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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 8.4% CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuourspay, FEBRUARY 10, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


God of all grace, as we again unite 
our hearts in the fellowship of prayer, 
may we be eager and willing to make the 
great adventure of trying sincerely to 
become the kind of men and women 
Thou wouldst have us be. 

Wilt Thou give us the wisdom and the 
desire to trust and cultivate and obey 
those noble intuitions and instincts 
which Thou hast planted within our 
souls. 

Grant that we may have more of the 
spirit of our blessed Lord, whose beauty 
of character haunts us and makes us 
ashamed of ourselves and fills us, how- 
ever, with lofty aspirations to be like 
unto Him. 

May we daily continue to seek and 
follow the ways of righteousness and 
peace. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, February 8, 1955, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 587. An act to provide that persons 
serving in the Armed Forces on January 31, 
1955, may continue to accrue educational 
benefits under the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. J. Res. 14. Joint resolution extending an 
invitation to the International Olympic 
Committee to hold the 1960 Olympic Games 
at Detroit, Mich. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night next Monday to file a report on 
H. R. 1, and that the same period of 
time be allowed for the filing of any 
minority, individual, or separate views 
on that bill. 


CI——90 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from commit- 
tee: 

FEBRUARY 10, 1955. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 

My Dran MR. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my 
resignation as a member of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, effective 
immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER M. MUMMA, 
Member of Congress, 


NEW ATHEISTIC DRIVE SWEEPS 
SOVIET 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Soviet 
Union today is fighting a battle for 
which no weapon of war has yet been 
invented. 

It is the battle of communism against 
religion—the Kremlin against God. 

Moscow’s war on religion has been go- 
ing on for more than 35 years, but the 
current crackdown which began last 
summer has been termed the most in- 
tense and best organized campaign since 
1930. 

The U. S. S. R.’s trump card is propa- 
ganda, and its ultimate aim, to shatter 
the very foundation of every church still 
remaining under the Soviet regime. 

Thousands of Communist propagan- 
dists are spreading the doctrine of athe- 
ism from one end of the Soviet Union to 
the other. Communist writers are turn- 
ing out new atheistic books filled with 
scorn against Christian, Jewish, and 
other faiths. Publishing houses issue 
stacks of antireligious pamphlets, and 
Communist agitators are going into the 
schools, homes, and factories of every 
town to lecture to people who have no 
choice but to listen. 

Moscow’s renewed purge on religion 
began last July when the Soviet newspa- 
per Pravda sounded the keynote for the 
present campaign. Since the religious 
persecutions and crudities of the past 
had failed, Pravda advocated a different 


technique. Instead of outright insults to 
the church, Pravda told Communist 
propagandists to disguise their insults 
with scientific and educational theories. 

Premier Malenkov was taking no 
chances with the type of antireligious 
attacks that took place under Lenin and 
Stalin, when priests were shot or ar- 
rested and church property was confis- 
cated. Proving that violence only drove 
people to church rather than out of it, a 
1937 survey by the Union of Militant 
Atheists showed that at least one-third 
of the urban population and two-thirds 
of the rural population still clung to re- 
ligion despite the purges. 

What Moscow Pravda advocated last 
July was shrewder, more adroit tactics. 
The campaign was to have a new look 
and a velvet-glove technique and was to 
be placed on a so-called high, scientific 
level. In this way, the Kremlin hoped to 
use more subtle measures to take away 
from the people the belief in God which 
they refused to give up. 

Overzealous propagandists, however, 
deviated from the new party line. Even 
Radio Moscow went so far as to refer to 
Catholics as verminous creatures” and 
“svoloch"”—scum—and all religious rites 
were subjected to ridicule. 

“Just as cheap alcohol, vodka, dulls 
the mind of individuals, so religion 
weakens and confuses them,” said Radio 
Moscow. 

“The Soviet people do not need the aid 
of miracles and faith in God,” chanted 
the lesser Estonian network. 

And the Soviet children’s magazine, 
Pionerskaya Pravda, told its young read- 
ers: “Belief in God, the church, is a 
legacy of the aged.“ 

The Soviet Union turned Leningrad’s 
famous Kazanski Cathedral into a shrine 
to atheism, and what had been a nation- 
al religious monument in the days of the 
Czar now boasts exhibits exposing what 
the Communists call the reactionary na- 
ture of religion. 

Alarmed over an increase of religion 
among its troops, the Soviet armed serv- 
ices radio, demanded that soldiers be 
“convinced that the survival of religion 
is humiliating to Soviet citizens, espe- 
cially to Soviet soldiers.” 

Other broadcasts called religion the 
enemy of peace and the misfortune of 
women. Said Radio Lutsk in the 
Ukraine: 

Religion has put women in a subservient 
position in the family and in society. By 
viewing her as an inferior creature, unable 
to act independently, religion offends and 
humiliates women, harms her intellectual 
development, and hinders her participation 
in political and cultural activities. 
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And Radio Minsk was equally vo- 
ciferous: 

All religious institutions, and in the first 
place, the center of the world reactionary 
clergy—the Vatican—spare no efforts in 
order to disguise the social order of slavery, 
oppression, and imperialist wars. For this 
purpose, Catholicism, and all religious insti- 
tutions abroad are extensively availing them- 
selves of prayers, are poisoning the minds of 
the working people, causing them to lose 
confidence in themselves and are diverting 
them from the struggle for peace, freedom, 
national independence, and democracy. 


The outside world listened—and was 
shocked. The United States Informa- 
tion Agency, through its news and 
broadcasting services, reported Mos- 
cow’s latest antireligious activities to its 
overseas posts which, in turn, relayed the 
facts to the people of many countries. 
Obviously, this is not what the Kremlin 
had in mind. Abroad, Soviet propa- 
ganda blandly was assuring the world— 
and still does—that peaceful coexistence 
of communism and religion is entirely 
possible, and that all peoples of the 
U. S. S. R. are free to worship as they 
choose. 

The Soviet regime, says Moscow in its 
frequent broadcasts abroad, really is not 
so bad as it is painted. Has it not asked 
for an alliance with the Catholic Church 
to bring about world peace? Has it not 
allowed a small number of Moslems liv- 
ing in the U. S. S. R. to resume the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, and has it not per- 
mitted the Russian Orthodox Church to 
exist with its official blessing? 

The Soviet Union has, from time to 
time, cone out of its way to make over- 
tures to religious groups abroad, but the 
political implications are clear. Mos- 
cow made a bid for Vatican support at a 
time when the Soviet Union was paving 
the way for the Communist-inspired 
World Peace Council which met in East 
Berlin last spring. It also sought to tie 
in the Catholic Church with the Soviet 
version of a ban on nuclear weapons—a 
version which did not get far in the 
United Nations. 

Last June, for example, the secretary 
general of the Italian Communist Party, 
Palmiro Togliatti, urged “Catholic forces 
to attempt, together with the Commu- 
nists, to reach concrete agreement for 
the solution of basic problems in the 
sphere of both foreign and home pol- 
icies.” Said the party leader: “Such 
agreements between Communists and 
Catholics are quite feasible.” 

The Vatican newspaper, Osservatore 
Romano, promptly replied that either 
Mr. Togliatti lived in a world of dreams, 
or he believed that the Catholic world 
has lost its senses. 

Not long afterward, in a home broad- 
cast, Radio Moscow referred to Catholics 
as “verminous creatures” and “svo- 
loch”—scum. 

The so-called annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca has been another Soviet prize 
conversation piece in broadcasts beamed 
to the Arab countries. In 1953, for the 
first time since 1945, and again in 1954, 
the Soviet regime allowed a small num- 
ber of Moslems living in the U. S. S. R. to 
resume the pilgrimage to Mecca, 

At the same time Communist Party 
workers in the Turkmen S. S. R. were 
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urged by Moscow to wage unrelenting 
war against Islam and Moslem practices, 
Said Radio Ashkhabad last August: 

With a view to preserving the religious 
poison in the minds of the backward people, 
the Moslem clergy call upon the religious 
people to fulfill the customs in connection 
with burying the dead, visiting the tombs, 
and calling the Moslems to prayer. Those 
who observe such demands of the Islamic 
religion are backward people. 


In its propaganda abroad, the Soviet 
Union carefully omits any reference to 
the Shariat, the Moslem code of laws 
which governs the private life of the 
faithful. Today the Shariat no longer 
exists in the Soviet Union. According 
to the Soviet political dictionary: “In 
the U. S. S. R., now, the Shariat is eradi- 
cated.” 

Visitors who have penetrated the 
Soviet screen of misinformation, report 
some interesting facts. Last year, one 
English clergyman who had recently 
returned from the U. S. S. R. told his 
congregation that only 45 out of Mos- 
cow’s 1,600 churches were still in opera- 
tion. Canon Mervyn Stockwood, vicar 
of the Morrisfields parish in Bristol, 
England, said one church he attended 
had 3,000 persons jammed inside. 

For the most part, and particularly 
since the start of the current campaign, 
Moscow has been careful to prevent vis- 
itors from grasping the true state of 
religious affairs in the Soviet Union. As 
proof that there is no oppression, a se- 
lected few religious leaders are invited 
to come and see for themselves. How- 
ever, they are closely shepherded around 
the few places of worship kept open for 
the express purpose of impressing for- 
eigners. 

Radio Moscow, in an October broad- 
cast to the Near East, found it profitable 
to relay this statement by an archbishop 
of Lebanon: 

I spent a few days with the Patriarch of 
Moscow who stressed the great care taken 
by the Soviet Government for the preserva- 
tion of churches, religious schools, and the 
academy of theology. 


What the visiting archbishop did not 
say was that the Russian Orthodox 
Church is under strict Government con- 
trol through the Council on the Russian 
Orthodox Church headed by Georgi 
Kerpov, who in 1945 was given the title 
of major general for his work in the 
Soviet secret police force. 

Moscow agreed in 1943 to give the 
Russian Orthodox Church official recog- 
nition in return for a heavy price: com- 
plete subservience to the Soviet Union. 

The Journal of the Moscow Patri- 
archate, the official church monthly, 
carefully parrots the latest party line. 
Even the Orthodox Church Calendar for 
1954, published by the Moscow Patri- 
archate, indicates the increasing sub- 
servience of the church to the state and 
to its propaganda aims. 

While Moscow continued to turn a 
pious front to the Western World, its 
latest antireligious drive was being re- 
ported by the free press and radio. This 
brought worldwide criticism upon the 
heads of the Soviet hierarchy and last 
November the Kremlin came to the con- 
clusion that its propagandists had gone 
too far. 


February 10 


Since the drive was going badly, Soviet 
leaders began to scold their propa- 
gandists for poor taste. They did so 
officially on November 10, when the 
Soviet Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee issued a decree signed by Party 
Chief Nikita Khrushchev, 

The decree stated: 

Insulting attacks against believers and the 
clergy can only lead to strengthening and 
even intensification of religious prejudices 
among the people. Instead, patient, well- 
organized scientific athiestic propaganda 
among the believers will help them finally 
free themselves from their religious errors. 


At first glance, it looked as though the 
Kremlin had come up with a new idea in 
the present campaign, but to observers 
who have traced the U. S. S. R.’s anti- 
religious drives from the beginning, the 
decree only brought a tighter Soviet grip 
on the church and clergy. It again di- 
rected propagandists to employ a more 
subtle technique instead of the direct at- 
tack, which had failed. And it reem- 
phasized that atheism might be achieved 
more quickly through a shrewder cam- 
paign. 

The Vatican promptly branded the de- 
cree as a tactical propaganda move to 
convince the outside world that the So- 
viet Union was softening its attitude to- 
ward religion. The United States In- 
formation Agency noted that Moscow’s 
slanderous broadcasts had stopped. This 
was significant because a survey of So- 
viet home broadcasts for one day last 
September disclosed that 50 percent of 
the broadcasts in the RSFSR and 75 
percent of those in the Ukraine dealt 
with antireligious themes. 

One reason for the halt in broadcasts 
came from none other than Radio Mos- 
cow itself. A week after the Soviets shut 
off antireligious propaganda, Radio Mos- 
cow deplored the “claims put forward in 
anti-Soviet propaganda, particularly 
American propaganda.” It was a frank 
admission that USIA reports on what was 
going on in the Soviet Union had hurt 
the Kremlin in more ways than it had 
foreseen. 

Today, however, the antireligious cam- 
paign in the U. S. S. R. appears to be as 
strong as ever. 

In the first article to appear in the 
Soviet Union since the decree, the central 
committee magazine, Party Life, pointed 
out that it is not a matter of slowing up 
the activity of antireligious propaganda, 
but to correct its errors. Said the maga- 
zine: 

It is a matter of convincing everyone of 
absolute opposition between science and re- 
ligion: Science is based on facts and experi- 
ments, while religion rests on nothing but 
fantastic inventions and Biblical or other 
legends. Scientific-atheistic propaganda, 
well carried on by the cadres, will bring out 
the triumph of materialist ideology and will 
raise the cultural level of the workers. 


The magazine also disclosed that Mos- 
cow is considering putting a stop to re- 
ligious pilgrimages. 

It must be shown— 


Said the magazine 


that the observance of rites and pilgrimages 
to holy places seriously prejudices the na- 
tional economy, distracts thousands of peo- 
ple from their work, and thus undermines 
all work discipline. 


1955 


For the first time in many years, the 
Kremlin is extending its attack on 
Christianity to include the Protestant 
Churches, and especially the Baptists. A 
recent issue of the publication, Soviet 
Latvia, says: 

Every religious sect is an organization 
which preaches antiscientific, reactionary 
ideology. At the present time the center of 
the Baptist sect is the United States of 
America. The executive committee of the 
World Union of Baptists is in Washington. 
This is actually a branch of the State De- 
partment. The American imperialists are 
only too pleased to use this sect for the pur- 
pose of recruiting spies to send to the 
U. S. S. R. 


All this propaganda, and more, is being 
echoed by the Soviet satellites. 

The Vienna Roman Catholic news 
service, Kathpress, reports that the Po- 
lish Ministry for Culture has prohibited 
religious teaching in all Polish ele- 
mentary schools. From now on, the re- 
port says, religious education of Polish 
children will be possible only at home or 
in the churches. 

Recently a new Chief of the Office of 
Religious Cults was appointed by the 
Polish Government. Rome radio, view- 
ing this as an indication that Poland 
is increasing its religious persecutions, 
said in a recent broadcast: 

The Polish Government appointed Jan 
Izydorezyk, former Polish Ambassador in 
East Germany, as Chief of the Office of Reli- 
gious Cults. The present chief was trans- 
ferred to another post, as he was consid- 
ered to be too mild toward the Polish clergy. 
The appointment of Izydorezyk to such an 
important post shows the intention of the 
Polish Government to increase its anti- 
religious propaganda and religious persecu- 
tions, as the former Ambassador is in great 
favor with Soviet ruling circles. His duties 
will be to direct the activities of the anti- 
religious office in such a way as to make the 
work and life of the Polish clergy more difi- 
cult, acting under Moscow orders, 


The radio Rome forecast was followed 
by reports received from Poland which 
say that Izydorezyk has closed the theo- 
logical faculties of the universities of 
Warsaw, Cracow, and Poznan. 

This move limits the fields of higher 
theological studies in Poland to the in- 
dependent Catholic University of Lublin, 
which was specifically protected by the 
church-state agreement of April 1950. 
The agreement allowed the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Lublin to continue its activi- 
ties within the scope hitherto enjoyed. 
Primate Wyszynski, however, pointed out 
to the Government in May 1953 that this 
agreement had already been violated by 
the closing down of the faculties of law 
and economics at Lublin—a move which 
resulted in the dismissal of more than a 
dozen professors. 

Petrusblatt, the official Roman Cath- 
olic weekly in Berlin, reports that Cath- 
olic nuns of German origin have been 
forcibly driven out of their convents by 
Officials of the Polish Government and 
put to work in the fields near Cracow. 
The newspaper also reported that Polish 
authorities have turned the Benedictine 
Abbey at Gruessay, Silesia, into a mili- 
tary barracks. 

In Czechoslovakia the newspaper Nova 
Svoboda has announcel that science 
established the fact that Jesus Christ 
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never existed and that the church bor- 
rowed the stories about him from Egypt, 
Rome, and the East. 

According to a Czechoslovakian priest 
now in Germany as director of one of 
the largest havens in Western Europe 
for refugee priests, the Roman Catholic 
clergy probably will die out in Soviet 
satellite countries in 10 to 20 years if 
the present pace of cold persecution 
continues. 

Msgr. Adolf Kindermann, himself a 
victim of Communist persecution, views 
the present Communist war on religion 
as much more relentless and diabolically 
conceived than the persecution of the 
Christians under the reign of Roman 
Emperor Diocletian. 

He says that of the 40,000 Catholic 
priests in the Soviet satellite countries 
before the early persecutions began, only 
about half remain, with most of them 
prevented from performing their priestly 
functions by imprisonment or by separa- 
tion from their congregations. 

As Moscow continues to pump its 
atheistic propaganda into the satel- 
lites the drive grows even more vicious 
at home. What is happening in the 
U. S. S. R. today speaks for itself. 

The Soviets now are turning to 18th- 
century French philosophers to find 
more ammunition. The Journal of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences says that a 
library of antireligious works will be set 
up and particular importance will be 
given to the books of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and Diderot. 

Radio Odessa denounces Christmas as 
a harmful survival of ancient supersti- 
tions. One broadcast said: 

The church invented Christmas and im- 
posed it upon the believers to prove the 
existence of the invented Son of God, Jesus 
Christ. There is nothing sacred and divine 
in Christmas and in other church festivals. 


Another example of current Soviet 
propaganda is an article which appeared 
recently in the Soviet trade union daily 
newspaper, Trud. The paper, attempt- 
ing to carry out the so-called scientific 
approach in the present campaign, 
claimed that Soviet children have split 
minds because they are taught religion 
at home and atheism in school. 

Trud said that since the children are 
taught at school that there is no God 
and that religion is just superstition, it 
confuses them to learn otherwise at 
home and turns them into problem chil- 
dren. 

The campaign concentrates heavily on 
youth, since Moscow is having its trou- 
bles with young people who forget their 
Communist training long enough to in- 
sist on church marriages and baptisms. 
For example, the Communist youth 
newspaper, Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
printed this lament for its young readers: 

On a Sunday, Mikhail Shakh, a Komsomol 
(youth) member in a township of Moscow 
oblast, visited his married sister. She told 
him that she wanted to have her baby bap- 
tized in church, and asked him to join her. 

Mikhail found it peculiar that he, a Kom- 
somol member, should be asked to take part 
in a religious rite. He has been in the Kom- 
somol for several years, had never been re- 
ligious, and had never been in church. And 


now he was asked to be a godfather to a baby 
in church, 
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Writing about all this to the Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda editor’s office, he said: Several 
days have elapsed since then, and I still can- 
not get over it. I understand that I acted 
wrongly. I let down the honorable title of 
Komsomol member.” 


In its editorial, Keep to the Principles, 
the paper says: 

Yes, Mikhail, you did not act as a Kom- 
somol member. A Komsomol member must 
keep to the principles, which originate in 
lofty, ideal consciousness and a stable, So- 
cialist’s world view, with which the Commu- 
nist Party arms Soviet youth. Our world 
view is a Marxist and materialistic world 
view, the most advanced and the only scien- 
tific one. 

A Komsomol member pledges himself to 
follow consistently the charter of the or- 
ganization, which demands that its members 
struggle against religious prejudices and su- 
perstititions, keep to their principles always 
and everywhere, and serve as an example 
for the younger members. And what has 
happened now? Wanting to please your rela- 
tives, you acted not according to your prin- 
ciples, you made a bargain with your own 
conscience. You did not stand the test of 
making your deeds follow your conscience. 
You stand now before your comrades as one 
man in words and another man in deeds. 
And in our country we judge people after 
their deeds, their action. 


In short, the Communists again have 
turned on the pressure against faith in 
God—a pressure that was relaxed dur- 
ing World War II. When the stakes 
were high and Moscow needed the sup- 
port of all groups, the Soviet press was 
silent, religious faith was undisturbed, 
and the church became a matter of un- 
finished business—to be hauled out at a 
riper time. That time has come. The 
brief era of relaxation is at an end, and 
the purge of religion has begun anew. 

I add a news story which tells, country 
by country, the fate of the Catholic 
clergy under the Soviets: 

ESCAPEE PRIEST TELLS oF COMMUNIST 
PERSECUTIONS 

FRANKFURT, West GERMANY, November 
11—The Roman Catholic clergy probably 
will die out in Soviet satellite countries 
in 10 to 20 years if the present pace of cold 
persecution of priests continues, Monsignor 
Adolf Kindermann predicted today. 

In an interview on Communist treatment 
of the Catholic clergy, the Czechoslovak ex- 
pellee told of priests being murdered and tor- 
tured behind the Iron Curtain and described 
Communist desecration of Catholic churches, 
schools, and seminaries. 

Monsignor Kindermann, himself a victim 
of Communist persecution, is now the direc- 
tor of the Albert Magnus Seminary at 
Koenigstein, one of the largest havens in 
Western Europe for refugee priests from So- 
viet satellite countries. Formerly director of 
a theological seminary at the University of 
Prague, he was arrested by the Communists 
in 1946 for what they termed “high treason 
against the state,” but escaped from prison 
just as he was to be sent to Siberia. 

Reviewing the Communist war on reli- 
gion, currently revived in the Soviet Union 
as a campaign to “educate the masses in 
scientific atheism,” the priest charged that 
the Communist persecution of the Catholic 
clergy is much more relentless and diaboli- 
cally conceiyed than the persecution of the 
Christians under the reign of Roman Em- 
peror Diocletian, 

He said that of the 40,000 Catholic priests 
in Soviet satellite countries before the per- 
secutions began, only about half remain, 
with most of them prevented from perform- 
ing their priestly functions by imprisonment 
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or by separation from their congregations. 
Approximately 3,000 East European priests, 
he said, have escaped to Germany, 350 to 
Austria, and 100 to other countries. He also 
pointed out that no Catholic priests have 
been ordained in Iron Curtain countries in 
the past 6 years, and that the education of 
the few young priests trained in the state- 
dominated seminaries has consisted more of 
Communist ideology than of the Catholic 
faith. 

Here is Monsignor Kindermann’s country- 
by-country report of the persecution of 
Catholic priests in Communist countries: 

Albania: Archbishop Vinzens Prennushi, 
of Durazzo, nearly 70 years old, was tortured 
to death in prison when he was placed in 
a wooden cage studded with iron points. 
Monsignor Gjini, of Oroshi, and 10 of his 
followers were shot as he was blessing his 
companions and 1 of his priests was buried 
alive. Priests were tortured by Communists 
who threw them into cesspools, put salt in 
their wounds, and sawed off their legs. A 
total of 130 churches were desecrated and 
Catholic schools, seminaries, and cloisters 
were closed. 

Bulgaria: Most of Bulgaria’s 160 priests 
have by now died martyr’s deaths or are 
at work draining marshes to build up the 
Communist economy. Three seminaries ex- 
isted until 1949, but all are now closed. 

Rumania: The Roman Catholic Church 
had 6 dioceses with 7 bishops and 1,400 
priests. Today not 1 bishop can exercise 
his functions; 2 have died in prison, namely, 
Bishops Cisar and Scheffler; the others were 
imprisoned, including 85-year-old Bishop 
Pacher. The year 1948 brought an end to 
the Catholic press and schools. Since 1951 
there has been one state-operated seminary 
at Alba Julia, where the Marxist doctrine 
is the major course. 

Croatia: In September 1953 Monsignor 
Lajca Bunavic II. the bishop of Subotica, 
was beaten into unconsciousness by a Com- 
munist mob. Of late other bishops and 
priests have been drafted into the army as 
soldiers. Churches have been desecrated 
and seminaries closed. 

Slovenia: 55 priests have been killed. 
Bishop Vovk was burned when the Commu- 
nists poured gasoline on him and set him 
aflame. Seventy priests are in prison. One 
of the two seminaries has been closed. The 


other, at Ljubljana, conducts courses in 
communism. 
Hungary: 19 priests have been killed. 


Cardinal Mindszenty was condemned to life 
imprisonment. Bishop Wilhelm Apor was 
killed by Soviet soldiers and about 350 priests 
live in exile. Only 6 out of 23 seminaries 
remain and these are under state control. 

West Czechoslovakia: Archbishop Beran is 
in an unknown prison and auxiliary Bishop 
Zele, of Olmutz, has been condemned to 25 
years’ imprisonment. All but one seminary, 
now under state control, have been closed. 

Slovakia: All religious priests are in prison 
or concentration camps and 600 secular 
priests have been deported. Nearly 150 
priests have died in exile. One state-con- 
trolled seminary still exists. 

Poland: Cardinal Wyszynski and 8 other 
bishops have been imprisoned, 37 have been 
killed, and the fate of 260 others is unknown, 
A total of 360 priests have been deported, 
700 have been imprisoned, and more than 
800 secular priests have escaped to other 
countries. Since 1952, 59 seminaries have 
been closed. 

Lithuania: Bishop Matulionis, of Katse- 
dorys, died in prison; Monsignor Borise- 
vicius, of Telsias, was condemned to death; 
three other bishops were exiled. Every 
priest is suspected of being an “enemy of the 
state.” Monasteries and seminaries were 
closed because the Communists said they 
were “revolutionary nests.” The most beau- 
tiful cloister in Lithuania, Pazauseis, was 
converted into an insane asylum. 
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Ukrainia: All of the country’s 10 bishops 
have been sent to concentration camps and 
6 have died. Most of the former 3,000 priests 
are in concentration camps southeast of 
Moscow and about 400 were able to escape 
to the outside world. All seminaries have 
been dissolved. The Holy See and the 
Roman Catholic clergy are considered the 
worst enemies of the state. 

Latvia: Only one bishop remains. Nearly 
all the priests have been condemned to 
forced-labor camps. Some have been exiled 
and 10 have been killed. Priest Gladislav 
Litaunieks had a crown of thorns placed on 
his head by Soviet soldiers. The country 
has one state-controlled seminary. 

Estonia: This country no longer has a 
Catholic bishop. It is problematical 
whether any priests remain. 

Soviet Union: Only two Catholic priests 
remain: The chaplain of the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow, who is not permitted any 
contact with civilians, and the priest at- 
tached to the Church of St. Louis in Moscow. 
The other bishops and priests have been in 
concentration camps for years, many of them 
since 1927. 


HOUSING FOR OUR SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to addres the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam happy to announce that associated 
together as cosponsors are 12 members 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
and 1 former member in a legislative 
effort to give relief to the senior citi- 
zens of our country in the matter of 
housing, specially constructed for the 
greater convenience of the aging, and 
within the financial means of those who 
have passed the productive period of life 
and at the best have little more than 
retirement pensions usually running not 
more than $100 to $150 a month. 

It is a new approach in the field of 
public housing which we trust will have 
sympathetic study by all the Members 
of this body. We bespeak also sympa- 
thetic study and cooperation by those in 
private industry, also of course by the 
churches, the civic groups, the press, and 
the public. 

It well may be that the bill which we 
are sponsoring after study will need 
changes both as to form and policy. We 
will appreciate your suggestions to the 
end that one of the great accomplish- 
ments of the 84th Congress will be legis- 
lation assuring our senior citizens of 
freedom from worry in the matter of the 
roofs above their heads in the years of 
lengthening shadows. 

Among the cosponsors of the bill are 
the distinguished gentlewomen from 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Michigan— 
BUCHANAN, SULLIVAN, and GrRIFFITHS— 
who are members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. Other Members 
sponsoring the bill are the Honorable 
WRIGHT Patman, the Honorable ALBERT 
Rains, the Honorable ABRAHAM MULTER, 
the Honorable ISIDORE DOoLLINGER, the 
Honorable THOMAS L. ASHLEY, the Hon- 
orable WILLIAM A. BARRETT, the Honor- 
able Irwin D. Davipson, the Honorable 
Henry S. Russ, and the Honorable 
CHARLES A. VANIK. 
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As medical science improves we have 
more and more older people among us. 
They are no longer part of large family 
units. A shocking number of them lead 
lonely and frustrated lives in houses that 
are too large for them and are dilapi- 
dated. These people, who once served 
active and useful lives in their commu- 
nities, are dependent for income on small 
savings, inadequate pensions, and on 
their families. They now have no place 
to turn for suitable modern housing. 
Many who wish to pass the remaining 
years in continuing independence in 
their own homes are forced to live with 
children and grandchildren, welcome 
and beloved it is true but nevertheless 
in the status of charity guests. 

The bill introduced today envisions 
homes for the aging and aged within 
their financial means and located in or 
near the communities in which their 
children and friends reside and dear to 
them from the memories of past asso- 
ciations. 

Many of the aged are living in over- 
sized units or in dilapidated units. A 
special study prepared by the Bureau of 
the Census in agreement with the Divi- 
sion of Housing Research of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency shows that 
only 66.4 percent of the aged were living 
in housing in 1950 which had private 
toilet, bath, and hot running water. By 
contrast 72 percent of those persons un- 
der 65 years of age live in houses having 
private toilet, bath, and hot running 
water. 

Eleven and three-tenths percent of the 
aged do have private toilets, bath, and 
cold running water, but most of them 
live in a dilapidated house. Twelve and 
eight-tenths percent of the aged had 
running water but no private toilet or 
bath, and 8.4 percent did not even have 
running water available to them. In 
addition, they find that their property 
continually depreciates and that they 
are not able to keep it in repair because 
of physical and financial reasons. 

Not only do the aged live in dilapidated 
units, but usually they occupy oversize 
units as well. Fifty-eight percent of the 
aged live in houses involving 5 or more 
rooms although they have smaller fam- 
ilies than households headed by persons 
under age 65. 

The aged often experience a feeling of 
extreme insecurity, not because of in- 
adequate income but because they live 
alone. They fear the possibility of a fall 
or an illness with no one to notice their 
illness or their failure to appear at meal- 
times. As a result they lead lonely and 
frustrated lives. Because their families 
are grown and no longer dependent upon 
them, they often have a feeling of use- 
lessaess as well which makes life hardly 
worth living for them. They desire 
companionship; they desire a feeling of 
being needed; they wish security in a 
psy nological sense just as much as in 
an economic sense. This is not possible 
unless they are housed decently. 

Unhappily for them the commercial 
market provides practically no opportu- 
nity to secure adequate housing. The 
reason for the lack of housing for the 
aged in the commercial market is not 
hard to understand. The aged are rel- 
atively questionable as a mortgage risk. 
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Hence, there is usually a large down- 
payment required of them, and the only 
mortgage given them is a relatively 
short-term mortgage, with resulting high 
monthly payments. The consequence of 
all this is that only the well-to-do aged 
can easily qualify for a new house in the 
open market. 

From the landlord’s standpoint, many 
are doubtful about renting to the aged 
because they fear the aged may become 
ill and be unable to pay their bills; or the 
aged may require expensive medical care. 
He fears that they may become a very 
real burden upon him and require more 
and more of his attention. 

From the builder’s standpoint, the 
market has been so good for housing for 
young families for the last 10 to 15 
years that he has kept busy building 
homes for them. He has not thought 
to cultivate the market for housing 
among the aged. From the standpoint of 
rental housing, speculative builders have 
managed to do very well building for the 
young bachelor person, the young mar- 
ried couple, and the childless couple. 
Why should they undertake the risk in- 
volved in building rental units for the 
aged? 

Neither have investors such as insur- 
ance companies, thought to cater to this 
market. The aged are certainly not like- 
ly to develop organizations through 
which they can provide housing for 
themselves. No case of consumer co- 
operatives, for example, composed of the 
aging has ever been called to my atten- 
tion. The likelihood that older persons 
will organize a new corporation to build 
housing for themselves on any general 
basis is very small. 

Older people need low rental housing 
especially designed to meet their special 
limitations and needs. Federally fi- 
nanced public housing, however, has not 
been generally available to them because 
the law states that such housing may be 
used only for family occupancy. Admin- 
istrators, knowing that one member of 
an older couple may die soon, have been 
unwilling to accept older families. 

State financed public housing in New 
York, it is true, has set aside 5 percent 
of all new housing for individuals 65 
years and over, without reference to their 
family status. Massachusetts recently 
established a loan fund of $15 million 
which is available to local housing au- 
thorities to build low-rental housing for 
the low-income group aged 65 and over. 
Already 23 communities have provided 
plans and have applied for these funds. 
Efforts of these kinds are so limited, 
however, that they do not begin to meet 
the need. 

A program of Federally financed pub- 
lic housing for the aged as provided in 
the bill introduced today is the only solu- 
tion for the aged with low incomes. 

I pray that this body speedily will 
enact it into law. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. RIVERS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program of the day and the conclusion 
of any special orders neretofore entered. 
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Mr. MURRAY of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 hour on Wednesday next on 
the subject of Lithuanian independence, 
following the legislative program of the 
day and the conclusion of any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CON- 
STRUCTION 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
admitted fact that our schools are in 
serious trouble. There is an emergency 
situation existing throughout the Nation 
which calls for immediate Federal aid 
for school construction. In my opinion 
the President’s proposal to relieve this 
crisis is not adequate enough to help 
solve this urgent nationwide problem. 
His proposal may be helpful for a long- 
range program, but it will not fill the 
widening gap between existing inade- 
quacies and increasing enrollments. 
Practically speaking, classroom bricks 
should be laid immediately and thou- 
sands of new classrooms should be near 
ing completion before the machinery for 
this school-building agency plan can be 
put in motion. 

We are in an emergency period. Ur- 
gent school-building needs throughout 
the country have reached tremendous 
proportions. The time is now for Fed- 
eral aid, the need is nationwide, and 
Congress must heed the warnings from 
citizens across the country. 

The President’s plan does not meet 
our present school construction predica- 
ment which is at the critical floodtide 
point. It is as one of my colleagues de- 
scribed: The present emergency calls 
for a ‘Mae West’ life jacket and the 
President threw out a lifesayer—a candy 
one.” 

Our schoolchildren in this country 
should not be required to wait for half- 
way adequate housing until the various 
school districts throughout the country 
run an impractical obstacle course, 
especially when many of the most needy 
areas will find the course impossible. 

As the following editorial from the 
Floyd County Times dated February 3, 
1955, at Prestonburg points out, this type 
of plan does not meet our emergency: 

[The] plan to create a National School 
Building Authority to lend money to the 
States, which in turn would lend money to 
school districts for building, may be a mat- 
ter of too little, too late. 

The school districts that have reached 
their bonded indebtedness limit and hence 
the very districts that need help most, might 
be excluded from this form of Federal aid 
because they could not contract added in- 
debtedness, no matter how long they had in 
which to repay it. 

It is basically right to encourage local 
efforts, to avoid give-away programs. But 
when our people here at home need roofs 
for their children at school, that should be 
a matter of no great consequence, in view 


of millions given toward the betterment of 
other peoples over the world. 
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The President admits that we have a 
shortage of more than 300,000 class- 
rooms, with needed replacements annu- 
ally adding to this total. There is an 
additional need of 50,000 new school- 
rooms per year merely to meet the en- 
rollment increases in elementary and 
secondary schools, 

The President’s recommendations, de- 
signed to meet the needs of a 3-year 
period, proposed appropriations of $750 
million for loans and $200 million for 
grants in aid to school districts which 
cannot raise additional funds because 
they have reached their bonded indebt- 
edness. 

A proposal to appropriate amounts oł 
slightly less than $67 million per year 
for the next 3 years for grants to needy 
districts can scarcely be considered real- 
istic. This is less than 1 day’s expendi- 
tures of the Department of Defense, or 
1 week’s interest on the national debt. 
In fact, the amount is approximately 
equal to $1 per year for each employed 
worker in the country. The total amount 
may sound like a substantial sum, but 
when a country with a population rap- 
idly approaching 170 million people can- 
not appropriate even $70 million to pro- 
vide classrooms for school children in 
a real emergency, it is time to start a 
survey of our economy as well as of our 
educational system. We must equip our 
youth so that they can help maintain 
our economy and our society at steadily 
rising levels. This can be done only if 
we provide adequate classrooms and 
schools for their training. 

The President’s grant-in-aid proposal 
is an admission by him, according to one 
editorial writer: 

That restrictive debt limits forbid many 
school districts to borrow in this fashion and 
that in many others “the amount of taxable 
property and local income is so low as to 
make it impossible for the district either to 
repay borrowed money or rent a satisfactory 
school building.” To the impoverished dis- 
tricts he would make Federal grants in con- 
junction with the States—thus breaching, 
so far as they are concerned, the wall he had 
previously erected against Federal interven- 
tion. If direct Federal aid will not imperil 
the independence of communities unable to 
borrow, it will not imperil the independence 
of more solvent communities, 


The President’s estimate of the need 
for an additional 450,000 classrooms dur- 
ing a 3-year period indicates that he con- 
siders the current cost of school build- 
ing to be at the rate of $4,000 per class- 
room, of which the Federal Government 
would provide $2,000. I do not believe 
that classrooms constructed at an aver- 
age cost of $4,000 per room will be ade- 
quate to modernize our school-building 
facilities. 

As one columnist emphasized the other 
day—Walter Lippmann, February 3, 
1955: 

Though we cannot solve all the problems 
with more money, that is no excuse for fail- 
ing to meet the gross, material, obvious de- 
ficiencies which can be cured and have to be 
cured with money. We shall never have the 
chance to solve the other and higher prob- 
lems of our schools if we allow them to be- 
come more and more overcrowded, if we 
allow the teachers to become more and more 
overworked, if we allow the educational com- 
munity to become more and more over- 
whelmed and discouraged. 
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The President said in his message that 
we have an emergency situation at hand 
and he considers this proposal to be an 
effective measure to meet the situation. 
He has proposed a middle-of-the-road 
plan, calling for a 2-lane highway, when 
nothing short of a 4-lane turnpike could 
possibly handle the flow of needed emer- 
gency aid for school construction. 

He has also pointed out that his plan 
leaves room for the additional sugges- 
tions which will come from the State and 
local educational conferences, culminat- 
ing in the White House Conference on 
Education next November. His propo- 
sal, however, would involve a long-term 
financial agreement with the States 
which would take the local school dis- 
tricts 20 to 40 years to pay off. It may 
appear pennywise, but it is ill-advised 
and parsimonious and certainly too lit- 
tle, too late. Moreover, it is far more 
entangling than any of the current con- 
gressional bills for emergency Federal 
aid for school construction would be. 

The President's plan is not a measure 
designed to combat the urgent imme- 
diate need for more classrooms. In my 
opinion, the plan for bond purchases 
and the creation of State school building 
agencies is a hesitant, circuitous, and 
inadequate way to meet a problem that 
requires swift action and beachhead 
strategy. The President's plan is not 
enough, soon enough to attack the stu- 
pendous problem that is currently weak- 
ening this Nation’s future security. This 
is a national problem which must be 
met with energetic action in keeping with 
the greatness of this country’s reputa- 
tion. We can meet this national edu- 
cational crisis far more effectively, I be- 
lieve, through enacting one of the emer- 
gency bills proposed in the present Con- 
gress. I personally feel that the Hill bill, 
provides the proper approach. However, 
these bills provide for enough emer- 
gency aid to help alleviate this national 
problem. We need Federal aid for 
school construction and the need is now. 


TAX ON COAL 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, February 7, I introduced a bill 
calling for the removal of an old, worn- 
out, moth-eaten tax of 4 percent on the 
transportation of coal. Historically, the 
reason for the existence of that tax ob- 
viously no longer exists, especially when 
you realize that many such taxes—and 
I have in mind especially the one on the 
motion-picture industry—are not con- 
cerned with national defense or the na- 
tional economy, as is the coal industry. 
I have seen various administrative offi- 
cials for many years shed tears about 
the distressed condition of the coal in- 
dustry of this Nation. Yet, for no rea- 
son at all, our requests to remove this 
ohnoxious and unnecessary impost at 
this time is denied. In dollars it will 
amount to less than $1 million. Psy- 
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chologically there is no historie or 
economic, practical reason for this irri- 
tating tax at this time. 

It is generally recognized that the coal 
industry is facing serious economic diffi- 
culties which have widespread implica- 
tions throughout national economy as 
well as in the anthracite region from 
which I am a Representative. It is also 
to be noted that the anthracite industry 
is today a progressive, aggressive indus- 
try, facing up to its problems in realistic 
fashion. It is streamlining its produc- 
tion methods. It has developed new, 
modern, convenient, automatic equip- 
ment. It is now embarked on a suited 
industry program to market its product 
and improve its services. And it is suc- 
cessfully standing up to competition as 
never before in recent years. This is the 
kind of fighting American industry that 
is deserving of every consideration and 
certainly not to be subjected to unfair 
tax burdens. 

I have before me a resolution adopted 
by the Eastern States Retail Solid Fuel 
Conference, representing fuel merchants 
from Northeastern and Middle Atlantic 
States. It reads as follows: 

Whereas the Governors’ Fuel Conference 
at Bolton Landing, N. Y., on July 12, 1954, 
and the committees of the Congress and 
the executive branch of the Government 
have highlighted the importance of a healthy 
coal industry to the national well-being and 
security; and 

Whereas Congress has granted relief from 
wartime excise taxes to other industries, no 
more deserving or essential than the coal 
industry; and 

Whereas the coal industry still bears the 
undue burden of a 4-cent Federal transpor- 
tation tax per ton of coal, cancellation of 
which would contribute to the economic wel- 
fare of the coal industry; increased employ- 
ment of mine workers and maintenance of 


those companies now in the business: It is 
hereby 

Resolved, That the Eastern States Retail 
Solid Fuel Conference request the Congress 
of the United States to eliminate this 1942 
4-cents-per-ton Federal transportation tax 
on coal, and relieve the coal industry of an 
inequitable obligation. 


The motion-picture industry and 
others have come before this body and 
been granted relief from wartime excise 
taxes which were proving a handicap to 
them during a period of readjustment. 
Iam sure their need was no greater than 
that of the coal industry. I know that 
none of them is more essential to our 
national economy during times of peace 
or more vital to our national security 
during times of emergency. Repeal of 
the 4-cent transportation tax does not 
mean a great deal to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in terms of money. For the 
anthracite industry it will total only 
slightly more than $1 million. But it 
will mean a great deal to the retail fuel 
dealers and the coal-producing region. 
It will spur them on in their battle to 
stabilize a sound and prosperous indus- 
try. Up to now the legislative mills have 
ground slowly insofar as action to aid 
this industry is concerned. Not a single 
important remedial action was taken by 
the last Congress. The passage of this 
bill to repeal the 4-cent Federal trans- 
portation tax on coal will therefore bring 
encouragement to the people of the coal 
industry as well as financial relief. It 
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will be encouraging for them to know 
that in this one instance, at least, the 
Federal Government has shown under- 
standing and consideration in its atti- 
tude toward this deserving and loyal 
American industry. 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE BOY SCOUT ORGANIZATION 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day morning, as you yourself well know, 
for you were one of the dignitaries who 
attended the meeting and you made a 
short speech of welcome, I attended the 
annual breakfast meeting of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

This is the 45th anniversary of that 
splendid organization. It has been the 
custom for many years for one of the 
outstanding Eagle Scouts of each district 
in the United States to come to Wash- 
ington, and to have this group present 
an annual report to the President of the 
United States. At one time they came 
down here and handed in a report. Then 
that was changed to the present method 
of having a demonstration, a visual re- 
port of some kind, which has become 
more interesting year by year. It was an 
inspiration to all of us who were priv- 
ileged to attend. Members of the House 
in attendance were the gentleman from 
Connecticut, Mr. CRETELLA; the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. PILLION; the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
James; the gentleman from Kentucky, 
Mr. Grecory; the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. WINSTEAD; the gentleman 
from North Carolina, Mr. CooLEY; the 
gentleman from Michigan, Mr. JoHAN- 
SEN; the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. 
Rocers; the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Wricut; the gentleman from South Da- 
kota, Mr. Berry; the gentleman from 
Oregon, Mr. Coon; the gentleman from 
California, Mr. Hacen; also the Senator 
from Minnesota, Mr. Toye, and the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, Mr. MUNDT. 

The breakfast guests heard a message 
from President Eisenhower, honorary 
president, as follows: 

To the Boy Scouts of America: 

Boy Scout Week gives all of us an oppor- 
tunity to honor the 2,765,000 boys and their 
nearly 1 million leaders who make up this 
great organization. Self-development and 
service to others, independence and good 
citizenship, a sense of brotherhood and re- 
sponsiveness to spiritual values—these qual- 
ities which Scouting fosters mean much to 
America. To all Boy Scouts I extend con- 
gratulations on what they are achieving and 


on what they promise for our Nation’s 
future. 


DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Congress has a special interest in the 
ceremonies honoring the Boy Scouts of 
America on their 45th anniversary, for 
in 1916 the group was chartered by act 
of Congress. The pride which the Con- 
gress has in the Boy Scouts’ progress 
was demonstrated by the presence of 
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our distinguished Speaker at the an- 
nual breakfast for the 12 outstanding 
Eagle Scouts on last Tuesday. These 
young men, accompanied by the Repre- 
sentatives from their respective districts, 
presented an impressive program. 
Those honored were Robert G. Pilvenis, 
Branford, Conn.; David L. Gerwitz, Wil- 
liamsville, N. Y.; Larry Hutchinson, 
Thornton, Pa.; Paul B. Wellford, Padu- 
cah, Ky.; Jimmy Noblin, Forest, Miss.; 
Alexander R. Moore, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Lowell Gillem, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Bruce 
Kent, Denver, Colo.; John R. Cookerly, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Charles Braun, Rapid 
City, S. Dak.; Robbie Langley, Milton- 
Freewater, Oreg.; Lee Talbert, Taft, 
Calif. 

An impressive report of Scout activi- 
ties was presented by Scout officials, 
John M. Schiff, president, and Chief 
Scout Executive Arthur A. Schuck. 
They reported a total of 41,721 different 
projects in soil and water conservation; 
38,125 projects in forestry; 29,323 proj- 
ects in fish and wildlife conservation; 
and 30,450 activities designed to keep 
America beautiful by eliminating litter 
along roadways, parks, rivers, and 
streams. In an effort to arouse public 
recognition, Scouts built some 40,940 
public exhibits and demonstrations; 
gave 56,678 talks at public gatherings on 
conservation; and distributed more 
than 3 million posters. 

Another significant message was the 
official greeting signed by the Honorable 
Sam RAYBURN, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; the gentleman from 
Georgia, the Honorable CARL Vinson; the 
Senator from Kentucky, the Honorable 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY; the Senator from 
Arizona, the Honorable CARL HAYDEN; 
all of whom served in the 64th Congress 
when the act was passed which char- 
tered the organization. These are the 
only Members of the Congress which au- 
thorized the incorporation now serving 
in the Senate or House in the 84th Con- 
gress, and I can assure you that the ap- 
pearance of our beloved Speaker to rep- 
resent the Congress on this occasion 
drew a heartwarming response from the 
Scouts and their assembled friends. I 
am sure that every Member of the House 
joins in extending sincere congratula- 
tions and best wishes to the Scouts and 
their leaders across the country. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MEADER asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 20 minutes, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


TELEVISING COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this time to call the attention of 
the membership to the subject matter 
I wish to discuss later this afternoon 
under special order. I propose to dis- 
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cuss the telecasting and broadcasting of 
House committee hearings. 

I introduced a resolution—House Res- 
olution 99—to permit telecasting which 
is now pending before the Rules Com- 
mittee. I have also read with consider- 
able interest the discussion of other 
Members of the House on this subject. 

I hope the Rules Committee will con- 
sider my resolution early in this session 
so we may have a defirtite ruling on this 
very important question before the com- 
mittees get too far into their program. 


THE RECIPROCAL-TRADE-AGREE- 
MENTS PROGRAM 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been very much interested in the 
public hearings which the Ways and 
Means Committee has been conducting 
on the bill H. R. 1. 

In years gone by the traditional posi- 
tion of the Democratic Party nationally 
was in favor of a low tariff, while that 
of the Republican Party was for a pro- 
tectionist tariff. I have always felt that 
these attitudes probably resulted from 
the fact that the strength of the Repub- 
lican Party lay in the industrial States 
and centers, while the strength of the 
Democratic Party lay in the agricultural 
States of the South, which section has 
been throughout the years the strong- 
hold of the Democratic Party. 

As conditions have changed in recent 
years, the South has increased its in- 
dustrial production and has made rapid 
strides in manufacturing, particularly in 
the textile field. 

We can no longer feel that our interest 
in the tariff is based almost wholly upon 
our status as an agricultural section, 

As we have increased industrial pro- 
duction, more and more of our people 
are in position to be affected by the vol- 
ume of manufactured goods imported 
from other countries. Year by year the 
number of Georgia citizens has increased 
whose livelihood and income is derived 
from the payrolls of manufacturing and 
industrial concerns. 

We have seen agriculture become more 
mechanized. We have seen more effi- 
cient methods of farming adopted. As 
these changes have taken place, sur- 
pluses of agricultural products have been 
created. The demand for farm labor 
has decreased, and many farmers have 
moved to the towns and cities to become 
a part of our program of industrial pro- 
duction. 

If this industrial production is de- 
creased now, it will, of course, mean 
unemployment for some who are now 
employed. The percentage of unemploy- 
ment will depend upon the percentage of 
decrease in production. 

In former years agriculture could al- 
ways make a place for a returned farm 
worker. Such is not the case now with 
agricultural production under Govern- 
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ment controls. The cotton farmer who 
is now allotted 5 acres or 10 acres—and 
there are many of them—can barely 
make ends meet for himself, and cer- 
tainly cannot make a place for a son 
or brother who loses his job in town. 

These are some of the problems which 
we must consider in passing upon this 
reciprocal-trade bill. : 

I have made plain my position to 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee while this legislation was being 
considered there, that I would like to 
support the bill when they bring it out. 
But it is imperative that the bill contain 
adequate safeguards to prevent the de- 
struction of the domestic market for our 
textile goods which constitute such a 
great part of our industrial output in 
Georgia, and particularly in the Fifth 
Congressional District, which I rep- 
resent. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to close 
my eyes to the possibility of disastrous 
consequences which may befall the thou- 
sands of Georgia men and women unless 
adequate safeguards are placed in this 
bill to protect our domestic markets 
against a flood of textile products from 
abroad, manufactured by cheap labor 
with which our people cannot compete. 
It is of the utmost importance that we 
take such action here as we can to assure 
uninterrupted production of our textile 
mills, a continuing market for our tex- 
tile products, and continued employment 
for the men and women who earn their 
livelihood in this industry. 

The Randall Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, which made a report in 
January 1954, said in that report regard- 
ing tariffs and trade policy: 

We are fully aware of the arguments for 
free trade. It is sufficient to say that, in 
our opinion, free trade is not possible under 
the conditions facing the United States to- 
day. Even in moving toward greater freedom 
of trade we must consider all of the rigidi- 
ties, both here and elsewhere, which negate 
some of the premises upon which the argu- 
ments for free trade rest. We must take 
into account that while the United States 
employs impediments to trade, primarily 
through tariffs and in only limited fields 
through quotas, other countries also em- 
ploy these devices. Beyond this, they em- 
ploy the quota procedure far beyond our use, 
and against other countries as well as against 
us, and also employ exchange controls and 
many other devices not used here. 


I do not think anyone can claim that 
our present tariffs, duties, and quotas 
are unreasonable, or that they should be 
further reduced. The Randall Commis- 
sion, which studied the question, care- 
fully said: 

It is clear, on the evidence examined by 
this Commission, that, although many 
United States tariffs are high and many of 
our customs procedures are slow and cum- 
bersome, many other United States tariffs 
are low, and more than half our imports 
enter free of duty. 

We fully recognize the dangers of using 
averages; yet it seems clear by any test that 
can be devised that the United States is no 
longer among the -tariff countries of 
the world. Taken by and large, our trade 
restrictions are certainly no more of a cause 
of payment imbalances than the rigidities 
maintained by other nations. 


The Randall Commission recommend- 
ed, on page 49 of its report, that the 
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President’s power to negotiate trade 
agreements and to place them in force 
should be extended for not less than 3 
years, but in the same sentence they 
recommended that this be done with ap- 
propriate safeguards. In my opinion, it 
is imperative that the power given to 
the President to negotiate these agree- 
ments should be restricted with appro- 
priate safeguards, as recommended by 
the Randall Commission. I think it is 
important that the escape clause and the 
peril-point provisions should be retained 
in whatever extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act Congress grants. The Ran- 
dall Commission likewise recommended 
that these provisions be retained. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I commend 
to the attention of the Members the 
following editorial entitled Textiles and 
the Tariff” which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 8, 1955, issue of the Atlanta 
Journal: 

TEXTILES AND THE TARIFF 

Georgia and its neighbor States contain 
the majority of the Nation's textile mills. 
Most of these mills are located in small com- 
munities and, frequently, are the principal 
support of the community. If the mills 
shut down, the people are out of work and 
the community is on the rocks. 

The traditional position of the South has 
been for low tariff. In general, that is still 
the Southern position. But it is right that 
the people understand certain facts which 
concern the textile industry and, therefore, 
directly affect the economic structure of 
Georgia and the Southeast. 

The chief cost in manufacturing textiles 
are raw materials and wages. 

Raw materials can be delivered to a mill 
in Japan at substantially the same price as 
similar material can be delivered to a mill 
in Georgia. 

But in Japan the average hourly wage paid 
textile employees is 13.6 cents. In the United 
States a textile employee is paid approxi- 
mately 10 times that amount. The differ- 
ence gives Japan an almost insuperable 
advantage. 

The House Ways and Means Committee has 
been holding hearings in Washington on a 
bill, known as H. R. 1, that would extend 
the reciprocal trade agreement program for 
3 years. It also would give the President 
authority further to reduce United States 
tariffs. 

The dilemma is obvious. Lower American 
tariffs would stimulate world trade and bol- 
ster the internal economy of our allies. But 
lower American tariffs might endanger cer- 
tain American industries, among them the 
textile industry. 

Opponents of the bill have pointed out 
that we in the United States are erecting 
further safeguards against lower wages in 
this country. They argue that this is irrec- 
oncilable with offerings of further tariff 
advantages to countries of distinctly low 
wages. 

Virtually every industry has some claim to 
hardship in the matter of tariff, and the 
textile industry is not selected for especial 
support; but the problem of this industry 
is a particularly vivid and enduring problem 
in Georgia where textiles are so important. 

The people of the State would be wise to 
understand the problem, whether or not they 
support the position of the textile men. It 
is a matter that directly concerns so many 
individual Georgians and so many communi- 


ties in the State and throughout the South- 
east. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. YATES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
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minutes on Monday next, following the 
legislative business of the day and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


IS THERE ADEQUATE MEDICAL 
TRAINING IN THE UNITED 
STATES? 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, when 
I first came to Congress in 1951, the Ko- 
rean war was at high tide and one of the 
first disappointments many of my con- 
stituents experienced was their inability, 
through me, to use the good offices of 
the House of Representatives to help 
gain admission for their sons and daugh- 
ters to out-of-State medical or dental 
schools. New Jersey had neither. It 
does now. Therein lies the tale of this 
talk: “Is there adequate medical train- 
ing in the United States?” I suggest 
that my colleagues read the following 
and judge for themselves: 


Is THERE ADEQUATE MEDICAL TRAINING IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 


I. HOW MANY MEDICAL SCHOOLS ARE THERE IN 
THE UNITED STATES? 


1. There are 74 approved medical schools 
and 6 approved schools of basic medical 
sciences in the United States, including 1 
approved medical school in Puerto Rico. 


II. HOW MANY STUDENTS ARE THEY TRAINING? 


1. Twenty-seven thousand six hundred 
and five students were enrolled in the coun- 
try’s medical schools and 438 students in 
schools of basic sciences in 1953-54, making 
a total of 28,043 persons now preparing to fill 
the Nation’s need for doctors. 

2. Six thousand eight hundred and sixteen 
students graduated from medical schools in 
the United States during the year ending 
June 30, 1954. However, it is estimated that 
about 4,000 doctors are lost each year 
through death and retirement, so that the 
actual net increase of doctors was only 2,816. 


III. HOW MANY APPLICATIONS FOR ADMISSION 


TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS ARE RECEIVED? 


1. Fourteen thousand six hundred and 
seventy-eight individuals applied for admis- 
sion to American medical schools for the 
college year of 1953-54. 

(a) Forty-three percent of these appli- 
cants came from 6 States (New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Texas, Illinois, and Cali- 
fornia). 

(b) Applicants from the following 7 States 
(Delaware, Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Wyoming) represented only 1.4 
percent of all persons submitting applica- 
tions for admission to our medical schools. 

(a) Among these 7 States there is only 
1 approved medical school—in Vermont. 

2. In contrast, a total of 20,000 individ- 
uals applied for admission to American 
medical schools during the college year 
1951-52. This drop in the number of appli- 
cations reflects three things: 

(a) The increasing cost of medical school 
tuition is pricing thousands of potential 
medical school students out of the market, 
(New York University recently raised its 
medical school tuition to $1,000 a year.) 

(b) The end of eligibility under the GI 
bill of rights. 

(c) A general feeling among college 
graduates that it is just too tough to get 
into medical schools. 
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TV. HOW MANY OF THESE WERE 
ACCEPTED? 


1. Fifty-three percent of the 14,678 appli- 
cants, 7,489, were admitted as freshmen to 
the medical colleges in the United States in 
1953-54. 

(a) 41 percent of all first-year students 
in 1953-54 in the United States came from 
the 6 States listed above (New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Texas, Illinois, and Califor- 
nia) in which are situated 36 percent of the 
approved medical schools. 


V. WHAT ARE THE DIFFICULTIES ABOUT GAINING 
ADMISSION TO OUR MEDICAL SCHOOLS? 


1. Large numbers of qualified applicants 
are unable to gain admittance to any medi- 
cal college in this country because of geo- 
graphical restrictions. 

(a) Thirty-eight percent of the State and 
municipally owned medical colleges (15 out 
of 39) restrict enrollment of ist-year stu- 
dents to residents of the State in which the 
school is located. 

(b) Twenty-three schools limit the num- 
ber of out-of-State residents to less than 10 
percent of the positions in the entering class. 

(c) Only 22 schools admit out-of-State 
residents in numbers equal to more than 
50 percent of the positions in the entering 
class. 

All but one of these schools is privately 
supported. 

2. As a result of these geographical restric- 
tions, some medical schools are forced to 
take nearly everyone who applies, while oth- 
ers can accept only 1 out of every 10 or 15 
applicants. 

(a) The State medical schools, because of 
their restrictions against out-of-State stu- 
dents, have fewer applicants than the private 
medical schools. 

(b) Thirty-six percent of all applications 
(17.434 of 48,586) were made to the 22 
schools admitting out-of-State residents to 
more than 50 percent of the positions in the 
entering class. 

(c) Of the 7,489 freshmen admitted to our 
medical schools in 1953-54, 1,889, or 25 per- 
cent of the total, were admitted to these 22 
schools. 

3. The basic barrier to increasing the num- 
ber of physicians is actually the limited ca- 
pacity of our medical schools. This means 
that the proportion of students who enter 
medical school has remained almost con- 
stant for the past 20 years, whereas the pro- 
portion who receive a college education has 
more than quadrupled, and the proportion 
entering engineering has increased sixfold. 


VI. HAS THE NUMBER OF MEDICAL SCHOOL GRAD- 
UATES INCREASED TO CORRESPOND WITH THE 
INCREASE IN POPULATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES? 


No. 

1. In 1910, there were 4,440 medical school 
graduates when the United States population 
was about 92 million. 

2. In 1954, there were 6,816 medical school 
graduates when the estimated population 
was 160,927,000. 

3. In other words, since 1910 the popula- 
tion has increased 75 percent, yet the annual 
number of medical school graduates has only 
increased 54.5 percent. 

4. Based on the generally accepted ratio 
of one active doctor for every 750 people, our 
net rise in population in 1954 demanded a net 
increase of 3,333 new doctors, yet our actual 
net increase of new doctors was only 2,816 
in 1954, a deficit of 517 in 1 year alone, ex- 
cluding any consideration of the existing 
shortage of some 20,000 doctors. 


VII. HOW MANY DOCTORS ARE IN PRACTICE IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 

1. As of December 31, 1953, the total num- 
ber of physicians in the continental United 
States was 218,522. This includes: 156,333 
engaged in private practice; 6,677 in full-time 
research and teaching and physicians em- 
ployed by insurance companies, industries, 
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and health departments; 29,161 interns, resi- 
dents in hospitals, and physicians engaged 
in hospital administration; 17,040 in Gov- 
ernment services; 9,311 retired or not in 
practice. 


VIII. HOW MANY MORE DOCTORS DO WE NEED TO 
BRING THE REGIONS OF THE NATION WITH THE 
LOWEST RATIOS OF PHYSICIANS TO POPULA- 
TION UP TO THE CURRENT AVERAGE FOR THE 
NATION? 


1. The report made in 1952 by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation stated that in 1960, in order to 
bring the regions of the Nation with the 
present lowest ratios of physicians to popula- 
tion up to the current average for the Na- 
tion, it would require 22,000 aditional phy- 
sicians over and above the predicted supply 
for that year. 

(a) This means that between 1952 (when 
this estimate was made) and 1960 our exist- 
ing medical schools must train about 2,750 
more physicians per year (or roughly 50- 
percent more medical-school graduates per 
year than are currently being graduated 
yearly in order to have these additional 22,000 
badly needed physicians in 1960. 


IX. HOW MANY MORE DOCTORS WILL WE NEED BY 
1960 FOR REASONABLY COMPREHENSIVE MEDI- 
CAL CARE FOR THE WHOLE CIVILIAN POPULA~ 
TION? 

1. The report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on the Health Needs of the Nation, made 
in 1952, stated that by 1960, the United 
States will need 30,000 additional physicians 
over and above the predicted supply for that 
year for reasonably comprehensive medical 
care to the whole civilian population, for the 
pressing needs of public-health services, in- 
dustrial medicine, mental and tuberculosis 
staffs, faculties of medical schools and 
schools of public health, and to meet all 
the requirements of the Armed Forces at 
present mobilization levels. This estimate, 
however, would still leave the physician- 
population ratio for the country as a whole 
well below that which prevails in some sec- 
tions of the country today. 

x. HOW MANY MORE DOCTORS WOULD WE NEED 
BY 1960 FOR THE WHOLE NATION TO HAVE THE 
SAME PHYSICIAN POPULATION RATIO OF NEW 
ENGLAND AND THE CENTRAL ATLANTIC STATES? 


1. The report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on the health needs of the Nation, 
made in 1952, stated that in 1960, in order 
to bring all regions of the United States 
up to the average physician-population ratio 
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of New England and the Central Atlantic 
States, it would require 45,000 additional phy- 
siclans over and above the predicted supply 
for that year. 

(a) This means that between 1952 (when 
this estimate was made) and 1960 our exist- 
ing medical schools must train about 5,625 
more physicians per year (or roughly twice 
as many more medical school graduates per 
year) than are currently being graduated 
yearly in order to have these additional 
45,000 badly needed physicians in 1960. 


XI, HOW MUCH MONEY DO DOCTORS EARN YEAR- 
LY IN THE UNITED STATES? 

1. In 1949 (latest figures available), United 
States doctors (excluding interns and full- 
time teachers) averaged $11,058 net. General 
practitioners of all ages averaged 88,835. 

2. In 1950, the average physician earned 
$11,538. 

3. In 1951, the average physician earned 
$12,518. 

4. Among full specialists in independent 
practice in 1949, the fields in which the 
largest incomes were made are the following: 


Average net 
income, 1949 


5. Among salaried full specialists in 1949, 
the fields in which the largest incomes were 


made are the following: 


Average net 

income, 1949 
Roentgenology-radiology- --- $12, 326 
C —— — ——— 11, 745 
Multiple specialties_....-.......... 10, 742 
Ophthalmology-otolaryngology 10, 644 
Industrial practice 10,271 
2 W EESE EEA 10, 034 
Orthopedic surgery 9, 580 
General surgery - 9,283 
Raa ny SY MER SS, el ER 9,218 
Physical medieine 8, 500 


XII, WHICH ARE THE LARGEST MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES? 
The first 10 medical schools with the larg- 
est enrollments for 1953-54 are: 


1 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6 
ty College of Medicine. 


8. State University of New York, New York City 
9. Northwestern University 


Naf 


10. Harvard Medical School 


Enroll- Grad- 
State ment uates 

750 159 

728 155 

667 169 

666 163 

599 132 

575 139 

575 136 

573 131 

533 136 

531 148 


ON 


XIII. HOW MANY NEW MEDICAL SCHOOLS HAVE 
BEEN ESTABLISHED IN THE LAST 20 YEARS IN 
THE UNITED STATES? 

1. Only five medical schools have been es- 
tablished since 1935: 

(a) Medical College of Alabama, division 
of University of Alabama, Birmingham, Ala, 
established 1943; 

(b) Southwestern Medical Foundation, 
Dallas, Tex., established 1943, which became 
a branch of the University of Texas on Sep- 
tember 1, 1949, and changed its name to the 
Southwestern Medical School of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

(c) University of Washington School of 
Medicine, Seattle, Wash., established in 1946; 


(d) University of California at Los An- 
geles, established in 1951, will admit its 
fourth class in 1954; 

(e) University of Miami School of Med- 
icine, established 1952, will admit its third 
year class in 1954, and plans to have all 4 
years in operation by the fall of 1955. 

2. There were 1,136 students enrolled in 
these five medical schools for the year 1953- 
54. There were only a total of 227 graduates 
in the year ending June 30, 1954, from the 
Medical College of Alabama, Southwestern 
Medical School, and the University of Wash- 
ington School of Medicine. The University 
of California at Los Angeles Medical School 
and the University of Miami School of Medi- 
cine have not as yet graduated any medical 
students. 
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XIV. ARE ANY NEW MEDICAL SCHOOLS BEING 
PLANNED? 


1. If medical-school development plans, 
as outlined in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association of September 11, 1954, 
are carried through, four 4-year medical 
schools will be added. These new schools 
would be: 

(a) The Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine at Yeshiva University anticipates that 
progress on construction will be sufficiently 
rapid to permit admission of a first-year 
class in 1955. 

(b) The University of Florida at Gaines- 
ville has received a $5 million appropriation 
from the 1953 legislature to develop the 
medical-science building that will constitute 
the first unit of the college of medicine. Ac- 
cording to current planning, the school will 
admit its first class in 1956. 

(e) A new medical school—Seton Hall Col- 
lege of Medicire and Dentistry—has just been 
incorporated in New Jersey. It is hoped that 
the new college will be ready to accept stu- 
dents for the fall of 1955. This new college 
will be at the Jersey City Medical Center. 

(d) University of Kentucky's board of 
trustees has sanctioned the establishment of 
a medical school in Lexington to cost about 
$25 million. This will not get underway 
constructionwise until about July 1, 1955. 


XV, ARE ANY 2-YEAR SCHOOLS PLANNING TO Ex- 
PAND TO 4-YEAR MEDICAL SCHOOLS? 

1. The following 2-year schools have plans 
to expand to 4 years: 

(a) The University of Mississippi is com- 
pleting the construction program of its new 
hospital and medical-school building at 
Jackson. It is anticipated that the first reg- 
ular third-year class will be registered in the 
fall of 1955, 

(b) The legislature of Missouri has appro- 
priated $13,500,000 for the building program 
now underway at the University of Missouri, 
and it is hoped that the developmental pro- 
gram will permit the 1953-54 entering class 
to continue on into its third year of training 
at the University of Missouri. 

(c) At West Virginia University, planning 
for their new medical center continues, but 
no definite date has as yet been advanced for 
registration of the first third-year class. 

(d) In North Dakota, the legislature has 
directed that the school of medicine admit 
a third-year class by 1955, and that a full 
4-year program be in operation by 1956. 

It is impossible to predict the number of 
students who will graduate from these new 
4-year schools and the 2-year schools plan- 
ning to expand to 4-year schools in the next 
6 years. For example, the University of Flor- 
ida at Gainesville will only enroll 50 fresh- 
men. This means a first graduating class of 
only about 45 doctors. By 1960, when it is 
estimated we will need at least 22,000 doctors 
over and above the predicted supply of new 
doctors graduating each year (about 6,800), 
most of these schools will have been able to 
turn out only 1 graduating class toward meet- 
ing this deficit. 


XVI. HOW MUCH MONEY DO MEDICAL SCHOOLS 

SPEND EACH YEAR FOR TRAINING NEW DOCTORS? 
1. Estimated funds available to our medi- 

cal schools in 1954-55 totaled $148,645,201. 


Budgeted funds and appropri- 


— E EE E E $93, 408, 312 
Funds for miscellaneous proj- 

COUN n a pee earn een eee 4,978, 812 
Research grants from outside 

E fos A 43, 383, 666 
Teaching grants from outside 

0 6, 874, 411 


c r 


2. The $93-million estimated basic budgets 
of the medical schools represent an average 
budget of about $1,167,604 for each of the 
80 schools if the money were evenly dis- 
tributed. 
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(a) Thirty-eight schools report 1954-55 
budgets of over a million dollars; six of the 
4-year schools report budgets of less than 
$500,000, with one such school having a 
budget of less than $400,000. 

3. Of the $93-million estimated basic 
budgets of the medical schools, about $18,- 
182,000, or only 19.5 percent, of the budgets 
is provided by students’ tuition. 


XVII, WHAT ARE THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS SPENDING 
FOR CONSTRUCTION? 


1. An estimated $110,013,846 is budgeted 
for capital expenditures at the present time 
for construction and equipment of basic 
medical science, hospital and clinic, dormi- 
tory and other facilities. 

(a) During 1953 projects of this nature 
totaling $64,115,574 were completed. 

2. In 1947-48 medical schools estimated a 
need of about $330 million for construction 
of facilities over and above operating-fund 
needs and research-fund needs. All but 
4 schools out of 79 reported a need for addi- 
tional or improved space. 

3. The Journal of the American Medical 
Association of September 11, 1954, states: 
“Medical schools indicate that large sums are 
still needed for construction of new build- 
ings, remodeling and modernization of ex- 
isting facilities, and the purchase and in- 
stallment of new permanent equipment.” 


XVIII. HAVE THE COSTS OF EDUCATING A DOCTOR 
INCREASED? 


1. The average cost of educating one doctor 
has increased more than 100 percent in the 
last 20 years, and is estimated today at more 
than $13,000. Epoch-making advances in 
scientific knowledge in the past few decades 
have made the essential curricula for a 
medical student much more complicated and 
costly, as well as a steadily rising cost of 
living due to inflation. 


XIX. HAVE THE TUITION FEES INCREASED FOR 
MEDICAL STUDENTS? 

1. Tuition fees for resident students have 
increased 62 percent since 1940, and tuition 
fees for nonresident students have increased 
76 percent during the same period. However, 
they pay only about one-fifth of the cost; 
and the fees cannot be raised without seri- 
ously narrowing the groups from which our 
future doctors can come. 

Average tuition fees for resident students: 


dents: 

194041. — — —— $445 
195854 — .ͤ— 772 
XX. WHAT IS THE COST TO A STUDENT FOR A 


MEDICAL EDUCATION? 

1. The average annual expenditure by a 
student for 1 year of medical school in 
1953-54 was $2,380, a total of about $9,520 
for the entire undergraduate period. This 
included tuition, special fees, equipment, 
books, and essential living costs. 

2. Minimum costs reported averaged ap- 
proximately $1,690 per year, or $6,760 for the 
entire 4 years. 

3. Of the $3,000 to $4,500 a year it costs 
the medical school to educate him, the medi- 
cal student pays $600 to $900 a year in tuition, 
or about one-fifth of the cost, 


XXI. IS THERE A SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED PER- 


1. Yes. Out of 80 schools, for the year 
1954-55, there were 258 vacant full-time posi- 
tions. Of these 258 vacancies, 107 were in 
basic medical science faculties and 151 were 
in clinical departments. 

2. In 1954, 22 percent of the 10,542 avail- 
able internships in 844 hospitals were un- 
filled. This shortage of more than 2,000 in- 
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terns is a serious crippler of hospital serv- 
ices throughout the county since interns are 
the backbone of emergency and routine med- 
ical services in many hospitals. This short- 
age poses a serious threat to good patient 
care 


3. In 1954, 21 percent of the residency ap- 
pointments in the various medical specialties 
were not filled. Of 23,630 approved resi- 
dencies in internal medicine, surgery, ob- 
stretics, pediatrics, etc., 5,011 were not taken. 
The resident, who takes an average of 2 
years training in a specialty after having 
completed his internship, is a valuable and 
key part of any hospital staff, 

4. The New York Times reports that in 
their 1952 nationwide survey it was found 
that “45 percent (of the Nation’s medical 
schools) find it difficult to get a sufficient 
number of qualified faculty members.” 


XXII. ARE THERE SHORTAGES OF NURSES, AUXIL= 
IARY NURSING WORKERS AND TECHNICIANS? 


1. Yes. According to latest available fig- 
ures taken from the 1952 report of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation, it is estimated that the shortage 
of nurses for this country as a whole in 1960 
may exceed 50,000. 

(a) In 1951, about 27,000 nurses graduated 
from 3-year programs and less than 2,000 
from 4- or 5-year programs which lead to a 
college degree. The expected supply of 
nurses in 1960 will not meet the increased 
demands of new hospitals and expanding 
community health services, nor will it make 
up present deficiencies. 

(b) In public hearings before the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation, community leaders pleaded for 
more nurses to staff their essential health 
services. Hospital administrators testified to 
large numbers of wards closed because they 
cannot obtain nurses to staff the beds. Men- 
tal and tuberculosis hospitals need more 
nurses, public health units are begging for 
them, industrial health programs suffer for 
want of them. Nursing schools and nurs- 
ing education suffer from a lack of qualified 
teachers. 

2. There are almost 300,000 auxiliary nurs- 
ing workers in hospitals, and perhaps an- 
other 100,000 elsewhere. The need in 1960 
for these workers is estimated at more than 
450,000. 

(a) Most auxiliary workers receive poor 
training. This training should be developed 
and intensified so that these workers can 
take over routine housekeeping and bedside 
tasks to release the graduate nurses to use 
the special skills in which they have been 
trained. 

3. The technician shortage is a serious bot- 
tleneck in the provision of medical service. 
Hospitals in the United States recently re- 
ported about 18,000 vacant positions for 
workers in 7 major fields allied to medicine 
(i. e., laboratory technicians, therapists of 
all kinds, X-ray technicians, hospital admin- 
istrators, clinical psychologists, etc.), and 
an expected need for 35,000 additional work- 
ers in these allied fields in another 5 years. 
The opening of new hospitals and the in- 
creasing demand for more comprehensive 
medical services will aggravate these de- 
ficiencies. 

4. President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message to Congress on January 7, 
1955, stated as one of his medical recom- 
mendations: To reduce the gaps in medical 
service, I shall propose: New measures to 
facilitate construction of needed health fa- 
cilities and help reduce shortages of trained 
health personnel.” 


XXIII, DO OUR MEDICAL SCHOOLS NEED FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT? 

1. In a nationwide survey conducted by 
the New York Times in 1952 it was found 
that “30 percent of the Nation’s medical 
schools report that they are unable to get 
sufficient funds to meet their operating 
budgets.” 
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2. Brig. Gen. James S. Simmons, the late 
dean of the Harvard School of Public Health, 
states that the Nation’s 10 schools of public 
health are in a precarious financial position 
with student tuition fees paying less than 
10 percent of the cost of training these 
students. “The financial plight of these 10 
public-health schools is such that their total 
output of specialists is now only one-fifth of 
the number needed to operate the Nation’s 
peacetime health program.” 

3. The medical colleges absorb approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the total budgets of 
the universities of which they are a part, 
although they enroll only 10 percent of the 
total university population. “Many univer- 
sity trustees are wondering whether they can 
afford their medical schools,” said a recent 
statement of the National Fund for Medical 
Education, 

4. In 1948, as the result of surveys com- 
piled through the American Medical Associ- 
ation, the Surgeon General's Office and the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, 
the National Fund for Medical Education 
states that the Nation’s medical schools had 
a deficit of $10 million and that by 1955 the 
deficit will probably be $20 million. 

(a) The Surgeon General’s committee goes 
even further and states that $30 million ad- 
ditional was needed (in 1948) in annual in- 
come to adequately perform the existing 
functions of our 79 medical schools, over and 
above the $10 million yearly needed to com- 
pensate for existing annual deficits actually 
on the books in red ink. 

(b) None of the foregoing takes construc- 
tion needs into consideration. In 1947-48 
medical schools estimated a need of about 
$330 million for construction of facilities, 
over and above operating-fund needs and 
research-fund needs. All but 4 schools out 
of 79 reported a need for additional or im- 
proved space. 

5. Medical-school budgets have already 
been trimmed to a point where any further 
reduction would endanger the quality of the 
product; that is, of medical teaching and re- 
search, and eventually of medical practice 
and medical care. Faculty time per student 
today is already 7 percent lower than it was 
10 years ago; some schools have had to re- 
duce teaching staffs to bare minimums, 
Current deficits now make it difficult to re- 
tain capable faculty members and make 
needed additions to the faculties impossible 
to consider. 


XXIV. WHAT IS THE MEDICAL PROFESSION DOING 
TO HELP ITSELF FINANCIALLY IN THE MATTER 
OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING? 


1. The National Fund for Medical Educa- 
tion was founded in 1949 as a central fund- 
raising agency for the Nation’s medical 
schools. From its inception until July 1954, 
the fund distributed $6,941,056 to the medi- 
cal schools. Of this amount, roughly, 45 
percent, or a little over $3 million, was 
raised by the American Medical Education 
Foundation (an arm of the American Medical 
Association). 

(a) The $6,941,056 expenditure by the Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education repre- 
sents a per annum average allotment of a 
little more than $1 million since the estab- 
lishment of the fund. This contrasts with 
the goal of the national fund, which is to 
provide the medical schools of the Nation 
with funds approximating $10 million an- 
nually to aid in meeting the operational 
cost of their educational programs and to 
the annual deficits of our medical schools 
which is estimated to be between $10 million 
and $30 million. 

2. This $10 million yearly goal of the 
national fund includes no funds for con- 
struction, research, or scholarships. In 
January 1954 a sum of $154,296,214 was re- 
quested for the construction of research 
facilities alone by medical schools, hospitals, 
and institutions throughout the United 
States from the National Institutes of Health, 
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United States Public Health Service, Be- 

thesda, Md. 

XXV. HOW DOES EXPENDITURE FOR MEDICAL 
EDUCATION COMPARE WITH MONEY SPENT 
ELSEWHERE BY THE AMERICAN PEOPLE? 

1. In contrast to the $93,408,312 to be spent 
for medical education in the academic year 
1954-55, the American public spent approxi- 
mately in 1953: $5,310,000,000 for tobacco 
products and smoking supplies; $377 million 
for parimutuel net receipts; $105,960,000 for 
makeup bases, face powder, and lipsticks; 
$96 million for face creams. 


Mr. Speaker, we in New Jersey are no 
strangers to the problem of adequate 
medical training as my opening remarks 
and certain research data cited below 
indicate. 

In 1951, during my first term in Con- 
gress, I sent letters to every medical 
school in the United States and Canada 
on behalf of my constituents and their 
aspiring young men and women. Letters 
of regret from the deans of those schools 
said, in effect, “sorry, we're filled,” or, 
“as our medical school is State controlled 
we are obliged to accommodate our own 
cititzens first; sorry.” 

Data concerning medical or dental 
schools in New Jersey shows no dental 
schools in being up to 1954. The first 
dental school is reported to have been 
established in December 1954 in Jersey 
City by Seton Hall University. 

According to the New Jersey History 
Committee's Outline History of New Jer- 
sey, a rival medical society to the New 
Jersey Medical Society established in 
1790 a school at Elizabethtown which was 
closed in 1807. In addition to this, 
Queens College, later Rutgers, permitted 
a school to be opened in New Brunswick, 
under its charter. This school was at- 
tended mostly by New York students and 
in 1811, when the New York Legislature 
refused to license its graduates, it closed. 

The American Medical Association Di- 
rectory, 1950, lists the following medical 
schools as having operated in New Jersey 
until 1891 when all of their charters 
were revoked—why, is not disclosed: 
Hygieo-Therapeutic College, Bergen 
Heights; Medical and Surgical College of 
the State of New Jersey, organized 1888; 
Livingstone University, Haddonfield; 
Central University of Medicine and Sci- 
ence, Jersey City. 

Then came the 20th century with its 
three wars. Each stepped up the need 
for medical and dental doctors and op- 
eratives—World War I, World War II, 
and Korea. In December 1954 Seton 
Hall University, of New Jersey, estab- 
lished a medical and dental school, open 
to all, in Jersey City. 

In America, we are reared with the 
spirit of standing on our own feet, to 
hold our own. As one of the first of the 
Original Three States to join the Union 
in 1787, it is fitting and proper that with 
its new medical and dental school, the 
State of New Jersey, at long last, can 
take its place in the ranks of those who 
can more adequately look after their 
own, and others, too, if need be. 

The below cited article of January 15, 
1955, from local New Jersey sources, tells 
more on this score, and adds, I think, 
information for the benefit of the House 
on the question, Is there adequate medi- 
cal training in the United States?” 
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DEAN OF MEDICINE NAMED FOR SETON MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 


SOUTH ORANGE. —A long-awaited announce- 
ment was forthcoming this week when the 
identity of the dean of medicine in the 
Seton Hall College of Medicine and Dentistry 
was announced by Seton Hall University's 
president, Msgr. John L. McNulty. 

Heading up the medical side of New Jer- 
sey’s first college of medicine and dentistry 
will be Dr. Charles L. Brown, presently dean 
of the Hahnemann Medical College, Phila- 
delphia. 

The dean of the dental school, according 
to previous announcement, has also been 
selected and he is expected to be named in 
the near future. 

Dr. Brown’s resignation at Hahnemann will 
be effective July 1. Prior to that time, he 
will act as consultant for the Seton Hall 
College of Medicine. 

Monsignor McNulty identified Dr. Brown 
as “a man with an unbroken span of over 20 
years’ experience in medical education with 
some of the best medical schools in the coun- 
try. He has,” Monsignor McNulty continued, 
“demonstrated an organizing and adminis- 
trative ability that could be equaled by few 
and that has gained for him national recog- 
nition as an authority in medical education.” 

The Seton Hall president said that Dr. 
Brown will begin right away the determina- 
tion of admission policy and procedures; 
the formulation of curricula; the screening 
of candidates for faculty appointment; and 
the overall pattern of organization for the 
Seton Hall College of Medicine. 

The new dean will also represent the Seton 
Hall College of Medicine in consultations on 
the transformation of the 16-story clinical 
building in Jersey City Medical Center into 
@ medical education unit with classrooms, 
laboratories, conference rooms, and library 
facilities. He plans to take up residence in 
Jersey City after July 1. 

Dr. Brown received his bachelor of science 
degree from the University of Oklahoma in 
1919 and his doctorate in medicine from the 
same school in 1921. In 1923 he joined the 
faculty of the Harvard University Medical 
School as an instructor in pathology. He 
participated in a teaching fellowship and 
served as an instructor in internal medicine 
at Harvard until 1928 when he joined the 
faculty of the University of Michigan Medical 
School as an associate professor of medicine. 

In 1935, he left Michigan to become head 
of the department of medicine at the Temple 
University Medical School in Philadelphia. 

His association with Hahnemann Medical 
College began in 1946 when he was appointed 
dean. In 1948 he assumed additional duties 
as head of the division and the department of 
medicine at Hahnemann, 

Correlative with his experience as a med- 
ical educator, Dr. Brown has held many hos- 
pital positions. He has been resident pa- 
thologist at the Children’s Hospital, Boston; 
chief of the department of medicine, Phila- 
delphia General Hospital, and head of the 
department of medicine, Hahnemann Hos- 
pital. 

Dr. Brown is a fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Physicians, and a diplomate of the 
American Board of Internal Medicine. He 
is a former president of the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society and received the 
Strittmatter award from that organization 
in 1951. In the same year he received an 
honorary doctor of law degree from Temple 
University. 

As dean of the Seton Hall College of Medi- 
cine, Dr. Brown will retain the position of 
chief consultant in internal medicine to the 
Chief Medical Director of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in Washington. 

He has contributed many scientific papers 
to the journals of the profession and is a 
member of the editorial board of the J. B. 
Lippincott Publishing Co. He is currently 
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engaged in writing a textbook on medical 
treatment in general practice. 

The Seton Hall College of Medicine and 
Dentistry, New Jersey’s first, was incorpor- 
ated on August 6 last year. On August 11 
ceremonies marking the formal establish- 
ment were held in the Medical Center and 
attended by public officials and prominent 
educators and professional men. The new 
medical-dental college received its charter 
from the State board of education on Novem- 
ber 17, and a formal lease for the use of the 
clinical building was signed by the college 
on December 11, 1954. 


INVITATION TO HOLD 1960 OLYMPIC 
GAMES AT DETROIT, MICH, 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution (S. J. Res. 
14) extending an invitation to the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee to hold the 
1960 Olympic games at Detroit, Mich. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That whereas the United 
States Olympic Association will invite the 
International Olympic Committee to hold 
the Olympic games in the United States at 
Detroit, Mich., in 1960, the Government of 
the United States joins in the invitation of 
the United States Olympic Association to 
the International Olympic Committee to 
hold the 1960 Olympic games in the United 
States at Detroit, Mich.; and expresses the 
sincere hope that the United States will be 
selected as the site for this great enterprise 
in international good will, 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is directed to 
transmit a copy of this joint resolution to 
the International Olympic Committee. 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time I should like to bring to the 
attention of the House certain observa- 
tions and the feelings of the city of De- 
troit in connection with Senate Joint 
Resolution 14. 

This resolution, unanimously adopted 
by the Senate on Tuesday, calls upon the 
United States Government to join with 
the United States Olympic Association in 
extending an invitation to the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee to hold the 
1960 Olympic games in Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit was selected by the United 
States Olympic Association as the only 
city in this country which would have 
official endorsement for the games of 
1960. 

The selection of Detroit as the official 
American site was made by a special 
committee which spent many months 
weighing the bids of many cities. 

Detroit business and community lead- 
ers have labored a dozen years to bring 
the International Olympics to America’s 
fifth largest city, a city which became 
known as the arsenal of democracy in 
World War It and which is now in the 
forefront of production for America’s 
defense needs. 

Of the score of persons who have been 
intimately associated with this venture 
on behalf of Detroit the names of Fred- 
erick Matthaei and Douglas Roby stand 
out. These able business and commun- 
ity leaders have devoted years of their 
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time at great personal expense to win 
this honor for Detroit. Mr. Roby will be 
remembered for his distinguished record 
as president of the Amateur Athletic 
Union of America. 

Another to whom Detroit and the Na- 
tion owe a deep debt of gratitude for pre- 
senting a united front and thereby en- 
hancing our chances of winning the 1960 
games is Avery Brundage, present chair- 
man of the United States Olympic Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Brundage can rightly be called 
Mr. Athlete for the years of untiring 
efforts he has expended on behalf of 
sports in this country. He has per- 
formed yeoman service and should be 
applauded for the good will for this coun- 
try he has spread in his many travels 
throughout the world. 

Detroit is proud of the work of its 
community leaders and is proud that it 
was selected as the official American site 
by our Olympic Association. 

But this honor and the opportunity to 
make a substantial contribution to in- 
ternational good will would not be for 
Detroit alone. The entire Nation would 
share in this enterprise. The athletic 
eyes of the world would be focused on 
our great country for the entire year 
of 1960 should the Olympic games be 
awarded to us. 

Detroit business leaders are confident 
that Detroit and nearby communities in 
Michigan could master the enormous 
problems involved in such an under- 


It has been estimated that staging of 
the games would cost $12 million. This 
would be spent for housing and other 
special facilities needed for the thou- 
sands of athletes and guests who would 
participate in the Olympics. 

Detroit is fortunate in having at hand 
adequate stadia and athletic plants re- 
quired for the Olympics. In nearby Ann 
Arbor, home of the University of Mich- 
igan, there is a stadium which seats 
nearly 100,000 people. Detroit and Ann 
Arbor are linked by modern divided ex- 
pressway highways. 

In addition within the city of Detroit 
there are the great athletic facilities of 
the University of Detroit, which only re- 
cently completed a new $5 million field 
house and Olympia stadium, an indoor 
arena of suitable size. 

Detroit is blessed with great natural 
advantages, being situated on the De- 
troit River, the busiest waterway in the 
world, and closely adjacent to Lakes Erie, 
St. Clair, and Huron, three of the Great 
Lakes. 

Then, too, Detroit has excellent trans- 
portation advantages, being linked with 
the rest of America and the world by 
the great airlines, railroads, and high- 
ways. 

Detroit has two modern airports and 
plans are in the making for a third major 
airport, servicing national and interna- 
tional flights. Detroit is served by five 
of America’s great railroads—New York 
Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Wabash, and Chesapeake & Ohio—and 
has a direct link by rail with Canada, our 
good neighbor to the north and one of 
the world’s great countries. Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada, is only a 5-minute car 
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ride by way of bridge and tunnel across 
the Detroit River. 

Detroit, too, is linked with the world 
by sealanes. Detroit is fast becoming 
one of the world’s busiest ports and the 
development of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
will add to the city’s growth. 

In every respect Detroit more than 
meets the needs of this country in stag- 
ing a successful Olympiad. 

There is even a greater resource not 
yet mentioned. That is the planning 
knowhow of our great industrial and 
community leaders. These are the men 
and women who mobilized industry to 
meet this country’s needs in World War 
II and since. These are leaders of vision 
and ability, people from whom great 
things can be expected at any time. 

Detroit can quite properly boast of an 
enthusiastic citizenry to back up its 
leaders. As has been proved dramatic- 
ally in the past, Detroit can get big jobs 
done. 

But because the benefits of playing 
host to the 1960 Olympic games go be- 
yond the borders of any city or State, 
I would suggest to my colleagues in the 
Congress that staging these games 
should be a national responsibility. 

In the past the host city has been 
solely responsible for holding the inter- 
national games in this country. The 
most recent example was Los Angeles, 
which successfully handled the games in 
1932, the last time the games were held 
in this country. 

In view of the international aspect of 
the Olympic games and the fact that 
benefits would accrue to the entire coun- 
try, I most seriously suggest that the 
Congress consider sharing the financial 
costs involved with the city of Detroit, 
should the games be awarded to this 
country. No other country places the 
entire financial burden on the host city. 

This is a matter to which we can give 
more serious attention at a later date, 
but basic planning must be begun as soon 
as the International Olympic Committee 
makes a favorable decision on the invita- 
tion of this Nation. 

At any rate this resolution deserves the 
unqualified support of each Member of 
the House. There is no partisan flavor 
to this resolution. It is a challenge to 
the pride of America and the Congress 
should go on record in support of this 
country’s Olympic Association in en- 
dorsing the city of Detroit as host for 
the 1960 Olympic games. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE LATE HONORABLE RUSH DEW 
HOLT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
tke gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
timely passing of Rush D. Holt, a former 
United States Senator from Weston, 
W. Va., at the Federal Research Clinic, 
at Bethesda, on Tuesday, reminds us 
again of the uncertainty of life and the 
certainty of death. 

Rush Dew Holt was born June 19, 
1905, at Weston, W. Va. He was elected 
to the United States Senate in the year 
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1934 at the age of 29 years, and served 
1 term. He has been a member of the 
West Virginia House of Delegates for 
many years, both prior and subsequent 
to his service in the United States Sen- 
ate, having first been elected at the age 
of 25 years. 

The former schoolteacher was still 6 
months short of the required 30 years in 
November 1934 and did not take his 
Senate seat until June 19, 1935. 

Age had always been a thorn in the 
side of the “boy wonder.” He gradu- 
ated from high school in his native 
Weston at 14. He was turned down at 
the University of Cincinnati as too 
young. Instead, he went to small Salem 
College, West Virginia. He later re- 
ceived degrees from LaSalle University 
and West Virginia University. Before 
entering politics seriously, Mr. Holt 
served as a teacher or instructor at Bed- 
ford (Va.) High School, Salem College, 
and Glenville (W. Va.) State Teachers 
College. He married the former Helen 
Froelich, of Gridley, Ind., a teacher at 
the old National Park College, Forest 
Glen, Md., in June 1941. They had two 
children, a daughter Helen, and a son, 
Rush, Jr. 

Rush Dew Holt was the son of Dr. 
Matthew Holt, a Weston physician and 
editor. His mother was the former Mrs. 
Lele Dew. Mr. Holt was an able, con- 
scientious young man and citizen. He 
had deep convictions with respect to 
what he believed to be right and wrong. 
He stuck with those convictions and did 
not hesitate to express his views. 

The passing of Mr. Holt was not un- 
expected. He had been in failing health 
for many months and unable to qualify 
as a member of the House of Delegates 
of the West Virginia Legislature now in 
session. 

To his grieved wife and family, I ex- 
tend my sincere and heartfelt sympathy. 
May our God who looks over the des- 
tinies of us all give them strength and 
courage to bear their sorrow. 


A CAFETERIA AND A DINING ROOM 
FOR HOUSE LEGISLATIVE EM- 
PLOYEES AND FOR THE REPRE- 
SENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Mr. 
Speaker, while I know of no one who is 
opposed to the project which would pro- 
vide an adequate and comfortable eat- 
ing place for legislative employees of the 
House, who number more than 1,500, 
and Members of Congress, who number 
435, previous attempts to provide those 
adequate facilities bogged down. 

Permit me to suggest that legislative 
employees and Members of the House 
write the Speaker and the minority lead- 
er, telling why she or he favors this 
move. 

The only reason for this suggestion is 
that I personally know of no one op- 
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posed to it, but we know that the assist- 
ance of the Speaker and the minority 
leader will give us what we all want be- 
fore the House adjourns late this sum- 
mer or early next fall. 

The recent message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States among other 
things stated in reference to health in- 
surance the following: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Because the strength of our Nation is in 
its people, their good heaith is a proper na- 
tional concern; healthy Americans live more 
rewarding, more productive and happier 
lives. Fortunately, the Nation continues its 
advance in bettering the health of all its 
people. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 
DISPENSED WITH 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I do this 
solely for the purpose of inquiring what 
the program for next week will be. I 
think the Members would like to know. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very happy 
that my friend from Illinois made the 
inquiry. 

There is no business on Monday or 
Tuesday. 

Wednesday we will consider H. R. 
3828, the pay-raise bill for judges, some 
of the officials of the Department of 
Justice, and the Members of Congress. 

Thursday and Friday, if a rule is re- 
ported out, which I expect, H. R. 1, the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, will come up. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Will the sol- 
dier-ballot bill come up? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. That mat- 
ter is before the Committee on Rules, 
and I understand, as the result of hear- 
ings, further consideration of one of the 
titles of the bill is going to be given by 
the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. It may be that we can bring it 
up if the matter is adjusted, but I can- 
not announce it in the program at this 
particular time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SERVICES ACT OF 1949 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 31, I introduced a bill, H. R. 
3322, that is of deep interest to every 
Member of this body. This bill would 
amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 and 
make clear beyond any doubt what 
the Congress meant when it said in 
1949 and 1950 that surplus property, 
both real and personal, no longer needed 
by the Federal Government and which is 
needed and useful for educational and 
health purposes may be donated for such 
purposes. 

Since introducing this bili I have re- 
ceived many calls from Members of this 
body, indicating very clearly that they 
have just as deep an interest in this 
matter as I. 

Because of the expressed approval and 
deep interest that has been shown, I 
have found it desirable to schedule hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Dona- 
ble Property of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations beginning next 
Tuesday, February 15, in room 1301, New 
House Office Building at 10 a. m. I hope 
that all members will make note of this 
time and place and be present either on 
this day or the next following days. 

Iam pleased to announce that Senator 
McCLELLAN and 21 cosponsors have in- 
troduced an identical bill in the Senate 
Senate bill 1004 —and Senator McCLEL- 
LAN made an excellent statement in the 
Recorp of February 7 concerning this 
matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that it is again 
necessary to hold hearings, issue reports 
and enact legislation on this subject. 
I thought that the Congress after a thor- 
ough investigation of the matter in 1949 
had clearly expressed itself in Public Law 
152, and reiterated its directions in Pub- 
lic Law 754 on September 5, 1950. 

The fact is, however, that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has in recent months 
established its own regulations and re- 
quirements in such a manner, that the 
intent of the laws passed by Congress 
have been brushed aside, and as a con- 
sequence, the donation program is in 
very great danger. 

In a similar and related situation, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] 
has epitomized the matter in words that 
compel my admiration and exactly re- 
flect my views. 

In a letter to the Secretary of De- 
fense, dated January 19, this year, Con- 
gressman CURTIS stated: 

In my opinion this is directly contrary to 
the laws by the Congress in words and cer- 
tainly in intent. It is directly contrary to 
the statement of policy as expressed by the 
President from time to time. In my judg- 
ment this is one more instance where the 
Congress in proper fulfillment of its con- 
stitutional authority has written laws and 
the Military Establishment has sought to 
subvert these laws. 
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The important fact is that the Comp- 
troller of the Department of Defense has 
issued a recent regulation based on a 
permissive law dealing with a related 
subject. As a result, large inventories of 
military property have been capitalized 
into stock funds which, by Department 
of Defense interpretation, means that 
such property, though useful and needed 
for education and health purposes, is 
no longer eligible for donation. 

Instead, property of great public use- 
fulness, is being sold in quantities all 
over the country at a very small return 
to the Government. 

We all know of the dire needs in the 
fields of education and public health. 
I submit that by donating Federal prop- 
erty of no further Federal usefulness to 
these suffering institutions, we are mak- 
ing the most beneficial disposition of 
Government property. 

As Members of the Congress, we are 
called upon to make contributions of our 
surplus food and property to foreign 
countries. We find it to be in our en- 
lightened self-interest to do so. What 
about enlightened self-interest at home? 
What about our own institutions that 
need assistance? 

May I paraphrase a well-known ax- 
iom, “giving begins at home.” 

May I also point out that the total 
donations for educational and health use 
from the surplus disposal program, is a 
small fraction of the total now being 
sold on the American market. 

Since the donation program started, 
hundreds of schools and hospitals have 
received help. Many have found that 
even small amounts of surplus Federal 
property to be a godsend in carrying 
them over the long emergency period 
which may yet last a generation. Over 
and over again they have testified that 
without this property, it would have been 
difficult if not impossible to have coped 
with the swollen school enrollments and 
hospital loads. 

If the Federal Government sells some- 
thing that cost a dollar and only gets a 
few pennies return, and if this same 
property is really useful and needed by 
our schools and hospitals, I say give it 
to them for nothing. 

It is only common sense to do so, and 
thereby lighten the load for which we 
as Members of Congress have at least 
some responsibility. This was our intent 
when the Congress passed Public Laws 
152 in 1949 and Public Law 754 in 1950. 
Now we find that the Department of De- 
fense, from which 85 percent of the sur- 
pluses come, is making ineffective the 
wishes of Congress, is bypassing these 
laws, because it chooses to do so. 

It is claimed by the Department of De- 
fense that the donation program is ob- 
taining increasing amounts of property. 
This is misleading. The truth is that 
the disposal program in the military 
agencies has been enormously accel- 
erated but the dollar value going to edu- 
cational and health purposes while in- 
creasing slightly in some States, does 
not tell the story of the percentagewise 
reduction. Much surplus property of 
great value for school and hospital use 
is not being offered for such purposes 
but is being sold to the highest bidder. 
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rtant that immediate ties which (1) are capable of producing 
Se; eee pok y jl] class II durum wheat and (2) have produced 
alae 3 ee ths such wheat for commercial food products 
reaffirm wha ngress wan one wi 1945 
this surplus property, because more large e ose: uid i, 2 ae pao 
sales are scheduled for the near future. tne wheat acreage allotment for any farm 
Under the Constitution, Congress has shall not exceed the difference between the 
the sole right and obligation to control acreage of cropland on the farm suitable for 
the sale of all Government-owned prop- the production of wheat and the wheat 
his act will indi- acreage allotment, if any, determined with- 
erty. The passage of t ac noe hb Wein tek 
te in no uncertain terms what the out regard to this subsection, an 
7% d crease in allotment shall be conditioned 
comes taxes that American citizens paid UPOR the production thereon of class IL 
urum whea e — 
to the Federal Government bought this allotments authorized by this subsec- 
property, the public owns it, not Fed- tion shall be in addition to the national, 
eral agencies, and all this bill will do State, and county wheat acreage allotments, 
is to see that the public utilizes for good and the acreage of class II durum wheat 


urpo: wns. thereon shall not be considered in estab- 
x bes what it already owns. lishing future State, county, and farm acre- 
age allotments.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


WHEAT MARKETING QUOTA 
PROVISIONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 145) to 
amend the wheat marketing quota pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended. Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. unanimous consent that all Members 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to may have 5 legislative days in which to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- extend their remarks in the Recorp im- 
homa [Mr. ALBERT]? mediately preceding the vote on the bill 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Reserving the S. 145. 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, I should The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
like to yield to the ranking member of it is so ordered. 
the Committee on Agriculture IMr. There was no objection. 

Hope], for a statement on a bp ws 
i A er, this 
8 e n and was USE OF OFFSHORE OIL REVENUES 
reported unanimously by the House FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
Committee on Agriculture. It is a de- Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
partmental bill, submitted by the De- unanimous consent to extend my re- 
partment of Agriculture, and deals with marks at this point in the REcorp. 
a very critical situation with respect to The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the production of durum wheat. It must the request of the gentleman from 
be passed this week if we are going to Rhode Island? 
get full advantage of it, because it must There was no objection. 
be explained to producers, and they Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, during 
must become familiar with it prior to the recent hearings before the Senate 
seeding time which begins soon after the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
first of March. considering legislation to provide Federal 

The purpose of the legislation is to en- assistance for a program of school con- 
courage the production of durum or struction, I was deeply impressed by a 
macaroni wheat which is in very short circumstance most unusual in my expe- 
supply due to the ravages of a new type rience in Congress. Not one person ap- 
of stem rust known as race 15B. peared to speak in opposition to a pro- 

Under this legislation farmers will be gram of school construction financed in 
permitted to seed, harvest, and sell part by the Federal Government. To the 
durum wheat over and above their v. -es, of mkncmletgo: Open: Y- Owe 
ular wheat allotments. The bill applies ganization sought an opportunity to ex- 
only to the 1955 crop and is limited to the press opposition. It can, therefore, be 
States of North and South Dakota, Min- taken for granted that there is uniform 
nesota, and Montana. acknowledgment of the fact that there is 

I know of no opposition to the meas- a drastic situation which must be faced 
ure and urge its prompt passage at this up to by all Americans. A solution to our 
time. overcrowded and understaffed school- 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to rooms must be found immediately if we 
the present consideration of the bill? are going to continue to afford ourselves 

There being no objection, the Clerk the luxury of being proud that we are 
read the bill, as follows: Americans. 

Be it enacted, ete., That subsection (e) of During the hearings on the Senate 
section 334 of the Agricultural Adjustment side, and in discussions I have had with 
Act of 1938, as amended (7 U. S. C. 1334 (e)), Senators and Members of the House, it 
is amended, beginning with the 1955 crop of seems to me the only area of concern now 
wheat, to read as follows: is the amount of money to be taken from 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision the Federal Treasury and the method 
of this act, the Secretary shall increase the to be applied in apportioni this sum 
farm marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments for the 1955 crop of wheat for farms ®Mong the several States in order to ac- 
located in counties in the States of Minne- complish the maximum good. 
sota, Montana, North Dakota, and South I am not too much worried about a 
formula, though I am concerned. I do 
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Dakota designated by the Secretary as coun- 
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not want the wornout concepts of 
“wealthy States” and “poorer States” 
employed. I want to see the Federal 
Government apply its resources in the 
areas where there is the greatest need 
and at the same time I want the law to 
spell out clearly that the State which is 
the recipient of these Federal funds must 
be able to demonstrate that it is exhaust- 
ing its best efforts to meet the school 
problem. I have no doubt the Congress 
can and will work out a formula which 
will be satisfactory—and will accomplish 
the real purpose of this legislation. 

I am introducing a bill which is di- 
rected squarely at the problem of ob- 
taining the funds to be divided among 
the States. I think all of us acknowl- 
edge that States with substantial reve- 
nue resources must not complain about 
helping a sister State with substantially 
less resources, I think we all acknowl- 
edge, also, that the development of the 
Federal establishment has preempted a 
substantial area of revenue raising— 
thus, in a sense, depriving individual 
States of funds which could be put to 
good use, within their own borders. 

Having this in mind, I propose that 
resources which are the property of all 
the United States be earmarked for the 
support of this school-construction pro- 
gram which is properly the problem of 
all the United States, 

Here is a problem which, as I say, is 
acknowledged by everyone and appar- 
ently is opposed by no one. Here are 
resources which in my opinion belong 
to everyone in the country. These re- 
sources should not be permitted to fatten 
the coffers of a few States, who will be 
looking for their share of a Federal-aid- 
to-education program. Permitting the 
income from this valuable area to go 
solely to the bordering States puts all 
other States at a distinct disadvantage 
and subjects them to an improper pen- 
alty every time taxes are collected to 
support a Federal program intended to 
benefit all the States. 

This proposal, I know, has the enthu- 
siastic support of several Senators and 
Members of the House. It seems to me 
it affords a painless method for solving 
a very painful problem. 


Joint resolution to subject the submerged 
lands under the marginal seas to the pro- 
„ eee IVE Oueren new 
Lands Act, and to amend such act in order 
to provide that revenues under its pro- 
visions shall be used as grants-in-aid of 
primary, secondary, and higher education 
Whereas as a result of the per curiam 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States of March 15, 1954, it is clear that the 
United States acquired in a proprietary as 
well as sovereign capacity the submerged 
lands beyond the ordinary low-water mark 
extending seaward from the coasts of the 
United States and outside of the inland 
waters (hereinafter referred to as “the sub- 
merged lands under the marginal seas“); and 
Whereas section 5 of the Submerged Lands 
Act provides that there is excepted from 
the operation of section 3 thereof “all lands 
acquired by the United States by eminent 
domain proceedings, purchase, cession, gift, 
or otherwise in a proprietary capacity,” and 
in consequence of this exception, the pro- 
visions of section 3 of that act are inap- 
plicable to the submerged lands under the 
marginal seas: Now, therefore, be it 


~ 
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Resolved, etc., That this joint resolution 
may be cited as the “Submerged Lands 
Under the Marginal Seas Act.” 

Sec. 2. The provisions of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act are hereby made 
applicable to the submerged lands under 
the marginal seas as if such lands were a 
part of the outer Continental Shelf, as 
defined in such act, any provision in the 
Submerged Lands Acts to the contrary not- 
withstanding, and any provisions in the Sub- 
merged Lands Act to the contrary are hereby 
repealed. 

Src. 3. The Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act is amended by deleting section 9 and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Src. 9. Disposition of revenues: (a) All 
rentals, royalties, and other sums paid to the 
Secretary or the Secretary of the Navy under 
any lease on the outer Continental Shelf 
for the period from June 5, 1950, to date, 
and thereafter, shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States and held in a 
special account and, except for the payment 
of refunds under the provisions of section 
10 of this act, such moneys shall be appro- 
priated exclusively for the purpose of pro- 
moting the national defense and national 
security through grants-in-aid of primary, 
secondary, and higher education. 

“(b) An Advisory Council on Education 
for National Security is hereby created to be 
composed of 12 persons to be appointed by 
the President of the United States with re- 
gard to their experience in the relationship 
of education to national defense and na- 
tional security, of whom 6 shall be from the 
fields of education, and research in the nat- 
ural and social sciences. It shall be the 
function of such Council to recommend to 
the President of the United States for sub- 
mission to the Congress not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, a plan for the allocation of the 
grants-in-aid of primary, secondary, and 
higher education provided in paragraph (a) 
of this section in such manner as will con- 
tribute most effectively to meeting the im- 
mediate and long-range requirements of edu- 
cation as it relates to national defense and 
national security.” 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN CON- 
STRUCTION OF CLASSROOM FA- 
CILITIES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BartEy] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, now that 
President Eisenhower has made known 
his position on legislation to meet the 
nationwide demand for Federal assist- 
ance in meeting the shortage of class- 
room facilities in our primary and sec- 
ondary schools, I am sure my colleagues 
would be pleased to know some of the 
reactions to his proposal from school of- 
ficials, parent-teacher groups, and the 
Nation’s press. 

The Washington Post and Times 
Herald refers to his proposal editorially 
as “half a loaf” and makes the point 
that it is as futile as applying a poultice 
to cancer. The editorial goes on to say 
as follows: 

This recognition is a significant step for- 
ward and renders a most valuable service 
to the Nation. But the remedy proposed by 
the President seems to us hesitant, tem- 
porizing, and inadequate. 

Mr. Eisenhower's hesitation grows out of 
a fundamental misapprehension. He fears 
that Federal aid to State public-school sys- 
tems may introduce an element of national 


interference in local activities which ought 
to be kept resolutely independent. But the 
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fear is an unreal one. The proposals for 
Federal aid put forward by the appropriate 
committees of the House and the Senate 
obviate any danger of Federal control. They 
offer financial assistance from the Nation 
because the problem is a national one and 
because the States lack the resources to meet 
it; but they carefully preserve local respon- 
sibility and local independence. 

Instead of a program of direct and simple 
financial aid to the States, Mr. Eisenhower 
has proposed a complicated system under 
which the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment cooperatively would purchase school 
bonds issued by local communities. He ac- 
knowledges, however, that restrictive debt 
limits forbid many school districts to borrow 
in this fashion and that in many others the 
amount of taxable property and local in- 
come is so low as to make it impossible for 
the district either to repay borrowed money 
or rent a satisfactory school building. To 
the impoverished districts he would make 
Federal grants in conjunction with the 
States—thus breaching, so far as they are 
concerned, the wall he had previously erected 
against Federal intervention. If direct Fed- 
eral aid will not imperil the independence 
of communities unable to borrow, it will not 
imperil the independence of more solvent 
communities. 

We think the President has balked at a 
bugbear. The condition of the schools as 
he has pictured it constitutes a national 
crisis. Congress now has before it carefully 
considered bills which will meet this crisis 
more quickly, more generously, and more ef- 
fectively than the President's plan. We hope 
it will enact one of them soon. 


The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald in today’s edition comments edi- 
torially on the President’s remarks at 
his news conference yesterday. The edi- 
torial under the caption “False Economy 
on Schools” is as follows: 


Judging from his news conference com- 
ments yesterday morning, President Eisen- 
hower feels strongly that the main burden 
of revitalizing the Nation’s public schools 
ought to be borne by State governments and 
local public school districts. He would con- 
fine the Federal contribution, except in the 
case of genuinely indigent communities, to 
a kind of pump priming. Indeed, of the $7 
billion of expenditure for school construc- 
tion recommended in his program, only 
$1,120,000,000 would come from the Federal 
Treasury. 

A part of the President's preference for 
this limited Federal participation stems ap- 
parently from a desire for economy. Most of 
the Federal outlay—$900 million earmarked 
for loans to State agencies—would be repaid 
in time, and with interest. But this is an 
economy only in a bookkeeping sense, and 
only from the Federal point of view. Wheth- 
er schools are built out of Federal funds, 
State funds, or local funds, American tax- 
payers are going to have to foot the bill. Be- 
cause the Federal Government takes, in a 
sense, the first bite, and the largest bite, out 
of the taxpayer’s income, and because State 
and local sources of tax revenue are nar- 
rowly limited, we think that the emergency 
burden in school construction ought to be 
shouldered by the Federal Treasury. 

In his message to Congress Mr. Eisenhower 
noted with approval that “capital outlays 
for public-school construction will reach an 
all-time high of $2 billion this year.” This 
entire load is being carried by the States and 
localities. It comes very close to the emer- 
gency expenditure which the President has 
recommended—$7 billion over the next 3 
years. Thus the President is proposing to 
double the State and local load. The trouble 
is that the States and localities are already 


staggering under the load they carry now. 
The President’s program looks oblique, 
cumbersome, and ineficient as compared 
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with a program of direct Federal grants-in- 
aid to the States on a matching basis. The 
latter program, as approved unanimously by 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, would apply national resources can- 
didly and generously to the solution of a 
national problem. That seems both sound 
economy and sound public policy. 


The press today gives the reaction of 
the school officials in the areas of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, adjacent to the 
Nation’s capital: 


Nearby Maryland and Virginia school heads 
expressed keen interest yesterday in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's proposal for direct Fed- 
eral-State emergency school construction 
aid—but to a man were unable to see how 
their respective systems could avail them- 
selves of its principal benefits. 

Their reactions were: 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


School Superintendent Forbes H. Norris 
termed President Eisenhower’s education 
message to Congress Tuesday not too hope- 
ful for schools in his jurisdiction. 

He said present school borrowing is far 
below the county’s 10-percent debt limit and 
that no lack of local income could be demon- 
strated to qualify for outright grants. 

He added that interest on county school 
bonds is not excessive and therefore the 
school system would not need to sell bonds 
directly to the Federal Government. 

Norris estimated that 130 elementary- 
school rooms and 70 high-school classrooms 
will be needed next year. He said that the 
school board will request funds to meet 
the deficit in its 1955-1956 budget. 


PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY 


Assistant Superintendent Thomas S. 
Gwynn said the President’s program would 
be studied to determine if the county could 
benefit from any of its provisions. 

Gwynn pointed out that although Prince 
Georges County has been forced to borrow 
some $26,700,000 for new school construc- 
tion in the past 10 years, the interest rate 
has remained at a comparatively low figure. 
He said the last school construction bonds 
were sold at an interest rate of about 2.7 
percent. 

The county has at present authority from 
the State legislature to issue up to $5 mil- 
lion in bonds for new school construction. 
Gwynn said that the school board plans to 
ask the county commissioners to issue those 
bonds in June or July. 

He pointed out that Prince Georges has 
received Federal funds under Public Law 
815, enacted to assist local communities 
whose school populations had been affected 
by Federal activity. 

About $4,600,000 has either been received 
or appropriated to Prince Georges County 
under this law. 


FAIRFAX COUNTY 


School officials said this area would not 
be affected by the President’s proposed $7 
billion program, 

They said the county has spent about $29 
million dollars since 1950 on school construc- 
tion and will need another $3 to $4 million 
a year to carry them through 1960. 

George Pope, administrative assistant to 
the superintendent, said that by February 
1956 when the current construction pro- 
gram will be completed the county will have 
a sufficient number of classrooms, 


ALEXANDRIA 
Superintendent T. C. Williams said about 
30 classrooms costing about $400,000 are 
needed immediately in the city, He said the 
money can be obtained through a bond issue 
since the city has not reached its debt limit. 
During the past 5 years the city has spent 
about $5 million on school construction. 
Williams said he did not think Alexandria 
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would be eligible for any of the proposed 
new Federal funds. 
ARLINGTON COUNTY 

Superintendent of Schools T. Edward Rut- 
ter expressed disappointment in the program, 

Rutter praised the program for the aid it 
will give some areas, but said Arlington will 
not benefit. 

Arlington County will require a total of 
$10 million by 1960 for additional school 
construction, Rutter said, During the past 
5 years the county has borrowed $20 million 
to support the school system. Additional 
money could be borrowed, if the voters ap- 
proved, since there is no legal debt limit for 
Virginia counties, but Rutter said there is 
a practical limit above which county credit 
would be impaired. 

However, an annual increase in school en- 
rollment of 3,000 to 4,000 children will re- 
quire another $20 million construction pro- 
gram during the next 5 years. The county 
has no debt limit and has been able to sell 
school bonds well under the President’s 
proposed interest limit. 

FALLS CHURCH 

Superintendent Irvin H. Schmitt said he 
feels the Eisenhower program will not be 
adequate to take care of the country’s school 
needs. He pointed out that Falls Church 
will receive no benefit. 

Schmitt said that even with construction 
of all presently planned classrooms Falls 
Church will be 20 to 25 classrooms short 
by 1960. Schmitt said Falls Church is now 
within 3 or 4 percent of its debt limit, 


The House Committee on Education 
and Labor, of which I have the honor to 
be a member, will begin hearings on 
school construction legislation within a 
week or 10 days. I feel sure it will be 
the decision of the committee to give 
= consideration to the President’s 
plan. 

I note the committee in the other body, 
where hearings are underway, will also 
consider the White House plan, but not 
to the exclusion of other proposals com- 
— from interested Members of the Sen- 
ate. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
Congress should, at this time, initiate a 
long-range program and make Federal 
grants-in-aid in sufficient amounts over 
a period of 5 or 6 years on a matching 
ee in order to meet the overall prob- 
em. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. LESINSKI. It seems to me the 
President has taken some of the pro- 
posals out of my bill, H. R. 2857, and 
changed the figures around. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to inform 
the gentleman from Michigan that that 
is the President’s prerogative. 

Mr. LESINSKI. He changed the fig- 
ures around. I have set forth the com- 
plete figures in the Recorp of Tuesday. 
It seems to me that he made some mis- 
statements. 

I was very disappointed with the 
school construction proposal outlined by 
the President Tuesday. He calls it a 
plan of Federal cooperation with the 
States. But his program offers very 
little with which to cooperate. It does 
no good for the President to express his 
sympathy. We need action. The scope 
of the school crisis cannot be placated 
with a gesture. We can tackle this dif- 
ficult problem only with a concrete pro- 
gram of significant Federal aid. 
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The President speaks of State and 
local ressponsibility. Good heavens. 
How much does a community have to 
work itself to the bone and sacrifice on 
other needed functions before it can 
establish responsibility? 

I am also for State and local responsi- 
bility, and I am strongly opposed to any 
Federal control of education. No one is 
suggesting that education be taken from 
the control and direction of the States 
and local communities. The President 
unfortunately seems fascinated with a 
fantasy of a figment. To feign fear is to 
foment fraud. 

The truth is that Federal contribu- 
tions to State and local systems under 
Public Laws 815 and 874 have been to 
the public interest. Educators them- 
selves have approved and urged Federal 
aid for school construction, operation, 
and maintenance. I say that the ad- 
ministration cannot conceal the inade- 
quacy of its program under misleading 
words. 

Let us examine the President’s compli- 
cated proposal. In the first place he 
recommends that the Federal Govern- 
ment be authorized to purchase school 
bonds issued by local communities which 
are handicapped in selling bonds at a 
reasonable interest rate.” 

What is a reasonable interest rate? 
The going rate of interest varies in areas 
of a State as well as between the States. 
Is the Federal Government to discrimi- 
nate between areas having different go- 
ing rates of interest? This does little 
more than what the school districts can 
already do for themselves. 

Secondly, the President paternally 
recommends that the Federal Govern- 
ment participate with States having 
school-construction agencies to estab- 
lish a fund for these agencies amounting 
only to a year’s payment on principal 
and interest. The State school-con- 
struction agency would issue bonds 
through the customary investment chan- 
nels, then build schools for lease to local 
districts. 

But note how high the rentals would 
be. They not only would have to cover 
the payments on principal and interest 
of the bonds outstanding, but also pro- 
vide a payment for a reserve fund, be- 
sides sharing in the administrative ex- 
penses of the State construction agency. 

This suggestion is clearly not some- 
thing for nothing. By the time the rent- 
als were paid off, a school district could 
be worse off than before. 

Lastly, the President suggests what 
may be regarded as a subsidiary pro- 
posal. He asks that Congress authorize 
$200 million for a program of grants-in- 
aid for school construction in stranded 
school districts. 

Two hundred million dollars were rec- 
ommended when it was shown over a 
year ago that $4.7 billion were urgently 
needed for construction in school dis- 
tricts having exhausted all. sources of 
revenue—source: Report of the Status 
Phase of the School Facilities Survey, 
December 1953, page 114, published by 
the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

No one can argue against the merits 
of evolving a long-term plan of financ- 
ing our public schools. But it seems 
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pretty callous to reduce boys and girls 
to dollars and cents. The Nation needs 
more classrooms and needs them now. 

The greatest investment we have in 
this country is the boys and girls we are 
educating and bringing up to be the fu- 
ture citizens of this country. 

There is some question as to how long 
many of the States can continue the 
present expenditure for school construc- 
tion. And you cannot expect a badly 
needed increase in teachers’ salaries 
when you are overwhelmed with the con- 
struction problem. 

I feel that the whole approach of the 
administration is turned around in this 
matter. We should first agree on a pro- 
gram of direct and simple financial aid 
to the States. Our first consideration 
should be nothing less than a billion- 
dollar grant-in-aid program to extend 
over the next 2 years. 

As an additional and supplementary 
form of aid, may I call your attention to 
my bill, H. R. 2857? It would provide a 
sound program whereby Federal loans 
could really assist States and local com- 
munities in building schools. 

With assurance against Federal in- 
terference, my bill, submitted January 
24, would provide a loan fund of $3 bil- 
lion from which each loan would bear 
interest at the rate of 1 percent a year. 
It would have maturity of not more than 
30 years. 

The Federal Government would be 
authorized to make loans to States hav- 
ing school-construction authorities, or 
for those States that do not have such 
authorities loans may be authorized for 
school districts that obtain the approval 
of the State agency responsible for the 
supervision of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. A school district may 
be eligible to borrow when it equals or 
exceeds 50 percent of its legal debt limit. 
Real effort on the part of the school 
district is therefore shown. A school 
district or a State school-construction 
authority may be eligible to borrow pro- 
viding that it has not defaulted on any 
loan made to it under this proposal. 

From the funds appropriated, the pro- 
portionate amount of money each 
State, or the aggregate of school dis- 
tricts therein, could borrow would be 
determined according to the number of 
schoolchildren in each State as it bears 
to the total school-age population of all 
the States. 

A loan program should supplement a 
grant-in-aid program. I feel that only 
a loan proposal such as I have outlined 
can materially assist States and local 
communities which might otherwise find 
it difficult to borrow for school con- 
struction. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] for his com- 
ments and the legislation which he has 
introduced to provide the school and 
health authorities of the several States 
with a better and more equitable and 
fairer distribution of surplus property. 
I have already begun to get letters from 
school superintendents in my State ask- 
ing that we support your legislation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. May I say I have 
received a letter from Governor Herter, 
who is very much interested. There is 
a tremendous interest in this matter. 
The purpose I have in mind is to carry 
out the intent of the Congress. What 
happened was that we passed a bill 
which contained provisions known as 
the donors’ provision. Forty days after- 
ward the Congress passed a law relating 
to another subject under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Defense. A 
year later we passed another law rein- 
corporating in whole or in part the 
original donors’ provisions showing the 
intent of the Congress, and by the law 
passed 40 days after our original act in 
which the donors’ provisions were in- 
cluded and relating, as I say, to another 
subject within the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Defense, they stretched 
the interpretation of that second law, 
which, in effect, defeats the purpose of 
the Congress in connection with the dis- 
position of surplus goods to our States, 
political subdivisions, colleges, hospitals, 
schools, and the other beneficiaries of 
the so-called donors’ provisions of exist- 
ing law. 

The purpose and the idea was to try 
to have the intent of Congress carried 
out, because the sales to date show that 
in connection with the acquisition cost 
the Defense Department is getting an 
average of between 7 and 8 cents, and 
the cost of the sales in relation to the 
acquisition cost is anywhere from 3 to 5 
cents. So that for a negligible return 
our States and subdivisions, our schools 
and colleges are being denied the benefits 
that are of inestimable value to them 
and to the people of America. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to assure 
the gentleman that his legislation will 
have my support. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has expired. 


KHRUSHCHEV: AVOWED ENEMY OF 
FREEDOM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the Rus- 
sian autocrats are at each others throats 
again, and as usual, a large segment of 
the leadership of the Western World is 
attempting to figure out the significance 
of this recent event. The Russian ex- 
perts are placed at a disadvantage be- 
cause Malenkov was still alive when his 
confessed resignation was announced to 
the world. It would have been much 
easier on them if Georgi had made his 
appearance before the firing squad be- 
fore his obituary was announced. More- 
over, these experts are put on the spot 
because their pet theory—to the effect 
that a so-called managerial class had 
arisen in the Communist empire which 
could be influenced by intellectual ma- 
nipulation, has been discredited. When 
the world was treated to the announce- 
ment of Stalin’s death, these same ex- 
perts proclaimed the theory of rule by 
committee as contrasted with dictation 
by one all-powerful individual as a nat- 
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ural development within the interna- 
tional Socialist camp. It was also 
claimed that our best hopes for peace 
rested in a plan whereby we would seek 
to influence a new managerial class 
which Malenkov headed and who gave 
promise of being reasonable in terms of 
getting along with the non-Marxist 
world. 

It has been this false assumption 
which has guided our approach to the 
threat of world communism since March 
1953. The conduct of the cold war 
against communism has been anchored 
to this basic assumption. In truth, the 
implementation of the policy of libera- 
tion has been guided—or if you choose, 
impeded—by the acceptance of this fun- 
damental assumption by the top foreign 
policymakers within the administration. 
This brings back to memory the 1952 
campaign promises of the Republican 
Party—promises that if the Republicans 
were elected they would work for the 
liberation of the many non-Russian 
nations enslaved by the Communists. 
This memory refresher seeks no parti- 
san advantage. It does, however, 
strongly suggest that the Republican 
leadership should immediately make a 
complete review of its present position 
with respect to the promised policy of 
liberation. Such a review should be 
balanced against all the stresses and 
strains within the Communist empire 
and these have been obvious to the ob- 
jective students of the U. S. S. R., and 
at the same time to make a realistic 
evaluation of what has been done in the 
past 2 years to help the enslaved people 
regain their independence. The benefit 
of hindsight which would accrue from 
this process would help greatly in 
launching a political offensive in the 
cause of human freedom. 

During the 83d Congress I served as a 
member of the Select Committee To In- 
vestigate Communist Aggression. That 
committee, as Members of the House are 
aware, submitted some 27 reports on the 
subject of its inquiry. The summary re- 
port which presents the findings, con- 
clusions, and recommendations of the 
committee, calls for a political offensive 
against the conspiracy of communism 
as the only course of action which gives 
hope of preventing world war III. That 
report was submitted to Congress on 
January 3, 1955. In my opinion the in- 
formation set forth in that report is an 
excellent guide to a practical under- 
standing of the events taking place with- 
in the empire of communism especially 
during the last several days. I would 
urge every Member of Congress to re- 
read the summary report of the commit- 
tee against the background of these 
events. 

There now seems little doubt but what 
Khrushchev has won the mantle of full 
dictator which Stalin wore until March 
1953. The period of shadowboxing 
which the Russian experts called rule by 
committee is now over. A new Commu- 
nist era has begun and it should be 
properly called the Khrushchev era. 
Just how long this era will last is a mat- 
ter of pure speculation. Its tenure will 
very likely depend upon how much blood 
the new dictator and his immediate 
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henchmen are prepared to spill and how 
deep they are prepared to go in the proc- 
ess of purge which must accompany the 
new dictatorship. On the basis of the 
evidence at hand, it would appear that 
the Khrushchev era will be with us for 
a while. 

It is quite well established that 
Khrushchev is the real Czar of the Rus- 
sian Communist empire. Bulganin, as 
Premier, is nothing more than window 
decoration. In fact, he has always been 
a stooge for the Russian Communist 
Party and as political commissar of the 
Red army, he was in charge of placing 
machine guns in the backs of the pro- 
fessional army officers so that they in 
turn would keep their machine guns in 
the backs of the foot soldiers of the Red 
army. He is completely subservient, as 
are all the Communist Party function- 
aries, to the will of Czar Khrushchev. 

There are some interesting facts about 
Czar Khrushchev which to date have 
not been brought out in the free press. 
I believe it to be of fundamental impor- 
tance that we get all the reliable infor- 
mation available concerning this new 
dictator out in the open so that the 
American people can better understand 
what he represents. It is a rather old- 
fashioned American custom, but one 
which strikes me as being sensible in 
these circumstances, to measure a man 
by his past record. 

Khrushchev has been called a Ukrain- 
ian. He is in fact a Russian and as such 
is a confirmed imperialist. It is true 
that he spent many years in the Ukraine 
but—unhappily—in the capacity of 
hatchet man for the Kremlin. He was 
born in Russia, of Russian parents. His 
place of birth was close to the ethno- 
graphic borders of the Ukrainian nation. 
He did work in the Russian mines as a 
boy and there met many Ukrainians who 
were being used as involuntary laborers. 
When the feudal Russian Empire 
collapsed in 1917, Khrushchev lost no 
time in joining up with the Lenin Bol- 
sheviks. He was assigned to Ukraine 
in 1919 as one of a task force directed to 
destroy the Independent Ukrainian 
Democratic Republic. He earned his 
Communist whip by demonstrating his 
disdain for all human values and his 
contempt for democracy and freedom. 

He remained in Ukraine until 1927, 
serving in the capacity of hatchetman 
in the all-out Russian effort to destroy 
the popular movement for Ukrainian na- 
tional independence which blossomed in 
1917. There remains no doubt as to the 
vicious and cruel role he played in fore- 
ing the system of Russian collective 
farms upon the Ukrainian people. All 
loyal and freedom-loving Ukrainians will 
never forget the heroic struggle of the 
Ukrainian nation against this new Rus- 
sian encroachment upon the sovereignty 
of the Ukrainian people. 

In 1927 Khrushchev was recalled to 
Moscow—as a reward for his ruthless 
treatment of the heroic Ukrainian peo- 
ple. He remained in his native Moscovy 
until 1935. It is not completely clear at 
this time as to everything that occupied 
his evil talents but there is good reason 
to believe that he played a part in de- 
veloping the blueprint for the man- 
made famine in Ukraine during 1932-33, 
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when up to 7 million patriotic, freedom- 
loving Ukrainians were starved to death 
because of their stubborn opposition to 
Russian collectivization efforts. This oc- 
curred in a year when the crop in 
Ukraine, the historic breadbasket of Eu- 
rope, was as good if not better than aver- 
age. This terrible crime against hu- 
manity has been best described as the 
“man-made famine.” For more com- 
plete details on this sad chapter in the 
history of mankind, I would urge all 
Americans to read the eighth interim 
report of the Select Committee to Inves- 
tigate Communist Aggression. This re- 
port, in my considered judgment, pre- 
sents the most authentic picture of life 
under the Rusisan autocrats since the 
publication of the Journals of Marquis 
de Gustine in approximately 1844. It is 
a reliable index to the behavior we must 
expect from Khrushchev and all his 
henchmen. 

In 1935 this Khrushchev was sent back 
to Kiev by the Russians as secretary of 
the Communist Party in Ukraine. He 
then openly engaged in a ruthless pro- 
gram to destroy the “intelligentsia” of 
the Ukrainian nation. The Russian- 
made famine in Ukraine of 1932-33, even 
though it wiped out close to 7 million 
human beings, did not break the Ukrain- 
ian spirit for national independence. 
The new Khrushchev task, therefore, 
was to ferret out and destroy all ele- 
ments of leadership among the Ukrain- 
ians. By the process of torture, liquida- 
tion, and mass deportations, Khrushchev 
was able to temporarily subdue the spirit 
of nationalism in Ukraine. 

In 1938 this same Khrushchev was 
named to the Russian Politboro. This 
was the reward he received for his ruth- 
less persecution of the heroic Ukrainian 
people. 

During World War I Khrushchev won 
further Communist laurels by directing 
the Kremlin effort to stamp out all re- 
sistance in the non-Russian nations of 
the U. S. S. R. In this connection, it 
is important to note that he organized 
and controlled the Communist partisan 
groups and elements parachuted into 
Ukraine, Poland, Byelorussia and other 
non-Russian nations. Here again he 
demonstrated his ruthless character and 
complete disdain for human life. 

Following the defeat of Nazi Germany 
this same Khrushchev was again as- 
signed as purge master of the Ukraine. 
As is now well known, the great and 
patriotic Ukrainian people completely 
revolted against the imperial Russian 
Communists during the course of World 
War II. While despising the Nazis, they 
sought to win their national independ- 
ence. For aspiring to this noble goal, 
the Kremlin masters decided they must 
be punished. Stalin assigned their boy, 
Khrushchev, to this task—a tried and 
skilled executioner. He carried out this 
assignment with cold dispatch. In the 
same manner he now seeks to carry out 
his enlarged mission of enslaving the 
entire world. 

More recently Khrushchev has been 
the advocate of a new population trans- 
fer within the U. S. S. R. He calls it the 
pioneer resettlement program. Some 
Russian propagandists have even likened 
this program to the efforts of the Amer- 
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ican pioneers. The essence of his plan 
is to move millions of people from their 
native lands to the interior reaches of 
the U. S. S. R.—there to reclaim millions 
of acres of land for food production. 
Naturally these people are not going to 
go there voluntarily because they are 
not fooled by the propaganda of Khrush- 
chev. This has resulted in another wave 
of forced deportations from the non- 
Russian nations of the Communist em- 
pire. All those who resist the decaying 
process of communism are rounded up 
as “volunteers,” for the new pioneer 
movement. This is the latest device 
created by Khrushchev to break the 
spirit of resistance within the em- 
pire and at the same time to hide 
the facts concerning it from the civi- 
lized world. How many millions of peo- 
ple will be purged by this scheme is 
anyone’s guess. But of one thing we 
may be sure, this silent but thorough 
purge would not be underway if there 
were not great internal troubles con- 
fronting the Communists 

Khrushchev has been built up as the 
Symbol of peaceful coexistence between 
Russian communism and the democra- 
cies of the West. In this capacity he 
intends to carry out the goals of Lenin 
which in the words of Lenin himself are: 

First. Use any device, method, or sac- 
rifice to advance the ends of world com- 
munism. 

Second. If needs be, two-thirds of the 
peoples of the world must perish in order 
that communism may triumph. 

These are the goals Khrushchev rep- 
resents. This short review of his back- 
ground shows he is skilled in the inhu- 
manities. There should be no doubt as 
to the policy which the United States 
should follow in these circumstances. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHLEY. What is the gentle- 
man’s view on the direction which our 
policy should take? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. My views on what we 
should do about the present situation 
are well expressed in the summary report 
of the Select Committee on Communist 
Aggression of the 83d Congress. As a 
member of that committee, I took part 
in its hearings and in the preparation 
of the reports it submitted to Congress. 
In particular, I would like to invite your 
attention to the series of recommenda- 
tions made by that committee as the 
only course open to us which gives rea- 
sonable hope for avoiding all-out war. I 
would like to read at this point the rec- 
ommendations of the select committee 
which appear on page 6 of the summary 
report: 

The committee rejects the current Com- 
munist propaganda campaign of peaceful 
coexistence between the nations of the free 
world and the Red regimes of the Commu- 
nist empire as the only alternative to pre- 
ventive war. It recommends rather that the 
Government of the United States immedi- 
ately launch a positive, bipartisan, political 
offensive against the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy and in behalf of the en- 
slaved nations, and that the following steps 
be undertaken as a part of such a program. 
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1. The committee again recommends that 
the President of the United States take the 
initiative in convening an international con- 
ference of all free non-Communist nations 
for the following purposes: 

(a) To express formal recognition of the 
fact that the Communist governments, 
which now control over 800 million human 
beings, are not representative of the will of 
the people. 

(b) To seek agreement whereby the free 
non-Communist nations acting in concert 
will withdraw diplomatic recognition from 
all Moscow-controlled Communist govern- 
ments. 

(e) To reaffirm the friendship and soll- 
darity of the people of the free world with 
the people and nations enslaved by com- 
munism. 

(d) To develop a program for the rapid 
and complete termination of all commercial 
treaties and trade with Communist govern- 
ments and the initiation of a program of 
trade among all non-Communist nations 
which will strengthen the security of the 
free world. 

(e) To develop an overall, dynamic pro- 
gram for the defeat of the international 
Communist conspiracy. 

2. That Congress establish a joint commit- 
tee on all United States overseas information 
programs in order that maximum results 
may be assured in bringing the full force of 
truth to all the people of the free world and 
increased hope to the millions of people en- 
slaved by communism, 

3. That Congress by appropriate action re- 
iterate and make clear that the eventual lib- 
eration of all the nations enslaved within the 
Communist empire, together with unquali- 
fied support for the principle of national 
self-determination through free elections 
and the secret ballot, are firm and unchang- 
ing parts of our national policy. 

4. That in the advancement of the Ameri- 
can program for world peace and freedom all 
efforts therein be measured against the cri- 
teria of whether they assist the captive 
peoples to hasten the day when they may 
achieve their liberation, and that all acts or 
omissions which tend to confirm their en- 
slavement be rejected. 

5. That the spirit of resistance to Com- 
munist tyranny behind the Iron Curtain be 
encouraged and supported through the ju- 
dicious use of funds already authorized by 
Congress for such purpose. 

6. That the appropriate agencies of the 
Government concerned with the threat of 
world communism give maximum oppor- 
tunity to those private American organiza- 
tions, groups, and individuals that have a 
natural bond with the enslaved nations and 
people, to play a major role in the restora- 
tion of freedom in the lands of their ances- 
try. 

7. That, as a demonstration of our genuine 
sympathy for the enslaved nations and 
peoples, and to weaken the will of the armies 
under Communist rule to fight and support 
the Kremlin’s plan for world conquest, the 
President immediately direct the establish- 
ment of the national military units formed 
from escapees from the enslaved nations as 
authorized by section 101 (a) 1 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended, thus pro- 
viding a concrete symbol of a genuine co- 
existence and unity between the nations and 
peoples on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

8. That Congress at the next session enact 
H. R. 8000, known as the Political Asylum Act 
of 1954, to provide for the rapid and effec- 
tive reestablishment of selected escapees 
from communism and to encourage the de- 
fection and escape of others. 

9. That the Congress give the United 
States Information Agency full support not 
only by way of an increase in funds but also 
by strengthening its role in our Govern- 
ment's political offensive. Similarly, foun- 
dations, private organizations, and indi- 
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vidual citizens are urged to continue and in- 
crease their support to the Committee for 
Free Europe (Radio Free Europe). 

10, That an International Juridical Com- 
mission be established within the frame- 
work of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion so that Communist crimes perpetrated 
against humanity may be fully recorded and 
officially noted for prosecution. 

11. That the Department of State transmit 
copies of this report, together with all other 
reports of the committee to each member na- 
tion of the United Nations, 

12. That the Department of State formu- 
late a resolution based upon the findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations of this re- 
port, branding the U. S. S. R. as an aggressor 
against all the nations enslaved by com- 
munism and that the United States delega- 
tion to the United Nations be instructed to 
take immediate steps to place this resolution 
on the agenda of the General Assembly for 
early action. 

13. That the work of this committee be 
continued in order to complete the investiga- 
tion of all phases and techniques of Com- 
munist aggression in areas of the world not 
already covered by the committee, together 
with further inquiry into conditions of life 
within the Communist empire; a program 
that lack of time has thus far prevented. 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS: 
TAMPA, FLA. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of this body to 
a century of progress that is being cele- 
brated today and throughout the balance 
of this year in the city of Tampa, Fla. 
This week, with gay and colorful cere- 
mony, Florida's great port on the gulf, 
commemorates its 100 years of charter 
as a corporate town. Part of that cele- 
bration is the famed invasion of the 
pirate crew of Jose Gaspar. Part of that 
celebration is the largest Florida State 
fair now in progress and part of that 
celebration is the vision of a city that has 
in 100 years of its corporate existence 
grown from fewer than 100 homes to a 
city of over 200,000 souls. 

I should like at this time to present to 
the Speaker of the House a plaque in 
commemoration of this celebration. I 
should like to read the inscription on 
the back thereof, which states: 

TAMPA CENTENNIAL YEAR, 1955 

The year 1955 marks the 100th anniver- 
sary of Tampa’s existence as a corporate 
town under a charter granted by the Florida 
Legislature on December 15, 1855. But actu- 
ally, Tampa, now a colorful, cosmopolitan 
city of 233,000, and center of Florida’s flour- 
ishing west coast area, is older than any of 
its remembered birthdays. 

When the first Spanish explorers landed 
in south Florida more than 400 years ago— 
Ponce de Leon in 1521 and Hernando de Soto 
in 1539—they found Tampa already estab- 
lished as the chief town of the Caloosa In- 
dian Tribe. 


Since that day, 100 years ago, when 
the Florida State Legislature approved 
the charter of the city of Tampa, its 
history has been one of progress, That 
progress was foreseen many years be- 
fore, when the Spanish explorers dis- 
covered what was described by Cabeza 
de Vaca in 1528 as the “finest harbor 
in the world” on the beautiful west coast 
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of subtropical Florida. Since that time 
the port of Tampa has played its impor- 
tant part in the life of Florida and the 
Nation. 

Old Jose Gaspar, around whose fabu- 
lous name has been built the annual 
festivities of the Gasparilla Krewe, him- 
self first dropped anchor in Tampa Bay 
in the closing years of the 18th century. 
The precise date, not pinpointed for us 
by diary, chronicle, or bruited legend, 
could not, however, have been later than 
1790. By that time the old pirate was 
well established as the overlord among 
the pirates of Florida's west coast. 
Tampa then surrendered to his reign, 
and today Tampa surrenders to the 
modern Krewe of Gasparilla on the inva- 
sion day, February 14. I would extend 
an invitation to all of you that are 
young in heart but jaded from the 
travesty and travail of weather and 
work to join with me and the other 
thousands that will witness the invasion 
of the gaily bedecked pirate ship of 
Gaspar’s Krewe into the famous old port 
city of Tampa. It is an exact replica 
of the ship sailed by the famous bucca- 
neer over the seas in search of gold and 
prizes. The mystic Krewe will come 
thundering into the port city with 
cannon roaring and with the Jolly Roger 
flying at the masthead of this piratical 
old-fashioned square rigger. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of other vessels will ac- 
company her. In the city and its Latin 
quarter the bells of celebration will ring 
out, and, along with the revellers, you, 
too, can become young again in heart 
and relax in the golden glow of Florida’s 
sun. 

The story of this centennial year of 
the city of Tampa is not one of just fun 
and frolic, however. Tampa is a strong, 
aggressive town that has faced a stern 
future with pride of its beginning and 
courage to face each day of its future 
with stalwart hearts and a spirit of 
teamwork that cannot be downed by the 
adversary unforeseen. Tampa is a city 
today only through the foresighted men 
who have made it. It opens its second 
century of growth with a wide vision of 
progressive minds to guide it to greater 
destiny. 

The city of Tampa has played its part 
in the stern days of crisis for our Na- 
tion. Early an important port and fort 
as well as source of supplies for the 
troops of our Nation who fought against 
the Indians in the early history of our 
State, Tampa’s sons set forth to serve 
in the War Between the States. Point 
of embarkment for troops during the 
Spanish-American War, many of these 
soldiers returned to add to the progress 
of the west coast of Florida. In two 
world wars Tampa has served as a man- 
ufacturing center and base for soldiers 
of the Nation who set out from here to 
defend the cause of freedom and democ- 
racy. 

The great port of Tampa today, as it 
celebrates its 100 years of progress is a 
city of business and men, a city of trade 
and manufacture, a city of produce and 
distribution, a city of entertainment and 
guests. One hundred years have seen 
this “best port in the world” flourish in 
a garden land to a point that finds little 
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An even temperature, a verdant land, 
and plentiful rainfall make the area 
that surrounds Tampa one of the garden 
spots of our Nation. The produce of its 
farms finds its way to your homes each 
day—vegetables and beef, fruit, dairy 
and poultry products—all are there to 
make it one of the important agricul- 
tural sections of the land. Secretary 
Benson, in his visit to Florida just last 
week, lauded the progress that is there 
and commended the growth of the area, 
Farms are valued at over twenty-five mil- 
lion; the cattle at one hundred and fifty- 
three million—annual vegetable produc- 
tion is over five million; dairy and beef 
products over a million and a half. All 
of this proof of a fabulously growing 
agricultural empire around the 100- 
year-old port city of Tampa. 

The Florida State Fair this year will 
show to the thousands upon thousands 
of visitors the many products of our 
fields. The fair that serves all the State 
is larger than ever this year with its 
own celebration of 50 years of exposi- 
tions. A panoramic view of the whole 
State of Florida that brings attention 
to the many things that demonstrate 
a firm economy in agriculture and man- 
ufacture and a future that is today being 
demonstrated by the phenomenal growth 
of the area that surrounds Tampa and 
extends throughout the Nation’s play- 
land that is Florida. Here side by side 
will be displayed the manufactured prod- 
ucts that form the background of pay- 
rolls that make the west coast economy 
sound—the exotic fruits and vegetables 
that grace your tables and serve to bring 
the health of the vitamins entrapped 
from Florida’s sun to our children—the 
processed foods, citrus concentrates, 
erystalized and canned as well as the 
varied packs of vegetables—the arts of 
the cigar-manufacturing industry that 
saw more than 660,700,000 cigars manu- 
factured in 1954—the products of the 
largest meat packing center in the South- 
east—and all that goes to make a bal- 
anced economy that is expanded far 
beyond the limited confines of our neigh- 
bors in the States to the north of us. 
The Florida State Fair in its 50th year 
of operation during the 100 years of in- 
corporation that is celebrated by the city 
of Tampa contributes a great part to 
our learning and the American ideal pro- 
vided in the exchange of information. 

To those of you who would witness a 
parade of progress and pageant of beauty 
I would extend the invitation to visit this 
showing of Florida’s bounty and beauty 
at the Florida State fair. 

It is an outstanding salute to the fu- 
ture of the great harbor at Tampa that 
in the budget message of President 
Eisenhower to this Congress was includ- 
ed the first funds of a program for im- 
provement of this great port. The Pres- 
ident’s recommendations, which I com- 
mend to this body and those who will 
deliberate on the matter, would see even 
greater growth of these port and harbor 
facilities and a strengthening of our de- 
fense abilities and productive services. 
I pledge great effort in the interests of 
improving these facilities and further- 
ing the progress of this famous harbor 
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that for hundreds of years has served 

the South. 

One hundred years of incorporation 
have seen the people of Tampa grow in 
understanding and broaden in the view- 
points that demonstrate ideals for all 
America. In this great city there are 
traditions that can be traced back to the 
courts of Spain, there are gracious ways 
of living and courtesies of language and 
manner that came from the early Ital- 
ian settlements. Tampa is a southern 
city with all the warm hospitality for 
which the South is famous and with 
many of the southern customs preserved. 
Tampa is a modern city with a vitality 
that amazes many of its visitors. Tampa 
is a gracious host to many tourists each 
year and in 1954 a million and a quarter 
people were warmed by the soft breezes 
from the Gulf of Mexico, charmed by its 
hospitality and entertained royally by 
the many activities planned for their 
pleasure. I am happy to say that many 
of them today remain to become a part 
of this growing metropolis. 

These are just a few of the notes of 
progress that make this celebration of 
100 years of growth for Florida’s great 
west-coast port a milestone of future cer- 
tainty. The tempo of progress and de- 
velopment are here. There is a pulse- 
beat of prosperity in its manufacturing, 
distribution, transportation, interna- 
tional trade, resort business, and agri- 
culture. 

Everyone is proud of their home State 
and community—and justly so. I am 
proud of this city that is the bustling 
center of trade in the first district of 
Florida that I represent among you in 
this center of our great Nation. I be- 
lieve I have cause, however, to stand just 
a little straighter and face the future 
just a little bolder because I know of the 
strength and security, the hearty and 
cheerful, dedicated and principled soul 
that is Tampa, Fla. Its people are ones 
that afford the whole country a brighter 
future and many more hundreds of years 
to eternity of progress and growth to- 
‘gether with a life that is gracious under 
Florida’s sun. 

I ask that you join in the centennial 
celebration of this great city of Tampa on 
Florida’s west coast—personally if you 
can—as the swaggering pirates of old 
Gaspar take over your hearts—and wise- 
ly as you would see all-Florida on dis- 
play during the Golden Anniversary 
State Fair—but always remembering to 
bow to the courage of those who 100 
years ago founded so successfully upon 
the bay. Among you I am proud to rise 
and proclaim this century mark of a 
great city in our Nation. 

Tampa’s CENTENNIAL YEAR: 1955—A Brier 
History or a Ciry THAT Is OLDER THAN 
Any OF ITS REMEMBERED BIRTHDAYS 
Tampa—cosmopolitan, colorful, flourish- 

ing trade capital of Florida’s west coast, 

the world’s largest phosphate shipping port; 
long famous for its fine handmade clear Ha- 
vana cigars, its luxurious Spanish restau- 
rants, its Latin quarter (Ybor City). 

Tampa is the center of the world’s largest 

citrus-canning area. It is Florida’s leading 

industrial city and the State’s second city 
in population (population 233,400) as esti- 

‘mated by Standard Rate & Data. 
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Tampa was first granted its charter as & 
corporate city by act of the Florida Legis- 
lature on the 15th day of December, 1855. 

In celebrating 1955 as its centennial year, 
Tampa freely acknowledges that only 1 of 
its more recent anniversaries is being ob- 
served, for actually 100 years is but a frac- 
tion of Tampa’s existence. It is one of the 
oldest place names in North America. The 
shores of Tampa Bay were echoing to the 
clang of Spanish armor a full century before 
Plymouth and Jamestown were settled. 

Indeed, if anniversaries are wanted, 
Tampa could already in this 20th century 
have celebrated the 100th anniversary of the 
arrival of Ponce de Leon in 1521; or the 1528 
expedition of Panfilo de Narvaez, whose 
chronicler, Cabeza de Vaca, was the first 
white man to write of Tampa Bay: “The port 
is the best in the world.” 

And 1539 brought Hernando de Soto, who 
gave Tampa Bay its first Spanish name, 
Espiritu Santo—Holy Spirit Bay—at the 
same time bequeathing to scholars and to 
the civic pride of a later day the unsettled 
question of where, on the shores of this sun- 
lit bay, he made his first landing. The ques- 
tion is largely academic since he covered 
every foot of it in the 6 months his expedi- 
tion was based on Tampa Bay. He set the 
fashion for today’s visitors to whom Tampa 
says: “See all of Florida from Tampa.” 
Tampa’s magnificent De Soto oak, under 
whose branches he is said to have conferred 
with the Indians, is a legendary landmark of 
his stay. 

These Indians were not the Seminoles 
familiar to today’s tourists. They were 
Timucuans and Caloosas, both now extinct, 
the latter masters of south Florida. Tampa 
itself is a Caloosan word, and was recorded 
by the Spanish historian Fontaneda in 1575 
as the name of the leading town of the 
Caloosa Indians, though he spelled it 
“Tampa.” MHerrera's early map of Florida. 
done in 1601, used the modern spelling and 
the name “Tampa Bay” in preference to 
DeSoto’s “Espiritu Santo.” 

Hillsborough River and Hillsborough Bay, 
the upper area of Tampa Bay, were later 
named for Lord Hillsborough, British colo- 
nial secretary of state in 1772. 

The Seminole Indians, separatists from the 
Creek tribes of Georgia, were established in 
north Florida and had already given Gen. 
Andrew Jackson an excuse for a brief ad- 
venture in 1817—the so-called First Semi- 
nole War—resulting in moving the tribes 
southward. The United States acquired 
Florida from Spain in 1821. One of the first 
results was the establishment in 1824 of Fort 
Brooke at the mouth of the Hillsborough 
River. Here was the nucleus of the future 
city of Tampa, and here the first white child 
of the area, John Mercer Brooke, was born 
in 1826, son of Col. George Mercer 
Brooke, the fort commander. John Brooke 
grew up to become chief of the bureau of 
ordnance of the Confederate Navy and di- 
rected the conversion of the Merrimac into 
the world’s first ironclad warship. 

Being located entirely on a Government 
military reservation, the community of 
Tampa offered little lure to developers for a 
quarter of a century. Weekly sailing vessel 
service between Pensacola and Key West via 
Tampa offered the only contact with the 
outside world. The first post office, offi- 
cially the Tampa Bay Post Office, was estab- 
lished November 24, 1831, with William 
Saunders, a native of Mobile and proprietor 
of the first general store, as postmaster. 

But new faces appeared from time to time. 
One newcomer was Augustus Steele, a Con- 
necticut Yankee, who had wangled an ap- 
pointment as deputy collector of customs at 
Fort Brooke in 1832. Two years later he was 
credited with inducing the State legislature 
to create, on January 25, 1834, the new coun- 
ty of Hillsborough, carved out of old Alachua 
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County, with the county seat at Tampa and 
Augustus Steele as county judge. He had 
already replaced Saunders as postmaster. 

Hillsborough was vast in those days. Its 
5,500,000 acres included all the present coun- 
ties of Hillsborough, Polk, Pinellas, Pasco, 
Manatee, and Sarasota, as well as Charlotte, 
DeSoto, Hardee, and Highlands. But the 
records show less than 100 civilians in the 
entire county at the time. 

Seven years of bloody warfare with the 
Seminoles began in 1835, touched off by the 
massacre on December 28 of Maj. Francis L. 
Dade and his detachment of 107 men near 
Bushnell while on march from Fort Brooke, 
at Tampa, to Fort King, near Ocala, The 
remaining garrison at Fort Brooke was in 
peril until reinforced by Marines from Key 
West—the first time in United States his- 
tory that Marines and the Army engaged in 
joint operations. 

When the costly fighting ended, in 1842, 
4,000 Seminoles had been deported to the 
West and only a few hundred remained in 
the Florida Everglades. Their great Chief 
Osceola, captured while under a flag of 
truce, was dead in the “white man’s prison” 
at Camp Moultrie, S. C. Fort Brooke was re- 
duced in importance, and on July 25, 1848, 
President Polk signed an act giving 160 acres 
of the military reservation to Hillsborough 
County. For the first time, property already 
platted as “Tampa” could be legally sold to 
private owners, and tracts were quickly dis- 
posed of, one to Capt. James McKay, who 
built the county’s first official courthouse. 

The first municipal government was 
formed in 1849 when a group of Tampans 
chose M. G. Sikes, a stonemason from Savan- 
nah, as president of the township trustees. 
But lacking taxing powers, the trustees were 
unable to meet the costs of government, 
and in 1852 were forced to sell the townhall 
furnishings and public market stalls to 
liquidate the public debt, which had reached 
$42.50. 

But the very next year the town council 
Was reestablished, with John Darling, a 
storekeeper from Vermont, as president. It 
was a frugal and successful government. 
On September 17, 1855, the townsmen voted 
to seek a charter from the legislature. 

The legislature granted Tampa this first 
corporate charter on December 15, 1855— 
and thus gave Tampans of 1955 the occasion 
for a centennial jubilee. In the election of 
city officials, Judge Joseph B. Lancaster, a 
Kentuckian who had gained distinction as 
a Florida jurist, became Tampa's first mayor, 
only to die in office within a twelvemonth. 

The year 1855 also brought the Third 
Seminole War—2 more years of Indian fight- 
ing against the handful of Seminoles re- 
maining in the ’Glades, but a greater strug- 
gle was ahead—the War Between the States. 
Tampa was blockaded, bombarded, and 
finally invaded by Federal forces out of Key 
West, and the town’s economic life was for 
a time destroyed. 

But a courageous pioneer citizenry could 
rise above the recurrent disasters of wars, 
hurricanes, and pestilence—yellow fever, 
which struck repeatedly and with deadly ef- 
fect. It should be noted that it was a Tampa 
physician, Dr. John P. Wall, who first pro- 
posed the theory that the disease was mos- 
quito-borne. 

The last three decades of the 19th century 
brought the upswing in Tampa’s fortunes. 
A flourishing cattle trade with Cuba devel- 
oped, which pumped new money into all 
south Florida. Tampa’s four hotels, best 
known. of which hostelries was the Orange 
Grove Hotel at Madison and East Streets, 
listed an increasing guest list, including poet 
Sidney Lanier. Incidentally, an English mu- 
sician, J. A. Butterfleld, composed When You 
and I Were Young, Maggie, while in Tampa, 
and organized the town’s first brass band. 

A progressive Tampa group organized a 
community telegraph company in order to 
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string a line from Tampa to Fort Meade, 40 
miles away, where it could connect with in- 
ternational Ocean Cable Co.'s trunkline 
running down through the State to Key 
West and Habana. 

One thing was needed: a railroad. And 
Henry Bradley Plant, founder of the South- 
ern Express Co., brought that to Tampa in 
1883, thereby starting a chain of reaction of 
prosperity. The first bank, the Bank of 
Tampa, later renamed the First National 
Bank, was opened that year. New industries 
followed the railroad. The world's richest 
phosphate fields were discovered near Tam- 
pa. And the cigar industry moved in, under 
the joint sponsorship of the chamber of 
commerce, known then as the board of trade, 
and Vincente Martinez Ybor, of Spain, Cuba, 
and Key West. 

The cigar industry had been driven out of 
Cuba by revolutionary disorders, moving first 
to Key West, but labor troubles, plus a disas- 
trous fire, prompted leading manufacturers 
to seek a new base. Senor Ybor was invited 
by a friend, Gavino Gutierrez, a New York 
importer, to take a look at Tampa. The re- 
sult: Ybor City sprang up at the northeast 
corner of Tampa, Ybor sold sites to other 
manufacturers, and, in 1886, fine handmade 
cigars were rolling out of three factories— 
those of Ybor, Sanchez & Haya, and Lozano, 
Pendas & Co. Descendants of some of the 
pioneer cigarmakers are still rolling fine 
cigars in Tampa today—more than 2 million 
cigars every working day. 

On the west bank of the Hillsborough 
River, Plant, the railway magnate, wrought 
an Arabian Nights miracle in the wilderness 
with his Tampa Bay Hotel, a $3 million speci- 
men of Moorish architecture, whose 13 min- 
arets remain today a distinctive feature of 
Tampa’s skyline. The imposing 6-acre struc- 
ture, which now houses the University of 
Tampa, was begun in 1888, and opened to the 
millionaires of the nineties, on February 5, 
1891. It was for many years one of the great 
luxury hotels of this world. During the 
Spanish-American War, when Tampa was 
the chief United States port of embarkation, 
the hotel was headquarters for the Army’s 
General Staff—and, of course, Col. Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

Plant had previously established a steam- 
ship line to Cuba, placing the luxury steamer 
Mascotte in operation on January 7, 1886. 
With the other Plant ship, the Olivette, the 
Mascotte made an emergency run to Habana 
before the outbreak of war to bring back to 
Tampa cigar factories huge cargoes of to- 
bacco. Bales of leaf were jammed even into 
staterooms of the two vessels. The Mascotte 
is pictured in the present official seal of the 
city of Tampa. 

It was not surprising that even before the 
Spanish War, Tampa, numbering among its 
citizens hundreds of Cuban born, was an in- 
tense partisan of the Cuban cause. Cigar 
workers pledged 1 day’s pay each week to the 
Cuban junta’s representative here. Fili- 
busterers’ ships, loaded with arms, sailed for 
Cuban waters with the absolute minimum of 
local interference. Jose Marti, great Cuban 
patriot, set up headquarters in Tampa, and 
his small cottage is now a Cuban national 
shrine. 

With the end of the war and the arrival of 
the 20th century, Tampa moved to take its 
place among the modern, progressive cities 
of America. Perhaps in 1898 it was, as Rich- 
ard Harding Davis described it, “a sand- 
blighted city.” But not for long. It paved 
its streets; electrified its street railways; put 
in new gas, water, sewer plants; engaged in 
land title battles, franchise fights, private 
scandals, and political brawls; displayed all 
the lusty manifestations of growing pains 
common to one-time frontier towns touched 
by destiny. 

It got deep water for the port that the 
Spanish chronicler had called great 4 cen- 
turies before—first 12 feet, then 20 feet, 
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then on to 30 and more. It got new indus- 
tries, including huge shipbuilding plants 
during two world wars. And it got soar- 
ing population figures. The town that could 
count only 720 inhabitants in 1880 had 5,532 
in 1890, 15,838 in 1900. By 1910 there were 
37,782, with more than 10,000 workers, men 
and women, in the cigar factories alone. 

Three more firsts—the first commercial 
airline in the world began operations New 
Year’s Day, 1914, between Tampa and St. 
Petersburg, with Tony Jannus as pilot of the 
one plane, a Benoist flying boat. The world’s 
first air express shipment was made Jan- 
uary 12, smoked meat from a Tampa packer 
to St. Petersburg. 

And in 1915 Tampa became the first Amer- 
ican city to enjoy citywide automatic tele- 
phone service. 

Growth became sensational during the 
twenties, accelerating dizzily into the Florida 
real-estate boom of 1924-25, which was ney- 
ertheless an era of major development for 
Tampa and its prosperous neighbor cities of 
St. Petersburg, Clearwater, Plant City, Lake- 
land, Bradenton, Sarasota, and Fort Myers. 
Their growth as tourist centers sped Tampa’s 
expansion as a distribution and services 
center, 

When a frenzy of land speculation cooled 
and a major depression began, Tampa could 
still credit the land boom with millions of 
dollars’ worth of permanent improvements 
added to its skyline and its environs. 

The remarkable Davis Island development, 
a sizable city in itself, was pumped out of 
the bay by D. P. Davis, who sold $18 million 
worth of created properties within 12 
months. Gandy Bridge, long dreamed of by 
George S. (Dad) Gandy, was completed in 
1924, linking Tampa and St. Petersburg. 

And a score of developers and builders 
opened new residential areas, built hand- 
some new homes, and the city’s expanding 
population quickly absorbed all this new 
construction, 

The Tampa of today, with its population 
of more than 233,000, its wide diversity of 
industries and interests, its sound economy, 
and its progressive people, has been built by 
men and women of the frontier spirit—the 
spirit that rises above every form of hard- 
ship to achieve ultimate success. They have 
built a solid foundation for the greater 
Tampa of the future, 


EVIL IS HE WHO EVIL THINKS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
temperate, uncalled-for, unnecessary, 
unwarranted, and untrue words attrib- 
uted to actor Paul Douglas, star of the 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial at Greens- 
boro, N. C., some time ago, have caused 
the disbanding of the entire troupe and 
the cancellation of the remaining pro- 
gram of this company. Over 70 percent 
of which were scheduled to take place 
in that land of fable, song, tradition, hos- 
pitality, and prosperity, known as the 
South. 

This is not the first occasion that 
Douglas has demonstrated bad judg- 
ment. If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, he was one of the leading lights 
of the Anti-Nazi League back in 1939. 
The publication Hollywood Now under 
date of 1939 states this: 

Hollywood stars hold giant save Spain 
rally Sunday. * * * Melvyn Douglas, Gale 
Sondergaard, Chester Conklin, John Gar- 
field, W. S. Van Dyke, Maxwell Shane, Oliver 
P. Garrett, Whitney Bourne, and Paul Doug- 
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las, representing the motion-picture artists 
committee in the rally are the Hollywood 
Anti-Nazi League, Friends of the Abraham 
Lincoln Battalion, Young Democrats, Medi- 
cal Bureau, and North American Committee 
To Aid Spanish Democracy, American League 
for Peace and Democracy, and the United 
Anti-Nazi Conference. 


As everyone knows these front organi- 
zations were to give aid and comfort 
to the Communists. The North Ameri- 
can Committee To Aid Spanish Democ- 
racy, and the Friends of the Abraham 
Lincoln Battalion, and all of-these other 
high-sounding names which were de- 
signed to carry the ball for Stalin 
against the courageous and dauntless 
fight of Franco in Spain which cost the 
lives of over a million men, women, and 
children. 

Douglas has no reason to stray so far 
from the beaten path. He was born in 
Philadelphia some 48 years ago, attended 
Yale University, played professional foot- 
ball, and I remember when he was a 
sports announcer for Chesterfields on 
CBS; since, he has, I have been informed, 
married and divorced four times, this 
may be the reason he was selected to 
play the part of Captain Queeg. Those 
of us who read the book or saw the play 
or movie recall that Captain Queeg was 
as odd as a $3 bill. He was as unpre- 
dictable as the Washington weather, and 
about as popular aboard his ship as a 
skunk at a lawn party, Douglas was a 
natural for this part. 

Recently when his outfit came to 
Charleston, S. C., my hometown, mem- 
bers of the cast, a genuinely fine group, 
made the statement that Douglas con- 
sidered himself too good to travel with 
the rest of the troupe. One star of the 
play had this to say: “He does not even 
see the South; he travels by airplane.” 

His only observations of my land and 
my people were from high up in the 
blue which evidences beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt that Douglas was 
schooled in his dislike for my land and 
my people, to be sure, an old Communist 
maneuver. He is like the rest of those 
who know more about my people than 
we do ourselves. He gets his impressions 
from far away and he gives out these 
mean, vile epitaphs long before he has 
had occasion to know a single solitary 
thing about the South. 

The cancellation of the Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial was not done because of 
any gesture of friendship to my people. 
It was done for the obvious and prac- 
tical reason that the most sensitive nerve 
in the body has been offended, that is 
the pocket nerve of the producer, Paul 
Gregory. It is elementary that this 
troupe cannot continue playing to empty 
houses. 

Paul Douglas not only offended the 
dignities of his troupe, but made an un- 
fortunate reflection on that segment of 
the American people, both white and 
colored, who are compelled to eat “lower 
down on the hog” than Paul Douglas. 


Good fortune did not smile on these 


people. 

The newspapers have been kind to this 
individual. They have obeyed the 
spiritual admonition of “Answer not a 
fool according to his folly lest he be wise 
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in his own conceit.” Despite the fact 
that they were mindful, as Mr. Lowell 
aptly said: ? 

A lie may keep its throne a whole age 
longer, if it skulk behind the shield of some 
fairseeming name. 


My people have ignored Paul Douglas, 
instead of booing him or egging him 
from the South, they desired to shun him 
as a copper snake, or a leper, and let him, 
without molestation, depart with noth- 
ing but his guilty conscience to smite 
him; with nothing but his countless 
abominations to rebuke him; with noth- 
ing but the ghosts of his intemperate 
thoughts and utterances to haunt him 
for his treachery and unwarranted at- 
tacks on my people and our traditions. 

Mr. Speaker, long after Paul Douglas 
has returned to the vile dust from 
whence he sprung, my land and my peo- 
ple will continue to hold the great prom- 
ise it now has. We will continue to 
progress despite those who, like Paul 
Douglas, would remake us and our land. 
Despite the political decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, the Executive orders of 
Presidents, and the unconstitutional acts 
of Congress of the United States, despite 
all these, the land of the magnolia, the 
honeysuckle, the camellia, and the warm 
and genuine hospitality will continue to 
attract all Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to in- 
clude with my remarks editorials from 
the News and Courier and the Charleston 
Evening Post, not saying anything about 
Paul Douglas but making a few reflec- 
tions on this sad man now without a job 
and who has caused the Caine Mutiny 
to bust up right in his face. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

(The editorials referred to follow:) 
[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 

Courier of January 25, 1955] 
Some Sour LINES 

On reading remarks about the South 
attributed to Mr. Paul Douglas, an actor who 
played Charleston and other southern cities 
lately in the Caine Mutiny, we conclude that 
he was well cast in the road company as Cap- 
tain Queeg, the naval officer who was all 
mixed up in his head. A reporter in Greens- 
boro, N. C., says Mr. Douglas told him the 
South, in the elegant language of Hollywood, 
“stinks.” Also, he said, it is a land of “sow- 
belly and segregation.” Later Mr. Douglas 
said he was misquoted, that he was talking 
only about Greensboro, 

No matter; we do not think Mr. Douglas, 
as a traveling player, is qualified to speak 
with much authority either about Greens- 
boro as a city or the South as a region. He 
flits from place to place, we are told, by air- 
plane, while other members of the troupe 
travel by highway. As to sowbelly, we won- 
der how Mr. Douglas happened to come across 
any of that nourishing but plebeian food- 
stuffs. We can't recall seeing any of it on the 
menus of public eating places. We wonder 
whether Mr. Douglas visited in any southern 
homes where sowbelly was served. 

As to segregation, of course it is true that 
the South continues, in the face of mis- 
understanding and hostility in other regions, 
to maintain in certain areas a separation of 
the races. Mr. Douglas has made no new 
discovery there. 

Steve Brodie, another member of the 


troupe, said Douglas was speaking only for 
himself. “He doesn’t even see the South,” 
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Brodie said. “We've been treated wonder- 
fully and we're enjoying ourselves tremen- 
dously.” 

When he was in Charleston, Mr. Douglas 
was a guest in one of Charleston's most hos- 
pitable houses, We have inquired and we 
can vouch for the fact that the entertain- 
ment was segregated, but that no sowbelly 
Was served. Maybe the best answer to Mr. 
Douglas is to suggest that he stay in char- 
acter on the stage as Captain Queeg, a much 
more attractive fellow than Mr. Douglas 
seems to be offstage. 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) Evening Post 
of January 27, 1955] 


MAGNOLIA BLOSSOMS AND HONEYSUCKLE VINE 


Paul Douglas is an actor of talent, any 
lapse of good manners to the contrary not- 
withstanding. His stage performance in 
Charleston last week won him applause and 
admiration. Then, a few days later, he told 
a reporter in Greensboro that “the South 
stinks.” 

It had been our intention to ignore the 
rudeness, but some of our readers feel Mr. 
Douglas should be ticked off. 

Let us say that the verb he selected makes 
us recoil. It is a harsh, an almost nauseating 
word. According to Webster it means “to 
emit an offensive and disgusting smell or 
odor.” It refers to things vile and foul. 

Mr. Douglas could not have meant what he 
said. He probably had in mind some dressing 
room, some men’s room, or some hotel room 
he had seen somewhere during his southern 
peregrinations. He could not have meant 
the entire South—the land of magnolia blos- 
soms and honeysuckle vines. 

Our feeling is that the Greensboro report- 
er happened to catch Mr. Douglas at a time 
when his nerves were frayed and his temper 
shortened by too much traveling, too much 
stage portrayal of a neurotic, and too much 
self-pity. His trade carries him barnstorm- 
ing around the countryside. He yearns for a 
few quiet evenings at home. Who doesn't? 

Mr. Dougias let his bad manners show, but 
we cannot detect in our heart bitterness 
against him, The South has survived many 
cataclysms and catastrophes and somehow 
we'll manage to ride this one out. Sticks 
and stones may break our bones, etc., etc., 
etc, 


TELEVISING AND BROADCASTING 
HEARINGS OF COMMITTEES OF 
THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, last eve- 
ning I sat in my living room and watched 
the President in his press conference, on 
television. This is a new practice in the 
White House, to telecast presidential 
press conferences. This must be the sec- 
ond or third such conference televised. 

I may say that I think President Eisen- 
hower handled himself extremely well 
under rather adverse . circumstances. 
With what has been going on this last 
week it was perfectly apparent that the 
reporters present at the press conference 
were going to ask some pretty hot ques- 
tions, and they did. 

It makes one wonder, occasionally, 
whether it is not a risky practice to 
answer off-the-cuff, impromptu ques- 
tions on such matters as the upheaval in 
the Russian Communist dictatorship, 
the tense situation in Formosa, and 
other problems of great national and in- 
ternational import. 
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I call attention to that press confer- 
ence of the President to remind the 
House that we have before us now in 
these early days of the 84th Congress a 
parallel problem: Whether or not com- 
mittees of the House shall be permitted 
to allow the telecasting or broadcasting 
of their public hearings. 

I raised that question last month. I 
introduced a resolution which is now 
pending before the Rules Committee of 
the House (H. Res. 99). It would dispel 
any doubt about the power of committees 
of the House of Representatives to per- 
mit telecasts and broadcasts of their 
public proceedings. 

Apparently, under the interpretation 
of the rules by Speaker RAYBURN, House 
committees are now prohibited from 
telecasting hearings. I am going to dis- 
cuss a little bit later the applicable pas- 
sages of the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which lead me to suggest that 
the Speaker’s interpretation is not crys- 
tal clear under the present rules of the 
House. 

This matter is one of great public con- 
cern, because it has to do with the 
people’s knowledge of the public busi- 
ness. 

The other body has no such rule pre- 
oo telecasting of committee hear- 

gs. 

Now that the executive branch of the 
Government has commenced the prac- 
tice of televising presidential press con- 
ferences, it seems to me that we in the 
House of Representatives, frequently re- 
ferred to as the greatest parliamentary 
body in the world, should concern our- 
selves with the access of the public to our 
activities in their behalf. 

Of course, the radio and television 
industry is very much interested in this 
question. I understand that an asso- 
ciation of reporters dealing with tele- 
casting and broadcasting has addressed 
a communication to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives urging that he 
reconsider the ruling he gave in response 
to my parliamentary inquiry. But the 
public interest goes far beyond that of 
the broadcasting and telecasting in- 
dustry. 

I hold in my hand an editorial from 
the Ann Arbor News, my hometown 
newspaper, dated February 1, 1955, 
which is as follows: 

MEADER CHALLENGES RULING AGAINST 

‘TELEVISED HEARINGS 

House Speaker Raysurn’s ruling against 
telecasting of House committee hearings has 
been challenged by Representative GEORGE 
MEADER, of Ann Arbor, who has a resolution 
pending before the Rules Committee to give 


committees full freedom to publicize their 
activities, 

The Senate operates under an entirely 
different principle in the matter, a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Rules Committee hay- 
ing recommended January 7 that no re- 
straints be put on televising Senate commit- 
tee hearings. Congressman MEADER argues 


that unless the Rayburn ruling is set aside 


the public will come to know less and less 
about proceedings of the House, as compared 
with its knowledge of senatorial and Presi- 
dential activities. 

In the last Congress, Republican Speaker 
Martin decided that House committees 
themselves should determine whether to let 
their activities be telecast. Under the Ray- 
burn ruling, however, House committees _ 
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now not only are forbidden to allow tele- 
casting or broadcasting of their hearings, 
but they may not admit newsreel cameras 
nor permit even still pictures while they are 
in session. 

The Senate subcommittee’s ruling earlier 
this year in favor of telecast hearings recog- 
nized criticism that TV cameras may trans- 
form hearings into carnivals, tempt law- 
makers to substitute grandiloquent ges- 
tures for statesmanlike moves, and tend to 
cheapen the legislative process. No doubt 
they were recalling the McCarthy hearings, 
but they can hardly be taken as typical of 
congressional hearings and therefore are not 
a valid measuring stick, 

The subcommittee pointed out the prem- 
ise that the public is entitled to be present 
at all public sessions of congressional com- 
mittees, and “it would seem to follow that 
broadcasting, televising, and photographing 
of such proceedings * * * are legitimate 
means of acquainting the public with the 
activity of the legislature.” 

An open policy on telecasting would not 
mean, of course, that all congressional com- 
mittee hearings would be telecast or broad- 
east. Most of them would make pretty dull 
reporting or viewing. Involved would be a 
selected few dealing with matters of general 
interest. It should be noted that in the 
Senate subcommittee’s recommendation on 
the subject reference is made to public ses- 
sions of congressional committees. Too few 
of them are public; not only are telecasters 
and broadcasters barred but all representa- 
tives of the press and public, while lawmakers 
debate spending billions in taxpayers’ funds. 

Representative MEspER’s resolution would 
not open any more committee meetings to 
the general public, but it would be a step 
toward increasing citizen interest in affairs 
of government, and any step in that direc- 
tion is a good one. 

There isn’t any way of measuring, but it’s 
probable that the televised Kefauver hear- 
ings gave millions of Americans a terrific 
jolt, as well as a great new interest in the 
country’s crime rate. Selected televised 
hearings properly conducted could spur in- 
terest in many other subjects just as impor- 
tant, although it might be necessary for the 
House and Senate to draft a code of deport- 
ment for their Members to observe during 
the time they are operating in front of TV 
cameras. The danger would still exist that 
voters might be unduly impressed by ham 
acting on the part of some Congressmen. 
The sound thinkers may not be the boys 
who shine brightest under the lights of 
television, 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to refer to a few 
passages from this excellent editorial 
entitled “Meaper Challenges Ruling 
Against Televised Hearings.” 

Let me read the opening paragraph: 


House Speaker RAYBURN’s ruling against 
telecasting of House committee hearings has 
been challenged by Representative GEORGE 
MEADER, of Ann Arbor, who has a resolution 
pending before the Rules Committee to give 
committees full freedom to publicize their 
activitites, 


I omit a few paragraphs and refer 
specifically to the following: 


An open policy on telecasting would not 
mean, of course, that all congressional com- 
mittee hearings would be telecast or broad- 
cast. Most of them would make pretty dull 
reporting or viewing. Involved would be a 
selected few dealing with matters of general 
interest. 


A little further on I read the following: 


Representative MEApDER’s resolution would 
not open any more committee meetings to 
the general public, but it would be a step 
toward increasing citizen interest in affairs 
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of government, and any step in that direc- 
tion is a good one. 

There isn’t any way of measuring, but it’s 
probable that the televised Kefauver hear- 
ings gave millions of Americans a terrific 
jolt as well as a great new interest in the 
country’s crime rate. Selected televised hear- 
gings properly conducted could spur interest 
in many other subjects just as important, 
although it might be necessary for the 
House and Senate to draft a code of deport- 
ment for their Members to observe during 
the time they are operating in front of TV 
cameras. The danger would still exist that 
voters might be unduly impressed by ham 
acting on the part of some Congressmen. 
The sound thinkers may not be the boys 
who shine brightest under the lights of 
television, 

Mr. Speaker, I have today addressed 
to the chairman of the Rules Committee, 
Honorable Howarp W. Surg, of Vir- 
ginia, a letter requesting that the Rules 
Committee set an early date for hear- 
ings on House Resolution 99 to amend 
the rules of the House with respect to 
conduct of the proceedings of commit- 
tees. This letter is as follows: 


FEBRUARY 10, 1955. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: Attached is a copy of 
House Resolution 99 which I introduced in 
the House of Representatives January 20, 
1955, on which day it was referred to your 
committee. This is to request that your 
committee hold hearings on that resolution 
as soon as practicable. 

House Resolution 99 is identical with 
House Resolution 550 which I introduced in 
the 83d Congress on May 17, 1954. In a 
general way, this subject matter was con- 
sidered by the Scott Subcommittee on Com- 
mittee Procedure of which you were a mem- 
ber in the 83d Congress. I appeared before 
that subcommittee and testified in behalf of 
my resolution and in opposition to certain 
other methods of dealing with committee 
procedural rules. 

I share the reluctance of the leadership, 
both under Democratic and Republican con- 
trol, and the Parliamentarian, toward 
amendment of House rules. I therefore have 
kept my proposed amendments as simple 
as possible. However, in my judgment they 
include everything which needs to be done 
by way of amendment of House rules to im- 
prove the functioning of committees and 
to clarifying their authority. 

The two most significant provisions are 
contained in paragraphs (4) and (5) on 
page 2 of my resolution. The first facilitates 
the work of committees and subcommittees 
by easing the quorum requirement, The 
second clarifies an area of existing ambi- 
guity by expressly authorizing committees 
in their discretion to permit telecasting and 
broadcasting of their public hearings. 

It is my hope that your committee will 
grant a prompt hearing on my resolution. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER. 


Mr. Speaker, there is a matter I would 
like to clear up which arose during a 
previous address I made on this subject. 
In response to a question by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT], I 
stated that I believed committees should 
retain control over the reporting of their 
public proceedings. He asked the ques- 
tion because the President in his press 
conference apparently has a practice of 
having a newsreel camera film and tape 
recording made of the press conference; 
then he or his staff selects certain pas- 
sages of the press conference which they 
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are willing to let the broadcasting and 
telecasting companies show on television 
and over the radio. 

Now I understand that 23 minutes of 
the press conference held yesterday was 
shown on television last night or, at least, 
were available to be shown. It seemed 
like a pretty complete coverage of the 
press conference. 

I answered the inquiry of the gentle- 
man from California by saying that I 
thought similar control should remain 
in the committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Because of the use of the 
words “editorial control,” I feel that an 
explanation is in order. 

Of course, if the committee elects to 
permit live telecasting or live broadcast- 
ing of its proceedings at the beginning 
of its session, there is not much they 
can do by way of editorial control except, 
that in the event they feel it necessary, 
they could rescind the permission 
granted. Now, it might be necessary to 
do that in the interest of fairness. 

I recall one instance in the Senate 
where the 5-percenter inquiry had before 
it a witness who was testifying to the 
gift of certain deep freezers to persons 
high in Government. The counsel of 
that committee immediately stopped the 
witness and stopped the public hearing, 
and the committee went into executive 
session on the ground that the testi- 
mony about to be given was a surprise 
to the committee and the committee did 
not want innocent persons smeared by 
offhand, casual comments made by wit- 
nesses in their public proceedings. After 
hearing the witness in executive session 
and ascertaining the validity or the 
soundness of his testimony, they again 
went into public hearing and heard his 
testimony on the record in public. 

It is situations of that character that 
I had in mind when I said that I be- 
lieved it was proper for the committee 
continually to retain control over the 
conduct of its proceedings and the man- 
ner in which the news of those proceed- 
ings would be disseminated. 

Now, if the committee should agree to 
permit telecasting or broadcasting of its 
proceedings only by recording or by 
newsreel camera, it would be possible 
for the committee to make the same 
arrangement that the President has 
made, namely, to release certain por- 
tions of whatever had been recorded for 
public use. 

But I did not in any sense have in 
mind, as someone later who spoke on 
this subject seems to have understood 
me, that the committee would have the 
right to have all news reporters submit 
in advance the stories they were going 
to write so that the committee in a sense 
could write its own news reports. That 
would be farthest from my mind. 

Once the committee has opened up 
hearings to public consumption for news 
reporters or for telecasters or broad- 
casters, it seems there would not be any 
effective way of controlling the material 
which would be televised or broadcast 
except by completely shutting off the 
privilege. 

I believe also that it is possible—and 
I think this was referred to by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN], 
who discussed this subject—by placing 
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the camera in a certain way or by select- 
ing shots of various sections of the com- 
mittee hearing room to put a slant on 
something which is seen live over tele- 
vision. Of course, it would be possible, 
I suppose, in rebroadcasting or retele- 
casting to eliminate certain passages of 
testimony and perhaps give a distorted 
impression of what actually happened. 

However, let me say this: I think that 
telecasting and broadcasting are far less 
susceptible to distortion than the second- 
hand accounts of those who were per- 
sonally present as observers. It is pretty 
difficult to take primary evidence and 
make anything different of it than what 
actually happened. 

Now, with respect to the existing rules 
of the House, the only thing that can be 
said is this: The ruling, of course, comes 
from rule 11. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield before he gets away 
from the other part of his discussion? 

Mr. MEADER. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Do I understand the 
gentleman to say that there is a very 
definite arrangement between the White 
House and the television and radio 
broadcasters giving the President and 
the staff authority, after the broadcast, 
to go over what has been said and what 
has been done and to delete any part of 
that that they desire? 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman, of 
course, must recognize that I do not 
speak for the White House. I said what 
I did only because of my understanding 
that it has been the practice in the 
past before telecasting not to permit 
direct quotation of the President. I 
understood when it was annnounced that 
this first press conference would be tele- 
vised, that it had been edited by some- 
one on the White House staff. I do not 
know the detailed terms of any under- 
standing between the President and any 
reporters using telecasting or broadcast- 
ing of the conference. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MEADER., I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Itis the general under- 
standing, however, that this new form or 
medium of dispersing news carries with 
it that authority that such portions of 
the film may be deleted as the editing 
staff of the President decides. That is 
generally understood, is it not? 

Mr. MEADER. I believe that it is, 
but I have no more information on that 
than has the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. I assume that that is 
the basis on which the gentleman pro- 
ceeds here in connection with his disa- 
greement with the ruling of the Speaker; 
and certainly he has that right in in- 
terpreting the rules of the House. But 
does not the gentleman feel that it is 
far worse, if it may be so described, for 
a committee of the Congress to have pro- 
ceedings and then that information that 
is to go out to the public of what actually 
happened to be cut out and later some- 
one else may pick it up in a column, dis- 
tort it, and give some picture that is not 
the true picture? Would it not be better 
not to have these televised programs at 
all, if they are going to be edited? 
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Mr. MEADER. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that I am not advocating any 
specific treatment by a committee. I 
think those sifuations must be met as 
they arise. But I would say to the gen- 
tleman—and I know that he is a high- 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce—that 
I would trust him and his committee to 
deal with those situations as they arise. 
That is all that I am suggesting, that 
the committees be entrusted with dis- 
cretion concerning the media through 
which their proceedings are reported. I 
am talking of their public proceedings. 
I agree with the gentleman heartily that 
leaks of executive material, premature, 
surreptitious releases of reports of com- 
mittees before they have been approved, 
are a very damaging thing to the repu- 
tation of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, would my 
friend yield again? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not want to take 
too much of the gentleman’s time. I 
do want to say that I appreciate his ex- 
pression of confidence in our commit- 
tee. We do know a great deal about 
this business of broadcasting, dealing, 
as we do, with the television and radio 
industry. The gentleman is talking 
about a subject vital to the American 
people. Of course, the Congress of the 
United States also is very vital to the 
American people. But after all, we have 
got to recognize, I think the gentleman 
would agree, that there must be decorum 
maintained in the House and therefore 
in the committees. The only way it can 
be maintained is to follow the rules of 
the House. The committees certainly 
should not be permitted, in my humble 
opinion, to proceed under one rule while 
the House proceeds under another. 

Mr. MEADER. I think the gentleman 
has a real point there, and that brings 
me to the point that I was about to make 
when the gentleman asked me to yield. 

This is governed by rule XI-25 (a) of 
the rules of the House, which reads as 
follows: 

The rules of the House are hereby made 


the rules of its standing committees so far 
as applicable— 


Of course, that clause, “so far as ap- 
plicable,” is so general that it leaves a 
lot of doubt. But let us see what the 
rules of the House are right now. 

Rule XXXIV-(3) reads as follows in 
material part: 

Such portion of the gallery of the House 
of Representatives as may be necessary to 
accommodate reporters of news to be dis- 
seminated by radio, wireless, and similar 
means of transmission, wishing to report 
debates and proceedings, shall be set aside 
for their use, and reputable reporters thus 
engaged shall be admitted thereto under 
such regulations as the Speaker may from 
time to time prescribe. 


I know the gentleman has been pres- 
ent at many joint sessions of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate to 
hear addresses by the President on the 
state of the Union, or other messages, 
where we have had broadcasting and 
telecasting apparatus in the Chamber of 
the House. I have checked this with the 
Parliamentarian, and this comes under 
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the Speaker’s general powers and is 
stated in rule I-3 as follows: 

He shall have general control, except as 
provided by rule or law, of the Hall of the 
House, and of the corridors and passages, 


Under that rule, it is my understand- 
ing, without anything in the precedents, 
that the Speaker has permitted the tele- 
casting and broadcasting of proceedings 
in the Chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in joint sessions and also in 
so-called joint meetings, which are not 
legal sessions of the House but meetings 
to hear a foreign premier or a represent- 
ative of a foreign government or a dis- 
tinguished citizen. 

Following this logic for just a moment, 
if the Speaker of the House now has 
under the express rule I have just read, 
the authority to permit telecasting of 
proceedings in the Chamber of the House 
of Representatives, then it seems to me 
if the rules of the House are the rules of 
the committees either the chairman of a 
committee or the committee itself has 
the power to control the proceedings in 
its committee room. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, certainly the gentleman 
makes a point if the House is actually in 
session at these joint meetings to which 
guests are invited and during the time 
they are here the proceedings are tele- 
vised, but the gentleman himself men- 
tioned a moment ago that the House is 
not actually in session at such times. 
We are in recess, and we are in recess 
for the purpose of inviting guests to 
come in here. Consequently, you are not 
televising the actual proceedings of the 
House, you are televising what goes on 
while the House is in recess. 

Mr. MEADER. Iam suggesting to the 
gentleman that rule XXXIV-3 is broad 
enough to permit radio, wireless and 
television reporters to cover the proceed- 
ings of the House under regulations of 
the Speaker. Perhaps I am wrong in 
that interpretation. At least, let us say 
that the joint sessions of the Senate and 
the House are official meetings of the 
House and the Senate and have been re- 
corded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
the Journal. They are different from 
joint meetings where a distinguished 
citizen or a representative of a foreign 
government speaks, 

I want to make one other point. This 
should not be a political question. It 
could be argued that it is, because the 
Speaker of this Congress and the 82d 
Congress, under Democratic control, 
ruled against telecasting, and the Speak- 
er of the 83d Congress, under Republican 
control, permitted it. However, I do not 
think it was decided by either one of the 
Speakers on a political basis. I think it 
was their honest interpretation of the 
existing rules. 

It can become a matter of politics only 
if the Democratic controlled 84th Con- 
gress ignores this problem and does not 
permit its Committee on Rules to con- 
sider this question and present it to 
the House of Representatives for a de- 
cision. Then the leadership must have 
the responsibility for denying to the 
American public full access to the public 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives. I think that radio and television 
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are here to stay. We cannot turn back 
the clock, and I do not think we can stop 
the demand of the public for the knowl- 
edge of public business they can gain 
through these new instrumentalities any 
more than King Canute could stop the 
waves from rolling up on the seashore. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, if 
there are no special orders at this time, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan may have 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man is discussing a very interesting and 
a very important question. I wonder if 
he would clear up one question in my 
mind. If we open up the hearings in the 
committees in the House of Representa- 
tives and the other Chamber of the Con- 
gress, how are we going to correct the 
lies that are perpetrated upon the gen- 
eral public through these media in open 
hearings, and we have had some of the 
results of that in the last few weeks by 
the admission of at least one of the wit- 
nesses who have appeared before a com- 
mittee, and who have then come back 
and admitted that their testimony was 
complete lies. How are we going to dis- 
seminate this further information to 
the general public unless we have these 
things settled before they go out over the 
air through radio and television? 

Mr. MEADER. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that a committee of the Con- 
gress is a privileged forum and encour- 
ages people to be quite free in their ex- 
pression of opinions and in their state- 
ment of facts, but they are also under 
cath and can be punished for perjury. 
That is true whether the proceedings are 
telecast or not. The official record is 
there and the lie is there whether the 
public sees it through television or 
through newspaper accounts or by the 
printed record of the committee. 

I do not think that the question the 
gentleman raises has anything to do 
with the means of the dissemination of 
he news. 

S Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I think it 
would be better if there was a prelim- 
inary investigation. 

Mr. MEADER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that it would be better to have 
a preliminary investigation in those in- 
stances of deliberate falsehood before 
the committees, and that is the avenue 
through which the evil at which the gen- 
tleman and I, too, are aiming, could 
be corrected. But I do not think that 
has anything to do with the means of 
dissemination of opinions and news. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I would like 
to remind him that not on every-occa- 
sion is a witness under oath so that he 
can be punished for lying or perjury 
under oath. But the situation is this. 
When people are damaged through tes- 
timony before a congressional committee 
in some of the great dramas that we 
have had, and which I, as a private citi- 
zen no more than 6 months ago or a 
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year ago, would look on, these great 
dramas were being put out as being 
truths before the American public, and 
then within the period of a very few 
short months, we find out that the stars 
in the drama were merely lying and put- 
ting out this information to the Amer- 
ican public through channels of public 
information disseminating news. I think 
that those questions had a great bear- 
ing on the decision of our great Speaker 
in his ruling before the Congress this 
year. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman knows, 
perhaps, better than I what the Speak- 
er’s attitude on telecasting is as a mat- 
ter of policy. Let me say, and I want 
to be completely fair about this, that 
the majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] took 
the trouble when this matter was first 
under discussion in February 1952, and 
this is found in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume 98, part 2, page 1570, to state 
that the ruling of the Speaker did not in- 
dicate his belief about whether telecast- 
ing should be permitted or not, but only 
his interpretation of the rules of the 
House. I have never heard an expres- 
sion of the Speaker as to what he would 
like to do. I know it is terrifically im- 
portant and I would hope that he would 
favor as a matter of policy the telecast- 
ing of committee hearings because I 
know that the Committee on Rules of 
the House is very sensitive to the views 
of the Speaker with respect to amending 
the rules of the House. I would hope 
as a matter of policy he would be for it. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I want to 
make myself clear and to state that the 
Speaker of the House never has talked 
to me or told me why he made this deci- 
sion. I merely said I think that the 
attitude I have told you about prompted, 
perhaps, part of his decision. At any 
rate it bears witness for the wisdom of 
his decision. I do want to say this— 
that I certainly hope any time misin- 
formation is sent out from this Con- 
gress such as has been sent out through 
these channels of public information, we 
will find a way to reinform the people 
because they are under the belief today 
that certain citizens in America were 
traitors and Communists and so forth 
due to the false testimony, and that a 
great number of people were thrown out 
of the Government because of this tes- 
timony as a result of the great dramas 
on television. 

I hope that my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle will help correct that 
kind of situation. 

Mr. MEADER. I am sure the gentle- 
man and I are not in disagreement. I 
am quite sure the gentleman would not 
take the position that it is all right for a 
lie to be reported through the press, but 
wrong to have it reported through tele- 
vision or radio. I think they are just 
media of communication. I believe the 
gentleman will agree with me that there 
should not be any lying no matter what 
means of news transmission prevails in 
the hearings. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. That is true. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MEADER] has again expired. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. McDowELL. ö 

Mr. GENTRY. 

Mr. PATTERSON in five instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Berry and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Dawson of Utah. 

Mr. DOLLINGER (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Knutson (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 587. An act to provide that persons 
serving in the Armed Forces on January 31, 
1955, may continue to accrue educational 
benefits under the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, and for other pur- 
poses, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, February 14, 
1955, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


JANUARY 12, 1955. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name o employee Profession 


Geo. L. Reid, Ir 
John J. Heimburger... 
Francis M. LeMay. . Staff consultant 
Mabel C. Downey. . Assistant cler 


88888888 
88888888 


Lydia Vacin Staff assistant. j 

Alice Klotz__.-..-.-_|.---- 8 

Betty Prezioso n 2, 
low HII Clerical aid 1, 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures $50, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported 41, 480. 61 


450,14 


Total amount expended from June 11, 
1953, to Dec. 31, 1954 41, 930. 78 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1054 


CLIFFORD R. HOPE, 
Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


JANUARY 3, 1955. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
Name of employee Profession sal 
during 
6-month 
period 
George V. Harvey... The cler $5, 823. 00 
Kenneth Sprankle_...| The assistant clerk_.| 5, 823. 00 
Assistant cler 5, 823.00 
d 5, 823. 00 
5, 823. 00 
5, 823. 00 
5, 823. 00 
5, 642. 52 
5. 296. 92 
teh Maa 5, 206. 92 
5, 158, 68 
4,813. 02 
5 3.941. 88 
G. Homer Skarin... 3.041. 88 
Lawrence C. Miller 3, 145. 26 
Earl O. Sulsby 3, 065. 58 
Francis G. Merrill 2, 667, 30 
Samuel R. Preston 2, 428. 32 
Donald R. Bridges 1, 817. 58 
Robert M. Lewis Messenger . 1,854.78 
Willie Tarrant. ....... Janitor-messenger-..| I. 517. 52 
Ralph W. Horton. vat to the major- | 4, 500. 50 
y. 
E. L. Eckloff.......--- 85 to the minor- | 4,951.26 
ity. 
John C. Pugh Consultant 1, 216.14 
A. DiCenzo.} Clerk-stenographer | 2,189.34 
to chairman. 
Delores Cropper . Clerk-stenographer | 1,870. 68 
to ranking minor- 
ity member. 
Charles C. Andersen Clerk-stenographer | 2, 189, 34 


to subcommittee, 


Jane T. Lumpkin... 
Hilda C. Yeatman.. 


Margie H. Trew.. do. 

David P. Doyle... ...-d0 

Phyllis N. Troy Clerk-stenographer 

to subcommittee, 

Virginia S. Hudgins a 2, 34 

Julia M. Elliott. 2, 34 
2, 34 
2, 189, 34 
1, 56 
1 12 


son. 
Robert S. Bourbon 


8888888888 4828883 


89 

Beverly D. Arneson. 45 
Agnes L. Norten 45 
Molly O'Day Saguto.. 45 
Helen A, Livengood... 45 
Carl Philllßys 67 
esse O. Hughes. 67 
arbara Koons. 78 
Aleta Lister 4 


JOHN TABER, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
JANUARY 3, 1955. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


George 8. Green.. . . Investigator_...._._- 5,642. 52 
Robert W. Zehring 8 

Rose Marie Wahler . Stenographer.. 

Ethel P. Powers do 

Ralph W. Horton 

Robert A. Collier Consul! 


T. How Bo 
Merrill M. Hammon 
John J. Mahaney. 
Frank C. Mentillo. 
William E. Morris 
Francis T. O'Donnell.. 
W. Bradlee Smith. st 
James F. Tierney. -..._|_.... 
Charles W. Tucker 


SSS PPP. 


8858838325 
S888 88888888288 


REIMBURSEMENTS ro GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Department of Com- Special consultant. 8408. 00 
merce: C. C. Hulse. 
Department of the In- — — 284. 80 
terior: D. Otis 
ley. 
Department o. Clerk-stenographer-__ 300. 23 
the Navy Otho 
William Helm. 
. 8. Railroad Re- Special consultant... 690. 53 
tirement Board: 
Eugene H. Mock. 
Travel and miscella 6, 020. 01 
neous expenses. 
Funds authorized or appropriated or com- 
mittee expenditures. 22.2.2 22222.222. „000 
Amount 0: expenditures previously reported. None 
Amount expended from July 1, to Dec. 31, 
——TT—T—T—T—T—T————— 930. 19 
Total amount expended from July 1 to 
e on sakn anus E 78, 930. 19 
Balance unexpended as of Dee. 31, 1954... 371, 069. 81 
Payment of bills rendered for prior fiscal 
80 1, 468. 05 
JOHN TABER, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


January 12, 1955. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


„ ñ ee — EES 
Total 
gross 


Name of employee Profession 


Robert W. Smart 


Chief counsel. $5, 823. 00 

John R. Blandford__..| Counsel. 5, 823. 00 
Charles F. Ducander-.|__.._ do. 5, 823. 00 
Philip W. Kelleher . do 5, 823. 00 
Janice G. Angell. . Clerical staff... 2. 810. 70 
L. Louise Ellis do 2, 810. 70 
Agnes H. Johnston do 3,065. 58 
Kalinowskl. 0 2, 810. 70 

H. Bailey Leager Clerical staff (month 290. 51 


of July, Aug. 1 to 
13). y, Aug. 


February 10 

Total 

gross 

Name of employee Profession Sere 
6-month 

period 
John J. Courtney 00 
dward T. Fogo... In 42 
Lloyd R. Kuhn 76 
Dorothy Britton. 32 
Dorothea Clore.. 82 
Adeline Tolerton. 32 
Ethel L. Mott 37 


— A ̃ ˙— a 
(Office of the Special Counsel operating under H. Res, 
125 and H. Res 155, 83d Gong) = 


1 NR eee. $150, 000. 00 


002. 
25 751. 85 


814.44 
20 245. 76 
Dewey SHORT, 

Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


JANUARY 3, 1955. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it; 


r amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 


Name of employee Profession 


Orman S. Fink 
John E. Barriere. W 
William J. Hallahan. -| Clerk 
Elsie L. G 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 

expenditures...........-....- 3 a 
Amount of expenditures previo 
Amount expended from to 
‘Total amount expended from 
Balance unexpended as of 


JESSE P. WoLcorr, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON THE District or COLUMBIA 


DECEMBER 30, 1954. 
To the CLERK or THE House: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name 0i employee 


— N. McLeod, | Olerk 


1955 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
tures 


mittee expendi $2, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures 3 reported. ror} 


Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1954. 


Total amount expended from July 1, 
1953 to Dec. 31, 1954. 
Palance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1954_-..... 
Sm SIMPSON, 
Chairman. 


— 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
January 10, 1955. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salery of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession = 
6-month 
period 
John O. Graham Staff director 85, 823. 00 
Fred G. Hussey y Minority staſſ director 5, 823. 00 
Edward A. McCabe. General counsel... 5, 823. 00 
Russell C. Derrickson.| Chief investigator. 5, 823. 00 
L. M. Weltmer Assistant general] 2,911.50 
goose (began 
et. 1). 
Ben H. Johnson Investigato 3, 762. 54 
Jeanne E. Thomson . Assistant to the | 3, 001. 86 
staff director. 
Kathryn Klvett Assistant to the | 3,001.86 
8 staff di- 
r. 
Helen M. McCarthy..| Stenographer 2, 985. 96 
Marion E. Sittler eee ee 2, 985. 96 
EMPLOYEES PURSUANT 
TO H. RES. 116 AND 
H. RES, 543 (H. RES. 
115) 
Arad Riggs Special counsel (be- 4,135. 90 
gan July 26). 
L. M. Weltmer 4 5 een (end 


Frederick D. Rosen- 
rg. 
Raymond ©, Cole, Jr. 


Special counsel (be- 
gan Aug. 1). 

Special investigator 

Jul 5 


Mary Ryan Clerical assistant 
(began July 12). 
Mary Bryan Cum- | Stenographer (be- 
mings. gan Aug. 1). 
Angela Novello Becta (Sept. 497. 66 
—Sept. 30). 
Elisabetta Kaplun . 374. 85 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures - $125, 000. 00 
— — 


Amount of expenditures previously re- 
ported 


Total amount expended from Jan, 3, 
1953, to Dec. 31, 1954 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1954..... 44, 597.35 


SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, Jr., 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
DECEMBER 31, 1954. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
4 


Profession uring 
-month 
peri 


Name of employee 


Staff administrator | $5, 
and committee 


ge Se ge ge geg 
£5 
BERERSSS 8 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expendituress „ 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 18, 885, 22 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 
1954 


$75, 000. 00 


22. E ER EE, 6, 170, 25 

Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 
1953, to Dec. 31, 1954 25, 055. 77 
Balance unexpended as of Dee. 31, 1954. 40, 944, 53 


ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD, 
Chairman, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS AND 
EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE 
DECEMBER 31, 1954. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report rhowing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


| Total 
Name of employee Profession solary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Staff director ` 
Research analyst.. É 
Clerk-stenographet 'i 
eee eee 507 94 
Christine Ray Day Minority rofes- | 5, 476. 02 
sional st 
Reuben S. Heppes. . Clerk for research 2, 667. 30 
and coordination, 
Carl E. Hoffman General counsel 894. 34 
(Dec. 1 to 31, 1954). 
Annabelle G. Moore ] Clerk-stenographer..| 2, 715.06 
Martha C. Roland Minority cler „ 246, 02 
Clyde W. Smith General counsel | 4, 561. 35 
4555 1 to Nov. 21, 
Annabell Zue Chief cler 5, 504. 28 
Funds authorized or appropriated for full 
committee and Executive and Legislative 
Reorganization Subcommittee expendi- 
tures $100, 000. 00 
59, 198, 79 
71, 43 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 
1953 to Dec. 31, 1954 59, 270. 22 
Balance unexpended as of Dee, 31, 1954 40, 729. 78 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
Chairman. 
ANTIRACKETEERING SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


DECEMBER 31, 1954. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
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Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
June 23, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 


gross 
salary 
during 

6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Louis B. Atkinson . Investigator ‘Aug. | $1, 466. 01 
16 to Oct. 15, 1954). 


Frank V. Battle Special counsel 4, 984. 43 
oe k to Dec, 
Dorothea Dickinson Stenographer (July | 1,335.57 
7 to Oct, 15, 1954). 
Stanley T Flsher a ae (une | 4,110.13 
23 to Dec. 15, 1954) 
Virginia H. Gunther . (July | 2,283. 39 
Murray E. Jackson. Chief 8 4.071. 04 
a to Noy. 
Curtis E. Johnson Investigator (July 1] 3,211.72 
to Dec. 15 1954). 
Charles R. La France. W (July 4 | 2,531.53 
to Oct. 15, 1954). 
F. Albert Relman N (Sept. 830 73 
1 to 30, 1954). 
Funds authorized or 3 for com- 
mittee expenditures _.........-----.-..--- $75, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures N renorted 
(committee authorized on June 23, 1954 None 
Amount expended from June 23 to Dee. 31, 
ß!!! —8 46, 400. 32 


Total amount expended from Taa 23, 
to Dec. 31, 1954 


Balance unexpended as of Dee. 31 1954 
Expenditures for which vouchers have been 
filed, but not paid as of Dec. 31, 1954 


27, 739. 25 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations (Antiracketeer- 
ing Subcommittee). 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMIT- 

TEE, GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS COMMITTEE 

JANUARY 1, 1955. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above- mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
foilowing report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Leslie T. Mahurin | Investigator 
(July 14 to 23 inclu- 


sive). 
Jane E. Morgan Ger ecssccus 
May Ward Staff director 


ropriated for com- 
es. 389) $59, 625. 00 


Funds authorized or a 
mittee expenditures (H. 


Amount of expenditures previously ere 31, 964. 40 

Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 

i ee, See ears 10,010. 39 

Total amount 2 from Jan. 1, 

1953, to Dec. 31, 

Balance e eee 1, 1955. 17, 650. 21 

Nrn. — There are several bills outstanding which have 
not been paid as of this date. 

CECIL M. HARDEN, 
Chairman. 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS COMMITTEE 


JANUARY 6, 1955. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
—.— 
z Su 
Name of employee Profession during 
6-month 
period 
$5, 780. 82 
5, 823. 00 
3, 623. 22 
3, 224. 94 
3, 424.08 
2, 488. 30 
2, 507. 94 
359. 79 
(June 25 to July 31, 
1954). 
Mary F. Einstein Clerk. 707. 67 
(Sept. 1 to 30, 1954). 
M. Carey Brewer Reimbursement to 502. 68 
Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Li- 
brary of Congress, 
July 1 through 
July 31, 1954. 
Funds 3 or appropriated for com- 
ee 5 $115, 425.00 
Amount of expenditures viously re- 
—ͤ — i as 79, 019. 96 
3 ded from July 1 to Dec. 31, 
— ekaia sama 


Total amount ogee ry from July bad 
1953, to Dec. 31, 1 


INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS 

January 3, 1955. 

To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


seat 


Funds authorized or a ted for com- 
mittee expenditures — 


Amount ofexpenditures previously reported. 70, 169. 51 
Amount expended from July 1 t0 Dee. 3l, atid ti 


Total amount expended from Jan. 4, 


1063, to Dee. 3I, — TSE 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1954. 
CHARLES B. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS SUBCOMMITTEE oF HOUSE 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 

JANUARY 3, 1955. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
priated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession —.— 
G- month 
period 
Lucille E. Benthin . Clerk-Stenographer_} $1, 287. = 
Geraldean Colevas do. 3, 092. 1 
283. 
123. 
Clerk-stenographer--| 1, 950. 36 
Investigator. „321. 64 
Clerk-typist_ „ 206. 78 
DE AE —— — 526. 23 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures_-.............-.....-- $117, 000. 09 
3 ol expenditures previously re- ae 
Amount expended trom July 1 to Dee. il. 8 
r —.. PL teat eee 25, 391. 64 
Total amount gen from Jan. 4, 
1953, to Dec. 31, 1954 109, 627. 45 
Balance unexpended as of Dec 31, 1954. 7,372. 55 
GEORGE H. BENDER, 
Chairman., 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 
DECEMBER 31, 1954. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report chowing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
JANUARY 12, 1955. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 


The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 


February 10 


July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Professional staff: 
R. S. Butler Minerals consultant. $4, 951. 26 
arn L. MeFar- | Engineering con- | 4,951.26 
land. sul 
George W. Abbott. Counsel 4, 951. 26 
John L. Taylor 4, 951. 26 
Clerical staff: 
Orland T. Huyck...| Chief cler 4, 605. 66 
Nancy J. Arnold. A: 4, 093, 92 
Laura Ann Moran 2, 985. 96 
Patricia Ann Mur- 2, 985. 96 
ray. 
Eve Fatzinick 2, 667.30 
Beryl L. Schaum do 2, 667. 30 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. „000. 00 
Amount of expenditures 1 rted_ 15, 784. 52 
Amount expended from July 1 10 1 ec. 31, 
CCC VVT 7, 432. 63 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 
1953, to Dec. 31, 1054 23, 217. 15 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1954. 28, 782. 85 
A. L. MILLER, 
Chairman. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 
JANUARY 3, 1955. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 


The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Clerical staff: 
Elton J. Layton_....| Olerk. -2am $5, 823. 00 
Kenneth J. Painter. Ist assistant clerk 3, 264. 72 
Herman C. Beasley. Assistant cler 3, 264. 72 
Surs G. Glas- | Assistant 2, 826. 60 
nograp % 

Helen A A. Grickis . . doo A 2, 826. 60 
Roy P. Wilkinson_._| Assistant clerk__..__ 2, 189. 34 

Profesional staff: Te 
Stevenson Expert 823.00 
Arlin E. Stockbur- | Aviation and en: 88800 

ger. neering consu t- 

Kurt Borchardt Legal counsel 5, 823. 00 
G. Spal Research specialist. 5, 823. 00 


1 Retired, effective c. o. b. Dec. 31, 1954. 
xo Brace ty or appropriated for com- 
tee expenditures 


$60, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 10, 71 . 00 
3 expended from July 1 to Dee. 31, 


— .. 8908.00 
Total amount e 

1968, to Dec: 3h N 1 pe, 1 14,013.00 

eS TT 

25 Gp ee —ů— 45, 987.00 


CHS. A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman. 


1955 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
January 15, 1955. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
Name of employee Profession Froth 
6-month 
peri 
Bessie M. Oreutt...... Chief cler $5, 


Waiter M. Besterman.| Legislative assistant. 
William R. Foley Committee counsel 
Walter R. Lee Legislative assistant 
Malcolm Mecartney- - Committee counsel.. 
one Smedley Assistant chief clerk. 
Violet T. Benn. Clerical staff 


SD 


888888888885 
8323323333382888 


Lewy 


1, Funds for Preparation of United States Code, District 
of Columbia Code, and Revision of the Laws: 
A. Preparation of new edition of United States 
Code (no year): 
Mi) eta balance June 30, 
Feat Sao ERIN RES NRO De $50, 824. 56 
mapended July I-Dec. 31, 1954. 16, 257. 82 


Balance Dec. 31, 1951. 


B. Revision of the Laws, 1955: 

3 in Legislative 
% . 13, 700. 00 
Expended July I-Dec. 31, 1954. 5, 956. 67 
Balance Dec. 31, 1954 7, 743. 33 
— 

O. Preparation of new edition of Dis- 

trict of Columbia Code (no year): 

Si CEANA balance June 30, 


Dai July 1-Dec. 31, 1954. 
Balance Dec, 31, 1954. 


S Res. 66 
and H. Res. 622): 5 


Unexpended balance June 30, 1954 
Funds provided by H. Res. 622. 


Balance on hand Dec. 31, 1954...... 25, 057.76 
Employees t to H. Res. 50 (H. Res. 
66 and 622): 


Janet Romney, cler. 
ig N messenger (Aug. 1- 


CHAUNCEY W. REED, 
Chairman. 


— 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


JANUARY 14, 1955, 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
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together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Profession 


Name of employee 


Leonard P. Pliska 
Bernard J. Zincke. 
John M. Drewry. 
Helen M. Gibbs 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expendituress $50, 


Amount of expenditures previously re 3 


Amount expended ſrom July 1 to 
1954 


Total amount expended from Aug. 3, 
1953, to Dec. 31, 1954 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1954. 


THOR C. TOLLEFSON, 
Acting Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
January 3, 1955. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Profession 


Name of employee 


Frederick C. Belen. _.. 
Charles E. Johnson 
Thomas C. Raum 
Henry C. Cassel 


John B. 88 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


$50, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported. 32, 695. 02 
Amount expended from July 1, to to Dec. 31, 
CC ˙—J—T—A-—— A 10, 910. 86 
Total amount expended from Feb. 18, 
1953, to Dec. 31, 1954. 43, 605. 88 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31,1954. 6, 394. 12 


Epwarp H. REES, 
Chairman. 


mittee expenditures 


—— 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
JANUARY 4, 1955. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 


The above- mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
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together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Charles G. Tierney. 
Jos. H. McGann, Sr. 
Margaret R. Beiter 
Violet Schumacher. 
Mildred Am 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures $30, 000. 00 


S — 
Amount of expenditures previously reporten- 19, 875. 16 
8 expended from July 1 to 


7c — 5452.21 
Total amount expended from July 1 
1953, to Dec. 31, 1954... 25, 327. 37 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1954. 4, 672. 63 
Gro. A. DONDERO, 
Chairman. 
CoMMITTEE ON RULES 
JANUARY 3, 1955. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 


August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Jane W. Snader 
Agnes R. Hanſord. . 
O. O. Haley Minority clerk 


TTT Aa $2, 500 

— 

Amount of expenditures previous! . 
Amount expended ſrom July 1 to cal, 1054... 1, 


Total amount expended from July 1 to Dae 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


JANUARY 10, 1955. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 
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Name of employee 


STANDING COMMITTEE 
continued 


Secretary to 
Secretary to investi- 


gators. 
Counsel. 5,823.00 
Chief of reference | 4,605.66 
section, 
Investigator (re-| 1,604.34 
5 ay Aug. 31, 
Investigator (ap- 311. 78 
ted A 1, 


Frank B 3 Investigator 3, 264. 72 
Robert C. Carr Research analyst 534. 80 
(appointed Aug. 1. 
1954; resigned 
Sept. 30, 1954). 
Tohn W. Carrington... Assistant to the | 3,782.56 
Florence B. Clark. Clerk-steno 2 1, 910.96 
Papen 
Raymond T. Collins.- 9 8 5 (ap- 577.32 
pointed Dec, 1, 
George E. Cooper Investigator. SAE 4, 246.02 
Anniel O ham. Information analyst.| 2,826. 60 
pear, H. Edel-] Telephone operator.| 2, 109. 60 
ein. 
Elizabeth L. Edinger. - Clerk-sten . 1, 778. 20 
1.1580. 
Earl L, Fugs. Investigator... 5, 239. 32 
Jennie R. Hayes Olerk-typist 2, 428. 32 
A. Merle Clerk-stenograp! 1, 907. 51 
(appoint Aug. 
16, 1954). 
Lillian Howard . ] Research analyst. 3,344.39 
W. Jackson Jones * 4.407. 42 
do.. 2, 932. 84 
Phyllis I. 8 Cie 8744. 90 
e bee 1 
Helen I. 1 ---| Research anal 3, 503.75 
. B. 4, 246.02 
2, 826. 60 
Is. Cae eee 2, 906. 28 
Courtney E. Owens. Chief investigator 5, 735.32 
Muriel Ofek Roe) File clerk (appoint- 1,328.08 
ed Aug. 2, 1954). 
Asselia S. Poore......-' Editor 3, 463. 92 
Carolyn G. Roberts. Assistant chief of | 3,623.22 
reference —.— 
Rose Sanko— 1,021. 80 
Leslie C. Scott. 3, 463, 92 
Josephine Sheetz. . Clerk-typist..-...... 2, 268. 96 
M . Secretary to 2, 985. 96 
ys Slack. . Informa 471. 10 
Riley D. Smith, Ir. 2, 428. 32 
Alvin W. Stokes. 3. 463. 92 
Ruth K. Tansill__ 2, 906. 28 
Rea 8. Van Fosson....| Investigator oy 873. 36 
. Nov. 24, 
Alice E. Walker 3 analyst | 1, 328. 08 
8 inted Aug. 
f 1954) (part-time 
William A. Wheeler 5, 573. 40 
George O, Wiliams... 4, 605. 66 
1,024.87 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures__.......__.__.-__... — $575, 000. 00 


Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 
— — aes 


Total amount expended from Jan. 4, 
1953, to Dec, 31, 1954__.-_.......- 553, 318. 60 


Balance unexpended as of Jan. 1, 1958. 21,681.37 
Haroip H. VELDE, 
Chairman, 
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COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
January 3, 1955. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 

gross 

Name of employee Profession 8 7 
6-month 

period 
aes SR Chief cler. . $5, 823. 00 
Casey M. Jones Professional ald 5, 823. 00 
Ban K e 6 5, 823. 00 
Oliver re. Meadows. 5, 823.00 
Edwin B. Patterson 5, 823. 00 
Paul K. Jones. 4, 951. 26 
Alice V. Matthe --| 3,129.30 
Frances Montanye. do 3, 129. 30 
I N . as- | 5, 823. 00 
George J. Turner 28 clerk...... 3, 264. 72 
Helen Wright *........ Clerk-stenographer_.| 3,771.00 


1 Paid from special funds authorized to the committee 
for an inspection of the Veterans’ Administration (H, 
Res. 34, approved Mar. 4, 1953). 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. $50, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 16, 624. 29 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dee. 31, 
pd EE EIRENE AE RE ab Ee in Biter eee 4, 906. 30 


Total amount expended from Mar. 5, 
1953, to Dec. 31, 1954 21, 530. 59 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1054. 28, 469. 41 


EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
DECEMBER 31, 1954. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 


The aboye-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganizatton Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 30, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession a 
6-mon' 
peri 
Russell E. Tran Clerk (C) $5, 823. 00 
Thomas A. Martin. Ce = assist- | 5,711.70 
an A 
Richard M. Furlaud G 5, 711. 70 
Karl T. Schlotterbeck. Professional assist- | 1,196, 94 
a (P) (to Aug. 
Leo H. Irwin Minority adviser | 5, 823. 00 
Susan Alice Taylor Staff assistant (O). 3, 782. 52 
Frances G. Russell. do. ” 2 782. 


Chairman, 


February 10 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE CAMPAIGN 
EXPENDITURES FOR THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, 1954 

DECEMBER 31, 1954, 

To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
August 10, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclu- 
sive, together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Stanley P. Kimmel 
Marie J. Nye. 
Samuel H. Still, Ir. 
William E. Mutray__- 
Carolyn Taylor 
Sara Mc 


J. F. Trazzare. 
Grace G. Shelfer_ 


Funds authorized or sppropriated for com 
mittee expenditures <--->- >-----.-- 


Amount of expenditures “amie reported. 
Amount expended ſrom 


Total amount expended from Aug. 10 8 
19, 406. 71 


to Dec. 31, 1954. ——7—7jr—7?˙k 
Balance unexpended as of Dee. 31,1954. 5, 503. 29 
C. W. BISHOP, 
Chairman. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
January 3, 1955. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE; 

The abcve-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 


following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employes 


Carl E. Davis Staff $4, 605. 66 
David E. White 3, 041. 88 
IL. Mo = 3, 941. 88 
Melvin M. Miller ] Counsel. 2, 985. 96 

L. Stockton.. 59.27 
Jane M. Deem 3, 105. 42 
Harriet I. Lane 2, 985. 96 
Elizabeth H. Feltman_ 2. 985. 96 
F 2, 667. 30 
V: H 2, 667.30 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures $160, 000. 00 


Amount of exper. previously reported 02, 642. 89 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dee, 31, 
Lr — 35, 875. 27 


Total amount expended from Jan. 
1058, 70 Bes. Al. 1884... 328 618.15 


E 

Balance unexpended as of Dee, 31, 1954 31, 481. 84 
WILLIAN S. HIEL, 

Chairman. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON COMMUNIST 
AGGRESSION 


January 3, 1955. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 


1955 


the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1,.1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Profession 


Name of employee 


Chief counsel . $5, 823. 30 
Staff director 
Chief in vestigator 


James J. McTigue... 
Edward M. O'Connor. 
Will Allen 
R . Walsh 


3.742. 68 


SR mses 
882388888 
88 SSS 


CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
Chairman. 


— 


(Received too late to be included in the 
August 3, 1954, printing) 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE AND Srupy 
THE SEIZURE AND FORCED INCORPORATION OF 
LITHUANIA, LATVIA, AND ESTONIA BY THE 
U. S. S. R. 

NOVEMBER 23, 1954. 

To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorgantzation Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1954, to June 30, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession fone, 
6-month 
James J. MeTigue . Chief counsel 
gobs ing M. O’Con- direc! 


Richard B B. Walsh. 


es a7 
se 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
committee expenditures $180, 000. 00 


AU of expenditures previously re- 


CIRR Ay KE ET 15, 090. 32 
Amount expended from Jan. 1, to June 30, 

F e 783. 68 
Total amount expended ſrom June 30, 

1953 to June 30, 105 60, 874. 00 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1954... 119, 126.00 


CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
Chairman. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE TAX- 
Exempr FOUNDATIONS 
FEBRUARY 10, 1955. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 


CI——92 
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the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 

gross 

Name of employee Profession 8 

6-month 

period 
File cler $567. 67 
-| Legal analyst 3, 611.28 
-| Assistant cler 2, 826. 60 
Research director... 928. 90 
Associate counsel 839. 61 


Secretary to counsel, 
aan assistant.. 
Lonergan, Lucy W.. 
MeNiece, Thomas M. e research 


director. 
Marshall, John, Ir. Chief clerk-...--..-- 
Pickett, Virginia. = Secretary... -..-.- 
Wormser, Rene A 
Lawless, James Jur. 
De Huszar, George ) 85 
Ettinger, Karl EK. 


Stenographer... 
Special expert 
Research consultant. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures $115, 000, 00 
1 of expenditures previously 


89, 093. 89 
25, 222. 83 


Total amount expended from Sept. 15, 
1953, to Dec, 31, 1954. 


CARROLL REECE, 
Chairman, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

$98. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Advisory Commission on Information, 
transmitting the 10th Semiannual Report 
of the United States Advisory Commission 
on Information, dated February 1955, pur- 
suant to section 603 of Public Law 402, 80th 
Congress (H. Doc. No. 87); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed, 

399. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, trans- 
mitting the quarterly report of contributions 
for the quarter ending December 31, 1954, 
pursuant to subsection 201 (i) of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

400. A letter from the Clerk, United States 
Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the 
court’s order of February 8, 1955, in the case 
of John J. Braund v. The United States (Con- 
gressional No. 9-52), pursuant to House 
Resolution 700, 82d Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

401. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the Third Semianual Report 
of the Administrator of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 (Public Law 203, 83d Cong., as 
amended by Public Law 751, 83d Cong., pur- 
suant to sec. 19 of Public Law 751, 83d 
Cong.); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

402. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1955 and for other purposes, in the 
amount of $913,508,767, together with sev- 
eral proposed provisions and increases in 
limitations pertaining to existing appropria- 
tions (H. Doc, No. 88); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

403. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 

culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend the Fed- 
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eral Crop Insurance Act, as amended"; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

404. A letter from the Assistant Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting a report on the audit of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1953, pursuant to the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U. S. C. 53), 
and the Accounting and Auditing Act of 
1950 (31 U. S. C. 67); to the Committee on 
Government Cperations. 

405. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend the defi- 
nition of ‘airman’ in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

406. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to author- 
ize the Pueblos of San Lorenzo and Pojoaque 
in New Mexico to sell certain lands to the 
Navaho Tribe, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

407. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill relating to 
the establishment of public recreation facili- 
ties in Alaska, and for other purposes"; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

408. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to provide 
for the disposal of public lands within high- 
way, telephone, and pipeline withdrawals in 
Alaska, subject to appropriate easements, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

409. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to abolish 
the Old Kasaan National Monument, Alaska, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

410. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
the Mineral Leasing Act for acquired lands 
with respect to the disposal of mineral de- 
posits in which the United States owns a 
partial or future interest”; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

411. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to investigate 
and report to the Congress on projects for 
the conservation, development, and utiliza- 
tion of the water resources of Alaska“; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

412. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled: “A bill to amend the act of 
January 12, 1951, as amended, to continue 
in effect the provisions of title Hof the First 
War Powers Act, 1941”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

413. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill for the relief of Me- 
Farland Cockrill, and for other purposes“; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 881. A bill for the relief of 
Gabriella Sardo; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 25). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1020. A bill for the relief of Boris Ivan- 
ovitch Oblesow; without amendment (Rept. 
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No. 26). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1048. A bill for the relief of Christine 
Susan Caiado; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 27). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1130. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Anita Scavone; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 28). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 1177. A bill for the 
relief of Zbigniew Wolynski; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 29). Referred to the Com- 
mitte of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1192. A bill for the relief of 
Angelita Haberer; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 30). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1206. A bill to restore United 
States citizenship to a former citizen, Atsuko 
Kiyota Szekeres, who has expatriated herself; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 31). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1328. A bill for the relief of 
Nicholas John Manticas, Anne Francis Man- 
ticas, Yvonne Manticas, Mary Manticas, and 
John Manticas; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 32). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1490. A bill for the relief of Stylianos 
Haralambidis; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 33). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1511. A bill for the relief of Robert 
George Bulldeath and Lenora Patricia Bull- 
death; with amendment (Rept. No. 34). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1638. A bill for the relief of Janis 
Arvids Reinfelds; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 35). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1645. A bill for the relief of 
Regina Berg Vomberg; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 36). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1664. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Chan; without amendment (Rept. No. 37). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1665. A bill for the relief of 
David Manuel Porter; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 38). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1885. A bill for the relief or Orlando 
Lucarini; without amendment (Rept. No. 
39). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R.1906. A bill for the relief of Fay 
Jeanette Lee; without amendment (Rept. No. 
40). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H.R.1957. A bill for the relief of Namiko 
Nitoh and her child, George F. X. Nitoh; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 41). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H.R. 2279. A bill for the relief of Sister Mary 
Berarda; without amendment (Rept. No. 42). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2289. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marjorie Fligor (nee Sproul); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 43). Referred to the 
* ot the Whole House. 

. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. K. 2348. A bill for the relief of Theodora 
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Sammartino; without amendment (Rept. No. 
44). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 2354. A bill for the 
relief of Basil Theodossiou; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 45). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2941. A bill for the relief of Mrs. El- 
friede Majka Grifasi; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 46). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 3873. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide for the pay- 
ment of child’s insurance benefits to cer- 
tain individuals who are over the age of 18 
but who are incapable of self-support by 
reason of permanent physical or mental dis- 
ability; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 3874. A bill to provide an additional 
exemption for income-tax purposes for a 
taxpayer or spouse who is physically or men- 
tally incapable of caring for himself; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H. R. 3875. A bill to suspend for 1 year 
certain duties upon the importation of 
aluminum and aluminum alloys; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 3876. A bill to allow certain persons 
to deduct for income-tax purposes amounts 
paid for meals and lodging when employed 
away from home; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 3877. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Look-Out Mountain National 
Park in the State of Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 3878. A bill to amend section 5 of 
the Flood Control Act of August 18, 1941, 
as amended, pertaining to emergency flood 
control work; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H. R. 3879. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act of March 2, 1945, pertaining to the Co- 
lumbia River at Bonneville, Oreg.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 3880. A bill to extend the application 
of the Classification Act of 1949 to certain 
positions in, and employees of, the executive 
branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 3881. A bill to provide for the repre- 
sentation of indigent defendants in criminal 
cases in the district courts of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3882. A bill to require the registra- 
tion of certain persons who have knowledge 
of or have received instruction or assignment 
in the espionage, counterespionage, or sabo- 
tage service or tactics of a foreign govern- 
ment or foreign political party, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3883. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code, so as to increase the 
penalties applicable to seditious conspiracy, 
advocating overthrow of government, and 
conspiracy to advocate overthrow of govern- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3884. A bill to permit the naturali- 
zation of certain persons by reason of hon- 
orable service in the United States Navy 
prior to December 24, 1952; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3885. A bill to amend the act of April 
29, 1941, to authorize the waiving of the 
requirement of performance and payment 
bonds in connection with certain Coast 
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Guard contracts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHELF: 

H. R. 3886. A bill to create the office of 
Senator at Large in the Senate of the United 
States for ex-Presidents of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 3887. A bill to exempt from tax 
amounts paid for admissions to certain ro- 
deos; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3888. A bill to exempt from tax as- 
sessments paid by club members for capital 
improvements; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 3889. A bill to repeal certain excise 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3890. A bill to encourage the use of 
private benefit plans in lieu of social secu- 
rity by providing that individuals who are 
eligible for certain benefits under such plans 
shall not be entitled to social-security bene- 
fits or subject to social-security taxes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3891. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a longer pe- 
riod for claiming refund or credit of income 
tax where the claim is based upon a judicial 
decision affecting tax liability in a similar 
case; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3892. A bill to protect farmers and 
other persons who are required to treat 
patronage dividends as income for Federal 
income-tax purposes by providing for the 
collection of income tax at source on such 
dividends; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 3893. A bill to amend section 213 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to per- 
mit the deduction of medical expenses with- 
out regard to the maximum limitations of 
existing law; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 3894. A bill to increase the useful- 
ness of the St. Lawrence Seaway by increas- 
ing the width and depth of certain locks, 
increasing the controlling depth of channels 
and canals, and by providing for the deepen- 
ing of certain connecting waterways in the 
Great Lakes area so as to permit oceangoing 
vessels using such seaway to reach all the 
Great Lakes ports; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H. R. 3895. A bill to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in wildlife-resto- 
ration projects, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 3896. A bill to increase the fee for 
executing an application for a passport from 
$1 to $3; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 3897. A bill to relieve the Secretary 
of the Interior of certain reporting require- 
ments in connection with proposed National 
Park Service awards of concession leases and 
contracts, including renewals thereof; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3898. A bill to amend the Domestic 
Minerals Programs Extension Act of 1953 
in order to further extend the program 
to encourage the discovery, development, and 
production of certain domestic minerals; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. FINE: 

H. R. 3899. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 3900. A bill to amend section 5701 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
so as to adjust the rates of tax on cigars; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 3901. A bill to authorize the Housing 

and Home Finance Administrator to aid 
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business enterprises in financing improve- 
ments to reduce smoke, air pollution, and 
contamination; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H.R.3902. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. : 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. R. 3903. A bill to provide a plan for 
greater opportunities of employment, for dis- 
tribution to owners, management, and to all 
other employees certain amounts of corpo- 
rate income, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 3904. A bill to amend section 7851 
(a) (1) (A) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 3905. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a deduction 
for loss of wages or other compensation by 
reason of calls to jury service; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H. R. 3906. A bill to encourage the preven- 
tion of air and water pollution by allowing 
the cost of treatment works for the abate- 
ment of air and stream pollution to be amor- 
tized at an accelerated rate for income-tax 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 3907. A bill authorizing an appropri- 
ation of $5 million to repair hurricane dam- 
age along the coast of South Carolina from 
Georgetown to Cherry Grove Beach; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 3908. A bill to provide for the regu- 
lation of fares for the transportation of 
schoolchildren in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. R. 3909. A bill to amend section 12 of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, so as to provide for the 
payment of annuities thereunder to the 
widowers of female employees who die in 
service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 3910. A bill to amend section 8 (b) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, to provide for 
administration of farm programs by demo- 
cratically elected farmer committeemen; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON: 

H. R. 3911. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to remove the limita- 
tions on the amount of medical and dental 
expenses which may be deducted, to permit 
taxpayers using the standard deduction to 
deduct such expenses, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 3912. A bill to establish a conserva- 
tion acreage reserve, to promote conserva- 
tion and improvement of agricultural soil 
and water resources, to stabilize farmers’ in- 
come, to adjust total agricultural production 
to consumer and export needs, to maintain 
an abundant and even flow of farm commodi- 
ties in interstate commerce, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 3913. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
act of August 24, 1912, as amended, with 
respect to the recognition of organizations 
of postal and Federal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 3914. A bill to foster the cooperative 
agriculture education work of the extension 
services; to free the extension services from 
the performance of nongovernmental func- 
tions and political activity; and to promote 
economy in agricultural extension work; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 3915. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to transfer 10 
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acres of land in the Blackfeet Indian Reser- 
vation, Mont., to School District No. 1, Pon- 
dera County, Mont.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3916. A bill to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 3917. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for the 
Blackfeet Indian Tribe of Montana; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 3918. A bill to continue the effective- 
ness of the act of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 177), 
as amended; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 3919. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to establish a 
program for the housing of elderly persons 
of low income; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R.3920. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to establish a 
program for the housing of elderly persons 
of low income; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 3921. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to establish a 
program for the housing of elderly persons 
of low income; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mrs. BUCHANAN: 

H. R. 3922. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to establish a 
program for the housing of elderly persons 
of low income; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H. R. 2923. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to establish a 
program for the housing of elderly persons 
of low income; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 3924. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1957 to establish a 
program for the housing of elderly persons 
of low income; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 3925. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to establish a 
program for the housing of elderly persons 
of low income; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: 

H. R. 3926. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to establish a 
program for the housing of elderly persons 
of low income; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H. R. 3927. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to establish a 
program for the housing of elderly persons 
of low income; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 3928. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to establish a pro- 
gram for the housing of elderly persons of 
low income; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H. R. 3929. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to establish a pro- 
gram for the housing of elderly persons of low 
income; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 3930. A bill to provide for the main- 
tenance of a 9-foot channel in the Minnesota 
River, Minn., from mile 14.2 to its mouth; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H.R.3931. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide, in the case 
of individual taxpayers, a deduction equal to 
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30 percent of amounts paid as tuition for 
college or university students; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3932. A bill to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1956, the suspension of 
duties and import taxes on metal scrap, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3933. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment and collection of wages in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 3934. A bill to provide for the recog- 
nition of organizations of postal and other- 
Federal employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 3935. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to pro- 
vide for officers and employees within the 
purview thereof additional benefits with re- 
spect to qualification for retirement and 
computation of principal and survivor an- 
nuities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 3936. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish Civil Air Patrol as a 
civilian auxiliary of the United States Air 
Force and to authorize the Secretary of the 
Air Force to extend aid to Civil Air Patrol in 
the fulfilment of its objectives, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R. 3937. A bill to establish a Medical 
Advisory Committee on Alcoholism in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 3938. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H.R.3939. A bill to restore the right of 
American citizens to freely own gold and 
gold coins; to return control over the public 
purse to the people; to restrain further de- 
terioration of our currency; to enable hold- 
ers of paper money to redeem it in gold 
coin on demand; to establish and maintain 
a domestic gold-coin standard; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: . 

H. R. 3940. A bill to amend the Natur 
Gas Act, approved June 21, 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 3941. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act, approved June 21, 1938, as amended; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 3942. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to penalize unauthorized use 
of interstate motor trucks; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3943. A bill to grant to veterans with 
service after June 27, 1950, the same exclu- 
sive preferences provided under the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act for veterans with service 
during other periods of hostility; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3944. A bill to amend the act of July 
31, 1947 (61 Stat. 681), and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 3945. A bill to amend the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act in order to provide 
that revenues under the provisions of such 
act shall be used as grants-in-aid of pri- 
mary, secondary, and higher education; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 3946. A bill to permit employees of 
the Panama Canal Company who are pilot- 
ing vessels through the Panama Canal to 
retire under the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended, after 20 years 
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of service; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. R. 3947. A bill to authorize the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to process food 
commodities for donation under certain acts; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TUMULTY: 

H. R. 3948. A bill to amend section 402 
of the Federal Employees Uniform Allowance 
Act, approved September 1, 1954; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 3949. A bill to define the application 
of the Clayton and Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Acts to certain pricing practices; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 3950. A bill to regulate subsistence 
expenses and mileage allowances of civilian 
Officers and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI (by request): 

H. R. 3951. A bill to amend section 8 (b) 
(4) of the National Labor Relations Act; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R.3952. A bill to amend the cotton- 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H.R.3953. A bill to amend the cotton- 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. J. Res. 212. Joint resolution to subject 
the submerged lands under the marginal 
seas to the provisions of the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf Lands Act, and to amend such 
act in order to provide that revenues under 
its provisions shall be used as grants-in-aid 
of primary, secondary, and higher education; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLE: 


H. Con. Res. 73. Concurrent resolution for 
Atlantic Exploratory Convention; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. Con. Res. 74. Concurrent resolution for 
Atlantic Exploratory Convention; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. Con. Res. 75. Concurrent resolution for 
Atlantic Exploratory Convention; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. Con. Res. 76. Concurrent resolution for 
Atlantic Exploratory Convention; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. Con. Res. 77. Concurrent resolution for 
Atlantic Exploratory Convention; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. Con. Res. 78. Concurrent resolution for 
Atlantic Exploratory Convention; to the 
Committee on Fcreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Con. Res. 79. Concurrent resolution for 
Atlantic Exploratory Convention; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 
H. Con. Res. 80. Concurrent resolution for 


an Atlantic Exploratory Convention; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. MOSS: 

H. Con. Res. 81. Concurrent resolution fav- 
oring temporary continuation of certain post 
offices after the Postmaster General has or- 
dered their discontinuance; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. Con. Res. 82. Concurrent resolution pro- 
posing immediate enactment by the Congress 
of necessary legislation to relieve certain 
farmers from acreage controls and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. METCALF: Memorial of the House 
of Representatives of the Montana Legis- 
lature, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to amend the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) Status of Forces 
Treaty; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Montana, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to amend the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) Status of Forces 
Treaty; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to urging that H. R. 246, now pending 
in the House of Representatives be passed 
and approved; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 3954. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Etella Weinstock; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 3955. A bill for the relief of Dennis 

LeCompte; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BUSH: 

H. R.3956. A bill for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Rotics Whitney; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H. R. 3957. A bill for the relief of Pauline 
H. Corbett; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 3958, A bill for the relief of Louis 
Elterman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: 

H. R. 3959. A bill for the relief of Dr. Beni 
Horvath; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3960. A bill for the relief of Maria 
del Carmen Gago Santana; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3961. A bill for the relief of Paul, 
Zelma, and Ivan Fulop; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3962: A bill for the relief of Robert 
Grossman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL (by request): 

H. R. 3963. A bill for the relief of Ashot 
Mnatzakanian and Ophelia Mnatzakanian; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARY: 

H. R. 3964. A bill for the relief of Kingan, 

Inc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLTZMAN (by request) : 

H. R. 3965. A bill for the relief of Max 
Moskowitz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R.3966. A bill for the relief of Harry 
and Sadie Woonteiler; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R.3967. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hedeuk Kim; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. R.3968. A bill for the relief of Cornel 
A. Lengyel-Leahu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 3969. A bill for the relief of Shaoul I. 
Khedouri, Suzette Khedouri, Franklin Khe- 
douri, and Frances Khedouri; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. R. 3970. A bill for the relief of Sang 
Won Liu and Yung T. Liu; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. R. 3971. A bill for the relief of certain 
Yugoslav seamen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H. R. 3972. A bill for the relief of Anthonius 
Marinus Kronenburg; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 3973. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence Burke; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3974. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
Joseph Gignac and Rita Gignac; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3975. A bill for the relief of the Rev- 
erend Boniface Lucci, O. 8. B.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.3976. A bill for the relief of Lisa El 
Anid and Alfred El Anid; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3977. A bill for the relief of Yrjo 
(George) Israel Erkinpoika Haapanen; Anna 
Esther Alfhild Haapanen, nee Talkari; Seppo 
Pellervo Haapanen; Anna Lissa Hytinen, nee 
Haapanen; Timo Juhani Haapanen; and Eira 
Telervo Haapanen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3978. A bill for the relief of Herman 
Y. Misirliyan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 3979. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 

Gentile; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCHENCK: 

H. R. 3980. A bill for the relief of Harry V. 
Shoop, Frederick J. Richardson, and Junior 
K. Schoolcraft; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H. R. 3981. A bill for the relief of certain 
Polish sailors; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 3982. A bill for the relief of James 
H. R. Stumbaugh; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 3983. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sigrid Jurksaitis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. R. 3984. A bill for the relief of Nella 
Norma Giorgi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3985. A bill for the relief of Filippo 
Vitale; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3986. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Virginia M. Tondel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. R. 3987. A bill for the relief of Onie 
Hack; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3988. A bill for the relief of Mehdi 
Saleh Eidi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


86. By Mr. FINO: Petition of Miss G. F. 
Hogan, Bronx, N. Y., to amend the Social 
Security Act to permit dependents of un- 
married workers to receive benefits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

87. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Richard 
Bladel Mossman, Bettendorf, Iowa, relating 
to a redress of grievance involving his 
attainder petition against the Government; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

88. Also, petition of Cirila Teanila VDA. 
De Terrobias, Bato, Catanduances, Philippine 
Islands, relative to her claim regarding her 
deceased son Jose Terrobias, case No. 
USVA-XC-6385173; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Wage-Payment Law for the District 
of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I introduced a bill in Congress to 
regulate the payment and collection of 
wages in the District of Columbia similar 
to the labor laws of Connecticut. 

I am amazed to find that Washington, 
D. C., has no wage-payment law. I am 
offering my bill to fill this vacuum. My 
bill is solely designed to afford the wage- 
earners of the Nation’s Capital the same 
degrees of protection now enjoyed by 
workers in the more progressive States 
like Connecticut. 

As a member of the House District of 
Columbia Committee it is my duty to 
give legislative attention to correcting 
glaring inequities in the laws of this 
Federal city where the citizens are de- 
nied the right to vote on their own laws. 
Members of Congress who are assigned to 
the District of Columbia Committees 
have this responsibility in addition to 
looking after the best interests of their 
own States and the Nation. 

My wage-payment bill if enacted 
will not materially affect the responsible 
business establishments of Washington, 
but is directed specifically at the fly-by- 
night afterhours bottle clubs and irre- 
sponsible subcontractors that pull up 
and leave without properly settling with 
their dismissed workers. 

I am advised by the Minimum Wage 
and Industrial Safety Board that this 
Board can enforce a statute along the 
lines of my bill at a very small additional 
cost to their regular operations, and 
would be of assistance in the enforce- 
ment of minimum-wage laws in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The language and the principles incor- 
porated in my bill were initially adopted 
by a committee of State labor commis- 
sioners, with the endorsements of the 
United States Department of Labor, the 
International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials, the National Con- 
ference of Labor Legislation, and the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The purpose of my bill is to require 
regular payment of wages at least semi- 
monthly in Washington, D. C., and to 
assist employees in collecting valid 
claims for wages due. Where, however, 
by custom or contract, an employer has 
been accustomed to paying employees at 
least monthly he may continue to do so. 

My bill further provides that wages 
shall be regularly paid in cash or by 
check; it provides for payment of wages 
in the event of discharge, voluntary quit- 
ting, or in consequence of a labor dis- 
pute, and specifies the method of pay- 
ment in the event of a dispute concerning 
the amount of wages due. 


The Minimum Wage and Industrial 
Safety Board of the District of Columbia 
would be authorized to represent em- 
ployees in the collection of wages due 
them and unpaid. 

Forty-six States now have comparable 
legislation; only Delaware, Florida, and 
the District of Columbia are without a 
wage-payment law. 

About two-thirds of the States, includ- 
ing Connecticut, require prompt pay- 
ment of wages to discharged employees. 

Almost half of the States, including 


Connecticut, give similar protection to 


workers who quit. 

Also, my bill provides that willful vio- 
lations of the act are subject to punish- 
ment as misdemeanors, and liquidated 
damages, not to exceed the amount of 
unpaid wages, are provided as a means 
of enforcing the act. 

A similar bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate last year, but Congress adjourned 
before the House took action. 

A comparable bill is now pending 
before the Senate District of Columbia 
Committee. 


We Must Help Our Underpaid Postal and 
Federal Employees Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1955 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is my statement of February 1, 
1955, to the chairman and members of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 


On January 5, 1955, I introduced H. R. 274, 
which provides for an increase in pay of 
$1,000 per annum for postal workers. 

Last year, when the postal and Federal 
employees pay increase bill came before us, 
although the increase was inadequate, I 
voted for the measure because it was the 
best that we could get at that time. It was 
a grave disappointment to me and a serious 
blow to the employees when the President 
vetoed the measure, for a pay raise was long 
overdue and they were entitled to it. 

Postal and Federal employees are many 
years behind in catching up with the cost of 
living. They cannot meet their obligations 
or give their families adequate care or sup- 
port on their present pay. They suffer hard- 
ships and anxiety. 

Living costs continue to rise, the tax bur- 
den is being shifted more and more to the 
shoulders of the low- and middle-income 
families, and there is no reason why the 
Federal Government should not provide its 
postal and Federal employees with a justified 
wage increase so that they can enjoy a decent 
standard of living. 

Postal workers, who have always been un- 
derpaid, need a raise of at least $1,000 per 
year. Likewise, the other Federal employees 
need the same help. This sum would bring 
their pay only to the level of pay they would 
receive from private industry for similar 
effort on their part. If we wish to maintain 
the efficiency of our postal service, then we 
must recognize the necessity of providing 


adequate pay for faithful and competent 
work, and this also applies to all Federal 
service, 

It is our duty to grant this increase in pay 
without further delay. I trust that your 
committee will take prompt and favorable 
action so that Congress may have the oppor- 
tunity to vote on the necessary eae aes in 
the very near future, 


Congressional Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRADY GENTRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1955 


Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Speaker, a bill 
has been reported to the House which 
would raise congressional salaries from 
$15,000 to $25,000. 

I oppose this legislation on two 
grounds. The first is that the present 
salary will suffice, or should be made to 
suffice, at least until Congress is willing 
to stop voting appropriations that, even 
with our very high taxes, prevent our 
Government from living within its in- 
come and result in more borrowing and 
more debt. The Treasury will have to 
borrow the money to pay any increase in 
salary we vote ourselves, and the tax- 
Payers will have to pay interest on it for 
generations. My second objection to 
this legislation is that the granting our- 
selves of this large increase in salary on 
the recommendation of the President 
would unconsciously, if not consciously, 
make us more responsive to pressure 
groups which will insist on the passage 
of the remainder of the President's rec- 
ommendations, much of which cannot 
be afforded by our people because of its 
great cost. 

Of all salaried and wage-earning peo- 
ple in America, 90 percent get less than 
$5,000 per year and less than 1 out of 
each 450 receives as much as the $15,000 
already paid Congressmen. A Member 
of Congress, however, actually receives 
more than $15,000. Congressmen passed 
a law 9 years ago giving themselves re- 
tirement at 62 with 6 or more years’ 
service. The retirement age was later 
lowered to 60. Retirement pay is $200 
per month after 6 years’ service, $400 
per month after 14 years’ service, and 
$700 per month after 26 years’ service. 
These payments last for life. If the pay 
raise passes, retirement payments will 
increase in proportion to the raise in 
salary. 

One-half of the funds necessary to 
meet these retirement payments are con- 
tributed by Congressmen during their 
service, the other half being contributed 
by the taxpayers. Members also receive 
certain traveling expenses. In addition, 
Congressmen, under the duties of their 
office, may travel extensively, not only 
throughout the United States, but 
throughout the world. This is a privi- 
lege which, by reason of circumstances, is 
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denied most of the people of our country. 
In addition to the $600 income exemption 
given all taxpayers, Congressmen passed 
a law giving themselves an additional 
$3,000 exemption upon showing expenses 
of that amount while living in Wash- 
ington. The Government, under a law 
passed by Congress, also gives each Mem- 
ber of Congress life insurance of $5,000, 
free of any cost. 

There are those who say the salary 
here should be large enough to make 
one nesist temptation, while some say 
it should be large in order that others 
than the rich can afford to come here. 
An answer to the first would seem to be 
that only honest people should be sent 
here and that honest men do not yield 
to temptation. Since it is contended 
that the salary here has not been suf- 
ficient for several years now, the charge 
that this condition makes it possible for 
only rich men to serve here seems com- 
pletely disproved by the fact that only a 
handful of the present Members are men 
of even moderate means. It is entirely 
likely that larger salaries would result in 
more men of wealth trying to come to 
Congress, instead of fewer. 

Members of Congress should be paid 
reasonable salaries, of course. Is not 
$15,000, with all the added considera- 
tions, a reasonable salary? And, is it 
not true that a man who loves public 
service and devotes his time to the dis- 
charge of the duties of his office will find 
that a reasonable salary is sufficient for 
his normal mode of living? One of the 
great compensations in occupying any 
place of public trust is the satisfaction 
of having served your country in a posi- 
tion that gives a mesaure of public rec- 
ognition. The office of a Representative 
in the United States Congress is such a 
position, one that is honored in the esti- 
mation of the American people. 

Under all the circumstances would it 
not be fair for this proposed legislation 
to be deferred until after the next elec- 
tion? Then, the position of every candi- 
date for Congress next year can be made 
known on this issue and the people them- 
selves can decide it. If that is not ac- 
ceptable, would it not be only fair to at 
least defer passing it until late in next 
year’s session in order that the people 
of the Nation may, in effect, pass judg- 
ment on it soon thereafter? 

The President’s state of the Union 
message which recommended that con- 
gressional salaries be raised, also made 
other recommendations which would 
require additional expenditures of more 
than $25 billion. While there will be 
many urging congressmen to pass the 
particular recommendations in which 
they are interested, most of these recom- 
mendations should be rejected. This is 
true because their passage, at a time 
when the Treasury is absolutely bare, can 
only result in the Government taking 
and spending more of the people’s sav- 
ings, thereby further increasing an al- 
ready dangerous public debt. 

The combined debt today of the Fed- 
eral Government, State and local gov- 
ernments, businesses, and individuals, is 
more than $650 billion. It amounts to 
$16,000 for each American family. This 
debt has tripled during the last 15 years. 
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It has increased by one-third in the last 
5 years. Even more alarming is the fact 
that both individual debts and State 
debts have actually doubled within 5 
years. The Federal debt alone is $280 
billion. 

Our taxes today are so high that a 
person on a salary of $250 per month 
must pay an income tax of $422 per year. 
If one makes $300 per month, the income 
tax is $541. These do not include social- 
security payments. This illustrates the 
severity of present-day taxes and argues 
strongly against our increasing them for 
our own benefit. 

If we now give ourselves a large salary 
increase, will not that action make it less 
likely that we will resist those who will 
so strongly insist that we pass all others 
of the President’s recommendations just 
as we did his recommendation concern- 
ing ourselves? If we do that, when will 
we ever have the responsible fiscal policy 
which has been promised and which is 
so vitally needed here in Washington? 
When will we, if ever, lighten the tax 
load that so heavily burdens the Ameri- 
can people? 


Lithuanian Independence: A Tribute to a 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
this oceasion I wish to say that any 
nation that has withstood for more than 
a century and a quarter continued for- 
eign domination and oppression from a 
ruthless and tyrannical neighbor and 
still survive certainly deserves the praise 
of mankind. Such praise Lithuania de- 
serves; for in spite of the fact that Lithu- 
ania has been occupied and ruthlessly 
dominated by Imperial Russia and So- 
viet Russia for periods totaling over 125 
years this nation still lives. 

In many respects the Lithuanian peo- 
ple today are ruled by a far more ruth- 
less master than in the days prior to the 
foundation of the Lithuanian nation- 
ality was relegated to an inferior status 
in the days of Czarist Russia; but the 
suppression exercised by the Czar might 
well be termed moderate when com- 
pared to the suppression imposed by the 
Soviet. 

In this 20th century our language has 
taken on a new word—genocide—which 
means the willful destruction of a nation 
and a people. Genocide is the long- 
range objective of the Soviet rules; it is 
to destroy the Lithuanian nation. De- 
portations of thousands of Lithuanian 
people and the resettlement of Russians 
and other Soviet peoples in Lithuania 
have thus far done much to change the 
ethnic character not only of that coun- 
try but also of the other Baltic States— 
Latvia and Estonia. As part of its 
scheme of communization Soviet Russia 
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has laid down a plan calculated to eradi- 
cate the Lithuanian national conscious- 
ness. Along with their plan to destroy 
the idea of Lithuanian nationality, the 
Communists are seeking to remold this 
once free and happy country in the 
image of the Soviet state. 

That Lithuania is going through an 
epoch of great trial goes without saying. 
But the Lithuanian nation is a virile na- 
tion. It is a nation with a glorious his- 
torical past and a sense of national des- 
tiny for the future. It is a nation which 
has survived other oppressions and shall 
survive this one. 

On this occasion commemorating the 
37th anniversary of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence the message of America is a 
message of hope that one day the Lithu- 
anian people shall fulfill their national 
destiny and that they shall again enjoy 
the natural right of every nation to be 
free, as they once were, so that they can 
once more resume their tasks of develop- 
ment and progress, and pursue the hap- 
piness they once enjoyed as a free and 
independent people. 


John C. Hazzard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, IR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1955 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a heartfelt sense of personal loss 
and with deep regret that I announce the 
death of John C. Hazzard who passed 
away on January 29, 1955. 

Among the many positions held by 
Mr. Hazzard were the following: chair- 
man, Public Service Commission, State 
of Delaware; sales manager for Warner 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman for the State of 
Delaware; past chairman of the State 
Park Commission for the State of Dela- 
ware; and Democratic candidate for 
Congress in 1934. Mr. Hazzard was a 
distinguished citizen of the State of Del- 
aware who attained much success in 
business and governmental affairs. 

A recognized leader among men he was 
a devoted and loyal servant of the State 
of Delaware and of the Nation. His 
contributions to better government were 
many and he performed his duties in his 
many positions of trust with a zeal and 
faithfulness. 

Of his many fine personal attributes, 
his capacity to get along with others 
and the practical way in which he got 
things done were outstanding. He was 
possessed of a keen sense of humor and 
a friendliness that were ever present in 
his associations with people of all walks 
of life. My State and I have suffered a 
great loss and my warmest sympathy 
goes out to his family and many friends 
in this time of deep sorrow. 

John C. Hazzard was truly a fine 
American, loyal Delawarean, and worthy 
friend. 


1955 
American Participation in World Trade 


Fairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to extend my sincere congratula- 
tions to the Honorable Sinclair Weeks, 
United States Secretary of Commerce, 
for his forthright action in establishing 
the new Office of International Trade 
Fairs in the Commerce Department and 
appointing Mr. Roy F. Williams, Boston 
industrialist, to direct the new organiza- 
tion set up to promote American foreign 
trade expansion. 

Soviet Russia has been grabbing the 
spotlight in all the world trade fairs. 
This is an integral part of the Soviets’ 
aggressive program to exploit the world 
markets in a vicious campaign of econo- 
mic warfare. 

It is gratifying that Secretary Weeks 
is taking forthright action to put Amer- 
ica to the forefront in the race to win the 
world markets. 

It is my understanding that Secretary 
Weeks has no intention to compete with 
Russia in purely propaganda assaults, 
but to win sales contracts by attractively 
presenting superior American-made 
products and by superior American mer- 
chandising know-how. 

The Russian Government has budgeted 
vast funds to build the most magnificent 
pavilions stocked with the biggest dis- 
play of exhibits at these world trade 
fairs. How much the Russians have 
grabbed in the way of sales contracts is 
a debatable question. But we do know 
the Communist traders are making in- 
roads in the world markets strategically 
designed to undercut American exports 
and thus create unemployment in the 
United States. This is the same old pat- 
tern of Soviet trade before World War II 
when the Soviet dumping program de- 
pressed the world market. 

Secretary Weeks’ projected program is 
the first time America has seriously 
sought to participate in the world-trade 
fairs except by small-scale representa- 
tions. Historically speaking, these trade 
fairs are long-established trade marts in 
Europe extending back to the early mid- 
dle ages. In the days of Charlemagne 
the annual trade fairs were great fes- 
tival occasions where the East met West 
over the bargaining counter. 

Today West meets East but not to 
barter with the rich merchants of the 
East with their rare perfumes, spices, 
and silks. Today a ruthless politico- 
economic power, producing with slave- 
labor, prepares to dump cheap commod- 
ities on the world market in a shrewd 
exchange for the raw materials and im- 
plements of war. 

In order to avoid misunderstandings 
about these world-trade fairs, please 
permit me to explain that these world 
fairs are not operated for the enter- 
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tainment of the general public nor for 
the benefit of sightseeing tourists. 

Admission to these trade fairs is by 
official invitation only. Invitations are 
generally limited to big buyers in the 
world markets, industrialists, scientists, 
engineers, labor leaders, diplomatists, 
and high political leaders. 

The big-scale operations of these 
world-trade fairs may be pictured by 
just one example, namely, the 1954 In- 
ternational Samples Fair at Milan, Italy, 
where 12,336 exhibitors displayed 900,- 
000 samples and 84,213 foreign buyers 
representing 109 nationalities, inspected 
the displays in the colorful, flag-draped 
pavilions of all the leading exporting 
nations of the world. And the forth- 
coming International Trade Fair at Paris 
will be the world’s biggest affair of its 
kind. America will be represented by 
a central exhibit entitled “Main Street, 
U. S. A.” depicting the fuller, better life 
that is possible with American-made 
products. 

These world-trade fairs are the cheap- 
est and most effective advertising meth- 
ods ever devised. Here sellers meet buy- 
ers from the far corners of the earth 
and are afforded the opportunity of get- 
ting acquainted and dealing directly. I 
am going to urge the Atomic Energy 
Commission within bounds of security 
to design an exhibit portraying the 
peaceful use of atomic energy to be en- 
tered in the Paris fair beginning May 
14 of this year. 

Another exhibit at the Paris Fair will 
be a four-sectional exhibit of a New 
England manufacturing town, showing a 
home, a school, and a farm, and a fac- 
tory. A large-scale model of a typical 
New England house will have a full-scale 
furnished kitchen, diningroom, and liv- 
ingroom in which life-size models of res- 
idents are placed. Many labor-saving 
household devices will make it clear how 
well we live in New England under our 
great system of free enterprise. This is 
one of many American exhibits for the 
Paris Fair. 

There is keen competition among busi- 
nessmen for the limited space in the 
American pavilion. I hope to see Con- 
necticut’s skilled techniques and high- 
quality products displayed at all the 
world trade fairs during the coming 
months, 

I will be glad to help get proposed Con- 
necticut exhibits entered in the limited 
American space available. I will be hap- 
py to cooperate with Connecticut indus- 
try and labor in promoting our State’s 
foreign-trade expansion by soliciting the 
Commerce Department for our equita- 
ble share of recognition in the activities 
programed by the new Office of Interna- 
tional Trade Fairs. 

I offer the following information rela- 
tive to dates and places of the world- 
trade fairs selected by the Commerce De- 
partment for United States participa- 
tion: 

The international spring fair at 
Frankfort, Germany, to be held March 
6-10 is the first European fair selected 
under the 1955 program. Over the 200 
American industrial products—from an 
eggbeater to a tractor—will be exhibited 
by American companies at the central 
exhibit. 
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Trade Agreements Extension Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have normally in the United States an 
agricultural machine geared to abun- 
dant production. The American farmer 
produces enough for himself and 18 
others; crop production per acre has 
increased 30 percent since 1920 due to 
better tools and techniques, more and 
better fertilizer, insecticides, and fungi- 
cides, hybrid corn, improved seed varie- 
ties, rural electrification, and the con- 
servation of soil and water resources. 
Production per animal has increased 50 
percent since 1920. The farmer has be- 
come one of the most important con- 
sumers of the automotive industry. 

But American agriculture cannot 
prosper if it can only produce the food 
and fiber needed for the people of the 
United States. Agriculture must export 
or die. In 1951 we exported around $4 
billion worth of agricultural products. 
In 1954 we exported a little less than $3 
billion worth. It is necessary that we 
regain our export markets. Our markets 
must be world markets. Our customers 
must be mankind. If the American 
agricultural industry is to produce only 
for the domestic market, it is faced with 
bankruptcy; industry is faced with shut- 
downs, the industrial worker with unem- 
ployment. It is certainly a fundamental 
fact in our economy that when the 
farmer cannot buy, the industrial worker 
cannot work. 

Trade is a two-way proposition. It is 
fundamentally an exchange of commodi- 
ties. There is only one way that a per- 
son can buy anything and that is through 
the sale of commodities or personal 
services, Foreign nations need to sell 
to us in order that they may have dollars 
to pay the American farmer for his sur- 
plus production of cotton, wheat, lard, 
rice, and tobacco, 

The extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1955, without 
crippling amendments, is of vast impor- 
tance to the American farmer and to the 
industrial worker whose well-being is 
dependent upon the health of the agri- 
cultural economy. 


Congressman Dollinger’s Report to His 
Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1955 
Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, at 
the close of the first session of the 84th 


Congress, I shall prepare and include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record my report to 
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my constituents. I make this statement 
now so that the people I represent may 
know that the report will reach them 
shortly after the close of the session, and 
that they will be advised of progress 
made and the status of legislation of in- 
terest to them. 


Suspension of Import Duties on Scrap 
Metal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I introduced a bill to suspend the 
import duties on all metal scrap in order 
to insure an adequate supply of essen- 
tial raw materials for Connecticut in- 
dustries and to reduce the amount of 
strategic metals now going to Russia, 
China, and other nations in the Soviet 
bloc. 

My bill continuing the suspension of 
import duties on metal serap is only one 
step in the direction of protecting our 
industrial economy, but it is a vital step. 
In the 80th Congress, I was the original 
sponsor of legislation to take the duties 
off copper imports badly needed by Con- 


necticut’s great copper and brass indus-. 


tries. I am gratified that each succeed- 
ing Congress has voted the continued 
suspension of taxes on imported cop- 
per. I need hardly add that I will con- 
tinue the fight to get essentials for Con- 
nectieut's industries. There is much to 
be done yet. 

In connection with the present bill I 
wish to explain that scrap metal is an 
essential raw material, the processing of 
which provides work for Connecticut 
labor. It should be permitted to enter 
the United States free of duty or import 
tax as an essential raw material. 

The tonnage of scrap metal imported 
is very small when compared with United 
States production and consumption of 
such metals, but this small tonnage is 
very important to the welfare of the 
waste materials industry. 

Imports of lead scrap and zinc scrap 
are principally from Canada and other 
countries in the Western Hemisphere 
which are good customers for articles 
produced in Connecticut. Every ton of 
scrap metal imported reduces the drain 
on our natural resources, and insures 
a stable market for domestic scrap and 
in preventing temporary shortages of 
metal scrap with the accompanying ex- 
cessive variations in price due to the 
sudden jump in the London market. 

I, therefore, recommend to Congress 
that legislation be enacted to provide 
for the suspension of import duties and 
import taxes on all metal scrap for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. I feel 
confident that Congress will see the need 
for such legislation in view of the crit- 
ical world situation today. 
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Deadline Dates for Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1955 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, assembled 
here is a list of several deadline dates be- 
fore which eligible veterans must act if 
they wish to take advantage of certain 
benefits. 

July 25, 1956: For those now in train- 
ing under the World War II GI bill, no 
additional education or training may be 
afforded after this date except for veter- 
ans who may have additional training 
time under the Armed Forces Voluntary 
Recruitment Act of 1945. 

July 25, 1956: In general, no voca- 
tional rehabilitation under Public Law 
16 based on World War II service may 
be afforded beyond this date except for 
certain hardship cases who are granted 
an additional 4 years in which to train. 

July 25, 1957: No guaranty or insur- 
ance will be available on World War II 
GI bill loans for homes, farms or busi- 
nesses after this date except for those 
who have established a later terminal 
date under the Armed Forces Voluntary 
Recruitment Act of 1945. 

January 31, 1963: Those who start 
their education or training within their 
required 3-year period must com- 
plete their training under the Korean 
GI bill by this date or 8 years after dis- 
charge, whichever is earlier. 

January 31, 1964: For vocational re- 
habilitation under Public Law 894, eli- 
gible disabled veterans of the Korean 
conflict must start in time to finish their 
rehabilitation by this date or 9 years 
after separation, whichever is earlier. 

January 31, 1965: For GI loans on 
homes, farms or businesses, eligible vet- 
erans of the Korean conflict now have 
until this date to receive VA guaranty 
or insurance as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation. No further guar- 
anties or insurance may be issued after 
that date on loans made to veterans 
under the present law. 

The Korean benefit termination dates 
apply to eligible veterans except in cer- 
tain hardship categories. For these, an 
additional 4 years are granted by law in 
which to complete their rehabilitation. 

Seriously disabled veterans of the 
Korean conflict may apply for a $1,600 
grant toward the purchase of an auto- 
mobile or other conveyance, but they 
must apply within 3 years after they 
leave service or they forfeit the benefit. 
The President’s proclamation set Jan- 
uary 31, 1955, as the end of the Korean 
conflict period, during which eligibility 
for this grant may be established. This 
means injuries to be covered by the law 
must have been sustained in active serv- 
ice on or before that date. 

No application deadlines prevail on 
the other VA administrative benefits for 
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veterans of the Korean conflict on the 
wartime basis. These include: hos- 
pitalization and domiciliary care for 
non-service-connected disabilities; com- 
pensation for service connected disabili- 
ties or death at wartime rate; pension 
for total and permanent and non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities or death; re- 
imbursements of burial expenses and a 
flag to drape the casket. 


Income Tax Deduction for College 
Tuition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I introduced a bill in Congress to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide, in the case of individual 
taxpayers, a deduction equal to 30 per- 
cent of amounts paid as tuition for 
college or university students. 

The purpose of my bill is to afford a 
higher educational opportunity to many 
young men and women who might other- 
wise be denied the benefit of a college 
education that opens the door to success- 
ful careers in all walks of life. This is 
accomplished by easing the tax burden 
on the parent or benefactor who pays the 
tuition fees for college students. The 
taxpayer receives a 30-percent deduction 
of amounts paid for tuitions. Not only 
does this provide tax relief for low-in- 
come families struggling to send their 
children to college but offers an incen- 
tive to higher-income benefactors to cut 
their income tax by sending talented and 
deserving young persons to college. 

From the national standpoint, the pro- 
posed legislation I am now offering will 
materially assist in providing a future 
supply of trained leadership and techni- 
cal skill. In his budget message, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stressed the need for 
highly qualified scientists. Furthermore, 
today there is a pressing need for engi- 
neers and technologists in the rapidly 
expanding field of new industries and 
commerce. There is always the need to 
fill the vacancies in the older professions 
in this great Nation of free enterprise. 

According to a recent survey con- 
ducted by the Commission on Human 
Resources and Advanced Training, only 
about 51 percent of the highest talented 
high-school graduates are currently en- 
rolling in college. My tax relief proposal 
for education is especially designed to aid 
that 49 percent denied the privilege of 
educational advancement. The corner- 
stone of our Republic is our system of 
free enterprise, and there is no higher 
aspiration of free enterprise than pursuit 
of education. 2 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1955 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in the quiet of this 
moment of prayer we would hush all 
earth’s noises and make our souls a 
sanctuary of Thy spirit. In the midst of 
thronging duties and confused issues we 
would keep the avenues of our lives open 
to Thee, the source of all goodness and 
beauty and truth. Be Thou our chart 
and compass in all the complex problems 
of state. May we know no glory but the 
supreme satisfaction of rendering to the 
Nation and to the world our utmost serv- 
ice, unsullied by base motives of self-in- 
terest, as again with the golden gift of a 
new day we pledge at this white altar of 
devotion integrity of character, purity of 
heart, cleanness of hands, and unswerv- 
ing firmness of purpose in the fulfill- 
ment of our high and holy calling as 
servants of the Republic. We ask it in 
the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
oe February 9, 1955, was dispensed 
wi 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomi- 
nations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bill and joint resolution of the 
Senate: 

S. 145. A bill to amend the wheat market- 
ing quota provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended; and 

S. J. Res. 14. Joint resolution extending an 
invitation to the International Olympic Com- 
mittee to hold the 1960 Olympic games at 
Detroit, Mich. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 587) to provide that 
persons serving in the Armed Forces on 
January 31, 1955, may continue to ac- 
crue educational benefits under the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, and for other purposes, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate 
of February 9, 1955, 

Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, on February 10, 1955, 
submitted the following favorable reports: 

S. Con. Res. 9. Concurrent resolution to 
Print for the use of the Committee on the 
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Judiciary additional copies of certain parts 
of the hearings on interlocking subyersion 
in Government departments; without 
amendment; 

S. Res. 56. Resolution to print for the use 
of the Committee on the Judiciary addi- 
tional copies of the report entitled The 
Korean War and Related Matters“; without 
amendment; 

S. 913. A bill to eliminate the need for 
renewal of oaths of office upon change of 
status of employees of the Senate; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 31); 

S. Res. 40. Resolution continuing the au- 
thority of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare to investigate employee welfare 
and pension plans and funds subject to col- 
lective bargaining; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 29); 

S. Res. 41. Resolution authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures and the employment of 
further temporary assistants by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 30); and 

S. Res. 20. Resolution authorizing the em- 
ployment of additional personnel by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
and appropriating funds therefor; with an 
additional amendment (Rept. No. 28). 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr.CLEMENTS. Mr. President, under 
the rule, there will be a morning hour for 
the presentation of petitions and me- 
morials, the introduction of bills, and 
other routine business, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that any statements made 
in connection therewith be limited to 
2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF DEFINITION OF “AIRMAN” IN 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS Acr or 1938 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the definition of “airman” in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, and for other 

(with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


Report OF UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMIS- 
SION ON INFORMATION 

A letter from the Chairman, United States 
Advisory Commission on Information, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the 10th semi- 
annual report of that Commission, dated 
February 1955 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


AUDIT REPORT oN RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
Boarp 


A letter from the Assistant Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, an audit report on the 
Railroad Retirement Board for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1953 (with an accom- 

ying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 

Henry A. Alexander, of Atlanta, Ga., remon- 
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strating against the continuation of the 
reading of Washington’s Farewell Address 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 

The petition of Carribel Beck Holmes, of 
Baton Rouge, La., praying for a redress of 
grievances (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE NAVAHO 
PROJECT—JOINT RESOLUTION OF 
NEW MEXICO LEGISLATURE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have received Senate Joint Memorial 
No. 4 from the 22d Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico. 

The memorial, introduced by Mr. 
Guido Zecca, asks the Congress to enact 
legislation authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Navaho project as one of 
the participating projects in the upper 
Colorado River storage project. 

I present the joint memorial, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, under the rule, 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, as follows: 


Senate Joint Memorial 4 

Memorlalizing the Congress of the United 

States of America to enact legislation au- 

thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 

construct, operate, and maintain the 

Navaho project as one of the participating 

projects in the Colorado River storage 

project 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
84th Congress of the United States a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Colorado River storage project and partici- 
pating projects; and 

Whereas the foregoing proposed legislation 
includes the Navaho project in New Mexico, 
as one of the participating projects, for the 
irrigation of reservation and nonreservation 
lands located on the Navaho Indian Reserva- 
tion and adjacent thereto; and 

Whereas the Navahos are at present a low- 
income, underprivileged group, numbering 
more than 75,000, whose population is stead- 
ily increasing, and whose economic condition 
is steadily declining because of the extreme 
drought existing on the Navaho Reservation; 
and, recognizing that where a group of p20- 
ple exist under such adverse economic con- 
ditions as do our neighbors, the Navahos, 
it affects the whole economy of the surround- 
ing area; and 

Whereas the proposed Navaho project will 
irrigate reservation lands which will provide 
for approximately one-fifth of the present 
Navaho Indian population with a living 
standard equal to that of non-Indian agri- 
culturists within the area and will greatly 
improve and better the economic condition 
of our neighbors, the Navahos: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
New Mezico, That the Congress of the United 
States be and is hereby respectfully me- 
morialized and urged to enact legislation au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the Navaho 
project as one of the participating projects 
in the Colorado River storage project; and 
be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to each Senator and Member of the 
House of Representatives from New Mexico, 

Jor M. MONTOYA, 
President of the Senate. 
Epwarp G. ROMERO, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Donatp D. HALLAM, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
FLOYD CROSS, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 

Approved by me this 3lst day of January 
1955. 

JOHN F. SIMMS, 
Governor, State of New Mexico. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 456. A bill relating to the regulation of 
nets in Alaska waters; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 32). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 1030. A bill to increase the fee for exe- 
cuting an application for a passport or a visa 
from $1 to $3; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

S. 1031. A bill to extend the authority of 
the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion to all areas in which the Armed Forces 
of the United States have conducted opera- 
tions since April 6, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

S. 1032, A bill to authorize the modifica- 
tion of the existing projects for the Great 
Lakes connecting channels above Lake Erie; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

(Ee the remarks of Mr. Porrer when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

S. 1033. A bill for the relief of Ann Arbor 
Construction Co.; 

S. 1034. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon certain 
claims of Mr. and Mrs. Donald D. Parrish; 

S. 1035. A bill for the relief of Ambrose 
Anthony Fox; 

S. 1036. A bill for the relief of Gust Kos- 
tas Kountoupis; 

S. 1037. A bill for the relief of Chung Herp 
Youn; and 

S. 1038. A bill for the relief of Dr. Lu Ho 
Tung and his wife, Ching-hsi (nee Tsao) 
Tung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POTTER (for himself, Mr. 
Kucuet, Mr. Ervin, Mr. Douc.as, and 
Mr. Martin of Pennsylvania) (by re- 
quest): 

S. 1039. A bill to incorporate the Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart, a national 
organization of combat wounded composed 
solely of Purple Hearters; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1040. A bill to provide for a commis- 
sion to regulate the transportation of pas- 
sengers by common carriers operating over 
regular routes within the metropolitan area 
of Washington, D. C., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1041. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
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to provide for the inclusion in the compu- 
tation of accredited service of certain pe- 
riods of service rendered States or instru- 
mentalities of States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1042, A bill for the relief of Angel Fer- 

atero Madayag; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
By Mr. DANIEL (for himself, Mr. 
PAYNE, Mr. Pastore, and Mr. 


O'MaHONEY): 

S. 1043. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code by adding a new chap- 
ter defining crimes and providing penalties 
for possession, transportation, and sale of 
narcotics, and for other related purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 1044. A bill for the relief of Edward 

Naarits; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself, Mr. An- 
DERSON, Mr. CHavez, Mr. Durr, Mr. 
MALONE, Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. MUNDT): 

S. 1045. A bill to make permanent certain 
temporary judgeships; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENNINGS (for himself, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, and Mr. DOUGLAS) : 

S. 1046. A bill for the relief of Dr. Cristjo 
Cristofv, his wife Jordana Dilova Cristofv, 
and his children George and Daphne-Krem- 
ena Cristofv; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HENNINGS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 1047. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of a Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tal, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

S. 1048. A bill to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and sup- 
plemented, to authorize appropriations for 
continuing the construction of highways, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Gong when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GORE (for himself and Mr. 
MONRONEY) : 

S. 1049. A bill authorizing the appropria- 
tion of funds for the construction by the 
Atomic Energy Commission of an experi- 
mental facility for the production of electric 
power from nuclear fission; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Gore when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 1050. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Look-Out Mountain National 
Park in the State of Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 1051. A bill to amend section ga (4) of 
the Commodity Exchange Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1052. A bill to authorize projects for the 
improvement of the Great Lakes connecting 
channels above Lake Erie; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr, MANSFIELD: 

S. 1053. A bill to amend the act authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to lease cer- 
tain lands in the State of Montana to the 
Phillips County Post of the American Legion 
in order to authorize the renewal of such 
lease; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 1054. A bill for the relief of 


Helene 
Kaljuse; and 
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S. 1055. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Leonardi and his wife, Clara Corradi Leo- 
nardi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself and 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina): 

S. 1056. A bill for the relief of Jirair Ma- 
zartzian and his wife Gertrude Mazartzian 
and their children Mario Mazartzian and 
Aram Mazartzian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 1057. A bill to permit the consolidation 
of District of Columbia banks and the con- 
version of national banks into and the con- 
solidation of national banks with District of 
Columbia banks; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SYMINGTON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1058. A bill to allow certain persons to 
deduct for income-tax purposes amounts 
paid for meals and lodging when employed 
away from home; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 1059. A bill to amend section 8 (e) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ELLENDER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. CAPEHART) : 

S. J. Res. 42. Joint resolution to amend the 
National Housing Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

S. J. Res. 43. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to institute a 
comprehensive study for the purpose of as- 
sisting the coal industry develop new mar- 
kets and a greater utilization of our coal 
resources and byproducts derived therefrom; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


IMPROVEMENT OF GREAT LAKES 
CONNECTING CHANNELS ABOVE 
LAKE ERIE 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, based 
on recommendations by the Chief of 
Army Engineers, after studies and find- 
ings by the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to provide 
for the improvement and the deepening 
of the Great Lakes connecting channels 
above Lake Erie. 

This bill authorizes work in the navi- 
gation channels between Lakes Superior 
and Huron, Lakes Huron and Michigan, 
and Lakes Huron and Erie, and includes 
the St. Marys River, Straits of Mackinac, 
St. Clair River, Lake St. Clair, and De- 
troit River. 

The board found that the controlling 
depths of these channels should be 27 
feet, the same as that authorized for the 
St. Lawrence Seaway from Lake Erie to 
Montreal. 

Mr. President, the start of this work is 
vital to bringing closer the date when the 
American industrial heartland will be 
ot connected with the ports of the 
world. 

I envision the day, Mr. President, when 
this waterway will be considered to be 
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one of the greatest steps forward ever 
taken in the economic development of 
the Nation. 

The initial cost of this enterprise and 
the annual maintenance expense will be 
returned many times in savings to the 
American taxpayer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1032) to authorize the 
modification of the existing projects for 
the Great Lakes connecting channels 
above Lake Erie, introduced by Mr. 
Porter, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


DR. CRISTJO CRISTOFV, HIS WIFE, 
AND CHILDREN 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, my colleague the jun- 
ior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Syminc- 
TON], and the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovctas], I introduced, for appropriate 
reference a bill to provide for perma- 
nent residence in the United States for 
Dr. Cristjo Cristofv and his wife and two 
children. 

The Cristofy family has been sub- 
jected to so many harrowing experiences 
and has been the victim of so many 
false charges that I earnestly hope the 
Congress will act to approve this bill 
without delay, so the family may find, 
at long last, a haven in our land of 
freedom. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
. bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1046) for the relief of Dr. 
Cristjo Cristofv, his wife Jordana Di- 
lova Cristofv, and his children George 
and Daphne-Kremena Cristofv, intro- 
duced by Mr. Hennincs (for himself, 
Mr. SYMINGTON, and Mr. DoucLas), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


FEDERAL AID IN CONSTRUCTION 
OF HIGHWAYS 


Mr, GORE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend and supplement the Federal- 
Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 
(39 Stat. 355), as amended and supple- 
mented, to authorize appropriations for 
continuing the construction of highways, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1048) to amend and sup- 
piement the Federal-Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to author- 
ize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. GORE, was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, this bill 
would increase the authorization for the 
Federal-aid highway program. It pro- 
vides for the appropriation of $500 mil- 
lion for projects on the Federal-aid pri- 
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mary highway system, $325 million for 
projects on the Federal-aid secondary 
system, $275 million for Federal aid on 
urban projects; and an additional $500 
million for the interstate system. 

The Subcommittee on Public Roads, 
of which I am chairman, by virtue of 
assignment by the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], will begin 
hearings on this bill and related bills 
on Monday, February 21, 1955. 


CONSTRUCTION OF EXPERIMENTAL 
FACILITIES FOR THE PRODUC- 
TION OF ELECTRIC POWER FROM 
NUCLEAR FISSION s 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill authorizing 
the appropriation of funds for the con- 
struction by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion of the experimental facility for the 
production of electric power from nu- 
clear fission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1049) authorizing the ap- 
propriation of funds for the construc- 
tion by the Atomic Energy Commission 
of an experimental facility for the pro- 
duction of electric power from nuclear 
fission, introduced by Mr. Gore (for him- 
self and Mr. MonroneEy), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to the fact that 
6 months after the enactment of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, no license 
has been granted to a private concern 
for the construction of a-reactor to pro- 
duce power. The Commission has in- 
formed the Joint. Committee on Atomic 
Energy that no application has been 
made. 

I would not close the door to private 
industry to move into this field. Indeed, 
I would keep it ajar, and invite and en- 
courage private industry to come in. 

I believe that one effective way of en- 
couraging the entrance of private indus- 
try into this field is for the Government 
to build an experimental plant to point 
the way. Scientists have made rapid 
progress in recent months, and inform 
us that they believe such an undertak- 
ing is now feasible. The bill authorizes 
the Atomic Energy Commission to pro- 
ceed with such a program, and author- 
izes the making of an appropriation for 
that purpose. 


CONVERSION AND CONSOLIDATION 
OF NATIONAL BANKS WITH DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA BANKS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to permit the consolidation of District 
of Columbia banks and the conversion 
of national banks into and the consoli- 
dation of national banks with District 
of Columbia banks. 

An identical bill, H. R. 396, was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
on January 5, 1955, by Representative 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, of Texas. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1057) to permit the con- 
solidation of District of Columbia banks 
and the conversion of national banks 
into and the consolidation of national 
banks with District of Columbia banks, 
introduced by Mr. SYMINGTON, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


DEDUCTION FOR INCOME-TAX PUR- 
POSES OF AMOUNTS PAID FOR 
CERTAIN MEALS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference a 
bill to allow certain persons to deduct 
for income-tax purposes amounts paid 
for meals and lodging when employed 
away from home. The purpose of the 
bill is to correct an inequity in existing 
tax legislation. Our tax laws today al- 
low persons engaged in business to 
deduct from their income expenses in 
connection with activities they engage 
in pursuant to their business responsi- 
bilities. Thus meals and lodging ex- 
penses incurred by business people when 
on a business trip are deductible. The 
same rule does not apply, however, to 
working men and women who spend 
money for meals and lodging when they 
are employed away from their homes. 
This particularly affects adversely build- 
ing trade employees who must travel 
away from home in pursuit of employ- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter I received 
from William D. Gunn, secretary- 
treasurer of the Minnesota State Federa- 
tion of Labor, together with a copy of a 
letter he submitted to me which he re- 
ceived from the district director of the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letters 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1058) to allow certain per- 
sons to deduct for income-tax purposes 
amounts paid for meals and lodging 
when employed away from home, intro- 
duced by Mr. HuMPHREY, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The letters presented by Mr. HUM- 
PHREY are as follows: 

MINNESOTA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

January 29, 1955. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: We enclose a 
copy of Resolution No. 74 of the last conven- 
tion of the Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor. We also enclose a copy of a letter 
from the Internal Revenue Service with re- 
spect to the position of that agency on the 
subject matter embraced in the resolution. 

The problem is particularly significant 
with respect to construction workers who by 
the very nature of their employment work 
only short periods of time for particular em- 
ployers and often are required to leave their 
hometown and family in search of employ- 
ment. 

Under the present law, when a construc- 
tion worker living in Hibbing, for example, 
is required to leave Hibbing because of lack 
of construction work in Hibbing and 80 to 
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some other city for employment, he is not 
permitted to deduct the additional expenses 
involved in taking this away from home 
employment. In other words, the construc- 
tion worker will necessarily have to provide 
for personal expenses of his family in Hib- 
bing, and in addition he will have to provide 
for his personal expenses in the new location 
of employment. Nevertheless, the worker is 
not permitted to deduct the additional ex- 
penses incurred. 

The problem of the construction and sim- 
ilar worker is peculiar. There is no good 
reason for the construction worker to move 
his home and family every time he is hired 
for a different construction job, because 
there is ordinarily no permanency to the new 
employment. This is why we feel that some 
consideration should be given to this kind 
of worker so that he will be permitted to 
offset against his income the additional 
amount of personal expense necessarily in- 
curred in maintaining his permanent resi- 
dence as well as his temporary dwelling place 
while engaged in work away from home. 

We hope that you will agree with our view 
that the present law is unfair in this respect, 
and that you will sponsor an amendment to 
the law designed to correct the inequity. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM D. GUNN. 
JANUARY 14, 1955. 
Mr. DONALD C. SAVELKOUL, 
Care of Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor, St. Paul, Minn, 

Dear MR. SAvVELKOUL: This is in reply to 
your letter of December 17, 1954, in which 
inquiry is made relative to the deductibility 
of travel expenses for Federal income-tax 
purposes. 

You state that the following resolution 
was adopted at the recent convention of the 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor: 

“Whereas building and construction 
tradesmen are frequently called upon or find 
it necessary to work out of town away from 
home; and 

“Whereas when employed on such jobs 
they incur considerable additional expenses 
in addition to maintaining their permanent 
home; and 

“Whereas the interpretation of an existing 
law issued by the Director of Internal Reve- 
nue does not permit most of these trades- 
men to list out-of-town expenses as allow- 
able deductions on income tax; and 

“Whereas most employees of Government 
and in private business in practically every 
field are allowed certain expenses when they 
must leave their home in course of employ- 
ment: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Minnesota State Coun- 
cil of Carpenters and Joiners take action re- 
questing the proper legislators to do every- 
thing possible to have this unfair situation 
corrected, either by legislation or a more 
favorable interpretation of existing laws.” 

You wish to be advised what interpreta- 
tion of the Federal Income Tax Division 
would not permit employees to deduct ex- 
penses as indicated in the resolution. 

Generally, the question of the deductibility 
of subsistence costs incurred during periods 
of employment away from the taxpayers’ 
customary places of residence becomes a 
matter of concern to two principal classes 
of taxpayers whose income is derived from 
salaries and wages: 

(1) Those taxpayers who are regular and 
continuing employees of their employers and 
who are assigned to temporary jobs away 
from their established homes or regular posts 
of duty, with*the expectation that they will 
return to their established homes upon com- 
pletion of each such temporary assignment 
or that they will then proceed to other tem- 
porary assignments of work away from their 
homes in pursuance of the business of their 
employers; and 

(2) Taxpayers who voluntarily terminated 
or sever their employment or business con- 
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nections in one locality to accept employ- 
ment for indefinite periods of time in other 
localities. 

It is the position of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and the courts that the 
cost of subsistence incurred by taxpayers de- 
scribed in (1) above, while they are tempo- 
rarily away from their homes in pursuance 
of the business of their employers, may be 
deducted from gross income under section 
162 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
Leach v. Commission (12 TC 20 (ACQ)). 

In the case of taxpayers who have incurred 
subsistence expenses under circumstances 
described in (2) above, it is the position of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
of the Director of Internal Revenue at St. 
Paul, Minn., that the cost of such subsistence 
is not deductible from gross income for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes. Such position is 
based upon the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue v. J. N. 
Flowers (326 U.S. 465), and upon subsequent 
court decisions which have consistently fol- 
lowed the rules laid down by the Supreme 
Court with respect to this issue in its de- 
cision in the J. N. Flowers case. 

In view of the weight of the decisions bear- 
ing on this issue, this office will continue to 
maintain its position held heretofore that, 
in cases where taxpayers have terminated 
their employment or severed their business 
connections in one locality to accept em- 
ployment at another locality, the cost of 
their subsistence during the period of such 
employment is not deductible, although the 
taxpayer may continue to maintain a resi- 
dence for himself or his family at a location 
removed from his employment. 

The term “home” in connection with 
traveling expenses is distinguished from 
domicile or legal residence. Home“ in such 
cases, has been construed to mean the tax- 
payer's post of duty,” “principal place of 
business,” or “place of employment.” 

Very truly yours, 
V. C. MULLANEY, 
Acting Chief, Review and Information 
Section. 


AMENDMENT OF PROVISION OF 
SOIL CONSERVATION AND DO- 
MESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT, RELAT- 
ING TO CERTAIN INCREASED PAY- 
MENTS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend section 8 (e) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief explanatory statement 
of the bill, prepared by me, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received, and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1059) to amend section 8 
(e) of the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act, introduced by Mr. 
ELLENDER (by request), was received 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
ELLENDER is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ELLENDER 

This bill would repeal the provision of the 
Soil Conservation and the Domestic Allot- 
ment Act which provides for increasing the 
total payment to any person under that act 
where the total payment is less than $200. 
This provision was incorporated in the act 
at a time when the principal purpose of pay- 
ments under that act was to improve the 
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economic position of farmers, At present 
the principal purpose is to encourage con- 
servation practices, 

The Department of Agriculture feels that 
these small payment increases do not con- 
tribute materially to effectuating this pur- 
pose and are no longer desirable. The De- 
partment points out that more than 90 per- 
cent of all payments under the program are 
under $200, and that the small size of a 
payment does not necessarily indicate that 
the recipient is a small farmer, 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUS- 
ING ACT, RELATING TO IN- 
CREASED MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a joint resolution 
to amend the National Housing Act. 
This resolution has but a single pur- 
pose—to increase the mortgage insur- 
ance authorization of FHA by an amount 
deemed sufficient to allow it to oper- 
ate until June 30, 1955. It has been 
estimated by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator, with the approval 
of the Bureau of the Budget, that 81% 
billion of authorization will be required 
for that purpose. 

In the Housing Act of 1954, approved 
on August 7, 1954, the Congress in- 
creased the FHA mortgage insurance 
authorization by $2 billion. $500 mil- 
lion of this amount was to be made 
available to FHA only with approval 
of the President. Such action was taken 
by the President on December 28, 1954. 
On December 31, 1954, FHA had an au- 
thorization balance of approximately 
$602.9 million. Net use of this authori- 
zation during December 1954 amounted 
to about $298.6 million. Information 
now available indicates that use of the 
authorization in January and Febru- 
ary 1955 will continue at about the same 
rate. On the basis of budget estimates 
of mortgage insurance applications and 
commitment activity, about $1,466,000,- 
000 in authorization will be used be- 
tween January 1, 1955, and June 30, 1955. 

In order to make it possible to carry 
out the contemplated FHA program, the 
proposed joint resolution would increase 
FHA's mortgage insurance authorization 
by $1.5 billion. This would be accom- 
plished under the resolution by amend- 
ing section 217 of the National Housing 
Act, as amended. This section presently 
contains the mortgage insurance au- 
thorization for all programs adminis- 
tered by FHA under the National Hous- 
ing Act, with the exception of the home 
improvement and repair program car- 
ried on under title I of that act. 

It is common knowledge that the rate 
of building activity assisted by FHA 
mortgage insurance in recent months 
has shown a substantial increase over 
the early months of 1954. The continu- 
ance of this increased activity is of great 
importance to the many persons and seg- 
ments of industry which make up the 
building industry. It should also be kept 
in mind that considerable advance plan- 
ning is required in the building industry. 

For these reasons, and in order to 
avoid an artificially stimulated rush for 
applications for FHA mortgage insurance 
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just prior to the presently expected date 
of exhaustion of mortgage insurance 
authorization, it is essential that the 
Congress take immediate action on this 
resolution. 

The President has already indicated 
his intention of asking for an additional 
$5 billion of mortgage insurance authori- 
zation for FHA to cover the period from 
July 1, 1955, through June 30, 1956. The 
committee intends to examine this re- 
quest thoroughly in its relationship to 
the total amount of FHA mortgage in- 
surance authorization outstanding. 
However, it appears that the proposed 
increase in mortgage insurance authori- 
zation contemplated in this joint reso- 
lution is necessary and should receive 
early attention. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 42) to 
amend the National Housing Act, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. SPARKMAN 
(for himself and Mr. CAPEHART), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 


SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS TO RE- 
CIPIENTS OF PUBLIC ASSIST- 
ANCE—CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, under 
date of January 21, Senate bill 627, to 
provide supplementary benefits for re- 
cipients of public assistance and benefits 
for others who are in need through the 
issuance of certificates to be used in the 
acquisition of surplus agricultural food 
products, was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. Inasmuch 
as the bill deals with social security, and 
the Committee on Finance has handled 
bills of this character in the past, I now 
ask that the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry be discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill, and 
that the bill be referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES AND 
PERSONNEL FOR COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. SPARKMAN submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 57), which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency: 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making studies as 
authorized by section 134 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 and pursuant to 
its jurisdiction under rule XXV (I) (d) 4 of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized until January 31, 1956, to make such 
expenditures, and to employ upon a tem- 
porary basis such investigators, and such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants, as 
it deems advisable; and with the consent of 
the department or agency concerned, to util- 
ize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 

Src. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
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$100,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HENNINGS: 

Address delivered by him before the Law- 
vers Association of St. Louis on December 
3, 1954. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

Address delivered by Senator MARTIN of 
Pennsylvania on February 10, 1955, at a Lin- 
coln Day dinner at Hagerstown, Md. 

By Mr. PAYNE: 

Address delivered by Senator BENDER at 

2 Lincoln Day meeting at Portsmouth, 
0. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF MEMBERS OF UNITED 
STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In his 
capacity as a Senator from Georgia, the 
Chair desires to say that the Senate re- 
ceived today the nominations of three 
persons, whose names appear elsewhere 
in the Recorp of this date, to be mem- 
bers of the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange. No- 
tice is hereby given that these nomina- 
tions will be considered by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations at the expira- 
tion of 6 days, in accordance with the 
committee rule. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that public 
hearings have been scheduled on the fol- 
lowing nominations for Friday, February 
25, 1955, at 10:30 a. m., in room 424, Sen- 
ate Office Building: 

William E. Miller, of Tennessee, to be 
United States district judge for the mid- 
dle district of Tennessee. 

M. Frank Reid, of South Carolina, to 
be United States marshal for the west- 
ern district of South Carolina. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the above nomina- 
tions may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of myself, chairman, the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. 


THE TREATY WITH NATIONALIST 
CHINA 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the New 
York Times this morning, on page 1, 
carried a significant article relating to 
the Formosa Treaty. The headlines read 
as follows: “Formosa says United States 
pledged to defend all offshore isles. 
Foreign Minister Yeh’s statement is held 
to contradict ‘understandings’ insisted 
on by Senate in ratifying treaty.” 
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This article may be prophetic of seri- 
ous complications to come because of 
what I consider the most unfortunate 
failure of the Senate to adopt formal 
reservations to the Chiang Kai-shek 
treaty, as strongly urged by me and by a 
number of my associates. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the news article 
printed in the body of the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Formosa Says UNITED STATES PLEDGED To 
DEFEND ALL OFFSHORE ISLES— FOREIGN MIN- 
ISTER YEH’s STATEMENT Is HELD To CON- 
TRADICT UNDERSTANDINGS INSISTED ON BY 
SENATE IN RATIFYING TREATY 


WASHINGTON, February 10.—Nationalist 
China's Foreign Minister asserted today that 
the United States was pledged to defend all 
the offshore Chinese islands in addition to 
Formosa and the Pescadores. 

George Yeh made this comment as he paid 
farewell calls on Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and on Walter S. Robertson, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs. Mr. Yeh, who has been in the United 
States since last October, is returning to 
Taipei tomorrow. 

He said he had discussed with Mr. Dulles 
“a few matters of common interest.” His 
remark on a United States pledge to defend 
the offshore islands, including Quemoy and 
Matsu, appeared to contradict the under- 
standings that the Senate insisted upon in 
ratifying the Formosa defense treaty last 
night by a vote of 64 to 6. 

One of these understandings, concurred 
in by Mr. Dulles although it is separate from 
the treaty, provides that the United States 
will not be obliged to take military action 
in defense of the Nationalists beyond For- 
mosa and the Pescadores unless the treaty 
is specifically amended. 

President Eisenhower, however, under the 
terms of the congressional resolution adop- 
ted January 28, can order the Seventh Fleet 
and its carrier-based planes to fight for 
Quemoy and Matsu if he deems those posi- 
tions essential to the defense of Formosa. 

Mr. Yeh appeared to be suggesting that 
the President had promised the Nationalists 
such assistance. Mr. Eisenhower has con- 
sistently refused, when pressed by Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, to commit the United 
States publicly to fight for Quemoy and 
Matsu. 

The State Department earlier today poured 
cold water on a statement by Rear Adm. 
Liang Hsu-chao, commander of the Nation- 
alist naval forces in the Formosa Strait. 
The admiral said he had been assured United 
States carrier-based planes would aid in the 
defense of Quemoy and Matsu whenever they 
were needed. 

A State Department spokesman made this 
comment: “The Department does not know 
of any such commitment. Presumably that 
decision would be up to the President.” 

Mr. Yeh was no less emphatic than Admiral 
Liang. Asked whether he had received a 
pledge of United States military assistance 
for Matsu and Quemoy, he replied that 
Washington had promised to help the Na- 
tionalists defend related positions and terri- 
tories. 

Did that mean Quemoy and Matsu? a re- 
porter asked. 

“Of course,” Mr. Yeh replied. “The pledge 
includes all the offshore islands.” 

When another reporter suggested that the 
related positions and territories to be de- 
fended would be those the United States 
deemed essential to the defense of Formosa 
and the Pescadores, Mr. Yeh said: “We can 
deem, too.” 
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Asked about the juridical status of For- 
mosa, he said: 

“Are you writing a doctor of philosophy 
thesis in international law? Let’s talk of 
practical matters. There has never been any 
legal question about who has Formosa and 
to whom Formosa belongs. 

“It was made a province of China right 
after V-J Day and Japan recognized this 
status in surrendering the island to us.” 

On this point, a reporter suggested, Mr. 
Yeh appeared to be in accord with Commu- 
nist Premier and Foreign Minister, Chou 
En-lai. 

“I pay no attention to what that —— says 
or writes,” he replied. 

The State Department declined to com- 
ment on Mr. Leh's remarks, delivered as he 
was leaving Mr. Robertson's office, accom- 
panied by Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Nation- 
alist Ambassador to Washington. 

One official said the policy remained as 
announced last Saturday, when the evacua- 
tion of the Tachen Islands was authorized. 
This was that the United States “will extend 
assistance to the Republic of China in de- 
fending such related positions and territories 
now in its hands as the United States deems 
to be essential to the defense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores.” 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF 
GENERAL KOSCIUSZKO 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Febru- 
ary 12 will mark the anniversay of the 
birth of Gen. Tadeusz Kosciuszko, the 
great Polish hero who fought in the 
American Revolutionary War. I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared to mark that occasion be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN ON THE ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE BIRTH or TADEUSZ Kos- 
cruszko, POLISH GENERAL AND HERO, FEB- 
RUARY 12, 1955 


February 12 marks the anniversary of 
the birth of Gen. Tadeusz Kosciuszko, a 
great national hero of Poland, and also of 
America. General Kosciuszko was not only 
a great leader in the struggle for Polish 
liberation and freedom in the 18th century, 
but in 1777 he came to the United States 
to fight for freedom’s cause in the American 
Revolution. Under the leadership of this 
skilled commander and engineer, the Amer- 
ican fortifications at West Point were con- 
structed. He also participated in the Sara- 
toga and Carolina campaigns before return- 
ing to his native land. 

When General Kosciuszko returned to Po- 
land, he joined with the Polish forces of 
freedom who were fighting against the Prus- 
sian and Russian oppressors. After the un- 
successful uprisings in 1794, General Kos- 
ciuszko lived in exile in Switzerland until 
his death in 1817. 

The memory of General Kosciuszko, and 
his service to our great Nation in the hour 
of its birth, remind us of the great debt 
we owe to Poland’s sons and daughters, 
Against the background of this memory, we 
must think of the present plight of the 
Polish people, living under the yoke of 
Communist enslavement. We have a special 
obligation to these people, who have kept 
the torch of freedom burning through many 
long nights of foreign oppression and occu- 
pation. 

We Americans must give more than lip 
service to this cause. We must show by ac- 
tion our continuing concern for the even- 
tual liberation of the Polish people. For 
example, we must liberalize our immigra- 
tion and refugee laws to provide a haven 
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in the United States for some of the es- 
capees and refugees from Poland. 

We must strengthen the Voice of America, 
so that the voices of freedom will continue 
to penetrate the Iron Curtain. 

We must press for the ratification of the 
genocide convention, in order to demon- 
strate to the world our conviction and de- 
termination that the destruction of national, 
racial, or religious groups must be placed 
beyond the pale of international law and 
punished accordingly. 

Through these, and many other acts of 
faith in freedom, we in these United States 
will be fulfilling the fundamental princi- 
ples for which our Nation was conceived, 
and for which General Kosciuszko so va- 
liantly and heroically fought. 


THE GENOCIDE TREATY 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
genocide treaty has been buried in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee for 
more than 4 years. This is a most un- 
fortunate and highly regrettable situa- 
tion. There have been indications from 
the present administration that it has 
no intention of pressing for the ratifi- 
cation of this highly important conven- 
tion. This was one of the concessions 
Secretary of State Dulles made to the 
pro-Bricker amendment forces in the 
Senate—a tragic sacrifice, in my opinion, 

I believe with all my heart that the 
United States should join with the 48 
other nations of the free world to out- 
law the infamous crime of genocide. It 
is my hope that the Foreign Relations 
Committee, under the distinguished 
leadership of the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE], will move this year to re- 
port the convention to the Senate, so 
that it may be debated on the floor and 
acted upon, 

In this connection, I ask that an edi- 
torial on this subject appearing in the 
New York Times of February 8, 1955, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


THE SENATE AND GENOCIDE 


More than 4 years ago a subcommittee of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee re- 
ported favorably on the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime 
of Genocide—the U. N. treaty popularly 
Known as the genocide convention. But 
since that time, although distinguished lead- 
ers of industry, labor, civil liberties, church 
and legal groups have testified to its worth 
and moral necessity, the treaty has lan- 
guished in the Senate. It has not been 
allowed to get to the floor for full debate 
and the vote. 

Forty-eight nations have ratified or ac- 
ceded to the treaty. Forty-eight nations 
have said in effect—and this includes Rus- 
sia, whose state document, for what it is 
worth, has been boldly on view at the U. N.— 
that genocide is criminal; that they adhere 
to this great principle which outlaws the 
destruction of national, racial, or religious 
groups; that such acts are punishable. 

That the United States and Britain still 
drag their feet on this treaty, whose prin- 
ciples they live by, is lamentable. What 
should certainly be clear, at least to our own 
lawmakers, is that such an international law 
as this is both moral inspiration and deter- 
rent—telling this atomic-minded generation 
that moral force is vital in a materialistic 
world; staying the ambitions of the wicked 
and the ruthless. 
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After leading the fight for this treaty in 
Paris back in 1946 shall we now allow our 
leadership to go by default to the Soviet 
Union? Is the crime of genocide less evil 
than war itself? 

Let's get on with the job. Let's get on 
with ratification. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, February 8, President Eisenhower 
sent a message to Congress on Federal 
assistance in school construction and the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH] introduced a bill to 
implement the President's recommenda- 
tions, which bill it is my privilege to 
cosponsor. 

Since Tuesday the President's school- 
construetion program has been subjected 
to unjustifiable criticism. Much of this 
criticism has been partisan. Any objec- 
tive analysis of the President’s program 
clearly indicates a soundly conceived 
approach to a major national problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that five edi- 
torials from leading American newspa- 
pers objectively analyzing the President’s 
school-construction program be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the New York Times of Wednesday, 
February 9, 1955] 
FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS 


The eagerly awaited administration pro- 
posal on school construction has now been 
put forward by President Eisenhower. As 
was to be expected, its emphasis is on help- 
ing local communities help themselves, but 
it also cautiously recognizes the principle 
of direct Federal aid to meet what is truly 
an emergency need. It is sure to be shot at, 
both on the basis that it is inadequate and 
on the opposite ground that it opens up a 
new field for Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States. 

There is one point on which the friends 
and foes of even so restrained a program as 
the President proposes can agree, and that 
is the extreme shortage of classrooms and 
the urgent necessity of providing decent 
school facilities for America’s children. The 
virtual cessation of school construction dur- 
ing the war, coupled with a subsequent jump 
in the national birth rate, has brought about 
a present deficit of 300,000 classrooms, quite 
apart from the 50,000 new rooms now needed 
annually to keep pace with increasing en- 
rollments. The utterly inadequate salaries 
of teachers in many parts of the country— 
including, of course, New York City—is an- 
other but related question. 

The key to the President’s program lies 
in the two sentences: “Fundamentally, the 
remedy [for shortage of school construction] 
lies with the States and their communities. 
But the present shortage requires immediate 
and effective action that will produce re- 
sults.” Whether his proposals will actually 
bring about “immediate and effective” action 
is a question, but we do agree with the 
President that the fundamental responsibil- 
ity for education is primarily a local one 
and ought to remain so. Some localities can 
afford to spend more for education than 
others, but it is highly improbable that 
there is a State in the Union that cannot 
afford to spend more than it is now spending 
for this purpose if it is willing to tax its 
citizens accordingly. The funds for Federal 
aid are not manna from heaven; they come 
out of the pockets of citizens just as surely 
as if they were raised by local agencies. 
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"The difference is, of course, in distribution. 
When the Federal Government steps into 
the picture, the taxes levied in New York, 
already inadequate for our own schools, help 
as well to pay for even more inadequate 
schools elsewhere. 

We do not say this is wrong. In fact, 
we think it is right because poor educational 
facilities in any State adversely affect the 
Nation as a whole, not that State alone, 
When the school situation has become as 
bad as it has become throughout the Nation, 
it seems to us that the only practical way 
to solve it is through Federal action. Under 
the circumstances it is hard to see why there 
should be Federal aid for housing, for high- 
ways, for hospitals, for dams, etc., etc., and 
no Federal aid for the most valuable facili- 
ties of all—facing the greatest emergency of 
all—namely, the schools. 

The President's proposals involve princi- 
pally Federal aid to localities in the financ- 
ing of their school structures. But he also 
asks Congress to appropriate $200 million in 
grants-in-aid on a matching basis for the 
most needy districts. The President has 
made an important move toward ameliorat- 
ing the school emergency “within the tra- 
ditional framework of local responsibility for 
our schools.” Congress now has the oppor- 
tunity to improve on this program, if it can, 
while retaining the essential principle ex- 
pressed by the Chief Executive. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 9, 1955 


FEDERAL LEADERSHIP ON SCHOOLS 


President Eisenhower's special message to 
Congress on the crisis in the public schools 
is a plea for emergency action. It recog- 
nizes that delay cannot be tolerated. With 
the educational system struggling under a 
deficit of more than 300,000 classrooms, to 
say nothing of the need for greater quantity 
and quality in teaching, it is self-evident 
that a vast school-building program is called 
for. This must be started at once. 

What the President proposes is a plan of 
Federal cooperation with the States. He 
says chat great numbers of additional schools 
are required as quickly as possible. Here 
there can be no argument whatever. The 
Nation has the resources in production and 
income. The only question is as to method. 
Shall the Federal Government give the money 
outright, with the inevitable trend toward 
more and more Washington strings on the 
schools? Or shall the funds be largely 
loaned, with direction of policy and details 
lodged by continuing tradition in the States 
and the local boards of education? 

Mr. Eisenhower, of course, is against cen- 
tralized control. He opposes Federal aid 
that would nourish a national bureaucracy 
posing a threat to education for freedom. 
His idea is that of Federal leadership to en- 
courage vigorous action on every local front. 
About a billion dollars of Federal funds 
are proposed for a 3-year emergency build- 
ing program, but this money is largely in 
the nature of advances. Outright grants 
are proposed only for areas with proved need 
and lack of local income. And every part 
of the plan, it should be emphasized, speci- 
fies sharing of the obligation between the 
Federal Government and the States. 

The program, then, is one which faces 
up to urgency. The children cannot wait; 
thousands of schools must be built right now. 
But the President also properly insists on 
the free way that leaves people at home in 
charge of their schools. The crisis will be 
met—of that there can be no doubt. The 
best and quickest method is Federal leader- 
ship and help—under a plan that keeps 
education free. 
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From the Philadelphia Inquirer of February 
9, 1955) 


To Spur Drive AGAINST CRITICAL SCHOOL 
SHORTAGE 


In proposing a broad program of Federal 
aid to ease the shortage in school buildings, 
President Eisenhower has clung to the con- 
cept, favored by most educational authorities 
and other citizens, that the education of 
the Nation’s children is primarily a local 
responsibility. 

No one who has the slightest acquaintance 
with the school situation can doubt that a 
shortage, approaching emergency propor- 
tions, exists. The combination of a slow- 
down in construction during the war with 
a rapidly rising birthrate, has brought on 
a situation where there is a deficit of more 
than 300,000 elementary and high-school 
classrooms. Moreover, to meet future needs, 
an additional 50,000 must be constructed 
each year, 

Mr. Eisenhower’s recommendations to Con- 
gress for measures to meet this problem con- 
sist, in essence, of Federal moves to spur the 
States and local communities to do more 
than they have been doing to cope with 
the schoolroom shortage. 

Part of his program calls for an expansion 
of the authority system, now used in Penn- 
sylvania, under which authorities would 
finance construction and lease the school 
buildings to school districts. Federal funds 
would be used to help States launch such 
programs. 

A second part calls for Federal purchase 
of school bonds issued by local communities 
which have found difficulty in selling them 
at reasonable rates. Federal funds amount- 
ing to $750 million over 3 years would be 
used for this purpose, 

Finally, there would be provision for di- 
rect Federal aid to communities too poor to 
build their own schools or to lease them un- 
der the authority system. But this aid would 
require matching State contributions. 

Although Pennsylvania appears to have 
kept up with its school responsibilities bet- 
ter than some other States, the need for a 
concerted effort to overcome the schoolroom 
problem will be readily appreciated here. 

Most people also will agree with the Presi- 
dent that the problem of getting and keep- 
ing better teachers by paying them decent 
salaries must be met if we are to provide 
proper education for our children. Con- 
gress, in studying the President’s classroom 
program, might well consider also what 
might be done to insure that our growing 


school system is staffed by capable and ade-. 


quately paid teachers. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
February 10, 1955] 


BLUEPRINT FOR CLASSROOMS 


President Eisenhower's program for Fed- 
eral aid to school construction follows ex- 
pected lines. It reflects the administra- 
tion philosophy that the Nation’s public- 
school system should continue to be basi- 
cally a State and local responsibility, free 
from Federal control or political domination, 
At the same time, the President acknowl- 
edges that there is today a most serious 
deficit of more than 300,000 classrooms, and 
that Federal assistance to the States and 
communities is essential to meet this crisis. 

Accordingly, he has pro three emer- 
gency steps: (1) That the Federal Govern- 
ment be authorized to purchase school bonds 
which local communities have been unable 
to place at reasonable interest rates; (2) that 
the Federal Government should join with 
the States in establishing reserve funds to 
cover bonds issued by statewide school- 
building agencies; and (3) that there be 
authorized a $200 million 3-year program of 
direct Federal matching aid to States for 
school construction in districts unable to 
finance their own building. To cope with 
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the long-term local financing problems, the 
President proposed a joint Federal-State 
study of debt limitations and other restric- 
tions. 

This four-way line of attack would imple- 
ment, in effect, the comment by the Presi- 
dent in his state of the Union message that 
the Federal Government should serve as the 
“catalyst” in spurring State and local action 
on school construction rather than resorting 
to “the simple remedy” of direct financial 
intervention. At the President's earlier sug- 
gestion, a series of State educational confer- 
ences began last year and will be climaxed 
in a national meeting here next November. 
The President has implied that any further 
development of administration policy toward 
the school problem must await the findings 
of these conferences. 

The administration approach already is 
under fire, of course, on Capitol Hill and 
from quarters eager to see the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertake a large program of direct 
spending for school construction. Legisla- 
tion has been proposed both in the House 
and Senate to provide direct and immediate 
construction aid. While this latter method 
might bring quicker results, it would also 
increase the prospect of Federal control of 
education and the danger of local abdication 
of appropriate financial responsibility. 

From the Springfield (Mass.) Union of 

February 9, 1955] 


MESSAGE ON EDUCATION 


In his message on education the Presi- 
dent made clear that while there is a deficit 
of more than 300,000 classrooms, there is a 
great deal of school construction. Capital 
outlays will reach an alltime high of $2 
billion this year, for the 60,000 classrooms 
being built. During the last 5 years some 
$7 billion has provided new classrooms for 
5,750,000 pupils in public schools, while about 
5,500,000 additional children enrolled. And 
while the rate of construction has more than 
kept pace with mounting enrollment, it has 
only slightly reduced the classroom deficit. 

Hence, there is nothing more urgent than 
this program of rebuilding and expanding 
our public schools which have been outgrown 
and neglected during the past decade. The 
facilities of public education throughout the 
United States are in dangerously short sup- 
ply. It is basically the responsibility of 
communities and States. But the real need 
can only be met with Federal cooperation— 
and that means Federal money. 

There is need, says the President, for a 
long-range educational program—to bring 
the physical plant into keeping with a 
steadily mounting population, to pay teach- 
ers better, to recruit better teachers. But 
there is also a need for emergency action to 
meet an emergency situation. 

Without interfering with the responsibility 
of State and local school systems, the Presi- 
dent proposes over the next 3 years a total 
expenditure of $7 billion for badly needed 
new schools under a four-point program 
which envisions the needs of even the poorest 
communities. 

The President recommends legislation au- 
thorizing the Federal Government, cooperat- 
ing with the several States, to purchase 
school bonds issued by local communities 
which are handicapped in selling bonds at a 
reasonable interest rate. 

Where there are special statewide school 
building agencies that can borrow advan- 
tageously, schools can be built and rented to 
school districts. The Federal Government 
would share with the States in establishing 
an initial reserve fund equal to 1 year’s pay- 
ment on principal and interest. The State 
under this proposal could issue bonds in the 
next 3 years to build $6 billion worth of new 
schools, 

Where needed to relieve extreme over- 
crowding, double shifts, hazardous or un- 
healthful conditions, the Federal and State 
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aid would be in an amount sufficient for a 
school district to qualify under either pro- 
posal 1 or 2 for financing the remainder of 
the building costs. 

And last it is proposed that the Federal 
Government furnish one-half of the admin- 
istrative costs of State programs which are 
designed to overcome obstacles to local 
financing or to provide additional State aid 
to local school districts. 

‘The President is convinced that the basic 
facts are sufficiently established to justify 
emergency action now and he believes he has 
good reason to expect active support in 
Congress. 

There is, of course, need to make sure 
that Federal funds are not made a device to 
insinuate the Federal Government into the 
running of the schools themselves. Federal 
interference can be protected against. The 
fact that the Federal Government matches 
State funds in highway construction doesn't 
mean that the Federal Government has any 
hand in making the State traffic laws. 

The States and communities simply 
haven't the resources to build urgently 
needed classrooms. Here is where the States 
and the Federal Government must combine 
to do what the Nation urgently requires: 
More classrooms in more schools now, unless 
we are to let our public school system dan- 
gerously deteriorate. 

Here is good news for the Nation’s harassed 
teachers in their overcrowded classrooms, 
and it is good news for the students. It is 
also good news for scores of companies that 
are feverishly turning out everything from 
blackboards to schoo] buses in an effort to 
meet a demand that keeps growing by leaps 
and bounds. 

We are convinced that the substantially 
increased funds needed for our public schools 
can be found without an undue burden upon 
the economy. Economists generally foresee 
& rising level of productivity which will 
reach some $525 billion a year in the next 10 
years and, on the basis of such an increase 
in the gross national product, it is believed 
that the increased costs of public education 
will not be impracticably large. 


ANNIVERSARY OF FOUNDING OF 
THE JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE—STATEMENT BY SENA- 
TOR ERVIN 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the body of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me concerning the recent 
anniversary of the founding of the 
junior chamber of commerce. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Ervin 


The distinguished work of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce is well 
known and appreciated by men and women 
in positions of leadership. 

I wish to congratulate the junior cham- 
ber of commerce on its 35th anniversary 
which has just passed. I shall do so by re- 
ferring to only a few of its highly significant 
contributions to the betterment of the peo- 
ple of North Carolina which I have the honor 
to represent. 

The North Carolina Junior Chamber of 
Commerce was founded in 1929 by the Char- 
lotte Junior Chamber of Commerce, fol- 
lowed closely with the organization of the 
Winston-Salem Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Its State organization has been in 
existence since 1937. Mr. Spruille Thornton 
of Winston-Salem was elected its first State 
president. North Carolina Jaycees, as they 
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r 
are affectionately called, now have approxi- 
mately 6,000 members from 104 local clubs, 
I am particularly happy that my son has the 
present honor of serving as president of the 
Jaycees in Morganton, N. C. 

Jaycees of the Tar Heel State have always 
stood in the forefront in the recognition of 
the necessity of community development, 
They have carried on Farmers Day projects, 
recreation improvement, nonpartisan voter 
interest drives, Operation Christmas for 
orphans, highway safety promotion, prisoner 
rehabilitation, mental health, and a multi- 
tude of other activities which have resulted 
in manifold blessings for our citizenry. 

The official definition of the organization 
is: “A junior chamber of commerce is a con- 
structive action organization of young men 
who devote a portion of their time to com- 
munity service in the public interest, devel- 
oping young men as leaders in their 
community.” 

This definition can most assuredly be ap- 
plied to North Carolina Jaycees. 

Let it be publicly recognized that a good 
local Jaycee club in a community is a good 
sign of progress. Multiply the local clubs 
in the State organization and the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce— 
America's heritage for those who follow us 
will be bright indeed. 


IMPORTANCE OF STATE GUARDS 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, in Texas 
we have a very strong State Guard. The 
men who make up this fine organization 
are patriotic citizens who feel that by 
participating in an organization of this 
type they can render a service to their 
State and Nation, when circumstances 
might prohibit their doing so as a mem- 
ber of the Reserve forces or the National 
Guard. This group has rendered fine 
service in times of emergency, in coop- 
eration with the civil-defense and dis- 
aster authorities. 

Recently, President Eisenhower recom- 
mended Federal recognition to these 
State guard groups by the enactment of 
legislation permitting States to main- 
tain militia forces “which would take 
over the National Guard’s domestic mis- 
sions and support civil-defense activities 
upon its withdrawal.” A provision in 
keeping with the President's recommen- 
dation is contained in the proposed legis- 
lation dealing with the Reserve program, 
now under consideration in the House 
Committee on Armed Services. I hope 
Congress will give recognition to this 
body of men who are ready, willing, and 
able to perform any required service in 
time of emergency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement prepared by the 
State Guard Association of the United 
States, concerning the State militia sec- 
tion of the national Reserve plan, be 
printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tre STATE MILITIA SECTION OF THE NATIONAL 
RESERVE PLAN 
(Submitted by the State Guard Association 
of the United States) 

The members of our Government who 
are familiar with the vital role played by 
the State Guard during World War II are 
not unmindful of the services rendered by 
the various States’ militia during the ab- 
sence of the National Guard in Federal sery- 
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ice immediately prior to and during the 
conflict; and, the State Guard Association 
of the United States submits that to de- 
lay further the recognition of State guards 
by the failure to enact proper congressional 
authority for the various States to organize 
and maintain such State militia units in 
time of peace would be overly optimistic and 
would deny many citizens the right to par- 
ticipate in a most vital part of the defense 
of this Nation. 

During World War IT countless thousands 
of citizens not eligible or not then on active 
duty with the Armed Forces of the United 
States performed militia duty without com- 
pensation or any desire for reward as mem- 
bers of the States’ guards during the absence 
of the National Guard in Federal service. 
Many thousands of men eligible for service 
in the regular forces were given training 
which better prepared them for their im- 
pending military duty and saved the mili- 
tary establishment money and (most valu- 
able of all) time. The members of this State 
militia were men over and under age, those 
who could not meet the regular physical re- 
quirements, and those who were deferred for 
good cause. 

The public has been constantly reminded 
that the next conflict might well involve 
their own cities and homes, and, under such 
conditions the regular forces including the 
National Guard, will be engaged in actual 
combat or in some vital containing action 
other than internal security. 

To properly cope with any disaster, in the 
absence of the National Guard in Federal 
service, a State guard militia organized and 
trained in internal security tactics is neces- 
sary. Under conditions of panic or hysteria, 
from whatever cause, it would be impossible 
for civil defense to perform its tasks of first 
aid, decontamination, feeding, housing, etc., 
unless law and order is restored and main- 
tained, unless panic is controlled, unless 
traffic (both civilian and military) is chan- 
neled; and, unless looting and sabotage is 
prevented by the weight of a trained mili- 
tary organization. 

The very reason for the existence of any 
armed force is the protection of home, fam- 
ily, industry, and way of life, and all of 
this would be forfeit unless a complete pro- 
gram, including State militia forces in addi- 
tion to those now recognized by the Federal 
Government, is not only authorized but is 
made the subject of positive action to 
the end that each State may have such a 
force properly organized, equipped, and 
trained to immediately take over the Na- 
tional Guard’s domestic missions and sup- 
port civil-defense activities. 

The patriotic citizen who cannot become a 
part of his country’s Regular or Reserve 
forces does not demand or require that he be 
furnished equipment and instruction equal 
to that of combat troops, but he does deserve 
the chance to familiarize himself with his 
task before he is expected to perform one of 
such importance. Volunteer forces, al- 
though making minimum demands upon 
public treasuries, will more than repay what- 
ever their cost in patriotic service and in 
aiding in a better understanding of the mili- 
tary problems of our Government. 

Many problems will arise in the organiza- 
tion and development of the State guard 
militia of the various States. Even after 
Federal authority to organize such forces, 
many States will require additional State 
legislation before they can participate in 
this program, While Texas, California, Utah, 
Oregon, and perhaps a few others have such 
State authority at the present time and are 
actually maintaining State Guard Reserve 
units on a cadre basis without Federal au- 
thority or assistance, the large majority of 
States will require time to enact their own 
laws before participating in this program. 
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The State Guard Association of the United 
States heartily endorses the new National 
Reserve Plan as outlined by President Eisen- 
hower in his message to Congress January 13, 
especially part 5 of such address, quote: 

“Fifth, existing law does not permit States 
to maintain troops in addition to the Na- 
tional Guard. In view of the fact that the 
potential enemy possesses weapons of mass 
destruction and means for their delivery, it 
is a matter of urgent importance that there 
be no break between the time that National 
Guard units might be called into Federal 
service and the time that the State could 
raise additional forces to replace them. 

“I therefore recommend that the Congress 
enact legislation which would permit the 
States to raise and maintain in time of peace 
organized militia forces which would take 
over the National Guard’s domestic missions 
and support civil defense activities upon its 
withdrawal.” 

The State Guard Association of the United 
States also endorses H. R. 2967, section 5, for 
State militia in addition to the National 
Guard, but respectfully calls your attention 
to and recommends that the first sentence of 
subsection ({), line 21 through line 25, page 
20, and the first four words of line 1, page 21 
(of the printed bill) be deleted, for the rea- 
sons hereinbefore stated, and that the re- 
maining portion of subsection (f) of section 
5 of the bill be left unchanged as it is ade- 
quate and self-explanatory. 

In the future development and planning 
of the State militia portion of the program, 
the State Guard Association of the United 
States respectfully requests that its repre- 
sentatives be given an opportunity to appear 
and be heard. 

STATE GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 

By DONALD W. PEACOCK, 

Colonel, GS, TSGR, Executive Director. 
CARL C. HARDIN, Jr., 
Colonel, GS, TSGR, Legislative Officer. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROMPT DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
BASIN SYSTEM 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, be- 
cause of increasing demands for power 
and the desirability of constructing 
flood- control projects in the Columbia 
River Basin, it is imperative that there 
be no unnecessary delay in continuing 
the integrated development of this 
river system. 

A joint report on the proposed devel- 
opment of the Middle Snake River and 
its tributaries has been prepared by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Army 
Corps of Engineers. The administration 
has advocated a partnership plan, but 
events have caused little progress to be 
made so far in the implementation of a 
plan which will insure orderly utilization 
of the water resources of the tributaries 
of the Columbia in the upper watershed. 

Mr. President, Idaho is vitally con- 
cerned with this resource development. 
It would be extremely unfortunate if it 
should be delayed by involvement in Holi- 
tical controversy. Therefore, in order 
to obtain some timely information, I re- 
quested the Department of the Interior 
te provide data. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a letter from Fred G. Aandahl, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior; and 
also a statement he made February 3, 
1955, before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, outlining an adequate 
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water resources development program to 
meet the demands of our national econ- 
omy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1955. 
Hon. Henry C. DworsHak, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR DworsHsk: This is in 
reply to your letter of February 8, to Secre- 
tary McKay, requesting information on the 
administration's partnership plan, with par- 
ticular reference to projects in Idaho. 

The principal premise of the partnership 
program is that this Department is not op- 
posed to construction by non-Federal groups, 
either public or private, where such develop- 
ment is in accord with a plan assuring opti- 
mum use of our water resources. In the case 
of those projects providing benefits which are 
both nonreimbursable and reimbursable— 
i. e., flood control, navigation, power, irriga- 
tion, etc.—the Federal Government is willing 
to share the costs for purposes which are nec- 
essary to accomplish broad public or national 
objectives. An example of this type of proj- 
ect is the proposed Priest Rapids develop- 
ment. Under legislation passed by the 83d 
Congress, local agencies would be permitted 
to develop the power potentialities of the 
Priest Rapids site on the Columbia River in 
accordance with the terms and conditions of 
a license issued pursuant to the Federal 
Power Act. The law further authorizes in- 
clusion of navigation and flood control facili- 
ties at Federal expense either as a part of the 
initial construction or at a later date. 

Applications for licenses or permits are 
now pending before the Federal Power Com- 
mission for private development of the Hells 
Canyon, Penny Cliffs, Bruces Eddy, Mountain 
Sheep, and Pleasant Valley sites in Idaho. 
As you undoubtedly know, the Federal Power 
Commission held extensive public hearings 
on the Idaho Power Co.'s proposal to develop 
the Hells Canyon site, and a final decision 
has not yet been reached by the Commission. 

A joint report on the proposed develop- 
ment of the Middle Snake River and its trib- 
utaries has been prepared by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. This development comprises two 
dams and reservoirs to be constructed by the 
Army Corps of Engineers at Bruces Eddy on 
the North Fork of the Clearwater River and 
at Penny Cliffs on the Middie Fork of the 
Clearwater River, and two dams and reser- 
voirs to be constructed by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation at the Mountain Sheep and Pleas- 
ant Valley sites on the Snake River above its 
confluence with the Salmon River. This re- 
port was submitted to the Columbia River 
Basin States and Federal agencies for com- 
ment and review. Most of the replies have 
been received and are now under considera- 
tion in the Department, 

On December 21, 1953, the Pacific North- 
west Power Co., made up of the Montana 
Power Co., the Washington Water Power 
Co., Pacific Power & Light Oo., Mountain 
States Power Co., and Portland General 
Electric Co., applied to the Federal Power 
Commission for a preliminary permit for the 
Penny Cliffs and Bruces Eddy sites. Permit 
to make preliminary studies prior to appli- 
cation for a license was issued by the Federal 
Power Commission on August 18, 1954. The 
company later applied for an amendment 
and was granted its request to exclude from 
the permit the Penny Cliffs development. 
The reasons given by the applicant and re- 
cited in the Commission's order amending 
preliminary permit are as follows: 

“The applicant states that investigations 
thus far conducted under its preliminary 
permit respecting costs, nonpower features, 
possible financing arrangements and other 
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related matters in connection with the pro- 
posed Penny Cliffs development—solely from 
the viewpoint of power development—show 
that the public interest would best be served 
by development of other hydroelectric sites 
prior to development of the Penny Cliffs 
site. The applicant notes also that there is 
an indication that the proposed Penny Cliffs 
development might have an effect on the 
wildlife and fish in the area and that an 
adequate investigation to determine the ef- 
fect of this impact might occupy a period of 
time in excess of the period of the outstand- 
ing preliminary permit or any legal extension 
thereof.” 

Recently, the Pacific Northwest Power Co. 
applied to the Federal Power Commission for 
a permit for the Mountain Sheep and Pleas- 
ant Valley sites. This application is now 
under consideration by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

It is apparent that there is considerable 
interest on the part of non-Federal groups 
to undertake hydroelectric power develop- 
ments in Idaho. However, conflicts among 
various groups have developed so that it may 
be expected that final decision on these pro- 
posals will be delayed. 

For your information and assistance, there 
is enclosed a statement which I recently 
made before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. This statement sets forth 
the position of this Department regarding 
the development of our Nation’s water re- 
sources. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep G. AANDAHL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FRED G. 
AANDAHL, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


(Panel discussion on public works policies 
before the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, Thursday, February 3, 1955) 
The President's Economic Report calls for 

an acceleration of the development of our 

natural resources. To speed this process, 
with particular reference to the programs for 
reclamation and hydroelectric power under 
the Department of the Interior, the Federal 

Government has attempted to distinguish as 

clearly as is possible the proper role for Fed- 

eral participation, and to encourage the 

States, local governmental bodies, and pri- 

vate investors to undertake as much re- 

source development as they possibly can. 

The Government can contribute in a very 
substantial degree by undertaking those 
multiple-purpose projects which may not 
readily be undertaken by others. Where 
projects are of great size or complexity, or 
where they serve numerous national inter- 
ests, such as flood control, navigation, recla- 
mation, fish and wildlife conservation, recre- 
ation, and pollution abatement, as well as 
hydroelectric power production and mu- 
nicipal water supply, and produce many 
benefits which are not always assessable 
against the beneficiaries, there is an excel- 
lent opportunity for the Federal Government 
to supplement the enterprise of others in the 
work of resources development. 

An adequate water resources development 
program to meet the demands of our national 
economy is a matter of national concern. It 
is appropriate that the Federal Government 
take cognizance of the problems in this field 
and endeavor to formulate sound national 
policies in the public interest. As you may 
know, the President's Cabinet Committee on 
Water Resources Policy is currently review- 
ing many aspects of existing policies and 
programs in this field. 

The planning of development of water re- 
sources on a river basin basis with active and 
cooperative participation by both Federal 
and non-Federal interests is necessary to as- 
sure coordination of construction and opera- 
tion of related units within a river system, 
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and to promote the maximum economic utili- 
zation of the valuable resource with a mini- 
mum of interference in the case of conflict- 
ing uses. 

The policies we have been following in the 
Department of the Interior are based on the 
development of the natural resources of the 
country through the initiative and industry 
of its citizens with the assistance but with- 
out domination of the Federal Government, 

The Department of the Interior constructs 
hydroelectric powerplants as a part of the 
reclamation program, markets this power, 
and also markets power generated at hydro- 
electric plants constructed by the Corps of 
Engineers as a part of the national flood- 
control and navigation program. 

Over a year ago the President approved a 
power policy for this Department. The policy 
recognizes that the Federal Government has 
a proper but limited role in the power field. 
The Reclamation Act of 1902, and various 
other acts of Congress have made Interior 
the power-producing and marketing agency 
at many Federal plants. These various laws 
have established basic policies for the mar- 
keting of power, as well as for the planning of 
facilities for generation and transmission. 
Primary responsibilities of the Department 
in the field of water resources are the recla- 
mation of arid lands and the development of 
natural resources as authorized by Congress. 
This includes a disposal of electric power 
which can be economically produced in such 
developments. The Department, therefore, 
actively plans and recommends construction 
of generating facilities in water projects 
under its jurisdiction when such facilities 
are economically justified. We recognize 
that the primary responsibility for supplying 
power needs rests with the local people. We 
do not oppose the construction of facilities 
which local interests, either public or pri- 
vate, are willing and able to provide and 
which are consonant with the best develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the area. 
The Department will construct and operate 
transmission lines that are economically 
feasible and necessary for proper intercon- 
nection of Federal plants. Transmission fa- 
cilities also will be built and operated to 
carry power to load centers within economic 
transmission distances unless other public 
or private agencies will provide the necessary 
facilities upon reasonable terms. 

We do not favor a general disposition or 
transfer of title to the project facilities now 
held by the Federal Government. In two 
exceptional instances, discussions have been 
pursued regarding the transfer of ownership 
of physical facilities to the States concerned. 
In both cases the States initiated the nego- 
tiations but in neither case has the transfer 
been arranged. California inquired as to 
the terms on which the Central Valley proj- 
ect might be transferred to that State. Ari- 
zona inquired as to the purchase of the 
feeder transmission system in that State. In 
any case, in the event that an equitable ar- 
rangement could be agreed upon and the re- 
payment of the Federal investment assured, 
legislative action by the Congress would be 
necessary before a property transfer could be 
made. 

Direct Federal participation in water- 
resources development, in keeping with the 
President's policies, is provided in his recent 
budget message. It was recommended in 
the message that the Secretary of the In- 
terior, through the Bureau of Reclamation, 
be authorized to undertake the construction 
of two comprehensive river-basin improve- 
ments which together will require an invest- 
ment of over a billion dollars. These proj- 
ects will require some years of progressive 
development before their long-range objec- 
tives are reached. They are beyond the 
capabilities of local initiative, public or pri- 
vate, but are needed in their respective re- 
gions for irrigation, power, flood control, and 
municipal and industrial water supply. 
These projects, which are familiar to many 
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of you, are the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect, serving the States of Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico; and the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project in the State of 
Colorado. 

The budget for 1956 contemplates initia- 
tion of construction on these two projects 
in the fiscal year 1956 upon their authoriza- 
tion by the Congress. An amount of $7 mil- 
lion is included in the budget as an esti- 
mated 1956 supplemental appropriation to 
initiate these developments. Their con- 
struction will continue the pattern of Fed- 
eral construction of such large-scale projects 
as the Central Valley project in California, 
the Columbia Basin project in Washington, 
and the Missouri Basin project. In addi- 
tion to such vast developments, however, the 
small irrigation project which does not have 
the ability to show ready repayment by the 
irrigators alone, but is otherwise economi- 
cally justified, is equally a part of our bal- 
anced program. 

Thus, the budget contemplates initiation 
of five small reclamation projects having an 
estimated total cost of 833 million. These 
are: Foster Creek Division, Chief Joseph 
Dam project, Washington; Haystack Equaliz- 
ing Reservoir, Deschutes project, Oregon; 
Michaud Flats project, Idaho; Palo Verde 
project, Arizona-California; and Santa Maria 
project, California. 

The total appropriation estimate for the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the 1956 budget 
is $176 million. This finances planning, op- 
eration, and continuation of construction on 
63 projects in the Western States. 

The appropriations for all Interior water 
and power agencies as submitted for the 
1956 fiscal year total $201 million, as com- 
pared to $195 million for 1955. 

In regard to your question on the sharing 
of costs of construction and maintenance 
by the Federal Government, it is to be com- 
mented that today certain Federal programs 
in the field of water resources are entirely 
reimbursable, others partially reimburs- 
able, and some essentially nonreimbursable. 
Thus, municipal water supply and hydro- 
electric power are reimbursable with inter- 
est; irrigation is reimbursable, but without 
interest; and flood control, navigation, and 
certain cOnservation programs are essentially 
nonreimbursable in respect to the Federal 
investment, although frequently there is re- 
quired the provision of rights-of-way, local 
maintenance, or other local contributions, 
These practices are founded on the provi- 
sions of existing law. 

The President has stated in his budget 
message that an important policy of this 
Government is to encourage an increased 
sharing by State and local governments of 
our long-range development projects. For 
example, under legislation passed last year, 
the Markham Ferry project in Oklahoma and 
the Priest Rapids projects in the State of 
Washington, both with large power develop- 
ments, will be built by State or local units 
with modest Federal contributions for those 
purposes, such as flood control, which involve 
national responsibilities. 

The message goes on to say that achieve- 
ment of the resource development basic to 
the economic progress and security of the 
Nation requires encouragement of local pub- 
lic and private initiative and, where Federal 
participation is necessary, requires emphasis 
on the partnership aspects of essential coop- 
erative arrangements with State and local 
governments or with private enterprise. To 
the greatest extent possible, the responsi- 
bility for resource development, and its cost, 
should be borne by those who receive the 
benefits. In many instances private inter- 
ests or State and local governments can best 
carry on the needed programs. In other 
instances Federal participation or initiative 
may be necessary to safeguard the public 
interest or to accomplish broad national 
objectives where projects, because of size or 
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complexity, are beyond the means or the 
needs of local public or private enterprise. 
‘The Federal Government must be willing and 
ready to share the cost of improvements 
made for national purposes; but in all cases 
where the partnership principle logically 
applies there is automatically acquired a 
concern for economy and efficiency that is 
often lacking when no local contribution is 
required. 

In connection with the general question 
of cost sharing, it is of interest that, in order 
to establish equity between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and other interests, the adminis- 
tration repeated in this year’s budget mes- 
sage the recommendation for enactment of 
legislation to provide that the Federal Gov- 
ernment make payments to non-Federal 
owners of water-resources projects when 
Federal hydroelectric developments benefit 
from these projects. 

May I say in conclusion that under our 
policy we will revive and encourage local 
responsibility, avoid greater demands for 
Federal investments than our national in- 
come will permit, and continue the Govern- 
ment’s proper participation in developing 
the water resources of the Nation, 


FORM-LETTER OPPOSITION TO AP- 
POINTMENT OF JUDGE JOHN MAR- 
SHALL HARLAN TO SUPREME 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to something which I believe to 
be rather interesting and significant. I 
refer to certain communications which I 
have received from my State. In recent 
days I have been receiving quite a large 
number of form letters opposing confir- 
mation of the nomination of Judge John 
Marshall Harlan to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Almost all of the 
letters are on the letterhead of a par- 
ticular manufacturing company in my 
State, namely, Crawford & Doherty 
Foundry Co., 4604 Southeast Seventeenth 
Ave., Portland 2, Oreg. The letters are 
signed by people who apparently are em- 
ployees of that one company. All these 
letters are worded identically. Inasmuch 
as the letters are very short, I shall read 
one of them, as follows: 

Dear SENATOR :— 


In some cases the letters are ad- 
dressed, Dear Mr. Senator“ 

For the sake of the Constitution of the 
United States of America and this country’s 
free men, I, as a registered voter, ask that 
you oppose confirmation of Judge John Mar- 
shall Harlan to the Supreme Court, 


Then the letters are signed, on lines 
labeled “Signature” and “Address,” by 
persons who evidently are residents of 
my State and of the community in which 
I live. 

What disturbs me about this matter is 
that all the letters are identical in form, 
including the letterhead. They cite ab- 
solutely no reason why the appointment 
and confirmation of the nomination of 
Judge John Marshall Harlan to the Su- 
preme Court would threaten the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or why it 
would be a danger to the freemen of this 
Nation. 

It seems to me that either this com- 
pany is dragooning its workers into sign- 
ing these petitions against confirmation 
of the nomination of Judge John Mar- 
shall Harlan, with no reason given, or 
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there is some undercover movement, for 
which no real evidence is cited, against 
the nominee. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish 
to say that of course every American has 
the right of petition; and if there is any 
reason why the nomination of Judge 
John Marshall Harlan to be a member 
of the United States Supreme Court 
should not be confirmed, the Senate 
should have it. But I am concerned and 
alarmed when 40 or 50 persons sign iden- 
tical letters, but give no reason at all 
why the appointment would, as they 
state, threaten the Constitution or the 
freemen of the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sample 
letter, without the signature, be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so that 
all Members of the Senate may see for 
themselves one of the letters, all of which 
attempt to attack and discredit Judge 
Harlan, but give no evidence at all as to 
why he is unfit for the position to which 
he has been nominated. 

There being no objection, the sample 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CRAWFORD & DOHERTY FOUNDRY Co., 

Portland, Oreg., February 9, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SENATOR: For the sake of the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica and this country’s free men, I, as a reg- 
istered voter, ask that you oppose confirma- 
tion of Judge John Marshall Harlan to the 
Supreme Court. 

Respectfully yours. 


VISIT BY SENATOR HENNINGS TO 
FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL INSTI- 
TUTION AT DANBURY, CONN. 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, 
throughout the previous Congress, I had 
the pleasure of serving with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer] and the able junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] on 
the Subcommittee on Federal Peniten- 
tiaries. In that capacity, I visited and 
inspected a great many Federal penal 
and correctional institutions in various 
sections of the country. I have always 
tried to make it a point to visit such 
institutions unannounced, so as to be 
able to see conditions exactly as they 
are. I also make it a point to talk to the 
prisoners alone, without the warden or 
other prison officials being present. 

Recently, I inspected the Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution at Danbury, Conn. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks an article from the Danbury 
News-Times describing that visit and 
setting forth my observations on that 
interesting institution. 

In connection with my visit at Dan- 
bury, my attention was called to a num- 
ber of letters addressed to the editor of a 
national magazine following the publi- 
cation of an article written by a former 
inmate of that institution. I asked for 
copies of some of those letters, which 
have been furnished to me, and I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
these letters also be printed in the 
RECORD as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
and letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


{From the Danbury News-Times of 
December 31, 1954] 


HENNINGS FINDS FEDERAL PRISON STANDARDS 
UNIFORMLY HIGH 


Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., Demo- 
cerat of Missouri, said yesterday he finds 
standards of administration and personnel 
in Federal prisons uniformly high. 

The Senator, a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Federal Prisons of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, was interviewed on a 
visit to the Federal Correctional Institution. 

He commented that inmate morale seemed 
exceedingly high. 

A visitor to any prison can usually sense 
a high or low degree of tension if tension 
exists, he said. “I have seen no sulkers 
here.” 

Senator Hennincs toured the FCI un- 
der the guidance of Warden Harold E. Heg- 
strom and Assistant Warden Thomas Joyce, 
stopping frequently to chat in friendly 
fashion with prisoners, guards, and instruc- 
tors. ’ 


Talking to newsman, the Senator em- 
phasized that he was not there to snoop. 
“T have great confidence in the kind and 
caliber of men in the prison service,“ he 
said. 

“The morale of the prison personnel is re- 
markably good here and in all the institu- 
tions I have seen. The workers here are well 
disciplined, alert, and take pride in their 
work, 

“They show a remarkably fine spirit toward 
the inmates, I heard one prisoner say, ‘If 
you've got to be locked up, at least here you 
learn something.’” 

Senator Hennincs noted that the FCI 
was one of a dozen penal institutions he had 
visited in the last few weeks. 

Crime, punishment, and rehabilitation are 
subjects in which he has long been interested, 
he explained. He is a former district at- 
torney in St. Louis and currently a member 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquericy as well as the prisons subcommit- 
tee. 

He is also a national director of the Big 
Brothers of America, an organization which 
strives to provide guidance for young men 
and keep them out of trouble. 

Reporters who followed Senator HENNINGS 
through the prison’s busy typewriter repair 
shop and glove factory judged he was seeing 
a true picture of conditions at the FCI. 

Nothing appeared specially arranged for 
his benefit. The newsmen noticed that Mr. 
Hegstrom and Mr. Joyce often strolled out 
of earshot as the Senator talked with work- 
ers and inmates. 

They did not appear to be at all concerned 
with what he might hear. 

Senator HENNINGS himself was convinced 
that he was getting an undistorted view. 
“With my experience,” he said, “I could spot 
a setup easily.“ 

The Senator explained that he is touring 
the prisons to discover what problems prison 
Officials face in respect to administration, 
plant, or personnel, and what he can do 
to make their job more effective. 

He said he feels more r_edical and psychi- 
atric personnel are needed at all the penal 
institutions so inmates can be given more 
individual attention. 

He added that he believes prison service 
pay inadequate and that he intends to back 
a pending bill to raise it. 

The better the pay, the better prison per- 
sonnel will be, he said, and only good per- 
sonnel can turn out a good “end product“ 
rehabilitated convicts ready to be useful 
members of society. 

Warden Hegstrom, answering a question 
from the Senator, said the FCI is now op- 


erating with fewer personnel than ever 
before. 
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During his visit, Senator HENNINGS also 
learned that the FCI could use a chapel and 
a gymnasium. Religious services are now 
held in the auditorium. 

The lawmaker was asked whether he had 
seen any signs of coddling as he made the 
rounds. Prisoner coddling is a favorite 
charge of critics of the institution. 

“Everything here is disciplined and or- 
derly,” Senator HENNINGS replied. “Every- 
one has a job to do and does it.” 
COMMENTS ON J. PARNELL THOMAS’ LIFE MAGA- 

ZINE ARTICLE, RED HUNTER'S RED JAIL- 

MATES 


In its October 4, 1954, issue Life magazine 
published an article, Red Hunter’s Red Jail- 
mates, by J. Parnell Thomas, which was crit- 
ical of the Federal Correctional Institution 
at Danbury, Conn. James V. Bennett, Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, has 
made available to Federal Probation copies 
of a few of the many communications sent 
to the editor of Life and to the Bureau of 
Prisons, commenting on the article, 


Telegram to the editor of Life from Senator 
WILLIAM LANGER; 

OCTOBER 5, 1954. 
Having been a member of the Senate Sub- 
committee on National Penitentiaries for 
many years and as its chairman for 4 years, 
I am entirely familiar with the operation of 
these institutions including the Danbury 
Federal Correctional Institution. I therefore 
request opportunity and equal space and 
artistic assistance to reply to the distorted, 
unfair, and misleading article of J. Parnell 
Thomas published in your last issue. The 
fee which should be in fairness equal to his 
will be donated to the crippled children's 
home at Jamestown, N. Dak. As one North 
Dakotan to another don’t you believe in sim- 
ple fairness you should grant this request. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Penitentiaries. 


(Senator Lancer and Judge Morgan Ford 
of the United States Customs Court in New 
York City made an unannounced visit to 
Danbury on the Sunday following the pub- 
lication of the article and, as a result, sent 
the above wire.) 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1954. 
To the Editor of Life from James V. Ben- 
nett, Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons: 

You have done an irreparable disservice 
to a public agency sincerely attempting to 
execute faithfully the sentences of the court 
when you permit embittered and vindictive 
Parnell Thomas to ventilate his unfounded 
charges. During the nearly 4 years he has 
been attempting to get them published they 
have been carefully investigated by this 
office and the appropriate Federal agencies 
and found to be utterly without substance. 
The one statement you checked because it 
involved a person who was not a defenseless 
ex-prisoner or a public official you eliminated 
from your final copy. Certainly this incident 
alone should have alerted you to check on 
others of the charges or have given some 
heed to the warning voice of Mr. E. R. Cass, 
secretary of the American Prison Association, 
who knows the institution and the efforts 
made to operate it constructively. 

Also it should have been well known to 
your editors that the charge Federal prisons 
were staffed with political appointees was 
false, since civil-service laws are applicable 
to all but a few positions. As a matter of 
fact, every employee of the Federal Prison 
Service from the Director on down was re- 
cruited in accordance with civil-service regu- 
lations. It has shocked and saddened all of 
us who are proud to be a part of what we 
consider a satisfying public service, notwith- 
standing its hazards and exasperations, to 
have Life magazine circulate such uncor- 
roborated statements. 
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I realize it will be impossible for any denial 
to overtake the misstatements, half-truths, 
and innuendoes the article contains, but I 
do hope Life will do what it can to remove 
the wholly erroneous impression the article 
creates, 

James V. BENNETT. 


To the editor of Life from Harold E. Hegs- 
strom, warden, Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion, Danbury, Conn.: 

OCTOBER 1, 1954. 

You have printed without verification the 
article by former prisoner, J. Parnell Thomas, 
with his rantings and criticisms of prisoners, 
personnel, program, facilities, and services of 
prison life at Danbury 49 months ago. 

Apparently you did not take into account 
that this article permits a former convicted 
prisoner to impugn the integrity and loyalty 
of competent civil service employees care- 
fully screened, trained, and never arrested. 
That conditions described by the former pri- 
soner are not true can be attested by many 
public and private agencies, the FBI, and by 
qualified unbiased individuals whose fair- 
mindedness cannot be questioned. The ar- 
ticle is unfair to the present inmate popula- 
tion who are worried that their families and 
friends will believe the untruths that Life 
editors consider news after a lapse of 4 years. 

You have made our task more difficult 
without any constructive end and with no 
good purpose, 

HAROLD E. Hecstrom. 


To the editor of Life from Dr. George G. 
Killinger, member of the United States Board 
of Parole: 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1954. 

In Mr. J. Parnell Thomas’ Life article of 
October 4, 1954, he states that 95 inmates 
went before me for parole consideration on 
June 13 and 14, 1950, and as time passed all 
were released except three. 

His statement is without foundation. The 
facts are that only 68 individuals were given 
parole hearings at the June 1950 meeting to 
which he refers. 

Of this group 45, or 66.2 percent, were de- 
nied parole and 23, or 33.8 percent were 
granted. During subsequent months, before 
expiration of sentence, parole was granted 
to 10 additional prisoners (including Mr. 
Thomas) meaning that only 33, or 48.5 per- 
cent of the group, were eventually paroled. 
Thirty-five, or 51.5 percent, continued to be 
denied and completed their sentences. 

All parole decisions are majority decisions 
by a quorum of five members of the Board 
and each decision is the result of careful 
and intensive study of each case. Mr. 
Thomas’ statements that any factors other 
than the merits of an individual case are 
considered by the board in reaching a deci- 
sion are untrue. 

Mr. Thomas was required to serve 9 
months, or 50 percent, of his 18-month sen- 
tence, and even though he seems to feel 
that he should have been paroled imme- 
diately following his initial hearing it is 
well to note that the average Federal pri- 
soner serves approximatley 62 percent of his 
sentence before release. 

I regret that Life published this article 
before ascertaining the facts. 

GEORGE G. KILLINGER. 


To the editor of Life from Dr, Walter M. 
Wallack, president, American Prison Asso- 
ciation: 

OCTOBER 4, 1954. 

Your article in the October 4 issue of Life 
magazine, entitled “Red Hunter’s Red Jail- 
mates,” by ex-Congressman and ex-prisoner 
J. Parnell Thomas, is a blow below the belt 
to the progressive element in American pe- 
nology. Moreover, it is an unjustifiable at- 
tack upon the high level competency of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons and its enlightened 
management. 

Approximately 25 years ago the Federal 
prison system was a fair example of almost 
everything a prison system should not be. 
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That condition no longer prevails since the 
reforms inaugurated by Sanford Bates and 
Austin MacCormick have been carried to 
maturity by Director James V. Bennett who 
is unquestionably one of the ablest, if not 
the ablest, prison administrators in the 
country. 

Many of us, including Mr. Bennett, are 
aware of the numerous, and in some cases 
deplorable, shortcomings of the penal insti- 
tutions in this country and have devoted our 
energies toward the eradication of faults. 
The Federal institutions have been pace- 
setting in their progress and have served as 
a fine example for the emulation of the State 
jurisdictions. It is therefore most discon- 
certing to note that a publication such as 
Life, whose journalistic integrity is believed 
by millions to be of the highest order, would 
stoop to printing a canard such as this article 
is. You have done a disservice to an element 
of social welfare that is greatly in need of 
constructive help and criticism. The dam- 
age of the Thomas article to the cause of 
penological reform may be irreparable. Why 
you did not check the facts, which we know 
you did not, is beyond our comprehension. 
There are many who could have assured you 
from firsthand knowledge that the Thomas 
article was filled with half-truths and in- 
nuendos. That the Federal Correctional In- 
stitution at Danbury, Conn., is not only one 
of the best in the Federal system, but also 
in the country, is well known by those who 
are informed concerning penal affairs. 

Speaking for the American Prison Asso- 
ciation let me assure you that nearly all of 
our members do resent the unfair and irre- 
sponsible way in which you handled the 
Thomas article and sincerely hope that you 
will try to undo some of the damage it has 
done, if that is possible. 

WALTER M. WALLACK. 


To Mr. Henry R. Luce, editor in chief of 
Life, from Sanford Bates: 

OCTOBER 21, 1954, 

I read with indignation and dismay an 
article in your issue of October 4 by former 
Congressman and Convict J. Parnell Thomas, 
I can understand his frame of mind and 
I have no doubt that what he might say 
would be repudiated by the reading public 
with the same definite action that the people 
of his district repudiated him at the polls 
last fall. What I cannot understand is the 
willingness of an influential magazine like 
yours to publish dogmatic statements with- 
out first investigating the accuracy. 

I shall refer to only one or two of them— 
“Federal penitentiaries are full of political 
appointees, misfits who will never under- 
stand the meaning of rehabilitation.” In- 
quiry would disclose the fact that the prison 
personnel is covered by civil service right 
up to the top position and the medical, sur- 
gical, and psychiatric services are furnished 
by the competent United States Public 
Health Service. 

Thus, the aspersions on the medical serv- 
ices are reflections on one of the most re- 
spectable career services in our Government. 
From its very inception, that is one thing 
that the Federal bureau has been practi- 
cally free from; namely, the influence of 
politics which has been so ruinous an in- 
fluence in many State institutions. It may 
be that prison food will never be wholly 
satisfactory to the inmates, but one charge 
that cannot be made against the Federal 
system is that the food is meager and that 
the clothing allowance insufficient. 

As a former director of the Prison Bureau, 
I happen to know that Dr. Killinger is an 
honest and conscientious person and that 
the Federal parole system, while it exercises 
its own judgment in each case, has never 
been charged with venality or bribery. 

The Federal Prison Bureau is one of the 
great Federal bureaus that has been con- 
ducted along strictly professional and com- 
petent lines and it certainly is a discour- 
aging thing to “reward” the men and women 
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who have made it what it is by the pub- 
lication of an irresponsible and exaggerated 
article such as you have published in your 
last issue. 

SANFORD Bates. 


To the editor of Life from Rabbi Jerome 
R. Malino: 

OCTOBER 6, 1954. 

I have been chaplain to the Jewish in- 
mates of the Federal correctional institu- 
tion since the day the institution was opened 
in 1940. It would be a simple matter to 
refute in detail the accusations made by 
an ex-convict who seems intent upon clear- 
ing his own. past by suggesting that legis- 
lators and the judiciary ought to spend some 
time in jail. Would he suggest under cir- 
cumstances similar to his own? I will not, 
however, attempt a general refutation of 
the article because there are others in the 
administration who could more properly do 
s0. I am able to affirm nonetheless that 
Thomas’ reference to the concentration of 
the Jewish inmates in a so-called Israel 
house is not true now, was not true when 
he had a Danbury address, nor was it ever 
true in the history of this institution. At 
the present time there are 33 Jewish inmates 
distributed in varying numbers among 10 
housing units, the distribution being deter- 
mined, as in every case, by factors other 
than religion or color. 

JEROME R. MALINO. 


To the editor of Life from Protestant Chap- 
lain Harrison L. Anthony and Catholic Chap- 
lain Joseph J. Maglione: 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1954. 

As the chaplains of the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution in Danbury we feel that 
our first concern is for the welfare of the 
inmates of the institution. Next, we must 
consider the mothers and fathers, the wives 
and families of the inmates. 

If the allegations of Parnell Thomas are 
true, then we, the chaplains, are committing 
a grave injustice to the inmates and to their 
families if we allow such conditions to exist. 

May we frankly and flatly state that the al- 
legations of Parnell Thomas are grossly ex- 
aggerated. He has taken some isolated in- 
stances and has given them a false and 
tainted reality. In other instances, he has 
let his imagination run wild. 

All in all, practically the entire article is 
nothing but unadulterated trash. 

Harrison L. ANTHONY. 
JOSEPH J. MAGLIONE, 


Excerpt from a Danbury News-Times edi- 
torial, October 2, 1954: 

“A magazine with a national circulatton 
has just published what Warden Harold Heg- 
strom, of the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tions calls an article packed with ‘malicious 
lies.’ 

“The article was written by J. Parnell 
Thomas, New Jersey Congressman, who 
served 9 months at the FCI after being con- 
victed of payroll padding and accepting kick- 
backs from Federal employees in his office. 

“Parnell Thomas certainly does not come 
into courts with clean hands. And anyone 
who knows Warden Hegstrom—as many 
people in the Danbury area do—most cer- 
tainly will accept his word as against that of 
the tarnished former Congressman from New 
Jersey. 

“Thomas alleges that almost nothing was 
right at the FCI, and everything wrong. 
Food was poor, and insufficient, immorality 
and graft were rife, near-riots threatened 
many times, guards were brutal and almost 
sadistic, drugs were easily obtainable, and 
bribery common, Prisoners in desperate 
need of medical care and medicine received 
neither, and malnutrition was common. 
Thomas goes allout in his accusations. * * * 

“Mr. Hegstrom made this pithy observa- 
tion: ‘I think most of the inmates here 
would take exception to almost everything 
Thomas said.’ 
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“It seems absurd and ridiculous for a crim- 
inal such as Thomas to take a righteous 
stand, and to spell out ways to aid young 
men to become moral and better while in 
prison. One would think that a public serv- 
ant who betrayed his trust and was convicted 
of serious crime would want to hide himself 
and his name forever from the public, rather 
than to flaunt it openly in a magazine ar- 
ticle. 

“The hard fact about publishing such 
charges is that many will believe them, no 
matter how absurd they are, or how com- 
pletely they are proved false. 

“Although Warden Hegstrom was not at 
the FCI when Thomas served his sentence 
there, he knows what went on, and he knows 
the Federal prison service, where he has had 
a distinguished and honorable career. When 
he says that what Thomas alleges is a mass 
of ‘malicious lies’ we believe him. So does 
everyone who knows him, and knows the un- 
savory record of Parnell Thomas. 

“It is not surprising that the former Con- 
gressman, embittered, his career ruined by 
his own viciousness, should turn and pour 
the phials of his wrath on the place where 
he was confined. It is surprising, we feel, 
that a magazine of good repute would pub- 
lish such mouthings. Surprising and dis- 
appointing.” 

To the editor of Life from a former inmate 
of the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Danbury, Conn.: 

“Upon reading an article relative to con- 
ditions in the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion at Danbury, Conn., which was pub- 
lished in the October 4 issue of Life maga- 
zine, I felt that out of a sense of fairness I 
should relate my observations from personal 
experiences as to conditions there in 1954. 

“I was admitted with a group of 24 men, 
examined and assigned by the qualifications 
board to work in the hospital. It was my 
observation that each man was examined 
physically, intellectually, and practically to 
determine which type of work was best suited 
for him. Too, should he for any reason feel 
that he did not wish to carry on his assign- 
ment, he would be placed at a different task. 
Many men were shifted from week to week 
if necessary. Naturally here, as in any field, 
there were maladjusted persons who found 
it dificult to conform in the institution as 
they did on the outside. It is not an easy 
task to show this type of person that bitter- 
ness hindered, not helped, him to busy him- 
self, accept his sentence, and so make his 
stay there easier to endure. 

“Many of us, including myself, felt that 
we did not deserve the penalty imposed upon 
us but were astute enough to accept the 
uniforms, institutional food, and inconven- 
iences, which could be compared to the vicis- 
situdes of Army life, with good grace and 
make the best of them. The clothing was 
clean, and the food, I found, while it could 
not compare with the meals which I have 
been used to, was well balanced. It con- 
tained a sufficient number of calories, proper 
ratio of carbohydrates, proteins, and fats, 
with enough diversity from day to day. 

“Relative to hospital treatment of inmates 
I can state that they have the best that can 
be given under the circumstances. The phar- 
macy is well stocked, and when a new drug 
is needed it is supplied quickly. X-ray exam- 
inations are done routinely; no one is re- 
fused this added help in diagnosis. The 
machines such as X-ray are serviced imme- 
diately should this be necessary as is the 
case in any well-regulated hospital. Right 
now an up-to-date machine is being installed. 

“With regard to rehabilitation of the men 
I can truthfully say that the moral, physi- 
cal, and educational components are being 
covered as adequately as possible. All told I 
feel the morale is on a high plane if one 
considers the whole as a cross section from 
so many different strata of life. 

“At no time during my stay was there 
ever a hint at bribery regarding paroles. 
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“The above statement is purely voluntary 
and is made by a man who at no time re- 
ceived any special consideration and who 
states the facts as he saw them in the year 
1954. 

“PMB-10737.” 


Letter to James V. Bennett, Director, Bu- 
reau of Prisons, from a former Federal prison 
inmate: 

OCTOBER 7, 1954. 

After reading an article written by a former 
inmate named J. Parnell Thomas who served 
a short prison sentence at the correctional 
institution located in Danbury, Conn., it 
became my duty to write you a personal 
letter in reference to the untruth in the story. 

I must do my duty in respect to the lies 
and unfairness of such an out-of-order 
story which was written by Thomas. 

My name which appears upon the letter- 
head will reveal my identity as a former 
Federal prison inmate. * * * 

I must also state in this letter that the 
officers of the prison were decent and human, 
Inmates such as Thomas and others who 
were prominent in the free world thought 
that they should be treated better than the 
average inmate. This does not happen in the 
Federal prisons as I know from past experi- 
ence during my 5-year sentence at Lewis- 
burg. 

Many times I thought of writing you a 
letter of praise in regards to the decent 
handling of inmates by the Bureau. You as 
Director, and your staff of officers, are to be 
merited and respected for the clean and out- 
standing system. 

Before I sign off, many praises to you and 
your staff for the human, clean, and out- 
standing Federal Prison System. 

PMB-16651, 


To a Danbury inmate from his wife: 

“DEAREST LOVE: I had a pleasant trip back 
to Philadelphia and everything was going 
rather smoothly until I read an article in 
Life magazine about the place you are in 
and I got so upset I was sick for 2 days. 
Everyone is calling me on the phone and ask- 
ing me about it.” 


To another Danbury inmate from his wife: 
Ocroser 3, 1954. 

Dran Jacks: I just finished reading an 
article in this week’s Life by a former inmate 
(political) and it was awful. It made me 
sick. He said he worked 12 hours a day, 7 
days a week, and that the place was dirty and 
the clothes battered and that Jews and Ne- 
groes are segregated. I know these letters are 
censored, but the article is in Life for every- 
one to read. How can that be? You looked 
well-clothed and you said that the place was 
immaculate and that there was no anti- 
Semitism, and the food was good. He said 
most of the guards were bad and you 
told me how understanding and kind they 
all are—and I believe you, because when 
we visit we are extended every courtesy 
and treated kindly. He also said there is 
much indecency and bad medical facilities. 
This was only 4 years ago. Can he be lying 
or has everything changed for the better 
since then? I am very much concerned. 
Why doesn't some outgoing inmate write the 
truth—when guards and officials treat you 
as though you were in a correctional institu- 
tion and not a prison (like you told me) why 
isn’t the public told of how they try and not 
let anyone get away with such lies, 


From an article entitled “The Truth About 
Federal Prisons,” written for submission to 
Life magazine by Una C. Walters, wife of a 
correctional officer at the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution, Seagoville, Tex.: 

“I have just read the article in the October 
4 issue of Life, by J. Parnell Thomas, and as 
I begin this I blush for shame—not for the 
Federal Prison Bureau, but for the integrity 
or rather the lack of it in a former Congress- 
man of the United States. On one point I 
must agree with Mr. Thomas. Justice is not 
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very well regulated. Military courts often 
mete out too stiff sentences, and civil courts 
will sentence a man 20 years for bank rob- 
bery, while a fellow citizen elected to a posi- 
tion of trust and control is given 6 to 18 
months for flagrantly cheating the people 
who trusted him, violating the very princi- 
ples he pretends to represent, released after 
serving half his maximum term to return to 
his game as dangerous to our democracy as 
communism itself, The game is bribe and 
be bribed. 

“For 7 years my husband has worked as a 
Federal correctional officer in a Federal penal 
institution, all of which are under the same 
direction and rules set up by the Federal 
Prison Bureau, very ably headed in Wash- 
ington by Mr. James V. Bennett. Remem- 
bering the intensive training period my 
husband went through in the beginning of 
his career to fit him for his work, the burn- 
ing of the midnight oil to learn what was 
required of him, the hard work and earnest 
effort he expended, and even now seeing the 
tired lines and too rapidly graying hair that 
so often accompanies the constant dealing 
with those less fortunate than oneself, help- 
ing when help is often resented, enforcing 
rehabilitation, when self-improvement is 
neither wanted nor the need for its recog- 
nized—all of this plus experiences that could 
fill volumes, and the firm belief that he is 
typical of the officers that make up the force 
of the Federal prison system, I am furious 
to see these men and those who share their 
responsibility belittled and underrated by 
a common snob, 

“Much of Mr. Thomas’ article is false; all 
of it is the composition of a broken, bitter 
man who, for the first time in his life, evi- 
dently, has had to live by the same rules and 
regulations that govern others, unable to 
bribe or threaten his way into a soft spot.” 


RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, all 
of us have given considerable thought 
to the subject of rules of procedure for 
congressional investigating committees. 
Many proposals to regulate and define 
such procedures have been presented in 
this body. On January 6, I submitted 
Senate Resolution 15, designed to assure 
the unhampered continuation of legiti- 
mate investigations, and at the same 
time to assure fair conduct in such in- 
vestigations. Since that time I have 
received many letters from thoughtful 
citizens commenting on this subject in 
general, and my resolution in particular. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the issues raised in one such letter, 
and I ask unanimous consent that I 
be permitted to have this letter printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CALDWELL, DOWNING, 
Garrity & EAST, 
Kansas City, Mo., January 10, 1955, 
Senator THOMAS HENNINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: May I congratulate you 
upon the introduction of Senate Resolution 
15 suggesting an amendment to the Standing 
Rules of the Senate. 

I have two suggestions for your considera- 
tion. The first grows out of the thought 
and research that I have given in connection 
with the power of the Senate to investigate. 
You have a rough copy of the authorities 
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that influence my thinking on this point. 
Certainly one must agree with your con- 
clusion that power to investigate exists “to 
develop concise and adequate information 
in order to formulate intelligent legislative 
policy.” 

I am doubtful about the existence of the 
power, and certainly about the exercise of 
that power should it exist, to supplement 
the extensive investigatory machinery work 
in the executive branch.” 

Certainly the Senate should exercise its 
power to investigate how legislation can au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to cry 
“Wolf,” on Wolf and how the State Depart- 
ment can hear such a statement and merely 
act as though someone had belched at a 
diplomatic dinner. My point is that as Mis- 
sourians whose ancestors had quite a good 
deal of experience with test oaths, I think 
that both of us would overhaul a good many 
of the laws under which the executive branch 
acts because I am inclined to think that 
many of these laws have vested far too much 
power to make nonjudicial judgments on the 
conditions of men’s minds in the exercise of 
methods completely foreign to our basic 
traditions. 

Of course, that problem is one of alterna- 
tives and judgment as to where the greatest 
risk might lie. I personally find myself 
lining up with the basic Jefferson philosophy 
as most eloquently expressed by Judge Hand 
in 1952 when he accepted a degree from New 
York University. 

Secondly. I am bothered by the omission 
of even a limited right of cross-examination 
in the suggested amendment. Quite cor- 
rectly, you have based your plea for follow- 
ing rules of evidence upon the time-tested 
rules of fair play, pushing the origin back 
to the Plains of Runnymede. But one of the 
traditional restraints on power demanded 
and received from King John by the barons 
was the right of cross-examination. 

Perhaps there are compelling reasons, 
practical and otherwise, that prevent the 
inclusion of that right, at least in a limited 
form in connection with what you call the 
inquisitorial phase of congressional investi- 
gation, in paragraph 4 of your proposed 
amendment, but unless those reasons are 
most compelling I would be hopeful that the 
right of cross-examination will ultimately 
be included. 

May I close with the expression that cer- 
tainly your approach is basically sound. 
This business of promulgating codes and 
pious statements leave me quite cold be- 
cause as long as the power exists to investi- 
gate in accordance with one’s personal whim, 
I am inclined to think that Lord Acton's 
dictum as to what power tends to do and 
what absolute power does is quite applicable, 
even to the United States Senate. 

With warm personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn W. OLIVER. 


Mr. HENNINGS. The writer of this 
letter expressed doubt about the exist- 
ence of a congressional power to supple- 
ment the extensive investigative ma- 
chinery at work in the executive branch. 
I pointed out to him that Congress has 
an overwhelming obligation to safe- 
guard the general welfare of our coun- 
try, and if the executive should plainly 
be deficient in protecting the security of 
the United States. Congress must as- 
sume the role. 

The writer also expressed concern 
over the absence of the right of cross- 
examination from my proposal. I ex- 
plained to him that such omission 
seemed necessary. For such a right 
could perhaps be abused by persons not 
sincerely interested in the welfare of 
our country. I explained that my reso- 
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Jution is intended to prevent such abuse, 
and at the same time to assure injured 
persons the right to answer their ac- 
cusers. 

I believe that this letter is typical of 
the concern which all citizens feel in 
this matter, and I am encouraged that 
the people are taking the time to ex- 
press this concern to their elected rep- 
resentatives, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further morning business to 
be transacted, the Chair recognizes the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 


ALIEN PROPERTY SEIZED UNDER 


18 TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to note that on last Tuesday 
there was introduced in this body by the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
GORE] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] a bill which will result in the 
return of the property seized from its 
private owners under the Trading With 
the Enemy Act. 

During the last session of Congress 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
introduced a similar bill and it was con- 
sidered by the committee. I also intro- 
duced a similar bill, which was consid- 
ered by the committee, but no action was 
taken by the Senate on either bill. I 
hope the legislation recently proposed by 
the Senator from West Virginia and the 
Senator from Illinois will receive favor- 
able action at this session of Congress. 

It is now 10 years after hostilities. 
Further delay in returning this property 
is neither necessary nor wise. Closing 
out this situation will permit a substan- 
tial reduction in administrative expense 
by ending the need for the agencies 
which are now engaged in administering 
the property for the Government. 

Favorable action now upon this pro- 
posed legislation is especially desirable 
for other important reasons. There is in 
Western Germany a government which 
has evidenced an unwavering desire for 
friendship with us and a steadfast ad- 
herence to the principles of the Western 
World. The actions of the government 
of Chancellor Adenauer are those of a 
friend determined to join with us in re- 
sisting communistic aggression. Events 
over the last weekend in France make it 
clear that there still are great obstacles 
to be overcome before West Germany 
will be accorded the full status of a part- 
ner in the common defense of the West- 
ern World, even though the constancy 
of the purpose which the Adenauer gov- 
ernment has shown demonstrates that 
it has earned the right to this partner- 
ship now. It is lacking in realism to be- 
lieve that this constancy has been 
achieved by the Adenauer government 
without domestic difficulties. There are 
those in Europe who oppose communism 
but who are not willing to be active in 
their opposition. Some of the neutral- 
ists are in Germany. The Communists 
have made and will continue to make 
glamorous offers to Germany as well as 
elsewhere. Chancellor Adenauer has 
consistently pierced the sham of these 
offers. But some Germans may suc- 
cumb to them. 
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The best way for us to help the friend- 
ship, which has been so important to 
establish, to prevent Germans from being 
beguiled by Communist promises and to 
continue in Germany a government with 
ideals like those of our own country, is 
now to act toward Germany with a 
spirit consistent with that which a sin- 
cere partnership requires. 

It is inconsistent with such a spirit 
to continue to withhold private property 
from its rightful owners simply because 
they are German citizens. As Chancellor 
Adenauer himself has said, the failure 
to return this property to its rightful 
owners is and continues to be a sore spot 
in German-American relations. 

But this is not the only inconsistency. 
To refuse to return this property to its 
private owners is inconsistent with our 
tradition. It is inconsistent with the 
opinions and judgment of all the recog- 
nized writers of international law since 
the beginning of this country. It is in- 
consistent with the views of every Amer- 
ican authority with a reputation beyond 
the community in which he lived. 

It is inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Farewell Address of George Washington, 
which will be read in the Senate on the 
22d day of this month. In that address 
the great President asked the people of 
the United States to meet their obliga- 
tions and to treat all people correctly 
and firmly. 

The measure of this inconsistency and. 
the strength and long-standing char- 
acter of this tradition are shown by the 
names of those who have held that our 
Government does not have the right to 
confiscate the property of private per- 
sons who are distinguished from other 
persons in that they are enemy aliens. 
The list includes Alexander Hamilton, 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Marshall, Benjamin Cardozo, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Cordell Hull, John Bas- 
sett Moore, and Edwin Borchard among 
the others. They uniformly condemn 
confiscation of private property as a vio- 
lation of the right to private property. 

These authorities have made clear that 
unless confiscation is rejected the indi- 
vidual’s right to property becomes a 
sham. They have held that expediency 
or compromise cannot apply when basic 
principles are involved, if basic prin- 
ciples are to remain basic. Their posi- 
tion is that we must stand firm on prin- 
ciple. I submit that that is the course 
we must now follow. 

Our Government is a government 
charged with protecting private rights 
and not with destroying them. Espe- 
cially within the past 2% years has the 
idea or principle that private rights must 
be protected been emphasized by the ad- 
ministration. 

That the Government has the power 
to destroy such rights should not make 
us blind to the fact that its power can- 
not properly be exercised to destroy 
them and that when such unfortunate 
action has occurred it is the duty of the 
Government to make reparation. 

As the law now stands it is in conflict 
with the principles which we have always 
held to be basic to our tradition. As the 
law now stands the right to private prop- 
erty in the United States is not inviolate; 
our Government has exercised the power 
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given to it to protect the property rights 
of individuals and to destroy such rights 
in the case of some people. In the pas- 
sion of wartime, with the suffering and 
hate of such tragic periods, the spirit of 
vengeance often replaces reason. 

There has now been time enough for 
calm reflection, and with it the realiza- 
tion that basic principles have been 
violated in the existing legislation. That 
being the case, the error should be cor- 
rected. The great men whose names I 
have mentioned point out the corrections 
we must make. The bill introduced last 
Monday adopts the advice they give. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ, I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the senior Senator from 
New Mexico, who is a very warm friend 
of mine and whose judgment I greatly 
respect, has finally and at last come 
around to the viewpoint that the German 
property should be returned. Eight 
years ago, 7 years ago, 6 years ago, 5 years 
ago, 4 years ago, 3 years ago, 2 years ago, 
and 1 year ago I offered a bill on the sub- 
ject, but every time the bill was reached 
on the Consent Calendar, my distin- 
guished friend from New Mexico objected 
to its consideration. 

Finally, approximately a year ago, the 
Senate passed Senate bill 155, providing 
for the return of the German property, 
but, as my distinguished friend from New 
Mexico will remember, the House failed 
to act upon it. The Senator will find 
that in the bill about which he is now 
speaking Senate bill 155 is incorporated 
in its entirety. The bill should have been 
passed, Mr. President, 6 or 7 years ago, 
when it would have done much more to 
help the situation in Germany than the 
passage of a bill today will accomplish. 

Adenauer is standing with his back to 
the wall. He has lost the past two elec- 
tions. It may be that, if we can get 
prompt action on the bill, as the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico now 
suggests, it may still do a great deal of 
good, 

I was a member of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary which 
had under eonsideration the bill which 
was introduced by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] last year. It was 
reported by unanimous vote of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, but we were unable to 
get action upon the bill. 

Mr. President, I wish to compliment 
my friend for bringing the matter to the 
attention of the Senate today, and I can 
assure him that I shall fight shoulder to 
shoulder with him in the effort to pass 
the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed legislation is not political; it is not 
Democratic or Republican. It merely 
carries out the Amercan idea of fair play 
and decency. That is all that is intended 
to be done. Ten years have passed since 
the war. What country do we depend 
upon to oppose Communist China. The 
people of Japan. What people do we 
depend upon in Germany at this time to 
be our friends even as against our so- 
called allies? The people against whom 
we fought 10 years ago. 
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I feel, Mr. President, that individuals 
should not be held responsible for the do- 
ings of governments. The property in- 
volved is individual property. It belongs 
to A, B. C, D, and probably to X. Are 
we going to continue to use their prop- 
erty because we were once at war with 
the German Government, or are we go- 
ing to be fair? Are we only sermonizing 
with respect to our democracy? Are we 
going to show the world that when a 
piece of property belongs to Jim Jones 
we are going to protect the rights of Jim 
Jones? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield further? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, let us 
consider a situation, for example, in 
which an American boy has an insurance 
policy worth $10,000. The insurance is 
made payable to his mother in Germany. 
Yet, at the present time, the money can- 
not be sent to his mother. There are 
numerous cases of men in this country 
who have made some money setting up 
trusts for their fathers or mothers in 
the old country, Germany or Austria. 
But at the present time, even though the 
fathers and mothers may be starving, 
they cannot get the money. 

Mr. President, I congratulate my 
friend from New Mexico, and I hope we 
may obtain prompt action upon the bill 
to which he has been referring. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
passage of this bill will demonstrate to 
the Germans and the Japanese, people 
and governments alike, that principles 
are important to us and that they con- 
trol not only the actions of our people 
but our Government. It will be a con- 
crete illustration of the regard for life 
and property by governments which are 
subject to the rule of law as contrasted 
with the lack of such regard by the Com- 
munist master government which asserts 
all power unfettered by any law. 

We cannot compromise between right 
and wrong. The property taken should 
be returned to those from whom it was 
taken. 

Mr. NEUBERGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
junior Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am happy to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s courtesy. I have a 
luncheon engagement which has been 
waiting for half an hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from Oregon may 
proceed, 


STATEMENT OF NATIONALIST 
CHINA’S FOREIGN MINISTER 
WITH REFERENCE TO FORMOSA 
AND THE PESCADORES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a comment on a story appear- 
ing in this morning’s New York Times, 
headed “Formosa Says United States 
Pledged To Defend All Offshore Isles.” 

I read from the story, as follows: 

Nationalist China’s Foreign Minister as- 
serted today that the United States was 
pledged to defend all the offshore Chinese 
islands in addition to Formosa and the 
Pescadores. 
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George Yeh made this comment as he paid 
farewell calls on Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and on Walter S. Robertson, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs. Mr. Yeh, who has been in the United 
States since last October, is returning to 
Taipei tomorrow. 


Further on in the article it is stated: 

One of these understandings, concurred in 
by Mr. Dulles, although it is separate from 
the treaty, provides that the United States 
will not be obliged to take military action 
in defense of the Nationalists beyond For- 
mosa and the Pescadores unless the treaty 
is specifically amended. 

President Eisenhower, however, under the 
terms of the congressional resolution adopted 
January 28, can order the 7th Fleet and its 
carrier-based planes to fight for Quemoy and 
Matsu if he deems those positions essential 
to the defense of Formosa. 

Mr. Yeh appeared to be suggesting that 
the President had promised the Nationalists 
such assistance. 


The article leaves the impression that 
Mr. Yeh is of the opinion that the Pres- 
ident of the United States has made that 
pledge. I do not believe it, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I wish the Record to show that I 
do not believe the President of the 
United States has made such a pledge to 
the Nationalist Chinese. I wish the 
Recorp to show that I do not think the 
Nationalist Chinese minister is telling 
the truth. If he is, it is a sad day for 
America. If he is telling the truth, Mr. 
President, we are headed for serious 
trouble in the East. Yet in the debate 
spokesmen for the administration on the 
floor of the Senate sought to leave with 
the American people the impression that 
no such commitment has been made by 
this Government to the Nationalist Chi- 
nese. 

I should like to know who is lying. 
The American people are entitled to 
know who is lying. If the Nationalist 
Chinese have in this country a foreign 
minister who is issuing such lies, he 
should be repudiated by this administra- 
tion, because his statements are very 
disheartening to the American people. 
We want to go forward unitedly behind 
our President, but we also want at the 
same time assurance from our President 
that there is no commitment to defend 
the Quemoys and the Matsus, because 
we have not the slightest legal right to 
be on the Quemoys and the Matsus. 
That will be the judgment of history and 
of international law. 

So I close, Mr. President, by saying 
that the Chinese foreign minister himself 
raised the issue yesterday. Let the 
President of the United States answer 
him, because he owes it to the American 
people to do so, 


PROPOSED REFORMS IN THE 
TREATMENT OF THE MENTALLY 
ILL IN ALASKA 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have introduced 2 bills to bring about 
3 urgently needed reforms regarding 
treatment of the mentally ill in Alaska, 
These bills are S. 1027 and S. 1028. 

These proposals, first, provide for con- 
struction of a modern hospital within 
Alaska for treatment of men and women 
who are mentally ill; second, improve 
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and modernize the methods of commit- 
ting the insane in Alaska; and, third, 
transfer these functions from the Inte- 
rior Department to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, where 
they properly belong. 

I am sponsoring the proposed legisla- 
tion because, in view of an extraordinary 
situation, I believe it must originate with 
a Member of Congress from the State of 
Oregon to have a reasonable chance of 
adoption. 

Since 1904 all insane Alaskans have 
been treated at the Morningside Hospital 
in Portland, Oreg., a private institution. 
This hospital served a useful purpose 
during Alaska’s frontier era, and it has 
been operated by responsible and con- 
scientious owners. However, the system 
of contract care has long been recog- 
nized to be fundamentally wrong and 
has been abandoned in modern, humani- 
tarian communities. It is particularly 
cruel and archaic, in my opinion, to 
transport American citizens who are 
mentally ill into confinement several 
thousand miles from their loved ones, 

EX-GOVERNOR FAVORS CHANGE 


In his recent authoritative book, The 
State of Alaska, ex-Gov. Ernest Gru- 
ening, who served outstandingly as Gov- 
ernor of Alaska for 15 years, has written 
that “accessibility of relatives and 
friends” is a basic prerequisite for suc- 
cessful treatment of most mentally ill 
individuals, yet this accessibility is de- 
nied to Alaskans by the lack of hospitals 
and by the ancient laws which com- 
pel Alaska’s mental patients to be treat- 
ed in Portland, Oreg., rather than within 
Alaska itself. 

Not 1 of the 48 States represented in 
the Senate would think of sending its 
mentally ill citizens 2,000 miles to be con- 
fined in a hospital operated for private 
profit, and I can see no sound reason why 
this system should continue to apply to 
the residents of Alaska. 

On earlier occasions Members of the 
Congress from my State may have used 
their influence to block a change in the 
treatment of Alaska’s mentally ill be- 
cause the Morningside Hospital has pro- 
vided a valuable local payroll in Portland. 

I renounce any such considerations. 
I know that the humane and upright 
people of Oregon join me in this stand. 

I also should like to make clear that 
my proposal involves no criticism of the 
operators of the Morningside Hospital. 
I have no doubt of their competence and 
their personal devotion to the patients 
under their care. But would residents 
of Oregon look with favor upon any sys- 
tem which required the mentally ill 
people of Oregon to be treated at 
Phoenix, Ariz., for example, or at Fort 
Nelson, British Columbia? The people 
of Alaska certainly have an equal right 
to be comparatively near relatives who 
have lost their sanity. 

PHYSICIANS URGE HOSPITAL IN ALASKA 


In 1949 a committee of distinguished 
psychiatrists reviewed the Alaskan pro- 
gram for treating the mentally ill. 
These leading physicians in the field of 
mental health had this to say of the 
Morningside Hospital in Portland: 

Only custodial care is provided at the pres- 
ent time, and as such it is reasonably good 
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as compared with the poorer mental State 
hospitals. The facilities as a whole are over- 
crowded, but not so seriously as in some State 
institutions. The patients appear to be well 
fed and sympathetically treated * * * Prac- 
tically no psychiatric treatment is afforded 
the many patients who urgently need such 
treatment. The professional staff is inade- 
quate numerically and professionally to pro- 
vide the required treatment Although 
the physical layout of the plant is not good, 
it is evident that there have been substantial 
improvements made in recent years, and your 
committee was informed of additional bet- 
terments planned, such as an improved din- 
ing room for the patients. 


In addition to this impartial analysis 
of the Morningside operation, the com- 
mittee of doctors pointed out: 

The fundamental principle of contract care 
in proprietary institutions is wrong. It has 
long been outmoded in the United 
States. * * * It is subject to criticism on 
sound humanitarian grounds. 


This committee then unanimously rec- 
ommended construction of a modern 
mental hospital in the central region of 
Alaska, with at least 350 beds, plus a 
short-term 50-bed clinic in southeastern 
Alaska for acute cases. 

A follow-up survey made in 1954 fur- 
ther pointed out that many patients 
from Alaska have a limited knowledge 
of English and that the cultural bar- 
rier between them and psychiatrists in 
the distant hospital makes treatment 
difficult. 

A great many of these patients are 
Indians and Eskimos and, therefore, can- 
not communicate with the persons who 
are treating them. 

Moreover, the distance between Port- 
land and the Territory makes it almost 
impossible to parole patients who show 
improvement to their homes. 

OREGON WILL NOT DISCRIMINATE AGAINST 

ALASKA 

Undoubtedly there was a time, dur- 
ing Alaska’s pioneer era, when the fa- 
cilities at Morningside Hospital were the 
best available for treatment of the men- 
tally ill. But, as the poet Lowell wrote, 
“new occasions teach new duties, time 
makes ancient good uncouth.” 

Today, Alaska has a population of 
about 200,000. It has modern buildings, 
supermarkets, bus lines, a streamlined 
railroad train, vast airports, and some 
of the world’s biggest defense installa- 
tions. Yet the system for caring for the 
mentally ill of Alaska remains anachro- 
nistic and, in some respects, barbaric. 
Proximity to home and loved ones is, 
as I have said, an important phase of 
therapy in insane cases. Yet the men- 
tally ill Alaskans at Morningside Hos- 
pital in Portland are as far from their 
families as would be a mentally ill Ore- 
gonian in Omaha, Nebr. I ask again: 
What would the citizens of Oregon think 
of any such arrangement involving their 
relatives? 

MENTALLY ILL PEOPLE MUST BE NEAR FAMILIES 


The hardships of having to travel far 
from home to receive mental hospitaliza- 
tion and treatment will be eliminated 
only when the mental hospital which has 
been needed and urged so long is actu- 
ally built in Alaska. I hope the 84th 
Congress will authorize the construc- 
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tion of such a hospital and appropriate 
the funds for its construction. 

In the meantime, however, many of 
the worst cruelties of the existing sys- 
tem can be somewhat alleviated by the 
adoption of modern commitment pro- 
cedures which will make the process of 
qualifying for and obtaining menta 
hospitalization as speedy and humane as 
the actual conditions in the Territory 
can possibly permit. 

The legislation I propose would finally 
do away with the archaic trial of the 
sanity or mental illness of an individual 
by a United States Commissioner's jury 
of laymen. It would substitute modern 
processes of voluntary, involuntary, or 
judicial hospitalization based upon the 
best medical examination available. 
Based upon model legislation, similar 
proposals have received favorable con- 
sideration in conjunction with hospital- 
construction bills in earlier sessions of 
Congress and, I understand, came close 
to passage last year. As it is completely 
uncontroversial and as the need is uni- 
versally recognized, I am confident that 
modernization of the commitment pro- 
cedures of Alaskan mental patients 
should win speedy approval in the pres- 
ent Congress, - 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT SHOULD TAKE OVER 


The bill which I have introduced is 
very similar to H. R. 610, introduced in 
the House of Representatives by the able 
Delegate from Alaska, Hon. E. L. BART- 
LETT. Like H. R. 610, my bill would trans- 
fer responsibility for the operation of a 
modern program of mental health to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the agency of our Federal Gov- 
ernment with functions in the field of 
health that obviously equip it and its 
personnel for this work. I also had the 
privilege of studying the suggestions of 
Mr. Wayne Coe, of Portland, who, in 
managing Morningside Hospital, has had 
more experience than any other person 
with the mentally ill of Alaska, and who 
has urged upon me the importance of 
bringing the archaic commitment pro- 
cedures up to date without further delay. 

I am informed by the office of Delegate 
BARTLETT, of Alaska, that approximately 
$25,000 annually is spent just in trans- 
porting patients the long distance by air 
or sea from various Alaskan communi- 
ties to Portland, Oreg. A substantial 
portion of this sum certainly can be 
saved when a mental hospital is con- 
structed in Alaska, although I confess 
that my purpose reflects far more 
humanitarian than budgetary consid- 
erations. 

The unfortunate people of Alaska have 
been unable to correct the existing situa- 
tion themselves, and so only Congress 
can provide a method of dealing with 
Alaska’s insane which is worthy of a 
great free nation. This is because the 
Organic Act of 1912, which first estab- 
lished Alaska as a Territory, expressly 
forbids the Territorial legislature at 
Juneau “to alter and amend, modify 
and repeal” the present code dealing 
with Alaska’s insane. 

Previous to the Organic Act of 1912, 
conditions with respect to the treatment 
of the insane were completely disor- 
ganized, and anarchy prevailed. 
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OREGON’S PEOPLE WILL NOT BE SELFISH 


I realize that there may be some in 
my home State and in the city of Port- 
land, where I was born and reared, who 
will criticize me for introducing legis- 
lation which threatens a Government 
contract with a local institution which 
provides a local payroll. But I know 
that the great majority of my fellow 
residents of Oregon realize that, as a 
United States Senator, I must serve the 
best interest of all the people of our 
country. Alaskans are our fellow Amer- 
ican citizens. They are as much entitled 
to humane consideration by our Govern- 
ment as are the residents of Oregon or 
any other State. 

It is my conviction that no Americans 
anywhere should have to be taken into 
custody under arehaic procedures, to 
receive hospitalization under a “con- 
tract” arrangement many thousands of 
miles from their homes and families. 
It is this conviction which has motivated 
my sponsorship of the present bills. 


AUT™ORIZATION FOR SIGNING OF 
BILLS DURING ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate may 
have the authority to sign bills during 
the adjournment of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brete in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business to 
act on nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair) laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar will 
be stated. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Philip W. Bonsal, of the District 
of Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Colombia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George T. Moore, of Illinois, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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ROUTINE DIPLOMATIC AND FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the routine diplo- 
matic and Foreign Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nominations in the routine 
diplomatic and Foreign Service be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the routine 
diplomatic and Foreign Service are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations in the United 
States Coast Guard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nominations in the United 
eg Coast Guard be confirmed en 

oc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
United States Coast Guard are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John O. Boyer to be commis- 
sioned lieutenant commander, subject to 
qualifications provided by law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be notified of all 
nominations this day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith of the confirmation of 
these nominations. 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
in legislative session, I move that the 
Senate now adjourn until 12 o'clock 
noon on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 59 minutes p. m.), the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Tuesday, February 
15, 1955, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 11, 1955: 
RENEGOTIATION BOARD 
Thomas Coggeshall, of Connecticut, to be 


a member of the Renegotiation Board, vice 
George C. McConnaughey, resigned. 


FEDERAL FARM CREDIT BOARD 


Sam H, Bober, of South Dakota, to be a 
member of the Federal Farm Credit Board 
for the remainder of the term of 2 years 
from December 1, 1953, vice Raymond Sayre, 
deceased. 


UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


The following-nameđ persons to be mem- 
bers of the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange for the 
terms indicated, and until their successors 
have been appointed and qualified: 

Laird Bell, of Illinois, for a term expiring 
January 27, 1957, vice James L. Morrill, re- 
signed. 
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Arthur Hollis Edens, of North Carolina, for 
a term of 3 years, expiring January 27, 1958. 
(Reappointment.) 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes, of Vermont, for a 
term of 3 years, expiring January 27, 1958. 
(Reappointment.) 

In THE Navy 

The following-named officer of the Re- 
serve of the United States Navy for tempo- 
rary promotion to the grade of rear admiral 
in the line, subject to the prescribed quali- 
fications: 

George A. Parkinson 


The following-named officers of the Re- 
serve of the United States Navy are nomi- 
nated for permanent appointment to the 
grade of rear admiral in the line or staff 


corps indicated: 


LINE 


William A. Read 
Karl L. Lange 
James M. Ross 
Edward C. Holden, Jr, 


William W. Drake 
Charles L. LaBarge 
Harry P. Stolz 
Richard R. McNulty 


MEDICAL CORPS. 


Richard A. Kern 


Alphonse (n) McMahon 
DENTAL CORPS 


Charles R. Wells 


SUPPLY CORPS 


William L. Nelson 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Maurice S. Sheehy 


Robert C. Johnson 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent appointment to the grades 


indicated: 


Captain, line 


William H. Sublette 
Clarence A. Keller 
Charles E. King 
Lewis L. Snider 
Raymond D. Fussel- 
man 
Porter F. Bedell 
Philip W. Winston 
Francis O. Iffrig 
George P. Koch 
James R. Reedy 
Robert S. Camera 
Jamie E. Jones 
Edward H. C. Fred- 
ericks 
Albert G. Pelling 
Edward E. Grimm 
Glover T. Ferguson 
Garrett S. Coleman 
John D. Bulkeley 
Jesse B. Burks 
James B. Denny 
Theodore H. Brittan 
James D. Ferguson 
Charles O. Larson 
Carl E. Bull 
Raymond P. Zimmer- 


man 
Christopher S. Bark- 
er, Jr. 
Rufus L. Taylor 
Irvin L. Dew 
Stanley M. Barnes 
George D. Gregor 
James A. Smith 
Reuben E. Stanley 
Poyntell C. Staley, Jr. 
Elmer C. Long 
Henry S. Monroe 
Elliott L. James, Jr. 
Morgan Slayton 
George P. Unmacht 
David McCampbell 
Edward W. Abbot 
William M. Rakow 
Dillon R. McMullen 
John L. Maloney 
John M. Stuart 
Robert E. Magoffin 


Blish C. Hills 

Frank G. Selby 
Stevan Mandarich 
Richard Lane 

Harry C. Maynard 
Murray Hanson 
Clayton L. Miller 
William C. Mott 
William J. Catlett, Jr. 
Martin W. Mason 
Gerald L. Ketchum 
Charles M. Jett 
Charles S. Hutchings 
Gifford Grange 
Vernon Williams 
David J. Walsh 
Richard G. Copeland 
John A. Gamon, Jr. 
Charles W. Travis 
Hilary C. Rowe 

John C. Morgan 
Charles W. Fielder 
Sam A. Lief 

John M. Wyckoff 
James R. Cain, Jr. 
John N. Ogle 

Robert D. Powers, Jr. 
Frank A. Nusom 
Arthur R. Gralla 
Charles H. Gerlach 
Edgar H. Batcheller 
Bernard A. Smith 
Lawrence R. Neville 
Walter E. Baranowski 
William A. Brockett 
Edward J. Fahy 
James E. Halligan, Jr. 
James P. Craft, Jr. 
Edward R. Tilburne 
John V. Smith 
Richard F. Kane 
George H. Browne 
Spencer M. Adams 
Frank L. Pinney, Jr. 
George C. Wells 
William W. Keller 
James M. Wright 
Jacob T. Bullen, Jr. 
George F. Pittard 
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Fred D. Pfotenhauer 
Russell H. Maynard 
William B. Brooks 
William W. Walker 
Paul T. Metcalf 
Lester R. Schulz 
Harley K. Nauman 
Robert D. Risser 


Albert L. Gebelin 
Nels C. Johnson 
Warren S. McLeod 
Arthur R. Manning 
Francis O. Fletcher, 

Jr. 
John Harllee 
Ernest V. Bruchez 
Reginald Rutherford Bernard A. Clarey 
Brown Taylor Harold D. Fuller 
William M. McCormick Robert A. Paton 
Lester S. Chambers Lowell S. Price 
Arthur C. Smith Paul S. Savidge, Jr. 
Edwin S. Lee, Jr. George M. Clifford 
Edwin H. Schantz Cecil K. Harper 
Leslie M. Slack Robert R. Williams, Jr. 
Grayson Merrill Ellis B. Rittenhouse 
Cedric W. Stirling Herman H. Kait 
Orme C. Robbins Stanley S. Daunis 
Clyde J. Van Arsdall, Francis D. Boyle 

Jr. William I. Martin 
Paul Van Leunen, Jr. Arthur C. House, Jr. 
Albert L. Becker Benjamin C. Fulghum 
John J. Hyland Willard E. Hastings 
Eugene C. Rider Frank K. Upham 
William E. Sweeney George W. Lautrup, Jr. 
Walter T. Griffith John T. Lowe, Jr. 
Robert L. Townsend Herman J. Kossler 
Charles M. Henderson Louis Lefelar 
Rollin E. Westholm John W. Florence 
Charles Blenman, Jr. Richard H. O'Kane 
Robert H. Close Colin J. Mackenzie 
Donald A. Scherer Jackson D. Arnold 
John R. Bromley Irving S. Presler 
Ernest E. Christensen William M. Collins, Jr, 
William L. Guthrie Curtis H. Hutchings 
Edgar S. Powell, Jr. James H. Newell 
Robert J. Ovrom Wilbur H. Cheney, Jr. 
James R. Compton Henry C. Spicer, Jr. 
Howard T. E. Anderson Hugh Q. Murray 
John M. Phelps James E, Owers 
John A. Horton, Jr. Wiliam T. Dutton 
Reuben T. Whitaker Carlyle Ingram 
James D. Fulp, Jr. Francis W. Scanland, 
Charles R. Stephan Jr. 
Joseph J. Staley, Jr. William A. Dean, Jr. 
David S. Edwards, Jr. Robert W. Leeman 
John G. Roenigk Robert E. Wheeler 
Richard C. Latham George D. Hoffman 
Charles C. Mann James E. Johnson 
Edward F. Dissette Samuel R. Brown, Jr. 
Donald G. Irvine Robert F. Sellars 
Keith E. Taylor James D. Babb 
James S. Shilson Clarence T. Doss, Jr. 
John M. Hyde William N. Deragon 
Robert J. Hardy Robert A. Chandler 
Robert J. Oliver James H. Ashley, Jr. 
Richard D. Shepard Fletcher L. Sheffield, 
John W. Howard 
Arthur E. Krapf 
Richard E. Nichols 
Duncan P. Dixon, Jr. 
John B. Morland 
George E. T. Parsons 
Walter H. Baumberger 
Allan G. Schnable 
John C. Nichols 
William S. Maddox 
George S. Bullen 
Harry L. Thompson, 

Jr. 
Wilson M. Coleman 
Benedict J. Semmes, 


Jr. 
Henry L. Miller 
William T. Kinsella 
Craig R. Garth 
Robert E. Bourke 


Lester J. Stone 
Eugene W. Davis 
Frederick A. Gunn 
Willie M. Dickey 
John C. Martin 
Robert C. Bengston 
Charles C. Coley 
Douglas L. L. Cordiner 
Charles M. Bertholf 
James C. Bentley 
Sidney D. B. Merrill 
Claude F. Bailey 
Francis E. Fleck, Jr. 
Thomas W. South, 2d 
Barton E. Day James E. Vose, Jr. 
Earle K. McLaren Thomas H. DuBois 
Clarence E. Dickinson Albert P. Coffin 
Howard E. Day, Jr. Isaiah M. Hampton 
Allyn Cole, Jr. John L. Foster 

Harry H. Greer, Jr. Gordon P. Chung- 
John F. McGillis Hoon 

Marshall W. White Russell B. Allen 

Lyle E. Strickler Edwin E. Lord, 3d 


Captain, Medical Corps 


Walter R. Miller Merrill H. Goodwin 
Philip J. McNamara Thomas J. Canty 
Edward E. Hogan Clifford P. Phoebus 


Statton R. Ours, Jr, 
Joseph B. Tibbets 


Frank G. Marshall, Jr. 


Richard W. Garrity 
Russell H. Walker 
Shakeeb Ede 
Charles F. Gell 
Samuel J. Wisler 
Joseph A. Syslo 


Arthur L. Lawler 
Marion E. Roudebush 
Edward P. McLarney 
Earle E. Metcalfe 
Jefferson Davis 
Joseph M. Hanner 


Captain, Supply Corps 


Edward F. Metzger 
Roy G. Buck 
Thomas A. Long 
Laurence A. White 
Howard F. Kuehl 


William I. Robbins 
Dennison C. Ambrose 
Edward M. Fagan 
Harold E. Cole 
Richard S. Kiunk 


Captain, Chaplain Corps 


Roland W. Faulk 
Robert M. Schwyhart 
Martell H. Twitchell 


Paul W. J. Dickman 
Emil F. Redman 
Harris W. Howe 


Captain, Civil Engineer Corps 


Eugene J. Peltier 
Jule C. Tate 
Neil E. Kingsley 
James R. Davis 


Arthur H. Castelazo 
Charles S. Daily, Jr. 
Lewis C. Coxe 

William C. G. Church 


Captain, Dental Corps 


Niels H. Martin 
James R. Justice 
Gail T. Curren 
Caryl J. Hoffer 


Maurice E. Simpson 
Otto H. Schlicht 
Mallie A. Griffin 
Roger V. Chastain 


Commander, line 


Edgar H. Forrest 
Philip C. Morgan, Jr. 
Miles S. Whitener 
Paul T. Roy 
Walter G. Bisek 
Robert F. Erdmann 
Duane J. Gerry 
Walter F. Toy 
Richard C, Marquardt 
Henry D. Vanston 
William H. Reinhardt, 
Jr. 
James W. Johnson 
John W. Hughes 
Fletcher H. Herrald 
Michael E. Panciotti 
George R. Fraser 
Charles Koenigsber- 
ger, Jr. 
Harry C. Grothjahn 
Charles D. Payne 
Thomas L. Horner 
John A. Goodwin 
Bernard W. Davis 
William R. Wilson 
Robert P. Shimp 
James A. Laurich 
Lyle A. Juhnke 
James S. Dowdell 
Thomas A. Thompson 
Harold J. O'Neill 
Arthur E. Lundgren 
John H. Sims 
Giles F. Bunn, Jr. 
James B. Hildreth 
Lowel E. Darby 
Edward A. Sandor 
Norman E. Chalmers 
William P. Toran 
Frederick W. Pennoy- 
er III 
Edward G. Pollak 
Everett B. Gladding 
James B. Elliott, Jr. 
John P. Bienia 
Richard B. Redmayne 
Arnold R. Christian- 


sen 

Ross R. Hirshfeld 
William D. Craig 
Bernard Frankel 
Ralph E. Cook 
Michael B. N. Vallario 
William B. Hirst, Jr. 
Charles R. Hake 


James H. Spalding, Jr. 


John F. Maynard 
Benjamin H. Downs 
Walter C. Sands 
Geoffrey C. Wood 
Robert E. Barnhart 


Edward F. Carl 
William Gundlach 
Paul H. Speltz 
William R. McDowell, 
Jr. 
Albert O. Morton 
Gilbert B. Jansen, Jr. 
Harry F. Stanford 
Kent M. Cushman 
Vincent A. Dahlstrom 
Charles E. Tilden 
Eric W. Pollard 
Robert K. Campbell 
Van V. Eason, Jr. 
Lawrence M. Madden 
Clay Harrold 
Charles H. Witten 
Robert F. Menge 
John L. Gallahar 
Donald H. Wiss 
Walter J. McGuire, Jr. 
David Spirt 
Eugene F. Verdery III 
James H. Huff 
Melvin E. Hirschi 
Donald S. Chay 
Robert C. Mayo 
John C. Donahue 
Charles B. Swayne 
John H. Terry 
Carl M. Smith 
Clement M. Craig 
Roy M. Isaman 
Burgin “L” Benton 
Edward T. LaRoe 
Earl E. Watson 
Wayne R. Bise 
Max A. Piper 
Victor F. Hultstrand 
Arthur S. Irish 
Andrew H. Henderson 
Walter E. Greene 
John L. Holmes, Jr. 
Clifton E. Cantlon 
Frank A. Blackwood 
John B. Glanzman 
Urcel B. Holloway 
Robert M. Elder 
Edwin L. Plowman 
Max C. Replogle 
Roy S. Belcher, Jr. 
George M. Douglass 
Harry Wood E 
Morris E. Haller 
Harvey Larson 
Hobert May 
Carlton B. Starkes 
James T. Crawford 
Clifton B. Davis 
Franklyn L. Jones 
William L. Perry 
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Gordon J. Brown 
Edgar E. Coonrod 
James E. Little 
Charles E. Russell 
David P. Klain 
Carlton E. Soderholm 
Halsey Hines 
Richard E. Webb 
Henry M. Schroder 
James A. Ford 
Thomas V. McEnery 
William J. Ruefle 
Robert L. Sollenberger 
Harry E. Stirling 
Richard H. Tibbets 
Taylor W. Gray 
Sam E. Edelstein, Jr. 
Robert F. Harbison 
Verner Utke-Ramsing, 
Jr. 
Thomas B. Denegre, 
Jr. 
Bernard J. Lauff 
Charles C. Wilbur 
John P. Jones 
Alvin E. Gillogly 
Arnin M. Weiss 
Henry S. Ryder 
Wiliam R. Gibson 
Floyd W. Gooch, Jr. 
Wynne A. Stevens, Jr. 
Robert S. Kilcourse 
Elden R. Vanderburg 
Ray E. Oliver 
Carl L. Scherrer 
Douglas G. Anstett 
Charles D. Griffin 
David A. Dickson 
Thomas E. Kendall, Jr. 
David A. Merrill 
John E. Balson 
John D. Westervelt 
Richard A. Sexton 
Raymond L. Pitts 
John B, Schley 
Walter J. J. Leary 
David F. Welch 
Robert M. Carroll 
Edward L. Willey 
John H. Davis 
James A. Krattli 
Philip C. Kelsey 
Rufus T. Brinn 
Keith G. Nichols 
John H. Dolan 
Bruce G. Kroger 
Everett A. Rhoades 
Robert J. Ahern 
Carl Carmichael 
Walter B. Griffith 
Alfred W. Rose 
John S. Neil 
Ebenezer F. Porter 
Adelbert R. Evers 
George A. Tredick, Jr. 
Clifford H. Selden, Jr. 
William J. Rogers, Jr. 
Paul T. Jorgensen 
Russell C. Medley 
Samuel M. Shelton 
John L. Butler, Jr. 
Frederick J. Johnson 
Edward B. Johnson, 
Jr. 
Leo F. Frick 
John W. Lawyer, Jr, 
John G. Williams 
Gustav F. Swanson 
Edward M. Ward 
John E. Mishan 
James. F. Rumford 
Norman H. Rudd 
David S. Crockett 
Clellan B. McAfee 
Herman P. Kooy 
Ralph D. Ettinger 
Alexander W. Belikow 
Frederick C. Nugent 
George W. Miller 
Lewis R. Hardy, Jr. 
Robert B. Minton 


February 11 


Robert C. Coats 
Schuyler W. Bacon 
Roger M. Wolfe 
William J. Lahodney, 
Jr. 
Verne E. Geissinger 
Roy G. Anderson 
Herbert H. Hassen- 
fratz. 
Ralph M. Thudium 
Harrison J. Olingy 
Layman D. Moyers 
Amos L. Wooten 
Robin E. Larson 
Donald E. Weissen- 
born 
Vernon P. O'Neil 
Thomas J. Wood 
William H. Craven, Jr, 
C. Rodin 
Hugh P. Lyon 
William R. Sisley 
Thomas Seabrook 
Robert P. Chase 
Charles J. Alley 
William E. Cardinal 
Robert S. Salzer 
Humphrey L. Tallman 
Herbert L. Salyer, Jr. 
Lewis W. Chick 
John L. Carter 
Ralph B. Varner 
Jefferson Kennedy, Jr. 
Henry B. Bassett 
Howard L. Grimmell, 
Jr. 
David M. Walley 
Lucas B. Mayer 
Eddie M. Bray 
Clark H. Gates 
William Arnold 
Clyde A. Williams 
James R. Wilson 
Ernest J. Knoche 
Ruben L. Johns 
Paul F. Stevens, Jr. 
Elmer F. Williamson 
Daniel B. Wilder, Jr. 
Charles S. Quinn, Jr. 
Donald G. Miller 
Narvin O. Wittman 
Edson G. Loftus 
Walter M. Sessums 
Milton R. Dahl 
Thomas L. Andrews, 
Jr. 
John R. Mayher 
James N. Howell, Jr. 
Hugh T. McCabe, Jr. 
Harry M. Cocowitch 
Forrester C. Auman 
Thomas J. Ball 
John N. Phelps 
Earl C. Gillen 
James A. Riner, Jr. 
Henry M. Kosciusko 
George W. Daly 
Elmer B. Fiorini 
Burdick H. Brittin 
James E. Chippendale 
Edward R. Hunt 
William Seith 
Robert A. Sweatt 
James M. Ireland 
John F. Powell 
John E. Boyle, Jr. 
Harry B. Lawrence 
Theodore J. Martens 
Richard H. White 
Kevin D. Harty 
Dugald T. Neill 
Daniel F. Harrington, 
Jr. 
John F. Jones 
John F. Finneran, Jr. 
William M. Price 
Arden E. Baughman 
James T. Webster 
Arthur J. Stanziano 
Norris E. Black 
Edward J. Bauser 
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Lowell P. Daniels Emmett C. Suggs 
Hubert W. Dannevik Roy E. Marsden 
William S. TenhagenGuy R. Strickland 
James G. Murray Rollin M. Reed 
James T. Pendergrass Sidney M. Skjei 
Sterling H. Ivison, Jr.Kenneth A. Mundy 
William H. Sours John W. Nesbitt 
Thaddeus P. Rud- John M. Siran 

nicki Jr. Ernest B. Hess 
George E. Essenwine Merle A. Grant 
Ray A. Shadow Wayne G. Wright 
John A. Davis Adolph Viegelmann 
Philip M. Donahue William J. English 
Henry J. Cappello Bascome K. Osborne 
Nobert W. Dickinson William I. Hobbs 
Robert E. Williams Christian T. Jensen 
Willard V. Louthen Clarence M. Taylor 
William A. Whitman Jesse E. Lee 
John F. Collingwood Eldon L. Guhl 
Harold T. Smith, Jr. Charles T. Duvall 
Dan T. Drain Horton C. Kessler 
Talmai F. Godding, Vincent R. Dahlen 

Jr. Stewart C. Miller 
Steven T. Cornelius- John R. Davidson 

sen Francis W. Barrington 
Stanley G. KalemarisCharles E. Napier 
Theodore W. Runk Victor A. Schmalfeldt 
Archer R. Gordon Frederick M. Betts 
Grover L. Rawlings Nelson J. Watkins 
William S. Bradway,James R. McKenzie, 

Jr. Jr. 
William T. Hunt Albert H. Baker 
Gordon Gemmill Milfred W. Thomas 
John C. Azab Donald K. Ross 
John M. Connolly, Jr.Robert N. Huey 
James F. MeRaith Clifford W. Engler 
Harry A. Burns, Jr. Harold F. Duval 
Jacob Scapa Alonzo R. Moeller 
Vincent C. Langan William E. Fuller 
Duane J. Bellinger,Daniel A. Boone 

Jr. Norman W. Bixby 
John E. Shinners Stanley J. Lewandow- 
Frederick W. Teepe ski 
Grady H. Lowe Otis L. Scheibeler 
Walter M. Ousey Truman E. Turnipseed 
James D. Lift Leo E. Therrien 
Elwood C. McCoy George L. Kent 
Walter D. Ashe Elmer E. Niebuhr 
Gayle C. Foltz Marion S. Evans 
Robert G. Charles Otto A. Fennig 
George R. Brines Garnet M. Smithson 
Edward T. Sullivan, William R. Boehlert 

Jr. Irvin H. Bordihn 
John F. Weidling Woodrow D. Crossley 
Paul W. Frazier Marinus Pilkington 
Joe H. Floyd Charles H. Eaton 
Robert B. Harrell Richard R. Garriott 
Howard T. Fulton Clinton J. Merritt 
Bacil C. Wheatley Joe R. Moring 
Jerry P. B. Morelock Robert W. Eichelber- 
Paul E. Dickson ger 
Norman W. MeLeod John E. Hunt 
William A. Simpson William B. Dickson 
William F. Salkowski Arthur L. Bureau 
Edmond F. Frazier Vane M. Bennett 
Joseph Buehlman Stuart R. Miller 
James S. Lees Sigmund Popko 
William S. Hall Albert O. Tate 
Fred J. Livingston Chauncey B. King, Jr. 
Robert S. Selby Stephen J. Nemeth 
Fred M. Burdette Philip N. MacDonald 
Harold J. Gilpin Aubra Calhoun 
Paul E. Dignan Arthur W. Nordquist 
Thomas L. Cleaver, Edward N. Hann 

Jr. Robert E. Mansard 
George L. Dunn Allan R. Carlson 
Peter G. Trapani Norman Thompson 
Oscar Osheim Herbert H. Vanaman 
Walter Schimmel- Luther R. Miller 

pfenning Thomas H. Davis, Jr. 
John J. Bartko Edward G. Hatchell 
Nels J. Nelson Paul H. Dice 
Joseph W. Duchnahl Warner M. Minor 
Clarence E. Johnson Looie W. Rash 
William T. Miller Dwight F. Asmus 
John I. Rustin James H. Manning 
Furman D. Waltrip Boyce S. Webb 
Alfred J. Yuzakowich Willard M. Iverson 
John F. Miller William E. Jenkins 
Robert A. Dusch Russell G. Harriman 
Harold E. Erickson Charles L. Suggs 
Oscar E. Robinson Robert E. Wheeler 


Russel D. Smith 
George W. Perrin 
Stuart V. Glenn 
Theodore F. Aldous 
Francis E. Law 
Meredith C. Riddle 
Henry F. Berck 
Gordon B. Dosskey 
Hall B. Wessinger 
Cecil R. Thorne 
Ned A. Garretty 
Leo R. Brown 
Donald R. French 
Emory C. Geise 
Earle B. Perce 
Robert M. Israel 
Jack O. Polk 
George P. Koch 
Joseph M. Schick 
Fowler H. Justus 
William J. Miller 
Charles A. Miller 
Edwin H. Edgerton 
Norman L. Sorenson 
Charles E. Saxton 
Howard W. Dye 
Lewis E. Thompson 


Commander, 


Fred T. Adams, Jr, 
Charles R. Ernst 
Hollis W. Cooley 
Alfred H. Gabriels 
William V. Hughes 
Thomas H. K. Russell 
Charles R. Ruark 
Kenneth M. Beyer 
Robert R. Van Der 
Maaten 
John P. Wolfe 
Louis F. ReDavid 
Sherwoode A. Taffin- 
der, Jr. 
Robert W. Mullins 
James J. Lynch 
Clyde E. Maddock 
James P. Murphy 
John J, Risser 


George C. Littmann 
Francis R. Jones 
Ralph N. Pickles 
Don E. McLeod 
Homer L. Kisner 
Wade H. Cone 

Ivan H. Douglas 
William S. Ellis 
Raymond A. Frady 
Roy C. Shriber 
John J. Huggard 
Walter R. Watkins 
Jesse W. Franklin, Jr. 
John J. Butlak 
Joseph D. DeLuca 
Lloyd C. Knowles 
John G. Gillissie 
Robert M. Metzger 
James W. Meehan 
Edward ©. Miller 
John E. George 
Charles C. Tidwell, Jr. 
Ned A. Gardner 
John K. Metzger 
Robert G. Hoffman 
William T. Davern 


Supply Corps 

John C. Angelopoulos 
John R. Behr 
Rolland A. Helsel 
James E. Harvey, Jr. 
Grover V. Clark 
Joseph D. McLaughlin 
Charles E. Lee 
Howard S. Hyde 

Carl A. La Barre 
George S. Foster, Jr. 
Richard A. Rosso 
Joseph P. Quinn 
Alfred B. Wettermark 
Maurice A. Borst 
Patrick W. Moore 
Henry J. Skipper 
William W. Gray, Jr. 
Charles L. Knight 
Harry J. Hicks, Jr. 


Commander, Chaplain Corps 
Matthew J. Bouterse II 
Commander, Civil Engineer Corps 


Robert E. Sparks 
Dennis K. Culp 
James A. Wright, Jr. 
James B. Urquhart 


Wilburn J. McFarland 


Commander, 
William D. Dwyer 
Ernest A. Thayer 
Stephen A. Grady 


James C. Young 
Henry J. Johnson 
Harry Stevens, Jr. 
William T. Maley, Jr. 


Dental Corps 

Jack J. Kelly 
Frederick H, Bradshaw 
Frederick B. Lukins 


Commander, Medical Service Corps 


Willard C. Calkins 
Commander, 


Ruth A. Houghton 
Hazel Bullard 
Catherine E. Yarnall 
Bertha R. Evans 
Wilma L. Jackson 
C. Edwina Todd 
Thelma A. King 
Nell P. Seroka 


Wayne H. Crawford, Jr. 


Arthur E. Strauss 
John R. Lastova, Jr. 


Nurse Corps 


Harvey L. Decker 
John A. McCook 
Roy E. Williams 
William McKinley 
James Thomson 
Jack F. Ayres 
William A. Feltovie 
Victor D. Brockman 
William F. Beatty 
Gerald A. Warnke 
Douglas A. Washburn 


Robert M. McLaughlin Herbert L. Joss 


Harold P. Deely, Jr. 
Robert A. Aiken. 


James L. Harrison, Jr. 


Frederic J. Clawson 
Robert E. Durfos 
William L. Prange 
Dale L. Kratzer 
Robert W. Crouter 
Donald T. Giles, Jr. 


George E. Allison 
Norman J. Neiss 
Albert J. Monger 
Carey P. McMurray 
Harland B. Cope 
Arthur R. Mater, Jr. 
Albert W. Crevier 
Frank H. Zoske, Jr. 
William J. Childs 


Joseph M. Rideout III Charles F. Peksa 


George R. Lathan 
William A. Buttlar 


John A. Wade 
Francis E. Trusdale 


William B. McGinty, David L. Beesley 


Ir. 


George L. Steer 
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Milton L. Sutter, Jr. 
Robert R. Poitras 
John F. Doheny 
Louis V. Roberts 
Erwin E. J. Hauber 
John R. Holm 

James R. Stohl 

Phil G. Olsen 
Richard E. Case 
Irwin H. Seligman 
Robert P. Metzger 
Nicholas Guletsky 
Doyle W. Lynn 
Ellison Capers 
William H. Bartlett 
Joseph V. Godfrey 
Cameron O. Mixon, Jr. 
Stanley Hecker 
Harry E. Davis 
Charles R. Stephan 
Paul Gonzalez 
Charles H. Lowry, Jr. 
Alvin H. Grobmeier 
Harold Hoag 
Raymond O. Kellam 
Robert H. Nicholson 
Ward Boston, Jr. 
Charles E. McDowell 
James D. Wilder 
Frank A. Nelson 
David W. Miller 
Franklin E. Porter 
Billie J. Cartwright 
Frank A. Smith 
James F. Jenista, Jr. 
John G. Herndon 
Rodney B. Carter 
Robert E. Wurlitzer 
George Brown 
Samuel F, Catterlin 
Thomas B. Wilson, Jr. 
Marvin D. Marsh 
Charles Mertz III 
John D. Ness 

Frank C. Gilmore 
Francis E. Brooks 
Louis M. Guerrieri 
Stuart M. Brownell 
Eugene C. Moss. 
Earl C. Carpenter, Jr. 
Jackson B. Reavis 
Robert S. Chew, Jr. 
Edward Phillips 
Randolph Moore 
Edward B. Fleming 
Alfred N. Fowler 
Edward S. Disbrow, Jr. 
Eldon A. Jacobs 
Richard C. Adams 
John H. Pickering 
John P. Prisley 

Jack C. Kays 
Willlam E. Madden 
Elmer A. Rice 
William Wegner 
Boone C. Taylor 
Kenneth A. Horn 
John G. W“ Jackson 
Donald D. Foulds 
Daniel W. Cullivan 
Peter R. Moureau 
Alonzo M. Poteet, Jr. 
Keith D. Boyer 
William F. Sallada 
William E. Gildow 
Murray C. Cook 
Charles E. Hathaway 
William H. Barton, Jr. 
Eugene R. Christie 
John S. Patton, Jr. 
Richard D. Meldahl 
John D. Caylor 
Robert E. Huntzinger 
Nicholas A. Castruccio 
John W. Klinefelter 
Delton B. Pruner 
Arthur O. Wolf 
William N. Small 
John D. Omvig 
Edward S. Siergiej 
John L. Jensen, Jr. 
William D. Dittmar 
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James A, McCaig 
John C. Wold 
Herbert K. Gates, Jr. 
Arthur R. Hasler, Jr. 
Wallace S. Gabriel 
Robert P. Hilton 
Francis C. Fogarty 
Norman L. Halladay 
Nicholas J. Vagianos 
Robert E. Schwoeffer- 
mann 
William G. Walston 
Beaumont M. Buck 
Alan S. Wilhite 
Frederick L. Eareck- 
son, Jr. 
Jack Cowden 
Ernest E. Tissot, Jr. 
Roger W. Kelly 
Earl F. Resch 
Leslie C. Hofto 
Guy G. Wooten 
Delmar H. Evans, Jr. 
Leland E. Nelson 
William R. Barton 
Joseph E. Klause 
Woolson S. Brown 
William C. Pierson 
John P. Sundberg 
Jerry T. Becker 
Charles W. Stevens 
Richard W. Iligen 
Henry H. Dodd 
William T. Mitchell, 
Jr. 
Kevin Hanlon 
Donald W. Perry 
Carl B. Austin 
Frederick D. Jackson, 
Jr. 
George E. Russell 
Roger A. Chapman 
Gerald C. Edwards 
Robert L. Taylor 
Robert S. McGihon 
Ramon L. Carpenter 
Clarence O. Robins 
Francis C. Johnson 
Carl C, Neidlinger 
Charles P. Coulter 
Albert P. Lesperance 
Jack H. McDonald 
Donald B. Hall 
John E. Mulcahy 
Charles D. Bolan 
John W. McCord 
Claude E. Dorris 
Kenneth A. Burrows 
Claude F. Giles 
William F. Fraser 
Ralph I. McFarland 
David L. Wright 
William N. Brook, Jr. 
Sumner K. Moore 
Jason P. Law 
Charles H. Brown 
Richard E. Shimshak 
Gordon R. Engel 
Fred A. W. Franke, Jr. 
Frederick L. Nelson 
Richard C. Boyd 
Albert J. Thompson 
Lyle R, Olson 
Walter P. Ziarnik 
John W. James 
Edward L. Miles 
George W. Marshall 
Theodore W. Pstrak 
Walter M. Earley, Jr. 
Jack H. Conable 
Jack F. Andrus 
William V. Gillen 
Charles O. Brown 
Robert G. Buechler 
John C. Mape 
Thomas F. Kilduff, Jr. 
George M. A. Willows 
Robert C. Connolly III 
Robert F. Henning 
James H. Foxgrover 
William R. Stuyvesant 
Ernest C. Castle 
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Walter G. Markham 
Richard P. Allen 
Robert K. Smyth 
Robert L. Field 
Daniel P. Walchko 
James V. Clampet 
Herbert E. Reichert 
Richard T. Duncan, 
Jr. 
Max D. Barr. 
Karel E. Yedlicka 
Walter J. Wright, Jr. 
Jack L. Gracey 
Thomas W. Cuddy 
George F. Smith 
Douglas D. Swift 
George W. Dittmann 
Edward D. Jackson, Jr. 
William R. Ayers 
Raymond P. Notson 
Robert E. Melhorn 
Eldon P. Varner 
Alvin S. Hibbs 
Tudor M. Bogart 
David R. Hamlin 
Philip H. Bolger 
James S. Brunson 
John E. Horan, Jr. 
Wyndham S. Clark, Jr. 
William W. McCue 
James “G” Hayes 
Edward P. Supancic 
James K. Welsh, Jr. 
Harold F. Smith, Jr. 
Jack M. Fretwell 
LeRoy O. Mosher 
Harley D. Mayfield 
James E. Henry 
William H. Wood III 
Richard Struyk 
Terry A. Ross 
John C. Dunn 
Eugene J. Noblet 
Walter H. Singleton 
Herbert P. Benton III 
Stanley H. Bueg 
Eugene R. Murray 
William A. Kanakanui, 
Jr. 
Oliver F. Brown 
Eugene H. Bouslog 
Joseph P. Rogers, Jr. 
John F. Schneider, Jr. 
William C. Sharpe 
Harold C. Schwan 
William F. Goodman 
Paul F. Abel 
Lee C. Miles 
Ted R. McGinnis 
Alvin E. Geist 
Richmond D. Brannen 
Robert A. Komoroff 
Edward B. Rogers, Jr. 
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John G. Clifford 
Walter T. Blakney 
Thomas E. Stanley 
Clarence V. Burch, Jr. 
Harry L. Jones 
Francis P. Koval 
Bradley L. Daley 
Rex R. Berglund 
Charles A. Smith 
Robert C. Olsen 
Leland A. Holdren 
James F. Ward II 
Rufo W. Robinson 
William “S” Shaffran 
Vernon L. Crow 
Charles R. Hall 
James A. Schader 
Harry N. Key, Jr. 
Thomas M. Hopkins 
Edward B. Hebden 
Charles W. Melville, 
Jr. 
Reynold F. Stelloh, Jr. 
Liona R. Roberts, Jr. 
John M. Davis 
Austin L. Zicht 
Robert W. Hanby, Jr. 
Robert P. Blount, Jr. 
Elmer A. McCallum, 
Jr. 
Floyd H. Blizard 
Donald R. Simon 
Charles S. Porter 
John D. Shaw 
Edward J. Ortlieb 
Lloyd P. Ross 
Howard E. Lyon 
Albert C. Messier 
Virgil W. Warner 
Robert E. Pierce 
William H. Potts, Jr. 
Philip C. Gliem 
Anthony Dombroski 
Richard Green 
Waldo D. Groom 
Arthur C. Black 
Francis L. Schlude 
Travis A. Mathis 
Robert H. Smith 
Eugene B. W. Meeker 
John H. Bilkey 
William A. Evans 
Louis J. Yakich 
Robert D. McBain 
John A. Pino 
Ralph L. Anderson 
Douglas I. Blancheri 
Alexander Lennox, Jr. 
Lewis B. Shults 
George E. Smith 
Edward G. Phillips 
Roy L. Hoffman 


Lieutenant, Medical Corps 


Marshall W. Olson 
Charles K. Deeks 


James E. Banta, Jr. 
Mack E. Allison, Jr. 


Lieutenant, Supply Corps 


Raymond D. Lochner 

Leif A. Houkom 

Thomas J. Pawlowski, 
Jr. 

Darrell N. Coba 

James D. Hereford, Jr. 

William M. Emery 


Martin J. Deutch 
Harry C. Dolbeck 
Charles C. Swanke 
David F. Morrow 
Dale E. Jackson 
James C. Billings, Jr. 
Michael Dasovich 


Kay K. Thurman 
John J. Mahaffey 
Raymon L. Burke 
Darrell E. Swenson 
Karol M. Morphew 
Dean O. Powell 
Roger C. Bliss 


Raymond H. Stutheit 


Stephen J. Walsh 
John G. Slattery 
William J. Crutchfield 
Robert V. Schmidt 


William J. McMordie Kiehl E. Underhill 


Harry K. Welge 
Robert T. Broili 


Kenneth W. Dun- 


wody, Jr. 
Reginald G. Ferrell 
Donald C. Mehaffey 
Elwood A. Carmer 


Walter M. McCandless 
Harold Kearsley 
Ralph A. Smith 

Mack B. Bingham 
Leonard D. Ellingwood 
Gerald K. Gamber 
Raymond A. Medlin 


Lieutenant, Chaplain Corps 


Alla W. Robertson 
Howard E. Waters 
Robert F. Barlik 
Edward O. Riley 
Charles E. Hailstone 
Harlin E. Tillberg 
Samuel R. Hardman 
Don M. Michael 


John P. Byrnes 
Lucian C. Mattiello 
Harold F. Symons 
Billy N. Wolfe 

Roger L. Crabtree 
George M. Hershberger 
Paul G. Riess 

Lester I. Somers 


Lieutenant, Civil Engineer Corps 


William E. Nims 
Charles C. Heid, Jr, 
Herbert C. Williams 
Robert W. Mix 
Robert C. Doerping- 
haus 
Gordon W. Schley 
George L. Hoffman 
Steven K. Kauffman 
Gordon A. Anderson 
Charles W. Gulick, Jr. 
Philip J. McEleney 
Edward A. McManus 
Domenico N. Bibbo 
Herbert R. Foster 
Charles W. Calhoun 


George A. Leighton, 
Jr. 
Richard M. Fluss 
Edward L. Maccordy 
Nicholas F. Truog 
Charles B. Hogan 
Dexter M. Welton 
Robert G. Carroll 
David M. Smith 
Donald O. Taber 
Arthur E. Hackett 
Nestor P. Michaleczko 
Richard L. Tinkle- 
paugh 
Arnold W. Ebert 
Prank D. Wilson 


. Howard D. Graessle II John D. Watson, Jr. 


Lieutenant, Dental Corps 


Maury E. Wortham 
Phillip V. D. Reitz 
Leon L. Cepparo 
Julius E. Lueders 
Edward C. Penick 
Charles W. Cogar 
Lieutenant, 

Mary F. Barrett 
Irene D. Walker 
Mary E. Howard 


Andrew J. Bartosh 
Loren V. Hickey 
David J. Knoedler 
Donald G. Pollie 
Walter N. Johnson 


Nurse Corps 

Cecile R. Normandin 
Dorothy L. Rowe 
Kathryn E. Zabel 


Katheryn L. T. Do-Helen A. Kenyon 


herty 
Olga Segin 
Katherine A. Massey 
Joan T. Ernst 
Owedia M. Searcy 
Veronica A. Lesho 
Betty L. Gregorio 
Margaret T. Barrow 
Margaret J. Stewart 
Mae B. Wilson 
Betty J. Alexander 
Janice M. Burcham 
June R. Thurnau 
Gloria V. Rapp 
Virginia M. Cardillo 
Barbara Ellis 
Elsie M. Lovely 


Nathalie A. Roark 
Katherine G. Shea 
Geraldine M. Warner 
Virginia M. Cleary 
Dorothy J. Goodell 
Alice T. Griffin 
Marjory H. Werme 
Lois C. Merritt 
Florence J. De!ynko 
Laura C. Haring 
Mary M. Wein 
Arline L. Murphy 
Betty M. Davis 
Mary C. Sheridan 
Dorothea M. Short 
Aldona Krushinski 
Eva K. Roth 


The following-named officers of Navy and 


Adrianse, Homer R. 


Agur, Peter V. A. 
Ahern, Eugene A. 
Alden, Franklin H. 
Alden, John D. 
Alderton, Dickson W. 
Ales, George A. 
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Bane, George A. 
Banker, George E. 
Banks, Frank P. 
Banks, Milton W. 
Barca, Santo J. 
Barham, Fred G., Jr. 
Baribault, Arthur B. 
Barich, Louis A. 
Barker, Donald W. 
Barkley, Edward P. 


Alexander, Joseph K. Barkley, Floyd M. 
Alexander, Richard G. Barkley, Paul H. 


Alford, Ralph M. 


Barlow, Frank D. 


Algiers, Norman A., Jr. Barnes, Harold B. J. 


Alldredge, Walter W. 
Allen, Bain S. 

Allen, Benjamin F. 
Allen, Charles C. 
Allen, James H. 
Allen, Joseph F. 
Allen, Joseph K. 
Allen, Milton O. 
Allen, Robert C. 
Allen, William W. 
Allison, Irl J. 
Allison, John K. 
Alvord, Henry C. 
Ambrose, Robert B. 
Ambroziak, Eugene 


Ammidown, Robert L 


Amory, Carlyle E. 
Anania, Vincent J. 
Andersen, Andre R. 
Anderson, Charles O. 
Anderson, Donald W. 
Anderson, Elmer V. 
Anderson, James W. 
Anderson, John C, 


Barnes, Horace L. 
Barnes, Robert J. 
Barnes, Willis C. 
Barnette, James B. 
Barnhart, Robert C., 
Jr. 
Barnier, Robert E. 
Barnum, Donald W. 
Barr, Charles J. 
Barr, Leon V. 
Barrett, Ernest R. 
Barrier, William B. 
Barry, Bruce C, 
Barry, Searle J. 
Bartels, Lloyd G. 
Bartlett, Edwin C. 
Bartlett, Ernest E., Jr. 
Bartlett, Jack D. 
Barton, Kiah A. 
Bascom, Wade R. 
Bass, William N. 
Bates, Edwin J. 
Bates, Elmer J. 


Anderson, Theodore A. Bates, Kenneth O. 


Anderson, Verner 
Anderson, Vernon 
Anderson, Wallace I. 
Anderson, William H. 
Anderson, William T. 
Andrade, Bernard A. 


F. 


c. Bates, Richard S. 


Bathel, Leonard F. 
Batten, Hugh N. 
Battles, James E. 
Bauder, Eugene W. 
Bauer, John M. 


Angelino, Anthony A., Bauer, Leo R., Jr. 


Jr. 
Anglemyer, Robert E. 
Anglin, Hugh W. 
Anson, Henry O., Jr. 
Anthony, Ronald 
Aponowich, Frank 
Archer, Lowell B. 
Armour, Robert H. 


Armstrong, Frank D. 


Jr. 
Armstrong, 
O 


Arnold. Eugene F. 
Arthur, Earl Z. 
Arthur, John C. 
Arthur, Robert E. 
Atchison, Elmer J. 
Athow, James K. 
Atkins, John R. 
Atkins, Robert E. 
Atkinson, Randal N. 
Atkinson, Wilton L, 
Austin, Thurman J. 
Axene, Dean L. 


Baumberger, Harold 


E. 
Baumgaertel, Law- 
rence F. 
Baxter, James L. 
Baxter, Thomas J., Jr. 
Beadle, Willard R. 
Beall, Thomas H. 


„Bearden, Luther G. 


Beardsley, William J. 


William Beason, Darrell E. 


Beaty, Addison N, 
Beaty, Chancy B. 
Beaudoin, Jerome W. 
Beaulieu, Maurice E, 
Beauzay, Pierce W. 
Beavers, Clarence W. 
Beavers, Troy C. 
Beck, Clark L. 
Becker, George R. 
Becker, Merlin D. 
Beckham, Joseph C. 
Beckley, Robert M. 
Beese, Lawrance L. 


Aydelott, William L' Behm, Edward W. 


Ayers, Rollin 
Badgett, James H, 
Bagby, Henry L. 
Bagby, Lee A. 


Beierl, Peter G. 
Beland, John 
Belch, Alonzo E., Ir. 
Bell, Carroll F. 


Robert E. Melville 
Bruce A. Beckner 
Richard C. Schutt 
James F. Reeves, Jr. 


Ben R. Schmidt 
Robert F. Dunbar 
Carl H. Newman 
George A. Murphy 


Naval Reserve on active duty for temporary 
promotion to the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander in the line and staff corps as indi- 
cated, subject to qualification therefor as 


Bager, Thomas E. Bell, George M. 
Bailey, Herbert E. Bell, Joseph G. 
Bailey, Ronzel L. Bell, Lloyd F. 
Bain, Edward McN., Bell, Louis W. 


Bain, Edwin C., Ir. Bell, Ralph W. 


Carlton E. Hamel 
Robert S. Blassic 
Robert J. McAdams 
Ralph E. Deem 
Oscar G. Tucker II 
Robert G. Ford 
Richard L. Verdow 
James C. Will 
Kenneth G. McGrath 
Walter Garbalinski 
LeRoy E. Hopkins 
William L. Winfrey 
Charles R. Braley, Jr. 


Robert S. Leventhal 
Charles L. Suit III 
William F. Cecil 
Wilburn A. Speer, Jr. 
Walter E. Linthicum 
William H. Borchert 
John M. Bristow 
Kenneth B. Webster 
Robert G. Whitman 
Roy F. Smith 
Andrew L. Frahler 
James H. H. Carring- 
ton 


provided by law: 


For temporary promotion in the Navy: 
LINE 


Abbott, George J., Jr. 


Abel, Minor F., Jr. 
Abele, Stanley F. 


Abernathy, William F. 


Ables, James W. 
Abney, William H. 


Adams, Benjamin W. 
Adams, Joseph E., Jr. 
Adams, Paul A. 
Adams, Will M., Jr. 
Adams, Willard E. 
Adams, William F. 


Abucevicz, TheodoreAdamson, Presly M., 


M., Jr. 
Acton, Thomas E. 
Acton, William D. 


Jr. 
Addy, Frederick S. 
Adelfson, Norman O. 


Bain, Thomas L, 
Bair, Edward S. 
Baker, Burdell J. 
Baker, John T. 
Baker, 
Jr. 
Baker, Ozrow G. 
Baker, Philip 
Baker, William E. 
Baldock, George O. 


Lawrence H. 


Belt, Robert D. 
Benjamin, Ivan S. 
Bennett, Darrell O“ 
Bennett, Ezra R. 


,Bennett, Wiliam L. 


Benson, Arthur L, 
Berens, Robert J. 
Berg, Frederick E. 
Berg, Royal D. 

Berg, Thorval L., Jr. 


Baldwin, Rhudolph M. Bergen, Franklin S. 


Baldwin, Robert B. 
Ball, James L. 


Berkey, Ward L. 
Berning, Raymond A. 
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Berry, Charles D. 
Berry, Fred T. 
Berry, Lamar S. 
Besancon, Victor C, 
Besco, Steve 

Bess, James O. 
Bessac, Norman B. 
Bessette, Alfred C. 
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Bradley, James F., Jr. 
Bradley, John R. 
Brady, Bernard J. 
Brady, Donald B. 
Bragan, Charles M. 
Braid, Herbert C. 
Brandenburg, Charles 
W. 


Bickenbach, William Brann, Warren B. 


K. 
Bicknell, John R. 
Bidwell, Robert F. 
Biernat, Wladyslaw S. 
Bigger, Joseph 
Biggs, Ted 
Bilbo, Charles A. 
Bingham, Byrum C, 
Bingham, Patrick J. 
Biordi, Rudolph V. 
Bishop, Charles R. 
Bixler, Jene M. 
Black, Raymond A. 
Black, Roy A. 
Black, Sherman C. 
Blackerby, Gaines P. 
Blackhurst, Francis C. 
Blackman, Frank E. 
Blad, Ralph E. 
Blade, Dale O. 
Blades, Charles P. 
Blair, Carvel H. 
Blair, Richard D. 
Blake, Frank W., Jr. 
Blakely, Robert G. 
Bland, William F. 
Blaser, Frederick 
Blevins, Earl B. 
Bley, William F. 
Block, Claus A. 
Bloom, Lyman C. 
Bloom, William R. 
Blum, Frederick E. 
Blum, Howard E. 


Bransom, Richard K. 
Branson, “J” “F”, Ir. 
Brantley, Melvin H. 
Bratkovic, Frank A. 
Bratten, Toria, J., Jr. 
Brauer, Walter J. 
Braun, James F. 
Brazzell, Robert J. 
Breaux, Lester F. 
Breeding, Curtis B. 
Brehm, Raymond 
Brekke, Trond G. 
Bremer, Woodson P. 
Brender, Bernard W. 
Brennan, William F. 
Brewer, Ryburn 
Brewer, Sam H., Jr. 
Brewington, William I. 
Brewster, Vernon 8. 
Briant, Benjamin F. 
Briggs, Claude “M”, 3d 
Briggs, Donald L. 
Briggs, Richard W. 
Brigham, Rollin W., 
Jr. 
Briley, John W., Jr. 
Brister, William E. 
Bristol, William I. 
Brocato, Samuel J. 
Brockett, Earl E. 
Brockhaus, William F. 
Brogoitti, Bobby C. 
Brooks, Cecil T. 
Brooks, Charles L. 


Blumenthal, Stanley prooks, Laurence G. 


H. 
Blythe, Samuel D. 
Boak, James K. 
Bodnaruk, Andrew 
Bogue, Leonard A. 
Bohlken, John R. 
Boice, Myron 
Boldt, Charles H., Jr. 
Boles, Hubert B. 
Boles, John K. 
Bolger, Joseph F., Jr. 
Bolstein, Philip W. 
Boltz, Paul W. 
Bonds, Joseph E. 
Boney, Bobbie E. 
Bonner, Arden P., Jr. 
Bonner, Kermit H. 
Bono, Vernon C. 
Bonser, Roy R. 
Boo, Willis J. 
Bookman, Irvin S. 
Boozer, Warren M. 
Boriotti, Joseph 
Borkowski, Walter B. 
Borley, Clarence A. 
Borowski, Arthur A. 
Bostwick, James L. 
Botts, Frederick W., Jr 
Boudinot, Edgar J., Jr 
Bouldin, James M. 
Boutin, Alfred V. 
Boutwell, Emmett B. 
Bowcock, Charles S. 

Jr. 
Bowen, Charles H., Jr. 
Bowen, James W. 
Bowes, William A. 


Broscha, Donald E. 
Brosnahan, James J. 
Brothers, George 
Brotherton, William 
DeR, Jr. 
Broughton, Ellis, Jr. 
Brower, Abraham H. 
Brown, Charles B. 
Brown, Donald N. 
Brown, Glenn H., Jr. 
Brown, Guy C. 
Brown, James E. 
Brown, John E., Jr. 
Brown, LaVerne W., 
Jr. 

Brown, Melvy M. 
Brown, Ralph J. 
Brown, Robert N. 
Brown, Robert S. 
Brown, Russell E. 
Brown, Willis I. 
Brownell, Wallace G. 
Brownlee, Orville S. 
Brugman, Nels E. 
Brumfield, John F. 
Brunick, Joseph T. 
Brunner, Harold R. 
Brunson, Leighton J. 
Brunson, Robert E. 
Bryan, Clarence R. 
Bryan, John I., Jr. 
Bryan, Leonard G. 
Bryant, James L. 
Bryant, Olney J. 
Bryant, Thomas G. 
Bryant, William J. 


Bowler, Roland T. E., Brzostek, Bernard F. 


Jr. 
Bowman, Marvin K. 
Bowser, Robert S. 
Boyd, Charles A, 
Boyd, Daniel H. 
Boyett, Arford C. 
Boylan, Robert G. 
Boyle, James E. 
Boynton, Mack M. 
Braden, James L. 
Bradford, Charles R, 


Buccini, Albert 
Buchal, Robert J. 
Buckbee, William D. 
Bucknell, Howard, 3d. 
Buell, Arthur W. 
Bugg, Henry T. 
Bugg, James E. 
Bugg, Paul 

Buker, George E. 
Bunch, Jerry J., Jr. 
Bunn, Eugene R. 


Burgener, Bernard L. 
Burgess, Carlton E. 
Burkhardt, Calvin 
Burkholder, John 
Burks, Vesper E. 
Burnham, Russell O. 
Burns, James F, 
Burns, Robert 
Burns, Robert J. 
Burns, Roy “D” 
Burnside, Leland N. 
Burris, John P. 
Busch, Francis B. 
Buselmeier, Rudolph 
M. 
Busey, Charles W. 
Bush, Lloyd L. 
Bush, Thomas A., Jr. 
Bushy, Willard L. 
Bussey, Samuel T. 
Butler, Thomas E. 
Butler, Thomas S. 
Butterbaugh, Robert 
E. 


Buxton, Richard W. 
Bywater, George K. 
Cade, Howell A. 
Cagle, Sherman C., Jr. 
Calderwood, Gilmour 
H. 
Caldwell, Warren L. 
Cale, Sherman L. 
Call, Melvin E. 
Callaghan, James L. 
Callahan, Charles W. 
Callahan, George E. 
Callahan, John C. 
Callahan, Robert J. 
Callas, Edward G. 
Callaway, Steven W., 
Jr. 
Callies, Leo B. 
Cameron, Robert B. 
Camp, Henry A. 
Campbell, Clyde H: 
Campbell, Donald L. 
Campbell, Hugh L. 
Caple, Edward S., Jr. 
Capozzalo, Daniel S. 
Card, Robert V. 
Carey, Walter L. 
Carleton, Robert D. 
Carlson, Allen B. 
Carlson, Elmer “P” 
Carlson, Nils A. A. 
Carmichael, Kenneth 
E. 
Carnicom, Francis E. 
Caros, Gustave L. 
Carozza, Edward 
Carpenter, Donald B. 
Carr, Charles P. 
Carr, Howard W. 
Carr, John E. 
Carrier, William, Jr. 
Carrillo, Andrew J., Jr. 
Carroll, Billy 
Carroll, Charles H. 
Carroll, Herbert C. 
Carruth, Edward N. 


Carson, James D., 
256132 
Carson, James D. 
333992 


Carter, Allen E. 
Carter, Harry E. 
Carter, Homer W. 
Carter, Lester D. 
Carter, Louis T. 
Carter, Lyle E. 
Carter, Robert J. 
Carter, Wilbur W. 
Cartwright, Harold S. 
Caruthers, Ralph R. 
Casagrande, Pulvio J. 
Casebeer, Floyd W. 


Casteen, John D. 
Casterline, Robert E. 
Caswell, Charles H. 
Catanzarito, Joseph 
Causer, Donald D. 
Cely, Frederick W. 
Cerney, Ralph S. 
Chaires, William F. 


Chamberlin, William 
B. 

Chambers, Kenneth 
W. 


Chambers, Milton W. 
Chambless, William H. 
Chambliss, Joe “E” 
Chandler, Daniel F. 
Chandler, Nicholas M. 
Chaney, Clarence M. 
Chapman, John W. 
Chappell, John R. 
Chappelle, Charles M. 
Charles, John M. 
Chartier, Wilfred G. 
Chase, Eugene F. 
Chase, Howard E. 
Chatelain, Gurley P. 
Cheney, Richard R. 
Chesler, Daniel E., 3d 
Chester, Raymond M. 
Chester, William R. 
Cheuvront, Harlan R. 
Childers, Herbert E. 
Chilton, Robert D. 
Chinn, Donald T. 
Chirillo, Louis D. 
Chisholm, Colin R. 
Chormicle, Randall F. 
Christensen, Merle P. 
Christiansen, John S. 
Christie, Leo D. 
Christine, Jack A. 
Christofferson, Edward 
A., Jr. 
Christy, Douglas G. 
Church, Joseph W. 
Churchill, Jack G. 
Claar, Lewis R. 
Clack, Bryce L. 
Clancey, Robert J. 
Clanton, John L. 
Clapp, Walter C. 
Ciark, Eugene F. 
Clark, Floyd W. 
Clark, Leslie A. 
Clark, Richard M. 
Clary, Warren “L” 
Clausen, Lyle O. 
Cla 1, Sheldon 
Claytor, Samuel T. 
Cleland, Henry G., Jr. 
Clements, Daniel C. 
Cleveland, Hugh A, 
Cleveland, Jesse S. 
Clifford, Frank F., Jr. 
Clingan, George M. 
Close, Robert A. 
Clunie, John E. 
Clymer, Floyd K. 
Cobb, Jesse B. 
Cobb, Paul W. 
Cobb, Willie O. 
Coble, Reid E. 
Coburn, James W. 
Cochran, Ralph J. 
Cochrane, Edward L. 
Cockrell, Fred T. 
Cockrill, James T., 2d 
Codemo, Joseph E. 
Coe, Carl W. 
Coffland, Albert E. 
Cofield, Perry C. 
Cogswell, George W. 
Cogswell, Lyle G., Jr. 
Cole, Fred W. 
Cole, Lanier G. 
Cole, Stewart R. K. 


Casebolt, Woodrow W Cole, William R. 


Casey, John W., Jr. 
Casey, Thomas A. 
Cash, Eugene 
Caskey, James C. 
Cassidy, Melvin W. 


Colegrove, Warren R. 

Coleman, Edward P. 

Coleman, Joseph L. 

Coleman, Robert G., 
Jr. 


Colhouer, Jack D“ 
Collier, James R. 
Collins, Delbert H. 
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Curry, Raymond F. 
Curry, Raymond R. 
Curtin, Robert H. 


Collins, Francis L., Jr.Curtis, Leonard A. 


Collins, John D. 
Collins, Ralph W. 
Collins, Walter V. 
Colonna, Frank 
Colton, Joseph 
Colvin, Ted H. 


Curtis, Roy E. 
Curtis, Theodore E. 
Cushing, Leonard W. 
Custer, Robert E. 
Cutchin, Robert E. 
Cwynar, John 8. 


Combs, Charles W., Jr.Cyr, Hector C. 


Compton, Donald E. 
Comstock, 
M. 
Conerly, Luke O., Jr. 
Congdon, Alfred C. 
Conolly, Theron A. 
Conover, Wiley V. 
Constance, Walter E. 
Converse, Paul V. 
Cook, Arthur W. 
Cook, Homer T. 
Cook, Walter J. 


Czerwenka, Adolph P. 


Franklyn Czerwinski, Walter J. 


Dace, Carl C. 

Daigle, Arthur L. 
Dalton, Pierre H. 
Dame, Allen M. 
Dangelo, Anthony S. 
Daniel, Alfred E. 
Daniel, Frank C. 
Daniel, Royal T., Jr. 
Daniels, Earnest W. 
Darnell, Frederick D. 


Cooke, Emmett M., Jr. Darnell, Jesse R. 


Cooke, George E. 
Cooke, Paul 
Cooke, Richard J. 


Dasso, Luis A. 
Daubin, Scott C. 
Daughity, Charles E. 


Cooley, Samuel M., Jr.Daughtrey, Ezekiel H. 


Cooper, Claude B, 
Cooper, Oran J. 
Cooper, Parker C. 
Copeland, John B. 
Cornely, Herbert E. 
Cornetta, Martin V. 
Cornwell, Roy S. 
Correia, Frank B. 
Corrigan, Gerald P. 
Corson, Ralph W. 
Cory, Kenneth “J” 
Cote, Joseph J. 
Coughlin, Leo R. 
Coulthard, Robert O. 
Counts, William D. 
Courtney, Marion L. 
Cousins, John E. 
Coven, Frank M. 
Cowsert, Louis L. 
Cox, Carroll E. 
Cox, Howard D. 
Cox, Lyle A. 

Craig, James R. 
Craig, Thomas E. 
Crain, Max A. 
Cramer, Maley O., Jr. 


Davenport, Fred W. 
Davenport, John A. 
Davidson, Hubbell Y. 
Davidson, Paul D. 
Davila, Daniel I. 
Davis, Albert 
Davis, Alvin R., Jr. 
Davis; Charles H. 
Davis, Edward P. 
Davis, George W. 
Davis, Hugh P. 
Davis, John F. 
Davis, John W. 
Davis, Luna A. 
Davis, Paul L. 
Davis, Richard L. 
Davis, Richard M. 
Davis, Robert J. 
Davis, Roy G. 
Davis, Tharrell W. 
Davison, Dale W. 
Dawson, Floyd W. 
Day, Lawrence A. 
Deal, Ernest J. 
Deal, James M. 
Deamer, Robert E. 


Cranney, W“ Loron,Dean, Benjamin H. 


Jr. 


Crawford, James H. 


Jr. 
Crawford, Walter L. 
Crayton, Louis B., Jr. 
Creider, Anthony S. 


DeBri, Thomas H. 


„Decker, Benton W., 


Jr. 
DeCoux, Bradford J. 
Dedrick, Walter 
Deems, Eugene F. 


Crenshaw, William P. Deen, Harvard F. 


Criddle, Merdin C. 
Crippin, David W. 
Crisman, James L. 
Crites, Jack O. 
Cronin, George F. 
Crosby, Derrill P. 
Crosby, Edward O. 
Cross, Lloyd G. 
Cross, Sidney G. 
Crossno, Bernard P. 
Crowder, Clyde E. 
Crownover, Edgar P. 
Crum, Lawrence R. 


DeFelice, Joseph C. 
Delaney, Charles E. 
Delaney, John A. 
DeLany, Walter S., Jr. 
DeLauer, Richard D. 
Delgado, Robert 
Delly, Daniel B. 
Demel, Joseph G. 
Dempsey, James W. 
Dempster, John T., 
r. 


Jr. 
Denton, Hildon H. 
Deremicio, Dominic 


Crumbaugh, Fred R.,DeRoco, Vernon J. 


Jr. 


Derr, Phaon B., Jr. 


Crutchfield, Edgar J.Derry, LeRoy C. 


O. 
Culbert, George W. 
Culotta, Joe J. 
Culp, James D. 
Culp, Robert S. 
Culver, Andrew D. 


Descoteaux, Joseph 
A. R. 

Desel, Robert F. P. 

Dever, William B. 

DeVille, Joseph M. 

Devlin, Morris M. 


Cunningham, Patrick Dewing, Lawrence A. 
F 


Cunningham, Wil- 
liam H. 

Cupp, Joseph H. 

Curra, Louis 

Curran, Donald C. 

Currin, Howard T. 

Currin, Norman P. 


Diana, Daniel J. 

Dick, Kenneth S. 

Dickerson, Richard G. 

Dickson, Jack E. 

Diedrichsen, Raymond 
T, 


Dietzen, Walter N., Jr. 
Dilgren, Paul A. 
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Dimes, Joe, Jr. 
DiNapoli, Leonard B. 
Dipboye, Jesse “J” 
DiPretoro, John E., 
Jr. 
Dittler, Harry C., Jr. 
Ditto, Carl B. 
DiVito, Anthony J. 
Dix, Gerald L. 
Dize, Melvin W. 
Doak, Joseph J., Jr. 
Dobbs, Charles E. W. 
Dodge, James D. 
Domorasky, Walter A. 
Donaghy, Charles F. 
Donavan, Robert D. 
Donovan, Gerard M. 
Dooge, “B” Russell, Jr. 
Dooley, Raymond J. 
Doolin, Edward H., Jr. 
Doolittle, Richard H. 
Dorchester, Chester H. 
Dorman, “R” “H” 
Dornblaser, Stanley P. 
Dorris, Charles M. 
Doster, James B. 
Doty, Guy L. 
Doubt, William A. 
Dougan, George McD. 
Douglas, Robert G. 
Dow, John F. 
Dowlen, Wayne L. 
Downey, Richard S. 
Downing, John W. 
Downing, Robert C. 
Doyle, Clement C. 
Drag, Theodore F. 
Dreiling, Elmer E. 
Drelicharz, Leon J. 
Drew, Brand W. 
Drew, Elmer O. 
Drinkwater, Thomas 
H. 
Drown, Loraine E“ 
Drumm, John T. 
Drummond, Paul D. 
DuBois, Philip C. 
DuBois, Robert E. 
Dubree, Harold M. 
Duckworth, Edward 
W. 
Ducoing, William F. 
Dudley, Robert H. 
Duff, John, Jr. 
Duhon, Willis P. 
Dullaghan, John C., 
Jr. 
Dunagan, Willis H. 
Dunbar, Robert C. 
Duncan, Richard E. 
Dunklee, Donald L. 
Dunlap, Larry E. 
Dunlap, Lynn A. 
Dunn, Charles A., Jr. 
Dunn, Jack B. 
Dunn, Richard J. 
Dunn, William A. 
Dunning, Harvey K. 
Dunton, Donald D. 
Dunwoody, Edward H. 
Dunwoody, Jesse W. 
Duquette, Herbert E., 
Jr. 
Durant, Clyde C. 
Duss, Charles L. 
Dussel, Alexander N. 
Dutch, George B. 
Dutton, John P. 
Dwyer, Thomas L. 
Dye. Robert W. 
Dyson, “Y” “J” 
D’Zamba, John A. 
Dzikowski, Richard J. 
Eads, Lyle W. 
Eakin, Edward M. 
Eakin, John C. 
Earhart, Hugh L., Jr. 
Earl, Mancil L. 
Earl, William O. 
Early, Juston H. 
Earnhardt, Elmer H. 
Eason, William R. 
Eastman, Arthur “B” 
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Stoll, Ralph F. Thibodeau, Howard A. 
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Stone, James F. Thomas, Harold B. 
Stone, William A, Thomas, Homer B., Jr. 
Story, Lester T. Thomas, John B., Jr. 
Stoufer, Frank M., Jr. Thomas, Patrick T. 
Stout, Clarence N. Thomas, Robert W. 
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Strahl, Robert E. Thompson, James C. 
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W., Jr. Thompson, Ogden L. 
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‘Thompson, Wendell D. 
Thomson, Boyd 
Thornton, Albert H. 
Thornton, George C. 
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O. 
Tidwell, Joseph P. 
Tiernan, Charles E. 
Tierney, John F., Jr. 
Tilley, George K. 
Tilley, Joel E., Jr. 
Tillman, James L. 
Timm, Richard C. 
Tinsley, Dennis P. 
Tipler, William J. 
Tobin, Richard G. 
Tobin, William F., Jr. 
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Tomkins, Lewis A. 
Tomlin, Merle E. 
Tomlinson, Clifford S. 
Tomlinson, Leslie L. 
Tomlinson, Orville L. 
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Toponce, Harvey E. 
Torlay, Dwight L. 
Tougas, Eugene J. 
Towne, Thomas W. 
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Tracy, Frank L. 
Tracy, Gilbert L. 
Tracy, Lloyd W. 
Trautman, Wilbur C., 
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Travers, Martin J. 
Traynor, William J. 
Trefero, Francis J. 
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Trettin, Harold D. 
Triplett, Laverne C. 
Tripp, Albert E. 
Troike, John R. 
‘Troup, Howard H. 
Trube, Alfred G., Jr. 
Truesdale, Ross R. 
Trumbo, Roger D. 
Tschirgi, Raymond H. 
Tuenge, Otto A., Jr. 
Tuggle, Francis J. 
Turansky, Louis 
Turja, Richard H. 
Turner, Charles A. 
Turner, Frederick C. 
Turner, Robert C. 
Turner, Roger M. 
Turner, William W. 
Turney, Robert F. 
Tuttle, James F. 
Tuttle, John S. 
Tweddell, Jack L. 
Twibell, Murrell D. 
Twiss, Ernest B. 
Tyler, Ellery E. 
Tyler, Robert E. 
Udick, Mitchell L. 
Ullrich, Howard C. 
Ulrich, Clarence E. 
Underwood, John H., 
Jr. 
Underwood, Richard 
L. 
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Urquhart, John 
Ursettie, Howard J. 
Utegaard, Thomas F. 
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VanBrunt, Charles J. 
Vance, Dale W. 
Vanek, Arthur J. 
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VanHorn, Edward 
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VanRooy, Lester A. 
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Vaughan, Elwood 
Vaughan, Vie J. 
Vegelahn, Norbert P. 
Vehorn, Charles M. 
Verdon, Patrick A. C. 
Viccellio, Lansing A. 
Vint, Vincent C. 
Violette, Clinton J. 
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dr, 
Vittek, Albert W. 
Vlach, Vincent J., Jr. 
Vollenweider, Robert 
W. 
Vollmer, Wayne F. 
VonAchen, Stanley P. 
Von Aspern, Taylor 
VonEgger, Harold K. 
Vroman, John W. 
Wacker, William J. 
Wade, Kenneth W. 
Wadleigh, Fred L. 
Wadleigh, George C. 
Wagner, Adrian D. 
Wagner, James H. 
Wagner, Theodore A., 
Jr. 
Walbridge, Clarke B. 
Walden, John S. 
Waldron, Harvey M., 
Jr. 
Walker, Jack A. 
Walker, John F. 
Walker, John R. D. 
Walker, John S. 
Walker, Ralph L. 
Wallace, Howard K. 
Wallace, Luther B. 
Wallen, Clay D. 
Walsh, William J. 
Walstrom, Clifford C. 
Walters, Joseph F. 
Ward, Dale E. 
Ward, Lyttleton T. 
Ward, Marshall D. 
Ward, Thadeus F. 
Ware, William J. 
Warlick, Wilbur W. 
Warneke, Lawrence E. 
Warner, Robert L. 
Warner, Vernon L. 
Warren, Parker V. 
Warren, Richard L. 
Warren, Robert H. 
Warrick, Frank W. 
Washburn, Orval J. 
Waters, Robert M. 
Watkins, James C. 
Watson, Charles R. 
Watson, David B. 
Watson, Fred C. 
Watson, Robert H., Jr. 
Watson, Tom 
Watts, Joe W“ 
Weaver, Curtis A. 
Weaver, Marvin V. 
Webb, Arthur J. 
Webb, Howard T“, Jr. 
Webb, Max R. 
Webb, William L. 
Weber, Harry E. 
Webster, George H. 
Wehr, Richard M. 
Weidemeyer, Dick 
Weidner, Jack W. 
Weinbeck, Eugene J. 
Weininger, John A. 
Weinman, Robert W. 
Weir, Saxton A., Jr. 
Weisse, Carl 
Weland, Gerald G. 
Welch, Leonard D. 
Wellons, William I., 
Jr. 
Wells, Daniel C. 


Welsh, John D. 
Wenger, James E. 
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Wester, John F. 


Wilson, Milton L. 
Wilson, Robert E. 
Wilson, Ronald O. 
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liam J. 
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White, Edward C. 
White, Gordon C. 
White, Jack E. 
White, John N. 
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White, Robert E. 
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Wilson, William R. 
Windle, Henry F. 
Windsor, Clayton C. 
Winfield, Robert E. 
Winfree, Boyd E. 
Winkler, James W. 
Winslow, Devon F. 
Winslow, George H. 
Wirth, James H. 
Wise, John P. 
Wiseman, Eugene R. 
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Whitlock, Thomas A. 
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Wiedinger, George W. 
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Wood, Clifford A. 


Wiesendanger, Carl F. Wood, Ellis L. 


Wiggins, James R. 
Wigner, Frank A. 


Wood, Herman N. 
Wood, Robert C. 


Wilberding, Joseph H. Woodburn, Fred K. 


Wilder, George, Jr. 
Wilder, Lawrence A. 
Wilder, Tracy H., Jr. 
Wiley, Howard F. 
Wilhide, Charles R. 
Wilkerson, James L. 
Wilkes, Johnnie J. 
Wilkes, Jules M. 


Wooden, William W. 
Woods, Vernon A. 
Woodward, LaMar L. 
Woolard, Stephen R. 
Woolley, Jackson E. 
Wooster, Robert B. 
Working, John D. 
Worley, Carson R. 


Wilkinson, William L. Wortley, Edmund L. 
Willerton, Vincent L. Woryk, John J. 


Williams, Finley C. 


Wouters, John C. 


Williams, Gordon w. Wray, Dudley C. 


Williams, Harlan D. 
Williams, Harold W. 


Wrigglesworth, 
ter, Jr. 


Wal- 


Williams, Hatcher W., Wright, Albert G., 3d 


Jr. 
Williams, Henry J. 
Williams, Joe, Jr. 


Wright, Clyde A. 
Wright, Francis J. 
Wright, James R. 


Williams, Malcolm W. Writt, William W. 
Williams, Martin T., Lager. Marshall L. 


Jr. 


Williams, Milo M. 
Williams, Paul H. 


Williams, Reginald M. 


Jr. 
Williams, Robert E. 
Williams, Roger L. 
Williams, Wesley R. 


"Yarbrough, Charles F. 


Yates, Paul F. 
Yeagle, Carl H. 
Yenter, Norman E. 


* Yockers, Donald C. 


Yonts, Edward M., Jr. 
York, Daniel A. 
York, Joe “T” 

Yost, John E. 


Williams, Wilmot L. Young, Charles E., Jr. 
Williamson, Harold F. young, Earle B. 


Williamson, Perl B. 


Young, Eiza H. 


Williamson, Richard Young, Frederick J. 


Willingham, Oscar R. 


Willis, Henry C. 

Willyard, Harold A. 
Wilroy, William T. 
Wilschke, John C. 


Young, George L. 
Young, Thomas C. 
Young, William A. 
Zabler, Wallace E. 
Zangel, Howard C. 
Zavodny, Roland J. 


Wilshin, Daniel G., Jr. Zech, Lando W., Jr. 


Wilson, Dick G. 
Wilson, 
Ernest E. 


Gerald W. 
Irving G. 


Wilson, Louis A. 


Zeigler, William T. 


Embree D., Jr. Zeitvogel, James R. 
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Jenning B., Zimmerman, Ernest L. 
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Arentzen, Willard P. 
Baisch, Bruce F. 
Baker, Howard A. 
Becker, Frederick B. 


Connor, Richard P. 
Country, John C. 
Davis, Harold A. 
Deas, Thomas C, 


Bowman, Murdock S. Diklish, Milan, Jr. 


Brown, Carleton J. 
Brown, Loy T. 
Burdick, Robert L. 


Dimmette, Robert M. 
Dineen, James R. 
Dixon, David C. 


Carmichael, David B.,Dobbins, Richard F. 


Jr. 
Cole, James M. 


Dunn, Adolphus W. 
Esswein, John G. 


Featherston, John S. 
Foulk, Richard 
Fowler, Nathaniel E. 
Puller, Frank D. 
Fultz, Robert E. 
Geib, Philip O. 
Giknis, Francis L. 
Greaney, Martin O., 
Jr. 
Greer, James W. 
Hamilton, James R. 
Hammon, Frank P. 
Hansen, Walter F, 
Harris, James H. 
Hill, Mack M., Jr. 
Holmes, Alden V. 
Holmes, James H. 
Holmes, Roy W. 
Hood, Raleigh M. 
Hoopingarner, New- 
man A. 
Horr, Edward A. 
Houghton, Charles C., 
Jr. 
Howard, John W. 
Jones, Jack T., Jr. 
King, Robert L., Jr. 
Krasno, Louis R. 
Krech, Wiliam G. 
Kustermann, Stuart 
D. 
Lear, Charles L. 
Lebherz, Thomas B. 
Lee, Richard H. 
Lemmon, Robert H. 
Lewis, Charles W., Jr. 
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Lewis, Thomas H. 
Lieurance, Richard E. 
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Jr. 
Lloyd, Donald E. 
Loeffler, Robert A. 
Luehrs, Richard E. 
Mangin, Charles E. 
Marra, John J. 
Martin, Edward, Jr. 
Martin, Richard J. 
McCarthy, Robert J. 
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Meyer, Frederick W., 
Jr. 
Molnar, Charles J., Jr. 
Morrell, James F. 
Moschella, Samuel L. 
Muehe, Charles C. 
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Nauman, Richard D. 
O'Brien, Robert W. 
Park, William F. 
Parker, Edward E. 
Pennypacker, Paul H. 
Peterson, James C. 
Poynter, James M. 
Rogers, Charles E. 
Rowand, Robert E. 
Rulon, David B. 
Samuelson, Myron E. 
Schmoyer, Maurice R., 
Jr. 
Schneider, Peter W. 
Schwenker, Harry F., 
Jr. 
Sederstrom, Leslie W. 
Semmens, James P. 
Sharp, Robert W., Jr. 
Sharp, William C., Jr. 
Sherer, Bernard D. 
Shook, Daniel M. 
Smith, Edward M., Jr. 
Spicher, Robert W. 
Steele, Marshall K., 
Jr. 
Stonestreet, Marshall 
P 


Strunk, William M. 
Sweet, Rex E. 
Taber, Thomas H., Jr. 
Taylor, George J., 3d 
Thorn, James I. 
Tomlin, Edwin M. 
Tratar, Anton A., Jr. 
Tyler, Lockland V., Jr. 
Valusek, Fred A. 
Van Petten, George T. 
Waliner, Ernest F., Jr. 
Walter, Herbert L. 
Watson, Alan D. 
Watters, Lorrain E., 
Jr. 
Welborn, John P., Jr. 
Whiteside, James E. 
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W., Jr. 
Wilson, Theodore H., 
Jr. 
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Wright, Wayne L., Jr. 
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Adams, John L. 
Adams, Robert N. 
Adamson, William M. 
Aicken, John E. 
Aitken, Douglas G. 
Alexander, Charles C. 
Allison, Sidney C. 
Amundsen, Melvin S. 
Anderson, Paul L. 
Appleby, Dan P. 
Ard, James H. 
Armlin, James F. 
Aull, Herbert H. 
Bahl, Donald W. 
Baisden, Russell H. 
Baker, Conway C. 
Baldwin, Frank E. 
Barger, Conrad A. 
Barrett, Henry T. 
Barton, Alton W. 
Bates, Raymond H. 
Baumann, Cornelius 
Baumgartner, Donald 
FP. 
Bayer, John F. 
Beausoleil, Arthur N. 
Beilock, Philip 
Bell, Adrian D. 
Bell, George E. 
Bennett, Keith 
Bentley, Paul N. 
Bergen, Richard 


Berkshire, William S., 
Jr 


Bevans, Thomas W, 
Bevill, Andrew F. 
Blandin, Sherman W., 
Jr. 
Bond, Harold A. 
Bordwell, James D. 
Bouchard, Roland H. 
Bramhall, Edwin E. 
Breault, Roland W. 
Bridges, Richard K, 
M., Jr. 
Brown, George E. 
Brown, Richard C. 
Brown, Roger W. 
Brown, Thomas M. 
Brown, Zack F., Jr. 
Browne, Peniston E. 
Bryson, William L. 
Burk, John 
Buzzele, Stanley A. 
Caraveau, Loren E. 
Carpenter, William O. 
Casey, John J. 
Cassin, Thomas A. 
Chamberlain, Whit- 
ney A. 
Chamberlin, Lewis C. 
Christensen, Gordon 
P; 
Clark, Edward H, 
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Clark, Franklyn L. 
Clement, Earl G. 
Clift, John W. 
Coffey, Eldon O. 
Cohn, Murry 
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Conry, William H. 
Cooil, Robert W. 
Cooksey, Francis S. 
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Daniel, Charles, Jr. 
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Kronberger, Richard J. 
Kurek, Edward L. 
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Lamborne, David G. 
Lane, Luther R. 
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Larson, Jay E. 
Lazcano, Arthur W. 
Leach, John C. 
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Little, William D. 
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Long, John J. 
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Duke, Edwin L. 
Dunlap, Glen L. 
Dunn, John M. 
Eldridge, Paul W. 
Emmett, Thomas 


Ewing, Ray 8. 
Farley, William B. 
Fink, William W., Jr. 
Fitch, Paul B. 
Fitchett, George L. 
Foil, John L, 
Fossum, Earl G. 
Foster, William L. 
Foulkes, William O. 
Fox, Roy W. 
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Gardner, 
Jr. 
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Lyons, Robert C. 
Mackey, Matthew, Jr. 
Madden, Howard L. 
Madden, Robert H. 
Marrin, Alfred V. B. 
Mason, Charles M. 
Mathews, Adolph 
Matthews, Charles A., 


Jr. 
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Maugans, Frank O. 
Maxwell, Lester G. 
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McCormick, Robert J. 
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McDermott, Thomas J. 
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W. 
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Nuck, John H. 
O'Connor, James V. 
O'Keefe, Paul D“ 
Ooyman, John G., 3d 
Owen, George L. 
Paolantonio, John F. 
Patton, Gerald J. 


Hightower, James I., Pearce, Frank L., Ir. 


Jr. 
Hilderbrant, Earl F. 
Hoffman, George P. 
Holmes, John W. 
Hopkins, Warren G. 
Hubert, Ross P. 
Jenne, Frank L. 
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Johnson, Carl M. 
Johnson, George A. 
Johnson, Herbert L. 
Johnson, James E. 
Johnson, Orville A. 
Johnson, Robert C. 
Johnson, William H, 
Jones, Russell A. 
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Kelleher, John C. 
Killion, Clyde D. 
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Pilkinton, Robert H. 
Porter, Robert C. 
Post, James W. 
Poulson, William M. 
Prosch, Edmund J. 
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William E., Jr. 


Pyle, John C. 
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Ramsey, Charles P. 
Rawls, Elbert S., Jr. 
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Robinson, William J. 
Robison, John T. 
Romans, Ralph V. 
Ruete, Edward S. 
Scaturro, Albert V. 
Schauffler, Robert A. 
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Smith, John McC, Whelees, William A. 
Snapp, Joseph J. Whitchurch, Frank H. 
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Standish, Johr C. Whitver, John A. 
Statia, William W., Jr. Wilcox, George K. 
Stearns, Lyle A. Wilcox, Joe J. 
Stephens, William E. wiicox, Marion E. 
Stevens, Hubert W. Wiley, Everett B. 
Stevenson, Thomas E. Williams, Harold J. 
Stringer, Carl J., Jr. Wilson, Bentley L. 
Stumm, Donald D. Wilson, Robert W. 
Seyperskl. John P. Wilson, Wilbur A. G. 
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Thomas, Martin K. wood, Clarence S. 
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Grover, Ernest N. 
Guilbault, Elie A. 
Hewitt, Wayne B. 
Horne, Daniel F. 
Hudgens, Archie R. 
Hull, William B. 
Johnson, Arthur E. 
Kadow, Eugene V. 
Kelly, William E. 
Kinder, James W. 


Stuckey, Ross M. 
Thompson, James E. 
Thompson, Lester K. 
Van Landingham, Em- 
mett L., Jr. 
Wannemacher, 
Charles R. 
Weinstein, Sidney 
Whalen, William F. C. 
Worthen, Chester D. 
Zumbrun, Sylvester 
H. N. 


For temporary promotion in the Naval 


Reserve: 


LINE 


Abbott, Dean D. 
Abell, William J. 
Adams, Ralph J. 


Bierman, Harvey E. 
Birchall, James E. 
Bird, George B., Jr. 


Adamson, Douglas C. Black, Benjamin F. 


Adkins, Frank G. 
Albrecht, Keith F. 
Alkire, Jay 

Allan, Robert A. 
Alsop, Lawrence V. 


Black, James M. 
Black, Raymond J. 
Blackwell, Enoch D. 
Blackwood, Martin 8. 
Blair, George W. 


Altmann, Richard G. Blank, William 


Amerau, Harold F. 
Amirault, Robert C. 
Anchors, Francis 
Anderson, Earl W. 


Boettcher, Arland R. 
Bogosian, Armand E. 
Bolar, Lloyd L. 

Bonvillian, John G. 


Anderson, William R. Bott, Alan R. 


Andreen, Robert F. 
Andrews, Ellis D. 
Andrews, Joseph E. 
Aney, John L. 

Ard, Shelby W. 


Bouldry, John M. 
Boulware, James R. 
Boyd, James W. 
Boyle, Edward G., Jr. 
Boyle, Francis R. L. 


Armstrong, William L., Bradshaw, John P. 


Jr. 
Arthur, John K. 
Ashford, Robert L. 
Atherton, Charles 
Babbish, Chester J. 
Bailey, George D. 
Ball, Eddie H. 
Barbero, Eugene M. 
Barefoot, Marvin B. 
Barfield, Charlie H. 
Barrow, Lonnie M. 
Barteluce, John J. 
Barth, David B. 
Bartol, Robert G. 
Basquin, Edmond A. 
Bates, Robert M. 
Bauer, Carl E. 
Baulos, Clyde W. 
Baylor, Warner L. 
Beatty, Kenneth R. 
Becker, Harold J. R. 
Beigh, Clyde H. 
Bell, Edward N. 
Bell, Omer C. 
Bement, Herman H. 
Bender, George B. 
Bennett, Hershal E. 
Berend, John J. 
Berg, George E. 


Brady, Julian H. 
Brannen, Rupert G., 
Jr. 
Brennan, Donald R. 
Brewer, William E., Jr. 
Bridges, Richard C. 
Broha, Leo M. 
Broman, Clifford G. 
Brooks, Wilbur R. 
Brown, Alan F. 
Brown, Emmet 
Brown, Eugene R. 
Brown, Foster K. 
Brown, Frederick M., 
Jr. 
Brown, Loren L, 
Bruce, John C. 
Brus, Henry H., Jr. 
Bryan, Richard E. 
Buettner, Victor T. 
Burdett, Fletcher H., 
Jr. 
Burkett, Raymond M. 
Burley, Ernest J. 
Burnett, Ralph W. 
Burns, Donald F. 
——— Simon J., 
r. 
Bush, John M. 


Bernlehr, Robert L. H. Bush, Ward A. 


Berrlan, George W. 
Berry, Louis 8“ 
Bibby, “J” “T” 


Byers, Keith R. 
Byrd, Harold E. 
Calhoun, Truman D, 
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Callen, William T. 
Carew, Robert C. 
Carey, Charles J., Jr. 
Carlson, Jack W. 
Carlson, Richard G. 
Carter, Leland B. 
Casucci, Americo J. 
Chambliss, William 
M., Jr. 
Chandler, Willtam 
Chapin, Frederi P., Jr. 
Chapman, Edward D. 
Chapman, James F. 
Chappell, Glen M. 
Chase, Howard T. 
Childers, John B., Jr. 
Christensen, 
A. 
Cislo, Louis 
Clark, Allen L. 
Clark, Austin W., Jr. 
Clark, Robert A. 
Clark, Robert P. 
Clark, Thomas M. 
Clarke, William “R” 
Clayton, Irving B., Jr. 
Clayton, Oramel 
Cobb, Ted W. 
Coffey, Roland W. 
Cole, Robert A. 
Cole, Russell W. 
Colebank, Forrest R. 
Coleman, Kenneth D. 
Collins, Robert E. 
Collins, Wayne 
Conaway, Robert E. 
Conklin, Wayne A. 
Connell, William L, 
Conrad, Wilbur E. 
Conroy, Thomas J. 
Cook, Lawrence “E” 
Cooke, Robert S. 
Cope, Samuel D. B. 
Cornwell, Hubert R. 
Costanza, Charles 
Cousins, Frederick H. 
Cramer, Robert J. 
Crawford, John K. 
Crider, Kenneth M. 
Crist, David H. 
Crites, Simon, Jr. 
Croft, William E., Jr. 
Crouch, Richard G. 
Crow, Paul B. 
Crumbo, Hal 
Culbertson, James F. 
Currier, Joseph J. 
Cush, James A, 
Cusick, James A. 
Dagley, John C. 
Dahlby, Philip C. 
Dahms, Kenneth J. 
Dailey, William J. 
Danz, Edward R. 
Daschbach, John C. 
Davi, Harold L. 
Davies, Robert 
Davis, James B. 
Davis, Raborn L. 
Davis, Tom M. 
Davison, William T, 
Deely, Thomas M. 
DeHart, Turner 
Dembkowski, Alexan- 
der E. 
Denby, George W. 
Devers, Donald S. 
Diaz, Richard J. 
Dickman, Robert H. 
Dillon, Billy H. 
Dixon, Boyd R. 
Doden, Louis J. 
Dodgen, Florence D. 
Dohrer, Stanley W. 
Donahue, Dennis F. 
Dordahl, Joseph P. 
Doss, Wallace M., Jr. 
Dowdey, George “L”, 
Jr. 
Drake, George L. 
Dreis, Thomas G. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Drexel, John B. 
Dritz, William A, 
Duke, Billy S. 
Dunroe, John H. 
Dunstane, Arthur D. 
Durrett, Charles E. 
Dwyer, Francis P. 
Dyer, Donald P. 


Easterling, Albert E., 


Jr. 
Eaton, Ralph H. 
Echard, Charles H. 
Eckert, James O. 
Eden, Herbert W. 
Edwards, Thomas H. 
Eldersveld, Alvin M. 


William Elliott, Edward C. 


Elliott, George B., Jr. 
Erb, William H., Jr. 
Ernst, Andrew “M” 
Evans, Freddie L. 
Evans, Wiliam H. 
Eve, Lincoln 
Ewers, William E. 
Faulconer, Hillery L. 
Felden, Marvin O. 
Felton, Henry D, 
Fender, Gordon 
Ferguson, James R. 
Jr. . 
Field, Wallace R. 
Fix, Jack W. 
Fletcher, Gordon G. 
Flohra, Howard L. 
Floriani, Herbert E. 
Forbes, Richard F. 
Forbus, Durward D. 
Forman, George E. 
Forsberg, Virgil F. 
Fortin, Harvey E. 
Foshee, Herman L. 
Fox, James H. 
Franco, Franklin A. 
Fuderer, George A. 
Gagner, Warren E, 
Gailey, Morton H. 
Galbraith, Leonard D. 
Gallagher, Hugh F. 
Jr. 
Gallagher, Joseph 
Gallaugher, Daryl L. 
Gamache, Gabriel J. 
Gard, Donald K. 
Garrett, Lehman M. 
Gaskin, Daniel J. 
Gass, Bert A. 
Gattis, William M. 
Gatton, Donald L. 
Gauche, Eugene W. 
Gausta, Lloyd T. 
Gay, Hobart H. 
Gee, William S. 
George, Robert C. 
Giblin, John J., Jr. 
Gieron, Lewis 
Gilfillan, Gordon A. 
Gill, Carol G. 
Gilmore, Allen G, 


Gipson, Samuel W., 
Jr. 
Goad, John H. 


Godfrey, Alfred 
Godwin, John J. 
Goldstein, David A, 
Goodwin, Lyle M. 
Gool, Charles F. 
Gorder, Merle H. 
Goss, Richard M. 
Grady, John A. 
Graham, Walter E. 
Grahn, Robert V. 
Grams, Rodney L. 
Gray, Robert E. 
Grover, Leon R., Jr. 
Grover, William A. 
Gugert, Francis A. 
Guthrie, Gene E. 
Gutshall, Lester L. 
Guy, Arthur G., Jr. 
Haff, Wilson M. 
Haffey, Edward D. 
Hagerty, Patrick H. 


Haigler, John D. 
Hail, Benjamin C. 
Hajek, John W. 
Hall, Albert T., Jr. 
Hall, Harold A. 
Hallberg, Earl G. 


Hallock, Leward A., Jr. 


Hamilton, Richard D. 
Hamlin, Marvin 
Hamm, Charles G. 


Jurash, Andrew 
Kaetzel, Robert H. 
Kantjas, John 
Kearns, William E. 
Keenan, John W., Jr. 
Keifer, Thomas H. 
Kennedy, Frank L. 
Kenney, Paul 
Kenyon, William A. 
Keppel, Bruce H. 


Hammonds, Howard Kernan, George A. 


w. 
Hand, Thomas E. 
Hanson, Oscar W. 
Harding, William P. 
Harmon, James E. 
Harouff, Monte D. 
Harpole, Edward B. 


Harrison, James F., Jr. 


Hart, Billy R. 
Hartland, John B. 
Hartwick, Gordon J 
Harvey, Alan B. 
Hattersley, Julian 
Haugen, Edward S. 
Hauser, Lawrence J. 
Hauser, William F. 


Kinder, Marylin E. 
King, Carlton W. 
King, George 
King, Paul E. 
Kirby, Donald L. 
Kirk, Robert L“ 
Kitchel, Donald V. 
Kleder, John E. 
Klenk, Harold N. 
Klinger, Dan R. 
Knutson, Charles R. 
Konopisos, Konstan- 
tine A. 
Koontz, Ralph M. 
Korbein, James R. 
Kornegay, Perry R., Jr. 


Hawkins, Benjamin A.,Kreig, Walter H. 


Ir. 
Hawkins, Marvin A. 
Hayden, William G. 
Hayes, David E. 
Hearne, Willis R. 
Hemann, Herbert A. 
Henderson, Robert A. 
Henning, John A. 
Henrikson, Norton W 
Hepfinger, William J 
Herbig, Robert F. 
Herman, Louis R. 
Hevenor, Gloster P. 

Jr. 


Hewitt, Warren H. 
Hiner, Walter E. 
Hirsch, Stanley M. 
Hitpas, Henry R. 
Hodges, King E. 
Hoff, Matthew J. 
Hogan, Robert B. 
Holland, Lewis P. 
Hollenbeck, 


Kryspin, Edwin 

Kunz, George T. 

Lacher, Lloyd L., Jr. 

Laing, Alan 

Lamb, Carl H. 

Lamoureaux, Torrence 
O. 

Lane, Ira D. 


-Langelle, Russell A. 
-Langford, Willis S. 


Larson, Robert C. 
Lavenau, Arthur A. 


„Lawrence, Henry G. 


Lawrence, William H. 
Leach, Charles A. 
Leber, Edmond E. 
Le Blanc, Paul E. 
Ledford, Charles W. 
Ledger, Eugene 

Lee, Irvin H. 
Lejeune, Roch A. 
Leon, Patrick A. 


Gordon Lewis, Harold L. 


Ligon, Ernest R. 


w. 
Hollingsworth, Russell Lindsay, Buford S. 


“K”, Ir. 

Holmes, Oliver W., Ir 

Holmgren, Wilton 

Hooper, Raymond F. 

Horton, Kenneth B. 

Houser, George “H”, 
Jr. 


Howard, Raymond B. 
Hubenette, Edward R. 
Hubler, Vernon R. 
Huckabee, Thomas 
Hughes, Philip C. 
Hunt, William H. 
Hunter, Jack S. 
Hurley, Charles P. 
Hurnblad, Jack W. 
Hurt, Robert M. 
Hutchings, Cecil 
Ingalls, Albert L. 
Inzer, William E. F. 
Isselhardt, Calvin L. 
Jachimowicz, Julia J. 
James, Oliver B., Jr. 
Jandebeur, Harold E. 
Jayson, Paul 
Jenkins, Charles D. 
Jenkins, Lawrence W. 
Jensen, William P. 
Johnson, Eddie W. 
Johnson, John P. 
Johnson, Maurice L. 
Johnson, Terry J. 
Johnson, William A. 
Johnston, Sage M. 
Johnston, William J. 
Jolly, James A. 
Joseph, George A., Jr. 
Joyce, Larry D. 


Little, Horace 


Littleton, Artrey D. 


Lobdell, William F. 
Long, William O. 
Lorenz, Edward G. 
Lovern, Morris F. 
Low, Lawrence J. 
Lowe, Fred B. 
Lucas, Robert L. 
Luce, Raymond E. 
Lunaas, Peter E. 
Lurker, Elmer R. 
Lyttle, Ray W. 
MacDonell, Rieman A., 
Jr. 
MacMullen, John W. 
Madden, John, III 
Magnuson, Gardner E. 
Maguire, Edward T. 
Mahar, Ralph J., Jr. 
Mahncke, William E. 
Maki, Arnold M. 
Manegold, Stuart R. 
Manning, Stanley J. 
Marks, Harold M. 
Marshall, George L. 
Martin, Jack A. 
Martin, Linwood F. 
Martin, Robert E. 
Marts, Kenneth I, 
Mason, John L. 
Matthias, Jack M. 
McCannon, John R. 
McCarthy, Robert T. P. 
McClure, Andrew J., 
Jr. 
McConnell, Frederick 
McCoy, Scribner W. 


Juraschek, William D.McCready, Roy A. 


McCue, Francis A., Jr. 
McDaniel, Charles O. 
McElhinney, James F. 
McElroy, Francis P. 
McElwain, Richard S. 
McGill, John C., Jr. 
McGonigle, Edward F. 
McGreevy, Walter C. 
McIlroy, Edward E. 
McIntosh, George R. 
McKee, Wendell C. 
McKinney, Forest O. 
McLean, Clifford C. 
McMillan, James M. 
McMurray, Robert E. 
McMurry, Thomas R. 
MeNabb, John W. 
McNulty, James F. 
Meagher, John J. Jr. 
Mehringer, Sylvester 
J. 
Mchus, John H. 
Mellin, Richard W. 
Mench, James F. 
Merrill, Harold P. 
Mettes, Anthony M. 
Metzger, Donald X. 
Meyer, Howard J. 
Miklebost, Stanley M. 
Miller, Charles T. 
Miller, Daniel A., Jr. 
Miller, Johnnie G. 
Milligan, Robert L. 
Mills, Warren B. 
Mims, Don A. 
Minard, Harold “R” 
Mitchell, Harvest B. 
Mitchell, Henry P. 
Mochelski, Ludwig J. 
Moe, James H. 


Mollard, Norman W., 


Jr. 
Monaghan, James E. 
Monaghan, James F. 
Monaghan, Phillip L. 
Monnes, Bernard C. 
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Oddo, Phillip W. 
O'Donnell, James E. 
O'Donnell, John 

Ofer, Hubert L. 
Olson, Frederick G. 
C’Malley, Edward 
Opitz, Paul F. 
Orbeton, Maurice C., 


Jr. 
Orndroff, Howard J. 
Ortmeyer, John E. 
OQuilliber, Walter L. 
Owens, Thomas “P” 
Palermo, Carlo 
Parker, Donald V. 
Parker, Ralph N. 
Payer, John L. 
Pearsall, Arthur E. 
Peek, Allen L. 
Perdue, Robert A. 
Perry, Robert J. 
Peterson, Wayman T. 
Peth, Carl L. 
Phillips, Gerald L. 
Phillips, Gordon R. 
Pierceall, Marion F. 
Pilgrim, Samuel W., 

Jr. 
Plank, John P. 
Plowe, Harry S. 
Poes, Aron 
Polkowske, Max I. 
Ponrick, Edward D. 
Poor, Leonard F. 
Post, Ralph E. 
Powell, Rolan D. 
Prassinos, George 
Proctor, Loey P. 
Proctor, Philip K. 
Pulaski, William E. 
Purnell, John S., Jr, 
Quigley, Stephen T, 
Quinlan, Edward J. 
Radlinski, Victor S. 
Ray, Harry H. 
Ray, Leslie E. 


Montgomery Edward Reardon, Lester L. 


E. 
Moody, Dean C. 
Moore Charles B. 
Moore, Donald 
Moore, Donald W. 
Moorhead, 

W. 


Morelewski, Stanley R. 
Morris, Sidney, Jr. 
Morrow, Homer A. 
Morton, John A., Jr. 
Mrgudich, John 
Muehlen, Paul W. 
Mularski, Leon S. 
Mulkey, Donald R. 
Mulock, Richard B. 
Mulvihill, Paul 
Murdoch, James R. 
Murphy, Charles B“ 
Murphy, Thomas B, 
Murray, Lloyd B. 
Myers, Eugene L. 
Myers, John R., IIT 
Nadler, Alfred I. 
Neese, Marvin F., Jr. 
Neher, Paul E. 

Nellis, John D. 
Nelms, Charles W., Jr. 
Nelson, Elvin 

Nelson, Kenneth D, 
Newcomb, Mark N. 
Newsome, William R. 
Nihan, Leo V. 
Noland, James “E” 
Noll, Robert C. 
Normoyle, Robert H. 
Norris, Arthur J. 
Norris, William H. 
Norris, William S. 
North, Frank R. 
Northridge, Robert T. 
Norton, Harold J. 
O'Brien, Billie E. 
O'Connor, David L. 


Redman, Benjamin H., 
Jr. 

Reese, William A. 

Reh, Donald E, 

Reher, Laurence W., 


Kenneth Jr. 


Reid, Robert M. 
Reilly, John F. 
Reneau, Russell L. 
Repine, Robert T. 
Richardson, John P. 
Riding, Jack 

Rinke, Herman A. 
Ripley, William C. 
Rizy, William A. 
Roach, Fred B., Jr. 
Roberts, Allen G. 
Roberts, Clifford O. 
Roberts, Wayne L. 
Robinett, Everett R. 
Rodgers, Robert L. 
Rogers, Gerald B. 
We, Bartley 


Romeka, Frank R. 
Roop, Jack H. 


Ross, Joseph E. 
Rosser, Warren A. 
Rothbart, Jack B. 
Rouen, Edward H. 
Royce, Frederick S. 
Rudd, Todd D. 
Rund, Lowell W. 
Rutherford, James A, 
Rutherford, Oren B. 
Rutledge, Carleton, Jr, 
Rutledge, George E. 
Ryan, Emmett J. 
Sabo, Paul, Jr. 
Sakes, James C. 
Sanders, Dean H. 
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Sandness, Earl A. Taylor, Lewis J., Jr. 

Sanford, Leslie M. Taylor, Mark R. 

Schad, William L. Taylor, Robert W. 

Schappert, Robert J., Thomas, Frederick B., 
J 


r. Ir. 
Scharfschwerdt, Ed- Thompson, Samuel M., 

ward, Jr, Jr. 
Schiesser, John J., Thweatt, Robert C., 

Jr. T. 


Ir. 

Schleeter, Hartzel D. Tierce, Gilbert L., Jr. 
Schloer, Eric G. Tillman, Robert L. 
Schramm, Carl T. Todd, Thomas P. 
Schroeder, Henry, Jr. Toomey, John B., Jr. 
Schroeder, Martin Topliss, Samuel K. 

O. F. Totten, Clifford H. 
Schulden, Warren G. Trahan, Paul K. 
Schwab, Albert N. Trammel, Joseph W. 
Scott, Dale L., Jr, Trecartin. Allen L. 


Seaton, James R. Troy, 8 
Seaward, Robert S., Jr. Sara 5 . 
Secrest, Samuel W. Turpin, Dana J 
Seidel, George H. Twomey, James J., Jr. 


mas Tye, Arthur R. 
Srpak Sao J. He Ulam, Frederick A. 
Severns, Charles R. of 5 on 
Seymour, George H. Van. 3 
Shade, Howard M., II Vanbiesbroeck, Edwin 
Sharp, E“ Jackson Virgo, Glenn D. 
A Volk, John A. 
Sharpe, Kenneth H. 
“a Wade, Howard M. 
Shaw, Emmett “A”, Jr. 
Wagner, William H. 
Shinn, William G. 
Walker, Robert T., Jr. 
Shively, Eli G. 11 6 
Shockley, William E. Walker, William G. 
4 Wall, Raymond F. 
Shoemaker, Charles hen P 
Shoff, Carl M. Walther, Stephen P. 


Shroyer, William C. Warwick, Wallace R. 


Watt, Robert 
Shuey, Wallace S. x 
Sill, James P. W 8 
Silvis, Donald G. S; 
+ Waxman, Arnold L. 
Simmons, Julian R. Weaver, Keith B. 


Weber, Robert P. 
Simonini, Thomas Wegener, Harold W. 
Sippel, Joseph T. Weir, Malcolm S. 
Sirdevan, Donald J. wellener, Robert L. 
Sirmons, Smiley B. wells, Bradford 
Sjodin, Robert F. Wells, John B. 
Slye, Walter O. Wendell, William D., 
da de, v. 

ey, rt W. eK. 
Smith, Frank W. Jr. Wee Walde W. 
Smith, Howard G. West, Washington, III 
Smith, Robert H. Westerfield, Harry D. 
Smith, Thomas G. Westfall, James E. 
Sneden, Joseph 5. Wheeler, James H. 
Snider, Leonard A. White, Robert E. 
Snyder, Kenneth E. Whitelaw, Robert G. 
Snyder, Kenneth P. widener, Homer W., 
Spencer, Curtis W. Jr. 
Spies, William G. Wiggins, George H. 
Sporer, Joseph F. Wightman, Robert B., 
Spracklen, Paul Jr. 
Staats, Samuel E. wilder, Hubert B., Jr. 
Stacer, Richard K. Wilhelm, Anthony F. 
Stachow, Michael Wilkerson, Roland A. 
Staight, Walter Wilkin, William L. 
Stamatis, Robert B. williams, Eldon M. 
Steffen, Henry Williams, James T. 
Stello, Albert P. Williams, Robert B., 
Stephens, Walter E. Jr. 
Stephenson, Luther willis, Berry D., Jr. 
Stevens, Joseph M. willis, David H. 
Stevenson, John E.  wWillmert, Vernal O. 
Stewart, “C” “V”, Ir. Wilisie, Robert A. 
Stillwell, Edward P. wilson, Glenn A. 
Stinson, Gordon M. Wilson, James F. 
Stinson, Nelson M. Wilson, Joseph H., Jr. 
St. Lawrence, Robert wolt, John H. 

F. Wolking, Harry E. 
Stokke, Russell L. Woodward, Clifford P. 
Stoltenberg, Charles J. Woolley, Bruce 
Stretz, Robert H. Wright, Cleon B. 
Strong, George T. Wright, John J. 
Sullivan, Edward S. Wright, Leonidas R. 
Sullivan, Elmer D, Wuttke, John H., Jr. 
Sullivan, John V. Yanoshik, Francis 
Sunde, Merle L. Young, John S. 
Sunley, John F. Yount, William J. 
Swarthout, Neil F. Zeigler, Luther L. 
Swisher, Ralph E. Zeola, Pantaleo P“ 
Switzer, David Zettel, Ralph A. 
Taylor, Cecil O. Zimbeck, Walter R. 


MEDICAL CORPS 


William Aldis 
Leon H. Alexander 
Sydenham B. Alex- 
ander 
Newton W. Allebach 
Richard C. Ames 
Donald C. Anderson 
Harold C. Anderson 
Keith Aull 
Charles B. Bartell 
Eugene H. Bastien 
John M. Bell 
Charles C. Benton 
Henry C. Benzenberg, 
Jr. 
Thomas P. Berry 
Howard R. Blackburn 
Harry A. Bliss 
George F. Bond 
George C. Bourne 
Henry H. Boyter 
Franklin T. Brayer 
John N. Bryan 
Ralph W. Budding- 
ton, Jr, 
Charles J, Burnham 
Thomas E. Burrow 
John D, Casey 
Sam Cassara 
Thomas R. Clemons 
Donald J. Cluskey 
John D. Coffey, Jr. 
Graham M. Coffman 
Harold N. Cogburn 
Edward L. Cole, Jr. 
Maurice E. Conway 
James W. Correll 
Wyndon D. Cranney 
David H. Cunning- 
ham 
Robert E. Cunning- 
ham, Jr. 
Leo V. Curtin 
George Danis 
Tudor B. C. Davis 
Pierino F. Delia 
Richard Derby 
John J. Driscoll 
Robert O. Dubpernell 
Earl H. Eaton, Jr. 
Edwin G. Eby 
Marcus E. Eichman, 
Ir. 
Ervin Ellison 
Ira L. Faith, Jr. 
Robert K. Fank- 
hauser 
Martin E. Flipse, Jr. 
Glen Floyd 
William P. Folck 
Richard C. Fowler 
Gerard J. Frederic 
Perry Putterman 
Thomas F. Gallagher, 
Jr. 
Joseph I. Garcia, Jr. 
MacRoy Gasque, Jr. 
Peter J. Gauder 
Robert F. Gobar 
James E. Goodman 
Allan L. Goulding, Jr. 
Edgar D. Grady 
Oscar Gray, Jr. 
Frank D. Green 
James D, Green 
Roy R. Greening 
John J. Gregowicz 
Joe J. Griffin 
Paul V. Gustafson 
William A. Hall 
Wilford R. Hansen 
Donald H. Harwood 
George W. Haugen 
Carl J. Hauptmann 
Fred W. Hauser 
James B. Havron 


Frederick W. Holcomb, 


Jr. 
Winthrop C. Hopgood 
Thomas C. Horton, Jr. 
Grant B. Hughes 
Wayne P. Hyatt 
Thomas C. Iden 
William B. Ingram 
Edward P. Irving 
Robert B. Isham 
Samuel C. Iwig 
John Jacobs 
Rodney M. Jarvis 
Harry A. Jenkins 
Charles H. Jessup 
Ben B. Johnson 
Gordon 8. Johnson 
Wendell A. Johnson 
Peter H. Jones 
Robert E. Jones 
Thomas R. Judd 
Louis Kagen 
Oscar B. Kahn 
Marshall Kanter 
Robert E. Keating 
Charles E. Kee 
Edward A. Keenan, Jr. 
Alpheus T. Kennedy 
Edward L. Kinder, Jr. 
Clare E. Knouf 
John D. Krafchuk 
Henry F. Kramer, Jr. 
Harvey Kravitz 
Leonard J. Kreissl, Jr. 
Joseph J. Lambert, 
Jr. 
Frederick R. Latimer 
Joseph H. Latona 
George C. Lawrence 
William R. Lee 
Daniel B. Lemen 
Frederick Lerman 
Charles W. Lewis 
Jack “J” Lewis 
David M. Little, Jr. 
Willard A. Litzenber- 
ger 
Glenn W. Lotz 
Alexander D. Lowy, Jr. 
Edward C. W. Lum 
Charles H. Lupton, Jr, 
Robert H. F. Lynch 
Angelo J. Maniglia 
Raymond J. Mann 
Wayne B. Martin 
Wilford E. Martyn 
Raymond G. Mathew- 
son 
Don E. Matthiesen 
Francis D. McCarthy 
John J. McDonald 
Thomas R. McDonnell 
John H. McEvers 
Louis R. McFarland, 
Jr. 
John S. McKee, Jr. 
Charles J. McPeak 
John F. McVay 
Woodrow W. Meier 
Abraham A. Mekel- 
burg 
Karl F. Menk 
Keith Merrill, Jr. 
Dexter Meyer, Jr. 
Stanley J. J. Mikal 
David R. Millard, Jr. 
John P. Miller 
William J. Mogabgab 
Herman R. Moore, Jr. 
Paul W. Morgan 
Richard K. Morgan 
Herbert S. Morrison 
Thomas L. Morrow, Jr. 
Simon D. Murray 
Luther Q. Myers 


Emmett M. Heiligman Marvin J. Naman 


Frank R. Hendricks 
George V. Hering 
George M. Himadi 
James C. Hodges, Jr. 


George L. Nardi 
Robert A. Neely 
Robert L. Nelson 
John R. Newkirk 
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Marvin Nierenberg 
James B. Nixon 
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Richard H. Sears 
Virgil E. Seibert 


Edward P. Norris, Jr. Paul O. Shackelford 


Richard W. Olmsted 
Martin J. O'Neill 
Calvin R. Openshaw 
Joseph Padovano 
Harold P. Pariser 
Anthony J. Parisi 
Roy W. Parker 
Matthew M. Patton 
James P. T. Pauly 
Maurice F. Perll 
Harvey H. Perman 
Otis M. Pickett 
John W. Pickren 
John S. Pierandozzi 
John D. Pinto 
Harry W. Pitcaithley 
John B. Plauche 
George A. Poda 
George H. Powers 
John E. Pulaski 
Adrian Recinos, Jr. 
Robert E. Rice 
Herbert Rifkin 
George H. Riley 
Paul Rizzo 

James S. Robertson 
Alan M. Robertson 


Herman S. Shapiro 
John E. Sharts, Jr. 
Edward S. Shelley 
John H. Shelley 
Haynes W. Sheppard 
Mervin C. Silverthorne 
Daniel S. Simon 
Charles G. Smith 
David S. Smith 
Leonard K. Smith 
Marsh H. Smith 
Elwyn M. Smolen 
James T. Spencer, Jr. 
Norman W. Staker 
Arthur Stiffel 

George C. Sutton 
Edward C. Svec 
Chester S. Svigals 
Mervin Tatar 

George W. Taylor, Jr. 
George P. Thomas, Jr. 
Walton D. Thomas 
Charles R, Thompson 
Donald P. Todd 
Bernard Tumarkin 
Alston C. Twiss 
Jacob J. Vargish 


Bernard W. Robinson John L. Vicorita 


Henry N. Rogers 
Julius C. Rosch 
Solomon Rosenberg 
Charles E. Rossell 
Arne D. Rydlani 
Ralph E. Samuelson 
Eugene W. Sausser 
Anthony T. Scafa 
Jenaro G. Scarano 
Joseph A. Schaefer 
Peritz Scheinberg 
Arthur L. Scherbel 
Paul R. Schloerb 
Frederick K. Schmidt 
Robert G. Schultz 


Herbert Volk 
John W. Wahl 
Duard L. Walker 
Philip H. Walker 
Bernard J. Weinfurt- 
ner 
Elton G, Welke 
Beverly H. White 
Robert B. White 
Byron V. Whitney 
Edward N. Wiggins 
Francis P. A. Williams 
Calvin W. Woodruff 
Millington O. Young 
Charles M. I. Zeigler 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Leslie R. Allan 
Arthur L. Bieser 
Arthur R. Edsall, Jr. 
Robert G. Fabian 
Joseph M. Farrell 
Robert L. Gifford 
Irving Gordon 
Herbert L. Gurnee 
Calvin H. Jenkins 
Glenn W. Meyer 


David C. Oliver 

Harrison G. Packard 

Emil J. Rohwer 

Leslie H. Steele 

Odie B. Strickland 

Harry P. VonKemmel, 
Jr. 


Richard A. Wier 
Wesley J. Wiggin 
Robert D. Zaniboni 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
Clarence C. Bachmann Richard J. Holmes 


Peter Bol 
Warren L. Bost 


Carl O. Jensen 
Gilbert A. Jensen 


Robert E. Brengartner Warren H. Johnson 


Beryl L. Burr 
James T. Callahan 
David J. Casazza 


Joseph A. Kelly 
William J. Kokoszka 
James A. O'Donnell 


Samuel D. Chambers, Joseph D. O'Leary 


Jr. 
Thomas A. Clayton 
Alvin O. Collins 


Charley L. Peeples 
Raymond J. Reed 
Stanley R. Reiber 


Leonard B. Dohrmann William “A” Swets 


Thomas V. Edwards 
Carlton C. French 
William R. Griswold 
Oscar J. Harris 


Edward M. Tulley 
Ralph H. Walters 
Frederick A. Winkler 
John L. Wissing 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Andrew F. Key, Jr. 
Kenneth C. Knight 
Lawrence J. Kollath 


William F. Nutting 
Wesley W. Phipps 
Herbert C. Sauter 


DENTAL CORPS 


John G. Alley 
Ralph N. Alparone 
Lloyd M. Armstrong 
Warren J. Boutreis 
Robert G. Bult 
Amos W. Cave, Jr. 
Sun R. Cloud 
Angelo D. Colombo 
Israel. Cooper 
Raymond W. Dolph 


Grady D. Donathan, 
Jr. 


Ernest Ensing 
Edward C. Fabrizio 
Donald F. Foit 

Paul Foreman 
Irving Frankel 
Kenneth M. Gillroy 
Irving S. Glasner 
Herbert W. Gooding 
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Porter H. Gott 
David Green 
Robert L. Greene 
John R. Gunderson 
Harrie L. Hall 
Harold Halpern 
John R. Hammond 
Seymour Hoffman 
George W. Johnson 
Collin M. Kinsey 
Mortimer G. Klein 
Edward A. Kotz 
Donald S. Kranov 
Bertram Kronen 
Earl L. Lampshire 
Gustave Lasoff 
Robert J. Lawrence 
Lawrence K. Low 


Masato Morimoto 
James E. Morrison 
Max B. Musicer 
Francis X. Pelka 
Jack A, Rampton 
Robert G. Robb 
Gordon H. Rovelstad 
Aaron Schlecter 
John K. Schroeder 
William Segal 
Delman Smith 
Armand M. Stella 
Wallace Y. Tanaka 
David I. Tauman 
Charles P. Thom 
Felix T. Trommer 
Olin B. Vaughan 
Edwin E. Weinfield 
Van D. McCool Charles L. Williams 
Robert D. Meyer Guy A. Woods, Jr. 
Ubaldo L. Monteleone Seymour H. Yale 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Russel R. Frew 
Charles H. Fugitt 
Arthur N. King 


The following- named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to chief warrant 
officer W-4, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 
Alwin, Charles L. 
Ashworth, Calvin A. 
Baldwin, Algia M. 
Baldwin, Homer J. 
Ballauf, Charles 
Beezley, Joy W. 
Bishop, Ralph E. 
Boatman, Harold B. 
Boomer, Grattan C. 
Brewster, Charles E. 
Britt, Thomas B. 
Brown, Charles R., Jr. 
Brown, Harold S. 
Brown, Robert M. 
Bryan, William J. 
Bryant, Forrest H. 
Bryant, Marvin H. 
Carrolli, Harry Nalley, Joseph C. 
Caughman, Adam F. Nelson, Willie R. 
Chambless, William H. Newhouse, Delbert C. 
Chastain, Orvia L. Nicholson, Louis L., Jr. 
Chivington, Thomas E. Oddone, Raymond 


Lorenz, John 
Luppino, Salvatore A. 
Lusk, Trubie C. 
MacDonald, Robert J. 
Marfleet, Albert H. 
Marples, Ellis, Jr. 
Martin, John W. 
McCool, Francis H. 
McCloskey, Albert P. 
Melin, John C. 
Mickey, John M. 
Miller, Hugh M. 
Mongelli, Frank C. 
Morgan, Joseph A. 
Morris. James E. 
Mowder, Harry A. 
Murphy, Gerald W. 
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Wright, Richard E. Young, Herschell B. 
Wright, Wiliam H. Young, Vincent J. 


Warrant Officer W-1 Byron O. Nielson, 
United States Navy, for permanent promo- 
tion to chief warrant officer W-2, subject to 
qualification therefor provided by law. 

Ensign Kenneth E. Wolfe, United States 
Navy, for permanent promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant (junior grade), subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named ensigns for transfer 
to and permanent appointment in Civil 
Engineer Corps of the Navy confirming ad 
interim appointments: 

Donald A. Morton. 

Joseph P. Trunz, Jr. 


IN THE MARINE Corps 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps and Marine Corps Reserve for tem- 
porary appointment to the grade of captain, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

Abbott, Charles W. 
Abraham, James W. 
Abrams, Lewis H. 
Ackerman, Walter G. 
Adair, Harold F. 
Adair, James T., Jr. 
Adams, Birney A. 
Adams, Carl C. 
Adams, Frederick L. Jr. 

Adams, Nate L., II Anthony. Robert J. 
Adams, Rayford K., Jr. Anthony. William S. 
Adams, Robert K. Anton, David R. 
Addis, William J. Arbacas, William V. 
Addison, George B., Jr. Arford, Jack O. 
Adrian, Billy M. Arkadis, Nickolas D. 
Aichele, James R. Arkland. Ezra H. 
Ainsworth, Clarence L. Armbruster, Charles 
Aird, Vernon J. R., Jr. 

Aitken, Hugh S. Armitage, George L. 
Akerley, William K. Armstrong, Robert L. 
Albert, Alan D., Jr. Armstrong, Marshall 
Alcorn, Murrie G. B. 

Alderman, Harry L. Armstrong, Peter F. C. 
Aldridge, Jack B. Armstrong, Leonard 
Alexander, Maurice H. O. 

Alexander, John C. Arnold, Kenneth G. 
Alexander, Richard D. Arrington, Raymond 
Alexander, George M., O. 


Andrews, John J. 
Andrews, Marion A. 
Androsko, William E. 
Andrus, Cowles, Jr. 
Anello, Ben 

Anker, Harold R. 
Annas, Themistocles T. 
Anthony, Arthur W., 


Chrupcala, William J. 
Cico, Anton A. 
Conner, Charles S. 
Davis, Clarence L., Jr. 
Davis, Earl W. 
Davis, James A. 
Daw, Hurbert A. 
Delacey, John B., Jr. 
Eastman, Albert J. 
Elliott, Janes O. 
Ezell, Louis S. 

Ezell, Van W. 

Fields, Robert C. 
Ford, Raymond J. 
Fowler, Elbert W. 
Freeman, Harold O. 
Fry, William E. 
Gauthier, Leon A. 
Gentile, Leo E. 
Gould, Robert E. 
Graham, Robert E. 
Greene, Clifford F. 
Hair, Kir 

Harnagel, Harvey H. 
Harris, Robert E. 
Harrison, Robert O. 
Henderson, Paul R. 
Holland, Kenneth W. 
Hollingworth, Willis S. 
Honadle, Robert K. 
Jackson, Elwood G. 
Jacobs, Gerald M. 


Leonhard, John 8. 
Lewis, Everette G. 
Lindstrom, Leonard L. 


Ohmart, Waldo P. 
Oliver, George A. 
Pasanen, William J. 
Penick, James L. 
Pierce, George F. 
Plapp, Francis G. 
Powell, Vincent N. 
Proback, Nicholas 
Reckless, John 
Reese, Orville F. 
Robinson, Sylvanus B. 
Rueber, Gerhardt W. 
Salter, William S. 
Scheurer, Donald B. 
Schmahl, Vallen R. 
Schwarz, Robert J. 
Seeberg, Reuben 
Sessions, Herndon T. 
Shepherd, Newell 
Sholar, Marvin E. 
Short, Henry L., Jr. 
Shurtleff, Edmund J. 
Siebenthal, Stanle A. 
Sims, George O. 
Skinner, Walter L. 
Smith, Charles E. 
Spotts, George W. 
Stalker, Harold L. 
Sutton, Harold L. 
Swinson, Bruce Q. 
Thrush, Thomas W. 
Turner, Maurice R. 
Vanliere, Robert E. 
Webster, “D” “L” 
Wiliams, Lindley 
Wise, Wyman W. 
Woelfie, George C. 
Wojcik, Joseph J. 


Jr. 
Alexander, Leland G. 
Alison, James C. 
Allemann, James G. 
Allen, BiH H. 
Allen, George W, 
Allen, George C. 
Allen, George M. 
Allen, John H., Jr. 
Allen, Lacy J. 
Allen, Merle W. 
Allen, Robert B. 
Allen, Robert L. 
Allen, Warren H. 
Allen, Wilburn C. 
Aller, John K. 
Alsop, William F., Jr. 
Altekruse, Ernest B. 


Arthur, Charles L. 
Aschenbeck, Theo F. 
Ashcraft, Milton S. 
Ashley, Maurice C., Jr. 
Assad, Albert J. 
Atcheson, George S. 
Atchison, Jere L. 
Atkinson, Harry Eu- 
gene 
Atkinson, Harry El- 
wood 


Austin, Conway L. 
Auvil, Arthur H. 
Aycock, William B. 
Baar, Stuart P., Jr. 
Babe, George A. 
Bacas, George A. 
Bacauskas, Withold J. 


Ambrogi, Richard T. F. Bacher, Louis J. 


Ambrosia, Eugene J. 
Amend, Robert G. 
Ammer, Henry G. 
Amos, Raymond L. 
Amundsen, Edwin A. 
Andersen, Earl R. 
Andersen, Frank R. 
Andersen, Richard C. 
Anderson, Donald W. 
Anderson, Elmer J. 
Anderson, Everett L. 
Anderson, George B. 
Anderson, Hugh L. 
Anderson, Leroy H. 
Anderson, Robert V. 
Anderson, Richard R. 
Anderson, Tilton A. 
Anderson, Thomas E. 
Anderson, Wallace E. 
Anderton, Richard L. 


Badger, Guy O. 
Baeriswyl, Louis, Jr. 
Bagley, Floyd C. 
Bahner, Robert H. 
Bailey, Alva S. 
Bailey, Edward A. 
Bailey, James D. 
Bain, Herbert J. 
Baites, Lonnie P. 
Baker, Charles E. 
Baker, Edward S., Jr. 
Baker, Herbert M. 
Baker, John M. 
Baker, Kenneth 
Balakas, Joseph, Jr. 
Bald, James E. 
Balderston, Francis G. 
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Beyerle, Garland T. 
Bickley, Roy W. 
Bishop, Ray H. 
Bixby, Ralph L. 
Bixler, James A. 
Bjorklund, Darrel E. 
Black, James L., Jr. 
Blagg, Russell E. 
Blaha, Herbert J. 
Blair, George G., II 
Blake, James F. 
Blakslee, Robert R. 
Blalack, Robert L. 


Bandyk, Walter A. 
Bannan, James M. 
Banta, William 
Baranski, Walter J. 
Baratta, Thomas F. 
Barbour, James L. 
Barcus, Paul W. 
Barde. Robert E. 
Bardin, James N. 
Barker, David B. 
Barker. Hunter G. 
Barnard, John R. 
Barnes, Cletus, Jr. 
Barnes, Lewis S. Blanchard, Joseph E. 
Barnes, Robert O. Bland, Kenneth R. 
Barnidge, James L.,Blandford, Richard P., 
Ir. Ir. 
Baron, Harvey W. Blandy, John F. 
Barr, James C. Blank, Howard G. 
Barr, John F., Jr. Blaydes, Aquilla M. 
Blaz, Vincente T. 
L., Bledsoe, Harley E. 
Blessing, Ralph M. 
Barrett, James B. Bley, Paul R. 
Barrett, Richard C. Blough, Foster W. 
Barrett, Roscoe L., Ir. Blue, Daniel M., Jr. 
Barrett, Wallace C. Blyth, Charles W. 
Barrie, Raymond L., Bodley, Charles H. 


Jr. Bogue, Do W. 
Barritt, Oliver R. Bohonak, Nicholas C., 
Barry, Richard 8. Jr. 


Barth, Olav icey, Charles G. 
PEAREN Thomas P., E F. ži 

r. Bollinger, Wiliam D, 
Bartlett, George E. Bond, George C., Jr. 
Bartlett, George L. Bond, Willard K. 
Bartlett, Harold Bonds, Wiliam E, 
Barton, Robert J. Bonin, Louis A. 
Bartyzel, Henry R. Bonney, Richard A. 
Bassett, Wiliam D., Borden, Thomas G. 

Jr. Boreman, Gilbert H. 
Batchelder, John M. Bormann, William P. 
Batchelder, Merton J., Bott, William J. 

Ir. Boudreaux, Donald L. 
Bates, John T. Bouldin, Billy D. 
Bates, William G, Bourbeau, Richard T. 
Bath, Lynn E. Bourne, Frank L., Jr. 
Baugh, Milton H. Bousquet, Arthur R. 
Baughman, Prentiss H. Bouvy, Jack W. 
Baumgartel, Thomas Bowen, Oscar T. 

W Bowen, Virgil G. 
Bowie, Frederick R. 
Bowman, Albert R., II 
Bowman, Daniel W. 
Bowman, James L. 
Box, Robert S., Jr. 
Boyd, Clarence W., Jr. 
Boyle, Daniel J., Jr. 
Boyle, Martin 
Boynton, William W. 


Baxter, John E. 
Baxter, Monta G. 
Bay, William R. 
Baylor, John D. 
Bazinet, Lester E. 
Bean, Paul C. 
Beard, Wendell O. 
Beattie, George E. 
Beatty, Donald J. 
Beatty, James N. Boze, Robert E. 
Becker, Robert C. Bozek, John J. 
Bednarsky, Vincent H. Brackett, William D. 
Bedwell, Everett D. Bradley, Bobbie B. 
Beeler, William R. Bradley, John R. 
Beith, Rolfe H. Bradley, Lawrence J. 
Belant, Bernard B. Bradley, Willie W. 
Belbusti, Albert F. Brady, Byron F. 
Belden, John G. Brady, Eugene R. 
Bell, Jack L. Bramel, Raymond E. 
Bell, Van D., Jr. Branch, Tillman A, 
Belli, George S. Branen, Wade E. 
Benavage, Peter Brannaman, James M. 
Bench, Arnold E. Brannon, Stanley H. 
Bendell, Lee R. Brassette, Maurice, Jr. 
Bennett, Cecil J. Breau, William W. 
Bennett, Nalton M. Breckinridge, James T. 
Benskin, George H., Jr. Breeze, John R. 
Benson, Carl H. Breeze, Robert W. 
Benson, Leroy H. Brening, John W. 
Benson, Robert E. Brennan, Robert B. 
Bentley, Loren D. Brent, Joseph M. 
Benyo, William J. Brewton, Dallas P. 
Berg, Norman J. Briden, Derrell C. 
Berling, Raymond R. Bridgers, Joseph C. 
Berry, Norman Brier, George R. 


Berzon, Samuel P. Brierly, Kenneth V. 
Best, e M. Brierton, Thomas J., 
Beverly, Arthur C. Jr. 


Bevers, Burl B. 
Bey, Robert T. 


Brill, William J. 
Brimmer, Donald R, 
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Brinkley, Joseph C. 
Briscoe, Everard D. 
Britt, William C. 
Brixey, Perry T. 


Bushe, Eugene A. 
Bushwitz, Henry W. 
Buss, Kenneth M. 
Busse, Richard A. 
Broadus, Harry A. Bussing, Sylvester F., 
Broadwell, Franklin C. Jr. 

Brockman, William A. Butler, Arthur S. 
Brogli, Samuel L., Sr. Butler, Edward L. 
Bronars, Edward J. Butler, Harrison M. 
Brooks, Edward E. Butler, Jack H. 
Brooks, Stephen L. Butler, Jerry K., Jr. 
Broome, Norris C. Butler, John K. 
Brothers, William Q., Butner, John C., III 

Jr. Butterfield, Clyde U. 
Brower, Frederick F., Butz, Peter P. 

Jr. Buynak, John E. 
Brown, Arthur M. Byers, Kenneth L. 
Brown, Bruce G. Byle, Robert E. 
Brown, Dale L. Bynum, Arnold F. 


Brown, Eugene H. Cahill, Edward D., Jr. 
Brown, George H. Cahill, John J. H. 
Brown, James R. Cain, Jack W. 
Brown, John H. Cairns, Melburn W. 
Brown, John E. Calcagno, Martin J. 


i h B., Jr. Caldwell, George L. 
vale RA H. Callaham, Joseph W. 
Brown, Robert M. Calvert, Robert W. 
Brown, Robert G. Cameron, Dougal H. 
Brown, Ronald A, Cameron, Raymond A. 
Brown, Travis D. Caminiti, Louis 
Brown, Vance E. Campbell, Frederick H. 
Brown, Warren M. Campbell, Henry C. 
Browne, Gordon S., Jr. Campbell, Jack N. 
Bruce, Horace A. Campbell, Joseph L. 
Bruning, Howard A. Campbell, Richard E. 
Brunnenmeyer, Sher- Campbell, William W. 

wood A. Camporini, Ec ward E. 
Bruser, George L. Candler, Orville G., Jr. 
Bryant, George G., Jr.Cantrell, Herbert G. 
Bryson, James H. Canzona, Nicholas A. 
Bucci, Arthur A. Canzonieri, Jack V. 
Buchanan, Fitzhugh Carcelli, Thomas 

L., Jr. Carey, Richard E. 
Buchanan, Richard K. Cargill, Milton C., Jr. 
Bucholz, Edwin B. Caridakis, George 
Buck, John A. Carlon, Francis B. 
Buck, Robert Carman, Walter J. 
Buckland, Irving F. Carney, Robert B. 
Buckler, Robert E. Caron, Alfred C. 
Buckley, Clement C.,Carpenter, Harry U. 

Jr. Carpenter, Stanley H. 
Buckley, Roger D. Carper, Esten C., Jr. 
Budge, William J. Carr, Ira T. 

Buergey, William L. Carr, John B., Jr. 
Buethe, Richard N. Carr, William C. 
Bugg, John S., Jr. Carrubba, Harry D. 
Bulger, Thomas E. Carter, David I, 
Bullard, Lyle W. Carter, Ray N. 
Bulwer, Lytton E., Jr. Carver, Ivil L. 
Bumpas, Hugh R., Jr. Case, Kenneth K. 
Bunker, Wallace B. Casey, Charles R. 
Bunnell, Charles F., Cashion, Dana B. 

Ir. Cashman, James G. 
Burch, Carrol B. Caslin, William E. 
Burch, Harrison F. Casper, Jay H. 
Burckell, Thomas J. Castro, Frank M. 
Burger, Donald J. Cervin, Michael V. 
Burgin, Henry N. Chadwick, Robert J. 
Burhans, Robert N. Chamberlain, Clement 
Burin, Michael O., Jr. 

Burke, Charles W. Chambers, Alton B. 
Burke, Robert L. Chambers, Franklin R. 
Burke, Thomas W. Chambers, George G., 


Burkett, Claude L, Jr. 
Burnett, Loren E. Champion, Robert J. 
Burnett, Richard H. Chaney, Robert P. 


Burnett, William L. Chapin, Charles H., Jr. 
Burnette, Lowell R.,Chaplin, Duncan D., 
Jr. III 
Burns, Edwin A. Chapman, Clifford O. 
Burns, John L. Chapman, Donald B. 
Burns, Rezin D. Chapman, Fred B. 
Burns, Thomas R. Chapman, Leland L. 
Burri. Alvin W. Chapman, Robert D., 
Burroughs, Charles R. Jr. 
Burt, Floyd R. Chapman, Winston D. 
Burton, John R. Charlton, Arthur L., 
Buschman, Billy F. Jr. 
Buschmann, Conrad P.Charron, Daniel H. 
Bush, Clayton O. Cheatum, Lawrence E. 


Chellis, Thomas W. 
Chen, Byron T. Cooley, Richard A, 
Cherry, Robert C. Cooley, Sidney W. 
Chiappetti, Donald A. Coon, Elvin R., Jr. 
Chidester, Charles M. Cooney, Orville D. 
Chisholm, Charles C.,Cooney, Robert W. 

Jr. Cooper, Charles G. 
Chisman, Duane W. Copeland, Frank E. 
Chrisinger, Edward L. Copp, Alan G. 
Christensen, Jack R. Coppins, Frank B. 
Christian, Robert L.,Cormier, Clifton J. 

Jr. Corn, Clifford D. 
Christian, Leo Corning, William C. 
Christie, Martin S. Cornwallis-Stevenson, 
Christolos, John N. Cyril H., Jr. 
Ciaburro, Michael A. Corrigan, Edward B. 
Cicala, George Corson, William R. 
Cieszynski, Frank M. Corvi, Joseph A. 


Cooley, Donald J. 


Cinko, Leo P., Jr. Cory, Orie E. 
Cizek, Gregory J. Constanza, Frank 
Clabaugh, John W., Jr. Vincent 


Constanza, Frank 
Vito 
Costello, Frank P., Jr. 
Costigan, James G. 
Clark, Ralph H. Cothran, Charles A. 
Clark, Stuart T. Cotreau, Gerald S. 
Clayborne, John W. Cotton, Joab, Jr. 
Cleeland, David A. Cottrell, Earold E. 
Clegg, Donald L. Coulter, William L. 
Cleland, Grover, Jr. Counselman, John P. 
Clemens, William E. Courchesne, Burton Ys 
Clement, David A. Courtney, James R. 
Clements, Frederick D. Couto, Louis 
Cliff, Donald K. Covert, Bert R., Jr. 


Clifton, William R. Cowart, Vernon E. 
Cline, James, Jr. es: Franklin G., 
Clinton, Melvin J. Cowie, William K. 
Clipper, Charles H. 

Cowing, Harry O., Jr. 
Cloninger, Mervin F. 
Closson, Robert E. L. Cowling, David R. 

Cox, Charles W. 
Clyde, Denton P. John D 
Clydesdale, Robert, Jr, Cox, John D. 

Cox, Lemoin 
Cobb, John H., Jr. 

Cox, Reginald J. 
Cockrum, James E. 

Cox, Robert E. 
Coffeen, Albert E. Cox. Samuel A., Jr. 
Coffman, Harold L. K ‘chard J. 
Coffman, John W. 8 
Coffman, John L. 33 


Coffman, Raymond P., Crals. Raymond W. 
Ir. 


Craumer. Luther C. 
Coggins, Jerry D. Crawford, James R. 
Cohoon, Jack A. 


Crawford, Lamar G., 
Jr. 
8 3 Jr. Cremonese, Nick J. 
5 Cresswell, Charles W. 
Cole, James E. Crispen, Richard W. 
Cole, Philip J. Critchett, Edward W. 
Colella, Roland L. Croasdell, Theodore P. 
Coleman, Ernest E. Crocker Ernest, Jr. 
Coleman, Joseph E., Crocker, William G. 

Jr. Croft, Alfred J., Ir. 
Colia, John Crook, Rex W. 
Colleton, Francis X. Crookham, Perry E. 
Collin, John R. Crosby, Hiram B., III 
Collins, Edward E. Cross, William E., Jr. 
Collins, Harry L. Crosswait, Philip M. 
Collins, Jessie R. Crowley, John F. 
Colvin, Harold C. Crowley, Richard W. 
Commiskey, Henry A., Croyle, Fred K. 

Sr. Cruse, Riley E. 
Compton, John G. Culkin, Thomas J. 
Conard, Jack W. Cullinan, Joseph M. 
Condra, James E. Cullum, Charles H. 
Conlin, Henry J. Culpepper, Theodore 
Connell, Richard F. T. 

Connolly, Howard J. Culver, Asa B., Jr. 
Connolly, James P., II Culver, Ralph K. 
Connolly, Martin F. Cumiskey, Francis P. 
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Moore, Robert B. 
Morris, Stanley S., Jr. 
Morse, Robert D. 
Mullins, Charles L. 
Musser, Lewis C. 
Natuk, Walter 
Newman, Bruce W. 
Newton, Donald E. 
Nicholas, Preston G. 
Noel, Roth N. 
Norrbom, Alonzo L. 
O'Brien, Joseph F. 
O'Connell, Paul F. 
O'Connor, Richard P. 
Olsen, James U. 
Olson, Robert C. 
Omdahl, William H. 
Orchard, Samuel J. 
Overgard, Wilford E. 
Page, Joe A. 
Panasuk, George 
Papa, Charles J. 
Parmenter, John N. 
Pedersen, Carl, Jr. 
Pedersen, William D. 
Penney, Jean M. 
Perrone, Robert G. 
Peterson, Earle W. 
Peterson, Frank C. 
Pflugler, Joseph E, 
Phillips, Bruce M. 
Pike, Earl A. 
Pinkston, Ewell B. 
Poe, William A., Jr. 
Quagliotti, Donald 
Quick, Ralph T. 
Quinn, John J. 
Rae, Earl F. 
Reed, Oral W. 
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Reen, John J. 
Reese, Donald R. 
Reese, Louis 
Reeves, Victor E. 
Reid, Ernest R., Jr. 
Reitz, Charles M. 
Rick, Robert F. 
Rilling, Fred C., Jr. 
Ringer, Gerald J. 
Robbins, William L. 
Roberts, Corlett K. 
Roberts, Horace F. 
Roberts, Lloyd S. 
Robinett, Henry M. 
Robinson, Richard L. 
Rogers, Walter P. 
Rooney, Edward J., Jr. 
Rozinski, Frank 
Rubenstein, Arthur C. 
Ruroede, Walter O. 
Russell, Earl W. 
Ruyle, Donald E. 
Saari, Mauri 
Saas, John A, 
Sagehorn, Joyce K. 
Schultz, Harold N. 
Schumacher, Max H. 
Schwarz, Charles F. 
Scott, Darwin H. 
Sealy, Byford G. 
Seaver, George F., Jr. 
Shea, William J., Jr. 
Sheehan, William F. 
Shepherd, Wilson E. D. 
Sherwin, John M. 
Slagle, Mark F. 
Smith, Howard M. 
Smyth, James P. 
Soltes, Anthony J. 
Sprague, Zane E. 
Sprowls, Walter C. 
Stanfill, George 
Stanfill, Herman F. 
Steele, Richard 
Stehle, James A. 
St. Georges, Laurent 
M 


Stillwagon, Ralph R. 
Stowell, Douglas V. 
Stull, George W. 
Sullivan, Harold M. 
Swan, Christopher M., 
Jr. 
Taylor, Golden J. 
Taylor, Lee H., Jr. 
Thayer, William D., Sr. 
Traut, Earl W. 
Urquhart, John C. 
Vanderkolk, Bernard J. 
Van Diver, Charles H., 
Jr. 
Vaughan, Gerald W. 
Voorhees, Robert E. 
Wagner, Arthur J. 
Waide, Merrill, Jr. 
Waite, Anthony G. 
Walker, William M. 
Wall, Donald T. M. 
Ward, Fred D. 
Warren, Harold R., Jr. 
Washam; Frank W. 
Weatherly, James G. 
Weaver, Vonda 
Webb, John B. 
‘Weems, George W. 
White, Wayne A. 
Whitehead, Richard 
G., Jr. 
Wiers, Irving A. 
Wilkes, Lester E. 
Williams, Robert 
Willmon, Will H. 
Wolcott, John A, 
Wood, Allan T. 
Wood. Rondell K. 
Wright, Ernest B. 
Yeaman, James H. 
Young, John C., III 
Youngs, Eugene E. 


The following-named officers of the 
Marine Corps for permanent appointment to 


the grade of first lieutenant, subject to 


qualification therefor as provided by law: 
Abernathy, Thomas R. Campbell, James A. 


Albers, Vincent A. 
Alexander, Dan C. 
Allen, Albert D. 
Allen, Albert N. 
Allen, George M. 
Allen, Terence M. 
Altman, George F. 


Ammentorp, Warren L. Cheatham, Willard E. 


Carpenter, John W. 
Carson, Richard H. 
Cash, Richard A. 
Catallo, Merico L. 
Catt, Jack R. 
Chapell, Donald R. 
Charon, Larry P. 


Anderson, William D.Chesla, Edward J. 


Anderson, Andrew J.Christopherson, James 


Anderson, Robert L. 


Cignotti, Louis J. 


Anderson, Wilburn C. Clark, Frank A. 


Andresevic, William 
Andrews, John W. 
Andriliunas, Francis 
Andrus, Kermit W. 
Applegate, Frank A. 


Clark, William H. 
Clements, Frederick 
Click, James C. 
Coates, Franklin W. 
Cobb, John L. 


Armentrout, James R.Cohn, William A. 


Arneson, Richard B. 
Aspinwall, Glen S. 
Austgen, Donald R. 
Austin, James L. 
Aycock, James F. 
Badamo, Frank J. 
Bailey, Earl W. 
Bailey, Garnett R. 
Baker, Charles E. 
Baker, William H. 
Ballek, Fred J. 
Balogh, Howard G. 
Bancroft, John V. 
Barlow, Glen H. 
Barnes, Barry P. 
Barrett, Richard C, 
Barth, Olav 
Batchelder, Sydney 
Bates, William H. 
Beach, Andrew D. 
Bell, Ray H. 
Bellamy, Richard E. 
Bengele, Charles M. 
Benton, William D. 


Berckmans, Bruce, Jr. 


Berg, Donald R. 
Bergmann, Henry C. 


Colby, Dwain A. 
Coleman, Joseph E. 
Coleman, Daniel C. 
Colleton, Francis X. 
Comer, Andrew G. 
Conlon, James F. 
Cook, Gorton C. 
Cook, Howard L. 
Corliss, Gregory A. 
Cornwall, Gerald B. 
Costello, Frank P. 
Cottom, John W. 
Couch, Wallace M. 
Coughlin, Richard L. 
Coulter, Richard W. 
Cox, John V. 
Crews, Eugene E. 
Crist, George B. 
Crist, Raymond F, 
Critz, Richard L. 
Crosby, Allan R. 
Crouse, Richard T. 
Cull, Albert L. 
Culpepper, Richard 
Cuppy, Will C. 
Curran, Thomas L. 
Daigle, Chester J. 


Berthoud, Kenneth H, Daley, Richard F. 


Bethel, William F, 
Bicknell, Ralph L. 
Binnion, William E. 
Bird, James H. J. 
Birdwell, Tom R. 
Bivins, George E. 
Bjerke, Duwain E. 
Blackstone, George 
Blanton, Harold L. 
Blasko, William A. 
Bodnar, Nicholas K. 
Boles, Robert D. 
Bolton, James H. 
Bolves, Rudolph W. 
Bookwalter, Joanne 
Booth, Frank R. 
Booth, Lewis H. 
Borjesson, Stanley 
Bowron, Walter F. 
Bowser, James R. 
Boyd, Clarence A. 
Brennan, James J. 


Danielson, Darrell 
Davis, Jack W. 
Dawson, William A. 
Day, James L. 

Day, Richard L. 
Dean, John M. 
Dean, Roland H. 

De Fazio, Ernest L. 
De Laine, Louis, Jr. 
Delahunty, William 
Dell, Melvin E. 

De Long, Clyde S. 

De Long, George J, 
Dent, Robert H. 

De Prima, Joseph 

De Schuytner, Victor 
Detroy, John W. 
Diamond, Donald L. 
Dickson, Robert E. 
Dignan, George J. 
Dion, Robert F. 
Dittmann, Wayne R. 


Brenneman, Wilmer E. Dolan, Eugene T. 


Brewer, Arnold J. 
Brewster, Albert E. 
Brown, Thomas S, 
Brown, William R. 
Brownell, Richard L. 
Bruce, Richard O. 
Bucher, William E. 
Buckman, John G, 
Budd, Talman C. 
Buran, Philip F. 
Burgin, Henry N, 
Burin, Michael 
Burritt, Richard R. 
Buss, Herbert F. 
Butler, Larry R. 
Butler, Owen J. 
Cable, Wiley R. 
Cahill, Edward D. 
Calhoun, Gussie R. 


Dondey, Leon 
Donnelly, Thomas E. 
Dore, Robert P. 
Dorman, John F, 
Doty, David S. 
Douglass, William E. 
Doyle, Donald A. 
Draper, William W. 
Drescher, Herbert W, 
Drovedahl, Robert 
Duffield, Daniel M. 
Dugan, John W. 
Dunwell, Ronald P. 
Eastwood, Gerald W. 
Eckmann, Ronald P. 
Edebohls, Hans G. 
Elkins, Jim T. 
Elmwood, Robert E. 
Elstner, Earl T. 


Enderle, Rodolfo R. 
Enoch, John T. 
Erickson, William F. 
Ermatinger, Paul J. 
Farnsworth, Francis 
Farrington, Norman 
Faulk, Samuel G. 
Fear, Norman B. 
Fein, Louis I. 
Fenenga, Gerit L. 
Fernandes, Edward F. 
Field, Harold J. 
Field, Wells L. 

Fink, Arden L. 

First, Ralph D. 
Fisher, Lawrence W. 
Fitzgerald, Edward 
Flint, Nancy S. 
Florence, John W. 
Folsom, Charles A. 
Fontenot, Karl J. 
Ford, Charles T. 
Fortmeyer, Raymond 
Fournier, Norman D. 
Franz, Edgar R. 
Froncek, Richard A. 
Fry, Raymond S. 
Fuiks, Jack D. 
Fulham, Donald J. 
Fuller, Thomas C. 


Fulton, Samuel J. 


Gaffen, Malcolm C. 
Gagliardo, Joseph P. 
Gale, John R. 
Gallagher, John O. 
Galloway, William M. 
Galloway, Jack J. 
Gamble, Ross M. 
Gantt, Robert B. 
Garrett, Elmer T. 
Gartin, Luther E. 
Gartrell, Craig B. 
Gaut, Donald L. 
Geiger, William J. 
Gentile, Vincent J. 
George, Gus J. 
Gerichten, William 
German, Paul K. 
Gibson, Charles R. 
Gillen, John P. 
Gillick, Richard O. 
Gillis, James E. 
Gillum, Donald E. 
Giordani, Paul R. 
Glancy, Robert F. 
Glendrange, Theo- 
dore 
Goar, John W. 
Goggin, Thomas P. 
Goodson, George O. 
Gordon, Alexander J. 
Gould, John F. 
Graham, Edward T. 
Graham, Raymond H. 
Graney, Thomas E. 
Gravel, Marcus J. 
Gray, Alfred M. 
Gray, Dwayne 
Gray, James C. 
Gray, John S. 
Gray, Thomas F. 
Green, Billy R. 
Greer, MacDonald 
Greer, Thomas N. 
Gregerson, Johnny O. 
Gregory, Rawley M. 
Gregory, Richard K. 
Griffin, Thomas L. 
Grooms, Bernard D. 
Grunwald, Harry H. 
Guay, Gerald F. 
Gunther, Donald E. 
Gustitis, Bernard V, 
Hagaman, Harry T. 
Haggard, Robert G. 
Hahn, Billy N. 
Haley, John A. 
Hall, Bobby R. 
Hallisey, William J, 
Hardee, Lee H. 
Hardin, Harley S. 


Hargadine, Walter W. 
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Harkey, Herbert J. 
Harper, Francis R. 
Harris, John B. 
Harris, James B. 
Harrison, Richard F. 
Harrison, Charles L. 
Hawkins, David H. 
Hayden, William K. 
Haydock, Robert A. 
Heath, Francis J. 
Hedin, John A, 
Hefty, Milton T. 
Heidkamp, George L. 
Helsel, James F. 
Henderson, Walter J. 
Henley, Robert J. 
Henn, Howard R. 
Hennegan, Joseph E. 
Henry, Charles W. 
Herbert, Clayton G. 
Herndon, Gerald G, 
Herriotts, Chatles 
Higgins, James G. 
Higgins, James H. 
Hill, Billy J. 
Hippler, Rollin E. 
Hissong, John D. 
Hittle, Kenneth E. 
Hodges, Ervin E. 
Hoffmann, John G. 
Hoffner, Charles W. 
Hofstetter, Robert 
Holden, John F. 
Hollingshead, John 
Hollis, John S. 
Holmes, Lee M. 
Hopper, Richard F. 
Hossli, Carl C, 
Hovde, Leroy L. 
Howarth, Darrell L. 
Howell, David W. 
Huerlimann, Ernest 
Huerta, Genaro 
Huguenin, Sidney A. 
Humphreys, Richard 
Hunter,, Maurice 
Hutter, Harold H. 
Hyland, Richard L. 
Hyndman, Gerald H. 
Hyslop, Kenneth D. 
Ihli, Leo J. 

Ilg, Harvey G. 
Irion, John W., Ir. 
Irish, James F. 
Iverson, Rhonald D. 
Iverson, Ronald L. 
Jellison, Harold M. 
Jenkins, Robert E. 
Johnson, Lee R. 
Johnson, Oliver K. 
Johnson, Edward C. 
Johnson, Howell J. 
Johnson, Frederick 
Johnson, Peter G. 
Johnston, Paul M. 
Jones, Franklin H. 
Jones, Joseph F, 
Jones, Robert F. 
Jones, Robert I. 
Jones, Vernon E. 
Jorgensen, George N. 
Kaasmann, Bernard A. 
Kansier, Raymond H. 
Karker, Floyd A. 
Keeling, Harold J. 
Keenan, William M. 
Keister, Charles F, 
Kelly, David A. 
Kelly, Thomas E. 
Kelly, Thomas J. 
Kennon, John W. 
King, Charles A. 
Kinniburgh, John A. 
Klinedinst, James C. 
Knapp, Charles W. 
Knobel, William H. 
Koethe, Prank R. 
Kramer, Milton C. 
Kramer, William K. 
Kirkpatrick, Richard 
Kuci, Richard A. 
Kummerow, Ray G. 
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Kyle, John S. 
Laning, Edward A. 
Laporte, Alphonse A. 
Larson, Roger R. 
Latempa, Henry J. 
Lavigne, Arthur W. 
Lawler, George P. 
Leathers, Robert L. 
Lebas, Maurice A. 
Lebherz, James E. 
Lee, Thomas I. 
Lemley, William A. 
Lester, Jimmie D. 
Lindell, Clifford A. 
Lindsay, Prentice A. 
Litzenberg, Homer L., 
III 
Lloyd, Elroy E. 
Lonergan, Harold S. 
Looney, Thomas A. 
Loughlin, Donald J. 
Love, Ernold G. 
Luley, Ronald E. 
Lutz, Theodore J. 
Lynch, Barry E. 
Lynch, Daniel F. 
Lynch, Ronald J. 
Lyons, Robert J. 
MacDonell, Angus G. 
MacInnis, Joseph A. 
MacMichael, David C. 
Macy, Arthur A. 
Macy, William T. 
Madigan, William J. 
Malmgren, Everett L. 
Mandery, John C. 
Manning, Martin F. 
Marshall, Henry R. 
Martin, William . 
Massanopoli, Paul 
Matthews, Jeter R. 
McAneny, Alan M. 
McBrayer, William L. 
McCaffrey, Joseph J. 
McCamey, Robert E., 
Ir 


McCandless, John R. 
McCann, Henry J. 

McCarthy, Theodore 
McCaslin, Donald G. 
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Novak, Lawrence A. 
Nugent, Edward O. 
O'Brien, John A. 
O'Brien, William J. 
O'Connor, Karl W. 
Oden, Thomas 8. 
O'Donnell, Harold . 
O’Holleran, Ruth J. 
Olds, James H. 
Oliver, Joseph H. 
Olney, Herbert F. 
Olsen, Herbert F. 
Olson, Milton J. 
O'Rourke, James K. 
Ostlund, Donald P. 
Otott, George E. 
Otteraaen, Robert M. 
Parker, Evan L. 
Parker, John K. 
Partridge, Richard 
Pastorino, Edward T. 
Peck, Kenneth D. 
Peirson, Frank H. 
Pelletier, Phillip 
Penny, James R. 
Perea, Horacio E. 
Perry, Aydlette H. 
Perry, Victor A. 
Peterson, Carl D. 
Peterson, Burdette 
Phillips, Rhys J. 
Phillips, John 
Phillips, Russell G. 
Phillips, Bernard P. 
Pickett, Bayard S. 
Pickford, Thomas M. 
Pierson, Earl F. 
Pinfield, George W. 
Pirhalla, Paul P. 
Pirman, Frank E. 
Pittman, Gary E. 
Plimpton, Hollis W. 
Plummer, James R. 
Pohlman, Jack R. 
Polakoff, Gerald H. 
Poorman, Donald W. 
Powell, Rollin R. 
Pribble, Harry A. 
Price, Joseph V. 
Price, Kenneth R. 


McCauley, Bertram W.Proctor, Louis G. 


McCauley, Eugene H. 


Pullar, Walter S. 


McDonald, Richard C.Quick, Daniel J. 


McGillicuddy, Paul 
Melone, Vincent P. 
McGrath, Cletus P. 
McInnis, Robert W. 
McIntyre, Philip G. 
McKay, Conrad L. 
McKee, Roland D. 
McLane, Donald C. 
McLoughlin, Hubert 
McManus, Walter J. 
McMillan, David R. 
Meier, Robert H. 
Meloche, Donald L. 
Metzko, John J. 
Mickle, Don A. 
Milbrad, Robert L. 
Miller, Hubert E. 
Miller, Robert B. 
Miller, Thomas L. 
Minor, Lewis D. 
Monahan, Paul A. 
Morgan, Thomas R. 
Morgenthaler, Wendell 
Morrill, David W. 
Morrin, Wardell C. 
Morris, Wilbur J. 
Moser, Charles F. 
Moser, Edgar S. 
Mullen, Arthur L. 
Mullin, Edward A. 
Munson, James D. 
Murray, John D. 
Mushett, Howard F. 
Neilson, Roger B. 
Nesbit, Charles L. 
Newmark, Charles C. 
Nielsen, John M. 
Norwood, James T. 


Quinn, Francis X. 
Radtke, Paul G. 
Ralph, Kenneth E. 
Ralson, Lesley L. 
Randall, Heaton H. 
Reddick, Cleveland 
Reddick, Dorris A. 
Reedy, Thomas M. 
Rehfus, James R. A. 
Reich, Nathaniel N. 
Reinholz, Ruth F. 
Reynolds, Eddie F. 
Rice, Wesley H. 
Richardson, John A. 
Ricketson, John H. 
Riley, William E. 
Ripley, George H. 
Riseley, James P. 
Ritter, Anne S. 
Roach, Colin D. 
Robbins, Laurence B. 
Robbins, Morris G. 
Roberts, Stanley G. 
Roberts, William C. 
Roberts, Richard T. 
Robertson, Duncan J. 
Roche, John F. 
Rochford, Edward J. 
Rogers, William W. 
Rohlman, Walter C. 
Romano, Carlo 
Roque, I. Low M. 
Rudolph, William E, 
Ruete, Alfred W. 
Runkle, Harry M. 
Ruthazer, Warren G. 
Sandy, Allen D. 
Saul, Jacque L. 


Sawyer, Harold L. 
Schlarp, Jack E. 
Schlichte, Miles J. 
Schroering, Charles 


‘Travers, Thomas R. 
Trebon, Iver W. 

Trescott, Bugene H. 
Tryon, Raymond L. 


Schuberg, Richard E. Tucker, Leland W. 


Scoppa, Joseph, Jr, 
Scott, John A. 
Scott, Joseph W. 
Searle, Richard H. 
Seitz, John E. 
Seymour, Rufus A. 
Shaklee, Harold G. 
Shanahan, James L. 
Shelton, Thomas R. 
Shelton, Allen G. 
Shilan, Arthur B. 
Shore, Bruce J. 
Shoults, Eugene H. 
Simmons, John E. 
Simpkins, Billie D. 
Skagerberg, Alan E. 
Slack, Robert K. 
Small, Robert S. 
Smith, Conway J. 
Smith, Jean V. 
Smith, Robert H. 
Smola, John K. 
Snell, Bradley S. 
Snyder. Theodore O. 
Sobol, Harold 
Solbach. Harry G. 
Spring, Carlton J. 
Starbuck, William E. 
Stark, Clifford M. 
Stark, Robert W. 
Staton, Thomas H. 
Steinberg, Melvin J. 
Stevens, Joseph W. 
Stewart, Billy F. 
Stewart, Robert A. 
Stillwagon, James E. 
Stone, James E. 
Stover, Frank B. 
Summers, Harry E. 
Taber, Richard D. 
Tarr, James G. 
Taylor, Robert M. 
Thomas, Spencer F. 
Thomas, William J. 
Thompson, James P. 
Thompson, Alva F. 
Thornbury, Billy D. 
Till, Joseph P. 
Tobin, Thomas L. 
Toller, William M. 
Tomlin, James E. 
Tonetti, John S. 
Topalian, Theodore 


Turner, Frank P. 
Valentine, Herbert 
Vandyke, Richard P. 
Vanek, Kenneth D. 
Van Gaasbeek, Leon- 
ard 
Van Winkle, Archie 
Vaught, Richard H. 
Visage, Billy F. 
Vorhauer, George F. 
Vugteveen, Harold L. 


Walker, Phillip C. 
Wallace, Charles F. 
Wander, Robert E. 
Ward, Guy W. 

Watts, Elwood J. 
Watts, Ivan L. 
Weatherspoon, James 
Weber, John E. 
Weiland, Joseph K. 
Weinert, Frederick 


Wenrich, Jay H. 
West, Hugh S. 
Westerman, Ronald M. 
Whaling, Robert W. 
Whelan, William L. 
White, Michael E. 
Wickersham, William 
Wiita, John W. 
Willcox, Clair E. 
Williford, Milton D. 
Williams, Justin, Jr. 
Williams, Earl L. 
Willis, Daniel 

Wilson, Donald W. 
Wilson, Richard O. 
Wilson, William C. 
Winfield, Charles R. 
Witt, Lewis C. 
Woodring, Willard J. 
Wray, Desmond C. 
Wright, Herbert L. 
Wynn, Neal B. 

Yant, John T. 
Young, Robert G. 


Townsend, Edward J. Yourishin, George P. 
Townsend, Donald B. Zience, Walter J. 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps and Marine Corps Reserve for tem- 
porary appointment to the grade of first lieu- 
tenant, subject to qualification therefor as 


provided by law: 


Abbot, Victor S. 
Accardo, Philip J. 


Allen, Glenn E, 
Allen, John W. 


Ackerman, Thomas E. Allen, Joseph N. 


Adams, Frederick J, 
Adams, James F. 
Adams, John Q. 
Adams, Richard B. 
Adams, Thomas L. 
Adcock, Cyrus 8. 
Addiego, Biagio J. 
Adrian, Donald H. 
Affenit, Richard V. 
Ahearn, James P. 
Ahearn, Joseph W. 
Albanese, John B. 
Albanese, Joseph A, 
Albright, Allan C. 
Alexander, Allen E. 
Alexander, Clay W. 
Alexander, Daniel I, 
Alexander, Lloyd D. 
Alford, Charles D. 
Alfredson, Richard 
Alger, Richard J. 
Alison, Jefferson I. 


Allen, Louis A. 

Allen, Terrence M. 
Allison, Richard L. 
Alter, Louis W. 
Althoff, David L. 
Altman, Jesse L. 
Alvord, Clark, II 
Ambrosio, Michael R, 


Anastasia, Robert L. 
Anderson, Arthur R. 
Anderson, David H. 
Anderson, Donald E. 
Anderson, Glenn R. 
Anderson, John A. 
Anderson, Morris S. 
Anderson, Neil R. 
Anderson, Richard J. 


Anderson, Robert H. 
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Barrell, Robert F. 


Anderson, William E. Barries, Joel L. 


Andes, James S. 
Andrews, Jackie L. 
Andrews, John R. 
Andrews, Roi £. 
Andrews, Thomas E. 


Barrow, Brudge B. 
Barry, George R. 
Barry, James J. 
Barry, John H. 
Barstow, Charles A. 


Androlewicz, Aloysius Bartell, Bruce G. 


Anglim, Thomas D. 
Anslow, James W. 
Antonio, John C. 
Apker, Neil D. 


Bartels, Roger J. 
Bartholomae, John J. 
Bartlett, Stephen W. 
Bartley, Edward J. 


Arbogast, Charles H. Baskett, Vincent D. 


Arcieri, Michael S. 
Arciero, Donald V. 
Arkell, Robert B. 
Arles, James E. 
Armistead, Walter L. 
Armstrong, Richard 


Bass, Arthur C. 
Bass, Eugene M. 
Bassett, Arthur T. 
Bates, Raymond E. 
Batliner, James E. 
Battista, William G. 


Armstrong, Robert W. Bauer, Alan H. 


Armstrong, Russell 


Bauer, Andrew F. 


Arnhoelter, Frederick Bauer, Richard B. 


Arnold, Charles E. 
Arnold, John D. 
Arnold, Merlyn R. 
Aronson, Howard A, 
Arthur, Richard C. 
Ashlock, Thomas E. 
Asper, Merle W. 
Asperheim, David B. 
Attaway, Fred J. 
Augee, Hollis L. 
Augustine, Paul C. 
Ausburn, Ross B. 
Avant, Grady, Jr. 
Avignone, John J. 
Ayer, Randall P. 
Babb, Richard D. 
Babbit, George H. 
Babcock, Burt A. 
Babcock, Kingman K. 
Baca, Eddie J., Jr. 
Backer, Frederick N. 
Badeker, Roger W. 
Bader, Sidney R. 
Baggett, John C. 
Bagley, Frank V. 
Bailey, Charles D. 
Bailey, Dudley V. 
Bailey, Francis L. 
Bailey, Howard J. 
Bailey, William N. 
Bain, Robert A. 
Baird, Briskel B. 
Baird, Harry J. 
Baker, Guthrie 
Baker, Jesse G. 


Baker, Thomas 
Baldridge, Charles 
Baldwin, Henry D. 
Baldwin, Henry F. 
Baldwin, William O. 
Baldwin, William T. 
Ball, Kenneth J. 
Ball, Lawrence R. 
Ball, Robert A. 
Ballard, Doyle R. 
Ballard, Hugh H. 
Balogh, Howard G. 
Balthrop, Carlton L. 
Balzer, Richard A. 
Banghart, Roger C. 
Banker, Peter A. 
Banker, Vincent C. 
Bannister, James R. 
Bannon, Richard J, 
Barber, Robert W. 
Barbi, James J. 
Barden, John J. 
Barger, Ronald M. 
Barham, Jerry N. 
Barhydt, Dirck 
Barlow, Edgar D. 
Barnard, Charles R. 
Barnette, Robert D, 
Barno, Robert D. 
Barr, Charles R. 
Barr, Thomas D. 


Baukus, Duane A. 
Baum, Gerald H. 
Baum, Morton I. 
Baumann, Herbert J. 
Baur, William W. 
Baxley, Willard K. 
Bayless, Freddie P. 
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Stark, Theodore E. 
Starke, George S. 
Stashis, Alfred J. 
Staskewicz, Philip 
Stauffacher, Rudolph 
Stauffer, George F. 


St. Denis, Donald E, Tait, David C. 
Stebbins, George B. Talbot, Douglas E. 
Steel, John Talle, Herman L, 
Steelman, Somers K. Talleur, William R. 
Steger, James L. Talley, Robert B. 
Steiner, John L. Tallman, Robert H. 
Steiner, Nicholas P. Tanner, Ray U. 
Stelling, Morton A. Tapley, David A. 
Stendahl, Walter R. Tarantelli, Ernest 
Stensaas, Lawrence ‘Tarbert, Richard E. 
Stephani, William D. Tate, William L. 
Stephens, Arthur C. Taub, Sylvan 8. 
Stephens, George A. Taveniere, James 
Stephens, John D. Tavernier, Ernest M. 
Stephens, Willard M. Tayloe, Hinton L. 
Stevens, Alexander Taylor, Hosea E. 
Stevens, Leonard E. Taylor, James O. 
Stevenson, Donald E. Taylor, John J. 
Stevenson, James C. Taylor, Kenneth E. 
Stewart, Benjamin B. Taylor, Richard E. 
Stewart, Daniel C. Taylor, Vern M. 
Stewart, James R, Tearse, William D. 
Stewart, John D. Tedesco, Eugene B. 
Stewart, Ray N. Teeter, Thomas H. 
Stewart, Robert W. Teichmann, David A. 
Stewart, Roger B. Terrell, James A. 
Stiglets, James C. Terry, James L. 

Still, Kim Terwilliger, Harold 
Stimets, Edward M. Theisen, Gerald P. 
Stiver, Earl M. Theirault, Neyle C. 
Stobbie, Robert L. Thiesse, James L. 
Stockard, Kenneth F. Thoma, Paul A. 
Stoddart, Edgar R. Thomas, Don L. 
Stoedefalke, Karl G. ‘Thomas, Kyle D. 
Stokes, Thomas M. Thomas, Robert D. 
Stolfi, Russel H. Thomason, Everett D. 
Stone, Joe L. Thomley, Robert R. 
Stoneman, James V. Thompson, Arthur B. 
Stoner, John H. Thompson, Charles E. 
Stover, Kenneth H. ‘Thompson, James A. 
Stratford, William Thompson, John G. 
Straton, Carter A. Thompson, Joseph R. 


Straub, Ralph R. 
Straughen, Thomas E. N Werbe b 


Streed, John C. 

Strehle, Charles R. 8 sige G. 
i à S. , 

Strinden, Earl ‘Thompson, Roy L. 


Stritzinger, Robert 
Stuart, SAEY P. Thompson, William A. 


Stuber, Richard M. Thomsen, Paul E. 
Stucki, Benjamin J. Thorfinnson, Romaine 
Stuhr, Robert G. Thorkelson, Thomas 
Sturdevant, Carl G. Thornton, Edmund B. 
Sturdevant, Weldon Thornton, Jack W. 
Sturges, Frank E. Thornton, Leonard H, 
Suchoff, Martin L. Thorsen, John E. 
Suedes, Robert E. Thull, John J. 

Sugg, Alfred R. Thurman, Wesley M. 
Sullivan, Eugene G. Tickle, Howard L. 
Sullivan, Joseph M. Tierney, Raymond M, 
Sullivan, Phillip M. ‘Tierney, Richard H. 
Sullivan, Theodore Tillotson, Clive H. 
Summers, Bennie W. Tilson, Joseph F. 
Sump, Donald D. Timmons, Dwight R. 
Surdoval, Donald J. Tinnon, Carl U. 
Sutherland, Paul F. Tipshus, Edward C. 
Sutphin, Robert C. Tirk, Eugene R. 
Sutton, Charles J. Tirrell, Joseph C. 
Sutton, Roger F. Toalson, Robert F. 
Suwalsky, Adelbert Tobin, Frank T. 
Svoboda, Theodore D, Todd, Christopher 
Swartz, John, Jr. Todd, James R. 
Sweatman, James B. Todd, Larrance M. 
Sweeney, Edward B. Todd, William L., Jr. 
Sweeney, James E. Tollefson, Dean E. 
Sweeney, Terrence E. Tollens, James F. 
Sweet, Howard C. Tom, Lyle C. 

Sweet, Robert M. Tomeny, Thomas J, 
Swezey, Robert J. Tomko, Paul B. 
Swiatowy, Anthony J. Toohey, Edward J. 
Swiger, Louis A. Toole, William C. 
Swigert, Wiliam G. Topp, Edward J. 
Switzer, Dan G. Topping, Larry M. 
Switzer, John K. Topping, Robert W. 
Swope, Alfred W. Tornesello, Michael 
Sykes, William G. Torrey, Lyle B. 

Syle, Herbert D. Totolis, Theodosis 
Sypniewski, William Tower, Joseph F. 
Saczerbowskl, Arthur Towle, John M. 
Taber, Mason M. Townsend, George B. 
Taffe, Jack W. Townsend, Thomas A. 
Tafjen, Donald P. Toyeas, George E. 
Tague, Thomas F. Trainor, William F, 
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Traupman, Frank H. Wallbrown, Robert E. 


Treat, Robert B. 
Tredinnick, Richard 
Treece, Donald C. 
Treleven, Joseph T. 
Trenning, Herbert E. 
Trew, James L. 
Trobak, Neil I. 
Tronoski, John W, 
Trotter, James P. 
‘Troxell, Howard 
Troy, Donald T. 
Trucano, John R. 
Truitt, Richard H. 
Trump, William D. 
Trundy, Richard T. 
Tucker, Robert D. 
Tulloch, George S. 
Tummillo, Peter F. 
Tuohy, Joseph P. 
Turco, John E. 
Turcotte, Walter F. 
Turner, Charles R. 
Turner, Leon B. 
Tutschek, Gilbert S. 
Tuttle, John D. 
Twitty, William T. 


Uhlhorn, Kenneth W. 


Unger, Robert A. 

Urgo, Donato J. 

Urianek, Charles W. 

Ussery, Ira R. 

Vail, Delmar D. 

Vanden Berghe, Ray- 
mond 


Vander Hoop, Laurens 


Vandever, James H. 
Van Dusen, John R. 


Wallen, Merton 
Waller, William A. 
Walsh, Charles M. 
Walsh, John P. 
Walsh, Joseph P. 
Walsh, Thomas J. 
Walsh, Thomas M. 
Walsh, William S. 
Walter, George H. 
Walters, Billie G. 
Walters, John K. 
Walters, Richard L. 
Walters. Roy F. 
Ward, Clifford B. 
Ward, Sam D., Jr. 
Warden, William F. 
Wardzala, Edward M. 
Ware, Richard M. 
Warn, Lars R. 

Warn, Lloyd K. 
Warnack, Joseph E. 
Warner, Clark A. 
Warner, Harmon K. 
Warner, James W. 
Warner, Ross L. 
Warnik, Eugene L. 
Warrington, Henry G. 
Washington, John F. 
Waskowski, Bernard 
Wasser, Burton K. 
Waterman, Donald M. 
Waterman, James R. 
W.terstreet, John R. 
Watkins, John C. 
Watkins, Peter W. 
Watkins, Richard F. 
Watson, Gerard P. 


Van Hatten, Hugh J. Watson, Page B. 
Van Hook, William K. Watson, Royce A. 


Van Hoomissen, Rich- 


ard 
Van Manen, 
M. 


Van Ness, John N. 
Van Note, Duane R. 
Van Zandt, Edwin J. 


Watt, Robert L. 
Watto, Eugene M. 


Charles Watts, Kenneth E. 


Waunch, Donald S. 
Wayburn, Barrett S. 
Weatherford, Edwin 
Weaver, George C. 


Vasconcellos, Gaylord Webb, Earl H., Ir. 


Vass, Richard G. 
Vaughan, Lemuel F. 
Vaughn, James N. 
Veek, Warren L. 
Velie, Jay E. 
Velliotes, George 
Venables, Charles R. 
Verkler, Jerry T. 
Verling, Richard T. 
Vernon, Thomas T. 


Webb, John H., Jr. 
Webb, Richard F. 
Weber, Weldon L. 
Webster, Charles D. 
Webster, Kale R. 
Webster, Peter 
Weeks, Jay D. 
Wehner, James A. 
Weidie, Alfred E. 
Weikart, David P. 


Verrone, Raymond P. Weimar, Robert J. 


Vetare, Gabriel A. 
Viellieu, Walter R. 
Vihlen, Hugo S. 
Virga, Robert A. 
Vogel, Anton, Jr, 
Vogel, William P, 
Volin, Martin L. 
Vonglahn, Theodore 
Voorhees, Thomas J. 
Vosbeck, Robert R. 
Voss, Bethel A. 
Voss, Fred J. 

Voss, William L. 
Wacklin, Elmer F. 
Wade, Bryan O. 
Wages, Robert T. 
Wagner, Bruce V. 
Wagner, Edward R. 
Wagner, Frank B. 
Wagner, Thomas J. 
Wagner, William D. 
Waldele, Robert H. 


Welch, Bernie B. 
Welding, Allen E. 
Weller, Cleland N. 
Weller, Weston D. 
Wells, Don W. 
Wells, Frank E. 
Wells, James A, 
Wells, John F. 
Wells, Thomas C, 
Wendt, James G. 
Wenner, Charles N. 
Wentz, Robert W. 
Werber, William W. 
Werk, Douglas L. 
Werlinich, Joseph S. 
Werner, Fred W. 
Wertis, Robert J. 
Wester, Joseph R. 
Westergaard, Dennis 
Weston, Bruce L. 
Weyant, Terry P. 
Wheain, Robert P. 


Waldvogel, Donald L. Wheaton, Wilbur D, 


Walker, Bruce 
Walker, Elmo K. 
Walker, Harold M. 
Walker, Philip W. 
Walker, Richard K. 
Walker, Richard W. 
Wall, Kingsley T. 
Wallace, Samuel E. 
Wallace, Stanley C. 
Wallack, Lester C. 


Wheeler, David A. 
Wheeler, Larry M. 
Wheeler, William A. 
Whelan, Richard V. 
Whipple, Earl F. 
White, Bruce S. 
White, Donald R. 
White, Gordon W. 
White, Henry G. 
White, James C. 
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White, Kermit E. 
White, Robert B. 
White, Ule A. 

White, William R. 
Whiteside, William 
Whitfield, William 
Whitlock, Jim B. 
Whitman, Frank E. 
Whitmore, John S. 
Whitney, William A. 
Whittemore, John T. 
Wickman, Robert W. 
Wiegand, Leroy H. 
Wieland, Richard A. 
Wight, Daniel E. 
Wilcox, Kenneth H. 
Wilcox, Richard E. 
Wiles, Harry W. 
Wiley, Thomas W. 
Wilhelm, Wesley G. 
Wilkin, Roy O. 
Wilkins, Maurice G. 
Wilkinson, Billy G. 
Williams, Aubrey L. 
Williams, Clifton C. 
Williams, David R. 
Williams, Donald G. 
Williams, Evan L. 
Williams, Graham 
Williams, James P. 
Williams, Philip G. 
Williams, Richard D. 
Williams, Robert E. 
Williams, Russell O. 
Williams, Stanley M. 
Willman, Tom E. 
Wilson, Charles C. 
Wilson, Jerrold D. 
Wilson, Willis E. 
Wilt, Morgan L. 
Windham, Aden D. 
Winkel, Gordon L. 
Winninghoff, Robert 
Winslow, John H. 
Winslow, William T. 
Wireman, Billy O. 
Wise, Robert C. 
Wislar, George R. 
Witt, John W. 
Wizbicki, John J. 
Wnek, Nicodemus N. 
Wodeshick, Eugene A. 
Woefel, Ernest J. 
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Woodall, Russell D, 
Wooden, David R. 
Woodrow, Fitz W. 
Woodruff, Watson B. 
Woods, Theodore R. 
Woodward, Melvin L. 
Woodward, Robert F. 
Woolson, John D. 
Wootten, Rike D. 
Worth, Harry R., Jr. 
Wraith, Charles L. 
Wren, Clifford C. 
Wright, Frank FE. 
Wright, Jesse H. 
Wright Marshall O. 
Wright, William J. 
Wyatt, William R. 
Wygant. Robert M. 
Wylde, Robert 
Wynne, Howard A. 
Yacone, Enrico F. 
Yadeau, Richard E. 
Yadlowsky, Peter 
Yakushi, Ralph S. 
Yandow, Maurice E. 
Yanke, Richard L. 
Yarnell, Martin A. 
Yates, John R. 
Yeager, Ira E. 

Yeam, Arden W. 
Yester, Martin A. 
Yetter, Miles M. 
Yingling, Francis H. 
York, Billy J. 

York, Thomas O. 
Young, Hollister R. 
Young, Martin V. 
Young, Paul J. 
Young, Richard H. 
Young, Richard W. 
Zagaroli, Robert E. 
Zander, Hans A. 
Zangas, Charles L. 
Zapatka, Francis E. 
Zavertnik, Otis V. 
Zay, Thomas C. 
Zeitler, Sanford 
Zeno, Paul L. 
Zervas, Christ 
Ziegler, Frank W. 
Ziegler, Harry H. 
Ziemann, James R. 
Zimmerman, Charles 


Wojciechowski, Daniel Zobel, Richard C. 
Wojciechowski, Walter Zoch, Floyd V. 


Wojcik, Donald 


Zongker, Merle J. 


Wojtys, Joseph M. Zotti, Richard M. 


Wolniak, Leonard A. Zuk, Peter P. 
Wood, James D. Zustovich, Victor J. 
Wood, Jerome C. Zych, John T. 


Wood, Joseph M. Zytkewicz, Walter 
Wood, Vernon A. 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent promotion to the grade 
of chief warrant officer, W-4, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 


Holmes, Charles A. Lenn, Stanley C. 


Reynolds, Jesse L. 
Kurner, John D. 
Klein, Charles 
Bales, Harold L. 


Reynolds, Robert B. 
Gilb, Ralph H. 
Beicke, Walter H. 
Whitaker, Earl W. 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent promotion to the 
grade of chief warrant officer, W-3, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Nelson, George S. 
McCarty, John M. 
Curtis, John E. 
Gibbon, Edward E. 
Wightman, Gene F. 
Adams, Robert K. 


Harper, John A. 
Graham, Ray 
Kates, James H. 
Edwards, George T. 
Hoffman, James L. 
Overby, Richard C. 


Weatherby, Frederick Merrill, Daniel W. 


Blalock, Buford 
Sweetser, William B. 
Reaves, Thomas E. 
Schroder, Henry H. 
Allen, Arnold V. 
Amos, William H. 
Plumbley, Robert J. 
Myers, William R. 
Omasta, Carl 
Stogner, Arnold W. 


Carlson, Richard A. 
Alexander, George 
Johnson, Charlie P, 
Embrey, Almon D. 
Fillingim, Perry R. 
Kohl, William B. 
Scarborough, John A. 
Cicala, George 

Llera, Jose 

Grimn, Beauford 


Roberson, Frank R. Norris, Edward S. 
Green, Harlice H. Taylor, Thomas G. 
Gidlewski, Aloysius G. Sparrow, James F. 
Smith, James C. Edmondson, 
Ridenour, Audra F. B 

Reed, Lawrence W. 
Warthen, Meade H. 
Fields, Clifford J. 
Arnold, Kenneth G. 
Needham, Edward C. 
Eiland, James C. 
Treadwell, Arthur E. 
Rains, Novis I. 
Butler, Jerry K. 
Jones, Warren B., Jr. 
Lloyd, Paul V. 
Lynch, Walker R. 
Nielsen, Jack R. 
Goen, Sargent 
Therrien, Clyde D. 
Kemp, Glenn L. 


Collins, Jessie R. 
Beard, John B. 
Jensen, Charles C. 
Jensen, Kermit R. 
Vary, Roland D. 
Lewis, Raymond E. 
Fisher, Claude A. 
Smith, Edward O. 
Dejong, Hans 
Wright, John A. 
Clement, Joseph E. 
Heacox, William J. 
Honeycutt, Paul F. 
Sketoe, Clayton D. 
Dowler, Murray G. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate Friday, February 11, 1955. 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Philip W. Bonsal, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Colombia. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
George T. Moore, of Illinois, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce. 
ROUTINE DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
PROMOTION 
To be a Foreign Service officer of class 4 and 
consul of the United States of America- 
John A. Armitage, of Tennessee. 
APPOINTMENTS 
To be Foreign Service officers of class 2, con- 
suls, and secretaries in the diplomatic serv- 
ice of the United States of America 
Stephen P. Dorsey, of the District of 
Columbia. $ 
George Mason Ingram, of Tennessee, 
S. Houston Lay, of Illinois. 
Francis A, Linville, of Maryland. 
Samuel T. Parelman, of Pennsylvania. 


To be consuls general of the United States of 
America 
Robert G. McGregor, of Massachusetts. 
William L. S. Williams, of Wisconsin. 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 3, con- 
suls, and secretaries in the diplomatic serv- 
ice of the United States of America 
Miss H. Alberta Coldaser, of Ohio. 

Alton L. Gillikin, of Virginia. 
John W. Halderman, of Oregon. 
Alton W. Hemba, of Mississippi. 
Gilbert E. Larson, of Illinois. 
James A. McDevitt, of Illinois. 
Adrian T. Middleton, of Texas. 
John Patterson, of Maryland. 
Samuel E. Perkins IV, of Indiana, 
William G. Vale, of New Jersey. 

To be Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America 
Joseph B. Alexander, of Virginia. 

Arthur P. Biggs, of California. 
William B. deGrace, of Massachusetts. 
Miss Nyal C. Dokken, of California. 
Norman H. Grady, of Maryland. 

Carl O. Hawthorne, of California, 
Milan W. Jerabek, of Maryland. 
Charles K. Johnson, of Virginia. 
John A. Lacey, of Maryland. 

Miss Anita C. Lauve, of Maryland. 

- Dean B. Mahin, of Maryland. 

Melville E. Osborne, of New York. 
Wendell A. Pike, of Washington. 

Albert Post, of the District of Columbia. 
Henry W. Prentice, of Minnesota, 

Robert M. Sayre, of Virginia. 

Walter W. Sohl, of Illinois, 


William 
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George D. Tibbits, of the District of Go- 
lumbia. 
Miss Edith C. Wall, of California, 


To be a consul of the United States 
of America 


Charles C. Carson, of Mississippi. 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 5, vice 
consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America 
Carl E. Forkel, Jr., of Texas. 

Robert F. Griggs, of New York. 
Donald C. Mansfield, of Virginia. 
Earl R. Michalka, of Michigan. 
Richard W. Ogle, of Indiana. 
Monteagle Stearns, of New York. 
Roger Steinkolk, of Virginia. 

Miss Cherry C. Stubbs, of Minnesota. 
Harold C. Voorhees, of New Jersey. 
Miss Julia L. Wooster, of Connecticut. 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 6, vice 
consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America 
Eugene H. Bird, of Oregon. 

Carl A. Bischoff, Jr., of Missouri. 

Miss Jane A. Culpepper, of Louisiana. 

David R. Gottlieb, of New York. 

J. Daniel Loubert, of Maine. 

Robert E. Mangan, Jr., of Minnesota. 

Gerald F. Nollette, of Washington. 

The following-named Foreign Service Staff 
officers to grade indicated: 

To be consul of the United States of America 
Miss Norah Alsterlund, of Illinois. 

John R. Bartelt, Jr., of Massachusetts. 


Mrs. Elizabeth L. Engdahl, of New Hamp- 
shire. 3 


The following Foreign Service reserve offi- 
cer to grade indicated: 
To be consul of the United States of America 
Herbert M. Hooker, of Minnesota. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The following officers to the grade indi- 
cated in the United States Coast Guard: 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
Ernest Lee Murdock 
Paul Nichiporuk 


To be chief warrant officer, W-4 
Samuel Henson, Jr. Donald A. MacLean 


Birney Fullington 
Dewey W. Bowling 
Otto A. Tregner 
Bernard S. Loebig 
Raymond A. Fraley 
Russell R. Hiatt 
Ray E. Brown 
Harold T. Jackson 
John W. Ballman 
Charles A. OReilly 
Aubrey Rogers 
James Galante 
Herbert E. Schwalbe 
Edward E. Helfst 
Wendelin B. Sonntag 
Henry J, Burness 
Anthony M. Spiri 
Hobart W. Means 
James W. Winchester 
George R. Pearce 
Erich Raschack 
Harry W. Midgette 
Donald S. Talfourd 
Burt H. Kilmer 
Samuel H. Howell 
Sidney F. Schweppe 
Paul Ward 

Andrew Ramstad 
Ralph H. Amon 
Floyd J. Coulter 


Earl F. Rickman 
James A. B. Hay, Jr. 
Leon R. Duclos 
George E. Bohannon 
Robert M. Bruce 
Peter R. Thompson 
Julian L. Gray 

Earle A. F. Verry 
Philip F. Stone 
Robert V. McLaughlin 
Arthur W. Cloves 
Lawrence W. Farnsley 
William G. Schaefer 
William R. Echols 
Clemens H. Brendle 
Albert D. Stumpf 
James T. Sandwich 
Floyd Bieri 

Alford C. Atkinson 
Bernarg S. Koffier 
George R. Donald 
David W. Herr 
Ralph A. McCurdie 
James Harrison, Jr, 
Jalmar Sortland 
Eilif H. Tobiason 
George A. Tardif 
Hannibal H. Hilliard 
George R. Homan 
Harold E. Major 


To be chief warrant officer, W-3 


Victor Koll 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
To be commissioned lieutenant commander, 
subject to qualifications provided by law 


John O. Boyer 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Lincoln Day Address by Hon. George H. 
Bender, of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 11, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
address delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER] at the 
Lincoln Day meeting in Portsmouth, 
Ohio, may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I am very happy to be here this evening. 

Anyone who has ever gone through a state- 
wide election campaign can never forget it. 
And when you have gone through a cam- 
paign, an unofficial count, an official count— 
and then a recount—never seems too short. 

I am most grateful to you for your help 
during the difficult weeks before, and after, 
November. You may be sure that I shall 
work my hardest to show my gratitude. 

We Republicans have good reason to ob- 
serve our Lincoln Day tradition every year. 
It serves to remind us of many fundamental 
truths. First, and perhaps most important, 
is the reminder that crises are nothing new 
to the American people. There is no war 
more shattering to a nation than a civil war. 
Lincoln led us through the valley of the 
shadow of death to a new understanding of 
the Union. Division and disunity have be- 
come unthinkable in our country since his 
time. We may differ, we may disagree vio- 
lently, but we shall never again divide. 

There are other reminders, too, in the Lin- 
coln story. We have almost forgotten that 
the War Between the States was also a time 
of international tension. We had enemies 
overseas in the 1860's. They were ready to do 
everything in their power to disrupt the 
Federal Union. They encouraged rebellion 
and hoped for American weakness. With 
civil war raging, they planted a foreign em- 
peror upon the soil of Mexico. This fantastic 
episode in our continent's history has faded 
from sight, but it was a major threat to our 
peace and security then. Foreign problems 
are nothing new to our people. We have 
met them and we have overcome them be- 
fore. We shall do it again. 

I think of still another lesson from the 
Lincoln legend. No man in the pages of his- 
tory was ever a more direct example of 
Micah’s Biblical injunction: “Do justice, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.” 
Lincoln never strayed far from these guides 
to human conduct. He showed in his life 
that men can achieve greatness without vio- 
lence, without injustice, and without ar- 
rogance. 

We know all these things. I emphasize 
them because there is a strong similarity 
between our own times and the troubled days 
of the 19th century. There is a strong sim- 
Uarity between the man who leads our coun- 
try today and Lincoln. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower is a great 
man. He is a humble, God-fearing man. 

There are people who disagree with him. 
There were many who disagreed with Abe 
Lincoln. That is as it should be. There is 
room for honest division of opinion on the 
policies and the program of any President. 
But there can be no disagreement on the 
absolute integrity, the single-minded devo- 


tion, and the firm determination of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

This is the 166th year of our Republic. 
We are just beginning the second century of 
the Republican Party. Our country’s great- 
ness is just beginning. 

The times are difficult. When were they 
ever otherwise? 

I am an optimist. In the midst of our 
trials, I look to the future with confidence. 
There are some people who have little faith 
in the future of our country. They call 
themselves Democrats. During the difficult 
years of the 1930's, these Democrats told us 
to plow under our crops, to destroy the little 
pigs, and throw in the towel. America was 
through. Some new form of socialism was 
going to sweep the land. 

Last year, these same Cassandras were out 
in full cry, scaring up a depression which 
never occurred, looking for the age of dark- 
ness under every burned-out electric-light 
bulb. They closed their eyes to the real 
wave of the future, the tremendous new age 
which is almost here. 

In the last few weeks, I read the report 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. They 
have a tiny atomic device, only a few inches 
square, which can generate the same amount 
of cancer treatment as $20 million worth of 
radium. They have a new atomic plant 
which will preserve food for as long as 2 
years without a trace of spoilage. I don't 
know if you will like this one, but they say 
they can turn out women’s stockings that 
will never wear out. We know that atomic 
energy will drive ships, fly planes, heat cities, 
and do almost everything we can think 
of except find a place to park our car, 

Maybe there won't be too many cars. The 
next generation may be flying the family 
plane exactly the same way we have been 
driving the family auto. You can sit down 
and start thinking of the most incredible 
new inventions you can imagine. Somebody 
already has it on a drafting board. We have 
come to take these things for granted. 

I don't think we ever should. Look back 
with me for a moment into this whole 
amazing period. How did our side win the 
atomic race? Before World War II, German 
scientists were as far advanced as our own— 
perhaps further advanced. Yet, somehow, 
thanks to the policies of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, the greatest minds of Italy and Ger- 
many ani Central Europe were driven to 
our country at the most critical moment 
of modern history. Enrico Fermi, possibly 
the master mind of all the great minds in 
atomic physics, came to America because 
of his wife. Albert Einstein and Niels Bohr 
fied from Europe because they could not 
breathe in the stifling atmosphere of fear 
and hatred. These were not accidents. They 
were the hand of destiny. The outcome 
of World War II might have been far dif- 
ferent without this divine intervention. 

Abraham Lincoln was always aware of 
God’s presence in human affairs. One time 
a delegation of northern clergymen came 
to see him in the White House. One: of 
them said, “I pray that the Lord will always 
be on our side.” Lincoln looked up and 
said, “I would like to modify that prayer. 
Let us pray that we shall always be on the 
Lord's side.“ 

Our President today is the same kind of 
man. He is a fighter who prays for guid- 
ance. We need it today. Let there be no 
mistake about the facts before us. The 
administration In Washington has not cre- 
ated the problems we must solve. We have 
inherited them. They were the legacy of 
those New Dealers who dealt the cards from 
marked deck under the table at Yalta. No 
one has yet analyzed fully the significance 
of that infamous conference. It was a 


sellout of China. Personal, secret agree- 
ments were entered into by Mr. Roosevelt, 
by Stalin and Churchill. Roosevelt approved 
all of Russia's encroachments upon China. 
He approved Russia’s claim to preeminence 
in Manchuria. In 1951 Dean Acheson ad- 
mitted to a Senate committee that the Gov- 
ernment of China knew nothing of this 
secret agreement. 

At this same conference, we sanctioned 
the occupation of North Korea by the Com- 
munists. These were the two big decisions 
at Yalta. They have been the root of all 
the problems in Asia ever since. Because of 
Yalta, we found ourselves fighting an un- 
declared war in Korea. 

Because of Yalta, we find ourselves in a 
desperate dilemma today in the Straits of 
Formosa, 

This is by no means all of the story. We 
made other deals, unknown to the American 
people, involving all of Europe. Poland was 
not turned over to the Communists by action 
of the Polish people. A few men sitting 
around a table made the decision. They did 
not consult with the leadership of the coun- 
tries involved. They did not even consult 
with the leadership of our American Con- 
gress, much less the full membership. 
When Roosevelt reported to Congress on 
March 1, 1945, after the Yalta meeting, he 
said that the formula for the future of 
Poland was “agreed to by Russia, by Britain, 
and by me.” 

The decisions on East Germany, turning 
over the .great industrial centers of Silesia, 
Saxony, and Bohemia to the Soviet Union, 
were made by a few individuals. They were 
not produced by bipartisan agreements or 
even by partisan consultation with one 
party. 

Lenin once wrote that communism would 
conquer Europe in a bypass through Asia, 
They are trying; they have seized China; 
they have seized Korea. Now they have 
taken the northern part of Indochina. The 
battle for Formosa is already on. Let us 
not deceive ourselves or permit others to 
deceive us. 

Some people ask why we are concerned. 
They say that we should not be fighting 
in a Chinese civil war. This is not a civil 
war. It is a war between international 
communism and the free world. There can 
be no misunderstanding of this fundamental 
issue. 

Formosa in the hands of Red China would 
be exacty what President Eisenhower de- 
scribed—a dagger thrust into the heart of 
the Pacific. 

For half a century our lines of defense 
have been committed to the Philipine Is- 
lands. We saw how our own country could 
be endangered in 1941. An air attack based 
from Japan came within a hair’s breadth of 
destroying our Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor. 
That destruction would have opened the 
whole of our Pacific coast to the threat of 
invasion. 

Thanks to President Eisenhower, we are 
far stronger today than we were in 1941. 
We have learned the realities of life the hard 
way. 

Our country wants peace. We know that 
in a new war there will be no victors. Albert 
Einstein has said that he does not know all 
the weapons which could be used in world 
war III. But he does know the kind which 
will be used in world war IV. They will be 
bows and arrows. 

This terrible paradox confronts us today. 
We have arrived at a moment when we can 
look forward to a new era of tremendous 
human progress—at exactly the same mo- 
ment when we have discovered the means 
of wiping mankind from the face of the 
earth. Our scientists are frightened at the 
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Frankenstein they have created. They tell 
us that the “fall-out” of atomic radiation 
from a hydrogen bomb can impair life for 
hundreds of miles away from the spot where 
the bomb hits. What sane men will risk war 
with this knowledge? 

These are the serious facts of life today. 
The next 25 years will be filled with crises. 
When we analyze them, they always come 
down to the same basic issue. Each one rep- 
resents the fight of the State to own our 
souls. Communism says, “Give me your 
birthright, and I will feed your stomach. 
Let the state run your life for you.” 

In America the Republican Party is still 
fighting for the rights of the individual. 
We know what happens when governments 
take over the responsibilities of the people. 
They surrender their birthright of freedom 
for a mess of pottage. In our day we have 
seen how this works. Here in our own coun- 
try the Democratic Party is offering us the 
same bait. Turn to Washington for every- 
thing you need. We will take care of you. 
All we want in return is your vote, your taxes, 
and your soul. 

The Republican Party has never followed 
this theme, We fight the belief that there 
is some magic in a mysterious thing called 
the state. We object to the theory that the 
people of this country are members to be 
manipulated for political purposes, like pup- 
pets dangling from a string. We believe in 
free men, living in a free economy, leading 
a free world. 

Look back at the record of our service. 
From 1860 until 1900 only one Democrat was 
elected President. In that span of time our 
population grew from 23 million to 76 mil- 
lion. Our railroads crossed the continent, 
American unearthed the treasures of our 
natural resources. They developed mines; 
they poured out a never-ending stream of 
inventive genius. America became a world 
power. It was an unmatched period in his- 
tory. All that has happened since that time 
has been an extension of this magnificent 
effort. 

Republican leadership, Republican fore- 
sight made the system of free enterprise a 
symbol of creative skill. They made free 
enterprise a living force throughout the 
world. 

When he came to the crucial questions, he 
understood how America had become great 
back in 1860. “We are a great empire. We 
are 80 years old,” he said. “We stand at once 
the wonder and the admiration of the whole 
world, and we must inquire what it is that 
has given us so much prosperity, and we shall 
understand that to give up one thing, our 
free government, would be to give up all fu- 
ture prosperity. This cause it is that every 
man can make himself. It has been said 
that such a race of prosperity has been run 
nowhere else.” 

That is the story. The words are just as 
true as they were when Abraham Lincoln 
said them, The only way to improve our 
condition is to increase our business by in- 
vesting more money and making more jobs 
for more people. If we kill the goose there 
can be no eggs. We are not going to kill our 
geese, and there are going to be enough eggs 
for everybody. 

I think that we have made long strides for- 
ward in the past 2 years in Washington. 
Lincoln would have approved our efforts. He 
Was a man who abhorred violence and blood- 
shed, but he was not afraid to use all the 
power at his command to fight for what he 
believed right. 

He enjoyed peace and quiet, but he fought 
one of the fiercest wars ever fought for prin- 
ciples—not power. 

In our own time, too, Americans have been 
called upon to perform repugnant tasks. 
We have done them well. I like to think in 
terms of parallels. History does not ever 
really repeat itself. We like to interpret it 
in terms of the past, so that it has meaning 
and continuity, 
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President Eisenhower, like Abe Lincoln, 
stepped into the White House after years 
of Democratic supremacy. He too has been 
forced to clean the stables. In the very short 
space of 2 years, people have forgotten what 
we endured before. This is a tribute to our 
Republican administration. The stale odor 
has gone and a fresh spirit moves into Wash- 
ington. 

No one can tell us what the future will 
bring. A few months ago, President Eisen- 
hower used a neutron wand in Denver, Colo., 
to break ground in Pennsylvania for the first 
commercial plant powered by atomic energy. 
The first atomic battery has already been 
manufactured. Think of what a small 
atomic generator in your home would be able 
to do. All of your heat, light, and fuel will 
be provided for as long as you can foresee, 
Salt water will be converted to fresh in quan- 
tities sufficient to feed the deserts into life. 

Those are some of the miracles before us 
tomorrow, if only we have the courage and 
the wit to overcome the problems that plague 
us today. Here in our country, we have the 
technical know-how, the scientific skills, 
the manpower necessary to realize these 
dreams. 

Political parties and their programs have 
played a tremendous part in the develop- 
ment of our Republic. The Republican Party 
has always stood for stability. We do not 
believe in the quick shortcuts, or in the 
planned utopias of the New Deal intellec- 
tuals. 

The WPA, the PWA, the CCC, and all the 
rest of the alphabetical agencies never 
achieved security, or stability or prosperity. 
They were emergency measures designed for 
the moment only. When they ended, we 
were as badly off as we were when they began. 

We Republicans differ from the Democrats 
in much of our outlook. 

In the field of public spending, there is 
a basic difference between Republicans and 
Democrats. The Democrats like inflation, 
Republicans abhor it. 

We have seen what happens when money 
declines in purchasing power. Every man 
and woman who plans ahead and saves for 
the future knows that he has been cheated 
when our dollar is worth only 35 cents. 

The Republican Party does not believe in 
controls. We want to keep the system of 
free enterprise which built this country. 
The Democrats are split into two groups on 
this vital issue. Many of them are con- 
servatives. They want to keep the system. 
But the leadership of the Democratic Party 
today has been captured by the leftwing 
group which does not like our system. They 
are the Americans for Democratic Action, 
the professional labor leaders who are using 
the Democratic Party as a handy vehicle. 
They want to turn the Democrats into a 
party patterned after the British Labor Party. 
No matter how loudly they protest, this is 
the record of the Democratic Party. It is 
one thing in the North and another in the 
South, It is one kind of party when it calis 
on Harry Truman, 

It is quite another when it calls on Adlai 
Stevenson. 

Let me call your attention to still another 
major difference between the two parties. 
In the field of taxation, the Democrats are 
trying one of the greatest feats of magic 
ever conceived. They have suddenly dis- 
covered that taxpayers are voters. For 20 
years, no Democratic Congress ever thought 
of a tax cut. 

Suddenly, when the Republicans come up 
with a real cut for everybody, they decide 
that we didn't cut enough. But, interest- 
ingly enough, although they criticize us for 
not cutting down on taxes more heavily, 
some of them are demanding bigger mili- 
tary spending. 

I think the American people know what 
we want. We want consistency. We want 
firmness. We want a prosperous economy. 
We do not want to walk through the world 
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with a chip on our shoulder, But we don’t 
want anyone to think we're afraid to fight 
for our beliefs. 

We have a President who is committed to 
these principles. He does not compromise 
with them. He has made them clear not only 
to us but also to those who challenge us. 

I admire his courage. I regard him as a 
great man. Some folks have been asking me 
if I think he will seek reelection in 1956. 

Back in 1864, a reporter asker President 
Lincoln the same question. He did not want 
to answer, so he told him this story of an 
old friend back in Springfield, III. 

It seems that a very mild-mannered little 
preacher came to see him one day to rent a 
hall for a series of lectures. “You can’t rent 
any hall in this town,” he was told, “until 
we know who you are and what you propose 
to preach about.” The preacher looked at 
him and said, My subject shall be the Sec- 
ond Coming of Our Lord.” “Then you're 
wasting your time. If the Lord has been to 
this town once he knows better than to come 
back a second time.” 

Mr. Lincoln did choose to come back a 
second time. And you know there were peo- 
ple who opposed his renomination. Some of 
them were Republicans and they held a con- 
vention in Cleveland. They wanted to nom- 
inate General Fremont. The convention was 
a complete fizzle. Only about 400 people at- 
tended, and when President Lincoln heard 
about it he called for his Bible and opened 
it to the First Book of Samuel, chapter 22, 
and he read it out loud: “And everyone 
that was in distress, and everyone that was 
in debt, and everyone that was discon- 
tented,” he read, “gathered themselves unto 
him, and he became a captain over them, 
and there were with him about 400 persons.” 

I don't think any opponent to Dwight D. 
Eisenhower would do any better. 
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Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, re- 
cently it was my privilege to address the 
Lawyers Association of St. Louis, Mo., on 
the occasion of the 20th anniversary of 
its founding. My speech was devoted to 
the problem of establishing proper stand- 
ards for the conduct of congressional in- 
vestigations. I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the text of that speech. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR THOMAS 
C. HENNINGS, JR., OF MISSOURI, BEFORE THE 
LAWYERS ASSOCIATION OF St. LOUIS, DECEM- 
BER 3, 1954 
Mr. Susman, distinguished guests, ladies 

and gentlemen, I am greatly honored to be 

invited to address you on this occasion as 
part of the 20th anniversary celebration of 
the Lawyers Association of St. Louis. In the 

20 years since the formation of this dis- 

tinguished society of lawyers on April 24, 

1934, you have achieved a record of which 

you may be justifiably proud. To review the 

list of the many accomplishments of the 

Lawyers Association of St. Louis, would, I 

think, consume the better part of the time 
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which you have so graciously allotted me. 
Moreover, most of you well know the record, 
having shared in these achievements. 

We have had the pleasure of participating 
this evening in ceremonies honoring the serv- 
ice of past presidents of this association, 
among whom I have had some of my closest 
associations and friendships in my practice 
at the St. Louis bar. These 19 past presi- 
dents, together with Bernard Susman, your 
present presiding officer, would constitute a 
distinguished bar anywhere in the land or 
wherever Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence is a 
shield and a bulwark. Beyond this, the 
Lawyers Association of St. Louis has num- 
bered among its members many of our 
State’s leading lawyers. Im short, this a 
society in which any lawyer or counselor-at- 
law is very proud to claim the honor of 
membership. 

This evening I am going to talk about 
something we all recognize and believe 
deeply—the importance to our country and 
our civilization of an independent and fear- 
less bar and incorruptible judiciary as the 
foundation of constitutional democracy. 
With this theme in mind, I think it fitting 
that I repeat tonight the preamble of the 
constitution of the Lawyers Association. As 
you know, it reads: “‘To promote the study 
of law as a science and its practice as a 
learned profession; to defend the courts, 
their officers, and the administration of jus- 
tice; to maintain the honor, dignity and 
worthy traditions of the profession of law; 
to encourage general improvements of con- 
ditions among lawyers in the practice of 
their profession; and to secure reasonable 
reforms and improvements of law and pro- 
cedure.” In these words, the Lawyers Asso- 
ciation has set for itself high standards and 
worthy objectives. In the past, you have 
fulfilled these standards and met these ob- 
jectives. I am confident that in the trying 
years ahead, you shall continue, as an asso- 
ciation and as individuals, to make these 
precepts dynamic and vital. 

I think we can take it as axiomatic, and 
especially so among lawyers, that liberty of 
person and security of property cannot be 
said to exist without impartial justice, ade- 
quate juridicial defense and proper repre- 
sentation. 

For Anglo-Saxon lawyers almost from the 
13th century, it has been a tradition that to 
provide a fair trial and an adequate defense 
for one accused of crime is the highest dig- 
nity to which the law can attain. As stated 
by Thomas Erskine on the 18th of December, 
1792, in his defense of Thomas Paine then 
being tried, in absentia, for libel and sedi- 
tion, “If I were to ask you gentlemen of the 
jury what is the choicest flower that grows 
upon the tree of English liberty, you would 
answer security under the law. If I were to 
ask the whole people of England the return 
they look for at the hands of government, 
from the burdens under which they bend to 
support it. I should still be answered, se- 
curity under the laws; or, in other words, 
an impartial administration of justice.” 
Erskine, you will remember, later to become 
Lord Chancellor, was, at the time of his de- 
fense of Thomas Paine, the foremost advo- 
cate in England and, even though only 42, 
had already made a fortune at the bar han- 
dling civil as well as criminal matters, and 
had behind him a distinguished record of 
successfully defending in a hostile atmos- 
phere many persons accused of crime. 

But, to have liberty of person and security 
of property based on the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice we must have stable and 
orderly government. Indispensable ingre- 
dients for justice are an independent and in- 
corruptible judiciary and an informed and 
fearless advocacy. We lawyers often bear the 
brunt of heavy criticism for being conserva- 
tive, for resisting change, and for defending 
the status quo. Our basic conservatism is 
cur tradition ‘and our heritage. It flows 
naturally from our knowledge of history, 
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from our intimate acquaintance with legal 
institutions, and from our deepfelt realiza- 
tion that liberty and security are, at best, 
precarious. Our training and our traditions 
at the bar insist that, in spite of calumny 
that may be heaped upon us, we must do 
everything within the law to preserve our 
ancient rights, including the right of one 
accused of crime, however heinous, to receive 
an adequate defense. 

Lately, in this country, we have been wit- 
ness to certain reprehensible tendencies to- 
ward disorderly government. To you, my 
friends, who have been trained in and daily 
practice the orderly procedures of our law 
courts, to you I do not have to expand in 
great detail concerning the tendencies to 
which I have alluded. You are all aware 
that some congressional committees have 
tended with increasing tempo to go beyond 
the restraints dictated by orderly proce- 
dures. 

Congressional investigations have been the 
subject of increasing concern among 
thoughtful people for two reasons. First, in 
some instances they have amounted to un- 
constitutional attacks on the authority and 
prerogatives of the executive. And second, 
they have failed, in some cases, to provide 
due process of law. 

Insofar as unlawful attacks upon the ex- 
ecutive branch are concerned, it seems to me 
that we must look to the President to pro- 
vide the proper checks and balances by 
asserting his authority. Members of the Con- 
gress can assist him by speaking out, as they 
have done in recent attacks on his authority. 
Insofar es congressional committees have 
failed to provide due process of law in their 
investigations, the Congress, and the Con- 
gress alone, has full responsibility. 

To the charge that some congressional 
committees have, at times, used star-cham- 
ber methods and have denied due process of 
law by refusing to persons whose integrity 
or loyalty are impugned the right to present 
evidence, to be represented by counsel, and 
to cross-examine adverse witnesses, we have 
heard the argument that these investigations 
are being conducted to get the facts. To 
the charge that some committees have, at 
times, conducted inquisitorial investigations 
on the premise that one is presumed guilty 
until proven innocent, we have heard the 
reply that such investigations are not judi- 
cial trials to which “due process” applies. 
And we hear repeatedly, in answer to these 
charges, that these investigations are con- 
ducted to expose Communists and that, 
therefore, the niceties of fair procedure are 
irrelevant. 

This last-mentioned defense, of course, 
calls to mind a basic doctrine of the Com- 
munists—that the end justifies the means.” 
It is this concept which threatens the core 
of our personal liberties—the liberties for 
which our Republic was founded. We have 
been shocked with the thoughtless commen's 
of those who assert: “I don’t like the meth- 
ods, but I approve of the end result.” As 
lawyers, we know that there can be no liberty 
without due process of law. 

We have also heard the argument that to 
compel congressional investigating commit- 
tees to meet the minimum standards of due 
process would add unduly to the burden of 
these committees, that it would be time- 
consuming and would impede the work of 
the committee in getting at the facts. In 
this connection, we may recall that one of 
the reasons set forth for the establishment 
of the court of star chamber in 1487 was 
that the convictions by the regular courts 
of justice were so slow as to enable felons 
to break the peace with impunity. In fact, 
statute 3, Henry VII, chapter I, creating the 
court of star chamber, provided that the body 
should punish misdoers as they should and 
ought to be punished if they were thereof 
convicted after the due order of the law.” 

In considering what standards should 
govern the conduct of congressional investi- 
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gations, we should bear in mind that con- 
gressional investigations or hearings, in 
general, fall into 2 fairly distinct types; 1 
is what I would term the legislative hearing, 
the other I would call an inquisitorial hear- 
ing. It is the latter about which we are dis- 
turbed. The procedures that are quite appro- 
priate for the legislative hearings are not 
appropriate for the other type. One of our 
principal difficulties with inquisitorial inves- 
tigations, I think, stems largely from our 
failure, until very recently, to note the basic 
difference between the two types of hearings 
and our consequent failure to apply different 
rules to them. 

In legislative hearings the purpose is to 
develop concise and adequate information 
in order to formulate intelligent legislative 
policy. Such hearings often involve the wis- 
dom of actions that Government officials 
have taken and invariably explore questions 
of governmental policy and the administra- 
tion of particular programs. Such hearings 
seldom, however, explore the integrity or 
loyaity of individuals and the committees 
holding such hearings have not had to con- 
cern themselves with the problem of pro- 
viding persons under attack with an adequate 
opportunity to defend themselves. When 
the problem presents itself, however, I think 
committees ought to give it special attention. 

In the case of inquisitorial investigations 
to ferret out disloyalty or dishonesty, the 
purpose is, or at least it should be, to supple- 
ment the extensive investigative machinery 
at work in the executive branch and to pro- 
vide information on which to base legisla- 
tion, that is, to strengthen our laws dealing 
with crime and corruption generally, and, in 
particular, with acts and conspiracies against 
national security. 

The inquisitorial investigations have af- 
fronted our standards of fair play and fair 
hearing. They have at times caused irre- 
parable damage to loyal and innocent per- 
sons. However, even for persons who may 
not be honest or loyal, there must be fair 
hearings in the legislative branch as well as 
in the courts. We cannot have one code of 
procedure for innocent people and another 
code of procedure for guilty people. The 
abuses that have been practiced in congres- 
sional inquisitorial hearings must be brought 
to an end as quickly as possible. 

In coping with this problem, it would be 
well for us to bear in mind that no Senator 
or Representative of the Federal Legislature 
has any power to investigate on his own be- 
yond that enjoyed by every citizen. The 
same is also true of congressional commit- 
tees. They hold their powers at the pleasure 
of the Senate or the House acting as a body. 
They have only the power which the Senate 
or the House delegates to them. And, like- 
wise, subcommittees, whether they consist 
of one or more members, may enjoy power 
only as it is delegated from the parent com- 
mittee. The Senate and the House may at 
any time take away the powers given to a 
committee. 

What I have just said is, of course, a sim- 
ple truth that is obvious to everybody. I 
think, however, that many persons, includ- 
ing Members of the Congress, have at times 
overlooked these basic facts. From these 
facts we may conclude that it is within the 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, to deal with abuses of 
its committees or its own Members. With 
this in mind, a good many Members of the 
Congress in both Houses have introduced 
measures that would establish mandatory 
codes of fair procedure for committees. I, 
myself, have been a cosponsor of one or more 
already introduced in the Senate. 

While some changes are apparently 
needed in the rules governing investigative 
committees, the problem with which we 
have recently been confronted in the Con- 
gress, cannot, in the end, be reached by rules. 
It is a matter which, in its basic elements, 
involves moral standards, self-restraint and 
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ideals of fair play. Can any of you imagine 
the kind of scenes which we have so recently 
witnessed occurring in a court of law? It is 
offensive to us. It is unthinkable. And 
while for obvious reasons, the rules of pro- 
cedure governing the conduct of cases in our 
law courts cannot be carried over into legisla- 
tive matters, it is our duty to be ever vigilant 
and to have one eye on the traditions and 
the standards of our law courts as a guide 
to orderly procedure and fair conduct in 
legislative matters. 

Our present day difficulties with congres- 
gional investigations would not have reached 
the present point of crisis if Russian Com- 
munist conspiracy and treachery were not 
abroad in the world. 

The convictions of Klaus Fuchs, in Eng- 
land, and of the Rosenbergs and others here 
for espionage in connection with atomic 
secrets; the conviction of the top Communist 
leaders in this country; the charges of Whit- 
taker Chambers and Elizabeth Bentley lead- 
ing to the conviction of Hiss and Reming- 
ton—these dramatic events together with 
other developments including the seeking of 
refuge in the fifth amendment by many wit- 
nesses before various congressional com- 
mittees, set the stage for abuses of committee 
power. The point I am making is that with- 
out the Communist conspiracy, congressional 
committees would not have had occasion to 
take on the inquisitorial aspects which I have 
just discussed. 

In this era of the hydrogen bomb—in this 
period of neither peace nor war so aptly 
called the cold war—all loyal Americans are 
concerned about our national security and 
bitter against traitors. Some loyal citizens 
have even become hysterical and stand ready 
to pillory those who insist on orderly demo- 
cratic government, on the preservation of 
constitutional rights, and on lawful pro- 
cedures even in the exposure and conviction 
of traitors. 

In this period of tenseness, lawyers have a 
great opportunity and an equal responsi- 
bility to lend a steady hand to the course of 
public affairs and to bring the full pressure 
of their wisdom and sound judgment to bear 
against disorderly and illegal extremes. 

So far, we have come through this period 
fairly well and with reasonable dignity, but, 
at times, I have felt that the atmosphere of 
public affairs was in danger of being perma- 
nently polluted by fear, intolerance, and hys- 
teria. During this period, altogether loyal 
and usually restrained Americans have felt 
impelled to employ such epithets as “witch 
hunt” and “book burning” to describe some 
of the excesses. 

In pondering our present problems, I have 
searched for a period of history which, while 
not on all fours with our own—no two pe- 
riods are ever identical—would contain some 
of the elements of tension and world unrest 
that we are now experiencing. I wanted to 
consider what fearless advocates did to meet 
the crises of their times. My thoughts 
turned to the events in England and France, 
during the French Revolution, beginning 
with the fall of the Bastille on the 14th of 
July 1789. Conservative Englishmen, in that 
day, viewed the atrocities committed by the 
Paris Commune with its Committee of Sur- 
veillance and Its mob rule with a horror and 
a fear even as great as that with which we 
view the conspiracies and the treachery of 
the men in the Kremlin. The French revo- 
lutionists, it is true, did have many sympa- 
thizers among the British people, and even 
distinguished defenders in the House of 
Commons, such as Charles James Fox, the 
great Whig leader. Qn the other hand, we 
will recall that it was Fox’s former friend 
and colleague, Edmund Burke, who after his 
dramatic appearance in the House of Com- 
mons dressed in the blue and buff of revo- 
lutionary America to defend our War of Inde- 
pendence, was now so shaken by the terror 
in Paris, that he wrote and published his 
historic philippic against the French, Re- 
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flections on the French Revolution. You will 
remember that this bitter controversy ended 
the long association and friendship of these 
two great titans of the Whig Party. 

William Pitt, the Younger, then Prime 
Minister of England, decided that Thomas 
Paine should be indicted for libel and sedi- 
tion against the Crown for having written 
part II of his famous essay The Rights of 
Man as an answer to Burke. In November 
of 1792, the trial of Paine was commenced 
before the Court of King's Bench. Paine was 
at the time in Paris, having been elected a 
member of the National Convention, and he 
was tried in absentia, the laws of England 
at that time permitting the trial of criminal 
defendants without their presence before 
the court. Friends of Paine urged Thomas 
Erskine to take Paine’s case. Erskine, at the 
height of his career as England's ablest ad- 
vocate, was faced with a hard decision. 
Should he provide, for Thomas Paine, 
charged, in effect, with treason against the 
British Crown the best defense possible in 
England—not just an ordinary defense which 
Paine might otherwise get—but a defense in 
the hands of this master of the English 
juries, or should he heed the cautious warn- 
ings of his friends not to be identified with 
this defendant who was anathema to British 
conservatism and respectability? As you all 
know, Erskine took Paine’s brief and stood 
before the King’s judges while his client, as 
a member of the French Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment; remained safely beyond the reach 
of the court. You will also remember Er- 
skine’s magnificent address to the hostile 
jury in the face of what he knew was certain 
defeat for his client. 

This case was soon followed by the trial 
of John Frost, a London solicitor of great 
eminence and respectability who was pro- 
nounced guilty of sedition on the evidence 
of a copy of The Rights of Man found in 
the pocket of his greatcoat. This case Er- 
skine likewise took in the face of an almost 
certain verdict of guilty. 

Erskine, intrepid advocate that he was, 
continued to act as counsel for persons ac- 
cused of sedition and in December 1793 won 
an acquittal before a jury for the owners of 
the Morning Chronicle. Soon after, Erskine 
successfully defended Thomas Walker, of 
Manchester, who likewise had fallen victim 
to an oppressive zeal to prosecute anyone who 
dared to question government policy. And 
there were many others. This period came 
to be known as England's reign of terror. 
But in the end, fearless, resolute British ad- 
vocacy won through. As you know, Erskine 
on April 7, 1806, became Lord Chancellor of 
England and took as his motto for his peerage 
Trial by Jury. 

My friends, I have dwelt at some length 
on the history of Lord Erskine not so much 
because he was an exception to the rule— 
I think he was not. He merely took his place 
among the many before and after him who 
have maintained the highest tradition of the 
British and the American Bar. You and I 
can cite cases much closer to hand if there 
were need to do so. I think, however, I have 
Mustrated my point. 

As lawyers in this great democracy we 
have a public trust and a responsibility that 
falls more heavily on us, perhaps, than on 
any other group of our citizens—to cherish 
our independence of judgment, to champion 
just causes without fear or timidity, to re- 
main vigilant against any inroads upon our 
basic freedom of person and security of prop- 
erty, and to defend with all our vigor the 
principles of justice under a government of 
laws and not of men. 

As members of the Lawyers Association of 
St. Louis, I am confident there will be no 
shrinking from this obligation, but that, 
true to the high standards and noble tradi- 
tions of this great organization, we will meet 
this continuing challenge with courage and 
with honor, 
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Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 11, 1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
today’s Record the text of an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin] on Febru- 
ary 10, 1955. The occasion was a Lin- 
coln Day dinner in Hagerstown, Md., 
given by the Washington County Re- 
publican State Central Committee. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Appress By SENATOR MARTIN OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I am sincerely grateful for the privilege 
of addressing this splendid meeting of true 
Americans and loyal Republicans. 

It is an honor and a real pleasure to come 
to the Free State of Maryland and to join 
you in tribute to one of the greatest of all 
Americans—the first Republican President 
of the United States—Abraham Lincoin. 

First, let me tell you that in the Key- 
stone State of Pennsylvania we have the 
highest admiration of our fine Maryland 
neighbors. 

We know how much of the spirit of 
America has gone into the building of your 
great State. 

We share your pride in its glorious history 
and its steadfast record of loyalty and patri- 
otic sacrifice. 

Like Pennsylvania, Maryland is the home 
of many faiths and creeds living in toler- 
ance and good will. One of the great land- 
marks in religious liberty was the Maryland 
Toleration Act, passed by the Provincial 
Assembly more than 300 years ago. 

It was the first law in the American 
Colonies granting freedom of worship to 
everyone who professed belief in the Chris- 
tian faith. 

In my own State we are proud that the 
same principle of religious liberty was estab- 
lished by William Penn in founding the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

I am happy to be here tonight to tell you 
of my high regard for my distinguished 
friends and colleagues—JoHN MARSHALL Bur- 
LER and GLENN BEALL. They are both great 
Americans and great Republicans. 

Both served their country with honor and 
distinction as soldiers in time of war. Both 
serve their State and Nation with the high- 
est degree of statesmanship in these days of 
troubled peace. 

I am proud to tell you that the State of 
Maryland is represented in the Senate of the 
United States by two forceful, vigorous, 
fighting American patriots who battle with 
tireless energy to protect the American sys- 
tem of government and the American way 
of life. 

I want to make special mention also of 
your distinguished Republican Congressman, 
DeWrrr Hype, and to offer my praise for his 
able, courageous, and patriotic service. 

He came to the House of Representatives 
in the 83d Congress with a valuable back- 
ground of legislative experience in the gen- 
eral assembly as a member of the house and 
of the State senate. 

The people of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict gave proper recognition of his out- 
standing ability by sending him back to 
Congress for a second term. 

The fame of your great Governor has 
spread far beyond the borders of Maryland 
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and has made him an outstanding national 


e. 

Maryland is so fortunate to have the lead- 
ership of Theodore Roosevelt McKeldin. His 
statesmanship is in the historic pattern of 
Maryland's greatness. His stanch Republi- 
canism is in line with the highest standards 
of political integrity. 

I congratulate the people of Maryland on 
retaining Governor McKeldin in office for a 
second term. 

Your Republican Senators and Representa- 
tives and your Governor believe in freedom 
of the individual, freedom of enterprise, and 
freedom of opportunity. 

These are American principles. They are 
the principles of the Republican Party. They 
were the principles of Abraham Lincoln. 

In commemorating the birthday anni- 
versary of the Great Emancipator we recall 
his steadfast courage, his inexhaustible pa- 
tience, his lofty spirit of tolerance, his deep 
humility, his enduring devotion to the ideals 
of our Republic, and his faith in God. 

It is therefore fitting on this anniversary 
to reaffirm our allegiance to the heritage 
passed on to us by the Founding Fathers, 
preserved for us by Abraham Lincoln, and 
strengthened by the high principles to which 
President Eisenhower and the Republican 
Party are dedicated. 

We honor Lincoln as one of the founders 
of the Republican Party. 

It was his suggestion that the delegates to 
the first national convention of the Repub- 
lican Party unite on the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and hostility 
to the extension of slavery. 

Zincoln put it in these memorable words: 

“Let us, in building our new party, plant 
ourselves on the rock of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the gates of hell shall 
not be able to prevail against us.” 

The political wisdom of Abraham Lincoln 
grows more impressive with the passing of 
the years. 

The Declaration of Independence stands as 
a firm, immovable rock, symbolizing the Re- 
publican Party’s dedication to freedom of 
the individual, human dignity, and human 
integrity. 

Throughout the 100 years of its existence 
the philosophy of the Republican Party has 
been based on the sacred principle that all 
men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these rights 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

Let me read to you the first resolution 
adopted by the first Republican National 
Convention in Philadelphia in 1856. It is 
as follows: 

“Resolved, That the maintenance of the 
principles promulgated in the Declaration 
of Independence and embodied in the Fed- 
eral Constitution are essential to the pres- 
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ervation of our republican institutions, and 
that the Federal Constitution, the rights of 
the States, and the union of the States, must 
be preserved.“ 

My fellow Americans, that ringing decla- 
ration has been the watchword of the Re- 
publican Party ever since. The words are 
timely and true. They apply to the issues 
which confront us today. 

Lincoln called upon every American to ac- 
cept a full share of responsibility for the 
preservation of our liberties. 

On February 11, 1861, when he was on his 
way to Washington to assume the Office of 
President he made a speech at Indianapolis 
in which he said: 

“In all trying positions in which I shall be 
placed, and doubtless I shall be placed in 
many such, my reliance will be upon you and 
the people of the United States. 

“It is your business to rise up and preserve 
the Union and liberty for yourselves—and 
not for me. 

“I appeal to you to constantly bear in 
mind, that not with politicians, not with 
Presidents, not with officeseekers, but with 
you is the question: 

“Shall the Union and shall the liberties of 
this country be preserved to the latest gen- 
erations?” 

Those words of Abraham Lincoln are a 
challenge to all of us in this present day. 

They are a warning that the people alone 
can save America from the dangers that can 
bring us to national disaster. 

Our system of government is based on the 
fundamental principle that people can man- 
age their own affairs better than govern- 
ment can manage for them, 

One hundred years ago Abraham Lincoln 
said: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all or cannot so well do for themselves—in 
their separate and individual capacities. In 
all that people can do as well for themselves 
government ought not to interfere.” 

Lincoln recognized that interference by 
government in the lives of its citizens is a 
dangerous encroachment upon individual 
liberty—contrary to the plan of the Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Only the people can rise up in their might 
and enforce relief from the evils of big gov- 
ernment—high taxes and excessive debt. 

It is frightening to realize that the public 
and private debt of the American people has 
climbed to a point so high that it is a serious 
threat to the safety and security of the 
Nation, 

Uncontrolled debt, rising higher and higher 
year after year, places a crushing burden on 
the economic structure of our country, and 
points the way to financial collapse. 

It should be a matter of deep concern to 
every one of us that the American people 
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now owe a total of more than $600 billion, 
three times as much as the debt of 15 years 
ago. 

In the last 5 years alone the total public 
and private debt has increased by $50 billion. 

Never before in the history of the world 
have any people owed so much as we owe 
today. 

At the top of the list is the Federal debt 
of $278 billion—an increase of $20 billion 
since the end of World War II. 

Twenty-three years ago, when we were 
fighting the worst depression we ever had, 
the Federal debt was less than $20 billion. 

The debts of State and local governments 
have increased 16 percent in 1 year alone, 
reaching a total of $38 billion on June 30, 
1954. 

In terms of national income public debt 
stood at 34 percent in 1929, rose to 102 per- 
cent in 1933, declined to 69 percent in 1941, 
and rose again to 147 percent in 1945, It 
has since declined to 86 percent, largely be- 
cause of the rise in income. 

There is real cause for alarm in the 
tragic fact that while the debt burden is 
increasing by millions every day, the great 
majority of our people don't seem to be 
worried about it, 

They take the position that we are a strong 
nation, we are prosperous, our people have 
a backlog of savings, times are good, the 
national income is high, why worry? 

But the danger is all about us. 

If for any reason we should be forced 
into a decline—even a slight decline in busi- 
ness activity, jobs and income, the staggering 
burden of debt could prove too much for our 
economy to sustain and could bring us to 
disaster, 

I ask you to remember that the debts, 
which so many people hold so lightly, are 
not mere bookkeeping items. They will have 
to be paid by generations far in the future, 
out of the earnings of Americans who had 
no part in creating the debts. 

The question that naturally arises is: Are 
we going to drift into bigger debt, or are we 
going to begin thinking about reducing it. 

I bring this serious situation to your atten- 
tion because I believe we Republicans should 
be concerned with the problem of govern- 
ment grown too big and too costly. 

Yes, my fellow Americans, we have too 
much government, and government is in- 
volved in too many functions in which it 
does not properly belong. ' 

The future of our Nation depends upon 
the course of action we take and the prin- 
ciples for which we fight. 

Let us—like Lincoln—call for a new dedi- 
cation to our country's cause and resolve 
that this Nation, founded to sustain the 
God-given freedom of the individual, shall 
not perish from the earth, but shall live 


forever, and grow stronger with each passing 
generation. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 14, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the beneficent and 
mighty Ruler in all the affairs of our 
human order, may it be our supreme am- 
bition to serve Thee daily in faithfulness 
and humility. 

Grant that in times of national peril 
and crises we may know the way of how 
best to measure up to the overwhelming 
obligations of our high vocation. 

Wilt Thou evoke within our minds and 
hearts those capacities and powers of 


insight and understanding which will en- 
able us to find the right answers to our 
many needs. 

May men and nations everywhere be 
baptized and inspired with a more gen- 
erous and magnanimous spirit, for his- 
tory and experience teach us so clearly 
that selfishness always defeats itself and 
self-seeking is self-losing. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord whose spirit of love and good will 
is the only bond of unity, amity, and 
fraternity among the members of the 
human family. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 10, 1955, was read 
and approved. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. JARMAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 hour 
on Wednesday next, following the legis- 
lative business of the day and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 min- 
utes today, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


INCREASED CONGRESSIONAL 
SALARIES 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia.. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I notice on Wednesday’s calendar the 
bill to raise congressional salaries by 
$10,000 a year. 

This bill would also increase the sala- 
ries of United States district judges and 
United States court of appeals judges by 
$7,500 a year, and United States Supreme 
Court Justices by $10,000 a year. 

I regret that those in charge of the 
bill have seen fit to tie congressional 
salaries and judicial salaries together. 
They are separate items; they involve 
different factors, and should be consid- 
ered separately. It is not the practice 
to lump together unrelated groups of 
employees in the same salary bill. Leg- 
islation is pending now to increase the 
salaries of Federal employees, but one 
bill deals with postal employees and an- 
other and separate bill deals with clas- 
sified Federal employees. 

I shall oppose this congressional sal- 
ary bill as it is now written for these and 
other reasons. What I have to say here 
concerns mainly the proposed congres- 
sional salary increase. 

I think some increase is justified, but 
not $10,000. This is a two-thirds in- 
crease over the present salary. The 
amount of the increase alone is more 
than twice the salary the average worker 
in private industry receives. I have be- 
fore me a table showing by industry di- 
visions the average annual wage and 
salary payments in private industry. 
This average annual salary in all private 
industries is $3,590. In House bill 3828 
it is proposed to give Representatives 
and Senators, at one jump, a raise of 
$10,000. 

I realize that the grave and important 
decisions which Congress must make, and 
the handling of the tremendous budgets 
of the Government each year, require 
that congressional positions be filled by 
persons of good judgment, wide experi- 
ence, great ability, and high integrity. 
Members of Congress ought not to be re- 
quired to serve here at a financial sacri- 
fice. However, it is all out of reason to 
jump these salaries from $15,000 to 
$25,000 in one bill. 

I think that we here in Congress, whose 
responsibility is to appropriate money 
and to levy taxes upon the citizens to 
pay the expenses of government, owe a 
duty to the people of the United States 
to set an example of economy and thrift. 

Ihave heard some of the stories told by 
Members of going in debt thousands of 
dollars each year while serving here. I 
think the question as to whether one 
goes in debt or lives within his income of 
$15,000 a year depends to a great extent 
upon the manner in which he lives. That 
is no princely salary, it is true, but statis- 
tics show that more than three-fourths 
of the people in this country live and 
care for their families on less than one- 
third of that amount. 

In considering this question I cannot 
keep out of my thoughts the fact that 
in 20 of the last 23 years the Federal 
Government has spent more than it 
took in, and that in each of those 20 
years our national debt has continued 
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to increase. Our Government now owes 
$278 billion. We all know that Congress 
had to increase the debt limit last year 
by $6 billion. Our Government is going 
to spend $2 billion more this year than 
it takes in in taxes, and the time is not 
yet in sight when the Federal budget 
will be balanced. 

When I think about this increase and 
the kind of example it sets imsofar as 
Federal spending is concerned, I cannot 
help thinking of the fact that in 1953 the 
people of my home State of Georgia sent 
to Washington the enormous sum of $708 
million—nearly three-fourths of a bil- 
lion dollars—as their contribution to 
Federal Government expenses. 

This is nearly 50 times the amount of 
Federal taxes which Georgia sent to 
Washington in 1929, just 25 years ago. 
In that year our total internal revenue 
payments were $14,056,000. It is more 
than 20 times the $34 million which 
Georgia sent here in 1939, just 15 years 
ago. 

Every increase in Federal spending is 
a tendency toward inflation. Inflated 
prices have already reduced the Ameri- 
can dollar to less than 50 percent of the 
purchasing power it had in 1939. 

This continual upward trend in Fed- 
eral spending and Federal taxing must 
stop somewhere. It will never stop if we 
continue to pass such legislation as this. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that this 
bill is unreasonable, and I shall vote 
against it. 


TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION BUILT 
MILITARY STRENGTH 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in the bar- 
rage of Lincoln Day speeches by Repub- 
lican orators, perhaps none was more 
ridiculous and none so lacking in foun- 
dation of fact than the one delivered by 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell be- 
fore the National Republic Club. 

Only the most naive audience could 
agree with Mr. Brownell that President 
Eisenhower and his administration were 
entitled to credit for the military strength 
the United States possesses today. It 
is true that our defense is improved 
today over 1, 2, or 3 years ago, but credit 
for this new strength cannot be given to 
an administration which has, for the 
most part, sponsored cutbacks in mili- 
tary strength in all branches—the Air 
Force, the Navy, the Army, and the 
Marines—which has reduced appropria- 
tions and cut the defense budget to the 
point where military leaders, before con- 
gressional committees, openly state our 
national security is jeopardized thereby. 

When Attorney General Brownell said, 
“Our offensive striking power is out- 
standing in the present world situation,” 
he was, in effect, paying tribute to the 
planning and appropriations of a pre- 
vious administration. Not a single plane 
that flies, not a single new scientific de- 
velopment, not one atom of our atomic 
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potential in the field of weapons, can be 
credited to the present administration. 
All of these were inherited from the 
planning of others. 

It has always been amazing to me to 
observe the breast-thumping of the 
present administration on increasing 
national military strength, while actu- 
ally this administration has done little 
to bring it about. 

I agree with Attorney General Brown- 
ell that our present military strength is 
not an accident, but it has not been the 
extraordinary knowledge of military af- 
fairs on the part of the present admin- 
istration that has brought it about. It 
was the foresight and vision of the Tru- 
man administration that brought us our 
present strength. 

Time alone will tell how good is the 
existing administration judgment which 
has consistently made cutbacks in our 
military programs—even in research and 
development—and has withheld what 
many military leaders believe to be 
necessary appropriations that would in- 
sure a continuation of adequate military 
strength. 

It is utterly stupid for Mr. Brownell 
or anyone in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to attempt to take credit for the 
scientific and technological develop- 
ments which are today the key to our 
military strength. All these things were 
in the making, and many of them in pro- 
duction, before the present administra- 
tion took ever and before Mr. Brownell 
and Mr. Wilson knew the difference be- 
tween a Springfield rifle and an atomic 
cannon, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 25 
minutes today, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 hour today on the anniversary of 
the sinking of the U. S. S. Maine, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore entered 
and to withdraw special order that he 
had for 1 hour on tomorrow. 


LITHUANIA FREEDOM ANNIVER- 
SARY WEDNESDAY 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection te 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday of this week I have a special 
order for 60 minutes to commemorate the 
anniversary of the independence of Lith- 
uania. It will be the 37th anniversary 
of the independence of Lithuania. Dur- 
ing that 60-minute period I shall be glad 
to yield to any Members of the House 
who wish to make statements regarding 
the fight that this great nation has 
waged during the centuries for liberty 
and freedom. 

Lithuania is one of the countries that 
today is a Soviet captive nation. In 20 
years it entered into three different 
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peace pacts, agreements and treaties 
with the Soviet Union. 

On July 21, 1920, it signed a peace 
pact with the Soviet Union. 

On July 1, 1933, Lithuania signed a 
nonaggression pact with the Soviet 
Union. 

On October 10, 1939, it signed a mutual 
assistance pact with the Soviet Union. 

All three of these pacts, agreements 
or treaties were thrown out of the win- 
dow when it served the purposes of the 
Soviet Union to take over Lithuania and 
place that nation in communistic 
slavery. Lithuania has been the victim 
of the same type of so-called peaceful 
aggression which the Kremlin inflicted 
on other Iron Curtain satellite nations. 

The same creeping infiltration is 
slowly working under Soviet supervision 
in free countries in Western Europe, 
Asia, South America, and throughout the 
globe. 

The Committee on Communist Aggres- 
sion in the last Congress recorded sworn 
testimony of over 330 witnesses reveal- 
ing the Communist pattern for world 
conquest. Every Member of Congress 
should read that report. 


PRINTING OF COPIES OF HEARINGS 
ON TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTEN- 
SION ACT OF 1955 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 83) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed 2,500 additional copies of the hear- 
ings on H. R. 1, the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1955, held by the Committee on 
Ways and Means for the use of the said 
committee, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. ALLEN cf Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman from Tennessee state whether 
he took this matter up with the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means? 

Mr. COOPER. I have conferred with 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REED] and he and I are in full 
agreement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on the Judiciary may have 
until midnight tonight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 
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THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO: HERO OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
(1746-1817) 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Thaddeus 
Kosciusko was one of those brave and 
restless Polish fighters for freedom who 
was so strongly motivated by a love of 
liberty that we would go almost any- 
where and take part in any battle pro- 
vided it was for a righteous cause. It 
was this feeling which brought him to 
America not long after our revolutionary 
war had begun. He arrived in Phila- 
delphia in August of 1776 and immedi- 
ately applied for military service. He was 
admitted, and charged with the draw- 
ing up of plans for fortifying the Dela- 
ware River. The success of this work 
earned him a commission as colonel of 
engineers in the Continental Army. 

In the spring of the following year he 
joined the Northern Army at Ticon- 
deroga. Later the fortifications he 
erected at Saratoga contributed greatly 
to the brilliant victory of our forces 
there. During the next 2 years he was 
placed in charge of the building of for- 
tifications at West Point. Subsequently 
he took part in the battle of Charles- 
ton, and was among the first of the Con- 
tinentals to enter that city after its evac- 
uation by the British. On October 13, 
1783, Congress made him a brigadier 
general. 

Having served this country and its 
cause successfully and brilliantly, in July 
of 1784 he returned to his native land, 
hoping to carry on the fight for her free- 
dom. For more than 20 years he con- 
tinued his brave but unfortunately fu- 
tile efforts for Poland's freedom and died 
in exile in Switzerland in 1817. 

Today on the 209th anniversary of 
his birthday we solemnly honor his noble 
memory. We do this not only because he 
fought for our independence, but also 
because he was a vigorous champion of 
the universal cause of human freedom as 
long as he lived. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Rules may have until 
midnight tomorrow night to file certain 
privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


POSSIBILITY OF INUNDATION OF 
LONG ISLAND BY THE ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 


February 14 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
the incredibly realistic possibility that 
the fiat, low plains of Long Island may 
be inundated by the Atlantic Ocean must 
be recognized. Despite the fact that we 
have had a series of hurricanes, starting 
with the great storm in 1929, including 
the hurricane of 1938, another in 1944, 
and concluding with Carol and Edna in 
1954, the danger to this sand peninsula, 
which juts 150 miles out from New York 
City, is not understood. Those who 
would seek to save the land operate with- 
in a difficult legal framework which, also, 
is not understood. I am setting forth, 
here, not only the problem but the solu- 
tion agreed upon by all concerned. 

The Weather Bureau has unequivo- 
cally stated that Long Island is now in 
the hurricane path. What does this 
mean? Every few years, and possibly 
several times a year, a devastating storm 
will strike the south shore of Long 
Island, Protecting some 50 miles of this 
south shore is a sand barrier known as 
Fire Island. At the present rate of ero- 
sion and storm destruction Fire Island 
will be split and broken within 15 years. 
Corrective action can stop this. What 
happens if no action is taken? The At- 
lantic Ocean will jump 3 or 4 miles, will 
cross the Great South Bay, and begin its 
dreadful erosion work on the mainland 
proper. 

At the east end of Long Island there is 
no sand barrier other than beach dunes. 
These, too, are being eroded, destroyed, 
and eaten away at a rapid rate. And 
once the high bluffs are leveled, there 
will be no impediment to the ocean roll- 
ing inland. 

Long Island’s north shore also suffers 
from serious erosion conditions. It re- 
ceives a full share of any storm damage, 
Thus, any action taken to save the island 
must be comprehensive. 

In ages past every shore front owner 
was required to protect his own prop- 
erty. The local community, State, and 
Federal Government did not contribute 
to the protection of a man’s individual 
property. This philosophy is still good. 
However, on Long Island a different situ- 
ation exists. Very few people are able 
to pay the high price of bulkheads and 
jetties for protection of their own prop- 
erty. It is often true, too, that where 
an individual property owner builds a 
defensive bulkhead, he will unwittingly 
damage the property of his neighbor. 
This is one of the most important rea- 
sons why the entire program must be 
comprehensive. 

Because of the necessity for commu- 
nity approach villages first became in- 
terested, recognizing that protection of 
the shorefront benefited the area directly 
behind the raging seas. Soon the county 
took an active part, and before long the 
State of New York took the lead under 
the guidance of the Duryea Commission 
in the early forties. 

Now, however, the situation has be- 
come so serious that the Federal Govern- 
ment must, I repeat, must take an active 
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role. The responsibility for shoreline 
protection rests with the Army Corps of 
Engineers, under the Secretary of the 
Army. No comprehensive plan can be 
undertaken without their approval. 
They are ideally suited by experience and 
equipment to conduct the necessary sur- 
vey of Long Island. They are also aware 
of our plight on Long Island. They are 
aware of the fact that this sandy penin- 
sula can be completely eroded in several 
generations, within the life span of an 
individual. 

Yet, there exists on the books today 
Public Law 727 of the 79th Congress. 
This prohibits the Federal Government 
from participating in shore protection 
except in front of publicly owned prop- 
erty such as a Coast Guard station or a 
public beach. And even then the Federal 
Government is limited to the extent of 
one-third of any cost for work done to 
protect that publicly owned property. 
Consequently, the Federal contribution 
to erosion control on Long Island would 
be infinitesimally small. At the present 
time the gentleman from New Jersey, 
Congressman JAMES AUCHINCLOSS, and I 
have introduced identical bills in this 
session of Congress—H. R. 31 and H. R. 
3146. These proposals would allow the 
Federal Government to contribute up to 
one-third of the total cost of protecting 
the shores of all property, public or pri- 
vate. Such a bill would produce a joint 
venture: the county, the State, and the 
Federal Government would participate 
in the overall program as partners. 

There is one more phase which must 
be examined. Before any work can be 
done, a survey must be made of every 
foot of the shore front to be protected. 
This survey must be in the form of a de- 
tailed, comprehensive, technical study. 
It is not something that can be accom- 
plished in a few days. The present 
length of time required for a survey of 
Long Island’s south shore is estimated at 
a 6-month minimum and probably far 
closer to a year. The Federal Govern- 
ment cannot participate without such a 
survey, nor can any money be authorized 
or appropriated without this survey. 

Last year the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers was allocated in the 
budget, $100,000 for all survey work on 
beach erosion. This pitiful amount was 
a drop in the bucket in comparison to 
total requirements. We, on Long Island, 
were allocated a cash outlay of approxi- 
mately $3,000, but the survey for the 
south shore would cost $50,000—50 per- 
cent to be paid by the State and county, 
and 50 percent by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Suffolk County advanced $12,500 
and the State of New York advanced 
$12,500, but the Federal Government was 
not in a position to match these funds. 
There was a proposed arrangement 
whereby the State or county would ad- 
vance the required funds to the engi- 
neers under a repayment agreement. 
This would have meant that the engi- 
neers could have started their program 
late last fall. Tragically, though, these 
negotiations seemed never the have ma- 
terialized. 

Fortunately, due to the excellent 
teamwork of our legislators in Albany, 
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a new approach may be in the offing. 
Edmund R. Lupton from my own dis- 
trict has had a great deal of experience 
in this field, There is no lack of under- 
standing. 

Last week I introduced a bill, H. R. 
3811, which will authorize a special 
study for what I call the “hurricane” 


area. This includes New England, New 


York, Long Island, and New Jersey. 
Funds would be authorized and appro- 
priated to the Beach Erosion Board to 
allow them to make the necessary studies 
and survey in the affected areas. This is 
in the nature of an emergency proposi- 
tion and should not in any way detract 
from the requests made by the Beach 
Erosion Board for other funds. Senator 
Bos, of Connecticut, has introduced a 
similar measure in the other body. I 
hope the committees to which these bills 
are referred—both the Senate and House 
Public Works—will act as soon as pos- 
sible so that we may present our case to 
the Appropriations Committee at once. 

One of the criticisms usually leveled 
at parliamentary governments is that 
they are slow to act in time of crisis. 
This criticism has proved to be un- 
founded if we are to use as examples the 
last two Great Wars and the Korean con- 
flict. We have also risen quickly to 
the occasion of revitalizing the threat- 
ened economies of many free nations 
throughout the world who would have 
gone under. Well, Long Island can go 
under, too. It can go under the Atlantic 
Ocean. We are faced with an unbeliev- 
able crisis. The terrible burden of re- 
sponsibility rests squarely upon the Con- 
gress, the Corps of Engineers and the 
governors of the several States. Let us 
prove that we can act when an emer- 
gency strikes at home, that we can act 
now, that we will act now. 


ANNIVERSARY OF ARIZONA'S 
ADMISSION TO THE UNION 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, in 47 States of our Nation February 
14 is St. Valentine’s Day. But in the 
State of Arizona it is Admission Day. 
It is the anniversary of that day in 1912 
when the State of Arizona became a 
member of this Union. 

I respectfully submit to the House that 
this is the anniversary of a great day 
not only for the State of Arizona but for 
the United States of America. The baby 
State of Arizona has literally grown out 
of its three-cornered pants in the last 
few years and with the fine help which 
we have received from our sister States 
we have certainly made the desert 
bloom like a rose. The foundation has 
been laid for even greater growth in the 
future. 

All that is needed to make this prom- 
ise become reality is water. With water, 
the productivity of our soil and the pro- 
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duction of our factories will continue to 
add ever-increasing bounty for the needs 
of our people and the wealth and secu- 
rity of our Nation. I hope and pray that 
the obstacles both technological and le- 
gal new in the path of the development 
of water for the arid West, will soon be 
removed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
State of Arizona sent some very distin- 
guished men here to be helpful, too. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank 
the gentlemen, assuming that he refers 
to me. 


THE LATE GEN. BREHON B. SOMER- 
VELL 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
T ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. , A 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
we were all saddened by the news of the 
death of Gen. Brehon Somervell yester- 
day in Ocala, Fla. General Somervell 
was born in Little Rock, Ark., in 1892. 
He won an appointment to West Point 
in 1910 and graduated 4 years later, sixth 
in the class of 106. 

I am sure we all know of his fine 
leadership during the Second World War 
as the head of the Service of Supply. 
His achievements in that branch of the 
service were impressive and received 
worldwide recognition. In the First 
World War General Somervell won the 
Distinguished Service Cross for a daring 
reconnaissance in the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive as a Corps of Engineers lieuten- 
ant colonel. He also won a Distin- 
guished Service Medal for vital con- 
struction of gas and ammunition depots 
under fire in France. 

In 1925, General Somervell assisted 
in a navigation survey of the Rhine and 
Danube Rivers for the League of Nations 
and late in 1933 conducted a comprehen- 
sive economic survey of Turkey. Be- 
tween his colorful foreign and Washing- 
ton assignments he completed many im- 
portant engineering projects. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to join the distinguished gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] in his re- 
marks concerning General Somervell. 
General Somervell had relatives in my 
hometown. We were all very fond of 
him and I should like to join the gentle- 
man in expressing deep regret at his un- 
timely passing. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I thank the 
gentleman. In the passing of Brehon 
Somervell the Nation loses a great public 
servant, a great patriot, and a distin- 
guished leader in many fields of human 
endeavor. 
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ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to meet 
on Wednesday next. P 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object—and I do 
not intend to object—will the gentle- 
man please inform the House of the pro- 
gram for the week? 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McCORMACE. I shall be very 
giad to do that. The program, as I 
announced last week, is for Wednesday, 
the pay raise bill. On Thursday, al- 
though no rule has yet been reported out, 
H. R. 1. I am scheduling that for 
Thursday, and Friday if necessary. If 
it is brought up this week, I expect that 
it will be completed this week. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in Michigan, we have a very 
important meeting coming up the last 
of the week. I was wondering how 
many of us would be able to get away 
for that meeting. As you will recall, the 
labor movement up there, in the persons 
of Walter Reuther and Gus Scholle, took 
over the State administration. Will we 
be able to get away to attend what might 
be called the funeral services up there? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I assume the 
gentleman will admit that Walter 
Reuther is one of the outstanding Amer- 
icans of today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam glad to get 
that admission. I am sure Walter 
Reuther will be very glad to read in the 
Recorp here that the gentleman does 
admit that he is an outstanding 
American. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I did 
not say what for. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What is the seri- 
ous inquiry my friend is making? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
serious point is: How many of the few 
remaining Republicans in Michigan can 
get away to attend that State conven- 
tion Friday and Saturday? 

Mr. McCORMACE. That is a parlia- 
mentary inquiry that is outside of the 
House, The gentleman is just being 
facetious. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
are we going to vote on on Friday? 

Mr. MASON. H. R. 1. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. H. R. 1? 

Mr. McCORMACK. We expect to 
vote on that on Friday. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is that 
a Republican or Democratic measure? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is for the 
gentleman to decide. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]? 

There was no objection. 
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THE LATE ALLISTER COCHRANE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of the House appreciate very 
much the cooperation given us by every 
employee who constitutes a part of the 
organization of the House, from the 
page boys up, and we are deeply grieved 
when we read of the death of any em- 
ployee of the House, particularly one who 
has rendered long years of honorable and 
trustworthy service to the House and its 
Members. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with sorrow that I 
announce to the House the death on 
October 20, 1954, of Allister Cochrane, 
who for over 50 years served this House 
as an Official Reporter of Debates. 

Mr. Cochrane was born in Brampton, 
Ontario, and studied law at Detroit Col- 
lege of Law. For several years he was a 
court reporter in Detroit. On January 
31, 1902, he came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a substitute reporter, and 
shortly thereafter was appointed by 
Speaker Cannon as an Official Reporter 
of Debates. He served in that capacity 
during the tenure of 11 Speakers, until 
his retirement in June 1953. 

Gifted with great skill in his profes- 
sion, expert in the use of the English lan- 
guage, and learned in the history and 
traditions of the House, he filled his posi- 
tion with distinction. Few men have 
had the honor to be associated with the 
House of Representatives for so long, yet 
in his devotion to duty, his ability, and 
his integrity, Allister Cochrane typified 
many persons who have devoted a large 
part of their lives to the service of this 
body, and upon whose experience and 
knowledge of its procedures the House 
relies so much for the orderly carrying 
on of its functions. 

Those of us who were his friends will 
miss him, and we mourn his passing. 


HALL OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make a statement on the use of the Hall 
of the House of Representatives. 

Rule XXXI reads: 

The Hall of the House shall be used only 
for the legislative business of the House and 
for the caucus meetings of its Members, 
except upon occasions where the House by 
resolution agrees to take part in any cere- 
monies to be observed therein; and the 
Speaker shall not entertain a motion for the 
Suspension of this rule. 


A great many Members have asked the 
Parliamentarian and the present occu- 
pant of the chair about the use of the 
Hall of the House of Representatives. At 
any time in the future when any Member 
desires to entertain a group except Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives it 
will be held that the caucus room is open 
for that purpose, but not the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
Yates! for 20 minutes. 
Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
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10 additional minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 27 I introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 180 proposing that the Government 
of the United States, in cooperation with 
the Government of Japan, provide for 
the construction in the city of Hiro- 
shima, Japan, of a nuclear reactor ded- 
icated to the advancement of peace and 
progress through the production of 
power for industrial purposes. 

The reception given this proposal by 
my colleagues has been most encourag- 
ing, and I am grateful to my distin- 
guished friend from Mississippi, Repre- 
sentative FRANK SMITH, for filing a simi- 
lar bill, House Joint Resolution 210. 

In the brief period since I last ad- 
dressed the House in support of the reso- 
lution, significant events have occurred 
which have confirmed the validity of the 
resolution and underscored the tremen- 
dous impact of its underlying thesis upon 
contemporary international relation- 
ships. A few days ago there occurred in 
the Soviet Union another of those mys- 
terous and precipitate convulsions of 
government whose import is shrouded in 
as much secrecy by the Soviets as the 
explosions of their thermonuclear de- 
vises. The change of leadership it pro- 
duced served as the background for one 
of Foreign Minister Molotov’s periodic 
major pronouncements. 

Mr. Molotov first boasted of the success 
which has crowned Soviet efforts in the 
field of hydrogen weapons. 

Such success— 


He said— 


that the United States could appear back- 
ward, 


Mr. Speaker, it is known, of course, 
that Russia has thermonuclear weapons, 
and while it is open to conjecture that its 
efforts in this field are as far advanced as 
Mr. Molotov asserts, one wonders wheth- 
er the question is really important. For 
there is a certain stage in the prepara- 
tion for atomic warfare beyond which 
only a theoretical advantage is gained, 
a point at which the potential for mu- 
tual extinction is reached. It is possible 
that the United States and Russia al- 
ready have reached this point, and the 
prospect of atomic warfare between the 
great powers conjures up such horrible 
visions as to raise serious doubts as to 
the sanity of those who might consider 
it a means for the settlement of disputes. 
Certainly, all possible efforts should be 
taken to prevent the test which would 
determine which has the more potent 
collection of atomic and hydrogen 
gadgets. 

But it was another statement by Mr. 
Molotov that I found much more inter- 
esting and significant: 

The Soviet Union— 


Declared the Russian Foreign Min- 
ister— 
wants competition with the United States, 


not in the production of atomic weapons, but 
in using atomic energy for peaceful aims, 
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With this apparently noble pronounce- 
ment, the enigmatic actions for more 
than a year of Soviet representatives in 
the United Nations suddenly take on 
form and content, all of them directly 
related to the meaning of Mr. Molotov’s 
word “competition.” 

It all began in the summer of 1953 
when Mr. Eisenhower dispatched a 
memorandum to Chairman Lewis 
Strauss of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, in which he suggested the possi- 
bility of the initiation by the United 
States of a joint venture with the other 
nations of the world for the purpose of 
developing the peaceful use of atomic 
energy for the benefit of mankind. Mr. 
Strauss first expressed doubt, but with 
the President’s insistence, he submitted 
the question to members of his staff, and 
to the Department of State for their con- 
sideration. After extensive consulta- 
tions, it was concluded that the idea was 
feasible. The President penciled several 
preliminary drafts of a speech he pro- 
posed to make on the subject, and then 
finally he was ready. On December 8, 
1953, Mr. Eisenhower delivered his mag- 
nificent message before the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

He spoke of universal peace and hu- 
man justice, of the “fearful engines of 
atomic might,” and the “awful arith- 
metic of the atomic bomb.” He pro- 
tested the “hopeless finality of a belief 
that two atomic colossi are doomed ma- 
levolently to eye each other indefinitely 
across a trembling world.” 


My country— 


He declared— 
wants to be constructive, not destructive. 
It wants agreements, not wars. * * * It 
wants * * * tolivein freedom * * * in the 
confidence that the people of every other 
nation enjoy equally the right of choosing 
their own way of life. 


For the attainment of these ends the 
President proposed the creation of an 
international atomic energy agency. 
This body, he said, would be responsible 
for receiving contributions of fissionable 
material from its member states and for 
devising methods of utilizing this mate- 
rial for peaceful purposes. Experts could 
be mobilized to apply atomic energy to 
the needs of agriculture and medicine. 
Ways could be sought of providing 
abundant electrical energy in power- 
starved areas of the world. Such a pro- 
gram, declared the President, would 
prove to the world our primary interest 
in human aspirations, rather than in 
armaments of war. 

This was the atoms-for-peace plan of 
the President of the United States. It 
was imaginetive. It was bold. It was 
positive. It opened up the vista of an 
original and thrilling relationship be- 
tween countries, and a new way of life 
for the world. The members of the 
United Nations were inspired; all except 
the Soviet Union, that is, which seemed 
to be momentarily stunned. 

Subsequently the Department of State 
drafted a plan of action which it sub- 
mitted to representatives of various gov- 
ernments, including the U. S. S. R. All 
of these except the Russians indicated 
their desire to cooperate. On April 27, 
1954, came the inevitable answer from 
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Moscow. The answer was, “No; we 
won’t talk about a plan for peaceful use 
of the atom until the United States has 
agreed to an unconditional prohibition, 
without any safeguards, in the use of 
atomic weapons.” 

That was April 1954. Months con- 
tinued to roll by; and when Septem- 
ber arrived without solution, Secretary 
Dulles determined he would raise the 
issue at the opening session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. When Soviet leaders 
were advised of this several days before 
the speech, they immediately evinced a 
more friendly attitude. “Of course,” 
they murmured, we are ready to talk 
further about the President’s plan.” 
Hopes rose again; but then, in the face 
of Soviet recalcitrance, conversations 
once more bogged down. 

That was September. On December 
4, despite several unsuccessful Soviet 
attempts at amendment, the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly passed a resolution com- 
mending the United States for its initia- 
tive in promoting the atoms-for-peace 
plan and providing for an international 
atomic-energy conference in the sum- 
mer of 1955. Plans for this conference, 
to be held beginning August 8 in Geneva, 
had not been made public until last 
week, not in this country, at least. 
Until last week this information had 
been made public in only one place—in 
the Soviet Union, an action which was 
an outright breach of the promise of 
secrecy on the part of the Soviet dele- 
gate to the Planning Committee. In vio- 
lation of the confidential nature of the 
committee’s deliberations, articles, in 
which these proceedings were carefully 
distorted, began to appear in Pravda and 
Tass during the meetings of the com- 
mittee last month. The remarks by the 
United States delegate, Nobel prize-win- 
ner Dr, I. R. Rabi, were so misconstrued 
that he was forced to object publicly. 

It is the conviction of the United States 
delegate— 


He said— 
that to interject into the technical confer- 
ence political questions and political con- 
troversies of any sort would be to seal the 
doom of the conference, 


And Mr. Speaker, that is apparently 
what the Soviets intend—they intend to 
seal the doom of the conference. Every 
action their representatives have taken 
in the U.N. since the President presented 
his atoms for peace plan has been di- 
rected toward that purpose, of sabotag- 
ing the proposal rather than helping to 
make it effective. The meaning of Mr. 
Molotov's word competition“ as the So- 
viets conceive that term, now becomes 
clear. It means bitter, unrelenting ob- 
structionism of every kind, shape, and 
form. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Molotov has 
refused to consider the possibility of co- 
operation with the United States in what 
must be man’s greatest mission of mod- 
ern time, but this he refuses to do. His 
words are plain enough: He wants com- 
petition—not cooperation, Mr. Speaker, 
but competition with the United States 
in the use of atomic energy for peace- 
ful aims. It was my impression when I 
read his speech, and when I prepared my 
remarks last Friday, that with his pro- 
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nouncement began the latest Russian of- 
fensive of the cold war. 

This is still my impression, Mr. 
Speaker, despite a report in yesterday’s 
paper that the U. S. S. R. desires an eas- 
ing of world tensions. That report, 
based on an interview of the new Rus- 
sian Premier, Nikolai Bulganin, with 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., would 
offer hope, if Mr. Bulganin’s remarks 
could be accepted at face value, of 
greater cooperation by the U. S. S. R. in 
the peaceful use of atomic energy. We 
would welcome wholehearted evidence of 
Soviet desire to ease world tensions. But 
based on previous experience with such 
cooperation, however, I would say that 
unless these declarations are followed by 
positive deeds—such as a contribution 
of fissionable materials by the Soviet 
Union to the international atomic pool 
to which the United States has already 
given 220 pounds and Great Britain 44— 
they offer little hope for a reversal of 
Russia’s noncooperative behavior. Bul- 
ganin called Molotov’s speech “an ob- 
jective appraisal of facts“ which fully 
refiects the views of the Soviet Govern- 
ment.” One has difficulty in reconciling 
this approval of Molotov’s statements 
with the Premier's own remarks express- 
ing the desirability of a lessening of ten- 
sions. However, this is not the first time 
that Moscow has played a contradictory 
theme in counterpoint. 

Unless there be a drastic change in 


Kremlin policy in tune with Mr. Bulga- 


nin’s interview, we anticipate that hav- 
ing placed every possible roadblock in 
the path of America’s atoms-for-peace 
plan in the United Nations, the Soviet 
Union will seek in the next few months, 
to convince the world that the U. S. S. R., 
rather than the United States is the 
initiator and the real protagonist of the 
atoms-for-peace program. Not only 
will opposition to the American proposal 
be continued, but Russia will make every 
effort to appropriate it bodily and send 
it out to the world labeled: “Made in the 
U. S. S. R.“ 

This newest thrust in Communist 
world strategy took form as early as 
last July, when Moscow announced that 
the Soviet Union had put into operation 
the first atomic plowerplant. This un- 
true statement, untrue because both we 
and the British have been generating 
small quantities of atomic power for sev- 
eral years, was followed by a belated an- 
nouncement on January 14, that the 
U. S. S R. intended to reveal to the Ge- 
neva Conference some details about this 
reactor. Three days later, Pravda stat- 
ed that atomic development data and 
equipment were going to be given to 
China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
and East Germany, to enable these coun- 
tries to construct their own cyclotrons 
and reactors. Assistance to other coun- 
tries, presumably including nations out- 
side the Iron Curtain, was reported to be 
“under consideration.” 

On January 19, Pravda editorialized 
that the offer of reactor information to 
the Geneva Conference, and of data and 
equipment to the five satellite nations, 
was proof of the good intentions of the 
U. S. S. R. “The Soviet Union,” it as- 
serted, “is seeking consistently and per- 
sistently to make atomic energy serve 
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man” whereas “the ruling circles of the 
United States of America have not only 
put atomic energy to the service of mili- 
tary purposes but have also begun work- 
ing out specific plans for preparing an 
atomic war.” 

Last week, this “peaceful use” cam- 
paign was carried a step further by the 
Chinese Communists. Flaying the 
alleged use by the United States of “the 
threat of atomic weapons to achieve its 
goal of the forcible occupation of our 
territory,” they hailed the Soviet Union’s 
“slorious, historic contribution to the 
peaceful use of atomic energy in estab- 
lishing the world’s first atomic power- 
plant in 1954.” 

Mr. Speaker, in the face of this newest 
Soviet counteroffensive, what should be 
our attitude? We must not permit our- 
selves to be deterred by Russian road- 
blocks or irresponsibility. We must con- 
tinue along the bold course charted by 
the President. It is not enough to have 
told the world we seek peace, and the 
peaceful use of the atom. We must keep 
alive, and revive where necessary, the 
imaginative planning which character- 
ized the original presentment, and take 
action to carry it out. We must act 
within the United Nations itself, but 
more than that we also must take action 
on a direct, nation-to-nation level, just 
as we did in the case of the Marshall plan 
and point 4. 

This will supplement cooperative ef- 
forts undertaken through the U. N., for 
it must be recognized that multinational 
bodies of this type, particularly those 
with sharp ideological cleavages, func- 
tion better as instruments of consultation 
and facilitation, than as actual operating 
units. This was recognized by our own 
Government in connection with the pro- 
posed International Atomic Energy 
Agency. Originally the President thought 
such a body would directly receive and 
dispense radioactive source materials. 
Now, however, the administration en- 
visions a clearinghouse structure, which 
could facilitate, rather than become an 
operating part of, steps toward inter- 
national cooperation. Something of this 
same problem, as well as the related prob- 
lem of security, was recognized by the 
Congress in the 1954 Atomic Energy Act. 
Section 124 of the act, providing for par- 
ticipation in an international atomic pool, 
stipulates that collective arrangements 
can be accepted by the United States only 
on the basis of single nation agreements 
pursuant to section 123. 

Separate, bilateral agreements be- 
tween nations are already being negoti- 
ated by our Government, notably pro- 
posed agreements for power reactor con- 
struction in Canada, and Belgium, as well 
as greater exchange of information and 
assistance between us and the British. 
Various other exchange information ar- 
rangements, as well as training-school 
plans, are either in the process of crea- 
tion or presently functionnig. They are 
commendable, as far as they go. But we 
need to do more. We can do more. 

The President’s message spoke of the 
necessity for providing abundant elec- 
trical energy in power-starved areas of 
the world. This was one of the reasons 
which impelled me to file House Joint 
Resolution 180, to make the atom an in- 
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strument for kilowatts, rather than kill- 
ing. Ina country such as Japan, which 
has a critical power shortage, the oppor- 
tunity is offered to us of making a sig- 
nificant contribution to the well-being 
of its people. As I stated on January 
27, speaking in support of my bill, Japan 
is a country about the size of California. 
It has arable land amounting to only 17 
percent of its total. It has a population 
of 87 million people, increasing at the 
rate of 1 million per year. With avail- 
able farmland completely occupied, more 
people are moving to the cities wherein 
industry must expand in order to permit 
them to live. Even an expanded power 
development based upon present type 
electrical generation will be inadequate 
for many years to come to provide neces- 
sary fulfillment of Japan’s power needs. 
An atomic reactor, occupying a small 
area and generating large quantities of 
power would be a logical answer to this 
problem. 

But more important than these is the 
message to the people of Japan. We 
would be telling them for the first time in 
the potent language of the atom that we 
in the United States come in peace, not 
in war. 

Mr. Speaker, we know that the United 
States desires no domination over the 
economic life of any nation. We know 
this, but sometimes—for one reason or 
another—our motives and actions are 
misconstrued. Let us be careful, there- 
fore, in our discussions and dealings with 
the peoples of other nations for the de- 
velopment of the peaceful atom, that we 
do not provoke animosities and burning 
resentments through improvident and 
unnecessary limitations. It is desirable 
that they be permitted to build their own 
industry as they see their best course, 
and we must not unduly restrict such 
self-development and progress. 

Thomas Jefferson once said: 

Not in our day, but at no distant one, we 
may shake a rod over the heads of all, which 
may make the stoutest of them trembie. But 
I hope our wisdom will grow with our power, 
and teach us that the less we use our power 
the greater it will be. 


Mr. Speaker, the world stands upon 
the threshold of a new and wondrous 
era. We would welcome Mr. Bulganin’s 
cooperation, rather than Mr. Molotov’s 
competition. That choice, however, is 
the Soviet Union’s. As for our part, let 
the script of history show that it was the 
United States which led the world to- 
ward the renaissance implicit in the 
promise of the peaceful atom. We have 
the means within our grasp. Let us 
move forward now. 

I urge prompt consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 180. 


DEADLINE ON DIXON-YATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
METCALF). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PRICE] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to congratulate my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates], for his 
fine presentation and explanation of the 
resolution which he has introduced in 
this Congress. I listened with a great 
deal of interest to the gentleman from 
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IIlinois in his well-chosen explanation, 
and I want to compliment him on the 
work he is doing in that regard. 

Mr. Speaker, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has until tomorrow, February 15, 
to withdraw from the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract without further cost to the Govern- 
ment. That is the agreement made be- 
tween the Government and Dixon-Yates 
at the time the contract was signed. 

The Government can cancel the 
Dixon-Yates contract at any time, but 
cancellation would subject the Govern- 
ment to the payment of costs to the 
company. February 15 is the deadline 
date for withdrawal without need to pay 
any cancellation charges. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Atomic Energy 
Commission to exercise its privilege be- 
fore it is too late and to rid itself of this 
festering sore known as the Dixon-Yates 
plan. 

So long as the AEC remains a party to 
the Dixon-Yates contract it can never 
hope to restore its lost prestige in the 
eyes of the public and the Congress. 

With Dixon-Yates on its neck, AEC can 
never hope to devote full time and atten- 
tion to the development of atomic energy 
for national defense and peacetime uses, 
the mission for which it was established. 

Members who are interested can read 
the documented story of the Dixon- 
Yates deal, so far as the records disclose, 
in the report prepared by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] and 
myself. The Holifield-Price report ap- 
pears in a print of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy dated January 1955 
which contains the majority—83d Con- 
gress—and minority views on a commit- 
tee resolution last November to waive a 
30-day waiting period prescribed in the 
law in connection with the Dixon-Yates 
contract. 

The Holifield-Price report begins at 
page 22 of the joint committee print of 
January 1955. In 80 printed pages we 
have set down the whole complicated, 
sometimes dull and sometimes fascinat- 
ing, story of Dixon-Yates, 

This is the story of a scheme first 
hatched by Joseph M. Dodge as Director 
o2 the Budget Bureau, matured by 
Dixon-Yates, and executed by Lewis L. 
Strauss, Chairman of the AEC. The 
architects of the plan in its developed 
form were Edgar H. Dixon and Anthony 
G. Seal, two executives who received 
their training in Electric Bond & Share 
Corp. 

Indeed, we say in our report that the 
Dixon-Yates deal, with its interlocking 
holding companies, its complicated con- 
tractual devices, its devious arrange- 
ments for supplying power to TVA 
through AEC as an intermediary, all 
smack of the genius of utility executives 
long associated with intricate maneu- 
vers of Electric Bond & Share Corp. 

We state in the report our regret that 
agencies of the Government allowed 
themselves to become instruments for 
the promotion of this enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, an opportunity remains 
for the Atomic Energy Commission to 
cut short this disgraceful episode and 
to withdraw from the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract without further cost to either party. 
AEC Chairman Strauss, who did so much 
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to bring about this deal, can act quickly 
to set it aside. 

If Chairman Strauss fails to act, he 
must accept the further responsibility 
of embroiling AEC in political contro- 
versy and diversion from its main tasks 
for years to come. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? ~ 

Mr. PRICE. I am glad to yield to my 
distinguished colleague from California. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. Is it not true that 
testimony given under oath to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy by General 
Nichols, the General Manager of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, showed that 
this would cost the taxpayers $3,850,000 
a year minimum more than if the same 
amount of energy were purchased from 
the TVA? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes; that is the fact as 
developed in testimony by our committee. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Totaling $90 million 
over the 25 years of the contract, I be- 
lieve. 

Mr. PRICE. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And is it not also 
true that Mr. Wessenauer, of the TVA, 
testified that their computation of the 
excess cost to the taxpayers was more 
than $5 million a year or a total of $140 
million? 

Mr.PRICE. Yes; the gentleman from 
California is absolutely correct. On that 
point I might state that the Atomic 
Energy Commission has never satisfac- 
torily disproved Mr. Wessenauer’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And unless this con- 
tract is cancelled within the next 2 days— 
either today or tomorrow—the taxpayers 
of the United States will be burdened 
with this excess cost for power from the 
Dixon-Yates plant? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes; that is true. But 
the more serious thing is the fact that 
we find the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which is the most important agency in 
our Federal Government, embroiled in 
political disputes and forced to accept 
a directive which places them in a re- 
sponsibility far remote from the func- 
tions they were established to perform. 
I think that is the most serious objection 
to the Dixon-Yates contract. It is a 
subterfuge; it is a use of the atomic- 
energy law to force the Atomic Energy 
Commission into the position of being a 
power broker to provide industrial power 
for the Memphis area, power which the 
Atomic Energy Commission itself does 
not need and not 1 kilowatt of which 
it will use now or in the future, as far 
as we can see. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I agree with the 
gentleman. I expect to address my re- 
marks to that point in just a few mo- 
ments. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Sup- 
pose the Atomic Energy Commission re- 
fuses to act. May the Congress cancel 
that contract? 

Mr. PRICE. The Congress could by 
resolution take action; for instance, that 
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it was the sense of the Congress that this 
is something remote from the responsi- 
bility of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and is not in the public interest. Also it 
could take action by denying appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission 
in the future to fulfill this contract. 


SPECIAL ORDER TRANSFERRED 


Mr. ASHMORE (at the request of Mr. 
FLYNT) asked and was given permission 
to transfer his special order for Thurs- 
. 17, to Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 16. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is 
recognized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past year and a half I have 
watched with growing concern the de- 
terioration of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. This Commission composed of 
five men (when fully constituted) has 
in my opinion the most important man- 
agerial function of all of our Federal 
Commissions. We have depended on 
this Commission to produce plutonium 
and other fissionable and fusionable ma- 
terials for atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

We have depended on this Commission 
to promote the engineering and testing 
of these weapons—weapons which in my 
opinion give the free nations the strength 
for defense or retaliation against Com- 
munist aggression. If it had not been 
for this strength in my humble opinion 
the Soviet wave of aggression would have 
long ago inundated the free nations of all 
Europe and all of Asia. It would in such 
an event, have inevitably threatened the 
shores of the free nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy since its inception I 
want to pay tribute to all of the men 
who have served on the Atomic Energy 
Commission—including the present in- 
cumbents—for their years of dedication 
and service to their Nation. In the main 
they have done a good job. We stand 
today pre-eminent in the field of 
atomic-hydrogen weapons. If freedom 
and liberty is to prevail on this earth, we 
must maintain that position of strength 
until sanity prevails, and men realize 
that self-preservation demands the elim- 
ination of atomic-hydrogen war. 

If our position of increasing progress 
and strength is to be maintained in the 
weapon field, we must take no chances 
of confusion, obstruction, or diversion of 
the attention of the Atomic Energy Com- 
missioners from their important and pri- 
mary mission. This is one Commission 
which must function efficiently and 
smoothly or our national interest will be 
jeopardized. 

As of today the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is not functioning smoothly. It 
is torn by dissension and bitterness. It 
has been diverted from its statutory 
function by Presidential directive. It 
has been plunged into the hot boiling cal- 
dron of partisan political controversy 
which is fired by the public versus pri- 
vate power debate, It has lost its statu- 
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tory independence and has become sub- 
servient to direction from so-called high- 
er authority. The Commission has lost 
the high regard of many Members of 
Congress in both legislative bodies. No 
longer does it occupy a special high level 
of consideration and confidence, in the 
minds of the legislators. It has fallen 
from its high position because it deserted 
the high mission assigned to it by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946—a nonparti- 
san, nonpolitical, noncontroversial mis- 
sion which had as its great objective the 
production of nuclear weapons for the 
protection of our Nation. 

What are the factors behind this unde- 
sirable and undeniable condition of de- 
terioration of the former unity in the 
Commission? Why has the Commission 
become embroiled in partisan political 
controversy? 

Why has the Commission been diverted 
from its primary mission and ordered to 
assume duties which are strange and un- 
related to its atomic duties? 

These are the questions which must 
be answered. These pose the problems 
which must be solved if the Nation's best 
interest is to be served. 

My speech today will be directed to the 
evaluation of these problems. I hope 
that my remarks are objective as I have 
no personal animosity or bitterness to- 
ward any individual officially concerned. 
I have a high personal respect for their 
integrity and the contributions of time 
and thought which they have given in 
the past to the almost insoluble problems 
presented. Their present situation is 
not entirely of their own making by any 
means, neither can the blame be laid 
solely at the door of any individual. 
Nevertheless the situation is serious and 
unless drastic measures are taken now, 
the momentum due to past harmonious 
administration will soon be lost and fu- 
ture progress will undoubtedly be re- 
tarded. 

To understand the present disunity in 
the Commission—it might first be in 
order to explore the reasons why Con- 
gress deemed it proper to set up by sta- 
tute the commission form of administra- 
tion of the atomic energy development. 

The debates and hearings on the Atom- 
je Energy Act of 1946—McMahon 
Act—show conclusively that Congress 
realized that we were embarking on a 
new and revolutionary project. Men of 
most conservative political and economic 
views realized that old rules must be sus- 
pended in this instance. The military 
authority was subordinated to Govern- 
ment direction. Government financing 
only was instituted. Restrictive security 
provisions were given statutory status. 
Exclusive Government ownership of 
atomic plants, nuclear source and fin- 
ished materials, and many other special 
legislative authorizations were enacted. 

A great deal of thought was given to 
the type of management of this great 
new enterprise, which would eventually 
spend billions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
funds. It was finally decided that a 
Commission of five men should be the 
managerial authority. It was thought 
then and as late as June 1954, when the 
revision of the original McMahon Act of 
1946 was made, that the Commission 
form of management was best. 
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I believe a wise decision was made in 
1946 and in 1954 on this point. The 
scope of duties, the magnitude of the 
operation and the potential field of de- 
velopment and application in weapon 
and peacetime uses is indeed beyond the 
capacity of time and intellect of one per- 
son, gifted though he might be. 

A great advantage of having a five- 
man administrative board is the oppor- 
tunity to bring to bear on major prob- 
lems the composite judgment of five in- 
dividuals plus the specialized skill and 
experience of one or more highly quali- 
fied men in the specific field of the prob- 
Jem. Another advantage is that each of 
the five men can be selected from the 
major fields of private enterprise which 
are prominent in the atomic develop- 
ment activities. 

In the past, Commissioners have been 
selected from widely diversified activi- 
ties, such as management, finance, 
science, engineering, industrial produc- 
tion, public relations, and so forth. As 
far as I know, political affiliation was 
never the requisite for appointment. As 
a result of representation from these 
various fields of endeavor and experi- 
ence, I believe that well-rounded Com- 
missions were appointed. The formula 
has been successful and has operated, 
until recently, in a harmonious manner. 

During the consideration of the 1954 
revision of the 1946 Atomic Energy Act, 
however, a new and what proved to be a 
discordant note, was struck. A provi- 
sion of the new law sought to make the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission the principal officer. This was 
new language. Either it meant some- 
thing or it was unnecessary. 

Subsequent debate and testimony 
made it clear that this provision was 
designed to give the Chairman a special 
position above the other four Commis- 
sioners. 

The Chairman appeared in public 
hearings and testified on behalf of the 
language and offered a recommendation 
of a task force of the first Hoover Com- 
mission, which in his opinion, justified 
the language. His close friend, Com- 
missioner Joseph Campbell, went further 
than the Chairman in his testimony on 
this point. Mr. Campbell, although he 
had accepted a position on the 5-man 
commission previously, testified that he 
doubted if the 5-man commission form 
of management was the proper one. He 
preferred a 1-man management. 

When I sought to write into the law an 
amendment to provide equal access to 
information by each of the five Commis- 
sioners in matters pertinent to their 
atomic duties, it was defeated in com- 
mittee. Later the same amendment was 
introduced on the House floor by the 
then minority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 
It was again defeated. I recount these 
incidents to show that the seeds of dis- 
unity and resentment were being planted 
as far back as early 1954. 

Of course the other three Commission- 
ers resented this attempt to subordinate 
their positions on the Commission to 
that of the Chairman. They resented 
the failure to provide a guaranty of equal 
access to information necessary in the 
performance of their duties. 
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Coincident with these matter concern- 
ing the prestige and coordinate privi- 
leges of Commissioners, the Dixon-Yates 
controversy was forced upon the Com- 
mission. 

I do not intend to discuss this contro- 
versy in detail at this time. Suffice it to 
say that the President, through letters 
and budget directive, forced the unwill- 
ing majority of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission into the position of abdicating 
their independence, as members of a 
statutory commission—its members ap- 
proved by the Senate for fixed terms— 
to follow his directive or to resign. 

Mr. Zuchert's term expired about this 
time. Dr. Smyth subsequently resigned, 
and Mr. Murray has continued to resist 
this intrusion on the Commission of a 
matter foreign to its mission. All of the 
three last-named Commissioners object- 
ed vigorously to this intrusion by higher 
authority in their regular duties and 
functions. 

The Chairman of the Commission, Mr. 
Strauss, and Mr. Campbell—since re- 
signed—supported this directive, al- 
though they knew then and know now 
the disruption it caused and will con- 
tinue to cause. 

Small wonder then that the unity and 
harmony formerly existing between 
Commissioners under the two former 
Chairmen, Mr. Lilienthal and Mr. Dean, 
no longer exists. 

This is not to say that differences of 
opinion have not existed among Com- 
missioners before. This, of necessity, 
must exist between strong and capable 
men. 

But never before, to my knowledge, 
did such differences go so far as to be 
matters of consideration by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, in execu- 
tive or public session. 

Never before did such differences, if 
any, result in violent charge and coun- 
tercharge in public session. 

Never before has the Commission’s 
primary mission been interfered with by 
Presidential directive, and never before 
has the Commission been forced into 
taking sides in a political controversy. 

Let the blame rest where it deserves to 
rest. I do not seek to pillory any indi- 
vidual. I am pointing out the facts 
today as I see them, let the chips fall 
where they may. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Commission will 
not rid itself of the extraneous function 
of acting as power broker for the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., by canceling the Dixon- 
Yates contract; if the President will not 
sanction such withdrawal and refrain 
from imposing additional duties unre- 
lated to the Commission's primary mis- 
sion; if the Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission is unable to participate 
as part of a five-man team of coequal 
Commissioners, and participate in such 
manner as will restore harmony and 
unity to the Commission’s functions; 
then I cannot see how this situation can 
be solved. No single solution seems ade- 
quate. 

Personality clashes between the pres- 
ent Commissioners might be solved by 
the resignation of the present Commis- 
sioners, but if this should occur, we 
would lose the benefit of men of expe- 
rience in an already sadly depleted group 
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of experienced Commissioners. Mr. 
Strauss and Mr. Murray are the only 
two commissioners left with years of ex- 
perience in this complicated field. This 
is no reflection on the other Commis- 
sioner, Dr. Libby, an eminent physicist 
recently appointed. 

If one or all resigned, the new Com- 
mission would still be involved in the 
Dixon-Yates controversy. 

The transfer of supervision of the 
Dixon-Yates contract to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority would not be a complete 
solution as the 25-year contract rests on 
the action of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission under section 164 of the new act. 
It would relieve the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of administrative duties, but the 
political and economic burden would still 
remain. 

Mr. Speaker, I make this speech today 
without bitterness or vindictiveness. I 
make it because I have reluctantly been 
forced to the conclusion that drastic 
steps must be taken if this deplorable 
situation is corrected. 

The welfare of the Nation, the public 
interest, is paramount over persons and 
personalities. The function of this com- 
mission must be restored to its former 
efficiency. 

Unless this can be done by a complete 
change in relationship between its pres- 
ent membership, then I fear, a change 
must be made. 

The men who are now on the commis- 
sion are strong and able men. In each 
case they have rendered valuable service 
to the Nation. If their differences can 
be resolved and if they can be relieved 
of strange and awkward duties foreign 
to their primary mission, then I believe 
each of them can render additional val- 
uable services to their Nation. 

If the present vacancies on the com- 
mission can be filled with competent 
men with diversified backgrounds of ex- 
perience, men who are willing to work to- 
gether, then we can go forward. 

Mr. Speaker, I confess I do not have 
the solution for all the problems posed 
by this situation. 

This much I do earnestly believe: 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
the most important function today of 
any Federal Commission; 

The Atomic Energy Commission must 
operate smoothly and efficiently if the 
public interest is to be served; 

The Atomic Energy Commission must 
devote its function to its principal mis- 
sion, the production of nuclear materials 
and the promotion of their statutory 
uses; 

The Commission should be composed of 
strong, reasonable men with diversified 
backgrounds of qualifications and expe- 
rience, so that this project will have the 
type of management intended by Con- 
gress; 

The Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission must be willing to be part 
of a five-man team of coequal Commis- 
sioners. He must be capable of resolving 
differences of judgment between mem- 
bers of the Commission and himself, 
without bitterness and clash of person- 
ality. 

In conclusion, I hope such measures, 
as are necessary, will be taken soon. 
The responsibility for a solution is not 
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legislative, but executive. It lies at the 
door of the President and the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The public interest demands immedi- 


ate action. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Will the gentleman 
state whether the position he has just 
referred to which, in effect, gives the 
Chairman access to information not 
available to other members of the Com- 
mission is still in effect? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. There is no such 
language in effect, but testimony before 
our committee has shown that other 
members of the Commission have been 
denied information which was available 
to the Chairman. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD.. My attempt was to 
put language into the bill to prevent 
just such usurpation of authority as I 
consider has occurred. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy on its recent 
action when it voted its disapproval of 
the controversial Dixon-Yates power- 
plant contract. 

It is my conviction that this contract 
is indefensible and should be canceled. 

I have spoken several times against 
the Dixon-Yates contract and in sup- 
port of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
program, 

I think it would be in the public in- 
terest for a full and complete congres- 
sional investigation to be made of the 
private power companies and the rates 
being charged the people of the country. 

I want again to thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from California for 
the outstanding contribution he has 
made and the great public service he has 
rendered in this important activity. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man from Tennessee for his kind re- 
marks, 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. EVINS. I should like to express 
my agreement with the statement made 
by the distinguished dean of the delega- 
tion from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper]. The 
gentleman from California, who is a 
very distinguished and certainly a most 
important member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy of the House 
and the Senate, has rendered valuable 
service on that committee, and last year 
led the fight on a very important mat- 
ter which is continuing in controversy. 
I think that the gentleman has proposed 
a proper solution to this matter, that 
the members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission should address themselves to 
the nuclear problem and the atomic- 
energy problem rather than getting into 
a field foreign to their principal pur- 
pose. I am referring to the foreign field 
of being a power broker. 
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It would not be necessary for the mem- 
bers of the AEC to resign if they would 
divorce themselves from that undesir- 
able and improper function. I agree 
with the gentleman in that regard, that 
these gentlemen should address them- 
selves to their most important function 
2 than devoting their time to this 
field. 

I might say further to the gentleman 
that I think the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has lost national prestige and 
national standing in the eyes of the peo- 
ple of this country by their continuing 
bickering and the internal controversy 
that is continuing to go on because they 
got into the political field and economic 
field rather than staying with the im- 
portant subject of atomic energy to 
which this Nation wishes they would 
address themselves in proper fashion. 

I want to commend the gentleman for 
his fine contribution. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. 

Let me say that my first interest in 
this matter was that the Atomic Energy 
Commission was being diverted from its 
primary function; this is still my pri- 
mary interest in the matter. I believe 
this Commission's function is so impor- 
tant that it should not be drawn into 
the highways and byways of political 
controversy. It should continue its pri- 
mary function and devote itself to the 
examination of new steps and new fields 
of weapon improvement for the defense 
of the free world and for peacetime ap- 
plication.. Developments this past year 
have been so fast and comprehensive 
that I fear that even with the five-man 
Commission devoting all its time to the 
subject it could not cover this field. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. According to 
information the gentleman has, based 
on his study does he believe that the 
Dixon-Yates contract would have been 
approved without any pressure from the 
top executive of the country in this 
matter? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am sure that it 
would not have been. Three members 
of this five-man Commission spoke out 
against this matter. They objected to 
it on two grounds: That it involved 
strange and awkward duties for them to 
perform and to which they were not 
accustomed or set up to perform. They 
said, nevertheless, if the President di- 
rected it or the Congress directed them 
to do so, they would do so. 

The directive was issued by the Budget 
Bureau at the instance of the President, 
and later a letter from the President to 
the Chairman of the Commission asked 
that this matter be concluded. Since 
that time, I might say, while there are 
only three acting members of the Com- 
mission at this time, they have refused 
to take action on canceling out by a 
vote of 2to 1. Mr. Strauss and the new 
member, Dr. Libby, the physicist, voted, 
as I understand, against canceling out; 
Mr. Murray, who has led the fight in 
the Commission against this strange and 
awkward mission that they have been 
asked to perform, offered the motion 
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to have the contract canceled. This 
3-man Commission in place of a 5-man 
Commission finds itself in next to the 
last day of their grace period; and unless 
they cancel this contract today or tomor- 
row, the sworn testimony before our 
committee shows it will cost the tax- 
payers of the country between $90 mil- 
lion and $140 million minimum over the 
period of the contract of 25 years. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. So we can 
place the responsibility directly on the 
doorstep of the White House? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That responsibility 
must be placed on the doorstep of the 
White House, because it was the direc- 
tive which was given to the Atomic 
Energy Commission which caused them 
to depart from their original mission. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? g 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I think it would be help- 
ful to the House if the gentleman would 
point out, in answer to the oft-used de- 
fense of the Dixon-Yates contract on 
the basis of private enterprise, that when 
they say although this contract will cost 
the Government more, private enterprise 
pays taxes. Actually in this case the 
Dixon-Yates Co. pays no taxes. The 
Government sets up a fund to pay taxes 
for Dixon-Yates. So the question of tax- 
ation is not involved in this matter. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will be glad to 
comment on that. The Government sets 
aside $600,000 a year in a special fund 
to pay the taxes of the Dixon-Yates firm. 
This is done by a very circuitous method 
of procedure, but it effects the objective 
of paying for the first time that I know 
of, the taxes of a private corporation 
engaged in civilian service to civilians. 

It is a very dangerous precedent, it is 
a precedent which all of private enter- 
prise should be interested in, because 
if private enterprise can be established 
in its capital investment, in this case 
close to $107 million, by using a contract 
with the Government to fund its cap- 
ital-plant investment in this instance, 
then that same credit of the Govern- 
ment can be issued to grocery-store 
chains, to clothing-store chains, to fill- 
ing-station chains, or to any other civil- 
ian function. 

The argument which is frequently 
made that this contract is just as good 
as the Ohio Valley Electric Corp. con- 
tract and the Electric Energy, Inc., con- 
tract of the previous administration 
completely passes the point at issue. It 
is not a question of whether this is as 
good a contract or a worse contract or 
a better contract; the real question is, 
For what purpose does the contract 
exist? 

In the first two instances, the Ohio 
Valley Corp. contract and the Electric 
Energy, Inc., contract, it was to make 
atomic material for weapons for the de- 
fense of the Nation. They were defense 
contracts. In this latter instance, in the 
instance of Dixon-Yates, it is for a civil- 
jan company to render a civilian service 
to civilians in the Memphis area. It has 
nothing to do with contracts for defense. 
Not one kilowatt of it will be used for 
defense. That is the point at issue. 
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Mr. PRICE. The gentleman from 
California anticipated another question 
which I was about to ask. He has al- 
ready answered it. I refer to the fact 
that this contract is not a defense con- 
tract, whereas the Ohio Valley and the 
Electric Energy contracts were for the 
purpose of supplying atomic energy for 
defense purposes. In this contract there 
is not one kilowatt that will actually go 
into AEC operation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
right. This is a devious administrative 
method to put the cloak of national de- 
fense around a civilian contract, for ci- 
vilian purposes, for civilian profit. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. If the purpose of the 
Dixon-Yates steam plant costing $107 
million, according to the estimate, to be 
built in the vicinity of Paducah, or near- 
by, were to furnish power for a defense 
need directly to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, it would be in quite a different 
category? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And I would not be 
on this floor objecting. 

Mr. PRIEST. Neither would I. 

Mr. PRICE. Is it not a fact that the 
closest atomic installation is at least 200 
miles from the Dixon-Yates proposed 
plant? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I believe that Pa- 
ducah is something like 200 or 250 miles 
north. There has been no testimony 
that the electricity which would be gen- 
erated in the Dixon-Yates plant will be 
transmitted anywhere else than to civil- 
jan users in the city of Memphis and the 
surrounding area. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE SINKING OF THE “MAINE” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. f 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow is the 57th anniversary of the 
sinking of the United States battleship 
Maine in the harbor of Habana in Cuba. 
It is an anniversary always observed by 
the veterans of the Spanish-American 
War and by patriotic societies. We shall 
ever revere the memory of the 266 Amer- 
ican sailors whose lives were sacrificed 
in the diabolical explosion that was the 
prelude to the march toward destiny of 
these United States of America. 

Since I have been a Member of this 
body I annually have requested and most 
graciously have been granted unanimous 
consent for a special order on February 
15 that here in the Congress of the 
United States this anniversary of the 
sinking of the Maine should have proper 
observance. Some weeks ago I asked 

_unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 hour on February 15, intending 
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after some brief introductory remarks 
to yield to other Members. 

I was especially interested in the 1955 
observance of this anniversary in this 
body because the present commander in 
chief of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans is the Honorable Lloyd Thurston, 
who was a Member of the 69th Congress 
and the six succeeding Congresses. 

He served with great distinction in this 
body as a Representative from the dis- 
trict in Iowa now represented by Mr. 
LECOMPTE, and during this outstanding 
service of 14 years he had the unusual 
honor, an honor enjoyed by only a few 
in our entire history, of serving on the 
Appropriations Committee, the Ways and 
Means Committee, and the Rules Com- 
mittee. In 1938 he was narrowly de- 
feated for the United States Senate. He 
is a great American, one of the most 
distinguished of the sons of Iowa, and 
the United Spanish War Veterans are 
proud and happy that he now is giving 
the great contribution of his genius and 
of his warm personality to the cause of 
our organization as commander in chief. 

NOT IN SESSION TOMORROW 


Unfortunately, the House will not be in 
session tomorrow. On Wednesday, when 
we next meet, there will be a special 
order on the anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania and most of us 
will wish to join with the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Mappen] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Murray] in pay- 
ing our tribute of appreciation and affec- 
tion to the people of Lithuania. For this 
reason I am making my remarks on the 
Maine anniversary occasion today. 

Declaration of war with Spain quickly 
followed the sinking of the Maine. That 
was 57 years ago. I was then a lad of 15, 
soon to turn into my 16th year, a sopho- 
more in the high school at Benton 
Harbor, Mich. With 7 or 8 others from 
that high school I went to Cuba to partic- 
ipate in the siege of Santiago as a mem- 
ber of the 33d Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry. 

Our late beloved colleague, the Honor- 
able Roy Woodruff, was a member of the 
same regiment. He was a corporal in 
Company G. I was a corporal in Com- 
pany I. In those days a corporal was 
given an appointment parchment signed 
by the colonel of his regiment. I have 
mine hanging on the wall in my office. 
It is signed by Col. C. L. Boynton, 
countersigned by the adjutant of the 
regiment, First Lieutenant Harvey. 

I am the last Spanish War veteran in 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States. I have been 
interested in knowing how many vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War 
later served as Members of this body. 
Unsuccessfully I sought this information 
and, finding it nowhere available, re- 
quested the aid of the ever-accommodat- 
ing and always efficient Dr. Ernest S. 
Griffith, Director of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Con- 
gress. Dr. Griffith has furnished me the 
names of the 96 veterans of the Spanish- 
American War who later were Members 
of this body. 

SOUTH AND NORTH REUNITED 


In the 55th Congress, which ran into 
1899, there were 5 Spanish War veterans, 
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including my late beloved friend, Col. 
James Hamilton Lewis, later for 2 terms 
a senator from Illinois. Another name 
of glory among that group of 5 in the 
55th Congress, Gen. Joseph Wheeler, of 
Alabama. 

It has been said, and with truth, that 
it was the Spanish-American War that 
really healed the wounds of the war of 
the sixties. General Wheeler was one of 
the great heroes of the Confederacy, 
retiring as a lieutenant general. He 
took part in over 400 engagements, was 
wounded 3 times, had 16 horses shot 
under him. Thirty-three years later, 33 
years after Appomattox Court House, he 
was commissioned a general of volun- 
teers, assigned to command a cavalry 
division of the United States Army on the 
foreign soil of Cuba. 

He was in command at the Battle of 
Las Guasimas which marked the first 
victory in our history of troops of the 
United States Army in an overseas en- 
gagement. He engaged in all the con- 
flicts in front of Santiago, was the 
senior member of the commission which 
negotiated the surrender of Santiago, 
and the Spanish Army in Cuba, and later 
during the Philippine Insurrection was 
the commanding general in many en- 
gagements in the Far East. 


TOTAL OF 96 VETERANS 


Other names in this list of 96 veterans 
of the Spanish-American War who have 
served in this body are names that are 
part of our history and are deeply 
bedded in the hearts of our people. 

Coming together to the 60th Congress 
were Richard Pearson Hobson, of Ala- 
bama, and Cordell Hull, of Tennessee. 

To the 62d Congress came Thomas 
Spencer Crago, of Pennsylvania, and 
Leonidas C. Dyer, of Missouri. Congress- 
man Crago was the 1913 commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and I, then on my way to Scranton, Pa., 
where Congressman Dyer was elected 
commander in chief of the United Span- 
ish War Veterans, spent a day and a 
night in Detroit at the national encamp- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
in conference with Congressman Crago, 
Bob Woodside, Rice Means, and Gus 
Hartig blueprinting the future of that 
organization, then of limited member- 
ship confined to the veterans of the 
Cuban and Philippine campaigns and 
the sailors on the high seas, but now 
one of the mightiest forces of dynamic 
patriotism in our country. 

To every Congress up to and including 
the 76th there came new Members who 
had served in the Spanish-American 
War. Then came the 77th Congress, the 
78th Congress, the 79th Congress, the 
80th Congress, and there was no new 
Member from the Spanish-American 
War veterans. The years were beginning 
to catch up on the veterans of this war 
of 57 years ago. I came to the 81st Con- 
gress, I then was 1 of 4 Spanish War 
veterans remaining in this body. Now I 
remain alone. No new Spanish War vet- 
erans were elected to the 82d Congress, 
the 83d Congress, or the 84th Congress. 


INCREASED PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS 


I hope and pray that the 84th Con- 
gress will listen with sympathy and with 
favorable minds to the legislative pro- 
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posals of the aging veterans of this first 
overseas war of our country. We are 
asking nothing for ourselves, but we do 
feel that something should be done for 
the widows of our comrades. They are 
not young women. They are not of a 
moneyed class. They have lived good 
lives dedicated to duty, to country, and 
to God. For the most part they are eking 
out existences on the pittances given 
them as pensions. 

By designation of the national legis- 
lative committee of the United Spanish 
War Veterans I have introduced a bill 
to raise the widows’ pension to $75 a 
month. I have the faith that everyone 
on the Veterans’ Committee and every- 
one in the membership of this body will 
vote for that measure. 

I have also introduced a bill to give 
a long-delayed recognition to a handful 
of naval veterans who have been most 
cruelly discriminated against, all stem- 
ming from the fact that in the Spanish- 
American War there was very little keep- 
ing of records and very little adherence 
to prescribed formalities. These naval 
veterans served in combat and were in 
every way wartime servitors of their 
country as much as were I and other 
qualified members of the Army. 

A third bill I have introduced is to 
give recognition to veterans in the Phil- 
ippines who were in actual combat after 
the date in 1902 arbitrarily set—and I 
think through an inadvertence—that ex- 
cluded these veterans from the pension 
consideration so richly earned by them. 

VETERANS WHO SERVED IN HOUSE 


Mr. Speaker, thinking it will have some 
historical interest as furnishing the only 
list compiled of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War who have served in this 
House, I am including in my remarks the 
following letter from Dr. Griffith: 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Barratr O'Hara, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. O'Hara: In response to your re- 
quest for the names of all Spanish-American 
War veterans who have served in the House 
of Representatives, and your subsequent re- 
quest for the additional information of the 
Congresses these men served in, we submit 
the following list of 96 names. 

The names are arranged according to the 
date of the Congressman’s first election to 
the House of Representatives, 


FIFTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


Joseph Wheeler, Alabama, 47th, 49th 
through 56th. 
David Grant Colson, Kentucky, 54th 
through 55th. 
Charles William F. Dick, Ohio, 55th 
through 58th. 


Edwin E. Robbins, Pennsylvania, 
65th, and 66th. 

James Hamilton Lewis, Washington, 55th. 

FIFTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 

William A. Chanler, New York, 56th. 

Bertram T. Clayton, New York, 56th. 

Henry D. Green, Pennsylvania, 
through 57th. 

Rufus K. Polk, Pennsylvania, 56th through 
57th. 


55th, 


56th 


FIFTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 
Augustus P. Gardner, Massachusetts, 57th 
through 66th. 
James M. Moody, North Carolina, 57th. 
Ariosto A. Wiley, Alabama, 57th through 
Oth. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 


Charles E. Fuller, Illinois, 58th through 
62d, 64th through 69th. 
a Ames, Massachusetts, 58th through 


John Lind, Minnesota, 58th. 

Benjamin G. Humphreys, Mississippi, 58th 
through 69th. 

George A. Loud, Michigan, 58th, 64th. 

Francis B. Harrison, New York, 58th, 60th 
through 63d. 

William Hughes, New Jersey, 58th, 60th, 
61st, 62d. 

Wyatt Aiken, South Carolina, 58th through 
64th. 

FIFTY-NINTH CONGRESS 

Edwin Denby, Michigan, 59th, 60th, 61st. 

Frank S. Dickson, Illinois, 59th. 

Newton W. Gilbert, Indiana, 59th. 

Joseph W. Keifer, Ohio, 45th through 48th, 
59th through 61st. 

John W. Weeks, Massachusetts, 
through 63d. 

SIXTIETH CONGRESS 

Richmond Pearson Hobson, Alabama, 60th 
through 63d. 

Leonard Paul Howland, Ohio, 60th through 
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Cordell Hull, Tennessee, 60th through 66th. 
SIXTY-FIRST CONGRESS 

Willlam Allen Oldfield, Arkansas, 
through 70th." 

Thomas Ray Hamer, Idaho, 61st. 

Robert Charles Wickliffe, Louisiana, 61st, 
62d. 

Charles Edward Creager, Oklahoma, 61st. 

Zachary David Massey, Tennessee, 61st. 


SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


Gist 


William Schley Howard, Georgia, 62d 
through 64th. 
Claudius Ulysses Stone, Illinois, 62d 
through 64th. 


Sydney Anderson, Minnesota, 62d through 
68th. 

Archibald Chapman Hart, New Jersey, 
62d, 63d, 64th. 

George Curry, New Mexico, 62d. 

Thomas Spencer Crago, Pennsylvania, 62d, 
64th through 67th. 

Sam Riley Sells, Tennessee, 62d through 
66th. 

Frank Lester Greene, Vermont, 62d through 
68th. 

Leonidas C. Dyer, Missouri, 62d, 64th to 
72d. 

SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS 5 

Samuel Brashear Avis, West Virginia, 63d. 

Robert Gunn Brenner, New Jersey, 63d. 

Guy Tresillian Helvering, Kansas, 63d, 
64th, 65th. 

Willis James Hulings, Pennsylvania, 63d, 
66th. 

Woodson Ratcliffe Oglesby, New York, 63d, 
through 64th. 

Roy Orchard Woodruff, Michigan, 63d, 67th 
through 82d. 

Matthew M. Neely, West Virginia, 63d 
through 66th, 69th. 

SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 

Burnett Mitchell Chiperfield, Illinois, 64th, 
Tist, 72d. 

Franklin Fowler Ellsworth, Minnesota, 
64th through 66th. 

Richard Patrick Freeman, 
64th through 72d. 

Reuben Locke Haskell, New York, 64th 
through 66th. 

George Hudd_eston, 
through 75th. 

William Francis James, Michigan, 64th 
through 73d. 

Carl Chester Van Dyke, Minnesota, 64th 
through 66th. 


SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


Tom Connally, Texas, 65th through 70th. 
Milton Kraus, Indiana, 65th through 67th. 


Connecticut, 


Alabama, 64th 


Died after being reelected to the 7ist 
Congress. 


Edward Campbell Little, Kansas, 65th 
throught 68th. 

George Richard Lunn, New York, 65th. 

Benjamin Franklin Welty, Ohio, 65th, 66th. 

SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 

Patrick McLane, Pennsylvania, 66th, 

Charles Franklin Ogden, Kentucky, 66th, 
67th. 

William Newell Vaile, 
through 70th. 

Earle Cory Michener, Michigan, 66th 
through 72d, 74th through 8ist. 

SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 

Louls Adams Frothingham, Massachusetts, 
67th through 70th. 

Ardolph Loges Kline, New York, 67th. 

John Charles Speaks, Ohio, 67th through 
Tist. 

Harry McLeary Wurzbach, Texas, 
through 70th, 72d. 

SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 

John Donnan Fredericks, California, 68th, 
69th. 

Scott Leavitt, Montana, 68th through 72d. 

Jonathan Mayhew Wainwright, New York, 
68th through 71st. 

Joseph Scott Wolff, Missouri, 68th. 
SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 
weer Nelson Carpenter, Pennsylvania, 

th 

John Bartholomew Sosnowski, Michigan, 
69th. 

Lloyd Thurston, Iowa, 69th through 75th. 

SEVENTIETH CONGRESS 

Joe Crail, California, 70th through 72d. 

Henry DeHaven Moorman, Kentucky, 70th. 

Conrad George Selvig, Minnesota, 70th 
through 72d. 


SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS 
Robert E. Lee Blackburn, Kentucky, 7ist. 
Rowland Louis Johnston, Missouri, 71st. 
James Lucius Whitley, New York, Tist 
through 73d. 
SEVENTY-SECOND CONGRESS 
William Edward Barton, Missouri, 72d. 
SEVENTY-THIRD CONGRESS 
Guy Mark Gillette, Iowa, 73d, 74th. . 
Elmer Ebenezer Studley, New York, 73d. 
William E. Traeger, California, 73d. 
James W. Wadsworth, Jr., New York, 73d. 
through 81st. 
Compton I. White, Idaho, 73d through 79th, 
81st. 


Colorado, 66th 


67th 


SEVENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 
Denis Joseph Driscoll, Pennsylvania, 74th, 
Joseph Anthony Gray, Pennsylvania, 74th, 
75th. 
Samuel Chapman Massingale, Oklahoma, 
74th through 77th. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 
Wade Hampton Kitchens, Arkansas, 75th, 
76th. 
SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 
Anton J. Johnson, Illinois, 76th through 
80th. 
Frank Ogilvie Horton, Wyoming, 76th. 
Robert L. Rodgers, Pennsylvania, 76th 
through 79th. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


None. 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 
None. 
SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS 
None. 
EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 
None, 


EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


Barratr O'Hara, Illinois, 8ist, 83d, 84th, 


EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 
None. 
EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS 
None. 
Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST S. GRIFFITH, 
Director. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. REEp of New York in two instances, 
in each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Russ. 

Mr. Moss and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brown of Ohio). 

Mr. Rees of Kansas and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Hope and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 

Mr. ZaBLOCKI (at the request of Mr. 
PRICE). 

Mr. PRICE. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Mack of Wash- 
ington (at the request of Mr. TOLLEF- 
son), for the balance of the week, begin- 
ning February 14, on account of official 
business. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill and joint reso- 
lution of the Senate of the following 
titles: 

S. 145. An act to amend the wheat market- 
ing quota provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended; and 

S. J. Res. 14. Joint resolution extending an 
invitation to the International Olympic 
Committee to hold the 1960 Olympic games 
at Detroit, Mich. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on February 11, 1955, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 587. An act to provide that persons 
serving in the Armed Forces on January 31, 
1955, may continue to accrue educational 
benefits under the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, and for other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 1 o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Wednesday, February 16, 
1955, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's. table and referred as follows: 


414. A letter from the Chairman, Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, transmitting a report on 
personnel and civil service, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 108, 83d Congress (H. Doc. No. 89); 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
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Service and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 

415. A letter from the Chairman, Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, transmitting the 
task force report on personnel and civil serv- 
ice, pursuant to Public Law 108, 83d Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

416. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting the report on 
cooperation of the United States with Mexico 
in the control and eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease for the month of December 
1954, pursuant to Public Law 8, 80th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

417. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
section 6 of the act of August 30, 1890, as 
amended, and section 2 of the act of Febru- 
ary 2, 1903, as amended”; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

418. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

419. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, Government of the District 
of Columbia, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to provide for the 
bonding of certain officers and employees of 
the Government of the District of Columbia, 
for the payment of the premiums on such 
bonds by the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

420. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the 
Fourth Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Education for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954, pursuant to subsection 7 (c) of 
Public Law 874 and subsection 208 (c) of 
Public Law 815, 81st Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

421. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to extend the existing 
authority for the loan of a small aircraft 
carrier to the Government of France”; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

422. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, relative 
to an interstate civil-defense compact en- 
tered into between the States of Utah and 
Nevada together with correspondence at- 
tached; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

423. A letter from the Executive Secretary, 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, transmitting a report that no con- 
tracts were negotiated during the 6-month 
period ending December 31, 1954, pursuant to 
section 2 (c) 11 and (16) of Public Law 413, 
80th Congress; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

424. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Com- 
mission, transmitting the ninth report pre- 
pared by the Federal Facilities Corporation, 
with respect to its expenditures for repairs, 
replacements, additions, etc., of the Govern- 
ment-owned rubber-producing facilities dur- 
ing the 6-month period ending December 
31, 1954, pursuant to section 15 of the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953 (67 
Stat. 408); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. : 

425. A letter from the Commandant, United 
States Coast Guard, transmitting a report of 
contracts negotiated during the period July 
1 to December 31, 1954, pursuant to sec- 
tion 2 (c) (1) of Public Law 413, goth Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

426. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a report of surplus prop- 
erty disposed of during 1954 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Maritime Administra- 
tion, pursuant to Public Law 152, section 
404 (d), 8lst Congress; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

427. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
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posed legislation entitled “A bill to extend 
to grazing lessees the right of compensation 
for losses sustained by reason of the use of 
the public domain or other property for war 
or national defense purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

428. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed award 
of a concession permit to Mark Hamilton 
authorizing him to conduct charter-boat 
service for sport fishing in the Everglades 
National Park, Fla., during the 2-year term 
beginning January 1, 1955, pursuant to the 


act of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271); to the 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

429. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a pr 
award of a concession permit to O. P. 
Patton, to provide charter-boat service for 
sport fishing in Everglades National Park, 
Fla., during a 2-year term beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, pursuant to the act of July 31, 
1953 (67 Stat. 271); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

430. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed 
award of a concession permit to the Kings 
Mountain Little Theatre, Inc., of Kings 
Mountain, N. C., to authorize the permittee 
to present a historical drama and sell re- 
freshments at the amphitheater in Kings 
Mountain National Military Park, S. C., dur- 
ing a 6-month term beginning April 1, 1955, 
pursuant to the act of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 
271); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

431. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract with Jackson H. Saunders, 
authorizing him to rent rowboats, sailboats, 
and outboard motors, make minor repairs to 
outboard motors, and to provide related boat 
services, supplies, parts, and accessories at 
the South Bay and Meadow picnic areas in 
the Millerton Lake National Recreation Area, 
Calif., for a term of 4 years, 8 months, from 
May 1, 1954, and, in addition, to authorize 
Mr. Sauncers to sell food, beverages, ice 
cream, etc., at the Meadow picnic area only, 
pursuant to the act of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 
271); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

432. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession permit with Mrs. Clifton D. Rock, 
authorizing her to sell post cards, souvenirs, 
photographs, photographic film, curios, and 
candy bars at Cabrillo National Monument 
during the calendar year 1955, pursuant to 
the act of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

433. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract with the Leo N. Levi Memo- 
rial Hospital Association to obtain hot waters 
from Hot Springs National Park for drink- 
ing, bathing, and other purposes for a 
period of 10 years from January 1, 1955, 
through December 31, 1964, pursuant to the 
act of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

434. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed award 
of a concession permit to M. E. Nash, author- 
izing the permittee to conduct sightseeing- 
boat service in Mammoth Cave National Park 
during a 3-year term commencing May 1, 
1955, pursuant to the act of July 31, 1953 
(67 Stat. 271); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

435. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed award 
of a concession permit to Jack Huff, authoriz- 
ing the permittee to operate a lodge, includ- 
ing the provision of lodging and meal accom- 
modations and to rent cabins, sell meals and 
lunches to take out, provide horses for hire, 
sell feed for horses of visitors, and provide 
related services, at the summit of Mount 
LeConte in Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park during a 5-year term beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, pursuant to the act of July 31, 
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1953 (67 Stat. 271); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

436. A letter from the Chairman, Securities 
and Exchange Commission, transmitting the 
20th Annual Report of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, covering the fiscal year 
July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 23 (b) of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, approved 
June 6, 1934; section 23 of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, approved Au- 
gust 26, 1935; section 46 (a) of the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940, approved August 
22, 1940; section 216 of the Investment Ad- 
visers Act of 1940, approved August 22, 1940; 
and section 3 of the act of June 29, 1949, 
amending the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

437. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to clarify and con- 
solidate the authority to require the estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and operation of aids 
to maritime navigation on fixed structures in 
or over navigable waters of the United 
States“; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

438. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract with the Glacier Park Boat 
Co,, to provide boat-transportation service 
in Glacier National Park, Mont., during the 
5-year period beginning January 1, 1955, pur- 
suant to the act of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 
271); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 473. A bill to au- 
thorize an investigation and report on the 
advisability of a national monument in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 47). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 607. A bill to pro- 
vide that lands reserved to the Territory of 
Alaska for educational purposes may be 
leased for periods not in excess of 55 years; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 48). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3828. A bill to adjust the salaries of 
judges of United States courts, United 
States attorneys, Members of Congress, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 49). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 1. A bill to extend the au- 
thority of the President to enter into trade 
agreements under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 50). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

J. R. 3989. A bill to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 to provide that 
retired pay, disability retirement pay, or 
disability severance pay shall be granted to 
certain disabled former members of the uni- 
formed services; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 3990. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to investigate and report 
to the Congress on projects for the conserva- 
tion, development, and utilization of the 
water resources of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3991. A bill providing for the loca- 
tion, establishment, construction, equip- 
ment, and operation of a hospital for the 
mentally ill of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 3992. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a monument to Chief Red Cloud on 
the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

H. R. 3993. A bill to provide for price sup- 
port for durum wheat (class II) at $4 per 
bushel for each crop which the Secretary 
finds is short of indicated market demands 
and carryover requirements; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 3994. A bill to amend subsection 216 
(c), part II, of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to require the establishment by motor car- 
riers of reasonable through routes and joint 
rates, charges, and classifications; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 3995. A bill to provide that perma- 
nent works to protect certain levees from 
erosion and damage shall be constructed and 
maintained by the United States; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 3996. A bill to further amend the 
Military Personnel Claims Act of 1945; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3997. A bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation of obscene matters in interstate 
or foreign commerce; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3998. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 3999. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that retire- 
ment systems for members of the Armed 
Forces shall be considered public retirement 
systems as defined in section 37 (f); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 4000. A bill to establish public use of 
the national forests as a policy of Congress, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 4001. A bill to provide for the man- 
agement and disposition of certain public 
domain lands in the State of Oklahoma; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H. R. 4002. A bill to provide for issuance of 
campfire permits and to facilitate the devel- 
opment, maintenance, and operating facili- 
ties for public use in the national forests, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 4003. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer 
to deduct tuition expenses paid by him for 
the education of his children; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 4004. A bill to provide for the sale of 
certain lands in the national forests; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. JARMAN; 

H. R. 4005. A bill to amend the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of July 1, 1954, so 
as to assure the availability of materials 
essential to national security; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mrs, KEE: 

H. R. 4006. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to pro- 
vide that education and training allowances 
paid to veterans pursuing institutional on- 
farm training shall not be reduced for 12 
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months after they have begun their training; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 4007. A bill to establish an educa- 
tional-assistance program for children of 
servicemen who died as a result of a dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty during World 
War II or the Korean service period in com- 
bat or from an instrumentality of war; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4008. A bill to amend the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 to authorize the 
disposal of certain Federal surplus property 
to State and local units of the United States 
Civil Defense Corps; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 4009. A bill to amend section 206 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
so as to enable the Comptroller General more 
effectively to assist the appropriations com- 
mittees in considering the budget; to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H. R. 4010. A bill to amend the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. MOSS (by request): 

H. R. 4011. A bill to improve the adminis- 
tration of the civil service by providing for 
the appointment, reappointment, or rein- 
statement of any postmaster involuntarily 
separated without fault to a position in the 
postal field service of the United States; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 4012. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act to pro- 
vide that local and county committees shall 
have sole authority to select and dismiss 
their employees; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 4013. A bill to provide a cost-of-living 
pay increase for employees of the field serv- 
ice of the Post Office Department; to the 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


By Mr. QUIGLEY: ö 

H. R. 4014. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the act of August 24, 1912, as amended, with 
respect to the recognition of organizations 
of postal and Federal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 4015. A bill to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R. 4016. A bill to provide for a more 
effective control of narcotic drugs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 4017. A bill to provide that the au- 
thority of the Commissioner of Education to 
contract for research in the field of educa- 
tion shall include the authority to contract 
for research into the narcotic addiction prob- 
lem; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HOLT: 

H. R. 4018. A bill to amend section 11 (a) 
of the act of June 6, 1933, which provides 
for a Federal Advisory Council in the Depart- 
ment of Labor; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4019. A bill to authorize mileage al- 
lowance of 10 cents per mile for United 
States marshals and their deputies for travel 
on official business; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H. R. 4020. A bill to provide grants to mu- 
nicipalities in those States which are parties 
to the Ohio River Valley sanitation compact 
to aid in the construction of sewage treat- 
ment works to prevent pollution of waters 
in the Ohio River Basin; to the Committee 
on Public Works, 
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By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 402 1. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Friar Point, Miss., and Helena, 
Ark.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 4022. A bill to provide that school 
districts which filed applications for pay- 
ments under Public Law 815, 81st Congress, 
before November 24, 1953, shall not be pe- 
nalized on account of school-construction 
contracts made after that date; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H. Res. 140. Resolution creating a position 
as stenographer to the Postmaster; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr, HOSMER: 

H. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Territory of Hawaii to be incorporated in 
the State of California; and authorizing the 
Territory of Alaska to be incorporated in the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. J. Res. 214. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 84. Concurrent resolution pro- 
posing an Atlantic Exploratory Convention; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. Res. 139. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Agriculture to make investi- 
gations into any matter within its jurisdic- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 


als were presented and referred as 


follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Montana, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to requesting the 
Sugar Act of 1948 be continued in force and 
the quota of domestic beet sugar be in- 
creased; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to making provision to com- 
pensate the counties in the State which have 
lost revenue by the acquisition of title by 
the Federal Government to large areas of 
taxable property; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
urging that a United States ore-purchasing 
program be set up in Alaska whereby a sub- 
stantial partial payment may be made to 
producers of small lots of strategic minerals 
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at point of production; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to reaffirming its support of the Bricker 
amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H.R. 4023. A bill for the relief of Sylvia 

Schwarz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. AYRES: 

H. R. 4024. A bill for the relief of Carlo 

Palmieri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H. R. 4025. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Donald A. Howard (nee Miss Elsa Ursula 
Kuchinke); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H. R. 4026. A bill for the relief of James C. 

Hayes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COUDERT: 

H.R. 4027. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rosa 
Yushang Liang Kwok and daughter, Jeanette 
Chin-ming Kwok; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLT (by request): 

H. R. 4028, A bill for the relief of Edward 
Yousif Obeji; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 4029. A bill for the relief of Sofronio 
Molina DeGuzman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, HUDDLESTON: 

H. R. 4030. A bill for the relief of Fred- 
erick P. Fulmer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 4031. A bill to consider residence in 
American Samoa or the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands by certain employees of 
the governments thereof, and their depend- 
ents, as residence in the United States for 
naturalization purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. R. 4032. A bill for the relief of Ralston 
Edward Harry; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. R. 4033. A bill for the relief of Clara 
Hendrika Edwina Judith Tollens Foulkes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 4034. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
M. Hanson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 4035. A bill for the relief of Angel F. 
Madayag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 4036. A bill for the relief of John 

Soudas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 4037. A bill for the relief of Truck 
& Axle Manufacturing Co.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. R. 4038. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
E. Miller; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 4039. A bill for the relief of Julian, 
Dolores, Jaime, Dennis, Roldan, and Julian, 
Jr., Lizardo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H, R. 4040. A bill for the relief of Michele 
Constantino Pastore; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H. R. 4041. A bill for the relief of Franciska 
Gruber; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4042. A bill for the relief of Sang Ho 
Lee, his wife, Hi Sook Lee, and minor child, 
Byung Yun (Louise) Lee; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4043. A bill for the relief of Rene Ra- 
ehell Luyse Kubicek; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 
H. R. 4044. A bill for the relief of Burgal 


Lyden and others; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


89. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the sec- 
retary, Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
Tulsa, Okla., asking for appropriate legisla- 
tion to exempt production and gathering of 
natural gas and the sale thereof from regula- 
tions by the Federal Power Commission; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

90. Also, petition of Marie Bernhardt, Bad 
Nauheim, Germany, with reference to a claim 
for release of barred property in the United 
States, claim No. 46083 Department of Jus- 
tice, Office of Alien Property; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

91. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution of the 
Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers recommending that legislation be 
enacted by the Congress designating the 
Public Health Service as a component branch 
of the Armed Forces of the United States on 
an equal status with the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, thereby strengthening the ability of 
the Public Health Service to maintain its 
existing personnel and recruit additional 
personnel to meet its expanded responsibili- 
ties; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

92. By Mr. THORNBERRY: Petition of a 
group of peanut farmers of Williamson 
County, Tex., requesting additional acreage 
allotment to Williamson County for the 
planting of peanuts; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Lincoln and Kosciusko 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1955 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, February 12, our Nation ob- 
served the anniversary of the birth of 


two great men—Abraham Lincoln, one of 
our greatest presidents, and Gen. Thad- 
deus Kosciusko, hero of the Revolution- 
ary War. 

The names of these two men shall 
always remain engraved in the hearts 
of lovers of liberty and democracy. 
Both men have fought courageously, in 
their own ways and in their own times, 
for the liberty of man and for each na- 
tion's right to self-determination. Their 
nobility of character, devotion to prin- 
ciple, and love of justice shall continue 


to inspire men of all ages, creeds, and 
nationalities. 

The world is reminded by patriots like 
Kosciusko—who fought for the inde- 
pendence of the United States and of 
his native Poland—that the struggle for 
liberty is endless and that ours is not 
the only generation that has fought for 
it and sacrificed in its name. It seems 
that each period in history has its chal- 
lenges, its own dictators, and its own 
despots. 
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This should not discourage us or lead 
us to despair. Instead, we should draw 
courage and inspiration from the exam- 
ple of valiant men like Kosciusko, who 
defied overwhelming odds and spared no 
sacrifice where principles in which they 
believed were involved. Our task, as 
great as it is, is no more difficult than 
theirs. 

Let us, therefore, rededicate ourselves 
to the unfinished task to which they de- 
voted their lives. 


Questionnaire on Issues Facing the 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 14, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp my own remarks 
in the form of a letter-questionnaire, 
which I am sending to the folks in my 
district. These questionnaires are help- 
ful in determining the views of my con- 
stituents on various problems facing 
Congress. 

Dear FRIENDS: This is the fifth time I have 
sent a questionnaire to every boxholder in 
the Fourth Congressional District of Ne- 
braska. I am seeking your opinion on is- 
sues facing the Congress. While I must 
make my own independent decision as to 
how I will finally vote on national issues, I do 
want to say that your answers to the ques- 
tions listed below will assist me in under- 
standing your views on these national prob- 
lems. 

You will remember that in the off-election 
years it is my custom to hold government 
clinics in each of the 38 courthouses in the 
Fourth District. The first hour is devoted 
to Youth Wants To Know. I hope to con- 
tinue that practice this late summer and fall. 
Here again, I will have an opportunity to 
meet you personally and to have you ask 
questions in an open forum. These ques- 
tion-and-answer sessions are interesting and 
informative. 

I trust you will return the questionnaire. 
You will be taking part in your Government. 
Your answers will assist me, as a Member of 
Congress, to do a better job. 

Yours truly, 
A. L. MILLER, 
Member of Congress, Fourth District 
of Nebraska. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. What type of farm program do you 
favor? Flexible U, 90 percent U. 100 per- 
cent O. 

2. Would you favor a bushel quota on 
wheat? Yes O, no U. 

3. Would you favor a two-price system on 
marketing wheat? Yes U. no O. 

4. Should 18-year-olds vote? Yes U., no U. 

5. Do you favor present social security for 
farmers? Yes C, no D. 

6. Your choice for President in 1956— 
Eisenhower J. Stevenson U. others O. 

7. Should tariffs be lowered [d. raised Q. 
or kept as they are Q? 

8. Do you favor the present foreign policy? 
Yes [U. no 0. 

9. Should we grant more foreign aid C] or 
less UI? 
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10. Should there be Federal ald to educa- 
tion? Yes D, no U. 

11. Should there be Federal aid for school 
construction? Yes 0, no O. 

12. Do you favor universal military train- 
ing? Yes D, no O. 

13. Do you prefer the present Selective 
Service System? Yes U. no U. 

14. Do you favor raising postal rates to 
meet the cost of service? Yes (J, no U. 

15. Should Communist China be admitted 
to the United Nations? Tes U. no O. 

16. Should Alaska be made a new State? 
Yes U. no U. 

17. Should Hawaii be made a new State? 
Yes U. no O. 

18. Do you favor a State sales tax? Yes 0, 
no U. 


Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I stood with my four children at the foot 
of the monument in Lafayette Park 
which commemorates Gen. Thaddeus 
Kosciusko, whose birthday was Febru- 
ary 12 and whom the Nation's capital 


paid tribute to yesterday. 


General Kosciusko was an early bat- 
tler for American freedom. He came to 
our shores when this Nation was in in- 
fancy to take part in the American 
Revolutionary War. 

Under Kosciusko’s leadership in 1777 
the fortifications at West Point were 
completed, and he served gallantly in 
the campaigns at Saratoga and the 
Carolinas. 

After his return to Poland, General 
Kosciusko continued to fight for lib- 
erty in his homeland. He led the Polish 
people in their struggles against Prus- 
sian and Russian oppression. 

In Milwaukee, as in many other Amer- 
ican cities, there is a monument to the 
great General Kosciusko which I have 
often visited with my family. These 
Kosciusko monuments serve as an in- 
spiration to the children of this gen- 
eration. 

Here was a Polish patriot with a rest- 
less hatred of tyranny. He threw him- 
self into the cause of liberty here in the 
New World, earning the gratitude of 
countless citizens who have flourished in 
the freedom he helped to establish. 

What practical things can we do to 
commemorate Kosciusko and the Polish 
people who have suffered so much for the 
cause of human freedom? 

First, we should liberalize our immi- 
gration laws to permit more persons of 
Polish descent to enter this Nation. 

Second, we must wage a vigorous pro- 
gram to keep alive the hopes for a demo- 
cratic government among the Polish 
people by expanding our Voice of 
America. 

And third, we should promptly ratify 
the world genocide convention making it 
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a crime against humanity and interna- 
tional law for any dictator to extermi- 
nate whole nations, races, or religions. 

These are but a few of the steps our 
Nation can take now to commemorate 
General Kosciusko, 


Age Discrimination in Government 
Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
indications that provisions of law, ap- 
proved by Congress in 1952, supposedly 
abolishing all age limits for Federal em- 
ployment except those essential to per- 
formance of the work, are being ignored 
by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

This disregard for employment policy 
established by Congress on the part of 
the Commission has come to my atten- 
tion because of the experience of a con- 
stituent, Mr. Nick Mlinarich, of East 
St. Louis, III. 

Mr. Mlinarich applied for a position 
as tax collector for the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. His application was re- 
jected by the United States Civil Service 
Commission with a notation that the age 
limit for this position has been set at 
35 years. 

There is no question about Mr. Mlina- 
rich’s physical capability to perform this 
particular type of work. It was to take 
care of just such cases that Congress it- 
self abolished age limits on hiring of per- 
sonnel for Government positions. 

While it is true that the law does not 
totally eliminate maximum age limits, it 
states the principle that age limits should 
not be imposed generally, and implies 
that the Civil Service Commission should 
exercise sound judgment to apply age 
limits on a practical basis. In my opin- 
ion, rejecting applicants at the age of 35 
for the position of a tax collector within 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue indi- 
cates that the Commission is not apply- 
ing the principle of the law in a prac- 
tical way. 

It is ironical that the United States 
Civil Service Commission has approved 
age limits as low as 35 years on the hir- 
ing for Government positions at the 
same time the United States Department 
of Labor has been campaigning against 
age discrimination by private employers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include herewith the fol- 
lowing article on this subject which ap- 
peared in the February 17 issue of the 
Machinist, the official weekly publication 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists: 

IAM INVESTIGATION REVEALS 35-YEAR HIRING 
AGE Lrurr ror MANY FEDERAL Posts 

The United States Civil Service Commis- 

sion has approved age limits, many as low as 


35 years on hiring for thousands of Govern- 
ment jobs during the past 2 years, the 
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Machinist learned this week. This age dis- 
crimination in Government employment pol- 
icies has occurred despite a law adopted by 
Congress in 1952 supposedly abolishing all 
age limits except those essential to perform- 
ance of the work. At the same time, the 
United States Department of Labor has been 
campaigning against age discrimination by 
private employers. 

The inquiry into the age-limit policies of 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
was touched off by an IAM member, Nick 
Mlinarich of IAM Lodge, No. 121, East St. 
Louis, III. 

Temporarily laid off his job, Mlinarich 
sought work elsewhere. One of the jobs he 
applied for was that of tax collector for the 
Treasury's Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Mlinarich is 36 and a bowler and softball 
player. He was stunned when his applica- 
tion card was returned from the United 
States Civil Service Commission office at 
Chicago recently with a notation in red pen- 
cil that the top age limit for applicants is 
35 years. The job pays $3,410 a year, about 
$65.50 a week. 

Mlinarich has since been rehired at his old 
job, but is still interested in seeing that other 
over-35 jobhunters aren't discriminated 
against as he was. He wrote The Machinist: 

“The Government has been preaching 
antidiscrimination in employing people and 
has requested that employers hire handi- 
capped and older people and the like. Un- 
less my conception of a tax collector's job is 
all wrong, I can't see what age would have to 
do with fulfilling the requirements. If 36 
is too old for job hunting, maybe I should 
apply for my old-age pension.” The inquiry 
touched off by this IAM member's com- 
plaint reveals that, despite the 1952 act of 
Congress, the Civil Service Commission has 
chosen to set top age limits on applicants 
who will be considered for scores of different 
categories of jobs. These limits are waived 
only in the case of veterans. 


GENERAL RESTRICTIONS 

These top limits range from 35 and 40 
up to 62 years, which was the general Gov- 
ernment age limit for all United States job 
applicants before Congress passed the 1952 
act. 

A Civil Service Commission official at 
Washington told the Machinist that the 
lower age restrictions were justified from 
two points of view: 

Where the job is hazardous or requires 
special physical strength or condition, such 
as various types of Government police work, 
guard duty, aerial work, and the like. 

Where the job is considered to be a trainee- 
type position in which the individual se- 
lected is expected to work up through the 
service as a career employee. 

The tax-collector post which Mlinarich 
sought falls in the latter category, the Civil 
Service Commission claims. However, the 
training period for a career as tax collector 
is only 6 months. 


THIRTY-FIVE OR UNDER 
The records show that many other jobs 
are also restricted to applicants 35 or under, 
if they are not veterans. These include 
almost all the so-called GS-5 professional 
positions including such jobs as agronomist, 
soil conservationist, physicist, engineer, and 
historian. 

There is also a lower paid category of aids, 
such as agricultural aid, engineering aid, 
range management and conservation aid, and 
similar posts which have the 35-year limit 
for applicants. 

A field assistant trainee in the Social Se- 
curity Survivors Insurance Division also must 
be 35 or under to qualify. 

Many of the entering jobs in the category 
of guards, agents, inspectors, and other po- 
lice-type work have 35-year limits, 
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OTHER CATEGORIES > 7 


Post Office substitute carriers, clerks, an 
garagemen-drivers are under a 50-year age 
limit. 

At the top of the age scale, the former 
62-year-old limit for applicants for a great 
number of Government clerical positions has 
been removed. These employees can be hired 
up to 70, with the possibility of 1-year tem- 
porary appointments from year to year there- 
after. 


However, civil-service records show that 
this is not true for many of the craft posi- 
tions—including machinists, still under a 
62-year hiring limit. Here are some other 
categories where jobs are still under the 62- 
year limit for nonveteran applicants: 

Blacksmith, boilermaker, bulldozer oper- 
ator, carpenter, electrician, laborer, mason, 
painter, plasterer, plumber, truck driver, 
welder, sheet metal worker, and many others. 

Many jobs, including bookkeepers and 
typists, in the Panama Canal Zone have a 
45-year limit for applicants who are not 
veterans. 

Civil service records show that ever since 
the law went into effect in early 1953 there 
has been a steady increase in the number of 
jobs to which discriminatory age limits have 
been applied, 

NOT CONSISTENT 

As frequently happens, the left hand 
doesn’t know what the right is doing. While 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
has been placing new age limits on job ap- 
plicants, the United States Department of 
Labor is campaigning for the hiring of more 
older workers. United States Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell has said: 

“By 1975, according to the Census Bureau, 
the number of persons 45 and over will total 
more than 63 million, an increase of 40 per- 
cent over 1953. This group will constitute 
one-half the population over 20 years of age. 

“Unless something is done to give them 
job opportunities, an estimated half of our 
adult population will be condemned to a 
life of economic uselessness.” 


Ten Years After Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 14, 1955 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the Yalta Conference of Febru- 
ary 1945 fashioned the Roosevelt peace, 
which now has tormented all of God's 
children for 10 long years, Some day, 
Yalta must be undone. 

The principals in that tragic confer- 
ence were Roosevelt, Stalin, and Church- 
ill. Stalin and Churchill, though both 
older than Roosevelt, were in robust 
health. Roosevelt, as we now know from 
recent memories, was a dying man. 
Alger Hiss and Harry Hopkins were in- 
timate, confidential advisers of Roosevelt 
at Yalta. 

Official State Department publications 
have summarized the accomplishments 
at Yalta, so far as they are known; but 
these publications do not tell the story 
of Roosevelt’s physical and mental dis- 
integration during the 15 months im- 
mediately preceding the Conference. 

Not until Rear Adm. Ross T. McIntire, 
United States Navy, retired, published 
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White House Physician, in 1946, did the 
world learn that President Roosevelt’s 
fatal illness first struck him in Decem- 
ber 1943, almost a year before the his- 
toric fourth-term election of November 
1944, and 15 months before the epochal 
Yalta Conference. 

Churchill quickly recognized Roose- 
velt’s tragic physical condition at Yalta 
and since has commented on that facet 
of the conference at some length. Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt likewise wrote—in 
1950—that everybody in the White 
House family knew that the President 
was far from well during the summer 
and fall of 1944. But nobody in the 
White House ever commented on the 
President’s health because all under- 
stood clearly that Mr. Roosevelt felt it 
his duty to continue in office and those 
around him could try only to make 
things as easy for him as possible. 

This fixed policy of the court circle 
was spearheaded by Admiral McIntire, 
who issued five public statements during 
1944 indicating that Mr. Roosevelt was 
in sound health. These statements by 
Admiral McIntire were published in the 
New York Times on March 6, May 8, 
June 9, September 26, and October 13, 
1944, 

With the Nation thus reassured on 
Mr. Roosevelt's robust health, the Presi- 
dent was reelected triumphantly for a 
fourth term on November 7. Immedi- 
ately after the inauguration, January 20, 
1945, he took off on the cruiser Quincy 


_from Norfolk, Va., for the fateful Yalta 


Conference, which saddled Germany 
with the savage Morgenthau plan for 
a pastoral economy, betrayed Poland, 
and delivered China to Kremlin com- 
munism. Yalta designed and erected 
the Iron Curtain. 

In The Roosevelt Myth, published in 
July 1948, John T. Flynn, a competent 
and respected anti-Communist journal- 
ist, meticulously documented Roosevelt's 
last illness from its inception in Decem- 
ber 1943 to the President’s death at 
Warm Springs, Ga., April 12, 1945. 
Using Mr. Flynn's basic chronology as 
the framework, I now have buttressed 
the story with additional details since 
published in the Churchill memoirs, the 
Ickes diaries, Frazier Hunt’s biography 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt's This I Remember, published 
in 1950. 

President Roosevelt returned from the 
Tehran Conference in December 1943, 
and after a brief season in Washington, 
moved on to Hyde Park for the Christ- 
mas holidays. There, Dr. McIntire re- 
lates, the President suffered a brief at- 
tack of influenza, which was followed by 
a persistent bronchial infection. From 
this point until his death in April 1945, 
the President never regained sound 
health and normal physical energy. 

Flynn records that Mr. Roosevelt was 
away from the White House 175 days 
during 1944. Some 30 days were re- 
quired for his junket to the Pacific to 
confer with MacArthur and Nimitz; he 
gave 2 weeks to the presidential cam- 
paign; about 10 days to the Quebec Con- 
ference with Churchill; and spent some- 
thing more than 100 days at Bernard 
Baruch's secluded retreat at Hobcaw 
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Sound, S. C., at Hyde Park, and at the 
sheltered Shangri La hideout in western 
Maryland. The true significance of 
these extended periods of presidential 
rest and recuperation was obsured by 
Admiral McIntire’s periodic reassurances 
to the public throughout the year con- 
cerning Mr. Roosevelt’s health. 

Merriam Smith, veteran White House 
reporter for the United Press, comments 
in Thank You, Mr. President—1946— 
that Admiral McIntire never lied about 
Mr. Roosevelt’s physical condition but, 
on occasion, has told the truth in lan- 
guage that easily could be misleading to 
the public. 

At Hyde Park several celebrated spe- 
cialists were called in during January 
1944 for a consultation on the Presi- 
dent's influenza. Their findings, docu- 
mented through Admiral McIntire sev- 
eral years later, disclosed a moderate 
degree of arteriosclerosis—the infirmity 
which finally produced the fatal stroke 
at Warm Springs, April 12, 1945. While 
this Hyde Park consultation occurred in 
January 1944, the findings were not doc- 
umented publicly until June of 1946. 

History thus. records that President 
Roosevelt’s last illness began, and was 
correctly diagnosed, in December to Jan- 
uary, 1943 to 1944, but was concealed 
from the public, to accommodate the ur- 
gent political strategems of the fourth- 
term campaign in 1944, and further con- 
cealed during the critical days of the 
Yalta Conference with Stalin and 
Churchill—in February 1945—which 
gave us the Roosevelt peace, the United 
Nations, and the deliberate betrayal of 
China to communism after the carefully 
plotted Lattimore plan. 

Under all the customs and usages of 
international law the question now arises 
whether, in the circumstances of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's then advanced infirmity 
in January 1945, his secret deliberations 
and vocal one-man commitments at 
Yalta impose in any degree the slightest 
moral obligation on the part of the 
United States Government or the Ameri- 
can people? 

After the January 1944 medical con- 
sultation at Hyde Park, McIntire notes, 
he placed the President on a regime 
which limited him to 4 hours work a day. 
With D-day in Europe only 6 months 
forward, and the fourth-term presiden- 
tial campaign already well underway, 
this 4-hour-day regime—not document- 
ed for the public until 1946—-marked Mr. 
Roosevelt as no longer physically fit to 
discharge the heavy duties of his high 
office. Nevertheless, 11 months later, he 
was reelected, in November 1944, for an- 
other term of 4 years. 

Mrs. Roosevelt confirms Dr. McIn- 
tire’s account of the limited presidential 
regime, noting that Mr. Roosevelt on 
June 6, 1944, had only one significant 
task on his calendar for the day—de- 
livery of his D-day prayer over a world- 
wide radio network; after which for 
hours, all hearts in the White House were 
with the men on the beaches. 

Précisely at this point, Mrs. Roosevelt 
continues, another election campaign lay 
immediately ahead. She knew, without 
asking, that since the war was not over, 
Mr. Roosevelt, if his health permitted, 
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would run again. It was thereupon de- 
cided finally that if the President would 
agree to certain rules set down by the 
physicians, he could carry on as Chief 
Executive—Washington Post, February 
1. 1950, page 13-B. Mrs. Roosevelt does 
not record, however, who made this mo- 
mentous decision in the summer of 1944, 
nor why it was not disclosed to the Amer- 
ican public until February of 1950, al- 
most 5 years after Mr. Roosevelt’s death, 

About a month earlier, Dr. McIntire, 
in May 1944, had brought down from 
Boston a famous heart specialist, ar- 
ranged his immediate induction into the 
United States Navy, and assigned him to 
President Roosevelt's. side. Eleven 
months later, at the scene of the Presi- 
dent’s death, this heart specialist, Dr. 
Howard Bruenn, told newspapermen he 
had never let Mr. Roosevelt get out of 
his sight. These fundamental facts of 
1944 White House history were not made 
known to the public until mid- 1946. 

En route to the Pacific in July 1944, 
Mr. Roosevelt stopped his special train 
long enough in the railyards at Chicago 
to issue his historic dictum, “Clear it 
with Sidney,” to Senators Truman, 
Byrnes, and Barkley. This dictum re- 
lated to the Democratic National Con- 
vention’s then pending selection of a 
vice presidential nominee for the fourth- 
term ticket, the southern Democrats 
having earlier informed the President in 
Washington that Henry Agard Wallace 
would not be acceptable for another 
term. From this situation soon emerged 
the nomination of Harry Truman, the 
only other considerable candidate before 
the convention acceptable to the late 
Sidney Hillman. 

From Chicago, Mr. Roosevelt moved on 
to San Diego, where he made his accept- 
ance speech for the fourth-term nomi- 
nation, thence by battleship to his war 
conference with MacArthur and Nimitz, 
which lasted only a few hours, 


On this trip— 


Flynn explains 
his appalling physical condition was re- 
vealed to the commanders in Honolulu. 
They were shocked at his appearance, de- 
spite the long, restful, sea trip. Here for 
the first time, we hear of his conversation 
falling into intervals of irrelevance, 


As he was wheeled from his quarters, 
officers noted his head drooping forward, 
his jaw hanging loosely. Mr. Roosevelt 
did not return to Washington until Au- 
gust 18. 

Campaigning in the rain in New York 
City late in October, he rode in a special- 
ly equipped heated limousine, with an 
electric heater under the seat, and an- 
other under the heavy fur blankets 
thrown over his lap. Three or four 
stuttering lapses in diction during his 
radio speech that night were attributed 
jovially by the newspapermen present to 
possibly a slight excess of before-dinner 
martinis. 

One week later, on election night, Mer- 
riam Smith noted at Hyde Park that Mr. 
Roosevelt “looked older than I had ever 
seen him, and he made an irrelevant 
speech.” 

After the election, November 7, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt dropped out of the news 
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until November 28; then went to Warm 
Springs until December 23, then to Hyde 
Park for the Christmas, holidays. Just 
1 year had passed—as we now know— 
since his fatal illness had been discov- 
ered, diagnosed, and suppressed. 

On January 19, 1945, the day before 
inauguration, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins tarried after the Cabi- 
net meeting to present her resignation 
and bid farewell. 

The physical appearance of the Presi- 
dent shocked her. His deep pallor, apo- 
plectic hands, and sagging facial muscles 
suggested a man gravely ill. Distraught, 
she hastened to her office, called in her 
personal secretary, closed the door, and 
whispered in a frightened voice that the 
President appeared near death. 

Forty-eight hours later, the inaugura- 
tion over, Mr. Roosevelt left Washington 
for the Yalta Conference—the most ap- 
palling disaster in modern history. 

Someday, somehow, Yalta must be 
undone. God's mankind will not con- 
tinue forever in the toils and chains: 
there spun by barbaric communism 
about the broken body and shattered 
mind of a President recently elected for 
a fourth term by the most gigantic and 
egregious public fraud in the history of 
the world. 


The School Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1955 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, as far as the 
State of California is concerned, the ad- 
ministration proposal on education is 
completely inadequate. It will not give 
any material aid in the area where the 
schools desperately need emergency as- 
sistance. 

I fear the plan lacks the imagination 
and boldness necessary to solve the prob- 
lems of overcrowded and understaffed 
schools. The program has been publi- 
cized as one to aid schools; as far as Cali- 
fornia is concerned, the plan presented 
by the administration could only delay 
until too far in the future any important 
assistance for education. 

I fear local school districts, under the 
impression they will get some adequate 
Federal aid, will delay approval of their 
own necessary bond issues. The pro- 
gram presented by the administration 
will call for a great deal of local finan- 
cial participation—too much, I fear, to 
make the Federal program workable. 

Congress should take the lead in pro- 
posing right now an aid-to-education 
program to provide real aid to local 
school districts—aid that will end the 
second-class education too many chil- 
dren are receiving. s 

At my request, Frank M. Wright, the 
head of the division of public school ad- 
ministration of California, analyzed the 
administration’s proposal on education, 
His comments, which follow, point up 
the fact that the program is little more 
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than a thin veneer on a ramshackle 
structure: 


Members of my staff and I have reviewed 
the recommendations made by President 
Eisenhower in his proposal to aid in financing 
the construction of needed school buildings 
throughout the United States. His pro- 
posal is divided into three parts. 

“Part 1, Bond Purchases by the Federal 
Government,” seems to us to be absolutely 
unworkable in California due to the fact 
that we have no difficulty in selling bonds 
that districts authorize. The current dis- 
trict rate runs between 2½ and 3 percent, 
and I have never known of a single area 
in California that has had difficulty in dis- 
posing of its bonds. 

“Part 2, State School Building Agencies,” 
seems to contemplate a type of operation 
similar to the Pennsylvania plan which sets 
up a State school building authority. Under 
this proposal the districts would have the 
buildings built for them by some sort of 
combination between the Federal and State 
governments and then would rent the build- 
ings and be required to pay an amount equal 
to principal and interest out of their annual 
operating funds. In California the law 
would have to be materially changed to pro- 
vide for special taxes for this purpose in lieu 
of bond taxes, or the bond authorization 
would have to be changed in order to permit 
bonds to be issued for that particular pur- 
pose. We do not believe that this is a work- 
able plan at all. The State program which 
I have attempted to describe briefly in the 
enclosed statement covers that operation. 
We do not believe that there is anything in 
part 2 that would be of any benefit to Cali- 
fornia. 

“Part 3, Grants for School Districts With 
Proved Need and Lack of Local Income,“ does 
not offer any help to our State. In the first 
place, we do not have a situation where a 
district -has not reached its legal bonding 

capacity because it could not sell its bonds. 
If a California district has bonding capacity 
it naturally would sell its bonds and would 
be able to use that money. The second part 
of the proposal concerns a situation where 
a district has reached its legal bonding 
limit and is unable to pay rent and would 
need to obtain additional aid. That is about 
the only part of the proposal where it ap- 
pears that California would receive any as- 
sistance. Then the degree of assistance 
would depend almost entirely upon the lan- 
guage of the act, as to whether or not a State 
building authority was provided which would 
provide for leasing and paying rent. 


Tariff Reductions Authorized by H. R. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 14, 1955 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said about the so-called 
ena tariff reductions authorized by 

I have had a list prepared concerning 
a few items, such as textiles, which shows 
the maximum rate reductions permis- 
sible under H. R. 1. 
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The list follows: 
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Extent to which existing rates of duly on specified products could be reduced under the authority 
that would be given to the President by H. R. 1 


Commodity 


per | WS: Lf Es ROS RENT “SES SER eS RS pv a a eee 1S 
Flavoring extracts, fruit flavors, esters, oils, and essences, containifg alcohol 
Certain lead pigments. 
Chrome brick 
BOC Wise esc ec cee gee 

Earthenware table and kitchen articles. 


Certain glass containers for toilet 8 nae, — 
Lenses with ground or beveled edges (for spectacles) _ 
Certain scientific or laboratory instruments and parts. 
Thermostatic metal 4„%.p 

Power-transmission chains and parts (low-value). .- 
Steel trouser buttons. 
Pocket knives (low value) 
Hypodermie syringes (dental) 
Slide fasteners (zippers), metal (low value) 
‘Tennis-racket frames 


Rosefish, fresh or frozen 
Fish, in oil: 


Barley flour 
Rice, cleaned 
Cherries, dried or evapo red 
Candied citrons or citron pee 
Fresh or dried dates in packages 
CCT 


Almonds, unshelled 
Lemon juice, concentrated 
Countable cotton cloth dow value) * 
Cotton corduroys (high value) 
Cotton blankets, 5 
Cotton sheets and pillow cases 
Gloves and mittens of cotton knit fabrie (low value) 
Cotton handkerchiefs and woven mufflers. 
Friction or insulating tape 
Cotton rag runs 
Fine clothing woolss 
Worsteds and woolens (low value) __-_.-.-.. 
Wool blankets, plain or embroidered (low. value): 
Hand-woven 


Certain wool 8 a upholsters T 0 
8 eae (wide), Jacquard-figured, bleached, printed, piece-dyed (low 
Mol De ey OSES a EN a ee eee 
Silk handkerchiefs, hemmed or hemstitched (low value) 
Rayon knit underwear (high value) 
Copying paper (high value) 
Envelopes, filled or unfilled, lithographed, made from various kinds of papery? 
Wrapping paper, sulfite, machine-finished 
Imitation solid pearls (low value) 
‘Tooth brushes (with handles or backs of mater: 
(high value) 
Hair and other toilet brushes (with cellulose han 
Pearl or shell buttons 
Cork insulation pipe coverin, 
Certain plastic dolls 
Certain abrasives. 


Silver, black, or platinum fox wearing apparel- 
Men’s and boys’ fur or fur-felt hats 
Women’s and girls“ fur hats 

Metal articles, such as compacts, vanity cases, cigarette cases, ete. (low value) 
Various kinds of articles (except wearing apparel) in part of machine-made 


lace. 
Lace window curtains (except cotton Nottingham lace curtains) -- . 
Hat braids (except of straw, paper, grass, ramie; ete.) 
Leather footwear (various types) tai Dp pe 
Leather gloves (vat ious kinds) 
‘Tobacco pouches (except of leather) 
Tenens pipes with bowls of briar wood or other root, partly finished (medium 
value 
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this value does not exist in normal trade channels. 
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Opponents of H. R. 1 Outnumber 
Proponents by 3 to 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 14, 1955 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
during the public hearings on H. R. 1 
held by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the opponents of the legislation 
outnumbered the proponents by ap- 
proximately 3 to 1. 

In spite of this fact, the report of the 
committee on the bill makes specific 
reference only to the proponents. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to keep the rec- 
ord clear and to avoid any possible dis- 
tortion of the facts, representatives of 
the following industries, labor groups, 
and organizations testified in opposition 
to H. R. 1: 

General Electric Co., qualified oppo- 
sition. 

California Fish Canners Association. 

American Manufacturers of Thermo- 
static Containers. 

The Candle Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

Collapsible Tube Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

The Industrial Wire Cloth Institute. 

The National Building Granite Quar- 
ries Association. 

The Rubber Footwear Division of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association. 

The Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A., 
Inc. 

The Twisted Jute Packing and Oakum 
Institute. 

United States Potters Association. 

The American Manufacturers of Toy 
Balloons. 

American Tariff League. 

National Federation of Independent 
Business. . 

Nationwide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor. 

American Coalition. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Voland & Sons, Inc. 

R. Thomas & Sons, Inc. 

California Pottery Guild. 

Homer Laughlin China Co. 

Vitrified China Association. 

International Brotherhood of Opera- 
tive Potters. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Inc. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Otto B. May, Inc. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

American Cyanamid Co. 

American Glassware Association. 

Kent Metal & Chemical Corp. 

American Flint Glass Workers Union. 

Ohio Glass and Pottery Workers Pro- 
tective League. 

Pennsylvania Glassworkers Protective 
League. 
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Indiana Glass Workers Protective 
League. 

Seafarers International Union of 
North America. 

American Tunaboat Association. 

Seafood Producers Association. 
33 Fisheries Association, 

c 

Northwest Horticultural Council. 

Independent Petroleum Association of 
America. 

National Stripper Well Association. 

North Texas Oil & Gas Association. 

Independent Petroleum Association of 
America. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Asso- 
ciation. 

New York State Producers Association. 

Bradford District Pennsylvania Pro- 
ducers Association. 

Southwestern Pennsylvania Producers 
Association, 

Oil Producers Agency of California. 

San Joaquin Valley Oil Producers As- 
sociation. 

Independent Oil Producers Agency of 
California. 

Texas Independent Producers and 
Royalty Owners Association. 

West Central Texas Oil & Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

Lawton Oil Corp. 

Oklahoma Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation. 

Kentucky Oil & Gas Association. 

Kansas Independent Oil & Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

Ohio Oil & Gas Association. 

Independent Oil Producers & Land 
Owners Association. 

East Texas Oil Association. 

National Coal Association. 

Pennsylvania Railroad. 

United Mine Workers of America. 

American Retail Coal Association. 

Foreign Oil Policy Committee. 

Anthracite Institute. 

Norfolk & Western Railroad. 

Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen. 

Southern Coal Producers Association. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Women’s Patriotic Conference. 

American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc. 

National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. 

Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. 

New England Textile Committee and 
six New England Governors. 

National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers. 

Carpet Institute, Inc. 

National Wool Growers Association. 

Boston Wool Trade Association. 

Philadelphia Wool & Textile Associa- 
tion. 

National Wool Trade Association. 

National Federation of Textiles. 

Textile Fabric Association. 

Tufted Textile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

Forstmann Woolen Co. 

CIO Textile Workers, 

Linen Thread Co., Inc. 

United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery 
Workers International Union. 
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National Authority for the Ladies 
Handbag Industry. 

S. Morgan Smith Co. 

Pin, Clip, and Fastener Association. 

Clothespin Manufacturers of America, 

Western Condensing Co. 

National Machine Tool Producers As- 
sociation. a 

Amalgamated Lace Operatives of 
America. 

American Lace Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

American Fabric Glove Associates. 

American Knit Handwear Association. 

National Association of Leather Glove 
Manufacturers. 

Underwear Institute. 

Work Glove Institute. 

United Wallpaper Craftsmen and 
Workers of North America International 
Union. 

Lapp Insulator Co. 

American Fluorspar. 

Mica Fabricators Association. 

New England Manufacturing Jewelers 
& Silversmiths Association. 

Clock Manufacturers of America, Inc. 

Cigarette Lighter Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

Lead Pencil Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Tungsten Institute. 

Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Ine. 

Okonite Co. 

Industrial Fasteners Institute. 

American Optical Co. 

Shears, Scissors & Manicure Imple- 
ment Manufacturers Association. 

American Manganese Producers Asso- 
ciation. 

White Sewing Machine Co. 

Woven Wood Fabric Industry. 

Hardwood Plywood Institute. 

Hardboard Institute. 

California Almond Growers Exchange. 

California Walnut Growers Associa- 
tion. 

Northwest Nut Growers. 

Oregon Filbert Commission. 

Sunkist Growers, Inc. 

Cherry Growers & Industries Founda- 
tion. 

Wine Institute. 

Mushroom Growers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania. 

American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

National Milk Producers. 

Cultivated Mushroom Institute of 
America, Inc. 

National Cheese Institute, Inc. 

American Dry Milk Institute. 

National Creameries Association. 

Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion. 

Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion. 

California Fig Institute. 

National Independent Union Council. 

Argus Cameras. 

International Allied Printing Trades 
Association. 

Fur Dressers’ Guild, Inc. 

ü National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
on. 

Eastern Metal Products Co. 
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Twentieth Triennial Congress of the Gen- 
eral Society of Mayflower Descendants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1955 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the month of September last, at 
Plymouth, Mass., the 20th triennial con- 
gress of the General Society of Mayflower 
Descendants was held. The attendance 
of officers and delegates from the forty- 
odd State societies of the Mayflower de- 
scendants, making up the Congress, was 
the largest in the history of the general 
society, founded in 1927. There were 
many interesting features involved in the 
3 days of the congress, one of which was 
the customary Pilgrims’ progress, a pro- 
cession made up of men and women 
dressed in the costumes of Plymouth 
Colony days. This picturesque group, 
headed by a drummer boy, and followed 
by impersonated Pilgrims: Elder William 
Brewster, the role assumed by Rev. Cecil 
Plumb, of Salem, N. Y., elder general of 
the general society; Governor Carver, 
John Howland, John Alden, Priscilla 
Mullins, Captain Miles Standish, Gov- 
ernor Bradford, and others, marched up 
to Burial Hill, where some of the earliest 
Pilgrims repose. The procession stopped 
at the site of the Old Fort of Pilgrim 
days, and there Elder General Plumb 
delivered a very fine and appropriate ad- 
dress to the assemblage present, made up 
of Mayflower descendants, and others. 

At the congress, the following officers 
were elected for the next ensuing 3 years: 
Governor General Col. Waldo M. Allen, 
Lake Forrest, III.; secretary general, Mrs. 
Helen S. Peck, Chicago, III.; treasurer 
general, Merriam Davis, Hartford, Conn.; 
counsellor general, Maurice H. Thatcher, 
Washington, D. C.; historian general, 
Mrs. John Kermott Allen, Boston, Mass.; 
elder general, Rev. Cecil Plumb, Salem, 
N. X.; captain general, Gen. Carl R. 
Gray, Jr., Hudson, Wis.; and surgeon 
general, Dr. Jay S. Ruldophy, Wayne, 
Pa. 

The new counselor general, Maurice H, 
Thatcher, was formerly Representative 
in Congress from the Louisville, Ky., dis- 
trict. He was also chairman of the 
committee on resolutions at the recent 
Plymouth Congress, and had served in 
the like capacity at the 19th triennial 
congress of the general society in 1951. 
In addition, he was the author of a pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution 
of the general society on the questions of 
eligibility and subversives; which pro- 
posal was adopted at the recent Congress. 

Hon. Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney 
General of the United States and deputy 
governor general for Nebraska for the 
general society, delivered before the 20th 
triennial congress a fine, informative ad- 
dress on the subject of communism, and 
narrated the steps being taken by the 
Congress of the United States and the 
Federal executive departments in deal- 
ing with this grave menace. 
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Also, the recent congress at Plymouth 
adopted as the theme song of the general 
society the composition, Our Mayflower, 
of Mrs. Marie Rich Rockwood, well- 
known composer, of Massachusetts, her- 
self a descendant of Gov. William Brad- 
ford, of Plymouth Colony fame. 

A unique and interesting feature of the 
program of the congress was the rendi- 
tion by Harry B. Sherman, of Rhode 
Island—impersonating Elder Brewster— 
of the famous fancied speech ascribed by 
Daniel Webster, at the Pilgrim Festival 
in New York in 1950, to the spiritual 
leader of the Plymouth Colony. 

The 20th triennial congress, agreeably 
to long-established custom, was held in 
the First Parish Church, at Plymouth— 
an edifice which may be said to be a 
lineal descendant—the fifth—of the 1st 
church of the Pilgrims in the Plymouth 
Colony, which is considered to have been 
the first Congregational church in the 
new world. 

Under leave accorded, I am very glad 
to include as a part of these remarks the 
indicated address of the elder general. 

The address of Elder General Cecil 
Plumb follows: 


This representation of Pilgrims who sur- 
vived the dreadful winter of 1620 is an at- 
tempt to honor the memory of the entire 
company of those immortals whom we hail 
today. Their endeavors to serve God had 
large influence in shaping the frame and 
substance of the America we love, History 
should make sharper distinction between 
the fairly tolerant Pilgrim and his more self- 
righteous Puritan brother. 

The object of their pilgrimage was to 
build a better material living in order to 
glorify God, preserve ideals, and propagate 
the redemptive Gospel of Jesus Christ. It 
was their share of performance in what they 
regarded as the whole duty of humanity to 
glorify God and enjoy Him forever. They 
who earlier had covenanted in a spiritual 
society to seek God's will and to obey it so 
far as they saw it, arriving at these ungov- 
erned shores compacted to also form a po- 
Htical society. Through it they planned to 
choose officers with responsibility to pro- 
mote the common good. This compact was 
the earliest written document of constitu- 
tional government known to the world. It 
was an important factor in the establish- 
ment of the United States of America, the 
world’s earliest national example of govern- 
ment by and for the people, 

Pilgrims departing from Plymouth, Eng- 
land, received a letter from their beloved 
pastor, John Robinson, in Holland. His ad- 
vice was most practical. Because of their 
plan for a civil community, he said, they 
would find certain things necessary which 
he urged they never neglect. These were, 
first, brotherly forbearance; second, place- 
ment of the general good above personal ad- 
vantage; and, third, choosing officers who 
love and promote the general good, yielding 
them honor and obedience. 

The loftiness of their ideal, the complete- 
ness of their investment, the persevering de- 
votion to their calling, the penalty of their 
sacrifice, the success of their enterprise, the 
present challenge of its dream is unmatched 
in the traditional or written annals of man- 
kind. 

Our world today is in a sorry state. But 
we face no greater evil, we have no lesser 
God, than they knew. Each generation must 
redeem its liberty, make its own pilgrimage. 
No discouragement is ours that was not 
theirs. No resource was theirs that is not 
ours. Need we be reminded that many times 
the fortunes of this Plymouth were as like 
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to ebb away as the waves of yonder tide? 
Here is Bradford’s estimate of the considered 
judgment of his fellows: The dangers were 
many, but not desperate; the difficulties were 
many, but not invincible—all of them 
through the help of God, by fortitude and 
patience, might either be borne or over- 
come.” 

What a place is this for enlistment of 
modern Pilgrims. What a time is this for 
the practice of a Pilgrim's progress in godly 
faith. Shall we not this day join ourselves 
to these people of the past whose faith, la- 
bors, and memory have enshrined this 
Plymouth in the hearts of America and the 
hopes of the world? Shall we not this day 
join ourselves in spirit with all people who 
love truth, seek virtue, treasure liberty, and 
in lowliness of spirit are willing to be led 
and taught by God their Maker? 

This is not a world of chance. This should 
not be a day of darkness or despair. Men 
and women who receive God are not vicitims 
of circumstances, but children of providence. 
The righteousness of God is revealed from 
faith to faith, from generation to generation, 
The just shall live by faith. 


Warning on Geology of Huge Upper 
Colorado River Dam—Rainbow Bridge 
Periled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 31, under title of “Plans for Huge 
Upper Colorado Dam Uncertain, Says 
Secretary McKay,” I revealed in this 
Recorp the contents of a letter written 
November 30, 1954, by Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay to David R. 
Brower, executive seeretary of the Sierra 
Club. The letter concerned the geology 
of the site of the proposed $21 million 
gigantic power dam at Glen Canyon, 
Ariz. 

I explained that this dam would be the 
key structure depended upon to raise 
power revenues to pay for a substantial 
portion of the cost of the multi-billion- 
dollar upper Colorado River project, 
H. R. 270, now before Congress. I quote 
a portion of Secretary McKay’s letter 
with respect to this geology as follows: 

The poorly cemented and relatively weak 
condition of the materials in comparison 
with the foundations common to most high 
dams has given the engineers who prepared 
the preliminary designs of the dam some 
concern as to the competency of the founda- 


tion to support any structure higher than 
700 feet. 


As a direct result of those remarks, I 
have just received a communication from 
Joseph Jensen, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict of Southern California, who is him- 
self a trained geologist, born and edu- 
cated in Utah, and personally familiar 
with the location. This communication 
points out that not only is the site on 
which the dam is proposed questionable, 
but that the area behind it, which is sup- 
posed to provide a reservoir, may be little 
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more than a sieve. In short the whole 
project might turn out to be as useless 
as a waterpail without a bottom. 

Mr. Jensen informs me that the rock 
in Glen Canyon are essentially sand- 
stone. They have been drained of all 
underground water to the level of the 
Colorado River. 

As a result they are dry. They do not 
contain underground water which would 
prevent the migration of stored water 
from the reservoir. It follows that when 
the reservoir is being filled, the water 
will seep out into these parched sand- 
stones for miles. The seepage will be 
limited only by the dip of the sand- 
stone formation and the effect of the 
pressure of the head of water which ac- 
cumulates behind the dam. 

No one can tell how long it would 
take to fill the porous sandstones nor 
how many millions of acre-feet of water 
might be thus consumed before any wa- 
ter could again flow down the river. 

The reservoir might never be filled, 
mor usable for major power develop- 
ment. The country might be stuck with 
the most enormous white elephant in 
history. 

Any dam that is built in the canyon 
would extend only a short distance into 
the canyon walls. Therefore, the water 
migrating out into the sandstone from 
the reservoir will create an underground 
body of water vastly more extensive than 
the reservoir itself, which is calculated 
to store 26 million acre-feet of water, 
twice the average annual flow of the 
Colorado River at Glen Canyon. It is 
apparent that eventually, as these sand- 
stones become filled with the vast vol- 
ume of water, it will migrate ground the 
ends of the dam and thus render it 
wholly or at least partially ineffective 
for power purposes. 

Although Secretary McKay’s letter 
promised more intensive studies will be 
made of the foundation conditions after 
congressional authorization of the proj- 
ect, suppose this more intensive study 
discloses that-no power dam should be 
built? How then will Congress explain 
to itself the appropriation of large sums 
of money for uneconomic projects for 
which there will be no pay-out from Glen 
Canyon power? 

Further, although the Secretary was 
quoted in my prior remarks as stating 
that “appropriate changes will be made 
in the designs’—of the dam prior to 
construction” if further geological stud- 
ies warrant, no modifications in the dam 
or its height can cure the fact that a 
reservoir built entirely on porous sand- 
stone rock will not hold water. 

Certainly this Congress will be well 
advised not to authorize or appropriate 
any expenditure on the Upper Colorado 
project until the safety and certainty of 
building a dam in Glen Canyon has been 
fully determined. 

The best way of having this deter- 
mined is to have a committee of three 
of the best experts in the United States 
on dam construction, two of whom 
would be men who have successfully 
built concrete dams, and the third 
should be a geologist of national stand- 
ing and reputation familiar with the 
texture and character of rocks. 
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This is precisely what was done before 
the dam site for Hoover Dam was chosen, 
Only after three of the best engineers in 
the country approved the dam site, was 
that construction authorized. 

This committee of experts also should 
determine whether or not any steps pro- 
posed to protect Rainbow Bridge Na- 
tional Monument from waters of the 
proposed Glen Canyon Reservoir by a 
barrier dam would provide adequate 
protection. 

There is more than a suspicion that 
this barrier dam also would be built on 
nothing other than porous sandstone. 
Just as the water would seep around the 
Glen Canyon Dam, so would it seep 
around the ends of the barrier dam. If 
the elevation of water in the reservoir 
is as high as that of Rainbow Bridge, 
then the water would encroach to the 
bridge itself. All of these natural 
bridges owe their lives to the dry climate 
of the area. Moisture and water in any 
quantity would be fatal to their future 
life, 


What Nonfarmers Should Know About 
the Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 14, 1955 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit herewith a copy of an article 
which I wrote for the magazine Success- 
ful Farming and which appeared in the 
February 1955 issue of that publication: 


WHAT Nonrarmers SHOULD Know ABOUT 
THE FARM PROGRAM 


The title of this article assumes that non- 
farmers are not well informed about the 
problems of farmers and the various Govern- 
ment programs which deal with those prob- 
lems. I believe this is a valid assumption. 

This is a situation of comparatively recent 
origin. As late as 1910, a third of our popu- 
lation was directly engaged in agriculture. 
Many more lived in small rural communities. 
Under these circumstances, most of our peo- 
ple had a pretty good idea of farming and 
its problems. 

But now, less than 14 percent of our people 
are farmers, Furthermore, farming itself 
has changed so much that people who were 
born and grew up on farms even a few years 
ago know nothing of modern farming prob- 
lems, 

I am convinced that today perhaps 75 per- 
cent of ovr people have little or no under- 
standing of agriculture as an industry. And 
worse than that, 50 percent or more have a 
poor opinion of farmers—to state it in the 
mildest terms. 

Aside from the fact that we don't want 
people thinking badly of farmers without 
justification, there is a most important rea- 
son at this time why city people should 
understand farmers and their problems, 
That is because, like every other industry, 
agriculture is affected by Government poli- 
cies more than ever before. 

This applies not only to policies dealing 
with prices but to such questions as export 
markets, credit policies, conservation, rural 
electrification and telephones, and research 
and education programs, And with less than 
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14 percent of our people on farms, it is ob- 
vious that Government policies which fit the 
needs of agriculture must receive the support 
of other segments of our population. 

I would like to suggest some things which 
I think you should tell your nonfarmer 
friends about farming. 

What should we tell them? Frankly, the 
only thing we need to tell them is the truth— 
the plain, simple truth—about what farm- 
ers are up against in these times. 

While it isn’t the most important point, 
the first thing that ought to be told is that 
farmers as a class are not getting rich. 

Then there are people who feel that farm 
prices and food prices are too high and criti- 
cize farmers for that reason. These people 
are obviously mistaken, because no one who 
has made a fair study of farm prices or food 
prices can complain that they are out of 
line with the prices of other commodities. 

First, it ought to be pointed out that as 
far as food prices are concerned, the farmer 
now gets only 43 percent of the consumer's 
dollar. The other 57 percent goes for proc- 
essing, transportation, and distribution costs, 

Furthermore, in the case of many com- 
modities, there is little connection between 
farm prices and prices which consumers pay. 
In a loaf of bread selling at from 17 to 20 
cents, there is 2% cents worth of wheat. A 
cotton shirt selling for $3.95 and up contains 
about 30 cents worth of cotton. 

A study made by the House Committee on 

Agriculture last July showed that while farm 
prices had fallen 19 percent since 1951, retail 
food prices remained right at the postwar 
peak. 
Then there are people who tell me they 
think farm programs have worked to the dis- 
advantage of consumers, Figures don't bear 
this out either. 

Our first price-support program began in 
1929, and if these charges were true, it would 
mean that consumers were worse off now 
than they were at that time. Yet the figures 
prepared by the Department of Agriculture 
show just the opposite. 

In 1929 the average factory worker could 
buy 6.4 pounds of bread with an hour's earn- 
ings. Today these earnings will buy 10.3 
pounds. For an hour's wages he could buy 
1 pound of butter in 1929 and 2.6 pounds 
today; 3.9 quarts of milk in 1929 and 7.9 
quarts today; 17.4 pounds of potatoes in 1929 
and around 30 pounds today; 1.2 pounds of 
round steak in 1929 and 2 pounds today, 
and so on. 

In other words, consumers have gotten 
real reductions in food prices during the 
time price supports have been in effect. 

Another complaint which keeps popping 
up is that agriculture is being subsidized in 
vast amounts by the Federal Government and 
to a greater extent than other industries. It 
is true that agriculture has received sub- 
sidies. But I think we should point out to 
our friends in the cities that subsidies began 
when our Government was first set up in 
1789—and that only in fairly recent years 
have they been used to any appreciable ex- 
tent to protect agriculture. 

The first Congress set up a subsidy to 
encourage the development of an American 
merchant fleet. Since that time many bil- 
lions in subsidies—both direct and indi- 
rect—have gone to business and industry, as 
well as to labor and consumers. Among 
other things, these subsidies covered por- 
tions of the postal deficit, aids to the ship- 
ping industry, various aids to air naviga- 
tion, flood control, electric-power projects, 
housing construction, unemployment insur- 
ance, public-assistance grants, and many 
others, including indirect subsidies like 
tariffs. 

The House Appropriations Committee in 
1954 published figures indicating subsidies 
amounting to about $45 billion were paid 
to business and consumers since World War 
II. It is fair to say that a part of this was 
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in business reconversion payments following 
the war, but nevertheless, it was a subsidy. 

As compared with this $45 billion of sub- 
sidies to business and consumers, farm- 
price supports and surplus removal, opera- 
tions for the 20 years up through 1953 cost 
only $314 billion, or 1 percent of the value 
of crops and livestock marketed. 

In order to fairly inform our urban friends 
of the problems of agriculture and the need 
for remedial measures, we must point out 
the tremendous changes that have taken 
place in farming in recent years. 

There was a time when farmers were very 
largely self-sufficient; and under those cir- 
cumstances, the prices received for com- 
modities were not particularly important. 
Today this situation is entirely changed. In 
1953 the total assets of agriculture in this 
country totaled almost exactly the same as 
the total assets of all manufacturing corpo- 
rations, 

Even more significant is the fact that in 
1953 the average investment per agricultural 
worker was $16,480. That is almost twice 
as much as the average investment per in- 
dustrial worker, 

Today even the small farmer must make 
a heavy investment in land and equipment, 
and in addition requires a large amount of 
working capital to pay for fuel, fertilizer, 
labor, insurance, taxes, and other expenses 
which must be paid in cash. These expenses 
are constant, and there is little the farmer 
can do to reduce them. If he is to meet 
them, he must have a dependable cash 
income. 

But consider the risks that the farmer 
must take in getting this income. Drought 
and floods take their toll somewhere each 
year. He is subject to the ravages of insect 
pests, and crop and livestock diseases. And 
when he finally produces a crop, he has 
nothing to say about the price he will receive 
for it. If he ships his cattle to Kansas City 
or Chicago, he takes what the buyers offer. 
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His alternative is to ship them back home 
again. 

Much of the farm legislation of recent 
years has been for the purpose of adding to 
the stability of farming. Crop insurance has 
been tried to partially eliminate the risks 
of weather and disease. Cooperative mar- 
keting has been developed to give farmers 
more to say about the price of their products. 
And price-support programs through Gov- 
ernment loans have been set up to bring 
about more orderly marketing. This pre- 
vents farmers from having to dump their 
crops on the market in such quantities as 
to depress prices. 

And that brings us to the question of 
surpluses and how they affect prices. 
“Surplus” is a comparatively new term. We 
did not hear much about surpluses until 
after the First World War. But we have 
always had them—that is, except when we 
had distress and famine. 

In past years, surpluses were in the form 
of reserves which people kept in their store- 
houses and cellars. Individual surpluses 
an reserves now are a thing of the past 
but for our own safety and protection we 
must have on hand more food than can 
currently be used. And yet these surpluses, 
so destructive to farmers’ prices when we 
do not have farm programs are simply the 
reserve people used to have in their cellars. 

It doesn't seem right that when this sur- 
plus is for the protection of all of our peo- 
ple, the farmer should have to bear the whole 
expense and loss of carrying it. And yet 
that is our situation when we do not have 
farm programs. 

Nonfarmers also ought to be told that the 
fact that less than 14 percent of our people 
can furnish the food and fiber required for 
all the rest of us is the principal reason 
why we have what we refer to as our Ameri- 
can way of life and high standards of living. 

The energies of the other 86 percent of our 
people can be released to build our auto- 
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mobiles, radios and television sets, our great 
highway systems, to maintain our educa- 
tional facilities and our progress in the arts 
and sciences, as well as our churches and 
cultural institutions. In some countries it 
takes 80 to 85 percent of the people to pro- 
duce enough food for themselves and the 
remaining 15 or 20 percent. 

Certainly one of the greatest problems 
confronting the country today is the conser- 
vation of our soil and water. That is a re- 
sponsibility that is very largely in the 
farmer’s hands—and yet there is no way on 
earth the farmer can carry it out unless he, 
as a businessman, has sufficient income to do 
like other businessmen and maintain his 
plant by conserving and rebuilding the soil. 

There is one other point. I don't know 
that farmers can say very much about it 
because it would sound too much like brag- 
ging. That is that here in this country we 
have always regarded the family-type farm 
and the people who live on it as our greatest 
reservoir of social and moral values. There 
is no way that we can maintain the family- 
type farm unless farming is at least profitable 
enough that people who love the land and 
want to farm can afford to do so. 

These are some of the things that non- 
farmers ought to know about farming. You 
can think of others. But that will not do 
any good unless in some way we get the 
story told. I think it is up to the farmer 
to do it one way or another. Perhaps the 
big part of the work will have to be done 
through organized effort—that is through 
farm organizations, the agricultural press, or 
farm-minded commentators over radio and 
television. 

But every farmer and farmer's wife has 
some opportunity to dispel the fog of mis- 
understanding and misinformation that ex- 
ists in such a large measure among so many 
of our people. In your own interest and the 
Nation's interest, you ought to make use of 
that opportunity. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1955 


The Very Reverend Msgr. John Balku- 
nas, of the American Lithuanian Council, 
pastor, Church of the Transfiguration, 
Maspeth, Long Island, N. Y., offered the 
following prayer: 


In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Divine Father, who in holy love hast 
created and art sustaining us, we invoke 
Thy gracious blessing upon the Members 
of the United States Senate. Fill every 
mind with wisdom and understanding, 
every heart with love and compassion, 
and every soul with trust and holy pur- 
pose to do Thy will. 

We lift to Thee our broken cries; we 
turn to Thee our waiting eyes. O God, 
there are sounds on earth and signs in 
heaven that quicken all hearts with ex- 
pectation: nations that long have sat in 
darkness and the shadow of death, turn- 
ing to the light; peoples that long have 
worn the yoke of tyranny rising to shake 
themselves free; murmurs of the masses 
too long chained in slavery; thoughts 
that threaten the order of all things and 
predict the shaking of the foundations 
of the world. 

Stretch forth Thy hand, we pray, and 
deliver the suffering nations from slav- 
ery and tyranny. Grant freedom to 
Lithuania; joy and peace to her people. 


May she rightfully be restored to her 
place in the family of free nations. 

Make America, Thy chosen channel of 
blessings to the persecuted, Thy instru- 
ment of peace. May all peoples live with 
hope and assurance that the light of free- 
dom which burns in America will reach 
every dark corner of the earth. 

O God give us strength for our bur- 
dens, wisdom for our responsibilities, and 
insight for our times. Through Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
February 11, 1955, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
panete by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

ries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees, 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to a concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 83) authorizing the printing 
of additional copies of the hearings on 
H. R. 1, the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1955, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate, 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED DURING AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate 
of February 11, 1955, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, on 
February 14, 1955, signed the following 
enrolled bill and joint resolution, which 
had previously been signed by the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives: 

S. 145. An act to amend the wheat mar- 
keting quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; and 

S. J. Res. 14. Joint resolution extending 
an invitation to the International Olympic 


Committee to hold the 1960 Olympic games 
at Detroit, Mich. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule there will be a morning 
hour for the presentation of petitions 
and memorials, the introduction of bills, 
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and other routine matters, and I ask 
unanimous consent that any statements 
made in connection therewith be limited 
to 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON OR- 
‘GANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the re- 
port of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, dealing with personnel and 
civil service, which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL Crop INSURANCE ACT, 
AS AMENDED 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend the Federal Crop Insurance Act, as 

amended (with an accompanying paper); to 

the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF SOIL CONSERVATION AND 
DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


IMPORTATION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF CER- 
TAIN CATTLE, SHEEP, AND SWINE 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 6 of the act of 
August 30, 1890, as amended, and section 2 
of the act of February 2, 1903, as amended 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN 
CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND- 
MouTH DISEASE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary, De- 
partment of Agriculture, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a confidential report on the 
cooperation of the United States with Mexico 
in the control and eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease, for the month of December 
1954 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPRODUCTION AND SALE OF CERTAIN OFFICIAL 
RECORDS 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a proposed amendment to a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force to 
reproduce and to sell copies of official records 
of their respective departments, and for 
other purposes, transmitted to the Senate 
on January 7, 1955; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


LOAN OF SMALL AIRCRAFT CARRIER TO GOVERN- 
MENT OF FRANCE 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting & draft of proposed legislation 
to extend the existing authority for the loan 
of a small aircraft carrier to the Government 
of France (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 
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REPORT ON CONTRACTS EXECUTED FOR EXPERI- 
MENTAL, DEVELOPMENTAL, OR RESEARCH 
WORK, UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
A letter from the Commandant, United 

States Coast Guard, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report on contracts executed, by 

negotiation, for experimental, develop- 
mental, or research work, for the period 

July 1 through December 31, 1954 (with an 

accompanying report); to the Committee on 

Armed Services. 


REPORT ON CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED BY NATIONAL 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 

A letter from the Executive Secretary, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, reporting, pursuant to law, that no 
contracts were negotiated by that Committee, 
pursuant to sections 2 (c) (11) and (16) of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, 
during the 6-month period ended December 
31, 1954; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 


REPORT OF SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Commission, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1954 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

REPORT OF RUBBER PRODUCING FACILITIES 

DISPOSAL COMMISSION 

A letter from the Executive Director, Rub- 
ber Producing Facilities Disposal Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the Federal Facil- 
ities Corporation relating to the expenditures 
for repairs, improvements, or maintenance of 
Government-owned rubber producing facil- 
ities, for the 6-month period ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1954 (with an accompanying report): 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON FOREIGN DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN 
SURPLUS PROPERTY 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the foreign 
surplus property disposed of by the Maritime 
Administration, Department of Commerce, 
for the calendar year 1954; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


PROPOSED AWARDS OF CONCESSION CONTRACTS 
Three letters from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of proposed awards of concession 
contracts, in Glacier National Park, Mont., 
the Millerton Lake National Recreation Area, 
Calif., and the Hot Springs National Park 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED AWARDS OF CONCESSION PERMITS 


Six letters from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of proposed awards of concession per- 
mits in Mammoth Cave National Park, Ever- 
glades National Park, Fla., Cabrillo National 
Monument, Kings Mountain National Mili- 
tary Park, S. C., Everglades National Park, 
Fia., and the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


DISPOSITION OF MINERAL DEPOSITS UNDER 
MINERAL LEASING ACT FOR ACQUIRED LANDS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Mineral Leasing Act 
for Acquired Lands with respect to the dis- 
posal of mineral deposits in which the United 
States owns a partial or future interest (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION OF WATER 
RESOURCES OF ALASKA 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to investigate and report to the 
Congress on projects for the conservation, 
development, and utilization of the water 
resources of Alaska (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


EXTENDING TO GRAZING LESSEES COMPENSATION 
FOR CERTAIN LOSSES 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to extend to grazing lessees 
the right of compensation for losses sustained 
by reason of the use of the public domain or 
other property for war or national defense 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


ABOLITION OF OLD KASAAN NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, ALASKA 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to abolish the old Kasaan National 
Monument, Alaska, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ESTABLISHMENT, MAINTENANCE, AND OPERATION 
OF CERTAIN AIDS TO MARITIME NAVIGATION 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to clarify and consolidate the au- 

thority to require the establishment, main- 
tenance, and operation of aids to maritime 
navigation on fixed structures in or over 
navigable waters of the United States (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


MCFARLAND COCKRILL 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of McFarland Cockrill, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONTINUATION OF PROVISIONS OF TITLE II OF 
First War Powers Acr, 1941 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the act of January 12, 1951, as 
amended, to continue in effect the provisions 
of title II of the First War Powers Act, 1941 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the fourth annual 
report of the Commissioner of Education, 
dated June 30, 1954, relating to the adminis- 
tration of Public Laws 874 and 815 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 


and Mr. Cartson members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 
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PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

“Senate Joint Resolution 3 


“A joint resolution of the 31st Legislature of 
the State of Utah reaffirming its support 
of the Bricker amendment and again me- 
morializing the Congress of the United 
States to propose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States by pass- 
ing Senate Joint Resolution 1 of the 83d 
Congress, Ist session, as proposed by Sena- 
tor Bricker ~ 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of Utah (both Houses concurring there- 

in): 

“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Utah by joint resolution, passed December 
14, 1953, memorialized the Congress of the 
United States to propose an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to treaties and known as the Bricker 
amendment; and 

“Whereas the problems requiring such an 
amendment still exist: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we do affirm the joint reso- 
lution of December 14, 1953, and again peti- 
tion and memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to propose an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States by 
passing the following amendment: 


“ARTICLE — 


“ ‘SECTION 1. A provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with this Constitution shall not be 
of any force or effect. 

“ ‘Src. 2. A treaty shall become effective as 
internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of treaty. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to regu- 
late all executive and other agreements with 
any foreign power or international organiza- 
tion. All such agreements shall be subject 
to the limitations imposed on treaties by 
this article. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

“Sec. 5. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion’; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted forthwith to the President of the 
United States, United States Senate, House 
of Representatives, and each congressional 
delegate from the State of Utah.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Georgia; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to call 
a convention for the considering of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the operation of 
State schools 


“Whereas the National Government, 
through the use of various funds and agen- 
cies has greatly encroached, directly and in- 
directly, upon the operation of the State 
schools; and 

“Whereas the operation of State schools is, 
and should remain, an exclusive State func- 
tion; and 

“Whereas the continued exercise of various 
means and methods by the National Govern- 
ment in controlling the operation of State 
schools tends to encroach upon an exclusive 
State right: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Georgia, That the Legislature of the State of 
Georgia respectfully petition the Congress of 
the United States to call a convention for 
the purpose of proposing the following arti- 
cle as an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States: 

“ ‘ARTICLE — 

“‘Section 1. Notwithstanding any provi- 
sion in this Constitution, nothing shall, in 
any way, take away from, or in any manner 
deprive, the right of the several States of the 
Union to operate their school systems, and 
to have exclusive and complete power to reg- 
ulate and to determine the rules and regu- 
lations for the conduct and operation of 
State schools, 

“ ‘Sec. 2. Nothing herein shall prohibit 
any State from accepting aid in any form 
from the National Government. 

Sr. 3. This amendment shall be effective 
upon ratification by three-fourths of the 
several States’; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, requested to pro- 
vide as to the mode of ratification, that said 
amendment shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the Constitution of the 
United States, when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 
resolution be immediately transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Senate of the United States, 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to each Member of 
the Congress from the State of Georgia. 

“MARVIN E. MOATE, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Jor BOONE, 
“Clerk of the House, 
“S. ERNEST VANDIVER, 
“President of the Senate, 
“GEORGE D. STEWART, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Approved this 31st-day of January 1955. 
“S. MARVIN GRIFFIN, 
“Governor.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to make pro- 
vision to compensate the counties in this 
State which have lost considerable revenue 
by the acquisition of title by the Federal 
Government to large areas of taxable prop- 
erty within the county bounds 
“Whereas the Federal Government has ac- 

quired title to considerable areas of land in a 

number of the counties of the State which 

have heretofore contributed materially by 
the payment of annual taxes to maintenance 
of the governments of the counties; and 
“Whereas it is considered that it would 
be just and equitable for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make some provision to compen- 
sate the counties annually for the revenue 
that they have thus lost: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the house of representatives 

(the senate concurring), That the matters 

referred to in the preamble of this resolution 

be called to the attention of the Members of 
the Congress from this State and that the 

Congress be memorialized to make provision 

to adequately compensate the counties in the 

State for the loss of revenue which they have 

sustained by reason of the acquisition of 

title by the Federal Government of large 
areas of taxable property in their bounds; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to each of the Members of the 

Congress from South Carolina, to the Clerk 

of the Senate, and the Clerk of the House 

of Representatives.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 4 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the Congress of the United States, to the 
Honorable James E. Murray and MIKE 
MansFIELD, United States Senators of Mon- 
tana, and to the Honorable Lee METCALF 
and Orvin B. Fsare, Representatives in 
Congress from Montana, and to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the United States 
requesting the Sugar Act of 1948 be con- 
tinued in force and the quota of domestic 
beet sugar be increased 


“Whereas under the Sugar Act of 1948 
sugar marketings from domestic areas of the 
United States and its Territories are limited 
to 4,444,000 tons of a total present national 
consumption of 8,200,000 tons; and 

“Whereas these fixed quotas established 
for our own domestic production have no 
regard for increases in the population; and 

“Whereas foreign areas, principally Cuba, 
have been allotted all of the increase in 
sugar consumption resulting from popula- 
tion increase or other factors, which con- 
sumption requirement as determined by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in- 
creased from 7,200,000 tons for the calendar 
year 1948 to 8,200,000 tons for the calendar 
year 1955, and may be expected to continue 
to increase at a rate of more than 100,000 
tons per year; and 

“Whereas the domestic producers in Mon- 
tana and in other States are as a result re- 
stricted in their privilege to grow sugar beets 
and. sugarcane as indicated, particularly in 
the determination of proportionate shares 
allotted to Montana sugar-beet growers for 
1955 crops to a total of only 50,980 acres, 
which has reduced such acreage permitted 
to be planted by 8.7 percent from the acre- 
age actually planted during the preceding 
year of 1954 and has created hardship on the 
farmers of Montana: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Montana (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the Sugar Act of 1948 be con- 
tinued in force, but that the quota of do- 
mestic beet sugar be increased to the extent 
it will have a fair and equitable share of the 
increased consumption and in the additional 
sugar required to meet the growth of the 
Nation and the needs of its people; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted by the secretary of the State of 
Montana to the Congress of the United States 
of America, Senator James E. Murray, Sen- 
ator MIKE MANSFIELD, Congressman LEE MET- 
caLP, Congressman Orvin B. Fyare, and to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

“GEORGE Gos ax. 
“President of the Senate. 

“Leo C. GRAYBILL, 
“Speaker of the House, 

“Approved February 5, 1955. 

“J. HUGO Aronson, 
“Governor.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Montana; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


“House memorial to the President of the 
United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower; to 
the Congress of the United States; to Sen- 
ator James E. Murray, Senator Mike Mans- 
field, Congressman Lee Metcalf, and Con- 
gressman Orvin B. Fjare; requesting the 
amendment of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) Status of Forces 
‘Treaty 


“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
of America did.on July 15, 1953, approve a 
treaty with foreign governments where mem- 
bers of our armed services are serving; and 
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“Whereas the said treaty is known as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
Status of Forces Treaty, and, among other 
things, provides that members of our Armed 
Forces may be tried in the courts of the 
nation and by the nation where the offense 
was alleged to have been committed; and 

“Whereas, because of said treaty, members 
of our Armed Forces are subject in many 
cases to cruel and inhuman treatment; and 

“Whereas the United States of America 
should administer military justice through 
its proper officials and not permit members 
of our armed services to be tried by foreign 
governments; and 

“Whereas the said treaty is repugnant to 
the principles of the United States of Amtr- 
ica in that it gives foreign governments juris- 
diction over the liberty of members of our 
armed services and is causing unnecessary 
suffering among members of our armed 
services, all of which is not in keeping with 
our American way of life: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Montana, That the Congress 
of the United States of America be respect- 
fully urged and requested to amend and re- 
send the portion of said North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) Status of 
Forces Treaty which provides for the trial 
of members of our Armed Forces by govern- 
ments other than the United States of 
America, at the earliest possible moment; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial 
be transmitted to the secretary of state of 
Montana; to the President of the United 
States of America; to the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States; to the Honorable James E. 
Murray and the Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Senators from Montana; and to the Honor- 
able Orvin B. Fyare and the Honorable LEE 
MercaLr, Congressmen from Montana; and 
that they be requested to use all honorable 
means within their power to bring about 
the enactment of the necessary legislation. 

“Leo C. GRAYBILL, 
“Speaker of the House.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Washington; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 9 


“Whereas His Excellency, Abba Eban, Am- 
bassador of Israel to the United States, will 
be the honored guest of the State of Wash- 
ington on his first visit to the Northwest; 
and 

“Whereas the friendship and understand- 
ing between America and Israel are cherished 
by the citizens of the State of Washington 
and have inspired and strengthened our mu- 
tual love of freedom and the Republic; and 

“Whereas the Ambassador of Israel, who 
is also his country’s chief delegate to the 
United Nations, has been given worldwide 
recognition as an outstanding spokesman for 
the young Republic of Israel: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the State of Washington 
in legislative session assembled, That they 
hereby extend their cordial greetings to the 
Ambassador of Israel, His Excellency, Abba 
Eban, and respectfully request that he ad- 
dress a joint session of the senate and the 
house of representatives on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1955; and be it hereby further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, to each 
Member of the Washington congressional 
delegation, to the Secretariat of the United 
Nations, to the secretary of the Israel dele- 
gation to the United Nations, to the Presi- 
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dent of Israel, and to His Excellency, Abba 
Eban, the Ambassador of Israel to the United 
States. 
“Adopted by the house February 1, 1955. 
JohN L. O'BRIEN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Adopted by the senate February 2, 1955. 
“EMMETT T. ANDERSON, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Memorial 2 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; to the 
President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States; and to 
the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary 
of the Interior: 

“Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, in 22d session assembled, re- 
spectfully submits that: 

“Whereas the development of the public 
lands in the United States historically has 
followed quickly after ownership and pos- 
session of these lands by the several States; 
and 

“Whereas the Territory of Alaska is ready 
and able to assume responsibility of using 
and developing the public lands therein. 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska urges 
that H. R. 246, now pending before the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States be passed and approved. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house, January 28, 1955. 

“WENDELL P. Kay, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“JoHN T. MCLAUGHLIN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 2 


“To the President of the United States; the 
Congress of the United States; the Secre- 


tary of the Interior; United States Bu- 


reau of Mines; Defense Minerals Explora- 
tion Administration; and Territorial 
Delegate to Congress: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 22d session assembled, 
respectfully represents that: 

“Whereas the industry is at a very 
low ebb in Alaska while it is advancing in 
Canada and the United States; and 

“Whereas the Defense Minerals Explora- 
tion Administration program has caused the 
development of only one mine in Alaska into 
an economical operation; and 

“Whereas there are innumerable deposits 
of strategic minerals in Alaska; and 

“Whereas many of these mineral deposits 
are of such a size that the tonnage there- 
from cannot be economically shipped sep- 
arately to the States, and the miners cannot 
survive the lengthy waiting time for pay- 
ment for their ores; and 

“Whereas miners could open and mine 
these deposits if purchasing points were near 
at hand where their ore could be exchanged 
for a substantial partial payment immediate- 
ly; and 

“Whereas the General Services Adminis- 
tration operates ore purchasing depots in 
the States, but which are too far removed 
from Alaska to benefit Alaskan miners; and 

“Whereas there is an agency ready and 
willing to perform or assist in performing 
the sampling and evaluation of such ship- 
ments from Alaska for the United States 
Government, namely the Territorial Depart- 
ment of Mines; and 
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“Whereas a Federal ore purchasing pro- 
gram in Alaska would give the Federal tax- 
payers and the United States Government a 
definite value returned for their money, 
which at present under the Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration in most cases 
they do not; and 

“Whereas the mining economy so much 
needed in Alaska would be given a definite 
incentive and boost by such a program. 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, re- 
spectfully urges that a United States ore 
purchasing program be set up in Alaska 
whereby a substantial partial payment may 
be made to producers of small lots of stra- 
tegic minerals at point of production. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the senate January 28, 1955. 

“JAMES NOLAN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the house February 1, 1955. 
“WENDELL P. Kay, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“JoHN T. MCLAUGHLIN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
1 “Approved by the Governor February 7, 
955. 
“B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A resolution adopted by the board of 
supervisors, Erie County, Buffalo, N. Y. 
favoring the enactment of legislation to in- 
crease the dependency exemption to $1,200 
for income tax purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, from 
Usualdo F. Laguitan, Ormoc City, P. I., re- 
lating to compensation of certain guerrillas 
in World War II (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Battle Creek, 
Mich., transmitting a copy of an interstate 
civil defense compact, entered into between 
the States of Utah and Nevada (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Petitions, signed by Thomas F. Callahan 
and sundry other citizens of the State of 
New York, favoring the enactment of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, relating to the treaty- 
making power; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A resolution, adopted by the Long Island 
General Assembly, fourth degree, Knights 
of Columbus, Long Island, N. Y., favoring the 
enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 1, re- 
lating to the treatymaking power; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. KERR: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 504 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to act 

promptly and favorably upon the Canton 

irrigation distribution system 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
did approve and provide funds for construc- 
tion of Canton Reservoir on the North Cana- 
dian River at Canton, Okla.; and 

“Whereas the reservoir was constructed 
to include cutlet works and sufficient storage 
for the irrigation of 16,000 acres of land in 
the Canadian River Valley; and 

“Whereas in 1945 the landowners in the 
valley below Canton Dam did organize and 
perfect the Canton irrigation district under 
Oklahoma law, comprising aforesaid 16,000 
acres of land, and have continuously urged 
the Secretary of the Interior to forward to 
the Congress project plans and specifications 
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for the necessary distribution system to bring 
water to the aforesaid lands; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of the Interior has, 
through the Bureau of the Budget, presented 
to the Congress the Canton project for its 
consideration and approval: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 25th Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa (the honorable Senate concurring 
therein), That we respectfully request the 
Congress of the United States of America to 
consider at the earliest practical date its 
favorable approval and authorization for 
construction of the Canton irrigation proj- 
ect’s distribution system. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 19th day of January 1955. 

B. E. Harkey, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“Adopted by the senate the 24th day of 
January 1955. 

“Pink WILLIAMS, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 


“Concurrent resolution declaring that the 
continued excessive importation of foreign 
oil and its derivatives is inimical to the 
well-being of the United States of America 
and the State of Oklahoma 


“Whereas Oklahoma for many years has 
been a leader in the production of oil and 
gas and an advocate of the conservation of 
oil and gas; and 

“Whereas the economy of the citizens of the 
State of Oklahoma is closely allied and de- 
pendent upon the production of oil and gas 
in this State; and 

“Whereas by reason of continued high im- 
ports of oil and its derivatives into this 
country from foreign markets, Oklahoma has 
been forced to reduce its current production 
much lower than its ability to produce oil 
within the standards of proper conservation 
of oil and gas, resulting in great losses in 
taxes which are used for the benefit of the 
schools, highways, and general revenues to 
the State of Oklahoma, and resulting in great 
losses to the economy of the State of Okla- 
homa and its citizens; and 

“Whereas by reason thereof the incentive 
to discover new reserves in the State of Okla- 
homa has been destroyed, which reserves are 
vital to the defense of this country: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 25th Legis- 
lature of the State of Oklahoma (the House 
of Representatives concurring therein): 

“That the continued import of foreign oil 
and its derivatives into the United States is 
detrimental to the citizens of the United 
States; and 

“That if the importation of foreign oil and 
its derivatives is continued, it is the opinion 
of the Senate and of the House of Represent- 
atives of the 25th Legislature of the State 
of Oklahoma that adequate domestic petro- 
leum reserves, which are vital to the defense 
of this country, will not be discovered and 
will not be available for use in this country 
in a time of emergency; and be it further 

“Resolved, That in addition thereto great 
and serious losses are resulting to the econo- 
my of the citizens of the State of Oklahoma 
by reason of foreign oil and its derivatives 
supplanting the traditional market of oil and 
gas that can be produced in the State of 
Oklahoma under sound conservation prac- 
tices. 

“Adopted by the senate the ist day of 
February 1955. 

“Pink WILLIAMS, 
“President of the Senate, 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 3d day of February 1955. 

“B. E. Harker, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 
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SUGGESTED INCREASE IN AMOUNT 
OF INCOME CERTAIN VETERANS 
MAY EARN—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
the Lozar-Mrace-Loushin Post, No. 248, 
of the American Legion, with regard to 
the amount of income a single veteran 
receiving non-service-connected disabil- 
ity pensions may earn. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ELY, MINN. February 10, 1955. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. HUMPHREY: The following reso- 
lution was adopted at the last meeting of 
our post of the American Legion: 

“Whereas certain veterans are eligible to 
receive non-service-connected disability pen- 
sions; and 

“Whereas one of the requirements is that 
a veteran who otherwise qualifies and who 
has no dependents, is allowed to have other 
income up to $1,400 per year in addition to 
such pension; and 

“Whereas the cost of living has gone up 
considerably during the past years and is 
still rising: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the amount which a single 
veteran without dependents is allowed as in- 
come in addition to such disability pension, 
be increased to $1,800 per year, as this 
amount would then enable the veteran to 
live more comfortably and relieve him from 
the hardships as is now the case under the 
present income limitations of the Veterans’ 
Administration regulations as set by Con- 
gress.” 

We respectfully request that you do every- 
thing within your power to have this limi- 
tation on other income raised to $1,800 per 
year in the case of a veteran without de- 
pendents. Our World War I veterans are now 
coming to the age where they will be laid 
off their regular jobs because of age and 
will then be looking for this non-service- 
connected disability pension, to help with 
their social security benefits or other pension 
to care for them the rest of their lives. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ray HOEFLER, 
Adjutant, Lozar-Mrace-Loushin Post, 
No, 248, the American Legion. 


REHABILITATION OF FEDERAL HOG 
CHOLERA EXPERIMENT STATION, 
AMES, IOWA—RESOLUTION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Minnesota State Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety favoring the rehabilitation and 
expansion of the Federal Hog Cholera 
Experiment Station near the city of 
Ames, Iowa. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas our American swine industry 
represents an animal-husbandry enterprise 
amounting to over three and a half billion 
dollars annually; and 

Whereas diseases and parasites cause an 
annual loss amounting to many millions of 
dollars each year; and 

Whereas a great number of these problems 
traceable to diseases and parasites can only 
be solved by research: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota State Vet- 
erinary Medical Society urgently request that 
the Federal Hog Cholera Experiment Station 
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near the city of Ames, Iowa, be rehabilitated 
and expanded into a fully equipped and 
staffed national or regional swine diseases 
research center and that the Agricultural 
Research Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture exert all possible efforts 
in attainment of this objective, 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. FREAR (for Mr. SPARKMAN), from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency: 

S. J. Res. 42. Joint resolution to amend the 
National Housing Act, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 33). 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on February 14, 1955, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
3 enrolled bill and joint resolu- 

on: 


S. 145. An act to amend the wheat mar- 
keting quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; and 

S. J. Res. 14. Joint resolution extending an 
invitation to the International Olympic Com- 
mittee to hold the 1960 Olympic games at 
Detroit, Mich. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. IVES (for Mr. KENNEDY) : 

8. 1060. A bill for the relief of Rosina Livia 
Ferrante; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ives when he 
introduced the above bill, appear. 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (for himself and 
Mr. LONG): 

S. 1061. A bill to provide for minimum 
1955 State rice acreage allotments; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ELLENDER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 1062. A bill for the relief of Renato Noe 
and Angela Noe; and 

S. 1063. A bill for the relief of Masanori 
Ikebe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself and 
Mr. JoHNston of South Carolina): 

S. 1064. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release on behalf of the United 
States conditions in two deeds conveying 
certain submarginal lands to Clemson Agri- 
cultural College of South Carolina so as to 
permit such college, subject to certain con- 
ditions, to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of 
such lands; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1065. A bill for the relief of Colette 
Marie Brown; 

S. 1066. A bill for the relief of Harry B. 
Girdley; 

S. 1067. A bill for the relief of Tibor Hor- 
vath; and 

S. 1068. A bill for the relief of Mareanthe 
Baicou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1069. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act of March 2, 1945, pertaining to the Co- 
lumbia River at Bonneville, Oreg. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHavez when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


which 
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S. 1070. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Flood Control Act of August 18, 1941, as 
amended, pertaining to emergency flood- 
control work; 

S. 1071. A bill to provide for the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications for a museum 
building for the Smithsonian Institution; 


and 

S. 1072. A bill to revise the Federal-aid 
highway laws of the United States; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHAvEz when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request): 

S. 1073. A bill to limit the acquisition and 
use by agencies of the Federal Government 
of equipment for reproducing documents, 
drawings, papers, etc., on sensitized mate- 
rials; to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, 

(See the remarks of Mr. DRKSEN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) . 

S. 1074. A bill for the relief of J. A. Ross 
& Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1075. A bill to encourage the improve- 
ment and development of marketing facili- 
ties for handling perishable agricultural 
commodities; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

S. 1076. A bill to assist voluntary nonprofit 
associations offering prepaid health-service 
programs to secure necessary facilities and 
equipment through long-term, interest-bear- 
ing loans; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. DANIEL (for himself and Mr. 
JoHNSON of Texas): 

S. 1077. A bill to provide for settlement of 
claims for damages resulting from the dis- 
aster which occurred at Texas City, Tex., on 
April 16 and 17, 1947; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1078. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Nellie 
White Houck; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. AIKEN (by request): 

S. 1079. A bill to provide for the sale of 
certain lands in the national forests; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. HENNINGS: 

S. 1080. A bill for the relief of Howard Carl 

Kaiser; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MONRONEY (for Mr. 
SMATHERS) : 

S. 1081. A bill to amend section 401 (e) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 1082. A bill for the relief of Ramon No- 
tario Boytell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, é 

By Mr. HICKENLOOPER (for himself 
and Mr. Martin of Iowa): 

S. 1083. A bill for the relief of Carroll O. 
Switzer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 1084. A bill for the relief of Santiago 
Landa Arrizabalaga; and 

S. 1085. A bill for the relief of Maria de 
las Nieves Dufurrena; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 1086. A bill for the relief of Anna Ilona 

Purins; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HENNINGS (for himself and 
Mr. KEFAUVER) : 

S. 1087. A bill to authorize aftercare pay- 
ments by the Youth Division of the United 
States Board of Parole; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1088. A bill to assist the States to return 
runaway children to their own communities 
in another State; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. HENNINGS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. LEHMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Lancer, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. MaGnu- 
SON, Mr. NEELY, Mr. GREEN, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Pastore, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. HENNINGS, and Mr, 
NEUBERGER) : 

S. 1089. A bill to extend to uniformed 
members of the Armed Forces the same pro- 
tection against bodily attack as is now grant- 
ed to personnel of the Coast Guard; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1090. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jo E. 
Inglett and Don Ramon Inglett; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HENNINGS (for himself and 
Mr. KEFAUVER) : 

S. J. Res. 44. Joint resolution to give the 
consent of the Congress to interstate com- 
pacts or agreements dealing with the cooper- 
ative supervision of juvenile probationers 
and parolees, the return of runaway juve- 
niles, the return of juvenile delinquent 
escapees, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr, HENNINGs when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. J. Res. 45. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the composition 
and jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ROSINA LIVIA FERRANTE 


Nr. IVES. Mr. President, on behalf of 

the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Kennepy], who is unable to be 
present, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill for the relief of Rosina 
Livia Ferrante. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1060) for the relief of 
Rosina Livia Ferrante, introduced by 
Mr. Ives (for Mr. KENNEDY), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


INCREASED RICE ACREAGE ALLOT- 
MENTS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to provide for minimum 
1955 State rice acreage allotments. The 
bill provides that the State rice allot- 
ment for any State for the crop year 1955 
shall not be less than the 1950 acreage 
allotment for that State. The bill pro- 
vides further that any additional acreage 
required to provide such minimum allot- 
ment shall be in addition to the Nation, 
State, and county allotments for this 
crop year, and that the additional acre- 
age shall be prorated among the counties 
of the States on the same basis as their 
in 1955 allotments bear to the State 
total. 

Finally, the bill provides that the addi- 
tional acreage made available by this 
measure to the States shall be made 
available to the counties, or parishes, and 
used by the county committee to provide 
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fair and equitable increases in farm al- 
lotments. 

Mr. President, the bill seeks only to 
do what is equitable and right, so far as 
the historic rice-producing States are 
concerned. As the Senate well knows, 
last month American rice producers 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of con- 
trolling production of rice, in return for 
guaranteed high price supports during 
the 1955 crop year. As a result, a na- 
tional allotment of some 1,850,000 acres 
has been prorated among the rice-pro- 
ducing States. In most States this 
process of prorating has brought about 
equitable results. However, in the case 
of the historic rice-producing States— 
particularly Louisiana and Arkansas— 
the results have been in the nature of a 
hardship. 

The law presently provides that in 
computing State acreage allotments for 
rice, equal weight shall be given to both 
historical production and trends in pro- 
duction. This provision was written into 
the law in order to prevent the working 
of hardships on States whose total rice 
production during the base allotment 
period may have been small, but whose 
rice industry was still growing. It was 
not the intent of the Congress to penalize 
the older, historic rice-producing areas. 
Let me emphasize that the 50-percent 
weight given to trends definitely invokes 


a penalty upon the historie rice-produc- 


ing areas, even as it seeks to do justice 
to the newcomers. I do not believe 
that the Congress wishes to, nor that it 
should, impose an unreasonable hard- 
ship on any agricultural area of the 
Nation in allocating acreage to be 
planted to any controlled crop. In the 
case of Louisiana, rice production has 
remained at a relatively stable level since 
the 1920’s. In the period 1928-32 
Louisiana rice producers harvested an 
average of approximately 465,000 acres; 
by 1952, this had increased to only a little 
more than 588,000 acres. Incidentally, 
the 1952 figure of 588,000 harvested acres 
is precisely the same as the 10-year aver- 
age for the period 1941-50. In 1953, 
about 613,000 acres were planted to rice. 
A similar situation obtains in Arkansas 
and in the other historic rice-producing 
areas, though not to the same extent. 

In other words, Mr. President, Louisi- 
ana and the other historic rice-produc- 
ing States receive only half as much con- 
sideration as do the newer areas, since, 
for all practical purposes, our acreage 
allotments are determined on the basis 
of history alone. Since the saturation 
point on plantings has been reached, 
the trend-factor carries but little weight 
in the historic rice-producing areas. It 
is to correct this inequitable situation 
that my colleague [Mr. Lonc] and I in- 
troduce this bill. 

There is one other injustice which our 
bill seeks to eliminate. In order to fix 
domestic allotments, it was necessary 
for the Department of Agriculture to 
ascertain the acreage actually planted 
to rice in the rice-producing States. 
Unfortunately, this planted acreage had 
not been physically measured since 1950. 
The only bases the Department of Agri- 
culture had, upon which this production 
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could be determined; were, first, acre- 
ages as reported by the farmers; and, 
second, a survey acreage which was de- 
termined by the Department of Agricul- 
ture on a highly theoretical basis, and 
subsequently was evaluated on the basis 
of field surveys conducted in selected 
areas. 

In determining the base acreage of the 
rice-producing States—that is, the acre- 
age used as the starting point in impos- 
ing allotments—the Department of Agri- 
culture did not see fit to accept the esti- 
mated production, as submitted by the 
farmers; nor did it actually measure the 


planted acres for 1954, at the time when, 


controls for the 1955 crop became neces- 
sary. Instead, it accepted the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service estimate, which 
in effect is an arbitrary and substantial 
reduction of the acreage figures supplied 
by our farmers. The basis for the De- 
partment’s action seems to be that all 
rice producers of the Nation were guilty 
of overestimating their plantings. In 
some cases, Mr, President, acreages may 
have been overestimated. But I dare 
say that in the majority, estimated 
plantings were not too far wrong. The 
result has been to force an unrealistic 
allotment upon some farmers who, in 
good faith, sought to do the right thing 
by their Government. They are being 
injured because some of their fellows 
may have wrongly estimated their plant- 
ings. 

Of course, Mr. President, at this time 
it is too late to require a physical meas- 
urement of rice acreage; it is too late to 
attempt to reapportion State allotments. 
We are faced by a fait accompli; but it 
is one which can be remedied, at least in 
part, by the simple expedient made avail- 
able by the bill my colleague [Mr. Lone] 
and I have introduced today. 

I must emphasize that the total acre- 
age which our bill would add to the na- 
tional quota is inconsequential when 
weighed against the hardship its non- 
enactment would cause and the inequi- 
ties which would be worked if we were 
to fail to act. This is not a special- 
privilege bill. It is not designed to cir- 
eumvent the acreage allotments pro- 
claimed and approved by the recent 
farmer referendum. This measure seeks 
to do only justice to farmers who did 
not overestimate their plantings, but who 
had them arbitrarily reduced by the 
Department of Agriculture; our bill seeks 
to do only equity to the States which are 
historic rice producers—the States whose 
fields have been yielding rice since the 
turn of the century. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
which I have introduced be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1061) to provide for mini- 
mum 1955 State rice acreage allotments, 
introduced by Mr. ELLENDER (for himself 
and Mr. Lonc), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 353 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, be amended by adding a new para- 
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graph (3) to subsection (c) thereof, read- 
ing as follows: 

“(3) No State acreage allotment for 1955 
shall be smaller than the 1950 acreage allot- 
ment for such State. Any additional acreage 
required to provide such minimum allotment 
shall be in addition to the national, State, 
and county allotments of rice for 1955 and 
shall be prorated among the counties in such 
State on the basis of their respective shares 
of the State acreage allotment computed 
without regard to this paragraph. The ad- 
ditional acreage made avilable to counties 
under this paragraph shall be used by the 
county committee to provide fair and equita- 
ble increases in farm allotments on the basis 
of such of the factors set forth in subsec- 
tion (b) hereof as the county committee 
deems appropriate.” 


AMENDMENT OF ACT OF MARCH 2, 
1945, RELATING TO COLUMBIA 
RIVER, BONNEVILLE, OREG. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on 
March 2, 1945, Congress passed a law 
pertaining to the Columbia River at 
Bonneville, Oreg. The law authorizes 
an appropriation of $50,000 for the bene- 
fit of the Indians who lost their fishing 
rights in that area. It is now deemed 
proper that the law be amended so as 
to raise the authorization to $185,000. 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
a bill to accomplish that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1069) to amend section 
2 of the act of March 2, 1945, pertain- 
ing to the Columbia River at Bonne- 
ville, Oreg., introduced by Mr. CHAVEZ, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


THE FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, recently 
we have been hearing a great many com- 
ments on the subject of the highways 
of the United States. So much has been 
said on the subject that the Committee 
on Public Works feels it would be proper 
and helpful to enact legislation to cod- 
ify the Federal highway laws of the 
United States, I therefore introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill which 
would bring about that result. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1072) to revise the Fed- 
eral-aid highway laws of the United 
States, introduced by Mr. CHAVEZ, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


LIMIT OF REPRODUCTION OF CER- 
TAIN PAPERS ON SENSITIZED 
MATERIALS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to limit the acquisition and 
use by agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment of equipment for reproducing doc- 
uments, drawings, papers, and so forth, 
on sensitized materials. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement, prepared 
by me, in explanation of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1073) to limit the acquisi- 
tion and use by agencies of the Federal 

Government of equipment for reproduc- 
ing documents, drawings, papers, and so 
forth, on sensitized materials, introduced 
by Mr. Dirksen (by request), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


The statement presented by Mr. DIRK- 
SEN is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DIRKSEN 


I am introducing today legislation which 
would limit the acquisition and use by agen- 
cies of the Federal Government of blueprint 
and photocopy equipment under all un- 
necessary circumstances and I sincerely hope 
that. this legislation will receive the careful 
consideration of my colleagues. 

As we know, the private, taxpaying blue- 
print industry of the Nation does not, indi- 
vidually or collectively, make up one of our 
largest industries. But it is a vital indus- 
try—in the production of a battleship or in 
the building of a home. It has been an ex- 
panding industry, growing in importance 
year by year. As my colleagues know, the 
blueprinters and photocopymen in the var~ 
ious communities throughout the land are 
fine citizens, hard workers, and upstanding, 
taxpaying, civic-minded individuals, Per- 
haps many Americans would be surprised to 
learn of the relatively large investment 
which the blueprinters and photocopy oper- 
ators of the Nation, altogether, have in 
their buildings, equipment, and supplies. I 
assure you it runs into the tens of millions 
of dollars. 

Yet, as we know is true in so many other 
fields of activity, Federal competition has 
become a factor—a worry—to these small 
businessmen, just as truly as it long has 
been a worry to businessmen in other fields 
of endeavor. As the Federal Government 
has expanded, so has the blueprint and 
photocopy industry inside the Federal es- 
tablishment expanded. This growth has 
been marked particularly in the past decade. 

While exact figures are difficult to obtain, 
according to studies made by the private 
blueprint and photocopy industry, much of 
the expensive equipment which Uncle Sam 
has acquired is not being used economically, 
When it is used, the actual costs involved in 
Federal blueprinting and photocopying are 
not taken into account. It seems that no 
accurate accounting is made of the space 
used by the Federal blueprinters and photo- 
copy operators, or of the investment in the 
machinery, which depreciates just as fast 
in Federal hands as it does in private hands. 
Many other cost factors inherent in any pro- 
duction job are overlooked when the cost of 
Federal blueprinting and photocopying is 
computed by those in the Government it- 
self. 

As a result, private, taxpaying blueprinters 
in all parts of the country, who are able to 
do virtually all of the work done by Uncle 
Sam in this country, except for a small 
amount in the Department of Justice and 
in the armed services that must be carried 
on as a governmental activity, have lost 
much business that rightfully should be 
theirs. No one ever has argued that there 
is a lack of capacity in the private industry 
to do the job. 

The private, taxpaying blueprinters and 
photocopy operators say frankly that they 
can do this work for Uncle Sam more cheaply 
than he can do it for himself, and all the 
evidence gathered so far indicates that this 
indeed is the truth, They also point out 
that Federal competition with their indus- 
try, besides being a subsidized competition, 
is an unfair competition. They can see no 
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reason why the huge Federal Government 
should try to compete with a relatively small, 
private, taxpaying industry such as theirs, 

There are thousands of these blueprint 
and photocopy operators from coast to coast. 
Their plants dot the countryside, as we all 
know. They believe that if relations between 
the huge Federal establishment and pri- 
vate, taxpaying businessmen are to be of 
the best, there must be constant vigilance 
by both the Congress and by the executive 
branch to keep down subsidized competition 
with private business. 

As all of us know, the members of the 
Cabinet, the President himself, and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget are of one accord in want- 
ing to get Uncle Sam out of competition 
with private, taxpaying businesses in every 
possible way consistent with the public wel- 
fare. Certainly, that is the purpose of the 
majority of us in the Senate, regardless of 
our party, although I do believe that the 
Republicans are more anxious to make head- 
way in this direction than some of our Demo- 
cratic brethren. There is no reason for Con- 
gress to fight the executive branch on this 
issue, or vice versa. The two branches should 
vie with each other to see which can work 
most swiftly toward the goal of getting the 
Federal Government out of the hair of pri- 
vate, taxpaying businesses at every good op- 
portunity. 

I believe that if this bill is enacted, it will 
go a long way toward helping the Bureau 
of the Budget to get a better picture of the 
blueprint and photocopy operations of the 
Federal Government and to chart a better 
course for cutting the amount of such work 
which Uncle Sam has been doing for him- 
self, to the detriment of the taxpayer and 
of the private, taxpaying blueprint and pho- 
tocopy industry. If the men who are in 
charge of the Bureau of the Budget then do 
their duty—and I believe they will—we will 
see a diminishing of the work along this line 
done by the subsidized Federal blueprinters 
and photocopy plants and an increase in the 
amount of work given to the private, tax- 
paying companies in all sections of the Na- 
tion. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MARKETING 
FACILITIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill, to be known as the Marketing Fa- 
cilities Improvement Act, to encourage 
the improvement and development of 
marketing facilities for handling perish- 
able agricultural commodities. 

This bill is a companion to a measure 
which will be introduced in the House of 
Representatives tomorrow by Represent- 
ative Harotp Coo.ey, of North Carolina, 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. It is an out- 
growth of the long interest and study 
Mr. Coo.ey has made into improved ter- 
minal marketing facilities with the co- 
operation of marketing experts in the 
Department of Agriculture. While it 
was my intent to help press for action 
on this constructive measure by intro- 
ducing it in the Senate simultaneously 
with the introduction of the companion 
bill in the House, I am introducing the 
bill in the Senate today rather than to- 
morrow only because the Senate will not 
be in session tomorrow. 

My own interest in seeking improved 
facilities for the marketing of perish- 
able agricultural products has led me to 
the conclusion that this measure devel- 
oped after careful study and research by 
Representative Coo.ey is entitled to con- 
sideration and action by this Congress, 
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It is the purpose of this proposed act 
to facilitate, encourage, and assist mu- 
nicipalities and political subdivisions of 
States, public agencies, and instrumen- 
talities of one or more States or munic- 
ipalities, public corporations and boards, 
and private enterprise in the creation 
and development of modern and efficient 
public wholesale markets for the han- 
dling of perishable agricultural com- 
modities in areas where such markets are 
found to be needed, and where Federal 
assistance is requested and authorized as 
prescribed in the bill. Our aim is that 
unnecessary costs and burdens attend- 
ant upon the marketing of perishable 
agricultural commodities, caused by in- 
adequate or obsolete facilities, may be 
eliminated and that the spread between 
the amount received by producers and 
the amount paid by consumers may be 
reduced. We hope that purpose can be 
achieved by the use of insured mort- 
gages under a revolving fund created by 
this bill. 

Marketing of perishable agricultural 
commodities affects the public welfare, 
and is quite properly a matter of grave 
national concern. 

Vast quantities of fruits, vegetables, 
and other perishable agricultural com- 
modities shipped from various producing 
areas located throughout the United 
States and foreign countries pass 
through and are handled in public mar- 
keting facilities located in large con- 
suming areas, which are, in most in- 
stances, inadequate and obsolete. The 
handling of perishable agricultural com- 
modities in such facilities results in many 
uneconomic practices, greatly increas- 
ing costs and causing undue losses, ex- 
cessive waste, spoilage and deterioration, 
which in turn, cause producers to re- 
ceive prices far below the reasonable 
value of their products, unduly and arbi- 
trarily enhances costs of operations in 
such markets, and increases the price 
of food to consumers. 

The prices of all perishable farm 
commodities are directly affected by the 
prices made on these public markets, 
and are adversely affected by the unduly 
burdensome costs resulting from obsoles- 
cent and inadequate facilities. Such an- 
tiquated facilities create an undue re- 
straint and unjust burden on interstate 
commerce, and make it imperative that 
appropriate measures be taken to free 
such commerce from such burdens and 
thereby protect producers and consum- 
ers alike against oppressive costs. 

Modern facilities would make possible 
the saving of millions of dollars an- 
nually, by removing the cause of many 
of the unnecessary costs and burdens. 

In spite of the great need for im- 
proved facilities efforts in the past have 
failed to bring about a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem. This failure has 
been due largely to the inability of 
farmers, dealers, brokers, commission 
merchants and others, individually or 
collectively, to obtain through regular 
financial channels the relatively large 
amounts of capital necessary for the 
construction of modern facilities. 

As a result, this bill proposes to con- 
fer upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
power to aid in establishing such public 
marketing facilities for the wholesale 
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handling of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
poultry, eggs, dairy products, and other 
perishable agricultural commodities and 
seafood, as will be conducive to orderly 
and efficient distribution, increased con- 
sumption, and a reduction in the spread 
between prices paid by consumers and 
those received by farmers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1075) to encourage the im- 
provement and development of market- 
ing facilities for handling perishable 
agricultural commodities, introduced by 
Mr. HuMPHREY, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


ASSISTANCE IN PROVIDING VOLUN- 
TARY HEALTH SERVICES FACIL- 
ITIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to assist voluntary nonprofit, prepaid 
health service associations by providing 
for long-term, interest-bearing loans. 
This is a bill which should be enacted by 
the 84th Congress and I intend to press 
for action on it. It is my hope that the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee will hold hearings on the bill 
shortly and move it to the floor with a 
favorable report. 

It is a matter of real personal satisfac- 
tion to me to note, for the information 
of the Senate, that during the last Con- 
gress the then chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the Honorable CHARLES A. 
WOLvERTON, introduced a companion bill 
to accomplish the same objective. I am 
delighted to be associated with him in 
this bipartisan move to improve health 
facilities of the American people. 

The constant fear which faces many 
Americans is how to pay doctor bills. 
Countless Americans also face the prob- 
lem in their communities, particularly 
in rural America, of how to find a doc- 
tor even if the means for paying the bills 
are available. 

All over America there have been de- 
veloping the institutions providing pre- 
paid health services and the group prac- 
tice of medicine. All over the Nation 
there are American citizens who have 
found by experience that, if they pool 
their potential need for medical care and 
agree to prepay the cost of such care 
through a medical fund, they can ac- 
complish in a voluntary group what they 
cannot accomplish individually. 

My own State of Minnesota has been 
the home of many such prepaid services 
operated on a group and cooperative 
basis. I have in recent years discussed 
the question of medical care with many 
of my fellow citizens. They tell me that 
there are two prerequisites for an effec- 
tive and well-operated voluntary health 
program. First is the need to establish 
a modern medical office and laboratory 
which will induce physicians to locate in 
the community where the citizens need 
and desire medical service. Second is 
the necessity to obtain a community pool 
of funds, derived from prepayments 
which will insure adequate income for 
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the physicians in bad times, as well as in 
good times. 

Modern medicine is complicated. It 
demands good facilities for the doctor. 
When such facilities are not available, 
it is difficult to induce good physicians 
to come to a community and practice 
medicine. In a number of the smaller 
communities and even in a number of 
the larger ones, adequate medical facili- 
ties are simply not available; neither are 
minimum hospital facilities available to 
care for minor medical and surgical 
cases. 

On December 18, 1952, the President's 
Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation reported the results of their in- 
tensive study. One of their recommen- 
dations was that “Federal loans be made 
to local organizations desiring to insti- 
tute prepayment plans associated with 
group practice, for the purpose of en- 
couraging the establishment of group 
practice facilities.’ That is the object 
of the bills I have introduced since the 
81st Congress and of the bill which I 
introduce again today. I welcome the 
support of the Commission for my bill. 

My bill provides that if a group of 
people in a community where health 
facilities are inadequate get together 
and form a voluntary health-plan or- 
ganization and are prepared to assume 
the financial responsibility for working 
out their own problem, then they may 
apply for low-interest repayable loans 
from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to enable them to 
finance the physician's facilities which 
their community requires. 

This is the essence of my bill and is 
the essence of voluntary association. 
Its basic aim is to encourage groups of 
people to take direct responsibility for 
the solution of their health-care prob- 
lems. The plan which these people de- 
velop must, of course, be sound and gain 
the approval of the Surgeon General. 

The successful operation of this bill 
would attract doctors to areas where 
they are needed and would make it 
easier for the American people to pay 
their medical bills. It would bring 
health facilities to American people, just 
as the principles of cooperative volun- 
tary association brought electricity to 
rural America. 

Voluntary association is the founda- 
tion of a democratic society. We are a 
nation of joiners. Our citizens belong to 
churches, Rotary clubs, women’s organ- 
izations, trade unions, junior chambers 
of commerce, Knights of Columbus, 
sewing circles—indeed, to many thou- 
sands of religious, fraternal, political, 
and social organizations. This is what 
creates the democratic spirit in our 
country. The process of voluntary asso- 
ciation is the essence of freedom. A 
good government is one which stimulates 
that kind of association. 

If freedom and democracy survive the 
crisis of today, it will, in my judgment, 
be due primarily to the vigor of the peo- 
ple directing their own efforts through 
voluntary organizations for the solution 
of their pressing day-to-day problems. 
The partnership of government with 
people acting through voluntary associa- 
tions is the inspiration of practical 
democracy. 
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We can apply this principle as we 
seek to solve the health needs of the 
American people. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1076) to assist voluntary 
nonprofit associations offering prepaid 
health-service programs to secure neces- 
sary facilities and equipment through 
long-term interest-bearing loans, intro- 
duced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


LIMITED TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE 
TO CERTAIN JUVENILES 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill which 
would authorize the Youth Division of 
the United States Board of Parole to give 
limited temporary assistance, when 
needed, to juveniles and youthful of- 
fenders placed on parole from the several 
Federal institutions involved. 

In the course of our work over the past 
2 years one of the responsibilities of our 
subcommittee was to examine Federal 
programs for the handling of juveniles 
and young people who violated Federal 
laws. In conducting our investigation, 
we became aware of certain conditions 
which handicap the operation of these 
programs. At least one of these handi- 
caps is subject to remedial action by the 
Congress. Specifically, I refer to the 
total lack of funds available for making 
small advances which many juveniles 
and youthful offenders need when leav- 
ing one of the Federal institutions. In- 
deed for the want of very limited finan- 
cial assistance, it is sometiines necessary 
for paroles to be delayed, or to accept a 
second or third best plan for a particular 
boy or girl as the only possible alterna- 
tive. 

This bill authorizes the Youth Division 
of the United States Board of Parole to 
make payments out of the appropriation 
for “Support of United States Prisoners” 
in order to give juveniles and youthful 
offenders financial assistance upon 
placement from a Federal institution. 
Payments are restricted to a total of not 
more than $200 to any one parolee and 
to the first 90 days of parole supervision. 

The sum of money needed for this pur- 
pose would be quite small, Mr. President. 
We estimate that not more than $15,000 
would be required each year and we rec- 
ommend that the Congress authorize the 
necessary expenditure to meet this vital 
need. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1087) to authorize after- 
care payments by the Youth Division of 
the United States Board of Parole, in- 
troduced by Mr. HENNINGS (for himself 
and Mr. KEFAUVER), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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CARE OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill and a 
joint resolution dealing with the per- 
plexing and damaging problems con- 
fronting and presented by runaway 
children. These proposals grow out of 
the extensive explorations of these prob- 
lems which we have made in the Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 

It requires no expert knowledge to 
know that a child loose on the roads is a 
child in serious danger. The runaway 
child quickly exhausts his meager 
funds—if he had any to start with—and, 
hungry and homeless and usually sub- 
jected to wrong companions, he is an 
easy and ready prey to delinquency. 
Apprehended as destitute or delinquent, 
thousands of these youngsters are an- 
nually thrown into jail where they are 
exposed to every form of vice and school- 
ing in crime. 

I am not talking about a small handful 
of children. The survey conducted by 
our subcommittee reveals that at least 
200,000 children become runaways each 
year. More than half of these young- 
sters go from one State to another, a 
factor which complicates the problem 
and makes Federal action imperative. 

The aim of society in behalf of the 
runaway youngster should be to appre- 
hend him and get him back to his own 
community as quickly as possible, avoid- 
ing jail detention or any other injurious 
practice in the process, Achievement of 
this aim is presently defeated by two 
conditions. The first is a lack of ready 
funds to pay the costs of transportation 
and care for the runaway. The second 
is that of the unresolved legal questions 
arising out of lack of uniform laws and 
procedures and reciprocal agreements 
among the States. 

In view of the pressing demands for 
child welfare funds, it is not surprising 
that a State is reluctant to spend for 
out-of-State children, money which is 
badly needed to help and care for their 
own children who are in need. The fact 
is that expenditures for handling out-of- 
State runaways involve substantial sums 
for many localities. Some communities 
receiving large numbers of youngsters 
spend tens of thousands of dollars to 
render even poor and inadequate 
services. 

The first measure we are introducing 
is a bill to provide for financial grants 
to the States for the development of pro- 
cedures and services designed to get the 
runaway child back to his community 
as quickly as possible, and to provide 
such interim care as will protect his 
welfare. 

In our judgment, however, the Fed- 
eral Government should not go on ad 
infinitum paying these costs. Rather, 
they should be shifted as rapidly as pos- 
sible to the States where the youngsters 
live. For this reason, the proposed pro- 
gram has a 10-year time limitation. 

For this reason, too, we are introduc- 
ing a second measure—a joint resolution 
giving consent to States to enter into 
compacts providing for the detention and 
eare of children who run away and cross 
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from one State to another. We believe 
that as uniform measures, including re- 
imbursement for expenditures, are de- 
veloped and agreed upon among the 
States, the Federal Government can 
withdraw from participation in the 
program. 

The joint resolution also gives consent 
to the States to enter into compacts pro- 
viding that a child on probation or parole 
in one State and moving into another 
may continue to be given needed super- 
vision by the authorities of the second 
State. At the present time, children 
on probation and parole either are re- 
fused permission to leave the State or, 
more frequently, are, for all practical 
purposes, discharged from probation or 
parole irrespective of their need for con- 
tinued guidance and supervision. This 
resulting lack of supervision permits 
many boys and girls to drift quickly 
back into delinquency. 

We believe that both the bill and the 
joint resolution, if enacted, will contrib- 
ute immeasurably to better protection 
for that group of our children who are 
particularly vulnerable to juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp brief 
analyses of both the bill and the joint 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill and joint resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the analyses will be printed 
in the RECORD, 

The bill and joint resolution, intro- 
duced by Mr. Hennincs (for himself and 
Mr. KEFAUVER), were received, read twice 
by their titles, and referred as indi- 
cated: 

S. 1008. A bill to assist the States to return 
runaway children to their own communities 
in another State; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


The analysis of the bill (S. 1088) pre- 
sented by Mr. HENNINGS, is as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF BILL To Assist STATES To RETURN 
RUNAWAY CHILDREN 


TITLE I 
Authorizes the appropriation of $300,000, 
to be available until expended, for making 
payments to States to assist them in (1) sur- 
veying their needs for provision to return 
runaway children to their own communities 
in another State; (2) studying the adequacy 
of resources to meet those needs; and (3) 
developing State plans for programs to re- 
turn such runaways. The program is to be 
administered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. To obtain funds, a 
State must, under section 102, submit an 
application to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Such application must, 
among other things, designate either the 
State public-welfare agency or a State agency 
whose primary functions relate to the welfare 
of children to carry out the above purposes. 
Allotments of funds appropriated are to be 
made on the basis of the ratio of the State’s 
child population to the total child popula- 
tion, except that the minimum allotment for 
each State is to be no less than $2,000. The 
State is required to match the Federal funds 
on a 50-50 basis. Provision is made in sec- 
tion 104 for withholding certification from a 
State by the Secretary for certain specified 
reasons and for the right of the State to 
appeal to the United States District Court of 
Appeals in the event of such withholding. 
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TITLE N 

This title provides for a 10-year program 
to assist States to return runaway children 
under 18 years of age to their communities 
in another State. The sum of $2 million is 
authorized to be appropriated for the first 
year and thereafter for such sums as Con- 
gress determines. Allotments are to be made 
on the same formula as under title I, except 
that they are to be made annually from the 
sums appropriated and no minimum sum 
is specified for each State. A reallotment 
provision is also included so that sums al- 
lotted to States which cannot use them may 
be reallotted to States with need for such 
additional funds. Provisions for withhold- 
ing certifications of the Secretary and for 
appeal to the United States District Court, 
similar to those in title I, are also included 
in this title. 

TITLE II 

The provisions contained in this title deal 
with general administration, including ap- 
propriations, definitions, and regulations. 

S. J. Res. 44. Joint resolution to give the 
consent of the Congress to interstate com- 
pacts or agreements dealing with the coop- 
erative supervision of juvenile probationers 
and parolees, the return of runaway juve- 
niles, the return of juvenile-delinquent es- 
capees, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


The analysis of the joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 44), presented by Mr. HENNINGs, 
is as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED JOINT RESOLUTION To 
GIVE THE CONSENT OF THE CONGRESS TO 
INTERSTATE COMPACTS OR AGREEMENTS DEAL- 
ING WITH THE COOPERATIVE SUPERVISION OF 
JUVENILE PROBATIONERS AND PAROLEES, THE 
RETURN OF RUNAWAY JUVENILES, THE RE- 
TURN OF JUVENILE-DELINQUENT ESCAPEES, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Section I gives consent of the Congress to 
the several States to enter into compacts to 
the end that: 

1. Juveniles placed on probation or parole 
by the authorities of one State and moving 
with the family to another State to be given 
probation or parole supervision by the au- 
thorities of the second State. 

2. A child who has run away from one 
State to another may be returned to his 
parent, guardian, or agency having custody 
of such child in such manner as will best 
safeguard his welfare. 

3. A juvenile violating probation or parole 
while residing in a State agreeing to provide 
probation or parole supervision for a juve- 
nile from another State to be returned to the 
sending State. 

Such compacts would do much to safe- 
guard the welfare of both runaway juveniles 
and juveniles who need continuing probation 
or parole supervision and whose families are 
leaving the jurisdiction where such super- 
vision may presently be provided. 

Section II requires approval of the legis- 
latures of the States entering the compact. 

Section III defines State“ to include all 
States, Territories, and ions of the 
United States and the District of Columbia. 


PROTECTION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES AGAINST BODILY 
ATTACK 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY}, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], the 
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Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY], the junior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], 
and the junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. NEvEERGER], I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to extend to uni- 
formed members of the Armed Forces 
the same protection against bodily at- 
tack as is now granted to personnel of 
the Coast Guard. 

The bill would extend to members of 
the Armed Forces the protection of Fed- 
eral law against unprovoked violence 
while such personnel are on duty or on 
account of the performance of their 
duty. It would amend title 18 of the 
code, and would give members of all the 
armed services the same protection that 
is now accorded to a long list of Federal 
officers and employees, including mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1089) to extend to uni- 
formed members of the Armed Forces 
the same protection against bodily at- 
tack as is now granted to personnel of 
the Coast Guard, introduced by Mr. 
LEHMAN (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I have prepared 
in explanation and support of this bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

I also request that a letter I have re- 
ceived from the Department of the Air 
Force, outlining the incidents of unpro- 
voked violence against members of the 
Air Force during the calendar year 1954, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN ON INTRO- 

DUCTION OF A BILL To MAKE UNPROVOKED 

VIOLENCE AGAINST UNIFORMED MEMBERS OF 

THE ARMED FORCES, WHILE THEY ARE IN 

Dury STATUS, A FEDERAL OFFENSE 

We have been working on this bill for 
almost 5 years. I first introduced a similar 
measure as an amendment to the universal 
military training bill in the spring of 1951, 
During the 83d Congress, this identical bill 
was introduced as S. 703. A similar measure 
was introduced in 1944, with the active sup- 
port of the then Secretary of War, Henry L. 
Stimson. At that time the bill in question 
was favorably reported out of committee but 
never acted upon. In its present form this 
proposal has overcome a number of technical 
difficulties which arose in regard to earlier 
versions. 

In the past the Department of Defense has 
formally endorsed this proposal, and I hope 
that similar endorsement will be forthcom- 
ing from the Department at this time. 

The simple effect of this bill would be to 
provide Federal sanctions against unpro- 
voked physical assault on uniformed military 
personnel if committed while such person- 
nel are engaged in performance of duty or 
on account of the performance of duty. 
Persons charged with such assault could be 
tried in a Federal court. 

This bill, if enacted into law, would be 
especially effective in protecting servicemen 
belonging to minority groups or who might 
otherwise be the objects of prejudice in par- 
ticular localities of our Nation. This law 
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would make clear that the uniform of our 
country extends to all its wearers the pro- 
tection of Federal law in the performance of 
duty. We already extend such protection to 
many categories of Federal officers and em- 
ployees, including members of the Coast 
Guard. These officers range from marshals 
and deputy marshals to game wardens and 
meat inspectors. Certainly we should give 
our servicemen the same protection we now 
give food and drug inspectors. 

It is common knowledge that in many of 
our localities where there are large numbers 
of servicemen in training camps and base 
installations the police protection which can 
be provided by the local enforcement Officers 
is very inadequate. 

Many local authorities have neither the 
personnel nor the resources to provide suffi- 
cient protection to our servicemen against 
violence and bodily attack. A military po- 
liceman or other military personnel who is 
on duty to protect servicemen and maintain 
order must be given adequate legal protec- 
tion against bodily harm if he, in turn, is 
to be an effective instrument of law and 
order. He must be assured that persons 
assaulting him or other personnel on duty 
will be promptly apprehended and prose- 
cuted. 

The need for this type of legislation seems 
to me to be increasingly important as we 
approach the consideration of any modified 
type of universal military training program 
or expanded reserve program as recom- 
mended by the President. 

The evidence over the past few years shows 
that there is often an increase in incidence 
of attacks on military personnel in areas 
where local enforcement is lax in apprehend- 
ing those who provoke the assault. 

I have in mind a small town near a large 
Army camp where, within the last year or 
two, a Federal grand jury has accused the 
entire police force for failing to provide pro- 
tection for the soldiers on leave in the town, 
and where unprovoked attacks against mili- 
tary police were frequent. According to 
press reports, the local police force was in- 
volved in importing illegal liquor, protecting 
prostitutes, and maintaining gambling estab- 
lishments. The military police were seri- 
ously hampered in carrying out their mission 
in this community, and the final result was 
the closing of the community to all military 
personnel. 

Such cases are not typical, but a law which 
would extend the protection of the Federal 
Government to those officers and men who 
have been assigned the task of protecting 
soldiers on leave, seems to us to be only a 
prerequisite for providing adequate protec- 
tion to our men and women in the service, 
regardless of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 

I have asked the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to supply me with data 
for the calendar year 1954 on the number 
of instances of unprovoked attack against 
their uniformed personnel. I am including 
with my remarks the report of the Secretary 
of the Air Force, and expect to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the reports from the 
Department of the Army and the Department 
of the Navy when they are received. 

I should like to point out that this pro- 
posal has the support of Senators from all 
parts of the Nation, and in many of the 
sponsors’ States there are large military in- 
stallations where the need for this type of 
legislation constantly arises, 

I hope that this year Congress will be able 
to act swiftly in providing the protection 
which our military personnel need. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 
Washington, February 3, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate. 
Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: Reference is made 
to your recent letter concerning unprovoked 
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attacks by civilians against Air Force per- 
sonnel stationed within the United States. 
The attached list includes only those inci- 
dents serious enough to arouse public inter- 
est, concern, or other reaction. No statistics 
are maintained on cases which do not cause 
a reaction to the extent that counteraction 
by the Air Force is warranted. Incidents 
that have been invited or precipitated by Air 
Force personnel have not been included. 
Sincerely yours, 
Han Or D E. TALBOTT. 


Assaults on airmen by civilians, calendar 


year 1954 
Location 
Date Nature of charge Air rm 
Force ee 
area 
Feb. 22,1954 | Assault with intent to 10 | Sth. 
murder (4 airmen at- 
tacked by unknown 
assailant). 
Mar, 23, 1954 5 airman hospital- 1 Ist. 
zed. 
Apr. 24,1954 | Murder of technical ser- 4 | 6th. 
geant. 
May 18,1954 | Aggravated assault with 4 | 6th. 
deadly weapon. 
June 17,1954 Manslaughter 14 | 3d. 
July 4, 1954 mover airman hospital- 14 | 4th, 
July 5,1954 | Murder of airman.....---- 1 | 2d. 
July 24,1954 A Sault 1 | Ist. 
Aug. 7,1954 | Homicide, airman killed 14 | 4th. 
by deputy sheriff. 
Aug. 17,1954 | Assault with intent to 14 | 4th. 
murder, 
Aug. 27,1954 | Robbery with intent to 14 | 3d. 
murder. 
Sept. 11. 1954 | Murder of airman 14} 4th 
Oct. 18,1954 | Assault with deadly wesp- 14 | 34. 
Oct. 24. 1954 14 4th 
Noy. 5, 1954 14 4th 
Nov. 6, 1954 p- 4| 6th 
on (airman shot trying 
to prevent robbery). 
Nov. 17, 1954 | Assault and robbery —._.... 1124. 
Dec, 2, 1954 Assault with deadly 14 | 3d. 
weapon (4 airmen as- 
saulted by 3 civilians 
armed with knives, 2 
airmen hospitalized, 
Dec. 3,1954 | Felonious assault 14 | 4th. 
„ 13. 1954 A áth. 
Dec. 14,1954 | Assault with deadly 4 | 6th. 
weapon. 
Dec. 30, 1954 eee 14 | 4th, 


Mr. LEHMAN. I expect to receive 
similar reports from the Department of 
the Army and the Department of the 
Navy within the near future. Together 
with the Air Force report, these reports 
will indicate the extent of the problem 
with which this bill attempts to deal. 


FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOL CON- 
STRUCTION — ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the absence of the senior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
and at his request, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his name be added as cosponsor 
of S. 968, a bill to carry out President 
Eisenhower’s program for emergency 
Federal aid to school construction which 
was introduced on February 8, 1955. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF PAY READJUST- 
MENT ACT OF 1942—AMENDMENT 


Mr. KEFAUVER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 362) to amend the Pay Re- 
adjustment Act of 1942, as amended, 
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which was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed. 


ADJUSTMENT OF SALARIES OF 
JUDGES OF MUNICIPAL COURT OF 
APPEALS AND MUNICIPAL COURT 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KEFAUVER submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 727) to adjust the salaries 
of judges of the municipal court of ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia and 
the salaries of the judges of the munici- 
pal court for the District of Columbia, 
which were referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, and ordered 
to be printed. 


ADJUSTMENT OF SALARIES OF 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AND THE 
JUDICIARY—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
me to the bill (S. 462) to increase the 
salaries of justices and judges of United 
States courts, Members of Congress, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was received, ordered to lie on the 
table, to be printed, and to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

On page 9, strike out lines 2 and 3 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “the 
first day of the first fiscal year— 

“(1) following a fiscal year for which the 
receipts of the Government have exceeded 
the expenditures of the Government, as de- 


termined by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget.” 


CONDOLENCES OF CONGRESS TO 
FAMILIES OF OFFICERS AND MEN 
WHO LOST THEIR LIVES ON THE 
U. S. S. “BENNINGTON” 


Mr. IVES submitted the following con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 13), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


Whereas the people of the United States 
have been inspired by the heroic and gallant 
action of the officers and crew members of 
the United States ship Bennington in com- 
bating the emergency created when such 
vessel was damaged by explosions on May 
26, 1954; and 

Whereas witnesses of the tragic incident 
have given numerous accounts of feats of 
heroism performed by the officers and crew 
members of the United States ship Benning- 
ton in carrying out rescue operations fol- 
lowing such explosion; and 

Whereas clear thinking, positive leader- 
ship, and cooperative spirit prevailed among 
the officers and crew members of the United 
States ship Bennington during such emer- 
gency evidencing the fact that such officers 
and crew members conducted themselves in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the 
United States Navy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
hereby tenders its condolences to the families 
of those officers and crew members of the 
United States ship Bennington who lost their 
lives when such vessel was damaged by ex- 
plosions on May 26, 1954, and expresses its 
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appreciation of, and its commendation for, 
the gallantry and devotion to duty of the 
officers and crew members of the United 
States ship Bennington. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized and directed to transmit a copy 
of this resolution to the next of kin of each 
of the deceased, and a copy to each officer 
and crew member of the United States ship 
Bennington who was serving aboard such 
vessel on May 26, 1954. 


REVISION AND REPRINTING OF AD- 
DITIONAL COPIES OF PAMPHLET 
ENTITLED “OUR AMERICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT” 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
14), which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Joint 
Committee on Printing is hereby authorized 
and directed to revise, by bringing up to 
date, the pamphlet entitled “Our American 
Government,” as set out in House Docu- 
ment 465, 79th Congress. 

Sec. 2. Such revised pamphlet shall be 
printed as a Senate document, and there be 
printed 100,000 additional copies, of which 
24,750 copies shall be for the use of the 
Senate; 66,150 copies for the use of the 
House of Representatives; 3,100 for the Sen- 
ate Document Room, and 6,000 for the House 
Document Room. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Statement issued by him discussing the 
action of the Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
in circulating Dean Clarence Manion's pro- 
posal that the TVA be sold. 

By Mr. PAYNE: 

Statement prepared by him on the 57th 
anniversary of the sinking of the United 
States battleship Maine in Havana Harbor. 

By Mr. MCNAMARA: 

Statement prepared by him dealing with 

unemployment and production. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF TREVOR GARDNER TO BE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 8 the junior Senator from Georgia 
Mr. RUSSELL], as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, announced 
that the committee would hold a pub- 
lic hearing on Thursday, February 17, on 
the nomination of Mr. Trevor Gardner 
to be an Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

Subsequent commitments have made 
it necessary for the Secretary of the 
Air Force, Mr. Talbott, to be absent 
from the city on February 17. The 
chairman of the committee has there- 
fore agreed to postponement of consid- 
eration of Mr. Gardner’s nomination un- 
til the following week, Thursday, Febru- 
ary 24, and has requested that this 
announcement be made. 
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PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON H. R. 1, RELAT- 
ING TO THE TRADE AGREEMENTS 
EXTENSION ACT OF 1955 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 83, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed 2,500 additional copies of the hear- 
ings on H. R. 1, the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1955, held by the Committee on 
Ways and Means for the use of the said 
committee. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate agree to the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
this matter was taken up with me by 
the acting majority leader, the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. CLEMENTS], and by 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green]. I have 
also discussed the subject with the rank- 
ing Republican member on that commit- 
tee, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Barrett]. He has no objection to the 
resolution being considered at this time. 
It is a matter of comity between the 
two Houses of Congress, and the addi- 
tional copies of the hearings should be 
made available. Therefore, I have no 
objection to the concurrent resolution 
being acted upon now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN]. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ee 


THE COMMUNIST PROBLEM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the body of the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks, portions of the radio 
broadcast to be made February 19, 1955, 
before the World Affairs Council of 
Northern California, on the topic “Is 
Peaceful Coexistence Possible?” The 
broadcast gives the viewpoint of Prof. 
Robert J. Kerner, director of the Insti- 
tute of Slavic Studies at the University 
of California, in Berkeley, Calif. 

I might say, Mr. President, I believe 
Dr. Kerner is one of the outstanding 
experts on Russian history. More than a 
year ago he wrote me a memorandum 
in which he predicted that the service 
of Mr. Malenkov, as the headman in the 
Soviet hierarchy, would be limited to a 
fairly short time. He predicted that 
Khrushchev would rise to power in the 
Presidium. Over the years I think his 
observations on the Soviet Union have 
been as clear as those of any living per- 
son, and his remarks are worthy of the 
attention of all Members of the Senate 
on this vital subject. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Is PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE POSSIBLE? 
(Prepared by R. J. Kerner) 

(Notes for radio broadcast, February 19, 
1955, KGO, World Affairs Council of North- 
ern California on topic “Is Peaceful Coex- 
istence Possible?” Participants: J. H. Adam 
Watson, Counsellor at the British Embassy 
in Washington, and Robert J. Kerner, direc- 
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tor of the Institute of Slavic Studies and 
Sather professor of history, University of 
California, Berkeley.) 

1. Is peaceful coexistence possible? On 
the basis of the Kremlin definition and prac- 
tice of “peaceful existence,” well known to 
competent students, the answer is “No.” 
According to the Moscow definition of the 
formula, “peaceful coexistence” is possible 
only when both sides want it. If, according 
to Stalin, “one side does not want coopera- 
tion, the result will be conflict, war.” In 
other words, if one side does not accept the 
proposals and terms of the Moscow Presid- 
ium or yields enough to satisfy them that 
they are making progress in their world 
revolution (Molotov’s “our great cause,” 
Malenkov's “invincible cause“), it is lacking 
in “the desire to cooperate.” To put it in 
still another way, the Kremlin’s peaceful 
coexistence” means they will coexist with 
the western powers, until they can subvert 
them or overrun them militarily. Hence, to 
cooperate, the western powers must con- 
tinually retreat, until they have their backs 
to the wall and until Moscow is ready to 
fight the third world war, after having pre- 
viously obtained everything it could by sub- 
version and peaceful coexistence and at 
last attained such preponderance that it can 
win that war. The peoples of Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania, and 
China, as well as Korea and Indochina, know 
what peaceful coexistence” means. 

In this cycle of Kremlin foreign policy, 
begun when Moscow instituted the cold war 
in the spring of 1945 before the Second 
World War was ended, the time may come, 
say in a year, or 2, or 3, when the virile por- 
tion of the Western Powers, in desperation 
and at great disadvantage, will finally stand 
and fight, while the anemic portion of the 
Western Powers will seek refuge in neutral- 
ity along with the remainder of the still 
non-Communist world. 

2. Under what conditions or terms could 
there be peaceful coexistence as understood 
in the West? The answer is also clear. These 
conditions or terms would presuppose an 
entirely new Russia which would have to 
disavow and cease the practice of spreading 
the world revolution, give up its subversive 
policies through its controlled 40 to 50 Com- 
munist parties all over the world, at least 
permit really free elections in the satellite 
countries and give independence to Austria 
and Germany. Some would go even further 
and demand that the political monopoly of 
the Communist Party in the Soviet Empire 
be abolished and real opposition parties be 
established, 

3. Once any set of conditions or terms is 
formulated, it is seen that both peaceful co- 
existence on the Kremlin's terms and peace- 
ful coexistence on the terms of Western 
democracy are unrealistic and, at best, wish- 
ful thinking. 

4. Is there a road to durable peace which 
the Western Powers can take? To this ques- 
tion the answer is still yes“ during the pe- 
riod indicated above—i. e., until Moscow de- 
cides upon the final showdown. The formula 
for this is not only to talk from strength— 
which among other things means no cutting 
of the military budget—but a real and effec- 
tive policy of liberation of the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, standing up to indi- 
cate that no other free nation or part of it 
will be sacrificed to the aggressive world revo- 
lutionary policies of Moscow or Peiping. In 
such a vigorous policy a European Locarno 
or Asiatic Locarno, as advocated by London 
is a setback, a retreat. To be free of such 
an obligation that a Locarno-type pact would 
impose on their known objectives, Moscow 
and Peiping resolutely rejected the proposal. 
Such a policy would also oppose what had 
been done outside the United Nations at 
the recent Geneva Conference about Indo- 
china and is now being attempted by Brit- 
ain, India, and Soviet Russia regarding For- 
mosa. Allies, to remain allies, should not 
deliver ultimatums to each other. By this 
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behind-the-scenes activity, they have and 
will do so. This is in accord with the Krem- 
lin tactic for bringing discord among the 
allies. No ally should fall for that and still 
insist it is an ally. East-West trade should 
be regulated with the objective in mind to 
slow down Moscow’s war preparations. 

5. One of the sadest observations among 
competent students of Soviet Russia is to 
see statesmen and diplomats still unaware 
after 37 years that the rise of Soviet Russia 
is an entirely new phenomenon in interna- 
tional relations because of its world revolu- 
tionary objectives which are being attained 
only in part by the old-fashioned conven- 
tional diplomacy but largely and chiefly by 
unconventional or subversive policies. To 
ignore the latter is the road to disaster. The 
chief exponents of Western diplomacy still 
hang on to conventional diplomacy, and 
wink at the subversive policies or refuse to 
bring them into their calculations, out of 
fear or sheer ignorance. 

6. The most recent events in Soviet Rus- 
sia indicate that Khrushchev is fast becom- 
ing its No. 1 man, which in turn means 
the faction which he heads consisting of 
Molotov, Voroshilov, Bulganin, and Kagano- 
vich, is definitely forging ahead of Malenkov, 
Saburov and Pervukhin in the nine-man 
Presidium of the central committee of the 
Communist Party and in its reorganization of 
that committee, as well as the regional and 
autonomous province committees. The par- 
ty, under the control of the Khrushchev fac- 
tion, directs the government which is headed 
by Malenkov, who was deprived of the prize 
post of first secretary back in March, 1953. 
The Khrushchev faction, therefore, at this 
time is supreme and has ended the honey- 
moon of the government and the populace 
regarding consumer's goods promised them 
after the death of Stalin. The transforma- 
tion of the peasant from collective farm 
worker and part-time worker on his tiny 
farmstead to that of day laborer is on the 
way, while Soviet leaders have visions of 
the inability of grain production and animal 
husbandry to feed the populace. Labor pro- 
ductivity in industry lags, while the party 
steps up heavy industry and tapers off light 
industry or consumers goods, all in the rush 
of preparations for a third world war, if 
that is deemed necessary. 

7. Difficult as it is to chart the course of 
a vigorous American foreign policy these days, 
the task confronting the British Foreign Of- 
fice is much more difficult, if not impossi- 
ble.. In the face of nuclear annihilation in 
England, it is Sir Anthony Eden's task to 
make a unified and harmonious policy out 
of widely divergent interests and motives— 
out of Britain’s internal political setup, Brit- 
ain’s security position in Europe, the diver- 
gent interests of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, and of the British Empire. How 
effective and vigorous can such a policy be 
after all? This in spite of the fact that the 
British have in the past fought successfully 
in two world wars. One can scarcely blame 
them, if their policy vis-a-vis Soviet Rus- 
sia shows signs of weakness and continuous 
compromise. In spite of our understanding 
of these difficulties and the definite change 
since May, 1953, in this direction instituted 
by Sir Winston Churchill, American foreign 
policy can scarcely be expected to weaken 
down to the level indicated. Rather the re- 
verse should be true, for the United States, 
regarded as the last great bastion which Mos- 
cow must subvert or conquer, is also ex- 
posed to nuclear annihilation. The Ameri- 
can people will not yield to Communist 
China’s recognition and admission to the 
United Nations or to any surrender or de- 
cisive weakening, however covered up, of For- 
mosa, Such policies will inevitably lead to 
the loss of all Asia and most of Africa. The 
failure to achieve the West German rearma- 
ment in Europe would expose Western Eu- 
rope to easy aggression. The 12 German 
divisions called for under the agreement are, 
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in fact, only a token of the hope and the 
will of Western Europe to defend itself 
against Soviet forces many times superior. 

Moscow is fully informed on the reasons 
for Sir Winston's shift of policy in May, 1953. 
Is it likely to become less aggressive when 
it knows that British policy is inspired by 
fear of nuclear attack? Actually the ex- 
perience has been just the reverse and the 
“change of attitude“ which he anticipated 
has not materialized. Soviet Russia will 
soon be in a position to deliver nuclear at- 
tacks by airplane and submarine, if it is 
not in a position to do so now. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that imme- 
diately following the printing of the 
radio broadcast there may also be 
printed in the body of the Recorp, as a 
part of my remarks, a memorandum 
from the Czech Christian Democratic 
Movement in Exile, addressed to the ad- 
ministration and the Congress of the 
United States, pointing out, from the 
point of view of the Czechs and Slovaks, 
who ultimately hope to be free of the 
Communist tyranny, certain views which 
they have, and expressing the hope that 
ultimately the people behind the Iron 
Curtain will be liberated from the op- 
pression under which they now suffer. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CZECH CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATIC 
MOVEMENT, 
New York, October 28, 1954. 
To the Administration and the Congress of 
the United States of America: 

The Czech Christian Democratic Movement 
in Exile expresses its profound conviction 
that communism, so long as it exists as a 
political power, will remain a menace to 
the liberty and security of the free world. 
We agree wholeheartedly with the Commit- 
tee on Communist Aggression of the United 
States House of Representatives that any 
policy of containment, appeasement, or co- 
existence must be rejected. Such a policy 
denies the duty of the Christian toward all 
those who are victims of slavery, terror, or 
criminal aggression. As we have learned 
from the bitter experience of our own coun- 
try, the attempt to coexist with communism 
leads inevitably to the destruction of human 
freedom. 

We look to the United States for leadership 
in a crusade of freedom-loving peoples to 
restore freedom throughout the world. 
Since coexistence is morally and politically 
impossible, measures of mere defense, how- 
ever urgent they may be, are the best tem- 
porary expedients. The fight for liberation 
is a matter of common interest: in helping 
other peoples to regain their fredom, the 
American people will secure their own. 

Behind the smokescreen of coexistence, the 
Communists are arming for a third world 
war, which they will unleash as soon as they 
are confident of victory. The only way to 
prevent this war is through a dynamic pro- 
gram of liberation which will weaken the 
Communists’ warmaking power. Based on 
our knowledge of political conditions and 
public psychology in Central Europe, in the 
Czech lands in particular, we take the lib- 
erty of suggesting the following policies 
which we consider essential: 

1. American radio propaganda, such as 
the Voice of America and Radio Free Eu- 
rope, should not limit itself to attacking 
the particular groups of conspirators now 
in power in Communist countries, Such 
propaganda, to have more than superficial 
effect,- must develop a broad campaign 
against the entire system of Marxian so- 
cialism. It must show why communism as 
well as socialism as an intermediate step 
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to communism destroy human freedom in 
the spheres of politics, economics, sociol- 
ogy, culture, and religion. è 

2. Such propaganda should not be en- 
tirely negative, but should support posi- 
tively and actively the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. By presenting simple facts it can be 
shown that free-enterprise countries such 
as the United States, Belgium, and West 
Germany have gone farthest-toward a class- 
less society and in affording the workers a 
high standard of living. Conversely, it can 
be shown that socialism and communism in- 
crease Class distinctions, and that the poy- 
erty and fear in Communist countries is 
caused directly by the Socialist order. 

3. The total aim of American propaganda 
should be to intensify the dissatisfaction of 
the workers behind the Iron Curtain with 
the Socialist order and to make them want 
a free-enterprise system. Such propaganda 
cannot, of course, be carried on by those 
who are themselves Socialists and collabo- 
rators of the Communists. 

4. Broadcasts for Czechoslovakia should be 
divided into three sections: Czech, Slovak, 
and Sudeten German. These broadcast pro- 
grams should stress the right of the Slovak 
nation to self-determination, the right of 
the Sudeten Germans to return to the Su- 
detenland, as well as the need for the Czechs, 
Slovaks, and Sudeten Germans to work out 
a federal solution for living together. 

5. As a first step toward actual liberation, 
military forces of the free world in Europe 
should be built up until they are at least 
capable of withstanding available Soviet 
forces. This includes German armed forces 
freed from arbitrary limitations as to quan- 
tity and quality of armament, as well as 
contingents from the nations behind the 
Iron Curtain. The latter should be organized 
in terms of nationality without regard to 
existing states. 

6. As the balance of military power in 
Europe is restored, American and other 
western propaganda can make its objective. 
increasingly specific. The ultimate objec- ` 
tive is to cause the enslaved peoples to 
revolt against the Communist puppets and 
their Soviet masters. The events of June 
1953 in Eastern Germany and other satel- ` 
lites have shown that the victims of com- 
munism are quite ready to do so with even ` 
the least hope of success. 

7. As the first basic step in any program 
of liberation, it is necessary to decide how 
much and what kind of help will be given 
to the enslaved peoples when they make 
their bid for freedom. American broadcasts 
already encourage opposition to the Com- 
munist satellite governments, and such op- 
position is senseless unless it aims at the 
ultimate overthrow of Bolshevist tyranny. 
Since Americans are now asking the Czechs 
and other captive nations to resist Soviet 
terror, we as Czech exiles, ask the Amer- 
ican Government and people: what will you 
do to help us against the puppet govern- 
ments and against the Soviets should they 
intervene to quash a revolt which gives 
promise of success? American psychological 
warfare can never be more than superficially 
effective until this basic question has been 
answered. 

8. At the appropriate time, general strikes 
should be called against the Bolshevist ty- 
rants. As Lenin pointed out, the general 
strike is a revolutionary weapon and should 
be used only for revolutionary ends. There- 
fore, such a strike should not be called 
until all factors, including the amount and 
kind of help to be expected from the West, 
are such that the enslaved people has a 
reasonable probability of regaining its free- 
dom. 

9. Propaganda to Iron Curtain countries 
is not made in a vacuum. It is part of total 
policy, and must be related to a long-term 
program with a definite objective. Since 
such programs involve commitments which 
only Congress can make, it is our belief that 
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more active congressional participation in 
the shaping of United States propaganda 
policy would lend the authority needed for 
effective appeal to the peoples of Czecho- 
slovakia and other enslaved European coun- 
tries. 
JOSEF KALVODA, 
Vice President. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp, im- 
mediately following the memorandum, 
a declaration on the crisis in the Far 
East by the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, in which 
there are pointed out some of the dan- 
gers involved in certain of the steps 
which are being proposed in certain 
countries of the world, namely, the ad- 
mission of Communist China into the 
United Nations, and other acts of ap- 
peasement. I ask unanimous consent 
that the declaration be printed as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST—DECLARATION BY 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR 
The Moscow-Peiping axis continues its 

direct and indirect aggression on every front. 

All efforts of the free world to lessen inter- 

national tension by appeasing the Commu- 

nist war lords have only served to whet 
their appetite for more conquest, intensify 
their subversive activities, step up their drive 
against democratic collective-security plans, 
and resort to new frontal military assaults. 

While we indorse President Eisenhower's 
proposal, approved by the Senate and ‘House, 
for invigorated defense measures to halt fur- 
ther Moscow-Peiping axis aggression in the 
Chinese theater of conflict, we strongly warn 
against any attempt, under cover of pursuing 
the armistice pattern set in Korea and Indo- 
china, to grant the Russian-imposed Mao 
Tse-tung terror regime American recognition 
and to smuggle it into the United Nations. 
The issue in this theater of strife and combat 
involves far more than the possession of any 
particular island. The fate of all Asia, and 
consequently the fate of the entire world, is 
at stake here. 

If the free peoples should yield piecemeal 
to the Communist aggressors, if retrench- 
ment and retreat, under the guise of dis- 
engagement, be the policy of the democracies, 
then only catastrophe awaits the free world. 
If democratic governments will be neutral 
in the struggle between aggressionist totali- 
tarian slavery and human liberty, they will 
only weaken the freedom-loving peoples and 
further the sinister aims of the Moscow- 
Peiping axis. Then the prospects for na- 
tional independence, improved conditions of 
life and labor, and the advancement of 
human liberty and social justice would, 
indeed, be very dark. 

The hour calls for the highest effort by all 
freedom-loving peoples to increase their mil- 
itary, economic, and political strength and 
joint action in order to deter and, if need be, 
defeat Moscow-Peiping military aggression. 
In the interest of preserving peace and free- 
dom, the executive council of the A. F. of L., 
therefore, proposes: 

1. Toward a peaceful and democratic con- 
clusion of the Chinese civil war, which has 
been inspired and organized by Moscow and 
which has become a source of profound in- 
ternational tension, the U. N. should accept 
and supervise the execution of the following 
proposal made by Mao Tse-tung, in his 
pledge to the Chinese people, in 1937, “to 
submit to a democratic decision of the whole 
country the question of whether the Soviet 
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system of society is to be adopted by the 
whole of China or not.” 

2. Until such time as the entire Chinese 
people will have the opportunity to elect 
freely their own government, the Republic 
of China should be recognized as the only 
legitimate government and the Mao Tse-tung 
dictatorship should be kept out of the U. N. 
as a foreign-imposed regime convicted of 
military aggression against the United Na- 
tions and guilty of violating the basic prin- 
ciples of international law. 

3. Toward deterring further Moscow-Pei- 
ping aggression against any territory or peo- 
ple in Asia, our Government should (a) step 
up its economic and military aid to the Re- 
public of China, Republic of Korea, Thailand, 
Philippines, South Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia; (b) enter into a mutual aid pact with 
every country willing to defend itself against 
Communist aggression and subyersion; (c) 
strive to strengthen and transform SEATO 
from a consultative into an effective body for 
joint action in defense of peace and freedom. 

4. Toward saving the Republic of Indo- 
nesia from losing its national independence 
and democratic liberties through Communist 
infiltration and subversion, our Government 
should invite President Soekarno and Vice 
President Hatta to visit our country and seek 
agreement for preparing joint action to pre- 
serve and strengthen the democracy, pro- 
mote the economic well-being and protect 
the national freedom of the people of In- 
donesia. 

5. Toward advancing the cause of national 
independence in Africa and Asia and pre- 
venting the extension of neutralism as an 
aid to Communist imperialism in these areas, 
our country should actively support the 
aspirations to national freedom by the 
peoples of north Africa and should imme- 
diately seek to have the U. N. set up a per- 
manent commission charged with the task 


of promoting the self-determination of the 


colonial people and setting a definite time 
limit within which they will attain their 
complete national sovereignty. 

6. Toward the free world discontinuing all 
economic aid—trade, credits, ete.— to the 
totalitarian dictatorships now facing serious 
political and economic difficulties caused by 
Communist policies and the burdens of huge 
aggressive military establishments, toward 
replacing such Iron Curtain markets and 
toward strengthening the free nations’ econ- 
omy by expanding trade relations among 
them, stabilizing basic raw material prices, 
improving productivity and raising the pur- 
chasing power of the people—thereby, en- 
larging the domestic markets and the im- 
porting capacities especially of countries like 
Japan, Korea, Pakistan, India, the Philip- 
pines, and the population of southeast 
Asia—our Government should take the ini- 
tiative in convoking a free world economic 
conference to establish a 5-year international 
consumers’ credit and installment buying of 
$10 billion, 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, tomorrow, 
February 16, will mark the 37th anni- 
versary of Lithuania’s independence. 
On this noteworthy occasion, I join with 
my fellow Americans of Lithuanian de- 
scent in its observance. 

The plight of the people of Lithuania 
and of her Baltic neighbors, Estonia and 
Latvia, suffering under the subjugation 
of the Soviet invaders, is of deep and 
abiding concern to every American. As 
Lithuania looks to the free world for 
help, we in the United States reaffirm 
our traditional friendship with this gal- 
lant country. Our Government remains 
firm in nonrecognition of the forcible 
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annexation of the Baltic nations by the 
Soviet Union. 

May this independence day bring 
Lithuania closer to her liberation from 
Soviet tyranny. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself with the state- 
ment made by the Senator from New 
York regarding Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day. Of the many holidays which 
are celebrated annually in all countries 
throughout the world perhaps none are 
more meaningful, more significant, or 
evoke more profound human sentiments 
than the anniversaries of national inde- 
pendence days. 

This is because the idea of independ- 
ence is closely related to, if not synony- 
mous with, certain noble human ideas, 
the ideas of freedom and liberty. Na- 
tions have generally believed that only 
in complete political independence can 
they enjoy full freedom and liberty, and 
for that reason have striven for their in- 
dependence. Lithuania has been no ex- 
ception to this rule. 

In the past Lithuanians possessed na- 
tional independence and enjoyed it for 
centuries, but unfortunately, for more 
than 100 years prior to World War I 
their country had been a part of the 
Russian Empire. One would suppose 
that in the course of such a long sub- 
jection to the Russian Czarist regime 
these people might have lost their na- 
tional identity and become submerged in 
that vast polyglot empire. That might 
have been the case with some other less 
steadfast people, but the proud and brave 
Lithuanians were not the type to aban- 
don their national traditions and their 
aim of gaining independence. = 

They reached their goal in 1918 when 
they proclaimed their independence on 
February 16 of that year. Unfortunate- 
ly, they were not allowed to enjoy it for 
long. At the end of only two decades, 
early in World War II, independent 
Lithuania became a casualty of aggres- 
sion. Throughout the war the Lithu- 
anian people suffered under both the 
Nazi and Communist tyrannies, but their 
sufferings did not come to an end after 
their so-called liberation by the Red 
army. Instead, their liberators made 
them prisoners in their homeland by 
sealing them off from the free world. 
However, even under such severe curbs 
as the Communists impose, and even un- 
der the almost unbearable conditions 


they create, the indomitable and un- 


daunted Lithuanian spirit for freedom 
and independence will certainly survive 
and win against the tyrants. 

On this day, in celebrating the 37th 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence 
let us all hope that that victory will soon 
be within the grasp of all those suffer- 
ing under Communist tyranny. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, tomor- 
row, February 16, is the 37th anniver- 
sary of the independence of Lithuania. 
This anniversary focuses our attention 
on the fact that 3 million Lithuanians 
continue to suffer under the frightful 
yoke of Communist domination. 

From 1918 to 1940, Lithuania was an 
honored member of the family of free 
nations. Great strides were made in its 
economic development, and the literacy 
of its people was raised appreciably. 
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Since the Russians seized Lithuania in 
1940, a rigid screen of censorship has 
concealed developments in that country; 
but we continually hear rumors of the 
efforts of the Communists to Russify 
completely the Lithuanian people. The 
United States must never be a party to 
official recognition of the enforced an- 
nexation of Lithuania and her neighbors, 
Latvia and Estonia, by the Soviet Union. 

On the 37th anniversary of Lithuania’s 
independence, it is a privilege to join 
with the 1 million Americans of Lithu- 
anian descent in paying tribute to the 
valiant Lithuanians behind the Iron 
Curtain. We all look forward to the day 
when Lithuania will once again be free 
and independent. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, tomorrow, February 16, marks the 
37th anniversary of Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to join with the Lithuanians in this 
country in tribute to the memory of that 
brave little country, which for over 20 
years served as a model of enlightened 
and progressive self-government. 

Today, the Russians are attempting to 
plow under the spirit and culture of 
that country by every ruthless device, in- 
cluding mass extermination and depor- 
tation. Thus have the Communists pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate to the world what 
they mean by liberation. 

Yet the spirit of free Lithuania 
lives on, both here in America and in the 
minds of those in the home country who 
eee today express their feelings pub- 
icly. 

Today, as we honor this country and 
its people, let us once again resolve never 
to recognize the forced annexation of 
Lithuania and its neighbors, Latvia and 
Estonia. With prayerful hopes, we 
look to the day when the flag of freedom 
will again be raised over this tragic land. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senate was privileged: today to have the 
invocation delivered by the Reverend 
Monsignor John Balkunas, pastor of 
the Church of the Transfiguration in 
Maspeth, Long Island, N. Y. 

His moving prayer has reminded us all 
of the valiant history of the Lithuanian 
people, and has caused us to reaffirm 
our belief in freedom and liberty for all 
enslaved peoples. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that February 16, 
in the State of New York, has been pro- 
claimed Lithuanian Independence Day 
by Gov. Averell Harriman. It was so 
proclaimed for many years while I was 
Governor of New York. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I have prepared, 
noting the commemoration of Lithuan- 
jan Independence Day on February 16, 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN 


February 16 marks the anniversary of the 
proclamation of Lithuanian independence in 
1918, after 123 years of Russian rule. Along 


with independence, there was a great re- 


surgence of national culture and political 
freedom. The new Republic of Lithuania 
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flourished under its new-found freedom until 
the tragic occupation and enslavement of its 
people by the Soviet Union in 1940. 

We in the United States must give more 
than mere lipservice to the cause of freedom 
and liberty for the people of Lithuania. For 
example, we must continue to work for the 
liberalization of our immigration and refu- 
gee laws to provide a hayen in the United 
States for some of the escapees and refugees 
from Lithuania, 

We must strengthen the Voice of America, 
so that the voices of freedom will continue 
to penetrate the Iron Curtain and bring en- 
couragement to the enslaved peoples. 

We must press for the ratification of the 
Genocide Convention, in order to demon- 
strate to the world our conviction and de- 
termination that the destruction of national, 
racial, or religious groups must be placed 
beyond the pale of international law and 
punished accordingly. 

Through these, and many other acts of 
faith in freedom, we in these United States 
will be fulfilling the eternal principles upon 
which our Nation was founded, and to whose 
advancement the American Republic is dedi- 
cated. In this way, America will continue to 
shed its light—the light of freedom—among 
all the tragically oppressed people whose 
hearts yearn for the return of independence 
and a rebirth of liberty. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
Sunday I made a brief address to a gath- 
ering of Lithuanian organizations in the 
city of Detroit, and in the course of my 
remarks I reminded them that after 123 
years of Russian rule, Lithuania, was 
proclaimed an independent kingdom 37 
years ago, on February 16, 1918, and later 
in the same year became a republic. 

Because of the tenacity of the Lith- 
uanian people to their cultural and po- 
litical background, there was.a fine flow- 
ering of progress in the newly consti- 
tuted nation. . But darkness fell again in 
1940, when, the Communists fearing the 
existence of a free nation at the border 
of the Soviet Union, Lithuania was oc- 
cupied by Soviet troops. So fell the three 
Baltic States, Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia. 

But the desire for freedom and the un- 
faltering belief that eventually the Red 
yoke will be thrown off has never de- 
parted from Lithuanian hearts. The 
United States of America has never given 
the least recognition to Soviet domina- 
tion of the Lithuanian territory, and we, 
too, hold in our hearts the hope and the 
belief that Lithuania will be free again. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


-in the body of the Recorp a statement 


prepared by me in commemoration of the 
37th anniversary of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

As we view the shifts and changes in per- 
sonalities in the Soviet regime and speculate 
as to what this means to the nations of the 
free world, these same developments are 
anxiously watched by people beyond the Iron 


Curtain—people subjugated by the Kremlin 


dictatorship. Their basic question is: Is 
there hope? Is there a better future dawn- 
ing? 

On this the 37th anniversay of the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania we must ask the 
people of that fine country to continue in the 
spirit which they have exhibited in the past, 
to hope rather than to give up in despair. 
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Contrary to Marxian theory, it is the Com- 
munist dictatorship which carries the seeds 
of its own destruction within it. As our con- 
stitutional government stands, firm and se- 
cure, as it has stood for 166 years, Communist 
rulers topple and fall. Their system cannot 
bear the strain of intrigue and counterin- 
trigue indefinitely. It must ultimately fall 
and thus bring the dawn of freedom for the 
people of Lithuania as well as for all other 
people now suffering under Kremlin rule. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
February 16, 1918, or just 37 years ago, 
Lithuania became an independent coun- 
try. She threw off the control of Rus- 
sia and divided the big estates which had 
been owned by the Baltic barons into 
small farms with peasant proprietors. 
Lithuania thus led the way in the great 
wave of land reforms which followed 
World War I. A democratic form of 
government was established which actu- 
ally worked for the welfare of the people. 
Schools were created and by 1940 had. 
reduced the number of illiterates from 
nearly two-thirds of the population to 
less than one-sixth. Farm cooperatives 
not only helped the farmers economically 
in the dairy and other farm industries, 
but also improved human relations. 

Lithuania, like the rest of her free 
Baltic neighbors—Latvia, Estonia, and 
Finland—made rapid economic progress 
during this period, and the standard of 
living of her people rose markedly. This 
was a tribute to her democratic political 
system, her wide diffusion of property, 
and the general emphasis upon individ- 
ual drive and initiative, tempered and 
sweetened by cooperation and by the 
welfare activities of government, : 

In sharp contrast to this, Soviet Rus- 
sia, with its political terror and its dead- 
ening of initiative, failed to improve the 
standard of living of the Russian people 
after 1928. 

Lithuania, like the other eastern Euro- 
pean nations, led a precarious political 
life between the two powerful police 
states of Soviet Russia to the east and. 
Nazi Germany to the west. The in- 
famous Hitler-Stalin Pact of August 
1939 brought about her conquest. In 
1940 Russia moved in, while the Nazis 
in 1941 and 1942 took over the country. 
Terror was practiced by both states. 
Toward the close of the war the Russian 
armies again occupied Lithuania and 
once again initiated a reign of terror. 
Thousands of Lithuanians were executed 
and hundreds of thousands were de- 
ported to Siberia. At the same time an 
equal number of Russians were settled 
inside Lithuania and the attempt was 
made to obliterate the national senti- 
ment of the Lithuanians. All the ter- 
rible methods of the modern police state 
are now being practiced by the Russians. 

We have reason to be proud of the 
past record of our Government in its 
dealings with Lithuania and the other 
Baltic democracies. President Roosevelt 
steadfastly refused to recognize the 
Communist seizure of these countries. 
This policy has been continued by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Last year the Senate 
adopted a resolution which was spon- 
sored by me and which put the Senate 
on record as being opposed to any such 
recognition and reaffirmed our dedica-. 
tion to the cause of a free Lithuania. 
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Russia is now making efforts to have 
her conquests recognized. I hope we 
shall continue to oppose any such recog- 
nition and that we may stand fast. 


GEN. BREHON BURKE SOMERVELL 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it was with genuine sorrow that I 
read in yesterday’s newspapers of the 
death of my personal friend and a great 
patriot, Gen. Brehon Somervell. 

I first had the privilege of knowing 
General Somervell over 20 years ago 
when he, as Major Somervell, became 
the operating head of the staff of the late 
Walter D. Hines, with whom I was asso- 
ciated in the practice of law. Mr. Hines 
was invited by the Turkish Government, 
headed at that time by the famous 
Kemal Atatiirk, to make an economic 
survey of Turkey. Our law firm took 
over the job; and because of General 
Somervell's effective and vigorous work 
in settling some of the disputes on the 
Rhine and the Danube Rivers after 
World War I, Mr. Hines asked him to go 
to Turkey to head the investigation on 
the ground. 

Since that time I have had the priv- 
lege of knowing General Somervell 
intimately, and have watched his rapid 
rise from a major to a four-star gereral. 
Aside from my business connection with 
him, a warm personal friendship grew up 
between Mrs. Smith and myself and the 
general's family, to all of whom we were 
devoted, 

General Somervell’s service to his 
country covered a span of more than 30 
years. Graduating from West Point 
sixth in his class in 1914, he served in 
the Mexican Expedition and then in 
France during World War I, where he 
won the Distinguished Service Cross for 
reconnaissance behind the German lines. 

In 1925 he made a study for the League 
of Nations of navigation on the Rhine 
and Danube Rivers. As I have stated, in 
1933, at the request of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, hé was associated with the 
Hines mission to make an economic sur- 
vey of that country. Three years later 
General Somervell was assigned to head 
the Work Projects Administration in 
New York; and he did much to improve 
the efficiency of that organization. La- 
Guardia Airport and many roads and 
parks around New York City remain 
monuments to General Somervell’s 
engineering and administrative talents. 

Early in World War II, under the lead- 
ership of General Eisenhower, General 
Somervell organized the supply of the 
North African invasion. In 1942 he be- 
came commanding general of the Serv- 
ices of Supply, later known as the Army 
Service Forces. His task was to supply 
our farflung Armies with every item they 
needed—from men, food and clothing, to 
airfields and weapons. Altogether, dur- 
ing the war, General Somervell was 
responsible for the disbursal of $172 bil- 
lion worth of supplies. Of this gigantic 
task he is credited with saying: 

The impossible we do at once; the mirac- 
ulous takes a little longer. 


In March 1945 his nomination as a 
full general was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. The following year he retired from 
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the Army, and at the time of his death 
he was chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of Koppers Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh. 

In 1919 he married Anna Purcell. 
They had three daughters, Mary Anne, 
Susan, and Constance. In 1941 Mrs. 
Somervell died. In 1943 General Somer- 
vell married Mrs. Louise Hampton Wart- 
man, of Ocala, Fla. 

Mrs. Smith joins me in our expression 
of deep sympathy to Mrs. Somervell and 
to his daughters. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
body of the Recor, an editorial entitled 
“Brehon B. Somervell,” published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
February 15. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BREHON B. SOMERVELL 


Gen. Brehon B. Somervell was one of the 
ablest officers the United States Army has 
produced. In World War II. as commander 
of the Army Service Forces, ‘he had one of 
the most complex assignments ever given a 
military man and his execution of it was 
brilliant. He was tough and impetuous and 
impatient. He knocked heads together un- 
mercifully. But he performed the impos- 
sible. The success of the Allied effort was 
made possible by Anrerica’s industrial 
strength, and General Somervell was the 
guiding genius mobilizing that strength for 
the Army. Under his direction more than 
$170 billion was spent inducting, feeding, 
clothing, sheltering, and-arming more than 
8 million men. He organized the sup- 
plies for the North Africa invasion and later 
for the Normandy invasion. 

General Somervell did not seek popular 
acclaim and he made many enemies. Some- 
times he seemed to drive too hard or to in- 
sist on too much for the Army. But he was 
responsible for supplying the Army and he 
thought very little about the effect on civil- 
ians or about the sensibilities of civilian 
administrators; if he sometimes seemed to 
run roughshod, it was largely because his 
civilian counterparts lacked the same force 
of character. He generally had the backing 
of the White House, which appreciated his 
driving energy and ability to cut through 
redtape. From 1936 to 1940 he had been 
Works Progress Administrator in New York, 
and thus had come in close contact with 
Harry L. Hopkins. This relationship proved 
of immense value to both men during the 
war—two men who understood in full meas- 
ure the meaning of total war. 

Like General Eisenhower, General Somer- 
vell was a West Pointer and a product of the 
intensive Army training and staff schools. 
Because he graduated near the top of his 
West Point class, he became an Army engi- 
neer, and this was the proper training for 
his wartime assignment. The Nation owes 
a debt to this distinguished soldier. With- 
out him the Army would not have been 
fully prepared as early as it was for its main 
task overseas, 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I now ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp, 
as a part of my remarks, an editorial 
also entitled “Gen. Brehon Somervell,” 
which was published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 15. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GEN. BrREHON SOMERVELL 


To Gen. Brehon Somervell was attributed 
the famous saying of World War II: “The 
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impossible we do at once, the miraculous 
takes a little longer.” This slogan was ap- 
plied to the Services of Supply, later known 
as the Army Service Forces, which General 
Somervell commanded during the war. In 
a sense it also fitted the general himself, for 
he was one of the most remarkable organizers 
and expediters in military history. He was 
the man charged with setting up and operat- 
ing the supply lines for the invasions of 
North Africa and of Europe, with seeing to 
it that the Allied armies had the equipment, 
ranging from food and clothing to barracks 
and airfields, that were essential to victory. 
And he performed his tasks with brilliant 
success. 

New Yorkers gained a firsthand acquaint- 
ance with General Somervell's abilities long 
before the war, for in 1936, when he was a 
lieutenant colonel, he was put in charge of 
the WPA in New York City. He improved 
its efficiency and tightened its operations 
so that it left the city many facilities which 
still endure, such as La Guardia Airport. 

General Somervell’s busy career took him 
to Mexico, France, central Europe, and Tur- 
key, as well as throughout the United States. 
When this country’s Army began to expand 
in 1940, it was General So ell who had 
the responsibility of building its barracks, 
and afterward there was hardly a major war 
operation in the European theater that did 
not depend largely upon his contribution. 
His life was a dedicated and a supremely use- 
ful one, and his passing is mourned by the 
Nation he served so well. 


ISRAEL—AN ADVENTURE OF THE 
HUMAN SPIRIT 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 11, 1955, His Excellency, Ambassa- 
dor Abba Eban, Ambassador of Israel, 
delivered an extraordinary speech at a 
convocation of the University of Notre 
Dame at South Bend, Ind. 

The speech is a moving expression and 
exposition of the spirit of Israel and of 
the motives which led to the establish- 
ment of that state. 

This speech can be widely read with 
profit by those who seek to understand 
the situation in the Middle East. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IsRAEL—AN ADVENTURE OF THE HUMAN SPIRIT 
(Address delivered by Abba Eban, Ambas- 
sador of Israel to the United States, at the 

University of Notre Dame, South Bend, 

Ind., January 11, 1955) 

Four thousand years of history have ex- 
tended their span between Israel's first as- 
cent to nationhood and her restoration to 
freedom at the turning point of the century. 
The redemption from Egyptian bondage 
must be regarded in any serious conception 
of history as one of the authentic points of 
climax in the progress of mankind. In the 
words of Henry George: “From between the 
paws of the rock-hewn Sphinx rises the gen- 
jus of human liberty; and the trumpets of 
the Exodus throb with the defiant proclama- 
tion of the rights of men.” 

These forceful phrases do not overstate the 
case. The flight across the Red Sea and 
Sinai preserved a revolutionary idea, which 
could never have evolved in the idolatrous 
despotism of the Pharaohs. The idea was 
the sovereignty of God, the Ruler of the uni- 
verse, omnipotent, one and indivisible, the 
embodiment of righteousness and the loving 
Father of all creation. From this idea there 
flowed acceptances and rejections which 
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came to dominate life amongst the children 
of man. Recognizing this event as the be- 
ginning of their true destiny, the descend- 
ants of those fleeing slaves have, in ali suc- 
ceeding ages, commemorated the ancient 
saga. Our tradition exhorts every Jew to 
recite the story of the Exodus from Egypt at 
the appointed season as though he person- 
ally had experienced redemption from servi- 
tude to freedom. 

The narrative of this rebellion against 
idolatry by men charged with the custody of 
an irreplaceable idea also occurs in the his- 
tory of thought in a more secular aspect. 
This is the original and classic episode of 
national liberation. The memory of Israel's 
first struggle for freedom has inspired and 
consoled many subsequent movements of 
national independence. When Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson were con- 
sulted on the emblem of the future Ameri- 
can Union they suggested that the seal of 
the United States should represent the chil- 
dren of Israel fleeing across the parted 
waters of the Red Sea on their way to free- 
dom. This portrayal was to be surmounted 
by an uncannily Hebraic slogan: “Resistance 
to tryants is Shedience to God.” 


THE DIMENSIONS OF HISTORY 


It is not presumptuous to believe that fu- 
ture generations will conserve the memories 
of Israel’s modern revival with a similar rev- 
erence and tenacity. This will certainly 
come to pass in the particular domain of 
Jewish history. Nothing since the miracu- 
lous redemption 4,000 years ago can compete 
in that history with this recent transition 
from martyrdom to sovereignty, this sudden 
ascent from the depths of agony to new 
peaks of opportunity and pride. The attain- 
ment of Israel’s independence 7 years ago is 
already more than a political or secular event 
in the Jewish consciousness. The date is 
bound to be numbered amidst the festivals 
of a people whose other temporal milestones 
have endured with rare constancy. 

I have come to this abode of Christian 
faith and learning to suggest that Israel's 
resurgence is an event to be conceived in the 
highest dimensions of history. It evokes 
from the past and may portend for the fu- 
ture a deep lesson concerning the potency 
and nature of spiritual impulses. The at- 
tention which this enterprise has already 
received in the thought and writing of our 
age is itself a proof of some special quality 
within it. It is evident, however, that if 
Israel's rebirth comes to inherit this eter- 
nal ‘renown, it will not be because of the 
material dimensions which belong to it. 
There is nothing global, or even massive, 
about the State of Israel in political terms. 
The territory in which our independence 
has been fulfilled is great in history, but 
pathetically meager in geography. It is the 
bridge between the three continents of the 
ancient world. It looks out over the high- 
way across which have marched the fateful 
migrations and invasions of history's pageant. 
But in the strategic calculations of this 
atomic century this piece of earth is of hum- 
ble measure. The bridge is fragile; the high- 
way is narrow and in the age of air trans- 
portation, it no longer obtrudes itself in- 
evitably athwart the paths of conquest and 
empire. 

The population directly affected falls short 
of 2 million. Even when we portray this 
event in its true essence, as a collective cli- 
max in the history of the entire Jewish peo- 
ple, it still remains true that the direct sub- 
jects and objects of Israel's revival are but a 
small fraction of the total human family. 
Clearly, if modern Israel is to be regarded 
as a historic incident of universal scope, this 
is because of a stature to be ascribed to it 
in a completely different dimension. If mod- 
ern Israel is to have any elements of great- 
ness then this quality must be vindicated in 
the spiritual realm. 
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THE RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


To say this is not to deny that some of 
Israel's material achievements are impressive 
and sometimes deeply moving, The collec- 
tive survival of the Jewish people is itself a 
rare event of history. Many other peoples 
have lost their independence under the heel 
of invading empires; but no people, other 
than this, having been so engulfed has shown 
such a capacity for recuperation as to pre- 
serve amid martyrdom and dispersion, all the 
elements of its union and ideatity—its lan- 
guage and tradition, its consciousness of at- 
tachment to the land of its origin, and the 
undying hope of eventual restoration, For 
long centuries this people, whithersoever it 
wandered, continued to regard its inner life 
as rooted in a distant land which few could 
ever hope to see with their own eyes. This 
connection, which for so many generations 
was an act of mystic faith, became trans- 
formed, against all material calculations, 
into one of the political realities of our age. 
The banner of a free Israel now flies proudly 
again in the family of nations from which it 
had been absent for so many tragic genera- 
tions. 

There is ething here to arrest the at- 
tention of those who study history in terms 
of national politics and international rela- 
tions. Nor are these the only achievements 
which may be accounted remarkable in secu- 
lar terms. There is the pioneering toil and 
sacrifice which have transformed the wilder- 
ness to a semblance of its ancient fertility. 
There is the epic of mass immigration which 
has brought hundreds of thousands of re- 
turning newcomers to our shores. There are 
great efforts, and at times, serious results, in 
the increase of industrial and agricultural 
resources. There is the formation of a new 
culture, welding many varied immigrant tra- 
ditions, tongues, and experiences into the 
unified tapestry of a distinctive civilization, 
in the image of the ancient Hebrew past. 
There is the struggle against the ravages of 
pestilence and erosion which had debased 
the physical aspect of the land and degraded 
its historic reputation as “the perfection of 
beauty, the joy of the entire earth.” There 
is the adventure of establishing within a re- 
gion dominated by despotism and autocracy 
a sanctuary for the democratic way of life 
and the principles of free government. There 
are advances in literature, the sciences, and 
arts, which without yet reaching the peaks 
of the ancient revelation, are yet significant 
and promising in relation to the circum- 
stances of time and of space in which they 
have been accomplished, Nor can we omit 
from the positive record of Israel's achieve- 
ment the turbulent struggle for physical 
security of a small people besieged on all its 
embattled frontiers by an unyielding and 
comprehensive hostility. To have achieved 
so large a volume of international recogni- 
tion within so brief a time and against such 
heavy challenge is not the least surprising 
of Israel's modern victories. 


THE POWER OF WILL 


If despite all this, we concentrate our gaze 
upon the spiritual aspects of Israel’s achieve- 
ment and destiny, it is not because we re- 
nounce our claim to sympathetic appraisal 
in political, economic, social, or even military 
history. But when all is said and done, there 
have been greater battles, more far-reaching 
economic upheavals, vaster irrigation proj- 
ects, broader revolutions of physical power 
than those which we have recorded, memo- 
rable as they are for us. Moreover, even 
these achievements by Israel, while being 
political, economic, or social in their out- 
ward aspect, are primarily significant as illus- 
trations of spiritual forces. They are spec- 
tacular testimony to the power ot the human 
will. Rarely in history has any achievement 
been recorded against heavier calculations 
of chance. All the circumstances of time 
and of place argued against its success. A 
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few decades ago the prospect that an inde- 
pendent Jewish state could be established in 
its ancient homeland appeared so fantastic, 
as to bring its advocates under the suspicion 
of insanity. Statesmen and diplomats to 
whom the idea was broached in the early 
years of the First World War were startled 
at hearing so eccentric an idea even sub- 
mitted to their official attention. A British 
Ambassador in Paris to whom our first presi- 
dent, Dr. Weizmann, summarized this proj- 
ect in 1915 reported to London that he had 
encountered a remarkable contradiction—a 
man of eminent scientific attainments with 
a keen power of rational analysis who on 
this particular issue appeared to have gone 
completely off his head. Back in London, 
Prime Minister Asquith expressed surprise 
that one of his cabinet colleagues of Jewish 
faith, normally regarded as a man of exces- 
sive rationalism, was afflicted with delirium 
on this special point. 

Today, with the third Jewish common- 
wealth in tangible existence, it is the skeptics 
and the rationalists who seem incongruous 
to our eyes. Yet their skepticism seemed 
then to rest on strong foundations. After 
all, the Jewish people was dispersed and di- 
vided, split up into countless divergent frag- 
ments, lacking any element of distinctive 
political unity. The greater part of them 
dwelt thousands of miles away from the pro- 
spective scene of their national revival. The 
land itself appeared to be sucked dry of all 
its pristine vitality and to offer no prospect 
of successful resettlement. Moreover, it was 
neither empty nor available. It was con- 
trolled by some nationalisms and imperial- 
isms and coveted by others; all of which had 
a far stronger chance of acquiring it than 
a dispersed and politically anonymous peo- 
ple. The concept of a Jewish nationhood or 
of a special link between the Jewish people 
and its original homeland was completely 
unrecognized in the law and jurisprudence of 
nations. It seemed unlikely that the Zionist 
program could overcome such an accumula- 
tion of hostilities and natural adversities. 

Yet within a single lifetime we had passed 
from a world in which the existence of an 
independent Israel seemed inconceivable into 
a world which seems inconceivable without 
its existence. I know of few more tangible 
testimonies in history to the power of the 
human will to assert itself against material 
odds. This is, perhaps, the primary value 
of Israel's rebirth to all who gre concerned 
with the vindication of faith against the 
fatalistic or deterministic theories of his- 
tory, which see the human being not as the 
primary agent of historic processes but 
merely as their helpless subject matter. 
Thus, quite apart from its context in the 
history and culture of the Jewish people, 
the rebirth of modern Israel would earn its 
place in history as a crushing argument in 
the eternal discussion between the claims of 
faith and the doctrines which deny the hu- 
man will any central part in governing the 
world’s destiny. Those doctrines would have 
an impossible task in trying to explain Is- 
rael's revival in material or economic terms, 
_ This belief in the power of the human 
will is a recurrent theme in Israel's history. 
The most distinctive attribute of Israel's 
character, the source of some weakness but 
of greater strength is this stubborn, tena- 
cious refusal to r the distinction 
between imagination and reality. In the 
grammar of classical Hebrew there is none 
of the sharp differentiation possessed by 
modern languages between that which is and 
that which shall be. This deliberate con- 
fusion between imagination and reality, be- 
tween the will and the fact, has been illus- 
trated at many stages of our history. In 
1918 our first founding father, Dr. Weizmann 
went up to Maunt Scopus, overlooking Jeru- 
salem, to perform the ceremony of opening 
a new university. In its outward forms 
this resembled similar ceremonies whereby 
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universities have been opened and dedicated 
in many parts of the world. There was only 
one incidental circumstance which made this 
particular solemnity in any way distinctive. 
This was that the university did not exist 
at all. It was unrepresented even by a cor- 
nerstone. There were no plans or means 
for its erection, and indeed no rational cer- 
tainty that those who aspired to its estab- 
lishment would be able to live in the coun- 
try at all. Yet because the establishment 
of a university in Jerusalem was for us a 
matter of intense and passionate will, the 
absence of the physical conditions necessary 
for its fulfillment was not an adequate rea- 
son to abstain from all the acts and gestures 
which should mark its dedication. Surely 
enough, within two decades the university 
existed, and the ceremony, even in retro- 
spect, no longer appears quixotic. The con- 
fusion between imagination and reality 
marks all our religion and folklore. Alas, 
there are some who see its traces in our 
economic and financial planning. 

Just as the establishment of Israel proves 
the dominant power of the human spirit, so 
is this theme illustrated by many acts which 
have unfolded themselves within the general 
process. The most vivid example is to be 
found in our immigration movement. The 
dispersed Jewish communities from which 
this immigration came were utterly divergent 
in all material things. Their social, eco- 
nomic, political, and linguistic backgrounds 
had nothing in common. Unity and soli- 
darity existed only in the plane of spiritual 
allegiance. Here then was a convincing expe- 
riment for proving the relative strength of 
the material and the spiritual forces. If the 
material elements were really decisive then 
the influences of division and alienation 
would prevail. The spiritual unity had not 
merely to exist but actually to overcome a 
great aggregate of divisive material forces. 
That it did so triumph, and that hundreds 
of thousands responded by immigration to 
the call of Israel's sovereignty proved that 
unity will prevail against divergence, pro- 
vided that the unity is truly spiritual and 
the divergence only material. 


THE HEBREW TRADITION 


Thus far I have spoken of Israel's estab- 
lishment as a general victory for spiritual 
forces. But we also owe attention to the 
particular lineage of Israel's spiritual history. 
The tradition which was here saved from 
extinction and endowed with a new birth of 
freedom had played no ordinary role in the 
evolution of the human spirit. All that is 
essential and authentic in modern theistic 
traditions can be traced back ultimately to 
the achievements and insights of Israel in 
the previous era of her independent national 
life. The consciousness that the Hebrew 
mind had had such a strong impact on hu- 
man thought caused millions throughout the 
world to be exalted by the prospect that this 
tradition was now to be reinstated in the 
shelter of free political and social institu- 
tions. The union of this people with that 
land, through the medium of its incompa- 
rable language, had once given mankind its 
deepest experience of revelation. Ancient 
Israel had taught individual morality, social 
justice, and universal peace. That the con- 
ditions in which that florescence had been 
achieved should once again be restored was 
a prospect that could not fail to appeal to 
any sensitive imagination. 


THE FAMILY OF CULTURES 


The community of nations is also a society 
of cultures and civilizations. Many modern 
states, whatever their formal relationship to 
established religion, exemplify and embody 
the Christian civilization in its various forms, 
Some 15 modern states are dominated by the 
heritage and outlook of Islam. Three or 
more sovereignties in the Far East are cast 
in the mold of Buddhist tradition. There 
are many states, as we know too well, which 
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exemplify the various materialist heresies of 
our age. But until 1948 there was one cul- 
ture, and one alone, which had no distinctive 
representation in the family of nations; one 
civilization which nowhere on earth had the 
opportunity to express its ideals by response 
to the challenge of statehood, society, and 
international relations. No single state 
spoke as the conscious champion or exemplar 
of the Hebrew tradition. When we think of 
the influence which this civilization has ex- 
erted on the currents of historic progress, 
this was surely an intolerable paradox. In 
our age, for the first time since the legions 
of Titus subjugated Jerusalem, the Hebrew 
tradition has become embodied in free po- 
litical institutions, on a level of equality 
with all other nations in the human family. 
By this act of remedy, the family circle of the 
world's free cultures has become complete. 
The community of nations is now a compre- 
hensive symphony of the traditions and cul- 
tures of mankind. 

It is, of course, true that the concepts of 
Hebraism continued to affect history after 
the destruction of the Jewish kingdoms. 
Working through Christianity and Islam, and 
within the national traditions of countless 
peoples, the Jewish civilization continued its 
creative course. It would be unduly restric- 
tive to limit the story of the Hebrew mind 
to those expressions of it which were realized 
in conditions of separate political inde- 
pendence. Nevertheless, it is a fact that it 
was in conditions of separate nationhood in 
the land of Israel that the spirit of the He- 
brew people rose to levels of inspiration 
which it never subsequently achieved in con- 
ditions of exile and dispersion. The stream 
of Hebrew civilization nourished the great 
rivers of Christianity and Islam: but its own 
native waters continued to flow perennially 
fresh. We have escaped from the great han- 
dicap and reproach of homelessness. No 
longer need we poignantly recite: “They have 
appointed me to keep many vineyards, but 
mine own vineyard have I not kept.“ 


ISRAEL IN INTERNATIONAL EQUITY 


There are many aspects of Israel's revival 
which belong to the domain of political his- 
tory, but which cannot be denied their 
place in a spiritual appraisal. The home- 
lessness and martyrdom of the Jewish peo- 
ple was not merely a source of international 
political tension: it was also a heavy burden 
upon the Christian conscience. The weight 
of this burden became heavy beyond endur- 
ance by any sensitive mind in the aftermath 
of the Second World War, when the curtain 
went up on the burnt and mangled bodies of 
6 million Jews including a million chil- 
dren. The Jewish people had fallen victim 
to the most fearful agony which had ever 
beset any family of the human race. A 
whole continent was saturated with its blood 
and haunted by its unexpiated sacrifice. As 
the world rose from the ravages of the Second 
World War, it came perilously near to creat- 
ing an injustice more heinous than any which 
had been illuminated by the triumph of the 
Allied cause. It became horribly but serlous- 
ly possible that every nation would be 
granted its freedom, amongst those which 
had suffered under the heel of Fascist tyran- 
ny, except the people which had suffered the 
most. All the victims of tyranny would be 
established in sovereignty, except the first, 
and the most sorely ravaged amongst the 
targets of totalitarian persecution. If the 
world order had been established upon this 
discrimination, it would surely have been 
conceived with an intolerable measure of 
original guilt. 

From this spiritual peril the community 
of nations cleansed itself belatedly, perhaps 
a little too grudgingly, but nevertheless de- 
cisively, when it ordained and later recog- 
nized the establishment of Israel. A post- 
war international society including a Jewish 
state, and an international society excluding 
any satisfaction of the Jewish claim to equal- 
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ity, would have been two totally anti-ethical 
concepts from the spiritual and ethical point 
of view. The establishment of Israel’s sov- 
ereignty, though ostensibly a fact of political 
organization, was, in the deeper sense, an 
act of universal equity. 

REGIONAL EQUITY 

The same consideration arises with par- 
ticular force when we examine the problem 
of equity in its regional aspect. No people 
benefited more lavishly than the Arabs from 
the new inheritance of independence be- 
queathed by the Allies’ victory in two world 
wars and the establishment of the United 
Nations. In an area where not a single free 
Arab or Moslem had lived in conditions of 
political independence 4 decades ago, there 
were now to be created 7, 8 or 9 separate 
Arab sovereignties extending over a vast sub- 
continent from Pakistan to the Central Medi- 
terranean, from the Taurus Mountains to 
the Persian Gulf. This region of new Arab 
independence was immeasurably rich in 
physical power. Great fertile valleys spread 
out within it. Abundant rivers flowed across 
its lands. Unlimited resources of mineral 
and natural wealth lay beneath its soil. 
Never since the golden age of the Caliphate, 
a full millenium ago, had the Arab world 
commanded such elements of power, 
strength and opportunity as those which now 
came within its grasp. 

Here again the international conscience 
was faced with a burning problem of equity. 
Was it considered right for the Arab people 
to hold sway over a continent, and wrong 
for the Jewish people to establish its inde- 
pendence in a tiny fragment of that huge 
domain? Would it be the decree of history 
that the Arabs must be independent every- 
where and the Jewish people nowhere—not 
even in the land which owed all its luster 
in history to its connection with the an- 
cient Hebrew tradition? This was the prob- 
lem of conscience which underlay the tur- 
bulent political discussions in international 
forums and in the chancelleries of the pow- 
ers. Here again there was the peril of an 
award so one-sided, so monopolistic, and 
discriminatory in its nature as to weigh 
down the international conscience for gen- 
erations to come. After many hesitations 
the world community cleansed itself of any 
such reproach. It rightly established and 
encouraged the emancipation of the Arab 
people on an almost imperial scale. But 
the benefit, nay the elementary right, which 
is conferred upon the Arab people in such 
abundant profusion, was also bestowed upon 
the Jewish people, albeit within meager and 
austere limits, This picture of an Arab lib- 
eration beyond the wildest dreams of recent 
generations, side by side with an immeas- 
urably more modest satisfaction of the prin- 
ciple of Jewish independence should be be- 
fore us whenever we consider the spiritual 
implications of the controversy between 
Arab and Israel nationalism, It would have 
been an indelible disgrace to the cause of 
international justice if a world which had 
bequeathed this vast liberation to the Arab 
people had begrudged the Jewish people 
its minute share of that inheritance. The 
morality expressed in the parable of Na- 
both’s vineyard would have clouded the con- 
stitutional and political structure of the 
Middle East. 

ISRAEL’S CULTURE 

As we survey the origins of Israel's in- 
dependence in spiritual terms, we cannot 
fail to let our minds linger in speculation 
on the question of Israel's cultural destiny. 
In the final resort, modern Israel will vin- 
dicate the efforts, sacrifices and longings in- 
vested in its rebirth to the degree that it 
strives toward high levels of intellectual 
and cultural progress. As a military power, 
a political force or an economic unit, Is- 
rael’s horizons are restricted by deficiencies 
of material power. Much remains to be 
achieved in political organization, in the 
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strengthening of security and in economic 
consolidation. But in these realms Israel 
will never compete with the might and in- 
fluence of the continental or imperial pow- 
ers. The only domain in which we are free 
to soar to the highest peaks available to 
any nation are those of scientific, cultural, 
and spiritual progress. However pressing 
are Israel's preoccupations with physical se- 
curity and economic welfare, the challenge 
of cultural achievement cannot be set aside. 
Would we not be an extraordinary people if 
we were to devote all our efforts to those 
material fields in which, after all, our limi- 
tations are inexorable, and stand aside from 
the only areas in which, at least, the poten- 
tialities of greatness lie open before us. 

These are the considerations which invite 
special attention to Israel’s efforts and as- 
pirations in religion, literature, science, and 
art. Our unusually intensive effort in these 
fields is not something marginal or second- 
ary to our concern: it touches the very core 
and essence of our destiny. 

Three elements are available to us in the 
formation of Israel’s new culture. First, 
there is the Hebrew Biblical tradition ex- 
pressed in our incomparable language and 
evoked by the physical associations of the 
country itself. This is no new Esperanto 
nation writing its history on a clean slate. 
Modern Israel is, in its own consciousness 
and in that of the world, the direct lineal 
descendant of the ancient Hebrew civiliza- 
tion which has exercised such a potent influ- 
ence on the thought and spirit of mankind. 
It is no small thing for the citizen of modern 
Israel to speak the same Hebrew language 
as that in which Amos wrote the prophecies 
of social justice, in which Isaiah proclaimed 
the vision of universal peace, and Ezekiel 
contemplated the process of regeneration 
and resurrected hope. In our educational 
process a great source of enrichment is to be 
found in the historic memories evoked by 
the very hills and valleys in which our new 
State resumed its ancient inheritance. The 
sentiment of belonging, in the most intimate 
sense, to the great sweep of Israel's history 
in this immortal land has a far greater in- 
fluence than is commonly realized in the 
formation of our national character. Our 
literary movement and recent discoveries in 
archeology constantly remind our people of 
this primary element in their spiritual 
formation. 

A second element in Israel's culture is the 
accumulated experience acquired by the Jew- 
ish people in its wanderings after the period 
of national independence. The generations 
of dispersion and persecution were also a 
period of constant interplay between the 
Hebrew mind and the cultures of Europe and 
the New World. The Rabbinical and Tal- 
mudical literature, the post-Biblical Hebrew 
poetry and philosophy, the traditional at- 
tachments of the Jewish people to the arts 
and sciences of the Western World, are all 
part of the reservoir from which modern 
Israel draws its sustenance. 

The third element available for our cul- 
tural development is western civilization, 
with special reference to its political insti- 
tutions and its scientific and technological 
progress. It is Israel's fortune to be the sole 
representative in its immediate region of 
political democracy and scientific progress, 
which are the two most distinctive achieve- 
ments of European and American civiliza- 
tion. This western civilization is strongly 
expressed by the Anglo-Saxon tradition with 
which Israel has two links of special inti- 
macy. First, the great bulk of the free and 
extant Jewish people is a part of the English- 
speaking world. Second, the tradition of the 
English-speaking people is not something 
alien or external to Israel's life and experi- 
ence. It is itself morally derived from the 
original Hebrew tradition of which Israel is 
the modern representative and embodiment. 
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From the effervescence of these three ele- 
ments—the Hebrew Biblical tradition, the 
broader Jewish experience, Western science 
and political organization—the culture of 
modern Israel will emerge. There is no way 
of insuring that the result will be of univer- 
sal significance. Still less can we promise 
a new period of revelation, It is not for us 
to command by our will the inscrutable 
sources of inspiration. All that we can do 
is to create the opportunities and conditions 
whereby to express the potentialities which 
lie within our soul, as it seeks communion 
with the mysteries of intellectual and spiri- 
tual creation. We have at least restored to 
our people the conditions of a creative cul- 
ture—pride of soil; the sense of continuity; 
deep roots in a superbly aristocratic cultural 
tradition; and the special exaltation which 
attends a people in the formative hours of 
its national revival. Who can be certain that 
these conditions will not bring a message 
in the spirit and quality of our original 
inheritance. 


THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE 


I am certain that your invitation to me 
to discuss these high themes within this 
Catholic sanctuary reflects your conviction 
that the unfolding of Israel’s new career as 
a nation is a matter of moment and concern 
to the Christian world. The great issue in 
this generation is drawn, not between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, or between Israel and 
the Christian nations. The frontier lies 
rather between those who assert and those 
who deny the supremacy of faith and of 
freedom. You and we occupy different areas 
of tradition, experience, and outlook; but we 
occupy them on the same side of that fate- 
ful demarcation. Our differences are not 
insignificant, and we should not be disposed 
to obscure them. It may well be that those 
elements of our personality which are sep- 
arate and distinctive are precisely the most 
creative elements in our contribution to the 
common cause. But if the rise of Israel is 
a victory of the human spirit, a triumph of 
international integrity, a burden removed 
from the universal conscience, the addition 
of a new voice to the symphony of human 
freedom, then this is a victory for the Chris- 
tian cause as well as a direct salvation for 
the Jewish people. 

It is memorable and significant that the 
Christian world lent its sympathy to Israel’s 
revival. The great Catholic countries of 
Europe and Latin America were amongst 
those who most ardently sustained Israel's 
struggle for independence and recognition. 
Our devotion to a kindred heritage, our com- 
mon respect for human values, our unremit- 
ting resistance to tyranny, are unifying forces 
which transcend all secondary divergences of 
judgment or interest. The people of Israel 
who first in history rebelled against the 
might of barbarian and pagan empires, 
which raised the first voice against idolatry— 
this people in its new life of independence 
will never bow the knee to dictatorship. 

These common ideals of Judaism and 
Christianity command us to assert our 
underlying fraternity. A distinguished prel- 
ate of the Catholic Church, Msgr. Gustave 
Franceschi, wrote of his visit to Israel in 
these terms: 

“We understand that the Hebrew people 
has a spiritual connection with us, that their 
strange survival goes beyond the customary 
norms by which the life of an ordinary 
nation evolves; and we Christians, if we have 
not lost the sense of Christianity, cannot but 
perceive to what a profound extent Israel is 
linked to our own salvation. One merely 
has to read St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans 
to see this.” 


THE HOLY PLACES 


These solidarities can serve as a bridge 
across controversies which sometimes disturb 
our essential kinship. An understanding of 
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the spirit of the Christian world ranks very 
high among Israel's chief aspirations, We 
are fully aware that many causes and assets 
sacred to Christianity lie within our control 
and demand our most vigilant reverence. 
This consideration has led us constantly in 
recent years to proclaim our readiness to 
place under international influence the holy 
places in Jerusalem which are the cradle 
and inspiration of the Christian faith. By 
such a solution, reconciling the full politi- 
cal independence of the people of the Holy 
City with international interest in that 
which is truly universal in Jerusalem, we 
could achieve a double purpose. We should 
prevent an encroachment on the political 
liberties of Jerusalem's population while, at 
the same time, acknowledging the moral 
authority of the world community over the 
sanctuaries of your faith. Need I remind 
you that political freedom and national self- 
expression are themselves spiritual objectives 
of the highest importance; that Jerusalem, 
the cradle of democratic thought, is the last 
place on earth in which citizens should be 
deprived of freedom and national devotion; 
and that no religious purpose could triumph 
over a discontented political community 
alienated from its national allegiance. These 
are the considerations which have caused 
the Governments of the United States and 
of Israel to cooperate so constantly within 
the United Nations on behalf of solutions 
which respect both the sovereignty and secu- 
lar independence of Jerusalem's population 
and the rights of the Christian world to see 
its holy places kept immune from turbu- 
lence and desecration. I am satisfied that 
this attitude is now shared by a majority of 
the members of the United Nations, 

In the same spirit, you will understand 
how devoutly we have welcomed the warm 
praise expressed by Msgr. Antonio Vergani, 
representative of the Latin Patriarch in 
Israel, by the Very Reverend Father Brunet, 
and by visiting cardinals and prelates to the 
efforts of my Government to ease the jour- 
neys of pilgrims, to effect a road link to 
Mount Tabor, and to repair the ravages in- 
flicted by war on some of the buildings and 
properties of the Catholic Church in Israel. 
In paying this tribute to the Government of 
Israel for its “substantial subventions, en- 
abling the rehabilitation of the Hospice of 
Notre Dame de France in Jerusalem,” Father 
Brunet eloquently and devoutly concludes: 
“May God vouchsafe to us to see this edifice 
risen from its ruins and pilgrims coming 
once again to recite their prayers on the soil 
of this holy land, where spiritual interests 
should bring all hearts together in peace.” 

This is the goal of Israel's spiritual adven- 
ture, in the freedom of its ancient home— 
to live a national life consecrated to the 
universal vision of fraternity and peace. If 
we serve this ideal, within the limits of our 
human imperfection, the new era of Israel’s 
freedom will be not unworthy of the inherit- 
ance of the fathers. 


POSTAL PAY RAISES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Record a part of an 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of Thursday, February 
10, 1955. 

This article which is entitled “More on 
Postal Pay Raises, and an Apology,” was 
written by John Cramer. It was written 
as a followup of a previous article by Mr. 
Cramer which was printed on page 1378 
of the Recorp of February 9. 

I ask that only the first eight para- 
graphs of the article be printed since the 
eaae does not refer to the previous 
story. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

More on POSTAL Par RAISES, AND AN APOLOGY 
(By John Cramer) 

An article in this column Tuesday about 
the Post Office Department’s job classifica- 
tion plan, used the phrases “job classifica- 
tion racket” and “typical classifier’s fraud.” 

Department officials say the individuals 
responsible for the plan have interpreted 
this as an attack on their personal and pro- 
fessional integrity. 

No such attack was in any way merited or 
intended. The phrasing was unfortunate. 

Your Government reporter is happy to of- 
fer this correction—and apol 


ogy. 
MORE HEARINGS 


Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee planned to resume its hearings on 
postal pay raises today with additional testi- 
mony from employee unions. 

Meantime, the strategy of congressional 
leaders apparently has shifted—and the ten- 
tative word now is that Congress will act on 
postal and classified (white collar) pay 
raises before it acts on congressional raises. 

This could speed employee raises. It also 
will give Congress one additional justifica- 
tion for its own raise. And in the long run, 
of course, the congressional raise will bene- 
fit Federal employees, too, because it will 
pave the way for lifting of the $14,800 ceiling 
on Federal executive pay. 


THE PRESIDENT'S FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, one of the 
most important issues before the 84th 
Congress is the question of tariffs and 
trade and America’s foreign economic 
policy. In a television program broad- 
cast this week by Connecticut stations, 
WKNB, New Britain; WGTH, Hartford; 
WNHC; New Haven; WICC, Bridgeport; 
and WATR, Waterbury, I had the privi- 
lege of discussing these matters with Mr. 
Clarence Randall, special consultant to 
President Eisenhower in this field. 

In the belief that this discussion may 
contribute to public understanding of 
the problems involved, I ask unanimous 
consent that a transcript of the program 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

‘TRANSCRIPT OF A DISCUSSION OF PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER’S FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 
BY SENATOR BUSH AND HON. CLARENCE 
RANDALL 
Senator BusH. Hello everybody. It's good 

to be with you once more for another Report 

from Washington, and today I want to con- 
sider with you President Eisenhower's for- 
eign economic policy. 

We are very much honored to have as our 
guest, Clarence Randall, who served as Chair- 
man of the President’s Commission on For- 
eign Economic Policy and is now his special 
consultant. I know of no one who is better 
qualified to help us in a discussion of these 
problems than Mr. Clarence Randall, He is 
a businessman of broad experience. He is 
known as the statesman of steel because 
of his leadership in working out peaceful 
labor-management relations in that industry 
and because of his interest in problems 
affecting the general welfare of our people, 
He is a man who calls a spade a spade. 
Clarence, it’s a great pleasure to introduce 
you today to the people of Connecticut. 
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Mr. RANDALL, Well, thank you, Senator, 
very much, for the extremely gracious intro- 
duction. We're very old friends and it's a 
pleasure for me to be on this program and say 
to you and to my friends, and your friends in 
Connecticut, what a fine job you did as a 
member of the Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy last year. We did not have a 
man that did his homework as thoroughly, 
worked as hard, or accomplished as much in 
our total results as you did, and I am 
grateful. 

Senator BusH. That's very generous of you. 
You know, foreign economic policy sounds 
like very high-level stuff. But the facts, 
when you boil them down, are essentially 
simple, and we, as citizens, should know 
them because they have, and will continue 
to have, a profound effect upon our lives, 
our jobs, and our future as a nation, In- 
volved in the whole question of foreign eco- 
nomic policy are these things: 

First, the survival of the United States of 
America as a nation of free men. 

Second, the maintenance of a steadily 
rising standard of living in the United States, 
with increased opportunities for employ- 
ment. 

Now, we in Connecticut have a great deal 
at stake. As loyal, patriotic Americans, we 
want our country to be strong in the struggle 
against international communism in which 
we, with the other free nations, are engaged. 
As citizens of a highly industrialized State, 
we want to make sure that our own economy 
in Connecticut is maintained at a high level 
and that opportunities for jobs. will increase. 

Now, Clarence, in a recent talk with a 
Connecticut audience I described the Presi- 
dent’s foreign, economic policy as a hard- 
headed practical way of fighting communism, 
I said it hits the Communists where it 
hurts, So, let’s start the ball rolling by dis- 
cussing that part of the problem, Do you 
agree with 

Mr. RANDALL. I agree with you, Senator, 
100 percent and I am sure that President 
Eisenhower does. 

Senator BusH. That's good. 

Mr. RANDALL. I know he regards his pro- 
gram this year in foreign economic policy 
of top priority to the welfare of our country. 
In the first place, I don’t think that any 
thoughtful American need to be told that 
the cold war is deadly serious. And I think 
Americans understand that in this complex 
modern world, the United States just can't 
go it alone. We have to have friends; we 
have to have allies; and it isn’t enough to 
have friends—we must have friends who are 
strong, who can bear their burden. Now, 
postwar, we have helped a great many na- 
tions in the efforts they have made in our 
behalf, and that time has stopped. Now the 
time has come when the other nations of the 
world must earn their own way. The Presi- 
dent’s foreign economic policy, in terms of 
our own security, is directed toward getting 
us allies that are strong in the fight against 
communism. 

Senator BusH. Clarence, that's wonderful. 
I admire the way you phrase these things. 
Now, Clarence, you and I know that foreign 
economic policy includes many things be- 
sides the tariff. But most of the contro- 
versy over the President’s program seems to 
have arisen because of his recommendations 
fur authority to negotiate tariff reductions, 
I would like to discuss that for a few min- 
utes—why the President felt it necessary to 
ask for this authority to reduce tariffs. I 
would like to have your views on that. As 
a Senator from Connecticut; I have a very 
real obligation to the thousands of working 
men and women in our factories. Many of 
our industries grew up under tariff protec- 
tion. Under that protection, guaranteed to 
them by our Government, they brought peo- 
ple here from Western Europe, brought them 
from Poland, they brought them from Italy, 
and they settled down in the Naugatuck Val- 
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ley and elsewhere and they raised their 
families. Now, we have families there ot 
first, second, and third generations of peo- 
ple who have their roots in the grounds of 
these communities. So it is a matter of very, 
very vital concern to them. Other Connecti- 
cut industries, of course, do a substantial 
amount in the export trade. I think 10 per- 
cent of our employment in Connecticut de- 
pends on export of goods to other nations. 
So ours is a highly industrialized economy. 
We're proud of the contribution to the na- 
tional defense we made in both World Wars 
I and II— contributions so great that others 
have celled Connecticut the arsenal of 
democracy. 

My point is this, that we don’t want to 
throw any monkey wrenches into that econ- 
omy—that sensitive economy. I don’t think 
the President does; I don’t think you do, 
Clarence. The President has insisted—and 
those recommendations were really based on 
yours, Clarence—that any tariff reductions 
be made on a gradual, selective, and recip- 
rocal basis. I feel certain that the President 
will not use any permissive authority granted 
him so as to cause loss of jobs in any in- 
dustry in Connecticut. On the contrary, I 
think it is his belief, which I share, that 
any action taken will have a stimulating 
effect on our whole economy and create more 
jobs. I would like you to comment on that. 

Mr. RANDALL. Well, it’s a great pleasure to 
comment on that. I have had the privilege 
of discussing this program many times with 
President Eisenhower. I know he believes, 
as you have just expressed, that no Presi- 
dent could fail at all times to have close to 
his heart the welfare of American business. 
and the welfare of the American worker. 
Now the problem arises from what is called 
imbalance in trade. The whole world is a 
potential market for American Other 
people want our gadgets, but they haven't 
had the wherewithal to pay. Until now we 
have given them large sums of money with 
which to buy products of our farms, and of 
our factories; but that period of economic 
aid has terminated. Therefore, they must 
earn their own way. Of course, it is diffi- 
cult to bring about in the world a steadily 
rising volume of trade and production, Just 
as Connecticut now ships its goods to every 
State in the Union, Connecticut can find a 
market in every country in the world. It's 
trade can become a little freer. 

Senator BusH. Clarence, would you care to 
comment a little on GATT—General Agree- 
ments on Trade and Tariffs—conference 
which I believe is just about to start or 
started in Geneva, Switzerland? 

Mr. RANDALL. Those mystic letters should 
become familiar with every American. Be- 
cause GATT is simply a medium by which all 
nations—I think there are 81 in the free 
world that are involved—sit around at a 
table and trade off concessions. One country 
will permit more American goods to enter 
their border if we in exchange do something 
for them. It is called reciprocal trade. And 
it’s simply a way by which men of goodwill 
may gradually, in a moderate, and steady 
way, reduce the barriers to trade. 

Senator BusH. I think we're going to hear 
more about that subject before the winter is 
over and I know that what comes out of the 
GATT Conference will be of great interest 
to us here in Connecticut. 

Clarence, with respect to these recommen- 
dations for tariff reductions and the author- 
ity which the President has asked for and 
which the Congress will consider giving him 
very shortly, how do you visualize that those 
recommendations will be used—how will 
they be put into effect, so to speak—and what 
will be the effect on different classes of Amer- 
ican industry? 

Mr. RANDALL. Well, Prescott, the essence of 
the President’s program is that it will be 
gradual, moderate and selective—commodity. 
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by commodity. I suppose that in Connecti- 
cut there are the three principal types of 
industry: First, where little labor is em- 
ployed; second, where a good deal of it is em- 
ployed; and third, where the product involves 
principally labor. 

Senator BusH. When you say little labor— 
do you mean the mass production industries? 

Mr. RANDALL. Exactly. The automobile in- 
dustry for example, and perhaps the aircraft 
industry in your State. Now, actually the 
situation in each one of those industries will 
be carefully studied. And everyone con- 
cerned, in my judgment, will have ample op- 
portunity to be heard. And it will be done 
selectively, so that the impact upon our do- 
mestic production will be the least possible. 

Senator BusH. Well, Clarence, in our State, 
I think we don't have so much of the mass 
production industry, but we do have a lot 
of that middle group that you speak of. How 
do you visualize that the President will look 
at that class of industry? That's the one I 
think will affect us the most. 

Mr. RANDALL. In the first place, I think the 
President will think they're awful smart and 
that they're first class industries and they 
don’t need any particular coddling. But if 
they have a problem, you may be very certain 
they will be thoughtfully considered even 
before the gradual reductions contemplated 
here are put into effect. 

Senator BusH. In other words, the Presi- 
dent is going to use the determinations of 
the Tariff Commission respecting the “peril 
point” with a great deal of consideration. 

Mr. RANDALL. In addition to which there 
will be the same special interagency group in 
the Government—involving nine different 
departments—which sits as a committee and 
the commodity selected must pass that com- 
mittee; they then must go to the senior 
level of the Government for consideration. 
It is a very thoughtful serious approach to 
the problem. 

Senator Bus. Well, I think that's a matter 
of very considerable comfort for us to hear 
that because our people do, in certain areas 
of our State, we do have a very high unit 
labor cost, so to speak. And as they see 
goods that come in from places like Hong 
Kong where they pay 8 cents an hour instead 
of $2.08 as we do in Naugatuck Valley, they 
get worried about the possibility of competi- 
tion, I think you have given us a good deal 
of comfort and a good deal of inspiration 
today, Clarence, and I want to express to you 
our very real appreciation for being with 
us. And also for the leadership which you 
have shown in tackling this great national 
problem. 


ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY-FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY OF FOUNDING OF 
THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, this 
week the city of St. Louis, the Gateway 
to the West, celebrates its 191st birth- 
day. Mayor Tucker has proclaimed the 
week of February 7-13 as Founders’ 
Week, and the entire community, includ- 
ing many business, farm, church, school, 
and civic organizations, coordinated by 
the Council on World Affairs, has joined 
in a citywide celebration of this signifi- 
cant occasion. The week-long series of 
programs commemorating the founding 
of St. Louis included, as one of the high- 
lights, a foreign-policy address by André 
Philip, of France. Because of the long 
French tradition in St. Louis, the choice 
of this distinguished French statesman 
to participate in the program was espe- 
cially appropriate. 

In honor of the great history of the 
city of St. Louis from its earliest begin- 
nings through the periods of its growth 
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and progress and because of its notable 
achievements over the years, I should 
like to say a few words about its found- 
ing. 

In February of 1764, Monsieur Pierre 
Laclede Ligueste sent Monsieur Auguste 
Chouteau and a small company to found 
a settlement at the St. Louis location. 
The men selected for that purpose ar- 
rived in boats from Ste. Genevieve on 
St. Valentine’s Day, February 14, 1764. 
Among the papers left by Monsieur 
Chouteau, who died in 1829, was his per- 
sonal recital of the dramatic story. 

According to his account, Ligueste had 
said to him: 

You will land at the place where we 
marked the trees; you will commence to 
have the place cleared, and build a large 
shed to contain the provisions and the tools, 
and some small cabins to lodge the men. I 
give you two men on whom you can depend, 
who will aid very much, and I will rejoin 
you before long. 


Auguste Chouteau continues: 

I arrived at the place designated on the 
14th of February and, on the morning of the 
next day, I put the men to work. They com- 
menced the shed, which was built in a short 
time, and the little cabins for the men were 
built in the vicinity. In the early part of 
April, Laclede arrived among us. He occu- 
pied himself with his settlement, fixed the 
place where he wished to build his house, 
laid a plan of the village which he wished 
to found (and he named it St. Louis in honor 
of Louis XV, whose subject he expected to 
remain for a long time; he never imagined 
he was a subject of the King of Spain); and 
ordered me to follow the plan exactly, be- 
cause he could not remain any longer with 
us. 


Thus it was that on the 15th day of 
February 1764 the first trees were felled 
and the first constructive blows struck 
on the west bank of the Mississippi River 
at the point called St. Louis. 

The site selected by those pioneers was 
about 18 miles below the confluence of 
the two great rivers, the Missouri and the 
Mississippi. The ground rose above the 
rivers and leveled off toward the west in 
wide, rolling lands covered with mighty 
forests. In addition, the beauty of the 
terrain and the magnificent views in all 
directions made Monsieur Ligueste and 
his associates decide that this would be 
the most favorable location for the devel- 
opment of a settlement and a future 
great city. That their judgment was 
sound, as were their predictions that 
upon this ground a great city would 
grow, are amply demonstrated by the 
progress over 191 years during which St. 
Louis has come of age. From trading 
post for Indian traffic, from embarkation 
point leading to the settlement and de- 
velopment of the great Northwest, from 
the center of river traffic and commerce 
before and during the Civil War days, 
St. Louis has grown to be a mighty city, 
rich in manufacturing, commerce, and 
finance. 

Within its immediate environs dwell 
nearly 2 million Americans. Over the 
years it has made important contribu- 
tions to our Nation, not only in material 
advancement, but in social, cultural, and 
religious achievements that strengthen 
our democracy. 

I am sure, Mr. President, that the 
Members of the United States Senate, 
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and all the people of our country, will 
join with me in saluting the city of St. 
Louis on its 191st birthday. 


PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL CONSTRUC- 
TION—ARTICLES BY ROSE McKEE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a series of 
three articles on school construction 
problems in the United States, written 
by the distinguished Washington corre- 
spondent of the International News 
Service, Rose McKee. I commend the 
articles to the attention of the Senate 
for their clarity and for the testimony 
they afford as to the need for intelligent 
action if we are to fulfill our responsi- 
bility to our children and to our Nation. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Your CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS—KENNELS USED AS 
CLASSROOMS IN SHADOW OF New YORK CITY 


(American children in the mid-20th cen- 
tury are going to school in abandoned dog 
kennels and discarded garages—in such 
places as Long Island, N. Y. This problem 
dramatizes the issue of America's classroom 
shortage which educators and mothers call 
a national disgrace. The crisis, soon to be 
debated in Congress, is explained in the first 
of a series of three articles by INS corre- 
spondent Rose McKee.) 

(By Rose McKee) 

WASHINGTON, February 7.—American chil- 
dren are going to school in dog kennels and 
in such abandoned buildings as an old laun- 
dry or discarded garage. 

This is not the state of things in some far- 
off mountain or desert area, It is happening, 
for one place, in the very shadow of New 
York's famous and multi-billion-dollar sky- 
line. 

It is what worried mothers and educators 
mean when they tell Congress that the class- 
room shortage is a national disgrace and a 
scandal. 

For 6 years they have been telling their 
alarming story. It may move Congress this 
year to vote Federal aid to school construc- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most vivid account of mid- 
20th century school conditions was related 
to the Senate Labor Committee the other 
day by Mrs. Edward R. Gray, of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Here are 
her words: 

“In one community a dog kennel had been 
reconverted into a school and four classes 
are being held here. That is in New York 
State. 

“To put children in the place that original- 
ly housed dogs seems deplorable. Yet the 
need for classroom space in an adjoining 
community is so acute that the superin- 
tendent was heard to say, “I only wish that I, 
too, had dog kennels to use.’ 

“In another community, it is an aban- 
doned laundry that has become a school- 
house. In still another, a commercial garage 
has been turned into a school. 

“This is ingenuity, yes, but these condi- 
tions are not conducive to the best teach- 
ing, nor are such buildings completely safe.” 

Mrs. Gray told an interviewer that the 
schools she described were all on Long Island, 
N. Y. The dog kennels that serve as a school 
are at West Islip, Long Island, she said. 
The children who go to school in an old 
laundry live at Babylon, Long Island. The 
garage school is at Glencove, Long Island. 

She drew on the suburban New York area 
for examples because the PTA's national leg- 
islative chairman lives on Long Island and 
has first-hand knowledge of conditions. 
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But Mrs. Gray said information coming 
to the PTA reveals that the same type of 
makeshift schools are being used from Maine 
to California and from Washington to Flori- 
da. Other testimony before the Senate La- 
bor Committee confirms her statement. 

Back in 1949 Senate hearings told the in- 
credible disrepair of the Nation’s schools. 
The same story—only progressively worse— 
has been unfolded periodically in the inter- 
vening 6 years. 

Many lawmakers are now alarmed over the 
downhill slide of the public schools. The 
Eisenhower administration wants action. 

Bills to provide as much as $500 million in 
emergency aid for each of 2 years for school 
construction have started through the legis- 
lative mill. The next month or so should 
spell their fate, though the bills still could 
be killed by quibbling over how the money 
is to be divided up among the States or by 
an antisegregation rider. 


Your CHILDREN’S ScHOOLS—WINDOWLESS 
QUARTERS USED DUE To CLASSROOM SHORT- 
AGE 

(By Rose McKee) 
(Second of a series) 


WASHINGTON, February 8—The little one- 
room schoolhouse of yore might look like a 
splendid structure to some of America’s chil- 
dren of today. 

At least it had windows. 

Testimony before congressional commit- 
tees on the acute classroom shortage in- 
cludes various accounts of children trying to 
learn their ABC’s in cramped, forgotten 
quarters without windows. 

Take, for example, the testimony of Walter 
Jackson, school superintendent at Decatur 
City, Ala. He said: “We have one classroom 
under the steps of the auditorium. It is a 
classroom without windows where the water 
seeps in when it rains.” 

The shortage of classrooms throughout the 
Nation is such that few in Washington are 
surprised when they hear of windowless 
schools. 

School buses are being used as classrooms 
in Kentucky, according to information given 
the National Education Association. 

An NEA spokesman said also that he hears 
that a 1910 lodge hall is being utilized as a 
school in the Bloomington, Ind., area, and 
that a shack about to fall down has been 
turned into four classrooms in the same 
vicinity. A 

The Senate Labor Committee heard testi- 
mony the other day that one-third of 
America’s children are today in grave physi- 
cal danger because they are housed in un- 
safe and unsanitary schools, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, of the American Federation of 
Teachers, who made the statement, stressed 
that the danger was nationwide. 

Prof. John K. Norton, of Columbia Uni- 
versity's Teachers College, testified that 
“more than a million and a half children are 
attending school in barracklike buildings, 
in rented churches, garages, and other make- 
shift quarters. They are in basement rooms 
and hallways and obsolete firetraps that are 
a threat to their safety.” 

The reason for the incredible situation is 
easily understood. Construction of schools 
came to a halt during World War Il. The 
Korean war put a brake on any attempt to 
get construction going again. 

In the meantime the birthrate climbed. 
Senate Labor Chairman Lister HL. (Demo- 
crat, Alabama), put it graphically when he 
said: Every 15 minutes of every day our tre- 
mendous birthrate is bringing 30 more chil- 
dren into the population, * * * creating 
the need for another classroom and another 
teacher.” 

States claim they need Federal aid because 
they do not have the taxing power to get the 
entire $10 to $11 billion that is needed for 
new schools, 
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Schoolmen say also that with Federal aid 
for new buildings, States will have enough 
of the burden lifted from their backs so that 
they will be able to do more about raising 
teachers’ pay. 

Congress as a whole has never looked too 
favorably on Federal aid to education. Some 
lawmakers fear it will be a foot in the door 
toward Federal control of what is taught. 

But the prospects of Federal aid being 
voted this year look brighter than they ever 
have before. Headlines of the next couple 
of months will tell the story. 


Your CHILDREN’S ScHoors—SomMe PUPILS 
COMPLETE EIGHT GRADES ON PART-TIME 
Basis 

(By Rose McKee) 
(Last of a series) 


WASHINGTON, February 9.— There are chil- 
dren now graduating from the eighth grade 
who have never been to school except on 
a part-time basis.” 

This is the testimony of Prof. John K. 
Norton, of Columbia University’s Teachers 
College, before the Senate Labor Committee. 
The date is 1955. 

William Hinkley, school superintendent at 
Aurora, Colo., testified that in the last 3 
years the number of children on split shifts 
has been doubled. 

Nassau County, N. Y., has started—accord- 
ing to another witness—running operations 
on the triple and quadruple shifts. So far, 
this has affected only kindergarten classes 
but educators feel it could come to be the 
accepted thing for other grades. 

At Decatur City, Ala., there have been as 
many as 90 pupils cramped into one class- 
room. 

Overcrowded classrooms is an alarming 
problem all over the Nation, according to 
Senate witnesses. It ranks right beside 
worry over the physical safety of children. 
The trouble, of course, boils down to the fact 
that the United States lacks sufficient school 
buildings for its ever-mounting school pop- 
ulation. 

What kind of an education are children 
getting when they are jammed up 50, 60, 
and even 90 to a room? Senate witnesses 
said, “Very poor.” 

Some students do not get called on to 
recite even once a month. The interest 
of the brighter pupils fades and their minds 
turn to other matters. The average student 
is apt to fall so far behind he just can't 
catch up. 

Selma M. Borchardt, of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, put it this way: “Over- 
crowded classes tend to mechanize teach- 
ing, depriving the individual child of his 
right to a personal relationship with a 
teacher and depriving the teacher of the 
inspiration which comes from working closely 
with the individual child.” 

The National Education Association said 
many good teachers are leaving the public- 
school system because of frustration. They 
find no joy in such mass operations. 

The Columbia University expert remarked 
bitterly in his testimony, “And yet there 
are those who blame the schools for not 
giving more individual attention to children 
and for not playing a stronger role in the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency.” 

United States Education Commissioner 
Samuel H. Brownell directly connected over- 
crowded schools and youth crime. 

Many children on the morning school shift 
have to leave home shortly after 6 a. m. 
Those on the afternoon shift do not finish 
their school day until 6:30 p. m. 

Mrs. Edward R. Gray, of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, said that 
mothers in Nassau County, N. Y., are up 
in arms because their children have to come 
home after dusk through dark areas that give 
genuine concern for their safety. 

There is no Aladdin's lamp answer to the 
classroom shortage. But educators feel that 
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with Federal aid, the States can start erect- 
ing new buildings. A vast, 10-year construc- 
tion program is needed. The Eisenhower 
administration wants Congress to pass an 
aid-to-schools bill. 

Senate Labor Chairman LISTER HILL, Demo- 
crat, of Alabama, declared that our national 
strength, indeed, our national security is at 
stake in the school issue, which should come 
to a head in Congress in the near future. 


THE CHINA LOBBY 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Baltimore (Md.) Sun entitled 
“ ‘China Lobby’ and All That.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“CHINA LOBBY“ AND ALL THAT 
(By C. P. Ives) 


In January of 1950 a Senator from Ohio, 
named Taft, proposed that the United States 
Navy patrol the Strait of Formosa to keep 
the Chinese Reds from seizing that strate- 
gic island. At once a derisive voice from 
high in the State Department denounced 
Mr. Taft as a backward pupil. 

The term backward pupil, as it happened, 
was among the mildest of the epithets that 
were tossed at Mr. Taft in this as in other 
junctures of the foreign-policy debate in 
those years. Not a few of Mr. Taft's critics 
then and thereafter resorted to a kind of 
abuse which Mr. Taft, even in his occasional 
wrongheadedness, hardly deserved. 

Now 5 years later almost to the week the 
Senate of which Mr. Taft is no longer a Mem- 
ber has voted twice on Formosa. In the 
first vote it resolved, 85 to 3, to “secure and 
protect * * * Formosa and the Pescadores 
against armed attack.” In the second it 
voted 64 to 6 for a treaty of mutual defense 
with the political regime that holds Formosa. 

Now examine a press photo of the Sena- 
tors who surrounded the President when he 
signed the resolution for the defense of For- 
mosa. Looking concerned and solemn, as is 
his habit, but at the very center of the tab- 
leau, was Senator KNOWLAND, of California. 

If anything, Senator KNowLanp had been 
on the receiving end of more derision, more 
contempt, more systematic abuse even than 
Mr. Taft. The tone of much of this com- 
ment was set by the critic who at one point 
in the Formosa debate expressed his deri- 
sive hope that a then pending proposal of 
caution would not “agitate Mr. KNOWLAND'S 
bleeding ulcer.” 

In these later years the myth of the 
“China Lobby” has been invented as a ham- 
mer to use on men like KNowLanp, KNOW- 
LAND was bent on a witless war in Asia, 
we were told, he was the tool of secret 
machinations out of Taipei, he was, indeed, 
the senator from Formosa. But when the 
Senate took the Formosa votes, KNOWLAND 
stood with the majority. 

Another key figure in the press photo of 
the Formosa resolution signing was Senator 
GEORGE, of Georgia. It was Grorce who, 
with a look and a short speech, had silenced 
Democratic opposition in the debate. 

Senator GEORGE had not figured much in 
the earlier China controversy. But he had 
sympathized with Senator Bricker’s wish to 
limit the Presidential power to make Yalta- 
type compacts. It was Grorce’s version of 
the Bricker amendment that passed the Sen- 
ate by a majority only one vote short of the 
two-thirds needed to prevail. 

Senator GEORGE had suffered only less 
mame calling than had Bricker, Knowland, 
and Taft. But the President’s request for 
congressional backing in the Formosa reso- 
lution was a clear concession to the Bricker- 


George point of view. Certainly GEORGE had 
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stood as firmly as the others against certain 
recent manifestations of foreign policy. 

Of this policy, one responsible and quall- 
fied commentator has recently remarked that 
“from 1945 on the United States suffered 
perhaps the greatest disasters in her diplo- 
matic history.” These were due to “the 
American Government’s confusions, its wish- 
ful thinking, its original failure to recognize 
that the free world was being attacked, its 
tardiness in realizing that force as well as 
high principles was needed.” 

The commentator was Mr. A. A. Berle, Jr.— 
neither an isolationist, nor a nationalist, nor 
a primitive, nor a conformist, nor an anti- 
intellectual, nor a China Firster, nor the 
senator from Formosa, nor a backward pupil. 

The moral? Perhaps it is suggested in 
something Prof. Herbert Butterfield was say- 
ing recently about the British constitution. 
“There is a common error,” said Professor 
Butterfield, “into which the Whig historian 
is bound to fall as a result of his misconcep- 
tions concerning the historical process. 

“He is apt to imagine the British consti- 
tution as coming down to us by virtue of 
the work of long generations of Whigs, and 
in spite of the obstructions of a long line of 
tyrants and Tories. In reality, it is the re- 
sult of the continual interplay and per- 
petual collision of the two. It is the very 
embodiment of all the balances and com- 
promises * * * that were necessitated by 
this interplay.” 

What an American student of recent for- 
eign affairs might gather from Professor 
Butterfield’s words is that foreign policy, too, 
may be enriched by contributions from more 
than one school of thought. 

Not, obviously. that the Tafts, Know- 

lands, Brickers, Georges are infallible now 
or were invariably right in the past. None 
of those who have held action posts in for- 
eign affairs through a stormy period can 
claim a perfect score,” wrote Mr. Berle. He 
added: “Experience teaches those who have, 
to temper hindsight with sympathy.” 
_ Certainly mere recrimination in a situa- 
tion as grave as our own would be a kind of 
frivolity. But the Berle survey does suggest 
that the foreign policy after 1945 gave its 
architects little license to treat their adver- 
saries with contempt. And that suggestion 
may have some use from now on out. 


ADVERSE IMPACT OF EISENHOWER 
SCHOOL PROGRAM UPON STATE 
OF OREGON 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is entitrely possible that the present ad- 
ministration’s so-called school-aid pro- 
gram may turn out to be a school set- 
back program instead. 

I have received a letter from the office 
of the State superintendent of public 
instruction in my own State of Oregon, 
which indicates that the program could 
result in boosting the interest rates paid 
to banks and other lending agencies by 
the hard-pressed school districts in my 
State. 

It is possible that the Eisenhower pro- 
gram may be of greater aid to banks 
than to school children and their teach- 
ers by stimulating a wave of borrowing 
at higher interest levels. The President 
mentions 3% percent, but the average 
school-interest rate in Oregon now is 
2.45 percent. 

The people of my State of Oregon are 
enlightened and courageous citizens. 
They do not agree with any narrow view 
taken toward our schools. 

During the past week a prominent Re- 
publican member of the Oregon State 
Senate, Gene L. Brown, was quoted by 
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the United Press as saying that “Oregon 
is simply not wealthy enough to support 
the Nation's best schools.” Senator 
Brown also said that Oregon “will have 
to be content with some second-rate 
services for awhile if it is to balance its 
books.” 

When we try to synchronize this de- 
featist attitude with the feeble and ut- 
terly inadequate program of school aid 
proposed by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion nationally, it looks as if the young 
men and women of Oregon are being 
consigned to some sort of educational 
limbo for the next few years. 

Do the national administration and 
State Senator Brown expect to put a 
generation of children in the deep- 
freeze while we have inadequate schools? 
Are they going to tell these young citi- 
zens of Oregon to come back in 15 or 20 
years and take refresher courses, provid- 
ing we have sufficient funds for proper 
schools by that time? 

Our young people come this way but 
once. I reject the defeatist policies of 
both the national administration and of 
reactionary members of the Oregon Leg- 
islature. I believe this rich and wealthy 
Nation—a nation capable of building 
the world’s mightiest war machine—can 
construct sufficient schools for its chil- 
dren. 

This is why I am acting as a cosponsor 
of realistic and effective bills to provide 
$500 million in  school-construction 
funds now, and to use the income from 
the outer-Continental Shelf oil reserves 
to help support schools in all 48 States. 
These measures represent the minimum 
which this vast and resourceful Nation 
should do for its students, today. 

There actually is the grave possibility 
that the President’s program could mean 
far more Federal interference in our 
schools than ever before, although the 
present administration pretends to be 
opposed to such interference. 

Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary 
of the Council of State School Officers, 
points out that special State school- 
building agencies, reliant on Federal 
funds, could tell local districts what kind 
of schools to construct—perhaps even 
the school program itself, warns Dr. 
Fuller. 

Dr. Fuller also claims that a special 
State agency for school construction, as 
advocated by President Eisenhower, 
would violate the traditional educational 
policy that separate agencies should not 
be set up outside the regular Department 
of Education in each State. 

It is significant, I think, that such 
programs as school lunches and school- 
construction aid in defense areas were 
carried out during the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations without Fed- 
eral intrusion into local responsibility 
for schools. Yet the Eisenhower pro- 
gram threatens such intrusion, accord- 
ing to the Nation’s leading educational 
Officials. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks a letter I have received from 
Mr. A. L. Beck, of the State superintend- 
ent of public instruction’s offices in 
Salem, Oreg.; my reply to Mr. Beck; also 
a dispatch from the Medford Mail- 
Tribune which was received from the 
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United Press in Salem, Oreg.; and a time- 
ly article from the New York Times of 
February 13, 1955, by the educational 
editor of that newspaper, Benjamin 
Fine. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATE oF OREGON, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
DIVISION oF GENERAL EDUCATION, 
Salem, Oreg., February 9, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: We have received 
the message of President Eisenhower with 
considerable interest. One item covered in 
the message may produce an undesirable 
effect in our State. 

Since June 1954 the average interest rate 
on bonds to the school districts in Oregon 
has been 2.45 percent with a low of 1.476 
percent and a high of 3.25 percent. This 
latter figure was on one small issue. We feel 
that if the Congress should approve a 3/6 
percent interest rate on school loans, regular 
commercial agencies will in turn increase 
their interest rates to some figure slightly 
below this, possibly 3 percent. 

During the 1952-53 biennium, Oregon 
spent $45,556,352.60 on school construction. 
In case interest rates should be increased to 
3 percent, this would mean an added cost to 
the taxpayers of Oregon of over $100,000 
during a comparable biennium, 

We felt that this matter would be suf- 
ficiently serious to warrant bringing it to 
your attention. Thank you for the copies 
of Senate bill 5. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rex PUTNAM, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
By A. L. BECK, 
Director, Schoolhouse Planning. 


FEBRUARY 14, 1955, 
Mr. A. L. BECK, 
Director, Schoolhouse Planning, 
Department oj Education, 
Division of General Education, 
Salem, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Beck: I share with you the fear 
that the prevailing interest rate on school- 
district bonds may rise under the so-called 
school-aid program proposed last week by 
President Eisenhower. 

This program, I am afraid, promises to con- 
tain more benefits for bankers and money- 
lenders than for schoolchildren and teachers. 

I think it is entirely possible that the 
guaranteeing by the Government of school 
bonds at 3% percent interest, as envisioned 
by the President, may help to raise interest 
rates to a figure higher than the current 
average rate on school bonds in Oregon, 
which you state presently to be 2.45 percent. 

I think you will recall that a good many 
of the policies proposed in the past by the 
Eisenhower administration have had a ten- 
dency to increase the interest rates charged 
by banks and other lending agencies. 

The so-called school-aid program of this 
administration actually amounts to no gen- 
uine aid at all. Districts already heavily in 
debt are merely encouraged to go further 
into debt. The direct aid is only to really 
stricken districts and amounts to about $200 
million over a period of 3 years—an average 
of about $66 million annually. When you 
think that our own State of Oregon, with 
a mere 1 percent of the national population, 
needs approximately $100 million for school 
construction in the next 5 years, it is obvi- 
ous how weak and feeble is the program now 
proposed by the President for the entire 
nation. 

You may be sure that I will do all in my 
power as one of Oregon’s United States Sen- 
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ators to oppose a program that would raise 
the interest rate on school bonds to the 
numerous school districts forced to borrow 
funds in our State. 

For this reason, I am supporting, as a 
cosponsor, not the President's inadequate 
program, but the $500-million bill for direct 
aid to school construction drafted by Senator 
Lister HILL. I also am a cosponsor of the 
Hill bill to use revenues from the outer Con- 
tinental Shelf oil deposits for support of the 
school systems in all 48 States of the Union. 

With good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


— 


[From the Medford Mail Tribune of Febru- 
ary 9, 1955] 
SPECIAL ELECTION ON OREGON BUDGET BEING 
DiscusseD—INCREASED SERVICES, BUILDINGS 
PROBLEM 


Satem.—The four legislative committees 
charged with balancing Oregon’s budget met 
in joint session today amidst increasing talk 
of a special election that would put the 
State’s financial dilemma in the laps oi the 
people. 

Oregon must find $65 million in new reve- 
nue if it is to maintain increased services 
and provide the new buildings asked for by 
State institutions. Senator Rudie Wilhelm, 
Jr., Republican, Portland, told the senate 
and house joint ways and means committee 
and the senate and house taxation commit- 
tees it was his opinion a tax program of 
such magnitude could not be built without 
referring it to the people. 


PEOPLE SHOULD DECIDE 


Senator Francis Ziegler, Republican, Cor- 
vallis, said the people should decide at a 
special election how many State services 
they want and then be asked to vote the 
increased revenue measures necessary to pay 
for them. Otherwise, he said, the legisla- 
ture faces the chance that it will have its 
decisions for raising new money overturned 
by a public challenge at the polls. But Rep- 
resentative Alfred Corbett, Democrat, Port- 
land, said he thought a referral to the peo- 
ple was an abrogation of the legisiature’s 
responsibility. 

NOT WEALTHY ENOUGH 


Senator Gene Brown, Republican, Grants 
Pass, told the committees that Oregon is 
simply not wealthy enough to support the 
Nation’s best schools, top welfare support 
payments, and the best institutional and 
public health care. Oregon, he said, will 
have to be content with some second-rate 
services for awhile if it is to balance its 
books. 

Meanwhile, there were more indications of 
greater pressures on State finances. Bills by 
individual legislators would cost the State in 
excess of $11 million above the budget re- 
quests if they are passed by the legislature. 


[From the New York Times of February 13, 
1955] 


Epucation IN Review — EISENHOWER’S 
SCHOOL-AID PLAN Is CRITICIZED AS INADE- 
QUATE BY MANY EDUCATORS 


(By Benjamin Fine) 


Although willing to adopt a wait-and-see 
attitude, most educators and spokesmen for 
educational organizations reached by this 
department last week were skeptical of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's plan to help the States 
meet the school crisis. The general feeling 
was that the White House program was in- 
adequate and that the local communities 
would be in serious trouble before any real 
help could reach them. Many schoolmen 
expressed fear that the President’s plan 
would bring about more Federal control and 
interference in education. 

In essence the White House proposals are 
designed to help States help themselves in 
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constructing much-needed school buildings, 
Although the message called for a $7 billion 
building program, only a minor portion of 
this would come from the Federal Govern- 
ment. The bulk of the money would come 
from the States themselves, and the States, 
in turn, would, through special agencies, help 
local communities. 
MAJOR FEATURES OF PROGRAM 

Here are the four major provisions of the 
proposed program: 

1. The Government would buy school 
bonds if the communities themselves could 
not sell them at a reasonable rate of inter- 
est—set at 3% percent. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would have an appropriation of 
$750 million to be spent over a 3-year period, 
for the purchase of school bonds. 

2. The Federal Government would encour- 
age the creation of State agencies to build 
$6 billion worth of schools during the next 
3 years. Districts that had exceeded their 
borrowing powers would, through the new 
State agencies, be able to get more funds for 
school buildings. The agencies would build 
the schools, then rent them to the local 
communities. The initial Federal and State 
grants would thus be repaid. 

3. The Government would help hardship 
communities, to the extent of $200 million, 
over a 3-year period. This sum would be 
given on a matching basis; the States would 
contribute an amount equal to that supplied 
by the Federal Government. However, only 
those communities that could not finance 
their own school-building program would be 
eligible to receive any Federal assistance. 

4. The Federal Government would provide 
a $20 million fund to pay half the adminis- 
trative costs of special studies by the States, 
These studies would be designed to plan 
long-term financing programs free of obso- 
lete restrictions or other outmoded practices. 

That President Eisenhower intends to back 
his program became evident when, at his 
Wednesday news conference, he read a 600- 
word statement, reiterating the need for 
Federal support of education with a mini- 
mum of Federal control. He stressed that 
public schools must always reflect the char- 
acter and aspirations of the people of the 
community. 

The chorus of disapprovals, voiced by 
prominent educators and representatives of 
educational groups, was not against the Pres- 
ident’s thesis that the schools should be free 
of Federal control or interference. The ed- 
ucators supported that position wholeheart- 
edly. Rather, the disagreement came with 
the actual methods by which the plan was 
to be implemented. 

“Too inadequate and too cumbersome,” was 
the general reaction to the White House 
program. 

FEDERAL INTERFERENCE 

In the opinion of Dr. Edgar Fuller, execu- 
tive secretary of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the President's program 
meant more, rather than less, Federal inter- 
ference in the Nation’s public schools, He 
pointed out that the State agencies, sup- 
ported in part by Federal funds, would be 
able to dictate to the local communities as 
to the type of building to be constructed and 
perhaps the school program itself. 

Moreover, the special State-school building 
agencies, Dr. Fuller said, would violate the 
generally accepted school policy that agen- 
cies should not be set up outside the de- 
partment of education in each State. 

“Out of $2 billion issued in bonds for 
schools constructed by the communities last 
year,” he continued, “only $76 million worth 
were sold at more than 3% percent. The 
Government guaranty, then, would have al- 
most no effect in increasing the number of 
buildings to be constructed.” 

The amount of Federal assistance offered 
by the White House program is totally in- 
adequate, Dr. Hollis L. Caswell, president of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, de- 


to be reduced. 
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clared, The communities, he said, are just 
barely able to keep up with the tremendous 
population growth. To meet the needs of 
an accumulated backlog, substantial Federal 
help will be necessary, Dr. Caswell declared. 
The stopgap program, he added, simply will 
not do the job. 

Although New York City has a tremendous 
building program now underway, the city 
needs additional help if the obsolete schools 
are to be replaced, and if overcrowding is 
This view was voiced by 
Charles H. Silver, president of the board of 
education, The suggested program from the 
White House will prove of little help to the 
city in actually getting more buildings un- 
derway, he said. The problem in New York 
City, as in many other communities that are 
not poverty stricken, is not that of selling 
bonds. Rather, it is one of trying to find 
means to meet the school crisis without over- 
burdening the taxpayers, Mr. Silver empha- 
sized. 


Mr. Silver suggested that the board of 
education create a committee to study and 
evaluate the Eisenhower program. He said 
that the committee might go to Washington 
to discuss the plan with the proper officials, 
in an attempt to cooperate still further, 


CALLED INADEQUATE 


The President’s program is inadequate, in 
the opinion of Carl J. Megel, president of the 
American Federation of Teachers. Although 
it is gratifying that President Eisenhower 
has recognized the need for Federal aid to 
education, he said, the recommendations for 
carrying it out are disappointing. Mr. Megel 
called the plan a “new reconstruction finance 
project, more for the benefit of bankers than 
a practical program for the benefit of the 
Nation's children.” 

According to Dr. George D. Stoddard, for- 
mer president of the University of Illinois 
and now head of the New York University 
evaluation committee, the proposed Federal 
aid program will not meet the current 
school emergency. The communities that 
most need the money, he said, may not be 
able to meet the requirements set up in the 
White House plan. 

The President’s program does not go far 
enough, said Dr. Francis J. Brown, staff as- 
sociate of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. The concern of the Federal Govern- 
ment, he declared, should be in terms of the 
overall need of the Nation for educational 
facilities. 

Similarly, Dr. Worth McClure, executive 
secretary of the American Association of 
School Administrators, a department of the 
National Education Association, said the 
President’s program is far too limited. He 
declared that educators would find it hard to 
reconcile the school plan with the $100 bil- 
lion road-building program. He expressed 
the fear that the rental of the buildings to 
the community would, in effect, put the 
school system in the position of a lessee. 


OTHER NEEDS STRESSED 


Every one of those interviewed by this 
department agreed that the need for assist- 
ance could not be ignored. The classroom 
shortage is critical. A survey conducted by 
the United States Office of Education showed 
that the country must build a minimum of 
50,000 new elementary and high school class- 
rooms each year to keep up with growing 
enrollments. There is a shortage of more 
than 300,000 classrooms today, and at the 
present rate of building this deficit will not 
be erased. 

But buildings alone do not make a good 
school system. Teachers are needed, and 
needed at once. It is difficult to estimate 
the exact number of teachers that could be 
used in the schools today. But it is known 
that 80,000 teachers are on an emergency 
basis, serving on substandard licenses. The 
teachers’ colleges prepared about 35,000 ele- 
mentary teachers last year, According to 
reports from the school superintendents, at 
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least 135,000 teachers were needed. The defi- 
cit is a growing one, again caused by the sky- 
rocketing enrollments. The schools of the 
Nation are growing at the rate of more than 
1 million children a year. This probably 
will continue for at least another 10 years. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further morning business, 
morning business is closed. 


THE IMPRISONMENT OF AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, if 
the United Nations is not to become as 
impotent and futile as the League of 
Nations became, I think it is very impor- 
tant that it be able to function in all 
matters of importance which come be- 
fore that international body. 

Apparently on the basis of its action in 
seeking a cease-fire in the area of the 
islands off the coast of China, the United 
Nations is not prepared to take the nec- 
essary steps to see to it that the aggres- 
sion of the Chinese Communists will be 
resisted if it is persisted in. I hope that 
in the discussions which are taking place, 
since the proposed cease-fire is a sub- 
ject which has perhaps loomed larger in 
the public eye in the United States and 
throughout the world than has the issue 
of the prisoners of war, the 15 Ameri- 
cans who are still held in the Communist 
jail in Communist China are not to be- 
come forgotten men. 

The 4 pilots and the 11 other Ameri- 
can airmen who were sentenced to prison 
terms of from 4 to 10 years are all being 
held in a prisoner-of-war enclosure in 
violation of the terms of the Korean 
armistice. They should have been ex- 
changed under the terms of the Korean 
armistice at the time of the little switch 
or the big switch of prisoners of war. 
They were deliberately held back by the 
Chinese Communists, and no one can be 
absolutely certain of the number of 
American GI’s or airmen, nor, indeed, of 
the number of military personnel of some 
of our allies, still being held as prisoners 
contrary to the terms of the Korean 
armistice. 

I have checked with the Department 
of State to ascertain when it was that 
this Government first received informa- 
tion relative to the specific group of 15 
Americans who are being held as pris- 
oners by the Chinese Communists. I un- 
derstand that while there were indica- 
tions earlier, and while we had consid- 
erable suspicion earlier, that the pris- 
oners were alive and were being held 
contrary to the armistice terms, the first 
direct confirmation of such information 
was received on June 21, 1954, at the 
Geneva Conference, when the Chinese 
Communist delegation, through Mr. 
Wang, who was secretary general of the 
Chinese Communist delegation, con- 
firmed to the cordinator of the United 
States delegation, Mr. U. Alexis John- 
son, that the Communists were holding 
the 15 airmen. This number includes, 
as I have previously pointed out, the 11 
who were already sentenced and the 4 
jet pilots who presumably are being held 
merely in a prisoner-of-war enclosure 
rather than a prison, if there be, in fact, 
a great deal of difference, 
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It seems to me that the conscience of 
the United Nations should be deeply 
troubled by this clear violation of the 
Korean armistice terms. Quite properly, 
the Department of State and our repre- 
sentatives at the United Nations sug- 
gested that until Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
visit to Peiping had been completed— 
a visit the wisdom of which some per- 
sons seriously questioned, but the deci- 
sion as to which, after all, was in Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s hands—there should be 
a period of relative silence on the part of 
this Government as to the American 
prisoners of war. 

Considerable time has now elapsed 
since Mr. Hammarskjold returned and 
reported on his mission to Peiping. Be- 
cause it is apparent from the report of 
his visit that Mr. Hammarskjold did not 
bring back the prisoners of war with 
him, and, what is more, did not state an 
estimated time in the future when it 
might reasonably be supposed that they 
would be returned, and also because the 
prisoners are still being held in violation 
of the Korean armistice terms, I say on 
my responsibility as a Senator of the 
United States that I believe the Ameri- 
can people have a right to ask the United 
Nations as a whole what that organiza- 
tion intends to do about the problem. 

Are the men who are being held, 
clearly in violation of the armistice 
terms, to be allowed to rot in Communist 
prisons for from 4 to 10 years, while the 
United Nations merely continues to de- 
bate other subjects? This is a question 
which, in my judgment, the American 
people will not allow to remain unan- 
swered. I think the morale of our 
Armed Forces is deeply involved in this 
question. 

I have had numerous communications 
from both enlisted and officer personnel, 
some of them serving in Korea, some 
serving in other sections of the world, 
and others serving in the United States. 
I have also had communications from 
veterans of the Korean war. All these 
persons have expressed great concern 
that the United Nations, under which the 
Korean action was carried out, has not 
taken effective steps to secure the release 
of these men and others who are being 
illegally held. 

Because the attention of the United 
Nations has been directed to other mat- 
ters, which perhaps in a sense are more 
urgent, and which temporarily have 
caused the subject of the American pris- 
oners to be laid aside, I did not want 
the occasion to pass without expressing 
the view that the United Nations should 
not feel that the Congress of the United 
States, the Government of the United 
States, or the American people intend to 
remain silent while the United Nations 
is endeavoring to decide that a violation 
of the armistice is worthy of the taking 
of some effective steps, 


HANDLING OF WELFARE AND PEN- 
SION PLANS 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to commend the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
for the fine, well-balanced report which 
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has been filed as a result of the Ives sub- 
committee’s investigations into the han- 
dling of welfare and pension plans. 

It is a report that points up the re- 
sponsibilities of labor union officials, 
representatives of management, and of 
insurance companies in safeguarding 
funds which have been earmarked for 
millions of members of labor unions 
throughout the Nation. 

These funds have been set aside as a 
result of collective bargaining. They 
are dedicated to the purchase of health 
and welfare insurance or pensions for the 
workingmen and their families. It is a 
serious offense when these funds are de- 
pleted through mismanagement, or just 
plain dishonesty. 

The law now provides for trustees to 
guard these funds—trustees named from 
the ranks of labor and from manage- 
ment. However, as President Eisen- 
hower stated in his message to Congress 
of January 11, 1954: 

These standards are not adequate to pro- 
tect and conserve these funds that are held 
in trust for the welfare of individual union 
members, It is my recommendation that 
Congress initiate a thorough study of wel- 
fare and pension funds covered by collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements, with a view to 
enacting such legislation as will protect and 
conserve these funds for the millions of 
working men and women who are the bene- 
ficiaries, 


As a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I had the opportunity to be- 
come familiar with this problem. As 
chairman of a House Government Op- 
erations Subcommittee, I conducted in- 
vestigations that touched on this prob- 
lem in Minneapolis, Minn., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Chicago, Ill, and here in the 
District of Columbia. 

Those investigations were in the broad 
field of labor racketeering, but invari- 
ably our investigators ran across the 
trail of a new racket, namely, the looting 
of health and welfare insurance funds 
and pension funds. Because of a juris- 
dictional problem, my Government Op- 
erations Subcommittee did not find it 
possible to delve deeply into all of the 
indications of corruption or loose man- 
agement of union health, welfare, and 
pension funds. ` 

I recommend that Senators read the 
Ives report, as well as thé hearings and 
reports of House committees whith went 
into this subject. 

In the investigations to date the sur- 
face has only been scratched, but I am 
sure that any Senator who reads the 
hearings will be as shocked as I was at 
the loose handling of these funds. 

I was disturbed that insurance agents 
and brokers would engage in question- 
able practices to get the job of writing 
health and welfare insurance policies. 

It irked me to find that many employ- 
ers who were named as trustees were not 
fulfilling their responsibility, but were 
allowing the vast sums collected to come 
under the full control of a few labor 
leaders. 

I was shocked when I found that pow- 
erful and influential labor leaders were 
not doing their utmost to obtain for their 
union members the maximum benefits 
from the funds which had been obtained 
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in collective bargaining for pensions or 
welfare funds. 

The money belongs to the union mem- 
bers—the workingmen. However, a few 
labor leaders refuse to tell their mem- 
bership how these funds are handled, 
who gets the big fees, and who is bor- 
rowing money from the funds. 

In Minneapolis, my investigators 
found that Eugene Williams, business 
agent for Local 544 of the Teamsters, 
had borrowed $10,000 from a pension 
fund created for union members. Wil- 
liams and several members of his family 
were receiving regular paychecks for ad- 
ministering the fund. 

It amazed me when Eugene Williams 
claimed the protection of the fifth 
amendment when he was questioned rel- 
ative to the $10,000 he borrowed from a 
union pension fund. 

It shocked me when an international 
vice president—Sidney L. Brennan—re- 
fused to tell a committee of Congress 
anything about the positions he held as 
trustee of pension or welfare funds, 

Williams and Brennan were within 
their rights in pleading the constitu- 
tional privilege of the fifth amendment 
when they felt their testimony might im- 
plicate them in crimes. But it is a sorry 
situation, indeed it is a shocking situa- 
tion, when highly placed officials of a 
labor union refuse to testify when there 
are indications that the pension funds or 
welfare funds of their union members are 
being dissipated either by mismanage- 
ment or corruption. 

It is not a partisan matter when union 
officials refuse to tell how they are han- 
dling the funds established for the ben- 
efit of union members. This is not a 
question of being prounion or antiunion. 
It is a simple question of honesty. 

I am sure that every Member of this 
body is interested seeing to it that the 
welfare and pension funds are protected 
so that they may bring the greatest 
benefits to the union members. 

Iam hopeful that the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare will 
find it possible to pursue the mismanage- 
ment in Minneapolis and in other parts 
of the country, so that the evil will be 
dramatized, and labor union members, 
the general public, and Congress will 
be able to see the full import of this 
activity. Then it will be stamped out. 

In connection with my statement on 
this subject, I was pleased to read in the 
newspapers today an Associated Press 
dispatch indicating that the A. F. of L. 
has shown its interest in this question, 
and that a number of responsible labor 
leaders have indicated that they want 
this matter checked fully. That mani- 
festation, which has recently developed, 
is to be commended, and I hope it will 
be pursued by the union executives. I 
trust the matter will be aired fully by 
proper committees, not only of the other 
body of Congress but of the Senate as 
well. 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if no 
other Senator desires the floor, I, as the 
acting majority leader, expect to move 
that the Senate adjourn until next Fri- 
day at noon. I shall withhold the mo- 


tion for the time being, so Senators who 
desire to do so may indicate that they 
wish to speak. 

Apparently no Senators now desire to 
speak. Therefore, Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until Friday 
next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Friday, February 18, 
1955, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 15, 1955: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvY 
Rear Adm. James S. Russell, United States 
Navy, to be Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics in the Department of the Navy for 
a term of 4 years. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Louis S. Rothschild, of Missouri, to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Boyd Leedom, of South Dakota, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term of 5 years expiring Decem- 
ber 16, 1959, vice Albert Cummins Beeson, 
term expired. 


DISTRICT or COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT 
LAND AGENCY 


John A. Remon, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency for a 
term of 5 years from March 4, 1955. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

In THE ARMY 


Maj. Gen. Laurin Lyman Williams, 08425, 
United States Army, for appointment as 
Comptroller of the Army, with the rank of 
lieutenant general and as lieutenant general 
in the Army of the United States, under the 
provisions of sections 504 and 515 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisfons of sections 502 
and 508 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, 
Those officers whose names are preceded by 
the symbol (x) are subject to physical ex- 
amination required by law. All others have 
been examined and found physically quali- 
fied for promotion: 


To be first lieutenants 


x Aiken, Francis J., Jr., 065919. 

x Allen, Harry E., 067893. 

x Anderson, William D., Jr., 065858. 

Angell, Burrel D., 065843. 

Xx Apostolu, Daniel R., 065910, 

x Arnold, Edward L., 066133. 

xAttaway, Hubert H., 065852. 
Baker, Cyrus E., Jr., 065927. 
Baker, Wallace I., O70259. 

* Banchefsky. Howard S., O65901 

Barnard, Talbott, 067895. 

* Barth, Richard L., 066609. 

X Bauer, Frank L., 065886. 

xBechamp, Edward J., 065822. 
Beil, James N., 065899. 

X Bickley, Nelson R., Jr., 065848. 

Black, Charles S., Jr., 065864. 

x Bomar, Lesil S., Jr., 065920. 

Bradford, Edward M., 070282, 

X Brouphy, Harold E., Jr., 065841, 

x<Brunosky, Frank, 066741. 

x Calcatera, Kenneth J., 065891. 

Capps, William R., 065898. 

x Carr, John M., 067904. 

* Carter. Frank A., 065906. 

X Cate, William F., Jr., 071456. 

x Cochran, William J., 067558. 

Constance, Harbin A., O67909. 

* Cornwell, John B., 065902. 

X Cosper, Manley H., Jr., 070310. 
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Cox, Alden LeR., 070312. 
X Cullen, Victor A., 066144. 


* Danzeisen, William H., Jr., 065935. 


X Darnell, Kenneth E., 065929. 
* DeBord, Leonard A., 067564. 
Dew, Clifton R., 065914. 
x Dukes, Harry L., Jr., 065869. 
X Easler, Charles J., Jr., 065877. 
x Elmer, Lee N., 069913. 
x Fellman, Herbert, 065870. 
x Finter, George A., 071492. 
XFiser, Donald D., 070183. 
XFlint, Bruce, 065931. 
X Flint, Roy K., 068185. 
x Fogg, Charles L., 066895. 
Foley, James D., 065876. 
X Fooks, Virgil T., 066898. 
Frame, Herbert C., 065895. 
X Gardner, Jack J., 066152. 
* Gaspard, George W., Jr., 071498. 
x Gatzka, Charles A., 066153. 
x Goodrum, Richard W., 066155, 
X Graves, Charles E., 071502. 
x Gray, Coy J., 065938. 

Grek, Martin C., 065897. 
X Grubbs, John A., 068008. 
x Guttery, Boyd M., 065845. 
x Haley, James F., 065847. 
Hasty. Gerald R., 071507. 
Heinlein, Willard H., 071509. 
x Hemphil, Donald F., 065854. 
* Hemphill, Paul, Jr., 068015. 
* Hermann, Ulrich, 069679. 
X Hill, Wiliam C., 065868. 
Hippler, Richard A., O71517. 
X Holcomb, Lowell A., 068362. 
Holmes, George T., 067580. 


Jardstrom, Veikko E., 065828. 

XJenefsky, Charles B., 065905. 
Johnson, Gerald K., 071527. 

Jones, Frank A., Jr., 065887. 

x Kirkpatrick, Joe B., 065908. 

xX Landry, Robert L., 071543. 

Lepper, Lewis, 066629. 

X Liles, Donald E., O66630. 

x Livingston, Otis W., Jr., 065896. 

X Loshbough, Robert P., 066176. 

XLund, John R., 069731. 

Lutz. Bradley T., 071550. 

X Magill, Henry F., 065856. 
Mallonee, Paul G., 065832. 

Xx Maples, Floyd M., O70209. 

x Matthews, Alfred W., 065917. 

x McCaffree, Robert J., 067841. 

xX McClellan, William B., 067152. 

x McJilton, Robert B., Jr., O68031. 

x Mennona, Edward, O71561. 

Mensch, Donald H., 065879, 

x Meyer, Charles O., 065894, 

x Mezo, Joseph T., 065825. 


-X Miller, Charles B., 067180. 


Moore, James R., 065842. 
Moore, Raymond E., 065923. 
x Morris, Lawrence W., 065846, 
Mundy, William E., 065933. 
Neel, Hoover J., 065885. 
XNeely, Albert D., O71578. 
XNeicoff, Mike E., 066634. 
Parker, Richard F., O65851. 
Parks, John E., 065890, 
XPavlovsky, Gilbert W., O65880. 
Peel, Vernon, 065827. 
* Perkins, Thomas C., Jr., 066069. 
X Phipps, Henry D., 066635. 
x Pierce, William R., Jr., 065882. 
xPim, Benjamin F., Jr., 065928. 
X Polanski, Joseph T., 065863. 
Powell, Terry E., 065823. 
* Pruett, Kenneth E., 065900. 
X Quirk, Ronald E., 066078. 
Reagor, James L., 067606. 
XRenick, Van T., 065916. 
X Ritchie, Victor F., O66636. 
* Rodolph, Carl P., Jr., O66199. 
XRogers, John P., 068838. 
Rogers, Robert E., 065834. 
XRogerson, William T., 068155. 
* Sandven, Conne M., 068047. 
* Schaefer. Richard B., 066201. 
X Shealy. Edgar L., Jr., 065884. 
Xx Shelton, Cyrus Q., Jr., 065907. 
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‘xShipman, Border A., 065904, 
Shiver, Ivey M., 3d, 065862. 
Smith, Noel M., 070237. 
Stevenson, James R., 065892. 
Stevenson, William M., 067412. 
Stipetic, John J., 065888. 
Storey. William J., 067874. 
Sucher, Edwin G., 065829. 
Sullivan, Richard H., 065874. 
Xx Sweitzer, Harvey C., 066108. 
Talley, Richard P., 066205. 
Tedford, John B., 065830. 
Templeton, Norman T., 067967. 
X Thoreson, Dale B., 067447. 
Threlkeld, Donald H., 066643. 
* Tombaugh, William W., 070532. 
„ Traver, Daniel G., 069819. 
Turner, George M., 067970. 
Xx Vavra, Luke A., Jr., 065872. 
Weathers, Robert B., 065936. 
„ Whigham, Samuel B., Jr., 066209. 
X Wilson, Rodney E., 065925. 
* Wright, Benjamin C., 065913. 
Zenz, Alexander R., O67976. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 


Barnes, William W., 070263. 
X Haskins, Stanley R., 070364. 
Johnson, Aaron B., 070392. 
XKilby, Edgar G., 071532. 
Slack, Dana S., 070505. 


To be first lieutenant, Women's Army Corps 
XLeiman, Martha L., L446. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of section 107 of the 
Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1947, as amended 
by section 3, Public Law 514, 81st Congress, 
approved May 16, 1950. Those officers whose 
names are preceded by the symbol (X) are 
subject to physical examination required by 
law. All others have been examined and 
found physically qualified for promotion. 

To be first lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 
X Aycock, Erline T., N2559. 
Bess, Jane C., N2560. 
Davis, Betty L., N2636 
XDeLaney, Ramona E., N2550. 
Fritz, Mildred C., N2561. 

X Gilbert, Dixie L., N2603. 
Houdek, Rosemary, N2563. 
XKane, Helen M., N2564. 
XLane, Barbara E., N2604, 
XLundy, Sara N., N2551. 
Reid, Kay M., N2553. 

X Rodgers, Marie L., N2654. 
XSammons, Nadine G., N2554. 
X Schiffman, Regina H., N2567. 
* Trees, Mary B., N2568. 
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* Watters, Shirley G., N2557. 
X Williams, Hope A., N2549. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, un- 
der the provisions of section 506 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.) title II of the act of August 5, 
1947 (Public Law 365, 80th Cong.), Pub- 
lic Law 759, 80th Congress, and Public Law 
36, 80th Congress as amended by Public Law 
37, 83d Congress. 


To be major 
Belaval, Gustavo S., MC, 04002641. 
To be captains 


Campbell, Ralph E., MC, 01775576. 
Derse, John J., MC, 0991033. 
Gastineau, Robert M., MC, 01919764. 
Hardie, Philip W., MC, 02103400. - 
Lam, Gene N., MC 0975354. 
O'Shaughnessy, Edward J., MC, 0473931, 


To be first lieutenants 


Baker, Floyd W., MC, 04016511. 
Burkett, Harry E., MC, 01541180. 
Cox, Juana J., ANC, N900331. 
Crampton, George H., MSC, 0996723. 
Drury, Orcutt P., MSC, 02014448, 
Dube, Thomas S., MSC, 02263221. 
Faulconer, Ernest B., MSC, 01922580. 
Fiebiger, Guy E., DC, 04032848. 
John, Richard W., JAGC, 02209591. 
Johnson, Edward L., VC, 01928904. 
Johnson, William R., MC. 
Kropski, Lena S., ANC, N792820. 
Larrabee, Wayne F., DC, 02048377. 
Lask, Alphonse F., MSC, 0997938. 
Matter, Harlan G., MSC, 02014042, 
McKeon, Edward C., MC, 01938356, 
Meadow, Seymour, MSC, 0998235, 
Milian, Helen T., ANC, N805373. 
Myers, William J., Jr., MSC, 02014379. 
Pond, Nathaniel H., MSC, 01547116. 
Rezendes, Ernest F., MSC, 0995150. 
Schmidt, Howard H., MSC, 1922620, 
Schulte, John W., MC, 01928879. 
Watkins, Robert E., MSC, 0996570. 
Wilks, Norman E., MSC, 0998579. 
Wilson, Kenneth R., MSC, 0998409. 


To be second lieutenants 


Bomberger, Richard W., Jr., MSC, 01894009. 
Capozzi, Henry P., MSC, 02265724. 

Dyke, Lester M., II, MSC, 02104410. 
Ginsberg, David M., MSC, 01893986, 
Golobic, Frances M., ANC, N901667. 

Lesher, Edward R., MSC, 01928301. 
McDonald, Billy A., MSC, 01877928. 

Pablo, John T., MSC, 01893922. 

Pearson, William G., MSC, 02204727. 
Petersen, Donald L., MSC, 01933678. 
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Reber, John A., MSC, 01118789. 
Riggs, Albert C., Jr., MSC, 01061527. 
Rigney, Max E., MSC, 01893748. 
Schiavone, Albert, MSC, 01933545. 
Sullivan, Louise E., ANC, N902234, 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as chaplains of the Regular Army of 
the United States, in the grades specified, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.) : 


To be captains 
Harvester, James V., 01637627. 


O'Neill, John J., 0989995. 
Roth, John D., 0927604. 


To be first lieutenants 


Burgreen, Charles L., 0994185. 
Devanny, William G., 02264612. 
Eyler, Mervin S., 02012294. 
Wakefield, John F., 01333742. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the 
provisions of section 506 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.) : 

To be first lieutenant 

Long, Harold B., 02211780. 


To be second lieutenants 
Jenkins, William M., Jr., 01887295, 
McGurl, Peter W., 01936691. 

Pratt, Joseph B., 01932371. 
Smith, William F., 01874867. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary student for appointment in the Medical 
Service Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 
80th Cong.) : 

Isbell, Charles A. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Reg- 
ular Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.) : 
Benoski, Joseph J. March, Miles B., 
Bilyeu, Robert E., 04027822 

04032696 Martch, William E. 
Burk, Richard K. Oblock, Louis W. 
Childs, Wendell A. Pierce, Wilbur R., Jr. 
Cuba, Paul J., Jr. Rea, Thomas 
Foster, Donald G., Silva, David G., Jr. 


04027665 Talbot, Bailey M., IV 
Hill, Frank J. Thames, Peter H., 
LoRe, Jesse D. 04032536 
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Fewer Jobs, the Same Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1955 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a comment about the 
sharp decline in employment in manu- 
facturing industries revealed by figures 
from the Department of Labor and by 
Federal Reserve Board data. These 
figures show a loss of more than a million 
jobs among production workers in 


manufacturing employment alone in the 
past 14 months. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCNAMARA 


The Federal Reserve Board index of manu- 
facturing production for January of this 
year was the same as in November 1953, 14 
months before. The index number was 132. 

The dramatic and challenging thing about 
this figure is not alone the evidence that 
manufacturing production is in the dol- 
drums. When this index is placed beside 
the Department of Labor employment figures 
for the same 2 months, the data show that 
this level of production has been maintained 
with a loss of more than a million jobs among 
the production workers in these industries. 
In January 1955, about 1244 million workers 
were able to produce as much as 1314 million 
produced 14 months before, 


Employment drops while production is main- 
tained, manufacturing industries 


Produc- Indi- 
* on Inde ted 
Date produ woer output 
employ- perman- 
tion! ent? | Bours ? ho! 
November 1983. 132 | 13, 534, 000 11 120 
January 1953. 132 | 12, 528, 000 1 129 
hange......... 0 | 1,006,000; @) 0 


5 Federal Reserve Board of Governors; monthly re- 


ases, 

2 Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
monthly report on employment and earnings. 

Minus 7 percent, 

Plus 8 percent. 


Taking into account the number of hours 
worked, we find that the number of man- 
hours put into the job has declined by 7 
percent, Those who prefer to talk in terms 
of man-hour output will find that there has 
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been an increase of about 8 percent during 
this short time. 

I think these es show very dramat- 
ically how fast our technological revolution 
is moving. 

I would like to see evidence that the ad- 
ministration is conscious of what this means, 
and has the plans to turn this technological 
progress into higher living standards for all 
people, instead of for only those lucky enough 
to keep their jobs. I hope there are plans 
for protecting the workers whose jobs are 
melting away, so that they and their chil- 
dren are not forced to pay a heavy price in 
unemployment and the destruction of their 
living standards. So far, I have seen no 
such plans. 

The job is not an easy one. If the admin- 
istration takes it on, it will have the sym- 
pathy and help of all of us. If the admin- 
istration continues to fiddle with optimis- 
tic forecasts about increasing production 
while unemployment continues to grow in 
our major industries, the cost to all of us 
will be great. 


Why VEPCO Wants TVA Sold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a statement I issued discuss- 
ing the action of Virginia Electric & 
Power Co. in circulating Dean Clarence 
Manion’s proposal that TVA be sold. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 


A shareholder of the Virginia Electric & 
Power Co.—known as VEPCO—has sent me 
a piece of literature being circulated by the 
company among its shareholders. 

It consists of a printed copy of an ad- 
dress delivered by Dean Clarence E. Manion 
on last November 28, in which he urges the 
immediate sale of TVA, recalls that he once 
before proposed this before he was fired as 
Chairman of the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Commission, after which President 
Eisenhower said he was “shooting from the 
hip,” and stated that if this “be treason to 
the TVA brand of socialism, then Senator 
Keravuver can once more make the most of 
it.” 

In their letters to the shareholders J. G. 
Holtzclaw, president, and D. C. Barner, 
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chairman of the board of VEPCO, refer to 
Dr. Manion’s address as a “forthright state- 
ment of facts,” and a statement of “the 
fundamentals of the American way of life.” 

The statement is not a statement of facts 
by any means, but I believe the shareholders 
of VEPCO, and even more the ratepayers of 
VEPCO, would be interested in why this 
utility wants the TVA sold. ' 

One can get an inkling of why by exam- 
ining their rate structure. VEPCO users in 
Alexandria, for instance, pay $7.25 per 250 
kilowatt-hours, while right across the Poto- 
mac River in Washington—an actual stone’s 
throw for George Washington according to 
legend—ratepayers of another private utility 
pay $5.84 for the same amount. 

At the other end of the VEPCO system, 
the TVA end, the same bill for TVA users is 
$5. Naturally, along with their allies on the 
western side of TVA—the Dixon-Yates com- 
bination—VEPCO is set on destroying this 
example of what is a fair bill for power. 

Prior to merger of the two companies which 
formed VEPCO—and took over substantial 
domination of power in Virginia—the Fed- 
eral Power Commission required them to 
write off more than $28 million of inflation- 
ary items—mostly water—on their books. 
“Inflationary items” is another way of saying 
items used for the purpose of building up 
a high-rate structure and milking the public. 

That the day of inflationary items is not 
entirely over would be indicated by the fact, 
which also should be called to the rate- 
payers’ attention, that they pay for the print- 
ing and mailing of the misleading and non- 
factual propaganda which I am talking about 
when they pay their power bills. It all be- 
comes a part of the expense of operation. 

It might also be mentioned in passing that 
this propaganda being circulated by VEPCO, 
while so many of our friends are out mak- 
ing speeches eulogizing Abraham Lincoln, is 
the statement of a man who says he doesn’t 
agree with Lincoln. 

On the broadcast at which Dean Manion 
proposed sale of the TVA, he was asked by 
Mr, William Wise, one of the panel: “Dr. 
Manion, I wonder if you agree with my favor- 
ite Republican of all times that the Govern- 
ment should do for the people that which 
they cannot do for themselves or that which 
they cannot do so well for themselves; I 
refer, of course, to Abraham Lincoln.” 

And. Dr. Manion’s reply was: “No. I do 
not agree with Abraham Lincoln.” 

Apparently VEPCO doesn't either. 

It is highly important that the Senate 
Antimonopoly Subcommittee, which did such 
fine work in this field under the chairman- 
ship of Senator WILLIAM LaNcER last year, 
move rapidly ahead with the investigation 
under Senator Harter Kitcorr’s chairman- 
ship this year, and I am confident it will. 


A thoroughgoing inquiry should be made- 


into possible savings of hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually to the ratepayers of the 
Nation, 
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Fifty-seventh Anniversary of the Sinking 
of the Battleship “Maine” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» a brief statement I have pre- 
pared on the 57th anniversary of the 
sinking of the United States battleship 
Maine, in Habana Harbor. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxcond, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE ON THE 57TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE SINKING OF THE Bar- 
TLESHIP “MAINE” 

Today is the 57th anniversary of the sink- 
ing of the battleship Maine in Habana Har- 
bor. It was a peaceful Sunday evening when 
an explosion tore that great ship apart as it 
lay peacefully at anchor. Two hundred and 
sixty-six officers and men died in that tragic 
event. 

The Maine was in Habana on a friendly 
visit to protect American interests while the 
people of Cuba struggled for independence 
against tyranny. 

A great wave of patriotic fervor swept the 
country. The sinking of the Maine aroused 
and united the Nation to intervene and help 
the Cubans gain their freedom and inde- 
pendence, The cry “Remember the Maine” 
echoed across the land, 

The Spanish-American War was our first 
overseas war in the cause of freedom. In 
the past 57 years Americans have fought 
and given their lives for the cause of free- 
dom in the fields of Flanders and on far off 
Pacific isles in world wars and police actions, 

Today, four veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War still serve in the Congress of the 
United States. Three are Members of the 
Senate—the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Martin], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green], and the Senator from West Virginia 
Mr. Neeny]. One is a Member of the 
House—Representative Barratr O'HARA, of 
Illinois. 

It is particularly fitting today that we pay 
tribute to those who lost their lives on the 
vallant Maine and to all those who served in 
our Volunteer Army in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, They served the cause of freedom 
well. Oppressed people everywhere can take 
courage from the fact that the spirit of the 
Maine lives on in America today. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEpNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Very Reverend Francis M. Juras, 
St. Francis Church, Lawrence, Mass., 
offered the following prayer: 


O God, the supreme Lord of the world 
and the sovereign ruler of mankind, en- 
lighten our minds that we may know the 
way to Thy peace and strengthen our 
souls that we may firmly follow in path- 
ways of justice and charity. 

Give an abundance of Thy wisdom, 
prudence, and fortitude to discover what 
is best for the welfare of our country 
and of the world. 


As the ruthless forces of atheistic 
communism seek to extinguish the flame 
of freedom in the hearts of men and the 
dark clouds of war threaten to black out 
our entire world, when the freedom lov- 
ing people of Lithuania and many other 
enslaved nations mourn under the bond- 
age of heartless communistic regime and 
many souls are disturbed by fear and un- 
certainty of the future, we pray Thee, O 
most merciful Father, to direct our Presi- 
dent, presiding officers, Members of Con- 
gress, and all others, who share with 
them the responsibility of leadership, to 
bring light to those in darkness, relief 
to those in chains, and freedom, peace, 
and happiness to our troubled and 
tortured world. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, February 14, 1955, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on February 15, 1955, the 
President approved and signed a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 587. An act to provide that persons 
serving in the Armed Forces on January 31, 
1955, may continue to accrue educational 
benefits under the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


‘A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 83. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings on H. R. 1. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. JOHN- 
STON of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States 
Government,” for the disposition of 
executive papers referred to in the re- 
port of the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 55-7. 


TRUE INDEPENDENCE FOR 
LITHUANIA 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems appropriate, on the 37th birthday 
of Lithuania’s emergence as a free and 
independent nation after many years of 
subjection, to pay a deserved tribute to 
the brave men and women of that noble 
country now behind the Iron Curtain, as 
well as to those in our country who are 
bound to Lithuania by ties of blood and 
affection. 

The tragic facts about the impress- 
ment of the Baltic countries in the orbit 
of Soviet imperialism, some of which 
are known in many details by families 
in the United States who have loved ones 
in the homeland, are about to be brought 
out for all the world to know by a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

We know, in general, what has been 
done. We can suspect the details of 
what is going on in Lithuania today. 

We know, too, that the wicked and 
shameful acts which are but a small part 
of the whole story of aggression by So- 
viet imperialism are piling up a debt, not 
in dollars, but in human misery, which 
must be discharged on that day of reck- 
oning which surely is to come. 

I am sure that I speak for the people 
of my district, as well as for the people 
of my State, where those who are of 
Lithuanian birth represent the ninth 
largest group of foreign-born citizens; 
when I express assurances of continued 
sympathetic interest in the cause of true 
independence for Lithuania, and the de- 
termination of our people, as well as 
those of Lithuania, to strive with every 
practical resource to achieve it fully at 
the earliest date. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, as we 
recall the early history of our own coun- 
try, however great were the hardships 
the early settlers endured, however un- 
bearable were their sufferings, the idea 
that at one time America would be a fine 
country was never eradicated from their 
minds. 

We are sure that such thoughts run 
through the minds of the Lithuanian 
people today, and years of oppression 
have never dimmed their desire for 
freedom. 

Taking this page from our history, 
today we send our warm and heartfelt 
greetings to our Lithuanian friends, and 
we bid them take courage, for one day 
with God’s help and the prayers of their 
American well-wishers, their aspirations 
will be realized. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS FIVE- 
POINT PROGRAM 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of Congress enjoyed the an- 
nual congressional dinner sponsored by 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. It was my nonor to be one of 
the guests of the Missouri Department of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and enjoy 
the dinner at the table with the Missouri 
delegation composed of Primus F. Majda, 
State commander; J. C. Bosch, adjutant 
quartermaster; Steven Maravick, of St. 
Louis; John Skriski, of St. Louis, and 
Eugene Wilder, of Ste. Genevieve. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to present to 
Congress the following five-point na- 
tional security program of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars: 

THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars FIVE-POINT 
NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAM 

Without adequate security, all other 

American values, including representative 


government, individual freedom, social bene- 


fits, and economic resources would be 
jeopardized. 

Members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
as citizens and taxpayers, insist on intel- 
ligent economy in the operation of govern- 
ment but oppose pinch-penny economy at 
the expense of security for the United States 
and care for those who have borne the brunt 
of battle, and their widows and orphans. 

The following VFW five-point program is 
themed to that objective: 

1. Security for the United States: A free 
economy, social benefits, and economic re- 
sources— 

(a) To adopt a system of universal mili- 
tary training or, in lieu thereof, a workable 
reserve program by amendments to existing 
law. 

(b) To maintain the most powerful offen- 
sive and defensive Air Force in the world, 
together with an adequate Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. 

(c) To promote stockpiling of strategic 
and critical materials. 

(d) To support the National Guard plan 
of defense against sneak enemy air attacks. 
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(e) To enforce the Monroe Doctrine if and 
when any foreign nation intervenes in the 
internal affairs of any nation of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

(f) To develop a strong merchant marine. 

(g) To encourage participation in civil- 
defense programs. 

2. Veterans’ rights: Recognition for service 
to security— 

(a) To maintain and expand the VA hos- 
pital and medical program so as to insure 
to veterans of all wars adequate hospital care 
and medical treatment. 

(b) To develop plans for educational and 
vocational training for dependent children 
of deceased veterans. 

(c) To increase rates of compensation and 
pensions; liberalize pension eligibility re- 
quirements, including VA regulations on un- 
employability; and reaffirm the traditional 
VFW demand for liberalized World War I 
pension. 

(d) To protect and strengthen veterans 
preference in Federal employment, together 
with a demand for sufficient funds, properly 
allocated, to be made available for public 
employment agencies, 

(e) To establish a standing committee on 
veterans’ affairs in the United States Senate. 

(f) To liberalize and protect housing loan 
programs. a 

3. Armed Forces personnel: Adequate and 
competent personnel, with good morale, pro- 
motes security 

(a) To renegotiate any treaty with a for- 
eign nation under which members of the 
United States Armed Forces serving therein 
are subject to criminal laws and trial in for- 
eign courts with respect to offenses com- 
mitted against foreign citizens or foreign 
property. 

(b) To restore benefits previously granted 
members of the Armed Forces and to expand 
hospital and medical care for their depend- 
ents. 

(c) To seek release of all Americans held 
as prisoners of war by the Communists. 

(d) To study benefits provided under Fed- 
eral law for the surviving dependents of 
deceased members and former members of 
the Armed Forces. 

(e) To effectuate a program to fortify 
servicemen against enemy brainwashing. 

— Americans: Promotes internal secu- 
rity— 

(a) To maintain the sovereignty of the 
United States through opposition to all ef- 
forts to convert the United Nations into some 
form of world government or Atlantic Union, 

(b) To use vigilance in combating Commu- 
nist infiltration and subversion in all phases 
of American life. 

(c) To tighten Government regulations on 
security risks. 

(d) To oppose admission of Red China to 
the United Nations. 

(e) To prevent international treaties and 
executive agreements from superseding the 
United States Constitution and domestic 
laws unless implemented by legislation ap- 
proved by both the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 

(f) To designate, by Federal legislation, 
May 1 of each year as Loyalty Day. 

5. Domestic economy: A strong domestic 
economy depends upon and promotes 
security— 

(a) To provide full productivity and em- 
ployment through the construction of high- 
ways, schools, hospitals, and other projects 
in the public interest. 

(b) To conserve and develop the natural 
resources of the United States. 

(c) To provide for the creation of a self- 
liquidating Veterans’ Employment and Na- 
tional Development Corporation for the pur- 
pose of creating jobs and economic oppor- 
tunities through broad lending powers and 
technical service to self-liquidating projects 
and business that will agree to employ vet- 
erans and to qualified veterans themselves. 
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(d) To provide adequate loan funds and 
personnel to enable a greater number of 
worthy and qualified veterans to become 
established on farms. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL SALARY 
ISSUE 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the provisions in the bill H. R. 
3828 which will increase the salaries of 
Members of Congress by $10,000 per 
year, and I shall vote “no” on this bill 
when it is considered in the House of 
Representatives. 

I shall also vote “no” on any proposal 
to increase congressional salaries when 
so many of our people are overburdened 
by heavy taxation and so many persons 
are struggling to support themselves and 
their families on reduced incomes due 
to the agricultural depression and in- 
dustrial unemployment. 

I realize that many cogent arguments 
can be made in support of some salary 
increases for Members of the legislative 
branch of the Government, but the 
amount of salary increase specified in 
the bill H. R. 3828 for Members of Con- 
gress seems to me to be very extravagant. 

I am well aware that the cost of living 
has increased substantially since 1946 
when the present congressional salary 
schedule was established. However, the 
cost of living has not increased by an 
amount sufficient to warrant the very 
eae salary increase carried in this 

ill. 

The portion of the bill which relates to 
the salaries of judges of Federal courts 
and United States attorneys, I believe 
should haye been considered separately 
and apart from congressional salaries. 

From the information I have, judi- 
cial and attorneys’ salaries are presently 
far too low and I have no objection to 
the parts of the bill which relate to 
salary increases for Federal judges and 
United States attorneys. 


COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to call the at- 
tention of the Members of the House to 
the serious nature of the cotton acre- 
age allotment program and the way 
in which cutbacks in cotton acreage al- 
lotments are being made. Many of the 
cuts which are being made, though per- 
haps small in the total number of acres, 
represent a very big loss to the small 
farmers and are resulting in a serious 
social problem. 

This problem is caused partially by 
the fact that the Department of Agricul- 
ture in making acreage cuts is taking 
some of the cutback from the planted 
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acres of 1954 instead of only from the 
allotted acres of 1954. 

As an example, let me use a county in 
my own district—Talladega. Tallade- 
ga's allotted acres for 1954 totaled 18,000. 
Its planted acres in 1954 totaled 14,500. 
The Department of Agriculture has now 
allotted it 14,000 acres for 1955. In my 
opinion the cut should have been taken 
only from the allotted acres figure of 
1954—18,000—instead of taking some cut 
in the actual planted acres of 1954— 
14,500. 

The average cut in the Cotton Belt has 
been about 12 percent. If a 12-percent 
cut were taken from the figure 18,000, it 
would result in 15,840 instead of the 
14,000 which the Department has al- 
lotted. This would mean an increase 
over the present allotment of 1,840 acres. 
The sum of 1,840 acres divided into the 
4- and 5-acre farms would mean that 
about 300 farms in Talladega County 
could get some cotton and it would al- 
leviate the present necessity for these 
destitute farming families to depend on 
Government rations. The extreme cot- 
ton acreage cuts which the Eastern Belt 
has had forced upon it are resulting in 
an unpleasant social problem of displaced 
farmers. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
commend the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Gatutncs] and his colleagues on 
the Agriculture Committee for the action 
taken in reporting out favorably a bill 
to insure a minimum of 5 acres to each 
cotton farmer. 

It is my understanding that the Gath- 
ings bill embodies the principles of the 
bill which I have introduced, House 
Joint Resolution 130, along with other 
Members from the South, which would 
increase the 1955 cotton allotments on 
farms receiving 5 acres or less. I feel 
that this resolution may do much to help 
the small, suffering farmer and I sin- 
cerely hope that it will soon have the 
favorable consideration of the Comittee 
on Agriculture and the full House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


AMENDMENT TO ROBINSON-PAT- 
MAN ACT—EQUALITY OF OPPOR- 
TUNITY BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, January 
5 of this year, I introduced H. R. 11, a 
bill to strengthen the Robinson-Patman 
Act. Forty-six Members of the House 
joined me as coauthors and cosponsors. 
My statement concerning the new bill 
and the list of coauthors and cosponsors 
appear on pages 128 and 129 of the Jan- 
uary 6 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

On January 6, Senator Estes Kxrau- 
VER, of Tennessee, on behalf of himself 
and 29 of his colleagues, introduced an 
identical bill, S. 11, in the Senate. 

Since that time, interest in this pro- 
posed legislation has increased daily. 
From every section of the country I have 
received communications favoring the 
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bill and urging its early passage. Many 
Members of Congress have assured me 
of their full cooperation. 

Following is an additional list of Mem- 
bers of the House, who have joined us 
as coauthors and cosponsors: JoHN A, 
BLATNIK, Minnesota; DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Pennsylvania; HENRY S. Reuss, Wiscon- 
sin; KENNETH A. ROBERTS, Alabama; 
WALTER ROGERS, Texas; B. F. Sisx, Cali- 
fornia; and Harrison A. WILLIAMS, In., 
New Jersey. 

The following Members have intro- 
duced similar bills themselves: LESINSk x, 
H. R. 2611; HOLIFIELD, H. R. 2850; WiL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, H. R. 2690; CURTIS 
of Missouri, H. R. 89; Rocrers of Colorado, 
H. R. 1840; and Dawson of Utah, H. R. 
2577. 

Additional lists will be inserted in the 
Record as the names are received. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 30 minutes on Monday next, following 
the legislative program of the day and 
the conclusion of any special orders here- 
tofore entered. 


JUDICIAL AND CONGRESSIONAL 
SALARIES 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up the resolution (H. Res. 141) pro- 
viding for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3828) to adjust the salaries of 
judges of United States courts, United 
States attorneys, Members of Congress, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol-. 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3828) 
to adjust the salaries of judges of United 
States courts, United States attorneys, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
2 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. No amendments shall be in 
order to said bill except proposals to strike 
out any of its provisions or to increase or 
decrease the amounts authorized therein. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one-half of my time, 30 minutes, to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LATHAM]. 
I now yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 141 
makes in order the bill H. R. 3828, the 
salary-increase bill. This bill provides 
increases for our Federal judges, for the 
Members of Congress, and for other com- 
mittee members. The rule provides the 
right to raise or lower the amounts in- 
cluded herein, and also to strike out any 
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section in the bill. I do not have to extoll 
the merits of this bill. An independent 
committee appointed to fix salaries of 
Congressmen and judges came back with 
the findings that the salary of Members 
of Congress and Federal judges should 
be $27,500. However, the bill calls for a 
salary of $22,500 for Members of Con- 
gress and Federal judges. For members 
of the United States Supreme Court it 
goes as high as $35,000. 

It also provides for salary increases for 
members of the Department of Justice, 
mainly United States attorneys and as- 
sistant United States attorneys, on a 
sliding scale, 

I know of no objection to the rule. It 
provides for 2 hours’ general debate. I 
urge the adoption of the rule and I urge 
the final passage of the bill, 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

As the able gentleman from New York 
[Mr, DELANEY] has said, the provisions of 
this bill are very simple and very clear. 
They provide increases for Federal court 
judges and for attorneys general, and for 
Congressmen. I think the membership 
of the House, at least in this instance, is 
presumed to have some degree of famil- 
iarity with the terms of the bill, because 
they have been discussed in the news- 
papers, and no long discussion about 
them is required at this point. 

Certainly in the case of Federal court 
judges, this Congress has been lax for 
many years in not raising their salaries. 
Im New York a State judge, with corre- 
sponding jurisdiction, receives $32,500 a 
year, while Federal court judges receive 
a mere $15,000. We all know that attor- 
neys general of the United States who 
represent the United States in the courts 
of our land must be able men, and should 
be adequately compensated for their 
work. They have to face in the court- 
rooms some of the best and highest- 
priced lawyers in the country. 

As far as congressional salaries are 
concerned, we know that the expressed 
opinion of most newspapers, and of the 
special Commission appointed in the last 
Congress, and of the President himself, 
has been almost unanimous that the 
Congress should tackle the problem of 
congressional salary increases. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule. . 

I now yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not know of any particular reason why 
I should be among the first to take part 
in this debate except possibly because 
in the last Congress I was majority 
leader when we enacted legislation that 
provided for the creation of a commis- 
sion to make recommendations on this 
very important matter. 

Another reason that would be of in- 
terest only to my colleagues and my side 
of the aisle is that I am going down to 
the Statler Hotel with some of our folks 
who raise the money to help Republicans 
win elections. So I hope you will ap- 
prove of my leaving, although I will be 
back for the vote. 
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It is an unfortunate fact, in a way; 
but true, that the Congress of the United 
States as the legislative branch has the 
responsibility of fixing the pay of all of 
the people in the Government, including 
our own. We fix the pay of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, the people in 
the executive department, and the peo- 
ple in the judicial branch. Because we 
have that responsibility of fixing our own 
pay, of course any time we seek to in- 
crease it there will be those who will 
say, “You should not do it.” 

There was one well-meaning person, 
who does not even live in my district, 
who wrote me saying that this matter 
should be submitted to a referendum of 
the people of the United States. I do 
not think it would take much calcula- 
tion to figure that that would cost more 
to the Government, or to somebody, than 
this increase would cost if it were in 
effect for a hundred years. So of course 
that is a completely unreasonable atti- 
tude to take. 

However, we know that the people in 
the State legislatures confront the same 
problem. I have noticed on many occa- 
sions they have met the issue with fair- 
ness and, may I say, with courage; and 
I have not noticed any particularly bad 
repercussions in any direction. 

Another thing that has been said is 
that the percentage increase is greater 
than some other percentage increase of 
somebody else in the Government. I 
have done some checking on that. The 
clerks in our offices have had 4 or 5 of 
those percentage increases since we have 
had any. Most of the people in the Gov- 
ernment likewise have had inereases. I 
know within my own personal experience 
that the congressional pay has not kept 
pace. 

We also know that in recent years 
many, many people in responsible posi- 
tions have recommended this action. 
Presidents have recommended it; Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has very vigorously rec- 
ommended it, and has said to us many 
times that he is perfectly willing to do 
anything that is necessary to bring about 
a proper understanding if that should be 
necessary. 

The Hoover Commission is one of the 
bodies that favors an increase in pay for 
Members of Congress. Labor organiza- 
tions, farm organizations, and all people, 
so far as I can discover, who have given 
serious consideration to the matter have 
come to the conclusion that an increase 
should be voted. We recognized that 
last year. There were some who thought 
we should meet it with direct action, but 
finally it was decided that it might be 
well, since the initial responsibility is on 
us, to bring about the creation of a Com- 
mission of public-spirited citizens, people 
with no ax to grind, who would thor- 
oughly go into the matter and come up 
with a recommendation. That Com- 
mission was appointed; it did a magnifi- 
cent job. They held exhaustive hear- 
ings; they had people from all walks of 
life, all segments of the economy from 
all over the country appear and testify; 
and this Board made the recommenda- 
tion that the pay be increased to $27,000 
a year. 

The committee having this matter in 
charge has given it careful study. They 
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have not seen fit to recommend an in- 
crease to the extent that the Commission 
recommended—and I find myself in no 
position to quarrel with that. The gen- 
tleman from New York {Mr. LATHAM], 
has spoken of the necessities of the 
judges, and I think there, too, we must 
be very well convinced that their pay 
scales have fallen below what they 
should be. 

If you will pardon just a personal 
reference, my district in Indiana hon- 
ored me 20 years ago by sending me down 
here, and I have been here through the 
years since. Our twins then were 5 years 
old; they had not started school. I know 
something of the struggle it is to main- 
tain two homes, to educate your children. 
You get to the point after they get in the 
fourth or fifth grade where you cannot 
have them in school part of the year in 
Indiana and the rest of the year in 
Washington; you have got to have them 
in school one place or the other, and 
that further complicates the matter. 
Those youngsters, of course, are grown 
now, but as I consider this matter I do 
look at it from my own personal posi- 
tion, I was fortunate enough to buy a 
couple of good farms out in Indiana 
years ago, when property was cheap, and 
I can make a few speeches for a fee now 
and then—but there are lots of people 
who do not look with too much favor on 
that—so Mrs. Halleck and I can make 
out. But I look around here and see this 
Chamber filled with young fellows who. 
are facing the same problems that we 
faced, and for them, certainly, the doors 
of the Halls of Congress of the United 
States should not be closed. 

The salary was $10,000 when I came 
here. I got out one of my returns to see 
the taxes I paid then. Why, it was a 
revelation. I had forgotten. I am not 
going to quote the figure except to say 
that the increase to $12,500 has been 
more than cancelled out by the addi- 
tional taxes that I have to pay. We all 
understand and know that our costs have 
gone up as have the costs of everybody 
else. With two homes—I have one in In- 
diana and one in Washington, and every 
winter the fires burn in both and I pay 
the bill—some people might say: “Move 
to Washington, give up your Indiana 
house.” Well, that would mean I would 
not come back here. A Member has to 
have a home in both places. 

Finally, I do not think our people ex- 
pect us to live in any sort of manner 
except one in keeping with the position 
we hold. I do not object to spending a 
little money on my constituents—I like 
to, I am happy to do it—but the plain 
fact remains it does cost a little money. 

I do not think our people want this 
to be a rich man’s club. I think they 
want the salaries to be somewhere near 
commensurate with the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of our job and the necessi- 
ties of our job and the expenses incident 
to the carrying on of our jobs. 

Again referring to the time 20 years 
ago when I first came here, we had diffi- 
cult problems to face in the Congress, 
but the sessions were much shorter. 
However, they lasted long enough that 
I had to completely forego my law prac- 
tice. I have not made a single fee for 
legal services since I came to Congress 
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and I had been doing pretty well before 
Icame here. Even at the risk of inviting 
somebody to run for this job of mine on 
the basis of what I have said—I think 
about everybody here could make a 
pretty good living doing something else, 
and most of them did before they came 
here or they would not be here—it just 
gets down to this: I do not believe we 
should devalue our own services to the 
Government. I think we ought to be 
fair with ourselves as we have tried 
through the years to be fair with every- 
one else. 

As far as I am concerned, I propose 
to vote for this legislation. I take it that 
the bill is open for amendment if there 
are provisions which are not acceptable. 
As I understand the rule, any such pro- 
visions can be eliminated from the bill. 
But for myself, I sincerely hope that in- 
sofar as these principal provisions are 
concerned, the pay for Members of Con- 
gress and the judges of the United States 
District Courts, there shall be no depar- 
ture from the recommendations that 
have been made. 

Mr, DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. Dres]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I recognize 
that it is somewhat difficult for Members 
of Congress to vote in favor of raising 
their own salaries. It is not a pleasant 
thing to do. But the responsibility is 
placed upon us by the Constitution of the 
United States. The only question is 
whether we believe that it is in the best 
interest of the country that the salaries 
of the men and women who represent 
this great Nation in Congress shall be 
raised. 

Personally, I think that the salary 
ought to be at least $25,000 a year for a 
Member of Congress. I wrote an article 
in October last for the Saturday Evening 
Post in which I set forth my reasons for 
believing that Members of Congress 
should receive $25,000 a year. The let- 
ters I received were all in support of the 
views which I expressed. I believe that 
the overwhelming majority of the people 
of the State of Texas that I have the 
honor to represent in this body expect 
me to vote for a living salary. 

I came here first in 1931, at which 
time we were paid $10,000 a year. My 
income tax at that time was about $200 
a year, which left me $9,800. That was 
equivalent to about $25,000 a year today 
in terms of the purchasing power of the 
dollar. I bought a home for $8,800 at 
that time which would cost $25,000 or 
$30,000 today. Unfortunately, when I 
left Congress in 1945 I sold it for a small 
profit. 

During the 14 years I served in Con- 
gress, I never received a dollar's contri- 
bution from any source. I had made 
some wise investments before I became 
a candidate for Congress, and I made 
some money, and, fortunately, while I 
was in this body I was able to supple- 
ment my income by lecturing and by 
writing. But I know what the average 
Member of Congress faces. I know what 
a Member with 4 or 5 or 3 or 2 chil- 
dren and a wife faces in an attempt to 
live upon the salary today. 

Now, if you raise the salary to $25,000, 
that is, $22,500 and $2,500 expense, you 
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are simply placing the Member of Con- 
gress in the same financial position he 
was in in 1931. In fact, I think that the 
dollar has depreciated more than 50 
percent in respect to some things— 
houses, food—and perhaps, on the whole, 
50 percent as stated by the Government 
is correct. 

Now, I know there are those who hesi- 
tate to vote because they fear some 
demagog in the district will take ad- 
vantage of it. Well, I am not the best 
politician in the world, but I think the 
way I am going to answer that is to say, 
“Well, I think I am worth $25,000, and 
the man who does not think he is worth 
$25,000 should not vote for the bill and 
should not take the increase.” I do not 
want this House to become a rich man’s 
club or the stooges of rich men. I think 
the interests of this Nation will be pro- 
moted by giving the Members of Con- 
gress a living wage. 

Now, there are many in this House 
who are worth far more than $25,000. I 
never did consider myself a very great 
lawyer; as a matter of fact, I am not, 
But, when I left the Congress, the first 
year I practiced law I made four times 
as much as I did in this body, and I know 
there are many Members in this body 
who are abler than I am. There are 
men with whom I have been associated 
many years who, in any industry, in 
any corporation of this country, would 
be a tremendous asset; men who have 
devoted their years, their efforts, their 
abilities to the understanding of great 
public issues, and I do not pretend that 
we ought to pay those men what they 
are worth. No one expects us to make a 
lot of money in politics. We cannot do 
it honestly. It is like a preacher’s pro- 
fession. If you are going to preach or 
try to follow a political career, you ought 
to expect simply a decent living. But, 
when I see young doctors in my home- 
town the third year of their practice 
make 2 or 3 times more than I am paid 
for representing a great State, perhaps 
the greatest in the Union, I feel, Mr. 
Speaker, sort of an inferiority complex, 
and I know that the people of my State 
expect me to exercise some courage and 
some decency in casting this vote. 

Now, if I have got to demagog on a 
question as important as this to our Re- 
public in order to stay here, then it would 
perhaps be better for the people of Texas 
to select someone else, though I think it 
would be most unfortunate for the State. 
To you Members who fear that this may 
be a bad political vote, I can assure you 
that the people will have very little con- 
fidence in you if you lack the courage to 
place your salary commensurate some- 
what, not wholly but somewhat, with the 
tremendous responsibilities that are on 
your shoulders. 

Now, I know some of my friends will 
say, “Well I am not going to vote for a 
raise until you balance the budget.” I 
am as much in favor of balancing this 
budget as any man who serves in this 
Congress. If every Member had voted 
as I voted in the last session, this budget 
would be balanced, and I will support a 
program of reductions or of increased 
taxation, whatever is necessary, to bal- 
ance the budget and prevent inflation, 
because I believe that of all the evils 
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which face free government, inflation is 
the worst. But, you and I know that the 
four or five million dollars involved in 
this bill is not going to affect the budget 
one way or the other. We vote for as- 
sistants to secretaries and Cabinet offi- 
cers to receive more than our own sal- 
aries. 

We vote billions of dollars out of the 
Treasury to build things all over the 
world. To say that we shall not place 
ourselves economically in the same posi- 
tion we were in 15 or 20 years ago seems 
to me so uttery ridiculous that I am con- 
vinced that any man who votes that way 
will be condemned rather than praised 
for his action. 

This is not a selfish vote on my part, 
because I happen to have a substantial 
income in addition to my congressional 
salary. I may not serve here long, be- 
cause the Legislature of the State of 
Texas may redistrict the State. I am 
not actuated by any ulterior motive in 
making this speech. But I want this 
House to attract the best men possible. 
I want young men who have vigor and 
imagination and ability, to aspire to 
serve in Congress. I want it to be the 
greatest job in every congressional dis- 
trict and if, by my vote, we attract some- 
one to succeed me, while I shall regret 
it very much, nevertheless I shall feel 
that I have served my country by making 
it possible to replace myself with some- 
one who is abler than I to serve this 
great Nation. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this bill will 
Pass just as it is written and that we will 
provide the $2,500 expense allowance, 
which you and I know is a very small 
amount. There is not a corporation in 
the country that pays such salaries to 
their executives. Most excutives of cor- 
porations and businesses have fat ex- 
pense accounts and they have offset the 
depreciation of the currency by tre- 
mendous increases in salaries and bon- 
uses. There is not a section of this coun- 
try where our people are not receiving, 
in terms of dollars, if not purchasing 
power, substantial increases; some far 
more than others. So I think that this 
is a measure that is in the publi¢ in- 
0 8 and I shall vote proudly for this 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lane] such time as he may con- 
sume. 

Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, a 6624 per- 
cent pay raise above present salary plus 
allowance, or an 80-percent boost if fig- 
ured on the basis of salary alone, is a 
leap that would arouse resentment 
among our constituents. 

I want to make it plain, at the start, 
that I favor comparable increases for 
judges of the United States courts, and 
for United States attorneys, because 
their situation is different from ours. 

We find ourselves in a position where 
we have the power to raise our own 
salaries, which is unique, to say the least. 
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The fact that we authorized an im- 
partial commission to study the facts 
and make recommendations for an ad- 
justment in congressional salaries, was 
an effort to make it acceptable to public 
opinion. I have nothing but the high- 
est praise for the honesty and sincerity 
of the public-spirited citizens who served 
on the Commission. With this face- 
saving maneuver completed, however, we 
find ourselves right back where we 
started from. To raise or not to raise 
our own salaries, that is the question. 

All the objective facts may be on the 
side of those who will vote for this 
measure, but the psychological reaction 
will not. 

A number of us represent labor-sur- 
plus areas, where thousands have no 
income whatsoever. 

Mindful of the Government's glacial 
indifference toward their bread-and- 
butter needs, we cannot, in all fairness, 
put our self-interest first. 

If the Government had been as con- 
siderate and as prompt in supporting 
measures to relieve unemployment 
among textile workers, fishermen, 
miners, among others, and if it had put 
its weight behind a pay increase for all 
Federal workers, without making it con- 
tingent upon another issue, then there 
would be understanding and approval of 
a reasonable increase for Members of 
Congress. 

As long as these conditions have not 
been met, we cannot go blithely forward 
to take care of ourselves with a king- 
sized pay hike. 

We are not owners of a private busi- 
ness, or engaged in an enterprise where 
salaries may be increased without any 
regard for what outsiders may think. 

Public office is a public trust. 

We are servants of the people. 

Of course I realize that no Member of 
Congress can make financial progress, or 
set aside something for his future, from 
the modest salary that he presently re- 
ceives. 

But I submit that our position is not 
similar to that of a man who is trying 
to make a fortune in private enterprise. 

We have a duty. We enjoy the honor 
that goes with it. And we are receiving 
compensation that must seem very large 
to most of our fellow citizens. 

As I said before, this is subject to 
rebuttal on the facts, but I doubt if it 
can be explained to the satisfaction of 
a husband and wife who are trying to 
raise a family on $5,000 a year or less. 
And it will not sit well with the un- 
employed who consider that the Govern- 
ment is unconcerned with their ele- 
mental problems. 

I have no hesitation in saying that 
there has not been sufficient education 
of the public as to the merits of a rea- 
sonable raise for Members of Congress. 

Until this is done, I believe that we 
should make haste slowly. 

Perhaps the better approach would be 
to increase travel allowances, provide for 
extra office expenses, and legislate a for- 
mula that would set aside funds to cover 
a portion of election campaign costs. 

To my way of thinking, the question 
of judicial and congressional salaries 
should be considered separately. 
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Within the field of Government itself, 
it can be shown that one State—New 
York—pays its judges more than the 
Federal judges receive, and by this com- 
parison I believe that United States 
judges and attorneys are entitled to a 
substantial increase. 

No similar comparisor can be made 
concerning legislators, to demonstrate 
that Members of Congress are under- 
paid. 

Therefore, I must go on record as sup- 
porting the proposal to increase judicial 
salaries, but must oppose the recommen- 
dation to increase the personal budget 
for Members of Congress. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the majority leader, the 


gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 


there is no question but what there is 
a justification for an increase in the 
salaries of Members of Congress and the 
judges of the Federal courts. I do not 
think there is any Member who will take 
issue with that statement. The question 
is whether or not we are going to exercise 
that degree of judgment and courage by 
voting for the passage of this bill which 
represents justifiable legislation and 
which is supported by all elements of our 
citizenry. 

On three occasions in past years I have 
taken the well of the House urging an 
increase in our salaries to $25,000. 

Last year I offered an amendment to 
an appropriation bill to increase our sal- 
aries to $22,500 a year. When I offered 
the amendment I knew it was subject 
to a point of order on that particular 
bill. The point of order was made and 
of course was sustained; but if the point 
of order had not been made the amend- 
ment would have come before the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

I have complete confidence in the 
judgment of the American people. I 
have complete confidence that the great 
majority of our people recognize the jus- 
tice of an increase in salary for Members 
of Congress and for the judges of the 
Federal courts. 

I might also say that in supporting 
an increase as carried in the bill re- 
ported out I do not do so from any angle 
of complaint on my part but because I 
think there is a complete justification 
for such action on the part of the 
Congress. 

I have been a Member of Congress for 
27 years. I like public service. I like 
public service in the legislative or judi- 
cial branch. I prefer it to service in the 
executive branch. That is the way my 
mind thinks and operates. I like the 
consideration of broad legislative ques- 
tions concerning our people and con- 
cerning the world. I like to feel that I 
am a part of it. I thank God that I 
have been a Member of this body for the 
past 27 years, and I am grateful to the 
people of my district for permitting me 
to be here. I am not afraid to go back 
to the people of my district in favor of 
a salary increase. 

As a member of both branches of the 
Massachusetts Legislature and as a 
Member of Congress I have yet to vote 
against any bill increasing my salary, 
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because each time it came up, whether 
in the legislature or in Congress, I felt 
that it was justified and I had confidence 
that the people of my district would rec- 
ognize that fact. 

The total increase for Members of 
Congress amounts to $4,527,000 a year 
and for members of the judiciary $2,981,- 
000 a year. The total amount is one 
one-hundredth of 1 percent of the Fed- 
eral budget. 

The last time the salary of the Mem- 
bers of Congress was increased was in 
1946, nearly 9 years ago. I do not think 
I have to argue that the cost of living 
has increased since then, and I do not 
believe I have to argue that the people 
of the country generally recognize that 
fact. 

When I first came to Congress 27 years 
ago I did not assume office, unless a spe- 
cial session was called, for approximately 
14 months after I was elected. When I 
was elected in November of one year I 
actually took office, as far as being physi- 
cally present in the House of Represent- 
atives was concerned, a year from the 
following December, 

We are now sitting throughout the en- 
tire year. The sessions are now con- 
tinuous. We will probably sit here until 
sometime the latter part of July, no 
matter how speedily we may perform our 
business. When we leave here and go 
home, we all have our problems, not only 
legislatively, not only public questions, 
but the problems that confront us when 
we are at home. 

I doubt that thers is a Member of Con- 
gress who works less than 12 hours a 
day, and most of us work 16 hours a day. 

The Members of this branch and the 
other branch, as the years progress, be- 
come experts in the different legislative 
fields. We must legislate on everything 
and be conversant with everything. In 
practical operation, by reason of the 
committee assignments we receive, we 
become experts in the fields of finance 
and revenue as members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and on agricul- 
ture in the case of the Committee on 
Agriculture. In connection with all the 
other committees, we become specialists. 

We do not expect to receive the salary 
or the compensation of the specialist in 
private industry. Certainly we are en- 
titled to receive reasonable, fair, and 
adequate compensation consistent with 
the situation which confronts us and in 
the interests of the country generally. 
It is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that sometime in the future unless Con- 
gress votes its Members adequate salaries 
that this might well become, as the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] has said, 
“a rich man’s club.” I always want to 
see the House of Representatives repre- 
senting a cross-section of American life 
and American thinking. I am proud of 
this body. In this chamber are repre- 
sented all shades of opinion and thought 
in American life, and that is as it should 
be. We get a cross-section of American 
thinking in the House of Representatives. 
In our consideration of important legis- 
lation in this body, compromises are al- 
most always made recognizing that there 
is logic to the positions advanced by dif- 
ferent schools of thought represented in 
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this great body, schools of thought repre- 
senting 165 million Americans. Thus is 
progress made by justifiable and reason- 
able compromises brought about by hon- 
est men and women honestly differing in 
their opinions. I never want to see the 
day that this great legislative body repre- 
sents substantially only one line of 
thought in America no matter what that 
line of thought might be. 

You and I are aware that the cost of 
campaigning has increased tremendous- 
ly, and while that has nothing to do di- 
rectly with our salaries, there is a 
relationship because every 2 years Mem- 
bers of this body must go before the 
people of their districts both for renom- 
ination and reelection. I would regret 
exceedingly if the day ever arrived when 
only those of substantial wealth—or an- 
other group subsidized from the out- 
side—constituted the majority of this 
great body. And yet that is within the 
realm of reasonable probability unless 
we have the courage to take the action 
and to do the things that we ought to do, 
and which I respectfully submit the great 
majority of the people not only expect 
us to do but want us to do. As a matter 
of fact, if the bill were before the House 
today providing for $27,500, I would be 
supporting it. It is before the House 
today for $22,500. This is a conservative 
figure when compared to that which was 
recommended by the special commission 
appointed by the last Congress, and 
which has made its report and recom- 
mendations to the Congress of the United 
States. The figure of $22,500 is a com- 
promise in committee, and I am support- 
ing the committee report although per- 
sonally I would support just as vigorously 
a bill carrying with it a salary of $27,500 
for Members of Congress. So there is 
our case. There is no case against it. 
Under the Constitution, we should do it. 
I have too much confidence, Mr. Speaker, 
in the courage of my colleagues to think 
that with the justifiable case that we 
have, this bill will not pass this body 
today. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. WIcKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
think my position on this bill is known. 
At no time have I hesitated in my sup- 
port of this legislation, which has for 
its purpose salary increases for the ju- 
diciary and Members of Congress. I do 
not believe that the American people 
would want the highest offices in this 
Government jeopardized by the loss of 
men and women of proper ability to ade- 
quately and faithfully serve them nor do 
I believe that the American people would 
want these high offices of honor to be 
bestowed upon only the very rich. Iam 
a poor man, and I like to serve the people 
of my district. 

Both Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations and the special Commis- 
sion appointed by the President and the 
Congress to study and make a report on 
this situation have recommended the en- 
actment of this legislation into law. 

In my present district I have taken 
over what was formerly represented by 
three Members. I have 800 communities 
surrounded by 5 other States and 10 
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other Congressmen. Some of you have 
similar problems either in area or in 
population. Most of the people feel that 
a Congressman gets his transportation 
paid to and from the departments of 
Government on official business in behalf 
of his constituency. He does not. Most 
people think surely that a Congressman 
gets his printing done for nothing. He 
does not. Out of the $15,000 annually 
I have received, in the last 2 years I have 
had to spend all that, plus $4,900 a year, 
to pay the necessary expenses of running 
my office, without one dime of take- 
home pay. 

Along with many other of you Mem- 
bers, I work 80 hours a week. I receive 
9,000 letters a month. Iam at the serv- 
ice of my people all the time, and I like 
to serve my people. In my case, I get 
the equivalent of about 1 long-distance 
telephone cail every other day and 1 wire 
a day paid for by the Government for 
the 500,000 people I represent. It usu- 
ally takes about 6 long-distance tele- 
phone calls a day and at least 6 wires a 
day to properly serve my constituency 
only in emergency matters. These 6 
extra calls per day and 6 wires per day 
must be paid for by me personally out 
of my salary. Members of Congress re- 
ceive an allowance for only one trip home 
each year. I make nine trips home a 
year in order to keep myself informed 
and to better serve my district. 

In my case, I represent two-thirds of 
the cotton-growing area in Oklahoma, 
two-thirds of the grain sorghums, one- 
third of the cattle, one-third of the 
wheat, 50 percent of the soya beans, 12 
Indian tribes, a big irrigation district, 
soil-conservation districts, a big artil- 
lery schools, 2 big Strategic Air Com- 
mand bases, 211 towns and 650 farming 
communities, hundreds of oil wells, doz- 
ens of refineries and other strategic natu- 
ral resources, as well as nearly one-half 
million of the finest people in the world. 

During the time I have advocated this 
legislation in the last few days I have 
received very few unfavorable letters on 
this matter. I have received twice as 
many for it as those against it. One of 
those against it was one who thought 
I was using $15,000 a year for living ex- 
penses. I wish to reiterate that $15,000, 
plus $4,900 yearly, has been used to serve 
the people of my district in the last few 
years, and I have no private business. 
Consequently, I have gone into debt. 

In closing, I again wish to call to your 
attention that the congressional district 
which I now represent was formerly rep- 
resented by three different Members of 
Congress concurrently. However, due to 
redistricting legislation by the Oklahoma 
State Legislature, 244 districts were com- 
bined into 1, and I was chosen by the 
people to represent this area which com- 
prises over one-third of the State of 
Oklahoma and one-fourth of its popula- 
tion. Upon assuming the additional re- 
sponsibilities that came with this en- 
larged territory, formerly represented by 
3 Members of Congress, I did not receive 
any part of their official allowances, nor 
any additional salary or office help, even 
though my duties were extended almost 3 
times their former scope. It has always 
been my policy to serve my people beyond 
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the call of duty, and I freely tell them, 
“When I may be of service, just phone, 
wire, or write.” 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, having 
no further requests for time, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to; and a 
rr to reconsider was laid on the 

able. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF UNITED 
STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 13) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read; 
and, together with the accompanying re- 
port, referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and or- 
dered printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the annual report 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1954. 

DwicutT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, February 16, 1955. 


JUDICIAL AND CONGRESSIONAL 
SALARIES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3828) to adjust the 
salaries of judges of United States courts, 
United States attorneys, Members of 
Congress, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 3828, with Mr. 
SMITH of Virginia in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule 
general debate is fixed at 2 hours. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
will be recognized for 1 hour and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. REED] for 
1 hour. 

The gentleman from New York is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, by this bill in general 
we raised the salaries of the judges of 
the United States courts and the Mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate $7,500 
with few exceptions. We do not disturb 
the allowance made to us for expenses 
involving $2,500. 

I herewith set forth our various sal- 
aries since 1795 to date. As standards 
of living and living costs advanced, our 
salaries were increased: 

Seventeen hundred and ninety-five: 
$7 per day for Senators, $6 per day for 
House Members. 
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Seventen hundred and ninety-six: $6 
per day for both Senators and House 
Members. ' 

Eighteen hundred and sixteen: $15 
per day. This sum repealed in 1817 and 
salary went back to $6 per day. 

Eighteen hundred and eighteen: $8 
per day for both. 

Eighteen hundred and fifty-six: $6,000 
per Congress; i. e., $3,000 per year. 

Eighteen hundred and sixty-six: $5,000 
per year. 

Eighteen hundred and seventy-three: 
$7,500 per year. Repealed 1874. Salary 
went back to $5,000 per year. 

Nineteen hundred and seven: $7,500 
per year. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-five: 
$10,000 per year. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-three: 
$8,663 per year. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-six: 
$10,000 per year. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-six: 
$12,500 per year plus $2,500 expense al- 
lowance. 

As has been indicated, the cost of all 
these present increases is comparatively 
minuscule: They would be less than 
one-one hundredth of 1 percent of the 
entire Federal budget. The salary in- 
creases of judges would be about 2% mil- 
lion dollars, whereas the congressional 
increase would be a trifle over $2 million. 
There would be little unbalancing of 
budgets. 

The question has often been asked: 
Can the Members of the House and the 
Senate increase their own salaries ap- 
plicable to the terms of their service? 
To set at rest a lot of misinformation 
on the subject I wish to indicate that the 
only provision in the Constitution with 
reference to increasing salaries or set- 
ting salaries is to be found in article 1, 
section 6, which reads: 

The Senators and Representatives shall 
receive a compensation for their services, to 
be ascertained by law, and paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. 


“Ascertained by law” means that we 
have the right to increase or decrease 
our salaries at any time. We “ascertain” 
and pass the law. 

It is interesting to note that 12 con- 
stitutional amendments were submitted 
way back in 1789; 2 were rejected and 
10 passed, and became the Bill of Rights. 
One of those rejected amendments read 
as follows: 

No law varying the compensation for serv- 
ices of Senators and Representatives shall 
take effect until an election of Representa- 
tives shall have intervened. 


The mere fact that amendment was 
rejected is proof positive that we have 
the perfect right to increase our salaries 
during our term of office to cover that 
particular term of office. 

This bill has been universally accepted. 
The President has approved the increase, 
as have the President’s Commission, the 
CIO, AFL, the railroad brotherhoods, 
and the leadership on both sides of the 
aisle. Industry all over the land ap- 
proves. Chambers of commerce, North, 
East, South, and West, agree to these 
increases. I have just been handed a 
wire from the American Farm Bureau 
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Federation, addressed to me as chair- 
man, reading as follows: 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
believes that the best qualified persons 
should be elected to office and that they 
should be adequately paid. We recommend 
that congressional salaries be increased, 

CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President, 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


Mr. Chairman, I have lived through 
debates in this Congress involving two 
distinct increases. In 1925 we increased 
the salary from $7,500 to $10,000 and in 
1946 from $10,000 to $15,000. I advo- 
cated the increases then, I voted for the 
increases at that time, and no harm 
came to me whatsoever in my district. 
I can assure you no harm will come to 
any Member of this House if he votes 
for the increase involved in the instant 
bill. 

It has always been as hard as pulling 
teeth to get the membership to realize 
that they are entitled to additional com- 
pensation. There has always been diffi- 
culty. The occasions are piled high with 
difficulties, as is the situation now. But 
we must rise high for the occasion. I 
am sure all of us believe that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire. The Congressmen, 
the judges are worthy of their hire. If 
we deny ourselves increases, if we as- 
sume a pinch-penny attitude toward 
ourselves, we deny the addage that we 
are worthy of our hire. 

Compare our work with similar work 
of men in industry and men in labor, 
and you will find we are woefully inade- 
quately paid. In a way, we sort of treat 
ourselves like harridans. Such treat- 
ment must cease, and our salaries no 
longer should be a matter of untouch- 
ability. 

We must have action now. It is either 
now or never, 

Some say, “Let us wait until next 
year”; others say, Let us wait until the 
85th Congress”; others say, Let us wait 
until the budget is balanced.” 


“If it were done when ‘tis done, 
then 'twere well 
It were done quickly.” 


I remember the story told about Alice 
in Wonderland. Alice, you may remem- 
ber, attended the Mad Hatter's tea party. 
Alice asked the White Queen for some 
jam. The White Queen stated: “Jam? 
Jam yesterday, jam tomorrow, but never 
jam today.” 

So it is with the objectors to this bill. 
They want to give us a salary increase 
tomorrow, they want to give it to us 
yesterday, but they never want to give 
it to us today. Well, we want it today. 

Who are the objectors? Objectors in 
and out of the House? There are always 
some timid souls, some Milquetoasts. 
They are always unduly alarmed. They 
are constantly seeing ghosts under the 
bed. There are the cynics who oppose, 
who always inveigh against salary in- 
creases. They weigh the cost of every- 
thing but know the value of nothing. 
This is what I say of those cynics who 
oppose: It is high time we understand 
the value of our own services. There are 
some who object out of sheer dema- 
gogery. To them I will say it is a 
question only of lots of sound and fury 
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signifying nothing. Finally, there are 
those who are sincerely and honestly 
disturbed. Well, we should not be dis- 
turbed at justice to ourselves or to the 
judges. We should not be disturbed 
when we try to deal fairly with the 
judges and with ourselves, and to hem, 
those who honestly fear and are dis- 
turbed, I say this—I tell them what their 
mother knows: “The baby that never 
cries never gets suckled.” It is high 
time that this membership did some cry- 
ing; otherwise they will never be suckled. 

Some of these objectors remind me of 
a Scotch story. Jock said to his wife 
one night, Well, Maggie, I think I am 
going to pay my respects to the neighbor 
on the hill“; and upon returning some- 
what later, Maggie said, Well, Jock, 
what kind of a man is the new neigh- 
bor?” He said, “He is a verra guid mon; 
a guid mon and very liberal with his 
liquor, but very bad quality; in fact, 
Maggie, the quality was so bad I nearly 
left some.” I can assure you that those 
who object to this bill are not even going 
to leave any of the increase; they are 
going to take it and they are going to 
enjoy it; they will not leave any, I assure 
you. 

We must adequately compensate our- 
selves, otherwise in time—I say in 
time—we shall have only two classes of 
Members: political hacks and the very 
wealthy—and then all the benefits of a 
cross section of democratic representa- 
tion of the people will have been lost, and 
so with the judges—they too, finally, will 
only be hacks or millionaires. 

Finally, a Congressman and a judge 
must receive such a salary as to prevent 
suffering of financial loss and to be able 
to resist severe economic pressure. The 
bill is a real series of compromises to 
enable the judge or the Congressman to 
resist the blandishments of pressure 
groups and, as well, so that finally they 
can have security for themselves and 
security for their loved ones. I per- 
sonally, would want the salaries of judges 
fixed higher. I am realistic enough to 
know, however, that all progress is the 
result of compromise. We just could not 
succeed finally in getting more for the 
judges. 

You know as well as I do that the 1954 
dollar, comparing the statistics of 1939 
with today, buys only about 50 percent 
of the value of that dollar in 1939, so in 
effect the judges and the Members of 
Congress a decade or so ago were actually 
receiving more money, receiving more 
money in purchasing power, then, than 
they are receiving now. We should not 
be able to say that the Members of Con- 
gress in 1939 or 1930 actually received 
more purchasing value in dollars then 
than they are receiving today, I hope 
therefore that this bill will pass intact. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and as the sponsor of a companion 
bill, I am in favor of this bill, H. R. 3828, 
and I hope that it will receive favorable 
action. 

When the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries filed its report at 
the last session of the Congress I intro- 
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duced a bill to effectuate that report. 
Despite the fact that the Commission 
recommended more substantial increases 


than are set out in the present bill, the 


public reaction to my bill was phenome- 
nally favorable. Of all the letters of 
comment that I received, only one—I re- 
peat, only one—was not in accord with 
the proposed adjustments, and that one 
was from a person who did not reside in 
my district; in fact, was not a resident 
of my State. 

It is important that we consider this 
bill in an objective manner, in an atmos- 
phere divorced from untoward fear and 
pressure, in conformity with our obliga- 
tion as members of this great legislative 
body. Without exception, so far as I 
know, every legislative body in the 
United States from the Congress of the 
United States to municipal councils is 
charged with the responsibility of fixing 
the compensation of its own members. 
This responsibility is almost invariably 
approached with trepidation that is un- 
becoming to Members of the United 
States Congress. We must exercise our 
obligations as legislators without fear or 
favor regardless of whether the proposed 
legislation affects the executive, the ju- 
diciary; or the legislature. As Edmund 
Burke once said: 

There is a limit at which forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue. 


Our Constitution provides that the 
Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services, 
to be ascertained by law—article I, sec- 
tion 6. Can we refuse to enact such a 
law any more than we can refuse to 
enact some other needed legislation 
merely because it concerns us personally 
at this moment? An outstanding com- 
mission carefully studied the situation 
and strongly called attention to the va- 
lidity of such legislation. It is our duty 
to act upon the proposed legislation. 

This is not a hasty or unsupported 
proposal. The Commission on Judicial 
and Congressional Salaries—from whose 
recommendations this bill stems—was 
appointed by the President with meticu- 
lous regard to representation of all facets 
of the American economy—agriculture, 
labor, the professions, and business. Few 
commissions have ever entered upon 
their task with greater talent or with 
more care to achieve a true understand- 
ing of the situation which would be 
reflected in their recommendations. The 
Commission deserves the gratitude of the 
people for a painstaking and forthright 
performance of its assignment. 

One of the members of that Com- 
mission, Loyd Wright, is now the presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, 
and in the current issue of the American 
Bar Association Journal he expresses 
concern because the pending bills set 
forth compensation less than that rec- 
ommended by the Commission. 

Throughout history, as today, the 
Congress has lagged considerably be- 
hind the rest of the national economy 
in adjusting its own compensation and 
that of the judiciary. As the Commis- 
sion pointed out, in line with the rec- 
ommendations of the Hooyer Commis- 
sion, the compensation for all other em- 
ployees of the Federal Government has 
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been adjusted upward no less than five 
times since the last increase for Con- 
gressmen and members of the Federal 
judiciary. A similar situation, as every- 
one is aware, exists with relation to 
increases by labor and business. 

Recently, in reading about the time 
when Abraham Lincoln was a Member 
of this House in the 30th Congress, more 
than a hundred years ago, I learned that 
while his compensation was $8 a day 
there was a movement to transfer the 
Capital from the District of Columbia 
to Georgetown because at Georgetown 
room and board could be obtained for 
$8 a week instead of the prevailing $10 
a week in the District. Except for 1 
year, the post-Civil War congressional 
salary of $5,000 per year remained in 
effect from 1866 to 1907, at which time 
it was increased to $7,500, so to remain 
until 1925, when it was increased to 
$10,000. The current compensation was 
established 21 years later, in 1946. It 
seems to me quite obvious that this elo- 
quently bespeaks the reticence of the 
Congress to adjust its own compensation 
in keeping with the rest of the national 
economy. 

Why this reluctance? If a Member 
refuses to accord justice to the legisla- 
tive and judicial branches in this mat- 
ter solely out of fear of the reaction of 
his constituents I say that he is doing 
an injustice to those constituents. For 
my part I have more faith in my own 
people. I believe it is highly significant 
that, at the time of the adoption of the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, the States refused to ratify a pro- 
posed amendment that no law varying 
the compensation of the Congress shall 
take effect until an election shall have 
intervened. The rejection of that pro- 
posed amendment has, I believe, two 
meanings. First of all it reflects the rec- 
ognition on the part of the people that 
occasion may arise requiring adjust- 
ments in compensation without procras- 
tination. That situation is here today. 
Further it removes the baseless concep- 
tion held by a few persons that it is un- 
constitutional to increase compensation 
during the term. That misconception 
that has been voiced on several occa- 
sions is, of course, unsupported by any 
provision of the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my firm conviction 
that no Member need have any undue 
fears regarding a forthright affirmative 
vote on this bill. It is a just bill; it is a 
needed bill; it is long overdue; and I 
urge the support of the Members with 
the view of obtaining speedy enactment. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 8 minutes. 

Icannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out paying my respects to the Com- 
mission on Congressional and Judicial 
Salaries, under the exceptionally able 
leadership of the great Philadelphia 
lawyer, my friend, Bernard G. Segal. 
The members of the Commission and 
their Chairman have worked with de- 
votion to solve a problem with which we 
have been struggling for several years. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very delicate 
question. I am sure, for most of you, 
but I ask you to look at it objectively, 
remembering that in 1954 the Congress 
adopted a resolution directing the erec- 
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tion of a commission to study this ques- 
tion. A 

I think we could safely approach the 
question by assuming that the major 
premise is that we are entitled to an in- 
crease in compensation and that the 
judiciary of the United States is entitled 
to additional compensation. 

As the only Member of the House to 
have served on that commission, I am 
going to ask you to sit as a jury in judg- 
ment of the work that body did. 

In the first place, I should like to 
call your attention to the personnel 
of the Commission. There were repre- 
sentatives of agriculture, six of them. 
There were five representatives of busi- 
ness. There were six representatives of 
the great labor organizations. This 
group of 18 people conducted many hear- 
ings throughout the United States for 
the purpose of determining what in their 
judgment our compensation should be. 

Of course, we are not bound by the 
findings of this Commission. But, it cer- 
tainly seems to me that any other ap- 
proach to this problem might well lay 
us open to the charge of attempting to 
justify a position. This Commission 
found among other things that the type 
of work done by the Congress, our duties 
and responsibilities, were of such an 
unusual, extraordinary character that 
we should be compensated commensur- 
ate with the decisions we are called 
upon to make. It was not until I served 
on this Commission, I say this quite 
frankly, that I realized exactly how 
much of a responsibility is attached to 
this position—which I have never taken 
lightly I assure you. In the first place, 
the Congress has the power to levy and 
collect taxes; the power to borrow money 
on the credit of the United States; the 
power to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations and so on. The powers are 
all enumerated, of course, in the Con- 
stitution. But, until you look at those 
powers and think the whole matter out, 
you do not realize that the type of per- 
son called upon to make these decisions 
must possess unusual qualifications. 
Both the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, CELLER] and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Reen] touched on the politi- 
cal phase of this problem. With that, 
Iam not disturbed in the least, and I say 
that because the leaders in every walk 
of life recognize the fact that the judicial 
and legislative branches of our Govern- 
ment are underpaid and have been un- 
derpaid for a long while. 

I shall place in the Recorp with my 
remarks editorials taken from the length 
and breadth of the Nation not with any 
ideal of making out a case because they 
were all selected haphazardly. As a 
matter of fact, this morning our distin- 
guished colleague from Oregon IMr. 
NorRBLAD] made available to me an edi- 
torial from a small town which I had 
never even heard of in which the writer 
expressed the hope that the Congress 
would have the courage to correct this 
untenable situation. I think this pro- 
vides the most effective argument as to 
the attitude of the people coming from 
communities where $15,000 is regarded 
as a large salary. I think that runs 
through all of the editorials the Com- 
mission on Judicial and Congressional 
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Salaries got together throughout the 
period when the problem was under con- 
sideration. 

It has been interesting to me to com- 
pare the purchasing power of the dollar 
with the purchasing power in 1939. I 
shall place in the Recorp some tables 
showing just exactly what that means. 
I do not know of any real opposition to 
this bill. Of course, you are going to 
have demagogs in your political cam- 
paigns. We have all had them, and they 
are going to pick this up and use it as 
an issue. But we have all weathered 
such storms, and it has been my experi- 
ence that people of that kind do not 
make much of an impression on the 
thinking of people who, after all, are the 
people who send you and me to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The report of the Commission covers 
this problem fully. It is available to all 
of you, and the report of the Committee 
on the Judiciary has carefully gone into 
all of the factors. I call it to your atten- 
tion so that you may be fortified with 
the kind of arguments that can be at- 
tacked. I ask you to support this bill 
as it was reported, so that the injustice 
that has existed for too long can be cor- 
rected. 

The editorials and tables are as fol- 
lows: 


From the McMinnville (Oreg.) Daily News- 
Register of February 11, 1955] 


A WORRISOME STEP 


Congress, encouraged by general sentiment 
in the upper echelons of officialdom in Wash- 
ington that pay for top Government posi- 
tions is too low, is rather timidly leaning 
toward an increase in the stipend, now 
$15,000 a year. A Senate committee pro- 
poses to raise it to $22,500. The figure most 
widely favored in the House is $25,000. 

Timidity springs from congressional fear 
that the voters might react with hostility to 
such a move, despite the fact that the $25,000 
figure, converted into terms of buying power, 
would be much lower than salaries paid by 
the Government 50 years ago. 

It is the misfortune of Members of Con- 
gress that their pay can only be increased by 
congressional action. This is why salaries of 
Members has lagged far behind general in- 
crease in incomes over the years. 

Members of Congress should display the 
courage needed to vote themselves the pay 
their way of life demands to make ends meet. 
Voter demands for services from Senators 
and Representatives is great, and these law- 
makers should not be asked to engage in a 
myriad of extracurricular activities for their 
constituents without adequate recompense. 


— 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955] 
UNDERPAID OFFICIALS 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. ABRAHAM J. 
MuLTER, of New York, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Tuesday, January 25, 1955) 
Mr. Murer. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to 
direct the attention of our colleagues to the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times of February 1, 1955: 


“UNDERPAID OFFICIALS 

“The amazing disparity between the sal- 
aries of Federal and New York judges has 
been referred to on this page in recent weeks; 
and we are glad to see Attorney General 
Brownell advert to it once again in urging 
an increase in the compensation of both 
United States judges and Congressmen. 

“Judges of the United States district court 
now receive $15,000, exactly half the salary 
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in this area of judges of the somewhat com- 
parable New York State Supreme Court. 
Associate Justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court receive $25,000, while judges of 
the highest New York tribunal, the court of 
appeals, are paid a total of $37,500 each. 
The point isn’t that New York judges are 
overpaid, but that Federal judges are under- 
paid. The rise in the cost of living has of 
course had the effect of reducing their in- 
come even below the levels at which it had 
been set, It has been calculated that the 
purchasing power in 1939 dollars of a Federal 
district judge’s salary after taxes amounts 
to less than $6,500. 

“Members of Congress receive a total of 
$15,000 a year. The commission that inves- 
tigated these matters correctly observed a 
year ago that ‘Members of Congress and the 
judiciary have responsibilities as great as 
those of top executives in business or indus- 
try or greater.’ Yet the top officials of 100 
of America’s largest corporations average 
over $100,000 a year in salary. No one is 
recommending anything like that for Con- 
gressmen, but surely the proposed $27,500 is 
reasonable compensation for so onerous a 
job. The difficulty in granting adequate pay 
to Con en comes from Congressmen, 
who fear the political effects of giving them- 
selves even an entirely justified increase. 
Senator DIRKSEN, of Illinois, with whom we 
do not often find ourselves in agreement, has 
urged on his fellow Members an end to their 
‘timidity’ on this matter; and we think he 
is right. 

“Increased salaries obviously will not guar- 
antee better judges or better Congressmen, 
but public freedom from economic pressures 
will prevent some good public servants from 
leaving their jobs for private life and will 
indicate to all of them that their Govern- 
ment is not really trying to get something 
out of them for nothing.” 


From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 
31, 1955] 


Our CONGRESSMEN DESERVE A RAISE 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. WALTER NOR- 
BLAD, of Oregon, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Monday, January 31, 1955) 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include herewith the 
following editorial from the Oregon Journal, 
Portland, Oreg., the largest afternoon news- 
paper in the State: 


“Our CONGRESSMEN DESERVE A RAISE 


“Under a bill proposed by Representative 
Francis E. WALTER, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania, the salaries of Congressmen would be 
boosted from $15,000 to $22,500. He also 
proposes that Supreme Court Justices be 
given a $10,000 raise, and other Federal 
judges a $7,500 boost. 

“Congressmen always have been supercau- 
tious about raising their own salaries. They 
are afraid, of course, that the voters will 
throw it up to them at the next election, 
and that it will cost them votes—perhaps 
even defeat. Political opponents of the Con- 
gressmen are almost certain to bring it up 
at the next election. 

“But the fact remains that a salary increase 
is justified. The Walter bill is a compromise, 
running $5,000 a year less than the amount 
recommended by the special salary commis- 
sion. 

“Now, $22,500 sounds like a very nice sal- 
ary for Congressmen. But when it is real- 
ized that most of them must keep 2 homes— 
1 in Washington, D. C., and 1 in their home- 
town, are subjected to the extremely high 
living costs of Washington, and have uncer- 
tain tenure, the take-home value shrinks 
considerably. Some Congressmen have 
maintained they could not stay on the job 
unless they had other income. 

“Well, they probably could with a few 
economies. It isn’t quite that bad. One 
thing is sure, these are important jobs that 
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should have salaries commensurate with the 
activities, abilities, and demands of the job. 

“Congress should vote a substantial in- 
crease, as suggested by Representative WAL- 
TER. We think that most people, looking at 
the problem fairly, will approve.” 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Janu- 
ary 26, 1955] 


CONGRESS DOES EXCELLENT JOB, MEMBERS 
DESERVE SALARY HIKE 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. Epwarp Man- 
TIN, of Pennsylvania, in the U. S. Senate, 
Wednesday, January 26, 1955) 


Mr. Martin of Pennsylvania. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD com- 
ments by Roscoe Drummond in an article en- 
titled Congress Does Excellent Job, Members 
Deserve Salary Hike.” 

There being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printedd in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 

“WASHINGTON.—It is time somebody 
stepped up and said a good word for Con- 
gress. When cartoonists and columnists need 
a filler, we find it pretty easy to draw a short 
bow and let Congress have it. This permits 
us to attack everybody in general but nobody 
in particular. What I am saying is that 
while Congress is criticized more often than 
it deserves, it rarely gets the praise it de- 
serves. 

“It seems to me that the 83d Congress 
does deserve praise, does deserve to be put 
down as a Congress with a record of accom- 
plishment substantially above average. 

“I would cite two major attainments: 

“It has been a ‘do-something Congress.’ 
It has to its credit a sizable, significant, 
budget of important legislation and it has 
worked hard to produce it. No Congress of 
recent memory has been as productive as the 
83d. 

“Congresses as narrowly divided as this 
one, with a whisker-thin Republican major- 
ity in both Houses, have usually ended in 
legislative stalemate. To have avoided stale- 
mate under such circumstances is a consid- 
erable achievement. Both parties deserve 
credit. On any compartive basis, the Demo- 
cratic opposition conducted itself respon- 
sibly. It disagrees on some bills, like amend- 
ing the Taft-Hartley law. That makes a two- 
party system. The opposition rarely voted 
captiously, seeking to block the administra- 
tion merely as a partisan tactic. 

It strikes me that on the basis of this rec- 
ord and after the midterm elections, Con- 
gress ought to come back and do something 
for Congress. I mean put something in the 
pay envelope as former Presidents Hoover 
and Truman, President Eisenhower, and a 
Commission of distinguished citizens recom- 
mended earlier this year. 

“You don't have to agree with everything 
Congress has done to agree that Congress 
has done a good job and an expeditious job. 
You may not like parts of this bill or that, 
or think, as I happen to think, that it seri- 
ously botched the anti-Communist law in a 
frantic partisan boxing match in the frenzied 
hours of preadjournment. But the solid ac- 
complishments of the 83d Congress remain 
and are clearly visible. To mention only a 
few: 

“It approved the St. Lawrence Seaway after 
a 30-year delay. 

“It produced a 1,000-page modernization of 
the whole Tax Code—a careful, constructive, 
monumental streamlining of the whole in- 
ternal revenue structure for the first time in 
78 years. 

“It enacted basic changes in the atomic 
energy law primarily to take account of the 
fact that we no longer have the monopoly 
we possessed when the McMahon Act was 
passed. The new law permits sharing of 
information with our allies on the use of 
atomic weapons, offers private industry op- 
portunities to develop atomic power. 
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“It passed, with bipartisan support, the 
most wide-ranging social security and unem- 
ployment insurance measures since the early 
days of the New Deal. 

“A pay raise for Congress is long overdue. 
The case doesn't rest on what Congress has 
done in any particular session but its record 
this year would make action by Congress to 
raise its salaries more politically graceful. 

“Senators and Representatives are now 
paid $15,000 in salary and expenses. The 
Commission on Judicial and Congressional 
Salaries recommended that the figure be in- 
creased to $27,500. Such an increase would 
add only $0.00717 to the budget and cost the 
country only 3.4 cents per capita. Members 
of the Cabinet receive $22,500 and some am- 
bassadors’ salaries are $25,000. 

“Congressional salaries have never kept 
abreast of inflation, Because of inflation 
Congressmen actually receive a lower com- 
pensation than they did in 1939, when sal- 
aries were $10,000.” 


From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Febru- 
ary 2, 1955] 
AN EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO AMERICAN 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. BARRATT 
O'Hara, of Illinois, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Monday, January 31, 1955) 


Mr. O'Hara of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I am 
extending my remarks to include an editorial 
from the Chicago American of January 31, 
1955. The editorial follows: 


“TIMIDITY OF CONGRESS 


“We've contended that Members of Con- 
gress, and Federal judges as well, deserve an 
increase in pay. 

“Men of good caliber should not have to 
serve their country at financial sacrifice. 
Or, to put it more significantly, these im- 
portant jobs should pay enough to attract 
men of great ability and not just the inde- 
pendently wealthy or broken-down hacks 
who want to get in out of the rain. 

“But the timidity of Congress. Its fear of 
the voters. These factors have prevented 
action in past Congresses. Now, as it seems 
probable a raise will be voted, they emerge 
in a ludicrous way. 

“It is reported that proposals will be made 
for a $10,000 pay hike (from the present 
$15,000 to $25,000) so that, on the floor, 
Members may humbly vote to reduce the in- 
crease and wind up with $22,500. 

“For goodness’ sake, men, the people aren't 
that dumb. They know Congressmen have 
to maintain two homes and contribute to 
everything from the smallest raffle to the 
party campaign chests. 

“They know Federal judges, at $15,000, 
make only a fraction of what they could 
command in private practices. 

“Please, gentlemen, just fix a fair figure. 
The people will understand and respect.” 


— 


From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
January 6, 1955] 

JUDICIAL AND LEGISLATIVE Pay INCREASES 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. BARRATT 

O'Hara, of Illinois, in the House of Repre- 

sentatives, Thursday, January 6, 1955) 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, by 
unanimous consent, I am extending my re- 
marks to include editorial comment from 
the two morning newspapers of Chicago on 
the legislation to increase judicial and leg- 
islative salaries proposed by the Citizens’ 
Committee. 

The Chicago Sun-Times of December 31, 
1954, said: 

“Pay raises for the legislators, and espe- 
cially for the judges, are long overdue. Con- 
gress should have the courage to do some- 
thing about it in 1955.” 

The Chicago Tribune of December 31, 1954, 
said: 

“In our opinion, it is a good idea. * * * 
The incomes of a body of men and women 
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who can vote themselves a raise any time 
they feel like it have rather lagged behind 
the average increase in a period of rising 
salaries and wages. * * * It proves that they 
(men in public office) are timid. In this 
matter, we suspect, they were needlessly 
alarmed, because the great majority of the 
voters will approve the proposed increase.” 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 
21, 1955 


Pay RAISE FOR CONGRESSMEN 


(Extension of remarl:s of Hon. EDWARD MAR- 
TIN, of Pennsylvania, in the Senate of the 
United States, Friday, January 21, 1955) 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial en- 
titled “Pay Raise for Congressmen,” pub- 
lished in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
January 10, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

“Pay RAISE FOR CONGRESSMEN 


“Of all the melodies piped by President 
Eisenhower in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, none could have come more sweetly to 
congressional ears than this; ‘I also urge 
the Congress to approve a long-overdue in- 
crease in the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress and of the Federal judiciary, and in 
my opinion this raise should be substantial 
because I believe it should be to a level com- 
mensurate with their heavy responsibilities.’ 

“This part of the Eisenhower program 
seems certain to enjoy full, bipartisan back- 
ing, especially the congressional feature. 
Congressmen are very touchy about voting 
themselves raises, fearing the scorn of those 
at home. But the President has graciously 
given them an out; they can vote them- 
selves a raise and say in truth it was the 
President’s idea. 

“Actually, they deserve a raise, and a good 
one. Lawmakers in the House and Senate 
get a little over $15,000 a year, practically 
all of it taxable. That doesn’t go far, what 
with their heavy expenses. They have to 
maintain two residences; they have to enter- 
tain; they have to pay campaign expenses; 
they have to keep fences mended, which 
means, among other things, trips to and 
from home at their own expense; they have 
to kick in to all sorts of political and com- 
munity causes. No wonder the New York 
Times found 2 years ago that the Congress- 
man’s pay falls short of his job expenses by 
at least $3,000 a year. 

“Obviously, Congressmen have to get other 
income. The Times found that 80 percent 
of the Representatives and 67 percent of 
the Senators carry on a private business or 
profession back home or have income from 
investments. Some Congressmen add to 
their income—but detract from their legis- 
lative time—by writing articles or lecturing, 

“The Congressman, for all the public’s 
jokes and jibes, is an important man in our 
society. He ought to be paid accordingly. 
He ought to get enough to keep well ahead 
of the dogs of debt, so that he can think 
more about his legislative job and, above all, 
devote more time to it. He ought to get 
enough so that he can more easily with- 
stand proffered bribes—or should we say 
contributions—by special interests? 

“Last year, mainly because it was an elec- 
tion year, Congress turned down a pay raise 
for its Members. This year it should not 
be so skittish. Every reasonable voter, in- 
cluding the President himself, appreciates 
that the lawmakers have long deserved a 
healthy hike in pay.” 

[From the Burlington (Iowa) Hawk-Eye 

Gazette of June 29, 1953] 


PAYING FOR BRAINS 


Brains always have and always will com- 
mand higher wages than brawn, 
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So Uncle Sam has found. Faced with an 
of the Truman administration’s scandals 
over 5 percenters, mink coats, refrigerators, 
and diamond necklaces, President Eisenhower 
set out to surround himself with Cabinet 
members and other advisers who would not 
be financially dependent on current govern- 
mental salaries as such. In other words, most 
of them had already made their wads and 
could afford to work for Uncle Sam for far 
Jess than they had been accustomed to in 
business life. 

However, this brought forth some criticism. 
Democrats attacked the Republicans with 
the cry, “Big business is running our Govern- 
ment. Eisenhower is catering to the rich.” 

But it’s a well established fact that few 
men in key Government positions such as 
Cabinet posts, Congress or diplomatic jobs 
can live on their incomes unless they supple- 
ment such with other income or from savings. 
A very frugal Member of Congress told us 
once that he hadn't been able to save a cent 
while in Congress 10 years, although he and 
his wife lived very frugally and seldom enter- 
tained guests. The scale of living men in 
public have to maintain in keeping with 
protocol is outlandish, but it can’t be escaped. 

This subject was dealt with at length in the 
famous Hoover report which was prepared and 
submitted by the former President Herbert 
Hoover, during the term and at the request 
of President Truman. Higher salaries were 
recommended to attract more capable men 
rather than mere political hacks looking for 
something better than they ever knew before. 

A bill is now in Congress providing various 
salary increases. Justices of the Supreme 
Court would get a $10,000-a-year boost— 
from $25,000 to $35,000 annually. The Chief 
Justice would be upped $14,500 to a total of 
$40,000 a year. 

Other members of the judiciary also would 
come in for higher salaries. Federal Judges 
of the circuit and district courts, the court 
of claims, customs, and patents appeals 
judges, and the jurists of the military ap- 
peals court would draw $27,500 instead of 
$17,500. Customs and tax court judges would 
go from $15,000 to $25,000. 

In the Justice Department, salaries of 
United States attorneys would not be less 
than $12,000 nor more than $20,000, except 
the Deputy Attorney General who would re- 
ceive $21,000. 

Members of Congress—both Senators and 
Representatives—now receive $12,500, plus 
$2,500 for travel expenses, annually. Under 
the proposed new rates, they would be ad- 
vanced to a gross of $25,000. 

Prior to 1939, Federal officers were exempt 
from State income taxes. Now they pay. 
However, a new act just adopted this year 
exempts them, up to $3,000 annually, for 
living expenses. Even so, no Member of Con- 
gress can possibly approach a living expense 
as low as $3,000 a year. When an MC gets 
his Federal and State income taxes paid, after 
living as he is forced to do, he can't have 
much left out of the present $15,000. 

Democrats are trying to make some hay 
out of the proposed increases. However, they, 
too, hiked salaries of Federal officers and, 
furthermore, Jumped the number of people 
on the Federal payroll from 502,000 in 1930 
to more than 2 million 20 years later. 

Perhaps it would be wiser and far more 
economical to pay stiff salaries for fewer able 
men than to have a horde of low-priced hacks 
not really qualified for what has been paid 
in the past. 

As we said in the beginning, brains always 
command higher rates of pay than mere 
muscle. 

[From the Wausau (Wis.) Record Herald of 
August 26, 1953] 
JUDICIAL SALARIES 

Among the important unfinished tasks 
confronting the 83d Congress when it re- 
turns in January is that relating to salaries 
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of the Federal judiciary and Members of 
Congress. 

In neither case are the salaries commen- 
surate with the responsibilities involved and 
the abilities required to do the job well. 

Let’s take the case of Federal judges by 
way of illustration. 

The American Bar Association has noted 
“an alarming increase in resignations of ex- 
perienced judges from the bench” because 
of inadequate salaries. That's a serious sit- 
uation. The American judicial system re- 
quires the highest type of judge. It has 
difficulty getting or keeping enough such 
judges under the conditions which now 
exist. It has the effect of weakening the 
judicial system. 

The prestige, tenure, and desire to serve 
cannot offset the loss of income entailed 
through sacrifice of lucrative private prac- 
tice. 

The salaries of Federal judges, ranging 
from $15,000 for Federal district judges to 
$25,000 for Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, probably look pretty good to the aver- 
age person. It should be noted, however, 
that while the incomes of most people have 
kept pace with or exceeded the rapid rise in 
the cost of living, the incomes of Federal 
Judges have been taking a beating ever since 
1939 when their salaries were ruled subject 
to the Federal income tax. 

Despite a raise from $10,000 to $15,000 
for district Judges and increases for other 
judges accordingly in 1946, a district judge's 
salary today is worth but about $6,000 in 
terms of the purchasing power he had in 
1939. A 

The situation is such that various mem- 
bers of some State judiciaries receive more 
than Associate Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court. That serious imbalance is 
without justification. 

Legislation introduced in the first session 
of the 83d Congress (S. 1663) proposed to in- 
crease the compensation of United States 
judges and Congressmen by $10,000 a year, 
boost the salary of the Chief Justice to 
$40,000 and create a salary range for United 
States attorneys from $12,000 to $20,000 an- 
nually. The measure has the unanimous 
approyal of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

It is hoped that with the support of the 
public that or similar legislation is brought 
to final passage in order to make it possible 
to obtain and keep the best qualified people 
in the Nation's service, 


[From the Butte (Mont.) Standard of 
August 29, 1953] 
On RAISES FOR JUDGES 

The Senate is considering a bill, supported 
by the American Bar Association, which 
would raise the salary of Federal Judges from 
$15,000 to $25,000. The Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court would get $40,000 instead 
of his present $25,000. His associates would 
receive $35,000. Judges of lower Federal 
courts would have their salaries raised from 
the present $15,000 and $17,500 to $25,000 
and $27,000. 

To many the present salary scale for 
judges seems adequate. But witnesses at 
Senate Judiciary Committee hearings on 
the new bill told of Federal judges who had 
to write magazine articles or teach in night 
law schools to supplement their incomes and 
support their families. It would seem that 
such were living on a lavish scale, but the 
fact remains that if they found outside 
earnings necessary they would be unable to 
devote their entire attention to the task of 
interpreting the laws and performing their 
important judicial functions, 

No branch of our Government is more im- 
portant than our courts. The decisions 
made there are the safeguards of our lib- 
erty. We need the most able and experienced 
men in the country as judges. But it is 
argued that the bench cannot hope to at- 
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tract such men when places in industry 
or private law practice carry a much higher 
financial reward. 

In a sense a man who sits as a judge 18 
rewarded with the knowledge that his work 
is one of the highest forms of public serv- 
ice. But his fellow citizens have no right 
to expect that he will sacrifice his own finan- 
cial security and that of his family in addi- 
tion. 

(Same editorial in Decatur (Ind.) Demo- 
crat of August 31, 1953.) 


[From the Newport News (Va.) Times Herald 
af August 13, 1953] 


Ban Grove Backs BILL To Ratse JUDGES’ 
SALARIES 


Boston, August 13.—Unless salaries are 
raised, Federal judges in the future must be 
selected from two groups: 

1. The independently wealthy. 

2. Lawyers so unsuccessful in private prac- 
tice that they cannot earn the equivalent 
of the present salary. 

That's what the American Bar Associa- 
tion's standing committee on judicial selec- 
tion, tenure and compensation reports in 
the advance program for the 50th annual 
meeting of the association here this month. 

The ABA committee backed a bill before 
the 83d Congress for $10,000 a year salary 
increases for all Federal judges, except the 
Chief Justice of the United States for whom 
a $14,500 raise was proposed, but Congress 
adjourned without approving the bill in its 
entirety, 

Congress passed only part of the bill giving 
more moderate increases to assistant United 
States attorneys. 

The bill backed by the ABA also proposed 
$10,000 a year increases for United States 
Senators and Representatives along with the 
Federal judges. 

“It became apparent during the year to 
those interested in Federal judicial salary 
increases, that the best means of accomplish- 
ing this objective was to support a bill which 
included increases in the salaries of United 
States Senators, Representatives, and United 
States attorneys, as well as increases in Fed- 
eral judicial salaries,” the committee's re- 
port said. 

The committee, in its supporting memo- 
randum filed with a Senate judiciary com- 
mittee hearing, said there had been “many 
instances in recent years where skilled, ex- 
perienced and highly qualified National 
Legislators have been forced to leave their 
legislative service in order to make a living 
for themselves and their dependents.” 

“This is not in the interest of the national 
welfare,” the committee commented. 

The report asserted that Federal judges 
are facing the same income problems that 
plague Members of Congress: Their salaries 
have remained static while the cost of living 
has risen 92 percent since 1939. 

“The result has been (1) to cause financial 
hardship to many Federal judges; and (2) 
to make it difficult to get first-rate lawyers 
to accept appointment to the Federal bench,” 
the report said, 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe of July 11, 
1953] 


SHOULD CONGRESS Ger A RAISE? 


How much pay a Member of Congress 
should receive has provided arguments 
among the electorate almost every decade 
since our Government was instituted. It 
still does. And when the pending recom- 
mendations of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee for salaries of $25,000 a year reach 
the floor, it is probable that the ancient de- 
bate will be resumed. 

Reasons behind the timidity of Members 
of Congress on this matter of voting them- 
selves a raise are not difficult to identify. 
Every legislator recognizes that the issue is 
strewn with hazards; these, exploited by 
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an opponent in the next elections, migh cost 
him his job. 

When the First Congress decided each 
Member should get $6 a day while on duty 
in the Capital, irate citizens denounced the 
idea. It would, they insisted, permit a man 
to stay away from home, go to the theater, 
and “drink fine wines.” The first attempt 
by Congress in 1816 to put itself on an annual 
salary—$1,500 a year—brought similar pro- 
tests, and the law was repealed. 

In 1873 public wrath over what was termed 
“a salary grab” brought defeat to the party 
sponsoring it in the next elections. And 
only a dozen years ago another attempt to 
adjust congressional pay rates elicited a 
“bundles for Congress” movement, forcing 
repeal. 

This sensitiveness of National Legislators 
has found expression in the caution which 
Senator Taft and leading members of the 
minority party have displayed toward the 
latest attempt to raise congressional pay 
schedules. Mr. Taft’s comment was: “Some- 
body outside Congress better make a study.” 

The staggering deficit facing the Govern- 
ment today is not likely to moderate this 
attitude of caution among Members of our 
National Legislature. 

Yet the hard facts of life which the Mem- 
bers face in this matter merit more consid- 
eration than they commonly receive. Were 
the total maximum pay of Members set at 
$25,000 a year, as proposed, the cost to the 
Eisenhower budget would be but .00717 per- 
cent, or about 3.4 cents per capita for the 
Nation. 

During the thirties, Members spent an 
average of but 198 days on duty in Washing- 
ton. Since 1950, the average exceeds 279 
days. Congress has not had a pay raise since 
1946, when compensation was fixed at its 
present rate—$15,000; and in terms of actual 
purchasing power, given present depleted 
dollar values, the Members of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives are actually getting today about $1,000 
a year less than their predecessors received 
in 1907. 

While a $3,000 tax deduction for living ex- 
penses was added by the 82d Congress, and 
proposals for total exemptions covering all 
living expenses in Washington have been 
offered, this approach to the problem leaves 
much to be desired. Large special tax ex- 
emptions for Congressmen and Senators are 
not likely to sit well with a hard-pressed 
citizenry, 

The better approach would appear to be 
the direct one of dealing openly with this 
problem through an impartial body. Sena- 
tor DIRKSEN, of Illinois, has proposed exactly 
that step. He seeks to have a commission 
instituted, the 18 members of which would 
be named by the President, the Chief Justice, 
the President of the Senate, and Speaker of 
the House. This group would study the 
question and make recommendations next 
year. 

The traditional attitude of the public— 
and it is sound—is that election to Congress 
is a privilege and not a right; and that Mem- 
bers should not expect luxury salaries. 
There is little evidence, however, that any 
do, Analysis of typical Members’ budgets 
made recently show them running more than 
$3,000 a year into the red. 


[From the Springfield (III.) Journal of July 
20, 1953] 
Pay FOR CONGRESSMEN 

As a result of the publicity given the Nixon 
“political contribution” issue last summer 
and the subsequent explanation by the vice 
presidential candidate, it was clearly demon- 
strated that most Congressmen, unless 
wealthy, have a hard time making ends meet 
on the present $15,000-a-year salary. This 
is especially true of Senators who have more 
expenses campaignwise ordinarily than do 
Congressmen, 
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To alleviate this situation, a bill has been 
introduced in Congress which would give 
Senators and Representatives a yearly pay 
of $25,000. It has been unanimously re- 
ported by the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
and is now on the Senate Calendar. 

However, there is one element that plagues 
the bill's supporters. It is public opinion, 
the kind that would say, “They voted to give 
themselves a pay raise. What a soft deal.” 

To date there has been a great deal of con- 
gressional timidity on the issue and this 
public-opinion factor probably accounts for 
it. As far as economy is concerned, there is 
no big question involved. It would add only 
.00717 percent to the Eisenhower budget of 
74 billions, and would cost the country 3.4 
cents per capita. 

President Eisenhower and both former 
Presidents Truman and Hoover have en- 
dorsed the pay raise on the theory that it 
would encourage more highly qualified men 
to seek legislative careers. Many high- 
caliber persons, who would make good law- 
makers would rather work for private organi- 
zations now because the pay is higher and 
security better. Some inducement must be 
offered this type to try for office. Congress 
would be strengthened, surely, if more of 
this type were to come to Washington. 

[From the Walla Walla (Wash.) Union 

Bulletin of July 5, 1953] 


FEDERAL SALARIES 


The Hoover Commission on the reorganiza- 
tion of the Federal Government recom- 
mended, in 1949, that there be substantial 
increases in the pay of employees in all 
three branches of the Government. 

This was followed by action in Congress 
increasing the executive salaries. Those in 
the judiciary and in the legislative branches 
were left unchanged and to this day are at 
old levels. 

The American Bar Association, which sup- 
plies a considerable amount of legislative 
timber and all of the judicial material, re- 
cently came out in favor of higher pay, as 
recommended by the Hoover Commission, in 
both categories. 

The salary scale proposed in the recom- 
mendation, the bar contends, would pro- 
duce better government, better administra- 
tion of our courts, and better enforcement 
of our criminal laws. The last-mentioned 
point is particularly pertinent in connec- 
tion with the suggested higher scale for 
United States attorneys, the broad inference 
being that a realistic schedule of pay would 
attract stronger men to the position, and 
tend to discourage mediocre chaps from be- 
coming applicants. 

Some comment has previously been car- 
ried regarding the proposed higher com- 
pensation for our Senators and Representa- 
tives, and the same general line of thinking 
prevails. Under today’s living costs, serv- 
ice in behalf of the public is sharply limited. 
Because it is difficult to make ends meet, 
there are, to some types, constant tempta- 
tions to take on outside commitments which 
might not be for the best interest of the 
public. Conscientious men of limited means 
are frequently unwilling, as well as financial- 
ly unable, to make the sacrifice that their 
idea of public service entails. 

Experience indicates that we seldom scale 
down much from a standard attained after 
a long period of rising costs and prices. If 
that holds good, there is little danger that, 
in considering higher salaries for Federal 
judges, attorneys and legislators, we shall 
be fixing a scale which, in a short while, 
might be unreasonably high. 


[From the Albany (Oreg.) Democrat Herald 
of July 21, 1953] 
More Pay ror CONGRESSMEN 


One of the problems occupying the atten- 
tion of Congressmen is the matter of their 
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own salaries, which, they generally agree, 
are too low. Members now draw $15,000 a 
year, with a deduction from income-tax 
basis, of $3,000 for living expenses. 

This indirect method of hiking pay is not 
particularly popular among the Members, 
who would prefer a straightout salary boost. 
The proposed salary is $25,000 a year. This 
may look pretty high to a man irregularly 
employed at day wages; but for the nature 
of the job it isn’t out of line. Men of the 
needed ability and experience are reluctant 
to subject their private affairs to the inter- 
ruption involved in a term in Congress. This 
involves, not infrequently, a risk to an es- 
tablished business or practice. 

The work itself if done as it should be done 
is well worth the $25,000. (Extreme parti- 
sans might contend that the blundering of 
members of the other party could be valued 
at a minus quantity.) The proposed ad- 
vance, it is figured, would cost the country 
3.4 cents per capita. President Eisenhower 
and both of the living ex-Presidents favor 
the advance. 

Senator Evererr DIRKSEN of Illinois has 
proposed, with the backing of Senator Robert 
Taft, legislation to create an outside com- 
mission to study the problem of congres- 
sional salaries. Report could not be expected 
before 1954, an election year. Objection to 
this hints a fear that the general citizenry 
would not be warm to the increase. 

Another plan, suggested by the Commit- 
tee for Strengthening Congress, proposes a 
commission of 3—Herbert. Hoover, Bernard 
Baruch, Adlai Stevenson—to study the prob- 
lem and report to Congress. The report 
could be adopted without a vote after sub- 
mission to the presiding officers of the 2 
Houses—unless one or the other of the 
Houses just rose up and voted it down. We 
like the other way better and don't think 
the Congressmen ought to be afraid to up 
their pay in an election year. 

We can't prove that the quality of service 
would be improved by a hike in pay, but 
the advance should be made because it is 
due the hardworking Congressmen—and we 
do mean hardworking. 

The proposed $25,000 is $2,500 more than 
is paid members of the Cabinet. Probably 
the Cabinet men themselves could be upped 
to $25,000 without our having to cut down 
the amount of foreign aid. 


[From the New Martinsville (W. Va.) 
Republican of July 10, 1953] 


CONGRESSIONAL Pay 


Congress controls its own purse strings. 
The only way Members of the House and 
Senate can get more pay is for Congress it- 
self to authorize the increased payments. 

Too, each Member of the House and Sen- 
ate is a politician. Each 2 years House 
Members are elected; each 6 years Senators 
are chosen. Perhaps that explains the 
somewhat devious and underhanded method 
the House recently employed in whooping 
through what amounts to a pay raise. 

The House passed a bill which would let 
Congressmen deduct their full costs of liv- 
ing in Washington from their taxable 
income. 

We personally feel that, in accordance 
with the findings of the Hoover Commission, 
executive, judicial, and congressional sal- 
aries be increased. Congressmen now are 
paid $12,500 per year. In addition, they 
receive $2,500 which is not subject to in- 
come tax for expenses. Congressmen also 
are allowed to deduct up to $3,000 for their 
costs of living in Washington from their 
taxable income. 

There is no question that expenses of 
Congressmen are heavy. Most must main- 
main 2 residences, 1 in their district and 
another in Washington. They are expected 
to live in keeping with their rank. 

However, we feel that the way to correct 
the situation is for Congress to increase its 
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pay, honestly and openly, without monkey- 
ing with the tax laws. Nobody else is al- 
lowed to deduct living costs from taxable 
income. Congressmen should not be granted 
special privileges over other taxpayers, 


[From the Rockford (II.) Register-Republio 
of August 7, 1953] 


GETTING CONGRESS Orr SPOT 


Reluctance of Members of Congress to in- 
crease their own salaries is understandable, 
With taxes being extended, spending only 
moderately reduced, and an effort made to 
increase the national debt limit, Senators 
and Representatives do not want to go home 
and face such comments as, Well, I see you 
raised your pay.” 

The Senate and House have approved a 
method of deciding the issue which may 
settle the problem in fairness to all con- 
cerned. The matter of salaries for Federal 
judges is also hanging fire, and so a non- 
partisan commission has been proposed to 
make a report to Congress. 

The commission would be composed of 18 
members, 6 appointed by the President, 6 by 
the Chief Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, 3 by the President of the Sen- 
ate, and 3 by the Speaker of the House. No 
present or former Congressman or judge 
could serve on the commission. Members 
would be selected from leaders in business, 
labor, agriculture, and the professions. 

An advisory committee composed of legis- 
lators and judges would help the commission 
determine salaries for the Vice President, 
Speaker of the House, Members of Congress, 
and Federal judges. And Congress, in ap- 
propriating funds for higher salaries, could 
fix salaries at any point between the present 
level and those recommended by the com- 
mission. 

Although this method is complicated, as 
Congressmen have admitted, it would free 
Senators and Representatives from tackling 
a subject on which they are vulnerable. The 
merits of pay raises for Members of Congress 
have been debated for many months, and 
fairminded citizens agree that higher sal- 
aries are necessary unless congressional serv- 
ice is to be limited to those with independent 
means. 


— 


From the Watertown (S. Dak.) Public 
Opinion, July 14, 1953] 


CONGRESSIONAL SALARIES 


One of the chief recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission 4 years ago was that 
Federal Government salaries be increased to 
bring better men into Government service. 
Salaries were raised at that time in the case 
of key officials in the executive branch, but 
not in the cases of judges and Members of 
Congress. 

A bill is pending in Congress now to carry 
out the Hoover Commission proposal by rais- 
ing judicial and congressional salaries $10,000 
a year. The same bill would allow the At- 
torney General to set the compensation of 
United States district attorneys between 
$12,000 and $20,000 yearly. It has been ap- 
proved unanimously by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

The bill has been free from partisan con- 
troversy. It isn’t a partisan issue. The sole 
issue involved is whether higher salaries 
would attract stronger, abler men to the 
Congress and the bench. The American Bar 
Association, and various other organizations 
supporting the bill, believe it would. They 
argue that Government service should not be 
confined by economic circumstances to the 
independently wealthy, or to incompetents. 
President Eisenhower said much the same 
thing in his press conference recently when 
he observed that, with taxes what they are, 
we are approaching a time when only people 
of independent means could enter public 
life, 
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What would the. proposed increase cost? 
The net cost, after taxes, would be $3,465,000 
in the case of Members of Congress, and 
$2,240,000 in the case of Federal judges, a 
total of $5,700,000 a year. That figures out 
as only a tiny fraction of 1 percent of the 
total cost of the Federal Government. 
That would be a small price to pay for 
more Government efficiency and better 
courts. If the present level of congressional 
salaries is, actually, a deterrent to getting 
top-level men into office and the mere eleva- 
tion of congressional pay would be all that 
is necessary to accomplish that and keep 
them there, then there is absolutely no 
question that the increase should be author- 
ized as soon as possible. 

And, even if it will only help produce such 
a result, it is still well worth while. And 
probably it would. 

But no one should be deceived that we can 
procure the kind of service we want and 
which the country assuredly always needs 
merely by paying higher salaries. There are 
many other factors which enter into the 
practical politics of electing public officials, 
than just the remuneration they will receive. 
There are other motives than monetary re- 
ward which inspire men to seek congressional 
office and serve in the Senate and House. 

Let’s pay our public servants in Congress 
what they need and should have to make it 
possible for them to undertake public serv- 
ice without too great material sacrifice. But 
let’s remember, also, that the greater the 
material reward, the more seekers there will 
be, and among them will be many who will 
place personal material gain ahead of con- 
sideration for the national and public wel- 
fare. 

When compensation is adequate—and it 
should be—we still must remain forever vigi- 
lant to carefully evaluate the candidates for 
office, to see that names of the “right kind” 
of men get on the ballot and that those of 
the highest integrity and understanding of 
our philosophy of government and the pub- 
lic welfare are elected. That is the eternal 
responsibility of the American voters as well 
as to provide the compensation that the 
office and its duties merit. 


[From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette of 
July 7, 1953] 


HIGHER SALARIES FoR CONGRESS 


A bill to increase the annual salaries of 
Members of Congress to $25,000 has been by- 
for the current session. There is but 
little doubt that most of the Members fa- 
vor the increase but are fearful that, should 
they vote for it, they might be subjected to 
criticism when they come up for reelection. 
The House Members sought to obtain some 
relief by passing a bill exempting them from 
provisions of the Federal income tax on all 
of the living expenses incurred while living 
in the National Capital. They are already ac- 
corded a $3,000 exemption but this covers 
only a portion of the cost of a residence in 
Washington, where living expenses stand 
near the peak for the entire country. 

The American Bar Association, of which 
the well-known Billings attorney, W. J. 
Jameson is the upcoming president, has 
gone on record favoring the bill to increase 
Government salaries in many higher level 
brackets. They would up the pay, not only 
of Members of Congress by $10,000 annually, 
but of Federal judges as well. They would 
also add $8,000 a year to the salaries of 
United States district attorneys. The asso- 
ciation believes it is “false economy, and 
dangerous to the country’s future, if sal- 
aries are not realistic enough to attract the 
wisest and ablest men to assume the im- 
mense responsibilities of Government.” 

During a recent press conference, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made the observation that, 
with taxes what they are, we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the time when it will be difficult to 
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get the best men to remain in Government 
unless they have independent financial 
means. Former President Truman referred 
to the same difficulty before he relinquished 
the office. It isn’t a question of getting peo- 
ple to fill the jobs at the present salaries 
but of getting men and women of the re- 
quired ability and sufficient experience. 
(Same editorial in Great Falls (Mont.) 
Tribune, July 15; Havre (Mont.) News, July 
8; Lewiston (Mont.) Daily News, July 9.) 


From the Duncan (Okla.) Banner of July 6, 
1953] 

We don't care for the plan proposed by 
Congressmen to allow all of their expenses in 
Washington to be tax free. It is subterfuge 
for a salary increase which the Congressmen 
apparently do not have the courage to ask 
at this time. 

The pay for Congressmen probably isn’t 

enough. It amounts to $15,000, of which 
$2,500 is a tax-free expense item. That is 
only half as much more than Congressmen 
used to get, and it undoubtedly doesn't cover 
living costs today. Expenses probably have 
doubled. 
- Consider the plight of a Congressman. He 
just about maintains two homes, one in 
Washington, and one back in his district. 
The Representatives make frequent trips 
home, and run for office every 2 years, against 
every 6 years for a Senator. 

A $10,000 salary back in the depression 
days of 20 years or so ago may have been 
enough. Most of us have to have twice as 
much now to meet our living standards, and 
we do not have to entertain visitors from our 
district and State who are constantly coming 
to Washington. 

But there is another bill before Congress 
to do something about salaries of Congress- 
men and Federal judges. The judges are in 
the same plight as the Congressmen. This 
bill proposes to increase their salaries by 
$10,000 a year. Perhaps it would be better. 

We dislike the idea of special tax conces- 
sions to any group of people. Somehow the 
taxpayer feels that, if his Congressman is to 
be allowed certain tax-free expenses, then 
the taxpayer who foots the bill should have 
concessions, too. It’s hard to argue against 
that. 

Let Congress pass a bill to pay its Members, 
and Federal judges, a reasonable salary. And 
let the same tax exemptions apply on that 
salary as those which any other persons with 
the same amount of income would have to 
pay. That comes nearer putting all on the 
same basis. 


{From the Greensburg (Pa.) Review of July 
14, 1953] 


SENATOR WILLIAMS RIGHT 


Senator Jonn J. WiIttiaMs, the Delaware 
Republican who has done such good work in 
exposing irregularities in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and other departments of 
the Federal Government, has come out four- 
square against Members of Congress voting 
themselves any salary increases under the 
disguise of tax-exempt allowances or ex- 
pense accounts which they can pocket. 

He is not opposed to Members of Congress 
getting higher pay, but he says it should be 
in the form of salary raises and subject to 
the income tax. And he is right. Members 
of Congress should be saddled with the same 
burden as they have imposed on other peo- 
ple. And when they are so saddled, they 
know the tax problem of other people at 
first-hand. Explaining his stand against 
Members of Congress voting themselves any 
tax-exempt raises, Senator WILLIAMS said: 

“I think that anything Congress does for 
its Members in the way of salaries should be 
on a straight salary basis, with whatever the 
amount is to be 100 percent taxable. 

“I believe that the salaries of Members of 
Congress should be sufficient so that a man 
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need not to have outside income to be able 
to afford to serve his constituents. I think 
we should do all we can to prevent Congress 
from becoming a rich man’s club. 

“With that in mind, I am making a study 
of salaries and allowances from congressional 
records back to the time of George Washing- 
ton. Undoubtedly, some of the present 
allowances are outmoded and should be cor- 
rected. When I have completed my investi- 
gation, I intend to offer legislation to correct 
the inequalities and injustices—to every- 
one, including the taxpayers.” 

One of the injustices, he says, is the way 
allowances are figured for clerical salaries of 
a Senator. For example, he said he, as a 
Senator from Delaware, has an annual allow- 
ance of $39,540 for clerical salaries and it 
figures out to more than 12 cents per capita 
in his State. He adds: “But Senators Ep- 
Warp MARTIN and JAuxs H. Durr, from Penn- 
sylvania, with more than 30 times Dela- 
ware's population, get only $49,680 each, 
which figures out to slightly less than one- 
half cent per capita,” 


[From the Pottsville (Pa.) Republican of 
July 9, 1953] 


HIGHER Pay For FEDERAL JUDGES 


The Journal of the American Judicature 
Society, in endorsing the McCarran bill to 
increase salaries of Congressmen and Fed- 
eral judges, has this to say: 

“Of course, Federal judges could get along 
on their present salaries, or on lower ones. 
Millions of people live on less. One reason 
most of them do, however, is that they do 
not have the ability to earn more. The men 
to whose judgment is entrusted the disposi- 
tion of our properties, our liberties, and even 
our lives surely ought to be men of superior 
attainments. Unless we spend on judicial 
salaries the amount of money necessary to 
get that kind of men, we need not expect 
the caliber of the Federal judiciary to remain 
at its present high level. To fail to spend 
that money, even in these times, would be 
a false and dangerous economy.” 

The legal Journal is merely saying what 
we said before. You can’t get good men 
without paying good salaries. 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Times of July 
13, 1953] 


So CONGRESS Isn't GOING IT ALONE IN THE 
MATTER OF Par 


Through its president, Robert G. Storey, 
of Dallas, the American Bar Association is 
warmly and persuasively advocating the pass- 
age of Senate bill 1663. We are glad to 
see the organized lawyers working for this 
measure, and we are certain that the Mem- 
bers of Congress are glad, too. The fact is 
that Members of Congress planned it that 


way. 

Senate bill 1663, already unanimously ap- 
proved by the Judiciary Committee of the 
upper House, is a proposal to increase the 
salaries of Members of Congress, Federal 
judges and Federal district attorneys. The 
proposal is wholly meritorious. But do you 
ask why pay raises in two separate branches 
of the Government—legislative and judi- 
cial—are not presented as separate matters? 
Then you do not know with what delicacy 
the lawmakers approach the question of vot- 
ing larger incomes to themselves. 

Thus Senate bill 1663 is a package deal, 
contrived to enlist the support of the law- 
yers, who naturally have a professional in- 
terest in maintaining high standards on the 
Federal bench and elsewhere in that branch 
of the Government. The argument for bet- 
ter judicial salaries is quite as impressive 
and unanswerable as the argument for bet- 
ter congressional salaries. In other words, 
this is a sound package all the way through. 

And it serves to illustrate the fallacy, in 
congressional opinion, of the principle: He 
travels the fastest who travels alone. 
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[From the Elkhart (Ind.) Truth of July 1, 
1953 


DOLLAR LURE FOR BETTER OFFICIALS 


Businessmen often say you have to spend 
money to make money. Perhaps you have 
to spend money to save money, sometimes. 

At any rate that is the contention of the 
American Bar Association, and others who 
have come out strongly for Senate bill 1663. 

This bill would increase annual salaries 
in the legislative and judicial branches of 
Federal Government. 

Congressmen, who now get $15,000 (which 
includes a $2,500 expense allowance) would 
get $25,000. Federal judges would also get 
$10,000 more apiece; for instance, Supreme 
Court Justices would go from $25,000 to $35,- 
000. United States attorneys and assistants 
also would get more. 

Such increases were recommended for ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial branches 4 
years ago, by the Hoover Commission on 
Economy in Government. Congress, at the 
time, raised executive salaries only. 

It is always a question exactly what at- 
tracts qualified persons to the public service. 

We like to think it is primarily pa- 
triotism and a sense of duty. In many cases 
this is certainly a factor. 

On the other hand, it is also probable that 
many other qualified persons have not felt 
they could make the sacrifice. 

Elkhart has seen one example of this, for 
our post of county health unit director has 
gone unfilled more than 2 years, even though 
the position pays more than other local gov- 
ernment jobs. 

It is likely the Federal Government also 
faces this dilemma. 

Looking at it negatively, we may wonder 
to what extent Government inefficiency has 
been due to substandard officeholders. 

Would some of the log jams in Federal 
court dockets be cleared up, for example, if 
we had an influx of more qualified judges and 
attorneys? 

Would we even be able to avoid establish- 
ing some of the proposed new court districts? 
Would Congress act with greater dispatch 
and efficiency if it consisted of better quali- 
fied personnel? 

We don't know that these things would 
happen. But it is significant that the econ- 
omy-minded Hoover Commission thought so. 
[From the Fort Atkinson (Wis.) Daily Jeffer- 

son of June 29, 1953] 


CHEAPER GOVERNMENT BY BIGGER SPENDING 


The American Bar Association has come 
out in support of President Dwight Eisen- 
. hower, who made the observation the other 
day that, with taxes what they are, we are 
rapidly approaching the time when it will 
be difficult to get the best men to enter and 
remain in Government unless they have in- 
dependent financial means. 

The President added that he believed that 
Government salaries should be raised so that 
the best qualified people, poor or rich, could 
enter and stay in public life. 

The American Bar Association agrees em- 
phatically with that view. The association 
believes it is false economy, and dangerous to 
the country’s future, if salaries are not 
realistic enough to attract the wisest and 
ablest men to assume the immense responsi- 
bilities of government. 

Furthermore, the association believes it 
would be entirely consistent with the Presi- 
dent’s program of Government economy if 
the Congress were to enact, at this session, 
the pending bill (S. 1663) to increase by 
$10,000 per year the salaries of United 
States judges and Members of Congress, and 
to authorize the Attorney General to estab- 
lish district attorneys’ salaries between 
$12,000 and $20,000 per year. 

The association points out that the cost 
of such an increase would be a minute frac- 
tion of 1 percent of the Federal budget, and 
adds that it is confident the future benefits, 
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in terms of better government, better ad- 
ministration of our courts and better en- 
forcement of our criminal laws, would far 
outweigh the comparatively small cost. 

Four years ago the Hoover Commission 
recommended substantial increases in Fed- 
eral salaries in all branches—executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial. The Congress did raise 
executive salaries, but not those in the ju- 
dicial and legislative branches. We believe 
the time has come to put into full effect the 
Hoover Commission salary recommenda- 
tions, which the pending bill would do. 

It doesn’t sound logical to cut expenses by 
raising salaries, perhaps. Yet, higher pay 
could save billions at the cost of thousands. 


[From the Fairmont (Minn.) Daily Sentinel 
of July 3, 1953] 


ON THE RIGHT Track 


The American Bar Association is making a 
concerted effort to have the salaries of Mem- 
bers of Congress, judges of United States 
courts and United States attorneys increased. 

The bar association agrees with a state- 
ment made recently by President Eisenhower 
that with constantly increasing taxes, it will 
be more and more difficult to get good men 
to leave better paying positions in private 
business, the professions, and industry to 
take Government jobs. 

The Sentinel can agree with President 
Eisenhower and the bar association. For 
years it has contended that the pay offered 
for critical positions in governmental affairs 
is inadequate, especially in our courts and in 
our law enforcement departments of our 
Government. 

United States attorneys, State attorneys, 
county and city attorneys often are forced 
to face lawyers who get as much for a single 
appearance as they do for an entire year’s 
services. There isn’t much argument to the 
claim that underpaid officials are easier prey 
for crime syndicates, gangsters, crooks, poli- 
ticians, influence peddlers than would be a 
well-paid, financially independent official. 

There was a time when $10,000 a year 
wasn't too bad for a Congressman or a Fed- 
eral judge, even though they had to maintain 
2 residences and run for reelection every 2 
or 4 years. But that time has passed. 

Those interested in breaking and evading 
the law pay more. The American people, 
whose security and well-being depend upon 
having incorruptible representatives, prose- 
cuting attorneys and courts can’t afford to 
pay less. 

The McCarran bill should become law. 


[From the Belleville (III.) Advocate of 
July 1, 1953] 
SALARY INCREASES FOR JUDGES, SENATORS, AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


United States Senate bill 1663 proposes a 
substantial salary increase for Members of 
Congress and United States judges. 

The increase in each category, by terms of 
the bill, would be $10,000 annually. The 
only exception is in the case of the Chief 
Justice of the United States, whose salary 
increase would be $14,500, bringing his sal- 
ary to $40,000 annually. 

Associate Judges would receive $35,000; 
United States circuit, Court of Claims and 
Custom Patent Appeal and Military Appeals 
Court judges, $27,500; United States district 
Customs Court and Tax Court judges, 
$25,000. 

The proposal, which has the endorsement 
of the American Bar Association, does not 
seem unreasonable. 

In every instance the duties of office are 
of the utmost importance to our welfare. 

To be sure, a higher salary does not neces- 
sarily mean better men will be named to the 
offices. But there is this to be said for it 
that men who have achieved outstanding 
success in their professions and business will 
find the offices more attractive. 
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There are many instances where men who 
seek congressional posts actually have no 
business or profession but depend upon 
politics for their existence. These have 
found any emoluments of office attractive. 

Is is not possible that men and women 
who have been successful outside of politics 
would find being a Representative in Con- 
gress or a Senator worth while under such 
conditions? Not that they would make more 
money, but that they would at least be 
compensated in part for lending their energy 
and their talents to the enactment of legis- 
lation which so often falls under the spell 
of the mountebank. 

It might even give them heart for the 
rigors of an election campaign. 

Judges, of course, do not face this ordeal. 

Do not be deluded, however, that it is 
possible to buy talent and integrity in one 
package as you might get a double bargain 
in breakfast food and chewing gum. 

Talent and integrity combined sell for only 
one price in the market place: The sole 
satisfying conviction of the necessity for 
doing well whatever comes to hand regard- 
less of emoluments and honors. 


[From the Wausau (Wis.) Daily Record- 
Herald of June 30, 1953] 


A BETTER Way 


‘The manner in which the Senate Judiciary 
Committee proposes to increase the remuner- 
ation of tie Nation's lawmakers is a much 
better and more straightforward way of 
doing it than that voted by the House, 

The Senate group proposed raising the 
salaries of all Members from $15,000 to 
$25,000. The House voted to allow its Mem- 
bers to deduct from their taxable income 
the total cost of living expenses in Wash- 
ington. 

The purpose in either program is laudable. 
The job is an extremely important one and 
the remuneration should be adequate if not 
munificent. The $25,000 salary suggested 
by judiciary group would give the lawmakers 
but slightly more purchasing power than the 
$10,000 salary in effect in 1939, considering 
the great drop in the value of the dollar. 

The public, however, would prefer that it 
be done openly and aboveboard, we believe, 
rather than through the device of avoiding 
taxes. 

Presumably, the House preferred to be coy 
about the matter because of the economy 
drive. However, failure to provide proper 
compensation for the Nation’s lawmakers is 
an instance of false economy. Increased pay 
for lawmakers and others in highly responsi- 
ble positions in Government is consistent 
with the President's program of economy and 
has his support. 

The American Bar Association has pointed 
out that salary increases for Congressmen, 
United States judges and others under the 
Senate Judiciary Committee proposal would 
amount to but a small fraction of 1 percent 
of the Federal budget. 

The small cost of such pay increases would 
be far outweighed by the future benefits in 
terms of better government and better ad- 
ministration of justice. 


[From the Newton Kansan Republican of 
June 29, 1953] 


Bar ENDORSES Pay HIKE 


The American Bar Association agrees with 
a recently expressed view of President Eisen- 
hower, that with taxes what they are, we are 
approaching the time when it will be diffi- 
cult to get the best men to enter and re- 
main in government, unless they have inde- 
pendent financial means. The association 
construes that he was saying he believes 
Government salaries should be raised so that 
the best qualified people, poor or rich, could 
enter and stay in public life. 

A statement by Robert G. Storey, presi- 
dent of the ABA, in part, follows: 
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“The American Bar Association agrees em- 
phatically with that view. The Association 
believes it is false economy—and dangerous 
with the country’s future—if salaries are not 
realistic enough to attract the wisest and 
ablest men to assume the immense responsi- 
bilities of government. 

“Furthermore, we believe it would be en- 
tirely consistent with the President's pro- 
gram of Government economy if the Con- 
gress were to enact, at this session, the pend- 
ing bill (S. 1663) to increase by $10,000 per 
year the salaries of United States Judges and 
Members of Congress, and to authorize the 
Attorney General to establish district at- 
torneys’ salaries between $12,000 and $20,000 
per year, The cost of such an increase would 
be a minute fraction of 1 percent of the 
Federal budget. We are confident the future 
benefits, in terms of better government, bet- 
ter administration of our courts and better 
enforcement of our criminal laws, would far 
out-weigh the comparatively small cost. As 
one editor recently put it, higher pay could 
save billions at the cost of thousands. 

“Four years ago the Hoover Commission 
recommended substantial increases in Fed- 
eral salaries in all branches—executive, legis- 
lative and judicial. The Congress did raise 
executive salaries, but not those in the judi- 
cial and legislative branches. We believe the 
time has come to put into full effect the 
Hoover Commission salary recommendations, 
which the pending bill would do.” 


{From the Huron Plainsman of September 
4, 1953] 


ADEQUATE Par FOR RESPONSIBLE POSTS 


The present salaries of the Chief Justice 
of the United States on down through the 
hierarchy of circuit judges, district judge, 
lower Federal court judges, district at- 
torneys, and Members of Congress, when 
they were established were adequate salaries. 

But in these inflated times they are not. 

The law of the land rests upon the inter- 
pretation placed upon it periodically through 
court cases by Federal judges applying the 
Constitution to the cases. It is essential that 
these arbiters not have financial worries. 
Naturally, that does not mean either that 
they should be wealthy men as a prerequi- 
site to the position. The solution is ade- 
quate pay. 

The same logic applies to the Federal dis- 
trict attorneys, who handle the govern- 
mental prosecution of cases. It is essential 
that they not be paid so inadequately that 
they are targets for temptation. It becomes 
even more necessary now because district 
attorneys are not allowed to have any other 
private business. 

The makers of our laws, the Members of 
Congress, the ones who not only legislate 
but debate the fundamental political and 
economic issues of our day, also need ade- 
quate pay so as to reduce the influence of 
pressures from without. 

Congressmen, both Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, receive a gross salary of $15,000 
a year. The average net after taxes is about 
$13,000. That must support a residence in 
Washington and one in the home State. It 
must finance reelection campaigns. It must 
finance trips between Washington and the 
home State, and the entertainment of home 
State visitors to the Capitol. It is amazing 
how so many people who visit their Con- 
gressmen in Washington seem to assume 
that he has an unlimited expense account 
for lunches. The Congressman is usually 
quite hospitable, as home folks have the 
votes, but it becomes a constant financial 
problem, too. Thus, it is obvious that $13,000 
a year is inadequate. 

The answer to all these inadequacies lies 
in Senate bill 1663, which provides for sal- 
ary raises as follows: 

Supreme Court Justices: Chief, from $25,- 
500 to $40,000; Associates, from $25,000 to 
835.000. 
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Circuit judges, from $17,500 to $27,500. 

District judges, from $15,000 to $25,000. 

Members of Congress, from $15,000 to 
$25,000. 

District attorneys: To a range of not less 
than $12,000 or more than $20,000, to be fix- 
ed within that range by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

It is certainly beside the point to say 
that there are always plenty of people will- 
ing to serve at present salaries. 

The point is that the Government needs 
good men and adequate salaries are neces- 
sary to get and hold them. Ability is need- 
ed in responsible posts and ability must be 
remunerated or it will stay in the private 
fields. 

It is difficult, despite the logic in the pro- 
posal for higher salaries, for Congress to pass 
such a bill. The reason it is difficult is that 
some Member of Congress, who is usually 
well enough fixed financially and independ- 
ently, who wants to make a political pitch 
to the home folks argues that he is for 
economy and that goes for congressional sal- 
aries including his own. 

It is for that reason that the great major- 
ity of men in Congress are men who have at- 
tained either wealth or financial stability be- 
fore they run for Congress, Only a few 
young men study political science and take 
the legislative end for their career. We 
would be better off if more men were in 
Congress because they chose political science 
and the art of representation as a career. 
Yet that is impossible if the pay is not high 
enough. 

The net cost of the increase of such recom- 
mendations, for Congress and Federal judges, 
would be $5,878,000 a year. That is peanuts. 
More exactly, it is less than one one-hun- 
dredth of 1 percent of the proposed annual 
budget. 

The Senate proposal would improve the 
standard of our republican form of govern- 
ment. Congress should pass it. 

Otherwise, what with the higher cost of 
living and high campaign expenses, Con- 
gress will become a haven only for the in- 
dependently wealthy who can afford to run 
for and remain in Congress without salary. 
That would mean a concentrated narrow 
viewpoint on economics that would soon be 
reflected in legislation. 


[From Rept. No. 49, 84th Cong., 

House of Representatives] 

The following table sets forth a compari- 

son between the amounts recommended by 

the Commission and those provided for in 
the bill H. R. 3828: 


Ist sess., 


Commis- 
sion’s Provi- 
recom- | Sions of 
H. R 
menda- 3828 
tion 
Chief Justice of the United States. 0. 000 5, 500 
Associate Justice of the Supreme # + 
Court of the United States 39, 500 35, 000 
Vv ee Rime of the United 
— tobe 40, 000 35, 000 
Speaker of the House of Represen- 
T 40, 000 35, 000 
Members of Congress J 22, 
ber of the U. S. Court of Ap- 
„„ 30, 500 25. 000 
Judges ofthe U. S. Court of Claims] 30, 500 25, 000 
Judges of the Tax Court of the 
United States eea 27, 500 22, 500 
igo ot the Court of Military 
Cee ee ee A E 30, 500 25, 000 
PE of the U. S. Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals 30, 500 25, 000 
Judges of the U. S. Customs Court 27, 500 22, 500 
Judges of the United States dis- 
trict courts (inclading the Unit- 
ed States district courts for the 
districts of Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, the district court for the 
Territory of Alaska, and the dis- 
trict court of the Virgin Islands)_| 27, 500 22, 500 


February 16 


Present | Proposed 
salaries | salaries 


Chief Justice of the United States_| $25, 500 $35, 500 
. Justices oi the Supreme 
. SN EE 25, 000 35, 000 
Judges oi ‘of the United States courts 
. ein SEO 17, 500 25, 000 
Judges ot of the United States Court 
22. 17, 500 25, 000 
J — of the United States a 
of Customs and Patent Ap 17, 500 25, 000 
Judges of the Court of Militar: 
S 17, 500 25, 000 
Judges of the 
trict court 15, 000 22, 500 
Chie: Judge of the United States 
District Court for the District 
of Columbia 15, 500 23, 000 
Judges of the United States Cus- 
toms Coart 22.2. 252 n 15, 000 22, 500 
Judges of the distriet courts of the 
Virgin Islands, Alaska, and the 
Cana. Zone 15, 000 22, 500 
Judges of the Ts 
United States. 15, 000 22, 500 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
WALTER] has expired. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that I will conduct my argument on this 
bill in such g way that I do not have to 
reflect upon anybody who is opposed to 
me. Ido not have to say that those who 
are opposed to my views are timid souls; 
that they are cynics and demagogs. If 
16 years of service in this House has 
demonstrated that I am a timid soul, I 
do not know where they got that infor- 
mation. Many a time for 16 years I 
have been the only vote opposed to my 
own party. I have supported the Presi- 
dent of the United States when he was 
a Democrat, and I support the P~esident 
of the United States when he is a Re- 
publican, if I think he is right. So that 
if I come to be a timid soul I would like 
to have the gentleman from New York 
come out to the Badlands and see what 
timidity is. 

A demagog? I do not have to dema- 
gog. Ido not spend any money in cam- 
paigns. The last time I received for 
campaign purposes exactly no dollars. 
I spent in campaign expenses exactly no 
dollars. If I had to demagog, I would 
like to have the gentieman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] define what a dema- 
gog is. The only ones that ever ap- 
proached it in my estimation came from 
the great State of New York. 

You have heard some great men speak 
on this subject—men whom I admire. 
Probably I admire the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Dies] more than anybody 
else in this House because he has ability 
and he has courage. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. REED] and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
I admire, but I was disappointed in our 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary when he called me a timid creature. 

Now you are not fooling me any, and 
I am not trying to fool you. This bill 
is going to be passed. I was not opposed 
to an increase in the salary for judges, 
but you lined this up so that if I was in 
favor of an increase in the salary of 
judges I would have to say I was in favor 
of an increase in the salary for Congress- 
men. It is not divided. So if I take one 
I must swallow the other. And you ex- 
pect me to stand up here and say that 
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an increase in congressional salaries is 
not necessary. That is not my position 
at all, If there are young men in this 
House who have families and maintain 
2 homes, a reasonable increase in salary 
is necessary. Once in a while newspaper- 
men say that “Of course Burdick is rich. 
Oil. Uranium. One of the big cattle 
barons of the West.” Well, up to this 
very minute I have not received pay for 
a single quart of oil. I have not received 
a dime for uranium. I do not know 
whether we have it or not. The scientists 
say it is there, but I have been walking 
over it for 20 years and did not know it. 
“Cattle baron.” “I have no dependents.” 
I venture this prediction, that out of my 
salary I help more dependents than the 
average man in this Congress, and I am 
glad to do it. About all that we who 
oppose this bill can do—I don't suppose 
there are very many; at least if there 
are they are like the gentleman from 
New York said, they are timid. They 
have not spoken to me about it. About 
the only thing we can do is to cut down 
the amount. I want you to be thor- 
oughly honest about it, however. I 
would like to see you come out in the 
open and give me a chance to vote No“ 
and give you a chance to vote “Yes.” 
Don’t slide in behind the curtain and say, 
It wasn't me. It was the other fellow.” 
You say we are getting $12,500 a year. 
Why do you not tell the truth about it? 
I have often said in lawsuits, when a 
defendant wanted me to defend him, 
“For God's sake, boy, tell me the truth, 
because if there is any lying going on in 
this case I want to do it myself.” 

The fact is that we are getting $15,000. 
Let us put that down. Period. That is 
what we are getting. My proposition is, 
if you increase that $5,000, you increase 
it enough to take care of these young 
men who have all of these dependents 
so that they can provide two homes. I 
wonder if we will have enough to stand 
up here for a rolleall vote. I hope so. 
If I were of your opinion, I would not be 
afraid to vote. The fact is I am not 
afraid of anything in this House. 

One Congressman said he lost $409 a 
month every month he was here. That 
does not surprise me any. You can lose 
more than that if you plan it. I tried 
it a couple of months, and it has taken 
all of my salary and the proceeds of two 
of the best Black Angus bulls you ever 
saw. But I have noticed something 
funny about these Congressmen who lose 
$400 a month. When their term has 
expired they come right back to lose 
$400 a month more. Let them proceed 
with it. As far as I am concerned, I am 
not going to lose as much as I have the 
last 2 months. 

Everyone around Washington is for 
it. The President is for it. I ought to 
support the President, but when he asks 
for too much I am against him. The 
Speaker is for it. He is a man I admire, 
one of the greatest men I have met in 
Washington. Everybody else seems to 
be for it. Labor is for it. Well, if we 
put it through and get $27,500 or $25,000 
or $22,500, and the question of the pay 
for the rest of the country comes up and 
we vote that down, what position are you 
and I going to be in when we say No.“ 
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Will the sky be the limit? Now, just 
because we can do it, is that controlling? 

Some of you Members here—I see Mr. 
Lane in a front row seat—remember 
when Chief Justice Hughes stood on this 
platform at the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of this Nation and made a remark- 
able statement. He said: 

It is a good thing for the Supreme Court 
of the United States to know the extent of 
its power, but it is a far greater thing for 
the Supreme Court to know its limitations. 


We have the power to do it; there is 
no other group of workers in the United 
States that has the power to raise their 
salaries. When we have that power, 
should we not exercise it with justice 
and with fairness? 

How then can you face anybody and 
say you voted for a 70 percent raise? I 
do not know what kind of people you 
have in your districts, but I know that in 
North Dakota they would feel that a 70- 
percent raise was just a little bit large 
when compared with the raises they 
have been receiving: They have lost on 
their cattle, their wheat, and everything 
else. I am inclined to think if I met a 
blind man in Williston who is getting 
$40 a month and he asked: What are 
you getting?” and I said, “$25,000 a 
year,” Iam afraid he would say: “What 
did you do for us?” Well, we have not 
done anything yet but we are going to.” 

I would not be fair if I said that you 
are getting too much, because when your 
last salary was raised the earning power 
of the dollar was 77 cents, but today it 
is only 51 cents. So today on the salary 
we are receiving in comparison with 
what the situation was when we had the 
other raise we are not receiving $7,650. 
If I wanted to be intellectually dishonest 
I would not say that, but that is the true 
situation. This devaluation of the dol- 
lar, however. applies to everybody in the 
country as well as to Congressmen. 

Those old people who were getting $40 
a month when the dollar was worth 77 
cents are getting $29.92 now. 

It seems to me that before any group 
of people you cannot justify a 70 percent 
raise. 

You say you are going to get better 
men if you raise the salary. I do not 
want to condemn any of you for being 
against me, but if you agree to that doc- 
trine and vote for more, you agree that 
you should not be here, because we are 
not the best. Is not that logical? Are 
you going to get better men? Why, the 
best men in the United States never saw 
this Congress, and they never will, be- 
cause you cannot get many good men to 
run. That is the reason I am here. 
They do not want their names and the 
names of their ancestors dragged 
through the political mud until they be- 
lieve what is said about them, They do 
not run for office. 

You notice that the one who has been 
here a long time remains a long time 
longer, because when the opposition has 
used up all the adjectives they can drag 
out against them they give up and he is 
elected and reelected under this slogan: 
“Well, hell's fire, we can't do anything 
about it, so let him go.” 

I want you to remember this thing: 
That some newspapers played up this 
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idea that I am well-to-do. The only 
thing I need to say to you is that the 
people of Williston know that is untrue, 
and when the people of my home county 
know it the rest can howl. 

I propose to offer an amendment if no 
one else does. Where in the bill it says 
“$22,500” I am going to offer just a mild, 
fair amendment to reduce that figure to 
$17,500. That will give you $20,000 a 
year. Remember now, I want to bring 
this hidden $2,500 up so the people can 
see where it is. 

I am going to offer another amend- 
ment, if no one else does, to strike out 
the clause that makes this retroactive. 
If you are going to have it retroactive, 
I am in favor of putting it back to 1934 
when I came here. I think that is the 
greatest piece of injustice that has been 
done. 

Finally, I am just going to pleasantly 
and politely ask you for a record vote 
and I think you will all comply, because 
you have experienced now how fair I 
have been in this argument. Just give 
us a record vote. 

I have enjoyed being with you while I 
have been here and I hope that relation- 
ship continues. Just remember that this 
is the only body that can raise the salaries 
of its own Members. If you are going to 
do that, do it under the precepts of Chief 
Justice Hughes when he said: “Under- 
stand our limitations.” 

If you do that and give us a record 
vote, then the rest of the story I can 
read in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I hope you will all be back here in 
the 85th Congress. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
LMr. HERLONG]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
realize I am in a pretty difficult position 
following the gentleman who has just 
preceded me. There is no humor in 
what I have to say. I just want to talk a 
little cold turkey. I think we should 
face up to this issue squarely. 

It is probably an unfortunate thing 
that an increase in salaries for judges 
and Members of Congress are tied to- 
gether in the same bill. I know there 
are Members of Congress who would 
favor an increase in the judges’ salaries 
but who will not vote for this bill simply 
because an increase in their own salary 
is contained in it. In my opinion, it is 
highly important that the salaries of our 
Federal judges be raised. I know able 
and qualified judges who have had to 
leave the bench and return to private 
practice because they just could not 
make ends meet. We must have the 
best possible legal talent on our benches 
and with thé present high cost of living 
we simply cannot continue to get them 
or even keep those we have unless we 
are willing to pay them, 

Mr. Chairman, as far as the pay raise 
for Members of Congress is concerned, I 
want to make it perfectly clear at the 
outset that what happens to this bill to- 
day is not vital to me personally. I hap- 
pen to have some outside income, the 
earnings of which in no way interfere 
with my services as a Member of Con- 
gress. However, there are many Mem- 
bers of Congress whose only income is 
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the salary they receive here and they 
are vitally concerned. Many of them 
are not even going to be able to vote for 
this bill today, and I say “not going to 
be able to vote for it” advisedly. I have 
no quarrel with them. They know their 
own districts and they have their own 
local problems. Counted in this group, 
however, are some of the ablest and most 
valuable Members of Congress. Whether 
they vote for this bill or not I know they 
are “hurting” financially. Many of 
them are just hanging on by the skin of 
their teeth. This Congress cannot 
afford to lose their services. 

Not only does the inadequate pay of 
Congressmen affect sitting Members but 
it discourages otherwise highly qualified 
persons from even seeking the office. I 
know of instances where districts have 
been created and extremely well quali- 
fied people have been importuned to 
make the race for Congress. Some of 
them have asked me whether a Congress- 
man could live on his salary in Wash- 
ington, and I had to tell him that he 
could not if he had a family. 

To a degree, certainly membership in 
the Congress is a labor of love. I do 
not know any Member who expects to 
get rich out of his salary here in Wash- 
ington, but he does want to break even. 
Some Members can break even. A per- 
son with no family can probably make 
out all right, There are a number of 
Members of Congress, valuable Mem- 
bers of Congress who are in this cate- 
gory, but I certainly would not want to 
make it an unwritten requirement that 
all Members of Congress be without 
families. Neither should membership 
in the Congress be an exclusive club, 
membership in which is open only to 
those who are independently wealthy or 
who have outside incomes. This is a 
representative body and should truly be 
representative of all the people of the 
United States. It should be a fair cross 
section of our population. It should 
contain men and women who know from 
actual experience the problems of every 
segment of our population. This can 
be achieved only by paying the Member 
enough money to meet the extraordi- 
narily high living expenses of a Member 
of Congress. I like being a Member of 
Congress; I like my job, and I expect 
to continue to seek it, regardless of what 
happens to this bill. But, there are 
other Members here who like their jobs 
just as much as I do, and they are doing 
splendid jobs of representing their peo- 
ple at this time, but they are not going 
to be able to continue if we do not do 
something so that they can make both 
ends meet. 

So, in the interest of good government, 
Chairman, I ask you to vote for this 

l. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McVey]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, the sub- 
ject of congressional salaries has been 
before Members of this body for some 
time—at least in an informal manner. 
There are few who do not believe that 
some increase is highly deserved, if not 
essential to their continuance in the 
House of Representatives. Disagree- 
ments usually center around the amount 
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of such an increase that should be grant- 
ed. The present bill would raise salaries 
to $22,500 per annum, with an expense 
allowance of $2,500, making a total of 
$25,000. 

Informal conversations lead me to be- 
lieve that many Members feel this figure 
is too high. They are somewhat afraid 
of reverberations back home. The reason 
is given, also, that as long as the budget 
is unbalanced, increases of salaries of 
Members of Congress are not in order. 
The first reason given is understandable, 
but the second one seems to be somewhat 
shallow. 

Let us look at the budget for a moment. 
It has been unbalanced most of the time 
by many billions. The total amount of 
the unbalance is more than $275 billions. 
The deficit in many cases is caused by our 
extensive giveaway program. Such items 
as $700 million to Tito’s government; 
$700 million to Indochina; $88 million to 
Sweden; $2 million to Switzerland; $713 
million to countries of Central and South 
Americas; and gifts to countries whose 
budgetary situation is better than our 
own. Much of our deficit in the budget 
is due to the money we have given to 
countries which have not stood by our 
side in the case of war, and not to con- 
gressional salaries. 

It is estimated that the increase in ex- 
penditures which would be caused by the 
passage of this bill amounts to $3.2 mil- 
lion. How are we going to balance the 
budget by saving $3.2 million if we are 
going to continue to give away such lavish 
sums to various parts of the world? If 
we are going to balance the budget we 
must attack the main arteries of expense 
and only in that way will the budget be 
balanced. 

Now I am not in favor of the amount 
of increase proposed in this bill. The 
jump is too big. There is an attempt to 
make up all at once for neglect in years 
gone by. I do believe, however, that some 
increase is amply justified. I believe this 
Congress should at least pay salaries 
comparable with those received by school 
superintendents in medium-sized cities. 
In 1939, when the dollar was worth 100 
cents, I received $10,000 as superintend- 
ent of schools. With the value of the 
dollar cut approximately in half, the 
amount of pay received then is equivalent 
to $20,000 today. If we are going to keep 
pace with the salaries of school super- 
intendents, and that is not unreasonable 
to expect, the salaries of Representatives 
in Congress should be $20,000. Of course, 
the added expenses of keeping up a home 
in two places, running for office every 2 
years, traveling expenses back and forth, 
donations to various churches, clubs, and 
philanthropic organizations of all kinds, 
constitute another drain that perhaps 
should be taken care of in some way. A 
basic salary of $20,000, however, appears 
to be in reason and one which we can in 
all conscience support. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, we are today considering a 
bill which if enacted into law will have 
a far greater effect upon this country 
than the amount of money involved 
would indicate. In H. R. 3828 it is pro- 
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posed that the salaries of many Federal 
officials be not only brought up to par 
with the increase in the cost of living, 
but that they go far beyond. Passage 
of this bill will be some indication to the - 
country that the Congress has removed 
all restraint and is now proceeding to 
open the floodgates. It will signal the 
beginning of another round of price, 
wage and salary increases which will 
again set in motion the inflationary 
forces which have temporarily subsided. 
It will be even more difficult for the 
Congress to say no to the many demands 
forfunds. The hope of a balanced bud- 
get will be dashed to pieces against the 
force thus set in motion. 

I feel confident that the American 
people desire their public officials be 
paid a fair and decent salary, but they 
do not care to set up a special or favored 
group. Representative government is: 
founded upon the principles that public 
office is a public trust. To render serv- 
ice to one’s country should be the pri- 
mary motive of all public servants. 
Should that motive become personal 
financial gain, our system of govern- 
ment cannot long endure. To us as law- 
makers and public servants is given an 
unusual power—the power of setting our 
own salary. Few Americans enjoy the 
privilege of setting their own pay. To 
exercise such a trust requires in all good 
conscience the use of great caution and 
restraint. An abuse of that trust can do 
irreparable injury to representative gov- 
ernment. In the long run it matters 
little what it might do to our individual 
political careers but the damage to our 
system of government could be ever- 
lasting. 

Mr. Chairman, I am constrained to- 
believe that a majority of the American 
people will agree that the members of 
the legislative and judicial branches of 
our Government are entitled to some 
increase in compensation. There has 
been no change in congressional and 
judicial salaries since 1946, but the cost 
of living during that time has increased 
substantially. However, in all good con- 
science, I do not believe we are entitled 
to the increases called for in the bill 
under consideration. I do not believe 
you can justify these increases for the 
members of the legislative or the judi- 
cial branch of our Government. 

Let us examine the bill in detail to 
see just what it does. It is proposed 
that the salary of the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court be increased from 
$25,500 per year to $35,500 per year, and 
that Associate Justices be increased from 
$25,000 to $35,000 per year. This is a 
$10,000-per-year increase. I realize that 
these are responsible positions and that 
the men who exercise this trust should 
be properly paid, but I submit that a 
$10,000 increase on top of a $25,000 
salary, together with all the other bene- 
fits available to them, is entirely out of 
line. A Justice of the Supreme Court 
is appointed for life. Under the Consti- 
tution, his salary cannot be lowered dur- 
ing the tenure of his office. So when 
these salaries are increased as proposed 
in this bill, this Congress will be power- 
less to decrease those salaries during the 
tenure of office of the present members 
of that body. This would be true not- 
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withstanding the financial condition of 
our country. Upon reaching retirement 
age, a Justice draws full pay for the rest 
of his life. Upon his death his widow 
draws $5,000 per year for the rest of her 
life from the taxpayers of this country. 
The Justice and his widow pay nothing 
into this retirement system. Estimate, 
if you please, just how much money a 
private citizen would have to earn and 
invest in order to pay such annuities to 
himself and his widow. It would be a 
huge sum of money, and yet all of this 
and more is provided for these Justices 
without cost to them and in addition to 
the salary. 

Other Federal judges are the bene- 
ficiaries of a retirement system of full 
pay without cost to them. The same 
constitutional provision applies to all 
Federal judges relative to the prohibition 
against diminishing their salaries during 
the tenure of their office. So that when 
the Congress enacts this bill the salary 
so set cannot be diminished during the 
tenure of office of the present members: 
of the Federal judiciary. Notwithstand- 
ing all of these benefits, it is now pro- 
posed to raise these salaries by from 
$7,500 to $10,000 per year. I readily 
agree that our Federal judges are en- 
titled to increased compensation, but I 
do not believe we can justify such an 
increase. 

The Lill also proposes to raise the sal- 
aries of district attorneys, assistant dis- 
trict attorneys, and several other officials 
in the Justice Department. These in- 
creases, as in the other instance, are 
entirely out of line and should be 
reduced. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill has another 
purpose—that is, to increase the salary 
of the Senators, Representatives in the 
Congress, Delegates from the Territories, 
and the Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico. The increase provided for 
in this bill for the Members of Congress 
amounts to $10,000 per year. As in the 
case of the judges, I am firmly and sin- 
cerely convinced that such an increase 
cannot be justified, and that it would be 
a serious mistake for the Congress to 
pass such a measure. This is particu- 
Jarly true when we find that the national 
average annual salary is far below the 
amount of the increase called for in this 
bill. The budget is unbalanced and the 
public debt threatens to reach an all- 
time high. It behooves us as represent- 
atives of the people to ponder all of these 
things well before enacting the measure 
under consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary which con- 
sidered this bill, I offered several amend- 
ments to reduce the proposed increases. 
At the proper time today, I perhaps will 
offer amendments reducing these pro- 
posed figures. Some of my amendments 
will leave the salaries higher than I think 
they should be but, in light of my ex- 
perience in the committee, it seems to be 
the only way these figures can be re- 
duced any amount. 

Mr. Chairman, again let me say that 
I firmly and sincerely believe public of- 
fice to be a public trust. I shall make no 
effort to judge the manner in which 
others perform that trust, but my con- 
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science compels me to vote against this 
measure. ; 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that I cannot support this salary 
bill, because I know from personal expe- 
rience a reasonable increase is needed. 
What I honestly believe to be reasonable 
is a maximum increase of $5,000. 

In the polls of the House taken last 
year, I stated I would vote for a top 
salary and expense allowance of $20,000. 
That was my appraisal of the need then, 
and I have not changed my mind this 
year. 

To me, we as Congressmen are in a 
unique position in that we are the only 
Federal body which must appraise its 
own worth as a group and fix its own 
salary. For this reason, we must lean 
over backward to be fair and conscien- 
tious in this appraisal of our own con- 
tribution to the Government as a-whole. 

We must set an example of economy 
if we are to encourage economy else- 
where in the Government. I thought 
last year we made Herculean strides to- 
ward a balanced budget; but from what 
I have seen so far this session, Con- 
gress is leading the way toward extrava- 
gance in the matter of our own salary 
and expenses which should be sepa- 
rated as well as housekeeping expenses, 
in the passage of this bill, and we are 
setting an example which will return 
to haunt us in the consideration of every 
appropriation bill. 

For years the salaries of board and 
commission members have been tied to 
congressional salaries. I somewhat 
doubt if any of those voting for this bill 
are ready to vote the same increase in 
the salaries of these board and commis- 
sion members. I for one am not pre- 
pared to do so, but would be willing to 
vote for an increase to $20,000 for these 
same individuals. 

I am sure no one on this floor decided 
to run for Congress because of the sal- 
ary, nor do I think the salary increase 
here proposed would encourage or deter 
anyone from running in the future. 

To be representative, this body should 
contain a cross section of our popula- 
tion, as I believe it does and always has. 
Changing the salary in the past has not 
affected this representation, nor will it 
in the years to come. 

I see no objection to the judicial sal- 
aries, and only regret that they are not 
contained in a separate bill. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. JOHN- 
son]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I intend to vote for the bill 
before us. Congress is placed in an odd 
situation, it being the only vehicle that 
can provide an increase in the pay of its 
Members. I would have preferred to 
have had the bill written so that our 
salaries would be increased to commence 
with the opening of the next Congress. 

This viewpoint would comply with the 
provisions of the California law which 
provides that the pay of an elected 
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official may not be increased for the term 
for which he was elected. 

However, after carefully considering 
the matter, I think the bill is justified 
and that the pay suggested by the Ju- 
diciary Committee, which wrote the bill, 
is reasonable, considering the responsi- 
bilities of Congressmen. The Members 
of Congress now have tremendous re- 
sponsibilities. In the uncertain world in 
which we live our decisions as to legisla- 
tion must be seriously pondered and our 
vote must be objective and strictly in 
accord with what we think will be for 
the best public interest. 

In my book the statesmanlike Con- 
gressman is one who loves the public 
service and is not primarily concerned 
with the salary which he receives. If we 
make the salaries too high we will en- 
courage politicians of the cheap type 
whose primary interest will be the 
amount of money the job pays. 

I think I may say that to me personally 
it is immaterial whether the pay is 
raised or not. My wife and I have lived 
comfortably on the salary I now receive. 
This pay is adequate for the standard of 
living which we think proper for us. 
Our children are grown and we no longer 
have the expense of taking care of their 
needs and providing for their education. 

In the present Congress there are a 
great many young Members. Most of 
them that I know have small children. 
For them the present salary is too low. 
They have the responsibility of caring 
for their children and of giving them a 
proper education. The timetable of 
Congress does not dovetail with the 
school timetable. Some of these couples 
use the Washington schools exclusively 
to educate their children. Some keep 
their children in school at their home 
for part of the year and then bring 
them to Washington to enter school here 
for the winter and spring terms. Ob- 
viously this is a very unsatisfactory ar- 
rangement. Also, it separates the family 
for part of the year, as the Congressman 
must go home to his district when Con- 
gress is not in session. Being in Congress 
has gone from a part-time job to a full- 
time job as in most county constituencies 
the people expect the Congressman or 
someone representing him to be in the 
district when Congress is not in session. 

We must not forget that inflation has 
cheapened the dollar. When I arrived 
in the House of Representatives in 1944 
the salary was $10,000 per annum. Those 
dollars bought a lot more than the dol- 
lars of today. I have had my life-insur- 
ance policies analyzed to determine how 
much the dollar has shrunk in purchas- 
ing power by the inflation following the 
war, in comparison with the purchasing 
power of the dollars invested in my life- 
insurance policies in the 1920's, 1930’s, 
and the early 1940’s. It has lost about 
half of its buying power, I was informed 
by a study made by the Congressional 
Library to whom I presented the facts. 

So while we get many more dollars, we 
do not get near the purchasing power 
that the dollars did before inflation. We 
all realize now, after experience with in- 
flation, that it is not how many dollars 
one has but how much they will purchase 
that really counts. 
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For these and other reasons that I 
could enumerate I believe that this bill 
is fair and just and should be passed. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HOPE]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
vote against the bill (H. R. 3828) to in- 
crease the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress and those in the judiciary branch 
of the Government. I regret that these 
two subjects are combined in one bill as 
I think congressional salaries and judi- 
cial salaries should be considered sepa- 
rately. 

I agree that congressional salaries are 
too low. They have not kept up with 
increases in the cost of living nor with 
the increased work and responsibilities 
which go with the position of a Member 
of Congress in these days. Many stu- 
dents of government as well as many 
authorities in the field of business, labor, 
and agriculture have advised Congress 
that it should increase the salaries of its 
Members, Perhaps a reasonable increase 
should be made at the proper time. 

I do not believe that this is the proper 
time. The Federal Government is today 
spending more than it is taking in; that 
has been true most of the time during 
the past 20 years. Our national debt is 
still increasing and as long as this situa- 
tion prevails we can make no substan- 
tial reduction in our heavy burden of 
taxes. Nor can we overlook the dis- 
turbed world situation; even if it gets no 
worse it will require large and possibly 
increased expenditures in the field of na- 
tional defense for many years to come. 

There is another factor which I hesi- 
tate to mention and yet I think it must 
be considered. That is if Congress votes 
to increase the salaries of its Members 
by 60 percent as proposed in this bill it 
puts every Member and especially those 
who vote for the increase in a more dif- 
ficult position when it comes to voting on 
the many demands which are constantly 
being made for additional Government 
expenditures. We know that if only a 
small part of these demands are met it 
will further unbalance the budget and 
contribute to inflation. 

These times of cold war constitute a 
trying period, a trying period which may 
continue for many years to come. As 
long as it does continue the American 
people are going to have to steel them- 
selves to make more sacrifices, financial 
and otherwise. They have a right to look 
to Congress for leadership in this matter. 
How effective will our leadership be if we 
vote to increase our own salaries by 60 
percent at a time when our national debt 
is growing larger. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Dawson], 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, at the outset, I want it understood 
that I share the feeling that is universal 
among hard-working people. Like 
everyone else, taxpayer, Congressman, 
and judge, I feel I am worth more than 
Iam getting. But the question is, have 
we earned it? 

Isay no, Mr. Chairman. I will not vote 
for a salary increase for myself and my 
colleagues in this House until the budget 
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is balanced and a further tax reduction 
has been granted. 

There has been a lot of testimony taken 
about the difficulty of obtaining com- 
petent men to serve in our Federal dis- 
trict courts and in Congress at the pres- 
ent rate of compensation. As a Member 
of Congress I resent this implication. I 
do not consider myself incompetent and I 
have found that there is no shortage of 
competent men in Utah who would be 
willing to take my place here in Congress 
if I decided not to run for reelection in 
1956. 

Let us look at the record in the pay 
matter. 

When I testified in opposition to this 
increase before the Commission on Judi- 
cial and Congressional Salaries last ses- 
sion, I suggested to the Commission that 
it examine the salaries paid our State 
Officials. I had expected their fact-find- 
ing crew to list the salaries paid gover- 
nors of the 48 States as well as that paid 
members of State courts of general juris- 
diction. Unfortunately, they only ex- 
amined and listed the latter. 

These salaries, however, are significant 
and should be considered in the light of 
this legislation which would increase the 
pay of Federal district judges by $10,000 
as it was reported from committee, 

How does the present Federal district 
judge’s $15,000 salary, with retirement 
at full pay at the age of 70, compare 
with salaries paid equivalent or superior 
court officials in the 48 States? Well, 
gentlemen, it compares very favorably. 

As a matter of fact, the 2 Federal dis- 
trict judges in Utah are—at the present 
$15,000 salary—the highest paid public 
Officials in the State. And there is no 
dearth of applicants for the job when 
1 becomes vacant. 

Compare this salary with that paid our 
five State supreme court justices in Utah. 
They earn $9,000 per year and have to 
run for office—on a nonpartisan ballot 
to be sure—every 10 years. Yet this 
$9,000 has attracted outstanding public 
servants to our highest judicial body in 
Utah. 

Lest you think Utah is unique in its 
judicial pay scale, let us look at the 
record. 

At the present $15,000 salary, Federal 
district. judges are being paid as much 
or more than the members of the supreme 
courts of 33 of the 48 States. And who 
is there here who believes that a Federal 
district judge’s duties are more impor- 
tant than those of the members of the 
States’ courts of last appeal? 

A more valid comparison—one in 
which the duties are more comparable— 
would be to weigh the present salary 
being paid Federal district judges with 
that paid State judges having general 
jurisdiction. Here we find that the pres- 
ent $15,000 salary is greater than the 
salary paid State district judges in all 
but 5 of the 48 States. And I venture 
to state that the retirement provisions 
of State judges having general jurisdic- 
tion are nowhere comparable in liberality 
with those of the Federal district judges 
under the present pay scale. 

At $25,000, Federal district judges 
would be paid more than the supreme 
court judges of any State except New 
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York and no State judge with similar 
responsibilities and duties would make 
anywhere near that amount, except in 
New York where the salary for trial 
judges having general jurisdiction ranges 
from $23,000 to $28,000. 

I regret that I do not have the com- 
parable figures for State and governors, 
but again I venture that they are rather 
conservative when compared with the 
$25,000 salary this bill proposes. 

I strongly believe that any increase in 
congressional or judicial salaries should 
be held in abeyance until more than a 
token tax reduction has been granted and 
until the budget is balanced. If this is 
not acceptable, the effective date of the 
increase should be postponed until Janu- 
ary, 1957. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may require 
to the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr, 
WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill now under consideration pro- 
vides increased salaries for the Federal 
judiciary, Members of Congress, United 
States district attorneys, assistant dis- 
trict attorneys, committee professional 
staffs and clerical staffs. 

In my opinion it is most unfortunate 
that so many differing classifications 
have been joined in this one bill. There 
may be reasons to justify some increases 
and there may be others that are not 
justified. However, under this bill as 
reported to the House it is necessary to 
vote for all whether they are all entitled 
or not, or vote against all even though 
some may be entitled to an increase. 
The unsatisfactory way in which this 
works is illustrated in my own case, I 
am in favor of that portion of the bill 
that increases the salaries of the Federal 
judiciary, but I am opposed to the in- 
crease of congressional salaries as pro- 
vided for in the bill. Thus, to effectuate 
the latter I must vote against the entire 
bill. I regret to be placed in this posi- 
tion. 

Now, as to my reasons for opposition 
to increasing the annual salary of Mem- 
bers to $25,000. Under present condi- 
tions it seems to me this would be un- 
conscionable. The Federal Government 
is running a deficit each year. The Con- 
gress could and should have remedied 
this situation before this time. If this 
had been done, and, a balanced budget 
resulted, then there would have been 
some justification for giving considera- 
tion to increasing the salary of Members 
of Congress. However, until that is 
done Congress should not add to the 
deficit by voting itself a $10,000 annual 
increase. 

The people of this Nation want fur- 
ther reduction in taxes. How can this 
be done if Congress is to add to the ex- 
penses of government? Congress should 
be seeking ways and means of reducing 
expenses instead of increasing the cost 
of government. Let us first balance the 
budget and reduce the cost of Govern- 
ment, then the people will gladly show 
their appreciation and support a reason- 
able increase in salary to Members of 
Congress to meet the increased cost of 
living and the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar that have taken 
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place in the years that have intervened 
since the congressional salary was fixed 
at its present level. 

While this same reasoning could apply 
to the judiciary, yet, we should not over- 
look the fact that our judges are greatly 
underpaid. We owe it to them to see 
that they are fully compensated. For a 
long time they have been underpaid. As 
a result too often we have been denied 
the services of men who could not as- 
sume a judicial position because of the 
inadequacy of the compensation. We 
must give salaries that will attract the 
highest type of character and ability to 
our courts of justice. 

There is also another matter that 
should be given serious consideration 
before we vote ourselves a $10,000 in- 
crease, namely, what about the case of 
the postal workers and Government em- 
ployees in general. While they have had 
several wage increases since an in- 
crease was given to Congress, yet, never- 
theless these workers are being hard 
pressed to make ends meet. We have 
been quibbling over a 5 percent, a 7½ 
percent or a 10 percent increase for 
them and then by this bill, if adopted, 
vote ourselves an increase of nearly 70 
percent. Where is there any justifica- 
tion in this? I cannot bring myself to 
be a party to such an unfair proposal of 
first taking care of ourselves and leaving 
the demands of deserving Government 
employees unanswered. 

I am frank to admit that there may 
be instances where Members of Congress 
find it difficult to get along on the pres- 
ent salary. The necessity to maintain 
two homes, entertain visiting constitu- 
ents, meet heavy election expenses, and, 
the many other demands, charitable and 
otherwise, made upon a Member of Con- 
gress, make it especially difficult for a 
young Member with a growing family to 
meet expenses, with little or no oppor- 
tunity to save anything for the rainy 
day. It is strange that some in the face 
of all this persist in running for reelec- 
tion. It would seem natural and cer- 
tainly justifiable if they should turn 
their attention to more lucrative oppor- 
tunities. Meritorious though these con- 
siderations may be yet, there is an ob- 
ligation that we owe to our people that 
must be given first consideration. 

It is for these and other reasons that 
I feel it is necessary for me to vote 
against the legislation at this time. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. LECOMPTE]. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have great admiration for the Members 
of this House. No doubt many could 
earn incomes far in excess of the salary 
of Congressmen. Some of our outstand- 
ing Members have spoken in favor of this 
bill, but, I find I cannot in good con- 
science support the measure as it comes 
before the House today. It seems to me 
we are presented with a peculiar situa- 
tion. In the 16 years that I have served 
in the House, I do not recall a rule that 
is quite like the rule we are operating 
under at this moment. We have had gag 
rules, we have had open rules, and we 
have had partial gag rules, but here is a 
very peculiar rule indeed. You can 
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change figures and you can strike out, 
but I see no way of adding new sections 
to this bill. I believe the folks in this 
Congress, if they would undertake to 
sample the opinion of the folks at home, 
they would find that the vast majority 
of the taxpayers are not in favor of an 
increase in salary in such proportion as 
this bill provides, An increase for our- 
selves that amounts to substantially 66 
percent of the compensation we are 
getting at the present time and yet we 
have not yet gotten around to the con- 
sideration of even a very modest 5- or 
10-percent increase in salaries of the 
thousands of folks who are employed in 
the post office and under the civil service 
generally. Mr. Chairman, this bill goes 
altogether too far, in my opinion, in 
undertaking to raise the salaries and 
compensation of the Members of Con- 
gress by 66 percent or thereabouts, and 
while I have great admiration for the 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I am inclined to agree with the 
gentleman from North Carolina, the 
committee has gone too far in raising 
the salaries of the members of the judi- 
ciary. I was very much surprised to 
find a section in this bill beginning on 
line 22, page 4, and continuing to and 
including line 9 on page 5, which repre- 
sents to me a deliberate invasion by the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the func- 
tions and authority of other committees 
of the House. I would like to have 
someone on the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary tell me just where in the rules, 
the Committee on the Judiciary is au- 
thorized to handle the salaries of the 
committee staffs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. WALTER. I would like to call 
attention to the fact that the authority 
is in the Reorganization Act. This does 
not provide additional compensation but 
is legislative authorization and is an 
amendment to the Reorganization Act. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I have before me the 
Reorganization Act. I cannot see in it 
anywhere any authority for the great 
Committee on the Judiciary to handle 
the salary schedules of employees of the 
House. This function is vested in the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, my opinion in connec- 
tion with this bill is very much along the 
lines of the gentleman from North Da- 
kota [Mr. BurpicK]. If representative 
government is to prevail and succeed, I 
think every man in this House ought to 
stand up and be recorded with respect 
to his feelings about this matter. Ihave 
heard it whispered around that we might 
be able to slip this bill through without 
any record vote. A record vote is funda- 
mental in representative government. 
There should be no talk, in my opinion, 
of slipping this bill through without a 
record vote. I have the highest respect 
for those who are in favor of this bill. 
Certainly they will want a record vote on 
the measure. Those who have already 
spoken are on record. All other Mem- 
bers realize that a record vote is funda- 
mental to good public policy and to the 
maintenance of representative govern- 
ment. 

There are many other objections that 
I have to this bill. In the State of Iowa 
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it would be unconstitutional, I am quite 
certain, for the Iowa Legislature to in- 
crease the salaries of the members of the 
General Assembly for the session in 
which they are serving. The increase in 
salary would have to take effect at the 
next session, after another election had 
been held. We ran for office last fall 
knowing the salary. This bill proposes 
a big raise and makes it retroactive to 
January 3, when Congress met. The 
voters will not like this idea. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. I would like to re- 
assure the gentleman with respect to a 
record vote. There will be a record 
vote. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

In my opinion that is the correct pro- 
cedure in a representative body; if we are 
going to maintain representative gov- 
ernment in all of its finest traditions, we 
must have a record vote. I think it is 
very wrong for the Members of this 
House to vote themselves an increase in 
salary for this session of Congress when 
every Member knew the salary when he 
became a candidate last year. If a sal- 
ary increase is necessary, it should by all 
means take effect in the next Congress, 
the beginning of the 85th Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CHRISTOPHER]. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I am going to have to vote “no” on the 
record vote on this bill. 

I have every respect for the sincerity 
and judgment of those who are in favor 
of this salary increase. I am willing to 
confess that I served 2 years in the 81st 
Congress, and if I count the expenses of 
my campaigns, which came out of my 
own pocket, I donated my time, and the 
job owed me $3,000 when I went home. 
But notwithstanding that fact, we have 
to look back to conditions that prevail 
in my district at the present time. 

Maybe some of you people who come 
from where it has been raining in the 
last 3 years do not realize what has hap- 
pened out along the Kansas border where 
I live and where Congressman CLIFFORD 
Horx lives. We have farmers driving 70 
and 75 miles into Kansas City to work in 
the defense plants there, or at Bendix, 
Westinghouse, or John Deere, at from 
$1.60 to $1.87 an hour, in order that they 
may make a little money off the farm 
to keep foreclosure from making them 
homeless. 

We are cattle people out in my coun- 
try, dairy cattle people; there are some 
beef cattle, but mostly dairy cattle. We 
have had our price supports on dairy 
products slashed from 90 percent of 
parity to 75 percent of parity, and that 
made the price of milch cows drop from 
$300 a head to whatever they would sal- 
vage at the packing house, which is about 
$100 apiece. 

There is a small lens factory in my 
home town that makes eyeglass lenses. 
Because of the fact that they can be 
made in Puerto Rico, bootlegged into the 
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country and sold here, that little lens 
factory may be forced to shut down. 

People are unemployed in my country. 
Remember, we have had 1 year of flood, 
3 years of drought, and 2 years of Ezra 
Taft Benson in Missouri; a farm out 
there is a liability. 

I cannot vote for this measure and go 
back and face my people. 

We have old-age pensioners out there 
who are very deserving. They are being 
taken off the pension rolls because per- 
haps they have a son or a daughter or 
some other relative who owns a home. 
They say to the old-age pensioner, man 
or woman, “If you will move into a little 
log hut somewhere and live by yourself 
we can continue to pay you your little 
stipend, but if you live with any of your 
relatives we will assume that they are 
able to take care of you.” When con- 
ditions are thus in my district I cannot 
demand a vote to raise my own salary. 
You must remember that the per capita 
income of farm people is only $914 per 
year, and unemployment in my district 
is widespread. I am going to have to 
vote in the negative on the rolleall. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN]. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
making this statement for the purpose of 
making my reasons for voting for the 
judge and congressional salary increase 
clear to everyone concerned. 

The first reason is the fact that con- 
gressional salaries have been raised but 
once during the past 27 years and that 
was a 25 percent increase in 1946. Dur- 
ing the past 27 years living expenses in 
the city of Washington according to 
Labor Department's figures have in- 
creased 316 percent. We have increased 
the salaries of Government employees 
on six different occasions since 1941, 
amounting to more than 100 percent, and 
have recently voted at $325 million sal- 
ary increase for Army officers. 

When I came to Washington as a 
Member of Congress, there were only 
approximately 20 people connected with 
the Government who received higher sal- 
aries than the Members of Congress. 
The President, Vice President, Supreme 
Court Judges, Cabinet Officers and 2 or 3 
other officials connected with the Gov- 
ernment were the only people receiving 
higher salaries than Congressmen at 
that time. Now I understand there are 
approximately 5,000 employees con- 
nected with the Government receiving 
higher salaries than Congressmen. Iam 
certain that all my constituents and 
everyone realizes that Members of Con- 
gress are compelled to retain 2 homes 
and they are the only class of people, 
that I am aware of, connected with the 
Government who are required to con- 
tinuously maintain two homes, 

I had some cash reserve when I came 
to Congress; however, during my tour of 
duty here, I have spent that reserve and 
found it necessary to borrow on my in- 
Surance policies. Actual figures show 
that I am receiving $2,904 less in sal- 
ary today than a Congressman was re- 
ceiving on September 13, 1938 when I 
was elected to Congress. 
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One great expense is official trips to 
and from his district. Last year I made 
13 official trips to my district and the 
Government paid only 1 trip. 

I would like to insert the enclosed fig- 
ures for the record which show that 
after income tax and other deductions 
have been made on the proposed $25,000 
salary increase, the Members of Con- 
gress will be receiving only an approxi- 
mate $3,000 increase under the bill now 
being considered. 


| 1939 Now | Proposed 


(Present pay of Congress- 
men, $12,500 plus $2,500 


b $10, 000 815, 000 $25, 000 
Federal income ta $372 | $2, 394 $5, 836 
Net paid after Income tax $9, 628 |$12, 706 $19, 164 
Cost of living ind 100 0.53 0.53 
Actual purchasing power 

of salary less tax ......--- $9, 628 | $6,724 $10, 157 


In comparative purchasing power, 
Congressmen now are getting $2,904 
less than in 1939. S. 462 would bring an 
actual take-home pay increase, in pres- 
ent buying power, of only $529 over 1939 
or a raise of $3,433 over the present sal- 
ary basis, which went into effect. Janu- 
ary 1947. 

I am making this statement as I do 
not want to be considered a demagogue 
by voting against a salary increase bill 
and then accepting the benefits of same. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HAYWORTH]. 

Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
since coming to Washington I have had 
a rude awakening in regard to what can 
happen to a Congressman’s salary. 
With the experience of only a few weeks 
I can see that it might be even harder 
to put savings aside out of a Congress- 
man’s salary than from the salary of a 
college professor. 

I might favor a modest increase. At 
the same time, I do not think I should 
vote myself a sizable increase within 6 
weeks after taking office. In the teach- 
ing profession, where I have been all my 
life, we treat the question of salary with 
a modest hopefulness. I have never 
asked for a raise in pay—although I 
certainly do not think that is necessarily 
to my credit. 

In this matter, therefore, I have voted 
against the pay raise for Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to speak in opposition to a 
pay raise for Congressmen at this time, 
particularly one of the size which is sug- 
gested here today. Although I think 
that there are many things that could 
be done to increase the attractiveness of 
the job of a Congressman, for instance 
reducing the cost of campaigning, I can- 
not feel that the present legislation is 
proper, particularly in view of the un- 
balanced Federal budget, other prior 
needs for Government funds, and the 
currently very heavy burden on the av- 
erage taxpayer. For these reasons, 
among others, I am voting in opposition 
to this legislation. I wish to make it 
clear, however, that in so doing I am in 
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no way challenging the good motives 
of those who differ with me on this 
matter. : 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. AsH- 
MORE]. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this bill for several reasons. 

I am primarily opposed to it because 
the amount of the increase is exorbitant. 
It is completely out of line with salary 
increases in the business world in gen- 
eral. The fact that Members of Con- 
gress and Federal judges have not re- 
ceived an increase in salary since 1946 
does not justify an annual $10,000 raise. 
If past Congresses have slept over their 
rights and failed to gradually increase 
compensation of Members and Federal 
judges, then that is water over the dam. 
If increases were in order at intervals 
during the last 8 or 10 years, as many 
claim, they should have been granted 
when due. But now it is not right for 
this Congress to vote an increase suffi- 
cient to satisfy both present and past 
needs. 

I do not believe the voting public will 
look favorably upon such action. I real- 
ize that the special commission appointed 
to study the question recommended an 
even larger increase, but notwithstand- 
ing that, all the national polls I have 
seen show that the public is about 2 to 
1 against this bill. 

Ladies and gentlemen, do you know 
that this increase alone is more than the 
annual wage of the average voter. We 
should consider all angles of this case 
before it is too late, Let us not fool our- 
selves, because we are not going to fool 
the taxpayers. If this bill passes, sev- 
eral Members will be defeated in the 
next election on the strength of it—and 
probably a great many will fall by the 
wayside. 

The public probably would accept a 
raise of three or four thousand dollars 
per year, because that would be more in 
keeping with the general policy of both 
private industry and other branches of 
the Government. But I am satisfied 
that a raise of more than three or four 
thousand dollars will be resented by the 
people back home. One Member who 
appeared on television a few nights ago 
is already receiving “bundles for the aid 
of underpaid Congressmen.” ‘This is 
sarcasm, of course, but it reflects the 
contempt of the people. 

Furthermore, if we raise our own sal- 
ary, then all the people on a salary will 
feel perfectly justified in demanding. 
more money. It will open the door of 
inflation for more Federal spending. It 
will be just another step away from a 
balanced budget. It will make it al- 
most impossible for Congress to say no 
to many unncessary and unreasonable 
demands for increased appropriations. 
It is awfully hard to refuse your friends 
when you have just cut yourself a large 
slice of pie—and at the same time, it is 
certainly bad manners, 

I have said on numerous occasions, 
the only sensible and reasonable way to 
reduce taxes is first to reduce spending. 
I repeat that again, with the reminder 
that the average citizen wants both taxes 
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and the national debt reduced: In- 
creasing our own salary 6634 percent will 
tend to enlarge these burdens, when the 
great need is to reduce them. 

We should not only preach economy; 
but remember that it is far more effective 
if we also practice it. Briefly, Mr. Speak- 
er, for these reasons, I feel we should kill 
this bill to increase the salaries of Fed- 
eral judges and Members of Congress. 
I realize I am probably in the minority 
today, but nevertheless, I believe I am 
right, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Chairman, I am on 
my feet so that there will be no doubt 
about my position with respect to H. R. 
3828, to adjust the salaries of judges of 
the United States courts, United States 
attorneys, Members of Congress, and for 
other purposes. 

In the little more than 2 years in which 
I have been privileged to represent the 
First Congressional District of Connecti- 
cut in this body, I have had some experi- 
ence with respect to the responsibility 
and work involved and reasonable and 
just compensation for the job. 

I am glad to publicly state that I will 
support the salary increase proposed in 
this bill. 

As to the judges, it is absurd to ask 
competent, properly trained lawyers to 
assume the high responsibility of the 
Federal bench at the present salary rate. 

Our judges make up the finest judi- 
cial body in the world, and this Nation, 
on the recommendation of every quali- 
fied investigation that has been made, 
should pay them a salary reasonably 
commensurate with the responsibility 
which they carry. 

Membership in Congress today is, for 
the most of us, a full-time, all-year- 
around job. 

For many of us, it requires that we 
maintain 2 homes and that is par- 
ticularly true of those who live within 
a radius of 500 miles of Washington, 
D. C. In addition to the burden of 
maintaining two homes, practically all 
of the Members are required to make 
several trips to their districts during 
each session of Congress. 

All of these round trips excepting one, 
are paid for out of our own pockets. 

My own experience, which from con- 
versation with others I understand to be 
common to the entire membership, is 
that I am called upon to make a great 
number of contributions to worthy 
causes in the district which I have the 
honor to represent. The demand is very 
heavy. 

But for the purposes of this discussion, 
let me exclude from consideration the 
contributions, donations, expenses in- 
volved in maintaining two residences, 
and the heavy cost of frequent trans- 
portation. 

If none of these factors were present, 
and in certain isolated instances they 
may not be, it is my considered judg- 
ment that the job of representing a con- 
gressional district is worth the increase 
recommended by the Commission on 
Judicial and Congressional Salaries. 

cI——100 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not state that I, 
as an individual, am worth this much 
money, but I do state that the position 
is worth the money. 

The voters of my district will have an 
opportunity to decide whether I am the 
one who should continue to carry this 
responsibility and the one who should be 
paid the salary recommended. 

Unless this salary increase is voted, 
sooner or later, the Congress of the 
United States will be made up of 1 or 2, 
classes of people. 

You will have in the Congress only the 
well to do, who because of material 
wealth alone, can afford to serve in this 
capacity. 

Or you will have in Congress a group 
of representatives not capable of earn- 
ing the present $15,000 a year in any 
other walk of life. 

Thus, it is possible that in the very 
near future, the Congress will be divided 
between the rich and the incompetent, 
with a sprinkling of struggling, sacri- 
ficial souls. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that it will be 
a poor day for the United States when its 
Congress, the greatest legislative body 
in the world, falls to that low estate. 

Men and women with families, par- 
ticularly with young and growing chil- 
dren, will disappear from this Congress. 
And when this happens, we will have lost 
something of great value. 

Because of the limitations of time I 
do not now try to spell out every benefit 
that can be brought to this House by 
men and women who are living day to 
day with the problem of raising children 
and of preserving family life. 

Suffice it to say that these are the peo- 
ple who really know what is meant by 
the cost of living, who come to grips 
every day with the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick maker. 

They do not need the expert advice of 
economic statisticians in order to under- 
stand the problems of the average 
citizen. 

Besides, as we face from day to day 
in this body the problem of peace and 
war, I think that no man or woman is 
as qualified to vote on this issue as those 
who have children of their own who will 
be called upon to carry the guns or if 
necessary, to spill the blood. 

It is unnecessary to take the time of 
the House to spell out the dreadful con- 
sequences which would attend this Na- 
tion if this body ever becomes a body 
attractive only to incompetents. 

I have no fear about the willingness 
of the American people to pay a salary 
at which the average man and woman 
can decently and reasonably support 
himself as a Representative of Congress. 
My only fear is that all of our people 
may not be fully informed as to the 
factual situation which makes this salary 
increase a necessity. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
may I ask how the time stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois has 35 minutes remaining, 
the gentleman from New York, 28. 
Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
T yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Gwinn]. d 
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- Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I did 
some reading last night on the subject 
of congressional salaries. I was sur- 
prised to learn that Members of the 1st 
Congress were paid $6 for each day while 
Congress was in session. My first 
thought was “Why those early Congress- 
men must have thought of themselves 
as rather cheap help to accept such a 
compensation.” They had to pay some 
farmhand to take their place back home. 
It was a great distance to Washington 
and they had to maintain themselves 
while in Washington. Then it occurred 
to me that they had a different concept 
of what their duties were under the 
earlier interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. It was not that they were servants 
of the Government. The Government 
was merely an agency to defend life and 
property—nothing else. So they got 
their pay from the farm for defending 
their farms. I got this idea from re- 
reading the oath that they took then— 
the same oath we have all taken—which 
says: 

I, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic; that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same; that I take this 
obligation freely, without any mental reser- 
vation or purpose of evasion, and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties of the 
office on which I am about to enter. So help 
me God. 


Then, in considering the value of my 
own services in defending the Constitu- 
tion, it was obvious that I have failed, 
The $150,000 that I have received thus 
far in salary has been paid for services 
in a case that I have lost. I have been 
a witness to further and further disin- 
tegration of the constitutional limita- 
tions on Government and the incredible 
extension of unlimited functions and 
powers of Government. I have wit- 
nessed the transfer of a quarter of all 
our citizens’ property to the Govern- 
ment itself. That has increased the 
power, tyranny, and functions of un- 
limited government. At the same time, 
it has reduced proportionately the ca- 
pacity of the individual to take care of 
himself. If I feel that way about myself 
as a failure, you can imagine how I feel 
about the other fellow. Besides all that, 
since I have voted against all the groups 
feeding at the public trough and have 
received my share of the condemnation 
for that, how can I benefit myself by my 
own vote when I was so eager to deny 
all others? 

Apart from the question of the value 
of the services, who is going to pay for 
the raises proposed? It does not seem 
democratic to charge the general tax- 
payer. We have done nothing but re- 
duce his estate. We cannot hit the Gov- 
ernment, because it is broke. Indeed, 
we cannot charge the Republic which 
we took the oath to defend, because 
everyone agrees that we are operating 
as a democracy, and as a democracy we 
are violating the Republic. Would it not 
be more appropriate for us to congre- 
gate in rump session on the grounds 
somewhere outside of the Chamber and 
vote a raise in salary to be paid by those 
who have received the benefits? Or per- 
haps we could operate more purely as a 
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democracy by letting the people them- 
selves vote for our raises. 

Perhaps I could vote for this raise if 
we had even made a start toward a re- 
affirmation of the constitutional limited 
functions of Government under the Re- 
public and a repeal of the unlimited 
power to tax and borrow and spend and 
go in debt and run deficits. The House 
tried that, too, and failed. 

The corn boys near the end of the last 
session in a burst of conscience said: 
“We have got to do something to reverse 
the trend—reduce taxes, and so forth.” 
So the tallest of the corn said: “Yes; we 
must do something. We must find the 
group to be sacrificed. Which one will it 
be?” It never occurred to corn how ap- 
propriate it would be for corn to offer it- 
self as the first sacrifice and deny itself 
the subsidies it has been receiving for 17 
long years. So they picked on lowly 
peanuts to be thrown out and denied its 
subsidies. The debate went on for nearly 
2 days. Corn said: “Why our country 
would get on just as well if we never 
raised any more peanuts. Why let them 
feed in the public trough? Peanuts are 
sort of indigestible anyway.” Then with 
a fury that was wonderful to behold pea- 
nuts rose up on the floor from every- 
where—Virginia, Carolina, Texas—and 
they said: “Why of all the pretense, the 
crust; of all the groups feeding in the 
public trough the one that ought to get 
on its knees and ask forgiveness is corn.” 
They so shamed corn and frightened all 
the other feeders around the trough who 
might be affected if peanuts lost, that 
when the vote was taken, it was 228 to 
170 that peanuts should stay in. 

You know how impossible it is to kick 
one group at a time out of a feeding 
trough. They simply keep coming in 
some other place with more than before. 
That leads to confusion, contention, and 
is certain ultimately to lead to violence. 
Now on what theory are the corn Mem- 
bers entitled to a raise for that job? 
Certainly not from the taxpayers. May- 
be corn is entitled to something from 
corn, pigs, cows, mules, and chickens. 
For certainly if corn is to be subsidized 
and communalized and owned by the 
Government those that feed on corn 
cannot remain in the free market. They 
must be taken in, too. So it is doubtful 
if corn is entitled to an increase because 
they lost to peanuts. 

The peanut Members might be en- 
titled to a raise at first blush but on 
examination we can see they did them- 
selves no permanent good. Winning 
their case merely uncovered other 
groups—endless numbers of groups— 
entitled to the same treatment. For cer- 
tainly if peanuts are entitled to subsidies 
everything growing under the sun can 
qualify. You must have noticed that the 
vegetable group at their last convention 
of the Farm Bureau Federation has or- 
ganized to present their claims. So that 
those who are entitled to extra compen- 
sation for this kind of business are fully 
prepared to get smeared by spinach. 

“Oh,” but you say, “we have done 
many things besides subsidize foodstuffs 
and houses and power. We have done 
some good even if you call all this evil.“ 
Well, that debate can be ended by strik- 
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ing a balance to see whether the sum 
total of what is right exceeds the total 
of what is wrong. 

During the 10 years of my service here 
I have found few opportunities to pre- 
sent the conservative point of view. It 
seemed such a waste of your time, that 
my speeches were delivered to the Ap- 
pendix. Some of you have been good 
enough to tell me that you have read 
them. What has shocked me more than 
anything else has been our inability to 
see what everybody else can see, espe- 
cially those witnesses abroad that we are 
so concerned about. After World War II 
was over, Goering and Ribbenthrop and 
others were behind bars. Henry J. Tay- 
lor, a great war correspondent, went to 
see them. Some of the most startling 
reports of their conversations appeared 
at that time. One of them was this quo- 
tation from Goering: 

Your America is doing many things in the 
economic field which we found out caused 
us so much trouble. You are trying to con- 
trol people's wages and prices—people’s work. 
If you do that, you must control people's 
lives. And no country can do that part 
way. I tried it and failed. Nor can any 
country do it all the way either. I tried that 
too and it failed. You are no better planners 
than we. I should think your economists 
would read what happened here. 

Germany has been beaten, eliminated, but 
it will be interesting to watch the develop- 
ment of the remaining great powers, the 
stupidities they practice within their home- 
lands, their internal strife, and their battles 
of wits abroad, 

Will it be as it always has been that coun- 
tries will not learn from the mistakes of 
others and will continue to make the mis- 
takes of others all over again and again? 


There is not a Member in this House 
who could have voted for a raise in the 
salary for the members of the Parlia- 
ments of Germany or Russia or Italy or 
England at the peak of the Socialist 
management of their economies. If we 
are doing the same thing, my fellow 
Members, and they all say that we are, 
then, why should we pretend any further 
that we are serving the Republic and are 
entitled for good performance to a raise 
in our compensation? It has not been 
shown, Our hesitation, our timidity in 
this business, now and in the last ses- 
sion, must be explained by the fact that 
we know in our hearts that we are doing 
those very things that Goering calls so 
tragically to our attention. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to be the 
first to vote for an increase in compensa- 
tion the moment we take the first steps 
to reverse, honestly and permanently, 
the trend toward unlimited government 
and reaffirm the constitutional limita- 
tions on the functions of government. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
WEAVER]. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this bill. 

I feel that there is no justification 
whatsoever for an increase in basic sal- 
ary for Members of Congress or mem- 
bers of the judiciary at this time. I fur- 
ther feel that an increase such as is 
recommended is out of perspective, un- 
reasonable, and unfair to the American 
taxpayer. 
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Our objective should be a balanced 
budget, and this is an example of some 
of the fat that can be eliminated. 

We must rebuild our financial reserves 
and develop a strong economic America. 

There may, however, be some justi- 
fication for additional mileage expense 
to and from the District on urgent mat- 
ters, but, for the most part, Congress- 
men should be on the job here during 
the session. 

I do not intend to betray the trust 
placed in me by my constituents by sup- 
porting unrealistic measures to increase 
the cost of government when our ob- 
jectives should be to economize. 

I can find no basis to support H. R. 
3828 as it has been reported from the 
House Judiciary Committee, and I intend 
to vote against it. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
CHASE]. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. Chairman, as I an- 
nounced several weeks ago, I shall not 
vote for an increase in the salaries of 
the Members of Congress or Federal 
judges. 

In seeking election to Congress I vig- 
orously stressed the crying need of the 
American taxpayer for relief in his tax 
burden. 

Reducing nonessential spending is the 
most effective way to reduce our taxes. 
Necessary spending is a must, but un- 
necessary spending should not be in- 
dulged in these critical times. 

I knew what my salary would be when 
I applied to the voters for the job of 
Congressman. In a sense, I repre- 
sented to them that I would be glad to 
work for the prevailing salary. In view 
of my public utterances on the all-im- 
portant task of reducing the cost of gov- 
ernment in all items, large and small, I 
feel that I am personally pledged to op- 
pose a salary increase. Should I vote 
for an increase in my own salary, my 
many protests against the continually 
mounting cost of government would 
seem hypocritical. 

The present salary of Congressmen, 
which far exceeds the salaries of many 
other Government employees who have 
dedicated their lives to Government 
service—some of which salaries are in- 
adequate and should be increased—is 
sufficient to meet the needs of a Con- 
gressman who limits himself and family 
to a fair and reasonable standard of 
living. 

As to judicial salaries, I regard the 
present scale as sufficient. The average 
Federal judge has attained such age 
that, considering his present family re- 
sponsibilities and assurance of life ten- 
ure, he is quite fairly compensated as 
far as salary is concerned. If the vol- 
ume of Federal judicial work has been 
so unduly increased as to result in 
crowded dockets, and so forth, raising 
the salaries of the judges will not relieve 
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the situation. More judges should be 
appointed. A judge can properly dis- 
pose of only a limited amount of judicial 
business in a given period. Increasing 
the salary will not increase the output 
of the judge. 

And I cannot agree that we should in- 
crease judicial salaries in order to attract 
into the judicial ranks lawyers who, in 
private life, have the highest earning 
capacities. From my observation over 
the years, some of our outstanding 
jurists were drawn from private law 
practices which were not outstandingly 
lucrative. The financial standing or 
moneymaking ability of a lawyer, in my 
opinion, has slight relationship to his 
qualifications as a jurist. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Indiana | Mr. BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, during 
the 83d Congress, I made the statement 
on the floor of the House that I felt we 
should balance the budget and reduce 
taxes before considering salary in- 
creases for Members. 

The 83d Congress made the greatest 
tax cut in history and it was a tax cut 
that was equally beneficial to all groups. 
However, the budget was not balanced 
and there seems to be no chance to bal- 
ance it this year. It is true that my vote 
and the votes of many Members would 
have reduced expenditures, balanced the 
budget and even would have reduced the 
public debt. We were in the minority 
but I shall join these same colleagues 
again in an attempt to work for economy 
and efficiency in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

When this result has been accom- 
plished, I then feel that we shall have 
earned the increased salary that has 
been proposed in House Resolution 3828. 
After all, we were elected to represent 
the people of our districts and to think 
first of them. 

It is true that the present salary is 
inadequate especially for those who have 
no other business or source of income. 
At the same time, I feel that all of the 
Members of the Congress have devoted 
themselves to their work from the view- 
point of service. That is the way I sin- 
cerely feel about it. After all, if we stop 
this deficit spending and secure greater 
economy and efficiency in Government, 
then the dollars that we are paid will 
have more value. Thus, it would be pos- 
sible to help ourselves and all of the 
people in our respective districts, instead 
of adding to the inflationary process by 
greater spending and the resultant in- 
creased deficits. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. SADLAK]. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, as the 
Representative at Large from the State 
of Connecticut, having the largest con- 
stituency on this side of the aisle, I am 
very much in agreement with the re- 
marks made during the debate on the 
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rule by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dies], who represents the largest con- 
stituency on the other side of the aisle. 

I rose primarily, Mr. Chairman, to 
make this observation, although I am 
unqualified for this bill; and it is this. 
The one Member from my hometown of 
Rockville, Conn., who had previously 
served in this Chamber 50 years ago, Mr. 
E. Stevens Henry, I noted in my local 
hometown paper 2 weeks ago, was one of 
those Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who did not collect any of his 
salary until the 2-year term to which he 
had been elected had been served. 

Mr. Chairman, I find as the other 
Member of Congress from my hometown 
that I cannot cope in my expense budget 
with my distinguished and eminent 
predecessor, Mr. E. Stevens Henry, who 
was a man of great wealth. He repre- 
sented the First Connecticut District at 
that time, and I now represent the State 
at large. 

If this bill as it emanated from the 
Committee on Rules had provided op- 
portunity to reimburse Members of Con- 
gress for the trips they would make to 
their districts for official business, then 
I would propose that each Member be 
reimbursed for the trip made each week- 
end to his district, provided he or she 
signed a voucher that such trip to the 
district for official purposes had been 
made. The total salary could then be 
accordingly decreased. 

There I find myself having the great- 
est difficulty, inasmuch as I return to 
my district every Saturday and hold of- 
fice hours and meet with my constitu- 
ents, I have never said “No” to an invi- 
tation to a meeting where my constitu- 
ents desired to tell me of their problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in complete ac- 
cord with this bill and shall, vote for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, un- 
der which the bill is being considered, no 
amendments will be in order to the- bill 
except proposals to strike any of its pro- 
visions or to increase or decrease the 
amounts authorized therein. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 8 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 5 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
Chief Justice of the. United States and to 
the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, is amended by striking 
out 825.500“ and substituting therefor 
“$35,500”, and by striking out “$25,000” and 
substituting therefor 835,000.“ 

(b) Section 44 (d) of title 28, United 
States Code, relating to circuit judges, is 
amended by striking out 817,500“ and sub- 
stituting therefor “$25,000.” 

(c) Section 135 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to district judges, is amended 
by striking out “$15,000” and substituting 
therefor “$22,500", and by striking out 
“$15,500” and substituting therefor “$23,000.” 

(d) Section 173 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Court of 
Claims, is amended by striking out “$17,500” 
and substituting therefor 825,000.“ 

(e) Section 213 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, is amended by 
striking out “$17,500" and substituting 
“$25,000.” 

(t) Section 252 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Customs 
Court, is amended by striking out “$15,000” 
and substituting therefor 822,500.“ 
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(g) The first paragraph of section 4 of the 
act approved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 322; 48 
U. S. C., sec. 101), as amended, relating to 
the District Court for the District of Alaska, 
is amended by striking out 815,000“ and 
substituting therefor 822,500.“ 

(h) Section 3 of the act approved May 24, 
1940 (54 Stat. 220), as amended, relating to 
the judge of the District Court of the Virgin 
Islands, is amended by striking out 815,000“ 
and substituting therefor “$22,500.” 

(i) Section 7443 (c) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, relating to judges of the 
Tax Court of the United States, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) Salary: Each judge shall receive sal- 
ary at the rate of $22,500 per annum to be 
paid in monthly installments.” 

(j) Article 67 of the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice, relating to judges of the Court 
of Military Appeals, is amended by striking 
out “$17,500" and -substituting therefor 
825.000.“ 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina: On page 1, line 7, strike out 
835,500“ and insert in lieu thereof “$30,500”, 
and in line 8, strike out 835,000“ and insert 
in lieu thereof 330,000.“ 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a very simple amend- 
ment. What it does is to reduce the 
figure carried in the bill for the Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court from the figure of $35,500 down to 
the figure of $30,500 and to reduce the 
figure carried in the bill for Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court from $35,- 
000 down to the figure of $30,000. 

Mr. Chairman, this reduces the amount 
carried in the bill by $5,000 per year, but 
it is a $5,000 per year increase for the 
members of the Supreme Court. I sub- 
mit that is all that can be justified, and 
I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
briefly to recite in opposition to the 
amendment that the Lord Chancellor of 
England receives the equivalent of $40,- 
000 a year, and the chief justice of the 
Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York receives $35,000 plus $3,000 ex- 
penses. Certainly, we would not want 
to treat the judges of our highest court in 
a way indicated by this amendment in 
comparison to what the English do and 
in comparison to what the State of New 
York does. 

The dignity and importance of our 
highest court demands greater respect 
than is indicated by the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina) there were—ayes 27, noes 161. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this time to read a tele- 
gram dated today which I received from 
our former President, Harry S. Truman, 
It is as follows: 

Hon. JOHN McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have been asked for my opinion on the 
report of the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries. I am heartily in 
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favor of the salary raises. Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and judges have always been 
underpaid. The people are perfectly willing 
that these important servants of theirs 
should have adequate compensation. I hope 
you will push the bill through to a successful 
conclusion. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina: Page 2, line 2, strike out “$25,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$22,500.” 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, this reduces the figure call- 
ing for an increase for circuit judges, 
from $25,000 to $22,500, or a reduction 
of $2,500, leaving a $5,000 increase for 
these gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. JONES]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a further amendment 
to section 1. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina: On page 2, line 5, strike out “$22,- 
500“ and insert in lieu thereof 620,000“; 
and in line 6, strike out 823,000“ and insert 
in lieu thereof “$20,500.” 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment reduces the 
amount carried in this bill for the Fed- 
eral district judges by $2,500, leaving 
those judges with a $5,000 per year in- 
crease in salary. 

Mr. Chairman, I have amendments 
here to reduce the figures carried in this 
bill for all the other judges. These re- 
ductions would be the same as contained 
in this amendment. In view of the sen- 
timent of the House, I would be wasting 
my time to offer them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jones], 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 508 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$ 508. Salaries. 

“The Attorney General shall fix the an- 
nual salaries of United States attorneys, as- 
sistant United States attorneys, and attor- 
neys appointed under section 503 of this title 
within the following limitations: 

“United States attorneys—not less than 
$12,000 or more than $20,000; and 

“Assistant United States attorneys and 
attorneys appointed under section 503 of this 
title—not less than $6,000 or more than 
$15,000.” 

(b) The salaries of United States attor- 
neys and assistant United States attorneys 
for the districts of Alaska, Canal Zone, and 
the Virgin Islands are subject to the pro- 
visions of section 508 of title 28, United 
States Code. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
intend to say anything about this bill. 
This is the old familiar tune they are 
singing around here today. 

In my younger days I had a good job 
in a sawmill. I was earning the hand- 
some salary of $1.25a day. One evening 
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the employees decided to have a meeting 
to see if we could persuade the boss to 
give us a small raise of 25 cents a day, 
which would make us receive $1.50 for 
an 11-hour day. We almost had to swap 
our beds for a lantern to get to and from 
the sawmill. In the fall of the year we 
went to work before daylight and we 
came home after dark. After some 
argument pro and con, one of our num- 
ber got up and said, “You fellows are 
fixing to kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. We are getting too much 
already and should have a reduction. 
A dollar a day is all the money that any 
man here is worth.” 

My opinion is that a lot of Members 
who have spoken here today who feel 
that we are not entitled to a salary 
raise—my advice to these Members 
would be, “Go back home and help elect 
a better man to Congress to take your 
place; one that will be worth the 
money.” 

As for me, I came here to do a good 
job and Iam putting in all my time in an 
effort to give my district the kind of 
representation that I believe they are 
entitled to. My telephone is open 24 
hours a day. I invite my constituents 
to call on me. If I had flood or drought 
in my district, they would need me much 
more than they do now. I think this 
argument that somebody has had a mis- 
fortune in some parts of our country 
and that for that reason he ought not 
to ask for a salary raise, is out of line. 
Wait until the farmers make a good crop 
in the West is what the argument boils 
down to. I think that argument is out 
of line. They need a good man to repre- 
sent them here if they have a distressed 
condition in the district more than they 
would during good times. 

We are working hard to help our con- 
stituents get relief during floods and 
drought; we are working to get money to 
build new schools; many good things 
that go to your district and mine for the 
interest of all of our people is because 
they have a good Congressman here 
looking after their affairs. 

I would like to ask all those who are 
going to vote against this salary raise 
because they do not think they are worth 
it to just give me the increase in their 
salary which this bill grants. I could use 
some of it handsomely. 

This bill will pass and I want to make 
an observation. How many of these 
Members who talk against this pay raise 
will refuse to take the money when the 
time comes. There is not in my humble 
opinion a single, solitary one. Most of 
them are talking to hear themselves talk. 
They know that a majority of the people 
in the Congress need this salary raise and 
I am not talking for myself alone. I 
know them. I am looking at many young 
men right here in the Congress. Some 
of the best men in this Congress can 
hardly stay here because they do not 
receive enough salary. 

We heard the argument here a while 
ago that because George Washington or 
somebody else served for $6 a day we 
ought to. There is no sense in that kind 
of argument. This is not the 18th cen- 
tury. We have the richest country in 
all the world. We are here making laws 
to protect the oil industry and all the 
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other large industries of our great coun- 
try. We are taking care of their busi- 
ness and, my friends, the governmental 
affairs is their business. And I say, 
Mr. Chairman, that they ought to be 
willing to pay for it, and furthermore 
they are willing. 

Do you know what it would cost the 
people of my district to keep me here at 
$25,000 a year? It would cost 1½ cent 
per capita. I ask any man in my district 
if that is not little enough to pay for 
your Congressman’s services. Figure 
that out. It is a pittance compared to 
the service rendered. It is ridiculous for 
us to come here today and argue against 
a small salary raise for Congress and 
our judges. Yet if you should stop the 
giveaway program, or foreign aid, for 8 
hours it will pay the entire raise for our 
Congressmen for a full term and have 
money left. 

The majority of the Members here to- 
day who are talking against this bill are 
just timid and are afraid to tell the 
truth. They want this raise as much as 
you or I and they are going to take it 
when the time comes. I wonder how 
many votes we would find against this 
measure if those Members who voted 
against it would receive no increase. Let 
us be honest with ourselves. This is 
the only place that the Congressman can 
receive a salary raise. The Constitution 
puts it squarely up to us to raise our 
own salaries when the time comes that 
it is necessary. Let us not quibble fur- 
ther about this matter. Let us have the 
temerity to speak out the things that we 
know are right and do the right thing, 
vote this salary increase. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) The compensation of the Dep- 
uty Attorney General shall be at the rate of 
$21,000 per annum. 

(b) The compensation of the Solicitor 
General shall be at the rate of $20,500 per 
annum. 

(c) The compensation of each Assistant 
Attorney General, other than the Adminis- 
trative Assistant Attorney General, shall be 
at the rate of $20,000 per annum. 

Sec. 4. (a) The matter preceding the seml- 
colon in section 601 (a) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows. 

“(a) The compensation of Senators, Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, Delegates from the 
Territories, and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico is $22,500 per annum each; 
and the compensation of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives shall be at the rate 
of $35,000 per annum.” 

(b) Section 104 of title 3 of the United 
States Code (relating to the compensation 
of the Vice President) is amended by striking 
out “$30,000” and substituting therefor 
“$35,000.” 

(c) Subsection (e) of section 202 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended (2 U. S. C., sec. 72a), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) The professional staff members of the 
standing committees shall receive annual 
compensation, to be fixed by the chairman, 
ranging from $5,000 to $10,000, and the cleri+ 
cal staff shall receive annual compensation 
ranging from $2,000 to $10,000.” 

(d) Subsection (b) of section 2 of the 
act of October 24, 1951 (5 U. S. C., sec. 932b), 
is amended by striking out “$11,646 per an- 
num” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
maximum scheduled rate of the highest 
grade established by the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended,“. 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Burpick: On 
page 4, line 15, strike out “$22,500” and insert 
“$17,500.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Dakota is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not want 5 minutes. 

The effect of this amendment is that 
the $17,500 and the $2,500 expense al- 
lowance will make $20,000 salary for 
Congressmen. I do not care to argue the 
matter; I am just submitting it because 
I think it is the right thing to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Murray of 
Tennessee) there were—ayes 63, noes 
176. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BURLESON: On 
page 4, line 22, strike out line 22 through 
line 25; and on page 5, line 1, strike out 
line 1 through line 9. 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment takes out the personnel in- 
cluded in subsection (c) of section 4 
which serve the various committees of 
the House of Representatives. 

I call your attention to the Reorgan- 
ization Act, Public Law 601, 79th Con- 
gress, in which the Committee on House 
Administration is charged with the re- 
sponsibility and has the jurisdiction for 
the employment of persons by the House, 
including the clerks for Members and 
committees, reporters of debates, and 
so forth. 

This is not a matter of claiming juris- 
diction for the Committee on House 
Administration, but, rather, it is a mat- 
ter of orderly procedure, which I do not 
think we will have as provided in this 
bill. I am aware, of course, that there 
are a number of chairmen of committees 
of this House who have requested that 
they be permitted to raise the ceiling 
of pay for professional staff members of 
their committees. If you will give the 
Committee on House Administration the 
opportunity, I can assure you that we 
expect to review the entire salary struc- 
ture of this House in the very near 
future. We shall do it just as soon as 
we have the opportunity. We have had 
it in mind and we have already discussed 
it in the committee. A subcommittee 
will be appointed to review the entire 
structure, including employees from the 
bottom to the top. It may be possible 
that the ceiling will be raised. Under 
present limitations, clerks who receive 
the basic top salary of $8,000 per annum 
receive a gross of $11,646. Under this 
arrangement, it would raise their sal- 
aries to $14,800. When the Congress 
approves a reclassification of Federal 
employees, which it is scheduled to do, 
salaries of these employees in the pro- 
fessional category will increase still 
more under the automatic provisions. 
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We cannot know at this time how much 
that will be. 

I take no pleasure in offering this 
amendment, and it should not be con- 
strued that I would oppose the raise in 
some instances of professional people 
working for committees. I understand 
that this is not an automatic raise. 
But there are some 65 to 75 people now 
employed by committees who are receiv- 
ing the top salary. It is assumed they 
will be raised if the ceiling now in effect 
is increased to $10,000. 

It is entirely possible, I repeat, that 
they should be raised, that the ceiling 
should be increased, but I do not think 
this is the way to do it; and, I repeat 
further, if you will give the Committee 
on House Administration the opportu- 
nity, we will try to work these things out 
and endeavor to adjust salaries, whether 
they are for janitorial people or what- 
ever they may be, up to the top profes- 
sional people. We will do our best to 
correct some of the inequities which I 
am sure do exist. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. The reason I asked 
the gentleman to yield, I have practi- 
cally the identical amendment on the 
Clerk’s desk. I do not think that the 
section as it refers to the professional 
staff members of standing committees 
has any place in this bill, and I agree 
with the gentleman that it should not be 
in the bill, but should be left to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration to 
work out. 

Mr. BURLESON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Is it not a fact that 
if we leave this provision in the bill, we 
will be in the position of raising salaries 
piecemeal without an overall survey of 
the situation at all? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is true. Fur- 
thermore, it widens the gap between 
these top professional committee em- 
ployees and the top administrative em- 
ployees, whom I think have just as great 
responsibility. Further, by a blanket ar- 
rangement of this kind the elected offi- 
cials of the House are not considered. 
The appointed officers are not receiving 
any consideration. Where do they 
stand, they must wonder? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. As the 
chairman of your Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, I wish to concur 
wholeheartedly in the timely observation 
of the gentleman from Texas. This pro- 
vision has absolutely no place in this 
bill and should be taken out. i 

Mr. BURLESON. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me again 
make it clear that the Committee on 
House Administration will, as early as 
possible, give its careful consideration to 
all these matters. An overall survey will 
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be made and the results and recommen- 
dations presented to you. 

Mr. Chairman, I must also express 
myself on the pending bill. For reasons 
which are not expected to influence any- 
one except myself, I am unable to sup- 
port this measure on final vote. Be that 
as it may, I hope you will support this 
amendment, because I feel it will be a 
serious mistake to include this provision 
should the bill be passed. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike to disagree 
with my distinguished friend, the chair- 
man of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, but he is in error when he 
states that the committee of which he 
is chairman has jurisdiction over the 
committee personnel. Section 202 (a) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act—and, 
after all, what we are discussing now is 
an amendment to the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act—provides that each 
standing committee of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives—other 
than the Committee on Appropriations— 
is authorized to appoint by a majority 
vote of the committee not more than 
four professional staff members in addi- 
tion to the clerical staffs on a permanent 
basis without regard to political affilia- 
tions and so on. 

Now, this amendment applies to those 
committee staff members who are ap- 
pointed under section 202 (a) as I just 
read it and to nobody else. The Com- 
mittee on House Administration has no 
concern whatsoever with those people 
on each committee staff, except those 
serving on their own committee, of 
course. This legislation is the appro- 
priate place and the only place for deal- 
ing with their salaries unless we were 
to consider another amendment to the 
Legislative Reorganization Act. But, as 
I said, we are amending the Legislative 
Reorganization Act when we raise our 
own salaries. One of the reasons, the 
principal reason, if you please, why this 
provision was included in my bill was 
because of the representations made by 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the Committee on Armed 
Services, and so on. Most of the chair- 
men of the standing committees of this 
House recognize the fact that it is unfair 
to keep committee staff salaries at the 
present level. Some of the professional 
staff members have been employed for 
a long time without any possibility of 
a raise, and certainly those people are 
entitled to consideration. This is the 
only way we can deal with this problem, 
and I trust that you will reject the 
amendment. The letters we received 
read as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1955. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. CHAIRMAN: It is my understand- 
ing that a subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary has been considering a bill 
which, among other purposes, makes pos- 
sible an upward adjustment of the salaries 
of congressional employees, and that this 
legislation will be considered in the near 
future by your full committee. 


The salary limitations now imposed with 
respect to our top committee employees is 
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seriously out of line with similar limitations 
applicable with respect to career civil-serv- 
ice personnel. I believe that this discrim- 
ination against our own congressional em- 
ployees should be eliminated. The problem 
of obtaining and retaining highly trained 
and technically qualified personnel to staff 
our committees is an ever-growing one. 

I note that the increase in the maximum 
limitation on staff salaries is not mandatory 
but is discretionary in nature. Under this 
circumstance, I believe that we should have 
no hesitation in adopting the proposal as 
it will permit committee chairmen to re- 
ward long service or exceptional merit, or 
both, as they deem best in the interest of 
their own committees. 


As a past chairman of the Committee on. 


Ways and Means and as present ranking 
minority member of that committee, I 
earnestly hope that your committee will give 
this proposal its favorable consideration. 
Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL A. REED, 
Member of Congress. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, February 7, 1955. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAMAN: I am writing this 
letter to urge your committee to retain, in 
the bill relating to the salaries of Members 
of Congress and the Judiciary, the provision 
reported by your subcommittee providing 
for an increase in the maximum base which 
can be paid to members of committee staffs. 

It is my understanding that the increase in 
the maximum base of committee staff per- 
sonnel is being recommended to bring the 
pay scale into line with that of civil service 
employees of the executive department as 
was the case at the time of the enactment of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act. In the 
intervening 9 year period the salary range 
of executive department personnel has in- 
creased, and the subcommittee recommenda- 
tion would authorize on a permissive and 
even selective basis conforming increases for 
committee staff personnel. 

As a result of my long experience on the 
Banking and Currency Committee I recog- 
nize the necessity for skilled technical com- 
mittee personnel, and likewise I recognize 
the value to the committee of retaining a 
competent experienced staff. In my opinion 
the recommendation of your subcommittee 
bringing the permissive range of committee 
staff compensation in line with that of the 
executive departments will aid materially in 
these respects, and I therefore urge its favor- 
able consideration by your committee. 

Sincerely, 
BRENT SPENCE, 
Chairman. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1955. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoLLEAGUE: It is my understand- 
ing that your subcommittee, which has had 
under study a bill to increase the salaries 
for Members of the House and of the judici- 
ary, has decided to include in the bill which 
they plan to report to your full committee a 
provision which would raise the maximum 
base which can be paid to members of com- 
mittee staffs. 

I am advised that this increase is being 
recommended so as to make the maximum 
gross which can be paid to members of com- 
mittee staffs conform to the maximum which 
can now be paid to civil-service employees 
in the executive departments. I understand 
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that when the present maximum base of 
$8,000 was established, it did conform to the 
maximum which was being paid by the ex- 
ecutive departments, and that the increase 
in base which may be recommended will 
merely restore the relationship as it existed 
when the $8,000 base was established. I am 
also advised that this provision does not pro- 
vide an automatic increase in the maximum 
pay which can be given to committee staffs, 
but merely raises the ceiling so that the 
individual committees can, if they so desire, 
on a selective basis, recommend an increase 
for any members of their staffs that they 
may feel are deserving of an increase. 

In my opinion, this increase in the ceiling 
is very desirable. I know from my long ex- 
perience on our committee that we have 
often lost experienced and talented staff 
members to the executive departments of 
the Government, private industry, and pri- 
vate practice, because we were unable to pay 
them a salary which they deserved and which 
they could command and did receive in other 
places. I believe that it is highly important 
that the committee staffs of the various 
committees be staffed by persons who are 
experienced and who have proved their 
ability. 

I urge favorable consideration of legisla- 
tion which will increase the maximum ceil- 
ing for committee staff personnel so as to 
bring it in line with the maximum permis- 
sible ceiling which can be paid by the execu- 
tive departments. 

With my kindest personal regards, I am 

Very cordially yours, 
JERE COOPER. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1955. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAmNMAN: I want to commend 
and endorse the action of your subcommittee 
which has been considering H. R. 5, in- 
cluding the amendments to section 4 there- 
to, which relate to the pay status of com- 
mittee employees and the latitude of re- 
spective committee chairmen in establish- 
ing their salaries. 

If my memory is correct, it was originally 
intended that committee employees would 
have a pay status comparable to those who 
are governed by the provisions of the Classi- 
fied Pay Act of 1948, but the inadequacy of 
congressional salaries i d a practical 
bar to the attainment of that objective. The 
enactment of H. R. 3828, with the amend- 
ments to section 4 thereto, would remove 
that bar and I, therefore, feel that it is not 
only proper but just that we place our own 
committee employees, at the discretion of 
the respective committee chairmen, in a posi- 
tion of equality with their contemporaries 
who are governed by the Classified Pay Act. 

There can be no doubt that this is the 
proper time to accomplish this action of 
equality of treatment. I commend your 
committee for its initiative in taking this 
action and want you to know that you may 
rely upon my unqualified support in this 
regard. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL VINSON, 
Chairman. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1955. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: It is my understand- 
ing that your subcommittee, which has had 
under study a bill to increase the salaries 
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for Members of the House and of the judi- 
ciary, has decided to include in the bill 
which they plan to report to your full com- 
mittee a provision which would raise the 
maximum base which can be paid to mem- 
bers of committee staffs. 

I am advised that this increase is being 
recommended so as to make the maximum 
gross which can be paid to members of 
committee staffs conform to the maximum 
which can now be paid to Civil Service em- 
ployees in the executive departments. I 
understand that when the present maximum 
base of $8,000 was established, it did con- 
form to the maximum which was being 
paid by the executive departments, and that 
the increase in base which may be recom- 
mended will merely restore the relationship 
as it existed when the $8,000 base was es- 
tablished. I am also advised that this pro- 
vision does not provide an automatic in- 
crease in the maximum pay which can be 
given to committee staffs, but merely raises 
the ceiling so that the individual committees 
can if they so desire, on a selective basis, 
recommend an increase for any members of 
their staffs that they may feel are deserving 
of an increase. 

In my opinion, this increase in the ceiling 
is very desirable. I know from my long 
experience on our committee that we have 
often lost experienced and talented staff 
members to the executive departments of 
the Government, private industry, and pri- 
vate practice, because we were unable to pay 
them a salary which they deserved and which 
they could command and did receive in 
other places. I believe that it is highly im- 
portant that the committee staffs of the 
various committees be staffed by persons who 
are experienced and who have proved their 
ability. 

I urge favorable consideration of legisla- 
tion which will increase the maximum ceil- 
ing for committee staff personnel so as to 
bring it in line with the maximum permis- 
sible ceiling which can be paid by the ex- 
ecutive departments. 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN P. EBERHARTER. 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. The gen- 
tleman stated that this section only ap- 
plied to four professional members. 

Mr. WALTER. That is right. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Does it 
not also apply to the entire clerical staffs 
of these committees? 

Mr. WALTER. It does in the chair- 
man’s discretion only. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. The bill 
provides that professional staff members 
of the standing committees shall receive 
annual compensation to be fixed by the 
chairman ranging from $5,000 to $10,- 
000 and the clerical staff shall receive 
annual compensation ranging from $2,- 
000 to $10,000, and a $10,000 top for the 
clerical staff would be $14,800. 

Mr. WALTER. It could be $14,800, 
but I would like to call attention to this 
fact, that the salary ceiling now, the 
$11,646 as a maximum, was not fixed by 
the Committee on House Administration. 
That salary was fixed under another act 
entirely. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not true that these 
salary increases are not mandatory; 
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this paragraph only creates a ceiling, 
and it is up to the chairman to fix the 
salary between the minimum and the 
maximum? 

Mr. WALTER. That is right, of course. 

Mr. CELLER. Which may not mean a 
penny increase. 

Mr. WALTER. That is right. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, is it not true also that in 
addition to the committees that the gen- 
tleman has mentioned, the Committee 
on Banking and Currency asked for this 
change, the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and many other committees? 

Mr. WALTER. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it not also a fact 
that this change will bring the staff 
members of the committees of this body 
in line with those of the other body? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes, it will do that; 
and in addition to that, it will bring their 
salaries in line with people performing 
comparable services in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield for a further obser- 
vation, it seems to me that while the 
gentleman and I are in some difference 
about some phases of this bill, this 
amendment should be defeated and the 
provision referred to should stay in the 
bill because we all know that there are 
very able staff members on a number of 
our committees who are deserving of the 
top as fixed in this provision. 

Mr. WALTER. Of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
WALTER] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BURLESON), the time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
WALTER] was extended for 2 minutes.) 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. BURLESON. I should like to 
make it clear that I make no claim, of 
course, that the Committee on House 
Administration has jurisdiction of the 
appointment of the personnel of the 
committees. We do, however, have some 
responsibility for the payment of the 
cost of the personnel. But be that as it 
may, the arrangement here is all the 
more ill since it does not include admin- 
istrative personnel; since it does not 
include the elective officers of the House 
of Representatives; since it does not in- 
clude a great many other personnel 
whose salaries are all out of kilter. 

Mr. WALTER. I should like to call 
the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that their salaries come under dif- 
ferent legislation. If their salaries are 
to be considered, it certainly seems to 
me that the gentleman’s committee 
might well bring in an amendment to 
the proper legislation and have it con- 
sidered in a proper manner. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, the 
gentleman does not contend that the 
committee does not have the authority 
to set these salaries. Certainly the 
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chairmen of committees have the re- 
sponsibility of selecting their personnel 
and along with their committees set 
their salaries. 

Mr. WALTER. I think the gentleman 
again is mistaken. The chairman of a 
committee does not have authority to 
select the personnel. The committee 
elects the personnel and the chairman 
fixes their compensation within the 
limits of the law. 

Mr. BURLESON. Approved by the 
Committee on House Administration, I 
might add. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BURLESON]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Commit- 
tee divided and there were—ayes 126, 
noes 123. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the-Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WALTER 
and Mr. BURLESON. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported-that there were—ayes 
139, noes 146. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
souri: On page 5, lines 2, 3, and 4, strike out 
the last 2 words on line 2 and all of lines 
3 and 4 and substitute a period for the 
second comma in line 2. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, you approved the wording in the 
bill when you had to decide on whether 
you wanted to strike out the professional 
staff members from this compensation. 
I think probably the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania was correct in his first 
statement about the professional staff. 
However, I think most of us realize it is 
not practical to include the clerical staff 
of the committees in with this. I think 
if you do that you are not only discrim- 
inating against the other employees of 
the House, but you are settting a salary 
range here that is not practical at all. 
I think the House would do well to elim- 
inate the clerical staff and let the Com- 
mittee on House Administration handle 
that when we are considering the other 
salary scales. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
souri) there were—ayes 77, noes 117. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. (a) The provisions of sections 1, 2, 
and 3 shall take effect on the ist day of 
January 1955. 

(b) The provisions of section 4 shall take 
effect as of the commencement of the 84th 
Congress. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Porr: On page 
5. line 13, strike out “84th” and insert in lieu 
thereof “85th.” 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. Under the rule, House Resolu- 
tion 141, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia, is not germane, 
and therefore not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia). As stated by the Chair before 
the reading of the bill, under the rule by 
which the bill is being considered, no 
amendments are in order except those 
raising or lowering the amount, or 
striking out some portion of the bill. 

Therefore, such amendment changing 
the effective date of the bill would not 
be in order, and the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, had the amendment 
which I offered to defer the congressional 
salary increase until January 1957 been 
held in order and had it been passed by 
the House, I would still have voted 
against the bill. It has been said that 
two classes of people in the Congress are 
opposed to the measure: First, those who 
are so rich that they do not need their 
congressional salaries; and, second, those 
who could not earn as much as their con- 
gressional salaries in an outside job. It 
happens that I do not fall into either of 
those classes. Before I came to Con- 
gress, haying practiced law for only 
5 years, I was earning more than I earn 
today. I am not a rich man. I will 
venture the prediction that there is no 
more impecunious Member of Congress 
than the one who is now addressing you, 
Be that as it may, the fact remains that 
I am without any outside income, having 
practiced practically no law since I came 
to this body; and for that reason I am 
not opposed to the bill because I am a 
rich man or because I am a poor man; 
I am opposed to the bill in principle, 
and I invite the proponents of the bill 
to do me and the other opponents of the 
measure the credit of not impugning our 
motives, purposes, and good faith. My 
budget certainly is not in balance, but it 
is at least in far better shape than Uncle 
Sam’s budget; and as long as I hold an 
elective office and serve here I do not 
intend to vote to add more black ink to 
my budget at the expense of more red 
ink for Uncle Sam’s budget. I intend 
to keep inviolate the contract that I 
made with my people on November 2, 
1954, to serve them for 2 years at a stipu- 
lated salary. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield. 

Mr. DIES. I know the gentleman is 
perfectly sincere, because he has made 
the observation that after 5 years of 
practice he was able to make more money 
than a Member of Congress. Is that not 
convincing argument and proof we 
ought to raise the congressional salary? 

Mr. POFF. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Texas that would be true if 
the only thing which actuated those of 
us who seek membership in the House 
were the dollar remuneration. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I decline to yield further, 
Mr. Chairman. 

It is regrettable to me as a new and 
perhaps overly idealistic Member of this 
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body that certain Members of the House 
for whom I have the highest respect have 
chosen to use some rather reckless lan- 
guage in characterizing those of us who 
have opposed the measure. They, the 
proponents, have called us the oppo- 
nents, demagogs, and political cowards. 
If I am a political coward in opposing 
this bill I submit that I am going to find 
myself in some pretty good company, not 
within the ranks of those who oppose 
the measure but within the ranks of 
those who will refuse to support an ef- 
fort to obtain a record vote. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BURDICK: Page 
5, strike out section 5 and insert a new sec- 
tion 5 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. This act shall take effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1957.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that under the terms 
of House Resolution 141, this amend- 
ment is out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
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state that this amendment falls within- 


the same class as the one previously 
ruled on with respect to this section. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and 
I am not going to take any 5 minutes, 
but my friend the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia thought it was pretty tough to be 
called a coward, Iwas sitting here when 
I was called a coward by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. You know I made 
a very careful observation of the gen- 
tleman when he made that statement: 
He smiled when he said it. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, much 
has been said, is being said today, as a 
matter of fact, on this matter of pay 
raises. In this House, of course, we are 
acting on the House bill dealing with 
the question. I have these words to say 
because I am glad to see that the House 
bill, unlike the bill on this issue recently 
reported by the committee handling said 
bill in the other body, includes in the 
provisions for pay raises the vital and 
essential and overworked United States 
attorneys and assistant United States 
attorneys. If and when the bill before 
us passes this House in the vote to be 
taken in the next few minutes, then it 
will go to the other body for action. I 
hope and trust that the leadership will 
take pains to see that it is the House bill 
that is acted on in the other body in- 
stead of their own bill which excludes 
the United States district attorneys and 
their assistants. I understand that in 
the other body these officials were left 
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out on the argument that they should 
be included in a later bill dealing with 
such and similar officials in the admin- 
istrative and executive arms of the Gov- 
ernment or in a general pay-raise bill for 
Federal employees. I have heard some 
timid souls even argue that no action 
should be taken on the bill now being 
considered until the Congress first acts 
on the general-pay-raise bill. That is 
specious reasoning—either the people, 
of all categories, in this bill merit the 
pay raise or they do not and we should 
vote on that issue head on with no hid- 
den meaning or subterfuge course of 
action worthy of this House. 

If and when this bill passes the other 
body as well as this House, I now sound 
this admonition to the House managers 
on this bill who will be named by you, 
Mr. Chairman, on the part of the House, 
to sit with the managers of this bill on 
the part of the Senate at the conference 
on the bill—that our managers stand 
firm and not yield to the Senate version 
insofar as the United States district at- 
torneys and their assistants and the De- 
partment of Justice officials also named 
in this bill are concerned—and I urge in 
advance that this House stand by its 
action at that time, the same action, 
I trust, it will affirmatively take today. 
I would not like the House, or the Con- 
gress, for that matter, in order to get 
through a pay raise for its membership, 
deal out the public servants I have men- 
tioned. 

I take for granted there is no intelli- 
gent debate against the pay raise for the 
Federal judges as herein provided—I 
cannot imagine any proper question 
with reference to the judges’ salary in- 
crease; and frankly anyone against this 
item, to put it bluntly, just do not know 
what they are talking about; and not 
if they wish to keep the best possible 
number of our best judges on the 
bench—and if we wish to obtain other 
judges of proper ability and stature— 
and retain their services. 

With reference to the United States 
district attorneys and the assistants, I 
take the position that the same unques- 
tioned arguments offered in behalf of the 
judges can very well be presented, and 
I do now present them, in behalf of the 
United States district attorneys and the 
assistants. By all means we must keep 
in mind that, today, by administrative 
action, the United States district attor- 
neys and assistant district attorneys are 
not permitted to engage in the private 
practice of law—this will lose to the 
Nation the highly desirable services of 
many, many highly desirable lawyers for 
these key positions in the Department of 
Justice operations, 

I have in mind, as a classic example 
of having our best lawyers serve us, the 
United States attorney for the middle 
district of Pennsylvania. I am sure there 
are a legion of like cases but I know 
about the middle district of Pennsylvania 
because I live there. Here is this re- 
nowned and distinguished trial lawyer 
and most active practitioner, giving the 
best of his unusual talents in the law 
to this Government as United States at- 
torney. As a brother lawyer, though 
from a different county bar association, 
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I state as my personal judgment that Mr. 
Levy is worth many times double the pay 
he receives. I know of no one in the dis- 
trict who could do this important job 
better and few could do it as well—and 
let me say here that in Pennsylvania we 
yield to none in the high quality of our 
lawyers, in all fields. I am not here to 
shower bouquets on Mr. Levy, political- 
ly we are on opposite sides of the aisle, 
but following the message of a TV pro- 
gram on the subject of law enforcement, 
all I want you to hear, Mr. Chairman, 
are the facts. 

Why under the sun a lawyer with the 
lucrative practice enjoyed by Attorney 
Levy would or could give that up for the 
comparative pittance he gets as United 
States Attorney, only he can answer. I 
know he has a high reputation for pub- 
lic service—I know nothing of his finan- 
cial status other than his salary—and I 
do not think that should be our yard- 
stick in considering this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel so keenly on this 
subject that I would like to speak at 
length but I realize that under the 5 min- 
ute rule on amendments, that is not pos- 
sible. But I offer as exhibit A this case 
of Mr. Levy to show that the pay raise 
provision in this bill for the United 
States attorneys and the assistant 
United States attorneys and the Depart- 
ment of Justice officials named are in- 
tegral parts of this bill, belong in this 
bill, and shall stand or fall with this bill. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to vote for an increase in judges’ 
salaries. I think congressional salaries 
should be increased. But I think this 
bill provides too much too soon for Con- 
gressmen. I protested when Congress 
rushed through an increase in the Presi- 
dent’s salary before inauguration day in 
1949 so that it would apply to the new 
presidential term beginning on January 
20. Amendments to postpone this con- 
gressional increase are held out of order. 
I voted for the Burdick amendment to 
reduce the increase for Congress to 
$5,000, but this was defeated. All kinds 
of salary increases for various groups of 
Federal employees are before us for 
action at this session. 

I think we should delay action on our 
own salaries until we have passed on 
these bills. I fear that by acting first 
on congressional salaries we will start a 
parade of salary increases. Many of 
those increases may be justified. We 
make it hard for ourselves to consider 
such increases impartially when we take 
care of ourselves first. 

Iam therefore voting to recommit this 
bill; and if this fails, I shall vote 
against it. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
question before the House is not what a 
Member might earn were he employed in 
business or in the active pursuit of his 
profession. 

Members of Congress are engaged in 
performing the very highest type of pub- 
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lic service. A large part of the reward 
is in the knowledge of a job well and 
conscientiously done. 

To me it is very distasteful to even try 
to measure service here in terms of 
money. I sincerely wish it were possible 
for me to serve without any pay what- 
soever. 

These are some of the thoughts I have 
as I cast my vote against the pay-raise 
measure. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I am going to vote against 
this bill calling for an increase in the 
Salary of Representatives and Senators. 
I sincerely believe that it is wrong for 
us to pass such a bill affecting the pres- 
ent term of office, particularly making 
such salary increase retroactive. I be- 
lieve this to be unwise as a matter of 
principle. I am against this salary in- 
crease at this time because of the infla- 
tion which is running rampant in Amer- 
ica today. 

I think we could give ourselves an in- 
crease in salary and the American people 
an increase in wages simply by making 
the American dollar more valuable. I 
predict that if this bill passes there will 
be a clamor for increased salaries in all 
departments of the Federal Government. 
If passed, this will mean higher rent, 
higher food bills and then we will be 
right back where we started. The worst 
kind of depression is a depression of in- 
flation. We can help guard against this 
kind of depression right now by defeat- 
ing this bill, balancing our Federal 
budget and cutting out excessive foreign 
aid, 

I believe this House today should put 
first things first. Let us balance our 
Federal budget and stop this inflation 
of our currency. I have heard a lot of 
argument here today about how much 
we are worth. Mr. Chairman, I submit 
that we should put more emphasis on the 
honor and privilege of serving this Na- 
tion. We should put less emphasis on 
monetary and materialistic reward. 
Frankly, I did not offer for Congress for 
the salary involved. I hoped that I 
could be of service to this country at a 
time of great national and international 
crisis. My chief concern today, Mr. 
Chairman, is not how much money that 
I draw every month but my mind is con- 
stantly on the grave problems confront- 
ing the United States and the world. 
This proposal is simply too much at the 
wrong time. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I will not be present on the 
floor of the House today during this de- 
bate because of my incarceration in the 
hospital. Nevertheless, because I feel so 
strongly on this subject, I do want my 
thoughts included in the Recor of the 
debate. It will be impossible for me to 
vote on the various amendments which 
are made on the floor, but I know that 
when the bill comes to a vote the basic 
question will be whether or not Congress 
and judicial salaries shall be increased, 
for if this bill is defeated, the question 
will die for at least another session of 
Congress. 

I must say at the outset that I hope 
that an amendment will be offered and 
adopted which will make this pay raise 
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not applicable to the present Members 
of Congress, but rather to become applic- 
able to the Members who will be elected 
to the 85th Congress and those who fol- 
low. 

I will grant there is much logic in the 
position that if the Members of the next 
Congress are worth an increase, so are 
we. Nevertheless, it goes against my 
grain to some extent to vote an increase 
in my own salary when I went before the 
people of my district willing to take 
office, if elected, at the present salary 
rate. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Chairman, even 
though this provision may remain in the 
bill and the raise become effective im- 
mediately, I have requested my whip pair 
me, if possible, in favor of this legislation 
for several reasons. 

It has been my privilege to be closely 
associated throughout my adult life with 
Members of Congress. I knew before I 
was privileged to join this body of the 
sacrifice required. I do not feel that to 
all the other sacrifices and pressures 
which the job entails should be added 
an impossible financial burden. 

Certainly the people of my district 
and of my State do not want independ- 
ent means to be a prerequisite of service 
in the Congress. Regardless of race, 
creed, color, or station in life, the only 
criterion of service here should be abil- 
ity. Members of Congress should not be 
forced to rely on outside sources of in- 
come, whatever they may be, to make 
ends meet. 

I know $15,000 a year sounds like a tre- 
mendous amount of money and yet, I 
wonder how many of our constituents 
realize that our trips home to report to 
them come out of our salary; that the 
cost of living here in Washington is 
higher than in almost any other area of 
the country; that there are a myriad of 
little expenses that build up to a large 
tab which we must pay, and above all 
that we must not only move our families 
back and forth but also maintain two 
homes at the same time, one here and 
one back home. 

Unless this legislation is passed, I sin- 
cerely believe that in all too few years 
we may well see the time when the 
Members of this body are either bache- 
lors, men or women of independent 
wealth, or men or women who are forced 
to obtain additional income from some 
other source. 

The job of a Congressman today is 
far different than it was 20 years ago. 
No longer is it a part-time avocation. 
Rather it is a full-time, complete year- 
around job for most of us. If we are to 
continue in the years ahead to attract 
men of ability from all walks of life in 
all types of background and experience, 
it is imperative that we pay a salary 
which will permit each Member to give 
service to his district and to do his job 
as well as that of a man with independ- 
ent means. i 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
since I was not privileged to be on the 
floor of the House during the debate on 
the bill to adjust the salaries of Con- 
gressmen, I avail myself of your leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD in 
favor of the $10,000 increase. 
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Much has been written and said in 
these times about the advisability of 
Congressmen increasing their own sal- 
aries. It is unfortunate that we must be 
faced with the decision to enact legisla- 
tion which on the surface seems to bene- 
fit only this body of legislators. Since 
it is our decision, I feel that we should 
face it as we do all other issues before 
us and judge it on the basis of the great- 
est good for the greatest number. 

This precept has long been the foun- 
dation of our democracy. I am certain 
that it applies here as it does in other 
issues. Adequate pay for Congressmen 
is as much a part of good government as 
any of the other tenets to which we hold. 
It is a sound business principle, and the 
progress of this Nation is marked with 
the application of these principles. 

Do my constituents benefit because I 
receive more money? Is the principle 
of the greatest good for the greatest 
number being served because I have a 
few more dollars added to my monthly 
paycheck? I am sure that it does. 

True, I knew what the salary was 
when I ran for the office. I accepted 
that salary when I accepted the mandate 
of the people to serve them in the office. 
My will to serve is not affected by the 
amount of money I receive. It would not 
be less if the salary were less. I have an 
obligation to the people of my district, 
just as does every Representative here, 
and we put service above all else. 

Why, then, do I favor an increase in 
congressional salaries in order to per- 
petuate the greatest good for the great- 
est number? Because all of us believe 
in being fair. The American people are 
noted for their fairminded approach to 
problems that confront them. Our rep- 
utation for fairmindness stands out in 
the day-to-day activity of the family of 
nations. 

The people of my district are fair- 
minded Americans, too. They want 
their Congressman to receive adequate 
pay for what he does. It is part of their 
pride as Americans that in this country 
a man is worthy of his hire. They know 
that they will get better men as Con- 
gressmen. They know that they will be 
better served and that, in the long run, 
their country will be better served. 
When their lawmakers are paid on a ba- 
sis commensurate with what their con- 
temporaries receive in business and in- 
dustry, the entire business of Govern- 
ment is on sound footing. The people 
of America know this and they will sup- 
port that which is fair and just. For 
these reasons, my vote is in favor of 
the $10,000 increase in congressional 
salaries. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, this de- 
bate regarding pay raises for ourselves 
gives me an opportunity to say something 
that I could not say at any other time. 

During the past few days, as I thought 
about this raise, I was able to build up a 
good case for it. But our constituents 


are not aware of all the things we do. 


The folks back home just do not know 
how tough the modern legislator’s job is. 
Of course, they know about our cam- 
paigns and all the work and sacrifice 
that entails. They know too of all the 
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letterwriting, speechmaking, handshak- 
ing, and backslapping a Congressman 
must engage in. Some of them real- 
ize, I am sure, that banquets, cocktail 
parties, political dinners, and the like 
can become an awful bore. However, the 
folks that send us here figure that is all 
part of the job, and if we are not satis- 
fied with the pay we can stay home the 
next time and let the other fellow come 
and take our place. 

But as I say, there are a whole lot of 
things we legislators do that the home 
folks never hear about. For instance, 
how could they ever know how many 
hours we discuss, debate, and labor over 
just how much morey we will give each 
year to the folks in Tennessee so that 
they can get electric power at half price? 
Or what do our constituents know about 
the time and effort we devote arriving 
at wonderfuly complex formulas which 
spell out for us what price we can guar- 
antee to the corn and wheat farmer for 
their produce? The public is not con- 
scious of the great amount of testimony 
we must hear or the literature we must 
read before we can determine what 
wages an employer must pay his em- 
ployees. Unless they sat in the galleries 
each day, the home folks cannot begin 
to realize how difficult it is to provide 
homes for the folks in the city, electricity 
for those in the country, and social se- 
curity for everybody. 

And then there are taxes. The folks 
that elect us always complain about the 
taxes, But all they have to do is to pay 
them. We must figure out whether tak- 
ing nine-tenths of a man’s income or 
over three-fourths of his estate leaves 
him too much money. 

Another thing the folks at home do not 
know much about is the added duties 
we have taken on in the last few years. 
We not only provide money for dams in 
‘Tennessee but also in France; we author- 
ize school construction in California and 
Ethiopia; we appropriate money for our 
own Army and one in West Germany; 
we build airfields in Texas and in French 
Morocco; we pay our own salaries and 
those of the United Nations. In short, 
we Congressmen legislate not only for 
ourselves but for all of Adam’s children. 

When you stop to think about it, Con- 
gress is in much the same position as a 
father. He arranges for his children’s 
shelter, food, electricity, education, and 
the other necessities of life. But they 
never comprehend how much he is doing 
for them and they always demand more. 
One of his toughest jobs is to see that all 
get their share, for if any are not in- 
cluded in the distribution of his bounty, 
he is not a good father. 

And as I have pointed out the family of 
Congress has grown awful big and the 
job of taking care of them all is tre- 
mendous. 

One difficulty is, whom are we going to 
soak to provide the money for this raise? 
It doesn’t seem democratic to charge the 
general taxpayer since at least one quar- 
ter of his estate has already been con- 
veyed to the Federal Government. We 
can’t hit the Government because it is 
heavily in debt and broke. I don’t see 
how we can assess the folks at the sub- 
sidy trough because how could we decide 
who to pick on? Perhaps the thing to 
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do is to ask all the foreign folks whom 
we have helped when they were in need, 
to return the favor by digging into their 
pockets now to help us out. They are our 
constituents too and it is to their own 
interest that the legislators of the world’s 
greatest democracy are sufficiently paid 
for their labors and good works. 

Some Congressmen have qualms about 
this raise. There might be some people 
in the Nation who would look at it as an 
attempt by Congress to elbow its way 
into the public trough to get its share. 
But on reflection, their earlier fears are 
unfounded because the people for whom 
Congress provides food, shelter, power, 
education, loans, gifts, pensions, and so 
forth, make up the majority of the voters 
in the country. In case any one is not 
sure about that I refer him to the Janu- 
ary 25, 1955, issue of Look magazine 
where it is shown that 76,276,110 people 
receive $60,688,037,000 annually from the 
Government. Now, these people are not 
going to begrudge Congressmen a few 
thousand dollars more a year. In fact, 
they will be glad for Congressmen to 
get theirs as long as they get theirs. 
Besides our checks will not be noticed in 
the 300 billion that are written annually 
by the Government and rushed out at the 
rate of 400 a minute. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, on the show- 
ing made above that all the folks the 
Congress supports are getting theirs, 
how can there be objection to Congress 
getting theirs? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Smirx of Virginia, the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 3828) to adjust 
the salaries of judges of United States 
courts, United States attorneys, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 141, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. KEATING. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KEATING moves to recommit the bill, 
H. R. 3828, to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill, 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 283, nays 118, not voting 33, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 6] 
YEAS—283 

Adair Fountain Morgan 
Addonizio Frelinghuysen Moss 
Albert Friedel Moulder 
Alger Fulton Multer 
Allen, Calif. Gamble Murray, Ill 
Anf uso Garmatz Nelson 
Arends Gary Nicholson 
Ashley Gathings Norblad 
Aspinall Gavin Norrell 
Auchincloss Gordon O'Brien, II. 
Ayres Granahan O'Brien, N. Y, 
Baker Gray O'Hara, III 
Barden Green, Pa. O Hara, Minn. 
Barrett Gregory O'Neill 
Bass, N. H Griffiths Osmers 
Bates Gubser Ostertag 
Baumhart Hagen Passman 
Becker Hale Patman 
Belcher Haley Patterson 
Bell Halleck Pelly 
Bennett, Mich. Hand Philbin 
Bentley Hardy Phillips 
Betts Harris Pilcher 
Blatnik Harrison, Nebr, Pillion 
Boggs Harvey 
Boland Hays, Ohio Powell 
Bolling Preston 
Bolton, Herlong Price 

Frances P. Heselton Priest 
Bonner Hess Quigley 
Bosch Hiestand Rabaut 
Bow Hillings Reece, Tenn 
Bowler Hinshaw Reed, II 
Boykin Hoffman, III Reed, N. Y. 
Boyle Holifleld Reuss 
Brooks, La Holmes Rhodes, Ariz 
Brooks, Tex Holt Rlehlman 
Brownson Holtzman Rivers 
Broyhill Hosmer Robeson, Va. 
Buchanan Hull Rodino 
Buckley Hyde Rogers, Colo. 
Burnside Ikard Rogers, Mass 
Byrne, Pa. James Rogers, Tex. 
Byrnes, Wis. Jennings Rooney 
Canfield Jensen Roosevelt 
Carlyle Johnson, Calif. Rutherford 
Carnahan Jones, Mo Sadlak 
Carrigg Karsten St. George 
Celler Kearney Scherer 
Chatham Kee Scott 
Chelf Kelley, Pa. Scudder 
Chudoff Kelly, N. Y. Sheehan 
Cole Keogh Shelley 
Cooley Kilburn Sheppard 
Corbect Kilday Sieminski 
Cramer Kilgore 
Cretella King, Calif, Simpson, Pa. 
Crumpacker King, Pa. 
Cunningham Kirwan Smith, Miss. 
Dague Klein Staggers 
Davidson Kluczynski Steed 
Davis, Tenn, Knox Sullivan 
Davis, Wis. Krueger Taylor 
Dawson, Ill, Landrum ‘Teague, Calif. 
Deane Lanham Teague, Tex. 
Delaney Lankford Thomas 
Denton Latham Thompson, La 
Derounian Thompson, N. J. 
Devereux Lipscomb Thompson, Tex. 
Dies Long Thomson, Wyo. 
Diggs Lovre Thornberry 
Dingell McCarthy Tollefson 
Dodd McConnell Trimble 
Dollinger McCormack Tumulty 
Donohue McCulloch Udall 
Donovan McDonough Utt 
Dorn, N. T. McDowell Vanik 
Doyle McIntire Van Pelt 
Durham McMillan Velde 
Eberharter Macdonald Vinson 
Edmondson Machrowicz Wainwright 
Engle Madden ter 
Fallon Magnuson Westland 
Fascell Martin 
Feighan Matthews Wickersham 
Fenton Merrow Widnall 
Fernandez Metcalf Williams, N. J. 
Fine Miller, Calif. Williams, N. Y. 
Fino Miller, Md. Wilson, Calif. 
Fjare Miller, Nebr. wi 
Flood Miller, N. T. Wright 
Flynt Mills ‘ates 
Fogarty Minshall Zablocki 

Mollohan Zelenko 

Ford Morano 
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NAYS—118 

Abbitt Dowdy Por 
Abernethy Elliott Polk 
Alexander Evins Rains 
Allen, III. Fisher Ray 
Andersen, Forrester Rees, Kans. 

H. Carl Frazier Rhodes, Pa. 
Andresen, Gentry Richards 

August H. Grant Riley 
Andrews Green, Oreg. Roberts 
Ashmore Gwinn Robsion, Ky 
Balley Harden Rogers, Fla 
Baldwin Harrison, Va. Saylor 
Beamer Hayworth Schenck 
Bennett, Fla. Henderson Scrivner 
Berry Hill Seely-Brown 
Blitch Hoffman, Mich, Selden 
Bray Hope Shuford 
Brown, Ga. Huddleston Simpson, III. 
Brown, Ohio Jarman Smith, Kans. 
Burdick Jenkins Smith, Va. 
Burleson Johansen Springer 
Bush Johnson, Wis. Taber 
Byrd Jonas Thompson. 
Cederberg Jones, Ala. Mich. 
Chase Jones, N.C. Tuck 
Chenoweth Keating Van Zandt 
Christopher Knutson Vorys 
Church Laird Vursell 
Clark Lane Watts 
Colmer LeCompte Weaver 
Coon McVey Whitten 
Cooper Mack, III Wier 
Coudert Mahon Wigglesworth 
Curtis, Mass, Marshall Williams, Miss. 
Curtis, Mo, Mason Willis 
Davis, Ga Mumma Wilson, Ind. 
Dawson, Utah Murray, Tenn. Winstead 
Dixon atcher Wolverton 
Dolliver O'Konskli Younger 
Dondero Perkins 
Dorn, S. C. Pfost 

NOT VOTING—33 

Avery Hays, Ark, Prouty 
Bass, Tenn. Hoeven wan 
Bolton, Horan Schwengel 

Oliver P. Jackson Short 
Budge Judd Sil 
Cannon Kean Smith, Wis 
Chiperfield Kearns Spence 
Clevenger McGregor Talle 
Dempsey Mack, Wash. Wolcott 
Ellsworth Mailliard Young 
George Meader 
Gross Morrison 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Dempsey for, with Mr. Hoeven against, 

Mr. Wolcott for, with Mr. Gross against, 

Mr. Kean for, with Mr. George against. 

Mr, Jackson for, with Mr. Judd against, 

Mr. Mailliard for, with Mr. Siler against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Spence with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Cannon with Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Bass of Tennessee with Mr. Oliver P. 
Bolton, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? ` 

There was no objection. 


REPORT FROM COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES 
Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I present 
a privileged report from the Committee 


on Armed Services on H. Res. 136, and e 

ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

House Resolution 136 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Defense be, 
and he is hereby, requested to furnish the 
House of Representatives the answers to the 
following questions: 

1. (a) Approximately how many military 
installations employing five or more indi- 
viduals who receive compensation or main- 
tenance from Federal funds are now main- 
tained by the Department of Defense out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States of America? 

(b) (1) Approximately how many individ- 
uals are employed in such installations and 
(2) at approximately what cost? 

2. (a) Approximately how many individ- 
uals eligible to be assigned to combat service 
and who are compensated from Federal funds 
are in the service outside of the continental 
limits of the United States of America? 

(b) Approximately how many individuals 
eligible to be assigned to combat service and 
who are compensated from Federal funds are 
in the service within the continental limits 
of the United States of America? 

3. What is the approximate cost of the 
civilian employees who are supporting those 
named under section 2 (a) and (b)? 

4, What is the approximate (a) volume in 
long tons and (b) value in dollars of the 
supplies, both military and nonmilitary, 
needed per year to maintain those named 
in section 1 (a) and (b) and in section 2 
(a) and (b)? 

REQUESTING THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE TO 
FURNISH THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
CERTAIN INFORMATION AS TO THE EXTENT 
AND Cost oF MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Vinson, from the Committee on Armed 
Services, submitted the following adverse 
report: 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
or DEFENSE, 
$ Washington, D. C., February 11, 1955, 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: This is in response 
to your request dated February 8, 1955, con- 
cerning House Resolution 136, a privileged 
resolution introduced February 7, 1955. 

The resolution proposes that the Secre- 
tary of Defense be requested to furnish to 
the House of Representatives answers to a 
number of questions concerning operations 
of the Department of Defense. The answers 
submited herewith bear the same numbers 
as the questions presented in H. Res. 136. 

1. (a) Approximately 950 military instal- 
lations. 

1. (b) (1) Approximately 167,000 civilian 


‘employees outside the United States, plus 


approximately 218,000 civilians who are em- 
ployees of foreign governments engaged un- 
der contracts with the United States. The 
218,000 does not include 124,000 Germans 
paid from Deutschemarks. 

1. (b) (2) Approximately $601,699,000 per 
annum, 

2. (a) Approximately 1,370,000 military 
personnel. This figure excludes female mili- 
tary personnel. 

2. (b) Approximately 1,602,000 military 
personnel. This figure excludes trainees 
with less than 4 months’ service, seriously 
hospitalized personnel, female military per- 
sonnel, and conscientious objectors, 

3. Approximately $4,530,276,000 per an- 
num. This figure excludes costs for an 
average of approximately 25,000 employees 


‘of the Corps of Engineers and excludes costs 


in relation to the 124,000 Germans referred 
to in 1 (b) (1) above who are paid from 
Deutschemarks. 
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4. (a) Approximately 4,100,000 long tons, 
4. (b) Approximately $3,300,000,000, 
Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD A. BuppEKE, 
Director, Legislative Programs. 


Mr. VINSON (interrupting the read- 
ing of the resolution). Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the resolution be dispensed 
with as the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] has no 
objection to its being printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, since the 
information requested has been fur- 
nished, I move to lay the resolution on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion, 

The motion was agreed to; and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


RENEGOTIATION OF GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago I realized that, presumably 
through inadvertence or purposeful act, 
the President had omitted in his annual 
message, any reference to the retroactive 
extension of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951 which by its terms expired on De- 
cember 31, 1954. In view of the general 
tenor of the President’s message which 
was to oppose any tax reductions and 
indirectly, not to permit the cessation of 
revenues to flow to the Government at 
this time, I prefer to attribute his omis- 
sion to inadvertence. 

A few remarks on the nature of re- 
negotiation might be apropos; how and 
why it was conceived, how it functions— 
herein I am constrained to simplify and 
summarize as time would not permit a 
detailed and thorough dissertation 
what it has accomplished heretofore and 
the reasons why it is just as important 
today and in the immediate future as 
it was in the past. 

Renegotiation as prescribed in the Re- 
negotiation Act and implementing regu- 
lations is simply a retroactive review of 
Government contracts to prevent the 
realization of excessive profits by busi- 
ness and to provide for the recapture of 
such profits as may be determined to be 
excessive, using recognized economic 
and business formulae as translated and 
interpreted by sound business judgment. 
This is calculated to remove profiteering 
from war, defense, or national emer- 
gency and scotch the imputation or 
practice of cancerous fraud by a few 
businessmen on the United States tax- 
payer, or John Q. Citizen. : 

How does renegotiation operate? De- 
fense contractors are required to file an 
annual report with the Renegotiation 
Board listing all of their renegotiable 
business and resulting profits. If the 
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annual renegotiable business exceeds a 
certain amount—currently the figure is 
$500,000—the contractor is then sub- 
ject. to renegotiation. The profits of 
contractors with defense business over 
the statutory limit are reviewed, and if 
excessive profits are found, the Board 
seeks to recapture them—either by get- 
ting the contractor to voluntarily agree 
to refund, or by issuing an order. 

In simple words, renegotiation means 
that our Government rightfully takes a 
look at the business of its suppliers to 
ascertain whether they are realizing 
more than a reasonable profit from the 
misery of war or national emergency. 
To illustrate simply, if contractor A 
agrees to manufacture 10,000 units of 
his product at $100 per unit or a total 
price of $1 million and this is a product 
which is used for defense and not spe- 
cifically exempt; at the end of the year 
the Government reviews these sales, re- 
lated costs and profits in the light of his 
efficiency, reasonableness of costs, pric- 
ing, risk, and so forth. The renegoti- 
ation may determine that his profit of 
25 percent or $250,000 in the light of all 
factors and sound business judgment is 
excessive. In effect, the Government 
will say to Contractor A, we are going to 
rewrite the price—retroactively—in your 
contract to $90 per unit or $900,000 and 
we find that $100,000 of your profits are 
excessive and must be returned to the 
Government. The contractor who has 
been given every opportunity to present 
his views and arguments before this will 
then either voluntarily agree to refund 
the determined amount or be subject to 
an appropriate order being issued 
against him. This may be over-simpli- 
fication but time does not permit further 
elaboration. 

Now, gentlemen, why renegotiation? 
The history of our country and deep 
understanding of human nature will fur- 
nish the answer. The temptation to ex- 
cess in profiteering at times using fraud- 
ulent and even criminal means to 
achieve it resulting in scandal at times 
of war or emergency when the lives of 
our citizens and our sacred democratic 
institutions are in jeopardy, is well 
known and fully attested to in the an- 
nals of history. 

The propensity for honest human er- 
ror in such times of war or emergency 
is tremendously increased. In such 
times haste and immediate results are 
the main objectives. These are certainly 
not concomitants of accurate pricing and 
prudent use of the tax dollar. Error and 
the unscrupulous opportunism of a few 
Macchiavelian businessmen can conspire 
to produce an unnecessary and unjusti- 
fiable cost in meeting with the require- 
ments of defense, emergency or war. 

It is true that renegotiation was born 
and thrived in the environs of world war 
III, the Korean affair. But who among 
us has the capacity and intensity for 
wishful desire to say that we are living 
in an era of peace or one which even 
distantly resembles it? We live in a 
world of cold war whose heat from time 
to time achieved the intensity of incan- 
descent heat. Witness in this condition 
the burning national and international 
issue of this very day and this very hour. 
Does anyone seriously believe that the 
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frigidity of the cold war will ever cease 
or perhaps provide any solace or com- 
fort beyond that which Arctic living 
would afford. Without the proper cloth- 
ing of defense cold war can ultimately 
achieve what a hot war will, except per- 
haps that it be more insidious and agon- 
izing. 

What I am trying to say, gentleman, 
is that the reasons for previous renego- 
tiation laws exist today. And in my 
humble opinion Formosa merely height- 
ens the situation which I cannot see 
abating in the foreseeable future—cer- 
tainly not in 1955 anno domini. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, and 
colleagues, that I introduced H. R. 2004 
to extend renegotiation retroactively 
from January 1, 1955 through December 
31, 1955. 

I introduced the extension bill after I 
learned, to my astonishment that the 
Renegotiation Act has lapsed, with the 
result that the Renegotiation Board can 
do nothing about profits under defense 
contracts that accrue after the begin- 
ning of this year. Certainly if renego- 
tiation was needed during the calendar 
year 1954, it is at least equally needed 
for 1955. 

Our appropriations are going down, 
but we appear to be forgetting the extent 
to which money appropriated in years 
past is now being spent. As an example, 
I have figures showing that on July 1, 
1954, the staggering sum of $55 billion 
remained available to the Department of 
Defense for expenditure out of prior 
year's appropriations. In addition, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and numer- 
ous other United States agencies whose 
contracts have been subject to renegotia- 
tion likewise have additional unexpended 
billions. 

Why stop renegotiation now? Cer- 
tainly the emergency is not over, as wit- 
ness the Formosa situation. 

Renegotiation is the most effective 
method by which we can protect our 
huge defense expenditures, and prevent 
profiteering. To drop it now will, in 
my opinion, cost the United States Gov- 
ernment more than $200 million during 
the calendar year 1955. Can we afford 
to lose such a vast sum? 

By reviewing on a fiscal year basis the 
profits of defense contracts in the past 
several years, the Renegotiation Board 
has recaptured excessive profits in the 
amount of $232,005,643, a figure that may 
double by the time the Renegotiation 
Board completes renegotiation proceed- 
ings in cases through 1954. 

In conducting the renegotiation pro- 
ceedings, the Renegotiation Board does 
so on a confidential basis; it does not 
make public results in individual cases. 
As a consequence, the Board’s activi- 
ties gets little publicity, with the result 
that the public is not too well acquainted 
with either the renegotiation process, nor 
the reasons for it. The fact that the 
Government may recapture several mil- 
lion dollars from a defense contractor, 
as it is doing in so many cases, is ex- 
tremely important because it eliminates 
profiteering. Fortunately, as a result of 
renegotiation, profiteering on defense 
contracts is virtually nonexistent. By 
permitting the Renegotiation Act to 
lapse, are we not letting our guard down? 
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Perhaps you would be interested in the 
reasons for renegotiation in the first 
place, and also an explanation of how 
renegotiation operates. 

As to the reasons for renegotiation, I 
would like to quote from an official report 
made after World War II by the War 
Contracts Adjustment Board, comment- 
ing on the use of renegotiation during 
that war. i 

The Board, in its report to the Presi- 
dent, emphasized that the $11 billion re- 
covered through renegotiation was not 
the major benefit derived from renegoti- 
ation. 

In a very real sense— 


The report stated— 

The refunds shown represent only a by- 
product of the renegotiation process. The 
major product was price reduction. Many 
voluntary refunds of so-called excessive 
profits were made by contractors prior to the 
institution of renegotiation proceedings. 
These occurred outside the renegotiation 
process, without formal determinations, and 
so did not constitute refunds of excessive 
profits in the strict sense. 

Such voluntary refunds were sometimes 
treated as retroactive price reductions on 
existing contracts. At times they are not 
so designated, some contractors being re- 
luctant to identify them as specific price 
reductions which might afterwards: become 
a depressant factor in the postwar pricing. 

The savings which resulted from reduced 
prices on reorders, continuing contracts, and 
successive contracts are not even approxi- 
mately measurable. Some price reductions 
were effected independently by procurement 
personnel, others by cooperative efforts, and 
others by specific repricing agreements ac- 
complished in the renegotiation contract. In 
all these circumstances the imminence of 
renegotiation improved the atmosphere in 
which price reductions could be mutually 
agreed upon. Contractors, apprehensive of 
public opinion, had no zeal to accumulate 
excessive profits which would soon be given 
back in to formal renegotiation proceedings. 


Previous renegotiation acts, and the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951, clearly pro- 
vides for favorable recognition to con- 
tractors who price reasonably and foster 
the traditions of business risk. This is 
a statutory incentive designed not only 
to reduce prices but to induce the lower- 
ing of costs. 

The Board told the President that it 
was not the purpose of renegotiation to 
produce revenue for the Treasury. They 
said the renegotiation laws operate pri- 
marily to forestall the realization of un- 
reasonable profits rather than to recap- 
ture such profits after they have been 
realized.” ; 

The Renegotiation Act of 1951 follows 
along the same lines of the previous re- 
negotiation acts. One of the principal 
differences today is that renegotiation 
proceedings are now conducted by an 
independent civilian board, reporting 
direct to the President. Previously the 
same agencies which let the contracts 
renegotiated the contractors. 

It is a tribute to the Renegotiation 
Board that in renegotiation proceedings 
under the 1951 act only a small percent- 
age of orders have been issued. Refunds 
are being obtained through voluntary 
agreements. This means that the Board 
is doing a highly competent review job, 
and is not experiencing difficulty in get- 
ting contractors to agree to refunds. 
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Certainly if the Board was acting un- 
reasonably, if the Board was allowing 
fair and reasonable profits, contractors 
would be protesting. Less than 5 per- 
cent of renegotiation cases result in 
Board orders, and of this number less 
than 10 of the contractors have ap- 
pealed to the Tax Court. 

How much does renegotiation cost? 
So far, through December 31, 1954, the 
Board has spent $14,851,643—it has re- 
covered 16 times that amount, and the 
money continues to come in. 

The records of the Renegotiation 
Board for the years 1951-55 indicate that 
some $275 billion will come under review. 
This work will take some time to perform 
and complete. 

Keeping in mind that it took time to 
set the renegotiation machinery into 
operation; that constantly changing per- 
sonnel at top levels, budgetary restric- 
tions, and other administrative factors, 
as well as the fact that case involving no 
renegotiation because of being below 
statutory minimum, exemption, nonex- 
cessive profits are normally disposed of 
first, the recovery of excessive profits 
amounting to about $232 million as of 
December 31, 1954, may well represent a 
very small portion of the recoveries, rea- 
sonably expectable in the future, and the 
bigger and more complex cases are re- 
solved. This must be judged in the light 
of the further fact that the cost of re- 
covering these profits has been only $14,- 
851,268 as of December 31, 1954. 

The foregoing are perhaps not the 
biggest benefits to accrue to the Govern- 
ment and the taxpayer. The indirect 
increments which come about from the 
mere existence of renegotiation and its 
effect on the pricing policies of would be 
Government supplies is incalculable and 
invaluable. Who can say whether con- 
tractor A sold his item at $10 less be- 
cause he realized that otherwise his ex- 
cessive profits would be subject to recap- 
ture? Who can say how many contrac- 
tors voluntarily reduced their prices as 
they progressed in the performance of 
their Government contracts. These 
amounts do not show up in any figures. 
Surely, the yardstick or big-stick theory 
of renegotiation has logically and de- 
fensibly caused the savings of countless 
millions of dollars. Without renegotia- 
tion there would be no incentive for such 
action nor a deterrent to excessive 
profits. 

Again, I say we cannot revert to the 
times, conditions, and rationalizations 
which predated the preparation for 
World War II. Much as we would like to 
curl up in the comfort and solace of 
peace, we must face it—we do not have 
it now, and whether we have it in the 
future is highly problematical. If there 
was ever a reason in the public interest 
and in the interest of national defense 
for renegotiation—and I believe there 
was—it exists today, with equal or even 
more compelling force. 

Even though the Renegotiation Act 
has lapsed, the Renegotiation Board still 
has power to clean up old cases. As an 
example, the Board has not yet acted on 
any cases involving contracts in effect 
during calendar year 1954. But the 
Board can do nothing about profits un- 
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der defense contracts that accrue after 
the beginning of this year. 

It does not make sense to fail to co- 
ordinate the impact of renegotiation 
with the time of maximum actual ex- 
penditure, merely because the paper fig- 
ures set down in new appropriation bills 
show a slight falling off. 

From the standpoint of private indus- 
try, the lapse, if not corrected, will mean 
that it can no longer assure Congress and 
the world that defense contractors are 
not profiteering from the national emer- 
gency. Nor can Congress, from now on, 
rest easy, knowing that it has dropped its 
guard in protecting the Government's 
money, thus possibly opening the way for 
profiteering. 

Furthermore, the lapse of renegotia- 
tion will mean the automatic reinstate- 
ment of the profit limitations of the old 
Vinson-Trannel Act. These, built 
around fixed percentages, are not an ef- 
fective way of controlling excessive prof- 
its, but have a nuisance impact far ex- 
ceeding that of renegotiation, and, more- 
over, tend to discourage efficiency and 
economy. 

In summary, gentlemen, H. R. 2004 is 
deserving of your immediate attention 
and expeditious enactment because: 

First. It assures the elimination of 
excessive profits and unjustifiable prof- 
iteering at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Second. The millions of defense dollars 
it has saved during World War II and 
Korea far exceed the reportable figures. 

Third. The conditions of world unrest 
and emergency of which its need is pred- 
icated exist today. 

Fourth. It is an effective antidote to 
fraud and scandal which often follow in 
the wake of hysteria and haste which are 
the unwanted products of the troubled 
world in which we live. 

I hope that the House Ways and Means 
Committee will call on members of the 
Renegotiation Board in a hearing, and 
have them outline—without revealing 
names—the number of renegotiation 
cases in which they found inordinate 
profits, or what would be profiteering if 
renegotiation was not involved. I would 
like them to tell about such cases and 
also give the committee some estimate of 
what the future holds with renegotiation 
out of the way. 

Gentlemen, I therefore respectfully 
seek your endorsement and wholeheart- 
cooperation to enact H. R. 2004 into 
aw. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of Lawrence, Mass., are proud of the fact 
that one of their fellow citizens has been 
chosen to give the invocation at today’s 
session of the House of Representatives. 

February 16 is notable because it is 
the 37th anniversary of Lithuania’s In- 
dependence Day. 

Lawrence is one of the most cosmo- 
politan of American cities, embracing 
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people from almost every land, who 
came here seeking opportunity and 
freedom. We are proving how people of 
diverse cultures can work together, 
sharing in the contributions made by 
each to the life of our community, and 
united by the common denominator of 
the dignity of man. 

When the people of Ireland were 
struggling to be free, and the people of 
Israel were winning through to self- 
government, they were helped by the 
sympathetic understanding and finan- 
cial contributions of Lawrencians who 
were not of Irish or Jewish origin. 

Because, in the best American tradi- 
tion, our people believe in freedom for 
all 


True to that faith, we are now con- 
cerned for the future of those nations 
that have been enslaved by Communist 
imperialism. 

On this 37th anniversary of Lithua- 
nian independence, we declare our un- 
yielding opposition to the conquest of 
that Baltic State by Red Russia. We 
publicly affirm our moral support of 
Lithuania’s cause, and our promise to 
work unremittingly for the liberation of 
Lithuania. 

By one of those happy circumstances 
where the right man is chosen for the 
right occasion, the Very Reverend Mon- 
signor Francis M. Juras, pastor of St. 
Francis’ Church in Lawrence, has been 
given the high honor to deliver the in- 
vocation as the United States House of 
Representative recognizes Lithuanian 
Independence Day. 

Monsignor Juras is one of the out- 
standing clergymen of our city, whose 
sincerity, and dedication to duty, have 
earned him the blessings of the Catholic 
Church, and the affection in which he is 
held by neighbors of ail creeds. 

His larger parish is the world, and 
particularly those human beings in it 
whose spiritual life is being persecuted 
by atheistic communism. 

Monsignor Juras knows how the peo- 
ple of his motherland are suffering. 

He knows that good men and free men 
must stand together, no matter what 
country they live in or what religion 
they profess, in order to overcome the 
cruelty, the cunning, and the contempt 
for God and man, that is the real and 
dangerous evil of communism. 

In listening to Monsignor Juras' in- 
vocation today we become aware that 
faith in what is right, is the inspiration 
that we need to give us the strength and 
the courage that will inevitably erase 
communism as the last and final obstacle 
in the way of peace for every man. 


HOME LOANS TO VETERANS OF 
WORLD WAR I 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today filing a bill to ex- 
tend to veterans of World War I the 
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same provisions as to home loans now 
available to veterans of World War II. 

The home-loan provisions have proved 
to be a most valuable and successful 
project for veterans of World War II. 
This measure has created homeowners 
who are the backbone of American de- 
mocracy. It has created healthy busi- 
ness activity in the construction of 
homes. The record of payments on their 
loans by these veterans has been so good 
that the program has been of little cost 
to the Government. 

Many veterans of World War I are now 
reaching the retirement age and desire 
to change their living arrangements and 
secure new homes. The great advan- 
tage to them of this bill would be that 
it enables them to purchase a home with- 
out the amount of down payment re- 
quired under ordinary circumstances, 
This benefit may well be just enough to 
make the difference between a new home 
or no new home. 

Various officers of the Boston Real 
Estate Board, who recently visited Wash- 
ington, expressed enthusiastic support. 
Veterans organizations have gone on rec- 
ord in favor of it. Although the home- 
loan privileges expire on July 25, 1957, 
if not extended, this legislation is still 
timely. 

Many veterans of World War I feel 
that they were somewhat less fortunate 
in regard to veterans benefits than their 
sons and others who took part in World 
War II. Here is a benefit that can prop- 
erly be extended to them and which will 
be appreciated. 

I sincerely hope that other Members 
will feel inclined to lend this legisla- 
tion their active support. 


INDUSTRIAL TRADES UNION 
OPPOSES H. R. 1 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and to 
include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ- 
ing an advertisement sponsored by the 
Industrial Trades Union of Woonsocket, 
R. I., and carried in the Woonsocket Call 
of February 11, 1955. 

This advertisement is an excellent 
presentation of the serious effect the 
passage of H. R. 1 would have on our 
textile industry. It points up the fact 
that the American workman cannot 
hope to compete with the unfair com- 
petition of imports produced in low- 
wage and substandard working-con- 
dition countries without some form of 
protection. Such protection is not to be 
found in H. R. 1. 

I urge all of my colleagues to read 
this message. I further urge that they 
give it deep and serious consideration 
before recorcing their votes on the bill 
which will be before the House this week. 

WHAT'S AHEAD FOR WOONSOCKET TEXTILE 

WORKERS? 

President Emil Rieve, of the CIO Textile 
Workers Union, has announced that his or- 
ganization will seek no wage increases this 
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year because of continuing depression in the 
textile industry. 

The Rieve statement, made in advance of 
collective bargaining, has caused some spec- 
ulation in this area as to the probable atti- 
tude of the ITU. 

We don’t believe in crossing a bridge 
until we come to it. ITU policy will be de- 
termined in due time by the ITU member- 
ship, and executed at the collective-bargain- 
ing table. 

No one can doubt Mr, Rieve's claim of con- 
tinuing depression in textiles. On the other 
hand, we cannot be sure now what condi- 
tions will prevail 2 months hence. 

The ITU has no crystal ball for the antici- 
pation of future events. We shall deal with 
conditions and events as they occur. Suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

We agree with Mr. Rieve that textile work- 
ers need and deserve more money. That is 
putting it mildly. There have been no pay 


hikes in recent years, only pay cuts. Only 
worker productivity has gone up. 
Contracts in April are important. How- 


ever, we are more concerned right now at 
what is happening in Congress. There is a 
danger that the textile depression may be 
enacted into law and made permanent. 

A hint of things to come was contained in 
an Associated Press dispatch from Washing- 
ton, dated February 4. It was a story buried 
in some papers and ignored by others. 


“NEW TEXTILE MILL 


“WASHINGTON, February 4.—Representative 
Donn, Democrat, of South Carolina, said to- 
day a southern textile-mill owner has built 
a plant in India to compete with Japanese 
textiles in United States markets. 

“Dorn said the millowner, whom he did 
not identify, will bring goods from India— 
where labor is paid 9 cents an hour—for dis- 
tribution from a plant in this country, now 
closed. 

“Textile labor in South Carolina, Dorn 
said, is paid $1.29 cents an hour, and Japa- 
nese labor about 11 cents. 

“Dorn’s remarks were to the House Ways 
and Means Committee, which is considering 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act.” 

What is the significance of this news item? 
We are wondering if it indicates a new, ugly, 
global pattern for the textile industry. We 
quote now from the ITU brief, entered at 
Washington last December: 

“If continuing tariff concessions are 
granted cutrate competitors in Japan, or 
anywhere else, what’s to prevent the bulk of 
American-invested capital from moving 
abroad for the specific purpose of flooding 
American markets with the produce of hu- 
man slavery?” 

The poignant words of Omar Khayyam 
come to mind: 


“The moving finger writes; 
And having writ, moves on; 
Nor all your piety nor wit shall lure it back 
to cancel half a line; 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


The moving finger of a new global slave 
trade seems about to begin writing. Unless 
it is stayed by Congress, American textile 
workers may soon find themselves back in 
the jungle of 25 years ago. 

There is no point in trying to kid ourselves 
or anyone else about future prospects. They 
are grim. The administration has the votes 
to legislate American textiles to the brink of 
bankruptcy. 

If this happens, American textile workers 
will be pressured to take larger and more 
frequent cuts in pay. They will be expected 
to keep domestic mills competitive with for- 
eign subsidiaries paying at little as 9 cents 
an hour, 

We are very frankly concerned at the pros- 
pect of seeing our workers made pawns in an 
international rat race to aggravate human 
suffering and exploitation around the world. 
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For several years now, organized labor in 
textiles has fought to hold the line on good 
wages and decent working conditions in this 
country. How can we combat cutthroat 
competition outside the country? 

Each new contract season has found 
American textile workers increasingly on the 
defensive. The situation has gone from bad 
to worse. Instead of holding the line, we 
may very soon be holding the bag. 

The continuing depression in textiles dur- 
ing an era of rising wages and unprecedented 
national prosperity is senseless. Our people 
are becoming fed up with paying prosperity 
prices on a depression income. 

The acceptance of maximum workloads, 
the foregoing of earned benefits, and the tak- 
ing of pay cuts has not improved the com- 
petitive position of our mills. How could it, 
under the circumstances? 

The protective tariff on competitive textile 
imports is already woefully inadequate. If 
it is reduced further, how many union con- 
tracts in textiles will be worth the paper 
they are written on? 

We are not unmindful that April and con- 
tract time are just around the corner. We 
do not minimize its importance. Right now, 
we are concerned with a more immediate 
matter. 

A sharp legislative knife seems about to be 
drawn across the throat of the domestic 
textile manufacturing industry for the profit 
and edification of political adventurers in 
global slavery. 

If American markets are further flooded 
with low-wage textiles, there will be less local 
business. If there is less business, there will 
be fewer jobs. If there are fewer jobs, where 
will that leave you? 

Incidentally, friend, have you written to 
your Congressman recently? Why not do so 
today? The job you save may be your own, 

THE EXECUTIVE BOARD, INDUSTRIAL 
TRADES UNION, 


THE CORE OF THE BERN INCI- 
DENT—RUMANIAN PATRIOTS 
VERSUS THE COMMUNIST CON- 
SPIRATORS 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day a small group of Rumanian patriots 
took possession of the Communist occu- 
pied Rumanian Legation in Bern, Swit- 
zerland. According to accounts in the 
press, they took this action as a means 
of forcing the Rumanian puppets who 
now control the Communist police state 
in Rumania to release a number of pa- 
triots now languishing in prison in Ru- 
mania. They have stated to the Swiss 
police that they intend to keep posses- 
sion of the Legation until their wishes 
are met and that other Rumanian pa- 
triots in the free world are prepared to 
take similar action with respect to Ru- 
manian Legations in other countries. 
The Swiss police, up to the present, have 
refrained from using force in removing 
them from the Legation and have stated 
that the only sensible way to handle the 
matter is to talk it over with the Ru- 
manian patriots. I, too, believe this 
makes sense, particularly since the pa- 
triots have made it clear they will keep 
possession of the Legation at all cost 
until their demand for the release of 
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their fellow patriots imprisoned in Ru- 
mania are met. 

This incident raises a number of ques- 
tions of interest to the American people. 
There are, of course, the legal considera- 
tions from the point of view of inter- 
national law. These are being examined 
by the proper Swiss authorities. There 
are then the practical questions such 
as—should free men allow themselves to 
be used against the patriots of any na- 
tion when they are engaged in a fight 
against their Communist oppressors. It 
also raises the question whether the 
Communist conspiracy which holds a to- 
tal disdain for the laws of civilization, 
should be granted the benefits of those 
laws, or be allowed to use those laws to 
maintain their illegal occupation of Ru- 
manian territory. 

It has long been maintained as a basic 
part of diplomacy that embassies and 
legations enjoy sovereign rights precisely 
the same as the nation they represent. 
The grounds and buildings of embassies 
and legations have been regarded as ter- 
ritorial islands of the respective nations. 
This fact raises the fundamental ques- 
tion as to whether the Communists who 
had occupied the Rumanian Legation in 
Bern until they were driven out yester- 
day were legally residing on that terri- 
tory. It also raises the question as to 
whether the patriots have more legal 
right to possession of the Legation than 
the Russian stooges they drove off the 
grounds yesterday. 

From the legal point of view, it is 
necessary to establish whether the Com- 
munists who now occupy Rumania, do so 
legally. This is at the core of the many 
questions raised by the Bern incident. 
Accordingly, I would urge all the Mem- 
bers of the House and all interested 
Americans to read a Special Report, No. 
11 of the Select House Committee on 
Communist Aggression, which is titled 
“Communist Takeover and Occupation 
of Rumania.” This short report which 
is less than 30 printed pages, tells the 
story of the Rumanian people and their 
struggles against Russian communism as 
well as telling the conspiratorial and 
criminal methods used by the Commu- 
nists to seize and maintain control over 
the affairs of the Rumanian nation. To 
understand the rights as well as the 
motives of the Rumanian patriots who 
have made their stand in Bern, Swit- 
zerland, this report is a must. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. MOLLOHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 15 minutes, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 10 minutes, following any special 
orders heretofore entered, 


. 


ELECTION TO STANDING COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 143) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the following are elected 
members of the Committee on Public 
Works: Mr. BusH, of Pennsylvania; Mr. 
NICHOLSON, of Massachusetts. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, today, February 16, is the 37th 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence 
and I would like to say a few words in 
commemoration of this event. 

The history of Lithuania goes back to 
1009 when this small state was composed 
of approximately 12 independent prin- 
cipalities. In the 13th century it was 
united into a kingdom. However, from 
that time until 1918, Lithuanian inde- 
pendence was continually threatened 
and many times nonexistent. Yet, in 
the midst of many adversities, this 
small, brave country maintained its dig- 
nity and character. 

Even after proclaiming its independ- 
ence in 1918, Lithuania did not know 
peace. Before it was officially estab- 
lished as a state, it was invaded by the 
Bolshevik Army. The Lithuanian Na- 
tional Army, hastily called together, re- 
pelled its attackers successfully, and in 
1920 the sovereignty and independence 
of Lithuania was officially recognized by 
the Soviet Union. 

From that time until 1939, Lithuania 
prospered, socially, economically and 
politically. Then, in 1939, with the be- 
ginning of German aggression, this 
country again faced threats to its secu- 
rity. In 1940 the Lithuanian Government 
was dissolved and the Soviet Union 
quietly and bloodlessly entered into con- 
trol of the country. Until this day the 
Lithuanian people are prisoners of the 
totalitarian, godless hordes from the 
East. 

We cannot but decry the base, inhuman 
treatment to which the freedom-loving 
peoples of Lithuania have been sub- 
jected. The claims of the U. S. S. R. that 
the Baltic States of Lithuania, Estonia 
and Latvia should be recognized as an 
integral part of the Soviet Union are but 
a mockery. The United States has not 
and will not give credence to these false 
claims. We will stand by our State 
Department's declaration of November, 
1953, reasserting our recognition of the 
last independent government of each of 
these Baltic states. 

I feel sure that the sufferings and in- 
dignities of the Lithuanian people have 
not been in vain. I am proud to join 
with the 1 million Lithuanian-Americans 
in saluting their brothers behind the Iron 
Curtain. May they keep the lamp of 
freedom burning in their hearts. May 
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they preserve their faith in righteousness. 
May we all soon see the day when evil is 
overcome by good. 


ARITHMETIC OF THE DOLLAR GAP 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I should like to speak on the arith- 
metic of the dollar gap. 

After 20 years of the reciprocal trade 
agreements, United States tariffs are 
now at their lowest point in 100 years 
and among the lowest in the world. Ad- 
vocates of further reductions, rest their 
case in part on the theory that, even at 
present rates, other countries are still 
not able to buy the goods and services 
they need from this country in order to 
prosper. 

This deficit is supposed to be visible in 
the so-called dollar gap—that is, the dif- 
ference between United States exports— 
said to represent what other nations re- 
quire from us—and United States im- 
ports—what they ship to usin return. A 
high point in this gap, it is claimed, was 
reached in 1953, when exports reached a 
grand total of $15.6 billion, compared to 
imports of $10.8 billion, leaving an al- 
leged gap of nearly $5 billion. 

This is nonsense. Competent analysts 
long ago pointed out that the bulk of this 
alleged gap consists of defense supplies. 
For example, of the $15.6 billion exports 
in 1953, some $3 billion is officially listed 
as special category items, the details and 
destination of which are concealed for 
security reasons. Such shipments have 
little if anything to do with the normal 
economic needs of any country. They 
represent simply this country’s contribu- 
tion to the common defense pool of the 
democratic nations. 

What proportion of the balance is re- 
lated to this $3 billion of secret exports 
is not easy to ascertain. It must be sub- 
stantial. A Senate subcommittee which 
studied the problem for weeks last spring 
concluded that, in 1953, after deducting 
such items, the real trade gap—that is, 
the excess of ordinary commercial ex- 
ports over ordinary commercial im- 
ports—amounted to no more than half 
2 billion dollars. 

But the truly deceitful aspect of this 
theory lies in the fact that, in addition to 
ignoring defense supplies, it complete- 
ly—and conveniently—neglects to men- 
tion other ways people in foreign coun- 
tries obtain dollars. The shipment of 
physical goods to the United States tells 
only part of the story. In addition, for- 
eigners realize dollars—by the billion— 
out of the truly enormous expenditures 
by American tourists and businessmen 
traveling abroad, out of our soldiers sta- 
tioned overseas, out of charges for trans- 
portation, and other services, out of spe- 
cial grants and loans, and out of income 
remitted on investments they have been 
ny, enough to make in the United 
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There is, of course, a corresponding 
flow of dollars back to the United States 
on account of similar expenditures by 
foreigners in this country and, to the ex- 
tent other countries permit it to escape, 
the yield on investments made by Ameri- 
cans abroad. But the difference in these 
accounts is so abundantly in favor of 
foreigners that it more than offsets any 
imbalance in the simple export-import 
figures. 

Two recent reports demonstrate this 
fact beyond any reasonable dispute. 

First, on January 18, 1955, the balance 
of payments group of the National For- 
eign Trade Council, Inc., filed its esti- 
mates of payment transactions between 
the United States and the rest of the 
world during 1955. These figures reveal 
that, from all sources, an amount of 
$19.9 billion is expected to become avail- 
able to foreigners during the year— 
$10.7 billion as the proceeds of imports, 
$2.8 billion from American expenditures 
abroad on transportation, travel, and 
miscellaneous services, $2.7 billion from 
United States military expenditures 
abroad, $1.5 billion from unilateral 
transfers representing chiefly private re- 
mittances and governmental economic 
aid, $500 million from income payments 
on investments held by foreigners in 
United States enterprises, $1.2 billion as 
the net realized from United States pri- 
vate capital investments abroad and 
$500 million in Government loans and 
short-term assets. 

Against this availability of $19.9 bil- 
lion the group expects foreigners to use 
only $18.8 billion during the year—$13.4 
billion for merchandise exports, which 
seems to be a high figure; $2.9 billion on 
travel in this country, transportation, 
and miscellaneous services; and $2.1 bil- 
lion to pay income on United States in- 
vestments abroad. 

In other words, the groups says: 

Foreign countries will close out the cur- 
rent year with a further improvement of $1.1 
billion in their gold and dollar reserves. 


The balance of payments group of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., 
describes itself as “composed of Ameri- 
can exporters, importers, and investors, 
and representatives of banks and trans- 
portation companies.” Heretofore the 
Foreign Trade Council, Inc., has been 
counted as a staunch advocate of lower 
tariffs. 

Second, in the New York Times for 
Sunday, January 2, Michael Hoffman 
reports from Geneva that studies by 
the secretariat of GATT—the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—are 
upsetting all prior assumptions about 
the so-called dollar gap. 

He says: 

The irresistible urge of foreign capital to 
employ itself in the United States emerges 
as the chief cause of whatever dollar short- 
age [may exist] *. 

This conclusion— 


The report goes on to say—and it must 
be quoted in full to realize its impact— 

This conclusion has been reached after an 
extensive new look at the pattern of pay- 
ments between the United States and the 
rest of the world in four periods: 1926-30 
(boom), 1931-37 (depression), 1946-49 (post- 
war), and 1950-53 (postdevaluation of many 
currencies in relation to the dollar). 
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In all except the period 1931-37, the United 
States had a substantial surplus on current 
account, excluding unilateral transfers such 
as Marshall aid. In 1931-37 the total of 
world trade was drastically curtailed by 
depression and the United States surplus 
dropped to practically nothing. 

But in the periods during which there 
Was a surplus on account of trade, tourism, 
and other items, net private capital exports 
from Canada and the United States or Gov- 
ernment-aid expenditures supplied all or 
more than the dollars necessary for the rest 
of the world to balance its dollar accounts, 

Were these factors alone considered, no 
dollar shortage would have arisen. 

It is generally known that in the period 
1931-37 there was a tremendous flight of 
European capital to the United States. The 
GATT economists find strong evidence that 
the disturbing influence of such movements 
extends over the whole period and is a domi- 
nant factor in the periodic difficulties other 
countries have in procuring enough dollars, 

DATA ARE DYNAMITE 

The policy implications of these new 
studies, some of which are based on new 
data, are substantial and highly contro- 
versial. Indeed, they contain so much dyna- 
mite that it is highly unlikely the study will 
ever be published as an official paper. 

The studies emphasize, for one thing, that 
the very countries that assert the duty of the 
United States to help them with capital in- 
vestments have been pouring hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year of their own invest- 
ment funds into the politically secure United 
States capital market. 

The studies also throw considerable doubt 
on the thesis that lowering the American 
tariff is essential to the establishment of 
better balance in world trade. Larger 
American imports would, of course, make 
more dollars available to the world for what- 
ever purpose the world wanted to use them. 

But if capital movements into the United 
States rather than the trade in balance are 
the chief cause of so-called dollar shortages, 
they could easily be made out as the villain 
responsible for the economic disorder by 
those interested in maintaining or increas- 
ing barriers to competitive imports, 


Whatever justification the dollar-gap 
theory may have had in the past, it is 
now an exploded myth. 

By subtracting defense supplies, which 
have no place in any discussion of 
normal trade, the so-called dollar gap 
evaporates from $4 billion or $5 billion 
to $1 billion or less. 

By taking into account other factors, 
like transportation and tourism, it not 
only disappears: it suddenly turns into 
a net increase of $1.1 billion in gold and 
dollar reserves held by other countries. 

And, according to the Hoffman report, 
not only do foreigners have enough gold 
and dollars to buy whatever they truly 
need from this country—except defense 
supplies for which the American taxpay- 
er pays—they also have, and have had 
all along, enough surplus to send money 
here for investment in important volume. 

It is not intended here to deny that 
specific other countries have encount- 
ered severe difficulties in meeting dollar 
payments since the end of World War II. 
But the root cause for these difficulties 
lies in economic forces almost entirely 
unrelated to United States tariffs. 

Great Britain, for example, has con- 
centrated the bulk of her exports within 
the sterling area, where British products 
are protected from outside competition. 
Having little or nothing left to send to 
the United States in exchange for im- 
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ports liberally ordered from this coun- 
try, Britain inevitably fell behind in her 
dollar payments. 

In 1952, however, following the col- 
lapse of the Korean boom, some of the 
countries in the sterling area were com- 
pelled to impose restrictions on even 
British products. Great Britain quickly 
shifted direction and, despite United 
States tariffs, was able to ship an off- 
setting volume of goods to the dollar 
area. Her dollar deficit disappeared al- 
most over night. 

Qualified observers believe that the 
dollar-gap fiction and the campaign for 
lower tariffs are doing real harm. 

More than a year ago Bernard Baruch 
said the agitation about United States 
tariffs was serving only as an excuse to 
other countries “for blaming their trou- 
bles on the United States and, by feeling 
sorry for themselves, to overlook what 
they ought to be doing on their own.” 

In his column for January 13, 1955, 
Walter Lippmann said: 


I wonder whether this— 


The campaign for lower tariffs— 


puts the real problem in its proper focus. 
Perhaps we can reach a clearer definition of 
that problem by saying that the main trouble 
today is not the level of the tariff rates. In 
the United States they are by and large not 
exorbitantly high any longer. 

The real problem is economic warfare. All 
the governments have armed themselves with 
legal powers which they use to interfere with 
the international markets for goods. They 
use them offensively and they use them de- 
fensively to cut down, to cut off, to divert, 
to penalize, to subsidize buying and selling 
so that the pattern of transaction is dif- 
ferent from what it would be under the free 
operation of supply and demand. * * * 

The characteristic of these weapons of 
economic warfare is that they are not fixed 
rules and laws of trade but are operated by 
administrative decisions made, often under 
political pressure, by bureaucracies. * * * 

* + * The essential condition of economic 
peace is that trade among friendly nations 
should not be subject to the arbitrary acts 
of administrative and political officials, that 
trade should be subject to laws enacted de- 
liberately and openly and after debate and 
not changeable except by equally careful 
deliberation. 


Samuel Lubell, who has successfully 
predicted the course of American policy 
and politics in previous works, has writ- 
ten a new book called The Revolution 
in World Trade. In this book, to be 
published February 23, he points out 
that— 


At the root of the dollar mystery lies the 
curious optical illusion that Europe's trouble 
has been the fault of her customers, 


Mr. Lubell goes on to say: 


Yet—at least through all the years in which 
a sellers’ market prevailed. Europe's trouble 
could not have been a lack of markets. 
What really limited Europe’s ability to pay 
for American goods was that she did not 
produce more and how her exports were 
spread around different parts of the world, 

As Europe’s productivity did increase, and 
her domestic inflation was brought under 
control and her exports were redirected, her 
dollar deficit did shrink steadily until it 
(has now) disappeared. * * * 

Whatever is done or not done about 
United States tariffs will not affect Europe's 
crucial need to improve her competitive 
earning power. * * * The adjustments to 
improve Western Europe’s competitive effi- 
ciency must be made by the Western Euro- 
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peans themselves. * Since none of these 
is easy, it is not surprising that so many 
Europeans should fasten tenaciously upon 
the alibi that rich Uncle Sam is to blame for 
what they lack. But there is no reason why 
we should feed these anti-American resent- 
ments by encouraging the belief that Ameri- 
can tariff policy is to blame for things it 
cannot possibly correct, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 45 
minutes today, following the special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes today, following 
the special order granted to Mr. PHILBIN. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. FULTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the ‘request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we people 
who are interested in the liberation of 
our friends and relatives in Lithuania 
and the countries of Eastern Europe 
again note with pride Lithuania’s 37th 
anniversary of independence, February 
16, 1955. F 

This is in evidence of our continued 
concern and our remembrance of these 
fine friends who have been cut off by an 
iron curtain and held down by the iron 
hand of dictatorship. We celebrate this 
occasion on this day this year with re- 
newed hope and certain of the fact that 
the citizens of Lithuania and the Eastern 
European countries will again be free 
and independent and peaceful nations 
dedicated to friendly progress and co- 
operation with the citizens of the free 
world. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, wishing to associate myself with 
the remarks of the many Members of this 
House who are celebrating the 37th an- 
niversary of Lithuanian independence, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert a letter 
which I have written to my very fine 
constituents of Lithuanian descent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

FEBRUARY 7, 1955. 
Mr. Jonas F. DAUGELA, 
President of American Lithuanian 
Council in Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

My Dear Mr. Davceta: I deeply regret that 
I cannot join in the solemn observance of 
the 37th anniversary of Lithuania's inde- 
pendence. But I sincerely hope you will con- 
vey to my many friends in the American 
Lithuanian Council in Cleveland the depth 
of my feeling on this occasion. 

After more than a century of domination 
by Russia, the Lithuanian people—who trace 
their heritage back seven centuries—declared 
their independence at Vilnius on February 
16, 1918. For 22 years the Republic of Lith- 
uania took its rightful place in the family of 
free nations and made marked contributions 
to the culture of Europe, But in 1940 the 
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infamous Hitler-Stalin pact forced Lithuania 
back into chains. 

For the past 15 years, the Communists have 
murdered, tortured, and deported the free- 
dom-loving people of Lithuania, but still they 
have not been able to snuff out the fires of 
freedom that burn deep within their hearts. 
The Russians know that, because while they 
permit foreign travelers into many Iron Cur- 
tain countries, they have not dared to allow 
a non-Communist westerner into the Baltic 
States for many years. 

Meetings such as yours, held by the mil- 
lion loyal Americans of Lithuanian descent, 
keep those fires burning. You may be cer- 
tain that word of these observances get back 
to the Lithuanian people and assure them 
that some day in the future a free Lithuania 
will hold public celebrations of its inde- 
pendence day. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frances P. BOLTON. 


MEET MR. REPUBLICAN: JOE 
MARTIN 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to adrress the House 
for 1 minute and include an article from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday there apeared in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer an article written by the 
distinguished Washington corespondent, 
Walker S. Buel, entitled Meet Mr. Re- 
publican: Joe Martin.” It is an article 
calling attention to the many great 
achievements of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. It is an excellent article. 

Mr. Speaker, we are in the midst of a 
period when we celebrate the birthdays 
of many great Americans. Last Satur- 
day we celebrated the birthday of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Next Tuesday we will ob- 
serve the birthday of George Washing- 
ton. Mention of many other notable 
birthdays has been made on this floor. 

But there is one notable birthday that 
will not be mentioned this month or even 
next month. This birthday has seldom 
been alluded to on the floor because it 
falls on November 3—a time when the 
House is usually adjourned. 

This birthday of a truly great Ameri- 
can belongs to our beloved minority lead- 
er, who in more favorable times is our 
Speaker, the Honorable JosepH W. MAR- 
TIN, JR. 

It seems only fitting to me that when 
we are paying tribute to revered states- 
men on the aninversaries of their births, 
we should include our praises to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, even 
though it is not his birthday. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I say thank you to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts and 
pay tribute to his steadfastness, his 
strength of purpose, and his courage. I 
salute “Mr. Republican.“ 

MEET Mr. REPUBLICAN: JOE MARTIN 
(By Walker S. Buel) 

WASHINGTON, February 12.—That title of 
“Mr. Republican” borne by the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft has been awarded, in at least 
one public instance, to Representative 
JosePH W. Martin, of Massachusetts, GOP 
floor leader of the House, where he has been 
either Speaker or minority leader since 1939. 

He was so introduced last Sunday after- 
noon on a Washington CBS TV panel show, 
Face the Nation, by its moderator, Ted Koop, 
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Koop explains that when he and his co- 
workers were arranging the program the week 
before, it struck them that Martin’s impres- 
sive record and his 30 years in Congress made 
him almost the legal“ heir to the title, and 
so that was the way Koop addressed him, 


GOT START IN 1912 


The Martin record is notable. He is 70. 
and has been in public life since 1912, when 
he entered the Massachusetts Legislature, 
serving first in the house and then in the 
senate. He was elected to Congress in 1924 
and has been there ever since. He is pub- 
lisher of the North Attleboro Evening Chron- 
icle and a weekly newspaper, the Franklin 
(Mass.) Sentinel. 

He was elected chairman of the national 
Republican congressional campaign com- 
mittee in 1937, succeeding the late Chester C. 
Bolton, of Cleveland, and for 2 years was 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. He was permanent chairman of the 
last four Republican National Conventions, 
a record exceeding that of the late Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, who served in that 
capacity three times. 

He was born November 3, 1884, in North 
Attleboro, where his father was a blacksmith. 
The father died in 1934, but the Congress- 
man’s mother, 93, lives with him in a home 
only a few blocks from where he was born— 
the family never moved “uptown.” The Mar- 
tins had slender means in Joe’s boyhood and 
he began work as a newsboy at the age of 
5 or 6. Later he worked in jewelry shops 
and as night telephone operator in the North 
Attleboro exchange. He was educated in the 
public schools. 

He declined a college scholarship to go to 
work as a reporter on North Attleboro news- 
papers at $10 a week. He has never gone into 
debt, and still has his first savings account 
opened in 1902. After 5 years’ newspaper 
work he saved $1,000 and persuaded local 
citizens to join him in purchasing the Chron- 
icle. He became the youngest publisher of 
a daily newspaper in the United States at 24. 
His newspaper enterprises are managed by 
a brother and a nephew. Oldest in a family 
of 8, he sent 2 younger brothers through 
Dartmouth College. 


ALWAYS ACCESSIBLE 


Joe Martin is a medium-sized, compact 
man with a strong but pleasant face and 
brow always overhung by one lock of dark 
hair. His talk is straightforward. He gives 
direct answers to questions. He is always 
accessible at the Capitol, even when Speaker, 
He has no regular recreation, except walk- 
ing for exercise, His favorite sport is base- 
ball. He was a sandlot player when a boy, 
and afterward a semipro. 

He is one of the most modest of men. He 
has not yet had his portrait painted to hang 
in the Speaker's lobby of the Capitol, al- 
though the 80th Congress appropriated the 
money for it. However, a group of his friends 
in the Capitol Hill Club, where Republican 
Congressmen gather, finally persuaded him, 
after years of effort, to let them have a por- 
trait for the club, and it has been done, 
Plans are under way for a great unveiling 
ceremony. 

NEVER TEMPTED TO MARRY 


One of the most popular men in Washing- 
ton, Representative MARTIN is a bachelor. 
Asked on television how he has managed all 
these years not to marry, he replied: It's 
because I haven't had any great temptation.” 

Next week he expects to be a stage-door 
Johnny, undoubtedly for the first time in 
his life. Ever since her girlhood Tallulah 
Bankhead has loved Joe Martin, who for 
long years was a colleague and friend of her 
adored father, the late Speaker William B. 
Bankhead. 

When arrangements were made for the 
great Tallu to come to Washington with her 
play, Dear Charles, opening at the National 
here Monday night, she wrote the Representa- 
tive that he must be in the front row on the 
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first night. Joe replied that because of too 
much work he could not be there opening 
night, but would attend in midweek, and 
after the show would go backstage to her 
dressing room, when they could have a 
long visit. 

Politically, MaRTIN belongs to the conserva- 
tive Republican school—he probably would 
be rated by many as more conservative than 
the late Senator Taft, so that wing of the 
party need not wince if the appellation of 
“Mr, Republican” sticks. However, he be- 
lieves the renomination of President Eisen- 
hower and his reelection in 1956 are in- 
evitable. 

Typically, Representative MARTIN is mak- 
ing Lincoln Day speeches this year in Flor- 
ida and Texas—in the hope of enabling the 
GOP to get more Republican Congressmen 
in that traditionally Democratic territory. 
Each of those States broke the tradition by 
electing one Republican last fall. 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent that any other 
Member who desires to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp on the same sub- 
ject may be permitted to do so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, with a 
deep feeling of pride, I am happy to join 
with my distinguished colleagues in ex- 
tending congratulations to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

His simple and earthy qualities have 
earned for him an enviable standing in 
the minds and hearts of all Americans. 

I admire his genuineness, sincerity, 
forthrightness, and warmth. 

These attributes of character have 
brought him the affection and respect of 
all who know him. ‘ 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. Speaker, the fine 
tributes paid to my esteemed colleague, 
the Honorable Joser W. Martin, when- 
ever and wherever heard by me—and I 
hear many, and in many places—are 
always sweet music to my ears. And I 
know that I express the sentiment of 
my good friends of Nebraska who over 
the years have attentively and admir- 
ingly watched the career of this great 
American in his untiring and unselfish 
service to our country. And surely the 
sovereign State of Massachusetts should 
be proud to have given to our Nation 
such a son, May he have many more 
birthdays for his friends to honor. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Joe MARTIN, our 
beloved minority leader, has made sev- 
eral, but altogether too infrequent, trips 
to Wyoming during the entire period 
that I have been active in politics, and 
even before. We in Wyoming think a 
great deal of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. We consider him one of the 
outstanding Americans of our times. 

It has been brought to our attention 
that the gentleman from Massachusett’s 
birthday falls on November 3, when the 
House is usually not in session. 

We from Wyoming would like to join 
in recognition of this outstanding Amer- 
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ican citizen at this time when the ob- 
servance of birthday anniversaries of 
other great Americans is included in the 
order of business of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, we recognize in this 
American the strength of character, and 
the devotion to duty and principles 
which makes us proud to be Americans. 
It is my pleasure to join in this tribute 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
often referred to as “Mr. Republican.” 


EXCISE TAX ON CERTAIN TELE- 
VISION SETS 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
introduced a bill designed to assist in 
remedying a very serious national prob- 
lem. This bill if passed would remove 
the excise tax from television receiving 
sets capable of receiving all of the ultra- 
high frequency band. The American 
people have a vital interest in nation- 
wide, competitive television services. 
According to the best available testi- 
mony of experts—both from the Goy- 
ernment and those representing private 
industry—the only way these two ob- 
jectives of nationwide TV facilities and 
competitive TV programing can be 
realized is to utilize both the very high 
frequency portion of the communications 
spectrum for channels 2 through 13 and 
the ultra high frequency portion of the 
communications spectrum for channels 
14 through 83. 

To the layman this sounds like a rel- 
atively simple problem. Actually it is a 
very complicated one, and unfortunately 
there is no cure-all solution in sight at 
the present time. Virtually all have 
agreed on one point of procedure relat- 
ing to relief for the general public, and 
for the telecasters who are pioneering 
the use of ultra high frequency tele- 
vision. That solution is to remove the 
burden of excise tax on sets which can 
receive all the UHF band. 

The historical development of this 
problem is related to the uncertainties 
and unknown factors usually associated 
with all industries growing out of ra- 
pidly evolving scientific discoveries. 
When the UHF band was first set aside 
for experimental use, certain ideas were 
held about its engineering characteris- 
tics which have proven to be somewhat 
at variance with actual experience. Not 
only that, but when the Federal Com- 
munications Commission first licensed 
UHF television stations, the American 
public had already purchased over 17 
million television sets which were en- 
gineered so as to receive only the VHF 
television signals, and UHF program- 
ing could not be obtained without an 
additional investment by the user to 
place a UHF tuner in the existing tele- 
vision set. There are now more than 
30 million receivers in the hands of the 
public, of which 80 percent are unable to 
receive anything but VHF signals. 

Again, all the experts seem to agree 
that as the relative imbalance of VHF 
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and UHF television sets in the hands of 
the public is corrected, the major prob- 
lem relating to nationwide competitive 
television programing will have been 
solved. The ultimate desirable situa- 
tion would be to have all television sets 
equipped with both VHF and UHF tun- 
ing devices so that programing could be 
received equally well from both types of 
transmitters. Program diversity would 
be enhanced and the resulting compe- 
tition would work to the advantage of 
the people. 

This bill will assist in removing the 
disadvantageous position in which a 
prospective buyer finds himself when he 
is confronted with the choice of buying 
a VHF-only television set at one price 
and a set capable of receiving all of the 
television channels both VHF and UHF 
at a higher price. It is to our national 
interest to make the choice for the all- 
channel tuning sets more attractive to 
the buyer. The passage of this bill will 
obviously provide an additional incentive 
to manufacturers of television sets to 
produce more UHF receivers, 

This bill will also offer concrete evi- 
dence to the many television operators 
who are struggling along with loss UHF 
television stations, that their plight is 
recognized by the representatives of the 
people, and that the inequity of their 
opportunity to have their programs 
viewed and heard by a prospective au- 
dience along with the signals of VHF 
stations is being adjusted more favor- 
ably. I am informed that of the 318 
UHF construction permits granted by the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
some 118 UHF operators have found it 
necessary to turn in their permits for 
construction with substantial financial 
losses. This is a convincing index of the 
real seriousness of this problem, 


SEATTLE-HAWAII AIRLINE RUN 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Rxconp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, you will re- 
call the observations made in this House 
on Monday, February 7, in connection 
with the President’s order of February 1, 
That order reversed a unanimous de- 
cision of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
granting Northwest Airlines the certifi- 
cate on the Seattle-Hawaii run, and in- 
stead cut Northwest Airlines out and 
attempted to give the route to Pan 
American World Airways. Protests 
from every State from Wisconsin to the 
Pacific poured into the White House 
against the President’s unexplained 
action, Then, on Monday night, Febru- 
ary 7, the President issued another order 
saying he was reversing his February 1 
reversal. This was accompanied by 
White House statements that new in- 
formation had come to the President. 
The new order indicated that both 
Northwest and Pan American would be 
given 3-year temporary certificates on 
the Seattle-Hawaii run. 
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At the President's press conference on 
Wednesday, February 8, the President 
was asked about this reversal of his re- 
versal. His answer was: 

It is very simple in this case. There was 
information came to my attention that con- 
vinced me I had made an error. And so I 
tried to correct it. The actual facts were 
these: 

I am directed by the Congress to cut down 
subsidies in this air business, which means 
that when you have unprofitable competi- 
tion on lines, you had better look at it very, 
very closely, because this occasions a greater 
deficit. 

I am also directed to preserve competition 
and, in accordance with the American sys- 
tem, preserve competition so far as this can 
be done, but always with this other conflict- 
ing consideration of cutting down the sub- 
sidies. 

In this case, it looked like we should get 
rid of one line on the Hawaiian run and get 
the line that was—had the most of the traf- 
fic and in which it had the smallest subsidy 
last year on that line, or at least as far as 
figures showed, that was the one I was going 
to go with. And I made that decision. 

Now, what happened then was the Chair- 
man of the Board came over to see me and 
pointed out that all of their calculations 
showed that within 2 years they believed 
that the entire subsidy would be eliminated 
from the Pacific runs. 

He showed, therefore, that, even if you did 
have to have a new subsidy, since now you 
have your computations for subsidies made 
on the operations of the full line, that here 
we had a case where we could well afford to 
go ahead with the competitive system for a 
while and still believe that we would come 
out of the subsidy area. 

So I said, in that case we will renew this 
for a short period, which I did for 3 years. 


We have all been waiting with great 
interest for the publication of the orig- 
inal CAB decision, in order that we may 
know just what it was that the President 
was reversing by his order of February 
1. Today that decision has been finally 
released. It makes interesting reading. 

Had the President read the CAB’s de- 
eision dated November 26, 1954, he would 
have seen it clearly set forth that 

In connection with the choice of North- 
west as the carrier to operate the Pacific 
Northwest-Hawaii route, one further matter 
should be mentioned. At the close of the 
argument before the Board Northwest ex- 
pressed its willingness to operate the route 
at a compensatory mail rate without sub- 
sidy. * * * We accept the carrier’s state- 
ment of its willingness to operate the route 
without subsidy as one made in good faith 
and as such we believe that in the future in 
establishing mail rates for the route we 
will be justified in reaching our decision in 
the light of the carrier's offer. (Decision, 
pp. 15-16.) 


Even without this offer by Northwest 
to operate the route without subsidy, the 
Board indicated that there were other 
good and sufficient reasons to award the 
route to Northwest—decision, page 15. 
Both the record and the decision are 
barren of any suggestion that Pan Amer- 
ican was willing to operate the route 
without subsidy. The taxpayers last 
year paid $27,291,503 in subsidies to Pan 
American. 

Yet, despite all this, the President on 
February 1 reversed the CAB, threw out 
Northwest, and put in Pan American. 
Now, what was the new information 
which caused the President on February 
8 to reverse his reversal of February 1? 
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Our only clue to this is in the CAB’s 
press release of today, in which it is set 
forth that— 


Acting Chairman Chan Gurney declared 
that in the course of conversations with 
President Eisenhower regarding the final de- 
cision in the West Coast-Hawaii case, he had 
provided the President with the following 
statement: 

“Mail rates for both Pan American and 
Northwest over the entire Pacific operations 
of the carriers, and separate figures as to the 
Seattle-Honolulu operations can only be de- 
termined by calculating the subsidy support 
per revenue plane mile. These figures, how- 
ever, being system figures, are not truly rep- 
resentative of the local operations between 
Seattle and Honolulu. In theory, both car- 
riers should approximate the same cost levels 
over a period of time. 

“The subsidy support provided for the en- 
tire Pacific operations of the 2 carriers dur- 
ing the 12 months ending September 30, 
1954, was as follows: 

“Pan Amsien . $6, 740, 000 
Norte 2 3, 656, 000 


“The subsidy support per revenue plane 
mile equalled: 


Cents 
TTT 49. 28 
er soak E a 62. 48 


“The subsidy separation report for Novem- 
ber 1954 forecasts that Pan American may be 
off subsidy entirely in fiscal 1956, due to the 
military mail movement in the Pacific, and 
that Northwest would require only $1,483,- 
000 in subsidy support. However, the most 
recent estimates as to the division of mail 
between the carriers in the Pacific and the 
volume which will be tendered to them in- 
dicates that, on the basis of existing mail 
rates, both carriers may be subsidy free in 
fiscal 1956. It should be stressed, however, 
that the military mail situation is not en- 
tirely clear and that the volume of mail, its 
distribution between carriers, and the rate 
which the Board ultimately establishes for 
its transportation, may directly affect this 
calculation.” 


Let us examine this new information. 
We will find that part of it is not new, 
and part of it is not information. The 
part that is not new has to do with 
Northwest's prospective lack of subsidy. 
As the CAB’s decision of November 26, 
1954, clearly points out, Northwest was 
ready to go to it unsubsidized, not in 
2 years, not in 1 year, but right now. The 
part that is not information is the sug- 
gestion that, aceording to the most re- 
cent estimates, both carriers may be sub- 
sidy free in fiscal 1956. There is not a 
word in the record or decision to indi- 
cate that Pan American will be in this 
happy state of affairs by 1956. We are 
not enlightened as to who made these 
most recent estimates and on what he 
based them. What is the point of an 
elaborate hearing before the CAB, last- 
ing many months, and with the exhaus- 
tively analyzed testimony of experts 
spread upon the record, if it is to be 
swept aside by some casual conversation 
about most recent estimates? 

Putting Pan American into the Seat- 
tle-Hawaii run is not going to help com- 
petition, because Pan American already 
has a permanent route into Hawaii from 
California. It is not going to save tax- 
payers’ dollars. Under the CAB’s No- 
vember 26 decision, Northwest would 
have made the run without a penny of 
subsidy. As a result of the President’s 
order of February 7, Pan American will 
continue to be subsidized for the run, 
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and so will Northwest, since Northwest's 
no-sudsidy offer was conditioned on be- 
ing the sole line certificated for the route. 
According to the new information, these 
subsidies may end in 2 years’ time. As 
far as the taxpayers are concerned, 2 
years’ unnecessary subsidy is 2 years too 
much, 

But, waste aside, the whole case is a 
shocking illustration of how not to ad- 
minister civil aeronautics. If you will 
look at the history of the case, you can- 
not escape the conclusion that somebody 
has been trying to pull the wool over the 
President’s eyes. Despite the order of 
February 7 reversing the reversal of Feb- 
ruary 1, the CAB’s original decision of 
November 26, 1954, as now revealed, is a 
sound, dollar-saving, antimonopoly, and 
unanimous decision. If the President 
will read it, I am sure that he will wish 
to order a reversal of his reversal of his 
reversal. 


A PARTIAL STATEMENT OF OUR 
OVERSEAS ARMED SERVICES 
COMMITMENTS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 7, last, House Res- 
olution 136 was introduced by me. That 
resolution asked for certain informa- 
tion, and a reply came to the House 
through the Armed Services Committee 
earlier today. 

The questions asked and the answers 
are as follows: 

Question: 

1. (a) Approximately how many military 
installations employing five or more indi- 
viduals who receive compensation or mainte- 
mance from Federal funds are now main- 
tained by the Department of Defense out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States of America? 


Answer: 


1. (a) Approximately 950 military in- 
stallations. 


Question: 

(b) (1) Approximately how many indi- 
viduals are employed in such installations 
and (2) at approximately what cost? 


Answer: 

1. (b) (1) Approximately 167,000 civilian 
employees outside the United States, plus 
approximately 218,000 civilians who are em- 
ployees of foreign governments engaged un- 
der contracts with the United States. The 
218,000 does not include 124,000 Germans 
paid from deutschemarks. 

1. (b) (2) Approximately $601,699,000 per 
annum. 


Question: 

2. (a) Approximately how many individ- 
uals eligible to be assigned to combat serv- 
ice and who are compensated from Federal 
funds are in the service outside of the con- 
tinental limits of the United States of 
America? 


Answer: 


(a) Approximately 1,370,000 military per- 
sonnel. This figure excludes female mili- 
tary personnel, 


Question: 
(b) Approximately how many individuals 
eligible to be assigned to combat service and 
who are compensated from Federal funds are 


in the service within the continental limits 
of the United States of America? 


Answer: 

2. (b) Approximately 1,602,000 military 
personnel. This figure excludes trainees 
with less than 4 months service, seriously 
hospitalized personnel, female military per- 
sonnel, and conscientious objectors. 


Question: 

3. What is the approximate cost of the 
civilian employees who are supporting those 
named under section 2 (a) and (b)? 


Answer: 

3. Approximately 64.530, 276,000 per an- 
num. This figure excludes cost for an aver- 
age of approximately 25,000 employees of 
the Corps of Engineers and excludes costs in 
relation to the 124,000 Germans referred to 
in 1 (b) (1) above who are paid from 
deutschemarks. 


Question: 

4. What is the approximate (a) volume in 
long tons and (b) value in dollars of the 
supplies, both military and nonmilitary, 
needed per year to maintain those named 
in section 1 (a) and (b) and in section 2 
(a) and (b)? 


Answer: 
4. (a) Approximately 4,100,000 long tons. 
4. (b) Approximately $3,300,000,000. 


The information just given should aid 
in voting on appropriations and in de- 
termining foreign policy. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MappEn] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a resolution 
from the American Lithuanian Council, 
Lake and La Porte Counties, Ind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, 37 years 
ago today, Lithuania made known to the 
world that it was an independent nation, 
exercising the right of self-government 
and self-determination. This declara- 
tion of Lithuanian independence was one 
of the great milestones in the history of 
a liberty-loving people whose struggle 
for self-government continued over cen- 
turies. From the 16th century on, 
Lithuania was almost in a constant bat- 
tle against aggressive neighbors, but 
never gave up hope to preserve the Lithu- 
anian tradition for freedom. During 
120 years of Russian domination, no less 
than five distinct major revolts took place 
in Lithuania. Back in the early 1800’s, 
Czar Nicholas the First invoked a sweep- 
ing policy to Russify Lithuania. Re- 
pressive measures were taken against all 
forms of Lithuanian culture, literature, 
language, schools, religion, and govern- 
mental offices. In 1863 and 1864, an- 
other revolt took place which failed after 
a struggle of 18 months. Another revo- 
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lution in 1905 brought fresh hopes for 
independence, but failed. During World 
War I, the German armies overran the 
country and remained there until the end 
of the war. During this time, uprising, 
negotiations, and minor rebellions did 
not cease. 

On February 16, 1918, the Lithuanian 
National Council unanimously adopted a 
declaration calling for the reestablish- 
ment of an independent Lithuania on a 
democratic basis, with Vilna as the capi- 
tal and the severance of all political ties 
which linked it with other nations. This 
declaration became Lithuania’s procla- 
mation of independence. 

After the evacuation: of Lithuania by 
Germany in November and December, 
1918, Russian troops arrived at the bor- 
der of Lithuania and again made an ef- 
fort to subjugate the nation. The last 
battle with the Red army was fought 
late in 1919 which culminated in a peace 
treaty signed July 12, 1920. 

On September 22, 1921, Lithuania was 
admitted to the League of Nations, thus 
Lithuania became a full member of the 
international powers. The permanent 
constitution was adopted August 1, 1922. 
It was an instrument which followed the 
blueprint of western democracy. The 
state of Lithuania was an independent 
democratic republic; the people were ac- 
corded the constitutional rights of free- 
dom of speech and assembly; the consti- 
tution guaranteed freedom of religion; 
the independent Lithuanian Government 
instituted land reform; industrial pro- 
duction proceeded to ascend; neglected 
railroads were rebuilt and transporta- 
tion improvement was inaugurated 
throughout the land; social legislation 
and education were expanded and it did 
not take long before the new independ- 
ent democracy was functioning with the 
precision of nations much older. The 
Lithuanian people proved, during the pe- 
riod of time from their declaration of 
independence up until the Hitler-Stalin 
menace devastated Europe, that its peo- 
ple could give the world a practical ex- 
ample of true democracy in action. Dur- 
ing the period from 1920 to 1939, the 
Lithuanian Government entered into 
peace treaties, nonaggression pacts and 
mutual assistance agreements with the 
Soviet Union. By reason of typical and 
well-known Communist duplicity and 
treachery, every one of these agreements 
was discarded and nullified by Russia 
when they saw the opportunity was ripe 
to enslave the Lithuanian people. 

I will not take up the time in these 
remarks to repeat on the floor of this 
House, the treachery, mass murders, 
prison incarcerations, and tortures that 
the Soviets inflicted upon the brave and 
liberty loving people of Lithuania. This 
history is vividly set out in the summary 
and final report of the Committee on 
Communist Aggression filed December 
31, 1954, only a month and a half ago. 
Every Member of Congress should read 
that report and learn from former lead- 
ers of Lithuania and other witnesses who 
were victims of Soviet treachery what 
Communist tyranny can inflict on inno- 
cent human beings. This report also 
reveals facts containing similar inhuman 
aggression upon other captive nations 
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now under the Kremlin iron heel. The 
basic findings, conclusions and recom- 
mendations set out on pages 3 to 9 of 
that report will startle millions of people 
throughout the free world when they 
learn of the true facts concerning the 
Communist conspiracy. Lithuania, 
along with other captive countries and 
all free nations must keep up the fight 
against Communist aggression and ex- 
pansion and the day will eventually come 
when freedom will be restored to Lith- 
uania and other captive nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include with my 
remarks a resolution which was adopted 
last Sunday, February 13, 1955, by the 
American Lithuanian Council of Lake 
and La Porte Counties at a banquet held 
at St. Casimir’s Parish Hall, Gary, Ind.: 


AMERICAN LITHUANIAN COUNCIL, 
Lake AND La Porte COUNTIES, IND., 
February 13, 1955. 
Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
First District of Indiana, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MappEN: On February 
13, 1955, citizens of Lithuanian descent resid- 
ing in the Calumet region of Indiana met at 
the St. Casimir Parish Hall, 1390 West 15th 
Avenue, Gary, Ind., to observe the 37th 
anniversary of the declaration of independ- 
ence by the people of Lithuania, 

The following is a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted at this gathering: 

“Whereas Lithuania was a self-ruled coun- 
try for several hundred years before Russia’s 
first occupation in 1795; and 

“Whereas Russia enslaved Lithuania for 
123 years; and 

“Whereas the yearning for self-rule and 
freedom existed throughout these years, and 
on February 16, 1918, severed its ties with 
Russia by announcing its independence; and 

“Whereas Soviet Russia renounced for all 
time its rights to the territory of Lithuania, 
and recognized Lithuania as a sovereign and 
independent state; and 

“Whereas the United States of America 
and other nations recognized and continue 
to recognize Lithuania’s rightful independ- 
ence and sovereignty; and 

“Whereas the free and independent Re- 
public of Lithuania made remarkable prog- 
ress in every phase of its life, and was 
acknowledged as one of the most cultured, 
progressive, and industrious countries of the 
past World War I period; and 

“Whereas Lithuania's independence was 
suspended and achievements destroyed when 
it was occupied by Russia for the second time 
in 1940, and followed by the Nazi’s occupa- 
tion of Lithuania from 1941 to 1944, when 
the Soviets reoccupied the country and con- 
tinue to occupy and rule it by force to this 
day; and, therefore 

“Resolved, That we, Americans of Lith- 
uanian descent and ancestry shall continue 
to support the efforts of Lithuanian people 
to regain freedom and reestablish an inde- 
pendent Lithuanian Republic; 

“Resolved, That we appeal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States to denounce open- 
ly the Soviet policy of destruction of native 
population, and take effective steps to make 
Russia respect the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights; be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge the Government 
to use its power and influence to help 
Lithuania and other Baltic States regain 
their freedom and sovereign rights in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the charter of the United Na- 
tion, and not to make any peace settlement- 
with Soviet Russia until this has been 
achieved; and be it finally 
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“Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, 
and copies thereof to the Secretary of State, 
the Senators and Representatives of the 
State of Indiana, and the press.” 

: LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 
COMMITTEE, 
JOSEPH PETRITIS, Chairman. 
JUNE EVANSECK, Cochairman, 

GARY, IND., February 13, 1955. 

American Lithuanian Council, Lake and 
La Porte Counties, Ind.: Albert G. Vinick, 
president, East Chicago; Antionette Nenios, 
vice president, Gary; Rev. Dr. Peter Celesius, 
secretary, East Chicago; John Skierys, treas- 
urer, Gary; board of directors, Msgr. Casimir 
Bickauskas, East Chicago; Rev. I. C. Vichuras, 
Gary; Mary Micksis, Michigan City; Joseph 
K. Matuck, East Chicago; John Ambrose, 
Gary; Ted Mason, Indiana Harbor; Frank 
Groach, Michigan City. 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have been closely acquainted with 
a great number of residents of my home 
community of East St. Louis, Ill., who are 
of Lithuanian extraction. No group has 
contributed more to the civic life of the 
community. They reflect the firm foun- 
dation in loyalty to their country and 
morality in everyday life which they in- 
herited from their parents who came 
from their native Lithuania. Many of 
these parents still carry on and those 
who have passed on-have left a new gen- 
eration of fine American citizens. 

We know how dearly these people love 
America. It is easy to understand this 
loyalty; because no people have fought 
more valiantly for so long to establish 
the independence of their homeland and 
to bring to it freedom and liberty, than 
have the Lithuanians. 

Today we celebrate the 37th anniver- 
sary of Lithuanian independence. It is 
not a joyful celebration because it is ob- 
served in the knowledge that Lithuania 
is now enslaved behind the Iron Cur- 
tain—enslaved by Russian communism, 

Today the Communist tyrants oppress 
a great Lithuanian people by deporting 
them under the guise of volunteers for 
work elsewhere, compelling collectiviza- 
tion of her prosperous agriculture, and 
by systematically attempting to sovietize 
every segment of Lithuanian life. 

Russian treachery delivered control of 
Lithuania to the Reds, and by the typi- 
cal Communist method of terror 3 mil- 
lion Lithuanians are held slaves behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

We pay deserved tribute today to these 
Lithuanians, whose perseverance and 
continued resistance to communism and 
the Russian tyrant will one day restore 
their homeland to the status of a free 
and independent nation. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to call the attention of the 
House today to the 37th anniversary of 
independence of the Baltic Republic of 
Lithuania. 

During my work on the Congressional 
Committee to Investigate Communist 
Aggression in the last Congress, I had 
occasion to acquire a great deal of infor- 
mation concerning the fate of Lithuania 
and her sister republics of Estonia and 
Latvia, Although these three small 
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countries have today been incorporated 
into the Soviet union as so-called Soviet 
Socialist Republics, they have not been 
forgotten by this Government in view 
of the fact that diplomatic recognition 
is still extended to their representatives 
here in the United States. This is clear 
proof of the fact that this Government 
has not and, I am sure, will never acqui- 
esce in the enslavement of these peoples 
by the Soviet communists any more than 
it has acquiesced in the enslavement of 
hundreds of millions of other captive 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

It should be brought to the attention 
of the House, the people of this country 
and all freedom-loving peoples through- 
out the world that a keynote of the for- 
eign policy of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is the peaceful liberation of the 
captive peoples everywhere. This ad- 
ministration has committed itself to 
make no deal or arrangement with the 
Soviet Union which would tend to con- 
firm or acknoweldge the present un- 
happy status of the captive peoples. 

In paying tribute to the free govern- 
ment and the people of Lithuania on this 
day, therefore, I wish to reassert my own 
hope and belief that they will again one 
day enjoy freedom and the right to self- 
determination in a government and insti- 
tution of their own choice. As long as 
we continue to call attention to these 
facts and to remind the people of Lithu- 
ania that they are not and never will be 
forgotten by the Government and the 
people of the United States, we can con- 
fidently hope that the day of freedom 
will again come for them in the not too 
far distant future. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today, the 16th of February 1955, Ameri- 
cans of Lithuanian extraction through- 
out our country are celebrating the 37th 
anniversary of Lithuania’s independence. 
I think that I can speak with some au- 
thority upon the independence of Lithu- 
anian descent. 

Firstly, because the historicity of the 
country of their origin is like that of 
the country of my ancestors—a struggle 
for independence and liberty against ob- 
stacles that at times seems to be insur- 
mountable. 

Secondly, many of my closest personal 
friends and neighbors are Americans of 
Lithuanian extraction. 

And, finally, a large number of my 
constituents are Americans of Lithu- 
anian extraction. 

I have found in my friendship and 
contact that Lithuanians are a devout 
people with an intense love of God and 
liberty. Americans of Lithuanian ex- 
traction, with their faith in Almighty 
God and their great love for America, 
carry in their hearts and with their 
prayers seek for the day of liberation 
of the country of their origin from the 
hands of a godless oppressor. 

On this day of the 37th observance of 
the independence of the Republic of 
Lithuania, I would like to lend my prayer 
to the Almighty and my hope that the 
day draws near when Lithuanians every- 
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where can see their desire and prayers 

fulfilled with the deliverance of the peo- 

ple of their homeland from slavery and 
the return of their country to a free 
nation dedicated to liberty under God. 

When that day arrives, as it will, and 
captive nations the world over are free 
from the yoke of their oppressors, I feel 
that the world will be at the dawn of an 
era of peace, prosperity, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

I would like permission to insert in 
the Recor a resolution which has been 
adopted at the observance of Independ- 
ence Day for Lithuania by the Lithu- 
anian Council of Chicago. A very close 
personal friend of mine, Judge Alphonse 
F. Wells, is president of the Lithuanian 
Council of Chicago, and he kindly for- 
warded this resolution to me prior to its 
adoption. It states: 

RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED, AFTER 
Dun DELIBERATION, BY AMERICAN CITIZENS 
or LITHUANIAN DESCENT OF THE CITY. OF 
CHICAGO, AT THE COMMEMORATION OF THE 
37TH ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIA’s INDE- 
PENDENCE, HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF CHICAGO, AT THE 
ASHLAND AUDITORIUM, ON THE 13TH Day OF 
FEBRUARY, 1955 
Whereas the Soviet Union, spurred by its 

vicious ambition to conquer the world, has 
embarked upon practices of propaganda, 
fraud, subversion, and aggression in inter- 
national relations to an extent unheard 
heretofore; 

Whereas the Communist conspiracy which, 
in the course of 37 years, has succeeded. in 
enslaving over 800 million people on almost 
one-third of the surface of our globe is now 
feverishly advancing its ultimate end by 
deep infiltrations into the still free coun- 
tries, using any deceit or stratagem to fur- 
ther its ideological, psychological, and sub- 
versive attack upon the free world society; 

Whereas the continued enslavement of the 
captive nations by Soviet power is the basic 
cause of the growing menace of war and 
stands as a threat to the security of the 
United States; 

Whereas this threat is increased in direct 
proportion to the time and opportunity 
given the Communists to consolidate their 
conquests and to prepare for the final show- 
down with the still free nations; it can be 
diminished only if the Communist hold on 
the captive peoples is weakened by the posi- 
tive policy that promotes the forces of na- 
tional independence in the countries now 
enslaved: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the patriotic Lithuanian 
Americans of Chicago, III., reaffirming their 
adherence to the moral and political prin- 
ciples enunciated in the American Declara- 
tion of Independence and pledging their 
loyalty to the Federal Government, call upon 
the President, Secretary of State, and Con- 
gress of the United States to inaugurate an 
aggressive, vigorous, and positive program of 
foreign policy to thwart the global and 
totalistic Communist conspiracy; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That it is the consensus of the 
Lithuanian Americans, gathered here today, 
that the following steps should be under- 
taken as a part of such a program: 

1. That the Government of the United 
States formulate and submit to the United 
Nations Organization a resolution, based 
upon the findings of the recent investigation 
by the Select Committee on Communist 
Aggression of the Communist takeover of 
Lithuania and other formerly free countries, 
with the purpose of accusing the Soviet 
Union as an aggressor against all these 
nations; 

2. That the said investigation of Com- 
munist aggression be continued during the 
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present Congress in order to complete the 
picture of all phases and methods of Com- 
munist aggression in areas not yet covered 
by the committee of the 83d Congress; 

8. That the psychological warfare against 
the international communism be intensified 
by expanding the present media of trans- 
mitting the truth behind the Iron Curtain 
and by enlightening the American people 
and the people of the whole world as to the 
true nature of communism and its tech- 
niques; 

4. That the Genocide Convention designed 
to curb annihilation of the Soviet-enslaved 
people be immediately ratified by the Senate 
of the United States and this ratification 
implemented by decisive efforts by the 
United States Government in the United 
Nations to make the Soviet Union criminally 
responsible for all the atrocities committed 
in Lithuania and other subjugated coun- 
tries; 

5. That the existing liberation movements 
of the enslaved nations and the private 
organizations or groups that have natural 
bond with the enslaved people be given en- 
couragement, maximum opportunity, and 
support through use of funds already au- 
thorized by Congress for such purposes; be 
it finally 

Resolved, That this meeting voice its 
heartfelt appreciation and gratitude to the 
administration and Congress of the United 
States for many past considerations in and 
sympathy with the cause of Lithuania’s 
fight for her independence. 

LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF CHICAGO, 

ALFONSE F. WELLS, President. 

Mr. J. LINKUVIENE, Secretary. 
CHICAGO, ILL., February 13, 1955. 


Mr. MADDEN. I wish to thank the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. KLuczyn- 
SKI], may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago, as in past years, I received 
a warm letter from the Lithuanian In- 
formation Center, reminding me of the 
37th anniversary of Lithuania’s Inde- 
pendence. Among other things the let- 
ter says: 

The occasion will be observed solemnly by 
Americans as you are aware that it will pass 
unnoticed in the homeland. 


Speaking for myself and for all those 
whose ancestors have come from coun- 
tries presently occupied by the Soviets, 
this date, February 16, cannot pass un- 
noticed. As a matter of fact it was 
marked months ago on my calendar in 
order that I might devote some time to- 
day to this small and gallant nation, 
which throughout its history fought off 
foreign aggression, only to be con- 
quered once again. This time it was the 
most brutal conquest the world has 
known. First there were the masses of 
little people sent by the thousands to 
slave labor camps in Russia, and when 
Hitler’s Army came to Lithuania, thou- 
sands of others were shipped off to Ger- 
man concentration camps. The Soviet 
liberation of the Baltic States was 
marked by the most bloody path in the 
History of mankind. Up until last year 
some several hundred thousand men and 
women. were deported and moved deep 
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into the Soviet Union. It is their sweat 
and blood which counts on the fraudu- 
lent Soviet statistics, hailing Russian 
production in the industrial and agri- 
cultural fields. 

How many Lithuanians, Poles, Czechs, 
Rumanians, and Hungarians have con- 
tributed to the growth of power of the 
Soviet industrial output, only God 
knows, because so far as the leaders of 
the Kremlin are concerned, this figure is 
their top secret and it is for this reason 
that they have hidden themselves be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We may well 
estimate that slave labor has reached 
well over 15 million men and women. 
They are people who have been degraded 
into the most wretched human beings, 
who live like animals, receiving for their 
14 hours’ work a watery bowl of soup and 
300 grams of bread. They are people 
who have been torn away from their 
families, separated from their loved 
ones, and have lost contact with their 
husbands, mothers, and fathers, not to 
mention their children who have been 
taken away from them and indoctri- 
nated to believe what the Kremlin 
wishes them to believe. 

I do not doubt for 1 second that there 
is any person in this country, who on a 
day like this, will not stop to think how 
happy he is, living in a democracy which 
has been founded on righteousness and 
the good will of the community. For us 
Americans, it is inconceivable to imagine 
that there are places in the world where 
peace-loving men and God-fearing peo- 
ple have to suffer so much as those under 
the Soviet orbit. 

Symbolic as it is, February 16, being 
celebrated by all free Lithuanians, is a 
paradoxical situation. On the one hand 
we hail a day, perhaps the greatest in the 
history of Lithuania when independence 
was returned to their wonderful nation, 
and on the other hand we celebrate the 
day which at this moment is only part of 
a glorious history. 

I must admit that when I stopped to 
think what to say today to all my Lithu- 
anian friends, I realized it was some- 
what of a problem, solely because of 
the knowledge and realization that en- 
couragement alone would not be suffi- 
cient and that there must be a concrete 
plan to achieve the desired goal and that 
is the liberation of all those oppressed. 

A great deal has been said about co- 
existence with one another in order to 
avoid a military showdown. But, will 
mere coexistence save the rest of those 
behind the Iron Curtain who have some- 
how managed to stay alive and away 
from slave labor? With the rate and 
speed of deportations and the misery 
which deprives nations of its most vital 
materials necessary for survival, under 
the best of circumstances, coexistence 
is no remedy and it is this remedy which 
we just have to find in order to help 
the millions in the Soviet orbit to sur- 
vive, to see them through these darkest 
years of their entire history. A remedy 
must be found to help these unfortunate 
people to throw off the chains of slavery. 
It is our moral duty to see to it that the 
job will be done as soon as possible so 
that countries like Lithuania, as well as 
others, can freely celebrate a day like 
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this in their own country, with their own 
Government, freely elected by the peo- 
ple. 

On the other hand, the experience of 
Lithuania should be a lesson to us here, 
whose situation, as long as we shall stand 
idle, will become more and more en- 
dangered. That is why today we should 
pause for a moment and think and bow 
our heads to this brave and glorious 
Lithuanian nation which on its own soil 
is unable to commemorate its own anni- 
versary of independence. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] may 
extend his remarks at the conclusion of 
the remarks of the gentleman from In- 
diana, and that following that I may ex- 
tend my remarks on this same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have lis- 
tened with interest to the remarks of 
the gentleman from Indiana and also to 
the remarks of my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Murray]. The 
gentleman from Indiana has long taken 
an active lead in the efforts of our Con- 
gress to explore the reasons and the story 
behind the oppression of the people of 
Lithuania by the Russian Communists. 
He has contributed a great deal by his 
work, and he took the lead in the in- 
vestigation of the Katyn massacre. I 
want to pay tribute to him personally, 
and I want to join with him and my 
other colleagues of the House in paying 
tribute to the heroism of the people of 
Lithuania. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there are countless millions of per- 
sons whose only misfortune was that 
they were born in one of the countries 
behind the so-called Iron Curtain, who 
hate the oppressor, who have an intense 
love for freedom under God and under 
the law; who at one time or another 
enjoyed their independence and, as in 
the case of Lithuania, enjoyed their in- 
dependence in recent years after World 
War I. 

We know of the results that have fol- 
lowed when the Communist hordes took 
over any territory or any people; slay- 
ery—compelled outwardly to obey as a 
result of the use of force. 

Behind the so-called Iron Curtain is 
a great strength that those of us who 
believe in liberty and freedom possess. 
Not only in the so-called satellite coun- 
tries but in the Soviet Union itself 
there are tens of millions of persons who 
want to be free men and free wom- 
en, who want to enjoy the inherent right 
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of freedom, who want to enjoy those 
God-given rights which all of mankind 
have through God's natural law, who 
want a little sanctity in their home life, 
who want some of the fruits of their 
efforts. Those are God-given rights that 
man may suppress but can never destroy. 
That is a spiritual force. It is a force 
which exists there and which is a power- 
ful reservoir for us to capitalize on at 
the proper time if the circumstances 
should occur when the influences of the 
natural law upon men and women in 
those suppressed countries may come 
into operation again. 

The brave people of Lithuania are 
simply a symbol of the brave people of 
other countries. We honor Lithuania 
on this occasion, but in honoring Lith- 
uania and its brave and liberty and re- 
ligious-loving people, we also honor the 
people of other lands whose indepen- 
dence has been temporarily destroyed 
and whose liberties have been tem- 
porarily denied. 

They are looking to America, the lead- 
er in the world of today of a future de- 
cent world, the leader among the free 
countries of the world of today, to 
achieve their hopes and aspirations. 
America cannot fail them, because we 
have a rendezvous with destiny. Wheth- 
er we like it or not, we have that rendez- 
vous. On one side of the troubled world 
of today is the United States; on the 
other side is the Soviet Union. Our 
country is the leader of the forces of 
decency and progress and the Soviet 
Union is the leader of the forces of evil 
and destruction. 

So it is well that the House pause to- 
day to refresh its memory, and to pay 
tribute to the brave people of those 
countries—in this case Lithuania—and 
by our remarks carry to those brave peo- 
ple over there the hope that in the near 
future their liberty and their indepen- 
dence will be regained. 

We need military strength. We need 
to be militarily powerful. But we need 
also to be spiritually powerful. To be 
militarily powerful alone, while that is 
necessary, is not enough. Fortunately, 
we in this country have that great reser- 
voir of spiritual strength in the minds 
and hearts of our people. And for- 
tunately in Lithuania and in other op- 
pressed countries there are countless 
millions of people who are possessed of 
the same spiritual strength. 

I want to congratulate my friend the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN], 
and also the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Murray], for having had this hour 
allocated to them by unanimous consent 
of the House, because it shows the feeling 
of all of the Members of the House re- 
specting this occasion, so that we could 
pay tribute to the brave people of Lith- 
uania and by our voice carry to those in 
that country today a feeling of confi- 
dence and of hope. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL] may be permitted to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on this 
37th anniversary of the independence of 
the brave and progressive people of Lith- 
uania may I say that I am as certain as 
there is a sun in the heavens that God 
the Father of us all, will one day, and 
soon, reward the patience and fortitude 
of the good Lithuanian people by restor- 
ing their freedom and independence with 
an assured blessing and perpetuity which 
only He can give. 

As for America, we have never for one 
moment forgotten, and we shall ever re- 
member, the struggle and suffering of 
Lithuania. We shall never recognize the 
bestial attack of Communist Russia upon 
a helpless little nation which is bound in 
chains and shackles as a consequence of 
the German-Nazi conspiracy and blood 
bath. The world of today suffers in abys- 
mal travail because of the arch conspir- 
acy of the two criminal fiends run riot 
among free and liberty loving people. 

Mr.MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FLoop]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I too join 
my colleagues who have addressed the 
House on the subject of Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence. I too am delighted to see my 
colleagues from Indiana reserving this 
time to conduct these ceremonies. 

I am pleased as well that today the 
invocation was said by the Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor F. M. Juras, who is 
present with us on the floor at this 
moment, and who served his calling in a 
parish in my district. 

I am especially interested to add my 
contribution to these words regarding 
the history of this interesting ancient 
people and their struggle for liberty. 

I am concerned for the point I make 
today with the insistence by both Im- 
perial Russia and now Soviet Russia that 
Lithuania be to all intents and purposes 
annexed to Imperial Russia and now 
Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Speaker, you and the Members of 
this House know that as a matter of fact 
and as a matter of law that is not the 
case. Iam proud as an American to say 
and as a citizen of the United States to 
know that my country has never recog- 
nized any such annexation and has con- 
sistently refused to recognize any such 
annexation. I am satisfied, regardless 
of what administration may be in power 
in this country and regardless of who 
may be the Secretary of State, that the 
United States of America will never, 
under any circumstances, recognize the 
annexation by any foreign power of the 
Republic of Lithuania. 

It has often been said by the Commu- 
nists or their fellow travelers that the 
Soviet Union had an historic right to 
force Lithuania to join the U. S. S. R. be- 
cause Lithuania had once been a part of 
the Russian empire. Thus, they have 
argued, the legacy of the Czars has justly 
been passed on to the Soviets. 

No statement advanced in an attempt 
to justify the destruction of Lithuania’s 
independence could be farther from the 
truth. It is so, primarily because it dis- 
plays a fundamental lack of knowledge 
of Lithuanian history. Lithuania had 
been part of the Russian Empire—that 
lamentable fact no one will deny. But 
this period of forced adherence was for 
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only 123 years. Prior to subjugation by 
Russia, Lithuania had a glorious history 
of national independence, reaching far 
back into the distant past. 

In the 13th century King Mindaugas, 
one of Lithuania’s great kings, succeeded 
in defeating the Knights of the Sword, 
the Ruthenian princes, and the invading 
hordes of Tatars. A baptized Christian, 
Mindaugas was crowned King of united 
Lithuania. In the 14th century Lithu- 
ania, under the kingship of Gediminas, 
consolidated the Lithuanian state, suc- 
ceeded in maintaining an effective de- 
fense against the predatory Teutonic Or- 
der, and expanded eastward into the 
Slavic lands conquered earlier by the 
Tatars. The successors of King Gedi- 
minas, the brothers Algirdas and Kes- 
tutis, ruled for a period of 32 years from 
1345 to 1377. They expanded further 
the Lithuanian domain until it extended 
throughout nearly the entire area of the 
Dnieper and Dniester, stretching from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. And then, 
under the rule of Vytautas the Great, 
the Lithuanian Empire, which comprised 
a geographic area equivalent to the com- 
bined area of modern France and Ger- 
many, reached the height of its glory. 
Christianization and westernization were 
advanced with remarkable success, and 
thus Lithuania became an integral part 
of the Western European cultural-reli- 
gious community. 

Prof. Clarence Manning, of Columbia 
University, has made this observation of 
Lithuania in the Middle Ages: 

The Lithuanians had established a power- 
and independent state in Europe during the 
Middle Ages. They were able to check the 
German drive to the east for centuries. They 
protected Europe against the Mongols and 
the Tatars. They furnished a power and 
a government behind which the Eastern 
Slavs could live in peace and safety with a 
freedom that was unknown in Muscovite 
Russia. They blessed their subjects with 
more human freedoms than in the neigh- 
boring countries. They encouraged educa- 
tion and toleration, and they played their 
part in the general development of European 
civilization. 


After the close of World War I, Lithu- 
ania again declared her independence 
and established a republic. Throughout 
the entire interwar period the Lithu- 
anian nation prospered; and Lithuania 
took her place in the family of nations 
as a free and independent state. Hav- 
ing established diplomatic relations with 
the leading powers of the world, Lithu- 
ania played an active role in interna- 
tional relations. As a member of the 
League of Nations she joined with other 
nations in furthering world peace. 
Among her Baltic neighbors, Latvia and 
Estonia, Lithuania had the most cordial 
relations, which culminated eventually 
in the conclusion of the Baltic Entente. 

Politically, the Lithuanian people 
proved their ability to govern themselves 
and to determine their own destiny. 
Economically, the Lithuanians pros- 
pered, expanding efficiently their econ- 
omy to suit the needs of the nation. 
Nor were the Lithuanians wanting in 
social progress, for the Lithuanians were 
aware of the need for maintaining a 
strong social structure if freedom from 
want was to be achieved. In every re- 
spect, therefore, the Lithuanian people 
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marched far along the path of estab- 
lishing a vigorous and prosperous state. 

There are no grounds, therefore, for 
the argument advanced by Moscow’s 
propagandists justifying incorporation 
of Lithuania into the Soviet Union on 
the ground that Lithuania was formerly 
Russian property, and that the Soviets 
had a right to claim their lost heritage. 

Lithuanians have had a glorious his- 
tory of national independence; and 
while today we behold this unfortunate 
people bound in the chains of Soviet 
serfdom, we raise our voices in the hope 
that one day their nation will enjoy the 
freedom they once knew. In this people 
there is an inestimable quality of great- 
ness—history has proven that. Let 
them, therefore, not be denied the des- 
tiny which they deserve. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ftoop], and 
also commend him for the outstanding 
work he did as a member of the special 
congressional committee which in the 
82d Congress investigated the Katyn 
massacre. 

Mr. FLOOD. I appreciate the remarks 
of the gentleman from Indiana, and 
wish to observe that the chairman of 
that very fine committee investigating 
the Katyn massacre was my colleague 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Map- 
DEN |. 

Mr. MADDEN. May I state further 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BENTLEY], who just addressed the House, 
was a member of the special committee 
in the last Congress investigating the 
Communist aggression, and he contrib- 
uted a wonderful service in the work 
of that committee. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I wish to congratu- 
late the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana on his untiring and effective 
work in exposing the menace—the in- 
humanities of the international Russian 
Communist conspiracy. The gentleman 
from Indiana is one of the strongest 
voices advocating a positive political 
offensive based on moral and political 
principles, which, I am convinced, is the 
only way that we can avoid an all-out 
world war III. We must pursue a true, 
forceful policy of liberation of the na- 
tions enslaved by Russian communism, if 
we are to achieve the goal of peace and 
freedom. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to thank the 
gentleman from Ohio. I might state that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] 
Was a member of the special committee 
investigating Communist aggression in 
the 83d Congress and contributed mag- 
nificent service on that committee. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lane]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, all of us, of 
course, owe a debt of gratitude to the 
gentleman from Indiana for making the 
proper arrangements today and afford- 
ing us an opportunity to speak this after- 
noon on this anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania. 

Mr. MADDEN, If the gentleman will 
yield, I do not want to take all the credit 
for reserving this time because the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Murray] also 
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had time reserved to pay tribute to 
Lithuania. 

Mr. LANE. Yes, and I top, want to 
give him deserved credit which is due to 
him and to you also for your thoughtful- 
ness in arranging this program here this 
afternoon so that we might have this 
opportunity afforded to us to say some- 
thing in behalf of Lithuania. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, we are indebted to 
you and to the majority leader of the 
House today for having as Chaplain for 
today’s session a Lithuanian-American, 
Very Rev. Msgr. Francis M. Juras, of 
Lawrence, Mass., who has served his flock 
for many, many years and who is famil- 
iar with the history of Lithuania and the 
struggles of the Lithuanian people. We 
are pleased that today when we are 
having this hour of tribute to Lithuania 
that the Chaplain who offered the prayer 
at the opening of today’s session should 
be of Lithuanian extraction. 

Like the early Christians who were 
true to their faith in spite of all the 
persecutions of the Roman Emperors, 
the people of Lithuania are loyal to 
their religion, their national independ- 
ence, in spite of the Red terror. 

Like imperial Rome, imperial com- 
munism wields temporary power, but it 
lacks the eternal spirit, which is bound 
to prevail. 

The 37th anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence is celebrated in the cata- 
combs of the human heart in every Lith- 
anian who is living under the Commu- 
nist occupation. 

One million Americans of Lithuanian 


descent, and millions of others in the 


free nations of this earth, honor this 
anniversary in public affirming the right 
of Lithuania to be sovereign and self- 
governing. 

This Baltic country is small in size, 
but large in character. 

From its great and glorious past it 
draws strength to endure the trials of 
the present, and confident to prepare 
for the day of its inevitable liberation. 

To the gallant people of Lithuania we 
send this message: 

“You have legions of friends in the 
free world who have not forgotten, who 
will never lose sight of your just claims 
which are interwoven with our own goal 
of independence for all men. 

“The overlords of the Kremlin do not 
trust each other. They are fearful of 
their own people, as well as the people 
of other nations that they hold in tem- 
porary captivity. The day of retribu- 
tion will certainly come when their in- 
struments of material power will be 
turned against them. 

“People of Lithuania, be brave, be 
patient. 

“Each day that passes brings your 
country closer to inevitable independ- 
ence.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O'Hara}. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to have this opportunity of 
joining with the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. MappEn] in giving ex- 
pression to my affection for the noble 
people of Lithuania. As chairman of the 
special congressional committee investi- 
gating the Katyn Forest massacre, the 
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gentleman from Indiana performed one 
of the most prodigious and far-reaching 
missions in the history of the Congress of 
the United States. More than any one 
man in our times was he responsible for 
bringing into the daylight, where all the 
world could see, the dastardly deeds of 
savage tyranny. Today the name of 
Madden is a household word mentioned 
in affection and in reverence wherever, 
both in our own country and in foreign 
lands, men and women and children of 
the blood of Lithuania, Poland, and the 
other enslaved nations now reside. The 
great service that the statesman from 
Indiana has rendered in this field is 
shared by all in Congress since it was by 
the unanimous vote of this body that the 
special committee headed by Mr. MADDEN 
was created. I want to take this occasion 
to say publicly that which is in all our 
minds, the gentleman from Indiana by 
the masterful and courageous manner in 
which he performed his mission as chair- 
man of the Katyn Committee has brought 
honor upon all of us who go to make up 
the membership of the Congress of the 
United States. 

I am glad, too, that joining with the 
gentleman from Indiana in these observ- 
ances of today is the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Murray] who represents the 
district in the city of Chicago in which 
reside more persons of Lithuanian 
blood and descent than in any other 
district in the great metropolis of Chi- 
cago. Congressman Mourray’s devotion 
to the cause of a free Lithuania is so well 
known among the Lithuanian-American 
population of Chicago that on Sunday 
last he was summoned back to his district 
to be the featured speaker at a monster 
mass meeting celebrating the Lithuanian 
Independence Day. 

Mr. Speaker, it is good not only for the 
cause of a free Lithuania, for the cause 
of a free Poland, for the sacred cause of 
bringing freedom to all the lands now 
enslaved, but it also is good and hearten- 
ing to all those in these United States re- 
gardless of the countries from which our 
forebearers came that we have in the 
Congress of the United States such men 
as the gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
Mappen], and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Murray]. 

This is the 37th anniversary of the 
independence of Lithuania. What did 
the Lithuanians accomplish during the 
brief period in which they were their own 
masters and the government of Lithu- 
ania was of, for, and by the people of 
Lithuania? Let me give you a few fig- 
ures: In two decades when Lithuania 
was free the number of primary schools 
was increased from 677 to 2696. There 
were constructed over 100 secondary 
schools, including 2 years of college; and 
4,000 advanced students were enrolled at 
the great university at Kaunas. Every 
city in Lithuania of more than 5,000 pop- 
ulation supported opera seasons with the 
world’s great operas, many of them 
translated into Lithuanian, given under 
conditions, making it possible for all who 
so desired to attend. Everywhere there 
were special schools for music, art, and 
ballet. Industry and commerce reached 
peaks never before attained in a country 
of a population of not many more than 
3 million. Practically everyone owned 
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his own home or his own farm. This is 
the record made in 22 years when the 
people of Lithuania were free and the 
government of Lithuania was of, for, and 
by the people of Lithuania. No people 
in all the history of the world ever made 
a record surpassing that of the people of 
Lithuania when Lithuania was free. 

There is something in the Lithuanian 
blood that will not tolerate injustice and 
that can withstand the most savage in- 
roads of tyranny. The source of the 
spirit of freedom that is in the Lithu- 
anian people goes back many, many 
years. It was 1,500 years before the 
birth of Christ that the Lithuanians 
came to settle themselves in Europe. It 
is said that the origin of the Lithuanian 
race is lost in the mists of time. Prob- 
ably it came from the Himalayan 
Mountains of north India, one of the 
tribes belonging to the Aryan group of 
thousands of years ago. The settlement 
of Lithuanians in Europe was on the roll- 
ing plains along the shores of the Baltic 
Sea, a land of rich and fertile earth, 
heavily forested, and with wide rivers 
and many lakes. In modern times, it is 
described as a heart-shaped land of 
33,000 square miles, lying between Russia 
and Germany, like a walnut in the jaws 
of a nutcracker. 

From 1500 B. C. to this year of A. D. 
1955 the Lithuanians have been a vital 
force for freedom in Europe and their 
descendents now numbering over a mil- 
lion who came to the United States of 
America have in this land of ours been a 
vital force for freedom. 

When Tatar hordes swept out of the 
East, their objective being the over- 
whelming of Europe, the Lithuanians 
rallied to beat back the invaders. When 
to the west the Huns and other Germanic 
tribes came with fresh threats, again the 
Lithuanian people rallied and beat back 
the invading hordes. 

In the first centuries after the birth 
of Christ, the worship of the Lithuanians 
was that of a pagan mythology. Per- 
kunas was the god of thunder and light- 
ning, Zemininkas the god of earth, and 
Vieshpats the god of life. Then came 
Christianity. One of the first of a long 
line of powerful Lithuanian leaders was 
King Mindaugas, who succeeded in gath- 
ering the other Lithuanian dukes under 
his banner and who 700 years ago was 
crowned King of Lithuania. For three 
centuries the unconquerable legions of 
Lithuania held the balance of power in 
eastern Europe. The word of the Lithu- 
anian was law through much of what 
is now Poland and Germany and beyond 
Moscow in Russia. 

In 1572, the Polish throne was given 
up and in 1795 the country was over- 
whelmed by the legions of Russia. There 
followed the tide of diplomatic intrigue, 
the Napoleonic wars and the oppression 
of the czars. Always did the Lithuan- 
ians refuse to accept their conquerors. 
Three times in the 19th century they 
rose and revolted against overwhelming 
odds. Again at the dawning of the 20th 
century they revolted, their spirit still 
beyond the power of tyranny to crush. 
Loyal freedom-loving Lithuanians were 
torn from their homes and thrown in the 
hell-holes of Siberia, but no power, no 
torture could quench their spirit. 
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Then in 1918 freedom came again to 
Lithuania. Again she was free to form 
her own government and take her place 
in the family of nations. In the 22 years 
of Lithuanian independence a record was 
written in successful self-government of 
which any people could be proud. 

Today again Lithuania is in the en- 
slavement of a brutal tyrant but the 
spirit of freedom, which centuries of op- 
pression has never succeeded in crushing, 
lives on among the people of Lithuania. 

On this anniversary day I join with 
my colleagues in the House of Represent- 
atives of the Congress of the United 
States in sending across the seas to the 
enslaved people of Lithuania this 
message: 

Be not discouraged, be not down-hearted. 
The night may be long and dark but the 
sun of the morning is soon to break upon 
you, your homes, and your land. We shall 
not fail you. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. DONOHUE]. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very glad to join with my fellow Repre- 
sentatives here today in paying tribute 
to the great people of Lithuania and our 
own Lithuanian-Americans who are 
celebrating the 37th anniversary of 
Lithuania’s independence. 

Thirty-seven years ago, Lithuania 
stood forth as an independent, demo- 
cratic republic with a happy, prosperous 
people who faced the future with confi- 
dence in their destiny. 

In this year of 1955, our observance 
here is, unfortunately, shaded with sor- 
row. The bright star of Lithuania’s 
freedom has been clouded over by the 
violent storms of tyranny. We gaze with 
sadness upon the advancing tragedy of 
sacrifice to ruthless imperialism that has 
enveloped Lithuania; she has ceased to 
be an independent nation. 

Hundreds of thousands of good Lith- 
uanians have been torn from their fam- 
ilies and their homes for service as slaves 
in Siberia. It is slave labor that the 
Kremlin is using to equip Russia for fur- 
ther expansion, for further despotism, 
for further persecution, and, perhaps, 
even for war, and a substantial part of 
the slave force has been kidnaped from 
Lithuania. 

The case of Lithuania, and the other 
small nations, is a challenge to the moral 
conscience of this Nation and the United 
Nations to establish the great, basic 
principles of freedom and liberty for all 
peoples. 

In simple justice, our Government 
must insist that the Lithuanian people 
be permitted their inalienable right to 
govern their internal existence as they 
themselves see fit. 

We must dedicate ourselves today to 
the continuing revelation and presenta- 
tion—to the world—of the facts and 
truth about Lithuania, so that the 
United Nations shall accept the full 
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moral and humanitarian responsibility 
of restoring the independence of Lith- 
uania. May God grant that this will be 
accomplished within the year. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RazavuT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, today 
Americans of Lithuanian descent or 
origin, and Lithuanians all over the 
world, celebrate the anniversary of 
Lithuania’s independence, which was 
proclaimed 37 years ago. But there is 
no celebration in the homeland, except 
perhaps clandestinely, for Lithuania has 
fallen a victim to the expansive thrust 
of Soviet Russian imperialism. This 
ancient and proud land, once a powerful 
kingdom, and between the 2 world wars a 
self-supporting, progressive, and en- 
lightened republic, was occupied and be- 
trayed by the Russian dictatorship dur- 
ing the period of Nazi-Soviet collabora- 
tion. There followed 3 years of harsh 
German occupation, and then the Soviet 
yoke, under which Lithuania still lan- 
guishes, was again imposed. 

But Lithuanians have never ceased re- 
sisting their Russian oppressors, and the 
United States has never recognized this 
cynical Russian absorption of a friendly 
smaller nation. Today the Russians 
have established a military zone for 50 
kilometers inland from the coast of 
Lithuania, in an effort to terrorize the 
people into compliance, and to seal off 
the escape of Lithuanians who will not 
live under dictatorship. They have de- 
ported thousands, and they have liqui- 
dated thousands. They have despoiled 
property owners, they have persecuted 
religious believers, and they have sub- 
jected the Lithuanian people to inces- 
sant propaganda and political oppres- 
sion. 

But terror and brainwashing have thus 
far failed. The Lithuanian pecple are 
no more ready today to accept Russian 
tyranny than they ever were. Their ex- 
ample can serve as an inspiration to 
those other unwilling peoples who groan 
under Soviet servitude, and an object 
lesson in fortitude and courage to those 
of us fortunate enough to be free. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Roprno]. 

THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THE LITHUANIAN 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Lithuanian declaration of independence 
of February 16, 1918, three important 
principles are clearly established. In 
the first place, the declaration called for 
“the reestablishment of an independent 
Lithuanian state.” Secondly, the decla- 
ration made it clear that this new state 
was to be founded on a democratic base. 
And, finally, the declaration proclaimed 
“the abolition of all political ties which 
have existed with other peoples.” 

In 1918 Lithuania reclaimed for her- 
self the status of a nation-state as a right 
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based not only upon the democratic 
principle of self-determination of peo- 
ples but also upon historical fact. Cen- 
turies before the period of Russian dom- 
ination Lithuania was an independent 
state and at one time had an empire 
stretching from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. Thus, when Lithuania declared her 
independence in 1918, she could point to 
a glorious historical past as substantial 
evidence of her right to national inde- 
pendence. 

Moreover, the new Lithuanian state 
was to be founded on a democratic base. 
During the period of independence the 
Lithuanian people, despite some internal 
difficulties, maintained a high regard for 
not only the forms but also the ideals of 
democracy and endeavored to put into 
practice these forms and ideals. 

Finally, by their declaration of inde- 
pendence the Lithuanians cut all the ties 
that bound them to the Russian Empire. 
Significant is the fact that the Soviet 
Russian Government recognized the in- 
dependent status of Lithuania in the 
treaty of peace July 12, 1920, and, more- 
over, pledged its word in this treaty and 
in subsequent engagements to respect 
the territorial integrity and national in- 
dependence of Lithuania. 

The pledged word of Soviet Russia, the 
Lithuanian people found, could not be 
relied upon. For in June 1940 the So- 
viets broke every treaty engagement they 
concluded with Lithuania with utter dis- 
regard for international law. As a con- 
sequence, Lithuania lost her cherished 
independence; the democratic base of 
the Lithuanian state was replaced by 
Soviet totalitarianism; and finally, the 
ties that Lithuania had cut loose and de- 
nounced in February 1918 reenveloped 
her, reducing the Lithuanian people to 
the most abject servitude. 

On this 37th anniversary of Lithu- 
anian independence the free world 
takes notice of the gravity of Soviet ag- 
gression and Soviet oppression in Lith- 
uania. In the case of Lithuania the 
free world sees Soviet imperialism in its 
most outrageous form. Today the Lith- 
uanian people are held in the grip of the 
greatest tyranny of modern times. For 
these courageous, but unfortunate peo- 
ple, all the free world raises its voice in 
a common plaint of righteous indigna- 
tion. It is problematical what the future 
has in store for Lithuania; but of one 
thing the Lithuanian people can be sure: 
They have the sympathy and good will of 
all the free world. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I arise to 
salute the spirit of courage and hope 
exemplified by the people of Lithuania, 
who have vowed that some day they will 
be free again. Today marks the 37th 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence. 
It is appropriate that we should take 
occasion on this anniversary to observe 
that, while the people of Lithuania may 
be enslaved physically by the Commu- 
nists, the Soviets have never succeeded 
in imprisoning their souls. They have 
never succeeded in destroying their de- 
termination to regain their freedom. 

It has been well said that the Rus- 
sians are in possession of satellite gov- 
ernments, but they are not in possession 
of satellite peoples. Therein lies the 
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fatal chink in the Communist armor. 
As long as the fires of freedom burn in 
human hearts, as long as the passion for 
escape from the Soviet yoke lives in the 
souls of the oppressed, Communist dic- 
tatorship is in peril. 

No European people better demon- 
strate the determination to be rid of 
Communist oppression than the Lithu- 
anians. These people want their free- 
dom. They are entitled to it. The an- 
nexation of Lithuania by Soviet Russia 
should not be recognized by the free 
world. 

Soviet attempts to beat the Lithua- 
nian spirit into line have been miserable 
failures. They have failed in spite of 
continuing deportations under the guise 
of volunteering for labor elsewhere; col- 
lectivization and slave labor camps. Not 
even wholesale murder of resistant 
groups has beaten Lithuania into spir- 
itual submission. Nor will it do so, be- 
cause these are people who treasure 
freedom more than life itself. 

As one who assisted materially in the 
passage of the Baltic resolution through 
the House 2 years ago, I express my ap- 
preciation of the fine work it accom- 
plished. It exposed for all to see the 
oppressive spirit that the Soviets dis- 
played to the Baltic States. 

The people in Lithuania, suffering un- 
der the heel of Communist oppression, 
are unable to fittingly observe this an- 
niversary of Lithuanian independence. 

They must know in their hearts, how- 
ever, that the more than 1 million Amer- 
icans of Lithuanian descent in this free 
land are observing what their forebears 
are denied under the ruthless Soviet dic- 
tatorship. 

And as they express renewed determi- 
nation and hope that the land of their 
fathers shall eventually be free again, 
they must be comforted by the knowl- 
edge that their aspirations are shared 
by the great masses of the people of 
America, and, indeed, by freedom-loving 
souls everywhere in the world. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, 37 years 
ago, on February 16, 1918, the people of 
Lithuania joined to establish an inde- 
pendent republic for themselves. Today 
that republic lives only in the hearts of 
those who have survived the crushing 
oppressions of enslavement by the Com- 
munists, and in the firm resolve of the 
sons of Lithuania, and her many friends, 
in other parts of the world. But it is a 
living thing nonetheless, and on this 
anniversary it is fitting for us once again 
to assure the Russian conqueror that the 
cruel distortions he has wrought upon 
the face of Europe will not be forever tol- 
erated by the community of free men. 

The history of these small and peace- 
able nations that were launched so con- 
fidently in the aftermath of World War I 
is fraught with great tragedy. They 
were innocent victims, caught from the 
very outset in the middle between wicked 
forces which they could not hope to 
withstand. They have been the victims 
of every tyranny that has emerged 
around them. 

Mr. Speaker, we are the great Nation 
which has never gobbled up a small 
neighbor or ally. We have stood reso- 
lutely for the principal of self-determi- 
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nation for all peoples, for the proposition 
that all men are created equal. Itis im- 
portant that we keep affirming this prin- 
ciple, and that we miss no chance to 
demonstrate that we have not forgotten 
our friends who are enslaved by the 
Communist monster at this moment. 
We shall never forget them. And we 
shall never waver from the high pur- 
poses and the great resolves which have 
made the United States of America a 
symbol of light and hope and liberty 
throughout the modern world. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their own remarks in the Recorp at this 
point regarding Lithuanian independ- 
ence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There was no obiection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, 37 
years ago today the valiant peoples of 
Lithuania proclaimed their independ- 
ence. 

Within that period of time, they have 
twice been under the domination of 
ruthless invaders and even now they are 
struggling to throw off the cloak of 
tyranny imposed by the Soviets. 

The indomitable spirit of this free- 
dom-loving country will continue to sur- 
vive, and I am confident Lithuania, to- 
gether with the many other countries 
behind the Iron Curtain, will one day 
again live and work under her flag of 
freedom. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 37th anniversary of the.estab- 
lishment of Lithuania’s freedom. 

While it is not possible for the people 
of Lithuania to celebrate this occasion 
openly, many Lithuanians throughout 
the free world, and Americans of Lith- 
uanian descent will observe the anni- 
versary of that independence day. In 
publicly honoring this anniversary we 
give renewed hope and determination 
to those now enslaved and deprived of 
their fundamental rights and liberties. 

Human dignity can be suppressed for 
so long, but the spirit of freedom still 
burns behind the Iron Curtain, and the 
quiet force of resistance is at work await- 
ing the day when Communist domination 
can be swept from the face of the earth. 

Lithuania’s history indicates that she 
has endured aggression and domination 
before, and has survived her conquerors. 
Soviet tyranny cannot outlive the desire 
of the Lithuanians to be free, and the 
day is not far distant when the cause of 
justice will triumph over the forces of 
oppression and terror, and Lithuania will 
be numbered once more among the 
family of free nations. 

We in the United States treasure our 
independence and recall the bitter ob- 
stacles which had to be overcome before 
we could establish ourselves as a free 
Nation. 

We feel that Lithuania is entitled to 
self-determination and with continued 
fortitude and patience will reestablish 
herself as the free and independent 
Republic of Lithuania. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herewith 
a message sent to the Lithuanian Ameri- 
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can Information Center upon the occa- 
sion of the 37th anniversary of Lithu- 
anian independence: 

I am glad to join with my colleagues in 
Congress to send greetings to you on the 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence. 

Freedom is indivisible. No man can be 
truly free unless his fellowmen are equally 
so. Out of this awareness we Americans 
who, by the grace of God enjoy the benefits 
of freedom, must express our warmest sym- 
pathy for those deprived of that blessing and 
extend our hope that this deprivation will 
not, with God's help, long endure. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Mappen] for having reserved this 
time today to mark the 37th anniversary 
of Lithuanian Independence Day. 

I also congratulate the gentleman 
from Indiana for the splendid statement 
which he has made. 

Last Sunday it was my high privilege 
to address the Lithuanian-American 
Council of Greater New York and I ask 
that my remarks on that occasion be in- 
cluded at this point in the RECORD. 

I should also like to have included in 
the Recosp at this point, a splendid ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable Jonas 
Budrys, the Consul General of Lithuania, 
who also spoke in New York last Sunday 
before the Lithuanian-American Council 
of Greater New York: 


We are meeting this Sunday to celebrate 
the 37th anniversary of Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence day—which actually occurs this 
coming Wednesday, on February 16. 

It is one of the saddest commentaries of 
our time that this anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Lithuanian Republic is being 
celebrated only in the free world, outside 
of Lithuania. Inside the stricken land to 
which our thoughts are turned this week, 
independence day can be celebrated only 
secretly, and only in the hearts of the brave 
people who still continue to endure the black 
night of slavery which has befallen all who 
exist behind the Iron Curtain. 

So, this is not a day for celebrating; this 
is a day for remembering. 

It is now 15 years that the survivors of the 
Lithuanian people have endured the Soviet 
aggression that robbed them of their free- 
dom. It moves me to wonder how many 
of them today—after a decade and a half— 
are remembering with us that this is an 
anniversary of independence day, that this 
was the day for which the Lithuanian peo- 
ple had yearned and dreamed and fought 
for 120 years under Czarist Russian oppres- 
sion, Or, do they only remember it today 
as a lost and beautiful dream of long ago? 

Where are the Lithuanian people behind 
the Iron Curtain today? A few months ago, 
those of us who were in Europe with the 
House Committee on Communist Aggression 
heard the answer from a lady who escaped 
to freedom just 12 months ago. 

From the cities and large towns of Lithu- 
ania, she told us, Lithuanian names and 
Lithuanian faces have largely disappeared. 
In the farming areas, Lithuanian faces are 
still a majority, but a dwindling one as the 
deportations continue. It almost can be 
said that Lithuania is no longer Lithuanian. 

If you would find the Lithuanian people 
today you would have to seek all over the 
vastnesses of Siberia and central Asia to 
which those who lived have been deported. 

Why this genocide of the Lithuanian na- 
tion? Why this inhuman deed against 
humanity? Compare the map of 1940 with 
the map of 1950, and in the changes you 
will see how close the Soviet Union already 
is to its goal of turning the Baltic Sea into 
a Soviet lake. 
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This was a dream the Czars of Russia 
also had—to turn the Baltic into a domestic 
lake. This lay behind the Russian invasion 
and conquest of Lithuania 155 years ago. 

But as long as the Lithuanian people re- 
mained on Lithuanian soil, the dream of the 
Russian Czars was frustrated. They could 
not Russify the Lithuanian people, and so 
the Russian Czars could never feel secure 
in their toehold on the Baltic Sea. 

But the Soviet Communists knew a brutal 
answer to the stubborn love of the Lithuan- 
ian people for their soil, their nation, their 
language, and their culture. 

That brutal answer was made 15 years 
ago by NKVD Gen. Ivan Serov, who issued 
the infamous Serov order which deported 
hundreds of thousands of Lithuanians from 
their homes and native soil and dispersed 
them all over the wastes of Siberia. 

A few days ago the name of Serov was 
heard again as another struggle for power 
convulsed the snake pit in the Kremlin. The 
same Serov, having succeeded the late and 
unlamented Beria as head of the Soviet 
secret police system, has now emerged as 
the close henchman of Khrushchev, the new 
Communist tyrant, and today Serov stands 
as one of the top less than half a dozen mas- 
ters over the hundreds of millions who live 
today under the Communist yoke. 

Fifteen years ago the world was too pre- 
occupied with other troubles to take note of 
the words of an obscure Soviet emissary to 
occupied Lithuania—a certain Professor 
Kirsanov who told Lithuania's intellectuals 
to give up their resistance and submit to 
the Soviet Union. 

Professor Kirsanov’s words, which live to- 
day in the evidence gathered by our recent 
Congressional Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression, should have been heard and heeded 
by the whole world. For this is what he said: 

“Peter the Great was the first monarch 
who understood the interests of Russia: to 
occupy the Baltic countries and to come 
nearer to the Atlantic Ocean. Some people 
may call the Soviet Union an imperialist 
country. Yes, we are the vanguard of the 
proletariat and in this sense imperialists. 
But destiny or by its spirit the peoples of 
the Soviet Union are marching by way of 
revolution and communism in order to save 
the world. The Baltic countries were occu- 
pied by force because they were not ripe for 
bolshevism, but we Bolsheviks, we shall not 
consider and we do not consider what means 
are to be used until every foot of land and 
every person is under the shadow of the red 
flag. The early and at the same time honor- 
able incorporation of the Baltic peoples into 
the Soviet Union is not an accidental event 
but a logical consequence of the Commu- 
nist-Bolshevik policy and its liberation of 
peoples. Drop your dream of liberation. The 
Soviet Union will march through the world 
even through ruins and fire.” 

Fifteen years ago this ominous cloud, the 
world thought, hovered only over the Baltic 
States. Today, the world knows that same 
ominous shadow hovers over the whole earth. 

During the past week this ominous shad- 
ow, it seems to me, has grown more por- 
tentous. During the past week Malenkov, 
who succeeded Stalin, was stripped of his 
power and was succeeded in the real seat 
of power by Khrushchev, the first secretary 
of the Soviet Communist Party—the posi- 
tion, it should be remembered, from which 
Stalin also rose to the pinnacle of power. 

The heresy which apparently tripped 
Malenkov was the policy he advocated of 
building up the consumer goods industries 
of the Soviet Union so as to enable him to 
give more material satisfactions to the peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain. 

To those of us who had heard witnesses 
by the hundreds testify before our con- 
gressional Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression last year and who, thereby, had 
learned of the widespread spirit of disaffec- 
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tion that exists everywhere behind the Iron 
Curtain, Malenkov's policy of bringing more 
material satisfactions to the people was 
most meaningful. 

It meant, obviously, an effort to woo and 
win the subject peoples under the Com- 
munist heel. This might have promised an 
amelioration of the suffering for the people 
who today must live under that Communist 
heel. And it even might have meant a long 
period of peace in the world. 

But this policy has now been rejected. 
The demotion of Malenkov and the elevation 
of Khrushchev means that the soulless fa- 
naticism of the Communist Party has 
emerged triumphant again. 

For the people behind the Iron Curtain it 
means that they must go hungry, ill shod 
and ill housed again while the heavy indus- 
try that produces the weapons of war is 
given priority. And for the people of the 
free world it means they must continue to 
live under the Damoclean sword of Com- 
munist aggression. It means that the echo 
of the words of Professor Kirsanov, as he 
spoke them 15 years ago in the Lithuanian 
capital city of Kaunas, rings louder even 
than the day he spoke them. 

We must remember his words in this sen- 
tence: “Some people may call the Soviet 
Union an imperialist country. Yes, we are 
the vanguard of the proletariat and in this 
sense imperialists.” 

And we must remember his words in still 
another sentence: “The Soviet Union will 
march through the world even through ruins 
and fire.” 

In these words reigns incarnate the real 
spirit of Communist fanaticism, from which 
has germinated as one of the flowers of evil 
Soviet imperialism and Communist aggres- 
sion. 

Had the world taken deeper heed of the 
experience of Lithuania 15 years ago, had 
the world listened and understood the words 
I have just quoted to you, think how much 
better off the free world might have been 
today. And there is still much the world 
can learn from the tragic experience of 
Lithuania. 

As I said before, this anniversary of Lithu- 
anian Independence Day is not so much a 
time for celebration as it is a time for re- 
membering. 

Let us remember these facts; that: 

Lithuania was occupied by the Soviet Army 
upon the expiration of a 9-hour ultimatum 
on June 15, 1940. 

Faced with an alternative of either op- 
posing the unprovoked Russian aggression 
or of salvaging the vestiges of independence 
by accepting the ultimatum, the Lithuanian 
Government elected to attempt a full-scale 
collaboration with Russia, still being hope- 
ful that the Kremlin would respect at least 
some of its solemnly pronounced interna- 
tional obligations. 

In taking this line of action, the Lith- 
uanian Government was fully aware that 
any armed resistance against the overwhelm- 
ingly stronger Red army would only lead, 
sooner or later, to an internment of the 
Lithuanian army in East Prussia and its 
surrender into protective custody of Nazi 
Germany—a perspective which Lithuania 
regarded with even greater dread. 

In scarcely more than a month, Moscow 
once more turned Lithuania into a Russian 
province. 

And the United States, first among the 
free nations of the earth, uttered the words 
of which every American can be proud today. 
The statement was made by Acting Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles, and he said: 

“During these past few days the devious 
processes whereunder the political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of the three 
small republics—Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia—were to be deliberately annihilated 
by one of their more powerful neighbors, 
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have been rapidly drawing to their con- 
clusion. 

“From the day when the peoples of these 
republics first gained their independent and 
democratic form of government, the people 
of the United States have watched their 
admirable progress in self-government with 
deep and sympathetic interest. 

“The policy of this Government is uni- 
versally known. 

“The people of the United States are 
opposed to predatory activities, no matter 
whether they are carried on by the use of 
force or by the threat of force. 

“They are likewise opposed to any form of 
intervention on the part of one state, how- 
ever powerful, in the domestic concerns of 
any other sovereign state, however weak. 

“These principles constitute the very foun- 
dations upon which the existing relationship 
between the 21 sovereign republics of the 
New World rests. 

“The United States will continue to stand 
by these principles, because of the convic- 
tion of the American people that unless the 
doctrine in which these principles are in- 
herent once again governs the relationship 
between nations, the rule of reason, of jus- 
tice and of law—in other words, the basis 
of modern civilization itself—cannot be pre- 
served.” 

And I say to you that we cannot do better 
than to repeat these solemn and ringing 
words of Sumner Welles today as expressing 
the unchanging and unshakeabie position of 
the American people. 


ADDRESS BY Jonas BUDRYS, CONSUL GENERAL 
oF LITHUANIA, AT A GATHERING COMMEMO- 
RATING THE 37TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
PROCLAMATION OF LITHUANIAN INDEPEND- 
ENCE, WEBSTER HALL, New YORK., SUNDAY, 
FEBRUARY 13, 1955 


Once again, we have come to our most 
important and meaningful national day, and 
we commemorate it solemnly. For 22 years, 
this was a carefree holiday, the day of your 
deepest joy. 

Our happiness was justified; each year, 
our Lithuania had grown more beautiful, 
more endowed in all the attributes that 
make a nation rich. Our future course al- 
ways seemed easier, and the pace of progress 
to be accelerating. Easier because, each year, 
we gained several tens of thousands of new 
workers, idealistic and patriotic, deeply de- 
voted to their country and determined to 
apply their newly acquired education and 
all their skills in her cause. These workers 
were not simple drudges; through their 
awareness of their goal, their creative energy, 
the faces of our cities and villages trans- 
formed themselves with astonishing rapidity, 
and our nation began to flourish. 

Now it has been almost 15 years since our 
Lithuania was enslaved, but the Lituanian 
world has not stopped commemorating the 
16th day of February. In Lithuania, in the 
mines and on the taigas of Siberia, Lith- 
uanians mark it in their hearts. The free 
world, and we, the Free Lithuanians, are 
their hope and aspiration. 

Lithuania is an old nation; possessed of a 
great past—a cultured nation, with a free 
history of over 700 years, entitled to Europe's 
credit for her defense against the Tatars; a 
nation which has demonstrated her quality 
of mind in sheltering within herself the 
refugees from neighboring oppression, in 
having provided haven for persecuted Jews 
from Europe's farthest reaches, and in hav- 
ing given these people not only homes but 
land and occupations. 

When Lithuania once again returned to 
the fellowship of free nations, she warmly 
cooperated with other nations, fulfilled her 
duties, honored her treaties, and met her 
obligations. 

Can such a nation, such a people, in this 
age, be permitted by the free world to dis- 
appear—to be cruelly exterminated? 
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The free world is ruled by justice. Does 
not the simple security of the free world 
demand the liberation and return to Western 
Europe, where they belong, of all the inde- 
pendent nations d of western cul- 
ture and civilization? Nations which, from 
the Baltic to the Adriatic, have fallen into 
the captivity of the twentieth century Khans? 

What of the hopes that suffering Lith- 
uania places in us, Lithuanians, who are 
free? Do we not have debts, obligations, 
and duties toward our brothers and sisters? 
Our duty is not only to boast of and hearten 
ourselves with our great past, but to demon- 
strate, with our works and our lives, that 
that past is still, today, a fit measure of our 
nation’s worth. Scattered through all the 
continents, it is the duty of Lithuanians 
to speak to the world of suffering Lith- 
uanians. 

The majority of those of us who are refu- 
gees from oppressed Lithuania have grad- 
uated from or availed themselves of the edu- 
cation provided by Lithuania's schools. Free 
Lithuania encouraged education, gave it to 
all who sought it, and even provided for 
finished educations abroad. He to whom 
much has been given has also incurred an 
obligation, and it is good to see that 
our people understand this, and follow the 
course of their duties. 

This is why, even now, the 16th of Febru- 
ary retains its meaning, and its commemora- 
tion continues to hold a grave purpose. 
Through today’s observance, we express our 
solidarity with oppressed Lithuania, we 
strengthen our will and her will to be faith- 
ful to the ideals of the 16th of February, we 
swear to keep vigil over and fight for our 
homeland's liberation, and we hold the sacred 
hope that Lithuania shall be free. 

On this occasion, the Minister of Lith- 
uania to the United States, Povilas Zadeikis, 
conveys his sincere greetings to all of you 
assembled here. 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 37th anniversary of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence. As an American of Polish 
descent, I know something of the history 
of the Lithuanian people, since it ties in 
so closely with the history of its neigh- 
bor, Poland. This is particularly true 
about the time the Jagiello dynasty 
started in Poland. 

The people of both of these great na- 
tions are well known for their love of 
freedom. As days go by, we read in the 
papers of a flier escaping from Poland, 
families leaving Lithuania in small boats 
to cross the treacherous seas, to get away 
from Communist oppression. 

Time and again the people of Lithu- 
ania, as those of Poland, have had to face 
and resist invaders from other countries. 
Their homes have been destroyed, their 
families separated, churches desecrat- 
ed, farms devastated by barbaric hordes. 
Today is no exception. Today Lithuania 
suffers under the heel of Soviet tyranny. 
Lithuania has become a vast concentra- 
tion camp for its liberty-loving but help- 
less inhabitants. Thousands of its peo- 
ple have been deported to distant areas 
of the Soviet Union. All means are 
being used to destroy the will and love 
of freedom of the Lithuanian people. I 
know these people, however. They will 
not let this happen, for they love their 
liberty above all other values. 

We who are familiar with the plight 
of the people behind the Iron Curtain 
should do all we can to bring their plight 
before the other peoples of the world. 
There are many who do not want to be- 
lieve possible all that is going on behind 
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the Iron Curtain. To show these people 
just what is occurring, the Kersten com- 
mittee should be revived. This commit- 
tee should investigate the Communist 
occupation of all nations in Europe. This 
is one way in which we can fight the So- 
viet Union and expose the methods of 
genocide that they are practicing in the 
occupied countries. What the modern 
day needs is to be shocked into the real- 
ization that the tactics of Attilla the Hun 
have become the common order of the 
day in the story of these nations, 

In celebrating the 37th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence, we are show- 
ing those people that we aim to keep alive 
their hopes for freedom. We know that 
they will continue to resist in every prac- 
ticable way at their disposal and with 
courage and fortitude the ones who 
would enslave them. I know they will, 
and can, survive, and their will to be 
free will, in the end, overcome the guns 
and tanks of the oppressors. 

I can assure you that all of us who are 
aware of what these great people are suf- 
fering are thinking of them, and our 
prayers are going out to them. 

Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy and proud to join my col- 
leagues today in this commemoration of 
the 37th anniversary of the independence 
of Lithuania. 

With their country still writhing under 
the heel of the oppressor, the people of 
Lithuania commemorate today with all 
the fortitude and hope of that ancient 
land the 37th anniversary of their decla- 
ration of independence. 

On February 16, 1918, the Lithuanian 
National Council—Taryba—in consulta- 
tion with American Lithuanians, pro- 
claimed their country to be free and 
independent. 

It has been said that down through the 
centuries the Russians have been to 
other countries of Eastern Europe some- 
thing like a locust plague that would 
always return from time to time. In 
1940 the locusts returned to the fair land 
of Lithuania but with a far greater 
capacity and skill in oppression. 
Through the use of the purge and mass 
deportations the Russian commissars 
have done their best to accomplish their 
mission from the Kremlin. But they 
have failed to conquer the spirit of free- 
dom that has been nurtured for cen- 
turies by the Lithuanian people. The 
sad years of Communist domination 
have confirmed what the world has long 
known about the indomitable spirit and 
faith of this ancient people. 

Russian occupied and oppressed 
Lithuania has given America more than 
a million sons and daughters of the best 
stock of her nation. Ihave seen how they 
have helped to build America’s industrial 
might in the great arsenal of democracy 
in the Pittsburgh area. They have made 
important contributions to the cultural, 
civic and professional life of the com- 
munity. 

Let us look forward to the day when 
Lithuania will once again be free and we 
will celebrate as well as commemorate 
the anniversaries of her independence. 

Mr, ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
this 37th anniversary of Lithuanian in- 
dependence our hearts go out to the per- 
secuted Lithuanian people. On this oc- 
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casion I would like to focus attention 
upon one phase of the persecution which 
they have endured since the forced an- 
nexation of their country by the Soviet 
Union during the war—and that is the 
persecution of religion. Since the Red 
army occupied Lithuania in a ruthless 
and calculating manner the Soviet au- 
thorities have persistently carried on a 
campaign to destroy religion, to wipe out 
every manifestation of it, and to trans- 
plant in its stead the atheistic, material- 
istic philosophy of communism. 

Lithuania, a nation rich in religious 
traditions. prior to the Soviet annexation 
was largely Roman Catholic with over 
80 percent of the population of nearly 3 
million adhering to that faith. The re- 
mainder was comprised of Lithuanians 
professing the Lutheran, Jewish, and 
Greek Orthodox religions. Mindful of 
the need for a strong religious founda- 
tion to insure the moral and ethical vi- 
tality of the nation, the Lithuanian peo- 
ple had the wisdom to establish consti- 
tutional conditions conducive to the 
growth of a vigorous religious outlook. 
In independent Lithuania freedom of re- 
ligion was guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion. Religious groups were free to 
propagate their faith, conduct religious 
services, maintain places of public wor- 
ship, and administer educational institu- 
tions. In 1927 a Concordat was con- 
cluded with the Vatican in which Lithu- 
ania established diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See. 

Such was the wholesome religious at- 
mosphere in Lithuania in the period fol- 
lowing her declaration of independence. 

Such was the religious character of the 
Lithuanian nation. By constitutional 
guaranty, freedom of religion prevailed. 
In every way the practice of religion and 
its development within the nation were 
encouraged. Thus, the Lithuanian peo- 
ple were grounded in a strong and virile 
religious and moral ethic. 

The Soviet conquests of Lithuania in 
1940 and again in 1944 have threatened 
the heart and core of Lithuanian reli- 
gious life. As a consequence of the cor- 
roding processes of Sovietization the soul 
of the Lithuanian nation has been ex- 
posed to the gravest peril. 

Bishop Vincentas Brizgys, the former 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Kaunas and 
presently a resident of Chicago, has given 
a vivid account of the extent to which 
religion is persecuted within so-called 
Soviet Lithuania. On June 25, 1940, 10 
days after the first Soviet occupation of 
Lithuania, Moscow abrogated the Con- 
cordat with Rome, and the Papal Nun- 
cio was ordered to leave the country by 
August 25. Thus the Lithuanian link 
with the Vatican was .broken and the 
Catholic Church was isolated. Shortly 
thereafter, Bishop Brizgys stated, all 
private hospitals, schools, kindergartens, 
charitable institutions, orphanages, and 
the like were seized and the personnel 
arrested by Soviet authorities. Further- 
more, the religious press was suppressed 
within the first week of the occupation; 
and religious books and other printed 
matter were banned or destroyed. All 
seminaries were seized, and monasteries 
taken over. All bishops and chancery 
staffs were expelled from their resi- 
dences. A drive commenced on the ob- 
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servance of religious feast days. And 
then on April 25, 1941, the teaching of 
religion was absolutely forbidden 
throughout the entire nation. 

Probably the most ruthless measure 
taken by the Soviet authorities in their 
anti-religious drive was the attempt to 
liquidate the clergy. According to 
Bishop Brizgys, 150 Roman Catholic 
priests were arrested in Lithuania during 
the first Soviet occupation. Within 1 
year 16 were killed and 6 have since 
been missing without a trace of their 
whereabouts. The remainder were lib- 
erated by the Lithuanian partisans when 
the Russo-German war began in June 
1941. 

When in 1944 Lithuania was again 
forceably brought into the Soviet Union, 
the Soviet military authorities displayed 
some toleration of religion while the war 
continued. After the war, however, 
anti-religious measures were again im- 
posed with the same thoroughness and 
brutality as they were during the first 
occupation. Bishop Brizgys declared 
that during the first 2 years after the 
war 4 Lithuanian Catholic bishops and 
89 Lithuanian priests were arrested, and 
subsequently many additional priests 
were arrested. 

With unrelenting determination the 
Soviets have continued and even accele- 
rated the process of Sovietization in 
Lithuania. Nor has the Communist at- 
tack been solely centered upon the larg- 
est religious group, the Roman Catholics. 
Communism is uniformly hostile in 
theory aud practice to all religions. Only 
for tactical reasons does it sometimes 
differentiate between Protestants, Cath- 
olics, Jews, or members of the Orthodox 
church. In Lithuania all religious 
groups have felt the heavy hand of the 
Soviet oppressor. 

On this 37th anniversary of the decla- 
ration of Lithuanian independence we of 
the free world ought to refiect for a 
moment upon this time of troubles which 
has come upon the Lithuanian people. 
The Lithuanians are a people in jeop- 
ardy; they are a people fighting for their 
identity as a nation; they are a people 
struggling to keep alive even a spark 
of their religious spirit. 

To this great people, let us, therefore, 
extend our hand in a symbolic gesture of 
everlasting friendship; let us raise our 
voices with those who like ourselves seek 
justice for the oppressed; and let us join 
with all the free peoples of the world in 
prayerful supplication that the soul of 
Lithuania shall always remain uncon- 
quered by its ruthless oppressors. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, not very 
long ago there flourished in the Baltic 
countries a modern democracy, Lithu- 
ania, It was a prosperous and vigorous 
industrial and agricultural country. 
Lithuania today does not enjoy that free- 
dom. 

This year, on February 16, will be the 
37th anniversary of her independence, 
and nearly 1 million Americans of Lith- 
uanian descent will hold commemorative 
services of the tragic plight. Today the 
enslaved people of this nation are plead- 
ing to the free world for the restoration 
of their freedom and the removal of the 
shackles of the communistic rulers. 
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At Vilna on February 16, 1918, after 
over a century of domination by the 
Russian czars, the independent Repub- 
lic of Lithuania took its rightful place 
in the family of free nations, a place it 
enjoyed for 22 years until, with the ad- 
vent of World War II, Lithuania was 
overrun by, in turn, Russian and Nazi ag- 
gressors. And in 1940 the Soviet Union 
began the systematic program, which 
we have come to recognize all too well— . 
planned starvation, collectivization, and 
physical enslavement, which program 
continues to the present day. 

The tightly guarded borders permit 
no chance of escape, or bring to the free 
world what deplorable conditions those 
gallant people must bear. Word has 
come from returning German war pris- 
oners that annihilation of Lithuania is 
still going on, also the many deportations 
which began in 1941. The Communists 
have invented youth volunteer battalions 
to dispose of unwanted people and many 
are shipped to deep Siberia. 

The so-called Communist land reform, 
the kolkhozes—theoretically peasant- 
owned farm operatives—now have been 
changed into Government-operated 
farms, or sovkhozes, consisting of from 
2,500 to 12,000 acres each. The land is 
now 100-percent collectivized. 

There are many more women than 
men employed in agriculture. For in- 
stance, on 1 kolkhoz consisting of 10,000 
acres, there are about 500 women and 
about 200 men, most of them old. All 
the young men are recruited into the 
army, and after their service never seem 
to return to the kolkhozes. 

Through social and material oppres- 
sion, the peasant class has become the 
lowest in the country. They are hungry. 
All they produce they must give to the 
Government. Their own pay keeps them 
on the brink of starvation. All the farm 
produce goes to Russia, primarily to the 
Leningrad region, and the one-time very 
high production of farming in Lithuania 
has dropped more than 50 percent. Col- 
lectivization of the land, lack of interest, 
and deportations are the main reasons 
for agricultural disaster. 

As the time passes, the Russian lan- 
guage becomes practically the official 
language of Lithuania. The youth is 
pressed to join the Communist youth 
and pioneer organizations, and there is 
intensive indoctrination of the youth 
through the schools. There are many 
special ideological schools for selected 
students; for instance, in 1 region with 
a peasant population of about 30,000, the 
Communists this autumn opened 9 po- 
litical schools with 500 pupils. 

The commissars and other high offi- 
cials for almost every institution in Lith- 
uania come from Russia. 

The history of this brave and gallant 
little nation is written in the blood of 
its valiant patriots whose only desire 
was for freedom and independence and 
never reaching out to grab or annex 
neighboring territories. Today the same 
spirit of sacrifice is a dominant charac- 
teristic of the Lithuanian people. 

It is a proud privilege that I can freely 
stand before you in this House of Rep- 
resentatives and join with you in salut- 
ing the Lithuanian people on their na- 
tional independence day, and I pray that 
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it will not be too long before peace and 
freedom will be restored to Lithuania 
and the countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
year since last we met in this Chamber to 
commemorate an anniversary of Lithu- 
anian independence. For all of us the 
year has passed altogether too rapidly— 
vanished into history. But for the men 

and women and children of Lithuania, it 
` was a lifetime, an eternity of continued 
oppression under the heels of Commu- 
nist invaders and rulers. There has 
beer. the watchful waiting for a break, 
as we Americans term developments 
along life’s path as also in games and in 
politics. But the break has not ap- 
peared. If anything, the newest changes 
in the Kremlin will increase their anx- 
iety and more hopefully will this God- 
fearing nation look to us for succor. I 
join with my colleagues today that a 
break, a changed attitude of promised 
independence and freedom, may some- 
where be found and the Lithuanian peo- 
ple and their neighbors, the Poles, Esto- 
nians, and Latvians, may observe the 
next anniversary under better circum- 
stances, under lessened hardships and 
encouraged hope that freedom and in- 
dependence can again be realized. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, as it 
has done each year in the past, the Coun- 
cil of Lithuanian Societies of Baltimore 
again celebrated the anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence. This year, 
the 37th anniversary, was celebrated sev- 
eral days early—February 12—at Lithu- 
anian Hall in Baltimore, and it was my 
privilege to be present at the observance. 

With their fellow citizens throughout 
the country, Baltimoreans of Lithuanian 
descent mourn the continued enslave- 
ment of the Lithuanian nation and yearn 
and pray for its early liberation from the 
yoke of its Communist oppressors. 

The history of Lithuania is one of con- 
stant struggle for freedom against invad- 
ing forces, in many of which they suc- 
cessfully defeated their enemies. Their 
history again proves that no nation can 
take its liberty and freedom for granted, 
but can maintain them only by constant 
vigilance and strong national defenses 
against enemies from within and with- 
out. During its periods of enslavement, 
the flame of freedom was never extin- 
guished, but continued to burn brightly 
until the nation was again free and 
independent. 

During the periods of liberty and free- 
dom, the nation made great strides in its 
economic, educational and cultural 
growth, and we, in Baltimore, are grate- 
ful for the many civic and cultural con- 
tributions which its peoples have made 
to our city. This observance gives us an 
opportunity to pause and reflect on the 
suffering of the enslaved Lithuanians and 
to consider what we, with other free na- 
tions, can do to encourage them during 
this time of oppression, and to bring 
about their eventual liberation. It also 
gives us the opportunity to study ways 
and means of helping them by liberaliz- 
ing our immigration laws, arranging to 
accept displaced persons, and investi- 
gating further the seizure of the Baltic 
States by the Soviet Government and the 
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crimes committed against them by that 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I will extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include the speech 
made at the anniversary banquet in Bal- 
timore by the Honorable J. Kajeckas, 
counselor of the Lithuanian Legation, a 
resolution adopted on that occasion, and 
a brief outline of Lithuanian history. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, Feb- 
ruary 16 marks the 37th anniversary of 
the Lithuanian declaration of independ- 
ence. This memorable anniversary has 
been observed year in and year out by 
the Lithuanian people, and by all Amer- 
icans of Lithuanian descent. In this 
manner, they have kept a spark of hope 
burning in their hearts—the hope that 
the day will soon come when an inde- 
pendent Republic of Lithuania will once 
again assume its rightful place in the 
family of free nations. 

It is only fitting that we, the Congress 
of the United States pause for a moment 
in our deliberations and express our ad- 
miration for the staunch faith and un- 
daunted courage of the Lithuanian peo- 
ple who have been suffering so greatly 
under the ruthless Soviet occupation, 
but who, in spite of this totalitarian op- 
pression, have maintained their spirit 
and their devotion to the principles. of 
freedom and democracy. $ 

Let us, on this occasion, bolster their 
hopes in the eventual realization of their 
aspiration to resume their existence as 
an independent republic. The con- 
science of the free world will not be at 
Test until liberty and justice shall reign 
over the lands which are today enveloped 
by the dark clouds of Communist totali- 
tarianism. To this end, we shall con- 
tinue to devote our efforts. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join with my colleagues to pay 
tribute to the gallant Lithuanian nation 
on the occasion of the 37th anniversary 
of the independence of that country. 
My experience on the special Katyn 
Massacre Committee, and subsequently 
on the Kersten Committee on Communist 
Aggression, has given me access to facts 
which give astounding testimony to the 
great love for liberty and freedom of 
the Lithuanian people, and of their 
mere resistance to Communist aggres- 

on. 

Those who still believe in the possi- 
bility of peaceful coexistence with brutal 
Communist tyranny, and with a regime 
which has no respect for solemn agree- 
ments, should read carefully the testi- 
mony and evidence submitted to the 
congressional Committee on Communist 
Aggression. They will learn that the oc- 
cupation of Lithuania by the Commu- 
nists began with a peaceful coexistence 
which soon was replaced by armed oc- 
cupation, murders, and mass deporta- 
tions. 

On this 37th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania let us look realis- 
tically upon the situation as it exists 
in the world today. Appeasement and 
acts of weakness on our part can only 
bring closer to our doors the menace of 
Communist occupation as it is known 
today in Lithuania. I join with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to the gallant 
Lithuanian nation and pray that we may 
have the wisdom and courage to face the 
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future with faith and confidence in our 
ideals and in our way of life. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, several 
million Lithuanians—some in their 
homeland, others scattered throughout 
the world—are commemorating the 
anniversary of their national independ- 
ence today, February 16. Many of them, 
because their government was seized in 
1940 and because they are now in the 
tight grasp of the Soviet dictatorship, 
can celebrate it only quietly in their 
hearts. Others, although they can cele- 
brate it freely, do so only with sadness, 
because they are exiles from their native 
country and, as such, are cruelly cut off 
from family and friends in their home- 
land. 

Lithuania is so completely shut off 
from the free world by the Iron Curtain 
that it is difficult to obtain information 
about conditions there in recent years. 
It is known, however, that the Soviet 
system of collectivization and commu- 
nization continues and that there has 
been deportation of large numbers of 
Lithuanians to remote parts of the Soviet 
Union. 

Meanwhile, in our own country, there 
are many Americans cf Lithuanian de- 
scent and friends of Lithuania who work 
constantly to let the captive peoples 
know that they are not forgotten and 
that we in America are not reconciled to 
their fate. Our own President and our 
own Congress have decried, in ringing 
words, the heavy despotism of the Soviet 
rule and have brought a renewal of hope 
to the Lithuanian captive people and 
their families and friends abroad. The 
83d Congress created what was called 
the House Baltic Committee, which 
studied the origin, development, and 
seizure of the Baltic States. This com- 
mittee heard numerous witnesses and 
discovered new evidence of the ruthless- 
ness of the Red regime in Lithuania. 
In this and other ways the Congress is 
exposing the harshness of Red rule and 
is vigorously stimulating men of good 
will to oppose the Communist tyranny. 

The universal hope of all Lithuanians, 
in which we in America join, is that 
their small country will again be free 
and will again be able to pursue with 
renewed vigor and determination its 
democratic way of life. We congratu- 
late loyal Lithuanians, in whatever part 
of the world they may be, on the stead- 
fast spirit which has held them, month 
after month, and year after year, to the 
vision of a free homeland. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, as we pay 
tribute to the Lithuanian people today 
I wish to include a message which I sent 
to Mary M. Kizis, director, Lithuanian 
American Information Center, 233 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. The mes- 
sage follows: 

Throughout the United States today, 
Americans of Lithuanian descent are cele- 
brating the 37th anniversary of Lithuania's 
independence. On this occasion, I wish to 
extend warmest greetings and my very best 
wishes to the Lithuanians everywhere in their 
continued fight for freedom. Because of 
our common devotion to freedom and na- 
tional independence, we in America feel a 
close tie with the people of Lithuania and 
are deeply sympathetic with them in their 
present distress. In the past I am grateful 
to have had the opportunity to express by 
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direct action by unwavering support of their 
cause and you and the members of your 
organization can depend upon my continued 
vigorous efforts and support of that legisla- 
tion which will bring about liberalization 
of the Baltic Republics. I favor, and pledge 
my active assistance, in the setting up of a 
committee on Communist aggression when 
this matter comes before the House to in- 
vestigate. 


Mr, FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
as we commemorate Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence Day, I think it is appropriate 
for us to make a short review of some 
of the findings of the Select House Com- 
mittee To Investigate Communist Ag- 
gression of which I had the honor of be- 
ing a member. For example in the third 
interim report of the committee which 
deals exclusively with the plight of the 
Baltic States, and which, therefore, has 
special application to Lithuania, the fol- 
lowing two conclusions are reached: 

First. The evidence is overwhelming 
and conclusive that Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania were forcibly occupied and 
illegally annexed by the U. S. S. R. 
Any claims by the U. S. S. R. that the 
elections conducted by them in July 1940 
were free and voluntary or that the res- 
olutions adopted by the resulting parlia- 
ments petitioning for recognition as a 
Soviet Republic were legal are false and 
without foundation in fact. 

Second. That the continued military 
and political occupation of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia by the U. S. S. R. 
is a major cause of the dangerous world 
tensions which now beset mankind and 
therefore constitutes a serious threat to 
the peace. 

I should like to emphasize that the 
reason for the world tensions today and 
the increasing threat of war rests square- 
ly with the continued occupation of the 
Baltic States by the Russians. These 
tensions will undoubtedly continue to in- 
crease until the Russians get out of the 
Baltic States and all the other nations 
which they now enslave. 

I am more convinced today than ever 
before that Lithuania shall regain its na- 
tional independence and that that happy 
day is not far distant. Isay this because 
the fate of Lithuanian independence is 
irrevocably tied to the fundamentals of 
the crisis which now faces civilization. 
That crisis is best described as the con- 
flict between the forces of freedom and 
the forces of human slavery, the outcome 
of which will determine whether the 
world itself shall be all free or all slave. 
It is not possible for any period of time 
for the world to survive as half free and 
half slave. One or other of the forces 
now engaged in conflict must win. 

The cause of Lithuania is tied to the 
cause of all the other non-Russian na- 
tions enslaved by the Russian Commu- 
nists. I speak not only of Estonia and 
Latvia, but I mean Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia, Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Turkestan, and all the other 
non-Russian nations now within the 
tyrannical grip of the Russian autocrats. 
It is inconceivable to me that we, the 
people of the free world, can turn our 
backs on the terrible inhumanities that 
are now taking place within the modern- 
day empire of the Russian Communists. 
If we do make the terrible error of de- 
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serting these people to a fate which is 
worse than death itself, we shall surely 
be punished and would eventually have 
to face up to the strong possibility that 
we, as a Nation, ourselves would be very 
shortly in the chains of Moscow. I am 
sure that we, as practical-minded Amer- 
icans, as well as being a free people, 
motivated by the highest moral and po- 
litical principles, will never be contented 
until all the nations enslaved by com- 
munism regain their national independ- 
ence and their complete sovereignty. 

The events which have happened in 
the Kremlin during the past few days 
clearly show the tremendous unrest 
within the empire of communism occa- 
sioned by the resistance of the enslaved 
people. It has been said that the master 
criminals of the Kremlin are sitting on a 
powder keg. I believe this is an under- 
statement of the facts. In my opinion 
these tyrants are sitting on an explosive 
force many times more powerful than 
the hydrogen bomb. I speak of the tre- 
mendous spiritual force that is pent up 
in the enslaved millions; I speak of the 
tremendous political force which is rep- 
resented by the healthy nationalism 
which these millions of enslaved people 
represent. I speak of the explosive 
human force which is represented by the 
enslaved non-Russian nations and their 
people. This is the real powder keg 
within the empire of the Russian Com- 
munists. The masters of the Kremlin 
cannot get themselves off this powder 
keg and it is only a matter of time until 
it explodes in all its fury in the cause 
of human freedom. 

I believe the time was never more op- 
portune nor the situation more demand- 
ing for an all-out political offensive 
against the conspiracy of communism 
by the people of the free world. Such a 
political offensive, in my considered 
judgment, is the only course of action 
which gives reasonable hope of avoiding 
world war III. All of us seek the com- 
mon goal of peace and freedom and we 
must, therefore, do everything in our 
power to prevent all-out war while at 
the same time maintaining and strength- 
ening the forces of freedom. 

I join in the hope that we, as a nation, 
may soon launch a real crusade for free- 
dom in the form of a positive political 
offensive against the Kremlin as the only 
way to bring about the liberation of all 
the non-Russian nations and to avoid 
world war III. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that all the freedom- 
loving people of this world rejoice and 
weep over the plight of the Lithuani- 
ans—rejoice for their independence day 
and weep for their plight at this time. 

It is one of the tragedies of modern 
time that Lithuania, among her sister 
countries, finds herself under the ruth- 
less heel of one of the fiercest aggressors 
ever to curse the earth. 

I am also sure that the American peo- 
ple feel as I. 

Our only hope is that someday in the 
near future, by the intervention of di- 
vine providence, Lithuanians may enjoy 
again that freedom which is so close to 
their hearts. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
concur in the fine remarks of the gen- 
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tleman from Indiana [Mr. Mapven], the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Murray], 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

The 3 million Lithuanians, the mil- 
lions of Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, and Hun- 
garians and others behind the Iron Cur- 
tain must draw some hope and confi- 
dence from what this Congress is saying 
and doing today. 

I hope that our very serious problems 
in the Pacific do not distract and deter 
us in our effort to in a more substantial 
way help these entrapped peoples of 
Europe. Our most important product is 
our spirit of democracy. For it we must 
develop a stronger world market. The 
most effective market is among those 
peoples of the world who have sampled 
and loved its advantages and social 
benefits. Let us try in this Congress to 
do something more positive, something 
more concrete to restore democracy 
where it so fruitfully thrived. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
37th year since the people of Lithuania 
declared their independence of Russia. 
Unhappily, once again they are in the 
grip of the savage Russian bear. But 
his grip is not mortal. Throughout her 
history Lithuania has known foreign 
tyranny, and she has survived. The 
tenacity of her people, their devotion to 
their culture and way of life, has been 
truly remarkable. 

In 1919, by their own efforts, the Lithu- 
anians drove Russian invaders from their 
soil. The Soviet Government then rec- 
ognized Lithuanian sovereignty and in- 
dependence, and renounced all rights 
there. But in a pattern that was to 
become all too familiar they unscrupu- 
lously broke their word, invaded the 
country, and incorporated it into the 
Soviet Union as the 14th Soviet Republic. 
A short period of German rule then en- 
sued, and then the Russians returned in 
1944. Since that time the Soviets have 
confiscated private property, they have 
persecuted religion, they have deported 
thousands of Lithuanians to Siberia, and 
killed thousands more. But they have 
not broken the spirit of the Lithuanian 
people, nor their desire for freedom and 
independence. The people of Lithuania 
look with hope, and we join them in that 
hope, that the day will come when Lithu- 
ania will once again be free, and resume 
her rightful place among the nations of 
the world. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, today while 
Americans of Lithuanian origin are en- 
joying the pleasures and rights of a free 
society, their relatives and friends still 
living in the nation of their native root- 
age suffer under the leash of tyran- 
nicalcommunism. Approximately 5,000 
miles, or 10 hours by modern jet time, 
separate those who exist in the little 
Baltic nation from those with similar 
national backgrounds living in the cli- 
mate of free America. 

Yet this separation of so few hours as 
judged by modern speeds is minute com- 
pared to the wide crevasse in their free- 
dom and rights to live as men should. 
These people bearing the same nation- 
ality backgrounds, the same pride, am- 
bitions and abilities which enable one to 
carve out the best life for himself and 
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those close to him are yet so far distant 
in opportunity and human liberty. 

I think Lithuania, so small geograph- 
ically yet so big in spiritual determina- 
tion, symbolizes the struggle against 
oppressive bullies. This isn’t the first 
time or the first nation so tenaciously 
picked on by one so drunk with power 
and ambitious with designs as Commu- 
nist Russia. I hope and pray it will be 
the last. 

Only the people of Lithuania know the 
burdens, the heartbreak and suffering 
which have been endured since Soviet 
Russia lowered the yoke of oppression on 
their shoulders. Their story is too long 
to forget and too solemn to lack inspira- 
tion. Let us hope that soon the great 
Lithuanian nation can again be restored 
to their rightful heritage of liberty and 
independence which was theirs 37 years 
ago. 

I am happy to join those who today 
are sending their warmest regards and 
sincerest sympathy to those persons who 
through no fault of their own are not 
able to enjoy the fruits of individualism 
and independence. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter from Arvydas Kudirka, president, 
Waterbury chapter, of the Lithuanian 
Student Association: 

LITHUANIAN STUDENT ASSOCIATION, 
Waterbury, Conn., February 13, 1955. 
Hon. James T. PATTERSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As you may know February 16, 
1955, is the 37th anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence of Lithuania. 

The people of Lithuania have been fight- 
ing communism since 1917, when they had 
to defeat its new forces to establish a free 
country. 

Again this fight in blood against commu- 
nism was renewed when Russia occupied 
Lithuania in 1940. For 15 years now Lith- 
uanians have been fighting the Red demon 
with blood and word and will continue to 
do so until the Red aggressor is destroyed. 
We all know that Communist goals are to 
destroy the free world and establish despot- 
ism throughout it. 

We, therefore, join forces with the free 
world so that together we can defeat the 
evils of communism and again restore peace 
and freedom of our native country, Lithu- 
ania, and the world. 

The Lithuanian students of Waterbury, 
Conn., would like to take this opportunity to 
thank you for all your past considerations 
you have given us and our native country 
Lithuania. 

We would be very grateful if you would 
continue to remember us and our cause in 
the future. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARVYDAS KUDIRKA, 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to take this occa- 
sion to say that any nation that has 
withstood for more than a century and a 
quarter continued foreign domination 
and oppression from a ruthless and ty- 
Yrannical neighbor and still survive, cer- 
tainly deserves the praise of mankind. 
Such praise Lithuania deserves; for in 
spite of the fact that Lithuania has been 
occupied and ruthlessly dominated by 
Imperial Russia and Soviet Russia for 
periods totaling over 125 years this na- 
tion still lives. 

In many respects the Lithuanian peo- 
ple today are ruled by a far more ruth- 
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less master than in the days prior to the 
foundation of the Lithuanian nationality 
when it was relegated to an inferior 
status in the days of czarist Russia; but 
the suppression exercised by the czar 
might well be termed moderate when 
compared to the suppression imposed by 
the Soviets. 

In this 20th century our language has 
taken on a new word “genocide,” which 
means the willful destruction of a nation 
and people. Genocide is the long-range 
objective of the Soviet rulers; it is to de- 
stroy the Lithuanian nation. Deporta- 
tions of thousands of Lithuanian people 
and the resettlement of Russians and 
other Soviet peoples in Lithuania have 
thus far done much to change the ethnic 
character not only of that country but 
also of the other Baltic States, Latvia 
and Estonia. As part of its scheme of 
communization Soviet Russia had laid 
down a plan calculated to eradicate the 
Lithuanian national consciousness. 
Along with their plan to destroy the idea 
of Lithuanian nationality, the Commu- 
nists are seeking to remold this once free 
and happy country in the image of the 
Soviet State. 

That Lithuania is going through an 
epoch of great trial goes without saying. 
But the Lithuanian nation is a virile 
nation. It is a nation with a glorious 
historical past and a sense of national 
destiny for the future. It is a nation 
which has survived other oppressions 
and shall survive this one. 

On this occasion commemorating the 
37th anniversary of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence the message of America is a 
message of hope that one day the Lith- 
uanian people shall fulfill their national 
destiny and that they shall again enjoy 
the natural right of every nation to be 
free, as they once were, so that they can 
once more resume their tasks of develop- 
ment and progress, and pursue the hap- 
piness they once enjoyed as a free and 
independent people. 

When I contemplate the friends I have 
of Lithuanian origin and their loyalty 
to the causes of freedom and justice in 
the United States, I know that by per- 
sonal example they keep burning the 
flame of freedom in their native land. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
February 16, 1955, marks the 37th anni- 
versary of the national independence 
of Lithuania, and I join with 1 million 
Americans of Lithuanian descent in 
saluting and encouraging the 3 million 
Lithuanians in that distressed country 
as they suffer under the iron heel of 
their Russian masters. 

Lithuanians down through the cen- 
turies have dearly loved liberty and free- 
dom, but it has been their unhappy lot 
to be deprived of such God-given rights 
under the mailed fist of one conqueror 
after the other as they were ruthlessly 
subjected to partition, devourment, and 
bitter persecution during the centuries 
of the existence of their beloved Lith- 
uania. 

History is replete with bloodcurdling 
accounts of the cruel persecution of the 
Lithuanian people who through their 
long and admirable history as industri- 
ous and peace-loving people have ex- 
hibited at all times a burning desire to 
live their lives in liberty and freedom, 
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In the great State of Pennsylvania, we 
have thousands of Americans of Lithu- 
anian descent. Many of them, especially 
in my congressional district, have par- 
ents living here who have become natu- 
ralized citizens and with their American- 
born offspring constitute a virile and 
vibrant segment of the America we all 
love. Therefore, it is only natural that 
all Americans sympathize with the plight 
of the Lithuanian people in the home- 
land because our hearts are attuned to 
the spirit of liberty and independence 
purchased for us by the blood of our 
forefathers, 

Mindful of the turbulent conditions of 
world affairs we join our prayers with 
those of the patient, brave, and perse- 
vering Lithuanian people in commemo- 
rating the 37th anniversary of their in- 
dependence—an independence that was 
short-lived and wrested from them by 
cruel tyrants. 

We realize that the future of all 
liberty-loving nations is threatened by 
the ruthless forces of world commu- 
nism. Nevertheless, we know that all 
of us must cling firmly to our unshak- 
able belief in almighty God and His 
mercy, confident that He will not desert 
us but will grant our supplications that 
the scourge of communism be erased 
from the earth so that human dignity 
among men and nations may be restored 
and that all God's children may live in 
the peace and harmony embodied in 
His teachings and reflected in His daily 
salutations while He dwelt on this 
earth— Peace be to you.” 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day, February 16, 1955, which is the 37th 
anniversary of the Independence of the 
Republic of Lithuania, it is fitting that 
we pause to pay tribute to the freedom- 
loving spirit which has always motivated 
that small nation, and give voice to our 
belief that such a spirit has not and will 
never be crushed by foreign tyranny. 

Lithuania’s independence came as a 
blessing for its people won after centuries 
of subjugation under a staggering suc- 
cession of alien despotisms. For 22 years 
thereafter, the people of Lithuania knew 
the, to us, commonplace pleasures of 
self-government and experienced the 
pride which citizens of a state entitled 
to an honored place among other free 
nations may justly feel. 

In 1940, however, as a result of a secret 
conspiracy with Nazi Germany, and tak- 
ing advantage of the collapse of political 
and military order in Europe, the gov- 
ernment of the U. S. S. R. forcibly in- 
vaded the Republic of Lithuania. 
Following the Soviet imperialistic plan, 
the legal government was supplanted by 
Communist-controlled puppets, and in 
due course Lithuania was incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. Thereby began 
a new and more infamous era of foreign 
tyranny and oppression for this heroic 
people. $ 

The Government of the United States 
has steadfastly refused to recognize the 
cowardly usurpation of the sovereignty 
of Lithuania by the Soviet Union, and 
in so doing we continue to reaffirm our 
belief that the many years of struggling 
and suffering which the people of Lithu- 
ania have endured without abandoning 
their hope for the eventual restoration 
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of their nation’s independence have not 
been in vain. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me to extend my greetings 
in honor of the 37th anniversary of the 
independence of Lithuania this Febru- 
ary 16. 

The plight, the privation, and the 
hardships endured by those nations swal- 
lowed up in the shadows of the Iron 
Curtain remind all of us in the free 
world that we must continue to recognize 
the Soviet plague for the cruel design it 
cuts in the face of humanity and decency. 
No one knows better of these tyrannies 
than those enslaved in such countries as 
Lithuania. 

The reports we receive from these 
countries tell us of forced labor, murder- 
ing of anti-Soviet resistant forces, the 
collectivization of prosperous farmland, 
and in short, man’s inhumanity to man. 
Truth again becomes stranger than 
fiction in this tragic russification of the 
brave once free Republic of Lithuania. 

As a Member of this great Congress, 
I join with others paying tribute to the 
cause of freedom and independence and 
in the prayer that Lithuania, through the 
continued spirit of her citizenry and the 
unwavering voice of America and the free 
world, will once more cast off the shackles 
of this bondage. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 37th 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence 
is being observed on February 16. The 
little Baltic state was established as an 
independent nation in 1918, only to have 
its freedom and existence snuffed out in 
1940 by the Soviet Union which has since 
enslaved its people and destroyed every 
vestige of their independence. 

In the years since 1940, the people of 
Lithuania have paid a tremendous toll in 
human suffering and destruction at the 
hands of a ruthless oppressor. The cul- 
ture of this little Baltic country is grad- 
ually being wiped out, its churches de- 
stroyed, and its people are subject to 
mass purges and deportations. Yet, de- 
spite all this suffering and subjugation, 
the spiritual and moral resources of the 
Lithuanian people have not been exter- 
minated, nor has its indomitable desire 
for national freedom been extinguished. 

The fake annexation of Lithuania and 
the other Baltic states has never been 
recognized by the United States. The 
American people have followed with great 
sympathy the plight which has befallen 
the Lithuanian people and we have on 
numerous occasions raised our voice in 
their behalf. 

On this occasion, the 37th anniversary 
of their independence, we extend our 
greetings and encouragement for their 
righteous cause. The American people 
hope and pray for their early liberation 
from Communist tyranny. We renew our 
solidarity with this heroic people in their 
struggle against the forces of evil. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call attention of the House to the fact 
that today is the 37th anniversary of 
Lithuania's independence. } 

The small but fiercely proud Baltic 
country won her independence after 
World War I, to the plaudits of the whole 
world. For 22 years her people enjoyed 
the fruits of freedom, and under free- 
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dom Lithuania became an outstanding 
member of the family of free nations. 
A successful land reform program, 
coupled with the intelligence and indus- 
try of her farmers, converted the country 
from a merely self-sustaining nation to 
an exporting nation; universal educa- 
tion swiftly reduced illiteracy from 64 
percent to 15 percent, as the number of 
children in grammar schools rose from 
45,000 to 300,000. Her state opera, the 
theater, and the ballet added cultural 
luster to her economic and commercial 
development. 

In 1940, the Soviet Government drew 
the Iron Curtain down on Lithuania, 
thinking to snuff out the people’s will to 
freedom, 

It has not succeeded. The Lithuani- 
ans, like their Baltic neighbors, the Lat- 
vians and Estonians, have never ceased 
to resist subjugation. It was a proud 
day for our own country when we de- 
termined not to recognize the conquest 
of these three republics by the voracious 
Soviet bear, but to sustain the spirit of 
freedom within them by continuing rec- 
ognition of the republics. All of us share 
with them the hope that the spirit of 
freedom will not die, and that the day 
of liberation is not too far distant. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today, February 16, 1955, marks 
the 37th anniversary of the independence 
of Lithuania. Although the freedom 
that once belonged to Lithuania has 
been taken from her by Soviet Russia, 
the Lithuanian people are united in their 
determination to again establish their 
complete independence. 

There are 3 million Lithuanians liv- 
ing in their rugged and admirable home- 
land. Here in America we have over 1 
million Lithuanian citizens who have 
greatly proved their quality, their fine- 
ness, and their strength as citizens of 
our American Republic. All Lithua- 
nians are united today, including those in 
the homeland and those here in Amer- 
ica, in the celebration of this 37th anni- 
versary of their independence. 

During her independence, 1918 to 1940, 
Lithuania was an exemplary nation and 
an honored member of the family of 
free nations, honorably fulfilling all her 
obligations. Her land reform act of 
1922, the first in all Europe, was one of 
the most important events in her his- 
tory as 73 percent of her population was 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. This 
land reform act lessened greatly the in- 
fluence of Communist propaganda. 
Universal compulsory education—1930— 
reduced the illiteracy from 64 to 15 per- 
cent. From 1919 to 1939 the number of 
pupils in grammar schools alone rose 
from some 45,000 to nearly 300,000. 
Economically, her great progress in 
dairying and hog production trans- 
formed Lithuania from a self-subsisting 
nation to a commercial type one. Her 
rapidly developing cooperatives raised 
the standards of commerce, agriculture, 
and industry. Lithuania's state opera, 
the theater, and ballet attracted inter- 
nationally famous conductors and art- 
ists and added luster to the culture of 
this ancient nation. 

Then came the Soviets on their drive 
to world domination. Today a rigid cen- 
sorship conceals from the world the con- 
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tinuing deportations under the guise of 
volunteer work elsewhere, collectiviza- 
tion, the slave labor camps, the russi- 
fication and colonization by Russian ele- 
ments, the systematic efforts of the So- 
viet occupational regime to merge Lith- 
uania organically into the Soviet system, 
the extermination of the hostile native 
anti-Soviet element by killings of the 
resistant groups. 

In this great struggle for independ- 

ence, Lithuania has not given up. She 
still fights on. Little does Communist 
Russia realize the strength of heart and 
determination of the spirit of the Lithu- 
anian people. These stalwart people 
know they have a friend in America. 
They know the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States are with them 
all the way. Never has the Government 
of the United States recognized the an- 
nexation of Lithuania by Communist 
Russia, just as the United States Gov- 
ernment has never recognized the an- 
nexation of Latvia or Estonia under their 
rule and domination. It is my view that 
the United States Government will stand 
firm in this position, and that the people 
of Lithuania and her Baltic neighbors 
may rest assured the United States will 
never recognize the incorporation of 
these wonderfully fine small Baltic 
countries into the Soviet Communist 
Union. 
On this anniversary day I extend my 
congratulations to the people of Lithu- 
ania. In doing this I say to them, “Hold 
fast to your faith, and hold fast to your 
hope and courage, for with these neces- 
sary qualities I am positive the sun will 
again shine on an independent Lithu- 
ania and a happy nation of Lithuanian 
people living in freedom.” 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
February 16, marks the 37th anniversary 
of Lithuania’s independence, and I am 
happy to have the opportunity of pay- 
ing tribute to the people of that gallant 
little nation. During her brief period of 
independence, from 1918 until 1940, she 
made great progress in economics and 
education, and outstanding achieve- 
ments in commerce, agriculture and in- 
dustry. It was with a deep sense of 
satisfaction that we watched this young 
republican government honorably ful- 
fill her obligations as a member of the 
family of free nations. 

Unfortunately, this period of freedom 
came to an abrupt end when, on June 
15, 1940, the Soviet Army marched in 
and took over. Since that day, her 
people have endured untold hardships 
at the hands of the aggressor. The 
American people have never recognized 
the incorporation of the free Republic of 
Lithuania into the Soviet Union. We 
have the highest respect for this noble 
people who are deprived of so many free- 
doms as a country behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and a genuine interest in her wel- 
fare. Her spirit has not been crushed, 
and her present bondage will be an in- 
Spiration for future generations to carry 
on with that indomitable spirit that has 
brought her through so many trying 
situations in the past. It is the hope of 
all of us that one day soon Lithuania will 
again throw off the yoke of the oppres- 
sor and take her rightful place among 
the freedom-loving peoples of the world, 
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Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, today is 
a memorable day for all people of Lithu- 
anian descent. It is Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence Day. 

It is a day of mixed emotions for these 
gallant and freedom-loving people. 

They are happy at the thought that 
on February 16, 1918, after 123 years 
under Russian rule, the people of Lithu- 
ania cast off the Russian yoke and pro- 
claimed Lithuania an independent king- 
dom, and proceeded to organize their 
own government. 

Nine months later, in November 1918, 
Lithuania became an independent re- 
public and continued to enjoy happiness 
and freedom for more than a decade. 

All this was accomplished as the result 
of a great nationalist political and cul- 
tural revival which took place in spite 
of all Russian efforts to obliterate Lithu- 
anian national sentiment. 

The people of Lithuanian descent are 
sad today because Lithuania’s hard-won 
freedom was again taken from her in 
1940 when Soviet troops marched in and, 
again by force, placed Lithuania under 
the Russian yoke and have held her peo- 
ple in practical slavery ever since. 

We in America, and I am sure all other 
freedom-loving people, have not forgot- 
ten the unfortunate plight of the Lithu- 
anian people. 

We want them to know that we support 

them in their fight for freedom. We are 
not unmindful of the fact that under 
present circumstances they can do little 
for themselves; that the present govern- 
ment of their country is not one of the 
will of the people but rather one that has 
been imposed upon them by force. 
We have not forgotten their valiant 
fights of the past against tyranny and 
dictatorship and we entertain a fervent 
hope that the day will soon come, as it 
did in 1918, when the great people of 
Lithuania will rise in their wrath and 
again break the Soviet yoke that has 
been placed around their necks. 

It is up to us, who enjoy freedom and 
liberty, to do all we can to help Lithuania 
regain her independence; to ratify the 
Genocide Convention without further 
delay; to help her displaced people find 
asylum in the United States and other 
free countries; to bring them hope 
through the Voice of America and other 
available means; and to continue investi- 
gation by congressional committees of 
Soviet seizure of Baltic States and Soviet 
crimes against the Baltic peoples. 

This we should do as all of these means 
lead ultimately to the restoration of 
Lithuanian independence. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to have this privi- 
lege to pay tribute to the Lithuanians on 
the 37th anniversary of their Independ- 
ence Day. 

There are certain things we value so 
highly that we carefully preserve them 
from the erosion and forgetfulness of 
time. There are certain events which we 
consider of such great significance that 
we take care always to preserve their 
memory. Time and time again we ad- 
vert to these events for inspiration. 
Time and again we find ourselves drawn 
to them with a solemn sense of awe and 
reverence, because we realize that they 
are milestones of vital significance in 
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man’s struggle toward a higher and bet- 
ter life. 

Such an event is the proclamation of 
Lithuanian independence. And such are 
our feelings when we celebrate Lithu- 
anian Independence Day, the national 
holiday of all Lithuanians. 

After February 16 of 1918, the day on 
which Lithuania was proclaimed an in- 
dependent republic, the history of that 
land was first a happy one, but then, 
when the Nazis and Soviet Communists 
decided to destroy its freedom it entered 
into a time of serious troubles. Thus, 
since the proclamation of independence 
in 1918 Lithuania has experienced both 
happiness and misery, prosperity and 
poverty, progressive democracy and to- 
talitarian dictatorship. 

The first two decades of Lithuania’s 
independence were a blessing to its 
peace-loving, hard-working, and patri- 
otic inhabitants. In the course of that 
short time, from 1919 to 1939, the coun- 
try was definitely on the road to pros- 
perity and progress, and the people were 
happy in rebuilding the economic and 
political life of their reconstituted coun- 
try. They were not only learning the 
hard but useful lessons of democracy, 
but they were also practicing it in their 
daily communal] and national life. 

In those relatively calm days when the 
cold war was unheard of and World War 
II was not even thought of, Lithuania 
seemed to be safe and secure. However, 
as it turned out, the Lithuanians were 
not masters of their country’s fate, nor 
could they assure its peaceful destiny. 
There came a turn of international 
events that has proved disastrous and 
quite tragic to Lithuania since 1939. 

Lithuania’s independence was one of 
the first casualties of World War II, and 
now, for almost 16 years, the unfortunate 
Lithuanians have been suffering under 
the worst of tyrannies. In 1940 their 
country was annexed to the Soviet 
Union; in 1941 it was overrun by Nazi 
forces; in 1944 the Nazis were evicted by 
the Red army, which came and took over 
Lithuania in the name of the Soviet 
Union. 

Since those dark days Moscow’s agents 
have turned the country into a prison. 
Just what the exact situation is in Lithu- 
ania we in the West have no way of 
knowing in detail, because for more than 
a decade the country has been sealed off 
from the West. We often get reports or 
rumors to the effect that there is con- 
siderable underground resistance to the 
Communist regime. Unfortunately, 
however, a totalitarian dictatorship, 
once imposed, is difficult to dislodge. 

We who understand the plight of the 
Lithuanians and sympathize with them 
think of that historic day when they 
proclaimed their independence and ar- 
dently hope that soon they will be able 
to celebrate in freedom this national 
holiday in their homeland. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 16, Lithuanians throughout the 
world observed the 37th anniversary of 
their homeland’s independence, 

Though burdened with grief over the 
oppression which has overtaken their 
country, Lithuanian people nevertheless 
demonstrate each year their undying 
will to be free. 
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It is such sustained spirit which 1 day 
will result in freedom for all peoples 
whose hearts cry for liberty. 

The Lithuanian spirit may .vel! be the 
beacon light to rally all of the tem- 
porarily oppressed, to lead the broken 
peoples on waves of hope to the self-gov- 
ernment they so dearly cherish. 

It is a courageous thing they do— 
celebrating an independence which ex- 
ists only in their minds and hearts. But 
it is only by such zealous devotion to 
freedom that independence is achieved. 

In this quest the Lithuanian people 
have our wholehearted support and ad- 
miration. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 16, 1955, Lithuanians in all 
parts of the world observed the 37th an- 
niversary of Lithuania’s independence. 

For Lithuania independence was 
short-lived. Lithuania gained freedom 
in 1918, and as a nation great strides 
were made to advance the standards of 
commerce, agriculture, and industry, and 
to improve the economic status and the 
physical welfare of Lithuanian citizens. 
As an honored member of the family of 
free nations, Lithuania fulfilled all of 
her obligations. 

In 1940 tragedy struck the young na- 
tion, and the Red tide of communism 
swept across Lithuania wiping out the 
freedom and liberty so dear to the hearts 
of Lithuanians at home and abroad. 

The people of Lithuania have not de- 
spaired, but look hopefully to the West 
trusting that the miracle of liberation 
will once more bring independence to 
their land. 

All the people of the United States who 
cherish individual freedom and national 
liberty as their most priceless possession 
join with Lithuanian-Americans and 
Lithuanians in the homeland on the 37th 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence 
in the prayer that liberation may not be 
far off. 

The Lithuanians have displayed cour- 
age and fortitude in their valiant and 
ceaseless fight against the enslavement 
of communism, and they have earned 
the admiration of the free world which 
joins them in the struggle to defeat the 
Communist aggressor everywhere. 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE 
Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the bill H. R. 


3952. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 


There was no objection. 


WORLD-TRADE TRENDS IN OIL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
25, 1954, I addressed the House at 
length on the subject of world trade 
trends in oil. I then expressed the opin- 
ion that excessive imports of oil, by the 
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United States, were dangerous to the 
Nation's security. 

Regrettably, nothing has happened 
since that time to change my opinion, 
If anything, the events of the past year 
have only served to make this danger 
even more apparent. Oil imports have 
continued to take an increasing share of 
the Nation’s market for oil. 

In the summary of my earlier address 
on this subject to the House, I con- 
cluded as follows: 

One thing is certain. The domestic oil- 
producing industry cannot continue to main- 
tain a large excessive capacity to produce, 
while foreign oil enters the country without 
the need for a similar responsibility. It can- 
not conserve, while foreign oil plays wast- 
rel. It cannot exist while foreign oil acts 
in the role of court favorite. Something 
must give, and unless the Congress acts, it 
will be the domestic oil-producing industry. 


The Congress has not acted, and the 
domestic oil market has been doing the 
giving. 

It is because of these facts that I 
have asked for time here today, to dis- 
cuss the continued threat to the Nation’s 
security and economy which is presented 
by excessive oil imports, and to suggest 
to my colleagues that something can and 
must be done soon about this problem. 
It is a problem which, if left unsolved, 
contains the implications of disaster. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Iam sure the Members 
present on the floor would appreciate 
it if the gentleman would tell us some- 
thing about what these oil imports are 
doing to the economy of the gentleman’s 
State of Oklahoma. What is it doing 
to your State’s revenues? And how are 
you carrying out your ordinary State 
services? 

Mr. JARMAN. I will be happy to de- 
velop that. 

Mr. Speaker, this is no academic prob- 
lem as far as my own State is concerned. 
Oil is Oklahoma's lifeblood. According 
to the Daily Oklahoman of February 6, 
1955, the State produced its seven bil- 
lionth barrel of oil during the month 
of December. Only Texas and Cali- 
fornia have produced more oil. Okla- 
homa grew up with oil. Its first produc- 
tion came just 2 years after the run of 
89, which opened Oklahoma to general 
settlement. Of the State’s 77 counties, 
62 produce oil. Petroleum accounts for 
90 percent of the value of the Sooner 
State’s mineral production. More than 
43,000 people are employed there in the 
production of oil alone, not to mention 
the many more who are indirectly em- 
ployed as a result of oil production. 
Every county in my own district is an 
oil producing county. Anything affect- 
ing oil production is of real concern to 
the people in my district. 

I cite these figures only to illustrate 
that Oklahoma’s economy is greatly 
benefited by oil production. A sub- 
stantial reduction in that production 
causes Oklahoma direct injury. Exces- 
sive oil imports have sharply restricted 
Oklahoma production. In 1954, the 
State produced about 16 million barrels 
less oil than in 1953, despite increased 
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production capacity. Future increases 
in the importation of oil may cause even 
further injury. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is a fact that a cer- 
tain percentage of tax going into the 
treasury of the State of Oklahoma is for 
the support of schools. What is the ef- 
fect of this necessary reserve you are 
forced to hold back because of the im- 
ports of foreign oil? Has it impaired 
your State treasury funds so that you 
may not be able to carry out your 
school program? 

Mr. JARMAN. I would say to the 
gentleman that it has had a decided ef- 
fect economically upon the school and 
highway programs and on the general 
finance structure of Oklahoma; and if 
I may, in just a moment, I will give 
specific figures to back that up. 

Inasmuch as Oklahoma possesses 
more than 6 percent of the Nation’s 
proved oil reserves, I hope that adequate 
market outlets will exist to assure the 
production of this oil for the use of 
people all over the Nation. The high 
rate of oil imports gives little cause for 
optimism. 

Mr. Roy G. Woods, president of the 
Oklahoma Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation, described the impact of oil 
imports on Oklahoma in graphic terms 
recently before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Mr. Wood’s testi- 
mony of January 28, 1955, included the 
following comment under the heading, 
“Effects of Present Policy of Imports on 
Oklahoma’s Economy”: 

(a) Reduced unallocated oil allowables 
from 75 barrels to 15 barrels in a year, with 
a comparable cut in take-home pay per bar- 
rel to the operator. 

(b) State average of unemployment of oil- 
field workers has increased 156.25 percent 
in 1954 over 1953, while in some counties 
there was as much as a 400 percent increase 
in unemployment. (Oklahoma Employment 
Security Commission, December 31, 1954.) 

(c) Gross production taxes on crude oil 
during fiscal year 1954 in Oklahoma were 
$26,900,000; during the first 6 months of the 
fiscal year, 1954 gross production taxes were 
$13,794,368, during the last 6 months of the 
year 1954 gross production taxes declined to 
$11,399,950—a decrease of $2,395,368, which, 
if continued (and it’s getting worse) will 
show a decrease in gross production taxes of 
approximately $5 million per year in Okla- 
homa. This will seriously curtail the vital 
functions of Oklahoma government, and 
this does not count the drop in income and 
other tax sources, such as the sales tax, all 
of which depend on the oil economy of the 
State. 

(d) Supply houses, services companies, 
Independent producers, drilling contractors, 
and countless other small enterprises that 
serve the oil industry are dying on the vine. 


Mr. Woods has, in my opinion, ably 
listed some of the very specific and in- 
jurious effects of oil imports on the Ok- 
lahoma economy. 

It is the consensus of those most con- 
cerned with Oklahoma’s welfare that 
excessive oil imports should be curbed. 
The Oklahoma State Legislature, by 
joint action of both of its branches, has 
passed a resolution which urges that oil 
imports be restrained. I would like, at 
this point, to insert, into the REcorp, this 
resolution, which stands as a recent and 
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unanimous action of the Oklahoma State 
Legislature: 


Whereas Oklahoma for many years has 
been a leader in the production of oil and 
gas and an advocate of the conservation of 
oil and gas; and 

Whereas the economy of the citizens of the 
State of Oklahoma is closely allied and de- 
pendent upon the production of oil and gas 
in this State; and 

Whereas by reason of continued high im- 
ports of oil and its derivatives into this coun- 
try from foreign markets, Oklahoma has 
been forced to reduce its current production 
much lower than its ability to produce oil 
within the standards of proper conservation 
of oil and gas, resulting in great losses in 
taxes which are used for the benefit of the 
schools, highways, and general revenues to 
the State of Oklahoma, and resulting in great 
losses to the economy of the State of Okla- 
homa and its citizens; and 

Whereas by reason thereof the incentive 
to discover new reserves in the State of Okla- 
homa has been destroyed, which reserves are 
vital to the defense of this country: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the 25th Legislature of 
the State of Oklahoma: 

That, the continued import of foreign oil 
and its derivatives into the United States is 
detrimental to the citizens of the United 
States; and 

That, if the importation of foreign oil and 
its derivatives is continued, it is the opinion 
of the Senate and of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the 25th Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma that adequate domestic petroleum 
reserves, which are vital to the defense of 
this country, will not be discovered and will 
not be available for use in this country in 
a time of emergency; and be it further 

Resolved, That, in addition thereto great 
and serious losses are resulting to the econ- 
omy of the citizens of the State of Oklahoma 
by reason of foreign oil and its derivatives 
supplanting the traditional market of oil and 
gas that can be produced in the State of 
Oklahoma under sound conservation prac- 
tices, 


It is obvious from this material that 
those who best know Oklahoma have no 
doubt as to the effect of excessive foreign 
oil on the State’s economy. Excessive 
oil imports are now impairing the ability 
of the oil producing industry in Okla- 
homa. They should be curbed before 
they cause greater harm. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman from Oklahoma who 
has been active for many months as I 
well know in raising an alarm in ref- 
erence to excessive imports of oil. He has 
done a splendid job in the past and he is 
making a fine contribution in the fig- 
ures he gives us this afternoon in his 
very able address. 

Coming from Illinois, I want to asso- 
ciate myself with this crusade, with this 
effort or whatever you want to call it, to 
try to bring about a limitation of exces- 
sive imports that is doing such great 
harm to the entire economy of our coun- 
try. In my judgment, these imports 
may have reached the point now where 
they are threatening the defense of our 
country. I am hopeful that through the 
efforts of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
and others from the Southwest and 
other areas of Illinois, who know the 
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importance of the oil economy to our Na- 
tion and to our national defense, that 
combined, our efforts in cooperating with 
one another may hurry an urgent solu- 
tion to this problem. 

I am hopeful that something may be 
done in this session of the Congress 
that will limit these imports to about 
10 percent of our total consumption 
rather than to allow them to continue to 
permit these big companies in our own 
country to import this oil, and that those 
imports will be cut down to something 
like 800,000 barrels a day. It is a matter 
that I think the Congress and the par- 
ties interested otherwise in Government 
must come to grips with and help us find 
a solution, because it is doing great harm 
to the far-flung independents in the oil 
exploration and development of our 
country. I congratulate the gentleman. 

Mr. JARMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution, and I am in thor- 
ough agreement with him as to the se- 
riousness of the situation. Iam in hopes 
that the matter can be further empha- 
sized in the discussion tomorrow and the 
next day on the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma is making a good state- 
ment. He is well acquainted, as well 
as the rest of us from the Oklahoma 
delegation, with Mr. Russell B. Brown, 
general counsel of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America. The 
other day Mr. Brown made a statement 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means in which he said this: 

The essentiality of oil and the dangers 
of becoming dependent upon uncertain 
foreign sources have been recognized by 
our national leaders, both civilian and 
military. 


He pointed out statements by other 
gentlemen, including President Eisen- 
hower, who said this: 


The Russians produced last year something 
less, probably, than half a billion barrels 
of oil. We produced two and a quarter by 
ourselves. We produced something over 
twice as much steel as they produced. Now 
these are strong elements in our economy, 
when you are going to use so much of 
your production to wage a war, particularly 
a war of exhaustion. 

Now all of these things are deterrents 
upon the men in the Kremlin. They are 
factors that make war, let us say, less likely, 


It is clear that the President believes 
accessible oil is not only vital to defense, 
but more important, is also vital to the 
maintenance of peace. 

Then Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, former 
Chief of Naval Operations, was quoted 
in the December 6, 1954, issue of News- 
week as follows: 

Oil is the lifeblood of our Navy, Air 
Force, and mechanized Army. Without it we 
are sitting ducks for aggression. The year 
1942 was a critical one for the Allies pri- 
marily because of German submarine sink- 
ings of our oil tankers. America’s oil in- 
dustry, however, can take great credit for 
meeting Allied needs despite these losses. 


Then we have the statement of Mr. 
J. P. Coleman, president of the National 
Stripper Well Association. He resides 


Speaker, 
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in Wichita Falls, Tex., just below the 
district served by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma now speaking and myself, and 
he said this: 


For several years, the domestic oil pro- 
ducers of the United States have watched 
with growing alarm the steady increase in 
foreign imports of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts. Since the end of World War II, we have 
seen imports of petroleum increase from 
about 300,000 barrels per day to 1 million 
barrels daily in 1954. 


Then one final statement by Mr. W. 
M. Vaughey, president, Independent 
Petroleum Association of America, in 
which he said: 


Since 1948 excessive imports of crude petro- 
leum and refined products have constituted 
an increasingly serious problem, which was 
only temporarily relieved by the needs of the 
Korean war in 1950 and the shortage of oil 
in foreign markets resulting from the Iranian 
dispute in 1951. Otherwise, there has been 
a growing surplus of foreign oil, particular- 
ly from the Middle East. This has not only 
pushed American oil out of the world market 
but has resulted in foreign oil taking an 
increasing share of the market in this coun- 
try, with corresponding restrictions on do- 
mestic production. With total imports ex- 
ceeding 1 million barrels daily in 1953 and 
1954 and with more and more domestic 
capacity “shut-in” for lack of market, it be- 
came increasingly clear that imports had 
gone beyond proper levels, and were violating 
all rules of equity. 


I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Oklahoma if he agrees with these state- 
ments by gentlemen who are well versed 
in the oil situation? 

Mr. JARMAN. I thank my colleague, 
and I am in complete agreement with 
what he has quoted. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I should also 
like to ask if it is not true that anything 
affecting the oil industry in any location 
in Oklahoma affects us throughout the 
whole State. We have 62 out of 77 
counties in Oklahoma producing oil; is 
that not true? 

Mr. JARMAN. Certainly. The entire 
State is affected by any segment of the 
industry that is hurt. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I should like to 
say, too, that it was a privilege for me 
and the gentleman who is speaking [Mr. 
JARMAN] to appear before the Rules 
Committee with our chairman, Mr. Tom 
STEED, with Mr. CARL ALBERT, the secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma delegation, with 
Mr. EDMONDSON and Mr. BELCHER, yester- 
day to urge an open rule on H. R. 1 so the 
House could consider an amendment 
limiting the importation of foreign oils 
to not more than 10 percent of our 
domestic needs. 

Mr. JARMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, we dealt in some degree 
here today with the problem as it affects 
Oklahoma. It also affects our Nation. 

While I am concerned with the injury 
that oil imports are causing my State, 
I am even more vitally disturbed at their 
implications to the national security and 
welfare. This is a matter of real con- 
cern to every American. 

Foreign oil has little to offer in the 
way of security. By contrast, oil pro- 
duced in Oklahoma and the other pro- 
ducing States is virtually immune to 
enemy sabotage and attack, It can be 
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moved safely through underground 
pipelines. It is not subject to attack by 
submarine. 

Increasing amounts of the oil imported 
into this country come from the Near 
East. This oil would be a primary Rus- 
sian target in any emergency, and its 
availability to this Nation at such a time 
is extremely doubtful. On February 8, 
the Washington Evening Star carried 
an Associated Press article out of Mos- 
cow which quoted the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Mr. V. M. Molotov. Mr. Molo- 
tov dropped a thinly veiled hint as to 
Russia’s aims in the Near East. A part 
of Mr. Molotov's quoted comments are as 
follows: 

In the Near East we can say that the Arab 
countries have not progressed as much in 
development as the countries of the Far 
East. But it is obvious that soon it will be 
impossible to strangle the national libera- 
tion movement in the Near East as freely 
as they [the Western Powers] are doing it 
now with the peoples of Africa. 


It seems to me that Mr. Molotov is 
here boldly threatening what he terms 
the “liberation” of the Arab countries of 
the Near East. Since he speaks favor- 
ably of the situation in the Far East, the 
implication seems to me to be strong that 
Russia is now looking with hungry eyes 
at the Near East, and would like to force 
this area into the same sort of so-called 
liberation that has shackled China. 
The fact that one of these oil-rich coun- 
tries, Iran, actually adjoins Russia lends 
credence to such a possibility. Whether 
Russia actually does have such inten- 
tions remains to be seen. Whether she 
is capable of carrying out her aims is 
also debatable. Whether she can win 
over such countries as Iran, which was 
only a short time ago controlled by the 
Communist-dominated Tudeh Party, is 
open to question. 

One thing is certain, however. Near 
Eastern oil offers very little in the way 
of reliability, as compared with domestic 
oil. One military expert recently com- 
mented that our chances of defending 
Middle Eastern oil are about like Russia’s 
chances of defending Mexican oil. This 
may be a tragically accurate comparison. 

Even more unfortunate, if we become 
dependent on foreign oil, we hurt our 
own traditional national independence 
as to oil. Unless a market outlet exists 
for domestic oil, the wells cannot be 
drilled; the reserves cannot be found and 
the needed supply of domestic oil will 
not be available for use in an emergency. 
A strong domestic oil industry is vital 
to the Nation’s defense. Excessive oil 
imports can chain that strength and in- 
dependence as to oil. They must be pre- 
vented from doing so. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. Iam happy to yield to 
my colleague from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I shouid like to 
join in the commendations of Members 
of the House who represent States with 
oil production, of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN] for his very fine 
presentation of this problem. It is a 
problem of vital concern to all of us who 
live in and represent States where oil is 
a principal source of income to our 
peuple. 
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I might add that the problem is by no 
means confined to oil. In the Second 
District of Oklahoma, which I have the 
privilege to represent, we are today see- 
ing disastrous effects of excessive imports 
on our lead and zine industry, on our 
glass industry, and on our coal-mining 
industry, as well as in the petroleum in- 
dustry. I think the time is certainly 
here for facing up to this problem. Like 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, who rep- 
resents the Fifth District, I, too, am in 
favor of the principle of reciprocal trade, 
but I agree with him that the time has 
come to place safeguards in that law to 
see that the escape clause is no longer a 
blind alley, and to see that American in- 
dustry receives the recognition and the 
protection to which it is entitled in the 
administration of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act. 

Mr. JARMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his able presentation, and I 
appreciate his additional reference to 
the lead and zinc, glass, and coal-mining 
segments of our economy. 

Mir. Speaker, domestic oil offers the 
real security. It was here in adequate 
supply yesterday. It is here today. And, 
if markets are assured for its develop- 
ment today, it will be here, in plentitude, 
tomorrow. 

Tam at a loss to understand the failure 
to adopt a national policy which would 
prevent us from becoming even more re- 
liant on foreign oil. In view of Mr. Molo- 
tov's aggressive statements, and in view 
of the obvious tension which now pre- 
vails all over the world, I am fearful that 
we are in great need of a national policy 
as to oil, and other strategic defense ma- 
terials, which would assure that exces- 
sive imports would not impair domestic 
production of strategic materials. A 
policy is needed which would give em- 
phasis to the discovery and production 
of accessible supplies of strategic ma- 
terials, so that we are assured of ade- 
quate supplies of such materials in any 
emergency. Priorities as to such sources 
should be established and they should be 
established with the greatest possible 
speed. As a nation, we should take an 
analytical look at the political reliability 
of some of the countries upon which we 
have become increasingly dependent for 
our oil supplies. It seems apparent to 
me, for example, that we can ill afford 
to look to countries in the Middle East 
for our supply of oil. Countries in the 
Western Hemisphere, may be relatively 
dependable. This is personal specula- 
tion, however. I don’t know the real 
facts. It seems that no one knows the 
true facts, and it is apparent that no 
formal study has been made to ascer- 
tain all of these facts. 

Therefore, as a member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, I intend to 
suggest the creation of a special subcom- 
mittee of that committee with the re- 
sponsibility of investigating these mat- 
ters, ascertaining the facts and report- 
ing its findings back to that body. It 
seems to me that such a study would 
provide an invaluable key to the formu- 
lation of a national policy regarding 
world trade in strategic materials. 

If world trade affects defense, and it 
does, I believe that our trade policy 
should include defense considerations. 
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As the trade agreements program now 
stands, this is its most serious omission. 
This omission should be corrected at the 
first possible opportunity. 

Oil is by no means the only commodity 
affected, although it is certainly one of 
the most important. Domestic pro- 
ducers of chemicals, electrical equip- 
ment, lead, zinc, and many other com- 
modities can be seriously damaged by 
excessive imports of strategic materials. 

Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, of Mis- 
souri, introduced an amendment to the 
1954 Trade Agreements Act which estab- 
lished the legislative principle that 
essential domestic industries should not 
be injured by excessive importation of 
strategic materials. This amendment 
was a wise addition to the act and the 
philosophy of the Symington amend- 
ment should be extended. I believe that 
the implementation of the Symington 
amendment would be consistent with the 
Trade Agreements Act and with recipro- 
cal trade. I feel strongly that some safe- 
guards must be provided in our trade 
program to assure adequate domestic 
production of defense materials. 

Because of Oklahoma’s position as a 
leading oil-producing State, I am more 
familiar with the impact of excessive oil 
imports on domestic productiotn than I 
am with the effect of imports of other 
commodities. I know that oil imports 
have increased in the postwar period 
from about 377,000 barrels daily to their 
present level of more than 1,200,000 bar- 
rels per day. An increase of this volume 
could not have failed to be injurious to 
the domestic oil industry. It has re- 
sulted already in a restriction of the in- 
dustry’s potentialities and it will cause 
even further harm unless something is 
done. 

Congress can do something about oil 
imports. It must do something if the do- 
mestic oil industry is to maintain the 
strength which is necessary to the Na- 
tion’s defense, 

The House of Representatives is now 
considering H. R. 1, a bill to extend the 
Trade Agreements Act for three addi- 
tional years. This bill, as it now stands, 
contains none of the safeguards which 
I have mentioned above as essential to 
protection of the national defense. I 
have introduced a bill, H. R. 4005, which 
I feel will provide the necessary safe- 
guards as to oil. I believe, too, that such 
safeguards are necessary as to other 
commodities and I feel that a study of. 
this whole matter will reveal specific in- 
formation necessary to provision of such 
safeguards. 

I intend to vote for the extension of 
H.R.1. Iam for reciprocal trade. How- 
ever, I also feel that it is consistent with 
reciprocal trade to provide for the na- 
tional defense. Where the two are in 
important conflict, I believe the Nation’s 
defense to be paramount. 

The Congress will soon be faced with 
a decision on this vital problem. I hope 
and believe that it will resolve the issue 
in such a manner as to solidify both our 
trade program and the national defense. 

Such a solution may be ultimately es- 
sential to national survival. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JARMAN. I yield to my colleague 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the strangest thing in every considera- 
tion given to the problem of reciprocal 
trade is the brazen assumption that 
those who would curb or curtail imports 
into the United States are motivated by 
greedy, selfish, and shortsighted self- 
interest, while those who espouse freer 
trade have only a grand and altruistic 
cause to serve. 

Nothing can be farther from the truth. 
Sooner or later, it must become apparent 
to everyone, it seems to me, that these 
great clashes of interest that confront us 
every time Congress takes up the matter 
of extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act are motivated almost entirely by 
selfish interest on the part of all, not 
just the so-called high tariff bloc. 

The issue comes to the House in its 
usual gagged and bound form this year, 
and the propaganda for this flagrant 
giveaway of American self-interest has 
proved itself again most effective. More 
than ever before, those who fight to re- 
tain some protection for American do- 
mestic industries are branded as the 
crass self-servers, while those who es- 
pouse this even greater surrender of 
trade power march under a halo of 
altruism. 

The truth is that all around us are un- 
deniable signs of growing danger and 
distress to American industry which, if 
the trends continue, may well become 
deadly to the American economy. An- 
other truth is that any final decision on 
the matter of world trade now before us 
that is not fair, is no solution at all but 
an undeserved victory for one self-inter- 
est group over another. 

Six years ago these same signs were all 
about us. The outbreak of fighting in 
Korea temporarily set aside the dangers, 
We are just now again approaching the 
situation that had developed alarmingly 
after the end of World War II. There is 
no better example of this recurrence of 
trade danger than in the oil industry. 

The accelerated importation of oil has 
caused all oil-State Congressmen to be- 
come acutely aware of trends in world 
oil trade. More foreign oil has meant 
less oil produced in Oklahoma. More 
foreign oil must inevitably weaken our 
Nation's security as to oil. 

My district, which probably contains 
more independent, domestic oil pro- 
ducers than any other in this country, 
has directly fel. the impact of increased 
oil importation. The economy in my 
area is closely related to the welfare of 
the oil-producing industry there, and is 
very much affected when that industry 
is hurt. 

In 1954, my State and my district felt 
the heavy impact of foreign oil. While 
imports rose to an all-time high, and 
while the Nation's consumption of oil 
continued to rise, Oklahoma's oil pro- 
duction was down by an estimated 18 
million barrels. In my district, drilling 
rigs were stacked and oil workers were 
idle in 1954, because Oklahoma’s oil 
allowables were cut back to make room 
for foreign oil. This decreased activity 
has a direct effect on the general busi- 
ness volume. Now I am quite aware of 
the need for international good will and 
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of our compelling need for national 
progress in that field, but Iam also, con- 
cerned with the impact of oil imports on 
the Nation’s defense and on the many 
towns in my district that are greatly 
helped by oil production in their vicin- 
ities. 

I believe that the oil produced in my 
district has proved its value to the Na- 
tion’s defense, but I am not quite so sure 
about the security value of some of the 
imported oil that is now displacing this 
Oklahoma oil. I am disturbed by the 
threat of economic injury which would 
occur if my State were to suffer a simul- 
taneous injury to both its oil and agri- 
cultural production. We are told that 
Oklahoma may possibly be faced with 
the return of the days of the drought 
and the dust storm. At the same time, 
we see oil imports continue to cause a 
decline in the State’s oil production. The 
combination of these events could be 
catastrophic. It is not a pleasant 
thought, but it is a thought that leads 
me to commend caution to my col- 
leagues, insofar as a trade policy for oil 
is concerned. I do not believe it is the 
intended goal of national trade policy to 
weaken the production of a product 
which is vital to the health of my State. 
I do not believe that a national trade 
program should promote national inse- 
curity as to oil and other strategic mate- 
rials. It is the effect that counts, how- 
ever, and not the intent. 

The potential effects of excessive oil 
imports are, to say the least, alarming. 

Much has been said of the value of 
reciprocal trade to other nations. It is 
very doubtful whether world trade in oil 
bears out this theory. It is clear, how- 
ever, that certain large companies are 
being greatly benefited by increased im- 
ports of oil. 

Take the Creole Petroleum Corp., for 
example. On February 10 this Vene- 
zuelan production subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey proposed 
a 3-for-1 split of capital stock, with the 
par value of the stock to remain at $5 
per share. The directors then declared 
a dividend of $1.95 per share. It does not 
take a financial analyst to tell you Creole 
is doing quite well, even after you deduct 
her costs for propaganda and lobbying 
during the last session of Congress. 

Some idea of these costs may be gained 
from the fact that one of Creole’s regis- 
tered representatives here in Washing- 
ton, Steven Fitzgerald & Co., listed ex- 
penditures of more than $73,591, in the 
first three quarters of 1954. At the same 
time, local chambers of commerce all 
over the country were being besieged 
with propaganda. Full-page ads were 
placed in large metropolitan and business 
newspapers, proclaiming the wonders of 
Venezuelan oil. Speeches were made 
and pamphlets were written along simi- 
lar lines. All the stops were out in this 
expensive and extensive campaign. 

No mention was made of what this oil 
was costing this Nation in terms of fu- 
ture United States oil production capa- 
bility. No mention was made of the im- 
pact of excessive oil imports on oil- 
producing areas, 

It has been costly, this propaganda 
barrage. Despite this, however, the firm 
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was able to split its stock, 3 for 1, and pay 
a large dividend. 

I hope I will not be regarded as cynical 
when I look askance at some comments, 
within the past month, of Creole's presi- 
dent. In an appearance on January 20, 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Mr. Harold W. Haight, com- 
mented, in part, as follows: 

The continued success and growth of my 
company depend upon the continuation and 
expansion of international trade. Therefore, 
I am happy to appear before this committee 
to support H. R. 1, in particular, and, in gen- 
eral, the reciprocal trade program recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower, which I 
believe will mean more prosperity and great- 
er security for the people of the United 
States. 


I think Creole's stock split makes it 
evident that Creole’s own prosperity is 
also, somewhat involved in this question 
of world oil trade. Very much involved, 
I would say. I am not so sure, however, 
that what is good for Creole is good for 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Haight also, refers to the Presi- 
dent’s position on reciprocal trade. As 
far as oil imports and their impact on 
the domestic oil industry are concerned, 
it has been exceedingly difficult to ascer- 
tain President Eisenhower’s position as 
to the problem. Many months ago, he 
appointed a special Cabinet Committee 
on Energy Supplies and Resources Pol- 
icy. This Committee's study is supposed 
to have embraced the oil imports 
problem, but apparently, it has been un- 
able to agree. At any rate, although the 
subjects involved in its investigation 
were of vital importance, the Committee 
has delayed its report for months. The 
President, in a recent press conference, 
was quoted as saying that the Commit- 
tee’s report was not ready, but was not 
being held up. While the President did, 
in answer to questions, make some gen- 
eral remarks as to oil import restrictions, 
these probably should not be regarded 
as significant, in view of the fact that 
the Committee which was officially dele- 
gated the responsibility to carefully 
study the problem has still not made its 
report. I am sure this Committee will 
ultimately make its report and I hope 
that it will become a valuable addition to 
the Government's archives even if not 
received in time to help in the actual 
formulation of policy. 

It is to be regretted that the Cabinet 
Committee’s report is not ready. One 
would almost think it was being delib- 
erately delayed by this Administration 
so as to avoid facing up to some very 
live and difficult issues. Such so-called 
studies have occurred with disturbing 
regularity in the past 3 years, and 
they seem often only to constitute the 
preface to further indecision. Sooner 
or later, some issues must be met. There 
are times when it is extremely unwise 
to get there latest with the leastest. 
This is such a case. A report was needed 
from the Cabinet Committee, not an 
epitaph. 

We shall have to make out without it, 
I suppose. The problem of oil imports, 
after all, is one that requires a decision 
now, and cannot be deferred until 
further studies are made. 
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Oil imports are at an all-time high, 
averaging more than 1,200,000 barrels 
each day. This compares with an aver- 
age of less than 400,000 barrels daily at 
the end of World War II. The rapidity 
of increase in foreign oil use has come at 
a time when our domestic production 
capacities were far more than adequate. 
Today, we are capable of producing more 
than 1,750,000 barrels per day of United 
States oil which is being left dormant. 
Yet, we are using record amounts of 
foreign oil. 

We are sometimes urged to save our 
own oil and use foreign oil. This is fool- 
ish. The more oil we have used in this 
country, the more we have found, with 
the result that the Nation’s oil reservoir 
has grown steadily over the years. 

Nor can you conserve know-how. This 
was stated in entertaining terms re- 
cently, by Mr. Roy G. Woods, president, 
Oklahoma Independent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation, in an appearance before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
January 28. Said Mr. Woods: 

This idea of saving our domestic crew is 
as fallacious in its reasoning as another 
situation which I have in mind. In Okla- 
homa we have a great football team which 
has on its schedule in September of 1956, 
the University of Notre Dame, which, as you 
gentlemen all know, is also, a great team. 
What man among you gentlemen present 
here today would advise our great coach, Bud 
Wilkinson, not to schedule any scrimmage, 
not to have any tackling or blocking practice, 
not to play any more football games, but to 
keep the Big Red under wraps and save them 
for the game with Notre Dame in 1956. Come 
1956, the Big Red would not be ready. This 
is an illustration of a typical situation. Do 
the same thing to the domestic oil team, and 
then an emergency arises, the oil team would 
not be ready. 


Sooner or later, unless oil imports are 
restrained, the United States market 
outlet for oil will be restrained to the 
point that drilling will be sharply re- 
duced, and the discovery of new sources 
of oil will decline. The seeds for future 
dependency on foreign oil are now being 
sown by the increased importation of 
foreign oil. Our lack of a policy re- 
straining oil imports will some day bear 
us bitter fruit unless we do something to 
change it. 

Much is said about the benefits de- 
rived from world trade. As concerns oil, 
a large part of those benefits stay with 
the importing oil companies. I have 
cited the case of Creole. 

The Middle East offers some even more 

dramatic examples. There the oil re- 
serves are fabulous. There, under the 
desert palms, lie huge deposits of oil 
that can be cheaply produced, without 
responsibility to American jurisdiction, 
but with ever-growing access to Ameri- 
can markets. There a few importing 
companies are waxing fat and happy. 
- Russell B. Brown, general counsel for 
the Independent Petroleum Association 
of America, told the House Ways and 
Means Committee on January 28, that, 
and I quote: 

1. About 82 percent of the free world’s 
oil reserves, outside the United States, are 


in the Middle East, within a few miles of 
Russia. 


2. About 70 percent of total imports into 
the United States are brought in by 5 large 
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international American oil companies, and 
by 1 of foreign control. 

3. These six importing companies have 
their principal interest in Middle East oil 
reserves. 


Then, Mr. Brown added what I feel to 
be a very astute comment. I quote 
again: 

The concentration of ownership of foreign 
oil in the hands of a few, and its long-range 
effect upon the American consumer and the 
national security, is a factor which we be- 
lieve this committee should carefully con- 
sider. 


The six companies which import most 
of the oil into this country are: The 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; Gulf Oil 
Corp.; the Texas Co.; the Standard Oil 
Co. of California; Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc.; and the Royal Dutch Shell 
group. 

These 6 companies import about 70 
percent of the foreign oil used in this 
country. 

The five American firms listed have 
become increasingly un-American in 
character, as far as their oil reserves 
are concerned. Taken together, 89 per- 
cent of their total proved reserves are lo- 
cated outside the borders of this country. 
About 64 percent of their oil production 
is outside this country. These compa- 
nies are global in nature and global in 
perspective. I believe that, should these 
global activities be surveyed in the light 
of this Nation’s interests, the two will not 
always be found to coincide. The na- 
tional interest must, of course, take 
precedence, however painful this may be 
to the importing oil companies. 

_ Excessive oil imports present a real 
defense problem, At the same time we 
become more dependent on more distant 
sources of oil, we injure our own capa- 
bility to produce oil. This is a policy of 
folly, or rather, it is no policy at all. 

My views on this problem are well 
known. Ihave spoken many times about 
the need for legislative restraints on oil 
imports. That need has increased over 
the years. The problem is fast ap- 
proaching a point of crisis. The import- 
ing oil companies have, in the last year, 
shown a complete lack of concern for the 
domestic oil industry. They have in- 
creased their volume of oil imports again 
and again, not only halting the domestic 
oil industry’s traditional growth, but 
actually causing the domestic industry 
to reduce its production. In some areas, 
the problem has become acute. Unless 
something is done, we may someday be 
a “have-not” nation as to oil. It will be 
a matter of choice, not necessity. Not 
every nation has the chance to decide 
whether it should be self-sufficient as to 
oil. I believe that the Congress is wise 
enough to take the steps that will insure 
national oil self-sufficiency. The op- 
portunity to do so now knocks at our door. 

H. R. 1, the bill to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act, as recommended by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
should be amended to safeguard essen- 
tial domestic industries, including oil, 
against injury from excessive imports. 

Regardless of what happens to H. R. 
1, as it moves through the legislative 
channels, I urge that it be so amended. 
I am a long-time supporter of reciprocal 
trade, where that trade is really recipro- 
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cal. Let me say here and now, however, 
that reciprocal trade is no sacred cow, 
as far as I am concerned. It is not the 
only concern of Government. Some of 
the proponents of free trade approach 
the subject wearing blinders, as if they 
felt that deviation, however wise, would 
be fatal to the trade program. These 
blinders have obscured their vision to 
the point where they are unable to see 
the threat that some imports present to 
certain domestic industries producing 
strategic materials. Nor are they seem- 
ingly aware of the fact that imports can 
injure other domestic industries. They 
just do not seem to want to think about 
it. 

The Congress cannot escape this re- 
sponsibility, however. Its duty is clear. 
Where trade policy impinges on other 
policy considerations, the Congress must 
resolve the conflict. 

I urge that the Congress provide, by 
law, those restraints that are essential 
to the protection of essential domestic 
industries. Unless it does so, the Trade 
Act will be extended for 3 more years 
and vital and essential industries may 
be fatally exposed. And eventually, 
though the coming of such disaster, the 
justified interest in reciprocal trade may 
be destroyed. Today’s victory well may 
be tomorrow's defeat. Free traders 
might well ponder this omen. 

Mr. JARMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does not the gentleman 
think that the best procedure to face 
the situation which will develop tomor- 
row in the consideration of the bill, 
H. R. 1, would be to have a serious at- 
tempt made to defeat the ordering of 
the previous. question in order that we 
can have an open rule under which 
amendments can be offered by various 
segments of industry that are being 
injured. 

Mr. JARMAN. I agree thoroughly 
with the gentleman. I hope that we can 
defeat the rule and, if we are unsuccess- 
ful in defeating the rule, that we can 
recommit H. R. 1 to the Ways and Means 
Committee with instructions to protect 
those segments of our economy which 
so badly need protection. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JARMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution and, Mr. Speaker, 
I yield back the balance of my time. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 
ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. ASH- 
MORE] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, a 
matter of utmost importance to the 
American economy, the American people 
and all of us here will shortly come be- 
fore this House for decision. I refer to 
H. R. 1, aimed at reduction of existing 
tariffs and extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

As a representative of the great textile 
State of South Carolina, I view with par- 
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ticular apprehension the inherent threats 
toward textile manufacturing and cotton 
agriculture contained in this bill. I know 
many of my colleagues feel similar alarm 
over what could happen to the textile 
industrial system of the United States 
if this bill were to be enacted in its 
present form. 

I wonder if all my distinguished col- 
leagues fully realize the exact nature 
of the textile industry—made up pri- 
marily of many small businesses—how 
it operates, what factors are involved in 
its pursuit of business and what we of 
the Congress must face in order to pre- 
serve it. 

The American cotton goods industry, 
from the grower to the customer, is based 
primarily on future operations in sales, 
mill production schedules and in buying 
of raw materials. Cotton is purchased 
in the futures exchanges months in ad- 
vance of its use. Mills must figure the 
demand for goods sometimes as much as 
a year ahead. Yes, the entire system is 
based on futures; and we, Mr. Speaker, 
hold its future in our hands. 

A tiny drop of uncertainty in such a 
sensitive system might very well have 
the effect, in time, of a rushing torrent. 
Those who do not understand fully the 
practices of the cotton business cannot 
envision what damage the doubling or 
tripling of foreign imports might cause, 
even though the inflow remained less 
than exports. 

Proponents of this bill are wont to 
say that if imports in the past have not 
been very sizeable, why should the in- 
dustry fear some moderate reduction in 
tariffs? Or they argue that if American 
exports continue to exceed foreign im- 
ports, so that there is a substantial net 
for American mills in the export-import 
ratio, what adverse effect could in- 
creased imports have? 

Mr. Speaker, I have made inquiry into 
such questions and believe the answers 
are important to our understanding of 
the textile problem. In regard to ex- 
ports there are 1 or 2 very significant 
points. First, large as it may seem to 
some people—500 million yards or there- 
abouts—the volume of United States 
textile exports has declined alarmingly. 
Only a few years ago it was 3 times as 
much, 14% billion yards. Thanks to 
trade concessions and tariff cuts under 
so-called reciprocal trade, the American 
textile industry has lost two-thirds of 
its export business. That meant the loss 
of at least 10,000 American jobs, reck- 
oned conservatively—a sizeable sacrifice 
to the free-trade idea, as great a sacri- 
fice as any major industry has made. 

What export business remains is car- 
ried on, for the most part, with a few 
countries with which the United States 
enjoys trade on a preferential status or 
under special circumstances such as fast 
train deliveries to Canada, America's 
biggest foreign market. 

Now as to the import side of the pic- 
ture. While it is true that imports have 
never reached the rate of exports, it is 
my firm belief that under conditions 
which I shall outline they could expand 
very sharply in volume, and that by 
enacting H. R. 1 we would be adding to 
the temptation of other countries to in- 
crease that volume, 
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It seems to me that proponents of this 
measure are apt to be misled by what 
has happened in the past. They should 
look toward the future rather than the 

ast. 

5 I fear, Mr. Speaker, that many do not 
realize how rapidly the textile industries 
of foreign countries like Japan are ad- 
yancing, in technology, in worker skills, 
in all-round efficiency. No longer can 
we use the past as a yardstick for meas- 
uring probabilities of business and pro- 
duction volume. We face a rehabilitated 
world wide textile industry which in 
some cases—again, such as Japan—not 
only equals the capabilities of the United 
States industry on the average but in 
instances of individual mill comparisons 
actually exceeds ours. 

In recent months qualified experts who 
have visited Japan have described that 
nation’s brand new mills and machinery, 
the heavy assignment of machines per 
employee, and the long work week in 
Japan’s mills. Looking to the future 
instead of the past, we must understand 
that the efficiency of which America’s 
industry is so proud can no longer serve 
as a potent weapon in competitive world 
trade. Nor does the United States in- 
dustry enjoy any advantage in raw ma- 
terial, because cotton can be obtained 
and is obtained by Japan’s mills at the 
same prices American mills pay, owing 
to the low cost of ocean transport. 

And what of the largest item of cost in 
making textiles, the wage factor? Here, 
as well we know, the foreign countries 
have a huge advantage because the 
average wages paid in Japan and India 
are only one-tenth and one-twelfth, re- 
spectively, of the prevailing American 
hourly rate. Thinking of the future, how 
long can a textile company or any other 
type of small business hope to work 
against 10 to 1 or 12 to 1 odds, unless it 
has some kind of safeguards to maintain 
its home markets? 

Mr. Speaker, I am sincerely dedicated 
to the principle of true reciprocity in 
trade. I hold no brief for protecting 
those manufacturers who are monopo- 
listic in tendency, or who hold special 
patents or have highly specialized ma- 
chinery of their own. But when the peo- 
ple of my State and the entire textile 
industry are asked to compete in the 
American home markets against goods 
that can enter this country for one 
reason only—that reason being because 
they were made under conditions of 
cheap and unfair wages—I think my 
people have every right to be given rea- 
sonable tariff protection. 

Even under the present tariff struc- 
ture, Mr. Speaker, that protection is 
small and no real deterrent to a sudden 
inflow of foreign goods. Only in recent 
months it has been proved that Japa- 
nese-made goods can easily enter the 
United States market and sell competi- 
tively here, despite the tariff and the 
currently low level of American prices. 

For the great bulk of textile products, 
the American cotton goods market is an 
open market; and it is almost as sensi- 
tive to price influences as the raw cotton 
market. Price changes on any given day 
permeate the entire cotton textile sys- 
tem. Sales representing only a small 
fraction of current supply or production 
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determine the values for the whole. On 
several occasions, a mere flurry of Japa- 
nese cloth sales in the central market at 
prices below the American market level 
served to paralyze general sales activity 
for weeks. 

This disturbance happens because the 
inflow of competitive imports is an at- 
tack from the dark. No one can tell at 
the moment how large and swift the cur- 
rent may become, how long it will last, 
or whether it will in time engulf the 
market. That is the danger, the uncer- 
tainty and doubt which would result if 
our gates to foreign imports were opened 
wider. Just now, when the textile in- 
dustry seems to be beginning to pull out 
of a serious depression, any such action 
on our part would certainly prolong the 
industry’s difficulties. 

We are dealing here with one of this 
country’s basic industrial enterprises. 
Measure it in any way, its employment 
of hundreds of thousands of men and 
women, the million and more people who 
work in allied industries such as knit 
goods, hosiery and apparel manufacture, 
its huge capital investment, its essential 
products of cloth and clothing, its criti- 
cal role in clothing our military forces— 
by any standards, this is far too im- 
portant an industry to be handed over 
to the domination of foreign countries. 

What are we trying to do in this 
country today—put the foreigners first 
and let our own people and their indus- 
tries take the hindmost? Sometimes I 
fear that we are going overboard to help 
questionable friends thousands of miles 
from America at the expense of our own 
people. I know that those who favor 
H. R. 1 do not desire or expect such re- 
sults. But I am firmly convinced that 
if we continue to follow the theory and 
philosophy of those who sponsor this 
bill we shall reap calamity. And after 
our small industries are bankrupt and 
their laborers unemployed, it will then 
be too late to change our foreign-trade 
policy. 

And let us make no mistake about it, 
Mr. Speaker. The sole purpose and re- 
sult of tariff reduction is the surrender— 
in part, or all—of American production 
and American jobs to foreign countries. 
There is no avoiding the conclusion that 
for some reason, the textile industry of 
the United States seems to be earmarked 
for that kind of surrender. This very 
month a new round of trade bargaining 
gets underway in Geneva. The textile 
industry heads the list of the so-called 
expendable industries, because fully 90 
percent of its entire range of products 
has been put out on the bargaining table 
by our State Department. This, mind 
you, is being done under existing author- 
ity. And in addition, H. R. 1 as now 
presented would remove a great deal 
more of the American textile industry’s 
protection. Yes, again I say, where are 
we heading to? 

The consequences would be calami- 
tous, to put it mildly, in my State where 
1 out of every 2 industrial employees 
are textile people; where the mills be- 
sides producing a major portion of in- 
dustrial payrolls and tax revenues, are 
the providers of schools, hospitals, 
churches, recreation centers, and in 
many other ways sustain the very eco- 
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nomic and social life of hundreds of 
communities. 

We know from bitter experience, re- 
calling the era of the 1930’s when Japan 
staged a large-scale invasion of the 
American textile market, what lowered 
tariffs will do to employment, industrial 
stability, and the economic health of the 
South. We know very well, also, that 
if mills were to shut down, thousands of 
people in addition to the mill employees 
would be bound to suffer. We know the 
process of readjustment would be long, 
costly and indeed impossible. Mr. 
Speaker, the South has no relish for an- 
other period of reconstruction. 

Before I close, I urge my distinguished 
colleagues to consider with utmost care 
this entire problem of foreign textile 
competition, and the need for keeping 
the mills of America operating as pros- 
perously as possible. Keep in mind that 
a thriving textile industry is a multi- 
million dollar a year customer of Amer- 
ica’s transportation system, chemical in- 
dustry, financial institutions, textile ma- 
chinery industry, fuel and power indus- 
try and many others—not the least of 
which is our great cotton agricultural 
industry. Two out of every three bales 
of cotton grown in the United States are 
bought by America’s mills. In a year’s 
time the textile industry pays out $2 
billion for the home-grown cotton it 
consumes. The mill industry not only 
represents the biggest customer of the 
American farmer, but his best custo- 
3 most secure and reliable mar- 

et. 

These are a few of the reasons, Mr. 
Speaker, why I feel these questions of 
tariff, foreign economic policy and agri- 
cultural policy cannot be divorced. It 
is why I join with so many of my friends 
in urging the greatest caution possible 
in our consideration of measures such 
as H. R. 1, and why I especially oppose 
9 textile tariff reductions at this 

ime. 

In my opinion the American textile in- 
dustry has contributed its full share, and 
more, to the reciprocal trade effort. In 
my opinion this industry has sacrificed 
more than any other American industry 
of comparable size in helping Japan’s 
mills get back on the road to recovery. 
In my opinion, Japan’s current economic 
plight—centered largely around her own 
textile industry since that happens to 
be the major Japanese industrial busi- 
ness—cannot be disassociated from the 
whole world problem of declining, un- 
balanced textile trade. 

To solve that problem, and Japan’s, 
will require a courageous attack on the 
real heart of the trouble, and not an at- 
tack on any fringe issue like the tariff. 
As I have said, I fervently hope to see 
trade restored on a truly reciprocal basis. 
I should like to see the other nations 
cooperate in bringing about currency 
convertibility, a lessening of their many 
import controls, a reduction in the ex- 
orbitant and discriminatory tariffs they 
have imposed against one another and 
against the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, my hope is that the Con- 
gress will develop a forward-looking 
trade policy in place of the warmed-over 
programs which for 20 years now have 
accomplished little else than to penalize 
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American industry. Iurge that we work 
together for a policy which will lead the 
way toward restoration of Japan's nat- 
ural markets, toward increased con- 
sumption of cotton and manufactured 
textiles in the destitute regions where 
clothing is needed, so that American 
mills and all the world’s textile indus- 
tries can look to a future of expanding 
trade and growing prosperity. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. I wish to commend and 
congratulate my distinguished friend 
from South Carolina upon the presenta- 
tion of his remarks on this subject, for 
by the very wording of his remarks he 
shows that he is thoroughly familiar 
with this subject which is of vital inter- 
est to all of us who live in a section of 
the country where the textile industry 
forms an important part of the economy. 

I should like to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, and if I may, make a 
few observations in direct line with what 
the gentleman has just said. 

In this connection all of us are aware 
that the textile industry has not yet suf- 
fered terribly damaging blows, yet, based 
absolutely on figures released by the De- 
partment of Commerce, the rate of in- 
crease of foreign textile imports is 
alarming. These increases amount 
sometimes to as much as 20 to 30 per- 
cent from one month to the next. How 
long can this rate of increase continue 
before the peril point is reached in the 
American textile industry? 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, all of us agree 
with the gentleman from South Carolina 
when he says he is for reciprocal trade. 
Basically, I think all of us are for it. 
We realize the necessity of international 
trade and commerce among the nations 
of the world, yet we must take into 
consideration the wage-cost factor and 
the differential in wages which exists in 
this country and in such countries, for 
instance, as Japan where the wage-cost 
factor is about only one-tenth what it is 
in this country and where the cost of 
production of textile goods is geared al- 
most entirely to the wage-cost factor. 
It is necessary that the textile industry 
in America have some assurance in the 
form of an amendment to H. R. 1, or else 
we stand on the threshold of seeing 
the American textile industry and a 
great many other American industries 
sacrificed completely on the altar of so- 
called reciprocal trade. 

This reciprocal trade idea I think is 
good; I think all of us agree that it is 
good, but it must be a two-way street. 
If we are going to make concessions to 
the other nations of the world, it is nec- 
essary that these other nations in good 
faith make equal concessions to the 
United States. Too many times in the 
past, Mr. Speaker, we have been con- 
fronted with artificial embargoes, with 
inconvertible currencies, and with 
protective devices like licenses and im- 
port permits which have had the effect 
of destroying the importation of Amer- 
ican goods by other countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that on tomorrow 
and on Friday the Members of this House 
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should give very careful, thoughtful, and 
prayerful consideration before they vote 
into law a 3-year extension of a piece 
of legislation which could completely 
wreck not only the textile industry but 
also other industries which form a vital 
part of the American economic life. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I certainly thank the 
gentleman from Georgia for his most 
timely remarks. I agree with him com- 
pletely in his statement. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the distinguished 
Member from South Carolina propose 
to tell the Members present on the floor 
of the injury to the textile industry and 
what effect that injury would have on 
the domestic demand for raw cotton? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Yes. I have a state- 
ment in respect to that. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would be interested to 
know because the injury to the textile 
industry would cut off the demand for 
domestic cotton and would injure the 
cotton industry of the South as well as 
the textile industry. 

Mr. ASHMORE. It certainly will. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I am very glad to 
yield to my friend from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. The point that I raised 
when I asked the gentleman to yield 
previously was this. At present approxi- 
mately one-third of the raw cotton pro- 
duced in this country is exported. Ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the remaining 
two-thirds goes into the textile industry. 

Mr. ASHMORE. The American tex- 
tile industry uses two-thirds of the cot- 
ton grown in the United States. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the new trade agree- 
ment with Japan should result in de- 
stroying 50 percent of the textile indus- 
try of this country, it would also take 
away 50 percent of the demand for raw 
cotton and also destroy the cotton in- 
dustry. 

Mr. ASHMORE. There is no doubt 
about that. I was getting to that in just 
a moment. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was not sure whether 
the gentleman had covered that point 
particularly, but I want the record to 
show that not only is the textile industry 
in danger, but the cotton industry is in 
danger because that which hurts tex- 
tiles hurts the cotton industry. 

Mr. ASHMORE. It most positively 
does. I appreciate the contribution of 
my friend. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the record 
should show that under our foreign-aid 
program the bulk of the cost of building 
some irrigation projects in Egypt is com- 
ing out of the pockets of the American 
taxpayer. 

What is the prime product of Egypt 
when that irrigation project is com- 
pleted? It is cotton, and a far better 
grade of cotton than we can ever hope to 
grow in the United States. Under this 
same policy of reciprocal trade, this en- 
larged program is all tied in to that idea 
of point 4 aid to foreign countries which 
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will furnish competition to American 
cotton growers. 

Mr. ASHMORE. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. They can produce as 
fine cotton in Egypt and Brazil and 
other countries as we can and at much 
lesser cost. 

Mr. BAILEY. What is the use of 
spending millions of dollars to irrigate 
land in Egypt unless they can find a 
market for Egyptian cotton? 

Mr. ASHMORE. If we do that, it 
will soon take our own American cot- 
ton market, I am afraid. 


FOA PROGRAM HURTS DOMESTIC 
COAL INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. MOLLO- 
Hax] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the House a 
gross abuse of high office, a shocking 
breach of faith with the American peo- 
ple, and a cruel hoax perpetrated upon 
a hard-pressed, vital industry and its 
thousands of unemployed workers. 

There is no need for me to dwell at 
length, here, upon either the plight of 
our coal industry, the effect upon our 
economy, or, in the event of war, the 
extent to which its reduced capacity 
would endanger our national security. 
These are facts with which the Members 
of the House are well acquainted. 

But a fact that may not be so well 
known concerns the shameful way in 
which these circumstances were seized 
upon by the Director of the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration, Mr. Harold 
Stassen, for political exploitation of the 
most flagrant sort. 

Last August 5, 1954, at a press confer- 
ence held in the Executive Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., Mr. Stassen made 
the announcement that FOA would pur- 
chase 10 million tons of coal from the 
United States as part of its foreign-aid 
program for the fiscal year 1955. The 
date of this announcement is significant. 
It marks the eve of the opening of the 
1954 congressional election campaigns, 
I ask you to bear in mind that the prin- 
cipal coal-mining States are—in the 
order of their importance—West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and Illi- 
nois, and that in each of these States 
there were close political races. 

Mr. Stassen's statement, very under- 
standably, received wide coverage by the 
press, especially in these coal-producing 
States, where great numbers of jobless 
coal miners began to hope that their 
Government was not indifferent to the 
plight of the unemployed. 

But after this preliminary and, I have 
reason to believe, wholly premature an- 
nouncement by the FOA Director, there 
followed nothing but silence. No details 
of when this coal-purchasing program 
was to begin, how it was to be handled, 
where this coal was to be bought, or to 
what countries it was to be shipped were 
forthcoming. And this despite the fact 
that anxious coal operators, equally 
anxious officials of the United Mine 
Workers, and somewhat skeptical but 
still hopeful Members of Congress from 
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the coal-bearing regions literally haunt- 
ed Mr. Stassen’s office. 

For 6 long weeks all that happened 
was that the coal-export market was dis- 
rupted so that even less coal moved from 
United States docks. Then, on the 21st 
of September, when the political cam- 
paigns were in full swing, the Director of 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
issued another statement to the press. 
This one came from the President’s sum- 
mer headquarters at Lowry Air Force 
Base, Colo. Mr. Stassen had flown there 
to confer with the President, and, he an- 
nounced, the President had approved his 
coal-purchase program to “relieve un- 
employment in distressed coalfields in 
the United States.” Under the Presi- 
dent’s direction, the FOA Director said, 
the coal is to come from the most critical 
unemployment areas. 

This was especially welcome news to 
West Virginia where, due principally to 
our idle coal mines, the rate of unem- 
ployment was the highest in the Nation, 
and had been so since the previous April. 
Moreover, our hopes that relief was in 
sight were further raised when Mr. 
Stassen informed us, in this same Sep- 
tember 21 statement, that the purchase 
of the whole 10 million tons of coal was 
to be allocated: 2 million tons, each, 
from West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Pennsylvania, 1% million tons from Illi- 
nois and 24% million tons to be generally 
distributed through other coal-produc- 
ing regions. 

Again, Mr. Stassen made the head- 
lines. 

And now, some 6 months later, the 
FOA Director and his coal program are 
once more in the news. But this time 
the words are not sweet nor are the ac- 
companying comments laudatory. 

On Monday, February 14, this past 
Monday, the Fairmont Times, published 
in my home town of Fairmont, W. Va., 
carried a front-page story charging that 
the State Department and the Foreign 
Operations Administration have under 
consideration a plan to purchase ap- 
proximately a million tons of coal for 
the use of United States military forces 
in Japan and Korea from mines oper- 
ated under the Chiang Kai-shek gov- 
ernment. If consummated, this pur- 
chase, it is charged, would deprive 800 
United States miners of 1 full year's 
work. The story is accredited to Mr. 
Chester Potter of the Pittsburgh Press, 
who originally broke it on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 13. 

The scheme, this news story states, is 
credited to Mr. Stassen, whose bogged- 
down foreign coal export program was 
labeled, at the time it was announced 
last fall, “as being a strictly political 
maneuver in the hope of swaying key 
States or districts where there was a 
heavy mine vote in favor of Republican 
candidates for the Senate and House 
of Representatives.” 

I have not checked the accuracy of 
the report about Mr. Stassen's latest 
sortie into coal. In all likelihood he 
would disclaim ary knowledge of the 
plan, anyhow, and I say this as one who 
has experienced some of the FOA Di- 
rector’s expert technique in failure to 
know when the questions become em- 
barrassing. 
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But I can attest to the accuracy of 
this news article when it describes the 
bogged-down aspects of Mr. Stassen's 
coal-for-foreign-export program. This 
program would have afforded a measure 
of relief from the critical unemployment 
from which we suffer in the First Con- 
gressional District of West Virginia. I 
have therefore made it my business to 
follow it closely and to know how it was 
being handled. 

Seven months have now elapsed since 
Mr. Stassen first announced his program 
to help our coal industry and to relieve 
unemployment in the distressed coal 
fields of the United States. What is the 
status of this program today? 

As of today, I am reliably informed 
that the total purchases by FOA in the 
742 months since this program was an- 
nounced amount to 1,423,000 tons, that 
is at the rate of slightly less than 200,000 
tons per month. And only 690,000 tons 
are presently authorized. 

This means that in the remaining 412 
months of the fiscal year covered by the 
program, contracting must be done on 
the basis of 1,911,000 tons per month, a 
feat which all of us accept as obviously 
impossible of accomplishment. In 1948, 
the year in which FOA made its largest 
purchases of coal, the total amount 
bought in the entire 12-month period 
was 9 million tons. And conditions then 
were of course quite different from what 
they are now, when most of the coal-pro- 
ducing nations have largely recovered 
from the devastation of World War II. 
It is also interesting to note that up until 
the time of the announcement of this 
program, our purchases under the FOA 
program were being carried on at the 
rate of 70,600 tons per month. 

Even this amount now is being con- 
sidered and included as part of the much- 
publicized emergency program to re- 
lieve unemployment in distressed labor 
areas. 

It would therefore seem that the am- 
bitious announcement made by Mr. 
Stassen last August was made without 
previous planning, or even the remotest 
idea how the program was to be carried 
out. This might be due to lack of execu- 
tive and administrative ability on the 
part of Mr. Stassen, which would be re- 
grettable but not necessarily reprehen- 
sible. 

But Mr. Stassen’s failure to carry out 
this program is not limited to his inability 
to find overseas sources for the use of 
United States coal. He has also failed 
to carry out the President’s directive 
that the coal purchased was to come from 
the most critical areas of unemployment. 

West Virginia’s unemployment rate 
last fall was the highest in the Nation 
and still continues among the highest. 
In coal mining alone, there has been a 
drop of 25.7 percent in employment in 
1954 over 1953. In the First Congres- 
sional District, total unemployment in 
the coal industry is as high as 40 percent 
according to the latest figures available. 
But not so much as 1 pound of coal has 
moved from this district under Mr. Stas- 
sen's 10-million-ton coal-purchase pro- 
gram. For the entire State of West Vir- 
ginia, we have shipped less coal under 
this program than we have done in pre- 
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vious years on an open competitive-bid 
basis under the regular FOA program. 

Furthermore, over the past several 
months, it has become increasingly ap- 
parent to me that the FOA Director, hav- 
ing achieved whatever political benefits 
might have derived from his announce- 
ment of this program at the time it was 
made, would now like to have us forget 
the whole thing. 

But I feel certain that this House will 
agree with me that it has now become 
incumbent on the Director to keep faith 
with the coal industry and its unem- 
ployed workers. To the fullest extent of 
his abilities and the resources of his 
agency he must continue to give them 
the token assistance which he promised 
with so much assurance last August. 
Within the coal-producing areas of the 
United States unemployment is almost 
as high now as it was during the de- 
pression of the last Republican admin- 
istration. The very least the FOA Di- 
rector can do is to stop playing politics 
in order that he may discharge his re- 
sponsibilities to the American people in 
a manner consistent with the tradition 
of the high office to which he was ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith the 
article which appeared in the Fairmont 
Times on February 14, 1955: 


EIGHT HUNDRED IDLE MEN SEEN IN GOP Coan 
PLAN—PROGRAM FOR MILITARY PURCHASE 
or MILLION Tons From Formosa CALLED 
BLOwW To UNITED STATES MINERS 


Having bogged down on a foreign coal 
export program which was labeled when it 
was announced last fall as politically-in- 
spired, the Republican national administra- 
tion now has a plan which if adopted would 
mean the loss of a year’s work for 800 Amer- 
ican coal miners. 

Such was the disclosure made by Chester 
Potter, Washington correspondent of the 
Pittsburgh Press, in a copyrighted story ap- 
pearing in the Press yesterday. 

Potter said that the State Department 
and the Foreign Operations Administration 
had under consideration a plan to purchase 
approximately a million tons of coal for the 
use of United States military forces in Japan 
and Korea from mines in Formosa operated 
under the Chiang Kai-shek government. 

The Press story said that “all of this coal 
is now being or could be purchased in the 
United States” and that it approximates the 
production of 800 miners for a year. Coal 
industry and union officials contend that the 
Formosan coal is inferior to that produced 
in this country’s bituminous mines. 

The copyrighted article asserts that miners, 
railroaders and others would lose by the 
purchase of coal in Formosa and that the 
United States Treasury also would be de- 
prived of taxes resulting from the business. 

The scheme is credited to Harold E. Stassen, 
head of the FOA, whose plans to purchase 
10,000,000 tons of coal for export was an- 
nounced last August. 

At that time the FOA coal purchase plan 
was labeled as being a strictly political 
maneuver in the hope of swaying key States 
or districts where there was a heavy mine 
vote in favor of Republican candidates for 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 

Among those who charged that the plan 
was politically-inspired were Senator Mat- 
thew M. NEELY and Congressman Robert H. 
MOLLOHAN, both of this city, who noted in 
a joint statement that the first orders for 
coal were being directed to States in which 
the Republicans felt they had a chance to 
influence close elections. 

The Pittsburgh paper’s Washington cor- 
respondent said that the FOA program 
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appears to have bogged down almost com- 
pletely. Six months after the plan was an- 
nounced, only a million and a half tons have 
been shipped or authorized for purchase, 
and it is generally believed that the extent 
of future orders will not exceed a million 
tons. That would make 2,500,000 tons ac- 
tually bought, a quarter of the total the 
GOP high command announced with a fan- 
fare of publicity as the 1954 election cam- 
paign was at its height. 

After detailing the FOA purchases to date, 
the Press’ copyrighted story said: “Industry 
and the United Mine Workers looked askance 
at this program when Mr. Stassen first an- 
nounced it. They said they were not con- 
sulted about it at any time. 

“However, they hesitated at first to openly 
criticize it, though the UMW felt strongly 
that it was an administration measure 
aimed at getting the votes of miners in last 
fall's election. The UMW felt that if it 
did put some miners to work, then they 
shouldn’t criticize the program. 

“Significant, perhaps, is the fact that on 
the record no coal has been purchased from 
West Virginia mines, the country’s largest 
soft-coal producing area. Senator MaTTHEW 
M. Nxxl r, a Democrat, was up for election 
last year but realistic minds in GOP politics 
felt pretty certain he couldn't be licked. 

“So coal was first purchased from Ken- 
tucky, where Senator John Sherman Cooper, 
a Republican, was up against tough op- 
position—former Vice President ALBEN W. 
BARKLEY. The purchases of coal in Ken- 
tucky didn’t save Senator Cooper from 
defeat.” 

Northern West Virginia coal producers and 
union members are expected to make a 
vigorous protest against the purchase of 
coal outside this country for the use of 
United States Armed Forces and to the eco- 
nomic detriment of the industry here. 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial 
from the Fairmont Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 0 

There was no objection. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past 5 years I have spoken many 
times on the subject of civilian defense. 
I have again and again pointed out that 
we have failed to establish a realistic 
program for citizen survival in the 
atomic-hydrogen age. 

My speeches have stressed two major 
points: one, that the people should be 
informed by a source no less authoritive 
than the President, of the terrible ef- 
fects of these new weapons; two, that 
the Federal Government assume the na- 
tional obligation of directing and financ- 
ing an adequate program of civilian de- 
fense. 

I am pleased to note that my repeated 
requests seem to be having some effect. 
The Atomic Energy Commission yester. 
day, February 15, released some very im- 
portant information on the factor of 
radioactive fallout of past bomb ex- 
plosion substances. This information is 
long overdue in my opinion. The peo- 
ple can now begin to comprehend the 
hazards of atomic-hydrogen war. I 
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have often said that an informed citi- 
zenry is necessary if the democratic 
form of government is to survive. The 
citizen must know the hazards of modern 
life if he is to be equipped to meet those 
hazards, both physically and financially. 

Now that some of the hazards relating 
to radioactive fallout of atomic-hydro- 
gen explosions have been made known, 
I hope that the executive branch of our 
Government will proceed to the next step 
in their responsibility to our citizens. 
That step is a reevalution of our civilian 
defense program. 

My remarks will be brief and blunt, 
They concern the problem of civil de- 
fense against nuclear attack. 

Today, the rulers of the Soviet Union 
have in being a growing stockpile of both 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. They 
have in being the planes needed to de- 
liver these bombs against our American 
cities. Today, not next year, but today, 
we must go on the assumption that the 
Soviet dictators have it in their power 
to attack every major center of popula- 
tion within the United States. Today, 
not next year, but today, the costs of 
such an attack would probably be 
reckoned, not in millions, but in tens of 
millions of American casualties. 

I have consistently advocated the 
strongest possible continental defense, 
the most effective program attainable for 
detecting, intercepting, and destroying 
enemy bomber formations. But our ex- 
isting continental defenses, according to 
official and publically released Air Force 
testimony, could not turn back more 
than a fraction of an attacking air fleet. 
Enough planes would penetrate our de- 
fenses to inflict ruinous damage upon our 
Nation. 

Within a relatively few years, in addi- 
tion, the Soviets will in all likelihood pro- 
duce the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile. Such a weapon could travel from 
Russian bases to the heartland of Amer- 
ica in a matter of minutes, at speeds and 
altitudes making interception almost 
hopeless. Future planning must con- 
sider this prospect. 

A realistic policy for national survi- 
val in the atomic age must assume that 
a large-scale enemy nuclear attack— 
resolutely pressed home—would reach 
the majority of its intended targets— 
either today, or in the future. We need 
the strongest possible continental de- 
fenses—yes. But let us realize that such 
defenses can do no more than blunt the 
edge of an enemy attack. 

In the preatomic age, our national 
military strategy could be built around a 
first and second line of defense. The 
vast stretches of the Atlantic and Pacific 
stood between the cities and industries 
of America and the military machines 
of our potential enemies. If attacked, 
we could trade space for time. We could 
use our forces and munitions in being to 
blunt the armed spearheads of an ag- 
gressor while, protected by two oceans, 
the tremendous industrial capacity of 
America—our second line of defense— 
could be turned to the output of the 
tanks and planes and guns needed by our 
Armed Forces. 

Not so today, however; today, our in- 
dustries would be exposed to direct 
attack from the very outset of a conflict. 
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In a matter of a few days, or even a few 
hours, our cities and factories could 
suffer more destruction than was in- 
flicted on England or Germany through- 
out the 6 years of World War II. With 
our industries largely destroyed, the flow 
of munitions to our fighting forces would 
quickly become a mere trickle, and then 
stop completely, leaving our fighting 
men armed only with raw courage. 

In this age of nuclear weapons and 
jet bombers, there can no longer be a 
first and second line of defense. There 
is only one line of defense—total defense. 
It is a line that involves both military 
and civil defense. It is a line that runs 
through the cities and industries of 
America. We are all part of this line— 
civilian and military, Eastern and West- 
ern Hemispheres. Wherever free men 
live, work, or man the domestic machin- 
ery or military outposts we are one—one 
in exposure to danger, one in responsi- 
bility to defend our institutions. 

This is the reality confronting us 
today. What are we doing about it? 

Our existing civil-defense program— 
our program for minimizing casualties 
following an enemy attack, and for re- 
storing defense production as quickly as 
possible—is tragically inadequate. We 
do not have today—and there is today. 
no prospect of us having—the bare 
minimum of protection our cities and 
industries would need to keep a nuclear 
Pearl Harbor from dealing us a terrible, 
possibly mortal, blow. 

Why is this? The Congress—on both 
sides of the aisle—does not lack for wise 
and patriotic legislators, ready to adopt 
the programs, and vote the appropria- 
tions, needed to keep us alive and free. 
Yet the Congress has appropriated only 
token sums for civil defense. The Amer- 
ican people have time and again demon- 
strated their willingness to support the 
policies required for national survival, 
no matter what the cost in dollars and 
sacrifice. And yet their attitude toward: 
civil defense is one of boredom, skep- 
ticism, and indifference. Why? 

Here is my own answer to this ques- 
tion. I am convinced that most Amer- 
icans—and most of their elected officials 
as well—do not now begin to appreciate 
the appalling vulnerability of our cities 
and industries against atomic-hydrogen 
attack. They do not understand the 
present danger because they have not 
been given the facts which would enable 
them to understand it. 

Those who do know the true nature of 
the Soviet air-atomic threat also know 
that our existing civil-defense program 
could not begin to cope with it. Many 
in the Congress, let us acknowledge it, 
frankly, now feel that voting appropria- 
tions for civil defense is the equivalent 
of throwing good money after bad. 

Now the American people and their 
elected officials are not cowards, and 
they are not stupid. If you tell them 
that our present civil-defense effort, or 
anything like it, can meet the challenge 
of Soviet air-atomic power, do not be 
dismayed or surprised if they appear 
skeptical. Give them no facts, or sugar- 
coated facts, concerning the present 
danger, and they will reach wrong con- 
clusions. Give them the hard facts con- 
cerning this danger, and what is required 
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to meet it, and they will reach wise con- 
clusions. Come before the American 
people with a real—rather than a 
token—civil-defense program, and they 
will support it. 

Let me be specific regarding one vital 
area of information now withheld from 
the American people. You will remem- 
ber that during the hydrogen tests held 
last spring in our Pacific proving grounds 
a group of Japanese fishermen on a 
trawler situated far from the test island 
of one of the shots were exposed to 
radioactive fallout. The same fall- 
out forced the evacuation of Marshall 
islanders and United States military per- 
sonnel from atolls located more than one 
hundred miles from the ground zero of 
the test. The implications of this for 
civil defense should be obvious to all. 
If a hydrogen test held in the Pacific 
forced us to evacuate an area covering 
thousands of square miles, does it not 
follow that radioactive fallout from a 
Soviet hydrogen bomb exploded in 
Washington might require us to evacuate 
Baltimore and Philadelphia? This con- 
clusion is based, not upon military se- 
crets, but upon a simple exercise in 
geography. It is a possibility which 
should be apparent to any person reading 
the public accounts of last spring’s tests, 

To my way of thinking, there is noth- 
ing mysterious or complicated about the 
shortcomings of our present civil de- 
fense effort, and there are constructive 
things which can be done to remedy 
them. Our existing civil defense pro- 
gram depends primarily on local re- 
sources and volunteer workers. A realis- 
tic program, in my opinion, must depend 
largely on Federal resources, and a 
vastly increased full-time civil defense 
corps. It must also be based on regional 
planning and unified coordination with 
vital military functions. 

When the biggest weapon in the ar- 
senals of the world was a two-ton block- 
buster, a civil-defense program run pri- 
marily by our cities made real sense. 
When we thought in terms of Hiroshima- 
type atomic weapons, it was still possible 
to argue that the burdens of a civil-de- 
fense program should be borne primarily 
by our cities and States, with the Federal 
Government lending minor financial as- 
sistance and simply playing the role of 
an overall coordinator or adviser. 

But this is an age of thermonuclear 
weapons. If a single hydrogen weapon 
were dropped on New York City, all the 
resources of New England and the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States would have to be mo- 
bilized in minimizing the effects of the 
attack. 

We do not ask the city of New York to 
purchase, maintain and operate the 
fighter squadrons charged with defend- 
ing the local New York area. Neither do 
we ask the citizens of my own city, Los 
Angeles, to purchase and operate the 
Nike batteries which will be used for its 
military defense. Instead, we recognize 

that the program of providing active de- 
fense for our individual cities is prop- 
erly a national—Federal responsibility. 

The same logic calls for making civil 
defense primarily a national responsi- 
bility. Local resources and volunteer 
workers must naturally be used wherever 
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possible, and no sensible person could 
propose creating a huge Federal civil 
defense bureaucracy. Let us face it, 
however. Our cities and States—without 
major Federal assistance—simply cannot 
provide emergency housing, feeding and 
medical services to survivors in target 
areas, after an atomic-hydrogen attack. 
Federal coordination of civilian defense 
and production problems, with military 
functions in a given target area, is im- 
perative. The alternative is chaos for 
both. The Soviet air-atomic menace is 
a national danger—and we must meet it 
on the national level. 

Simple logic should carry us a step 
further. We do not expect part-time 
volunteer workers to man our interceptor 
aircraft, our guided missile battalions, 
or the antiaircraft guns which ring our. 
critical target areas. We realize instead 
that these are highly skilled activities, 
requiring the service of full-time fully 
trained personnel. 

An equal degree of skill would be re- 
quired to minimize casualties and dam- 
age following an attack against our cit- 
ies. It it is no discredit to the thousands 
of Americans now serving as civil-de- 
fense volunteers to say that the prob- 
lem of civil defense is simply too vast, 
and too complex, to be dealt with by 
an organization based primarily on vol- 
unteer help and local funds. 

The concept of Federal responsibility 
for civil defense embraces far-reaching 
programs for utilizing national resources 
to provide emergency shelters, vital sup- 
plies of food, water, and medicines, pro- 
tection of industrial facilities, and 
trained manpower. 

Trained manpower to cope with wide- 
spread disaster is crucial in civilian- 
defense programs. All Americans will 
be called upon to make sacrifices and 
to discharge their individual responsi- 
bilities in a plan for national survival. 
We need no less than a universal system 
of training for civilian defense. 

Those who are unable to serve in the 
military forces may be called upon to 
serve in the Civil Defense Corps, Each 
year many thousands of young Ameri- 
cans are rejected for military services 
because of minor physical handicaps. 
But a handicap disqualifying a young 
man for possible frontline combat duty 
need not disqualify him for an extremely 
vital role in our civil-defense effort. I 
say that we should ask such men to 
render a special service in our civil- 
defense program. They should be paid, 
of course, for the value of services ren- 
dered. This is the obvious way to lessen 
present inequality of sacrifice by giving 
such rejected draftees an opportunity 
to render our Nation services of great 
value. Here is the obvious way to cre- 
ate a full-time trained civil-defense or- 
ganization without ruinous expenditure. 
At the same time, it would provide pro- 
fessional guidance to our indispensable 
volunteer workers. 

One final point. Last year, the Con- 
gress appropriated almost $50 billion for 
the military defenses of our Nation. It 
appropriated little more than $50 million 
for the civil defense of our Nation. If 
civil defense is worth anything at all, I 
say itis worth more than one out of every 
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thousand dollars we spend for national 
security. We are not going to create an 
effective civil defense through the kind 
of appropriations which the Congress has 
been voting for this purpose over the past 
5 years. Military defense in the atomic 
age cannot be bought in bargain base- 
ments. Neither can civil defense. 

It is crystal-clear, however, that the 
Congress will not vote larger sums for 
civil defense unless both our legislators 
and their constituents understand why 
these expenditures are necessary. To 
say this is to say again that the heart 
problem of civil defense is a problem of 
education—a problem of getting the 
facts home to the American people, so 
that they will not only passively support, 
but actively demand, a real civil defense. 
Suppression of the facts regarding atom- 
ic-hydrogen weapon effects is not only 
an insane policy of self-deception but it 
is a threat to national survival. 

All our history shows that the Ameri- 
can people do not want to be spoon fed 
or mollycoddled by misguided, even if 
well-intentioned, public officials. All 
our history shows that our people will 
support adequate national security pro- 
grams, and the expenditures required for 
them, once they understand why such 
programs are necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s report of February 15, 1955, 
should be read by every American citizen. 
This report is judicious and restrained. 
It is not exaggerated. If anything, it 
could be termed an understatement of 
the known facts. 

I include this document as part of my 
remarks: 


A REPORT BY THE UNITED STATES ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION ON THE EFFECTS OF 
HIGH-YIELD NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS 


1. Considerable information on the effects 
of the explosions of atomic weapons has 
been made public by the Government since 
the first nuclear detonations in 1945. The 
handbook, The Effects of Atomic Weapons, 
published in 1950, is being revised and 
brought up to date to include the effects 
of thermonuclear weapons, as a result of the 
most recent tests at the Pacific Proving 
Grounds. References to the effects of ther- 
monuclear explosions have been made in 
several official statements, beginning with 
Chairman Strauss’ description of the phe- 
nomenon of fallout at a White House news 
conference on March 31, 1954. The follow- 
ing statement is designed to condense and 
correlate information, some of which already 
has been made public and other portions of 
which have been of a classified nature until 
now. 

2. The effects of nuclear tests are evaluated 
for civil defense planning as well as for 
military and technological purposes. So 
long as nuclear weapons are in possession 
of any unfriendly power, the Commission 
believes the American public will wish to be 
as fully informed as possible as to the nature 
and extent of the dangers of nuclear attack 
and of the protective measures that can be 
taken by individuals and communities to 
avoid or minimize those dangers if we should 
be attacked. 

3. Test conditions, which must necessarily 
form the principal basis of evaluating the 
effects of nuclear explosions, may differ 
markedly from those which might be ex- 
pected if nuclear weapons were used against 
our population in wartime. It would be dif- 
ficult to predict the size or kind of bomb 
an enemy might use against us in event of 
war, the exact means of its delivery, the 
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height at which it would be exploded, or 
the number of bombs which might reach a 
given target. Nevertheless, the facts to fol- 
low are the fundamental ones at this time. 


FOUR EFFECTS OF DETONATIONS 


4. A nuclear detonation produces four ma- 
jor characteristics—blast, heat, immediate 
nuclear radiation, and residual radioactivity. 
Of these, the first three are essentially in- 
stantaneous, while the fourth has a more 
protracted effect. The phenomena of blast, 
heat, and nuclear radiation from the detona- 
tion of a thermonuclear bomb are of the 
same nature as those of earlier and smaller 
atomic bombs. The nature of the phenom- 
ena is, in general terms, standardized 
whether the bomb be a 20,000-ton (TNT 
equivalent) atomic weapon or a thermonu- 
clear one of many times that power. The in- 
tensity and area of the blast, heat, and nu- 
clear radiation increase in relation to the 
greater energy yield of the explosion. Infor- 
mation on these effects has been extensively 
publicized; therefore, this report deals prin- 
cipally with effects other than heat and blast. 

5. Residual radioactivity, although in no 
sense exclusive to high yield thermonuclear 
detonations, does become a matter of major 
concern when a large thermonuclear device 
of the type used in the 1954 tests in the 
Pacific is exploded on or near the ground. 
The fallout of radioactivity from such an 
explosion may, under certain conditions, set- 
tle over wide areas. Therefore, the extent 
and severity of this radioactive fallout has 
been a subject of continuing study since the 
first full-scale thermonuclear tests at the 
Pacific Proving Grounds on November 1, 
1952. The results of these studies and of our 
evaluation of data obtained from the latest 
tests in the Pacific in March 1954 are de- 
scribed in subsequent parts of this report. 

6. It should be noted that if we had not 
conducted the full-scale thermonuclear tests 
mentioned above, we would have been in 
ignorance of the extent of the effects of radio- 
active fallout and, therefore, we would have 
been much more vulnerable to the dangers 
from fallout in the event an enemy should 
resort to radiological warfare against us. 


BLAST AND HEAT EFFECTS 


7. The effects of blast and heat from a 
nuclear explosion are relatively localized. 
One A-bomb of the earliest type equivalent 
to 20,000 tons of TNT (20 kilotons) would 
produce blast sufficient to destroy or damage 
seriously residences within a 1-mile radius. 
Within a radius of about a mile and a half, 
residences would be so damaged as to be 
unusable without repairs. A principal haz- 
ard to human beings would come from fly- 
ing and falling debris and from fires due to 
such causes as broken gas and electric lines 
or overturned stoves. The area in which in- 
juries to human beings would be caused by 
blast, therefore, would be about the same as 
the area of damage to structures. 

8. The United States, as announced pre- 
viously, has developed fission bombs many 
times as powerful as the first A-bombs, and 
hydrogen weapons in the ranges of millions 
of tons (megatons) of TNT equivalent. For 
these larger weapons, the blast effects can be 
calculated approximately by means of a scal- 
ing law, namely, the distance at which a 
given blast intensity is produced varies as the 
cube roots of the yields of the explosions. 

9. Similarly, the heat and burn effects of 
nuclear explosions can be estimated from 
accumulated data. These effects, of course, 
are influenced by prevailing atmospheric 
conditions. The time element also is a 
prime factor. Very large weapons deliver 
heat over an appreciably greater period of 
time than smaller weapons. A given quan- 
tity of heat from a high-yield weapon, de- 
livered over a longer period of time, will 
produce somewhat less severe burns than 
the same quantity of heat from a nominal 
detonation. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST BLAST AND HEAT 


10. The hazard from both burn and blast 
effects in the outer affected areas would be 
reduced greatly by shelter. Clothing or al- 
most any kind of shelter would reduce the 
danger of direct burns, although there might 
be some danger of clothing and structures 
becoming ignited. Shelter would materially 
reduce the hazard of blast injury by afford- 
ing protection against flying or falling debris. 
The Federal Civil Defense Administration 
has made extensive studies of shelters and 
has issued plans for several simple and in- 
expensive types which can be utilized by 
householders. However, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration recommends evacua- 
tion of the central areas of target zones on 
early warning of approaching attack. 


RADIATION EFFECTS 


11. The immediate nuclear radiation, i. e., 
the neutrons and gamma rays released in- 
stantaneously with the explosion of a large 
weapon on or near the ground, does not pre- 
sent a serious hazard beyond the area where 
heat and blast are of great concern, 


FALLOUT RADIATION 


12. However, particles with residual radio- 
activity produced by a detonation (as op- 
posed to the immediate nuclear radiation) 
may fall out over an area much larger than 
that affected by blast and heat, and over a 
longer period of time. All nuclear detona- 
tions produce radioactive materials, but the 
nature and extent of the radioactive fallout 
depends on the conditions under which the 
bomb is fired. The main radioactivity of a 
bomb's fallout decreases very rapidly with 
time—for the most part, within the first 
hours after the detonation. 


FALLOUT FROM IN-THE-AIR DETONATIONS 


13. An in-the-air explosion where the fire- 
ball does not touch the earth’s surface does 
not produce any serious radiological fallout 
hazard, The radioactivity produced in the 
bomb condenses only on solid particles from 
the bomb casing itself and the dust which 
happens to be in the air. In the absence of 
material drawn up from the surface, these 
substances will condense with the vapors 
from the bomb and air dust to form only the 
smallest particles. These minute substances 
may settle to the surface over a very wide 
area—probably spreading around the world— 
over a period of days, or even months. But 
they descend extremely slowly with the re- 
sult that, by the time they have reached the 
earth’s surface the largest part of their radio- 
activity has been dissipated harmlessly in 
the atmosphere. 


FALLOUT FROM SURFACE DETONATIONS 


14, If, however, the weapon is detonated 
on the surface or close enough so that the 
fireball touches the surface, then large 
amounts of material will be drawn up into 
the bomb cloud. Many of the particles thus 
formed are heavy enough to descend rapidly 
while still intensely radioactive. The result 
is a comparatively localized area of extreme 
radioactive contamination. Instead of waft- 
ing down slowly over a vast area, the larger 
and heavier particles fall rapidly before there 
has been an opportunity for them to decay 
harmlessly in the atmosphere and before the 
winds have had an opportunity to scatter 
them. 

15. The area of hazard from radioactive 
fallout from a surface or near-surface ex- 
plosion of a thermonuclear weapon is much 
larger than the area seriously affected by 
heat and blast. The large radioactive cloud 
of a thermonuclear explosion rises with 
great rapidity to the highest levels of the 
atmosphere and spreads over hundreds of 
square miles in the first hours. During this 
time the winds toss the extremely radioac- 
tive particles about and the pattern of the 
radioactive fallout is determined by the 
size of the particles and by the direction 
and velocities of the winds, including those 
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up to 80,000 feet and above. The nature 
of the surface of the earth on which the 
bomb is fired also must be taken into con- 
sideration. Because of these variables, it 
is impossible to apply a single fallout pattern 
to all thermonuclear detonations, even test 
explosions conducted under selected con- 
ditions. However, with adequate knowledge 
of atmospheric conditions, including wind 
directions and velocities up to high levels 
and meteorological reports, the fallout re- 
gion for any detonation usually can be pre- 
dicted with considerable accuracy. In gen- 
eral terms, the region of severe fallout con- 
tamination from the detonation of a thermo- 
nuclear weapon fired on or near the surface 
can be described as an elongated, cigar- 
shaped area extending downwind from the 
point of burst. 


FALLOUT PATTERN OF PACIFIC TESTS 


16. The thermonuclear device fired at the 
Bikini Atoll on March 1, 1954, was exploded 
on a coral island. Coral consists of calclum 
carbonate, thus the detonation’s radioactiv- 
ity was spread by particles consisting largely 
of unslaked lime which, during the hours of 
descent, was slaked by moisture in the at- 
mosphere. These particles ranged between 
one-thousandth and one-fiftieth of an inch 
in diameter and were, on the average, some- 
what adhesive. The prevailing winds were 
westerly so the bomb cloud moved generally 
to the east and deposited the radioactive par- 
ticles in varying amounts over an elliptical 
or cigar-shaped area. About 160 (statute) 
miles downwind from the point of burst the 
early fallout was observed in the form of fine 
particles which looked like snow. It began 
to fall about 8 hours after the detonation 
and continued to fall for several hours. 

17. The roentgen is the commonly ac- 
cepted unit of measurement of radiation 
dosage. A dose of about 25 roentgens of 
radioactivity received by a person over a 
brief space of time will produce temporary 
changes in the blood. A dose of some 100 
roentgens received in a short interval may 
produce nausea and other symptoms of ra- 
diation sickness. About 450 roentgens deliv- 
ered over a day or so might be fatal to ap- 
proximately half of the persons so exposed. 
However, because of the body’s repair proc- 
esses, a total radiation dose which would 
be serious if incurred in a few minutes 
would produce much less effect if spread 
over a period of years. These statements 
may be helpful in understanding the data 
which follow. 

18. The very large thermonuclear device 
exploded at ground surface during the tests 
in the Pacific on March 1, 1954, contam- 
inated an elongated, cigar-shaped area ex- 
tending approximately 220 statute miles 
down-wind and varying in width up to 40 
miles. In addition, there was a contaminated 
area up-wind and cross-wind extending pos- 
sibly 20 miles from the point of detona- 
tion. Data was collected from 25 points on 
5 atolls located from 10 to 330 miles down- 
wind (generally east) from Bikini Atoll. Due 
to an unexpected shift in the direction of 
the prevailing winds in the higher alti- 
tudes, the fallout missed the observation 
rafts that had been placed farther north 
previous to the test firing. The estimated 
contour of the pattern of fallout is, there- 
fore, based only in part on data obtained 
from actual measurements and partly on 
extrapolation, i. e., calculations based on 
known data, including factual information 
obtained during previous tests of smaller 
devices. 

19. Data from these tests permits esti- 
mates of casualties which would have been 
suffered within this contaminated area if 
it had been populated. These estimates as- 
sume: (1) that the people in the area would 
receive the maximum dose, (2) that they 
would not take shelter but would remain 
out of doors completely exposed, and (3) 
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that they would ignore even the most ele- 
mentary precautions, Therefore, it will be 
recognized that the estimates which follow 
are what might be termed extreme estimates 
since they assume the worst possible condi- 
tions. 

20. On the basis of data collected from 
the March 1, 1954, thermonuclear test in the 
Pacific, it is estimated that there was suffi- 
cient radioactivity in a downwind belt 
about 140 miles in length and of varying 
width up to 20 miles to have seriously 
threatened the lives of nearly all persons in 
the area who did not take protective meas- 
ures. During the actual tests, of course, 
there were no people in this zone. Inside 
Bikini Atoll at a point 10 miles downwind 
from the explosion it is estimated that the 
radiation dosage was about 5,000 roentgens 
for the first 36 hour period after the fallout. 
The highest radiation measurement outside 
of Bikini Atoll indicated a dosage of 2,300 
roentgens for the same period. This was in 
the northwestern part of the Rongelap 
Atoll, about 100 miles from the point of 
detonation. Additional measurements in 
Rongelap Atoll indicated dosages, for the 
first 36-hour period, of 2,000 roentgens at 
110 miles, 1,000 oentgens at 125 miles, and, 
farther south, only 150 roentgens at 115 miles 
from Bikini. 

21. Some distance farther from the point 
of detonation, at about 160 miles downwind 
and along the axis of the ellipse, the amount 
of radioactivity would have seriously 
threatened the lives of about one-half of the 
persons in the area who failed to take pro- 
tective measures. It is estimated that the 
radiation dosage at that point was about 
500 roentgens for the first 36-hour period. 

22. Near the outer edge of the cigar- 
shaped area, or approximately 190 miles 
downwind, it is estimated that the level of 
radioactivity would have been sufficient to 
have seriously threatened the lives of 5 to 
10 percent of any persons who might have 
remained exposed out of doors for the first 
36 hours. In this area the radiation dosage 
is estimated at about 300 roentgens for the 
first 36-hour period. 

23. Thus, about 7,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory downwind from the point of burst 
was so contaminated that survival might 
have depended upon prompt evacuation of 
the area or upon taking shelter and other 
protective measures. 

24. At a point of 220 miles or more down- 
wind, it is unlikely that any deaths would 
have occurred from radioactivity even if 
persons there had remained exposed up to 
48 hours and had taken no safety measures, 

25. The estimates cited above do not apply 
uniformly throughout the contaminated 
area inasmuch as the intensity of radio- 
activity within a region of heavy fallout will 
vary from point to point due to such factors 
as air currents, rain, snow, and other atmos- 
pheric conditions. Because of this and be- 
cause most persons, if given sufficient warn- 
ing, probably would evacuate the area or 
take shelter and other precautionary meas- 
ures, the actual percentage of deaths could 
reasonably be presumed to be considerably 
smaller than these estimates. 


PROTECTION AGAINST FALLOUT 


26. In an area of heavy fallout the greatest 
radiological hazard is that of exposure to ex- 
ternal radiation. Simple precautionary 
measures can greatly reduce the hazard to 
life. Exposure can be reduced by taking 
shelter and by utilizing simple decontamina- 
tion measures until such times as persons 
could leave the area. Test data indicate that 
the radiation level, i. e., the rate of exposure, 
indoors on the first floor of an ordinary frame 
house in a fallout area would be about one- 
half the level out of doors. Even greater 
protection would be afforded by a brick or 
stone house. Taking shelter in the base- 
ment of an average residence would reduce 
the radiation level to about one-tenth that 
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suffered out of doors. Shelter in an old- 
fashioned cyclone cellar, with a covering of 
earth 3 feet thick, would reduce the radiation 


level to about 1/5000, or down to a level 


completely safe, in even the most heavily 
contaminated area. Designs of shelters of 
simple yet effective construction have been 
prepared by the Civil Defense Administra- 
tion and are available to the public. 

27. Radioactive material deposited during 
fallout may or may not be visible but would 
be revealed by radiation detection instru- 
ments such as Geiger counters. Any falling 
dust or ash that can be seen downwind 
within a few hours after a nuclear explosion 
should be regarded as radioactive until 
measured by a radiation detection instru- 
ment and found to be harmless. 

28. Care should be taken to avoid the use 
of solid foods or liquids that may contain 
fallout particles. 

29. If fallout particles come into contact 
with the skin, hair, or clothing, prompt de- 
contamination precautions such as have 
been prescribed by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration will greatly reduce the dan- 
ger. These include such simple measures 
as thorough bathing of exposed parts of the 
body and a change of clothing. 

30. If persons in a heavy fallout area 
heeded warning or notification of an attack 
and evacuated the area or availed themselves 
of adequate protective measures, the per- 
centage of fatalities would be greatly re- 
duced even in the zone of heaviest fallout. 


FALLOUT PROM NEVADA TESTS 


81. Only relatively small nuclear test ex- 
plosions are conducted at the Nevada test 
site, in contrast to the tests of high-yield 
thermonuclear devices at the Pacific prov- 
ing grounds. In Nevada, as well as in the 
Pacific, all tests are planned for times when 
forecast weather conditions minimize the 
possibility of fallout hazard. Methods of 
forecasting weather patterns in these areas 
are improving steadily. High air bursts at 
the Nevada testing grounds have produced 
no significant fallout and heavy fallout from 
near-surface explosions has extended only a 
few miles from the point of burst. The 
hazard has been successfully confined to the 
controlled area of the test site. The highest 
actual dose of radiation at an off-site com- 
munity has been estimated to be less than 
one-third of the greatest amount of radiation 
which atomic energy workers are permitted 
to receive each year under the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission's conservative safety stand- 
ards, 

INTERNAL RADIATION EFFECTS 


32, Several basic facts should be kept in 
mind in evaluating the hazard from fallout 
radiation. First, radiation is not a new 
phenomenon created by the explosions of 
fission and thermonuclear weapons. Since 
the beginning of life, living things have been 
exposed constantly to radiation from natural 
sources. Cosmic rays from space constantly 
pass through our bodies. We are exposed to 
“background” radiation from radium and 
radon in the soil, water, and air. Our bodies 
have always contained naturally radioactive 
potassium and carbon. 

33. As pointed out earlier, detonations of 
all atomic weapons produce radioactivity, a 
portion of which is carried to high altitudes 
and over great distances in the form of fine 
particles. The percentage of this radio- 
activity which travels beyond the relatively 
near area of the explosion depends largely on 
the conditions under which the bomb is 
fired, the percentage being higher for in- 
the-air bursts where the fireball does not 
touch the earth's surface. The most wide- 
spread radioactivity is produced only by the 
longer-lived fission products, since the radio- 
activity of the shorter-lived products decays 
and disappears before the particles come 
down to earth in a matter of days, weeks, 
months, and even years. The longer lived 
radioactive products may be distributed over 
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the entire earth. However, as the particles 
are carried farther and farther to remote 
aeas, the possibility of significant amounts 
of fallout decreases, 


RADIOSTRONTIUM FALLOUT 


34. One of the most biologically important 
radioactive substances found in fallout is 
strontium-90. It has a long lifetime—nearly 
30 years on the average. Radiostrontium has 
a chemical similarity to calcium and, there- 
fore, when taken into the body it has a 
tendency to collect in the bones. Radio- 
strontium can enter the body in two ways— 
by inhaling or by swallowing. Normally, the 
amount inhaled would be small compared 
with the amount one might swallow. Fall- 
out material deposited directly on edible 
parts of plants may be eaten along with the 
plants, but washing the plants before they 
are eaten would remove most of this radio- 
active material. However, rainfall carrying 
the radiostrontium down to earth may de- 
posit it in the soil where it can be taken up, 
in part, by plants and incorporated into 
plant tissues, later to be eaten by humans 
or by grazing animals which, in turn, provide 
food for humans. 

35. Since the start of nuclear tests, careful 
measurements have been made of the distri- 
bution of radiostrontium in the United 
States—in the soils, in plants and animal 
tissues, in rain, in the atmosphere, and in 
all forms in which it might be expected to 
occur. The results of this study are re- 
assuring. The amount of radiostrontium 
now present in the soils of the United States 
as a result of all nuclear explosions to date 
would have to be increased many thousand 
times before any effect on humans would be 
noticeable. 

RADIOIODINE FALLOUT 


36. Among the shorter-lived fission prod- 
ucts involved in the study of internal radia- 
tion, the most biologically important is radio- 
iodine-131 with an average life of only 11.5 
days. Even though this product may be 
widely spread after a nuclear explosion, the 
possibility of serious hazard is limited by its 
relatively short life. Like the nonradio- 
active form of the element, it concentrates 
in the thyroid gland and, in excessive quan- 
tity, conceivably could damage the thyroid 
cells. 

37. Scientists of the AEC have estimated 
that the average exposure of people in the 
United States from radioiodine in the fall- 
out from the entire series of tests in the 
spring of 1954 was only a few percent of the 
annual dose that can be received year after 
year and still have no noticeable effects. 

38. These two isotopes—radiostrontium 
and radioiodine—constitute the principal 
internal hazards from the radioactivities 
produced by the detonations of atomic 
weapons, both fission and thermonuclear. 
The Atomic Energy Commission has been 
engaged for 3 years in a broad study of the 
radioactive forms of these isotopes and con- 
ducts year-round monitoring of these radio- 
activities in many locations, Any accumu- 
lation of these materials can be detected 
with great sensitivity so that ample warning 
of potential hazard could be given long be- 
fore any actual danger occurred. The 
amounts of radiostrontium and radioiodine 
which have fallen outside the areas near the 
test sites as a result of all atomic tests up 
to now are insignificant compared to con- 
centrations that would be considered hazard- 
ous to health, 


GENETIC EFFECTS OF RADIATION 


39. One other effect of radiation must be 
considered in evaluating the long-range pos- 
sibilities of hazard from nuclear detonations, 
This is the possible genetic effect upon the 
germ cells which transmit inherited charac- 
teristics from one generation to another. At 
our present stage of genetic knowledge, there 
is a rather wide range of admissible opinion 
on this subject. 
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40. In general, the total amount of radi- 
ation received by residents of the United 
States from all nuclear detonations to date, 
including the Russian and British tests and 
all of our own tests in the United States and 
the Pacific, has been about one-tenth of one 
roentgen. This is only about 1/100th of 
the average radiation exposure inevitably 
received from natural causes by a person 
during his or her reproductive lifetime. It 
is about the same as the exposure received 
from a single chest X-ray. 

41. The medical and biological advisers of 
the Atomic Energy Commission believe that 
the small amount of additional exposure of 
the general population of the United States 
from our nuclear weapons testing program 
will not seriously affect the genetic constitu- 
tion of human beings. Nevertheless, we are 
continuing our thorough study of the entire 
question and will continue to report our find- 
ings to the American people. 


SUMMARY 


42. The Atomic Energy Commission hopes 
that the information on nuclear weapons 
effects contained in the foregoing report will 
never be refiected in human experience as 
the result of war. However, until the possi- 
bility of an atomic attack is eliminated by a 
workable international plan for general dis- 
armament, the study and evaluation of 
weapons effects and civil defense protection 
measures must be a necessary duty of our 
government. 

43. Inevitably, a certain element of risk is 
involved in the testing of nuclear weapons, 
just as there is some risk in manufacturing 
conventional explosives or in transporting 
inflammable substances such as oil or gaso- 
line on our streets and highways. The de- 
gree of risk must be balanced against the 
great importance of the test programs to the 
security of the Nation and of the free world. 
However, the degree of hazard can be evalu- 
ated with considerable accuracy and test 
conditions can be controlled to hold it toa 
minimum. None of the extensive data col- 
lected from all tests shows that residual ra- 
dioactivity is being concentrated in danger- 
ous amounts anywhere in the world outside 
the testing areas. 

44. It must be recognized that in the 
event of war involving the use of atomic 
weapons, the fallout from large nuclear 
bombs exploded on or near the ground 
would create areas of hazard to civilian popu- 
lations far greater than heretofore experi- 
enced. However, as mentioned in the fore- 
going statement, there are many simple and 
highly effective precautionary measures 
which may be taken by individuals to reduce 
casualties to a minimum outside the imme- 
diate area of complete or near-complete de- 
struction by blast and heat. Many of these 
protective measures, such as shelter and de- 
contamination procedures, have been de- 
tailed by the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration. 


THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Puitern] is recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, first I 
would like to congratulate the gentle- 
men who preceded me for the excellent 
discussion they gave of this very impor- 
tant question presented to the Congress 
by H. R. 1. 

H. R. 1: AN ECONOMIC CONFUSION 


The number of industries whose exist- 
ence and prosperity are challenged and 
endangered by the reciprocal trade 
treaties is literally legion and I will not 
attempt here to set forth a complete 
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enumeration. Available statistics in- 
controvertibly indicate that the largest 
unemployment and the greatest distress 
in the Nation occur in areas where there 
is greatest import competition. Tex- 
tiles, critical materials and minerals, 
fabricated steel products, synthetic or- 
ganic chemicals, plastic bases, carpet 
goods, electrical manufacturing, bicycles, 
motorcycles, wood products, and optical 
instruments together with many other 
domestic-produced commodities and 
products are seriously affected by for- 
eign imports. 

A vivid illustration is found in the tex- 
tile industry, where textile imports have 
risen steadily and textile employment 
has declined by some 300,000 persons 
during the operation period of the 
treaties. Spokesmen for both northern 
and southern branches of the textile in- 
dustry keenly aware of the perils of for- 
eign imports have joined in urging ade- 
quate tariff duty. Managers and union- 
labor representatives have come together 
in efforts to forestall this ruinous compe- 
tition. 

Critical and strategic metals like lead, 
zinc, and copper are being progressively 
affected by foreign competition. Steady 
drops have occurred in employment in 
lumber and wood-products industries. 
Foreign chemical cartels are flooding 
American markets with competitive 
goods. 

Scientific-instruments industries pos- 
sessing vital critical skills are so sorely 
beset by cutthroat foreign competition 
that the supply of these skills so essen- 
tial for defense and warfare is steadily 
but surely diminishing. Unless desperate 
efforts are taken to conserve these vital 
skills in American scientific-instruments 
industries a national emergency or war 
would witness shortages and deficiencies 
in this type of worker that might well 
spell disaster. 

This situation was admirably and ef- 
fectively outlined by a great industrial 
statesman from my own district, emi- 
nent businessman and economist and 
student of critical industrial skills, Mr. 
Henry Woodbridge, vice president of the 
American Optical Co., whose cogent re- 
marks and timely warnings I am espe- 
cially inserting in the RECORD. 

Some New England textile cities have 
been deluged and swamped with unem- 
ployment, distress, and hardship arising 
in no inconsiderable measure from the 
impact of the trade treaties. For ex- 
ample, employment in the city of 
Lawrence, Mass., a beautiful community, 
so ably represented by my distinguished 
and amiable friend and colleague IMr. 
LANE] dropped from over 20,000 in Sep- 
tember of 1950 to 8,700 in September of 
1953 and it is estimated that at present 
perhaps over 15,000 people in that city 
are out of work. 

In Lowell, more than half of the area’s 
jobless workers are displaced textile 
workers. About the same condition ob- 
tains in New Bedford where the textile 
industry has been steadily declining and 
unemployment is marked. Similar con- 
ditions obtain in many communities 
throughout the country where, despite 
the generally high economic and pros- 
perity levels, there are many spots where 
there is extensive unemployment. 
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In my own district several communi- 
ties are affected. Workers have been 
thrown out of work and established in- 
dustrial concerns existing for over a 
hundred years have been forced to cur- 
tail their operations or go out of busi- 
ness. Several of these local areas have 
been designated as employment distress 
areas by the Government but as a conse- 
quence have not thereby been materially 
helped in securing necessary business 
through Government procurement, and 
in some instances are facing desperate 
conditions. 

In textiles, despite the fact that raw 
material and labor operations have be- 
come relatively identical throughout the 
world, there are vast, existing wage dif- 
ferentials in the industry between this 
and other nations which completely 
nullify the normal competitive advan- 
tage of the high productivity and effi- 
ciency of American industry. These 
differentials are truly colossal. The gap 
between the modern American worker 
and his European or oriental counter- 
part is so astonishingly wide that it can- 
not be bridged alone by the superiority of 
our modern scientific methods and mass 
production efficiency. 

The statistical evidence on this point 
is both voluminous and undeniable. It 
overwhelmingly demonstrates that the 
reciprocal trade treaties are slowly 
strangling many basic American indus- 
tries to death. The celebrated econo- 
mist of Harvard University, Professor 
Seymour E. Harris, rendered most signif- 
icant testimony on the question before 
the Committee, the Tariff Commission 
and the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation. This acknowledged expert, 
a painstaking and able student of eco- 
nomic problems generally and the tex- 
tile industry in particular, so far as this 
testimony is concerned, drew some very 
startling conclusions about the unfavor- 
able prospects for the textile industry 
under existing Treaty laws and national 
economic policies. 

Professor Harris cannot be regarded 
as a reactionary, in fact, he is widely 
recognized as forward-looking and pro- 
gressive in his thought. Nor is he a 
trade isolationist or a stagnated classi- 
cal economist. On the contrary, he is 
a man of broadest learning and view- 
point, possessed of keen awareness of 
national and international problems, 
particularly as they relate to economic 
factors and developments. He is a de- 
tached, impartial and disinterested wit- 
ness who contributed his time and testi- 
mony without compensation as a public 
service. After setting forth certain 
basic statistics indicating trends in the 
textile industry, Professor Harris con- 
cluded, in effect, that if current unem- 
ployment trends continue, this great 
industry would be out of business in the 
Nation in 15 years and in New England 
in 8 years. 

He effectually exploded the theory 
that under protective meaures the 
United States would be restricting free 
trade. Pointing out that the dollar is 
the only major world currency that is 
convertible and the relative absence of 
quotas and exchange control restrictions 
by this country he minimized the in- 
fluence of treaty tariff policy in solving 
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dollar shortages and promoting free 
trade. The high level of economic activ- 
ity in the United States, he asserted, is 
a factor of greater importance than 
tariffs in determining imports and em- 
phasized the discriminatory aspects of 
the trade-treaty system excessively bur- 
dening the textile industry. Branding 
the liquidation of the textile industry as 
“cruel,” he sternly opposed the view that 
trade-treaty tariff policies could solve 
dollar-shortages problems. We are much 
indebted to Professor Harris for his dis- 
cerning and brilliant analysis. 

Of course the bare statistics complete- 
ly support the views and concern ex- 
pressed by Professor Harris, by promi- 
nent industrial and labor leaders and 
others. In New England alone textile 
employment has fallen by 48 percent 
since 1951 and by 267 percent since 
September a year ago in cotton and 
rayon mills. The gravity of this situa- 
tion is focused more clearly when we 
consider the facts that in New England 
1 out of every 6 industrial jobs is in tex- 
tiles. Textile workers displaced by for- 
eign competition or other factors either 
remain unemployed, are forced to take 
lower paying jobs, or as a last resort, 
are compelled to seek public relief. 

The evidence is to the effect that these 
displaced workers are not being absorbed 
in large numbers by other industries. 
The record shows that they are being 
displaced to a great extent because of 
foreign competition of workers whose 
wages are, at highest, about a third and, 
at lowest, about a 15th of what 
American workers receive. The wages 
of American workers are 210 percent of 
those paid in Great Britain, over 1,000 
percent of those in Japan and 1400 per- 
-cent of those in India. 

To admit goods produced at such wage 
scales into this country in continuing 
and larger amounts will merely serve to 
promote a worldwide competitive strug- 
gle based on paltry wages and lowly 
living standards and can only damage, 
perhaps irreparably, the industrial 
structure of the United States and, in 
time, the free world. The American 
flax manufacturing industry, indeed, all 
soft fiber and hard fiber textile indus- 
tries, are confronted under existing 
treaties with this threatening situation. 
Unless relief is soon granted, it is clear 
that the position of many of these in- 
dustries will be entirely insupportable. 
They will have no recourse but to go out 
of business. Hundreds of thousands of 
loyal workers would lose their jobs. 

Now I would like to discuss briefly 
what other countries are doing regarding 
the admission of American-made goods 
to their markets at a time when we are 
so generously opening up the doors to 
our markets to foreign-made goods 
under the reciprocal-trade treaties. 
The dictionary defines reciprocal as 
“done or given by each to the other— 
mutual—mutually interchangeable—ex- 
pressive of mutual relationship or ac- 
tion.” Legally the word “reciprocal” is 
similarly defined as carrying the impli- 
cation of mutual and reciprocal respon- 
sibility and obligation in accordance 
with written instruments or protocols. 
The United States under the so-called 
reciprocal-trade treaties has implement- 
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ed these laws in a manner which has 
been, I reiterate, extremely generous to 
foreign countries and as a consequence 
a steadily increasing flow of foreign 
products is reaching American shores 
and moving into American markets. 

What are other countries doing by way 
of reciprocal action to implement the 
agreements and to carry out the spirit 
and letter of these laws? Many Ameri- 
can manufacturers know why it is diffi- 
cult to sell United States goods abroad. 
For example, in Britain import of most 
goods is limited by quotas, licenses are 
required on imports, dollars needed to 
buy in the United States are rationed, 
goods from the rest of the Empire get 
special, preferential, low tariffs. In 
West Germany a similar situation ob- 
tains. In France, a strict quota system 
admits only essentials, a strict import 
licensing system exists, tariffs have been 
raised and its colonies are induced to 
favor French goods. In Japan, a system 
of high tariffs, complex, tangled bureau- 
cratic custom rules, quotas and permits, 
make United States goods very costly. 

In a special report not long ago U. S. 
News & World Report editors around the 
globe compiled and listed the barriers 
generally and specifically set up abroad 
against American products and goods. 
There is scarcely a country in the world, 
they stated, that is not operating under 
systems of tariff, import and dollar con- 
trols, quotas, licenses, and other restric- 
tions on American import. 

What is worse, foreign industries 
financed, constructed and guided by 
American grants, technical advice and 
assistance have entered the world mar- 
kets on a huge scale in competition with 
American goods. The trend overseas is 
toward eliminating all American goods 
except extreme essentials. The automo- 
bile industry and household-appliances 
industry, machine-tool industry, cotton 
industry, and others supporting H. R. 1 
and favoring foreign imports on the 
theory that low tariffs and high imports 
here will make foreign exchange avail- 
able for the purchase of their products, 
are living in a fool’s paradise and I want 
to tell them right now that they are not 
going to live in that paradise for very 
long. As the special report indicated, 
in practice, foreign controls become pro- 
tectionist. In setting quotas, foreign 
officials try to fill their needs from home 
industries and to eliminate imports by 
building local manufactures. 

European markets for American auto- 
mobiles are being drastically and stead- 
ily limited. Some of the companies 
have anticipated this development by 
locating huge factories overseas but this 
is not helpful, but harmful, to Ameri- 
can labor and to the American economy. 
Indeed, because of blocked exchanges 
and other restrictions the investors in 
these industries, generally the only 
American beneficiaries of American for- 
eign manufacture programs, in the long 
run are going to find it very difficult, if 
not impossible, to get any of their money 
out of these countries. 

European nations are gradually tight- 
ening rules on imports of autos and 
parts. In time, the automobile imports 
overseas will be virtually barred, and 
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the same is true of most other American 
products, if present trends continue. 

Mexico junked a reciprocal trade 
agreement with the United States it is 
stated, in order to raise her own tariffs 
although she continues to benefit munif- 
icently from most of the tariff cuts we 
have made. Germany slapped a 12-per- 
cent duty on aluminum as soon as her 
own industry recovered. Australia set 
higher rates on canvas, internal com- 
bustion engines, and other items. New 
Zealand is planning to raise tariffs. The 
Portuguese are studying proposed tariff 
raises. Practically everywhere Amer- 
ican goods are facing exclusion or great- 
est difficulty in being admitted to foreign 
markets. Throughout the world, trade 
barriers remain very high. Many gov- 
ernments find controls suitable for their 
radical economic planning programs, 
India allows cars to come in only 
“knocked down,” but she now plans to 
eliminate assembly plants and eventu- 
ally make all her own cars. Thus, not 
only American goods, but American as- 
sembly plants and manufacturing estab- 
lishments are being excluded or slated 
for drastic regulation in many countries, 

Free trade was the dream of some 
classical economist. But like the auto- 
matic gold standard, it has gone the way 
of all flesh and not only is no longer 
a reality in most parts of the world, but 
has become virtually an impossibility to 
achieve. Only the Pollyannas of our 
State Department, the do-good, bleeding 
heart, world-state elements that have 
already done so much damage to our 
foreign policy and our economy, some 
definitely left-wing propagandists, also 
wedded to radical theories and, unfor- 
tunately, some international bankers 
and industrial business tycoons who are 
long on ready cash but short on judg- 
ment of long time economic trends in the 
world, are enthusiastically pressing for 
this policy of lop-sided reciprocity which 
is, to be sure, no reciprocity at all, since 
this Nation is making practically all the 
concessions and doing all the reciprocat- 
ing while many other nations are tight- 
ening their imports controls and in- 
augurating drastic restrictions. The re- 
ciprocal trade treaties were sponsored, 
implemented, and promoted by some who 
neither believe in our economic system 
or our free way of life. 

You do not have to be a professional 
economist to know that this course is 
going to lead this Nation to perdition. 
If we keep the door open for cutthroat 
competition by foreign goods and prod- 
ucts produced at a fraction of our do- 
mestic cost, 15 is only a question of time 
and not a long time at that—before our 
economic system will be shattered and 
wrecked. 

I am willing to help impoverished na- 
tions and people solve their governmen- 
tal and living problems and get back on 
their feet economically, socially, mili- 
tarily, and spiritually. I have voted for 
many proposals to carry out this laud- 
able objective within reason and our 
capacity. But I think that it is time 
now to make a complete, careful reap- 
praisal of our economic position in the 
world, to study existing economic trends, 
to analyze existing trade policies directed 
against our foreign and domestic mar- 
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kets, and to recognize the need—yes, the 
urgency—for keeping our own economic 
structure and system strong, vital, and 
vigorous. 

Because the present administration 
has thrown its weight and influence be- 
hind this free-trade policy, there is little 
prospect for materially changing or de- 
feating the present bill. Nevertheless, I 
regard this measure not only as unsound 
and unwise, but I warn that it contains 
the germs of disintegration and dissolu- 
tion of our great and matchless economic 
system. It could well bring our great 
economy down to ruin. 

One of the most disturbing features of 
this bill is the speed with which it has 
been catapulted through the committee 
and the Congress. The subject matter 
of this bill is of vital importance to the 
Nation and the economy. It presumes 
to deal with extremely complex economic 


and political questions. It is a measure, 


not only of great importance, but of far- 
reaching, deep-seated ramifications. 

In my humble opinion it should have 
been considered over a much longer 
period of time. Since it is not an emer- 
gency measure, it should have been con- 
sidered without the fervor, haste, and 
sense of urgency that characterized its 
legislative course. 

I have concluded, as one consequence 
of my long experience in public life, that 
there is nothing in the legislative branch 
so calculated to produce definitely bad 
results, confusion, and uncertainty as 
legislation which is rushed through the 
Congress. Such legislation merely com- 
plicates our long-run task as lawmakers 
because subsequent sessions of Congress 
must invariably seek to undo what has 
been unwisely done in haste and under 
pressure. 

The recent history of Congress is re- 
plete with instances of measures hastily 
adopted, which have had to be altered 
and materially changed to avoid harm- 
ful results of one kind or another. Haste 
makes waste, and that is just as true of 
legislation as it is of everything else. 

I am very sorry that this measure 
could not have been given more extensive 
consideration so that a moderate ap- 
proach and mature judgments might 
possibly be substituted for overzealous- 
ness, fervor, and preconceived theories. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. In connection with the 
point the gentleman is making of restric- 
tions set up by foreign countries, may I 
remind the gentleman that of the im- 
ports coming into this country 65 percent 
are on the free list. So far as America is 
concerned that is double the amount of 
items on the free list of other nations 
that are parties to the reciprocal trade 
agreements program. These restrictions 
that they set up against our exports are 
completely out of line with the restric- 
tions here in America, because only 35 
percent of the foreign imports are on 
the duty list whereas the other 65 per- 
cent are on the free list. 

Mr, PHILBIN. The gentleman has 
made a very cogent point, 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBIN. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman is making a very fine state- 
ment. May I ask the gentleman if he 
thinks the farmers realize what will hap- 
pen to their markets if our mills are 
further closed down? There will be no 
market for the milk, butter, eggs, and all 
of the farm products that they produce. 
I think the farmers sometimes do not 
realize what closing the mills and put- 
ting all of these thousands of people out 
of work will do to them. 

Mr. PHILBIN. The gentlewoman has 
as usual put her finger on a very vital 
point. I hope that the farmer does real- 
ize the implications of this legislation. 
It will result in chaos for the farmer if 
the textile market is closed down or re- 
tarded any further. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
Farm Bureau does not realize what it is 
going to do to them. Workers from all 
over the country have been getting in 
touch with me in protest, as well as man- 
ufacturers. The farmers do not realize 
what it will do to their domestic market 
which they are now assured of. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I hope that the farm- 
ers will take a realistic position in ref- 
erence to this bill and I want to thank 
the gentlewoman who is always sc much 
interested in these problems, especially 
those affecting her own district. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
RoceErs] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have asked and received 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp a full-page advertisement which ap- 
peared in the Lowell Sun. I should like 
to quote just briefly from this advertise- 
ment: 

I like living in the United States. I like 
living in Massachusetts. I like my home and 
job here in Lowell because these are matters 
of my own choice. But here is a point which 
bothers me and my wife. It's this rumbling 
in Washington about a new bill coming up 
Thursday of this week in the House of Rep- 
resentatives which will lower the tariff. It 
seems to me this is going to make a big dif- 
ference in my job, my home, and my future. 

If you vote to pass this bill to lower the 
tariff, it means that people in England who 
work for 45 cents per hour; also people in 
France who work for 43 cents per hour, Italy 
at 30 cents, and Japan at 14 cents, they will 
all be working steady but I won't. 

It’s just as simple as that. 

I'm just one of many workers all over the 
country, whose homes and jobs will be af- 
fected by the passage of this bill. If you are 
interested in me, my family, my home, and 
Lowell, please do not approve this bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
A WORRIED WORKER. 


Then it is signed by many of the big- 
gest manufacturers of the cotton-woolen 
textile industry in Massachusetts. 

It says: 

If you work for wages, own a store, run a 
business, or are a housewife, you have a deep 
interest in affairs in Washington during the 
coming few days. Along about Thursday 
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your Congressmen will be asked to vote on a 
bill to lower the tariff. Congressmen are 
sent to Washington to represent the people 
back home. But you've got to let them 
know how you feel. 

Once again our jobs and homes are in dan- 
ger because of the tariff. They are in danger 
because some people—the free traders—are 
trying to pass a bill in Congress to cut 
United States tariffs 15 percent in the next 
3 years. The free traders don’t worry about 
your job. 

Tariffs actually are supposed to even up 
the big wage gap between your pay and that 
in foreign mills. Our tariffs now are too low 
as itis. That is why imports coming to the 
United States can undersell the goods we 
make here. 

You are competing with England, where 
mill pay is about 45 cents an hour. You are 
competing with France, where it is about 43 
cents; with Italy, where it is 30 cents; and 
with Japan, where it is only 14 cents an 
hour. Our low tariffs now are no bar to im- 
ported goods, yet the United States Govern- 
ment is willing to cut tariffs again on many 
kinds of textiles to aid Japan. 

The people who want to cut tariffs say you 
can learn a new kind of work if imports kill 
your job. They say you can move some place 
else and try to find work. 

Bear in mind, and tell your Congressman, 
that if H. R. 1 becomes a law, it means Con- 
gress once more, and to a greater degree than 
ever, will have given up its constitutional 
obligation to control our foreign trade. The 
State Department will continue in the sad- 
die. If H. R. 1 passes, there is nothing your 
Congressman and Senators can do to help 
you combat imports. They might protest to 
the State Department, but it would be too 
late, because the Department again would 
have the power Congress surrendered. 


All of the people in the city of Lowell 
and the surrounding towns are asked to 
write to their Congressmen. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. PHIL HIN! 
and I have had several letters on this 
subject. I am glad to have the addi- 
tional letters coming in. I saw some 
workers today from Pennsylvania, and 
they made some very fine statements. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I want to compliment 
the gentlewoman on the excellent speech 
she made and particularly upon those 
splendid, pertinent remarks she read 
from the paper that she is evidently 
going to include as part of her re- 
marks. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Masachusetts. Yes. 

Mr, PHILBIN. It was stated very suc- 
cinctly and vividly sets forth the true 
situation that is presented to the coun- 
try. There is no way to meet the sit- 
uation that confronts the people as the 
result of these tariff cuts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 

And, they talk of a number of other 
related industries in our district and all 
over the country that will be affected 
and closed down when our textile mills 
close down. Many do not seem to real- 
ize what it is going to do to the farmers 
who will not have their local markets to 
sell their agricultural products, their 
butter, their eggs, their cheese, and other 
commodities. It is going to ruin a lot 
of those farmers. Also, there are a good 
many farmers who have mortgages at 
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the banks, and if the money is not forth- 
coming on the sale of their products, 
they will not be able to pay off their 
mortgages. I do not think some of the 
farmers realize that. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that a week's 
leave of absence be granted to my col- 
league the gentlerian from Nevada, Mr. 
Young, on account of illness, for the week 
ending February 19. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Hoeven (at the request of Mr. 
Martin), on account of official business. 

Mr. Georce (at the request of Mr. MAR- 
TIN), on account of serious illness and 
death in family. 

Mr. Prouty (at the request of Mr. Man- 
TIN), for 10 days, on account of illness of 
his wife. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. Boccs. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania and to 
include a reply to the statement of 
Charles Taft before the Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Joint Economic 
Committee on the coal industry. 

Mr. Lane and to include an article, 
notwithstanding the fact that it exceeds 
two pages of the Recor and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $260. 

Mr. Mason on the subject of the Eisen- 
hower school program and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. Scorr and to include extraneous 
matter, notwithstanding that it exceeds 
two pages of the Recorp and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $400. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Mack of Illinois and to include a 
speech. 

Mr. REED of New York. 

Mr. Rasavt, in two instances. 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan. 

Mr. Hare and include an editorial. 

Mr. ALGER and include a speech de- 
livered by the minority leader, Hon. Jo- 
SEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., in Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. QUIGLEY and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Byrp in three instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Anruso (at the request of Mr. 
Morrzn) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ZELENKO. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. Gwinn and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. For rom (at the request of Mr. Mo- 
CULLOCH). 

Mr. LEsINSKI in two instances. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, February 17, 1955, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


439. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
amendment to the budget for fiscal year 1956 
involving a reduction in the amount of 
$3,500,000 (H. Doc. No. 91); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

440. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Secretaries of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force to repro- 
duce and to sell copies of official records of 
their respective departments, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

441. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of rec- 
ords proposed for disposal pursuant to the 
provisions of the act approved July 7, 1943 
(57 Stat. 380) as amended by the act ap- 
proved July 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 434); to the 
Committee on House Administration, 

442. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port of all tort claims paid under section 2672 
of title 28, United States Code, for the period 
January 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, pur- 
suant to section 2673 of title 28, United 
States Code; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

443. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation and a list of 
the persons involved, pursuant to section 
244 (a) (5) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1952 (8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) (5)); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

444. A letter from the Deputy Maritime 
Administrator, Maritime Administration, 
Department of Commerce, transmitting the 
annual report of the Federal Maritime Board 
and Maritime Administration for the fiscal 
year 1954; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

445. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend the Act of 
June 27, 1942 (ch. 453, 56 Stat. 462), as 
amended, to make permanent the exemptions 
from duty of personal and household effects, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of February 
14, 1954, the following resolutions were 
reported on February 15, 1954: 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 141. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 3828, a bill to adjust the 
salaries of judges of United States courts, 
United States attorneys, Members of Con- 
gress, and for other purposes; without 


amendment (Rept. No. 51). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


February 16 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 142. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 1, a bill to extend 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
52). Referred to the House Calendar, 


[Submitted February 16, 1955] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 2123. A bill to repeal Public Law 
820, 80th Congress (62 Stat. 1098), entitled 
“An act to provide a revolving fund for the 
purchase of agricultural commodities and 
raw materials to be processed in occupied 
areas and sold“; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 53). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 2581. A bill to promote the na- 
tional defense by authorizing the construc- 
tion of aeronautical research facilities and 
the acquisition of land by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics necessary 
to the effective prosecution of aeronautical 
research; with amendment (Rept. No. 54). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LONG: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 55, Report on the disposition of certain 
papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. VELDE: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Annual report of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities pursuant to 
House Resolution 5, 84th Congress (Rept. 
No. 57). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 3952. A bill to amend the cotton mar- 
keting quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 58). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed 
Services. House Resolution 136. Resolu- 
tion requesting the Secretary of Defense to 
furnish the House of Representatives cer- 
tain information as to extent and cost of 
military installation (Rept. No. 56). Or- 
dered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H. R. 4045. A bill to provide for settlement 
of claims for damages resulting from the dis- 
aster which occurred at Texas City, Tex., on 
April 16 and 17, 1947; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 4046. A bill to abolish the Old 
Kasaan National Monument, Alaska, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 4047. A bill relating to the estab- 
lishment of public recreation facilities in 
Alaska, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. R. 4048. A bill to permit and assist Fed- 
eral personnel, including members of the 
Armed Forces, and their families, to exercise 
their voting franchise, and for other pur- 
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poses; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 
By Mr. BURNSIDE: 

H. R. 4049. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 so as to improve the administration 
of the program for the utilization of surplus 
property for educational and public health 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H. R. 4050. A bill to promote the further 
development of public library service in rural 
areas; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 4051. A bill to provide for the relief 
of certain Army and Air Force nurses, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4052. A bill to amend the act of Jan- 
uary 12, 1951, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions of title II of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLE: 

H. R. 4053. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to exempt cer- 
tain wheat producers from lability under 
the act where all the wheat crop is fed or 
used for seed on the farm, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 4054. A bill to encourage the im- 
provement and development of marketing fa- 
cilities for handling perishable agricultural 
commodities; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 4055. A bill to appropriate $3,460,000 
to carry out the authorized project for the 
development of New Haven Harbor, includ- 
ing construction of a channel in the Quin- 
nipiac River with a turning basin at the 
mouth of the Mill River; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

H. R. 4056. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of certain flood-control works along 
the east bank of the Mill River near New 
Haven, Conn.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H. R. 4057. A bill to provide for a deter- 
mination by the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors of the advisability of modifying 
the existing project at New Haven Harbor, 
Conn., in view of changed shipping and eco- 
nomic conditions; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 4058. A bill to extend the home-loan 
provisions of the Servicemen's Readjustment 
Act of 1944 to veterans of World War I and 
their widows; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DEANE: 

H. R. 4059. A bill to repeal section 348 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R.4060. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to allow compensa- 
tion to counsel assigned by the court in crim- 
inal cases; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. < 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 4061. A bill to provide for promotion 
by merit of employees in the postal service 
and to establish uniform procedures for 
examination and appointment of candidates 
for promotion to supervisory positions; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 4062. A bill to increase the national 
minimum wage to $1.25 an hour; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FINE: 

H. R. 4063. A bill granting exemption from 
income tax in the case of retirement an- 
nuities and pensions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 4064. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to establish a 
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program for the housing of elderly persons 
of low income; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 4065. A bill to amend the Public 
Buildings Act of 1949 so as to eliminate the 
1-year limitation on the period of leases 
of space for Federal agencies in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mrs. HARDEN: 

H. R. 4066. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 23, 1954, relating to reimbursement to 
postmasters of discontinued post offices for 
equipment owned by the postmaster; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 4067. A bill to provide that equip- 
ment for use in post offices shall be furnished 
by the Post Office Department, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H. R. 4068. A bill to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain war housing projects to 
the county of Norfolk, Va.; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HILLINGS (by request) : 

H. R. 4069. A bill to extend the benefits 
of the pension laws to certain male nurses 
who served under contract with the United 
States between April 21, 1898, and February 
2, 1901; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H.R.4070. A bill to exempt ultrahigh 
frequency television receiving sets from Fed- 
eral excise tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H. R. 4071. A bill to amend the cotton 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 4072. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide monthly insur- 
ance benefits for certain dependent parents 
of individuals entitled to old-age insurance 
benefits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 4073. A bill to improve the enforce- 
ment of laws pertaining to gambling by sup- 
pressing the transmission of certain gam- 
bling information; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 4074. A bill relating to the definition 
of the term bond“ for purposes of deter- 
mining amortizable bond premium under 
section 171 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H. R. 4075. A bill creating a Federal com- 
mission to formulate plans for the construc- 
tion in the District of Columbia of a civic 
auditorium, including an Inaugural Hall of 
Presidents and a music, fine arts, and mass 
communications center; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 4076. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic salary of postmasters, officers, super- 
visors, and employees in the postal field serv- 
ice, to eliminate certain salary inequities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 4077. A bill to amend section 12 of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, so as to provide for the 
payment of annuities thereunder to the 
widowers of female employees who die in 
service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 4078. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide a uniform rate for the 
computation of all annuities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H. R. 4079. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide that the surviving 
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widows or widowers of retiring employees 
shall automatically be entitled to an annui- 
ty equal to 50 percent of the annuity earned 
by the retiring employee without requiring 
the retiring employees to elect to take re- 
duced annuities; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 4080. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide that accumulated sick 
leave over 90 days be credited to retirement 
fund; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 4081. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide optional retirement at 
60 years after 25 years of service with full 
annuity; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H. R. 4082. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide equal benefits for sur- 
viving children of female employees as are 
provided for surviving children of male em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 4083. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to eliminate reduction in annuity 
made for surviving spouse, if spouse does not 
survive; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 4084. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to provide a full annuity 
compensation for employees involuntarily 
separated after having rendered at least 25 
years of service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 4085. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide that annuities shall be 
adjusted simultaneously with general ad- 
justments in Federal employees salaries; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 4086. A bill to extend the time within 
which local educational agencies may com- 
plete applications for payments under Public 
Law 815 in certain hardship cases; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 4087. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H. R. 4088. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide optional retirement at 
age 55 with 30 years service; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 4089. A bill to amend section 4 (a) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 4090. A bill to amend part II of title 
III of the Communications Act of 1934, so 
as to require the installation of an auto- 
matic radio-telegraph call selector on cargo 
ships of the United States carrying less than 
two radio operators, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: 

H. R. 4091. A bill to amend section 812 (d) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 with 
respect to the deduction of inheritance, suc- 
cession, or other death taxes imposed by law 
other than Federal; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4092. A bill to amend section 162 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 4093. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, acting through the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, to assist the States of 
Maryland and Delaware to reestablish their 
common boundary; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4094. A bill to provide certain decora- 
tions for outstanding and heroic conduct or 
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service by persons serving in the American 
merchant marine; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 4095. A bill to incorporate National 
Service Star Legion; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 4096. A bill to provide for the dis- 
posal of public lands within highway, tele- 
phone, and pipeline withdrawals in Alaska, 
subject to appropriate easements, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 4097. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, with respect to 
the issuance of certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity, and relating to rail- 
way property; to the Commitee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 4098. A bill to provide for studies of 
the methods of determining the amount, 
distribution, and effects of illness in the 
United States and for conducting periodic 
inventories of illness by the best methods 
developed through such studies; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 4099. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 
of new chemical additives which have not 
been adequately tested to establish their 
safety; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 4100. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 
of new chemical additives which have not 
been adequately tested to establish their 
safety; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. QUIGLEY: 

H.R.4101. A bill to provide that school 
districts which filed applications for pay- 
ments under Public Law 815, 81st Congress, 
before November 24, 1953, shall not be penal- 
ized on account of school construction con- 
tracts mrade after that date; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 4102. A bill to require the registra- 
tion of certain persons who have knowledge 
of or have received instruction or assignment 
in the espionage, counterespionage, or sabo- 
tage service or tactics of a foreign govern- 
ment or foreign political party, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4103. A bill to provide for the repre- 
sentation of indigent defendants in criminal 
cases in the district courts of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4104. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, regarding published articles and 
broadcasts by foreign agents; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4105. A bill to amend sections 1, 3, 
and 4 of the Foreign Agents Registration Act 
of 1938, as amended; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R 4106. A bill to authorize the credit- 
ing, for certain purposes, of prior active 
Federal commissioned service performed by 
@ person appointed as a commissioned offi- 
cer under section 101 or 102 of the Army- 
Navy Nurses Act of 1947, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 4107. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H. R. 4108. A bill to provide for minimum 
1955 State rice acreage allotments; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 4109. A bill to establish an advisory 
board to assist the Commission created by 
the joint resolution of December 20, 1944, in 
considering a site and design for a National 
Memorial Stadium in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H. R. 4110. A bill to authorize the modifi- 
cation of the existing project for the Great 
Lakes connecting channels above Lake Erie; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 4111. A bill to extend the existing 
authority for the loan of a small aircraft 
carrier to the Government of France; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. R. 4112. A bill to provide for minimum 
1955 State rice acreage allotments; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 4113. A bill to provide that compen- 
sation of a Federal officer or employee shall 
be subject to State tax only in the State 
where he is domiciled, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 4114. A bill to provide assistance to 
certain non-Federal institutions for con- 
struction of facilities for research in crip- 
pling and killing diseases such as Cancer, 
heart disease, poliomyelitis, nervous disor- 
ders, mental illness, arthritis and rheuma- 
tism, blindness, cerebral palsy, and muscu- 
lar dystrophy, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H.R.4115. A bill to define the surface 
rights vested in the locator of a mining 
claim hereafter made under the mining laws 
of the United States, prior to issuance of 
patent therefor, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 4116. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Indian Claims Commission to determine 
the liability for the engagement in the vi- 
cinity of Wounded Knee, S. Dak., on De- 
cember 29, 1890, and make recommendations 
in respect thereto; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 4117. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a sewage-treatment plant to serve 
the St. Joseph's Indian School, Chamberlain, 
S. Dak.; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 4118. A bill to amend section 606 (5) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating 
to the computation of the 10-year recap- 
ture period; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BURNSIDE: 

H. R. 4119. A bill relating to farm-acreage 
allotments for burley tobacco under the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

H. R. 4120. A bill to establish quota limi- 
tations on imports of foreign residual fuel 
oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 4121. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 4122. A bill to increase the national 
minimum wage to $1.25 an hour; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 4123. A bill to provide for the refund 
of the Federal excise tax on distilled spirits 
lost, or damaged by the hurricanes of 1954; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

H. R. 4124. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 

ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to pro- 
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vide annuities for widows of officers and 
employees separated from the service with 
title to deferred annuity who die before 
having established a valid claim for annuity; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 4125. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to exempt from taxation an- 
nuities of retired employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H. R. 4126. A bill to encourage a stable, 
prosperous, and productive dairy program, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H.R. 4127. A bill to exempt courses lead- 
ing to standard college degrees offered by 
nonprofiit educational institutions of higher 
learning from the provisions of section 227 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 prohibiting the enrollment of 
eligible veterans under that act when such 
courses have been in operation for less than 
2 years; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 4128. A bill to amend section 203 (J) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, to permit 
the disposal of surplus property to State 
health departments and publicly owned wa- 
ter districts; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. J. Res. 215. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide that Congress shall have power to grant 
representation in the Congress to the people 
of the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 216. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide that the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be entitled to vote in presi- 
dential elections; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLE: 

H. J. Res. 217. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to require the 
flag to be flown at certain foreign service 
posts during daylight hours; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

H. J. Res. 218. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on Internal Security; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. J. Res. 219. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim February 3 of each year as 
Dorchester Day for the observance and com- 
memoration of the deaths and the heroic 
act of Chaplains Clark V. Poling, George L. 
Fox, John Patrick Washington, and Alex- 
ander D. Goode; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 
HF. Con. Res. 85. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a House document 
the pamphlet, Our American Government, 
What Is It? How Does It Function? to the 
Committee on House Administration, 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. Res. 144. Resolution authorizing and di- 
recting the Committee on Public Works to 
conduct thorough studies and investigations 
relating to matters coming within the juris- 
diction of such committee under clause 15 
of rule XI of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. Res. 145. Resolution authorizing re- 
printing of House Document 210, 83d Con- 
gress; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By Mr. METCALF: Memorial of the Mon- 
tana Legislature relating to irrigation canal 
seepage, mosquito control, and land develop- 
ment; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
resolution of the New Jersey Legislature me- 
morializing the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Hayden-Cartwright Act of 1934 
and subsequent Federal-aid highway acts to 
provide for the elimination of provisions 
which would deprive those States of Federal 
highway aid which are spending motor fuel 
and motor vehicle tax receipts for nonhigh- 
way purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: Memorial memo- 
rializing the Congress that the continued 
excessive importation of foreign oil and its 
derivatives is inimical to the well-being of 
the United States of America and the State 
of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New Jersey, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to amend the Hayden-Cart- 
wright Act of 1934 and subsequent Federal- 
aid highway acts relative to the use of motor 
fuel and motor vehicle tax receipts for non- 
highway purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 4129. A bill for the relief of Pearl 

Luba; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 4130. A bill for the relief of Peter 
Penovich; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 4131. A bill for the relief of Joe Peno- 
vich, Lorenzo Laconi and Joseph Laconi; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. R. 4132. A bill for the relief of Bayazit 

Taygan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CLARK: 

H. R. 4133. A bill for the relief of Rem-Cru 
Titanium, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON (by request): 

H. R. 4134. A bill for the relief of Moses 

Aftergut; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DEVEREUX: 

H. R. 4135. A bill for the relief of Edoardo 
Maria Filippo Baldassare Perrone di San Mar- 
tino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 4136. A bill for the relief of Ada M. 

Funk; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 4137. A bill for the relief of Mitsuko 
A. Hachita; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 4138. A bill for the relief of Harilaos 
G. Tsironas; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL (by request) : 

H. R. 4139. A bill for the relief of Evangelia 

Focas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GRAY: 

H. R. 4140. A bill for the relief of Gabriel 
Sho-Tse Tsiang; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HARDEN: 

H.R. 4141. A bill for the relief of Vivencio 
Fernando Raymundo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 4142. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ulysses M. Roberts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HESS: 

H. R. 4143. A bill for the relief of Adib 
Farid Tabri; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H. R. 4144. A bill for the relief of Dr. Lin- 
coln Roy Manson-Hing; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 4145. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Isolina Alvarez Groton; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 4146. A bill for the relief of Adelheid 
(Heidi) Glessner (nee Schega); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H. R. 4147. A bill for the relief of Angelo 

De Vito; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4148. A bill for the relief of McFar- 
land Cockrill, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H. R. 4149. A bill for the relief of On Saik 
Chiang and Mrs. Nena Tabongbanua Yee 
Chiang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. R. 4150. A bill for the relief of Wong 

Ma Chee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 4151. A bill for the relief of Pietro 

Pipitone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 4152. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Pintos and her daughter, Eugenia Pintos; to 


the Committee on the Judiciary. 


H. R. 4153. A bill for the relief of Romilos 

Sarri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 4154. A bill for the relief of Alzbeta 
Katerina Szwabe; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 4155. A bill for the relief of Rosa 

Daschner; to the Committee on the Judici- 
By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 4156. A bill for the relief of Dr. and 
Mrs. Henri Revilliod; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4157. A bill for the relief of Bronislaw 
(John) Waz; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 4158. A bill for the relief of David 
Kehsin Wang; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SIEMINSEI: 

H. R. 4159. A bill for the relief of Maria Pas 
Singson Garcia; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 4160. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Glen Robertson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 4161. A bill to authorize former Maj. 
John R. Brown, Jr., United States Air Force, 
to accept the Air Force wings and supporting 
documents conferred upon him by the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. TUCK: 

H. R. 4162. A bill for the relief of Kahzo 

L. Harris; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H.R. 4163. A bill for the relief of Kocci- 
mides Nicolas Katsibris; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKT: 

H.R. 4164. A bill for the relief of Ahmet 
Suat Maykut; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


93. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the Wisconsin Cooperative Wool 
Growers Association meeting at Madison, 
Wis., urging the Department of Agriculture 
and the directors of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to provide for assignments by 
wool growers of the incentive payments to 
banks, credit institutions, and marketing 
agencies, including cooperatives, who have 
financed wool for growers in the past; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

94. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
board of supervisors, San Diego, Calif., rela- 
tive to the observance of the centennials of 
the opening of the Pacific overland mail; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

95. Also, petition of Vachel Davis, Eldo- 
rado, III., requesting that the action of the 
Joint Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, in 1949, that gave the Postmaster 
General full powers to select and authorize 
issuance of all special commemorative post- 
age stamps, be repealed; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

96. Also, petition of the executive director, 
the Cooperative League of the U. S. A., Chi- 
cago, III., urging the United States to con- 
tinue its support of the international tech- 
nical assistance program of the United Na- 
tions and its associated agencies; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

97. Also, petition of the secretary, Na- 
tional Association of State Racing Commis- 
sioners, Lexington, Ky., urging careful con- 
sideration be giyen the result of imposing 
additional taxes on parimutuel wagering; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

98. Also, petition of the grand knight, 
Parkway Council, No. 1433, Knights of 
Columbus, Brooklyn, N. Y., expressing sup- 
port of the principles of the proposed 
Bricker amendment to our Federal Constitu- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

99. Also, petition of the Board of Super- 
visors, Buffalo, N. Y., requesting enactment 
of legislation so that all individual persons 
be allowed an exemption of $1,200 instead of 
the $600 now allowed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

100. Also, petition of the secretary, Lith- 
uanian Americans of the City of Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N. Y., voicing gratitude to the 
United States for its sympathy and support 
extended to the cause of independence of 
Lithuania and her neighbors, Latvia and 
Estonia; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

101. Also, petition of the president, Dallas 
Geological Society, Dallas, Tex., requesting 
the enactment of legislation providing that 
the Natural Gas Act does not apply to the 
production and gathering of natural gas, the 
local sale of gas by producers or gatherers, 
and the price received by the producer or 
gatherer from such sale; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

102. Also, petition of the secretary, Huds- 
peth County Farm Bureau, Dell City, Tex., 
condemning the practice of using wetback 
labor as demanded by the United Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, in order to 
keep our organization from being black- 
listed; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

103. By Mr. MILLER of New York: Resolu- 
tion of the Board of Supervisors of Erie 
County, State of New York, memorializing 
the 84th Congress of the United States to 
enact such necessary legislation so that all 
individual persons be allowed an income- 
tax exemption of $1,200 instead of the $600 
presently allowed; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The United States Forest Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people are proudly congratulating 
a great conservation agency—the United 
States Forest Service—in celebrating, 
this month, its golden anniversary. 

The accomplishments of this fine 
organization as it pioneered in improv- 
ing, maintaining, and protecting our 
forests and streams have benefited our 
people from coast to coast. We are 
proud of this quiet, hard-working, com- 
petent group. 

It is my pleasure here to throw a little 
light on one of the many outstanding 
groups in the Forest Service organiza- 
tion. The headquarters of the Forest 
Service’s Southern Forest Experiment 
Station is located at my home, New 
Orleans. The southern station was 
established in 1921 when only a few 
visionary people looked upon timber as 
a replaceable resource. The station has 
been, and continues to be, a sturdy 
guidepost for good forestry in the lob- 
lolly- and shortleaf-pine forests of the 
mid-South, the hardwoods of the Arkan- 
sas and Tennessee uplands, the delta 
hardwoods, and the longleaf- and slash- 
pine lands of the lower South. 

Research at the southern station has 
helped make possible the tremendous 
pine-planting program underway in the 
South. The contribution of the forest 
survey in determining the extent, vol- 
ume, and condition of southern forest 
lands and in appraising probable future 
timber requirements has been of ines- 
timable value to wood-using industries 
and in stabilizing communities. Re- 
search in the growth and economic pos- 
sibilities of farm woodlands is showing 
the way toward an improved standard of 
living for thousands of small farm-forest 
landowners. 

Yes; the foresters of the southern 
station are doing a great job—but they 
have an even greater job yet to do. 

The census people say that as a na- 
tion we are now using more industrial 
wood and wood products than ever be- 
fore. We sometimes forget that in addi- 
tion to lumber, plywood, poles, crossties, 
and piling, many of our everyday com- 
modities come from wood—paper, boxes, 
rayon, cellophane and plastics, to name 
just a few. And each year new products 
are added to the list. The census peo- 
ple further tell us there are 164 million 
people in the United States, and that in 
less than 20 years the figure will be 
raised to 210 million. Forty-six million 
more Americans will be demanding more 
and more wood. 

Where are we to get this wood? There 
is no doubt about it, our forests from 
Oregon down to Louisiana and up to 


Maine must be managed at their best 
to meet the demand. Within our South- 
land, the region with one of the greatest 
forest potentials is the Longleaf Slash 
Pine Belt. This region blessed with high 
rainfall and long growing season lies 
across the lower South from east Texas 
and Louisiana to Georgia and Florida— 
50 million acres of some of the best tim- 
berland in America, but 50 million acres 
growing trees at less than one-fourth 
capacity. These capable lands are grow- 
ing 20 good trees where they should be 
growing 100. 

America can no longer afford the lux- 
ury of idle, or even half-idle, land. 
America needs the wood and the people 
of the forest commmunities need the 
steady jobs—steady jobs that produc- 
tive forests can offer. 

The lower South supports a growing 
population of 10 million people—people 
who have lived on the land in the past— 
people who are inseparable from the 
land in the future. Yet, in this era of 
general prosperity there are still many 
unstable communities in the Longleaf 
Slash Pine Belt—communities with sub- 
marginal incomes. 

Good forestry and forest research are 
making great strides: Much has been 
accomplished, but many tough problems 
remain. The extensive planting of 
southern pines has been a real help, but 
the problems go much deeper. For ex- 
ample, we need better ways of using or 
removing low-quality and worthless 
weed trees now encumbering southern 
forests. Important forest management 
research in the longleaf-slash pine for- 
ests of Louisiana, Mississipppi, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida must be continued 
and strengthened to keep pace with the 
requirements of southern industrial de- 
velopment. 

More and more people are becoming 
familiar with the many pine seedling 
nurseries throughout the South, with the 
tremendous job they are doing and have 
left to complete. Last year 60 million 
pine seedlings were grown in Louisiana 
alone, yet at the present rate of plant- 
ing it will take more than 50 years to 
do the job. Research and industry to- 
gether must find ways to speed the task 
of reforestation—perhaps by planting 
seeds directly on areas needing restock- 
ing instead of seedlings grown in nur- 
series and by finding ways of making 
our best trees produce more seed. 

Another problem is the growth of 
longleaf pine—one of the finest timber 
trees in the world. Longleaf seedlings 
often grow less than a foot in height 
during their first 10 years. This delay 
costs the South colossal volumes of wood 
annually—wood that could provide 
steady jobs for the people in the forests 
and in the mills. If research can solve 
the problem, the solution will be a spec- 
tacular achievement with Southwide 
application. 

Most of the beef cattle in the lower 
South graze part or all of the year on 
forest ranges. Although these forest 
ranges produce tons of grass and good 


grazing, meat production per animal is 
too low. We need more efficient ways 
to convert this grass to beef, and we must 
also learn how to profitably raise timber 
and cattle simultaneously. : 

Forestry is not the mere growing of 
trees. If America is to remain strong, 
our forests must produce high-quality 
materials—both timber and forage, and 
in large volumes, in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Pulp and paper mills are 
playing a greater and greater part in 
the southern forest economy. Less than 
20 years ago, only 31 paper mills were 
operating in the South. Today there are 
67 and more are under construction. 
What is the impact of these mills? We 
must learn how to grow and how to use 
our forests to supply the demands of 
both pulp mills and sawmills. 

These are just a few of the problems 
that we are counting on the Forest Serv- 
ice to help solve. Forests mean jobs and 
payrolls. The history of the world has 
shown that depleted forests and depleted 
nations go hand in hand. But thanks 
to men of vision, America’s forests are 
a renewable resource managed for per- 
manency. We congratulate the Forest 
Service at its golden anniversary—and 
we expect even greater accomplishments 
during the next 50 years. 


Residual Oil Versus Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, when Mr. Charles P. Taft, 
president of the Committee for a Na- 
tional Trade Policy, testified before the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, he took it upon himself to act as the 
champion for the entire foreign trade 
program, and in doing so belittled the 
effects which the importation of oil and 
glass in competition with domestic in- 
dustry and labor was having upon our 
national economy. 

Mr. Taft, in his appearance before 
these committees as president of the 
Committee for a National Trade Policy, 
although he did not mention it, was not 
entirely unselfish in his presentation. 
Mr. Taft, if he is not now, has been in the 
past, registered as the agent for a foreign 
government representing the govern- 
ment of Venezuela and the Venezuelan 
Chamber of Commerce. Therefore, 
when, in Mr. Taft's statement, he de- 
votes some very specific, pointed remarks 
to the efforts of the coal industry to ob- 
tain relief from the damaging imports 
of foreign oil which have greatly reduced 
coal’s market on the east coast, he joins 
in a very well organized and highly fi- 
nanced campaign being conducted by 
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some of the richest and most powerful oil 
companies, to destroy vital segments of 
our industry. 

Mr. Taft, as well as other spokesmen 
for the major oil companies, seven of 
whom control the entire world petroleum 
market, attempt to belittle, discredit, 
and destroy an industry that supplies 
the Nation's biggest source of energy 
that keeps the electric power and steel 
industries operating, and which is the 
keystone of the prosperity of the rail- 
road, chemical, and other related indus- 
tries. 

The coal industry, in an appearance 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which is now considering a pro- 
posed extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, testified that the coal 
industry must have a quota limitation on 
residual fuel oil imports if it is to re- 
main competitive in the large east coast 
energy market. The coal industry has 
not asked for absolute elimination of the 
imports of foreign oil. The request has 
been modest and only asks that the 
House committee write into the Trade 
Agreements Bill, and that Congress vote 
it, an amendment limiting foreign oil 
imports, including residual oil imports, 
to 10 percent of the domestic demand for 
petroleum products in the corresponding 
quarter of the previous year. Such a 
formula would mean only that the level 
of imports that would be permitted 
would be the same as the level of im- 
ports which prevailed during the post- 
war period from 1946 to 1951. 

I support that request as reasonable— 
so do a growing number of my colleagues. 

The reaction of the oil industry spokes- 
men, including Mr. Taft, has been one 
of hysterical denunciation of the coal 
industry. In addition, the oil industry 
spokesmen and Mr. Taft have made 
statements and quoted figures, in at- 
tempts to disparage the coal industry’s 
contention, which are deliberately mis- 
leading. 

In his statement before this commit- 
tee, Mr. Taft asked for all the facts, not 
the selected ones which coal spokesmen 
and their auxiliaries bring to this com- 
mittee.” Then Mr. Taft cited facts of 
his own which add up to half-truths and 
untruths. Mr. Taft asks for facts. Well, 
let us have the facts about the amount of 
coal displaced by oil imports. Coal pro- 
ducers and coal shippers, shipping to in- 
dustries and public utilities on the east 
coast, know the reason for the discon- 
tinuance of these shipments to their East 
customers. As an example, a coal pro- 
ducer or shipper has an order with an 
industry for a certain tonnage of coal. 
He is notified that shipments must be 
discontinued. He is given the reason; if 
not, he requests it. Now, by simple ad- 
dition, the total number of tons of coal 
displaced, added up, totals approxi- 
mately 32 million tons per year. It is 
just as simple as that, and it is accurate. 

The coal industry does not need the 
juggling of figures as to railroads and 
natural gas and light fuels, and the ton- 
nage lost to other industries. I do not 
know what “other industries” mean, nor 
do I know what he means by “light 
fuels.” But the facts are as I have stated 
above about the loss of tonnage. 
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Does Mr. Taft think for one moment 
the amount of residual oil being shipped 
to the United States is not displacing 
coal at all? What is being done with it? 
What is the purpose of shipping it then? 

He said that heavy residual fuel oil 
consumption increased by only 11 mil- 
lion tons coal equivalent in the United 
States between 1947 and 1953. Actually, 
the increase of foreign residual fuel oil— 
including that refined from foreign 
crudes—increased from 17 million tons 
coal equivalent in 1946 to 47 million tons 
coal equivalent in 1954, or an increase of 
30 million tons. 

The fact is that foreign fuel oil repre- 
sents a type of competition without end 
or limit, with the capacity—through 
dump pricing and shifting the cost to 
other oil products—to drive coal com- 
pletely off the east coast. Foreign oil 
has taken over approximately 50 per- 
cent of the coal competitive energy mar- 
ket on the east coast. 

Mr. Taft said shutting out residual 
oil would definitely hurt American man- 
ufacturers in 30 States employing 30,000 
people in manufacturing for export to 
Venezuela. But the damage already 
done to the coal industry has contributed 
to a decline of employment in American 
coal mining from 400,000 men in 1950 
to 214,000 in 1954, has cost the coal 
miners $81 million in wages or the equiv- 
alent of 25,000 jobs for 1 year, and cost 
railroad labor $44 million in wages. Ap- 
proximately 75,000 miners went off the 
payrolls in 1954 alone. 

Mr. Taft said that the real employ- 
ment problem in coal mining is the 
turn to strip mining which he said ac- 
counts for fully 25 percent of total 
bituminous production. Actually, strip 
mining production in 1953—the latest 
year for which statistics are available— 
represent only 23.1 percent of the total 
national production of bituminous coal. 
In 1947, strip-mine production repre- 
sented 22.1 percent of the total national 
production—an increase of only 1 per- 
cent in 6 years. These facts are cer- 
tainly far different from those presented 
by Mr. Taft in support of his misinfor- 
mation that “the real employment prob- 
lem in coal mining is the turn to strip 
mining.” 

The number of strip mines has de- 
clined from 1,750 in 1947 to 1,554 in 
1953; production has declined from 
139,395,000 tons in 1947 to 105,448,000 
tons in 1953 and the number of men em- 
ployed in strip mines has fallen from 
43,338 in 1947 to 31,088 in 1953. 

Mr. Taft says, This is a technological 
change opposed as vigorously by the 
United Mine Workers as is the importa- 
tion of residual oil, but with less pub- 
licity.” 

The United Mine Workers do not op- 
pose, never have, technological changes. 
Their vigorous opposition of strip mining 
has been against the nonunion strip 
miners. Historically the United Mine 
Workers have encouraged technological 
improvements in coal mining. It is 
exemplified by the fact in the United 
States the average production of coal 
per day is 8 tons. In England and on 
the Continent where these changes were 
opposed by the union, the average is 11⁄2 
tons per man per day. 
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At the mine the cost is lower than it 
is abroad. 

Mr. Taft in his statement, implied that 
with a bituminous coal production of 400 
million tons in 1954, the addition of only 
70 million tons would be ample for this 
country’s war needs. The actual facts 
do not support Mr. Taft’s statement. In 
the first year of World War II, the re- 
quirements for coal rose 130 million tons 
and coal supplied 82 percent of the 
grand total added energy needs in the 
first year of the war. Likewise, Mr. 
Taft failed to mention that in World 
War II the supplies of foreign oil on the 
east coast received by tanker, dropped 
93 percent as a result of submarine 
sinkings. 

Seemingly, Mr. Taft attempts to pre- 
sent himself as a technical expert in coal 
production when he says “existing mines 
by going to a full week without over- 
time, could add 150 to 200 million tons 
ayear.” Mr. Taft assumes that the cur- 
rent production capacity of the bitumi- 
nous coal industry is 670 million tons 
annually. That figure is for 1953 and 
it ignores completely the current avail- 
ability of manpower and the condition 
of the necessary machinery and equip- 
ment to produce coal. Between Octo- 
ber 1953 and October 1954, according to 
the Bureau of Mines, there was a reduc- 
tion of 74,000 miners. The Bureau of 
Mines figure of capacity is directly re- 
lated to days worked and number of 
employees. With the indicated reduc- 
tion of employees by 27 percent, the po- 
tential capacity is cut proportionately. 
On that basis mine capacity as of Octo- 
ber 1954 would have been more nearly 
at less than 500 million tons. 

As a matter of fact, as of now the 
anticipated coal mine production for 
1955 is much less than 500 million tons— 
more nearly 400 million tons. 

Mr. Taft makes the categorical state- 
ment “that there is no evidence that 
shutting out residual oil helps coal,” and 
then he continues with a personal obser- 
vation that he personally found “that 
the mines in southern Kentucky and 
Tennessee on the Southern Railroad at 
least, had no competition from residual 
oil since the last reduction in freight 
rates down there.” These statements 
are wholly untrue. In the first place, 
foreign oil today potentially displaces. 
32 million tons of coal equivalent, prin- 
cipally in the east coast energy markets. 
In fact, through operation of various 
price understandings and market agree- 
ments within the oil cartel, bituminous 
coal is now virtually wiped out of the 
east coast energy market, and if the flood 
of imported oil continues, it will be 
wholly eliminated. The present coal dis- 
placement by foreign oil represents ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the total pro- 
duction of coal in the principal coal min- 
ing States of West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, and such a tonnage reduction 
sponsors a chain reaction which affects 
the entire coal producing areas. 

Mr. Taft’s statement regarding the 
mines in southern Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee is contradicted by the President 
of the Southern Appalachian Coal Oper- 
ators Association, which is made up of 
the coal mine owners in southern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, who in a telegram 
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to the chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, says: 

Regarding Mr. Taft’s testimony that coal 
mines Southern Appalachian area particu- 
larly those located on Southern Railway have 
been materially helped in competition with 
residual oil by reduction in freight rates. 
Reduced freight rates have helped a few cases 
in competition with natural gas but cannot 
find in any instance of help in competition 
with residual oil sufficient to regain or hold 
coal in these seaboard markets. 


The record shows that residual fuel oil 
imports are being dumped primarily in 
one geographic area, namely the east 
coast, the heart of our industrial arsenal, 
This foreign residual oil originates in the 
main from Venezuela, which today is liv- 
ing on a level of prosperity unequalled 
by any section of the United States, prin- 
cipally because the majority of the in- 
come in Venezuela is derived from taxes 
amounting to 50 percent of the value of 
the petroleum products which it ex- 
ports—90 percent to the United States. 

It is time for the Congress to end the 
folly of destroying a major portion of 
our domestic industry, namely coal min- 
ing and domestic oil production, with 
unreasonable and excessive importations 
of foreign oils. Further, it is time for 
the oil industry spokesmen, including Mr, 
Taft, to temper presentations, such as 
that made before these committees, with 
some factual research and reasonable- 
ness so that the consideration of their 
own selfish interests might be leavened 
somewhat by a respect for American 
businessmen and workers, who today are 
being seriously and vitally affected eco- 
nomically by trade advantages granted 
to foreign nations, 


Opposition to H. R. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
ur. der leave to extend heretofore granted, 
I am inserting in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing statement in opposition to the 
extension of the so-called reciprocal 
trade agreements: 


TWELVE KEY FACTS ABOUT H. R. 1 


H. R. 1, introduced by Representative JERE 
Cooper, Democrat, Tennessee, proposes to 
extend the Trade Agreements Act. In the 
process it would grant the State Department, 
via the President, broad new powers for low- 
ering United States tariffs and firmly com- 
mitting the United States to GATT (the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade). 

This bill has unleashed an intense debate. 
For this debate to produce results in the 
national interest all the pertinent facts 
must be squarely considered. Herewith are 
summarized 12 facts which are compellingly 
pertinent. 

NotTe.—The content of H. R. 1 may change 
or become entangled with other bills during 
the legislative process. The references here 
are current as of February 12, 1955. 
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I. RIGHT NOW UNITED STATES TARIFFS ARE 
AMONG THE LOWEST IN THE WORLD 


United States tariffs, now at their lowest in 
history, average only 5.1 percent of the value 
of imports. This represents sharper reduc- 
tions than have been made by most other 
industrial nations; a 68-percent reduction 
of the 1937 average. 

By comparison, Switzerland’s tariffs aver- 
age 8.1 percent of imports, and have been 
reduced only 47 percent since 1937; France 
averages 10.6 percent, 43 percent of 1937; 
and Great Britain averages 25.6 percent, 
which is 20 percent above 1937. 

Among the industrialized nations of the 
West only Denmark, Sweden, and Western 
Germany have reduced their average tariff 
level since 1937 by as large a percentage as 
the United States. However, even in 1937 the 
United States had a lower average than Swe- 
den and Germany. Denmark is the only one 
which was lower then and remains lower 
now. 

Nore.—Tariff comparisons tell only half 
the story. Import quotas, currency restric- 
tions, monopolies, government trading, car- 
tels, and other devices are far tighter bar- 
riers to free trade than tariffs. Because, ex- 
cept with respect to quotas on agricultural 
products subject to price supports, the 
United States does not engage in these prac- 
tices; it actually permits freer trade than any 
other industrialized country in the world. 


Il. THE FULL IMPACT OF THE RECENT UNITED 
STATES TARIFF DECLINE HAS NOT YET BEEN 
FELT 


The first cuts, following the original Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934, came while the world 
was still struggling with the effects of a 
worldwide depression. Since then World 
War II, the fighting in Korea and Indochina, 
the continuing cold war and repeated injec- 
tions of economic aid by the United States 
have distorted the historical patterns of 
trade. Only now are other nations ap- 
proaching full production. 

But even during this disturbed period 
United States imports reached a sustained 
level of nearly $11 billion—four times prewar 
value, twice prewar volume. 


III. TARIFFS AFFECT LESS THAN ONE-THIRD OUR 
TOTAL IMPORTS 


Foreign countries earn dollars, and the 
United States buys its needed imports, for 
the most part, without any tariff interference 
at all. In considering the effect of tariffs 
on imports it must always be remembered 
that tariffs affect less than a third—83 billion 
out of a total imports of $10.8 billion. A 
pertinent section of the United States tariff 
policy statement by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development—November 1954—it fol- 
lows: 

“Only a part of our imports are subject to 
tariffs or other import restrictions. Of our 
total annual imports of approximately $10.8 
billion in 1951, some $6 billion consisted of 
products which enter free of duty or quota 
restrictions. The rest—some $4.8 billion an- 
nually—were subject to tariff duty or import 
quotas. This $4.8 billion included some $2.5 
billion of finished and semifinished manu- 
factures, $1.8 billion of agricultural products 
and $500 million of metals and minerals. Of 
this $48 billion of imports, however, only 
about $3 billion were subject to import 
quotas or to tariffs sufficiently high to have 
an appreciable effect on the volume of im- 
port. This $3 billion consisted for the most 
part of agricultural products and finished 
manufactures.” 


IV. OTHER COUNTRIES HAVE NOT RECIPROCATED 

Though foreign countries have made some 
nominal concessions American exporters still 
face such barriers as— 

Automobiles, charged 63 percent duty in 
India, 30 percent to 40 percent in Japan, 15 
percent to 8314 percent in the United King- 
dom, and 15 percent to 30 percent in France, 
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Machinery, charged 10 percent to 25 per- 
cent duty in Britain, 6 percent to 30 percent 
in France, 15 percent to 30 percent in Japan, 
5 percent to 40 percent in Italy. 

Synthetic textiles (including rayon), 
charged 20 percent to 35 percent in France, 
25 percent to 27 percent in Italy, 22 percent 
in Norway, 17 percent to 24 percent in Bel- 
gium, and 50 percent in India. 

Cotton manufactures, charged 15 percent 
to 30 percent in the United Kingdom, 7 per- 
cent to 30 percent in Germany, 15 percent 
to 25 percent in Italy, 18 percent to 30 per- 
cent in Indonesia, and 15 percent to 274% 
percent in Canada. 

Grains, charged 15 percent to 30 percent in 
France, 15 percent to 20 percent in Ger- 
many, 25 percent to 30 percent in Italy, 10 
percent to 15 percent in Sweden. 

In addition, many countries employ side 
devices which effectively limit, or even ban, 
the import of United States goods into their 
markets. 

These devices, perfected by the Nazi 
economist, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, include: 
Import quotas, currency restrictions, state 
trading, monopolies, barter deals, and car- 
tels. The use of such devices has increased 
markedly during the so-called reciprocal 
trade period. 

There has been much talk about relaxing 
such restrictions but little “do.” 

For example, Great Britain has at last 
agreed to admit a few United States cars on 
trial—650 to be exact—but subject to duties 
and taxes which bring the price of an Ameri- 
can-made Chevrolet in the British market to 
about $6,000. 

France recently announced liberaliza- 
tion for certain selected items—e. g., cotton 
yarns (but not fabrics), threshing machines 
(but not tractors), and so on. But at the 
same moment France turned around and 
imposed a special import tax of 10 to 15 
percent on the items thus liberalized. And 
even these concessions did not apply to 
imports from the United States, only to im- 
ports from other European countries. 

Nore.—Although Great Britain employs 
such devices freely, and in addition main- 
tains tariffs at a level 20 percent above 1937, 
the New York Herald Tribune for January 3, 
1955, quoted R. A. Butler, British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as saying: 

“We expect some improvement in their 
(United States) trade practices before there 
is any question of lowering our barriers any 
further or indulging in any further non- 
discrimination.” 


v. OUR FREE WORLD ALLIES DO NOT NEED LOWER 
UNITED STATES TARIFFS TO PROSPER 


Congress was told a year ago that further 
cuts in United States tariffs were needed 
then to foster world trade and bolster the 
economy of our allies. 

Congress refused. Instead it obtained an 
agreement by the State Department to make 
no further cuts for a year. 

Here are examples of what actually hap- 
pened in 1954, without the benefit of ad- 
ditional tariff cuts by us: 

1. Italy’s national income rose 4 percent, 
and its exports 10 percent. 

2. Austria's income rose 10 percent as a 
result of increased trade and production. 

3. The Netherlands’ prosperity lured cap- 
ital from all over the world; securities on 
the Amsterdam Exchange are now at their 
highest point since World War II. 

4. West Germany anticipates an 8 percent 
rise in the gross national product in 1955, 
and a continuing expansion of exports. Be- 
tween 1949 and 1953 exports more than quad- 
rupled, while imports doubled; credit not 
tariffs has been the exporters’ main problem, 

5. “Britain Is Tasting New Prosperity As 
Exports Spurt”—headline from New York 
Times, January 3, 1955. 

6. “Persisting Boom Is Seen by Swiss“ 
“Prosperity Based on Demand for Manufac- 
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tures, Credit and Domestic Building! —head- 
line from New York Times, January 9, 1955. 

7. “Rise in Finn’s Timber, Paper Exports 
Helps Puncture Pessimistic Forecasts“ 
headline from New York Times, January 9, 
1955. 

8. A flourishing export trade gave Portugal 
an exceptionally prosperous year; as expressed 
in a New York Times headline—January 4, 
1955, Nation Goes on Buying Spree.” 

In contrast, the United States experienced 
a temporary falling off in 1954. 


VI. LABOR RATES IN OTHER COUNTRIES REMAIN AT 
ONE-THIRD TO ONE-TENTH UNITED STATES 
SCALE 


Here are comparative average hourly earn- 
ings for industrial workers in the United 
States and other countries (1952-53 figures) : 


United States 
Switzerland 


Notes. —At one time better machines and 
more skilled workers enabled the United 
States to compete with low labor costs im- 
ports. Now- largely due to United States 
ald and assistance programs—other indus- 
trial nations have machines as modern and 
efficient as any we own, and for the most part 
their workers are as skilled as ours. A recent 
study by the National Industrial Conference 
Board indicates that at the same time the 
real wage gap is spreading, not narrowing. 


VII. IMPORTS FROM CHEAP LABOR AREAS DO HURT 


Industries already affected include coal, 
textiles, footwear, glass pottery, and china, 
electrical equipment, lead and zinc, ship 
building, fishing, and dozens of others. In 
the textile industry alone, which has been 
severely affected by competition from Japan 
and other low wage countries, the number 
employed declined by 260,000 in 3 years. 
New England mills took the brunt of this 
loss; but even in the South, where the most 
modern mills are located, there was a loss of 
40,000 jobs. 

State Department negotiators not long 
ago cut the rate on watches. Last fall the 
President had to restore the old rate. Too 
many workers in the United States watch 
industry, whose precision skills are needed 
for defense, were losing their jobs—and 
skills—because of imports. 

Workers in the following industries are 
also threatened: chemicals, radio, and elec- 
tronic equipment, machine tools, synthetic 
fibers, plastic materials, and—looking at the 
list proposed for the next round of nego- 
tiations by the State Department—literally 
hundreds of others. 

N. B.: H. R. 1, in fact, excepts nothing. 
It invites a reduction of from 15 to 50 per- 
cent in every single rate now in effect, no 
matter how often or how deeply cut in the 
past. 

VIII. THE “PERIL POINT’ AND THE “ESCAPE 
CLAUSE” ARE VIRTUALLY MEANINGLESS 


Under the “peril point” the United States 
Tariff Commission is required to determine 
whether or not a proposed cut will injure 
domestic industry. But such a finding does 
not bind State Department negotiators. In 
the past the Commission’s findings have 
been ignored in favor of a hoped for and 
often meaningless concession from foreign 
governments. H. R. 1 would make possible 
the continuation of this practice. 

Similarly, the much talked of “escape 
clause” is no sure remedy for injury to 
American producers and workers. The 
Tariff Commission's recommendations of re- 
lief can be, and usually are, rejected on ad- 
vice of the State Department which fears the 
resentment of other countries, 
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IX. GOVERNMENT HANDOUTS ARE NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR JOBS 


Some H. R. 1 supporters have introduced 
bills to provide Government aid, at the ex- 
pense of the general taxpayer, for workers 
thrown out of their jobs by import competi- 
tion—after the injury has been done. Even 
the Randall Commission, which originated 
the H. R. 1 plan, could not go along with this 
idea. It substitutes a Government dole for 
a man's wage, or requires workers to move 
from their homes to strange areas—much as 
is done in totalitarian countries. There is 
no way to estimate the cost in advance—it 
could and probably would run into billions. 


x. H. R. 1 WOULD ESTABLISH AN ENTIRELY NEW 
NATIONAL POLICY ON TRADE AGREEMENTS— 
THE UNITED STATES MAKES CONCESSIONS BUT 
GETS NONE IN RETURN 


Heretofore our trade agreements have re- 
quired foreign countries to make concessions 
to us, no matter how nominal, in return for 
any concessions we make. H. R. 1 abandons 
this principle. 

Right now the State Department is rush- 
ing plans for round-robin negotiations with 
33 other countries beginning in Geneva next 
month. It has openly announced its inten- 
tion to offer wholesale concessions in United 
States tariffs as a means of inducing these 
other countries to open their markets to 
Japan. H. R. 1 expressly permits this one- 
sided deal. 


XT. H. R. 1 CAN INVOLVE THE UNITED STATES IN 
GATT (GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND 
TRADE( WHICH SUBJECTS THE TRADE OF MEM- 
BER NATIONS TO INTERNATIONAL CONTROL, 
DESPITE OPPOSITION BY CONGRESS 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade provides for a new international organ- 
ization empowered to sponsor and police a 
comprehensive code of trade practices among 
member nations. These rules would cover 
the whole range of trade, including farm 
products and minerals as well as manufac- 
tured goods. 

The Constitution assigns responsibility for 
the regulation of foreign commerce to Con- 
gress. By previous Trade Agreements Acts 
Congress has delegated a large part of this 
responsibility, via the President, to the State 
Department. It has always refused, how- 
ever, to allow the State Department to re- 
delegate such power to an international body, 
in which we would have only one vote. 

H. R. 1, although amended by committee 
to appear neutral on GATT, still contains 
language which permits the State Depart- 
ment to commit the United States to GATT 
without congressional knowledge of that 
agreement's changing provisions. 


XII. UNITED STATES TARIFFS DO NOT CONTROL 
UNITED STATES IMPORTS 


The policies of foreign producers, much 
more than present United States tariff rates, 
determine when, what, and how much they 
export to the United States. Since the war, 
for example, British manufacturers have 
sent most of their exports to countries in 
the sterling area, where they are protected 
from outside competition by tariffs, import 
licensing systems, and currency restrictions. 

In 1952, however, when some of the ster- 
ling area markets closed up following collapse 
of the Korean war boom, the British quickly 
shifted. England's exports to the dollar 
area jumped 50 percent almost overnight— 
without any United States tariff changes. 

United States tariffs, in fact, are now the 
least obstacle to world trade. Changeable 
policies of other countries, reflected in 
changeable import quotas, changeable cur- 
rency restrictions and the like, are the real 
difficulty. 

Nork.—More than a year ago Bernard 
Baruch said the agitation for lower tariffs 
in the United States is serving only to pro- 
vide other nations “with an excuse for blam- 
ing their troubles on the United States and, 
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by feeling sorry for themselves, to overlook 
what they must do on their own.” 

In his column on January 13, 1955, Walter 
Lippmann pointed out: 

“I wonder whether this (the campaign for 
lower tariffs) puts the real problem in its 
proper focus. Perhaps we can reach a clearer 
definition of that problem by saying that the 
main trouble today is not the level of the 
tariff rates. In the United States they are 
by and large not exorbitantly high any 
longer. 

“The real problem is economic warfare. 
All the governments have armed themselves 
with legal powers which they use to interfere 
with the international markets for goods. 
They use them offensively and they use them 
defensively to cut down, to cut off, to divert, 
to penalize, to subsidize buying and selling 
so that the pattern of transactions is dif- 
ferent from what it would be under the free 
operation of supply and demand. * * * 

“The characteristics of these weapons of 
economic warfare is that they are not 
fixed rules and laws of trade but are operated 
by administrative decisions made, often un- 
der political pressure, by bureaucracies, * * * 

“The essential condition of economic peace 
is that trade among friendly nations should 
not be subject to the arbitrary acts of admin- 
istrative and political officials, that trade 
should be subject to laws enacted delib- 
erately and openly and after debate and not 
changeable except by equally careful de- 
liberation," 


Pay Raise Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment made by me before the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service on 
Tuesday morning, February 15: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JAMES M. 
QUIGLEY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 19TH DIS- 
TRICT, PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE COMMITTEE 
ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 15, 1955 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you and express my views on 
legislation affecting the welfare of Federal 
employees. 

I submit these propositions: 

Postal employees deserve an increase in 


y. 

All other classified employees deserve an 
increase in pay. 

Neither pay bill should be dependent upon 
the other; neither should be dependent upon 
an increase in postal rates; and neither 
should be dependent upon action relating to 
reclassification, 

Employees of the Federal Government, who 
must give up their right to bargain collec- 
tively when they enter the service, are de- 
pendent upon special wage legislation. Asa 
result Congress has frequently looked upon 
Federal salaries as largess, rather than upon 
experience and the laws of labor supply and 
demand. 

As a result, the wages of Federal workers 
have lagged behind the wages paid in private 
industry. For instance, in the case of postal 
employees, their spendable income is more 
than $600 a year behind the 1939 level. 

I could cite similar examples regarding 
the classified employees, 
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Therefore, I believe that an adequate salary 
increase is in order for all postal employees. 
On the basis of my study of the matter and 
in the light of the increase in the cost of 
living since the last general wage increase 
was given in 1951, $800 per annum in base 
pay would be proper. I recognize, however, 
certain immediate factors which might 
tend to delay any early readjustment of 
postal salaries, so I therefore support, as a 
bare minimum, provisions of H. R. 1826 by 
Mr. Moss, and companion bills by Mr. RHODES, 
my colleague from Pennsylvania, Mr. MORRI- 
son and Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

I believe that bills now before the com- 
mittee granting similar minimum 10 percent 
pay increases for classified employees should 
also be acted upon favorably. 

In connection with the postal pay increases, 
I should like to state emphatically that it 
is my firm conviction that the right of postal 
employees and their families to a decent 
standard of living should not be contingent 
on what it costs me to mail a letter or upon 
any other political consideration. Much as 
we might desire to see the postal system 
operated on a business-like basis, we should 
not overlook the fact that this means of mass 
communication is a service of the Govern- 
ment to the people, necessary to human 
welfare and to the national economy. 

While I recognize the need for periodic 
review of and, if studies justify, reorgan- 
ization of the functions of the various gov- 
ernmental agencies, I would oppose any 
scheme whereby, in the name of efficiency, 
the fate of every civil-service employee is 
placed in the hands of Mr. Summerfield or 
any other politician. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, and this does not 
directly bear upon the issue immediately 
before the committee, I would like to see a 
law enacted under which the properly desig- 
nated representatives of the Federal em- 
ployees will be given recognition at the bar- 
gaining table under a workable arbitration 
system for settling grievances concerning 
wages, hours, and working conditions. My 
Pennsylvania colleague, Mr. RHODES, has in- 
troduced such legislation, and I was pleased 
on yesterday to join his effort by introducing 
a companion bill. 


The Late Robert Peter Tristam Coffin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to pay an all-too-brief tribute to 
Robert Peter Tristam Coffin, of Bruns- 
wick, Maine, who died suddenly on Jan- 
uary 20. 

Bob Coffin, as he was known to his 
friends, was born in Brunswick on March 
18, 1892, and in Brunswick he was des- 
tined to spend in happiness the greater 
part of his life. He passed his youth on 
a salt-water farm on Sebascodegan Is- 
land in the town of Harpswell, which 
adjoins Brunswick. He commemorated 
his youth in Lost Paradise, published in 
1934. He was graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1915 with summa cum laude 
honors. After leaving Bowdoin he took 
a master of arts at Princeton; thence 
he went to Trinity College, Oxford, as a 
Rhodes scholar from Maine, where he 
spent the years 1916 to 1917 and 1919 
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to 1921. The intervening period he 
served in the American Army. 

Life at the English university made a 
deep impression on him and his first 
books, Christchurch and Crowns and 
Cottages, refiect the influences of his 
English experience. 

He taught in Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y., from 1922 to 1934. Here he 
founded and carried on the Oxford idea 
of honor work in English literature. In 
1934 he returned to Bowdoin College as 
professor of English literature. There 
he spent the remaining years of his life, 
though he lectured and taught from time 
to time in Harvard, Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, and several other American 
universities. The academic year 1952-53 
he spent as Fulbright special lecturer at 
the University of Athens, Greece. 

In the interstices of his teaching ca- 
reer, Bob Coffin wrote and published 
more than 30 volumes of fiction, biog- 
raphy, autobiography, and verse. His 
Strange Holiness won the Pulitzer prize 
for poetry in 1935. It is as a poet that 
he would doubtless choose to be remem- 
bered, and as such he will probably be 
best known. Like most poets, his work 
was uneven in merit. Had he been pri- 
marily concerned with his standing be- 
fore posterity, he might have been more 
self-critical and published more sparing- 
ly. But he wrote incessantly whatever 
feeling prompted him to write and no 
one can fail to be moved by the sincerity 
of his feeling. His best poetry is not 
likely to be forgotten. 

As with many other-Maine writers, his 
creative faculties were shaped by the 
heritage of the country in which he was 
born. He was a son of Maine as Long- 
fellow, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Edna 
Millay, and Sara Orne Jewett—to men- 
tion only a few—were the children of 
Maine. Like Caledonia, Maine has been 
a “meet nurse” for poetic children. 

The odors of rockweed at half tide, 
bayberry, spruce, and fir spoke to Coffin 
in a various language, but a language 
constantly in praise of their Creator. 

Some may compare Coffin to Carl 
Sandburg and the two men have a bardic 
quality in common, but Coffin couldn’t 
have written the Chicago Poems, any 
more than Sandburg could have written 
Kennebec and Saltwater Farm. They 
were as different as New England is dif- 
ferent from Illinois. 

Bob Coffin was beloved by all who 
knew him and his death which follows 
closely on that of his close friend and 
fellow townsman, Kenneth Sills, is widely 
mourned in and out of Maine. He was 
a friend to me and I shall ever cherish 
his memory. 

[From the Brunswick (Maine) Record] 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE SUFFERS GREAT Loss 

Bowdoin College in particular, the State 
and all of New England in general, suffered 
a great loss this past week when Robert 
Peter Tristam Coffin, Pierce Professor of Eng- 
lish at the college since 1934, died suddenly 
in Portland where he had gone to give a lec- 
ture at Westbrook Junior College, last Thurs- 
day evening. Born in Brunswick March 18, 
1892, he had travelled extensively both here 
and abroad but his New England roots were 
deep—he was always a New Englander. 

Professor Coffin was graduated from Bow- 
doin with the highest possible honors; he 
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spent 3 years at Trinity College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, receiving there the degrees 
of bachelor of arts and bachelor of letters 
(literature). His first book of poems was 
published in 1924. 

This publication was followed by more 
than 35 others. In explaining his literary 
credo—whether it be poetry or prose—Pro- 
fessor Coffin once said, “The things that mat- 
ter most, love, faith, babies, roses, pride, 
friendship, death, have not been submerged 
by science or the industrial revolution; they 
keep the old splendor like the stars. And 
we can still have the happiness of walking 
and being alone to think.” 

It was because of these beliefs, and his 
adherence to same in his writings, that he 
became so greatly beloved—his works having 
wide appeal. No one who had ever heard 
him read some of his poems could ever forget 
him. Professor Coffin was instructor of Eng- 
lish at Wells College, N. Y., before his alma 
mater, Bowdoin, called him back in 1934; 
while there he was the recipient of numer- 
ous honors; in 1936 he won the Pulitzer 
prize for poetry; he was Phi Kappa Beta poet 
at many colleges including Harvard, the 
College of William and Mary, and Tufts. 

Funeral services were held on Sunday in 
the First Parish Church in Brunswick. 


Golden Anniversary of Jewish Memorial 
Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great satisfaction to record a communal 
achievement in the congressional district 
that I have the honor to represent, which 
deserves to be known widely and which 
can serve as an example for similar in- 
stitutions throughout the country. 

I refer to Jewish Memorial Hospital, 
a voluntary supported, nonsectarian in- 
stitution, with a staff and with patients 
from all races and creeds, located at 
Broadway and 196th Street, which has 
rendered invaluable communal services 
to one of the fastest growing areas in 
the city of New York. This year it is 
celebrating its golden anniversary, the 
50th year of its founding, marking a 
milestone in its history. The hospital is 
noted not only for its unusually high 
standards in medical and nursing serv- 
ices, but also for significant researches in 
medicine, for its program of community 
health education, and as a pioneer in 
programs for children. 

The hospital has developed from a 
small institution to one that now has 
over 200 beds and bassinets, with a pro- 
gram approved by the Hospital Council 
of greater New York to increase its ca- 
pacity by 140 beds, based on increased 
requirements of the area served by the 
institution. 

As I have indicated, the hospital is 
currently celebrating the 50th year of 
its founding. In the course of its history 
it has secured approval of all of the im- 
portant hospital and medical associa- 
tions and has attained a distinctive repu- 
tation for its high standards, its unsur- 
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passed administration, its fine medical 
staff, and its dedicated board of trustees, 
a group of philanthropically minded 
citizens, headed by one of our city’s 
outstanding businessmen, Mr. David 
Schwartz, of Jonathan Logan, Inc. 

Research at the hospital has included 
important work, including: Work on the 
Rh blood factor—a dramatic achieve- 
ment some years ago was a complete 
blood transfer to save a new-born baby; 
on leukemia—you may recall the Louis 
boy story, a Sing-Sing prisoner who of- 
fered himself for experimentation to 
save the life of 6-year-old Marcia Slater 
and who was later pardoned by Governor 
Dewey; with radioisotopes—Jewish Me- 
morial Hospital is one of the few in New 
York City authorized to work on radio- 
isotopes by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; and on trypsin—again, you may 
remember the dramatic last-minute call 
to the Jewish Memorial Hospital from 
Australia in an attempt to save the life 
of Sister Kenny. 

I particularly emphasize the extraor- 
dinary research done at this hospital, 
because it paves the way for what can 
be done in other parts of the country. 

Research at Jewish Memorial Hospital 
expanded to such a point in recent years 
that it was necessary to add a new wing 
to the present hospital building. Last 
fall the new research laboratory was 
dedicated and provided an occasion for 
community celebration and for tributes 
from outstanding Americans. 

It may be of interest to recall some of 
the statements made on that occasion. 

One of the main speakers was Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, the distinguished Nobel 
peace prize winner, who said: 

This dedication signals a new advance in 
the development of a distinguished institu- 
tion which for nearly half a century has 
rendered invaluable service to the commu- 
nity. Its portals welcome the needy. Its 
staff and facilities are open to all races and 
creeds. Its standards are among the highest. 

The new research laboratory building will 
augment the facilities and expand the hori- 
zon of service of this hospital. Within these 
new walls, over the years, will be carried 
on the work of dedicated men and women 
which inevitably will bring new and greater 
benefits to humanity in its constant struggle 
against disease and suffering and untimely 
death. 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New 
York, felicitated the institution in these 
words: 


My congratulations to you, the board and 
all those who have made possible this auspi- 
cious occasion, the dedication of the hos- 
pital’s new research laboratory building. 
The addition of this important new facility 
for the expansion of the many noteworthy 
services provided by the Jewish Memorial 
Hospital is in keeping with the magnificent 
tradition of progress and contribution to our 
community's welfare that has been continu- 
ous since the hospital's founding almost a 
half century ago. As I advised, I greatly 
regret I cannot be with you to express per- 
sonally my warm admiration for your objec- 
tives, and how grateful we all are for your 
cooperation in providing the means to carry 
on important research so vital to the health 
and welfare of us all. 


The president of the board of trustees, 
Mr. David Schwartz, explained the ori- 
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gin of the new Research Laboratory. 
Building when he said: 


From the first day of my association with 
Jewish Memorial Hospital I urged and fought 
for the extension of our research work. We, 
of this hospital, believe that our services to 
the community should consist not only of 
curing the sick but of doing what is pos- 
sible to study and to prevent illness and dis- 
ease. We achieved some success toward our 
goal within the limited facilities at our dis- 
posal up to this time. This is evidenced by 
a number of major contributions in the field 
of medicine and research by the members of 
our staff, as for example with radioactive 
isotopes, in the study of cancer, leukemia, 
and the Rh factor in the newborn. With the 
magnificent expanded facilities which we are 
dedicating today, we have every reason to 
hope for even greater advances and achieve- 
ments in the field of research. This is not 
something abstract. It is of direct benefit to 
patients, patients in our hospital and in 
other institutions. This is our pride: That 
we are being of direct help to those who 
suffer from illness and disease. And we are 
also proud of the fact that no one seeking 
treatment in this hospital is asked about his 
race, religion, or origin. A disease germ does 
not recognize those distinctions. Neither do 
we. A glance at our staff and at our patients 
will show the nonsectarian, universal char- 
acter of our hospital services. 


Last, the building itself was dedicated 
by one of our city’s most distinguished 
spiritual leaders, Dr. Israel Goldstein, 
rabbi of Congregation B’nai Jeshurun, 
who said: 


It is a source of special pleasure to me that 
my participation in these ceremonies today 
is an encore to my participation in the cere- 
monies at the dedication of your main build- 
ing some years ago. The participation of 
clergy of several denominations then as now 
is no doubt a triple-clad guaranty of your 
success. Actually, it is a tribute to the broad 
character of your ministry of healing which 
does not ask whether a person is Christian 
or Jew; black or white; but only whether he 
is in need of the service you have to offer. 

It is a sign of strength and progress that, 
between the dedication of the former build- 
ing and the dedication of this building, new 
forces have come into your work, and into 
the carrying of the responsibilities. This is 
a tribute to the older men who have recog- 
nized the need for new reinforcements and 
have made room for new people. It is also a 
tribute to the younger men who so ably and 
generously have stepped into the noble tra- 
dition of their forebears. 

This building can be dedicated because 
men have been dedicated, giving their time, 
their energy, and their resources to this in- 
stitution. Yet, in every group, there is al- 
ways one who stands out among his col- 
leagues—primus inter pares—the one to 
whom recognition gravitates because his col- 
leagues recognize in him unusual endow- 
ments of heart and spirit, in sight and fore- 
sight, sound judgment seasoned with courage 
and a dash of daring, and extraordinary busi- 
ness success which has not spoiled the 
humanity of the man. The Jewish Memorial 
Hospital is fortunate in having such a leader 
in David Schwartz, its president. 

Efficiency must not necessarily be accom- 
panied by austerity. A stern manner is not 
necessarily a sign of great skill. Though I 
am only a layman in this field, I venture the 
opinion that the doctor's affability and the 
nurse’s smile do not retard convalescence. 
A pleasant manner does not hurt even in 
international relations, witness the suecess 
of Dr. Ralph Bunche who honors us with his 
presence today. To doctors and nurses, of 
course, the illness and suffering of patients 
are part of their daily routine, but not so to 
the patients themselves. Fortunate, there- 
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fore, is the patient who receives the minis- 
try of skill seasoned with kindness. I trust 
that this community will always think of 
Jewish Memorial Hospital as the hospital 
with a smile, where skill is sweetened with 
kindness, 

This building which we are dedicating to- 
day has untold possibilities for the well- 
being of men, women, and children every- 
where. In the age of the atom, when we are 
hoping that the secrets of atomic energy may 
serve the purposes of peace and not of war, 
it may be that this building will have much. 
to do with applying some of the results of 
these researches to the healing or the pre- 
vention of disease. 

Thus we dedicate the research laboratory 
wing of the Jewish Memorial Hospital. Re- 
calling the phrase of the prophet, Malachai, 
I pray that, like the son of righteousness, 
the Jewish Memorial Hospital may bring 
healing in its wings. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a singular occasion 
for all of us to join in our tribute to this 
invaluable institution that for 50 years 
has striven earnestly and effectively to 
save lives, to restore health, to cure, and 
in other ways to serve the people in the 
community. 

The hospital is marking its golden an- 
niversary with a dinner, to be held on 
April 16 in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel under the chair- 
manship of another distinguished New 
York philanthropist, Sol Rosenblatt. 

I know that the community and my 
distinguished colleagues join with me in 
felicitations, in grateful appreciation for 
services already rendered and in hopes 
that the next half century will see a con- 
tinued flowering of the precious values 
that Jewish Memorial Hospital is bring- 
ing to its community, to the city of New 
York, to America, and to all the world. 


A Liberal Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O: 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if you have been thinking of 
a tax reduction, a balancing of the 
budget, a reduction in the national debt, 
the end of the broadcasting of your dol- 
lars abroad, forget it. 

While my efforts to accomplish all of 
the above will not only be continued, 
but increase, the facts of life might 
just as well be recognized. Nothing will 
be gained by fooling ourselves as to what 
is happening here in Washington. 

Postal employees have renewed their 
demand for an increase in compensa- 
tion. Unless their union officers over- 
reach themselves, they will get it. The 
only question is how much. 

Other Federal employees have joined 
in the demand for an increase in wages 
or salaries. They will get it. Again, the 
only question is; how much. United 
States district attorneys, Federal judges, 
Senators, and Congressmen are insist- 
ing upon a pay raise. It will be given. 
How much, no one knows. The raise will 
be substantial. 
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Increases in industrial wages—and 
they are certain to be given—will be paid 
by consumers; and wage earners and 
salaried people—dirty overalls, white 
shirt, nylon waist, or silk-tie wearers— 
all will pay a part of all of the above. 

The administration is asking for an 
increase in pay and special benefits for 
those in the armed services. That will 
go through. Again the only question is 
as to the number of dollars authorized. 

Additional appropriations for the 
armed services will increase the total by 
billions. 

The national debt will increase, as will 
the interest charge, which is now over 
6 billion. 

Russia has told us to get out of For- 
mosa, Chou En-lai declares he intends 
to take it. President Eisenhower has 
said we will not get out, that Chou En-lai 
cannot have it. The situation makes 
easy another world war, which certainly 
no intelligent individual wants. 

Will we all live better at less cost? 
Has everybody been taken care of? 

No. Some have been forgotten. They 
are among the most worthy. 

What is to happen to those past 45 
who cannot get jobs in industry, who are 
barred from employment by the mini- 
mum wage, which is to be increased from 
75 to 90 or additional cents per hour? 
What about those who have had no op- 
portunity or are unable to provide for 
their own old age, who through no fault 
of their own are either unable or in- 
capable of earning a living wage? 

They have no politically powerful, 
well-financed lobby. Apparently they 
will find themselves taking what, if any- 
thing, is left. 

The remedy? At home just a little 
more thrift on the part of the Federal 
and other governments. Just a little 
willingness on the part of each of us to, 
for a short time, do without nonessen- 
tials, no matter how enjoyable or 
desirable. 

Abroad? The adoption of a foreign 
policy which will keep us out of wars in 
which we have no vital interest. 

A little more willingness to give people 
in other countries the opportunity to 
“paddle their own canoes.” 

This, I think, is the greatest country 
on earth. We have more of everything, 
including leisure—spare time—than 
people throughout the world have ever 
desired, sought, or enjoyed. 

Why thoughtlessly continue infla- 
tion—get a ruinous depression? There 
must be—there is—a way out of the trou- 
ble abroad other than through war. 


The 57th Anniversary of the Sinking of 


the “Maine” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, each 
year on February 15, we observe the 
sinking of the battleship Maine which 
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cost the lives of 2 officers and 258 men 
and resulted in the war with Spain in 
1898. 

This is an occasion when we pay an- 
nual tribute to the gallant Spanish- 
American War veterans who defended 
the Stars and Stripes, fighting in the 
cruel heat of San Juan and battling 
pestilence and disease in the steaming 
jungles. 

When President McKinley issued the 
call for volunteers, the United States 
had an Army and Navy of only 2,143 offi- 
cers and 26,040 enlisted men; while 
Spain had one of the largest navies in the 
world and an army of 500,000 with over 
192,000 in Cuba alone. 

There were some 483,000 American 
youths who served in the Spanish- 
American war and of this number nearly 
20,000 lost their lives either in battle or 
by yellow fever contracted in the dis- 
ease-infested jungles. 

The feat of Admiral Dewey on May 1, 
1898, when the Spanish Fleet was 
destroyed is one of the glorious pages in 
American naval history. 

Yet while we salute the United States 
Navy for its stellar role, let us not forget 
that the valiant foot soldiers and daring 
cavalrymen fought against great odds in 
heavy clothing in hot weather that 
sapped the vitality of the sturdiest men. 

Let no man underrate the soldier of 
the Spanish-American War. Facing the 
perils of yellow fever and with poor ra- 
tions and contaminated water, his life 
was made more difficult by disease-carry- 
ing insects that 57 years ago were un- 
controlled and a plague to mankind. 

Medical progress has made stupendous 
strides in the past 57 years yet the boys 
of 98 had no miracle or wonder drugs 
with the result they were virtually 
guinea pigs in the desperate attempts 
made to halt epidemics of every known 
variety. 

These were the young men who carried 
the American flag in America’s first cru- 
sade for the liberation of mankind. 

Many of them again served their coun- 
try on foreign soil together with their 
sons in World War I; while in World 
War II and the Korean war their sons 
and grandsons carried on in the noble 
cause of defending humanity by thwart- 
ing the ambitions of power-crazed dicta- 
tors. 

Truly, the American Nation owes an 
undying debt to those who fought in the 
Spanish-American War for they were 
pioneers in the battles waged on foreign 
soil in defense of liberty and freedom. 

Today, on the 57th anniversary of the 
sinking of the Maine, I should like to 
describe briefly the battleship Maine and 
the scene of that eventful evening Feb- 
ruary 15, 1898, when two terrific explo- 
sions sank the ship in Habana harbor 
resulting in a terrible disaster. 

To begin with, in the winter of 1897-98 
mobs of Spanish loyalists, namely, those 
inimical to the United States and fiercely 
resentful of the well-known sympathy 
of the American people for the oppressed 
Cubans, became so formidable that the 
American consul general at Habana, 
Fitzhugh Lee, appealed to this Govern- 
ment for moral support in the shape 
of a naval force in Cuban waters. This 
request, made often before, was at last 
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heeded. In January 1898, orders were 
issued to the North Atlantic squadron 
to assemble at the Dry Tortugas, within 
6 hours’ steaming distance of Habana. 
On the 25th of the month the Maine 
was ordered to Habana itself. A second- 
class battleship, she had, nevertheless, 
for that day, certain formidable aspects. 
She had an extreme length of 324 feet; 
beam, 57 feet; displacement, 6,650 tons; 
indicated horsepower, 9,290; and trial 
speed, 17.45 knots. In addition, she had 
an armored belt extending 180 feet at 
the waterline on each side, over which 
was a flat, armored deck. Joining the 
two forward ends of the belt was a heavy 
steel bulkhead, at the bottom of which 
was an armored deck which continued to 
the stem. The flat steel deck above 
armor dipped down abaft the belt, and 
was continued to the stern, one deck 
below, with a slightly diminished thick- 
ness. The barbettes and turrets were of 
heavy steel. 

As for armament, the Maine had two 
“winged” turrets, each containing two 
10-inch breech-loading rifles. She car- 
ried six 6-inch breech-loading rifles, be- 
sides seven 6-pounder and eight 1- 
pounder rapid-firing rifles. Finally, she 
had four above-water torpedo tubes on 
her berth deck, all in broadside. 

On the morning of January 25, 1898, 
the Spanish authorities having been pre- 
viously notified of her advent, the Maine, 
Capt. Charles D. Sigsbee, steamed into 
Habana Harbor and was duly assigned a 
berth 500 yards off the arsenal. 

No United States vessel had visited 
Habana during the previous 3 years and 
meanwhile tension had been steadily 
mounting between the Spanish and 
American Governments. 


There was much doubt as to the nature of 
our reception— 


Wrote Captain Sigsbee— 


for I was not aware of the character of the 
diplomatic exchanges. I was sincerely de- 
sirous of a friendly reception, but it was my 
affair to be ready for all emergencies. The 
Maine was in such a state of preparation 
that she could not have been taken at much 
disadvantage; nevertheless, she presented no 
offensive appearance, and meant no offense. 
On board United States men-of-war— 


The Captain added thoughtfully— 


it is commonly only a short step from peace- 
ful appearance to complete readiness. 


The Spanish port officials behaved with 
punctilious courtesy and the social amen- 
ities between American and Spanish au- 
thorities proceeded according to naval 
protocol. Then at 9: 40 p. m., on the 
night of February 15, the blow fell. At 
that fateful moment two terrific explo- 
sions threw parts of the Maine 200 feet 
in the air and illuminated the whole 
harbor. 

The first dull explosion had been fol- 
lowed by a second, much more powerful, 
probably that of the forward magazine. 
The forward half of the ship was reduced 
to a mass of twisted steel; the after 
part slowly sank. The Maine carried 26 
officers and 328 men, all of whom were 
on board when the explosion took place, 
except an assistant engineer, 2 naval 
cadets, and a gunner. Two officers and 
250 men were killed at once and 8 men 
died afterward. 
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Captain Sigsbee’s own immediate im- 
pressions, set down in his book, the 
Maine, are of interest. I quote: 


At taps (“turn in and keep quiet’), 10 
minutes after 9 o’clock, I laid down my pen 
to listen to the notes of the bugle, which 
were singularly beautiful in the oppressive 
stillness of the night. The marine bugler, 
Newton, who was rather given to fanciful 
effects, was evidently doing his best. During 
his pauses the echoes floated back to the 
ship with singular distinctness, repeating 
the strains of the bugle fully and exactly. A 
half hour later Newton was dead. 

I was enclosing my letter in its envelope 
when the explosion came. The impression 
made on different people on board the Maine 
varied somewhat. To me, in my position, 
well aft, and within the superstructure, it 
was a bursting, rending, and crashing sound 
or roar of immense volume, largely metallic 
in character. It was followed by a succes- 
sion of heavy, ominous, metallic sounds, 
probably caused by the overturning of the 
central superstructure and by falling debris. 
There was a trembling and lurching motion 
of the vessel, a list to port, and a movement 
of subsidence. The electric lights, of which 
there were eight in the cabin where I was 
sitting, went out. Then there was intense 
blackness and smoke. 

The situation could not be mistaken—the 
Maine was blown up and sinking. 


Within half an hour, having ascer- 
tained that the ship was doomed, Cap- 
tain Sigsbee sent his famous dispatch to 
the Secretary of the Navy from the 
steamer City of Washington. After re- 
porting the terrible disaster he added 
sober words of caution that public judg- 
ment should be suspended until further 
report. The rest, as the saying goes, is 
history. 

As to the final chapter of the story of 
the Maine herself, I take the liberty of 
quoting William B. Norris’ brief but ad- 
mirable summary in his article, The De- 
struction of the Maine, which appears in 
the Dictionary of American History: 


Investigations were soon made by the 
American and Spanish authorities sepa- 
rately. Their decisions differed. The Span- 
iards reported that an internal explosion, 
perhaps spontaneous combustion in the coal 
bunkers, had been the cause; the Americans 
that the original cause had been an exter- 
nal explosion, which in turn had set off the 
forward magazines. 

News of the disaster produced great excite- 
ment in the United States, and accusations 
against the Spaniards were freely expressed 
by certain newspapers. Without doubt the 
catastrophe stirred up national feeling over 
the difficulties in Cuba, crystallized in the 
slogan “Remember the Maine.” The wreck 
remained in Habana harbor until 1911, when 
United States Army engineers built a coffer 
dam about the wreck, sealed the after hull 
of the ship, the only part still intact, and 
floated it out to sea. There, on March 16, 
1912, appropriate minute guns boomed as it 
sank with its flag flying. The remains of 66 
of the crew which were found during the 
raising were buried in the National Ceme- 
tery, Arlington. 

During the removal of the wreck a board 
of officers of the Navy made a further inves- 
tigation. Their report, published in 1912, 
stated that a low form of. explosive exterior 
to the ship caused the first explosion. “This 
resulted in igniting and exploding the con- 
tents of the 6-inch reserve magazine, A-14—M, 
said contents including a large quantity of 
black powder. The more or less complete 
explosion of the contents of the remaining 
forward magazine followed.” The chief evi- 
dence for this was that the bottom of the 
ship had been bent upward and folded over 
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toward the stern. European experts, per- 
haps infiuenced by several internal explo- 
sions in warships in the intervening years, 
still, however, maintained the theory of an 
internal explosion. No further evidence has 
ever been found to solve the mystery. 


One visible token of the Maine still 
remains. Before her shattered hull sank 
forever in 1912, her remaining mast was 
removed, and now it stands in Arlington 
Cemetery, its conning tower and shrouds 
still in place, watching over the gallant 
old ship’s honored dead who lie all 
around its base until the next and last 
reveille. 


Pay Adjustments and Reclassification for 
Employees in the Postal Field Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation to provide 
an immediate 10 percent salary increase, 
with a minimum of $400, for all officers 
and employees in the postal field service. 
The amount of each employee's salary 
will be rounded out to the next highest 
$100 figure, so that as a practical matter 
in most instances the minimum increase 
will be $430. 

My bill also will provide for a reclas- 
sification of positions in the postal field 
service, thus establishing a modern clas- 
sification and pay structure suitable for 
present and future needs of the service. 
The reclassification provisions of my bill 
incorporate the essential principles rec- 
ommended by Postmaster General Ar- 
thur Summerfield, modified to the extent 
which hearings before our committee 
have indicated is necessary to insure ade- 
quate protection for all officers and em- 
ployees while at the same time allowing 
management full latitude to operate the 
postal service with maximum efficiency. 

The reclassification provisions in my 
bill eliminate the so-called nullifying 
clause which appeared in the adminis- 
tration’s proposal in some 21 places. 
Tris clause would have allowed workers 
to be assigned, without limitation, to 
perform work at a lower level than the 
level of their jobs, thus leaving the way 
open for downgrading and loss of pay. 
The clause also would have permitted as- 
signment to higher level work without 
increase in pay. 

In my judgment, a 10 percent imme- 
diate increase, to be followed by reclas- 
sification, is the absolute minimum in- 
crease which our postal employees have 
earned. Representatives of employee or- 
ganizations have conclusively proved 
that postal salaries lag far behind in- 
creased living costs and pay rates in pri- 
vate industry, and that no recognition 
whatever has been given to tremendous- 
ly increased productivity and efficiency 
by these employees. As a matter of fact, 
if proper recognition were given to these 
pay he a greater increase would be pro- 
vV. < 
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I have introduced this bill in a spirit 
of friendly compromise and cooperation. 
It is my belief and hope that it will pro- 
vide a common ground for a meeting of 
the minds between the employees and 
the Postmaster General. It will be a very 
fair and effective pay and reclassification 
statute, under which the Department can 
operate with maximum effectiveness and 
all employees will be assured of fair treat- 
ment and of real incentives for ever 
greater productivity. 


Security Is Everybody’s Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker,” 
never before in our time have we had 
such a need for an adequate air arm as 
we have in this atomic air age of today. 

The Vice Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, Gen. Thomas D. White, recently 
made a very worthwhile report on this 
subject to an outstanding patriotic or- 
ganization assisting the Air Force in its 
current recruiting efforts, the junior 
chamber of commerce. I am proud of 
General White, who happens to be a 
constituent of mine, as he is recognized 
as one of the greatest authorities on air 
power in our country. General White 
called his address Airpower: Everybody’s 
Business. But his theme was not merely 
airpower, it was security. There is 
nothing that should be of greater con- 
cern to all Americans today than se- 
curity. It is the business and the re- 
sponsibility not only of the Congress, but 
of the entire body of American citizens. 
But only superior airpower can give such 
security to us. 

The Jaycees—the members of the 
junior chamber of commerce—are assist- 
ing the Air Force to recruit the men 
needed to man the 137 wing, 975,000- 
man Air Force which we are told is the 
minimum Air Force necessary to guar- 
antee the security of the United States, 
and which we hope to have by the end 
of fiscal year 1957. General White 
stressed public understanding of the Air 
Force and its needs as fundamental to 
any effort to enlist the men, and to 
create such a framework for their ac- 
tivity as will persuade them to make a 
career out of service with the Air Force. 

In times of war the American people 
are wonderfully patriotic and willing to 
make any sacrifice to insure victory. To- 
day, with the threat to our cities and 
people and our civilization many times 
greater than it ever was even during 
World War II, the American people are 
not showing the same kind of fervent 
patriotism. They do not see the dangers 
in the current perilous peace, which are 
just as real, though not as apparent as 
the dangers in war, 

During this period of so-called peace, 
the Soviets have made amazing progress 
in the building of nuclear weapons and 
long-range bombers. We were surprised 
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to learn during the Korean war that the 
Russian built MIG-15 was almost as good 
as our F-86 Sabrejet; we must realize, 
before another war emphasizes the fact, 
that Russian technology is excellent, and 
quite capable of engineering our destruc- 
tion, As General White says: 

The Soviets are building a stockpile of 
tremendously destructive nuclear weapons. 
They have built the world's largest air 
force, including a sizable fleet of long- 
range bombers. They have built several 
hundred light jet bombers, and are produc- 
ing a new jet bomber similar to our B-47. 
Aimed directly at our sources of strength at 
home is a new, heavy jet bomber similar 
to our B-52. They designed and built this 
bomber for one primary purpose—to be able 
to strike this continent. * * * 

It would be thoughtless of anyone to 
needlessly scare our people. Nevertheless, 
we would be remiss in our duty if we did 
not call attention to the urgency and ter- 
rible reality of the situation. Only if our 
people are intelligently aware of the threat, 
can they share our security burden. Igno- 
rance leads to ultimate panic and confusion. 
Wie find it easy to accept the new concepts 
of war brought on by the nuclear-air com- 
bination. But one of our main problems 
is that nuclear weapons mean not only a 
new kind of war, they mean a new kind of 
peace. This is a peace that can be kept 
only through strength. 


Acceptance of this fact and an under- 
standing of Air Force needs will help the 
Air Force to get the men it needs, and 
the legislation it needs in order to retain 
those men after they have been trained, 
and become experienced, and developed 
their greatest usefulness to the Air Force. 

The ultimate goal of the Air Force is 
not 137 wings, or 975,000 men; it is pub- 
lic understanding of the true nature of 
airpower, and appreciation of the in- 
exorable need for air superiority over 
any possible enemy. Unless we hold the 
lead we now have, numbers of wings or 
men will have no meaning. If we are to 
hold the lead, who can say now how 
many wings or men we may require to- 
morrow? But understanding is the 
fundamental thing. We must have it 
because security is everybody's business, 
security for ourselves and our institu- 
tions, and our beloved United States. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include General White's 
stirring call for understanding in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, The text of his 
address follows: 


AIRPOWER: EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


(Address by Gen. Thomas D. White, Vice 
Chief of Staff, USAF, before the junior 
chamber of commerce, Air Force recruit- 
ing assistance kick-off dinner, Dayton, 
Ohio, January 26, 1955) 


Thank you for those kind words, Milton 
Caniff. I also want to thank you for some- 
thing else. On behalf of the United States 
Air Force, I want to thank you for getting 
Lieutenants Pipper and Murphy off the ice. 
Along with your millions of other readers, I 
was getting worried about those boys. Your 
rescue plan showed imagination, 

Seriously, I want to thank Milton Caniff 
for the job he is doing. Through Steve Can- 
yon, he is telling the Air Force story and 
paves the way for greater public interest and 
understanding of the Air Force. 

Tonight the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce is launching a nationwide 
campaign to bring the Air Force and our 
citizens more closely together. This cam- 
paign will strengthen the link between the 
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man in uniform and his civilian supporters. 
The stronger this link, the stronger our na- 
tional security. 

I am certainly happy to be here with you 
tonight and to have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this kick-off ceremony. I can 
think of no better group than the Jaycees to 
conduct this program. You have a reputa- 
tion for dynamic action and for getting re- 
sults. Your goals are cast in terms of gen- 
eral good, and not in terms of individual 
gain. As a result, you have gained wide pub- 
lic acceptance and nationwide support. 

Your organization is composed of young 
men and is devoted to the development of 
young men. For this reason you share with 
the Air Force an intense interest in train- 
ing and equipping our young Americans to 
keep our country safe and strong. 

Just last Saturday the junior chamber of 
commerce paid a unique tribute to one of 
our better known young Air Force officers 
and in doing so you honored the Air Force. 
I refer to your including Maj. Chuck Yeager 
in your list of the 10 outstanding young men 
of 1954, We in the Air Force are very proud 
of Major Yeager—not only because he has 
flown faster than any other man in the world, 
but also because he typifies so many others 
like him in the Air Force. They do their 
jobs as a matter of duty. They do these jobs 
whether they be dangerous or routine, dra- 
matic or dull, exciting or safe. We are par- 
ticularly proud of the fact that there are 
thousands of young pilots in the Air Force 
who literally envy the opportunity Yeager 
has had. They would give their eyeteeth to 
have the Job he had as a test pilot. 

I have reviewed your program and I am 
glad to see that you have recognized the 
need to make it much broader than a mere 
recruiting drive. Your objective is to de- 
velop a better understanding of our Air 
Force and to acquaint the public with the 
men and women who are playing such a vital 
role in keeping our Nation free. 

This is exactly what needs to be done. 
Success will not only result in helping to 
solve our reenlistment problem, but will also 
result in better guided, understanding sup- 
port of Air Force objectives. 

Why is understanding so important? We 
are an airminded Nation. Very few people 
in the Nation would disagree that our Air 
Force must be supported as a matter of high 
priority. What more do we need? 

The Air Force needs a lot more than mere 
acceptance. It needs the kind of active sup- 
port that, in a democracy, comes only after 
real understanding. In fact, in the United 
States, getting understanding is the key step 
to getting support. 

The fact that our military forces must 
have the support of the people is one of 
America's most important democratic char- 
acteristics. It is one we are very proud of. 

There is a related characteristic of which 
we are equally proud. It is that during a 
war the security of our Nation is everybody's 
business, and not the exclusive province of 
people in uniform. 

The American people are doing a mag- 
nificent job of maintaining strong armed 
forces during these days of tension. How- 
ever, World War II and Korea are fresh in 
our minds, Our people, like all others in 
the free world, are sick of strife. Recogniz- 
ing the need for security, they are willing to 
pay the cost of preparedness by taxes; but 
they are reluctant to contribute to prepared- 
ness by personal interest and participation, 

This attitude certainly has been normal in 
the past. For centuries each nation of the 
world has had its citizenry and its armies. 
The citizenry paid the cost of the armies, 
but stayed aloof. The army was paid to 
worry about wars as well as to fight them, 
Wars were strictly the army’s business. 

Our revolution and evolution as a democ- 
racy tended to change those old concepts. 
We could not afford an army of mercenaries, 
nor did we want one. The citizen soldier 
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had won his freedom and the citizen soldier 
would safeguard it. But as time went on 
he developed this inevitable and understand- 
able attitude: 

“All right; I will be a soldier when there 
is a war on. But in peacetime I am strictly 
a civilian.” 

The citizen soldier, with this attitude, be- 
came the basis for the American tradition 
of nonaggression, small forces in peacetime, 
and so on. When we became involved in 
war, no nation’s people ever responded more 
magnificently. However, when peace was 
won again, no nation’s people ever were 
quicker to lose interest in their armed forces. 

For this reason the history of our armed 
services in America has been one of high 
peaks of strength followed by almost. bot- 
tomless valleys of weakness. The last val- 
ley we passed through was right after World 
War II. 

These peaks and valleys of strength and 
weakness were tremendously expensive and 
wasteful, not only in money but in lives. 
Had we been ready for World War I and 
World War II, we might have prevented them 
entirely. It is certain that we could have 
ended them much sooner with far fewer 
casualties. However, we seemed willing to 
pay a high price for the privilege of ignor- 
ing danger until it was upon us. 

The last valley we passed through could 
have been disastrous, because World War IL 
ushered in a new weapon, the atomic bomb. 
This new weapon, combined with the capa- 
bilities of long-range airpower, has revolu- 
tionized warfare. 

We felt fairly secure as long as we held 
a practical monopoly in long-range bombers 
and an absolute monopoly in nuclear weap- 
ons. However, there can be no monopoly 
in science and this has been demonstrated 
by the remarkable progress the Soviet Union 
has made in the building of nuclear weap- 
ons and modern long-range bombers. Com- 
munist possession of this combination has 
put us in what our President has termed 
“an age of peril.” 

The Soviets are building a stockpile of 
tremendously destructive nuclear weapons, 
They have built the world’s largest air force, 
including a sizable fleet of long-range bomb- 
ers. They have built several hundred light 
jet bombers, and are producing a new jet 
bomber similar to our B-47. Aimed directly 
at our sources of strength at home is a new, 
heavy jet bomber similar to our B-52. They 
designed and built this bomber for one pri- 
mary purpose—to be able to strike this con- 
tinent. 

The masters of the Kremlin have not 
deviated one whit from their goal of com- 
munism worldwide. The United States is 
the principal obstacle which confronts them 
in their path to this goal. The Reds are well 
known for their utter ruthlessness in re- 
moving obstacles. 

It would be thoughtless of anyone to need- 
lessly scare our people. Nevertheless, we 
would be remiss in our duty if we did not 
call attention to the urgency and terrible 
reality of the situation. Only if our people 
are intelligently aware of the threat, can 
they share our security burden. Ignorance 
leads to ultimate panic and confusion. 

Our traditional attitudes must change, 
As long as this threat exists, security can 
never again be considered as solely military 
business. This threat is not in the future, 
it is here today and it is real. Today secu- 
rity is everybody's business, not just during 
an actual war, but all the time, 

We find it easy to accept the new con- 
cepts of war brought on by the nuclear-air 
combination, But one of our main prob- 
lems is that nuclear weapons mean not only 
a new kind of war, they mean a new kind 
of peace. This is a peace that can be kept 
only through strength. 

This means that we cannot continue any 
old habits of huge build-ups followed by 
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drastic cuts in the Armed Forces. We can 
no longer wait until we are sucked into a 
whirlpool of war to begin building our 
strength. Our new weapons can give us the 
strength to prevent a war if we will but 
develop them, but to be effective they must 
be maintained. We can no longer derive 
any strength from a program characterized 
by fits of stops and starts resulting from 
shifting political and diplomatic sands, 

I mentioned America’s magnificent re- 
sponses in times of war. It seems para- 
doxical to me that our people are willing 
to sacrifice less now than they were during 
a period when our land was in little danger. 
During World War II, no enemy had any 
great capability of damaging the United 
States. Our children, our schools, our hos- 
pitals, and our cities were not attacked. 
Yet even when it was clear that we were 
winning, all our men, women, and even chil- 
dren were still pitching in cheerfully. Even 
after V-E Day they continued to give up 
their butter, their meat, their tires, and their 
gasoline. Our women stayed on their jobs 
as war workers. Our sons and fathers stayed 
on duty as servicemen. There were incon- 
veniences, shortages, and tragedies, but no 
reluctance, 

There was also no serious threat to our 
homeland. 

Today the threat to our cities and people 
is many times greater than it ever was dur- 
ing World War II. Yet among our people 
there is little evidence of the same kind of 
fervent patriotism that there was 10 years 
ago. 

The reason for this, as I indicated before, 
is that the dangers in this new kind of peace 
are not as apparent as the dangers in war, 
but they are just as real. As I see it, this 
job you have set for yourselves is to explain 
how the Air Force fits into this kind of new 
peace and how it can guard that peace. 
We have a head start. Most of our people 
realize modern technology has made the Air 
Force truly the first line of defense and our 
hardest-hitting, longest-reaching arm of pro- 
tection. The defense program now before 
Congress clearly shows the Nation's emphasis 
and reliance on airpower. This program 
shows that our planners have recognized the 
real nature of the threat and the most effec- 
tive counter to it. 

This is one kind of support which is cer- 
tainly essential. Legislation and appropria- 
tions can solve our weapons and equipment 
needs. Congressional action can go a long 
way toward helping us to get the other vital 
element—men. But to get and keep good 
men, we must have more than laws and 
money. An additional essential is public 
understanding and public support. 

Last week we held our yearly conference 
-of all the top Air Force commanders. We 
discussed many problems, but one was com- 
mon to all. Each commander asked this 
question: 

“Where am I going to get the men to keep 
my organization going?” 

Our number one problem within the Air 
Force is the current and future shortage of 
trained, experienced men. At the present 
time our reenlistment rate is down below 
30 percent. This figure does not reflect the 
worst part of the situation. Among the men 
we need the most—the trained, skilled, ex- 
perienced technician—the rate has sunk 
below 15 percent. We cannot hire ready- 
made radar technicians: We have to train 
them ourselves and it takes a lot of time 
and costs a lot of money. This problem is 
not confined to technicians. We are also 
losing veteran pilots and experienced staff 
officers, 

We need the kind of support that will help 
our young men to realize that an Air Force 
career is a valued opportunity. We have 
high hopes that Congress will approve a sub- 
stantial pay raise this year, as well as other 
legislation designed to improve service at- 
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tractiveness. Considering what it costs this 
nation to train a man, his pay could be in- 
creased by many, many dollars before it 
would equal the cost of losing him. 

In addition to pay raises and improved 
conditions, we need the same kind of sup- 
port for the airman that he enjoyed during 
World War II. He must be encouraged to 
serve. His community must be proud of him 
for serving. The Air Force job is so big and 
our equipment is so complex that we need 
numbers of career men to man our units. 
Only in this way can we get the best out of 
the weapons and resources provided us. 

To achieve the kind of support that will 
solve our personnel problem, the public must 
understand much more than the mere details 
of this one problem. They must understand 
air power and the Air Force. I will mention 
a few of these goals of understanding. 

First, our people must realize the part 
that nuclear weapons play in our defense. 
There is still some resistance to their use 
and this is understandable. Nevertheless, 
they are the results of progress and are the 
weapons of today. 

We can solve no problem of national se- 
curity by ignoring them. Instead, we should 
be thankful that we have them in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. These weapons are the 
sole means we have to counter the over- 
whelming Communist superiority in man- 
power. So far they have deterred the Com- 
munist from all-out war but for only one 
reason. The Communists have felt that if 
necessary we would use our most effective 
weapons against them. Our power will be 
no deterrent at all if the Communists ever 
get the idea that we will hold back. 

However, despite all our efforts to prevent 
war, the Reds may strike. We must pre- 
pare against that possibility. The two main 
elements in our preparations here at home 
for a possible attack are civil defense and 
air defense. Public support of civil defense 
is lagging. I emphasize that this is through 
no fault of our Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. They have found it almost impossible 
to jar the general public out of its com- 
placency. 

Again I draw a parallel to World War II. 


-Then, when no enemy had long-range bomb- 


ers, we cheerfully cooperated in blackouts 
and civil-defense drills. Today when the 
enemy is capable of launching large-scale 
attacks on this country, the majority of our 
people pay lip service, but no effort, to civil- 
defense preparations. However remote we 
may believe the possibility of an attack to 
be, we must be ready. In case of attack, 
how could we hope for military success if 
our home front collapsed? 

Our air-defense picture is brighter. Our 
warning systems are progressing. Our air- 


‘planes are getting better, and our network 


of air-defense bases is spreading. There has 


been one bothersome ‘byproduct of our air 


defense. This byproduct is noise. To de- 
fend an area, the interceptors must be based 
centrally in the area they are to protect. 
This is one of the reasons that some of our 
jet bases are near cities. 

Although our scientists are searching for 
ways to eliminate or reduce disturbances of 
high-performance airplanes, it looks as if 
we must face the fact that jets are loud. 
Our people must also realize that this is 
one of the minor, but troublesome prices of 
security. 

We are doing all we can to avoid bothering 
the people whose lives we must protect. We 
have changed flight patterns, and approach 
altitudes, and in some areas, we have relo- 
cated airbases. Nevertheless, our people 
must learn to be grateful for the whine of 
our jets, it means protection. 

This is, of course, only one of many small 
irritations that the Air Force unavoidably 
inflicts upon our public. 

We crowd the public schools, we glut the 
roads around the bases. Seldom do we have 
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the opportunity to live in one community 
long enough to be accepted as solid citizens. 

All of these things are elements of what 
we Call public relations. The Air Force real- 
izes how important these relations are, and 
so do you. Your project “top flight” is evi- 
dence of that. All the things I have talked 
about are goals of understanding that we 
must shoot for. We must achieve these 
goals if we are to remain strong enough to 
keep our freedom and honor. 

The kind of help your project brings to 
the Nation means a great deal to us all. 
This is exactly what we need. 

I hope that this kickoff dinner tonight is 
typical of what will be happening in cities 
and towns across the Nation throughout the 
next year. It is a great thing you are doing. 
I wish you all the success in the world. 


The Need for Increasing the Salaries of 
Postal Workers and Other Federal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


H ON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am inserting a 
copy of my statement which was sub- 
mitted yesterday to the House Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. I 
believe it to be imperative that we im- 
mediately pass legislation which will 
provide an increase in the salaries of 
postal workers and classified Federal em- 
ployees. The facts and figures contained 
in my statement will support my conten- 
tion that such action should be taken 
now. The statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful for this 
opportunity to appear before your distin- 
guished committee today. I am making this 
appearance in behalf of increased salaries 
for postal and classified Federal employees. 
These deserving people cannot be here to 
speak for themselves and we, as their Repre- 
sentatives, bear the responsibility of present- 
ing and studying their problems and arriving 
at solutions thereto. 

Almost 4 years have passed since postal 
and classified civil-service employees have 
received their most recent pay increase. Dur- 
ing this period the faithful and loyal Gov- 
ernment employees have seen their take- 
home pay eroded by increasing costs of liv- 
ing and rising tax burdens. While the earn- 
ings of postal and Federal employees have 
been deteriorating, the living standards of 
practically all other groups of the economy 
have been rising. Construction workers have 
increased their hourly rates since July 1951, 
when Federal employees received their last 
increase, by 20 percent, and employees in 
trade and manufacturing have enjoyed 
average hourly increases amounting to 14 
percent. Workers in agriculture have also 
received wage increases which compensate 
for the rising cost of living. 

It may be well, in considering a salary in- 
crease for postal and Federal employees, to 
study the average hourly earnings in certain 
selective industries. 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS, SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


Hourly earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries averaged $1.83 in 
December, the same as in November, and 3 
cents more than in December last year. 
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Postal and classified civil-service em- 
ployees depend upon us for an inerease. 
They cannot bargain collectively on salaries 
and other working conditions as do workers 
in private industry. 

Last year I supported the legislation pro- 
viding a salary increase for these faithful 
workers, even though I felt that the in- 
crease Congress recommended was inade- 
quate. I voted for the increase as a stop- 
gap measure with the hope that the present 
Congress will deal with the problem justly 
and fairly. 

The Presidential pocket veto of our pay- 
increase measure was a shocking disappoint- 
ment to me as it was to most of you who 
voted for the bills. 

We must correct the pay inequity to which 
the loyal postal and classified Federal em- 
ployees have been subjected as expeditiously 
as possible. The efficiency, hard work, and 
sincerity of purpose which the distinguished 
members of this committee have shown to- 
ward solving the problem since the opening 
of the 84th Congress is most gratifying, and 
I am sure that this committee will recom- 
mend a fair and equitable bill. Obviously, 
a just bill will require more than mere com- 
pensation for increases in cost of living since 
July 1951. Sound public policy would re- 
quire that the faithful servants of the peo- 
ple should share in the rising standards of 
living and increased productivity of our 
economy. 

No study of this problem would be com- 
plete without taking a look at Consumer 
Price Indexes over the 1939-54 period. These 
figures are given in the accompanying table. 


Consumer price indexes, 1939-54, for city 
wage-earner and clerical-worker families 
[1947-49= 100] 
Monthly average: 


Productivity measurements of EED A 
and professional workers are difficult to ob- 
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tain. But where measurements are available, 
there is incontrovertible evidence that the 
productivity of postal employees has in- 
creased over the years and is constantly mov- 
ing upward. During the past 15 years, em- 
ployment in the postal service has increased 
by about two-thirds but the volume of pieces 
of mail handled has almost doubled. This 
means that the average post-office employee 
handles about 20 percent more mail today 
than he did before World War II. The 1956 
budget indicates that the trend in rising 
productivity is expected to continue. In 
1954 the average mail clerk handled 142 
units per man-hour. The Bureau of the 
Budget estimates that during the current 
year the average will increase to 146 units, 
and in fiscal 1956 to 150 units per man-hour. 
Similar increases are expected in the pro- 
ductivity of collecting and delivery of mail. 

Sound public policy as well as fair play 
would dictate increases for postal and classi- 
fied Federal employees. Turnover in Federal 
employment is exceedingly high, and train- 
ing of new employees is costly. Passage of 
a fair wage increase to these employees is, 
therefore, in the public interest, because it 
is becoming increasingly difficult for the 
Federal Government to retain the most qual- 
ified employees and to attract the promising 
young men for a career in Federal employ- 
ment. 

A fair and justified Increase for the de- 
voted and faithful postal and classified 
civil-seryice employees would have to con- 
sider the increases in cost of living since July 
1951, the prolonged period during which no 
increase was granted, the increased produc- 
tivity and the general rising standard of 
living in our great country. Furthermore, 
owing to the fact that the salary increase 
has been long overdue, it should be made 
retroactive to the date when the wage in- 
crease, voted overwhelmingly by the 83d 
Congress, was unjustly vetoed in August 
1954. 

Faithful men devoted to duty and their 
country have been considered rare. In the 
Bible the wise man asked: “A faithful man 
who can find?” Our country is fortunate 
to find them in abundance in the postal 
and Federal employment. We should recog- 
nize their faithfulmess and loyalty by grant- 
ing them the pay increase which is long 
overdue, 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge your 
committee to report legislation which will 
provide for at least a 10-percent salary in- 
crease for these workers. I believe that Con- 
gress would look with favor upon such a 
measure. 
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Soviet Faithlessness at Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, basic to 
the ultimate success of any agreement or 
contract is the existence of the will to 
fulfill in good faith what has been stipu- 
lated. The will to act honestly and faith- 
fully is the heart and core of any agree- 
ment in international relations. 

At Yalta in February 1945 an agree- 
ment was reached between the late 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, President of 
the United States; Winston Churchill, 
the present Prime Minister of Great 
Britain; and the deceased Soviet dicta- 
tor, Marshal Stalin. This agreement 
concluded in the Crimea contained many 
elements that were intended to insure 
lasting world peace. Among these ele- 
ments were: The projection of the basic 
concept of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion; a declaration on liberated Europe, 
based upon the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the declaration by the 
United Nations; the occupation and con- 
trol of defeated Germany; war repara- 
tions; treatment of major war criminals; 
an agreement relating to prisoners of 
war and liberated civilian nationals; 
agreement on policy toward Japan; set- 
tlement problems in Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe bearing upon Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Italy, Greece, and 
Rumania; consideration of the question 
of Iran; the establishment of permanent 
machinery for periodic conferences be- 
tween the foreign secretaries of the three 
powers; and, finally, consideration of the 
question of the Turkish Straits. 

In the conclusion of the Crimean 
Agreement President Roosevelt exer- 
cised the constitutional power invested 
in the office of the Presidency. And in 
like manner Prime Minister Churchill 
exercised the equivalent constitutional 
power invested in his office. As a su- 
preme dictator Stalin was not governed 
by any such constitutional principles. 
Both President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill entered into this 
agreement in good faith, and with the 
will to carry out the stipulations laid 
down. But, unfortunately, Stalin, the 
third party to this agreement, had no 
intention of fulfilling his obligations. 

As a consequence of Soviet bad faith 
we have seen time and again willful 
violations of the Crimean Pact. No vio- 


-lation, however, could be more distress- 


ing to witness than the one that bore 
upon Poland. i 

At Yalta, the Polish eastern frontier 
was delineated roughly along the old 
Curzon line. Thus, Poland lost a large 
amount of her eastern territories. But 
further stipulations provided that Po- 
land must receive substantial accessions 
of territory in the north and west. An- 
other stipulation was made in the agree- 
ment calling for the holding of free and 
unfettered elections as soon as possible 
on the basis of universal suffrage and 
secret ballot. 
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At the Potsdam Conference, the west- 
ern frontier of Poland was moved to the 
Oder-Neisse line in Eastern Germany 
pending final delimitation at the peace 
conference which, incidentally, was 
never held. However, free and unfet- 
tered elections were never held in Po- 
land, and here in this display of bad 
faith on the part of the Soviet Union, 
the hopes of President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill for a free, 
independent, and democratic Poland 
vanished. 

Seldom before has the world seen such 
a display of bad faith as in the farcical 
elections that brought Poland under 
Communist domination. Every device 
of terror, imprisonment, and intimida- 
tion was used to destroy the effectiveness 
of the Polish democratic forces. Such 
were the free and unfettered elections 
that Yalta promised for Poland. We 
have long since discovered, much to our 
woe, how little good faith and good will 
we can ever expect from the Soviet 
Union. 

On this 10th anniversary of the Yalta 
Agreement let us, therefore, recall to 
mind the diabolical dishonesty of the 
Soviet Union; let us remember the terri- 
ble consequences that this breach of 
faith has brought to the world; let us 
remember also the unhappy fate of 
Poland as a result of this breach of 
faith. 

In the Polish people, who stand today 
before the world swathed in chains but 
with souls unconquered, there is exem- 
plified the spirit of heroism in resistance, 
resolution in adversity, and faithfulness 
to the cause of freedom. 


The Federal Retirement System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in years 
gone by the civil-service retirement sys- 
tem was considered a model and as such 
was used as an inducement to attract the 
better qualified citizen to choose the civil 
service as a career. 

Recent official research proves that 02 
the average the Federal employee con- 
tributes more to his pension fund than 
is exacted by private industry; that the 
retirement benefits enjoyed by people be- 
longing to private pension funds are su- 
perior to those enjoyed by civil-service 
employees; and that an increase in bene- 
fits is practical. 

So as not to befuddle any issue and al- 
low for free discussion of individual in- 
consistencies, each inequality is being 
corrected by an individual bill. If adopt- 
ed, the bills will not make the Federal 
retirement system a new model for pri- 
vate industry but will increase benefits 
commensurate with employee contribu- 
tions and put the governmental retire- 
ment system more in line with that of 
private industry. : 

CI——104 
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The Eisenhower School Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent in his message to the Congress out- 
lining a school- construction program 
took note of the fact that our system of 
public schools has always been—and we 
hope it always will be—a school system 
based upon State and local control. Then 
the President proceeded to assume that 
certain States and local communities 
were unable to raise the money neces- 
sary to provide adequate schoolrooms 
to properly take care of the children; 
and, therefore, such States and local 
communities required Federal aid in the 
shape of Federal funds, aid to help pay 
the building costs of the new buildings 
or to underwrite local school building 
bonds. 

Of course we all know that there are 
certain impacted areas, where defense 
plants have been built, that have more 
children than schoolroom space. Since 
these impacted areas were created as a 
result of Federal action and Federal 
needs, then of course such impacted 
areas should be given Federal aid—and 
that has already been provided for in 
previous legislation. 

For the President to propose Federal 
aid for school buildings on a national 
scale is something else. In the first 
place, is it necessary? Why is such a 
step needed today more than it was 20 to 
30 years ago, before Uncle Sam became 
such an all-wise, beneficent person to 
whom States and local communities 
might turn for fiscal aid for any and all 
purposes? 

Mr. Speaker, in the first place Uncle 
Sam has no money to give out that he 
does not first get by levying taxes upon 
the State and local communities. 
Twenty years ago the Federal Govern- 
ment was satisfied by taking 25 cents 
out of every tax dollar paid in the 
United States, leaving 75 cents for the 
support of the States and local commu- 
nities. Today, the Federal Government 
takes 75 cents out of every tax dollar 
paid in the United States, leaving only 
25 cents for the States and local govern- 
ments to exist upon. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment did not rob the States and local 
governments of their tax dollars they 
could and would provide proper school 
facilities for their children without call- 
ing upon Uncle Sam for help. 

Another point, Mr. Speaker, that 
should be given serious consideration be- 
fore the Congress approves the Presi- 
dent’s request for school construction 
funds is the fact that our schoolrooms 
today are not as crowded as they were 
20 or 30 years ago. They got along then 
without Federal aid; why can they not 
get along now without Federal aid? 

In 1920-21 the average teacher load 
number of pupils per teacher—for the 
Nation was 31.7. In 1950-51, according 
to United States Department of Educa- 
tion figures, the average teacher load 
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was 24.1—7.6 fewer pupils per teacher 
than 30 yearsago. The situation, there- 
fore, so far as crowded classrooms are 
concerned, has actually improved. It 
has definitely not become worse. Why, 
then, all the furor? Why must the Fed- 
eral Government rush to the aid of the 
States and local communities? 

Mr. Speaker, a careful analysis of the 
school situation is contained in the fol- 
lowing editorial taken from the Chicago 
Tribune of February 11, 1955. I include 
it as a part of my remarks and recom- 
mend it to my colleagues for careful 
consideration: 


Tue EISENHOWER SCHOOL PROGRAM 


President Eisenhower’s message on Federal 
aid for building schools sets forth sound 
principles and then proposes action that 
flies directly in the face of the precepts he 
has just uttered. 

“Diffusion of authority among tens of 
thousands of school districts is a safeguard 
against centralized control and abuse of the 
educational system that must be main- 
tained,” he told Congress. We believe that 
to take away the responsibility of communi- 
ties and States in educating our children is 
to undermine not only a basic element of 
our freedom but a basic right of our citizens.” 

Having voiced these traditional arguments 
against Federal aid, the President asked 
Congress to vote for more than a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of undermining. His proposals 
for Federal participation in financing of local 
school construction took three forms, under 
each of which States whose districts were 
helped would have to match Federal funds, 
dollar for dollar. 

The first category of districts to be aided 
would be those that cannot sell their build- 
ing bonds at a “reasonable” rate of interest. 
A White House aid put the limit on “rea- 
sonableness” at 3% percent. To buy these 
bonds the Federal Government would put 
up $750 million and the States the same sum, 
to be used within 3 years. 

The Dow-Jones index of school-bond yields 
stands at 2.42 percent. Probably then, only 
a small proportion of school districts have 
been unable to sell bonds yielding 3% per- 
cent or less. But Mr. Eisenhower would pro- 
vide funds to buy a half billion dollars of 
these bonds annually, one-fourth of the cost 
of all school construction in the Nation dur- 
ing this school year. 

The second form of aid would go to dis- 
tricts that cannot borrow because of con- 
stitutional or statutory debt limitations. 
Federal and participating State governments 
would put up a total of $300 million. 
This would be used, Mr. Eisenhower pro- 
posed, as a revolving fund to advance the 
first year’s rent until the districts could levy 
and collect taxes for the purpose. So used, 
the fund would permit the construction of 
$6 billion worth of schools within 3 years. 

The Nation is building $2 billion worth of 
schools in the present school year. This rate 
of expenditure is the highest in history. In 
the last 5 years the country has built $7 bil- 
lion worth of schools to accommodate 6,750,- 
000 pupils. The increase in pupil population 
has been only 5,500,000; so the country has, 
until now, kept well ahead of the growth in 
school population. But by the President's 
calculations, school districts unable to bor- 
row another cent need as much money an- 
nually to build new schools as all the dis- 
tricts in the country have ever spent in a 
year. 

In the final category of districts that sup- 
posedly need Federal aid most desperately 
are those that can neither sell bonds nor 
raise taxes to rent a Federal-State school 
building. For these, Federal and State gov- 
ernments together would provide $400 mil- 
lion in outright gifts, spread over 3 years. 
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Illinois has distressed school districts. 
The legislature seems likely to adopt a 
scheme for a school building authority al- 
most identical with that in the second Eisen- 
hower proposal, except that no Federal aid is 
contemplated. The suggested capitalization 
for this authority is $15 million. This sum, 
it is expected, would provide building funds 
for all the districts unable to sell their own 
bonds. By comparison, this State’s share of 
the $6 billion Eisenhower build-rent scheme 
would be $114 million, half contributed in 
Federal income taxes and half raised by the 
State. 

The poverty of school districts portrayed 
by Mr. Eisenhower doesn’t exist anywhere in 
the Nation in the proportions he alleges. It 
will no doubt manifest itself if the Federal 
purse is opened. Why should States that 
have been stingy with their schools tax 
themselves to make amends when they can 
pass half the bill on to taxpayers in States 
that have made more nearly adequate pro- 
vision for educating their children? 

Mr. Eisenhower relied, for proof that a se- 
rious shortage of classrooms exists through- 
out the Nation, on a survey prepared by the 
Federal Office of Education. Its figures have 
already been exposed as unreliable. 

The Eisenhower message also expressed 
concern over the low compensation of school 
teachers. The local taxpayer is charged for 
paying off school bonds and for paying 
teachers in the same tax bill. Encourage- 
ment of extravagance in construction would 
be the unkindest act possible to underpaid 
teachers. It would leave that much less for 
salaries. 


A Decent Break for Postal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement presented by me to the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, Tuesday, February 15, 1955: 


I appreciate this opportunity to present 
my views to this committee in support of 
a substantial pay raise for postal employees. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 2158, which 
would provide for an increase of 10 percent 
or $400, whichever is greater, for all em- 
ployees in the field service of the Post Office 
Department retroactive to August 23, 1954. 
This bill, as you know, is similar to H. R. 
1592, introduced by Congressman Morrison, 
and a number of other bills introduced by 
Members of Congress both on and off this 
committee. 

I do not believe anyone seriously can 
question the need for adequate pay in- 
creases for employees in the postal field 
service at this time. The simple fact is 
that they are underpaid. They are under- 
paid in contrast with employees in private 
industry discharging similar duties. They 
are underpaid in contrast with the rates of 
pay prevalent in the postal field service 
prior to the Second World War. The pay 
scales of the loyal, hard-working men and 
women carrying out the vital but unsung 
tasks of the Post Office Department have not 
kept pace with the rapidly rising cost of 
living. In fact, postal workers have fallen 
further and further behind in the struggle 
to have and enjoy decent food, decent hous- 
_ ing, and all of the many things that go into 
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the standard of living of the average Ameri- 
can of which the Nation justly is proud. 

I have read persuasive statistics describing 
the plight of the mail clerk, the letter car- 
rier, and all of the many other postal workers 
endeavoring to make ends meet, and the 
figures are impressive. But, more than that, 
I have talked to many of them personally, 
and I have received their letters by the hun- 
dreds, each telling a personal story of the 
ever-pressing grip of financial need. In my 
own State of Washington the fact is that 
almost two-thirds of rank-and-file postal 
workers are so hard put to make ends meet 
that they either hold outside part-time jobs 
or have found it necessary to put their wives 
to work. 

Postal workers, like other Government em- 
ployees, cannot strike to back up their claims 
for adequate pay scales, as can employees in 
private industry. They cannot go to work 
for a competing firm which offers higher sal- 
aries, because no such firm exists. They 
must come to us, the Members of Congress, 
lay their case on the table, and ask for fair 
treatment. This they have done. This com- 
mittee held extensive hearings last year, in 
which every phase of the postal-pay problem 
was explored thoroughly. Additional hear- 
ings are now in process this year, and again 
the story is being told. I think it incumbent 
on us to act, and act promptly; each day's 
delay merely prolongs the need. We know 
the facts; we have only to make up our minds 
as to what rates of compensation are fair 
in the light of the facts and act accordingly. 

I support the formula of a 10-percent 
increase or $400, whichever is greater. And 
I think the increase should be made retro- 
active to the end of the last session of Con- 
gress, which is when a pay-raise bill should 
have taken effect. 

A higher increase than this formula pro- 
vides could easily be justified by any stand- 
ard normally used in determining a reason- 
able wage rate—by comparison with workers 
in other industries, by contrast to the rela- 
tive purchasing power during some earlier 
period, by studying the change in produc- 
tivity and average workload, Application of 
the formula would not restore, for example, 
the purchasing power of the average postal 
employee to the level of 1939. A higher 
increase could be justified in good con- 
science; to grant less, in my opinion, would 
be unjust. 

The principal alternative proposal before 
this committee is contained in H. R. 2987, in- 
troduced by the distinguished chairman, and 
similar bills. I think the increase in salary 
scales which would be provided by this bill 
are not enough, particularly in the lower 
grades, where the need is greatest. While I 
recognize the need for increasing the level 
of remuneration for those assuming the 
greater responsibilities for the operation of 
the postal service, I think that our first and 
basic obligation is toward those in the lower 
grades who are struggling to keep up the 
pace. I think the formula I support will 
help to accomplish both objectives. 

My principal concern today is with the 
problem of providing adequate pay scales 
for postal workers, but I should like to add 
the additional comment on H. R. 2987 that 
I feel it hands over to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral too sweeping an authority in the mat- 
ter of postal reclassification, job assignment 
and the employment of substitute and re- 
placement personnel. Congress has, in my 
opinion, certain obligations in these areas 
which cannot be abdicated in favor of the 
judgment of the politically-appointed head 
of the Post Office Department, whoever he 
may be. 

We often are inclined to take the postal 
worker for granted. The letter we drop in 
the mail chute or deposit in the convenient 
corner box always reaches its destination. 
The letter carrier always delivers our mail 
and our periodical reading matter. The 
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clerk always is at the window to sell us 
stamps or to provide any one of a hundred 
other services. Their very competence puts 
them out of mind. They come to us now 
asking for a decent break. I think they 
have earned it; I think they deserve it; and I 
think in good conscience we have no choice 
but to give it to them as rapidly as possible. 


Twenty-three Years of Experience With 
Our First Socialist Experiment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
had 23 years of experience with our first 
socialist experiment—that much-touted 
TVA. I have been criticized for charac- 
terizing TVA as socialistic. However, 
my opinion conforms with that of the 
authorities. The Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Times of February 15, 1934, quotes Nor- 
man Thomas as saying: 

The TVA is the only genuinely socialistic 


act (in the New Deal)—a flower in the midst 
of weeds. 


TVA is owned and operated by the 
United States Government; that is to 
say, TVA is a communal or public- 
owned property acquired by taking pri- 
vate property amounting to $2 billion 
mostly from the people of 41 States, for 
the alleged communal benefit of the peo- 
ple in parts of 7 other States. Such im- 
moral taking of private property never 
fails in the end to blight a people who 
take it. The proof is already apparent 
in Tennessee. She has suffered a re- 
duction in production and commerce 
and, therefore, in the well-being of her 
people since the advent of TVA. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has compared Tennessee with 10 
Southeastern States which use private 
power. In 1930, before the advent of 
TVA, the population of Tennessee 
ranked fourth among the 10 States. In 
1950 she still ranked fourth. 

In 1933, just a year prior to opera- 
tion of TVA, the receipts from farm mar- 
keting ranked Tennessee fifth, while in 
1950 she dropped to eighth place. 

The retail sales payroll in 1935 put 
Tennessee in third place; in 1948 she 
had dropped to fifth place. 

Retail sales in 1929 had Tennessee in 
second place; in 1948 she had dropped to 
fifth. 

In value added by manufacture Ten- 
nessee ranked third in 1933; fourth in 
1947. In gross postal receipts she 
ranked third in 1933; down to fourth in 
1951. 

In all the categories examined Tennes- 
see has fallen behind in productivity. 
In only one area has Tennessee improved 
her rank among her neighboring States 
and that was in per capita income and 
per capita taxes paid. But that increase 
was caused by subsidies and doles paid 
by the United States Government; not 
from improved production. One hun- 
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dred and eight million dollars have gone 
down there annually mostly from other 
States to pay 22,796 TVA employees an 
average of nearly $5,000 apiece plus 
millions in doles granted by the Federal 
Government. Without the Federal pay- 
roll and subsidies and doles Tennessee 
would not have enjoyed an increase in 
per capita income but would have suf- 
fered a serious decline. She is now a 
taxeater and not a growing tax producer 
as compared to the other States. 

The most startling failure of TVA 
is that it does not produce sufficient 
power for the people it serves. So TVA 
never will be able, selling electricity at 
half price, to earn enough to expand to 
meet the need of a growing community. 
That’s why Tennessee growth is slowed 
up. There is a shortage. What value is 
low-priced electricity when it cannot be 
had at any price? This is the univer- 
sal characteristic of socialism every- 
where. 

Besides all this, TVA is completely ex- 
empt from all taxes. It does not con- 
tribute a dime to national defense, not 
even toward the salaries of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress that does all these 
nice things for it. Finally, TVA was 
made ashamed by the complaints of the 
local people in the adjoining municipal- 
ities that educated the TVA children, 
provided police and streets and hauled 
away their garbage free of taxes to them. 
So TVA condescended to volunteer to 
make a contribution of about a tenth of 
what it should toward the expenses it had 
thrust on its neighbors. But it may de- 
cide to quit at any time. 

Had TVA paid taxes at the same rate 
paid by private power companies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, such 
taxes would have amounted to about $80 
million; resulting in a loss in operations 
of about $57 million. If TVA were re- 
quired to pay interest on the appropria- 
tions granted it by Congress that loss 
would have been increased by another 
$24 million, which figure does not in- 
clude the $10 million more for amortiza- 
tion. Thus if TVA were run as an honest 
business enterprise, its books on June 
30, 1953, would not show a credit bal- 
ance of $19 million but a deficit balance 
of $91 million. Yet, even with that defi- 
cit representing a subsidy paid by the 
Nation’s taxpayers, the TVA system can- 
not produce enough cheap power to sat- 
isfy the demands of the consumers it was 
designed to serve. 

There is no similar shortage of power 
in other parts of the country where pri- 
vate companies are the suppliers. The 
reason for this is that the private power 
companies, being run on sound and 
honest business principles, have antici- 
pated the increased demand for electri- 
cal energy. At this time the private 
power companies are undertaking a $2.5 
billion expansion program of their 
facilities. 

The original excuse for the law cre- 
ating TVA, viz, to control floods and to 
aid navigation on the Tennessee River, 
has turned out to be a joke and a fraud 
of extensive proportions. Instead of 
stopping floods it has actually perma- 
nently flooded 660,000 acres—an area as 
big as Rhode Island—out of a million 
acres it owns and controls. This great 
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Tennessee River bottom, according to 
Army engineers, would not seriously 
flood more than once in 500 years. The 
bottom lands did sustain some overflow 
in the spring, as most river-bottom 
lands do. It benefited the land by leav- 
ing a fertile sediment. Crops thrived. 
Annual production was about $27 mil- 
lion. That is now all destroyed, and 
there is water, water everywhere. 

Let us not dwell in detail on alleged 
improved navigation by deepening the 
Tennessee River, except to say that this 
was also a device to hide vast sums that 
should have been charged to cost of 
power. As a navigation scheme it has 
failed because it is cheaper to ship by 
rail. 

There is another loss that is even more 
important than the $2 billion that have 
been poured into this monumental blight 
on Tennessee and drain on the other 
States. The people of Tennessee lost 
their political freedom when they be- 
came dependent on TVA. Their Gov- 
ernor is compelled to come to Washing- 
ton, hat in hand, predicting dire conse- 
quences for his people if the dole is 
shut off. The people of Tennessee must 
live under whatever rules Congress pro- 
mulgates and those rules affect not only 
the rates charged for power, but touch 
every aspect of the State’s economy as 
has been pointed out. They have lost 
their productivity. They may not buy 
power elsewhere as private companies 
are excluded from the TVA reservation, 
They have lost their economic freedom, 
their know-how to provide power for 
themselves—competition is dead. In 
the words of Herbert Hoover: 

They have surrendered the control of their 
resources and energy to a Federal bureauc- 
racy. 


TVA cuts the price of power to a loss 
figure so as to buy the votes and support 
of its consumers in the rankest kind of 
political corruption. It exempts itself 
from taxation and by more political cor- 
ruption forces its competitors to pay ap- 
proximately 23 cents out of every dollar 
to help pay taxes TVA customers should 
pay but do not. 

Even the little schoolboys now define 
TVA as “a river that flows through 7 
States and drains 41.” They were 
drained again in 1954 for the 22d year. 
TVA will be coming up to the public 
trough again in 1955. But Tennessee 
knows that no scheme to buy votes as 
crazy and incredible as TVA can last. 
This administration has already given 
fair warning. So Mr. Robert M. Met- 
calf, Jr., vice president of Guaranty 
Mortgage & Trust Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., comes up with this remedy. 

He suggests that the power-generating 
facilities of TVA be sold to the people in 
the area which it serves. This would 
result in relief for the taxpayers of the 
remainder of the Nation and at the 
same time give to the people of the TVA 
reservation exclusive control over the 
agency upon which they are completely 
dependent for their power. Perhaps 
even more important than these imme- 
diate tangible gains, is the fact that 
such a sale would represent a reversal 
of the largest, most clear-cut Socialist 
step the United States has ever taken. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, it is impera- 
tive that this Congress take action to 
protect our domestic industries. I re- 
cently appeared before the House Ways 
and Means Committee and urged that 
H. R. 1 be properly amended to provide 
this needed protection. On Tuesday of 
this week, I appeared before the House 
Rules Committee and opposed the grant- 
ing of a closed rule on this legislation, 
because a closed rule would not permit 
those of us who are Representatives from 
industrial areas to amend the bill so as 
to afford relief to the mining industry, 
the chemical industry, the glass industry, 
and others. Yesterday on the floor of 
this House, I again spoke in opposition to 
a closed rule. Our forces were out-num- 
bered by a very narrow margin, and we 
lost the battle. I, therefore, hope that 
this House will take action today to re- 
trieve that which we lost yesterday, and 
I urge the membership to support a mo- 
tion to recommit the bill with instruc- 
tions to the committee to bring the bill 
back out under amendments which will 
provide the kind of protection our indus- 
tries need and deserve. 

My district is the largest coal-produc- 
ing district in America. The largest 
chemical plants in the Western Hemis- 
phere are located in my district, as is 
one of the largest window-glass plants 
in the world. These industries are basic 
to the defense of this Nation, and they 
have suffered under the present law, 
largely because the escape clause is treat- 
ed as a joke and trade agreements are 
used as pawns in the field of interna- 
tional diplomacy. 

A case in point is the plight of the 
chemical industry, one of tremendous 
importance in both peace and war. It 
faces serious problems from foreign com- 
petition and many of its leaders have 
protested any reckless across-the-boards 
cut in tariff rates on chemical products. 
Because it is a very large industry which 
provides substantial payrolls and an im- 
portant outlet for investment, its spokes- 
men deserve a hearing. I do not ask you 
to reject H. R. 1 in its entirety, but I do 
suggest that the chemical industry is 
typical of those groups in the country 
that are worried about foreign competi- 
tion. An examination of their problems 
in specific form may well suggest that 
very specific answers to tariff problems 
are required, too. Generalizations are 
not enough basis to form a national pol- 
icy. By this I mean that across-the- 
board cuts in tariffs represent a superfi- 
cial approach. It would be more scien- 
tific and show better deliberation to 
study the needs of individual products 
and industries, adjusting each rate to 
specific requirements. This is not too 
much to ask in so important a matter. 

The spokesmen of the chemical indus- 
try have come before the hearings of the 
Randall Commission and have released 
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statements to the press which suggest 
in unmistakable form the problems they 
face as a result of foreign competition. 
They suggest that if the present uncer- 
tainty over possible reductions in tariffs 
continues, then the expansion of the 
industry at home will be threatened, 
and new investment important to the 
growth of the industry will be lost. Be- 
cause the chemical industry has been 
growing at something like four times the 
national average of all industries, its 
continued progress is of concern. If its 
high growth rate is continued without 
interruption, some hundred thousand 
new jobs in this industry will be created 
during the next 10 years. If this kind of 
progress is threatened by foreign compe- 
tition made possible by tariff cuts, it is 
important that these facts be given the 
same careful consideration as the pro- 
posals to create export trade and eco- 
nomic solvency abroad through our tariff 
reductions. Any one-sided review of all 
the aspects of trade policy is a guaranty 
that all of these problems will have to 
be reconsidered by every succeeding Con- 
gress. For fatal weaknesses written into 
our laws make themselves felt inexor- 
ably. Let the decision of this Congress 
be so carefully laid as to avoid at least 
the obvious flaws of past acts in foreign 
trade policy. 

Can we afford to be without a strong 
chemical industry? That question an- 
swers itself in the negative, for a great 
country such as ours with its variety of 
needs for an advanced technological so- 
ciety and its grave responsibility for the 
defense of the free world must have an 
assured supply of a wide range of chem- 
ical products. Many of these are prod- 
ucts whose very names seem strange to 
the layman, yet any engineer, chemist, 
or specialized consumer could explain to 
us how these seemingly obscure sub- 
stances, processed and combined, give us 
dyes, drugs, plastics, fuels, and the ad- 
vanced materials of military armaments, 
without which our high standard of liv- 
ing and military survival would be im- 
possible. 

It may seem a long way back in his- 
tory to some of us, and yet it was not 
many years ago that the First World 
War ravaged Europe. One of its early 
effects, long before we became involved 
in the fighting, was to cut us off from a 
variety of essential supplies previously 
turned out by German industry. It was 
at great effort that we painfully con- 
structed a chemical industry of our own 
and learned enough secrets of research 
to make it possible to fulfill our needs. 
It is indicative of the progressive nature 
of the chemical industry of America to- 
day that it spends $200 million a year on 
research. This is obviously not the hall- 
mark of a moribund segment of the 
economy. If it can continue to enrich 
American life with the marvels of the 
laboratories as it has in the past, its con- 
tribution will be one to recognize with 
pride. 

Let us pause to consider the plight of 
the glass industry, and I would like to 
direct your attention to the adverse 
effect upon one of the glass plants in 
West Virginia. The rapid increase in 
imports of European window glass made 
under low-wage conditions resulted in 
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shutting down of a production furnace 
and an experimental furnace last year 
at the Charleston plant of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., and 240 em- 
ployees lost their jobs as a consequence. 
This condition followed the closing down 
of 2 tanks at the end of 1953, and 
brought the total layoff to 500 seniority 
employees directly due to the increased 
glutting of the window-glass market by 
foreign glass. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-three im- 
ports of window glass totaled 100 million 
square feet of glass, as contrasted with 
imports of less than 1 million square feet 
in 1948. In other words, 1953 imports 
of window glass were equal to 1,020,000 
man-hours of work in modern window- 
glass factories. 

The average wages of the American 
window-glass industry run about $2.40 
an hour. European manufacturers pay 
from 37 cents to 45 cents an hour for 
the same type of work, and I am told 
that almost identical machines are used 
in European and American plants. Low- 
cost water transportation enables cheap 
European window glass to reach Amer- 
ican cities on both the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts with lower freight rates than 
those prevailing from Charleston, W. Va., 
to markets in this country. I am told 
that the freight rate from Charleston, 
W. Va., to Miami, Fla., is three times 
that from Antwerp, Belgium, to Miami. 
These figures should be enough to con- 
vince anyone that a further lowering of 
tariffs will be disastrous to our own in- 
dustries, and that they cannot meet such 
competition without some reasonable 
protection. 

Let me, in conclusion, make my posi- 
tion clear. We are engaged in an im- 
portant review of our international trade 
policy. As previously on the floor of 
this House, I have made a strong plea 
for adequate protection of the coal and 
textile industries, I here state that the 
chemical industry is yet another of criti- 
cal importance to the livelihood of the 
Arierican worker and to the prosperity 
of the Nation. These important indus- 
tries must not be destroyed nor can we 
afford to see them seriously injured. It 
is up to the Congress to prevent such a 
catastrophe. 

I urge the Members of this House to 
support the motion to recommit. If we 
are successful in our efforts to recommit 
H. R. 1, it will be brought back with safe- 
guards included, after which we can all 
conscientiously support the bill. 


The Regaining of Armenian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in 1918 
when the Armenians had succeeded in 
regaining their national political inde- 
pendence after some 600 years of subjec- 
tion to alien oppressors it was thought 
that they were destined to enjoy a meas- 
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ure of peace and freedom in their his- 
toric homeland. With great feelings of 
joy lovers of freedom throughout the 
world were glad to see long-oppressed 
Armenians win their independence. As 
it turned out, however, Armenians were 
not for long to have their national inde- 
pendence. During the short period of 
just a little over 2 years that Armenia 
possessed its freedom, its existence as an 
independent state was in constant jeop- 
ardy. The small and weak country had 
to fight for its life on many fronts. 
Finally in December of 1920 Armenia 
was overrun by its enemies and most of 
it fell to the Communist Russians. They 
had come as saviors and liberators, but 
immediately they established a despotic 
regime. 

The people of Armenia were unwilling 
to accept this without a fight. In mid- 
February of 1921 an uprising was under 
way, and by the 18th it proved so suc- 
cessful that in a few days nearly all the 
unwanted invaders were expelled. Fora 
brief period of only 6 weeks Armenians 
again enjoyed freedom. 

This uprising is historically significant 
because it is an instance in which com- 
munism was successfully repelled and 
defeated, and the Armenians regained, 
even if only temporarily, their political 
liberty. That is the reason we celebrate 
this memorable day. 


Washington: Cultural Center of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in his program Person to Per- 
son, Edward R. Murrow interviewed, last 
November, the distinguished American, 
Lillian Gish. She devoted practically all 
of her time to advocacy of the establish- 
ment of a Ministry of the Fine Arts as a 
department of the Federal Government 
with a Secretary of Cabinet rank. She 
argued that we are now coming of age 
in cultural matters, and such an agency 
is a part of the government of practically 
all British and European countries. 

In his message on the state of the 
Union the President declared that— 


In the advancement of the various activi- 
ties which will make our civilization endure 
and flourish, the Federal Government should 
do more to give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cultural 
activities. I shall recommend the estab- 
lishment of a Federal advisory commission 
on the arts within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to advise the Fed- 
eral Government on ways to encourage 
artistic and cultural endeavor and apprecia- 
tion. I shall also propose that awards of 
merit be established whereby we can honor 
our fellow citizens who make great contribu- 
tions to the advancement of our civilization 
and of this country. 


A number of bills have been introduced 
in the 84th Congress to advance the 
proposals outlined above, some of which 
have already reached the hearing stage. 
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The gentleman from New York, EMAN- 

UEL CELLER; the gentleman from Mon- 

tana, LEE METCALF; the gentleman from 

New York, Aba C. POWELL, Jr.; the gen- 

tleman from Pennsylvania, GEORGE M. 

Ruopes; and myself have offered the 

American National Arts Act, which was 

referred to the House Education and La- 

bor Committee for its consideration. 

A second bill, creating a Federal com- 
mission to formulate plans for the con- 
struction in the District of Columbia of 
a civic auditorium, including an Inaugu- 
ral Hall of Presidents and a music, thea- 
ter and fine arts, and mass communica- 
tions center, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia of 
the House of Representatives. Hearings 
have already begun on this bill before 
& special subcommittee whose chairman 
is the able gentleman from Louisiana, 
JAMES H. Morrison. 

The broadest kind of support has de- 
veloped for this bill which would give 
the Nation’s Capital the cultural facili- 
ties it has lacked for 155 years, facilities 
possessed by large and small European 
cities and by many cities in our own 
country. 

Legislation to make Washington the 
cultural center of the world has been 
introduced by the gentleman from New 
York, EMANUEL CELLER; the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, GEORGE M. 
RHODES; the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, Roy W. Wier; the gentleman from 
Connecticut, ALBERT P. Morano; the gen- 
tleman from New York, Apam C. POWELL, 
Jr.; the gentleman from Minnesota, 
JOHN A. BLATNIK; the gentleman from 
Arkansas, OREN Harris; the gentleman 
from New Hampshire, CHESTER E. MER- 
row; the gentleman from New Jersey, 
Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr.; and myself. 

Among the many distinguished wit- 
nesses who have testified in support of 
the proposed legislation are Mrs. A. Paul 
Hartz, legislative chairman, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Rob- 
ert W. Dowling, chairman, board of di- 
rectors of the congressionally chartered 
American National Theater and Acad- 
emy. I include excerpts from their tes- 
timony here for its great informational 
value: 

EXCERPT FROM THE STATEMENT OF MRS. A. PAUL 
Hartz, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, GENERAL FED- 
ERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, WAVERLY, VA. 
If the cultural endeavors of a people are 

a measure of their stature, the passage of 
H. R. 1825 brooks no delay. This bill which 
would create a Federal commission to for- 
mulate plans for the construction in the Na- 
tion's Capital of a civic auditorium with con- 
nected facilities making it a center for music 
and the fine arts is a first step toward over- 
coming a serious cultural lag. 

Appreciation of fine arts knows no national 
boundaries. It is in this realm that we can 
hope for the greatest understanding among 
the peoples of the world. A building dedi- 
cated to the purpose and living expression 
of fine arts in the District of Columbia might 
well symbolize the cultural bonds which give 
the greatest promise of lasting peace. 

In this day of uncertainty there is a con- 
tinuing battle for the minds of men and we 
must properly gage not only our military 
and economic strength but our cultural 
strength as well. If the final victory is to go 
to the forces of freedom, we must not ignore 
this significant endeavor. Our failure to 
project to other countries our appreciation of 
our cultural heritage is a serious handicap 
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as we compete with the Soviet Union in the 
cold war. 
The General Federation of Women's Clubs 
urges the passage of H. R. 1825. 
STATEMENT OF Mr. RoBERT W. DOWLING, 
CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, AMERICAN 
NATIONAL THEATER AND ACADEMY 


Mr. Dowling. It is a privilege to speak 
with you about this. It has been very dear 
to my heart and to the interests of ANTA for 
many, many years. 

I would like to call attention to some- 
thing pertinent to the question of whether 
we cannot have a place where foreign vis- 
itors, painters, sculptors, and others can 
exhibit their works here in America. 

This year the State Department gave me 
the privilege of organizing an exhibit of 
American art in Paris during April, May, and 
June. 

The French Government put at our dis- 
posal 5 national theatres, their opera house, 
Comedie Francais and others, where we dis- 
play American painters’ works and sculpture 
and where our Philadelphia orchestra will 
perform in the opera house, the ballet of 
New York and 2 plays and the musical com- 
edy “Oklahoma.” 

There is no proper place for such a per- 
formance in Washington. If we were to 
have reciprocal visits—and I am frequently 
asked when I have visited national theater 
groups from Salzburg, Austria, and all the 
way to Scandinavia and through the rest of 
Europe, “Where would we play if we came?” 
or “Where would our works be shown—our 
paintings and sculptures?” 

We have the privilege of owning some 
theatres in New York and I am familiar with 
the probiems of booking and I think we plan 
to bring the Shakespeare Theatre from 
Stratford next fall. 

It is very difficult to know whether we can 
play them. They cannot play in Wash- 
ington because the National Theater has 
an open system of booking which takes place 
for 2 weeks at a time but when they come 
to us they will have performed in New York 
where theaters are customarily booked from 
October or November to June and July and 
sometimes longer. 

It is very difficult to hold out the 2 or 3 
weeks that a national company visiting 
from Europe can perform. We brought the 
Greek National Theater to New York and 
we would like to get a theater—the right 
kind of a theater—and every single seat 
was taken for every performance. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
although we may have 30 theaters in New 
York and 2 in Washington and other cities 
have 1 or 2 or 3 theaters, there is no com- 
parable place where foreign artists and 
companies and national theaters can visit 
and perform. And as our State Department 
has now placed in the hands of “ANTA” the 
International Exchange Program in which 
we are sending performers to Asia, South 
America, Central America, and Iceland, and 
European countries, we have no place to in- 
vite them in returning our visits. It is very 
vital to our cultural exchange program that 
we have such places, 

Therefore, we urge you gentlemen to guide 
this bill through to a point where it can 
have the benefit of the Commission’s more 
thorough study of the problem. 

I have no other point to raise unless you 
have some questions. 

Mr. Morrison. I understood you to say 
there was a private program the United 
States was putting on in Paris and that they 
wanted to reciprocate and wanted to come 
to Washington but that the facilities were 
not here to receive them. 

Mr. Dowirxd. That is true. Not only for 
Paris but for European countries, countries 
even that are semibehind the Iron Cur- 
tain—Yugoslavia, where we are now send- 
ing our ambassadors and culture. If they 
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were to come here we would have no place 
for them to use. 

Mr. Morrison. I was quite impressed with 
the point you raised that we were sending 
entertainment to different parts of the world, 
It is just as important in one sense to have 
them go there and to have theirs come to 
the United States. You made that point 
and they cannot come here because we do 
not have the facilities to house them here? 

Mr. Dowtinc. That is right. They always 
ask me when I visit those countries. While 
we would like to play in your National The- 
ater and I have to say, There is not any ex- 
cept one we lease in Washington which is 
not a national theater but just a commer- 
cial venture. 

Mr. Morrison. It is national in name 
only. 

Mr. Bnor RL. No questions. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you very much for 
your contribution to the committee. 


The Summerfield Reclassification Plan 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, we in West 
Virginia, have suffered mass unemploy- 
ment and the misery that comes with 
that economic illness. 

The current depressed economic con- 
ditions have not made things easier for 
post-office employees. Let no one make 
any mistake about that. 

On the contrary, the economic prob- 
lems of the area have closed the possibil- 
ities of self-help that the postal workers 
had formerly turned to. The West Vir- 
ginia post-office employees had sought to 
supplement their meager incomes by 
getting additional part-time jobs and by 
having their wives work. But when the 
bad unemployment situation developed, 
the part-time jobs disappeared and the 
opportunity for large-scale employment 
of women ended. 

The additional income upon which the 
post-office employees have had to de- 
pend for so long, therefore, ceased to 
exist. 

West Virginia and the post-office em- 
ployees in the State have some peculiar 
economic problems, but the need for an 
adequate postal wage increase is nation- 
wide. It is up to us in Congress to meet 
that need. 

When I say an adequate wage increase, 
I mean one that will really help post- 
office employees out of their really bad 
economic situation. Such an increase, I 
believe, is the 10-percent increase con- 
tained in several bills which have been 
introduced during this session. 

I sincerely hope that Congress will 
approve the 10-percent increase for the 
postal workers, and I also want to urge 
that we flatly reject the Summerfield 
reclassification plan. This bid for extra 
powers by an appointed official is dan- 
gerous, not only to the post office em- 
ployees’ rights but also as a giveaway of 
congressional powers. 

Last year Congress was assured in some 
of the most determined lobbying that 
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has ever been carried on by a Govern- 
ment department that the Summerfield 
reclassification plan, then offered, car- 
ried no dangers. Yet, according to press 
reports, the Postmaster General in testi- 
mony a few weeks ago, in effect, ad- 
mitted that many of the charges made 
against the 1954 plan had basis in fact. 

The present plan, the Department 
assures us, removes all these problems. 
But we had assurances from the same 
people last year that no such problems 
even existed. 

The present plan is still shot through 
with loopholes for downgrading of em- 
ployees; it still involves the surrender of 
authority over tens of thousands of 
postal positions by Congress; it still pro- 
vides meaningless raises of $210 a year 
to the rank ard file employees and mu- 
nificent grants of $4,000 a year to some 
top officials. 

Even the postal positions which Con- 
gress would continue to control would 
suffer under this scheme. A Washing- 
ton newspaper recently called the job 
descriptions of the Summerfield plan 
“frauds.” It said that these descrip- 
tions are written so as to justify the 
salaries the Department wants to pay. 

Any plan that has this type of unfair- 
ness to it, should be rejected at the 
outset. But the Summerfield job re- 
classification plan has the distinction of 
not only being unfair—in part a 
“fraud’’—it is also dangerous. 

It merits the same rejection that Con- 
gress accorded to its parent plan last 
year. 


Hon. Pete Jarman 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a heavy heart and much regret that 
I belatedly learned of the passing of a 
colleague and friend, the Honorable Pete 
Jarman, Congressman from Alabama for 
the years 1937 through 1949. 

Despite the great distance separating 
our respective constituencies, I found 
that the common ground of this House 
afforded me the privileged opportunity 
of knowing this great American. The 
tribute I wish to pay him, on the advent 
of his passing on February 17, is best 
told by way of the following anecdote: 

It seems that at this particular time, 
Mr. Jarman was a member of the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction over the Pub- 
lic Printer and, hence, the publication 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. In those 
days the Record was printed in two col- 
umns instead of the present three col- 
umnar arrangement. The then Public 
Printer, Mr. Augustus E. Giegengack, had 
sought for some time to change the for- 
mat of the Recorp so as to effect a 
sizable economy of some $200,000 per 
Congress; but for some reason had not 
been too successful in selling his idea 
to the committee. Mr. Giegengack 
brought the matter to my attention 
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which I, as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, pursued in a statement 
on the floor when the matter came before 
this House. After presenting the case 
for revision of the RECORD, I was force- 
fully asked by Mr. Jarman if I would 
yield—which I granted. He consumed 
the first 5 minutes excoriating the Ap- 
propriations Committee’s position in 
concerning itself with a matter not prop- 
erly their primary concern. His indig- 
nant objections were interrupted by the 
Speaker’s gavel giving notice that his 
time had expired. I immediately asked 
if the gentleman from Alabama desired 
additional time; for I felt that he had 
not touched on the merits of the ques- 
tion in his preoccupation of reprimand- 
ing the Appropriations Committee. The 
next 5 minutes were spent in the same 
manner as the first 5; for he was exer- 
cised greatly by what he considered an 
imposition on his committee’s rights. 
But at each additional grant of time 
his vindictiveness waned until he cul- 
minated some 45 minutes later some- 
what spent. He never honored my ques- 
tion on the floor, but was later instru- 
mental in revising the Recorp to its 
present form and effecting the great 
savings. 

Some time later I encountered the 
lovely Mrs. Jarman in a casual social 
gathering where, in her inimitable 
charming manner, she assured me that 
Pete intended nothing personal in his 
remarks. Strangely enough, I had felt 
no personal abuse from Pete Jarman’s 
comments; instead, I was struck by the 
vitality of his manner in standing up to 
what he considered an encroachment of 
authority. It was principle, not person- 
ality that brought his verbal wrath upon 
our heads. This misunderstanding was 
the beginning of a long and memorable 
personal friendship with a truly great 
American who jealously guarded the 
principles of Jeffersonian democracy 
with uncompromising dedication. 

In this day when expediency is some- 
times confused with principle, the ab- 
sence of men like Pete Jarman shall be 
noticeable. His service to country has 
been recorded here; his spirit, I pray, 
shall always permeate the proceedings 
of this House. 

I tender to Mrs. Jarman deep sympa- 
thy in this time of her great bereave- 
ment and sorrow. 


The Federal Service: Its Problems and 
Its Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me, I am submitting 
herewith copy of an address entitled 
“The Federal Service: Its Problems and 
Its Future,” delivered by the Honorable 
James C. Worthy, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, before the American Society 
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for Personnel Administration, Society 
for the Advancement of Management, 
and the National Capital Chapter of the 
Civil Service Assembly, on January 28, 
1955: 


Tue FEDERAL Service: Irs PROBLEMS AND Its 
FUTURE 


(Address by Hon. James C. Worthy, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce,) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


I am very proud of the opportunity to ad- 
dress this joint meeting of three distin- 
guished organizations. Whatever differences 
there may be in the membership, profes- 
sional specializations, and systems of con- 
cepts and techniques as between your three 
groups, all of them have one characteristic 
in common—a focus on and a concern for 
the human problems of running the Federal 
Government. Each of your organizations 
has made significant contributions to the 
efficiency of Government operations and to 
the integrity of the career service. Your 
membership rosters constitute a Who's 
Who” of leaders in the field of management 
and administration. I salute you for what 
you have done, and wish you Godspeed in 
your continuing efforts. 

I appreciate your inviting me here today 
to discuss some of the problems of the Fed- 
eral service as they appear to a relative new- 
comer to Government who is now on his way 
back to private business. My status in this 
respect gives me a perspective which may 
have a certain value. For whatever they may 
be worth, I would like to share with you some 
of the observations I have made during the 
past 2 years. 


Personal point of view 


I want to be perfectly clear that what I 
shall have to say represents solely my own 
thinking and that none of the proposals I 
shall make are to be considered as in any 
way Official, They represent merely the 
ideas of one individual on the verge of re- 
entering private life. I trust you will view 
them in that light and accept them as sin- 
cerely directed toward improving the Fed- 
eral service. 

First of all, let me say it has been a great 
privilege to be a member of the Eisenhower 
administration and an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. I accepted the invita- 
tion to come down to Washington because I 
believed so implicitly in the principles 
represented by the President and by Secre- 
tary Weeks. I have never had occasion to 
regret that decision. Friends at home have 
commented on what they sometimes refer to 
as my willingness to accept the sacrifices of 
public service. I have always assured them 
that no sacrifice was involved. Quite the 
contrary: these 2 years have been the most 
stimulating and rewarding of my entire life, 
and I shall always be thankful that this 
opportunity was given to me. 

I shall always be thankful for the friends 
I have made here, in high positions and low; 
friends who have made my task easier and 
my life richer. I have come to have a tre- 
mendous respect, not only for the appointive 
officials of this administration but for the 
members of the career service. I hope that 
as I go back to private life I will be able 
to help correct some of the mistaken im- 
pressions which prevail in certain quarters 
about the kind of people who work for the 
Government. I can say in all sincerity that 
for hard work and patient devotion it would 
be hard to find their equal in any line of 
endeavor. 


II. SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF GOVERNMENT 
WORKERS 

The question is often asked of me as to how 
people in Government differ from those in 
private business, By and large, of course, 
they do not differ: Government people are 
a representative cross section of the Amer- 
ican people as a whole, with all their diver- 
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sity and all their strengths and weaknesses. 
But in the professional and higher admin- 
istrative levels of Government service I think 
there are certain characteristics which at 
least in respect to emphasis tend to dis- 
tinguish the typical Government employee 
from his counterpart in private industry. 

Generalizations about people are always 
hazardous, but I think it can be said that 
the typical upper level career employee tends 
to look somewhat more to the satisfactions of 
the job itself and somewhat less to the 
monetary rewards of that job than the 
typical employee in private industry carry- 
ing comparable burdens of responsibility. 
Whereas the business executive defines his 
status and measures his progress to a con- 
siderable extent in terms of his income, his 
opposite number in government is inclined 
to give greater relative weight to his job as 
such and to his professional achievement on 
that job. 

I do not mean to imply that the govern- 
ment worker is not interested in the size of 
his paycheck. In many cases, in fact, his 
somewhat sharper focus on job satisfactions 
may represent an adaptation to a situation 
in which financial rewards are more difficult 
to achieve than in private industry. What- 
ever the origin of the attitude, the fact re- 
mains, I think, that there is a difference, at 
least in degree, in the respective orientations 
of the man in government and the man in 
industry. 


Implications for administrators 


This generalization has important implica- 
tions for the government administrator, par- 
ticularly to the administrator who comes into 
government from private industry where he 
has been accustomed to rely heavily on 
monetary rewards for energizing and direct- 
ing the efforts of his organization. For one 
thing, the government pay system is too 
cumbersome and inflexible to permit it to 
serve as a useful tool for this purpose, and 
the businessman cum administrator must 
learn to rely on other means. 

Of greater significance is the fact that 
failure to appreciate the extent of the gov- 
ernment worker's ego-involvement in his job 
may lead the new administrator inadvert- 
ently to destroy or seriously impair the 
primary incentives available to him to pro- 
mote high-level performance and efficient 
operation. The government worker will 
exert himself to the utmost, if necessary 
under severe difficulties, if he feels that those 
in authority recognize the importance of 
what he is doing and are giving him the 
support he needs. But if the value of his 
work is questioned—or, worse, if he is at- 
tacked directly or by implication as an un- 
necessary burden on the public payroll—he 
is deprived of the chief incentive he has for 
diligent, conscientious effort. 

This does not imply by any means that a 
new administrator should accept without 
question all the activities he may inherit; 
neither does it imply that functions once 
established need be continued indefinitely. 
Indiscriminate approval loses its value here 
as in all human affairs. What is needed is a 
selective, judicial approach; an attitude of 
evaluating functions on their merits, of 
seeking to eliminate the less essential in 
order to strengthen the more essential, of 
concentrating on the most important things 
to be done and providing the circumstances, 
the atmosphere, the support which will en- 
able them to be done better. This is the 
kind of approach the Government employee 
will understand and respond to, and the ad- 
ministrator who uses it can count on a loyal, 
enthusiastic, and productive organization. 

Efficiency in Government 

Because of the many impediments to ef- 
ficient operation in Government, it is im- 
portant that this characteristic of the Gov- 
ernment employee be recognized and utilized. 
Most of these impediments to efficiency are 
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inherent in the nature of Government 
service. 

There is, for one thing, the high rate of 
turnover at the top. I was looking the 
other day at a picture taken about 2 years 
ago of the secretarial officers of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Of the 7 men in the pic- 
ture, 4, including myself, are no longer there 
and have been replaced by newcomers. The 
situation in other departments, I imagine, 
is fairly comparable and is not by any means 
unique to this administration. I could not 
help wondering as I looked at that picture 
what would happen to a private business 
concern if it experienced a like degree of 
turnover in its top staff. 

This kind of turnover places a severe 
strain on any organization. Government, as 
an on-going institution, has adapted itself 
over the years to absorb this strain. It has 
built-in resiliencies that enable it to weather 
the comings and goings of those at the top. 
Experienced civil servants develop tech- 
niques of self-protection that help them 
adapt to change in policies and personnel; 
those who fail to develop such techniques 
are not likely to survive for long. 

These are natural adaptations to the real- 
ities of Government life; they are essential 
to a reasonable degree of continuity of func- 
tion, But they take their toll in efficiency. 
When so much of the organization structure 
has to be designed to provide resiliency to 
change, when so large a part of the efforts of 
key personnel must be devoted to self-pro- 
tection—or equally important, when so much 
initiative is stifled for fear of unnecessary 
exposure—it is little wonder that Govern- 
ment operations are often inefficient as com- 
pared to private industry. 


Challenge to Administrators 


The Government administrator, however, 
has it within his power to offset these impedi- 
ments in substantial degree. He has avail- 
able, for the tapping, a tremendous source of 
energy and enthusiasm in the job-oriented 
attitudes of the typical career employee. Give 
the career employee leadership as to the di- 
rection you want him to go, recognize the im- 
portance of what he is doing, see that he has 
the support and facilities he needs, do what 
you can to remove roadblocks and encum- 
brances in his way—and you will be amazed 
at the effort and productivity you will call 
forth. Under these circumstances Govern- 
ment operations can more nearly approach 
the efficiency of private industry. But the 
task requires high orders of understanding 
and administrative skill. 


I. COMMONSENSE IN ADMINISTRATION 


In this general connection, I would like 
to say a few words about the organization of 
administrative functions in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There has been a vast prolifer- 
ation of administrative activities in recent 
years. Budget and management staffs, per- 
sonnel staffs, organization and methods staffs, 
general service staffs, and so on have often 
grown more rapidly than the agencies of 
which they are a part. Typically, too, when 
cut-backs have been necessary the adminis- 
trative staffs have been cut back less severely 
in proportion to the professional and pro- 
gram staffs. Both the growth of the admin- 
istrative staffs and the tenderness with which 
they are treated when appropriations are 
reduced are justified in terms of the pre- 
sumed contributions of such staffs to 
efficiency of operations. 


Expansion of administrative staffs 


It is easy to argue that an extra budget 
analyst can save many times his salary, or 
an extra personnel man can help improve 
employee morale, or the centralization of 
common services can save payroll. All these 
things may be true—in balance and modera- 
tion. But I have the feeling that in some 
cases we may have gone too far. The pen- 
dulum has swung widely since the reports of 
the first Hoover Commission called attention 
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to the need for improved administrative 
management in the Federal service. The 
organizations represented here today have 
greatly aided in that swing. And because of 
the strategic position the administrative 
staffs have come to occupy in most major 
agencies, they have been able to expand and 
strengthen their functions, often at the ex- 
pense of the program areas. 

I think a time has come for stock-taking. 
Above all, I think the time has come for a re- 
evaluation of the role of the administrative 
functions. 

One reason administrative staffs have 
grown as they have has been the tendency 
to elaborate and extend administrative con- 
trols. A parallel factor has been the tend- 
ency to centralize functions, If the ap- 
proach is in the direction of control and 
centralization, there is no limit to the extent 
to which the administrative staff can grow; 
but the cost in terms of the effectiveness of 
the organization as a whole can be very 
great indeed. 

A service approach 


In the Department of Commerce we have 
tried to develop a different point of view. 
We have tried to minimize the control as- 
pects of administrative functions and to 
promote maximum decentralization. In 
particular, we have tried to emphasize the 
service aspects of the administrative jobs. 
We have tried to get across the idea that none 
of the administrative functions—whether 
personnel, budget and management, organi- 
zation and methods, or whatever—has any 
value in its own right, that it is useful only 
to the extent that it contributes to the 
achievement of program objectives. 

In our view, the purpose of the administra- 
tive staff is not to devise and police controls, 
except as positively required by law or regu- 
lation, but rather to assist program staffs in 
finding their way around difficulties and to 
provide them with the professional advice 
and services they need to do their jobs more 
effectively. Under this concept, administra- 
tive staffs can be kept small but their value 
to the organization can be greatly enhanced. 
And the job satisfaction of the administra- 
tive people themselves can be enriched and 
deepened accordingly. I submit there is far 
more basis for pride in helping a bureau or a 
division solve a knotty problem than in issu- 
ing a reprimand for deviation from some 
procedural detail. 

As professionals in the several functional 
branches of administration, I urge you to 
consider carefully the role and orientation 
of your administrative organizations. I feel 
very definitely the need for strengthening 
administrative management in the Federal 
service, but I think we ought to consider 
carefully the means we employ for that 
purpose. 

IV. THE PROBLEM OF PATRONAGE 

I should like to turn now to another sub- 
ject which also, in my view, requires con- 
siderable reevaluation. I refer to the subject 
of patronage and its relation to the career 
service. No other topic—except possibly that 
of security—has generated so much heat and 
so little light during these past 2 years. 

Whatever other fruits it may have enjoyed 
from its victory in 1952, the Republican Party 
has been bitterly disappointed in the matter 
of jobs. The party had been out of power for 
20 years. There had not only been little 
or no Federal patronage during all that time, 
but party leaders and workers recalled vividly 
what happened in 1933 when the Democrats 
succeeded the Republicans in office, 

Recollections of 1933 

They recalled the arbitrary dismissals of 
career employes suspected of the taint of 
Republicanism—such as the removal from 
the civil service of 376 “higher paid technical 
and professional positions” in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the en 
bloc replacement of encumbents by loyal 
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Democrats. They recalled the thousands of 
Democrats who found their way into Federal 
employment in the years following 1933 and 
the difficulty of getting a job without Demo- 
cratic endorsement. 

They recalled the vigor with which Jim 
Farley handled his job as patronage boss and 
his frankness about what he was doing 
and why. They recalled that as late as 
1948 Jim Farley had written: “While many 
criticize the spoils system, I have always felt 
that it is just as easy to find a good Demo- 
crat as a good Republican or vice versa and 
that the party in power should reward its 
own.” 

Disappointments of 1953 


Remembering these things, the leaders and 
workers of the Republican Party looked for- 
ward to the turnover in office 2 years ago 
with relish and anticipation. But they were 
sorely disappointed; and if they have grown 
bitter, they can be understood. It does 
little to assuage their bitterness to point 
out that there are a number of very im- 
portant differences between 1933 and 1953. 
But if we are to deal intelligently with the 
problem, we had better understand what 
those differences are. 

I had the fortune—or misfortune—of serv- 
ing in the first years of two new political 
administrations: with the NRA and its suc- 
cessor agencies from 1933 to 1936 and with 
the Department of Commerce from 1953 to 
1955. I am therefore in a position to see 
quite vividly some of the sharp contrasts 
between the two periods. 


Greatly extended civil service coverage 


For one thing, the coverage of civil serv- 
ice is much more extensive in the latter 
period than it was in the former. When the 
Democrats took office in 1933, 80 percent of 
all Federal jobs were under civil service. 
But by 1936 civil service coverage had been 
reduced to about 60 percent, partly through 
removing certain jobs from civil service but 
more importantly through specifically ex- 
empting the newly created emergency 
agencies. As against about 40 percent of 
all Federal jobs available for patronage pur- 
poses before the end of President Roosevelt's 
first term, only 15 percent are so available 
now. Whatever this may represent in the 
way of a desirable strengthening of the 
merit system, it also represents a formidable 
restriction on freedom of appointment. 


Growth of Government under Roosevelt 


Of much greater importance, however, was 
the fact that 1933 saw the beginning of the 
rapid buildup in the size of the Federal 
establishment, whereas 1953 saw the initia- 
tion of a sharp trend in reverse. During 
President Roosevelt’s first term, new agencies 
were created in quick succession and the 
need for Federal workers grew by leaps and 
bounds. 

I can remember the hectic buildup period 
of NRA during the summer of 1933. We had 
few administrative regulations in those 
days, but I can remember one of them: No 
hiring on Fridays. This rule was necessary 
simply because the recordkeeping machin- 
ery could not keep pace with the rate of 
hiring. So each Friday people from the 
chief clerk’s office went through the or- 
ganization taking a census of all those hired 
during the preceding days of the week. 
Other agencies faced with similar problems 
of rapid growth no doubt employed a variety 
of expedients, but I have always thought of 
this one as illustrating vividly the great 
wealth of jobs available at that time. And 
I can assure you from having lived through 
it that the party then in power made full use 
of the political opportunities thus afforded. 

Contraction of Government under 
Eisenhower 

The situation faced by the new Republi- 
can administration when it took office in 
1953 was sharply different. Instead of en- 
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tering on a period of great expansion, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower set in motion the economy 
program which had been one of the impor- 
tant Republican pledges in the preceding 
campaign. Instead of more jobs there were 
fewer. Instead of rapid, large-scale recruit- 
ment, widespread reductions in force were 
the order of the day. During the first 2 years 
of the Roosevelt administration, Federal 
employment increased by 141,000. During 
the first 2 years of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, Federal employment decreased by 
200,000. In the Department of Commerce 
alone, regular, full-time employment was 
cut back 23.3 percent during our first year 
in office. Thus, even in the relatively few 
job categories which remained outside civil 
service the opportunities for patronage were 
meager indeed. 


Buildup of pressure 


But memories of what had happened in 
1933 persisted, and discontent within the 
Republican organization rose to fever pitch. 
Pressure on the administration became ex- 
treme. I think it is to the everlasting credit 
of the President and the men around him 
that, in the face of this pressure, they have 
kept and maintained their strong position 
of safeguarding the merit system. I shud- 
der to think of what might have happened 
had less courageous and less forthright men 
been at the helm. 

But the pressure remains and the problem 
persists, and the entire subject is becoming 
increasingly confused. I think the time has 
come for a fresh and objective reappraisal. 

A large part of our present confusion comes 
from failure to distinguish between two 
quite different things: the need of a new 
administration to gain control of the ma- 
chinery of Government and the need of the 
party in power for jobs to reward the party 
faithful. These two needs have only in com- 
mon the fact that both involve jobs and 
both involve people. Otherwise, they are 
entirely different in nature and must be 
satisfied by entirely different means. Let 
us consider each of them in turn. 


Controlling machinery of government 


In order to gain control of the machinery 
of Government, it is nece: for a new 
administration to control only a relatively 
few jobs. These are the key positions in 
the organization, the positions which are 
truly policy determining or policy influene- 
ing and the incumbents of which are close 
enough to the working processes to insure 
the faithful adherence of the staff to the 
program directions laid down. 

In this connection, it is important to 
remember that by far the greater part of 
all governmental activities are devoid of 
partisan content. What has the work of the 
Bureau of Standards or the Patent Office or 
the Bureau of the Census or the Office of 
Business Economics to do with which party 
is in office? The level of their appropria- 
tions may rise or fall in accordance with the 
dictates of administration policy, the scope 
of their activities may expand or contract 
accordingly, and there may be certain 
changes in program emphasis. But the work 
itself is nonpolitical. 

So long as the top staff in such agencies 
is professionally competent and properly co- 
operative with the new administrative group 
their personal politics is beside the point— 
assuming, of course, that they comply fully 
with the restrictions qf the Hatch Act, In 
considering the number of jobs a new ad- 
ministration needs to have at its disposal 
to insure control of the governmental ma- 
chinery, this largely nonpartisan nature of 
by far the greater part of the federal estab- 
lishment needs to be kept in mind. 


Support for administration policies 


Even in activities where there is an ap- 
preciable degree of partisan content, the 
number of jobs that must be controlled still 
is relatively small. It has been my observa- 
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tion that the great majority of Federal work- 
ers—I can say this confidently at least with 
respect to the employees of the Department 
of Commerce—are conscientiously support- 
ing the policies and programs of this admin- 
istration—as I am sure they conscientiously 
supported the policies and programs of our 
predecessors in office. 

Unfortunately, there has been a certain 
amount of confusion on this point, and it 
has sometimes been overlooked that, if peo- 
ple are to support a particular program or 
policy, they have to know what that program 
or policy is. One of the difficulties faced by 
the new administration when it came into 
office 2 years ago—and I am sure it is a diffi- 
culty experienced by any incoming adminis- 
tration—was that many of the new officials 
had to learn their way around in their new 
jobs. They had, of course, a general idea of 
the kinds of work performed in the bureaus 
and offices for which they were responsible 
and they had fairly clear-cut notions of the 
directions they wanted to go. But they often 
were not familiar with detailed issues and 
it took time for them to acquaint them- 
selves thoroughly with the pros and cons of 
various alternative lines of action. 

Under these circumstances, in the early 
months of this administration people down 
the line were sometimes lacking in clear-cut 
policy direction. But the work had to go on, 
and in the absence of specific instructions 
to the contrary they were likely to con- 
tinue along much the same lines as under 
the prior administration. Thus it happened 
that the new administrators were some- 
times confronted with actions or proposals 
for action with which they were in disagree- 
ment, and it is easy to understand that in 
some cases they developed the feeling that 
their career staffs were undercutting and 
second-guessing them. But this was only a 
passing phase. As the new administrators 
gradually worked out their own policy posi- 
tions, as they made clear to those under 
them the directions they wanted to go, the 
eareer staffs swung in solidly behind them 
and are giving them their loyal, whole- 
hearted support. 


Few jobs required for control 


Thus, even in activities with substantial 
partisan content, it is necessary to control 
only a relatively few jobs to control the ma- 
chinery of government. Effective control is 
not secured by reaching far down into the 
organization, but by making sure that the 
few really key jobs are filled, not merely by 
people loyal to the administration but by 
people with a sure grasp of the problems of 
the organization and the ability to provide 
clearcut goals and positive leadership. Given 
this, there need be no fear of lack of control. 

By and large, I think the schedule C sys- 
tem has proved reasonably adequate to assure 
effective control of the governmental ma- 
chinery. In the Department of Commerce 
we have not been granted all the schedule C 
authority we asked for, but, for the most 
part, we are fairly content. It might inter- 
est you to know that of our approximately 
41,000 permanent full-time jobs only 86 are 
in schedule C. I think this gives some indi- 
cation of the quite small number that are 
needed for purposes of control. 


V. SUSTENANCE OF THE PARTY SYSTEM 


But there is another and quite different 
need that must also be met. This is the 
need for jobs to nourish the American party 
system. For this purpose greater numbers 
and quite different categories of jobs are 
required than those embraced under the 
schedule C concept. 


Nature of party system 
The genius of this country is political. 
That genius is expressed in our unique party 
system no less than in our unique Consti- 
tution. The distin ing characteristic of 
American political parties is that they are 
nonideological—there are far greater differ- 
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ences of ideological position within each of 
the two great parties than there are between 
them. This characteristic has important 
implications for our political system. It 
means, among other things, that many con- 
flicts are resolved within the framework of 
the parties themselves rather than in strug- 
gles between the parties. 

In countries when parties are largely ideo- 
logical, as in England, the conflicting ideo- 
logical principles of the parties makes the 
resolution of issues difficult. Under our sys- 
tem where the differences are chiefly with- 
in and not between the parties, issues can 
be debated much more clearly in terms of 
their individual merits; precisely because the 
ideological factors are fuzzy they interpose 
fewer difficulties to the reaching of agree- 
ment. The American process is seldom neat 
and orderly and few interest groups are ever 
entirely satisfied with its results. But nei- 
ther is any interest group ever wholly alien- 
ated. The American party system is prob- 
ably the most effective means ever devised 
by man for handling the political problems 
of organized society. 


Necessity for patronage 


Under ideological party systems, the com- 
mon interest of ideological position helps 
hold the party machinery together and 
keeps it functioning. Under the American 
system, some other unifying and sustain- 
Ing factor is necessary. Historically, this 
factor has been patronage. 

I think we have failed in this country 
to appreciate this peculiar characteristic of 
the American political system. I think that 
in our enthusiasm for extending the scope 
of the merit system we have come danger- 
ously close to denying our political parties 
the sustenance they need to retain their 
health and vitality. 

We have been misled, I think, by false 
analogies between our and the English civil 
service systems. We have gone on the 
implicit assumption that if the merit sys- 
tem is good it should be continually ex- 
panded until, ideally, it covers all Federal 
employment. But we have failed to realize 
that the English can afford a universal merit 
system because their parties are ideological 
and consequently have little need for patron- 
age whereas there is serious doubt that our 
parties could survive for long in their pres- 
ent form without adequate patronage. Many 
of the difficulties of the Republican Party 
today are directly traceable to what may be 
best described as 20 years of malnutrition. 

In our indiscriminate pursuit of the ideal 
of a universal civil service we may have gone 
too far. I think we need to take another 
look at what we have done in terms of its 
implications for the party system. 


Characteristics for political recruitment 


Let me make this very clear: I am not sug- 
gesting we turn the clock back; I am not 
suggesting we expose either Government em- 
ployees or the public to the evils of a revived 
spoils system. What I am proposing (and 
remember, I am speaking only for myself) 
is that we make a careful analysis of Fed- 
eral employment for the purpose of identify- 
ing certain jobs whose nature is such that 
they can be filled without material loss of 
efficiency, and perhaps even with gains in 
efficiency, by the selection of applicants re- 
ferred by the party in office. 

I am not suggesting that such jobs be 
filled by Republicans simply because they 
are Republicans (or by Democrats simply 
because they are Democrats) but that they 
be filled by properly qualified persons re- 
ferred by the political party in office. The 
emphasis, in other words, is not simply on 
party label but equally on fitness and capac- 
ity. 

One requirement would be that jobs desig- 
nated for this purpose be such that their 
effective performance would not be seriously 
impaired by fairly frequent turnover, Most 
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of them should be in the field, close to the 
grassroots for these have by far the greatest 
political value. They should be the kind of 
jobs which lend themselves to efficient re- 
cruitment through the channels of party 
organization. For certain kinds of jobs, in 
fact, it should be possible to secure just as 
well qualified people through political refer- 
ral sources as through competitive civil 
service examinations, often with a definite 
improvement in efficiency of recruitment and 
quality of selection. 

Quite definitely, jobs designated for this 
purpose should not be those requiring spe- 
cialized technical or professional skills; not 
only are such jobs of little value politically, 
but it is essential for orderly and efficient 
government that they be filled entirely with- 
out reference to political considerations. 
For the same reason, jobs involving special 
public trust, such as those in the Internal 
Revenue Service, should be excluded for 
it is essential that the public have confidence 
that the decisions of such officials are not 
susceptible to pressures of any kind, political 
or otherwise. 

Other specifications, both of inclusion and 
exclusion, could be spelled out but these, I 
think, suggest the general approach, 


Need for study 


I shall not be so unwise at this time as 
to try to identify any specific jobs which 
might be set aside in this kind of special re- 
serve. It is the essence of my thought that 
the problem be studied very carefully with 
the needs of the party system in mind as well 
as the requirements of efficient manage- 
ment. I venture to suggest that in the in- 
terests of contributing to the strength and 
vitality of the party system we could afford 
to risk a slightly lower level of efficiency on 
certain kinds of work than we might other- 
wise try to achieve. On the other hand, I 
am convinced that if we have capable man- 
agement, and if the jobs are properly selected 
for the specific purpose here in mind, filling 
them with applicants referred from political 
sources may well result in increased efficiency 
and better performance. The competitive 
civil service is not necessarily synonymous 
with maximum efficiency. 

Also, let me be clear that I am not neces- 
sarily talking about a large number of jobs. 
Actually, the number which might remain 
outside the merit system might very well be 
no more than the total outside the merit 
system today. But they would be better 
distributed. They would be excluded from 
the merit system because they have charac- 
teristics which peculiarly fit them for this 
special purpose. Their status would be well- 
defined and the conditional tenure of their 
incumbents well understood. 


Benefits to merit system 


Such a program would not only greatly 
strengthen our very special party system, it 
would also be a boon to the merit system 
itself because it would channelize along 
safer lines the tremendous political pres- 
sures which otherwise build up whenever 
there is a change in the party in power. 

We have seen something of such pressures 
during the past 2 years. You can be sure 
that they will recur with equal or greater 
force the next time there is a change in 
party. If these pressures are not relieved 
by wise and well-considered measures there 
is always the danger that they may reach a 
point where “something has to give,” and the 
resulting explosion may do irreparable harm 
to the merit system. 

There is no necessary conflict between the 
merit system and the selection of politically 
referred applicants. Both serve highly es- 
sential purposes, and their roles can be rec- 
onciled. The two are in conflict now because 
we have failed to take into proper account 
the very real—and, let me emphasize, legiti- 
mate—needs of the American party system. 
But this can be corrected by identifying cer- 
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tain carefully selected jobs and making it 
quite clear that there is nothing wrong in 
filling them with applicants referred by the 
party in office. 

It should be made equally clear that ap- 
pointments to all other jobs, except those in 
the schedule C category, would be made ab- 
solutely without reference to political con- 
siderations of any kind. By carefully dis- 
tinguishing between the characteristics and 
methods of administering the two system, 
they could work side by side in much greater 
harmony than now prevails and could serve 
their respective purposes much more use- 
fully. 


VI, REORGANIZATION OF PERSONNEL FUNCTIONS 


I should like to turn now to another sub- 
ject which likewise, I think, needs reap- 
praisal. I refer to the need for more effective 
organization of the executive branch for ef- 
ficient management of personnel, especially 
in the higher leveis. I recognize that I am 
venturing onto controversial ground and re- 
peat that the opinions expressed, whatever 
they may be worth, are entirely my own, and 
I accept sole responsibility for them. 


Administrative difficulties 


Many of the administrative difficulties of 
the Federal service have their origin in three 
main points: 

1. The Civil Service Commission, over a 
period of years, has been called upon to per- 
form two quite different and in many ways 
basically conflicting functions. On the one 
hand, the Commission is called upon to pro- 
tect the interests of career employees; on the 
other, it is called upon to serve as the staff 
arm of the Chief Executive in personnel 
management matters. The first is an em- 
ployee interest. The second is a manage- 
ment interest. 

2. The President, as Chief Executive, is re- 
sponsible for providing central leadership in 
the executive branch in personnel manage- 
ment. To date, however, no President has 
ever had an adequate staff for positive and 
progressive personnel management, nor one 
with full jurisdiction over all executive per- 
sonnel matters. 

3. Personnel management in the depart- 
ments and agencies needs to be strength- 
ened through strong central executive lead- 
ership within the framework of regulations 
established for the career service and through 
almost complete decentralization of author- 
ity and responsibility for actual personnel 
operations to the departments and agencies 
themselves. 

Let me elaborate these points a little 
further, 

Conflicting functions 

First of all, the combining of two basically 
conflicting functions in the Civil Service 
Commission is an open invitation to schizo- 
phrenia. In this respect, the experience of 
private industry is illuminating. Some com- 
panies have established personnel depart- 
ments for the stated purpose of representing 
the interests of workers to management and 
the interests of management to workers. 
Where serious efforts have been made to apply 
this concept, the results have been highly un- 
satisfactory to both workers and manage- 
ment, and the personnel director has usually 
wound up with a bad case of ulcers and 
thoroughly discredited on both sides. 

It should be axiomatic that no single 
individual and no single agency can properly 
represent both management and workers. 
At some point the wholly legitimate require- 
ments of management come into conflict 
with the wholly legitimate interests of 
workers, and regardless of whether the per- 
sonnel director takes a stand on one side 
or the other or seeks to temporize, his 
effectiveness is loss and his influence 
dissipated. 

Second, it seems to me essential that all 
functions involving central executive leader- 
ship in personnel management in the de- 
partments and agencies be vested in the 
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Executive Office of the President and that 
the President be given a staff adequate to 
discharge his responsibilities in the impor- 
tant field of personnel management. 


Realinement of responsibilities 


This requires, in my opinion, a far-reach- 
ing realinement of responsibility for per- 
sonnel functions. As I see it, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission can best achieve its his- 
toric mission of establishing and maintain- 
ing a strong career service if it is relieved 
of responsibility for administrative opera- 
tions and concentrates on providing the 
framework for the career service principally 
through (1) establishing appropriate regu- 
lations and standards for such a service, (2) 
inspecting personnel management activities 
in the agencies, and (3) adjudicating em- 
ployee appeals. These functions are the 
very heart of establishing, maintaining, and 
protecting the career civil service. 

A proper realinement of functions also 
requires, in my opinion, a strong executive 
personnel agency in the Executive Office of 
the President. The functions of such an 
office should be: (1) to develop and formu- 
late general personnel policies within the 
framework of laws and regulations estab- 
lished by Congress and the Civil Service 
Commission, (2) to stimulate, assist, and re- 
view personnel management in the depart- 
ments and agencies, and (3) to carry on 
certain types of personnel activities, especi- 
ally those involving high-level executive 
positions, which can only be conducted ef- 
fectively from the Office of the President. 


Bureau of Personnel 


Such an agency might be called appropri- 
ately the “Bureau of Personnel.” It should 
be a part of the Executive Office of the 
President, should report directly to the Pres- 
ident, and should have a status coordinate 
with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Some of the functions which should be per- 
formed by the new Bureau of Personnel are 
now performed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Others are now performed by the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
in his capacity as the President's Adviser 
on Personnel Management. Still others are 
now performed by a variety of individuals 
and offices scattered about in various places. 
Finally, some of the functions which should 
be performed in the interest of effective per- 
sonnel management are not now being per- 
formed at all or are being performed only on 
a rudimentary level. Grouping all of these 
phases of personnel management into a sin- 
gle strategically located agency in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President would unify 
and strengthen personnel management in 
the executive branch and provide the Presi- 
dent the facility he needs for exercising 
leadership in this crucial area of govern- 
mental operations, 


Progress in other areas of management 


Such a realinement would be in keeping 
with the best developments in organization 
in the recent history of other phases of 
management. The Bureau of the Budget 
has been able to do a far more effective staff 
job for the President since its reorganiza- 
tion in 1939 and transfer from the Treasury 
Department to the Executive Office of the 
President. Great improvements in adminis- 
tration have been achieved in a number of 
agencies through adoption of corporate 
forms of organization, business-type budgets, 
and comptrollership systems of controls, 
Accounting systems have been greatly im- 
proved under the joint accounting program 
of the Bureau of the Budget, the Treasury 
Department, and the General Accounting 
Office, and commercial-type audits represent 
a big step forward over the traditional Gov- 
ernment-type audits. 

In a number of subject-matter areas, 
moreover, rulemaking, inspectional, and ap- 
pellate activities have been separated from 
operating functions with a substantial im- 
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provement in organization and operations. 
I need only refer, for an example, to the 
very desirable clarification of functions and 
organization in the field of civil aeronautics, 
where we have a Civil Aeronautics Board 
(the CAB) to establish the framework of 
regulations for civil aviation activities and 
a Civil Aeronautics Administration (the 
CAA) to carry on necessary operations such 
as aviation safety, Federal airways opera- 
tions, airport engineering, and the like. 


Personnel arm of President 


As I see it, the Bureau of Personnel in 
the Executive Office of the President would 
serve as the personnel arm of the President, 
with no confusion as to its orientation to- 
ward more efficient management practices. 
It would develop and formulate general 
policies within the framework of civil-service 
laws, regulations, and standards; and provide 
central leadership, assistance, and review for 
the personnel organizations and programs of 
the various departments and agencies in 
terms of the needs of efficient management. 

The Bureau would engage only such ac- 
tivities as cannot be efficiently decentralized 
to operating departments and agencies. 
Personnel operations should be streamlined 
and decentralized to departments and agen- 
cies far more than they have up to the pres- 
ent time, particularly in the field of recruit- 
ment, examination, and related matters. 
With more effective guidance from a Bureau 
of Personnel in the Office of the President, 
it could be expected that better personnel 
management would develop in the depart- 
ments and agencies. The improvements 
thus achieved should in turn make possible 
a far greater delegation of authority and re- 
sponsibility than perhaps would be wise at 
the present time. 

In addition to providing strong leadership 
and guidance to operating departments and 
agencies in the executive branch, the Bureau 
of Personnel would perform various func- 
tions of a staff nature for the President. I 
need not catalog all the useful functions 
the Bureau might perform, but I would like 
to mention 1 or 2 which may be of special 
interest. 


High-level executive placements 


One of the most important of such func- 
tions is that of executive placement in high- 
level jobs of a policy-determining or policy- 
influencing nature. In general, these jobs 
are about equivalent in type and level to 
schedule C jobs and above. Jobs of this 
nature obviously have important implica- 
tions not only from the standpoint of execu- 
tive management but also from the stand- 
point of political relationships. 

The first requirement for effective organi- 
zation of any kind is that key positions be 
filled with people properly qualified to per- 
form their tasks. A related requirement is 
that adequate means be provided to assure 
orderly replacement with equally competent 
people in face of the turnover that always 
takes place. 

I have been struck, these past 2 years, 
not only with the great difficulty of securing 
properly qualified people for higher level 
Government positions but also with the 
problem of assuring effective utilization of 
the personnel available. An agency head, 
faced with the loss of one of his top officials, 
is in a very difficult position. He is an ex- 
tremely busy man. The demands on his 
time and attention are such that he can 
give little thought to locating a good replace- 
ment, and the probabilities are strongly 
against the right man just happening to 
come along at just the right time. In con- 
sequence, many important positions are in 
danger of being filled on a basis of accident 
or expediency, and many good men are 
passed over merely because no one happens 
to think of them in a particular connection 
at a critical moment. 

One of the primary functions of the Bu- 
reau of Personnel as I see it would be to pro- 
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vide an executive placement service to the 
President and to high officials of the Gov- 
ernment. Suitable rosters should be devel- 
oped and kept up to date of persons within 
the Government and of persons outside the 
Government who are well qualified for 
various types of key positions and who 
should be considered for them and if neces- 
sary persuaded to accept them. Very often, 
the person needed for a particular job is a 
most reluctant candidate indeed. 


Optimum use of talent 


Executive talent is always a scarce com- 
modity, and one phase of the executive 
placement function should be to assure op- 
timum use of the talent actually on hand. 
I am very sure that many of the people al- 
ready serving in this administration are 
qualified for higher responsibilities than 
those they now hold. Means should be pro- 
vided for identifying such people and for 
indicating the kinds of higher responsibili- 
ties for which they should be considered. 
The bureau of personnel should periodically 
appraise the work of all policymaking offi- 
cials, not only to bring to light any hidden 
talents already on hand but to discover weak- 
nesses and inadequacies which should be 
corrected by replacement or other suitable 
administrative action. 

With rosters thus developed, the Bureau of 
Personnel would be able to render a highly 
useful service to the President and to the 
heads of the various executive agencies. As 
vacancies occur, the director of the bureau 
could do the staff work of reviewing the 
qualifications of all potential candidates, 
both from within government and without. 
He could then present a small but highly 
select list to the agency head, who would 
make the final selection. Without in any 
way restricting the range of choice of the 
agency head or encroaching on his responsi- 
bility, a service of this kind would save him 
an appreciable amount of time and worry. 
And it would tend to greatly improve the 
quality of selections. The basis of selection 
would be considerably broadened and there 
would be greater assurance that the best 
qualified person available is actually ap- 
pointed. The resulting improvement in 
management and direction of the key affairs 
of government could be very great indeed. 


Orientation of new officials 


One of the serious needs of Government is 
some more effectively organized means for 
instructing new high-level appointees on the 
problems they will face in taking over their 
new responsibilities. Any retail store on F 
Street does a better job of making sure that 
a new salesgirl gets a good start than does 
the Government with respect to a new as- 
sistant secretary. Every secretarial officer of 
this administration with whom I have talked 
has expressed the wish that some way, some 
how, he could have been warned about some 
of the pitfalls he had to discover the hard 
way or could have been given certain basic 
information about how government works 
and about how he could most effectively take 
hold of his new responsibilities. 

The Bureau of Personnel, as I see it, would 
not only play a key role in the selection and 
appointment of new high-level officials, but 
would also be responsible for seeing that 
they get off to a good start. 

Closely related to executive placement and 
orientation is executive training and devel- 
opment. The Bureau of Personnel should 
undertake to plan out and operate a gov- 
ernmentwide, interagency program of train- 
ing and developing promising young execu- 
tives for key positions in the future, Unless 
we do this, we are failing to make maximum 
use of the potential talent we already have 
available in the Federal service. Drawing 
on the experience of industry, I think it can 
be safely said that the only successful way 
to run such a program would be from the 
Office of the President. 
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College recruiting 


Another function of the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel should be the direction of college 
recruiting, on which the quality of future 
management depends in large degree. From 
my experience in private business, I know 
that we must keep a continuing influx of 
promising young college graduates each year, 
in order to maintain competent manage- 
ment. In the company to which I am about 
to return, it takes about 8 years to train a 
good store manager through various inter- 
mediate assignments and positions. The 
company relies heavily on recruiting able 
young college graduates each year. It knows 
from experience that if it fails to recruit 
sufficient trainees in any given year, it is in 
for trouble 8 years or 10 years later, when 
it will be looking for good store managers 
and can’t find them to the extent it needs 
them. 

Shocking deficiencies 

On a conservative estimate—to my mind 
unrealistically conservative—about 8,000 new 
college graduates a year are needed in Gov- 
ernment service. Currently, I understand, 
we are actually recruiting only about 2,000 
a year. I can imagine what such a defi- 
ciency would do to a private industry; its 
implications for the future competence of 
Government operations are shocking. 

The Government’s whole college recruit- 
ing program must be completely overhauled, 
with a view to competing more effectively 
with private business firms and professional 
organizations in attracting a better share 
of the cream of each year's crop of college 
graduates. This means, among other things, 
that we must be able to offer them not only 
a decent salary, but recruitment without 
burdensome procedural requirements. We 
must also provide a carefully managed pro- 
gram of opportunities to show what they can 
do, promotion as rapidly as they show their 
ability and as rapidly as they would be ad- 
vanced in private industry, and reasonable 
protection from the vicissitudes of reduc- 
tions in force and similar disturbances of 
tenure for a stated period of years (perhaps 
as long as 10), provided, of course, their 
performance and progress are satisfactory. 


Strengthened functions 


There are many other ways in which the 
Bureau of Personnel could strengthen per- 
sonnel management in the executive depart- 
ments and agencies. The main point is sim- 
ply this: As a management agency, it 
should—and could—focus attention more 
sharply on the several problems with which 
government is faced in achieving efficient 
and economical personnel management. It 
should—and could—help us to distinguish 
mere tradition and form from real and cur- 
rent operating needs, and thereby help us to 
devise more realistic and effective solutions 
to our personnel problems. 

I have tried to give some indication of the 
broad lines along which, in my view, the 
personnel activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be reorganized. I think our 
present arrangements are inadequate because 
conflicting roles and responsibilities have 
been allowed to grow up over the years with- 
in the Civil Service Commission which com- 
promise it in its function as a regulatory 
agency and severely handicap it as a man- 
agement arm of the President and the 
executive branch. I have tried to suggest 
a means for eliminating this conflict and for 
strengthening both functions. I do not ex- 
pect ready acceptance of these proposals, but 
I hope they may provide a basis for further 
thought and discussion, out of which may 
come an effective solution for one of the 
really serious problems of government ad- 
ministration, 

VII. CONCLUSION 


I fear I have talked much too long. But 
I had some things I wanted to say, and I 
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am grateful to you for providing me the oc- 
casion to say them. 

I want to say only one thing further. 

It has been a great privilege to serve un- 
der the leadership of President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Weeks. It has been a great 
experience to be here in Washington these 
last 2 years. One of the fine things about 
that experience was getting to know the 
people in the Department of Commerce and 
people such as yourselves in this room with 
a common interest in the problems and the 
future of the Federal service. I shall think 
of you often. Good luck to you all. 


Address by Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
at Dallas, Tex., February 14, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to call the attention of 
my colleagues to an occasion of great 
importance to my district of Dallas 
County. Our most admired and re- 
spected colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. JOSEPH MARTIN, ad- 
dressed a large gathering in Dallas 
February 14 as a part of our Lincoln 
weekend celebrations. 

The response of those present left no 
doubt as to the affection and high esteem 
of the people for Mr. MarTIN. We 
Texans were most appreciative and 
proud to have him with us to benefit from 
his vast experience in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to hear his underlying con- 
cepts of the function of government. 

So that others may also enjoy his re- 
marks of that evening, I include in the 
Recorp the following speech which he 
delivered at that time: 


‘Texas friends and neighbors, this is a visit 
I have anticipated for many weeks. We hear 
a great deal about Texas in Washington— 
some of it even from Texans themselves— 
and almost everyone winds up by saying that 
you have to be in Texas to see what is going 
on in order to believe it. 

Any doubts about your growth and prog- 
ress have vanished as a result of this visit. 
In fact, I am somewhat surprised that your 
fine committee could persuade this many 
Texans to sit still long enough to hear a 
speech—because only people who are very 
busy could have brought about what you 
have accomplished in recent years. 

No man, I am sure, could in one evening 
talk about all of the wonderful things I 
have seen in this great State since my 
journey to Dallas. I have managed to absorb 
some of the highlights of your progress, how- 
ever. In taking note of some of them, I can- 
not refrain from thinking that if all of our 
people could come to Texas for a visit, there 
would be no fear for the future of the Nation. 

The Dallas story is one of which all of 
you can be justly proud. 

I note that your annual payroll is over 
$1 billion for the third year in a row. 

That the income for all of your people in 
1954 set a new record of $1244 billion. 

The census people tell us that the popula- 
tion of Dallas is expected to increase by 
30,000 people in 1955; that the State popula- 
tion is growing at a rate that exceeds the 
national average. 
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Your employment is increasing steadily; 
your wage earners are sharing an ever-in- 
creasing amount of your prosperity; your 
markets and farms are prospering; and your 
construction records for homes and fac- 
tories reach new peaks with the dawning of 
each new day. 

Texas banks are bulging with the savings 
and investments of her people; Texas farm 
marketings are at a new high; Texas agricul- 
ture is now the most diversified in the 
history of the State. 

Yes, even the baby business in Texas is 
booming. In fact, 1 out of every 16 babies 
born in the United States is now born a 
native Texan—a notable contribution on the 
part of Texas mothers, among their many 
other amazing accomplishments in the 
building of a bigger and better Texas. 

Yes; I am now convinced; Texas is an 
amazing place; her people top go-getters; 
her future bright with the promise that 
peace, progress, and prosperity are here to 
stay. 

I want to congratulate you on electing 
Bruce ALGER as the Representative in Con- 
gress from Dallas. 

He is a credit to your judgment and a wei- 
come addition to the National Legislature. 
Already he has established many warm 
friendships for the benefit of his home State 
and district, and we respect the intelligence 
and integrity he has displayed since join- 
ing us. 

He has demonstrated an energy and alert- 
ness that, combined with experience, will 
make him an outstanding Member of the 
House. He will be a credit to his State and 
to his district. 

I hope that Mr. ALGER is the first of many 
Republicans that Texas will send to Con- 
gress. I hope that Texas—first in so many 
things—will also be the first in this part of 
our great country to really and truly develop 
into a two-party State. f 

Had I been borne a Texan, I would be one 
of your best salesmen, 

The fact that I was not, however, does 
not prevent me from sharing in the pride 
that is rightfully yours because of your 
accomplishments. 

Texas. and the rest of the Nation, I am 
firmly convinced, have prospered and grown 
in part because of many things that have 
been done in Washington during the past 
2 years under the leadership of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower—a native Texan. 

The Eisenhower administration and the 
83d Congress have set many records of 
progress. 

First, we wiped out the economic controls 
which had kept our people in a state of con- 
stant irritation for more than a decade. 
These controls handicapped the growth of 
our country. Business has gone ahead 
faster because these controls were eliminated. 

We settled for good the question of 
whether Texas and other States were to 
enjoy the constitutional privileges of man- 
aging and exploring their own lands or 
whether the Federal Government would be 
allowed limitless encroachment of the rights 
of our people, and, incidentally, the Federal 
Government prospered through the legis- 
lation. 

We ended the Korean war—not completely 
on our terms, but in a manner at least be- 
fitting the dignity of a government deter- 
mined to build a defense and a security for 
the long haul to peace. 

We abolished certain agencies competing 
with private business and we sold or are, 
selling the competitive Federal operations 
which thrived on tax dollars to the detriment 
of free enterprise. 

The administration also created a new 
department of Government—Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. And the President selected 
the best-looking Cabinet officer in history, 
to run the Department—Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, a Texan—and she is doing a splendid 
job. 
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Many useless Government jobs were abol- 
ished, but there was no wholesale patronage 
firing of employees. On the contrary, the 
complaint was because some were not re- 
moved. 

We cut taxes a total of $7,400,000,000—the 
biggest reduction in history; and we re- 
duced appropriations in 1954 and 1955 a total 
of $64 billion below the 1952-53 level. 

This reduction helped us in our efforts to 
bring about a prosperity based on peace 
rather than war. 

Recognizing the need for a rapid expan- 
sion of the Nation's road system, the 83d 
Congress provided funds of almost $2 billion 
for highway and farm-to-market road im- 
provements for 1956 and 1957. In addition, 
the President has presented to Congress a 
long-range, multibillion, pay-as-you-go 
highway program. This is the first modern 
appraisal and plan for our highway needs 
in many years, and one that is long overdue. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway was voted a go- 
ahead in the past year, so that our eastern 
and midwestern waterways can expand to 
meet the needs of a growing population and 
an expanding economy in that area, 

We extended social-security coverage to 
10 million additional people and unemploy- 
ment compensation to 4 million more Amer- 
icans, recognizing as we did the need for a 
long-range approach to the problems and 
needs of a vastly increased number of older 
citizens. 

The men and women who built up our 
country must not be neglected in their old 
age. 

At the same time, we moved speedily into 
the field of health and hospitalization for 
our older people. We redesigned the con- 
struction program from a theory of building 
hospitals for the sake of building hospitals 
to a program of construction tailored to the 
need for rest homes and clinics. In this way, 
so long as the Federal Government can serve 
a purpose in the area of health and hos- 
pitals, we are meeting the needs of those 
least able to pay for proper care. 

This, I might emphasize, is not a New Deal 
program, a Fair Deal program or a socialist 
program. It is a human program, as the 
President so consistently reiterates. It is 
designed to lift the burden from deserving 
citizens who face the misfortunes of age or 
illness without adequate funds. It is but a 
small measure of the debt we owe those who 
have worked as good Americans toward the 
better life we enjoy today. 

On the defense front, we made ourselves 
much stronger militarily, with the full utili- 
zation of atomic weapons. 

We are living in critical days. We must 
not minimize the threat to our way of life. 
Both inside and outside the country there 
are people who seek to undermine and de- 
stroy the freedoms we hold precious. These 
people must not be allowed to succeed. They 
cannot succeed if we are alert and vigilant. 

Asia is the scene of an unfolding explosive 
drama. Soviet Russia and its pawn, the Chi- 
nese Reds, seek to dominate all Asia. If this 
could come to pass, it would eventually mean 
the Red domination of Africa, Asia, Europe, 
and perhaps eventually the United States. 

This threat makes it essential for us to 
build our defenses so strong that we are in- 
vincible. Over $30 billion is planned to be 
expended this year on defense alone, and 
each succeeding year will require equally 
large sums until the danger is over. 

Wisely we are specializing in atomic weap- 
ons and atomic defense, for these instru- 
ments of warfare present the only way our 
shores can be attacked. Supremacy in the 
air and in atomic weapons as planned by 
President Eisenhower means security. This 
we must have. 

President Eisenhower knows thoroughly 
our defense needs. When he says we can 
save $2 billion for the taxpayers without 
impairing our defense, I say to you I am for 
his proposal. This cold war we are in could 
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go on for many years, and we must have 
economy in our spending for armaments. 
We must not forget a demoralized financial 
condition and wild inflation could destroy 
our country. 

The Soviet leaders are no longer a myste- 
rious group. Their aims are as clear as the 
noonday sun. They seek world domination, 
and they steadily push to accomplish their 
objective. 

The Red plotters will resort to arms only 
if they are sure they can win. They know 
they cannot win now, and therefore they are 
stalling until they think the time is ripe. 

We must keep our defenses strong so that 
this day will never come. 

Let us think about the forces that threat- 
en us. Red China is the immediate foe, but 
back cf her is Red Russia supplying the 
hardware of war. 

When we hear the threatening talk of the 
Soviet and the Red Chinese let us not be 
led astray. 

We all want peace. We will go a long way 
to secure peace. But let it be understood 
we are not going to be bluffed into permit- 
ting the Soviets to dominate the world. We 
will not be coerced into abandoning the free 
world to servitude and poverty. 

We also have the problem of communism 
and subversion at home. Much has been ac- 
complished by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to arrest subversion and bring the Red 
rats to light. We silenced with harsh facts 
those who denied the menace existed. We 
did this by the swift enactment of legisla- 
tion designed to plug the loopholes in our 
security. 

We stripped the Communist Party of all 
legal rights. 

We denied Government comfort to Red- 
infiltrated labor unions. 

We sent 50 Communist leaders to jail. 

We deported more than 100 lingering sub- 
versives, who plied the Communist intrigue 
for years without bothering to apply for 
citizenship while they planned the destruc- 
tion of this Nation. 

Why the alien subversives were accorded 
the freedom of this Nation—some for more 
than a decade—we have yet to learn. We 
still seek the answer to the question of who 
built the barrier of illegal protection around 
them. 

When you hear the rattling disputes over 
the administration’s security program, keep 
these questions in mind. Many have not 
been answered as yet, many may never be. 
But so long as I remain in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, an answer to all the questions 
will be sought. 

As a nation, we cherish individual rights. 
Each of us is entitled to a complete and fair 
appraisal of our lives at the bar of public 
opinion as well as in our courts. 

Let us retain that freedom without the 
tarnish of personal restrictions—but let us 
retain also the commonsense that recog- 
nizes the ability of some to use it as a shield 
while subverting the very heart-beat of per- 
sonal liberty. 

Never forget that once we relax our vigi- 
lance, the Communists will seize again upon 
the same pattern of manipulation, infiltra- 
tion and spying that worked against us 
before. 

We do not seek revenge against those who 
blundered in the past. Nor are we seeking 
silence from those who deny the blunders 
or are blind to the dangers we face. Let 
them speak. But let us weigh their words 
against the facts as we know them. And 
I believe when we do, responsible Americans 
will support with vigor continued efforts to 
stamp out the Red evil in our time. 

Now, what of the future on other fronts? 

As I said, last year we gave the largest 
tax reduction in the history of the country. 
It is on that solid foundation we will make 
1955 a year of prosperity. You may recall 
how some political partisans were saying last 
year that we were in a depression. Well, 
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they were just as wrong as men can be. 
That depression was averted by wise leader- 
ship—1953 and 1954 were the 2 most prosper- 
ous years in our history, and 1955 will also 
be a great year for America. 

Official Government statistics show that 
for automobiles, furniture, appliances, food, 
clothing, personal services, and traveling, our 
people will spend more—by many, many mil- 
lions—than they did in 1953 and 1954. In 
addition, industry alone will spend a record- 
breaking $27 billion for construction this 
year. 

The President envisions, and I heartily 
concur, that a long period of great expansion, 
stretching to new horizons of peace and 
plenty, is ahead for us all. 

The President's concept of the future is 
based on the conviction that private citi- 
zens must have the widest latitude to con- 
tribute to the development of the economy— 
an opportunity consistent with the needs of 
all our people, one in concept with the enter- 
prise and ingenuity that built the great 
Nation we serve today. 

This means for the future more 
homes, more good schools, better health fa- 
cilities, and lessening of the impact of dis- 
aster upon our citizens in all walks of life. 

Our people are self-reliant. They always 
have been, Thus we build to strengthen that 
self-reliance instead of weakening it with 
paternalistic governmental interference in 
our daily lives. 

With this in mind, the President has pre- 
sented to Congress a program of progress. 
Designed to supplement the accomplish- 
ments of the 83d Congress, this program 
consists of: 

An adjustment of trade regulations to pro- 
mote the flow of trade and capital between 
friendly nations and to protect American in- 
dustry. 

A continuation of policies to ferret out and 
neutralize subversion. 

A further cut of $414 billion below Govern- 
ment spending in the fiscal year which ended 
last June 30. 

Improvements in the partnership develop- 
ment between Government and private en- 
terprise in the utilization, conservation, and 
development of our natural resources. 

Extended development of a modern high- 
way system in keeping with the growth of 
our population and the expansion of our 
towns and cities. 

More than $12 billion for the development 
of flood control, navigation, harbor im- 
provements, construction of roads, schools, 
and other utilities. 

Improvements in programs to provide bet- 
ter care for our mentally ill, our crippled 
children, and voluntary health insurance 
coverage by private concerns. 

And, finally, but not the least in impor- 
tance, the continuation of policies which 
meet the broad requirements of a growing 
nation, dedicated to the needs of our 
steadily increasing standard of living. 

Our chances of success on the legislative 
front are great if our legislators meet the 
challenge before us. Politically we have a 
divided house, but the problems this pre- 
sents should not blind us to the human 
needs of our people in the days ahead. 

I cannot help but be enthusiastic about 
the future. Just recently—if you will grant 
me a personal remark—I completed 40 years 
of public service. At no time in those 40 
years has America ever looked more strong, 
more abundant, or in better shape to grasp 
the opportunity for progress that lies ahead. 

We have a way of life that is the envy of 
the world. We have never faltered in shar- 
ing our bounty, nor will we now blight our 
future by selfish motives, 

Two global wars have. thundered across 
the vistas of our dreams for peace and plenty. 
These wars have claimed too many of our 
courageous young. 
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More than ever today the world is aware 
that wars settle nothing, that man’s search 
for peace must be fruitful or we perish. 

Let us resolve that in the days ahead we 
will be strong and steadfast, yet patient and 
prayerful, and as dedicated Americans work 
toward the goals we all seek. 

Abundance is bulging on the horizon of 
our lives. The sum of man’s knowledge in 
science, art, and religion mounts steadily 
toward the rising star of permanent peace 
and freedom. 

The decades of desolation of spirit and 
wealth lie behind us if we move with con- 
fidence and inspiration in the days ahead. 

We must work together as Americans; we 
must unite to help those who lead us. 

Our great President, Dwight Eisenhower, 
has dedicated much of his life to public 
seg vice. 

If we falter in our support of his hopes 
and ideals, we add to the burden he carries 
for us all. 

Let us as free men take up our share of 
the task ahead. Let us walk together with 
buoyant confidence that in God's will the 
pathways of peace and plenty will climb to 
the pinnacle of man’s faith and spirit that 
rests in the hearts of men of good will every- 
where. By striving thus we will reach the 
goals of peace, progress, and prosperity for 
all mankind. 


Exchange of Letters With General 
MacArthur 
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HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YOPK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently had an exchange of correspond- 
ence with Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
which, I am certain, will be of utmost in- 
terest to all Members of Congress and 
to the Nation as a whole. 

On January 26, General MacArthur 
Gelivered an address in Los Angeles 
which aroused deep national interest. 
In it he urged the United States to pro- 
claim its readiness to abolish war, in con- 
cert with the other powers of the world. 
After reading his address in the news- 
papers, I wrote to him on February 3 
and offered to introduce a resolution in 
Congress declaring that “it is the will of 
the American people to abolish war as a 
means of settling international dis- 
putes.” 

On February 7, General MacArthur re- 
plied to my letter saying it would require 
more than congressional expression “to 
trigger a worldwide movement for the 
abolition of war.” Instead of a resolu- 
tion, he suggested that I present the 
matter on the floor of the House and 
from here “build up gradually to more 
aggressive action to implement the basic 
concept.” 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be glad to take 
up General MacArthur's suggestion and 
I hope to bring this matter to the atten- 
tion of the House in the near future at 
which time I will be ready to discuss it 
in greater detail and to present my views 
on the subject. 

I am extremely interested in the idea 
of developing a people-to-people ap- 
proach to the problem of international 
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peace, and I shall utilize all efforts in 
that direction. I welcome the views and 
suggestions of anyone who can contrib- 
ute constructively toward the further- 
ance of this idea. 

In the meantime, I desire to place into 
the Recor» the exchange of correspond- 
ence between General MacArthur and 
myself: 

FEBRUARY 3, 1955. 
Gen. DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, 
New York, N. F. 

Drar GENERAL MACARTHUR: I was very 
much interested in your statement which I 
read in the New York Times, urging the 
abolition of war. This is very commendable 
on your part and certainly you, as the great- 
est living soldier, are qualified to speak on 
this subject. 

What do you think of my introducing a 
resolution in Congress declaring that it is 
the will of the American people to abolish 
war as a means of settling international dis- 
putes? The approved resolution of the Con- 
gress, signed by the President of the United 
States, should also call upon all other nations 
to adopt similar resolutions. 

I am not sufficiently convinced that the 
United Nations is doing the job intended for 
it. I favor more of a people-to-people ap- 
proach to the problem. 

Before doing this I would be most ap- 
preciative of your views and any further sug- 
gestions. 

In high esteem, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Vicror L. ANFuso, 
Member of Congress. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1955. 
The Honorable Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ANFUSO: I am grateful 
indeed for the support of my views on the 
futility of war as reflected in your thoughtful 
note of February 3. 

It has always been my opinion that war's 
abolition can only come about through the 
emergence of a leadership in world affairs 
with the strength and vision and moral 
courage to proclaim a readiness in concert 
with other major powers, to enforce it as a 
matter of constitutional doctrine by specific 
constitutional proscription. There is no 
doubt in my mind but that the great masses 
of every nation in the world, whether on this 
side of the Iron Curtain or on the other, 
would, as a matter of self-interest and pro- 
tection, fully support such a constitutional 
limitation upon political power and zealously 
guard it against any despot's violation or 
abuse. For even in totalitarian regimes the 
leaders show at least token respect for the 
constitutional rights of the citizenry. This 
because all people, even those partially en- 
slaved under oligarchic rule, have grown to 
look to their constitutions as the final re- 
pository and safeguard of their remaining 
liberties. Thus today, even the Soviet leaders 
do not so defy the will of the masses as to 
openly nullify their constitution. They may 
fool them. They may ignore rights to indi- 
vidual protection. They may sugar-coat 
many of the constitutional provisions to 
make them appear to give to the people 
rights and liberties which they do not in 
fact give, but they do give them a body of 
constitutional laws as something they have 
grown to expect and to demand, just as they 
constantly prate about peace being the ulti- 
mate objective of all public policy because 
they fear the masses will revolt against any 
course openly leading to war. 

So in my opinion, it would take more than 
the congressional expression which you sug- 
gest to trigger a worldwide movement for 
the abolition of war. It would take a ring- 
ing affirmation of a dedicated leader com- 
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manding universal respect, capable of arous- 
ing the conscience of mankind into a crusade 
against lagging leaders who in the mad lust_ 
for ever increased political power willfully 
ignore the realism that war as an instrument 
of political power has been outmoded by the 
advance of science. I do not know when this 
Nation will be blessed by such a leadership 
but I pray that it will be before it has been 
drawn through the tragedy of another and 
infinitely worse cataclysmic conflict. 

I would therefore suggest that instead of 
submitting a resolution, that you limit your- 
self initially to presenting your basic views 
on the floor of the House, From such a 
beginning you could build up gradually to 
more aggressive action to implement the 
basic concept. 

With every good wish, 


Most cordially, . 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, 


The Law of the Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I arise to 
congratulate Robert Post, of Pittsburgh, 
whom we all know as Bob Post, on the 
production of his motion picture The 
Law of the Land, which is doing so much 
to explain to the people of the United 
States the method of the making of the 
laws in the United States, as well as the 
practical working of the United States 
Congress. 

We who have known Bob Post for many 
years, are pleased with the recognition 
which is being given both to the picture 
and the producer. On Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 22, 1955, at Valley Forge, Pa., Bob 
Post has received Freedom Founda- 
tion’s award for producing the picture 
which they say is “an outstanding 
achievement in helping to bring about a 
greater understanding of the American 
way of life during 1954.” I believe that 
Freedom Foundation has made a wise 
choice in naming as one of the recipi- 
ents of the George Washington Honor 
Medal for 1954 both my good friend Bob 
Post as well as the fine motion picture 
The Law of the Land. 

Another individual who has by his 
support contributed much to the success 
of the picture is David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steelworkers of 
America with headquarters in the Com- 
monwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
David McDonald is to be complimented 
for recognizing the value of the picture 
The Law of the Land and arranging for 
its distribution and showing among the 
members of the United Steelworkers, in 
order to bring to the working men and 
women a fine view of the working of the 
United States Congress and our United 
States Government. 

Mr. McDonald knows the eager inter- 
est with which our working people are 
learning and taking new part in our local 
State and National Government bodies, 
which is making for an informed and in- 
telligent electorate among the people, 
The action of labor leaders in our labor 
relations in developing an informed and 
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experienced electorate, will make for ef- 
ficient and stable Government in the fu- 
ture, and contribute to the stability of 
our system of Government. 

We hear many cries against various 
groups in this country, but there is one 
point on which we can all unite, and 
that is the development of an intelli- 
gent and informed, free electorate. We 
are proud that David McDonald and the 
United Steelworkers of America have 
seen fit to purchase copies of this pic- 
ture that will give the congressional story 
national distribution. In its preface Mr, 
McDonald states: 

Unselfishly, this picture is available to 
other labor unions, schools, church groups, 
fraternal and civic organizations—in fact, 
anywhere that Americans congregate. 


This is labor statesmanship. 


Address of Secretary of Labor Before the 
New England Governors’ Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address of the Secretary of 
Labor, the Honorable James P. Mitchell, 
before the New England Governors’ Con- 
ference, Boston, Mass., on November 18, 
1954: 


I appreciate this opportunity to speak be- 
fore this distinguished group. Your con- 
ference is in the best tradition of our Ameri- 
can heritage. It is an effort through cooper- 
ative endeavor to promote the well-being of 
the people in your area. This approach 
commands the respect and admiration of all 
of us. 

The great natural resources of New Eng- 
land, the ingenuity and industry of its man- 
agement, and the skill and resourcefulness of 
its workers would seem to make it a most 
attractive and profitable place for industrial 
enterprise. In addition, the high degree of 
labor-management harmony and the matu- 
rity of the relationships between workers and 
employers would seem to be conducive to 
high production and successful operations. 
Consequently, when some companies closed 
their New England plants or let them be- 
come obsolete and built or expanded in other 
areas, you tried to find out why and to cor- 
rect your difficulties and attract new in- 
dustries. 

I have reviewed many of the studies of 
the New England economy. From this I 
have concluded that you are trying to solve 
problems with the intelligence, initiative and 
resourcefulness for which you have always 
been noted. As a result of the work of con- 
ferences such as this, the efforts of the New 
England council, the studies which you are 
promoting, and the local efforts to attract 
and expand industry, I see a bright future 
for this region. 

The whole history of our country has been 
one of change, growth, and progress. That 
is the process now going on in New England. 
I note that you are diversifying your indus- 
tries and shifting into production of the new 
products of this electronic age. No longer 
is the future of your area tied as closely to its 
traditional industries, some of which are 
experiencing a long-term decline. 
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‘You lost the village blacksmith’ to Detroit, 
and some of the textile mills to the South, 
but in their place you are expanding your 
transportation equipment industries, your 
electrical machinery manufacturing, your 
jewelry and silverware industries, your air- 
craft plants, your fabricated metal products 
factories, and your recreation and resort 
facilities. Each new age has found you 
meeting its challenge. You may be justly 
proud of your past and fully confident of 
your future. 

The industrial transition which you are 
undergoing will undoubtedly be faced by 
other sections of the country from time to 
time. The problems you are meeting as em- 
ployment in some industries declines and the 
lessons you are learning to increase employ- 
ment in other industries can be studied with 
profit by every region of the country. 

The entire country has recently been going 
through a period of changeover from high- 
level defense production to a more normal 
economy. This changeover has been super- 
imposed in New England on a regional tran- 
sition which had been building up for a 
long time and which has been accelerated 
since the end of World War II. In 1939 
two-thirds of the region’s manufacturing 
employment was in the soft-goods industries, 
but in 1954 just over 50 percent of the work- 
ers are producing nondurable goods, There 
has been a great increase in the production 
of electronics and other electrical equipment, 
fabricated metals, and transportation equip- 
ment, and considerable decline in the textile 
industry which employed 281,000 workers in 
September 1939 and only 173,000 in Septem- 
ber 1954. 

Since the end of the war there has, as 
you know, been a nationwide decline of em- 
ployment in the textile industry, although 
not as great a drop for the country as a 
whole as for the New England region. The 
overall decrease has been due in part to the 


shift to the synthetics and in part to im- 


provement in techniques of producing the 
conventional cottons, woolens, and silks 
which began in the 1920's. Output per man- 
hour in the decade 1929-39 increased by 41 
percent in woolens and worsteds, by 46 per- 
cent in cotton goods, and by 131 percent in 
silk and rayon. Increases in productivity 
slackened during World War II, but the re- 
cent installation of new types of textile 
machinery has greatly increased output per 
worker since 1947. 

The essence of the New England economy 
is its ability to utilize its outstandingly able 
labor force and its mature labor-manage- 
ment relations. New England's record in 
labor-management relations, as measured by 
the number of man-days lost through strikes, 
continues to be excellent. For example, in 
1953, only 4.9 percent of the Nation's man- 
days of idleness from work stoppages were in 
New England, whereas New England has 7.1 
percent of the Nation's nonagricultural em- 
ployment. This same favorable record has 
existed in nearly every postwar year. 

New England, in common with the rest of 
the country, has an interest in taking steps 
to eliminate unemployment. This is a prob- 
lem which can best be solved at a local level. 
The Federal Government can make some con- 
tribution but cannot do the job alone. 

Like other areas, New England has bene- 
fited from the procurement activities of the 
Federal Government. For example, from 
July 1 through November 13, 1954, at least 
70 contracts, each of one-half million dollars 
or more, were awarded to firms located in 
New England. These large contracts had a 
value of over $208 million. They covered 
such diverse items as cartridges, propeller 


assemblies, helicopters, aircraft engines, 
barracks, woolen cloth, sonar sets, electronic 
equipment, mine sweepers, parachutes, 


shoes, wire, chemicals, amplifiers, antennas, 
rifles, coal, plastic dinnerware, automatic 
screw machines, a hospital, a radar gunnery 
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trainer, a warehouse, a submarine, and spare 
parts for aircraft. 

In the first 10 months of 1954, the value of 
Federal contracts awarded for highway con- 
struction was over $534 million in Connecti- 
cut, over $434 million in Maine, over 816% 
million in Massachusetts, almost 86 million 
in New Hampshire, over $2% million in 
Rhode Island, and over 84% million in Ver- 
mont. 

I cite these figures only to indicate that I 
believe New England is getting its share of 
Federal expenditures and to express the hope 
that this has been helpful to your economy. 

While there has been a recent decline in 
unemployment, we in Washington are not 
complacent about the unemployment situa- 
tion. We are determined to take all possible 
steps to promote job opportunities. We are 
trying to make sure that all of our policies— 
legislative and administrative, financial and 
operating—promote the economic welfare of 
the American people. I am sure that you in 
your own areas have the same objectives and 
are working toward the same end. 

There are many areas in which we can 
work together for the benefit of the people 
of your region and the Nation as a whole. 
These include the Federal and State pro- 
grams to promote the social and economic 
welfare of the American people. 

Many Americans are concerned about the 
growth of Federal bureaus and programs in 
recent years and the pressures to add still 
more functions that will make the Govern- 
ment bigger. 

No one seriously suggests that the role of 
Government in today’s dynamic economy 
should fail to keep pace with the changing 
times and the altered needs of the American 
people. But we must continually ask our- 
selves whether the governmental action that 
will do the job best may not actually be, in 
many instances, that of the State or com- 
munity which is most familiar with the par- 
ticular problems of the citizens who live 
there. 

In a letter to the Congress, on March 30, 
1953, President Eisenhower pointed out that 
“the Federal Government has entered fields 
which, under our Constitution, are the pri- 
mary responsibilities of State and local gov- 
ernment. It has led to duplication and 
waste. * * * The maintenance of strong, 
well-ordered State and local governments is 
essential to our Federal system of gov- 
ernment.” 

However, until our State and local gov- 
ernments take positive and well-considered 
steps to meet the demands of their own citi- 
zens for the performance by government of 
necessary functions, the pressures on the 
Federal Government to do what the local gov- 
ernments could do but have not done will 
continue. As in the past, such pressures 
will encourage the further expansion of © 
Federal regulation and control in these 
areas. 

Consequently, it will be to our mutual 
advantage to explore today those areas in 
which further State action is desirable. 

The New England States pioneered in 
State minimum-wage legislation. Massachu- 
setts passed the first law in 1912. Currently, 
all of your States but one have minimum- 
wage laws, although one is limited to its cov- 
erage to a single industry. New England not 
only set the trend in minimum-wage legis- 
lation, but also in covering men under such 
laws. Connecticut was the first State in the 
Nation to take this action. New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island soon ex- 
tended their laws likewise to cover men. The 
pattern set by the Federal Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in giving wage protection to both 
men and women has been more commonly 
accepted in this New England area than 
anywhere else in the United States. Of the 
5 laws now covering man, 4 are in this area. 
Likewise, this area has followed the pattern 
of the Federal act in establishing a statutory 
minimum, Three of your State laws estab- 
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lish a statutory minimum rate; and Connect- 
icut was the first State to meet the 75-cent 
minimum rate set by the Federal act. 

Despite the great progress that has been 
made, there is still work to be done in this 
area. I hope that this region will work to- 
ward having in every State minimum-wage 
legislation that sets a realistic statutory 
minimum rate and covers men as well as 
women workers. 

Workmen's compensation is one of the 
areas in which this Department is intensely 
interested. Under the leadership of Under 
Secretary Larson, who is an expert in this 
field, we hope, with the cooperation of the 
States, to make real progress and to 
strengthen this most important program for 
working men and women. 

When workmen's compensation laws were 
first passed, they contemplated benefits ap- 
proximating two-thirds of the worker’s wages 
when he was incapacitated from an occupa- 
tional injury. Now due to rising wages and 
increased cost of living, weekly benefits fall 
far below this standard. Likewise, many em- 
ployees are not covered at all because of the 
exemption of small employers. In the 6 
New England States, for example, all laws 
exempt employers with less than a speci- 
fied number of workers, ranging from less 
than 3 to less than 8. The average weekly 
earnings of factory workers in the United 
States are over $72. Only 2 of the 6 New Eng- 
land States—Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts—provide a maximum weekly benefit of 
$40 or more for temporary total disability. 
For the other 4 States, the maximum ranges 
from $25 to $33. 

In many other areas, we need to strength- 
en our workmen’s compensation laws. The 
need for coverage of occupational diseases as 
well as injuries resulting from accidents is 
obvious. Three of your States (Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Maine) limit such 
coverage to a specific list or schedule of 
diseases. With new industrial processes 
constantly being developed and exposing 
workers to new hazards, it is essential for 
workmen’s compensation laws to provide for 
full coverage of occupational diseases, as is 
now done in more than half of the States. 

This is another area in which there is still 
room for progress in New England. 

By and large, the unemployment insur- 
ance laws of the New England States com- 
pare favorably with those in other jurisdic- 
tions. The basic maximum weekly benefit 
amounts range from $25 to $30. In Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, where recog- 
nition has been given to family responsi- 
bilities, the maximum weekly benefit is 
greater for the individual with dependent 
children—up to 845 in Connecticut, and 
limited to the individual's average weekly 
wage in Massachusetts. 

Of the New England States, New Hamp- 
shire is the only one which nearly approaches 
the President’s recommendations for an im- 
proved unemployment insurance program 
so far as duration of benefits is concerned. 
All eligible individuals may receive benefits 
for 26 weeks if they continue to be unem- 
ployed through no fault of their own. In 
Maine and Vermont, all eligible olaimants 
are entitled to uniform duration of 20 weeks. 
The remaining 3 States provide for a max- 
imum of 26 weeks but many workers are 
entitled to fewer weeks of benefits, depend- 
ing on their earnings in the prior year. 

In the New England States other than 
New Hampshire, the percentage of maximum 
weekly benefits to average weekly wages 
ranges from 38.1 to 45.2; in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, individuals with dependent 
children receive a higher percentage of their 
average weekly wage. The majority of 
claimants in New Hampshire would receive 
benefits up to one-half of their average 
weekly wage only if its benefit formula were 
changed from one in which the weekly bene- 
fit is based on a fraction of a full year’s 
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wages. This is due to the fact that use of 
a fraction of a full year’s earnings tends to 
depress the weekly benefit because of the in- 
clusion of weeks of less than full-time earn- 
ings as well as weeks of no earnings. Maine, 
with a maximum weekly benefit of $27 and 
uniform duration of 20 weeks, is hampered 
by its type of benefit formula so that only 
21.6 percent of insured claimants in 1953 
were eligible for the maximum weekly benefit 
amount. 

As you can see, this is another area deserv- 
ing of your careful consideration. This is 
particularly true because of the increasing 
attention being given to stabilization of in- 
come. This type of income security is some- 
times called the guaranteed annual wage. 
Actually, in many cases unions demanding 
a guaranteed annual wage are really looking 
for supplementary unemployment compensa- 
tion. Improved unemployment-insurance 
systems would help alleviate this problem. 

One of the major problems in the field of 
economic security is maintaining the income 
of individuals and families when the wage 
earner is ill and unable to work. The need 
of workers for income maintenance during 
periods of unemployment caused by illness 
is possibly even greater than their need for 
income when the unemployment is due to 
lack of work. 

Yet while all States have statutory pro- 
visions for unemployment insurance, only 
four provide their workers with statutory 
protection against loss of wages due to non- 
work-connected disabilities. Of the 4 States, 
the one in New England—Rhode Island—is 
the pioneer. In other New England States 
the legislatures have considered disability 
insurance. Connecticut and Massachusetts 
have given it active consideration over quite 
a period. Vermont is one of the 6 States 
which has modified its unemployment in- 
surance law to permit an unemployment 
claimant to continue to receive benefits even 
though he becomes unable to work during an 
uninterrupted period of unemployment, pro- 
vided that he does not refuse work which 
would have been suitable if he had not 
become sick. 

The importance of disability benefits to 
the workers in a State is indicated by the 
fact that in 1953 Rhode Island paid $12.6 
million in unemployment insurance bene- 
fits and $6.2 million in disability benefits. 

The field of temporary disability insurance 
is worthy of further attention. It is an 
area in which protection is needed and State 
action is warranted. 

I should like to stress the importance of 
a strong, coordinated State labor depart- 
ment to the States’ efforts to meet their re- 
sponsibilities to the wage earners within 
their borders. A State labor department 
should administer labor laws, but it should 
do much more. It must provide the plan- 
ning and leadership that are vital to 
achieving the objectives of a growing econ- 
omy, good labor standards, safe work places, 
and the minimizing of industrial disputes. 
Only through such a strong labor depart- 
ment can these objectives be carried out 
with the flexibility required by our chang- 
ing social and industrial developments. 

A labor department is the agency of State 
government to which workers and employers 
should be able to turn for advice and help 
in meeting everyday problems of employment 
and in planning for the future. The New 
England area is fortunate that it has had 
functioning labor departments over a very 
long period. I can think of nothing that 
I would consider more important in terms of 
the welfare of the wage earners of your 
States than to strengthen that agency of your 
State government that gives leadership in 
the conservation of the State’s human re- 
sources. 

There is a great need for State facilities to 
provide effective mediation and conciliation 
services in labor-management disputes. 
Generally speaking, the Federal Mediation 
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and Conciliation Service limits itself to labor- 
management disputes which threaten a sub- 
stantial interruption of interstate commerce. 
Unless the States step in, there is a no-man's 
land in other labor disputes where no media- 
tion services are offered. 

State agencies are particularly well quali- 
fied to help settle labor disputes. They are 
in the best position to understand the local 
problems and the local interests involved. 
The local community suffers the toll of labor 
disputes more than any other area and, there- 
fore, settlement is primarily the interest of 
the State. 

Unfortunately, many States do not provide 
active mediation services, making it impos- 
sible for them to bear the responsibility 
which is properly theirs. The active serv- 
ices include certain New England States, but 
there is room for improvement here as in 
other areas. Three of the States in your 
region have what could be called fully effec- 
tive State mediation and conciliation serv- 
ices. In the other three States, you obvi- 
ously have room for some progress. 

All of the New England States have basic 
safety laws and an agency charged with 
administering those laws. Four (Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont) have delegated full authority to the 
administrative agency to draft rules and 
regulations to carry out the intent of your 
basic safety law and to provide the flexibility 
required to keep pace with rapidly changing 
industrial processes. One State (Connecti- 
cut) has no such general authority, and in 
the other one (Maine) the authority appears 
to be somewhat limited. 

Experience shows adequate industrial 
safety for employees can never be achieved 
unless regulatory authority is given to pro- 
mulgate safety codes, and that authority is 
actually used to build a solid foundation on 
which a safety structure can be erected. 
Now, I do not mean that safety code en- 
forcement is all that is involved in a good 
safety program. If that were so, your in- 
spectors would only need to be good police- 
men. They must be much more than that. 
They must be highly trained technicians, 
skilled in the best accident-prevention 
methods and able to put their knowledge to 
use. 
Every worthwhile safety program is based 
on the premise that a safe and healthy place 
to work is provided the employee. Every- 
thing else—training, supervision, and em- 
ployee cooperation—that enter into the pro- 
gram must follow. And a trained staff, 
working with an adequate safety code struc- 
ture, can do a great deal to show the em- 
ployer how to provide a safe work place. 

I believe you will wish to look into this 
problem. Where you lack basic legal au- 
thority to carry on good safety programs, 
you will want to remedy that as soon as pos- 
sible and strengthen your State resources 
for the promotion of occupational safety on 
every front. Every dollar spent in accident 
prevention will yield high dividends in re- 
duction of costs resulting from occupational 
accidents and in the conservation of the 
Nation’s greatest resource—its workers. 

The Labor Department’s Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship is charged with promoting ap- 
prenticeship and industrial training. I 
have instructed this Bureau to encourage 
management and labor to expand their ef- 
forts in improving the skills of the Nation's 
work force. All of us know that this is ex- 
tremely important to our economy at all 
times. I have also directed the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship to encourage State agencies 
to assume more leadership and more respon- 
sibility in the promotion of sound appren- 
ticeship programs. 

As you know, each of the New England 
States has an active apprenticeship agency. 
However, improvements can be made. Two- 
thirds of the New England States do not 
have active State staffs and therefore are 
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not in a position to give the necessary pro- 
motional and technical assistance to the 
people in their industries. 

I strongly urge you to evaluate what is 
currently being done in your States and to 
improve and intensify training efforts to 
expand the skills of the entire New England 
work force. 

I particularly urge you to consider the 
importance of adequate training programs 
for the young people of your States who are 
for the first time entering employment. 
Attention should be given to the special su- 
pervisory problems involved in their training 
and emphasis should be placed on applica- 
tion of safety rules. 

All levels of Government should be con- 
cerned not only with apprenticeship train- 
ing but also with the many other very im- 
portant types of training. We in the Labor 
Department are in the process of launching 
a new program to encourage effective train- 
ing for all workers. The responsibility for 
developing the skills of employed workers 
lies with management and labor. The role 
of the Federal, State and local governments 
is only to assist and help. This role is im- 
portant, however, and deserves our fullest 
support. 

We have gone a long way in the United 
States in correcting child-labor evils since 
the early days when so many workers in 
mines and factories, including the growing 
textile mills of New England, were young 
children. New England was the pioneer in 
seeing the evil of child labor and in enacting 
legislative remedies. It was in Connecticut 
in 1813 and Massachusetts in 1836 that the 
first child-labor laws were passed. But as 
child-labor protection has become a nation- 
wide movement, New England as a region 
has lost its lead. The nationally accepted 
standard of a 16-year minimum age for em- 
ployment during school hours has been met 
by only 4 of the 6 New England States (Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land). Rhode Island is the only State in 
this area to set a maximum 40-hour work- 
week for boys and girls under 16 and Con- 
necticut the only one with a maximum 8- 
hour day and 48-hour week standard for 
those 16 and 17 years of age. 

In the early days of our Nation farmwork 
Was a family activity, but now the wide- 
spread practice of depending upon seasonal 
hired laborers has made the protection of 
children working in agriculture one of our 
greatest needs. We have made too little 
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progress anywhere on this front. For exam- 
ple, among the New England States not one 
applies to agricultural employment a 16- 
year minimum age for employment during 
school hours, and only Connecticut has a 
14-year minimum age for limited agricul- 
tural work outside school hours. 

Much remains to be done by the New Eng- 
land States to provide the basic child-labor 
protections that are generally accepted to- 
day as necessary to safeguard the educa- 
tional opportunity of our youth and advance 
constructive employment opportunities for 
young people when they are ready to join 
the Nation’s work force. 

We all know that despite our professed 
beliefs in the equality of man, certain groups 
among us are discriminated against because 
of their race, color, religion, or national 
origin. When this discrimination affects a 
person’s opportunities for employment, it is 
particularly pernicious. The freedom to 
earn a living without being discriminated 
against is as important to the individual as 
the better-known civil rights and freedoms 
guaranteed by the Constitution. Freedom 
of speech, assembly, and religious worship 
may seem to be empty phrases to a person 
who is deprived of his chance to make a liv- 
ing because of the color of his skin, or the 
way he worships God or because his ances- 
tors were members of a particular national 
group, 

As you know, there has been a long strug- 
gle for the enactment of Federal legislation 
to meet this problem. One of the arguments 
against Federal legislation in this field is 
that this matter should be dealt with by the 
States. To lend validity to this argument, 
however, the States must take some action 
to eliminate this injustice to large numbers 
of their people. 

Here in New England three of the States, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island have acted. These States have stat- 
utes against discrimination in employment 
which have demonstrated that State action 
along this line can be effective. The annual 
reports of the State agencies administering 
these laws indicate that they have succeeded 
in reducing discrimination in employment, 
They have opened up employment oppor- 
tunities where members of some groups have 
previously been barred. 

I commend to the attention of other 
States the experience of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island in meeting the 
problem of discrimination in employment. 
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There are two significant population 
trends which I believe I should discuss with 
you before closing. First is the bumper crop 
of World War II babies now going through 
the school systems of the Nation and soon 
to be candidates for their share of employ- 
ment opportunities. Second, and of real 
concern to the New England area, is the in- 
creasing representation of older workers both 
in the general population and in the labor 
force. People 45 and older have increased 
from 17.8 percent of our population in 1900 
to 28.4 percent in 1950. They will comprise 
nearly 50 percent by 1975. 

Studies conducted in selected areas 
through State employment security agencies 
have established clearly that, in spite of the 
present high levels of production and em- 
ployment, older workers are at a distinct dis- 
advantage in obtaining new employment. 
Unless the economy achieves considerable 
further expansion, the large number of 
young people born in the 1940's who will 
reach working age in the 1960's will create 
much heavier competition for jobs. 

It follows, then, that unless hiring and 
retention practices of employers detrimental 
to the interests of older workers change be- 
fore the 1960's, an excessive number of older 
people will suffer unemployment and de- 
pendency. In this respect, New England 
faces a particularly acute situation. Great 
concentrations of older people tend to be 
found in the older industries. This is true 
in the case of textiles, which have in the 
past represented such a large part of New 
England's industrial endeavor, and it is true 
also in the metal trades, which account for 
much employment in this region. 

In recognition of the impact of these prob- 
lems in your States, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut have established 
committees on the aging which are giving 
earnest attention to constructive actions 
that may be taken. I share their concern. 
We at the Federal level are also working on 
this problem. It will take the best coopera- 
tive efforts of all of us to find the solution. 

Thank you for permitting me to discuss 
with you some matters of mutual interest. 
These are some of the many areas in which 
we can work together for the benefit of the 
people of New England and the country as a 
whole. I hope that you will call upon me 
whenever the Department of Labor can be 
of assistance. You may be assured of our 
earnest desire to cooperate with you on be- 
half of the general welfare, 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who wert the God of our 
fathers, and in whom they trusted and 
were not confounded, we rejoice that 
Thou hast been the God of all their suc- 
ceeding generations. 

May our own life, with its manifold 
trials and temptations, problems and 
perplexities, daily become richer and 
stronger in the realization of Thy pres- 
ence, Thy peace, and Thy power. 

Show us how we may add strength 
and beauty to our moral and spiritual 
stature and find in Thee those reinforce- 
ments and durable satisfactions which 
will enable us to carry on courageously 
and victoriously. 

Grant that, in the sphere of our 
human relationships, we may never fail 
to manifest the virtues and the courtesies 


of considerateness and patience, of kind- 
ness and love. 

Help us to hasten the dawning of that 
blessed day when men and nations every- 
where shall rise out of the hatreds and 
enmities of the jungle and seek to live 
and labor together in the spirit of friend- 
ship and fraternity. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ, 
the Prince of Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


LOUISIANA MARDI GRAS BALL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, today the Louisiana Mardi 
Gras flags are flying from the mast of 
the Mayflower Hotel. The Louisiana 
State Society again this year brings to 
Washington a little of Louisiana by way 
of a colorful Mardi Gras ball, which is 
to be held in the grand ballroom of the 
Mayflower Hotel tomorrow night. 


The ball this year is dedicated to our 
great rice industry, and here for the 
occasion is the pride of Louisiana’s fin- 
est resource—its youth, represented by 
21 of our most beautiful girls, each a 
ca of one of Louisiana’s many festi- 
vals. 

The tableau of the ball, Mr. Speaker, 
will depict the migration of the Aca- 
dians from Nova Scotia to Louisiana, in 
this the bicentennial year of that his- 
toric event. This tableau will be pro- 
duced by Mr. William Graham, of Cath- 
olic University, with a cast of students 
of the university’s school of speech and 
drama. The guest narrator for the oc- 
casion will be Mr. Tony Marvin, of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The pageant of queens will follow, 
with each queen in full regalia, and 
finally, the queen of the ball, her maj- 
esty, Alice Gay Soileau, will be escorted 
by none other than Mr. Democrat of 
America, to her king. 

The king, Mr. Speaker, whose identity 
has been a closely guarded secret until 
now, will be Mr. Harry G. Chalkley, of 
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Lake Charles, La., who truly represents 
Louisiana’s rice. 

We of the Louisiana delegation are 
proud that our folks back home have 
again honored us by the visit of this fine 
group who are with us today. 


FACTS ON THE LOUISIANA STATE SOCIETY'S 1955 
Manbr Gras BALL 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE BALL 


Queen: Alice Gay Soileau, 22-year-old 
daughter of Mr. Audley J. Soileau of Ville 
Platte, La., an old town founded by one of 
Napoleon's lieutenants, is a descendant of the 
Acadian French who migrated to Louisiana 
from Nova Scotia 200 years ago. She is a 
graduate of Sacred Heart Academy of Grand 
Coteau, La. She speaks French fluently and 
is presently teaching school in Louisiana. 
Her twin brother is serving with the United 
States Army. Congressman T. A. THOMPSON, 
Seventh District, Louisiana, is the queen’s 
godfather. 

King: Harry G. Chalkley, a native of Lake 
Charles, La., is a rice grower and cattleman. 
He is vice president of the American Rice 
Growers Cooperative Association; a member 
of the Secretary of Agriculture's Advisory 
Committee on Rice, the Committee on Re- 
search on Rice, and the Commodity Credit 
Advisory Committee on Rice. He is past 
president of the Louisiana Farm Bureau and 
is presently chairman of the Louisiana Farm 
Bureau's Rice Committee. He is president of 
the Sweet Lake Land & Oil Co., and is a mem- 
ber of the agriculture committee of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Chalkley is a graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy and is a retired captain in 
the United States Naval Reserve. 

Maids: Miss Corinne Boggs, Miss Lynn 
Prescott, Miss Andrea Anderson, Miss Patti 
Bean, Miss Barbara Boggs, Miss Catherine 
Bourg, Miss Amelia Ann Broussard, Miss 
Elizabeth Coulon, Miss Sarah Foret, Miss 
Myrtis Mixon, Miss Mercedes Ann Prud- 
homme, Miss Barbara Rubenstein. 

Princesses from rice areas of other States: 
Miss June Dodd, California; Miss Anne East- 
land, daughter of Senator and Mrs. James O. 
Eastland, Mississippi; Miss Catherine Kilday, 
daughter of Representative and Mrs. Paul J. 
Kilday, of Texas; Miss Martha Mills, daugh- 
ter of Representative and Mrs. Wilbur Mills, 
of Arkansas. 

Acadian bicentennial representative: Miss 
Hattie Maraist. 

Tableaux presented by speech and drama 
department of Catholic University of America 
under direction of Mr. William Graham. 

Her majesty, the queen, presented by the 
Honorable Sam RAYBURN, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

Queens: The following queens from Louisi- 
ana and their representations are: Miss Betty 
Burgess, Louisiana Shrimp Festival, Morgan 
City, La.; Miss Elizabeth Carter, Louisiana 
Forest Festival, Winnfield, La.; Miss Lucille 
Cassidy, Paper Festival, American Legion, 
Bogalusa, La.; Miss Georgia Alice Cayer, 
Domino Festival, Chenneyville, La.; Miss 
Grace Delcambre, Louisiana Yambilee Festi- 
val, Opelousas, La.; Miss Gail Dugal, Camel- 
lia Festival, Lafayette, La.; Miss Cindy Gardi- 
ner, International Rice Festival, Crowley, 
La.; Miss Janice Hayman, Southeastern 
Louisiana Rose Festival, Bogalusa, La.; Miss 
Janice Hebert, Cotton Festival, Ville Platte, 
La.; Miss Jan Johnston, Louisiana Peach 
Festival, Ruston, La.; Miss Jane Kerne, 
Louisiana Sugar Cane Festival, New Iberia, 
La.; Miss Lois Leblanc, Iberia Parish Festival 
and Agriculture Fair, Delcambre, La.; Miss 
Marcie C. Mizell, American Legion Post, 
Bogalusa, La.; Miss Martha Richards, Live- 
stock and Pasture Festival, Marksville, La.; 
Miss Jeanette Patin, Louisiana Dairy Festi- 
val and Fair Association, Abbeville, La.; 
Miss Myrna B. Soileau, Tournoi Festival, Ville 
Platte, La.; Miss Nancy Joe Theriot, South- 
west Louisiana Mardi Gras Association, La- 
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fayette, La.; Miss Linda Thompson, Holiday 
in Dixie Festival, Shreveport, La.; Miss 
Delores Vaughn, Louisiana Farm Bureau 
Federation, Baton Rouge, La.; Miss Ruth 
Elizabeth Wall, Queen of the Spirit of Mardi 
Gras, New Orleans, La.; Miss Sally Ware, 
Northern Louisiana Delta Festival, Bastrop, 
La. 
Officers of the Louisiana State Society: 
Felix M. Broussard, president; Representa- 
tive T. A. Thompson, first vice president; 
Representative Edwin E. Willis, second vice 
president; Paul E. Jones, treasurer; Barbara 
A. Rathe, secretary; J. W. Hanley, sergeant at 
arms. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, on rollcall No. 5, February 8, 
it was necessary for me to be out of the 
city due to the grave illness of a mem- 
ber of my family. Had I been present I 
would have voted “aye” on the bill 
H, R. 3005. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, like 
other Members who represent textile 
areas, I am very much disturbed about 
the legislation we are about to consider 
and I speak as a friend and supporter of 
reciprocal trade. Most certainly I shall 
be opposed to a closed rule precluding 
any amendments from the floor. 

I represent a textile area. The tex- 
tile industry in the United States is an 
essential industry, but the textile in- 
dustry is sick and foreign imports are 
contributing to that sickness. In. my 
area some mills have been forced to 
close in recent months. Thousands are 
unemployed. There have been wage re- 
ductions. I find no encouragement in 
the bill we are about to consider today, 
no assurance of any kind. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my understanding the 
House is going to consider H. R. 1 today. 
This bill was introduced by the distin- 
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guished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and, among other 
things, extends the authority of the 
President of the United States to enter 
into trade agreements with other na- 
tions of the world under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. To 
the general public, this legislation is 
known as the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1955. 

It is my view this legislation consti- 
tutes one of the most important respon- 
sibilities facing the Congress of the 
United States in many years. This leg- 
islation is far reaching. It reaches way 
down to the very heart of the American 
economic system. It involves interna- 
tional relations, it involves international 
politics, it touches the lives of all of the 
American people. 

This Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1955 is concerned with international 
trade. International trade can be con- 
sidered from many viewpoints. In the 
strictest theoretical sense, it can almost 
be reduced to a mathematical formula. 
In an economic sense, it spreads itself 
from a scientific theory clear across in- 
ternational, political, and social consid- 
erations to the doorstep of a home in our 
community wherein the family has lived 
and depended for years upon one type of 
work in one type of industry; so much so 
this family is beyond change. In an in- 
ternational sense, this subject is indeed 
very, very large and great. 

It is well to keep in mind, and may I 
say that I try to do so, the fact that all 
legislation, regardless of subject matter, 
is conceived in human need and human 
requirements. The world in which we 
live has reached its present position in 
a constant process of movement from 
one factor or consideration in relation 
to another. In other words, we are not 
at the point of the beginning of life and 
living on this earth. If we were, we 
might then accept and adopt certain 
laws and methods relating to human 
endeavor based upon the completely 
theoretical concept of international 
trade operation. But, as you know, this 
is not the case. We must accept the 
world as we now find it and we must do 
the best we can in trying to keep things 
orderly as well as beneficial for our coun- 
try and our people in their life and living 
in the community of international so- 
ciety. 

Because of the very great importance 
of this legislation to the American 
people, I feel compelled to make this ap- 
peal to the distinguished Members of 
this great House of Representatives here 
in the United States Congress. Before 
making your decision regarding this leg- 
islation and casting your vote, I appeal 
to every Member to search his or her 
own mind and knowledge as to whether 
or not this legislation delegates to the 
executive branch of the Government 
powers of the Congress vested in the 
Congress and only in the Congress by 
the Constitution of the United States. 
As Members of Congress, we do not pos- 
sess the authority or the right to dele- 
gate our powers to another division or 
branch of the Federal Government. 

In your thinking about this problem, 
I appeal to you further to think very 
seriously as to whether or not it is wise 
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for the Congress to give the authority 
provided in this legislation to the execu- 
tive department of the Government. To 
be sure, our executive department of 
Government is now fortunate to have as 
its Chief Executive one of the really 
great Americans in our distinguished 
history. However, as Members of Con- 
gress, I think you will agree with me 
we cannot afford to consider legislation 
which grants additional powers to the 
Executive based upon our great and dis- 
tinguished leadership of the hour. This 
legislation is far-reaching and there may 
be a time when the Congress as well as 
the people of the United States will 
greatly regret any such extension of 
power. 

Furthermore, I appeal to every Mem- 
ber who may possess in his home dis- 
trict one of the fine old basic funda- 
mental industries of America—an in- 
dustry which down through the years 
has helped to establish the great Ameri- 
can system of life and living so envied 
by so many other nations. If you pos- 
sess one of these industries in your dis- 
trict, I appeal to you to think about all 
of the effects this legislation—this Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1955— 
might visit upon this industry and upon 
the many in your district so dependent 
upon this industry and who have been 
dependent upon this industry for so 
many years. 

In my district, in my Massachusetts 
community, where American freedom 
was born, and where the free way of life 
was first established, there is one of these 
great basic fundamental American in- 
dustries. It is the textile industry which 
has done so much for so many; it is the 
textile industry which has been the back- 
bone of the American economic system 
during the days when our country was 
striving on to maturity. 

Within the boundaries of this Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1955, there 
is the opportunity, there is the authority, 
there is the power to transfer the great- 
ness of the American textile industry 
into the hands, if you please, of foreign 
textile barons who do not provide their 
employees and their labor with a living 
wage, but, on the contrary, capitalize 
upon their slavery. 

This legislation, I say, contains the 
power to destroy the American textile 
industry. If this industry is destroyed, 
it will carry with it the destruction of 
business of all kinds, small and large, in 
our community. It will affect our bank- 
ing institutions. Yes, it can even de- 
stroy the local domestic market of our 
American farmers for their milk, butter, 
and eggs. 

No American industry, my colleagues, 
and no American community, should be 
subjected to this possibility. The high 
standard of living now enjoyed by the 
American people certainly should not be 
lowered, should not be destroyed, and 
should not be placed in competition with 
economic systems of foreign countries 
having no similarity in structure or re- 
lationship. 

In conclusion, I appeal to every Mem- 
ber of this House to think, to think hard 
and accurately, and oppose the granting 
of powers here in this legislation which 
will permit our great basic industries 
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and our high standard of living, and our 
way of economic life to be bargained 
away by international politics and poli- 
ticians, using the subferfuge and the 
propaganda that to do so we will provide 
the big brother aid to the economic sys- 
tems of foreign nations. A study of 
these systems, if you care to make them, 
will disclose that such a sacrifice on the 
part of America cannot result in a lifting 
up of the standard of living and life in 
these countries. All it can possibly do 
is make rich men in those countries 
richer and result in throwing millions of 
Americans out of their jobs and in the 
end forcing a fundamental change in our 
way of life, a change which will plunge 
us head on into socialism. 

Oh, I appeal to you, my fellow Mem- 
bers, think, think tonight, think long and 
hard, for this is important legislation for 
your country and mine. 


CHINA 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am ad- 
vised that there are nearly 400,000 bar- 
bers, beauticians, and manicurists in the 
United States and many schools and col- 
leges exist to train these workers, but 
I cannot find out how many schools, 
colleges and universities, or any other 
source of instruction teach the Chinese 
language to Americans at a time when 
we are evincing great interest in China. 
China is the world’s most populous na- 
tion and we apparently are under the 
impression that we should have nothing 
to do with anything Chinese. I cannot 
imagine a more ridiculous point of view, 
and if there ever was a time when 
the educational institutions and other 
sources of information should develop an 
interest in and teach the Chinese lan- 
guage outside of the Armed Forces, but 
particularly to the men in the armed 
services, this is the time. 


DOMESTIC COTTON TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.DEANE. Mr. Speaker, in the light 
of today’s discussion by the House of 
H. R. 1, the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act, much comment is coming from the 
textile industry on the effect of this bill 
upon that segment of our national econ- 
omy. Likewise, cotton farmers are in- 
terested in the outcome of this bill and 
in increasing the export of raw cotton 
from this country. It is indeed true that 
unless we can find overseas markets for 
the cotton we grow which is surplus to 
our domestic needs, the price of cotton 
will continue depressed and will affect 
textile manufacturing. 
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During recent weeks, I have been con- 
ducting research into the status of our 
cotton textile industry and into our cot- 
ton exports, and I believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that the results of my study of these 
two matters will prove of some benefit 
to the Members of this House as we take 
up H. R. 1 for consideration today. 
STATUS OF DOMESTIC COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Looked at as a whole, our domestic 
cotton textile industry is generally 
strong. Its total production of cotton 
cloth in 1953 was 10.2 billion yards; pro- 
duction in the first 9 months of 1954 was 
at an annual rate of 9.7 billion yards. 
Imports in 1953 totaled 62 million yards, 
little more than one-half of 1 percent of 
United States production; imports in the 
first half of 1954 were at an annual rate 
of 59 million yards, about the same pro- 
portion to production as in 1953. While 
exports have declined from their post- 
war peak, they totaled 621 million yards 
in 1953, 10 times as large as imports. 
Exports during the first 9 months of 
1954 were at an annual rate of 597 mil- 
lion yards, also about 10 times as large 
as estimated imports. 

While raw cotton consumption dropped 
from the peak of 10.5 million bales in 
the 1950-51 cotton year—August 1 to 
July 31—to 8.6 million bales in 1953-54, 
the Department of Agriculture expects 
domestic consumption to reach 9 million 
bales during the present cotton year. 

The changes in levels of cotton con- 
sumption and textile production in the 
United States undoubtedly reflect the 
operational adjustments being made by 
the cotton textile industry—like many 
other industries—resulting from the ex- 
pansion brought about by World War II 
and the Korean hostilities. Nevertheless 
production in 1953 was within 1 or 2 per- 
cent of its output in 1843 when more than 
half of the year’s production of cotton 
textiles was utilized for war purposes. 

RAW COTTON 


Raw cotton exports by the United 
States are expected to reach 4.5 million 
bales during the current cotton year. 
This compares with a postwar peak of 
5.8 million bales in 1949-50 and a low of 
3 million bales in 1952-53. About 500,- 
000 bales of the 4.5 million bales are ex- 
pected to be sold abroad for local cur- 
rencies under title I of Public Law 480, 
83d Congress. 

Thus far in the cotton year only the 
United States and Mexico are ahead of 
the export level of a year ago. All other 
major cotton-producing countries are 
believed to be behind their 1953-54 rate 
of exports. 


THE LATE HONORABLE PETE 
JARMAN 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I must announce to the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives the death this morning of Hon. 
Pete Jarman, a former Member of the 
House from the State of Alabama, and 
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former Ambassador to Australia. Mr. 
Jarman served with distinction the dis- 
trict which I now have the honor to 
represent from 1936 to 1948. In 1949, 
he was appointed Ambassador to Aus- 
tralia and diligently performed the 
duties of that office through 1953. With 
his passing today, Alabama and the 
Nation have lost an outstanding leader 
and statesman. 

Mrs. FRANCIS P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, it was indeed a shock to learn 
that our former colleague, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama, the 
Honorable Pete Jarman, has died quite 
suddenly and unexpectedly. 

Death comes to us all sooner or later— 
but somehow a man of Pete’s geniality, 
his friendliness, his humor, seems such 
a part of active living that one finds it 
difficult to accept the fact that he has 
gone from among us. My heart goes 
out to his delightful wife who has com- 
panioned him down the years—may 
strength and courage be given her in 
her devastation. 

My association with Pete Jarman in 
and out of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs was a most delightful one. We 
sat on opposite sides of the committee 
table; but one of the privileges of serv- 
ice on this great committee is lack of 
party thinking, and the never-failing de- 
termination to work for just one thing: 
the best interests of our Republic. 

When Congressman Jarman became 
Ambassador Jarman he went to Aus- 
tralia with the blessing and the good 
wishes of the committee on which he had 
served so well. Those same good wishes 
go with him as he starts on the road one 
cannot see. May the Infinite welcome 
him as he moves out into the larger life. 


A PARADOX 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it was very interesting a few 
moments ago to hear the gentlemen who 
represent districts where there is un- 
employment, state their opposition to 
the bill H. R. 1, on which we will be 
called to vote tomorrow. 

They want protection for local indus- 
tries and the employees of those in- 
dustries. 

Yet some of these same gentlemen 
have been consistent and ardent advo- 
cates of aid to other countries, the pur- 
pose of which was to train employees, 
finance industries, whose products are 
now in direct competition with those of 
our own industries, and whose protec- 
tion they now seek. 

To me it does not seem logical to tax 
our people, to send our dollars, our ma- 
chinery, our technicians abroad to es- 
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tablish an industry and then, when 
that industry is born and has become 
efficient, deny it the right to sell its 
products in this country without re- 
striction. 

I shall be paired against the bill, be- 
cause I believe that we should first con- 
sider the interests of our own people. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. JOHNSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, long before H. R. 1 was placed 
on the calendar for consideration by the 
House I had made a very important en- 
gagement for February 18, 1955, which 
will take me out of Washington and 
which I feel I cannot break. 

Unfortunately that will make it im- 
possible for me to be present if a vote is 
taken on the bill on that date, which 
seems likely now. 

However, I have obtained a live pair so 
the outcome of the vote will not be 
changed by my absence. I would, if 
present, vote “no” on the bill and “aye” 
on a motion to recommit, if one is offered. 
If the bill is recommitted with instruc- 
tions I would vote for the final passage 
of the bill. 


TRADE EXTENSIONS AGREEMENT 
ACT OF 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up the resolution (H. Res. 142) pro- 
viding for the consideration of H. R. 1, 
a bill to extend the authority of the 
President to enter into trade agreements 
under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, and for other purposes, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Ashley Hays, Ark. Meader 
Belcher Hébert Morrison 
Bentley Hess Phillips 
Bolton, Hill Powell 

Oliver P. Hillings Prouty 
Budge Hoeven Radwan 
Burdick Holifield Reece, Tenn. 
Clevenger Horan Richards 
Cole Jackson Shelley 
Davis, Tenn. Johansen Short 
Dawson, III. Judd Sieminski 
Dempsey Kean Siler 
Diggs Kearns Smith, Wis. 
Dingell King, Calif. Spence 
Eberharter irwan Talle 
Ellsworth Knutson ‘Teague, Tex, 
Gamble McConnell Vorys 
Garmatz McGregor Wolcott 
George Macdonaid Yates 
Green, Oreg. Mack, Wash Young 
Gross Mailliard 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 363 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
cesta under the call were dispensed 
with. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on Armed Services be permitted to sit 
this afternoon after the adoption of the 
rule, during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION 
ACT OF 1955 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1) to extend the authority of the President 
to enter into trade agreements under section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
and for other purposes. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed 2 days, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill 
shall be considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendment shall be in 
order to said bill except amendments offered 
by direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, but said amendments shall not be 
subject to amendment. At the conclusion 
of such consideration, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion, except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], and now yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 was 
passed, we were led to believe that it 
would succeed in overcoming domestic 
unemployment. 

As far as the textile, and a few other 
sick industries are concerned, this law 
became an enemy, instead of a friend. 

The only spinning and weaving being 
done in many New England mills is by 
the spiders on their webs that signify the 
absence of human activity. 
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The hard-core facts of unemployment 
in textiles, among fishermen, and min- 
ers are pushed out of sight, under the 
table, while the State Department con- 
ducts experiments in international good- 
will to the tune of billions of dollars 
extracted from Americans. 

- Judged on its record of recent years, I 
would say that we do not have much 
confidence in what it now advises us to 
do. 

If the State Department has no other 
solution to the problem of providing 
export markets for Japanese textiles 
than to dump them in the United States 
at the sacrifice of our own textile indus- 
try, we are forced to the conclusion that 
it is confused, and does not actually 
know what it is doing. 

International communism will not be 
stopped by throwing more Americans out 
of work. 

The State Department would be better 
occupied in devising practical means to 
save the remainder of Asia from com- 
munism, and in restoring trade in the 
area embracing Japan, the Philippines, 
what is left of Vietnam, Malaya, Laos, 
Cambodia, Burma, India, Pakistan, and 
Formosa, than in surrendering our 
domestic market to an invasion of Japa- 
nese textiles. 

Substitution of foreign for American 
cloth in our home market would deepen 
unemployment in textile communities 
that have had the unfortunate distinc- 
tion of leading the labor-surplus parade, 
and for years. 

The Government would have some de- 
fense, at least, if, during all that time, 
it had come forward with some program 
to help alleviate the distress of the tens 
of thousands of textile workers who are 
unemployed, 

It has done absolutely nothing. 

But now, exalting international above 
domestic relations, it plans to add insult 
to injury by opening the gates to a flood 
of foreign imports to rescue the Japanese 
while letting our own people drown. 

Japan has a newly rebuilt cotton tex- 
tile industry that is capable of producing 
billions of yards of goods at wages 
averaging 11.9 cents per hour, compared 
with our New England average of $1.38. 

How, in spite of all the camouflage and 
sidestepping, can the Government keep 
a straight face in suggesting that the 
American textile industry and others 
will not be disastrously affected by the 
proposal to enter into negotiations with 
Japan, looking to a further reduction of 
tariff rates. 

For years we gave away billions to for- 
eign nations. 

Apparently this was not enough. 

They want us to give away our jobs. 

Even now, before the full impact of 
lower tariffs will hit us like a hurricane, 
those people still working in the textile 
mills of New England are being condi- 
tioned to take a cut in wages. 

I ask the Government to come clean, 
to put it on the line, and dare to tell 
millmen, union representatives, stock- 
holders, the employees and the unem- 
ployed of our textile industry that exten- 
sion of reciprocal trade will not harm 
them. 

I do this in order to fix responsibility. 
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Before the Congress votes on this 
measure, it must face the irrefutable 
facts of the following wage differentials 
and be prepared to answer those Ameri- 
cans who will be displaced by foreign 
imports. 

Gross hourly earnings in some of the 
principal textile-producing countries: 

Per hour 
Northern States of the United States $1.41 
1.28 


All United States average 
S 45 


Gentlemen, do you want to kill off the 
American textile industry? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the rule. H. R. 1 is vital 
to the interests of my district. Already, 
without any further tariff reductions, 
the principal industries of Rhode Island 
are menaced by competition from cheap- 
labor imports. Many thousands of work- 
ers have already been thrown out of work 
in the lace manufacturing industry, in 
other textile mills, in jewelry-making 
plants, and other factories. The tariff 
has already been cut below the peril 
point. 

H. R. 1 would not only authorize the 
President to make still deeper cuts in the 
tariff, it would grant him virtually un- 
limited powers to regulate our foreign 
commerce through the medium of trade 
agreements. These agreements under 
the authority of this bill could contain 
provisions relating to tariffs, to import 
quotas, customs formalities, and other 
matters relating to trade. 

This would represent virtually a com- 
plete abdication by the Congress of its 
constitutional powers and responsibility 
in the regulation of foreign commerce. 
Iam not willing that this be done. There 
is too much at stake here to pass lightly 
over. There is too much at stake to put 
the House under the extreme limitation 
of a closed rule. 

The hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means demonstrated the wide- 
spread and serious opposition to the bill 
as it is drawn. Over a hundred witnesses 
from some of our most important indus- 
tries expressed great concern over the 
consequences of the bill’s enactment. 
These industries included textile manu- 
facturing, chemicals, electrical equip- 
ment, wool growing, the fisheries, scien- 
tific equipment, coal, oil, cattle raising, 
cordage, carpets, and a long list of others. 

Great concern was expressed over the 
proposed Japanese trade agreement. I 
join in that concern. A way must be 
found to limit and contain the disastrous 
effects of a further tariff reduction on 
imports from Japan. No other competi- 
tion is more difficult for our industries 
to meet. The bill as it has come from 
the Committee on Ways and Means has 
not provided any proper and practical 
method of coping with this problem. It 
would simply throw our industries into 
the struggle without more to look for- 
ward to than escape-clause action. The 
record in this clause as a defense and 
remedy is very poor. Fewer than 10 
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percent of the applicants have gained 
relief. 

The serious defects of H. R. 1, includ- 
ing unheard of powers proposed in it for 
the Executive, and its failure to make it 
possible to live with the trade agreement 
with Japan which it specifically author- 
izes, combine to make an overwhelming 
case against a closed rule. The House 
should be given a chance to fit the bill 
to the vital needs of our industries and 
their workers. 

I strongly urge, therefore, that the 
rule be defeated. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the duly elected Members of the 
House find themselves under a threat of 
an un-Democratic and un-American 
gag-rule procedure. 

House Resolution 142, the rule in ques- 
tion, would make in order H. R. 1, and 
tie the hands and bridle the tongues of 
410 Members of the House who are not 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Only in an extreme emergency could 
there be any justification for such fla- 
grant violation of the ordinary rules of 
procedure. No such emergency exists 
here. 

The travesty of it is that legislation 
will be jammed through the Congress, 
that was conceived in Geneva, given the 
official O. K. at the State Department, 
and written by the Randall Commission. 
It is handed to you today with the weak 
apology that 20 members of the august 
Ways and Means Committee heard your 
protests but decided that your welfare 
and the welfare of those constituents 
should be sacrificed on the altar of 
world politics. 

Not one word do we hear about the 
welfare of America; about the economic 
deserts that have already developed; 
about the ruin that lies ahead for large 
segments of American industry. 

Whether you are seated on the right 
of the center aisle or on the left of the 
center aisle, may I plead with you my 
colleagues to resent this violation of 
your right and your privilege to partici- 
pate in the deliberations of the Congress. 

It is my plan to demand a rollcall vote 
on the previous question. You should 
remain in the Chamber ready to stand 
and be counted in support of this re- 
quest. You will then have a chance to 
say whether you approve or disapprove 
this violation of your rights. 

Once more may I plead with you, my 
colleagues, to turn a deaf ear to the 
propaganda of the floor leadership on 
both sides of the aisle, that you will have 
an opportunity to recommit this bill. 
Here and now is the place to make your 
fight. Let us stand and be counted; let 
us vote for the interest of America and 
of our constituents. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. If we had not had an 
open rule, we would not have the escape 
clause in the law at the present time; 
would we? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true. I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois for calling 
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that to our attention. That is the only 
way I was able to write the escape clause 
in the law in the beginning. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. There are certain 
sick industries in our country today, and 
one of them is the textile industry. ‘Is 
the textile industry mentioned in this 
bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. They are not, and there 
will be no chance to amend the bill unless 
we have an open rule. Let me say, Mr. 
Speaker, I will be satisfied if you open 
this up and give the Members who want 
to offer amendments a chance to do so. 
I will take a licking, if it is necessary, but 
let us make the bill at least agreeable to 
a majority of the Congress, which it is 
not at the present time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that we al- 
ways admire and appreciate the sincerity 
of our good friend, the gentleman from 
West Virginia, who just spoke. I think 
we all appreciate that in his district and 
in his State as a consequence of the coal 
situation, he does have a problem and, 
I repeat, we are all pleased to hear from 
him at all times. But, while he might 
be opposed to this bill because he feels 
that the importation of residual oil is 
the cause of so many miners being out of 
work, I question whether that is truly the 
fact. In my considered judgment, the 
reason why the coal industry is in a bad 
way is because of the desire of many, 
many people, millions of people, who 
want to use oil and gas. 

As an illustration of that, only last 
year there were 9 million barrels of resid- 
ual oil used in this country. Eight mil- 
lion barrels were produced locally, and 
1 million barrels were imported. The 
gentleman may feel that in the event 
1 million barrels of residual oil which 
was imported had been kept out of the 
country, the coal industry would have 
gotten that share. I am frank to con- 
fess that I am not an authority on the 
matter; but, on the other hand, the 
residual oil people do not want it to come 
in because they feel they would get that 
additional amount and that the coal in- 
dustry would not get any of it. So I do 
not think anything this Congress can 
do with regard to exports and imports 
can help the coal industry. I think the 
cause is that a great majority of the peo- 
ple want to use gas and oil. The repre- 
sentative of millions of farmers spoke for 
this bill. Can anyone conceive that if 
this bill would bring chaos or ruin to the 
farming industry that the Farm Bureau 
and the National Grange would be here 
testifying for this bill? If the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor felt that mil- 
lions of their employees would be 
thrown out of work, would they have 
come in and testified in favor of this 
bill? If it is going to bring chaos to 
business, do you think the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and scores of 
other business organizations, with bil- 
lions of dollars invested, would be coming 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
supporting this bill? 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.FLOOD. The gentleman observes 
that coal is no longer looked upon with 
favor because most people want to use 
gas and oil. I am sure the gentleman 
would be glad to know that in case, and 
God forbid, this country gets into general 
mobilization or partial mobilization, you 
will be on a coal fuel potential within 24 
hours, and no gas or oil will be used for 
that purpose. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I agree that 
would probably happen. But whatI am 
saying is that I have seen so many people 
who continually used coal are now using 
oil and gas. I am not disagreeing with 
the gentleman, but I think the gentle- 
man will agree with me that I have 
stated the facts. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman 
yield for one short observation? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman 
agree that if and when the time comes 
that all subsidies and all advantages giv- 
en to liquid and gaseous fuels are per- 
mitted to be enjoyed by the coal industry, 
the situation in your district may even 
change? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman for his observation. 

Of course the ideal condition would 
be if we could only export and not im- 
port. Yes, that would probably be the 
ideal situation. But unfortunately that 
just cannot happen. For instance, last 
year we imported between $10 and $11 
billion worth of goods and we exported 
$16 billion worth of goods. When you 
do import coal and other products you 
are going to throw some people out of 
work, but it is likewise true that when 
you ship $16 billion worth of goods out 
of the country that gives more people 
work than the $10 or $11 billion worth 
that is brought into the country. Just 
think of how many people are used in 
the transportation of those $26 billion 
worth of products. So from that stand- 
point, perhaps when we ship out $16 
billion worth of goods it is true that 
some of them are going under lend-lease, 
but nevertheless it does happen that 
many more people are employed. The 
record shows clearly that $16 billion 
went out of the country last year and 
$10 billion worth came into the country. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I do not 


feel that the President of the United 


States intends or would possibly do any- 
thing to hurt business or any individual 
in the entire country. I am certain he 
has advisers who are competent and sin- 
cere, like the Farm Bureau, the Grange, 
and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. I am sure these advisers and 
counselors of the President are not going 
to advise anything to bring our country 
into chaos or into a ruinous condition. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. There has been some 
suggestion, as I understood, that there 
might be an effort to vote down the pre- 
vious question and amend the rule to 
make it an open rule. As far as I am 
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concerned I think everyone ought to 
understand, and certainly the new Mem- 
bers, that throughout the years without 
regard to which party has been in power 
we have brought measures of this kind 
to the floor under closed rules. Experi- 
ence has shown that when you throw the 
matter open to amendment on the floor 
you generally wind up with the bill get- 
ting in such shape it has to be recom- 
mitted. Under the pending rule as 
drawn there will be opportunity for the 
minority side to present a motion to 
recommit, and on that motion a sepa- 
rate vote could be had. I therefore 
asked the gentleman from Illinois to 
yield in order that I might say I am sup- 
porting the rule and will vote for the 
previous question in order that we may 
proceed in the way that we have through 
Le years in the consideration of such 
ills. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I am dis- 
tressed at the domestic injury suffered by 
the mining and railroad industries of my 
district as a consequence of the prevail- 
ing policies which permit unlimited 
quantities of foreign residual oil to be 
unloaded into the fuel markets of the 
east coast. 

I am sure that none among us will 
question the vital role which must be as- 
sumed by the coal industry in time of 
war. During World War II demand for 
bituminous coal rose by 74 percent from 
the time that the conflict erupted on the 
Continent until the year that our troops 
went ashore in France. All military ex- 
perts agree that there will be no such 
time to reach peak industrial activity in 
the event of further hostilities. In 1954 
the bituminous-coal industry produced 
less than 400 million tons. Our mobili- 
zation base requirements call for a mini- 
mum of 650 million tons of annual pro- 
duction if an emergency develops. To 
achieve that output, the coal industry 
should be producing at least 500 million 
tons per year in the interim period. Be- 
cause of the world tension existent at the 
present time, we must stay on the safe 
side militarily and industrially. I con- 
sider it foolhardy to permit our coal in- 
dustry to remain at a low level of pro- 
duction when it could at any time be 
called upon to accelerate production far 
beyond its current capacity. 

Unfortunately, Maryland’s mines were 
among the first to suffer from the in- 
roads of foreign residual oil. Until this 
product began to deluge the Atlantic 
seaboard, Maryland was producing in 
excess of 1½ million tons of coal annu- 
ally. Last year our total output dropped 
below 400,000 tons. Whereas our labor 
force at the mines was made up of more 
than 2,000 men in 1948, today we have 
less than 500 employees. In 1948 resid- 
ual oil imports amounted to 53 million 
barrels; last year the total was 131 mil- 
lion. 

I am reminded of an article appearing 
in the Washington Star in 1950. A re- 
porter who visited Maryland’s mining 
communities described the destitution 
that enveloped that region as a result of 
the competition that came from foreign 
refineries. Since that time conditions 
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have worsened fourfold. A comparative 
few of the miners are still holding on, 
working 1 or 2 or 3 days a week. Some 
have left their homes to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. Others have found 
part-time employment in other indus- 
tries. 

Railroaders who depend upon coal 
traffic for employment are confronted 
with a similar situation. The Baltimore 
& Ohio, whose lines extend through some 
200 miles of my congressional district, 
reports that total personnel in this com- 
pany declined from an average of 65,000 
in 1946-48 to only 50,000 at the present 
time. The devastating effects of foreign 
residual oil are emphatically reflected in 
these figures, for much of the coal ton- 
nage picked up in the northern West Vir- 
ginia and western Pennsylvania fields 
goes to tidewater or directly into the 
utility plants of the east coast. Produc- 
tion in mines on the B. & O. lines dropped 
from 42 million tons in 1948 to 31 mil- 
lion tons in 1954. The Western Mary- 
land Railway which also juts into both 
the northern West Virginia and western 
Pennsylvania regions and has a western 
terminus on the Chesapeake Bay, ex- 
perienced a decline of from 7,484,000 in 
1940 to less than 5 million last year. 

The mines of Maryland were a vital 
force in the industrial progress of this 
Nation, For that matter, one of the at- 
tractions of Washington as the Nation’s 
capital was its proximity to the coal fields 
near Cumberland. In 1789 a group of 
citizens in Alexandria and Georgetown 
issued an advertisement calling attention 
to this advantage in the campaign to 
have the seat of the Federal Government 
moved from Philadelphia to this city. 
From the time the B. & O. completed its 
line to Cumberland in 1842, coal ship- 
ments provided the bulk of traffic, and 
throughout the years this commodity has 
been the greatest single source of reve- 
nue for all the other great roads of this 
section of the country. 

Since 1800 more than 260 million tons 
of coal have been produced in Maryland, 
yet there are 334 billion tons of recovera- 
ble reserves remaining. Today many of 
our mines are flooded with water, and 
railroad cars are rusting away on siding 
because the market for coal has been 
usurped by foreign residual oil. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that I am so 
optimistic as to hope that in due time 
most—or even all—of our trade restric- 
tions will have disappeared. I also 
hope that there will come a day when 
immigration barriers will be unnecessary. 
But neither is practical at the present 
time, nor in the foreseeable future. I 
believe that H. R. 1 must be amended, 
in the interest of the domestic economy 
and the national security, to provide for 
a restriction on importation of residual 
fuel oil to at least 10 percent of the do- 
mestic demand, based on the correspond- 
ing quarter of the preceding year. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Wor- 
VERTON. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am opposed to the rule in its present 
form. 

This is a representative body. Every 
one of us is here as a representative of 
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the constituency that elected us. It is 
inconceivable that under such circum- 
stances that every one of us will be 
denied the right to offer an amendment 
to the pending bill if the rule now before 
us is adopted. 

The rule gives the right to offer 
amendments only to the Ways and 
Means Committee. That means that a 
mere majority of that committee can 
dictate what this entire membership can 
vote upon. We know that the commit- 
tee is divided in its views on this legis- 
lation, but, even the minority members 
of that committee cannot offer an 
amendment to the bill. As long as there 
is a majority of the committee, though 
it is only a majority of one, in favor of 
a particular viewpoint, then that view- 
point prevails, and there is no power 
given to us to change it by an amend- 
ment. Thus, it could be said that one 
vote in the Ways and Means Committee 
could under certain circumstances con- 
trol the action taken by the committee, 
and the committee can limit or deter- 
mine what the membership of the Hous: 
can vote upon. j 

This is wrong in principle and it is 
particularly wrong in a representative 
government such as ours. The fullest 
opportunity should be given to permit 
the House to work its will in all matters 
of legislation that come before it for 
decision. This rule prevents such. Itis 
a gag rule of the worst type. It is un- 
American and should be defeated. 

The legislation which this rule brings 
to the House for consideration is one of 
the most important matters that will be 
presented during this entire session of 
Congress. The purpose of the bill is to 
extend the reciprocal-trade-agreement 
law for 3 years and to permit the Presi- 
dent to reduce tariffs in a substantial 
degree. 

There are in our Nation thoughtful 
persons who are deeply concerned as to 
the effect the enactment of this bill 
might have on certain industries that 
employ thousands of workers. The ef- 
fect of this bill could mean that the prod- 
ucts of certain of our industries will be 
brought into direct competition with 
similar articles produced abroad by un- 
der-paid workers. Workers in foreign 
countries do not receive wages of the 
kind we pay in this country. There is 
fear we cannot meet such competition 
successfully with our present higher 
standard of wages. This is a real danger 
to our workers. 

The bill now before us does not give 
the protection it should to the workers 
in this country. It should be amended 
to do so, but the rule that now brings the 
bill to the floor of this House precludes 
any such amendments being offered un- 
less offered by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. It is folly to expect it to offer 
any such amendments. If the committee 
had been agreeable to this viewpoint, 
then such a protective amendment would 
have been put in the bill before it was 
reported to the House for action. The 
fact that such was not done by the com- 
mittee is evidence that the committee 
has not, and will not, look favorably upon 
such an amendment. Thus, it will not 
be added by the Ways and Means Com- 
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mittee, and no Member of the House can 
offer such an amendment if the rule now 
before us is adopted. 

This is all wrong. The rule should be 
amended so as to give the Members of 
this House the right to offer an amend- 
ment such as I have mentioned or any 
other amendment that is deemed neces- 
sary to protect our workers. It is only 
in such manner that full expression can 
be given to the real spirit and intent of 
representative government. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Van ZANDT]. 

Mr, VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the rule because it will not 
permit amendments to H. R. 1 when it 
is read under the 5-minute rule. 

This closed rule is a gag rule and 
denies me as a representative of some 
300,000 people to offer amendments to 
the bill that will protect their interests 
as American wage earners. 

We who lived in the 20th Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania, have 
made every effort possible to obtain re- 
lief from the adverse effects of the un- 
limited and unrestricted importation of 
foreign residual oil which is one of the 
main factors in wrecking our economy. 
Unless those of us from coal-producing 
States are permitted to offer amend- 
ments to H. R. 1 curbing the flood of 
foreign residual oil, we have no other 
means of stopping it. 

The unemployment in my congres- 
sional district is mounting daily and as 
of January 1, 1955, there were 18 per- 
cent of our employables unemployed. It 
is in the name of the unemployed in my 
district who are today living on public 
assistance and surplus food commodi- 
ties, that I ask that this closed rule be 
defeated. 

I am sure that the membership of this 
House if given an opportunity to vote 
on an amendment providing for a 10 
percent quota limitation on the impor- 
tation of foreign residual oil that such 
an amendment will be approved over- 
whelmingly, since it will restore employ- 
ment and also protect the jobs of those 
presently employed. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SCUDDER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 


in opposition to the gag rule recommend- 


ed by the Rules Committee for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 1, the act which would 
extend the reciprocal trade agreements 
for a period of 3 years, and carrying with 
it language which I do not feel is strong 
enough to protect the American working- 
man and our American industries. 

I have always felt a free discussion of 
all legislation to be very necessary in our 
legislative processes. 

The Constitution plainly spells out the 
responsibilities of Congress in tariff mat- 
ters. I feel there has been too great a 
delegation of these responsibilities dur- 
ing the past several years, and I believe 
it is time to take a new look into the laws 
regulating the commerce between our 
ree and the other countries of the 
world. 
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I do not believe in a high tariff, but I 
do believe that tariffs should be so set 
as to make up for the difference in the 
production of goods manufactured in 
countries where substandard wages are 
paid. I believe that foreign goods which 
go on sale in our country should be based 
on quality and not on price. Some 
equalizing legislation is highly necessary. 
I believe in a strong peril point and 
escape clause being written into tariff 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to, and 
shall vote against the rule and trust that 
a majority of my colleagues do likewise. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
BURNSIDE]. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, much 
of the pottery which is manufactured 
in the United States is made in my State 
of West Virginia, and a good percentage 
of it is made in my district. 

The manufacture of pottery is not a 
large industry when compared with 
some of this country’s mass production 
manufacturers, but in my district and in 
the State of West Virginia, the industry 
is most important. It furnishes employ- 
ment to many of our people. It flour- 
ishes in small towns where it is often 
the sole employer. It uses materials 
native to the locality which are valuable 
only for production of pottery. The loss 
of this industry in our State would be 
doubly unfortunate; not only would raw 
materials abounding in West Virginia 
be wasted, but even more important, the 
already critical unemployment situation 
would be made even worse, and the wide- 

spread human suffering in West Virginia 
would be intensified. 

Loss of this industry is the result 
which we may expect from further tariff 
cuts on imported pottery. Domestic 
pottery has already been hard hit by 
tariff reductions. I understand since 
January 1951 employment in pottery 
plants has decreased about 30 percent. 
It is further understood that profits from 
1951 to 1954 have decreased about 50 
percent. During this same period, the 
amount of pottery imported into this 
country has increased, even above the 
very high 1951 levels. The pottery peo- 
ple I have talked to think that reduc- 
tions in import tariffs already effected 
under the Trade Agreements Act have 
brought much of this trouble into being. 
They feel definitely that further injury 
now threatens them by the three pro- 
posed reductions in tariff, authorized by 
H. R. 1. Their fear is especially directed 
to Japanese importations. 

The pottery industry in this country 
feels that it has done everything within 
its power to streamline the industry. Of 
course, the American chinaware industry 
is the most highly mechanized of its kind 
in the world. Since the people of the in- 
dustry have made their industry the most 
efficient, they feel that the acts of their 
government proposed here, will be a 
method to rob them of their livelihood. 

Iam sure that further tariff reductions 
would eventually eliminate practically 
all manufacture of pottery in the State 
of West Virginia. I am convinced that 
lower pottery tariffs are completely un- 
justified because domestic-made pottery 
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is prevented from competing with for- 
eign pottery, not because of the com- 
petence of foreign manufacturers, not 
because of the inefficiency of American 
methods, not because of the superiority 
of foreign goods; but solely because of 
the dangerously low wage scales preva- 
lent in pottery manufacturing abroad. 
Labor in the United States is well paid 
and should be well paid in order to pre- 
serve our high standard of living. It is 
completely unfair to require an industry 
which does pay fair wages to compete 
with industry in foreign countries pay- 
ing starvation wage scales. 

I am a Representative of the State of 
West Virginia, which is the worst hit 
State in the Union, because of unem- 
ployment. My people feel that further 
tariff cuts will be a major irritant to our 
economic structure. Gentlemen, in pro- 
posing to destroy an industry of this 
nature, some of you have suggested that 
we can transfer its workers to other ac- 
tivities. But unemployment resulting 
from such destruction would be most 
hard to alleviate because pottery workers 
have a peculiar skill that cannot be ab- 
sorbed by other industries. Many of 
them have spent years learning a highly 
skilled craft, so you are taking away the 
livelihood of these people and building 
up a frustration by putting them on 
charity. 

Mr. Speaker, it is generally conceded 
by all those who are familiar with the 
textile industry that it is in a nation- 
wide state of depression. I understand 
that production has been curtailed 
throughout the industry so that there 
is widespread unemployment, or part- 
time employment. I know that in the 
American Viscose Co, plant in Parkers- 
burg, which formerly employed more 
than 3,000 people, only about 900 em- 
ployees are now at work. I understand 
from the Textile Workers Union of 
America that about 200 mills have been 
closed down in the last few years, and 
75,000 workers have been laid off since 
1951. In Parkersburg, as in many other 
cities, I am sure, the closing or near 
closing of a textile mill is an economic 
catastrophe, the effects of which are 
felt by every resident of the entire area. 
The rayon plant in Parkersburg, a city 
of 40,000, was the city’s largest source of 
employment. Its limited operation at 
the present time has injured every small- 
business man in Parkersburg. It has, 
in addition to the unemployment di- 
rectly created, caused widespread un- 
employment in other business activities. 
Numerous people who might otherwise 
have sought employment in Parkersburg, 
have been forced to leave their homes 
and families to seek employment else- 
where. Many, many more of the em- 
ployees are attempting to exist in Par- 
kersburg, as best they can. Hundreds 
are still drawing unemployment compen- 
sation. Hundreds more have exhausted 
their benefits. From statistics furnished 
me by the West Virginia Department of 
Public Assistance, I learn that over 2,700 
people in Wood County, of which Par- 
kersburg is the county seat, are on sur- 
plus food. 

As you might expect from this, Par- 
kersburg has been classified by the De- 
partment of Labor as a severe labor sur- 
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plus area. Since their textile plant was 
so large an employer, its displaced 
workers, and those displaced because of 
its economic effects, cannot find other 
jobs. This situation is doubly compli- 
cated by the fact that other local indus- 
try is also depressed at the present time. 
Nearly every other employer in Parkers- 
burg has been injured by recent tariff 
reductions. 

From this I think it is clear that the 
present condition of the textile indus- 
try, particularly the manmade fibers 
division, does not warrant further tariff 
cuts which would increase textile im- 
ports. Much of the present distress in 
the industry has been caused by our un- 
wise importation policy. Much more 
distress will be created if there are fur- 
ther tariff reductions on manmade 
fibers. 

The chief beneficiary of such reduc- 
tions would, of course, be Japan. Japa- 
nese rayon plants are as efficient as those 
in the United States. They are capable 
of producing and have produced fibers 
of as fine a quality as can be made in the 
United States. Their industry has rap- 
idly recovered from the effects of World 
War II. I understand that the produc- 
tive capacity of the Japanese rayon in- 
dustry at the close of World War II. 
amounted to approximately 360 million 
pounds per year. As of 1950, that capac- 
ity had been raised 32 million pounds, to 
a total of more than 390 million pounds. 
This restoration of rayon production ca- 
pacity was made against the recommen- 
dation of the Textile Commission to 
Japan. It was made with the help and 
cooperation of the United States. But 
the fact is that the rayon industry in 
Japan is overbuilt. Its capacity for pro- 
duction at the close of World War II was 
adequate to supply the internal needs of 
Japan. I can see no fairness in a policy 
which permits the overbuilding of a for- 
eign industry and then provides for 
lower tariffs in the United States to take 
care of the excessive foreign production. 

I do not deny the fact that Japan must 
import foodstuffs in order to survivè and 
that it must export materials in ex- 
change. But the foods which Japan 
needs can be obtained in southeast Asia, 
where she can trade her manmade arti- 
cles for rice. Burma, Thailand, Indo- 
china, the Philippines, and Indonesia all 
have, or could have, rice for export. Our 
policy should direct Japan’s trade into 
these channels rather than directing it 
to the United States, where irreparable 
injury can be done to our entire economy. 

In conciusion, let me say that I am 
firmly convinced that there would be ab- 
solutely no benefit to be derived from 
further reductions in tariffs on textile 
imports as authorized by H. R. 1. On 
the contrary, every indicator capable of 
measurement indicates that nothing but 
harm will result if textile tariffs are 
lowered. 

Mr. Speaker, 5 years ago this spring 
I appeared before committees of the 
Senate and House to protest trade 
policies that were responsible for creat- 
ing unemployment and poverty in my 
congressional district and in other areas 
throughout West Virginia. I was par- 
ticularly concerned with the growing 
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threat imposed upon our national econ- 
omy by imports of oil from South 
America and the Middle East. I pre- 
sented figures to show that the increas- 
ing amounts of crude oil and its prod- 
ucts shipped from foreign lands were 
usurping America’s fuel markets to the 
detriment of our own coal and oil pro- 
ducing industries. 

Today—almost 5 years later—I find 
that the destitution brought about by 
this foreign menace has increased in 
intensity and has extended its perimeter 
of disaster. More mines are closed, more 
miners and railroaders are unemployed, 
and business throughout the coal and 
railroad centers of the Appalachian 
region has steadily declined. The do- 
mestic oil industry has likewise experi- 
enced serious injury and is losing its 
incentive to develop new fields and new 
wells in the midst of this otherwise pros- 
perous economy in the United States. 
Unfortunately, many wells are being 
pulled in West Virginia today. 

Let me give you an example of the 
past and continuing disregard of the 
national welfare and security arrogantly 
exhibited by the importing oil companies. 
Committees of Congress undertook to 
look into the problem after 75 million 
barrels of residual oil were imported into 
the United States in 1949. Our distin- 
guished legislators were rightfully 
alarmed not only because these imports 
were bringing destitution to coal-produc- 
ing areas, but also because this country 
was building a dependence upon a source 
of supply that would not be available in 
an emergency period. 

A representative of the United Mine 
Workers of America testified before the 
Senate committee that each time a huge 
new tanker tied up at an American dock, 
it brought not only a quarter of a mil- 
lion barrels of fuel oil, but also job dis- 
charges for 63 American miners for a 
full year. We import not only low 
quality oil, he explained, but unemploy- 
ment. 

A representative of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen testified that re- 
sidual oil imports were responsible for 
what he termed enormous increases in 
railroad unemployment. An official of 
the National Coal Association warned of 
the danger of permitting utilities on the 
Atlantic seaboard to rely upon a fuel 
which cannot be stored in large quanti- 
ties and which would be unavailable in 
time of snorkel submarine action in 
ocean shipping lanes. 

The Governor of the State of West 
Virginia testified that foreign residual 
oil was creating general economic chaos 
in our State, for it not only threw thou- 
sands of mineworkers and employees of 
related industries out of jobs, but also 
deprived State, county, and local govern- 
ments of much-needed revenue from di- 
rect and indirect taxes. 

I ask you, gentlemen, to keep in mind 
that these statements were made follow- 
ing the year that a record 74 million bar- 
rels of residual oil entered United States 
markets from abroad. Naturally, we, 
who have an interest in the coal indus- 
try and its employees, the independent 
oil producers and their employees, the 
railroad industry and its employees, and 
in other affected fields, were deeply con- 
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cerned with the unnecessary damage 
that was being inflicted upon our econ- 
omy. Those 74 million barrels of resid- 
ual oil were equivalent to 18 million 
tons of bituminous coal. The loss of 
that tonnage deprived mineworkers of 
2,806,000 man-days—representing $43,- 
549,000—in 1949. More than 15 million 
tons of that coal—the coal which was 
never produced because its markets were 
stolen away by a foreign product—would 
have been shipped by rail. The result- 
ing loss to railroad workers amounted to 
$23,331,000. That, gentlemen, is what a 
Senate subcommittee of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare learned 
when it made a study of unemployment 
in the coal and other specified industries 
5 years ago. That committee issued a 
report which included this terse state- 
ment: 

The committee, on the basis of all the evi- 
dence before it, is convinced that the im- 
portation of foreign oil has had a substan- 
tially injurious effect on the coal, oil, and 
railroad industries of the Nation. 


Is there any wonder why we who rep- 
resent coal, railroad, and domestic oil 
companies were deeply concerned with 
what would happen if the deluge of oil 
from abroad were not checked? We 
realized that in addition to the losses 
sustained by wage earners in these in- 
dustries, the flood of foreign residual and 
crude oil would impair the capital in- 
vestment of the coal industry, reduce 
domestic exploration and development 
of new oilfields, cause pulling of pro- 
ducing wells, and imperil the national 
safety. We sought immediate action to 
correct the unfair and dangerous situa- 
tion then existent. Pressure and prom- 
ises from importing oil companies, how- 
ever, were so great that our efforts at 
that time were hopelessly in vain. 

Now let us review what has happened 
in the intervening years. Here are the 
residual oil import figures for the suc- 
ceeding period: 


Millions 


Representatives of importing oil com- 
panies insisted time and again that it 
was their policy to supplement rather 
than supplant domestic fuels. Though 
it was proven by a Senate committee 
that the amount of foreign residual oil 
then being imported into the United 
States was already causing serious harm 
to American industries and American 
workers, shipments rose beyond the ex- 
pectations of even the most pessimistic 
of us, the aggregate for the last 5 years 
amounting to more than 635 million bar- 
rels. Now Mr. Speaker, to me it is in- 
conceivable that any group of interna- 
tional operators would be so disrespect- 
ful and disdainful of the elected Repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United 
States as to ignore completely the find- 
ings and recommendations of an offi- 
cially appointed committee of the Con- 
gress. Not content to disemploy thou- 
sands of wage earners in this country, 
these world oil manipulators have in- 
tensified the weakness which their ex- 
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ploits have created in our defense struc- 
ture. 

Fuel experts have learned that, in 
order to have our coal industry produce 
the 650 to 700 million tons of bituminous 
coal that would be required in the first 
year of a national emergency, the mine 
output in the interim should be at least 
500 million tons per annum. I remind 
you that in 1954 the bituminous-coal 
industry produced only 392 million tons. 
With the consequent decline in coal ton- 
nage, railroads have laid off an ever- 
increasing number of workers and of ne- 
cessity have neglected rolling stock that 
would be needed to transport coal in an 
emergency. 

You gentlemen realize, of course, that 
when a mine is closed, as has been the 
the experience with so many of our oper- 
ations in West Virginia since foreign re- 
sidual oil began to take over our mar- 
kets, all the equipment, steel rails, and 
such are pulled out, and the mine fills 
with water. If a mine is reopened, the 
water must be pumped out and all the 
material must be replaced—a slow, costly 
process taking many months. Inasmuch 
as we are now living in an atomic age, 
how much time would we have to get 
these mines ready? 

Somewhat the same situation is ap- 
plicable in the case of domestic oil pro- 
duction. If foreign oil takes over the 
domestic markets, there is no reason for 
American oil men to develop new fields 
or to explore for new wells. The wells 
pulled in West Virginia are gone for- 
ever. Our State of West Virginia has 
lost a vast amount of income because 
of these dangerous practices. The State 
now finds itself short some $7 million in 
revenue. We are told that we are facing 
a deficit for the coming year of about $15 
million of needed revenue. 

Thus, you see, this problem of foreign 
oil is not a matter of concern merely to 
a small group. Its economic conse- 
quences affect every one of us, particu- 
larly everyone in West Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, a telegram of February 
9 points out succinctly the strain under 
which the Porcelain Products Co. of 
Parkersburg, is operating. It appears 
useless to belabor the point that this 
industry is severely injured by tariff re- 
ductions. This West Virginia company 
has been faced not only with just one 
reduction, but now with almost constant 
reductions. Faced with this constant 
threat to their existence not only from 
tariff cuts by the present administration, 
but with deliberate orders by this admin- 
istration that are threatening their cor- 
porate life, they ask, when will this stop? 
Gentlemen, I ask you to put a stop to it. 
This is the telegram: 


Deprived 39 people of 9 months’ work, at 
average of $2.20 per hour, equals wage loss 
this plant only of $130,000; equal loss by our 
suppliers, This occasioned by one Bonneville 
order placed with Japs. Additional Govern- 
ment requirements placed with Japs created 
additional losses to company and men of at 
least a million dollars. Tariff cut would be 
suicidal for our depressed industry whose 
billing has decreased 28 percent over 1952. 
Your assistance and help to correct this 
urgently required. 

G. M. Ruorr, 
Vice President and General Manager, 
Porcelain Products, Inc. 
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Mr. Speaker, in my district and 
throughout the State of West Virginia, 
there are many plants which manufac- 
ture handblown glassware. Some of the 
most beautiful glass in the world is pro- 
duced in my district. I am sure that 
you are aware that the art of producing 
handblown glass is very intricate and 
requires great skill. I think I can safely 
say that glass manufacturing is more 
than just an ordinary industrial process. 
It is a highly specialized craft or art. 

Irreparable injury has been done the 
handblown glass manufacturers of this 
country by repeated reductions of tariffs 
on imported glassware. 

Since the Second World War, hand- 
blown glass imports have consistently in- 
creased. Stark evidence of the effects of 
these imports on the domestic glassware 
industry is revealed by the fact that as 
these imports have gone up, domestic 
sales have declined. If tariffs are cut 
even further, as authorized by H. R. 1, 
the only result to be expected is complete 
elimination of the American industry. 
I submit that this would be most unwise. 
I can see no net benefit to the American 
economy to be gained by elimination or 
near elimination of our handblown 
glassware industry. Many, if not most, 
of the plants in the industry are located 
in very small towns or villages. They 
are usually the most important local em- 
ployer and often offer the only local em- 
ployment.. The closing of these plants 
would practically wipe out many small 
West Virginia communities. I cannot 
think of this havoc as a necessary short- 
term period of readjustment, as the ex- 
ponents of free trade term it. It may 
be well to say that at some future time 
our economy would readjust, and the 
younger displaced workers would find 
other employment. But all of us with 
any common sense know that a hand- 
blown glass worker who is over 45 years 
old cannot get a job because his skill is 
in an industry specialty not used by other 
manufacturers. I am not aware of any 
other products which could be manu- 
factured in our present glassware fac- 
tories; but even if that were possible, 
further reductions in tariffs mean a 
serious loss to West Virginia. Our State 
income, already rapidly declining, would 
be reduced even further. Many people 
now gainfully employed would be forced 
to leave the State or to join the thou- 
sands of unemployed people now suffer- 
ing in West Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to stress what 
I believe is the most important factor to 
be considered in relation to glassware 
tariffs. That is simply this—the major 
factor in production of handblown glass- 
ware is obviously labor costs. It has 
been pointed out time and time again to 
you that cheap labor in foreign countries 
is solely responsible for the low prices 
of imported glassware in this country. 
Since the United States cannot control 
the internal domestic policies of foreign 
countries, and since we cannot prevent 
exploitation of labor in certain coun- 
tries, further liberalization of our tariff 
policies will not even benefit the people 
of foreign countries. Certainly it can 
only create extreme hardship for the 
handblown glass industry and its work- 
ers in this country. 
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Mr. Speaker, there are 7 toy glass 
marble factories in the United States, 6 
of which are in the State of West Vir- 
ginia, engaged primarily or solely in 
the production of toy glass marbles. 
These factories which normally employ 
around 878 persons, exclusive of sales 
representatives, are as follows: 

Vitro Agate Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Champion Agate Co., Pennsboro, W. 
Va. x 

Heaton Agate Co., Pennsboro, W. Va. 

Ravenswood Novelty Works, Ravens- 
wood, W. Va. 

Marble King Incorporated, St. Marys, 
W. Va. 

Master Glass Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Peltier Glass Co., Ottawa, III. 

Import of toy glass marbles from 
Japan within the past year has caused 
these factories to lose 60 percent of their 
sales within the United States. Employ- 
ment is now reduced to 294 persons. 
Based upon information furnished by 
United States purchasers, 90 percent of 
the remaining business will be lost to 
Japanese suppliers within the next year. 

The reason for this recent loss in 
United States business is not difficult to 
explain. The cost of production for 
manufacturers of toy marbles in the 
United States is 200 percent more than 
the cost of production for their counter- 
part manufacturers in Japan. The low 
cost of production in Japan is due pri- 
marily to the low cost of labor and raw 
materials and to low Japanese taxes. 
These cannot be offset by more efficient 
methods of production in the United 
States. The average monthly wage of a 
skilled machine operator in the Japanese 
marble factory is 15,000 yen—$41.66—and 
the average monthly wage of an unskilled 
adult laborer is 6,000 yen—$16.66. 
There are no unions in the Japanese 
marble factories, and child labor is some- 
times utilized. In marble factories in the 
United States, machine operators aver- 
age approximately $300 per month, and 
the unskilled laborers, approximately 
$200 per month. Laborers in the United 
States work only 40 hours per week, while 
their counterparts in Japan work 50 to 
60 hours per week. The low cost of labor 
and low taxes, which average about 15 
percent, result in proportionately cheap 
raw materials. Conference United 
States-flag lines advise that Japanese 
toy glass marbles are loaded as ballast 
and the cost of shipping from Japan to 
the United States is only $10 per 2,000 
pounds. Shipping costs on nonconfer- 
ence United States-flag vessels and on 
Japanese-flag vessels are considerably 
lower. 

Under the present tariff rate, it is al- 
most certain that the entire marble in- 
dustry in the United States will close 
down. Gentlemen, this industry, as I 
have said, is not large, but it is a source 
of employment to people in West Vir- 
ginia. Why must their jobs be sacri- 
ficed? Why must the already devastat- 
ing unemployment problem in West Vir- 
ginia be made worse? 

Mr. Speaker, as I am sure you know, 
West Virginia, particularly that part of 
the State lying in the Ohio and Kanawha 
River valleys, has been blessed with vast 
deposits of elements used in the manu- 
facture of many vital chemicals. For 
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this reason, the State is one of the cen- 
ters of the chemical industry of the 
United States. Many of the people in 
my district, the Fourth Congressional 
District, are employed by chemical 
manufacturers, and a very great number 
of these people have informed me of 
their fear that further reductions in 
tariffs on chemical imports will jeop- 
ardize their jobs and the plants in which 
they work. Manufacturers, too, feel 
that further tariff reductions will jeop- 
ardize the industry they have developed. 
Some are considering moving to other 
countries. Therefore, I would like to 
bring to your attention the need for 
protection of this vital industry. 

I need not, I am sure, point out to 
you the national importance of the in- 
dustry about which Iam speaking. We 
all know that without it our national- 
defense effort in our two latest wars 
would have been crippled. I think it 
fair to say that this industry played as 
important a part in our victories as any 
other in the land. I am sure, too, that 
you are aware that chemical manufac- 
turing was developed during the First 
World War precisely because it was then 
found that this Nation depended to too 
large an extent on chemicals manufac- 
tured in foreign countries, particularly 
Germany. 

Today we find the coin reversed. We 
have a strong national industry which 
has served the Nation well, but it can- 
not survive in the face of cheap foreign 
imports. I think that our national- 
defense interest alone is sufficient ground 
for not permitting further reductions in 
tariffs on chemical imports. But there 
are many other cogent reasons for 
retaining a protective tariff in this 
industry. 

In the first place, statistics show that 
our chemical tariffs have already been 
reduced so that they are among the low- 
est in the world. I am not prepared to 
say that further tariff reductions would 
close down our chemical industry en- 
tirely, but I am sure that it would cause 
a considerable readjustment of the in- 
dustry. Many chemicals now manufac- 
tured in this country would be discon- 
tinued. Many plants would be closed 
down and much of the money now spent 
by the industry in research and develop- 
ment of newer and better chemical prod- 
ucts would not be spent. I am sure that 
many West Virginians would lose their 
jobs. I know that many of them have 
already felt the effects of imported 
chemicals, and I am not prepared to say 
that these people can be regarded as 
mere elements of the labor force to relo- 
cate and readjust themselves as best they 
can. 

The unemployment situation in West 
Virginia is already severe. If we make 
it worse by further reductions in tariffs, 
the distress already rampant throughout 
the State will be intensified, and the 
chance for eventual recovery will be 
lessened. In terms of human beings, 
lower tariffs on chemicals will only cre- 
ate further misery. 

In addition to its immediate present 
effects, an unwise tariff policy in regard 
to chemicals will vitally affect the future 
of the industry and our Nation. Chemi- 
cal production requires highly trained 
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professional people. Chemical research 
is an important part of the industry. 
Our national supply of trained chemists 
is an important national asset. If we 
take any action tending to curtail the 
industry, we will destroy some of the 
incentive for young people to go into the 
field. The shortage of specialists which 
may result could do irreparable future 
harm. 

Foreign chemical industries have rap- 
idly recovered from World War II. 
They are daily increasing their produc- 
tion. We must maintain a tariff policy 
nurturing our own industry and the jobs 
of its workers because of the natural 
advantages of production abroad. Not 
only are foreign labor costs far beneath 
those in this country, but construction, 
operation, and maintenance costs are 
far less in foreign countries than they 
are here. In addition to this, chemical 
manufacturers abroad enjoy tremendous 
tax advantages. Obviously we must 
either offer some protection for our own 
industry or prepare to lose much of it. 
I, for one, think we have no real choice. 
We must retain a protective chemical 
tariff to protect our own national 
interest. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
FORAND]. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend the re- 
marks I intend to make on the bill and 
include therein letters, resolutions, and 
newspapers articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reques of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. 
JARMAN]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the closed rule on H. R. 1 Such 
a rule leaves us no opportunity to sub- 
mit to the House amendments that would 
protect segments of our economy seri- 
ously in need of protection. For exam- 
ple, a strong case can be made for pro- 
tection of our domestic oil industry. 
Oil imports furnished 8 percent of our 
national demand in 1946. Today oil im- 
ports furnish 14 percent of the United 
States market. In the same period of 
time imports of oil have risen from 377,- 
000 barrels per day to over 1 million 
barrels per day. In the same period oil 
imports have increased 179 percent, 
whereas domestic production has in- 
creased only 36 percent. The welfare of 
our Nation, in its domestic and foreign 
policy, demands congressional action 
against the flooding of our Nation by 
foreign oil. Under this closed rule, we 
are barred from even submitting this 
important matter to our colleagues of the 
House. Fairness of parliamentary pro- 
cedure should give the House an open 
rule, under which rule the House would 
have a real opportunity to work its will. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FLYNT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the rule in its present form. It 
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is manifestly unfair to bring in this 
H. R. 1 under a closed rule. 

Nearly all of us want a reciprocal trade 
act, but we want one that at least re- 
sembles a two-way street—one that 
bears some reasonable relation to the 
dictionary definition of “reciprocal.” 

For too many years the United States 
has been making bona fide trade con- 
cessions all over the world, and in return 
we have been met with restrictive im- 
port licensing requirements, artificial 
embargoes and outright violations of 
standing agreements. 

We who oppose the rule in its present 
form and who oppose H. R. 1 as reported 
out by the Ways and Means Committee, 
want and believe we have the right to 
expect a reasonable amendment to 
assure American industry and the 
American wage earner that not a single 
American industry and not a single 
American's job is expendable. 

We want and we have a right to ex- 
pect an amendment which will make the 
peril-point and escape-clause provision 
mandatory when so recommended by the 
Tariff Commission. This is fair; it is 
reasonable; it is honest, and, above all, it 
is American. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FL oOD ]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the rule. I am against any gag 
rule any time, any place, anywhere—and 
this is a gag rule. It is a mockery to 
point to this forum as the great place of 
free speech and find this rule before us. 
I speak for the anthracite-coal indus- 
try, the great basic fuel potential of 
America. We only ask at this point in 
the parliamentary situation for the right 
to present our case to the House. Let 
me speak for my amendment seeking a 
quota on residual fuel oil. If the House 
knows the facts, I believe in my heart we 
will get this so badly needed protection, 
little as it is we need it desperately. I 
repeat, in case of the outbreak of hostili- 
ties of any magnitude, this Nation will 
be on a coal-fuel basis within 24 hours 
after the first shot is fired; make no mis- 
take about that. Promises of help, many 
assurances of aid, much sympathy from 
all for the coal people but none of the 
support given to all other segments of 
our economy. This residual, cheap im- 
ported fuel oil strikes at the heart of 
our coal industry. This means loss of 
jobs in the mines and on the railroads 
of this Nation. 

But, at this time, let us defend our 
rights as Members of this House to rep- 
resent the districts which sent us here. 
And for one that I intend to do in this 
vote. 

In the American way, let us open this 
vital matter to free discussion, amend- 
ment, and debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat my opening 
words; I am opposed to the rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. SISK]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the opportunity to speak briefly in oppo- 
sition to a closed rule on H. R. 1, because 
I believe the matter is of utmost impor- 
tance to many of my constituents who 
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have had little opportunity to look into 
the possible effect of the measure as 
reported out of committee. 

In the first place, I am strongly in 
favor of the reciprocal-trade program 
and an adequate extension of authority 
to negotiate agreements under it. I also 
strongly favor retention of provisions of 
the program to insure against destruc- 
tive dumping of foreign agricultural 
products on the American market, in 
other words, the escape-clause and peril- 
point provisions of the act. 

More than 100,000 persons in my dis- 
trict can be seriously affected by this 
legislation because they are in agricul- 
tural industries which may be subjected 
to destructive foreign competition. 
Their representatives feel the provisions 
of H. R. 1 as reported by the committee 
may nov contain adequate escape-clause 
and peril-point provisions. They are 
also concerned with the manner in 
which these provisions are administra- 
tively handled. 

I have had no opportunity to study 
the reported bill in sufficient detail to 
determine its handling of these vital 
matters. Undoubtedly, the effect of the 
bill will be fully revealed during debate 
on the floor, but in the event the debate 
reveals the need for strengthening of 
these provisions, I would feel it most un- 
fortunate if a closed rule should prohibit 
amendments which would enable me to 
vote for a program which I strongly 
support. 

I am sure many other Members favor 
extension of this important program if 
it contains adequate safeguards. I am 
sure proponents of the committee's bill 
do not want to be in a position where 
they may be accused of railroading it, 
nor do I feel they want to place friends 
ol the measure in a position of being 
forced to oppose it. I appeal for an 
opportunity to hear discussion of H. R. 1 
and to vote for amendments if I then 
believe they are needed. I hope the 
Members will refuse a closed rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
MOLLOHAN]. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am opposed to this rule in its present 
form. The action which this House 
takes with regard to H. R. 1 will directly 
affect every man, woman, and child in 
this Nation. Their bread and butter— 
the standard of living they enjoy—the 
extent of their economic security is ir- 
revocably tied to the question of whether 
business continues to flourish and indus- 
try continues to expand in this country. 

With a question so vital therefore to 
the well-being of the American people, 
how then shall we dispose of it in a few 
hours of limited debate—yet still honor- 
ably discharge our sacred responsibility 
to our constituents? 

Largely as a result of the vast imports 
of foreign residual oil which flow unre- 
stricted into our eastern seaboard, un- 
employment in our West Virginia coal 
fields increased 25.7 percent in 1954 over 
1953. The low rate of the duties im- 
posed upon imports of glass and pottery 
has opened so wide the doors to our do- 
mestic markets—that the doors of our 
glass and pottery plants in the First 
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Congressional District of West Virginia 
are, one by one, slamming shut. The 
consequent unemployment in these in- 
dustries exceeds even the high rate which 
now prevails in the coal fields, while sim- 
ilar conditions prevail in our important 
chemical and textile industries. 

With due respect to my distinguished 
colleagues who sit upon the Ways and 
Means Committee, I still must protest 
that upon so grave an issue as that which 
H. R. 1 encompasses, we cannot permit 
ourselves to be guided solely by the con- 
clusions of only 25 Members of this 
House. The margin of error is too 
great—the consequence of error too 
costly. 

Moreover, I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
the problem of international trade is too 
complex for us to proceed, with balanced 
judgment, to consider H. R. 1 until we are 
possessed with fullest possible informa- 
tion upon all of the many ramifications 
which are involved. 

It was never the intent of the Found- 
ing Fathers of this Nation that a few 
men, only, should write the laws of this 
land. I most earnestly urge that only 
undcr free and open debate shall we be 
able to determine, with equal justice for 
all, the course of action we should pursue 
in disposing of the grave issues with 
which H. E. 1 is involved. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr, FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
the adoption of an open rule. 

I should like to make it clear that I 
have always supported the principle of 
reciprocal trade, and shall continue to 
do so. 

The reason I urge the open rule is to 
permit open debate on the question of 
whether we should have any trade rela- 
tions with the U. S. S. R. or the nations 
controlled or dominated by communism. 
There is no special prohibition against 
such trade in H. R. 1 as it now stands. 

The main objective of the Trade 
Agreements Act is to increase foreign 
trade in a manner so as to be helpful to 
the economy of the United States and to 
expand and strengthen the economies of 
certain other nations of the world. 
There can be no valid argument against 
the need for an expansion of interna- 
tional trade, but there are substantial 
points of difference, I believe, on how 
this trade should be expanded, what we 
should trade, and with whom we should 
trade. 

Perhaps the most important question 
involved in H. R. 1 is whether we should 
have trade with any of the nations of 
the Communist bloc which I shall here- 
after refer to as the Russian Communist 
Empire; and if so, how this trade should 
be regulated. It is to these two critical 
questions that I wish to present my ob- 
servations and some basic facts which, 
up to today, appear to have been over- 
looked. 

The Kremlin has recently stepped up 
its psychological warfare offensive 
against all free men and all free institu- 
tions. This psychological warfare offen- 
sive is being carried out under the false 
banner of peaceful coexistence. In this 
offensive against the free world trade 
between the Russian Communist Empire 
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and the nations of the free world plays 
a very important part. The Kremlin 
expects to attain the following objectives 
as a consequence of this offensive: 

First. To lull the free world into a 
deep slumber of false security; 

Second. To cause us to cut back dras- 
tically on our defense preparations; 

Third. To secure from the free world 
food and consumer commodities required 
to subdue the restive nations and peoples 
held within their empire; 

Fourth. To lay the groundwork for a 
system whereby the nations of the free 
world will be caused to compete against 
each other in the field of trade under 
rules calculated to bring complete eco- 
nomic victory to the Kremlin; 

Fifth. To cause as many nations of the 
free world as possible to develop an eco- 
nomic dependency upon the Russian 
Communist empire—particularly with 
respect to raw materials; 

Sixth. To provide a better cover for 
infiltration and internal subversion of 
nations through the media of business 
and trading fronts which the Kremlin 
is anxious to establish in key spots in 
most of the free nations. 

There is no such thing as trade in non- 
strategic or noncritical materials with 
the Russian Communist empire. Any- 
thing they choose to trade for or with the 
free world you may be sure they need 
critically. Every type of intercourse car- 
ried on by the Kremlin with the free 
world is a calculated one in their un- 
ceasing warfare against human freedom 
and free institutions. Trade with the 
nations of the free world is clearly one 
of the major devices by which the Krem- 
lin calculates to further its objective of 
world domain. 

Recently we have read in the news- 
papers a great deal about the benefits 
which would accrue to us by trading our 
surplus food with the Russian Commu- 
nist empire in exchange for valuable re- 
sources such as manganese. I recall 
that early last spring a trial balloon was 
put up on the subject of selling surplus 
butter to the Russians. When word got 
out that this butter would be sold at a 
price less than the American housewife 
has to pay for it, the promoters of this 
scheme ran for cover and pulled down 
their trial balloon. Now it appears as 
though these same promoters have put 
a slogan on that old trial balloon so as 
to disguise it. The new trial balloon has 
a banner on it which reads: “Barter but- 
ter for manganese.” The joker in this 
proposition is that while we might get a 
small amount of manganese for a very 
large amount of surplus butter—as a 
token demonstration of how we can out- 
barter the Russians, we should not be 
fooled into believing that a consistent 
trading program will be built up in which 
we will receive only manganese and other 
needed raw materials in exchange for 
butter, wheat, and our other surplus 
commodity stocks. 

We must never forget that the masters 
of the Kremlin are in a state of constant 
warfare. At this moment their warfare 
is primarily directed at the many nations 
and millions of people enslaved within 
the Russian Communist empire. What 
the Communist masters are now seeking 
to do is to break down or remove all pos- 
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sible opposition within their empire, and 
to bring about an economic, political, and 
military consolidation of the vast areas 
and millions of people they control. 
They must accomplish this first task of 
consolidation before they can engage in 
an all-out showdown with the nations of 
the free world. 

In the war of the regime against the 
people now taking place within the Com- 
munist empire, it is no secret that the 
weakest economic link in the arsenal of 
the Kremlin is its food production pro- 
gram. Over the past approximately 10 
years, the food production program with- 
in the Communist empire has been a no- 
table failure. There are undoubtedly a 
number of reasons advanced for this fail- 
ure, but I believe they can all be summed 
up as follows: 

First. Because of the forced collectivi- 
zation of the rural areas and the peas- 
ants, together with the resistance and 
opposition which this has brought from 
the people themselves. 

Second. Because so much of the avail- 
able manpower within the Communist 
empire has been put on war production 
work, thus depriving peaceful industries 
of needed manpower. 

Events of the past week in the Kremlin 
have made it abundantly clear that the 
leaders of the conspiracy of communism 
are faced with tremendous internal prob- 
lems. Among these problems is the acute 
shortage of food and other consumer 
goods. Some competent observers of 
these events point out that one of the 
main reasons for this acute shortage in 
food and other consumer commodities 
is the fact that the majority of available 
manpower in the U. S. S. R. has been 
deployed in the production of war mate- 
rials, which are referred to as heavy in- 
dustries. Khrushchev, the latest czar, is 
the advocate of allout development of 
the heavy industries as against the de- 
ployment of manpower for the produc- 
tion of food and other consumer com- 
modities. As a consequence, it should be 
clear to us that now more than ever the 
masters of the Russian Communist em- 
pire need our food and other consumer 
commodities. 

€ommon sense tells us that if we trade 
food for any item with the Communist 
empire we will be helping them to keep 
their war-production work at its present 
high level. If they are unable to trade 
for the food they so badly need, even- 
tually they will have to drastically reduce 
their war-production work in order to 
provide manpower for the rural areas or 
be faced with the alternative of large- 
scale famines and mass uprisings by the 
people. 

The same can be said with respect to 
a large number of consumer commodi- 
ties which are usually in long supply in 
the United States. The enslaved people 
within the Russian Communist empire 
are demanding more shoes and clothing, 
more household appliances, and more of 
the gadget type of commodities which 
are so common and inexpensive in the 
United States but so rare in the Com- 
munist empire. Again, one of the basic 
reasons for these shortages within the 
Russian Communist empire is the de- 
ployment of vast resources of manpower 
to war-production work. 
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I believe the time has come for us to 
regard our position with respect to sur- 
plus food commodities and surpluses 
in other consumer commodities as be- 
ing a distinct asset in the arsenal of 
the United States and the free world 
as a whole. The Communists have long 
considered food as a weapon for war. 
Why do we not look upon our surplus 

foods as weapons for attaining true peace 
and freedom? There are many areas of 
the free world, some of them now being 
subjected to heavy Communist propa- 
ganda, which could benefit by having 
reasonable quantities of our surplus 
foods. In those areas of the world 
where human want is the greatest, Com- 
munist propaganda has made the great- 
est gain. Our surplus foods, and to the 
extent possible, certain other consumer 
commodities in long supply, should be 
directed to those areas. These steps, to- 
gether with an increase in technical as- 
sistance to those areas, would be a death 
blow against Communist propaganda. 

I strongly recommended to the Ways 
and Means Committee that the question 
of trade with the Russian Communist 
empire and trade with the nations of 
the free world be considered as separate 
measures. I do not believe that we can 
advance a program of international 
trade which will bring real and lasting 
benefits to the free world unless we do 
separate these issues. Moreover there 
is the grave danger that in our laudable 
efforts to increase trade with the nations 
of the free world, we will open the door 
to critically needed materials which the 
masters of the Russian Communist em- 
pire so badly need today. Specifically I 
recommended that a prohibitive clause 
against the possibility of any trade with 
the U. S. S. R. and the nations con- 
trolled or dominated by communism be 
included in H. R. 1. 

The Select Committee To Investigate 
Communist Aggression authorized by the 
83d Congress, on which I had the privi- 
lege of serving as a member, conducted 
a large number of public hearings here 
in the United States and in Europe. It 
had before it a number of recent escap- 
ees from the Russian Communist em- 
pire. They testified that within the 
Communist empire there is seething dis- 
content and hatred of the regime. 
Many of them urged that the United 
States not trade food or consumer com- 
modities of any type with the Kremlin 
because by so doing we would be giving 
the Kremlin the weapons to control and 
holt captive our most dependable 
allies—the nations and people enslaved 
by them. Other recent escapees from 
the Soviet Union have publicly stated 
that the masters of the Kremlin are 
sitting on a powder keg which might 
explode any day. The exploited people 
enslaved by communism who are denied 
the essentials of life make up the powder 
in that keg. 

There are an increasing number of 
people showing an interest in the possi- 
bilities of making not only a fast dollar, 
but rather large bundles of them 
through a program of trading our sur- 
plus foods and consumer commodities 
with the Communist empire. These are 
the same kind of people who saw nothing 
wrong in selling scrap iron for the man- 
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ufacture of bombs to the Japanese just 
prior to the outbreak of World War I: 
they are much like the people who, dur- 
ing World War II, did not hesitate selling 
high-grade ballbearings to the Nazis 
through neutral channels. This kind of 
people would like to put the American 
farmers over the barrel” by getting 
them to sanction the trade of surplus 
foods with the Communist empire. 
They hold out the possibility of financial 
gain to a farmer who is worried about 
prices for his farm products when he 
sees a large surplus of these same prod- 
ucts accumulating in Government ware- 
houses. These same people would make 
the American farmers into a propaganda 
weapon for the masters of the Kremlin, 
just because it would mean a bundle of 
fast dollars for them. 

I repeat what I have said previously— 
there is no material—whether it be 
raw or manufactured, which is not con- 
sidered strategic by the Communists in 
their never-ending war against freemen 
and free institutions. I urge an open 
rule. I wish to offer an amendment to 
H. R. 1 to prohibit any trade whatsoever 
with the U. S. S. R. or any nation under 
its domination or control. Such an 
amendment is in the security interests 
of the United States because it is clear, 
beyond any doubt, that trade of any 
kind with the Communists increases the 
possibilities of war. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [| Mr. 
PHILBIN]. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
strikes at the heart of the American in- 
dustrial system upon which we must de- 
pend to promote general prosperity and 
provide employment for millions of our 
citizens. In operation it will open still 
wider the import gates through which a 
steadily increasing flow of cheaply pro- 
duced foreign goods can flood our Amer- 
ican domestic markets, undermine many 
industries, and cause serious unemploy- 
ment in the country. 

The rule under which the bill comes to 
the House has been referred to as a 
“gag” rule. It shuts off all amendments 
to the bill. It strictly limits debate and 
thus denies this House the privilege of 
giving adequate consideration to the 
measure. 

We can all take notice, if we will, of 
the fact that the so-called peril-point 
and escape-clause clauses of this or- 
ganic law, inserted into it originally to 
provide some measure of protection for 
our great productive machinery and 
workers, have not been functioning 
effectively. They are virtually inopera- 
tive. They urgently need revision and 
implementation. 

This bill favors foreign interests. It 
is contrary and hostile to American in- 
terests. It threatens our workers, our 
people, and our whole economic struc- 
ture. It is a monstrous misnomer to 
call this bill reciprocal. It recipro- 
cates nothing to this country. It grants 
to foreign nations wholesale permission 
in many instances to load up American 
markets with products produced under 
sweatshop and coolie conditions which 
will in time wreak eyen greater injury 
and damage to the industrial strength 
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and scientific resources of this Nation, 
so necessary to the national defense and 
well being. 

I am unalterably opposed to this most 
unjust and unsound bill and to the closed 
gag rule which brings it before the 
House. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I like many of my colleagues, 
am in the unenviable position of oppos- 
ing the rule and thus opposing consider- 
ation of the bill under a closed rule. I 
have supported the Reciprocal Trade Act 
continuously up to this time; however, I 
now find myself in the position where I 
cannot get relief for glass and coal indus- 
tries. We cannot get any consideration 
to relieve the industries which are being 
badly injured throughout the country 
and in various areas of the country. I 
refer particularly to those industries with 
which I am familiar, namely, the glass 
and coal industries. We have been down 
on our knees figuratively speaking pray- 
ing for relief for those industries, partic- 
ularly the coal industry. 

The dumping of residual oil in the 
eastern part of the United States has 
damaged the coal industry and will con- 
tinue to do so. The residual oil that 
comes from South America, particularly 
from Venezuela, is the residue that re- 
mains after the oil has been refined. Let 
me make this emphatic: The coal indus- 
try can compete with the oil and gas 
industry of this country. But I am told 
that residual oil is placed on the shores 
of our country at the quite low price of 
2% cents a gallon. That is ridiculous: 
How is coal going to compete with that 
price? 

Residual oil is good for only one thing 
in this country. With the millions of 
tons of residual oil that have been 
dumped here it is only good for one 
thing and that is for heavy industry. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The residual oil 
that comes out of the Caribbean area is 
sold on the eastern seaboard market for 
whatever price they can get? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. If the coal miners 
dug the coal for nothing and the rail- 
roads hauled it for practically nothing, 
the Venezuelan oil would still undersell 
American-mined coal. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. I know the gentleman 
has led the fight in this House on the 
question of dumping residual fuel oil on 
the eastern seaboard. He is the great 
spokesman for the bituminous coal in- 
dustry. May I say to the gentleman that 
he knows I have the privilege of speak- 
ing for the anthracite or hard coal in- 
dustry. We join with you folks of the 
soft coal industry in this resistance to 
the dumping of residual fuel oil from 
the Caribbean area and from Venezuela. 
The economy of Venezuela is now at its 
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highest peak in the history of that coun- 
try: It is one of the most wealthy and 
one of the most expensive places to live 
in in the world. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman from his observa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been a lot of 
figures presented to the House Ways 
and Means Committee and before the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port trying to disprove the contention of 
those who are interested in the coal in- 
dustry in this country that residual oil 
has done any damage to the coal indus- 
try. I do not know where they got their 
figures but they are erroneous. It is a 
simple matter of arithmetic. 

The coal operators or coal shippers 
have a contract, let us say, using this as 
an example, with some industry using 
coal. They are suddenly cut off and de- 
nied further shipments. The reason is 
stated to them. So it is an accumulation 
of all these coal shippers losing their 
contracts and then adding them up. It 
is a simple matter of arithmetic. It 

shows that 35 million tons of coal per 
year are being lost to residual oil, cheap 
giveaway oil, from Venezuela. The 35 
million tons of coal mean 24,000 miners 
are out of work. It means that the 
mines are closed down. It means some 
of them are closed down only partially. 
Now, you do not revive the coal industry, 
you do not revive mining operations 
overnight. Full mobilization would put 
this country in desperate straits for coal 
if the mines remain idle very long. I 
think we should take stock of that fact 
because after all it is a matter of national 
defense to preserve and nurture the coal 
industry of this country. It is a basic 
industry, it is a natural resource, and 
should not be neglected. We have ap- 
pealed for aid but we have not found it. 
We have talked long and we have been 
listened to with deaf ears so far as the 
committee is concerned. 

We cannot do anything under this 
rule, and therefore I must oppose the 
rule. I am compelled to do so. I am 
also opposed to the bill. The glass in- 
dustry has suffered greatly from imports, 
and the bill offers no relief. It occurs 
to me that a rule should permit some 
avenue where an industry that is dam- 
aged could seek relief. Now, you might 
say to me, Well, the escape clause offers 
that.” It does in words, but it does not 
in action. Appeal to the Tariff Com- 
mission is no help—at least, for these 
two industries. We think that the com- 
mittee should have taken some cog- 
nizance of the difficulty of these two 
industries. I am sorry that I am in the 
unenviable position because I believe 
reciprocal trade over a long period is 
beneficial to the country. I believe relief 
should be given, not permanently but 
temporarily, so that industries can adjust 
themselves to changing conditions. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. I believe the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has been a coal 
operator for many years. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Yes; 
Iam sorry to say. 
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Mr. PERKINS. And in the past 2 
years or 2% years your operations, I 
believe, are no longer in operation. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Well, 
they are idle. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think that my col- 
league from Pennsylvania will agree that 
the importation of this residual oil is one 
of the major reasons for our high rate 
of unemployment in the coal areas. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. 
is exactly right. 

Mr. PERKINS. One reason why this 
is a difficult problem is that our own 
people are carrying on this dumping pro- 
gram—in most instances are using old 
and obsolete machinery which makes the 
volume of residual oil great. This is par- 
ticularly true in Venezuela. Day after 
day we kick the seriousness of our coal 
industry aside by saying residual oil is 
not a cause. There must be a com- 
mencement point, and why should a basic 
industry be denied protection from this 
dumping program? 

The amount of this waste oil coming in 
from Venezuela during the past calendar 
year and dumped on the eastern sea- 
board amounted to 350,000 barrels per 
day, or the equivalent of $0,000 tons of 
coal each day. With the daily coal pro- 
duction approximating 1.1 million tons, 
this amounts to oil importation equiva- 
lent to 8 percent of our national coal pro- 
duction. The Reciprocal Trade Act 
which we now propose to extend prohib- 
its any action that would stop this in- 
creased importation of residual oil. 

I believe in free trade, and am in ac- 
cord with the general principles of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act. However, free 
trade should not be considered as a li- 
cense for special interests to dump by- 
products into this country at the expense 
of one of our essential industries—coal. 
This basic industry must be given an op- 
portunity to survive and a limitation on 
imports of residual fuel oil is a necessary 
step for that opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to support 
this measure and hope that the House 
will give us an opportunity to offer an 
amendment to establish quota limitations 
on imports of foreign residual fuel oil. 
I want to thank the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania for yielding to me. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, my opposi- 
tion to a closed rule is based on the fact 
that this Congress of the United States— 
a Congress elected by people from all the 
Nation and dedicated to representing the 
will of all the people—must have the full- 
est possible opportunity to express all 
views on a matter so important as the 
reciprocal trade program. 

I realize, of course, a completely open 
rule to debate the program would lead 
only to endless discussion as each Rep- 
resentative puts forth the point of view 
of his area. I believe, instead, we should 
have a rule permitting discussion of sub- 
stantive amendments to the bill before 
us. 


That 


Only a few areas of the Nation are 
represented by the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee which worked so 
long and hard to report the bill before 
us. I know they considered all the many 
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pages to testimony presented to them, 
but their views are, of necessity, based on 
the wishes of the people they represent. 
On legislation of such worldwide import- 
ance as reciprocal trade, the widest prac- 
ticable debate should be permitted so 
that the final bill will have the benefit 
of all shadings of meaning and opinion 
from representatives of all the areas of 
our Nation. 

The bill, I fear, sticks too closely to 
the recommendations of the Randall 
Commission, and that Commission is not 
without fault in spite of the long hours 
of hard work put into developing its pro- 
posals. There is, for instance, mention 
of peril-point provisions in the legisla- 
tion before us, but too often in the past 
regulations to implement peril-point leg- 
islation have been ineffective. 

The people in my congressional district 
believe trade with other nations of the 
world should be as free as possible. They 
recognize the value of economic exchange 
of goods as an arm of international re- 
lations. We do not believe, however, free 
trade should be permitted to wipe out the 
standard of living enjoyed by factory and 
farm workers in our Nation. When the 
governments of other nations sets up 
false barriers, we must protect the in- 
terests of our people. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in opposition to the resolution and 
the adoption of the rule contained there- 
in. I shall vote against the motion to 
move the previous question. I shall do 
so because I do not believe that this is 
the type of legislation upon which a 
closed rule or a so-called gag rule is 
either wise or necessary. We are told, 
of course, many, many times by many 
people that we should be progressive and 
forget the past and look only to the 
future; yet in another breath we are 
told that we should think only of the 
past and follow established precedent 
and vote for a gag rule on a tariff bill 
when actually the question before us is 
not that of individual tariffs but rather 
great questions of broad policy. 

Now, I can understand why a gag rule 
or a closed rule might be considered nec- 
essary if you were bringing in a tariff bill 
which contained thousands of items, 
such as are also contained in many 
tax bills, like the recent Tax Revision 
Act. But when you bring in a bill such 
as this, that deals with certain funda- 
mental principles and the question of the 
delegation of power and of congressional 
responsibility, if you please, to the execu- 
tive branch, then I believe that the Mem- 
bers of this House have the right, the 
duty, and the responsibility to work their 
own will. Remember, Mr. Speaker, when 
this bill finally leaves the House and goes 
to the other body across the Capitol, the 
Members of that body will be permitted 
free and unlimited debate and will have 
the privilege of offering any and all 
amendments that they may desire on 
this bill. 

I believe that the average Member of 
the House is capable of passing judg- 
ment upon the principles that are in- 
cluded in this bill, the principles of 
government that are involved. They 
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talk about precedent; that we ought to 
gag ourselves, that we ought to vote to 
gag ourselves because of precedent. 

Let me remind you, Mr. Speaker, that 
all of these bills were not brought to the 
floor under a gag rule; that in 1951 the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act was brought to this floor un- 
der an open rule, a rule which permitted 
the offering of amendments from the 
floor. It was then, and then only, that 
the escape clause provision was written 
into the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. 

It is entirely possible, with all due re- 
spect to the membership of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, that there is 
some Member of this body—certainly not 
myself, but some other Member who is 
wise enough to offer an amendment that 
the majority of this House will think 
will help to carry out the intent and the 
will of the people. 

Each and every one of us has an equal 
responsibility to represent our people. 
It is not easy for me to oppose this rule, 
yet I have a responsibility to speak for 
my constituents, for the people of my 
own district and to do what I can to pro- 
tect the interests of the people of my 
State and finally to do that, which in my 
judgment and conscience, with what lit- 
tle intelligence God gave me, I think is in 
the best interests of the American peo- 
ple. To say to me and to say to the 
Members of this House that we should 
meekly and weakly surrender that priv- 
ilege, that right, I think is wrong. 

So I am hoping the House will vote 
down the previous question so that we 
may have an open rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to point out, in response to the ques- 
tion raised by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown], that the 
escape clause was already included in 
practically all the trade agreements in 
existence at the time that amendment 
was adopted in the House. The amend- 
ment to the act simply copied the provi- 
sion that was already included as an 
escape clause in the Trade Agreements 
Act. > 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
T yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MINSHALL]. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Tuesday I appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Rules in support of an open 
rule on H. R. 1. 

I am in favor of the reciprocal trade- 
agreements program. We in Greater 
Cleveland, with the advent of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of our role in international 
commerce, and we are cognizant of the 
favorable effect increased trade will 
have on the security of the free world. 
However, I am opposed to placing the gag 
rule on a measure of such great impor- 
tance to the American people. I am 
sure that opinion is and will be most 
evenly divided which only serves to stress 
oe importance of abolishing the closed 
rule. 

It is my opinion that matters so im- 
portant to the American people as for- 
eign trade, tariffs and reciprocal agree- 
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ments should be discussed openly and 
freely by the entire membership of the 
House of Representatives. It is my feel- 
ing that if the discussion and debate here 
on the floor should prove to a majority 
of us that H. R. 1, as reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, should 
be amended or changed in any way, we, 
as Members of this Congress, should 
have an opportunity to do so. I urge the 
Members to reject the closed rule. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
opposed to the rule and the bill. The 
rule, which eliminates the possibility of 
amendment, makes the Congress merely 
a ratifying body—a rubber stamp, at 
most. 

This bill, as it stands, is harmful to my 
district and even with amendment pos- 
sibly will present a serious threat. 
Southeastern Ohio depends greatly on 
coal, glass, and pottery, each of which is 
in a perilous position as a result of al- 
ready reduced tariffs and lack of re- 
strictive quotas. If this bill is passed, 
I would like to see it revised in such a 
way that at least the coal mines in Ohio, 
the pottery industry, the glass plants, 
the floor- and wall-tile industry, and the 
people dependent upon them for their 
livelihood might be served by the first 
principle of Government: Protection 
from foreign invasion—invasion by 
cheap inferior products. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I oppose the rule which would 
prevent this Congress from setting up 
such a line of defense. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. NICHOLSON]. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
against this rule. I am against the bill 
anyway. I believe in protecting the busi- 
ness of this country. I think, after rais- 
ing our pay yesterday $10,000, we can 
meet these issues and pass the laws our- 
selves instead of letting the State De- 
partment make the laws for us. It is 
about time we got up here and made the 
laws in this country, and not have the 
State Department or anybody else make 
them for us. The Constitution provides 
who shall do it, and it is about time we 
started following the Constitution, our 
Constitution, instead of the constitution 
of every other country in Europe and in 
Asia. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Would the gen- 
tleman agree with me that there is noth- 
ing reciprocal about this Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, that only the 
United States provides the reciprocity? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. There never has 
been any reciprocity. It has always been 
one way. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman agree with me that practically 
all foreign countries have higher tariff 
barriers than does the United States? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. There is no ques- 
tion of that. They do not permit a lot 
of our products to get in over there at all. 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
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Mr.DODD. Mr. Speaker, I oppose this 
rule recommended to control the parlia- 
mentary situation for this important 
piece of legislation. 

I do not believe in these gag rules. 

I believe in free and open debate with 
power to make changes in proposed legis- 
lation. 

This rule allows us to talk our heads 
off for 2 days but denies us a chance to 
do anything else. 

We cannot even change a punctuation 
mark in the bill. 

We are told: Here is the law. Tou can 
take it or leave it. And you will have 
only one opportunity to do that.“ 

This is getting pretty close to puppet 
parliamentary practice. 

It appears to me that there is an inter- 
esting relationship between these closed 
rules and the delegation of congressional 
responsibility to the executive branch of 
our Government. 

Those who urge the adoption of a tight 
rule believe that this body, because of its 
size and the conflicting interests here 
represented, cannot write good tariff leg- 
islation. 
capable of handling tariff legislation. 

Because I believe that we are capable 
of exercising that restraint and that self- 
discipline which are essential to the 
operation of successful representative 
government. 

As for the time element, what differ- 
ence does it make if it takes us 6 days 
or 6 weeks to hammer out a good tariff 
law on the anvil of free debate. 

The other body has been known to 
take more than that length of time in 
considering a specific piece of legisla- 
tion. And the other body will talk about 
this proposal at great length and will 
aroy a free opportunity for amendment 
of it. 

If the other body is capable and re- 
sponsible enough to permit open debate, 
isn’t it about time that the Members of 
this body claim for themselves the same 
high sense of responsibility and the same 
degree of efficiency? 

There is always time to do things right. 
The interesting relationship between gag 
rule and delegation of constitutional re- 
sponsibility becomes more clear as we 
examine into the reasons suggested for 
this kind of procedure. 

For once it is conceded that this body 
has neither the time nor the proper dis- 
position to write intricate legislation, it 
is simple to proceed to the delegation of 
constitutional responsibility to the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government. 

Mr. Speaker, these are compelling 
enough reasons for opposition to this 
rule. 

But if more are needed, let me sug- 
gest that the extension of the authority 
delegated for 3 years is, under all exist- 
ing circumstances, impractical and un- 
reasonable. 

In the posture in which the United 
States of America stands today there is 
a critical necessity for frequent exami- 
nation and reexamination of our inter- 
national trade and tariff situation. 


This Congress can find the time once 


each calendar year to examine what has 
happened and to correct mistakes. 

No executive needs a 3-year license 
arrangement with the legislative branch 
of this Government. 


I believe the Congress is 
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If we are to continue down the road of 
delegation of our constitutional respon- 
sibility, let us do it on a short-term basis. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not attempted to 
point out the economic tragedies which 
may befall the people of my district and 
of my State under the name of reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

But lest there be those who think that 
no such problems exist, let me state here 
and now that a great number of indus- 
tries and a vast number of employees 
look to me to help preserve the indus- 
tries and these jobs until some provision 
can be made for them. 

I believe in the improvement of world 
trade and in reciprocal trade agreements, 
but not to the extent of destroying our- 
selves because of too much haste and in- 
sufficient planning and preparation. 

The call of the hour, Mr. Speaker, is 
that America preserve herself as that we 
may help preserve others. 

I ask my colleagues to defeat this rule 
and to instruct the Rules Committee to 
give us a parliamentary situation where 
we can strike a blow for a free inter- 
national economy and a healthy and 
ever-growing free-enterprise system in 
the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. SMITH], 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in support of the rule. I take 
this time to remind my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle that they cannot 
defend a vote against this rule and still 
take the position that they fayor the ex- 
tension of a sound reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. 

I want to remind those who represent 
districts where the commerce of the area 
knows the value of a forward-looking 
American trade program that you can- 
not appease some small minority in your 
section by voting against this rule and at 
the same time claim to work for the 
interests of the great majority of the 
people of your district and of this 
country. 8 

I remind my colleagues who represent 
agricultural areas where we have stag- 
gering surpluses of commodities that can 
be taken off the surplus list only by some 
sort of trade arrangements with the rest 
of the world that you cannot appease 
some small industry in your district, some 
small selfish interest, and at the same 
time vote against this rule and in a sense 
thereby vote against the reciprocal trade 
program, and by that little device think 
you are riding both sides of the fence. 
You know that the purpose of defeating 
this rule is to destroy the Reciprocal 
Trade Act insofar as possible. 

We have reached here the historic sit- 
uation where for the first time in the 
history of the United States we have an 
intelligent view, an intelligent leadership 
on the part of a Republican President on 
this matter of trade policy. I appeal to 
my Republican colleagues to support 
their President in putting this into effect, 
and I appeal to my Democratic colleagues 
to do what they can in this bipartisan 
sense to take advantage of this great 
opportunity a Republican President has 
given us. 

I have been shocked and disappointed 
and dismayed at the attitude of so many 
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of my friends from areas where the view- 
points of great Americans like John C. 
Calhoun once prevailed. John C. Cal- 
houn must be revolving in his grave to- 
day as he sees the views about trade 
legislation of some of his successors from 
the part of the South he fought so hard 
for during his years in public life. 

I hope we will realize that the vote on 
this rule today is decisive. If you believe 
in the reciprocal trade program, you will 
defeat this effort to slice it up into small 
pieces. An effort is being made to slice 
up the reciprocal trade program, just 
like many other programs that are in 
effect. There is no effort to try to repeal 
it completely, at least no open effort. 
They want to cut it to pieces and knife 
it in the back to do whatever can be done 
to destroy it, just as has happened to so 
many other programs. But I want to 
emphasize to all of my colleagues today 
that the American farmer who has a 
stake in the production of surplus com- 
modities and the staggering cost of main- 
taining those surpluses wants to sell his 
goods, and the American farmer will 
realize in the long run that if this recip- 
rocal trade program is cut back here 
today, as a result of our action in open- 
ing this up to every type of trade sell-out 
that can be conceived of, your responsi- 
bility in voting against this rule will be 
acknowledged and accepted. This is an 
important issue. I think this bill is the 
greatest issue which will come before the 
Congress within the next 2 years, during 
which we will be Members of the 84th 
Congress. The overall issue will be de- 
cided, as the President said 2 years ago, 
on whether we fail or succeed in solving 
this trade problem. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GAVIN]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, at times I 
cannot understand the attitude of the 
Members of the House. I cannot under- 
stand your thinking—whenever there are 
any economic difficulties in any areas of 
any country in the world, why you get 
all worked up about it; but when there 
are any difficulties in any particular 
areas of the United States such as in 
the coal industry in the various States 
where mine after mine has been closed 
down and thousands of miners have 
been thrown out of employment, nobody 
is seemingly concerned or gets excited 
over the problem of how the Federal 
Government can step into the picture to 
afford relief from the deplorable condi- 
tions that exist. I want to say to my 
good friend, the gentleman from Illinois, 
that he is not well informed on condi- 
tions in the coal areas of Pennsylvania. 
For his information, I want to point out 
to him that the importation of residual 
fuel oil and crude oil has had a devas- 
tating and tragic effect upon the pro- 
duction of coal in Pennsylvania. I might 
call to your attention that in 1947 we 
were importing approximately 350,000 
barrels of oil and today we are import- 
ing 1,200,000 to 1,300,000 barrels of oil 
a day. I might call to your attention 
that this has seriously affected not alone 
the coal industry and oil industry but 
killed the incentive of the American in- 
dependent oil producers to find new re- 
serves of oil. Our own oil production 
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in the United States which was 6,500,- 
000 barrels a day last year at this time 
is at the present cut back to approxi- 
mately 6,100,000 barrels. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield since he men- 
tioned my name? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. We all sym- 
pathize with the problems of the coal 
industry. I do not know of any Amer- 
ican industry which deserves more of 
our sympathy. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania must be well informed 
about the coal situation because he said 
that I did not know but little about it. 
I ask what was the production of coal, 
let us say, 2 years ago? How many tons 
of coal were produced? 

Mr. GAVIN. I cannot give you the 
exact figures right now. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
give us the figures? i 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. About 2 years ago, 
bs production of coal was 630 million 

ns. 

Mr. GAVIN. And what is it today? 

a et VAN ZANDT. About 400 million 
ms. 

Mr. GAVIN. In other words, produc- 
tion of coal has gone down 230 million 
tons. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Now my ques- 
tion is this: 630 million tons of coal 
were produced. If we kept out of this 
country the million barrels of residual 
oil which is imported how much coal 
would be consumed in place of that oil 
providing coal was used entirely? 

Mr. GAVIN. I regret that I am not 
able to give you those figures at this 
time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Can anyone 
answer that question? Perhaps the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania who is on his 
feet can answer the question. In other 
words, how much coal is displaced by this 
1 million barrels of residual oil? If 1 
million barrels of residual oil were not 
imported, how much more coal would be 
used? 

Mr. MASON. It amounted to 43 mil- 
lion tons last year. 

Mr. GAVIN. Did the gentleman say 
23 million tons? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. That is 23 mil- 
lion tons out of 640 million tons. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman stated 
that it was 43 million tons. 

Now, I might say to the gentleman 
from Illinois, the coal industry is not 
looking for sympathy; the men working 
the mines cannot live on sympathy; they 
want a solution to this problem, and cut- 
ting back oil imports would help. The 
facts are that the American oil industry 
has cut back, because of the importation 
of crude oil, approximately 400,000 
barrels a day. 

Now, here is the point. Today our 
daily production is cut back because 
there is a flood of crude and residual oil 
coming in, devastating and tragic to the 
coal industry, and impairing and eventu- 
ally would seriously affect the oil- con- 
servation programs of the various States, 
and killing the incentive of independent 
oil producers to find new reserves. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


Can anyone 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. GAVIN. Suppose for the sake of 
argument we accept this present situa- 
tion, and suddenly we are catapulted into 
an emergency somewhere in the world. 
Our supplies of oil are cut off from Vene- 
zuela and the Far East by submarine 
warfare, and we have not been giving the 
American independent producers incen- 
tives to build up our oil reserves because 
of present heavy importation of foreign 
oil. We are going to be in a very trying 
position to fight any kind of a war unless 
we have oil. We floated to victory on 
oil in World War I and World War II and 
the Korean war. The petroleum indus- 
try turned in a magnificent performance. 
They should be encouraged and not dis- 
couraged. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Apro- 
pos of what the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. SMITH] said a moment ago, 
it depends on whose congressional dis- 
trict is affected by this bill whether we 
are for it or against it. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. SMITH] comes 
from the South, and I will wager he has 
no industrial mills of any importance in 
his district. I will wager that he does 
have a big cotton-producing area and he 
is completely protected by quota for the 
particular business in his district. I say 
to all of you, if we vote our own districts 
we will vote for what is good for the 
workingmen in our district, and that 
means that we have to have protection 
more than we have today. 

Mr. GAVIN. I was in Europe in No- 
vember and December and let me tell 
you the people of the European countries 
are doing well for themselves. They are 
well fed and well clothed and well housed. 
American business has produced the 
money to pay into the Federal Treasury 
to make possible the various programs to 
bring about their economic and indus- 
trial rehabilitation. Today they have, 
with our help and money, the latest and 
finest of all types of industrial equip- 
ment. With low-paid labor in Europe 
and in their amazing recovery we are 
now asked to let down the bars to flood 
this country with cheap merchandise 
and materials which will crucify Ameri- 
can industry and the worker who by the 
sweat of his brow is trying to maintain 
a respectable living. We had better 
think very carefully about this whole 
program. I want to be recorded as op- 
posed to this rule because it will have a 
tremendous impact on the economic and 
industrial life and welfare and well- 
being of the American workingman, 
particularly in the coal fields, which are 
in a deplorable condition at this time. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. First of all, I do not like 
the word “flood” connected with oil; but, 
to be serious, I would like the House to 
know that many of my colleagues in the 
coal fields and I have never voted against 
a foreign-aid bill rule or final passage 
since 1945. All that we in the coal busi- 
ness have been trying to do is to have 
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this new law permit some consideration: 
I have never opposed a foreign-aid bill 
or any bill dealing with foreign aid since 
I have been here. This time I oppose 
the rule and the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] 
has again expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. I ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee to give me 3 additional min- 
utes, because some of the Members on 
that side have used a great deal of my 
time. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not have the time. 

Mr. GAVIN. I want to be recorded as 
opposing the rule, and I hope your Amer- 
ican pride in your country will manifest 
itself today and you will oppose this rule 
for the welfare of the American people 
and protection of the American work- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I am opposed to this closed rule. 

On Tuesday I went before the Rules 
Committee along with a number of other 
Members of the House and urged that 
an open rule be given on this bill. We 
are confronted here today with state- 
ments by members of the Rules Com- 
mittee and the Ways and Means 
Committee that if this closed rule is 
voted down and an open rule adopted, 
consideration of this tariff bill may con- 
tinue for days, and great numbers of 
amendments may be offered to the bill. 

What, may I ask, is wrong with that? 
Is it not our principal business here to 
give adequate consideration to all legis- 
lation, even though it may require days 
to do it? Is it not the proper function, 
as well as the duty, of each Member of 
the House to offer amendments to every 
bill which comes up, if in his judgment 
the bill needs amending? 

Furthermore, is it not the right of each 
Member who is here representing the 
people in his district to offer such 
amendments to all legislation which in 
his judgment may be needed or required? 
These are not matters of grace or 
sufferance. 

We have been told that the Ways and 
Means Committee carefully considered 
this bill, and that as the bill is drawn, it 
embodies the best thought and judg- 
ment of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. I have no doubt that that is true: 
However, the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee do not either collec- 
tively or individually represent my dis- 
trict in Congress. I was elected to 
represent it, and I want to exercise my 
own judgment, not the judgment of the 
Ways and Means Committee, in giving 
that representation, I have not de- 
posited my proxy with the Ways and 
Means Committee, and I do not want to 
legislate by proxy through the Ways and 
Means Committee. I want the right to 
take just as much time as needs to be 
taken in the consideration of this bill, 
and to offer amendments to the bill, 
discuss them on the floor of the House; 
and give the House membership an 
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opportunity to accept or reject any 
amendments which I may offer. 

A closed rule is a gag rule. It deprives 
the membership of the opportunity to 
give full and free consideration to pend- 
ing legislation. The fact that it may 
require considerable time to give this 
consideration is no argument against it. 
What have we been doing here since 
Congress convened on January 5 which 
makes time such a precious element 
now? Most of the time we have been 
meeting just 2 days a week, and staying 
in session only a short time on those 
days. We are not pressed for time. We 
have all the time necessary to consider 
thoroughly this bill and all amendments 
which may be offered to it, even though 
it may require the balance of this week 
and all of next week. : 

This is one of the most important bills 
which will come up during this session 
of Congress. Whatever it may contain 
when it is finally voted upon, it is going 
to have a lasting and far-reaching effect 
upon our economy, our industry, our 
agriculture, and our working people. 

In my judgment, this bill grants too 
much authority to the Executive. It en- 
larges to a great extent the authority 
previously possessed by the Executive. 
I think it goes too far. I think it should 
be amended to include safeguards and 
afford protection to certain of our in- 
dustries which are threatened with great 
injury through the flooding of our mar- 
kets with articles manufactured in for- 
eign countries by cheap labor, which, 
in some instances, is paid only one-tenth 
the average hourly wage paid to workers 
in similar industries here in America. 
This kind of cutthroat competition is 
ruinous to our workers and to our 
industries. 

I voted to extend the reciprocal-trade 
legislation last year. I would like to vote 
to extend it again. But if this closed 
rule is adopted, and the bill, as it is now 
written, comes up for adoption on the 
final vote, I shall vote against it. I can- 
not support the bill in its present form, 
although I would like to see it amended 
in certain particulars so I would be able 
to support it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Reuss] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the rule in its present form. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of H. R. 1 
and opposed to amendments which will 
in any way cripple its purpose of increas- 
ing our two-way trade with the rest of 
the world. But I believe that the closed 
rule, House Resolution 142, is too tightly 
closed, and that some measure of amend- 
ment should be permitted. I have confi- 
dence that the Committee on Rules can 
come up with a rule which, without al- 
lowing unlimited amendment, neverthe- 
less permits a debate and a vote on the 
major issues of policy presented by H. R. 
1. Iam equally confident that the valid 
principle which H. R. 1 expresses will 
prevail over such amendments. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman. from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, as I see it, 
the whole trouble with our reciprocal 
trade program is that it is not reciprocal. 
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Today, United States tariff rates are at 
the lowest point in our history, averag- 
ing only 5.1 percent of the value of af- 
fected imports. In fact, today’s aver- 
age tariff is 68 percent lower than it was 
in 1937. To cite a few examples for com- 
parison: the average French tariff is 
10.6 percent; Switzerland’s tariff aver- 
ages 8.1 percent of imports; and Great 
Britain's average is 25.6 percent. This 
last figure is actually 20 percent higher 
than it was in 1937. 

‘The average individual in America to- 
day thinks that America has a tariff on 
every article imported from a foreign 
nation. This is not the case. In point 
of fact, of the some $10.8 billion 1951 im- 
ports, over $6 billion consisted of prod- 
ucts which entered this country under 
no tariff or quota limitations whatever. 
Of the remaining $4.8 billion, only $3 
billion were subject to import quotas or 
tariffs high enough to affect in a sub- 
stantial way the import volume. Most 
of this $3 billion consists of agriculture 
products, which fall within the price- 
support program, and finished manu- 
factures. 

One of the domestic American indus- 
tries most seriously affected by this lack 
of reciprocity is the textile industry. In 
a 3-year period, the number of textile 
employees has declined approximately 
260,000 of which some 40,000 were in 
the South. The United States 1953 tar- 
iff rate on imported cotton manufac- 
tures was 21.55 percent and on synthetic 
textiles, 19.7 percent. On imports of 
cotton manufactures, the United King- 
dom, on the other hand, charges a tar- 
iff up to 30 percent; Italy, up to 25 per- 
cent; Germany, up to 30 percent; and 
Canada, up to 27% percent. To further 
compound the inequity, the average 
hourly wage of an American industrial 
worker is $1.79; the average hourly wage 
of a French industrial worker is only 46 
cents. 

Compared with America’s 19.7 percent 
tariff on synthetic textiles, India charges 
50 percent; Italy, 25 to 27 percent; Nor- 
way, 22 percent; and France, 20 to 25 
percent. 

Another glaring example of how other 
nations with which America trades have 
failed to reciprocate on tariff conces- 
sions is found in the automobile indus- 
try. America’s tariff on foreign auto- 
mobile imports is 10 percent. Japan 
charges 30 to 40 percent; India, 63 per- 
cent; France, 15 to 30 percent; and the 
United Kingdom, 15 to 3344 percent. 
However, the tariff imposed is not the 
only restriction to automobile importa- 
tion in England. Additional duties and 
taxes bring the consumer price in the 
British market of 1 of the 3 low-priced 
American cars up to approximately 
$6,000. 

Not only is the American tariff lower 
than that of most of her trading Allies, 
but the wage differential works a serious 
competitive handicap on the American 
workingman. As noted before, the aver- 
age hourly wage of an American indus- 
trial worker is $1.79. In France, it is 46 
cents; in Switzerland, 57 cents; in West 
Germany, 44 cents; in the United King- 
dom, 47 cents; in Italy, 35 cents; and in 
Japan, only 19 cents. So it is that three 
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factors operate in concert to the detri- 
ment of the American businessman and 
American workingman; namely, first, a 
low American tariff; second, foreign com- 
modities produced by foreign labor with 
substandard wages; and, third, high for- 
eign tariffs which restrict America’s ex- 
port volume in the foreign market. 

I fully realize that those who support 
the theory of completely free interna- 
tional trade do so under the conviction 
that America ultimately will gain eco- 
nomically by importing on a duty-free 
basis, all those commodities which can 
be produced cheaper in foreign countries 
than they can be produced in America, 
and that America should produce for do- 
mestic consumption and foreign export 
only those commodities which she can 
produce more cheaply than a foreign 
nation. Such a philosophy, to my mind, 
is a little heartless, because it envisions 
the ultimate extinction of many small 
American farms and industries in which 
the principal cost factor is skilled or un- 
skilled labor. 

We, in the United States, have, in re- 
cent years, fostered high labor standards 
and high wages. We outlaw child labor 
and sweatshops. We prohibit interstate 
shipment of prison-made goods. We in- 
sist upon fair competition through anti- 
trust laws. We impose social-security 
and unemployment-compensation taxes. 
We establish minimum wages. We re- 
quire workman’s compensation. We en- 
force a variety of other rules and regu- 
lations designed to enhance the lot of 
the American workingman. These laws 
have contributed much to our national 
welfare but, at the same time, they 
have necessarily increased the sale price 
of our American commodities in the for- 
eign market. 

Those free-traders who profess such a 
vital interest in the consumer will have 
to admit that America could produce 
goods cheaper and in greater abundance 
if we permitted child labor and sweat- 
shop conditions. The question is wheth- 
er it is morally right for us to sanction 
such conditions abroad by lowering or 
removing the tariffs on foreign commodi- 
ties produced cheaper with substandard 
wages, Such a policy not only encour- 
ages a continuation of lower labor stand- 
ards in foreign countries but lowers the 
labor standards in America by forcing 
American labor to compete with under- 
paid foreign labor. 

The international free traders do their 
best to minimize the impact of their 
policy on the individual American in- 
dustry directly concerned in a particular 
tariff structure. Occasionally, they will 
go so far as to admit that their policy 
will annihilate a certain American in- 
dustry. But they never seem to be will- 
ing to consider the secondary repercus- 
sions of their policy. 

Perhaps the best example of these sec- 
ondary repercussions is to be found in 
the American transportation industry. 
To the uninitiated, the unrestricted im- 
portation of cheap foreign residual fuel 
oil might seem to have no bearing on the 
railroad industry. But it does. I will 
try to translate the total number of bar- 
rels of residual fuel oil imports in 1954 
into railroad wages lost in Virginia’s 
Sixth Congressional District. 
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The three Pocahontas railroads, the 
Norfolk & Western, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, and the Virginian, have some of 
their most important terminals in Ro- 
anoke and Clifton Forge. Of the some 
386.4 million tons of domestic bitumi- 
nous coal production in 1954, about 92 
million tons were originated by these 3 
railroads. This amounts to 23.8 percent 
of the total. Total importation of for- 
eign residual oil in 1954 was 134.8 million 
barrels, most of which was dumped along 
the eastern seaboard, capturing impor- 
tant coal markets. Total coal displace- 
ment was approximately 31.6 million 
tons. Applying the 23.8 percent ratio, 
the three Pocahontas lines lost over 74 
million tons of coal cargo. At the rate 
of $3.56 per net ton, the total freight 
revenue loss was $26.7 million. On the 
N. & W. line, approximately 47 percent 
of operating revenue goes into wages. 
Using this ratio as an average, the total 
loss in wages to the 58,541 employees of 
the Pocahontas railroads was about $10.6 
million. Approximately 10,000 of these 
employees work in our sixth district, 
which means that the total wage loss in 
the sixth district was about $2 million. 

Like the ripples from a rock dropped 

in a pond, this wage loss spreads across 
the entire surface of our economic lake. 
Farmers, grocerymen, barbers, theater 
owners, professional men, wholesalers, 
and retailers feel the shock. Railroad 
workers unemployed swell the welfare 
rolis and dislocate the job picture in 
other industries. 
Now what is the rock that is dropped 
in the pond? What is causing this loss 
of wages and disrupting our economic 
life? Nothing more complicated and 
nothing more simple than the unre- 
stricted importation of a foreign com- 
modity produced as a waste byproduct 
by foreign interests through the exploita- 
tion of cheap foreign labor. The in- 
ternational do-gooders, proclaiming 
pious platitudes about opposing quota 
limitations to help our less fortunate 
neighbors in foreign lands, may as well 
admit that the only ones this policy 
helps are the big foreign oil men and 
that this help is given at the expense of 
our own American industry and our own 
American workingman. 

While the American coal industry and 
associated industries naturally have a 
personal interest in supporting a quota 
limitation, we as legislators have a 
broader interest which, I submit compels 
us to agree with their position, and that 
interest is the national interest. Our 
national economic strength and military 
security depend in large measure upon 
our natural resources and our capacity 
to transport them from point of produc- 
tion to point of consumption, In the 
event of enemy attack, our mobilization 
potential will be gaged, not by coal in 
the ground but by coal in the furnace. 
Coal in the ground cannot become coal 
in the furnace unless we continue to 
maintain and further refine the tech- 
nical know-how and operating skill of 
the mining and transportation indus- 
tries. This cannot be achieved unless 
we are willing to protect these industries 
from unfair competition from abroad. 

Out of a sincere and abiding convic- 
tion that the House, as well as the other 
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body, should have a free and unabridged 
right to work its will on this legislation, 
I shall vote against the closed rule. If 
the rule is passed and individual Mem- 
bers are given no opportunity to amend 
the bill, I shall vote to recommit the bill 
to committee for further study and 
amendment. If the bill is not recom- 
mitted and amended, I shall vote against 
the bill in its present form. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SCHENCK]. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to considering the questions of 
reciprocal trade agreements under a 
closed rule. 

The matter of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments is of great importance to our Na- 
tion as well as the other nations of the 
world. We must have a wise and proper 
program of foreign trade. It is very im- 
portant that we work out programs of 
both imports and exports which will ben- 
efit our Nation and all our citizens. 

That the people of the Third District 
of Ohio, which district I have the honor 
to represent in this. House, are deeply 
interested is attested by the very heavy 
mail I have been receiving on this subject. 

It seems to me, therefore, that because 
of the extreme importance of this legis- 
lation that full opportunity should be 
given the Members of this House to fully 
and properly consider each and every 
amendment that may be offered. It is 
also my conviction that this legislation 
is too important to be rushed. Sufficient 
time should be taken so that the result- 
ing legislation will have been fully and 
carefully considered and therefore will 
be sound. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Sraccers]. 

- Mr, STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our colleagues said that Calhoun would 
turn over in his grave if he knew what 
was going on here today. I am telling 
you that the framers of the Constitution 
would turn over in their graves if they 
knew that the men and women elected to 
represent the people of this country were 
delegating their authority to the State 
Department, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and the Rules Committee. 

We should take into consideration the 
fact that we represent the interests of 
the people and not turn that power over 
to somebody else. 

I am opposed to this closed rule. 
Those who advocate it have not come 
forward with one proposal to help the 
distressed areas of the United States; not 
one proposal. If they would come up 
here and say: “We are going to do some- 
thing for the coal, glass, and textile in- 
dustries,” it would be different. 

We who are opposed to the closed rule 
hope that should an emergency come 
upon us we would be in position to meet 
it. Formosa is at a critical stage. No- 
body knows what is going to happen to- 
morrow. We must accept our responsi- 
bility, look at the facts and say we are 
going to take care of the coal, glass, 
textile, and our other major industries 
in this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray]. 
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Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to voice my opposition to this 
rule, which would prohibit amendments 
to H. R. 1. I wish first to emphasize that 
I wholeheartedly support the basic pur- 
pose of H. R. 1. Like so many others my 
age I learned the hard way, by being in 
combat in World War II, that this Nation 
cannot be isolationist, cannot go it 
alone, and cannot bar its doors to the 
fiow of trade. I know that we must act 
in full concert with all the other free 
nations of the world, so that the economic 
and social health of all trying to stem 
Soviet expansion and designs will be 
strong. I fully understand that we are 
but one in a family of nations, which like 
any family group has its individual mem- 
bers interdependent on each other. Our 
own great land is more blessed in many 
respects than some other members of 
the family of free nations, and I accept 
the great moral obligation we have to 
those less fortunate. 

However, it is one of the most basic 
tenets of familial relationship that each 
household in a family group has certain 
obligations to its own members, obliga- 
tions which in the nature of things are 
primary. These involve matters essen- 
tial to their welfare and survival. I must 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, speak up on be- 
half of such members; they are the peo- 
ple of southern Illinois. It is my duty 
to do so; that is what I am here for. 

In southern Illinois we have an area in 
our own great Nation that is suffering 
such acute distress that it is beyond my 
capacity to describe it to you. Suffice it 
to say that it is classified IV-B by the 
Department of Labor, which means a 
very substantial surplus of labor. This 
means over 30,000 unemployed, over 
24,000 families on food relief: Why, Mr. 
Speaker, why should this happen in our 
land of plenty? Because the source of 
their livelihood, the coal and fluorspar 
industries of southern Illinois, is being 
strangled by competition from beyond 
our shores. 

We have a most serious obligation to 
our own people. We must assure them 
the means to a decent living. It is for 
this reason that I am against this rule, 
it is for this reason I seek amendment to 
H. R. 1, which this rule would prohibit, 
to provide my own people with the oppor- 
tunity to earn their living and to provide 
our own native industry a chance to sur- 
vive. Mr. Speaker, unless this rule is 
defeated, I will be compelled to vote 
against the entire trade bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself the remainder of the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized for 9 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I recognize the difficulty of many Mem- 
bers of the House on this bill; we all have 
our own problems in our own districts, 
but this is a question that affects the 
whole country. When the chips are 
down, I think certainly Members will 
exercise the right to do what we think 
is in the best interests of the country 
as a whole. 

It has been recognized ever since I 
have been on the Rules Committee that 
bills of this type should be considered, 
as a practical matter, under a closed rule. 
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The original bill setting up this program, 
as I recall, and the extensions in 1953 
and 1954 were considered under closed 
rules. Nobody seemed to object at that 
time; as a matter of fact, both the ma- 
jority and minority members of the Ways 
and Means Committee came before the 
Rules Committee and joined in the usual 
request that that committee makes of 
the Rules Committee for a closed rule. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
statement is absolutely correct; it has 
always been understood and accepted. 
And I might make the further observa- 
tion that as I sit here and see men from 
New England and other sections in the 
North rise and say they are going to vote 
against ordering the previous question I 
wonder if they realize that if the pre- 
vious question is voted down they are 
faced with having a quota on imports of 
oil voted into the bill. They are going 
to be faced with that. If they are 
against the rule, they should vote for 
the previous question and then vote 
against the rule. 

It is my belief that the rule ought to 
be adopted, because it has been the cus- 
tom and the practice without regard to 
which party has been in control to con- 
sider bills such as this under closed rules. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
minority leader. 

Mr. MARTIN. Has the gentleman 
from Virginia ever known of a tax or a 
tariff bill that was not considered under 
the same type of rule? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have just 
stated that it has been the uniform prac- 
tice since I have been on the Rules Com- 
mittee, and I have been on it many years. 
That is done as a matter of practical 
necessity. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio, and then I must 
decline to yield further. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman 
will agree, I think, that in 1951 the same 
type of bill was brought up under an 
open rule. . 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I believe that 
is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to talk about the 
practical situation and the reason why 
the rule is brought in here in this way. 
The members of the Ways and Means 
Committee know it, the Members of the 
House who have been here for some 
years know it. If you bring a bill of this 
type in and permit as many amendments 
as could be offered from every section of 
the country, to suit the special need of 
every district, by the time you got 
through with the bill you would have it 
loaded down with so many amendments 
you would have to recommit it to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Now, that is the practical situation and 
it is a practical situation. I am told that 
there are some 350,000 items subject to 
the tariff law, which means if you car- 
ried the thing to its ultimate absurdity 
there could be 350,000 amendments of- 
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fered to this bill. Many of them would 
probably be voted up. 

What are you going to do? There 
seems to be some intimation here that 
maybe the Ways and Means Committee 
is arbitrary about this matter and wants 
to govern the House or rule the House. 
There has been the same intimation that 
the Rules Committee wants to do the 
same thing, that the Rules Committee 
wants to run the House. Let me say, and 
I think this ought to be said once and 
for all, that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee cannot do anything to this House 
that a majority of the House does not 
want done. The Rules Committee also 
cannot do anything to this House that a 
majority of the House does not want 
done. 

What the Ways and Means Committee 
does and what the Rules Committee does 
is that on the best judgment that we 
have, considering all the practicalities 
of the situation, we present to you our 
recommendation, a recommendation that 
as a practical matter this bill should be 
handled in this manner. If the House 
does not like it, if a majority of the 
House does not want it, you do not 
have to take it, you can vote it down. 
But that is the democratic way of doing 
it, that is the way the rules of the House 
provide it shall be done. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I want to confirm 
what the gentleman has said as to the 
practice in the past, He has referred to 
the immediate past 2 years during which 
on this side we had the responsibility, 
and I had the responsibility as the 
majority leader. If my memory serves 
me right, in the Republican 80th Con- 
gress when we extended the Reciprocal 
Trade Act we likewise had a closed rule. 
I also agree with the gentleman that 
experience has indicated that that is the 
proper way to proceed. Certainly, 
speaking for myself, we followed that 
practice when I had the responsibility 
and I am not going to be inconsistent 
now and reverse my position because at 
the moment the responsibility has 
shifted to the other side. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. The Mem- 
bers of the House may be surprised, I 
suppose, when I say that I shall vote for 
the closed rule. Last year when I had 
a desperate fight on tax revision and 
other legislation, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER] 
was in the minority, I asked him to 
cooperate with me for a tight rule to 
get that legislation through. He did it. 
I told him I would reciprocate. I am 
doing that on this legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man from New York confirms what I 
have said that he and the minority mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
appeared before the Rules Committee 
with the majority members of the Ways 
and Means Committee and recommended 
this type of rule which is the customary 


type of rule in connection with bills of 
this kind, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I appeared 
before the House Rules Committee on 
Tuesday in opposition to the granting of 
a closed rule on H. R. 1, and I am ob- 
jecting to a closed rule today. Such a 
rule deprives the membership of the op- 
portunity to work its will upon a piece 
of legislation that is of the most vital 
importance to our country. Time after 
time, we Members who represent dis- 
tricts in which are located chemical 
plants, glass plants, pottery plants, and 
coalmines have spoken about the serious 
problems confronting those industries. 
We have begged and pleaded and impor- 
tuned for recognition of the disastrous 
conditions which prevail in many areas, 
and our efforts have been in vain. As 
a consequence, I believe, and I know 
that my belief is shared by others, that 
the only way relief and protection will 
be given to our domestic industries and 
the American people will be by sheer 
force of numbers in amending the bill 
that is before us. We can only do this 
under an open rule which will permit us 
to go over the bill piece by piece and 
word by word and amend it in such a 
way that the escape clause will no longer 
be a joke as it has been under the pre- 
vailing setup. We must not dare, in the 
face of critical world conditions, to per- 
mit the continued destruction of our 
domestic industries. 

The present Trade Agreements Act 
does not expire until June. We have 
ample time in which to study this legis- 
lation. We are not facing an immedi- 
ate deadline, and it behooves us to as- 
sume the responsibility which is ours un- 
der the Constitution. 

I urge the Members of this House to 
take a firm stand against a closed rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 178, nays 207, not voting 49, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 8 
YEAS—178 

Addonizio Cannon Pountain 
Albert Celler Frazier 
Alger Chase Frelinghuysen 
Allen, Calif. Christopher Friedel 
Allen, Ii. Church Gary 
Anfuso Cooley Gathings 
Arends Cooper Gordon 
Ashley Coudert Gregory 
Avery Cramer Griffiths 
Ayres Crumpacker Gubser 
Bass, N. H Cunningham Hagen 
Bass, Tenn. Curtis, Mass. Hale 
Bates Davidson Haley 
Bennett, Fla. Deane Halleck 
Blatnik Delaney Harden 
Boggs Derounian Hardy 
Boland Diggs Harris 
Bolling Dingell Harrison, Nebr, 
Bolton, Dol Harrison, Va. 

Frances P. Dolliver Harvey 
Bonner Dondero Hayworth 
Bowler Donovan Herlong 
Boyle Dorn, N. X. Heselton 
Brooks, La. Dur Hinshaw 
Brooks. Tex. Evins Holifield 
Brown, Ga. Fallon Holmes 
Brownson Fascell Holtzman 
Broyhill Fine Hope 
Byrnes, Wis. Ford Hull 
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Ikard 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo, 
Karsten 
Kelly, N. T. 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 


Alexander 

Andersen, 
H. Carl 

Andresen, 


Martin 
Matthews 
Merrow 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr, 
Mills 
Morano 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murray, II. 
Murray, Tenn. 
Norrell 
O'Brien, Tl, 
O'Hara, III. 
O'Neill 


Mollohan 
Morgan 

Moss 
Mumma 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Wicholson 
Norblad 
O'Brien, N. T. 
O Hara, Minn. 
O'Konski 
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Rutherford 

St. George 
Schwenget 
Scott 

Sheehan 
Sheppard 

Sikes 

Simpson, III. 
Smith, Miss, 
Smith, Va. 
Springer 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson, N. J, 
Thompson, Tex, 


Wigglesworth 
Williams, N. J. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wright 
Younger 


. Zablocki 


Zelenko 


Scudder 
Selden 


Withrow 
Wolverton 
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NOT VOTING—49 


Belcher Hays, Ark, Morrison 
Bentley Hébert Powell 
Bolton, Hess Prouty 
Oliver P. Hill Radwan 
Buckley Hillings Reece, Tenn. 
Budge Hoeven Shelley 
Chiperfield Horan Short 
Clevenger Jackson Sieminski 
Cole Johnson, Calif. Siler 
Davis, Tenn, Judd Smith, Wis. 
Dawson ə Kean Spence 
Dempsey Kearns Talle 
Eberharter McConnell Wainwright 
Ellsworth McGregor Wolcott 
Gamble Mack, Wash. Yates 
Garmatz Mailliard Young 
George Meader 


So the previous question was not 
ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Hess against. 

Mr. Shelley for, with Mr. Dempsey against. 

Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Short against. 

Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Johnson of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Kean for, with Mr. Cole against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Reese of Ten- 
nessee against. 


Until further notice: 

. Spence with Mr. Bentley. 

Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Chiperfleld. 
Yates with Mr. McConnell. 

. Sieminski with Mr. Mailliard. 

Powell with Mr. Oliver P. Bolton. 
Dawson of Illinois with Mr. Horan. 
Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Meader. 
Buckley with Mr. Ellsworth. 
Eberharter with Mr. Jackson. 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON, Mr. 
PASSMAN, and Mr. BROOKS of Lou- 
isiana changed their vote from “nay” 
to “yea. ” 

Mr. MILLER of California changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brown of Ohio: 
Strike out all after the resolving clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That upon the adoption of this resolution 
it shall be in order to move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to 
extend the authority of the President to 
enter into trade agreements under section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
and for other purposes. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed 2 days, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion, except one 
motion to recommit.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, the amendment which I 
have offered simply provides for an open 
rule which will permit the time on the 
bill not to exceed 2 days of general 
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debate. It is exactly the same sort of 
rule as the one we had before us except 
it strikes out the gag or closed rule 
portion. 

The adoption of this amendment will 
permit the House to work its will and 
to offer any amendment that is germane 
to H. R. 1 when it is considered under 
the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Actually this is the same 
as the 1951 rule. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. This is prac- 
tically the same as the 1951 rule. It is 
anopenrule. The 1951 rule, if I remem- 
ber correctly, provided for 5 hours of 
general debate. The amendment I have 
offered permits the time on the bill not 
to exceed 2 days of general debate. 

Mr. FLOOD. Outside of that, it is the 
usual rule? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Outside of that 
it is the usual open rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
going to yield time? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I have no re- 
quests for time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Virginia require time? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not 
know that I desire to say very much 
about it except that as a practical matter 
I feel the bill should be considered under 
the closed rule. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Ohio yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
if we are going to open this up to gen- 
eral amendments under the 5-minute 
rule, it would be hardly necessary to 
have as much as 2 days of debate. I 
was wondering if the gentleman would 
not be willing to cut general debate and 
get on to the final matter of amending 
this bill which, unless I am very much 
3 will take you a good many 

ays. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If the gentle- 
man desires, I am perfectly willing to 
accept an amendment to reduce general 
debate to 1 day or to have 5 hours of 
general debate. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would sug- 
gest the amendment that we reduce it 
to 1 day of general debate. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to amend my 
amendment by inserting “5 hours” in- 
stead of 2 days. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Har- 
RIS). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man has yielded me a half hour? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman a total of 30 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
Speaker, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House on this last vote has done a most 
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unusual thing and under the circum- 
stances a very dangerous thing. If the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] is adopted and 
we go into the Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of offering and consid- 
ering amendments, I wonder what kind 
of situation some Members who are in- 
terested in certain amendments are 
going to find themselves in from the 
practical standpoint? You may get your 
amendment on and then you would feel 
compelled to vote for whatever came out 
of the Committee of the Whole even 
though there were a dozen amendments 
adopted that you seriously objected to. 

Only once in the history of the House 
in 42 years in my memory has a bill 
of this kind and character been consid- 
ered except under a closed rule. How 
long it is going to take, how far afield 
you will go, I do not know. There are 
some people who are against any kind 
of reciprocal-trade arrangements. It is 
perfectly proper that they should vote 
for an open rule and cripple the bill 
just as much as they can. But if a 
closed rule is adopted, they will have the 
opportunity to vote on a motion to re- 
commit which may be substantive and 
they can register themselves at that time. 
But to proceed in this fashion, in my 
opinion, is a great mistake. 

Let me tell you something about the 
labor situation. Everybody. wants labor 
employed at good hours, at reasonable 
wages; but suppose we do not trade with 
the rest of the world. Money does not 
cross the ocean to balance trade between 
country and country; it is surplus goods 
for surplus goods. And, we are no longer 
a debtor nation; we are the great cred- 
itor nation of the world. We are no 
longer a small producing nation; we are 
the greatest surplus-producing nation 
upon the face of the earth, and we have 
got to have it so that we can trade freely 
with the rest of the world, or our fac- 
tories will close and more thousands 
upon thousands of laboring men will be 
turned out of their jobs just because we 
refused to trade goods for goods with 
them. 

We are living in a complex civiliza- 
tion. We are the leaders of the world as 
a democracy. We have been challenged 
for the leadership o2 the world, and we 
must assume it and carry it out, or nei- 
ther the United States of America nor 
any other place will be a fit place to live. 
We are the strongest nation upon the 
face of the earth from an economic 
standpoint, and we have become that be- 
cause we have traded with the other na- 
tions of the world. 

So, as an old friend to all of you, as 
a lover of the House of Representatives 
and its procedures, I ask you to vote down 
this amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. If we vote down the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown] that will bring the vote 
upon the rule as it was adopted by the 
committee; will it not? 

Mr. RAYBURN. On the original rule, 
that is correct, and I think that is the 
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proper procedure, and then everyone can 
vote as he thinks best and according 
to his conscience. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the greatest respect for our distinguished 
Speaker, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. RAYBURN]. He has been here 42 
years, and I have been here only 30 years. 
But this is not the situation as he por- 
trays it so far as I am concerned. This 
is a fine opportunity for the House to 
work its will. Many of you Members 
here have stood up many times and said, 
“I am against a gag rule.” Now is the 
time for you to work it out. How can 
vou do it? What can you do here? You 
can pass the motion made by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown], and then 
we can go to work. There will not be 
more than 4 or 5 amendments offered. 
You Members who represent the textile 
industry can get together; you men who 
represent the coal industry can get to- 
gether, and you others who have been 
sadly abused can get together and offer 
your amendments, and we can adopt 
them or vote them down. Then you will 
have had a chance. 

The thing for you to do is to support 
this amendment and let us go to work 
and get something done which we can do 
ourselves. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boccs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
vinced that before we vote on this 
amendment that every Member of this 
body should thoroughly understand ex- 
actly what we are doing. If the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
prevails, it means that for the first time 
in many, many years we will attempt to 
write on the floor of this body a tariff bill. 
It means that the various groups and in- 
terests who for one reason or another 
feel that they have been aggrieved will 
do just exactly what my distinguished 
friend from Ohio said a moment ago; 
they will get together and then have the 
finest exhibition of logrolling that we 
have had in this body in many, many 
a year. 

If we want to do that, all good and 
proper. But I should like to address 
myself first to ray colleagues from the 
South. To me it is fantastic that in our 
great section of the country, where we 
must export 60 percent of our rice, 40 
percent of our tobacco, 30 percent of our 
cotton, where our economy is closely 
tied in with the trade of our Nation with 
other nations of the world, that we 
should lend ourselves to this proposal 

which can only mean in the ultimate 
the scuttling of the Trade Agreements 
Act; because that is what is involved 
here. 

Insofar as my good friends on the left 
are concerned, I find myself in the posi- 
tion of speaking for the program of the 
President of the United States. What is 
the history of this legislation? Two 
years ago the President said, “Let us 
study the matter.” We continued the 
trade-agreements program for 1 year. 
Thereupon we gave him the authority 
and the power to create a commission, 
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which was created, and known as the 
Randall Commission. That Commission 
was made up of Members of this body, 
of the other body, and of the public at 
large. That Commission reported back 
to the Congress of the United States and 
made its recommendations, last year. 

Thereupon, in March of last year, the 
President of the United States transmit- 
ted a message to this body embodying 
substantially the recommendations of 
that Commission. They were not con- 
sidered at that time by the Ways and 
Means Committee, but we instead adopt- 
ed another continuing resolution for 
1 year. 

At the beginning of this session, the 
first economic message of the President 
of the United States dealt with this pro- 
gram. He called it a moderate program. 
Believe me, it is a moderate program. 
Many people have recommended that we 
extend trade agreements for at least 5 
years. Many, including those who stud- 
ied the program on the President’s own 
Commission, have felt that the escape 
clause and the peril point were too 
broad, not too thin, as some contend. 

So we continued that language, with 
additional safeguards. Now by a series 
of, shall I call them concerted ac- 
tions—one industry collaborating or get- 
ting together or logrolling, or whatever 
you want to call it, with another, in 
order to influence a majority of the 
Members of this body to defeat the 
President’s program—they want to send 
a message out to the world that we are 
turning the clock back and are abandon- 
ing the reciprocal-trade program. 

I hope the House will vote no“ on this 
proposal. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, with ref- 
erence to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], I should 
like to say that if the gentleman were 
frank with you he would tell you that 
the State of Louisiana has an import 
quota on Puerto Rican and Cuban sugar. 
He ceased to be a free trader back in 
1934. He is a high protectionist now. 
And he is accusing me and other people 
here who want a chance of some little 
protection of their own, of being high 
protectionists. I think that is all I need 
to say about the gentleman’s remarks. 

It is with regret that I have to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the re- 
marks of our beloved Speaker. But let 
me remind the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], whom we 
have highly honored for many years, 
that we handled this same legislation 
under an open rule in 1951. I offered, 
and we approved, the so-called escape- 
clause provision that Mr. Dulles and 
other people justified before the com- 
mittee, and said, when asked about it, 
that they thought it should remain in 
the legislation. There is nothing wrong 
with the escape clause. The only 
trouble with it is that the Tariff Com- 
mission and the State Department and 
the President have gone about it to see 
that the escape clause is not carried out 
by circumventing the Tariff Commission. 

I can assure the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas that not over 4 or 5 
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amendments will be offered to this legis- 
lation when we go into the Committee 
of the Whole. We want the escape 
clause clarified. We want an opportun- 
ity to decide whether we are going to 
have an import quota on residual oil to 
protect the coal industry. There are 
perhaps 1 or 2 more major amendments 
that will be offered, but I can assure you 
that will be the limit of it. So do not 
let them drive you into undoing what 
you have just done. You decided by 
your vote when you beat the motion for 
the previous question that you wanted to 
open this up to give all Members an 
opportunity to offer amendments to the 
bill. You are doing that now, and you 
will do it when you adopt the substitute 
resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown], which is exactly the 
s rule under which we operated in 

I am willing to trust my colleagues of 
the House. If we from West Virginia 
cannot win an import quota on residual 
oil, we will take our licking, as we always 
have in the past. This is not the first 
time we have asked for these things. 
All I am asking you is that you give us 
the chance to present our plea before 
the House. If we cannot convince you 
of the merits of the case, then do other- 
wise. In the meantime, stand firm. 
Let us go through with what we have 
started. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Why 
not amend the rule and confine it to 
amendments that were offered before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
have the House vote on that, instead of 
having a number of amendments offered 
that were not even considered by the 
Committee on Ways and Means? I re- 
peat, let us amend the rule so that only 
those amendments can be offered that 
were considered by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the greatest respect for the Speaker of 
the House. I do not believe that since 
I have been here I have differed with him 
more than once or twice. I not only 
have great respect for him but I hesitate 
to oppose him on the floor; but I feel 
that I should make clear my opposition 
to this rule. However, I have supported 
the reciprocal trade agreements program 
in the past. I still think we ought to 
support it. 

I have great respect and admiration 
too for the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] who is follow- 
the illustrious Cordell Hull of his State. 

However, now that it has come home 
to me that this peril point and the escape 
clause are insufficient to protect those 
industries that are threatened actually 
with destruction, I simply cannot go 
along unless this bill is changed so as to 
make effective those clauses that were in- 
tended to protect industries that were 
about to be destroyed. 

I went before the Committee on Ways 
and Means and very frankly told them of 
my fears for the textile industry in the 
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South. In their wisdom they did not 
see fit to strengthen the protective 
clauses. The only thing I am interested 
in here now is strengthening these 
clauses that will protect our industries. 
I shall not offer any amendment, and I 
hope no one else is going to offer an 
amendment to exempt the textile indus- 
try or any other. All I am interested in 
here is in strengthening these clauses so 
that if this industry or any other indus- 
try is threatened, as I believe the textile 
industry is, by the importation of textiles 
from Japan made by cheap labor where 
the wage scale is about 13% cents an 
hour as compared with our wage scale 
in America of $1.32 an hour. If you will 
do that, I promise you so far as I am 
concerned, I will not offer or support any 
amendment to exempt any special indus- 
try. The only thing I am interested in 
is making these clauses effective, and the 
only way we can do that, as I see it, is to 
make the recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission final in these cases. The 
executive department has set up what is 
called a Committee on Reciprocity Infor- 
mation. The purpose of that commit- 
tee is to gather information which will 
enable the President to contradict what 
the Tariff Commission has told him in 
its findings. It is set up for that pur- 
pose. In only 2 cases out of 10, as I re- 
call, has the President followed the rec- 
ommendations of the Tariff Commission. 
I say that we ought to stick to our vote 
and I ask you to vote for this motion 
offered by the gentleman. from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. FLYNT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I am some- 
what reluctant to take the floor at this 
time, but in fairness to the men and 
women who are employed in every in- 
dustry in America, I feel I must do so. 
The district which I have the honor to 
represent is a large textile district, but 
I would take the same position I am 
now taking if there were not an indus- 
trial plant anywhere in that district to- 
day. The position I take is one which 
I think is fair. I think it is honorable, 
and I certainly think it is American. 
I certainly yield to our distinguished 
Speaker in number of years of service 
for he was a Member of this House be- 
fore I was born but I do not yield to the 
Speaker or any other Member of this 
House in my devotion to America and to 
men and women of America who work 
for a living. On this last vote which 
was just taken, I think every Member of 
the House knew the issue which was 
being voted upon. It was to obtain the 
right of the Members of the House to 
once again assume the sovereignty of 
the legislative body, which we are. This 
bill, H. R. 1, is favored in principle by 
all of us. All of us are for it in prin- 
ciple. I know that every Member of the 
Georgia delegation is for it in principle. 
I know I am for the basic principle of 
reciprocal trade, but I am not for this 
rule, any other rule, or any piece of 
legislation which would yield the sover- 
eign authority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the executive branch of the 
Government or some international con- 
ference at Geneva. The House of Rep- 
resentatives must assert its own sover- 
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eignty in matters of legislation and 
particularly on matters which are close 
as they were in the Committee on Ways 
and Means which reported out this bill. 
Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this rule 
in its present form, and I ask the Mem- 
bers of the House to have the courage to 
stand fast on the position Which they 
have just taken. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my good friend, the gentleman 
from Ohio, for permitting me to have 4 
minutes. I want to say I listened to your 
remarks with a great deal of interest and 
with a great deal of respect. Also to my 
very good friend, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin]. I might 
say to you both that your years in this 
House—your experience, eminently 
qualifies you to present to us your think- 
ing on legislative proposals, and that I 
have a very high regard and deep respect 
for your judgment. However, it is quite 
evident today, from the action that the 
House has taken, that we, representing 
the various districts throughout the 
United States intend to recapture some 
of the things that rightfully belong to 
us, and that is protection of American 
industry and its workers. This vote to- 
day is evidence that the House is not 
satisfied with the present setup and it is 
regrettable that we have to resort to the 
technique we have to secure recognition 
and consideration from those who are 
handling these reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments. These reciprocal trade pro- 
grams should work both ways. Those 
handling these programs seemingly have 
an utter disregard for the problems of 
our respective districts and the industries 
upon which they depend for their ex- 
istence. You might appeal to them but 
they pay little or no attention to your 
appeals. It seems they are just inter- 
ested in seeing how they can develop and 
protect the economic and industrial 
areas all over the world but not those 
back home. When we come to them 
with a problem, such as cutting back the 
heavy imports, well, a study is being 
made and a report will be submitted rela- 
tive to coal, oil, and gas, but we still are 
waiting on the report from the Cabinet 
Commission headed by Arthur Flem- 
ming. Let me say that my State, the 
great State of Pennsylvania, is having 
the toughest time of its life for its very 
industrial existence. Today the Penn- 
sylvania grade crude field is producing 
only 40,000 barrels of oil, which is a 
trifling amount in a Nation producing 
6 % million barrels a day; we are fighting 
for our very existence in the petroleum 
industry. Hundreds of people are gain- 
fully employed in the industry. Con- 
tinual heavy imports will affect these 
employees. We have 80,000 wells pro- 
ducing 40,000 barrels of oil, or about 
one-half a barrel per well per day. We 
have to compete with the wells in Vene- 
zuela that produce several thousand bar- 
rels a day which is tough competition. 
Certainly we are entitled to some pro- 
tection from this form of competition. 
For instance in 1947, they were import- 
ing some 350,000 barrels a day and today 
they are up to 1,200,000 barrels a day. 
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So it is about time to cut back on these 
imports so the American independent 
producer can exist. This whole pro- 
gram should be developed so that the 
American workingman and the Ameri- 
can people have an opportunity to live. 
Each year our own national produc- 
tion of oil goes down and imports go up. 
If we are suddenly catapulted into an 
emergency, if our supplies are shut off 
from Venezuela and Iran, we would be 
in a very serious position. Today we 
are killing the ambition of our people 
to increase our production of oil. The 
other day I received a book about an inch 
thick on the development of a South 
American country. I was surprised at 
the work and study that went into pub- 
lishing such a volume. Nobody pub- 
lishes a book on the deplorable conditions 
in the coal industry or what we can do 
and how we can do it, to afford relief in 
the distressed coal areas existing in 
Pennsylvania and the other coalfields 
of the various States. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GAVIN] 
has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I fully 
agree with the splendid remarks made 
by our beloved and distinguished Speak- 
er with respect to the question now pre- 
sented to this House for consideration. 

I would like to give my colleagues the 
benefit of a few facts, especially with 
respect to the cotton textile industry 
about which some have spoken here to- 
day. The fact is that we export ten 
times more cotton textiles than we im- 
port. The facts show that in 1953 our 
cotton textile production was 10 billion 
Square yards, Of that amount we ex- 
ported 600 million square yards and we 
imported only 50 million square yards, 
That is an illustration of the facts that 
prevail with respect to this legislation. 

Your Committee on Ways and Means 
gave thorough and careful consideration 
to all of the facts that were available and 
presented, and we have presented this 
legislation for your consideration. 

I strongly urge that the motion of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], be 
voted down and then that we vote for 
the rule presented here by the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think it would be 
well to clarify the parliamentary situa- 
tion: If the motion of the gentleman 
from Ohio is voted down then we still 
have a vote on the rule, 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. And just one other point: The 
Secretary of Labor appearing before our 
committee stated that 444 million jobs 
in this country are involved in our for- 
eign trade. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Ohio yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. For a parlia- 
mentary inquiry only. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Was the gentleman’s 
motion in the form of a substitute or 
an amendment? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It, of course, 
was an amendment to the rule. The gen- 
tleman I think knows that. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. DIES]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I regret to 
find myself in disagreement with the 
distinguished leadership of the House. 
I concede that it would be easier to gag 
ourselves and escape the responsibility 
which is placed upon us by the Consti- 
tution, but I believe that we can trust 
ourselves better than we can trust any 
agency of this Government. If we can- 
not trust ourselves, we cannot trust some 
agency of this Government. 

I believe the House will exercise great 
restraint and good judgment in deciding 
the various issues which will be pre- 
sented in the course of the debate and 
the amendments to the bill, As for me, 
I am tired of this argument that we 
ought to delegate power to someone else 
because we cannot trust ourselves to dis- 
charge the responsibility which under 
the law we owe this country. 

I voted for the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram from the beginning, but I believe 
it has been abused. I believe they have 
failed to take into account the will of 
the Congress as expressed in the act. I 
think there have been many injustices 
and I believe the whole question should 
be opened to the House. We ought to 
consider the arguments, be guided by 
the facts, and do that which is in the 
best interests of the country. 

Mr, GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. As it stands now, the 
Reciprocal Trade Act is a one-way street. 
What we should do is to make it a two- 
way street to protect the bread and 
butter of the American worker in com- 
petition with the rest of the world. 

Mr. DIES. I agree with the gentle- 
man. We have passed through a period 
of internationalism until some people 
think more about what will happen to 
the Hottentots than what will happen to 
our own people. I think charity ought 
to begin at home. I am still an old- 
fashioned American who believes that we 
ought to consider first the interest of our 
country. I think some people in our 
country are suffering as a result of un- 
fair competition and the importation of 
the products of cheap pauper labor. 

I want to hear the facts. If the pro- 
ponents of an amendment fail to support 
their position with logic and with argu- 
ment and with facts, I will be against it, 
but I think the time has come when the 
membership has to face the responsibil- 
ity we owe the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have played an active part 
in the Committee on Ways and Means 
as we listened to the dozens upon 
dozens of witnesses who came in front of 
that committee either speaking for 
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H. R. 1 or opposing it. I suggested 
awhile ago that the controlling factor 
which every person who appeared in 
front of that committee—and I am 
going to make no exceptions—was the 
interest of that Member of Congress or 
that other individual in what was good 
for his congressional district or what 
was good for his industry or his busi- 
ness. That applies to the man who is a 
Member of Congress or to the man en- 
gaged in exporting or importing or the 
man who manufactures largely for the 
trade here at home. I do not consider 
that selfishness. I consider that the 
American way of conducting business; 
to look after your own, to take care of 
the people in your own town, within 
your own congressional district, and Iam 
not a bit surprised when a Member of 
Congress stands up here and says that 
the little business, if you please, in his 
congressional district has not been able 
to get the relief which he knows is 
needed for that industry and for that 
district. 

Frankly, it is ridiculous to have some- 
body come from a Government agency 
and tell a committee of this Congress 
that there is no unemployment in my 
congressional district or in your district, 
that there is no industry in your district 
which is badly affected by the importa- 
tion of goods coming in here too cheaply. 
It is foolish on their part, it is unrealis- 
tic and to you who know differently it is 
just absurd, so absurd in fact that given 
the opportunity which you had a few 
minutes ago to speak up and say aioud 
and publicly: “What I want to do is to 
protect the jobs in my congressional dis- 
trict” you did so, 

Now it is being suggested that having 
marched up the hill you will turn around 
and march down again, that having 
made a record which someone can look 
at and say: “You voted to protect the 
business of your congressional district, 
you made that record,” now you are 
going to walk down the hill again. I do 
not believe you will do that. 

Consequently I ask you to support the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 
What would be the consequences of sup- 
porting the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio? In the first 
place, the chairman in charge of the 
legislation will be the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee. This 
is my first opportunity as a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee to ex- 
press a word with respect to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], who 
conducted the hearings in which I think 
I played an important part. He con- 
ducted those hearings fairly and he im- 
pressed me. So I went around to his 
office after the hearings closed and said 
to him as directly as I could: “Mr. 
Cooper, I want to compliment you upon 
the fair and diligent way in which the 
hearings were conducted.” 

On the Republican side of the aisle is 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
REED] than whom there is no fairer 
Member of Congress to be in charge of 
the legislation. Both of these gentle- 
men are long experienced in the legisla- 
tive processes, Each of those gentle- 
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men knows that we can handle this legis- 
lation, giving every Member of Congress 
the right to be heard in a constructive 
manner, not rising to suggest dozens or 
hundreds of little amendments, about 
which you have heard this afternoon, 
but in the 5 hours of general debate to 
gradually evolve certain categories in 
which certain amendments will fall and 
which will be acted on by the House in 
the Committee of the Whole under the 
guidance of the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

There will be constructive legislation 
come out of that on problems of greatest 
importance to your congressional dis- 
tricts. You owe it to the people of your 
district to know exactly what goes on 
and not have some committee, and I am 
referring to my own committee, write 
this legislation behind closed doors. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman will re- 
call that in 1951 we had an open rule 
on a similar piece of legislation. Can 
the gentleman tell the House how long 
it took to consider that piece of legis- 
lation? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. 
Really, I cannot recall so far as the facts 
are concerned, I recollect I had a part 
in it, as did many others. I think we did 
it in one day, maybe 2 days, whatever 
it was. 

Let me tell you this: In that bill to 
which the gentleman refers we passed 
on the floor the escape clause on the 
motion of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Barkey] and the peril-point 
provision, which are the only two pieces 
of legislation in the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act that give any relief 
whatever. I wish you would listen to 
this. The escape clause and the peril 
point are the only sections in the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act which give 
any possibility of hope to a business- 
man who suffers today, and that was 
written right here on the floor, and that 
is one of the categories where we must 
do something, namely, by improving the 
escape clause, if we are going to protect 
industry back home. 

Mr. COLMER. I think it rather im- 
portant to clarify that. The gentle- 
man’s recollection is that it was one day. 
Would the gentleman say that it was 
not more than 2 days? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. It 
makes no difference. It was done here 
on the floor in an open meeting, a result 
openly arrived at and satisfactory to 
everybody. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield in an effort to answer 
the question? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Like the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio, it 
called for 5 hours of general debate. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Let 
me put it this way: What we did that day 
gave the one and only way for relief to 
a business or the man who lost his job as 
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the result of too low a tariff, and we did 
that here on the floor, and we should 
improve it in this legislation before us 
now. 

Someone suggested that this amend- 
ment should be changed, that only 
amendments could be considered which 
were considered by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. It would not be satis- 
factory to limit amendments to those 
considered by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, because, as a matter of fact, 
we were forced to move very rapidly, and 
amendments of importance were not of- 
fered in that committee. 

No, gentlemen. Under the guidance 
of these two distinguished gentlemen, 
the chairman and the former chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, I 
know that this House can and will rise 
to its responsibility and will perfect leg- 
islation properly amending and extend- 
ing the reciprocal trade-agreement pro- 
gram. 

I believe in the reciprocal method of 
making agreements. I am opposed to 
the kind of agreements which we have 
been making, particularly as they have 
been treated by foreign countries. Do 
you know that there are more restric- 
tions against free trade today, more re- 
strictions today, than there were back 
in 1932 when we started this so-called 
reciprocal trade-agreement program? 
And, we have traded away the high tar- 
iffs we had in that day; but the other 
countries have imposed barriers after 
having implied or agreed that they would 
not do so. 

So, gentlemen, it requires a far higher 
degree of Yankee trading—which is what 
we were told the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment provided for, Yankee trading—we 
require a far higher degree of Yankee 
trading than we have had at any time in 
the past. 

I urge that the House adjust itself to 
this problem and adopt the amendments 
which will give protection to American 
industry and the American farmer who 
needs protection if he is to maintain a 
market here at home first and after that 
have a market abroad to sell his produce. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not take the time 
of the House but for a very few moments. 
The situation which confronts us is 
simply this, as I understand it. The 
House has voted down the previous ques- 
tion on the rule as it came from the 
Committee on Rules. By that action it 
made it possible to amend the rule. I 
am convinced that the House took the 
action it did in voting down the previous 
question because of a desire on the part 
of a majority of the House to have an 
open rule and an opportunity to offer 
amendments to H. R. 1 and have them 
considered on the floor of the House in 
the usual manner. 

Now as I understand the situation, if 
the amendment which I have offered, an 
amendment which simply provides for 
an open rule in the usual manner with 5 
hours of debate, should be voted down, 
then the rule remains exactly as it was 
when it was introduced; it remains a 
closed or a gag rule. The question will 
then arise as to whether or not the House 
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which just a few minutes ago voted down 
the previous question, thereby indicating 
its desire to have an open rule, wants 
to turn around and march down the hill 
again and vote for a closed or gag rule as 
it was in its original form. 

For the purpose of clarifying the situa- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I should like to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I should like 
te ask the Chair whether or not, if this 
amendment is voted down, the question 
will then arise on the adoption of the 
original rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair answered 
that question when he had the floor, 
when the question was asked by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MAR- 
TIN]. That is the situation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I under- 
stood the reason for the opposition to 
the gentleman’s amendment to be that 
the Members of the House did not have 
the ability to write an amendment; is 
that correct? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not know 
why the opposition arose. But certainly 
the House did express its will in voting 
down the previous question. Certainly 
it did indicate to every thoughtful per- 
son that there was a desire here by a 
majority of the membership of this 
House to have an open rule. And it was 
for that reason that I offered this amend- 
ment. And if this amendment is adopt- 
ed, Members of the House will have an 
open rule and the opportunity to work 
their will on this bill. If the amendment 
is defeated, then the only question before 
the House will be whether the House 
wants to adopt a closed or gag rule or 
whether it wants to defeat the rule en- 
tirely and send the resolution back to the 
committee for further consideration. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to my 
colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I was a member of the 
Randall Commission. I approved its 
recommendations. I approve the gen- 
eral principles expressed in H. R. 1. But 
I do not feel that the Randall Commis- 
sion necessarily possessed all the wisdom 
in the world or that the great Committee 
on Ways and Means possesses all the 
wisdom in the world. I think this Con- 
gress is about as good as the Congress 
was in 1951, when we considered trade 
agreement extension under an open rule. 
I am supporting the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman from Ohio. I want to re- 
peat—and then I am through—that the 
only question before the House in voting 
this amendment, the only point, regard- 
less of all the oratory that has taken 
place, is whether the House wants an 
open rule or whether the House wants 
to reverse itself and go back to the closed 
or gag rule, which will prevent the Mem- 
bers of the House and other Members of 


Congress from working their will on 
H. R. 1. 
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Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. McCORMACK and Mr. BAILEY 
demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 191, nays 193, not voting £9, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 9] 

YEAS—191 
Abbitt Fenton Nelson 
Abernethy Fernandez Norblad 
Adair Fino O'Brien, N. Y. 
Alexander Fisher O'Hara, Minn. 
Andersen, Flood O’Konski 

H. Carl Flynt Osmers 
Andresen, Fogarty Os 
August H. Forand Patterson 

Andrews Forrester Perkins 
Ashmore Fulton Philbin 
Auchincloss Gavin Phillips 
Bailey Gentry Pilcher 
Baker Granahan Poff. 
Baidwin Grant Polk 
Barden Gray Rains 
Barrett Green, Pa. Reece, Tenn. 
Baumhart Gross „III. 
Beamer Gwinn Rees, Kans, 
Becker Hale Rhodes, Pa. 
Belcher Hand Rlehlman 
Bennett, Mich. Harden Riley 
Berry Hays, Ohio Roberts 
Betts Henderson Robeson, va 
Blitch Hiestand Rogers, Mass 
Bosch Hoffman, III. Sadlak 
Bow Hoffman, Mich. Saylor 
Bray Holt Schenck 
Brown, Ohio Hyde Scherer 
Buchanan James Scrivner 
Burdick Jarman Scudder 
Burleson Jenkins Seely-Brown 
Burnside Jennings Selden 
Bush Jensen Shuford 
Byrd Johansen Simpson, Pa, 
Byrne, Pa. Jonas Smith, Kans. 
Canfield Jones, N. C. Staggers 
Carlyle Kearney Steed 
Carnahan Keating Taber 
Carrigg ee Taylor 
Cederberg Kelley, Pa Teague, Calif. 
Chatham Kilday mpson, La. 
Chenoweth King, Pa Thompson, 
Chudoft Knox Mich, 
Church Laird Thomson, Wyo. 
Clark Landrum Tollefson 
Colmer Lane Tuck 
Coon Lanham Utt 
Cretella Latham Van Pelt 
Cunningham Lipscomb Van Zandt 
Curtis, Mo. McCulloch Velde 
Dague McDonough Vorys 
Davis, Ga, McIntire Vursell 
Davis, Wis. McMillan Walter 
Dawson, Utah McVey Westland 
Denton Macdonald Whitten 
Devereux Mack, II. Wickersham 
Dies n Widnall 
Dodd Merrow Williams, Miss. 
Donohue Miller, N. Y. Williams, N. Y. 
Dorn, S. C. Willis 
Dowdy Mollohan Wilson, Calif. 
Edmondson Morgan Winstead 
Elliott Moss Withrow 
Engle Mumma Wolverton 
Feighan Natcher 

NAYS—193 
Addonizio Boling Cooper 
Albert Bolton, Corbett 
Alger Frances P Coudert 
Allen, Calif. Bonner Cramer 
Allen, III. Bowler Crumpacker 
Anfuso Boykin , 
Arends Boyle Davidson 
Ashley Brooks, La Deane 
Aspinall Brooks, Tex. Delaney 
Avery Brown, Ga Derounian 
Ayres Brownson Diggs 
Bass, N. H. Broyhill Dingell 
Bass, Tenn Byrnes, Wis Dollinger 
Bates Cannon Dolliver 
Bell Celler Dondero 
Bennett, Fla. Chase Donovan 
Blatnik Chelf Dorn, N. Y. 
Boggs Christopher Doyie 
Boland Cooley Durham 
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Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Richards 
Rivers 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 


Thompson, N. J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
‘Thornberry 
Trimble 


Wier 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, N. J. 
Wilson, Ind, 
Wright 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Mallliard 


Shelley 
Short 

Siler 
Smith, Wis. 
Spence 
Talle 
Wainwright 
Watts 
Wolcott 
Yates 
Young 
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Evins Kluczynski 
Fallon Knutson 
Fascell Krueger 
Fine Lankford 
Ford LeCompte 
Fountain Lesinski 
Frazier Long 
Frelinghuysen Lovre 
Friedel McCarthy 
Gary McCormack 
Gathings McDowell 
Gordon Machrowicz 
Green, Oreg Madden 
Gregory Magnuson 
Gubser Mahon 
Hagen Marshall 
Haley Martin 
Halleck Matthews 
Hardy Metcalf 
Harris Miller, Calif. 
Harrison, Nebr. Miller, Md. 
Harrison, Va. Miller, Nebr. 
Harvey ills 
Hayworth Morano 
Herlong Moulder 
Heselton Multer 
Hinshaw Murray, III. 
Holifield Murray, Tenn, 
Holmes Nicholson 
Holtzman Norrell 
Hope O'Brien, III. 
Hosmer O'Hara, III. 
Huddleston O'Neill 
Hull Passman 
Ikard Patman 
Johnson, Wis. Pelly 
Jones, Ala. Pfost 
Jones, Mo, Pillion 
Karsten Poage 
Kelly, N. T. Preston 
Keogh Price 
Kilburn Priest 
Kilgore Quigley 
King, Calif. Rabaut 
Kirwan Ray 
Klein Reed, N. Y. 
NOT VOTING—50 
Bentley George 
Bolton, 

Oliver P. Hays, Ark, 
Buckley Hébert 
Budge Hess 
Chiperfield Hill 
Clevenger Hillings 
Cole Hoeven 
Davis, Tenn. Horan 
Dawson, III. Jackson 
Dempsey Johnson, Calif. 
Dixon Judd 
Eberharter Kean 
Ellsworth Kearns 
Fjare McConnell 
Gamble McGregor 
Garmatz Mack, Wash. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Hess for, with Mr. Hébert against. 
Mr. Dempsey for, with Mr. Dawson of Illi- 


nois against. 


Mr. Short for, with Mr. Judd against. 

Mr. Johnson of California for, with Mr. 
Morrison against. 
Mr. Cole for, with Mr. Kean against. 

Mr. Bolton for, with Mr. Powell against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Spence with Mr. McConnell. 

Mr. Shelley with Mr, Chiperfield. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Bentley. 
Mr. Buckley with Mr. Meader, 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Horan. 
Mr. Watts with Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Eberharter with Mr. Wolcott. 


Mrs. BUCHANAN changed her vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 
Mr. BELL changed his vote from “yea” 


to “nay. ” 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
may I call for a recapitulation 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks 
the vote is close enough so that there 
should be a recapitulation. 

The Clerk will call the names of those 
voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would like to 
inquire of the Speaker if my under- 
standing is correct that on recapitula- 
tion no Member can change his vote. 
The question is only how they are re- 
corded, 

The SPEAKER. That is true because 
the vote has been announced. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Upon recapitu- 
lation, if a Member finds that his vote 
has been recorded incorrectly, he cer- 
tainly has a right to correct it. 

The SPEAKER. That is the purpose 
of a recapitulation. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is what 
I thought. 

The Clerk called the names of those 
voting “yea.” 


The SPEAKER. Are there any Mem- 
bers recorded as voting yea“ who are 
incorrectly recorded? {After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will call the names of those 
voting “nay.” 

The Clerk called the names of those 
voting “nay.” 

The SPEAKER. Are there any cor- 
rections? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I inquire 
whether or not the name of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT] was 
called? 

The SPEAKER. He is not recorded. 

On recapitulation, the vote is yeas, 
191; nays, 193. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on this I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the previous question has been moved on 
the rule as originally reported by the 
Rules Committee, that being a closed 
rule; is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is the 
way it stands, the gentleman’s amend- 
ment having been defeated. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. The 
gentleman from West Virginia has asked 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will I be 
given the privilege of asking for a call of 
the roll on the adoption of the rule? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
have that privilege, if the previous ques- 
tion is ordered. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 
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Mr. BAILEY. On that, Mr. Speaker, 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 193, nays 192, not voting 49, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Alger 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, II. 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
Auchincloss 
yres 
Baldwin 
Bass, N. H. 
Bass, Tenn. 
Bennett, Fla. 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Boiton, 
Frances P. 
Bonner 
Bowler 
Boykin 
Boyle 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Brown, Ga. 
Brownson 
Broyhill 
Burleson 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cannon 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Alexander 


[Roll No, 10] 


YEAS—193 


Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 

Gary 
Gathings 
Gordon 
Gregory 
Gubser 
Hagen 

Haley 
Halleck 
Harden 
Hardy 

Harris 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Va. 
Harvey 
Hayworth 
Herlong 
Heselton 
Hinshaw 
Holifield 
Holmes 
Holtzman 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr, 
Mills 


NAYS—192 


Morano 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murray, II. 
Murray, Tenn, 
Norrell 
O'Brien, Til, 
O'Hara, III. 
O'Neill 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Pillion 
Poage 
Preston 
Price 

Priest 
Rabaut 


Rutherford 
St. George 

Schwengel 
Scott 


Sheehan 
Sheppard 

Sikes 

Simpson, III. 
Smith, Miss, 
Smith, Va. 
Springer 
Sullivan 
Teague, Tex, 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N. J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
ross 
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Hays, Ohio Minshall Schenck 
Henderson Mollohan Scherer 
Hiestand Morgan Scrivner 
Hoffman, II. Moss Scudder 
Hoffman, Mich. Mumma Seely-Brown 
Holt Natcher Selden 
Hosmer Nelson Shuford 
Huddleston Nicholson Sieminski 
de Norblad Simpson, Pa. 

James O'Brien, N. Y. Sisk 

Jarman O'Hara, Minn, Smith, Kans, 
Jenkins O’Konski Staggers 
Jennings Osmers Steed 

Jensen Patterson Taber 
Johansen Perkins Taylor 

Jonas Pfost Teague, Calif. 
Jones, N. C. Philbin ‘Thompson, 
Kearney Phillips Mich. 

Kee Pilcher Thomson, Wyo. 
Kelley, Pa. Poff Tollefson 
Kilday Polk Tuck 

King, Pa. Quigley Tumulty 
Knox Rains Utt 

Laird Reece, Tenn Van Pelt 
Landrum Reed, III Van Zandt 
Lane Rees, Kans. Velde 
Lanham Reuss Vursell 
Latham Rhodes, Pa. Walter 

Li mb Riley Westland 
McCulloch Roberts Wickersham 
McDonough Robeson, Va Widnall 
McIntire Rogers, Colo Williams, Miss. 
McMillan Rogers, Mass Williams, N. Y. 
McVey Rogers, Tex. Wilson, Calif. 
Mason Roosevelt Winstead 
Metcalf Sadlak Withrow 
Miller, N. T. Saylor Wolverton 

3 NOT VOTING—49 
Bentley Griffiths Meader 
Bolton, Hays, Ark. Morrison 
Oliver P. Hébert Powell 

Buckley Hess Prouty 
Budge Hill Radwan 
Chiperfield Hillings Shelley 
Clevenger Hoeven Short 

Cole Horan Siler 

Davis, Tenn. Jackson Smith, Wis. 
Dawson, III. Johnson, Calif. Spence 
Dempsey Judd Talle 
Eberharter Kean Vanik 
Ellsworth Kearns Wainwright 
Fjare McConnell Wolcott 
Gamble McGregor Yates 
Garmatz Mack, Wash, Young 
George Mailliard 
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So the resolution was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Hess against. 


Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Dempsey against, 


Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Short against. 


Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Johnson of Cali- 


fornia against. 
Mr. Kean for, with Mr. Cole against. 


Mr. Spence for, with Mr. Oliver P. Bolton 


against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Shelley with Mr. Bentley. 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Meader. 


Mr. Dawson of Illinois with Mr. McConnell, 


Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Horan, 
Mr. Powell with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Chiperfield. 
Mrs. Griffiths with Mr, Hoeven. 

Mr. Vanik with Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Eberharter with Mr. Ellsworth. 
Mr. Yates with Mr. McGregor. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, a 


parliamentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 


state it. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 


qualify on this vote? 
The SPEAKER. It is. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask that the well of the House be cleared. 
The SPEAKER. Members will please 


retire from the well. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 


Mr. Speaker, 
is it not necessary for each Member to 


Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 


Mr, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
are the qualifications to permit a man to 
vote? 

The SPEAKER. He must have been 
in the Hall listening but failed to hear 
his name. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. When 
his name was called? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
in the Hall and heard my name called, 
but the Clerk went on to the next name 
before I could answer. I vote “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I chal- 
lenge the vote of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HolrI ID J. He was not 
on the floor of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
West Virginia is out of order. The Chair 
always takes the word of Members. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my statement. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the floor on a point of personal 
privilege, 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the Chair 
would have to recognize the gentleman, 
but the Chair believes that he properly 
answered the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
withdraw my request, but I shall renew it 
at a later time. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, and to inform 
the House that therein will be a pro- 
posed motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make in the 
Committee of the Whole and to include 
certain material and information I may 
deem appropriate. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move. 


that the House resolve itself into the 


Committee of the Whole House on the 


State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1) to extend the au- 
thority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 1, with Mr. 
BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
general debate shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed 2 
days, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
Cooper] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr, REED]. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 40 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill em- 
bodies the trade agreements recommen- 
dations of the President and it has been 
listed by the Speaker as the first major 
piece of legislation to be considered by 
the House. 

The bill would continue from June 12, 
1955, until June 30, 1958, the President’s 
authority to enter into trade agreements. 
Under present law, his authority ends 
on June 12, 1955. 

In addition to extending the Presi- 
dent’s authority to enter trade agree- 
ments, the President would be authorized 
by the bill to negotiate tariff reductions 
by any one of three alternative methods, 
which may not be used cumulatively: 

First, the President would be author- 
ized to reduce by a total of 15 percent 
tariff rates existing on July 1, 1955, in 
stages of not more than 5 percent in 
each of the 3 years of the extension of 
his authority. Describing this author- 
ity in another way, it would mean that 
the President would be authorized to ar- 
rive at a rate which is 85 percent of the 
rate existing on July 1, 1955. Under this 
15-percent authority, the President could 
not make any decrease after June 30, 
1958, with one minor exception, having 
to do with cases where the President 
has initiated the reductions under this 
provision but there has been a nullifica- 
tion due to some other action on his 
part—such as escape-clause relief, or 
there has been legislation enacted by the 
Congress which temporarily nullifies the 
reduction. In using this authority, the 
President cannot put into effect a suc- 
cessive step in the up to not more than 5 
percent per year reductions until after 
the previous step has been in effect for 
at least 12 months. This authority is 
not contained in existing law. 

A second alternative would permit the 
President to reduce duties by not more 
than 50 percent of the rate prevailing 
on January 1, 1945, only in the case of 
products which are normally not im- 
ported, or are normally imported into 
the United States in negligible quan- 
tities.. This, in effect, is a limitation on 
the authority now granted the Presi- 
dent, because at the present time the 
President can reduce rates of duty by 
50 percent of what they were on January 
1, 1945, without any limitation as to 
whether or not the products are being 
imported into the United States. In the 
case of negotiations which have already 
been announced and in which Japan will 
be a party, the President would under 
the bill be authorized to reduce rates of 
duty by 50 percent of those existing on 
January 1, 1945, if the trade agreement 
with Japan is not entered into until after 
June 12,1955. The President already has 
the authority under present law to make 
such reductions up to June 12, 1955, and 
the provision in the bill merely con- 
tinues this authority for the 3-year pe- 
riod of the extension. However, the au- 
thority granted is limited specifically to 
those negotiations which were an- 
nounced in November of 1954 and in 
which Japan is a party. Except in the 
case of these negotiations, the authority 
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granted under this alternative is actually 
a limitation on that granted the Presi- 
dent under present law. 

The third alternative authority which 
would be given the President by the bill 
is that under which he could negotiate 
reductions in rates of duty which are 
higher than 50 percent of the value of 
an imported product and reduce them to 
50 percent of such value. 

In the case of these three alternatives, 
the President may decrease a rate to 
the lowest of the rates which could be 
arrived at by applying any one of them. 
However, as I have already stated, he 
would be prohibited from making cumu- 
lative reductions. Also, under these al- 
ternatives the President can only make 
the reductions gradually, because if the 
total amount of reduction is 15 percent 
or less, the reduction during any 12 
months cannot exceed 5 percent; and if 
the total amount of the reduction is 
more than 15 percent, then no more 
than one-third of the reduction can be 
given effect during any 12-month period. 

As an example of how gradual these 
reductions would be, take the case of a 
rate which is 20 percent on July 1, 1955. 
The President under the 15 percent al- 
5 could reduce this rate of duty 

17 percent. However, he would be 
permitted to make this reduction by no 
more than 1 percent at a time, and only 
after the previous 1 percent reduction 
had been in effect for 1 year. It can 
be seen that in addition to permitting 
only gradual reductions in rates of duty, 
the bill only permits moderate reductions 
in rates under this alternative. 

The bill requires the President to sub- 
mit to the Congress an annual report on 
the operation of the trade-agreements 
program. This report is to include in- 
formation on new negotiations, modifi- 
cations made in duties and import re- 
strictions of the United States, recipro- 
cal concessions obained, and other perti- 
nent information on the trade-agree- 
ments program. 

The bill contains a proviso that its en- 
actment shall not be construed to deter- 
mine or indicate the approval or disap- 
proval by the Congress of organizational 
provisions of any foreign trade agree- 
ment entered into under the authority 
which it grants, such as the organiza- 
tional provisions of the general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade. 

The bill continues the so-called most- 
favored-nation treatment whereby trade 
agreement concessions apply to imports 
of goods from all countries. Under pres- 
ent law it is stated that the President 
may suspend the application of this 
treatment to the products of any country 
or countries which discriminate against 
our products or engage in other conduct 
tending to defeat the advantages which 
we gain in our trade agreements. The 
committee amended this provision so as 
to make it mandatory that the President 
withdraw most-favored-nation treat- 
ment from a country after he has had 
reasonable time to make efforts to get 
the particular country to cease its dis- 
criminatory treatment against American 
commerce or to rectify other acts or pol- 
icies on the part of such a country which 
in his opinion, defeat the purpose of our 
trade agreements. As under existing 
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Jaw, the most-favored-nation treatment 
would remain subject to the requirement 
that the President not extend trade- 
agreement concessions to imports from 
Russia and from other nations or areas 
dominated by the Communists. 

The bill requires the President, to the 
maximum extent that he can, consistent 
with the purpose of the bill, to avoid the 
subdivision of classification categories. 
This provision is designed to prevent 
further complications of our existing 
tariff structure, and it does not authorize 
the reclassification of any article. It 
merely refers to the breaking up of exist- 
ing classifications into additional subdi- 
visions in trade agreements. 

The bill leaves unchanged the safe- 
guards under the present trade agree- 
ments program. This means that full 
public notice, including a list of products 
on which concessions may be made by 
the United States, will be published be- 
fore negotiations are entered into, that 
public hearings will continue to be held, 
and that the peril-point provision and 
the escape-clause provision of present 
law will continue in full effect. There 
was considerable discussion of the 
escape-clause procedures under existing 
law during committee hearings and ex- 
ecutive sessions. The committee care- 
fully considered all phases of the opera- 
tion of this provision. It was decided 
that it is neither necessary nor desirable 
to make any changes in the law. It was 
our opinion that discretion should be left 
in the President to make his decision 
based upon the findings and recommen- 
dations of the Tariff Commission, con- 
siderations of our national interest, de- 
fense and security, and any other rele- 
vant factors which he alone has primary 
responsibility for under present law. 
The committee did decide, and we so 
stated in our report, that we intend to 
keep the administration of the escape 
clause under continuing study. 

The President would continue to have 
to report to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House and the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate whenever a 
reduction which he makes in a rate of 
duty exceeds the peril-point finding of 
the Tariff Commission. Also, the pres- 
ent law, which requires that no reduc- 
tion shall be made on any article if the 
President finds that such a reduction 
would threaten domestic production 
needed for projected national defense 
requirements, is not affected by this bill. 
In addition, the President—pursuant to 
the recommendation of the Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy—has in- 
structed the Trade Agreements Commit- 
tee that in its negotiations no tariff 
concessions should be granted on prod- 
ucts made by workers receiving wages 
that are substandard in the exporting 
country. 

The bill also provides that no provi- 
sions in a trade agreement can be given 
effect in the United States in a manner 
which is inconsistent with existing leg- 
islation of the United States. This pro- 
vision insures that provisions of exist- 
ing law such as section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act cannot be im- 
paired by any provision in a trade agree- 
ment. 
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At this point, I would like to bring to 
the attention of the House a typographi- - 
cal error in the report on the bill. On 
page 63, in the table setting forth the 
estimated value of United States exports 
in 1937 and 1953 to countries with which 
trade agreements are now in effect, in 
the last column — having to do with per- 
cent increases from 1937 to 1953—oppo- 
site “United Kingdom and dependen- 
cies,” the figure should read “20.5” in- 
stead of “205.” 

Since 1934 the reciprocal trade-agree- 
ments program has been an essential 
part of our foreign economic policy, Our 
foreign economic policy and our overall 
foreign policy cannot be disassociated. 
As President Eisenhower has stated: 

If we fail in our trade policy, we may fail 
in all. Our domestic employment, our 
standard of living, our security, and the 
solidarity of the free world—all are involved. 

For our own economic growth we must 
have continuously expanding world markets; 
for our security we require that our allies 
become economically strong. Expanding 
trade is the only adequate solution for these 
two pressing problems confronting our coun- 


An expanded foreign trade is in our 
own enlightened self-interest just as 
much as it is in the interest of the peace 
and security of the other nations of the 
free world. 

As the Secretary of State declared: 

The failure, at this stage of world affairs, 
to rededicate our Nation to liberalize trade 
policies, and to do so for a 3-year term would 
have grave consequences. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I have heard some 
speculation on the floor of the House 
as to what the effect would be if no trade 
legislation of any kind were passed in 
this session of the Congress. To what 
would we revert and what would be the 
effect? The gentleman has partially 
referred to it but I think not completely. 

Mr. COOPER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman's bringing that up. If we aban- 
don our trade-agreements program now, 
we would eliminate any opportunity that 
the President would have to negotiate 
any further trade agreements. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am getting at this 
fact: Would the Smoot-Hawley tariff re- 
main in effect? Is it in effect, in other 
words, as a backer-up of this bill and 
previous legislation, or would we revert 
to something else? 

Mr. COOPER. We would continue to 
operate under trade agreements that are 
now in existence. 

Mr. HINSHAW. 
existed? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; so long as they 
existed, but there would be no authority 
for the negotiation of any other trade 
agreements. 

Mr. HINSHAW. What is the approxi- 
mate average time limit on these trade 
agreements? Is it 2,3, or 5 years? 

Mr. COOPER. They continue under 
the terms of the agreements until notice 
is given by one of the contracting parties 
of a desire to alter, change, or termi- 
nate the agreement. 


So long as they 
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Mr. HINSHAW. That is the answer 
I wanted. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. What greater author- 
ity is given in this act than has existed 
heretofore? 

Mr. COOPER. No greater authority 
except the additional discretionary au- 
thority to the President that I pointed 
out before with respect to the 15 percent 
over a period of 3 years, not to exceed 
5 percent a year, and the other alterna- 
tive provisions I mentioned earlier in 
my statement. In some instances, as I 
pointed out, the President’s authority 
actually would be eliminated. But all 
of the safeguards, such as the peril point, 
escape clause, and the provision known 
as the Symington amendment of last 
year with respect to the national de- 
fense—all those provisions are con- 
tinued, and are not affected in any way 
by this bill. 

Mr. BONNER. They are retained in 
this bill? 

Mr. COOPER. They are continued 
as the law of the land and in no way 
affected by this bill. 

Mr. BONNER. Well, how far did the 
President have the authority to go—to 
the degree of 15 percent? 

Mr. COOPER. Of course, under the 
original act in 1934, he had authority 
to reduce rates not to exceed 50 per- 
cent. Then, in 1945, additional discre- 
tionary authority was granted to the 
President to reduce rates by not more 
than 50 percent of the rates in effect at 
that time. 

Mr. BONNER. So, altogether, it could 
have been as much as 15 percent or 
more? 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, yes. This 15- 
percent authority is very moderate. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. What definition does 
the gentleman put on the words “sub- 
standard wages in foreign countries“? 

Mr. COOPER. That is a direction by 
the President to the trade-agreements 
committee. 

Mr. DURHAM. Who makes that de- 
termination, the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. COOPER. No. The committee 
which makes recommendations to the 
President as to concessions which might 
be made in a trade agreement with 
another country. 

Mr. DURHAM. Whether that coun- 
try is using substandard wages in the 
production of an article in competition 
with ours? 

Mr. COOPER. That is right. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. May I ask whether 
that is a substandard wage in that coun- 
try or substandard wages to us? 

Mr. COOPER. Substandard wages in 
the country seeking to export goods to us. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 
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Mr. VORYS. As J understand the his- 
tory of this legislation, there has never 
been any extension in which the power 
to negotiate was as limited as in this ex- 
tension in that there was never any ex- 
tension where there was a limitation of 
15 percent, not more than 5 percent in a 
given year, in a trade negotiation, Am I 
correct? 

Mr. COOPER. I think that is a fair 
statement. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the United States 
Tariff Commission send a report to the 
committee making some critical refer- 
ences about this bill? 

Mr.COOPER. The Tariff Commission 
sent a report to the committee which was 
read in full to the committee in execu- 
tive session. This is our usual procedure 
in the case of such reports. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any part of it in 
this report? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know that 
there is any part of it in the report on 
this bill, but the entire report of the 
Tariff Commission, at the request of our 
distinguished friend from New York [Mr. 
REED] was read to the Committee on 
Ways and Means in executive session. 
It is my recollection that each and every 
suggestion of the Tariff Commission was 
taken care of. As you know it is usual 
for all committees of Congress to consult 
with interested departments and agen- 
cies in drafting legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Can I read that report? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it a secret report? 

Mr. COOPER. It was reported to our 
committee. That is also the usual prac- 
tice. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, in other words, is 
it a secret report? Is it available to 
Members of Congress? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know that it 
has been released. We do not usually 
release to the Members or the public re- 
ports which we have requested. 

Mr. GROSS. Will it be released? 

Mr. COOPER. As a matter of fact I 
think it was carried almost in full in the 
Wall Street Journal, or at least was com- 
mented upon rather fully in that paper. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not happen to take 
the Wall Street Journal, but I certainly 
would like to see this report. 

Mr.COOPER. Ihave not read it here, 
but I have heard that it was carried in 
the Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman tell 
me why it is in the nature of a secret 
report? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know that 
there is anything secret about it. It is 
just a report to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and it is still there. As I 
stated, we do not usually release such 
reports. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Who makes the de- 
termination as to substandard wages in 
another country? 

Mr. COOPER. ‘The committee which 
includes representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Labor makes the determination 
before making recommendations to the 
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President as to the concessions which 
will be included in a trade agreement 
with that country. 

Mr. MORANO. In other words, our 
committee then determines whether or 
not a substandard wage is being paid by 
another country? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MORANO. If we so determine, 
there is no reduction in the rate? 

Mr. COOPER. That is under the in- 
struction of the President to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. In the report it item- 
izes the commodity and the product of 
each country that is exported. Is there 
any information available as to com- 
modities, outlined in each one of these 
countries under the Trade Agreements 
Act, imported into this country? 

Mr. COOPER. When proceedings are 
started looking to the negotiation of a 
trade agreement, our various depart- 
ments of the Government that constitute 
the Committee on Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, listed in the report, from all of 
the information available, make up a 
list of products on which the United 
States might possibly make concessions 
in the negotiations. That list is pub- 
lished, and full public hearings are held 
and all available information is secured 
2 any negotiations are undertaken 
at all. 

Mr. HARRIS. I notice in the report 
here, I assume for the information of not 
only the Members of the House but any- 
one interested, on page 64 the statement: 


United States exports of products subject 
to trade agreement concessions, 


I assume this is for comparative pur- 
poses; it shows United States exports for 
1937 and 1953. Then it lists the com- 
modities exported. Is there any such 
table of commodities imported, for the 
years 1937 and 1953? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not recall that we 
did at the moment, if I understand the 
gentleman's question. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLS. As I recall, that infor- 
mation is not in the committee report. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ido not find it there. 

Mr. MILLS. There are publications 
that the gentleman may obtain from the 
Department of Commerce which give full 
and complete information on imports for 
any year in which he may be interested; 
classifications of imports, the country of 
origin, and so on. All the information 
the gentleman may seek can be obtained 
from the Department of Commerce. 
The committee does have those publica- 
tions in its possession. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam sure the commit- 
tee must have that. It occurs to me that 
it would be enlightening for the Mem- 
bers of the House if that information 
were included in order that we may have 
the information for imports as well as 
export. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will 
come by the desk, I shall show him one 
of these publications and he will under- 
stand why we did not include them in 
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the report. They are rather voluminous 
and very detailed. 


Mr. COOPER. I am sure our distin- 
guished colleague will observe that the 
report is 86 pages long. We were a bit 
concerned whether we had not already 
made it too long and whether we would 
be able to get our colleagues to read it 
for that reason. Of course, if this con- 
siderable volume of additional material 
were added, it would have been that 
much longer. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I might say, from the 
action that we have seen here today that 
the Members are more interested appar- 
ently in imports than they have been 
interested in exports. I think that is a 
very vital point. I think this is a very 
informative report on the effect that the 
program is having in our country because 
of exports of our own products. 

Mr. COOPER. That is important, 
and I would invite attention of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole in passing that on 
page 12 of the committee report, under 
“E. Appendixes,” they will see we have 
included quite a number of appendixes 
to this report, and each one of those in- 
cludes very vital and valuable informa- 
tion on this program. 

It has been my privilege to have been 
a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means ever since the inception of 
the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram. I have always fully supported the 
program, and it is my firm conviction 
that it is one of the most important pro- 
grams ever established by the Congress 
in the field of international relations, 
and that it has at the same time con- 
tributed materially to our own domestic 
well-being. 

This program as extended and im- 
proved by the pending bill will contrib- 
ute just as much to the stability and 
security of all the free nations in the 
world, including ourselves, as our mili- 
tary alliances and international organi- 
zations, because it takes a strong econ- 
omy before any nation can be a strong 
ally. As the Secretary of Defense stated 
in his testimony before our committee: 

The stronger our allies are economically 
and militarily the better for both them and 
ourselves. : 

International trade must be a two-way 
street. Such trade provides the most effec- 
tive way to improve our relations with our 
allies on a long-range basis. It is just as im- 
portant as any military agreements which 
we might work out. 


The United States, as the greatest 
creditor nation in the world, should, and 
must, take the leadership in enlarging 
world trade. 

The main impediment to an expanded 
market for our own production is the 
shortage of dollars on the part of friend- 
ly foreign nations. The most affirmative 
way of helping to reduce and eventually 
eliminating this shortage is the lowering 
of trade barriers on a collective basis by 
the free nations of the world. The trade 
and tariff restriction policies of each 
country in the free world have an effect 
on free world trade. 

We must realize that although it seems 
to be a common belief in this country 
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that we are self-sufficient this is not a 
fact. We were to a great extent in days 
gone by; however, that situation has 
changed. The reason for this change 
is due to the growth of our population, 
our ever-increasing per capita consump- 
tion, and the consequent depletion of our 
resources. To the extent that we use 
tariffs unnecessarily, we accelerate the 
exhaustion of our resource reserves, and 
our dependence on foreign supplies is 
thereby progressively increased. 

Even though we may be able to pro- 
duce many of the essentials which we 
need, other nations in the free world 
cannot. The things which they can pro- 
duce are limited, and they must trade 
in order to exist. If we do not trade 
with them, they will be forced to trade 
elsewhere, and in most cases this can 
only mean with Communist-dominated 
areas. We need allies who will cooper- 
ate with us, not because they feel. that 
it is necessary in order to secure our 
economic and military aid but as free 
and equal partners in a united front 
against communistic subversion from 
within and aggression from without, 
The most shortsighted thing we could 
possibly do is to isolate our allies between 
a tariff curtain and the Iron Curtain. 

We must remember also that from our 
own selfish interest we have a greater 
stake in expanding world trade than 
any other country in the world. We ex- 
port around 20 percent of the goods in 
world trade and import about 15 percent. 
There is no segment of our economy 
which does not benefit from this world 
trade. In the case of agriculture, we are 
exporting the products of our farms 
which represent the production of from 
fifty to sixty million cultivated acres. 
This is an area equivalent to the com- 
bined cultivated land of Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. 

The produce of about 1 out of each 10 
acres of our cropland is exported. In 
1953, we exported almost 50 percent of 
our total production of rice, 26 percent 
of our total production of tobacco, 24 
percent of our total production of cotton, 
21 percent of our total production of 
soybeans and products, and 19 percent of 
our total production of wheat—and in 
1953 the exports of these items had fallen 
off considerably from what they were in 
1951, when even higher percentages were 
being exported. 

We all know how important exports are 
toourfarmers. Wealso know that when 
these exports are reduced, there follows 
lower prices, increased surplus prob- 
lems, and there can follow acreage re- 
strictions and marketing controls. 
These are some of the direct effects. In 
addition, cropland is diverted from the 
production of agricultural products for 
export to the production of other agri- 
cultural products for domestic consump- 
tion. This means that even those farm 
products which are not exported suffer 
due to increased competition in our do- 
mestic markets. There is probably no 
segment of our economy that has a 
greater stake in an expanded foreign 
trade than agriculture. 

In the case of another very important 
segment—labor—it was estimated by the 
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Secretary of Labor in his testimony be- 
fore our committee that 444 million jobs 
are attributable to work generated by 
our foreign trade, both export and im- 
port. Some have estimated that not 
over 100,000 workers would be threatened 
with the loss of their jobs from increased 
imports, even if we should provide a 
hypothetical reduction across the board 
of 50 percent in all our present tariff 
rates. I do not know the accuracy of 
either the figures of the Secretary of 
Labor or of this estimate; however, I am 
firmly convinced that whatever may be 
their accuracy, they do give an approxi- 
mate indication of the net stake which 
labor has in our export and import trade. 

Our commerce and industry also has a 
vital stake in expanded trade among the 
countries of the free world. We exported 
in 1953, 45 percent of our production of 
our tracklaying tractors, over 12 percent 
of our total production of refrigerators, 
6 percent of our total production of cot- 
ton cloth and duck, and similar percent- 
ages of our total production of many 
other of our manufactured products. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. EBERHARTER] inserted in the daily 
Recorp at page A953—which the Mem- 
bers have available to them—a reprint 
from the Foreign Commerce Weekly of 
June 28, 1954, published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, entitled Producers 
Have a Big Stake in Exports.” This re- 
print shows over a period of several 
years, what the percentage of exports of 
our total production of both agricultural 
and nonagricultural commodities have 
been. A study of these tables indicates 
that our country indeed has a big stake 
in exports. 

I would like to again point out to this 
Committee that all the safeguards of 
existing law are maintained by this bill, 
such as the peril point and escape clause 
procedures, the provision of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1954 that 
no reduction shall be made in the duty 
on any article if the President finds that 
domestic production needed for pro- 
jected national defense requirements 
would be threatened, and in addition the 
President, pursuant to the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy, has instructed the Trade 
Agreements Committee that in its nego- 
tiations no tariff concessions should be 
granted on products made by workers 
receiving wages that are substandard in 
the exporting country. 

In addition to the maintenance of 
these safeguards, the bill itself provides 
that the reductions authorized can only 
be made gradually. 

There are three main ways in which 
we can deal with the problem of our 
export trade, which trade is vital to our 
prosperity: First, we can make outright 
gifts of dollars to foreign countries with 
which to buy our goods; second, we can 
decrease the sale of our goods to foreign 
countries; or, third, we can expand im- 
port trade and thereby expand our ex- 
port trade. There seems to be only one 
choice which any reasonable person 
could make, and that is to continue and 
moderately liberalize our present trade- 
agreements program, as would be pro- 
vided in this bill. 
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The enactment of this legislation will 
mean increased prosperity here at home 
and rising levels of economic activity 
abroad. 

Never before have we needed allies who 
will join with us as equal partners in 
our common front against Communist 
aggression as we need them today. An 
expanded foreign trade to back up our 
military treaties is an essential part of 
the common defense of the free world. 

I urge that the bill be enacted. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlemena yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. DURHAM. The gentleman has 
given the House a very clear explanation 
of the measure. Today there was great 
concern about the Congress losing con- 
trol of the measure, once it was enacted. 
Since this measure will be administered 
by the Tariff Commission, is not the 
Tariff Commission an independent 
agency? 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DURHAM. And is it not subject 
only to the Congress then? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. That is true. It 
also furnishes information to the Presi- 
dent, of course. 

Mr. DURHAM. What I am getting at 
is the point that we are not losing con- 
trol of this. The Congress still has con- 
trol of it by the fact that it is an inde- 
pendent agency, subject only to the con- 
trol of Congress? 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly. The Con- 
gress under this bill retains all the con- 
trol it has today and has had all along. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. I should like to take this 
occasion to commend the distinguished 
dean of the Tennessee delegation, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, for the very splendid address 
which he has given the House. His 
statesmanlike approach to this whole 
problem is typical of the gentleman. I 
think he has made a most forthright and 
able presentation of this very important 
question, and he has been the champion 
of freer trade advocated by Cordell Hull, 
the father of the Reciprocal Trade pro- 
gram, and the gentleman is a worthy 
successor to that great statesman. I 
commend him. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. EVINS. And I have noticed the 
rapt attention which Members of this 
House have given to the gentleman’s able 
address. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. The resolution which 
we adopted this afternoon provides that 
after the adoption of the resolution gen- 
eral debate shall start and shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue for 
not to exceed 2 days. My question is, 
Starting debate at 4:15 in the afternoon, 
as we did today that the adoption of the 
resolution, does that constitute a legis- 
lative day? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
answer the gentleman that this would 
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be a matter for the committee to decide. 
The present occupant of the chair under- 
stands that the day is not divided by the 
House or by the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Then this would or 
would not be called a legislative day so 
far as general debate upon this bill is 
concerned? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the under- 
standing of the Chair that when the 
Committee of the Whole rises after con- 
cluding debate on this subject today that 
would constitute 1 day. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cooper] consumed 44 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the Chair inform 
us what time it is proposed to meet to- 
morrow? 

The CHAIRMAN. The House will 
meet at 11 o'clock. 

The gentleman from New York is 
recognized. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to H. R. 1. 

I will not dwell on the reasons for my 
opposition in any great detail. They are 
set forth starting on page 23 of the re- 
port of the Committee on Ways and 
Means on this legislation. I recommend 
the minority views expressed therein to 
your attention. 

I would like to discuss at some length 
what I consider to be a very alarming 
aspect of this bill. Whether this bill 
passes or not, I say this to you—not a 
single Member of this House can say 
with any certainty what are the powers 
that H. R. 1 grants. Not a single Mem- 
ber of this House can say with any cer- 
tainty what the ultimate effects of 
H. R. 1, if enacted, will be. I do not in- 
tend that statement to be in any sense 
a reflection on the intelligence of this 
House. You could not be expected to 
know the answers to these questions 
because none of the witnesses before our 
committee were able to provide them. 

You have been told that this bill grants 
authority for an across-the-board cut of 
15 percent in any existing tariff. You 
have also been told that it authorizes 
cutting in half any existing tariff on 
commodities being imported in negligible 
quantities. Finally, you have been told 
that the bill authorizes a reduction down 
to 50 percent of any tariff above that 
figure. 

No evidence was produced before our 
committee as to the articles which will 
be affected by these proposed reductions. 
Not one single attempt was made to ex- 
plain why 15 percent is an appropriate 
general reduction. Absolutely no infor- 
mation was given our committee as to 
why 50 percent as distinguished from 
some other percentage is the proper 
amount to which all rates in excess of 
that figure should be lowered. Nor were 
we given one iota of information as to 
what commodities are deemed to be im- 
ported today in negligible quantities. 
Nor were we told what tests would be 
employed in determining negligible im- 
ports. Nor were we told why a reduction 
in the tariffs on such imports by 50 per- 
cent was appropriate. Mr. Chairman, 
in all its hearings on this vital legislation 
our committee obtained no facts from 
the proponents of the bill as to the 
likely effect of these proposed tariff re- 
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ductions upon our imports or exports. 
Mr. Chairman, I have looked in vain in 
the majority report for an explanation 
of these matters. To my great concern, 
I have found not a word—not one single 
word—to explain the need and justifica- 
tion for these specific reductions. 

However, let us assume for the sake of 
argument that these reductions are ap- 
propriate, although the reasons may be 
obscure to us, at this time. I make this 
further statement—not one single Mem- 
ber of this House can say with any cer- 
tainty what are the ultimate limits of 
the tariff reductions authorized by this 
bill. The Randall Commission and the 
President in his foreign economic policy 
message both recommended authority to 
reduce existing tariffs. Now, you might 
reasonably suppose that that means au- 
thority to reduce tariffs as they exist to- 
day. But that is not the case, Mr. 
Chairman, with respect toH.R.1. H.R, 
1 grants these broad powers to cut tariffs, 
not with respect to the rates now in 
effect, but with respect to the rates which 
will be in effect on the Ist of July of 
this year—almost 5 months from today. 
Why is that significant? 

It is significant because negotiations 
are now about to get underway with 
Japan. It is contemplated that those 
negotiations will result in significant 
tariff concessions by the United States. 
Secretary Dulles expressed the hope to 
our committee that those negotiations 
would be concluded prior to July 1. 
Moreover, you must understand this— 
every tariff reduction granted to Japan 
in these negotiations will be extended 
automatically to every other non-Com- 
munist nation of the world. As a re- 
sult, it appears probable that we will 
have an entirely new tariff schedule, af- 
fecting textiles, chinaware, glassware, 
chemicals, and a host of other items, 
before July 1. It will be those new rates 
which no one can predict with any cer- 
tainty whatsoever today to which the 
new 15 percent reduction authority 
granted in H. R. 1 will be applied. That 
is why I say, Mr. Chairman, that not a 
single Member of this House can say with 
any degree of certainty what the reduc- 
tions are which H. R. 1 authorizes. Cer- 
tainly, no member of the State Depart- 
ment or the Tariff Commission can give 
you such information. It is not avail- 
able. We have never before, in previous 
extensions of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
delegated authority whose scope was so 
completely unknown. 

For the first time, in addition to a sim- 
ple extension of the President’s existing 
authority to enter into trade agreements 
with foreign governments, H. R. 1 grants 
these broad additional powers—to make 
agreements relating to tariffs, to most- 
favored-nation standards, to quantita- 
tive import and export restrictions, to 
customs formalities, and—listen careful- 
ly to this—to any other matters relating 
to trade designed to promote purposes 
similar to any of the foregoing. 

Mr. Chairman, what does this new lan- 
guage mean? I do not know. I do not 
think any member of our committee 
knows. We were told that this new lan- 
guage simply expresses what the State 
Department considers its present au- 
thority to be. If that is the case, what 
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is the necessity for it? We were told 
that it was designed in order to clarify 
any existing uncertainties. In my mind, 
this new language creates much more 
uncertainty than it lays at rest. We have 
gotten along for 20 years without this 
new grant of authority. We have en- 
tered into trade agreements with some 
42 other countries of the world without 
it. What is the sudden need for this new 
authority which no one—I repeat, no 
one—has explained the need for? 

Let me speak for a moment about 
GATT, an international agreement to 
which the United States is a party. The 
contracting parties to GATT bind them- 
selves with respect to tariff rates, quotas, 
countervailing duties, and so forth. In 
areas in which Congress has not already 
acted, an agreement within GATT—for 
example, as to agricultural import 
quotas—would in practice preclude fu- 
ture congressional action in the same 
area if such action would be in violation 
of the GATT agreement. 

GATT has never been submitted to the 
Congress for approval. I am concerned 
that the sweeping grant of authority 
which I have just discussed can be inter- 
preted as constituting such approval. 
The majority included an amendment to 
the bill providing that its enactment 
would not constitute either approval or 
disapproval of the organizational fea- 
tures of GATT. Does not this provision 
leave a clear inference that the language 
be construed as constituting approval of 
the substantive provisions of GATT? I 
believe this can only be answered in the 
affirmative, particularly in view of the 
fact that the majority objected to an 
amendment offered by me along the lines 
of the provision included in every recent 
reciprocal trade act extension to the ef- 
fect that the act would not constitute 
approval or disapproval of GATT as a 
whole. 

Mr. Chairman, this is another example 
of the extraordinary lack of certainty 
inherent in almost every provision of this 
piece of legislation. Few Members of 
this House know what GATT is. Even 
fewer Members, including myself, can 
say what H. R. 1 accomplishes with re- 
spect to GATT. 

There are other aspects of the bill 
which deserve detailed comment. For 
example, it was recommended in our 
committee that the bill be amended to 
insure that no trade concession could be 
granted which might impair the national 
security and that no concession already 
granted would be permitted to remain 
in effect if impairment of the Nation's 
security resulted. This was rejected by 
the majority. 

However, I would like to address my- 
self to the present operation of the so- 
called escape clause. As you may know, 
there have been 59 applications for re- 
lief under this section. In 15 of these 
cases the Tariff Commission found in- 
jury or the threat of injury, and so re- 
ported to the President. In only five of 
these cases has the President taken ac- 
tion in response to the report of the 
Commission. 

Escape-clause proceedings before the 
Tariff Commission are lengthy and in- 
volve exhaustive public hearings. Every 
available fact is laid before the Com- 
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mission. However, in his rejection of 
escape-clause recommendations, the 
President has frequently expressed his 
disagreement with the finding of the 
Commission as to the fact of injury. 
This disagreement over the facts has 
been based upon several grounds. 

For example, the President may decide 
that injury has occurred, not because of 
imports, as found by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, but as the result of a nontrade 
factor, such as a shift in consumer de- 
mand. Or the President may base his 
decision on evidence supplied to him by 
other agencies, including foreign govern- 
ments. Or the President may decide 
that some overriding consideration of 
the national interest may require dis- 
regarding of the fact of injury. It is 
obvious, therefore, that there is consid- 
erable uncertainty in the outcome of 
escape-clause procedures. 

I believe this to be particularly unfor- 
tunate when a domestic industry, typi- 
cally a small industry, goes to great ex- 
pense of both time and money to pursue 
its claim before the Tariff Commission, 
secures a determination by this bipar- 
tisan agency that serious injury as a 
result of imports does in fact exist, and 
then discovers that the recommendation 
of the Commission has been disregarded 
on the basis of other evidence not pre- 
sented in the proceedings to which it 
was a party and with respect to which 
it has had no opportunity to rebut or 
otherwise explain. 

The domestic industry has no appeal 
from the findings of fact of the Tariff 
Commission. It has no further forum 
in which to pursue its case. I believe, 
therefore, that our legal traditions, as 
well as elementary principles of justice, 
require that the findings of fact by the 
Tariff Commission be conclusive on the 
President as well as on all other inter- 
ested parties. I cannot believe it desir- 
able that these findings of fact be set 
aside on the basis of evidence produced, 
for example, by a foreign government 
or a foreign industry and channeled 
through the State Department outside 
of the public proceedings and beyond 
the public forum contemplated by the 
law. 

I was glad to note that the majority 
in their report on the bill recognized 
this problem concerning the findings of 
fact. I think it unfortunate that the 
majority found no solution to the prob- 
lem, other than to suggest that the 
President should give the fullest con- 
sideration to the facts as determined by 
the Tariff Commission. This suggestion 
is indefensible to me because it suggests 
that the President does not give such 
full consideration today. I reject such 
an implication. The majority suggests 
that it would be inappropriate to make 
the findings of fact final because, they 
state, “in practically every field where 
administrative or judicial findings are 
involved the Congress has provided for 
some review of those findings.” This 
statement overlooks the fact that the 
courts never admit to overruling an ad- 
ministrative finding which is supportable 
by the evidence. Nor does a court in its 
judicial review consider any facts or any 
evidence not considered by the adminis- 
trative agency. 
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The question is not whether the Presi- 
dent should be precluded from any re- 
view of Commission findings; it is solely 
whether Commission findings should be 
set aside regardless of the fact that they 
are based on substantial evidence, or 
even regardless of the fact that the find- 
ing is the only possible finding from all 
the evidence in the record. 

Therefore, while I also recognize many 
other inadequacies of the escape-clause 
procedure, it would seem that, as a very 
minimum, the findings of fact by the 
Tariff Commission as to the existence of 
injury be conclusive. It may well be, 
and I personally agree, that the Presi- 
dent should even in this case not be 
bound by these findings if he decides that 
considerations of the national security 
are overriding. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to offer a 
motion to recommit at the appropriate 
time. The motion to recommit will be 
with instructions. These instructions 
will be designed to carry out what I am 
convinced was the original intent of the 
Congress with respect to escape-clause 
procedures. It will be a motion to re- 
commit with instructions. It should be 
clearly understood by those who are not 
familiar with this procedure that such 
a motion, if it carries, will in no way 
delay consideration of the bill. It is 
my understanding that a vote on final 
passage of the bill as amended by the 
recommittal motion would follow almost 
immediately. Every Member would thus 
have an immediate opportunity to cast 
his vote on the bill as a whole. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
the language of the motion to recommit 
which I intend to offer at the appropri- 
ate time. It should be understood that 
this language may be subject to fur- 
ther refinement or addition before it 
is offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. REED] is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to call at- 
tention to the fact that there are only 
about two dozen Members of the House 
of Representatives on the floor to listen 
to the excellent presentation by the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on this tre- 
mendously important legislation. I 
want also to again call attention to the 
unfairness of the rule which made this 
bill in order for it provided 2 days of 
general debate. One of those days is 
now practically consumed and there has 
been only a little more than an hour of 
debate. Thus the rule is most unfair in 
its application to general debate on this 
occasion. I want the Recorp further to 
show that I would have made a point of 
order that a quorum was not present 
before the gentleman now addressing the 
House began to speak, were it not for 
the fact that would only have penalized 
others who wish to speak in the matter 
of time. 

Mr. REED of New York. I want to 
thank the gentleman, and I want to 
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thank the gentlemen on both sides of 
the House. I realize the hour is late. 
I recognize how inconvenient it is for 
many Members, but things so shaped up 
here that this is the only time I could 
take without cheating other Members, 
who are not here, of their opportunity 
to address this House on what I consider 
the most important subject that has 
been before this House. 

I should like the Members to think 
this thing over. All my life I have been 
a great respecter of the Constitution. 
I had a great professor on the Consti- 
tution in college, and I got very much 
interested in the Constitution as a char- 
ter of liberties which we should all sup- 

ort. 
if I want to call the attention of the 
Members to the fact that. the commerce 
clause was considered by the fathers of 
the Constitution and by the great jurists 
ever since as the second most important 
provision in the Constitution. Of course, 
if we look back and see how they tried 
to hamper our trade—that is, all the 
major countries of the world of that 
day—it is perfectly understandable why 
they proposed to protect the very heart 
of this Nation, which is its markets. I 
want the Members of the House to think 
this thing over before we, as the Con- 
gress, abdicate our responsibility on the 
second most important clause in the 
Constitution, according to the jurists and 
to the framers of the Constitution. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Would the 
gentleman at this time read his motion 
to recommit? 

Mr. REED of New York. I can; it is 
not very long. It is technical, but I am 
perfectly willing to read it. 

It is as follows: 


Mr. Reen of New York moves to recommit 
the bill H. R. 1 to the Committee on Ways 
and Means with instructions to report the 
same back to the House forthwith with the 
following amendments: 

Page 11, line 21, after “Sec. 4.“, insert 
“(a) ” 

Page 11, after line 24, insert: 

“(b) The second sentence of subsection 
(c) of section 7 of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951, as amended (19 U. S. C., 
sec. 1364 (c)), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: ‘If, as a result of investigations 
and hearings, a majority of the commis- 
sioners voting find that a product on which 
a concession has been granted is (as a re- 
sult, in whole or in part, of the duty or other 
customs treatment refiecting such conces- 
sion) being imported in such increased 
quantities (either actual or relative) as to 
cause or threaten serious injury to the do- 
mestic industry producing like or competi- 
tive products, such finding shall be final and 
conclusive and the President shall take ac- 
tion to prevent or remedy such injury unless 
he determines that the national security 
requires that no such action be taken. If 
the President does not, within 60 days, take 
the action referred to in the first sentence 
of this subsection, he shall immediately sub- 
mit a report to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House and to the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate stating why he 
has not made such adjustments or modifica- 
tions, or imposed such quotas’.” 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 
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Mr. VORYS. As I understand, in the 
extension last year there was some pro- 
vision that if there was a tie vote in the 
Tariff Commission the President would 
break the tie. Would the gentleman’s 
amendment have effect on that provi- 
sion, or is that provision still carried in 
the law? 

Mr. REED of New York. I think that 
is in the present law. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. The 
item to which the gentleman from Ohio 
refers is not affected by this motion to 
recommit. That determines that where 
there is a tie vote in the Tariff Commis- 
sion, both sides of the controversy to 
which the tie applies shall be sent to the 
President, and he determines which one 
of the two he may consider. This refers 
to a majority vote. 

Mr. VORYS. As I understand, the 
tie-vote provision which was a matter of 
compromise last year is continued under 
H. R. 1? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. It is 
not touched in H. R. I. 

Mr. REED of New York. It does not 
touch it at all. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] be permit- 
ted to extend his remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
very little to add to the excellent remarks 
of the distinguished chairman of our 
committee and to the remarks which I 
have made on previous occasions on 
trade-agreements legislation, beginning 
with the establishment of the program 
and on each extension since that time. 
I have always stated that this is very 
good legislation, It has proved itself, 
and it has been very beneficial to our 
country. These statements need no 
proof, because they are predicated on 
facts and figures based on the operation 
of the trade-agreements program. 

I would like to point out to this Com- 
mittee that those who claim that this 
program has harmed them and the 
country have become so repetitious each 
time this legislation is under considera- 
tion that but for seriousness of the mis- 
information of these false prophets, it is 
almost amusing. They return to the 
hearings held by our committee over and 
over again, after telling us the last time 
that if we do not kill the program they 
will most assuredly perish. The facts 
indicate that they, generally speaking, 
become more prosperous year in and 
year out. 

Many of the statements made before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
opposing H. R. 1 have had such a famil- 
iar ring that I was led to look back to 
the debate on the extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1945 10 years ago. 

In 1945, I gave this summary of the 
testimony before our committee: 

Throughout the hearings the minority 
(opposition) failed to make outacase. Such 
instances as appeared against the extension 
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of the trade agreements were, for the most 
part, trying to reinforce the minority with 
arguments which were based upon unfound- 
ed fears. Repeatedly they admitted that 
thus far they had not been hurt, but they 
insisted they could not be sure about the 
future. 


Today, 10 years later, I begin to won- 
der if some of these witnesses have never 
heard the old fable of the little boy who 
cried “Wolf.” I wonder how gullible they 
believe we Members of this great Con- 
gress are? For example, one of the 
associations in the chemical industry has 
testified since 1943 that if the Trade 
Agreements Act were not amended to 
give more protection to the chemical in- 
dustry that that industry would suffer. 
A few days ago the same association 
again appeared predicting dire things if 
the President were granted authority to 
reduce tariffs further. These fearful 
words came from spokesmen for an in- 
dustry that has grown 50 percent in the 
past 6 years—those years during which 
we were warned that the effect of the 
Trade Agreements Act would be seriously 
detrimental to the industry. American 
industry as a whole has grown at the 
average of 3 percent every year for 25 
years. The chemical industry has grown 
at more than 3 times that rate. 

Another Cassandra is the independent 
producer’s segment of the oil industry. 
Since 1940 they have objected to the 
trade agreements program. Although 
they have prospered with assistance of a 
27.5 percent depletion allowance, they 
still ask for additional protection for the 
industry. And they ask for additional 
protection at a time when the domestic 
crude oil industry is operating at a near 
all-time peak. Is it not time for these 
groups to learn that fallacious cries of 
“Wolf” soon cease to be believed? 

I have consistently supported the 
trade-agreements program since it was 
first proposed under the leadership of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and that great 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. I sup- 
port H. R. 1 with great confidence. Dur- 
ing the past 20 years, this program has 
demonstrated conclusively its positive 
advantage to the United States economy 
and to our relation with the rest of the 
world. It will have the same positive 
effect in the years ahead. 

I regret to see that the critical state 
of world affairs is now being used by 
almost all opponents of the trade-agree- 
ments program. National defense is too 
serious a question today to have it used 
as an argument for special protection to 
give industries higher profits and less 
competition. The President and his 
Cabinet tell us that this bill is essential 
to our national defense and security, and 
who is in a better position than they to 
judge? 

I pointed out in 1945 that considera- 
tions of our national safety had already 
been provided for in the administration 
of the act by the inclusion of representa- 
tives of the Defense Department on the 
group administering the act. Additional 
safeguards have been added since 1945. 
Section 2 of Public Law 464, 83d Congress, 
extending the Trade Agreements Act pro- 
vides that no action shall be taken “to 
decrease the duty on any article if the 
President finds such reduction would 
threaten domestic production needed 
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for projected national defense require- 
ments.” 

If there is a true problem of preserving 
particular industries or skills for national 
defense there are ways of meeting those 
problems that are more precise and effec- 
tive than restrictions on imports. 

I am proud that the representatives of 
my own great city—the thriving metrop- 
olis of Detroit—have not appeared before 
the Committee as members of the Cas- 
sandra chorus opposing H. R. 1. Quite 
the contrary. Experience has proved to 
them the value of the trade-agreements 
program. As the representatives of the 
Detroit Board of Trade stated before the 
committee, dollars earned in the United 
States by foreign exporters will either 
directly or indirectly return home 
through the purchase of goods of United 
States manufacturers.” The Detroit 
Board of Trade representative stated 
that they estimated 1 out of every 7 em- 
ployed in manufacturing in Detroit owed 
his living to foreign trade to a substantial 
degree. 

I know that Detroit is not unique in 
the benefit it obtains from foreign trade. 
Every city and State in the Union bene- 
fits to some degree. United States ex- 
ports reached over $15 billion in 1954. 
This was at a time when our foreign-aid 
program had dropped substantially. In 
fact, as a recent Federal Reserve Board 
study shows, foreign demand for United 
States exports in 1954 kept business ac- 
tivity in the United States from declin- 
ing as much as it would have had it been 
solely dependent upon the domestic mar- 
ket. Foreign trade acted as a cushion 
to soften the impact of the recession we 
had last year. 

Over 4% million jobs in the United 
States are provided by exports and im- 
ports by the handling and processing 
involved. This is a significant contribu- 
tion to employment in the United States. 

Naturally, in carrying out a program 
of this size there do develop some bruises 
and minor errors. One instance which 
I have in mind particularly involves the 
beverage industry. More specifically, it 
relates to the discrimination on the part 
of the Canadians because of their pro- 
vincial taxes on beer. During the hear- 
ings I discussed this situation with the 
Secretary of State. These provincial 
taxes have been superimposed upon an 
already high Canadian tariff on Amer- 
ican beers. The result is that it is next 
to impossible to obtain American beer in 
Canada. 

I am bringing this matter to the at- 
tention of the House not because I feel 
that the program, by and large, has not 
operated as we intended it to, but because 
of the fact that this is one of those in- 
stances—admittedly a rather minor one 
in the overall picture, but of great im- 
portance to the beer industry—in which 
we have had, in my opinion, some errors. 
This is more of a case of the principle 
of the program not being carried out 
than it is a case of the program being 
carried out. I have, of course, an inter- 
est in each and every industry in the 
country being treated fairly and as in- 
tended under this program. I point out 
the situation in the case of the beer in- 
dustry because there is a matter of prin- 
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ciple involved which illustrates my point 
very specifically. 

I might say that as a result of this 
violation of principle, I have introduced 
a resolution which I frankly consider 
an extreme action, but even as such I 
feel it is justified. I do not propose that 
this resolution be adopted now, because 
traditionally such legislation has not 
been a part of our trade-agreements leg- 
islation, and I do not want to nullify or 
impair the extension of this program. 
However, this resolution is pending and 
is subject to being called up should our 
committee decide that no other course 
can or will be pursued to eliminate this 
discrimination. My reason for intro- 
ducing this resolution is to strengthen 
rather than weaken our trade-agree- 
ments program. A 

I am pleased that the bill amends the 
most-favored-nation provision of exist- 
ing law so as to make it mandatory that 
the President, as soon as practicable, 
withdraw most-favored-nation treat- 
ment from a country where reasonable 
efforts on his part to get a particular 
country to cease its discriminatory 
treatment against American commerce, 
in those cases where such treatment, in 
his opinion, defeats the purpose of our 
trade agreements, are unavailing. 

I am also pleased that the bill speci- 
fies the type of provisions which may be 
included in trade agreements so as to 
make it clear that the President has au- 
thority to deal with discriminatory 
treatment and devices against our prod- 
ucts. This, in my opinion, should 
strengthen the hand of the President in 
dealing with such situations. 

There is another matter which has to 
do with our trade about which I have 
expressed concern, and that is the 3 
cents per pound processing tax on coco- 
nut oil. Originally this tax was covered 
into the Treasury of the Philippine Is- 
lands; however, upon our giving those 
islands their independence in 1946, we 
in my opinion failed to recognize this 
and continued to collect the tax, turn- 
ing it into our own Treasury. The very 
purpose for the establishment of this 
tax was violated when this was done. 
This tax is unfair to American industry, 
such as the manufacturers of soaps and 
candies, to whom coconut oil is an es- 
sential ingredient of their products, and 
above all it is an unjustified burden on 
American consumers. This tax, con- 
trary to expanding trade and promoting 
friendly relations between us and the 
Philippines, does just the reverse. If we 
are to continue collecting this tax, the 
least we should do is to turn it over to 
the Philippine Government. The best 
thing to do would be to repeal it. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the time 
has long past when we should be satis- 
fied with periodic extensions of the 
trade-agreements program of from 1 to 
3 years. I would like to see the act made 
permanent, without any loss of advan- 
tages or protection whatever to the peo- 
ple and industries in this country. If 
it were permanent, we all know that 
Congress always has the power to re- 
vise, amend, or repeal in part or whole 
whenever a law becomes obsolete or is 
not carrying out our intent. However, I 
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am satisfied with a 3-year extension and 
I intend to vote for the bill. 

I again say that this is a most bene- 
ficial piece of legislation, and we our- 
selves stand to gain more from it than 
anyone else. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. KING]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bol LIN d, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 1) to extend the authority of 
the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. RIvers and to include an address. 

Mrs. BUCHANAN and to include a state- 
ment. 

Mr. Kine of California (at the request 
of Mr. DOYLE). 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. Buckiey (at the request of Mr. 
MILLs). 

Mr. Van Zaxpr (at the request of Mr. 
Simpson of Pennsylvania) and to in- 
clude an editorial. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Hoeven (at the request of Mr. 
Martin), for 1 day, February 17, 1955, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. OLIVER P. Botton (at the request 
of Mr. ScHENCK), on account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1955, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


446. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to provide running 
mates for certain Staff Corps officers in the 
naval service, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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447. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to authorize the impo- 
sition of civil penalties for violation of the 
security provisions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes“; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

448. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders granting the applications for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subjects, pursu- 
ant to section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948, as amended; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

449. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 863, 80th Congress, amending sub- 
section (c) of section 19 of the Immigration 
Act of February 5, 1917, as amended (8 U.S.C. 
155 (c)); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

450. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders granting the applications for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subjects, pursu- 
ant to section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABBITT: 

H. R. 4165. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in honor of 
Thomas Paine; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 4166. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit employees 
to deduct their contributions under private 
unemployment compensation disability ben- 
efit plans where such contributions are in 
lieu of contributions otherwise required by 
State law; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 4167. A bill to encourage the im- 
provement and development of marketing 
facilities for handling perishable agricultural 
commodities; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 4168. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 4169. A bill to regulate subsistence 
expenses and mileage allowances of civilian 
Officers and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 4170. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for payment under the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem of child’s insurance benefits to children 
who have attained the age of 18 but are 
incapable of self-support because of physical 
or mental disability, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. R. 4171. A bill to ; 2rmit certain officers 
and employees of the Puerto Rico Recon- 
struction Administration paid on a monthly 
or per annum basis to acquire civil service 
status; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. FJARE: 

H. R. 4172. A bill to repeal the provision of 

the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
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fiscal year 1935, which requires recoupment 
of certain Federal funds spent for school 
construction, and to provide for the return 
of amounts heretofore recouped under such 
provision; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 4173. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 4174. A bill to provide for grants to 
teachers’ colleges so that teachers may be 
better prepared to assist in the prevention 
of narcotic addiction; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 4175. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 so as to allow containers for cer- 
tain petroleum products and derivatives to 
be temporarily imported without payment 
of duty, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 4176, A bill to provide that feed fur- 
nished in disaster areas under Public Law 
115, 83d Congress, shall. be made available 
for feeding working stock and hogs; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 4177. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to require that a farm worker perform 
full-time agricultural labor for an employer 
on at least 90 days in a year to be covered 
under the old-age and survivors insurance 
system; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 4178. A bill to further define self- 
employed individuals for purposes of the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 4179. A bill to amend the Vinson- 
Trammell Act of March 27, 1934, as amended, 
to provide for the tonnage composition of 
the United States Navy with respect to ves- 
sels, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. J. Res. 220. Joint resolution to reim- 
burse uncompensated leave to Government 
Printing Office employees earned during the 
fiscal year 1932; to the Committee on House 
Administration, 

By Mr. BASS of Tennessee: 

H. Res. 146. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Agriculture to investigate cer- 
tain practices in administration of acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. Res. 147. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the investigations and 
studies authorized by House Resolution 144; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANFIELD: Joint Resolution No. 
14, Laws of 1954 of the State of New Jersey, 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to amend the Hayden-Cartwright Act 
of 1934 and subsequent Federal-aid highway 
acts relative to the use of motor fuel and 
motor-vehicle-tax receipts for nonhighway 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly memorializing Con- 
gress to implement and execute plans and 
recommendations of the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers relative to the dredging of Bullock 
Cove in the town of East Providence; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of the 
House of Representatives, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, memorializing Congress to 
pass legislation granting educational benefits 
to children of members of the Armed Forces 
killed in combat during World War II and 
in Korea; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Colorado, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to consider revision of the 
Sugar Act of 1948 in regard to sugar quotas 
established for domestic sugar-beet produc- 
tion; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to pass legislation granting educa- 
tional benefits to children of members of the 
Armed Forces killed in combat during World 
War II and in Korea; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting passage of H. R. 247, 
relating to moneys received from mineral 
lands in Alaska; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 4180. A bill for the relief of Mary 

Ishii; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 4181. A bill for the relief of P. F. 
Claveau, as successor to the firm of Rodger 
G. Ritchie Painting & Decorating Co.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAUMHART: 

H. R. 4182. A bill for the relief of the High- 
way Construction Co. of Ohio, Inc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COON: 

H. R. 4183. A bill for the relief of Deme- 
trios K. Georgaras; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FJARE: 

H. R. 4184. A bill for the relief of Vera 
Agnes Dupuis Voorhies; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. : 

By Mr, FINE: 

H. R. 4185. A bill for the relief of Zabel 
eee to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FINE (by request) : 

H. R. 4186. A bill for the relief of Emanuel 
M. Snyder; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL (by request): 

H. R. 4187. A bill for the relief of Leonides 

Glynos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GRANT: 

H. R. 4188. A bill for the relief of Jackson 
Manufacturing Co., Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 4189. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Johanna Van Hassel (Glenn) Banks; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs, KEE: 

H. R. 4190. A bill for the relief of Wadih 

Saleh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 4191. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of South Carolina to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
certain claims of Roderick D. Strawn; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 4192. A bill for the relief of Yahya 

pe Mayeri; to the Committee on the Judi- 
y- 
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By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. R. 4193. A bill for the relief of Urho 
Paavo Patokoski, his wife, and their three 
children; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 4194. A bill for the relief of John 
Soudas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4195. A bill for the relief of Antonios 
Vasillos Zarkadis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4196. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ellen 
Nellie Brent; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 4197. A bill for the relief of Fouad 
Mikhail Zada, his wife, Sabat Zada (nee Leon 
or Laoun); and their minor child, Michel; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H. R. 4198. A bill for the relief of Howard 

L. Gray; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


104. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted at a mass meeting 
of Americans of Lithuanian descent of the 
city of Racine, Wis., February 13, 1955, ex- 
pressing gratitude to our Government, which 
has never recognized the Soviet occupation 
of Lithuania and has always demonstrated a 
favorable attitude toward her cause for inde- 
pendence; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

105. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Dusan 
Grgas, San Pedro, Calif., relative to her son 
being admitted to the United States from 
Yugoslavia as a citizen; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

108. Also, petition of Bernard Gelles & Co., 
New York, N. V., regarding denial of equality 
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in compliance with Public Law 480; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

107. Also, petition of the chairman, Ameri- 
cans of Lithuanian Descent, Portland, Oreg., 
expressing gratitude to the United States for 
the constant support extended to the cause 
of independence for Lithuania and her 
neighbors of Latvia and Estonia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

108. Also, petition of the secretary, Lithu- 
anian American Council, Inc., Racine, Wis., 
expressing gratitude to the United States for 
its favorable attitude toward Lithuania in 
her cause for independence; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

109. Also, petition of the employees of 
shipfitting department, Maryland Drydock 
Co., Baltimore, Md., relative to reducing 
from 65 to 60 the age for social-security 
retirement; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Institute of Fiscal and Political 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1955 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to take this opportunity to 
commend the objectives of the joint reso- 
lution introduced recently in this House 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. FiLoop], seeking to promote the 
teaching in American schools of the dif- 
ferences between the theories and prac- 
tices of the American way of life and 
the theories and practices of atheistic 
communism. 

This joint resolution proposes to es- 
tablish a commission to study the tes- 
timony relating to the theories and prac- 
tices of communism taken under oath 
by the committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives and by any 
agency of the executive branch of the 
United States Government, and, on the 
basis of this study, to prepare material 
for a book to give the fullest possible in- 
formation on Communist theories and 
practices. The commisison would also 
be authorized to prepare suggested cur- 
ricula of studies suitable for use in the 
teaching of courses in schools, colleges, 
and universities in order to show the 
basic differences between the theories 
and practices of the American way of 
life and the theories and practices of 
atheistic communism. 

I agree with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that there is need for instruc- 
tion in our public schools as well as col- 
leges and universities regarding the en- 
croachment upon democratic institu- 
tions by the Communist world conspir- 
acy. Communist techniques have long 
been employed to capture the mind of 
our youth. The principal defense of our 
democratic institutions remains to 


counteract this menace with the teach- 
ing of the truth. Indeed, one of the best 
means for inspiring confidence in our 
American Republic is to compare it with 
such police states as Soviet Russia or 
Communist China. 

The Pennsylvania Bar Association has 
led the way in urging the teaching of 
the differences between democracy and 
communism in our schools by a com- 
mendable resolution adopted in the year 
1954. The American Bar Association 
also has taken this problem under ad- 
visement. In its 77th annual meeting 
in Chicago, in August 1954, Judge Walter 
M. Bastian, of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, then chairman 
of the standing committee on citizen- 
ship, proposed the following resolution: 


Whereas the American Bar Association be- 
lieves that enlightened citizenship requires 
intelligent understanding of world problems, 
free discussion, and courageous thinking: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the facts of the theory and 
practice of communism be taught in appro- 
priate forms at all levels in all educational 
institutions of the United States in con- 
junction’ with the teaching of the theory 
and practice of the Government of the 
United States of America under the Federal 
Constitution; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association stand ready 
to implement the purposes of this resolution 
by aiding in the preparation of suitable 
material and otherwise through its standing 
committee on American citizenship. 


Action on Judge Bastian’s resolution 
is still pending before the American Bar 
Association. 

Not only the legal profession, but also 
the teaching profession has recognized 
the need for instruction which will com- 
pare democracy and communism. In 
1953 Dr. Erling M. Hunt, professor of 
history in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, declared: 

Since the demobilization that followed 
World War II there has been widespread con- 
viction, somewhat uncertainly implemented, 
that young Americans should understand 


the contrasts between democracy and com- 
munism. 


In supporting instruction to this effect 
in the public schools, Professor Hunt 
further said: 

So far as communism is concerned, the 


schools are, I believe, basically responsible 
for inoculating young citizens against it. 


As the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Fioop] has well said, there are no 
generally acceptable textbooks on com- 
munism available for use in the public 
schools. It is difficult to teach a course 
in the public schools without a textbook 
on the subject. Lack of adequate text- 
books is one of the reasons why the task 
of alerting students to communism has 
moved slowly in our elementary schools 
and high schools. Another reason for 
this lack of progress has been the hesi- 
tancy of teachers to engage in what some 
critics call indoctrination. Further- 
more, the already overcrowded curricula 
of our public schools seems to defy the 
introduction of any new subject. In 
spite of these obstacles, however, the 
time has come when educators should 
find space in the curricula of our schools 
for a serious comparison of American 
democracy with communism. 

In view of the reluctance of commer- 
cial publishers to contract for publishing 
a high-school textbook on communism, 
the board of trustees of the Institute of 
Fiscal and Political Education, in No- 
vember 1954, voted to arrange for the 
preparation of such a textbook. This 
project was undertaken as a public 
service. 

The Institute of Fiscal and Political 
Education holds an absolute charter 
granted by the board of regents of the 
University of the State of New York, 
which was obtained through the good 
offices of John W. Davis, former Demo- 
cratic candidate for President of the 
United States. 

The purpose of the institute, as out- 
lined in its charter, is to promote, solely 
in the interests of higher and secondary 
education, the broadest possible public 
understanding of technical and practi- 
cal problems in fiscal and political fields 
by preparing, publishing, and distribut- 
ing bulletins, pamphlets, studies, charts, 
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and other sources of information and 
also by disseminating such information 
through public discussion, through col- 
laboration with institutions of higher 
learning, by radio and otherwise. 

The President of the institute is John 
Marshall, former First Assistant Attor- 
ney General of the United States under 
President Coolidge and President Hoover. 
Serving on the board are such educators 
as Dr. Wilson M. Compton, former presi- 
dent of Washington State College; Dr. 
Felix Morley, former president of Haver- 
ford College; Dr. Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, 
dean of students, Bethany College; Dr. 
O. Glenn Saxon, professor of economics, 
Yale University; and, Dr. John Lee 
Coulter, former president of North Da- 
kota A. & M. College. Former Ambassa- 
dor Arthur Bliss Lane is on the board as 
well as such eminent counselors at law 
as Donald R. Richberg, Lowell Wadmond, 
and Henry A. Wise; together with R. A. 
Hummel, chairman of the board of the 
Lone Star Cement Corp.; John Payson, 
vice president of the International Bank 
of Washington; former Congressman 
Charles S. Dewey, eminent banker and 
known, no doubt, to most of you; W. 
Royce Powell, prominent public rela- 
tions director; and, the managing direc- 
tor, Harry G. Marquis. 

The institute has engaged in several 
educational projects such as a program 
known as Washington Service—a series 
of pictorial booklets on political econ- 
omy. Among the authors were the late 
Senators Robert A. Taft, Pat McCarran, 
and Burnet R. Maybank. Other Sena- 
tors who expressed their views in this 
service were Harry BYRD, STYLES 
BRIDGES, HOMER CAPEHART, PAUL Douc- 
LAS, EVERETT DIRKSEN, KARL MUNDT, 
ESTES KEFAUVER, and ALEXANDER WILEY. 
I, too, prepared a booklet for this series. 

Another interesting and valuable edu- 
cational program which the institute has 
undertaken is known as Operation Free- 
dom. This is a series of full color, pic- 
torial booklets dramatizing each section 
of the Bill of Rights. These pamphlets 
are used as collateral text material in 
the study of American history and the 
American way of life, and are recom- 
mended for use in the seventh and eighth 
grades of elementary schools. They 
have been approved by municipal school 
systems in many parts of the country. 

I heartily agree with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop] that a 
great service can be performed by the 
Commission To Make Available Infor- 
mation as to the Basic Differences Be- 
tween the Theories and Practices of the 
American Way of Life and the Theories 
and Practices of Atheistic Communism. 
There are, however, two considerations 
which require attention. First, the 
study of the Commission is to be limited 
to the evidence taken under oath before 
the Congressional committees and the 
agencies of the executive branch of the 
United States Government. But there 
is a vast reservoir of information re- 
garding the theory and practice of 
communism aside from evidence taken 
under oath. Such information includes 
the writings of Communists and ex- 
Communists, the reports of many relia- 
ble scholars, newsmen, and other ob- 
servers, and documents of foreign gov- 
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ernments. A textbook for the public 
schools should draw on all these sources. 

Second, American education has been, 
since the founding of the Republic, in 
the hands of local authorities. Text- 
books prepared by a central government 
are alien to American tradition. Under 
our American system, each school board 
in each school district should be free to 
determine the textbooks which are to be 
used in the public schools. In other 
words, competitive scholarship and com- 
petitive professional skill should guide 
the selection of textbooks for the Ameri- 
can youth. 

The Institute of Fiscal and Political 
Education proceeded with considerable 
care in arranging for the preparation of 
its experimental textbook. In view of 
the fact that many teachers are unpre- 
pared to teach a comparison of democ- 
racy and communism, the institute de- 
cided to issue both a textbook and a 
teacher’s guide or handbook. Again, in 
view of the fact that high-school cur- 
ricula are already overloaded, the insti- 
tute decided to publish four textbooks; 
one designed for schools that can give 
an 18-week course, and 3 other textbooks 
for courses respectively of 9 weeks, 6 
weeks, and 3 weeks. In other words, the 
institute has attempted to meet the needs 
of every high-school curricula in the 
country. 

The institute gave careful considera- 
tion to the selection of the scholar to 
whom the task of preparing the text- 
books and teacher's guides should be 
entrusted. It eventually selected Dr. 
Kenneth Colegrove, professor emeritus of 
political science of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Several considerations guided 
this choice. Dr. Colegrove is a distin- 
guished scholar. His professional de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy was taken 
at Harvard University. In recognition 
of his book on the American Senate and 
World Peace, Columbia University in 
1944, conferred on him the honorary 
degree of doctor of letters. His books 
and articles in learned journals on com- 
parative government and international 
relations are universally esteemed. His 
record as a teacher of young men and 
women has been noteworthy. His serv- 
ice to the discipline of political science 
as secretary of the American Political 
Science Association has endeared him to 
the teaching and scholarly profession. 
In addition, he has had practical experi- 
ence in the affairs of the Republic, hav- 
ing served as consultant in the Office of 
Strategic Services during the Second 
World War, as consultant to Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur in Tokyo immediately 
after the war, and later as consultant 
to the State Department. 

In another respect, Dr. Colegrove is 
unusually competent to prepare text- 
books comparing democracy and com- 
munism. For the past 15 years, he has 
written the articles on Asia, Commu- 
nism, Civil Liberty, Democracy, Dicta- 
torships, and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics for the World Book 
Encyclopedia and its annual supple- 
ments, volumes which are widely used 
in the high schools of the United States. 
In fact, his comparison of democracy 
and dictatorships has long been one of 
the features of this popular encyclopedia 
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for young students. In the yearbook of 
Collier’s Encyclopedia for 1954, another 
publication extensively used in high- 
school libraries, he has a leading article 
on Techniques of Communism, 


Dr. Colegrove has brought to the prep- 
aration of the textbooks and teacher's 
handbook a keen appreciation of the 
needs of high-school students, partly ac- 
quired when, before completing his uni- 
versity training, he began his profes- 
sional career by teaching in an Iowa 
high school. 

At the outset of his project, Dr. Cole- 
grove made a survey of the literature 
which should be drawn upon in prep- 
aration of a textbook and teacher’s hand- 
book. Seeking to conform the textbook 
to the best pedagogical methods, Dr. 
Colegrove was fortunate in securing the 
continuing advice of one of America’s 
outstanding educators, Dr. Erling M. 
Hunt. Dr. Hunt is professor of history 
and head of the department of the 
teaching of social studies in Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He is past 
president of the National Council of the 
Social Studies, and former editor of So- 
cial Education. He is also coauthor of 
the World’s History, published in 1947, 
with a revision in 1954, by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. This is one of the most 
successful history textbooks for high 
schools. 


I would like to quote a recent state- 
ment by Dr. Colegrove. It reads: 


Anyone who undertakes to write a text- 
book on democracy and communism should 
approach his task with humility and a deep 
sense of responsibility. He should always 
bear in mind that no one person has a 
monopoly on wisdom. He should seek ad- 
vice and consultation at every stage of the 
project. 

American young men and women must be 
taught the truth. Accuracy is paramount. 
At the same time, indoctrination must be 
avoided. Our American democratic process 
should extend into public-school education, 
The essential characteristic of a representa- 
tive republic is the fact that the citizens 
actively participate in government. By the 
same token, in our educational system, our 
boys and girls should participate in the 
learning process. In other words, they 
should be led to draw their own independent 
conclusions from data presented in a text- 
book or by the teacher in the classroom. 
Instead of confronting pupils with iron- 
bound maxims they should be induced to 
weigh the evidence and to form their own 
judgments. 

At the same time, teachers and textbooks 
should not neglect the spiritual values, This 
precept is more easily uttered than carried 
out, particularly in case young students are 
to be induced to form their own value judg- 
ments. Perhaps the most approved method 
is to emphasize American history and tradi- 
tions as a basis for comparison with other 
systems. In any event, the character and 
personality of the teacher is far more im- 
portant than the content of the textbook. 

In comparing national systems, every ef- 
fort must be made by both teacher and text- 
book writer to avoid engendering hatred of 
other peoples. Textbooks that inculcate 
hate of potential enemies have been one of 
the causes of war. While maintaining loy- 
alty to truth and freedom, textbooks should 
inspire sympathy for and understanding of 
all peoples. 

It is sometimes said that teachers in the 
public schools refrain from making com- 
parisons between democracy and commu- 
nism because of fear of entering into a con- 
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troversial subject. The existence of any such 
fear is probably exaggerated. Many able 
teachers are already giving instruction in a 
comparison of democracies and totalitarian 
regimes. America has a million loyal, coura- 
geous, and devoted teachers. Any hesitancy 
on their part to teach a comparison of de- 
mocracy and communism has been largely 
due to the fact that school boards and school 
administrators have not been in general 
agreement as to the necessity for including 
this subject in the curricula. 


The issue is clear. Shall such an im- 
portant educational project be carried 
out by a privately supported, tax-exempt 
organization which is known for its his- 
torical and objective approach or shall 
it be done by the Federal Government, 
which then will be making further in- 
roads into the field of education instead 
of leaving it to the State, county, and 
municipality where it rightfully belongs. 

I do not believe, and I am sure you will 
agree, that the Federal Government 
should go into the textbook business. 

The outline of the complete textbook 
which is serving as the basis for discus- 
sion of the proper content of the text- 
book is as follows: 


Democracy AND COMMUNISM—A HIGH SCHOOL 
TEXTBOOK 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Introduction 


1. Why study democracy and communism: 

(1) Citizens of a republic should be well 
informed. 

(2) Dangers of ignorance. 

(3) World conflict between communism 
and democracy. 

(4) Suppression of liberty. 

(5) Dictatorships and war. 

Chart: Map of the democratic and Com- 
munist worlds, 

2. What is democracy? 
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Postal Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1955 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation to provide for a 
10-percent pay increase for postal work- 
ers, and I have spoken to individual mem- 
bers of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service to urge that they act 
promptly on this or similar legislation. 
On Tuesday, February 15, 1955, I sub- 
mitted a statement to the committee in 
support of my bill, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, during the last Congress 
legislation was passed providing for an in- 
crease in the salaries of postal employees. 
There is no doubt but that this legislation 
merited more consideration than it received. 
The increase it provided was totally inade- 
quate, but because the bill was vetoed by the 
President, the postal workers did not receive 
even this small measure of relief. I believe 
we owe it to these employees to take prompt 
action at this Congress to increase their sal- 
aries and make the effective date retroactive. 
If the bill is vetoed then we should vote to 
override. 

I have introduced a bill which would pro- 
vide a 10 percent increase in the pay sched- 
ules of postal employees. I am very much 
aware of the need for such increases since in 
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my district and in the New York area gen- 
erally there are a number of postal workers 
and other Federal employees, and I know 
from conversations with them that they have 
all they can do to make ends meet. Many 
have suffered income losses from the various 
reorganization and reclassification programs 
and from reductions in grade brought about 


by post-audit actions of the Civil Service, 


Commission. There is reason to believe that 
very often employees are forced to take re- 
ductions in grade because of reduced appro- 
priations. 

The Government worker today is called 
upon to carry an extra workload due to the 
policy of the administration to reduce Fed- 
eral payrolls through attrition, which means 
that vacancies occurring through retirement, 
death, and resignation, are not filled. These 
are conditions over which employees have no 
control. If after 2 or 3 years a man in pri- 
vate industry had his pay reduced because 


some supervisor had made a mistake in allo- 


cating his job to the proper pay scole, the 
unions would call a strike of all employees. 
Yet this can happen to a Government em- 
ployee and there is little or nothing he can 
do about it. If the Budget Bureau imposes 
a ceiling on an appropriation for a Govern- 


ment agency and employees have to be laid 


off through reductions in force or transferred 
to another post or reduced in grade as a 
result of it, there is nothing the Federal 
worker can do but accept it. He may have 
to readjust his standard of living, he may 
have to run his old car for another year or 
two, and cut out some of the little things 
in life he and his family have learned to 
enjoy, but there isn't anything he can do 


except appeal to Congress for an increase in 


y. 

The postal worker is underpaid. This is 
truth, not fiction. 
postmasters are able to recruit qualified men 
at the extremely low rate of pay at which 
new employees must start. 

I urge you gentlemen to approve an in- 


crease in pay which will be equitable and 


proper. Let me also urge you to proceed 
with haste since this matter has been pending 
for a long time and we must keep faith with 
those who have been waiting so patiently for 
us to act. I hope this committee will report 
a bill and send it to the floor before the end 
of this month. It is the only way in which 
we can demonstrate that we mean what we 
have said, that we do intend to keep our 
promises, that we will make this one of the 
first legislative enactments of the 84th 
Congress. 


Postal Pay Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1955 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include my statement be- 
fore the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service urging postal pay in- 
creases: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, believing as I do that our postal em- 
ployees are entitled to at least a 10-percent 
wage increase across the board, I have intro- 
duced such legislation and am again ap- 
pearing before your committee to urge favor- 
able consideration of such an increase in the 
hope the committee in its wisdom will 
concur. 

I also believe that consideration of a postal 
salary increase should be completely dis- 


I marvel at the fact that. 
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associated from the postage-rate increase, 
In my opinion, there is no basis for con- 
troversy on the wage increase whereas there 
will be serious controversy on the postage- 
rate proposal. 

During the greater part of the last 2 
decades, postal and other Federal employees 
have been unable to compete with incréased 
prices. Wages of a worker, including Fed- 
eral employees, must be considered in the 
light of cost of living. In a period during 
which our nation as a whole enjoyed un- 
precedented national prosperity, Federal 
workers have been stepchildren of our Amer- 
ican economy. 

Inadequate wages for Government workers 
can lead only to an inferior caliber of per- 
sonnel, expensive recruiting and training ex- 
perience, decreased efficiency, and, in the 
final analysis, poor Goyernment operation. 
The combination of these undesirable condi- 
tions inevitably results in more costly Gov- 
ernment to every taxpayer. 

The cost of Government is properly the 

concern of each of us. No one advocates use- 
less spending or the waste of our Public 
Treasury.. However, in the matter of wages 
for Federal employees, there is involved a 
very human question as well as a moral ob- 
ligation on the part of those responsible for 
determining salaries. The human question 
can be satisfied only if the worker is given 
a wage that will enable him to provide proper 
and adequate care for his family. A moral 
responsibility exists as long as Federal em- 
ployees do not have collective-bargaining 
rights and in the absence of economic privi- 
leges accorded workers in private industry 
in a given wage dispute. - 
These two responsibilities should weigh 
heavily on those charged with establishing 
Federal salary schedules. They were com- 
pletely ignored last year in the veto of the 
wage legislation approved by the 83d Con- 
gress. The current attitude of some persons 
in the executive branch of Government 
seems to be a take-it-or-leave-it offer, with- 
out reference to the needs of the employees 
or the justice of their case for better wages. 
This amounts to a callous disregard of more 
than 2 million Federal workers and their 
families and a complete evasion of the moral 
responsibility on the part of our Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay fair and adequate wages. 

In my judgment, a pay raise is long over- 
due for our deserving postal employees and 
I trust the committee will promptly and 
favorably report a substantial increase in 
their compensation. 


Postal Salary Increase Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1955 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include the following 
statement submitted by me to the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
in support of an adequate and realistic 
salary increase for postal workers: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I wish to thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to state my views in support of legisla- 
tion providing an adequate and realistic 
wage increase for postal workers. Such an 
increase is long overdue and I respectfully 
request your favorable consideration of H. R. 
1592 and H. R. 2183 introduced by Congress- 
man JAMES H. Morrison and GEORGE M, 
RĦopes, respectively. 
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There is general agreement that there 
should be an increase in the salaries of postal 
employees. H. R. 1592 and H. R. 2183, pro- 
viding an increase of 10 percent, represent, I 
submit, an absolute minimum for those 
workers who have been underpaid for so long 
despite a constant rise in our standard of 
living. The last salary increase was in 1951 
and the rise in the cost of living since then 
makes it imperative that the pending ad- 
justment not only be adequate but that it 
be made as soon as possible. 

As I stated to this committee during the 
postal pay legislation hearings last year it 
is a grave reflection on our Government that 
many employees of our Post Office Depart- 
ment, one of the largest businesses in the 
world, are forced to supplement their inade- 
quate salaries with outside work in order 
to meet the increasing cost of living today. 

I know what it is to be a housewife. I 
can understand the frustration of the wives 
of postal workers in attempting to make ends 
meet on salaries which are far removed from 
the real needs of the family. 

The postal system is a vital part of our 
Government and the Government has an ob- 
ligation to see that it is operated as effi- 
ciently as possible. One sure way of under- 
mining this efficiency is by continuing to pay 
salaries which are grossly inadequate. Postal 
employees are entitled to a decent wage that 
will enable.them to care for their families. 

The bill proposed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral embodying his reclassification plan is 
completely unrealistic and delegates. power 
to the Postmaster General that is both un- 
warranted and unnecessary, and does not 
provide a fair and reasonable salarv increase 
to postal workers. 

I sincerely urge this committee to report 
out H. R. 1592 or H. R. 2183 and give the 
Congress an opportunity to pass this long 
needed legislation as early as possible. 


Lincoln and Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND , * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, last evening one of my fine 
Maryland colleagues in the other body, 
Senator J. GLENN BEALL, spoke before the 
Republican Club of Prince Georges 
County, Inc., at the Prince Georges Golf 
and Country Club. Senator Brarr's re- 
marks were characteristically to the 
point and of particular interest at this 
time. Under leave granted, I here in- 
clude his address: 


What would Abraham Lincoln, the first 
Republican President, say today of this land 
of 162 million Americans, Perhaps he would 
not today express himself any differently 
than he did in 1856 when he said: 

We are a great empire. We stand at once 
the wonder and the admiration of the whole 
world, and we must inquire what it is that 
has given us so much prosperity, and we 
shall understand that to give up that one 
thing—free government—would be to give 
up all future prosperity. ; 

“This cause is that every man can make 
himself. It has been said that such a race 
of prosperity has been run nowhere else.” 

Lincoln started life as a laborer and never 
ceased to love those who worked by hand to 
better themselves and their nation. His im- 
plicit faith in the ability of those who were 
willing to work for their own good and for 
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the good of their neighbor has been an abid- 
ing principle of the Republican Party ever 
since. 

On the other hand, he did not fear property 
and wealth as some have feared and even 
tried to destroy it in the recent past. He 
recognized the need for capital so that the 
means for building a better nation would 
be available to the bold planners who shared 
his faith. 

Lincoln warned that the heavy hand of 
government could stifle economic growth as 
well as the growth of equality and personal 
liberty. He wanted more than anything else 
for the individual man to have his fair 
chance to improve his lot—to build a home, 
a business, to be free to fulfill his individual 
destiny. 

As a party, we Republicans have held to 
those beliefs. We have fought to retain the 
meaning they have for the Nation. 

Although our world is vastly different from 
what it was in Lincoln’s day, the essence 
of our problems is little changed. We face 
the same issues of freedom, of the relation 
between levels of government and individ- 
uals, of subversion and loyalty, and of the 
future course of our Nation. 

Storm clouds were gathering when Lin- 
coln entered the White House nearly 100 
years ago. But he did not flinch. Through 
the terrible years that followed his leader- 
ship held the Nation together. 

When President Eisenhower took office, the 
sky once more was overcast. And he has not 
flinched. 

He has acted as Lincoln did before him. 
He has cut beneath the party battle to eter- 
nal truths. He has stated principles, de- 
fined differences, and clarified issues. 

- And, as was demonstrated by the over- 
whelming vote of confidence of. both Houses 
on his Formosa resolution, the country is 
united behind him. 

Now, let us see what the administration 
has done—and what it proposes to do. 

The record for 1953 and 1954 shows that— 

1. The Korean fighting and bloodshed was 
ended. z 

2. Honesty, integrity, and efficiency were 
restored to the Government. 

3. Peacetime prosperity was achieved with 
1953 the best and 1954 the next best in his- 
tory. 

4. Truman's spending plans were cut by 


$10 billion and taxes reduced nearly 7½ 


billion dollars a year. 5 

5. Inflation was halted—the dollar sta- 
bilized. 

6. The 20-year trend toward centralization 
of power in Washington was reversed. 

7. Highest security standards for Govern- 
ment jobs were set and 2,400 risks removed. 

8. Social-security and railroad-retirement 
benefits were extended and improved. 

9. Equality of treatment was promoted 
and racial segregation ended in many areas, 

10. United States and free world defenses 
against Communist aggression were strength- 
ened. 

11. Wage and rent controls ended. 

12. A start made on the peacetime use of 
atomic energy. 

13, The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare was established and hospital 
building and vocational rehabilitation ex- 
panded. 

14. Record Federal aid for highways was 
voted. 

15. Housing aids to help more families 
own better homes were enlarged. 

16. Tidelands restored to the States. 

17. Flexible farm-price-support and sur- 
plus-disposal programs provided. 

18. Postal service was improved. 

19. Veterans and civil-service employees 
benefits have been increased. 

An impressive record indeed. But what is 
past is prologue. Now let us look at our 
party's program for 1955 as proposed by 
President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message on January 6. 
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Highlights of the program include: 

Tireless labor to make the peace more just 
and durable, sufficient military strength to 
discourage resort to war, encouragement of 
United Nations efforts to limit armaments, 
mutual and gradual reductions of foreign 
trade tariff barriers, extension of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. 

Strengthened Reserves and increased bene- 
fits for career servicemen, continuation of 
present tax rates, looking to a reduction in 
1956, a nationwide water-resources policy 
firmly based in law, a new program to meet 
pressing national highway needs, establish- 
ment of a Federal coordinator of public 
vorks. 

Alleviation of problems of low-income 
farm families, strengthened Federal disaster- 
insurance programs, extension of the Small 
Business Act of 1953, continuance of the 
83d Congress’ housing program, challenging 
private industry to meet housing problems 
fully after 1958. 

A program to improve existing health 
services, including Government reinsurance, 
Federal Government coordination in school 
expansion, assistance to States to cope with 
juvenile delinquency, a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts in Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, establishment of a 90- 
cents-an-hour minimum wage, extension of 
coverage, and Taft-Hartley Act amendments. 

The modification of immigration laws, 
Hawaiian statehood, reduction of the voting 
age in Federal elections, District of Columbia 
self-government and suffrage, protection of 
voting rights of overseas servicemen, and 
extension of the Reorganization Act and In- 
tergovernmental Relations Commission. 

I think the first President of our party 
would agree that this is indeed a compre- 
hensive, forward-looking program in the best 
Republican tradition. 

Now, although our history has spanned 
nearly a century between Lincoln and Eisen- 
hower, we still have today the same stand- 
ards of republicanism held aloft by the party 
and the American people—the same stand- 
ards of fair play. 

These standards of fair play, Im afraid, 
do not always apply to the Democratic Party. 
I have here a column by Mr. Gould Lincoln 
of the Washington Evening Star with which 
I am heartily in accord. I quote: 

“The concentrated Democratic attack on 
Vice President Nox which began immedi- 
ately after the 1954 campaign and is now 
continuing with almost daily sniping, appar- 
ently has two basic and impelling reasons,” 
the reporter says. “The first is to rid the 
Democratic Party of the Communist issue— 
the Red issue—which has plagued the Demo- 
crats for years and has hurt them in a num- 
ber of States. Not having the courage to 
attack the President himself, their second 
aim is to strike at the man closest to him— 
the Vice President of the United States. 

“So beginning with former Democratic 
National Chairman Stephen A. Mitchell and 
continued by Adlai Stevenson, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, Senator Richard L, Neuberger, and 
by other freshmen Democrats in Congress, 
the drive is on to picture the Vice President 
as merely a smear artist and as such, entirely 
unworthy, a man who hits below the belt. 
Their theme song is that he made the Demo- 
crats out to be a parcel of traitors over the 
last score of years, and disloyal at the very 
least. 

“The facts in the case, as revealed by a 
perusal of the Vice President's campaign 
speeches, are that the Vice President did no 
such thing. What he did was to accuse the 
Democrats of stupidity because they did not 
recognize the Communist menace; that they 
did not take the steps n to check 
infiltration of the Reds, and that when cases 
were called to their attention they did noth- 
ing about them. For example, the cases of 
Alger Hiss and Harry Dexter White. 
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“The Vice President said repeatedly that 
communism should not be a political issue, 
and that there was no difference between the 
loyalty of Democrats and Republicans. But, 
he added, some misguided officials of the 
Truman administration were blind or indif- 
ferent to the danger from the Communists. 

“That is the kind of criticism which hurt— 
and which was effective against the Demo- 
crats in the 1950, 1952 and 1954 campaigns. 

“The Democrats don’t want any more of 
it. 
“They have, they think, disposed of Senator 
Jor McCartHy of Wisconsin in such a way 
that he will not be effective in his attacks on 
them. He took no real part in the last cam- 
paign. Now they have turned on Mr. NIXON, 
who made effective use of the Red issue and 
is capable of doing so again. 

“Senator NEUBERGER, without mentioning 
the Vice President by name, but plainly indi- 
cating Mr. Nixon was his target, recently 
criticized the latter’s campaign against him, 
Senator NEUBERGER. 

“As a matter of fact, Senator NEUBERGER 
was 1 of the 5 leftwing Democratic candi- 
dates singled out by Mr. Nrxon in his Poca- 
tello address on October 25, 1954, when the 
Vice President asserted that the gains that 
the Democrats would make, if they took over 
the 84th Congress, inevitably would come 
from the ADA wing of the party. 

“The other four were Glen Taylor, of 
Idaho, who ran for Vice President on the 
Henry Wallace ticket in 1948; former Repre- 
sentative John Carroll, of Colorado; Senator 
O'Mahoney, of Wyoming, and former Repre- 
sentative Yorty, of California. 

“Whether it was Mr. Nrxon’s campaigning 
or not, 3 out of these 5 Democrats were 
defeated in their races for the Senate. 

“Mr, Nixon is for the present, at least, 
holding his own fire. His defense is being 
made by other Republicans, among them 
Republican National Chairman Leonard W. 
Hall. Mr. Hall said it should be clear to 
every one who reads the papers and hears 
the TV and radio that there is now under- 
way a ‘highly-organized campaign to be- 
smirch the Vice President. The technique is 
to smear him by falsely accusing him of 
smearing others. This is one of the lowest 
tricks in politics and in this instance destruc- 
tive only to its perpetrators. Dick Nixon is 
one of the most effective campaigners in his- 
tory. It is because he tells the truth and is 
effective that he is under attack.’ 

“But should Mr. Nrxon find it necessary 
to reply, he is quite capable. Further, he 
knows a lot more about the Communist ac- 
tivities ‘in this country than do his de- 
tractors, He was mainly responsible for the 
conviction of Alger Hiss. No one is going to 
say to , ‘You never got a Communist.’ 

“Nor can the Democrats get away from the 
fact that they were blind to what was going 
on when Hiss and White were active in the 
Government.” 

Now without exception, Mr. Nrxon ap- 
proached his discussion of the security ques- 
tion by establishing the loyalty of the vast 
majority of Democrats. In my opinion he 
never questioned the loyalty of any Demo- 
crat. He did repeatedly question ignorance, 
blindness, or carelessness on the part of 
some of the leaders of the previous admin- 
istration. 

Then he demonstrated that it was these 
people who were most interested in the elec- 
tion and an anti-Eisenhower Congress. Here 
are a few more of his actual quotes: 

In Houston on October 4, 1954, “I have 
found that the great majority of Republicans 
and Democrats approve of the way the Eisen- 
hower program is restoring standards of loy- 
alty, honesty, and integrity in government.” 

“The issue in 1952 was not the issue of the 
relative loyalty of Democrats and Republi- 
cans, That was never the issue then—it is 
not the issue now,” he stated in Phila- 
delphia. 
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In Norwalk, Conn., the Vice President said, 
“The great majority of all of our people re- 
gardless of the party to which they belong are 
loyal Americans. And I have found that 
Democrats are just as interested as Republi- 
cans in developing an effective program for 
dealing with disloyal elements.” 

Then, in a Fresno speech, he said, “The 
ADA leftwing which is calling for the elec- 
tion of an anti-Eisenhower Congress is not 
truly representative of the principles of the 
Democratic Party. Its spokesmen and its 
policies are unworthy of the traditions of 
that great political party. There is no ques- 
tion but that millions of Democrats com- 
pletely disagree with this group in its at- 
tacks on the President’s loyalty program.” 

Those do not sound like the words of a 
smear artist. 

They do not sound like the words of a 
man who would make out the opposition 
party to be a parcel of traitors. 

No, they have more the tone and strength 
of a man who was a great force in cementing 
to our future the constitutional freedoms 
and personal liberties which emerged from 
the dreams of our Founding Fathers. 

They sound more like the words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, a man who worked with the 
commonsense of Christian humility and the 
political wisdom to perpetuate the principles 
of the Republican Party—even as we are 
working here tonight in Prince Georges 
County. 


The Christian in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing a conference last fall of the Blair 
County, Pa., ministerium held in the city 
of Altoona, Pa., it was my privilege to 
deliver the following address on the sub- 
ject the Christian in Politics: 


THE CHRISTIAN IN POLITICS 


(Address by the Honorable James E. Van 
ZANDT, of Pennsylvania) 

In speaking to you on the subject the 
Christian in Politics it is appropriate to 
consider briefly some of the definitions or 
statements defining politics. 

We are told for example by Webster that 
“politics is the art and science of govern- 
ment.” 

James Freeman Clarke says: “A politician 
thinks only of the next election—a statesman 
of the next generation.” 

And finally Daniel O’Connell admonishes 
that “Nothing is politically right that is mor- 
ally wrong.” 

To these definitions I wish to add the fol- 
lowing statement attributed to Andrew Oli- 
ver of Boston and written over 155 years ago. 
It summarizes, in telling fashion, what I 
think is a brief and comprehensive word pic- 
ture of the term “politics’’ and is as true 
today as when uttered over a century and 
a half ago. Andrew Oliver said “Politics is 
the most hazardous of all professions. There 
is not another in which a man can hope to 
do so much good to his fellow creatures. 
Neither is there any in which by mere loss 
of nerve he may do widespread harm. Nor 
is there another in which he may so easily 
lose his own soul. Nor is there another in 
which a positive and strict veracity is so 
difficult. 

“But danger is the inseparable companion 
of honor.” 
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With all the temptations and degradations 
that beset it politics is still the noblest 
career any Man ‘an choose. 

When I decided to become a candidate 
for Congress I was told in a jovial manner, 
and then again by some serious minded 
friends that in entering the political arena 
I was choosing a career in life that has 
been described by careless slanderers as a 
cesspool of inquity. 

How often have we heard the caustic re- 
mark, “that politician,” or “its just politics,” 
or “I'm not going to vote for any of them, 
they're just a bunch of politicians.” 

Such unworthy remarks are directed daily 
at persons in public life by thoughtless 
people that it is little wonder that many good 
men and women shun public office. 

President Eisenhower in a public pro- 
nouncement, warmed the hearts of the 
great army of honest public servants when 
he admonished those who have an active 
interest in political affairs “to wear their 
political badge with considerable pride.” 
He continued: “For politics ought to be the 
part-time profession of every citizen who 
would protect the rights and privileges of 
free people and who would preserve what 
is good and fruitful in our national 
heritage.” 

“Politics,” said the President, “must be 
the concern of every citizen who wants to 
see our national well-being increased and 
our international leadership strengthened. 
In that combined sense politics is the 
noblest of professions.” 

The Chief Executive of this great Repub- 
lic seems to have echoed the thoughts of 
Andrew Oliver, of Boston, uttered 155 years 
ago, thoughts that are as applicable in this 
hydrogen-atomic age as they were in the 
infant days of the Republic. 

It is a serious setback to the millions of 
American citizens interested in good govern- 
ment to reflect upon the widely publicized 
results of a Gallup poll published in 1953. 
This poll revealed that 70 percent of the 
persons interviewed stated they would not 
like to see their sons go into politics as a 
career. 

This attitude is disturbing because the poll 
was not sectional or confined to any group 
of partisans. 

The expressed opposition to politics as a 
career was nationwide and extended to all 
walks of life. Since politics should be, and 
essentially by nature is, an honorable pro- 
fession inseparable from the welfare of so- 
ciety; such a nationwide indictment is not 
to be dismissed lightly. 

When it is revealed that a profession that 
touches the life of every man, woman, and 
child is regarded as having fallen into dis- 
repute, it is imperative that an explanation 
must be sought for such an unwholesome 
situation. 

It is true that in politics there are found 
weak-kneed persons who are not as Ceasar's 
wife above suspicion.” 

Yet considering the constant temptations 
that confront even the most virtuous, it 
would be too much to expect that in the 
field of politics all men would be paragons 
of virtue endowed with infinite wisdom and 
actuated by a sincere desire to fully justify 
the confidence placed in them. 

In all segments of American life we have 
misfits who do not measure up to their 
responsibilities. Yet we refrain from de- 
nouncing their profession or vocation in 
life and charging it as being wholly respon- 
sible for harboring such misquided mortals. 

By the same token we should, in exercising 
Christian charity, recognize the frailties of 
human nature and refuse to be stampeded 
into subscribing to the wholesale indictment 
of corruption and moral degradation leveled 
collectively at all persons in political life. 

We should, on the other hand, examine 
such a sweeping indictment and try to find 
the reason for such widespread criticism. In 
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so doing, we will find that among the chief 
causes for the scornful attitude directed to- 
ward those in political life is the fact that 
some unscrupulous and irresponsible poli- 
ticians, by their conduct, have reflected dis- 
credit on all public servants and have cast 
the stigma of suspicion and distrust on them 
as a class. 

In addition to corrupt public officials who 
are few in number, due to the high and 
exacting standards required of men in public 
affairs, there is the regrettable tendency on 
the part of the public to characterize every 
politician as demogog and a knave, thus 
judging all of them by the misconduct of a 
relatively few who have fallen by the wayside 
in violating the public trust. Such sweeping 
criticism is unjust and can serve but one 
purpose, and that is to discourage good men 
and women from entering politics. 

For the few corrupt politicians that are 
exposed from time to time, there is a vast 
army of loyal and faithful public servants 
who should not be made to suffer by careless 
criticism directed at the sins of the few. 

A Senate committee report on ethical 
standards of Government published in 1951 
contains the testimony of Comptroller Gen- 
eral Lindsay Warren, recognized as a militant 
crusader for higher moral standards in the 
public service. While testifying before the 
Senate committee he expressed his opinion 
that “an overwhelming majority of Govern- 
ment people are honest, capable, and con- 
scientious.” 

The Senate committee, in its conclusions, 
went so far as to say “the ethical standards 
of public officials are probably higher than 
those prevailing in business and other walks 
of life.” 

It is convincingly evident from the results 
of the Gallup poll and the tendency to de- 
grade politics that it is time the American 
public must begin to discriminate between 
the good and bad politician. This is difficult 
to do, however, when public apathy is so 
prevalent on election day, that only about 
half of the American people qualified to vote 
exercise their precious franchise. 

Herein lies the solution to this distressing 
indictment of those in political life who, in 
Webster's definition, are engaged in a career 
in that lofty profession defined as “the art 
and science of government.” 

Undoubtedly many interviewed in the 
Gallup poll exercise their right to vote. Yet 
when we realize that a recent report stated 
there would be over 100 million Americans 
privileged to vote on November 2, based on 
the previous voting records of the American 
people, it will be a modern miracle if the 
1952 vote which was recorded at 61% million 
will be equaled, let alone surpassed. 

The point I wish to make is that when 
only about half of the American people go to 
the polls are we not guilty, by comparison, of 
only a half-hearted effort in electing capable 
and honest public officials to administer the 
affairs of government? Are we not indicting 
ourselves when we complain of “that bunch 
of politicians” when half of us refrain from 
exercising the precious privilege of voting for 
public officials who literally hold our future 
as American citizens in the palms of their 
hands? 

If we cry out against “stuffed ballot boxes” 
are we not aiding the culprits in political life 
by “starved ballot boxes’? Clean and honest 
government will never be achieved by half- 
hearted efforts on our part. 

When only half of us vote it shows that we 
only half care about how our Government is 
operated. Such an attitude of indifference 
is certain to permit the election of persons we 
later criticize. 

Yet, if we spent an hour on election day 
in casting our vote we could have helped to 
avert such a calamity. 

The churches of the Nation are of utmost 
importance in the crusade for good govern- 
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ment because they are eternally dedicated 
to the seemingly endless struggle against 
the forces of evil. Therefore, as spiritual 
laboratories, they watch over, nurture, and 
develop the inner man from the time his 
name is inscribed on the cradle roll until the 
day that he is summoned for a final account- 
ing by the same God who made him. 

In the interim the Christian mode of liv- 
ing becomes ingrained on his heart and in 
his soul as he absorbs the eternal truths 
taught him regarding his purpose here on 
earth. Fortified with the Christian way of 
life it follows that any man devoted to his 
faith in Almighty God is certain with the 
help of divine grace to lead an exemplary 
life, and in so doing merit the respect of 
his men. Such a man is an asset to his 
community and a force for good in its civic 
life. If he has the inclination and the will 
to enter politics the community, State, or 
Nation is richer by his presence for he is 
capable of rendering public service of the 
highest order based on the Christian ideals 
which have been indelibly inscribed on his 
heart and in his soul. 

How often in recent years when the very 
foundation of our form of Government has 
been menaced by sinister and atheistic 
forces, have we heard repeated over and over 
again the stirring prayer of the poet as he 
implores divine providence: 


“God give us men! 

A time like this demands strong minds, 
great hearts, true faith and ready 
hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; 

Men who will not lie.” 


The churches of America from their spirit- 
ual reservoirs of manpower, have supplied 
such men and will continue to do so. 

From personal experience I know that the 
thousands of God-fearing men I have met 
have elevated public life by their services to 
mankind. Their edifying conduct and spot- 
less reputation have served to rout the scof- 
fers who jokingly, or in earnest, regard poli- 
tics as a questionable and disreputable 
means of making a living. 

The church can gain nothing from becom- 
ing engaged in partisan politics, yet it fails 
in its mission if it hesitates to take an un- 
mistakable position on any moral issue af- 
fecting the spiritual welfare of its mem- 
bers. Such a solicitous attitude does not 
require that the church identify itself with 
any particular political party for it would 
be folly to attempt to destroy the freedom 
of its members to select the political party 
of their choice. 

The point is that a good Christian will 
practice his faith in everyday life and by so 
doing, he transmits his sense of moral re- 
sponsibility to others, regardless of whether 
he is an elected public official or prefers to 
portray the role of the average American 
citizen. 

With the granting of the franchise to 
women in 1920 and since some 30 million of 
them voted in 1952 as compared to over 31 
million men, the family now plays an im- 
portant part in deciding political issues. 
The Christian family, therefore, can wield 
the balance of power in any election, pro- 
vided its members become informed on the 
issues and above all vote. 

It is inspiring to realize that there is a 
mounting interest in Washington in the 
spiritual side of official life. Such increased 
interest is edifying and is a good example to 
the rest of the Nation. Prayer breakfasts 
attended by President Eisenhower are held 
at frequent intervals in the Mayfiower Hotel 
and the response to the invitations extended 
greatly exceed the fondest expectations of the 
sponsors. In addition, a prayer room has 
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been erected in the United States Capitol 
where Members of Congress may retreat to 
a chapel-like atmosphere and engage in 
silent meditation. 

During the 83d Congress legislation was 
approved adding the words “under God” to 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag. This 
spiritual attitude that is being publicly dis- 
played in official circles in Washington, re- 
veals that despite the stereotyped and base- 
less slanders against politicians as a class, 
there are countless men in public office who 
are concerned not alone for the material 
needs of the Nation but they are convinced, 
like our forefathers, that Almighty God has 
dominion over the affairs of this Nation. 
They know that the inscription on the great 
seal of the United States when translated 
from Latin says: “He has favored our under- 
takings.” They know, too, that on our coin- 
age the founders of this Republic inscribed, 
“In God we trust,” and that Abraham Lin- 
coln at Gettysburg, expressed the same basic 
idea when he said that this Nation's “new 
birth of freedom” would be “under God.” 

Holy Scripture also reminds us of the Mas- 
ter's majestic and dramatic words in defining 
our duty to God and to the state, “Render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to 
God the things that are God's.“ 

Our Divine Lord was making it crystal clear 
that the church and state should work in 
harmony—each in its proper field for each 
has rights over man and both have common 
origin in God. 

With this divine interpretation of the re- 
lationship of government to God, Christian 
men and women, because of their dedication 
to the religious ideals upon which this Na- 
tion was founded, can serve their country 
well in political life because they are aided 
by their love of God and love of their neigh- 
bor. 

With such an abiding faith in their coun- 
try, their neighbor, and their God they are 
the instrument through which, by their in- 
terest in politics, public office can be elevated 
to its proper place in our everyday lives, thus 
refuting the accusations of those who de- 
grade it when they speak of it as a career to 
be shunned. 


The Late Senator Burnet R. Maybank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1955 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1954, I was on an official mili- 
tary inspection trip with my then chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, 
Dewey SHORT. Our duties carried us to 
the Headquarters of the United States 
Army in Europe located in Heidelberg, 
Germany. On the particular evening of 
this date we had just finished a dinner 
given in our honor by the High Commis- 
sioner of Germany, the Honorable James 
B. Conant, when a note was handed to 
me by the Department of the Army tell- 
ing me of the untimely death of Senator 
Burnet R. Maybank. I was shocked and 
grieved at this tragic news and immedi- 
ately dispatched my condolences to Mrs. 
Maybank. 

I knew it was impossible for me to 
return in time for the funeral, accord- 
ingly I continued my trip and completed 
my responsibilities incident to the itin- 
erary set by the chairman. 
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Upon arriving home in late September, 
I released to the press my feelings on 
the tragic loss which South Carolina suf- 
fered as a result of Senator Maybank’s 
death. 

No South Carolinian whom I can recall 
had more important assignments as a 
United States Senator than did Maybank 
at the time of his death. When the 
Democrats were in power, Maybank was 
the chairman of the very important 
Banking and Currency Committee. This 
committee has jurisdiction in the Senate 
over almost every phase of our economic 
life—the banking, the housing, the 
money market, the securities business— 
and those things which vitally touch the 
living mechanism of our breathing econ- 
omy. Consequently, the working man 
and the financier alike were affected by 
the deliberations of this committee. 

It was not unnatural that Maybank 
should head this committee. He distin- 
guished himself early in life at my alma 
mater, the College of Charleston, as one 
peculiarly adept in mathematics and 
economics. He was awarded the math- 
ematics prize at the College of Charles- 
ton for excellence. 

In the early 30’s, Maybank gained na- 
tional prominence when he solved the fi- 
nancial problems of the city of Charles- 
ton during the early days of the greatest 
depression ever to hit this Nation. For 
this unusual feat he was called upon to 
perform important tasks throughout 
South Carolina during this era when the 
New Deal was in its infancy. Maybank 
was loyal to the precepts of the New Deal 
throughout his political career. He was 
a liberal in the true sense of the word, 
but he was a constitutional liberal. 
However, he never let his enthusiasms 
for the new order dim or alter his basic 
philosophy of believing in States rights. 

At the time of his death, Maybank 
was also a member of the important Ap- 
propriations Committee of the Senate. 
He was a member of the Subcommittee 
on Military Appropriations. He was my 
greatest help on money for our military, 
when the Committee on Armed Services 
authorized projects for the Nation and 
South Carolina particularly. I recall, 
vividly, last year it was Maybank alone 
who assisted me in getting the Navy ap- 
propriation raised, thereby assuring the 
money for the important Navy construc- 
tion program in South Carolina, notably 
the Beaufort Air Base. 

Mr. Speaker, there has to be team- 
play between the House and the Senate. 
Neither branch can operate effectively 
without the aid of the other. Each 
branch is a coequal of the other; unless 
the House acts, the Senate is helpless; 
and, conversely, without the Senate's aid 
the House is powerless. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the great work 
on the committee on which I hold mem- 
bership, the obligations and authoriza- 
tions for construction of the vast mili- 
tary enterprises in my State without the 
money to carry these on, they would 
never become realities. In the partner- 
ship necessary to effectuate these worthy 
objectives for our national security, I 
lost a comrade in Burnet Maybank, 
— place it will take many years to 
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Mr. Speaker, it is not an easy task to 
serve in the Congress today. The mani- 
fold duties and multiplying demands 
made on Members of Congress in and 
through all the vast ramifications of this 
complex and intricate modern day gov- 
ernment increasingly draw upon our 
strength and endurance, adding yearly 
to the terrific toll of human genius and 
human life. Anyone who, like Burnet 
Maybank, survives a political campaign 
in which his life’s history is reviewed in 
detail and during which he moves con- 
stantly and uninterruptedly under the 
pitiless searchlight of publicity, must of 
necessity possess some virtue. Maybank 
remained sweet when accused falsely. 
He was silent to the tongue of slander. 
He never once, despite the heat of the 
campaign, dignified his opponent by an- 
swering him according to his kind. He 
rose to distinction in the Senate because 
of his personal worth, his mental ca- 
pacity, untiring industry, and absolute 
honesty. On such an ascent to the top, 
the path is steep and rugged. Thorns 
instead of roses, Maybank endured them 
all. 

Out of this turbulent strife and clash 
of opinion, out of the heat of debates and 
conflicting interests, out of the atmos- 
phere of uncertainty which we are all 
forced to breathe, there come the price- 
less compensation and the immeasurable 
joy of mutual confidence and respect, of 
lasting friendships. In no other body of 
men do I believe one could possibly find 
such a fine spirit of generous and whole- 
some friendships in such a splendid feel- 
ing of comradeship. 

I suppose this is due to the fact that 
each of us realizes the baptism of fire 
which we all daily endure in the per- 
formance of our responsibilities in the 
public interest. When death comes, 
jealousies are forgotten, individual inter- 
ests and purposes are buried with the 
comrade whom we memorialize today. 
Beneath it all, personalities and eccen- 
tricities are subordinated to unity and 
interests of mankind. i 

Maybank died at his post of duty, as 
he would have it. In the words of the 
poet he would have said: 


Let me live out my years in heat of blood 

Let me die drunken with the dreamer’s 
wine 

Let me not see this soul-house built of mud 
Go toppling to the dust—a vacant shrine. 

Let me go quickly like a candlelight 
Snuffed out just at the heyday of its glow 

Give me high noon—let it then be night 
Thus would I go. 

And grant me, when I face the grisly thing, 
One haughty cry to pierce the gap, perhaps 

O let me be a tune-swept fiddle string 
That feels the master melody—and snaps. 


He “felt the heat of blood” and went 
“quickly like a candlelight snuffed out 
just at the heyday of its glow.” At last 
he has gained rest from his exacting la- 
bors and has gone to his reward for hav- 
ing served God and country well. 

Mr. Speaker, to Burnet Maybank, in 
life's relentless journey to the sunset: 
But such a tide as moving seemed asleep; 

Too full for sound and foam 
When that which drew from out the bound- 


less deep 
Turned again home. 
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Frinvay, FEBRUARY 18, 1955 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God and Father of us all: 
From all the traditions which separate 
us and write our names in different 
camps of thought and conviction, we 
pause for the upward look which makes 
us one in solemn yet glad communion 
with Thee. When together we face the 
things that matter most, and a reveal- 
ing sense of Thy eternity seizes us, we 
pour contempt on our pride of opinion 
and accomplishment; we lay aside our 
haughty self-sufficiency, and humbly 
pray that we may keep step with Thy 
will for us and for all Thy children. 

In this night of human tragedy, no 
matter of what else the ebbing years 
may rob us, grant us courage in the 
midst of fear, faith amid the mists of 
doubt, and hope like a beacon amid the 
encircling gloom of despair. Teach us 
so to live and so to toil and so to play 
our part in this age on ages telling that, 
doing the right as Thou dost give us to 
see the right, we may face with clear 
conscience the gaze of our contempo- 
raries and the judgment of posterity. 
We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
February 15, 1955, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on February 15, 1955, the Presi- 
dent had approved and signed the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 14) extending an 
invitation to the International Olympic 
Committee to hold the 1960 Olympic 
games at Detroit, Mich. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 3828) to adjust the 
salaries of judges of United States courts, 
United States attorneys, Members of 
Congress, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF UNITED STATES 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 

before the Senate the following message 

from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accom- 
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panying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the Annual Re- 
port of the United States Civil Service 
Commission for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1954. 

DwicutT D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WHITE House, February 16, 1955. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, and withdraw- 
ing the nomination of Luther V. Taylor, 
Sr., to be postmaster at Belmont, Miss., 
which nominating messages were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] and the 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] be excused from attendance 
on the sessions of the Senate next week 
to attend the atomic energy tests in 
Nevada. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
cut objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on behalf 
or the senior Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH], I ask unanimous consent that 
she be excused from attendance on the 
sessions of the Senate for the period of 
her absence during her visit in the Far 
East. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Internal Security of the Committee on 
the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that while the Sen- 
ate is in session the Committee on the 
District of Columbia be permitted to 
meet during the next 2 weeks as fre- 
quently as may be necessary in order to 
conduct hearings on the bill (S. 669) to 
provide an elected mayor, city council, 
school board, and nonvoting delegate to 
the House of Representatives for the 
District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, under 
the rule there will be a morning hour for 
the presentation of petitions and me- 
morials, the introduction of bills, and 
other routine matters, and I ask unani- 
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mous consent that any statements made 
in connection therewith be limited to 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


Report ENTITLED “RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT PROCUREMENT ACTION REPORT” 

A letter from the Director, Legislative 
Liaison, Department of the Air Force, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a confidential semi- 
annual report entitled “Research and De- 
velopment Procurement Action Report,” for 
the period July 1 to December 31, 1954 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


AUDIT REPORT ON NATIONAL FUND FoR MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 

A letter from the executive vice president, 
National Fund for Medical Education, New 
York, N. Y., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an audit report on that fund, for the year 
ended December 31, 1954 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etec., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of Oregon; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 
“House Joint Memorial 2 
“To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 
“We, your memorialist, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Oregon, in legislative session assembled, most 


respectfully represent and petition as 
follows: 
“Whereas the Federal Government, 


through its construction of multiple-purpose 
projects, has become a major supplier of elec- 
tric power to the Pacific Northwest; and 

“Whereas the present and continuing 
growth of the region, including Oregon, re- 
quires the further and immediate develop- 
ment of its low-cost power potential in order 
to provide the energy base for industries, job 
opportunities, and the needs of its people; 
and 

“Whereas the John Day project on the 
Columbia River between Oregon and Wash- 
ington is one of the major integral units in 
the overall plan of comprehensive develop- 
ment of the Columbia River and has already 
been authorized and approved as such by the 
Congress of the United States (81st Cong., 
2d sess., House Document No. 531); and 

“Whereas its construction will complete 
slack water navigation from the mouth of 
the Columbia. River to Pasco, Wash., a dis- 
tance of some 328 miles; and 

“Whereas it will provide approximately 
500,000 acre-feet of storage for flood-control 
purposes and will also provide irrigation and 
recreational benefits; and 

“Whereas such project will produce in 
excess of 1,100,000 kilowatts of low-cost 
power, fully integrated with the Federal grid 
and the Northwest power pool and close to 
Oregon load centers; and 

“Whereas the growth of the region re- 
quires over 500,000 kilowatts of new power 
capacity annually and such multipurpose 
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projects as John Day must be started imme- 
diately in order to be completed and to avoid 
a serious power shortage by the early 1960's; 
and 

“Whereas various local public utility agen- 
cies have offered to advance funds toward 
the preliminary engineering and planning 
costs of John Day and have indicated a will- 
ingness to advance over one-half the esti- 
mated cost of the project to expedite its con- 
struction by the United States as a Federal 
project: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States be and it hereby is 
memorialized to (a) appropriate immediately 
the funds necessary to enable the Corps of 
Engineers to complete the preliminary in- 
vestigations and planning for the John Day 
project; and (b) indicate its intention to 
build the John Day project promptly and 
solely with Federal funds by making the 
necessary appropriation to start construction 
immediately upon completing the prelim- 
inary planning or, in the alternative, enact 
without delay such enabling legislation as is 
required to permit local agencies to advance 
funds, under appropriate arrangements with 
the United States, so that construction of 
such project by the Federal Government can 
be initiated immediately; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Oregon be and hereby is directed 
to send a copy of this memorial to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Honorable 
Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior of 
the United States, to the President and Chief 
Clerk of the United States Senate, to the 
Speaker and the Chief Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to 
each Member of the Congress. 

“Adopted by house January 28, 1955: 

E. A. GEARY, 
“Speaker of House, 
“Adopted by senate February 8, 1955: 
“ELMO E. SMITH, 
“President of Senate. 


“House Joint Memorial 3 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 


“We, your memorialists, the 48th Leg- 
islative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in legislative session assembled, most re- 
spectfully represent and petition as follows: 

“Whereas the control of floods in the Wil- 
lamette River Basin has long been recog- 
nized by the Congress to be necessary and 
desirable; and 

“Whereas certain river control projects 
have been built by the United States and are 
in service within the Willamette drainage 
area; and 

“Whereas the early construction of other 
flood-control facilities on certain tributary 
streams is urgently needed to balance opera- 
tion of already existing facilities and there- 
by check recurring and aggravated damage 
to lands and property adjacent to the princi- 
pal uncontrolled streams; and 

“Whereas the Green Peter flood-control 
project on the Middle Fork of the Santiam 
River and the Cougar project on the McKen- 
zie River are among the most urgently needed 
to round out the Willamette Basin river-con- 
trol program; and 

“Whereas full utilization of the hydroelec- 
tric power potential of the Green Peter and 
Cougar sites would add 120,000 kilowatts of 
electric generating capacity at strategic 
points in an area where power requirements 
are rapidly increasing; and 

“Whereas local electric utilities, 1 mu- 
nicipal and 1 private, have shown willing- 
ness to finance and construct such electric 
facilities as an integral and coordinated part 
of the desired flood-control plan, thereby re- 
lieving the United States Government of that 
part of the costs: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States be and it hereby is me- 
morializing to make available funds to be- 
gin the planning and construction of the 
flood-control facilities needed at the Green 
Peter and Cougar projects and, at the same 
time, authorize the licensing by the Federal 
Power Commission of hydroelectric installa- 
tions to be financed and constructed by lo- 
cal agencies in harmony with the overall 
Willamette River Basin development plan; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Oregon be and hereby is directed 
to send a copy of this memorial to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to Douglas Mc- 
Kay, Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States, to the President and Chief Clerk of 
the United States Senate, to the Speaker and 
the Chief Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress. 

“Adopted by house January 25, 1955: 

“E. A. GEARY, 
“Speaker of House. 
“Adopted by senate February 8, 1955: 
“ELMO E. SMITH, 
“President of Senate.” 


By Mr. LANGER: 
A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 


“Senate Resolution 5 


“Resolution requesting procedures by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation when belt 
run sampling is had on grain for terminal 
storage 
“Whereas flax is one of the most important 

cash crops in this State; and 
“Whereas the Commodity Credit Corpora- 

tion apparently may arbitrarily determine 
to have Federal inspection based on a beit 
run sample of grain for terminal delivery, 
resulting often in a much greater percentage 
of dockage than was evident at the country 
elevator by usual tests, resulting in a loss to 
the country buyer: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota, That when such belt run sam- 
pling is had by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and there appears to be substantial 
disagreement with the country elevator test, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation be re- 
quested to advise the shipper, and hold such 
grain shipment, pending negotiations with 
the shipper for tests to be made by other 
accepted trade methods; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
properly authenticated, be transmitted by 
the secretary of state to the Secretary of 

Agriculture, the head of the Commodity 

Credit Corporation, and to the Members of 

the North Dakota delegation in Congress. 

C. P. DAHL, 
“President of the Senate. 

“EDWARD LENO, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“House Concurrent Resolution S 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
President of the United States to continue 
service of Northwest Airlines to Honolulu 
“Whereas the State of North Dakota has 

enjoyed a growing volume of trade and com- 

merce with the Hawaiian Islands through 
the direct one-carrier service of Northwest 

Airlines to Honolulu; and 
“Whereas the elimination of said service 

will abruptly halt this development and ad- 

versely affect the economy of North Dakota 
and the upper midwest: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the senate 
concurring therein), That the President of 
the United States be respectfully urged to 
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reconsider his decision to discontinue such 
service in the light of the best interests of 
the people of the State of North Dakota; be 
it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the chief clerk of the house 
of representatives to the President of the 
United States and the North Dakota con- 
gressional delegation. 
K. A. FITCH, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
C. P. DAHL, 
President of the Senate. 
“EDWARD LENO, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], I present, for appropriate refer- 
ence, and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor, two resolutions 
adopted by the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolutions will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, under the rule, 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolutions, presented by Mr. 
Green (for himself and Mr. PASTORE), 
were received, appropriately referred, 
and, under the rule, ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as indicated: 


To the Committee on Finance: 


“Resolution requesting the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to take the 
proper steps necessary to protect and pre- 
serve the Rhode Island lace-manufacturing 
industry 


“Whereas the American lace-manufactur- 
ing industry, 54 of whose 80 plants are lo- 
cated in Rhode Island, has suffered and still 
suffers increasingly serious difficulties as a 
result of tariff reductions effectuated under 
the trade agreement with France which be- 
came effective June 15, 1936; and 

“Whereas reductions in tariffs since that 
date have driven the manufacture of veilings 
in America completely out and badly handi- 
capped the manufacture of bobbinet and all 
other products of lace machines; and 

“Whereas in addition to the above circum- 
stances under which the industry has suf- 
fered grave injury, there is at present before 
the Congress a bill, H. R. 1, which would 
grant the Executive the right to reduce to 
50 percent all tariffs that are over 50 percent 
of the value of the imported goods and reduce 
all other tariffs 15 percent at the rate of 5 
percent per year for 3 years; and 

“Whereas French and other foreign officials 
are already drawing up lists of duties they 
wish cut, including lace duties, in the event 
of passage of H. R. 1; and 

“Whereas any further reduction in duties 
on lace may well mean the annihilation of 
the American lace-manufacturing industry 
and the loss of employment by its thousands 
of skilled employees, many of whom are lo- 
cated in Rhode Island: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States be and they are 
hereby urgently requested to take the proper 
steps necessary to protect and preserve the 
Rhode Island lace-manufacturing industry; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this resolution be transmitted by the sec- 
retary of state to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Congress 
of the United States.” 


1955, 


To the Committee on Public Works: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to 
implement and execute plans and recom- 
mendations of the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers relative to the dredging of Bullock 
Cove in the town of East Providence 
“Whereas the Corps of Army Engineers has 

submitted plans and recommendations to 

the Congress of the United States for the 
dredging and improvement of Bullock Cove, 
so-called, in the town of East Providence to 
the end that a protected mooring basin may 
be created at such site; and 

“Whereas the implementation of the afore- 
said improvements and protection of said 

Bullock Cove would be useful and instru- 

mental in protecting property of citizens of 

the town of East Providence who reside 
adjacent to the shoreline of said cove, which 
said property has been severely damaged 
and its very existence threatened by the dep- 
redations of hurricane Carol; and 

“Whereas if said cove is not protected in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 

Army engineers, it is feared that much of 

said property could not withstand the on- 

slaught of additional storms of gale or hurri- 
cane proportions; and 

“Whereas Bullock Cove has been, during 
previous world wars, a center of defense, 
vessel construction, including warships of 
the minesweeper class, and is now the site 
of two boat-construction yards; and 

“Whereas said cove will no longer be suit- 
able for such important industrial and de- 
fense uses in the event that the said 
recommendations of the Army engineers are 
not speedily implemented; and 

“Whereas said Bullock Cove has been and 
now is a center for a sizable fishing fleet 
which has now been deprived of facilities 
for fueling, loading mooring by the effects 
of said hurricane; and 

“Whereas said fishing industry, which is 
centered in said Bullock Cove, will be seri- 
ously impaired in the absence of the dredg- 
ing and improvement of said cove; and 

“Whereas it is feared by numerous citizens 
of this State and particularly of the town of 

East Providence, that Congress may not 

appropriate sufficient funds to implement 

and execute the plans and recommendations 
of the Army engineers relative to the dredg- 
ing of Bullock Cove in the town of East 

Providence: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the State of Rhode Island, 

through the general assembly, now requests 

the Congress of the United States to give 
favorable consideration to the implementa- 
tion and execution of the plans submitted 
by the Corps of Army Engineers relative to 

the dredging of Bullock Cove and the im- 

provement thereof and the creation at said 

site of a protected harbor of refuge; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in said Con- 
gress be, and they hereby are, earnestly 
requested to use their concerted effort to 
bring about the implementation and execu- 
tion of said plans and recommendations; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and he is hereby authorized to transmit to 
the Senators and Representatives from 

Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 

States duly certified copies of this resolution.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF NORTH DAKOTA 
TURKEY FEDERATION 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, two resolutions adopted by 
the North Dakota Turkey Federation, 
relating to the turkey industry. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
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Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
Resolution 1 

Whereas turkey production has been un- 
profitable due to the fact that the turkey 
producers have been caught in a squeeze 
between supported grain prices and unsup- 
ported turkey prices: Therefore be it 

Resolved, The North Dakota Turkey Fed- 
eration strongly urges the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make available directly to all 
turkey, poultry, and livestock growers light 
weight wheat and supported feed grains at 
a price 50 percent lower than the loan value. 

Resolution 3 

Whereas the turkey growers of North Da- 
kota believe in free enterprise and individ- 
ual initiative; and 

Whereas there is agitation from certain 
quarters for price supports and quota con- 
trols: Therefore be it 

Resolved, We of the North Dakota Turkey 
Federation request the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to refrain from interferring with the 
turkey industry in any manner. We ask that 
he do not apply quotas or price supports of 


any kind, 
Invinc J. Monk, 


Executive Secretary, North Dakota 
Turkey Federation. 


RESOLUTION OF ASSOCIATION OF 
CLERKS OF THE DISTRICT 
COURTS OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present, for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
the Association of Clerks of the District 
Courts of Minnesota, relating to the en- 
forcement of judgments in certain cases, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CLERKS OF 
THE DISTRICT COURTS OF MINNESOTA 
Resolution for the amendment of the Sol- 

diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, 

as amended 
` Whereas, under the provisions of the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, 
as amended, the period of limitation for the 
enforcement of a judgment is extended for 
a period depending on certain factors in the 
case in question; and 

Whereas the records and files of the office 
of the clerk of the court, in which such 
judgment is entered, does not contain in- 
formation to indicate which judgments are 
so extended, as to the period of limitation 
by reason of this act, makes it necessary to 
continue all judgments as unexpired as to 
the limitation period and to search such 
judgment records and to certify as to exist- 
ence, or nonexistence, of such judgments 
for the statutory limitation period prior to 
the enactment of the Soldiers“ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act of 1940; and 

Whereas for the reason above stated, the 
judgment dockets in the clerk of court 
offices have become voluminous, as a result 
of the vast majority of such judgments 
not affected by the provisions of such act, 
but which are continued in the judgment 
dockets for lack of information in the files 
and records to indicate which affect military 
personnel, although they have, in fact, ex- 
pired under the statutory period of limita- 
tion; and 

Whereas an amendment to said act, to 
require the filing of affirmative informa- 
tion, in the specific file concerned, as to 
the military service of the judgment debtor, 
or creditor, would retain the protective fea- 
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tures of the act, and enable the clerks of 
court to remove the judgments, which have 
in fact expired from the current judgment 
dockets, and would permit more accurate 
and practical searching for and certification 
55 such judgment dockets: Now, therefore, 
it 

Resolved by the Association of Clerks of 
the District Courts of Minnesota, in conven- 
tion assembled in the city of St. Paul, Minn., 
on the 21st day of January 1955, That the 
Congress of the United States so amend the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, 
as amended, to provide that in all cases 
where the period of limitation for the en- 
forcement of a judgment in any State is 
extended by reason of the military service 
of the judgment debtor, or judgment credi- 
tor, such judgment shall not constitute a 
lien against any property of the judgment 
debtor beyond the normal period of limi- 
tation unless within such limitation pe- 
riod, the judgment creditor shall file, or cause 
to be filed, in the office of the clerk of the 
court where such judgment is entered an 
affidavit affirmatively setting forth the facts, 
as to the military service of the judgment 
debtor, and, to the best of his information 
and belief, the date of his entry into such 
service, length of such service, date of dis- 
charge or other termination of such service, 

and any other material information. 

Epny D. DIBBLE, 

President. 
OLIVE PETERSON, 
Secretary. 


ELIMINATION OF APPENDIX VOL- 
UME FROM BOUND SET OF CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am in receipt of a letter from the Wash- 
ington director of the American Library 
Association, relating to a resolution 
adopted by the Joint Committee on 
Printing on June 22, 1953, pertaining to 
the elimination of the Appendix volume 
from the bound set of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter may be printed in the RECORD, 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration; and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1955. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: The resolution 
passed by the Joint Committee on Printing 
in the 83d Congress which eliminated the 
Appendix volume from the bound set of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is causing grave con- 
sequences to libraries in their service to the 
public. According to the resolution “all 
extraneous matter, including but not limited 
to newspaper and magazine articles, edi- 
torials, addresses, radio programs, commen- 
tators’ stories, resolutions from organiza- 
tions and individuals, letters from constit- 
uents, etc., together with Members’ remarks 
preceding same, appearing in the Appendix 
of the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, shall be 
omitted from the permanent form of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” 

Libraries are responsible for the preserva- 
tion of material and the subsequent recourse 
to it. The deletion of material from the 
bound volumes after once being printed in 
the daily Recorp requires a library to retain 
both the bound volumes and the daily for 
the complete record. The paper backed daily 
Recorp is not easily preserved for library use. 
Too, the necessity for having two sets of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on hand to serve the 
public poses a terrific housing problem for 
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libraries, not to mention the added expense 
of binding the daily RECORD, 

The bound volumes of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for the 2d session of the 83d Con- 
gress were printed with no listing of the 
material deleted, There is no way by which 
you can locate this information unless you 
could have access to a set of the daily RECORD, 
Since this printing is completed, it is the 
suggestion of the American Library Associa- 
tion that a separate index of this material 
be prepared and sent to subscribers of the 
bound CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Material 
should not be deleted after printing without 
some record of what happened to it. 

It would also be the hope of the American 
Library Association that the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing might again consider the 
question of amount. and kinds of material 
which go into the daily Recorp, Once 
printed in the daily Recorp libraries feel 
that all material should be retained in the 
bound volume. To librarians this is a vital 
problem. It is our hope that you can assist 
in bringing about a reconsideration of the 
resolution of June 22, 1953, by the Joint 
Committee on Printing. 

Sincerely, 
JULIA D. BENNETT, 
Director, ALA Washington Office. 


PENSION BENEFITS—LETTER AND 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I present 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the contents of a 
letter I have received from the chairman 
of the fourth district service board, Min- 
nesota department of the American Le- 
gion, together with a resolution adopted 
by the fourth district post service offi- 
cers relative to establishing pension 
benefits for widows and dependents of 
deceased World War II and Korean vet- 
erans on the same basis as are now 
available to widows and dependents of 
veterans of World War I. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Sr, PauL, MINN., February 11, 1955. 
Senator EDWARD THYE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR THYE: I am writing you at 
the request of the American Legion post 
service officers in the fourth district. There 
are 40 Legion posts in this district each of 
which is represented by a service officer 
whose primary responsibility is to assist dis- 
abled veterans, their widows, and dependents. 

The service officers report that they are 
running into many dependents of deceased 
World War II and Korean veterans, in their 
particular neighborhoods, who are suffering 
hardship because of their inability to qualify 
for pension. Many of these dependents are 
convinced that the deceased veteran was suf- 
fering from a service-connected disability at 
date of death but their conviction is almost 
valueless in view of the difficulty of estab- 
lishing service-connection wħen the only 
man who knows all the facts is gone. There 
are also a number of cases where it appears 
the veteran’s death was probably caused by 
a service-connected disability. The difficul- 
ties of proof are the same in these cases, 
though explanation to the dependents is 
more difficult. 

The service officers solicit your support of 
this legislation and request that you do 
everything possible to secure its passage. 

You will find a resolution enclosed which 
expresses the views of Legion members in the 
fourth district of Minnesota. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS MALONE, 

Chairman, Fourth District Service Board. 
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Whereas widows and children of World 
War II and Korean veterans are not entitled, 
under existing laws and regulations, to a 
pension from the United States unless the 
deceased veteran was suffering from a dis- 
ablity established as service-connected; and 

Whereas many widows and children of 
World War II and Korean veterans are in 
need of this pension but because of existing 
laws and regulations their applications for 
such are denied forcing them to forego the 
necessities of life and accept public relief 
in order to exist, and 

Whereas the people of this Nation through 
their elected representatives have granted 
the right to pension to widows and children 
of World War I veterans even though such 
deceased veterans did not protect the rights 
of their dependents by proving the existence 
of a service-connected disability: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the post service officers, 
fourth district, American Legion, Department 
of Minnesota, That they favor and strongly 
urge that the Congress of the United States 
pass legislation giving to widows and chil- 
dren of World War II and Korean veterans 
the same rights to a pension as are now 
posessed by widows and children of World 
War I veterans. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Ives, Mr. BENDER, Mr. 
THYE, Mr. Durr, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. Case of New Jersey, and Mr. 
Bous H): 

S. 1091. A bill to provide for assistance 
to States in their efforts to promote, estab- 
lish, and maintain safe work places and 
practices in industry, thereby reducing hu- 
man suffering and financial loss and in- 
creasing production through safeguarding 
available manpower; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1092. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of Illinois State 
Normal University; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BEALL (for himself, Mr. 
NeELYy, and Mr. McNamara) : 

S. 1093. A bill to fix and regulate the 
salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bratt when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1094. A bill to amend section 402 of the 
Federal Employees Uniform Allowance Act, 
approved September 1, 1954; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MCNAMARA: 

S. 1095. A bill to extend the time within 
which local educational agencies may com- 
plete applications for payments under Pub- 
lic Law 815 in certain hardship cases; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1096. A bill for the relief of John Lloyd 
Smelcer; and 

S. 1097. A bill for the relief of Clorimondo 
Mancia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

S. 1098. A bill to amend the act of July 

31, 1947, as amended, to provide for the 
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disposition of certain materials on lands 
within national forests, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1099. A bill to amend the Army and Air 
Force Vitalization and Retirement Equaliza- 
tion Act of 1948 to correct injustice and to 
provide for the payment of certain amounts 
of compensation to officers who were found 
under the provisions of that act to have been 
removed from the active list of the Army 
without justification and who were subse- 
quently restored to the active list or ad- 
vanced on the retired list; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 1100. A bill for the relief of Lieselotte 
Helmholz; 

S. 1101. A bill for the relief of, Martino 
Palmeri; i 

S. 1102. A bill for the relief of August 
Cohn; 

S. 1103. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Novacek and Zore Novacek; and 

S. 1104. A bill for the relief of Zoltan Klar 
and his wife, Vilma Hartmann Klar, and their 
minor son, Tibor Klar; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

S. 1105. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Liese- 
lotte Emilie Dailey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa (for himself 
and Mr. HICKENLOOPER) : 

S. 1106. A bill for the relief of Pak-Chue 
Chan, Oi-Jen Tsin Chan (nee Tsin), Chee 
Tao Chan, and Wai May Chan; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 1107. A bill to amend section 502 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, so 
as to increase the maximum amount in which 
farm realty loans may be guaranteed there- 
under; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S.1108. A bill for the relief of Sada 

Zarikian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 1109. A bill to amend subsection 401 
(e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 1110. A bill for the relief of Concetta 
Speranza Tapp, widow of Floyd William 
Tapp; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PURTELL: 

S. 1111. A bill for the relief of Eric A. Cum- 
mings; 

S. 1112. A bill for the relief of Luca Salta- 
relli; 

S. 1113. A bill for the relief of Andreas Ger- 
assimos Grigoratos; 

S. 1114. A bill to waive any claims of the 
United States for the repayment of loans 
made by the Department of State to Harry 
H. Thomas and Jeanne A. Thomas; 

S. 2115. A bill for the relief of Ursula Ann 
McParland; and 

S. 1116. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth M. Casey; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PURTELL (for himself and Mr. 
Bus): 

S. 1117. A bill to amend section 162 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 relat- 
ing to deduction of trade or business ex- 
penses; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1118. A bill for the relief of Katharine 
Schneeberger; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1119. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to thé Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. THYE: 

S. 1120. A bill to enlarge and extend the 
special school milk program; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 1121. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to make a monetary allowance 
in lieu of providing a headstone or marker 
for the unmarked grave of a soldier or a 
member or former member of the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of South Da- 
kota when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 1122. A bill for the relief of Szloma Klei- 
dermacher and his wife Sarah Kleidermach- 
er and their children Ruchla, Abram, and 
Toba Kleidermacher; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HNL. (for himself, Mr. Youne, 
Mr. CHavez, Mr. Ives, Mr. MURRAY, 
Mr. NEELY, Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. LEHMAN, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. McNamara, Mr. 
CLEMENTS, Mr. - HENNINGS, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Jackson, Mr. KE- 
FAUVER, Mr, KILGORE, Mr. LANGER, Mr. 
Lonc, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. MonrONEY, Mr. Morse, Mr. NEU- 
BERGER, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. PAYNE; Mr. 
Porter, Mr. Scott, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, and Mr. SYMINGTON) : 

S. J. Res. 46. Joint resolution providing for 
an objective, thorough, and nationwide an- 
alysis and re-evaluation of the human and 
economic problems of mental illness, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hiri when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PURTELL: 

S. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution to designate 
the musical composition by John Phillip 
Sousa, known as The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever, as the official national march of the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION OF 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY PROGRAMS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on behalf of myself, the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Ives], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL], my colleague the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
CasE], and the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. Busx], I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to assist the States in 
the development and expansion of indus- 
trial safety programs. The important 
objectives of this bill are a part of the 
current legislative- program of Presi- 
ident Eisenhower and the Department 
of Labor. The President requested 
$2 million in his budget message for 
this program in fiscal 1956. 

During the year 1953, 15,000 deaths 
and 2,034,000 injuries occurred in the 
course of industrial employment. The 
cost, direct and indirect, of these acci- 
dents has been estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Labor to be approximately 
$4.5 billion. 

While the regulation of industrial 
safety is a proper function of the States, 
except where the national interest is 
directly affected, the current resources 
of State agencies for safety development 
programs have been so limited that they 
preclude even one inspection per plant 
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annually in more than three-fourths of 
the States. 

This bill would provide substantial 
impetus to State industrial safety pro- 
grams by allotting funds to States on the 
basis of the number of wage earners, 
industrial hazards, financial need, and 
other relevant factors. Each State 
would get a minimum of $15,000. States 
would be required to supply matching 
funds of not less than 25 percent of the 
total expenditures in the first 2 years, 
334% percent in the second 2 years, and 
50 percent thereafter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of this bill be 
printed in the Recorp at the close of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, will 
be printed in the RECORD.. 

The bill (S. 1091) to provide for assist- 
ance to States in their efforts to pro- 
mote, establish, and maintain safe work 
places and practices in industry, thereby 
reducing human suffering and financial 
loss and increasing production through 
safeguarding available manpower, intro- 
duced by Mr. Smirx of New Jersey (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Industrial Safety Act. 

Src. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that the establishment and mainte- 
nance of safe work places and practices in 
industry reduce human suffering and finan- 
cial loss and increase production through 
safeguarding available manpower: The pur- 
pose of this act is to assist the several States 
in their efforts (1) to develop and promote 
the acceptance of standards for establish- 
ing and maintaining safe work places and 
practices in industry through the voluntary 
cooperation of labor and management, and 
(2) to prepare and promulgate regulations 
for the purpose of requiring safe work 
places and practices and to foster the ob- 
servance of such regulations. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated (1) for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and for each fiscal year there- 
after, sums for making payments to States 
which have submitted and had approved by 
the Secretary State plans under section 3 of 
this act, and (2) such sums as may be neces- 
sary for administrative and other expenses 
of the Department of Labor in administer- 
ing this act: Provided, however, That no 
funds appropriated pursuant to this section 
shall be expended and no plan under section 
3 shall provide for a safety program as to 
coal mines and coal mining subject to the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, as amended 
(55 Stat. 177, U. S. C., title 30, secs. 451, et 
seq.). 

Sec. 3. (a) To be approved a State plan for 
carrying out the purposes of section 2 (a) 
must— 

(1) Delegate a single State agency, which 
must be the State agency administering la- 
bor laws for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of safe work places and practices in 
industry, to administer such plan; 

(2) Provide such methods of administra- 
tion as are found by the Secretary to be nec- 
essary for the proper and efficient operation 
of the plan, including after June 30, 1956, 
(a) methods relating to the establishment 
and maintenance of personnel standards on 
a merit basis, except that the Secretary shall 
exercise no authority with respect to the 
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selection, tenure of office, and compensation 
of any individual employed in accordance 
with such methods; and (b) a training pro- 
gram for the personnel necessary for the 
administration of the plan; 

(3) Provide for fostering the observance of 
State laws or regulations respecting safe 
work places and practices in industry; and 
for the development of standards for estab- 
lishing and maintaining safe work places 
and practices in industry; 

(4) Include a program for the promotion 
of observance of safety precautions through 
the voluntary cooperation of employers and 
employees in industry, which program may 
include cooperation with any nongovern- 
ment safety organization active in the 
State; 

(5) Provide for financial participation by 
the State in all parts of the State plan and 
such distribution of funds for enforcement 
and promotional functions as to assure the 
application throughout the State of stand- 
ards necessary to the establishment, promo- 
tion, and maintenance of safe work places 
and practices in industry; and 

(6). Provide that the State agency will make 
such reports in such form and containing 
such information as the Secretary may from 
time to time reasonably require to carry out 
his functions under this act and comply 
with such provisions as the Secretary may 
from time to time find necessary to assure 
the correctness and yerification of such re- 
ports. 

(b) The Secretary shall approve any State 
plan which complies with the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section. 

Sec. 4 (a) The funds appropriated for the 
purposes authorized in section 2 (b) shall 
be allotted by the Secretary among the sev- 
eral States annually in accordance with regu- 
lations to be prescribed by him providing for 
such allotment on the basis of (1) the num- 
ber of wage earners, (2) the special hazards 
in industry, (3) the financial needs of the 
respective States, and (4) such other factors 
as the Secretary finds relevant. The Secre- 
tary is hereby authorized to make reallot- 
ments from time to time where the amount 
allotted to any State has not been absorbed 
by that State and he finds that any other 
State is in need of additional funds to ad- 
minister its plan. The Secretary shall from 
time to time estimate the amount to be paid 
to each State under the provisions of this 
section and he shall thereupon prior to audit 
or settlement by the General Accounting Of- 
fice pay to the State the amount so estimated. 
The annual payment to any State during the 
first and second bienniums after July 1, 1955, 
shall not exceed 75 percent and 6634 per- 
cent, respectively, of the annual expenditures 
under the State plan during those periods, 
The payments to any State for any subse- 
quent year shall not exceed 50 percent of 
the expenditures under the State plan for 
each year: Provided, That the annual pay- 
ment to any State under this section shall 
not be less than $15,000. 

(b) Amounts paid to a State under this 
section shall be expended solely for carry- 
ing out the purposes set forth in section 2 
(a), in accordance with the State plan. 
When any part of the amount so paid to any 
State for any fiscal year is not so expended 
for carrying out such purposes within such 
fiscal year, the Secretary is authorized, in 
such manner as he may determine, to ad- 
just subsequent amounts to be paid by the 
amount not so expended. 

Sec. 5. In the case of any State plan which 
has been approved under this act, if the Sec- 
retary, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the State agency ad- 
ministering such plan, determines, on the 
record, that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with any requirement of this Act or any 
provision required by this act to be included 
in the plan, he shall notify such State agency 
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that further payments will not be made to 
the State until he is satisfied that there is 
no longer any such failure to comply. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary is further authorized, 
to the extent he deems it necessary and ap- 
propriate in order to carry out the provisions 
of this act, to utilize the services of experts 
and consultants, as authorized by section 55a 
of title 5 of the United States Code. Such 
experts and consultants may be reimbursed 
for expenses incurred in connection with 
their work for the Department in accordance 
with section 73—b-2 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary is further authorized 
to issue such regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of this act, cause to be made 
such investigations, and appoint, subject to 
the civil-service laws, such employees, as he 
deems necessary to carry out his functions 
and duties under this act, and shall fix the 
compensation of such employees in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended. 

Sec. 8. As used in this act “State” means 
any State of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or 
the Virgin Islands. 

Sec. 9. The term “Secretary” means the 
Secretary of Labor, United States Department 
of Labor. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary shall include in his 
annual report to Congress a full account of 
the administration of this act. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN MATERI- 
ALS ON LANDS WITHIN NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which proposes to amend the laws 
governing the acquisition of certain 
minerals on the public lands of the 
United States. 

This bill is designed primarily to ac- 
complish two objectives. 

First. It provides that common varie- 
ties of sand, stone, gravel, cinders, 
pumice and pumicite be acquired under 
the Materials Act, and that these ma- 
terials shall no longer be the subject of 
any mining claims. 

Second. The bill proposes to amend 
the Materials Act so as to give the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture the same authority 
under the act as to public lands admin- 
istered by him as the act presently gives 
to the Secretary of Interior. 

I believe that this proposed legislation 
is necessary in order to avoid the unnec- 
essary acquisition and possible misuse of 
public lands by interests which desire 
only to exhaust the supplies of these 
common minerals, which are generally 
located on or close to the earth’s sur- 
face, and also to substitute the certainty 
and simplicity of contractual purchase 
for the complexity and controversy of 
proving a valid mining claim. A sim- 
ilar proposal has previously passed the 
House of Representatives with the sup- 
port of the executive agencies concerned. 
I believe that the public policies to be 
served by it are so obvious and uncon- 
troversial as to justify the hope that this 
proposed legislation may be enacted by 
the 84th Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1098) to amend the act of 
July 31, 1947, as amended, to provide 
for the disposition of certain materials 
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on lands within national forests, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
NEUBERGER, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE PROCUREMENT OF HEAD- 
STONES OR MARKERS BY NEXT 
OF KIN OF DECEASED SERVICE- 
MEN 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to make a monetary 
allowance in lieu of providing a head- 
stone or marker for the unmarked grave 
of a soldier or a member or former mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces. I desire to 
make a brief statement in connection 
with the bill. 

The bill would allow the next of kin 
of deceased servicemen to be paid the 
amount which it costs the Government 
to provide a headstone or marker, so 
that such persons may make purchases 
of their own choice. 

This is important, I believe, because 
sometimes the next of kin desire some- 
thing more than the plain stone or 
marker furnished now at Government 
expense. 

The bill would also permit the next of 
kin to deal directly with monument 
makers in their own communities, many 
of whom are old family friends. 

I commend the bill to the attention 
of the committee and the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill. will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1121) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to make a mone- 
tary allowance in lieu of providing a 
headstone or marker for the unmarked 
grave of a soldier or a member or former 
member of the Armed Forces, introduced 
by Mr. Cask of South Dakota, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 


HUMAN AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
OF MENTAL ILLNESS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the junior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAVRZEZ I, the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], the 
senior Senator from Montana IMr. 
Murray], the junior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NeeLty], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the junior Sena- 
tor from New York IMr. LEHMAN], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the junior Senator from Michigan 
Mr. McNamara], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. CLEMENTS], the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the senior 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. KIL- 
GORE], the senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], 
the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
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MansFIELp], the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Monroney], the senior Senator 
from Oregon {Mr. Morse], the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
the Senator from Rhode Island IMr. 
Pastore], the Senator from Maine IMr. 
Payne], the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Porrer], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Scorr], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMaTHERS], my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Alabama 
Mr. Sparkman], and the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Symincton], I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution providing for an objec- 
tive, thorough, and nationwide analysis 
and reevaluation of the human and eco- 
nomic problems of mental illness, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement prepared by me in 
explanation of the joint resolution may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

` The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the statement will be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 46) pro- 
viding for an objective, thorough, and 
nationwide analysis and reevaluation of 
the human and economic problems of 
mental illness, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. HILL (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The statement presented by Mr. HILL 
is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HILL 


I am today introducing a joint resolution 
aimed at encouraging a thorough-going, 
nationwide analysis and reevaluation of every 
aspect of the problem of mental illness. 

Certainly the one most shocking and 
frightening of the health problems which 
confront the Nation today is the appalling 
cost, both in human and economic terms, of 
mental illness. When one realizes that over 
47 percent of all the hospital beds in the 
United States are occupied by mental patients 
and that the direct economic cost of mental 
illness to the taxpayers of the Nation is over 
$1 billion a year and is increasing at the 
rate of $100 million a year, it should be 
obvious to all that we must develop some new 
departures in our attempts to meet this 
problem. 

The governors of the 48 States, through the 
Council of State Governments, have been 
working together in a vigorous attempt to 
cope with these problems. Now the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s Council on Mental 
Health and the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, together with other professional organ- 
izations In the field, have decided that our 
best hope to find a solution to this stag- 
gering problem lies in a thorough-going, 
nationwide analysis and reevaluation of our 
entire approach to the problems of mental 
health. ‘They believe, and I agree, that 
every aspect relating to present methods of 
diagnosing, caring for, treating and rehabili- 
tating the mentally ill, as well as methods of 
preventing mental illness, should be objec- 
tively reevaluated and new approaches 
sought. I agree with the organizations 
mentioned that such a review and reevalua- 
tion of the problem can best be conducted 
by such nongovernmental agencies and 
organizations as those cooperating with the 
AMA’s council and the APA. I believe it is 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to offer financial assistance in the 
conduct of such nongovernmentally directed 
undertaking. The bill I have today intro- 
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duced would carry out this desirable concept 
by making available over a 3-year period a 
substantial grant to be made upon recom- 
mendation of the National Advisory Mental 
Health Council to qualified nongovern- 
mental agencies, organizations or commis- 
sions composed of representatives of leading 
national medical and other professional 
associations for the kind of survey and 
reevaluation needed. The sums which 
would be authorized in the bill are designed 
to supplement and not replace similar funds 
which it is hoped will be made available from 
private sources. Hearings on the bill will, I 
believe, bring out an accurate estimate of 
the total cost which will be involved in such 
an undertaking. 

The council of the American Medical As- 
sociation and the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation are to be commended for the ini- 
tiative and fine sense of public responsibility 
they have shown in formulating plans for 
this most important undertaking. They and 
the other professional groups which have 
offered to cooperate with them in carrying 
it out deserve to receive such measure of help 
from the Federal Government as may be 
found necessary. The results of their un- 
dertaking may well prove as important in 
the field of mer.tal health as the Flexner 
Commission report was in the field of medi- 
cal education at the turn of the century. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint reso- 
lution may lie on the desk until the first 
meeting of the Senate after its meeting 
on Tuesday next, for the purpose of en- 
abling other Senators, who may wish to 
do so, to join in the sponsorship of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. LANGER. I shall be glad to join 
in the sponsorship of the resolution of- 
fered by the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Alabama? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered, 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 3828) to adjust the 
salaries of judges of United States 
courts, United States attorneys, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and ordered to 
be placed on the calendar. 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES BY COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY, RELATING TO INTER- 
NAL SECURITY 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for Mr. EASTLAND, himself, and Mr. JEN- 
NER) submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 58), which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


Resolved, That the limitation of expendi- 
tures under Senate Resolution 366, 81st 
Congress, relating to the internal security 
of the United States, agreed to December 21, 
.1950, is hereby increased by $260,000, and 
such sum together with any unexpended bal- 
ances of the sums previously authorized to be 
expended under such resolution and Senate 
Resolution 172, 83d Congress, agreed to Jan- 
uary 27, 1954, Senate Resolution 46, 83d Con- 
gress, agreed to January 30, 1953, Senate 
Resolution 314, 82d Congress, agreed to May 
29, 1952, Senate Resolution 198, 82d Con- 
gress, agreed to September 27, 1951, and Sen- 
ate Resolution 7, 82d Congress, agreed to 
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January 29, 1951, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee 
and covering obligations incurred under 
such resolutions on or before January 31, 
1956, 


INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AND THE 
JUDICIARY—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. THYE submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 462) to increase the salaries of jus- 
tices and judges of United States courts, 
Members of Congress, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I submit 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
me to Senate bill 462, to increase the sal- 
aries of justices and judges of United 
States courts, Members of Congress, and 
for other purposes, and ask that they be 
printed and lie on the table. The pur- 
pose of the amendments is to separate 
the question of congressional salaries 
from the consideration of judicial sal- 
aries. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT OF 1955— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 1119) to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD : 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. BUSH: 

Lincoln Day address delivered by him at 
Glastonbury, Conn., on Saturday, February 
12, 1955. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

Address delivered by him before the Ex- 
‘ecutives Club of Chicago, II., on February 
16, 1955, relating to the United Nations 
commission on international commodities 
trade. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

Address delivered by him at Lincoln Day 
luncheon, in Los Angeles, Calif., on Febru- 
ary 10, 1955. 

i By Mr. ERVIN: 

Statement prepared by him relative to 
Rinaldo Burrus Page. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

Address entitled “The Challenge to Pub- 
lic Power,” delivered by him at the 13th 
annual meeting of the National Rural Elec- 
‘tric Cooperative Association at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on February 16, 1955, 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Report by a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
concerning certain foreign shipyards and 
other questions of interest to the commit- 
tee. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING BY COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES IN 
RE FALLOUT FROM HYDROGEN 
BOMBS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to give notice that on next Tuesday, 
February 22, at 10 o’clock a. m., in the 
room of the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, a hearing will be held to review the 
civil defense operation, particularly in 
reference to information recently pub- 
lished relative to fallout after the explo- 
sion of hydrogen bombs. 

The hearing is being held pursuant to 
instructions of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL]. At the hearing a num- 
ber of witnesses from the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Office of Civil 
Defense will be heard. 

This is a matter of great interest and 
will set forth some of the problems con- 
fronting those who are charged with 
the responsibility of civil defense. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, following these 
remarks, an editorial entitled “Defense 
Against Fallout,” published in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of Thurs- 
day, February 17, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEFENSE AGAINST FALLOUT 

The Atomic Energy Commission and the 
administration have acted wisely in making 
public a summary of the radioactive after 
effects of nuclear explosions. Hard facts are 
the basis for intelligent planning; and 
Chairman Strauss’ measured statement about 
the fallout seeks to give the facts in perspec- 
tive. We suspect that the apprehensions 
about public panic as a result of this sort of 
disclosure will prove wholly unjustified. 
Most of the present information about the 
fallout, although never before released of- 
ficially, has been known for some time 
through various printed stories. Such stories 
may have caused some alarm, but they also 
have been greeted with a considerable degree 
of apathy; perhaps because people simply do 
not want to think about a cataclysm they feel 
they can do nothing about. This feeling of 
futility is; if anything, more deadly than fear. 
Full understanding of the great dangers 
about which Mr. Strauss spoke remains es- 
sential. Radioactive fallout from a hydrogen 
explosion could contaminate an area the size 
of New Jersey and make it uninhabitable for 
weeks if not months, even if the bulk of the 


‘population managed to survive the blast 


effects and the immediate lethal dosage of 
radioactivity. The use of the H-bomb to deny 
territory could be as significant strategically 
‘as the destructive effect itself. Nevertheless, 
there are many relatively simple precautions 
that can be taken by way of shelter and disci- 
pline, as the Atomic Energy Commission 
points out, that would greatly reduce the loss 
of life from radioactivity. 

Why is there apathy to eyen the most grue- 
somely realistic accounts of the H-bomb dan- 
ger? Because, in this newspaper's opinion, 
the people have not been presented with a 
‘convincing alternative to the paralyzing pros- 
pect of being roasted or gamma-rayed to 
ashes if hydrogen war should start. Surely it 
is time for a radical new look at the status of 
civil defense. 

The sad fact is that in its net impact civil 
defense still is in an appalling state of dis- 
‘organization—not for lack of effort on the 
part of persons working in it, but because of 
insufficient attention at the top levels of 
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Government. Congress has treated civil de- 
fense more or less as a joke, in part, no doubt, 
as the result of a “can’t happen here” com- 
plex, but also in part because legislators have 
not been satisfied that the planning is prac- 
tical. Despite the hard work of many persons, 
the program is rife with contradictory as- 
sumptions and outmoded instructions. For 
example, in the District of Columbia, which 
presumably would be one of the major tar- 
gets, the air-raid warning system so far is 
of little value; it is impossible to distinguish 
between the feeble siren tests and an ordinary 
two-alarm fire. There is little point in re- 
cruiting air-raid wardens and ground ob- 
servers unless they can be instructed realis- 
tically in what will be expected of them. 

Apathy and futility are luxuries the coun- 
try cannot afford. Even in the event of all- 
out hydrogen attack, estimates are that 65 
percent of the population would survive; 
with adequate civil defense as much as 95 
percent would survive. But an adequate 
program will not come about accidentally. 
It can only be obtained if men of stature 
will attach serious importance to the program 
and if the makeshift expedients are replaced 
with consistent, hard-headed planning at 
the top level. Such planning ought to en- 
visage specific iastructions to cities as to the 
kind of blast and fallout they could expect 
and the practicable evacuation and shelter 
measures they ought to prepare. It ought 
to be related to the amount of early warning 
that may be provided—the present stage, 
when the margin of warning would be small 
and immediate shelter ought to be sought; 
the period in which 1 to 4 hours of warning 
would be possible and large-scale evacuation 
would be feasible; and, finally, the era of the 
awesome intercontinental ballistic missile if 
it should be developed. 

None of this is in any way a substitute for 
enforcible disarmament. The only sure de- 
fense against the H-bomb is to control it (and 
this newspaper reiterates its proposal of last 
Friday for an internationally monitored 
moratorium on H-bomb tests as a starter). 
But even in the absence of international 
control Americans can do a great deal to 
protect themselves, given some more vigorous 
planning and leadership. It is absurd for 
the country to be spending hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars on continental defense and 
an early warning system and then to permit 
the necessary follow-through at the civil de- 
Tense level to be dissipated in lethargy and 
confusion. Americans have a history of re- 
sponding sensibly if they are told frankly 
and realistically what is necessary. The ad- 
ministration and Congress bear a joint re- 
sponsibility to provide this leadership and 
the money that will be required to make it 
effective. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY— 
ADDRESS BY HON, JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Wednesday, February 16, our 
Secretary of State, Hon, John Foster 
Dulles, delivered an important address 
before the Foreign Policy Association at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, in New York City. 

The subject of the address was our 
foreign policy in Asia. 

As a member of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation for many years and a former 
active trustee, I had the privilege of at- 
tending this dinner and heard Secretary 
Dulles deliver the address. The address 
was noteworthy for many reasons. Sec- 
retary Dulles, after rapidly reviewing the 
collective security treaties we have en- 
tered into with the countries of the Far 
East during the past couple of years, 
pointed out that treaty pledges, no mat- 
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ter how sound, “will never restrain pow- 
erful and ambitious rulers who do not 
accept the restraint of moral law.” 

In another part of his speech he said: 

We dare not relax, because the moment of 
relaxation is the moment of peril. Treaty 
declarations must be backed by a purpose 
that is ever sustained by an intelligence that 
is ever alert and by power which is ever 
ready and able to punish aggressors so that 
aggression will not pay. 


Also in another part of his speech he 
drew a distinction between the people of 
the Russian state and the Communist 
Party itself. Mr. Dulles said: 

We should keep that distinction in mind. 
The time may come—I believe it will come 
when Russians of stature will patriotically 
put first their national security and the wel- 
fare of their people. They will be unwilling 
to have that security and that welfare subor- 
dinated to the world wide ambitions of in- 
ternational communism. If their point of 
view should prevail— 


And by that Mr. Dulles meant the 
point of view of the Russian people as 
distinguished from the Communist 
Party— 
then, indeed, there could be a basis for 
worthwhile negotiation and practical agree- 
ments between the United States and the 
new Russia. Then there might be reacti- 
vated the historic friendship between our 
countries and our peoples. 


Mr. President, in my judgment, this is 
one of the most important suggestions 
the Secretary of State has made. If we 
could only reach through the Iron Cur- 
tain of the Government of Russia to get 
at their people, reach behind the Red 
Chinese Government in Peiping to get at 
the Chinese people, who have always 
been our friends, we possibly could begin 
to see the dawn of the day when world 
peace might be in sight. 

But, Mr. President, this can never be 
brought about by appeasement or by 
further yielding to the inroads of Com- 
munist demands. 

After pointing out the reasons why we 
collaborated with the Nationalist forces 
on Formosa to evacuate the Tachen 
Islands and to regroup their forces, Sec- 
retary Dulles said: 

It has been suggested that Nationalist 
China should go further and surrender to 
the Chinese Communists the coastal posi- 
tions which the Communists need to stage 
their announced attack on Formosa, 


Mr. President, I am personally aware 
of these pressures to have us take this 
negative appeasement position, and I am 
happy to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the firm and yet statesman- 
like way Mr. Dulles met this issue. He 
said: 

It is doubtful that this would serve either 
the cause of peace or the cause of freedom. 

The Chinese Communists have been the 
initiators of violence in this area. They have 
already formally declared their intention to 
take Formosa by force. If the Chinese Na- 
tionalists now oblige by making it easier for 
the Chinese Communists to conquer For- 
mosa will they (the Chinese Communists) be 
less apt to do so? 


Secretary Dulles answered his own 
question by saying: 
I doubt it. 


Those of us who have been watching 
this situation heartily commend the 
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Secretary of State for these positions 
which he has taken in this important 
address. He develops this thought fur- 
ther later in the speech: 

It should not, moreover, be carelessly 
assumed that peace and security will be 
promoted merely by the non-Communist 
nations indefinitely granting one-sided con- 
cessions of the Communist Nations, 

A great danger in Asia is the fear of many 
non-Communists peoples that the United 
States has no real intention of standing 
firmly behind them. Already that fear has 
mounted to the danger point. We accepted 
in Korea an armistice which the Chinese 
Communists boisterously misrepresent as a 
victory“ for them. We acquiesced in an 
Indochina armistice which reflected the de- 
feat of the French Union forces at Dien 
Bien Phu. We aided the Tachen evacuation. 
The reasons were compelling, nevertheless 
the result added a few square miles to the 
Communist domain. 

If the non-Communist Asians ever come 
to feel that their Western Allies are disposed 
to retreat whenever communism threatens 
the peace, then the entire area could quickly 
become indefensible. 

As the situation now exists, neither the 
cause of freedom, nor United States security, 
nor world peace and security, would be pro- 
moted by undermining the faith of the free 
Asian peoples in our strength and in our 
willingness to use that strength to restrain 
those who violently menace liberty. The 
American people have, through the Congress, 
made their own resolution clear. That is a 
verdict which the Government accepts as 
sound and which it will soberly execute. 


I am quoting these excerpts from the 
Secretary’s statement because it seems 
to me that the press is completely con- 
fused as to some of the things he said, 
especially his insistence on continuing 
the policy we have followed up to this 
time. 

Mr. President, on the question of the 
defense of the islands to which these 
quotations have referred, I should like to 
add one more thought. It has been sug- 
gested to me that if the United States 
defends the islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu, it would only be for the purpose 
of giving Chiang Kai-shek and the Na- 
tionalist Army two steppingstones to 
the attack of the mainland of China. 
We made it abundantly clear in the de- 
bate on the recent resolution and the 
China Treaty that we would not par- 
ticipate in any program for the invasion 
of the mainland, or permit the Nation- 
alist forces unilaterally to make any such 
attempt. But it must be borne in mind 
that the maintenance of a strong Nation- 
alist Army on Formosa with a real threat 
to the mainland of China, which threat 
would need the islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu to make it effective, is a very 
clear and necessary deterrent to any ag- 
gressions by Moscow-supported Red 
China in violation of either the Korean 
Armistice or the Armistice in Indochina. 
It is my considered judgment that the 
forces of the Western powers, repre- 
sented by the ROK’s in Korea, and the 
Nationalist Army on Formosa, and the 
Vietnamese in Indochina, must be main- 
tained in full strength and in a posture 
ready for action in the event of any fur- 
ther Communist aggression in Asia, or for 
that matter, in Western Europe as well. 

Mr. President, our Secretary of State, 
speaking of course for the President of 
the United States, has very firmly and 
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convincingly told the world of our in- 
terest in the freedom, independence and 
self-determination of the peoples of the 
Far East, and other parts of the world. 
The very heart of this policy is a free and 
independent China, really liberated from 
the exploitation or domination of any 
outside power. If and when the Com- 
munist Chinese people, or the Russian 
people, for that matter, are able and 
eager to speak for themselves, they will 
find a warm welcome in the hearts of the 
people of America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of Mr. Dulles’ sig- 
nificant speech be printed in the body of 
the Recor at the close of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE 
FOREIGN Poticy ASSOCIATION, WALDORF- 
ASTORIA HOTEL, NEw YorK Crrr, FEBRU- 
Anx 16, 1955 


OUR FOREIGN POLICIES IN ASIA 


I am glad to be again with the Foreign 
Policy Association. I first spoke before you 
35 years ago. So this is, in a sense, an anni- 
versary. I know well of your work. It is 
good work and I am glad that it is going on, 
bringing to our citizenry a better knowledge 
of our foreign policy, 
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The broad goal of our foreign policy is to 
enable the people of the United States to 
enjoy in peace the blessings of liberty. Un- 
der present world conditions we cannot 
achieve that goal by thinking of ourselves 
alone. We must help other peoples to be 
free. Thus, enlightened self-interest com- 
bines with high principle to lead us to do 
for others what, if conditions were reversed, 
we would want them to do for us. 

Our task is not an easy one; nor one that 
can be discharged without sacrifice and risk. 
Stormy winds blow from Moscow and Peiping. 

In Moscow, Foreign Minister Molotov pours 
17,000 words of abuse upon the western 
powers. In Peiping, Foreign Minister Chou 
bitterly attacks the United States and threat- 
ens to use all the force at his command to 
capture Formosa, 

A heavy responsibility devolves upon the 
President daily, and upon the Congress, in 
making delicate decisions which may spell 
the difference between peace and war. 

All of us would like to see peace perma- 
nently assured. We long for some simple 
and certain formula which would relieve us 
of the present anxious tasks. But perhaps 
we are learning a needed lesson, that there 
is no easy way to win peace. 

Twice in our generation efforts have been 
made to secure peace by broad agreements 
to abolish war. The Pact of Paris of 1928 
binds over 60 nations to renounce war as 
an instrument of international policy. But 
shortly after it was made, the nations fought 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The United Nations Charter of 1945 binds 
60 nations to refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force. 
But there has been armed aggression in 
Korea which was promoted by Soviet Rus- 
sia, and later Communist China was found 
guilty of armed aggression there. 

It is good that mankind should by great 
pronouncements demonstrate its hatred of 
war and its determination to outlaw war. 
Idealism is indispensable. But it would be 
dangerous to assume that treaties or pledges 
alone would relieve us of the burdensome 
tasks we undertake in the struggle for peace. 

Treaty pledges, no matter how solemn, will 
never restrain powerful and ambitious rulers 
who do not accept the restraints of moral 
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law and who are not responsive to the will 
of the people. As against such despots there 
must be other and further restraints. 

Thus the struggle goes on. We dare not 
relax, because the moment of relaxation is 
the moment of peril. Treaty declarations 
must be backed by a purpose that is ever 
sustained, by an intelligence that is ever 
alert, and by power which is ever ready and 
able to punish aggressors so that aggression 
will not pay. 

Whenever the advocates of peace seem to 
lack these qualities, then peace is in jeop- 
ardy. On the other hand, so long as those 
qualities are manifestly present, then we can 
have good hope that the battle for peace 
will be won. 

That hope is the more justified because 
modern weapons possess such immense de- 
structive power. That fact is frightening. 
But the very fact that it is frightening 
means that even the most reckless will pause 
before taking action which would bring mod- 
ern weapons into play. 

During these days the Soviet and Chinese 
Communists are probing deeply the inten- 
tions of the free nations. But we need not 
feel worried or despondent, for what the 
despots will discover from their probing 
ought to restrain them. 

In Europe there seems no retreat from 
the basic resolve to create the Western 
European Union and so to end the disunity 
of Western Europe. To replace that disunity 
and weakness with unity and strength will 
be the greatest single contribution which 
could be made to the cause of peace. 

In Western Europe there are over 200 mil- 
lion highly civilized people. They possess 
in the aggregate the intellectual and mate- 
rial resources to be both prosperous and 
safe—provided only that they are united in 
spirit and properly organized to work to- 
gether. When this unity is achieved, great 
things will come about. Western Europe 
will not only have the strength to solve its 
own internal and external problems but will 
be a mighty force to preserve world peace. 
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In the Far East the United States has re- 
sponded to the desire of others that we join 
with them to assure their security. During 
the last 4 years, the United States has be- 
come party to security treaties with Korea, 
Japan, the Republic of China on Formosa, 
the Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Also we have joined the 8-power Manila Pact 
for the security of Southeast Asia. 

The total of these treaties is a mutual 
security system which, starting from the 
Aleutian Islands in the north, runs in a 
great arc to the South Pacific. This con- 
stitutes a defensive bulwark for freedom in 
that part of the world. 

What has thus been done by many n~ ions 
is important, Also important is the manner 
in which the United States has played its 
part, particularly during recent days. 

When the Congress convened last January, 
it was organized by the Democratic Party. 
So when the Manila Pact and the China 
Treaty were submitted, they were submitted 
by a Republican President to a Democrat- 
controlled body. The same was true of 
President Eisenhower’s request for congres- 
sional authority to use the Armed Forces of 
the United States in the Formosa area. 

Nevertheless, the two treaties were ratified 
and the congressional authority was granted. 
This was done promptly and with virtual 
unanimity. 

These events demonstrate a national unity 
and capacity for action which is needed in 
the world today. Too often representative 
processes lead to such partisanship and such 
consequent delays that hostile forces are en- 
couraged to believe that democracies are in- 
herently ineffective. The Government of 
the United States has shown the contrary. 
Partisanship was wholly subordinated to the 
national good, so that action of great im- 
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portance could be taken with deliberation, 
but with decisiveness, 

For this the Nation can be grateful to the 
leadership and to the general membership 
of both parties in the Congress. I know 
that they would expect me to pay special 
tribute to WALTER F. GEORGE, who, as Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, carried the heaviest aggregate bur- 
den of responsibility in relation to the three 
acts to which I refer. 

We can all take pride, as Americans, in 
this demonstration of national unity and 
capacity. Because of it, free men through- 
out the world can face the future with bet- 
ter hope and new confidence. 


IL 


While the capacity of the representative 
form of government has been recently 
demonstrated in the United States, there 
has been occurring in Moscow an extraordi- 
nary demonstration of despotic disarray. 
The Prime Minister of the Soviet State was 
peremptorily summoned to a high Soviet 
session in the Kremlin and subjected to the 
public humiliation of hearing another read 
his resignation and his confession of “my 
guilt.” 

With that Communist verdict we need not 
quarrel. But the full significance of what 
has occurred is still obscure and perhaps 
the last act of the drama has not yet been 
played. 

Undoubtedly, we see an elemental, per- 
sonal struggle for power. But also one can 
perceive the outlines of a basic policy dif- 
ference, There must be those who are pri- 
marily concerned with the welfare, security 
and greatness of the Soviet Union and its 
people. There are others who would have 
the Soviet Union and its power serve pri- 
marily as a tool of international commu- 
nism and as a means of achieving its world- 
wide ambitions, These two ends, the one 
symbolized by the state, the other by the 
party, do not always coincide. 

To us, the party and the state in Russia 
usually seem indistinguishable, because 
many individuals serve in dual capacities. 
But Lenin and Stalin constantly emphasized 
the distinction between the two. “The 
party,” said Stalin, “is not and cannot be 
identified with the state power.” 

We should keep that distinction in mind, 
The time may come—I believe it will come— 
when Russians of stature will patriotically 
put first their national security and the 
welfare of their people. They will be un- 
willing to have that security and that wel- 
fare subordinated to the worldwide ambi- 
tions of international communism. If their 
point of view should prevail, then indeed 
there could be a basis for worthwhile nego- 
tiation and practical agreements between 
the United States and the new Russia. Then 
there might be reactivated the historic 
friendship between our countries and our 
peoples. 

Iv 

Let me turn now to deal with some of the 
substantive problems which arise out of the 
two Far Eastern treaties to which I have 
ee China Treaty and the Manila 

act. 

The United States is firmly committed 
to the defense of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores. These islands became part of the 
Japanese Empire in 1895. They continued 
as such for half a century, until they were 
relinquished by Japan as a result of her 
defeat in war—a defeat principally wrought 
by the efforts and sacrifices of the United 
States, 

These istands form an important part of 
the Western Pacific defense system which I 
have described. The people of the islands 
eagerly seek our help. 

Thus Formosa and the Pescadores have 
been properly a matter of concern to the 
United States. 
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In 1945 our long-time ally, the Republic 
of China, was entrusted with authority over 
these islands. In 1950, when the aggres- 
sion against Korea occurred, President Tru- 
man ordered our Pacific Fleet to defend 
Formosa against possible Chinese Communist 
attack. Now, that determination has been 
converted into our Mutual Defense Treaty 
with the Republic of China. 

It is important to note that the treaty, 
except as it relates to United States terri- 
tories, covers only the islands of Formosa 
and the Pescadores, and an armed attack 
directed against those islands. The con- 
gressional authority is to secure and protect 
Formosa and the Pescadores against armed 
attack, and to make secure and to protect 
“related positions and territories” as the 
President judges “this would be required 
or appropriate in assuring the defense of 
Formosa and the Pescadores.” 

The President did not use our Armed 
Forces to help the Chinese Nationalists to 
hold the Tachen Islands and Yushan and 
Pishan, lying some 200 miles north of For- 
mosa. These islands were virtually unrelated 
to the defense of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores. We helped the Chinese Nationalists 
to evacuate these islands and regroup their 
forces, so as to avoid a bloody and wasteful 
battle which would have inflamed public 
emotions. Thus, Nationalist China and the 
United States have made an important con- 
tribution to the cause of peace. 

It has been suggested that Nationalist 
China should go further and surrender to 
the Chinese Communists the coastal posi- 
tions which the Communists need to stage 
their announced attack on Formosa. 

It is doubtful that this would serve either 
the cause of peace or the cause of freedom. 

The Chinese Communists have been the 
initiators of violence in this area. They 
have already formally declared their inten- 
tion to take Formosa by force. If the Chinese 
Nationalists now oblige by making it easier 
for the Chinese Communists to conquer For- 
mosa, will they be less apt to do so? I doubt 
it. 

The United States has no commitment and 
no purpose to defend the coastal positions as 
such. The basic purpose is to assure that 
Formosa and the Pescadores will not be for- 
cibly taken over by the Chinese Commu- 
nists. However, Foreign Minister Chou says 
they will use all their force to take Formosa 
and they treat the coastal islands as means 
to that end. When the Nationalists volun- 
tarily evacuated the Tachen Islands, the 
Chinese Communists’ comment was: “the 
liberation of these islands has created favor- 
able conditions for our People’s Liberation 
Army in the liberation of Formosa.” 

Thus the Chinese Communists have linked 
the coastal positions to the defense of For- 
mosa. That is the fact which, as President 
Eisenhower said in his message to Congress 
about Formosa, “compels us to take into 
account closely related localities.” Accord- 
ingly, we shall be alert to subsequent Chi- 
nese Communist actions, rejecting for our- 
selves any initiative of warlike deeds. 

It is hardly to be expected that the Chi- 
nese Communists will renounce their ambi- 
tions. However, might they not renounce 
their efforts to realize their goals by force? 

Such renunciation of force is one of the 
basic principles of the United Nations, and 
the United States had hoped, and still hopes, 
that the United Nations may be able to ef- 
fect a cessation of the present hostilities. 
President Eisenhower, in his message to Con- 
gress dealing with this matter, made clear 
that the United States would welcome ac- 
tion by the United Nations which might 
bring an end to the active hostilities in the 
area. The Government of New Zealand has 
brought this situation before the Security 
Council, and the United States, in the in- 
terest of peace, went to the length of voting 
to invite the Chinese Communists to come 
to the Security Council to discuss the matter. 
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In 1950 the Chinese Communists had ac- 
cepted a Security Council invitation in rela- 
tion to Korea. However, this time the Chi- 
nese Communists contemptuously rejected 
the invitation. 

We sincerely hope that this decision of the 
Chinese Communists is not irreyocable and 
that they will abide by the principles of 
the United Nations rather than challenge 
by force the defensive obligations of this 
country. In any event, we believe that their 
attitude toward the United Nations Security 
Council has not ended the responsibility of 
that body which by the charter, has the 
“primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security.” 

It should not, moreover, be carelessly 
assumed that peace and security will be pro- 
moted merely by the non-Communist na- 
tions indefinitely granting one-sided conces- 
sions to the Communist nations. 

A great danger in Asia is the fear of nrany 
non-Communist peoples that the United 
States has no real intention of standing 
firmly behind them. Already that fear has 
mounted to the danger point. We accepted 
in Korea an armistice which the Chinese 
Communists boisterously misrepresent as 
a victory for them. We acquiesced in an 
Indochina armistice which reflected the de- 
feat of the French Union forces at Dien Bien 
Phu. We aided the Tachen evacuation. The 
reasons were compelling, nevertheless the 
result added a few square miles to the Com- 
munist domain. 

If the non-Communist Asians ever come to 
feel that their Western allies are disposed to 
retreat whenever communism threatens the 
peace, then the entire area could quickly 
become indefensible. 

As the situation now exists, neither the 
cause of freedom, nor United States security, 
nor world peace and security, would be pro- 
moted by undermining the faith of the free 
Asian peoples in our strength and in our 
willingness to use that strength to restrain 
those who violently menace liberty. The 
American people have, through the Con- 
gress, made their own resolution clear. That 
is a verdict which the Government accepts 
as sound and which it will soberly execute. 
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Let me turn now to southeast Asia. In a 
few hours I shall be going to Bangkok to 
attend the first meeting of the council 
created under the Manila Pact for the se- 
curity of southeast Asia. 

We shall at Bangkok deal with the prob- 
lem of organizing the treaty council. Also 
we shall begin to deal with the three sub- 
stantive problems assigned to the council, 
namely military security, security against 
subversion directed from without, and eco- 
nomic welfare. I cannot anticipate what 
the decisions will be, but I am confident 
that our gathering will show the advantages 
of cooperation between the East and the 
West. 

Some Asians retain a fear, derived from 
past colonial relationships, that close ties 
with the Western powers will lead to their 
being dominated by the Western powers. It 
is essential that that fear should be dis- 
pelled. 

An important step in that direction was 
taken at Manila when, at the inspiration of 
President Magsaysay, the eight powers there 
signed the Pacific Charter. Thereby we ded- 
icated ourselves to promoting self-govern- 
ment and to securing independence for all 
countries whose peoples desire it and are 
able to undertake its responsibilities. Also, 
we agreed to cooperate in the economic, so- 
cial, and cultural fields in order to promote 
higher living standards, economic progress, 
and social well-being. 

However, words are not enough. It is 
necessary to infuse these words with the 
breath of life. That, I hope, will be done at 
Bangkok. Those who gather there will meet 
as equals. We shall, I think, find ways to 
diminish the risk of armed attack against 
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the treaty area and the danger of subversion 
from without. Also we shall begin to study 
economic problems, These are not capable 
of any dramatic and spectacular solution, 
but they do respond to steady, painstaking, 
and sympathetic efforts. 

The first task is to deal with fundamen- 
tals. That we are already doing, particu- 
larly in the basic realm of education. United 
States universities and colleges are cooper- 
ating with Asian institutions in Thailand, 
the Philippines, and Pakistan. Many United 
States technicians are serving in Asia in eco- 
nomic, educational, and health tasks, and 
the number is being increased. Our cooper- 
ation is already beginning to show results in 
better food and better health, and we are 
together taking the first steps to expand 
trade, to increase private investment, and to 
raise standards of living. 

In such ways, we can justify man’s faith 
in freedom. 

There should indeed be no cleavage be- 
tween the Western and Asian nations. Our 
concept of the nature of man had its begin- 
ning in Asia, where East and West met. We 
believe that all men are the creation and 
concern of a universal God and that He has 
endowed every person with a right to de- 
velop in accordance with the dictates of his 
individual reason and conscience. 

That religious faith, politically trans- 
lated into the Magna Carta, the French Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man, and our own 
Declaration of Independence, was, as Lincoln 
said of our Declaration, nothing exclusive 
but designed to provide liberty, not alone 
to the people of this country, but hope for 
the world for all future time. 

We also realize that, if human liberty is 
to be a reality, there must be an economic 
as well as a political foundation, The im- 
poverished and the destitute cannot be truly 
free. So we recognize that economic values 
are essential to give reality to the moral and 
political values that we cherish. 

Such a philosophy is indeed very different 
from that of Soviet communism. 

Soviet communism denies the principle of 
human equality and instead substitutes the 
principle of class rule. 

It denies that men are capable of self- 
government and substitutes the principle of 
dictatorship, the so-called dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

It denies nationalism, except as it can be 
used as a slogan to drive a wedge between 
East and West and prepare the way for an 
absorption of the peoples by international 
communism, 

It preaches a new doctrine of segregation. 
The peoples of Asia, it is said, must be segre- 
gated from the peoples of the West. The new 
nations of Asia must be segregated from 
association with others. 

The guile behind this is obvious. The 
Soviet and Chinese Communists know that 
their combined power can dominate the 
Eurasian Continent. If the other nations of 
Europe and Asia stand alone, they will be 
unable to resist the iron embrace of inter- 
national communism. 

At the Berlin Conference last year, Mr. 
Molotov denounced NATO and proposed a 
European security system which would ex- 
clude the United States. Now, the Soviet 
and Chinese Communists denounce the 
Manila Pact, because it may bring to South- 
east Asia the strength needed to resist Com- 
munist aggression. 2 

The Bangkok Conference will enable the 
free nations of the West and of the East to 
begin a vital demonstration. They can show 
that, through association as sovereign equals, 
they can each help the other to independ- 
ence, security, and well-being. 

That result accords with the high ideals 
with which our Nation was founded. It is 
in keeping with what our people have sought 
throughout their history. So our delegation 
goes to Bangkok with confidence, because we 
know that our mission is sustained by na- 
tional faith and national purpose. 
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RESULT OF SCIENTIFIC POLL ON 
MINNESOTA FEPC LAW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the result of a scientific 
poll on Minnesota’s Fair Employment 
Practices Commission law, which ap- 
peared in the February 6, 1955, issue of 
the Minneapolis Tribune. The result of 
the poll is further evidence of the grow- 
ing support in the United States for the 
‘principle of equal opportunity of em- 
ployment. 

There being no objection, the result of 
the poll was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FEPC Law FAVORED BY 85 PERCENT OF STATE 
ADULTS 


Minnesota men and women strongly favor 
the e of a State FEPC (fair employ- 
ment practices) law. 

In a survey just completed by the Minne- 
sota Poll, 85 per cent of the people inter- 
viewed throughout the State are in favor of 
such a measure. 

Eleven percent are opposed, and 4 percent 
are undecided. 

Some of those opposed (3 percent of the 
State sample) say they would support an 
FEPC law that applied “just to jobs on the 
public payroll—that is, jobs paid from tax 
money.” 

Fifty-four percent of the entire group 
interviewed believe that if the 1955 legisla- 
ture does adopt an FEPC law, it should be 
“quite strict“ so far as penalties for viola- 
tions are concerned. 

Thirty-one percent would prefer that the 
law be “quite mild.” The rest give qualified 
answers or are undecided on that point. 

Gov. Orville L. Freeman last month 
urged passage of “an enforceable fair em- 
ployment practices act which will give as- 
surance that there will be no economic dis- 
crimination against anyone based on race, 
color, creed, or national origin.” 

Interviewing in the Minnesota poll survey 
was conducted between January 19 and Jan- 
uary 24, with more than 60 field reporters 
in all parts of the State putting this first 
question to a representative cross section of 
Minnesotans aged 21 and older: 

“Some States have laws providing that 
everyone is to have an equal chance to get a 
job on his own merits, regardless of his race 
or religion. Such laws are often called FEPC, 
or fair employment practices, laws. Do you 
think Minnesota should have a State FEPC 
law, or should not?” 

The replies: 


1 Less than 1 percent. 


In February 1953, a similar survey showed 
84 percent of the State’s adults in favor 
of an FEPC law. 

The latest study shows these proportions 
of Minnesota groups endorsing the idea 
of an FEPC law: 

Eighty-six percent of the city residents, 
85 percent of the people in small towns, and 
82 percent of the farmers, 

Eighty-eight percent of the independent 
voters, 86 percent of the Democratic-Farmer- 
Laborites, and 81 percent of the Republicans, 

Seventy-seven percent of the people in the 
upper economic group, 87 percent of those 
in the middle group, and 85 percent of those 
in the lower economic group. 
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Eighty-two percent of the labor union 
members, 

Ninety percent of the men and women in 
the 21-29 age bracket, 84 percent of those in 
the 30-49 age group, and 83 percent of those 
50 years and older. 

“We're trying to overcome racial segrega- 
tion, and this seems a good way“, a Mar- 
shall man said. “Everyone should have 
an equal chance to work”, a Solway farmer 
observed. “If all men were honest we 
wouldn't need FEPC, but all aren't“, a Pine 
City man said. 

Opponents of FEPC made comments like 
these: 

“That is not a law which can be enforced” 
(an Eveleth man); “it would bring too many 
Negroes up north” (a Fairmont man); “it 
would be inviting trouble’ (a Red Wing 
man). 

Those against a Minnesota fair employ- 
ment practices measure were asked: 

“Would you favor or oppose an FEPC law 
in Minnesota that applied just to jobs on 
the public payroll—that is, jobs paid from 
tax money—but not to jobs in private busi- 
ness?” 

These were the answers of the 11 percent 
of the total sample who were asked the 
question: 


Would oppose that too——- 
Would favor that 


Total 


The final question was asked of the en- 
tire cross-section, including proponents and 
opponents of FEPC: 

“Suppose the Minnesota legislature does 
adopt an FEPC law this year. As far as 
penalties for violators are concerned, do you 
a the law should be quite strict or quite 
mild?” 


The replies: 

All Wom- 

adults Men 
Percent | Percent | Percent 
Quite strict. 54 52 56 
Quite mild 31 36 27 
Qualified... 2 2 1 
No opinion. 13 10 16 
Dell 100 100 100 


Among people who favor an FEPC law, 57 
percent think the penalties should be quite 
strict, while 30 percent would prefer them to 
be quite mild. Opponents of the measure 
are evenly divided on the matter of penalties. 

One of the frequent comments of people 
favoring the stricter form of law was, “There’s 
no use having an FEPC law if it cannot be 
enforced.” 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the 37th 
anniversary of Lithuania’s independence, 
which tragically proved to be short- 
lived, occurred this week. 

During her period of independence, 
from 1918 to 1940, Lithuania was an 
honored member of the family of free 
nations, faithfully fulfilling all her obli- 
gations in the international community. 

The contrast between those happy 
days and the present is deplorable. It 
has been described by the Lithuanian 
American Council in these words: 

Today, a rigid Soviet censorship hides 
from the world the continuing deportations 
under the guise of “volunteer” work else- 
where, the collectivization of a once most 
prosperous nation, the slave labor camps, 
the systematic efforts of the Soviet occupa- 
tional regime to organically merge Lithuania 
into the Soviet system; the extermination of 
the hostile anti-Soviet element by killings of 
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the resistant groups; by russification and 
colonization by Russian elements. 


But the spirit of freedom remains 
alive in Lithuania. As this proud and 
virile nation survived other oppressions, 
so shall it survive this one. On the occa- 
sion of this 37th anniversary of Lithua- 
nian independence, America sends a 
message of sympathy to the Lithuanian 
people in their hours of trial, and of hope 
that one day they may again enjoy the 
happiness they once had as a free and 
independent nation, 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement which I have 
prepared on the celebration of Lithua- 
nia’s independence. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BEALL 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIA’S 
INDEPENDENCE 


On February 16, 1955, nearly 1 million 
Lithuanian-Americans celebrated the 37th 
anniversary of Lithuania’s independence. 

During her period of freedom, from 1918 
to 1940, Lithuania was an exemplary nation 
and an honored member of the family of free 
nations, honorably fulfilling all her obliga- 
tions. 

Laws passed during that period greatly 
lessened the influence of Communist propa- 
ganda. Her land-reform law of 1922, the first 
in all Europe, was one of the most important 
as 73 percent of the population was engaged 
in agriculture. 

Universal compulsory education (1930) 
reduced the illiteracy from 64 percent to 15 
percent. From 1919 to 1939 the number of 
pupils in grammar schools alone rose from 
some 45,000 to nearly 300,000. 

Lithuania’s state opera, the theater and 
ballet attracted internationally famous con- 
ductors and artists and added luster to the 
culture of this ancient nation. 

Now, under Soviet domination, a rigid cen- 
sorship conceals from the world the continu- 
ing deportations under the guise of volun- 
teer“ work elsewhere; the collectivization; 
the slave labor camps; the systematic efforts 
of the Soviet occupational regime to merge 
Lithuania organically into the Soviet system; 
the extermination of the hostile native anti- 
Soviet element by killings of the resistance 
groups. 

But Lithuania has not succumbed. She 
still fights on. 

So it was fitting that these Lithuanian- 
Americans, these descendants of an ancient 
race, should solemnly observe an independ- 
ence denied in the home country. 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a statement pre- 
pared by him on the subject of Lithuan- 
jan Independence Day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HRUSKA 

I am proud to join with other Members 
of the Senate and House in noting Febru- 
ary 16 as the 37th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania. 

The commemoration of the freedom of 
this valiant nation continues to be a bleak 
one, with Lithuania still enslaved behind 
the Iron Curtain. Americans of Lithuanian 
descent retain an indomitable determination 
to continue the battle for the freedonr of 
their homeland. I am sure that spirit is 
reflected in the hearts of their countrymen 
imprisoned in the iron grip of the Soviets. 
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The enslavement of Lithuania was another 
milestone in the Soviet march toward world 
domination or chaos. It should serve as a 
determined resolution for all Americans to 
stand firm against Soviet aggression spear- 
headed by bullets or by the creeping infiltra- 
tion which has served the masters of the 
Kremlin so well. 

One of the blackest marks in the black his- 
tory of the Soviet dictators is the 30-year 
long trail of peace treaties and agreements 
violated to serve their purposes. Three 
peace agreements with Lithuania, signed by 
the Red rulers in 1920, 1933, and 1939, now 
serve as no more than monuments to the 
ruthlessness of the Red rulers. 

It is small encouragement that these vio- 
lated agreements have served a purpose. 
Piled on top of other treaties torn to shreds 
by the Kremlin, they have alerted the free 
world to the contempt in which interna- 
tional law and order is held by the Soviets. 

The submergence of Lithuania into the 
Soviet regime has served to put other free 
nations on their guard. The Soviet aggres- 
sors are being thwarted by ever more effective 
barriers to their tactics of creeping infiltra- 
tion as well as naked military aggression. 

May the increased vigilance of the free 
world reaffirm the hope of Lithuanians every- 
where for celebration of unblemished inde- 
pendence days in the future. 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, the 
day before yesterday, February 16, 
marked the 37th anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s independence. 

I wish to present a brief tribute to the 
Lithuanian nation on the 37th anniver- 
sary of their national independence. 

Commemoration of this 37th anniver- 
sary of Lithuanian independence ought 
to remind all the free world of one im- 
portant fact, and that is the brutal char- 
acter of world communism, and in par- 
ticular of the Soviet Russian regime. 
Destruction of Lithuanian independence 
in June 1940 was by itself an act crimi- 
nal enough for the world to long re- 
member. But certainly one of the most 
brutal aspects of Soviet activity in Lith- 
uania—one which the world will never 
forget—was the well-calculated, method- 
ical plan of deportation of Lithuanians 
from their native land to distant parts 
of the Soviet Empire. 

Deportations from Lithuania and her 
sister Baltic States, Latvia and Estonia, 
did not come about until after the Soviet 
occupation in June 1940. However, this 
diabolical scheme for destroying all anti- 
Communist Baltic peoples was devised 
in October 1939, perhaps even before, 
and at a time when all three Baltic 
States had concluded pacts of mutual 
assistance with Moscow. These pacts, 
far from being “mutual,” were imposed 
upon the Baltic States and opened the 
door for Soviet domination in the Baltic 
region. On October 11, 1939, immedi- 
ately after the pacts were concluded, the 
Soviet secret police, the NKVD, issued 
the notorious order No. 001223 which set 
forth detailed instructions for the arrest 
and deportation of all “anti-Soviet and 
antisocial elements” in the Baltic States. 

Thus, it is clear beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that long before Lithuania was 
forcibly annexed to the Soviet Union an 
order had already been issued which was 
designed not only to destroy Lithuanian 
independence but to destroy as well 
the Lithuanian people. Soviet infidelity 
with regard to the mutual assistance 
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pact is further underscored by the fact 
that order No. 001223 was officially given 
and remained in effect at the same time 
the Soviet Government promised to re- 
spect the territorial integrity and na- 
tional independence of Lithuania. 

In May 1941 preparations were made 
by the People’s Commissariat for State 
Security of the Lithuanian S. S. R. for 
the deportation of all the “hostile and 
criminal and socially dangerous ele- 
ment.” Between June 14 and June 21, 
1941, 34,260 persons were deported to 
distant areas in Siberia and the Arctic. 
Since the second Soviet occupation in 
1944, there have been several waves of 
deportations from Lithuania. In 1948 
and 1949 about 10 percent of the Lithu- 
anian population was deported by the 
Soviets to Siberia in an effort to break 
the resistance of the Lithuanian farmers 
against forcible collectivization of their 
land. 

Such is the brutal character of the 
Soviet regime. Lithuania has felt the 
full force of this Soviet brutality and the 
Lithuanian people have undergone inde- 
scribable hardships in their efforts to 
retain their dignity and identity as a 
people. A lesser people could not bear 
the tremendous burdens imposed by 
Sovietization. But the Lithuanians are 
a great people. They are a people who 
have known Russian oppression before 
and survived, and today they shall sur- 
vive as a nation and a people in spite 
of the intensity of Soviet oppression, for 
resistance, patriotism, and hatred of 
oppression are virtues rooted deep in the 
Lithuanian soul. The Lithuanian peo- 
ple and the Lithuanian nation are not 
forgotten. The Lithuanian national 
aspirations will not be forgotten, 


CZECH STUDENTS INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxa] I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a statement prepared by him 
on the subject of the Czech Students 
Information Service. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HRUSKA 


We sadly note today that it has been 7 
years since free Czechoslovakia was perverted 
into a Communist satellite. But it is with 
pride that we also commemorate the symbol 
of hope that the Czech student has become 
in the world’s resistance to Soviet aggression. 

We, of Czech descent in the free world, are 
responsible for saluting the now-obscured 
struggle these students are making against 
oppression of the mind, because there will 
be no such observance behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, 

The gallant stand of the students of 
Charles University, as the Communists 
choked off freedom in Czechoslovakia in 
February 1948, remains to the world a mile- 
stone in the struggle for the liberty of man. 
Subdued by clubs and guns, the Czech stu- 
dents sank into the iron grip of the Com- 
munist aggressors. But hints of their de- 
termined battle against the Red regime leak 
out through the Iron Curtain. The Reds 
have admitted the arrest of hundreds of stu- 
dent leaders and more thousands have been 
expelled from the universities. Some have 
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slipped through the barbed wire to freedom, 
some 1,000 of them now living in the United 
States. 

To us, who live in freedom, the sacrifice of 
the Czech students has not been in vain. 
The Communists learned 7 years ago this 
month, that although they strangle every 
source of independent opposition from lead- 
ers of the nation, they also must conquer 
youth's determination to resist although it 
may be against hopeless odds. 

By this dynamic action, the Czech stu- 
dents forged a kinship with youth every- 
where, dedicated to reaffirming the world's 
faith in freedom and truth. 

Once proud institutions of study and free 
research in Czechoslovakia now are only part 
of the Communist machine to stamp out 
well-machined, robot minds which will not 
question the dictates of the Kremlin. But 
the student remains the spearhead of free- 
dom. 

By Czechoslovakia’s Red masters, the stu- 
dent has been branded “the most reactionary 
element in today's Czechoslovakia.” The 
number of “nonreliable” students expelled 
from Czech schools probably has reached 
some 20,000 since the Red coup. 

Youth continues to demonstrate its faith 
in the free thought that is the cornerstone 
of our democratic systems. February 25, 
1948, has become a symbol that generations 
to come, tomorrow's leaders, have learned 
the price that must be paid for freedom. 
And they are determined to continue the 
search for freedom and truth, whatever the 
sacrifice, 


ORDER TO DISPENSE WITH CALL 
OF THE CALENDAR ON MONDAY 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Mon- 
day, when the Senate meets following 
the adjournment today, the call of the 
calendar, provided for under the rule, 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I did not understand 
the request of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I asked unanimous 
consent that the calendar call be dis- 
pensed with on Monday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky be kind enough 
to advise the Senate what his plans are 
with respect to the legislative program 
of the Senate? Several Senators have 
made inquiry along that line. 

A Mr. CLEMENTS. Ishall be happy to 
0 so. 

No legislative business will be trans- 
acted today, and the Senate will adjourn 
whenever the Members of the Senate 
desire that it adjourn. 

On Monday it is the intention of the 
acting majority leader to ask the Senate 
to consider the following measures, al- 
though they will not necessarily be 
called up in the order in which I shall 
list them: 

Calendar No. 26, S. 462, to increase the 
salaries of justices and judges of United 
States courts, Members of Congress, and 
for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 29, Senate Resolution 20, 
authorizing the employment of addi- 
tional personnel by the Committee on 
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Post Office and Civil Service and appro- 
priating funds therefor. 

Calendar No. 30, Senate Resolution 40, 
continuing the authority of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare to in- 
vestigate employee welfare and pension 
plans and funds subject to collective 
bargaining. 

Calendar No. 31, Senate Resolution 41, 
authorizing additional expenditure and 
employment of further temporary as- 
sistants by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Calendar No. 32, Senate Resolution 56, 
to print for the use of the Committee on 
the Judiciary additional copies of the 
report entitled “The Korean War and 
Related Matters.” 

Calendar No. 33, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 9, to print for the use of the 
Committee on the Judiciary additional 
copies of certain parts of the hearings 
on interlocking subversion in Govern- 
ment departments. 

Calendar No. 34, S. 913, to eliminate 
the need for renewal of oaths of office 
upon change of status of employees of 
the Senate. 

Calendar No. 35, S. 456, relating to the 
regulation of nets in Alaska waters. 

Calendar No. 36, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 42, to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended. 

I wish to repeat, Mr. President, that 
these measures probably will not be 
taken up in the order I have announced 
them today. It is likely however, that 
the three measures to be first called up 
will be Calendar No. 29, Senate Resolu- 
tion 20; Calendar No. 30, Senate Reso- 
lution 40; and Calendar No. 31, Senate 
Resolution 41. 


REGISTRATION BY SENATOR MORSE 
AS A DEMOCRAT 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is the right of every citizen in a democ- 
racy to change his political allegiance 
according to the dictates of his con- 
Science. 

The Democratic Party of Oregon and 
of the Nation welcomes the enrollment 
in its membership of WAYNE L. MORSE, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
my State. I should like to add that last 
night, in Lane County, Oreg., the senior 
Senator from Oregon registered as a 
Democrat. He is now officially a mem- 
ber of the Democratic Party. 

As the junior Senator from Oregon, I 
say to Senator Morse that we respect the 
long period of soul searching and study 
which led him from the political party 
of his original choice and to the party 
of Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson, Roosevelt, 
and Truman. 

As a Democrat, Senator Morse still 
can be an independent, although with 
a small “i” rather than a large “I.” Our 
party is the party of men and women 
who are independent in viewpoint, hu- 
manitarian in outlook, and unfettered in 
action. It is the only political party 
which has endured since the founding of 
this vast Nation. It has survived be- 
cause it has represented all Americans 
rather than any narrow segment of our 
society. It is the party of true inde- 
pendents like Wayne Morse, of men who 
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put ideals above any label or superficial 
identification. 


CHANGE OF PARTIES IN UNITED STATES TRADITION 


In my State, some of Senator Morsr’s 
political enemies have criticized him as 
fickle. Yet many of the greatest of 
Americans have changed political par- 
ties. This illustrious list includes such 
men as Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
George W. Norris, Wendell Willkie, and 
others. 

So far as my wife and I are con- 
cerned—and in Oregon Mrs. Neuberger 
and I operate as a team—we intended to 
support Senator Morse for reelection in 
1956 whether he ran as an Independent 
or as a Democrat. Indeed, I said as 
much at a luncheon at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on February 16, 1955, with which 
I was honored by Oregon’s delegates to 
the 13th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. On that recent occasion I de- 
clared: ; 

A political party is not sacred. It is 
merely a means to an end. Its purpose is 
the expression by a large number of people 
of certain principles of government. When 
a party ceases to stand for those principles 
which satisfy the ideals of an individual 
citizen, he is entitled as a free man to seek 
some other party. 


I should like to add that the delegates 
to the rural electric conference, repre- 
senting many Oregon counties and farm- 
ing areas, concurred heartily. 

DEMOCRATS THE PARTY OF ALL PEOPLE 


Naturally, I rejoice that Senator 
Morse has decided to associate himself 
with the Democratic Party—the party 
that stands for the welfare of the aver- 
age man and woman. For example, 
Senator Morse has advocated conserva- 
tion and use of our natural resources in 
the interest of all the people. The Re- 
publican Party, as now constituted, has 
turned its back upon that program—a 
program, incidentally, which dates back 
to such Republicans as Theodore Roose- 
velt, Gifford Pinchot, Hiram Johnson, 
and Charles L. McNary. The Demo- 
cratic Party, conversely, has fought to 
preserve our public-power and conserva- 
tion programs. Where else could Sena- 
tor Morse go except into the Democratic 
Party? 

In 1956 Senator Morse will be reelected 
as a Democrat. Issues, rather than 
political partisanship, will decide the 
votes of Oregon’s people. I look for- 
ward to informing the men and women 
of Oregon of the high regard with which 
my senior colleague is looked upon in 
the Nation’s Capital, by political foe and 
friend alike. I have never heard a per- 
son speak against Senator Morse’s in- 
tegrity, honor, scholarship, or capacity 
for faithful public service. 

These qualities will loom large in the 
Oregon senatorial election of next year. 
The number of Americans who give their 
allegiance blindly to one party or an- 
other, without thought of the funda- 
mental principles at stake, is happily 
declining. A spirit of genuine political 
independence—an independence in the 
best American tradition—will rule in 
Oregon in 1956 when the people again 
go to the polls, This will be to the ad- 
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vantage of our new Democratic Senator, 
WAYNE L. MORSE. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I should 
like to say that Senator Morse’s very 
dear and close friend, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN J, who is unable 
to be present today, asked me to say that 
he is proud and pleased and that he 
shares in our satisfaction that the senior 
Senator from Oregon, of whom he is a 
very close friend, as I am also, has de- 
cided to be formally and officially a mem- 
ber of the great Democratic Party. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the junior Senator from 
Oregon in his welcome to the senior 
Senator from Oregon on entering the 
fold of the Democratic Party. It is an- 
other example, to cite the statement of 
the Senator from New Mexico, of good 
commonsense being shown. But it is 
also proof that the Democratic Party is 
big enough and broad enough for all 
Americans who wish to see this great 
country grow and prosper. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr, President, as 
one Member of the Senate on the Demo- 
cratic side, I wish to express my great 
pleasure at the decision which the senior 
Senator from Oregon has made. In my 
opinion, the senior Senator from Oregon 
is a great, courageous, and able Member 
of the Senate, and one of the finest 
with whom I have ever had the pleasure 
of serving. He stands by and fights for 
his convictions, regardless of party affili- 
ation, and I am certain he will continue 
to do so. I think it should be said that 
he has tried very, very hard to get the 
Republican Party to take a forward look, 
to be interested in the proper develop- 
ment of the Nation’s resources, and to 
evince a proper appreciation of civil lib- 
erties. It cannot be said that he has 
made the decision to join the Democratic 
ranks without having done everything 
humanly possible to persuade the Repub- 
lican Party to adopt the attitude which 
many thought it would have taken when 
it returned to power. I can well under- 
stand how the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon has been disappointed in what has 
happened in the Republican Party. 

I know that as a Democrat he will be 
enabled more forcefully to present his 
views and to be an even greater Senator 
from the great State of Oregon. I wish 
to congratulate not only our party, but 
the people of Oregon, upon the decision 
which Senator Morse has made. It will 
be a great pleasure to work with him as 
a Democratic Senator. I know that as 
a Democrat he will accomplish even more 
for the people of his State than he has 
accomplished heretofore. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as one 
who is licensed by the Democratic 
Party to exhort political sinners to 
righteousness, I should like, on behalf of 
the Democratic Party, to extend to our 
erring brethren on the other side of the 
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aisle an opportunity at this time to con- 
fess their past political misdeeds and 
get right with the Lord and join the 
Democratic Party. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
there is only one Member present on 
the Republican side of the aisle. I am 
sure we should be glad if he would ac- 
cept the invitation just offered. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] asks to be associated with the 
welcome to the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Morse] on his becoming a 
member of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I listened 
with much interest to the words of my 
distinguished colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon, welcoming into the 
Democratic Party the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon. Whether or 
not we agree with the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon on different 
questions, we all recognize his great 
ability, his magnificent courage, his de- 
votion to our country and its institu- 
tions, and his indefatigable efforts for 
the maintenance of peace for ourselves 
and for all peoples. 

As the acting majority leader, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CLEMENTS] has so well said 
in welcoming the senior Senator from 
Oregon into Democratic ranks, the 
Democratic Party is big enough, broad 
enough, and great enough for all Ameri- 
cans, Certainly we welcome this out- 
standing American, the senior Senator 
from Oregon, to the Democratic Party. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
very curious to know who is going to 
be the senior Senator from Oregon. Will 
it be Senator NEUBERGER or Senator 
MoRsE? 

Mr. HILL. I may say to my distin- 
guished friend from North Dakota that 
since the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has been in 
the Senate a longer period of time, I 
should say he would be the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 


LOCATION OF THE BONES OF 
SITTING BULL 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, there 
has been some discussion as to where 
Sitting Bull is buried. Some time ago 
a number of persons from South Da- 
kota came to North Dakota and stated 
that the bones of Sitting Bull were 
buried in South Dakota. I have a rec- 
ord showing that the bones of Sitting 
Bull were auctioned off in the North 
Dakota Legislature a short time ago 
and are scattered all over the State of 
North Dakota. They are not in the 
State of South Dakota. As a matter of 
fact, they are in the State of North Da- 
kota; and the so-called statue erected 
to the memory of Sitting Bull in the 
State of South Dakota is a fraud. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article by Russ Greenlee, published in 
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the Devil’s Lake (N. Dak.) Journal of 
February 5, 1955, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REAL BONES OF SITTING BULL AUCTIONED IN 
NORTH DAKOTA SENATE 
(By Russ Greenlee) 

BismarcK.—The end of this Sitting Bull 
business is not yet. 

In the senate Wednesday, Senator Carroll 
Day, of Grand Forks, came up with a box of 
bones sent him, he reported, by E. C. Chris- 
tie, of Cavalier County as “the real bones of 
Sitting Bull.” 

Day’s explanation was that some North 
Dakotans had been tipped of a raid by South 
Dakotans on Sitting Bull’s grave at Fort 
Yates, and had salvaged the relics of the 
Sioux leader and substituted the remains of 
a bobcat. 

Day handed over the box of bones to Sen- 
ator Ole Johnson, of Cavalier County. John- 
son delivered the trophy to President Pro 
Tempore Oliver Bilden. 

Ray Schnell, of Dickinson, a former lieu- 
tenant governor, had been called to speak to 
the senators. Schnell is an auctioneer, and 
someone proposed that he auction off the 
bones to raise funds for the March of Dimes. 

A total of $225 was obtained from the sen- 
ators for various bones, all of which were 
returned to the box. 

Schnell, by the way, prefaced his remarks 
with a declaration that he had appeared 
only as a Senate visitor. 

“I am not here,” he emphasized, “to look 
for an appointment to the board of higher 
education.” 

Schnell, who recently made a tour of sev- 
eral southwestern range States, where 
drought had been pronounced, said North 
Dakota appears lush by comparison. 

The haystacks in this State look especially 
heartening to him as a cattleman. 

“Some of the States I visited,” he said, 
didn't produce enough grass for a jack- 
rabbit.” 


NEW EVIDENCE IN DIXON-YATES 
DEAL - 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, during the 
past week we have witnessed a building 
up of the Dixon-Yates campaign to label 
all opposition to this improvident ar- 
rangement as partisan politics in its 
worst form. The barrage continues al- 
most daily. 

The other day, Mr. Dixon hailed the 
decision of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission with a boast that even the 
closest scrutiny has not turned up any- 
thing. Apparently the gentleman meant 
that no one has uncovered any wrong- 
doing or questionable conduct on the 
part of those who are responsible for the 
Dixon-Yates deal. 

Mr. President, I am taking the time of 
the Senate this afternoon because I am 
convinced that there do exist certain es- 
sential facts concerning this deal which 
have not been made public. There is 
definite indication that these facts have 
been deliberately concealed from the 
Congress and the American people. 
These facts strongly suggest important 
and substantial questions which must be 
investigated to the fullest. The facts 
and circumstances I am about to describe 
make it essential and necessary that the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Atomic 
Energy Commission be called upon to 
make a full and complete disclosure of 
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the part played by certain individuals 
and the corporations they represented in 
the development of the Dixon-Yates ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. President, a vice president and di- 
rector of the First Boston Corp.—one 
of the country’s largest and most in- 
fluential banking institutions in the 
utility field—was acting as a consultant 
to Mr. Dodge, the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, during the very period 
when the Dixon-Yates deal was being 
put together. There exists persuasive 
evidence that this man participated in 
conferences and meetings on the Dixon- 
Yates matter, which were held in the 
Budget Bureau at the very time when the 
First Boston company was making ar- 
rangements for financing the Dixon- 
Yates plant. The same company, the 
First Boston Corp., also helped arrange 
the financing for the OVEC combine, 
which was put together to supply power 
for AEC's production plant near Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

In the Dixon-Yates case which was 
tried before the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, two rather important items 
emerged in the course of the hearings. 

Mr. Dixon, president of Middle South 
Utilities, testified that he had had con- 
versations with representatives of the 
First Boston Corp. concerning the debt 
financing of the Dixon-Yates proposal, 
sometime prior to February 25, 1954, the 
date when Middle South and the South- 
ern Co. made their first proposal to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. There was 
also produced in that proceeding—that 
is to say, the proceeding before the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission—a 
“confidential” memorandum dated 
March 2, 1954, which Mr. Yates, the 
chairman of the board of the Southern 
Co., had circulated to all the directors of 
the Southern Co., as well as to certain 
other persons. This confidential“ 
memorandum related to the Dixon- 
Yates proposal to AEC of February 25, 
1954; and in the memorandum, Mr. Yates 
stated: 

The First Boston Corp. had advised Mid- 
South and Southern they can sell $114,000,- 
000 of 344-percent bonds to insurance com- 
panies under present market conditions. 


Other testimony which also was 
brought out in the proceeding before the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
shows that the participation of the First 
Boston Corp. in the Dixon-Yates matter 
not only began at an early date, but also 
continued as the proposal developed. 
From the evidence to which I have just 
referred, it is clear that the First Boston 
Corp. has had a hand in the arrange- 
ments for providing Dixon-Yates with 
somewhere between $99 million and $120 
million. 

There was also produced in that pro- 
ceeding—lI refer to the same proceeding 
before the Securities and Exchange 
Commission—a memorandum dated 
March 3, 1954, prepared by T. G. Seal, 
who, I am advised, is a vice president of 
Ebasco Services. Ebasco, it will be re- 
called, is the large utility service com- 
pany which works hand-in-glove with 
Mr. Dixon and his Middle South Co., 
and was responsible for the “Ebasco 
fiasco” at Paducah, which cost the 
Government so many millions of dollars, 
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The memorandum was obtained from the 
Dixon-Yates people, and was also intro- 
duced in evidence in the SEC hearing. At 
this point I should say it is clear that 
Mr. Seal and others affiliated with Ebas- 
co Services have played an important 
part in the development of the Dixon- 
Yates arrangement. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I should like to proceed 
with my statement, that I might get it 
into the Recor in orderly fashion. How- 
ever, if the subject the Senator from 
Tennessee has in mind is germane to the 
matter now under discussion, I shall 
yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think it is ger- 
mane, if the Senator from Alabama will 
yield to me. 

Mr. HILL. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Alabama has been discussing the con- 
nection between Dixon-Yates and Ebas- 
co Services. Iam sure the Senator from 
Alabama is familiar with the conclusion 
or the statement appearing in the report 
of the Langer Subcommittee on Monop- 
oly and Antitrust Matters—a subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee— 
which indicates that Ebasco is the whol- 
ly owned service company of Electric 
Bond & Share; that Electric Bond & 
Share, instead of receiving a percentage 
from the operating companies, now re- 
ceives a percentage of the revenues of 
the operating companies, through the 
services performed by Ebasco; that, as a 
matter of fact, Ebasco—Electric Bond & 
Share—is still left intact; and that that 
should have been one of the considera- 
tions taken into account by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission in pass- 
ing upon the legality of this whole deal. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; and, of course, Ebasco 
is the company which the Mid-South 
Co. and other companies used in what 
is called the Ebasco fiasco, which was 
the building of the plant near Joppa, 
Illinois, for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is it not also true 
that originally the Dixon-Yates group 
had intended to use Ebasco as the con- 
tractor for the building of the plant at 
West Memphis, Ark.; but upon the pub- 
lic criticism of the bad showing that 
Ebasco had made at the Paducah plant, 
the Dixon-Yates group finally decided 
not to use that company as the contrac- 
tor, but to use it only as the engineer or 
supervisor, or something of that kind? 

Mr. HILL. I think the record to which 
the Senator from Tennessee has referred 
confirms exactly what he has just said. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. So Electric Bond 
and Share, through Ebasco, the hold- 
ing company which was ordered to be 
broken up, is being reinstituted and is 
having a larger control or hold over the 
manufacture and distribution of elec- 
tric power in this region, through Ebasco, 
which is connected with the Dixon- 
Yates? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. There, again, I think 
the record of the subcommittee of which 
the Senator from Tennessee is a mem- 
ber confirms the facts he has just stated. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in order 
that Senators may have this picture 
clearly in mind, I shall repeat a few of 
the last things I have stated in the 
course of my remarks. 

There was also produced in the pro- 
ceedings before the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission a memorandum 
dated March 3, 1954, prepared by T. G. 
Seal, who, I am advised, is a vice presi- 
dent of Ebasco Services. Ebasco, it will 
be recalled, is the large utility service 
company which works hand-in-glove 
with Mr. Dixon and his Middle South 
Co., and was responsible for the Ebasco 
fiasco at Paducah, which cost the Gov- 
ernment so many millions of dollars. 
The memorandum was obtained from 
the Dixon-Yates people, and was also 
introduced in evidence in the SEC hear- 
ing. At this point I should say it is 
clear that Mr. Seal and others affiliated 
with Ebasco Services have played an im- 
portant part in the development of the 
Dixon-Yates arrangement. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I am interested in what 
the Senator from Alabama has said 
about the Ebasco fiasco. That designa- 
tion had escaped my notice. I have not 
heard any such expression as that be- 
fore. I had not heard that there was 
any fiasco in connection with the activ- 
ity. I presume the expression referred 
to the Ohio Valley Electric Co. 

Mr. HILL. It refers to the Joppa 
plant built by EEI. It was called a 
fiasco because of the many millions of 
dollars which it cost the taxpayers of the 
United States above and beyond what 
the estimates of the cost had been, 

Mr. BUSH. Whose estimates? 

Mr. HILL. The estimates made by 
the AEC and the companies which were 
engaged in supplying the power for the 


Mr. BUSH. During what period of 
time was that plant built? 

Mr. HILL. The plant was built 2 or 
3 years ago. I do not recall the exact 
date, but it was 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. BUSH. If that be true, then the 
plant was built during an inflationary 
period, when costs were rapidly rising. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. HILL. No; that is not correct. 
The plant was built afterward. 

Mr. BUSH. Was the plant built dur- 
ing the Korean war? 

Mr. HILL. There was no excuse or 
justification for the excess cost. The 
cost of the plant far exceeded the esti- 
mates which were made at the time the 
contract was let. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. HILL. Tam glad to yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Was not the matter 
handled so badly and expensively that 
the Government finally took the contract 
aray from the company and discharged 
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Mr. HILL. That is my understanding. 
The whole story has been put into the 
record of both the appropriate subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and the Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices of the Committee on 
Appropriations. Iam sure the story has 
been put in the record of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

In this connection, I might say that 
while the costs for the Joppa plant, which 
was being built by EEI, went far be- 
yond the estimates, the Shawnee plant 
which the TVA built for the Atomic 
Energy Commission at Paducah, Ky., 
was built well within the estimated costs. 

I wish also to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, because he 
raised a question about inflation, that 
the plant built by EEI and the plant 
built by TVA at Paducah were con- 
structed at the same time. The EEI 
plant cost far beyond the estimates. The 
TVA plant was constructed well within 
the estimates of costs. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but the 
delivery and the time of delivery of power 
for our great nuclear program for the 
development of atomic energy, were very 
important. The power from the TVA- 
built plant was delivered ahead of time. 
The EEI was far behind the schedule 
which had been fixed. 

Mr. President, the particular memo- 
randum to which I wish to refer—and I 
am speaking of a memorandum from 
T. G. Seal which went into the record of 
the proceedings before the Securities 
and Exchange Commission—is an ac- 
count of a meeting which was held at the 
Bureau of the Budget on March 2, 1954, 
attended by various representatives of 
the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. Seal, anda 
Mr. Wenzell. The memorandum is in- 
teresting on a number of counts, but for 
present purposes I shall refer to one item 
in particular. 

First, it is now clear that the Mr. 
Wenzell referred to in the Seal memo- 
randum is Adolphe H. Wenzell, a vice 
president and director of the First Bos- 
ton Corp., the banking house which 
Mr. Dixon and Mr. Yates testified had 
undertaken to arrange the debt-financing 
for Dixon-Yates. In the memorandum 
Mr. Seal did not identify Mr. Wenzell 
as an officer of the First Boston Corp. 
Instead, he listed his name along with 
the names of other representatives 
of the Bureau of the Budget, leaving 
the impression that Mr. Wenzell was 
a part of the regular Bureau of the 
Budget team. In the next to the last 
paragraph of the memorandum Mr. Seal 
stated: 

Following my visit with Mr. Cook— 


He was evidently referred to the Mr. 
Cook who was deputy manager of the 
Atomic Energy Commission— 

Mr. Wenzell rejoined me in our office, 


That evidently means the office of the 
Ebasco. I understand it has an office 
in the Cafritz Building in Washington. 
They did not meet in the office of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Mr. Wenzell went 
to the office of Ebasco to meet Ebasco’s 
vice president and representative in this 
matter, Mr. Seal. It was evidently a 
private conversation between the two. 
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I shall read from the beginning of the 
last paragraph of the memorandum: 

Following my visit with Mr. Cook, Mr. 
Wenzell rejoined me in our office about 5 
p. m., when he had finished his day with 
the Budget Bureau people and told me that 
the memorandum had been finished and that 
Mr. Clapp of the TVA and General Nichols 
of the AEC and the Budget Bureau people 
were to get together today, March 3, in 
Mr. Hughes’ office at 9 a. m., for further 
intra-Government discussions. We hope to 
hear how these discussions eventuate later 
today. 


Last Friday morning I telephoned Mr. 
Hughes, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, to obtain from him the facts 
concerning Mr. Wenzell’s employment by 
the Bureau of the Budget. I was unable 
to reach Mr. Hughes—I was told he was 
at the time at the White House—so I 
discussed the matter with Mr. McCand- 
less, Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. He told me that Mr. Adolphe 
H. Wenzell had served as a consultant 
to the Bureau, but said he would have to 
talk to Mr. Hughes before he could sup- 
ply me with any information with re- 
spect to the period of Mr. Wenzell’s 
employment, the nature of his duties, 
and the work he performed for the Bu- 
reau. I asked Mr. McCandless to have 
Mr. Hughes supply me with the infor- 
mation as quickly as possible and in 
writing. 

Saturday I received a letter from Mr. 
Hughes in which he confirmed Mr. Wen- 
zell’s employment as a consultant to the 
Bureau of the Budget beginning May 20, 
1953, and ending March 2, 1954. Mr. 
Hughes stated that Mr. Wenzell had 
served intermittently during that period 
for a total of 34 days, and that he had 
been retained by Mr. Dodge to serve with- 
out compensation as a consultant on 
various phases of the TVA power pro- 
gram. The letter discussed in some de- 
tail the nature of Mr. Wenzell’s work 
on the TVA power program but Mr. 
Hughes did not see fit to mention Mr. 
Wenzell’s participation in the Dixon- 
Yates matter. 

Nowhere in the chronology released by 
the Budget Bureau on August 21, 1954, 
and which was supposed to contain all 
the facts about the Dixon-Yates deal, 
did Director Hughes make any reference 
whatever to the First Boston Corp. or 
to Mr. Wenzell. 

I am sure that every Member of this 
body will recall the fanfare with which 
these releases were made and the state- 
ments by representatives of the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Atomic Energy 
Commission which accompanied the re- 
leases. The American people were told 
that the chronologies provided a full 
and complete account of the Dixon- 
Yates deal. When Mr. Hughes testified 
before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, on December 4, 1954, he said: 

All basic information that I have on the 
subject is already public knowledge. * * * 
the complete facts on the background of this 
problem have been publicly available for 
more than 2 months. Nevertheless, misstate- 
ments and misrepresentations have contin- 
ued almost daily. The facts have been told, 
but evidently seldom heard. Therefore, I 


welcome this opportunity to review those 
facts before your committee. 
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Even in the letter which I received 
from Budget Director Hughes on Satur- 
day, which letter I shall place in the 
Recorp, Mr. Hughes did not make any 
reference to Mr. Wenzeli’s part in the 
Dixon-Yates proposal. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Seal’s memorandum 
frankly states that the purpose of the 
March 2 meeting, which was attended by 
Mr. Wenzell, was to brief the Bureau of 
the Budget officials in anticipation of 
their meeting with TVA officials the fol- 
lowing day. Mr. Seals memorandum 
makes this pertinent statement with re- 
spect to the Dixon-Yates proposal and 
the comments of the Bureau of the 
Budget officials: 

Their comments (of the Budget Bureau of- 
ficials) were not critical so much as they rep- 
resented an effort to get thoroughly posted 
on the reasons for the figures, anticipating 
an argument from TVA, etc. 


Mr. President, it is startling indeed to 
find that an officer of the First Boston 
Corp., who presumably that very day was 
serving as an adviser and consultant to 
the Bureau of the Budget, later the same 
day met with Mr. Seal to discuss the sta- 
tus of the Dixon-Yates negotiations. 
But even more startling is the fact that 
the First Boston Corp. was arranging the 
financing on a deal in which one of its 
officers was advising the Government, 
and apparently the same officer had ac- 
cess to important confidential informa- 
tion concerning governmental policies 
and actions concerning the same trans- 
action—the Dixon-Yates deal. 

Last summer the President directed 
the Bureau of the Budget and the AEC 
to make a full disclosure concerning the 
origins and development of the Dixon- 
Yates contract. It is clear that impor- 
tant facts and circumstances surround- 
ing the transaction were concealed. It 
is now essential and imperative that the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy ob- 
tain access to all available records and 
data, in order that the full story sur- 
rounding the role played by these indi- 
viduals and the corporations they repre- 
sented may be thoroughly investigated 
and all the facts revealed to the Ameri- 
can people. I urge the joint committee 
to act, and to act as quickly as it can. 

EXHIBIT A 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1955. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator HILL: This is in reply 
to your inquiry of earlier today as to whether 
Mr. Adolphe H. Wenzell had ever been em- 


ployed by the Bureau of the Budget and, if 
so, the nature of his employment. 

Bureau of the Budget records show that 
on May 20, 1953, Mr. Wenzell was invited to 
serve as a consultant without compensa- 
tion, to Mr. Joseph M. Dodge, then Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. Mr. Wenzell's 
consultative services were used intermit- 
tently for a total of 34 days between May 20, 
1953, and March 2, 1954, when he completed 
his work. 
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Mr. Dodge advises me that Mr. Wenzell 
Was engaged as a technical expert to advise 
the Director of the Budget regarding the ac- 
counting system of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, particularly as to comparison of its 
annual reports of earnings with those of pri- 
vate industry, which has differing require- 
ments as to taxes, interest, etc. Mr. Wenzell 
was requested to analyze and explain the 
differences in the two types of accounting 
systems and their significance in measuring 
real results. Mr. Wenzell was also asked to 
review the allocation system for distribution 
of costs between power, navigation, flood 
control, and other purposes, concerning 
which the Bureau of the Budget makes rec- 
ommendations to the President. 

I trust that this provides the information 
you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROWLAND HUGHES, 
Director, 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Tennessee, who 
has been so deeply interested in all mat- 
ters concerning the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract, and who also is a distinguished 
member of the Joint Committee on 


Atomic Energy. I am delighted to yield 
to him. 
Mr. GORE. I appreciate the gener- 


osity of the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

First, I wish to congratulate him upon 
his able presentation of a strange set 


‘of circumstances, only now brought to 


light. 

Mr. HILL. I am sure the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee will 
confirm all I have said, to wit, that it 
was proclaimed to the people through- 
out the land that all the facts about the 
Dixon-Yates deal had been presented. 

Mr. GORE. I was present when Mr. 
Hughes made the statement the Senator 
from Alabama has quoted. 

I find it strange and shocking that the 
vice president of one large corporation, 
namely, Ebasco, and the vice president 
of another large corporation, namely, 
the First Boston Corp., are in the role 
of briefing the Bureau of the Budget 
as to what the Bureau of the Budget 
presumably should say to the TVA, when 
next the TVA presented itself. 

Mr. HILL. That is certainly the very 
definite conclusion to be drawn from Mr. 
Seal’s memorandum. 

Mr. GORE. What would the Senator 
from Alabama understand the term 
briefing” to mean? 

Mr. HILL. I should say they were to 
present to the officials of the Bureau of 
the Budget the arguments and every- 
thing else which they thought would be 
helpful to those officials in trying to put 
over the Dixon-Yates deal and in trying 
to get the TVA to go along with the deal. 

Mr. GORE. In other words, those two 
vice presidents of large corporations— 
one of them wearing both the hat of a 
consultant of the Bureau of the Budget 
and also his hat as vice president of his 
own company—were in the role of telling 
the Bureau of the Budget what it must 
do and what it must say. This goes a 
long way toward proving what the able 
senior Senator from Alabama said 
earlier, namely, that the large financial 
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houses of the country dictated the Dixon- 
Yates deal. 

Mr. HILL. The evidence is certainly 
here, I say to my distinguished friend, 
the able Senator from Tennessee; and I 
wish to thank him for the contribution 
he has made in connection with the pres- 
entation of this matter today. 


THE FUTURE OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
ATOMS-FOR-PEACE PROGRAM 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, as 
acting chairman of the Raw Materials 
Subcommittee of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, I recently had the 
pleasure of heading a five-man group on 
a tour of some of the countries off the 
beaten path. Our primary purpose was 
to learn at firsthand what action is best 
calculated to advance the President’s 
atoms-for-peace plan. 

The subcommittee has submitted its 
official report on the trip. But since I 
was the only Senator in the group, I am 
taking this opportunity to express to the 
Senate some purely personal conclusions. 
First, however, it might be well to trace 
briefly the development of President 
Eisenhower's proposal in the United Na- 
tions and in the Congress. 

President Eisenhower unveiled his 
atoms-for-peace plan on December 8. 
1953. In that historie address to the 
U. N. General Assembly, the President 
said that atomic weaponry must be put 
into the hands of those who will know 
how to strip its military casing and adapt 
it to the arts of peace.” The President 
concluded on this note of hope and 
challenge: 

Against the dark background of the atomic 
bomb, the United States does not wish 
merely to present strength, but also the de- 
sire and the hope for peace. 

To the making of these fateful decisions, 
the United States pledges before you—and 
therefore before the world—its determina- 
tion to help solve the fearful atomic dilem- 
ma—to devote its entire heart and mind to 
find the way by which the miraculous in- 
ventiveness of man shall not be dedicated 
to his death, but consecrated to his life. 


The President’s magnificent address 
placed the atom in true perspective. It 
exploded the growing myth that America 
seeks to monopolize an inherently dan- 
gerous force. No presidential address in 
many years has been more widely or 
more deservedly praised. As a member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I shall do all I can to help make 
the President’s hope a reality. 

As a first step toward harnessing the 
atom for peace, the 83d Congress 
amended the Atomic Energy Act. The 
1954 amendments authorize the Presi- 
dent to make agreements for coopera- 
tion with other countries concerning the 
nonmilitary applications of atomic 
energy. Under this authority, and sub- 
ject to appropriate safeguards, the 
President may make agreements involv- 
ing distribution of fissionable materials 
and disclosure of atomic energy infor- 
mation. 

In his speech to the General Assembly, 
President Eisenhower recommended 
that a U. N. international atomic 
energy agency be created. This agency, 
said the President, “could be made re- 
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sponsible for the impounding, storage, 
and protection of the contributed fission- 
able and other materials.” The Presi- 
dent described as “the more important 
responsibility” of the proposed U. N. 
agency the power to allocate contributed 
fissionable material among the nations 
of the world. Finally, the President 
conditioned his proposal on Soviet par- 
ticipation. 

In amending the Atomic Energy Act of 
1846, the Congress provided, however, 
that the agreements for cooperation 
could be made only on a bilateral basis. 
The President was not given power to 
transfer nuclear materials or classified 
atomic energy information to the United 
Nations or to any other group of nations. 
It is now clear that the Congress acted 
wisely in not fully implementing the 
President’s original plan. Viewing the 
matter with the benefit of hindsight, we 
may all be pleased with the modifica- 
tions in the President’s plan which have 
been inspired, at least in part, by the 
prudence of the last Congress. 

Ambassador Lodge discussed this new 
approach in the last session of the U. N. 
General assembly. He said that the U. 
N. agency, instead of being an atomic 
bank, would be a clearinghouse for 
information. Speaking of the original 
plan, Mr. C. D. Jackson said in the Gen- 
eral Assembly debate last year: 

Therefore, the United States, consulting 
with the other nations willing and eager to 
participate, realized that the bricks, and 
steel, and concrete, and real estate, and 
scientists, and technicians, and instruments, 
and workers, and guards required to set up 
and maintain the physical custody of the 
fissionable material would not only entail 
a great delay in getting the plan into opera- 
tion but would also be needlessly expensive 
to the United Nations. These producing and 
processing nations do not feel they need this 
complicated and expensive machinery, and 
they can move faster without it. (Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, November 29, 1954, 
p. 832.) 


Everything that I saw and heard on 
my recent trip supports that statement 
by Mr. Jackson. 

Of course, the United States can par- 
ticipate by treaty in an international 
atomic energy agency having the 
powers outlined by the President in his 
original proposal. I would oppose any 
such treaty, because it would hinder 
progress toward the bold and imagina- 
tive goal set by the President. 

There are many advantages in basing 
an atoms-for-peace plan on bilateral 
agreements as opposed to vesting pri- 
mary responsibility in a U. N. agency. 

First, we avoid Soviet obstruction by 
dealing with other nations individually. 
Even a veto-proof international atomic 
energy agency could be tied up in knots 
by Soviet propaganda, by dilatory tac- 
tics, and by the many apples of discord 
at the disposal of the Communists, 

Second, U. N. energies in the atomic 
field should be concentrated on disarma- 
ment. That work, however hopeless it 
may seem at times, is far more impor- 
tant than the so-called atoms-for-peace 
plan. It is foolish for the U. N. to under- 
take work which sovereign nations, act- 
ing independently, can do better. It is 
worse than foolish for the U. N. to at- 
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tempt such work at the expense of more 
important work which only an inter- 
national body is competent to perform. 

Third, implementation of the Presi- 
dent’s program requires prompt action. 
After the program is underway, prompt 
decisions will be essential to its success, 
We cannot afford to wait on some 40 to 
60 nations to act as a group. President 
Eisenhower’s bold program demands 
swift and decisive leadership. The 
United States is uniquely qualified to 
provide that leadership. Let us assume 
this great responsibility instead of dis- 
sipating it in the United Nations. 

Finally, Mr. President, agreements for 
cooperation in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy must be tailored to the 
needs of individual countries. For ex- 
ample, the recent sale of heavy water 
to India ties in admirably with the pro- 
gram of that Government. The Indian 
Government will be able to go ahead 
with its plans for a large research re- 
actor without being held up until it com- 
pletes its own plant for heavy water pro- 
duction. No two countries are exactly 
alike in terms of economic development; 
resources, scientific and material; tra- 
dition and culture; and benefits sought 
from this fabulous source of energy. 
Each country I visited has a different 
Scale of priorities in the development of 
atomic energy; a different capacity to 
contribute to the common fund of knowl- 
edge and experience, 

While we were in India we discussed 
with the atomic energy commission of 
that country the possibility of the 
United States selling heavy water 
to that commission for the development 
of their reactor, or lending it to them 
in advance of their ability to produce 
this needed facility for their reactor. 
At that time they were willing to accept 
an advance, with the assurance that 
they would return an equal amount 
once they got into production. 

The world will never realize the full 
benefits of the atoms-for-peace plan 
if it relies on the U. N. Its divided 
counsel cannot provide leadership in 
this field. Its zeal to compel universal 
conformity in all the affairs of life 
through multilaterial agreements would 
stall, and eventually discredit, a plan 
that is both generous and practical. 

Having recently seen some of the 
problems at firsthand, I agree fully with 
the editorial conclusion of the Wall 
Street Journal on September 8, 1954— 
that the U. N. connection with the 
atoms-for-peace plan should be kept 
as nebulous as possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial, entitled “Lighting the Light,“ 
be printed in the Record at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIGHTING THE LIGHT 

“Our many proposals for peaceful use 
of the atom have so far been cynically 
blocked in the councils of the world, but 
we shall proceed onward. We shall proceed 
now—under safeguards set forth in our law— 
to share atomic technology with others of 


good will.” 
With these words President Eisenhower 


launchcd the country’s first commercial size 
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atomic powerplant. And with them he also 
set in motion the simplest, and what is very 
likely the best, of all plans for an inter- 
national sharing of the benefits of atomic 
energy. 

Our Government, the President disclosed, 
is beginning negotiations with Belgium on 
building an atomic reactor in that country. 
‘Tomorrow talks begin with Canada on an 
exchange of atomic information, Negotia- 
tions with other friendly nations, includ- 
ing Great Britain, are to follow. 

Here is a design for progress with a 
promise of success. For it begins with the 
application of atomic energy to peacetime 
purposes here at home and it proceeds 
abroad on the principle that we will nego- 
tiate individual exchanges with individual 
nations fitted to their own and our respec- 
tive needs. We do not have to wait any 
longer for a meeting of minds of a great 
array of nations. 8 

That, it seems to us, is its great advantage 
over the other proposals that have been put 
forward. And it is, ironically, an advan- 
tage for which we are partially indebted to 
Russia, the very nation which cynically 
blocked all the other programs from the 
Baruch plan to the United Nations pool pro- 
posed by the President himself. 

If the Russians had agreed, the Baruch 
plan would probably have been adopted and 
instead of being now in the process of relax- 
ing restrictions on atomic technology we 
should have the whole buried under a supra- 
national monopoly which could be, and un- 
doubtedly would be, hamstrung by those 
self-same Russians. And who could hold 
out much hope for a U. N. pool arrangement 
where such decisions as a reactor plant for 
Belgium or some other country would be 
subject to political decisions of a body in 
which the Soviets had a prominent voice? 

That would have been at least a clumsy 
way to do some simple things. Now we can 
go ahead with more direct measures. De- 
cisions need not wait on action by govern- 
ments not directly involved. 

There is still some talk of setting up an 
international agency to coordinate the ef- 
forts of the nations that do join together 
and perhaps giving this agency some nebu- 
lous U. N. connection. Past experience would 
certainly suggest keeping this as nebulous as 
possible. 

When President Eisenhower launched the 
construction of the atomic power plant this 
week he explained that his task was simply 
to “light the light and the project will be 
started.” 

The world has waited a long time, in fear 
and hesitation, to bring the benefits of 
atomic energy to peaceful purposes and to 
find a way of sharing them. We have waited 
so long because we waited on complicated 
and grandiose schemes. Perhaps the better 
way is simply to light the light and let the 
project get started, 


Mr. BRICKER. I should now like to 
comment briefly on the trip itself, The 
purpose of our trip was twofold. First, 
we wanted to visit Australia and see for 
ourselves just how the multi-million- 
dollar American investment in uranium 
resource development is getting along. 
Second, as I have already indicated, we 
wanted to find out at firsthand some of 
the things we need to know if we are 
effectively to follow up the President’s 
atoms-for-peace plan. Through its re- 
vision of the Atomic Energy Act, the 83d 
Congress last July both permitted and 
encouraged closer collaboration with 
friendly foreign nations in peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. That was, of course, 
only a first step. 

It is generally known that most of the 
development in the atomic field has been 
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carried forward by nations which are 
advanced in science and in industry. 
United States cooperation with such na- 
tions should result in early benefits for 
the entire free world. 

But apart from the nations advanced 
in science and industry are many others, 
for the most part non-European, who 
are notably friendly to the United States. 
They have a longer road to travel if they 
are to achieve economic and political 
stability and to become bulwarks of free- 
dom. In many of these nations, the 
United States is already spending much 
money by way of foreign aid and military 
assistance programs. The atoms for 
peace plan also calls for spending. How 
much is needed? Where can the funds 
best be employed? How ready are the 
nations we visited to begin cooperation 
in peaceful atomic programs? These are 
some of the questions we tried to answer 
through our trip. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks part I of the report of the Raw 
Materials Subcommittee. 

There being no objection, part I of the 
report was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE RAW MATERIALS SUBCOMMITTEE 
on Its VISIT ro AUSTRALIA 


The Raw Materials Subcommittee of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy accepted 
an invitation received during the fall of 1954 
from the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia to visit their uranium mines and 
refineries and discuss with them the prog- 
ress being made in the field of atomic devel- 
opment in Australia, particularly as it re- 
lates to the activities of the United States in 
this same field. Since this required a long 
journey, the subcommittee sought to com- 
bine with its Australian visit discussions and 
inspections of atomic activities involved in 
peaceful atomic development in a substan- 
tial number of southeast Asian and middle 
eastern countries. 

In the 5 weeks between November 15 and 
December 20, the subcommittee visited and 
held conferences with Government, scien- 
tific, and industrial leaders in the following 
countries: New Zealand, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the State of South Australia, 
the Philippines, Formosa, Thailand, India, 
Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, Greece, Spain. 

The majority of the subcommittee’s time 
involved discussions of peaceful atomic de- 
velopments with a particular view to explor- 
ing at firsthand how bilateral agreements for 
cooperation, made possible under the pro- 
visions of the new Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
might be achieved rapidly in the countries 
which we visited. Eight days of our trip 
were spent in Australia where our time was 
devoted about equally between uranium raw 
material and peaceful atomic developments. 

A detailed discussion of our observations 
regarding the raw-materials situation in 
Australia and the prospects for peaceful uses 
of atomic energy in all the countries which 
we visited are set forth in this report, 


PART I. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

1. In Australia the committee found a 
flourishing and rapidly expanding uranium 
mining industry. At Radium Hill and Rum 
Jungle we found the most modern mining 
and milling plants actively producing large 
quantities of uranium concentrates for the 
free world. Geologic exploration and pros- 
pecting is active over large areas of the 
Northern Territory, Queensland, and South 
Australia, and numerous uranium finds are 
being made. We think it is important to 
note that in Australia, as in Canada, South 
Africa, the Belgian Congo, and the United 
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States, the prospecting is done and uranium 
is mined and refined under a private enter- 
prise system, and that in those areas where 
the system is most free, deyelopment has 
been most rapid. 

2. The response which we met everywhere 
to the announcement of the willingness of 
the United States to participate directly with 
foreign countries in the development of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy is far more 
overwhelming than we had heretofore 
appreciated. 

3. Every country we visited has some com- 
petent scientific and engineering talent al- 
ready at work in the atomic field, but all 
countries need direct assistance in evaluat- 
ing how fast and how far they can go in this 
application of atomic energy, in setting up 
training programs within their own country 
to supplement existing personnel, and train- 
ing programs in the United States for key 
personnel so that they may return to their 
countries and train others. 

4. The plans and programs which were 
presented to us appeared uniformly realistic. 
Nowhere did we encounter government offi- 
cials or scientists who underestimated the size 
of the job involved in peaceful applications 
and the period of time over which these can 
be achieved. Despite the widespread belief 
throughout the countries we visited that 
atomic power applications will come on a 
wide scale earlier than is practical in most 
cases, the government and scientific leader- 
ship in these countries has correctly evalu- 
ated the prospects. 

5. It is our conclusion that all United 
States cooperation in the field of peaceful 
atomic application must be coordinated 
within some formal structure. As hopeful 
as are the prospects for an international 
atomic development agency, it is our observa- 
tion that bilateral agreements for cooperation 
tailored to meet the needs of the individual 
countries can and must be entered into 
promptly so that peacetime atomic develop- 
ment may get underway on a broad scale, 
despite any delays which may be encountered 
in the establishment of the international 
agency. 

6. We were impressed in every country by 
the fact that the details of the opportunities 
for atomic contributions to the local econ- 
omies are inadequately understood by United 
States representatives abroad. As a result, 
we recommend that the full committee take 
whatever steps it can to urge the Executive 
to establish a program which would include 
as a minimum creating small teams of diver- 
sified talent which could be sent on request 
to countries such as those we visited for the 
purpose of assisting in an evaluation of the 
ways and means by which peaceful atomic 
applications could be realized. Out of such 
evaluations there should arise agreements for 
cooperation based on firsthand knowledge of 
the needs and capabilities of each country. 

7. In the interim, prior to precise evalua- 
tion and formulation of the programs in 
these countries, and others like them, a gen- 
eral minimum agreement for cooperation 
might profitably be drawn up by the Execu- 
tive as a basis for initial atomic relationships 
with such friendly countries. The subcom- 
mittee is of the opinion that official United 
States assistance should flow within the 
framework of such agreements for coopera- 
tion and that these minimum-term agree- 
ments should be entered into promptly with 
as many friendly countries as is possible. 
The subcommittee observed repeatedly that 
if the United States fails to come forward 
with some concrete and formal way of dem- 
onstrating its willingness to get on with 
atomic cooperation immediately with these 
countries, some substantial portion of the 
good will inherent in the provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 which envisages 
such cooperation will be lost. 

8. And, finally, the subcommittee would 
like to point out that in most cases United 
States atomic aid to countries such as those 
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which we visited need not involve large fi- 
nancial assistance during the early period 
of cooperation. In fact, we observed in 
many places that basic laboratory equip- 
ment, such as Geiger counters and scalers, 
costing only a few thousand dollars, would 
make it possible for the small groups of 
competent scientists already in these coun- 
tries to begin making substantial contribu- 
tions to their own countries as well as to 
science generally. This is especially true in 
the fields of uranium exploration, agricul- 
tural experimental work, medical activity— 
including clinical work, biology, and basic 
research. 

An outstanding example of the assistance 
which the United States can render at little 
or no cost was encountered in India. There 
the Government has plans for the construc- 
tion of a large research reactor which will 
use heavy water as a moderator. The In- 
dian Government is already beginning con- 
struction of a heavy water production plant 
which it has every reason to expect will be 
able to furnish the quantity necessary by the 
time this first large research reactor is ready 
to start operating. What the Indians need 
is an assurance from the United States that, 
in the unlikely event that their own heavy 
water production plant falls behind sched- 
ule, they can rely on a loan of heavy water 
from the United States to get their reactor 
in operation promptly. In the first place, 
the Indian production schedule appeared to 
us to be realistic; in the second place, even 
if the United States should have to loan 
this material to India, it would certainly be 
for a reasonable time. The total cost of our 
assurance to India would be no more than 
the theoretical interest on the heavy water 
inventory which might be tied up for a few 
months in their reactor. Such an assur- 
ance from us would constitute the kind of 
genuine cooperation from the United States 
that is needed to prove our good intentions. 

The members of the subcommittee deeply 
appreciate the opportunity afforded them 
in making this trip to discuss these matters 
with responsible individuals in the various 
local settings and found it of immeasurable 
value, We know of no substitute which 
could give the kind of understanding we 
believe we have acquired. We believe that 
an opportunity has been created to speed 
up bilateral agreements for cooperation with 
the nations which we visited, and that this 
opportunity alone is sufficient recompense 
for the arduousness of the trip which we 
undertook. 


PART TT. RAW MATERIALS 


The original basis for planning the com- 
mittee's trip to Australia was an invitation 
from the Commonwealth of Australia to visit 
the uranium mines and the uranium process- 
ing plants which had recently been con- 
structed in the northern territory and in 
the State of South Australia. 

Sydney: In Sydney, Australia, discussions 
were held with Gen. J. E. S. Stevens, Chair- 
man of the Australian Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and members of his staff. These 
discussions covered both the raw-materials 
picture and the atomic-energy research pic- 
ture. That same evening the committee 
held discussions with Hon. O. H. Beale, Q. C., 
Commonwealth Minister of Supply, to whom 
the Atomic Energy Commission of Australia 
reports, 

Canberra: The next day the committee 
visited Canberra. Further discussions were 
held with Mr. Beale; Senator W. H. Spooner, 
Minister for National Development; Dr. H. G. 
Raggatt, secretary of the Ministry for Na- 
tional Development, who is one of the world’s 
outstanding geologists; and the members of 
the Australian Atomic Energy Commission 
concerning uranium developments in the 
Commonwealth of Australia, with particular 
reference to the activities in the Northern 
Territory where the famous Rum Jungle de- 
posits are located. 
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Melbourne: In Melbourne the committee 
talked with Mr. P. B, Nye, Director of the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Mineral Resources, 
and his staff. The discussions related to the 
general geology of Australia and the areas 
of Australia considered favorable for ura- 
nium occurrence from a geologic standpoint 
and a résumé of recent uranium discoveries 
in the Northern Territory and in the State of 
Queensland. The committee was much im- 
pressed with the large number of uranium 
occurrences. which have recently been found 
near Rum Jungle, in a new area about 200 
miles north and east of Rum Jungle, and in 
the Mount Isa area in the State of Queens- 
land. The Commonwealth Bureau of Min- 
eral Resources is vigorously pursuing a geo- 
logic program designed to aid the uranium 
prospector. We were impressed with the 
similarity between its operations and those 
of the United States Geological Survey in the 
Colorado Plateau area, 

Adelaide: In Adelaide the party had the 
pleasure of being escorted on its visit to the 
uranium properties and production plants 
by Hon. T. Playford, Premier of the State 
of South Australia, assisted by Sir A. Lyell 
McEwin, Minister of Mines for the State of 
South Australia, and Mr. S. B. Dickinson, 
Director of Mines for the State of South 
Australia. 

The State of South Australia operates the 
Radium Hill mine and mill, a uranium re- 
finery at Port Pirie, and a large ore-dressing 
laboratory and pilot plant in Adelaide. 

The committee visited the pilot plant and 
laboratories during its first day in Adelaide. 
These two facilities compare favorably with 
similar laboratories in the United States and 
have done an excellent job in developing and 
pilot planting the uranium-refining proc- 
esses used at Radium Hill and Port Pirie 
and the new processes which were recently 
installed at Rum Jungle. The excellence of 
this laboratory and pilot plant is attested 
to by the fact that the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment of Australia contracted for the Rum 
Jungle pilot plant work with the South Aus- 
tralian government and several of the large 
mining companies in Australia are currently 
having uranium work done for them at this 
laboratory. We were pleased to note that 
that laboratory has close working arrange- 
ments with the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The second day in South Australia the 
committee journeyed to the Radium Hill 
mine, which is located about 150 miles north 
and east of Adelaide. The committee went 
underground in the Radium Hill mine and 
also visited the mill and the townsite. The 
entire Radium Hill project is a model of 
modern mining practice and compares favor- 
ably with the best mining camps in the 
world. 

Broken Hill: The committee stayed over 
night at Broken Hill, in New South Wales, 
just over the line from South Australia. 
Broken Hill is one of the world’s great zinc- 
lead deposits. 

This overnight stop gave the committee 
the chance to talk with executives of the 
Zinc Corp., Ltd., which recently set up a sub- 
sidiary to operate the Rum Jungle properties 
under contract with the Commonwealth of 
Australia. The personnel to staff this new 
subsidiary, known as Territory Enterprises, 
was drawn in good measure from the Broken 
Hill operations. The committee was most 
favorably impressed with the managerial 
ability of the Zinc Corp. staff in Broken Hill. 

Port Pirie: The committee next visited the 
Port Pirie refinery, which is nearing comple- 
tion, and should go into operation in the 
spring of 1955. This plant will refine the 
uranium concentrates produced by the mill 
at Radium Hill and make a high-grade prod- 
uct suitable for shipment to the United 
States. This refinery, like the Radium Hill 
plant, is owned and operated by the govern- 
ment of the State of South Australia. 
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Rum Jungle: Following the committee 
visit to the South Australian Uranium Prop- 
erties, we flew directly across Australia to the 
capital of the Northern Territories, Darwin, 
where the committee met with the Adminis- 
trator of the Northern Territories, Hon. F. J. 
S. Wise. The next day the committee drove 
with Mr. Wise 60 miles south of Darwin on a 
fine paved highway to the Rum Jungle mine, 
mill, and townsite. The Rum Jungle prop- 
erty has a small exploration shaft, but ac- 
tual mining will be done through an open 
pit. We visited the open pit, where excava- 
tion of the overburden is well under way. 
This work was being carried out with the 
most modern American excavation equip- 
ment under a subcontract with a large Eng- 
lish construction contractor. The party also 
visited the Dyson mine, which is just a few 
miles from the Rum Jungle mine, known 
locally as White’s mine. 

The new mill at Rum Jungle had just re- 
cently gone into operation and the commit- 
tee was pleased to see that it was running 
smoothly and efficiently and fully living up 
to its design criteria. We also visited the 
brand new townsite for the Rum Jungle 
properties known as Batchelor, and were 
very favorably impressed with the modern 
housing and up-to-date shopping center in 
what had been a wilderness 5 years ago. 

The committee came away with the strong 
conviction that the money which the United 
States had advanced on loans to the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth and of South 
Australia had been prudently and efficiently 
expended and that Australia now has two 
large producing uranium properties which 
are daily adding to our uranium supply. The 
high degree of activity in uranium prospect- 
ing and the number of uranium strikes in 
the past 2 years gave every indication that 
Australia will become one of the world’s 
great sources of uranium in the next decade. 


PART III. PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


New Zealand, as part of the British Com- 
monwealth of nations, is already beginning 
to play an important part in the integrated 
atomic-energy program organized from Lon- 
don. One type of atomic powerplant which 
promises commercial power at an early date 
will require heavy water, a material which we 
are using in the new production reactors at 
Savannah River. 

In New Zealand there is what the scientists 
call a geothermal zone which runs diagonally 
across North Island. These extensive hot 
springs can provide a cheap source of the 
heat necessary to produce heavy water in 
commercial quantities as well as low-cost 
electricity. Development of this natural re- 
source is under way. We spent a day high in 
the mountains of New Zealand inspecting the 
experimental work going on there and talked 
at length with their works manager. 

We also talked informally with members of 
an advisory team who had been sent to New 
Zealand from the Harwell Laboratories in 
England and learned certain things of inter- 
est about the British program which have 
not been available to us through other chan- 
nels. It should be pointed out that no in- 
formation was discussed which the United 
States holds classified, but the collective 
working knowledge of the party made many 
things which were said by those with whom 
we talked throughout the trip meaningful— 
far more meaningful than those same state- 
ments can be expected to be to United States 
diplomatic representatives abroad. 

In addition to inspecting the geothermal 
area in New Zealand, we talked to Govern- 
ment and scientific representatives in Well- 
ington with particular regard to their electric 
power needs in the future and their agricul- 
tural and medical research programs. We 
found that radioisotopes are already being 
used in New Zealand to improve grasses and 
dairy products. 

We were particularly intrigued with a ra- 
dioisotope experiment performed in New Zea- 
land a few years ago. In a research project 
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employing radioactive cobalt it was found 
that much of the soil of New Zealand was 
deficient in cobalt. This cobalt deficiency 
adversely affected the growth of grass and 
seriously reduced the nutritional value of the 
pasture grasses. As a result of this discov- 
ery the New Zealand farmers undertook to 
spray their pastures with cobalt. This spray- 
ing was done from airplanes. The New Zea- 
land grass is now among the finest in the 
world. The committee observed eloquent 
evidence of this fact in the millions of sheep 
and cattle we saw grazing on every side as 
we drove through North Island. Here is one 
dividend from the peaceful atom which has 
meant much to the New Zealand economy 
and has awakened the interest of every New 
Zealander in atomic energy. 

There are many similar developments in 
the field of agriculture in the United States 
which offer great potential benefits to the 
New Zealand economy. If an agreement for 
cooperation authorized in our new Atomic 
Energy Act could be entered into promptly 
it would benefit both of us. It is clear that 
New Zealand is so far from the existing 
sources of radioisotopes in the United States 
and England that an effective experimental 
peacetime atomic program will require the 
construction of a research reactor capable 
of producing isotopes somewhere in that part 
of the world. 

New Zealand does not face an electric 
power shortage within the next 20 years, for 
she has adequate hydro and geothermal 
energy sources to take care of her growing 
industrial economy up to 1975. However, 
New Zealand does not have an adequate sup- 
ply of fossil fuels and in the period beyond 
1975 her demand will exceed the potential 
capacity of these hydro and geothermal re- 
sources. Beginning in the seventies, New 
Zealand will have to depend on atomic 
energy to meet her additional electric power 
needs. New Zealanders are therefore anxious 
to learn about atomic power and follow its 
development in the United States and 
throughout the world so that they may be in 
a position to build and operate their own 
atomic powerplants cheaply and efficiently. 

We had the good fortune of meeting and 
talking with Dr. Watson-Munro in Welling- 
ton. Dr. Watson-Munro is New Zealand’s 
leading physicist. He was about to go to 
Australia to head the scientific atomic effort 
in that country. We were therefore able to 
get a projection of his thinking with regard 
to the Australian program. 


Australia 


In Australia, there is vigorous public, 
political, scientific, and industrial interest 
in all phases of atomic development. The 
Commonwealth Government has plans for 
the construction of a major research reactor 
within the next 3 years. Our group met with 
the Australian Atomic Energy Commission 
in Sydney and talked at length with both 
the administrative and scientific members 
of the organization. Their Atomic Energy 
Commission, headed by General Stevens, is a 
small, compact and purposeful organization. 
Their first major atomic laboratory is near- 
ing completion. Increased atomic activities 
are finding support not only in the capitol 
at Canberra but among industrialists 
throughout the country. 

There are both Government and private 
plans for the construction of large research 
reactors in the Commonwealth of Australia. 
It appears likely that the first of these will 
be under construction within the next 2 
years. From these machines the Australians 
hope to learn more about reactors generally 
and get on with designing and building their 
first atomic powerplant. Because the United 
States has been unable, due to statutory re- 
strictions in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
to give active assistance on reactor develop- 
ment to the Australians, most of the assist- 
ance so far has come from England. Now 
taat the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 is in 
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effect and not only permits, but encourages, 
the cooperation of the United States in this 
field, the Australian Commission is looking 
forward to similarly close cooperation with 
the United States. We believe the Joint 
Committee would find it a pleasure to join 
other American groups in being host to 
representatives from the Australian Commis- 
sion later this year. There is every reason 
to believe that an initial agreement for co- 
operation with Australia can be entered into 
promptly and profitably, so that- when such 
representatives arrive in our country there 
will be a legal framework to implement our 
cooperation with them. 

We also met with Prime Minister Menzies 
and his Cabinet at Canberra, and with the 
Minister of Supply, the Honorable O. H. 
Beale, on several occasions. There is every 
reason to expect that atomic energy can 
make great contributions to the Australian 
economy in the fields of agriculture, medi- 
cine, and electric power. This is a nation of 
9 million people living in a land larger than 
the United States. They are ambitious and 
have a high standard of living, but they are 
beset with the economic problems of a. 
rapidly expanding economy. They deeply 
appreciate the fact that the United States is 
their strongest partner in the Pacific and 
that they must rely on United States leader- 
ship and aid to protect them against the ad- 
vances of communism in the Orient. The 
Australians showed themselyes to be a re- 
sourceful people with an understanding of 
what can be achieved by self-help and hard 
driving organization. Despite the close ties 
which exist between Australia and Great 
Britain, we sensed everywhere that Australia 
looks to the United States as a close and 
warm ally. 

We spent 3 days in South Australia con- 
ferring with Premier Playford and the mem- 
bers of his government and their various 
industrial organizations. It is important to 
bear in mind that Australia is a federal 
union and that they have a degree of 
autonomy far exceeding that to which we 
are accustomed. It is truly a confederation 
of states though this in no way diminishes 
the prestige of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. It is important to bear this in mind 
when dealing with the Commonwealth of 
Australia and with the individual states. 
South Australia contains a substantial por- 
tion of the uranium resources of Australia 
and is a proud and separate entity with a 
rapidly growing industrial complex. We were 
deeply impressed with the efficiency and sub- 
stantial character of the entire atomic 
energy program in South Australia. 

South Australia needs atomic power. The 
state is now planning to supplement the 
conventional electric resources available to 
its electricity trust with atomic energy in 
the early 1960’s and is looking to the United 
States for extensive technical guidance in 
achieving this goal. 

We had an opportunity to inspect the 
laboratories which have been built outside 
of Adelaide by the South Australian Govern- 
ment and members of the party met with the 
electricity trust for a detailed discussion. 
Plans are now going forward to equip exist- 
ing powerplants to burn either coal or oil, 
in order to make maximum use of the recent 
oil discoveries on the west coast of Australia. 
Another project is going forward to make 
use of the brown coal deposits which exist 
in South Australia. But these resources are 
not sufficient to meet the long-term needs 
of the rapidly expanding industrial complex 
in this state. Therefore, the electricity trust 
is planning on supplementing its electricity 
resources with atomic power beginning in 
1963. This is a realistic plan which will re- 
quire hard work on the part of the South 
Australians and considerable technical as- 
sistance and guidance on the part of Great 
Britain and the United States. We were im- 
pressed by the fact that the South Aus- 
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trallans have managed to work out the plan 
for meeting their electric power needs in 
such a way as to bring atomic power into 
their picture at approximately the same 
time as we have been informed here in the 
United States it is reasonable to begin to 
place reliance on this resource. 

As a first step the South Australian govern- 
ment plans to build a research reactor of 
modified United States design at the Uni- 
versity of Adelaide. They hope to have this 
machine running sometime in 1958 or 1959 
and are prepared to finance it themselves. 
Of course, they will require outside technical 
assistance. Their total program appeared to 
us to be most well-conceived. These people 
are stanch allies of ours in a critical part of 
the world and are earning our equally warm 
support. 

From South Australia we traveled north 
across the great Australian desert, stopping 
on the way for a brief visit at the joint Aus- 
tralian-British guided missile test range 
known as Woomera. It was on this range 
not many months ago that the British con- 
ducted their second series of atomic weapons 
tests. 

On the northern coast of Australia we 
stopped and went back into the hinterland 
to inspect the famous uranium mining area 
Known as Rum Jungle. 


The Philippines 


From Australia our subcommittee went 
north to the Philippines. We met with Pres- 
ident Magsaysay at Manila and talked with 
him and his staff about the prospects of 
peacetime applications for atomic energy. We 
were all impressed with the fundamental 
grasp which the top Government leaders of 
the Philippines have on what atomic energy 
can do for their country and the modest and 
realistic attitude which they take for its 
achievement. The general standard of living 
in the Philippines today is far too low and 
the amount of industrialization which has 
been possible thus far is insufficient for a 
modern nation. Atomic energy can do much 
to improve both of these areas. There are 
many young Filipinos trained in American 
universities who are familiar with varying 
aspects of atomic energy. There is basic re- 
search going on now at the great university 
in Manila. 

The Filipinos have an excellent agricul- 
tural college and several fine agricultural 
experiment stations. Dr. Paul B. Pearson, 
of the Biology and Medicine Branch of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, who closely fol- 
lows the agricultural program of the Com- 
mission, visited the Philippines and toured 
their agricultural stations just a week after 
the committee’s visit. We met with Dr. 
Pearson after his visit and found ourselves 
in agreement with him as to the challenge 
offered by their interest and competence, 
Here obviously is a case where the early sign- 
ing of an agreement to cooperate would make 
it possible to put the peaceful atom promptly 
and effectively to work. 

Our Filipino friends are ready to cooperate 
with us both to the end of improving their 
agricultural and industrial lot and to the 
advancement of a science still too little un- 
derstood. They would make valuable allies 
in our common war against the scientific 
unknown, 

Formosa 


Formosa was our next stop. On Formosa 
our subcommittee met with representatives 
of both the American missions there and 
the Governments of Free China and of For- 
mosa. We explored ways in which radioiso- 
topes could be used to improve the agricul- 
tural production on Formosa and to raise 
the standards of health there. This island 
economy could profit from such experimen- 
tal atomic work. 

Thailand 

One of our most thrilling experiences oc- 
curred during our visit to our friendly and 
warm allies in Thailand. Until the word 
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went out several months ago of our plan to 
visit Bangkok, there was no organized gov- 
ernment activity in the field of atomic en- 
ergy in Thailand. This is not to say that 
there were not a number of interested and 
competent individuals at work individually 
and in small groups, but they lacked any 
cohesive plan and any specifically directed 
Government support. We found upon our 
arrival that a new atomic energy committee 
had been formed, headed by the deputy 
prime minister. The third meeting of their 
committee was with our subcommittee. It 
Was an impressive meeting—impressive be- 
cause of the realism and directness of their 
statements. The people of Thailand can be 
benefited, especially in the fields of medicine 
and agriculture, through the use of radioiso- 
tropes, and they might profitably use a 
small research reactor. We understand that 
they will shortly make proposals to our State 
Department for an agreement for coopera- 
tion. The United States would do well to 
seize upon this opportunity quickly and de- 
monstrate to the people of Asia that the 
peacetime benefits of atomic energy which 
the United States stands ready to offer are 
real and in many instances can be of almost 
immediate benefit to their economy, 


India 


India has a large and rapidly expanding 
atomic energy program. Its nature is not 
well understood outside India, and we our- 
selves found that we had arrived with some 
misconceptions. Particularly in the fields 
of physics, chemistry, and biology the In- 
dians are making outstanding contributions. 
This is no backward nation when it comes 
to modern science. Indians of all ages in 
their laboratories are earning their rightful 
place in the scientific and engineering frater- 
nity. We visited first in Calcutta and then 
in New Delhi to talk with some of the people, 
both government and scientific, about what 
they are doing and what they hope to do. 

Calcutta: Our visit in Calcutta, though 
brief, we felt was an important one. It 
gave us an opportunity to talk at firsthand 
to people who are actively working in the field 
of atomic energy. It was our pleasure to 
meet again with Dr. Saha, of the University 
of Calcutta, with whom the full joint com- 
mittee had the pleasure of meeting here in 
the Capitol last year. 

We found particularly interesting the seri- 
ous commentaries we obtained in India on 
the hollowness of the offers which have been 
made by the Soviet Union to assist this part 
of the world, We were given well founded 
testimony on the complete unwillingness of 
the Soviet Union to bring any real benefits 
and contribute any real scientific and engi- 
neering knowledge to the end that the people 
of India may enjoy the benefits of atomic 
energy. 

New Delhi: In New Delhi we had the pleas- 
ure of meeting with many representatives 
of the Indian Government, though unfortu- 
nately Prime Minister Nehru was not in the 
city. We met with the Indian Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and learned much more 
about their program than had been available 
to us previously. We came away with the 
distinct impression that the Indian atomic 
effort is an important one not only to India 
but to the advancement of science. Con- 
crete plans are actually going forward and 
some construction is underway looking 
toward the first of two large research reac- 
tors, both on modified, unclassified American 
design. 

We visited the National Physical Labora- 
tory, which is renowned for its development 
of the so-called solar cooker which uses the 
heat of the sun to cook food and heat homes. 
Here in this institute Dr. K. S. Krishnan, 
director of the laboratory, and a member of 
the Indian Atomic Energy Commission, took 
members of our party on a tour of one of the 
finest scientific laboratories we have ever 
visited. This institute is well equipped and 
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well staffed to do work in basic science. 
Work is nearing completion on the construc- 
tion of a large particle accelerator. 

There are ways in which we can assist in 
the prosecution of this program at little or 
no dollar expense to the United States, yet 
in ways which would be deeply appreciated 
by the Indians, and would be of real assist- 
ance to them, It is our own hope that ways 
can be found in the near future, again 
through an agreement for cooperation, to 
extend this assistance. 


Pakistan 


In Karachi we had the very real pleasure 
of meeting first with Prime Minister Mo- 
hammed Ali, and later with the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research for 
Pakistan. Long and hard though the road 
ahead is for the people of Pakistan, they see 
and are attempting to grasp the opportu- 
nities to make their passage along that road 
both faster and better through the use of 
atomic energy. They have already estab- 
lished a central research laboratory in 
Karachi and will shortly open three regional 
laboratories. 

We noted with interest upon our return 
to the United States an announcement of 
the intentions of those in the Briitsh atomic- 
energy program to assist in the development 
of these laboratories. Scientists and Gov- 
ernment administrators alike made it clear 


‘to us while we were there conferring with 


them that they must have assistance and 
would welcome it particularly from the 
United States. 

We flew north to Peshawar near the Khy- 
ber Pass in order that we might meet with 
the faculty of the university there, since it 
is on their campus that the first regional 
laboratory is to be established. In the bar- 
ren foothills of the Himalayas we talked 
long and earnestly with men trained here 
at our own Oak Ridge and Argonne and at 
Princeton—men of scientific and technical 
stature who are trying already with their 
limited resources to bring their country the 
beenfits of this most revolutionary science, 


Iran 


In Teheran we met with Prime Minister 
Zahedi and his Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
as well as other members of the Iranian 
Government. The economic difficulties of 
Iran haye been much eased by the recent 
settlement of the long oil dispute. The ways 
and means by which atomic energy can 
help raise the standards of living in Iran and 
improve health are not unlike those every- 
where, but the problems of organizing such 
programs are not as far along as those in 
most countries which we visited. It is en- 
tirely possible that a small United States 
task force—3 or 4 men—for a few months 
might be able to give real assistance on this 
score. Again we wish to emphasize that 
we are not suggesting multi-million-dollar- 
foreign-aid programs but the carefully se- 
lected, prudent expenditure of $5,000 or 
$10,000 here and there in the way that will 
do the most good and at the most propitious 
moment. Large sums of money too late are 
no substitute for timely assistance on a mod- 
est scale. 

Turkey 


At Ankara we were all impressed by the 
large assembly of learned scientific ladies 
and gentlemen who were brought together 
to meet with us. We had no prior knowl- 
edge of the extent of the scientific talent 
available in Turkey which can be devoted to 
bringing peacetime atomic benefits to that 
country. What we learned was most en- 
couraging. 

It was an unexpected pleasure to meet Pro- 
fessor Alisbah, professor of higher mathe- 
matics at the University of Ankara, who is 
also a member of the Institute for Advanced 
Studies at Princeton, He was only one of 
those whom we met in Turkey who are 
tangible evidence that here is a country 
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which is able to make contributions in this 
field of science. We always have too few 
really competent minds tackling the prob- 
lems of the scientific unknown. We person- 
ally found the Turkish plans for an atomic 
cancer institute of special interest and were 
impressed that there are more than just 
plans, that the first laboratory is already 
in operation. Our countries could bene- 
fit mutually from a program of closer coop- 
eration in peacetime atomic pursuits, 


Greece 
In Greece, as in Iran, we found the need 
for atomic agricultural and medical benefits 
to be very great indeed and the present 
means of bringing them to the people far 
too limited. The American taxpayer has 
spent large sums to aid the Greeks in repell- 
ing the Communist threat, and the Greeks 
have made wise use of this help. The coun- 
try is today a vigorous member of the free 
world. However, it still faces grave econom- 
ic problems. Food production is primitive 
by our standards. The country’s power re- 
sources are quite limited. To the long- 
range goal of raising the Greek standard of 
living and achieving a stabilized economy, 
atomic energy—if wisely used—can con- 
tribute and even provide short cuts both in 
dollars and time. Here also our responsibil- 
ity is great, out of humanitarian as well as 
ideological kinship. 
Spain 
Our meeting with the Spanish Nuclear 

Energy Commission in Madrid was a high- 
light of our trip. This aggressive group is 
carrying out its basic nuclear development 
program primarily through grants to exist- 
ing institutions. For example, they have a 
large electronics and instrument develop- 
ment group at the University of Madrid, as 
well as a reactor development group there. 
They have concrete plans for building a 
reactor which they seriously hope can be of 
the swimming-pool type which has been suc- 
cessful here in the United States. They rec- 
ognize their need for a larger number of 
trained people, particularly in the field of 
reactor engineering. General Vigon, presi- 
dent of the Commission, and Dr. Otero were 
especially anxious to learn how the new pro- 
visions of the Atomic Energy Act would per- 
mit them to enter into an agreement for 
cooperation with the United States. The 
Spanish experience in recent months with 
the United States technical-assistance pro- 
gram under our new treaty and agreements 
has convinced them that the kind of assist- 
ance they need in their nuclear program can 
best be obtained from the United States. 
They need direct technical assistance from 
Americans who have built and operated re- 
search reactors of the sort the Spanish 
Nuclear Energy Commission is planning to 
build. They need assistance in setting up 
a training program in Spain as well as an 
opportunity to send Spanish scientists and 
engineers to the United States for training. 
They are interested in much more than just 
electric power. Spain has an agricultural 
extension service and good central medical 
facilities which could effectively use many 
of the things the United States has learned 
in these fields. 

Raw MATERIALS SUBCOMMITTEE, 

(83d Cong., 2d Sess.), 
JOHN W. Bricker, 
Acting Chairman, 

STERLING COLE, 

CARL HINSHAw. 

James E. Van ZANDT, 

THOMAS A. JENKINS. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I con- 
cur fully in these general observations. 
Since the subcommittee report relates 
in considerable detail the places we 
visited and the people we met, I shall 
not go into the details of this pleasant, 
though arduous, journey. 
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To sum up our trip, I should like to 
make three general observations. Many 
of the nations we visited have enormous 
problems and limited resources. These 
are the very nations which need the 
atomic shortcuts to improvements in 
standards of living, in agricultural and 
industrial output, and better health. 
These atomic shortcuts can be provided 
at a modest cost in dollars, material, and 
manpower. We found no country on 
our itinerary devoid of scientific talent 
in the atomic field. All of us on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy have 
had to struggle with the problems of 
getting adequate scientific personnel to 
tackle all the basic scientific research 
tasks at hand. Here in these countries 
are energetic and competent people, 
anxious to use their talents to our com- 
mon advantage. The last Congress pro- 
vided the legal basis for making such 
cooperation possible. We must do 
everything in our power to see to it that 
these provisions of the law relating to 
international agreements for coopera- 
tion are used to the fullest without delay 
or redtape. 

Secondly, I was impressed by the rela- 
tively small investment that such an 
atomic-aid program would involve. 
Time after time I talked with eager men 
and women well trained in atomic 
science whose energies would be avail- 
able to contribute both to their own na- 
tions and to science generally if they had 
but a few radiation instruments. They 
could be bought for from $5,000 to 
$25,000 per laboratory. 

If I might hazard a guess, a quarter 
of a million dollars spent today promptly, 
and in the right places, can do more 
good than $250 million appropriated all 
at once 5 years from now. I would use 
the quarter of a million for 25 grants in 
the 12 nations we visited, giving each 
laboratory $10,000 worth of radiation 
instruments. 

I must say that I returned deeply im- 
pressed with the value of face-to-face 
conversations with the scientific and 
governmental leaders in their own 
countries. All of us who made the trip 
returned with a better sense of what is 
possible; how our atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram can be advanced; and what is 
needed to make it of real benefit to the 
common people on whom free govern- 
ment depends throughout the world. 
I shall not soon forget how much can 
be done for so little in many parts of 
the world where the potentialities of 
the atom remain untapped. 

In conclusion, I should like to point 
out what I regard as the most danger- 
ous pitfalls in the administration of the 
President’s atoms-for-peace plan. 

The first is that of overselling a good 
program. The deserts of the world are 
not going to bloom overnight. For 
many nations cheap atomic power is 
decades away. False expectations raised 
by hucksters on the Federal payroll can 
benefit only the Communists. 

The second great danger is that ad- 
ministration of the program will be 
entrusted to giddy humanitarians, to 
doctrinaire Socialists, or to callous bu- 
reaucrats. This is a practical program 
for practical men of science. There is 
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no place in this program for the social 
worker or the socialistic planner. And I 
sincerely hope that negotiations for 
agreements for cooperation do not be- 
come ensnarled in a mass of redtape or 
in the niceties of diplomatic protocol. 
The third pitfall is an all too common 
American failing. We are naturally, 
and I think justifiably, proud of our own 
traditions, culture, and economic system. 
However, we seem to be infected with an 
irresistible urge to force American po- 
litical, economic, social, and cultural in- 
stitutions on other people. It is not at 
all certain that the underdeveloped 
countries want a degree of efficiency 
which means that small villages, small 
farms, and handicraft industries must 
be sacrificed. It is presumptuous to 
think that no people can be happy, or 
that they are necessarily inferior, if they 
do not possess, or do not aspire to, the 
American standard of living. There are 
many things vastly more important. 
Nothing is more certain, however, than 
that an effort to transplant unmodified 
all the distinctive aspects of our civiliza- 
tion on foreign soil would bring down 
on us the hatred of the world. ‘This ob- 


session to improve other people whether 


they like it or not was revealed, unwit- 
tingly, in an article appearing in the 
February issue of American Mercury. 
This was the concluding paragraph of a 
story on the discovery of a tribe of people 
in an unexplored region of New Guinea: 

Whether the lost people of Lavani like it 
or not, they are about to be whisked thou- 
sands of years through time—from the 
darkest stone age into the middle of the 
atomic age. 


Let us pray that the atoms-for-peace 
plan will never be used to lift people, 
whether they like it or not, from what 
they have to what we think they should 
have. 

And, finally, I hope that the atoms- 
for-peace plan, both at home and abroad, 
will not become just another bauble with 
which to excite the avarice of mankind. 
If we live only for an ever-rising stand- 
ard of living, we shall never know free- 
dom from want. Our wants will be un- 
limited, far beyond the power of the 
atom to satisfy. To secure for ourselves 
and others the benefits envisioned by 
President Eisenhower in his atoms-for- 
peace plan, we must adhere to values 
which spring from sources higher than 
the appetites of man. 

Mr. President, on this trip I was im- 
pressed with an expression I heard in 
one country. It was that the govern- 
ment of that country was trying to lift 
the standard of living of its people, and 
could utilize atomic energy to fulfill that 
purpose. I could not help think that 
governments alone do not lift standards 
of living for their people, but create an 
atmosphere in which the standards of 
living of the people can improve. The 
people must do it for themselves. There 
must be an individual yearning and an 
individual ability to lift one’s own stand- 
ard of living. When we put the matter 
solely on a control basis, we do not ful- 
fill the yearnings of the people. 

There cannot be a lifting of the stand- 
ard of living of a people by material re- 
sources alone. It must be accomplished 
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by a spiritual uplifting of the people, by 
a higher degree of freedom, and by in- 
dividual creative ability, enhanced and 
encouraged in an atmosphere of freedom 
brought about by the government. 

In this problem, complex as it is, the 
United States can take a leading role, by 
helping the nations of the world to attain 
better health and better industrial con- 
ditions, and, finally, an opportunity for 
development generally. 

We found everywhere—and this fact is 
reported in the bulletin which I have 
submitted for the Recorp—a desire for 
better health conditions, and a great in- 
terest in the availability of and the possi- 
bilities that will arise from the use of 
atomic energy. 

We found everywhere a desire to in- 
crease agricultural production. In many 
of the countries we visited, people live 
just above a bare minimum standard of 
living. In many places there is today 
actual hunger. If the soil, which has 
been bleached out and eroded and 
washed out, can be brought back to pro- 
duction by new scientific processes, cer- 
tainly much will have been contributed 
to the happiness of these countries, and 
ultimately of the world. 

In the field of industry there is every- 
where a desire for more and more power. 
In one of the countries we visited the 
power had become depleted, and one of 
their production centers had been closed 
down. Asa result, in the hotel at which 
we were staying the elevators were not 
operating and the lights were cut off dur- 
ing a part of the time. In all the coun- 
tries we found a desire for more produc- 
tion of the things that their people need. 
Essential for such production is the 
source of energy and power that might 
ultimately come from atomic reactors. 

As I said before, Mr. President, in this 
program we do not wish to overencour- 
age, but we desire to be practical in our 
approach. 

I wish to express to the Members of 
the Senate the gratitude I feel for the 
opportunity to make this trip, to observe 
the needs of various countries of the 
world, and to get a glimpse of the possi- 
bilities which confront the United States 
in the great program of helpfulness 
which I know is inspired by the leader- 
ship of this Nation. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
compliment the Senator from Ohio on 
his most enlightening address on the 
subject of his recent very important trip. 
I compliment him highly and very sin- 
cerely. I hope those Senators who were 
not present this afternoon to hear the 
Senator from Ohio will read his address 
in the Recorp, because he has told us 
something which we all should know and 
appreciate. ! 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. I wish to say, in re- 
sponse, that we have here, I think, pos- 
sibly the greatest opportunity available 
to us in any single field for building good | 
will and helping the other peoples of 
the world to a better way of life. Their, 
resources are, of course, limited. We 
have spent from $12 billion to $13 billion 
on the program, and if we can turn it 
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now from the destructive aspect, which 
it has been, primarily, up to this time, 
toward peaceful uses, I think not only 
will we strengthen our position in the 
world, but we will be doing more than 
we could possibly do with many times 
the amount of dollars sent abroad. 
There was another very encouraging 
aspect which came from members of 
governments with whom we talked, 
namely, that the United States has an 
adequate supply for defense purposes and 
that our program has advanced to such 
a point that we can contribute 200 or 
more pounds to international use. Eng- 
land has contributed some 40 pounds for 
that purpose. The people have learned 
that now we can turn what has been a 
threat to the world to the help of the 
peoples of the world. To me, as an 
American citizen and as a Member of 
this body, that was one point of encour- 
agement which emphasized the possibili- 
ties for the future in this great field. 


THE BONN AGREEMENTS OF 1952 AS 
AMENDED BY THE PARIS PROTO- 
COL OF 1954 (S. DOC. No. 11) 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the so- 
called London-Paris accords, which have 
the effect of amending the contractual 
agreements with Germany which the 
Senate approved in 1952, are now pend- 
ing before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee—Executives L and M, 83d Con- 
gress, 2d session. 

Unfortunately for purposes of clarity, 
the protocol to the German agreement 
is in the form of substitute language for 
provisions in the earlier protocol. Thus, 
it is virtually impossible for the Senate 
to get any clear idea of the action it is 
expected to take without reading the 
1952 convention as amended by the 1954 
protocol. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, to 
have the Convention on Relations Be- 
tween the Three Powers and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, as amended by the 
1954 Protocol on Termination of the Oc- 
cupation of Germany, printed as a Sen- 
ate document. It will thus be possible 
for the Senate and the Committee, when 
they consider the London-Paris accords, 
to have before them a document which 
will embody the actual agreements as 
they will be in effect if approved by the 
parties thereto. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LANGER. How many copies will 
be printed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The law provides 
for a definite number. 

Mr. GEORGE. The law provides for 
a definite number. I am not able to 
give the Senator that information. It 
will be an indispensable document when 
it is printed. Otherwise, the subject 
is not understandable. The document 
will not be so large as the manuscripts 
before me would indicate, because many 
of the pages in this manuscript are only 
half pages. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 

cI——109 
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UNITED STATES VERSUS CAPPS— 
THE “POTATO CASE” 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in United 
States of America, petitioner, against 
Guy W. Capps, Inc., on writ of certiorari 
to the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit, together with 
an article from the Wall Street Journal 
entitled The Potato Case,” and another 
article from the Wall Street Journal 
headed “Supreme Court’s Silence on 
Spuds Gives New Ammunition to Treaty 
Curb Backers.” 

There being no objection, the opinion 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES—NO, 
14, OCTOBER TERM, 1954 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PETITIONER, v. 
GUY W. CAPPS, INC. 


(On writ of certiorari to the U. S. Court. ot 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit) 
(February 7, 1955) 

(Mr. Justice Burton delivered the opinion 
of the Court.) 

In this case the United States district 
court directed a verdict for respondent be- 
cause petitioner failed to present evidence 
of either a breach of contract or resulting 
damages sufficient to sustain a verdict for 
petitioner. The court of appeals, however, 
affirmed the judgment on the ground that 
the alleged contract was unenforceable. For 
the reasons hereafter stated, we agree with 
the district court that the evidence was not 
sufficient to sustain the alleged breach of 
contract. Accordingly, we do not reach or 
pass upon the other grounds discussed by 
the court of appeals. 

In 1948 the crops of Irish potatoes in the 
United States and Canada were among the 
largest on record. As a result, the United 
States, in section 1 (b) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1948 (68 Stat, 1247, 1248), obligated it- 
self to support the sale of such potatoes at 
90 percent of their parity price. This pro- 
gram was carried out through agreements 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
purchase, from eligible growers or dealers 
in the United States, all Irish potatoes har- 
vested before January 1, 1949, provided such 
potatoes could not be sold commercially at 
90 percent of parity. As the unsupported 
Canadian prices were lower than the sup- 
ported prices in the United States, it be- 
came profitable to import Canadian pota- 
toes despite the tariff and freight charges. 
Recognizing that fact, Congress authorized 
investigations by the Tariff Commission, 
under the President's direction, which might 
lead to imposing quantitative limitations 
on imports or to increasing import fees. 
(62 stat. 1248-1250, 7 U. S. C., sec. 624.) 

However, without resorting to that pro- 
cedure, the United States acted through 
diplomatic channels, Its Acting Secretary 
of State and the Canadian Ambassador ex- 
changed notes on November 23 1948, pur- 
porting to consummate an executive agree- 
ment effective at once. (For their text see 
appendix, infra, at 10-14.) Of special sig- 
nificance to this litigation are the under- 
takings made by Canada, in its note, to place 
its Irish potatoes under export control, to 
withhold export permits for the movement 
of table stock potatoes to the United States, 
and to issue export permits for the ship- 
ment of Canadian certified seed potatoes to 
the United States only under specified cir- 
cumstances. Those circumstances were that 
the shipments be limited to specified States 
where there was a legitimate demand for 
certified seed potatoes and to a short period 
before the normal seeding time. Permits 
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were to be granted only to exporters having 
firm orders from legitimate United States 
users of Canadian seed potatoes, and those 
exporters were “to have included in any 
contract into which they might enter with 
a United States seed potato importer a 
clause in which the importer would give an 
assurance that the potatoes would not be 
diverted or reconsigned for table stock pur- 
poses” (Appendix, infra, at 11). The agree- 
ment terminated June 20, 1949. 

In December 1948 Guy W. Capps, Inc., a 
Virginia corporation, respondent herein, 
bought 48,544 one-hundred-pound bags of 
Canadian certified Irish seed potatoes from 
H. B. Willis, Inc., of Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, a Canadian exporter. Before 
the exporter’s shipment of them on the 
steamship Empire Gangway to respondent at 
Jacksonville, Fla., respondent wired the ex- 
porter as follows: “Certified seed potatoes 
loaded on steamship Gangway are for plant- 
ing in Florida and Georgia.” The shipment 
arrived at Jacksonville January 9, 1949. On 
January 11, the potatoes were all invoiced by 
respondent to the Atlantic Commission Co. 
at Jacksonville as ‘48,544 Sax Canada No. 1 
seed potatoes at $3.35 f. o. b.“ 3 

In January 1951 the United States filed the 
instant action against respondent in the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Virginia, claiming that the above 
circumstances constituted a contract be- 
tween the exporter and respondent for the 
benefit of the United States. The complaint 
alleged further, upon information and belief, 
that, in January 1949, respondent, in viola- 
tion of such contract, “sold the 48,544 sacks 
of seed potatoes for table stock purposes” to 
the damage of the United States in the 
amount of approximately $150,486, “in that 
for each quantity of potatoes so imported 
from Canada and sold for table stock in the 
United States, a substantially equivalent 
quantity of potatoes produced in the United 
States was offered for sale to the Department 
of Agriculture, and had to be and was pur- 
chased by the Department under the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1948.” 

Respondent’s motion to dismiss the com- 
plaint for failure to state a claim upon which 
relief could be granted was denied. (100 F. 
Supp. 30.) However, at the close of peti- 
tioner’s case and after argument of counsel, 
the court directed a verdict for respondent. 


January 10, 1949, the Acting Chief of the 
Potato Division, Fruit and Vegetable Branch 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, wired respondent: 

“Have been informed ACCO (Atlantic Com- 
mission Co.) representative, Jacksonville, 
Fla., claiming you have special permission 
from Department to sell Canadian seed for 
edible use, if no demand for seed. Please 
advise basis for claim. Account such dis- 
position is contrary to the intent of United 
States-Canadian agreement and to Canadian 
requirement regarding diversion or recon- 
signment.” 

January 11, 1949, respondent wired in re- 
ply: Have not made such statement. Only 
put seed (potatoes) Jacksonville for seed 
purposes” and, later, on the same day: 

“I realize fully the agreement with Canada, 
its intent, and want to and expect to cooper- 
ate with the program. Iam only bringing in 
seed for seed purposes. Canadian dealers 
are now quoting seed same territory I am 
selling. Have had quotations as low as 365 
hundredweight delivered Norfolk, past week.” 

2“Less 10,000 Sax Canada No. 1 seed pota- 
toes at $3.65 f. o. b.“ These 10,000 sacks were 
immediately resold by the Atlantic Commis- 
sion Co. to respondent. Of them, 8,730 were 
invoiced by respondent on the same day as 
“Canada No. 1 seed potatoes” in 7 lots to 4 
separate dealers in Florida and Georgia, at 
prices between $3.75 and $4 per hundred- 
weight. There was no evidence as to the 
disposition of the remaining 1,270 sacks. 
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Judgment was entered accordingly. The 
court’s findings of fact and conclusions of 
law were contained in its oral opinion. That 
opinion, which has not been published, in- 
cluded the following highly significant state- 
ments: 

“The action here is for breach of contract 
made between a Canadian exporter and 
Capps, the American importer, and specifi- 
cally of a stipulation placed in that contract 
which the court has held was for the benefit 
of the United States. 

“The expression constituting that stipula- 
tion is that certified seed potatoes loaded on 
the S. S. Gangway are for planting in Florida 
and Georgia. Now, assuming that the court 
is correct in holding that that stipulation is 
an agreement within the meaning of the 
Executive treaty or an assurance, as it is 
called in the Executive treaty, to the effect 
that the potatoes would not be diverted or 
reconsigned for table stock purposes—I say 
assuming that the court is correct in holding 
that this provision is an assurance—there is 
no proof here sufficient to go to the jury that 
there has been such a diversion or reconsign- 
ment, or that there has been a lack of dili- 
gence or care on the part of this defendant 
to see to it that its assurance was carried out. 

“In the first place, the only diversion or 
reconsignment was from the defendant to 
the Atlantic Commission Co. Now that was 
not a diversion or reconsignment for table 
stock purposes. Nor does it evidence any 
want of care on the part of the defendant 
to see that the assurance was kept, because 
the evidence shows that this defendant had 
from year to year sold to Atlantic potatoes 
exclusively for seed purposes. The evidence 
does not justify or would not justify the 
jury in drawing a conclusion that it was a 
reckless abandonment by the defendant of 
its obligation to see to the use of these pota- 
toes because the defendant had the right 
to rely upon its previous experiences. 

“But going further, and assuming that it 
was incumbent upon the defendant to follow 
up and see that this reconsignment did not 
lead to the use of the potatoes for table pur- 

, we find that the A. & P., to whom 
Atlantic sold, did sell seed potatoes. It is 
true that it was not its entire trade in pota- 
toes, but it did sell a large amount, described 
as its secondary function, for seed purposes, 
and the other sales by Atlantic to wholesalers 
or to the trade, as it is spoken of, were to 
firms which used potatoes for seed purposes 
or disposed of them for seed purposes, so 
that the sales by the defendant here were 
equally consistent with the compliance as 
with the violation of the assurance.” 

The court of appeals disagreed with the 
district court on the above points.“ How- 
ever, it affirmed the judgment on the ground 
that the international agreement, which the 
contract between respondent and the ex- 
porter sought to carry out, was void. The 
court regarded it as not authorized by Con- 
gress and as contravening the provision for 
procedure through the Tariff Commission. 
The court also held that the suit must fail 
because no cause of action had been created 
by Congress for this type of injury (204 F. 2d 
655, 658-661). We granted certiorari to de- 
termine whether the significant constitu- 
tional and statutory questions discussed by 
the court of appeals were necessary for the 
decision of the case and, if so, to give them 
consideration (346 U. S. 884). 

We have first examined the record in order 
to pass upon the preliminary questions on 
which the court of appeals disagreed with 
the trial court. (See Walling v. General In- 
dustries Co. (330 U. S. 545, 547, 550), and 


We have little difficulty in seeing in the 
evidence breach of contract on the part of 
defendant and damage resulting to the 
United States from the breach” (204 F. 2d, at 
658). 
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see also, Story Parchment Co. v. Paterson 
Parchment Co, (282 U. S. 555, 560, 567-568) .) 

Respondent's alleged obligation is stated in 
its first telegram, which must be read in the 
light of the above-mentioned correspondence 
between the United States and Canada. 
That correspondence recognized that impor- 
tations of Canadian seed potatoes, as well 
as of Canadian table stock potatoes, might 
displace eligible American potatoes in Amer- 
ican commercial markets and thus might add 
to the burden of the American price-sup- 
port program. The correspondence, never- 
theless, did not seek to exclude Canadian 
seed potatoes. On the contrary, it provided 
for the continuance of shipments of seed 
potatoes to specified States in the United 
States, during a short period immediately 
prior to the normal seeding time. In addi- 
tion, Canada agreed to require its exporters 
to secure assurance from each importer of 
Canadian seed potatoes that such potatoes 
would not be diverted or reconsigned for 
table stock purposes. In effect, this agree- 
ment stopped the regular Canadian-Ameri- 
can trade in Canadian table stock potatoes, 
while preserving such trade in Canadian seed 
potatoes. There was no suggestion that each 
importer, during the short open season for 
Canadian seed potatoes, had to take any new 
or extraordinary affirmative steps to see to 
it that the ultimate purchasers never ate 
their seed potatoes, or that each American 
retailer of Canadian seed potatoes, in its 
usual course of business, segregated such 
potatoes from table stock potatoes in any 
manner not customary in the sale of seed 
potatoes, 

The undisputed evidence showed that the 
entire shipment to Jacksonville was made in 
containers with markings and tags identify- 
ing the potatoes as “Canadian No. 1 seed 
potatoes.” There was no showing that this 
identification was separated from the pota- 
toes at any point short of the ultimate offer- 
ing of some of the potatoes at retail. There 
was, in short, no evidence that any of the 
potatoes were at any time reconsigned or 
otherwise treated except as had been custom- 
ary in prior commercial dealings in seed 
potatoes. 

At Jacksonville the entire shipment was 
invoiced by respondent to the Atlantic Com- 
mission Co. as Canada No. 1 Seed Potatoes.” 
Most of the 10,000 sacks (which, at the time 
of their delivery to that company in Jackson- 
ville, were resold by it to respondent) were 
invoiced by respondent to other customers 
in a like manner.“ The Atlantic Commis- 
sion Co., in turn, invoiced to its purchasers, 
in the same manner, the sacks which it re- 
ceived from respondent. Of them, 13,627 
sacks were invoiced by the Commission Co. 
to its parent company, the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., at 3 points in Florida and 
1 in Georgia, but 1,641 sacks were invoiced 
to points in Alabama. The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. primarily sold foodstuffs 
but also dealt in vegetables for planting pur- 
poses, such as seed potatoes, onion sets, and 
cabbage sets. It sold seed potatoes not only 
to home gardeners but to planters of small 
commercial acreages. The Commission Co. 
invoiced the remaining 24,926 sacks to over 
30 separate dealers in Florida and Georgia, 
but invoiced 2,309 to points in Alabama. All 
of the consignees were dealers in vegetables 
and groceries, and the primary volume of 
their trade was in articles for food. But 
there was testimony that some of these deal- 
ers customarily handled seed potatoes for 
planting purposes and there was no evidence 
that any of them did not. Respondent pre- 
viously had sold seed potatoes to the Atlantic 
Commission Co. and that company had used 
channels of distribution comparable to those 
used in this instance. There was no evi- 
dence of the reconsignment of any of these 


* See note 2, supra. 
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seed potatoes for table stock, or of the diver- 
sion of any of them from the commercial 
channels theretofore usually used for sales 
of seed potatoes in this area during the 
planting season. Exception has not been 
taken to the States designated or to the 
times when the sales were to be made. 

The evidence also did not support the 
suggestion that some of these potatoes were 
unsuitable for planting in the areas desig- 
nated. It was not enough that one witness 
said that only 20 percent of the original ship- 
ment consisted of potaoes belonging to the 
three most popular varieties grown in Florida 
in that year. 

There was no evidence of bad faith, neglect 
or carelessness on the part of respondent in 
performing its contractual obligations, 
There was no evidence of any intent of 
respondent that the potatoes be sold for 
table use. It freely acknowledged the exist- 
ence of the international agreement and de- 
clared its purpose to cooperate with it. 

It was conceded that these potatoes were 
specially suited for use as seed but also that 
they were of high-grade edible quality. 
There was, however, no evidence that any 
substantial part of these potatoes ultimately 
waseaten. The most that appeared was that 
10 pounds of the seed potatoes were sold 
by a grocery in St. Augustine, Fla., to two 
women who appeared to be housewives buy- 
ing for home use. There was also evidence 
that a few potatoes, probably from the ship- 
ment, were sold to customers of the same 
type by a Jacksonville store and by an 
A. & P. market in Atlanta, Ga. 

In sum, all that respondent did was to 
sell seed potatoes, labeled as seed potatoes, in 
seeding time to concerns which normally 
dealt in seed potatoes, Under these circum- 
stances, the district court was not clearly 
in error in making the findings it did or in 
directing the verdict for respondent on the 
ground that no breach of contract was shown 
ewaning v. General Industries Co. (330 U. S. 

)). : 

In view of the foregoing, there is no 
occasion for us to consider the other ques- 
tions discussed by the court of appeals. The 
decision in this case does not rest upon 
them. 

Affirmed. 
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EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE CANADIAN 
AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
ACTING SECRETARY or STATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, NOVEMBER 23, 1948 


THE CANADIAN AMBASSADOR TO THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


CANADIAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, D. C., November 23, 1948. 
The Honorable GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I have the honor to refer to the dis- 
cussions which have taken place between 
the representatives of the Government of 
Canada and of the Government of the United 
States of America regarding the problems 
which would confront the Government of 
the United States in the operation of its 
price support and other programs for pota- 
toes if the imports of Canadian potatoes, 
during this current crop year, were to con- 
tinue to be unrestricted. After careful con- 
sideration of the various representations 
which have been made to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment on this subject, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is prepared to: 

1. Include Irish potatoes in the list of 
commodities for which an export permit is 
required under the provisions of the Export 
and Import Permits Act. 

2. Withhold export permits for the mrove- 
ment of table stock potatoes to the United 
States proper, excluding Alaska, 

3. Issue export permits for the shipment 
of Canadian certified seed potatoes to the 
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United States, but only under the following 
circumstances: 

(a) Export permits will be issued to Cana- 
dian exporters for shipments to specified 
States in the United States and such per- 
mits will only be granted within the struc- 
ture of a specific schedule. The schedule 
is designed to direct the shipment of Cana- 
dian certified seed potatoes into those States 
where there is a legitimate demand for cer- 
tified seed potatoes and only during a short 
period immediately prior to the normal seed- 
ing time. A draft of this schedule is now 
being jointly prepared by Canadian and 
United States officials. 

(b) Export permits would only be granted 
to Canadian exporters who could give evi- 
dence that they had firm orders from legi- 
timate United States users of Canadian seed 
potatoes. Canadian exporters would also be 
required to have included in any contract 
into which they might enter with a United 
States seed potato importer a clause in 
which the importer would give an assur- 
ance that the potatoes would not be diverted 
or reconsigned for table stock purposes. 

(c) The Canadian Government would sur- 
vey the supply of Canadian certified seed 
potatoes by class and consider the possibility 
of giving precedence to the export of founda- 
tion and foundation A classes of certified 
seed. 

(d) The names and addresses of the con- 
signees entered on the export permit would 
be compiled periodically and this informa- 
tion would be forwarded to the United States 
Government. 

In instituting a system which has the 
effect of restricting exports of Canadian po- 
tatoes to the United States, the Canadian 
Government recognizes a responsibility to 
the Canadian commercial grower in certain 
surplus potato areas and is prepared to guar- 
antee a minimum return on gradable pota- 
toes for which the grower cannot find a sales 
outlet. Although the details of such a pro- 
gram have not been finalized, it is antici- 
pated that the Canadian Government will 
announce, at approximately the same time 
as potatoes are placed under export control, 
a floor price which will be effective April 1, 
1949, for certain carlot shipping areas in the 
East. To implement this program the Cana- 
dian Government would inspect the potato 
holdings of commercial growers in Prince 
Edward Island, and several counties of New 
Brunswick, on or after April 1 and would 
undertake to pay a fixed price for every 100 
pounds of Canada No. 1 potatoes found in 
the bins. It is not anticipated that any ac- 
tual payment would be made at that time 
and it would be understood that, if any of 
the potatoes examined were subsequently 
sold or used for seed purposes, the owner 
would forfeit any claim for assistance on 
such potatoes. In other words, the Canadian 
Government would make no payment on 
potatoes which move into export trade or 
which are used for seed purposes. 

It should be noted that the Canadian 
proposals to institute export permit control 
on Canadian potatoes and to inaugurate a 
price support program are contingent upon 
assurances from the United States Govern- 
ment that: 

(a) The United States Government will 
not hereafter impose any quantitative limi- 
tations or fees on Canadian potatoes of the 
1948 crop exported to the United States under 
the system of regulating the movement of 
potatoes from Canada to the United States 
outlined herein. 

(b) The Canadian Government proposal, 
as outlined herein, to guarantee a floor price 
to certain commercial growers in the Mari- 
time Provinces would not be interpreted by 
United States authorities as either a direct 
or indirect subsidy and that in consequence 
there would be no grounds for the imposi- 
tion of countervailing duties under section 
303 of the United States Tariff Act of 1930 
(46 Stat. 687). 
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If the United States Government in its 
replying note accepts the Canadian proposals 
and gives to the Canadian Government the 
assurances required, as outlined above, this 
note and the reply thereto will constitute an 
agreement on this subject. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

H. H. WRONG. 


THE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE 
CANADIAN AMBASSADOR 
NOVEMBER 23, 1948. 
His Excellency HUME WRONG, 
Ambassador of Canada. 

EXCELLENCY: The Government of the 
United States appreciates the assurance of 
the Government of Canada contained in your 
note No. 538 of November 23, 1948, that the 
Government of Canada is prepared, contin- 
gent upon the receipt of certain assurances 
from the Government of the United States to 
establish the controls outlined therein over 
the exportation of potatoes from Canada to 
the United States. 

In view of the adverse effect which unre- 
stricted imports of Canadian potatoes would 
have on the potato programs of the United 
States and the fact that it is anticipated 
that the Canadian proposal will substan- 
tially reduce the quantity of potatoes which 
would otherwise be imported into the United 
States, and in the interest of international 
trade between the United States and Canada 
and other considerations, the United States 
Government assures the Canadian Govern- 
ment that it will not hereafter impose any 
quantitative limitations or fees on Canadian 
potatoes of the 1948 crop imported into the 
United States under the system of regulating 
the movement of potatoes to the United 
States outlined in the Canadian proposal. 

The Government of the United States also 
wishes to inform the Canadian Government 
with respect to that Government’s proposal 
to guarantee a floor price to certain commer- 
cial growers in the Maritime Provinces, that 
in the opinion of the Treasury Department, 
the operation of such a proposal as outlined 
by the Canadian Government would not be 
considered as a payment or bestowal, directly 
or indirectly, of any bounty or grant upon 
the manufacture, production, or export of 
the potatoes concerned and no countervail- 
ing duty would, therefore, be levied, under 
the provisions of section 303, Tariff Act of 
1930, as a result of such operation of the pro- 
posal on potatoes imported from Canada. 

The United States Government agrees that 
your note under reference, together with this 
reply, will constitute an agreement on this 
subject. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 

ROBERT A. LOVETT, 
Acting Secretary of State of the 
United States of America. 

Treaties and Other International Acts, Se- 
re a Department of State, Publication 
347 


[From the Wall Street Journal of February 
15, 1955] 
THE Porato CASE 

Last week the Supreme Court decided 
United States v. Capps, litigation known 
among lawyers as “the potato case.” In 
doing so, the High Court left unanswered the 
question of the legality of an executive agree- 
ment placed squarely before it by the fourth 
circuit court of appeals. 

There were two questions before the High 
Court in the potato case. One was whether 
a man named Capps had violated a con- 
tract flowing from an executive agreement 
which prohibited him from selling Canadian 
potatoes in this country for table use. The 
other was whether the executive agreement 
itself was legal. The High Court exonerated 
Capps on the ground that he had not violated 
the contract. But it passed over the question 
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of whether the executive agreement was 
legal even though the court of appeals held 
that it was not. 

Now the High Court had a right to act thus 
and we certainly impute no wrong motive 
to what was done. Courts are reluctant, 
and in most cases doubtless rightly so, to 
decide a case on a constitutional question 
when it can be decided on a question of 
evidence, 

Still, it seems to us that, as an article on 
this page today points out, the High Court’s 
decision adds up to an implication that this 
particular executive agreement was all right, 

For the evidence and the executive agree- 
ment are inextricably mixed in the Capps 
case. How can a contract based on an execu- 
tive agreement be valid if the agreement is 
not valid? Or, said another way, if the con- 
tract was valid the executive agreement must 
also have been legal. It seems to us that 
that is the only inference to be drawn from 
the High Court's silence. 

II, however, it was a valid agreement, 
where do the prerogatives of the executive 
department begin and where do the powers 
of the Congress end? 

Many learned lawyers have inferred from 
other Supreme Court decisions that there 
is small limit—if any at all—to what can be 
done through treaties and executive agree- 
ments, even to the point of overriding the 
Constitution. 

It is puzzling to us why there is so much 
opposition to spelling out in exact language 
just how far such international agreements 
should go. It is even more puzzling why 
such a basic question as safeguarding the 
Constitution should be, politically, such a 
hot potato. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of February 
15, 1955] 


POTATOES AND PACTS—SUPREME CourtT’s SI- 
LENCE ON SPUDS GIVES NEW AMMUNITION TO 
TREATY-CURB BACKERS 


(By William H. Fitzpatrick) 


Less than 12 months ago the United States 
Senate was in steamy debate about some 
Missouri ducks and a need for amending the 
Constitution, This year, when the debate 
about treaties and executive agreements be- 
gins again, the ducks will be dished up with 
some Irish potatoes grown in Canada and 
sold in Florida. 

If all this sounds like an improbable legis- 
lative potpourri, there’s some reason for it, 
The ducks and the potatoes figured in United 
States Supreme Court cases which many 
lawyers think have stretched the power of 
treaties and executive agreements to the 
point of overriding the Constitution. 

In the duck case (Missouri v. Holland) 
the danger comes, as some lawyers see it, 
from what the Court had to say. In effect 
the Court said that Congress, through a 
treaty, acquired powers that Federal courts 
previously had said the Congress did not 
have through the Constitution. This and 
subsequent cases led to proposals to amend 
the Constitution so that some restraints 
would be placed on treaties and executive 
agreements. Senator BricKer’s amendment 
was whittled away bit by bit, but 60 Senators 
voted for the amendment by Senator GEORGE 
to spell out more plainly the limits of the 
treaty and executive agreement powers; it 
lost by only one vote. 

Now just the other day the United States 
Supreme Court decided the potato case— 
United States v. Capps. The proponents 
of new constitutional safeguards see dangers 
in that decision not from what the Court 
had to say but from what the Court did not 
say. 

This case reached the High Court this 
way: In 1948, Congress supported Irish pota- 
toes at 90 percent of parity. Canadian pota- 
toes were unsupported, and their price was 
lower despite tariff and freight charges. A 
great many Canadian potatoes found their 
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way into the United States and United States 
potatoes sought the shelter of 90 percent of 
parity. As a remedy the Congress authorized 
investigations by the Tariff Commission, un- 
der the President's direction, looking to a 
imitation of imports or to an increase in 
import fees. 

Instead of following the directive of the 
Congress, the executive department acted 
through diplomatic channels and an execu- 
tive agreement was signed by the Acting 
Secretary of State Robert A. Lovett and Can- 
ada’s Ambassador Hume Wrong. The agree- 
ment was that Canada would restrict export 
of potatoes to the United States with the 
exception of seed potatoes and the American 
importers of the seed potatoes would be 
obligated to guarantee that the potatoes 
would be planted and not eaten, 


MR. CAPPS’ TROUBLES 


Subsequently, Guy W. Capps, Inc., a Vir- 
ginia importer, brought in for use in Florida 
and George 48,544 sacks of certified Irish 
seed potatoes which Capps sold to a commis- 
sion house. The United States Government 
then sued Capps for $150,000 on the ground 
that the importer had sold the potatoes for 
table use in violation of the agreement be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 

The amount of damages was arrived at 
by Government attorneys who reasoned that 
every sack of imported potatoes which found 
its way into the food market displaced an 
equal amount of domestic potatoes—so this 
meant the Government had to buy that many 
more domestic potatoes under the price sup- 
port program. 

The case was tried in the Eastern Dis- 
trict Court in Virginia and the Federal judge 
there decided against the Government, say- 
ing that there was not sufficient proof that 
Capps had sold the potatoes other than as 
seed potatoes. 

The Government appealed the case and 
the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals also de- 
cided against the Government—but on dif- 
ferent grounds. The judges of the Fourth 
Circuit found that there was some damage to 
the Government because of breach of con- 
tract on the part of Capps, but they said 
that the executive agreement entered into 
by the State Department and the Canadian 
Ambassador was void. 

These judges said that this agreement was 
void because it had not been authorized by 
the Congress and that it contravened the 
provision set up by the Congress for pro- 
cedure through the Tariff Commission. 

Thus a far more important question than 
the Government’s loss through any contract 
breach was posed—and answered—by the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals. The ques- 
tion was whether the executive department 
could evade a clear Congressional directive 
designed specifically to carry out an act of 
Congress and attempt to settle an issue in 
its own way. The appeals court judges said 
“No.” 

The United States Supreme Court, when 
the case finally reached its docket, chose 
not to look at the question of executive agree- 
ments at all. The high court decided that 
the District judge was right when he ruled 
there was insufficient evidence of a breach 
of contract. 

But in its choice between the two differ- 
ent rulings it is fair to infer that the high 
court did not want to touch on the question 
of executive agreements overriding Congres- 
sional directives. It is, in fact, the practice 
of the court not to decide a case on a Con- 
stitutional question where the decision may 
be found in some other question. And in the 
potato case it was not necessary to do so 
since the high court could agree with the 
District Court that evidence of breach of 
contract was lacking. 

However, in this District Court decision 
there seems to be an underlying assumption 
that there was a valid executive agreement 
between the United States and Canada. 
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NOT ENOUGH FOR A JURY 


The district court’s opinion said in part: 
“Now, assuming that the court is correct in 
holding that that stipulation (to sell the 
potatoes only as seed) is an agreement 
within the meaning of the executive treaty 
or an assurance, as it is called in the execu- 
tive treaty, to the effect that the potatoes 
would not be diverted or reconsigned for 
table stock purposes—I say assuming that 
the court is correct in holding that this pro- 
vision is an assurance, there is no proof here 
sufficient to go to the jury“ that any wrong 
was done. 

So the questions raised are: Could a con- 
tract limiting the resale use of Capps’ pota- 
toes have existed under the circumstances 
without the executive agreement? And if 
the State Department was not empowered— 
as the appeals court said it was not—to make 
such an agreement, then how could any con- 
tract based on the agreement be valid? 

While the Supreme Court did not specifi- 
cally say the executive agreement was valid 
it went on to answer the question whether 
Capps had violated it, and answered that 
question by agreeing with the district court. 
Thus by logic and implication the Supreme 
Court’s silence on this question of the power 
of executive agreements to override the will 
of Congress is a tacit admission that such 
power exists. 

In any event, those who support the pro- 
posals to limit the treaty and executive 
agreement powers will certainly assume ex- 
actly that until the High Court does speak 
out directly on the subject. 

Indeed, the assumption is a reasonable 
one, for there is small basis for believing that 
the High Court would hold otherwise in the 
case of a congressional mandate when a 
previous decision has held that a treaty (in 
Missouri v. Holland) can override the tenth 
amendment and grant power to enact legis- 
lation which would be unconstitutional in 
the absence of the treaty. Also, the Supreme 
Court has held (in U. S. v. Pink) that an 
executive agreement could override the part 
of the fifth amendment protecting prop- 
erty rights. 

SIGNIFICANT LETTERS 


The Court said: “If the President had the 
power to determine the policy which was to 
govern the question of recognition (of Rus- 
sia), then the fifth amendment does not 
stand in the way of giving full force and 
effect to the Litvinov assignment.” The 
Court even held that the exchange of letters 
between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Litvinov had 
the stature of a treaty. 

In view of what the courts have said and 
not said, it may be fairly asked whether any 
other part of the Constitution can stand in 
the way of giving full force and effect to 
other executive agreements or treaties. It is 
a question which not only lawyers but Sena- 
tors will soon be asking themselves. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, since there 
does not appear to be any further busi- 
ness at this time, I move that that Senate 
adjourn until Monday next, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 51 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, February 21, 
1955, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 18, 1955: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Chester R. Davis, of Illinois, to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Army, vice Charles C. Finu- 
cane, appointed Under Secretary of the Army. 


February 18 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Charles Noah Shepardson, of Texas, to be 
a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System for the remainder of 
the term of 14 years from February 1, 1954, 
vice Paul Emmert Miller, deceased. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 


Ben F. Cameron, of Mississippi, to be 
United States circuit judge, fifth circuit, vice 
Edwin R. Holmes, retired. 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following candidates for personnel 
action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service: 

I. FOR APPOINTMENTS, SUBJECT TO QUALIFICA- 
TIONS THEREFOR AS PROVIDED BY LAW AND 
REGULATIONS, TO BE EFFECTIVE DATE OF 
ACCEPTANCE 

To be assistant surgeons 

John W. Glotfelty John F. Ice 

James D. Tovey Inez L. Ice 

To be assistant dental surgeon 
George J. Yocum 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate Friday, February 18, 1955: 
POSTMASTER 


Luther V. Taylor, Sr., to be postmaster at 
Belmont, Miss. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1955 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. Francis J. Blake, Holy Family 
Church, Nutley, N. J., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Almighty and eternal God, supreme 
and perfect Lawmaker, to know whom is 
to love, to serve whom is to reign, look 
graciously. upon these Thy servants, the 
chosen representatives in their Govern- 
ment of the people of the United States 
of America. Strike their memories, so 
that they may be ever grateful for Thy 
past blessings; illumine their intellects 
so that they may increasingly know Thy 
truth; strengthen their wills so that they 
may always seek Thy and Thy people’s 
good. Grant that the silvered oratory 
of their deliberations may ever enjoy the 
golden sunshine of Thy blessing. Grant 
that these who govern Thy people may 
always be governed by Thee. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following letter of resignation, which 
was read by the Clerk: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 17, 1955. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my res- 
ignation as a member of the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Commission, 

Respectfully submitted. 

PRINCE H. PRESTON, 
Member oj Congress. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 16, section 715a, United 
States Code, the Chair appoints as a 
member of the Migratory Bird Conser- 
vation Commission to fill the existing 
vacancy thereon the gentleman from 
Missouri, Mr. KARSTEN. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 30 minutes on Wednesday, February 
23, 1955, following the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AERONAUTICAL 
RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. THORNBERRY, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 148), which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 2581) to promote the national de- 
fense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical research facilities and the ac- 
quisition of land by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics necessary to the 
effective prosecution of aeronautical research. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill, and shall continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION 
ACT OF 1955 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to ex- 
tend the authority of the President to 
enter into trade agreements under sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 1, 
with Mr. BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order for 2 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, on 
yesterday a colloquy ensued on the floor 
in which my right to qualify and to vote 
on the pending legislation was ques- 
tioned. At that time I withdrew my re- 
quest for an opportunity to address the 
House under a question of personal 
privilege and I do not seek that at this 
time. I do believe, however, in the in- 
terest of keeping the Recorp straight, 
and in view of the fact that this colloquy 
appears on page 1684 of yesterday's REC- 
orp, that I should make a simple state- 
ment of the facts. 

I was seated in the righthand side of 
the Chamber between two of my col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Price] and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Sisk], when my name was 
called. Due to the confusion of our 
conversation, I failed to respond until 
the next name was called. Immedi- 
ately thereafter my colleagues from 
California [Mr. SHEPPARD and Mr. 
Kine] called me from my seat and I 
stepped outside the door to confer with 
them on a matter concerning our 
delegation. I stepped back in and 
waited until the end of the rollcall when 
I appeared in the well and qualified. I 
have been informed that my action was 
taken in full accord with the rules of 
the House. I will say, in justice to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BATLE v] that he immediately came to my 
side and apologized for his challenge, 
telling me that some of his own col- 
leagues from West Virginia had informed 
him that I was present. 

I bear no malice or ill will, because 
I consider the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BAILEY] as one of my close 
friends of many years’ standing, and it 
was simply a mistake. However, in view 
of the closeness of the vote, I felt the 
House deserved this explanation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from West Virginia is one of the hardest 
fighting Members of the House, and we 
all respect him. Of course, we know 
that in the heat of battle many things 
happen; we all do things that on mature 
reflection we would not do. But I can 
testify to the fact that my friend the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] was around here all day on the 
floor of the House. I had one confer- 
ence with the gentleman for at least 10 
minutes on a matter concerning our 
Committee on Government Operations. 
The gentleman was here all day. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I was here all day, 
and I thank the majority leader. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. I can also testify to the 
fact that the gentleman from California 
was in the Chamber during the rollcall, 
because he was sitting beside me during 
most of the call. I remember his going 
down and talking to Mr. SHEPPARD, and 
I know that he was in the Chamber dur- 
ing the rollcall. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. As I said before, I bear no 
malice or ill will toward the gentleman 
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from West Virginia because we know 
how earnestly he is involved in this bill 
and how earnestly he fights for the 
things he believes right. We all make 
mistakes at times; I make them myself. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Chair- 
man it will be my purpose to speak in 
favor of the enactment of H. R. 1, the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1955. It will also be my purpose to dis- 
cuss with my colleagues here in the 
House a particular industry with respect 
to which I do not believe the trade agree- 
ments authority has been either proper- 
ly or wisely used. I refer to the Ameri- 
can tunafish industry. 

The bill, H. R. 1, which is before us 
today, was introduced by our distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the Honorable JERE 
Coorer, of Tennessee. It would extend 
the authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements to June 30, 1958. 

I support H. R. 1 because I realize that 
our foreign economic policy is an in- 
tegral part of our overall foreign policy. 
To attempt to disassociate the one from 
the other would be most impractical. 
The President of the United States has 
stated, “If we fail in our trade policy, 
we may fail in all.” During the com- 
mittee’s public hearings held on H. R. 1, 
6 members of the Cabinet and the Di- 
rector of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration appeared before the com- 
mittee and reiterated this theme as ex- 
pressed by the President. In expressing 
their endorsement of this measure, these 
officials from the executive branch of 
our Federal Government assured the 
committee that the trade agreements 
program would be administered in such 
a way as to give proper recognition to 
the well-being of our domestic economy 
and the best interests of American agri- 
culture, labor, and industry. 

I am impressed by the persuasion of 
the President of the United States and 
his Cabinet officers that this authority 
will be used to improve the prosperity 
of the United States and to strengthen 


the free world alliance against com- 


munism. I respect their commitment 
that this expanded authority will be ad- 
ministered in such a way as to foster 
the interests of all segments of our 
economy. 

There can be no question that the 
United States is today the most potent 
economic force in the world. Whatever 
foreign economic policy the United 
States may adopt will greatly influence 
the activities of other nations in this 
respect. However, it is essential that 
if a liberalized foreign economic policy 
on the part of the United States is to be 
a success we must see to it that the other 
nations of the free world similarly lib- 
eralize their trade programs. There are 
but two ways to combat communism 
throughout the world, either economi- 
cally, or by violence. 

Without referring to any specific data, 
a study of any statistics of American 
production, exports and imports clearly 
indicates America’s essential need for 
foreign markets in which to sell our sur- 
plus production. To be paid in dollars 
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for our exports we must be ready to pay 
dollars for our imports. With 4.3 mil- 
lion jobs attributable to work created by 
our export and import trade, it is obvious 
that the best interests of America lie in 
expanding rather than contracting the 
volume of trade we do with other na- 
tions. The United States now has trade 
agreements relations with 42 countries, 
The vast preponderance of the total vol- 
ume of our foreign trade is done with 
nations with whom we have existing 
trade agreements. 

Thus, I support the continuation of 
the trade agreements program and the 
enactment of H. R. 1. In doing so, I 
would like to express my concern with 
the manner in which the peril-point and 
the escape-clause provisions of existing 
law have been administered. 

It was clearly the intent of Congress 
at the time these safeguards were 
adopted that they should be used to 
stave off the threat of injury or to cor- 
rect actual injury to our domestic in- 
dustries. In my opinion, proper con- 
sideration has not been given to the con- 
gressional intent in using the peril-point 
and escape-clause safeguards. I believe 
I can properly assure my colleagues in 
the House that the Committee on Ways 
and Means will take a very active inter- 
est in regard to these matters in the 
future. 

In my great State of California we 
have a tuna-fishing industry that is now 
struggling for its very survival because 
of the manner in which the trade agree- 
ments program has been conducted by 
the executive branch of our Government. 
There exists today widespread unem- 
ployment in the domestic tuna-fishing 
industry. Many small-business men with 
substantial investments in ships, which 
can be used only for fishing for tuna, 
find themselves confronted with oper- 
ating losses which jeopardize their in- 
vestments. I will not detail the present 
tariff status of tunafish but merely state 
that tariff reductions have been sub- 
stantially accomplished to the extent 
possible under the law and that certain 
categories of tunafish are on the free 
list. Some of the tariff concessions were 
made in negotiations with countries who 
were not even principal suppliers or even 
substantial suppliers and then other 
more important sources of American im- 
ports took advantage of the most- 
favored-nation clause to swamp our 
markets. 

In the face of this tariff reduction the 
imports of fresh or frozen tuna have 
increased from 9.1 million pounds in 
1948 to an estimated 103.3 million pounds 
in the first 9 months of 1954. Imports 
of canned tuna have similarly increased. 
Because of these rising imports and the 
threatened destruction of our domestic 
tuna industry I introduced remedial leg- 
islation in the 82d Congress which passed 
the House of Representatives and which 
was reported favorably by the Senate 
Finance Committee. To my regret and 
to the detriment of our tuna-fishing in- 
dustry this legislation failed to pass in 
the Senate. 

In the 83d Congress I again introduced 
remedial legislation but no consideration 
was given to it during that time with 
the result that our domestic industry 
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further deteriorated. With the conven- 
ing of the 84th Congress I introduced 
H. R. 674 to again aid the tuna-fishing 
industry. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my prediction 
that if the Trade Agreements Authority 
delegated to the President is not more 
wisely administered so as to properly 
safeguard the interests of our domestic 
industries, the Congress will find increas- 
ingly numerous instances in which con- 
gressional action will be necessary to 
prevent the destruction of American 
jobs and investment. The time has al- 
ready come when such congressional 
action is needed with respect to the 
American tuna-fishing industry. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HERLONG]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, it is a pleasure for me 
to join with our distinguished chairman, 
the Honorable Jere Cooper, and my 
other colleagues on the committee in 
presenting to the House the bill H. R. 1. 

The pleasure I derive from joining in 
the support of this important and far- 
sighted legislation stems from the fact 
that I am convinced the enactment of 
this measure will represent a substantial 
contribution to the prosperity of our 
American agriculture, industry, and la- 
bor, and at the same time strengthen 
America’s foreign policy. 

During the course of the committee's 
extensive public hearings and thorough 
executive sessions on H. R. 1 I have been 
interested in determining whether or not 
our efficient American industries might 
be hurt by this modest liberalization and 
extension of the trade agreement’s au- 
thority of the President. I did not wish 
to support legislation that would cause 
damage to a segment of our economy or 
an important industry. 

To be frank, I was somewhat con- 
cerned about the effect this legislation 
might have on the cotton textile indus- 
try which exists in the southeast region 
of our Nation. I want to see America’s 
textile plants flourish. I want more 
manufacturing establishments and busi- 
nesses to come not only to the South but 
to arise in all the other areas of our 
country. 

Thus, in spite of the fact that foreign 
trade is a necessity for the industries of 
my own State and is essential to the 
South’s tobacco farmers, cotton growers, 
and fertilizer producers, to cite only a 
few, I wanted to get the facts on what 
this legislation would do for all America. 
I wanted all the facts, so that I could 
assure myself that, if I supported H. R. 1, 
I had done what was best in the national 
interest, as well as what was best for the 
Southeast and for Florida. The facts 
were a revelation, and those facts are 
why I support H. R. 1. 

A lot of my southern friends were con- 
cerned about the effect of this bill on 
textiles. They had been hearing from 
people in the cotton textile industries 
with all manner of complaints about 
what this bill would do to them. 

I found that, although spokesmen for 
the cotton textile industry had been ap- 
pearing in opposition to the Trade 
Agreements Act since before World 
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War I to claim that the industry would 
be ruined if the program continued, pro- 
duction of cotton cloth was actually 
higher in 1954 than in 1939. Production 
was higher by more than a billion square 
yards. I found that, though these 
spokesmen told of how the program 
would force our wage levels down to that 
of oriental countries, the witness of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute stated that the “cotton textile in- 
dustry is proud of the fact that over the 
last 20 years it has succeeded in raising 
the average wage rate paid its employees 
by roughly 500 percent.” That 20 years, 
by the way, is the 20 years in which the 
reciprocal trade agreement program has 
been in operation. 

I found that, although all the ills of 
the cotton textile industry were attrib- 
uted by these witnesses to imports, ac- 
tually we only brought in about one-half 
of 1 percent of our domestic production 
last year. 

I found also that our cotton textile in- 
dustry has an important stake in the 
export market. The United States ex- 
ported to foreign markets over 6 percent 
of our entire production of cotton cloth 
in 1954. Now, you cannot have your 
cake and eat it, too. To anyone who in- 
vestigated the facts, it is apparent that 
our textile industry’s best interests lie in 
insuring that we maintain and expand 
our export markets without too much 
concern over insignificant imports which 
were only one-tenth of our exports. 

In the absence of outright dollar 
grants there is no way that the Nations 
of the free world can buy our exports un- 
less we are willing to import. Because 
of our dominance in world economic af- 
fairs, it is a safe assumption to make 
that United States policies in fields con- 
nected with tariff are of key importance 
both to the American and the foreign 
public. The pattern of trade policy that 
the United States adopts will certainly 
be carefully observed and probably emu- 
lated by our allies in the free world, 
Therefore, it is almost certain that the 
adoption of a stringent and unduly pro- 
tective foreign economic policy on the 
part of the United States would result in 
increased trade barriers to our American 
exports. 

How would the cotton textile industry 
fare if we stopped all imports but in the 
process lost our export markets? That 
additional 6 percent of production 
thrown on our domestic market if they 
could not export it would have an infi- 
nitely greater impact on the industry 
than imports of one-half of 1 percent 
could conceivably have. 

I am concerned that our cotton tex- 
tile manufacturers have apparently let 
the protectionist advocates in their in- 
dustry appear as theirspokesmen. I am 
worried that this attitude toward inter- 
national trade will help the protectionist 
elements in Cuba, Venezuela, and Can- 
ada get barriers imposed on our exports 
of cotton textiles to these, our main for- 
eign markets. 

The Canadian Minister, C. D. Howe, 
recently stated that an industry can not 
pursue two self-contradictory goals— 
unrestricted access to the markets of 
others, combined with freedom to keep 
out imports. I hope the statesmen in 
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our cotton textile industry will assert 
their leadership and protect the true in- 
terests of their industry. 

My investigation also showed that de- 
spite efforts to attribute the 22-percent 
drop in employment between 1951 and 
1954 in the textile mills to import com- 
petition, production of cotton textiles 
was 200 million square yards greater in 
1953 than in 1951. The drop in employ- 
ment was not due to imports. It was 
due to technological progress in the in- 
dustry itself. 

I also found statements from the in- 
dustry that the peril-point and escape- 
clause provisions have not been effective 
in protecting the industry. How they 
know that is beyond me. In the first 
place, the peril-point findings of the 
Tariff Commission have never been 
breached by any President in the admin- 
istration of the Trade Agreements Act. 
In the second place, the cotton textile 
industry has never petitioned for an 
escape-clause investigation. 

If I were not convinced that H. R. 1 
provides all reasonable assurance of ade- 
quate protection to the cotton-textile 
industry, as well as to other efficient 


American industries, I would not support 


it. Secretary of State Dulles, Secretary 
of Commerce Weeks, and Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey all assured the 
Ways and Means Committee that the 
interests of American industry, as well as 
of labor and agriculture, would be care- 
fully taken into account in any tariff 
negotiations. 

The program outlined in H. R. 1 is, as 
indicated by the Secretary of Defense, 
important to our national security. It 
is also a program to protect the interests 
of American workers and producers. 

The bill before the House avoids any 
precipitous changes which would disrupt 
our economy. Only a 5-percent-a-year 
reduction is permitted. The peril-point 
and escape-clause provisions remain un- 
impaired. The Committee on Ways and 
Means has stated in its report that care- 
ful attention will be given to the admin- 
istration of the escape clause. Every 
opportunity is given interested persons 
and organizations to present their points 
of view for the guidance of the President. 
Furthermore, any reductions in tariff 
rates must be done gradually over a 3- 
year period. This will provide an ade- 
quate period to permit adjustments to 
be made, if any are required. 

In conclusion, I want to point out that 
a most important part of our leadership 
in the free world’s efforts to deter Soviet 
aggression is to provide an economic 
foundation for a strong mutual defense. 
We must find a way to increase strength 
and security to counter both the Com- 
munist threats of aggression and the 
Communist efforts to foster disunity 
among the free world nations. This 
problem is more important today than 
it has ever been. 

The President of the United States has 
warned, “If we fail in our trade policy, 
we may fail in all.“ To my many Repub- 
lican friends on the left side of the aisle, 
I would say that our President is also 
the political leader of at least 50 percent 
of your party. In this matter of such 
great national importance he deserves 
the support of all of us here today. For 
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these compelling reasons I urge the en- 
actment of H. R. 1. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
really happy for this chance to say a few 
words today because of what transpired 
here yesterday. The show put on here 
yesterday was the finest manifestation 
of political freedom I have ever seen. 
Men on both sides of the aisle listened 
to the voice of conscience and also to the 
voice of their constituencies, I hope they 
will do the same thing today. I hope we 
will stick together, because we, working 
together, have a chance to do yet what 
the people want us to do. 

How can we do that? We can do that 
by voting for the motion to recommit. 
I think that motion to recommit which is 
difficult to draw will probably answer the 
wishes of every constituency everywhere 
in the country. At any rate, that is the 
last chance we have to do justice to our 
constituents and to our great country. 
I shall vote for the motion to recommit 
and if we lose I shall vote against the bill. 
If we do not win this afternoon, we have 
to go down before this on-rush of one- 
worldism. For myself, I do not want to 
be part of any one world program. The 
only one world that I will approve is the 
one that will come with the millennium 
I repeat that yesterday we made a fine 
showing, and I hope that the same forces 
that manifested themselves yesterday 
against political leadership and against 
congressional leadership and so forth, 
and who came to the front so magnifi- 
cently, can stay together today. It is 
unfortunate that in a matter like this in 
which so many people are interested that 
we have to have some politics. I would 
prefer, if we could divorce ourselves from 
that, if possible, because the people back 
home who need this help and who do 
not know everything about congressional 
politics should not be deceived. I know 
the 200 or 300 or maybe 500 miners in 
my district who have not worked for a 
long time are not going to take any ex- 
cuse that it is political—they want to 
know where their bread and butter is 
coming from and they would like to have 
a job and do an honest day's work like 
they have always done. I say, again, 
today is our chance to deliver to them 
what they are entitled to have. 

With reference to this matter of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements—that has 
been before us on many occasions. It 
has been before us entirely too long. 
We had a chance last year to dispose of 
it, and we had what I thought was a fair 
bill which had been reported out by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I 
mean it was fair from the standpoint of 
effort on our part and from a literary 
point of view and so forth. I do not 
know that I was so enthusiastically for 
it all, but anyhow, we had a pretty fair 
bill. But, somehow or other, they di- 
vided that bill—they split that bill into 
two parts and pressed both parts on for 
a vote in the House. We came on first 
with that part which I called a joke. It 
was not a substantial part of the bill. 
What did it provide? It provided for 
the appointment of a commission. That 
commission later became the Randall 
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Commission. I said on the floor of the 
House at that time, when we went off on 
that tangent, that we were making a 
mistake and that I would not be in favor 
of that, and I was not in favor of it. I 
stated further, on this floor at that time, 
that the chances were, if a commission 
were appointed, because of my seniority, 
I would be appointed to the commission. 
I served notice at that time that I would 
not serve on any such commission be- 
cause we did not need it. I did not 
know then what I know now or else I 
would have spoken even more vigorously 
than I did at that time. I thought that 
this group down here in Washington, 
which are supposed to work on these 
tariff matters and peril-point problems 
and on our tariff schedules and things 
like that, would not be more than a group 
of 25 or 30 people. The Committee on 
Ways and Means functions with less 
than that number as well as all these 
other big committees in the House and 
Senate. They function with less than 
that number. I was terribly surprised 
the other day when I asked how many 
of them there were on the payroll. How 
many do you think there were? About 
350 of them. Three hundred and fifty 
of them working down there. Then, in 
spite of all this, they appointed a com- 
mission of I do not know how many to go 
around the world at $75 a day and their 
expenses, and what do you think they 
did. I think that the first thing they 
did was to name themselves the Randall 
Commission. I wish you would listen 
to me now. Do you know who this man 
Randall is? I have never seen him. I 
do not know him. He probably is a nice 
man. He never came before our com- 
mittee. He is the man who is supposed 
to have written this bill. Why do you 
suppose he never came to see the Ways 
and Means Committee? 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I am sorry to inter- 
rupt the gentleman. I know he is most 
firm in his convictions, many of which 
Ishare. But, I would like to say that Mr. 
Clarence Randall, the president of In- 
land Steel, is one of the most honored 
civic-minded people in my district, a 
gentleman of high repute, and a man 
whose love for his country is second to 
none. I assure the gentleman that his 
efforts on the Randall Commission, on 
which he did a magnificent piece of work, 
whether we agree with the results or not, 
were in an utterly sincere attempt to help 
his country. 

Mr. JENKINS. I am very glad that 
the gentlewoman has pointed that out, 
but I want to stay on this subject. That 
probably is all true and I do not doubt it 
at all, but we are now passing important 
legislation and we needed somebody to 
come before the committee to tell us 
what he meant by this bill which every- 
body said had been prepared by him. 
But when he did not come—do you know 
we asked a man over there who appar- 
ently was a close associate of Mr. Randall 
and who was from the commission, to 
see Mr. Randall and invite him to come 
to see us. This man came back and re- 
ported. What did he say? He said, 
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“Randall said the President would not let 
him come.” Now then, gentlemen, let us 
think about that. Our great President, 
I do not think that he said that. Any- 
how between them, whoever said that, or 
whatever happened, we never got a 
chance to see Mr. Randall. We never 
got a chance to ask him any questions. 
Just think of that. And that is not 
right. If he was so capable as to name 
a commission after him he should be 
anxious to show his appreciation. At 
any rate we ought to do things right. 
Until they are done right, they are 
wrong as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
have any rough figures on the amount of 
steel that is imported into this coun- 
try from foreign countries, and what is 
the tariff on steel? 

Mr. JENKINS. I do not have the 
exact figures. However, except for a 
few specialty items, imports of steel are 
negligible as compared to domestic pro- 
duction. I believe that the tariff ranges 
from 10 to 15 percent. 

Now, there is one thing I have heard 
so often that I am really getting tired of 
it. They say “trade and not aid.” Trade 
and not aid. If you could work that 
thing that would be all right. How are 
we going to work it when we have al- 
ready given away millions and millions 
of dollars. We have given about all we 
have got to spare. I just returned from 
a trip around the world. Whenever you 
talk about aid that these foreign people 
need, when you talk about aid down in 
Calcutta for instance where I dare say 
that a thousand poor deserving women 
sleep on the pavements every night with 
their little babies nestled to their breasts, 
when you give aid to people all over the 
world who need it you have taken about 
all we have got and a whole lot more 
than we can spare. It just cannot be 
done. 

You can get some people everywhere 
who will say that we ought to do this or 
we ought to do that. We ought to do 
whatever is right under all the circum- 
stances. Where do I get my impression 
as to what is right, now? We are deal- 
ing with business people. We are not 
dealing with a lot of theorists. There 
was a man from Cincinnati who came 
before us, a fine gentleman, Mr. Taft, one 
of the finest people in the country. He 
has been coming before us year after 
year and he represents some organiza- 
tion. I do not know who it is exactly, 
but no doubt he represents some fine peo- 
ple. He comes from Cincinnati. He tes- 
tified before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for about 5 or 6 hours but I don’t 
remember that he made any reference 
to any Cincinnati people as being among 
the list whom he represents. When I 
am talking about a business matter, I 
like to know what businessmen think 
about the matter. I have a report from 
the Chamber of Commerce in Cincin- 
nati about this important matter. Here 
is what they say. They say, “We do not 
propose any attitude but one of friendly 
cooperation, with encouragement to 
other countries, but we believe the fu- 
ture prosperity of all can best be obtained 
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by retaining a strong position for our- 
selves.” They indicated strongly that 
they were opposed to H. R. 1. 

That is what they say in Cincinnati. 
Who are they? There are about 25 or 
30 officials of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Among them are the chief officials 
of some very large industries of Cincin- 
nati. Also there are a number of the 
leading bankers of the city and a num- 
ber of very big businessmen. In that 
list is the name of Mr. Charles Sawyer. 
That would be interesting to some of 
you Democrats. He is one of the finest 
men in the country in spite of the fact 
that he is a Democrat. He is a fine gen- 
tleman. That is the only thing wrong 
with him that I know of. 

Now let us go a little further. Let 
us talk about some of these things. The 
gentleman from Florida said that no- 
body in his State was very much op- 
posed to this measure. Mr. Chairman, 
it was pathetic that day after day, fine 
big-business men came before the Ways 
and Means Committee and testified pos- 
itively against this bill. If you do not 
believe that, you just take this book of 
testimony and read it over. They came 
from every part of the country, from 
every place, and from every community 
they came. I was impressed with a man 
who came here from way down in Texas. 
He was a great wool producer. He al- 
most made tears come to my eyes. I 
used to raise a few sheep myself, but 
he was a great raiser of sheep. You 
folks who need wool and woolen gar- 
ments, you folks in the textile indus- 
try should read his testimony. That 
was testimony from a man direct from 
the field, a great producer of wool. 
His testimony was the same as all the 
sheepgrowers in the country. You 
surely are not going to turn them down. 
You cannot afford to do that, in order 
to do a little trade before aid. 

Now let us talk about pottery. That 
is produced in great quantities in our 
section of the country. We have some 
of the finest pottery-producing plants in 
the world in my district. Eighty-six 
percent of all the dinnerwear purchased 
in the United States in 1953 came from 
some foreign country. Now think of 
that. All of these fine pottery producers 
in my country are faced with idleness. 
Some of them already are idle. I wish 
you would read the testimony of Mr. 
Joe Wells, of Newell, W. Va., who rep- 
resents the United States Pottery Asso- 
ciation of East Palestine, Ohio. He is 
to me the best authority on pottery in 
the whole country. He has appeared 
before our committee many times. I 
shall not worry you with many figures 
which I can supply easily. I shall only 
say that Mr. Wells said: 


Something like 86 percent of the present 
consumption of china tableware in the 
United States is imported. 

He further says: 


We— 


Meaning the pottery business— 
have been steadily going down for years. 


Men are going to be without work be- 
cause our people are buying the pottery 
made in Japan, where people work for 
6, 8, and 10 cents an hour, while in our 
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potteries our men get $1.20 an hour. 
That is an old story, and I will not bother 
you with a lot of statistics like that. But 
figures count and so do the voices of my 
people back home. I hear the voice of 
my people, and I see them when I go 
home. I.want to be able to go back 
home and tell them I have done the best 
I could for them and for my country. 
But we are not going to do the best we 
can for our country if we listen to the 
voice of aid and not trade; we had better 
aid ourselves first and then talk about 
aiding somebody else. 

Let us get down now to glassware. We 
have, I think, in our district probably 
the finest glass plant in the United 
States—I am not sure about that—but 
it is a magnificent plant, located at 
Lancaster, Ohio. I am going to quote 
the word of one of the leading men in 
the world on facts relating to the glass 
business. He is the president of that 
plant himself, a fine, magnificent gentle- 
man. His name is William Fisher. I 
will not read you all the letter. He says: 

We have from time to time indicated to 
you that we do not believe foreign manufac- 
turers who pay their employees one-tenth or 
one-third of our wage rate should be given 


. the special advantage this legislation would 


permit. 


There is Mr. William Fisher, and he 
speaks for one of the finest glass factories 
in the United States. He has probably 
2,000 men working in his plant and in 
his employment. This information came 
from him. I did not write to him, but 
he wrote to me and gave me very con- 
vincing figures. 

I do not know much about textiles, 
but I know we had a great many people 
come in and talk about textiles, espe- 
cially from the South—from the section 
of the country where Judge Davis comes 
from. We had some of the most lucid 
and the most convincing testimony about 
textiles; I do not see how many of the 
Members from the South can be for this 
legislation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I want to 
thank the gentleman for what he is 
saying and to tell him that I concur in 
his remarks, 

Mr. JENKINS. Iam glad to have the 
concurrence of the gentleman, because 
everybody knows there is no finer man 
in the whole Congress than our distin- 
guished friend, Judge Davis, who has 
shown his high character on so many 
occasions here in our deliberations, 

Now I want to talk for just a minute 
about oil and coal. We produce a lot of 
coal in my district and the surrounding 
area. I know there are a lot of fellows 
who think that the coal miner is someone 
kind of beneath somebody else. I was 
raised around the coal mines and used to 
work in the coal mines, so I know a little 
more about it than most of you. I want 
to tell you not to underestimate the coal 
miner. I will give you the story of one 
coal miner I knew who back in the old 
days worked a 10-hour day for a dollar 
a day. He raised his children, a large 
number of them, until 7 or 8 got to be 
schoolteachers and 2 or 3 got to be 
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lawyers. Some of them are fine busi- 
nessmen. I tell you when you under- 
estimate the coal miner you are just fool- 
ing yourself, because he is just as good 
a citizen as we have in this country. 

Let me tell you a little also about the 
mineowner, about the man who owns the 
mine. I daresay that three-quarters or 
even nine-tenths of the Members of this 
Congress have never been inside of a coal 
mine. Many of these coal mines might 
cost as much as a million dollars. The 
owner has his works in there and his 
machinery in there; he has built houses 
for his people near his mines. He has 
made many plans and spent much 
money, and here comes somebody along 
and drops a lot of oil over here in the 
eastern coast, oil that comes from 
Venezuela, heavy residual oil that is 
dumped here for practically nothing. 
What has it done to the coal mines in 
West Virginia, in Ohio, in Pennsylvania, 
and other places where there are coal 
mines? It has practically ruined them. 
It is almost a shame that the Govern- 
ment has not taken notice of this long 
ago. 

I say to you again, Mr. Chairman, you 
cannot dismiss this question by saying, 
“Trade, not aid.” You cannot dismiss 
our people by telling them that kind of 
a story. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. It is 
strange to hear the arguments made by 
the proponents of the oil industry in 
reference to the damage done the coal 
industry. They try to point out that 
the coal industry has not been injured. 
I wonder what they think is being done 
with the residual oil that is being brought 
into the United States? They bring it 
in to seek a market and the only market 
they can get is that which displaces coal. 
They certainly do not bring it in to sell 
as food. The only thing it is used for is 
to displace coal. 

Mr. JENKINS. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say one thing 
that has not been mentioned here today 
or yesterday, either. The Committee on 
Ways and Means is not altogether an 
unwise committee. Sometimes our mem- 
bers are criticized. But do you not know 
that those members of the Ways and 
Means Committee who believe in this bill, 
H. R. 1, have convinced me of one thing. 
Here it is—they are scared to pass this 
legislation. They know H. R. 1 will not 
work. Why do I say that? Because one 
member of our committee has introduced 
a bill to provide that in all of these sec- 
tions where there is going to be a lot of 
unemployment, in all those sections, the 
Government is going to come in and take 
those people away and teach them some 
new trade, or some other foolish notion 
like that. What do you think about 
that? That has been the most revolting 
idea that has come to me since I have 
been a Member of Congress all these 
years. They say they are going to send 
people in to take your people away. Do 
not send them into my section of the 
country because my coal miners will not 
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go away. I serve notice that we are 
going to stay where our families are, 
where the fathers and mothers are 
buried. We live in America. We do not 
agree to anything like that. Just think 
about that. They have prepared that 
kind of alaw. They are going to come in 
and take all of our people. They will 
try to come in and take your textile peo- 
ple, they may come in and take some 
of your farmers. They had better not 
come into our section because we are not 
going to go. We are going to stay where 
God put us and we are going to stay 
where we have a right to stay. 

This is yet America. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. FORAND]. — 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to the enactment of the bill, 
H. R. 1, introduced by my friend and be- 
loved chairman, the Honorable JERE 
COOPER. 

I cannot support any measure which, 
in my opinion, will strike at the jobs 
and payrolls of the people from my great 
section of the United States, I refer to 
New England, and particularly my home 
State of Rhode Island. In my sincere 
and considered opinion that is what is 
at stake in the legislation that is before 
us today. In New England we are very 
much concerned over what consequences 
will flow to our textile, lace, jewelry, and 
rubber footwear industries if H. R. 1 is 
enacted. 

In the past I have supported trade 
agreements program legislation every 
time it came before the House for con- 
sideration, and the record shows that in 
supporting such legislation, I have al- 
ways maintained and insisted that in 
administering the program, the Execu- 
tive should take appropriate steps to in- 
sure that he does not trade away an 
industry essential to our national welfare 
and security. I have always insisted 
that proper recognition be given to the 
line of distinction that exists between 
competition under free enterprise and 
destruction resulting from excessive im- 
ports of goods produced by sweat shop 
labor. 

I was instrumental in having the es- 
cape-clause provision written into the 
law, at the time the Congress was writ- 
ing the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 and long before that to see 
that an escape clause was written into 
every agreement that was made. As a 
result, I am somewhat familiar with the 
congressional intent associated with the 
escape-clause provision of present law. 

The intent of Congress was that the 
escape clause would be invoked by the 
President when it was shown that under 
an existing agreement imports of a par- 
ticular article were of such quantity as 
to seriously injure or threatened to in- 
jure an industry. 

The record of the Tariff Commission 
shows that the 59 applications made by 
industry for invocation of the escape 
clause were disposed of as follows: Pend- 
ing 3, dismissed at applicant’s request 3, 
terminated unanimously, without formal 
findings 2, dismissed after preliminary 
inquiry 8, Commission voting 3 to 3 on 3 
cases, Commission split on 3 other cases, 
5 to 1, 4 to 2, and 4 to 2. 
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The Commission decided againt es- 
cape action and made no report to the 
President in 22 cases, Commission de- 
cided in favor of escape action and sent 
a report to the President in 12 cases, and 
in 3 other cases, when the Commission 
voted 3 to 3 a report was sent to the 
President. 

Out of 59 applications for relief under 
the escape clause filed with the Tariff 
Commission, 15 reports were sent to the 
President. In only 5 cases was the es- 
cape clause invoked, the President re- 
fusing to act on the other 10. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that I 
am very much disturbed over the way in 
which this intended safeguard to domes- 
tic industry has been administered 
since its enactment. 

At the time Secretary Dulles came be- 
fore our committee in the recently com- 
pleted public hearings on H. R. 1, I dis- 
cussed with him the matter of the ad- 
ministration of the escape clause. In 
response to a question from me, Mr. 
Dulles indicated that the escape clause 
has had a psychological value in that it 
tends to cause foreign countries to cut 
down exports to the United States. 

I will state categorically that the es- 
cape clause was not written into the 
law by the Congress of the United States 
for any psychological value it may have 
on foreign exporters but was instead in- 
cluded in the law to afford a safeguard 
and a measure of protection to our do- 
mestic industries. 

Is it any wonder then that past ex- 
perience prompts the question: “Who is 
to take the rap as a result of the new 
tariff powers given the President under 
the provisions of H. R. 1?” 

The textile industry, including lace 
and narrow fabrics, is greatly con- 
cerned, and justly so, because textiles 
seem to be the principal item consid- 
ered every time that a new agreement 
is considered. Tariff rates on textiles 
have been reduced to a point where any 
further reduction may well spell the 
doom of that industry. 

This is very serious, particularly to 
my home State of Rhode Island where 
textiles furnished more than half of the 
job opportunities in the State a few 
years ago and today we find that this 
has been cut to about one-third, result- 
ing in serious unemployment. Since 
1951 the textile industry in New England 
has suffered substantial losses in pro- 
duction despite the fact that in the same 
period—from 1951 through 1954—all in- 
dustrial production rose by 10 percent 
in the United States. The downward 
trend in the textile industry resulted in 
a reduction of 268,000, or 20 percent in 
the number of jobs in the textile indus- 
try. This loss in job opportunities in 
textiles is especially serious when it is 
considered that they have been heavily 
concentrated in relatively few commu- 
nities. In 1950, 20 percent of all jobs 
in Rhode Island were in textiles. And 
let me point out to my colleagues that 
this loss of jobs is not limited solely to 
the New England area. In the 1951-54 
period total textile jobs in the South 
declined by 41,000, or 7 percent. 

An area or community stranded by the 
loss of one of its principal industries, 
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such as textiles, finds it extremely dif- 
ficult to attract other industries. In 
New England the textile industry is still 
the largest manufacturing employer with 
170,000 jobs. In each of the States in 
the area it is an important economic 
factor. It is virtually axiomatic that 
one textile job lost and not replaced 
means a loss to the community of twice 
the textile-wages cutoff. Many other 
New England industries such as truck- 
ing, railroads, textile machinery, utili- 
ties, and the innumerable suppliers of 
goods and services, are dependent upon 
the well-being of the textile industry for 
their existence. 

The enactment of H. R. 1 could give to 
the Japanese textile industry the power 
to destroy our domestic industry. The 
cost of producing various cotton fabrics 
in the United States exceeds the cost of 
producing the same fabrics in Japan by 
43 to 70 percent and permits the Japa- 
nese textile industry to undersell Ameri- 
can manufacturers in the American 
market even under the present tariff 
rates. I would direct my colleagues’ at- 
tention to page 1646 of the printed hear- 
ings on H. R. 1 and refer them to the 
table comparing production costs in the 
United States and Japan. 

Under present tariff conditions Amer- 
ica’s textile industry has already sus- 
tained serious reductions in employ- 
ment, production, and markets. Any 
further tariff reductions that may be 
made under existing authority or under 
the authority which would be granted 
by H. R. 1, will surely represent the trad- 
ing away of our American textile indus- 
try. The fact that our textile industry 
has been prosperous in the past cannot 
be construed to indicate further tariff 
cuts are in order. The pattern of im- 
ports in the past, during the abnormal 
postwar period, is not as significant as 
the trend of more recent years where we 
find United States imports of cotton tex- 
tiles from Japan increasing from a level 
of 30.6 million square yards in 1953 to 
50.3 million square yards in 1954. 

A segment of the textile industry is 
the American lace industry comprised of 
some 80 manufacturing plants located 
in 9 States. The principal part of the 
industry is concentrated in my State of 
Rhode Island. I say to you, my col- 
leagues, that I speak from personal 
knowledge when I say that in many of 
the communities in which these plants 
are located, the textile and lace factories 
provide the principal payrolls in those 
communities. Those payrolls provide 
American homes, schools, and taxes. 

Principal foreign competition for our 
American lace industry comes from 
France. It is estimated that the Ameri- 
can wages are approximately eight times 
those paid by the French in the lace in- 
dustry. The American lace industry 
holds no significant technological ad- 
vantage in efficiency or equipment. The 
decisive factor in the ability of foreign 
competitors to undersell domestic pro- 
ducers is the wide disparity in wages. 
It is therefore apparent that reductions 
of tariffs in this area will surely consti- 
tute the destruction of a small but great 
American industry. 
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I invite your attention to another in- 
dustry whose very existence would be 
threatened by the enactment of H. R. 1. 
I refer to the low- and medium-priced 
jewelry industry. Nearly 75 percent of 
this industry is found within 20 miles 
of Providence. It is the second ranking 
industrial employer in the State of 
Rhode Island. Approximately one-third 
of the people of Providence depend solely 
upon this industry for their livelihood 
as do entire communities in southeastern 
Massachusetts. 

It is a characteristic of the industry 
that it has a high labor cost factor. It 
is an industry in which American tech- 
nology cannot be converted into produc- 
tion efficiency. Wages in this industry 
range from 40 to 60 percent of manu- 
facturing cost. Principal import com- 
petition comes from Japan and Ger- 
many. Prewar imports of $1.5 million a 
year have increased in the postwar pe- 
riod so that imports in 1953 amounted 
to nearly $15 million. 

This rise in imports matches, in tim- 
ing and proportion, the rejuvenation of 
the Japanese and German jewelry in- 
dustries. Price comparison between the 
foreign and domestic producers readily 
explain this import increase. Japanese 
products are often landed, with duty 
paid, at 25 to 40 percent of the price 
of a similar domestic product. Imports 
from Germany are sold at 50 to 60 per- 
cent of domestic price. 

A comparative study of the wages of 
our principal foreign competitors readily 
provides the basis for this extreme price 
differential, American jewelry produc- 
tion workers average about $1.47 an 
hour, German workers about 32 cents an 
hour, and Japanese shop workers about 
12 cents per hour. In view of these fig- 
ures, it is apparent that further tariff 
concessions in the area of low- and 
medium-priced jewelry will result in the 
elimination of another American in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Chairman, there can be no dis- 
agreement that the passage of H. R. 1 
will inevitably increase imports, with the 
heaviest burden falling on those indus- 
tries already struggling to survive. I 
submit to you that this is not the time 
to authorize further tariff reductions. 
We have not had adequate opportunity 
under normal competitive conditions to 
study the consequences of the tariff con- 
cessions that have already been granted. 
It is essential that we have a consider- 
able period of time in which to determine 
whether our present tariffs, under con- 
ditions which might be termed com- 
petitively normal,” are too high or too 
low to afford an appropriate measure of 
protection to our American standard of 
living. I am also concerned that safe- 
guards are not written into the bill which 
will assure that tariff concessions will be 
granted on a selective basis with proper 
recognition given to the objective that 
we do not trade away any American in- 
dustry. Our American standard of liv- 
ing is part of our American heritage and 
must be guarded as zealously as the other 
American virtues. 

Mr. Chairman, the views I expressed 
here today are widely shared by the peo- 
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ple I have the honor to represent in this 
Chamber and in the testimony of that 
statement here follows a letter I wrote 
to the Randall Commission over a year 
ago. I sent similar letters to the Secre- 
tary of State and to the Tariff Commis- 
sion. I also offer a letter I addressed to 
the President of the United States. 

Also, I offer for the Recorp a resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; a resolution 
adopted by the city council of the city 
of Woonsocket; an article appearing in 
the Pawtucket Times of December 17, 
1954; an editorial appearing in the Paw- 
tucket Times of February 1, 1955; an 
article by John C. Quinn appearing in 
a recent issue of the Providence Journal; 
and a resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Rhode Island approved 
by the Governor on February 11, 1955: 

JANUARY 8, 1954. 
CLARENCE B. RANDALL, 

Chairman, Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, Education and 
Welfare Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The administration’s slogan of 
“Trade not aid,” plus recent newspaper re- 
ports that the Randall Commission looks 
with favor upon the idea of further reducing 
tariffs is causing a great deal of uneasiness 
and worry to many workers in my home 
State of Rhode Island, where unemployment 
is mounting every day, through the reduc- 
tion of working hours in some plants, the 
laying off of a part of the work force in 
others, and even the outright closing down 
of still other plants where the companies go 
out of business. 

Several reasons are given for this change, 
which is having a dire effect upon our econ- 
omy, and in practically every case the ad- 
verse effect of the tariff on our industries 
is given as the major factor. This applies 
to textiles, rubber footwear, and laces. 

The lace industry is a small industry. It 
employs only a few thousand people, and 
apparently is looked upon by some as the 
type of industry that can be sacrificed on 
the altar of Trade not aid,” in an effort to 
help bolster the economy of friendly foreign 
countries. 

I cannot accept that philosophy and re- 
spectfully urge your Commission to reject it. 

Many so-called small industries are lo- 
cated in Rhode Island. They mean much 
to us and must not be sacrificed. Instead, 
they should be encouraged and given pro- 
tection, 

The Lever lace industry, which comprises 
some 80 mills, has 53 of these mills in Rhode 
Island and furnish employment to nearly 
10,000 workers. 

The low wages paid foreign workers, as 
compared to the wages paid for comparable 
work in the United States, is so out of pro- 
portion that unless proper tariff protection 
is provided our plants may have to close and 
our workers forced to join the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

The argument that workers displaced in 
this manner could be retrained and the 
manufacturers given financial assistance in 
a changeover to other lines is not a sound 
one in my opinion, This presents several 
questions, 

The first question is: What wages would 
be paid to the trainees? I am sure it would 
be far below what these experienced lace 
workers are now earning. The second ques- 
tion is: What would happen to the aged 
and other workers who would not be amena- 
ble to retraining? How many of them would 
be forced to go on relief? The problem this 
would present is a most serious one, not only 
of economics, but also of morale, and should 
receive most serious consideration. 
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The cost of the readjustment of these 
people, plus whatever financial aid might be 
given to the manufacturers could well ex- 
ected the amount of aid now given foreign 
countries. 

In the name, and on behalf of these work- 
ers in the lace, rubberwear, and textile in- 
dustries, I strongly urge your Commission 
to give these workers most serious consid- 
eration before you recommend any reduc- 
tion in existing tariffs on these items, 

Sincerely yours, 
AIME J. FoRAND, 
Member of Congress. 


P. S—For your information, I am en- 
closing several samples of the hundreds of 
letters I have received on the subject from 
lace workers in my district. 
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FEBRUARY 4, 1955. 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: May I add my 
voice to those of several others who have 
already communicated with you relative to 
the possible further reduction in tariffs on 
textiles, both under the provisions of the bill 
H. R. 1, which is now under consideration 
by the House Committee on Ways and Means, 
and also in the pending treaty negotiations 
going on between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of Japan. 

I am sure you are aware of the fact that 
the textile industry is one of che largest in- 
dustries of this country and that its welfare 
is essential to the health of our economy, as 
well as to our national defense. 

Textiles, including lace, constitutes the 
majority of the basic economy of our State 
of Rhode Island and, like other areas in New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States, and the 
South, where the textile industry is the chief 
industry, it is looked upon as the lifeblood 
of those communities. The industry has been 
depressed now for quite a long time and I am 
informed that in New England some 117,000 
textile jobs have been lost, while in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States the figure is in excess of 
25,000, while the figure for the South is 
around 52,000. All this in the space of about 
2 years. 

I realize that the vast majority of the 
people believe in reciprocal trade, but I feel 
that this program should not be carried on at 
the expense of a few industries, especially 
those like textiles, jewelry, lace, and rubber 
footwear, upon which the tariff rates have 
been constantly reduced. There is a point 
beyond which we should not go and I feel 
that that ‘point has been reached, and it is 
for that reason that I join with others in 
requesting thet you recommend to the Con- 
gress that the textile industry be excluded 
from the provisions of H. R. 1 and also from 
the negotiation with the Government of 
Japan. 

With assurances of my highest esteem, I am 

Very respectfully yours, 
: AIME J. Foranp, 
Member of Congress. 


STATE oF RHODE ISLAND 
AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Providence, January 19, 1955. 
Hon. AIME J. FORAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FORAND: I am direct- 
ed by the general*assembly to transmit to 
you the enclosed certified copy of House 
Resolution 514, introduced by Representative 
Samuel Azzinaro, entitled “Resolution urg- 
ing the President of the United States, the 
Congress of the United States, the Secretary 
of State of the United States, and the Tariff 
Commission to enact and maintain tariff 
rates on textiles, including lace, jewelry, and 
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rubber goods imports,” passed by the gen- 
eral assembly at the January session, A. D. 
1955, and approved by the Governor on the 
14th day of January 1955. 
Very truly yours, 
ARMAND H. COTE, 
Secretary of State. 


“H. 514 


“Resolution urging the President of the 
United States, the Congress of the United 
States, the Secretary of State of the United 
States, and the Tariff Commission to en- 
act and maintain tariff rates on textiles, 
including lace, jewelry, and rubber goods 
imports 
“Whereas textile, jewelry, and rubber goods 

manufacturing are three of Rhode Island's 

major industries, employing over 54 percent 
of Rhode Island’s manufacturing workers; 
and 

“Whereas manufacturing is the founda- 
tion of the Rhode Island economy whereby 
over one-half of the entire State’s popula- 
tion is directly or indirectiy dependent upon 
such industries; and 

“Whereas in all of these industries labor 
and labor costs are vital factors representing 
about 60 percent of the value of the manu- 
factured product; and 

“Whereas such products can be and are 
manufactured today in many parts of the 
world, often with the aid of the latest types 
of American equipment; and 

“Whereas the consequent threat of price 
competition from low-wage countries abroad 
is very real; and 

“Whereas recent studies by the United 

States Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate the 

large wage differentials which place Ameri- 

can manufacturers at a decided competitive 
disadvantage; and 

“Whereas the Rhode Island textile in- 
dustry, including lace goods, represents about 
30 percent of all manufacturing employ- 
ment, and a total investment of $300 mil- 
lion; and 
“Whereas the jewelry industry employs 
about 19 percent of Rhode Island manu- 
facturing workers; and 

“Whereas the manufacture of rubber 
products represents a substantial portion of 
industry in this State; and 

“Whereas this tremendous percentage of 

Rhode Island industrial workers would be 

forced into the ranks of the unemployed 

upon the closing of the mills and factories 
of this State: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the President of the 

United States insist on increasing and main- 

taining proper tariffs on the imports of tex- 

tiles, including lace, jewelry, and rubber 
goods imports; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
the United States enter into no agreements 
and make no concessions to any foreign na- 
tion which would affect adversely the manu- 
facture and sale of textiles, including lace, 
jewelry, and rubber goods imports; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 

States, and more particularly the Commit- 

tee on Finance of the Senate and the Com- 

mittee on Ways and Means of the House of 

Representatives, take every legislative pre- 

caution in enacting proper legislation to 

insure the creation and maintenance of 
proper tariff rates on textiles, including lace, 
jewelry, and rubber goods imports; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this resolution be transmitted forthwith by 
the Secretary of State to the President of 
the United States, to the Secretary of State 
of the United States, to the Tariff Commis- 
sion of the United States, to the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, and to 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 

Means of the House of Representatives, and 

to the Senators and Representatives from 

Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
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States earnestly requesting that each use his 
best efforts to bring about the enactment 
and maintenance of proper tariff rates on 
textiles, including lace, jewelry, and rubber 
goods imports, to the end that the manufac- 
ture and sale of such goods in the United 
States are not jeopardized.” 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 
AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, Armand H. Cote, Secretary of State of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, hereby certify that the afore- 
going is a true copy of resolution urging 
the President of the United States, the Con- 
gress of the United States, the Secretary of 
State of the United States, and the Tariff 
Commission to enact and maintain tariff 
rates on textiles, including lace, jewelry, and 
rubber goods imports, passed by the general 
assembly at the January session, A. D. 1955 
and approved by the governor on the 14th 
day of January, 1955. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and affixed the seal of the State 
of Rhode Island, this 19th day of January, 
A. D. 1955. 

ARMAND H. COTE, 
Secretary of State. 


— 


CITY oF WOONSOCKET, R. I., 
February 3, 1955. 
Congressman AIME FoRAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am enclosing herewith a copy 
of a resolution which the City Council of 
the City of Woonsocket, R. I., had before it 
at its regular meeting held February 2, 1955. 
The council then took the following action: 

It was voted that this resolution be 
passed. 

This copy is sent to you in accordance 
mon instructions contained in the resolu- 

on. 

Very truly yours, 
W. CHESTER ROSE, 
City Clerk. 


Resolution in protest against lower tariffs on 
foreign-made textiles imported into this 
country 
Whereas it is common knowledge that the 

entire textile industry in the United States 

has been in a depressed condition since 1952, 

even though other industries in this coun- 

try have been prosperous; and 
Whereas there is now pending before the 

Congress of the United States a bill propos- 

ing to give the President additional powers 

to adjust tariffs on imports into this coun- 
try; and 

Whereas the well-being and prosperity of 
the entire New England region is dependent 
on a solvent and active textile industry; and 

Whereas textiles can be manufactured in 
foreign countries at a much lower cost than 
can be manufactured in the United States 
because of the much lower wages paid in 
said foreign countries and because of the 
much lower standard of living there pre- 
vailing; and 

Whereas the productive capacity of foreign 
textiles has greatly increased in the recent 
past because of the installation in said for- 
eign countries of modern textile machinery, 
said installation having been made possible 
under the foreign-aid program of the United 

States; and 
Whereas because of said increased pro- 

ductive capacity, thousands of yards of for- 

eign-made worsted and woolen goods are now 
being imported into the United States even 
under present tariff rates on foreign textiles; 
and 

Whereas it is apparent that the present 
tariff rates on foreign textiles should be in- 
creased and not lowered in order to pre- 
vent the ruin of the entire textile industry, 
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the existence of which industry is so vital 
to the prosperity of New England and to the 
prosperity of the United States as a whole: 
It is hereby 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Woonsocket as follows: 

SEcTION 1. That the city council of this 
city hereby records its protest against the 
further decrease on present rates on foreign- 
made textiles. 

Sec. 2. That the city council of this city 
hereby records its stand that the present 
tariff rates on textiles should be increased 
to a point sufficient to protect the textile 
industry of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That forthwith upon the passage 
of this resolution a certified copy of same 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States from the State 
of Rhode Island, and to the members of the 
Tariff Commission of the United States in 
Washington. 

Src. 4. This resolution shall take effect 
upon passage. 

[From the Pawtucket (R. I.) Times of 

December 17, 1954] 


ROBERTS FORMALLY PROTESTS ANY TARIFF CUTS 
ON TEXTILES 


Governor Roberts today sent a formal pro- 
test to Secretary of State Dulles against mak- 
ing any tariff concessions on textile products 
on the ground that it would be disastrous 
to Rhode Island industry, business, and 
workers. 

Textile production, the Governor pointed 
out, is the largest single industry in the State 
and employment in that field has already 
shrunk nationally because of the cutback 
in Federal military procurement and failure 
of citizen demand to take up the slack. 

In the declining domestic market and in- 
tense price competition, the Governor added, 
many mills have been forced to close down 
and Rhode Island, as a consequence, now 
has 20,000 unemployed textile workers. Any 
action further reducing the domestic mar- 
ket, he said, would be disastrous to the 
State’s economy and additional tariff conces- 
sions on textiles would necessarily have such 
an effect. 

The Governor's letter follows: 

“I am advised that negotiations involving 
possible tariff concessions on textile-mill 
products are to be conducted in Geneva 
early next year. 

“Since the production of textiles is Rhode 
Island's largest single industry, employing 
at the present time over 38,000 workers, or 
30 percent of total manufacturing employ- 
ment, this is obviously a matter of grave 
concern to our State. In 17 of Rhode Island’s 
39 cities and towns, the textile industry rep- 
resents the major part of industrial employ- 
ment. Rhode Island industry produces vir- 
tually all types of textile products. 

“As you are probably aware, the textile 
industry nationally has suffered from a seri- 
ous slump in the past 2 years, due to reduc- 
tion of Federal military procurement and 
the failure of civilian demand to take up the 
slack. Shrinking domestic markets have 
been accompanied by intense price competi- 
tion which has forced many mills through- 
out the country to close their doors. In 
consequence, Rhode Island already has some 
20,000 unemployed textile workers. 

“In the face of this situation, any action 
which would further reduce the domestic 
market for American textile products or in- 
tensify the present keen price competition 
would obviously be disastrous for Rhode Is- 
land industry, Rhode Island business, and 
Rhode Island workers, Additional tariff con- 
cessions on textiles would necessarily bring 
about one or both of these highly undesir- 
able results. 
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“I cannot urge you too strongly not to 
grant concessions on textile products at the 
forthcoming conference in Geneva.” 


[From the Pawtucket (R. I.) Times of 
February 1, 1955] 


NEw ENGLAND MILLS NEED TARIFF PROTECTION 


In the interest of the textile industry the 
Governors of the six New England States 
have made known to Congress their opposi- 
tion to reduction in tariffs on textiles. Their 
special concern is with the proposal to permit 
President Eisenhower power to reduce by 50 
percent tariffs on textiles made in Japan. 

Attempts to solve one phase of the Japa- 
nese trade problem at the expense of the 
extremely vulnerable New England textile 
industry calls for the strong opposition of 
the six governors and the States’ delegations 
in Congress. 

A reduction in textile tariffs would cause 
great hardship. Such action is contrary to 
the interests of New England workers as well 
as to the national interest. Concessions to 
Japan would cause unemployment. That is 
matter of great concern, New England can- 
not afford more textile job losses. In the 
last four years more than 100,000 textile 
workers lost jobs in New England. Less than 
50,000 of them found reemployment. 

The textile industry is not a “growth” in- 
dustry. It has substantial over-capacity and 
has no growing market. That it has no 
growing market is demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing figures: per capita consumption of 
textiles has dropped 20 percent, cotton con- 
sumption is off 12 percent, sales are down 29 
percent and prices down 44 percent. 

That is the situation in the domestic mar- 
ket. Consider the damage inherent in con- 
cessions to Japanese textile operations. At 
this time Japanese combed ginghams are 
landed in New York at prices 51, cents per 
yard below the cost of production in New 
England. In New England broadcloth pro- 
duction costs 29.7 cents a yard without profit. 
It is made in Japan for 20.7 cents a yard. 
Lawns which cost 26.4 cents a yard to manu- 
facture in New England cost 15.6 cents a 
yard to make in Japan. 

The New England-Japanese cost differen- 
tial is much greater than the North-South 
textile differential, under which New England 
lost 75 percent of its cotton-synthetic textile 
industry and more than 250,000 jobs in the 
last 30 years. That experience in the domes- 
tic market manifests the greater injury 
which can be inflicted on the New England 
industry if the product of 12 cents an hour 
Japanese workers is allowed to flood the 
American market. 

If in the interest of foreign policy and for- 
eign trade tariff cuts must be made they 
should be put on the growing industries 
where increased imports can be absorbed in 
rising markets, and not on a vulnerable and 
declining activity, the textile industry of 
New England. 


THE MILL CLOSES, AND 63.7 PERCENT OF 
Workers STILL Lack Joss 
(By John C. Quinn) 

How are Providence area textile workers, 
made idle by mill liquidations, making out 
in tracking down new jobs? The answer 
would seem to be not too well. 

Dr. William H. Miernyk, director of the 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research 
at Northeastern University, has just finished 
studying the case histories of 132 such dis- 
placed mill hands in the Providence labor 
market. His report paints this picture: 

Forty-eight of the former workers—that is 
36.2 percent of the cross-section inter- 


viewed—were working when questioned by 


the study group. 
Of this group 34, or 25.6 percent, still were 


- holding the same jobs they landed after the. 
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mills closed while the other 14, or 10.6 per- 
cent, had had to change jobs several times to 
stay on a payroll. a 

The remaining 84 idled workers—63.7 per- 
cent—were unemployed. 


NINETEEN QUIT JOB HUNTING 

That jobless figure includes 17, or 12.9 per- 
cent, who had held jobs at some time since 
their lay-offs; 48 or 36.4 percent—the largest 
single category—who had been out of work 
ever since the mills closed, and 19, or 14.4 
percent, who had quit job-hunting and tech- 
nically were withdrawn from the labor force. 

The reemployed rate of 36.2 was lower than 
Dr. Miernyk recorded in Lowell, Lawrence, or 
Fall River studies, but was higher than New 
Bedford and a nontextile town which forced 
displaced workers to choose between new lines 
of work or new communities. 

The Providence labor market sampling of 
132 former mill workers was the smallest in 
the six-community analysis, but the report 
noted that the findings on practically every 
count followed the same ratio as was recorded 
throughout the area. 

In this project, the Providence labor mar- 
ket coincides closely with the city’s metro- 
politan area, taking in the Massachusetts 
towns of Attleboro, North Attleboro, Belling- 
ham, Blackstone, Millville, Seekonk, Frank- 
lin, and Wrentham. 

As background, it was noted that of the 
nonagricultural workers in this area in 1953, 
33.2 percent were in textiles, 16.1 percent in 
jewelry, 11.1 percent in nonelectrical ma- 
chinery, and all other categories run under 
6 percent each. 

For this area’s survey, a sample of 10 per- 
cent of the displaced workers from each of 
three liquid mills was selected at random 
from lists provided by the CIO textile union. 
The mills were not named, but were identi- 
fied in this way: 

Mill A was a century-old dyeing and 
bleaching plant that closed in the spring of 
1952 after its payroll shrank from a normal 
350 to 200 workers. 

Mill B. 1 of 3 Providence area subsidiaries 
operated by a large textile concern, pro- 
duced fine-combed cotton . It was 
liquidated in December 1952, after its payroll 
dropped from 650 to 350. 

Mill C was an integrated mill with comb- 
ing, spinning, weaving, dyeing, and finishing 
operations. It closed in December 1953 with 
a loss of 2,000 jobs. This shutdown was the 
only surprise of the three because the plant 
had had a $5 million modernization just 2 
years before. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THREE QUESTIONED IN 
PERSON 


The random selection of the three union 
lists gave a sample of 246 former workers, 
Of these 103 were interviewed in person and 
29 replied to mail questionnaires for a study 
tally of 132. 

The average age for this Providence sample 
was higher than in most of the other studies, 
About 80 percent of the women and 55 per- 
cent of men were more than 46. And there 
was also the highest proportion of men here, 
partiy expected because of their prominence 
in dyeing and finishing work. 

Table 1 included here pinpoints this dis- 
tribution. 

Table 2 speaks for itself in further detail- 
ing the luck of these displaced workers, ac- 
cording to sex, in hunting up new jobs. 

As in all of the other study areas, the 
older workers ran into the toughest trouble 
in seeking reemployment, although the Prov- 
idence age average was slightly higher. E 

Nevertheless, Dr. Miernyk found that all 
employed workers were under 55 years of age, 
two-thirds of the employed men were under 
45, 53 percent of the employed women were 
between 46 and 55, and 75 percent of those 
not employed were past age 45. 

Table 3 tells this story in detail. 
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TABLE 1.—Age and sex distribution of the 
sample workers 


Male 


Female Total 


Unknown 


TABLE 2.—- Experience of former mill workers 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Per- 
cent 


Employed, 1 job 
since layoff. ...._ 
8 Several 
jobs since layoff. 
Unemployed, had 
job since layoff.. 
Unemployed and 
out of labor mar- 
. 


25.6 
10.6 
30.4 


14.4 


TaBLe 3—Age distribution by employment 
status 


EMPLOYED 


Num- Per- Num- Per- 


ber cent] ber cent 


It will be noted there is no listing under employed for 
ages above 66 nor for unemployed under 25 because none 
of the 132 displaced workers were in these categories, 


— 
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Resolution requesting the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to take the 
proper steps necessary to protect and pre- 
serve the Rhode Island lace manufactur- 
ing industry 


Whereas the American lace manufactur- 
ing industry, 54 of whose 80 plants are lo- 
cated in Rhode Island, has suffered and still 
suffers increasingly serious difficulties as a 
result of tariff reductions effectuated under 
the trade agreement with France which be- 
came effective June 15, 1936; and 

Whereas reductions in tariffs since that 
date have driven the manufacture of veil- 
ings in America completely out and badly 
handicapped the manufacture of bobbinet 
and all other products of lace machines; 
and 

Whereas in addition to the above circum- 
stances under which the industry has suf- 
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fered grave injury, there is at present be- 
fore the Congress a bill, H. R. 1, which would 
grant the executive the right to reduce to 
50 percent all tariffs that are over 50 percent 
of the value of the imported goods and re- 
duce all other tariffs 15 percent at the rate 
of 5 percent per year for 3 years; and 

Whereas French and other foreign officials 
are already drawing up lists of duties they 
wish cut, including lace duties, in the event 
of passage of H. R. 1; and 

Whereas any further reduction in duties 
on lace may well mean the annihilation of 
the American lace manufacturing industry 
and the loss of employment by its thousands 
of skilled employees, many of whom are 
located in Rhode Island: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States be and they are 
hereby urgently requested to take the proper 
steps necessary to protest and preserve the 
Rhode Island lace manufacturing industry; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the Secretary 
of State to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States. 


Mr. HARRIS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. As I understand what 
the gentleman refers to as the escape 
clause, when these conditions are found 
to be true, then that part of the agree- 
ment is nullified. 

Mr. FORAND. The President notifies 
other countries that as of a given date— 
and I believe it is a 6-month lag—they 
will have to reduce the amount of mer- 
chandise sent in, or they will discontinue 
the agreement. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is what is meant 
by the escape clause? 

Mr. FORAND. Correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Van PELT]. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to H. R. 1. In my opinion 
the reciprocal trade agreements program 
has proved harmful to industry, to agri- 
culture, and to labor. In the brief time 
allotted to me I shall tell briefly why I 
think so. 

Granted that our industry is more effi- 
cient than any in the world; still many 
of our smaller industries are no more 
modern than those of foreign countries. 
The cost of raw materials and the effi- 
ciency of workers is about equal. Con- 
sequently, wages constitute the chief dif- 
ference in costs of production. As you 
know, wage rates in Europe and Japan 
range from one-third to one-tenth those 
paid in this country. Overtime pay 
abroad averages 25 percent above regular 
pay; here it averages 50 percent. Thus 
our costs are from 3 to 10 times as high 
as our competitors. How can we com- 
pete without protection? 

Our industrial economy has reached 
its present status under a protective tar- 
iff. Costs have been géared to such a 
system. To remove tariffs entirely 
would seriously injure many industries. 
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It seems to me that the object of our 
tariff is to prevent our wage and labor 
standards from crumbling under the on- 
slaughts of cheap foreign products. 

Proponents of reciprocal trade claim 
that we must import in order to export. 
I believe that we do not need to expand 
exports and imports as much as other 
nations do. Our home market is exten- 
sive. To increase our export trade 
would be injurious to many of our allies. 
They must depend on foreign trade far 
more than we do. If we increase our 
exports we injure industries which are 
vulnerable to import competition. 

Numerous industries vital to our de- 
fense literally have their backs to the 
wall. Cheap foreign imports have cut 
deeply into their markets. Trained per- 
sonnel is drifting from the industries. 
Costs are mounting. Removal of pres- 
ent tariffs would force many out of busi- 
ness. Yet we must rely upon them in 
emergencies or bank on uncertain for- 
eign sources. 

In agriculture we face a serious prob- 
lem. Under the price-support programs, 
farmers have enjoyed the protection of 
reasonable tariffs and import quotas. In 
order to maintain our price-support pol- 
icy, it seems necessary to restrict the im- 
portation of farm products. It is self- 
evident that if agricultural products are 
imported into a domestic market already 
adequately supplied prices will be driven 
still further below the parity price. Any 
reduction in tariffs would unleash a flood 
of agricultural products which would 
further hamper any farm program the 
Government undertakes. 

Proponents of increasing imports state 
that all that is necessary to carry out 
their program is a retraining of workers 
who are made redundant by increased 
imports. However, many more workers 
are employed in industries and agricul- 
tural pursuits that are exposed to injury 
from imports than are employed in pro- 
ducing and servicing all our export 
goods. The ratio is probably about 5 to 
1. About 25 percent of our work force is 
employed in import-vulnerable indus- 
tries. This group is found in all States. 
It seems to me that it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to retrain one-quarter 
of our total work force. Not only is it 
not a feasible project economically, but 
it is even less desirable socially. Think 
of the forced retirement of older work- 
ers; of the disruption of social ties; of 
the ghost towns which would be preva- 
lent in one- industry areas. This is too 
large an order for our economy to under- 
take. 

In conclusion, I have tried to show 
that the reciprocal trade agreements 
program has not helped industry, agri- 
culture, or labor. Of necessity, my re- 
marks have been brief. I believe, how- 
ever, that they can be buttressed by a 
wealth of factual information. 

Like other Members of Congress I 
have received many letters from manu- 
facturers describing the problems which 
they already face from foreign competi- 
tion. As a part of this statement, I ex- 
tend and revise my remarks and include 
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a number of typical letters I have re- 
ceived concerning H. R. 1: 


The DIAMOND MATCH Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis., January 28, 1955. 
Hon. WIIIAM K. VAN PELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VAN PELT: Tariff-mak- 
ing policy is a function of the legislative 
branch of the Government which should not 
be given up readily. 

National policy for years has been whole- 
some competition, and the Congress has en- 
acted many laws to maintain fair competi- 
tive measures. 

Congress has enacted legislation to give 
the American workingman minimum hourly 
wage rates, 8-hour day, workmen's compen- 
sation, safety measures while working, col- 
lective bargaining, old-age pensions, child- 
labor laws, and many other benefits enabling 
the American employee to improve his 
status. 

In other words, as in sports, lightweights 
do not compete with heavyweights, amatures 
do not compete with professionals, high 
schools do not play colleges, and all along the 
line recognition is given to the circum- 
stances surrounding the competitors. 

Business is somewhat similar. An Amer- 
ican firm must follow the laws laid down by 
Congress. We cannot compete with the for- 
eign producer who produces a low-cost prod- 
uct by ignoring methods prevailing here. 

The laws and regulations governing em- 
ployment make jobs better but do not pro- 
duce them. They are inoperative to a man 
who does not have a job. 

Trade agreements which do not recognize 
these factors may throw men out of work be- 
cause of unfair competition. 

Immigration laws are very strict, and many 
undesirable aliens are kept out of our coun- 
try for various reasons, On the other hand, 
if the alien is admitted, he immediately 
comes under our laws, and the product of 
his endeavors has no advantage over fellow 
Americans, 

If he stays in his own country, he often 
contributes to a product low in cost, because 
the safety measures used in America, do not 
prevail in many foreign countries, and their 
product is low cost not because of efficiency 
but rather because they ignore those factors 
believed to be essential here. 

The American sense of fair play should not 
be ignored, and Congress is the protector on 
tariff issues. 

It would be very unfortunate if the laws to 
protect the American workingman are a con- 
tributing factor in reducing his opportunity 
for employment. 

Yours very truly, 
THE DIAMOND MATCH Co., 
By FRANKLIN Moore, Manager. 


RIPON KnNirrInc Works, 
Ripon, Wis., December 29, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM K. Van PELT, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VAN PELT: In accord- 
ance with our telephone conversation this 
morning, I am enclosing the testimony sub- 
mitted by the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information rela- 
tive to tariffs on Japanese wool hosiery and 
slipper sox. I also submitted a table show- 
ing the extent to which the Japanese have 
taken over on slipper sox, the item which 
we conceived, originated, merchandise, na- 
tionally advertised, and successfully popu- 
larized with the American people. It seems 
totally unfair to us that Japanese labor 
earning 10 percent of what we are forced 
to pay, should with our Government's sanc- 
tion and approval, force a 75-year-old com- 
pany such as ours, to liquidate, 
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Three years ago there were some 60 man- 
ufacturers of slipper sox and today to my 
knowledge all but two of them have been 
forced out of business because of Japanese 
competition. 

This is a crisis as far as we are concerned, 
Rather than drop the import duty as has 
been suggested by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements, we feel 
that the duty should be raised to 100 per- 
cent unless we want to throw American 
men and women out of work to give jobs 
to the Japanese. 

Anything you can do in behalf of our com- 
pany and our employees will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
RIPON KNITTING WORKS, 
STANLEY M. HERLIN, 
President and General Manager. 


THE HOUGH SHADE CORP., 
Janesville, Wis., December 30, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VAN PELT: It is hoped 
that this letter, together with other material 
which we are enclosing, will acquaint you 
more thoroughly with a small but relatively 
old industry which in many respects has its 
roots in Wisconsin. 

The woven-wood-fabric industry manu- 
factures woven-wood-slat porch shades, inte- 
rior window shades, decorative fioor screens, 
and ventilating folding doors for wardrobe 
closets. These products are sold direct to 
department stores and to dealers and build- 
ers through distributors. 

Over 95 percent of the domestic output 
of these products originate in the factories 
of five small companies. These are: Hough 
Shade Corp., of Janesville, Wis.; Consoli- 
dated General Products with plants in Hous- 
ton, Tex., and Waukesha, Wis.; Warren Shade 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn.; the Columbia 
Mills, Inc., of Syracuse, N. V.; and Williams 
Manufacturing Co., of Constantine, Mich, 
These 5 companies employ about 800 people 
in their factories. Their total capitalization 
last year was just over $3 million. Two of 
these companies have plants in Wisconsin 
and all of them buy their most important 
raw material from Wisconsin sawmills. 

After many years of quite successful op- 
eration, the industry is now facing foreign 
competition which is absorbing more and 
more of the domestic market. The compe- 
tition of imported bamboo products in ex- 
tremely crude form, has gone on for many 
years. The domestic industry has been able 
to live with this situation, and up until 
about 3 years ago there appeared to be little 
change in the amount or quality of the 
imported products. There has, however, 
been a drastic change in this situation in 
the last 3 years. Figures submitted to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information and 
the United States Tariff Commission on De- 
cember 21, 1954, showed that during the past 
3 years, there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the rate of importation of com- 
petitive products from Japan. This increase 
has reached the point where this year 85 
percent of the square footage sold in the 
domestic market was supplied by importers. 
Further it was demonstrated that during 
that same period there was a net decrease 
in that portion of the domestic market which 
the United States industry supplied. It is 
becoming increasingly obvious that present 
tariffs on woven- bamboo and woven-wood 
products are proving no deterrent to the 
importers of the competing foreign products, 

As is pointed out in the enclosed state- 
ment of the Woven Wood Fabric Industry, 
the Japanese foreign competition consists 
of both bamboo and woven wood products. 
The entry into this country of woven wood 
products from Japan is a startling and recent 
development. This is a matter of special 
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interest to the State of Wisconsin because 
the woven wood fabric industry is uniquely 
a Wisconsin industry. We say this because 
of the fact that the source of our chief raw 
material is basswood. As we have already 
stated, the whole industry relies on Wiscon- 
sin as a source of northern basswood, since 
this important forest product has been long 
recognized for its superiority in woven wood 
products. 

The woven wood fabric which is now com- 
ing into this country from the Orient is 
manufactured largely from Tilia Japonica 
or Shina Wood. This species of tree belongs 
to the basswood family and the importers 
and retailers can and do represent the im- 
ported product as being made of “basswood.” 
The words “northern basswood” have been 
used in conjunction with national advertis- 
ing of our products for so many years that 
our customers and the general public think 
of woven wood fabric products and northern 
basswood as closely associated terms. The 
unlicensed use of the word “basswood” to- 
gether with no labeling of the foreign prod- 
uct when it comes into the country in rolled- 
goods form and is partially assembled into 
the finished’ product here is misleading. 
The Federal Trade Commission has been 
asked tc check on this aspect of the problem 
since it is obvious that herein lies a situa- 
tion in which the buying public can be de- 
ceived. Such a deception takes place when 
a consumer buys a product made from this 
imported material. He will find it below 
the standard of quality established by the 
domestic manufacturers but has no way of 
knowing that it is of Japanese origin. 

The extent to which foreign woven wood 
fabric and woven bamboo undersell our 
domestic products was stated in considerable 
detail by the writer in appearances before 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
and the Tariff Commission earlier this month 
and also in our industry statements filed 
with both the committee and the Commis- 
sion. Copies are enclosed. 

The plain fact is that Japanese labor costs 
permit underselling in spite of existing 
tariffs. This is due to the fact that the 
Japanese wood products worker averages 
about 11 cents per hour or $23 per month 
in wages as compared with $219.12 per month 
for the average worker in our industry. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the 
danger we see for our industry from this vast 
new enterprise which is apparently just get- 
ting underway in Japan to flood the Ameri- 
can market with woven wood fabric products 
which apparently are going to be represented 
as basswood. We have been informed by 
importers that American woodworking ma- 
chinery has been moved into Japan and it 
is from this machinery that the woven wood 
fabric products are being produced, which 
are of a much higher quality than the old 
product of woven bamboo, Consider if you 
will, the advantages of the Japanese industry 
as compared with the domestic industry, now 
that modern machinery is available to Japa- 
nese manufacturers and their labor costs 
remain less than one-tenth that of the 
domestic industry. 

We are told that the matter of general 
tariff reduction is to come up for discussion 
in the House of Representatives early in the 
1955 session. This we understand is in con- 
nection with the forthcoming negotiations 
concerning the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. We earnestly urge you to con- 
sider the comments in this letter together 
with the material contained in the state- 
ments which have been submitted to the CRT 
and the Tariff Commission. As a repre- 
sentative of the State of Wisconsin, we be- 
lieve that you will feel as we do, that this 
is a matter of urgency with disastrous poten- 
tial more far-reaching for our State than in 
any others. 

Cordially yours, 
HoucH SHADE CORP., 
JoHN E. Houc, President. 
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Madison, Wis., February 11, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE VAN PELT: We here 
at Ray-O-Vac have been very much con- 
cerned for sometime, for ourselves and for 
industry in general throughout the country, 
because of the influx of low priced mer- 
chandise, often copying specifically, and 
competing with the products of this coun- 
try made by labor with a high standard of 
living thereby creating a higher cost and a 
bad competitive situation with the cheap 
foreign goods. 

Our own experience is in the flashlight 
case field. In the year 1948 there were 12,000 
flashlight cases imported into the United 
States from Hong Kong and for the year 
1954 this had increased to 6,874,000, or in 
the neighborhood of from 15 to 20 per- 
cent of the consumption of flashlight 
cases in this country. Cases which are 
copies of our own sell for 39 to 49 cents 
where we must get over a dollar at the dis- 
tributor level. This has directly affected 
the operations of our flashlight case plant 
in Clinton, Mass., and we now are employ- 
ing approximately 200 less people than were 
employed heretofore, this being a reduction 
of approximately one-third of our normal 
employment. 

We are further concerned when we read 
in the morning’s papers that bill H. R. 1 has 
been voted on favorably by the Ways and 
Means Committee and is now going to be 
considered on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This bill, we understand, con- 
tinues the program of negotiating reduced 
tariffs and may give additional latitude in 
this direction. i 

Free trade makes a good theoretical goal 
but until the concepts, business practices, 
and the elements which create the basic 
standard of living of peoples in various 
countries are in some measure comparable 
to ours, the employment of people in this 
country is going to suffer by a general influx 
of foreign goods made under low standard 
of living conditions. 

My colleague here in Ray-O-Vac, Mr. J. C. 
Ryan, executive vice president, presents 
three basic American concepts of political 
and economic philosophy which differ great- 
ly from those held by all the rest of the 
world: 

1. Our attitude toward labor. We honor 
labor; the rest of the world debases labor. 

2. Our attitude toward competition. We 
insist upon it; the rest of the world refuses 
it and holds tenaciously to the cartel system. 

3. The idea of statism. We reject it; the 
rest of the world accepts it. 

Don’t you agree with me that our posi- 
tion in connection with the three items 
above is the basis for our high standard of 
living and our freedom for the individual? 

It appears quite clearly to us that until 
there has been some change in general for- 
eign attitude on the three concepts listed 
above, the standard of living will not be 
raised in other countries of the world and 
until this standard is raised, working peo- 
ple of those low standard countries will be 
unable to purchase a portion of the goods 
which they themselves manufacture and 
therefore these goods will be shipped to the 
United States at low prices to compete with 
our own production. 

As manufacturers in the foreign fleld for 
foreign markets, we have firsthand experi- 
ence with this subject. I request, in the 
interest of the American people and their 
standard of living and in the interest of 
American industry, that you oppose the con- 
tinuance of the negotiating of tariffs as 
proposed in H. R. 1. 

Yours very truly, 
D. W. 5 
President. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HEN- 
DERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
the issue before the committee today is 
a matter of grave concern to the indus- 
tries and people of the 15th District of 
Ohio, where the provisions of H. R. 1 
are well known and understood. I must 
inform my colleagues today that these 
provisions are most vigorously opposed 
by the people in my district, who recog- 
nize in them a direct threat to their eco- 
nomic welfare. They believe, as do I, 
that the passage of this legislation would 
signal the flooding of our markets with 
products on which the prosperity of my 
district is so vitally dependent. Coal, 
glass, and pottery are among the prin- 
cipal products of the 15th Congressional 
District, and in the case of each of these 
products there is a long and unhappy 
conflict with the wares of cheap foreign 
labor which have entered our market 
places because of low-tariff policies in 
the past. Further tariff reductions of 
the type authorized by H. R. 1 would 
spell economic disaster. 

I must point out that the pottery and 

glass industries have been major sources 
of employment and income in south- 
eastern Ohio. Likewise, these industries 
have for years suffered from the effects 
of lowered restrictions upon imports. 
I believe that it is imperative that 
the consequences of this legislation be 
discussed clearly in this debate in terms 
of their effect on American prosperity. 
Since the pottery industry is an impor- 
tant component in the economy, I should 
like to point out what further tariff re- 
ductions on pottery products will mean. 
By way of explanation, the pottery in- 
dustry includes not only producers of 
small household products but also a wide 
range of ceramic items. All members of 
the industry have been similarly affected 
by the problem of foreign competition. 
For instance, in my district the Mosaic 
Tile Co., a foremost manufacturer of 
floor and wall tile, with plants in several 
other American communities, must meet 
competition from the same foreign 
sources as producers of other pottery 
products. 

Among the principal pottery-produc- 
ing nations of the world, the hourly 
wage paid in foreign pottery plants is less 
than one-fourth of that received by 
American pottery workers. Since almost 
65 percent of the total cost of products 
in the manufacture of pottery represents 
labor costs, the meaning of this basic fact 
is clear to any reasonable person who 
wishes to determine why American pot- 
tery so often cannot be competitive price- 
wise with foreign production. 

I believe that the Congress must always 
be guided by the welfare of the American 
consumer. In this regard, some of the 
proponents of this bill have contended 
that the importation and sale in the 
American market of cheaper foreign 
products would create consumer demand 
and thereby strengthen our economic 
fabric. To my mind, such a superficial 
answer to this problem is economic wool- 
gathering. Our economic welfare can- 
not be strengthened by a calculated pol- 
icy which would destroy the purchasing 
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power of any section of our Nation or 
segment of our productivity capacity. 

The American standard of living, 
standing tremendously higher than the 
standards achieved in any Nation in the 
world, is based upon continued high pur- 
chasing power. No member of this 
Chamber, including the proponents of 
H. R. 1, wishes to create an economic 
climate of lowered wage rates and re- 
duced spending power in this Nation. 
Nevertheless, I believe in the passage of 
this legislation as it is presently drawn, 
we may be taking a direct step toward 
that end. This conviction is necessarily 
based upon my intimate knowledge of the 
economy of southeastern Ohio and its 
long struggle with the tariff question. 

Likewise, the coal industry in my dis- 
trict has suffered greatly from the impor- 
tation of foreign residual fuel oil. The 
forced exodus of coal miners from our 
mining communities may be principally 
ascribed to oil imports. That such a 
process should occur has wrecked great 
personal hardship to our mine workers. 
I do not wish to minimize what this 
hardship has meant in either personal 
or economic terms. However, in an even 
larger sense, it may be calamitous, since 
our industrial strength is dependent upon 
coal to support the factories and utilities 
which are the sinews of America’s mili- 
tary might. Should we have need to mo- 
bilize our economic forces, the closed 
mines and the decimation of our groups 
of skilled workers will constitute a prob- 
lem of paramount gravity. 

It has been alarming to me to hear 
the theory advanced that by some proc- 
ess of planned economic osmosis, work- 
ers in plants displaced by competition 
from abroad will be absorbed in other 
industries in other communities. It is 
even suggested that the Federal Govern- 
ment might lend assistance in this proc- 
ess. In other words, it is envisioned that 
the full exercise of the authority granted 
in this bill could create a situation akin 
to a gigantic chess game in which many 
of our established industrial facilities 
and the people and communities which 
depend upon them could be the pawns. 
This kind of State control through the 
creation of economic conditions necessi- 
tating it would be repugnant to me. If 
it is now believed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must minister to great domestic 
ills created by our tariff policy, then it 
would seem to me that our tariff policy 
itself must receive greater study. I be- 
lieve the Congress should eliminate the 
necessity for such contrived largesse 
through the enactment of legislation 
which will protect and enforce our do- 
mestic and industrial strength on which 
the freedom of so much of the world 
has been dependent for almost two dec- 
ades. Our policies must stimulate the 
prosperity of the free world, but let us 
not forget that it is America’s industrial 
arsenal which has defeated tyranny in 
two world wars and stands today as the 
ultimate bastion of world security 
against Communist aggression. 

Certainly, tariffs can be reduced in 
many instances without harming do- 
mestic producers. When this may be 
accomplished, I wholeheartedly favor 
such action in the belief that barriers to 
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trade among nations should be elimi- 
nated whenever possible. Yet, I cannot 
favor congressional authorization of any 
measure which will reduce American 
economic strength. 

Mr. Chairman, I have received a great 
volume of communications from the peo- 
ple of the 15th district expressing their 
opposition to H. R. 1. These messages 
represent the concern of the operators of 
industrial and commercial enterprises, 
labor organization, and private citizens 
who recognize the threat this legislation 
poses. In conclusion, I wish to submit a 
petition signed by more than 1,000 men 
and women in the 15th district express- 
ing this concern. This petition reads as 
follows: 

To Hon. JOHN E. HENDERSON, 
Representative from Ohio. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is currently considering a measure to extend 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and 
permit reduction of tariff restrictions on pot- 
tery, glass. and residual oil; and 

Whereas the manufacture of pottery and 
glass is a very vital source of income in south- 
eastern Ohio, as well as the source of mil- 
lions of dollars in revenue for the Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas the existing low tariff has already 
proven most disastrous to the economy of 
Roseville, Crooksville, Cambridge, Newark, 
Lancaster, and other pottery communities 
in this section; and, 

Whereas any further reduction of this 
tariff would spell utter ruin for pottery and 
glass industries, as they cannot compete on 
a free-trade basis with countries producing 
pottery and glass who pay a wage of less than 
one-fourth of the American standard. 

Therefore, we the undersigned (1) pottery 
and glass manufacturers and employees. 
(2) suppliers, transportation companies, 
wholesale and retail dealers, jobbers, and 
their salesmen and employees, all incident to 
the manufacture and sale thereof. (3) 
tradespeople and employees, whose income 
and livelihood is dependent thereon. (4) 
property owners, taxpayers, and all others 
who would suffer untold loss from the ruin 
of the principal industry in this section of 
Ohio, do hereby humbly petition you, our 
representatives to heartily oppose this meas- 
ure, and thus preserve these American indus- 
tries for the American people. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bass]. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Chairman, in my careful study of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s proposal to extend the 
Reciprocal Trade Act, and its probable 
impact upon the economy of New Hamp- 
shire and New England, I have been 
much disturbed by the harm this bill 
could cause our textile industry, should 
textile tariffs be further lowered. This 
industry with all its related products is 
the second most important manufactur- 
ing industry in New Hampshire. Re- 
cently it has been facing serious problems 
of adjustment and is currently in a de- 
pressed condition. Itis important to the 
economic health and prosperity of New 
Hampshire that everything possible be 
done to prevent further decline in this 
important business. A further general 
reduction in tariffs on textiles might well 
cause a substantial increase in textile im- 
ports, particularly from those countries 
such as Japan whose wage rates are only 
a fraction of our own. This would make 
for even more intensified competition 
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and might well be the straw to break the 
camel's back of our New Hampshire tex- 
tile industry. 

With this in mind, I have been in direct 
contact with the White House for the 
past month to obtain reassurances from 
the President and his advisers that they 
are aware of this problem as it peculiarly 
affects our textile business, and further 
that tariffs on textile products will not be 
further lowered. 

I have had frequent conferences with 
Dr. Hauge, the President’s economic 
adviser, Sherman Adams, and others. I 
have written the President directly on 
this problem asking such assurance, I 
have been definitely advised that the 
President is well aware of the textile 
problem as it relates to foreign competi- 
tion, and that he will not further lower 
tariffs, should the Reciprocal Trade Act 
be extended. With this assurance and 
with this knowledge that our textile in- 
dustry in New Hampshire and New Eng- 
land will thus be adequately protected, I 
can in good conscience support H. R. 1 as 
amended by the committee. This is 
probably the most important part of 
President Eisenhower’s whole program. 
I am in agreement with the basic objec- 
tives and purposes behind this bill, pro- 
viding as it does for moderate, gradual, 
and selective reductions on certain tariffs 
on a reciprocal basis only. We must 
maintain and expand our foreign trade 
for many reasons vital to the security 
and prosperity of this country. 

First. Unless we help keep the econ- 
omies of our friends abroad strong and 
healthy, their will and ability to resist 
Communist aggression will be seriously 
impaired. For instance, if we deny Ja- 
pan the right to trade with us, she has 
no recourse but to turn to China and 
Russia for trade in order to survive. 

Second. Our own economy and pros- 
perity to a large extent depends on our 
export business. Approximately 4,500,- 
000 people in this country have jobs that 
depend directly or indirectly on our ex- 
ports. But this is a 2-way street. Un- 
less we enable these countries to obtain 
dollars by allowing them to sell their 
goods to this country, they cannot buy 
our exports. The alternative is to con- 
tinue huge sums of money for foreign 
aid, which no one advocates. 

Third. Agriculture in particular is very 
dependent on exporting its surplus prod- 
ucts. In New Hampshire our egg, 
poultry, and milk products are in surplus 
and must find a market abroad. New 
Hampshire agriculture has a vital stake 
in this bill. 

Fourth. Even our textile industry has 
a big interest in our exports. Actually 
we export far more textile products than 
are imported. For example 1952 and 
1953 exports of cotton cloth were about 
4 times imports. 

Fifth. Nor should we forget the con- 
sumer who is too often forgotten. By 
expanding our foreign trade the con- 
sumer benefits in not having to pay high 
prices for those products otherwise pro- 
tected by trade barriers eliminating 
competition from abroad. Competition 
is generally a healthy thing in our free 


economy. 


For these reasons very briefly stated, 
and with assurance that the President is 
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aware of the textile situation and will 
not further lower textile tariffs, I am sup- 
porting H. R. 1 and will vote against the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEARNEY]. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to speak to you this morning on 
behalf of three divisions of the glove in- 
dustry, namely, the leather dress-glove 
industry, the fabric dress-glove industry, 
and the knitwool glove and mitten in- 
dustry, all of which are located in my 
district and, for the most part, are con- 
centrated in the county of Fulton, New 
York State. 

The fine leather dress-glove industry 
is largely confined to the Fulton County 
area, where practically 100 percent of 
ladies’ leather dress gloves are manu- 
factured, as well as about 50 percent of 
men’s dress gloves. 

Supporting this industry in this same 
area we have tanners who process raw 
skins into finished leather, all of which 
goes into the manufacture of gloves. 
Besides this, we have other industries, 
such as box and thread manufacturers, 
and many others who are solely depend- 
ent on the glove industry for their busi- 
ness. 

In the Fulton County area we have bet- 
ter than 6,500 workers who devote their 
entire time to the manufacture of gloves, 
and who are dependent upon this indus- 
try for their livelihood. 

The problem of the leather-glove in- 
dustry has been one of imports ever 
since its inception; and, from year to 
year, it has never known where its source 
of competition would be. 

Back in 1934, France was the principal 
supplier, only to be driven out of the 
market by a lower-cost producing coun- 
try, Czechoslovakia, 

Since the war new countries have come 
forth; and today we have Italy, France, 
and Germany, all competing in the do- 
mestic market with our American manu- 
facturers. 

Glove manufacturers have never 
scorned the idea of sharing a portion of 
their market with foreign sources, and 
the nature of the business is such that 
it lends itself to good, healthy competi- 
tion. On the other hand, we are aware 
of the fact that wage rates in the glove- 
producing areas of this country are al- 
most five times higher than those of 
foreign producers, 

To expect us in a handicraft industry 
to be five times more efficient than our 
foreign competitors is to expect the im- 
possible, and is a goal that can never be 
attained. 

It is the hand labor in the manufac- 
ture of a fine dress glove that gives it its 
value and prestige characteristics; and 


no one as yet has found a way to handle 


the skin of an animal, which varies in 
shape, size, and weight, just as the skins 
of human beings would vary, by mass- 


production methods. 


It is because of this fact that so much 


‘hand labor is involved; and, with labor 


accounting for 40 percent of the cost of 
the direct manufacture of leather gloves, 
you can well understand why we need a 
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compensatory tariff to overcome the dif- 
ference in the wage structure. 

The same situation is true in tan- 
neries. Glove leathers in foreign coun- 
tries can be produced much cheaper 
than we can make them; and, inasmuch 
as we all buy in the same markets and 
have access to the same raw materials, it 
is this differential in labor rates that 
injures the earning power of manufac- 
turers and depresses wage rates. 

I would like to point out here that the 
leather-glove industry, as a whole, is a 
large international trader, purchasing 
over 90 percent of its raw materials from 
foreign sources, and 100 percent of its 
raw materials for fine leather dress 
gloves from foreign countries. 

I ask you to visualize for a minute 
communities such as the cities of Glov- 
ersville and Johnstown, N. Y., where we 
have approximately 37,000 citizens; and 
almost every one of them dependent in 
one way or another on the fortunes of 
the leather-glove industry. You can 
well understand why I am so concerned 
about H. R. 1, which contemplates fur- 
ther reductions in our tariff rates over a 
period of the next 3 years. 

For the most part the industry is made 
up of small units, located strategically 
throughout the cities and the county of 
Fulton, with each area depending on the 
local factories for their work. 

Labor and management are constantly 
in a state of uncertainty, due to the fact 
that neither one knows from month to 
month just what foreign countries are 
going to do to their production, and la- 
bor never knows what they are going to 
do to employment. The result is that 
management never dares to take upon 
itself a forward planning program, and 
a worker is never sure just how many 
weeks of employment he is going to get 
from year to year. 

It is time, in my opinion, for Congress 
to permit these industries to survive 
which so well typify the American way 
of life, and which have made such great 
contributions not only to the local econ- 
omy, but to the national economy as 
well. 

The glove industry was called upon 
during the war years to meet super- 
human demands and to develop special- 
ized gloves for every branch of our serv- 
ices. What a ridiculous position we 
would place ourselves in if we were to 
continue building planes, guided mis- 
-siles, and so forth, and not be able to 
provide the men with the hand covering 
so necessary to give them maneuver- 
ability. 

It has been called to my attention 
time and time again how foreign coun- 
tries get around our tariff rates, and the 
many abuses that are taking place today 
without the proper authorities taking 
action against them. 

In the same Fulton County area which 
we have mentioned, we have developed 
since 1945 another branch of the glove 
industry, namely, the manufacture of 
fabric gloves. Today this industry is 
being jeopardized by having one portion 
of its production cut 50 percent, and that 
is the manufacture of gloves made from 
synthetic fabrics. At the same time, our 
negotiators are considering further re- 
ductions on cotton-fabric gloves. 
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This industry is new to our commu- 
nity and asks nothing but a chance to 
survive; but nothing puts a damper on 
expansion more than the possible threat 
of being put in deathly competition not 
only with European countries, but with 
the lowest wage-earning country of 
them all, Japan. 

It is well known to this committee that 
our living and wage standards are the 
highest in the world; and to expect us 
to compete with the low standard coun- 
tries that exist in the Orient, where they 
admit paying less than 12 cents an hour, 
will place our industries in a hopeless 
position. 

In the city of Amsterdam, N. Y., the 
home of the carpet industry, in my dis- 
trict, the 32d District of New York, the 
industry is practically at a standstill. 
Since the hearings were first scheduled 
on H. R. 1, from the city of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., alone, I have received approxi- 
mately 4,000 letters and cards protesting 
the passage of the bill. In addition to 
these, a petition was forwarded to Wash- 
ington signed by 16,000 residents of the 
county of Montgomery, N. Y., of which 
Amsterdam is the principal city. 

The carpet industry is on a par com- 
pared with the leather-glove industry 
and the knit-glove industry as far as 
competition with foreign-made products 
is concerned. Under the present con- 
ditions, under present laws, American 
men and wemen cannot be kept at work. 
This is why I am opposed to the passage 
of this bill. I understand that today 
there are approximately 4,000 people out 
of work in the city of Amsterdam, N. Y. 

The knit handwear industry was 
founded in my constituency late in the 
last century. It prospered until the 
mid 1930's. Oriental competition 
stepped in and pressed it to the wall. 
It was granted relief under the flexible 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930. The 
relief was nullified by the import frater- 
nity, but the industry sustained itself by 
virtue of the then consumer boycott of 
Japanese goods resulting from the China 
invasion, which tempered the volume of 
imports. 

Following World War II, the knit 
handwear industry, with typical Ameri- 
can initiative, improved its product, for 
which it attained greater consumer ac- 
ceptance and a wider market. However, 
American initiative, know-how, and 
greater efficiency were not enough to 
maintain the industry’s position in the 
market, once Japanese imports reap- 
peared, starting in 1948. 

By 1950, unemployment was wide- 
spread, and the early demise of the in- 
dustry was averted by the sudden out- 
break of Korean hostilities. The in- 
dustry then became heavily engaged in 
the production of military handwear, 
and orders for civilian merchandise 
suddenly came to life from distributors 
who feared their import resources might 
be cut off. 

Nevertheless, knit glove imports 
mounted each year, steadily preempting 
more and more of the market at the ex- 
pense of American labor, until last year 
more companies went out of business and 
more people were unemployed than at 
any time in the history of the industry. 
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The prospects for the future are even 
worse. Obviously, the need is for great- 
er, rather than less, tariff protection. I 
doubt, in such conditions as this, whether 
even tariff rate increases would offset the 
inequities between American and orien- 
tal wages. I am positive that only a 
quota, equitably arrived at, may be the 
answer—such as is provided in the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951. 

My deep concern for the knit hand- 
wear industry is keenly augmented by 
one cardinal consideration which tran- 
scends the social and economic factors 
in such a case. That is the importance 
of this industry to our national welfare. 

Two major products of this industry 
are listed as critical items by the Quar- 
termaster General of the Army: Glove 
inserts, wool, and mitten inserts, wool, 
which rank Nos. 5 and 11, respectively, 
on the Quartermaster’s list of essential 
cold-weather clothing for class A troops 
who habitually operate in the forward 
lines. Only this industry makes those 
two essential items. No other substitute 
items are available to take their place. 

It is a matter of public record that this 
industry is suffering an economic hem- 
orrhage due to inadequate tariff protec- 
tion. I leave it to your better judgment 
whether this or any similar industry is 
worth maintaining as part of the eco- 
nomic life of this Nation. By one means 
or another, I submit respectfully, its case 
should be given the most serious con- 
sideration in the consideration of this 
bill, which I oppose. 

Surely, in view of the economic condi- 
tions existing in the 32d Congressional 
District of New York, which I have the 
honor to represent, no one in his right 
mind could expect that Representative 
to support H. R. 1. 

In the city of Schenectady, just to give 
you a further indication of our economic 
conditions, let me say to you that the big 
American Locomotive plant is practically 
closed, with 9,000 American working men 
and women out of work, and the General 
Electric plant has laid off many workers. 

I ask that the bill be defeated. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, there is 
probably very little new that can be said 
about this proposed legislation from the 
debates that we have heard in the past. 
There is one thing that I find that is 
somewhat new. We find the proponents 
of this legislation at this time suggesting 
that it is the legislation of a very distin- 
guished and very great President of 
the United States. In the past when we 
have heard debates on this subject, the 
debate on the other side has apparently 
been the eulogy of a very distinguished 
former Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. 
Mr. Chairman, so far as I am concerned 


‘you cennot change a product or its 


quality by changing the label on the 
package. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 1, the extension 
of the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram, is a violation of constitutional 
principle as well as of common sense 
economics. I am opposed to this meas- 
ure, as I have been to the preceding 
measures that established and continued 
the trade agreements program. 
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The authority to levy duties and col- 
lect tariffs is granted to the Congress in 
the Constitution. Section 8, article 1, 
states: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. 


It is, in my opinion, a violation of the 
Constitution for Congress to delegate this 
authority to any other branch of gov- 
ernment or individual. 

Congress has abdicated its authority 
and responsibility in many ways during 
the past 20 years, and in every instance 
the difficulties that have followed upon 
the act have served to demonstrate once 
again the wisdom of those men who, with 
divine inspiration, conceived the great 
document upon which our Government 
rests. 

The grant of authority to the Presi- 
dent to establish the conditions of in- 
ternational trade was wrong constitu- 
tionally, and experience proves that it 
was wrong economically as well. 

It is wrong economically because it 
ignores the economics of international 
trade. It seeks to make international 
trade an appendage of the political re- 
lationships between countries, and it 
gives the diplomats life-and-death con- 
trol over American industries and jobs 
while they pursue what, to them, are 
more important questions of national 
advantage. 

We are living in an era when Ameri- 
cans seems to feel that they must in 
some way atone for the energy of their 
ancestors and the natural resources 
which together have given us a pre- 
eminence among nations. We atone by 
giving away billions of dollars worth of 
our resources—and now, when only the 
diplomats are still in favor of this cash 
giveaway—we are asked to subject our- 
selves to another sort of giveaway—a 
giveaway of jobs and investment by per- 
mitting unlimited competition with our 
own products. It is said that we must 
take the lead in establishing a closer un- 
derstanding—a mutual good feeling— 
and that to do so, we must bolster the 
economies of foreign nations. We must 
make them more nearly our economic 
equals. 

This is a fine and generous approach 
to international affairs. And we have 
come a surprising long way toward the 
objective. I do not believe we have had 
our money’s worth from the $57 billion 
in grants and credits we have lavished 
upon former foe and friend alike since 
June 1, 1945. 

We cannot argue with the statistics 
that show their amazing economic re- 
covery. In every major industry the 
nations that received our aid are pro- 
ducing at rates far greater than they 
ever achieved before World War II. 
Agricultural production also has ad- 
vanced to levels never reached before or 
during the war. The economic recov- 
ery of Europe, due in large measure to 
our assistance, is an accomplished fact. 
I append hereto a chart showing this 
progress. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that these nations—if they abandon 
internal bickering—if they establish 
sound domestic economic policies—if 
they work hard—can continue their 
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progress without further assistance 
from us. 

Certain of our internationalists, recog- 
nizing that it is politically impossible 
to continue the aid program, succeeded 
in selling the slogan Trade, not aid.” 

Americans—overburdened with debts 
and taxes—assumed to give away $50 
billion in 10 years—found an appealing 
note in the suggestion that by encour- 
aging trade we could dispense with the 
aid. Few stopped to consider that we 
should and would dispense with aid in 
any case. The quid pro quo idea caught 
their fancies. 

This was not the case in the hundreds 
of American communities where the 
damage done by former trade conces- 
sions are apparent. Here the reaction 
has been different. 

Here there are people out of work, fac- 
tories closed, investments lost, because 
the fatuous policy of the free traders is 
destroying American enterprise, and in 
these communities we can find two reac- 
tions. 

The first: Continue aid if necessary 
because aid is a debt upon all the Ameri- 
can people, as the expense of any for- 
eign policy should be, rather than a 
penalty on those whose products are in 
competition with cheap imports. 

The second: Bitter rejection of both 
programs and a suggestion that the pol- 
icy of our country must deal first with 
the welfare and prosperity of our own 
people. 

If your job is gone, if your invest- 
ments are lost, if the principal industry 
of your small town is out of business—if 
this occurs and seeking the reason, you 
are told by an official of the United States 
that it was necessary because America 
must encourage imports of a foreign 
competitor, some bitterness surely is ex- 
cusable. 

If, in addition, the representative of 
your State Department, a servant of your 
Government paid by the taxes you will 
no longer be able to pay, tells you it hap- 
pened because you are an inefficient pro- 
ducer, bitterness is a mild reaction. 

This is going on in America. As a re- 
sult of 20 years of State Department and 
Executive interference with our tariff 
program, factories and shops are clos- 
ing, jobs have vanished, investments are 
worthless, and many a small industrial 
city is left without support. 

The representatives of these industries 
trooped before the Ways and Means 
Committee, along with representatives 
of other industries that are just begin- 
ning to see the handwriting on the wall. 
The mail of every Member of this House 
has contained factual examples of small 
American businesses in dire distress, or 
out of business, because they were 
stripped of the protection they are en- 
titled to have from their own Govern- 
ment. 

Read the list of industries adversely 
affected by cheap imports under the 
trade agreement program. Consider the 
farmers whose products are being forced 
into the surplus commodity cellars of 
our Government because the diplomats 
want to encourage competitive imports. 
There are few men in this House who 
cannot find a producer back home who is 
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economically distressed by reason of this 
program. 

The most distressing aspect of the sit- 
uation is that this list grows longer each 
year. Depression and war-inspired mar- 
kets disturbing the normal order, con- 
cealed for long years the full import of 
free trade. The first 15 years of the 
reciprocal trade agreement program, a 
period of abnormal world conditions, 
postponed the effects of reduced tariffs 
and inadequate protection. But, as time 
goes on, and as the recipients of our aid 
grow in economic capability, the damage 
to our own producers is becoming greater 
and more apparent. We are beginning 
to realize the full extent of the sacrifice 
we are asked to make in the name of free 
trade. 

This is the sacrifice that we are mak- 
ing and continue to make each time we 
ignore the Constitution. No true and 
devout Christian will attempt to live his 
life outside the precepts of the Holy 
Bible. No true and patriotic American 
will attempt to preserve the liberties and 
freedoms of this Nation while violating 
and ignoring the Constitution. 

Every man here knows what has hap- 
pened to the price of eggs in the face of 
Canadian imports. Eggs are produced in 
every county in America, and almost 
everywhere they are the pin money of 
the farm wife. Eggs are one of the many 
commodities that have been stripped of 
protection by reciprocal trade agree- 
ment. Imports of eggs during the past 
several months have been a factor in 
driving the price down to a point where 
American farmers can ill afford to con- 
tinue their production. 

Our coal and oil industries similarly 
are victims of imports encouraged in the 
name of good-neighbor relations. For- 
eign dumping has cut production of 
oil in my own State of Ohio—it has in- 
hibited the development of the vast new 
oilfields in North Dakota and Mon- 
tana—and it has thrown thousands of 
coal mine workers out of work all over 
the Nation. Yet we are told that this 
is less important than the policy of 
maintaining good relations with Vene- 
zuela. 

Metal mines all over America are 
closed. I believe there is not a single 
mercury producer in operation in this 
country today. Lead and zinc, copper 
and manganese are in dire straits. Sub- 
sidy programs are proposed to keep a 
bare minimum of these mines in opera- 
tion against the day when their produc- 
tion may mean the difference between 
victory and defeat if the cold war be- 
comes hot. The simpler, the cheaper, 
the natural solution, as the Tariff Com- 
mission recommended in fact—in the 
case of lead and zinc—would be the im- 
position of a reasonable duty upon 
imports. 

I have copies of the testimony pre- 
sented to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by the pottery industry. This is 
an industry that comes close to home 
for me. Yet, I read that 86 percent of 
the china tableware purchased in the 
United States is imported and that the 
domestic pottery industry has changed 
from a profitable enterprise in 1948 to a 
losing business in 1954, with many fac- 
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tories closed and men out of work. It 
is interesting to note that nine separate 
reductions have been made in the duties 
upon china tableware since Congress 
abdicated its authority over tariffs and 
authorized the negotiation of executive 
trade agreements. 

An interesting letter was received from 
the manufacturers of shears and scissors. 
Apparently this industry is just waking 
to the full import of trade agreements. 
We were furnished with copies of letters 
dated last October and November from 
the sales manager of a scissors firm who 
has just learned that Macy's in New 
York is able to sell foreign scissors at 
prices one-half or less than the minimum 
price he can offer. This industry is on 
the rocks. It is very nearly lost. 

Needle files. Perhaps there are some 
who will think that needle files are not 
important. But here is another Amer- 
ican industry that employs American 
men and women and that contributes to 
State, county, and Federal tax revenues. 
Last fall the United States Navy placed 
invitations to bid on 19,440 sets of 5 - 
inch No. 2 needle files. The lowest 
American bid was $4.45 per set. The 
contract was awarded to a British firm 
bidding $1.85. This sale directly affects 
workingmen in my district. They can- 
not makes the files at a profit even at 
the $4.45 figure. Are they to be sacri- 
ficed and their tax dollars spent to im- 
port competitive British products? 
Under present Executive orders, that is 
the only outlook they have. 

I am in receipt of a very clear and 
concise statement of the plight of an- 
other American industry, from Mr. Rob- 
ert G. Patterson, vice president in charge 
of sales for the Lamson & Sessions Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of 
bolts and nuts, which I include as part 
of my remarks: 

Hon. FRANK T. Bow, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Operating three plants in Ohio 
as we do, the writer is concerned with the 
administration expressed free trade policy 
and the fact that Congress has, in effect, re- 
linquished its control of this vital problem. 
This preliminary statement is made in con- 
nection with the bolt, nut, headed, and 
threaded products we produce. 

Export of our products, except in emer- 
gencies, has never been of great importance, 
approximately 4 percent, and up until 1954 
imports were small. Lacking authentic fig- 
ures, it is impossible to define the impact 
of imports to our industry. However, the 
following figures would prove of interest and 
point up the possible dangers of unrestricted 
importations, 

Foreign bolt and nut products are now 
made on equipment equal to that of United 
States of America producers at wage rates 
approximating the amount per day we pay 
for 2 hours. Our finished product required 
in 1954 51.4 hours per ton produced, thus 
each ton of imported product reduced the 
work for industry employees by 1.28 weeks. 

For the week ending January 5, 1955 the 
Import Bulletin of the New York Journal of 
Commerce reported imports of our industry 
products from Austria, Belgium, England, 
Germany, Holland, Japan, Switzerland, and 
Sweden. The exact weight is not obtainable, 
but using our average container weight on 
the reported containers, we find an imposing 
figure. The developed figures in the week 
ending January 5 show products amounting 
to 444.16 weeks of American production or a 
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full year of employment for 8.88 men or 
women. A continuing import rate of like 
proportion would mean 444 less employees in 
our industry. 

The State Department would, no doubt, 
consider these figures insignificant, but our 
industry is relatively small. Using only 2 
percent of the United States of America steel 
production, there probably are not over 
25,000 people employed in the industry. If 
these workers in our industry would be re- 
duced by 17.7 percent—for safety let's call 
it 10 percent—such a figure applied to em- 
ployed personnel in this country would be 
a severe jolt to the much discussed unem- 
ployment figures. 

The writer does not have a patent answer 
to the problem discussed herein. Tariffs 
cannot be adjusted to meet the growing 
problem, but certainly some equitable limi- 
tation of allowed imports on a percentage 
basis could be applied. No doubt some other 
industries are threatened in a similar man- 
ner and it would, therefore, appear that 
Congress should take a realistic viewpoint 
toward the overall subject leading to recov- 
ery of lost powers and establishing suitable 
controls, 

I would like to register violent opposition 
to H. R. 1 now under consideration by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 

Respectfully submitted. 

ROBERT G. PATTERSON, 
Vice President, Sales. 


Here is a case history by a sound and 
conservative executive, showing exactly 
what free trade means in terms of pros- 
pective unemployment. 

The sponsors of the reciprocal trade 
agreement program do not deny these 
facts. Some of them, of course, com- 
plain that the American victims of free 
trade are inefficient producers who 
should either improve or turn to other 
fields of endeavor. Others have gone so 
far as to develop proposed programs for 
the relief of distressed American pro- 
ducers. Such programs include Federal 
aid to relocate workers, Federal training 
courses to give them new skills, Federal 
loans to industry to convert to other 
products. In other words, the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall set about 
to destroy certain industries and then 
spend Federal funds to alleviate the dis- 
tress. Can anything be more ridiculous? 

Apparently certain industries have al- 
ready been judged and found eligible for 
destruction. Pottery is one. Hand tools 
are another. 

Whoever it is in the State Department 
who has this heady responsibility has de- 
termined that it is more important to be 
friendly with the Japanese potters than 
to maintain American industry—more 
desirable to have amicable relation- 
ships with German tool makers than to 
keep a thriving American business alive. 

Oh, what power the Congress has given 
this arbiter of the fate of American 
business. Picture his deliberations; con- 
sider his vast authority; gaze with awe 
upon the functionary who can say that 
the American textile industry is ineffi- 
cient—it must be sacrificed—off with its 
head. 

Some may say that we do not have 
protection in the escape clause and peril- 
point provisions of the law. What flimsy 
excuses for the protection this Govern- 
ment owes itself and its citizens. 

Consider that of 59 escape-clause pro- 
ceedings, only 15 have resulted in de- 
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cisions favorable to American industry, 
and in 10 of these the President has seen 
fit to override the advice of the experts 
in favor of the foreign producers. What 
protection is this that relies upon the 
verdict of one man? It is no protection 
at all. 

I know that some of our people have 
been sold the free-trade bill of goods on 
the basis that it means lower prices for 
consumers. Completely ignoring the loss 
of jobs, of taxes, and of other advantages 
that result from local industry, people 
are led to believe that if they can buy 
Japan’s pottery cheaper than our own, 
for example, that is to their advantage. 

These arguments are heard time and 
again in relation to every commodity 
about which a question is raised. One 
sometimes wonders who will be left to 
buy the imports, when free trade is an 
accomplished fact and we find that 
cheap labor and lower taxes all over the 
world have put all American industry 
out of business. 

Even before that may come to pass, 
American consumers may learn a hard 
lesson about prices and the friendliness 
of foreign nations. We almost learned it 
a few years ago when, with a withering 
wool industry, the victim of cheap im- 
ports, we found the British Common- 
wealth holding a virtual monopoly of 
the world’s wool supply. Acting in uni- 
son through the empire pool, the British 
were then in a position to destroy our 
wool industry, and thereafter to set the 
world price at whatever figure they 
chose. 

Do you suppose we would realize low 
prices on wool if we had none of our 
own? Do you suppose the foreign trad- 
ers would be gracious and lenient and 
sell it to us for whatever price we might 
offer? Or do you think, as I do, that the 
end result of dependence upon any for- 
eign source without competitive home 
industry will mean soaring prices and 
far greater cost to all of us. If for no 
other reason than to maintain a degree 
of independence and self-sufficiency, we 
need protective tariffs for our producers, 

Others have been sold the free-trade 
bill of goods on the false impression that 
the United States is a high-tariff coun- 
try and that we are the obstacle to great- 
er exchange between nations, This is a 
completely falacious ideal. 

We are now a low-tariff nation. 
Thirty-five of the forty-three principal 
trading nations have higher tariffs than 
we. Not only do other nations of the 
world have higher tariffs, they have a 
great variety of impediments to trade 
ranging from internal currency manipu- 
lations to outright embargoes against 
American products. I include herewith 
a list of the products which are almost 
completely banned by the 17 most im- 
portant trading countries. It should be 
a revelation to some who feel that Uncle 
Sam is the evil genie of trade obstruc- 
tions. 

IMPORTANT UNITED STATES PRODUCTS, IMPORTS 
or WHICH ARE EXCLUDED OR SEVERELY RE- 
STRICTED BY THE OPERATION OF IMPORT RE- 
STRICTIONS IN CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Recent experience has been that while 

their importation from the United States is 

not specifically prohibited on a priority basis, 
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the operation of day to day import and ex- 
change quotas and/or other licensing poli- 
cies has resulted in no more than small or 
infrequent licensing of the following: 


COUNTRY AND COMMODITY 


Brazil: Assembled automobiles, textile 
fabrics, shoes, hosiery, steel files, and rasps. 

Colombia: Grains; certain dairy products; 
fruits and vegetables; certain meat products; 
certain vegetable fats and oils; sugar; cer- 
tain tobacco products; hides and skins, cer- 
tain leather products; assembled automo- 
biles over 1,240 kilograms in weight, except 
those of 4-wheel drive and except those for 
public transportation; rubber tires for ve- 
hicles, casing, except specified sizes; coal, 
except anthracite; certain textiles and tex- 
tile manufactures; certain paper products, 
certain soaps. 

Cuba: None. 

Mexico: Cellophane, powdered eggs, pow- 
dered milk, sulfonated oils. 

Venezuela: Leather footwear, 

Canada: None. 

Belgium-Luxembourg: Assembled auto- 
mobiles, nylon stockings, coal, automotive 
replacement parts, dressed leather, certain 


machine tools, certain pharmaceuticals, 
manufactured tobacco products, coated 
abrasives. 

France: Certain fresh fruits; prunes 


(dried) and raisins; typewriters; radio re- 
ceiving sets, household; vacuum cleaners; 
amateur box-type and folding cameras; mo- 
tion-picture projectors; motion-picture films 
(not exposed); dental metals, precious; me- 
chanical pencils; fountain pens; office ma- 
chine ribbons. 

Germany, Federal Republic: Coarse grains; 
flour and milling products; fruits, other 
than citrus and tropical fruits; fish and fish 
preparations; oil cake; leather; furs; wax 
and paraffine; assembled automobiles; cer- 
tain rubber articles; certain iron and steel 
products. 

Italy: Tires (inner tubes and casings). 

Netherlands: Electrical and mechanical 
refrigerators, washing and wringing ma- 
chines, cash registers, assembled automo- 
biles, used bags (jute), compressors, auto- 
mobile tires and tubes, walnuts, dried apples, 
salmon, soaps and soap powder. 

Switzerland: Trucks, nylon hosiery, parts 
for watches. 

United Kingdom: Assembled automobiles, 
typewriters, canned fruit, canned fish, fresh 
citrus fruits, small tractors, dictating ma- 
chines, 

India: Assembled automobiles; motors and 
generators of certain types; certain textile 
machinery; industrial sewing machines; cer- 
tain precision and measuring tools; dairy, 
poultry, and farming appliances, optical and 
other lenses; sheet and plate glass; electric 
bulbs and fluorescent tubes; powdered milk 
in bulk; canned fruits, vegetables and fish; 
cigars, cigarettes, and unmanufactured to- 
bacco; belt dressing, belt preservatives, and 
leather belting; coal-tar dyes, soaps. 

Japan: Luxury-type consumer goods, lux- 
ury-type food products. 

Philippines: Edible oils and fats; beer, soap, 
fresh vegetables, rubber-soled canvas shoes, 
cotton weaving yarns, certain cotton manu- 
factures, certain paper products, incandes- 
cent and fluorescent bulbs, nails. 

Union of South Africa: Canned foodstuffs, 
fruit juices, beverages, tobacco products, cer- 
tain textile manufactures, certain electrical 
manufactures, assembled automobiles, cer- 
tain glass products, rubber tires, certain 
paper products, furniture, certain leather 
manufactures. 

(Note.—The foregoing list covers the 17 
most important trading partners of the 
United States which cumulatively account 
for about 75 percent of our exports and 
imports alike.) 


Mr. Chairman, other arguments are 
used, For example, it is said we must 
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assist Japan by finding markets for her 
products. But, does this mean that we 
must find those markets in America, at 
the expense of our own industry? Are 
there not many regions of the world 
where the products of Japanese industry 
could be used, and more satisfactorily, 
than here? 

If we have a duty to Japan, let us find 
means of developing her trade in the Far 
East, in South America, in Africa—but 
let us give a measure of protection to 
our own industry—and indeed to our 
own consumers who will never really be 
satisfied with the inferior imitative prod- 
ucts of the Japanese. 

I am privileged to represent the 16th 
Congressional District of Ohio, the same 
district represented by our late presi- 
dent, William McKinley. Looking back, 
I find that many of his ideas on the sub- 
ject of tariff protection are just as valid 
today as they were in his time. The issue 
has changed but little. 

If anything, the increasing trend 
toward a higher standard of living in 
America as contrasted to the standards 
abroad has accentuated the need for pro- 
tection since McKinley made the follow- 
ing speech on the floor of this Chamber 
on May 18, 1888: 


What is a protective tariff? It is a tariff 
upon foreign imports so adjusted as to secure 
the necessary revenue, and judiciously im- 
posed upon those foreign products the like 
of which are produced at home, or the like 
of which we are capable of producing at 
home. It imposes the duty upon the com- 
peting foreign product; it makes it bear the 
burden or duty, and—as far as possible— 
luxuries only excepted, permits the non- 
competing foreign product to come in free 
of duty. Articles of common use, comfort, 
and necessity—which we cannot produce 
here—it sends to the people untaxed and free 
from customhouse exactions. 

Tea, coffee, spices and drugs are such ar- 
ticles, and under our system are upon the 
free list. It says to our foreign competitor: 
If you want to bring your merchandise here, 
your farm products here, your coal and iron 
ore, your wool, your salt, your pottery, your 
glass, your cottons and woolens—and sell 
alongside of our producers in our markets, 
we will make your product bear a duty; in 
effect, pay for the privilege of doing it. Our 
kind of tariff makes the competing foreign 
article carry the burden, draw the load, sup- 
ply the revenue; and in performing this 
essential office it encourages at the same time 
our own industries and protects our own 
people in their chosen employments. That 
is the mission and purpose of a protective 
tariff. That is what we mean to maintain, 
and any measure which will destroy it we 
shall firmly resist; and if beaten on this floor, 
we will appeal from your decision to the 
people, before whom parties and policies 
must at least be tried. 

We have free trade among ourselves 
throughout 38 States and the Territories, 
and among 60 millions of people. Absolute 
freedom of exchange within our own borders 
and among our own citizens is the law of 
the Republic. Reasonable taxation and re- 
straint upon those without is the dictate of 
enlightened patriotism and the doctrine of 
the Republican Party. 

Free trade in the United States is founded 
upon a community of equalities and rec- 
iprocities. It is like the unrestrained free- 
dom and reciprocal relations and obligations 
of a family. Here we are one country, one 
language, one allegiance, one standard of 
citizenship, one flag, one Constitution, one 
Nation, one destiny. 
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It is otherwise with foreign nations, each 
a separate organism, a’distinct and inde- 
pendent political society, organized for its 
own, to protect its own, and work out its 
own destiny. 

We deny to those foreign nations free 
trade with us upon equal terms with our 
own producers. The foreign producer has 
no right or claim to equality with our own. 
He is not amenable to our laws. There are 
resulting upon him none of the obligations 
of citizenship. He pays no taxes. He per- 
forms no civil duties—he is subject to no de- 
mands for military service. He is exempt 
from State, county and municipal obliga- 
tions. He contributes nothing to the sup- 
port, the progress and glory of the Nation. 

Why should he enjoy unrestrained equal 
privileges and profits in our markets with 
our producers, our labor and our taxpayers? 
Let the gentleman who follows me answer. 

We put a burden upon his productions— 
we discriminate against his merchandise be- 
cause he is alien to us and our interests, and 
we do it to protect our own, defend our own, 
preserve our own, who are always with us 
in adversity and prosperity, in sympathy 
and purpose, and, if necessary, in sacrifice. 

That is the principle which governs us. I 
submit it is a patriotic and righteous one, 
In our country each citizen competes with 
the other in free and unresentful rivalry— 
while with the rest of the world all are united 
and together in resisting outside competi- 
tion as we would foreign interference. 

Free foreign trade admits the foreigner to 
equal privileges with our own citizens. It 
invites the product of foreign cheap labor to 
this market in competition with the domes- 
tic product, representing higher and better 
paid labor. It results in giving our money, 
our manufacturers and our markets to other 
nations, to the injury of our labor, our trades 
people and our farmers. 

Protection keeps money, markets and 
manufacturers at home for the benefit of 
our own people. It is scarcely worth while to 
more than state the proposition that taxa- 
tion upon a foreign competing product is 
more easily paid and less burdensome than 
taxation upon the noncompeting product. 

In the latter it is always added to the for- 
eign cost and, therefore, paid by the con- 
sumer; while in the former, where the duty 
is upon the competing product, it is largely 
paid in the form of diminished profits to 
the foreign producer. It would be burden- 
some beyond endurance to collect our taxes 
from the products, professions, and labor of 
our own people. 


When McKinley made that speech, 
the Congress still retained its constitu- 
tional authority over tariffs. Constitu- 
ents whose industries were threatened 
could come to Congress and could get 
assistance and relief. This is no longer 
the case. 

We have given away our authority. 
We have deprived our constituents of 
the avenue through which they could 
get assistance. We have given our au- 
thority to the President and hedged him 
around with diplomatic advisers upon 
whom our American producers can exert 
little, if any, influence. 

What should be a matter of business 
and commerce has been turned into a 
matter of international politics and 
diplomacy. Who can be surprised that 
business suffers. 

I believe that Congress should defeat 
H. R. 1. We should regain our ancient 
and rightful authority in these matters. 
I can see plainly that if this program 
continues the day will soon come when 
so many American industries are facing 
destruction—when the devastation is so 
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widespread—that the majority here will 
have no choice but to embrace again the 
theory of protective tariffs. 

I feel that the situation today is so 
serious that the division in this House 
may be very close, indeed, between those 
who can still theorize about the advan- 
tages of friendly intercourse and those 
who are face to face with the facts of 
ruinous foreign competition. Why wait? 
Why increase and prolong the damage to 
our economy? 

We are under no obligation to perpetu- 
ate the errors of 1934. Indeed, we have 
a mandate to correct them. ‘This is our 
opportunity. The defeat of H. R. 1 
would be a great accomplishment for the 
future welfare of America. 

The European industrial production 
chart follows: 


European industrial production, 1938-531 
(Index: 1950= 100] 


1933) iors 0 1950) 1951) 1952) 1953 


— — — | | | —— 


Product; 
79 | 92 100 111 [121 | 119 
90 | 98 100 105 |107 | 106 
72 | 84 100 117 |113 | 130 
Electric power 82 | 88 100 112 }119 | 125 
Toxtiles.-...------ 90 | 80 | 89 100 {194 | 93 | i02 
Automobiles.....-- 63 | 41 | 74 100 108 [112 | 127 
Country: 
United Kingdom..| 76 | 87 | 93 100 104 [101 | 106 
France. — 83 | 90 | 98 100 111 [114 | 112 
79 | 87 100 113 [116 | 127 
55 | 79 100 |120 |128 | 139 
81 | 91 100 |104 |106 | 117 
97 | 98 100 115 |112 | 112 


Complete 1954 figures not yet available. Ist 9 months 
indicate 1954 totals exceed 1953, 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man, from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I was a 
member of the Randall Commission and 
joined in the recommendations which are 
the basis for H. R. 1. 

My particular interest was the foreign- 
aid phase of our foreign economic policy. 
There are still a number of countries that 
cannot maintain the military forces they 
are willing to raise and we think they 
should have, without military and eco- 
nomic aid. Korea and Formosa are 
examples, I want to reduce our aid as 
soon as possible without weakening those 
countries. One way is by increasing 
their trade with us and other countries 
in ways that will not hurt any of us. 

The Randall Commission met for 28 
days and made 55 specific recommenda- 
tions. A number of them are being put 
into effect without congressional action. 

Our tariff recommendations are the 
most moderate ever made by such a Com- 
mission. Certain groups in this country, 
and many foreign countries, wanted us 
to recommend elimination of the peril 
point and escape clause, saying these 
subjected would-be importers to uncer- 
tainties about their future trade. We 
recommended retention of both, to re- 
duce uncertainties for American busi- 
nesses about their future trade. 

We recognized that, as long as we have 
protective laws for wages, agriculture and 
commerce, we must retain proportionate 
tariff protection. We therefore put lim- 
its on tariff reductions such as have never 
before been included in a trade agree- 
ments extension. These suggested limits 
were accepted by the President and are 
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contained in H. R. 1. In general, 85 per- 
cent of the present rate must be retained; 
only 3 annual reductions, of 5 percent 
each, are permitted. 

The President has promised, as we rec- 
ommended, that any reductions will be 
moderate, gradual, selective, and recip- 
rocal. Now some of you may not believe 
President Eisenhower when he says that. 
I believe him. I do not believe that he 
wants to wreck our industries. I think 
he wants the power to negotiate for better 
trade practices among the free nations 
of the world, for the mutual benefit of all. 
We are not a high-tariff country, net. 
We do not use barriers to trade, such as 
quotas, embargoes, blocked currencies 
and other devices, in the way many other 
countries do. However, our foreign trade 
is so gigantic, compared with other coun- 
tries, that small adjustments in our trade 
can be very influential on the rest. Above 
all, our position of world power and lead- 
ership gives us tremendous leverage, if 
the general direction of our policy for a 
period of years is made clear. That is 
what H. R. 1 does. 

We have some industries that are being 
hurt by foreign competition now. They 
are losing some exports, and imports are 
cutting into their domestic business. I 
do not think we will help them by de- 
feating this bill. I doubt if there is any 
special trade law we can pass that will 
help them without doing more harm than 
good. Higher tariffs, quotas, or embar- 
goes might bring prompt retaliation on 
their products, on other United States 
products, by other countries. 

I think we need to leave such cases to 
the Tariff Commission and the President, 
as provided by H. R. 1. The peril point 
and escape clause will help, but a coun- 
try that believes in competition cannot 
eliminate all competition, foreign or do- 
mestic, by passing a law. 

It has been said that we have a con- 
stitutional question here. Congress has 
the power to levy taxes and tariff im- 
posts, and has exercised that power. I 
have long ago decided that the Trade 
Agreements Act, authorizing adjustments 
in tariff rates by the President and Tariff 
Commission, is constitutional. There are 
many fields of Government activity 
which have become too complex and 
complicated for Congress to regulate di- 
rectly in detail, so Congress sets up stat- 
utory standards, and delegates adminis- 
tration of details to executive agencies. 
I have heard Senators and Congressmen 
who participated in the last tariff act 
say, regardless of how they feel on recip- 
rocal trade, that never again should Con- 
gress attempt a general tariff revision 
such as Congress made in 1930, because 
the subject has become too complicated, 

In the Randall report, Senator BUSH 
and I filed a statement—page 63—as 
follows: 

We believe that in negotiating trade 
agreements, our negotiators should consider 
not only substandard and depressed wage 
levels, as described in the Commission's re- 


port, but also wage differentials, in order to 
protect American labor. 


We have got to think about our work- 
ers. But in this complex problem, we 
have got to think, not only about im- 
ports, but about our exports. Four and 
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one-third million workers are involved 
in our foreign trade, mostly on exports. 

Ohio industries export about a bil- 
lion dollars of products per year. About 
300,000 Ohio workers make their living, 
directly or indirectly, from foreign trade. 
About 70 percent are in industries whose 
export sales exceed similar imports by 
4 to 1 up to 20 to 1. About 6 percent are 
in industries, like glassware, in which 
imports exceed exports. In Franklin 
County, Ohio, my own district, workers 
in businesses and industries that profit 
from exports and imports far exceed 
those in businesses and industries hurt 
by imports. Of course, we are all part of 
the same community, the same economy, 
and whatever affects one segment affects 
another. We have to think about our 
consumers. There are 164 million of 
them in the United States. Every tariff 
rate which is effective, which holds 
prices up, is a price support we pay to 
American producers. 

On balance, I feel H. R. 1 will furnish 
as much protection as Congress can give 
to all the people of our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] has 
expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take the floor primarily to dis- 
cuss a basic amendment I proposed in 
committee to H. R. 1, the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trades Act. Unfortu- 
nately with the closed rule under which 
the House in its wisdom, or lack thereof, 
saw fit to consider this far-reaching and 
important legislation, I will not be able 
to offer this amendment for considera- 
tion of the Committee of the Whole 
House. However, I am hopeful that by 
the time this bill reaches the other body 
my amendment will be well understood 
by the Congress and the people of the 
country, and that the other body will 
adopt this amendment. I am hopeful by 
this time the executive branch of the 
Government will begin to understand 
this amendment and adopt its principle 
and help instead of hinder its passage. 
If this happens, then it is important that 
the Members of the House know what 
the amendment is, so that if it is part of 
the conference report, they will be aware 
of what they will be called to vote upon. 

Before I proceed to the amendment 
itself I want to discuss briefly some of 
the procedures that have been used in 
considering H. R. 1 in the House Ways 
and Means Committee and here on the 
floor of the House. I dislike the task of 
criticizing my own committee for the 
procedures it has followed, but if such 
procedure is improper and not conducive 
to good legislation, as I believe is the 
case, it will be only corrected in the fu- 
ture if it is pointed up in the present. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee finished lengthy and rather exhaus- 
tive hearings on H. R. 1 at 7:30 p. m., 
Monday, February 7, 1955. On Tuesday, 
the chairman of the committee called an 
executive session of the committee and, 
without explaining his program, pro- 
ceeded to start reading the bill for 
explanation. On Tuesday, February 8, 
1955, the House had on the floor for 
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passage one of the most important bills 
of this session, the extension of the Se- 
lective Service Act. I was deeply inter- 
ested in this piece of legislation and felt 
as a Member of Congress I should be on 
the floor to follow it. In spite of the sug- 
gestion that the committee suspend its 
executive session during the House ses- 
sion the chairman announced that not 
only was it his intention to not suspend 
but that he fully expected to have the 
bill passed out of committee by Wednes- 
day evening. As most Members will re- 
call, the House and Senate were to be in 
a period of agreed recess from Wednes- 
day, February 9, to February 16, so that 
the Republican Members could fulfill 
their commitments to speak around the 
country at Lincoln Day observances in 
accordance with custom and tradition. 
The bill was rushed through and passed 
out on Thursday. 

There was no reason for rushing the 
passage of H. R. 1 without full considera- 
tion by the committee. The Reciprocal 
Trade Act has several months left before 
expiration and even an interim period 
between extensions has no actual effect. 
There could not possibly be proper con- 
sideration without the Members having 
the opportunity of reviewing the hear- 
ings and in particular reviewing the 
statements that were to be supplied for 
the hearing by various members of the 
administration as requested by members 
of the committee at the time these ad- 
ministration spokesmen testified. I had 
requested considerable additional data 
from the various Cabinet officers and 
other high administrative officials about 
important details of the administration 
of the Reciprocal Trade Act and how it 
had operated over a period of time. The 
hearings will show the type of informa- 
tion I requested and the value of the in- 
formation that was so supplied. Yet 
this information was of no possible value 
to the commitee in its executive session 
because of this undue haste. 

Furthermore, without proper notifica- 
tion to the members of the committee 
of what the procedure was to be in mark- 
ing up the bill, many members, myself 
included, were not ready with amend- 
ments they had in mind. I had intended 
discussing the amendment I did offer 
and the one which I will discuss here 
today with the proper officials in the 
executive department, but due to the 
shortage of time I had no opportunity 
to do so. 

I want to call the Members’ attention 
to the data contained in the commit- 
tee’s report from pages 36 to 86 under 
the heading “Appendixes.” This data 
is important data which should have 
been available to the committee before 
we began questioning the administra- 
tion witnesses so that we could ask ques- 
tions concerning it. The first I, and I 
believe any member of the committee, 
saw of this data was when we read the 
committee report along with the other 
Members of the Congress. However, this 
data placed in the report carries the im- 
plication that it was matter considered 
by the committee and about which the 
committee asked questions of the ad- 
ministration witnesses. As a matter of 
fact, it was just this type of informa- 
tion I asked to be provided by the ad- 
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ministration witnesses because their 
statements before the committee were 
couched in the most general terms with 
little or no specific information. Hav- 
ing to ask the witnesses to supply the 
information later, of course, prevented 
the members from interrogating the wit- 
nesses about the accuracy or meaning 
of the information. Certainly the data 
in the appendix was never subjected to 
scrutiny nor questioning by the commit- 
tee. 

There have been considered state- 
ments made to the effect that the Ran- 
dall Commission study and report was 
not so much a study as it was a pro- 
cedure to bring together such evidence 
as might be available to support the 
preconceived notions of the majority of 
the Commission. Having read the Ran- 
dall Commission report carefully and 
what testimony was available, I regret- 
fully come to the conclusion that these 
charges are well founded. I say regret- 
fully because I have the highest regard 
for the individual members of this Com- 
mission and I am convinced of their sin- 
cerity and their profound belief that 
they are acting in the best interests of 
our country. However, I am convinced 
that the best interests of our country 
are only served by fairly and honestly 
studying the issues of the day and by 
not reaching conclusions before studies 
are made. Certainly the best interests 
are not served by a commission directed 
to make a study and report when it fails 
to do so. 

I mention the Randall Commission 
study and report because the identical 
pattern has been followed by the Ways 
and Means Committee in its hearings and 
executive sessions on H. R. 1. It is im- 
portant that the Members of this Con- 
gress, to whom we as a committee are 
responsible, know that we as a commit- 
tee did not make a real study of these 
problems. The approach was one of pre- 
conceived notions and the hearings, as 
nearly as I can judge, were mere window 
dressing so that the majority of the com- 
mittee could state that everyone who 
wanted to be heard was heard. But, my 
colleagues, it is no hearing if the ears are 
deaf, it is no executive session writing 
up the bill if you have to spend your 
efforts trying to persuade 13 proxies in- 
stead of 13 colleagues present and paying 
attention to the language of the bill. 

There is a deadening and dangerous 
attitude in the Government here in 
Washington which has us go through the 
motions of the constitutional legislative 
process when what truly has occurred is 
that a very small group of persons in the 
Executive Department have already 
made the decisions and written the legis- 
lation. We are then just going through 
the formalities or the ritual, if you please, 
of a Republican society. 

What, indeed, was the purpose of the 
closed rule? Was it indeed as the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] said, 
when he stepped down from the Speaker's 
chair to exercise his prerogative as a 
Member to discuss the issue, because it 
was traditional and necessary to have a 
closed rule on a piece of legislation like 
H.R.1? I respectfully disagree with the 
gentleman from Texas. It is true that 
tax legislation and tariff legislation have 
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come out under closed rules and, much 
as I dislike closed rules, there is reason 
and understanding behind this tradition. 
The gentleman from Texas gave the 
reasoning—it is to prevent logrolling. 
Bitter experiences in the long ago past 
when taxes or tariffs came out under 
open rules were called to our attention. 
But, my colleagues, the Reciprocal Trade 
Act is not tariff legislation in the true 
sense of the word. It is procedural legis- 
lation setting up the manner in which 
tariffs are to be written. It is legislation 
delegating power to the executive branch 
of the Government and to the Tariff 
Commission—an arm, I might state, pri- 
marily of the Congress. Now in writing 
procedural legislation there is no reason 
for a closed rule. Certainly the reasons 
applicable to tax and tariff legislation 
have no bearing on procedural legislation, 
There is every reason why procedural 
legislation indeed should always come 
out under a very open rule. Now it is no 
argument to say that specific tariff or 
quota amendments could be offered to 
H. R. 1, because it would have been quite 
easy for the Rules Committee to have 
given a rule with that specific restrictive 
feature in it. No, my colleagues, the 
reason for the closed rule, in my opinion, 
is the same as the reason for the closed 
minds of the majority of the Randall 
Commission and the closed minds of the 
acting majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee. The reason is that these 
people whose directions are being fol- 
lowed, whoever they are, think that they 
know what is best for our beloved coun- 
try, and, I say, perhaps they do. But I 
say if what they think is best for our 
country is so surely right why are they 
unwilling to submit their reasons and 
their facts to honest study and popo 
scrutiny and true debate? 

I personally think that this group, vbo⸗ 
ever they are, are tragically wrong and 
in their willfulness truly dangerous to the 
welfare of our country. Sooner or later 
the people of this country must rise up 
and ask that honest forthright studies 
be made and true debate be had on this 
matter or else I fear we will end up in 
disaster. 

I think I can bring out these thoughts 
in discussing the amendment I had pro- 
posed to the bill and which the admin- 
istration spokesmen stated was right in 
objective, as had the Randall Commis- 
sion, but so delicate to handle that noth- 
ing could be done about it. I hope you 
will consider it and make up your own 
mind upon its practicality. 

You will notice that the plea for my 
amendment is largely based upon the 
same premises professed by those who 
want H. R. 1, as is, unchanged, that is, 
to increase world trade, to build the econ- 
omies of the nations outside the Iron 
Curtain, to make friends of the people of 
these nations and to check Communist 
infiltration into those countries. I 
charge that the policies we have followed 
in the immediate past have not increased 
world trade as it could be increased, have 
not built the economies of these nations 
as they should have been built and, in- 
deed, have not generated the real friend- 
ship of the peoples of these countries, nor 
have they stemmed Communist infiltra- 
tion into these countries. 
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Thad the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress collect some 
data for me about the countries abroad 
from which I derive the following con- 
clusions. There are 71 countries outside 
the iron curtain which we erroneously 
refer to as the “free” world. Of these 
71 nations 49 of them are outwardly or 
actually dictatorships or close oligarch- 
ies and the majority of them cannot 
even pass under the term benevolent dic- 
tatorships. Of the remaining 22 nations, 
most of them truly have some claim to 
the adjective free“ as far as their po- 
litical governments are concerned, but, 
certainly as far as the economic control 
of several of them is concerned, it is 
oligarchic and a small percentage of the 
nation is living off the backs of the other 
99 percent. Fifteen of the dictatorships 
of the 49 have a per capita gross national 
product of less than $100. Eleven less 
than $200; 10 less than $300 and only 2 
more than $500. Compare this with the 
United States per capita gross national 
product of $2,233 and you begin to get 
the picture. Of the 22 nations which 
have some real claim to freedom, elim- 
inating those which are tied up in an 
economic oligarchy, there is not 1 with 
a per capita gross national product below 


$500. And many of them are above 
$1,000. The highest is Canada with 
$1,625. 


Now I wish we had the studies avail- 
able of the internal economies of these 
allegedly free countries just to see what 
the spread of wealth actually is as far as 
the bulk of the people of each country is 
concerned, This is the data we must 
know if we are truly going to do some- 
thing to raise the economy of these coun- 
tries. This is the kind of data the Ways 
and Means Committee should have been 
getting and studying. 

Surely we should know by now that 
merely increasing trade with country X 
which goes into the pockets of dictator Y 
and his henchmen does not make friends 
of the people of country X for us. Quite 
the contrary, the people could say, and 
with some truth, that we help keep dic- 
tator Y on their backs and the Commu- 
nists you may rest assured play this 
theme for all it is worth. And a look at 
the world today should surely tell us that 
this line has met with some success. 
“Yank go home” has a basic meaning 
which we are foolish to ignore and not 
try to understand. 

My amendment proposes reciprocal 
trade in the purest meaning of that 
phrase. For, in this plan, reciprocity 
means that all participants in trade 
agreements—the nations, the industries 
and the workers—share the benefits, 

It is a simple plan. The exact lan- 
guage of the amendment is as follows: 

On page 1 at line 5 after section 2 insert 
“A”; at line 9 after the period insert the 
following 8 

“(B) No reduction in any rate of duty or 
binding of any customs or excise treatment 
or other concessions hereafter proclaimed 
under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, or under section 5 of this act 
shall apply to any import within the product 
class on which the concession has been 
granted, in the production of which any em- 
ployee was employed at wages at an hourly 
rate less than the minimum rate in effect in 
the United States under section 6 of the Fair 
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Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended (29 
sec. 206), at the time of the production of 
said import provided, that the President may 
provide by Executive order with respect to a 
trade agreement that during the first 36 
months after such agreement becomes effec- 
tive it may apply to imports in the produc- 
tion of which employees were employed at 
less than such minimum rate by the rates 
prescribed therein which shall be not less 
than 60 percent of such minimum rate for 
an initial period of 12 months, not less than 
70 percent of such minimum rate for an 
immediately ensuing period of not more than 
12 months, and not less than 80 percent of 
such minimum rate for the remainder of 
such 36 months or such part thereof as the 
President may prescribe. 

“(C) The President is hereby authorized 
to delegate to such Federal official or officials, 
or agency or agencies, as he deems appro- 
priate all functions incidental to carrying out 
subsection (B) of this act, and to promul- 
gate such rules and regulations as he deems 
necessary for its administration. The deter- 
mination of the United States equivalent of 
wages paid in foreign currencies shall be cal- 
culated on the basis of the paying rate on 
New York as proclaimed by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 

“(D) With respect to foreign trade agree- 
ments entered into prior to the effective date 
of this act under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, any reduction in a 
rate of duty, or binding of any customs or 
excise treatment or other concession shall be 
made only in conformity with the policy es- 
tablished in subsection (B) of this act, un- 
less authorized by the provisions of section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930 as such provi- 
sions existed on January 1, 1955.” 


But let us translate that a little dif- 
ferently. 

In effect, the amendment states that 
foreign producers who want to reap the 
lush benefits of the United States mar- 
kets must qualify by passing on a part 
of those benefits to their workers by pay- 
ing wages pegged to the legal minimum 
wage scale of American workers—the 
workers with whom they are competing. 

It is that simple. It requires no charts 
or graphs for complete understanding. 
No high-domed economists are required 
to explain its operation. It is a 24+2=4 
equation. 

A CHAIN REACTION OF BENEFITS 


The idea embodied in the amendment 
is simple, but it has the ability of setting 
off chain reactions that could affect the 
economic and political welfare of the 
world. One needs to dwell only briefly 
upon the far-reaching implications of 
the amendment to understand the con- 
tributions it could make toward perpe- 
tuating the American way of life at 
home, and to disseminating its advan- 
tages abroad. 

Let us take a look at what happens 
when you raise the wages of foreign 
workers so they are more in line with the 
legal American minimum scale. The 
chain reaction is something like this: 

First. American business and labor get 
protection from the unfair competition 
which stems from foreign manufactur- 
ers’ Dark Ages policy of paying sweat- 
shop wages. 

Second. Foreign workers, with their 
wages, increased, have greater buying 
power, can enjoy a standard of living 
more like our own. 

Third. Foreign manufacturers feel the 
effects of the increased buying power, 
find an overexpanding market among 
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the workers who now must spend most of 
their wages for bare necessities of life. 

Fourth. United States manufacturers 
also benefit from the increased income 
of foreign workers, finding broader mar- 
kets for exported goods. 

Fifth. Communism, which feeds on 
the unrest caused by the unfulfilled de- 
sires of the have-nots, finds its economic 
doctrine has little appeal in nations 
where workers are well paid and share 
more of the fruits of their own labor. 
WILL THE PLAN CHANGE THE FOREIGN PICTURE? 


You may ask: “Why do you think the 
plan would work in foreign countries just 
because the capitalistic system has 
proved so successful in raising the living 
standard in the United States?” 

Why not? America’s high living 
standard today is based entirely upon 
the basic principle provided in the 
amendment: The principle that only by 
providing the vast majority means of 
buying products it produces can a society 
experience a high level of prosperity. 

It might be said that Americans 
learned this the hard way. Today our 
workers ride to their jobs in automobiles, 
while those of foreign lands either walk 
or ride bicycles. Per capita, our owner- 
ship of telephones, radios, televisions is 
the greatest in the world; Americans en- 
joy better housing, more food, a greater 
variety of clothing and other goods than 
our foreign friends. 

But this has not always been so. The 
system that now spells prosperity has not 
always existed, nor did it flower over- 
night. A century ago the disparity be- 
tween great wealth and miserable pov- 
erty was as great here as anywhere. Men 
were exploited and the fruit of their 
labor was scant. But gradually, in re- 
sponse to the efforts of far-sighted labor 
leaders and with the aid of constructive 
legislation, there emerged a new day 
when workers began to share more 
equitably in the goods they produced. 
There evolved a new way of life. It 
should be safeguarded; it should be 
shared. 

WHAT KIND OF PROTECTION? 

Americans have no monopoly on pro- 
ductive brains and inventive genius. 
Those who believe that efficient and 
highly mechanized production tech- 
niques are unknown anywhere else 
should stop deceiving themselves. The 
truth is that dozens of blue-chip Ameri- 
can manufacturers are adopting foreign- 
developed processes and methods because 
of their efficiency. 

Since foreigners employ the same pro- 
duction techniques and machinery that 
our manufacturers do, they suffer no dis- 
advantage on a competitive basis—nor do 
they have any great advantage in pro- 
duction costs, except in the wages paid 
the people who produce the goods. 

“But,” you may ask, “can foreign 
manufacturers afford to meet the United 
States legal minimum wage?” 

The amendment would work no hard- 
ship. It does not even insist that foreign 
manufacturers pay the current United 
States legal minimum of 75 cents an 
hour—the amount now held fair in this 
country for the unskilled services of a 
messenger boy—much less the much 
higher wages voluntarily paid by most 
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American industries. The amendment 
provides that the first year the plan goes 
into effect, foreign manufacturers could 
qualify for trade concessions by paying 
only 60 percent of the American mini- 
mum, and that the scale would rise to 70 
percent of the legal minimum wage the 
second year and to 80 percent the third 


year. 

Does not that seem fair? Is there any 
reason why a foreign manufacturer, sell- 
ing in the American market, should not 
pay at least 60 percent of the American 
legal minimum wage when he is making 
products on the same machinery and 
using the same methods employed by our 
industries? 

America’s belief in a high standard of 
wages is written into law. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act prescribes that all 
concerns doing business in interstate 
commerce must pay a minimum wage of 
75 cents an hour. The law does not 
state that only companies located in a 
high-rent area must pay such a wage. 
A company located in Mississippi must 
meet that minimum wage just the same 
as a company located in New York. The 
law does not say that only companies who 
can afford to pay workers 75 cents an 
hour need pay it. If a concern cannot 
afford to pay the minimum, it must close 
its doors, or restrict its business within 
boundaries of the State. 


HOW FOREIGN WORKERS WOULD BENEFIT 


Trade agreements based on conven- 
tional provisions—those of raising or 
lowering the rate of tariff—invariably 
work a hardship on at least one of the 
participants. Under a protective tariff 
imposed by the United States, foreign 
exporters are frustrated in their efforts 
to expand into our markets; under a low 
tariff scheme, United States industry 
suffers. 

Under neither plan, however, do any 
of the benefits go to labor. 

Under the plan proposed in this 
amendment, labor would reap all the 
benefits. Wages would be increased in 
industries which make products to sell in 
the United States. As the income of 
workers rose and buying power in- 
creased, the benefits would be passed on 
to management. 

It took a great American industrialist, 
Henry Ford, to drive home the logic of 
that truism—that higher wages created 
more buyers for his own products. One 
day he announced he would pay his 
workers the unheard of minimum wage 
of $5 a day. The whole idea was de- 
nounced as impractical and ruinous. It 
was prophesied freely that Ford would 
go broke. In answer to all the criticism, 
Mr. Ford simply said: 


If I pay my men at least $5 a day, they can 
buy my Fords. 


Perhaps he would have gone broke if 
it had not been for the labor shortage 
brought about by World War I. Certain- 
ly it is risky business for one manufac- 
turer to be far out of line in his costs with 
others. But the plan worked, and it gave 
other manufacturers a new idea. And 
sales managers suddenly discovered mil- 
lions of prospects who had more money 
than that required for subsistence. 

Today our supersalesmen of television 
and radio do not air their pitch at the 
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few who live in high-price neighbor- 
hoods, but to the millions who earn their 
living in factories and offices and live on 
medium-bracket streets. 

One of the greatest fallacies of our 
day is held by those who advocate giving 
foreign businessmen even freer access 
to our markets by yet more reductions 
in our tariffs. For some unsupported 
reason they seem to believe the profits 
will somehow filter down as higher wages 
and better living standards to foreign 
workers. Business history has not borne 
this out. The truth is that the employ- 
ers, themselves, reap the benefits. Prof- 
its of 30 percent and even more are not 
uncommon. But the workers—the pro- 
ducers—are compelled to subsist on 
sweat-shop wages, the prey to any argu- 
ments made by Communist agitators who 
hold out hope of improved living con- 
ditions. 

To conclude, it appears that the solu- 
tion to many of our problems is simple: 

Let any further concessions in United 
States tariffs be made contingent upon a 
foreign producers willingness to pay the 
prescribed percentage of the legal mini- 
mum wage which American manufac- 
turers must pay under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

The Randall Commission Report said 
it was too difficult and too delicate a 
matter to handle. The administration's 
approach as expressed by its spokesmen 
before our committee was thesame. The 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of trade treaty negotiations, statements 
in executive session before our commit- 
tee clearly revealed that the State De- 
partment does not put the question of 
labor differential on the agenda for dis- 
cussion in negotiating our trade agree- 
ments. 

The Assistant Secretary of State said 
in answer to my questioning of whether 
they consider the wage differential in 
their negotiations: “Oh, yes; we con- 
sicer it.” 

I said: “Well, do you discuss it with 
them?” 

He said: “No; we do not discuss it but 
we consider it.” 

I said: “How can you consider some- 
thing if you do not discuss it?“ 

He had some reply which, frankly, 
made no sense to me then nor, on reflec- 
tion, now. 

My answer to the State Department 
is, The only difficulty is that apparently 
they have done no thinking on the sub- 
ject and no attempt has been made to 
find a solution. I think the amendment 
I propose is practical, sensible, and will 
produce results. Let them spell out why 
it is not. I think this amendment, if 
passed, would be hailed worldwide, even 
behind the Iron Curtain countries, as the 
first real indication in some time that 
the United States is really concerned 
about exporting liberty and the freedom 
t> pursue happiness beyond her borders. 
If this is interference with foreign coun- 
tries’ affairs, as the State Department 
suggests, I say let’s have more of this 
kind of interference and less of the kind 
of interference we have been indulging 
in in the past few decades. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. BYRD]. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, I seldom 
take the time of this House but, upon 
a few occasions, I have tried to call to 
the attention of the membership the 
conditions which are prevalent in my 
district, the largest coal-producing dis- 
trict in the United States, and which 
exist throughout West Virginia and, 
likewise, in the other coal-producing 
States. There is a written law, how- 
ever, in the book of Ecclesiastes which 
says: 

To everything there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under the heaven; 
a time to be born, and a time to die * * * 
a time to keep silence, and a time to speak. 


If there were ever a time to speak, it 
is upon an occasion such as this when 
we are considering legislation so vital 
to the interests and the welfare of our 
country and its people. 

I am sorry that H. R. 1 has been 
brought before the House under a closed 
rule, depriving the membership of the 
opportunity to work its will and its way 
upon what might very well be the most 
important piece of legislation we shall 
consider during this session. During the 
hearings on this bill, I appeared before 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and urged that amendments be 
adopted so as to provide protection for 
our industries and the people who work 
in them. I also appeared before the 
House Committee on Rules and asked 
that H. R. 1 be brought to the House 
under an open rule. It is here before 
us under a gag rule. 

Today we shall make a decision, and 
it will be a decision from which we can- 
not retreat. It is one with which we 
shall have to live for a long, long time. 

Brutus in the great tragedy, Julius 
Caesar, said: 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows, and in miseries, 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures, 


Today we are upon that very sea, and 
either we shall pass this legislation 
which will continue to deny protection 
to our own people and our industries, or 
we shall stand with the courage we 
should have as men and vote to send 
this nefarious piece of legislation back 
to the committee, where there can be 
written into it provisions which will ade- 
quately protect our industries and which 
will terminate, once and for all time, the 
present setup under which the President 
is making a joke out of the escape clause. 

I have listened to the arguments of 
those who are in favor of passing this 
bill in a hurry. I say there is no hurry. 
The present act does not expire until 
June. There is plenty of time. Other 
less important bills have come before 
this House under an open rule. Why 
can we not have an open rule upon this 
most important piece of legislation? We 
Members of this House should assume 
the responsibility that is ours under the 
Constitution and take the time, because 
so very much is in the balance. 

Someone said yesterday that the great 
John C. Calhoun would turn over in his 
grave if he could know the arguments 
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of those Members who were pleading 
for an open rule, and if he could hear 
those who were opposed to passing this 
legislation in its present form. 

Now, if we are going to invoke the spirit 
of those great statesmen who have joined 
“the innumerable caravan which moves 
to that mysterious realm,” we might de- 
tect some uneasy stirrings “in the silent 
halls of death” and across the years 
Webster’s words which appear upon the 
wall of this Chamber might fall upon our 
ears in thunderous tones; 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institutions, 
promote all its great interests and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered, 


But let us not dwell in the dying embers 
of the past. No man, having put his 
hand to the plow, and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom of God.” Jesus said, 
“Let the dead bury their dead.” Iexhort 
you to “choose you this day whom ye 
will serve; whether the gods which your 
fathers served that were on the other 
side of the flood,” or the America and 
the people of today and the days to come. 

Those who maintain that H. R. 1 
should not be amended make the argu- 
ment that to amend the bill would en- 
danger the economies of our allies. I 
agree that our allies must be strong eco- 
nomically if they are to be strong mili- 
tarily, but I am not in favor of strength- 
ening their economies if by so doing we 
weaken the economy and the military 
potential of this Nation. 

Who is there in this Chamber today 
who can assure me that in the event of 
atomic war, our allies will not proclaim 
themselves neutral in order to avoid total 
destruction? I believe that in the event 
of another war, America will have to, 
in the final analysis, defend its own 
shores with its own guns and its own 
blood. I, for one, am in favor of look- 
ing after America’s defenses and the 
economy of this country first, last, and 
all the time. But I am persuaded to 
believe that our country’s military might 
is being imperiled as a result of the 
threat posed to our industrial mech- 
anism by excessive imports of cheap for- 
eign gas. 

Our production techniques have been 
the envy of the world, and in less than 
200 years this Republic has become the 
brightest star in the galaxy of nations. 
This ascendancy to supreme greatness 
did not come about by chance. It was 
the result of God-given resources which 
could be developed through the wisdom 
of men and women who placed the wel- 
fare of their country above all else. Their 
vision, their talents, their fortunes, and 
their patriotism have all blended to give 
this generation the most wonderful 
country in any age. But, my fellow 
countrymen, America’s sun may be 
swept from its zenith to set forever be- 
yond the hills of time if we act care- 
lessly and unwisely during one of des- 
tiny’s golden moments. 

I saw them tearing a building down. 

A group of men in a busy town. 

With a hey, hi, ho, and a lusty yell, 

They swung a boom and the side wall fell. 

I said to the foreman, Are these men skilled, 
‘The type you would hire if you had to build?” 
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He laughed and then he said, “No, indeed, 
just common labor is all I need. 

I can easily wreck in a day or two 

That which takes builders years to do.” 

Isaid to myself, as I walked away, 

Which of those roles am I going to play? 

Am I a builder who works with care, 

Building my life with the rule and square? 

Am I shaping my deeds by a well laid plan, 

Patiently building the best I can? 

Or am I a worker who walks the town, 

Content with the labor of tearing down? 


Through the long years, the American 
people have built the greatest Nation on 
the face of the earth, the greatest in any 
age, and it takes only a day to ruin that 
magnificent edifice. I sincerely believe 
that the building is being threatened to- 
day by legislation such as the bill before 
us, Shakespeare, in that eminent work 
of genius, MacBeth, placed upon the lips 
of Malcolm these words: 

I think my country sinks beneath the yoke. 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gash 
is added to her wounds. 


As I think about my great State of 
West Virginia and the other industrial 
States of this Nation, I hope that we to- 
day will not add to their wounds a mor- 
tal blow. 

Throughout the coalfields of my State, 
and of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and all 
the other great producers, are idle tip- 
ples, idle railroad cars, deserted shafts, 
and mine after mine closed down. Dur- 
ing the past 3 years at least 150 commer- 
cial mines have closed in the State of 
West Virginia, idling thousands of min- 
ers. Add to these the thousands who 
depend on coal for a livelihood—railroad 
workers, storekeepers, service-station 
owners, and a host of others, and we be- 
gin to get some picture of a real depres- 
sion in coal-producing areas. 

I live in the Beckley area of West Vir- 
ginia, and in that area alone, the per- 
centage of total employment as repre- 
sented by mining has declined 43 percent 
from that of 1 year ago. Practically 
all of the unemployed are men who are 
over 45 years of age, with none other 
than mining experience, a fact which in 
many instances precludes them from 
finding employment elsewhere. A re- 
cent report shows 3,500 persons a month 
exhausting their unemployment benefit 
payments in my State, and many indi- 
viduals passed this point of exhausted 
benefits months ago. 

On January 1 of this year, 223,847 peo- 
ple in West Virginia were depending upon 
the Government surplus food commodi- 
ties for survival, and the figure is in- 
creasing at the rate of 10,000 each 2 
weeks, I have been informed. School 
lunch programs have been seriously af- 
fected in these mining areas, as more 
and more children of unemployed work- 
ers are forced to depend upon free school 
lunches. Many requests are being re- 
ceived by teachers for clothing to keep 
children warm. The situation, in many 
instances, is desperate, to say the least. 

Mr. Chairman, throughout many 
months, I and other Members of Con- 
gress have offered evidence of rising un- 
employment, hunger, and destitution in 
coal-producing States. Our arguments 
have gone for naught. If the attitude 
we have met continues to prevail, I as- 
sume that to offer further evidence 
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would be love's labor lost.“ Some may 
say that the difficulties confronting these 
people are so provincial as to be excluded 
from consideration in a program devoted 
to international trade policies, but there 
are other aspects of the damaging im- 
pact of foreign residual which cannot be 
looked upon sectional problems. Coal 
mining and railroading are as essential 
to the conduct of a mobilization program 
as are aircraft industries, munitions 
works, and shipbuilding. Coal mines 
and railroads cannot survive under a sys- 
tem which demands that they operate 
like a stop-and-go traffic light—on again, 
off again, on again, gone again. The 
caution light is now burning and, unless 
the rail and coal industries are given 
consideration in the immediate future, 
the red light may be on when this Na- 
tion’s security is in jeopardy and these 
great basic industries are called upon 
once more to deliver the goods. 

My friends, the time has come when 
we must think uppermost of the welfare 
of our native land, and the well-being of 
its people, the men and women who with 
their sweat and blood and tears and 
fortunes have made this country the 
land of the free and the home of the 
brave. If we must be our brother's 
keeper, let us think of our brothers here 
before we think of our brothers abroad 
who may or may not be counted upon to 
help us in our hour of need. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman on my left, in charge of the 
time, permit me to have 3 additional 
minutes? 

Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 additional minutes to 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD]. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
my thoughts can best be illustrated 
by Edwin Markham’s Parable of the 
Builder in which he told the story of a 
certain rich man who had it in his heart 


‘to do good. One day he was walking 


over his broad estate and he came upon 
a little hut in the valley in which lived 
a poor carpenter with a large family. 
The rich man out of compassion sum- 
moned the carpenter to his home the 
following morning and laid before him 
the plans for a beautiful building. The 
rich man said, “I want you to build me 
a house just like this one, over on the 
mountain, overlooking the sea. I want 
you to put into it the finest of materials 
and the best of workmanship, because 
I want it to be a good house.” 

With that he went away and left it all 
to the builder. After he had gone, the 
builder thought it over, and he said to 
himself, This is my chance.” So he put 
into the building the cheapest of ma- 
terials and the poorest of workmanship, 
in order that he might have more money 
for himself. At length the rich man re- 
turned. The carpenter walked up to 
him and offered him the keys, and as he 
did so, he said, That is a fine house I 
built for you over on the hill.” 

“Good,” said the rich man. “I am 
glad that it is a good house, because I 
have intended all along to give it to you 
when it was finished. The house is 
yours,” 
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The carpenter walked away broken- 
hearted. How industriously he had 
been cheating himself. As he walked 
away, he said over and over again to 
himself, “Oh, if I had only known that I 
was building for myself.” 

Each of us is working on a building. 
It is the building of America. Shall we 
build wisely or foolishly? Let us build 
carefully lest in the end we find, like Ed- 
win Markham’s carpenter, when it is all 
too late, that we have been cheating our- 
selves, 

Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
poem in no vein of lightness, but, rather, 
in a spirit of sincerity and deep purpose. 

May it leave an indelible impression 
upon the minds and hearts of all as we 
prepare to make our decision: 

When you get all you want in your struggle 
for pelf, 

And the world makes you king for a day, 
Then go to the mirror and look at yourself 

And see what that has to say. 


For it isn’t your father, your mother, or wife 
Who judgment upon you must pass, 
But the fellow whose verdict counts most in 
your life 
Is the old boy looking back from the glass. 


He’s the fellow to please, never mind all the 
rest 
For he's with you clear down to the end, 
And you've passed your most difficult, most 
dangerous test 
If the man in the glass is your friend. 


You may be a Jack Horner and chisel a plum 
And think you're a wonderful guy, 
But the man in the glass will just say you're 
a bum 
If you can’t look him straight in the eye. 


You may fool the whole world down the 
pathway of years 
And get pats on the back as you pass. 
But your final reward will be heartaches and 
tears 
If you’ve cheated the man in the glass. 


Mr. Chairman, let us not cheat the 
man in the glass. I urge the Members 
of this House to support the motion to 


recommit. If we can recommit H. R. 1. 


it will be brought out of the committee 
with adequate safeguards included for 
the protection of the coal, chemical, 
glass, and other industries, after which 
we can conscientiously support the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
Byrp] has again expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as she may desire 
to the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
FRANCES P. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, during my 15 years in the 
Congress as a Representative of the 22d 
District of Ohio, I have supported ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act each of the eight times that 
it has come before the Congress, I am 
supporting it again. 

President Eisenhower, in his message 
to the Congress on January 10, 1955, 
gratified many of us concerned with this 
Nation’s trade when he described his 
program as “moderate, gradual, and re- 
ciprocal.” I have often said that I be- 
lieve in tariff reductions if they are truly 
reciprocal—if they prove equally bene- 
ficial to both signatory parties. Both 
buyer and seller must gain. 
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All too few people realize that while 
the principles of the trade-agreements 
program are basically international, the 
application of those principles—as far as 
my constituency is concerned—is en- 
tirely a local matter. In the greater 
Cleveland area there are hundreds of 
large and small businesses which manu- 
facture upwards of 1,000 products, a 
large proportion of which has long been 
marketed at home and abroad. Thou- 
sands of persons find gainful employ- 
ment in the production of that merchan- 
dise and on the periphery of Cleveland 
we have hundreds of farms. These 
farmers engage not alone in dairying, 
and stock feeding, they cultivate their 
lands and orchards in the production of 
wheat, corn, apples, grapes, pork, and 
other crops, of which we in America are 
at this very hour producing exportable 
surpluses. To keep our local industries 
in production, our farms prosperous, it 
is imperative that we find foreign mark- 
ets in which to dispose of these products 
economically and profitably. 

This can best be accomplished by 
trade that is truly reciprocal, where we 
dispose of our surplus products and ac- 
cept in payment thereof those prod- 
ucts not native to our soil—coffee, tea, 
bananas, crude rubber, and silk, to name 
but a few. We need also those products 
so vital to our defense industries which 
are in short supply in our country— 
strategic products such as nickel, tung- 
sten, cobalt, manganese, mica, and many 
others. 

At another point in this statement, 
Mr, Chairman, I make particular refer- 
ence to other phases of our national 
security. 

MY STUDY OF THE TRADE ISSUE 


It is because the trade issue is so vital 
to our domestic and foreign economy 
and to our national security that year 
after year I have made a separate study 
of the subject before casting my vote. 

Last year, in anticipation of this leg- 
islation, I decided to go further in my 
analysis of world-trade problems. I 
began a very extensive correspondence 
with persons throughout the country who 
are conversant with the problems of 


trading in foreign countries. My let- 
ters read: 
My Dran Mr. : For 15 years, as Con- 


gressman of the 22d District of Ohio, I have 
tried to support sound legislation in the 
Congress that would aid in furthering the 
economic welfare of the American. people. 
The needs and desires of my constituents 
in greater Cleveland and my membership 
on the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
have made me particularly aware of the need 
for an intelligent trade policy for the United 
States. 

In preparation for the 84th Congress, I 
am giving serious consideration to the kind 
of action the Congress might take in the area 
of foreign trade. Discussions in the 83d 
Congress on the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act made it apparent that 
the question of trade and tariffs will come 
in for some very serious deliberations in the 
coming 84th Congress. 

President Eisenhower will probably renew 
his request for a 3-year extension of that 
act and the Committee on Ways and Means 
is expected to delve into all aspects of our 
tariff policy. In addition, many reputable 
national organizations have urged the Gov- 
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ernment to take forthright action on foreign 
trade. 

For that reason, I am writing to you and a 
few other experts in the fields of business 
and international trade to secure your own 
best thought as to the specific area in your 
field which might profit most from Federal 
legislation. I should be delighted to have 
your opinions and I will give them the most 
serious consideration, although you know 
that it is impossible to make any specific 
commitments as to just what I can do, or 
what the Congress may do. 

It is my feeling that only by intimate and 
close consultation of this kind can we legis- 
lators effectively serve the national interests. 
I hope I may hear from you soon, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES P. BOLTON, 
Member of Congress. 


The 135 replies I received contained 
the considered opinions of some of the 
best minds in this country, both pro and 
con of this vital issue. They were in- 
valuable to my fuller understanding of 
our foreign economic policy, and in the 
body of this statement I have drawn 
freely from these opinions to illustrate 
my position. 

NEED FOR OTHER TRADE METHODS 


Mr. Chairman, whereas I offer sup- 
port of H. R. 1, I feel we should not 
stop there. H. R. 1 would extend for 3 
years the Presidential authority to nego- 
tiate reciprocal trade agreements and— 
subject to present peril point and es- 
cape clause provisions—it gives the 
President authority to— 

First. Reduce selected tariff rates by 
not more than 5 percent per year for 3 
years. 

Second. Reduce, by not more than 
half over the 3 years, the January 1, 1945, 
rates on articles not now imported or im- 
ported in negligible amounts. 

Third. Reduce to 50 percent any rates 
in excess of that level. 

However, among those with whom I 
corresponded an impressive number em- 
phasized the fact that reduction of 
American tariffs alone would not remove 
the many serious obstructions which 
now exist—within and without our bor- 
ders—to a healthy two-way trade. 

Therefore, I respectfully suggest to the 
distinguished members of the commit- 
tee that they consider also the many 
other methods by which we can stimu- 
late international trade to the general 
advantage of the citizens of the United 
States. 

Let me cite a few: 

CUSTOMS SIMPLIFICATION NEEDED 


Among the biggest stumbling blocks to 
our buying from abroad are the customs 
procedures of our own country. Some 
of those with whom I corresponded would 
attack that situation before all others, 
as Mr. John J. McCloy, chairman of the 
board, Chase National Bank, wrote: 

I also feel very strongly that constructive 
legislation should be adopted which would 
have the result of cleaning up the rabbit 
warren of regulations which importers now 
have to go through and that more certain- 
ly be introduced in the administration of 
our tariff policies. I think at this stage it is 
considerably more important than reduction 
in tariff. 


There is a good example of this prob- 
lem in my own area. Mr. R. W. 
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Gresham, secretary-treasurer, the A. W. 
Fenton Co., Inc., points out: 

For instance, in our Cleveland custom- 
house they are presently handling 100 per- 
cent more business than they handled in 
1946, with 10 percent more people than they 
had at that time. We have a customs ware- 
house which is crowded, and in busy seasons 
merchandise must be held back at freight 
terminals because it cannot be readily proc- 
essed. * * * Quarters are so cramped and 
old-fashioned in the basement of our Fed- 
eral building that modern mobile equipment 
is unable to drive up to the customs loading 
platform to pick up freight and deliver it 
over the road to importers. 


FOREIGN IMPORT QUOTAS NULLIFY TARIFF 
CONCESSIONS 


American exports are frequently more 
limited by other countries’ import quotas 
than by their tariff rates. As Mr. Arthur 
S. Armstrong, president of the Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Co., said: 

The reason the value of duties levied on 
manufactured goods is so small is the fact 
that there is 100 percent embargo on the 
importation into the United Kingdom of any 
goods which are manufactured in sufficient 
quantities within the Commonwealth. This 
is accomplished by the denial of import 
licenses for any such goods—a trade weapon 
not used by our country. 


The Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment and others have urged that the 
President be authorized to exchange re- 
ductions in our tariffs for other kinds 
of benefits to the United States than 
merely tariff reductions abroad. 

DOUBLE TAXATION DISCOURAGES INVESTMENT 

ABROAD 

Then there is the question of Ameri- 
can profits made in foreign countries 
being taxed both in the country in which 
they are earned and again in the United 
States. Mr. John W. Houser, executive 
vice president, Hilton Hotels Interna- 
tional, said: 

We know from experience that working 
abroad involves unbelievable problems and 
& real capital risk. * * * I believe that a 
great incentive can be created through re- 
duction or elimination of taxes upon possi- 
ble earning abroad which would offset the 
hazards and difficulties of engaging in such 
work, 

ANTITRUST LAWS NEED STUDY 


There are also the complications of 
legal requirements. Mr. Leo D. Welch, 
treasurer of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, writing for himself and 
for Mr. P. T. Lamont, a director of that 
firm, pointed out: 

The United States investors operating 
abroad should be protected from undue ex- 
tension of the United States legal require- 
ments. Where the United States-owned en- 
terprise in a foreign country complies with 
the requirements of local law, it is hard to 
see that any additional requirements should 
be imposed, and it is extremely confusing 
when these requirements differ from those 
imposed by the Government in whose area 
the business is conducted. 


Many other businessmen are asking 
for our reciprocal trade treaties to in- 
clude provisions which would protect 
them from the threat of expropriation 
and other factors which discourage in- 
vestment, 
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EFFECTS ON 22D DISTRICT OF OHIO 


In my own 22d Congressional District, 
it is difficult to gather figures which indi- 
cate the great extent to which we are 
dependent upon export business. We 
produce paint, enamels, automobile 
parts, and many other items which go 
into making a complete machine, and 
this machine is ultimately exported but 
is never registered as an export from 
Cleveland. 

True, some of our industries are ad- 
versely affected by foreign competition, 
especially those manufacturing bicycles, 
sewing machines, and—to a degree— 
steel. But many more companies are 
buying and selling abroad in large quan- 
tities and several businessmen have told 
me that they depend on foreign trade for 
their margin of profit. One president of 
a large Cleveland corporation perhaps 
oversimplified the problem when he said: 

We feel that low tariffs stimulate inter- 
national trade which, although hurting some 
specific businesses, is nevertheless in the 
best interests of the world at large. 


A good indication of our dependence 
upon foreign trade is shown in a recent 
Ohio industrial study by the United 
States Department of Commerce. It 
showed that about 30 percent of Ohio 
workers are in industries whose export 
sales on a national basis are more than 
20 times as large as the corresponding 
United States imports; and another 40 
percent of Ohio’s workers hold jobs in 
industries which sell to foreign markets 
from 4 to 20 times as much as imported 
to this country in comparable goods. 

But the maximum effects on Ohio will 
be in years to come when the great St. 
Lawrence Seaway will be bringing new 
markets to our doors and new products 
for our people. The seaway may trans- 
form the whole Great Lakes area into 
another coastline, and those of us who 
look toward the future see that our best 
interests lie in an enlightened world 
trade policy. 

VITAL INDUSTRIES AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


But above all else, Mr. Chairman— 
and apart from considerations of eco- 
nomics and diplomacy—we must safe- 
guard those domestic industries essen- 
tial to our national security. There is 
concentrated in the State of Ohio almost 
one-third of the entire machine-tool in- 
dustry of the United States—the back- 
bone of any peacetime industrial or 
wartime armament program. The ca- 
pacity of this industry has been seriously 
damaged by gradual reduction in tariff 
protection and because contractors and 
industries generally went to Europe to 
import machine tools during the Korean 
war. 

But representatives of the machine- 
tool industry tell me they are not opposed 
to H. R. 1, nor are they requesting tariff 
protection. 

This dire situation can be alleviated 
through the use of carefully planned 
Government purchases. The past Con- 
gress authorized the Secretary of De- 
fense to grant $100 million in contracts 
for “long lead time” machine tools 
which would be required in a national 
emergency. This equipment—periodi- 
cally modernized to meet current weap- 
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ons design—will be held in storage. 
Having received such contracts the fac- 
tories will be kept in production. The 
Secretary of Defense is expected to ask 
for another $100 million authorization 
for this year. I urge that he be granted 
that authority. 

But the machine-tool builders are 
deeply concerned by the implications of 
President Eisenhower’s recent Execu- 
tive Order 10582 on administration of the 
Buy-American Act. It would be ap- 
palling if the Defense Department felt 
constrained to buy machine tools from 
foreign producers solely because their 
price is about 6 percent lower. Not only 
would foreign machine-tools plants be 
in close proximity to the probable enemy, 
but they would not be able to offer the 
engineering service which is just as im- 


portant as the original machine. Ma- 


chine-tool users must be in constant 
contact with their builders, for attach- 
ments, tooling, and repair parts. We do 
not go 3,000 miles away to build our 
fighter planes and neither should we go 
such a distance for the machine tools 
which are the seeds from which these 
planes grow. 
CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, the world of today— 
the world to which the United States 
must give courage and leadership—is a 
world of confusion, of turmoil, and dis- 
sension. It is a world of insecurity in 
which there is very real danger, not only 
for ourselves but for all mankind. It is 
for us—free citizens of a free land 
to open up the way of hope, of high mo- 
rality, and of unselfish action. 

Were there no other reason for broad 
reciprocal policies in international trade, 
this alone would be reason enough to go 
forward in the development of such pol- 
icies as will give greater opportunity not 
only to ourselves but to freemen every- 
where. This alone gives meaning to our 
action at this time. The extension of 
these reciprocal trade agreements is one 
step along the way. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill now under consideration 
H. R. 1—to extend the authority of the 
President to enter into trade agreements 
under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 will probably be the most impor- 
tant legislation to come before Congress 
this session. 

The act now before us not only ex- 
tends existing law but expands it. The 
language used in this latter aspect is 
technical in the extreme. There has 
been no satisfactory clarification of the 
meaning of the language given to the 
Committee. This can therefore mean 
much or little according to the interpre- 
tation that is subsequently given to it in 
its administration. It can be readily 
realized that it will be given the broad- 
est possible interpretation as the bill was 
drawn by those who are interested in 
having the reciprocal-trade policy given 
the widest possible use. Therefore the 
interpretation to be given will be broad 
rather than restricted. 
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The language to which I refer reads as 
follows: 

To enter into foreign-trade agreements 
with foreign governments or instrumentali- 
ties thereof containing provisions with re- 
spect to international trade, including pro- 
visions relating to tariffs, to most-favored- 
nation standards and other standards of 
nondiscriminatory treatment affecting such 
trade, to quantitative import and export re- 
strictions, to customs formalities, and to 
other matters relating to such trade designed 
to promote the purpose of this section simi- 
lar to any of the foregoing: Provided, That 
no such provision shall be given effect in 
the United States in a manner inconsistent 
with existing legislation of the United 
States. 


A reading of this new language, in- 
serted into this bill, is sufficient to cause 
inquiry as to, first, what does it mean; 
and, second, if it is not intended to 
change the meaning of the present law, 
and, which does not contain this par- 
ticular language, then, why was it in- 
serted in the present act? 

The uncertainty created by the lan- 
guage to which I have referred, plus the 
additional power given to the President 
to reduce tariffs has created a genuine 
fear upon the part of some thoughtful 
persons who see the possibility of ex- 
panding the present policy and thereby 
resulting in harm to some of our in- 
dustries and the thousands of workers 
they employ. 

The fundamental purpose of this leg- 
islation is to make it easier for foreign- 
produced goods to enter this country. 
The philosophy that has heretofore pre- 
vailed in this country and supported our 
giveaway program to foreign nations 
now finds expression in legislation such 
as this, that would give away our Ameri- 
can market to the nations of the world. 
For several years we have taxed our 
people and given billions of dollars col- 
lected from them to foreign nations. 
Now we seek to take our consumers 
market away from our own workers and 
give it to workers abroad by giving for- 
eign-produced goods easy entrance into 
our country in competition with our 
own products. 

The result of such a policy is not hard 
to predict when we consider that for- 
eign wage scales are only one-tenth to 
one-third of the wages paid in this coun- 
try for similar work. Our workers should 
not be expected to compete with the 
low wages and low living standards that 
prevail abroad. Our workers cannot 
succeed in such an unequal struggle 
without surrendering their higher stand- 
ard of living, based upon the higher wage 
scales now enjoyed in this country. 

In the very near future in addition to 
other negotiations, we are to enter into 
negotiations with Japan for a trade 
treaty. Upon the list of possible con- 
cessions to Japan are such items as tex- 
tiles, organic chemicals, cameras, china- 
ware, pottery, glassware, porcelain, op- 
tical instruments, fish products, and a 
great variety of other articles. Any con- 
cessions to Japan will, of course, be ex- 
tended automatically to other countries 
under the most-favored-nation clause in 
these reciprocal trade agreements. This 
latter principle is one of the most un- 
just principles ever written into law be- 
cause it gives advantages to others 
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without anything in return. But, as if 
this is not enough, the bill adds insult 
to injury by providing a most unique 
provision, namely, a provision specifi- 
cally authorizing the United States to 
grant concessions to third countries in 
return for their granting concessions to 
Japan. What logic or reason is there in 
such a provision? How can such a pro- 
vision be justified? There is no sound 
basis to sustain it, and, yet, with the rule 
that has been adopted in the House by 
a majority of 1 vote, a member of the 
House cannot offer an amendment to 
strike out such a ridiculous provision. 
What are we coming to in this giveaway 
program? How long before we awaken 
to the danger that will confront us if it 
is not restricted? 

The support that is given to this bill 
would seem at times to be based upon 
the theory that the United States is 
blocking the cause of good will in the 
world by maintaining unreasonably high 
tariff rates, and therefore we owe it to 
the world to open our markets to them. 
It is not true that the United States is 
guilty of any such practice. An exam- 
ination of the record will show that since 
the passage of the original reciprocal 
trade agreements legislation in 1934, 
average tariff rates of the United States 
have been reduced by 70 percent. Al- 
ready, the United States stands 7th 
from the bottom of a list of 45 nations 
with respect to the average level of their 
tariff structure. Cetrainly in view of 
this it cannot be said that the United 
States has not done its fair share already 
in reducing trade barriers. 

Furthermore, an examination of the 
economies of the European nations will 
show that they have reached a highly 
satisfactory condition. Great Britain 
is reported to have had its best year in 
history, in 1954, and anticipates even a 
better year in 1955. West Germany has 
far exceeded anticipations. Other Eu- 
ropean countries show similar improve- 
ment. The time has come when we 
should call a halt in the give-away pro- 
gram of America. The giving away of 
our market to the nations of the world 
can only result in disaster to the stand- 
ard of living of our own workers. 

It is highly important that we stop 
and give careful consideration to the ad- 
verse effect that legislation such as this 
now before us can have on our own econ- 
omy. The time for sentimental con- 
siderations, alone, in formulating our 
foreign policy is fast passing. The time 
for practical and hard-headed consider- 
ation is upon us. Do not let us overlook 
the necessity of keeping American in- 
dustry alive if our workers are to be kept 
at work. 

Whatever may be said as to some of 
the good features of a reciprocal policy, 
nevertheless, the fact remains crystal 
clear that there are provisions in this 
bill that should be changed to protect 
American industry and our workers. To 
accomplish this the bill should be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Ways and 
Means for further study, clarification, 
and amendment. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
REES]. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
yesterday I voted against the rule that 
would not permit amendments to this 
proposed legislation. It is my opinion 
that Members of the House should have 
a right to propose amendments to this 
measure whether they are for or against 
the legislation. If they do not see fit to 
support such amendments, they can vote 
them down. I think the House of Rep- 
resentatives should have a right to work 
its will in dealing with this far-reaching 
proposed legislation. 

When it goes to the other end of the 
Capitol it will be open for full and com- 
plete discussion and debate. Members 
of this body are just as reasonable and 
just as fair as the Members of the other 
body. Suppose it would take a day or 
two longer. We have no pressing pro- 
gram ahead of us. I think more Mem- 
bers will feel a whole lot better about 
this situation if they, at least, had a 
chance to give consideration to amend- 
ments that many of us think should be 
considered. 

I would not be misunderstood; I am 
not one who believes in so-called high 
tariff walls. I am in favor, however, of 
protecting the American producer and 
the American workingman against im- 
portations of materials at such cheap 
prices as to injure their economy and 
earning power. I had hoped to have a 
chance to submit an amendment that 
would provide against excessive imports 
of crude oil from. foreign countries. I 
know consumption of crude oil is grow- 
ing in the United States, but not nearly 
in proportion to the amount of imports 
from foreign countries. 

At the end of World War II, the United 
States was supplying all but 377,000 bar- 
rels per day of the oil which it consumed. 
It was also exporting oil. Today it im- 
ports about 1,200,000 barrels of oil daily. 

On the surface this increase in the 
importation of oil would seem to indi- 
cate that the United States is running 
out of oil, and that it has no choice but 
to use oil from foreign sources. This is 
not the case, however. This Nation is 
today capable of producing at least 
1,750,000 barrels of oil each day more 
than it is producing. This excess ca- 
pacity to produce, however, comes at a 
time when the use of foreign oil is at an 
all-time high. 

Much of this increased importation 
can be explained by the fact that the 
same firms that are importing the oil, 
are producing it overseas at much lower 
costs than are prevalent in this coun- 
try. Five American firms own or con- 
trol most of the oil that is brought into 
this country. Taken together, these 
firms form a huge international oil- 
trading group. About 9 out of 10 bar- 
rels of their proved reserves are located 
overseas. Nearly 2 out of 3 barrels of 
their production lies outside this coun- 
try. Much of these companies’ reserves 
lie in the Middle East. This oil is within 
the shadow of Russia. 

If this Nation uses more of this im- 


ported oil it will at the same time en- 


courage further concentration of con- 
trol in the hands of a few companies. 
It will also stimulate increased oil pro- 
duction capability in the Russian orbit. 
The most disheartening aspect of in- 
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creased foreign-oil use; however, is that 
it impairs the capability of the domes- 
tie oil-producing industry. Imports have 
already made serious inroads on markets 
for domestic oil. Further increases in 
imports could cause serious and perma- 
nent injury to domestic oil exploration 
activity, and could cause a reversal in 
the Nation’s traditional ability to be 
self-sufficient in oil. 

Independent producers of oil, and in- 
cidentally 75 percent of oil explorations 
are by small independent producers, are 
not asking that importation of crude oil 
be entirely suspended. They do ask for 
a fair chance at the American market. 
They ask only for reasonable restrictions 
to protect them in that market. 

It hardly seems right that foreign im- 
ports be permitted to increase every 
week and every day. They run at the 
rate of approximately a million and a 
half barrels a day. While that is going 
on oil wells in the great Midwest are 
throttled to where they are allowed to 
produce at about 15 percent of their 
capacity. That cannot be right. It is 
unfair to thousands of American citi- 
zens engaged in discovery and produc- 
tion of oil. 

Congress should act to restrain oil 
imports, It should be done by leg- 
islative means. Other methods have 
been tried and found wanting. Con- 
gress, in this matter, is the court of last 
resort. This Congress should act before 
it is too late. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Morano]. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H. R. 1, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, the 
question of foreign trade is inexorably 
intertwined with our foreign policy. In 
this critical period of history, the United 
States must be strong, and it is impera- 
tive that we be supported in our aims 
and ideals by nations whose economic 
structure is sound and whose military 
power is strong. 

The fall of France in World War II 
allegorically illustrates the futility of the 
theory of attempting to build strength 
by the erection of a protective wall. 

Behind the wall must be a stable econ- 
omy. A nation militarily mighty must 
be buttressed by similarly economically 
stable and mighty nations who share an 
affinity for freedom and the dignity of 
man. 2 
International trade provides the most 
effective way to improve our relations 
with other nations on a long-range basis. 
Military alliances are worthless unless 
they are augmented by realistic trade 
agreements benefiting both ourselves and 
our allies. 

Expanded foreign trade is vital to the 
perpetuation of international peace, and 
to the peace and security of our own 
Nation. It cannot be a one-way street. 
We cannot woo allies on the one hand 
and erect barriers to their legitimate 
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trade interests on the other. Naturally, 
they will turn to the nations who are 
more receptive to their trade problems, 
and that is handing over to the Commu- 
nists a victory which they could gain by 
no other means. 

By expanding our foreign trade in a 
selective and moderate and reciprocal 
manner, we can actually increase em- 
ployment in this country while mantain- 
ing the friendship and support of our 
allies. 

As the Representative of a manufac- 
turing district, the problem of liberaliz- 
ing our trade laws has long been of great 
concern to me. I have searched my con- 
science thoroughly. I have decided that 
there are situations which arise in the 
course of a Congressman’s career where- 
in he must weigh the influences of his 
immediate constituency against the 
broader problem of the best, self-enlight- 
ened interests of the Nation as a whole. 

Although I may be the only member 
of the Connecticut congressional dele- 
gation to have voted yea on H. R. 1, I am 
convinced that by so doing I am acting in 
the best interests of my constituency and 
my State, for in the long run, what we 
believe to be the welfare of our Nation is 
our utmost concern, and what most bene- 
fits our country, benefits every district, 
every State, and every citizen in the final 
analysis. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Harvey). 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I ex- 
pect to vote for the motion to recommit. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. SabLAk ]. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, the 
hearings on H. R. 1 among other sources 
reveal to me great concern by represent- 
atives of industry and their workers 
that the faith and confidence which ap- 
pellants had in the Tariff Commission 
has greatly been shaken. 

Time and money are required in the 
preparation of a case to be presented to 
the Commission and when the matter, 
after having been presented and studied 
by the Tariff Commission, is turned down 
by a majority, then naturally there is 
disappointment but there is not resent- 
ment. It is following the determination 
by the Tariff Commission when their de- 
cision concludes that there is an injury 
to the industry and the workers in that 
industry, that the difficulty ensues. Ap- 
pellants feel that intervening informa- 
tion, which is submitted to the President 
by the various Government departments 
after the findings of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, not only influences the ultimate 
decision of the President but tends to 
deny that actual injury does exist as 
was decided by the Tariff Commission. 
It would seem that if the findings of fact 
by the Tariff Commission as to the ex- 
istence of injury are made conclusive, 
the faith and confidence which industry 
should have in presenting cases to the 
Tariff Commission, will be encouraged. 

In 15 cases of the 59 applications for 
relief since the escape clause procedure 
was provided, the Tariff Commission 
found injury or the threat of injury 
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and so reported to the President. There 
was not, however, the acknowledgment 
of this injury accepting the factfinding 
of the Commission that there actually 
was injury. To me, this acceptance can 
have a very helpful effect on those who 
appeal to the Commission, will bolster 
the morale of the many industries that 
feel that the provisions of H. R. 1. if 
enacted and carried out, will definitely 
cause injury and loss of work before the 
expiration of the 3-year period provided 
in this bill even though this may not be 
the case at present. 

In this group are included the em- 
ployees and manufacturers of bicycles, 
carpets, chemicals, clocks, fiber fabrics, 
hats, lace, machine tools, electrical equip- 
ment, lead pencils, pins, needles, shears, 
scissors, toys, optical and surgical instru- 
ments, and textiles. Outstanding among 
these are so-called one-industry com- 
munities: for instance, Norwich, where 
the manufacture of vacuum bottles is the 
prime industry; Thompsonville, where 
the manfacture of carpets is the prime 
industry; and Stafford Springs, where 
the manufacture of textiles is the prime 
industry. In these industries are found 
special skills and I for one want very 
much to provide for a reservoir of jobs to 
protect these skills in the event of im- 
mediate need in emergency. Continued 
concessions to manufacturers outside of 
the United States of like products can 
eventually lead to the closing of these 
industries and the loss of the skilled em- 
ployees who, because they will not be 
keeping up with their learned trade, 
would not be available on short notice. 

Incidentally, I had proposed an amend- 
ment in committee, the purpose of which 
was to keep these skills and to set up 
standards which would guide those en- 
trusted with our defense and selection 
accordingly. Very favorable comments 
on my idea were made by Secretary 
Weeks of the Commerce Department who 
revealed during questioning that the De- 
partment is endeavoring to work out a 
plan along these very lines which I had 
suggested but because the plan is still 
being discussed and has not as yet been 
finalized, it was recommended that my 
amendment would more properly be at- 
tached to the Defense Production Act 
when the Congress again takes action on 
that legislation. I proposed the amend- 
ment in committee because I was of the 
belief that protection to these skilled em- 
ployees, to these industries affected by 
our national security, really tied in with 
the trade agreements and an excellent 
backing was given to me by those who 
would handle these provisions. Again it 
was thought more appropriate to have 
the amendment attached to the Defense 
Production Act where it would be most 
effective. Iam determined to follow this 
through and continue to urge as expedi- 
tious action as possible, realizing full well 
that a very short time ago, we had voted 
for a resolution in connection with the 
protection of Formosa and the very seri- 
ous and highly explosive situation that 
confronts us there. 

Let me at this point stress to you, my 
colleagues, that though my constituents 
are worried about the effect of present 
Japanese manufactures on our economy, 
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they are much more concerned about the 
products the Japanese will be manufac- 
turing 2 or 3 years hence. I mention this 
because many of you may have had let- 
ters from your constituents informing 
you that teams of Japanese visited 
American plants a year ago under the 
auspices of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration and most carefully exam- 
ined the machinery in the visited plants. 
The industrious Japanese are very ca- 
pable imitators and duplicators and most 
assuredly they are now making plans 
and designs of the identical machinery 
used in our domestic plants and will soon 
be flooding the market with like prod- 
ucts produced at a much lower cost. 

Another amendment which I was very 
happy to support in committee was sug- 
gested by my colleague, Mr. Curtis of 
Missouri, The gentleman’s amendment 
which he undoubtedly will explain in de- 
tail when he speaks on this legislation 
proposes that any concessions in United 
States tariffs be made contingent upon 
foreign producers’ voluntary observance 
of minimum wage laws comparable to 
those of this country. The increase of 
pay for foreign workers will give them 
a better standard of living, will provide 
moneys to purchase essential goods, and 
will affect the vast differential between 
our wages and will help combat com- 
munism. 

The motion to recommit which has 
been printed and made available to us 
provides one outstanding safeguard and 
assurance which I find is very desirous 
and imperative and I shall, therefore, 
mindful of all of those in my State of 
Connecticut, vote for it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may have permission 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD at 
the close of the debate on the pending 
bill today. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, first 
I would like to congratulate my colleague 
from West Virginia on his talk before the 
House a while ago. I thought it was 
very good and I hope that everyone here 
listened attentively to it. 

May I say in starting my few brief 
remarks that when I first came to Con- 
gress and had the opportunity to vote 
for reciprocal trade I did vote for the 
Reciprocal Trade Act. I agree to a 
great extent with the principles of re- 
ciprocal trade as laid down by President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. 

There are lots of Members in this 
House who would have you believe today 
that this bill agrees with the principles 
of Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. But 
it does not and let me quote from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1934 when he was ad- 
vocating the Reciprocal Trade Act, when 
this Nation was in dire circumstances and 
something had to be done to help the 
distressed areas of the United States: 

The authority must be carefully weighed 
in the light of the latest information so as 
to give assurance that no sound and im- 
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portant American interest will be injuriously 
disturbed. The adjustment of our foreign 
trade relations must rest on the premise of 
undertaking to benefit and not to injure 
such interests. 


I would like to ask the Members who 
are advocating this bill today: Is this 
hurting any of the industries in America 
today? If it does, it does not then coin- 
cide with the statement of President 
Roosevelt in 1934. 

President Roosevelt at that time indi- 
cated that it was only an emergency 
program, stating, “It is part of an emer- 
gency program necessitated by the eco- 
nomic crisis,” and that the request was, 
“an essential step in the program of 
national economic recovery.” 

I will agree with a lot of the statements 
made here that we do have some sur- 
pluses and that we need to deal with 
other nations—I agree with that—but 
I believe if our leaders and the adminis- 
tration would sit down and try to work 
out a program that would be equally 
distributed among our industries instead 
of letting certain industries take all the 
rap for the benefit of a few, it would be 
the wise thing to do. And, I believe, if 
we get the true facts, it will not be 
denied that 2 or 3 of our great indus- 
tries are benefiting principally and al- 
most wholly by our reciprocal trade 
program as we now have it. 

Now, we have a Tariff Commission that 
is supposed to protect our industries, 
Let me tell you the latest report they 
have, that we brought in handmade 
glassware from back of the Iron Curtain 
in Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland, 
and we did it this past month. Why 
are we dealing with Communist nations? 
Because they are outsmarting America. 
They have to have American dollars to 
pay their agents who operate in the 
United States, and when we are dealing 
with them and buying their products, 
they are getting those dollars which 
enables them to send their men in here 
to help undermine the American Gov- 
ernment. I believe this administration 
should say now, once and for all, that 
no American dollars shall go behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Now, our coal industry has been hurt 
to a great degree. The textile industry 
has been hurt, and the handmade glass 
industry has been hurt. We are in an 
international crisis today. If tomor- 
row we had to go to war—and who 
knows, we might because of the For- 
mosan situation—God help us, because 
we do not have time and distance on our 
side today. I hope my words will never 
become prophetic, because if they do, 
history will record that the Members of 
the 84th Congress were alerted to some 
of the dangers that might happen to this 
Nation, and the administration, with 
the help of this Congress, has ignored 
some of those warnings. They have not 
made one proposal; not one have I seen 
in the newspapers or heard in the well 
of this House to help alleviate this 
situation. 

Yes, we have a Tariff Commission, as 
I said before. Do you realize what some 
of the articles are on which they in- 
voked the escape clause? Let me give 
you the instances, and they are only 
five: the dried fish industry; fur felt 
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hats; hatters fur; filberts or soft-shelled 
almonds, and, as all of you know, this 
past year the watch industry. I am not 
saying that all of them did not need 
help; no; but we have some basic indus- 
tries in this Nation today that need help 
badly. I have yet to see one concrete 
proposal to help them. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the bill should 
be recommitted. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Kean]. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
program of our Republican President. 
I am supporting his program. I regret 
that the ranking Republican of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, in charge of 
the time, suggested to me that I should 
get time to speak from the Democrats. 
As a Republican, I do not like to accept 
favors from the Democrats. However, 
in the face of the incomprehensible at- 
titude of the gentleman from New York, 
I have no other alternative. 

Mr. Chairman, in the last session of 
Congress, it was my honor to introduce 
H. R. 8860, a bill to implement the Presi- 
dent's foreign trade policy. I stated on 
the floor of this House then that our pri- 
mary thought in this, as in all other leg- 
islation, must be to serve the best inter- 
ests of the American people. I am 
pleased to see H. R. 1 now being con- 
sidered for passage by this body. As the 
Members know, I introduced a compan- 
ion bill to H. R. 1 myself, H. R. 536, on 
the first day of this session. 

Both bills are similar to the original 
Kean bill, H. R. 8860, of the 83d Con- 
gress, second session. They, too, rec- 
ognize that we must maintain and 
strengthen our country’s industrial 
might, and that we must maintain the 
fullest possible employment. They, too, 
recognize that to do both, we must also 
do all we can to strengthen our friends 
in the free world, so that they may enjoy 
a sufficient measure of economic stability 
to be able to take rational measures to 
maintain their freedom and independ- 
ence, without which they could benefit 
neither themselves nor us. 

I would not want to give anyone the 
false impression, however, that H. R. 1, 
because it serves our foreign policy pri- 
marily for the benefit of the United 
States interests, it not a hard-headed 
business measure. Nothing makes bet- 
ter business sense than to let other na- 
tions pay for what they buy by selling 
their products here. Since 1918 we have 
been selling much more abroad than we 
have been buying, over $80 billion more 
in all. If we do not import the goods of 
other countries, they cannot continue to 
buy from us the products of our farms, 
of our machinery and implement facto- 
ries, of our chemical, automobile and 
electrical industries. 

Countless industrial, farming, and 
mining activities depend to a major de- 
gree on exports. It can be said accu- 
rately that exports are keeping many 
plants and many farms from closing. 
Let me quote some facts. 

They are based upon 1953 statistics, 
since the figures for 1954 are not yet 
available. In that year, our rice growers 
shipped over half their total harvest 
abroad. In that year our wheat, cotton, 
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and tobacco farmers shipped one-fourth 
of their production overseas. Over one- 
third of the 1953 raisin and prune crop 
was exported. These are but a few of 
many examples that could be cited. 

Similarly, American industry has a big 
stake in export markets. In 1953 we ex- 
ported nearly 25 percent of our lubricat- 
ing oil, nearly half of our track-laying 
tractors, and 1 out of each 10 motor- 
trucks and machine tools produced. In 
addition, 9 percent of our anthracite 
coal, 11 percent of our tinplate, 10 per- 
cent of our steel rails, 12 percent of our 
refrigerators, and 31 percent of our con- 
struction and mining equipment found 
overseas markets last year. 

Even small local businesses share in 
the benefits of a high level of foreign 
trade, because of the extra purchasing 
power placed in the hands of workers in 
export industries. 

Of course, import competition does 
create problems, just as does domestic 
competition. Yet our industry has grown 
strong under competitive conditions, and 
the tremendous and still growing pro- 
ductivity of United States labor has usu- 
ally been more than sufficient to offset 
lower wage standards in other countries. 
In any event, industries threatened with 
serious injury from imports have power- 
ful machinery in existence to protect 
their interests. I refer to the peril-point 
and to the escape-clause provisions. 

Many of you have asked why I feel 
so strongly about this bill. I do feel 
strongly about it. I feel strongly about 
it because of my deep conviction that 
all of us stand to gain from increased 
international trade. As I stated in the 
summary of my speech introducing H. R. 
8860 in the last session, our gains from 
that increased trade can be counted 
under five different headings: 

First, as taxpayers, because more im- 
ports help reduce the need of other 
countries for our aid; 

Second, as consumers, because we can 
then purchase foreign-made goods that 
we need; 

Third, as producers, because imports 
help foreigners earn the dollars they 
need to buy more American goods which 
they need and want but cannot afford; 

Fourth, as investors, because increased 
dollar earnings by foreigners selling to 
the United States means more chance 
for profitable American investments 
abroad; 

Fifth, as American citizens, because 
increased international trade creates a 
stronger free world, and so contributes 
to the possibilities for maintaining 
world peace. 

Often I find myself wondering just 
what opponents of this measure fear. 
My constituency is in a portion of New 
Jersey that serves as home for many 
thousands of workers. I would not think 
of sponsoring a measure such as H. R. 1 
if I felt it would react to their disad- 
vantage. 

In this connection I have fully satis- 
fied myself that the administration will 
seek a tariff reduction formula that will 
have little impact on industries now 
faced with heavy foreign competition. 

The administration intends to pro- 
ceed cautiously, always keeping in mind 
the best interests of the country in using 
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any of the discretionary powers that this 
bill might give to the President, The 
President himself has characterized the 
program as moderate, gradual, and re- 
ciprocal. The authority of the Presi- 
dent would still be subject to the pres- 
ent peril-point and escape-clause pro- 
visions. We have been assured by the 
Secretaries of State, Treasury, and Com- 
merce that, in Secretary Dulles’ words: 

It is the administration's intention to 
exercise powers contemplated by the bill in 
such a manner that the legitimate concerns 
of United States business will be fully taken 
into account. 


In view of these assurances, I am com- 
pletely satisfied that the administration 
will not attempt to breach peril points. 
As a matter of fact, no President since 
the enactment of the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934 has breached a peril point. 
The one time that there was some ques- 
tion about a possible breaching of peril 
points, President Truman sent a special 
message to the Congress to inform it 
of the action taken with respect to petro- 
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agreement with Venezuela, and justify- 
ing such action in the light of the situa- 
tion prevailing. 

Now for those of us who fear the dis- 
cretionary powers given the President 
on this point, I want to underscore the 
fact that Congress was fully informed 
in that one case where a peril point 
might conceivably have been pierced, 
even though the Tariff Commission was 
evenly divided in its finding, and there- 
fore the President may reasonably have 
considered himself not bound by the pro- 
visions of the act to inform the Congress. 
In other words, the President leaned 
over backward at that time to fulfill 
not only the letter but the spirit of the 
peril-point provision. We have the sol- 
emn word of this administration that 
it will do the same. 

I am opposed to the proposed motion 
to recommit this bill which was outlined 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
REED] on yesterday. 

Members are being asked to support 
this recommittal on grounds that only 
minor changes will be involved. The 
changes proposed are not minor. 

The proposal is to make the Tariff 
Commission’s findings binding on the 
President, not only their findings of fact 
but their evaluation of these facts and 
their judgment as to whether an indus- 
try has been seriously injured by in- 
creased imports due to a tariff conces- 
sion. 

Of course the Tariff Commission’s 
findings of the facts as to the amount 
of imports, their percentage as com- 
pared with the American production of 
such a product, and so forth, should be 
final. 

But what the recommittal motion 
seeks to do is very different. It seeks 
to make final the evaluation of these 
facts by the members of the Tariff Com- 
mission, This is a question of judgment 
by that body, not merely factfinding. 
Such judgment is a question of opinion, 
which is quite a different matter. 

We must also note that if the recom- 
mittal motion becomes law, the Presi- 
dent must increase duties under the 
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escape clause unless the national secu- 
rity is at stake. He canot give consider- 
ation to his judgment as to the national 
welfare. 

Evaluation as to the facts of such an 
increase should be done from the widest 
viewpoint. Only the President is charged 
with responsibility for the national wel- 
fare. Only he is responsible for the 
balancing of all interests at issue in a 
controversy, including the wider interest 
of the Nation in achieving foreign policy 
objectives and expanded foreign mar- 
kets for farm products, minerals, and 
manufactures—without doing serious in- 
jury through import competition to 
established American business interests. 

The responsibilities of the Tariff Com- 
mission in evaluating the facts are much 
more restricted, being limited almost en- 
tirely to a judgment as to the injury that 
could be done by imports. 

The Tariff Commission, even if 
charged by law with wider responsibili- 
ties, could not and should not be ex- 
pected to do the job now done by all the 
other executive agencies in advising the 
President of the effects of any proposed 
measure. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
for example, may submit an evaluation 
to him concerning the costs and revenue 
effects of a proposed change in the tariff 
law, in the light of budgetary plans; 
the Secretary of Agriculture would de- 
scribe its effects upon our, plans for dis- 
posing of agricultural surpluses abroad; 
the Secretary of State may advise the 
President of its effects upon our inter- 
national commitments and our foreign 
policy objectives; the Secretary of Com- 
merce, on the other hand, may comment 
on the relative and long-run effects of 
the proposal on all domestic producers 
and upon United States business activity 
as a whole. Often the many aspects of 
a problem thus presented call for diffi- 
cult and soul-searching decisions as to 
which considerations must be given 
greater weight in arriving at a solution 
which is best for the people as a whole. 
Only the Chief Executive is responsible 
for, and should be expected to make such 
decisions under our form of govern- 
mental organization. 

We cannot afford to recommit this bill 
now. All the nations of the free world 
are following these debates tensely to 
see whether the President is speaking 
for our country or only for himself when 
he speaks of the vital need for expanded 
international trade, and of the reciprocal 
tariff reductions that the United States 
is ready to enter into with other like- 
minded nations. We should pass this 
bill as it stands for, in President Eisen- 
hower’s words, it “can add immeasurably 
to the security and well-being of the 
United States and the rest of the free 
world,” 

This is the program of our Republican 
President. I am supporting his pro- 
gram. I regret that the ranking Re- 
publican of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in charge of the time, suggested 
to me that I should get time to speak 
from the Democrats. As a Republican I 
do not like to accept favors from the 
Democrats. However, in the face of the 
incomprehensible attitude of the gentle- 
man from New York I have no other 
alternative. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman in his remarks used the words 
“national welfare, national security” and 
I will add national interest.. Does he 
distinguish between those words? 

Mr. KEAN. Yes, I would. I would 
think national security had chiefly to do 
with our national defense. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. 
Would you say that national security 
includes national interest? 

Mr. KEAN. Well, that is something 
for the lawyers to decide. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. 
Would you say that national security 
includes national welfare? 

Mr. KEAN. Not necessarily, but again 
that is something for the lawyers to 
decide. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. The gentle- 
mian referred to the fact that the various 
departments of the Government includ- 
ing Agriculture, Commerce, and so on 
passed on their comments regarding the 
rulings of the Tariff Commission. I call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that in the lead-zine hearings, which 
were held before the Tariff Commission, 
there was a finding that the industry was 
in a distressed condition, and that relief 
should be granted. 

Mr. KEAN, Which industry was that? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. The lead-zine 
hearings. I am informed when the 
matter went before the various executive 
branches of the Government, each 
branch of the Government backed up 
the finding of the Tariff Commission with 
the execption of the Department of 
State, and yet the President followed 
the advice of the State Department alone 
and refused to follow the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Mr. KEAN. Because he believed it 
was for the national welfare. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SCUDDER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, in 
statements on the floor of the House 
and before the Ways and Means and 
Rules Committees, I have argued that 
tariff rate negotiations should not be 
made a pawn or a bargaining point in 
international politics. 

Rather, they should be based solely 
upon economic conditions existing in 
the countries involved and should be 
equitable from the standpoint of the im- 
porting country and our American ecpn- 
omy. 

The bill before us today does not 
provide for an equitable approach to the 
tariff problem from the standpoint of 
American industry, labor, and agri- 
culture, 
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I cannot go along with the idea of 
making further American tariff reduc- 
tions, even indicating to the rest of the 
world that we can absorb their sur- 
plus production. 

Year after year we have been a world 
leader in reducing tariff rates to a point 
where, at the present time, United States 
tariff rates are among the very lowest 
in the world—5.1 percent on the aver- 
age. 

By contract, 37 other countries main- 
tain higher tariff rates than the United 
States. 

But that is only half the story. On 
top of higher tariff rates, many other 
countries maintain import license sys- 
tems, quotas, currency restrictions, mo- 
nopolies—and various other devices 
which decrease or actually prohibit sale 
of American products on their markets, 
despite the existence of so-called recip- 
rocal trade agreements. 

For example, the United Kingdom im- 
poses a tariff rate amounting to 25.6 per- 
cent on the average, including revenue 
duties. In addition, imports of most 
goods are limited under quotas; licenses 
are required on imports; dollars are 
controlled and special low tariffs are al- 
lowed Empire goods. 

A perfect example of how these em- 
bargoes work is the case of motorcycles, 
A few years ago the British duty was re- 
duced under a reciprocal-trade agree- 
ment with this country. It sounded 
good. But, under their import license 
system, no American-made motorcycle 
may be sold on the British market— 
even though their motorcycles are flood- 
ing the American market under the low- 
rate tariff agreement. 

Similar restrictions are imposed in 
varying degree on lumber products, TV 
sets, home appliances, bicycles, dresses, 
cosmetics, and numerous other items. 

France, with an average tariff rate of 
10.6 percent, maintains strict quota and 
import license regulations. 

Mexico, on top of a 20.6 percent tariff 
rate maintains quotas, permit regula- 
tions, and recently has levied heavier 
tariffs on things like handbags, wines, 
sewing machines, and tobacco. 

In Japan trade restrictions make 
trouble for United States merchants. 
Tariff rates are high in many cases: 50 
percent on watches, 40 percent on toys 
and phonographs, 40 percent plus a 30 
. tax on United States automo- 

es. 

It is very apparent that United States 
tariffs are much less than the world av- 
erage, Maybe we are overselling some 
of our products. Perhaps thought should 
be given to the curtailment of excess 
exports with a view of encouraging for- 
eign countries to produce for themselves 
which would help to balance trade. 

Very few American producers enjoy 
import quotas or restrictions. Cotton is 
one, imports of which are limited to 1 
percent of domestic production under 
section 22 of the Agricultural Readjust- 
ment Act. ‘This bill continues the pro- 
tection to cotton in relation to trade 
agreement negotiations. 

The answer to the trade problem does 
not lie in the relatively simple approach 
of reducing American tariff rates which, 
in many instances, are already danger- 
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ously low. While the request for further 
reductions may seem slight, it may mean 
a shutdown of some of our industries and 
a further expansion of unemployment. 

As Americans, we are justifiably proud 
of our standard of living. American in- 
dustrial workers receive an average of 
$1.83 an hour, based on December 1954 
figures. 

In Japan, the hourly wage is 19 cents; 
in France, it is 46 cents; in the United 
Kingdom, 47 cents; in West Germany, 44 
cents; and so on. 

Domestic producers cannot compete 
with products from cheap labor areas be- 
cause, largely due to United States aid 
and assistance programs, other indus- 
trial nations now have machines as mod- 
ern and efficient as any we have and for 
the most part their workers are just as 
skilled as ours. 

Without protective tariffs, the end re- 
sult will be the tearing down of our hard- 
earned wage standards, 

Unfortunately, that condition is exist- 
ing right now in many sections of our 
country. Our domestic economy cannot 
stand the loss of jobs in industries such 
as lumbering, fishing, viticulture, horti- 
culture, bicycles, crockery, glassware, 
textiles—and many others. 

In my own district—the First Congres- 
sional District of California—the price 
of domestic crabmeat has been driven to 
such a low point by imports that it is al- 
most financially impossible for fishermen 
to operate. Several plants have already. 
closed down, and others are threatened. 

Many of those people, losing their jobs 
because of low tariffs, will have to be 
supported by the Government in the 
form of unemployment insurance or re- 
lief. Meanwhile the Government will 
lose the income tax which these workers 
would normally produce, and the invest- 
ments in plants and equipment will be- 
come a total loss. Just how unrealistic 
can we get? 

The obvious answer is that no reduc- 
tion should be made, or even contem- 
plated, in the crabmeat tariff, especially 
in view of the fact that 60 percent of the 
crabmeat consumed in this country is 
imported from Japan. 

Certainly, 60 percent from a given 
country is a very liberal concession. 

Workers in the wine industry are simi- 
larly threatened. They do not oppose 
importation of high-grade, quality wine 
with which they are in a more competi- 
tive position on the domestic market. It 
is the low-grade surplus wines flooding 
local markets under low-tariff rates 
which are creating havoc in the 
industry. 

We have the same condition in ply- 
wood. In 1951, despite protests and facts 
presented by myself and others before 
the Tariff Commission, the State De- 
partment entered into trade negotiations 
with 17 foreign countries and brought 
about a 50 percent reduction in the tariff 
on imported plywood. 

Another inequitable instance concerns 
hardboard. One of the largest hard- 
board plants in the country is located at 
Ukiah, Calif. It provides the main 
payroll of this community—a payroll 
which is now threatened by imports. 
Hardboard has been erroneously classi- 
fied under the Tariff Act as a paper prod- 
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uct. We are attempting to have it re- 
classified as a wood product which it 
actually is. Canadian producers have 
been fighting this change because they 
export hardboard under the paper prod- 
ucts classification and thus benefit from 
7% to 15 percent tariff rate. If reclassi- 
fied, hardboard would come under the 
1624 percent wood tariff schedule—still 
considerably below the Canadian tariff 
of 22% percent on American-produced 
hardboard. 

I most certainly am not against trade 
between friendly nations of the world. 
I believe it to be a healthy thing. How- 
ever, I do firmly believe that too much 
emphasis is being placed on international 
politics in respect to trade agreements 
and that American industries and job 
opportunities are being needlessly sac- 
rificed. 

Tariff rates should be based wholly on 
the findings of a bipartisan Tariff Com- 
mission. After receiving testimony from 
representatives of industry, labor, and 
agriculture, the Commission should an- 
nounce peril-point findings—based on 
economic conditions as they exist. Those 
findings should be final and if they are 
to be varied in any manner it should not 
be done without prior congressional 
approval. 

In this way the constitutional re- 
sponsibility of Congress in determining 
trade policies would be maintained, and 
adequate protection should thereby be 
accorded our economy. 

Certain American industries have es- 
tablished manufacturing plants in many 
countries of the world. When they get 
into full production, employing people 
living under an economy substandard 
to ours, then the impact is inevitable and 
will spell ruin to our American standard 
of living. 

We had better take a new look, and 
establish a policy in international trade 
of live-and-let-live. America, with 7 
percent of the world’s population, can- 
not absorb the surplus from 93 percent 
of the world producers. It would be bet- 
ter if we would be more realistic and 
curtail some of our exports. As long as 
we send high pressure salesmen through- 
out the world preaching the philosophy 
that all people should have the same 
standards which we enjoy, without their 
having earned those standards, we shall 
be adding to the chaos and continue to 
expand the jealousy of the other nations 
toward the United States—thereby en- 
couraging international turmoil. 

Congress cannot ignore its constitu- 
tional responsibility. It is our duty to 
regulate trade. The Tariff Commission 
should be responsible to the Congress, 
and trade agreements made should be 
based on economics and not placed in 
the hands of the State Department to 
be used in the field of international poli- 
ties. 

I trust that the recommittal motion 
strengthening the peril point and escape 
clause is adopted by this body. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
arguments brought forward in defense 
of free trade are admirable. We all 
realize that in the past, economic bar- 
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riers have, in many cases, lead to a dif- 
ficult situation. Unreasonably high and 
unfair tariffs have fostered illwill and 
created tensions throughout the entire 
world. These tariff walls have prevented 
the flow of goods and services to many 
areas that were in dire need of them. 
Unnecessary tariffs have created islands 
of prosperity surrounded by a sea of 
poverty and abject want. And the mor- 
alist often shouts that many tariffs are 
the products of selfishness and greed. 
But these are all arguments against 
high tariffs. The cold facts are that 
the United States is no longer, by any 
stretch of the imagination, a high-tariff 
country. On the contrary we are among 
the lowest of tariff countries. In fact, 
we rank 7th from the bottom on tariff 
rates. i 

My concern of H. R. 1 is not on the 
grounds that there should be a general 
increase in tariff rates. We all recog- 
nize that in selective areas further re- 
duction in existing tariffs might be to 
the advantage of our entire economy. 
To permit such adjustments is of course 
the overall objective of H. R. 1. 

My concern is that any tariff policy 
of the United States should at least 
place foreign producers, having lower 
costs, in a reasonably comparable com- 
petitive position with efficient domestic 
producers. Such a policy certainly 
should not discriminate in favor of 
foreign products. 

My concern is in connection with the 
effectiveness of the provisions of H. R. 1 
for safe-guarding domestic industry 
and local workers from injury during 
expansion of world trade. Such protec- 
tion from serious injury is supposed to 
be provided through the peril-point and 
the escape-clause provision of the bill. 
These provisions in H. R. 1 are the same 
as were carried in former legislation. 

The peril-point and escape-clause 
provisions are rather technical and cum- 
bersome, but I will try to state simply 
what they are and how they are sup- 
posed to work. 

The peril point provides that before 
any reduction in a tariff rate on a spe- 
cific product can be made, the President 
must obtain the advice of the Tariff 
Commission as to the point below which 
it believes a reduction could not be made 
without causing or threatening serious 
injury to the domestic industries pro- 
ducing the product. Such a point, desig- 
nated by the Commission, is the peril 
point. 

Should a tariff concession in any trade 
agreement made by the President under 
this legislation result in serious or 
threatened injury to a domestic indus- 
try, the concession may be withdrawn 
or modified in accordance with a pro- 
vision known as the escape clause, which 
must be included in every agreement. 

To use the escape clause, any inter- 
ested party, by petition, may request the 
United States Tariff Commission to 
make an investigation and report to the 
President whether or not a concession 
has caused or threatened serious injury 
to a domestic industry. 

To date, the use of the peril point, and 
the escape clause, has not provided the 
mechanism whereby domestic industries 
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and workers have been sufficiently pro- 
tected, 

Since the institution of the escape 
clause in 1948, there have been 59 appli- 
cations for relief to the Tariff Commis- 
sion, In 15 of these cases the Commis- 
sion found injury, or the threat of in- 
jury, and so reported to the President. 
In just five of these cases has the Presi- 
dent taken action. These were: Wom- 
en's fur felt hats and hat bodies, Oc- 
tober 30, 1950; hatters’ fur, January 5, 
1952; dried figs, August 16, 1952; alsike 
cloverseed, June 30, 1954; watches, 
movements, and parts, July 27, 1954. 

Among serious criticisms of the present 
“escape clause” provisions are the fact 
that proceedings before the Tariff Com- 
mission are lengthy, involving exhaustive 
hearings, and are often too expensive, 
especially for smaller industries. And 
further, the Commission may reach a 
decision on other evidence which was not 
presented in the hearings, thus not giving 
the interested industries an opportunity 
of rebuttal. And further, the domestic 
industries have no appeal from the find- 
ings-of-fact of the Commission, nor are 
such findings conclusive or binding on 
the President. 

Yesterday, during consideration of the 
rule, I supported the attempt to amend 
the rule to permit amendments to H. R. 1, 
in a hope of strengthening the necessary 
protective mechanism of this legislation. 
I sincerely hope that under the rule per- 
mitting amendment only by the Ways 
and Means Committee, that action will 
be taken to correct these deficiencies. I 
will support any such amendment, 

Over 3,000 American workers at Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Crystal City, Mo., 
have the specter of unemployment hover- 
ing over their families because plate glass 
importations have risen alarmingly in 
the past few years. The plate glass in- 
dustry, which is so vital to the economy 
of Jefferson County, gets a greater ad- 
verse impact from foreign imports than 
do many other industries. 

According to a report prepared by the 
Department of Commerce, the importa- 
tion of plate glass in 1937 was 2,060,C00 
square feet. This figure has risen to 
26,876,000 square feet by 1953. Yet, ex- 
ports of this product, which totaled 
3,281,000 square feet in 1937, has in- 


. creased to only 15,961,000 square feet as 


compared with 26,876,000 square feet of 
plate glass imports in 1953. 

If this trend persists, what is to become 
of the American plate glass industry? 
What is to become of the tens of thou- 
sands of glass workers and their families 
throughout the country? Will they, in 
the words of a high Government em- 
ployee, “have to go South in the winter“? 
These are questions that are a burning 
issue with these affected workers. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, in 
my opinion the consideration of this bill 
has suffered because of extreme state- 
ments made by both those who support 
it and by those who are opposed to it. 
The problem of trade arrangements, we 
must acknowledge, is an extremely com- 
plicated one. Those who oppose this 
measure and those who seek to modify 
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the trade program are, I am sure, as 
sincere in their intentions and as con- 
cerned about the general welfare of our 
nation as those who support the program. 
I do not believe that we should approach 
it by distinguishing its supporters as 
men concerned with the national interest 
and its opponents as men from groups 
worried about some particular product 
or some particular segment of their in- 
dustry in the manner of Mr. Charles Taft 
before our committee. 

The extremist opponents of reciprocal 
trade state that it will ruin the American 
economy. On the other hand, support- 
ers of the bill in some cases have made 
statements which, in my opinion, at- 
tribute greater power and significance to 
the trade program than it deserves. 
President Eisenhower, for example, has 
said that “if we fail in our trade policy, 
we may fail in all. Our domestic employ- 
ment, our standard of living, our secu- 
rity, and the solidarity of the free 
world— all are involved.” Other mem- 
bers of the administration spoke in a 
similar vein. The same tone prevailed in 
statements by the Administration’s Com- 
mittee on Foreign Economic Policy and 
the Committee for a National Trade Pol- 
icy. The passage of H. R. 1 is neither a 
great threat to American industry, nor is 
it a final answer to international eco- 
nomic problems. 

“Trade not aid“ was a widely used 
slogan in the campaign of 1952 and has 
been continued in use since the election 
of that year. Through the use of this 
slogan and accompanying statements, 
the impression was given that the mutual 
assistance and aid programs previously 
carried out under the Democratic admin- 
istrations were somehow unjustifiable, 
if not unnecessary, and implied also that 
a trade program was a possible alterna- 
tive. As a matter of fact this was not 
the case. The economic conditions of 
the nations of Europe in the immediate 
postwar years were not such as to per- 
mit the exchange of commodities of 
equal value. The labor forces of these 
countries were severely reduced. Much 
of their livestock had been destroyed 
and their whole agriculture set back. 
Their capital goods, machines, and fac- 
tories were in many cases destroyed and 
generally worn out. These nations 
could not engage in international trade 
by exporting surpluses since, except for 
a few commodities, they had no sur- 
pluses. What they needed was not trade 
opportunities, but an aid program such 
as was provided. The economies in 
most of these countries has improved to 
a point where the aid program can be 
reduced. This is not true in every case. 
A slogan “Trade and aid” would better 
describe what is needed in international 
economic policy today. Countries such 
as India, for example, do not need for- 
eign markets for their goods in any abso- 
lute sense, for India’s present production 
is wholly inadequate to meet the poten- 
tial needs of its own people. India does 
not need technical advice—there are 
Indian engineers and technicians—so 
much as it needs capital goods to make 
a reality of the plans of these engineers 
and technicians. 
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Certainly, to the extent possible, it is 
desirable that we receive a fair return 
for what we export to other peoples. I 
think it is true to say also that the people 
of foreign countries and their govern- 
ments prefer such an arrangement to 
one in which we give to them direct aid. 

In these past 20 years in which we 
have had a reciprocal trade program, 
particularly in the period since World 
War II, there has occurred what has 
been described as a revolution in world 
trade. There has been a reshufiling of 
the commodities being imported and ex- 
ported by the different nations and areas 
of the world. The days when the United 
States and Europe were mutually inter- 
dependent are gone. The fact is that 
the European nations, as well as the 
Japanese, now export goods which we 
no longer want to buy and which in fact 
compete with our own products. The 
advantages for the most part are rela- 
tive ones resulting from the fact that 
one nation or the other may be able to 
produce particular articles more eco- 
nomically than the other. This duplica- 
tion of products by the United States 
and the countries of Europe existed even 
before World War II. Commerce in that 
period was principally through the me- 
dium of third countries: the United 
States selling in Europe; the Europeans 
selling in Latin America or Asia; and 
the United States in turn receiving such 
things as rubber, tin, coffee, and similar 
commodities from these countries. 

In recent years even the so-called 
backward countries have pursued the 
path of economic independence and 
have made great strides toward achiev- 
ing such independence. The develop- 
ment of industries in other parts of the 
world has altered trade patterns and to 
some extent has driven us economically 
apart from our allies, particularly in 
Western Europe. Yet while we have been 
separated from our allies economically, 
we have become increasingly involved 
with them strategically in view of the 
threat of Soviet aggression. 

The Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, 
appearing before our committee, pointed 
out that it was a part of the administra- 
tion’s policy to establish abroad plants 
which would produce materials which are 
important in war and which are difficult 
to transport. The particular example he 
cited was that of munitions. As this 
principle is applied to other needs either 
by our own policy or by the policy pur- 
sued by allied nations, economic inter- 
dependence will be even further reduced. 
We cannot expect a trade policy to carry 
the whole burden of responsibility for 
carrying out the strategic demands of 
the day. Not all of our allies are able to 
bear in every respect a proportionate 
share of military preparedness. In some 
cases the most strategically located coun- 
try may be the least able by virtue 
of the weakness of its economy to sup- 
port defense facilities. In these cases, 
obviously trade will not solve the prob- 
lem. On the other hand, an economically 
strong nation may not be so located as to 
be of particularly strategic value. In 
this case other arrangements and agree- 
ments are called for. The theme is mu- 
tual defense. 
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Trade policy must be a part of our 
over-all policy. In practice there have 
been indications that the Administration 
realizes this. However in public utter- 
ances and in declaration of program and 
policy, this fact has not been clearly ad- 
mitted. There has been a tendency to 
publicly over-simplify the problem as 
well as the solution. The simple propo- 
sition of “Trade not aid” is not adequate 
in the complexity of international eco- 
nomic and political relations today. 

The tariff as an instrument of inter- 
national trade control is not as effective 
today as it was 20 years ago. One writer 
has described the tariff as an economic 
“tank or artillery piece in the day of 
atomic warfare.” The reduction of tar- 
iffs is not expected by economists to stim- 
ulate trade to any great extent. The 
English economist Julian Amery said 
that it is not at all “certain that Europe 
would greatly increase her dollar earn- 
ings even if the American tariff would be 
drastically reduced and simplified.” 
Since the present bill contains no provi- 
sion for any drastic reduction, it seems 
we must anticipate the limitations of its 
effects on international trade. 

If the trade changes likely to result 
from putting into effect the program 
permitted by the passage of this legisla- 
tion are not likely to have any significant 
effect on international trade, neither are 
they likely to greatly injure American 
industry as has been suggested by some 
of the opponents of this bill. The overall 
effect is likely to be slightly advan- 
tageous to American industry. In their 
testimony the representatives of seg- 
ments of certain industries generally did 
not take into account the overall posi- 
tion of their industry in international 
trade. For example, the chemical indus- 
try is producing goods at an annual rate 
of $20 billion. For the first 9 months of 
1954, exports were running at an annual 
rate of $894 million excluding special 
military items. For the first 9 months of 
1954, imports of chemicals were running 
at an annual rate of $242 million. This 
import figure is just a little over one- 
fourth of chemical exports, and it is a 
very small fraction, as you can see, of 
the total production of the chemical in- 
dustry. This total picture indicates that 
the United States chemical industry has 
fared well in international trade. 
Spokesmen from the electrical industry 
also opposed this bill. Again the record 
shows that the production of this indus- 
try reached seventeen billion in 1953; its 
exports were eight hundred million, and 
its imports slightly over $50 million—ap- 
proximately one-third of 1 percent of the 
total production and less than one-tenth 
of the exports of electrical goods and 
equipment. Similarly the cotton indus- 
try in 1953 produced 10 billion square 
yards of cotton goods, exported over 600 
million square yards, while only 45 mil- 
lion square yards were imported. 

If trade relations were so changed as 
to seriously interfere with the export 
of these goods, it is quite possible that 
former exporters as efficient producers 
would concentrate more intensely on the 
domestic market and that the position 
of some of the firms, especially those 
asking for tariff protection, would be 
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even more seriously endangered by 
the intensified competition from other 
American producers. 

The fact that the general evidence 
indicates support for this program does 
not excuse us from attention to the diffi- 
culties of industries which may be par- 
ticularly hard hit. We must not sub- 
ordinate considerations of social welfare 
and of the measure of stability in society 
to a purely economic question and con- 
sideration. Efficiency is not the only 
standard for the conduct of human 
affairs or of political affairs. When 
decisions with regard to international 
trade are made principally on the basis 
of national policy or international policy, 
a particular industry and the employees 
of that industry should not be called 
upon to bear the whole cost and to suffer 
all the consequences. But, rather, this 
cost should be borne by the whole of the 
American political community. It was 
not within the jurisdiction of our com- 
mittee to consider all of the actions that 
might be necessary in order to provide 
an adequate program to take care of this 
difficulty. In my opinion, however, the 
administration should give attention to 
this problem and should propose a com- 
prehensive program involving legislation 
in addition to the trade program. Such 
a program should include proposals for 
a more adequate unemployment compen- 
sation, reeducation of workingmen, re- 
location and rehabilitation of industrial 
areas, and encouragement of reinvest- 
ment in areas which have been particu- 
larly affected by international trade 
policy or by drastic changes within our 
own domestic economy. The need is for 
a comprehensive program which is ad- 
justed to the needs of our own time, 
We have come to realize that we cannot 
conduct our international affairs accord- 
ing to the methods of the last genera- 
tion. Ithink that we should also realize 
that perhaps the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram which was good 20 years ago may 
be somewhat outdated today. 

The greatest fear of Europe in recent 
years has not been over our trade pol- 
icy, but rather over the state of our own 
economy. Statistics on international 
trade for the United States show that 
our foreign trade comprises about 7 per- 
cent of our gross national product. This 
percentage has held fairly stable despite 
the condition of recession, readjustment, 
depression, improvement, prosperity, or 
stability in our economy. Economists 
and business people alike are generally 
agreed that the best hope for an in- 
crease of imports and exports depends 
on the continuously expanding economy 
in the United States itself. Imports and 
increase of international trade would 
likely to be encouraged more from full 
employment and a nearly 100 percent 
operation of our American economy than 
from the passage of H. R. 1. 

If we proceed from the best year to 
the second best year, and from that to 
the third best year or worse, interna- 
tional trade is likely to suffer despite any 
action to liberalize trade policy. The 
successful conduct of foreign policy gen- 
erally and the American effect upon in- 
ternational economic affairs depends 
upon the health and vitality of our own 
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economy. There is a danger that 
through progressive moderation we may 
get back normalcy. I will say that nor- 
malcy is synonymous with mediocrity. 
In times such as these our response must 
be, I think, somewhat above the level 
of the mediocre. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. In respect 
to what the gentleman says about the 
possible effect of the bill on international 
trade, is it not possible that as a result of 
the action of the Congress this bill is 
changed so as to make it possible to more 
sharply limit the trade by increasing cer- 
tain tariffs, there will be some check 
upon international trade as it existed 
without the possibility of increases in 
amount? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe that the 
bill provides adequate controls and ade- 
quate checks to give the protection 
which is justified and demanded by 
American industry. There is no reason 
to believe, either on the basis of the lan- 
guage of the bill or the actual interna- 
tional trade situation that any great in- 
crease in trade will result. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from New Jersey 
LMr. CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, thou- 
sands of my constituents engaged in the 
textile industry are terribly concerned 
about what we do here today. Inasmuch 
as we cannot amend the bill under the 
closed rule, Iam hoping that the recom- 
mittal motion will offer to that great in- 
dustry, an essential industry, and its 
workers, some measure of hope and com- 
fort. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 7 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Reen] for providing a re- 
committal amendment that will come up 
later. I had hoped that we might go 
farther, but it appears that that is about 
the best solution and probably offers 
the best opportunity to bring some aid 
to distressed industries throughout this 
country. 

I should like to take the very few min- 
utes I have to discuss very briefly the ef- 
fect on the independent oil industry that 
has come under our present program 
with respect to reciprocal trade. It is 
well known that we have not been able 
to get any relief, though we have tried 
for the last number of years. I should 
like to bring to the attention of this 
Congress the fact that about 90 percent 
of foreign oil is controlled outside of Rus- 
sia by 5 or 6 of our big, major com- 
panies here in the United States; that 
they are devoting more attention to for- 
eign oil now, with greater reserves, than 
they are to the domestic trade. So, we 
must rely more heavily on the independ- 
ent oil industry of the Nation. 

I should like also to point out that we 
have been trying to get a limitation of oil 
imports for a number of years. It might 
surprise the Members of the Congress to 
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know that at the close of World War II 
we were importing only about 300,000 
barrels of oila day. The figure has gone 
up precipitately until we are importing 
1,065,000 barrels a day and the major 
companies, all with their headquarters in 
the United States, have projected their 
figures for imports for the coming 6 
months of this year to about 1,250,000 
barrels of oil a day, an increase of over 
400 percent. They have failed to cut 
back imports even though they have at 
times indicated they would do so. They 
will not cut back imports voluntarily in 
the future. 

The result has been a compelled cut- 
back of local production monthly and 
yearly, for lack of consumer demand, 
and we shall have to continue to cut 
back and to cut back and to lay off 
hundreds of thousands of men, and at 
the same time taking away from the Fed- 
eral Treasury many millions of dollars 
which otherwise would be brought in 
taxes into the Federal Treasury, if the 
independent oil industry of this country 
were permitted to produce and expand in 
a normal way. 

I think the question of national de- 
fense has a very important place in our 
consideration. We know that at the 
beginning of World War II our reserves 
were greater, of oil above the ground 
and oil known to be ready for produc- 
tion, than they are today. We know 
that the submarines then cut off much of 
the importation of foreign oil. We 
know that had we not been strong and 
virile in this country in production by 
independents, as well as by the majors, 
we would have been in very dire circum- 
stances at that time. We are in a worse 
position today than we were then. The 
world is uneasy. We might be driven 
quickly into another world war. Then 
we would find that in the last few years 
we have been placing too great a depend- 
ence on foreign oil. We would find 
great swarms of submarines developed 
by Russia and other countries in cooper- 
ation with her sinking oil tankers great- 
ly reducing, and perhaps almost cutting 
off from our country, the necessary oil 
and oil products that we must have. 
We know that the trucks and tanks of 
the Army, and the planes of the Air 
Force that will girdle the earth, and the 
ships of the Navy that will prowl the 
seas, if we get into another war, all nec- 
essary if we are to succeed, are powered 
by oil and gasoline. We know, in addi- 
tion, that we have suffered a serious eco- 
nomic impact. For instance, in my own 
district—and I am speaking today for 
three States, known as the tri-State 
area—the situation is this. At the close 
of the war we were producing over 
500,000 barrels of oil a day. Now, with 
an extended reserve, we are only pro- 
ducing about 250,000 barrels of oil a day. 
The rigs are being stacked. The men 
are being laid off. All over the United 
States, wherever we find a great oil- 
producing area, they are suffering from 
the same economic impact. And we are 
suffering from the same danger to our 
national defense if we should have the 
bad luck of finding ourselves someday 
thrust into another war. 
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We cannot say that this is a trade- 
instead-of-aid proposition, because two- 
thirds of the oil that is coming into this 
country is coming in large part from 
Saudi-Arabia, one of the richest nations 
per capita in the world; from Venezuela, 
which is a very rich nation per capita 
compared with ours. We cannot say 
that this comes under the trade-not- 
aid proposal. It is just as simple as 
that. 

There are many other industries 
throughout the United States that need 
protection. We have found by experi- 
ence that the escape clause has not 
worked sufficiently to give relief to those 
various industries that are in distress, 
when we have given away something 
like $50 billion to help rehabilitate those 
countries and now they are in competi- 
tion with us. 

I think it is time that this Congress go 
as far as it can by adopting this recom- 
mittal motion and give some aid to our 
own people, rather than, after giving 
away $50 billion, continue to give away 
our markets to foreign countries. I 
hope this body will approve the recom- 
mittal motion that will give some addi- 
tional aid to domestic industries that are 
in distress. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 12 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN 
ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, the 
opposition expressed by a great many 
members of this House to the gag rule 
now in effect on H. R. 1 reveals the feel- 
ing on the part of a great percentage of 
the American people that this legislation 
should be open for amendments. 

I opposed the gag rule yesterday, and 
shall vote to recommit the bill. If the 
motion to recommit the bill fails, I shall 
vote againt H. R. 1 on final passage be- 
cause the interests of American wage- 
earners are not protected. 

After all, it is only through appropri- 
ate amendments that the jobs of Ameri- 
can wage earners can be protected. 

As the printed hearings on H. R. 1 will 
show, a long list of Members of Congress 
as well as spokesmen for numerous in- 
dustries appeared before the House Ways 
and Means Committee pleading that 
H. R. 1 be amended in order that relief 
might be provided to many of our basic 
industries which have suffered because 
of the unfair competition resulting from 
a flood of cheaply manufactured foreign 
goods. 

Many Members of Congress who ap- 
peared before the House Ways and 
Means Committee in protest against the 
damaging effects on the jobs of Ameri- 
can wage earners resulting from recipro- 
cal trade agreements have supported the 
principle of reciprocal trade in previous 
Congresses but to use their own words— 
they could not continue to do so any 
longer unless appropriate amendments 
were adopted. 

When I first came to Congress in 1939 
I opposed reciprocal trade agreements 
on the grounds that they were destroying 
the jobs of coal miners in my congres- 
sional district in Pennsylvania. At that 
time, imported Russian coal had cap- 
tured some of the eastern seaboard coal 
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markets from coal producers in my con- 
gressional district. 

During the early part of World War II 
and before resigning my seat in Con- 
gress to return to military service, I sup- 
ported the extension of reciprocal trade 
agreements in the 78th Congress because 
we were at war and the demand for coal 
revived our coal industry. 

When I was elected to the 80th Con- 
gress I voted in favor of extending re- 
ciprocal trade agreements with the 
understanding that American industries 
would be protected from unfair competi- 
tion resulting from a flood of cheaply 
manufactured foreign goods. 

For example, in Pennsylvania residual 
oil from Venezuela was beginning to 
flood the eastern seaboard, thus de- 
stroying the market for Pennsylvania- 
mined coal. 

During the 82d Congress I voted to 
extend reciprocal trade agreements be- 
cause there was contained therein the 
so-called peril-point amendment which 
was designed to provide a checkrein on 
imports that could destroy the jobs of 
American wage earners. 

During the 83d Congress I joined many 
of my colleagues in an effort to stop the 
uncontrolled flow of foreign goods. 
Many of you will recall that we were sup- 
porting the Simpson bill. My special 
interest was in regulating the flood of 
foreign residual oil by placing a quota 
limitation on the importation of such oil. 
As many of you will recall, the Simpson 
bill was returned to the committee. 

During the early part of 1954 the so- 
called Randall committee was created 
and took testimony from spokesmen for 
industries adversely affected by the im- 
portation of cheaply manufactured for- 
eign goods. I regret to state that the 
coal industry was denied the opportunity 
to present its side of the case. Conse- 
quently the Randall report ignored the 
increasingly serious situation existing in 
the coal-producing States of our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, by my votes as a Mem- 
ber of Congress there is ample proof that 
I believe in the principles of reciprocal 
trade agreements and that I supported 
them until I found a wholesale disregard 
for protecting the jobs of American 
workmen. 

It became evident that the so-called 
peril-point amendment was meaning- 
less and that the Randall committee 
merely performed a window-dressing 
job and actually by their recommenda- 
tions threw American wage earners to 
the wolves. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted against the ex- 
tension of reciprocal trade agreements 
last year and I intend to continue to do 
so until the interest of the American 
working man is protected. 

As a means of attaining the objective 
of protecting the jobs of American work- 
men, I have 3 bills pending before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
namely: H. R. 345, H. R. 864, and H. R. 
3019. 

H. R. 345 is designed to provide a 5- 
percent quota limitation on imports of 
foreign residual oil; while H. R. 3019 
would increase the limitation to 10 
percent. 

H. R. 864 provides a permanent pro- 
cedure for the adjustment of tariff rates 
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on a selective basis and regulates the 
fiow of imported articles on a basis of 
fair competition with domestic articles. 
H. R. 864 also contains a 5-percent quota 
limitation on imports of foreign residual 
oil. x 
Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to H. R. 1 
because it will continue the disastrous 
effects on our economy by the reckless 
importation of foreign goods manufac- 
tured at a fraction of the wages paid 
American workmen, 

For several weeks the House Ways 
and Means Committee has heard expert 
testimony from spokesmen for various 
industries regarding the adverse effects 
reciprocal trade agreements are having 
on our industrial economy. These ex- 
perts produced facts showing that the 
employees of the industry affected not 
only lost their jobs but many of the 
manufacturing plants have been driven 
to financial distress, and in some in- 
stances were forced to close their doors. 

Spokesmen for the coal industry told 
how the flood of foreign residual oil from 
Venezuela has destroyed the domestic 
coal markets of the miners in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and West Virginia. 

Back in 1939 when I first voiced my 
opposition to the importation of slave- 
mined Russian coal and other cheaply 
manufactured foreign products, I pre- 
dicted that such a reckless policy would 
create ghost towns out of many com- 
munities in my congressional district 
and throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, my prediction in 1939 
has become a reality. Practically all 
of our deep mines in central Pennsyl- 
vania are closed and thousands of miners 
have been out of work for several years. 
In fact, many mining towns have been 
abandoned and their empty and dilapi- 
dated rows of houses stand as a monu- 
ment to the destructive effects of the 
importation of foreign residual oil. Be- 
cause they have nowhere to go, there 
are only a few of the unemployed in the 
coal fields of central Pennsylvania that 
have left the area. The result is that 
today, according to the United States 
Department of Labor, my congressional 
district is classified as a critical area be- 
cause of the fact that nearly 18 percent 
of the civilian labor force is unemployed. 

This unemployment is not confined to 
coal-miners but includes those employed 
in affected related industries such as the 
railroads. 

Mr. Chairman, in my home city of 
Altoona, Pa., nearly 10,000 people are 
unemployed, 6,000 of whom are railroad 
employees with 4,100 of this number 
having exhausted their rights on Janu- 
ary 10, 1955 to railroad unemployment 
insurance benefits. A similar condition 
exists among coal miners and others who 
have lost their right to unemployment 
compensation benefits from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chairman, every community in 
my congressional district has an active 
committee engaged in trying to attract 
new industries and millions of dollars 
have been raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion to finance this long-range program 
of rehabilitating the industrial economy 
of the area. 
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While this united community effort 
goes on, thousands of my constituents— 
all good Americans and victims of this 
reckless foreign-trade policy—are today 
dependent for their existence upon pub- 
lic assistance and surplus food commod- 
ities. 

I regret that every member of this 
Committee is unable to talk to these un- 
employed Americans as they stand in 
line to pick up their food coupons. If 
it were possible for you to talk to them, 
you would hear the pitiful story of their 
plight as citizens of a nation that boasts 
of its high standard of living. 

As I mentioned a moment ago, com- 
munities affected by unemployment in 
cooperation with the State and Federal 
Government are endeavoring to rehabil- 
itate their economy by attracting new 
industries. The unemployment situa- 
tion, however, is getting worse as mines 
continue to close and more miners and 
railroaders are losing their jobs. 

While this unfortunate situation pre- 
vails in the United States, residents of 
Venezuela, which is the chief exporter 
of residual oil, are enjoying unbridled 
prosperity. 

Let me read you excerpts from Hal 
Boyle’s syndicated column of January 24, 
1955, titled Venezuela Seen as the Texas 
of South America“: 


So much money is being made here (Ven- 
ezuela) that visiting Texans actually get an 
inferiority complex and the United States 
dollar feels like 50 cents. * * * The visitor 
has a dazed sensation he is caught in a mid- 
century Klondike gold rush. The atmosphere 
of quick money is overwhelming, and tales of 
riches made overnight are a Bolivar a dozen. 
„Venezuela is bigger than Texas and 
Oklahoma combined and larger than any 
European country except Germany. * * * 
Its chief income is from oil—no land except 
the United States produces more. * * * 

Although the nation has a population of 
only 5½ million, the Government spent half 
a billion dollars in 1954 on vast public-works 
projects and still ended up with $80 million 
left in the till. * * * Foreign investors from 
the United States and Europe are pouring 
untold millions into the industrialization of 
the country. It has taken in more than 100,- 
000 immigrants from Europe the last 10 
years, * * * 

Caracas, the 388-year-old capital, is now 
one of the world’s greatest boom cities. 
Fifty years ago milkmen herded cows 
through its ancient streets. Today they are 
jammed by thousands of new high-priced 
motorcars. * * * Nearly a million people 
live in the metropolitan area, and so many 
new buildings are going up construction 
workers have no time to even take Sundays 
off to go to the bullfights. 

But the city has abysmal poverty as well as 
tremendous wealth. The shanties of the poor 
still crowd many of the raw red hills that 
stud Caracas. The Government has torn 
down thousands of these eyesores and re- 
placed them with forty 15-story apartment 
buildings at a cost of $24 million. Workmen 
can rent the apartments for $6 to $30 a 
month, own them after a period of 20 years. 

In 1955 the Government plans to tear 
down 6,500 more shacks and spend $25 mil- 
lion more on apartment projects for low- 
income workers. 


Mr. Chairman, what a contrast it is 
to compare living conditions in Venezuela 
with the coal fields of Pennsylvania. 

May I add that the prosperity enjoyed 
in Venezuela is to a great extent at the 
expense of the misery and suffering of 
residents of the coal-producing States of 
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our Nation and especially of my con- 
gressional district. 

At this very minute a quarter of a mil- 
lion ton tanker ship is tied up at an 
east coast dock carrying disaster to the 
coal, railroad and related industries of 
this Nation, in much the same manner as 
rat-infested vessels brought disease into 
our port cities in years gone by. 

This foreign tanker with its bunker 
space filled with residual oil is dumping it 
in violation of every American concept of 
fair competition. As a matter of fact, 
even if the miners of our Nation would 
work for nothing and the railroads trans- 
ported the coal for practically nothing, 
the coal industry could not compete with 
this unfair competition from foreign 
residual oil because its price is continu- 
ally manipulated downward to capture 
the eastern seaboard coal market. 

Mr. Chairman, it is being said in de- 
fense of residual oil that the oil com- 
panies have been requested to restrict 
voluntarily the amount of residual oil 
imported quarterly. 

It has also been said that if any re- 
strictions are placed on the importation 
of foreign residual oil that we will offend 
Venezuela. 

Let me state, Mr. Chairman, that every 
time a coal miner loses his job because 
of the unfair competition from foreign 
residual oil a railroader has also been 
added to the list of the unemployed. 

Mr. Chairman, those of us who rep- 
resent coal-producing States recognize 
foreign residual oil as the arch-enemy of 
our industrial economy. 

Therefore, I plead with you that H. R. 1 
be returned to committee so that appro- 
priate amendments can be adopted. 

As far as I am concerned, it is about 
time we start adopting some of the poli- 
cies foreign nations apply against us in 
protecting the jobs of their industrial 
workers. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 1 without appro- 
priate amendments will not correct the 
unemployment situation and afford the 
necessary relief to distressed industries 
and therefore I cannot conscientiously 
vote for it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, during 
the last session of the Congress—the 
2d session of the 83d Congress—when 
we were then debating and giving 
consideration to the bill to renew the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, I felt 
the occasion was ripe to quote an old say- 
ing which was this: O, defend me from 
my friends; I can defend myself from my 
enemies.” 

The occasion for this remark, we may 
recall, Mr. Chairman, was the weak, in- 
adequate and watered-down measure 
which the Congress was called to act 
upon in this regard—a so-called exten- 
sion of the Cordell Hull Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

The bill which the Congress then re- 
luctantly passed called for a 1-year ex- 
tension of this great program for peace 
and international amity and prosperity. 
That measure was placed before the Con- 
gress by the President’s own party lead- 
ers in the Congress and was in direct 
conflict with the President's own ex- 
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pressed wishes with regard to what was 
needed in a trade act. The compromise 
which was accepted by the President was 
forced on him. His friends, as we know, 
knew what was best- they did it their 
way. 

It is a strange thing, in the political 
life of our Nation, that the President 
should only now be getting out of the 
committee the kind of trade bill he has 
always favored and advocated as neces- 
sary to the furtherance of our interna- 
tional relations and foreign policy. In 
this instance, his political adversaries 
have proved to be his friends—he has 
been put in the position of depending 
upon the Democratic Party to do what 
his own party would not do for his ad- 
ministration. 

I may say to the President that the 
Democratic Party is glad to do it—inas- 
much as the trade policy on which he 
has wisely set store is a keystone in the 
philosophy of the Democratic Party. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to 
vote upon a measure which calls for ex- 
tending this great act for a proper period 
of 3 years. 

I will not go so far as to say that those 
who oppose this bill have taken a lesson 
from the Dark Ages—but some of the 
arguments which we have heard both on 
and off the floor and by the blizzard of 
propaganda leaflets which have almost 
flooded our offices remind us that some 
would turn the clock back to the days of 
McKinley. 

History records that the Smoot-Haw- 
ley high-tariff act was passed in the 
1920’s—in the midst of world economic 
exhaustion following World War I. We 
then erected a Wall of China around our 
Nation to carry out the McKinley phil- 
osophy that we “sell everything and buy 
nothing.” 

This was assuredly a lapse into the ox- 
cart age—a tragic lapse we now know in 
viewing the havoc and wreckage of 
World War II into which the world was 
plunged from the depths of a world- 
piae depression and economic suffoca- 

ion. 

As a matter of practical fact, we know 
today, any businessman knows that it is 
not possible to achieve such a state of 
economic bliss as some would propose, 
namely, “sell everything and buy noth- 
ing.” Trade is a two-way street—from 
the corner drug store to the largest cor- 
poration. 

It cannot be all “gimme” and no give 
and take. 

It is this philosophy, this belief, Mr. 
Chairman, in the necessity and import- 
ance of reducing tariff barriers and mak- 
ing trade a two-way street which served 
as the guilding principle in the life of 
Judge Cordell Hull, of Tennessee—the 
author of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program, 

This great act is an immortal, living 
monument to my distinguished prede- 
cessor in Congress and the inspiration 
of many who strive for service in the 
Congress. No monument which Judge 
Hull erected for himself through his 
brilliant, tireless, and far-visioned ef- 
forts—including even his historic service 
to the Nation as Secretary of State dur- 
ing the Roosevelt administration during 
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World War Il—stands as a greater trib- 
ute to this statesman than the measure 
which we are called upon to extend 
today. 

Judge Hull had the vision to foresee 
the modern concept of a world growing 
progressively smaller—a more closely 
allied and interrelated—and that in such 
a world it was essential to break down 
the protective walls of high tariff that 
our Nation had erected. This wall was 
built up—high and unsurmountable, at 
first—to protect an infant American in- 
dustry. It has taken many years to 
bring our Nation to the realization that 
trade, low tariff commercial intercourse 
between nations, is in our Nation’s best 
interest economically—and, more impor- 
tant for America to realize, one of the 
greatest deterrents to war and one of the 
greatest promoters of peace that could 
be possible. 

Judge Hull’s vision foresaw peace 
without vast armaments—but through 
the means of friendly relations and 
friendly and peaceful and profitable 
trade between nations. 

Some advocates, forgetting what we 
have already built in international amity 
through the means of friendly trade, 
argue that such a trade policy cripples 
American industry. Certainly, I cannot 
and would not support any measure that 
would do that—and I do not believe that 
there are any crippling features harmful 
to American industry and agriculture 
and our way of life in this act. I think 
the opposite is true. 

I have the greatest confidence that 
American industry which turns out and 
produces the greatest products in the 
world can meet the competition from 
any source in the world and be stronger 
for it. Our Nation was not built on 
handouts and monopolies—but on com- 
petition which brought forth the best in 
the man and in our chosen way of life. 

I believe that the quality of American 
products, the desirability of American 
products, the durability of American 
products—the ingenuity of the Ameri- 
can producer—can not only keep our own 
domestic markets vigorous but create 
greater, more extensive markets in other 
countries. 

Mr. Chairman, to clamp down restric- 
tions of trade at this time of prevailing 
crisis and uncertainty and tension would 
be to slam the door in the face of a good 
neighbor—a neighbor who might one day 
be in a position to help one put out a 
fire in one’s house. 

We cannot deal in any such unfriendly, 
hostile, and provocative manner with our 
friends, or those whom we wish and need 
to have as our friends. 

Trade barriers must be reduced and 
kept down. Let us sell our products 
abroad and make it possible for other 
nations to sell their products abroad. 
Herein is the answer to those nations 
who have not full assurance in their own 
minds of our backing and support in the 
dismal prospect presented by Communist 
propaganda. Full cooperation, econom- 
ically, and militarily, is the answer to the 
problem presented by Communist im- 
perialism. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the path to 
eventual peace. Herein lies our hope for 
lasting peace. Herein lies the hope of 
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other nations—that they may engage in 
commerce with our great Nation and 
with other nations without unreasonable 
and insurmountable barriers—that they 
may have hope for their own industrial 
and agricultural development and 
progress. 

Mr. Chairman, we must do nothing as 
a nation which deprives ourselves and 
other nations of our innate right to 
hope. 

We must take those courses of action 
which promote peace, prosperity, and 
better understanding. 

Trade is the international language. 
It speaks the words of peace and pros- 
perity throughout the world. Let us ex- 
tend this act and serve notice to the 
world that America’s aim is still and 
always will be peace. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. Dawson]. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, during my two previous terms as a 
Member of this House, I have always 
voted for the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. I was convinced then—and 
I still am convinced—that we must have 
a healthy foreign trade program not only 
for the prosperity of this Nation but for 
the prosperity of friendly nations over- 
seas. 

In voting for these extensions previ- 
ously, I did so with some reservation, 
perhaps a “minimum of enthusiasm” 
would describe my feelings. But I always 
felt confident that if a trade agreement 
turned out to be in error, there was al- 
ways the escape-clause proceedings to 
protect our domestic industries from 
serious injury. 

My confidence in the efficacy of the 
escape clause, however, has been shat- 
tered by events of the past. Fifteen 
times the Tariff Commission has found 
that a trade concession was causing in- 
jury to a domestic industry. Yet, only 
in five of those cases has the President 
taken the corrective action recommended 
by the Commision. 

Let me review the record of the past 
2 years in regard to one of our vital 
domestic defense industries—the mining 
of lead and zinc. 

Approximately 2 years ago, the House 
Ways and Means Committee opened 
hearings on a measure introduced by 
Mr. Stmupson of Pennsylvania. His bill 
proposed a sliding tariff to protect our 
domestic lead-zine mines which were in 
serious difficulty due to the dumping of 
foreign metals on the United States 
market. 

This measure, moderate as it was, ran 
into heavy opposition from the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
told the committee that the Simpson 
bill was, first, contrary to our trade poli- 
cies; and, second, unnecessary. 

There is of course machinery provided by 
the present act which permits of relief in 
special situations of the kind you refer to. 
I see no reason why the industry that you 
have in mind should not have recourse to 
the provisions of the present act— 


Secretary Dulles testified. 


He was referring to the lead-zinc in- 
dustry and the provision he recom- 
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mended they take advantage of was the 
escape clause provision. 

Thus encouraged by the administra- 
tion, the industry sought relief under 
the escape clause provision. An appli- 
cation was filed and hundreds of pages 
of expert testimony were taken in hear- 
ings before the Tariff Commission. In 
April 1954, after nearly 9 months of 
study, the Commission rendered a 
unanimous decision to the President to 
the effect that the domestic industry 
was being damaged and relief was 
necessary. 

From the reports I get, apparently the 
decision of the Tariff Commission was 
approved by all but one of the executive 
departments—the Department of State. 
Nevertheless, the State Department’s 
views prevailed and the President chose 
the alternative of stockpiling. This al- 
ternative has not worked and the mines 
that are continuing to operate in this 
Nation are struggling for their exist- 
ence. 

Metal can be stockpiled. Mines can- 
not. They fill with water. Their roofs 
cave in. The miners reluctantly drift 
away. Exploration for new sources of 
metal ceases. This is happening with 
ever increasing frequency throughout 
the rich metal producing States today. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. With 
respect to the matter of stockpiling of 
the products of the mines to which the 
gentleman refers, do I understand that 
imports of those materials increased in 
this time during which we have been 
stockpiling the metals? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. That is cor- 
rect, imports have increased, and I think 
I can explain to the gentleman why they 
have increased. The result of the stock- 
piling has been this: The Government 
took the newly mined domestic ores and 
put them into the stockpile, and that left 
a vacuum in the market which permitted 
the foreigners to move in and take ad- 
vantage of the increased price that was 
made possible by the stockpiling. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Then, 
in reality, our stockpiling, which many 
thought was for the purpose of helping 
the American producer, for the purpose 
of increasing the consumption domes- 
tically, and the keeping up of the Amer- 
ican mines, redounded to the benefit of 
the foreign producer to an equal extent 
to which it heiped the American pro- 
ducer. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. The gentle- 
man is correct. That has been the ef- 
fect of it. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Is it 
the gentleman’s conclusion that stock- 
piling has been a solution for the lead- 
zinc situation in the West? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. My opinion is 
that the stockpiling is merely a pallia- 
tive which offered some temporary relief, 
At the time the announcement was 
made, lead went up 1½ cents a pound 
and zinc went up 1% cents a pound, 
but zinc has never gone up one penny 
since that time, and the stockpiling pro- 
gram is just simply a stopgap move- 
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ment. It offers no permanent relief for 
a sick industry. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. The net re- 
sult has been to completely reverse the 
relative share of the domestic lead and 
zine market supplied by American work- 
ers in American mines. 

In 1949 the domestic lead-zine min- 
ers had 62.2 percent of the total domes- 
tie market. By 1954 the foreign pro- 
ducer was supplying 61 percent of the 
metal used in the United States. 

In H. R. 1, as reported from commit- 
tee, we have a bill that not only con- 
tinues the President’s broad power to 
negotiate trade agreements but expands 
it. No provision is made in the bill to 
strengthen the Tariff Commission’s hand 
in escape-clause proceedings. 

The amendment to be proposed by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED], 
in his motion to recommit should not 
be an onerous requirement. It appears 
to me that it is at most a minimum 
strengthening of the escape-clause pro- 
vision. The President still will have the 
right to overrule the Commission's find- 
ings if he believes such action is neces- 
sary for the national security. 

I had hoped that this amendment 
would be stronger and I proposed that 
the Congress, not the President, be given 
final authority to decide what action if 
any should be taken after the Tariff 
Commission finds that a trade agree- 
ment entered into by the President is 
putting a domestic industry out of busi- 
ness. Instead of reporting its findings 
under the escape clause to the President, 
under my proposal the Tariff Commis- 
sion would report to Congress and in 
the absence of a majority overriding vote 
by either House the findings would be- 
come effective at the expiration of 60 
days. 

It is not good government to have a 
man sit in judgment of himself. 

If an industry can convince the Tariff 
Commission that it is being injured by 
an agreement negotiated by the Presi- 
dent, the recommendation of the Com- 
mission should carry all the weight we 
can give it legislatively within the frame- 
work of our Nation's security. 

I will support H. R. 1 with the inclu- 
sion of the Reed amendment. But I 
cannot vote to expand the power of re- 
ducing tariffs—and by extension of the 
power to export jobs of affected indus- 
tries—without providing for the concur- 
rent strengthening of the Commission's 
decisions in escape-clause proceedings. 

Without this minimum protection for 
the Nation’s working people and busi- 
nesses, I cannot support this broadening 
of the already broad powers of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, it is unfortunate that the 
full debate upon this important meas- 
ure cannot be heard by all the Members 
of the House who will be called upon to 
vote on this issue in a few minutes. I 
realize that about half the Members of 
the House are out in the corridors be- 
ing buttonholed by the various lobbyists 
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who are working for the recommittal 
motion. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. In answer to 
that I will say to the gentleman that he 
can go right out here and find his reg- 
istered superlobbyist, Mr. Taft, working 
on his people. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I think 
any comparison of the number of lobby- 
ists involved in this fight will show, if 
it is made by any fair-minded group, 
that the lobbyists on the protectionist 
side outnumber the people on the other 
side by about 1,000 to 1; and the funds 
involved would be about 100,000 to 1. 

As to the amount of pressure put upon 
one individual Member of Congress who 
has only one vote, I can only say as to 
my own personal experience that it has 
been something like this and on those 
people where there has been an oppor- 
tunity to influence a vote one way or an- 
other, the number has been even greater. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


As to my colleagues in the Congress 
from the Southern States and from some 
of the New England and Atlantic Sea- 
board States, there has been great pres- 
sure on behalf of the textile industry to 
provide some type of protection in this 
bill. I thought, after hearing these 
stories about the textile industry’s hard- 
ship, that practically every textile es- 
tablishment in the country was on the 
verge of bankruptcy and that their situa- 
tion must be desperate. So I picked up 
the current issue of the U. S. News & 
World Report a couple of days ago and 
I found there a list of American indus- 
tries showing how they will prosper in 
1955. And what did I find heading the 
list of industries that will prosper in 
1955, in this very conservative publica- 
tion of business, but the textile industry; 
a statement that textile profits will be 
higher than that of any other business 
in the country in 1955. I submit that 
the textile industry is working a fraud 
upon the Congress of the United States 
and upon the people of the United States 
in the exorbitant claims that have been 
made in this regard. 

I think this matter should be brought 
to the attention of the House, because a 
lot of us have been so gullible as to ac- 
cept the statement that the textile in- 
dustry is in dire straits. Something is 
wrong. Who is telling the truth about 
this situation? I do not believe that the 
U. S. News & World Report is an un- 
reliable magazine on business matters. 
It has been proven correct year in and 
year out. It now states that the textile 
industry of the United States is not 
merely prosperous, but that it will be the 
most prosperous industry in the United 
States for the coming year. Does that 
industry need protection? 

I have been especially interested in the 
attitude of some of my good friends in 
the debate on this matter, and I have 
been sorely disappointed in the attitude 
of some of my friends from the South 
who have taken the position that they 
are going to defend the poor, starving 
textile industry which, according to this 
report, for the coming year, will be the 
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most prosperous industry in the United 
States, 
CONSUMER INTEREST | 

I have also been interested in the view- 
point of some of my friends who, 3 or 4 
years ago, when we were fighting the 
battles of the OPS and OPA, from Cali- 
fornia and Pennsylvania and Rhode Is- 
land and some of the New England 
States, fought, bled, and died to protect 
the consumer, to save the consumer from 
an increase in the price of any product 
even one penny. 

Yet when we come down to this great 
issue where the consumer has the great- 
est stake, where the decision will decide 
the price levels of the products involved, 
we find that the consumers are being de- 
serted by those friends they had a few 
years ago in the fight between the pro- 
ducers and the consumers. 

The gentlemen who have been protest- 
ing the provisions of the bill today as it 
stands have, every one of them, made the 
protest because they say the bill will en- 
able people to buy cheaper goods than 
what they are able to buy now. In other 
words, if you vote to weaken this bill in 
any respect you are going to increase the 
price of goods that some consumer has to 
pay. Do not forget that. 

HARDSHIPS 


We have had a lot of questions here 
today and a lot of talk from everybody 
about the dire hardship that exists in 
certain districts. I know dire hardship 
exists from unemployment in the various 
parts of the country, in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, the lead and zinc mining 
areas, and various other parts of the 
country. I know what that hardship is, 
because I think that in the district I have 
the honor to represent today we have 
the greatest percentage of unemploy- 
ment in the labor force of any congres- 
sional district in the United States. In 
my congressional district today a very 
conservative estimate has been made 
that there are perhaps 60,000 unem- 
ployed. That is a greater percentage of 
unemployment, I am sure, than has been 
mentioned by any person making a hard- 
ship complaint here today. 

Why are these people unemployed? 
They are not industrial laborers, who 
have a chance to draw unemployment 
compensation. They do not have any 
type of thing to draw on except a surplus 
commodity ration distributed by the 
United States Government, due to the 
fact that we are in a drought condition 
and also due to a lack of markets for the 
products we produce. 

MORE TRADE NEEDED 


These people are unemployed because 
there is no market for the commodities 
from which they make their living, and 
from which those people have been mak- 
ing their living in that manner over a 
hundred years. Ours is a far longer 
established industry than any of the 
others that are making claims of hard- 
ship today. 

They are unemployed because.their ex- 
port market has been diminished. That 
export market is not there because the 
countries we would normally want to 
trade with are not able to have enough 
trade with us in other lines of business 
to pay for the commodities we produce. 
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We have hardship not because of any 
liberal trade policy but because our 
trade policy is by mo means liberal 
enough, 

RECOMMITTAL NO ANSWER 

We have had a lot of talk today about 
the motion to recommit to be offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ReEep] which I am sure was designed 
with the idea that it will offer the most 
to everybody here. If you will look about 
a litle bit, I am sure any one of these 
lobbyists we have been discussing can 
offer any one of us assurance of all 
sorts of help in whatever we are inter- 
ested in in connection with that motion. 

Let us look again at the situation in 
1951, when a similar motion was offered. 
At that time everybody promised that 
it would solve everybody’s problem. It 
did not solve the problems. The motion 
here today is not going to solve those 
problems. It is going to make it harder 
for us to solve the problem of carrying 
on a trade policy, but that is as far as 
it will go. It is not going to give any 
benefit to any industry that has a basic 
interest in prospering through the over- 
all prosperity of the United States. 

We have had criticism after criticism 
in the discussion on this bill of action 
taken in regard to Tariff Commission 
recommendations. 


AFRAID TO CRITICIZE THE PRESIDENT 


But I notice all of my friends here 
when they criticize this action, they 
blame it on the State Department or 
somebody like that. Why not blame it 
on the man who takes the action—the 
President of the United States—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, I think he did per- 
form his duty properly in making the 
rulings that he did, but I think in the 
interest of fair politics when a Demo- 
cratic President is involved, you said it 
was President Truman who did some- 
thing or President Roosevelt or who- 
ever it was who was involved. I think in 
your criticisms of the action being taken 
on the findings of the Tariff Commission, 
it is only fair that you should criticize 
the President of the United States and 
not these various executive departments. 
The action is taken by the President of 
the United States, signing a piece of 
paper, and it is his individual responsi- 
bility. I do not question whether he 
should be criticized for something else, 
but do not try to shift blame to the State 
Department. 

This overall issue is important beyond 
this matter of individual hardship in 
each congressional district. It is impor- 
tant, and I believe part of the importance 
is reflected in the suggested recommittal 
motion that is going to be made. We are 
asked to make mandatory that a finding 
shall be put into effect if there is a find- 
ing of hardship with regard to any indus- 
try. We are asked to overlook the na- 
tional interests, and I think our duty 
and our responsibility as Members of 
the Congress, when we take the oath 
of office, is to act in the national interest. 
If we here today put into effect legisla- 
tion which says that the interest of one 
particular industry is more important 
than the national interest then we will 
be failing in our duty. We would be 
violating our oath of office if we changed 
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the present escape clause or peril point 
provisions of the bill with only the 
thought of some special interest. The 
bill provides that any such decision can 
be overriden in the national interest, and 
not that such a decision has to stand 
merely because it in some way makes 
competition a little bit tougher for one 
particular industry. 


FREE ENTERPRISE? 


You gentlemen on my left pride your- 
selves as the representatives of the politi- 
cal philosophy of free enterprise. I think 
I pride myself too in that respect, but 
why are you not standing up today for 
fair competition—for competition? This 
is what we are asking for—we are asking 
for any competition. If free enterprise 
means anything, it means competition. 
What you are asking for is not competi- 
tion, but for a subsidy which is taken 
right out of the pockets of the people 
even more so than under a so-called 
Brannan plan or under socialized medi- 
cine or anything else. Competition is 
something that is the basis of the good, 
old historic American tradition. But you 
are saying here that it is all right to sub- 
sidize business and to subsidize the 
profits of industries that today have the 
greatest profit potential of any other 
industry in the country, but you do not 
want to do anything to help the Ameri- 
can consumer in this regard. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LANHAM], 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am 
somewhat surprised at my rotund and 
usually jolly friend and colleague from 
the South, Mr. Smirx from Mississippi. I 
cannot quite understand what has gotten 
him so wrought up and excited unless he 
is afraid we are going to recommit this 
bill and provide some protection in it for 
our industries which are really threat- 
ened and get it in shape so that we can 
vote for it. I think I know the trouble 
with him. You know he is an author. 
He has just written a book called the 
Yazoo. Was it the psalmist or somebody 
in the Old Testament who said, Oh, that 
my enemy would write a book? Well, 
our friend has written a book, and I un- 
derstand it isa fine book. But you know 
he is one of these cloud riders, these 
idealists. You know he would ride in 
the clouds if he did not weigh quite so 
much, 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, would 
he allow me to point out that the book 
which is published by Rhinehart and 
Company may be obtained at any book 
store for $4. 

Mr. LANHAM. I am glad to give the 
gentleman’s book a boost. You know 
our good friend, the gentleman from 
South Carolina, Dick RICHARDS, at one 
time accused our lovable friend, BROOKS 
Hays of being a cloud rider. He said he 
rode down to his office every morning on 
a cloud. I defended Brooks on that 
charge, and I think I was right. I said, 
“Brooks did have his head in the clouds 
where the winds of God’s truth could 
blow upon him, but had his feet firmly 
planted upon the ground.” Because of 
the vote of my good friend, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr, RICH- 
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ARDS] I am almost convinced that his 
long and distinguished service on the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
made him into a cloud rider and star- 
gazer. 

Now my friend from Mississippi [Mr. 
SMITH] is one of those idealists who can 
write a book, but he is an idealist, and 
he has no idea of the practical matters 
involved in this idea of free trade. He 
does not have his feet on the ground. 

I have always been a free trader. 
When I first came out of school I had 
been reading Adam Smith and some of 
those economists who believed in free 
trade and a free market. I still believe 
we have got to work toward that end; 
but, my friends, we just cannot get our- 
selves into it suddenly and without re- 
gard to the realities involved. 

Now, so much for my friend from 
Mississippi. I am glad that all of his 
delegation are not cloud riders, and they 
have their feet firmly on the ground, 
and I am sure they are going along with 
us in trying to make this bill one that 
will protect our threatened industries. 

Mr. Chairman, at the very outset, I 
want to make it clear that I do not oppose 
the principle of expanded foreign trade 
as involved in H. R. 1, though I do op- 
pose its present form. I want also to pay 
tribute to that great Tennessean, Cordell 
Hull, for his vision and farsightedness in 
first suggesting the reciprocal trade 
agreements principle and bringing it into 
successful operation. Now another great 
Tennessean is carrying forward the work 
begun by his illustrious predecessor. The 
gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. JERE 
Cooper, is my warm personal friend, 
and I am proud of him as a southerner 
and one who is obsessed with an idea and 
an ideal that in itself is sound. Further- 
more, I have no criticism of the Rules 
Committee for sending this bill to the 
fioor of the House under a closed rule 
though I tried on yesterday, unsuccess- 
fully, to get the rule amended. 

It is well and good to have ideals and 
to pursue them for, as the Scripture says, 
Without a vision my people perish. 
Vision and idealism we must have and I 
am sure that the idea of expanded trade 
with other nations is a sound one if 
properly applied and administered. 

Keeping one’s head in the clouds as 
one follows an ideal is splendid but at 
the same time the cloud rider and star- 
gazer ought to keep his feet on the 
ground and come down from the moun- 
taintop and out of the clouds on occasion 
to get again the vision of those who must 
plod along life's weary way. As I recall 
the story of the Transfiguration, the 
three apostles who went up to the moun- 
taintop with the Great Teacher were so 
enthralled and entranced with the vision 
they had seen that they wanted to build 
a tabernacle and dwell forever with the 
Master on the mountaintop. In all the 
history of mankind there has, of course, 
been no greater idealist or follower after 
the gleam than the Christ, yet he was too 
wise to accede to the wishes of His 
apostles and leave them to dwell forever 
in the rarefied atmosphere of the moun- 
taintop. He brought them down from 
their exalted position to get their feet on 
solid ground again for He knew that they 
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must live among men and develop their 
vision and test it by the realities of hu- 
man existence. 

Today I implore all of you who are ob- 
sessed by the magnificent vision of free 
and untrammeled trade to come down 
from the mountaintop and modify your 
vision by present-day realities. 

What I am trying to say is that I have 
always supported the principle embodied 
in the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram although I have realized that many 
problems arise in connection with its ad- 
ministration. It has, in the past, been 
my belief that the peril point and escape 
clause provisions in the act protected our 
American industries and their employees 
from a reduction of the tariff below a 
point at which the industry could con- 
tinue to operate profitably. 

There is no doubt but that in the past, 
tariff rates have been so high that the 
American consumer was plundered for 
the benefit of a few great corporations 
who, protected by such tariffs, made in- 
ordinate profits. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that our reciprocal trade 
program has been in effect now since 
1934 and that our tariffs have been grad- 
ually reduced over the years so that there 
is no longer the question of the plunder- 
ing and exploitation of the consumer for 
the benefit of the producers in America. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Gladly. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I wish to com- 
pliment the gentleman on the splendid 
talk he is making and I want to join him 
in stating that we do need further pro- 
tection insofar as the peril point pro- 
vision and escape clause are concerned. 
We just heard the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. Dawson] point out that out of 15 
times when the Tariff Commission rec- 
ommended action in only 5 instances was 
action taken. The gentleman from 
Georgia is certainly correct in his con- 
clusions on this subject. I want to con- 
cur in those conclusions, and thank the 
gentleman for the splendid talk which 
he is making. 

Mr. LANHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man very much and appreciate his con- 
tribution. 

I was just about to say that my friend 
from Mississippi is living in the past. 
I do not know whether he writes history 
or not—he probably taught history and 
he is probably living it again, living back 
in the days I have just been talking about 
when tariff rates were far too high and 
protected industry so it could make in- 
ordinate profits. But we have left those 
days; we have come a long way since 
those days and our tariff rates have been 
reduced to the point where our industries 
have now grown—the big industries—so 
that they do not need protection, and 
they do not want it. 

The truth is that our huge corpora- 
tions who used to profit by the tariff are 
now exporters and need world markets 
in order to dispose of the products they 
manufacture. For this reason, we see 
now the huge industries such as the au- 
tomobile, iron, and steel companies sup- 
porting the lowering of our tariffs; for 
they are so efficiently operated and need 
foreign markets so badly that they do 
not fear competition from abroad. So 
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that now it is the small manufacturers 
of America who are being adversely af- 
fected by the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments policy. It is now a struggle 
between the huge mass production 
industries of America and the smaller 
producers. 

I am deeply concerned about the 
textile industry which, while in the ag- 
gregate is a massive industry with in- 
vestments involving over $8 billion, is 
nonetheless made up of small individual 
components. This industry is now 
threatened by the negotiation of a trade 
agreement with Japan which would fur- 
ther reduce the tariffs on textiles. Previ- 
ous trade agreements have already 
imposed tariff reductions on about 91 
percent of the industry’s production. 
The cuts have averaged about 37 percent. 
On many individual items they have 
amounted to as much as 50 percent. 

The proposal to further lower the 
tariff on textiles includes such a com- 
prehensive list that it leaves one with 
the conclusion that the entire cotton 
textile industry of the United States is 
regarded as potentially expendable. 

Tariff concessions on synthetic yarns 
are also proposed and constitute another 
danger. The competitive effect would 
be to compel the cotton mills of the 
United States to switch from cotton to 
rayon. This would sound the doom of 
the American cotton farmer as well as of 
the cotton manufacturing industry. 

I want to point out right here that no 
other major industry is to such an im- 
portant degree exposed to the potential 
sacrifice considered for the cotton man- 
ufacturing industry. 

The argument is made that the great 
mass-production industries of the United 
States are so much more efficient than 
foreign industries as to be able to com- 
pete without difficulty with foreign pro- 
ducers. Consequently, we should expect 
that the articles proposed to be consid- 
ered for tariff reduction would include 
the products of the huge mass-produc- 
tion industries. Such is not the case, 
however. For instance, the great iron 
and steel industry comes under “Sched- 
ule 3—Metals and Manufactures of.“ 
Here we find listed thumbtacks, needles, 
nail files, surgical and dental instru- 
ments, shotguns and pistols. Also in- 
cluded are bicycle bells which is all that 
is left of the bicycle industry in America. 

And so it goes. An examination of the 
various schedules will show that in the 
huge mass-production industries few 
reductions in the tariff are proposed, 
whereas, among the products of the 
smaller industries a long list of items is 
included. 

It is significant that the labor unions 
representing the huge industries of 
America, who are now exporters and to 
a large extent dependent upon the ex- 
port trade, favor the further reduction 
of our tariff, whereas, the unions repre- 
senting the employees of the small cor- 
porations are opposing this reduction 
which would result in the extinction of 
those smaller industries. 

As I say, I appear before you not in 
opposition to H. R. 1, so much as to 
express to you the concern I feel about 
the textile and other small industries of 
America. As I have already told you, 
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the tariffs on cotton textiles have al- 
ready been drastically reduced so that 
the average tariff rate is now, I believe, 
approximately 22 percent. Any further 
reduction in the tariff rates, I am con- 
vinced, would mean the extinction of 
the textile industry. Wages in Japan 
and in other Asian countries that would 
flood our country with textiles are no- 
toriously low. In Japan the average 
wage is 13.6 cents an hour, just about 
one-tenth the wage scale in our Amer- 
ican industries. At this point it is worth 
noting that at the very time we are pro- 
posing to enter into a trade agreement 
with Japan to lower the tariff on prac- 
tically the entire range of cotton prod- 
ucts as well as synthetic yarns, the pro- 
posal is made to increase the minimum 
wage from 75 cents to 90 cents or 81. 
This I favor and am told by leaders in 
the textile industry that even marginal 
producers can pay the 90 cents mini- 
mum wage and manage to survive pro- 
vided the tariffs are not further lowered. 
But to raise the minimum wage and at 
the same time to lower the tariff sched- 
ules with the resulting flooding of the 
American market with goods made by 
low-paid foreign labor would destroy the 
textile industry. 

It is a well-known economic fact that 
the textile industry has for the last few 
years been in a highly depressed state 
and is only now beginning to recover. 
To further reduce tariffs at this time 
would be a shock to the industry which 
I believe it could not survive. 

Statistics have been brought to you to 
try to make it appear that imports of 
textiles from Japan and other favored 
nations are insignificant. I warn you 
that these figures which in the aggregate 
may be accurate are nonetheless decep- 
tive. It illustrates the old saying that 
figures do not lie but you had best watch 
the figurer. I know those who have 
quoted them on the floor believe them 
to be true and to support their conten- 
tions. It is those who have supplied 
them who are responsible for their mis- 
leading nature. 

In the first place, the imports that 
have been coming from Japan are in the 
staple goods including the countable 
cloth goods which compete with only a 
segment of the entire textile industry. 
Moreover, the figures quoted to try to 
show that imports are insignificant are 
for the year 1953, whereas, during the 
year 1954, especially the last quarter, 
these imports increased in geometrical 
proportion and indications are that the 
same increase will take place during the 
present quarter of 1955. The result is 
that instead of being 1 or 2 percent of 
the competable American production of 
textiles, they really amount to from 10 
to 20 percent of such competable Ameri- 
can-made goods. 

I warn you that if this bill is adopted 
without amendments that will strengthen 
the peril point and escape-clause pro- 
visions, the State Department is all set 
to expend the American textile industry 
when it meets in Geneva during the 
spring of this year with the other mem- 
bers of GATT to negotiate a new treaty 
of trade with Japan. My recollection is 
that we have never won anything at the 
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conference table at Geneva. Our mem- 
ories must be very short if we do not have 
in mind what occurred there only last 
year when our representatives at a con- 
ference there took a back seat and 
washed their hands of the whole matter 
of Indochina while “Sonny Boy” An- 
thony Eden and Mendes-France sur- 
rendered Indochina to the Communists. 
Now Mr. Dulles and the bright-eyed 
boys of the State Department go back to 
Geneva to enter into an agreement with 
Japan with proposals to permit that 
country to increase its exports of cotton 
goods and other textiles to the United 
States in return for some imaginary 
benefits that we may get from keeping 
Japan from trading with the Commu- 
nists. Of course, Japan is going to trade 
with the Communists in spite of all we 
can do. It is just a natural trade area 
and market for the cheaply made goods 
of Japan. 

And lo and behold, we are told the 
President must have the power which 
would be given him in this bill to further 
lower tariffs at the rate of 5 percent a 
year for the period of 3 years. This, in 
addition to the power he already has and 
which he proposes to exercise or which 
Mr. Dulles and his boys propose to exer- 
cise for him at Geneva this spring. 

But it is said the President has ex- 
hausted his authority to give away our 
American markets. He seems to be in 
the position of a man playing strip poker 
who has lost everything but his under- 
shirt and must have a pair of shorts and 
possibly a pair of socks that he may 
gamble some more with the welfare of 
the small manufacturing enterprises of 
our country. If Mr. Eisenhower, him- 
self, were doing the trading, possibly he 
might save our undershirts and shorts 
and socks but can we expect that much 
of the kibitzers from the State Depart- 
ment who are playing the game for him? 

To come down to cases, let me say 
plainly that the trouble with our present 
law which is to be greatly expanded by 
H. R. 1, is that the peril point and escape 
clauses as now embodied in the law are 
wholly inadequate to protect American 
industries threatened with extinction by 
too drastic tariff reductions. 

Of course, I do not believe that the 
Congress should again undertake the 
tremendous task of writing tariff laws. 
Yet, I do find it difficult to explain to the 
textile workers of my district why I 
cannot be of much help to them in their 
fight for their jobs. Very wisely, I 
think, we have set up a Tarriff Commis- 
sion supposed to be composed of men 
skilled in the problems that must come 
before the Commission and learned in 
the matters with which they must deal. 

Yet, we are no longer willing to trust 
the Tariff Commission to perform the 
duties imposed upon it by our tariff laws 
and by the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act and have permitted the President 
and his advisers in the State Department 
not only to disregard the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission but ac- 
tually to deny the truth of the findings of 
the Tariff Commission on the peril point 
and escape clause cases. It is incon- 
ceivable, but the fact remains that the 
boys in the State Department have set 
up a committee called the Joint Com- 
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mittee on Reciprocity Information whose 
purpose and authority is to furnish facts 
to the President to contradict those 
found by the Tariff Commission to exist 
so as to enable the State Department to 
ignore the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission. 

Naively I supported the Trade Agree- 
ments Act in the past because I believed 
the peril-point and escape-clause pro- 
visions were adequate and thought that 
their administration would be such as 
to protect industries threatened with 
extinction but the record does not bear 
out my belief in the adequacy of these 
provisions or rather that their adminis- 
tration would be effective. 

Consequently, I cannot vote for the 
extensive powers granted the President 
in H. R. 1 unless these peril-point and 
escape-clause provisions are made really 
effective to protect threatened indus- 
tries. A motion to recommit will be 
made, I believe, with instructions which 
will contain a provision that will make 
the recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission controlling in the administra- 
tion of the peril-point and escape-clause 
provisions. Apparently this is the only 
chance we will have to get this bill in 
shape so that some of us who favor the 
reciprocal-trade program in principle 
can vote for it. Surely even the most 
visionary and idealistic among you would 
not want to pursue the ideal of free trade 
if you realized that such a course meant 
the destruction of many of the small in- 
dustries of America that are so vital to 
our continued prosperity. These indus- 
tries just cannot compete with the low- 
paid labor of Japan and other Asiatic 
countries. Here is your chance to make 
certain that the provisions in the present 
law intended to protect such industries 
are made really effective. How can you 
afford to vote against the motion to re- 
commit, the real purpose of which is to 
make sure that these industries are pro- 
tected from a flood of cheaply made 
goods that will flow into this country to 
compete with our highly paid American 
workers? 

I ask your serious and thoughtful con- 
sideration of this entire problem which 
is truly a dire threat to the textile in- 
dustry, the plywood industry, and the 
barites industry of my district as well 
as many similar small industries located 
throughout America and probably in 
your very own district. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Bass]. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have listened with a great deal 
of interest to the debate on this sub- 
ject by Members on both sides of the 
aisle. It was not my intention to come 
to the floor to make a political speech; 
but after listening to the remarks of 
my colleague the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Kean], a Member on the 
other side of the aisle, I am prompted 
to express an opinion that was conceived 
after the 83d Congress and the recent 
campaign, then again after observing 
the action taken on this floor yesterday 
and listening to the tirade of some of the 
opponents of this bill. I must say that 
I am firmly convinced that the Republi- 
can Party is making a political sucker” 
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of the President of the United States. 
Yes; they took a heroic war record, a 
winning personality, and a pleasing smile 
and parlayed it into a position in the 
White House. Yet in the Congress of 
the United States, when the President 
comes here and recommends his first 
domestic issue, the very men who were 
out campaigning less than 6 months ago 
and having the big billboards spread 
about that “Ike Needs Joe Bloak” come 
on the floor of the House, take his first 
recommendation, and try to not only 
wreck it but the welfare of our country 
as a whole. 

Mr. Chairman, it gives me a great deal 
of personal pleasure to come on the floor 
of the House and indorse this bill which 
extends the Reciprocal Trade Act. Be- 
ing a Tennessean, I am proud of the 
reciprocal trade program. It was con- 
ceived by a fellow Tennessean, a great 
statesman, Mr. Cordell Hull, a man who 
served this Nation of ours longer as Sec- 
retary of State than any other individual. 
Then, again, on the floor of the House 
today this bill is being sponsored by 
another great Tennessean, my distin- 
guished colleague, the chairman of the 
great Ways and Means Committee [Mr. 
Cooper]. Therefore, as a Tennessean, 
it gives me a personal pride to have the 
opportunity of speaking on behalf of this 
great piece of legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard on several 
occasions today that this bill destroys 
the interests of the working people; that 
it destroys the free-enterprise system of 
industry. Well, nothing would displease 
me more than to have to come on this 
floor and do anything to injure the wel- 
fare of the working people of America. 
Yes; I have industry in my district. 
Through misapprehension and being 
misinformed about the intent of H. R. 1, 
they oppose it strenuously. But I do 
not believe that it will hurt any industry 
in America today. It merely gives us 
the opportunity to trade with other na- 
tions. We cannot ask for the privilege 
of sitting down and negotiating an act 
or peaceful treaty with any nation in this 
world of ours if we do not extend to them 
the opportunity of trade. That is noth- 
ing more than an extension into the 
other parts of the world the good-neigh- 
bor policy that my distinguished fellow 
Tennessean, Cordell Hull, extended to 
the Western Hemisphere when he was 
Secretary of State. 

I have heard here today the American 
workingman being made the whipping 
boy on this floor by opponents of this 
bill. I have been surprised to see some 
of my colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle come down and raise their 
voices in behalf of the workingman of 
America when we all know that some 
of these very people, when legislation is 
introduced on the floor of the House 
in the interest and for the advancement 
of the cause of the working people of 
America, are the ones that work against 
and shout the loudest against legislation 
which is for the interest of the working 
people. 

I have also heard much talk about the 
escape Clause today. Well, I, as a fresh- 
man Member of this great body, wish 
that it would be possible for us to have 
an escape clause in every piece of legis- 
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lation that has some political signifi- 
cance. Yes; nothing would please me 
more, but there is no escape clause today. 
This bill is in the interest of the free 
economy of our Nation. Therefore, we 
must stand up and be counted and on 
this day show the world that the wisdom 
of this House will be upheld and that we 
will extend to the other nations of the 
world the privilege of trading with 
America. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I, as 
most of you know, have spent most of 
my time that I have been in this House 
since 1945 trying to point out to you 
members of this committee that there 
still remains in the United States a coal 
industry. Now, the only time that the 
House has seen fit in the last 10 years 
to say a kind word to me about the coal 
industry of America is when war breaks 
out, and as soon as the shooting starts, 
then every man in this House wants to 
open the door for me to be sure that 
I am well fed, to be sure that I am in 
good health, and that I will come up 
here and do all I can to tell them about 
the coal industry of America, because, as 
you know—and I have been here through 
two shooting wars with you—within 24 
hours after the first shot is fired you are 
going to be on a coal fuel potential. 
Now, you know that. I am not down 
here trying to be impertinent or pre- 
sumptous or to lecture my colleagues on 
this committee. Every word that I say 
you know well. You have been through 
it with me. And yet, you are laboring 
under the impression that if, God forbid, 
war breaks out, as it well might, before 
I sit down, everything will be perfect 
with the coal industry—now, I have only 
got 5 minutes and it could happen this 
afternoon; the President of the United 
States has on his desk an Executive 
order, prepared at the direction of the 
Congress, made a number of years ago, 
all ready for some clerk to hand to him 
to sign, which will restrict and in most 
cases eliminate the gas and oil fuel po- 
tential in this Nation. And that could 
happen 10 minutes from now. 

I should like to say this. Nobody in 
this committee is more reluctant than 
I to say what I am going to say, but 
when I first came here, I served on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs; I went 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
to the Appropriations Committee and 
served on their subcommittee for the 
Department of State. All of my experi- 
ence here has been in the field of foreign 
relations, foreign affairs. I have never 
cast a vote against any legislation which 
in any way dealt with the matter of es- 
tablishing more favorable foreign rela- 
tions—not one vote. My vote today 
will be my first of that kind. I cannot 
take any more. This House has treated 
the coal industry like a stepchild. 

There has not been an agricultural 
bill, a bill before this House since 1945, 
when I became a Member of the House, 
to subsidize or support the agricultural 
economy of this Nation, that I have not 
voted for. I voted for everyone with- 
out exception, and yet when I come here 
and ask this committee to do something, 
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not on a question of tariff, but on a ques- 
tion of an import quota on Venezuelan 
fuel oil, this committee turns its deaf ear. 
I should like to see a little reciprocal 
trade in this committee and in this 
House. All of the reciprocal trade that 
I have seen has been one way as far as 
the coal industry of this Nation is con- 
cerned. 

Many of my colleagues, especially my 
Pennsylvania friends—and I see several 
of them here—have always supported the 
reciprocal trade bill starting in the old 
days. I stand here reluctantly to say 
that we feel we have been discriminated 
against badly. We feel we have been 
treated improperly. We feel we have 
been ignored. And within 200 miles of 
where I stand today, on the threshold of 
this Capitol, under their feet back home 
and at your doorstep is the greatest fuel 
potential remaining in America—coal. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I find myself un- 
happy in this failure to hear from you, 
and I must record myself now, as I shall 
when the roll is called for the motion to 
recommit and, I am sorry to say, I shall 
vote against this bill. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, it is in- 
teresting and pleasing to note that some 
of the mist has been cleared from the 
eyes of many of the Members of this 
House and especially some of those from 
along the eastern seaboard. I only hope 
that it will continue to clear away, and 
when we get to the foreign giveaway 
bill, and especially the offshore procure- 
ment features of the foreign giveaway 
bill, all the mist will have by then evap- 
orated and they will support some of the 
rest of us in cutting that proposition 
down to size. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all, I want to 
compliment the four members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee who 
signed the minority report accompanying 
H. R. 1. They are to be highly com- 
mended for the clarity of their dissent- 
ing views and I support the position 
they have taken. 

Iam sure everyone in this House would 
say that he or she is opposed to import- 
ing a depression into this country but 
that is the hand-engraved invitation that 
will be extended if this legislation is ap- 
proved. 

Imports right now are at the highest 
level in history, and have already caused 
great injury in several areas of our do- 
mestic economy. Countries in all parts 
of the world are becoming industrialized 
for the first time. Business is booming 
in almost every country in Western Eu- 
rope. Many have passed prewar levels. 

These nations will demand greater and 
greater trade concessions from the 
United States, and from past perform- 
ance, will be able to convince our State 
Department that we must accept more 
and more of their products. By reason 
of this, the potential of further harm to 
additional segments of our economy is 
enormous. 

I, for one, am fed up with the propa- 
ganda emanating from the free traders 
in the State Department that it is the 
duty of the United States, allegedly the 
richest nation, to give more and get less 
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in return than any other country; to 
give and give until our standard of liv- 
ing is reduced to the level of the rest 
of the world. 

This Nation did not grow strong and 
did not become the greatest constitu- 
tional republic in the world on this prem- 
ise. We built our standard of living on 
reasonable tariff protection. 

Iam equally fed up with the State De- 
partment propaganda which portrays 
the United States as the culprit primari- 
ly responsible for world restrictions on 
trade. This is ridiculous. United States 
tariffs actually are lower now than dur- 
ing any other period in our history, and 
we have made sharper reductions in our 
tariffs than have most other industrial 
nations. They average only 5.1 percent 
of the value of imports. We have had a 
68-percent reduction of the 1937 average. 

Compare that with Great Britain, 
which has bitterly attacked United 
States tariffs, low as they are, British 
tariffs average 25.6 percent of imports, 
which is 20 percent above the 1937 aver- 
age. In other words, the British scream 
for us to reduce tariffs, and yet increase 
their own. 

And the British admit there will be no 
reductions. R. A. Butler, British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, has been quoted 
as saying: 

We expect some improvement in their (the 
United States) trade practices before there is 
any question of lowering our barriers any 
further or indulging in any further non- 
discrimination, 


The only way we could make the Brit- 
ish happy would be to remove all tariffs. 
That is their idea of a reciprocal trade 
program. 

Actually, there is nothing reciprocal 
about our trade program. Instead, it 
has been a program of give, give, and 
give some more to appease our so-called 
free world friends, and we have received 
little or nothing in return. 

In addition, these nations have used 
many devices to restrict our exports— 
by the use of import quotas, currency re- 
strictions, state trading, monopolies, 
barter deals, and cartels. And the rec- 
ord shows that the use of these devices 
by other countries has increased during 
the so-called reciprocal trade period. 

As an example, Great Britain has 
agreed to admit, on a trial basis only, 
the grand total of 650 automobiles from 
the United States. However, duties and 
taxes bring the price of an American- 
made Chevrolet on the British market 
to about $6,000. What a great conces- 
sion our British friends have made in 
our direction to the cause of expanded 
world trade. 

The truth of the matter is, no nation 
has been prevented from selling to the 
United States because of our tariffs. 
American tariffs have been reduced in 
some instances as much as 75 percent. 
Today, the United States is among the 
lower seven countries in average tariff 
rates. In what position does this place 
us when attempting to gain concessions 
from other countries? We don’t have 
much bargaining power left. 

If other nations feel they cannot com- 
pete for sales in the American market, 
when our tariffs have already been dras- 
tically cut, and after we have handed 
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them billions of dollars, then something 
else is wrong. 

In attempting to sell the American 
people on the merits of free trade, the 
advocates of such a scheme have come 
up with any number of sweet-scented 
slogans. 

Back in 1937, it was “world peace 
through world trade.” Then along came 
World War II. In 1943, they told us our 
trade program was an “acid test of our 
future intentions respecting the peace.” 
In 1951, they told the American people 
that we must “reduce worldwide barriers 
to international trade.” By then plenty 
of American blood was being spilled in 
Korea and the peace slogan was out of 
the window. In 1954, they employed the 
slogan, “Trade, not aid.” This year, 
they tell us the program is necessary for 
the “containment of communism.” 

That is a good one, “Containment of 
communism.” The free traders in the 
State Department tell us it is the duty 
of the United States to allow more and 
more products from slave-labor nations 
to enter this country, even at the ex- 
pense of American industry, labor, and 
agriculture, because it is an effective way 
to win friends and influence people. 

We all believe in containing commu- 
nism, but how is this to be reconciled 
with the fact that we are allowing mil- 
lions of pounds of pork to be imported 
into this country from Communist Po- 
land, and at a time when our own farm- 
ers are receiving less and less for their 
hogs. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
average price for barrows and gilts at 
Chicago on February 4 of this year was 
the lowest since April 1950. The aver- 
age price for all swine at Chicago on 
February 4 was $9.11 per hundredweight 
below that paid a year ago. 

And when we look at the import fig- 
ures for pork products, we see that in 
1952, the United States imported $6,- 
888,000 in hams, shoulders, and bacon 
from Poland. In 1953, the total had shot 
up to $10,546,000. During the first 9 
months of 1954 only, imports of these 
products from this Kremlin-controlled 
nation amounted to $11,366,000 or more 
than the total figure for the entire year 
of 1953. But in that same first 9 months 
of last year, we permitted to come into 
this country from Communist Poland a 
total of $1442 million worth of various 
products, $11,366,000 being pork prod- 
ucts. In the same 9 months, we shipped 
to Poland $1,286,000 of our products. In 
other words, we shipped these Commu- 
nists $10 million of our money. And 
that is called reciprocity. 

We shipped these Communists Ameri- 
can dollars in return—almost nothing in 
the form of American products. 

Is this the State Department’s idea of 
containing communism through ex- 
panded world trade? I wish someone 
would step forward and explain to me 
how you contain communism by pouring 
millions of American dollars into the 
coffers of a Communist nation—dollars 
to be used to purchase war materials 
from some of our so-called free-world 
friends. 

The majority report accompanying 
H. R. 1 says on page 7: 

The main economic impediment to an ex- 
panded foreign market for our own produc- 
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tion is the shortage of dollars on the part 
of friendly foreign nations, 


What evidence does the committee 
have on which it based this statement? 
To the contrary, the Department of 
Commerce reports foreign countries re- 
ceived so much material help from vari- 
ous types of American business and for- 
eign aid, in the period 1950-53, that these 
countries had a surplus, over and above 
what they purchased from us of $7,800,- 
000,000 which has been added to gold 
and dollar assets of the foreign countries. 

And according to a report in the New 
York Times, the Secretariat of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade has 
under lock and key a study showing that 
foreign countries, far from being short 
of dollars, are actually pouring their own 
investment funds into what they believe 
is the politically secure United States 
capital market. In a recent Geneva dis- 
patch, the Times says that the report 
contains so much dynamite that it is 
highly unlikely the study will be pub- 
lished as an official paper. 

There is no question that the State 
Department is aware of the contents of 
this secret report. Why has not the 
information been released to the general 
public? It could have an important 
bearing on our discussions here today. 

Of course the reason is obvious why 
the State Department would not want 
such a report made public. It would no 
doubt serve to explode the myth that a 
huge dollar gap exists, and would reveal 
how ineffectual United States tariff cut- 
ting is as an approach to world trade 
problems. 

I am one Member of this House who is 
convinced that Congress must repossess 
its constitutional responsibility to regu- 
late the foreign trade of this country. 

We have had 20 years of the trade- 
agreements program as shaped by the 
State Department hierarchy which is 
guided by considerations of interna- 
tional politics rather than by a concern 
for our domestic economy. In that 20- 
year period we have suffered almost 
every ailment the program was bally- 
hooed to prevent. 

Cordell Hull, to whom belongs the du- 
bious honor of being the father of the 
program, asserted it was an emergency 
measure to deal with a dangerous and 
threatening emergency condition. That 
was back in 1934. The time is long over- 
due for this emergency measure to be 
given a quiet burial. And let the free- 
traders mourn its passing. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I want to call 
attention to one of the planks in the 
platform adopted by the Republican 
Party at its 1952 convention. I'm not 
consulted on the size and shape of these 
planks but a few of my Republican col- 
leagues are and I want to remind them 
of the pledge they planked down to the 
public. I quote: 


Our reciprocal trade agreements will be 
entered into and maintained on the basis 
of true reciprocity, and to safeguard our 
domestic enterprise and the payrolls of our 
workers against unfair import competition. 


The bill before us today contains no 
assurance that trade agreements will be 
entered into and maintained on a basis 
of true reciprocity. In fact, the word 
“reciprocal” is mentioned only once in 
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the entire bill. Neither does it contain- 
any provision to safeguard our domestic 
enterprise and the payrolls of our work- 
ers against unfair import competition. 

The only decent and effective answer 
to this most vital problem is legislation 
providing for tariffs, that represent cost 
of production differentials on all im- 
ported products which are in adequate 
or surplus supply in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us today 
is a dangerous piece of legislation. It is 
not in the best interests of American in- 
dustry, labor, or agriculture, and I have 
no choice but to vote against it. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Quite 
a few references were made yesterday 
to John C. Calhoun. I hope the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. SMITH] is on 
the floor, because he said something 
about John C. Calhoun turning over in 
his grave, finding all this opposition to 
these reciprocal trade agreements. It 
is my honor to represent in this House 
John C. Calhoun’s old congressional dis- 
trict, and I would like to commend to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
SMITH] a book by Clarence M. Wiltse, in 
which he characterizes John C. Calhoun 
as a great nationalist. In fact, the 
title of the book is “John C. Calhoun, 
the Nationalist, 1782-1828.” During 
this period of American history John C. 
Calhoun was Secretary of War and a 
Member of this House, and during that 
time he advocated a high protective 
tariff. Why? To protect the infant in- 
dustries of this country, so in case of war 
America would not be dependent upon 
some foreign ally for its utensils of war. 

I rise here today not as a member of 
the legal profession, although I have 
a very high regard for that profession. 
Iam not a lawyer-farmer. I stand be- 
fore you today as an active farmer, living 
at Route 1, Greenwood, S.C. My father, 
my grandfather, and my great grand- 
father grew cotton in that section of 
South Carolina. Who buys most of the 
cotton produced on the cotton farms of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, 
and the other States of this Union? I 
tell you today, the men who buy most 
of that cotton are the textile manufac- 
turers of the United States of America. 
They buy 70 percent of the cotton grown 
in California, Texas, and throughout the 
length and breadth of this country. I 
say to the gentleman from Mississippi, 
which he probably does not know, that it 
is the Cannons of North Carolina, the 
Haynes of North Carolina, the Springs, 
Abneys, and Selfs of South Carolina, the 
Fall River men in Massachusetts who 
buy this cotton on the Delta in Missis- 
sippi, and not the textile people of Japan, 
India, or some other foreign manufac- 
turer of cotton. I defy him or anyone 
else to repudiate the facts in this case. 
Let me say again, 70 percent, or more, 
of the cotton grown in the United States 
is purchased by our own textile manu- 
facturers. 

In the interest of the American cot- 
ton farmer, who is it that we should 
protect first? The manufacturer in 
Japan, in Germany, Italy, or England, 
or should we protect the men who really 
buy the cotton grown on the farms in 
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this country? Of course, our first obli- 
gation should be to protect that man 
who buys our cotton. Last year Japan 
imported 2,400,000 bales of cotton, 
800,000 bales of which were imported 
from the United States. Less than one- 
third of the raw cotton imported by 
Japan was imported from America. 

So under any reduction of the tariff 
on textiles, finished cotton goods com- 
ing back into the United States from 
Japan will not be made from cotton 
grown by the cotton farmers of the 
United States but by the cotton farmers 
of Mexico, Egypt, Brazil, or somewhere 
else in the world. Therefore the Ameri- 
can cotton farmer is being misled 
when he is told that our importation of 
Japanese textile goods is greatly bene- 
fiting him. 

I want to call to the attention of these 
gentlemen who have argued so elo- 
quently yesterday and today for the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements that in 1933, 
the year just prior to the adoption of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act the cotton farmers 
of America exported—listen to this— 
exported 8,300,000 bales. Remember, 
gentlemen, that is the year immediately 
prior to the adoption of the reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

Since reciprocal trade went into effect 
in 1934, did our cotton exports increase? 
No my friends we exported less cotton 
and have had to resort to acreage con- 
trols. After 19 years of reciprocal trade 
what was the true picture? 

In 1952 how much cotton did we ex- 
port from the United States? 2,800,000 
bales. Mind you this was the year 
America was giving foreign countries the 
money to buy our cotton. There is the 
story for the farmers of America, not just 
cotton farmers only—that is the real 
true story for us all to see. I rise here 
today as a farmer pleading for the farm- 
ers of this country who have been misled 
by this high-sounding phrase, “recip- 
rocal trade,” just as they were fooled by 
the phrase, a war to end all wars,” and 
by the phrase, “a war for democracy.” 
This is just another one of those one- 
world star-gazing phrases. The real ef- 
fect of the reciprocal trade agreements 
policy, as has been demonstrated, has 
been to hurt many of the farmers of the 
Nation, and is threatening the textile 
worker, the coal miner, the fishermen, 
the glass worker, and many others with 
unemployment and distress. 

The great textile industry of America 
is operating today on a very narrow mar- 
gin of profit. After taxes on each sale 
dollar there was a profit in the third 
quarter of 1954 of only 1 percent. Inthe 
average American industry the profit 
was 4.4. Any reduction whatever in the 
tariff on Japanese textile goods will re- 
sult in curtailment and unemployment 
among textile workers in this country. 
The textile worker has worked and 
struggled hard for his standard of living. 
He must not be thrown in direct com- 
petition with skilled labor in Japan being 
paid 13 cents per hour. Our textile in- 
dustry should not be placed at the mercy 
of textile labor in India receiving 9 cents 
per hour for its labor. The textile 
worker, the farmer and all related busi- 
ness will be seriously threatened if the 
State Department succeeds in camou- 
flaging its plans in the form of this bill, 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to address my- 
self for a moment now to the argument 
we have heard time and again that 
American industry has the know-how, 
the technology, and the skill to out- 
produce Japan. Let me tell you some- 
thing: The average textile worker in 
Japan can tend to more looms in a textile 
plant and do it just as efficiently as our 
textile workers in the United States. 
Japan is a nation that with a little more 
strategic materials might have con- 
quered the world. Remember, that the 
greatest battleship ever built was one 
built by the Japanese during World War 
II. The Zero was a pretty good airplane 
too, I might say to the gentleman from 
New York. 

We talk about Japan. They have the 
greatest pool of skilled labor outside of 
the United States itself. With her in- 
dustry destroyed during World War I, 
she had to rebuild. Her textile plants 
today are the most modern in the world, 
and they can and are producing as effici- 
ently as any textile mills in the United 
States; in fact, the effect of this kind 
of legislation will be to give the Japanese 
textile industry a shot in the arm. With- 
in 3 years they will come back to this 
country and say, “We need a still further 
reduction of the tariff. If we do not get 
it we will go communistic.“ 

I came here today to tell you the truth, 
and not mislead you with phony opti- 
mism about our ability to cope with a 
growing streamlined Japanese textile 
empire. I saw 16,000 Japanese skilled 
workers at the Tachitawa Airbase, and 
the American general in command told 
me they were among the most skilled 
workers in the world. All you had to do 
was to show them a blueprint of a ma- 
chine they had never seen before and 
they could fix the machine to perfection. 

We talk about outproducing a nation 
like that with 13 cents an hour labor. 
Why, Mr. Chairman, these one-world 
proponents are willing to destroy the in- 
dustry of this country in the false hope 
of buying foreign friends. 

One other thing that may astonish 
you. A man came to my office week 
before last. He was forced by circum- 
stances aggravated by reciprocal trade to 
close a plant in this country built with 
RFC money, a brandnew plant built 
indirectly with your money to make cot- 
ton bagging. He closed it 6 months ago. 
Two hundred and twenty-five employees 
are idle. He built a plant in India, which 
he told me is already in operation. There 
he probably gets labor for 9 cents an 
hour. He is importing the cotton bag- 
ging right back to America and is selling 
it through the same distribution points 
as he did the bagging formerly made in 
America. That, Mr. Chairman, is the 
story. 

He said, “I did not want to do this. 
I would rather run my plant in the 
United States and give employment to 
Americans, but I will have to go where 
I can make a reasonable profit.” 

This and similar conditions are result- 
ing from the fantastic dreams of the one- 
worlders, and the do-gooders. They want 
one world currency, and no tariff; they 
want world trade regulated by the United 
Nations. The earnest desire of these 
textbook idealists is to whittle away the 
constitutional power of the American 
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Congress. If and when our sacred Con- 
stitution is destroyed and the unem- 
ployed and bankrupt American people 
finally stand before the despotic com- 
missars of the United Nations we might 
well look back upon this day as the be- 
ginning of the end. Let us stand up to- 
day and recommit this bill back to the 
Ways and Means Committee. Let us re- 
tain our power under the Constitution to 
regulate foreign trade and levy a tariff 
to protect our people. This House should 
resolve today to surrender no more of 
its power to the President, the Supreme 
Court, or any agency of the evermore 
centralized Federal Government. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Boccs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina and some 
of the others who have spoken in oppo- 
sition to the President’s program have 
used the terms ‘“do-gooders,” “one- 
worlders,” and they have left the im- 
plication and the impression that this 
is a program unanimously opposed by 
American business and American agri- 
culture, one destined to wreck our shops 
and our farms, and having the support 
of no one except people who are inter- 
ested in the development of other areas 
of the world. 

Let us take a look at the record. In 
the first place, this program was recom- 
mended by the President of the United 
States. Testifying in support of the pro- 
gram were practically all of the members 
of his Cabinet, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Secretary of Defense, 
Those are just a few. 

Who speaks for business, agriculture, 
and labor in the United States? Who 
generally does? Well, normally, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Grange, the National Farm- 
ers Union, the American Federation of 
Labor, the Railroad Brotherhoods, and 
the CIO. What position do they take? 

Let us take a look at the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina would have 
you believe that all the farmers are op- 
posed to this program. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I am 
a member of the Farm Bureau, I am a 
member of the Grange, I am a member 
of practically every farm organization 
the gentleman has mentioned. I know 
of my own personal knowledge that this 
issue has not been voted on at the grass- 
roots level down in South Carolina. 
These national leaders do not always 
represent the little fellow back home. 

Mr. BOGGS. Is the gentleman saying 
he speaks for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the National 
Grange and the National Farmers Un- 
ion, or does he represent them? 

The president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation said: 

Our wheat, cotton, tobacco, soybeans, feed 
grains, rice, and animal byproducts and cer- 


tain fruits and other products are among 
the most efficiently produced in the world. 
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Our exports of farm products have run as 
high as $4 billion in 1951-52, They ac- 
counted for roughly one-third of our pro- 
duction of wheat, cotton, rice, and soybeans. 
This provided a market for the produce of 
more than 1 out of each 10 acres of crop- 
land. This amount was equal to $1,000 for 
each commercial farm. 


Does that sound like do-goodism? 

Now, the National Grange. Maybe it 
is a do-good organization. I do not 
know. You know, it is a funny thing 
about this word “do-gocd.” I hear peo- 
ple using that phrase “do-good” all the 
time. Well, I do not see why that is 
such a bad thing to call a man. Sup- 
pose you call him a do-badder. I just 
wonder what a do-gooder is. Some say 
when you want to say something real 
bad about somebody you call him a do- 

ood. 
8 Mr. DORN of South Carolina. All I 
am trying to do is to do good by the 
farmers and the textile workers of the 
district that I represent. 

Mr. BOGGS. Iam certain the gentle- 
man is, and he does a splendid job. 

Now, the National Grange. What do 
they say? 

There is no single segment of American 
economy that has greater stake in achieving 
the objective of a sound United States eco- 
nomic position and policy, which would pro- 
vide the basis for a constantly expanded 
level of trade in the world on a profitable 
basis, than has American agriculture. 


The National Farmers Union in effect 
says the same thing. 

Now, let us take a look at the Ameri- 
can worker. I do not claim to speak for 
any of these groups, but I am citing peo- 
ple who do claim to speak for them. 
Well, certainly they would not occupy 
the position they occupy if they did not 
speak for hem. 

What does the CIO say about it? 

The United States cannot pick and choose 
and deal only in the items that we need to 
import and export. Instead, the United 
States must engage in gradual, continual, 
and, in many instances, reciprocal reduction 
of the barriers to international trade. Re- 
ciprocal trade is essential for the mainte- 
nance of production in many of our own 
basic industries and equally essential for 
tie preservation of sound international re- 
lations with our allies. 


I do not know whether that is a do- 
gooder talking. 

Take the American Federation of 
Labor. Maybe it isa one-worlder. Ido 
not know, but here is what they say: 

We are mindful of the fact that a signifi- 
cant number of American workers are 
employed in industries facing foreign com- 
petition. We are definitely concerned lest 
the trade-agreements program operate to 
deprive these workers of employment oppor- 
tunities at their present trade or occupation. 

At the same time, we are equally mindful 
that many American workers are dependent 
for their employment on American exports 
or on the handling, transportation, or storage 
of imports. In 1952, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimated that the employment of 
4,376,000 American workers depended on 
foreign trade. 


Let us take business for a moment. 
Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. GAVIN. Well, the gentleman 
should bring out the fact that we pumped 
about $100 billion into Europe in the 
last 10 or 15 years, and the question is 
now, if we discontinue these foreign- 
aid programs or these giveaway pro- 
grams, whether or not they are going to 
continue to buy American merchandise. 

That is a question, too, that will not 
be determined until the foreign-aid pro- 
grams cease. But it has been American 
money pumped into the economic and 
industrial life of Europe that has been 
responsible for these heavy export pro- 
grams that have been going on. 

Mr. BOGGS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that within the last several years 
the number of dollars coming from var- 
ious mutual programs used in foreign 
trade with this country has been stead- 
ily reduced so that as of today it is about 
15 percent as compared with as much 
as 70 percent at one time. 

One of the main objectives of this 
program is to make it possible for the 
other nations of the world to trade with- 
out any additional foreign-aid appro- 
priation. That is one reason I stand 
here in support of this program now. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder how much the 
CIO packinghouse workers got out of 
the $1144 million worth of canned ham 
and bacon that was shipped into this 
country in the first 9 months of the last 
year. 

Mr. BOGGS. I do not know the an- 
swer to that question. But if the state- 
ments made by the gentleman are cor- 
rect, I say that it demonstrates the posi- 
tion of an organization taking the na- 
tional point of view rather than looking 
at one specific situation and using that 
in order to completely wreck a program 
vital to the national security. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in all of these matters you 
must expect some sacrifice in behalf of 
the national interest. Nobody will deny 
that there must be some sacrifice some- 
where down the line in all of these mat- 
ters. 

Now, what did business say about this? 
Let us take the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. I do not believe that is 
a one-world or a do-gooder bunch, Here 
is what they said: 

Through increased trade, the Nation's 
economy benefits. That is true Just as much 
in world trade as in domestic trade. More 
goods at lower prices has been the very heart 
of the American competitive-enterprise sys- 
tem. The trade-agreements program can 
contribute to the health of that system. 


I think it is pretty generally estab- 
lished that this program has sound, sub- 
stantial support from sound, substantial 
people all over the United States. 

The issue before us today is whether 
or not we are going to adopt a motion 
to recommit which will be offered by 
my distinguished friend from New York 
and which is printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp out today. Let us analyze 
that motion to recommit, for a moment, 
before we each make up our minds and 
decide whether or not we are going to 
vote for it. 
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Let us first analyze it from the point 
of view of coal. It has been the conten- 
tion of the spokesmen for coal that the 
only relief or benefit to it will be by an 
imposition of import quotas. This mo- 
tion to recommit does not permit the 
imposition of import quotas. It has no 
bearing upon that situation whatsoever. 
From the point of view of the represen- 
tations which have been made in respect 
to coal this motion will be of no benefit 
whatsoever to those gentlemen. 

Looking at it from the other point of 
view—that is, what it does do, what its 
implications are—they are very far- 
reaching indeed, and do not let anybody 
tell you otherwise. This motion, if 
adopted, will change the entire concept 
of the power of the President of the 
United States with respect to negotiating 
these agreements. I am not a bit sure 
that it will not cut across existing agree- 


ments. It will establish the Tariff Com- 


mission in a role in which it has never 
been established before. It will make 
the decisions of the Tariff Commission 
absolute and final except in a case in- 
volving national defense. National pol- 
icy, national interest, economic policy, 
effect upon other segments of the econ- 
omy, upon other sections of the country, 
all of those are eliminated. 

What we are saying is this, that we 
will no longer trust the President of the 
United States to administer this pro- 
gram. Someone said, and I believe it 
is in the report, that a few weeks ago 
we passed a resolution in which we 
trusted the President of the United 
States to determine when and if and 
under what conditions he would send the 
young men of this Nation to war involv- 
ing Formosa, but today we are saying 
that in a matter involving a tariff con- 
cession or in the negotiation of a tariff 
treaty we will not trust the President of 
the United States. 

As I said on yesterday, I find myself in 
the role of defending the President’s pro- 
gram, and I do so because I think the 
President is eminently correct. I have 
done it under Democratic Presidents and 
I am very happy to do it with a Republi- 
can President. 

If you adopt this motion to recommit, 
and somebody writes to you and says, 
“Are you for reciprocal trade?” please be 
honest enough to write back and tell him, 
no, that you felt that it had gone too far, 
it had lasted too long, and that on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1955, you voted to end the 
program, because that is what you are 
going to do if you adopt this motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I made 
my speech on this floor 3 or 4 weeks ago 
on this matter, and I did not expect to 
speak today, but I feel impelled to clear 
up some of the things and some of the 
misrepresentations that have been made 
on this floor today. 

Charlie Shuman, president of the 
Farm Bureau, comes from my State. I 
know him well. He did say that there 
were $4 billion worth of exports of farm 
products in 1952, but his attention was 
called to the fact that $5 billion of farm 
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imports were made in 1952, giving the 
foreign farmer a billion-dollar advan- 
tage over the American farmer. 

Charlie Shuman also said in 4 or 5 dif- 
ferent statements in his appearance be- 
fore us that he wanted the escape clause 
strengthened. He said, “This has been 
too much of a one-way street.” That has 
not been brought out. In the motion to 
recommit that is what we expect to do, 
strengthen the escape clause, say that 
when a majority of the Tariff Board 
says, after due examination, that injury 
has been done, the President must do 
something to correct and alleviate that 
injury unless the national defense is im- 
paired; and Charlie Shuman would be 
for that. There is nothing wrong with 
that, and that does permit the 100 or 120 
Members of this House whose industries 
have been affected to go back home and 
say, Well, we did change the rules. We 
have made it sure now that if you can 
make your case before the Tariff Com- 
mission you can expect to have your in- 
juries corrected.” Then, there is another 
thing about this matter of trusting the 
President. Let me ask you this. Would 
any of you farmers in this audience, 
would any of you people who run an in- 
dustrial plant hire the best doctor in 
Washington to go out and run your farm 
or to run your industry? Why, of course 
not. You would hire him to take care of 
your medical needs or surgical needs, but 
not for something else. When we hire 
the greatest military expert in the world, 
of course we trust him in military af- 
fairs. Of course, we trust him on the 
matter of Formosa. Of course, we be- 
lieve he knows what he is doing there. 
We have faith in him in that field. But 
on this matter of dealing with foreign 
mations and trade restrictions, that is a 
different question. He does not do that. 
We give him the power to do it, but he 
delegates it to the State Department. 
When we do not trust the State Depart- 
ment, we cannot give the President the 
power to do this. For that reason, I say 
I trust the President of the United States 
in military matters but not in these other 
matters, in which he never has had 1 
minute of actual experience in handling, 
and, as a result, he must depend upon 
outside advice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ZABLOCKI]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, for 
the first time in the 6 years that I have 
had the honor and privilege of serving 
in this body, I find myself in agreement 
with the gentleman who preceded me 
when he said that he had no intention 
of speaking because I, too, had no inten- 
tion of speaking on this bill. After that 
agreement, that is where our agreement 
ends. 

I am moved to take this time to an- 
swer a few of the charges or allegations 
made during debate that those of us 
who are for the continuation of the 
reciprocal trade agreements are less 
patriotic and less considerate of their 
districts than those who are opposed be- 
cause of certain interests in their dis- 
tricts are fearful that there may be for- 
eign competition. 
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The legislation before us, providing for 
& 3-year extension and modification of 
our reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram, is one of the most vital measures 
that will be considered by this Congress. 
This legislation is of utmost importance 
to our own Nation and, in a larger sense, 
to the entire Western community. In 
my sincere judgment, the passage of this 
bill would serve our interests. It is my 
hope, therefore, that the bill will receive 
prompt and overwhelming support from 
the membership of this body. 

The entire issue of our foreign eco- 
nomic policy has often been obscured 
and beclouded by arguments steeped in 
emotional prejudices, and in fear of in- 
jury. Many of our businessmen, under 
fire from foreign competition and urged 
by proponents of liberal trade to leave 
their tariff-protected shelters, have 
feared hardships and found it difficult to 
believe that, in the long run, they too, 
would benefit from freer world trade. 
Some of them have held steadfastly unto 
the doctrine of protectionism not out of 
any stubbornness, but simply because 
they were genuinely afraid that the re- 
duction of import barriers would bring 
hardship to their firms, and to the people 
employed by them. 

The fact is that tariff reductions are 
bound to adversely affect certain num- 
bers of American firms and their em- 
ployees. This is the entire point, the 
basis of the argument that international 
exchange of goods and services benefits 
all participants. Tariff reductions are 
worth striving for simply because we 
assume that there are some products 
that other countries can make better 
and cheaper than we can. By reducing 
our tariff barriers, we make it possible 
for those goods to enter our country and 
thereby we help to stretch the purchas- 
ing power of our consumers’ dollars. 

On the other hand, there are many 
products which we can make better and 
cheaper than the industries of other 
countries. If this were not the case, 
we could not have exported over $16 bil- 
lion worth of goods and services in 1953, 
and a similar amount last year. These 
exports produce income for our workers, 
and income for our industries and for 
our agriculture. 

If we, therefore, look at the overall 
picture, we must come to the conclusion 
that foreign trade is beneficial both to 
our Nation and to our friends abroad. 
If this were not true, there would be no 
foreign trade: each country would mere- 
ly try to become self-sufficient and trade 
as little as possible with its neighbors. 

The question that remains to be an- 
swered, then, is how many American 
firms and workers would be hurt by 
tariff reductions, and how much. Sec- 
ondly, we must evaluate those potential 
hardships in terms of the overall bene- 
fit of freer trade to our economy and to 
our national security. Thirdly, we must 
try to find some ways of assisting those 
American firms and workers who may be 
subjected to hardship because of tariff 
reductions. N 

Let us briefly examine these three 
questions, and see if there are any an- 
swers to them. 

In the first instance, let us turn to the 
issue of how many United States firms 
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and workers would be hurt by a reduc- 
tion in our tariff barriers, and how much. 

In his excellent and informative study 
of the probable impact of free trade on 
our domestic industries, entitled “Aid, 
Trade, and the Tariff,” Dr. Howard 
Piquet, of the Library of Congress, esti- 
mated that the suspension of all United 
States import duties would have in- 
creased imports in 1951 by a maximum 
of $1.8 billion—which amount was equiv- 
alent to less than 1 percent of our gross 
national product. 

Using some of Dr. Piquet’s figures, the 
Randall Commission, appointed by 
President Eisenhower to study our 
foreign trade policy, came to the conclu- 
sion that a 50-percent cut in our present 
tariffs might displace the total of 100,000 
United States workers. 

More than twice that number of our 
workers are laid off every month in the 
United States, even in periods of rising 
employment, and most of them find 
other work without any prolonged delays. 

While the above-cited estimates do not 
purport to be more than informed 
guesses, and while this particular sub- 
ject requires further attention and 
study, it would appear that a moderate 
reduction in our tariff rates—such as 
that envisioned in the bill before us— 
could not be expected to produce the 
drastic results forecast by some ardent 
protectionists. 

Now let us turn to examine the poten- 
tial effect of the extension of the recip- 
rocal agreements program, and of mod- 
erate reduction of our import tariff rates, 
on the overall economy and security of 
our Nation. 

Fortunately, much has been written 
on this subject, and the issues involved 
have received thorough study over a 
number of years. The Draper report, 
the Harriman report, the Paley report, 
the Bell report, the Randall report— 
these are but a few recent documents 
which state clearly that the liberaliza- 
tion of our foreign trade would be in the 
best interests of our national economy, 
and of our security. 

In addition, there is a wealth of infor- 
mation and evidence in support of this 
conclusion that has been gathered by 
the League of Women Voters of the 
United States, the National Farmers 
Union, the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
the National Foreign Trade Council, the 
National Grange, the United States Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce, the United 
States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and many other 
civic, professional, business, and labor 
organizations. 

All these reports and studies lead to 
this conclusion: the growth and expan- 
sion of our economy, and the well-being 
of our people, can be greatly furthered 
by our continued efforts to promote the 
liberalization of trade within the West- 
ern World. They also point out that the 
economic strength and unity of the free 
world may well depend on the way in 
which we shall face this issue: if we 
choose to maintain trade barriers be- 
tween the free countries, and if we ex- 
clude the products of our allies from our 
markets, we shall be driving them to 
trade with the Communist bloc. We 
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shall be thereby undermining the very 
foundations of western unity which we 
have been trying to build up with so 
much effort and sacrifice. 

Mr. Chairman, this brings us to the 
third point of this discussion: since the 
overall interests of our Nation demand 
that we continue to work for the liber- 
alization of foreign trade, what can be 
done to assist those particular firms and 
workers who may be seriously affected by 
tariff reductions? 

There are several firms in my district, 
and in the entire metropolitan area of 
Milwaukee, which are confronted with 
serious foreign competition. There are 
other firms throughout the country 
which find themselves in a similar 
predicament. 

Some suggestions have already been 
made that the Government extend in- 
terim assistance to firms and workers 
adversely affected by foreign competi- 
tion, in order to aid them in the rechan- 
neling of their productive facilities and 
energies into different fields of produc- 
tion. I earnestly hope that these pro- 
posals receive thorough consideration 
from this body, and that the most 
feasible and practical of them receives 
favorable action. I shall continue to 
work for early action on such legislation. 

Before closing, I should like to bring 
up one more point: 

Last year, acting on my request and 
with the full cooperation of my office, 
the Library of Congress conducted an 
important survey of the impact of for- 
eign trade on the city of Milwaukee. 
The study was conducted under the 
general supervision of Dr. Howard Piquet, 
and the final report was written by Mr. 
Harold Lamar, both members of the 
Legislative Reference Division of the 
Library of Congress. 

In the belief that this report would 
prove of great interest to Members of 
this body and to people throughout the 
Nation, I had inserted it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of January 14, 1955. 
For that reason, I shall not at this point 
go into the details of that document, 
since it is readily accessible to all of us. 

I believe, however, that it is proper 
to point out that the Foreign Trade 
and Milwaukee study revealed that the 
majority of our manufacturing indus- 
tries in Milwaukee, and of the workers 
employed by them, are greatly interested 
in foreign trade, and largely benefit 
from it. This is a very revealing point. 
The study further showed that only 
approximately 342 percent of the manu- 
facturing workers of industries answer- 
ing the Library of Congress question- 
naire were being adversely affected by 
foreign competition. 

Similar local studies have been and 
are being made in other parts of our 
country. They should be of great help 
to us by showing how foreign trade 
affects our communities, and by indicat- 
ing the industries and the specific firms 
which suffer from foreign competition. 

Mr. Chairman, in the few minutes 
allotted to me, I have endeavored to 
show why the legislation before us war- 
rants speedy and favorable action. It 
is my hope that the extension of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program 
will be approved without delay. 
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© Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to announce that we have only one fur- 
ther speaker on this side, so the gen- 
tleman from New York may finish up 
on his side. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, at this point in debate, probably 
none of us is helping anyone make up his 
mind how to vote. Perhaps some of us 
are saying things which we do not really 
mean or which should not be said. At 
the same time, I intend to vote in favor 
of this bill because I believe it will 
strengthen the economy of the United 
States. I believe also that it will 
strengthen the economies of our allies, 
which will be of direct benefit to us. 
Passage of this bill, furthermore, will 
help the American consumer. Such for- 
eign competition as this bill envisages 
should foster greater efficiency within 
our own industries. Competition, we 
can all agree, is a vital part of a healthy 
free enterprise system. I have faith that 
America’s engineering and merchandis- 
ing genius will enable us to compete 
effectively without the subsidy of high 
tariffs. 

Each Member of Congress, I am sure, 
has received material from his district 
regarding certain industries which feel 
they would be injured by any further 
reduction in tariffs. In some cases they 
claim injury under present rates. If my 
office is typical, Congressmen may have 
received more material from industries 
opposed to this bill than they have from 
those favoring it. As so frequently hap- 
pens, it is the opponents of a measure 
who make the most noise. 

For this reason the easy course for 
many Members may be to oppose the bill 
before us. Such action, at least, would 
satisfy the vociferous and articulate op- 
ponents of trade liberalization. The 
Member could claim to be fighting to 
protect his district’s interests and no 
one would question his sincerity. 

Unfortunately, the more difficult 
course for each of us is to rise above the 
purely parochial interests of our con- 
stituency. On a major piece of legisla- 
tion such as that before us—a bill which 
has tremendously wide potential ramifi- 
cations both nationally and interna- 
tionally—I believe our votes should be 
determined by a broader consideration 
than our own immediate constituencies. 
The test should be the test which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower so frequently refers to, 
“Is it in the enlightened self-interest of 
the United States? Will this strengthen 
America?” 

In his special message to Congress last 
month, the President said: 

The Nation’s enlightened self-interest and 
sense of responsibility as a leader among the 
free nations require a foreign economic pro- 
gram that will stimulate economic growth 
in the free world through enlarging oppor- 
tunities for the fuller operation of the forces 
of free enterprise and competitive markets. 
Our own self-interest requires such a pro- 
gram because ( 1) economic strength among 


our allies is essential to our security; (2) eco- 


nomic growth in underdeveloped areas is 
necessary to lessen international instability 
growing out of the vulnerability of such 
areas to Communist penetration and subver- 
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sion; and (3) an increasing volume of world 
production and trade will help assure our 
own economic growth and a rising standard 
of living among our own people. 


The bill before us will strengthen the 
United States both at home and abroad. 
The United States must take the leader- 
ship in encouraging high levels of trade, 
I hope that my colleagues will cast their 
votes on the basis of the national interest 
rather than any special or local interests. 

I wish, in closing; Mr. Chairman, to 
make a special point: Regardless of the 
outcome of the vote on this particular 
bill, we should recognize that the re- 
ciprocal trade program is only one part 
of the complex field of foreign economic 
policy. Despite the importance of this 
program we must bear in mind that the 
real problems in the field of world trade 
lie far deeper than the tariff question. 

The problems stem largely from the 
basic disruptions and dislocations in 
trade patterns which first came about 
following World War II and which have 
continued up to the present time. A 
number of specific factors could be listed: 

First. The center of world trade has 
shifted from Britain to the United 
States. This has created definite eco- 
nomic adjustment problems for Great 
Britain and other Western European na- 
tions. 

Second. The drive of former colonial 
people for economic independence has 
considerably altered traditional trade 
patterns between Western industrial na- 
tions and so-called third countries of 
the underdeveloped areas. 

Third. Scientific and technological 
change have tempted more nations to 
pursue a policy of economic independ- 
ence and self-sufficiency. The result 
has been an undercutting of the tradi- 
tional advantages of international spe- 
cialization, and an increase in interna- 
tional trade competition. 

A revolution in world trade patterns 
has resulted from these and many other 
factors. Solutions to the dislocations 
which have taken place cannot be found 
in tariff adjustments alone. In many 
cases the economic problems of our allies 
have nothing to do with the United 
States tariff. For one thing, our Euro- 
pean friends must further increase 
their production and improve their mer- 
chandising techniques. 

Along with our efforts in the field of 
reciprocal trade, the Government of the 
United States will continue, I hope, to 
work closely with its allies in an effort to 
attack the more basic causes which have 
led to the problems facing us in the field 
of international trade. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to 
associate myself with the gentleman's 


remarks. And, Mr. Chairman, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing the gentleman’s remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 


I rise to make my position crystal clear 


on the action which took place yesterday. 
Due to the fact that I was confined to my 
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bed with the flu, I was unable to vote on 
rollcall No. 8. Had I been able to vote 
I would have supported the closed rule 
and voted “yea.” On rollcall No. 9, I 
would have voted against an open rule, 
against the Brown amendment, I would 
have voted “nay.” And on rollcall No. 
10, the previous question, I would have 
voted for the original rule, I would have 
voted “yea.” It is thus apparent that 
I intend to support the President of the 
United States today and vote against re- 
committal, and in favor of the bill. 
Enough has been said on both sides, but 
I would like to add that the motivating, 
‘driving force in my vote is this: “Trade, 
not aid.” 

For example, it is a ridiculous thing to 
build up West Germany as a nation, to 
revitalize her industrial capacity, to put 
her on her feet as a free-enterprise na- 
tion, and then to set trade barriers in 
the path of German enterprises. Similar 
situations exist in free, friendly coun- 
tries all over the world. I believe that 
H. R. 1 will further revitalize these na- 
tions by the “trade, not aid” principle. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
‘to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
OSTERTAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to speak with special reference to 
that part of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram dealing with protection of com- 
modities and skills vital to our security 
and national defense. In my judgment, 
this is the program’s weakest link. It 
should be substantially strengthened, if 
we are to give this program our full 
‘approval. To do otherwise is to deliber- 
ately strike at the jobs of skilled Ameri- 
can craftsmen, and to jeopardize the 
safety of our country, if and when the 
time comes that their skills are vitally 
needed. I cannot believe that our inter- 
national relations or the international 
economic climate requires any such sac- 
rifice from an important segment of 
American industry, and, indeed, from the 
American people themselves, upon whom 
the burden of this unwise step would 
eventually fall. 

Let me make it clear, Mr. Chairman, 
that, in voicing this plea for strengthened 
protection of defense-supporting indus- 
tries, I am not opposing the objectives of 
the President’s program. I believe the 
American people generally are in accord 
with its objectives. I believe most of the 
industrialists of my district share the 
view that a prudent extension of the 
reciprocal trade program would be good 
for the world economy and good for 
world understanding and amity. 

But the bill does not, in my judgment, 
make adequate provision to protect cer- 
tain classes of skilled workers, whose 
skills are vital to our own safety, and in 
that respect I believe it should be revised. 

‘Let me illustrate, Mr. Chairman, by 
citing what is already happening to the 
optical workers in my district. 

The optical industry is, of course, 
essential to our defense. We rely on it 
for optical and photographic equipment, 
bombsights, gunsights, tanksights, peri- 
scopes, telescopes, binoculars, cameras of 
all types, and many other instruments, 
without which our entire Defense Estab- 
-lishment would be blindfolded, 
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present low tariffs. 
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But despite so-called safeguards al- 
ready existing in the trade agreements 
act, which are supposed to protect such 
industries, the optical industry is today 
operating with its back to the wall. The 
American market has already been 
opened up to a flood of foreign optical 
goods, and substantial numbers of 
American workers have already been 
laid off asa result. Thus, for example, in 
1947 imported laboratory microscopes 
accounted for slightly more than 1 per- 
cent of total sales in the United States. 
In 1953 they accounted for more than 
43 percent of the total sales. In 1948, 
imported binoculars valued at $25 or 
more represented 46.2 percent of domes- 
tic sales. In 1953 they represented 86.7 
percent of our sales. 

What does this mean, in concrete 
terms, to American industry? It means 
that certain vitally important industries 
must either go out of business or go into 
other lines of business in which they 
can remain solvent. They find them- 
selves between the upper and nether 
millstone, with their own Government 
grinding them into oblivion. 

Let me illustrate my point more spe- 
cifically from the experience of a fine 
optical and instrument company in my 
district, one of whose specialties has been 
camera shutters. 

Here is the case history of that com- 
pany, under our present trade agree- 
ments program, as described to me by 
one of its officers: 

During the past year our shutter business 
has dropped 75 percent, forcing us to lay 
off 76 of our 110 skilled shutter makers, and 
another 390 of our 1,000 regular factory em- 
ployees from our various other departments, 
which layoffs have been entirely due to the 
In some departments 
we have reached the point where we are 
employing only 1 person. These layoffs are 
continuing at the present time. 

Between 1949 and 1953 our shutter pro- 
duction averaged well over 100,000 units per 
year. In 1954, due to the imports of photo- 
graphic shutters, this production dropped 
to 34,000 per year, and is still continuing 
to decrease. The amount of labor necessary 
to manufacture a shutter represents 85 per- 
cent of the unit cost per shutter, and at 
our average rate of $2.25 per hour, it is quite 
impossible to compete with 8.35 to $.50 per 
hour labor which exists for skilled shutter- 
makers in Germany and approximately $.15 
to 8.20 per hour labor which exists for 
skilled shuttermakers in Japan. 

In 1939 and 1940 when Germany was cut 
off as a source of supply for photographic 
shutters, we were very urgently requested 
by the United States Army Signal Corps to 
develop a shutter for their military require- 
ments, which we did in a very short period 
of time. However, if it were not for the 
fact that we had been able to maintain rea- 
sonable shutter production and as a result 
of this production of our own engineering 


and experimental departments, we could 


not have developed this urgently required 
military shutter. 

Our rhuttermakers are highly skilled peo- 
ple with many years of experience. It takes 
2 to 3 years to train one, and only a small 
percentage of people to whom we give train- 
ing succeeded in becoming shuttermakers. 
Shutters are not items that can be mass- 
produced. Each is built individually. Our 
Repax shutter has 186 parts, many of them 
so small they must be handled with pincers. 

* * . . . 


To sum it up, the impact of imports on our 
company is disastrous. Naturally, we are 
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considering steps to keep this company in 


business, but we do not see any way of keep- 
ing skilled help on the payroll. 
. * . = . 

Our industry is an imported industry. It 
was built up by imported skilled craftsmen 
who came from Germany. They brought the 
skill and taught it to others. When World 
War I came along, it was only a small indus- 
try,-but suddenly German imports stopped, 
and efforts had to be made to substitute 
American-made products for German im- 
ports. There was lots of time, however— 
3 years, 1914 to 1917—before we got into the 
scrap, and even then we weren’t ready. It 
took another year to equip an army. The 
optical industry was one of those that was 
not ready, but it grew fast during and after 
World War I, when photography became of 
such tremendous importance in peace and 
war. We were ready in World War II and 
in Korea. Optical and photographic equip- 
ment, bombsights, gunsights, tanksights, 
periscopes, telescopes, binoculars, cameras of 
all types, all needing lenses and instruments 
that only the optical industry with its skilled 
help could supply, all these and many others 
too numerous to mention, flowed in a never- 
ending stream to the Armed Forces. Again, 
however, we had time to do training, to en- 
large our facilities, to plan, to produce, but 
even then we could not do it without exempt- 
ing from military service those who had the 
skill to do the work. 

What is the situation today? The indus- 
try is losing a large part of skilled help, and 
those that remain are the older workers. 
They have never done anything else, and 
many of them are expert craftsmen, but they 
are not getting any younger. Within a few 
years, these skills will be gone. They tell 
us that in the next war we will not have time 
to prepare. How, then, can we produce pre- 
cision equipment without trained help? 
How good is a camera without a lens or 
shutter, how good a pair of binoculars with- 
out prisms, how good an atomic submarine 
without a periscope, how good a bombsight 
without an optical system? Are we going 
to fight the next war blindfolded? That is 
exactly what we are going to do, unless some- 
thing is done to keep optical plants going. 


Mr. Chairman, I have received similar 
information from virtually every optical 
instruments manufacturer in my district, 
and we all know it is a situation which 
prevails throughout the country. I will 
take the time of the House to cite one 
more illustration, however. There is in 
my district one large manufacturer of 
optical goods who specializes in binocu- 
lars. In 1946, the company manufac- 
tured 41.5 percent of the quality binocu- 
lars sold on the American market. Only 
1 percent were of Japanese origin. In 
1949, this company’s share of the domes- 
tic market had dropped to 9.3 percent, 
and by 1952 its share was only 2.8 per- 
cent. This, of course, amounts to ruin- 
ous competition, and ruinous economic 
war, waged against American manufac- 
turers and American workmen by their 
own Government. In my judgment, 
there are no considerations of interna- 
tional relations sufficiently important to 
justify an international trade program 
maintained at so critical a cost to our 
own manufacturers and workers. 

I should like to add one additional 
ironic fact to this statement: in more 
than one case in my district, the manu- 
facturing plants which are being so 
critically hurt by our present foreign 
trade program are, in more than one 
sense, the victims of their own Govern- 
ment. When World War I and the 
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Korean war broke out, the Defense De- 
partment went rushing to these manu- 
facturers, pleading for urgently needed 
optical goods of many kinds. The manu- 
facturers embarked on the necessary ex- 
pansion programs, tooling up their 
plants, enlisting and training the crafts- 
men necessary to do the job, and turning 
out the goods which were vital to our 
security. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a heartening 
note in connection with this problem 
and I refer to plans to amend the De- 
fense Production Act to provide the 
necessary authority for the protection 
of commodities and skills vital to our 
national defense. In a conversation 
earlier today with Dr. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, Director, Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, I was assured that the ad- 
ministration will recommend an appro- 
priate amendment to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act in connection with the pro- 
posed extension of this law. Although 
the details of the proposal have not been 
determined, it is expected that an inter- 
agency task force within the ODM will 
soon submit a report and recommenda- 
tions on the subject for the considera- 
tion of the Director who in turn will 
report to the President. This approach 
appears to be a practical solution to this 
knotty problem and I am glad to have 
the assurance of the Director that this 
matter will be brought to a head within 
the near future. Such an amendment 
to the Defense Production Act should 
give the President appropriate authority 
to protect the industries and skills essen- 
tial to our national security and defense. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fenton]. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, after 
yesterday’s demonstration as to the 
temper of the House regarding H. R. 1, 
it would seem to me that it is very clear 
that any extension of time made should 
not exceed 1 year. 

For years the frightful conditions ex- 
isting in the anthracite and bituminous 
coal industry of the United States has 
been pretty generally known. To we 
who live with the problem it is dis- 
heartening to say the least. 

It therefore becomes necessary for me 
to oppose H. R. 1 because of the insist- 
ence of our administrations, present and 
past, to permit the importation of mil- 
lions of barrels of dump, residual oil 
into our eastern seaboard. 

This importation of residual oil—136 
million barrels last year—is the equiva- 
lent of 35 million tons of coal—means 
that the loss of production and sales fall 
on the mines which normally serve the 
eastern seaboard. 

Unemployment in the anthracite area 
of Pennsylvania has been persistent over 
a number of years. We have tried to 
cope with this situation locally and 
through the State. 

We realize that there are a number of 
factors which go to make up our trials 
and tribulations and which I will not 
discuss at this time. 

However, one of the greatest factors, 
such as the importation of cheap residual 
oil, displaces so much of our coal produc- 
tion that it becomes necessary to protest 
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the passage of H. R. 1 in its present 
form. 

I was one of a great many Members of 
this body who brought attention of this 
problem to the committee with the intro- 
duction of H. R. 428 which would have 
limited such importation to some degree. 

Since we have no other recourse to 
cut down on this dumping of residual 
oil into our country, I shall vote against 
H. R. 1. 

Mr. REE D of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as she may desire 
to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
(Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I cannot possibly vote for the 
bill as now written. I hope to be able 
to vote for recommittal. 

Believing very earnestly as I do that 
H. R. 1, the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1955, represents extremely 
far-reaching and important legislation 
for our country, I appealed to the Mem- 
bers of the House yesterday to think very 
accurately about all of the facts involved 
before committing themselves to a deci- 
sion on this bill this afternoon. 

After a careful examination and ex- 
haustive study of the facts involved and 
the far-reaching powers granted in this 
legislation, I have reached a conclusion 
to oppose and vote against H. R. 1. 

In reaching this conclusion, I want to 
make my position perfectly clear. Iam 
not opposed to international trade, and 
I am not opposed to international trade 
by negotiation or agreement. A great 
nation such as ours must, of course, do 
business with the rest of the world, and 
the American people certainly receive 
many benefits from the fact that the 
rest of the world is anxious to do busi- 
ness with us. The principles and objec- 
tives, as well as the operation of inter- 
national trade are not involved in the 
consideration of this legislation at this 
time. That which is involved in this 
legislation and which has a significant 
influence upon our trade relations with 
other countries, as well as a serious effect 
upon our domestic economic life, is the 
important factor of method. 

In the course of the debate here this 
afternoon, the very able and distin- 
guished members of the Ways and Means 
Committee have presented arguments 
for and arguments against this legisla- 
tion in the course of their excellent 
analysis of so much that is involved. As 
a result, it is not my purpose to duplicate 
arguments already made or that will be 
made. Instead of presenting, on the 
contrary, an exhaustive analysis of this 
legislation, it is my purpose to address 
my attention to one very important ele- 
ment involved in this bill. In doing this, 
I hope to emphasize a consideration in- 
volved here which surely must command 
the attention and thought of every Mem- 
ber of this House. 

On many occasions down through the 
years during times of great crises, I have 
come here to the tribune in this great 
House of Representatives in Congress to 
express my views for whatever they may 
be worth. I believe firmly that although 
this legislation is not of a crisis nature, 
it is equal in importance to the people of 
America, to those great decisions made 
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here in the past which have hewed the 
path of our destiny. 

Among other things, this legislation 
extends the power and authority of the 
Executive over the entire economic life 
of America. It is my view that this 
power should not be delegated away 
from the Congress of the United States. 
The representatives of the people in the 
Congress assembled should always have 
this responsibility if our constitutional 
system of government is to continue to 
have its full meaning. It is my view 
that the Constitution of the United 
States should be the law of the land at 
all times and not only when it is con- 
venient. 

One of the principal features of H. R. 
1, involving this question of power, is 
that in addition to the extension of the 
trade-agreements authority, the Chief 
Executive is authorized to negotiate 
tariff reductions, and I emphasize, I say 
tariff reductions, by any 1 of 3 alterna- 
tive methods. 

Under this legislation, the President is 
authorized first to reduce tariff rates 
that exist on July 1 of 1955 by a total of 
15 percent, a reduction of 5 percent per 
year for each of the 3 years covered in 
this extension of authority. 

The other two methods of tariff-rate 
reduction authorized in this legislation 
are alternative in nature and provide the 
power to reduce rates by 50 percent of 
the rate prevailing on January 1, 1945, 
in the case of those products normally 
not imported, or imported in negligible 
amounts. The third alternative in- 
volved in the power granted here in this 
legislation gives the President the au- 
thority to negotiate reductions in tariff 
rates which are higher than 50 percent 
of the value of a particular product im- 
ported to a rate equivalent to 50 percent. 

Now it is my contention this grant of 
power to the executive department of the 
Government transfers from the Congress 
or the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment the control over the economic life 
of America. This I consider to be bad 
legislation and bad law, for under our 
system of government the Congress does 
not have the authority to delegate this 
power which is obviously a legislative 
function. Article 1, section 8, of the 
Constitution specifically places the pow- 
er to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions in the Congress and only the 
Congress. 

My opposition to the granting of this 
authority in this legislation is not based 
upon any desire on my part to build and 
maintain a high tariff wall around the 
United States for the purpose of prevent- 
ing trade with foreign nations. I believe 
I am more realistic and sensible to the 
necessity for the flow of goods between 
nations than to even suggest such a pol- 
icy. I believe in a flow of trade between 
nations for their mutual advantage. My 
opposition, on the contrary, is based on 
the principle that in view of the fact 
the United States of America is already 
among the very lowest tariff nations of 
the world, and already has some of the 
lowest tariff rates on particular products 
of any nation in the world, that any new 
tariff policy, and this is the important 
point, that any new tariff policy of the 
United States should at least place for- 
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eign producers, having lower manufac- 
turing costs in a national economy of a 
much lower standard than America, in a 
comparable competitive position with 
our own domestic producers for the 
United States market. In other words, 
I am completely opposed to any trade 
policy or to a granting of the power to 
formulate any trade policy which, upon 
establishment, would discriminate in fa- 
vor of foreign producers against Ameri- 
can manufacturers, and American labor. 
I am opposed to any trade policy which 
could result in a drastic lowering of the 
fine and great standard of living enjoyed 
in America. 

In this respect, I agree completely with 
President Eisenhower, with his state- 
ment in his first state of the Union mes- 
sage, which is: 

This objective must not ignore legitimate 
safeguarding of domestic industries, agricul- 
ture, and labor standards. 


Also, I agree with the statement issued 
by the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, which declares: 

American labor should not be subjected 
to unfair competition as a part of any pro- 
gram to expand our foreign trade. 


In this legislation, however, I fail to 
find any evidence of safeguards which 
would guarantee the observance of these 
expressed views. 

It is argued by the proponents of this 
legislation that this granting of power to 
the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment to negotiate this drastic lower- 
ing of tariff rates over the next 3 years 
is absolutely necessary, in order to con- 
struct and build up the economic posi- 
tion of our allies and friendly nations. 

It is argued this is absolutely neces- 
sary for the preservation of peace and 
for the protection of the free world. 

If these arguments are valid, surely in 
the building of the economic strength of 
our foreign friends, it is not necessary 
for America to sacrifice complete in- 
dustries and particular labor skills long 
the backbone of our economic and indus- 
trial life. If we must make such a sacri- 
fice, obviously we are defeating the very 
objective we are trying to achieve. 
Surely, you will agree with me that a 
sound, prosperous economy in the 
United States, based upon our American 
standard of living, constitutes the most 
important single factor in the building 
of a sound economy everywhere in the 
world. 

The tremendous rate of consumption 
of world products as a result of the high 
standard of living in America cannot be 
sacrificed for the building of economies 
elsewhere, for in doing so, the building 
of these economies would terminate and 
they would collapse to the extent the 
American market was destroyed. 

In addition to this very important 
fact, is the fact that if peace is to be 
maintained throughout the world it can 
only be assured if the United States of 
America remains industrially strong. 

It is my contention that this legis- 
lation we are considering here at this 
time discloses no evidence whatsoever 
for the need to sacrifice particular 
American industries upon which the 
American people are dependent in order 
to produce economic well-being and 
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economic strength for our foreign 
friends. To be specific, is there any 
Member in this House who here and now 
would stand up and vote to abolish the 
American textile industry in order to in- 
crease the economic strength of any of 
our foreign friends? I do not believe 
there is a single Member here today in 
this House that would favor any such 
action. Yet, I say to you, the possibility 
of this eventuality is contained in this 
legislation and in this grant of power. 

Let us look at the facts in regard to 
the economic strength of some of our 
foreign friends. A study of foreign eco- 
nomic conditions discloses that business 
conditions are improving, that national 
income has increased, and that the na- 
tional economy has materially progressed 
during 1954 in Italy. If the basic eco- 
nomic factors continue to show progress 
in 1955, Italy reports that conditions 
there will be far above average. In 
England, production, profits, wages, are 
at higher levels than at any time since 
the war. The Ministry of Economics 
for Western Germany reports that 1955 
will disclose an increase in the gross 
national product of approximately 10 
percent. In spite of its domestic political 
difficulties, the Ministry of Economics 
in France reports that France is headed 
for a very good year. Japan reports, pro- 
duction increasing at a rapid rate. Simi- 
lar reports of expansion and gains in the 
national economy are reported in Swed- 
en, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Portugal, 
Spain, Canada, and South Africa. 

In view of these facts, why is it neces- 
sary to grant this overwhelming power 
today authorizing drastic, detrimental 
reductions of our tariff rates in order to 
strengthen the economic well-being of 
the nations of the free world? These 
nations today, already have experienced 
a marked increase in their national eco- 
nomic life. At this very moment, we 
must recognize factual conditions and 
keep in mind that imports are already 
flowing into the United States in some 
cases of sufficient quantity to actually 
threaten our domestic economy and to 
threaten the economic life of certain 
communities within the country. En- 
couraged by American gifts and grants 
of capital, the industrial capacity of our 
friendly foreign nations has tremen- 
dously increased. It has not yet reached 
its full capacity. When it does, we can 
expect a larger and larger flow of prod- 
ucts to the great American market which 
will more and more compete with our 
American industries. 

In conclusion, again it is my purpose 
to emphasize the fact that the economic 
structure of many foreign countries is 
so dissimilar to that in the United States 
that increased flow of goods to the Amer- 
ican market would not alter the stand- 
ard of living in those respective countries 
and would not change the economic 
structure or increase the standard of liv- 
ing. All such an additional flow of goods 
would accomplish would be to make man- 
ufacturers in those particular countries 
more wealthy. It would make rich men 
richer and have no effect whatsoever 
upon raising the hourly wage rates for 
labor or the standard of life and living 
in those countries. Labor in those coun- 
tries would continue, regardless of the 
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expansion of trade, to exist in practical 
slavery with a very low standard of liv- 
ing based on slave wages and long hours 
of toil. 

Now my time is up, so I want to leave 
this thought with you. Make sure that 
in the action you take today in regard 
to this legislation, you are thinking of 
the welfare of the American people and 
of the greatness and fineness that is 
America. Make your decision beneficial 
and helpful to your country. As is recog- 
nized everywhere, America has many 
times over, done her part to help other 
nations. We will continue to help other 
nations to the best of our ability, but 
it is high time that we begin to think 
of the welfare of our own country and 
our own American people. I know in 
your hearts you agree with me and that 
you will not here today favor action 
which might prove detrimental to the 
strength and well-being that is America. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. SAYLOR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that the time has come when every Mem- 
ber of Congress should resolve the ques- 
tion of whether he is to vote in the 
exclusively selfish interest of his own 
district or whether he is to vote in the 
general interest of the Jnited States. I 
have always contended that the national 
interest should at all times take prece- 
dence when a conflict of conscience is 
involved. 

We are about to vote on a bill that 
perennially emphasizes the tendency for 
some of those among us to expect special 
treatment for their own constituencies 
while denying the same consideration to 
other areas of our Nation. Yes, the an- 
nual showdown is here again. We are 
cbout to go on record with our vote on 
the bill to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

A large number of our Members have 
already declared in favor of this bill. We 
must have world trade, you say, and the 
only way we can do it is to liberalize fur- 
ther our tariff barriers. But how many 
of the proponents of this bill are willing 
to have their own districts subjected to 
the type of foreign competition that is 
existent and would be intensified under 
this bill? 

Industry and labor in my district have 
long suffered as a consequence of the 
influx into this country of such products 
as residual oil, plate and window glass, 
and clay and ceramics products. Speak- 
ing for this district and other districts 
confronted with a similar situation, I 
have proposed that H. R. 1 be amended 
so that it will provide a safeguard for the 
American coal industry and for the glass 
and clay and ceramics industries. 

In the past we have made little head- 
way in this crusade for equitable treat- 
ment. Too many Members of Congress 
are too willing to continue the illicit 
application of tariff principles responsi- 
ble in the double standard for the various 
regions of our country. 

I would appreciate some frank expla- 
nation by proponents of this measure 
as to why my district is not entitled to 
enjoy the same protective measures as 
those provided for other districts. Can 
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anyone explain the moral reasoning that 
impels a Member of Congress to demand 
a quota limitation and/or tariff on agri- 
cultural products while rejecting paral- 
lel safeguards for mining industries? I 
realize that it is easy to speak reverently 
and impassionately of the necessity for 
free trade when your own little kingdoms 
are safely sheltered under an umbrella 
of quotas and insured with price sup- 
ports, but I do not understand how any- 
one who is guilty of this incongruous 
practice can sleep at night knowing that 
there is widespread hunger and destitu- 
tion among American people as a con- 
sequence. If anyone in this House is not 
aware that those conditions exist in this 
land of ours, then let me assure you that 
at this very moment there are thou- 
sands of coal miners and railroaders who 
are without work because foreign oil im- 
ports have taken their jobs from them. 
Their families are undernourished and 
are not properly clothed, and there is 
little hope for a better life unless this 
Congress forgets sectionalism and self- 
ishness and join together as an Ameri- 
can legislative body. 

Last evening I went back through 
some CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS of the past 
several years, and I was distressed to find 
so many statements appealing for price 
supports, quotas, and tariffs by many of 
the same Members who yesterday voted 
against giving citizens outside their own 
counties and parishes even an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in respect to the tariff 
issue. How can this attitude be de- 
fended? 

Fortunately, there is a chance to make 
amends for this unfair treatment of our 
people. I ask only that the do-unto- 
others precept be given a place in this 
legislative Chamber when succeeding 
votes on foreign trade are undertaken. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
vitally concerned with this measure be- 
cause I think we should look at it from 
the point of view of the people of our 
district. This is not a rubber-stamp 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, habits often get deep 
rooted—even in the Congress. Great 
concern was expressed that certain au- 
thority will be taken away from the 
President in tariff matters if H. R. 1 is 
recommitted with certain instructions. 
This is no rubber-stamp Congress and 
I feel that each Member is obligated to 
represent his district and the varied in- 
terests in the State that has sent him 
to represent them in the United States 
Congress, 

I voted against concentration of too 
much authority in the Federal Executive 
when a Democrat was President, and I 
see no reason to change my vote when 
a Republican is President. In fact, the 
consideration of the reciprocal trade 
agreement has no political implication. 

In the 83d Congress I submitted H. R. 
9682 and in this 84th Congress I have 
submitted the same bill, H. R. 2095, in 
behalf of the glass industry. In this spe- 
cific industry, the workers in the factories 
have appealed to me. The same is true 
of the tile and ceramics manufacturers 
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and for those who are interested in the 
bicycle industry. These workers and 
their employers are entitled to be heard 
by the United States Tariff Commission 
in the hope that relief will be afforded 
them if injury is inflicted by unfair for- 
eign competition. 

May I make it clear that neither I nor 
these people in Indiana ask for high pro- 
tection. They ask for equalization. 
Reciprocity is a satisfactory program 
but reciprocity must work both ways. 
That is all that our people ask and it 
certainly seems to be a fair request. 

Free trade is a magnificent concept. 
It is a beautiful thought, and when the 
millennium comes, when all men and all 
nations are of good will, then a free trade 
concept may become a reality. We are 
living in two worlds. We are engaged in 
a cold war. To strengthen our economy 
is the greatest factor in our all-over de- 
fense program. This concept will en- 
courage trade with friendly nations. 
They, too, are protecting their industries 
and we certainly will be following their 
and our good-neighbor policy by enacting 
legislation that will provide equalization 
in tariffs. ` 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. BATES]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no problem, outside of those associated 
with my legislative committee, that has 
consumed more of my time or interest 
than the matter currently before us. I 
have appeared before many committees 
of the Congress in this regard, as well as 
before the Committee on Reciprocity In- 
formation and the Tariff Commission. 

While I have repeatedly supported the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, I am 
convinced that some of its machinery 
should be strengthened and clarified. 

Like many Members of Congress I 
have been approached by representa- 
tives of industries claiming injury as a 
consequence of concessions. Certain of 
these claims are legitimate and others 
are not. When I have been satisfied 
that the appeals could be substantiated, 
I have pressed for relief on these con- 
cessions. 

The first case I presented to the Tariff 
Commission was in 1950 on the question 
of imports of women’s fur felt hats and 
hat bodies. The Commission held that 
the hat industry was injured and recom- 
mended withdrawal of concessions. 
This position was sustained by the Presi- 
dent. 

Two years ago, I again appeared be- 
fore the Tariff Commission concerning 
the imports of frozen groundfish fillets. 
While I was completely satisfied that 
the hat industry, in the previous case, 
had been injured, it appeared to me that 
the import of fillets were having an even 
more disastrous effect upon the fishing 
industry. In 1941, imports of this type 
amounted to only 9 percent of domestic 
production but increased to 81 percent 
in 1952. In actual figures this repre- 
sented an increase from 9 million pounds 
in 1941 to 107 million pounds in 1952. 
The Tariff Commission recommended re- 
lief but this decision was not sustained. 
It is a frustrating experience to lose such 
a battle when the facts seem so evident. 
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I predicted at that time that there was 
nothing to prevent the imports from 
absorbing all but a negligible amount of 
the groundfish industry. Here is the 
situation today. During 1954, imports 
amounted to 135 million pounds, an in- 
crease of 48 percent over 1953 and 26 per- 
cent or 28 million more pounds than at 
the time the Commission made its 
decision. 

The case indicated above is an exam- 
ple of what can happen unless in some 
way the escape clause can be strength- 
ened. In my judgment, the position of 
the President would then be made much 
easier. While I recognize some inade- 
quacies in the motion to commit which is 
directed toward this end, I do hope that 
appropriate language can be found to 
convey these purposes before this meas- 
ure becomes law. 

The feelings expressed here on the 
floor during the last 2 days should not 
go unnoticed. It may seem strange that 
these feelings should develop during a 
record period of economic prosperity. 
Envision, if you will, what the situation 
would be if we were in bad times. While 
we have cut our tariffs 70 percent since 
1934, and inflation has reduced them 
further, many countries have raised 
tariffs or prevented goods from being 
imported into their own countries by 
devious means and at the same time 
subsidized exports. 

We are currently proceeding through a 
transitional period in world trade and 
it is quite impossible to know what the 
future pattern of relationships may be. 
We must be careful not to do something 
today that we must undue tomorrow. In 
the meantime, we must establish a pol- 
icy of relationships that blend together 
not only the economic aspects but all 
problems relative to this relationship. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RIEHLMAN]. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing my entire period of service in Con- 
gress I have supported reciprocal trade 
legislation. I believe in the fundamental 
soundness of the reciproal trade con- 
cept. However, I have long felt that the 
administration of the reciprocal trade 
programs, particularly with respect to 
proceedings under the peril-point and 
escape-clause provisions, has been seri- 
ously deficient. 

Therefore, I believe some changes in 
H. R. 1 are necessary to protect ade- 
quately American labor and industry. 

Mr. Chairman, President Eisenhower 
has urged enactment of comprehensive 
legislation that would make possible the 
further development of our country’s 
foreign economic policy. 

The President has pointed out most 
clearly that— 


The Nation's enlightened self-interest and 
sense of responsibility as a leader among 
the free nations require a foreign economic 
program that will stimulate economic 
growth in the free world through enlarging 
opportunities for the fuller operation of the 


forces of free enterprise and competitive 
markets. 


However, the President also has en- 
deavored to make it equally clear that 
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the program which he recommends is 
moderate, gradual, and reciprocal. 

I believe that H. R. 1—the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1955—sub- 
“stantially fulfills the President’s request 
for authority to make possible the fur- 
ther development of a comprehensive 
and effective reciprocal trade program. 

But the real test of the wisdom and 
effectiveness of this legislation will come 
only in the years ahead when the grad- 
ual lowering of selected tariffs and the 
selective granting of other trade conces- 
sions pose problems for many segments 
of American industry which must com- 
pete with foreign producers. 

Already, many industries, some in my 
own congressional district, such as the 
chemical industry; makers of china, pot- 
tery, cutlery, and candles; the electrical 
machinery and electrical apparatus in- 
dustry; the machine-tool industry; mak- 
ers of precision and optical instruments; 
and domestic producers of some essen- 
tial raw materials; and countless other 
industries can present graphic examples 
of ruthless foreign competition from pro- 
ducers in countries with labor wage 
standards far below those of the United 
States. 

All of these industries employ sub- 
stantial numbers of American workmen 
at American wage levels, and many of 
these industries would be undeniably es- 
sential to our national defense should 
foreign sources of supply be cut off dur- 
ing wartime. 

This is no mere plea by inefficient do- 
mestic industries for protection from 
fair competition by more efficient for- 
eign producers. In such cases, genuinely 
more efficient foreign competitors will 
eventually capture world markets in 
spite of any efforts at protection by our 
Government. 

No, this is a very justified complaint 
by many segments of American industry 
and labor against unfair competition 
from foreign producers who are able to 
compete in American markets only be- 
cause of wage levels which would be 
regarded as substandard in the United 
States. 

I do not believe that it is possible 
or practical for the Congress to con- 
tinually investigate each such instance 
and legislate specific tariff rates for the 
many thousands of product classifica- 
tions. Furthermore, it would be ques- 
tionable wisdom for the Congress to try 
to dictate so specifically the detailed 
administration of our country’s foreign 
economic policy. 

However, past experience convinces 
me that our administrative machinery 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment has not operated so responsively 
as to guarantee for the future that the 
foreign economic policy program will, in 
fact, be developed and administered 
moderately, gradually, and selectively. 

One of the most notable criticisms 
of the reciprocal trade program in the 
past has been the relative ineffectiveness 
of the peril-point and escape-clause 
provisions of the act as administered by 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. Industries complain, with much 
merit, that such relief provisions can 
be effective only if rapidly and decisively 
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employed. Unfortunately, such has not 
been the administrative history. 
The peril-point provision requires that 


the Tariff Commission survey all com- 
- modities on which the President proposes 


to negotiate agreements with other 
countries, and to specify rates of duty 
below which tariffs cannot be lowered 
without injury to United States indus- 
try. The President is permitted to re- 
duce tariffs below the peril point, but 
is required to communicate to the Con- 
gress his reasons for doing so. 

A further check on the President’s 
power is found in the escape clause 
which appears at the present time in al- 
most all United States trade agreements. 
It allows the United States to withdraw 
a concession given to a foreign govern- 
ment if that concession has led to an 
increase in the quantities of imports 
which causes or threatens to cause seri- 
ous injury to United States industry. 
Complaints concerning increased im- 
ports are directed to the Tariff Com- 
mission which, after investigation, re- 
ports its findings within 9 months. If 
three or more members of the six-man 
Tariff Commission find that serious in- 
jury threatens or has occurred, the Pres- 
ident must either reject or accept their 
recommendations. If he rejects the rec- 
ommendations, he must report his rea- 
sons to the Congress within 60 days. 

An industry can suffer severe damage 
from unfair foreign competition result- 
ing from unwise trade concessions al- 
lowed to continue in operation during the 
prolonged initiation and pursual of 
such escape-clause proceedings. 

I would recommend most strongly that 
the present bill be amended to make 
mandatory the more rapid and more 
decisive administration of these pro- 
visions. 

The time allowed the Tariff Commis- 
sion for consideration of complaints 
from parties under the escape-clause 
provision should be considerably short- 
ened. And the Tariff Commission should 
be enjoined by the Congress to solicit 
even more vigorously the views of all in- 
terested parties before reaching their de- 
cisions, in both the peril-point and 
escape-clause procedures. 

Likewise, the time allotted for Presi- 
dential consideration should be consid- 
erably shortened since such appeals to 
the President have already been exten- 
sively studied by the Tariff Commission. 

Furthermore, I support the principles 
of the Reed amendment which would 
provide that the findings of a majority 
of the Tariff Commission, to the effect 
that a concession on any product is 
causing or threatening serious injury to 
an otherwise efficient and productive 
American industry, should be final and 
conclusive. The President would then 
take action to prevent or remedy such in- 
jury unless he determines that the na- 
tional security dictates otherwise, and, 
failing to take such action, the Presi- 
dent would report to the Congress the 
reasons for his decision, 

Certainly, our long-range foreign eco- 
nomic policy could not be permanent- 
ly harmed by more rapid, decisive action 
in such questions, with any reasonable 
and substantial doubts resolved in favor 
of domestic producers. Even though, 
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thereby, some inefficient domestic indus- 
tries might possibly be unnecessarily 
protected at temporary expense to our 
economy, appropriate trade concessions 
could later be extended in such instances 
with relatively little interim harm to the 
long-range foreign policy objectives of 
the Government’s reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. On the other hand, belated rescis- 
sion of harmful trade concessions will 
never repair the damage unjustifiably 
caused essential American industries. 

Such amendment would not destroy 
the essential validity of the act's declared 
objectives—and would do much to mini- 
mize the possibilities of injustices to 
healthy, legitimate, and freely competi- 
tive American industries that contribute 
immeasurably to our national economic 
and defense potential. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I am 
greatly disturbed over the maneuvers 
originating in the House of Representa- 
tives yesterday, being on the question of 
the closed rule. 

I fully realize that questions concern- 
ing taxation must have careful consid- 
eration as far as the closed rule is con- 
cerned. However, this very important 
piece of legislation dealing directly with 
the trade agreements is one of so great 
importance to the entire Nation. Many 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives represent districts that are directly 
affected by the provisions of this bill. 

It is difficult for one to understand 
why a body here in a great Republic such 
as the United States of America, should 
decline to give the right to the duly 
elected Members of Congress, the Amer- 
ican privilege of being free and the right 
to speak and offer amendments to any 
bill dealing with issues of such major 
importance as H. R. 1. 

I represent a district in northern 
Michigan that formerly was one of the 
greatest lumber sections of our Nation. 
Naturally many woodworking plants fol- 
lowed the cutting of the virgin timber. 
These woodworking plants had provided 
a medium of work for the people who 
live there. 

In my district of Michigan, in the little 
town of Munising, there used to be a 
clothespin plant. It was one of the prin- 
cipal mainstays of the town, employing 
approximately 60 workers in the produc- 
tion of clothespins. This plant was 
operated by the Munising Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., which is also engaged in the 
production of a number of other wood 
products, including salad bowls and 
other wood turnings. The company 
made a real contribution to the town— 
paid a goodly share of the property taxes 
and paid them every year without the 
necessity of tax foreclosure proceed- 
ings—paid a good living wage to a large 
number of workers who otherwise would 
have been unable to find employment in 
the area—made it possible for retail 
merchants to keep their heads above 
water by selling their wares to the work- 
ers in the clothespin plant. 

All of this was before we hung that 
sign on the Statue of Liberty saying: 
“Imports Welcome.” This sign and 
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the competition of low-priced spring 
clothespins which it encouraged, forced 
the Munising Wood Products Co., about 
3 years ago, to discontinue the produc- 
tion of spring clothespins and to dis- 
charge 60 of its employees. 

We are faced with the undisputed im- 
portance of assisting foreign countries 
in finding a market for the goods which 
they produce—in acquiring the dollars 
which they need to buy merchandise 
from this country—and in helping them 
improve their standards of living. These 
things this country should do. At the 
same time, we know that several million 
workers in this country are unem- 
ployed—trying desperately to find jobs 
which will enable them to provide for 
their families. We know that many of 
these workers are out of work solely be- 
cause the companies for which they 
worked have had to close their doors due 
to their inability to compete with 
foreign imports. 

We listen to innumerable advocates of 
free trade and recognize the merit in 
the theories which they present. At the 
same time, we listen to representatives 
of domestic industries, and of labor, who 
present conclusive evidence that they 
cannot exist under free trade. 

We are told that there are millions 
unemployed in foreign countries and 
that we could help them by providing 
a market for merchandise which could 
be produced in such countries. At the 
same time we are reminded of the mil- 
lions unemployed in this country. We 
are told that there are some 800,000 
young men and women graduating from 
high schools and colleges every year, who 
are entitled to employment opportuni- 
ties; that some 200,000 immigrants ar- 
rive on our shores annually in the hope 
that they can find employment. We are 
told that we must take care of these 
unemployed—of these high school and 
college graduates, of these immigrants— 
that we are responsible for them and 
must absorb them into our industries 
and provide them with jobs so that they 
may live the kind of lives we consider 
the right of every American. 

We are told that we must help foreign 
countries so that they may become 
strong and be in a position to bolster our 
fight against communism. At the same 
time we are told that we must keep our 
own industries in a sound financial con- 
dition so that they may pay the taxes 
necessary to build up our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and keep America strong, 

These are only a few of the tasks 
which are dumped in the laps of the 
Congress. But we are denied the right 
to offer amendments to this important 
bill, H. R. 1. 

Our first and primary obligation is to 
the American people. I believe that as 
long as we expect and require the Ameri- 
can businessman to live up to certain 
standards, such as the minimum wage, 
we must protect him against unfair com- 
petition from any source whatsoever— 
particularly from low prices charged for 
foreign goods produced by poorly paid 
labor. 

It is against the law to go out and take 
a man’s home away from him without 
compensating him for it—even under the 
right of eminent domain, and even 
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though there may be an imperative pub- 
lic need for that home. How then, can 
we justify taking a man’s job—or his 
business—away from him without com- 
pensating him for it—even though there 
may be an urgent need in the public in- 
terest to give that job—or that busi- 
ness—to a worker or a businessman in 
some other country. 

It seems to me that we have a moral, if 
not a legal, obligation to the American 
businessman who has provided employ- 
ment, abided by the rules which we have 
laid down, and has paid his fair share of 
the cost of keeping this country strong 
and to the American workman who has 
paid his fair share of the taxes and who 
has produced the goods which have made 
country what it is today. 

Iam cognizant of my obligations to the 
American working man, the farmer and 
the businessman. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEARNS]. 

Mr..KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
just returned from my congressional dis- 
trict where I have some 7,000 men out of 
work because of this great influx of for- 
eign materials into the markets of the 
United States. I want to say to the com- 
mittee and to my distinguished fellow 
Members of the House that I am not 
against reciprocal trade, however, I feel 
most keenly, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
about time in these United States of 
America that we go back to the old 
McKinley form of tariffs, whereby we 
protect American industry and the 
American payday in the United States of 
America and the man that we must pro- 
tect is the man who has his home and 
who has reared his children, and has the 
great privilege of living in free America. 

Mr. Chairman, let us recommit this 
bill, let us do the job that we should do 
as good Americans here and protect the 
people of the United States so that they 
can have a payday and prosperity in this 
great country of ours. 

There is a song in America, Fred War- 
ing and his Pennsylvanians play it. 
“Where in the World but America.” If 
we are not careful it will be: “Anywhere 
else but in America.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Gusser], may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, when 
the rule on H. R. 1 was submitted to 
the House yesterday, I voted three times 
in a manner which indicated my oppo- 
sition to an open rule, 

I voted for a closed rule because I 
am convinced that an open rule would 
have resulted in log-rolling and emas- 
culation of the bill and in effect the 
killing of reciprocal trade. I acted in 
support of the administration, and in 
support of an idea that far transcends 
party-political considerations. I voted 
for what I believed to be the cause of 


peace. 
My action in voting as I did has been 
greatly misunderstood. A number of 
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my constituents, many of them growers 
of specialty crops such as cherries, wines, 
and walnuts, have been led to believe 
that my vote would deny the right to 
insert safeguards against the ruination 
of their industries into the bill. I knew 
yesterday that this just is not so, and 
that the real issue went much deeper 
than that. What was at stake was 
whether reciprocal trade should be emas- 
culated by amendments and killed off 
on the floor of this House. 

Some time ago, I had been reliably 
informed of the likelihood that a mo- 
tion to recommit would be submitted to 
strengthen the escape-clause provisions 
of the bill. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REED], a colleague in whom 
I have the greatest confidence, caused 
the text of such an amendment to be 
printed in the Recor of yesterday. As 
recently as the day before yesterday, I 
told the growers of my district that I 
would lend every support I could to the 
strengthening of the escape-clause pro- 
visions if the motion was offered. The 
Reed motion will soon be a reality and 
I will support it. 

Nevertheless, in spite of my previously 
announced position, a professional lobby- 
ist has seen fit to convey to my constitu- 
ents the erroneous impression that I 
voted against their best interest. I had 
asked this same lobbyist a few days pre- 
viously whether the position of the in- 
dustry he represented would be improved 
if the escape- clause feature were 
strengthened in the amendment to re- 
commit, He agreed and conceded that 
this was true. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not consider 
strengthening of the escape clause the 
slightest deviation from my support of 
the President in this matter of Recipro- 
cal Trade. The Tariff Commission is a 
respected body, appointed by our Presi- 
dent and evenly divided among members 
of our two great parties. I am sure that 
this Commission is acting in the very 
best interest of our Nation. We have 
constituted it to give advice. We have 
decreed that each distressed business 
should make its case for relief before 
that body. And yet, we allow other de- 
partments of Government to oppose the 
case of these businesses without appear- 
ing before the Commission. 

Where the national security is in- 
volved, the amendment clearly states 
that the President may overrule the 
Commission. The cause of peace will not 
be endangered by the amendment—in 
fact, all it will do is cause all parties to 
the case to present their evidence in the 
open, except where national security is 
involved. I can think of nothing fairer 
than the motion which Mr. Reep will 
present. 

We have lacked an effective escape 
clause to prevent disaster to any domes- 
tic business. Distressed businesses are 
not allowed time to convert to other 
fields and liquidate their investments. 
Pt Reed amendment will cure this de- 
ect. 

I endorse reciprocal trade because I 
am convinced that without stimulated 
international trade, peace is illusory. 
In supporting the amendment which will 
be before us, I feel that I uphold the 
spirit of the President’s program for 
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reciprocal trade, that I detract nothing 
from the cause of peace, and add a 
needed help for our own people. I urge 
the passage of the amendment to be pre- 
sented by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 9 minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, since I have been a Member 
of the House I voted on the matter of 
extending the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act in some form or other on six 
separate occasions. In looking through 
the record of those occasions I find that 
on four of them I voted in favor of the 
legislation. On two occasions I voted 
against. 

When this matter was before us in the 
79th Congress, it contained no provision 
to safeguard the American producer and 
workman against unwise reductions of 
duties. There was no provision for 
escape clauses and no provision pro- 
viding for a finding by the Tariff Com- 
mission as to the limit to which a modi- 
fication or binding of duties and other 
import restrictions may be made with- 
out causing or threatening serious in- 
jury to domestic producers. I voted 
against this legislation. 

In the 80th Congress, with a Republi- 
can majority, we were successful in writ- 
ing into the law a provision requiring 
escape clauses in trade agreements and 
also the provision providing for a find- 
ing by the Tariff Commission of the 
points below which it would be perilous 
to our domestic economy to go in reduc- 
ing tariffs. With these provisions in the 
bill, I voted for the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act. 

Then came the 81st Congress. The 
control of the Congress had shifted to 
the Democrats and one of their first acts 
was to repeal the provisions adopted by 
the 80th Congress. The escape-clause 
and the peril-point provisions were com- 
prey eliminated. I voted against this 


In providing for the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act in the 82d Con- 
gress, the Congress reinserted the escape- 
clause and peril-point provisions over 
the vehement objections of the then Sec- 
retary of State, Dean Acheson, and Pres- 
ident Truman. With these protective 
provisions in the bill, I voted for the leg- 
islation. 

The matter of extending the Trade 
Agreements Act was before us on two 
occasions during the 83d Congress. It 
must be said to the credit of the present 
administration that they did not then, as 
they do not now, request the elimina- 
tion of the escape-clause and peril-point 
provisions. I voted for both extensions. 

Mr. Chairman, this brief history of 
the recent actions of Congress in con- 
nection with the Trade Agreements Act 
shows that the question at issue has not 
been so much the matter of authorizing 
the President to enter into agreements 
with foreign countries, but rather the 
extent to which the position of our do- 
mestic producers would be recognized 
and the extent to which they would be 
protected against unfair competition in 
international trade. 

We all agree, I believe, that our pros- 
perity is tied up with the exchange of 
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goods and services. The greater the ve- 
locity and volume of this exchange, the 
greater is our prosperity. That is true 
whether applied to domestic trade or to 
international trade. The more goods you 
can move back and forth between people, 
the more prosperous everybody is going 
to be. We must, therefore, have some 
machinery, some mechanism, some au- 
thority, to make possible the elimination 
of unnecessary restrictions and burdens 


on that exchange of goods. The Presi- 


dent must have the authority to enter 
into agreements with other countries 
which will eliminate unnecessary re- 
strictions. The basic purpose of the 
Trade Agreements Act is to provide this 
authority. I support this basic purpose. 

Please note that I used the word “un- 
necessary” in referring to the restric- 
tions and burdens which we should at- 
tempt to eliminate. I use the word “un- 
necessary” because I think we must 
recognize that circumstances can and do 
exist which require a nation to place cer- 
tain restrictions on the goods or services 
entering into that country. I think we 
are most unrealistic and make a serious 
mistake when we criticize either our Gov- 
ernment or a foreign government for im- 
posing a restriction on the flow of goods 
into that country in order to meet some 
conditions then existing in that country. 

The proponents of free trade speak 
loud and eloquently about the virtues of 
open unfettered competition. We have 
heard some of their speeches today. 
Given their way, we would completely 
repeal the Tariff Act of 1930, and any of 
our other laws which regulate the flow 
of goods into this country. 

I, too, believe in competition. I would 
remind my colleagues, however, that 
what we in this country have always 
strived for is fair competition. We have 
many laws written on our statute books 
to assure that our domestic commerce 
will be based on fair competition. With 
respect to our domestic economy, we rec- 
ognize that Government has an obliga- 
tion to assure an environment which en- 
courages fair competition. In 1914 we 
established the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Look at its basic objectives. Let 
me quote briefly from the United States 
Government Manual of 1954-55 concern- 
ing the duties and purpose of this Com- 
mission: 

Although the duties of the Commission are 
many and varied under the statutes, the 
foundation of public policy underlying all 
these duties is essentially the same: to pre- 
vent the free-enterprise system from being 
stifled or fettered by monopoly or corrupted 
by unfair or deceptive trade practices. In 
brief, the Commission is charged with keep- 
ing competition both free and fair, 


Yes, that is our governmental policy 
in the field of domestic commerce—to 
keep competition both free and fair. 
The question I would ask my friends who 
advocate free trade is, “Should we have 
any less concern about assuring fair 
competition in the area of foreign com- 
merce and foreign trade, particularly 
when that competition arises from for- 
eign producers who are outside of the 
scope and application or our other do- 
mestic laws?” In my judgment, Mr. 
Chairman, we should be more alert to 
assure fair competition when the threat 
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is from foreign producers outside of the 
jurisdiction of our basic laws. 

Let it always be remembered that we, 
as a Government, impose burdens on our 
domestic producers which we do not and 
cannot make applicable to foreign pro- 
ducers. Let me call your attention to 
just a few of them. I have already men- 
tioned the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. In addition, there is the Clayton 
Act, the Sherman Act, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, and, of course, the 
various States’ fair-trade laws. In addi- 
tion, there are the various Federal and 
State taxes imposed on domestic pro- 
ducers. There is also the social-security 
law, the Unemployment Compensation 
Act, and the various States’ workmen's 
compensation acts. Those are just some 
of the burdens which we have placed on 
our domestic producers by law which do 
not apply to foreign producers of similar 
commodities. 

I am certainly not suggesting that 
these laws should be repealed. I do say 
that we must, however, be fair to our 
domestic producers and recognize that 
these laws can place them at a distinct 
disadvantage in competing with foreign 
producers, 

There is no question but what we 
would all be horrified if anyone were to 
suggest that the minimum-wage provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
should apply to only a small section of 
the country, such as New England, and 
that the rest of the country would not 
be subject to this law. There is no one 
who would not recognize that this would 
place the New England producers at a 
decided disadvantage in any effort to 
compete with producers in other sections 
of the country. We would hurl all of the 
derogatory adjectives in the book at such 
a proposal. Yet, if it would be unfair 
and unreasonable to discriminate be- 
tween domestic producers, is it not just 
as unfair and unreasonable when we re- 
quire a domestic producer to comply 
with such laws and at the same time re- 
quire him to compete in our domestic 
market with foreign producers whom our 
laws do not reach. Certainly the answer 
must be “Yes,” unless we provide some 
other compensating device to protect 
against the unfairness. Our tariff laws 
and import regulations must perform 
that function. 

I have emphasized the need to protect 
our domestic producers from unfair com- 
petition because I am very fearful that 
there have been times when this fact 
has not been recognized in negotiations 
and agreements entered into under the 
authority of the Trade Agreements Act. 
I share the concern of many in this 
House that those who administer the act 
under Presidential directive are some- 
times overly anxious and overly enthu- 
siastic about befriending some foreign 
country and, in their enthusiasm, lose 
sight of their fundamental obligation 
to be fair and honest with our own peo- 
ple. That is why I have long been an 
advocate of the escape-clause and peril- 
point provisions of the act. That is why 
I also feel that there is a need for 
strengthening the present escape-clause 
provisions, 
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Mr. Chairman, I am supporting this 
extension. I voted to report this bill out 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and I will vote for its passage today. If 
I could vote to give the authority re- 
ferred by this bill to a Democrat admin- 
istration, as I did in 1948 and in 1951, I 
certainly can vote to give it to the pres- 
ent administration. 

Because I believe we must take every 
precaution to assure protection for our 
domestic producers against unfair com- 
petition from foreign producers, I intend 
to vote for the motion to recommit, 
which has as its objective the strength- 
ening of the escape-clause procedure. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, many of 
those who have spoken today in favor of 
this legislation have sought to leave the 
impression that the issue here is be- 
tween those who believe in an expanding 
international trade, and those who would 
erect a high tariff wall around this coun- 
try and have us withdraw behind it. 
That is unfortunate, because it does not 
correctly state the issue involved and is, 
therefore, misleading. Those who make 
that contention are simply erecting 
strawmen in order to knock them down. 

Of course, it is safe to say that every 
believer in free trade supports H. R. 1, 
but many support it who do not favor 
the complete elimination of tariffs. 
Likewise, I am sure that every protec- 
tionist opposes H. R. 1, but there are 
many of us here who have misgivings 
about this legislation, but who, never- 
theless, are firm supporters of the con- 
cept of reciprocal trade. 

I find myself in the latter category. 
I would not favor going back to the old 
procedure of writing tariff bills on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 
I also believe that we must permit for- 
eign-made goods to be sold here if we 
expect to export our own surpluses. 

The argument to which I have re- 
ferred ignores three important points: 

First. Existing tariff rates are the low- 
est in our history. 

Second. They permit vast quantities 
of goods to enter our country—currently 
at a rate of $11 billion worth a year. 
Approximately two-thirds of all our im- 
ports enter this country duty free. 

Third. No one is seeking to raise tariff 
rates. 

It would apptar from these three 
points that current tariff rates are not 
unreasonably restrictive of imports, and 
within the framework of existing rates 
ample opportunity exists for the execu- 
tive department to negotiate trade 
agreements with other nations. All that 
should be necessary to extend this au- 
thority, and thereby continue the recip- 
rocal trade program, would be to extend 
the termination date of the existing au- 
thority for 1, 2, or 3 years. 

However, H. R. 1 is more than an ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. It contains authority to fur- 
ther reduce existing tariff rates which 
are already, as I have stated, at the 
lowest point in history, and so low that 
they do not present any serious obstacle 
to the expansion of trade. 
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In the case of textiles and other arti- 
cles on the agenda for consideration at 
Geneva, the provisions of H. R. 1 would 
give the executive department author- 
ity to reduce tariff rates 65 percent under 
1945 levels. So, with respect to the 
articles which will be the subject of the 
approaching Geneva Conference, which 
will include approximately 90 percent 
of all cotton countable cloth, we face the 
possibility not of a tariff reduction of 


15 percent over a 3-year period, but a 


substantially higher reduction below 
existing rates. 

As a matter of fact, the starting point 
for proposed reductions in tariff rates on 
textiles is unknown at the moment and 
will not be known until after the Geneva 
Conference, and that conference is not 
even scheduled to end until June or July 
of this year. 

Although some of those who will vote 
against H. R. 1 will do so because they 
are generally opposed to reciprocal- 
trade agreements negotiated by the Ex- 
ecutive, my own misgivings about the 
wisdom of the legislation as it now 
stands stems from the broad extension 
of additional authority to the Executive 
over and beyond the authority now pro- 
vided in existing law, and from the un- 
certainties I have just mentioned. 

The great textile industry of this 
country is too important a part of our 
economy to be liquidated. I do not be- 
lieve the people who are engaged in this 
field will permit it to be liquidated. The 
units which will be hardest hit by fur- 
ther drastic tariff reductions are the 
small, independent textile plants scat- 
tered up and down the Atlantic sea- 
board. Many of them now are in a life- 
and-death struggle for survival. They 
are barely able to keep operating now, 
because they have to compete with 
giants in the domestic textile industry 
and also with foreign-manufactured 
goods which are entering domestic mar- 
kets today over the lowest tariff rates in 
history. To increase that competition 
will either do 1 of 3 things: First, force 
many of them to liquidate; second, force 
a reduction in wages to employees; or, 
third, force them to merge with others 
similarly situated and form additional 
giant textile organiztaions. 

Already the trend toward concentra- 
tion is alarming. I would certainly hate 
to see the textile industry, which has 
meant so much to the people of my 
State, follow the pattern set by the auto- 
mobile industry. I would hate to see 
the great textile industry dominated by 
a few giant organizations as the auto- 
mobile industry is today. 

I cannot vote for H. R. 1 in its present 
form. I have supported every effort to 
modify it so that at least some of these 
objectionable features might be elimi- 
nated. I would like to vote for an ex- 
tension of the present act, just as I did 
a year ago when it was extended, and 
would do so if it were not for the un- 
certainties I have mentioned which, in 
my view, constitute the gravest sort of 
situation for the great textile industry 
which means so much to my part of the 
country. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I feel that we have arrived at the point 
in attempting to purchase foreign good 
will with tariff concessions, where we had 
better turn around and look inside the 
boundaries of our own country and de- 
termine how much more whittling we 
can do and yet keep our own mills, mines, 
and shops running as they should 
operate. 

We have heard the argument advanced 
that we should have “Trade, not aid” 
and that by lowering tariff rates the 
products of foreign labor will come into 
this country and with the dollars re- 
ceived the foreign countries will be able 
to buy more American products. 

That all sounds well and good up to a 
point. 

If the products of foreign labor flow 
into the channels of American trade 
and displace the products of American 
mills, mines, and shops, and wipe out 
the jobs of the workers producing those 
American products, then who is going 
to buy the foreign imports? 

For many years now we have had this 
reciprocal-trade program in operation. 
We had reductions during the war years 
to help our friends of the free world, 
then in the postwar years we had reduc- 
tions in the interest of economic recovery 
in friendly foreign nations, 

WE HAVE OUT-HORSETRADED OURSELVES 


We have just about come to the point 
where we find we are scraping the bot- 
tom of the barrel for concessions to use, 
In other words we have just about out- 
horsetraded ourselves. 

I say it is about time we take a look 
right here at home and see what has 
been happening with respect to foreign 
competition and then ask ourselves how 
much more whittling we want to do. 

At this very minute, while we are de- 
bating this bill, the leaders of the wool 
growers’ group, including a group from 
my own district, are meeting at the De- 
partment of Agriculture concerning their 
plight. 

The wool growers of this country are 
confronted with increased production 
costs on the one hand and competition 
from wool imports from low cost areas 
of the world on the other. 

Consideration was given to raising the 
duty on wool but that brought screams to 
the effect such action would be contrary 
to the aims for an expanding foreign 
trade and so the tariff was not raised. It 
is true that the National Wool Act of 
1954 was designed to help wool growers 
by continuing the little remaining pro- 
tection and by using the import duties to 
compensate wool growers for the higher 
tariff needed to protect the industry, 

IMPORTS AFFECT WOOL GROWERS 


There is no question but that the im- 
ports of wool from low-cost areas has 
been a determining factor in discourag- 
ing our own growers to the point where 
our own production of wool has fallen 
off more than 40 percent since the begin- 
ning of World War II. 

Mr. R. N. McLachlan, of Evart, Mich., 
in my own district is here today repre- 
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senting the Michigan Co-op Wool Mar- 
keting Association at these meetings with 
officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. He has pointed out that the bene- 
fits of the 1955 program to aid and en- 
courage producers will not reach them 
until mid-1956 and as the result the 
incentive value for more production will 
be lost. They are seeking other forms 
of relief. That is only one example of 
our low tariff problem. 
CHICORY INDUSTRY THREATENED 


I have here a postal card which chicory 
farmers of my district are receiving from 
the E. B. Muller & Co., of Bay City, Mich, 
The company is a chicory processor. 

These postal cards read as follows: 

FEBRUARY 9, 1955. 
To Our Chicory Growers: 

Due to the low-priced chicory coming from 
behind the Iron Curtain and lowering of 
tariffs by our Government, we will be unable 
to contract for the growing of chicory in the 
United States for the current year. 

E. B. MULLER & Co. 


I am taking this matter up with the 
Department of Agriculture and the Tariff 
Commission but here again we run into 
this stumbling block of a liberal trade 
policy for our friends abroad. 

I might also say that within recent 
months one of the small manufacturing 
plants of my district was consumed on 
this same altar of liberal-trade policy. 
This factory, one of the lively industries 
such as keep our small towns humming, 
made wooden salad bowls and kindred 
products. That factory advised me it 
had to close because of the products of 
cheap foreign labor flooding our Amer- 
ican market under our ultraliberal trade 
program. 

Now I ask you when we put our chic- 
ory farmers out of business, when we 
wipe out sheep growing, when we close 
up dozens of small-town plants in your 
districts and mine, and otherwise displace 
American workers with products of 
cheap labor then who is going to buy 
the imports we are encouraging by this 
trade program we are constantly liberal- 
izing? ` 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the 10th 
Congressional District of Michigan, 
whom I represent, are genuinely dis- 
turbed at this latest attempt to further 
liberalize our trade policies. 


DISTRICT 50, UMW UNION, CITES THREAT 


I have here a letter from one of the 
large labor unions in my district—local 
12,075, district 50, United Mine Workers 
of America: 

Drisrricr 50, 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Local. No. 12075, 
Midland, Mich. , January 24, 1955. 
Congressman ELFORD CEDERBERG, 
10th Congressional District, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CEDERBERG: Local 12075, 
district 50, United Mine Workers of America 
comprised of the employees of the Dow 
Chemical Co., in Midland, Mich., are pro- 
testing any reenactment or extension of the 
reciprocal-trade agreement now being con- 
sidered. 

The importation from Europe and other 
countries of manufactured chemical prod- 
ucts produced by cheap labor and sold in 
competition with chemical manufacturers in 
the United States seriously threatens both 
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the job security and living standards of the 
workers employed in the industry in this 
country. 

We respectfully request that you give seri- 
ous consideration to this protest and refrain 
from recommending for legislative enact- 
ment any agreement that would tend to 
stimulate the importation of foreign chem- 
ical products which due to low labor costs 
can be offered for sale at prices completely 
unfair in light of the existing competitive 
price structure of American products. 

Any act in furtherance of the unfair 
competition referred to herein must ulti- 
mately adversely affect the welfare of the 
employees of this country’s chemical in- 
dustry. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. J. BOWERS, 
President, Local 12075, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America. 


These instances which I have cited are 
only a few of the back home problems 
involving reciprocal trade which concern 
me. 

During these discussions I have failed 
to be shown in a convincing manner 
that there is any trade involved, let alone 
reciprocity. 

When we look at the record and see 
some of the high tariffs charged by for- 
eign countries on our Michigan-made 
automobiles—tariffs running from 15 
percent to 65 percent on a car and when 
we see the high rate of duty charges on 
machinery, textiles, grains, and other 
products, I am wondering wherein we 
find ground to call it reciprocal trade. 

I am informed that the average hourly 
earnings for industrial workers in 
Switzerland is 57 cents; United King- 
dom, 47 cents; France, 46 cents; West 
Germany, 44 cents; Italy, 35 cents; and 
Japan, 19 cents. 

Furthermore, as the result of Ameri- 
can bigheartedness many industries in 
some of these countries are now utilizing 
efficient American methods and Ameri- 
can know-how to further speed up pro- 
duction of low labor cost imports. 

Mr, Chairman, I again say that before 
we further imperil our economy by fur- 
ther reducing tariff rates that are al- 
ready among the lowest in the world we 
should turn from looking beyond the 
horizons to foreign countries and survey 
the situation at home. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
in the interest of fairness and protec- 
tion to industry, labor, and agriculture 
and without any feeling or desire to 
oppose the best intentions of President 
Eisenhower in his foreign trade policy 
I will support the motion to recommit 
H. R. 1, because I believe the peril point 
should be strengthened and made clearer 
and that we should assure labor that 
we will not permit the flood of foreign 
goods to seriously affect their jobs nor 
will we permit foreign goods to seriously 
affect the economy or the industrial pro- 
duction in the United States. 

I fully realize that we need reciprocal 
trade with our foreign allies. I know 
that foreign trade without restrictions 
could wreck our economy, lower our 
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standard of living and create widespread 
unemployment. It has already had very 
serious effect on certain industries in 
many parts of the Nation. I also realize 
that without foreign trade we would 
bring about unemployment seriously af- 
fecting a great deal of our industry and 
create serious unfriendly relations with 
many of our foreign allies. 

I agree with President Eisenhower 
when he said in his state of the Union 
message on foreign trade and trade 
agreements: 

This objective must not ignore legitimate 
safeguarding of domestic industry, agricul- 
ture and labor standards, 


I have great confidence in President 
Eisenhower and believe that he would 
do his utmost to do what he says, but this 
bill extends reciprocal trade agreements 
for 3 years and he may not be Presi- 
dent for part of that time. I want to 
be sure that the industry, agriculture, 
and labor has the full protection of the 
peril-point clause and for this and other 
reasons I shall vote to recommit this 
bill and I urge all other Members to 
vote likewise. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 1 and against the 
motion which will be made to recommit. 
I believe the bill should be passed. I 
believe it is in the interest of the na- 
tional security and the national welfare 
that it be passed because we in this 
country need a real reciprocal-trade pro- 
gram. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 
Mr. COOPER. I should like to ask 


the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania whether he represents a coal 
area. 

Mr. FULTON. I represent one of the 
large soft coal and industrial districts 
in this country. There are in it about 
20 or 22 mining towns and thousands of 
miners, as well as part of the city of 
Pittsburgh and the entire city of Clair- 
ton. The people in our great indus- 
trial area know that our prosperity de- 
pends not only on the products we make 
in Pittsburgh for consumption within 
Pittsburgh and that area, but that we 
depend for a good many of our jobs on 
what we sell abroad. Our coal miners, 
in our district, are smart enough to know 
that we just cannot Balkanize our United 
States and that we cannot Balkanize our 
free world into small self-sufficient and 
antagonistic economic units. We have 
to give and take. We know that if we 
can sell some things abroad, we can buy 
other goods that come into the United 
States cheaper and save money, which 
will mean money in our pockets to buy 
other American goods, instead of having 
to pay high prices. We know that a 
broad market is the making and 
strength of America and each commu- 
nity in America. 

Iam one of those who yesterday voted 
for an open rule because I wanted to give 
these complaining industries a chance, 
those who felt that they were hurt, to 
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speak on this floor and have full op- 
portunity to state their case to this 
House, the President, and the country. 
I voted against the motion to order the 
previous question to permit amend- 
ments, and then I voted for the Brown 
amendment which I felt was fair. But 
when it came to the point of defeating 
this legislation finally and sending it 
back to the Committee on Ways and 
Means by voting against the rule, I 
changed my vote and voted for the 
closed rule because I must put principle 
and policy above method. I am sorry 
that the gentleman from Ohio in charge 
of his amendment would not. compro- 
mise to get an agreement along the lines 
recommended by Mr. KELLEY of Penn- 
Sylvania, Mr. CORBETT, and myself. 

May I say further, if the motion to 
recommit is passed, it will have no fur- 
ther effect than we have now because it 
leaves whatever action is to be taken to 
the discretion of the President. 

May I ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REED] if he would look at his 
proposed motion to recommit, because it 
says that the President “shall take ac- 
tion,’ without saying, first, what kind 
of action the President shall take; sec- 
ond, it does not limit the President from 
delegating the action to the Department 
of State, the National Security Council, 
or any other board or agency in this 
Government. 

The gentleman from Illinois brought 
up the fact that the President has dele- 
gated some of his powers on foreign 
policy to members of his Cabinet, par- 
ticularly the Secretary of State and the 
State Department. What is wrong with 
that? It has been customary with every 
President to do the same. Under the 
motion to recommit the same thing can 
be done because the motion leaves it in 
the discretion of the President without 
limitation to take whatever action the 
President shall see fit. If anybody can 
show me the limiting provision on the 
President’s action under the motion to 
recommit, I would like to hear it. I do 
not believe it is there and I hear no 
response. 

Let us go a little bit further. I stand 
here as one of the minority of two of all 
the Congressmen—Republican and Dem- 
ocrat—in Pennsylvania because 28 out of 
the 30 Pennsylvania Congressmen voted 
against the final and decisive 193-to-192 
vote on the rule yesterday, and just the 
gentleman from Philadelphia IMr. 
Scott] and I stood with the adminis- 
tration for the reciprocal trade bill. 
Nevertheless, I stand with the leadership 
of both Houses of Congress—with the 
Speaker; with the former Speaker, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin]; the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HALLECK]; the Republican whip, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS]; the minority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack]; and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Cooper], chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. These are 
the men that have led the policy of this 
House. I think it would come with ill 
grace for any of us to say that they are 
acting against the best overall interests 
of the United States or the best interests 
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of our national security, or that we are 
not standing with this administration 
for the best policy for all the American 
workers. 

When I stand up and say I am with 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and our local chambers of commerce, and 
with the farm organizations and all the 
major union organizations except one 
in the United States, by their authorized 
leaders saying that this is the overall 
policy for the United States, I believe 
we from our own districts should rise 
above these sectional interests. We 
should say that we have to look at the 
United States policy as a whole, and not 
raise high walls and restrictions among 
industries by log-rolling nor yet go back 
to the old high-tariff-law days that we 
had in this country at one time. 

We want a friendly Nation. We want 
a country that lives among friendly na- 
tions. If you look back in history you 
will find the nations such as Rome, 
Greece, Syria, and the other nations that 
rose up with a much higher standard of 
living than other nations, were cut down 
from the outside. We should continue to 
be one of the nations who have stood as 
peoples who are friendly and cooperative, 
and have helped other free nations de- 
fend themselves, such as we have done 
over the past few years. We now should 
not turn our backs on these allies and 
friends in the free world, but should ask 
them to stand with us in prosperity in 
the free world as a whole, rather than 
have a tremendously prosperous Amer- 
ica and allies who are on the breadline. 

So I ask you today please to consider 
the point of view of the free world, to 
consider the point of view of the cham- 
bers of commerce, the labor unions, the 
administration, the President and all the 
Cabinet officers, and the leadership of 
both Houses on both sides in this Con- 
gress. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. I would like 
to call the gentleman's attention to 
comething I called to the attention of 
the House last night: 

Under article I, section 8, subdivision 
3 of the Constitution of the United States 
it is stated that the Congress shall have 
power “to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, and among the several 
States, and with Indian tribes.” 

Famous jurists of this country have 
held that that is the second most import- 
ant provision of the United States Con- 
stitution. 

In 1780, 7 years before this Constitu- 
tion of the United States was drafted, 
Massachusetts put into its Constitution 
what became the classic statement of 
the American theory of the division of 
governmental power: 

In the government of this commonwealth 
the legislative department shall never exer- 
cise the executive and judicial powers, or 
either of them; the executive shall never 
exercise the legislative and judicial powers, 
or either of them; the judicial shall never 
exercise the legislative and executive powers, 
or either of them—to the end that it may be 
a government of laws and not of men, 


There is not the slightest question in 
my mind that the pending bill is uncon- 
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stitutional. I can prove that very defi- 
nitely. The Members on the floor know 
that that is true because we are eventu- 
ally going to be in this international 
GATT organization in which the gentle- 
man has taken such a vital interest, and 
after the 3 years are up, we will have 
abrogated that second most important 
provision of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. FULTON. May I disagree with 
the gentleman and say that I, as a law- 
yer, believe the bill is constitutional. 

Mr. REED of New York. I expect you 
to disagree, my dear friend. I would like 
to say this for the benefit of the people 
and the rest of the Congress here because 
I sincerely believe that the most impor- 
tant thing we can do for the welfare of 
this country is to adhere strictly under 
our oath of office to the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. FULTON. May I ask the gentle- 
man from New York a question. Why 
then under your motion to recommit is 
the power given to the Tariff Commis- 
sion, which, although set up by Congress, 
is a branch of the executive or adminis- 
trative part of the Government, when 
you say we should feel it should be ad- 
ministered only by the legislative 
branch—the Congress? There you are 
likewise giving it to a part of the ad- 
ministrative and executive branch of the 
Government just as we, who want to give 
it to the President, are doing that like- 
wise. We are doing just what you are 
doing except that I disagree with the 
gentleman from Illinois—I trust the 
President of the United States on this 
trade policy, too, as well as the narrow 
ground of security alone. 

Mr. MASON. The Tariff Commission 
is an arm of the Congress and was so set 
up; and it never should have been re- 
linquished. It will be the Congress that 
would be acting when the Tariff Com- 
mission sets rates. 

Mr. FULTON. But you do give it to 
the Tariff Commission administratively 
to be the last word in making a decision, 
and Congress is not overruling it by any 
reserved power in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that in the heat 
of debate sometimes a little politics is 
played. It has been intimated here, of 
course, that I am against the President. 
I think the best proof of where I stand 
with the President was made last year 
on a program which went through with 
the opposition on the other side fighting 
him to death. I do not propose to be 
pushed into any such position. Iam a 
friend of the President. I want to make 
it perfectly clear that all you have to 
do is to look at the record which was 
made last year by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and I also want to say 
that what I am saying is not criticizing 
ne distinguished chairman on the other 
side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN], 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in support of the extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act as it 
comes out of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. This subject has given me 
great concern, as, indeed, I know it has 
given all of you great concern. I come 
from a great industrial district. I come 
from a district that is very strongly in 
support of the tariff, and, I might add, 
all my life’s savings and earnings are 
invested in this home community. That 
community has been good to me. I 
would be the last one to do anything 
which I thought would be detrimental 
to them. I rise in support of the legis- 
lation because I believe the national in- 
terests require that this bill be extended. 
I believe, too, that instead of impairing 
any of our industries it will stimulate 
trade to the end that we can have what 
we all seek—a busy America and an 
American economy based on peace rather 
than war. All industries must of neces- 
sity benefit from a prosperous America 
and a prosperous world. 

Our country is now very closely asso- 
ciated with the other countries of the 
world. We can eat our lunch in New 
York and our dinner in London, This 
shows how closely the world has become 
knitted together. Therefore, we must 
recognize the value of trade with each 
other. 

This legislation contains the peril 
point and the so-called escape clause, 
which properly enforced will give pro- 
tection to the American industry. 

I have had several talks with the 
President relative to this legislation. I 
have expressed to him the deep concern 
that many of us have for the industries 
in our districts. I specifically spoke to 
him about the great textile industry, 
which employs 2,400,000 people, as well 
as the jewelry and silverware industry. 
The result of those conversations con- 
vinced me that President Eisenhower 
has no intention of destroying any in- 
dustries in this country. He knows that 
if America is to fulfill the destiny I be- 
lieve is ahead for America, we must have 
a prosperous country. He knows that 
stagnant industries, idle workers, and 
distressed conditions do not help bring 
about what he plans, and neither would 
it help the rest of the world which de- 
pends upon our country pushing ahead, 
a prosperous and a united people. 

A little while ago the President sent 
to me a letter, which, with your indul- 
gence, I shall read to you: 

Tue Wurre HOUSE, 
Washington, February 17, 1955, 
The Honorable JOE MARTIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jong: I was concerned to learn from 
you that there are Members of the Congress 
who are not wholly familiar with my philos- 
ophy respecting H. R. 1 and with my concept 
of the administration of this program. I 
send you this letter to eliminate any mis- 
understanding that may exist. 

This point I should like especially to em- 
phasize: Few programs will contribute more 
fundamentally to the long-term security of 
our country than the foreign-economic pro- 
gram submitted to the Congress on Janu- 
ary 10. This program, built around H. R. 1, 
will powerfully reinforce the military and 
economic strength of our own country and is 
of the greatest importance to the well-being 
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of the free world. The program underlies 
much of our military effort abroad and prom- 
ises our people ultimate relief from burden- 
some foreign-assistance programs now essen- 
tial to free-world security. It recognizes the 
creditor status of America in the world and 
assures leadership of our people in the easing 
of unjustifiable trade barriers which today 
weaken all who are joined in opposition to 
the advance of communism. These consid- 
erations underlie my earnest advocacy of 
H. R. 1. I deeply believe that the national 
interest calls for enactment of this measure. 

I wish also to comment on the adminis- 
tration of this legislation if it is enacted into 
law. Obviously, it would ill serve our Na- 
tion’s interest to undermine American in- 
dustry or to take steps which would lower 
the high wages received by our working men 
and women. Repeatedly I have emphasized 
that our own country's economic strength is 
a pillar of freedom everywhere in the world. 
This program, therefore, must be, and will be, 
administered to the benefit of the Nation’s 
economic strength and not to its detriment. 
No American industry will be placed in jeop- 
ardy by the administration of this measure. 
Were we to do so, we would undermine the 
ideal for which we have made so many sacri- 
fices and are doing so much throughout the 
world to preserve. This plain truth has dic- 
tated the retention of existing peril-point 
and escape-clause safeguards in the legisla- 
tion. 

I want to say further that this same phi- 
losophy of administration will govern our 
actions in the trade negotiations which are 
to begin next week at Geneva. 

You are aware, of course, that by law this 
program will be gradual in application. A 
key provision of the bill limits to 5 percent 
of existing tariff rates the annual reduction 
in these rates permissible over a 3-year pe- 
riod, and unused authority will not carry 
forward from year to year. You know, too, 
that this program will be selective in appli- 
cation, for across-the-board revisions of tar- 
iff rates would poorly serve our Nation's 
interests. The differing circumstances of 
each industry must be, and will be, carefully 
considered. The program, moreover, pro- 
vides for reciprocity, and in the program’s 
administration the principle of true reci- 
procity will be faithfully applied. Americans 
cannot alone solve all world trade difficulties; 
the cooperation of our friends abroad is 
essential. With such cooperation, this pro- 
gram provides the means for doing our part 
to help emancipate free-world commerce 
from the shackles now holding back its full 
development. 

For the reasons I have here outlined, I 
hope that H. R. 1, which is so important to 
every American citizen and to the free world, 
will receive the wholehearted support of the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER, 


In previous years it has been the cus- 
tom to give authority to the President 
in the revision of tariffs. I see no rea- 
son why that rule should be changed at 
this time. I have faith in Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. I think he is a great Amer- 
ican; I believe he is honestly and genu- 
inely interested in but one thing; that 
is, to build up this great country of ours. 
He is not President for any material or 
personal gain; he was elected President 
in order that he could bring this coun- 
try through safely to better days. 

He realizes, as you do, that there are 
some countries in this world that need 
trade concessions. I understand, too, if 
we are to hold Japan in the fold of the 
free world and prevent the extension of 
communism, we must give them a chance 
to live. The only way we can give that 
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nation a chance to live is to trade with 
her. 

I also understand that the price of 
national security which I believe is con- 
tained in that trade should not be borne 
by any one industry or any one country. 
Our national security is that of 160 mil- 
lions of people and we all should con- 
tribute as well as the other free nations 
of the world in keeping that nation on 
the side of the free world. President 
Eisenhower knows this. He would not 
permit a basic industry like the cotton 
industry with its 2,400,000 workers to 
suffer. To do so would be for his own 
administration to suffer. 

So, Mr. Chairman, believing as I do 
in Dwight Eisenhower, and having full 
faith in his loyalty to American industry, 
I favor this legislation, and I hope it 
will be adopted by an emphatic vote. 

We can trade with the rest of the 
world to the mutual advantage of all. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, it is 
certainly not my intention to consume 10 
minutes of the committee’s time, but I 
do want to remind you of a few things 
that happened in the last 24 hours on the 
floor of this House. 

Yesterday, when the leadership, both 
on the Democratic and Republican sides, 
was face to face with a defeat in order- 
ing the previous question, their plea to 
you was: “Do not make your fight here. 
Wait and vote to recommit the bill.” 
That is what they told you. Today they 
are telling you a different story. Now 
they do not want you to recommit the 
bill. It is an altogether different situa- 
tion today. 

Mr. Chairman, the only time I desire 
to take is to remind the Members that we 
lost the fight yesterday and this is our 
last opportunity to defeat what has been 
referred to yesterday as a gag rule. 
This will be a motion to recommit with 
instructions, and it will cover some of 
the major items that you wanted to put 
in the bill in the form of amendments 
yesterday. 

So my plea to you today, as it was yes- 
terday, is to stand firm. It was nice to 
listen to the very excellent reading by 
the minority leader of the letter from 
our President. He cannot be too much 
concerned about this matter because the 
ticker just now carried the information 
that he had gone out to the Burning Tree 
Club to play golf. While my Democratic 
friends are pleading and bleeding for 
him, he is playing golf. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
partisans of trade restriction and eco- 
nomic isolation are men who have little 
faith in the true meaning of free enter- 
prise and in the great strength of an 
energetic and adaptable America. They 
have filled the press with their impas- 
sioned statements and delivered to com- 
mittees of the Congress their frightened 
warnings of the collapse that threatens 
us if we pass the bill H. R. 1 in substan- 
tially its present form. 

Long hearings have been held to listen 
to these pleas and to weigh them dis- 
passionately in the light of national in- 
terest. All the evidence of experts in the 
field who did not have some private claim 
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to expound have agreed that this Nation 
needs a bold and forward-looking pro- 
gram of international cooperation in eco- 
nomic affairs. This does not represent 
a giveaway of American strength; rather 
it is an acceptance of the fact that we do 
not want to live alone in this world, that 
in truth we cannot, and our trade policies 
must take this into account. Our stand- 
ard of living, our military defense, and 
our employment depend upon access to 
foreign sources of supply and foreign 
market outlets. 

The Trade Agreements Act represents 
a minimum step in the direction of the 
kind of trade policy that is required. 
There are few who now are going to 
change their position on the measure or 
who have not been heard. Let us move 
with decision; let us put national welfare 
above narrow interests; and we shall 
have done what is within our power to 
keep America pointed toward prosperity 
and progress. Of course any change in 
trade policy creates its problems, and 
they must be met individually in the 
interest of justice. But the best service 
that can be done any community or any 
industry is to have all America strong, 
and liberalized trade in keeping with the 
free-enterprise system is important to 
that strength. 

I urge that the full 3-year extension of 
this act be approved. 

It is unlikely that conditions will 
change so materially in that span of 
time that annual review is required. And 
if it should be required, it would be the 
privilege of the Congress to undertake a 
review of our needs. Only a 3-year mini- 
mum period will give the stability to 
business arrangements that is required 
if useful trade is to develop. Having 
gone to the trouble to investigate so 
thoroughly this grave issue, and having 
prepared a program that offers hope for 
the future, the least we can do is to deter- 
mine a firm policy to put before the 
world and before our own trading and 
business interests for the period of the 
next 3 years. America needs a positive 
program for its foreign trade relations, 
and the Trade Agreements Act offers the 
guidance which is required. 

PROTECTION FOR THOSE AFFECTED BY NATIONAL 
TRADE POLICY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to address myself to 
the need of some followup legislation 
to protect those who might be adversely 
affected by economic conditions created 
by our national trade policy. 

Many sectors of American agriculture 
are dependent upon selling a large part 
of their output abroad. Between a 
quarter and a half of our entire produc- 
tion of cotton, corn, and wheat is ex- 
ported. Farm products representing 
about 30 percent of the value of farm 
marketings are highly dependent on ex- 
port markets. 

Other countries are anxious to buy 
more from us, but they are limited by 
their dollar earnings. Increasing the 
demand for United States exports de- 
pends upon increasing the supply of 
dollars abroad. The main way of doing 
this is by increasing United States im- 
ports. Trade is a two-way street. The 
vast demand for American products 
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abroad assures us that most dollars spent 
in other countries will come back here in 
one way or another in the form of in- 
creased orders for United States exports. 

Most other countries of the free world 
are a great deal more dependent on for- 
eign trade for their economic health 
than we are. Because of this, their fu- 
ture economic growth and health depend 
on whether they have sufficient oppor- 
tunity to expand their trade with each 
other and with us. Our tariff policies 
are a vital part of an intelligent foreign 
policy. 

I do not believe that United States 
farmers—and this includes all types of 
farmers from the cotton to the dairy 
farmer—who produce for export or who 
produce commodities that must compete 
with imports should be asked to bear the 
full cost, in regard to this production, of 
an intelligent and realistic foreign policy. 

Incidentally, other domestic and raw 
material and industrial producers should 
have this same consideration. The 
benefits of better international economic 
cooperation accrue to all the people; 
therefore, temporary costs involved 
should be borne by all the people. This 
means that in the case of both export 
and import, programs and policies should 
be established—as they have in the case 
of the International Wheat Agreement 
and the Sugar Act program—to spread 
the costs to all people instead of putting 
all of them directly on the small number 
of producers concerned. 

No United States farmer or other pro- 
ducer—whom we expect to remain in 
production—should be required to pro- 
duce for export or to meet the competi- 
tion of imports at any price less than 
full parity prices. Furthermore, no 
business enterprise, industry, or labor- 
ing man should suffer adverse effects 
from the enactment of this act. 

Therefore, immediate steps should be 
taken to put into effect not only adequate 
price-support legislation for the protec- 
tion of the farmer, but also legislation to 
provide assistance to communities, in- 
dustries, enterprises, and individuals in 
the adjustment of their productive activ- 
ities to the economic conditions created 
by the national trade policy. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
speak in behalf of industry and labor in 
the Second Congressional District of 
Rhode Island—confronted with severe 
and in many cases unfair import compe- 
tition. 

The industries concerned principally 
are textiles, lace, costume jewelry and 
rubber products. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks, in his testimony before the Ways 
and Means Committee on January 18 
said: 

Considering that rates on most manufac- 
tured products range from 10 to 35 percent 
ad valorem, a 5-percent reduction in the 
existing rates means, in the case of an item 
subject to 20 percent duty, a reduction of 
only 1 percentage point ad valorem per an- 
num for 3 years. I am sure that a reduction 
at this rate over a period of 3 years could not 
work serious harm on efficiently managed 
United States industries and, if perchance 
our generalization is ill-founded, the dam- 


aged industry has recourse to “escape clause” 
action, 
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Secretary Weeks further said: 

And in addition we have the President's 
words in his first state of the Union message 
to the effect that this objective “must not 
ignore legitimate safeguarding of domestic 
industries, agriculture, and labor standards,” 
I am completely confident that in this re- 
spect his views have not changed. 


Apparently the President’s views have 
changed, because the record shows that 
since his first state of the Union mes- 
sage to January 7, 1955, the President 
only approved 2 cases out of 9 recom- 
mended to him by the United States 
Tariff Commission for remedial action 
under the escape clause referred to by 
Mr. Weeks. One was the watch case, 
and the other, alsikè clover seed. In the 
latter case the Commission’s recom- 
mendation was accepted only in part by 
the President. 

Secretary Weeks also said: 


I should be the last to suggest that the 
present level of our tariffs is an important 
deterrent to imports. As a matter of fact, 
despite the remaining high tariffs on some 
products, our tariffs are among the lowest in 
the world. 


Mr. Weeks is right in saying this. 
Thirty-four out of forty-two countries 
have higher average tariffs than the 
United States. This country is there- 
fore the eighth lowest among leading 
trading nations of the world. 

The Secretary of Commerce made an- 
other significant statement: 


This is only another way of saying that we 
should continue the trade agreements legis- 
lation for the same reason as it was started 
in the first place—as an important export 
promotion measure, 


I think this statement needs no ex- 
planation—he hit the nail on the head. 

There is the argument that is brought 
out by the proponents for the extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act that we 
must lower our tariffs further in order 
to encourage increased imports so that 
our foreign friends will obtain the neces- 
sary dollar exchange to pay for our ex- 
ports. This is colloquially known as the 
dollar-gap hoax. 

The following, for what it is worth, is a 
reproduction of a news item that ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Octo- 
ber 7, 1954: 


DoLLAR Gar Is Lam ro FUGITIVE CAPITAL 


Paris, October 6.—Prof. Robert Mosse, of 
the University of Grenoble, in an article 
published in the October number of the fi- 
nancial magazine Banque, concludes that 
the dollar gap in Europe has become a prob- 
lem of fugitive capital from Europe. 

The dollar gap, says Professor Mosse, has 
been the dominant economic question in 
foreign trade for the last 10 years. It was 
originally a question of lack of dollars, owing 
to Europe's deficitary trade, and became the 
classic explanation for all Europe's ills. 

Professor Mosse says his studies show 
that though the dollar gap still persists, it 
is mainly because of the fact that European 
capital continues to take refuge in the 
United States. 

“Statistics show,” he says, “that foreign 
capital in the United States that figures in 
the balance of payments amounts to $8,100,- 
000,000, and that $4,100,000,000 has been con- 
sidered not to be regularly noted owing to 
errors and omissions. 

“It can, therefore, be estimated that $12 
billion or $13 billion has been invested newly 
in the United States from sources abroad, 
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By deducting capital that has been with- 
drawn, amounting to $6 billion or $7 billion, 
this would mean that foreign investors have 
now $6 billion to $7 billion more invested in 
the United States than they did in 1946. 
“The problem,” concludes Professor Mosse, 
“is in reality no longer the lack of dollars 
abroad, but the abundance of dollars that 
have sought refuge or are exiled in the 
United States. European policy should, 
therefore, be turned toward attracting this 
capital back to the countries of origin.“ 


This state of affairs appears to be sub- 
stantiated by a study made by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund dated August 
31, 1954, entitled “The United States 
Payments Position, 1953-54.” The study 
says that the outflow of gold and short- 
term dollar assets from the United States 
to other countries since 1951 through the 
first half of 1954 has amounted to ap- 
proximately $6,300,000,000. 

In my State, unemployment is mount- 
ing every day. Working hours are being 
reduced in some plants, others are laying 
off part of their work force, and in other 
cases plants have had to shut down. The 
situation is acute in the lace and jewelry 
industries—and it is caused chiefly by 
imports that are taking away the United 
States markets for these domestic prod- 
ucts. 

More than 60 percent of the Nation’s 
lace industry is located in Rhode Island, 
giving employment to some 10,000 work- 
ers. The lace industry in Rhode Island 
represents a $35-million-a-year business, 
with a payroll of approximately $15 
million. These figures show how impor- 
tant a role the lace industry plays in 
the index of prosperity in this compara- 
tively small State. 

Today our lace manufacturers and 
their employees face a struggle for sur- 
vival against competitive imports. The 
greatest competitive factor in lace man- 
ufacture is wages. The machinery used 
in the worldwide lace industry is all 
made in England. Production techniques 
are generally the same. Consequently, 
when an American manufacturer pays 
$3 an hour in wages, the British manu- 
facturer pays 59 cents for similar work, 
and the French manufacturer pays 39 
cents, naturally the British and French 
have an almost insurmountable advan- 
tage. 

Foreign producers receive additional 
subsidies and encouragement for exports 
from their governments. For example, 
France rebates to her lace producers the 
social security taxes paid in behalf of 
French workers whose products go into 
export, 

The only way to offset such a marked 
competitive advantage for foreign lace 
is through an equalizing or compensa- 
tory tariff. This would enable American 
manufacturers to meet this unfair price 
competition on an equal footing. 

In 1938 and 1939 and the early part of 
1940 our industry was being extermi- 
nated by a tremendous influx of French 
imports, made possible by tariff reduc- 
tions in trade agreements with France 
in 1936 and Great Britain in 1939. 

The fall of France in May 1940 ironi- 
cally saved the industry from certain 
annihilation. 

H. R. 1 would authorize additional re- 
ductions under conditions in which the 
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industry already has found itself de- 
fenseless. 

The only way of meeting this com- 
petition would be through wage cuts. 
Is that what this bill is actually up to? 
Wage competition is at the very heart 
of this import trouble. 

Pressure on wages is the natural re- 
sult. Further tariff reductions would 
increase this pressure. 

Ninety percent of the Nation’s cos- 
tume jewelry industry is located in 
Rhode Island, providing jobs for 25,000 
wage earners. Here, too, the workers are 
troubled and uneasy over the threat 
that unfair foreign competition holds 
for their future. 

The original 1930 rate on costume 
jewelry was 110 percent ad valorem. 
This rate was reduced in 1943 in the 
Mexican Trade Agreement, since abro- 
gated, to 55 percent ad valorem. The 
55 percent rate was bound at Geneva in 
1948 under GATT. 

This item—paragraph 1527 (a) (2) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930—is on the pro- 
posed list of products to be negotiated 
next month with Japan within the 
framework of GATT. 

The only reason for having it on the 
list is for further binding since it has 
been reduced to the maximum 50 per- 
cent under the present trade agree- 
ments act. However, if H. R. 1 is passed 
in its present form, it would give the 
Executive authority to reduce this rate 
further by 5 percent a year for 3 years 
or by 15 percent. 

Imports of costume jewelry princi- 
pally from Japan have increased stead- 
ily since 1939. Imports during 1939 
amounted to only $100,000, while in 1953 
they amounted to $6,629,000. These 
figures speak for themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, for the reasons out- 
lined, I object to the passage of H. R. 1 
in its present form. 

H. R. 1 would delegate such complete 
powers to the President that he could 
enter into any type of trade agreement 
he should deem expedient. 

H. R. 1 is much more than a tariff or 
trade agreement bill. It contains provi- 
sions that would go far to strip Congress 
of its authority and responsibility to 
regulate our foreign commerce. 

This delegation of power would soon 
pass, under the manipulation of the 
Department of State, to an international 
organization, namely, GATT and thus 
destroy our autonomy and the respon- 
siveness of Congress to the voters. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, it is my intention to support 
H. R. 1, the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1955, because I am convinced that 
it will serve the long-range best interests 
of our people, our Nation, and the entire 
free world. 

As reported, the bill retains safe- 
guards in the present law—the so-called 
peril-point and escape-clause provi- 
sions—which I feel will afford protection 
to American workers and to American 
manufacturers from the mass flooding 
of our markets with foreign goods pro- 
duced under lower wage levels and cor- 
responding lower standards of living. I 
am wholly in accord with the objectives 
of these safeguarding provisions and 
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will oppose any effort to eliminate them 
from the bill. 

We cannot forget, Mr. Chairman, the 
tragic consequences of worldwide de- 
pression which followed the shortsighted 
protectionist policy of the Republican 
administrations of the 1920’s and the 


enactment of the high-tariff Smoot- 


Hawley Act of 1930. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
program, originally initiated 20 years 
ago in the Roosevelt administration un- 
der guidance of Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, has resulted in tariff reduc- 
tions throughout the world and in un- 
precedented increase in world trade. 

We are now at the crossroads of our 
national trade policy. In 1953 Presi- 
dent Eisenhower requested that an im- 
partial study of our foreign economic 
policy be undertaken. Distinguished 
Americans from business; labor, and 
agriculture, as well as Members of the 
House and Senate were appointed to 
serve on the bipartisan Commission. 

This so-called Randall Commission 
issued its report in January 1954, In 
the area of foreign trade policy, the 
Commission recommended that the 
President's powers to negotiate trade 
treaties under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act be extended to 3 years 
and that he be authorized to reduce ex- 
isting tariff rates by not more than 5 
percent a year. Adequate provisions for 
public notice and hearings procedures 
for interested parties were recommended. 
Retention of the peril-point and escape- 
clause provisions was also urged. H. R. 
1 does much to implement the trade 
recommendations of the Randall Com- 
mission, 

There can be no doubt that there are 
many American workers employed in in- 
dustries which face competition from 
foreign-made goods. On the other hand 
many other Americans are employed in 
industry equally dependent on our ex- 
ports to other countries of the world. 
In a minority statement on one aspect 
of the Randall Commission report, David 
J. McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, CIO, proposed 
a program of Government assistance to 
communities, workers, and employers in 
cases of injury due to tariff changes nec- 
essary in the public interest. I am in 
accord with legislation introduced this 
session by Representative WILLIAMS, 
Democrat, New Jersey, H. R. 229, to pro- 
vide such assistance to alleviate hard- 
ships caused by trade policy adjustments. 

However, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that the problems created by expanding 
foreign trade cannot be solved by the re- 
establishment of high tariff barriers 
which would ultimately drive our allies 
into the arms of the Soviet trade bloc; 
neither is the complete answer to be 
found in periodic reductions in our own 
tariffs to reciprocate similar reductions 
by other free nations with whom we 
trade. 

The only positive solution lies in the 
expansion of our own economy in order 
to create enough new job opportunities 
to absorb the growing labor force and to 
provide the necessary goods and services 
for our ever-expanding population. A 
healthy, full employment economy has 
little to fear from expanding world trade: 
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In fact, the overall strengthening of our 
domestic economy is a necessary corol- 
lary to a liberalized trade program. 

Under the Employment Act of 1946 the 
Federal Government is charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining maximum 
employment. It was a great disappoint- 
ment to me that the President, in his 
economic report to the Congress, failed 
to recommend policies and action neces- 
sary to discharge that responsibility. 

Unemployment in many industrial 
areas of this country continues to be a 
grim specter which blights the lives of 
millions of American workers and their 
families. In addition to the hardships 
inflicted, the continuing unemployment 
of well over 3 million of our potentially 
productive citizens has deprived our Na- 
tion of an estimated 5830-840 billion in 
gross national product in 1954 alone. 
The Republican big business fear of 
abundance has been revealed in the ill- 
fated hard-money policy of the Eisen- 
hower administration in 1953, the 1954 
trickledown tax philosophy granting re- 
lief for upper income groups, and is now 
shown again by Old Guard reactionaries 
opposing the 1955 reciprocal trade bill. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 1 has received the 
overwhelming support of a vast number 
of spokesmen for business, labor, farm, 
veteran, consumer, and other public- 
spirited groups. I would like to conclude 
my remarks by quoting witnesses from a 
few of these representative American 
groups who testified in favor of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Charles H. Percy, president of Bell 
& Howell Co., Chicago: 

I believe with the utmost conviction that 
& gradual liberalization of our foreign trade 
policy will help to further improve the effi- 
ciency of American industry, will increase 
our productivity, lower our unit costs of pro- 
duction and increase our standard of living. 
At the same time, it will strengthen our allies, 
weaken our enemies, and provide a greater 
measure of security to our country. 


Mr. James B. Carey, secretary-treas- 
urer, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions: 


The United States cannot pick and choose 
and deal only in the items that we need to 
import and export. Instead, the United 
States must engage in gradual, continual, 
and, in many instances, reciprocal reduction 
of the barriers to international trade. Re- 
ciprocal trade is essential for the mainte- 
nance of production in many of our own 
basic industries and equally essential for the 
preservation of sound international relations 
with our allies. Improved economic well- 
being of the countries throughout the world 
is one means by which Communist aggres- 
sion can be stopped. Economic well-being 
and improved international trade relations 
go hand in hand. 

For these reasons we are happy to support 
H. R. 1, which will extend and continue the 
Hull reciprocal trade program. 


Statement by American Federation of 
Labor: 


The American Federation of Labor does not 
endorse either the extreme position of free 
trade or the extreme position of protection. 
We believe that trade policy can prove a use- 
ful tool for reducing the dollar gap, for per- 
suading other countries to lift their trade 
restrictions, and in general for strengthening 
the economic basis of the free world. We 
believe that to achieve these objectives, this 
country should continue its policy of negoti- 
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ating tariff adjustments, to use the Presi- 
dent's phrase, “on a gradual, selective, and 
reciprocal basis.” The importance of the 
terms “gradual” and selective“ must be 
emphasized. * * * 

We believe that if the adjustments nego- 
tiated under this proposed program are, to 
use the President's words, “gradual, selective, 
and reciprocal,” they need not operate to 
curtail employment opportunities for Ameri- 
can workers. 


Mr. David J. McDonald, president, 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO: 


If I had the slightest feeling that increased 
trade, particularly imports, would be in- 
jurious to the American workingmen, I 
would not be here today supporting a policy 
of trade liberalization. It is precisely be- 
cause I believe that it is in the interest of 
the American workers and our people gen- 
erally, that I am happy to continue to sup- 
port a liberal trade policy at this critical 
juncture of American history. 


Statement by United States Chamber 
of Commerce: 


Through increased trade, the Nation’s 
economy benefits. That is true just as much 
in world trade as it is in domestic trade. 
More goods at lower prices has been the very 
heart of the American competitive enter- 
prise system, the trade-agreements program 
can contribute to the health of that system. 

By continuing the trade-agreements pro- 
gram, the United States can lead from 
strength—the strength of a growing, dy- 
namic, resilient economy. 


Mr. Charles B. Shuman, president, 
American Farm Bureau Federation: 


We are expanding our domestic markets, 
We must expand our foreign markets. 

To maintain a prosperous agriculture, we 
need export markets of around $4 billion per 
year at present prices. We have the capacity 
to supply an even larger foreign demand. 

We think our foreign economic policies 
should be geared to these export needs. En- 
actment of H. R. 1 is an important step to 
gear up to this need. 


Mr. James S. Patton, 
National Farmers Union: 


Many of us produce products which have 
traditionally entered into export trade, like 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, hogs, and certain 
fruits. We know that the export market for 
these crops is important to us and that it 
depends on low trade barriers abroad, on 
prosperity and buying power in foreign 
countries, and especially on foreigners’ sup- 
plies of dollars. We know that foreigners 
can obtain dollars chiefly by selling goods 
and services to citizens of the United States 
and that the amount they can sell depends 
in part on how much we are willing to buy. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to H. R. 1 and support the 
motion of the gentleman from New York 
to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. I want it under- 
stood that I am not a protectionist and 
I believe in a trade policy that stimulates 
the markets of the world. In the 83d 
Congress, I voted to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act for another year. I did 
this in the belief that a trade program 
would be developed that would meet the 
legitimate complaints of those industries 
that have been unduly injured by the 
Nation’s present trade policy. Those 
complaints have not been resolved and 
the Tariff Commission in some instances 
has ignored the protests of industries 
ens are slowly on the way to certain 

eatn, 


president, 
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Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt in my 
mind as to what my particular responsi- 
bility is on this important matter. Ihave 
the obligation to speak for my constitu- 
ents and in their best interests. Where 
the welfare of my people is vitally con- 
cerned, it is incumbent upon me to pro- 
tect, by adequate and proper legislation, 
their health and their livelihood. I must 
do so in this instance. 

The industry of my locality is greatly 
diversified. There are thousands gain- 
fully employed in the textile, chemical, 
machine tool and electrical goods indus- 
tries. They are vitally affected by the 
importation of foreign made goods. The 
record clearly indicates that it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult for these indus- 
tries to meet the growing competition of 
imports. The reports are saturated with 
the effect that foreign goods, cheaply 
manufactured, have upon local indus- 
tries. It takes no imagination to realize 
for it is already established fact that a 
domestic company paying an average of 
$1.79 an hour cannot continue to com- 
pete with foreign plants paying hourly 
wages of 46 cents and lower. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the outstand- 
ing authorities on the economy of New 
England is Mr. Seymour E. Harris. Mr. 
Harris is a professor of economics and 
a member of the graduate school of 
business administration faculty at Har- 
vard University, where he has taught 
for more than 30 years, in which 20 
of those years have been in inter- 
national economics. He was chairman 
of the New England Textile Commit- 
tee appointed by the conference of New 
England governors and was responsi- 
ble for the report on the New England 
textile industry. In his appearances be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee, he 
gave an excellent summation of the prob- 
lems that face New England. A reading 
of his brief which appears in the com- 
mittee hearings details the effect that 
a lowering of tariffs would have on our 
New England economy. I am indebted 
to him for many of the facts which have 
assisted me in resolving my attitude on 
this proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, further relaxation of 
tariffs in the textile industry could very 
well be its complete undoing. Continued 
reduction of tariffs in this field cannot be 
defended when the facts disclose that, 
if the decline in the textile industry in 
New England persists, it would disappear 
from New England within 8 years. Gov- 
ernment policies have increased the 
higher prices of food and raw materials 
and in like manner have depressed the 
prices of manufactured goods through 
removal of tariff restrictions. In New 
England, we are further injured by 
Treasury operations that have taken 
from our locality over $1 billion net, 
about 7 percent of its income. Under 
the accelerated amortization tax relief, 
the main competitors of New England 
profited at the expense of New England. 
Since 1919, we have lost over 200,000 jobs 
in the textile industry. No wonder we 
are concerned. The question we ask is, 
Is it fair to impose additional losses on 
New England textiles in the light of the 
problems? It does no good to tell us 


that we ought to adjust to other indus- 
trial fields. That is one of the arguments 
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used by proponents of legislation leading 
toward tariff reductions. The geograph- 
ical location of New England in the 
northeast corner of the United States, 
the problem of distribution, the unwill- 
ingness of industrialists to establish new 
industry involving the transportation of 
bulky raw materials, all of these are fac- 
tors that place New England in a difficult 
position to adjust to other industries. 
And so, it is absolutely necessary to keep 
and protect what we have. We cannot 
long do this if we legislate today in a 
manner that does injury to New Eng- 
land. I trust that this House will vote 
to recommit this matter to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have never been, nor am I now, opposed 
to the basic principles underlying our 
trade agreements program. 

Nevertheless I am conscientiously con- 
strained to look upon this measure here 
today, of vague language and sweeping 
new grants of Presidential authority, 
with grave doubt and serious question 
that has, so far, not been convincingly 
resolved by any evidence offered by the 
proponents of the bill. 

The attempt to bring this bill before 
the House under a closed, or gag, rule 
to prevent the introduction and demo- 
cratic disposition of remedial and clar- 
ifying amendments is to be regretted. 
The limitation of two days of debate on a 
subject of such vital importance to the 
nation and the world is, in my opinion, 
an unfortunate reflection upon the inter- 
est and understanding of the member- 
ship, well intentioned as such action 
might have been. This refiection was 
vividly revealed, and the resentment 
manifested, when the closed rule pre- 
vailed by the very narrow margin of a 
single vote. For these reasons alone one 
would be inclined to vote against the 
measure in order to obtain the oppor- 
tunity for the longer and more detailed 
discussion and consideration the subject 
merits. However, there appear to be 
much deeper grounds to question this 
bill in its present form. Certainly it 
does not completely conform with the 
sentiment expressed in the President’s 
own statement on trade policy contained 
in his state of the Union message Feb- 
ruary 2, 1953, when he declared: 

This objective must not ignore legitimate 
safeguarding of domestic industries, agricul- 
ture, and labor standards, 


Nor does it conform with the statement 
contained in the report of the Commis- 
sion on Foreign Economic Policy that— 

American labor should not be subjected 
to unfair competition as a part of any pro- 
gram to expand our foreign trade. 


Even the advocates of this bill admit it 
will inevitably visit great hardships upon 
great numbers of employees and many 
industries in certain sections of the coun- 
try, such as New England, where textile 
manufacturing and innumerable other 
products will be hardest hit. Yet there 
are no provisions or proposals, nor are 
we permitted to offer any for adoption, 
in this measure to prevent the imposition 
of serious economic suffering upon such 
American workers and industries. 

My main objection therefore, to this 
bill before us, is that a fair and just trade 
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program should not deliberately dis- 
criminate in favor of foreign producers 
and against American labor and manu- 
facturers. 

It is indeed well to help other people 
and encourage the loyalty of our allies 
but we are impelled to ask of what 
lasting benefit will that be if in the proc- 
ess we generate widespread deterioration 
of morale among our own wage earners 
in large sections of the country. 

Therefore a great many of us here, 
trying to conscientiously represent our 
people, very deeply feel that the tariff 
cutting features of this bill, should be 
wisely held in abeyance until, with Gov- 
ernment assistance, new industries are 
encouraged and developed for areas that 
would be so disastrously affected and 
proper precautions are taken to safe- 
guard the employment opportunities 
rightfully belonging to so many patriotic 
American working people. Toward that 
objective labor, industry and all levels of 
government should sincerely cooperate. 

It is truly not a simple or easy problem 
to solve but it is just as truly our repre- 
sentative responsibility to work out a fair 
trade program that will be fair to 
Americans as well as our foreign friends. 
I earnestly hope the House will vote to 
recommit this bill for the sole purpose 
of writing in new provisions designed to 
prevent great hardships from falling 
upon many regional industries and work- 
ers, not to mention other provisions to 
retain and preserve essential defense 
resources that we can ill afford to dissi- 
pate in the face of threatening Commu- 
nist aggression. 

Mr. OLIVER F. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, although I am unable to be present 
during floor debate today because of my 
incarceration in the hospital, I have 
asked my whip to pair me against fur- 
ther extension of the reciprocal trade 
agreement program. I have done this 
only after long and serious consideration 
and much study, particularly over the 
past 2 months. I am so voting, not be- 
cause I do not believe in foreign trade, 
because I do, but rather because I be- 
lieve the reciprocal trade program as it 
is now constituted is not truly reciprocal 
—. does it tackle the heart of the prob- 
em. . 

I would be the first to admit, even to 
suggest, that if we are to build a strong, 
free world, we must build strong trade 
relations in it. But, I do not believe this 
bill and this program, based as they are 
on the multilateral lowering of tariffs, 
accomplishes this objective. To put it 
another way, it weakens the hand of our 
negotiators in dealing with other na- 
tions. It does not give them an oppor- 
tunity to bargain effectively. 

The way I understand that the so- 
called reciprocal trade policy has func- 
tioned in the past, both under the pres- 
ent administration and its predecessors, 
the tariff policy of the United States has 
been considered far more as an arm of 
United States foreign policy than as a 
part of our domestic economic policy, 
It does not take into account that for- 
eign trade, though perhaps tremend- 
ously involved with foreign policy is, 
nonetheless, a part of our domestic 
economic policy and that trade decisions 
should be made first from the stand- 
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point of their impact upon our economy 
at home. In other words, tariff changes 
should be made only where they will not 
substantially affect our domestic econ- 
omy. 

Moreover, this policy does not take in- 
to account the limitations other than 
tariffs placed upon our exports by other 
nations; nor does it take into account 
products imported into this country on 
which there is no tariff control and on 
which some other type of protection 
must be evolved. 

Were the United States a high-tariff 
nation and were the dollar gap in inter- 
national finance large, I might vote to 
continue the present program. But we 
are not a high-tariff nation, compared 
with others, and the dollar gap is nar- 
row. 

I voted last year for a 1-year exten- 
sion of the reciprocal trade program be- 
cause I hoped that out of it would come 
a restudy on a broad economic front 
which would introduce some new an- 
swers to the whole trade question. I 
cast my vote today only after much soul 
searching for I not only have tremend- 
ous admiration and respect for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his concern for the 
welfare of our country and of the free 
world, but I also have equal admiration 
and regard for the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Honorable George M. 
Humphrey, whose capacity and good 
judgment I have learned to respect over 
many years. Nonetheless, I was elected 
to represent the 11th District of Ohio 
and to support my own judgment and 
convictions, and this I must do. There- 
fore, my vote against this bill is not a 
vote against reciprocal trade but rather 
against a program which I am unable to 
see is either reciprocal or fair to the 
American businessman or worker. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
people of my State and of the whole 
Northwest are gravely concerned with 
several aspects of tariff legislation. I 
trust the House will give serious consid- 
eration to our problems when it under- 
takes to vote on the pending measure. 
I should like to say to the Members the 
same things I mentioned to them in 
March of last year. At that time I stated 
that a great number of our important 
industries and their employees are de- 
pendent on the production of goods and 
products which are being driven from 
the domestic market by cheap imports, 
made possible largely by low wages paid 
abroad. 

Among these are the raising of tulips, 
iris, and daffodils; the tuna and Pacific 
groundfish industries; the hardboard 
and plywood producers; the cherry 
growers; and the Northwest tree nut 
growers. And now imports of cheaply 
produced red raspberries from abroad 
are beginning to threaten red raspberry 
growers in my district. Let me read a 
letter which I have today received from 
a berry growers association in my dis- 
trict. 

PUYALLUP, WASHINGTON, 
February 14, 1955. 
Hon. CONGRESSMAN THOR C. TOLLEFSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: We are appealing to you in behalf 


of 350 grower members in the Puget Sound 
area (Washington major raspberry producing 
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area) and 60 growers in the Snohomish 
county area. 

You may not be aware of the desperate 
situation in which the raspberry growers find 
themselves. (Eighty-five percent of the total 
production of this nutritional fruit is grown 
in the Pacific Northwest, with approximately 
sixty percent being grown in the State of 
Washington.) 

The carry-over of red raspberries is ex- 
ceptionally large. Prices are declining daily 
to a ridiculously low level—far lower than 
that at which we can produce them. 

The predicament of the raspberry industry 
is largely due to the foreign imports of proc- 
essed and frozen raspberries offered to the 
trade during harvest time at prices lower 
than Washington growers were receiving at 
the packers’ platforms prior to processing 
and freezing. (The finished import product 
sold for less than the raw product in the 
States.) 

You will recall that we appealed to you in 
June, of 1954, for aid to stop the foreign im- 
ports of raspberries. We realize, because of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act with- 
out a provision for an “escape clause”, that 
nothing can be done at present to increase 
tariffs on these foreign imports to put them 
in a competitive market with our own fruit. 

To alleviate this condition somewhat, 
would it not be possible to contact the Armed 
Services and request their purchasing rasp- 
berry products such as jam and fresh frozen 
whole berries? Although in the past the 
Armed Services followed this program, in re- 
cent years very little has been purchased. 
Jammers, at present day prices, can buy new 
Washington and Willamette varieties (which 
represent the accepted standard for TOP 
quality) cheaper than strawberries, pears, 
peaches, or apricots, therefore purchasing 
raspberries for the Armed Forces would be a 
good economical move. We have been in- 
formed that the Army is letting out a bid for 
a small quantity of raspberry jam in March. 
If the quantity could be considerably in- 
creased, we are sure it would greatly stimu- 
late the movement of our surplus commodity. 

The red raspberry is not only attractive to 
the eye and taste, but is rich in thiamin and 
vitamins A, B and C. 

We, as growers, through promotion and 
publicity programs and calling upon our 
Chambers of Commerce for assistance, are 
doing all in our power to remedy the situa- 
tion. 

The industry is in a distressed condition. 
Won't you please do all within your power to 
help us? We await your reply at your earliest 
convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
PUYALLUP VALLEY 
BERRY GROWERS ASSN., 
Mrs. Norbert Alexander, Secretary. 


The thousands of people directly de- 
pendent on these industries for their 
livelihood face critical times unless this 
Congress faces up to its responsibilities 
and realistically revises our foreign 
trade and tariff structures to afford them 
needed protection. 

Just let me cite a few examples. 

The two States of Washington and 
Oregon are the center of the production 
of daffodils, iris, and tulips in the United 
States. In my district, alone, are grown 
some 30 million King Alfred daffodils 
annually—more than are grown in all of 
Holland. But faced with growing im- 
ports of foreign flowers, produced at the 
low-wage rates prevailing there, the 
growers of the Northwest are facing 
bankruptcy. An excess of foreign bulbs 
are being dumped on the United States 
market at prices below the cost of domes- 
tic production. 
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As a result, in 1952 domestic growers, 
even after selling most of the crops be- 
low cost, were forced to destroy their un- 
sold surplus amounting to about 25 per- 
cent of all their iris and 20 percent of 
their top-quality narcissus. 

The reason for this depression is not 
hard to find. A March 1953 report by 
the United States Tariff Commission 
showed that between 1937 and 1952 the 
import duty on narcissus bulbs from the 
Netherlands was lowered from $6 per 
thousand bulbs to $3, and the number of 
bulbs imported jumped from 6 million 
to more than 28 million. Likewise, be- 
tween 1950 and 1952 the ad valorem duty 
on iris bulbs was reduced from 10 to 742 
percent, and the total of bulbs increased 
from 50 million to nearly 70 million, or 
about 40 percent. 

Another important industry to the 
Northwest which is being seriously hurt 
by cheap imports is the manufacturing 
of hardboard. Six of the nine domestic 
producers of this vital national-defense 
item are located in Washington or Ore- 
gon, and of 7 more domestic plants under 
construction under the target-expansion 
goal set by the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, 3 are in Washington and 3 
are in Oregon. 

Now, at the very time that this tre- 
mendous Government-encouraged ex- 
pansion of domestic hardboard capacity 
is being completed, and when current 
domestic markets are shrinking and a 
buyer market is being encountered, the 
domestic industry is facing constantly 
increasing imports of foreign hardboard 
from Sweden, Finland, and Canada. 

Particularly the Scandinavian hard- 
board has been coming into more and 
more ports and is being sold at lower 
and lower prices—far below the prices 
domestic producers can afford to charge. 

As a result of the reciprocal-trade 
agreements program, the United States 
duty on foreign hardboard was reduced 
from 30 percent ad valorem in 1930 to 
15 percent in 1936, and since 1947 has 
been cut to $7.25 per ton, or not less 
than 74 percent nor more than 15 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

Census Bureau figures I have recently 
seen indicate that through the first 8 
months of 1953 imports of hardwood in- 
creased 65 percent from Canada over 
the like period of 1952, that they were 
3 times greater from Finland and 8 times 
greater from Sweden. 

These vastly increased imports have 
already had a serious impact on the 
domestic industry. One producer has 
been forced to lay off more than 350 em- 
ployees; another reports production cut- 
backs of 50 percent, and others have 
gone on 2- to 4-day workweeks or have 
cut down on shifts. 

Another industry in the forestry field 
which is of prime importance to the peo- 
ple of the Northwest is the manufacture 
of plywood. The industry, likewise, is 
suffering from a lack of adequate pro- 
tection, and plywood made in Japan, at 
wage rates drastically below those of our 
own workers, is now coming into this 
country in greater and greater volume. 

Another great and vital industry to 
the Northwest, as well as to the whole 
west coast, is the taking and processing 
of fish. This includes the taking and 
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distribution of tuna, salmon, halibut, and 
otter-trawl and drag fisheries. There 
are several thousand ships and an esti- 
mated 20,000 or more fishermen em- 
ployed directly in the taking of these fish, 
plus many thousands more who make a 
living from the processing and distribu- 
tion of them. 

And, yet, with imports from Japan 
and South America growing at an alarm- 
ing rate, these American ships will be 
driven from the seas and the American 
factories closed up unless relief is 
granted soon. 

In 1953, more tuna was imported from 
Japan than was produced domestically. 
Other import threats are comparable, 
and will continue to become more dan- 
gerous unless protection is granted the 
domestic producers. 

It is simply impossible for American 
fishermen or processors to compete with 
the Japanese. The average American 
fisherman, for example, in order to live 
must earn at least two times as much as 
the Japanese fisherman is paid. Cost of 
boat construction, gear, repairs, and so 
forth, are all much higher in this coun- 
try. Foreign competition has already 
forced a number of our fisheries and 
processing plants out of business or com- 
pelled them to greatly reduce operations. 
With many of our seacoast towns de- 
pending on the fisherman and his earn- 
ings, this depression in the fishing indus- 
try has a far-reaching and serious effect 
on entire communities. 

The groundfish fleet in the Pacific 
Northwest has shrunk from some 250 
boats a few years ago to only about 40 
today, and imports have increased 1,100 
percent since 1940, from 9 million pounds 
in 1941 to 102 million pounds in 1952. 

Canadian fishermen and processors 
earn an average of 98 cents an hour, 
while their American counterparts make 
an average of $2.04 per hour. 

The industry must have immediate 
tariff and quota protection if it is to sur- 
vive, and its thousands of workers con- 
tinue to earn a living. 

There are many other industries, such 
as the raising of tree nuts, including 
filbert which are important to the 
Northwest, where tariff and trade poli- 
cies are critically hurting Americans. 

The nut industry has consistently 
sought relief from the Tariff Commission 
under existing provisions of section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and 
under the countervailing duties and 
antidumping laws from the Treasury De- 
partment. But this relief has just as 
consistently been denied them. 

We in the great Northwest believe 
firmly in trade and commerce among the 
nations. We will encourage it whenever 
it is fair trade and in the best interests 
of America. But we do not believe this 
Nation should deliberately follow a trade 
policy that forces American businesses 
to close and puts American citizens out 
of work; that opens up our domestic 
markets to goods produced at substand- 
ard wages which would be illegal in the 
United States. 

I respectfully urge my colleagues to 
bear these facts in mind when they vote 
on the pending measure, H. R. 1. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, in 
order to determine the impact of foreign 
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trade on the Rochester, New York, area, 
much of which lies within my district, I 
have requested the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress to 
conduct a survey which will highlight 
the extent of exports and imports in the 
area. The survey is being directed by Dr. 
Howard S. Piquet, senior economic ana- 
lyst of the Library. 

In addition to questions covering the 
type and volume of business in the area, 
the questionnaire sent out in connection 
with the survey was designed to deter- 
mine the extent to which Rochester in- 
dustries rely upon raw materials from 
abroad; the extent of their imports and / 
or exports; the degree to which their bus- 
iness is affected by imports; the amount 
of export business which results from 
United States foreign economic and 
military aid programs; the effect of a 
15-percent reduction in tariffs over the 
next 3 years; and, finally, the anticipated 
effect on business in the Rochester area 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The survey has not yet been com- 
pleted, but it has gone far enough to in- 
dicate certain significant factors and 
trends. 

As of February 16, 130 firms, with a 
total of 74,306 workers had responded to 
the survey. Of that total, about one- 
third of the firms, employing about one- 
fourth of the workers, have an interest 
and a stake in exports. One-fifth of the 
firms are dependent upon imported raw 
materials. Seven firms, with 2,830 
workers have no interest in imports, in- 
sofar as dependence on raw materials 
goes, or in exports, insofar as selling 
their products abroad is concerned, but 
foreign imports are making substantial 
inroads on their markets. 

A dozen large firms in the area have 
mixed interests in the foreign trade pro- 
gram: That is, they have foreign mar- 
kets, but they are also confronted by 
competition from imports, and thus, in 
some measure, there is a dichotomy in 
their interests. 

Finally, and perhaps most significantly, 
the preponderant number of firms—al- 
though they cover only a minority of the 
workers—expressed no interest in either 
imports or exports, their businesses be- 
ing wholly concerned with the domestic 
market. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I voted 
against the reciprocal trade bill for two 
reasons. First, because I believe that 
America’s trade policies abroad should 
be determined in relation to the cost of 
manufacture in the United States and, 
secondly, the decisions must be made by 
the Congress as required by the specific 
provisions of the Constitution. Its re- 
sponsibilities cannot be shifted to a sin- 
gle person, not even to the President. I 
want as most Congressmen want, recip- 
rocal trade instead of aid with the other 
nations. But nearly half of Congress 
voted against the present bill and voted 
to send it back to committee for correc- 
tion. 

We want free trade among the nations 
somewhat as we have it between the var- 
ious States of the Union. Free trade has 
undoubtedly made a great contribution 
to the tremendous prosperity and high 
living standard enjoyed by the American 
people. The constitutional] prohibition of 
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trade barriers between the States has 
benefited both business and the public. 
Our success as free traders amongst 
ourselves is proof that free trade is the 
best trade in the conduct of commerce. 
We all believe that. But before it can be 
applied to international trade, certain 
political conditions must be present. 
These are: First, there must be peace 
among the trading parties so that none 
is denied vital raw materials and manu- 
factured products. The United States 
could well have used a tariff-protected 
synthetic-rubber industry during the 
Second World War after the Japanese 
had gained complete control over most of 
the world’s supply of natural rubber; 
second, there must be a common curren- 
cy, unrestricted in flow and not subject to 
political manipulation that stops much 
of our world trade today; and third, 
there must be a reasonably uniform wage 
and hour scale, which determines the cost 
level of all goods produced entering into 
trade. These conditions are met, of 
course, within the United States. But 
they are not met as between the nations 
of the world. Because of the grave dan- 
ger of war nearly all countries are build- 
ing up their own defense industries and 
they are protecting those industries with 
tariffs and other trade barriers against 
goods from the United States. Many 
nations restrict international movement 
of their currencies so that if we sell goods 
to them we cannot get paid. The fixed 
rates of exchange are frequently punitive 
in effect against us. Trade with them is 
on a one-way street. There is no uni- 
formity of wage and hour standards 
throughout the world and that results in 
a great variety of cost and price levels. 
As long as the foregoing conditions exist, 
free trade among the nations like that 
enjoyed among our States is impossible. 
The most objectionable feature of the 
1955 tariff legislation is the delegation of 
arbitrary, unreviewable and absolute au- 
thority to the President to fix tariffs. 
We do not mean President Eisenhower. 
We mean any President before or after 
him. This was the original objection in 
1934 to the first Reciprocal Trade Act. 
Prior to that time Congress had always 
fixed tariffs. Tariffs have been consid- 
ered more as matters of local concern 
than of national policy. As a practical 
matter, the Congress better reflects the 
attitude of the people than the Presi- 
dency does because the Congress is 
closer to the people. Accordingly, it 
makes sense that Congress should retain 
its powers to control the tariff level. Be- 
sides all this, the Constitution itself pro- 
vides that Congress must do so. 
Reciprocal trade legislation has been 
on the books for 20 years. It has not 
accomplished much as an incentive to 
lowering trade barriers of foreign coun- 
tries as pointed out above. On the other 
hand, considerable injury has been sus- 
tained by American industry. Some 
firms have gone out of business such as 
the Alexander Smith Carpet Co. has 
done in Yonkers. Others are operating 
on a marginal basis, and in some cases, 
whole industries are threatened with ex- 
tinction. There were 10,000 skilled 
watchmakers employed in the United 
States in 1948. Today there are only 
4,000. Whole States, such as West Vir- 
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ginia, where coal mining is the chief 
industry, are prostrate because of the 
importation of cheap residual oil. In 
New York State, the glove industry, the 
hat industry, and others are practically 
out of business. The chemical industry 
has testified that it has been hurt by 
previous tariff cuts and that any more 
may finish them off. The necessity for 
a strong domestic chemical industry was 
demonstrated in World War I. At that 
time the United States was completely 
dependent on Germany for chemical 
products, and when the war broke out, 
our only source of supply was gone. The 
pottery industry in the United States 
and in New York State is virtually ex- 
tinct. Since 1948, imports of China 
tableware has increased 138 percent so 
that 86 percent of all China tableware 
purchased in the United States is for- 
eign made. Since 1950 imports of for- 
eign bicycles has increased 1,300 percent 
and now absorbs more than one-third 
of the American market. 

In theory, the reciprocal trade legis- 
lation provides an opportunity for relief 
to these stricken industries. Under the 
law a lowered tariff may be raised if it 
is found the domestic industry is being 
severely hurt. Upon an application from 
the aggrieved industry, the Tariff Com- 
mission holds public hearings and then 
may report to the President with recom- 
mendations for relief if it finds relief is 
necessary. The President may or may 
not act as he sees fit and there is no 
appeal from his decision. This provision 
for relief is called the escape-clause pro- 
cedure. However, relief by this proce- 
dure has seldom been realized. 

Since 1948 there have been 59 applica- 
tions by American firms for relief. The 
Tariff Commission, the agency set up by 
Congress to act as a court in tariff dis- 
putes, took action on 15 of these applica- 
tions and made recommendations to the 
President for relief. In only five of these 
cases did the President take action to 
protect the domestic industry against in- 
jury from foreign competition. In the 
remaining cases, the President, acting 
on the advice of some State Department 
bureaucrat, ignored and overruled the 
recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. This is permitted under the past 
and present proposed law. The Presi- 
dent can make his decision on facts that 
were never before the Tariff Commis- 
sion and which the industry involved has 
had no chance to refute. And, as I have 
already pointed out, there is no appeal 
from the Presidential ruling. 

Now consider what that means. The 
jury, which in this case would be the 
Tariff Commission, hears the pleadings 
and the evidence and then renders a ver- 
dict. The judge, viz the President, can 
then, on the basis of facts not presented 
to the jury, reverse the verdict and no 
appeal is permitted. This is bad law, 
bad procedure and outrageous politics 
in dealing with American industry. It is 
in utter violation of all the basic tenets 
of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence and of the 
concept of constitutional representative 
government. ‘The American tradition 
prefers the wisdom and experience of 
jury verdicts instead of verdicts by a 
single judge. 
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There is another danger inherent in 
this unprecedented procedure. Those 
who may have access to the President’s 
ear through some State Department 
bureaucrat, may ignore the proceedings 
before the Tariff Commission and pres- 
ent their case directly to the President. 
This amounts to government by personal 
rule rather than by law. This is not in- 
tended to be derogatory of the present 
Presidential incumbent. My use of the 
word “President” is entirely impersonal. 

When tariffs are subject to congres- 
sional control; when tariff disputes are 
resolved by court procedures; and when 
American businessmen whose business 
lives are threatened, may have their day 
in court, then I shall vote for reciprocal 
trade legislation. I believe in the prin- 
ciple of it. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
problem to be discussed herein is simply 
whether H. R. 1 should be accepted as 
a sound measure in the national inter- 
est or rejected as an unsatisfactory solu- 
tion to world-trade problems in light of 
its effect upon the United States econ- 
omy. 

For practical consideration the prob- 
lem is divided into three basic elements: 
First, economic: What effect will the 
United States tariff policy have upon 
the economies of the free world nations? 
Second, world political: What effect will 
the United States tariff policy have upon 
the political and military unity of the 
free world nations? Third, domestic: 
What effect will United States tariff pol- 
icy have upon the domestic economy and 
particularly upon industries affected by 
lower tariffs and international compe- 
tition. 

ECONOMIC 

In terms of a long-run solution to the 
trade and payments problems of the 
world, the basic difficulty seems to be 
that of a continuing necessity for na- 
tions to adjust the allocation of their 
resources. This readjustment is neces- 
sary in order to keep pace with the con- 
stant increase in world production and 
reshuffing of world trade among the 
free nations. Three separate factors 
seem to be affecting the long-run dis- 
tribution of national resources: 

(a) The increasing integration of in- 
dustries within each nation so as to gain 
the advantages of manufacturing their 
own basic raw material. Most impor- 
tant in underdeveloped areas although 
significant in Europe. 

(b) The strong drive of all the free 
nations for strength and the highest de- 
gree of independence possible, 

(c) The trading nations of the world 
have had a great tendency to develop 
into trading blocs with each bloc hav- 
ing somewhat divergent and competing 
interests and limited self-sufficiency, 

Sterling bloc, European Payments 
Union, dollar area, 

Assuming the above facts to be sound 
and accurate we present the question of 
what effect the United States tariff pol- 
icy will have upon the problems con- 
fronting nations with regard to trade 
and payments. The facts indicate that 
the current problems have had little 
connection with the United States tariff 
policy and therefore any change in this 
policy will have a negligible effect upon 
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the important problems of international 
trade and payments. The facts from 
which this view was formed are as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Import tariffs are only one factor 
to be considered in judging whether or 
not the American consumer will buy 
foreign goods. 

(b) The factors of taste, technology, 
and new inventions, distance and ship- 
ping costs, competing price reductions 
by domestic producers as a result of im- 
port threat have been largely omitted 
in considering the issue. 

(c) In actual fact most evidence 
points to the fact that in the event that 
United States tariffs were completely re- 
moved there would be little change in 
the trade throughout the world. Dr. 
Howard S. Piquet, Senior Economic 
Specialist in the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, in 
his book Trade, Aid and Tariffs, ex- 
pressed a well-founded opinion that in 
the absence of any tariffs, imports into 
the United States would rise no more 
than $2.6 billion annually. 

We are left with the conclusion that 
most of the foreign claims that a lower- 
ing of United States tariffs would remedy 
all the free world’s economic and balance 
of payments difficulty simply are not 
true and that arguments in favor of 
freer trade based upon this concept of 
the international economic effects of 
such trade increases forthcoming 
through tariff reductions have been 
greatly overstated. A much more sound 
theory explaining the international trade 
and payments difficulties of the free 
world can be based on the three factors 
affecting the long-run distribution of 
national resources named in this discus- 
sion. 

WORLD POLICY 

The long-range United States foreign 
policy centers around one basic objec- 
tive—a strong domestic economy in a 
peaceful community of nations. In 
order to fully realize this objective it is 
assumed that the United States must 
have strong, economically secure allies. 
This Nation has taken the dominant role 
in postwar politics and in the establish- 
ment of sound prosperous economies 
among the free nations. The free na- 
tions of the world now look to America as 
a leader and attach greater importance 
to United States action than is justified 
by fact. This exaggerated sensitivity is 
confirmed by almost every foreign reac- 
tion to United States policy. Thus, 
through the assumption of leadership in 
international affairs and through the 
natural internal economic strength of 
this country, the United States has be- 
come the leading actor on the free- 
world stage. 

Coordinating the above statements 
and consideration of H. R. 1, we present 
the question of what effect United States 
tariff policy will have upon the political 
and military unity of the free world. 

It is immediately apparent that the 
failure to accept the President’s tariff 
proposal, H. R. 1, will cause violent ob- 
jection among the free nations of the 
world, particularly the European trading 
nations who form the bulwark of our 
Western European defense perimeter. 
In short, it is obvious that this kind of 
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objection is economically, completely un- 
justified, but it is nevertheless a political 
reality. It must be analyzed as a reality. 

The basic question then becomes a 
very broad one involving United States 
strategic policy. Should this Nation dis- 
regard the opinions of other free world 
nations because we know that the opin- 
ions had little basis in fact? The an- 
swer to this is “No”. Because of the fact 
that most of our allies are keenly inter- 
ested in United States tariff policy and 
regard it as a primary index as to 
whether or not we intend to practice 
on the economic front what we preach on 
the political front, we must attach con- 
siderable importance to this phase of the 
trade problem. We must weigh the 
political realities alongside economic 
fact in setting forth the trade policy of 
the United States, 
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The effect of lower tariffs upon the 
domestic economy of the United States 
has formed the battleline for both the 
proponents and opponents of H. R. 1. 
Basically, this factor in isolation from 
other considerations is an insufficient 
foundation for a final conclusion, How- 
ever, because of the tremendous publicity 
given this phase of the problem many 
misconceptions have been formed and 
many opinions drawn upon this factor 
alone. Those proponents of H. R. 1 who 
believe that low tariffs will act as a veri- 
table panacea to the domestic economy 
must ultimately face the same disil- 
lusionment as those friendly nations who 
have in the past made the United States 
tariff policy the whipping boy for all 
their economic problems. The various 
pressure groups who by necessity or by 
choice have selected their belief and are 
now trying to utilize every conceivable 
rationale in favor of their original opin- 
ion do not come to grips with the basic 
question of the effect of United States 
tariff policy upon the prosperity of the 
domestic economy. 

In general it is recognized that some 
economic gains accrue to a nation from 
such tariff reductions. This tends to re- 
duce the price to consumers of the prod- 
ucts imported in greater quantity and to 
increase the financial ability of foreign 
nations to buy United States produce. 
However, to put the tariff question in 
proper perspective, it should be made 
clear that the proposed changes set forth 
in H. R. 1 will have an insignificant ben- 
eficial effect upon the overall national 
economy, 

In recent years exports have averaged 
approximately $15 billion and imports 
$11 billion per year which amounts to 
roughly 4.5 and 3.3 percent of the gross 
national product during the same years. 
Approximately $6 billion of the annual 
import figure enters the country free 
from duty. This means that a reduction 
in United States tariffs would affect only 
the goods presently being imported into 
this country at an annual rate of $5 bil- 
lion or less than 2 percent of the gross 
national product. Reliable estimates of 
the probable increase in imports in the 
absence of any duties place the range at 
$1.2 billion to $2.6 billion. Judging from 
this estimate, the maximum effect of 
H. R. 1 upon the economy as a whole 
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would be less than 1 percent of the gross 
national product. 

The bare fact is that certain domes- 
tic industries have 2 long history of oper- 
ation under tariff protection while other 
industries foresee a good possibility of 
expanding their sales and profits if tar- 
iffs are reduced. Just how much either 
group would be damaged or helped by the 
passage of H. R. 1 is impossible to deter- 
mine since both sides constantly over- 
state their position. Nevertheless, herein 
lie the two sides of the argument. 

Objective tests show that the indus- 
tries which would be most affected by 
increased competition from foreign pro- 
ducers are the textile groups—wool and 
cotton manufacturers as well as textile 
fibers—and the machine and vehicle 
group—bicycles, autos, lawn mowers, 
sewing machines, and many types of 
other machinery. There would be a 
substantial rise in imports in the areas of 
animal fats and oils, vegetable products, 
and chemicals. 

Is it in the national interest to con- 
tinue tariff protection in industries where 
such protection now exists in order to 
prevent dislocation of production? This 
question must be answered on a case-by- 
case basis and not by a general policy as 
set forth in H. R. 1. Congressional ac- 
tion on this bill will merely set the trend 
for future changes. 

There is no doubt that some controls 
are essential to prevent other nations 
from pushing the burden of worldwide 
economic adjustments onto the United 
States as world productivity capacity in- 
creases and changing factors force a re- 
shuffling of resources throughout the 
world. 

CONCLUSION 

The tariff question boils down to this: 
We must weigh the effects of H. R. 1 
upon, first, the free world economies; 
second, the political and military unity 
of the free nations; and, third, the do- 
mestic economy and protected indus- 
tries. 

Absolutely nothing the United States 
might do in the way of lowering tariffs 
can solve or even substantially aid the 
economic problems of the free world. 
The first step to be taken in solving na- 
tional and international economic prob- 
lems is a realistic insight into the actual 
difficulty by the countries involved. 
There can be no successful solutions to 
the problems so long as nations refuse 
to do this. It must be stressed that the 
role of this country should not be one of 
nurturing all the misconceptions which 
exist among the allied nations who con- 
tinue to use United States tariff policy 
as a “scapegoat” for their own unsolved 
economic problems. We cannot make 
our laws and justify them on the basis 
of unsound opinions voiced by friendly 
nations, 

The same basic principle of economic 
reality must be followed in coping with 
the strong foreign objections forthcom- 
ing from a United States policy to main- 
tain tariffs at their present level. Leg- 
islation such as H. R. 1 must be based 
upon and justified by full considerations 
of domestic interests. 

The full impact of further tariff re- 
ductions upon several of our domestic 
industries has not been stressed here. 
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However, it is generally known that the 
textile, bicycle, lawnmower, and many 
other industries will be further de- 
pressed by a continuation of tariff re- 
ductions. Should we cease to protect 
these industries because of the good ac- 
cruing to the consumer and the economy 
as a whole? The answer to this would 
be “Yes” if such general economic bene- 
fits were a probable result of a lower 
tariff policy. This is simply not the 
case. In fact, H. R. 1 will have the ef- 
fect of helping one small group of pro- 
ducers at the expense of another small 
group of producers for the general bene- 
fit of no one, except the latter group. 

Looking once more to the realities of 
the allover problem, it seems that a low- 
tariff policy has become the popular sym- 
bol of an economic cure-all. People and 
nations have attached themselves to this 
symbol in the hope of something better 
for themselves. The mysterious eco- 
nomic curing power attributed to a 
lower United States tariff policy is pure 
mythology. Sooner or later all nations 
must solve their economic problems 
through their own efforts and by fac- 
ing up to the real problems. The time 
for this action is now and United States 
tariff policy is not the real problem. 

The rational balance in the allocation 
of traded resources between nations 
cannot be expected to happen auto- 
matically. There must be tariffs and 
standby measures for the protection of 
all countries from dislocations in their 
internal economies. United States tar- 
iffs are now the eighth lowest in the 
world and the facts simply do not justify 
further reduction. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I have requested this time to 
express My approval and endorsement 
of the recommittal motion which will be 
offered in due course and upon which we 
will have a chance to vote. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened very care- 
fully as our distinguished minority leader 
read a letter from the President of the 
United States, a carefully worded letter, 
a letter written after great thought un- 
questionably, yet a letter which in no- 
wise stated opposition, if you please, to 
the motion to recommit to be offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED]. I suggest that the reason for 
this is that the recommittal motion, 
when it passes, will lead to bringing the 
bill back immediately for passage with 
the amendment as provided. I suggest, 
further, that inasmuch as the adminis- 
tration had full and complete knowledge 
of what the recommittal motion will be, 
the President, had he been fully deter- 
mined that the bill should not be amend- 
ed, would have stated so in the letter 
which he wrote and sent here. 

When this bill came before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means—and I was 
there for practically every day of the 
hearings—I repeat, when the bill came 
before the committee, it contained, 
among other things since stricken from 
it, a proviso that the President, this man 
whom we all honor and respect, the bill 
then contained a provision that the 
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President might in one of these recipro- 
cal trade agreements trade off and in 
effect abrogate or cancel the provisions 
of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act; that barrier, if you please, 
that tariff which properly protects the 
farmers of the United States as we pro- 
ceed to conduct farming in our country 
with price supports of which I approve. 
So I say to you, there is no stigma at- 
tached to any proposal which removes 
from the President one of the most oner- 
ous and difficult jobs that a past Con- 
gress imposed upon a former President 
of the United States. Having made a 
mistake some years ago in empowering 
another President, forcing upon him the 
obligation of changing a decision 
reached by a Tariff Commission—that 
in itself should be no objection to our 
subsequently correcting that error. That 
is what we are trying to do in this re- 
committal motion. 

Think well for a moment of your own 
congressional district. Perhaps it is a 
district wherein, as the gentleman from 
Mississippi who spoke this morning said, 
the major operation of his district is 
completely protected by an embargo, or 
because you produce some goods which 
cannot be produced elsewhere in the 
world, or perhaps has a tariff protecting 
your industry which is not among the 
thousands that will be cut in these Japa- 
nese negotiations starting next week, or 
perhaps there is some other barrier pro- 
tecting, generally speaking, as the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana said, where there 
is a quota upon the importation of the 
highly competitive products from Cuba 
with a product of that gentleman’s dis- 
trict. Oh, it is easy for those gentle- 
men to come in here in the interest of 
their own constituency and advocate 
that the tariffs be cut somewhere else in 
the world. There are some Members 
here who have congressional districts 
where right today little factories in the 
textile field or oil or coal mines or the 
manufacture of bicycles or scarves or 
any one of a dozen different items—you 
know what they are—where those fac- 
tories have shut down or are going to 
shut down in the near future because of 
what has happened under existing law 
with respect to tariff cuts. They are 
afraid of what may happen in the im- 
mediate future in further cuts which 
they anticipate in the tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, those industries—and 
you know what they are in your own 
congressional district—have come to you 
repeatedly in past years and have said, 
“We need relief.“ And what have you 
told them? You have told them to go to 
the Tariff Commission and, in accord- 
ance with the law of the United States, 
under the escape-clause provision—per- 
haps you said a clause for which I voted 
to protect you, my own neighbors in 
my own congressional district! to go to 
the Tariff Commission and make out a 
case and prove that the injury which 
caused them to shut their plant down 
was due to tariff cuts, and they would 
get relief. 

And those people have been coming 
in here, unless there were some who 
realized that perhaps no good would 
come by their coming here, for the deci- 
sion reached by the Tariff Commission 
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would be overruled by the action of the 
President. 

Yet, acting in good faith, you advised 
them to come, and they have come to 
Washington and they have made out 
their cases. They have hired attorneys, 
which has meant $5,000, $10,000, $15,000, 
$20,000 of expense or more, to present 
their cases to the Tariff Commission. 
They did the very best they could. 

They make out a case and they 
persuade the Tariff Commission—yes, 
unanimously—that the Tariff Act, by 
reason of changes in reciprocal trade 
agreements, has caused them injury or 
threatens to put them out of business. 
The Tariff Commission makes a recom- 
mendation that assistance be given to 
that industry, and then—and this is the 
unjust part of this escape clause—some 
competitor of that man, some importer, 
some man who makes his money by 
bringing goods in from abroad, goes 
around to some other agency, perhaps 
to the Department of Commerce, or in 
some way or other he gets word to the 
President of facts which were not in 
front of the Tariff Commission and 
which may be compelling and effective 
and true and should have been and 
would have been grounds for the Tariff 
Commission to make a different decision. 
But he brings them in, and the President, 
acting properly at that time, overrules 
the Tariff Commission’s findings. Then 
the situation is that the constituent of 
the Member of Congress, having been 
told that he would have a fair hearing 
here in Washington, has not had a fair 
hearing, because he has had no oppor- 
tunity whatever to reply to the word 
that came in by the back door, if you 
please; that word that never went to 
the Tariff Commission, that word which 
influenced the President to overrule the 
Tariff Commission. 

We are undertaking to correct that. 
We are undertaking in this motion to 
recommit to provide that when your 
neighbor comes to Washington to appeal 
to the Tariff Commission for relief from 
unjust and unreasonable cuts in the 
tariff which are threatening his exist- 
ence—we are saying to him, “You are 
going to get a fair hearing in Wash- 
ington. No longer will there be a back- 
door approach by your competitor, be- 
cause the Tariff Commission will be the 
sole source of the information upon 
which the decision whether to help you or 
not will rest, unless it is a national secu- 
rity matter. And then every one of us 
bows to the decision of the President, 
if he is willing to state that irrespective 
of the finding of the Tariff Commission, 
the Nation's security requires some action 
other than that recommended.” 

That is all we are doing in this. Oh, 
there will be those who will rise and point 
out a lot of technicalities and allege that 
we are doing things that we think we 
are not doing. But, my friends, if you 
want to be able to stand up and tell any 
of your constituents that you have done 
the least little thing, one minor thing, 
anything, if you please, to help him, to 
help that unemployed worker, to help 
the man who complains about the im- 
ports of any product, whatever it may be. 
If you want to provide him with the proof 
that you have tried to help him, you 
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have got to vote for this recommittal 
motion. If you do not, you are telling him 
in effect, “We want you to continue un- 
der the same method of partial relief that 
has been followed up to date, a method 
by which your opponent can come in 
through the back door and make argu- 
ments which he should have presented 
to the Tariff Commission.” 

That is what we are up against. I urge 
respectfully that those who want to do 
right by their friends and neighbors back 
home support this motion. 

I was on the Randall Commission. I 
did not agree with their findings. While 
I have the chance, I should like to point 
to one suggestion they made with which 
Iam not in complete disagreement. That 
is, that the escape clause and the peril- 
point provision—and it is printed here 
in heavy ink in their book of recom- 
mendation—should be retained. How- 
ever, the statute should be amended ex- 
pressly to spell out the fact that the 
President is authorized to disregard find- 
ings under those provisions whenever he 
finds that the national interest of the 
United States requires it; a reeommenda- 
tion, if you please, that we spell out the 
limits of the authority within which the 
President should be able to disregard the 
findings of the Tariff Commission. They 
use the words “national interest” in this, 
and I say that “national security,” the 
words used in the recommittal motion 
to be offered by the gentleman from New 
York IMr. REED], are likewise words 
which include the national interest of 
the United States. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I wish 
to commend the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for so ably pre- 
senting our cause here today. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. KEARNS. Could the distin- 
guished gentleman tell us this: Can we 
tell our constituents and our industries 
and the men who work in the plants that 
they can have the utmost faith in this 
Commission and the President, that when 
an industry is threatened in the United 
States of America they are going to have 
protection? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. The 
President of the United States names 
the members of the Commission. All the 
witnesses will then come in before the 
Tariff Commission. Those who presently 
go around to the back door, who do not 
even go to the Tariff Commission, when 
they know they are going to be bound by 
the findings of the Tariff Commission 
will present their evidence direct to the 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. KEARNS. I commend the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 
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Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. What 
benefit would this amendment have for 
the coal industry? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman for bringing that 
matter to my attention. It is a very 
vital matter. 

In the law, where authority is pro- 
vided to the Tariff Commission to act 
under the escape clause, the Tariff Com- 
mission is permitted to make recommen- 
dations as to the kind of remedy it 
thinks should be given and which, if 
given, would give relief to the complain- 
ant or the applicant. 

Assume that the coal industry makes 
a case before the Tariff Commission so 
that the Tariff Commission wants to 
help. Then it has the authority to say, 
“We direct that a quota be imposed upon 
the importation of that produet“ 
namely, residual oil, which is in the gen- 
tleman’s mind—“which is causing the 
injury to the coal industry.” 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. It is 
my impression that the Tariff Commis- 
sion has taken the position heretofore 
that the complaint of the coal industry 
should not be given attention because 
there is no importation of coal to com- 
pete with our own coal, and that oil is 
another product. i 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. It is 
true it is another product, but it is com- 
petitive, and the law permits the com- 
petitive phase to come into the matter. 
I am sure that given the finding of facts 
by the Tariff Commission, namely, the 
injury to the coal industry as the re- 
sult of the importation of residual oil, 
the Tariff Commission could recommend 
the imposition of a quota. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Does 
the gentleman think it would, under the 
amendment? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
certainly would urge it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Is it not 
true that a vote to recommit would in 
effect be a tightening up of the proce- 
dures under this law, while a vote against 
the bill itself would not in any way af- 
fect the treaties that are already in ex- 
istence? In fact, they go on into per- 
petuity. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. The 
reciprocal trade agreements already in 
effect remain in effect irrespective of 
what we do here today. Should we ap- 
prove the recommittal motion, we 
would be writing into the law a pro- 
vision which would apply to the tariff 
cuts already made under existing trade 
agreements. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
inquire whether the gentleman from 
New York has any further requests for 
time? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MILLS] to close debate on 
the pending bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I find 
myself today on the side of some very 
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illustrious people in support of the bill, 
H. R. 1, introduced by my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Cooper], to carry out the trade 
program recommended to the Congress 
by President Eisenhower. I find on the 
floor the Speaker of the House and the 
former Speaker of the House in support 
of the program, and I always welcome 
an opportunity when I can side with 
those two gentlemen when they are 
joined together in any undertaking. I 
think it is worthy of consideration by 
any Member of the House that these two 
very outstanding Americans who have 
served so long and so eminently in the 
House of Representatives are joined to- 
gether on this important issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitated to trespass 
upon the time of the House, but after 
over 3 weeks of hearings in the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means on the bill, I 
came to certain very definite conclusions 
and impressions about what we ought to 
do in this very trying time, and I wish 
my colleagues would permit me the 
opportunity of taking just enough time 
to give you some of those impressions. 

These hearings, it is universally agreed, 
offered the committee an opportunity to 
learn fully the views of both the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of the legis- 
lation. As my colleagues on the com- 
mittee know, I devoted a considerable 
amount of time to hearing the testimony 
offered and I made every ef-ort to under- 
stand and appreciate the views of those 
who appeared before us. I feel that the 
time was well spent and that the com- 
mittee and this Congress have benefited 
from this review; that in a truly con- 
structive sense, it has made a contribu- 
tion to the legislative process. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
listen to 3 weeks of testimony on a piece 
of pending legislation that is of such 
considerable importance to the welfare 
of the Nation, without coming away 
with some fairly vivid impressions. I 
should like to share with you the major 
impressions that I have gained and that 
have led me to the conclusion that pas- 
sage of H. R. 1 without amendment is 
essential to the national interest. 

The importance of this legislation to 
the national interest was evidenced by 
the weight of testimony in support of 
the bill on the part not only of the 
Cabinet officers of the administration, 
but also of the major public and civic 
organizations representing every sector 
of the economy. There was universal 
recognition that an expansion of foreign 
trade has been good and will continue 
to be good for employment and produc- 
tion, for the consumer and the taxpayer, 
and for our international relations. And 
this was not denied by most of the wit- 
nesses on the other side. They usually 
agreed that an expansion of trade was 
good for the country—provided their 
own industry was protected. 

The wide geographic representations 
in support of the bill gave evidence that 
these gains have been spaced across the 
economy, to the advantage of every 
State and county. The pervasive nature 
of the effect of foreign trade on our 
economy was illustrated by the informa- 
tion we received on the relationship of 
foreign trade to other component parts 
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of our gross national product. With a 
gross national product of about $360 
billion in 1953, exports of merchandise 
alone accounted for 4.3 percent of the 
total and exports of merchandise and 
services for 5.8 percent. Now 5.8 per- 
cent may not by itself bulk very large. 
But compared with the other expendi- 
ture items that go to make up the gross 
national product and which, therefore, 
sustain employment and account for our 
high standard of living, this 5.8 percent 
is important indeed. 

We think of cash receipts from farm- 
ing as being crucial and they are; yet 
this element accounted for 8.6 percent. 
Residential nonfarm construction is 
often regarded as a bellweather of our 
economy, yet its percentage share was 
3.3 percent, less than the 5.8 percent 
accounted for by exports. Business pur- 
chases of capital equipment, another im- 
portant and dynamic contributor to the 
gross national product, made up 6.7 
percent. Should there be any proposal 
to restrict or hamper the growth and 
development of any of these sectors of 
the American economy, the hue and cry 
raised would be very vigorous indeed, 
and rightly so. Yet to endanger our ex- 
ports is viewed in certain quarters as 
not dangerous at all. We are not talking 
about something infinitesimal. 

Five and eight-tenths percent of a 
gross national product of $360 billion is 
$20 billion and with a total employment 
of 65 million, we can conclude that close 
to four million jobs depend on this ex- 
port trade. In some instances, for indi- 
vidual firms and enterprises, export 
trade is far more important than the 
average of 5.8 percent. One-third of our 
exports were accounted for by products 
which rely upon foreign markets for 
more than 25 percent of their sales. 
Agricultural products are important of 
course. For example, in the crop year 
1952-53 which was a year of low exports, 
we exported one-fourth of our wheat and 
one-fifth of our cotton, and over one- 
fifth of our tobacco. But exvort sales 
are no less important for the industrial 
sector of the economy. We do not often 
hear, for example, that 6 percent of our 
cotton textile production is sold abroad 
as against imports equal to one-half of 
1 percent of production. Exports of 
synthetic fabrics are 7.1 percent of total 
production, while imports were only 
one-fifth of 1 percent. Actually, 70 
percent of our total exports consist of 
manufactured goods, produced with 
highly paid American labor and with 
American capital and know-how. 

This fact alone bears examination. 
How can we continue to sell abroad $20 
billion worth of goods and services in 
competition with lower wages abroad? 
How is it that foreigners are so anxious 
to buy our goods that they have not as 
yet been able to earn all the dollars that 
they want in order to satisfy this de- 
mand for our products. The answer 
came out sharp and clear. It is because 
of our greater productivity, our ingenuity 
and the wealth of our resources. These 
have contributed to the amazing growth 
of our economy over the past 20 years, 
just as they have contributed to the ex- 
pansion and increased competitiveness 
of our exports. It was surprising to me 
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to learn, as I sat and listened to the 
testimony of the opponents of this bill, 
that almost all the industries that ap- 
peared in opposition to H. R. 1 had par- 
ticipated in this growth. Not only that, 
but many of them had a sizable stake in 
exports; certainly in my judgment more 
of a stake in exports than they had rea- 
son to fear imports. The chemical in- 
dustry was well represented in opposi- 
tion to the bill, yet its total sales have 
grown by 10 percent a year until they 
reached $20 billion in 1954, It exported 
$900 million of its products, while im- 
ports of chemicals were less than one- 
third as much. And not more than a 
fraction of these imports could be re- 
garded as competitive with domestic pro- 
duction. The cotton textile industry ex- 
ports 6 percent of its production, above 
the national average, and exports are 10 
times the amount of imports. We were 
told by representatives of the industry 
that our domestic textile mills are the 
most efficient in the world and many of 
their products can compete anywhere 
and the record proves it. 

Our coal producers have not partici- 
pated in the growth of the economy in 
recent years. Since 1947, the peak year 
of bituminous coal production, demand 
fell off by 155 million tons, of which ex- 
port demand fell by 35 million tons. Yet 
the coal industry still sold abroad in 
1953, 34 million tons of coal and we were 
told by representatives of that industry 
that American coal can outsell European 
coal in the European market, if only 
Europeans could earn enough dollars. 

The committee heard about a dozen 
representatives of the domestic petro- 
leum-producing industry. They opposed 
H. R. 1 and urged the committee to im- 
pose a quota on crude-oil imports. Yet 
this is an industry which has increased 
its production from $1.3 billion in 1939 to 
$6.4 billion in 1953. Their proposal would 
drastically reduce oil imports from the 
Middle East and Indonesia and create 
the gravest of problems in our relations 
with those areas. 

And then the committee heard some 
representatives of the electrical equip- 
ment industry express their concern 
about foreign competition in the field of 
United States Government purchases of 
heavy electrical equipment for power- 
plants. This industry produced in 1954 
$17 billion, exported in 1953 $800 million, 
while imports were $35 million. In 
heavy electrical equipment, imports 
amounted to 2 percent of United States 
production. The most important recent 
Government contracts for this type of 
equipment have been awarded to United 
States manufacturers by virtue of their 
low bids. This demonstrates to me, 
taken in the light of their export figures, 
that they are perfectly able to compete 
with foreign manufacturers if they have 
to, but if they can avoid it by opposing 
this bill they will be happy to do so. 

We also heard from the photographic 
industry. One gentleman, president of a 
very successful firm, stated he was pre- 
pared to accept competition from any 
quarter because he felt it was in the na- 
tional interest. Another gentleman, 
president of another firm, stated that 
he feared the effects of future competi- 
tion, yet his firm has had perhaps the 
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most phenomenal expansion in sales and 
assets in the last 10 years in the entire 
industry. 

By what distortions of economic logic, 
we may ask, do the representatives of 
these great and dynamic industries arrive 
at their opposition to H. R. 1? How can 
they reconcile their opposition to im- 
ports with their own important economic 
interest in continued and expanded ex- 
ports abroad? We can fairly conclude 
that this defies reason. This is nothing 
but fear. Time and time again we 
learned, through inquiry, that it was not 
the present which troubled them but it 
was only the future they feared. Andin 
many cases, it was this same fear that 
prompted their opposition to the trade- 
agreements program throughout its long 
and successful history. 

Can we assume that these people are 
better prophets today than they have 
been over the past 20 years? Can we 
afford to make legislation of such im- 
portance to the Nation on the basis of 
the unreasoned timidity of a few? Can 
we safely undercut and circumscribe this 
modest bill by making exceptions for 
each and every commodity that alleges 
fear of future injury? 

We cannot. We dare not do that if 
we seek to serve the interest of the Na- 
tion. And I would add that neither 
would it be serving the real interest of 
those who oppose the legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I resent as an affront 
to commonsense the proposition that 
imports are bad. Aside from the fact 
that the simple arithmetic of foreign 
trade tells us that we cannot export if 
we do not import, we must recognize 
that imports themselves are employment 
creating and add to our standard of liv- 
ing. The bulk of our imports, I should 
say 80 percent, enter this country in raw 
or semifinished form. A large part of 
their final value is added by American 
industry here at home. This sustains 
production and employment and results 
in a flow of cheaper goods to the con- 
sumer. 

What we are concerned with in this 
legislation are the imports that now en- 
ter the United States over the duty. Out 
of a total of merchandise imports of $11 
billion in 1953, there were almost $5 bil- 
lion of dutiable imports. We are con- 
cerned with $5 billion of imports com- 
pared to a gross national product of 
$360 billion. For these imports, it is 
proposed in H. R. 1 that the authority 
be given to reduce duties by 15 percent 
over a 3-year period, that duties be re- 
duced by a maximum of 50 percent where 
there are no imports or imports are 
negligible, and that those duties which 
exceed 50 percent ad valorem can be re- 
duced to 50 percent ad valorem. This is 
very modest authority. 

Compared to the authority of the 1945 
act which permitted a maximum reduc- 
tion of duties by 50 percent, H. R. 1 is 
indeed moderate. In the case of about 
one-third of all dutiable imports, the 50- 
percent authority has been exhausted. 
In the case of another one-third, it has 
not been used at all. For the remain- 
ing third, something less than the full 
50-percent authority has been used. 
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In this last case, the authority that 
remains under the 1945 act exceeds in 
many instances that contained in H. R. 
1. We can conclude, therefore, that if 
the maximum authority contained in 
H. R. 1 were used, it would represent an 
increase in authority to reduce tariffs, 
as compared with the present authority, 
for perhaps only one-half of all dutiable 
imports. 

By giving up the authority of the pres- 
ent act for H. R. 1, we are substituting, 
in effect, the ability to make selective re- 
ductions in duties on commodities which 
can bear these reductions. Moreover, 
we are providing that these reductions 
take place gradually over a period of 
3 years. Retained also in the bill are the 
peril-point and the escape-clause provi- 
sions which, before the fact of a tariff re- 
duction, as well as after, afford a re- 
straint on the extent of that reduction. 
We must conclude that, by any test, this 
is minimum legislation which would 
mark modest progress along a well-tread 
path. 

The fact that this bill contains ade- 
quate safeguards needs emphasis. I have 
given this matter much thought. I am 
convinced that the peril-point and the 
escape-clause provisions of law are ade- 
quate as they now stand. We have in 
operation today machinery to implement 
both these provisions; machinery which 
provides an opportunity for the careful 
review of all issues and the interests of 
all parties. In the crucial area of safe- 
guarding our defense-essential indus- 
tries, I am satisfied that the so-called 
Symington amendment to the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1954 ex- 
presses clearly the intent of the Congress 
in this vital area. We must recognize 
that the responsibility for administering 
our national defense programs resides in 
the Executive, and that, accordingly, the 
national defense aspects of our foreign- 
trade policy will be given due considera- 
tion. We certainly have no reason to 
assume that this has not been the case 
in the past or that it will not be the case 
in the future. 

But there is a larger and broader prob- 
lem of national security bound up in the 
passage of H. R. 1. That is the contribu- 
tion that can be made to the growing 
strength and solidarity of the free-world 
community. Not the least important of 
the considerations that fall under this 
heading is the need for expanded trade 
within the free world as an alternative 
to the expansion of trade with the Soviet 
bloc. Passage of H. R. 1 would serve an 
essential need, therefore, of our foreign 
policy. 

By failing to enact this legislation or 
by seeking to amend it we would be run- 
ning the risk of undercutting our bi- 
partisan foreign policy. This is the real 
issue of national security involved in this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, we have made in the 
postwar period a substantial investment 
in the economic strength and military 
security of the free world. The $32 bil- 
lion of economic aid alone that we have 
given our friends and allies has been 
described by Sir Winston Churchill as 
“the most unsordid act in human his- 
tory.” We can begin to secure, for our 
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benefit, the good returns on that invest- 
ment by enacting the legislation that is 
now before us. 

Mr. Chairman, a fair question is—has 
anyone proved a case against enactment 
of this bill? The record will indicate 
that none has, 

During the hearings I heard testimony 
from some of the great industries of the 
country talking about what would hap- 
pen to them under this program, For 12 
years, my friends, I have heard the same 
argument time and time again by the 
opponents of the bill. All of those indus- 
tries, without exception, have enjoyed a 
growth under this program, almost with- 
out exception. They have all enjoyed a 
part of this export trade. 

I heard the textile people say, We are 
fearful of what will happen in the future 
to the textile industry.” I heard them 
say it 12 years ago. I heard the chemical 
industry, which is enjoying a ratio of 
3 to 1, exports as against imports, say 
to the committee, We are fearful of 
what will happen in the future.” I heard 
them make the same statements 12 years 
ago. Yes. We heard the oil people talk 
about what is happening to them, an 
industry that has grown from $1,500,000- 
000 in 1939 to in excess of $6 billion in 
1954. During all these years we have 
all heard that over and over again. Then 
we heard the coal people tell us, “If you 
will put a quota on the importation of 
residual oil, and deprive the people on 
the Atlantic Coast of enough residual oil 
to permit us to produce 11 million more 
tons of coal, it will go a long way toward 
a solution of the problems which we 
have.” 

I ask my friends from the coal indus- 
try who have seen, as I have already 
pointed out, the consumption of coal 
drop since 1947 by 155 million tons, 35 
million of it in losses on exports, if that 
is all they have to hold out as a ray of 
hope to the people involved in this great 
industry. It is not all the hope that I 
have in mind for them. The great thing 
that the coal industry wants today to 
restore itself is an increase in exportation 
of coal. That is what you need. Are you 
going to get it by opposing this legisla- 
tion? Are you going to get it in this 
amendment that will be offered in a 
motion to recommit? I have been told 
that the coal industry has not found a 
way to go to the Tariff Commission to 
make a case under the escape clause. I 
have been told that by people in the coal 
industry. The only thing you could put 
in this bill that would have done one 
scintilla of good, if even that, would have 
been an import quota on residual oil, and 
that is not in the motion to recommit 
with instructions that will be made by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Reep]. What would have happened to 
the oil industry, according to your own 
statement? Nothing but a quota on the 
importation of crude oil, but there is 
nothing in the amendment that will be 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
that would permit the imposition of 
quotas. The Department of Defense has 
always said that the importation of 
crude oil is necessary in the national 
interest. 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Is it 
not true that the Tariff Commission 
could have recommended a quota on the 
importation of oil, if it saw fit to do so? 

Mr. MILLS. Exactly. But you say in 
your motion that the President does not 
have to follow the Tariff Commission 
when the national security is involved. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania.’ You 
spoke about crude oil. 

Mr. MILLS. I was talking about 
both. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Crude 
oil is dumped on the eastern shores—— 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman means 
residual oil? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
mean residual oil. 

Mr. MILLS. I have spoken of resid- 
ual oil. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. Certainly the gentleman 
knows that in our defense it is necessary 
to maintain the production that we now 
have and build up tremendous reserves 
so that in event we did get into an 
emergency as we are now, we would 
have a reserve. You are permitting the 
importation of 1,200,000 barrels a day 
and killing the incentive of the inde- 
pendent producers to go out and find 
new reserves of oil, so that if we get 
into an emergency where we are cut off 
from South America and Iran, where 
would we get the oil to fight a war? 

Mr. MILLS. I understand the gen- 
tleman's position. 

Friends of mine in the oil industry 
have all in the last several years assured 
me that our reserves of oil in the United 
States have grown, that they are not 
declining, 

Let me get down to a specific discus- 
sion of this question in our committee 
if I may. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, I think, left the impression, or 
tried to, with the membership of the 
House that the President himself was 
not opposed to this motion to recommit 
today. I ask my friend the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, the minority lead- 
er, this question: If in his knowledge 
the President of the United States is for 
or against this motion to recommit? 
Would the gentleman answer my ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MARTIN. The letter stated that 
the President is in favor of H. R. 1 as it 
came out of the committee. I have no 
direct knowledge as far as the motion to 
recommit is concerned, but from all the 
information I get, he is opposed to the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts read a letter dated yes- 
terday. 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

Mr, MILLS. That was before the de- 
bate reflected that there was a specific 
motion to recommit and the President 
could not have known of it at the time 
he dictated the letter. 
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Mr. MARTIN. I think in all honesty 
to the Members of the House it can 
safely be said that he is opposed to the 
motion. 

Mr. MILLS. I think the gentleman 
is entitled to speak for the President on 
any matter, and I take his view that the 
President is opposed to it. 

Let us look now briefly at the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, because he did not believe it was 
a mistake to give a former President of 
the United States discretion in remov- 
ing these concessions under the escape 
clause provision. He voted for such at 
the time it was offered here, he voted 
to allow a Democratic President, mind 
you, to have discretion. Whether or not 
he would follow the recommendation of 
the President of the United States, the 
gentleman voted for it. Today the gen- 
tleman says that I cannot—and if I 
misquote the substance of the gentle- 
man’s statement I apologize—the gen- 
tleman in effect said today: “I cannot 
bring myself to believe that it is safe 
to turn over to the President of the 
United States responsibility for decid- 
ing whether or not the concession in 
a trade agreement shall remain in effect 
or be removed; I want that responsi- 
bility turned over completely to some 
commissioners who are not elected by 
the people of the United States. I want 
to turn it over to some people who are 
appointed to office.” 

I daresay that there is not a Member 
of the House who can get on his feet 
today and give the name and let alone 
the background of the 6 members of 
the Tariff Commission, or even 3 or 4 of 
them, who are now serving. What is 
so sacrosanct about the Tariff Commis- 
sion as compared to the man who occu- 
pies the highest position not only in the 
land but the highest responsible office 
within the gift of man in the world to- 
day? I certainly do not mean to imply 
that we do not have capable men on 
the Commission. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman. Have I misquoted his position? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
hope everyone will listen exceedingly 
carefully as to what I said a bit ago. 
I said that there was a back-door ap- 
proach, namely, that complainants 
would not go and testify before the Com- 
mission but would go to other depart- 
ments of government and get their case 
in where the complainant had no op- 
portunity to object or to repeat their 
statement. 

I say that every one of those words 
was used. This amendment was 
brought to our attention and was made 
py the gentleman who now objects to 
it. 

Mr. MILLS. Wait a minute. Now, 
the gentleman knows I did propose an 
amendment in committee; and the im- 
pression has been spread around over 
the House that my amendment was the 
same as now being proposed by Mr. 
Reep, I will read my amendment so 
everybody can hear. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. The 
amendment to which reference has been 
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made was considered in the committee 
and the vote was 12 to 12. 

Mr. MILLS. I will read it if he has 
not a copy and ask if it is in any respect 
like that in the motion of the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I was 
referring to the gentleman’s argument. 
I did not use the words that were read 
out. 

Mr. MILLS. Let me read the amend- 
ment. There has been some doubt ex- 
pressed about it. This is the sum and 
substance of it: 

The findings and conclusions of a majority 
of the Commission respecting injury shall 
be given the fullest consideration by the 
President in making his determination. 


What are you doing in your motion? 
You are telling the President that his 
judgment shall not prevail, you are tell- 
ing the President only at a time when 
the national security is involved you will 
rely upon his judgment. Any other time 
it has got to be that of the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mason] let the cat out of the bag. He 
said that you could trust the President 
of the United States in military affairs. 
Is that the prevailing thought behind 
this motion? I hope it is not. I have 
greater confidence in any man who oc- 
cupies the White House than to say that 
in some things I will trust him but in 
other things I prefer to trust somebody 
I may not even know, whose background 
and qualifications I may know nothing 
about. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, we will make a 
grievous mistake. We do not just affect 
this program as it relates to the future 
if we adopt this motion to recommit. 
What the gentleman from New York is 
doing by his motion is to strike the heart 
and the core out of everything that has 
been accomplished under present agree- 
ments. I say to you advisedly that I 
would much prefer to have no extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
at all than to give the authority which 
they propose in this motion to recommit 
to hit at everything that has been done 
to now. This would undo our present 
agreements. Do not be misled, those of 
you who have come into the Congress for 
the first time, this is not a new fight. 
These fears are not newly expressed, 
Let me leave this thought with you, 
whether or not you want to look to the 
fears of something that might happen 
or do you want to look to the fears of 
doing some irreparable injury to our na- 
tional interest itself at a time when the 
President has said he can cut down on 
some phases of our Armed Forces be- 
cause we intend to emphasize the eco- 
nomic aspects of this fight in the cold 
war. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. What 
would the gentleman do to help the un- 
employed or the industries which are 
suffering back in his own State? What 
will he tell them? 

Mr. MILLS. I hope the gentleman is 
not going to take a position that you can 
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help somebody who is unemployed by 
making somebody else unemployed 
through the elimination of the oppor- 
tunity of exporting the surplus products 
that come from the farms and the fac- 
tories of the United States, and I call 
your attention to the fact that 70 per- 
cent of all that was exported in 1954 
came from our factories. It did not all 
come from the farms. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. Under the rule the bill is con- 
sidered as having been read for amend- 
ment. No amendments are in order to 
the bill except amendments offered by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to announce that there will be no 
committee amendments other than 
those appearing in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 7, after the word “Provided”, 
strike out the balance of the line down to 
and including the word “paragraph” in line 
8 and insert “That.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 11, insert “Provided further, 
That the enactment of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1955 shall not be 
construed to determine or indicate the ap- 
proval or disapproval by the Congress of 
organizational provisions of any foreign 
trade agreement entered into under this 
section.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 20, strike out “not being” and 
insert “normally not.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 21, strike out the word “being” 
and insert: “normally.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 24, after the period insert 
“This clause shall not apply with respect to 
any article unless it is identified in the list 
required by section 3 (a) of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, as amended 
(19 U. S. C., sec. 1360 (a)), for possible con- 
sideration as an article which is normally 
not imported into the United States or is 
normally imported into the United States 
in negligible quantities.” 


The committee amendment was agreed. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 8, line 23, strike out the word 
“may” and insert “shall, as soon as practi- 
cable.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, line 3, after the word “intention”, 
insert “to negotiate.” 


eee committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, strike out all of line 25 down to 
and including all of line 7 on page 13. 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 1) to extend the authority of the 
President to enter into trade agreements 
under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 142, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. REED of New York. I am, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. REED of New York moves to recommit 
the bill H. R. 1 to the Committee on Ways 
and Means with instructions to report the 
same back to the House forthwith with the 
following amendments: 

Page 11, line 21, after “Sec. 4.“, insert 
„(a).“ 


Page 11, after line 24, insert: 

“(b) The second sentence of subsection 
(c) of section 7 of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951, as amended (19 U. S. C., 
sec. 1864 (c)), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: ‘If, as a result of investigations 
and hearings, a majority of the commis- 
sioners voting find that a product on which 
a concession has been granted is (as a re- 
sult, in whole or in part, of the duty or other 
customs treatment reflecting such conces- 
sion) being imported in such increased 
quantities (either actual or relative) as to 
cause or threaten serious injury to the do- 
mestic industry producing like or competi- 
tive products, such finding shall be final and 
conclusive and the President shall take ac- 
tion to prevent or remedy such injury unless 
he determines that the national security 
requires that no such action be taken. If 
the President does not, within 60 days, take 
the action referred to in the first sentence 
of this subsection, he shall immediately sub- 
mit a report to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House and to the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate stating why he 
has not made such adjustments or modifica- 
tions, or imposed such quotas'.“ 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 199, nays 206, not voting 30, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 11] 


YEAS—199 
Abbitt Engle O'Brien, N. Y. 
Adair Fenton O'Hara, Minn. 
Alexander Fernandez O’Konski 
Alger Fino Osmers 
Allen, Calif. Fisher Patterson 
Andersen, Fjare Perkins 
H. Carl Flood Pfost 
Andresen, Flynt Philbin 
August H. Philli 
Andrews Forand Pilcher 
Ashmore Forrester Poft 
Aspinall Gavin Prou’ 
Auchincloss Gentry Quigley 
Bailey Granahan Ray 
Baker Gray Reece, Tenn. 
Barden Green, Pa. Reed, 
Barrett Gross Reed, N. Y. 
Bates Gubser Rees, Kans, 
Baumhart winn Rhodes, Ariz. 
Beamer Hale Richards 
Becker Haley Riehlman 
Belcher Hand Rivers 
Bell Harvey Robeson, Va. 
Bennett, Mich. Hays, Ohio Rogers, Colo 
e: Henderson Rogers, Mass. 
Betts Hiestand Rogers, Tex. 
Blitch Hill Rutherford 
Boland Hoffman, III. Sadlak 
Bosch Horan Saylor 
Bow Hosmer Schenck 
Bray Hyde Scherer 
Brown, Ga James Scrivner 
Brown, Ohio Jarman Scudder 
Budge Jenkins Seely-Brown 
Burdick Jennings Selden 
Burnside Jensen Shuford 
Bush Johansen Sieminski 
Byrd Jonas Sikes 
Byrne, Pa. Jones, N. C Simpson, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. Kearney Smith, Kans. 
Canfield Kearns 
Carlyle ee Taber 
Carnahan Kelley, Pa. Taylor 
Carrigg Kilday Teague, Tex 
Cederberg Knox Thompson, La. 
Chenoweth Laird Thompson, 
Chudoff Landrum ch. 
Colmer Lane Thomson, Wyo. 
Coon Lanham Tollefson 
Corbett Latham ‘Tuck 
Cretella Lipscomb Tumulty 
Curtis, Mass. McConnell Utt 
Curtis, Mo. McCulicch Van Pelt 
Davis, Ga. McDonough Van Zandt 
Davis, 2 McIntire Vursell 
Dawson, Utah McVey Walter 
Devereux Macdonald Wickersham 
Dies Mack, Wash. Widnall 
Dixon n Wigglesworth 
Dodd Meader illiams, 
Dolliver Merrow Williams, N. Y. 
Dondero Metcalf Willis 
Donohue Miller, N. Y. Wilson, Calif. 
Dorn, S. C. Mollohan Withrow 
Dowdy Morgan Wolverton 
Durham Mumma Wright 
Edmondson Nelson 
Ellsworth Nicholson 
NAYS—206 
Abernethy Burleson Evins 
Addonizio Cannon Fallon 
Celler Fascell 
Allen, II Chase Feighan 
uso Chatham Fine 
Arends Chelf Ford 
Ashley Chiperfield Fountain 
Avery Christopher Frazier 
Ayres Church Frelinghuysen 
Baldwin Clark Friedel 
Bass, N. H. Cooley Fulton 
Bass, Tenn. Cooper Gamble 
Bennett, Fla. Coudert Garmatz 
Blatnik Cramer Gary 
Crumpacker Gathings 
Bolling Cunningham Gordon 
Boiton, Dague Grant 
Frances P, Davidson Green, Oreg. 
Bonner Deane Gregory 
Bowler Delaney Griffiths 
Boykin Denton Hagen 
Boyle Derounian Halleck 
Brooks, La. Dingell Harden 
Brooks, Tex, Dollinger Hardy 
Brownson Donovan Harris 
Broyhill Dorn, N. Y. Harrison, Nebr. 
Buchanan Doyle Harrison, Va. 
Buckley Elliott Hays, Ark. 
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Hayworth Madden Robsion, Ky. Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, on that Wickersham Williams, N. J. Yates 
Herlong Magnuson Rodino I demand the yeas and nays Widnall Willis Younger 
Heselton Mahon Rogers, Fla, 3 Wier Wilson, Ind. Zablocki 
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Murray, III Thomas Allen, III. Fino Miller, Md. Beamer Henderson Reed. III 
Kean Murray, Tenn. Thompson, N. J. Anfuso Ford Miller, Nebr. Bennett, Mich. Jenkins Reed, N. Y. 
Keating Natcher Thompson, Tex. Arends Forrester Mills Berry Jensen Rogers, Mass, 
Kelly, N. Y. Norblad Thornberry Ashley Fountain Minshall Betts Johansen Saylor 
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Kilburn O'Brien, II. Udall Auchincloss Frelinghuysen Morrison Bow Jones, N. O. Scherer 
Kilgore O. Hara, II Vanik Avery Friedel ‘Oss Bray Kearney Scrivner 
King, Calif. O'Neill Velde Ayres Fulton Moulder Brown, Ohio Kearns Scudder 
King, Pa. Ostertag Vinson Baker Gamble Multer Budge ee Seely-Brown 
Kirwan Passman Vorys Baldwin Garmatz Mumma Burnside Kelley, Pa Sieminski 
Klein Patman Wainright Barden Gary Murray, Dl B Kilday Simpson, Pa. 
Knutson Pelly Watts Barrett Gathings Murray, Tenn. Byrd Knox Smith, Kans, 
Krueger Pillion Weaver Bass, N. H Gordon Natcher Canfield Laird Staggers 
Lankford Poage Westland Bass, Tenn. Granahan Norblad Carrigg Lane Taber 
LeCompte Polk Wharton Bates Grant Norrell Cederberg Lan Taylor 
Powell Whitten Becker Green, Oreg. O'Brien, II. n McCulloch Thompson, 
Long Preston Wier Belcher Green, Pa, O'Hara, Nl. Cretella McIntire ch. 
Lovre Price Wiliams, N. J. Bell Gregory O'Neill Davis, Ga McMillan Tollefson 
McCarthy Priest Wilson, Ind. Bennett, Fla. Griffiths Ostertag Davis, Wis. Macdonald Tumulty 
MeCormack Rabaut Winstead Blatnik Gubser Dawson, Utah Mack, Wash. Utt 
McDowell Rains Yates Blitch Hagen Patman Donohue Mason Van Pelt 
McMillan Reuss Younger Boggs Haley Pelly Dorn, S. C. Metcalf Van Zandt 
Machrowicz Rhodes, Pa. Zablockt Bolling Halleck Pfost Fenton Muler, N.Y. Vursell 
Mack, Roberts Zelenko Bolton, Harden Pilcher eee 8 Lat N. Y. 
Frances P. Hardy Pillion are organ tson, Calif, 
NOT VOTING—29 Bonner Poage Flood Nelson Withrow 
Bentley George Riley Bosch Harrison, Nebr. Polk Flynt Nicholson Wolverton 
Bolton, 3 ee Bowler ae Va. Powell Fogarty O'Brien, N. Y. 
Oliver P. ess Boykin Hays, Preston G 
Clevenger Hoffman, Mich. Siler Boyle Hayworth Price NOT VOTIN 29 
Cole Jackson Smith, Wis Brooks, La. Herlong Priest Bentley Hébert Riley 
Davis,Tenn. Johnson, Calif. Spence Brooks, Tex. Heselton Quigley Bolton, Hess Shelley 
Dawson, III. Judd Steed Brown, Ga. Hiestand Rabaut Oliver P. Hoffman, Mich. Short 
Dempsey Kluczynski Talle Brownson Hill Rains Clevenger Jackson Siler 
Diggs McGregor Wolcott Broyhill Hillings Rees, Kans. le Johnson, Calif. Smith, Wis. 
Eberharter Radwan Young Buchanan Hinshaw aoe 11 Davis EE 5 S pecos 
; Buckle Hoeven es, Ariz. wson, III. uczynsi tee 
So the motion to recommit was re- Be Hoffman, Ill, Rhodes, Pa. Dempsey McGregor Talle 
jected. Burleson Bonel B pa 5 B Walcott 
Byrne, Pa olmes e eorge wan oung 
The Clerk announced the following — Wis. Holt five eat sa 
pairs: Cannon Holtzman Roberts So the was passed. 
On this vote: Carlyle Hope Robeson, Va. The Clerk announced the following 
C; n Horan Robsion, Ky. pairs: 
Mr. Hess for, with Mr. Hébert against. Celler Hosmer 0 $ . 
Mr. Steed for, with Mr. Spence against. Chase e e Rogers, Colo. 1 h vote: WS 8 pa 
G for, with Mr. Shelle ainst. Chatham „Fla. ; rt for, with Mr. Hess against. 
. 8 Chelf Hyde Rogers, Tex. Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Short against. 
FFF Chenoweth Rara Rooney Mr. Prouty for, with Mr. Johnson of Call- 
Mr. Cole for, with Mr. Kluczynski against. Chiperfeld James Roosevelt 1 Se > s 
er rm: for against. 
S irainei F 00) ies Dare | ee 8 eee Mr. Jackson for, with Mr. Hoffman of 
Mr. Riley for, with Mr. Dawson of Ilinois Church 7 ee 
. Riley for, W. š s Clark Jones, Ala. Schwengel Mr. Dempsey for, with Mr. Riley against. 
against. Colmer Jones, Mo. Scott Mr. Kluczynski for, with Mr. Cole against. 
Mr. Hoffman of Michigan for, with Mr. Cooley Karsten Selden Mr. Da f 1111 
N wson o. nois for, with Mr. Oliver 
Diggs against. Gonpo 3 3 P. Bolton against. 
3 F Coudert Kelly, N. v, Sn Mr. Shelley for, with Mr. Siler against. 
le Cramer Keogh Sikes a 
Sl tariher notice: Crumpacker ‘Kilburn Simpson, I Until further notice: 
z Cunningham Kilgore Mr. Spence with Mr. Bentley. 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Siler. Curtis, Mass. King, Calif. Smith, Miss. Mr. Steed with Mr. Wolcott. 
Mr. Eberharter with Mr. Wolcott. Curtis, Mo. King, Pa. Smith, Va. Mr, Eberharter with Mr. McGregor. 
Deane Kewan ppnuger Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. G 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE, MR. VELDE, and Davidson Klein Sullivan 7 920 5 
Mr. HOLT changed their vote from “yea” Benne, Knutson Teague, Calif, The result of the vote was announced 
4 a: Delaney Krueger ‘Teague, Tex. 
to “nay. Denton Landrum Thomas as above recorded. 
Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 888 Lankford Thompson, ye A motion to reconsider was laid on 
er, by misunderstanding, when the name peyereux 33 Thomsen Leg. the table. 
of Mr. Priest was called, thinking it was iggs Lesinski Thomson, Wyo. 
my name I answered “yea.” His name Dingell Lipscomb Thorn GENERAL LEAVE TO REVISE AND 
was called on the second rolleall. There Bodd 2 ee EXTEND REMARKS 
is a possibility that my response was re- Bollinger Tecurtn Taali Ss 
sa - y 
corded after Mr. QuIGLEY’s, and I wish Dolliver McConnell Vanik Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
$ Dondero McCormack Velde unanimous consent that all Members 
just to call the attention of the Clerk to Donovan McDonough Vinson 8 
that possibility N. V. McDowell vo who spoke on the bill just passed may 
I voted “yea » Dowdy McVey Wainwright have permission to revise and extend 
$ Doyle Machrowicz alter their remarks. 
The result of the vote was announced Durham Mack, III. Watts The SPEAKER. Is th bjection to 
ere objection 
as above recorded, Edmondson Madden ‘Weaver th t of th tl f Ten- 
Elliott Magnuson Westland e request o e gentleman from Ten 
The SPEAKER. The question is on nessee? 
Ellsworth Mahon Wharton 
the passage of the bill. Engle Mailliara Whitten There was no objection. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may have 5 legislative 
days within which to extend their re- 
marks on the bill H. R. 1. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO TUESDAY 
NEXT AND LEGISLATIVE PRO- 
GRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet on Tuesday next. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I will not 
object, will the gentleman please inform 
the House as to the legislative program 
for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
happy to do so. 

Of course, there will be no session on 
Monday next if the unanimous-consent 
request is granted. 

On Tuesday, which is George Wash- 
ington’s birthday, the Farewell Address 
will be read, and there will be no legis- 
lative business on that day. 

On Wednesday, we will take up the 
bill, H. R. 3952, the cotton-acreage al- 
lotment bill, and H. R. 2581, a bill pro- 
viding for the construction of aeronau- 
tical research facilities. It is understood 
that if there is a rollcall in connection 
with either one of those bills, whether 
on recommittal, which I do not expect, 
or on the passage, such rollcall will go 
over until Thursday. The leadership 
has an agreement to that effect. 

On Thursday, we will take up the bill 
H. R. 4048, the Federal Voting Assistance 
Act of 1955, and there is the understand- 
ing that any rollcall, of course, will be 
had on Thursday. 

There are several committee investi- 
gations and resolutions which have been 
reported out of the Committee on Rules, 
which will be taken up not before 
Wednesday, and other resolutions may 
be reported between now and that time. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentle- 
man and withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I regret exceed- 
ingly having been so busily engaged 
here on the bill which has just been 
passed by the House that I have not had 
time to confer with the Speaker, or with 
the leadership, but I hope that consid- 
eration might be given sometime next 
week to the bill for the extension of 
certain existing excise, present corpo- 
rate tax rates in the event that action 
can be taken and it can be ready for 
consideration. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Of course with 
that notice, next week is so scheduled 
that the bill could be considered if it 
comes out of committee, but I want it 
distinctly understood that there will be 
no legislation before Wednesday and 
that if there is any rollcall in connection 


I will be very 
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with legislation that is considered on 
that day it will go over until Thursday. 

Mr. ARENDS. Then it is possible that 
the bill referred to by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] could he 
considered on Thursday or Friday of 
next week. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
object to that unless the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED] is consulted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman, 
of course, will recognize that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee is just giving me 
information. 

Mr. COOPER. I am just trying to 
give notice that something may possibly 
come along about taxes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is glad to get the 
information. There is nothing that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has an- 
nounced that will be inconsistent with 
the bills coming up next week. 

Mr. JENKINS. All I am trying to do 
is to protect our committee and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. REED], who 
has not been consulted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The committee 
is thoroughly protected. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. This bill is 
a matter of considerable importance. 
It is essential in extending excise taxes 
to do it as quickly as possible before peo- 
ple go on a buyers’ strike. So I think 
it is very important. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
committee has a meeting on Monday. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is 
right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Tuesday is Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. The gentleman 
would not be ready to bring it up before 
Thursday.anyway. 

Mr. REED of New York. Of course, 
I cannot say what will happen now. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I knew, of course, 
that excise taxes were expiring, but I 
had no knowledge that there might be 
such immediate action by the committee. 
But the situation next week is such that 
of the committee reports it out the lead- 
ership can very easily cooperate with 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee in bringing the bill to the 
floor, but it would not be before Thurs- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts asks unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it 
adjourn to meet on Tuesday next. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE FEDERAL VOTING ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1955 


Mr. O'NEILL, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 149, Rept. No. 62) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4048) 
to permit and assist Federal personnel, in- 
cluding members of the Armed Forces, and 
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their families, to exercise their voting fran- 
chise, and for other purposes. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on House Administration, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit, 


COTTON MARKETING QUOTAS 


Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 150, Rept. No, 63) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3952) to amend the cotton marketing quota 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


CHAIRMAN AND VICE CHAIRMAN, 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. > 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 7, 1954, I wrote the President 
and asked that he consider filling the 
vacancy on the Federal Reserve Board 
and also to appoint a vice chairman so 
that we may have a duly constituted 
Board of Governors, including a chair- 
man and vice chairman. 

This morning I was notified by a 
spokesman for the President that he was 
appointing on the Board Charles Noah 
Shepardson, of College Station, Tex., to 
be a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. Noth- 
ing was said about the appointment of 
a vice chairman. I sincerely hope that 
a vice chairman is also appointed by the 
President. 

Section 242 of title 12 of the United 
States Code under the subject of Selec- 
tion of the Board of Governors it is 
stated: 


Of the persons thus appointed, 1 shall 
be designated by the President as chairman 
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and 1 as vice chairman of the Board to serve 
as such for a term of 4 years. 


I sincerely hope that if the President 
has not already done so he will appoint 
a vice chairman of the Board. 


A GLORIOUS RECORD 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in four instances at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
highly privileged recently to receive an 
invitation to the exercises at Leominster 
in my district, celebrating the Jewish 
tercentenary observance. 

It is of course most appropriate that 
loyal Jews and loyal Americans of Fitch- 
burg and Leominster should set aside a 
time to hold exercises commemorating 
this historic and inspiring occasion. 

The history of the Jewish people in 
America is one that cannot be read with- 
out profound emotional reactions of un- 
bounded pride and deepest gratitude. 
Like the history of your people in other 
parts of the world it is marked by strug- 
gle and painstaking, unselfish work, 
though unlike your experience elsewhere, 
it has happily never been accompanied 
by persecution, and that is surely to the 
glory of America just as your great and 
unexcelled contributions to our peerless 
Nation is to the glory of the Jewish 
people. 

I wish that time and space permitted 
me in this communication to deal exten- 
sively with this soul-stirring record of 
religious loyalty, racial advancement, 
and public and patriotic contributions. 
History shows that there were Jews in 
the originial colonies before 1650. In the 
year 1654 a company of Jewish refugees 
arrived from Brazil and settled in New 
Amsterdam, now New York City, where 
though they were enjoined by the Dutch 
authorities from holding public religious 
assemblies, nevertheless established 
their own worship upon their arrival in 
the town which then embraced only 800 
persons, 

Like people of my own faith and other 
faiths throughout history, pursued by 
narrowness and prejudice, the Jews of 
New Amsterdam gathered among them- 
selves in their homes in accordance with 
time-honored, age-old customs of your 
people just as soon as there were enough 
people to hold public worship. And it 
can be said to their everlasting credit 
that they scorned and ignored the threat 
of oppressive action against the profes- 
sion of their religious beliefs. 

In 1656 this gallant band established 
the first Jewish congregation in North 
America, Sheerith Israel—Remnant of 
Israel. These early beginnings have 
grown into the proud edifice of Judaism 
which we behold in America today. 
Strangely enough its first Rabbi was one 
Saul Brown who came to the congrega- 
tion from Newport, R. I., and he officiated 
regularly at the synagogue. It was not 
long before other Jewish communities 
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were formed—Rhode Island in 1658; in 
Savannah, Ga., by the Jews who came to 
this country with Oglethorpe; in 
Charlestown, S. C.; Philadelphia; Rich- 
mond, Va.—all in colonial times—so that 
in 1877 there were at least 277 congrega- 
tions in this country. Of your own 
knowledge you realize how that number 
has grown, so that the number of congre- 
gations in America today probably em- 
braces in the neighborhood of 5,000 con- 
gregations or even more. 

It would be pertinent for Americans 
who treasure liberty and cherish the per- 
sonal freedom guaranteed by our Ameri- 
can institutions to ask the question, Why 
did these Jews come to America and 
where did they come from? The answer 
is one which could as well be given by 
other races and sects in our country 
whose members came here principally to 
escape tyranny and persecution, 

While the Jews came to New Amster- 
dam from Brazil, they had fled from 
Spain and Portugal and they came so 
that they could worship the God of their 
choice in the traditions of their noble 
ancestors. As we can imagine, this first 
small company of Jews who came to 
America were destitute, and their per- 
sonal belongings were seized by the ship- 
owners to pay their passage and two of 
their number were taken into custody 
until all had been paid. As I pointed out, 
the authorities were hostile, but in time 
they were won over by the exemplary 
conduct of the new visitors and finally 
declared that Jews were legally allowed 
to reside and trade in New York. How 
well they have resided and multiplied 
and how well they have traded and be- 
come wealthy and powerful is a matter 
of record. 

Now there was one condition under 
which the Dutch authorities admitted 
the Jews to New York and that was that 
the poor among them should be sup- 
ported by their own group. Such a pro- 
vision was not necessary as we know 
in order that Jewish people would take 
care of their own, because throughout 
all history they have lavishly responded 
to the call of family and loved ones and 
friends and fellow Jews, as well as hu- 
man brethren of every faith, every na- 
tion. But at once the shining result 
came in the form of societies to care for 
the orphan, the sick, the helpless, the 
poor, and to provide education. 

These were some of the early Jewish 
contributions to the spiritual, economic, 
and social life of early America. It is 
gratifying to note that 2 years before 
the arrival of the first Jew in New York, 
Rhode Island passed a statute to the 
effect that all men whatever nation so- 
ever they may be, that they be received 
inhabitants, not only of the town but 
receive the same treatment as English- 
men and any laws to the contrary not- 
withstanding,” and of course that was 
one of the first, if not the first great 
charters of religious freedom in this 
country, in fact it was a classic declara- 
tion of the political and legal equality of 
man. 

As a result, Newport, R. I., became the 
favorite refuge of Jews in North America 
and they honorably busied themselves 
with the development of the town, and 
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though they had religious liberty, they 
could not be admitted to citizenship but 
that right was soon to follow and the 
steps by which the Jews secured equality 
of rights and political power in the var- 
ious colonies is one of the most inspiring 
chapters of our history. Not long ago I 
personally attended an historic observ- 
ance at the original synagogue at New- 
port, a most impressive experience. 

Let it be said to the eternal credit of 
our early American founders that the 
Jews appeared nowhere to have been 
ill-treated. In some parts of the coun- 
try, they met with prejudice and dis- 
crimination, and, Lord knows, such bane- 
ful and reprehensible feelings are still 
expressed, though fortunately in greatly 
decreasing and negligible measure. 

On the whole, the early Jews found 
early America during the Colonial days 
a veritable paradise in comparison with 
European countries with their visitations 
of confiscation of their property, and 
ruthless persecution driving them from 
pillar to post and across the face of the 
earth as hapless, almost hopeless wan- 
derers who, thank God, never lost hope 
and courage. 

Then came the war for independence 
or the great American Revolution, and 
in the great epochmaking event which 
shook the world and securely established 
free institutions for the first time in his- 
tory, the Jews rendered services of in- 
estimable value. They contributed most 
generously of their means. Though but 
a small minority, they were found in 
military contingents from all the col- 
onies and their records as soldiers were 
brilliant. 

In the financing of the war we should 
hardly expect the Jews to be unheard 
from, and we can proudly assert that in 
1776 when credit for the cause of free- 
dom was greatly lacking, the names of 
Jews were conspicuous among the sub- 
scribers—Benjamin Levy of Philadel- 
phia, Benjamin Jacobs of New York, 
Samuel Lyon of New York, Isaac Moses, 
Hyman Levy and others. 

One of these early financial bulwarks 
of the Revolution was a Polish Jew, Haym 
Salomon, of cultivated people, liberally 
educated, an accomplished linguist 
speaking several languages. While he 
preceded his famous fighting country- 
men, Pulaski and Kosciusko, to this 
country, when the Revolution began he 
early demonstrated his love of independ- 
ence and his loyalty to the cause. He 
was chosen Paymaster General of the 
Army and Navy of France in America, 
Financial Adviser to the French Min- 
ister and other European governments. 
He took a foremost part in transferring 
foreign subsidies to this country when 
there was a pressing need for money 
and successfully negotiated advances 
upon these funds before they actually 
arrived here. 

For these many vital services he would 
not accept compensation and he died a 
poor man because of his patriotism and 
unselfish donations of his own fortune. 
His monetary gifts to the Government 
were probably greater than that of any 
other person, but not one penny of the 
gigantic debt which the country owed 
him has ever been paid. 
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It could well be said, therefore, by the 
great historian Lecky that “Hebraic mor- 
tar cemented the foundations of Amer- 
ican democracy, and this not only per- 
tains to Jewish spiritual ideals but also 
to Jewish contributions in blood and 
treasure. 

Someone has said that “the Jewish 
faith is predominantly the faith of liber- 
ty,” and indeed the history of mankind 
and America eloquently gives testimony 
to this fact. To do their full part as citi- 
zens in building, protecting and sustain- 
ing the Nation, zealously to enlist in its 
defense in every war, energetically to 
promote its material advancement, bold- 
ly and industriously to plan and work for 
its progress, its betterment, its prosper- 
ity—that has been the aim and the lot 
of the Jew since he first laid foot upon 
these sacred shores. 

Sustainer of patriotic causes, supporter 
of charity and humane benefaction for 
his fellowman regardless of race or creed, 
devoted to his family, his community and 
the betterment of American life, the Jew 
has never been found wanting when the 
call has come for help and assistance for 
any worthy humanitarian cause. 

The gallantry of Jewish fighting men 
is indelibly inscribed in the annals of 
every American war, In Flanders Field 
where lie our heroic dead, the Star of 
David is mingled with the Cross in beau- 
ty and everlasting marble. In remote 
places of the world, where heroes sleep 
who gave their all in defense of America, 
that Star and that Cross are intertwined 
in a bond of immortal affection and 
loyalty enshrined in the hearts of Amer- 
icans forever—a gleaming example of 
sacrifice and utter devotion for all the 
world to behold. 

It is another historical fact of more 
than ordinary moment that Jews were 
financial backers of Columbus, the dis- 
coveror of the Western World. Little 
did they think then that in years to come 
their contributions to his cause would 
open the doors of the world’s greatest 
Nation as refuge for the oppressed, the 
afflicted, the down-trodden and the per- 
secuted of so many lands. Thus the 
Jews played a significant part in laying 
the deeper foundations for America and 
in building the great Nation of which we 
are so proud to be citizens. 

History rolls out its scroll and the Jews 
now reside in every part of the United 
States. They embrace every section, 
every part of the fabric of America. 
They have penetrated into all realms of 
American life. They are leaders in busi- 
ness, in manufacturing, in merchandis- 
ing, in finance, in all phases of our eco- 
nomic life, They are preeminent in law, 
medicine, pharmacy, teaching, the stage 
and the theater—and in spiritual call- 
ings. They grace the arts, sciences, 
music, public service. They are inex- 
tricably bound up with every human 
activity in the Nation. 

The voices of doctrinaires of hate, 
prejudice and antagonism have at times 
been raised against them, but these 
voices have been only as the beating of a 
tiny feather upon a giant rock. The 
corrosive, soul-consuming poison of mal- 
ice and envy has been neutralized and 
rendered inert by the tidal sweep of fair- 
minded, tolerant American public opin- 
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ion which, true to our Constitution and 
its noble principles conclusively rejects 
the ignoble preachments of bias and 
Prejudice | and accords to the Jew, as to 
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ished. The day of liberation will come 
and free institutions will again be 
reestablished. 

One who dwells.briefly upon the glori- 


1 other persöns living under our flag, ous history of this nation realizes full 


that toleration, understanding and feel- 
ing of human brotherhood which forms 
the unalterable precious cornerstone of 
American liberty. 

The storms of passion and hatred may 
rage. The fury of soulless materialism 
and communism may sound throughout 
the world. The forces of evil may con- 
spire and act to undermine and over- 
throw the blessed freedom we enjoy. 
But they will all go down to defeat. The 
Cross and the Star will endure because 
they are the symbols of strength of the 
Almighty, and the indomitable purpose 
of our forebears. If we but persevere in 
the faith of our Nation, determined to 
protect it from all danger and at any 
cost, He will continue to bless our great 
land and hasten the day of universal 
peace and amity among men and na- 
tions. 

It is a special privilege and honor for 
me as your Congressman to laud and 
commend you as Jews and as Americans 
upon the excellence of your citizenship 
and the magnificence of your contribu- 
tions to our beloved Nation. For your 
achievements and accomplishments, 
your unstinted charity, your public spirit, 
your devotion to community, State and 
Nation, I am proud to express my own 
humble pride and gratitude. 

And to those of you in my district, and 
more especially tonight to those of you 
in this congregation, whose loyal friend- 
ship, unwavering support, and inspiring 
cooperation have so greatly lightened my 
burdens, I wish to express my particular 
and most sincere thanks. 

To Solomon Rosenbaum who extended 
your kind invitation to his brother Felix, 
both of whom I am greatly indebted to 
for unceasing interest, stalwart friend- 
ship, and invaluable assistance with the 
duties and tasks with which I am 
charged in these critical days, I am 
anxious to make most sincere and heart- 
felt expression of my appreciation. To 
all of you I pledge my continued friend- 
ship and understanding. 

This anniversary is joyous, prideful, 
and rewarding for allof you. It has been 
justly earned and richly deserved by you 
and your illustrious predecessors. May 
there be many more celebrations in the 
years to come to mark the tireless vigor 
of your great and ancient people and 
its memorable contributions to our glo- 
rious country. 

And in closing, my greetings, best 
wishes, and kindest regards to all. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly privileged to join with my dis- 
tinguished colleagues on the occasion of 
the 37th anniversary of the declaration 
of Lithuania’s independence to hail and 
salute the gallant people of that afflicted 
nation. 

Although the Iron Curtain is drawn 
across this great nation and presently 
shuts out its people from the rest of 
the free world, the day will come when 
the tyranny, oppression, and persecu- 
tion Lithuania now suffers will be ban- 


well the struggle and sacrifice it has 
made throughout the centuries to main- 
tain its freedom. Subjected to cruel 
and unjust oppression and domination, 
visited with every species of tyranny, 
denied by force of arms of the ordinary 
rights of free men, the Lithuanian 
people never lost heart. They struggled, 
they bled, they fought and died to pre- 
serve or to regain their independence 
and free way of life. Their indomitable 
spirit and will to be free was never sup- 
pressed and time and time again they 
threw off the yoke of the oppressor. 

Their present plight is sad and tragic. 
Oppression again stalks their land and 
holds them in unspeakable bondage. 
But the lamp of freedom still burns in 
their hearts and will not be extinguished. 
Their will to be free will never be sup- 
pressed, their struggles to achieve in- 
dependence will ever continue until the 
great goal of liberation is finally won. 

In this epochal struggle, in this brave, 
gallant battle for independence, our own 
great Nation must continue to give the 
Lithuanian people encouragement and 
assistance. We must never fail them. 
We must let them know and understand 
that we share their aspirations and that 
we intend to do everything in our power 
to speed the day when their nation will 
again enjoy the fruits and blessings of 
freedom. 

Hail to this great people. May they 
soon regain their precious liberties, 


JUSTICE FOR POLAND 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, Febru- 
ary 7 marked the 10th anniversary of the 
infamous Yalta agreement wherein the 
rights, liberties and very lives of mil- 
lions of free peoples were cynically 
bartered away for the nerve-wracking 
armistice of today. 

This anniversary serves to remind all 
Americans that most of our current for- 
eign problems stem from the uncon- 
scionable concessions made at Yalta— 
concessions which have resulted in 
fastening tyranny and dictatorship upon 
so many struggling, helpless peoples, who 
desperately seek their freedom. 

It was at Yalta that China, North Ko- 
rea, the Baltic and Balkan nations and 
the heroic nation of Poland and others 
were taken into the orbit of communis- 
tic oppression. 

Let us realize on this 10th anniversary 
of the Yalta debacle that there can be 
no lasting peace any where or any time 
that is based on tyranny, exploitation 
and injustice. The history of mankind 
demonstrates that fact. The liberation 
of oppressed nations behind the Iron 
Curtain is, therefore, not only impera- 
tive on moral grounds. Until freedom is 
restored in these unhappy lands, there 
can be no real order and no lasting 
peace in the world. A peace movement 
based on oppression, the continuance of 
insidious Communist infiltration and the 
appeasement of those working for the 
destruction of freedom can only end in 
Gisaster. 
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This Nation must stand for its prin- 
ciples, it must protect its rights, its in- 
terests, and its liberties. It must defend 
the cause of freedom: It can never 
waver or retreat before the forces of Red 
aggression. Our Nation must stand fear- 
lessly for security and peace predicated 
upon principles of justice and morality— 
confident of our great strength—mili- 
tary, economic, and spiritual—united in 
our determination, come what may, to 
protect our cherished way of life. 

To the great historic Polish people, we 
send today a very special message of our 
sympathy, our faith in them, and our 
intention to work for their early libera- 
tion. Victim of a perfidy so base and 
black that it indelibly stains the escutch- 
eon of world diplomacy, ruthlessly de- 
prived of their blessed birthright, the 
Polish people fight on. 

Their fight is our fight because it is 
the fight for liberty, democracy, justice, 
morality, and human decency. It is the 
fight for every precious value of the free 
world and the free way of life. 

I plead with our great President and 
his counselors to renew and intensify the 
work he began some time ago for the 
liberation of nations like Poland—all na- 
tions bereft of body, liberty, and soul by 
Soviet terror and force. Thus, free 
Poland will rise again. 


SYNTHETIC HYSTERIA AND 
NATIONAL COURAGE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
belief in many quarters that the diplo- 
matic path has been cleared for the 
admission of Red China into the United 
Nations and the abandonment of Na- 
tionalist China and the acknowledg- 
ment of complete Red domination of 
the Chinese mainland and adjacent is- 
lands, including Formosa. 

I hope sincerely that no such com- 
mitments have been made by this Gov- 
ernment because, if carried out, they 
would sound the death warrant for 
democratic institutions and free govern- 
ments in Asia. They would represent 
crass appeasement of aggressors and the 
Soviet bloc. 

During the time that I have been 
privileged to serve in this body, I have 
witnessed several repetitions of the so- 
called crisis technique in foreign policy 
and defense matters. The pattern is 
always the same, usually based on arous- 
ing American public opinion by spread- 
ing fear and hysteria among the people 
concerning the dreadful things that will 
happen if certain policies are not fol- 
lowed. 

We were told not too long ago that 
the Chinese Communists were merely 
harmless agrarians seeking land reform, 
not connected with Moscow in any way. 
Subsequent events demonstrated the un- 
truths and fallacies embodied in these 
statements. The harmless agrarians 
blossomed as full-blown Marxists con- 
troled by Russia mounting ruthless ag- 
gression in Korea. 

First, the atomic bomb, and now the 
hydrogen bomb, has been used to excite 
the people and prepare the way for 
appeasement of Communist nations. 
We were constantly reminded of the vast 
destructive power of these atomic and 
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fusion weapons. No well-informed per- 
son would deny their awful power. But 
we are regaled almost ad nauseum with 
commentary and descriptive maps of 
areas that purportedly could be de- 
stroyed in this country. We are con- 
stantly reminded of the terrible fate that 
awaits us in the event of atomic attack. 
The press sometimes abounds with lurid 
accounts of possible atomic catastrophe 
based on reports by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the military or civil defense. 

In these reports, so far as I know, there 
has never been any reference by com- 
mentary, maps or otherwise to show the 
damage that could be inflicted by our 
tremendous striking force upon the po- 
tential enemy. The implication would 
seem to be that only this Nation could 
or would suffer from such devastating 
attacks, although we well know of our 
large supply of these dread weapons and 
our ability to deliver them. We also 
know the importance of proper precau- 
tionary civil-defense measures even 
though they may be only partly effective. 

The American people well understand 
the horrible nature of the atomic and 
fusion bombs. They are not deluded 
either about their power or about the 
prospect that they would be used if the 
potential enemy believed the time was 
ripe. But Americans are not given to 
easy fears or futile hysteria. They ap- 
praise international and domestic dan- 
gers calmly and with reasoning eyes. 
Although aware of the dangers, they are 
not obsessed by irrational fears. They 
realize that they have to live with this 
reality regardless of what may come. 
They will have to live in the world of 
these dreadful weapons until some way 
can be found to outlaw them. Only the 
Soviets can open that door. So long as 
they refuse to negotiate honestly on uni- 
versal disarmament and atomic control, 
we must be adequately prepared. 

Americans have always possessed the 
courage to stand up for their rights and 
fight for their Nation and this genera- 
tion of Americans is no exception. This 
is a God-fearing country and it ill be- 
comes those who are spreading hysteria 
stories about these new weapons to 
launch constant horror reports depicting 
the frightful consequences of modern 
weapons far beyond the scope or need of 
legitimate civil defense plans and prepa- 
rations. 

These are facts already known to the 
American people and while hysteria is 
promoted by these tactics in some places, 
the rank and file of the people are far 
from terrorized into surrender of their 
judgments, but rather tend in the other 
direction of developing sharp suspicions 
concerning the motives of those who are 
spreading such horror stories in the 
country. In a word, the people under- 
stand the presence and tactics of “crisis” 
psychology. 

If the purpose of these stories is to 
justify appeasement of world commu- 
nism, it is destined to frustration and 
defeat because the American people will 
never willingly give up their legacy of 
freedom. They would rather die than to 
abandon their free institutions. The 
atomic, the hydrogen bomb, and the ter- 
rible new modern weapons all put to- 
gether can never swerve them from this 
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inflexible purpose because, so far as 
Americans are concerned, death is pref- 
erable to the loss of their liberties and 
they will never be dragooned by Russia 
or any other nation into surrendering 
their precious birthright. 

Americans are not afraid of the atomic 
bomb or of any other force save the 
living God in whom we place our trust 
and faith. Their aim is not “peace at 
any price,” but peace through justice, 
security, and strength. 

Let all would-be aggressors note and 
all subversives realize that America has 
the means and the indomitable will to 
protect its sacred soil and way of life 
against aggressors and conspirators. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks in the REcorD, 
or to revise and extend remarks, was 
granted to: 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. Van Pett the remarks which he 
expects to make in Committee today and 
include several letters. 

Mr. Coon. 

Mr. Bow in the remarks he will make 
today in Committee of the Whole and 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. 

Mr. DoyLe and accompany the same 
with appropriate material. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FLoop and include a statement he 
made before the Committee on the Post 
Office and Civil Service on postal pay 
raises. 

Mr. PHILBIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McGrecor (at the request of Mr. 
JENKINS) and to include certain tables. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. LatHam (at the request of Mr. 
Bow) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska on the sub- 
ject Value of Irrigation. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Tuesday, February 22, 
1955, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


451. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Director, Legislative Li- 
aison, Department of the Air Force, 
transmitting the Air Force’s semiannual 
report entitled Research and Develop- 
ment Procurement Action Report,” for 
the period from July 1, 1954, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, pursuant to section IV of 
Public Law 557, 82d Congress was taken 
from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
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Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 148. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H. R. 2581, a bill to 
promote the national defense by authorizing 
tHe construction of aeronautical research fa- 
cilities and the acquisition of land by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
necessary to the effective prosecution of aero- 


nautical research; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 59). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H. R. 4048. A bill to permit 
and assist Federal personnel, including mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, and their families, 
to exercise their voting franchise, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
60). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. H. R. 103. A bill to provide for 
the construction of distribution systems on 
authorized Federal reclamation projects by 
irrigation districts and other public agencies; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 61). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 149. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H. R. 4048, a bill to permit and assist 
Federal personnel, including members of the 
Armed Forces, and their families, to exercise 
their voting franchise, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 62). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 150. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H. R. 3952, a bill to amend the cotton 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 63). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BASS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 4199. A bill to include the fees for 
iesuing money orders as a part of the gross 
postal receipts of post offices; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 4200. A bill to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain existing excise-tax rates; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 4201. A bill to provide a 1-year exten- 
sion of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain existing excise-tax rates; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CARLYLE: 

H. R. 4202. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior, in cooperation with the Secre- 
tary of the Army, to erect, at Dunn, N. C.,a 
suitable memorial to the late Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam Carey Lee; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr, FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. R. 4203. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to eliminate 
the provision by which United States citi- 
zens born in Puerto Rico are denied certain 
benefit rights assured under such act to other 
United States citizens; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 4204. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 4205. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 4206. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic compensation of officers and employ- 
ees in the field service of the Post Office De- 
partment; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 4207. A bill to extend benefits under 
the civil-service retirement system to certain 
former Members of Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. KARSTEN: 

H.R. 4208. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$700 the personal-income-tax exemptions of 
a taxpayer (including the exemption for a 
spouse, the exemption for a dependent, and 
the additional exemption for old age or 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 4209. A bill to increase from $600 
to $700 the personal-income-tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemption for a dependent, and 
the additional exemption for old age or blind- 
ness): to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. R. 4210. A bill to provide a method 
whereby wartime service can be established 
in the case of veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War whose records cannot be found; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 4211. A bill to amend subsection 12 
(f) of the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
as amended, to provide for relinquishment 
and disposal of farm labor camps; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. O'KONSKI: 

H. R. 4212. A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase by the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator of certain radiological detection instru- 
ments, devices, and equipment, and the 
leasing to the States for civil defense pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 4213. A bill to extend wartime rates 
of compensation to veterans and their de- 
pendents for service-connected disabilities 
incurred during periods when individuals 
may be inducted for training and service in 
the military or naval service; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. R. 4214. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act to require the sale of natural gas for 
irrigation purposes in certain instances; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 4215. A bill creating a Federal Com- 
mission to formulate plans for the construc- 
tion in the District of Columbia of a civic 
auditorium, including an Inaugural Hall of 
Presidents and a music, drama, fine arts, and 
mass communications center; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. R. 4216. A bill to amend the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act of 1948 in 
order to constitute the Administrator of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service as ex officio 
member of the Board of Directors of that 
Corporation; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

H. R. 4217. A bill to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Army shall return certain mineral 
interests in land acquired by him for flood- 
control purposes to the former owners of 
such lands; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 4218. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment, and to provide certain 
services to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America for use at the Girl Scout 
Senior Roundup Encampment, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 
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By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 4219. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 15, 1953 (Public Law 280, 83d Cong.), 
so as to require the consent of the Indian 
tribes to the assumption of jurisdiction by 
States over civil and criminal actions aris- 
ing in Indian country; to the Committee on 
Interlor and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 4220. A bill to grant constructive serv- 
ice to members of the Coast Guard Women’s 
Reserve for the period from July 25, 1947, 
to November 1, 1949; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 4221. A bill to amend section 4004, 
title 18, United States Code, relating to ad- 
ministering oaths and taking acknowledg- 
ments by officials of Federal penal and cor- 
rectional institutions; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H. R. 4222. A bill to extend the authority 
for the enlistment of aliens in the Regular 
Army; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. HAND (by request): 

H. R. 4223. A bill to amend the Army and 
Air Force Vitalization and Retirement Equal- 
ization Act of 1948, approved June 29, 1948; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 4224. A bill to permit the disposal of 
surplus property to publicly owned water 
districts; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H. R. 4225. A bill authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
property of the United States to the city of 
North Little Rock, Ark.; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 4226. A bill to promote the economic 
use of Indian lands, alleviate and adjust the 
heirship problem involved in Indian trust 
or restricted allotments, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 4227. A bill to amend section 512 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 to permit a veteran who has received 
a direct loan for the construction or im- 
provement of a farmhouse to repay such loan 
in annual installments; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 4228. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Civil Service Commission to make a 
study of the classification of, and rates of 
basic compensation payable with respect to, 
technical, scientific, and engineering posi- 
tions in the classified civil service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 4229. A bill to provide running mates 
for certain Staff Corps officers in the naval 
service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 4230. A bill to encourage the discov- 
ery, development, and production of man- 
ganese-bearing ores and concentrates in the 
United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. LONG: 

H. R. 4231. A bill to amend Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 7 (a) to clarify the entitlement 
of veterans to outpatient dental care; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 4232. A bill to increase the normal 
tax and surtax exemption, and the exemp- 
tion for dependents, from $600 to $1,000; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 4233. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to reduce the age at 
which individuals may become entitled to 
benefits thereunder from 65 to 60 in the 
case of men and from 65 to 55 in the case of 
women; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 4234. A bill to suspend for 1 year 
certain duties upon the importation of 
aluminum and aluminum alloys; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RAY (by request) : 

H. R. 4235. A bill to amend Public Law 
2, 73d Congress, to provide care for disabled 
veterans having neuropsychiatric ailments; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 4236. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide a direct Federal pension 
of at least $100 per month to all American 
citizens 65 years of age and over who have 
been citizens 10 years or more, to be pro- 
rated according to the cost of living as on 
January 3, 1953; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H. R. 4287. A bill to amend section 503 of 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 to allow certain veterans to file 
claims for mustering-out payment prior to 
July 16, 1955; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COON: 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the McNary lock 
and dam in the Columbia River, Oreg. and 
Wash., as Lake Aldrich; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution authorizing 
the creation of a Federal Memorial Commis- 
sion to consider and formulate plans for the 
construction in the city of Washington, D. O., 
of an appropriate permanent memorial to 
the memory of the great Italian navigator 
and discoverer of America, Christopher Co- 
lumbus; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to restore 
to the States certain rights affected by. re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GENTRY: 

H. J. Res. 224. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim the period August 21-27, 1955, 
as American Law Student Week; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DAVIDSON: 

H. J. Res. 225. Joint resolution to provide 
for a more effective control of narcotic drugs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oregon, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States requesting the appropriation of funds 
necessary to enable the Corps of Engineers 
to complete the preliminary investigations 


and planning for the John Day project, etc.; 


to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States re- 
questing that funds be made available to 
begin the planning and construction of the 
flood control facilities needed at the Green 
Peter and Cougar projects, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARLYLE: 

H. R. 4238. A bill for the relief of Spiros 
Kaloniktis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 4239. A bill for the relief of Pavlos 
Michael Campourelis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 4240. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Susana Clara Magalona; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: . 

H. R. 4241. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Giordano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 4242. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
George Petkov; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H. R. 4243. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
Ellbogen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 4244. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Micich; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 4245. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Esther Rodriguez de Uribe; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4246. A bill for the relief of Morris 
Plevin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. R. 4247. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Alphonsine Keller; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 4248. A bill for the relief of Miguel 
Angel Guzman Nunez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCINTIRE: 

H. R. 4249. A bill for the relief of Orrin J. 

Bishop; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. R. 4250. A bill for the relief of Leong 
Man Faye; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 4251. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Arthur J. Laib, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R. 4252. A bill for the relief of Asher 
Ezrachi; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 4253. A bill for the relief of Henry 

M. Lednicky; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 4254. A bill for the relief of the War- 
rensburg Foundry, Midway, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 4255. A bill for the relief of Barnett 

Warner; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. TUMULTY: 

H. R. 4256. A bill for the relief of Dragutin 
Krize Kurich; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 4257. A bill for the relief of Sisters 
Bianca Capasso, Caterina Giudice, Giuseppa 
Capone; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H. R. 4258. A bill for the relief of Luigia 

Pelella; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Report of Foreign Shipyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 18, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, there 
was appointed last year a subcommittee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for 
the purpose of making an inspection in 
many countries of Europe concerning 
shipping, shipyards, and others matters 
of concern to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] and 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Pur- 
TELL] were appointed on the subcom- 
mittee, and accompanying them was the 
subcommittee counsel, Mr. Webster. 

They made a report to me as chair- 
man of the committee at that time, 
which I think contains very valuable in- 
formation for the Members of the Sen- 


ate. I ask unanimous consent that the 
report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE OF INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
December 30, 1954. 
Hon. Jon W. Bricker, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BRICKER: You will recall 
that by letter dated July 29, 1954, you au- 
thorized Senator WILLIAM A. PURTELL, our 
subcommittee counsel, Mr. Webster, and me 
to visit various European countries for the 
purpose of inspecting certain foreign ship- 
yards and investigating other matters of 
concern to this committee. Accordingly, I 
am writing you in behalf of our group to 
report on our European trip. 

On August 20, 1954, we sailed from New 
York aboard the S. S. United States. 

We arrived in LeHavre on August 25 and 
proceeded directly to Paris. As you know, 
Senator PURTELL had a previous commit- 
ment to meet various United States Sena- 


tors and Congressmen in Vienna on August 
27 for the purpose of representing our coun- 
try at the interparliamentary conference 
held in that city until September 2. As a 
result, we parted that evening after a final 
conference in Paris, Senator PURTELL taking 
the train to Vienna and Mr. Webster and I 
taking another train to Bremen. 

However, before we parted we mapped out 
our itinerary. Since I had to be back in 
the States by no later than September 8, 
1954, we decided I should spend my entire 
time in Germany; at Bremen, Hamburg, and 
Bonn. We also agreed that when I left Ger- 
many on or about September 1, 1954, Mr. 
Webster would go on to Rome in order to 
meet Senator PURTELL when he arrived from 
Vienna on or about September 3, 1954. On 
leaving Rome they planned to visit Genoa, 
Italy; Rotterdam, Holland; London, England; 
Clyde, Scotland; and Dublin, Ireland. If all 
went well—as in fact it did—they intended 
to return aboard the United States when it 
sailed from Southampton on September 23, 
1954. 

Of course, I am very sorry that previous 
commitments would not permit me to revisit 
the splendid shipyards in Holland and Italy, 
or to see for the first time the world-famous 
yards on the Clyde or in Belfast. However, 
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in view of the scope and importance of Ger- 
man shipbuilding, I am not sorry that I re- 
frained from trying to visit yards in other 
countries. To the contrary, my only regret 
is that I did not have more time to spend in 
Germany. 

It seems to me that it would be burden- 
some to weigh down the body of this letter 
with a multitude of statistical information. 
Therefore, while now and then I will allude 
to a statistic or two worth noting, I will in- 
clude most of that type of material in vari- 
ous accompanying enclosures. 

This is not to say that I consider the en- 
closures routine or meaningless. Indeed, I 
have reason to believe that some of them, 
especially those dealing with current costs of 
building ships in various European yards, 
may prove to be of value to the Maritime 
Administration, the General Accounting Of- 
fice, and the Appropriations Committees. 
While I am not so naive as to believe that 
Senator PURTELL and I, in the limited time at 
our disposal, were able to turn up complete 
answers to any or all of the intensely com- 
plex questions involved in the determination 
of construction differential subsidies, I am 
sure that some of the material we gathered 
has not been made available to our Govern- 
ment before. 

After you have finished examining the en- 
closures, with your permission I will invite 
the Maritime Administrator, the Comptroller 
General, and the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees to review and make 
appropriate use of them. In view of the fact 
that much of this information was supplied 
to us with the understanding that it would 
not be used in any way which might embar- 
rass the supplier, I will request those who are 
permitted to use it to do so discreetly. 

On August 26, Mr. Webster and I arrived 
in Bremen, where we were met by Consul 
General Edward D. McLaughlin. That after- 
noon we conferred at his home with him and 
the following people: Mr. Hermann Helms, 
Jr., director of Hansa Line; Mr. Manfred von 
Oheimb MHauenschild, director of Nord- 
deutsche Bank A. G.; Dr. Gustav Adolf Theel, 
head of Bremen Institute for Shipping Re- 
search; Mr. Fred Riddle, Lykes Lines repre- 
sentative; Mr. William Amoss, Jr., Lykes 
Lines representative. 

Among the subjects we discussed in addi- 
tion to Germany’s shipping and shipbuild- 
ing industries were various experiences which 
American companies such as Lykes have had 
in serving Bremen. We also had an oppor- 
tunity to invite the views of these leading 
Bremen shipping authorities on the so- 
called 50-50 or cargo-preference bill (Public 
Law 604). Dr. Theel, in particular, is a 
noted authority in such matters and au- 
thored the Bremen World Shipping Year- 
book 1952-53. 

Because Public Law 664 was so new—in 
fact it was not signed by the President until 
August 26, 1954—it was to be expected that 
there would be a certain amount of mis- 
understanding concerning its provisions. 
However, I was gratified to note that these 
gentlemen recognized that the United States 
as a sovereign Nation cannot afford to rely 
on foreign shipping to meet its ocean trans- 
portation needs; and further, that our coun- 
try must maintain a healthy, privately 
owned, and operated merchant marine. It 
was also gratifying to discover that they 

that in order for us to maintain 
an adequate privately owned merchant ma- 
rine we must to some extent subsidize it di- 
rectly, or indirectly, in order for us to be 
somewhere near par with our low-labor-cost 
foreign competitors. Nor did they take ex- 
ception to the premise that it is only reason- 
able for a nation which must subsidize its 
merchant marine to a substantial extent to 
require that at least 50 percent of the ocean 
cargoes owned or financed by the govern- 
ment of that country be carried in merchant 
vessels flying its flag. 
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Here, as in certain other places visited by 
Senator PURTÉLL and Mr. Webster, we found 


.that the main concern which our foreign 
.competitors have about the cargo-prefer- 


ence bill is based on a misunderstanding, 
1. e., that the bill requires that at least 50 
percent of all United States exports and im- 
ports be carried on United States-flag ships. 
Of course it does not, applying as it does 
only to cargoes in which our Government 
has an interest as owner, financier, or guar- 
antor. It affects in no way those transac- 
tions which are commercial rather than gov- 
ernmental in nature. 

As in other countries, we here observed a 
certain amount of anxiety that we would 
extend the cargo preference principle to cover 
commercial, as well as Government-owned or 
financed cargoes. We did our best to dispel 
these fears and I feel that in large measure 
we succeeded. 

We also observed a certain amount of con- 
cern lest other countries use our cargo-pref- 
erence bill to justify them in discriminating 
against the ships of other nations by giving 
their own vessels a monopoly of all exports 
and imports. We pointed out that the fact 
that other nations might selfishly misinter- 
pret our bill was not sufficient reason for 
us to repeal it; and on this score we heard 
no persuasive rebuttal. 

That afternoon (August 26) we visited the 
A. G. Weser yard (Aktiengesellschaft Weser). 
There we were cordially received by Mr. 
H. W. Schliephake, vice president, who es- 
corted us on a tour of the yard. Before 
mentioning a few of our observations I be- 
lieve it might be helpful if I set forth some 


general information concerning the A. G. 


Weser Co. and its yards in Bremen and Bre- 
merhaven: 

Prior to 1945, the A. G. Weser Co., with 
shipyards in Bremen and Bremerhaven, was 
one of Germany's largest shipbuilding com- 
panies. However, it suffered a severe set- 
back as a result of the war. The Bremen 
yard was almost completely dismantled and 
delivered to the Soviet Union as reparations. 
However, buildings and foundations of ship- 
ways, which had not been destroyed by 


bombing, were left intact so that an astound- 


ingly quick reconstruction was possible after 
the company obtained permission to resume 
shipbuilding in the Bremen plant in April 
1951. The Bremerhaven shipyards were not 
dismantled and could resume shipbuilding 
in 1947. 

Today the company again is 1 of the 
4 largest shipyards in Western Germany. 
In shipbuilding capacity it probably ranks 
third or fourth (after Deutsche Werft, Ham- 
burg; Howaldtswerke, Hamburg; and prob- 
ably also behind Howaldtswerke, Kiel); in 
number of employees it may rank second or 
even first. Employment as of June 30, 1954: 
Bremen yards, total, 6,000, 2,600 thereof in 
shipbuilding; Bremerhaven yard, total, 3,230, 
2,970 thereof in shipbuilding. 

The relatively high number of employees 
as compared with shipbuilding capacity is ex- 
plained by the fact that a considerable per- 
centage of labor force is engaged in machine 
construction work (turbines, diesel engines, 
oil tanks and containers, coupling gear, etc.). 

Germany's largest and fastest prewar pas- 


senger liner, the SS Bremen, was built in A. ` 


G. Weser’s Bremen shipyards. 

The Bremerhaven shipyards, known as A. 
G. Weser, Werk Seebeck, specialize in fish- 
ing and whaling vessels, but they also con- 
struct passenger and freight vessels up to 
16,000 deadweight tons. There are 2 ship- 
ways in Bremerhaven. 

Due to the fact that shipyards and ma- 
chine construction plants in Bremen had 
to be rebuilt completely after dismantling, 
the Bremen shipyards today are re 
equipped with the most up-to-date installa- 
tions. A large new shipway with travelling 
cranes has recently been completed. It has 


_@ length of 175 meters, width of 35 meters, 


duction methods and layout. 


sense of humor. 


. thority. 


sulate staff the cargo-preference bill. 
‘impressions were very much the same as 
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and a height of 52 meters. The other four 


shipways in Bremen are equipped with large 


luffing and slewing cranes. A large hall has 


been erected for welding sections. 


The shipbuilding capacity of the company 
is reported to be back to the prewar level, 


although only two-thirds of the former 


space is occupied due to more efficient pro- 
The company 
owns several floating drydocks for repair 
work. The largest has a lifting capacity of 
16,000 tons; two smaller ones located in 
the Bremen free-trade zone have lifting 
capacities of 1,500 to 2,000 tons. The con- 
struction of the fourth floating drydock of 


12,000 tons lifting capacity is nearing com- 


pletion. The present equipment enables the 
company to.construct vessels of the largest 
known size, including tankers, up to 60,000 
(d. w. t.). The only limitation will be set 
by the depth of water at the shipway which 
is 38 feet in Bremen. The output of the 
Bremen yard in 1954 was 6 vessels totaling 
39,200 (gr. t.), the Bremerhaven yard pro- 
duced 16 units with a total of 24,800 
(gr. t.). 

During our visit to the A. G. Weser Bremen 


_yard we found it very busy. In relation to 


the state of physical condition it must have 
been in at the end of the war, the yard 
seems now to be in excellent shape. Many 
new buildings already exist and others are 
under construction. These new structures 
facilitate the building or prefabrication of 
many ship components which would other- 
wise have to be constructed in the open, 
perhaps on board ship and subject to the 
impediments of weather. 

Large tanker construction, for the account 
of various American owners and others, 
seemed to be the cause of much construc- 
tion activity. 

I was pleased to see that in spite of all 
the war damage, and in spite of the intensity 
of effort to rebuild and improve their yard, 
the German workers have not lost their 
For example, all that re- 
mains of one building in the yard is a large 
smokestack. On it is painted the German 
equivalent of “no smoking.” 

We also visited the offices of Captain 
Daehne, Director of the Bremen Port Au- 
He showed us a magnificent mech- 
anized model of the port. From our discus- 
sions with him and our personal observa- 
tions of the port itself it was plainly ap- 
parent that Bremen has not only recon- 
structed many of its facilities which were 
damaged or destroyed during the war, but it 
is well on its way to making it a better and 
busier port than ever before. In fact their 
facilities for loading and unloading grain 
are as fine as any I have ever seen. 

Of course in speaking or thinking of the 
port of Bremen, it would be improper to 
leave the impression that Bremen stands 
separate and apart from Bremerhaven. In- 
deed the ports of Bremen are a series of 
5 ports, running from Bremerhaven (where 
the Weser River joins the North Sea) up the 
Weser, past Bremen-Farge, Bremen-Blumen- 
thal, Bremen-Vegesack to Bremen. The sis- 
ter towns of Bremen and Bremerhaven make 
up what some refer to as the “Free Hanseatic 
Town of Bremen.” 

On August 27, 1954, Mr. Webster and I 
left Bremen and traveled to Hamburg where 
we were met by representatives of the United 
States consulate in that city. Shortly after 


arrival we conferred with Dr. Roerhrike, local 
representative of the Germany Shipowners 


Association. Thus we had an opportunity to 
discuss with him and members of the con- 
Our 


those we had received from similar = 
sions in Bremen. 


During our altogether too short weekend 


stay in Hamburg we made an extensive tour 


of the harbor in the company of Mr. Widen- 
mann, chief of the Harbor Construction Of- 
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fice. We went into the areas of the. port 
covered by the following shipyards: 

1. Deutsche Werft Aktiengesellschaft: 
This yard has an annual output capacity of 
about 65,000 (gr. t.). It specializes in the 
construction of motor and turbine tanker 
vessels, motor cargo vessels, and refrigerated 
ships. 

2. Howaltdswerke Aktiengesellschaft: This 
yard has an annual output capacity of ap- 
proximately 50,000 (gr. t.) and builds all 
types of vessels. As in Bremen, we noticed 
a great deal of ocean-going tonnage, mainly 
of the tanker variety, under construction. 
Especially memorable was the 47,000 (dw. t.) 
tanker, Ibn Saud, being built by Howaltds- 
werke Aktiengesellschaft for the Greek ship- 
ping magnate, Onassis. 

In Hamburg, too, we were shown an excel- 
lent model of the port. Dr, Scholvin, of the 
Federal Ministry of Transportation, shipping 
section, discussed with us the task of re- 
building the port after the war and how it 
has progressed. 

Here, too, as in Bremen, it seems to me 
that this port is rapidly becoming better 
and busier than ever before. In particular, 
I was impressed with the extensive number 
of new dockside cargo cranes. Whereas in 
Bremen the semiportal type of crane has been 
used for many years, Hamburg, in recon- 
structing its port, decided to employ the 
full-portal type. I was informed that be- 
cause of the traffic handled through Ham- 
burg, the port organization was compelled 
to extend the rail-track system on the water 
side of the sheds which line the wharves; 
and that this modification entailed an al- 
teration to the crane system. If semiportal 
cranes had been installed they would have 
had to have much larger spans than the full- 
portal variety. I concluded that Hamburg 
seems to be proceeding on the premise that 
it can expedite turn-around time of ships 
by installing more lower-priced cranes 
rather than fewer of the more expensive 
type. 

Of course the strict competitive rivalry be- 
tween Bremen and Hamburg is as intense 
as ever. Indeed it is understandable that 
the German officials, with whom we dis- 
cussed maritime matters in both ports, ra- 
diated pride in their respective cities. 

On Monday morning, August 30, 1954, Mr. 
‘Webster and I left Hamburg and arrived in 
Bonn that afternoon. We were met by Mr. 
Emerson M. Brown (Chief of the Transpor- 
tation Section of the Office of Economic Af- 
fairs, HICOG) and spent the remainder of 
that day and evening consulting with Mr. 
Brown, Mr. John W. Tuthill (Acting Direc- 
tor, OEA, HICOG), Mr. Wier Brown (Chief 
of the Finance and Program Division, OEA, 
HICOG, and U. S. Treasury representative), 
and Mrs. Charles H. Breecher (Acting Chief, 
Industrial Services Division, OEA, HICOG), 
That evening we also had the honor of dining 
and conversing with not only these gentle- 
men but also with Dr. Westrick, State Secre- 
tary of the Federal Ministry of Economics; 
and Dr. Bergmann, State Secretary of the 
Federal Ministry for Transportation. I was 
extremely pleased to have this opportunity 
to talk with Drs. Westrick and Bergmann 
for, as you probably know, the positions 
which they holc are similar to positions held 
by members of our President's Cabinet. I 
understand that Dr. Westrick plans to be in 
the United States in the near future and I 
am looking forward to the honor of a visit 
from him. 

On August 31, Mr. Webster and I con- 
ferred with Drs. Hubner and Schmid of the 
Shipbuilding Office of the Federal Ministry 
of Economics. Although we had discussed 
elsewhere in our trip throughout Germany 
the cost of vessel construction, I was espe- 
cially gratified by our conference with these 
eminent German officials. 

That afternoon we had the honor of 
lunching with Ambassador and Mrs. Conant 
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at their home. Indeed, among the most 
pleasant and profitable experiences I had 
abroad was the time I spent that afternoon 
with the Conants. In view of the fact that 
EDC had just been defeated in the French 
Assembly, it is understandable, I believe, 
that our discussion was not limited to mari- 
time matters. Naturally, I was pessimistic 
and skeptical about the EDC developments. 
However, after talking with Ambassador Co- 
nant, I felt I had a much better under- 
standing of certain key issues and alterna- 
tives. I came away from this meeting with 
immense confidence in the Ambassador’s 
judgment. 

That evening Mr. Webster departed for 
Genoa, Italy, for the purpose of making ar- 
rangements for various conferences and 
meetings to be held in that city by Senator 
PuRTELL and him when they returned from 
Rome. The next morning I boarded the 
Ruhr-Paris express for Paris, and after less 
than a day in that beautiful city, I left for 
Cherbourg where I boarded the SS. Queen 
Mary. As you know, there were no American- 
flag vessels whose schedules would have per- 
mitted me to stay in Germany as long as I 
did and still be back in the United States 
by September 8, 1954. 

In refiecting upon our altogether too short 
visit to Germany, I believe that certain mari- 
time matters are worthy of additional men- 
tion. I have not tried to set them forth in 
any particular order, but just as they come 
to mind. They are as follows: 

1. In 1953 the German shipyards con- 
structed 66 vessels for foreign account. I 
was informed that this was 41 percent of 
their total construction and amounted to 
299,500 (gr. t.). 

2. The German merchant fleet, as of De- 
cember 31, 1953, was made up of 2,111 vessels 
with a total tonnage of 1,930,215 (gr. t.), an 
increase of 95 vessels of 411,815 (gr. t.) over 
the level at the close of 1952. 

3. The German fleet at the close of 1953 
was a little less than one-half of its prewar 
size of 4 million (gr. t.). 

4. The Gripsholm’s sailing on February 2, 
1954, from Bremen to New York under the 
colors of Norddeutscher Lloyd, and the inclu- 
sion of that line in the reorganized Conti- 
nental North Atlantic Westbound Freight 
Conference are matters of international 
interest and significance. 

5. The total volume of cargo carried by 
the German fleet (including cargo carried 
between foreign ports) in 1953 amounted to 
34,200,000 tons as compared to 28,100,000 tons 
in 1952, an increase of about 22 percent. 

6. Passenger traffic carried by the German 
merchant fleet in 1953 was negligible. Ger- 
man freighter-passenger accommodations 
were limited to between 6 and 12 passengers. 
However, German shipowners have started to 
construct a new type of combined passenger/ 
cargo vessel capable of carrying approxi- 
mately 86 passengers. 

7. German shipbuilding costs increased in 
1953, due primarily to higher prices for steel 
plates and higher wages for German shipyard 
workers. 

8. The main form of national subsidy or 
aid extended by Germany to encourage mer- 
chant vessel construction in that country is 
found in section 7D of the German income- 
tax law. This section has enabled German 
shipowners to accelerate the depreciation of 
their vessels. More than that, it has author- 
ized German taxpayers receiving excess 
income to deduct from their taxable income, 
as operational expenses or business promo- 
tion costs, sums of money which they have 
granted or loaned without interest for the 


‘promotion of shipbuilding. 


Although this income-tax provision has 
apparently done much to revive and promote 
German shipbuilding, I was informed that 
such tax privileges probably would be abol- 
ished effective January 1, 1955. A speech to 
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that effect was delivered to the Bundestag 
on March 11, 1954, by Dr. Fritz Schaeffer, 
Federal Finance Minister. 

After conferring with Counsel General 
Cloyce K. Huston, and his assistant, Mr. Al- 
fred Dennis in Genoa, and after making ar- 
rangements for Senator PURTELL to confer 
with local shipping authorities, Mr. Webster 
joined the Senator as the latter came 
through Florence bound for Rome. Upon ar- 
rival in Rome, Senator PURTELL and Mr. 
Webster were met by representatives from 
the American Embassy. They were disap- 
pointed to learn that Ambassador Luce 
would not be in Rome during their visit. 
However, they had the benefit of conferring 
with her immediate assistant, Minister Coun- 
selor Elbridge Durbrow. 

In Rome they conferred with Mr. John M. 
Kennedy (the Embassy’s commercial at- 
taché), Mr. Thomas A. Lane (the Embassy’s 
labor attaché and chief of the MSA Labor 
Division), Captain Ralph S. McDowell (Bu- 
reau of Ship's representative in charge of off- 
shore procurement) and Mr. Harry H. 
Phelan (the Embassy’s minerals attaché). 
Their discussions covered matters such as 
offshore procurement, the labor situation, 
unemployment, costs, etc., relative to ship- 
building and ship repair. 

On September 9, 1954, Senator PURTELL and 
Mr. Webster arrived in Genoa. That morn- 
ing they visited the Ansaldo Shipyards in 
Genoa, where they conferred with Mr. Fred- 
rico Lombardi, general manager of the en- 
tire Ansaldo Co., and Mr. Giuseppe Carnivale, 
general manager of Ansaldo’s Genoa yard. 
They learned that this yard has 8 shipways, 
2 of which are masonry and 6 of which are 
movable. The yard's construction capacity 
was reported to be between 8 and 10 mer- 
chant ships of 9,000-10,000 d. w. t. While this 
yard has employed approximately 6,000 
workers, it was employing approximately 
4,300 on September 1, 1954. Ansaldo is right- 
fully proud of the fact that it constructed 
Italy’s newest luxury liner, the Cristoforo 
Colombo, in its Genoa yard. 

That afternoon Senator PURTELL and Mr. 
Webster attended a luncheon given by the 
Genoa Propeller Club. In addition to having 
an opportunity thus to meet most of the 
Genoa shipping fraternity—particularly the 
representatives of American shipping con- 
cerns—Senator PURTELL took this occasion to 
express our committee’s most sincere and 
intense interest in merchant marine matters 
of all sorts and kinds, wherever they arise or 
exist. As we had in other places throughout 
Europe, he invited questions concerning the 
part our Government plays in merchant 
marine affairs; and generally held himself 
open to answer any questions concerning our 
maritime policies. He emphasized the fact 
that we as a nation are not interested in 
having the largest merchant marine in the 
world. He stressed, however, that we in- 
tended to maintain a healthy privately 
owned merchant fleet of adequate size and 
strength to prevent a recurrence of the dis- 
astrous state of unpreparedness in which we 
found ourselves at the beginning of World 
Wars I and II. 

After lunch a prearranged meeting was 
held where he and Mr. Webster conferred at 
length in the American Consulate with the 
following people present: Mr. Basil A. Mc- 
Lean, local representative of American Bureau 
of Shipping; Mr. Harold Vinick, local repre- 
sentative of Stevenson Lines; Mr. Max J. 
Wolfson, local representative of Lykes Lines; 
Mr. Alphonse Sasseville, local representative 
of American Export Lines; Mr. William Shar- 
ron, local representative of American Presi- 
dent Lines; Vice Consul John H. Barber; 
Consul General Cloyce K. Huston. 

This was a lengthy, rather comprehensive 
conference during which the representatives 
of American shipping aired freely many prob- 
lems which they knew would be of interest 
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to Senator PURTELL. This meeting was re- 
vealing and most worthwhile. 

The next morning, Senator PURTELL and 
Mr. Webster went to the main office of the 
Ansaldo Co. where they conferred with Dr. 
Giuseppe Rosini, managing director of the 
entire Ansaldo Co., and Mr. Federico Lom- 
bardi, whom they had met at the shipyard 
the day before. After their conference, they 
visited the office of the Industrialists Asso- 
ciation of the Province of Genoa. There 
they conferred with Mr. Alessandro Dufour, 
prominent Italian industrialist and Mr. An- 
tonio Cerruti, head of OARN, one of Ge- 
noa’s finest ship repair yards. During 
these meetings shipbuilding and ship repair 
problems were discussed. 

On Friday, Senator PurTELL and Mr. Web- 
ster went to the home of Prof. Antonio Gior- 
dano for the purpose of discussing with him 
his views on our recent cargo-preference bill. 
He was recuperating from a recent illness. 
Members of the United States Consulate staff 
had brought to their attention the fact that 
Professor Giordano was in charge of the 
Genoa office of a well-known and influential 
economic and financial newspaper published 
in Milan known as 24 Ore.” He had recently 
written for that paper an article critical of 
our cargo-preference bill. Since “24 Ore” 
is highly regarded and carefully read by many 
thousands of Italians, it was Senator Pur- 
TELL’s desire to obtain a better understand- 
ing of the professor's point of view and so 
afford him an opportunity to better appre- 
ciate our point of view. 

Because Professor Giordano. had not re- 
ceived a copy of the Commerce Department's 
Maritime Subsidy Report, they left with him 
1 of the 2 copies which they then had in their 
possession, In addition, they assured: him 
that should he at any time desire additional 
information about our maritime program, 
we would give him what we had available. 
They observed, as we had in Germany, that 
the main concern our foreign competitors 
have about the cargo-preference bill stems 
from some misunderstanding of its pro- 
visions and a lack of information as to the 
size merchant fleet which our Government 
believes we must necessarily maintain. Here, 
too, they found a certain amount of concern 
that other nations would use the cargo-pref- 
erence bill as an excuse to enact discrimi- 
natory maritime legislation. 

To summarize certain of the more impor- 
tant conclusions reached by Senator PuRTELL 
as a result of his various meetings and dis- 
cussions in Italy, the following: 

1. As of September 1, 1954, generally 
speaking, the Italian shipyards were facing 
a serious crisis due to lack of work. They 
were working at approximately 30 percent of 
full capacity. The major shipbuilder, An- 
saldo, is government-owned and controlled. 

It is apparently true that material cost in 
Italy is higher than in any other European 
country. Some sources estimate that a Lib- 
erty ship could be built in Great Britain for 
approximately 30 to 35 percent less than in 
Italy. However, other sources estimate that 
this difference is less, between 10 to 27 per- 
cent, leaving aside subsidies in effect and the 
new Italian law hereinafter discussed. 
Some sources estimate that at least one-half 
of this difference is due to Italy’s higher 
material cost, with the remainder attribut- 
able to higher labor cost. 

2. One of the most disturbing things 
brought to the attention of Senator PURTELL 
and Mr. Webster was the large number of 
Communist labor leaders employed in Italian 
shipyards. The Communists apparently had 
received little discouragement from manage- 
ment. Evidently it was the thought of some 
segments of Italian management that this 
hands-off policy would insure labor peace. 

Without elaborating in this report, suffice 
to say that the domination of labor unions 
by Communists in shipyards where offshore 
procurement orders have been placed did not 
pass unnoticed. 
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3. On July 17, 1954, an Italian subsidy law, 
known as the Tambroni law became effective. 
It is designed to encourage the building of 
oceangoing tonnage in Italian yards. Its 
benefits are extended to people of other coun- 
tries, as well as to Italian nationals. Be- 
cause of its recent enactment, there is con- 
siderable doubt as to the details of how it 
will operate. Nonetheless, it is expected that 
the Tambroni law will encourage many peo- 
ple who would have built ships in other 
countries to place their orders in Italy. 

The Italian Government seems to believe 
that in the next 10 years Italy can modernize 
her merchant fleet, while at the same time 
raising her gross tonnage from the present 
figure of 3.7 million tons to 5 million tons. 
This would be an increase of 1.5 million tons 
over that which she possessed before World 
War II. This would require constructing 2.3 
million tons of shipbuilding for Italian ac- 
count in the next 10 years, or approximately 
230,000 tons per year. At present the capac- 
ity of all Italian shipyards is rated at 300,000 
tons per year. 

Mr. Tambroni, the present Minister of 
Merchant Marine, apparently hopes to at- 
tract a substantial amount of foreign con- 
tracts in order to keep the Italian yards at 
the necessary level of business activity. In 
considering his approach to the problem, it 
should be noted that the Italian Government 
controls 80 percent of Italy’s shipbuilding 
industry and is saddled with 12 billion lire 
per annum carrying and other charges. With 
this background, one can better understand 
why Italy enacted the Tambroni subsidy law 
(No. 522 of July 17, 1954). The Government 
seems to have calculated that at 66 percent 
of capacity Italian yards can revise their cost 
factors toward a set of lower unit return 
figures which will not only make the yards 
competitive with their foreign counterparts 
but will also absorb the . Government's 
burden. 

The Tambroni law is designed to stimu- 
late orders for ship construction and ship- 
repair work within a specific period of time. 
Shipowners will be granted exemptions from 
custom's duties on imported raw materials 
and finished and semifinished products used 
in building and repairing ships. Exemption 
from the Italian general sales tax on internal 
business transaction will be granted. As a 
spur to speedy utilization of this program, 
the subsidy will be decreased 10 percent each 
year. 

Under the Tambroni law the subsidies will 
be given directly to the shipyards, not to the 
shipowners. The law states that there is no 
limit to the amount of repair or building 
contracts which will be aided by its provi- 
sions. Any unused subsidy funds set aside 
by the Government in any particular year 
may be carried forward to succeeding years. 

4. The effect of the McCarran Act upon 
seamen and therefore upon the Italian mer- 
chant marine was the subject of frequent 
discussions held by Senator PURTELL and Mr. 
Webster while they were in Italy. Generally 
speaking, there appears to be a great deal of 
resentment by the Italians concerning this 
law. I am attaching as enclosure H copies 
of 2 articles which appeared in Italian pub- 
lications in July and August 1954 dealing 
with the McCarran Act’s seamen visa provi- 
sions. 

Senator PURTELL and Mr. Webster left 
Genoa Friday evening, September 10, for 
Paris. Sunday morning they boarded the 
North Star Express and arrived at The Hague 
late that afternoon. They were met by Mr. 
Andrea G. Ronhovde (the Embassy’s Deputy 
Chief of Mission), Mr. Howard R. Cottam 
(the Embassy’s Counsel for Economic Af- 
fairs), Mr. Thomas McCraine (maritime at- 
taché for the American Embassy, in London), 
and Mr, Peter Abeille (maritime attaché for 
the American Embassy in London). 

That evening during and after dinner at 
the Cottam residence, they received a gen- 
eral briefing on the Dutch shipbuilding pic- 
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ture from Mr. Elvin Sibert (United States 
consul general, Amsterdam), and Mr. Paul J. 
Reveley (United States consul general, Rot- 
terdam). 

On September 13, Senator PURTELL and Mr. 
Webster, accompanied by Consul General 
Reveley, Mr. McCraine, and Mr. Abeille, 
visited the Rotterdam Drydock Co. (the 
Rotterdamsche Droogdock Mij). In 1953, 593 
vessels of 2,315,000 gross tons underwent re- 
pairs in this yard. The flagship of the Hol- 
land-Amerika Lijn, the Nieuw Amsterdam, 
was constructed in this yard, which is hoping 
to construct a new passenger vessel for the 
Holland-Amerika Lijn at a cost roughly esti- 
mated to be approximately 100 million guil- 
ders. This yard is presently operating at 
close to full employment, 5,000 workers being 
on the job. 

In their tour of the Rotterdam Drydock 
Co.’s magnificent yard they were accom- 
panied by its director, Mr. Knape. Senator 
PURTELL’s broad background in American 
heavy industry and in the allied fields of 
metallurgy and machine tooling was re- 
marked on several times by Dutch officials. 
More than once they volunteered their ap- 
preciation of his understanding of their 
production processes and problems, 

That afternoon, Senator PURTELL and Mr. 
Webster visited the C. Van der Giessen & 
Sons yard near Rotterdam. This yard has 
5 building berths capable of handling up to 
32,000 deadweight tons. Its activities are 
limited to new construction, although occa- 
sionally it has done some reconditioning 
work. Since World War II some 30 vessels 
have been delivered and another 15 are in the 
course of construction or on order. The 
bulk of the yard’s output consists of 
medium-sized cargo and passenger vessels. 
As with many of the other Dutch yards, it 
has constructed vessels for owners in other 
countries, including Argentina, Finland, 
France, Norway, Switzerland, and the United 
States. 

That evening at the home of Ambassador 
H. Freeman Matthews, Senator Purtell and 
Mr. Webster met the following people, many 
of whom hold positions of great influence in 
Dutch maritime affairs: 

Dr. D. G. W. Spitzen (Secretary-General, 
Ministry of Transport and Waterways). 

Dr. J. Q. Bas Backer (Director, Western 
Hemisphere Department, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs). 

Mr. W. L. de Vries (Director-General of 
Shipping, Directorate General of Shipping). 

Mr. E. A. Plate (Chief, Directorate Industry 
and Wholesale Ministry of Economic Affairs). 

Mr. Th. van der Graaf (Secretary of Direc- 
torate for Shipbuilding and Repairs). 

Mr. J. W. Hupkes (director of the Kon. Mij 
“De Schelde” N. V.). 

Comdr. J. W. A. Langenberg (Kon. Mij 
“De Schelde” N. V.). 

Dr. P. van der Toorn (director, Holland- 
America Line). . 

Mr. S. van West (managing director, Dock 
& Shipyard Co., “Wilton-Fijenoord”). — 

Mr. E. A. Vreede (secretary to Netherlands 
Shipowners’ Association). 

Mr. F. E. Straatemeier (United States 
Lines). $ 

Mr. Peter van der Giessen (director N. V. C. 
v. d. Giessen & Zonen’s Shipyards). 

Mr. A. Knape (director of the Rotterdam 
Drydock Co.). 

Dr. D. A. Delprat (director Shipping Co. 
“Nederland”). 

Mr. J. van Tilburg (deputy to Rotterdam 
burgomaster). 

Mr. Frank C. Grismer (Director FOA Mis- 
sion). 

Mr. Andreas G. Ronhovde (Deputy Chief 
of Mission). 

Mr. Howard R. Cottam (Counselor for Eco- 
nomic Affairs). 

Mr. Elvin Sibert (consul general, Amster- 
dam). 

Mr. Paul J. Reveley (consul general, Rot- 
terdam). 
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Mr. Harold H. Rhodes (first secretary). 

Mr. Thomas McCraine (maritime attaché, 
American Embassy, London). 

Mr. Peter Abeille (maritime attaché, Amer- 
ican Embassy, London). 

Mr. Robert A. Brand (second secretary). 

Mr. Robert Donhauser (Public Affairs Of- 
fice). 

Commander M. B. Davis (assistant naval 
attaché). 

Mr. Oliver M. Marcy (second secretary). 

This reception provided Senator PurTELL 
and Mr. Webster an excellent opportunity to 
discuss with these leaders in Dutch shipping 
our cargo preference bill, their ship construc- 
tion costs, their maritime labor situation, 
and other shipping problems. We under- 
stand that this was the first Embassy gath- 
ering at which so many major Dutch shipping 
interests were in attendance. 

As a result of their visit to Holland, brief 
as it was, Senator PURTELL and Mr. Webster 
concluded: 

1, From a competitive point of view, the 
shipyards of Holland appear to be ready, 
willing, and able to compete on at 
least an equal basis with the yards in any 
other European country, However, it should 
be noted that Holland has lost some business 
to Germany and appears to consider that 
country its strongest European shipbuilding 
rival. In view of the fact that the Tambroni 
law is so new, it is conceivable that Italy 
might well establish itself as a strong com- 
petitor for the position of shipbuilding su- 
premacy presently held by Holland. 

2. The labor situation in Holland, in rela- 
tion to that in other European countries, 
is very good. Labor strife is relatively rare; 
the labor force apparently is receptive to 
improved productive processes; and Hol- 
land’s quantity of skilled and experienced 
shipbuilding labor is large. In this connec- 
tion, it should be noted that Dutch ship- 
builders are somewhat concerned about the 
difficulty of obtaining apprentices or train- 
ees, Their labor problem appears to be one 
of shortage rather than surplus, 

The stability of the Dutch labor situation 
is evidenced by the fact that apparently 
some yards are willing to enter into fixed- 
price contracts if they can be completed 
within 18 months. 

3. In addition to vessel construction and 
repair, most of Holland’s shipyards are ex- 
tensively engaged in performing work for 
other industries. Thus, these yards which 
are reported to be the best equipped in 
Europe, are apparently using their ingenuity 
and initiative in order to obtain maximum 
utilization of plant and facilities. 

On Tuesday, September 14, Senator Pur- 
TELL and Mr. Webster sailed from Holland 
for England. They arrived in London that 
evening. The next day they conferred with 
Rear Adm. A. L. P. Mark-Wardlaw, R. N. (re- 
tired), (president of the executive commit- 
tee, International Cargo Handling Coordina- 
tion Association), Mr. Rex. B. Shepheard, 
C. B. E. (director, the Shipbuilding Confer- 
ence), Mr. Winthrop G. Brown (deputy to 
the Minister for Economic Affairs, American 
Embassy) and Mr. Thomas McCraine. 
Among the matters they discussed were the 
International Cargo Handling Coordination 
Association Conference recently held in 
Naples, Italy; the McCarran Act's seamen 
visa provisions; the cargo preference bill; 
and the state of shipbuilding in the United 
Kingdom. Rear Admiral Mark-Wardlaw 
gave Senator PURTELL various publications 
relating to the Naples Conference, * * * I 
call your attention in particular to the fol- 
lowing articles which appear in the attached 
copy of the Journal of Commerce, Interna- 
tional Cargo Handling Conference number, 
published June 25, 1954: 

1. Some Impressions of the Naples Confer- 
ence, by Charles Birchall. 

AS A Stevedore’s Point of View, by G. Sir- 
e. 
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3. Some Problems of Administration (of 
the Ideal Port), by B. Nagorski. 

4. New Cargo Cranes at Hamburg, by Dr. 
Hans Neumann. 

That evening, Senator PuUrTELL and Mr. 
Webster left London and arrived in Glasgow 
the next morning. There they visited two 
of the United Kingdom’s finest and best- 
known shipyards, the Fairfield Shipbuilding 
& Engineering Co., Ltd., and John Brown & 
Co., Ltd. 

At the Fairfield yard they conferred at 
some length with the managing director, 
Vice Adm. A. W. Longley-Cook, C. B., C. B. E., 
D. S. O., managing director, Fairfield Ship- 
building & Engineering Co., Ltd. At the 
John Brown yard that afternoon they met 
and conferred with the following gentlemen: 
Mr. J. W. Begg, financial director; Mr. John 
Rannie, shipyard director; Mr. J. H. John- 
ston, general manager, engine works; Mr. 
A. N. Benson, secretary; Mr. J. B. Bucher, 
head of gas turbine department. 

Unfortunately, Sir James M. McNeill, 
K. C. V. O., managing director of the John 
Brown yard whom they had hoped to meet, 
was absent. 

The Fairfield Shipbuilding & Engineering 
Co., Ltd., has six berths. It is capable of 
constructing vessels up to 1,000 feet in 
length. Over the years, it has excelled in the 
production of warships, passenger and cargo 
vessels, tankers and ore carriers. John 
Brown & Co., Ltd.’s yard has seven berths 
and is capable of constructing vessels ex- 
ceeding 1,000 feet in length. Its annual out- 
put capacity is approximately 90,000 tons. 
Some of Britain’s finest passenger vessels 
have been constructed in this yard, as well 
as high-grade refrigerated cargo vessels, 
tankers, cross-channel steamers, and train 
ferries. 

On Friday, September 17, Senator PURTELL 
and Mr. Webster left Glasgow for Dublin. 
They arrived in the latter city Saturday 
morning. That afternoon during lunch with 
Ambassador and Mrs. William Taft they not 
only discussed various maritime matters, but 
also many others in which the two countries 
have mutual interests. The seamen visa 
provisions of the McCarran Act and our 
cargo-preference bill were, of course, the sub- 
ject of extensive discussions between Sen- 
ator PURTELL, Ambassador Taft, and members 
of the Ambassador's staff. 

While Senator PURTELL was in Dublin 
he met and conferred with various high- 
ranking members of the Irish Government, 
some of whom he had worked with at the 
Interparliamentary Conference in Vienna. 

I am attaching as enclosure K certain 
material gathered by Senator PurTELL con- 
cerning shipping and shipbuilding in Ire- 
land. It is, indeed, worthy of note that the 
Harland & Wolf yard in Belfast, the largest 
shipyard in Ireland, has recently constructed 
the Southern Cross, a beautiful 20,000-ton 
liner. You might recall that this fine vessel 
was built for the Shaw Savill Line and was 
launched by the Queen last August. This 
vessel is somewhat unique among passenger 
vessels in that her boilers and engines are 
installed aft. She is designed to carry 1,200 
passengers in tourist-class accommodations. 
She will carry no cargo on her four voyages 
around the world each year. It is planned 
that she will link Britain with South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

Senator PURTELL and Mr. Webster returned 
to London on September 21. While there 
they conferred with Ambassador Aldrich. 
They also held a brief conference with Mr. 
J. Hancock, London representative for the 
Seuth Pacific Steamship Lines. 

Later that afternoon, accompanied by Mr. 
Thomas McCraine, they visited the offices 
of the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom. There they conferred at length 
with its president, Mr. J. C. Denholm, C. B. E. 
president; its vice president, Mr. A. I. Ander- 
son (chairman, Orient Steam Navigation 
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Co.): its general manager, Mr. H. E. Gorick, 
€. B. E.; and its assistant manager, Mr. 
R. G. Malloch Brown. These gentlemen were 
deeply concerned about our cargo-preference 
bill. Senator PURTELL and Mr. Webster tried 
to answer all of the questions raised by 
these gentlemen. However, they were un- 
able to answer to their own satisfaction one 
or two of the matters raised by the repre- 
sentatives of the Chamber of Shipping and 
gave assurances that the Department of 
Commerce would be asked to supply the in- 
formation desired. Steps have been taken 
to secure this information and upon its 
receipt it will be forwarded to Mr. Denholm. 

As Senator PurTELL discovered when he 
was in Genoa discussing the matter with 
Professor Giordano, the representatives of 
the Chamber of Shipping had not been fur- 
nished copies of the Commerce Department’s 
Maritime Subsidy Policy Report. Copies of 
this important document have been for- 
warded to Mr. Denholm. 

Senator PURTELL reports that after visiting 
the British Isles he reached the following 
conclusions, among others: 

1. Shipbuilding costs are now about 4 
times as high in 1939 and approximately 
twice as high as in 1945-46. There are no 
signs of a reduction or even of stabilization; 
and increases in shipyard wages and steel 
prices further aggravate this problem. Brit- 
ain’s budget in 1954 made some concessions 
to shipowners as to other industrialists by 
the introduction of the 20-percent invest- 
ment allowance. 

However, as in this country, the accrued 
tax-free depreciation goes but a little way 
toward meeting replacement costs, and the 
balance must come from borrowing or from 
profits, if any. British shipowners seem 
agreed that the solution to their problem is 
to revise the existing system of taxation, and 
particularly the system of assessing depreci- 
ation allowances on the basis of original cost 
without referring to higher replacement cost. 

2. Britain’s merchant fleet, while not as 
obsolete as this country's, is nonetheless 
composed of many vessels of 20 years of age. 

3. In an article appearing in the Septem- 
ber 13 issue of the Times, the following 
statements seem pertinent and authoritative: 

“Although British shipowners are having 
to meet increasing competition from foreign 
flags, including those of countries with ‘arti- 
ficial fleets’ either State-subsidized or fi- 
nanced by foreign nationals, and although 
British shipbuilders now face severe compe- 
tition from foreign shipyards—particularly 
in Germany—some significant comparisons 
may be made from the figures set forth in 
Lloyd’s Register shipbuilding returns. In 
respect of the amounts of work under con- 
struction in the United Kingdom and abroad 
at the end of June (the most recent date for 
which figures are available) it can be seen 
that the British figure of 2,195,000 tons gross 
represented 38 percent of the world total— 
an increase of 3 percent over June last year. 
Germany was still the leading foreign com- 
petitor, with 12 percent of the total, followed 
by the Netherlands, Sweden, France, the 
United States, Japan, and Italy, in that 
order. 

“Tonnage under construction overseas 
showed a substantial fall of 260,000 tons 
from the previous midsummer, compared 
with a rise of 72,000 in the United Kingdom 
during the same period. This divergence 
may be attributed to the fact that the world- 
wide decline in the placing of new orders 
has had a more immediate effect on foreign 
yards, particularly those in Western Europe, 
since they have a higher productive tempo— 
largely due to three-shift working—and a 
smaller backlog of orders than most Brit- 
ish yards 

“While foreign shipyards are now bidding 
more keenly for new orders than at any time 
since the end of the war, some of them are 
helped substantially by various economic 
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devices. In France and Italy there are di- 
rect State subsidies, while in Western Ger- 
many there are taxation reliefs and low rates 
of interest on loans. In some of the Scan- 
dinavian countries and in the Netherlands 
there are long-term credit provisions backed 
by the State or by municipalities. British 
shipbuilders enjoy no such artificial aids 
and their existence elsewhere makes com- 
petitive pressure all the stronger. The ship- 
building conference has stated on behalf of 
the industry as a whole that while it has 
never sought direct State assistance it looks 
to the Government of the day to create con- 
ditions in which private enterprise can 
flourish. 

“Since the war British shipbuilders have 
spent heavily on the modernization and re- 
equipment of their yards. Some of them 
are now as well-armed for the competitive 
struggle as their foreign rivals. But on the 
labor side of the industry the situation is 
somewhat different. On the continent 
longer hours, lower real wages and piece- 
work rates, shift working round the clock, 
and an absence of strict demarcation between 
various jobs are the general rule; and for- 
eign shipbuilding employers can there- 
fore make the fullest possible use of their 
physical equipment.” 

In closing, let me express for Senator 
PuRTELL, Mr. Webster, and myself our appre- 
ciation of the opportunity afforded us to 
visit the various countries we did and par- 
ticipate in the many interesting events 
which I have discussed in this letter. We 
feel that as a result of our trip we have a 
much better understanding of the views of 
our friends in the various European coun- 
tries we visited. In addition, we believe 
that those with whom we discussed Amer- 
ica’s maritime policies have a better and 
more sympathetic appreciation of the many 
serious problems we face in this field, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
Chairman, Senate Water Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee, 


Rinaldo Burrus Page, a Man Devoted to 
North Carolina 
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HON. SAMUEL J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 18, 1955 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a brief statement regarding the 
late Mr. Rinaldo Burrus Page, of Wil- 
mington, N. C., and his valuable contri- 
bution to his adopted State. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

RINALDO Burrus PAGE, A MAN DEVOTED TO 
NORTH CAROLINA 

On February 2, 1955, death marched into 
the ranks of North Carolina’s most useful 
citizenry and claimed a distinguished busi- 
ness and civic leader, Mr. Rinaldo Burrus 
Page, publisher of the Star-News newspapers 
of Wilmington. 

He was the first chairman of the North 
Carolina State Ports Authority and a Wil- 
mington civic leader for 25 years. 

A native of Columbus, Ga., Mr. Page began 
his newspaper experience on his father's 
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paper, the Columbus Ledger. He attended 
Emory University and the University of 
Georgia. After service in France in World 
War I, he returned to the newspaper busi- 
ness, coming to Wilmington in 1927 as presi- 
dent and publisher of the Wilmington Morn- 
ing Star, later acquiring the Wilmington 
News. 

Following years of undivided interest in 
the development of his city and the Cape 
Fear region, Gov. R. Gregg Cherry named 
Mr. Page to the chairmanship of the newly 
created ports commission in 1945, Mr. Page 
had long been a leading spokesman for the 
development of better ports in North Caro- 
lina, and with the passing of time, my State 
will realize even more the wisdom and cour- 
age that he possessed. 

His contribution to his fellowman was not 
limited to the newspaper and ports fields. 
He devoted himself to progressive civic duty 
in many areas. 

Once convinced that a cause was just, Mr. 
Page was never satisfied with anything less 
than complete success—a clear-cut challenge 
and priceless heritage for his lineage and 
associates. 

He wrought well and left a lasting impress 
upon the annals of our generation, 


Results of McGregor Poll on National 
Issues 
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O 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1955 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to place in the Recorp the 
results of a questionnaire I sent to the 
citizens in the 17th Ohio District. I am 
proud to represent this district in the 
Congress of the United States. The 
questions were concerned with major 
national and international problems 
facing Congress today. 

I regret I could not send a question- 
naire to each of my constituents in the 
district, but I believe the replies I have 
received are the opinions of a cross sec- 
tion of those I represent. 

Question sheets were sent to almost 
every occupational group: Republican 
and Democratic committeemen and 
women, laborers, attorneys, housewives, 
public office holders and government 
employees, salesmen, retired men and 
women, ministers, college and high- 
school students, and their instructors. 
Also included are those working in busi- 
ness and industry, newspaper, radio and 
professional positions. 

Blanks were mailed to individuals and 
reproductions of the questionnaire were 
published in nearly all of the 20 daily 
and weekly newspapers in my district. 

A large percent of the completed 
forms contained comments on the ques- 
tions which proves to me that the aver- 
age citizen is interested in the vital issues 
now before this legislative body and is 
anxious to express his views on them. I 
am very pleased so many took the time 
to write and attach letters and notes to 
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the questionnaire enlarging upon their 
answers, 

The population in my district is com- 
posed of about half rural and half urban 
residents. Nearly all of the labor and 
farm organizations are represented as 
well as large and small business. There 
are also 2 colleges and 2 universities. 

It is not often that a Congressman can 
obtain a true picture of such an evenly 
divided district, but through the ques- 
tionnaire method, I feel I have gained 
the majority opinion of those I represent. 

The questionnaire and the results are 
as follows: 
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QUESTIONNAIRE IN AN ENDEAVOR To LEARN THE 
Views oF THE Forks Back HOME 
— 


Vos No 


Percent Percent 
1. Which is your choice on the farm vidi: 


program relative to price support 
and crop control? 
(a) 100-percent price support 


and rigid crop control. 8 92 
(b) Flexible price support and 
medium crop control 64 36 
(c) No price support and no 
crop control 30 70 
2. Should women qualified for social 
peg be eligible for benefits at 2 
r 68 
3. Realizing the need for a strong na- 
tional defense, which do you 
prefer? 
(a) Extension of the present 
S 57 43 
(i) Universal military training. 42 58 


4. Do you believe that our present 
foreign policy program is proving 
effective and promoting world 
DRUID NAE E T E E, 55 45 

(It your answer is negative write 
your own suggestions on the back 
of this questionnaire.) 

5. Do you favor continuation of: 

(a) Technical assistance to 


Europe? — 75 25 
(b) Economie ce 
mor, TI AES 38 62 
(c) Military assistance to 
a a ANER onal. 53 47 
6. Do you favor continuation of: 
(a) Technical assistance to 
en een ee OE 76 24 
(b) ra assistance to 
. 46 54 
(e) M itary assistance to Asia?_ 40 5i 
Sinsture . naa wien cine. m 
Street 8 — 
QIY ‘and stats ne eee $ 
Occupation: sinna 8! —— = 


Please fill out and return this question- 
naire to J. Harry McGrecor, Member of Con- 
gress, 1434 New House Office Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Percentage distribution of replies to 


questionnaire 
Yes | No 
Question 1. Which is your choice on the 
farm program relative to price support 
and crop control? 
(a) 100 percent 5 support and rigid 
t 
8 92 
18 82 
7 93 
il 89 
2 Y8 
5 95 
ee? 0 100 
Newspaper and radio- 0 100 


Occupation not given and or- 


ganizations 15 85 
Proſessionals 5 95 
Public office holde: 

eral employees. 7 93 

tired 15 85 
Teachers 6 94 
Stender 9 9¹ 
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Percentage distribution of replies to 
questionnaire—Continued 


Question 1.—Continued 

(b) Flexible price support and me- 

dium crop control: 

Total esha 
Attorne 

Business, industry and sales- 


Newspaper and radio. 
Occupation not given and 


mals. 
Public office holders and Fed- 
eral employees 
Retired 


Question 2. Students women qualified for 
social aand be eligible for benefits at 


a 

oe! J nnanecconnenceees----- 
Attorneys 
. industry, 


S888 8888 


p 


Studen 
Question 3. Realizing the need for a strong 
national defense, which do you prefer? 
(a) Extension ol the present draft law: 
Total replies. 


Newspaper and radio 
Occupation not given and or- 

gunlizat ions 
Professionals 


Rina A 
3 industry, and sales- 


La 

Ministers 
Newspaper and radio 
Occupation not given and or- 


Stu 
Question 4. Do on 1 e that our pres- 
ent foreign policy program is proving 
effective and promoting world peace? 
Tori 8 


Sas NS SN SSS Bo 


8888 G8 S888 


888288 


Percentage distribution of replies to 
questionnaire—Continued 


Question 4,—Continued 
Labor. 


Newspaper rad 
Occupation not given and organiza- 


Students 
Question 5. Do you favor continuation of— 

(a) Technical assistance to Europe? 
Total replies 


Newspaper and radio- 
Occupation not given and 

. . 
Professi 
Public PT holders and Fed- 

eral omployees 
Retired 


Attorneys 
Business, indu: 


Newspapers and radio 
Occupation not given and or- 

a 
Professionals 
Publice ie holders and Fed- 

eral employees. 
Retired 


Attorneys 
Business, industry and sales- 


Ministers a; 
Newspaper and radio.. 
Occupation not given and or- 


Students. 
Quest ion 6. Do you favor continuation ol 
(a) Technical assistance to Asia? 
Total replies 
Attends 
Business, industry, and sales- 


Professionals 
Public office holders and Fed- 
eral employees 


Is. 
Public office holders 
Federal employees. 
RAMA sc — 
Teachers. 
Students 


2 
E Sas ER SSSS FS SRS | 3 
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Percentage distribution of replies to 
questionnaire—Continued 


Question 6.—Continued 


(e) W assistance to Asia? ee 
Total replies 51 
Attorneys. = 46 
Baer industry, and sales- © 
Farmers. 62 
Housewives 64 

8 65 
Ministers <- 40 
Newspaper and radio 57 
Occupation not given and 

organizations. 68 
Professionals. 43 

Public office hold 
47 

t =a 53 
‘Teachers. 46 
Students. 42 


A Memorial to the Late E. B. Aldrich, of 
Pendleton, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, on April 30, 
1953, I introduced a joint resolution en- 
titled, “To Designate the Lake To Be 
Formed by the McNary Lock and Dam in 
the Columbia River, Oreg., and Wash., 
as Lake Umatilla”; however this bill was 
not acted upon. Today I am intro- 
ducing a bill asking that this body of 
water be named Lake Aldrich as a me- 
morial to the late E. B. Aldrich, of Pen- 
dleton, Oreg. This action is taken after 
a great deal of thought on my part. 
The Umatilla Indians have been immor- 
talized in our State, as well they should 
be, and it is unnecessary to name any- 
thing more for them in order to accom- 
plish this. The Umatilla Indians can 
never be forgotten in eastern Oregon. 

The West is loaded with Indian 
names, practically every State has coun- 
ties, lakes, and rivers named after the 
Indians but very few counties, lakes, or 
rivers are named after our pioneers. 
Those men and women who had the 
fortitude to make this wilderness and 
sagebrush country into one of the most 
productive areas in the world. I think 
it is high time that we publicly recog- 
nize these fine men and women who 
made the West what it is today. 

The lake which I am asking be named 
for Mr. Aldrich came into existence 
largely because of his efforts. Ed Ald- 
rich was untiring in his work for the 
civic welfare. He has left in the North- 
west, Monuments as great as the pyra- 
mids. It was he who was head of the 
organization that made the first survey 
of the Columbia River for its potential 
powers. It was Ed Aldrich who went to 
Washington and lobbied a few hundred 
thousand dollars for the first Army en- 
gineers’ survey. As a result of that sur- 
vey numerous locations were found along 
the river for damsites. The final result 
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of that survey is Grand Coulee and Bon- 
neville, and now McNary Dam. Ed was 
the man who turned the first spade in 
these gigantic enterprises. 

Mr, Aldrich was a stanch, energetic, 
and active Democrat all of his life. I 
was born, have lived, and will always 
be a Republican. Therefore it may ap- 
pear strange to some people that I would 
sponsor legislation to immortalize this 
man’s name. Politics has nothing to do 
with it. Mr. Aldrich loved eastern Ore- 
gon just as I do, and no one man has 
done more for his community than he 
did during his lifetime. He and I may 
have differed often as to what we 
thought was good for our people, but I 
never doubted his sincerity, his loyalty 
to country, or his integrity, and I am 
certain that he never doubted mine. I 
believe that the vast majority of the 
people who benefit from this lake, and 
the project which formed it, will sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly to the sentiments 
which I have expressed today, and will 
be with me in asking Congress to make 
into law the bill which I am now intro- 
ducing. 


Postal Salary Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1955 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following 
statement submitted by me to the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
in support of an adequate and realistic 
salary increase for postal workers: 


Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee, I greatly appreciate this 
opportunity of presenting my views on pend- 
ing legislation to provide much-needed and 
well-merited increases for employees in the 
field service of the Post Office Department. 

I had the pleasure last year of support- 
ing increases which, while admitted small, 
would have given at least some measure of 
relief to these employees and I regret that 
this legislation was given a pocket veto by 
the President. 

I hope that this committee, after consid- 
eration of the bills before you, will find it 
possible to report the bill H. R. 1592, by 
Congressman Morrison, of Louisiana, and I 
hope that action will be taken promptly so 
that, in the event a further veto results, the 
Congress may have the opportunity to over- 
ride such veto. 

Iam sure I don’t have to remind the mem- 
bers of this committee that it has been 
almost 4 long years since postal employees 
have received a salary increase. As I recall 
it, the last increase granted was effective 
July 1, 1951, and we now lack only 4 months 
of the complete 4 years during which time 
postal employees haye received no increases 
whatsoever, while the salaries of those in 
private industry have been increased twice 
and in some cases three times during the 
same period. 

I am sure I don’t have to remind this 
committee that postal employees generally 
have earned an increase at this time. All 
of us that have had the opportunity to 
look at the budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, must have been impressed, 
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as I was, with the story of efficiency which 
is carried on page 885 of that weighty docu- 
ment. I note that mail volume is expected 
to increase another 3 percent in 1956 over 
the current year and this increased volume. 
like the increases which have preceded it, 
will be largely absorbed by the employees 
of the postal service. I don't think it is 
at all unreasonable that these employees 
expect to be paid for their increased effi- 
ciency. That is a standard operating pro- 
cedure in private employment and might 
well be adopted by our Federal Government, 

Last year in announcing the withholding 
of his approval of the postal and Federal 
employees’ salary increase, the President 
stated in effect that his action was predi- 
cated upon the fact that no postal-rate in- 
crease was provided to pay for the salary 
increase and that the bill failed to contain 
provisions for a reclassification of postal 
positions. Insofar as a rate increase is con- 
cerned, I believe that the question of proper 
salaries for the employees of the postal serv- 
ice is a matter entirely independent of postal 
rates and that there is no justification what- 
ever for tying these two questions together, 

With respect to the need or desirability 
of a reclassification of postal positions, pos- 
tal employees with whom I am familiar and 
who have an adequate knowledge of the 
problem have convinced me that the pro- 
posal of the Postmaster General as con- 
tained in the bill H. R. 2987 is at least as 
unsatisfactory as the proposal of last year 
and I cannot help but believe that the only 
way a solid reclassification of postal posi- 
tions can be arrived at is to refer this matter 
to a joint committee composed of Members 
of both the House and the Senate, with rep- 
resentatives of the Post Office Department 
and the employee organizations. I am con- 
fident that such a committee would arrive 
at a solution which would do justice to the 
public, the Post Office Department, and the 
employees. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the committee will report the bill H. R. 
1592 at an early date so that justice for postal 
employees may no longer be delayed, 


Value of Irrigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I am calling to your 
attention the value of irrigation to the 
future growth of our country. 

Last year a drought much worse than 
that which caused the Dust Bowl in the 
thirties parched the lands of Colorado 
and surrounding areas. Soil moisture 
content had shrunk to approximately 
15 percent of normal; precipitation aver- 
aged about 50 percent of normal; natural 
runoff from the usually abundant snow- 
pack in the mountains dwindled to 40 
percent of normal, and the streams fed 
thereby became trickles. Crop failures 
and financial ruin seemed inevitable, and 
prayers for rainfall went unanswered. 

Northern Colorado is normally a rich, 
fertile, and productive agriculture basin. 
Its economy and well-being depend al- 
most entirely upon agricultural crops, 
which, in turn, depend upon the water 
supply from natural precipitation and 
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from irrigation. To those farmers in 
this area who were not equipped to irri- 
gate their croplands, this drought meant 
the loss of an entire year’s work, the 
hardship and privation of at least a year 
with no income, the necessity of deplet- 
ing their investment and retirement sav- 
ings, and in some cases, complete failure. 
To those farmers in the 615,000 acre area 
served by the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project, the drought of 1954 was a chal- 
lenge that could be met and beaten, 
Because this project water was available, 
nearly normal farm production was at- 
tained by these users. Had the project 
water not been available, less than one- 
half a crop would have been harvested; 
and translated into dollars and cents, 
the value of this project water was $22 
million. 

Weather Bureau officials predict the 
record-breaking drought will continue 
throughout 1955, but the people within 
the area served by the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project know they will have 
over 300,000 acre-feet of water, brought 
from the other side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, available to meet their needs, 

SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


The rich agricultural lands served by 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project, an 
area half as large as the State of Dela- 
ware, slope eastward from the foothills 
of the Rockies in the northeastern part 
of Colorado. Intensive irrigation de- 
velopment in this area during the half- 
century between 1860 and 1910 brought 
the inevitable over-appropriation of the 
available natural stream-flow, and 
growth of these facilities reached a stale- 
mate. The Colorado-Big Thompson 
project was initiated in 1938 to overcome 
the problem. 

This project is one of the most complex 
and spectacular the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has ever undertaken. For many 
years, the 14,000-foot granite barrier of 
the Continental Divide presented an in- 
surmountable obstacle to the dream of 
tapping the water-wealthy headwaters 
region of the Colorado River, which lay 
only a few miles to the westward. Amer- 
ican ingenuity and energy went to work. 
The Divide was pierced by a tunnel 13.1 
miles long, more than 9 feet in diameter, 
and sloping gradually from west to east 
in order to carry the diverted water by 
gravity flow from West Slope to East 
Slope. 

After emerging from the east portal 
of the tunnel, the diverted waters drop 
nearly 3,000 feet down the mountain 
slopes, spinning the turbines of hydro- 
electric plants on their way into 2 ma- 
jor storage reservoirs to be held until 
needed on the farmlands below, and 
sending out 179,000 kilowatts of criti- 
cally needed electric power to large areas 
in Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
Kansas. 

Although the project was not yet com- 
pleted in 1954, the major portion of con- 
struction had been finished when the 
irrigation season began. The system 
was ready to serve some 400,000 of the 
615,000 acres which ultimately will be 
served when construction is completed 
in 1956. Total cost of the finished proj- 
ect will be $159.8 million. 

Unlike flood-control projects of the 
Corps of Engineers and public works 
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projects of other departments of the 
Government, irrigation and reclama- 
tion projects pay back the major share 
of their costs with revenues realized 
from the sale of water and hydroelectric 
power. In 1954 alone, sale of power from 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
brought in a gross revenue of $2.8 mil- 
lion, and it is quite safe to assume that 
this annual income will increase yearly 
as the project is completed and the 
functions expand. 
FAILURE AVERTED 


This storage water meant the differ- 
ence between success and failure to these 
Colorado farmers. What might have 
been in 1954 without project water at 
hand can best be appraised by compar- 
ing what did happen with the effects of 
the worst previous drought year in the 
same area, 1934. In most respects, 1954 
presented greater handicaps to success- 
ful crop production than did the 1934 
season, and estimates based on 1934 
losses provide a conservative view of 
what might have happened in 1954. 

In 1934 crop yields totaled approxi- 
mately $19 million. 

In 1954 crop yields from lands irri- 
gated under the project totaled $41 
million. 

Translating this $22 million differen- 
tial into terms of buying power, mul- 
tiplied by the number of similar irri- 
gation projects sprinkled throughout the 
17 reclamation States, and the impact 
upon our national economy is terrific. 
Practically all manufacturing, trade, and 
transportation involves agricultural 
commodities; an irrigation water short- 
age affects the entire economy. 

BENEFITS UNLIMITED 


Trrigation has contributed directly to 
the building of cities, to the development 
of fertile acres, to the homes of more 
than 35 million Americans who supply 
nearly half of the entire Nation’s demand 
for choice vegetables and truck crops; 
to the development of a $40 billion an- 
nual retail market, averaging $1,139 per 
capita—retail sales for the Nation during 
the same year averaged $1,023 per per- 
son—and to the development of a new 
outlet for the products manufactured in 
our bustling industrial areas of the 
East. 

What has this new market, this new 
development, this growth of our dynamic 
country cost the American taxpayer? 

Money spent by the Department of De- 
fense during the month of January 
would pay for all reclamation since it 
was started in 1902. 

Money spent to finance our foreign aid 
program for 6 months would pay for all 
reclamation since it was started in 1902. 

On the other hand, money spent 
on reclamation during fiscal year 1953 
would have financed the Department of 
Defense less than 3 days, or the foreign 
assistance program or the Veterans’ 
Administration less than a month. 

Actually, the cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment is negligible. Money appropri- 
ated for power aspects of the projects is 
paid back to the Treasury with interest. 
Money appropriated for irrigation as- 
pects is paid back without interest. The 
only outlay from the Treasury is for non- 
reimbursable features, that is, flood con- 
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trol, stream-pollution abatement, recrea- 
tion, and fish and wildlife propagation. 

The cost of these nonreimbursables is 
more than compensated by the addi- 
tional Federal tax revenue created by 
reclamation. Based on a sample study 
of 15 selected reclamation projects, in- 
dividual income taxes paid directly by 
irrigation farmers and by persons di- 
rectly affected by the project were esti- 
mated at $800 million. Corporation and 
excise-tax revenues collected from the 
same area total nearly $500 million. 
Cost of these projects totaled $269 mil- 
lion. In other words, Federal taxes col- 
lected have exceeded the Federal invest- 
ment in irrigation features in these proj- 
ects by about five times. 

Now let us take a look at irrigation 
and reclamation expenditures from the 
standpoint of their justification in our 
budget. Many billions of dollars have 
been spent for flood control, harbors and 
docks, and agriculture conservation pay- 
ments. This money is not returned to 
the Federal Government. I have no 
arguments against these projects, for I 
feel they are an essential part in build- 
ing a greater America for ourselves and 
our posterity. 

However, the comparison should be 
drawn so that all will know that the 
biggest share of money appropriated for 
irrigation and reclamation projects is 
returned to the Federal Treasury. 

The Corps of Engineers has spent, 
since its inception, more than $7.245 
billion on water-conservation and flood- 
control projects—nearly 4 times the total 
spent on irrigation and reclamation. 
Money spent by the Corps of Engineers 
is nonreimbursable. 

Total Federal investment in irrigation 
and reclamation projects is about $2.2 
billion. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that local citizens have been active 
partners—paying partners—in each of 
the projects, and repayment contracts 
are negotiated before work on the project 
is started, 

Reclamation is paying its own way. 

The crops produced on these projects 
add very little to our present surpluses. 
We never seem to have enough vege- 
tables and fresh fruit to meet our diet 
requirements. These products, together 
with alfalfa and sugarbeets, essential to 
the livestock industries, are the principal 
irrigated farm crops. They are not on 
the surplus list. 

Our investment in irrigation and 
reclamation has paid special dividends. 
We should continue to invest in this field 
as long as there are feasible projects to 
be developed. 


Need for Postal Service Pay Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


_ HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful for the opportunity to testify 
on behalf of the proposed increase in 
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postal service pay. Such an increase is 
overdue not only in justice to the postal 
employees but also for the sake of long- 
range economy in the handling of mail. 

Postal employees need a salary in- 
crease to give them as much real income 
as they received prior to World War II. 
Since 1939 such factors as the increased 
cost of living, higher income taxes, and 
larger deductions for retirement have 
combined to reduce the purchasing pow- 
er of many classes of postal workers. In 
spite of a series of pay increases, the 
most recent of which took effect in July 
1951, the average postal worker’s take- 
home pay today buys less than it did 15 
years ago. This is especially true for 
supervisors and other employees in the 
higher-income brackets. 

In the past decade and a half the pay 
of the largest groups of postal workers 
has tended to increase less rapidly than 
the pay of production workers in private 
industry. A year ago the Postmaster 
General submitted to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service information 
indicating that between 1939 and 1953 
the average weekly earnings of all full- 
and part-time unskilled and skilled 
workers in manufacturing industries— 
up to and including lead foremen—rose 
at a considerably faster rate than the 
earnings of regular clerks and letter car- 
riers, In addition, it is generally agreed 
that the salaries of executive-level em- 
ployees in the postal service have lagged 
behind the salaries of top-management 
staffs in private enterprise. 

To the extent that differences between 
postal salaries and pay in private in- 
dustry result from the fact that Federal 
Government employees cannot apply cer- 
tain economic pressures—for example, 
strikes—available to workers in private 
industry, Congress has a special obliga- 
tion to view generously the postal work- 
ers’ needs. 

Adequate postal service pay contrib- 
utes to long-range economy in the han- 
dling of mail through attracting better 
employees, reducing turnover, and im- 
proving the efficiency of people on the 
job. Little question exists as to the 
value of increased pay in the recruitment 
and retention of qualified staff. Al- 
though salary constitutes only one of sev- 
eral factors affecting whether or not a 
person takes a job, the Nation cannot 
reasonably expect good workers to ac- 
cept or remain in positions in the Post 
Office if they can earn more money or 
have more opportunity for advancement 
in similar employment outside the Gov- 
ernment. When postal salaries fall too 
low, the Post Office must employ less 
efficient workers and devote excessive 
time and energy to the training of re- 
placements. 

While we have yet to develop methods 
for measuring with precision the effects 
of pay-levels on the efficiency of workers 
who remain on the job, commonsense 
suggests that services to the public will 
suffer when postal workers must secure 
additional part-time employment, put 
their wives to work, or borrow excessively 
to meet their normal living expenses. 
It is worth noting that of 800,000 postal 
and civil service employees surveyed by 
the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor last year, about half 
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had outside jobs; and about 40 percent 
of those who were married had wives 
who worked. 

Last year Congress approved an ad- 
justment in the salaries of postal em- 
ployees, but the form of the adjustment 
failed to satisfy the President of the 
United States. This year no barrier 
must stand in the way of the needed 
increase in pay. 


Pennsylvania State University, at State 
College, Pa., Will Observe Its 100th 
Birthday on February 22, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Tues- 
day, February 22, will be an important 
day in the history of the Pennsylvania 
State University when the centennial of 
the Nation’s 11th largest university will 
be observed. 

Established under an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1855, the Pennsylvania 
State University this year celebrates its 
centennial with a program emphasizing 
its services to the Commonwealth during 
100 years of educational advancement. 

The movement for establishing the in- 
stitution, first called the Farmers High 
School of Pennsylvania, was started by 
farm leaders who realized that progress 
in agriculture involved the application 
of scientific methods as well as labor and 
fertilizer. 

Thus they planned a school that would 
give instruction in the sciences bearing 
on agriculture and that would operate an 
experimental farm on which the students 
would do all the labor. 

At the time the project for combining 
practical and theoretical education was 
a startlingly new concept. Dr. Evan 
Pugh, the school’s first president, de- 
scribed it in his inaugural address: 

We are here for the avowed purpose of 
trying an experiment which has never been 
successfully performed in any country in 
the world. 


Four years after the Governor signed 
the charter, the school opened its doors 
to 69 students in an incompleted building 
rising from the fields of Centre County. 

Those 4 years had been marked by dis- 
couraging setbacks. The trustees had 
contracted for a 5-story building costing 
$55,000 to accommodate 400 students. 

In addition to a State appropriation 
of $25,000, they had in cash $10,000 re- 
ceived from the Pennsylvania State Agri- 
cultural Society, $10,000 raised by Centre 
County residents, and $5,000 willed by a 
Philadelphia benefactor. The school was 
located on 200 acres donated by James 
Irvin of Bellefonte. 

The legislature promised an additional 
$25,000 if the trustees could raise a 
matching sum by subscription through- 
out the State. 

The building was costing more than 
expected and crop failures and a money 
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panic prevented the raising of the money 
‘needed to get the second $25,000 install- 
ment from the State. 

The first students who arrived on 
February 16, 1859, found only one wing 
of the school building completed. Liv- 
ing conditions at first were crude: light- 
ing was by lard-oil lamps and construc- 
tion shacks converted into dining halls 
were cold and drafty. 

There were few books in the library 
and apparatus for instruction in science 
was negligible. Students worked 3 hours 
daily on the school farm and at such 
tasks as clearing stones from the campus 
and making the main building livable. 

Pugh arrived to assume the duties of 
president 9 months after the school term 
opened. A native Pennsylvanian, he had 
conducted a boys’ academy before de- 
ciding to go to Germany to study. At 
the time he was chosen to head the 
school, he was in England where he had 
spent 2 years in agricultural research. 

Wholly dedicated to the idea of educa- 
cation of the founders of the school, 
Pugh worked without stint to put theory 
into practice, to win support from over 
the State, and to get money from the 
General Assembly. 

In spite of the disruptions of the Civil 
War, Pugh graduated his first class of 11 
students in 1861, won an appropriation 
from the General Assembly and com- 
pleted the main building in 1863, and 
Secured for the school recognition as the 
land-grant college of Pennsylvania un- 
der provisions of the Morrill Act signed 
by President Lincoln in 1862. 

Pugh and the school’s trustees were 
backers of Representative Justin S. 
MoRrRILL in his efforts to get Congress to 
pass his bill, and in anticipation of suc- 
cess changed the name of the Farmers 
High School to the Agricultural College 
of Pennsylvania early in 1862. 

Weakened by overwork, worries and an 
injury suffered in an accident, Pugh died 
in 1864. The next 20 years were to be a 
period of drift and disillusionment dur- 
ing which the college had five presidents 
who put into effect different programs in 
futile attempts to stabilize the institution 
so precariously started in 1855. 

The problem was developing a pro- 
gram that combined practical and theo- 
retical training. Since this goal of edu- 
cation was almost entirely new, there 
were no models to go by. Pugh’s early 
description of the school as an experi- 
ment was too true. A lot of experi- 
menting had to be done before a success- 
ful formula could be evolved. 

Pugh was followed as president by Wil- 
liam H. Allen, head of Girard College. 
Allen fought off before the legislature 
efforts of other State schools to be 
named land-grant beneficiaries and ob- 
tained permission for an $80,000 loan 
for the college to pay its debts. 

Allen left to his faculty the job of 
working out an instructional program 
that, to comply with the Morrill Act, 
should include training in the mechanic 
arts.” But discouraged by the school’s 
prospects, he resigned in 1866 and re- 
turned to Girard College. 

His successor was John Fraser, who 
had headed the faculty committee work- 
ing on the reorganization of the cur- 
riculum. The enrollment decline that 
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had set in after the Civil War continued, 
dropping to 30 in 1868, Fraser, differ- 
ing with the trustees on policy, resigned. 

Fraser's innovations in starting 
courses in technical subjects as well as 
in agricultural science and in abandon- 
ing the requirement of student labor on 
the farm were dropped by his successor, 
Thomas Henry Burrowes. 

Burrowes, making fun of the “parade 
of the long list of ‘ologies,’ ‘onomies,’ and 
‘ographies’ which grace some cata- 
logs,” restored the emphasis on agri- 
culture and turned his students out to 
work the farm as provided for in the 
college’s charter. 

A popular State figure and for years 
a leader in the establishment of the 
common-school system, Burrowes suc- 
ceeded in checking the enrollment de- 
cline and in winning friends for the col- 
lege. He talked up the college in 
speeches over the State and instituted 
a Harvest Home which in its second year 
in 1870 attracted more than 2,000 per- 
sons to the campus. 

After Burrowes’ death in 1871, the 
trustees brought in James Calder, of 
Hillsdale College in Michigan, as the new 
president. He remained 9 years. 

In his first year Calder secured the 
permission of the trustees to open the 
doors of the college to both sexes with- 
out distinction as to qualifications or 
privileges, and six women attended 
classes in 1872. 

Calder’s administration also saw a 
change in name from the Agricultural 
College of Pennsylvania to the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, enlargement of the 
board of trustees to include represent- 
atives of the alumni and of: the State’s 
manufacturing industries, and amend- 
ment of the charter to drop the student- 
labor rule. 

A growing emphasis on classical stud- 
ies and neglect of the scientific, agri- 
cultural, and mechanical arts studied led 
to growing criticism that the college had 
lost sight of the goals of the founders 
~~ was not living up to the Morrill 

ct. 

Calder resigned to be succeeded by Jo- 
seph Shortlidge, head of a boys’ school 
at Concordville. Shortlidge did not get 
along with the trustees, his faculty, or 
students and resigned after 9 months. 

Not since the school’s beginnings had 
the fortunes of the school been at such 
a low ebb, Gov. Robert E. Pattison him- 
self remarking that— 

The past history of the State agricultural 
college is not such as to induce the belief 


that any practical good has or ever will 
come from it. 


But though no one realized it at the 
time the college was at a turning point. 
The trustees chose as the new president 
George W. Atherton, head of the political 
science department at Rutgers Univer- 
sity. He was to head the institution for 
24 years of steady growth. 

Against a proposal of the governor 
that the college’s faculty be cut in half 
and that the course of study be made 
exclusively agricultural, Atherton was 
able to persuade the trustees that the 
school’s future depended upon develop- 
ing a program in the mechanic arts. 
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Within a few years the wisdom of his 
program was seen. The college’s enroll- 
ment picked up, reaching 244 in 1892. In 
1887 Atherton won a $100,000 appropria- 
tion from the legislature for new build- 
ings and by 1892 the State had spent 
$305,500 for new buildings and $102,000 
for equipment. 

A few years later, in 1896, fulfillment 
of the goals of the founders and of the 
Land-Grant Act was seen in the reorgan- 
ization of the college into 7 schools— 
School of Agriculture, School of Natural 
Science, School of Mathematics and 
Physics, School of Engineering, School 
of Mines, School of Language and Liter- 
ature, and School of History, Political 
Science and Philosophy. 

A college spirit was also developing. 
School colors were chosen in 1887 and 
a school song in 1901, the first inter- 
collegiate football game was played in 
1887, a yearbook was begun in 1889, a 
student handbook appeared in 1895 and 
a weekly student newspaper was started 
in 1904. 

Toward the close of Atherton’s admin- 
istration trustee Charles W. Schwab 
donated money for an auditorium and 
trustee Andrew Carnegie money for a 
library building. Other new buildings 
at this time included a men’s dormitory, 
a dairy building and a main agricultural 
building. 

When Atherton died in 1906, the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, former 
Gov. James Addams Beaver was chosen 
acting president. Beaver saw the en- 
rollment grow within 16 months from 
800 to 1,151. Beaver turned over the 
administration of the college in 1906 to 
Dr. Edwin Erle Sparks, University of 
Chicago historian. 

No advocate of the ivory-tower theory 
of education, Sparks embarked on a pro- 
gram of enlarging the college’s services 
to make them statewide. His oft- 
repeated slogan was: “Let us carry the 
college to the people.” 

He fought for funds for setting up an 
extension division, getting his first ap- 
propriation for this purpose in 1913. 
Though a strong supporter of the col- 
lege’s practical education program in 
agriculture, engineering, and technol- 
ogy, Sparks urged more courses in the 
liberal arts. As a result of his efforts, 
the present School of Liberal Arts was 
formed in 1909. 

The steady progress of the college 
educationally was disrupted by the 
entrance of the United States in World 
War I. It made major contributions to 
the war effort, training 1,500 Army and 
Navy trainees in the Students’ Army 
Training Corps, in addition to regular 
students enrolled in military science 
and tactics; turning over laboratories 
and scientific equipment to wartime re- 
search; and dedicating other resources 
of the college to boosting civilian morale. 

His health broken by his own war 
efforts Sparks resigned in 1920. His suc- 
cessor, Dr. John Martin Thomas, of 
Middlebury College in Vermont, launch- 
ed an immediate program for more 
buildings desperately needed because of 
the cessation of construction during the 
war. 

In a 2-year drive for building funds, 
the college secured $1,727,272 in pledges 
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by 17,000 alumni and friends of the col- 
lege. 

Besides the building program, the 
Thomas administration saw the estab- 
lishment of a graduate school and a 
school of education, a reorganization of 
the school of agriculture and the forma- 
tion of a school of chemistry and physics 
from the former school of natural 
science. When Thomas resigned in 
1925, the college’s enrollment had reach- 
ed 3,854 students. 

The new president, Dr. Ralph Dorn 
Hetzel of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, headed the institution during the 
boom days of the late 1920's, the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s and the war and post- 
war readjustments of the 19408. 

Two large-scale building programs 
took place during the Hetzel adminis- 
tration and a third was planned when 
he died in 1947. The first received its 
impetus from President Thomas’ drive 
for funds. When it ended in 1932, the 
college had spent about $5,500,000 for 
buildings. The second, from 1937 to 
1939, involved the expenditure of about 
$o million by the general State author- 

y. 

The depression was a difficult period 
because of cuts in appropriations for 
maintenance and teaching, and World 
War II meant a greater tax on Hetzel’s 
administrative and leadership powers. 

Adopting a year-round schedule, the 
college trained thousands of soldiers, 
sailors, marines and aviators in special 
programs requested by the military 
services; put in special courses for train- 
ing women for work in industry; gave 
instruction to more than 140,000 civilian 
workers in extension classes held over 
the State; and carried on extensive re- 
search to meet the needs of the war 
effort. 

At the war’s end the college was faced 
with a stack of 22,853 applications for 
admission to classes, most of them com- 
ing from veterans. 

The need was met by utilizing every 
useful nook and cranny for class and 
laboratory space, by using war-surplus 
materials for emergency dormitories and 
classrooms, and by overloading profes- 
sors with classes and students. 

These devices were those adopted by 
all colleges and universities to handle 
swollen enrollments, but Penn State de- 
veloped another that received nation- 
wide attention. 

This device was that of enrolling first- 
and second-year students at Penn State 
centers, at the State teachers colleges, 
and at private schools in order to make 
space available on the campus for up- 
perclassmen studying professional and 
technical subjects. Twenty-two schools 
cooperated with Penn State in this pro- 
gram. 

After Hetzel’s death in 1947, James 
Milholland, president of the board of 
trustees, served as acting head of the 
college until the election of Dr. Milton 
S. Eisenhower as president in 1950. 

Milholland started the long-range 
building program that was designed to 
meet the college’s needs for the enroll- 
ment increases predicted for the post- 
war period. This was a $10 million pro- 
gram to be carried on under the general 
State authority. 
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Reporting on the campus plant in 1954, 
Eisenhower said that the buildings were 
valued at $66 million, and that 58 per- 
cent, or $38 million, was new construc- 
tion since 1946. Seventy percent of the 
new construction was accomplished 
without the use of tax money. 

For many years there had been a 
growing sentiment that since the Penn- 
sylvania State College was a university 
in size and in the broad scope of its work 
the word “college” in the name should 
be replaced by the word “university.” 
This was accomplished in the fall of 
1953. 

Under Dr. Eisenhower, the onetime 
Farmers’ High School of Pennsylvania 
enters its second century as the Pennsyl- 
yania State University—the 11th largest 
institution of higher learning in the Na- 
tion. 

In its 100-year span the institution 
has awarded 53,000 degrees, beginning 
with 11 granted in 1861. The institu- 
tion now grants about 3,000 annually. 
It has seen its student body increase 
from 119 to 14,000 and its faculty from 
4 to 1,400. Its research program has 
grown from a few dollars spent on 
nursery stock to one costing about $6 
million annually. Through its exten- 
sion program, its instruction is now given 
on a campus that may be considered 
statewide. 

The untried experiment of the found- 
ers of the institution in 1855 is now 
acclaimed a resounding success, as evi- 
denced by the following accomplish- 
ments of which Penn State is proud: 

The first use of the practicum method 
of instruction on a wide scale, 1866. 

The first soil fertility experimental 
plots in the United States, 1881. The 
only prior fertility plots were in 
Rothampstead, England. 

The first correspondence instruction 
in agriculture. Chautauqua home read- 
ing courses begun in 1892. Formal cor- 
respondence courses begun 1898. 

The first organized extension instruc- 
tion in mining in the United States 1893 
94. First mining bulletin published 
January 1, 1894. 

World's first respiration calorimeter 
for domestic animals, 1902. Prior ones 
were adapted for use with human beings 
only. 

The first college forestry building in 
the United States—Fergie’s woodshed, 
1906. 

The first formal training program in 
industrial engineering, 1908. 

The first establishment of student 
gardens as regular practicum training 
1909. 

The first mineral industries experi- 
ment station, 1919. 

The first organized curriculum in fuel 
technology, 1931. 

The first institute of local government 
in the United States, 1935. 

The first organized curriculums in me- 
teorology, mineral economics, mineral 
preparation engineering, 1946. 

The first climatometer for studies in 
dehumidification, 1948. 

The first department of biochemistry 
accredited by American Chemical Soci- 
ety’s committee on professional training, 
April 26, 1950. 
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The first establishment of a foreign 
training center by an American institu- 
tion for industrial education, Formosa, 
June 1, 1953. 

The first conference of insurance buy- 
ers held on a university campus, 1953. 

Pioneer work in chemical engineering. 
A course in industrial chemistry was 
taught in 1890. 

Pioneer work in safe-driving instruc- 
tion. The first driver-training course 
for high-school students was taught in 
the State College High School in 1933. 
The first training course for teachers of 
safe driving was offered during the sum- 
mer session of 1936. 

Pioneer conference of dentists and 
oral surgeons, March 15-17, 1943, which 
led to the founding of the American 
Academy of Cleft-Palate Prothesis, April 
4, 1943, which in turn became the Ameri- 
can Association for Cleft-Palate Reha- 
bilitation. 

Only mineral industries art gallery in 
the world, established 1930. 

Only mineral industries museum in 
Pennsylvania, established 1930. 

Only university in the world offering 
courses in Pennsylvania German lan- 
guage, culture and folklore, 1946. 

Only institution in Pennsylvania giv- 
ing work in home economics leading to 
the Ph.D. degree. 

Only institution in Pennsylvania giv- 
ing work in hotel administration. 

Only home economics research center 
in Pennsylvania. 

Largest enrollment in home economics 
in the State, at both undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 

Largest enrollment of nonhome eco- 
nomics majors in any land-grant insti- 
tution in the United States. 

World's largest water tunnel—Garfield 
Thomas Memorial Water Tunnel, test 
chamber 14 feet long, 4 feet in diameter; 
dedicated October 7, 1949. 

Largest engineering, science, and 
management defense and war training 
programs, 1940—-45—155,000 enrolled. 

One of the largest university film li- 
braries in the East, established 1941. 

Largest flower test gardens in the 
United States; first approved by All- 
America Selections Committee for test- 
ing of new flower varieties before they 
go on the market, spring 1941. 

A low-temperature laboratory second 
only to that of the United States Bureau 
of Standards. 


Foreign Operations Administration 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February. 18, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Congress to a matter which 
-I believe has extremely important rami- 
fications. 

Being a firm believer in a bipartisan 
foreign policy, I regret that the situation 
I describe below has arisen. The fact 
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that issues in this field can be alleged 
to have acquired partisan overtones does 
not contribute to the building of unity 
in our Nation at this critical time. I 
have engaged in lengthy correspondence 
regarding the question of partisanship 
in FOA without bringing the matter to 
the attention of the Congress. Only be- 
cause of the complete failure of the FOA 
to provide a satisfactory reply, do I now 
feel compelled to make the situation 
known. 

As a member of the International 
Operations Subcommittee of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee last year, 
numerous allegations of systematic pa- 
tronage clearances in the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. were brought to 
my attention. As a result, I introduced 
an amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act prohibiting the application of politi- 
cal tests or criteria in the filling of non- 
policy positions in FOA. While my 
amendment barely failed in the House, 
a similarly worded amendment intro- 
duced by Senator HUMPHREY carried in 
the Senate and through conference and 
is now a part of Public Law 665, 83d 
Congress, 2d session. 

At about the same time as I introduced 
my amendment, I wrote to the Director 
of FOA about a fellow New Jerseyite who 
had come to me and had called to my 
attention an example of what he felt was 
unwise and unjust personnel practice in 
FOA. I quote my letter to the Director. 
Incidentally, I have deleted the gentle- 
man’s name for obvious reasons: 

I am writing you with respect to a fellow 
New Jerseyite, Mr. W., who was formerly in 
the employ of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration. Mr. W. has business connec- 
tions in my district and was in to see me 
with respect to a private matter. During 
the course of our conversation he relayed a 
story to me which sounds fantastic. It is 
as follows: 

On December 12, 1952, Mr. W., left for The 
Hague, Netherlands, as a $50-a-day con- 
sultant for the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration. The original arrangement was for 
3 weeks’ work as marketing consultant to the 
Dutch Government. At the conclusion of the 
3 weeks, Mr. W.’s appointment was extended 
for a 3-month period, ending April 1, 1953. 
At the end of this period the appointment 
was renewed for 2 more months, to June 1, 
1953; and then there was a third extension 
to July 1, 1953. At the conclusion of this 
time, Mr. W. returned to the United States. 


I understand that during his stay in the 


Netherlands Mr. W. worked 6 days a week 
and many more than 8 hours a day in his 
efforts to help the Dutch in improving their 
marketing techniques. I am _ enclosing 
mimeographed copies of the letters of com- 
mendation received from a few Dutch organi- 
zations which would indicate that Mr. W.’s 
stay in the Netherlands was highly suc- 
cessful. à 

Mr. W reports that sometime during July 
he was approached by an official of the For- 
eign Operations Administration and asked 
to take a job as marketing consultant to 
the Italian Government. He was personally 
interviewed by a staff member of the Rome 
mission who requested that the appointment 
be made immediately. During the course of 
waiting for this appointment, which to Mr. W 
appeared to be assured, he took the highly 
responsible step of attending a language 
school at his own expense to learn Italian. 
The contract between him and the Italian 
Government was prepared, salary was agreed 
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upon, and the Italian Government and the 
American mission accepted his appoint- 
ment—in fact, eagerly approved it. Mr. W 
further reports that his loyalty and security 
check came through. At the final moment 
when Mr. W was all prepared to leave, had 
obtained a passport and doctor’s certificate, 
he was not appointed. He was informed that 
all the clearances necessary could not be 
obtained but was given no indication of 
which clearance was withheld. 

I have suggested to him that perhaps an- 
other candidate with equal or higher qualifi- 
cations may have been selected for the posi- 
tion and that this might have accounted for 
the last-minute decision by the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration. However, Mr. W 
insists that he was the only candidate for 
the job at the time, which was proven by the 
fact that no one was appointed to fill the 
position for several months after he was 
turned down. 

Mr. W has submitted to me a statement 
of all his allegations regarding the facts of 
this case, and they go much further than I 
have done in this letter. However, the prin- 
cipal assertion he makes is that the sole rea- 
son he was not appointed to the technical 
assistance project was the fact that he is a 
member of the Democratic Party. 

I am a very firm supporter of the technical 
cooperation and foreign-aid programs and 
believe they constitute one of our really posi- 
tive answers to Communist propaganda. I 
believe that the technical assistance program 
is an outstanding example of America’s free 
world leadership. It therefore disturbs me 
greatly that members of my party are appar- 
ently discriminated against in appoint- 
ments to nonpolitical technical assistance 
projects. It is my -recollection that under 
the previous Democratic administration, the 
first two Administrators of ECA were mem- 
bers of the Republican Party. It is my un- 
derstanding that every Administrator from 
Mr. Hoffman to Mr. Harriman has conducted 
the technical assistance program free of par- 
tisan considerations in the appointment of 
personnel. I am absolutely convinced that 
this is the correct policy, not only because 
technical assistance should not be a partisan 
program but also because it seems to me to 
be the most efficient way to obtain top quali- 
fied personnel. If Mr. W’s statement that 
systematic political tests are now conducted 
as part of personnel practice in the Foreign 
Operations Administration, I believe we in 
the Congress should know about this fact. 
Such a practice would, of course, cut the re- 
cruiting potential for technical assistance 
projects in half and would, therefore, make 
for less efficient operation of the Adminis- 
tration. 

I do not believe Mr. W desires the position 
mentioned above any longer. This letter, 
therefore, is not about his personal situation 
but rather about the general practices of 
your agency. 


You will note that this letter stated 
that in this case all necessary clearances 
had been obtained for Mr. W’s appoint- 
ment, but that for unspecified reasons 
he was not appointed to a technical as- 
sistance job which had no political as- 
pects. In response to the letter quoted 
above I received a letter from the For- 
eign Operations Administration which 
indirectly implied that Mr. W. was not 
appointed because the position for which 
he had applied had been abolished. I 
have strong reason to believe that was 
not the fact and that while the position 
was not filled, recruitment for it contin- 
ued for many months after Mr. W. had 
been turned down. The question I raise 
is this: If Mr. W’s allegation that he 
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was not appointed because he is a Demo- 
crat is not true, why did the Adminis- 
tration find it necessary to deviate from 
fact in replying to me and to assert a 
position which has not been and prob- 
ably cannot be substantiated? 

I answered the letter I received from 
FOA and I quote my reply of August 5 
below: 


Thank you for your letter of August 3. I 
must say I was somewhat disturbed by the 
fact that my letter of July 6 remained un- 
answered and unacknowledged for almost a 
month. 

Apparently there is some misinterpreta- 
tion as to the questions I raised in my 
letter. I specifically said that Mr. W. 
was no longer interested in the position and, 
therefore, my question was whether or not 
his allegations were true. As you recall, 
he alleged that in technical assistance proj- 
ects a systematic political patronage ar- 
rangement prevailed in FOA. My question 
was, am I supporting a program which sys- 
tematically discriminates against people who 
are identified as Democrats in obtaining po- 
sitions of nonpolicy levels as well as on 
purely technical jobs under the technical 
assistance program? 


I did not receive a reply to the above 
letter. On December 28, 1954, I again 
wrote to the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration on this problem, as fol- 
lows: 


As you undoubtedly recall, Senator Hum- 
PHReEY and I sponsored an amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act of last year which made 
the provisions of section 1005 of the Foreign 
Service Act applicable to the overseas per- 
sonnel practices of the Foreign Operations 
Administration. This amendment carried 
and is now part of Public Law 665, section 
527, subsection C (1). 

Would you please advise me of the ad- 
ministrative action you have taken to as- 
sure the implementation of this legal re- 
quirement of your personnel practices. I 
would appreciate copies of any amendments 
or additions to manual orders which may 
have ensued or administrative memoranda 
to operating personnel which assure the 
implementation of this amendment. 

I have discussed this matter with Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, and he is also vitally 
interested in the question and would ap- 
preciate a copy of your response to me on 
this matter. 


I received the following response from 
the FOA, under date of January 12, 1955: 


In response to your inquiry as to what 
administrative action this agency has taken 
as a result of the application of section 1005 
of the Foreign Service Act to our overseas 
personnel practices, we are pleased to in- 
form you that we have not found it neces- 
sary to take any specific action by way of 
amendment or addition to existing manual 
orders. 

Section 1005 of the Foreign Service Act 
provides in part that in the hiring of per- 
sonnel for overseas assignments “no polit- 
ical test shall be required and none shall be 
taken into consideration.” Since it is the 
practice of this agency to select applicants 
for overseas employment purely on the basis 
of professional qualifications, subject, of 
course, to necessary security clearances, it 
has been felt that specific administrative 
implementation of the prohibition in section 
1005 against political discrimination was not 
required. Our key employment personnel, 
on the other hand, are fully conversant with 
the provisions of this section, 
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The implications of this exchange of 
correspondence are that if there were 
applications of political tests prior to the 
passage of the amendment I sponsored 
with Senator Humpurey last year, this 
practice still continues, since no steps 
have been taken to implement the no- 
political-tests amendment. I submit 
that political tests were applied to ap- 
pointments before the passage of the 
amendment and that they have con- 
tinued to be applied. Evidence of this, 
in addition to the above-cited case of 
Mr. W.—which, from the material 
I have at hand, appears to be clear- 
cut—is the report by the Republican 
National Committee quoted in the Con- 
gressional Quarterly of February 11 on 
page 132: 

The largest number of placements (by 
the Republican National Committee) have 
been made in the FOA (79). 


In a 6-month period, 79 people have 
been placed in the FOA by the Republi- 
can National Committee. The fact that 
a program exists to apply political tests 
to nonpolicy jobs is a violation of the 
amendment Isponsored. The additional 
fact that the FOA has been the most lu- 
crative source of patronage positions is 
further evidence that laws are being 
violated in spirit, if not in letter. 

I intend to present this material to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
have merely submitted the record here, 
since I feel that the answers I have re- 
ceived from the FOA have, through their 
deviousness, been insulting not only to 
me but to the Congress. 

During my recent trip abroad I gath- 
ered a great deal of information which 
shows that the continuation of this pa- 
tronage practice in FOA is having a se- 
rious impact not only on the morale of 
overseas personnel but on the ability to 
recruit technical experts for service over- 
seas—a job which is very difficult even 
under the best of circumstances. 

In the near future the Congress will be 
considering the continuation and, ac- 
cording to recent statements, the expan- 
sion of vital economic and technical as- 
sistance programs. I feel strongly that 
such programs are imperative to the 
United States position in the free world 
and to the preservation of freedom and 
democracy in the face of the widespread 
and unabating Soviet imperialist men- 
ace. 

But to be successful our economic aid 
and technical assistance programs must 
be administered with wisdom, courage, 
imagination, and complete integrity. 
Congressional action can make success 
possible but only the best type of admin- 
istration will make it probable. And yet, 
as of this very moment there is within 
the FOA an office whose function it is 
to place Republican political nominees 
and to apply political tests and criteria 
to all proposed appointments and nomi- 
nations. Such a breach of faith with the 
Congress certainly fails to ensure the 
kind of administration which is abso- 
lutely essential to the continuing success 
of our foreign aid programs and should 
no longer be tolerated. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp an address which I delivered 
at the Lincoln Day luncheon in Los An- 
geles, Calif.,on February 10, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LINCOLN's PHILOSOPHY LIVES ON 


Across our country this week, people are 
meeting to commemorate the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln, martyred American pres- 
ident who saved our Nation and emanci- 
pated a race. His era in history was one of 
trouble and tribulation. But it was also one 
which beckoned to him to provide an un- 
selfish and devoted leadership to a high 
cause, and he provided it to the benefit of 
his country in full measure. His was a mar- 
tyrdom of sacrifice to the cause of freedom. 

Abraham Lincoln’s words come hurtling 
down the years: “With firmness in the right 
as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in * * * to do 
all which may achieve and cherish a lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 

Mr. Chairman, our work remains unfin- 
ished, and our goal remains the same: peace 
among ourselves and peace with all nations. 
The burden of those labors is being borne 
today by a patient, devoted Christian leader, 
dedicated, as Mr. Lincoln was, to peace at 
nome and throughout the world. With deep 
religious conviction, with humility, and 
with native commonsense, President Dwight 
Eisenhower is presently engaged in arming 
America morally, strengthening her economi- 
cally and militarily, conducting her foreign 
policy skillfully and firmly, all in the for- 
ward march toward the attainment of the 
selfsame goal which our Civil War Presi- 
dent set for our Nation. 

Many significant changes have been 
wrought in the past 2 years by our Govern- 
ment in the conduct and direction of our 
national affairs. 

I believe, and I have often said, that the 
people of our country want clean, strong, 
honest, American Government. Republicans 
want it. Democrats want it. So do our in- 
dependent citizens. I can give you the as- 
surance, though I know you do not need it, 
that that is exactly what President Eisen- 
hower and his administration are giving to 
all of us. 

The record of these last 2 years is studded 
with examples of bipartisan approval of 
presidential recommendations. This is true 
both in the domestic field and in foreign 
policy. It is a record which, I believe, will 
continue in the future. 

On some legislation of singular interest to 
California, I am always proud to remember 
that when the roll of Senators was called on 
passage, Democrats joined Republicans in 
approving our State’s request, and we tri- 
umphed over scattering but vigorous partisan 
opposition. 

As a Senator from California, as well as 
a Senator of the United States, I am grateful 
for this chance to summarize and highlight 
a variety of actions that will further our 
progress and brighten our promising future. 

In the past year alone, Congress enacted 
laws that protected the interests of our cot- 
ton farmers, whose crop now is California's 
leading agricultural commodity; it cushioned 
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the impact on seriously congested schools in 
scores of our communities where thousands 
of additional families were drawn by reason 
of Federal activities and programs. It has 
contributed toward the solution of our con- 
tinually pressing water problem, undeniably 
a matter of greatest concern to our expand- 
ing economy and development; and it has 
facilitated our commerce through improve- 
ment of ports along the whole stretch of 
our coastline. 

As a sample of what has been done to 
safeguard our lands and help us utilize our 
resources, let me cite part of the record of 
the 83d Congress: 

Increased funds were appropriated to speed 
the pace of flood prevention projects in Los 
Angeles, the northern section of the bay 
region, and in the lower Sacramento Valley. 

Dams, were authorized to bring about 
greater use of waters in several widespread 
areas of our State, for the benefit of farmers 
and city dwellers alike. 

Construction of additional distribution 
systems was made possible, to carry benefits 
of the Central Valley project to more farm 
areas in the central valleys of our State. 

The outlook for the future is encouraging. 

Recognition of the continuing problem of 
our schools will be made in the present 
Congress and hearings on the matter are 
now in progress in Washington. Progress will 
be made in our water and power problems. 
In line with the recommendations of our 
Governor, I have introduced legislation for 
the multiple-purpose Trinity-San Luis proj- 
ect in northern California. Also, in conjunc- 
tion with colleagues in both Chambers, I 
have proposed Federal assistance for the so- 
called Tri-Dam project in San Joaquin and 
a bill to assist the people of Ventura County 
in efforts to satisfy their acute water de- 
mands. 

As a member of the Public Works Commit- 
tee I look forward to playing an active part 
in shaping legislation to carry out a com- 
prehensive long-range highway program. 
This measure will enable the Federal, State, 
and local governments to tackle the neg- 
lected problem of expanding and moderniz- 
ing roads of all types so our highway net- 
work may better meet demands of our high- 
ly mobile population. 

The Federal Government, at long last, has 
become an ally in the fight against a menace 
which endangers an increasing number of 
communities, air pollution. Just this month 
President Eisenhower again acknowledged 
that the complex problem of checking and, 
we hope, ultimately eliminating smog, re- 
quires positive participation by national 
agencies. They will make a tremendous con- 
tribution chiefly in the field of scientific 
research and should speed the efforts already 
under way in various metropolitan areas. I 
shall endeavor to broaden the program of 
Federal assistance in this field, and I feel 
hopeful that aid will be forthcoming to clean 
up the atmosphere in the cities and towns 
of California and across the Nation. 

Production and employment are increas- 
ing on a broad front. President Eisenhower 
has prophesied that, within a decade, our 
current annual production level of three 
hundred and sixty billion dollars will in- 
crease to five hundred billion or more, ex- 
pressed in dollars of the same purchasing 
power. 

In the first 2 years of the present adminis- 
tration, Federal appropriations have been 
reduced, Federal personal income taxes and 
excise taxes were cut, the excess-profits tax 
was repealed, governmental controls on busi- 
ness were abolished, and 1954 was one of the 
best years, economically, in our history. 

We've made magnificent strides in the field 
of human rights and equal dignity among 
our people in a fashion that would make 
Abe Lincoln proud of us. In this free re- 
public of ours, the brotherhood of man be- 
comes an increasingly accepted standard of 
decency, and the leadership of our Chief 
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Executive has supplied the idealism and the 
intelligence to bring to more of our people a 
rising standard of living in this country of 
free men and free government. 

The cloud on the horizon is the world 
situation. 

With the most painful and heartfelt re- 
gret, the American people are aware that 
there are those in the world who oppose free- 
dom and who have been measurably suc- 
cessful in stamping it out in great areas. 
Human slavery, in its most cruel form, is 
practiced today as a Government policy by 
those countries chained down by Red com- 
munism. Their current activities, placed in 
the background of their self-proclaimed de- 
sires, are cause for sober concern by free 
America and by the free world. And it is to 
this question that I desire now to direct your 
attention. 

Basically, the American people today and 
their Government concern themselves with 
the security of our Nation and an honorable 
peace in our world. Perhaps never before 
have they turned as soberly to the contem- 
plation of our Nation’s needs to preserve 
freedom, as they have today. 

We live our lives in a whole new era. 
Solving the problems of freedom in that era 
depends upon our acceptance and under- 
standing of the new energies which men of 
science have brought forth in our time. The 
needs of the American people in securing 
their freedom must be, and have been, set in 
this background. 

Several months ago I listened to Admiral 
Carney in Vallejo suggest that the Ameri- 
can Navy is on its way to complete atomic 
power for its propulsion. Thus, since 1789, 
we have passed successively through periods 
of sailing ships, and steam ships, and diesel 
ships, to atomically-propelled vessels. Our 
gallant air force is expanding almost daily, 
and piston planes give way to jet-powered 
aircraft. Whereas at the outbreak of the 
Korean war the United States Air Force had 
but 42 effective wings out of a projected 70, 
it has today 121 effective wings out of a 
projected 137, a goal which will be attained 
before too many months have passed, with 
the approval by the Congress to recom- 
mendations of the administration. Our 
airmen have long since penetrated the sonic 
barrier, and one of their experimental planes 
has flown 1650 miles per hour, and how 
much faster is the Defense Department’s 
secret. An American airman has flown to an 
altitude in excess of 85,000 feet, and again 
it is a secret how much further up he may 
have gone. The United States Army and 
the Marine Corps likewise have entered upon 
a modern atomic posture of readiness and 
mobility, testifying, without equivocation, 
to our determination to safeguard American 
security. 

Every citizen of this country and his fam- 
ily may give eternal thanks that the Com- 
mander in Chief of our defense forces is an 
unselfish and enlightened leader devotedly 
dedicated to peace in the world, partly by 
reason of his own experiences over an al- 
most entire lifetime as a skilled professional 
soldier. 

In his state of the Union message to the 
Congress early in January, the President of 
the United States again stated that our na- 
tional goals continue to be a just and endur- 
ing peace, and a realistic worldwide limita- 
tion of the implements of war. “We main- 
tain powerful military forces,” he said, “Be- 
cause there is no present alternative—they 
are forces designed for deterrent and defen- 
sive purposes, able to strike back with de- 
structive power in response to any attack.” 
The defense plans of the United States have 
been under the personal direction of the 
President after his own long and contempla- 
tive study. His recommendations for our 
country’s defense will, I prophesy, be given 
the same bipartisan congressional approval 
in 1956 as they were these last 2 years. There 
are a few professional disagreements on em- 
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phasis, but here again we can be thankful 
for the experienced counsel which the Chief 
Executive can give as a military man. His 
recommendations include, among others, an 
emphasis on modern airpower and new weap- 
ons, the elimination of duplication and over- 
staffing, the acceleration of a program for 
our own continental defense, and the build- 
up of a military reserve. Incidentally, they 
include increases in compensation for service 
personnel. When I tell you that only 15 
percent of the Regular Air Force personnel 
are expected to reenlist when their present 
terms expire, I underline the importance of 
increasing the attractiveness of peacetime 
military service. 

Meanwhile, in existence or on the draw- 
ing boards are weapons so appallingly de- 
structive as to chill one’s imagination. In- 
ternational ballistic missiles—euphemisti- 
cally termed IBM—will, we are told, travel 
across oceans at unthinkable speed, ad- 
dressed to targets thousands of miles away, 
with considerable precision and accuracy. 
And while the science of destruction con- 
tinues its deadly progress among the free 
countries of the world, there is no question 
that international communism, with the 
brains it has from varying sources at its 
disposal, likewise makes progress in this 
same field. 

Recently, the former Chairman of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee said: 

“Today, atomic and hydrogen bombs exist 
in growing numbers on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. Today—not next year, or the year 
after, but today—the Soviets have both the 
bombs and the planes needed to launch a 
devastating nuclear attack against the cities 
of North America.” 

Listen to Winston Churchill as he com- 
ments on current history: ; 

“Mankind has never been in this position 
before. Without having improved appreci- 
ably in virtue or enjoying wiser guidance, it 
has got into its hands for the first time the 
tools by which it can unfailingly accomplish 
its own extermination. That is the point in 
human destinies to which all the glories and 
toils of men have at last led them. They 
would do well to pause and ponder upon 
their new responsibilities. Death stands at 
attention, obedient, expectant, ready to 
serve, ready to shear away the people en 
masse; ready, if called on, to pulverize, with- 
out hope of repair, what is left of civiliza- 
tion. He awaits only the word of command. 
He awaits it from a frail, bewildered being, 
long his victim, now—for one occasion only— 
his master.” 

There you have a glimpse of the back- 
ground in which nations of the world may 
decide upon the course to follow in dealing 
with one another. And it is against that 
background that the American people must 
determine the course of their own policy as 
respects our neighbors. Our Government is 
seriously concerned with such a question, 
and the Senate, and the House of Represen- 
tatives as well, have sat in judgment upon 
phases of it these past several weeks. 

On January 24, President Eisenhower sent 
to the Senate and the House a message in 
which he reiterated that this country’s basic 
goal is safeguarding the security of the 
United States by establishing and preserving 
a just and honorable peace. He then de- 
scribed, in considerable detail, the serious 
and darkening situation in the Straits of 
Formosa. Suffice to say here, since 1945 the 
islands of Formosa and the Pescadores have 
been occupied by the Republic of China, a 
loyal ally of the American people. Com- 
munist China, which incidentally still in- 
carcerates innocent American citizens, an- 
aounced its determination to invade and 
conquer these islands and bring them 
under the aegis of Red Chinese communism. 
The President emphasized the importance to 
the American people that these islands re- 
main in friendly hands, He requested the 
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Congress to adopt a resolution authorizing 


him to employ our Armed Forces as he might | 


deem necessary to secure and protect these 
islands against armed attack. 

What, my fellow citizens, is the impor- 
tance to the American people of Formosa 
and the Pescadores? In the words of the 
President of the United States, those islands, 
in unfriendly hands “would seriously dislo- 
cate the existing, even if unstable, balance, 
of moral, economic, and military forces upon 
which the peace of the Pacific depends. 
It would create a breach in the island chain 
of the western Pacific that constitutes, for 
the United States and other free nations, 
the geographic backbone of their security 
structure in that ocean. With that, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff of the United States 
agree.“ 

I want to recall the words of another great 
American citizen who was a guest of the 
people of Los Angeles a very few days ago, 
Speaking to the 82d Congress on his trium- 
phant return to our country, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur described the Pacific Ocean as a 
vast moat to protect the United States as 
long as we held it. He spoke of a chain 
of islands in the Pacific which constituted 
for Americans a protective shield. It was 
his powerfully-stated conviction that a 
breach in that littoral defense line by an un- 
friendly power would make vulnerable each 
remaining segment of it. And then he said, 
“Under no circumstances must Formosa fall 
under Communist control. Such an even- 
tuality would at once threaten the freedom 
of the Philippines and the loss of Japan and 
might well force our western frontier back 
to the coasts of California, Oregon, and 
Washington.” 

In the considered judgment of such Amer- 
ican patriots who are qualified to speak, 
Communist occupation of Formosa and the 
Pescadores would seriously endanger the se- 
curity of the people of the United States 
and would undermine the cause of peace. 

The resolution was debated in the House 
of Representatives and it passed almost 
unanimously with only three Members op- 
posing it. It was debated at considerable 
length in the Senate. All manner of amend- 
ments were offered to delimit or restrict the 
President's responsibility. I listened to 
those Senators who advocated restrictive 
amendments or who advocated, indeed, no 
resolution at all. I listened also to the dis- 
tinguished Democratic Senator WALTER F. 
GEORGE, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, who urged the adoption of the 
resolution exactly as the President had rec- 
ommended it. On the basis of all the back- 
ground and of the Senate debate, I say to 
the people of my State of California, there 
was only one course in my judgment to 
pursue in the cause of American security 
and peace in the world. That was to uphold 
the recommendation of the President of the 
United States. And the Senate did uphold 
the President’s recommendation, and did so 
overwhelmingly. 

Thus, for all the world to see, the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Congress, 
representing the American people, have taken 
an unequivocal position. It is a position in 
line with our basic foreign policy and com- 
pletely in consonance with our American 
goal, 

That action was followed a few days later 
by overwhelming ratification in the Senate 
of the Southeast Asia collective defense 
treaty. By that commitment the United 
States, together with Australia, New Zea- 
land, Great Britain, France, the Philippines, 
Pakistan, and Thailand, combined to create 
a protective network of mutual defense, to 
promote security and to strengthen the 
fabric of peace in Southeast Asia and the 
Southwest Pacific. This treaty is designed 
to deter aggression, which means Commu- 
nist aggression, in that area of the world 
by warning potential aggressors that an open 
armed attack upon the territory of any of 
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the parties will be regarded by each signa- 
tory nation as dangerous to its own peace 
and safety. In such contingency the par- 
ties agree to meet the common danger in 
accordance with their constitutional proc- 
esses. They also agree to consult on meas- 
ures for their common defense whenever the 
territory or integrity or political independ- 
ence of any of them is threatened other 
than by armed attack, which might endan- 
ger the peace of the area, Thus it is indi- 
cated to communism that its techniques of 
internal subversion would be dealt with ef- 
fectively. If communism fails to understand 
anything but force and might, then com- 
munism is forewarned that retribution lies 
in store for it for breaching the peace in 
the future, 

This is the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. We have now 
added a mutual defense treaty with Nation- 
alist China. The SEATO treaty in Southeast 
Asia balances our NATO treaty of mutual 
security in Europe. It is a policy based 
upon coming into firm agreement of those 
who, like ourselves, love freedom. It is 
designed to deter Communist aggression and 
the onslaught of Communist slavery. It is 
an enlightened policy of our own self-in- 
terest consistent with our goal of freedom 
and of peace. There are some in California 
and some in the Nation who, for varying 
purposes, oppose this policy. They are a 
vociferous minority and they are wrong. 
For my part, my friends, I shall continue 
to support that policy as it is carried out 
by the President of the United States. 

When Abraham Lincoln was about to be- 
come President of the United States in 1861, 
and as he was traveling en route to Wash- 
ington, he made a statement to the Ameri- 
can people which I repeat as I conclude: 

“If the people shall be lost, it is little to 
any one man * * but a great deal to the 
* * * millions of people who inhabit these 
United States, and their posterity in all com- 
ing time. It is your business to rise up and 
preserve the Union and liberty for your- 
selves, and not for me. I appeal to you 
again to constantly bear in mind, that not 
with politicians, not with presidents, not 
with officeseekers, but with you is the 
question: Shall the Union and shall the 
liberties of this country be preserved to the 
latest generations?” 

Mr. Lincoln answered history in the 
affirmative. So must we. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
February 16, 1955, it was my privilege to 
address the annual meeting of one of 
the most useful groups in our Nation— 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association. This is the organization 
which has done so much to bring the 
blessings of electricity, with an attend- 
ant higher standard of living, to hun- 
dreds of thousands of farm families in 
rural America. 

Other Members of Congress, of both 
great political parties, who spoke to this 
highly successful meeting were the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
and Representative H. R. Gross, of Iowa. 
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I addressed the convention, assembled 
in Convention Hall at Atlantic City, N. J., 
on the subject of The Challenge to Public 
Power, reviewing the efforts undertaken 
during the past 2 years by the present 
administration to eliminate or destroy 
the public power program in the United 
States. I had the honor of being intro- 
duced by my old friend, Lee Wooden, of 
Jewell, in Clatsop County, Oreg., the 
president of the Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association in our own State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my address to the delegates 
attending the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECoRD, 
as follows: 


THE CHALLENGE TO PUBLIC POWER 


(Address by Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
of Oregon) 


One of the great moments of my career 
was to stand with George William Norris, 
the father of public power in America, when 
he saw Bonneville Dam for the first time. 
He watched the Columbia River surging in- 
exorably through the Cascade Mountain 
Range, before it thundered over the spillway 
of the long, low dam. 

“I don't think you people in the North- 
west realize what a marvelous resource you 
have in this wonderful river,” said Uncle 
George. “Is there any other bounty which 
produces so much good for mankind and yet 
never diminishes in quantity?” 

George Norris is gone now, and the public 
power program which he helped to build 
confronts a major crisis. Yet many times I 
have thought of what he said. What other 
resource can light farms, turn factory wheels 
and operate businesses and, at the same 
time, continue in as great an abundance 
as ever before? 

The lighting up of rural America was born 
of the same forces that started major 
multipurpose projects. The first real elec- 
tric co-op came into being under TVA. To- 
day about 300 of the 1,000 REA’s receive all 
or part of their power supply from Federal 
power projects. Truly, rural families have 
a tremendous stake in future resource poli- 
cles, not only because of potential power 
supply but because of the great impact of 
TVA and Bonneville on the rates of private 
power companies, 

When Bonneville and TVA were started, it 
was like dropping a pebble into a pond of 
high-power-company rates. The effect of an 
abundant, low-cost power supply was imme- 
diate and far-reaching. The public-power 
yardstick was felt in ever-widening circles, 
forcing down the padded rates in adjacent 
areas, 

For 20 years, the United States Govern- 
ment promoted a program to make the 
rivers of America the servants of the people. 
I use the term advisedly. I live in a State 
where only 27 percent of our farms had 
electricity in 1933. By 1952, this figure had 
soared to 98 percent. It is practically im- 
possible to measure this gain other than in 
terms of increased creature comforts, greater 
purchasing power, a higher standard of liv- 
ing. These are the only proper measure- 
ments, 

Mrs. Neuberger’s mother, Ethel Kelty 
Brown, is one of the farm women who had 
no electricity until the programs were begun 
which symbolize the work of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
Mother Brown has told me what it was like 
to live on a farm without power. It meant 
no refrigeration for the food which was 
cooked. It meant doing that cooking on a 
wood stove, with the women splitting kin- 
dling while the men were at their chores. 
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Tt meant hand-washing farm clothes 
which get excruciatingly dirty—on a core 
rugated washboard. It meant carrying a 
Coleman lantern from room to room at night 
when children were sick. 


POWER CHANGES FARM LIFE 


Electricity on the farm has changed all 
this. The vast majority of the farms of our 
country have power today because of the 
Federal power program, because of the 
Rural Electric Administration, because of 
the watchful vigilance and persistent cru- 
sading of groups like the National Electric 
Cooperative Association. And all this ben- 
efit has occurred without diminishing the 
natural resources of America. The late J. 
D. Ross, first administrator of Bonneville, 
used to call that dam “an oil well which will 
never run dry, a coal mine that will never 
thin out. 

Although I am only (sic) 42 years old, I 
come before you today as a man who has 
seen the public power program revolve in a 
full cycle in my region, the Pacific North- 
west. 

I witnessed the program begin a little more 
than 20 years ago. It was a bipartisan pro- 
gram—a program advanced by far-sighted 
men in both major political parties. By 
every possible standard, it was a success. 
As you know, electricity was brought to the 
farms, and at rates which the farmer could 
afford. Industrial payrolls came next, and 
this meant a steady market in town for the 
farmer’s crops. Although the Pacific North- 
west has historically lagged behind the rest 
of the Nation in manufacturing, its expan- 
sion led the land during the first decade 
that Bonneville power was available. Be- 
tween 1939 and 1948, the national increase 
in manufacturing employment was 284 per- 
cent but in the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington it was 329 percent. Furthermore, this 
program has been generously paying for it- 
self. Indeed, the annual reports of the In- 
terior Department actually admit that the 
Columbia River power program is far ahead 
of the amortization schedule in repayments 
to the Government. 

And auxiliary benefits of incalculable 
value were occurring simultaneously. In 
1933, the year Bonneville Dam was started, 
a mere 85,000 tons of cargo moved upstream 
into the reaches of the upper Columbia River. 
In 1953, the tonnage was 1,375,000. This 
was merely a bonus from the power pro- 
gram. And what are we to say of the thou- 
sands of irrigated homesteads now being 
wrested from the arid upland desert near 
Grand Coulee, homesteads where ex-GI’'s and 
their families are making a new start in 
life? 

I stress these benefits that have taken place 
in my own part of the country because I can 
be a little more poignant, a little more 
dramatic, a little more specific about it. 
These things I have seen with my own eyes. 
I was at Grand Coulee when the world’s big- 
gest dam was started. I saw the first water 
gurgling through canals amidst the sage- 
brush and tumbleweed. I saw the first trans- 
mission lines stretching out across the waste- 
land like a steel-legged centipede. 


CALCULATED SCHEME STOPS PROGRAM 


This was a program dedicated to the wel- 
fare of the United States, yet you of the 
NRECA know what has happened to that 
program. In 1953, the present national ad- 
ministration stopped it—deliberately, cal- 
culatingly, grimly. 

The onslaught has occurred on many 
fronts: 

1. Appropriations have been reduced for 
agencies devoted to the wider use of low-cost 
power. 

2. Key waterpower sites, like Hells Canyon, 
have been pledged by the administration to 
private power companies for piecemeal, high- 
cost development. 

3. New Federal starts have been choked off. 
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4. So-called wheeling agreements with 
utility corporations have given them control 
of the power supply in many areas. 

5. Attacks upon the public-power prefer- 
ence clause have imperiled the electric sup- 
ply of rural electric co-ops and other non- 
profit systems. 

6. A nationwide barrage of propaganda, 
some of it stemming from the White House 
and executive departments, has sought to 
indict such undertakings as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and Bonneville as “creeping 
socialism.” 

7. A so-called partnership with private 
utilities has been proposed, whereby these 
companies would monopolize the revenue 
and energy at Federal power projects. 

I emphasize the partnership because it 
represents today the spearhead of the current 
attack upon public power. The word “part- 
nership” peppers the President's budget mes- 
sage. It is an appealing word. Yet what 
kind of a partnership is it? It is a partner- 
ship in which the Government relinquishes 
to private monopolies the powerhouses at 
Federal dams, while the Government con- 
tinues to finance the nonreimbursable fea- 
tures, such as fish ladders, floodgates, and 
navigation locks. 


THE MONOPOLY PARTNERSHIP 


We had a partnership in operation. It 
wasn't this kind of partnership. It was a 
legitimate partnership between the Govern- 
ment and its citizens. Clyde T. Ellis, your 
executive manager, described this partner- 
ship in a masterful address which he deliv- 
ered a year ago last month at your 1954 con- 
vention in Miami. Mr. Ellis referred numer- 
ous times to the Federal-local partnership, 
under which kilowatts were being sold at low 
cost to whatever distributing agency the resi- 
dents of a particular area preferred. 

It might be a municipal system as in Seat- 
tle. It might be a private power company 
as in Portland. It might be a public utility 
district as in Clark County, Wash. It might 
be a rural electric co-op as in Benton and 
Lincoln Counties, Oreg. These various meth- 
ods of distribution represented the demo- 
cratically chosen preference of the men and 
women living in that part of our Nation. 
They made the choice without interference 
by politicians in either the State capital or 
the National Capital, and then the Federal 
power system made available energy from the 
dams constructed on key river networks. 

This was a bona fide partnership, as Clyde 
Ellis made clear. But what is proposed to- 
day as partnership is no partnership at all. 
It is monopoly and special privilege. For at 
least 50 years, a private stranglehold will be 
given legal sanctity at a great power site, and 
there will be nothing that the men and 
women in that area can do about it, through 
half a century of time. 

We are told the abandonment of public 
power is necessary in the name of Ameri- 
canism. Yet the preference clause, which 
safeguards the power supply of our rural 
electric co-ops, goes all the way back to the 
administration of Theodore Roosevelt and 
the Reclamation Act of 1906. I refuse to 
believe that the man who led the Rough 
Riders up San Juan Hill was a creeping So- 
cialist. The inclusion of the preference 
clause in the Bonneville Act was principally 
the work of Senator Charles L. McNary, of 
Oregon. Does the present administration 
want to accuse of socialism the man who was 
Republican minority floor leader in the 
United States Senate for well over a decade? 

In the barrage of propaganda being fired 
at the people over the Hells Canyon ques- 
tion, these overtones of patriotism again 
appear. Is it patriotic to abandon the great- 
est hydroelectric site left on our continent 
to the absentee-dominated corporation, 
which will tap only a segment of the avail- 
able kilowatts? 


PLAYBACK OF HISTORY 


Historians tell us that no issues are really 
new. They all have arisen before—perhaps 
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in different guise and other settings. Yet al- 
most half a century ago, Theodore Roose- 
velt and his illustrious Chief Forester, Gif- 
ford Pinchot, confronted a Hells Canyon 
problem of their own. 4 

Utility companies were grabbing off power 
sites on the mountain rivers of the West. 
Although the Nation had recently set aside 
the forest reserves, no legislation existed for 
the specific protection of these hydroelectric 
power sites. Let Pinchot describe what hap- 
pened, in his autobiography Breaking New 
Ground: 

“A certain number of forest-ranger sta- 
tions were applied for which were needed less 
for rangers than to give the Government a 
temporary hold on some power site and pre- 
vent the power octopus from sucking it in, 
* * * Some of these ranger stations we de- 
liberately located on water power sites, in 
order to insure some form of government 
control. *” 

Contrast this action by Teddy Roosevelt 
and Gifford Pinchot with the shameful re- 
linquishment of Hells Canyon by the present 
masters of the American Government, 
Roosevelt and Pinchot contrived extra-legal 
machinery to save these power resources for 
future generations. They relied upon a sub- 
terfuge. This national administration re- 
fuses to use the machinery long ago created 
for the purpose—it seeks to hasten the aban- 
donment of Hells Canyon, John Day, Green 
Peter, and other sites. 

Nor can this be called in any sense of the 
word a partisan issue. Theodore Roosevelt 
and Pinchot were lifelong Republicans. The 
program which this administration has jet- 
tisoned was, in many of its concepts, a pro- 
gram originated by Republicans ot the past 
Roosevelt, Pinchot, Hiram Johnson, Norris, 
Borah, McNary, and many others. In my 
own State, Iam a Democrat, but thousands 
of Republicans, on farms and in the cities, 
assured me that they were loyal to a publicly 
motivated program of resource development 
that had its roots within their own party. 

Under this administration, engineering 
and scientific knowledge have been bent to 
political whims. The 308 report of the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers is 
the master plan for development of the 
Columbia River Basin. Surely if the Army 
ever errs, it is on the conservative and cau- 
tious side. But the 308 report recommends 
without reservation the erection of a high 
multipurpose Federal dam in Hells Canyon. 

Yet this national administration assures 
us that the 308 report is wrong at Hells Can- 
yon. Of course, the 308 report, accor to 
the administration, is right at Libby Dam 
up along the Canadian border, where the 
prospects for construction are so clouded by 
international disputes that no private power 
company covets the site. So, here, the ad- 
ministration is willing to promote a Federal 
dam. How can the same engineers, with 
the same transits and the same diamond 
drills, be wrong on the Snake River and right 
on the Kootenai River? It is as if a patient 
told his doctor that the doctor was right 
about one lung, but wrong about the other. 


INTERIOR POLICIES THREATEN REA’S 


One of the serious blows suffered by REA’s 
under the new policies was abrogation of 
40-year contracts between the Interior De- 
partment and cooperatives in the southwest. 
As a result, the REA's were threatened with 
the bankruptcy or high rates, or loss of their 
independence. As you know, the original 
destruction of the continuing fund vital to 
these contracts was put through by a former 
Senator from Oregon. I assure you the new 
Senator from Oregon will do everything in 
his power to undo the damage. 

Other corrective measures are also neces- 
sary, especially against the conspiracy to 
rewrite the formula for allocating power 
costs to make the price of Federal power as 
high as private power. 

I cite these things to indicate how politics 
and greed are intruding into programs 
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which, until the last year or so, were decided 
by the needs of the American people and not 
by the selfish desires of 1 or 2 utility corpo- 
rations, 

ATTACK BY STEALTH 

As you are well aware, REA funds have 
been cut but not abolished by Congress. 
You have been successful in maintaining 
reasonably adequate loan funds and serv- 
ices during the past 2 years. But this was 
to be expected. It was forecast at your first 
annual convention by the late George W. 
Norris, He said: “The attack upon REA will 
not be an open assault. The attack will be 
by stealth and treachery because REA is too 
popular to be attacked openly.” 

I don’t own a crystal ball, but occult 
powers are not needed to predict that the 
Hoover Commission will probably recom- 
mend that REA—as you now know it—be 
abolished. Out of respect for your political 
potency, they will try to put forth some 
plausible substitute like a Federal REA cor- 
poration forced to borrow money from bank- 
ers at high-interest rates, and run by a 
board of directors and not by the Congress, 
which is now REA's board of directors. 


THAT FEDERAL POWER MONOPOLY 


For nearly 2 years, the administration has 
defended its abandonment of the Federal 
power program by contending that the Na- 
tion was in dire peril of being suffocated by 
a Federal power monopoly. 

Secretary McKay has uttered this warning 
on many occasions. At McNary Dam on 
September 23, 1954, the President himself 
warned against Federal operation of “a 
gigantic, overwhelming nationwide power 
monopoly.” 

On November 4, 1954, Budget Director 
Rowland R. Hughes warned against com- 
mitting the country to “a policy of establish- 
ing a nationwide power monopoly.” 

Yet this entire argument was refuted by 
the President in his state of the Union mes- 
sage of January 6, 1955, when he flatly de- 
clared to the Congress that “Federal hydro- 
electric developments supply but a small 
fraction of the Nation's power needs.“ 

On this occasion, the President definitely 
asserted the true facts. Only about 13 per- 
cent of the energy used in the Nation is gen- 
erated by the Federal Government. Approx- 
imately 6 percent spins off the turbines of 
municipal systems, and the remaining 81 
percent from private utility corporations. 

What is monopoly—13 percent, or 81 per- 
cent? 

Yet for months the American people were 
told solemnly by their highest government 
officials that they couldn’t have any more 
dams like Grand Coulee, Shasta, and Bonne- 
ville because of the imminent dangers of a 
Federal power monopoly. 

Wasn’t it Bernard M. Baruch who said 
that every man had a right to be wrong as 
to his opinions but that no man had a right 
to be wrong as to his facts? 


SUBSIDIZED POWER: ANOTHER MYTH 


Ever since the present national adminis- 
tration went into office, a conscious and de- 
liberate effort has taken place to convince 
the people of America that the energy gener- 
ated at Federal hydroelectric projects does 
not pay for itself. These projects are por- 
trayed as vast drains on our national Treas- 
ury, 


For example, Secretary of the Interior Mo- 
Kay appeared on the CBS Capitol Cloak Room 
TV program October 23, 1953. This colloquy 
took place between him and Mr. Bill Costello, 
one of the CBS panel: 

Mr. CosreLio, “Well, it’s your philosophy, 
then, that the citizen generally should not 
pay the cost of keeping power rates low but 
that the individual consumer should pay the 
actual cost of producing that power.” 

Secre’ McKay. That's right. I don't 
think it's right to subsidize power out in my 
country—for instance in Oregon, Washing- 
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ton, Idaho, and that country. We shouldn’t 
ask for power to be subsidized by the people 
in New England.” 

Now if anyone should realize that this is a 
plain and outright misrepresentation, it 
should be Secretary McKay. In the first 
place, his own annual report for 1953 de- 
clares (at p. 326) that “the repayment (on 
Bonneville) is substantially in excess of 
scheduled requirements.” As a former Gov- 
ernor of Oregon and as a resident of the 
Northwest, the Secretary ought to know that 
the great Government power projects on the 
Columbia River are returning to the Treas- 
ury not only the original investment in 
hydroelectric facilities, but also interest and 
operating costs. 

Consider the repayment record on the 
Bonneville Dam project alone. The Govern- 
ment has invested $128,549,822 in construc- 
tion costs and operating expenses for Bonne- 
ville Dam. Although its full span of gen- 
erators have been in operation only 11 years, 
the project has put $48,825,959 into Federal 
coffers from sale of power. In fact, the 
whole Bonneville system—marketing the 
output of all Federal dams on the Colum- 
bia—has collected gross income of $340,- 
565,589 through the sale of kilowatts. 

Yet these fiscal facts are not known today 
throughout the Nation. The other day I 
engaged in a brief and friendly debate on 
the floor of the Senate with Senator Norris 
Corton, a fine Republican Senator from New 
Hampshire. He was of the opinion that our 
dams in the Northwest are a drain on the 
taxpayers of his State. In other words, the 
propaganda put out by Mr. McKay and others 
has taken root. Senator Corron does not 
realize that the Columbia River projects ac- 
tually, in the long run, will be an ultimate 
source of financial profit to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. And I know he is not aware of the 
innumerable products manufactured in New 
England—products like alarm clocks, ice 
boxes, stoves, washing machines, and shoes— 
which have been purchased because thou- 
sands of rural folks in the Northwest have 
a higher standard of living and increased 
purchasing power through the abundant and 
low-cost electricity made available to them 
on their farms. 


THE BETRAYAL AT HELLS CANYON 


The adage that history repeats itself was 
never more dramatically brought home to 
me than when I was asked a year ago to 
review a book detailing the fight to bulld 
Grand Coulee Dam, called Hail Columbia, 
This book, written by George Sundborg, a 
former Northwest newspaperman, impressed 
me with the deadly parallel between the 
fight for Grand Coulee and our present day 
struggle for Hells Canyon Dam. 

Mr. Sundborg could not have had the Hells 
Canyon case in mind when he wrote the book 
because he started the work before the Hells 
Canyon struggle commenced. 

But the situations are such close parallels 
they might have been poured from the same 
mold—like the Gold Dust twins that used to 
adorn the soap flake boxes. 

Kettle Falls was a place on the Columbia 
River about 117 miles upstream from the 
proposed Grand Coulee damsite. In March 
of 1921—just after the appropriation had 
been secured to core-drill the Coulee site— 
the Washington Water Power Company be- 
gan to show interest in Kettle Falls as a site 
for development. On June 20, 1921, a con- 
tract for exploratory drilling on the Grand 
Coulee site was awarded. Ten days later, 
Washington Water Power filed an applica- 
tion with the Federal Power Commission to 
construct a dam at Kettle Falls. The Kettle 
Falls dam, located in the proposed Coulee 
reservoir pool, would have lopped off a hun- 
dred feet from the height of Grand Coulee— 
with consequent reduction of a million 
horsepower in the big dam's power output. 

A long public debate ensued in which 
spokesmen for a number of Federal and State 
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agencies were enlisted to support the power 
company. The pattern included such offi- 
cial statements as that of the then secre- 
tary of the Federal Power Commission. This 
gentleman said a dam at Grand Coulee—and 
I quote—“would involve an excessive initial 
investment“, which, he said, it was ex- 
tremely doubtful could be secured for the 
purpose from any resource.” This official 
went on to say of Grand Coulee that the 
FPC license to the power company would be 
granted only for a period of 50 years. “If 
at the end of that time or even before, it 
should become evident that the high dam 
would be a desirable step, the net investment 
of the Kettle Falls development could read- 
ily be absorbed by the Grand Coulee devel- 
opment.” And, he added, “further inves- 
tigation of this plan does not seem to be 
necessary.” 

It was not until June 23, 1936, that the 
FPC issued an order formally denying the 
Kettle Falls dam permit—nearly 14 years 
after Washington Water Power made its first 
move to block Grand Coulee construction. 

I detail this background only for purposes 
of comparing some of the developments in 
the Grand Coulee and Hells Canyon fights. 
On June 9, 1947, the Army Corps of Engineers 
announced a public hearing would be held on 
plans for development of the Middle Snake 
River. These plans included Hells Canyon 
Dam, which was a key part of its famous 
308 Report on Columbia River development, 
Thirteen days later, the Idaho Power Co. 
applied to the Federal Power Commission for 
a preliminary permit for a new run-of-the- 
river dam at Oxbow site, some 35 miles up- 
stream from the Hells Canyon site. Grant- 
ing of the Oxbow license would forever bar 
construction of Hells Canyon Dam, but 
would preserve the barony which the Idaho 
Power Co, holds in Idaho. 

Since the Oxbow application was filed, the 
battle has raged on. We have seen spokes- 
men for Government agencies and company- 
front groups pressured to back the com- 
pany scheme, just as in the days of Grand 
Coulee. Hells Canyon Dam and the whole 
plan for full development of the Columbia 
Basin was hit hardest by action of Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay in withdraw- 
ing his Department's opposition to the 
Oxbow license, 

As recently as last spring we, in Oregon, 
heard the Secretary repeat that the Federal 
budget was too precarious to start new dams, 
He was especially insistent about expendi- 
tures for Hells Canyon Dam, although when 
campaigning in the Colorado River Basin he 
never mentioned this fiscal situation. In 
Oregon, it was like listening to a hollow 
echo from the corridors of history—shades 
of that former FPC secretary who said Grand 
Coulee involved “excessive initial invest- 
ment,” 

McKay never mentioned that, although 
Grand Coulee has had its full quota of gen- 
erators in operation only since 1951, it has 
paid into the Federal Treasury over $51 
million toward retiring an eventual power 
debt of $221 million. į 


POWER-COMPANY SLOGANS REVIVED 


The parallel between Hells Canyon and 
Grand Coulee is significant. It shows that 
the situations and the arguments are not 
new. The ideas espoused by the Interior 
Secretary on Hells Canyon were merely re- 
vived from the Grand Coulee fight. It would 
appear that the public-opinion formers 
thumbed back through their book of tricks 
and slogans to pick out the present-day 
arguments. 

But what if the arguments used by McKay 
and other administration spokesmen had 
prevailed in the embryo days of Grand 
Coulee? What would have happened to the 
energy which activated the Hanford works 
and made plutonium available for our knock- 
out punch in World War II? Where would 
the power have come from for the aluminum 
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to make 50,000 planes a year for our Nation’s 
defense? How would we have started to 
wrest from the desert 15,000 farmsteads for 
ex-Gl's and others in the Coulee region? 

Fortunately, the views of those who ridi- 
culed Grand Coulee as a “white elephant” 
did not prevail. As a result, America has 
been a better and more secure place in which 
to live. There were men of vision, integrity, 
and courage—men like George Norris, of Ne- 
braska, and Tim O’Sullivan, from the plateau 
of eastern Washington—who were willing to 
carry on in the face of ridicule, deception, 
and pressure. To prevent the warmed-over 
arguments of the 1920’s from being used 
against the public-power program today, we 
must keep alive their traditions of battle. 
They knew not the meaning of surrender, 
nor did they compromise when faced with 
discouragement. 

Many of you may feel that the picture of 
the moment is bleak. But you should feel 
optimistic and proud. You have been in the 
front lines, blunting the attack. You have 
been hurt in some areas but not beyond 
recovery. 

It is a far road from a damsite on a tribu- 
tary to the Columbia where Norris stood that 
day long ago, with the fine spray drifting into 
his face. The prophecy and admonition 
which Norris gave applies today, as it did 
then. He said: “We will come some day, 
perhaps within our lifetime, to the great 
electric age. * * * Since Adam and Eve were 
driven from the Garden of Eden, there has 
never been discovered an element in nature 
with so many possibilities of usefulness and 
pleasure as electricity. We ought to guard 
with jealous care the concentration of water- 
power in the hands of any combination of 
men.” 

This is Norris’ challenge to us. He is gone. 
We are here. Can we fail this man—and the 
hosts like him—who fought for public power 
when it was considered a lost cause, when 
the movement was in infancy? The illus- 
trious Jefferson said, “Each generation must 
make its own fight for liberty.” Because 
Norris and his contemporaries won their bat- 
tle, we cannot rest content. Our own Arma- 
geddon lies ahead. 

The outcome is in our own hands. 


Lincoln, Eisenhower, and a Republican 
Philosophy for Our Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 18, 1955 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a Lincoln Day address which 
I delivered last Saturday night at Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LINCOLN, EISENHOWER, AND A REPUBLICAN 

PHILOSOPHY FoR OUR TIMES 
(By United States Senator Prescorr BusH) 

In every public speaker’s life there come 
two reactions after he receives an invitation 
to address a meeting such as this. First, 
there is the warm, happy glow when the in- 
vitation arrives, and he feels that after all 
this time someone is still interested in what 
he has to say. Later, unhappily, comes the 
descent to the depths, as the time by which 
he must prepare his remarks inexorably ap- 
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proaches, and he wonders what new mes- 
sage he can bring his audience. 

In this latter mood, back in Washington a 
few days ago, and thinking of Abraham Lin- 
coln, whom we honor tonight, 90 years after 
his death, my eyes fell on a newspaper clip- 
ping I keep below the glass on my desk. It's 
a prayer which James Reston of the New 
York Times reprinted in his column some 
months ago, Let me read it to you: 


“God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great heart, true faith, and 
ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries with- 
out winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
God, give us men. Amen.” 


As I read those lines again one night last 
week, they gave me one part of the message 
I want to bring to you tonight: 

The Republican Party can be eternally 
proud that in two times of crisis in the his- 
tory of our Nation it gave America two Pres- 
idents of the stature of Abraham Lincoln 
and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Both men, in truth, of “strong minds, great 
hearts, true faith, and ready hands.” Both 
above the fog in public duty and in private 
thinking. 

There have been other great Republican 
Presidents. The name of Teddy Roosevelt, to 
mention only one, comes automatically to 
mind. But between Lincoln and none of our 
other great Presidents, including the Oyster 
Bay Roosevelt, have there been such similar- 
ities as exist between the Great Emancipa- 
tor and Dwight Eisenhower. 

Many parallels between Lincoln and Eisen- 
hower could be pointed out. I will mention 
but a few. 

First, most obviously, are the times of na- 
tional crises in which each bore the burdens 
of office. Lincoln, in his day, was confronted 
with a nation half slave and half free; Eisen- 
hower, today, struggles with the many grave 
problems created by a world half slave and 
half free. 

Outstanding, next, are their similar great 
qualities as spiritual leaders of the American 
people, leaders with a reverent faith in God 
and in the Divine inspiration which gives life 
to the great documents of our history, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. Both men came 
at times in our history when there was need 
for the flame of that faith to burn brighter. 

And then there is their leadership in stat- 
ing the philosophy of the Republican Party 
to which we give our allegiance. 

Political conditions in our times, as in 
Lincoln's day, envelop the political battle in 
a thick smog. Differences between our major 
parties are blurred. Factions mark splits 
within each party. Slogans and labels today 
are used much as they were in Lincoln's time 
to create differences where none exist, or to 
cover up the real differences which honest 
reason and discussion would expose. 

Facing similar conditions in his time, Lin- 
coln did something about them which we are 
only now beginning to understand. He cut 
beneath the party battle to eternal truths. 
He stated principles, defined differences, and 
clarified issues. No one can read the famous 
Lincoln-Douglas debates or the Lincoln cam- 
paign without being impressed with 
his patient determination to draw the line 
between the emerging Republican Party and 
his Democratic opponents. 

The same thing is being done today by 
President Eisenhower. A careful reader of 
his state papers and public utterances will 
find within them a growing body of political 
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philosophy, a philosophy suited for our times 
and the Nation’s manifold problems of the 
day. 

As modern Republicans, we believe with 
Lincoln that the dogmas of the quiet past 
are inadequate to the stormy present. And, 
as our case is new, so must we think and act 
anew.” 

And President Eisenhower, while holding 
fast to the fundamentals of our American 
system of government which our opponents 
sometimes forgot and still forget, is thinking 
and acting anew as we come to grips with the 
sometimes bewilderingly complex problems 
we face. 

It is significant that our President has so 
often quoted Lincoln's famous statement on 
the nature of government: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at all, 
or cannot so well do, for themselves, in their 
separate and individual capacities. In all 
that the people can individually do as well 
for themselves, government ought not to 
interfere.” 

And Dwight Eisenhower has added to that 
statement his own—one which I venture to 
suggest will one day become as famous: 

“In all those things which deal with peo- 
ple, be liberal, be human. In all those things 
which deal with the people’s money or their 
economy or their form of government, be 
ar aa don’t be afraid to use the 
word.” 

Together, those statements form the cen- 
tral core of the philosophy of our modern 
Republican Party—a party which is alive and 
sympathetic to the human needs of the peo- 
ple, and a party which, unlike our opponents 
at times, is aware of the dangers to the peo- 
ple's freedom which lie in overly paternal- 
istic, centralized government. 

It is a philosophy of progressive modera- 
tion, as the President has called it, or of 
moderate progressiveness as others name it. 
Whatever it be named, it is a philosophy 
which strikes a responsive chord in the 
minds and aspirations of the American peo- 
ple, who find a steady advance along the 
middle of the road to our future more sen- 
sible and more attractive than frenetic zig- 
zaggings from left to right and vice versa, 

The Republican Party has come a long 
way in improving its political philosophy 
since I first voted for Charles Evans Hughes 
in New Haven in 1916. It has profited by its 
own mistakes. It has profited by the mis- 
takes of its political opponents. And, under 
the leadership of President Eisenhower, it 
reflects the best understanding of the real 
obligations and duties of government that 
we have yet seen in the history of the 
United States. 

Our philosophy recognizes that in this 
complex industrial civilization of modern 
times, the problems of government are more 
complicated and more comprehensive than 
they have ever been before. 

We recognize that there has grown to be 
a greater degree of interdependence among 
our people than ever before. 

We recognize that the security and happi- 
ness of the American home is the most im- 
portant basic asset in American economic, 
political, and social life. 

We recognize that the happiness and se- 
curity of those homes depends upon jobs. 
It depends upon opportunities and incen- 
tives to work. 

We recognize that there can be no pros- 
perity in the truest sense unless there are 
jobs available for all who are willing and 
able to work. 

So, with these basic facts in mind, the 
Eisenhower administration has undertaken, 
in the past 2 years, to unleash the forces 
which will create this indispensable situa- 
tion. It has adopted a policy of incentives, 
rather than a punitive attitude, toward labor, 
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capital, and management. It has passed leg- 
islation designed to loosen up the savings 
of the people and put them into constructive 
job-creating enterprises. It has been un- 
ashamed to state the doctrine that just as 
labor is worthy of its hire, so are the savings 
of the people. 

In matters of texation, it has adopted an 
incentive rather than a punitive attitude. 
And in dealing with private business, it has 
adopted a helpful and understanding atti- 
tude rather than one of punitive vindictive- 
ners. And taken all in all, these attitudes and 
policies have resulted in more jobs—more 
jobs than we have ever had before in any 
peacetime period in American history. 

But that is not all. Our policies have 
created a situation and an environment 
which gives tremendous confidence for the 
future. No one could read the President's 
Economic Report of January 19, 1955, with- 
out being inspired with confidence for the 
future. We recognize our Government’s ob- 
ligation to serve the basic human needs of 
our people, to encourage and promote per- 
sonal and family security, and we point the 
way to accomplishment of those ends by 
enlouragement and stimulation of jobmak- 
ing private enterprise. 

I have referred to factional splits within 
the 2 major parties today. I sometimes 
think that we Republicans worry so much 
about our own differences of opinion that we 
blind ourselves to the very serious cleavages 
which drive apart the Democrats. From ob- 
servation in the Senate, I can assure you 
that those cleavages exist, although I must 
reluctantly confess that the Democrats, per- 
haps smarter politicians than we, gloss them 
over as much as possible. And when the 
chips are down, their party discipline takes 
command, 

Nevertheless, we can't blink the fact that 
there are divisions in our Republican Party, 
differences which are particularly apparent 
in the Senate. There has been encourag- 
ing progress in the early days of the 84th 
Congress towards increasing the unity among 
Republican Senators. I hope that progress 
will continue. 

And to my Republican friends in Con- 
necticut, I say that we are in need of greater 
unity—greater unity and a spirit of con- 
fidence. The shock and disappointment of 
losing the Governorship in the most recent 
election has caused some to doubt and 
despair. There are some, I regret to say, 
who fail to realize that in Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and the record we are making under 
his leadership the Republican Party has its 
greatest asset since the days of Lincoln. 

Let us look to the future instead of the 
past. And our future as a party is bright. 
I see an overwhelming victory ahead for us 
in 1956. I see that victory because the 
record we are making will be unbeatable— 
the record both in national affairs and in 
the zealous attention to the interests of 
Connecticut which is being given by your 
entire Republican delegation in the Congress. 

The President has the trust of the Ameri- 
can people. I confidently expect that he 
will run again. In his messages to the 84th 
Congress, he has outlined a program and 
expressed a philosophy which we, as modern 
Republicans, embrace and in which we can 
take pride. It is a program and a philosophy 
for our times, reflecting the hopes and aspira- 
tions of a great majority of the American 
people. 

The enactment of the program for the 84th 
Congress—and I believe most of it will be 
adopted, although not without heel-dragging 
and querulous quibbling by our opponents— 
will add luster to the record made by the 
83d. 

So look ahead. 

Cast off the chains of fear and doubt. Be 
proud of our party and its great leader who 
will surely restore it to the hearts and 
affections of the American people. 
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United Nations Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 18, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on February 11 I had the honor of ad- 
dressing the Executives Club of Chicago. 
This is an exceptionally fine group, and 
I was more than pleased to have the op- 
portunity to speak to them. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the remarks I made plus the full 
documentation of the speech. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Last month a new United Nations Com- 
mission, known as the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade convened in New 
York. Our Government took a momentous 
step in December of 1954 when the Honor- 
able Nat King, Acting United States Repre- 
sentative in the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council released the following 
statement: Y 

“At the last session of the Council I stated 
that my delegation hoped to be able to an- 
nounce at this session whether my Govern- 
ment would participate in the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade. In this 
connection I am now authorized to make the 
following statement: 

he United States Government is not 
now prepared to participate in the work of 
the Commission on International Commod- 
ity Trade. It wishes for the present to keep 
in close contact with the Commission’s work 
as it develops in the hope that it might be 
able to be of possible assistance. The United 
States Government will be prepared to re- 
examine the question of its eventual par- 
ticipation after the Commission’s terms of 
reference and its scope of activities have been 
defined’.” 

I wish to commend the Secretary of State 
and his associates for this action. I regard 
it as the first step in reversing some of the 
unfortunate economic trends within the 
United Nations which were originally pro- 
moted by our own Government. 

Our present able delegation to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, headed by the 
Honorable Preston Hotchkis, has had to de- 
vote a great deal of its efforts to combat 
proposals which originated in our own State 
Department many years ago. This is un- 
fortunate as the Iron Curtain countries are 
presented with an opportunity to sow dis- 
sension among the free nations when it be- 
comes necessary for us to cast votes in oppo- 
sition to proposals sponsored by friendly 
countries in the United Nations. Yet, if we 
are to remain true to our own economic phil- 
osophy, we can take no other course. Our 
sins of the past have now returned to haunt 
us. 
This Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade is 1 of 2 groups established by 
the Economic and Social Council whose 
activities can have a very profound effect 
upon our economy. The other is the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Restrictive Business Prac- 
tices. I now intend to trace the establish- 
ment of these groups to concepts originally 
formulated by our own Government. 

Our State Department published a docu- 
ment entitled “Proposals for Expansion of 
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World Trade and Employment” in November 
of 1945. The foreword to this publication 
read as follows: 

“Developed by a technical staff within the 
Government of the United States in prepara- 
tion for an International Conference on 
Trade and Employment and presented for 
consideration by the peoples of the world.” 

The thesis of this document was that 
international trade was kept small by four 
factors: 

(1) Restrictions imposed by Governments, 
i. e., tariffs and quotas. 

(2) Excessive price fluctuations in the 
markets for primary commodities. 

(3) Restrictions imposed by private com- 
bines and cartels. 

(4) Irregularity and the fear of irregularity 
in production and employment. 

This State Department document pro- 
posed the formation of an International 
Trade Organization to make recommenda- 
tions for the removal of the impediments to 
expanding world trade enumerated previ- 
ously and to implement such recommenda- 
tions. 

The Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, at its first session early in 
1946, adopted a resolution to call an Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment as suggested in the United States 
proposals. The council also established a 
preparatory committee to prepare an agenda 
and a draft charter for consideration by the 
conference. This preparatory committee 
held its first meeting in London in the fall 
of 1946. Subsequent meetings were held in 
New York and Geneva. 

The international conference, to consider 
the charter, convened at Habana, Cuba, on 
November 21, 1947, and remained in session 
until March 24, 1948. The document which 
emerged from these deliberations is now 
familiarly known as the Habana Charter. It 
was submitted to the Congress in April 1949, 
and was strongly supported by President 
Truman and the then Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson. 

The House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
conducted extensive hearings on this agree- 
ment in April and May 1950. No report was 
ever made by the committee. The State De- 
partment announced in December of 1950 
that it would not ask the 82d Congress, 
which convened in 1951, to again consider 
agreeing to United States membership in 
the proposed International Trade Organiza- 
tion. 

Although the basic concepts for the char- 
ter had originated in our own Government, 
it is quite clear that the Congress never 
accepted the document which emerged from 
this series of meetings under United Na- 
tions auspices. In fact, the State Depart- 
ment, by its announcement in December of 
1950, clearly showed that it realized the 
futility of asking the Congress to consider 
this subject again. 

I shall now show how the four restrictive 
factors enumerated in the United States 
proposals were incorporated into the char- 
ter. 
The first obstacle to the expansion of 
world trade outlined in the State Depart- 
ment’s proposals was the restriction on trade 
imposed by governments including tariffs, 
quotas, and exchange controls. Chapter IV 
of the Habana Charter entitled “Commer- 
cial Policy” dealt with procedures to reduce 
tariffs and to extend the most-favored-nation 
treatment in trade agreements. It also cov- 
ered quantitative restrictions and currency 
controls. 

Chapter VI of the Habana Charter 
was entitled “Intergovernmental Commod- 
ity Agreements.” This chapter recom- 
mended the use of such agreements to elim- 
inate excessive price fluctuations in the 
markets for primary commodities and im- 
plemented the State Department proposal 
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dealing with this subject. The preamble to 
this chapter stated, and I quote: 

“The members recognize that the condi- 
tions under which some primary commod- 
ities are produced, exchanged and consumed 
are such that international trade in these 
commodities may be affected by special difi- 
culties such as the tendency toward per- 
sistent disequilibrium between production 
and consumption, the accumulation of bur- 
densome stocks and pronounced fluctuations 
in prices. These special difficulties may 
have serious adverse effects on the interests 
of producers and consumers, as well as wide- 
spread repercussions jeopardizing the gen- 
eral policy of economic expansion. The 
members recognize that such difficulties may, 
at times, necessitate special treatment of the 
international trade in such commodities 
through intergovernmental agreement.” 

Chapter V of the Habana Charter was en- 
titled “Restrictive Business Practices.” It 
provided for procedures to eliminate the re- 
strictions imposed by private combines and 
cartels in the original United States propos- 
als. In effect it proposed an international 
antitrust law. 

Chapter II of the Habana Charter was 
entitled “Employment and Economic Activ- 
ities.” This chapter dealt with the irregu- 
larity and the fear of irregularity in pro- 
duction and employment and, again imple- 
mented the State Department's proposals 
dealing with this subject. 

The proponents of these proposals did not 
wait for the nations of the world to ratify 
the charter for the International Trade Or- 
ganization, Steps were taken during the 
third session of the Preparatory Committee 
for the Habana Conference which met in 
Geneva in the spring of 1947 to implement 
some of these proposals. 

This Preparatory Committee sponsored 
negotiations for the reduction of tariffs and 
conducted discussions which led to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade fa- 
miliarly known as GATT. Although these 
tariff negotiations were sponsored by the 
Preparatory Committee for the Habana Con- 
ference to implement one chapter of the 
proposed charter and were finally incorpo- 
rated in the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, the countries concerned estab- 
lished a separate organization, which is not 
an operating unit of the United Nations, to 
carry on this work. Other succeeding ses- 
sions were conducted at Annecy, France, and 
Torquay, England. 

The GATT organization differs from the 
other groups which trace their origin to the 
original State Department proposals. In the 
first place, of the Iron Curtain countries, 
only Czechoslovakia which became a signa- 
tory to the GATT before she went behind 
the Iron Curtain is a member. The activi- 
ties of GATT, by its very nature, are directed 
at the removal of trade barriers and not to 
the imposition of new controls and restric- 
tions. 

There was much criticism in the Congress 
of the GATT because many of us felt that 
no authority had been granted by the Con- 
gress through the Trade Agreements Act to 
enter into any such negotiations. The 
Eisenhower administration has scrupulously 
followed the practice of submitting agree- 
ments to the Congress so that the Congress 
and the executive can work together as in- 
dependent and coordinate branches of our 
Government. 

The provisions of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade currently are being re- 
negotiated at Geneva. The President has 
assured us that they will be submitted to the 
Congress for our consideration. For the first 
time an opportunity will be afforded for 
this agreement to receive consideration on 
its merits by the Senate of the United States. 

I am confident that the Congress and the 
President working together in this way can 
come up with a workable solution to expand- 
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ing our foreign trade which is the objective 
that we are all seeking. 

The Economic and Social Council pro- 
ceeded to implement another of the United 
States proposals without even waiting for 
the convening of the Habana Conference. 
This was the proposal which dealt with ex- 
cessive price fluctuations in the markets for 
primary commodities. 

This United Nations group, at its fourth 
session, recommended, and I quote from the 
resolution: 

“That, pending the establishment of the 
International Trade Organization, members 
of the United Nations adopt as a general 
guide in intergovernmental consultation or 
action with respect to commodity problems 
the principles laid down in chapter VI as a 
whole, i. e., the chapter on intergovernmental 
commodity arrangements * *; and 

“Requests the Secretary-General to ap- 
point an Interim Coordinating Committee 
for International Commodity Arrangements 
to keep informed of and to facilitate by 
appropriate means such intergovernmental 
consultation or action with respect to com- 
modity problems.” 

The Interim Coordinating Committee for 
International Commodity Agreements was 
not sanctioned by the Congress. The in- 
terim referred to in the title for this organ- 
ization was presumably the time interval 
between the formation of this group and 
the ratification of the charter for the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. The interim 
has continued through 1954, although the 
United States decision not to join the ITO 
was made known in 1950. This organiza- 
tion which was established at Geneva, has 
now been supplanted by this permanent new 
Commission on International Commodity 
Trade, which met in New York last month, 
While some may feel that this action is un- 
important, as we were not bound by any 
decisions made by this interim committee, 
in the opinion of the President's Materials 
Policy Commission, popularly known as the 
Paley Commission, this is not the case. Page 
87, volume I, of its report, which was issued 
in 1952, contained the following statement: 

“The United States has not ratified the 
treaty, but under a resolution the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council is 
bound with other nations to recognize chap- 
ter VI as a general guide.” 

This clearly indicates that, even though 
Congress refused to give its assent to United 
States participation in the International 
Trade Organization, the Paley Commission 
believed we were bound to accept these con- 
cepts. I shall now read from page 90 of the 
Paley report: 

“By resolution of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, a review of chap- 
ter VI of the Habana Charter is called for 
some time in 1952. This code serves as a 
general guide for efforts of the free nations 
to stabilize materials markets.” 

Now let us review together the develop- 
ments which took place starting in the Gen- 
eral Assembly late in 1952 which culminated 
in our decision not to participate in this 
new Commission on International Commod- 
ity Trade. 

In November of 1952 the Argentine Gov- 
ernment presented a resolution of far-reach- 
ing significance to the seventh session of the 
General Assembly, which was then meeting 
in New York. This resolution was a new im- 
plementation of the original proposals of our 
State Department which had been embodied 
in chapter VI of the rejected Habana Char- 
ter. I shall now read the operative part of 
this draft resolution. It provided that the 
General Assembly should recommend to 
member states—and I quote—that— 

“(a) Whenever governments adopt meas- 
ures affecting the prices of primary commod- 
ities entering international trade, they 
should duly consider the effect of such meas- 
ures on the terms of trade of countries in the 
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process of development, in order to ensure 
that the prices of primary commodities re- 
main in an adequate, just and equitable 
relation to the prices of capital goods and 
other manufactured articles so as to permit 
the more satisfactory formation of domestic 
savings in the countries in the process of 
development and to facilitate the establish- 
ment of just wage levels for the working 
population of these countries with a view 
to reducing the existing disparity between 
their standards of living and those in the 
highly industrialized countries; 

“(b) eir governments should refrain, 
unless unavoidably required by national se- 
curity in times of war and without prejudice 
to technological research and progress, from 
encouraging the production of any synthetic 
or substitute materials that unnecessarily 
affect the international demand for natural 
primary commodities; 

“(c) Their governments should intensify 
their efforts to reduce restrictions on imports 
of primary commodities.” 

It is quite obvious, from what I have just 
read that the purpose of this resolution was 
to establish fixed, rigid international parity 
prices for all of the world’s materials which 
could only be supported by heavy outlays 
on the part of the United States. It is also 
apparent that this resolution was aimed at 
discouraging the development of synthetic 
products, particularly synthetic rubber and 
synthetic fibers within the United States. 
This provision directly affects our national 
security. I know that none of us wish to 
again struggle with the problem of providing 
rubber from distant sources which con- 
fronted us in World War II. 

Representatives from Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, China, France, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom opposed 
this resolution as too general in scope and 
open to dangerous interpretations. The 
1952 yearbook of the United Nations sum- 
marized the objections voiced by these 
countries. Among them were: 

“(1) That a system of international parity 
prices such as that implied in the draft 
could not be instituted unless foreign trade 
were controlled by the state; (2) that such 
a system would make the economic struc- 
ture more rigid and would not be conducive 
to increased productivity; (3) that there 
were no objective criteria for determining an 
adequate, just, and equitable relationship 
between prices of primary commodities and 
those of capital and other manufactured 
goods; and (4) that it would be better to 
deal with the problem through individual 
commodity agreements as the need arose. 

“They also objected to the recommenda- 
tion that governments should not encour- 
age the manufacture of synthetic or sub- 
stitute materials. Such action, they held, 
would harm the interests of both under- 
developed and industrialized countries; it 
would also stand in the way of progress, 
from which all, in the long run, would 
benefit. The latter point was also made by 
the representatives of Cuba, Ecuador, and 
Peru.” 

After considerable debate within the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the adoption of several 
amendments, the Argentine resolution was 
put to a vote. It was approved on Novem- 
ber 29, 1952, with 29 countries voting in 
favor of it, 16 opposing it, and 9 abstaining. 
I am happy to say that our Government was 
among the 16 countries opposed to the adop- 
tion of this resolution. The amended reso- 
lution contained the following provision 
which was not a part of the original Argen- 
tine draft resolution: 

“Recommends that governments should 
cooperate in establishing multilateral inter- 
national arrangements relating to primary 
commodities for the purpose of— 

“(a) Insuring the stability of the prices 
of the said commodities in keeping with a 
reasonable, fair, and equitable relationship 
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between these prices and those of capital 
ods and other manufactured articles; and 

“(b) Safeguarding the continuity of the 
economic and social progress of all countries, 
those producing as well as those consuming 
such raw materials.” 

You will note that this provision again 
urges the member governments to establish 
multilateral commodity agreements. 

The amended resolution further provided 
that the Secretary General was to appoint 
a group of experts to study the entire prob- 
lem and make recommendations for further 
action to the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. Pursuant to this 
resolution, the Secretary General appointed 
five economists whose recommendations 
were transmitted to the Economic and So- 
cial Council in a report released in Novem- 
ber of 1953. This report is entitled “Com- 
modity Trade and Economic Development.” 

The report suggested the establishment 


of world buffer stocks and a new interna- 


tional currency which would be based upon 
the monetization of these stocks. It also 
proposed the negotiation of multilateral 
commodity agreements to cover a group of 
commodities rather than a single commodity. 
There were many other strange proposals 
which were totally incompatible with Amer- 
ican free-enterprise economic concepts. The 
most important recommendation of the 
committee of experts was that a new trade 
Stabilization Commission be established. 
Now I shall read exactly what the experts 
proposed in this connection. They said: 

“It seems to us that there is at present 
no effective international procedure for dis- 
cussing and proposing action on the general 
problem of stabilization—a matter which 
transcends the problems of particular com- 
modities. The present organization is di- 
rected toward piecemeal action, commodity 
by commodity. We do not think that this 
is sufficient; a general and simultaneous ap- 
proach to the problem of stability in its many 
aspects is required. It is possible that a gap 
in international organization has here arisen 
unintentionally, through the absence of an 
international trade organization as envisaged 
in the Habana charter.” 

This so-called gap in international organ- 
ization to which the experts refer, had not 
arisen unintentionally insofar as the Con- 
gress of the United States was concerned. I 
shall continue reading from the recom- 
mendations of the experts: 

“We therefore propose that the Economic 
and Social Council should establish an inter- 
governmental commission, which we will 
refer to as the Trade Stabilization Commis- 
sion. In order to provide permanent repre- 
sentation for the most important trading 
countries and an adequate rotation of repre- 
sentation for others, it would probably be 
necessary to have eight or nine member 
governments.” 

“The work of the Commission would in- 
volve exchanges of views between govern- 
ments on possible types of action to which 
they may not wish to appear publicly com- 
mitted; and there is a very real risk that 
premature knowledge of the Commission’s 
deliberations would produce harmful effects 
in the commodity markets. We therefore 
recommend that, contrary to usual United 
Nations practice, the Commission should 
meet in closed session except when it decides 
otherwise. We would expect that, in addi- 
tion to the formal meetings, occasions 
would be required for informal exchanges of 
view among the representatives of the mem- 
ber governments, meeting in private.” 

Our Government should not establish an 
international organization in which govern- 
ments would make proposals to which they 
may not wish to appear publicly committed. 
I subscribe to President Woodrow Wilson's 
doctrine of open covenants openly arrived 
at. I am opposed to private meetings to 
“rig” commodity markets. This is essentially 
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what the experts propose. We must all real- 
ize, in discussing these proposals that repre- 
sentatives of the Iron Curtain countries 
would be eligible to participate in this 
Commission. 

The report of the experts and its recom- 
mendation for this new commission was 
placed on the agenda of the meeting of the 
Economic and Social Council which con- 
vened in New York in April 1954, and a reso- 
lution was introduced by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment to establish this new commission. 
The comments of our representative to the 
Economic and Social Council, Mr. Preston 
Hotchkis, are most illuminating. I shall 
now read his statement regarding these 


proposals: 

“The problem of marked price instability 
in primary commodity markets is, therefore, 
one with which my Government and all 
governments of the free world must be great- 
ly converned. As to the desirability of re- 
ducing this instability, there can be no dis- 
agreement. The problem to be faced is how 
this can be safely accomplished. Devices 
that serve temporarily to reduce price fluc- 
tuations must be judged by their poten- 
tialities for contributing to healthy eco- 
nomic growth. They may retard rather than 
promote such growth if they interfere with 
long-term price trends and introduce rigidi- 
ties and restraints that impair the elasticity 
of economic adjustment which is fundamen- 
tal to economic progress. 

“This is a danger which must be faced in 
the consideration of proposals for govern- 
mental commodity arrangements. This 
danger and the great practical difficulties 
involved in reaching accord on the details 
of any contemplated arrangement largely 
explain why so few international agreements 
involving consuming as well as producing 
countries have hitherto been reached. The 
experts recognize this situation and see little 
prospect of any substantial increase in the 
number of agreements. My delegation 
shares this view. 

“The experts also believe, however, that 
commodity agreements, if properly drawn 
and operated, may be an effective means for 
preventing excessive price fluctuation. This 
they hope might be obtained if the attempt 
were made to coyer several commodities in 
a single agreement instead of relying on the 
inevitably slow and uncertain increase in 
single-commodity agreements. 

“I must confess, Mr. President, that I find 
no ground to justify this hope. The diffi- 
culties experienced in negotiations relating 
to a single commodity would in my judg- 
ment be greatly multiplied if we attempted 
to deal with many commodities at the same 
time. Moreover, any agreement covering 
many commodities would involve widespread 
interference with the workings of a free- 
world economy. It would magnify the dan- 
ger of diverting production, consumption 
and trade patterns from the channels they 
would be likely to assume under a more 
healthy, competitive and free-enterprise 
system, The net result of such arrange- 
ments, even if it were practicable to con- 
clude them, would, I firmly believe, be 
detrimental and not beneficial to economic 
development. 

“The experts extend their proposals for 
comprehensive commodity stabilization ar- 
rangements by recommending for further 
study a ‘commodity reserve currency scheme.“ 
If this were an academic seminar we might, 
Mr. President, find some interest in discus- 
sing the complexities of this by no means 
novel proposal. This, however, is not an 
exercise in which I would care to engage in 
this forum. I see no likelihood whatever 
that my Government would be disposed to 
give this scheme any serious consideration 
in the foreseeable future. I feel sure that 
other delegations will share my view that 
the scheme is impractical. I hope therefore 
that the Council will not deyote time and 
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energy which might well be spent in more 
useful activities to detailed examination of a 
proposal that would seem to have no chance 
whatever of acceptance by governments. 

“The experts recommend—and this is 
their most specific proposal—the establish- 
ment by the Council of a Trade Stabiliza- 
tion Commission, This commission would 
be concerned with proposals for dealing with 
the problem of stabilization generally. It 
would leave undisturbed the existing inter- 
national machinery, such as the Interim Co- 
ordinating Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements and its associated 
study groups, which provide mainly for 
action, on commodity by commodity. 

“My. delegation is unable to support this 
recommendation. The proposed commission 
would inevitably exercise the same general 
responsibilities as the old Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission of the Council and 
might be expected to suffer from the same 
defects. The establishment of a commis- 
sion charged with responsibility for consid- 
ering broad questions of economic policy 
would simply invite duplication of discus- 
sion, since these are questions which the 
Council itself must necessarily debate.” 

The resolution introduced by the Argen- 
tine Government established the terms of 
reference for this proposed new Commission, 
I shall now quote from the resolution: 

“The main task of the Commission shall 
be to examine measures designed to avoid 
excessive fluctuations in the prices of and 
the volume of trade in primary commodities, 
including measures aiming at the mainte- 
mance of a just and equitable relationship 
between the prices of primary commodities 
and the prices of manufactured goods in 
international trade. * * *” 

This resolution is designed to establish a 
system of international parity prices which 
is totally incompatible with our approach to 
foreign economic relations, 

This resolution was adopted on April 30, 
on a rolicall vote of the 18 nations comprising 
the Economic and Social Council. The 
United States was joined in opposing the 
establishment of this new Commission by 
Belgium, Norway, France, and the United 
Kingdom. The Australian delegation ab- 
stained from voting. The resolution was 
supported by 12 countries, the Argentine, 
Free China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, 
Egypt, India, Pakistan, Turkey, U. S. S. R., 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

The formation of the Commissison had 
the support of Soviet Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia whose concepts of stabilizing com- 
modity markets would certainly be quite 
different from our own. The resolution as 
adopted deferred the actual organization of 
the Commission until the 18th session of the 
Economic and Social Council which con- 
vened at Geneva in June of 1954. Our dele- 
gation at Geneva continued its opposition to 
the formation of this Commission and indi- 
cated that even if we were elected, we might 
not be willing to participate. In spite of 
United States opposition, the Council voted 
to proceed with the organization of the Com- 
mission with the first session scheduled for 
January 1955. 

The United Kingdom and France voted 
with the United States to delay the organi- 
zation of the Commission. However, follow- 
ing the vote in the Economic and Social 
Council both these countries announced that 
they would participate in spite of their op- 
position. The resolution adopted at Geneva 
transferred most of the functions of the In- 
terim Coordinating Committee for Interna- 
tional Commodity Arrangements to the new 
Commission on International Commodity 
Trade. The Interim Committee, which was 
only to be in existence until the Habana 
Charter was ratified, thus has now become 
a permanent United Nations organ under a 
new name. 
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The announcement of our Government in 
which we declined to participate at the first 
session of this new Commission included 
this statement: The United States Govern- 
ment will be prepared to reexamine the ques- 
tion of its eventual participation after the 
Commission's terms of reference and its 
scope of activities have been defined.” I am 
glad that this is the case as we have no 
desire to minimize the seriousness of the 
problems of price instability. Our Govern- 
ment is opposed to the present terms of ref- 
erence which imply Government action to 
stabilize prices through international agree- 
ments and international parity prices. I can 
see many possibilities for useful work by this 
Commission in compiling statistics and 
studying market problems, thus making it 
possible for the free markets of the world 
to operate more effectively. My interpreta- 
tion of the statement by our representative 
is that we will always be prepared to assist 
in such activities that do not compromise 
free enterprise economic principles. 

The history I have related follows the 
progress of this concept from 1945 to 1955, 
a 10-year period. Our State Department de- 
serves great credit for having successfully 
extricated the United States from a creature 
of its own creation which has untold po- 
tentialities of causing economic chaos. The 
New York Times of January 11, in reporting 
the forthcoming meeting of this new Com- 
mission made the following significant com- 
ment: 

“The United States will pass up a dele- 
gate’s seat, but will send an observer to the 
first session of the newly-established Com- 
mission on International Commodity Trade. 
The Commission will open its meetings here 
next Monday. 

“Although United States opposition to 
the Commission is nothing new, this is the 
first time that Washington has given a 
diplomatic cold shoulder to a United Na- 
tions organ.” 

It has always seemed to be a paradox that 
those who advocate free trade and the re- 
moval of Government restrictions on our 
economy should, at the same time, have been 
fostering commodity agreements. There is 
probably no more restrictive device than 
such an agreement as it interjects Govern- 
ment controls throughout the production 
and marketing process. 

During previous administrations, our 
State Department was apparently most sym- 
pathetic to the commodity agreement con- 
cept. I am happy to see that this is no 
longer so. 

The Randall Commission, in both its ma- 
jority and minority reports condemned such 
agreements as restrictive devices. Follow- 
ing the release of the report by the Randall 
Commission, our Government declined to 
participate in the International Tin Agree- 
ment. We have also resisted efforts to estab- 
lish commodity stabilization groups within 
the Western Hemisphere at the Rio Confer- 
ence. Let me again compliment the Secre- 
tary of State and his colleagues who have 
credibly performed a very difficult task in 
reversing this trend. toward Government 
controls over the world’s economy. 

Unfortunately, all our problems are not 
behind us. The original State Department 
proposals of 1945, included measures to deal 
with restrictions imposed by private com- 
bines and cartels. As I have already indi- 
cated, chapter V of the Habana Charter was 
drafted to implement these particular pro- 
posals, 

This chapter, dealing with restrictive prac- 
tices by private business, was in sharp con- 
flict with the philosophy of chapter VI which 
fostered Government price-fixing and cartel 
operations. Many apparently believe that 
actions taken by governments in concert 
with other governments or in cooperation 
with certain industries should escape the 
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condemnation imposed by chapter V of the 
charter, In a sense chapter VI was really a 
modification or loophole in chapter V. 

Professors Stocking and Watkins in their 
book Cartels or Competition define a cartel 
as * an arrangement among, or on be- 
half of, producers engaged in the same line 
of business, with the design or effect of lim- 
iting or eliminating competition among 
them. 

They also say “rival business enterprises 
may set up cartels by direct negotiation and 
mutual commitments, or governments may 
establish them by treaty.” 

The commodity agreements provided in 
chapter VI are, of course, cartels established 
through government negotiation and com- 
mitment. The evils of cartels were dramati- 
cally shown during the Hitler and Mussolini 
regimes in Germany and Italy where private 
cartels were taken over by these governments 
to strengthen their economies for war. The 
entire Habana Charter concept, as embodied 
in chapter V, was to curb private interna- 
tional cartels but to tolerate the government 
cartels provided in chapter VI. In retro- 
spect, let me remind you of the extraordinary 
economic power developed by the Nazi Gov- 
ernment through intergovernmental com- 
modity agreements after it came to power in 
Germany. 

Prof. Edward S. Mason, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, was deputy to the Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of Economic Affairs in 
1945. Presumably, he was quite familiar 
with the proposals issued by our State De- 
partment at that time. 

He published a book under the sponsor- 
ship of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment entitled “Controlling World Trade” in 
June of 1946. I shall now read two para- 
graphs from the introduction of this book: 

“This divergence between American and 
other experience with cartels and commod- 
ity agreements must be borne in mind in 
the ensuing discussion. There is a school 
of thought in the United States that abhors 
cartels as private treaties restrictive of trade 
but embraces commodity agreements as in- 
tergovernmental arrangements inevitably 
serving the public interest. Cartels may, and 
usually do, restrict trade but so do commod- 
ity agreements—and much more effectively. 
Nor is the range of interests served neces- 
sarily very different. 

“The general line of policy defended in 
this report is that, when international con- 
trols relating to a commodity or industry 
are demonstrably necessary, they should be 
intergovernmental in character. It does not 
follow that intergovernmental commodity 
agreements should be numerous or easily 
justifiable on grounds of public interest. If 
the agreement, moreover, lies outside the 
field of agriculture, it is likely to involve a 
type of governmental relation to industry 
with which the United States has as yet 
had little experience.” 

Mr. Mason concluded his 265-page treatise 
with this statement: 

“To enable the machinery to function, it 
will be necessary to reshape not only com- 
mercial policy but policies hitherto consid- 
ered as belonging to the field of domestic 
regulation, and such action as is proposed 
can only be taken with the cooperation of 
other governments and with due regard for 
their interests.” 

We are now confronted with exactly the 
situation portrayed by Professor Mason if 
the report of the so-called Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee on Restrictive Business Practices is 
adopted by the Economic and Social Council. 

The United States delegation to Habana 
was opposed to restrictive business practices 
per se. This is consistent with all of our 
economic concepts. In reviewing the Ha- 
bana Conference I find that there were three 
points of view which were compromised in 
the final draft of chapter V. As I have al- 
ready indicated, our point of view was that 
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cartels were bad per se. Some believed that 
cartels were useful devices and that action 
was required only to cope with flagrant 
abuses. The Luxembourg delegation took 
this position. Others took a middle ground, 
The United Kingdom delegation took such a 
point of view. There was actually very little 
support for the stringent action recom- 
mended by the United States. 

Chapter V of the Habana Charter dealt 
only with restrictive business practices 
when, and I quote: “Such practices have 
harmful effects.” The definition of harm- 
ful effects was to be left to the new inter- 
national agency to determine. No sanctions 
for failure to comply with the Charter were 
imposed. This philosophy is also incorpo- 
rated in the new United Nations proposals. 

I shall now trace the steps since the re- 
jection of the Habana Charter by the Con- 
gress of the United States which have re- 
sulted in this report of the United Nations 
ad hoc committee on Restrictive Business 
Practices presently on the agenda of the 
Economic and Social Council. 

Our antitrust laws are of the utmost im- 
portance in promoting a free-enterprise 
economy. The Sherman Act was adopted in 
1890 during the administration of President 
Harrison, a Republican President. The 
Clayton Act and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Acts were adopted during the admin- 
istration of President Wilson, a Democratic 
President. The spirit of our antitrust laws 
is truly bipartisan and they have a vital 
role in maintaining a competitive economy 
in this country. I believe in them and I 
am in favor of strengthening these laws if 
such action is shown to be necessary and 
in a vigorous enforcement of the laws now 
on the statute books. I am opposed to all 
cartels. There are no good cartels as far 
as I am concerned. 

Unfortunately, our antitrust laws have 
sometimes been used to harass legitimate 
business by those whose paramount interest 
has not been the preservation of free enter- 
prise. I am afraid they may have been de- 
liberately used to bring it into disrepute and 
to lay the groundwork for a socialist economy 
within the United States. Those who con- 
ceived such improper uses of the antitrust 
laws are, I am sure, no longer on our Govern- 
ment payroll. 

It seems strange that almost immediately 
after the rejection of the Habana Charter by 
the 8lst Congress, and the decision by the 
State Department not to resubmit it to the 
82d Congress, the United States Government 
took the lead in attempting to implement 
chapter V through the United Nations. 

In 1951, the United States delegation sub- 
mitted a resolution to the Economic and 
Social Council asking that the question of 
restrictive business practices should be 
placed on the agenda of the 13th session of 
the Council. The United States draft reso- 
lution recommended the establishment of an 
ad hoc Committee on Restrictive Business 
Practices charged with formulating and sub- 
mitting to the Council, proposals on appro- 
priate methods to be adopted by interna- 
tional agreement to deal with harmful re- 
strictive business practices, 

Perhaps, the purpose of establishing this 
international machinery was to be able to 
proceed against American companies doing 
business abroad because of our inability to 
apply United States statutes in the jurisdic- 
tion of other sovereign nations. We must 
remember that these same companies were 
bound to conduct their activities so as to 
comply with the laws of the country in which 
they were operating. Since our antitrust 
laws are free-enterprise laws, I see no way 
that an international body, including Com- 
munist and Socialist states, could establish 
appropriate methods to deal with antitrust 
violations on a universal basis. It would 
seem to me that treaties by the United States 
and other countries with the same type of 
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economy and with similar judicial pro- 
cedures might be more fruitful. The United 
Nations approach can only lead to chaos. 

The United States proposal was debated at 
length during the 13th session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council held in the sum- 
mer of 1951 at Geneva. The Yearbook of 
the United Nations for 1951, reports this 
debate and I am particularly interested in 
the comments which appear in this official 
document on the attitude of other coun- 
tries who have no concept of our antitrust 
laws. I shall now quote from the United 
Nations Yearbook: 

“The representatives of Belgium, France, 
Peru, Sweden, and Uruguay, while agreeing 
as to the harmful effects of many restrictive 
business practices and believing that far- 
reaching private agreements constituted a 
political danger, felt nevertheless that in- 
ternational producers’ agreements were not 
always to be condemned and that in certain 
cases they met urgent needs connected with 
economic progress. 

“The representative of Peru stated that, in 
South America, public commercial enter- 
prises were operated in the interests of the 
State and of the community, many of them 
being accompanied by measures to protect 
the individual's social rights. These enter- 
prises, he said, should not be confused with 
private monopolies. 

“The representatives of Chile, Mexico, and 
Uruguay also emphasized the important part 
played by public commercial enterprises in 
their national development. The Chilean 
and Mexican representatives stated that they 
would abstain from voting on the joint draft 
resolution. Representatives supporting the 
resolution believed, however, that studies 
and investigations were necessary to distin- 
guish between good and bad restrictive 
practices. 

“The representative of the International 
Cooperative Alliance referred to a recent 
survey by his organization which had re- 
vealed the widespread use and the harmful 
effect of restrictive business practices. He 
described the manner in which his organi- 
zation had been fighting such practices and 
urged the Council to undertake an authori- 
tative investigation in this field. 

“In the view of the representatives of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the U. S. S. R., 
the United States proposal was designed to 
camouflage the real objective of United 
States monopolies. Figures were cited in 
order to show that these monopolies con- 
trolled the United States foreign trade and 
investments. These monopolies, those rep- 
resentatives said, in their struggle to gain 
domination of world markets, engaged in 
extensive restrictive business practices to 
remove any competition; they earned im- 
mense profits in underdeveloped countries, 
and were powerful enough to obtain a 
stranglehold on European trusts, secure 
markets for their excess production in 
Europe, and influence the political life of 
other countries through economic control. 
United States exports were being used as 
instruments of discriminatory policies ap- 
plied against the peoples’ democracies. 
American big business, those representatives 
maintained, fostered the creation of mo- 
nopolies which it could dominate, but op- 
posed the creation of those over which it 
had no control.” 

After extensive debate and the adoption 
of amendments the United States resolution 
was approved and the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Restrictive Business Practices was ap- 
pointed. It consisted of Belgium, Canada, 
France, India, Mexico, Pakistan, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom, United States, and 
Uruguay. 

The terms of reference of the ad hoc com- 
mittee provided that, and I quote: “The 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations recommend that the measures 
adopted in the cases and the purposes stated 
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in the preceding paragraphs shall be based 
on the principles set forth in chapter V of 
the Habana Charter concerning restrictive 
business practices.” 

Thus, entirely at the initiative of the 
United States Government this ad hoc com- 
mittee was established under the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations to 
implement chapter V of the rejected Habana 
Charter. 

The United States representative on this 
committee was Corwin Edwards, the former 
chief economist of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The secretary of the ad hoc com- 
mittee itself was Sigmund Timberg, formerly 
with the Antitrust Division in the United 
States Department of Justice. The commit- 
tee assembled in January of 1952 and pre- 
sented its report in March of 1953. During 
this period, the committee held 77 meetings, 
a great majority of which were closed to the 
public. The report of the committee was 
filed with the United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral in March of 1953. 

It was considered briefly at two sessions 
of the Economic and Social Council who re- 
quested the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations to refer this report and the analysis 
by the Secretariat to the member states and 
to specialized agencies for examination and 
comment. The Council also decided that 
consideration of the report would be resumed 
not later than at its 19th session which will 
convene at United Nations headquarters in 
New York at the end of March of this year. 

It is important that the people of the 
United States be familiar with this report 
and the pitfalls into which we can be led 
should it be adopted, An article by Samuel 
K. C. Kopper which appeared in the Virginia 
Law Review of December 1954 gives a com- 
plete analysis of this report. This article 
is a revision and expansion of a paper origi- 
nally presented by Mr. Kopper to the Fourth 
International Congress of Comparative Law 
at the Faculte de Droit, University of Paris, 
on August 6, 1954. 

Mr. Kopper has an unusual background 
which uniquely qualifies him to review the 
report of this Committee. After graduating 
from Princeton University in 1937, he ob- 
tained his law degree at the University of 
Virginia in 1940. Subsequently, he studied 
at the Academie de Droit, Internationel de la 
Haye. From 1946 to 1949 he was an adviser 
to the United States delegations to the 
United Nations Security Council and to its 
General Assembly. He was a special consult- 
ant to the Assistant Secretary of State dur- 
ing 1952-53. He has also been the officer in 
charge of North African Affairs, the Deputy 
and Acting Director of the Office of Near East 
Affairs, and is presently counsel for the Ara- 
bian-American Oil Co. in New York City. He 
is also the chairman of the Near East Com- 
mittee, Section of International and Com- 
parative Law of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

I shall now read the relevant sections of 
Mr. Kopper's article. 


“EXCERPTS FROM THE INTERNATIONAL REGULA= 
TION OF CARTELS—CURRENT PROPOSALS 
“(By Samuel K. C. Kopper) 

“A. The draft articles 

The report of the ad hoc committee con- 
tained draft articles of agreement, which 
were based largely on chapter V of the Ha- 
bana Charter. The draft articles of agree- 
ment call for the establishment of a United 
Nations organization composed of all United 
Nations members, the basic objective of 
which is to coordinate national and interna- 
tional action to prevent and eliminate re- 
strictive business practices whenever such 


Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Re- 
strictive Business Practices E/2380, E/AC.37/3 
(U. N. Economic and Social Council Official 
Records, 16th sess., Supp. 11) 12 et seq. 
(March 30, 1953). 
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practices have harmful effects on the expan- 
sion of production or trade It is provided 
that there will be a ‘representative body’ 
composed of all members of the United Na- 
tions, and an ‘executive board’ which is to 
carry out the functions and duties of the 
representative body and exercise its powers. 
Membership on the executive board will be 
determined by the extent to which a nation 
participates in international trade, and by a 
geographical balance, 

“The draft articles of agreement contain a 
preamble, 20 articles, and an appendix which 
describes the share in world trade of indi- 
vidual countries. The preamble states that 
national and international action is required 
to attain: (1) A reduction of governmental 
and private trade barriers and the promotion 
on equitable terms of access to markets, 
products, and productive facilities; (2) en- 
couragement of industrial and agricultural 
development, particularly in underdeveloped 
areas; (3) balance and expansion of the 
world economy through greater and more 
efficient production, increased income and 
greater consumption, and the elimination 
of discriminatory treatment in international 
trade; and (4) the promotion of mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperation to solve prob- 
lems arising in all aspects of international 
trade. The preamble concludes with a 
recognition that national and international 
action in the field of restrictive business 
practices can contribute substantially to the 
attainment of such overall objectives. 

“Article 1 sets forth the general policy to- 
ward restrictive business practices. Each 
member of the Organization shall take 
measures and cooperate with other members 
to prevent restrictive business practices that 
have harmful effects on the expansion of 
production or trade. The Organization is 
empowered to determine whether a particu- 
lar practice is restrictive and has harmful 
effects whenever: (1) It receives a complaint; 
(2) the practice is engaged in or made effec- 
tive by one or more private or public com- 
mercial enterprises; and (3) such enterprises 
possess effective trade control among a num- 
ber of countries in one or more products. 

“Restrictive business practices are defined 
as (1) Fixing of prices, or of terms or condi- 
tions to be observed in the purchase, sale, 
or lease of any product; (2) exclusion of en- 
terprises from, or allocation or division of, 
any territorial market or field of business 
activity, or allocation of customers, or fixing 
of sale or purchase quotas; (3) discrimina- 
tion against particular enterprises; (4) pro- 
duction limitations or quotas; (5) preven- 
tion of development or application of tech- 
nology or invention, whether patented or 
not, or withholding of same with the result 
of monopolizing an industrial or commercial 
field; (6) illegal extension of rights under 
patents, trade-marks, or copyrights; and (7) 
‘any similar practices which the Organiza- 
tion may declare, by a majority of two-thirds 
of the members present and voting, to be re- 
strictive business practices. t 
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2The ad hoc committee was not specifi- 
cally instructed to prepare the draft articles. 
It appears clear, however, that the Committee 
considered this the most satisfactory way to 
implement ECOSOC’s recommendation. The 
Secretary-General of the United Nations had 
been instructed to obtain information on 
the type of organization which could imple- 
ment the Committee proposals, See note 26, 
supra. 

However, he explained in a note to ECOSOC 
that this could not be done by July 1953, be- 
cause one of the most important of the inter- 
governmental bodies, the Contracting Parties 
to GATT, had had no regular meeting. Note 
by the Secretary-General concerning the 
report requested under Council resolution 
375 (XIII) E/2443 (1953). 
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“The breadth of this article can be fully 
appreciated only by a careful study of its 
precise language. It clearly appears at a 
glance, however, that the article is not only 
broad but vague. Furthermore, it is ques- 
tionable whether the criteria set forth are 
adequate for an international organization 
to determine whether specific practices are 
restrictive or not. Perhaps the most funda- 
mental question raised by this article is 
whether its basic philosophy is generally ac- 
cepted in the family of nations. It pre- 
sumably represents the philosophy of the 
United States, but in the United States there 
is no clear agreement as to just what this 
philosophy really is. 

“The confusion about the application of 
American antitrust laws in foreign commerce 
could hardly be greater“ Not only is there 
confusion about the application of these laws 
but there is also little agreement about the 
meaning of some of the terms used in arti- 
cle 1. The Attorney General of the United 
States has established a committee to re- 
examine our antitrust laws.“ Particular at- 
tention is to be paid to their extraterritorial 
application. Pending the completion of this 
study, it is doubtful whether other nations 
will be eager to accept the terminology and 
philosophy of this article. Certainly an 
international organization composed of na- 
tions having widely differing concepts of 
law would have an exceedingly difficult time 
implementing or interpreting it. 

“Article 2 provides that any member may 
consult directly, or ask the Organization to 
arrange a consultation, with cther members 
in any instance in which the member thinks 
it has been affected within the meaning of 
article 1. If the Organization considers ac- 
tion justified, it will arrange for and assist 
in such consultation. This article gives the 
Organization very broad authority without 
any checks. It could open the door to frivo- 
lous cases which might very well be con- 
sidered by the Organization for political 
reasons, 

“Article 3 concerns investigative procedure. 
It provides for the presentation of written 
complaints to the Organization which must 
contain minimal information (prescribed by 
the Organization) as to the nature of the 
practice complained of. The Organization 
determines whether the complaint is justi- 
fied. If, however, the Organization is satis- 
fied that the practice in question was spe- 
cifically required by governmental measures 
in existence prior to the complaint, no fur- 
ther investigation shall be undertaken, pro- 
vided that any practice found to exist in 
more than one country may be further inves- 
tigated in the Organization’s discretion, if 
such practice is not specifically required in 
all countries in which it is found to exist. 

“Reasonable opportunities for being heard 
shall be afforded the complainant and the 
commercial enterprise alleged to have en- 
gaged in the practice complained of. All 
members are to be informed of the com- 
plaint. Any member can be asked for in- 
formation on the complaint. The Organiza- 
tion shall decide whether there has been a 
violation, and shall inform all members of 
its decision and reasons therefor. If there 
is a violation, the Organization has the power 
to request the members concerned to take 
remedial action in accordance ‘with their 
respective laws and procedures.’ The re- 
mainder of the article deals with reports 


3 See Searls, Trade or Commerce Among the 
Several States or With Foreign Nations, pro- 
ceedings at annual meeting, section of anti- 
trust law, American Bar Association 58 (Aug. 
26, 27,1953). See also Hale and Hale, Monop- 
oly Abroad: The Antitrust Laws and Com- 
merce in Foreign Areas, 31 Texas L. Rev. 493 
(1953); see note, Foreign Subsidiaries in 
Antitrust Law, 4 Stan. L. Rev. 559 (1952). 

See 21 U. S. L. Week 2651 (June 30, 1953). 
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which the Organization shall make on the 
matter. 


“This article clearly indicates that there is. 


discrimination in favor of public enterprises 
and against private enterprises. The ad hoc 
committee frankly admitted that ‘special 
difficulties arose, however, in connection 
with restrictive business practices which 
were sanctioned by governmental statutes 
or regulations.“ 

“This is a fundamental defect in the whole 
plan. A further defect which appears in this 
article is the provision that members will 
be requested to take remedial measures in 
accordance with their respective laws and 
procedures, Nations like the United States, 
which has rigid and enforced laws, will be 
placed at an obvious disadvantage vis-a-vis 
countries with less rigid and frequently un- 
enforced laws. If this disadvantage were 
temporary it might be tolerated. It is per- 
fectly clear, however, that it might last for 
years, or decades, and hence would be unac- 
ceptable. It is obvious that laws and proce- 
dures vary widely in the various countries 
of the United Nations.“ When, if ever, they 
will come to resemble those of the United 
States is uncertain. 

“A final observation about article 3 should 
be made. The investigation, trial, and adju- 
dication of cases involving restrictive busi- 
ness practices are extremely intricate and 
complicated tasks. The patient and pains- 
taking efforts of trained people are always 
required to bring about a fair and just set- 
tlement of such cases. The proposed United 
Nations plan does not spell out how these 
difficult tasks will be performed. Will there 
be an investigatory staff, or is the advisory 
staff provided for in articles 13 and 15 to con- 
duct investigations? What information 
will be used? Can judicial proceedings and 
committee investigations in this country be 
used? What power and authority will an in- 
vestigatory staff have? Or if the investiga- 
tions are left entirely to the individual mem- 
ber nations, what assurance can there be 
that investigative procedures will be rea- 
sonably similar? The answer to the last 
question clearly semes to be that there can 
be no assurance because of the wide differ- 
ences in approach to this whole subject 
among the member nations of the United 
Nations. It should be noted in conclusion 
that it would be possible under article 3 for 
the Organization to publish reports on 
charges even though the latter had been 
proved false. 

“Article 4 authorizes the Organization to 
make studies of all aspects of restrictive 
business practices. It may request members 
to supply information in connection with 
these studies. Thus, the burden may fall 
on nations with a great deal of commerce to 
receive recommendations from countries 
whose basic motives are political. 

“Article 5 provides that each member shall 
take all possible measures to insure that 
within its jurisdiction private and public 


Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Re- 
strictive Business Practices E/2380, E/AC.37/3 
(U. N. Economie Social Council Official 
Records, 16th sess., Supp. 11) 4, par. 22 
(March 30, 1953). 

»The Organization's power is limited to “re- 
questing” members to take remedial action 
and “recommending” possible remedial meas- 
ures. 

This conclusion is based on the findings in 
Analysis of Governmental Measures Relating 
to Restrictive Business Practices E/2379 and 
E/2379/Add.1, E/AC.37/2 and E/AC.37/2/- 
Add. 1 (U. N. Economic and Social Council 
Official Records, 16th sess., Supp. 11A), (April 
29, 1953), and Foreign Legislation Concern- 
ing Monopoly and Cartel Practices (report 
of Department of State to Subcommittee on 
Monopoly, Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business, subcommittee print No. 5, 82d 
Cong., 2 sess.) (1952). 
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commercial enterprises do not engage in re- 
strictive practices as previously defined, 
Members are to comply promptly with re- 
quests from the Organization for informa- 
tion regarding complaints. They are to take 
action in accordance with their constitu- 
tions or systems of law and economic or- 
ganization. Nothing in the agreement shal? 
be construed, however, as requiring a mem- 
ber to give information contrary to its essen- 
tial security interests. 

“The obligations imposed on the members 
contain no safeguards against frivolous com- 
plaints. The criteria upon which the Or- 
ganization will base its decision as to 
whether a complaint is justified are unclear. 
The burden may frequently be on the de- 
fending country to prove that it is innocent 
under its own laws. Furthermore, the para- 
graph requiring members to take action 
under the constitution or system of law and 
economic organization is meaningless in 
view of the wide diversity of such systems. 
There is no equitable basis for international 
conduct or action, 

“In article 8 it is recognized that certain 
services, e. g., transportation and telecom- 
munications, are substantial elements of in- 
ternational trade, and that any restrictive 
business practices by them may have harm- 
ful effects. If any member thinks that such 
harmful restrictive business practices exist, 
it may submit a written statement on the 
situation to those whose private or public 
enterprises are involved, and sympathetic 
consideration shall be given to effecting a 
satisfactory adjustment. If no adjustment 
is made and the matter is referred to the 
Organization, it shall be transferred to the 
intergovernmental body concerned if one 
exists. If there is no such body, the Organ- 
ization may make recommendations. 

“Article 9 contains four paragraphs which. 
empower the Organization to bring to the 
attention of members measures taken by 
other members or intergovernmental bodies 
or agencies regarding business practices; to 
make arrangements with other intergov- 
ernmental bodies or agencies which will pro- 
vide for effective cooperation with respect 
to restrictive business practices; and to make 
suitable arrangements for consultation and 
cooperation with nongovernmental organi- 
zations, 

“If it is anticipated that the Organization 
will do these things, as well as all of the 
other things provided for in preceding ar- 
ticles, on a worldwide basis, it will have to 
maintain an astonishingly large staff of 
highly trained personnel. 

“Article 10 provides that the representa- 
tive body is to consist of all members of 
the agency. Each is to have one vote. De- 
cisions are to be made by the majority of 
the members unless otherwise provided in 
the agreement. The representative body is 
to meet regularly and can be convoked by 
the executive board or by one-third of the 
members of the representative body. It is 
to establish its own rules of procedure, and 
final authority to determine the poliices of 
the agency shall be vested in it. 

“This article underscores what has been 
pointed out in comments on previous ar- 
ticles—the policies with regard to restrictive 
business practices might very well be de- 
termined by a group of nations having only 
a small percentage of world commerce, and 
whose motivations might stem from politi- 
cal, ideological, or other reasons to the detri- 
ment of more highly commercial nations. 
The proposed program is, to say the least, 
a novel one. The procedure for adjudication 
is nonjudicial, and might easily become po- 
litical or partisan. Yet various articles of 
the proposal refer to what the Organization 
may decide, or to decisions of the Organi- 
gation.’ Are these decisions to take on the 
aura of judicial decisions? With no appli- 


E. g., art 2, pars. 3, 5, 8; art. 5, par. 4. 
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cable law and no agreement about basic 
principles, confusion unbounded might easily 
reign. 

“article 11 concerns the executive board. 
The executive board is to carry on the 
functions of the representative body. Its 
size and composition are to be determined 
by the body. The selection of members is 
to be made with due regard to ‘the objec- 
tives of including members from the differ- 
ent types of economies and degrees of eco- 
nomic development to be found among mem- 
bers of the agency, from the broad geo- 
graphical areas to which the members be- 
long, and from countries of chief economic 
importance, for which last criterion particu- 
lar regard shall be paid to members’ shares in 
international trade.’ 

“On the basis of previous experience in 
the United Nations, one could anticipate a 
Board composed roughly of 25 percent from 
Latin America, 25 percent from Europe, 25 
percent from Asia, and the remainder from 
the United States, the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries (if they should join the Organization), 
and the British Commonwealth. In the ab- 
sence of a clearer definition of the powers 
and limitations of the Organization, the 
countries having rigid laws on restrictive 
business practices would be placed in a dis- 
advantageous position in dealing with na- 
tions having looser or unenforced laws. 

“Article 13 provides that the chief advisory 
officer of the agency, who is appointed by the 
representative body, shall be the director of 
the advisory staff. He is to select the staff. 
The advisory staff shall exercise its functions 
with complete independence in the general 
interest of all members, and shall neither 
solicit nor accept instructions from any gov- 
ernment, -Article 15 assigns to the advisory 
staff almost entire responsibility for evalu- 
ating the substance of each complaint. The 
staff is to arrange for the analysis of the in- 
formation, and to prepare the report. It can 
call for additional information, and do what- 
ever is necessary to obtain information to 
prepare the report of the representative body. 

“Articles 13 and 15 make it obvious that 
the position of the director of the advisory 
staff is important. Likewise, the staff will 
have considerable latitude in light of its 
“complete independence.” The director has 
a substantial amount of power. His position 
should not be underestimated: He is in 
effect both prosecutor and judge. This, 
coupled with the fact that there are no rules 
of law to guide him or within which he 
should operate, produces a unsatisfactory 
and unacceptable system. 

“Article 16 provides that the representative 
body ‘shall take full account of reports of 
the advisory staff.’ This emphasizes the im- 
portance of the work of the advisory staff. 

“Articles 17, 18, 19, and 20 make provisions 
for the content of reports; entry into force 
of the agreement; and amendment, with- 
drawal, termination, interpretation, and defi- 
nition of the agreement. The agreement is 
to come into force on the 60th day after— 

“‘(a) The number of governments. which 
have deposited instruments of acceptance 
shall reach 20 or more and shall cover 65 
percent or more of the total value of world 
imports and exports, as set forth in ap- 
pendix A; lor! 

„b) The number of governments which 
have deposited instruments of acceptance 
shall have reached 20 or more and shall 
cover 65 percent or more of the total value 
of world imports and exports as set forth in 
appendix A, and shall include six countries 
which individually have 3 percent or more of 
such total value.’ 

“Amendment of the agreement can be 
effected by a two-thirds majority of the 
members of the Organization. Any member 
may withdraw at any time. Withdrawal is 
to become effective 6 months after receipt of 
the written notice by the executive secretary. 
The agreement can be terminated by a three- 
fourths vote of the members, 
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“The provisions for the coming into force 
of the agreement are sound. They do pre- 
vent it from becoming effective without the 
concurrence of most of the important com- 
mercial countries. 

“The appendix of the agreement points up 
the fact that only seven countries in the 
world have trade over 3 percent of the world 


total. These are: 
Percent 
“(1) United Kingdom and depend- 
en eee ie ees 17. 57 
2) United States and dependencies. 17. 22 
“(3) France and dependencies ---- 8. 04 
ee bane 5. 15 
5) Germany (Federal Republic)... 4.47 
“(6) Netherlands and dependencies.. 3.91 
“(7) Belgium-Luxembourg and de- 
pendencies 2 14%.7 3. 77 


“The total of these 7 countries is 60.13 per- 
cent. There are 57 countries each with trade 
under 8.percent of the world total. 


“B. International Reaction to the Draft 
Articles 

“In light of the foregoing objections to 
the ad hoc committee's report, it seems re- 
markable that none of the delegations or the 
nongovernmental organizations pointed out 
the defects of the plan“ Furthermore there 
has been no indication yet that these difi- 
culties will be taken into account, One is 
forced to conclude that the fear of being 
branded a ‘procartelist’ has muted the voices 
of organizations and individuals. This is a 
regrettable situation, since we are not con- 
cerned with the merits or demerits of cartels 
and restrictive business practices, but only 
with the wisdom and validity of plans to 
handle them, 

“The Belgian representative to ECOSOC 
did observe that cartels were not necessarily 
evils in themselves. Their evil springs from 
the general economic situation that calls 
them into being. Turkey questioned wheth- 
er there was any point in the Council's dis- 
cussing only one part of the ITO Charter. 
The French representative felt that the 
proposals might well be expanded so that 
there would be a comprehensive coverage 
of all restrictive practices. The United 
States and the United Kingdom were non- 
committal.: 

“The other members of ECOSOC and the 
nongovernmental representatives seemed for 
the most part to be favorably disposed to- 
ward the committee's report. The Soviet 
Union, which is the largest and most omi- 
nous cartel in history, abstained after mak- 
ing some snide remarks about the same 
American industry which had contributed 
so much to Russian success against nazism, 
The Russian representative and Mr. Boson, 
the representative of the International Co- 
operative Alliance, referred to the antitrust 
suit of 1952 against a number of American 
oil companies. Boson hardly paid a tribute 
to the American system of law when he 
stated; 

“In the United States of America, the 
grand jury investigating the international 
petroleum cartel had failed to establish a 
prima facie case. There was no doubt that 


? The International Chamber of Commerce 
has subsequently indicated its opposition to 
the plan. Resolution adopted by council of 
International Chamber of Commerce, Doc. 
225/23, Rome, Italy, April 13, 1954. Likewise, 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
has indicated its lack of agreement. See 
Restrictive Business Practices. Com- 
ments * * * E/2612 (U. N. Economic and So- 
cial Council Document) (May 28, 1954). 
But there has not been any analytical sur- 
vey of the implications of the plan. 

% The summary of attitudes is taken from 
Official Records (U. N. Econ. & Social Coun- 
cil, 16th Sess.) 742d meeting E/SR. 742, p. 
239 et seq. (July 30, 1953), 744th meeting 
E/SR.744, p. 257 et seq. (July 31, 1953). 
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an investigation by an international body 
would have been more successful.’ 11 

“This conclusion is as unjustified as it is 
revealing of exactly what the International 
Cooperative Alliance really wants, 


“C. General Considerations 


“Aside from the specific objections to the 
ad hoc committee plan outlined in earlier 
paragraphs, there are a number of general 
observations which ought to be taken into 
account: 

“(1) Chapter V of the Habana Chapter, 
upon which the ad hoc committee plan 
is based, was only one part of an overall 
proposal to deal with barriers to the free 
flow of trade. To attempt to implement 
only a part of the plan would be a mistake; 
. “(2) The committee's plan does not rest 
on a sound basis of agreement as to what 
is or is not an objectionable business prac- 
tice; 

“(3) The language employed in the plan 
is not sufficiently precise, but is vague and 
ambiguous; 

“(4) The plan purports to deal with mat- 
ters normally handled by the courts in the 
various countries covered by it, yet there are 
no provisions which would insure the use of 
judicial processes by the Organization. On 
the contrary, it would appear that there is 
no guaranty of due process of law, and that 
enforcement would be obtained by indict- 
ment; 

“(5) Members of the Organization would 
be such on different bases inasmuch as the 
laws of the participating nations all differ in 
some respects; 

“(6) There is no reference to the impor- 
tant question of the right of each sovereign 
nation to handle. restrictive business prac- 
tices in its own territory in accordance with 
its own laws and ideologies.? The commit- 
tee recognized the difficulty, but stated that 
‘the issue [of overlapping jurisdictions and 
conflicts of laws] has, however, far-reaching 
implications which raise serious difficulties 
of substance; moreover, the question arose 
whether the matter came properly within the 
committee's competence. For these reasons, 
and having regard to the limited time avail- 
able to the committee, most members felt 
it would not be profitable to pursue the 
matter. 


“III. Domestic laws and conditions in the 
nations concerned 


“Any consideration of proposals for the 
international regulation of cartels must take 
into account national legislation on the sub- 
ject. With world trade and business activity 
expanding, the private-law aspects of inter- 
national industrial combinations become of 
increasing interest to the student of conflict 
of laws. The ad hoc committee made an 
analysis of the constitutional provisions and 


laws of a number of countries on the subject 


“Id. at 244. The views of other nongov- 
ernmental organizations like the ICFTU 
seemed to spring from a genuine apprehen- 
sion of restrictive business arrangements. 
Unfortunately, they do not seem to have 
recognized the dangers of an unworkable 
plan. Possibly time will permit a more 
thorough examination of the proposals. - 

* See Haight, International Law and Extra- 
territorial Application of the Antitrust Laws, 
63 Yale L. J. 639 (1954); Whitney, Sources 
of Conflict Between International Law and 
the Antitrust Laws, 63 Yale L. J. 655 (1954). 
The conflict of laws could not be more clearly 
illustrated than in the recent cases of United 
States v. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
(105 F. Supp. 215 (S. D. N. Y. 1952)), and 
British Nylon Spinners, Ltd. v. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. ((1953) 1 Ch. 19). 

Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Re- 
strictive Business Practices E/2380, E/AC.- 
87/3 (U. N. Econ. & Social Council Official 
Records, 16th Sess., Supp. 11) 6, 136 (March 
30, 1953). 
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of restrictive business practices. The con- 
clusions of the committee are of interest. 

The documents have confirmed in the 
minds of the committee three broad propo- 
sitions which underlie Resolution 375. 
These are: 

1. That opinions differ from country to 
country about restrictive business practices 
and about governmental policies towards 
them; 

2. That restrictive business practices 
affecting international trade may in some 
circumstances have harmful effects on the 
fulfilment of widely acceptable objectives of 
international economic policy; 

“*3. That it may be difficult in such cases 
for appropriate action to be undertaken 
solely by governments acting individually.’ * 

“Paragraph 1 of the preceding quotation is; 
if anything, an understatement of the pres- 
ent situation. In a number of European 
countries cartels have been quite acceptable 
to governments.“ In the United States, 
Congress passed the Webb-Pomerene Act,“ 
authorizing exporters to combine to form 
export corporations so they could match their 
foreign competitors. The question has been 
raised whether the European Coal and Steel 
Community might end in a superinterna- 
tional cartel. Whether it does or not, the 
plan proposed to the United Nations simply 
does not cover arrangements like these. 

“The ad hoc committee plan takes no 
appreciable account of the problems which 
confront private enterprise seeking to do 
business abroad under laws which are all too 
frequently different from those at home. 
The risks involved in such ventures are 
often enormous. At the present time, the 
petroleum industry is in the forefront of 
American investors abroad. The industry is 
concerned about the implications of the ex- 
tension of American antitrust laws to opera- 
tions being conducted within the sovereign 
territory of another Staten There must be a 
clarification of the national laws before any 
international action based on national law 
can be undertaken. 

“In the United States there is a confusing 
lack of clarity as to where the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s jurisdiction should logically end, and 
where that of the Secretary of State should 
begin. While it is very true that the Sher- 
man and Clayton Acts have been strong links 
in the chain of the free enterprise system, 
efforts to extend their application extraterri- 


™“ Analysis of Governmental Measures Re- 
lating to Restrictive Business Practices E/ 
2379 and E/2379/Add.1, E/AC.37/2 and E/ 
AC.37/2/Add.1 (U. N. Econ. & Social Council 
Official Records, 16th Sess., Supp. 11A) 1 
(April 29, 1953). 

3 Examples: Cement Entente of 1935 in 
Belgium; Zinc Rollers Entente of 1933; syn- 
dicate of Belgian Manufacturers of Machine 
Tools. In Austria virtually all industry is 
organized through trade associations. See 
Xote 49 infra. 

40 Stat. 516 (1918), 15 U. S. C. §§ 61-65 
(1952). 49 Stat. 1526 (1936), 15 U. S. C. § 13 
et seq. (1952) (Robinson-Patman Price Dis- 
crimination Act) further complicates Ameri- 
can antitrust law. 

at Joint Oil Producing Ventures in the Mid- 
dle East—Their Status under United States 
Antitrust Laws (Submittal by Standard Oil 
Co. of N. J. to Att'y. Gen.’s Nat'l. Comm. To 
Study the Antitrust Laws) (Dec. 13, 1953). 
See also the defendants’ answers in United 
States v. Standard Oil Co. of N. J. (Civil No. 
86-27, S. D. N. T.); defendants’ answers filed 
Sept. 1, 1953; amended answer filed by Texas 
Co., Sept. 21, 1953. 

The importance of the antitrust laws to 
United States foreign trade was clearly stated 
by the Honorable Stanley N. Barnes, Assist- 

dt Attorney General of the United States, 
in an address before the Washington Board 
of Trade, entitled “World Trade and the 
Antitrust Laws” (Sept. 27, 1954). 
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torially to foreign operations of American 
concerns may in certain instances work a 
positive disservice to national security inter- 
ests of the United States. In nations unac- 
customed to American antitrust law, reac- 
tions to antitrust proceedings against Ameri- 
can companies frequently range from sur- 
prise and incredulity to suspicion and hostil- 
ity—particularly where criminal proceedings 
are instituted. 

“Space does not permit a detailed analysis 
of all governmental measures which have 
been taken relating to restrictive business 
practices. The recent reports of the United 
Nations ad hoc committee and of the 
United States Department of State to a Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Monopoly“ contain a 
review of constitutional provisions and legis- 
lation in a number of countries. There are 
certain significant deductions which can be 
drawn from these reports when a compari- 
son of the various laws is made. 

“We have noted that the ad hoc com- 
mittee found that opinions differ from 
country to country about restrictive - busi- 
ness practices.” The Department of State 
report comes to the same conclusion: 

“‘As might be expected, the type of 
statutes as well as the degree of effectiveness 
of their provisions and of their administra- 
tion has varied greatly from country to 
country. These factors are a function of a 
number of complex considerations, such as 
the type of government in the particular 
country at the period in which legislation 
was adopted; its economic, social, and politi- 
cal aims; and the fundamental philosophy 
of the government and the people of a coun- 
try toward the part the business community 
should play in the economic and political 
structure of the country. It is accordingly 
difficult to reach any generalizations as to 
the trend of development in the group of 
countries as a Whole.“ %1 

“Comments from the State Department 
report on selected countries are also of 
interest: 

The Austrian economy is characterized 
by an absence of free competition, caused 
in large part by the concentration of eco- 
nomic power. This concentration results 
from such factors as (a) the dominant in- 
fluence of a few firms in the principal areas 
of private industry; (b) the dominant posi- 
tion of the larger banks; (c) a complex net- 
work of interlocking directorates by means 
of which a few leading groups control a large 
part of the private industrial economy; and 
(d) the nationalization of a major sector of 
industry. 

“ ‘Industrial federations form the principal 
basis of the strong ties that exist among 
individual Belgian firms. * * * 

“ ‘Existing Belgian legislation is favorable 
to the formation of cartels and imposes but 
few limits on their operation. 

There are in France few large industrial 
firms in a monopoly or nonmonopoly posi- 
tion. There has, however, been a trend to 
the uniting of business firms in cooperative 
agreements or associations. The comptoir 
system of doing business often involves re- 
strictions on the right of the individual firm 
to take independent action as to prices, 
quantity and type of production, and areas 
of sale. 

At the present time, there is no legisla- 
tion in existence in France directly relating 
to restrictive business practices which can 


» See notes 10, 25 supra. 

See note 40 supra. 

* Foreign Legislation Concerning Monop- 
oly and Cartel Practices (report of Depart- 
ment of State to Subcommittee on Monop- 
oly, Senate Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, Subcommittee Print No. 5, 82d Cong., 
2d sess.), 1 (1952). 

Id. at 6. 

Id. at 15. 
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be effectively employed to control or elim- 
inate such practices.* 

Germany's industrial development has 
been characterized by a high degree of eco- 
nomic concentration during the entire peri- 
od of the existence of the country as a 
modern industrial state. 

An general, the economic structure of 
Germany has been characterized by indus- 
trial combinations based on financial and 
legal interrelationships such as trusts and 
combines, and by cartels.” 

The political and business climate in 
Western Germany is generally unfavorable 
to a program for the elimination of restric- 
tive business practices. 

Swiss industry is highly organized into 
trade associations which regulate the terms 
of sale and prices in practically all sectors of 
the economy.* 

There are no laws in Denmark which 
actually prohibit business enterprises from 
organizing cartels or engaging in other ar- 
rangements designed to restrain competi- 
tion.’ * 

“The selected comments quoted above 
clearly indicate the wide variety of ideas and 
concepts on how to deal with restrictive 
business practices. It should be noted that 
both the Department of State Report and 
the United Nations Ad Hoc Committee’s Re- 
port discuss only a relatively small number 
of countries. Important though these coun- 
tries may be, there is still a large group of 
countries which have virtually no interest 
in the whole subject.“ 


“Conclusion 


“It is true that there has been much in- 
terest manifested in some countries, par- 
ticularly in Western Europe, about the prob- 
lem of restrictive business practices. How- 
ever, it would seem abundantly clear that 
even the proponents of United Nations ac- 
tion in the field recognize the great variations 
in national approaches to the problem.” Fur- 
thermore, while constitutional and statutory 
provisions may exist in many countries, 
whether they are really enforced is quite 
another matter. 


* Id. at 20. A bill for the surveillance of 
economic agreements to ensure freedom of 
production and trade was submitted to the 
Assemblee Nationale at the second term, 
1953, No. 5704. See texts of National Legis- 
lation and Other Governmental Measures 
Relating to Restrictive Business Practices 
E/2379/Add. 2. E/AC.37/2/Add. 2 (U. N. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council Official Records, 
16th sess., supp. 11B) 76 n.9 (March 13, 1953). 

35 Id. at 31. 

Id. at 43. Despite the stringent allied 
decartelization program, there are numerous 
signs that German industry much prefers 
to do business by the old methods. 

* Id. at 58. 

* Id. at 62. 

W Recent comments from member nations, 
specialized agencies, intergovernmental or- 
ganizations, and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions regrettably reflect little additional an- 
alysis of the problem, particularly as it in- 
volves the efficacy of the ad hoc committee’s 
proposals. Restrictive Business Practices. 
Comments * * * E/2612 (U. N. Economic 
and Social Council document) (May 28, 
1954). 

This is the writer’s conclusion with re- 
spect to such informative articles as Tim- 
berg, Restrictive Business Practices, 2 Am. 
J. Comp. L. 445 (1953). Mr. Timberg was 
secretary of the ad hoc committee on restric- 
tive business practices. 

Id. at 465: 

While the constitutional texts and statu- 
tory provisions of many other countries show 
on their face a similar hostility against 
monopolies, these have no history of prac- 
tical enforcement. 
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“This brings us to the conclusion that no 
matter how strongly one may feel about re- 
strictive business agreements, action in the 
international sphere which is predicated on 
national law is questionable policy. There 
can be little doubt that the ad hoc com- 
mittee was confronted with a most diffi- 
cult task Valiant though its efforts were, 
the great differences of opinion were an ex- 
ceedingly difficult problem to overcome. 

“It can only be concluded, therefore, that 
the answer to the question raised by Prof. 
Corwin Edwards as to whether the United 
Nations proposals ‘afford a useful basis for 
a beginning of multilateral action“ is that 
they regrettably do not appear to be satis- 
factory in their present form. Whether any 
plan can be developed in the absence of 
uniformity in national laws is extremely 
doubtful. In the meantime, based on his 
experience attending United Nations sessions 
in official and semiofficial capacities, the 
writer believes that it would be a positive 
disservice to the United Nations organization 
to attempt to give it a somewhat nebulous 
responsibility based on an ambiguous plan 
to attain a hazy objective in the field of 
restrictive business practices. On the other 
hand, a heavy responsibility rests on govern- 
ments and business to see that business prac- 
tices are not harmful or disruptive of the 
free flow of international trade, and to make 
any constructive suggestions toward this end 
which the United Nations and its members 
might consider.” 

The principal conclusion I derive from 
what I have just read is that it is impossible 
for an administrative body established within 
the United Nations to act as a court and 
determine violations of restrictive business 
practices, The laws of the sovereign nations 
differ so widely concerning this subject that 
it is impossible to frame an agreement pre- 
dicated on national law which would be 
meaningful. Without a uniformity in na- 
tional laws which, in turn, presuppoes some 
common agreement on the type of economy 
under which the different countries shall 
operate, it is impossible to conceive of any 
useful purpose resulting from the implemen- 
tation of chapter V through a new United 
Nations organ. 

The resolution establishing this ad hoc 
committee, which was adopted in September 
of 1951, also provided—and I am quoting 
from the resolution: 

“Determines further that the committee 
shall: 

„(a) Obtain information from govern- 
ments, specialized agencies and other 
sources, on restrictive business practices, 
whether based on cartel agreements or not, 
that affect international trade and interna- 
tional economic cooperation generally, and 
on legislation adopted and measures taken by 
individual member States in connection with 
restrictive business practices and with the 
object of restoring the freedom of competi- 
tion; and 

“(b) Present to the council analyses of 
this information together with the proposals 
mentioned in paragraph 4. 

Pursuant to this resolution, two United 
Nations documents were issued, known as 
supplements 11A and 11B to the official rec- 
ords of the 16th session of the Economic and 
Social Council. These documents analyze 
governmental measures relating to restric- 
tive business practices. While these docu- 
ments clearly show that there is no uniform- 
ity in the approach to restrictive business 
practices by the nations of the world, they 
also raise another problem which has dis- 


* Having participated in a number of in- 
ternational conferences, the writer is deeply 
aware of the painstaking effort and nego- 
tiation necessary to achieve workable agree- 
ments. 

“Edwards, Regulation of Monopolistic 
Cartelization, 14 Ohio St. L. J. 252, 278 (1953). 
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turbed me. They review our antitrust laws 
and refer to criminal proceedings which are 
meaningful to those familiar with American 
jurisprudence, but place American free en- 
terprise in an unfavorable light in a forum 
such as the United Nations with its Iron 
Curtain members who do not adhere to our 
judicial concepts. 

Our Government has just recently fur- 
nished another report to the United Nations 
pursuant to this resolution. This report 
assumes a complete understanding of the 
philosophy underlying our antitrust laws by 
the reader of a United Nations document, 
Unfortunately, few foreign readers possess 
such understanding. It proceeds to describe 
various antitrust cases which have been ini- 
tiated in the United States and cites the 
complaints in detail. Many of these cases 
have not been brought to trial, and I am 
sure that those who wish to impugn the 
motives and philosophy of American busi- 
ness enterprise will have a field day with this 
document. I wish to read just one page 
from this report, which clearly shows the 
unfavorable light in which American enter- 
prise is placed. I shall now read from page 
3 of the document: 


“3. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


“During the course of the period since 
January 1, 1953, the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice had brought 
through July 1954, a total of 55 new cases, 
of which 29 have been criminal proceedings, 
and the remaining 26, civil cases. These 
cases cover a broad variety of industries as 
well as of types of restraints. A majority of 
them have been directed at traditional viola- 
tions of the antitrust statutes such as price- 
fixing, allocation of customers or territories, 
and boycotts. As an example, a criminal case 
and a separate civil action were filed 
against four pencil manufacturers charging 
a price-fixing conspiracy, including collusive 
bidding on Government contracts.“ In an- 
other instance, four distributors of toilet 
goods, perfumes, and cosmetics were charged, 
in a separate action filed against each com- 
pany, with attempting to restrain trade, 
through misuse of the United States trade- 
mark laws, by preventing goods produced by 
their foreign affiliates from being imported 
and sold in this country through competi- 
tors. 

Several important cases having interna- 
tional as well as domestic significance have 
been brought against monopoly or monpo- 
listic practices of dominant companies in 
their respective fields. One of these, filed on 
October 9, 1953, charges the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. and St. Joseph Lead 
Co., with a conspiracy to monopolize and 
restrain trade in primary lead.“ The case 
charges the companies with collaborating to 
preempt supply sources of raw material, to 
limit the marketing opportunities of com- 
petitors and to restrict overall domestic pro- 
duction of lead ore. On April 21, 1953, a 
complaint was filed against five leading 
United States oil companies charging un- 
lawful agreement to secure and exercise con- 
trol over foreign production and supplies of 
petroleum and its products, to regulate im- 
ports into the United States in order to 
maintain an agreed level of domestic world 


“U, S. v. American Lead Pencil Co., et al. 
(Civ. 73-54), civil complaint and final judg- 
ment, 2 copies enclosed; criminal action, 
copy enclosed. 

VJ. S. v. Parfums Corday, Inc. (civ. 93- 
268), complaint, copy enclosed. Lanvin Par- 
fums, Inc. (civ. 93-269), complaint, copy en- 
closed. Guerlain, Inc. (civ. 93-267), com- 
plaint, copy enclosed. Empro Corp. (civ. 
93-270), complaint, final judgment, copy en- 
closed. 

= U. S. v. American Smelting and Refining 
Co. and St. Joseph Lead Co. (civ. 88-249), 
complaint, 2 copies enclosed. 
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prices, and to divide foreign producing and 
marketing territories." The complaint 
charged further that some thirty jointly 
owned companies were created to give effect 
to these arrangements.” 

You will note the reference to a price- 
fixing conspiracy, collusion, and the state- 
ment that a criminal case was instituted. 
I am sure that the representatives from the 
Soviet Union will be happy to have this offi- 
cial report of our Government to use for 
propaganda purposes. 

This report also recites actions recently 
instituted under the 1950 amendments of 
section 7 of the Clayton Act. This statement 
is meaningful to those of us who are familiar 
with this legislation, but in the form in 
which the report is presented, it has no 
meaning whatsoever to other countries who 
will receive it through the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. 

Our present able delegation to the Council 
has sufficient difficulty in presenting the 
merits of the American free-enterprise sys- 
tem without having to be confronted with 
a report placing American business enter- 
prise in a most unfavorable light in such 
a forum. 

On October 21, 1953, I testified before the 
Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, and 
Fuels Economics of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, of which the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Nevada was 
the chairman, and reviewed the steps which 
led to the convening of the conference at Ha- 
bana, After outlining the State Depart- 
ment’s 1945 proposals, I said that they rep- 
resented a bold move in the direction of 
world government and threatened the meas- 
ures of security in which I have been par- 
ticularly interested throughout my entire 
adult lifetime. 

The report of this ad hoc committee on 
Restrictive Business Practices, which will be 
before the Economic and Social Council this 
spring, included this statement which con- 
firms the fears I expressed at that time: 

“Governments have long since come rea- 
listically to accept the concept that different 
types of trade barriers must be dealt with 
at a different pace and through different 
organizational arrangements. For examp‘e, 
the International Monetary Fund, which is 
charged with the problem of dealing with 
exchange restrictions, was established sev- 
eral years before any organization had been 
set up to deal with the problem of import 
restrictions, the close companion of ex- 
change restrictions; and the General Agree- 
ment on Trade and Tariffs was established 
without any parallel organization with re- 
spect to restrictive business practices. Both 
the International Monetary Fund and the 
General Agreement, in turn, were created 
at a time when no formal arrangements had 
been developed for continuous consideration 
of commodity agreements and commodity 
allocations, problems which are intimately 
related to trade-barrier problems. In each 
of these fields, notwithstanding their inter- 
relationships, machinery for international ac- 
tion was developed at its own pace and in its 
own form. The problems of liaison and 
consistency of pace have proved far less dif- 
ficult in actuality than in the abstract. A 
common core of membership in these groups, 
supplemented by the enterprise of the secre- 
tariats, by arrangements similar to those 
provided in article 9 of the draft agreement, 
and by a few formal ties, have created a 
reasonably workable system.” 

I am confident that the steps which have 
already been taken by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to repudiate chapter VI of the 
Habana Charter through our nonparticipa- 
tion in the Trade Stabilization Commission 
will be repeated at the forthcoming session 
of the Economic and Social Council when, 


=U, S. v. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
et al. (civ. 88-27) complaint, copy enclosed 
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I sincerely hope, we will withdraw from any 
further participation in this group designed 
to implement chapter V of the rejected Ha- 
bana Charter. 


Aircraft Carrier Potential 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1955 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of my colleagues, I wish to set 
forth in the Recorp a most significant 
and enlightening article by James H. 
Smith, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (Air), which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 1955 issue of United States Naval 
Institute Proceedings: 


MOBILE SEA BASE SYSTEMS IN NUCLEAR 
WARFARE 


It is increasingly evident that nuclear 
warfare is refocusing attention upon the 
need for a military force based on the high 
seas. Rather than diminishing the future 
value and need of a Navy, the advent of 
the atom, like that of the airplane, has 
reemphasized the importance of seapower. 

In modern warfare the offense has taken 
a commanding lead over the defense. This 
lead is a product of the nuclear weapon 
and its sharply increased lethal radius. 
Even so, a reasonable defense against nu- 
clear explosives might be devised, were it 
not for the tremendous increase in the speed 
of the vehicle delivering the explosive. The 
speed of these vehicles—whether they are 
today's supersonic jet bombers or tomorrow’s 
long-range missiles—reduces the warning 
period before an attack and, consequently, 
the time in which we can bring our defense 
to bear. The destruction of the attacker is 
therefore up to defenses that are already in 
place. 

A handful of men operating offensive nu- 
clear weapons today can do more damage 
than an entire army in the past, and they 
can do it at a distance of thousands of 
miles from their home base and within hours 
(ultimately, minutes) of the decision to 
attack. Even against a 90 percent effective 
defense—an almost incredible effectiveness 
level—they could probably achieve a rate of 
destruction critical to the defender. 

It would be hard to estimate what per- 
cent of effectiveness could be achieved by 
the defense against an enemy jet bomber 
attack. It is known that against future 
missiles of the improved V-2 type there is 
no practicable defense. Against those pros- 
pective missiles the only solution—and 
against today’s weapons a more effective 
solution—is to destroy the bases from which 
they might be launched. 

These facts lead to several conclusions 
which appear valid for the medium-term 
future: 

First: The offensive can inflict devastating 
results despite any foreseeable defensive 
effort. * 

Second: The best defense is an overwhelm- 
ing counteroffense, directed primarily at 
the bases and sources of the enemy striking 
forces. 

Third: National security, unless one can 
be sure of first, lies in convincing 
an enemy that even if he strikes the first 
blow, he cannot prevent an overwhelming 
and possibly fatal counterattack against his 


atrpower and other nuclear weapons po- 
tentials. 
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Since it is the consistent policy of the 
United States not to initiate preventive war, 
it is plain that our determent of war before 
it starts (and our survival if it does) depends 
on our ability to counterattack promptly and 
with great force and precision no matter 
how severe the enemy's initial attack. Such 
a defense requires two things: First, the 
United States long-range weapons and their 
delivery systems must remain adequate in 
numbers and second to none in quality. 
Second, the bases from which these weapons 
are launched must neither be nor appear 
to be vulnerable to an enemy's initial attack. 
This last requirement cannot be overempha- 
sized. The present contest is not a game in 
which the aces are hidden. The enemy must 
know and know well that his best calcula- 
tions and best efforts cannot earn him im- 
munity from a blow of magnitude equal to, 
or greater than, that which he has attempted. 

Therefore the security of the base sys- 
tem from which our retaliatory attack is 
launched is a major concern of our military 
planners. To compensate for the limited 
range of our present bombers and missiles, 
we now have bases well advanced toward the 
enemy targets. Yet fixed bases on foreign 
soil in close proximity to the enemy cannot 
always be used—because of problems of 
sovereignty. Nor can they be defended ade- 
quately. In these advanced locations they 
offer the most obvious, immovable, exposed 
targets for surprise attack by relatively short- 
range enemy nuclear weapons. 

The concentration of all the services on 
increasing the range of our weapons steadily 
reduces our dependence on bases near the 
target. However, a corresponding increase 
in range of enemy weapons would also make 
even our immovable home bases vulnerable 
to sudden overwhelming attacks which could 
prevent our counterattack. 

In a recent magazine article Gen. Charles 
A. Lindbergh pointed to the vulnerability of 
airbases as a weak spot in our atomic de- 
terrent potential. He emphasized the im- 
portance of decentralizing and scattering our 
bases to prevent their simultaneous destruc- 
tion. He assumed quite logically that we 
cannot conceal the location of our land bases 
from enemy intelligence agents. 

On the other hand, sea bases can be readily 
decentralized and scattered and their loca- 
tion cannot be predicted by the enemy. This 
is of great importance because long-range 
pilotiess missiles such as those developed 
from German V-1 and V-2 types (which will 
be among the major threats to our fixed land 
bases in the future) cannot be used effec- 
tively against moving targets. This is a 
fundamental weakness inherent in the 
guidance problem for very long-range mis- 
siles. This weakness confers a very great 
advantage on the nation that invests a good- 
ly share of its deterrent and retaliatory po- 
tential in forces operating from mobile bases. 

It is therefore submitted that: 

1. Our defense in nuclear warfare must be 
based primarily on a well-advertised ability 
and intention to counterattack with over- 
whelming force, 

2. For maximum assurance against a sur- 
prise attack, at least a part of the United 
States counterattack potential must be de- 
centralized and dispersed far and wide on 
moving bases. This might be called an ulti- 
mate or an additional deterrent, supplement- 
ing our fixed-base striking forces. In any 
event it is so important that if we did not 
have mobile sea bases we should be forced to 
invent them. Fortunately we have them, 

The most practical moving base for an of- 
fensive weapon today is that which moves on 
water. There are several such bases. It can 
be a surface ship such as the carrier or it can 
be a submarine from which aircraft or mis- 
siles are launched, or simply the sea itself 
from which seaplanes supplied by mobile 
tenders operate against the target. Moving 
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bases may eventually shift to the air, but 
such a development requires endurance in 
aircraft beyond anything presently in sight. 
For today’s use, inventing an American mo- 
bile deterrent force for the atomic age is not 
necessary. Because the Navy has not lost 
sight of the strategic and tactical value of 
mobility which the sea provides, naval power 
stands squarely in the road to meet future 
national strategic requirements. 

On this faith in the enduring virtues of 
mobility the American carrier striking force 
was founded. That force is mobile deterrent 
power today. Furthermore, carrier forces 
have the additional virtue, uncommon these 
days, of diverting enemy intentions and 
weapons away from our populated areas and 
out to sea. This is extremely important 
when considering such things as radioactive 
“fallout.” 

The mobile deterrent forces the United 
States will need must have three characteris- 
tics. First, they must have the ability to deal 
devastating blows precisely—a high rate of 
destruction against the enemy's striking 
power. Second, they must be self-sustaining 
for periods sufficient to render overwhelming 
injury to the enemy, so that even if our shore 
bases are destroyed they can still continue 
from the far seas to hurl destruction at the 
enemy’s military vitals. Third, although in- 
vulnerable to long-range pllotless missiles, 
they must still be defensible against the mod- 
ern humanly guided weapons. 

Those are the three characteristics which 
must mark the carrier striking forces of to- 
day and tomorrow. 

Future carrier striking forces can be visu- 
alized as a handful of large ships able to 
maintain high speeds in all sea conditions— 
say, 3 carriers, 7 guided missile cruisers, and 
2 high-speed resupply ships per task force. 
This small task force may be contrasted with 
the 100-ship Task Force 58 of World War II 
and its many dozens of logistic support 
ships. This handful of a dozen ships will be 
far more economical, yet more powerful and 
more mobile. The ratio of punch to over- 
head will be tremendously improved. 

This mobile force will be spread out over 
an ocean area the size of the State of Maine. 
It will be so widely dispersed that no single 
weupon, of any size now visualized, can seri- 
ously damage more than 1 ship. 

Such a force would pack a very great of- 
fensive punch. It would include aircraft 
able to deliver large yield weapons under all 
weether conditions against enemy bases 1,500 
or more miles distant. It would have other 
smaller, supersonic aircraft, each able to de- 
liver in the medium ranges a weapon large 
enough to knock out an opposing air base 
or missile site. Coordinating with such car- 
rier forces will be advanced forces of 
nuclear-powered submarines, launching 
atomic missiles against targets at relatively 
short ranges. 

These forces would be self-sustaining for 
some 30 days of war operations, a long time 
in terms of atomic war. Most of the ships 
would have nuclear propulsion. Aviation 
fuel and weapons resupply would come from 
the 2 fast supply ships traveling with each 
task force. 

Because of the dispersion of the force’s 
ships and the range of its weapons, such a 
carrier force could exert a tight and exclusive 
control over an area of 60,000 square miles— 
the 6 New England States rearranged into 
a circle 275 miles in diameter. An enemy 
vessel or aircraft would approach that area 
at its peril and few would live to penetrate 
even part way to its center. 

In the past, fast carrier task forces have 
been satisfied to have 1 or 2 cracks at the 
enemy attackers. Antiaircraft and anti- 
submarine defenses have been tightly con- 
centrated around the carriers for mutual 
reinforcement. Combat air patrols were dis- 
patched to break up enemy attacks 50 miles 
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out. Against the Japanese this was enough. 
In 1 day alone—the Marianas turkey shoot— 
the Japanese threw 545 aircraft against such 
a formation and had 366 shot down. Against 
nuclear attacks even this high performance 
is unacceptable, even though it is not ex- 
pected that the mobile deterrent force would 
face such numbers. 

Against air attack, the future carrier force 
would have a defense system unrecognizable 
when compared to that of our World War II 
task force. Short range antiaircraft weap- 
ons would be absent because they have been 
made obsolete by the distance from target to 
release point in modern high-speed bombing. 
Instead, defense against air attack would in 
great part depend on medium range guided 
missiles carried aboard the cruiser missile 
ships. Nuclear warheads would be available 
for missiles fired against large bomber forma- 
tions, should the enemy be unwise enough to 
concentrate his aircraft. 

Against enemy submarines there would be 
concentric rings of warning and defense, pro- 
vided primarily by helicopters based on the 
guided-missile cruisers. The outer ring 
would be effective many miles from the car- 
riers. Nuclear antisubmarine weapons 
would also be available. The use of destroy- 
ers will be entirely different from the pro- 
cedure of World War II and probably none 
would be employed in a carrier task force. 

This exploration of the potential capabili- 
ties of future carrier defense has been men- 
tioned in some detail because of the prevail- 
ing feeling that carriers are easy to sink. 
Those who share that feeling fall to distin- 
guish between putting a carrier out of action 
and stopping the carrier force as a whole. In 
the defense of the modern carrier task force, 
the objective will be to stop all attackers be- 
fore they reach release position. A failure 
- will not sink the entire force, although it 
may knock out any one ship. 

But the unpleasant fact of nuclear war is 
that today practically everything is vulnera- 
ble, particularly airfields. Nuclear tests tell 
us exactly what size atomic bomb is required 
to lower the center of any man-nrade runway 
in the world to a depth of 100 feet. Any run- 
way so attacked will stay sunk. But it is ob- 
vious that of the two bases—fixed and mo- 
bile—the latter has a far greater chance of 
survival. 

The sea base, moreover, has other import- 
ant advantages: 

First, it enjoys unobstructed radar vision. 

Second, the location of that sea base can- 
not be predicted. The location of the carrier 
force will not be a secret, but within its vast 
dispersed control area the carrier location 
will be obscure, Moreover, the carrier task 
force’s defense system will be especially 
designed to limit enemy reconnaissance. 

Third, the sea base’s offensive punch would 
be used to stop attacks at their source—the 
enemy’s bases—using the full advantage of 
our mobile basis against their fixed bases. 
The ace we do not mind showing is that we 
will know course and distance to their fixed 
bases in advance, while they will not know 
the exact whereabouts of our mobile bases. 

Such a carrier task force is the application 
of atomic capabilities in an exacting blend 
of air and sea power, of carrier-based fight- 
ers relying on warning and control furnished 
by cruisers, of warning and antisubmarine 
helicopters operating from cruiser decks, of 
carriers poised behind cruiser-launched mis- 
sile umbrellas, and of all ships in turn de- 
pending on the effective destruction of en- 
emy forces and bases by carrier-based bomb- 
ers and submarine-launched missiles. It is 
the logical development of sea-air power in 
the atomic age. This would be our primary 
mobile deterrent force for the age of long- 
range missiles. It is a force which the Navy 
must perfect before that age comes, and 
which, though it would not escape un- 
scathed, would have a most favorable ex- 
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change rate in a battle as well as the power 
of diverting the enemy forces from our 
homeland, 

This future carrier force has been projected 
to demonstrate that the carrier has not yet 
reached its ultimate development as a major 
weapons system. Further, the principle of 
the mobile air base, which it exemplifies, 18, 
of necessity, experiencing a resurrection 
among exponents of airpower. 

In addition to the carrier, there will be 
other mobile deterrent forces to strengthen 
United States strategy in the age of missiles. 
Very long-range missiles launched from sub- 
marines and surface ships constitute one 
fruitful line of advance. Also promising is 
the long-range attack seaplane. This has an 
additional advantage which the carrier force 
lacks—seaplane forces can be widely dis- 
persed overseas in many small, relatively in- 
expensive units, in areas where maintenance 
of other forces would be too costly. The ap- 
pearance of modern United States seaplanes 
in an area thousands of miles from American 
soil could establish a threat to an enemy’s 
flank and require a diversion of his defenses 
from other fronts. 

The seaplane can soon be given the speed 
and altitude and load-carrying capabilities 
of land-based jet bombers. It can be given 
the ability to operate from any sheltered 
bay, gulf, lagoon, and estuary having water 
depth of a few feet. It can be given the ca- 
pability to land in semisheltered sea areas 
adjacent to the enemy’s shore, refuel, rearm, 
and replenish from a waiting submarine and 
proceed on its mission. It need not return 
to the area whence it departed. With these 
capabilities it could deliver powerful weap- 
ons to vital targets, yet operate from a mobile 
base well removed from threat of heavy at- 
tack. The operating base, a seaplane tender 
far to the rear, can be given missile and 
helicopter defenses against light air and sub- 
marine attack. It can be moved frequently 
to foil enemy attack; no advance preparation 
is needed and no expensive facilities are left 
behind as improvements to someone else's 
property. Nor are the sabotage and espi- 
onage problems as great for a floating base. 

With perhaps half a dozen seaplanes, a 
single tender, and a pair of logistic subma- 
rines, an integrated force could be provided 
that an enemy could not ignore. Once nu- 
clear propulsion can be fitted to the sea- 
planes—and for this they appear ideally 
adapted—the submarines could be dispensed 
with and the tender base moved still farther 
back out of attack range. 

Use of a proper seaplane force is good de- 
ployment—an essential to nuclear warfare. 
It permits tomorrow's Navy to attack from 
unpredictable directions and to dilute, di- 
vert, and divide an enemy's attacking forces. 

It is therefore submitted that, first, sur- 
vival of the United States requires a sup- 
plementary reserve of nuclear striking power 
which can be launched from mobile bases 
and, second, the Navy's development of 
weapons systems employing sea and air pro- 
vides such power in natural course. It is im- 
portant to note also that such naval forces 
can be equally effective in both nuclear war 
and nonnuclear war. This permits us to ap- 
ply the type and degree of power appropriate 
to the situation and avoids the predicament 
of being unable to use force when necessary 
because the only force available is too great 
for the circumstances. 

Whether or not we become engaged in lim- 
ited wars in the future, there will be jobs to 
do which may not involve all-out nuclear 
assault on the enemy’s sources of military 
strength. Allies must be supported, sup- 
plied, and in some cases fed, and our own 
raw material needs must be met. And so 

rts, both surface and air, must flow 
safely across the oceans. Perhaps tactical 
air support for hard-pressed allies must also 
be provided, without atomizing a friendly 
population. It is likewise conceivable that 
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in the later phases of a nuclear war the 
patterns of a nonnuclear, conventional war 
may return. 

In any event these naval striking forces 
have the dual capability for both types of 
war. Most of the existing fleet was designed 
for the nonnuclear, and successfully so, as 
the Pacific wars have shown. New construc- 
tion, modernization, and modifications will 
continue to be adapted to the atomic. But 
they will retain their flexibility however the 
issue may be joined. Mobility makes them 
irreplaceable as a safety factor today; the 
same mobility and flexibility spell economy 
in a world where the exact place and nature 
of the next threat cannot always be antici- 
pated. They will be replaced only by weap- 
ons of greater mobility, speed, and range. 

The United States must face up realisti- 
cally to the problems and requirements of 
nuclear war. As a first priority, varied types 
of striking forces must be adequately main- 
tained which alone can deter nuclear war- 
fare, and which alone can be decisive in the 
first phase of such a war if it comes. A 
reasonable effort must also be devoted to 
home defense and to the support of our over- 
seas commitments; even though the defen- 
sive is not decisive, the enemy cannot be left 
an open invitation to move unopposed. 

If adequate strength is to be maintained 
in this critical area while supporting a rea- 
sonable civil economy, there must be a con- 
stant re-examination of both the kind and 
the qualities of forces. Those types of 
weapons which give relatively less security 
per man or dollar—however useful they may 
be for specific purposes—must be questioned 
and reappraised. While the possible require- 
ments of limited war must not be neglected, 
the maintenance in péacetime of forces 
which in unlimited war could be useful only 
in the later stages, and might even be serious 
burdens in the early stages, must likewise be 
questioned. It must be appreciated that in 
nuclear war it takes far fewer men to destroy 
at unheard of rates, and that it will take 
more and more men for reconstruction of 
industry, transport, and essential shelter. 

As the nature of war changes many of our 
present weapons and forces will inevitably 
become relics of history, including elements 
of the Navy and of naval aviation as well. 
All weapons systems must stand the tests of 
mobility, multi-purpose flexibility, speed 
and range, lethality, and the other attributes. 
Our obligation is to discard those which do 
not measure up and to accelerate the devel- 
opment of those which show promise. 

With this approach, the Navy has a future 
more vital and more demanding than ever 
before. 


Formosa: Risks and Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following state- 
ment: 

Speaking at the 25th anniversary of the 
Hoboken Club, Milford, yesterday, Congress- 
man PHILIP J. PHILBIN, of Clinton, hailed the 
Formosa policy as a long-overdue favorable 
change in United States foreign policy. 

“There are risks involved in the course we 
have selected,” said PHILBIN, In fact there 
are risks whatever course we may follow be- 
cause we are living in a very dangerous world. 
But the alternative of appeasement and 
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vacillation would constitute, in my opinion, 
a far greater risk. If we stand by, while 
world communism directed from Moscow 
conquers one nation after another by force 
and insidious conspiracy, the time would 
ultimately come when we would be out- 
flanked militarily, economically, and in every 
other way. That would be a prospect of real 


“The present situation is grave, but we 
are acting from a position of strength. Our 
own Armed Forces are in a high state of 
efficiency and the military and economic 
resources of the free world plus our power 
to strike, if attacked, with overwhelming 
nuclear force will continue to be the great 
deterrent to Soviet aggression. We must 
continue to build this great strength for 
the long haul. It will best guarantee the 
national security and the peace.” 

The Congressman also touched briefly on 
present immigration laws which he said 
were working great inequities upon many 
American families and veterans who, despite 
their fine citizenship and loyal service, are 
prevented by law from having their rela- 
tives join them in this country. “There 
should be a rule of reason in these matters. 
These laws should be liberalized,” he said. 

PHILBIN congratulated the members of the 
Hoboken Club who, he said, had conducted 
themselves in the best traditions of the 
Nation. “Your contributions to Milford and 
to the Nation in war and in peace represent 
the highest type of citizenship. And your 
devotion to the cause of your own people 
has heightened your allegiance to this coun- 
try. I wish you many more years of useful 
service and happiness,” he concluded. 


They Who Have Sown the Wind—An Edi- 
torial Naming Harvey Matusow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me here- 
tofore so to do, I present the text of an 
editorial printed in the Christian Science 
Monitor on Thursday, February 17, 1955. 

In view of the fact that this editorial 
deals with Harvey Matusow, and with 
former Communist and self-styled wit- 
nesses, it would appear appropriate 
that I incorporate in these remarks part 
of a question and answer period on July 
2, 1954, when Harvey Matusow, he being 
the same person as is identified in the 
editorial, testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in the 
83d Congress. 


Mr. DorLE. You have enumerated some 7 
or 8 boards or committees before which you 
have testified since February 1952. Before 
any of those boards or committees were you 
paid a professional fee for so testifying? 

Mr. Matusow. Sir, yes; let me say 1, 2, 3, 
maybe 4, maybe 5 occasions, and that was 
the Subversive Activities Control Board, they 
gave me a fee of $25 a day and once before 
an Immigration Service had me in New York 
and I don’t remember the individual, but 
they paid me a fee of $25. On a number of 
occasions when I received that fee I turned 
it over to a charity of some sort. 
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Mr. Watrer. That is the usual fee provided 
for by law. 

Mr. Matusow. As the per diem? 

Mr. WALTER. That is provided by law. 


At the time Mr. Matusow said “I 
turned it over to a charity of some sort,” 
I regretted I did not have time to have 
him name the charity of some sort. 

Also, his recent swearing that he lied 
and testified falsely before some Govern- 
ment committees, including the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, of 
which I am a member, further substan- 
tiates the position taken by me as a 
member of that committee; to wit, that 
said committee and all congressional 
committees must be increasingly on the 
alert to search and discover, so far as it 
is possible, the creditability of all wit- 
nesses before congressional committees. 
Certainly, Mr. Speaker, the earning of 
$25 a day, as earned by Mr. Matusow be- 
fore various Government boards and 
congressional committees, together with 
the fact that he, and also other similar 
witnesses, had recently testified that 
they had falsified in testimony before 
these boards and committees should 
make us all wary and most cautious 
about being placed in the position where 
we are expected to fully believe and give 
full face to their testimony. 

The above-mentioned editorial fol- 
lows: 


THEY WO Have SOWN THE WIND 


Implications of the Harvey Matusow re- 
cantations continue to spread out like the 
ripples from a stone dropped into a pond. 

The admitted former Communist and self- 
styled professional witness now declares un- 
der cross-examination that he was hired to 
prepare black lists by at least two big ad- 
vertising agencies and as a consultant on 
subversion by New York City’s superintend- 
ent of schools, and that he made false ac- 
cusations. His testimony as a witness for the 
Department of Justice in several trials in- 
volving alleged Red activities he had pre- 
viously sworn was false. 

We cannot be sure that what he declares 
to be the truth now can be relied on any 
more than what he declares was false. That 
remains to be proved. Nor does the re- 
cantation of one ex-Communist prove that 
all the Red apostates have given false testi- 
mony. But dependence upon paid informers 
is a risky business under any circumstances; 
retention by congressional committees and 
the Department of Justice of a string of 
them for use on call in a semipolitical field 
has made many people, no friends of the 
Reds, uncomfortable. 

Now to learn that at least one of them 
has been instrumental, presumably, in haz- 
arding, if not damaging, careers of actors, 
artists, and teachers confirms something we 
said over 3 years ago when the question was 
being asked, Who's harmed except the Com- 
munists?“: 

The fact is that we are all harmed. The 
virus of indiscriminate suspicion has made 
everyone pause before the costs of free dis- 
cussion as Americans have known it. It has 
driven teachers to avoid classroom discus- 
sion of controversial subjects. * * * It has 
frightened legislators and other public of- 
ficials. * * It has so blurred crucial dis- 
tinctions in the thinking of many people 
that real subversion is often confused with 
all sorts of useful leavening minority move- 
ments.” 

Those who have sown the wind may now 
be feeling but the first faint gusts of a whirl- 
wind yet to be reaped. 


February 18 


The Office of the President of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith the following speech I deliv- 
ered before the Consular Law Society 
on February 23, 1955: 


It is a singular honor to be appearing be- 
fore the Consular Law Society. I say singu- 
lar” advisedly, since here I am facing the 
soul-chilling scrutiny of the expert. The 
Congressman envies the expert, and I often 
believe that the Congressman is called upon 
to have opinions on everything, conviction 
on nothing, and the little learning the poet 
Pope has dubbed dangerous. 

Nonetheless, I secretly confess to holding 
a dozen or so convictions, and it is on one 
of these to which I would like to address 
myself tonight. That is, the Office of the 
President of the United States. 

During my 32 years in Congress, I have 
watched 6 Presidents, each in his own way, 
define the Office of President: Harding, 
Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower. It is in this definition of the 
line that both weaves together and at the 
same time separates the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government, the line 
that is most generally and, I might add, most 
loosely, called checks and balances, that each 
has differed; and it is in this difference of 
personal definition that has set, and con- 
tinues to set, the course of the ship of state. 

Where the President is fully aware that 
his office is the governing office of the coun- 
try, he accepts both the tones and the over- 
tones of power and the awful responsibility 
that goes with the possession of such power. 
Particularly is this true in the conduct of 
foreign affairs. He in the office of the Presi- 
dent is charged with that responsibility. 
The ultimate decisions must be his. You 
can no more separate the loneness and the 
loneliness of the man in this office than you 
could separate the tides of the ocean from 
the pull of the moon. The President who 
seeks to divest himself, in all good faith, 
from the loneness and loneliness of the of- 
fice, deserts the charges of responsibility that 
office has placed upon him, 

Undoubtedly today we have in our Chief 
Executive a man with the will to peace. If 
sincerity were the only quality the office of 
the Presidency demands, we could then say, 
without reservation, that the office had found 
its man. But I have come to believe that 
the office of the Presidency, as it is being 
defined by Mr. Eisenhower, has been invested 
with a much narrower meaning than was 
ever intended by the Founding Fathers. The 
office of the President is not that of adjudi- 
cator, conciliator, or merely administrator 
in the sense of delegating authorities and 
duties, It is not the echo of short-term pub- 
lic opinion. Nor is it merely the coordinate 
branch of the Government. 

In the relationship, for example, with the 
Congress, the Executive must realize that the 
Congress has many more explicit ways of 
curbing the Executive than the Executive 
has of curbing the Congress. The Congress, 
through its control of the purse strings, can 
check the Executive. Another check lies in 
the investigatory powers of Congress. The 
Senate can halt the Executive by withholding 
consent and approval of treaties. The same 
is true of Presidential confirmable appoint- 
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ments. While it is true that the Executive 
can veto a bill, the ultimate power still lies in 
the Congress while it is in session by the 
overriding veto. But there is a vast area of 
power consciously not made explicit by the 
framers of our Constitution who were aware 
of the curbs placed on the Executive with- 
out corresponding explicit curbs which the 
Executive could use in its relationship with 
the Congress, and it is in the use of this area 
that a President fails or succeeds in the gov- 
ernment of his country. 

It is because the fathers of this coun- 
try had an image of what the President 
must be to match the responsibility of the 
office—decisive, subtle, informed, and im- 
aginative—that this area of power exists. 
When the office of the President is filled 
with a man limited in the exercise of these 
qualities, the country must suffer. So it is 
today. 

We have had, unfortunately, too many 
commissions and not enough decisions. We 
have had a reliance on the resonant phrase: 
“dynamic massive retaliation”; “liberation”; 
“agonizing reappraisal’, to catch the pub- 
lic mind. We have had to swing around 
from “liberation” to “containment.” We 
have had an unleashing.and a re-leashing 
of the Chinese Nationalist troops on For- 
mosa. We have had decisions made, re- 
made, and un-made again, from the first 
decision that the Tachen Islands are vital 
to our defense to the un-made decision to 
evacuate the Tachens. We have had the 
decision of defending Quemoy and the Matsu 
Islands through the promise of Secretary 
Dulles to Chiang Kai-shek and again through 
“implications” in Mr. Dulles’ foreign policy 
statement of last week. Now we are not 
quite sure what the decision will be since 
the President's statement to the Senate on 
the Formosa resolution. We have had the 
decision to defend Dien Bien Phu and then 
the decision not to defend Dien Bien Phu, 
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What was at first the relentless decision not 
to consider the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment as either de facto or de jure, we now 
seek, through the language of the Formosa 
treaty and through the efforts of cease-fire, to 
bring ourselves to the point of acknowledg- 
ing the existence of two Chinese govern- 
ments, one for the mainland and one for 
Formosa. 

I do not quarrel with some of the deci- 
sions that have ultimately been made; I make 
only the point of the circuitous, contradic- 
tory routes that have been passed through 
to reach them. 

Perhaps the severest test placed upon the 
office of the Presidency is that of silence. 
In the delicate operations of negotiation 
upon which, perforce, the conduct of for- 
eign affairs must hinge, there are changes 
from day to day which alter or amend 
earlier decisions. The volume and the com- 
plexity of such exchange among govern- 
ments can be known to the President alone. 
The public cannot know what they are, 
nor should they. I am talking, mind you, 
of the day-to-day exchange among gov- 
ernments. Hence a dramatic announcement 
of policy must be watched lest it be tainted 
with the poison of prematurity. 

We have seen just such a public scramble 
relative to the now ex-Premier of France, 
Mendes-France. It was first the violence 
directed against him in the repudiation of 
EDC by France, and then the reassessment 
upon the completion of the Paris agreements. 
Our policy in the Far East has been paralyzed 
by public statements emanating from the 
White House. Good intentions are not a 
substitute for firmness, nor overeagerness 
for public approval a substitute for delicacy 
and imagination. 

This, of course, is not a brief for the with- 
holding of information from the public. It 
is, rather, a reminder that the hasty jump- 
ing into public print carries with it a danger 
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that public opinion, unaware of new and 
subtle developments, may compel a rigidity 
in the operation of foreign affairs which new 
developments no longer warrant. This eager- 
ness for public announcement has already 
resulted in unnecessary confusion at home 
and abroad and has left the unwarranted 
impression that the United States leaps be- 
fore it looks. 

Hamilton has said it well in discussing the 
powers of the President: 

“In the article which gives the legislative 
powers of the Government, the expressions 
are, ‘All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States.’ In that which grants the executive 
power, the expressions are, ‘The executive 
power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States.“ The enumeration ought 
therefore to be considered, as intended 
merely to specify the principal articles im- 
plied in the definition of executive power; 
leaving the rest to flow from the general 
grant of that power, interpreted in conform- 
ity with other parts of the Constitution, and 
with the principles of free government.” 

It is well that those of us who are con- 
cerned with the conduct of government be- 
come increasingly aware of the relationship 
between the office of the President and the 
Congress of the United States. The indis- 
pensable factor must be Presidential initia- 
tive. There has been—unfortunately, I say, 
despite the fact I am a Member of Con- 
gress—a growing dependency upon congres- 
sional support, in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs particularly. If this tendency devel- 
ops to too great a degree, we shall find a rad- 
ical disturbance in the distribution of powers, 
an imbalance which bodes ill for the country. 

This growing imbalance can only be re- 
dressed by the man who, by the strength of 
his visions, understands the responsibilities, 
duties, and the powers of the office of the 
President, 
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Monnay, FEBRUARY 21, 1955 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou whose throne is truth, frail 
creatures of dust serving out our brief 
day on the world’s vast stage, we would 
set our little lives in the midst of Thine 
eternity and feel Thy completeness flow- 
ing around our incompleteness, and 
around our restlessness Thy rest. 

As we face together the tasks of an- 
other week, we come asking that Thou 
wilt give us a rebirth of faith, because 
when faith dies the deepest meanings of 
our lives fold up their tents and disap- 
pear; but if faith returns, in ourselves, 
in others, and in Thee, then life again 
clothes itself with purpose and signifi- 
cance and we have treasures worth liv- 
ing and worth dying for. And so, paus- 
ing by this wayside shrine in prayerful 
penitence, we do not ask for easy lives, 
but for great reserves; we do not ask 
that our path should be smooth, but that 
we should never lose our direction or be- 
come dismayed. 

Make us ever mindful that upon the 
free soil of this continent our fathers, 
with holy toil, reared a house of faith 
hallowed by Thy name. Make us so to 
believe in America and so to add to its 
strength and stamina by our own char- 
acters that we shall covet for the whole 
world its emancipating truth and light 


in the midst of today’s falsehood and 
darkness. We ask it in the dear Re- 
deemer's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTs, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
February 18, 1955, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
February 19, 1955, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 145) to 
amend the wheat marketing quota provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 


clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 1) to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 1) to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of i930, as amended, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
as a member of the United States delega- 
tion to attend the inauguration of the 
President of Cuba, and inasmuch as I 
shall be leaving for that purpose tomor- 
row morning, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be excused from attendance 
on the sessions of the Senate beginning 
tomorrow, and for the remainder of the 
week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, leave is granted. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 
unanimous consent, the Internal Security 
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Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF MEMORIAL 
SERVICE FOR THE LATE SENATOR 
MAYBANK, OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, at 
this time I should like to announce to 
the Senate that on March 2, 1955, there 
will be held in the Senate a memorial 
service for the late Senator Burnet R. 
Maybank, of South Carolina. 


ELECTION OF CHAIRMAN AND VICE 
CHAIRMAN OF JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON THE LIBRARY 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce that at a meeting of the Joint 
Committee of Congress on the Library, 
on Friday, February 18, 1955, the follow- 
ing were elected for the first session of 
the 84th Congress: Representative OMAR 
Bur.eEson, of Texas, chairman; and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
vice chairman. I make this announce- 
ment in order that the Recorp will show 
their election. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, under 
the rule, there will be a morning hour for 
the presentation of petitions and me- 
morials, the introduction of bills, and 
other routine matters, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that any statements made 
in connection therewith be limited to 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


RUNNING MATES ron CERTAIN STAFF CORPS 
OFFICERS IN NAVAL SERVICE 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide running mates for certain staff 
corps officers in the naval service, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


INTERCHANG® OF SUPPLIES BETWEEN THE 
ARMED FORCES 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 640 of title 14, 
United States Code concerning the inter- 
change of supplies between the Armed 
Forces (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
Exemptions From Dury or CERTAIN PERSONAL 
AND HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 
A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the act of June 27, 1942 (ch. 453, 
56 Stat. 461), as amended, to make per- 
manent the exemptions from duty of per- 
sonal and household effects, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Finance, 
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REPORT OF MARITIME ADMINISTRATION ON 
OPERATIONS UNDER MERCHANT SHIP SALES 
AcT or 1946 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 

the Maritime Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on activities and trans- 
actions under the Merchant Ship Sales Act 
of 1946, for the period October 1 through 

December 31, 1954 (with an accompanying 

report); to the Committee on Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD AND 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Federal Maritime Board and Maritime 
Administration, for the fiscal year 1954 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PENALTIES FOR VIOLATION OF SECURITY PROVI- 
SIONS OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the imposition of civil penal- 
ties for violation of the security provisions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Report ON TORT CLAIMS Pam BY DEPARTMENT 
or HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on tort claims 
paid by that Department, for the calendar 
year 1954 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


WILLIAM HENRY DIMENT ET AL. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Mr. William Henry Diment, 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Diment and Mrs. Gladys 
Everingham (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending depor- 
tation of certain aliens, together with a 
statement of the facts and pertinent provi- 
sions of law as to each alien and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
GRANTING OF APPLICATIONS FOR PERMANENT 

RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders granting the appli- 
cations for permanent residence filed by cer- 
tain aliens, together with a statement of the 
facts and pertinent provisions of law as to 
each alien and the reasons for granting such 
applications (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: = 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States against the enactment 
of legislation lowering the tariffs on the 
importation of rubber products 


“Whereas there is now pending before 
Congress H. R. 1, which provides for the 
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lowering of tariffs on the importation of cer- 
tain manufactured products, including 
manufactured rubber goods; and 

“Whereas adequate tariffs must be main- 
tained to enable American manufacturers of 
rubber goods to remain in business and sell 
their products in the domestic market—the 
last market left to them; and 

“Whereas the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry, founded in America and which, at 
one time, sold its goods throughout the 
world, cannot fairly compete with foreign 
manufacturers who have copied the Ameri- 
can product but have exploited their one 
advantage of cheap labor: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to defeat H. R. 
1; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State secre- 
tary to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress, and to the Members thereof from 
this Commonwealth.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Colorado; to the Committee on 
Finance: ‘ 


“Senate Joint Memorial 3 


Memorlalizing the President of the United 
States and the Congress thereof to con- 
sider revision of the Sugar Act of 1948 in 
regard to sugar quotas established for 
domestic sugar beet production 
“Whereas the Sugar Act of 1948, as amend- 

ed, provides a statutory limitation upon the 

quantity of sugar which may be marketed in 
the United States during any 1 year by the 
domestic beet, mainland cane, Hawaiian, 

Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands sugar indus- 

tries; and i 
“Whereas since the establishment of these 

inflexible marketing quotas the population of 

the United States has increased from approx- 
imately 150 million to more than 163 million 
persons and the consumption of sugar has 
increased approximately 1 million tons since 

1948 as a result of the increased population; 

and 
“Whereas sugar consumption in the United 

States may be expected to continue to in- 

crease at a rate of 100,000 to 125,000 tons per 

year; and 
“Whereas under provisions of the Sugar 

Act of 1948, as amended, the domestic sugar 

industry has been prevented from participat- 

ing in this increase in consumption by the 
inflexible marketing privileges; and 

“Whereas an equitable and participating 
share of this expanding market is essential 
to the continued stability and vigor of the 
domestic sugar industry; and 

“Whereas the beet sugar industry is pre- 
pared to meet the challenge of an expanding 
market due to achieved gains in productivity 
and efficiency; and 

“Whereas the welfare of our State and our 

Nation requires the existence of a strong 

and vigorous domestic sugar industry, espe- 

cially during periods of war and national 

emergencies: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate of the 40th Gen- 

eral Assembly of the State of Colorado (the 

House of Representatives concurring herein), 

That all members of the Congress of the 

United States are urged to enact legislation 

amending the Sugar Act of 1948 in such man- 

ner as to enable the domestic sugar industry 
to have fair and equitable participation in 
the growth of our Nation; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
immediately transmitted to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of Interior, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
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the United States, and to each Member from 
Colorado of the Congress of the United States. 
“STEPHEN R. NUNECHOP, 
“President of the Senate. 
“MILDRED H. CRESSWELL, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Davin A. HAMIL, 
“Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
“LEE MATTIEA, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 


Four joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Joint Memorial 1 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States and to the 
Congress of the United States: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 22d session assembled, 
respectfully submits that: 

“We, representatives of the citizens of 
Alaska, again appeal to you, the duly con- 
stituted representatives of all the people of 
the United States, that you may recognize 
us and our constituency as equal citizens 
under the democratic flag of America; 

“We remind you again that the people of 
Alaska have demonstrated through all their 
history of Territorial status their adherence 
to the principles upon which the Govern- 
ment of the United States was founded; 

“We remind you that by referendum and 
by acclamation through our land an over- 
whelming majority of our people have de- 
clared unequivocally their desire for state- 
hood and the right of a free people to govern 
themselves; 

“We recall to you that your own electors, 
through the platforms of the major political 
parties and by their popular accord have 
given you a mandate for statehood for Alas- 
ka; and 

“Therefore we ask that you, collectively 
and as individuals, dismiss all partisan con- 
cerns, look only to the merits of our cause, 
recognize and correct the injustice we suf- 
fer in not being allowed to govern ourselves 
or participate in the election of the Presi- 
dent or have voting representation in Con- 
gress, all of which may be cured by enabling 
immediate statehood for Alaska. 

“Your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house January 25, 1955. 

“WENDELL P. Kay, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“JOHN T. MCLAUGHLIN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 

“Passed by the senate February 8, 1955. 

“JAMES NOLAN, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Attest: 

“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


“House Joint Memorial 3 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; to the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States; and to the 
Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of 
the Interior: 


“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 22d regular session 
assembled, respectfully submits that: 

“Whereas the Federal Government retains 
the responsibility for care and treatment of 
the mentally ill in Alaska; and 

“Whereas the existing procedures for the 
care and treatment of such persons in Alas- 
ka are antiquated, inhuman, and cruel; and 

“Whereas this condition is a matter of 
grief and shame to all the people of Alaska, 
who plead to us, their duly elected Repre- 
sentatives and their Delegate to Congress for 
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immediate correction of this deplorable con- 
dition; and 

“Whereas H. R. 610, a bill to correct this 
condition is pending before the Congress of 
the United States. 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska urges 
that this legislation be passed and approved. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house January 27, 1955. 

“WENDELL P. Kay, 
“Speaker of the House, 

“Attest: 

Joh T. MCLAUGHLIN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate February 8, 1955. 
“JAMES NOLAN, 
“President of the Senate, 

“Attest: 

“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


“House Joint Memorial 2 

“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; to the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States; and to 
the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary 
of the Interior: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 22d regular session 
assembled, respectfully submits that: 

“Whereas under the law of the United 
States the States therein receive the benefit 
of 90 percent of the profits from the leasing 
of coal and certain other mineral lands 
therein; and 

“Whereas the Territory of Alaska is dis- 
criminated against in the benefit of profits 
from these mineral lands under existing 
Federal law; and 

“Whereas H. R. 247, a bill to correct this 
discrimination now existing, is pending be- 
fore the Congress of the United States. 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, urges 
that this legislation be passed and approved, 
thereby eliminating this unfair discrimina- 
tion. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house January 27, 1955. 

“WENDELL P. Kay, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“JoHN T. MCLAUGHLIN, 

“Chief Clerk of the House. 

“Passed by the senate February 5, 1955. 
“James NOLAN, 

“President oj the Senate. 

“Attest: 

“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


“Senate Joint Memorial 8 
“To the President of the United States; the 
Congress of the United States; and the 
Delegate to Congress from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 22d regular session as- 
sembled, respectfully submits that: 

“Whereas the great need for the economy 
of Alaska is industrial development and use 
of its natural resources; and 

“Whereas an opportunity for a large wood- 
processing industry at Shoemaker Bay, near 
Wrangell, Alaska, is immediately available 
in matured plans of the Pacific Northern 
Timber Co., which has timber-use rights in 
this area under contract with the United 
States Forest Service; and 

“Whereas development of this $2,500,000 
plant cannot be achieved without ownership 
and use of certain tidelands, adjacent to and 
abutting on upland property owned by the 
Pacific Northern Timber Co., which are pres- 
ently held in trust by the United States for 
the State of Alaska and the ownership rights 
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to which tidelands can be obtained only by 
an act of Congress: and 

“Whereas we, the duly elected representa- 
tives of the people of Alaska, hereby record 
our findings and belief that the tidelands 
involved should be committed to the indus- 
trial use here proposed. 

“Therefore, we ask that you immediately 
enact legislation authorizing the issuance 
of a patent conveying fee simple title to those 
certain necessary tidelands in Shoemaker 
Bay to the Pacific Northern Timber Co., 
the issuance of the patent to be conditioned 
on the faithful performance by the company 
of its agreement with the United States For- 
est Service to construct sawmill facilities 
at the site by December 31, 1957. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the senate February 14, 1955. 

“JAMES NOLAN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the house February 14, 1955. 
“WENDELL P. Kay, 
“Speaker of the House, 
“Attest: 
“JoHN T. McLAUGHLIN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Approved by the Governor February 17, 
B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, 
“Governor of Alaska,” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Memorial 2 


“Memorial requesting the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation withdraw- 
ing all tribal lands of the Papago Indian 
Reservation except lands previously pat- 
ented or now subject to valid mining 
claims, from all forms of mineral entry 
and location, and directing that the min- 
eral rights in said reservation be held in 
trust by the United States for lease for 
mining purposes for the benefit of the 
Papago Indians on the same terms and 

conditions as mineral rights are leased in 
other Indian reservations in Arizona 


“To the Congress of the United States: 
“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 
“The Papago Indian Reservation, created 

by Executive Order 2524 and extended by 

statute (46 Stat. 1202), is subject to min- 
eral entry and location under the mining 
laws of the United States. 

“Except for the mining laws of the United 
States and Arizona, the said right of entry 
is not subject to any control by the United 
States or by the Papago Tribe. 

“Said right of location has caused hard- 
ship to numerous Papago Indians in the past 
by forcing them to move from their homes 
and fields and by depriving them of desir- 
able lands and waterholes. 

“Due to the great interest of the general 
public in the possibility of discovering ura- 
nium ore on the reservation, there is great 
fear among the Papago Indians that they 
will be deprived of their reservation piece- 
meal by mining claimants. 

“The Papago Indian Reservation does not 
have adequate resources to support the pop- 
ulation presently living there and the pos- 
sibility of substantial mineral discoveries 
seems the only hope that the reservation 
can provide an adequate economic base for 
the Papago people. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the House 
of Representatives of the State of Arizona 
prays: 

“That the Congress of the United States 
withdraw all tribal lands of the Papago In- 
dian Reservation, except lands previously 
patented or now subject to valid mining 
claims, from all forms of mineral entry and 
location and directing that the mineral 
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rights in said reservation be held in trust by 
the United States for lease for mining pur- 
poses for the benefit of the Papago Indians 
on the same terms and conditions as mineral 
rights are leased in other Indian reservations 
in Arizona.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Alabama; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 23 


„Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
enact legislation limiting the appellate 
jurisdiction of the United States Supreme 
Court and the jurisdiction of other Fed- 
eral courts 


“Whereas Federal courts and more particu- 
larly the United States Supreme Court have, 
through numerous opinions and decisions, 
invaded the fields of the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of Government; and 

“Whereas through numerous opinions and 
decisions Federal courts and more particu- 
larly the United States Supreme Court have 
invaded the field of government which 
should be left to the control of the several 
States of the Union; and 

“Whereas Congress is authorized under the 
Constitution of the United States to control 
and limit the appellate jurisdiction of the 
United States Supreme Court and the juris- 
diction of other Federal courts: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of Alabama (the 
House of Representatives concurring), That 
Congress be memorialized to enact legisla- 
tion limiting the appellate jurisdiction of the 
United States Supreme Court and the juris- 
diction of other Federal courts so that the 
fields of the government of the executive 
and legislative branches and that of the 
several States shall not be invaded, but shall 
remain separate and distinct; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to each United States Senator from 
Alabama, each Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Congress from Alabama, the 
Senate of the United States, and the House 
of Representatives of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Public 
Works: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 2 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled: 


“We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, respectfully represent, 
that: 

“Whereas the Corps of Engineers issued, on 
June 23, 1954, a progress report on the Libby 
project, which project is located on the 
Kootenai River, which heads in Canada and 
crosses the Canadian-United States bound- 
ary into the State of Montana and from 
there crosses the Montana-Idaho line at 
Leona, Idaho, in Boundary County, Idaho, 
from which point it runs in a westerly di- 
rection to Bonners Ferry, Idaho, and then 
meanders northerly to the Canadian-United 
States boundary line and back into Canada; 
and 

“Whereas the Libby project recommended 
in said report would be a multipurpose 
project, accomplishing the following, among 
other purposes: 

“1. Power: The firm power capability of 
Libby Dam's at-site generating capacity will 
be 292,000 kilowatts. However, total firm 
power production resulting from the stream 
regulation by Libby Dam will amount to 
1,150,000 kilowatts. 

“2. Flood-control protection for 70,000 
acres of agricultural and stock-raising lands 
in the Kootenai Flats region between Bon- 
ners Ferry, Idaho, and downstream to Koot- 
enay Lake, British Columbia, Canada. 

“3. The 95-mile-long reservoir also will 
provide incidental navigation and recrea- 
tional benefits; and 
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“Whereas this power is urgently needed to 
relieve the power shortage in the region; and 
“Whereas the Kootenai Flats area, which 
includes 36,000 acres in northern Idaho and 
34,000 acres in British Columbia, is the vic- 
tim of almost annual flooding despite levee 
work and other flood-protection measures 
and extensive flood-fighting efforts. The 
emergency became so great in 1954 that the 
Governor of the State of Idaho called upon 
the Army and all other available forces for 
assistance, resulting in mobilization of a 
flood-fighting force of 1,000 men, 155 dump 
trucks, 34 bulldozers, and 22 power shovels. 
This force went to work on a 24-hour basis 
over the 50-mile reach of the Kootenai River 
and about 100 miles of levees. A preliminary 
estimate of the total damage, including the 
cost of this operation, but not including the 
damage in Canada, was $1,400,000; and 
“Whereas said dam would improve naviga- 
tion and recreation benefits on said river: 
Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Idaho (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That we most respectfully urge the 
Congress of the United States of America 
that the report of the Corps of Engineers be 
avproved, that the project be authorized, and 
that funds be made available for its construc- 
tion at the earliest possible date; be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be authorized and he is 
hereby directed to immediately forward cer- 
tified copies of this memorial to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, the Chairman of 
the United States section, International 
Joint Commission, and to the Senators and 
the Representatives in Congress from this 
State and from the State of Montana. 
“The senate joint memorial was adopted by 
the senate on the 29th day of January 1955. 
“Cart D. IRWIN, 
“President pro tempore of the Senate. 


“This senate joint memorial was adopted 
by the house of representatives on the 11th 
day of February 1955. 

R. H. Youne., Jr., 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


“I hereby certify that the within Senate 
Joint Memorial 2 originated in the Senate 
during the 33d session of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho. 

“ROBERT H. REMAKLUS, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to amend the Hayden- 
Cartwright Act of 1934 and subsequent 
Federal aid highway acts to provide for the 
elimination of provisions which would de- 
prive those States of Federal highway aid 
which are spending motor-fuel and motor- 
vehicle tax receipts for nonhighway pur- 
poses 
“Whereas the State for many years has 

been contributing to the Federal Government 

through the Federal gasoline tax substantial 
amounts in excess of the amounts of Federal 
highway aid received; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government for many 
years has been diverting to other than high- 
way purposes substantial amounts of high- 
way user revenues collected in New Jersey 
and the other States; and 

“Whereas for these and other reasons it 
seems presumptuous for the Federal Govern- 
ment to assume the right to deprive New 

Jersey and other States of the return of their 

own tax money in the form of aid because 

they choose to spend their State tax revenues 
in a manner not approved by the Federal 

Government: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate and General As- 

sembly of the State of New Jersey: 

1. The Congress of the United States is 
hereby memorialized to amend the Hayden- 
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Cartwright Act of 1934 and subsequent Fed- 
eral aid highway acts by providing for the 
elimination of the provisions under which 
the Federal Government withholds highway 
aid from States failing to use at least the 
amounts provided by lew (in 1934) ‘from 
State motor-vehicle registration fees, licen- 
ses, gasoline taxes, and other special taxes 
on motor-vehicle owners and operators of all 
kinds for the construction, improvement, 
and maintenance of highways and adminis- 
trative expenses in connection therewith, in- 
cluding the retirement of bonds for the pay- 
ment of which such revenues have been 
pledged, and for no other purposes.” 

“2. The Secretary of State is hereby di- 
rected forthwith to transmit a copy of this 
joint resolution, properly authenticated to, 
the President of the United States, to the re- 
spective presiding officers of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives and to all of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from New Jersey in the Congress. 

“3. This joint resolution shall take effect 
immediately.” 


A resolution adopted by the Yucaipa Val- 
ley Real Estate Board, California County, 
Calif., relating to the processing of FHA ap- 
plications in that area; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Anchorage, Alaska, favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide state- 
hood for Alaska; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of San Diego County, Calif., en- 
dorsing Joint Resolution No. 3 adopted by 
the California legislature, relating to the 
cooperation of the Federal Government with 
the celebration of the centennials of the 
opening of the Pacific Overland Mail (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Petitions signed by William D. Holland and 
sundry other citizens of the State of New 
York, favoring the enactment of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, relative to treaties and 
other international agreements; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by Morning Star 
Council 294, the Knights of Columbus, 
Brooklyn, N. L., favoring the enactment of 
Senate joint resolution 1, relating to the 
treaty-making power; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to extend the emergency drought re- 
lief feed program 
“Whereas the beef and dairy section of the 

South has suffered a long period of drought; 

and 

“Whereas the severe freezing weather re- 
cently experienced, combined with the 
drought, has generally retarded the growth 
of grain crops and in many instances com- 
pletely destroyed winter pastures: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That Congress is 
memorialized to extend the emergency 
drought-relief-feed program for at least 60 
days beyond the expiration date now pro- 
vided; be it 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be furnished to each of the United States 
Senators from South Carolina and each Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of the 
United States from South Carolina and to 
the clerk of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of South Carolina, 
identical with the foregoing, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry.) 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing South 
Carolina's Members in Congress to take 
whatever action is appropriate or necessary 
to obtain Federal funds for a survey of the 
possibilities and practicability of irrigation 
and drainage in South Carolina 
“Whereas farmers and all agricultural 

agencies are actively participating in a long- 

range farm program for the betterment of 
the country, of agriculture, and of the peo- 
ple as a whole; and 

“Whereas in a number of States the nor- 
mal waterfall is not sufficient to provide pro- 
ductive lands; and 

“Whereas the economy of South Carolina 
is basically agricultural; and 

“Whereas droughts of recent years have 
brought great losses to the farmers of this 

State; and 
“Whereas in South Carolina there are often 

times when the water supply is not normal 

and, though there may be sufficient total 
rainfall, it is not certain during the times 
when needed most; and 

“Whereas under modern farming proce- 
dures, localities that have resorted to irri- 
gation have succeeded in producing substan- 
tial gains in crops and have made certain 
the time of harvest; and 

“Whereas there is a trend toward irriga- 
tion in many localities all over the State: 

Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the house of representatives 

(the senate concurring) , That the two United 

States Senators and the Members of the 

House of Representatives of the Congress of 

the United States from South Carolina be 

memorialized to take whatever action is ap- 
propriate or necessary to obtain Federal 
funds for a survey of the possibilities and 
practicability of irrigation and drainage in 

South Carolina; be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 

be sent to each of the United States Senators 

and each Member of the United States House 
of Representatives from South Carolina,” 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS TO CHIL- 
DREN OF CERTAIN EX-MEMBERS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES—RESO- 
LUTIONS OF GENERAL COURT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], and myself, I present for appro- 
priate reference, and ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD, 
resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, rela- 
tive to the granting of educational bene- 
fits to children of members of the Armed 
Forces killed in combat during World 
War II, and in Korea. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolutions will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, under the rule, 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, as follows: 

Resolutions memorializing Congress to pass 
legislation granting educational benefits 
to children of members of the Armed 


Forces killed in combat during World. 


War II and in Korea 


Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States a bill to grant 
educational benefits to children of members 
of the Armed Forces killed in combat dur- 
ing World War IT and in Korea; and 
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Whereas approximately 100,000 children in 
the United States are now likely to be de- 
prived of the advantages of an education or 
livelihood that would have been theirs had 
they been provided for by their fathers: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the house of representa- 
tives of the General Court of Massachusetts 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact into law such proposed legis- 
lation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of state 
to the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officer of each branch of the Con- 
gress, and to each of the Members thereof 
from this Commonwealth. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate resolutions of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, identical with the fore- 
going, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. Res. 58. Resolution to further increase 
the limit of expenditures under Senate Reso- 
lution 366, 81st Congress, relating to the 
internal security of the United States; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 34); and, under 
the rule, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
favorably seven original resolutions. I 
ask unanimous consent that they be im- 
mediately referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration so that that 
committee may take action upon them, 
rather than to have them lie over a day 
on the calendar, as normally required. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, as follows: 


S. Res. 61. Resolution authorizing a study 
of the antitrust laws of the United States, 
and their administration, interpretation, and 
effect (Rept. No. 35). 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, report- 
ing such hearings, and making investigations 
as authorized by section 134 of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, and in 
accordance with its jurisdictions specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate insofar as they relate to the authority 
of the Committee on the Judiciary to make 
a complete and comprehensive study and 
investigation of the antitrust laws of the 
United States and their administration, in- 
terpretation, operation, enforcement, and 
effect, and to determine the nature and ex- 
tent of any legislation which may be neces- 
sary or desirable to— 

(a) clarify existing statutory enactments, 
and eliminate any conflicts which may exist 
among the several statutes comprising such 
laws; 

(b) rectify any misapplications and mis- 
interpretations of such laws which may have 
developed in the administration thereof; 

(c) supplement such statutes to provide 
any additional substantive, procedural, or 
organizational legislation which may be 
needed for the attainment of the funda- 
mental objects of such statutes; and 

(d) improve the administration and en- 
forcement of such statutes, the Committee 
on the Judiciary, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized from 
March 1, 1955, through January 31, 1956, (1) 
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to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ on a temporary basis 
such technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants as it deems advisable; and 
(3) with the consent of the heads of the 
department or agency concerned, to utilize 
the reimbursable services, information, facil- 
ities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government, 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not ex- 
ceed $250,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate by vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 

Sec. 3. This resolution shall be effective as 
of March 1, 1955. 


S. Res. 62. Resolution to study juvenile 
delinquency in the United States. 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, and 
in accordance with its jurisdictions specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate insofar as they relate to the author- 
ity of the Committee on the Judiciary under 
Senate Resolution 89 of the 83d Congress to 
conduct a full and complete study of juvenile 
delinquency in the United States, includ- 
ing (a) the extent and character of juvenile 
delinquency in the United States and its 
causes and contributing factors, (b) the ade- 
quacy of existing provisions of law, including 
chapters 402 and 403 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, in dealing with youthful 
offenders of Federal laws, (e) sentences im- 
posed on, or other correctional action 
taken with respect to, youthful offenders by 
Federal courts, and (d) the extent to which 
juveniles are violating Federal laws relating 
to the sale or use of narcotics, the Subcom- 
mittee To Study Juvenile Delinquency in the 
United States is authorized from March 1, 
1955, through January 31, 1956, (1) to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable; (2) 
to employ on a temporary basis such tech- 
nical, clerical, and other assistants and con- 
sultants as it deems advisable; and (3) with 
the consent of the heads of the department 
or agency concerned, to utilize the reim- 
bursable services, information, facilities, and 
personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec, 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$154,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate by vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 

Sec. 3. This resolution shall be effective as 
of March 1, 1955. 


S. Res. 63. Resolution providing funds for 
an examination and review of the adminis- 
tration of the Trading With the Enemy Act. 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, report- 
ing such hearings, and making investigations 
as authorized by section 134 of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdictions specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate insofar as they relate to the authority of 
the Committee on the Judiciary under Sen- 
ate Resolution 245 of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress to conduct a full and complete exami- 
nation and review of the administration of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is authorized from 
March 1, 1955, through January 31, 1956, (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ on a temporary basis 
such technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants as it deems advisable; and 
(3) with the consent of the heads of the de- 
partment or agency concerned, to utilize the 
reimbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$58,500 shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate by vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 
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S. Res. 64. Resolution extending the au- 
thority to investigate problems connected 
with emigration of refugees from Western 
European nations. 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, report- 
ing such hearings, and making investigations 
as authorized by section 134 of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdictions specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate insofar as they relate to the authority of 
the Committee on the Judiciary under Sen- 
ate Resolution 326 of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress to conduct a thorough and complete 
study, survey, and investigation of the prob- 
lems in certain Western European nations 
created by the flow of escapees and refugees 
from Communist tyranny, the Subcommit- 
tee To Investigate Problems Connected With 
Emigration of Refugees and Escapees is au- 
thorized from March 1, 1955, through Janu- 
ary 31, 1956, (1) to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable; (2) to employ on a 
temporary basis such technical, clerical, and 
other assistants and consultants as it deems 
advisable; and (3) with the consent of the 
heads of the department or agency con- 
cerned, to utilize the reimbursable services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$36,500, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate by vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 

Sec.3. This resolution shall be effective as 
of March 1, 1955. 


S. Res. 65. Resolution to authorize an in- 
vestigation of national penitentiaries. 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, and 
in accordance with its jurisdictions specified 

by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, insofar as they relate to national 
penitentiaries, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or the standing Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Penitentiaries, is authorized from 
March 1, 1955, through January 31, 1956, 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ on a temporary basis 
such technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants as it deems advisable; 
and (3) with the consent of the heads of the 
department or agency concerned, to utilize 
the reimbursable services, information, fa- 
cilities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec, 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$13,600 shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate by vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


S. Res. 66. Resolution to provide additional 
funds for the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, report- 
ing such hearings, and making investigations 
as authorized by subsection (k) of rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, or by 
section 134 (a) of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946, insofar as they relate to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized during the period beginning on March 
1, 1955, and ending on January 31, 1956, to 
make such expenditures, and to employ upon 
a temporary basis such investigators, and 
such technical, clerical, and other assistance, 
as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not ex- 
ceed $102,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee, 


S. Res. 67. Resolution to authorize a study 


of the narcotics problem in the United 
States. 
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Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized and directed to con- 
duct a full and complete study of the nar- 
cotics problem in the United States, includ- 
ing ways and means of improving the Federal 
Criminal Code and other laws and enforce- 
ment procedures dealing with the possession, 
sale, and transportation of narcotics, mari- 
huana, and similar drugs. In the conduct of 
such investigation special attention shall be 
given to (1) the extent, cause, and effect of 
unlawful uses of narcotics and marihuana in 
the United States, (2) the adequacy, admin- 
istration, operation, and enforcement of ex- 
isting laws relating thereto, and (3) the addi- 
tions and changes which should be made in 
the laws and enforcement procedures to pre- 
vent illicit possession, sale, transportation, 
and use of narcotic drugs and marihuana, 
and to combat the increasing narcotic addic- 
tion in the United States. 

Sec. 2. The committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act at such places and times during 
the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods 
of the Senate, to hold such hearings, to re- 
quire by subpenas or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents, to ad- 
minister such oaths, to take such testimony, 
and to procure such printing and binding, as 
it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report hearings of the committee 
or subcommittee shall not be in excess of 
40 cents per hundred words. Subpenas shall 
be issued by the chairman of the committee 
or the subcommittee, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman. 

A majority of the members of the commit- 
tee, or duly authorized subcommittee there- 
of, shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business, except that a lesser num- 
ber to be fixed by the committee, or by such 
subcommittee, shall constitute a quorum for 
the purpose of administering oaths and tak- 
ing sworn testimony. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
such legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest date practicable but 
not later than January 31, 1956. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized from March 
1, 1955, through January 31, 1956, (1) to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable; (2) 
to employ on a temporary basis such techni- 
cal, clerical, and other assistants and consult- 
ants as it deems advisable; and (3) with the 


.consent of the heads of the department or 


agency concerned, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Src. 5. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$30,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate by vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 

Sec. 6. This resolution shall be effective as 
of March 1, 1955. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to 
which was referred for examination and 
recommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist 
of the United States that appeared to 
have no permanent value or historical 


interest, submitted a report thereon, 
pursuant to law. 


February 21 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
` INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. THYE: 

S.1123. A bill to make unlawful certain 
commercial dealing in minor children; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

S. 1124. A bill to establish separate rates 
of excise tax on automotive glass; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 1125. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
Fodo; and 

S. 1126. A bill for the relief of Dimitrios 
Antoniou Kostalas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1127 (by request). A bill to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 1128. A bill for the relief of Angel Cas- 
tanedo Del Llano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

S. 1129. A bill for the relief of Isako Har- 
din (nee Shirayama); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McNAMARA: 

S. 1130. A bill for the relief of Theresa 
Yik Mun Woo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DUFF: 

S. 1131. A bill for the relief of Taufic 
Abdaliah Joudeh Khalaf; and 

S. 1132. A bill for the relief of Rosario 
Troia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HICKENLOOPER (for himself 
and Mr. Martin of Iowa): 

S. 1133. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to pay indemnity for losses 
and expenses incurred during July 1954 
in the destruction, treatment or processing, 
under authority of law, of swine, swine 
carcasses and products derived from swine 
carcasses, infected with vesicular exanthe- 
ma; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 1134. A bill for the relief of Florence 
E. McConnell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) (by request): 

S. 1135. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish Civil Air Patrol as a 
civilian auxiliary of the United States Air 
Force and to authorize the Secretary of the 
Air Force to extend aid to Civil Air Patrol 
in the fulfillment of its objectives, and for 
other p es; 

S. 1136. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretaries of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force to reproduce and 
to sell copies of official records of their 
respective departments, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 1137. A bill to extend the authority for 
the enlistment of aliens in the Regular 


Army; 

S. 1138. A bill to continue the effectiveness 
of the act of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 177), as 
amended, providing certain construction 
and other authority; and 

S. 1139. A bill to extend the existing 
authority for the loan of a small aircraft 
carrier to the Government of France; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Russet, when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

8. 1140. A bill for the relief of Heul Sik 
Min and his wife Mary Pu Keui Min and 
their children David Pyong Wha Min, Susan 
Pyong Soon Min, Sally Pyong Yun Min, 
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George Pyong Yu Min, William Pyong Soo 

Min, and daughter-in-law Gloria Yong Hiu 

Min; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 1141. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marjorie E. Taylor; to the Committee on 
Armed Service. 

S. 1142. A bill for the relief of Arthur Sew 
Sang, Kee Yin Sew Wong, Sew Ing Lin, Sew 
Ing Quay, and Sew Ing You; and 

S. 1143. A bill for the relief of Arthur K. 
Jefferson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 1144. A bill for the relief of Carl O. Eck; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUSH: 

S. 1145. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Marfoe (also known as Tao-Wen Ma); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1146. A bill to further amend section 20 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act relating 
to fees of agents, attorneys, and representa- 
tives; and 

S. 1147. A bill to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act relating to debt claims; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND (for Mr. BENDER) : 

S. 1148. A bill for the relief of Frank B. 
James; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 1149. A bill to permit the mining, de- 
velopment, and utilization of the mineral 
resources of all public lands withdrawn or 
reserved for power development, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 1150. A bill to include persons engaged 
in carrying out the provisions of labor laws 
of the United States within the provisions of 
sections 111 and 1114 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, relating to assaults and 
homicides; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. WATKINS (for himself, Mr. 
Case of New Jersey, Mrs. SMITH of 
Marne, Mr, Ives, My. Durr, and Mr. 
ALLOTT) : 

S. 1151. A bill to make the employment, 
and related practices, of any alien known by 
an employer to have entered the United 
States illegally within 3 years thereof unlaw- 
ful, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1152. A bill to provide for the seizure 
and forfeiture of any vessel or vehicle used 
in the transportation of any alien known by 
the owner thereof to have entered the United 
States illegally within 3 years thereof, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

8. 1153. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

8. 1154. A bill for the relief of Hal A. 
Marchant; and 

S. 1155. A bill for the relief of Iva Druzi- 
anich (Iva Druzianic); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1156. A bill to relieve States, subdivi- 
sions and instrumentalities thereof, and cer- 
tain educational institutions of liability to 
the United States for the value of certain air- 
craft acquired by them under the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

S. 1157. A bill to terminate the withhold- 
ing of Oregon State income tax from the 
wages of certain residents of the State of 
Washington who are employed by the Corps 
of Engineers at Bonneville Dam; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

S. 1158. A bill for the relief of Joseph S. 

Aldridge; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. J. Res. 48. Joint resolution to provide 
for the establishment of a United States 
Women's Armed Services Academy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CuHavez when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
agian under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. J. Res. 49. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolu- 
tion to provide for the adjudication by a 
commissioner of claims of American na- 
tionals against the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics,” approved Au- 
gust 4, 1939; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], by re- 
quest, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, five bills relating to proposed 
legislation for the armed services. Each 
of these bills is requested by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and is accompanied by 
a letter of transmittal from the appro- 
priate military department explaining 
the purpose of the bill. I ask that the 
letters of transmittal be printed in the 
Record immediately following the listing 
of the bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ters of transmittal will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bills introduced by Mr. RUSSELL 
(for himself and Mr. SALTONSTALL) (by 
request), were received, read twice by 
their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, as follows: 

S. 1135. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish Civil Air Patrol as a 
civilian auxiliary of the United States Air 
Force and to authorize the Secretary of the 
Air Force to extend aid to Civil Air Patrol 
in the fulfillment of its objectives, and for 
other purposes.” 

(The letter accompanying Senate bill 15 85 
is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 
Washington, February 4, 1955. 
Hon. Richard M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: There are forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation to amend 
the act entitled “An act to establish Civil 
Air Patrol as a civilian auxiliary of the 
United States Air Force and to authorize 
the Secretary of the Air Force to extend aid 
to Civil Air Patrol in the fulfillment of its 
its objectives, and for other purposes,” and 
a sectional analysis thereof. 

This proposal is part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1955 and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the presen- 
tation of this proposal for the considera- 
tion of the Congress. The Department of 
the Air Force has been designated as the 
representative of the Department of Defense 
for this legislation. It is recommended that 
this proposal be enacted by the Congress. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


This legislative proposal would amend the 
act of May 26, 1948 (62 Stat. 274), establish- 
ing a Civil Air Patrol. It would provide dis- 
ability benefits for volunteer civilian mem- 
bers of the Civil Air Patrol, other than Civil 
Air Patrol cadets, who have incurred inju- 
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ries or disabilities, including those resulting 
in death, while on active service in the per- 
formance or support of operational missions 
of the Civil Patrol, by extending to them 
the benefits of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act. 

The benefits of the proposed bill are ap- 
propriately restricted. The term “perform- 
ance of duty” for service rendered prior to 
the date of enactment of the proposal is 
specifically limited to active service, and 
travel to and from such service, rendered 
in performance or support of operational 
missions of the Civil Air Patrol, under direc- 
tion of the Office of Civilian Defense, the 
Department of the Army (War), including 
the Army Air Forces, or the Department of 
the Air Force. 

For service rendered on or subsequent to 
the date of enactment of the proposed bill, 
the term “performance of duty” is specifi- 
cally limited to active service, and travel 
to and from ruch service, rendered in per- 
formance or support of operational missions 
of the Civil Air Patrol, under direction of 
the Department of the Air Force, and under 
written authorization by competent author- 
ity covering a specific assignment and pre- 
scribing a time limit for such assignment. 

During World War II, members of the 
Civil Air Patrol, under the direction of the 
Commanding General, Army Air Forces, per- 
formed invaluable services in the accom- 
plishment of coastal patrol, liaison patrol, 
military courier service, and tow-target and 
tracking duties for antiaircraft-gunnery 
training. Civil Air Patrol operation during 
that period is illustrated by the fact that, 
incident to coastal patrol activities, nearly 
a quarter-million hours were flown; 363 sur- 
vivors were reported; 91 vessels were reported 
in distress; and 173 submarines were located 
and reported. Apart from the payment of 
expenses for the use of privately owned air- 
craft and a small subsistence allowance, no 
emoluments were received by individuals for 
their services as active members of the Civil. 
Air Patrol. 

The propesed bill specifically provides that 
nothing contained therein shall be construed 
to confer military or veteran status upon 
any person. 

LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 

This proposal was submitted to the 83d 
Congress on January 5, 1953, as part of the 
Department of Defense legislative program 
for 1953. It was introduced in the House 
of Representatives as H. R. 2275 on January 
29, 1953, and in the Senate as S. 2279 on July 
2, 1953. 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 

This proposal would cause no increase in 
budgetary requirements for the Department 
of Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
HaroLp E. TALBOTT, 


SECTIONAL ANALYsIs OF A BILL TO AMEND THE 
Act ENTITLED “An Act To ESTABLISH CIVIL 
AIR PATROL AS A CIVILIAN AUXILIARY OF THE 
UNITED STATES Am FORCE AND To AUTHOR- 
IZE THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR Force To Ex- 
TEND Am TO CIVIL Am PATROL IN THE FUL- 
FILLMENT OF ITs OBJECTIVES, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES” 

Section 1 amends the act of May 26, 1948 
(62 Stat. 274), establishing the Civil Air 
Patrol by adding thereto new sections 3 and 
4, for the purpose of providing disability 
benefits for members of the Civil Air Patrol 
who have incurred injuries or disabilities, 
including those resulting in death, while on 
active service in the performance or support 
of operational missions of the Civil Air 
Patrol. 

Section 3 (a) would provide that members 
of the Civil Air Patrol, except Civil Air Patrol 
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cadets, shall, for the purpose of the admin- 
istration of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, be deemed to be civilian 
employees of the United States, 

Section 3 (b) would provide that in the 
administration of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act the monthly pay of such 
members, for the purpose of computing com- 
pensation for disability or death, shall be 
deemed to be $300, and that the term “per- 
formance of duty” shall mean only active 
service rendered in performance or support 
of operational missions of the Civil Air 
Patrol. 

Section 3 (c) would provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force or his designee shall 
advise, if so requested, the Secretary of Labor 
concerning the facts with respect to claims 
filed with the Secretary of Labor. 

Section 3 (d) makes the provisions of the 
new section 3 applicable as of May 20, 1941; 
however, no benefits would accrue or be pay- 
able in any case for any period prior to the 
date of this act, except medical or other ex- 
penses as authorized by sections 9 and 11 of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 
This subsection terminates the entitlement 
to benefits now being extended to members 
of the Civil Air Patrol and their dependents 
coincident with the enactment of this act. 

Section 4 would specify that the act does 
not confer military or veteran status upon 
any person. 

S. 1136. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretaries of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force to reproduce and 
to sell copies of official records of their 
respective departments, and for other pur- 
poses, 

(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1136 
is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1955. 
Hon. Ricwarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation, To author- 
ize the Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
taries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force to reproduce and to sell copies of offi- 
cial records of their respective departments. 
and for other purposes.” 

This proposal is part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1955 and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it has no objection to the presentation of 
this proposal for the consideration of the 
Congress. The Department of the Army has 
been designated as the representative of the 
Department of Defense for this legislation. 
It is recommended that this proposal be 
enacted by the Congress. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to authorize the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretaries of the military departments 
to reproduce, rent, sell, or otherwise dispose 
of, to interested persons, concerns, and in- 
stitutions, copies of the official records of the 
department concerned, including but not 
limited to, papers, miscellaneous documents, 
books, photographs, lantern slides, motion 
picture films, and sound reproductions, con- 
sistent with national security under regu- 
lations promulgated with the approval of 
the Secretary of Defense, and at such prices 
and fees (not less than the estimated cost 
of furnishing copies of such reproductions) 
as may be prescribed under such regula- 
tions. The proceeds of such transactions 
would be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts, and 
would not be withdrawn or reapplied except 
in consequence of a subsequent appropri- 
ation made by law. 

The military departments of the Depart- 
ment of Defense accumulated during World 
War II a large number of technical and sci- 
entific documents, aerial and other photo- 
graphs, motion pictures, sound reproduc- 
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tions, recordings, and other allied publica- 
tions, many of which are of educational and 
historical value. A considerable number of 
requests have been received from private 
persons and concerns, and from educational 
and other institutions, for copies of such 
material. 

It is believed to be in the public interest 
to permit the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretaries of the military departments to 
comply with such requests from sources 
whose requirements are legitimate when 
such compliance would be consistent with 
national security, Furthermore, the sale of 
such material would provide a basis for se- 
curing similar material and information in 
the possession of others. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 


Authority similar to that requested herein 
was granted the Director of the United States 
Geological Survey by Public Law 206, 80th 
Congress. However, the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments have not been authorized by the 
Congress to engage in the sale of such mate- 
rial, although the Departments of the Army 
and the Air Force have sold copies of still 
pictures and motion picture film pursuant 
to directions issued in 1918 by the Secretary 
of War. The Department of Defense spon- 
sored a similar proposal in the 83d Congress 
(H. R. 2319). That bill passed the House of 
Representatives on May 19, 1953, with minor 
amendments but no further action was 
taken. The enclosed draft of bill is identical 
with H. R. 2319 as passed by the House of 
Representatives. 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


The enactment of this proposal will cause 
no apparent increase in the budgetary re- 
quirements for the Department of Defense, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 
FEBRUARY 11, 1955. 
Hon. Ricwarp M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Reference is made to 
a draft of legislation, To authorize the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Secretaries of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force to repro- 
duce and to sell copies of official records of 
their respective departments, and for other 
purposes,” submitted to the Congress on 
January 7, 1955 as a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1955. 

In order to preclude the objection pre- 
viously made by the Joint Committee on 
Printing, it is requested that the proposal be 
amended by the addition of a second section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this act shall 
alter, amend, repeal, or otherwise affect the 
provisions of any law relating to the public 
printing and binding and the distribution of 
Government publications.” 

The contents of this letter have been coor- 
dinated in accordance with procedures pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Department of the Army has been advised by 
the Bureau of the Budget that it has no 
objection to the proposed section 2 for sub- 
ject proposal as set forth above. 

It is requested that the Congress consider 
the proposed legislation as amended by this 
letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 


S. 1137. A bill to extend the authority for 
the enlistment of aliens in the Regular Army. 

(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1137 
is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 

herewith a draft of legislation to extend 
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the authority for the enlistment of aliens in 
the Regular Army. 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1955 and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this proposal for the consideration of 
the Congress. The Department of the Army 
has been designated as the representative of 
the Department of Defense for this legisla- 
tion. It is recommended that this proposal 
be enacted by the Congress. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

This proposed legislation would extend 
until June 30, 1957, the authority to enlist 
aliens in the Regular Army pursuant to the 
provisions of the act of June 30, 1950 (ch. 
443, 64 Stat. 316), as amended (10 U. S. C. 
631c). Under existing law, that authority 
will expire on June 30, 1955. The act of 
June 30, 1950, authorizes the acceptance of 
original enlistments or reenlistments, not 
to exceed 12,500 in number, in the Regular 
Army of qualified unmarried male aliens be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35. An original 
enlistment is for a period of not less than 5 
years and aliens so enlisted must be inte- 
grated into established units with citizen 
soldiers. In addition, aliens enlisted or re- 
enlisted under the act of June 30, 1950, as 
amended, who subsequently enter the 
United States, American Samoa, Swains 
Island, or the Canal Zone, pursuant to mili- 
tary orders, and who are honorably dis- 
charged after completing 5 years of service, if 
otherwise qualified for citizenship, are 
deemed to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
within the meaning of section 329 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The extension of the authority to enlist 
qualified male aliens is desirable because it 
enables the Army to secure certain skilled 
personnel with special knowledge to fill posi- 
tions for which citizen soldiers are not nor- 
mally available. The Army has a continuing 
need for persons with extensive knowledge of 
foreign languages and local conditions. 
From both a planning and a tactical view- 
point, it would be of incalculable value when 
preparing for or carrying out a mission in a 
foreign country to have trained men familiar 
not only with the language of the area, but 
more important, with the customs of the 
people, their temperament and frame of 
mind, and geographical and other local con- 
ditions. Inasmuch as few native Americans 
possess such knowledge, the best available 
source of supply of such persons having 
these special qualifications are aliens who 
desire consideration for United States citizen- 
ship and who are willing to enlist in our 
Army for a period of 5 years or more in order 
to gain the opportunity to qualify for citi- 
zenship. 

The proposed legislation would also per- 
mit the Army to enlist and utilize the serv- 
ices of alien specialists within technical 
fields, such as electronics. In addition, it 
would provide authority for the procurement 
of a small number of selected individuals of 
officer caliber with a long future potential 
to the Army. 

While the Department of the Navy and 
the Air Force have indicated that they con- 
cur in the proposed legislation as it relates 
to the Department of the Army, they have 
no apparent need for such authority at this 
time and, accordingly, do not desire to be 
included within the provisions of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Although information relating to the num- 
ber of aliens now serving in the Regular 
Army under the authority of this legisla- 
tion and other aspects of the program is 
classified, the Department of Defense will, 
upon request, furnish additional informa- 
tion during closed congressional hearings on 
the proposed legislation. 
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COST AND BUDGET DATA 


The enactment of this proposal will cause 
no apparent increase in the budgetary re- 
quirements for the Department of Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 


S. 1138. A bill to continue the effectiveness 
of the act of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 177), as 
amended, providing certain construction and 
other authority. 

(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1138 
is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1955. 
Hon. RicHarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation to continue 
the effectiveness of the act of July 17, 1953 
(67 Stat. 177), as amended. 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1955, and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to its transmit- 
tal to the Congress for consideration. The 
Department of the Army has been designated 
as the representative of the Department of 
Defense for this legislation. It is recom- 
mended that this legislation be enacted by 
the Congress, 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The proposed legislation would provide 
continuing statutory authority for the Secre- 
taries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force to expand and maintain productive 
capacity in Government-owned and private- 
ly owned plants in order to meet current or 
mobilization military production require- 
ments, with ownership remaining in the 
Government for those facilities placed in 
privately owned plants. The present au- 
thority for these purposes is contained in 
the act of July 17, 1953 (Public Law 130, 
83d Cong.; 67 Stat. 177), as amended and 
extended (Public Law 528, 83d Cong.; 68 Stat. 
531), which authority expires not later than 
July 1, 1955. This proposal would extend 
the duration of the effectiveness of its pro- 
visions until 6 months after the termina- 
tion of the national emergency proclaimed 
by the President on December 16, 1950, or 
until such time as may be specified by con- 
current resolution of the Congress, or until 
July 1, 1956, whichever is the earliest. 

The present world situation is similar in 
many respects to that which led to the re- 
quest of this Department for and the enact- 
ment of the act of July 17, 1953, in that it 
is still considered necessary that there be 
authority to meet requirements for rapid 
construction or expansion of production 
facilities needed to alleviate emergency pro- 
duction shortages which arise under condi- 
tions of urgent requirements for end items 
necessary for defense purposes. The act of 
July 17, 1953, itself was, to a large extent, 
a continuation of authority to expedite mili- 
tary production granted by statutes enacted 
shortly before and during World War II. 

As was stated in connection with the re- 
quest for enactment of the act of July 17, 
1953, under normal peacetime conditions, the 
construction, conversion, or expansion of fa- 
cilities for the procurement of military items 
is reduced to a minimum and limited to spe- 
cific items which may be required during 
such peacetime periods. Peacetime author- 
ity of the military departments is not suffi- 
ciently broad to provide facilities that will 
be needed when an emergency occurs, nor is 
there any peacetime authority available to 
the departments for assisting the expansion 
of privately owned productive capacity for 
an emergency. Expansion of both Govern- 
ment-owned and privately owned plants be- 
came immediately necessary in the emer- 
gencies that occurred prior to World War II 
and with the advent of the Korean conflict. 
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In the case of construction at military in- 
stallations, it has been the practice periodi- 
cally to obtain specific authorizing legisla- 
tion for known needs. This procedure is 
clearly not feasible in the case of construc- 
tion or expansion of plants needed to alle- 
viate unforeseen shortages in defense pro- 
duction. It is not possible to foresee and 
predict accurately the need for specific au- 
thorizing legislation. During World War II 
and the Korean conflict, authority similar to 
that contained in the act of July 17, 1953, 
proved to be of inestimable value for the 
rapid expansion of productive capacity by 
the construction of Government-owned and 
expansion of privately owned plants. 

Under the existing international situation, 
the present emergency may become acute at 
any time without warning. In such an 
eventuality, time would be a large and very 
significant factor in the expansion of urgent- 
ly needed productive capacity. It is believed 
that continued statutory authority for a 
rapid expansion of productive capacity is im- 
portant to the timely satisfaction of the 
needs of the military departments for vital 
supplies. This proposal would continue not 
only the authority with respect to facilities 
required for current defense production but 
also to facilities intended for mobilization 
reserve purposes. The reserve capacity to be 
provided will be for essential military items 
requiring a long-lead production time. In 
the event of the full mobilization, a lack of 
adequate productive capacity for such items 
would create a serious bottleneck. 

Authority to maintain production facili- 
ties on a standby basis at or near the loca- 
tion planned to be used for production pur- 
poses in the event of further emergency con- 
tinues to be increasingly important as the 
immediate need for current production de- 
creases. By arranging with contractors for 
storage and/or maintenance of production 
facilities at or near the plant site, and by 
leasing facilities in place to contractors in 
return for their undertakings to maintain 
and preserve the leased property or other 
production facilities as part or all of the con- 
sideration of the lease, the services can as- 
sure that such facilities will be available as 
quickly as possible for actual production in 
the event of a future emergency. 

Continuation of the act of July 17, 1953, is 
considered to be extremely important to the 
Department of Defense in carrying out its 
responsibilities. 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 

This proposal would cause no apparent in- 
crease in budgetary requirements insofar as 
the Department of Defense is concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 


S. 1139. A bill to extend the existing au- 
thority for the loan of a small aircraft car- 
rier to the Government of France. 


(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1139 

is as follows:) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1955. 
Hon. Rrcwarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed 
a draft of proposed legislation to extend 
the existing authority for the loan of a small 
aircraft carrier to the Government of 
France. 

This proposal is part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1955 and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
the proposal is in accordance with the pro- 
gram of the President. The Department of 
the Navy has been designated as the repre- 
sentative of the Department of Defense for 
this legislation. It is recommended that this 
proposal be enacted by the Congress. 
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PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to obtain specific legislative authority for 
the continuance of the loan of the small air- 
craft carrier Bois Belleau (formerly the 
U. S. S. Belleau Wood) to the Government 
of France. Transfer of this vessel was effec- 
ted under the act of August 5, 1953 (67 Stat. 
363), which authorized the President to loan 
a small aircraft carrier to the Government 
of France “until 6 months after the cessation 
of hostilities in Indochina, as determined by 
the President, or 5 years after the date of 
this act, whichever is earlier.” 

Although no definite proclamation has 
been made by the President relative to the 
cessation of hostilities in Indochina for pur- 
poses of this act, various official statements 
have been made by the United States which 
recognize that the hostilities have in fact 
ceased. It is therefore considered desirable 
to obtain a clear-cut legislative authorization 
for the extension of this loan. 

The Government of France has formally 
requested a continuance of this loan. The 
Department of the Navy is of the opinion 
that the loan is in the best interests of the 
United States. The proposal is drafted with 
the purpose of creating a new loan authority 
until June 30, 1958. If this authority is 
granted, the old loan agreement will be re- 
placed by a loan agreement which more accu- 
rately reflects the needs and requirements of 
the present world situation. Inasmuch as 
the details of this proposal are, for security 
reasons, classified, this Department will fur- 
nish witnesses upon request who will be pre- 
pared to discuss further aspects of this pro- 
posal before the appropriate committees in 
executive session. 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 

The enactment of this proposed legislation 
would cause no apparent increase in budg- 
etary requirements. 

“Sincerely yours, 
C. S. THomas. 


UNITED STATES WOMEN’S ARMED 
SERVICES ACADEMY 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution to provide for the establish- 
ment of a United States Women’s Armed 
Services Academy, and for other pur- 
poses. I have prepared a statement in 
explanation of the joint resolution. In 
view of the fact that we are now proceed- 
ing under a time limitation, in connec- 
tion with the morning hour, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my statement be 
printed in the Recorp, instead of being 
delivered by me at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the statement will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 48) to 
provide for the establishment of a 
United States Women’s Armed Services 
Academy, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. CHAVEZ, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

The statement presented by Mr, 
Cuavez is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHAVEZ 

In connection with the joint resolution I 
have introduced, it would seem to be in 
order to say just a little about the back- 
ground and the history of participation by 
American womanhood in the defense of our 
country and to give a résumé, also, of the 
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purposes and objectives sought to be accom- 
plished by the proposed legislation. 

On May 31, 1945, there were in the armed 
services a total of women, including nurses, 
of 266,184, of whom nurses numbered 67,507 
and other categories totaled 198,677. Of the 
latter, 15,193 were officers, and 183,484 were 
enlisted personnel. 

How did it happen that these large num- 
bers of young women were wearing the 
honored uniforms of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines? 

The answer lies in two factors. The first 
is the spontaneous patriotism of our woman- 
hood. Women yield nothing to men in that 
direction. Always and always and always, 
American women have stood with their men 
in all things contributing to the welfare and 
security of our country. The recital of their 
offerings upon the altar of Americanism 
would comprehend all our history, from the 
hazards of pioneer days, with their Indian 
conflicts, down through the saga of the 
Revolution highlighted by the personal 
participation in battle by Molly Pitcher and 
Deborah Sampson, and thence through the 
ever-widening vistas of the industrial ad- 
vances in more peaceful eras. 

The second factor is opportunity. As 
technological progress has made its way not 
only in the peaceful pursuits of office and 
warehouse and factory, it has likewise had 
its impact in the fields of war. 

Time once was when actual warfare in- 
volved combat which was localized and 
limited to men engaged in actual fighting, 
opposing forces within plain view and using 
weapons of comparatively short range and 
often under individual control. This made 
matters of service and supply routine and 
simple. 

Today, we have scientific and total war, 
where even the fighting men may not see 
the enemy, where instruments of most intri- 
cate character and design are fabricated for 
purposes of wholesale destruction, and where 
the service and supply of the Armed Forces 
involve a host of undertakings, far removed 
from actual scenes of battle. Aside from, 
but directly contributing to the conduct of 
battle, are matters of intelligence, finance, 
accounting, transport, photography, map- 
ping, and maintenance, to mention but a few 
of the activities that affect the actual conduct 
of war in the field. Women have already 
proven their competence and desire to make 
their contributions in these and many other 
fields. Some conception of the magnitude 
of the areas open to women may be had from 
the fact that in the Army alone, as of now, 
WAC officers are assigned to no less than 
140 categories of officer positions. In other 
words, granted the opportunity for service, 
our women have proven eager to accept it. 

Up to the outbreak of World War II, nurs- 
ing and office typing marked the extent of 
the official possibilities for women to serve 
in war and defense. With the advent of 
total war and the enhancement of oppor- 
tunities for service, the Navy, the Army, the 
Marines and the Air Force, in somewhat that 
order, set up training schools for officers in 
order to satisfy the critical demand for 
women capable of the leadership so sorely 
needed in wartime. A superb job was done, 
although at times the methods employ: 
savored of improvisation. - 

In recognition of past contributions and 
future needs, in 1947 there was introduced a 
bill (S. 1641) to integrate women perma- 
nently into the armed services. In connec- 
tion with the bill, which became law on 
June 12, 1948, the Senate received a report 
from the Committee on Armed Services in 
which are found the following significant 
statements: 

“The hearings developed the fact that it is 
highly desirable that the experience gained 
in World War II in the utilization of women 
in the armed services be preserved and that 
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their utilization be integrated In future 
planning by maintaining a relatively small 
nucleus capable of prompt expansion in time 
of emergency. 

* * . . = 


“In addition to the continued use of 
women in the positions which they filled so 
successfully during World War II, it is felt 
certain that further experience will show 
that their field of employment can be in- 
creased materially. Evidence presented to 
the committee showed quite clearly that the 
employment of women in the armed services 
was definitely on the increase when the war 
ended. Their performance of duty since the 
end of hostilities has continued at the same 
high level of efficiency that prevailed during 
the combat phase of the war. It is, there- 
fore, considered entirely logical that they 
have a definite place in the Regular Military 
and Naval Establishments. * * * 


* * * . * 


»The joint resolution contemplates that, 
except where obviously inapplicable, the 
same personnel management policies that 
are prescribed for male personnel shall con- 
tinue to govern the treatment of women in 
the armed services.” 

The time has now come to move forward 
by an additional step in line with the expres- 
sion of policy last quoted. It is now fitting 
and appropriate that the opportunities for 
education and training afforded to selected 
young men in our several service academies 
be now extended in full measure to our 
young womanhood with the same purposes 
and objectives in view. In this way we shall 
grant full recognition to their contributions 
and shall broaden their opportunities for 
leadership in appropriate fields. 

I visualize, indeed, the type of institution 
which will eventually emerge as one modeled 
along the line of our great universities where 
basic training will be afforded in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years in history, lan- 
guages, general science, and similar subjects 
of value in all the services, with the junior 
and senior years devoted to majoring in 
special subjects appropriate to the branch 
of service chosen. Such an academy will 
then be in a position to grant degrees, so 
that those who may subsequently terminate 
their service may return to civil life with 
education and training on a par with that 
received by their colleagues and friends who 
have devoted themselves exclusively to 
civilian pursuits. 

What was said on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in connection with the 
establishment of the Air Force Academy is 
pertinent here. Said the distinguished 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Hannah: 

“The Defense Department is a huge oper- 
ation involving the expenditure of vast sums 
of money. When tens of billions are being 
spent to assure our survival, it is easy to 
become so involved in considerations of 
atomic versus standard weapons, guided 
missiles, radar screens, remote detection cen- 
ters, carriers versus land bases, and on and 
on and forget that as we plan for the future 
there is no more important consideration 
than the wisest possible programs for train- 
ing our future military leaders—Army, Navy, 
and Air, 

“It is the view of some able and sincere 
educators that the educational needs of the 
services could be met adequately by insti- 
tutions under civilian control. They point 
out that many of our finest military leaders 
have come from our civilian colleges and uni- 
versities. They argue that graduates of 
civilian institutions bring into the services 
a highly desirable variety of background, 
training, and experience, and often a high 
degree of desirable specialization. 

“I came to my present office in the Depart- 
ment of Defense with that point of view. I 
had studied the report of the Service Acad- 
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emy Board, previously referred to, and I re- 
mained convinced that undergraduate train- 
ing of career officers could best be given in 
civilian colleges and universities, with the 
academies restricted to postgraduate train- 
ing in various military specialties. 

“My subsequent experiences in close asso- 
ciation with large numbers of graduates of 
West Point and Annapolis and visits to the 
two academies have led me to a complete 
change of viewpoint. I am now strongly 
convinced of the wisdom of establishing an 
Air Force Academy, believing it to be neces- 
sary from the standpoint of national defense, 
and wholly desirable from an educational 
point of view. 

“I have been led to this complete change 
of attitude by the personal observation that 
West Point and Annapolis perform two 
unique functions which no civilian institu- 
tion of like rank could hope or be expected 
to do. 

“I am impressed, first of all, with their in- 
tense and continued emphasis upon the ideal 
of service to the country. Nowhere else, so 
far as I know, are young men exposed to 
just that sort of influence over a protracted 
period. Loyalty and dedication to the serv- 
ice are hallmarks of the graduates of the 
military and naval academies, and we would 
be in a sorry state if the professional officers’ 
corps did not have a high proportion of men 
who are motivated by just those ideals. 
Since such training is available nowhere else, 
it is not only desirable but necessary that the 
Air Force should have its own academy where 
it can teach its own cadets those same 
lessons. 

“Second, I am impressed by the high 
standards of integrity and personal ethics 
enforced at the two service academies. No 
one would claim that their graduates are 
totally beyond reproach, but I do maintain 
that few professions, if any, can match the 
success of the service academies in insp 
their members to live up to such high stand- 
ards of integrity and ethical conduct.” 

Every word in this quotation can be made 
equally applicable to the women in the 
armed services provided they are given the 
same opportunities. 

An analysis of the joint resolution now 
offered will disclose that it provides for an 
institution to be known as the United States 
Women’s Armed Services Academy, to be lo- 
cated at such place as the Secretary of De- 
fense, with the advice of a commission to 
be established by him, shall select. 

In order to establish the academy, pro- 
vision is made for the acquisition of the nec- 
essary land, the preparatory and actual work 
of construction, permanent and temporary, 
and for the provision of necessary equip- 
ment. 

The joint resolution then provides, gener- 
ally, that all the appropriate legislation deal- 
ing with the United States Military Academy 
shall apply to this institution. 

Finally, the joint resolution provides for 
appointments by Senators and Representa- 
tives. 

It is a simple joint resolution, but one of 
immense possibilities. Its enactment will 
mean that we shall have brought ourselves 
up to date in the establishment of an officer 
group calculated to deal ably with the prob- 
lems of modern warfare insofar as they are 
already recognized as within the sphere of 
capable women with the experience and 
training to do the job. 


STUDY OF ISSUANCE OF URANIUM 
MINING STOCKS 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, since 

the uranium idea came into being, indi- 

vidual companies of all kinds and by the 

thousands have started selling stock in 
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various uranium promotional ventures. 
I submit, for appropriate reference, a 
resolution which would authorize the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
make an investigation of that situation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. From my State, I have 
received many letters inquiring whether 
there is in existence a pamphlet on 
uranium. Does the resolution of the 
Senator from New Mexico provide for 
the publication of such a pamphlet? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. I think that is most 
commendable, because that topic is a 
very live one. However, apparently 
there is no place where Members of Con- 
gress can obtain such information to be 
mailed to their constituents. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me say that the 
different varieties of uranium stock 
being sold today through the mails ex- 
ceed the total number of stocks listed on 
the Stock Exchange Board in New York 
City. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 59) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, as follows: 

Whereas a large number of issues of ura- 
nium mining stocks are being offered for sale 
to the public through the mails and other 
instrumentalities of interstate commerce; 

Whereas many of these stocks are being 
issued in relatively small amounts and have 
been exempted from registration under the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended; and 

Whereas such exemption from registration 
may, in many cases, leave prospective in- 
vestors without adequate information con- 
cerning such issues: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, shall make a full and 
complete study and investigation with re- 
spect to the issuance of uranium mining 
stocks, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether any changes are necessary in the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, or in the 
regulations promulgated thereunder, to pro- 
vide adequate protection for prospective in- 
vestors in such securities. The committee 
shall report to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date the results of its study and 
investigation together with such recommen- 
dations as it may deem desirable. 


STUDY OF NARCOTICS PROBLEM IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. DANIEL submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 60), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized and directed to 
conduct a full and complete study of the 
narcotics problem in the United States, in- 
cluding ways and means of improving the 
Federal Criminal Code and other laws and 
enforcement procedures dealing with the 
possession, sale,and transportation of narcot- 
ics, marihuana, and similar drugs. In the 
conduct of such investigation special atten- 
tion shall be given to (1) the extent, cause, 
and effect of unlawful uses of narcotics and 
marihuana in the United States, (2) the ade- 
quacy, administration, operation, and en- 
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forcement of existing laws relating thereto, 
and (3) the additions and changes which 
should be made in the laws and enforcement 
procedures to prevent illicit possession, sale, 
transportation, and use of narcotic drugs 
and marihuana, and to combat the increas- 
ing narcotic addiction in the United States. 

Sec. 2. The committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Senate, to hold such hearings, 
to require by subpenas or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and documents, 
to administer such oaths, to take such tes- 
timony, and to procure such printing and 
binding, as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic services to report hearings of 
the committee or subcommittee shall not be 
in excess of 40 cents per hundred words. 
Subpenas shall be issued by the chairman 
of the committee or the subcommittee, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman. 

A majority of the members of the com- 
mittee, or duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, except that a lesser 
number to be fixed by the committee, or by 
such subcommittee, shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the purpose of administering oaths 
and taking sworn testimony. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
such legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest date practicable but 
not later than January 31, 1956. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized from March 
1, 1955, through January 31, 1956, (1) to 
make such expenditures as it deems advisa- 
ble; (2) to employ on a temporary basis such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants as it deems advisable; and (3) 
with the consent of the heads of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned, to utilize the 
reimbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$30,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate by vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee, 


INTEROCEANIC SHIP CANAL ACROSS 
THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in the 
United States there is a considerable 
school of thought which believes that 
something should be done to further 
inter-American defense and Western 
Hemispheric economic progress and soli- 
darity. Therefore, I submit, for appro- 
priate reference, a resolution by which 
the President is requested to enter into 
negotiations with the Republic of Mexico, 
in order to carry out those purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 68) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 

Resolved, That in the furtherance of Inter- 
American defense and Western Hemispheric 
economic progress and solidarity, the Presi- 
dent is requested to enter into negotiations 
with the Government of the Republic of 
Mexico for the purpose of ascertaining the 
willingness of that Government to make a 
treaty providing for the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of an interoceanic 
pup canal across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 

pec. 
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EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY TO MAKE 
EXPENDITURES UNDER SENATE 
RESOLUTION 172 


Mr. EASTLAND submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 69), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That the time in which the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary may expend funds 
under the authority of Senate Resolution 172, 
agreed to January 27, 1954, is hereby ex- 
tended through March 15, 1955. 


CIVIL SERVICE WEEK—PROCLAMA- 
TION OF GOVERNOR OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], and myself, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
proclamation issued by the Governor of 
Massachusetts, relating to Civil Service 
Week. A great number of Massachu- 
setts citizens think it will be helpful to 
have the proclamation published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas Federal employees have set high 
standards of accomplishment and integrity 
in meeting the responsibilities of public 
service; and 

Whereas these high standards are made 
possible by a civil-service system based on 
merit; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower recently is- 
sued an Executive order that establishes a 
new appointment system for the Federal 
Government, effective January 23, 1955; and 

Whereas such Executive order provides 
greater job security for nearly 450,000 present 
Government employees, who get their jobs 
through competitive examination, and rep- 
resents the greatest advance in many years 
toward providing the American people with 
a strong and stable career force to carry out 
the essential and complicated functions of 
modern government; and 

Whereas each year, on the anniversary of 
the passage of the Civil Service Act of 1883, 
the Government Employees Council of the 
American Federation of Labor of Massachu- 
setts sponsors special programs and activi- 
ties to acquaint the public with the history 
and principles of the merit system in Gov- 
ernment service. 

Now, therefore, I, Christian A. Herter, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, do hereby proclaim January 16-22, 
1955, as Civil Service Week and urge the 
citizens of Massachusetts to join with our 
Federal employees in a suitable observance 
of the 72d anniversary of the Civil Service 
Act, 

Given at the executive chamber in Boston, 
this 26th day of January in the year of our 
Lord 1955; and of the independence of the 
United States of America, the 179th, 

By His Excellency the Governor: 

CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address delivered by him in San Francisco, 

Calif., on February 18, 1955. 
By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

Address delivered by him at the com- 
missioning exercises of the 12th officer 
candidate class, United States Marine 
Corps, at Quantico, Va., on February 19, 
1955. 

Article entitled “Is Ike Popular Enough 
To Save the GOP?” published in the Demo- 
cratic Digest of March 1955. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

Statement prepared by him relating to 
the 37th anniversary of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence. 

By Mr. DUFF: 

Address delivered by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., United States Representative to the 
United Nations, at a dinner of the Repub- 
lican State Committee of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on February 14, 1955. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. O'’MAHONEY. Mr. President, it 
is my purpose to give notice, through the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, that the subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs will 
hold a hearing on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 24, at 2 o’clock, in the room of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

The purpose of the hearing is to give 
an opportunity to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and his staff to appear 
before the subcommittee and make such 
report as they may desire, and to an- 
swer such questions as the members of 
the subcommittee may desire to pro- 
pound, with respect to the program, poli- 
cy, and accomplishments of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs in carrying out its du- 
ties. 

Attention should be called to the fact 
that on August 1, 1953, the Senate and 
the House adopted a concurrent reso- 
lution declaring it to be the sense of the 
Congress that all Indians in certain 
States and certain tribes should be re- 
leased from the guardianship of the 
Government of the United States. Some 
action has been taken under that reso- 
lution. During the 83d Congress, cer- 
tain bills on the subject—approximately 
12 in number, I believe—were intro- 
duced. However, not all of them were 
passed. 

From the mail being received by the 
committee, I know there is a great deal 
of interest in this matter; and I feel that 
this is the best way to draw the atten- 
tion of all who may be interested to the 
fact that the Commissioner and his staff 
will appear and will discuss the entire 
problem of Indian affairs on the 24th 
of February, at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to announce that tomorrow no other 
business will be transacted in the Sen- 
ate except routine matters and the read- 
ing of Washington’s Farewell Address. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question in regard to 
the proceedings today? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the acting major- 
ity leader give us assurance that there 
will not be a night session tonight? 
Some of us have made engagements for 
tonight which have been planned for a 
long time. I have been asked to make 
inquiry of the acting majority leader as 
to whether there will be a night session 
tonight. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I am not in a posi- 
tion at this time, 12:05 p. m., to tell my 
friend from Oregon what the situation 
will be tonight. It is the hope of the 
acting majority leader that the Senate 
may dispose of as many of the measures 
it was announced last Friday would be 
considered today as it may be possible 
to act on. If it should be necessary that 
the Senate sit until a little later hour 
than usual in order to dispose of one or 
two important measures in the group 
announced on last Friday, it would be 
my intention to have the Senate remain 
in session long enough to dispose of 
them. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator for 
the information. 


ALASKA AND HAWAII STATEHOOD— 
HEARINGS ON SENATE BILL 49, 
AND TELEGRAM FROM ALASKA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, today 
hearings on Senate bill 49, to enable 
Alaska and Hawaii to attain statehood, 
were opened by the Subcommittee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. The 
Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary of 
the Interior, was the chief witness to- 
day; and I urge every Member of the 
Senate to read the Secretary’s testimony. 

In connection with these hearings, the 
Members of the Senate will be interested 
in a telegram I have received. It is 
signed by every member of the House of 
Representatives of the Alaskan Territo- 
rial Legislative, who are unequivocally 
supporting statehood. The members of 
the House of Representatives of Alaska 
are, of course, elected by popular vote 
of the citizens of the Territory, hence, 
their unanimous views can be said to 
express the position of the nearly 200,000 
loyal and brave American citizens of the 
Territory of Alaska. Incidentally, Mr. 
President, the Alaska House consists of 
both Republican and Democratic mem- 
bers, showing again that the issue of 
statehood transcends politics both in 
Alaska and in our Nation as a whole. 

I ask that the telegram from all the 
members of the Alaska House of Repre- 
sentatives appear at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNEAU, ALASKA, February 17, 1955. 
Hon. James MURRAY, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

‘We wholeheartedly endorse the efforts your 
committee is making toward achieving state- 
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hood for Alaska and we extend to you our 
sincere appreciation. May God be with you 
in your deliberations. We in Alaska stand 
ready to assume our responsibilities as a 
State. We feel our loyalty and devotion as 
citizens of the United States has been proven 
by performance and action. It is therefore 
with burning indignation that we observe 
from time to time the testimony that is ten- 
dered to your committee by the great leaders 
of the administration in Washington. We 
feel further that a careful analysis of the 
remarks made by Secretaries McKay and 
Wilson might well serve as a warning to 
the American people everywhere for it is 
clearly evident that their remarks show a 
complete and wanton disregard toward Alas- 
kan rights as American citizens. Their tes- 
timony of late has dwelt upon the loyalty 
of Hawaiians, with specific omission of 
Alaskans. We protest such omissions. Their 
testimony refers to Alaska as a Federal area. 
From time to time there has been talk of 
using Alaska as a defense area. To your 
loyal citizens residing in Alaska this type 
of thinking is completely repugnant to 
America’s heritage. We are an industrious 
and freedom-loving people. We intensely 
dislike being thought of as pawns in a game 
of chess to be played by high administrative 
Officials. ‘The Congress of the United States 
might well look further into the thinking 
and purposes of Secretaries Wilson and Mc- 
Kay. We feel their thinking is a serious 
matter and that disregard and abuse of 
Americans anywhere is a matter of concern 
to Americans. everywhere. 

E. G. Bailey, Lester Bronson, Seaborn J. 
Buckalew, Jr., Edith R. Bullock, 
Charles E. Fagerstrom, Hubert A. Gil- 
bert, Richard J. Oreuel, Ken C. John- 
son, Peter J. Kalamarides, Ed Locken, 
Stanley J. McCutcheon, Joseph A. 
McLean, George B. McNabb, Jr., Robert 
J. McNeally, Vernon M. Metcalfe, 
Harry B. Palmer, Raymond E. Plum- 
mer, Burke Riley, Irene E. Ryan, 
Thomas B. Stewart, Dora M. Sweeney, 
Warren A. Taylor, Russell K. Young, 
Wendell P. Kay, Speaker of the House; 
complete membership, Alaska House 
of Representatives. 


INCREASES IN SALARIES OF MEM- 
BERS OF CONGRESS, THE JUDI- 
CIARY, AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a letter which I received from 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
relating to salary increases for Members 
of Congress and Federal judges, together 
with a statement favoring such pay 
increases. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1955. 
To: Members of the United States Congress, 
From: Robert Oliver, assistant to the Presi- 
dent and director of CIO legislative 
committee. 

Enclosed herewith you will find a resolu- 
tion concerning the pending legislation to 
increase congressional and judicial salaries 
which was adopted unanimously by the 
CIO executive board at its meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on February 2, 1955. 

This action by the CIO executive board 
follows the endorsement of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries which CIO secretary- 
treasurer James B. Carey earlier forwarded 
to the chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Judicial and Congressional Salaries. 
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The CIO realizes that there exists some 
misunderstanding of the merits of the pend- 
ing legislation. We will make every effort 
throughout the country, both through our 
own membership as well as the general 
public, to show the rightness and justifica- 
tion of the proposed increases. 

We urge you to proceed with the enact- 
ment of this legislation as rapidly as pos- 
sible, confident that in the coming weeks a 
large segment of the population will be fully 
informed as to its complete justification. 


CONGRESSIONAL AND JUDICIAL Pay RAISE 


(Resolution adopted by the CIO executive 
board, February 2, 1955) 


The CIO heartily approves the proposal to 
increase salaries of Members of Congress and 
Federal judges. We urge the leaders of both 
parties in both Houses of the Congress to 
unite behind the recommendations made 
last year by the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries to the end that they 
may be enacted into law as speedily as 
possible. 

It has been 9 years since Congress and the 
Federal judiciary last received a salary in- 
crease. The result, during this period of 
high inflation and general salary increases 
for most segments of the economy, has been 
an inereasing number of resignations of 
Members of Congress and judges to accept 
other more lucrative jobs in private industry. 

The CIO believes that no body of men in 
the world have a greater responsibility than 
the Members of our great national legisla- 
ture and the judges who are called upon to 
interpret legislative enactments. Such re- 
sponsibility must be met with adequate 
recompense. 

Not only have congressional salaries never 
caught up with inflation, but in recent years 
they have never been entirely commensurate 
with the high demands made upon Congress- 
men. Even the top recommendation for an 
increase currently being considered by the 
Congress will, if enacted, still leave the pay 
of Members of Congress far below the salaries 
being paid to executives of business corpora- 
tions whose work has far less responsibility 
to the public interest. 

Enactment of the pay increases for Con- 
gress and the Federal judges at the top levels 
recommended by the Commission on Judi- 
cial and Cnngressional Salaries will be an 
investment in good government that is long 
overdue. It should have the support of all 
citizens. We urge immediate passage of this 
legislation, 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a letter which I received 
from the American Federation of Labor 
dealing with Federal pay increase pro- 
posed legislation pending before the 84th 
Congress providing pay increases for 
Federal employees. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For the most part, the history of Govern- 
ment wage legislation is one of shabby treat- 
ment of Federal employees. Too often Con- 
gress and the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment have considered Federal salaries as 
a largess, rather than on the basis of the 
complex of competitive forces laid down by 
historic experience and the laws of eco- 
nomics, 

Wages of a worker, including Federal em- 
ployees, must be considered in the light of 
cost of living, productivity of the national 
economy, productivity of the individual firm 
and worker, collective bargaining, the Amer- 
ican goal of a constantly rising standard of 
living and vhe demands of an economy pred- 
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icated on mass production for a market 
through mass consumption. 

During the greater part of the last two 
decades, postal and other Federal employees 
have been denied the ability to compete 
with increased prices. In a period during 
which our Nation as a whole enjoyéd un- 
precedented national prosperity, Federal 
workers have been stepchildren of our Amer- 
ican economy. For example, in only 2 years 
since 1939 have postal employees been paid 
wages above living costs. In 1952, salaries 
were a mere 4 percent above Bureau of Labor 
cost figures published by the Department 
of Labor; in 1953, there was a 1 percent 
spread between wages and living costs. Defi- 
cits were shown for the remaining years 
ranging from 1 percent in 1940 to 32 percent 
in 1948. 5 

Inadequate wages for Government work- 
ers can lead only to an inferior caliber of 
personnel, expensive recruiting and training 
experience, decreased efficiency and, in the 
finals, poor Government operation. The com- 
bination of these undesirable conditions in- 
evitably results in more costly Government 
to every taxpayer. 

The cost of Government is properly the 
concern of each of us. No one advocates 
useless spending or the waste of our public 
Treasury. However, in the matter of wages 
for Federal employees, there is involved a 
very human question as well as a moral 
obligation on the part of those responsible 
for determining salaries. The human ques- 
tion can be satisfied only if the worker is 
given a wage that will enable him to pro- 
vide decent and adequate care for his family. 
A moral responsibility exists as long as Fed- 
eral employees do not have collective bar- 
gaining rights and in the absence of eco- 
nomic privileges accorded workers in pri- 
vate industry in a given wage dispute. 

These two responsibilities should weigh 
heavily on those charged with establishing 
Federal salary schedules. They were com- 
pletely ignored last year in the veto of the 
wage legislation approved by the 83d Con- 
gress. The current attitude of some persons 
in the executive branch of Government 
seems to be a take-it-or-leave-it offer, with- 
out reference to the needs of the employees 
or the justice of their case for better wages. 
This amounts to a callous disregard of more 
than 2 million Federal workers and their 
families and a complete evasion of the moral 
responsibility on the part of our Federal 
Government to pay fair and decent wages. 

Bills now before Congress providing for 
a 10-percent wage increase have the support 
of an overwhelming majority of Federal em- 
ployees. The executive council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is convinced this 
is a minimum amount due Government per- 
sonnel, the majority of whom have had no 
upward wage adjustment since 1951. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a letter dated February 17, 
1955, which I received from Lawrence J. 
Walsh, dealing with the proposed 66.6 
percent salary increases for Members of 
Congress and increases in the pay of cer- 
tain other employees. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 17, 1955. 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I was stunned to hear of Con- 
gress supporting a 66.6-percent raise for Con- 
gressmen when GS employees, such as my- 
self, have had no raise since 1951 and even 
a 5-percent raise vetoed. 

It seems at least a 10-percent raise for GS 
employees should be expedited and made 
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retroactive to the veto of 1954 or January 
1, 1955, at the latest. 

The fringe benefits make the take-home 
pay less when the cost-of-living expenses are 
greater. 

An equitable raise is needed soon. 

Sincerely, 
Lawrence J. WALSH. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter which I received 
from a person in Anthony, Tex., dealing 
with proposed salary increases for Mem- 
bers of Congress and the judiciary. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ANTHONY, TEx., February 18, 1955. 
Senator Wm. E. LANGER, 
Patriot, Washington, 
District of Confusion. 

Dear SENATOR: Congress votes itself $25,000 
per year with perquisites. It is clear Con- 
gress feels that as the Republic is being de- 
stroyed anyhow its bones should be picked 
clean before casting them away. 

It has been made clear by our modernized 
courts that an oath to uphold and defend 
our fabric of government has no power to 
bind the hands of officials reaching out to 
the synagogue of Satan, to be filled by those 
within the shadows who hold the money 
bags, as Aldrich held them at the stockyards 
at Chicago. 

Every legislature should forthwith pass 
declarations of independence of the falling 
Government before the intended military 
dictatorship can be clamped upon them. 

Dare you—even you—as boldly courageous 
as you undoubtedly are, dare put this mes- 
sage into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? It 
might make you President if you do. Is 
not an oath of office even less than a scrap 
of paper? 

Of course wine and whisky comes high 
down there and many of those lads never 
before had a chance to spread themselves 
with someone else footing the bill. Any- 
way, Judas must have his 30 pieces of silver. 

Huserat H. HEATH. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, a few days 
ago I introduced S. 1120, to enlarge and 
extend the special school milk program 
which was authorized in the Agricultural 
Act of 1954. 

The provisions of the present act pro- 
vide for use of $50 million of funds of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation an- 
nually for 2 years, ending June 30, 1956, 
to increase the consumption of fluid milk 
by children in nonprofit schools of high 
school grade and under. 

Under S. 1120, the amount authorized 
for such use would be increased to $100 
million annually, and the program would 
be continued for an additional year, 
namely, until June 30, 1957. 

On the basis of the program already 
undertaken, and the great advantages, 
from economic and health standpoints, 
of the increased use of milk, I believe 
that the investment of additional funds 
in this program will result in good to the 
entire country. 

I also feel confident that many more 
schools will participate, and there will 
be more effective development of the pro- 
gram by all schools, if it is known that 
the plan will continue for at least 2 
years beyond the present fiscal year. 
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This will enable the Department of 
Agriculture and the schools to plan their 
activities beyond the present more or less 
experimental program. 

Every State, through its department 
of education, has a contract with the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the alloca- 
tion of funds allotted to it. 

Although the program was not ini- 
tiated until September, an allocation of 
$35 million has already been made. 

Funds allocated to the States, on the 
basis of a formula relating to the number 
of school children and the per capita 
income, are used to reimburse partici- 
pating schools which show increased 
consumption of milk. 

A base of normal consumption prior 
to the program is established in each 
school, and the school is then reimbursed 
at the rate of 4 cents per half pint of 
milk consumed by schoolchildren above 
that base. 

Where no milk was previously served 
and a base is not available, the reim- 
bursement is made at 3 cents a half pint 
for milk consumed by the children. 

On February 15, 45,500 schools 
throughout the Nation participated in 
this program to increase the use of milk 
in the diets of our growing boys and girls. 


TaBIR I.—Special school milk program Status 
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Some States report their schools 
showing increased milk consumption of 
more than 100 percent. 

While some States have already used 
all the funds available to them, others 
have not fully developed their programs. 

It is planned, therefore, to make a re- 
allocation of the unused funds for the 
fiscal year. 

It seems to me that an effective pro- 
gram is being developed, and that it 
should be continued and expanded. 

I have received from the Department 
of Agriculture some reports giving the 
status of the special school milk pro- 
gram on January 15. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
ports be printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. I think the information 
would ie most informative to most Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPECIAL SCHOOL MILK ProcraM—STATUS OF 
PROGRAM AS OF JANUARY 15, 1955, AND ITS 
EFFECTS ON MILK CONSUMPTION IN PARTICI- 
PATING SCHOOLS 
The special school milk program, which 

was announced to the States on September 

10, 1954, is now operating in all States. This 
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report summarizes the current status of 
the program from the standpoint of number 
of schools approved for participation and 
prevides preliminary data on the effects of 
the program on milk consumption. 
CURRENT STATUS OF THE PROGRAM 

As of January 15, 1955, nearly 42,000 
schools had been approved for participa- 
tion in the program. This is an increase of 
approximately 10,000 schools above the num- 
ber which had been approved as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1954. The number of schools ap- 
proved represents about one-fourth of the 
160,000 schools in the Nation. (See table I.) 

EFFECTS ON MILK CONSUMPTION 

During the month of November the new 
program was operating in 44 States and the 
District of Columbia. Preliminary reports 
received cover operations in 19,535 schools 
in which 5.2 million children were drinking 
milk under the program. (See table II.) 

In November, these schools achieved a 55- 
percent increase over normal base consump- 
tion of milk. For the 19,535 schools, this 
represented additional consumption of 32 
million half pints of milk, or over 17 million 
additional pounds. Among the States re- 
porting, the increase in milk consumption 
in participating schools ranged from 22 per- 
cent in the District of Columbia to 123 per- 
cent in Montana. Increases in the majority 
of States ranged between 40 and 90 percent. 
A few States fell below 40 percent but 7 
States reported increases of over 100 percent. 


of program as of Jan. 15, 1955: Number of schools approved for participation compared 
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1 Source; U. S. Office of Education. Latest data available is for 1951-52, Through consolidation there are currently a fewer number of schools, particularly in some States, 


than are reflected in the 1951-52 data. 
2 Peak number of schools by States—1953-54. 


TABLE II. Special school milk program—Preliminary report of school milk program operations by States for the month of November 1954 


No programs in operation during November. 
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Taste II. Special school milk program—Preliminary report of school milk program operations by States for the month of 
November 1954—Continued 
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No programs in operation during November. 


ADDRESSES BY FORMER PRESI- 
DENT HOOVER ON EUROPEAN 
GOOD-WILL TOUR 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, former 
President Hoover continues to serve his 
Nation with distinction and with lasting 
impress upon the course of world affairs. 
In November of last year, he made a 
good-will trip to West Germany, and 
during the course of his travels he deliv- 
ered three major addresses, the contents 
of which reflect the depth of his under- 
standing of today’s difficult problems. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have these remarkable speeches printed 
in the body of the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Some HOPES ror PEACE 
(Speech of Hon. Herbert Hoover before the 
press club of Bonn, Germany, November 

24, 1954) 

Mr. Chairman and guests, I am greatly 
touched by your tribute to my country and 
to myself. I also am told that I am the first 
speaker at a press club lunch in the new 
headquarters. I would not arrogate to my- 
self the right to deliver any message from 
the press club of the United States, of which 
I have been a member ‘for several years. 
Probably a public official is not expected to 
convey their messages, but, as a private 
member of the press club of Washington, 
I am glad to be the first speaker in this new 
room. Moreover, our press club has become 
a forum for the more important addresses 
outside of the halls of Congress. Every re- 
turning statesman who came to our country 
in recent years has addressed the press club 
to deliver their messages to the American 
people. So I hope you will grow and par- 
ticularly will expand your diningroom. I 
might add that our own press club expanded 
four times since it was founded. 

It appears to be the rule of the executive 
committee of our press club that the chair- 
man should delicately convey to every speak- 
er that 20 minutes would probably be as long 
as the press could dissociate itself from its 
work. So I warn you that I will not be more 
than 20 minutes. 

It is indeed a great honor for me to be an 
invited guest of the Chancellor and the Ger- 
man people. 

I have visited Germany many times over 
40 years. My last visit was nearly 8 years 
ago. In the past 8 years since then, West 
Germany has risen from the ashes of war; 
the shackles of stifling and destructive eco- 
nomic policies have been stricken off; fam- 
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ine has been overcome; productivity has been 
reestablished. And finally sovereignty and 
full membership in the family of nations has 
been acknowledged as Germany's right. 

I have rejoiced in each of these steps to 
the restoration of a great people. And these 
accomplishments are the vivid proof of the 
genius and vitality of the German people. 

When I learned that you wished me to 
make some sort of an address, I inquired as 
to what subject within my province might 
be of interest to you. Tour officials sug- 
gested that I appraise the hopes of peace as 
seen through some American eyes. 

There never was a time when the Western 
World was more anxious for peace. All our 
peoples have had their fill of war. The daily 
prayer of all freemen is for a lasting peace. 

In this 9% years since the guns were si- 
lenced the disordered world with all its after- 
maths has made some progress toward sta- 
bility and peace. And from this progress 
there is hope. 

You will remember the Biblical legend of 
the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, the 
names of which were War, Death, Famine, 
and Pestilence. Fighting war and death 
have abated. Through aroused compassion, 
famine and pestilence were overcome at that 
time. 

But out of these gigantic tumults has come 
another horseman to ravish the world with 
fear, hate, and a passion to destroy Western 
civilization. The ancient prophet was unac- 
quainted with him, but his name is com- 
munism. 

The tensions of military conflict with Rus- 
sia seem to have abated in these recent 
months and from this abatement I believe 
we can have at least a gleam of hope. Mos- 
cow has made many declarations of peace- 
loving intent, They speak of peaceful co- 
existence, 

It may be that they want more time to 
consolidate their gains. They may want 
more time to promote their infiltration of 
conspiracies in free nations. It may be that 
the growth of our deterrents against mili- 
tary aggression has influenced their minds, 

It may be that internal forces are working 
within to restrain them. Every deep- 
seated social or political revolution has gen- 
erated within itself a dynamism of military 
aggression or a crusading spirit to spread 
their new ideas. That was the case of the 
Mohammedan Revolution, the French Revo- 
lution, the American Revolution, as well as 
the Russian Revolution. Incidentally, in the 
American case, we had a vacant continent 
to invade, but we have been nonetheless 
crusaders to spread our concepts of freedom, 

With time, the original leaders of these 
revolutions die off and some reyolutions have 
the bad habit of devouring their young. At 
least their successors are less violent. They 


become more concerned with their dangers 
and improvements at home. From all this 
it may be that the Communist protestations 
are genuine. All of which possibly warrants 
a faint hope. 

But from our many years’ experience with 
the Communists, we should learn more about 
what peaceful coexistence means, and we 
must await works rather than words. The 
Western World has many times enumerated 
some of these works to which the Commu- 
nists might contribute. They could join 
in the completely free unification of Ger- 
many; they could sign the peace with Aus- 
tria. They could cease their germ warfare 
of conspiracies directed to overthrowing free 
governments. 

With such steps, we might at least ad- 
vance out of the thunder and lightning of 
this cold war into the dawn of a cold peace. 


THE DEFENSE OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


But all this is too much to expect, and 
we should not be lulled into the abandon- 
ment of our means of defense. The only 
hope for our safety is the building up of arms 
and a united front among free nations which 
will deter Communist aggression against us. 
The Western World has no intention of mili- 

aggression against the Communists. 
The sole purpose of our alliances and our 
armament is to have such powerful deter- 
rents as to convince them of the futility of 
starting war. 

In this role of deterrents, the present pro- 
posed agreements looking to the arming of 
Germany and Europe have a very large part. 
Without the consummation of those agree- 
ments, the security of Western civilization in 
Europe becomes dependent on the malevolent 
will of the Communists. 


NEUTRALISM 


The coming of the fission bomb and guided 
missiles has contributed to the deterrents. 
But one of its discouraging effects has been 
that, for fear of its use upon them by the 
Communists, some nations engage in the 
futile hope to escape its ravages by neutrality 
in a great conflict. 

Neutralism is no answer to the security 
of free nations in case of a major conflict. 
And moreover, it gives comfort only to the 
spirit of aggression from the Communists. 

The only hope of at least relief from mili- 
tary aggression by the Communists is if 
each one of the powerful nations associates 
itself in the real building of arms for mutual 
defense. That is the most powerful of deter- 
rents. 

AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN THE DEFENSE OF 
EUROPE 

Our American people have joined in the 
defense of Western Europe. It is an illusion 
of some European statesmen that we have 
joined and spent huge efforts for the selfish 
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purpose of defending ourselves. I and most 
of my countrymen have held that this is 
untrue. We can defend ourselves at much 
less cost in manpower and money, and build 
effective deterrents against Communist at- 
tack upon us. The fundamental reason for 
our participation is to preserve Western civi- 
lization in Europe and the freedom of na- 
tions in the world. 


The strength of the West in effective 
defense is not a goal in itself but only a 
precondition and guaranty of freedom for 
unlimited development of our cultural and 
spiritual life. 

Nor is there an atom of truth in the asser- 
tion that American action is animated by 
imperialistic ambitions. The world should 
know from our many actions in the past 
there is no imperialism in our blood. 

Our people have met many discourage- 
ments and frustrations in these efforts. We 
have greatly reduced our resources with 
which we could increase the comfort and 
living of our own people. Europe must real- 
ize that many of my countrymen had lost 
confidence in these projects of European 
defense. 

But the statesmanship of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer and your Parliament, through joining 
Germany in the effective defense of Europe, 
has done much to restore confidence and 
hope in the American people. We await 
similar action by other nations, but our 
patience is not inexhaustible. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


At one time we built great hopes on 
the organization of the United Nations. 

When that temple was built to guard the 
flame of peace, the world concerned itself 
with the architecture of the superstructure, 
but neglected its foundation. When Com- 
munists were taken into that structure, the 
foundation of its major purpose, which was 
to stop military aggression, was destroyed. 

But it has some values as a forum whereby 
with electronic equipment we can denounce 
the ways of the Communists in five lan- 
guages all at once. It does perform useful 
services in mediating minor conflicts, in pub- 
lic health, in some economic and philan- 
_thropic fields. It might also be a place 
where free nations can promote their unity. 
But the inability of the United Nations to 
prevent military aggression has given rise 
to defensive alliances intended for the pro- 
tection of the free world. 


THE RISE OF PEACEFUL NATIONALISM 


One of the real foundations of peace is 
the rise of what is sometimes derisively called 
nationalism, There are those who with the 
organization of the United Nations had fur- 
ther dreams of some sort of world govern- 
ment where the independence of nations 
would be curtailed or abolished. They de- 
nounce nationalism as a sin against peace 
and progress and as a wicked force. 

But the spirit of nationalism in its true 
sense springs from the deepest of human 
emotions. It springs from a thousand rills 
of inspiring national history, its heroes, its 
common language, its culture, and its 
national achievements. It rises from the 
yearning of men to be free of foreign domi- 
nation, to govern themselves. 

Nationalism rises from our national sac- 
rifices. Every nation has laid its dead upon 
the altar of its country. These died with 
their national flag before their eyes and their 
national hymns upon their lips. National 
pride has swelled from their suffering and 
sacrifice. Within free nations these emo- 
tions, added to their religious faith, are their 
spiritual strength. It sustains their resolu- 
tion to defend themselves against aggression 
and domination. e 

And equally do these emotions flow wide 
and deep in all free nations. Within them 
and their religious faith is their spiritual 
strength. It sustains their resolution to 
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defend themselves against aggression and 
domination. 

Nationalism does not mean isolation from 
unity of action among nations; rather does 
internal spiritual strength make common 
action for defense more secure and more 
potent. 

And we can have some hope that slumber- 
ing nationalism in the Iron Curtain nations 
will awaken to throw off the Moscow yoke as 
it has in Yugoslavia. 

I have rejoiced at the rise of a peaceful 
and constructive spirit in Germany. It has 
brought great steps in her independence and 
her strength. From her full freedom alone 
can come the common defense and her full 
contribution to all mankind. 


THE UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


I can well claim that advocacy of German 
unification is no afterthought of mine for 
this occasion. 

Twelve years ago, just after America en- 
tered the war, some of our leaders in a spirit 
of revenge and as a necessity of peace began 
to demand dismemberment of Germany. At 
that time I said: 

“The Germans, like all virile races, are 
cohesive. The history of Europe’s wars 
might be written around her dismember- 
ments and the explosions from her move- 
ments to unity. * * * 

“There can be no lasting peace * * * with 
a dismembered Germany. 

“Nations cannot be held in chains. * * * 

“No people can be punished and at the 
same time leave any hope of lasting peace. 
Victory with vengeance is ultimate 
defeat in the modern world. * * * 

“We can have peace or we can have re- 
venge, but we cannot have both.” 

In my country we hold that unification 
must be the purpose of free nations; we 
hold that the work of unification must have 
their full cooperation; we hold that unifi- 
cation by the hand of Russia alone is not 
likely to be on terms which preserve Ger- 
many’s association with Western civilization 
or which can assure the defense of Germany 
from Communist domination. 

The German peoples have before now been 
the bastion of Western civilization which 
deterred its destruction by the Asiatic 
hordes. 

My prayer is that Germany may be given 
the unity and full freedom which will restore 
her to that mission in the world. 


CONCLUSION 


I am not here to offer certain solutions 
to these dreadful aftermaths of war from 
which we still suffer, but to indicate the 
good will of my coun en, 

We must realize that in dealing with these 
gigantic problems the statesmen of free na- 
tions cannot perform miracles. But that 
they can, by vision, patience, tolerance, 
moderation, and understanding, abate the 
dangerous forces which breed aggression, 
fear, and hate, and they can increase good 
will among men; nor can we abandon the 
hope that some time the free nations who 
believe in God will mobilize in unity against 
Red atheism and human slavery. 

In Germany the rebuilding of prosperity 
and independence from the demoralization 
of defeat has of necessity been by the patient 
laying of stone upon stone. 

My countrymen believe that the recon- 
struction of West Germany, the revival of 
its economic life, and the respect it has won 
among nations is due to the great states- 
manship of your Chancellor and to the great 
people he is privileged to lead. 


THE SERVICE OF UNIVERSITIES TO FREEDOM 
(Address by Herbert Hoover at Tuebingen 
University, November 25, 1954) 

Mr. Rector, representatives of the faculty, 
and students of Tuebingen University, it is 
a great honor to come back to a university 
because, as some of you may know, 60 years 
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of my life has been spent on the campus of 
a university. I have had interruptions due 
to the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
having followed me at times, but otherwise 
my life has been one of association with 
university faculties and students, and I have 
had the same refreshment of spirit that I 
have had today in meeting the students and 
professors. 

You have conferred a great honor upon 
me by a degree from this, one of the oldest 
of the world’s great universities, to one who 
is a graduate of perhaps one of the youngest 
of the universities. I have had, as I have 
said, many affections for universities but 
have only one honestly-earned degree to my 
credit. This event today constitutes my 
8lst great honor from universities by a de- 
gree. I might plead that perhaps life on the 
campus and some effort trying to find money 
to pay professors justifies the universities in 
awarding me some academic attention. 

On this occasion, I could not fail to ac- 
knowledge the obligations which our much 
younger universities of America owe to their 
older German brothers. The structure of 
our faculties and our methods of instruc- 
tion were established almost wholly on the 
pattern of German universities. You will 
realize that more than 25 percent of the 
races which have poured into the melting 
pot of America are of Germanic origin. The 
very names of many American leaders in 
every branch of our national life are wit- 
ness to the value of this inheritance. 

There is no better example of this fruitful 
interchange of intellectual life than the case 
of Friedrich List. His name especially comes 
to my mind because I have received the dis- 
tinguished honor of being made an honorary 
citizen of Reutlingen, the city of his birth. 
List was indeed one of the great economists 
during the first half of the 19th century. 
As a member of your faculty, his pioneering 
ideas on economic freedom brought him 
trouble and exile. He naturally migrated to 
America where he took part in molding 
American life. Becoming an American citi- 
zen he was appointed American consul at 
Stuttgart. Over his remaining 20 years he 
was a frequent visitor to this university. 
Nor did he cease in his contributions to an 
understanding of the basis of the successful 
economic life of nations. 

I have been in Germany many times, but 
one occasion was on a scholastic adventure. 
Some years before the First World War, to- 
gether with Mrs. Hoover, we undertook to 
translate from the Latin the first compre- 
hensive book published on my branch of 
the engineering profession. That was a work 
entitled, De Re Metallica,” by Georgius Ag- 
ricola—being a huge folio of 600 pages with 
many intelligent illustrations. It was pub- 
lished almost 400 years ago. The author's 
real name was Georg Bauer, a doctor living 
among the mines of Saxony and Bohemia. 
He also held some public offices, among them 
Burgomeister of Chemnitz. Agricola had a 
tendril of memory with this university. Al- 
though he was a stanch Catholic, he was 
a lifelong friend of Melanchthon, a lecturer 
here, who aided in securing the publication 
of his book. 

Previous translators had failed at any ade- 
quate translation because Agricola wrote in 
a language which had ceased to grow on the 
technical side a thousand years before his 
time. He therefore invented or adapted a 
maze of Latin terms for materials and tech- 
nical processes unknown to the Romans. As 
a part of disentangling these puzzles, Mrs. 
Hoover and I visited the scene of his work. 
She also probed the literature in German 
libraries on these subjects which began to 
appear some years after Agricola. Ultimately 
with these aids, we disentangled some hun- 
dred of terms that he had added to the 
Latin language. 

It might interest you to know that this 
book by a long-since-forgotten German 
scholar had some responsibilities for the 
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torrent of gold and silver with which the 
Spanish Conquistadors of Peru and Mexico 
flooded the world in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. It seems highly probable that the 
processes used in working the mines were 
taken from Agricola’s book. No other text 
existed at that time, and the particular 
processes which they needed were not used 
in Spain. And as a further tribute to this 
scholar, he was the first to illuminate cor- 
rectly the principles of many metallurgical 
processes which we still use today. However, 
we have improved the machinery. 

I have been interested in your library and 
its ancient setting. Again I can establish a 
certain comity of action. I began during the 
First World War to make use of my many 
opportunities to collect what has become mil- 
lions of items about this 40 years’ tumult of 
wars, peace and revolutions. In this library 
at my university we have certain collections 
of German history of the First World War 
that were given to me by the Ebert regime 
which I do not believe are available in Ger- 
many. Again after the Second World War 
with the aid of our American officials and 
certain Nazis who wanted to be rid of their 
documents, we formed an extensive collection 
on the rise and fall of the Hitler regime, 
which might otherwise have been lost. Some 
of the First World War documents we agreed 
would not be disclosed for a term of years 
not yet expired. Sometime this library may 
be of use to your students of your own 
history. 

An added burden has fallen upon our 
universities. The Communists, by infiltra- 
tion, propaganda, and conspiracy are seeking 
to corrupt the truth, the morals, the re- 
ligion and in fact to destroy the freedoms of 
Western civilization. They use our freedoms 
to destroy freedom itself, but they do not 
comprehend the spiritual, moral, and edu- 
cational force which will defeat them. 

I may be rightly accused of carrying coal 
to the Ruhr, but I might touch upon other 
of the immense mutual responsibilities of 
our universities in free nations. 

Aside from the primary duty of instruc- 
tion of the young, our universities have great 
mutual responsibilities in the generating of 
ideas bearing upon our great problems of 
scientific, social, and economic development. 

One of the greatest contributions of the 
universities is to keep open the channels of 
free exchange of knowledge between all the 
universities in the world. It is one of the 
pillars of freedom today. 

It is by the free shuttle of ideas between 
our universities that we weave the great 
tapestries of knowledge. Our academic tra- 
ditions have developed a system that is pecu- 
liarly effective in spotting outstanding in- 
tellects and putting them to work in a cli- 
mate that fosters creative, original thinking. 

From the mutual building by our univer- 
sity faculties and laboratories devoted to ab- 
stract science have come most of the great 
discoveries of natural law. The application 
of these discoveries through invention and 
production has been the task of the engineers 
and technicians whom we train. Applied 
science dries up quickly unless we maintain 
the sources of discovery in pure science. 
From these dual activities of the scientists 
and the technicians, a great stream of bless- 
ings in health, comfort, and good living has 
flowed to all our peoples. 

It may be that at one time scientific dis- 
covery and invention were the product of a 
poverty-driven genius in a garret. Even if 
that were so, it is no longer the case. The 
discovery of natural law does not come as a 
sudden concept. It comes mostly slowly— 
step by step—through the action and reac- 
tion among our university scientific faculties 
and their laboratories. 

For instance, the parents of our radio com- 
munications of today were not the broad- 
casters. Its parents were Maxwell from one 
university, who by mathematics formulated 
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the hypothesis of electrical wave motion. 
It was Hertz of another university who ex- 
perimentally confirmed Maxwell’s deductions 
and carried them further to the demonstra- 
tion that these waves could traverse the at- 
mosphere. Then university-trained techni- 
cians from a score of institutions gave the 
world mounting inventions which finally 
handed this great tool to the broadcasters. 

We have another mutual duty. For it is 
our universities which must train the men 
for leadership in our professions and as ex- 
ecutives of great economic institutions. It 
is they who must guide them away from 
incompetence and in their social responsi- 
bilities. It becomes the mutual obligation 
of our universities to inculcate in these fu- 
ture administrators morals, rectitude, and 
their responsibilities to the public. 

But our universities have a still greater 
purpose. From them must come the expan- 
sion of the human spirit; with its over-wid- 
ening penetration into the unknown; and, 
finally, as Huxley says, “the inculcation of 
veracity of thought.” 

But again I return to the fundamental 
of all—that is freedom itself. The discov- 
erles of natural law can flourish only in an 
atmosphere of free minds and free spirits. 
And inventions and production flourish only 
in a climate of reward for effort. 

And, finally, as a tribute to the influence 
of German universities, I may mention that 
my own university bears on its seal the words 
“Die Luft der Freiheit Weht.“ 

It has been indeed the universities of the 
world which have molded and defended the 
freedoms of mankind. That has been your 
greatest mission over 400 years and it is our 
greatest mutual mission today. 

Again, may I express my appreciation for 
the honor of this occasion, 


RESISTANCE TO COMMUNISM 


(Speech of Hon, Herbert Hoover before the 
Senate of the City of Berlin, November 26, 
1954) 


Mr. Mayor, I am grateful for your kind 
statement. I have been greatly honored to be 
a guest of a great people. It is only 8 years 
since I last visited Berlin, and today I have 
witnessed the great transformation of this 
city, both physically and in spirit, from that 
which I saw the last time. Outstanding in 
my eyes is that you have devoted your en- 
ergies to the rebuilding of homes for the 
people rather than the repair of ancient 
monuments, And I have witnessed the ten- 
der care with which you attend the children 
and the refugees who seek sanctuary from 
the oppression which haunts you next door. 

It is a great work, of which you may well 
be proud. 

This city of Berlin is on the front line of 
the cold war. You are combat soldiers in 
that war. Should it, which God forbid, ever 
become a hot war, you would be the first to 
face the enemy. Thus you more than others 
have the right to feel a sense of relief that 
the tensions of imminent war have sensibly 
decreased during these recent months. We 
can only speculate upon the outcome of this 
change in Moscow's protestations. 

Whatever the outcome we must remember 
that the Communists still confront us with 
three problems. 

The first is their declared basis of immoral 
relations between nations. That must cause 
us to hesitate to accept their assurances of 
good will toward men without more par- 
ticulars. St. James said: “Even so faith, if 
it hath not works, is dead.” 

The second of our problems is that ever 
since the war the Communists have held to 
increasing armament. And that even in the 
period when other nations had demobilized. 
That does not seem to spell simple defense 
measures. We have been compelled to re- 
sume arming to the teeth in order to deter 
any possible aggression from them. 

The third is their militant promotion of 
the Communist faith. They incessantly seek 
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by propaganda, infiltration, and conspiracy 
within all the free nations to destroy the very 
foundations of civilization. 

For 6,000 years, since recorded time, every 
civilized race has believed in a Supreme 
Being. They have realized that the laws 
which control the orderly movement of the 
stars were not economic materialism. For 
the first time in this long corridor of hu- 
man history, a group of men with the re- 
sources of a powerful nation and all the mod- 
ern techniques of communication are seek- 
ing to inflict Red atheism on the whole 
world. 

Let there be no mistake about it. Lenin 
repeated over and over again that “religion 
is the opiate of a people.” And his malign 
announcements have been ratified before his 
tomb every year with fanatic zeal. And their 
agents at work every day in every free coun- 
try provide ample confirmation of this 
wickedness. Their crusade would destroy 
men’s belief in God. It would destroy the 
moral foundations of mankind, It rots the 
souls of men. 

And the dreadful degenerations of 30 years 
of war, have fertilized the soil of even free 
nations for the growth of these malign ideas. 

Those dangers cannot be met by suppress- 
ing our own freedoms. Our Governments 
can take care of definite conspiracies to over- 
throw them by violence. But the organized 
infiltration of Communist ideas into dis- 
turbed and weak minds can be met only by 
moral and spiritual resistance. 

The first bastion of that resistance is re- 
ligious faith, whether it be Mohammedan, 
Jewish, or Christian. 

Nothing is more true than George Wash- 
ington's statement “National morality can- 
not exist in the absence of religious princi- 
ple.“ And that strong bulwark of resist- 
ance to communism requires incessant 
strengthening of the moral foundations of 
all our people. 

The Sermon on the Mount established the 
transcendent concept of compassion and 
good will among men. 

There was profound confirmation of the 
validity of religious faith when compassion 
defeated the scourges of famine and pesti- 
lence which were inevitable after these two 
great world wars, even to the extent of fur- 
nishing help and relief to the Communists 
themselves. 

A further stronghold of resistance is the 
unquenchable aspiration of the human 
heart for personal freedom and respect for 
the dignity of the individual man. The free 
nations hold that the right to this dignity 
and personal freedom comes from the Cre- 
ator and not from governments—especially 
Communist governments. 

But freedom does not come like manna 
from heaven; it must be cultivated from 
rock soil with infinite patience and great 
human toil. To assure the resistance of na- 
tions to communism, our governments must 
find solution of many social ills which pre- 
pare the soil for its evil growth. 

I have faith that the yearning for freedom 
is not dead even behind the Iron Curtain, 
for their peoples have tasted the invigorating 
waters of free men in long centuries gone by. 

I do not need to discuss the values of free- 
dom with the people of Berlin. You live 
cheek by jowl on the boundary over which 
you daily witness the naked poverty, the 
inhuman toil, the terror, the repressions of 
mind and spirit which the Communists in- 
fiict upon your own compatriots. 


INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY 


One of the greatest resistances to com- 
munism has been the increase in productiv- 
ity in the Western World. And among the 
many discouraging events in the world, it 
is a heartening encouragement. 

Since the war there have been revolution- 
ary strides in scientific discovery and inven- 
tion. 

These improvements have almost wholly 
come from the countries where men’s minds 
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and spirits are free. It is only in those 
countries that men have the incentives to 
strive and where they might receive rewards 
for their efforts. 

To these astonishing scientific discoveries 
and inventions Germany has contributed 
a full and perhaps even a greater share. 

We of the free world have developed new 
materials in artificial fibers and plastics. 

We have invented thousands of new labor- 
saving devices and better tools which re- 
lieve sweat from the backs of mankind. 

We have by new designs immensely in- 
creased the power of our older aviation en- 
gines. We have invented the turbo jet and 
turbo engines. We have made huge ad- 
vances in electronics. All of them have cre- 
ated an enormous expansion of transporta- 
tion by air. 

We have so improved the automobile as 
to bring it more nearly within reach of every 
family in the Western nations. 

In agriculture, we have improved the 
quality of animals and plant life. We have 
improved the farmers’ tools and his ferti- 
lizers. 

We have enormously improved our fuel- 
produced electric power and its distribution. 
And now comes the possibility of the great- 
est source of power yet discovered by man. 
That is the fission of the atom. 

In its benevolent aspects we are already 
building atomic powerplants, we are im- 
proving the health of men with its byprod- 
ucts. And President Eisenhower has pro- 
posed the sharing of these benevolent uses 
by all nations, even including the Com- 
munists. 

The discoveries in new drugs and anti- 
biotics have brought relief from a multi- 
tude of diseases. They have lengthened the 
span of life and reduced pressures on our 
doctors and hospitals. 

The sum of all this, and many other im- 
provements, amounts to industrial revolu- 
tion in only one decade of time. 

Without this increase in productivity my 
country would have been unable to carry 
the burden of aid to other countries. And 
in Germany these improvements in pro- 
ductivity and the invigoration of private 
initiative under economic freedom have en- 
abled you to carry the almost overwhelming 
burdens of the refugees and ruined industry. 

Nor have you neglected the solution of 
stupendous social problems and the building 
of moral and spiritual bulwarks of resist- 
ance to Communist corruption, 

With all this promise of increasing pro- 
ductivity, if the world could have peace, we 
would find a new Golden Age, 

But meanwhile you, the leaders of Ber- 
lin, have a great responsibility toward the 
free world. And may I add the nations of 
Western Europe have a great responsibility 
toward you. You face an enemy who lives 
just across the street. You have seen your 
duty and have performed it well. Thanks to 
the spirit and courage of men under the 
leadership of two great mayors, you can, 
like the men of ancient Athens, hold your 
heads high and say: “I am a Berliner.” 


SENATOR MORSE, OF OREGON 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, to my 
regret, I was unable to be on the floor 
of the Senate when the junior Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. NEUBERGER] an- 
nounced that his colleague [Mr. Morse] 
had registered in Oregon as a Democrat, 
and is now officially a member of the 
Democratic Party. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to 
express my deep satisfaction at the de- 
cision of Senator Morse to join the 
Democratic Party, and to welcome him 
heartily to the councils of my party. 
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I have had the opportunity of working 
very closely with the senior Senator from 
Oregon in many causes ever since I en- 
tered the Senate 6 years ago, even 
though for a long time we sat on oppo- 
site sides of the aisle. During that long 
period I learned to hold him in great 
admiration and respect. He undoubted- 
ly is one of the greatest authorities on 
constitutional law, not only in the Sen- 
ate, but in the entire country. He is a 
man of high courage and of sincere con- 
victions, for which he is always ready to 
do battle, even though he knows that the 
causes he sponsors may be politically 
unpopular. I know of no man who has 
shown greater devotion to our country 
or who has fought more tenaciously and 
more vigorously for the peace and secu- 
rity of our Nation and, indeed, of the 
free world. I look on Wayne MORSE as 
one of the most distinguished and use- 
ful Members of the Senate. I say this, 
not because of my long and close friend- 
ship with him and my personal affection 
and admiration for him. I say it with 
confidence because during the years I 
have had the privilege of standing side 
by side with him on many issues, I have 
learned to know his heart and his mind. 
He is a great American, and I am proud 
to be his associate in the Democratic 
Party and in the Senate of the United 
States. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there is no further morning business, 
morning business is closed. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR COM- 
MITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 20, 
Calendar No. 29, authorizing the em- 
ployment of additional personnel by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice; and appropriating funds therefor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be stated, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 20) authorizing the employment 
of additional personnel by the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, and 
appropriating funds therefor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Daniel Hil 

Allott Dirksen Holland 
Barkley Douglas Ives 

Barrett uff Jackson 
Beall Dworshak Jenner 
Bennett Eastland Johnson, Tex. 
Bible Ellender Johnston, S. C. 
Bricker Ervin Kefauver 
Bridges Frear Kilgore 

Bush Fulbright Knowland 
Butler George Kuchel 

Byrd Goldwater Langer 

Case, N. J. Gore Lehman 
Case, S. Dak, Green Magnuson 
Chavez Hayden Malone 
Clements Hennings Mansfield 
Curtis Hickenlooper Martin, Iowa 
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Martin, Pa. Neuberger Scott 
McClellan O'Mahoney Stennis 
McNamara Pastore Thurmond 
Millikin Payne Thye 
Monroney Purtell Watkins 
Morse Robertson Wiliams 
Mundt Russell Young 
Murray Saltonstall 
Neely Schoeppel 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerri, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmatTHERs], the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. SPARKMAN], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lonc] are absent by leave of 
the Senate to attend the atomic energy 
tests in Nevada. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of illness. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BEN- 
DER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CARLSON], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. HRUsk A], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER], 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. WEL- 
KER] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH] and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WiLEy] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 20) authorizing the employ- 
ment of additional personnel by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice and appropriating funds therefor, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
with an amendment, and subsequently 
reported from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration with an additional 
amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service was to strike 
out all after the word “Resolved” and in- 
sert: 

That the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete study 
and investigation with respect to the admin- 
istration of the Government employees 
security program, and to report to the Sen- 
ate not later than January 31, 1956, the re- 
sults of its study and investigation together 
with such recommendations as it may deem 
advisable. 

Sec, 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized until Jan- 
uary 31, 1956, to employ upon a temporary 
basis such technical, clerical, and other 
assistants as it deems advisable. The ex- 


penses of the committee under this resolu- 
tion, which shall not exceed $125,000, shall be 
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paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the committee. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will state the amendment of 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 17, in the proposed amendment of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, after the word “authorized”, it 
is proposed to strike out the word “un- 
til’, so as to make the resolution read: 

That the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and directed 
to make a full and complete study and inves- 
tigation with respect to the administration 
of the Government employees security pro- 
gram, and to report to the Senate not later 
than January 31, 1956, the results of its 
study and investigation together with such 
recommendations as it may deem advisable, 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955, through January 31, 1956, to 
employ upon a temporary basis such tech- 
nical, clerical, and other assistants as it 
deems advisable. The expenses of the com- 
mittee under this resolution, which shall not 
exceed $125,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration to the amendment of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the.Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, is the 
Senate now considering Calendar No. 29, 
Senate Resolution No. 20? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 5 

Mr. ER. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of the 
resolution, and also to be advised 
whether the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service has jurisdiction of the 
subject which is intended to be investi- 
gated. . 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I certainly believe the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice has jurisdiction over the subject. It 
pertains to Civil Service employees. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is the resolution for 
the purpose of investigating security 
cases? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
It affects civil service employees. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What will the com- 
mittee investigate with respect to civil 
service employees? Under the reorgan- 
ization act, as I understand, the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
has jurisdiction over the Federal civil 
service generally. To me, that indicates 
jurisdiction over salaries and matters of 
that kind, including anything relating 
to the civil service. The investigation, as 
I understand, will relate to security risks 
in the State Department and other de- 
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partments of the Government. Am I 
correct in that assumption? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
The Senator from Louisiana is cor- 
rect in part. At the same time, it will 
deal with civil service workers and their 
rights under the civil service laws of the 
United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In what respect? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
For instance, when a man is employed he 
has certain rights under the civil service 
laws. 

Mr. ELLENDER. All the charges 
which have been made against any Fed- 
eral employees who have been dis- 
charged, as I understand, have been 
based on matters pertaining to security 
and whether such employees were 
qualified from that standpoint. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We think the investigation will bring 
out the fact that many employees have 
been discharged because of things which 
are affected by the civil service laws. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To what would the 
investigation relate, in particular? Can 
the Senator give us information on that 
point? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It may relate to whether an employee 
was discharged because of being late for 
work. It might also deal with an em- 
ployee who probably drank too much at 
home, a fact which did not perhaps af- 
fect his work, but was entered on his 
record, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Have any cases in- 
vozving such questions come to the 
Senator's attention? 

As I understand, what gives rise to 
this proposed investigation is certain 
action taken by the executive depart- 
ment in discharging a number of Gov- 
ernment employees because of subversive 
activities. Is that what prompted the 
Senator to submit this resolution? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should like the Senator from Louisiana 
and all other Senators to understand 
that I and the committee as a whole 
do not wish the Government to employ 
anyone who is connected in any way with 
communism. What the committee does 
object to, under our civil-service system 
of employment, is the discharge of em- 
ployees on unsubstantiated charges, leav- 
ing their characters and names be- 
smirched. We do not wish to have their 
characters besmirched in any way be- 
cause of unfounded charges. We think 
that Executive Order 10450, as presently 
drawn, is so broad that it acts as a drag- 
net covering all employees. We do not 
believe that it treats the individual fairly 
merely to say, without adequate proof, 
that an employee is a security risk or is a 
Communist. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it the commit- 
tee’s view that the executive department 
went too far in discharging workers for 
alleged security reasons, when, in fact, 
they were discharged for reasons other 
than security reasons? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We think that probably the investigation 
will bring out the facts. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
know about that? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Many such cases have been brought to 
our attention. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it because of 
those cases that the committee sub- 
mitted this resolution to the Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator from Louisiana is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Oo it is not based 
entirely on a security question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No. We wish to ascertain what laws 
should be enacted to remedy the existing 
situation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, 
the committee originally requested a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That was the overall request. It was 
suggested by some of the members that 
the subjects be separated and that 
#193000 be requested for this investiga- 

on, 

Mr. ELLENDER. What does the Sen- 
ator mean by separating the subjects? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Because the original request included 
holding hearings and investigating the 
question of what rate of postage should 
be charged on letters sent throughout 
the United States, whether it should be 
3 cents or 4 cents and whether the 
second-class mail rate should be in- 
creased, That was all within one reso- 
lution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Was any effort 
made to separate the two investigations? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That has been accomplished by an 
amendment to the resolution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So that the request, 
as I understand, has been reduced by 
half? 
gar JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 

es. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And the Senator is 
now asking for $125,000 to investigate 
certain discharges which have been 
made recently by the executive depart- 
ment under the so-called Government 
security program; is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. We have been asked to 
investigate such matters, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that this 
resolution has been submitted by unani- 
mous action of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
eh Senator from North Dakota is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not also true that 
one of the complaints is that an em- 
ployee may be charged with certain 
things and be given no opportunity for 
a hearing? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is the report which has come to the 
committee. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not also true that 
in a great many instances the claim is 
made that civil-service employees have 
been discharged without any opportu- 
nity to face their accusers, in violation of 
the Constitution of the United States? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Many such reports have come to the 
committee. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not the belief of 
the committee, from a preliminary in- 
vestigation, that when an employee loses 
his job he is at least entitled to know 
what the charges are, and is entitled to 
face his accusers and listen to the testi- 
mony against him? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We think that is entirely correct, and 
we believe our committee is the one to 
see that the employee is given that right. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina further 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 

ield. 

7 Mr. ELLENDER. Has the committee 
any evidence that that has not been 
done? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Scuth Carolina. 
_ Many persons have come before the com- 
mittee complaining that they have not 
had a chance to ascertain why they were 
discharged from the service. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The resolution pro- 
vides for a period of approximately a 
year within which the committee may 
make its report. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
A little less than a year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator 
assure the Senate that the money now 
being requested, if granted, will be sufi- 
cient to conduct the investigation and 
enable the committee to report back to 
the Senate, so that the matter can be 
closed within a year? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The committee and the staff made a 
study and came to the unanimous con- 
clusion that it would be necessary to 
have the amount of money requested, 


and we think that amount will be 
sufficient. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator 


give us assurance that, with the money 
requested, the investigation can be made 
and a report submitted to the Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
can only promise the Senator from 
Louisiana that I shall do my best, and I 
am satisfied that the committee will do 
likewise. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator knows 
that, like the old soldier, an investigating 
committee never dies. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The committee of which I was chairman 
for 4 years never requested any exten- 
sions. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I hope that course 
will be followed in this instance. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LANGER. As a matter of fact, 
the committee returned an unexpended 
balance to the Treasury. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution, 
as amended. 

i The resolution (S. Res. 20) was agreed 
0. 
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CONTINUING AUTHORITY OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUB- 
LIC WELFARE TO INVESTIGATE 
WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the im- 
mediate consideration of Calendar No. 
30, Senate Resolution 40. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 40) continuing the authority of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare to investigate employee welfare and 
pension plans and funds subject to col- 
lective bargaining. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion which had been reported from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the word “Resolved” and insert: 

That in holding hearings, reporting such 
hearings, and making investigations as au- 
thorized by section 134 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 and in accordance 
with its Jurisdictions under rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, or any sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955, through January 31, 1956, (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis such technical, clerical, and other as- 
sistants and consultants as it deems advis- 
able; and (3) with the consent of the head 
of the department or agency concerned, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$190,000 (inclusive of all sums heretofore 
authorized but unexpended pursuant to Sen- 
ate Resolution 225, 83d Congress, agreed to 
April 28, 1954, as amended), shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 


vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the resolu- 
tion? I should like to ask a few ques- 
tions with respect to it. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] is 
out of the Chamber at the present time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Calendar No. 30, Senate Reso- 
lution 40, be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 31, Senate Reso- 
lution 41, authorizing additional expen- 
ditures and the employment of further 
temporary assistants by the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky is advised that 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], who reported the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute to Senate Res- 
olution 40, is present. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Then I withdraw 
my unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will 
the Senator from Louisiana address his 
inquiry to the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land? 

Mr. ELLENDER. What I wish to as- 
certain is the length of time the sub- 
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committee has been investigating the 
subject matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair wishes to observe that the Senator 
from Alabama is now in the Chamber. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the sub- 
committee was created at the last session 
of Congress and began to function last 
June. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much was re- 
quested of the Senate? 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator refer to 
the original request? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I refer to the origi- 
nal request. 

Mr. HILL. One hundred and teeny 
five thousand dollars was requested orig- 
inally. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are we to under- 
stand that the committee has been at 
work since last June? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, since last June. Iam 
now a member of the subcommittee; I 
was not a member of the subcommittee 
during the last session. But the sub- 
committee has been very hard at work. 
If the Senator could realize the amount 
of work which has been done, I think he 
would feel that the investigation by the 
committee was more than justified. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I presume much 
work has been done, but what I wish to 
ascertain from the Senator is this: I no- 
tice that the amount requested is 
$150,000 plus a $40,000 carryover from 
the last session of Congress. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And also that it is 
intended to employ five persons as 
lawyers and investigators at the rate of 
$11,646 a year. That is correct, is it 
not? 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator state his 
question again, please? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I notice from the 
report which was submitted in connec- 
tion with the resolution that five persons 
will be employed as lawyers and investi- 
gators at the rate of $11,646 apiece. 
That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. HILL. Some of the employees, 
such as the actuarial and insurance con- 
sultants, are not employed on a full- 
time basis. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why, then, is the 
full amount carried as gross salaries? It 
is apparent from the report that it is ex- 
pected that these employees will be en- 
gaged for the whole year. 

Mr. HILL. It is necessary to make an 
allowance in the event they are used for 
the full period. The committee expects 
to make a study of union welfare funds, 
and it is necessary to employ actuarial 
specialists and insurance consultants, as 
well as lawyers and investigators. It is 
necessary to be prepared in order to od 
forward with the work. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I observe from the 
report that the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama is asking for $150,000, 
which is $25,000 more than the commit- 
tee received last year; and to that 
amount another $40,000 has been added. 
How will the additional $40,000 be used?,, 

Mr. HILL. Last year the work of the 
committee did not begin until June. The 
amount now sought is intended to carry 
the committee through the present ses- 
sion of Congress. The likelihood now is 
that it may take the whole 12-month 
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period, the whole period of the present 
session, to complete the work. 

Mr. ELLENDER. On page 2 of the 
report, the committee has indicated how 
$150,000 of the amount asked for will be 
spent. As I have just indicated, five 
persons will be employed. A chief coun- 
sel and staff director, an assistant chief 
counsel, a chief investigator, an actuarial 
specialist, and an insurance consultant, 
each at $11,646. 

In addition, there will be administra- 
tive and clerical help, all of which, if 
added together, will necessitate an ag- 
gregate amount of $150,000. 

How will the $40,000, which the Sen- 
ator from Alabama is asking in addition 
to the $150,000, be spent? 

Mr. HILL. The distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois Mr. DoucLas], who 
is chairman of the subcommittee, is on 
the floor. I shall ask him if he will 
answer the Senator’s question. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois, as chairman of the 
subcommittee, is more intimately asso- 
ciated with the work than is the Senator 
from Alabama, and has a more detailed 
knowledge of the activities of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The committee con- 
templates expenditures at approximately 
the same monthly rate as occurred dur- 
ing the start of the committee’s work 
in the 83d Congress. The committee 
spent $100,000 in 8 months, or at the rate 
of $12,500 a month. 

There was a demand from all quarters, 
including the present minority, the form- 
er majority, that the work of the com- 
mittee should be continued. So what we 
are proposing is simply that we be per- 
mitted to continue to spend at the same 
rate for 12 months as was expended dur- 
ing the preceding 8 months; namely, 
$12,500 a month for 12 months, or a total 
of $150,000. 

The $40,000, to which the Senator from 
Louisiana has referred, is the unexpend- 
ed balance appropriated for the com- 
mittee in the previous Congress, but 
which was not actually spent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The question I 
asked was, How will the $40,000 be spent? 
The Senator from Illinois has indicated 
that he expects to spend during this 
year at the same rate as was spent last 
year. It strikes me that $150,000 should 
be sufficient with which to do the job; 


instead, the Senator is asking for 
$190,000. Will the Senator not agree to 
$150,000? 


Mr. President, if it is in order to do 
so, I move that on line 17 the amount 
“$190,000” be reduced to “$150,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Louisiana. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 17, it is proposed to strike out 
“$190,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$150,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana to the committee amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, I may say to 
my good friend from Louisiana that if he 
will consult the committee’s budget, he 
will observe that salaries will absorb 
$130,000, leaving only $20,000 for travel- 
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ing expenses, hearings, witness fees, and 
so forth. 

Mr. ELLENDER. One hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars happens to be the 
amount asked for, and those items are 
all covered. I wonder if the Senator from 
Hlinois would not be willing to have the 
amount reduced to $150,000, and let it 
go at that. The committee would be get- 
ting $25,000 more than it received last 
year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; but not at a 
greater monthly rate. I think the com- 
mittee ought to have some leeway it had 
last year so as to provide for extraordi- 
nary emergencies which may develop. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator can 
make another request of the Senate if 
he finds that he needs additional funds. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have a good deal of 
Scotch blood in my veins. I can assure 
the Senator that the committee will not 
expend money unnecessarily. I hope 
that we may be able to turn back to the 
Senate a large portion of the total sum 
requested. It is intended to turn back 
any unexpended balance, and we hope 
the unexpended balance will be large. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The chairmen of 
the other subcommittees, in discussing 
their resolutions, have also expressed the 
same hope, namely, that they would not 
spend all their funds, but that they would 
have a large amount left over. But the 
point is that the actual breakdown of 
the committee’s own budget shows a 
need for $150,000. Why not let the 
amount stand at $150,000? Why add 
$40,000 to the estimated expenditure 
needs? Why not save this $40,000? Itis 
a small amount, but it is worth saving. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. It is my understanding 
that last year the committee was so 
economical that it saved $40,000. Cer- 
tainly the Senate knows that there is 
not a Member who has strived more ear- 
nestly for economy than has the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois. He 
has a record for trying to effect econo- 
mies on the floor. 

Although I speak from the opposite 
side of the aisle from the Senator from 
Illinois, I believe we can rely on the Sen- 
ator from Illinois not to allow his com- 
mittee to waste any money. The com- 
mittee returned to the Treasury $40,000 
last year. If they do not need the money, 
they will not spend it. Certainly the 
committee should not be limited in its at- 
tempts to secure adequate personnel. If 
they can locate a first class person at a 
little higher rate, they should not have 
to say, “We can pay only $9,000 or 
$8,500.” 

Speaking for myself, I hope the 
amount will not be reduced, and that 
the sum of $190,000 will be granted to 
the subcommittee, which is headed by 
a very worthy Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to thank the 
Senator from North Dakota. I shall try 
to be worthy of his trust in my economi- 
cal tendencies. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
point out to the Senator from North 
Dakota that the committee's budget of 
$150,000, originally asked for, provides 
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for the employment of 5 persons at the 
rate of $11,646. I am not questioning 
that request. All I am asking is that 
the amount be reduced to the figure 
submitted in the committee’s budget, 
namely, $150,000—an appropriation 
which is $25,000 more than the same 
committee received last year. 

Mr. LANGER. I read the budget 
very carefully. The Senator from 
Louisiana also knows, because he has 
been a member of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration for a long 
time, that the budget does not confine 
the employment of personnel to 5 or 6 
persons. He knows that if more per- 
sons are needed, it may be necessary to 
employ 6 or 7, because the work of the 
committee covers the entire United 
States of America. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore — The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution, as amended. 

The resolution 
agreed to. 


[S. Res. 40] was 


AUTHORIZATION FOR ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES AND EMPLOY- 
MENT OF FURTHER TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANTS BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 31, Sen- 
ate Resolution 41. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 41) authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures and the employ- 
ment of further temporary assistants 
by the Committee on Government 
Operations, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Rules and 
Administration with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 1, to strike out all after the 
word Resolved“, and insert: 


That in holding hearings, reporting such 
hearings, and making investigations as au- 
thorized by section 134 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 and in accord- 
ance with its jurisdictions under rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, the 
Committee on Government Operations, or 
any subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
from February 1, 1955, through January 31, 
1956, (1) to make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable; (2) to employ upon a tem- 
porary basis such technical, clerical, and 
other assistants and consultants as it deems 
advisable; and (3) with the consent of the 
head of the department or agency concerned, 
to utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government, 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$190,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate by vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 

During the 83d Congress, when the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy] was chairman of this same sub- 
committee, I asked whether or not there 
was any duplication of the work done 
by the subcommittee, which is now head- 
ed by the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, and the work of the Internal 
Security Subcommittee, which was then 
headed by the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. JENNER]. In answer 
to my question the Senator from Indi- 
ana responded as follows, as appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 99, 
part 1, page 685: 

As I read the Reorganization Act, I think 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
ot which the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
MCCARTHY |] is chairman, has a proper field of 
investigation without going into the fleld of 
communism or subversive activities in the 
Government. That is the view which our 
subcommittee intends to take of the sit- 
uation. 


I should like to ask the Senator if he 
agrees with that statement. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I agree with it sub- 
stantially. I might say that if the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, in 
the course of investigating in the field 
of efficiency and economy in Govern- 
ment, should discover that any depart- 
ment had been infiltrated by Commu- 
nists, I think it would be its duty to in- 
vestigate the infiltration and expose it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is the Senator of the 
opinion that that subject should be in- 
vestigated by the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say to the 
Senator from Louisiana, as I have said 
a good many times publicly, that at the 
time the Committee on Government 
Operations was created and its juris- 
diction assigned by the rules of the Sen- 
ate, possibly no one had in mind that 
the committee was being created for the 
purpose of investigating communism as 
such. The Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee has a much broader jurisdiction, 
of course, but I think that under the 
broad terms of the general rules, and 
having in mind the duties with which 
the Committee on Governmental Opera- 
tions is charged, it would be its duty to 
investigate Communists in Government, 
if it developed there were any, during the 
course of an investigation which it was 
undertaking. However, I may say to the 
Senator that, since I happen also to be 
a member of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee, I have in mind having con- 
ferences relative to the work of the re- 
spective committees. I have already had 
one conference along that line, and con- 
ferences will be held continually, with 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. EASTLAND], who is chairman 
of the Internal Security Subcommittee. 
We shall undertake to see to it that there 
will be no duplication of work. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Because of the fact 
that the distinguished Senator serves on 
both the Internal Security Subcommittee 
and the Committee on Government 
Operations, he will be in a position to 
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detect and avoid any duplication be- 
tween the two Senate committees. 

I express the hope that the chairman 
of the Internal Security Subcommittee, 
as well as the distinguished Senator to 
whom I am now speaking, will try to 
take the matter up with the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee of the House 
of Representatives with the view in mind 
of avoiding duplication of the work of 
that committee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The chairman of 
the Internal Security Subcommittee, the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. EASTLAND], Representative WALTER, 
chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, and the chairman 
of the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Government Oper- 
ations Committee, have already had a 
conference with such objective in mind. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has there been 
agreement among the chairmen of the 
three committees that duplication should 
be avoided? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There has been 
liaison established between all three 
committees, to the end that we shall 
undertake to avoid duplication. How- 
ever, as I am sure the Senator from 
Louisiana knows, when an investigation 
starts, and it is anticipated that it will 
proceed in a certain direction, sometimes 
facts develop in the course of the inves- 
tigation which make it necessary for the 
investigation to go a little beyond what 
was originally anticipated would be its 
scope. However, I again assure the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana that 
the chairmen of the three respective 
committees have already had a confer- 
ence with the idea and the view of mak- 
ing certain that there will be as little 
duplication as possible. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, ac- 
cording to the report filed with the reso- 
lution, last year the committee spent 
$213,812.90. The Senator is now asking 
for $190,000. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think the com- 
mittee actually spent a little more than 
what the Senator has read, because cer- 
tain amounts were used for personnel of 
the committee who were needed for its 
work. However, it is our purpose to 
perform the duties of the subcommittee 
as economically as possible. I regard 
the budget as a tight one, and the re- 
sponsibility of the subcommittee to keep 
within it. It could very well develop 
that in the course of the labors of the 
subcommittee, it might have to come 
before the Senate and ask for more 
funds, but it is not my intention at this 
time to do so. The purpose is to do the 
best job the subcommittee can with the 
money for which it is asking. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Since there has been 
a meeting of the chairmen of the three 
committees, I was hopeful that the sub- 
committee might be able to accomplish 
its purposes with an amount less than 
$190,000. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would depend on 
what kind of job the Senate desired 
done. Forgetting for the moment all 
about Communist infiltration, there is 
an unlimited field of work which should 
be covered and there are unlimited 
duties the subcommittee should perform, 
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I have stated before, and I say again, 
that I could very well use another 4 or 
5 members as investigators on the com- 
mittee staff. There is a great deal of 
work such additional personnel could do. 
However, after all, there is no point in 
this subcommittee’s going forth and de- 
veloping raw material, so to speak, if 
the members of the committee do not 
have time to refine the raw material into 
a committee investigation and report. 
However, I think the committee will do 
its work, and that the members of the 
staff will be able to do the work assigned 
to the committee, within the limits of 
the amount requested. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Arkansas has about the same number of 
investigators at his disposal as his pre- 
decessor had last year, does he not? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think there were 
probably 24 or 25 staff members at one 
time last year. I have in mind operating 
with 16, although the budget calls for 
18. I intend to start with a staff of 16. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What was the num- 
ber on the staff last year? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not wish to 
exaggerate, but I think at one time the 
staff consisted of as many as 24 mem- 
bai Of course, I am including clerical 

elp, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand; and 
when the Senator from Arkansas men- 
tions the staff of the present committee, 
he, of course, includes clerical help? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do include cleri- 
cal help. That is the number on the 
staff we intend to start with, I hope 
that number will be adequate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, as amended. 

The resolution 
agreed to, 


(S. Res, 41) was 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF THE REPORT ENTITLED “THE 
KOREAN WAR AND RELATED 
MATTERS” 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
immediate consideration of Calendar 
No. 32, Senate Resolution 56. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 56) to print for the use of 
the Committee on the Judiciary addi- 
tional copies of the report entitled The 
Korean War and Related Matters.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate Resolu- 
tion 56, Calendar No. 32, be temporarily 
laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


The 


With- 


1955 


ELIMINATION OF NEED FOR RE- 
NEWAL OF OATHS OF OFFICE 
UPON CHANGE OF STATUS OF 
SENATE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the im- 
mediate consideration of Calendar No. 
34, Senate bill 913, eliminating the need 
for renewal of oaths of office in the case 
of Senate employees with changed 
status. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
913) to eliminate the need for renewal 
of oaths of office upon change of status 
of employees of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
913) to eliminate the need for renewal of 
oaths of office upon change of status of 
employees of the Senate, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration with an amendment, 
in line 5, after the word “section”, to 
strike out 1756“ and insert “1757”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That no person who, 
upon appointment as an employee of the 
Senate, has subscribed or hereafter sub- 
scribes to the oath of office required by sec- 
tion 1757 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, as amended, shall be required 
to renew such oath so long as the service of 
such person as an employee of the Senate is 
continuous. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REGULATION OF NETS IN ALASKA 
WATERS 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the im- 
mediate consideration of Calendar 35, 
Senate bill 456, relating to the regula- 
tion of nets in Alaska waters. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
456) relating to the regulation of nets 
in Alaska waters. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
relating to the regulation of nets in 
Alaska waters, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce with amendments, 
on page 2, line 3, after the word “set”, 
insert “gill”; and in line 4, after the 
word “stake”, insert “gill”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentence 
of section 3 of the act entitled An act for 
the protection and regulation of the fisheries 
of Alaska,” approved June 26, 1906, as 
amended (48 U. S. C., sec. 238), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: “It shall be 
unlawful to lay or set any seine or net of 
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any kind within 100 yards of any other 
seine, net, or other fishing appliance which 
is being or which has been laid or set in 
any of the waters of Alaska, or to drive or 
to construct any trap or any other fixed 
fishing appliance, except a set gill net, stake 
gill net, or anchored gill net, within 600 yards 
laterally or within 100 yards endwise of 
any other trap or fixed fishing appliance.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF THE REPORT ENTITLED “THE 
KOREAN WAR AND RELATED MAT- 
TERS” 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of Calendar 32, Senate Resolution 
56, to print for the use of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary additional copies of 
the report entitled “The Korean War 
and Related Matters.” 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 56) to print for the use 
of the Committee on the Judiciary addi- 
tional copies of the report entitled “The 
Korean War and Related Matters.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution is before the Senate. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 56) was agreed 
to as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on the Judiciary 28,000 
additional copies of the report entitled The 
Korean War and Related Matters,“ prepared 
by the Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary during the 
83d Congress. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PARTS OF HEARINGS ON IN- 
TERLOCKING SUBVERSION IN 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 9. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will state the concurrent res- 
olution by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 9) to print for 
the use of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary additional copies of certain parts 
of the hearings on interlocking subver- 
sion in Government departments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
concurrent resolution was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary not to exceed 20,000 addi- 
tional copies of parts 21, 22, 24, 25, and 26 
of the hearings entitled “Interlocking Sub- 
version in Government Departments,” held 
before a subcommittee of the above com- 
mittee during the 83d Congress, 
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INCREASE IN SALARIES OF JUS- 
TICES AND JUDGES OF UNITED 
STATES COURTS AND MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 26, S. 462. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 462) 
to increase the salaries of justices and 
judges of the United States courts, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 462) to increase the salaries of jus- 
tices and judges of United States courts, 
Members of Congress, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 


That (a) section 5 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to the Chief Justice of the 
United States and to the Associate Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
is amended by striking out “$25,500” and 
substituting therefor “$35,000”, and by strik- 
ing out “$25,000” and substituting therefor 
“$34,500.” 

(b) Section 44 (d) of title 28, United 
States Code, relating to circuit judges, is 
amended by striking out 617,500“ and sub- 
stituting therefor 825,500.“ 

(c) Section 135 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to district judges, is amended 
by striking out “$15,000” and substituting 
therefor 822,500“, and by striking out 
“$15,500” and substituting therefor “$23,000.” 

(d) Section 173 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Court of 
Claims, is amended by striking out “$17,500” 
and substituting therefor “$25,500.” 

(e) Section 213 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, is amended by 
striking out “$17,590” and substituting 
therefor 825,500.“ 

(f) Section 252 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Customs 
Court, is amended by striking out 815,000“ 
and substituting therefor “$22,500.” 

(g) The first paragraph of section 4 of ` 
the act approved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 322; 
48 U. S. C., sec. 101), as amended, relating 
to the District Court for the District of 
Alaska, is amended by striking out 815,000“ 
and substituting therefor “$22,500.” 

(h) Section 7443 (c) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, relating to judges of the 
Tax Court of the United States, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) Salary: Each judge shall receive sal- 
ary at the rate of $22,500 per annum, to he 
paid in monthly installments.” 

(i) (1) Article 67 of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, relating to Judges of the 
Court of Military Appeals, is amended by 
striking out “$17,500" and substituting 
therefor “$25,500.” 

(2) Such article is further amended by 
adding at the end of subdivision (a) (1) 
thereof the following: “Each judge shall, 
upon his certificate, be paid by the Secretary 
of Defense all necessary traveling expenses, 
and also his reasonable maintenance ex- 
penses actually incurred, not exceeding $15 
per day, while attending court or transact- 
ing official business at a place other than 
his official station. The official station of 
such judges for such purpose shall be the 
District of Columbia.” 
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Sec. 2. (a) Section 601 (a) of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The compensation of Senators, Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, Delegates from the 
Territories, and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico shall be at the rate of 
$22,500 per annum each; and the compen- 
sation of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be at the rate of $35,000 per 
annum.” 

(b) Section 601 (b) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended (rela- 
tive to expense allowances of Members of 
Congress), is hereby repealed. 

(c) Section 104 of title 3 of the United 
States Code (relating to the compensation 
of the Vice President) is amended by strik- 
ing out “$30,000” and substituting therefor 
“$35,000.” 

Sec. 3. In addition to any amounts here- 
tofore authorized by law for travel, each 
Senator, Representative, Delegate, and the 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico, 
shall be allowed, under regulations prescribed 
by the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration of the Senate and the Committee 
on House Administration of the House of 
Representatives, respectively, out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate or House of Rep- 
resentatives, as the case may be, the ex- 
penses incurred in making not to exceed five 
round trips per year, beginning at noon of 
January 3 of a calendar year and ending 
at noon on January 3 of the succeeding cal- 
endar year, between Washington, D. C., and 
the State, congressional district, Territory, or 
possession which he represents in Congress. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this act shall take 
effect on the Ist day of the month following 
the date of enactment of this act. 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the order for the quorum call 
be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
O’Manoney in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
this question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut will state it. 

Mr. BUSH. What is the request now 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is for the yeas and nays on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. Granting the unanimous 
consent on that question will not block 
amendments to the bill will it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. Is the request for the 
yeas and nays sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. At a later time I 
shall renew the request for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. President, legislation to increase 
judicial and congressional salaries has 
been the subject of extensive hearings, 
thorough study, and deliberation over a 
period of years. 

In addition to the other studies and 
hearings, I wish to call the attention of 
Senators to the hearings held before the 
Committee on the Judiciary, lasting 2 


(Mr. 
Without ob- 
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full days. ‘Those hearings have been 
printed. Witnesses who might be op- 
posed to the proposed legislation were 
invited to appear and testify at the hear- 
ings. No witnesses appeared in opposi- 
tion to the measure. 

Among the witnesses who testified be- 
fore the Subcommittee on the Judiciary 
were the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]; Mr. Bernard G. Segal, chair- 
man of the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries; Mr. Lloyd 
Wright, president of the American Bar 
Association; a number of judges and 
Members of Congress who had resigned 
from the bench and from Congress be- 
cause of the inadequate salaries; and 
many other witnesses. 

Included in the hearings were editor- 
ials from newspapers all over the United 
States, most of which support the con- 
clusions of the Segal Commission. 

On Wednesday, February 16, the House 
passed H. R. 3828, which is substantially 
the same as the Senate bill, S. 462, as 
regards salaries. There are, however, 
some differences between the two bills. 
In addition to judicial and congressional 
salary raises, which, except for the now 
existing expense allowance, are identical 
in the two versions, the House bill in- 
cludes salary raises for United States 
attorneys, assistant United States attor- 
neys, the Deputy Attorney General, and 
the Solicitor General; and section 4 of 
the House bill raises the ceiling with 
reference to professional and clerical 
staff members. That section further pro- 
vides that the ceiling now in existence 
for legislative employees be amended to 
coincide with the highest grade estab- 
lished by the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

On the other hand, the Senate bill 
contains a provision not included in the 
House bill, in that it provides for five 
round trips a year for each Member of 
Congress between the District of Co- 
lumbia and the State, district, or Terri- 
tory which he represents, to be paid 
according to rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the Senate and 
the Committee on House.Administration 
of the House of Representatives. It is 
contemplated that the allowance for 
these trips shall be based on the actual 
expenses incurred, not on 20 cents a mile, 
which is the basis now used for the one 
trip a year. The provision for 20 cents 
a mile contemplated that on one trip the 
Member would bring his family to Wash- 
ington. 

With regard to the pay of Members 
of the House and Senators, the two bills 
differ in the respect that while the salary 
is the same the House version retains 
the now existing $2,500 expense allow- 
ance. 

Now that I have touched upon the dif- 
ferences between the two bills, I should 
like to point out briefly the history of 
this proposed legislation. Congressional 
and judicial salary raises have been the 
subject of legislation for some time past. 
In the 83d Congress, Ist session, the 
Committee on the Judiciary reported 
favorably to the Senate S. 1663, which 
was designed to increase the salaries of 
judges of the United States courts and 
Members of Congress, as well as United 
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States attorneys and their assistants. 
The bill was introduced by the late Sen- 
ator McCarran, of Nevada. Subsequent 
to the favorable report of that bill, the 
President’s Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries was established 
by Public Law 220, 83d Congress. In 
July 1953 the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] introduced a bill which 
resulted in Public Law 220, 83d Con- 
gress. It was the duty of this Commis- 
sion to hold hearings on the subject 
matter and report their findings to the 
Congress. By Public Law 220 the Com- 
mission was to be made up of outstand- 
ing members of agriculture, labor, and 
the business and professions, so that 
the members of the Commission were 
selected in equal numbers from the prin- 
cipal segments of the American economy. 
The President was to designate the 
Chairman, and of the 18 voting mem- 
bers 6 were to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, 6 by the Chief Justice of the 
United States, and 3 each by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. In addi- 
tion to this voting group, there were 
9 nonvoting advisory members, 6 of 
whom were Members of the 82d or 83d 
Congresses, 3 each to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House, and 3 judges of 
the courts of the United States, to be 
appointed by the Chief Justice. 

Mr. President, this Commission was an 
outstanding, able, diligent, and con- 
scientious body, The Senate Judiciary 
Committee hearings list, at page 48, the 
names, avocations, and connections of 
the various members of the Commission 
who were appointed by the President, the 
Chief Justice, the Speaker, and the Vice 
President, from business and profes- 
sional groups, from labor, and from agri- 
culture. It will be seen that the mem- 
bers came from all parts of the United 
States and represented an excellent 
cross section of aur people and our 
economy. It will also be seen that the 
advisory members appointed by the 
Chief Justice, the Vice President, and the 
Speaker of the House were distinguished 
Members of the Senate and the House, 
and leaders of American business, agri- 
culture, and the professions. 

The members of the Commission as- 
sembled in Washington. This Commis- 
sion had no preconceived ideas regarding 
the question of salary raises, and went 
into the subject matter with an open 
mind. 

The first thing they did, Mr. President, 
was to divide themselves into seven task 
forces, with members of labor, agricul- 
ture, and business of the Commission on 
each task force. Senators have on their 
desks the reports of the task forces of 
the various groups. There was a task 
force on comparative salaries in busi- 
ness. There was another task force on 
the standard of living evaluation. There 
was another task force on comparative 
salaries in the professions and in agri- 
culture. There was another task force 
on comparative salaries in the field of 
labor. There was another task force on 
staff expense, office, and other services 
furnished by the Federal Government. 
There was another task force on salaries 
of the Federal judiciary. 
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These various task forces undertook to 
secure from different segments of the 
American economy information as to 
what persons in comparable positions 
were earning. The reports are fully 
documented. There are many compari- 
sons in the very thorough reports. The 
conclusion of all the task forces was that 
district judges and Members of Congress 
should receive salaries of $27,500 a year. 

The Commission held public hearings 
in Washington. I have here the hear- 
ings before the Commission which were 
held in Washington in the latter part of 
1953 and in the early part of 1954. The 
Commission called before it almost 70 
witnesses, whose testimony is contained 
in the volume I have here. The witnesses 
were leaders in their fields, and the rec- 
ord is very impressive. Nearly all the 
witnesses testified in favor of substantial 
salary increases for Members of the Con- 
gress and the judiciary. I think there 
were only three who testified against 
the proposal. 

Mr. President, the Commission sent 
out some 10,000 letters of inquiry, not 
suggesting what the answers should be, 
but simply asking the opinions and ad- 
vice of people all over the United States, 
including the heads of associations, men 
and women prominent in agriculture, 
business, and labor, and the editors of 
all the daily newspapers. The replies 
are contained in the appendix to the 
hearings of the joint commission. The 
letters received indicate that approxi- 
mately 10 to 1 of the writers were in fa- 
vor of increases for United States judges 
and Members of Congress. Of course, 
they did not all agree as to the amount 
of the increase, but it was upon all these 
data that the Commission made its find- 
ings. 

The Commission recommended salary 
raises for the various categories under 
study, as follows: 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
from $25,500 to $40,000. 

The Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court from $25,000 to $39,500. 

Judges of the United States courts of 
appeal from $17,500 to $30,500. 

Judges of the United States Court of 
Claims from $17,500 to $30,500. 

Judges of the United States Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals from $17,- 
500 to $30,500. 

Judges of the Court of Military Appeals 
from $17,500 to $30,500. 

Judges of the United States district 
courts from $15,000 to $27,500. 

Chief judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
from $15,500 to $28,000. 

Judges of the United States Customs 
Court from $15,000 to $27,500. 

Judges of the Tax Court of the United 
States from $15,000 to $27,500. 

Vice President of the United States 
from $30,000 to $40,000. 

Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives from $30,000 to $40,000. 

Members of Congress from $15,000 to 
$27,500. 

Mr. President, on page 3 of the report 
is a list of the recommendations of the 
Segal Commission, and they are unani- 
mous recommendations. Some mem- 
bers of the Commission were in favor of 
salary raises higher than $27,500. Some 
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few members felt that $25,000 might be 
an adequate figure, but the unanimous 
conclusion of these distinguished per- 
sons appointed by the President, the 
Chief Justice, the Vice President, and 
the Speaker of the House was that dis- 
trict judges and Members of Congress 
should receive salaries of $27,500. 

At this point I think it appropriate to 
pay a very high compliment to Mr. Ber- 
nard Segal, of Philadelphia, Chairman 
of the Commission, and to the other 
members of the President's Commission 
on Judicial and Congressional Salaries. 
The Commission did its work well and 
thoroughly. It conducted full hearings. 
Each member had an opportunity to ex- 
press his own opinion. I think the Com- 
mission has rendered an important pub- 
lic service in trying to ascertain what 
would be adequate and proper salaries 
for the positions of which they were 
making a study. 

Mr. Segal testified fully as to the work 
of his Commission. In hearings before 
the Senate Subcommittee on the Judi- 
ciary, he said he thought the salaries of 
Members of Congress should be $27,500. 
This also was the recommendation of the 
special Commission headed by the form- 
er President of the United States, Mr. 
Herbert Hoover. The Hoover Commission 
recommended passage of legislation sim- 
ilar to that introduced in the last Con- 
gress by the late Senator McCarran, who 
was a former chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Senator McCarran’s 
bill was a little less than the recommen- 
dations of the report of the Segal Com- 
mission. 

Furthermore, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, through its house of delegates, 
has on two occasions recommended en- 
actment of the bill fixing the salaries as 
set forth in the Segal Commission report. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
sent telegrams to all the State bar asso- 
ciations, asking their advice about the 
matter. Most of the replies we received 
are included in the report of the hear- 
ings, beginning at page 295. Some re- 
plies were received after the hearings 
had been printed. 

I believe that the State bar association 
of every State in the Nation has approved 
generally the salary recommendations 
of the Segal Commission, or at least has 
approved a recommendation that the 
judges should have adequate and sub- 
stantially increased compensation. 

It is my opinion that the conclusion of 
the Segal Commission was justified in 
the light of all the hearings. The origi- 
nal bill introduced by the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], carried out the 
recommendations of the Segal Commis- 
sion report. The Senator from West 
Virginia, as chairman of the committee, 
felt that he should present to the com- 
mittee for its consideration the exact 
recommendations of the Segal Commis- 
sion. 

The bill as amended by the committee 
reduces the recommendations of the 
Segal report and the amount in the 
original bill by $5,000 all across the 
board. 

On page 3 of the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will be found the 
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Segal Commission’s recommendations. 
In a parallel column will be found the 
amounts as set forth in S. 462, as amend- 
ed. It will be seen that all the recom- 
mendations are reduced by $5,000. In my 
opinion, the salaries thus proposed rep- 
resent the minimum amounts which 
should be fixed for judicial and congres- 
sional compensation. 

The press of the Nation, as is evidenced 
by editorials included in the hearings of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and by 
editorials published subsequent to the 
hearings, most of which have been print- 
ed and are now on the desks of Senators, 
substantially agree with the conclusions 
of the Segal Commission, 

The Commission pointed out the in- 
creased responsibilities of Members of 
Congress, stating that Members now have 
to spend more time—indeed, full time— 
upon their business as Members of Con- 
gress; that their expenses are greater 
because it is necessary to do more enter- 
taining and to see more of their constitu- 
ents. The Commission also pointed out 
that problems at home are more acute, 
making it necessary for Members of Con- 
gress to return to their homes more fre- 
quently. The Commission further point- 
ed out that it was in the public interest 
to provide salary increases for Members 
of Congress, stating that the Nation 
thereby would he better served. 

It was also pointed out in the report of 
the Segal Commission and in the hear- 
ings of the Committee on the Judiciary 
that many capable Members of the Sen- 
ate and the House and many excellent 
Federal judges have left either Congress 
or the judiciary because of the inade- 
quate salaries now paid. 

The Senate bill, which is now before 
us, recommends in each category re- 
ferred to a reduction of $5,000 from the 
recommendations of the President's 
Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries. The Committee on the 
Judiciary was of the opinion that, under 
all the circumstances, the increase pro- 
posed by the bill was a fair, just, and rea- 
sonable increase, and should be accorded. 

My own feeling is that a $25,000 sal- 
ary would be fully justified; but there 
is naturally some hesitation about the 
amount of increase to be granted, when 
Members are placed in the unfortunate 
position of having to vote upon increas- 
ing their own salaries. The conclusion 
of the committee would seem to be fair, 
in view of the fact that the amounts 
proposed are substantially less than the 
figures recommended by an independent, 
unbiased commission, after extensive 
hearings on the subject. 

So far as salaries are concerned, the 
bill as reported by the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary is closer to S. 540, in- 
troduced by the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], than to other 
companion bills. As a matter of fact, 
the bill offered by the Senator from 
Georgia and the Senator from New 
Hampshire, S. 540, provided for a salary 
of $22,500 for both Federal district judges 
and Members of Congress. 

A review of the history of judicial and 
congressional salaries is contained in 
Senate Report No. 25 on S. 462, which, I 
believe, is on the desk of every Senator, 
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That report is detailed and informative 
as to what has been the past history of 
congressional salaries and the salaries of 
judges. 

It also points out the increased amount 
of taxes, the increased cost of living, and 
the devaluation of the dollar as com- 
pared with 1939. 

At this point I should like to draw 
attention to the effect of the proposed 
increases. Let us take, for example, the 
salary of a circuit judge. On January 1. 
1937, a circuit judge’s salary was not 
taxable either by the Federal Govern- 
ment or a State government. The sal- 
ary was $12,500 net to the judge. The 
1946 act increased the salary to $17,500, 
but this salary was subject to a Federal 
income tax, and the same is true of the 
proposed increase to $25,500. The tax 
on this figure amounts to $6,534, leaving 
a balance of $18,966. The net gain to 
the judge over his 1937 salary of $12,500 
is, therefore, $6,466. The cost of living, 
according to available figures, was in- 
dexed at 103.0 in 1937, and in 1954 the 
index figure had risen to 191.1. If the 
proposed increase is granted by Congress, 
the net to the judge, deducting the tax 
of $6,534 from $25,500, will be $18,966, 
leaving, as stated, a gain of $6,466 over 
his 1937 salary. This amount will be an 
aid in overcoming the increased cost of 
living, but will still leave the judge with 
a net spendable salary representing a 
lower purchasing power than his net 
spendable salary in 1937, for, in terms 
of 1939 dollars, the new salary will be 
only $9,862 net as compared with a 
former net of $12,500. This is due to 
the fact that in 1939, giving the value of 
a dollar to be $1, in 1954 that same dollar 
had a purchasing power of only 52 cents. 
For district judges a similar computa- 
tion, in terms of 1939 dollars, would 
leave a new net spendable salary of 
$8,895 as compared with the 1937 spend- 
able salary of $10,000. These same fig- 
ures and computations run comparably 
through all of the proposed raises. 

The figures will be found on page 6 of 
the report, and show what the increases 
will amount to in the case of the various 
judges who are provided for in the bill, 
in terms of the present value of the 
dollar. 

In the case of Senators, Representa- 
tives, and Delegates, in 1939 the basic 
compensation was $10,000, with no addi- 
tional expense allowance. The Federal 
income tax on that amount was $372, 
leaving a net salary of $9,628. By the 
act of August 2, 1946, the basic compen- 
sation was increased to $12,500, and by 
the enactment of June 13, 1945, Members 
of Congress received an expense allow- 
ance in the amount of $2,500, which was 
taxable. The act of August 2, 1946, 
made the expense allowance tax-free, 
but the act of October 20, 1951, again 
made the allowance taxable, and that is 
now the law. Therefore, the present 
compensation of $15,000, including the 
expense allowance, is subject to a Fed- 
eral income tax. It is estimated that 
the tax for 1954 will be $2,148, leaving 
a net salary of $12,852. This, of course, 
does not include State taxes. There- 
fore, the present compensation of 
$15,000, with the additional tax deduc- 
tion of $3,000 allowed for living expenses, 
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will produce in 1954 a net salary of only 
$3,224 more than the net salary in 1939 
of $9,628. Increasing the compensation 
to $22,500, as is recommended, will pro- 
duce, after deduction of an estimated 
tax of $4,362, a net of $18,138, or a net 
gain of $8,510 over the net salary for 
1939. As with the judges, if we consider 
the increase in the cost of living, it is 
apparent that for each Representative 
and Senator the purchasing power of 
this proposed compensation, after taxes, 
will be slightly less than his purchasing 
power, after taxes, in 1939. Using the 
1939 dollar as worth $1, after taxes the 
Senator or Representative receives 
$9,628 as a spendable salary. In con- 
trast, the 1954 dollar was worth 52 cents, 
so that, after taxes, and taking into ac- 
count the cost-of-living index, the 
spendable salary of a Senator or Repre- 
sentative would be $9,432 on his proposed 
salary of $22,500. 

For anyone who may be interested, 
these facts are set forth on pages 10 and 
11 of the report. There is one mistake 
in the report. It reads that the purchas- 
ing power in 1939 would be “slightly 
higher.” It should read “slightly less.” 
So the salary increases proposed in 
the bill can be fully justified, and a little 
more than justified, on the basis of the 
increased cost of living and increased 
taxes; to say nothing of the fact that 
in 1939, and before that year, Congress 
was in session only a part of the year. 
The duties of Members of Congress were 
not so heavy as they are now. We have 
more responsibilities now. We have to 
spend more time on the job. 

I am not going to burden the Senate 
further with figures in connection with 
the proposed raises, because the hearings 
and reports on this subject during the 
past few years are replete with infor- 
mation on that subject, but I do desire 
to point out, as the figures I have quoted 
indicate, that the net effect of these 
raises will be only to bring the salaries 
up to near a par with salaries existing 
in 1937 and 1939. 

Some persons may think that such 
raises would constitute a windfall, but 
the fact of the matter is that they would 
only give back to Representatives, Sena- 
tors, and judges a spendable salary com- 
parable to what they had in years past. 
While wages and incomes in most cate- 
gories have increased over the years and 
kept some semblance of balance with the 
increased cost of living and increased 
taxes, congressional and judicial salaries 
have not kept pace. I believe the figures 
I have referred to demonstrate that fact 
beyond any doubt. 

As to the cost of this proposed legisla- 
tion, the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Judicial and Congressional 
Salaries states that the cost, in terms of 
the national budget, would amount to 
only one-hundredth of 1 percent. That 
figure of one-hundredth of 1 percent was 
based on salaries of $27,500 for Members 
of Congress and Federal judges. The 
cost would be a great deal less than one- 
hundredth of 1 percent if the provisions 
of the bill now before the Senate were 
used for the computation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ervin in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

Mr. LANGER. I do not wish to inter- 
rupt the Senator from Tennessee, but 
when he has completed his statement I 
should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I shall complete my 
statement in a few moments. 

On the basis of the statement I have 
just made as to the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission, the proposed legis- 
lation would cost less than the figure 
given, for the reason that in all cate- 
gories there has been a reduction in the 
amounts recommended by the Commis- 
sion. The actual cost of these raises to 
the United States, after taxes have been 
deducted, would be as follows: For the 
judiciary, $2,073,824; for congressional 
increases, $2,822,090; or a total amount 
of $4,895,914. 

The Federal judiciary, like the Con- 
gress, is one of the major branches of 
the Government, and in many respects 
its actions more closely affect the daily 
lives of people than do the actions of 
either the executive or legislative branch. 
As Mr. Chief Justice Marshall observed: 

The judicial department comes home in its 
effects to every man’s fireside; it passes on 
his property, his reputation, his life, his all. 


Contact with the people by the Fed- 
eral courts is a daily occurrence, and 
the regard in which the people hold 
courts form the bulwark of our American 
system of government. It is advisable 
and necessary to have on the bench 
judges of the highest caliber, and in 
order to accomplish this purpose they 
must be paid a salary which is fair, just, 
and reasonable under all of the circum- 
stances. For the benefit of the citizens 
who appear before them, they must have 
some feeling of security, and they must 
be free from worries, other than those 
incident to the performance of their ju- 
dicial duties. The hearings disclosed 
that on several occasions judges have. 
resigned, not because they had a dislike 
for their work or position, but because 
of growing families and the failure to 
receive a salary sufficient to provide for 
their wives and children, in case of their 
demise, 

One of those who resigned was a Judge 
Kennedy, who was an outstanding judge 
in New York. Recently I talked with an- 
other Federal judge in New York, who 
had made a fine judicial record, and he 
followed Judge Kennedy’s course. Judge 
Kennedy testified that he left the Fed- 
eral judiciary because he simply could 
not make enough money to provide for 
his family and security in the future. 
He testified that his income as a prac- 
ticing lawyer was such that for the year 
after he resigned from the bench he paid 
$32,000 in income taxes. His tax alone 
amounted to more than twice as much 
as his salary as a United States district 
judge. It can readily be seen that while 
the United States Government should 
not necessarily pay rewards to judges 
on the bench, at the same time a reason- 
able living salary should be provided 
The committee believed, and I agree 
that such a reasonable salary is providec 
in the proposal now before the Senate. 
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A penurious policy which deprives our 
citizens of top-flight judicial personnel is 
shortsighted and dangerous. Responsi- 
ble officers have forewarned us, “pay ad- 
equate salaries for quality or be content 
with less.” Public service, for all its at- 
traction, cannot command the services 
of the best talent if a necessary concomi- 
tant of service is financial insecurity. 

The same arguments apply to the Con- 
gress. There is no business bigger than 
the business of government. Until mod- 
ern times it was customary for the Con- 
gress to meet for only about 3 months in 
each session. That is no longer the case. 
Today adjournments are few and far be- 
tween, and the session is practically con- 
tinuous. It is apparent that the Con- 
gress of the United States, as a coordi- 
nate branch of our Government, is 
equally as important as the executive 
and the judicial branches. Obviously its 
membership is affected by those things 
which affect also the membership of the 
other two branches, such as the cost of 
living and the necessity for meeting their 
reasonable personal and family demands 
without fear or worry, so that the Mem- 
bers of Congress may apply themselves 
to the responsibilities of their office. 
The Senators and Representatives, like 
others in the Government, have families 
to support, and must also maintain 
themselves in reasonably dignified cir- 
cumstances, both at home and in Wash- 
ington, and at the same time be able to 
devote their energies and their time to 
their responsibilities. 

The emoluments of office, so far as 
Members of the Congress are concerned, 
should be such as reasonably to approxi- 
mate the compensation of those in simi- 
lar situations in private life, though ad- 
mittedly the analogy is a weak one be- 
cause the responsibility of the Congress 
far outweighs in nature that of any pri- 
vate concern. The committee has been 
and is of the opinion that the raises in 
this category provide such a reasonable 
return to the Members of Congress. 
Again, let me hark back to the fact that, 
in essence, this proposed legislation 
would only bring Members of the House, 
Senators, and judges close to a parity in 
spendable salary with that which they 
received in 1939. 

A student of the testimony given on 
this subject in the past few years must 
inevitably come to the conclusion that 
the pending proposals are amply justi- 
fied, and while there have been individ- 
uals who oppose such legislation, for one 
reason or another, still there has not 
come to my attention any organized seg- 
ment of our economy which has opposed 
the suggested raises. 

I might also point out that for the past 
year or more newspaper editorial com- 
ment has been overwhelmingly in favor 
of these salary increases. I shall, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, submit a 
number of editorials for the Recorp. 

As a closing remark I should like to 
call attention to the fact that this pro- 
posal has been unanimously supported 
by all segments of the American econ- 
omy, and was specifically endorsed and 
recommended by the President of the 
United States in his state of the Union 
message to the 84th Congress. 
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I have tried to cover this subject gen- 
erally, from all of its facets, in order to 
give the Senate a lucid picture of the ef- 
fect of this bill and the need for it. I 
shall be happy, however, to try to an- 
swer any questions at this time that may 
be in the minds of my colleagues and 
which are as yet unanswered. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield; or does the 
Senator from North Dakota wish me to 
yield the floor? 

Mr. LANGER. No; I simply wish to 
ask some questions. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Then I am very 
glad to yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. LANGER. I do not think the re- 
port shows that when the bill was before 
the committee, I voted against reporting 
it favorably. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sure the rec- 
ords of the Judiciary Committee show 
that to be so. 

Mr. LANGER. But the report does 
not show it, I believe. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct; the 
report does not show it. 

Mr. LANGER. It is my understanding 
that the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. KILGORE], and the ranking Repub- 
lican Member, the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WII ry], both voted in 
favor of reporting the bill favorably. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; that is my 
understanding. In fact, I know that is 
true. Of course, the votes in the Judi- 
ciary Committee are open for public 
inspection. 

Mr. LANGER. As I recall, the vote 
was 11 to 1. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I believe there 
were not more than two votes against 
reporting the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee know of any State which to- 
day is suffering because the Federal 
judges are not excellent ones? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. On the whole, I be- 
lieve the States have excellent Federal 
Judges. I also know that many of the 
Federal judges are making a sacrifice by 
serving in that capacity. I know that 
the Attorney General testified that 
sometimes it was becoming more difficult 
to interest some of our better and more 
outstanding lawyers in accepting ap- 
pointment to the Federal judiciary. But 
I do not know of any State which today 
is suffering because of the caliber of the 
Federal judges. However, I do not think 
that is any reason why they should not 
be paid fair compensation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Let us consider the 
Senator’s own State of Tennessee. My 
recollection is that when the last va- 
cancy occurred in the Federal judiciary 
in Tennessee, there were a great many 
candidates of excellent character. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think that is true. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee know of any choicer plum for 
anyone who is a lawyer and who seeks ap- 
pointment to the Federal service, than 
appointment as a Federal judge, at a life- 
time salary of $15,000? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. In the case of one 
who seeks appointment to the Federal 
service, I think that appointment as a 
Federal judge makes an excellent posi- 
tion. Of course, there are always those 
who are ready and anxious to be judges. 
But even though there is a great deal of 
honor and even though there are many 
other benefits connected with such ap- 
pointment, I still believe that such ap- 
pointments should carry with them rea- 
sonable salaries. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee not believe that a mail car- 
rier or a postal clerk or any other person 
connected with the Federal service re- 
quires just as much to eat and is faced 
with the same necessity to educate his 
children? So if there is to be a salary 
increase, should not the Federal workers 
receive a salary increase that will be pro- 
portionate to the salary increase in the 
case of the judiciary and the Members 
of Congress? In that connection, I refer 
to both the Members of the House of 
Representatives and the Members of the 
Senate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I fully agree with 
the Senator from North Dakota. As a 
matter of fact, in the case of the Mem- 
bers of Congress or the judiciary, gen- 
erally speaking a salary increase or a sal- 
ary adjustment occurs approximately 
every 20 years, whereas in the case of 
other civil servants a salary increase oc- 
curs more frequently. As a matter of 
fact, the Federal employees generally 
have had, I believe, five salary increases 
since Senators and Representatives and 
judges were given a salary increase— 
which occurred last in 1946, as I recall. 

If we consider the 1939 figures, we find 
that the salary increases for Federal em- 
ployees generally have been proportion- 
ately greater than the salary increase for 
judges and Members of Congress. 

However, I am not arguing that the 
Federal employees generally are not also 
entitled to a salary increase or to ade- 
quate compensation. In my opinion the 
Federal Government would be better and 
would be able to perform its work better 
if it provided reasonable and just com- 
pensation for all its employees. In fair- 
ness, such reasonable and just compen- 
sation should extend to postal clerks and 
to all other Federal employees, as well 
as to Members of Congress and judges. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that the 
President of the United States recom- 
mended a 5 percent salary increase for 
Federal employees; and is it not also 
true that if the bill now before the Sen- 
ate is enacted into law, the judiciary and 
the Members of Congress will receive a 
66 percent increase in salary? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No, that is not en- 
tirely correct. Congressmen would re- 
ceive 50 percent. However, the other 
Federal employees have had some salary 
increases in the past, although I am sure 
they are entitled to some further in- 
erease now. The other Federal employ- 
ees have had five salary increases since 
the judiciary and the Members of Con- 
gress have had any salary increase. 

Mr. LANGER. Let me call attention 
to the mail handlers. In 1939, they re- 
ceived a salary of $1,920. We ask vet- 
erans who are married and have one 
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child to live on that salary—although 
perhaps subsequently they receive a sal- 
ary increase in the amount of $500. It 
is true that is quite a large percentage 
increase, as compared to the salaries that 
such employees have received. But to- 
day the average salary of the postal em- 
ployees is between $3,200 and $3,500, 
with an occasional salary of $4,000. 

Does not the Senator from Tennessee 
believe it to be rather discriminatory for 
us to raise the salaries of judges from 
$15,000 to $22,500, whereas, if we follow 
the recommendation of the President of 
the United States, we would be raising 
the salaries of Federal employees gen- 
erally only 5 percent? Would it not be 
fair, if we are to raise the salaries of 
Government employees, to raise all Gov- 
ernment employees’ salaries alike—in- 
eluding those of judges, Members of 
Congress, and all other Federal employ- 
ees? In short, should not all be in- 
creased in the same proportion? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think it would be 
fair to do so, if our salaries were raised 
at the same time, too. But that has not 
been done in the past. For a long time 
the salary increases of the judiciary and 
the Members of Congress have lagged be- 
hind, as compared to the increases in the 
salaries of Federal employees generally. 
It is more difficult to obtain an increase 
in the salaries of Members of Congress 
and the judiciary than it is to obtain an 
increase in the salaries of Federal em- 
ployees generally. 

Let me say that although Federal em- 
ployees are a loyal and hard-working 
group, the salary increases they have re- 
ceived have largely been behind the in- 
crease in the cost of living. So far as I 
am concerned, I wish to deal fairly with 
them. 

On the other hand, I think the enact- 
ment of the pending measure would in- 
crease the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress in just about the same proportion 
or pecentage that the salaries of other 
Federal employees have already been in- 
creased. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield further 
to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, Mr. President; 
I am very happy to yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Proposals for an in- 
crease in the salaries of Members of 
Congress and judges have been before 
the Congress at various times. I have 
always taken the position—and I wish 
to know whether the Senator from 
Tennessee agrees with me about it 
that when a person becomes a candidate 
for election to Congress, either to the 
House of Representatives or to the Sen- 
ate, he knows exactly what the salary 
will be. As of recent years, he has 
known the salary would be $15,000. If 
he did not wish to run for election to a 
job paying a $15,000 salary, no one 
forced him to run for election to it. Is 
it not true that if a Member of Congress 
is dissatisfied with the $15,000 salary, he 
an resign at any time he chooses to do 
so 

Does not the Senator from Tennessee 
believe that the pending measure 
should be amended, so as to provide that 
the proposed salary increases shall 
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apply only to Senators and Representa- 
tives hereafter elected? Certainly, 
when I became a candidate for election 
to the office of United States Senator, 
other men and certain women in North 
Dakota might have been candidates for 
election to that office, if the salary had 
been $25,000; and I can envision a situ- 
ation in which a man or a woman did not 
run for election to that office because 
he said, “I do not think the salary of 
$15,000 is sufficient.” 

So does not the Senator from Ten- 
nessee believe that the pending bill 
should be amended, so as to apply only 
to Senators and Representatives who 
may hereafter be elected to Congress? 
I may add that I believe the same should 
be true of judges. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No, Mr. President; 
I do not think the bill should be so 
amended, for if that were to be done 
there would never be a salary increase 
for Members of Congress, in view of the 
fact that only one-third of the Members 
of the Senate will come up for election 
next year, and an additional one-third 
2 years thereafter, and the remaining 
one-third, 2 years thereafter. Thus, any 
salary increase would have to be put off 
for 6 years, if the proposal of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota were to be put 
into effect. 

Furthermore, if that were to happen— 
under the philosophy of the Senator 
from North Dakota—the present salary 
of Members of Congress would be $1,500 
a year, or perhaps $6 a day. Originally 
the salaries of Members of Congress 
were $6 a day. Later they were $5,000 a 
year. i 

In view of the increase in the cost of 
living and the increased financial re- 
quirements in connection with service 
in Congress, I think it is the duty of 
Members of Congress to vote for them- 
selves a reasonable salary; and I do not 
think there is anything wrong with 
their doing so, particularly when a non- 
partisan commission, most of the mem- 
bers of which were not appointed by 
anyone connected with Congress, has 
gone into all these arguments, and has 
made the recommendation that the 
salary increase be $5,000 more than the 
increase provided in the pending bill, as 
the Senator from North Dakota knows. 

Mr. LANGER. The distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee mentioned the 
fact that the present President of the 
United States had recommended a sal- 
ary of $25,000 for Senators or Represent- 
atives. Of course, the Senator from 
Tennessee is familiar with the fact that 
when Mr. Truman was President, he also 
recommended a $25,000 salary for Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; President Tru- 
man did that. I do not know whether 
the present President recommended a 
specific amount. In his state of the 
Union message, he said he was in favor 
of the proposal; and I take it that he 
must have been speaking of the Segal 
Commission’s proposal, although I do 
not believe the President stated a spe- 
cific amount. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee believe 
that at the present time the economic 
condition of the United States is not so 
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high as some of the newspapers would 
have us believe? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I think the 
Nation’s economy is in more danger than 
some of the optimistic newspapers would 
have us believe. 

Mr. LANGER. For instance, I have 
been in touch with the head of the FHA 
in my State. He told me that the amount 
of indebtedness of the farmers of North 
Dakota is today greater than it was at 
any time during the height of the de- 
pression in the 1920's and 193078. 

Furthermore, only last week, I believe 
it was, I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD a letter showing that the farm- 
ers of North Dakota are receiving 6 cents 
a dozen for eggs. My recollection is that 
they never received less than that during 
the depression. 

Some Senators disputed those figures; 
they said there must be something 
wrong with the figure 6 cents a dozen, 
and that it could not be correct. I am 
sure the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee will remember that I then 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD re- 
ceipts I obtained from the Rutland 
Hatchery, at Rutland, N. Dak., showing 
that one farmer there sold 30 dozen eggs, 
and received $1.80 for the entire 30 
dozen. 

In view of the present economic situ- 
ation of our country, does the Senator 
believe that an increase of 66.6 percent 
in congressional salaries is justified? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think that with 
adequate salaries we would have better 
government, and I believe the raise pro- 
posed in the bill is fully justified. The 
raise proposed in the bill aggregates 
about 84% million. When compared with 
the amount spent in the recent hydro- 
gen bomb tests the other day, the cost 
is not large. Those bomb tests cost many 
times the amount involved here. 

The annual cost of maintaining the 
Washington zoo—and I am in favor of 
the zoo—is I believe at least the amount 
of the increase proposed here. I believe 
we ought to pass a bill which is fair to 
everyone, and I think this is a fair bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Can the Senator tell 
us how much a member of Parliament 
in England receives in salary? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should know, but 
I cannot answer that question at the 
moment. The Senator from North Da- 
kota compared the proposed raises with 
raises given to civil-service employees. 
My best recollection is that in the task- 
force report there is a statement to the 
effect that since 1945 civil-service em- 
ployees generally have had an 80-percent 
increase in salary. Since that time Mem- 
bers of Congress have had no raise, or, 
to put it another way, since the last time 
we had an increase in salary, the civil- 
service employees have received an 80- 
percent increase in their salaries. 

Mr. LANGER. I am satisfied that 
those figures take into consideration pro- 
motions also. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No; I believe those 
are percentage raises. That is my best 
information. However, you may be right 
and the actual raises would be around 
50 percent. 
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Mr. LANGER. I believe my friend 
from Tennessee is mistaken about that. 
However, we will not argue the point. 
Even if the civil-service employees re- 
ceived an 80-percent increase, many of 
them were receiving starvation wages. 
Mail carriers, for example, were receiv- 
ing as little as $1,950 a year. Therefore, 
even if they received an 80-percent in- 
crease they would still not be receiving 
sufficient wages to support properly a 
wife and a child or two. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I believe that many 
of the civil-service employees are entitled 
to increases at the present time. There 
is a bill before the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, of which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Jonnston] is chairman, to provide 
for adequate compensation for civil-serv- 
ice employees. 

Mr. LANGER. If I may be permitted 
to interrupt the Senator again, there is 
a bill before the committee which was 
introduced by the Senator from Kansas 
Mr. Cartson] to provide for a 5-percent 
increase. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNsTON] and several other 
Senators, of whom I am one, are sponsor- 
ing a bill to provide for an increase of 10 
percent. However, whatever the amount 
of the increase is, we have testimony 
from various postal organizations to the 
effect that even if we give them a 15- 
percent increase they will still not get as 
much take-home pay as they received in 
1939, and that in order for them to be 
able to educate properly their children 
they should have an increase of 25 per- 
cent. That is the record that has been 
made in the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, of which I am a 
member. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am one of the 
sponsors of the 10-percent-increase bill, 
as the Senator knows. I am in favor of 
treating Federal employees fairly. I do 
not believe, either, that they should wait 
for fair compensation until the budget 
of the Post Office Department is in 
balance. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I may say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague that Representative 
UsHER Burpicx, of North Dakota, who 
has been strenuously opposed to any pay 
increases for Members of Congress, as the 
Senator from Tennessee knows, stated in 
his recent newsletter that he would be in 
favor of an increase of four or five thou- 
sand dollars. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee believe that would be an ade- 
quate increase? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No; I do not be- 
believe so. As I recall, Representative 
Burpick offered such an amendment on 
the floor of the House. I believe the least 
we can do is to bring our compensation 
up to the purchasing power, or some- 
where near the purchasing power, it had 
in 1939. 

The Senator knows that we must 
spend more time on our duties and that 
the burdens of our office are greater than 
in 1939, and that the responsibilities of 
Government are greater. 

Certainly no one can argue that the 
1939 compensation was too low. If we 
concede that that compensation was 
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fair—and that is the year which is used 
in making computations for a great 
number of governmental purposes, and 
is generally conceded to be a normal 
year—then $22,500 seems to me to be a 
little less than fair now. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask the Senator to 
yield once more, if he will. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Finally, I should like 
to thank the Senator for his courtesy. 
Perhaps the senior Senator from North 
Dakota is one of the poorest men in the 
Senate. However, I feel that I made a 
contract for $15,000 with the people of 
my State when I was nominated and 
elected to this office. Certainly when 
John Lewis’ miners make a contract to 
work for so much an hour, we expect 
them to hold to their contract. If they 
come along after 6 months or so and ask 
for a raise—and such a thing has oc- 
curred in the past—we have almost 
unanimously felt that the miners entered 
into a contract for so much an hour, and 
that they should live up to it. Again I 
thank the Senator for his courtesy. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
point of view of the senior Senator from 
North Dakota, and I respect his feelings, 
His position exactly reflects his feeling. 
Iam sorry that I disagree somewhat with 
the position taken by the Senator. We 
usually view things pretty much in the 
same way. I wish to say also to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota that whatever 
amount is fixed as the compensation, 
whether it be less or more than now, I 
know he will continue his valuable and 
courageous service to the people of his 
State and to the people of our Nation. 

Mr. LANGER, I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I hope my friend the 
Senator from North Dakota will listen. 

i Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
ion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall put my state- 
ment in the form of a question and ob- 
servation. The Senator from North Da- 
kota brought up the question of the per- 
centage of the increase which has been 
proposed. I have examined the pay 
scales on which Congress voted. In the 
Pay Act of 1945, for Federal employees, 
the increase was 15.9 percent. In 1946 
there was an increase of 14.2 percent. 
In 1948 there was an increase of 11 per- 
cent. In 1949 we modifed the Classifi- 
cation Act, which amounted to an inci- 
dental increase of 4.1 percent. Then in 
the Pay Act of 1951 there was an in- 
crease of 10 percent granted to Federal 
employees. The total increases amount 
roughly to 51 or 52 percent. Therefore 
we are not so far off after all, especially 
when we remember that increases in sal- 
ary for Members of Congress come along 
about once in a blue moon, 

Mr. LANGER. I am familiar with 
each one of the pay increases to which 
the Senator from Illinois has referred. 
I sponsored every one of them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. The bill making the 
largest increase was enacted when I was 
chairman of the Committee on Post 
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Office and Civil Service, in 1945. At that 
time employees of the Post Office De- 
partment were working for starvation 
wages. We had the testimony of one 
mail carrier’s wife that she could not 
even buy a pair of stockings. In addi- 
tion, she had to wear a dress made from 
a discarded uniform of the mail carrier. 
The testimony showed these people were 
able to buy meat about once a month 
and that they did not have any butter 
at all, and had to rely on oleomargarine. 
At the same time the price of milk had 
gone up to the point where the children 
could not even get enough milk to drink. 
That was the sworn testimony before our 
committee. The situation was desper- 
ate, and that is why they got that large 
increase. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sensible of that 
fact. Certainly I am in favor of giving 
them an increase, and I hope that it will 
be reasonably substantial. That matter 
is now before my distinguished friend 
from North Dakota and his associates on 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, and I trust that before too long 
the committee will have completed ac- 
tion on such a bill and will report it to 
the Senate for action. 

Mr. LANGER. We plan to report it to 
the Senate tomorrow or on Wednesday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to make one other observation. I do 
not concede that our tenure is a contract. 
I do not concede that at all. The fact 
is that the Constitution is silent on the 
pay of Members of Congress. Madison, 
in the Federalist, I believe, stated that it 
is rather indecent to make Members of 
the House and of the Senate vote on 
their own pay increases. 

However, since nothing was done in 
the Constitutional Convention along 
that line, we have no choice in the mat- 
ter. It is certainly not a very pleasant 
task, because it is regarded as being 
somewhat self-serving. At the same 
time, if the Members of Congress do not 
do it, no one in heaven or on earth can 
do it for them. 

Mr. LANGER. I can understand how 
the Senator from Illinois finds it hard to 
live on $15,000 a year, particularly when 
there are persons in the city of Chicago 
who make as much as $40,000, $50,000, 
and even $100,000 a year. I am sure if 
the Senator from Illinois were in private 
practice he would make that much 
money, because he is a man of great 
ability. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank my friend 
very much, 

Mr. LANGER. In rural areas an en- 
tirely different feeling is shown by our 
constituents, In States which do not 
have very large cities the people believe 
that $15,000 is a very large salary. I can 
show the Senate hundreds of letters I 
have received, not only from my own 
State, but from other States, where there 
are large rural areas, in which the writers 
suggest that $15,000 is an enormous 
salary. ; 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish to allude to 
the Senator’s question about the com- 
pensation that is paid to members of 
Parliament in England. The fact is that 
some members of Parliament have con- 
stituencies as small as 15,000 people, par- 
ticularly in some of the poorer districts 
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of London. Those members of Parlia- 
ment do not maintain any offices, they 
need no staff, and they have no mail 
problems. We see the difference in the 
situation when we compare such a mem- 
ber of Parliament with a Member of 
Congress who represents as many as 9 
million people, as I do, in part, a Senator 
from the State of Illinois, or with a 
Member representing States which have 
even larger populations, such as the 
States of Pennsylvania, California, and 
New York. The office has become quite 
a responsibility. 

The point I wish to make—and I be- 
lieve it ought to be made constantly— 
is that we must think of the salary in 
connection with the office involved. The 
dignity of the office and its station must 
be measured against every other station 
in Government today. Imay not be here, 
and the Senator from North Dakota may 
not be here, but certainly the situation 
and the position should be considered. 

Mr. LANGER. I certainly hope the 
Senator from Illinois will be here. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank my friend 
from North Dakota. The station itself 
merits a certain dignity. The other day 
I met a country lawyer from a little 
town of 6,000 population.. He said to 
me, “I have just a little country law 
practice, but I make three times as much 
out of my country law practice as a 
Senator is paid.” I have no doubt about 
that. 

When it comes to judges of courts, 
there must be some parity between the 
man who sits on the bench and resolves 
knotty and troublesome questions and 
the man before him who is presenting 
the argument. I think there has to be 
some decent and fair relationship. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. I shall be 
happy to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first, 
I wish to compliment and congratulate 
the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee and his committee. I realize 
they have not been unanimous in their 
report, but I think they have been 
equally zealous in trying to bring forth 
a measure which is wholesome and fair. 
The distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee has made a most able presenta- 
tion of the committee bill. I personally 
feel that the committee bill is sound, 
fair, and reasonable, and I should like, 
without taking the floor myself, simply 
to comment on 2 or 3 points which, from 
my own observation, commend the bill 
for its fairness. 

The first thing I should like to say is 
that since I have been in the Senate we 
have lost by retirement from the Flor- 
ida delegation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives 4 able Representatives, 4 
highly trained men of great ability and 
effectiveness. They were all younger 
men than is the senior Senator from 
Florida, and presumably had heavy fam- 
ily responsibilities. I know from per- 
sonal discussions with three of them 
that the question of inadequate compen- 
sation entered into their retirement. I 
think it is a sad commentary upon the 
state of affairs in our Nation when able 
men who are well representing a pro- 
gressive State find it necessary, because 
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of inadequate compensation and be- 
cause of their desire to take better care 
of their families, to return to private 
life. 

Secondly, just a little while ago in my 
State we were trying to get an able 
lawyer to become a district judge, but 
he found, upon balancing the rate of 
pay against his private compensation, 
which was more than twice the amount 
he would receive, that he could not 
afford to make that sacrifice. It seems 
to me that it is a sad commentary upon 
the existing situation when we cannot 
make high judicial positions reasonably 
attractive to men of high professional 
ability. 

The third comment I should like to 
make is that I especially commend the 
committee for its effort to balance up the 
situation. In the first place, district 
judges and Members of Congress have 
traditionally been regarded as in some- 
what comparable positions, and the com- 
mittee apparently felt it was wise to bring 
forward together district judges and 
Members of Congress. 

The committee bill also tends to bring 
Members of Congress and district judges 
to somewhere near the position of the 
heads of the executive departments, that 
is, those who serve in the Cabinet; not 
entirely to the same position, because 
while the salaries of Cabinet members 
are $22,500, they are also furnished pri- 
vate cars, allowances for chauffeurs, and 
the like, which, of course, do not accrue 
to Members of Congress. 

I think the bill represents a very able 
and a very successful effort to try to bal- 
ance off the picture in Government, so 
that there will be some degree of finan- 
cial attractiveness to qualified persons to 
serve in all three of the branches of Gov- 
ernment, with some assurance that those 
serving in positions of high responsibility 
will receive sufficient compensation to 
enable them to carry reasonably their 
family responsibilities. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
‘Tennessee, and I compliment him upon 
his efforts. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am certainly 
grateful to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Florida for his statement, and 
the members of the committee appre- 
ciate it very much. 

While we are considering assistance, I 
wish especially to pay tribute to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
DIRKSEN] for his aid in the efforts which 
have been made to secure fair treatment 
for Members and employees of the Con- 
gress, not only at the present time, but in 
years past. I had the pleasure of serv- 
ing in the House with the Senator from 
Illinois at the time he was a member of 
the La Follette-Monroney committee for 
the Reorganization of the Congress. 
The Senator from Illinois was then a 
strong voice in the committee in the 
movement to bring about adequate com- 
pensation for Members of Congress and 
for the congressional employees. At 
that time the proposal under considera- 
tion was an increase from $10,000 to 
$12,000 with some allowance for ex- 
penses. 

As I stated earlier, Mr. President, since 
it is a delicate matter for Members of 
Congress to vote upon their own salary 
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increase, the Senator from Ilinois, ap- 
preciating that fact, was responsible for 
the passage of a resolution which estab- 
lished the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries in the 83d Con- 
gress. That Commission did an admi- 
rable job. 

The bill which is now before the Sen- 
ate includes only those who were the 
subject matter of the findings of the 
Segal Commission. Others, of course, 
are entitled to consideration, and they 
will receive it at a later time. We have 
tried to limit this bill and have limited 
it only to those who were considered in 
the Segal Commission’s report. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the Recorp 
a letter from the American Bar Asso- 
ciation addressed to me, as well as letters 
from a number of other associations, to- 
gether with resolutions and editorials, in 
connection with the pay-raise bill. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and other matters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Minneapolis, Minn., February 18, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator KEFAUVER: Thank you for 
your letter of February 15 in response to my 
recent letter. 

I understand that the congressional-judi- 
cial salary bill is scheduled for consideration 
in the Senate during the week of February 
21. 

On behalf of the hundreds of lawyers in 
all parts of the country, and of all political 
affiliations who have as a public service given 
unselfishly of their time in support of these 
salary increases, there are two matters 
which I think should be called to your at- 
tention at this time: 

1, We believe that informed public opinion 
will support Congress in raising both congres- 
sional and judicial salaries by at least $10,- 
000 per year. We enclose reprints from edi- 
torials which have appeared in recent weeks 
(most of them during February 1955) from 
newspapers in all sections, which editorials 
we believe substantiate the foregoing state- 
ment. These editorials are in addition to 
the 244 editorials which we filed with your 
subcommittee at the time of the January 
25 hearing, and in addition to subsequent 
editorials which were enclosed with my re- 
cent letter. 

2. We hope the Senate will concur with 
the House in including in this bill salary 
increases for United States attorneys and 
certain Department of Justice officials. 
Such salary increases were included in S. 
1663 of the 83d Congress, as approved by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, and have 
been recommended by the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association. The 
fact that they were not included in the 
Senate bill which was before your subcom- 
mittee at the time of the hearing was due 
to the fact that this bill followed the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Judicial 
and Congressional Salaries, and that these 
United States attorneys and Department of 
Justice salaries were outside the jurisdiction 
of that Commission (see printed report of 
subcommittee hearings, p. 18). Whether 
the increases for these United States at- 
torneys and Department of Justice salaries 
should be added to the pending bill on the 
Senate floor, or should be concurred in by 
the Senate conferees, is something which the 
Senate leaders can best determine, but we do 
feel that increases in these salaries is im- 
portant in order to get lawyers with the 
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ability necessary to handle these important 
jobs. 

I am sending a copy of this letter and en- 
closures to the other members of your sub- 
committee who were present at the January 
25 hearing. 

Sincerely, 
Morris B. MITCHELL, 
Chairman, 
[From the Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal of 
January 31, 1955] 
GRANGE SEEKS TAX RELIEF FOR FARMERS 
(By Kenneth Scheibel) 

WASHINGTON.—The leader of a national 
farm organization is hopeful Congress this 
year will grant tax relief to farmers on gaso- 
line, oil, tires, and other automotive supplies. 

National Grange Master Herschel Newsom 
announced this is one objective in the 
Grange’s 1955 legislative program. 

The Grange approves raising salaries of 
Members of Congress and Federal judges. 

Newsom puts it this way: 

“Members of Congress and Federal judges 
are the victims of inflation. It has cheap- 
ened materially the buying power of their 
dollar, making it difficult for them to make 
ends meet. Currently, it is also difficult to 
interest brilliant and capable men of moder- 
ate means to seek these positions. 

“By raising congressional and judicial sal- 
aries, the public will benefit materially in 
the longtime run. For instance, a flat 
$10,000-per-year raise would amount to an 
annual additional cost of $6 million. 

“This is the equivalent of an additional 
investment of $1 for each $10,000 spent by 
the Congress.” 

[From the Marshalltown (Iowa) Times 

Republican of January 18, 1955] 
Pay HIKE ror CONGRESS Soon? 

Congress is more likely to give itself a pay 
increase this year now that the state of the 
Union message calls for a “substantial” one 
as “long overdue.” The political hazard 
always inherent in voting for a pay hike for 
oneself might be oyercome if a Member 
could get away with telling his constituents, 
“Who am I to oppose our President on some- 
thing he insists is in the national interests?” 

The present congressional salary of $15,000 
(of which a tax-exempt $2,500 is for ex- 
penses) was set in 1946. Since then the 
dollar has depreciated in purchasing power 
by about 27 percent, and a rise in congres- 
sional pay to around $19,000 would be needed 
to make it equal to $15,000 in 1946 dollars. 

However, much more than $19,000 is in the 
wind. In 1953 the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee proposed $25,000, a proposal that ulti- 
mately was shelved in favor of a study on 
the subject by an outside commission. 

This reported in January 1954 that the 
remuneration of Federal legislators (and 
judges) had failed to keep pace with the 
increased responsibilities and workloads of 
their offices, or with salaries in private busi- 
ness for comparable responsibility. The re- 
port, pointing out also that executive sal- 
aries had been adjusted upward since 1946 
to meet higher living costs, suggested $27,500 
for Congress. 

However, few Members were prepared, just 
before facing the voters last November, to 
give themselves a salary boost of more than 
80 percent or to come up against the cry 
that lawmaking for the people should not 
be entrusted to men who had voted them- 
selves into plutocracy. So Congress con- 
tented itself in 1954 with expanding its pen- 
sion benefits and its allowances for station- 
ery, postage, long-distance calls, home-office 
upkeep, and clerk hire. 
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[From the New York Times of February 1, 
1955 


UNDERPAID OFFICIALS 


The amazing disparity between the salaries 
of Federal and New York judges has been 
referred to on this page in recent weeks; 
and we are glad to see Attorney General 
Brownell advert to it once again in urging 
an increase in the compensation of both 
United States judges and Congressmen. 

Judges of the United States district court 
now receive $15,000, exactly half the salary 
in this area of judges of the somewhat com- 
parable New York State Supreme Court. 
Associate Justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court receive $25,000, while judges of 
the highest New York tribunal, the court of 
appeals, are paid a total of $37,500 each. The 
point isn’t that New York judges are over- 
paid, but that Federal judges are underpaid. 
The rise in the cost of living has, of course, 
had the effect of reducing their income even 
below the levels at which it had been set. 
It has been calculated that the purchasing 
power in 1939 dollars of a Federal district 
judge's salary after taxes amounts to less 
than $6,500. 

Members of Congress receive a total of 
$15,000 a year. The commission that in- 
vestigated these matters correctly observed a 
year ago that “Members of Congress and the 
judiciary have responsibilities as great as 
those of top executives in business or indus- 
try, or greater.” Yet the top officials of 100 
of America’s largest corporations average 
over $100,000 a year in salary. No one is rec- 
ommending anything like that for Congress- 
men, but surely the proposed $27,500 is rea- 
sonable compensation for so onerous a job. 
The difficulty in granting adequate pay to 
Congressmen comes from Congressmen who 
fear the political effects of giving themselves 
even an entirely justified increase. Senator 
Dmxsen, of Illinois, with whom we do not 
often find ourselves in agreement, has urged 
on his fellow members an end to their tim- 
idity on this matter; and we think he is 
right. 5 

Increased salaries obviously will not guar- 
antee better judges or better Congressmen, 
but public freedom from economic pressures 
will prevent some good public servants from 
leaving their jobs for private life and will 
indicate to all of them that their Govern- 
ment is not really trying to get something 
out of them for nothing. 


[From the Chicago (III.) American of 
January 31, 1955] 


'TIMIDITY OF CONGRESS 


We've contended that Members of Con- 
gress, and Federal judges as well, deserve an 
increase in pay. 

Men of good caliber should not have to 
serve their country at financial sacrifice. Or, 
to put it more significantly, these important 
jobs should pay enough to attract men of 
great ability and not just the independ- 
ently wealthy or broken-down hacks who 
want to get in out of the rain. 

But the timidity of Congress. Its fear of 
the voters. These factors have prevented 
action in past Congresses. Now, as it seems 
probable a raise will be voted, they emerge 
in a ludicrous way. 

It is reported that proposals will be made 
for a $10,000 pay hike (from the present 
$15,000 to $25,000) so that, on the floor, 
Members may humbly vote to reduce the 
increase and wind up with $22,500. 

For goodness sake, men, the people aren't 
that dumb. They know Congressmen have 
to maintain two homes and contribute to 
everything from the smallest raffle to the 
party campaign chests. 

They know Federal judges, at $15,000 make 
only a fraction of what they could command 
in private practices. 

Please, gentlemen, just fix a fair figure. 
The people will understand and respect. 
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[From the Chicago (III.) Sun Times of 
February 5, 1955] 


CONGRESS SHOULDN'T TRIM ON Pay HIKES 


If the salary scale for Federal judges and 
Members of Congress were based on indi- 
vidual merit or time spent on the job, some 
would deserve ‘substantial pay cuts. 

But a majority of the Members of Con- 
gress and of the Federal judiciary are con- 
scientious, hard working—and underpaid. 
They shouldn't be penalized as a class for 
the derelictions of a few dunderheads and 
laggards who happen to be in their midst. 

The arguments in favor of raising the pay 
of judges and Federal lawmakers are over- 
whelming. For one thing, higher compensa- 
tion would be bound to attract candidates 
for Congress who are well qualified but who 
now hesitate to run because of the financial 
sacrifices that would be involved. While few 
lawyers would turn down an appointment to 
the Federal bench, it is nevertheless true that 
many have accepted the posts at a sacrifice 
far beyond the normal call of duty. 

The average Senator and House Member 
must maintain two homes—one where he 
hails from and the other in Washington. 
Some get around this expensive problem by 
maintaining full-time residences in the Cap- 
ital and part-time residences, sometimes in 
a hotel, at home. But even that, or a re- 
verse of it, is not cheap. Moreover, the aver- 
age Member of Congress is expected to keep 
in fairly close touch with his constituents 
and that entails considerable travel to and 
from the Capital—most of it being paid for 
out of the lawmaker's own pocket. 

He is expected to dine—if not wine—his 
constituents when they visit him in Wash- 
ington. Not infrequently, a visting con- 
stituent may ask him for a memento, such 
as a flag which had been flown briefly over 
the Capitol and which the constituent can 
boast about after he has returned home. 
These items are paid for by the lawmakers. 

At present, Senators and House Members 
receive a total personal compensation of 
$15,000 a year. While many of them could 
live comfortably on that salary as private 
citizens at home, they as Members of Con- 
gress are unable to make ends meet. As a 
consequence, many Senators and House 
Members take to the lecture platform or 
write magazine articles to increase their in- 
comes to meet family obligations. 

Of course, some Members of Congress are 
men of private means and others have law 
practices which benefit as a result of their 
holding congressional office. But wealth or 
a law practice should not be a requisite for 
men or women seeking a seat in Congress. 

The salary of a Member of Congress should 
be enough to enable him to live in dignity 
without going into debt, and to permit him 
to meet his obligations as a Federal law- 
maker as well as private citizen: 

Senate and House subcommittees have 
now approved congressional pay raises that 
vary between $7,500 and $10,000 a year. We 
believe that the higher figure, recommended 
by a special commission last year, is the one 
that should be adopted. The overall differ- 
ence between the higher and the lower figure 
in the Federal budget would be infinitesi- 
mal. Congress should have the courage to 
do right by itself, regardless of what some 
disgruntled constituents or political oppo- 
nents at home may say. 

By the same token, the boosts in pay for 
Federal judges recommended by the same 
committees are generous, but not generous 
enough. The present recommendation is to 
raise United States district court judges 
from $15,000 a year to $22,500, instead of 
the $27,500 recommended by the special com- 
mission last year. Supreme Court Justices 
would be raised from $25,000 to $35,000, in- 
stead of the $39,500 urged by the commission. 

As in the case of the congressional pay 
increases, we feel that the Nation would be 
better served if Congress were to approve the 
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higher rather than the lower figures for the 
Federal judiciary. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post and 
Times Herald of January 31, 1955] 


ATTRITION OF TALENT 


It is true, as some opponents of the pro- 
posed pay increase for Federal judges and 
Members of Congress have pointed out, that 
the Government cannot afford to pay its 
ablest public servants as much as they could 
earn in private employment. Public policy 
demands that there be a reasonable ceiling 
on Official salaries, But it is equally true that 
the country is poorly served when salaries 
are so low as to drive many able men out of 
public life. That is what is happening to- 
day. Several of the witnesses before the 
Kefauver subcommittee told of leaving the 
bench or Congress because the economic 
pinch became too severe. 

We think it is time for Congress to take 
a realistic view of this problem. It is clear 
enough that a great majority of Senators 
and Representatives think their pay should 
be increased. They have failed to act be- 
cause of the unfortunate political inferences 
that future opponents may draw from the 
votes of present members to increase their 
own salaries. But this failure is causing a 
serious attrition of talent in public life. The 
Congressman who ignores this cost of stand- 
pat-ism may wake up to find that he is out 
of touch with public opinion, At least edi- 
torial opinion over the Nation has been found 
to be overwhelmingly in favor of more ade- 
quate judicial and legislative salaries. 

The basic facts to be considered are these: 
The United States is a wealthy country. It 
can afford to pay its judges at least three- 
fourths as much as the judges of New York 
State are paid. It urgently needs the highest 
type of men on the bench and in its legisla- 
tive halls. Consequently, it should not keep 
legislative and judicial salaries so low as to 
discourage men of special talent or to limit 
these positions to persons who are inde- 
pendently wealthy and do not need to live on 
their salaries. 

Every time this issue has been carefully 
weighed from the viewpoint of the national 
interest recommendations for higher salaries 
have been forthcoming. Congress should 
have no hesitation, therefore, in following 
this advice. Now is the most favorable time 
in many years for enactment of a congres- 
sional-judicial pay bill. The next elections 
are nearly 2 years away. More important, 
responsibility for the measure can be evenly 
divided between the Republican President, 
who has spoken up pointedly for a pay in- 
crease, and the Democratic Congress. 


[From the Shreveport (La.) Times of Janu- 
ary 10, 1955] 
Pay HIKE ror CONGRESS 


Now that President Eisenhower formally 
has called for pay increases for Congress, 
Federal district judges, and certain classi- 
fications of Federal employees, it is virtually 
certain that Congress will hike its own pay, 
probably as one of its first legislative steps 
in this session. 

This seems especially certain since there 
are no national elections in the offing for 
nearly 2 years. Many Congressmen, quite 
willing to hike their own pay, have not been 

in the past to do so and then go 
home and stand for reelection. That atti- 
tude is a false one, for if the pay hikes are 
needed and deserved, they should be voted, 
and those who vote them should be willing 
to stand up before their constituents and 
state why they did so. 

There have been several studies of con- 
gressional pay by impartial sources seek- 
ing to approach the matter objectively. In- 
variably the recommendation has been for 
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an increase from the present $15,000 a year 


plus certain perquisites which tend to ease 
some of the essential expenses of being a 
Member of the House or the Senate. Prob- 
ably the hike voted will be to $22,500 a year, 
or perhaps $25,000. 

But if Congress does increase its own pay, 
it had better make certain that it increases 
the pay of Federal district judges at the 
same time, and to a comparable figure. A 
pretty good case could be made that Federal 
district judges now—on the basis of general 
Government pay scales—are the most under- 
paid group in the Federal Government. 

A big hike in congressional pay would gain 
greater public approval if some of the fringe 
benefits Congress has voted itself in recent 
years in place of a pay hike were eliminated, 
instead of maintaining the fringe benefits 
and establishing the pay hike, too. Fringe 
benefits in nearly all fields are simply an 
effort to increase income without actually 
attaching the increase to regular wage or 
salary income itself. They are meant, in 
other words, to be deceptive. 

Congress should determine fairly and hon- 
estly what the pay of a Member of Congress 
should be in the light of the expenses in- 
volved—particularly the necessity of main- 
taining two homes in different cities—and 
then should set congressional pay at that fig- 
ure and do away with the fringe benefits 
subterfuge. 


[From the Albany (N. Y.) Times Union of 
January 31, 1955] 


NEEDS CoRRECTION 


A situation that pending legislation in 
Congress would correct, and that badly needs 
correction, is that created by the inadequate 
pay of Federal judges. 

Attorney General Brownell brought the 
matter to a head in his testimony before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, when he said 
the prevailing ceiling on salaries for mem- 
bers of the Federal judiciary presents an 
obstacle to getting men of maximum qualifi- 
catlons on the Federal bench. 

The American Bar Association, at both na- 
tional and local levels, has been saying the 
same thing for a long time, and since the 
members of the legal profession are in a po- 
sition to give the facts about the matter it is 
time for Congress to listen. 

The facts in substance amount to this: 
That the prevailing salary scale does not ade- 
quately compensate a man who has the ex- 
perience, integrity, and prestige warranting 
his appointment to the Federal bench, and 
that if such a man accepts an appointment 
under these circumstances he has to do it at 
great personal sacrifice. 

Mr. Brownell pinpointed this situation by 
pointing out that State and local judges in 
many parts of the country are paid substan- 
tially higher salaries than the maximum scale 
on the Federal bench. 

Thus the completely illogical factor in the 
situation is that when a man has distin- 
guished himself in State or local judiciary he 
can only step up professionally to a Federal 
judgeship at the cost of stepping down fi- 
nancially and economically. 

It is unreasonable and unwise to ask the 
most eminent men of the legal profession to 
accept the vital responsibilities of the Fed- 
eral judiciary with only the satisfaction of 
performing a patriotic service as their major 
compensation. 

Many of our most eminent Federal judges 
actually do serve under these circumstances, 
but it is inherently wrong that the highest 
places of responsibility in the American judi- 


cial system should be more poorly compen- 
sated than inferior posts. 


The dangers in this are obvious, as the 
spokesmen for the bar associations of the 
country have pointed out; and they are that 
appointments to the Federal bench may 
eventually be attractive only to men already 
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rich in the legal profession or to men not 
notably successful in the profession. 

The national interest in this vital field will 
be best served by making the emoluments of 
the Federal bench commensurate with the 
equality of the men on the bench most 
needed and desired. 


[From the Iowa City Iowan of January 28, 
1955 


Pay RAISES IN CONGRESS 


Of all the melodies piped by President 
Eisenhower in his state of the Union message, 
none could have come more sweetly to con- 
gressional ears than this: 

“I also urge the Congress to approve a long 
overdue increase in the salaries of Members 
of Congress and of the Federal judiciary, 
and in my opinion this raise should be sub- 
stantial, because I believe it should be to a 
level commensurate with their heavy respon- 
sibility.” 

This part of the Elsenhower program seems 
certain to enjoy full, bipartisan backing. 
Congressmen are touchy about voting them- 
selves raises, but with this nod from Eisen- 
hower, they will probably show no lack of 
eagerness in approving pay raises. 

Actually, they deserve a raise, and a good 
one. Lawmakers in the House and Senate 
get a little over $15,000 a year, practically all 
of it taxable. That doesn't go far, what with 
their heavy expenses. 

They have to maintain two residences, they 
have to entertain; they have to kick in on all 
sorts of political and community causes. 

Obviously, Congressmen have to get other 
income. The New York Times found that 80 
percent of the Representatives, and 67 per- 
cent of the Senators carry on a private busi- 
ness or investments. Some Congressmen add 
to their income—but detract from their leg- 
islative time—by writing articles or lectur- 
ing. 

Last year, mainly because it was an elec- 
tion year, Congress turned down a pay raise 
for its Members. This year it should not be 
so skittish. 

Senator HaRL AY M. Kricore, of West Vir- 
ginia, recently introduced a bill which would 
increase the salaries of the Justices and 
judges of the United States courts, and 
Members of Congress. 

Under this bill, Members of Congress 
would receive $27,500, and the Chief Justice 
of the United States would receive $40,000. 

Every reasonable voter, including the 
President himself, appreciates that the law- 
makers have long deserved a healthy hike in 
pay. 

[From the Dayton (Ohio) News of February 
2, 1955 
Concress Too Cor 

Politicians have to love their jobs, or they 
could never stand the working conditions. 
For Members of Congress, one of the most 
deplorable of these conditions is poor pay. 

The private citizen is apt to retort that 
if Congressmen are poorly paid, it is their 
own fault. But for any politician those elec- 
tions come uncomfortably close together. 

There is always this fear of voter reaction 
whenever congressional pay raises are men- 
tioned. Yet, it is a poor constituency that 
would ask its representative to tackle his 
dificult and responsible job at half pay. 

Most pay-raise advocates, including the 
President, believe Congressmen should re- 
ceive about twice their present salary. A bill 
now pending before Congress would increase 
the annual figure of $12,500 to $25,000. The 
President also wants raises for judges and a 
number of other Federal employees. 

Naturally, better pay attracts a higher cali- 
ber man to public office. Most voters know 
this. Perhaps Congressmen, themselves, need 
a little more faith in the fairmindedness of 
the people they represent. 
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[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Tribune of 
January 24, 1955] 
CONGRESSMEN’S SALARIES 

Members of Congress will go a long way 
toward taking some of the sting out of vot- 
ing higher pay for themselves, if they do, by 
adopting strict antinepotism rules at the 
same time. 

The recent change in party control of com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives 
brought to public attention the fact that 
the wife of the former chairman of the un- 
American Activities Committee has been 
holding an $8,500-a-year job. Mrs. Harold 
Velde has been official reporter for the Com- 
mittee. Her husband, as Representative of 
the 18th Congressional District of Illinois re- 
ceived a salary of $15,000 a year. 

There is no implication that Mrs. Velde was 
not qualified to fill the position. We assume 
that she was. It is also true that many other 
Members of Congress have found jobs for 
their wives or their children. 

Some Members of Congress have defended 
such employment with the excuse that the 
expenses of the office are such that otherwise 
they could not live within the salary. There 
is increasingly wide public acceptance of the 
contention that congressional salaries should 
be raised. (A commission which studied the 
problem recommended $27,500 a year). We 
agree that salaries should be higher. But the 
lawmakers will find that there will be far 
less public criticism of a pay raise, if they 
make it clear at the same time that they are 
putting an end to the employment of wives 
at high salaries for such jobs as the one held 
by Mrs. Velde. 


[From the Bayonne (N. J.) Times of Febru- 
ary 8, 1955] 
FEDERAL. SALARIES 


Federal Judge Modarelli’s basic point be- 
fore the Hudson County Press Club was a 
good one. It’s a pity he had to argue it on 
the wrong grounds, Mr. Modarelli was in- 
sisting that the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress and of the Federal judiciary are too 
low, and in that he is right. The salaries 
should be raised and raised more generously 
than is provided for in bills now before 
Congress. But Judge Modarelli cited the 
amounts spent by the United States on for- 
eign ald programs and the sums wasted, as 
he said, in the Nation’s Military Establish- 
ment. From such material he argued that 
the raises for the legislators and the judges 
would be comparatively inexpensive. 

The point that eluded Judge Modarelli— 
and it’s odd the way trained barristers man- 
age to miss important points—is that even 
if we had no foreign-aid program, and even 
if our Military Establishment were the very 
last word in efficiency, the Federal judiciary 
and the Members of Congress should be bet- 
ter paid. It has no bearing on the matter 
that we have spent much, some of it not 
well, on foreign aid and arms, Even if we 
hadn't, at present levels we still would be 
unwisely parsimonious in relation to some of 
our most important public servants. 

Many capable citizens look upon Federal 
service, whether on the bench or in Congress, 
as a major sacrifice in public service. Such 
persons are overworked, and a great deal of 
the work lies outside their own special in- 
terests. In present circumstances we must 
ask prospective judges and prospective Mem- 
bers of Congress both to sacrifice their per- 
sonal interests and make a money sacrifice 
too. It is more than we have a right to do. 
Like Judge Modarelli, we hope the present 
Congress meets the problem and meets it 
with the error rather on the generous than 
the niggardly side. And regardless of the 
Government's other activities, domestic and 
foreign. 
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[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press of 
February 4, 1955] 


CONGRESS NEEDS COURAGE To RAISE Irs Pay 
SCALE 


Congress will have to wait a long time be- 
fore finding a more auspicious time than 
the present for raising the salaries of its 
Members and of Federal judges. A Repub- 
lican President has recommended increases 
and Congress is Democratic, so the two 
parties will be equally responsible. 

In addition, higher pay has been urged by 
a nonpartisan commission of citizens repre- 
senting business, labor, and the professions. 
The next elections are nearly 2 years away. 
All in all, if the Representatives and Sena- 
tors cannot get up enough courage this 
session to vote for a raise, they are likely 
to find even less favorable conditions in the 
future. 

There is always some criticism when 
higher pay for Congressmen is mentioned. 
However, an increase is long overdue. The 
$15,000 a year which Senators and Repre- 
sentatives receive was a fairly high salary 
when it was first established years ago. 
Today it is not enough, considering the 
political risks to continuity of service and 
the public’s need to attract men of the 
highest ability. 

As to Federal judges, it has long been 
recognized that one bulwark of an incor- 
ruptible judiciary is adequate remuneration. 
While Federal judgeships have the attrac- 
tiveness of life tenure and professional pres- 
tige, United States district judges get the 
same salary as Members of Congress. That 
is too little for the responsibilities involved, 
by present-day standards. 

[From the Erie (Pa.) Times of February 2, 
1955] 


Pay Boost FOR CONGRESSMEN 


Congressmen are expected to raise their 
pay next year from $15,000 a year to $25,000 
according to a dispatch from Washington 
which says the leaders of both parties are in 
favor of the idea. 

In our opinion it is a good idea if only 
because its adoption will just about force 
Congress to do as much for the Federal 
judiciary who are now very badly under- 
paid. 

Members were timid about voting them- 
selves a raise on the eve of elections in 
1954. 

There is a fine irony in the situation. 
Congressmen can't get along on their salaries 
because inflation has raised the cost of liv- 
ing. And who was responsible for inflation? 
Nobody but the Members of Congress who 
forgot how to balance the budget and stay 
out of expensive wars. 

Congressmen who will cut five or ten bil- 
lion dollars from the estimates that will be 
sent to Congress in a few weeks will be worth 
$25,000 a head. It would be wonderful if 
the raise could be made contingent upon 
the saving. 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun-Telegraph 
of February 3, 1955] 


OH, TIMIDITY 


We've contended that Members of Con- 
gress, and certainly our Federal judges as 
well, deserve an increase in pay. 

Our belief is that men of good caliber 
should not have to serve their country at 
financial sacrifice. Or, to put it more sig- 
nificantly, these important jobs should pay 
enough so that they are attractive to men of 
high ability and not just to the independ- 
ently wealthy or broken-down hacks who 
want to get in out of the rain. 

Oh, the timidity of Congress. The fear of 
the voters. 

These factors have prevented action in 
past Congresses. Now, as it seems probable 
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a raise will be voted, they emerge in a ludi- 
crous way. 

It is reported that proposals will be made 
for a $10,000 pay hike (from the present 
$15,000 to $25,000) so that, on the floor, 
Members may humbly vote to reduce the in- 
crease so that they will get take-home pay 
of only $22,500. 

For goodness sake, fellows. 
aren't that dumb. 

They know Congressmen have to maintain 
two homes and contribute to everything 
from the smallest raffle to the party cam- 
paign chests. 

They know Federal judges, at $15,000, 
make only a fraction of what they could 
command in private practice. 

Please, gentlemen, just fix a fair figure, 
stick to it, and the people will understand 
and respect. No tricks of financial piety 
are called for, 


The people 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star of 
January 27, 1955 


QUESTION OF ADEQUATE Par 


If Congress should finally get around to 
an increase of pay for its Members and the 
Federal judiciary, it would not be action 
that had been taken on the initiative of the 
legislative body itself. Adequate compensa- 
tion for the two groups has been repeatedly 
recommended but, with respect to its Mem- 
bers, Congress has held back through fear 
of the political consequences. 

That explains the failure to act last year. 
But since this is not an election year the 
matter is up again and the belief is that 
something will be done. If so, it would be 
in response to the proposal of a Presidential 
commission with regard both to Congress 
and the Federal judges. And 9 years ago, 
when the congressional reorganization 
(streamlining) act was being adopted, it had 
been recommended by an impartial com- 
mission that legislative salaries be made 
$25,000 a year. 

At the time Congress Members were paid 
$12,500 to which later was added an expense 


account of $2,500. The present pay, and that 


of Federal district judges, is now $15,000. 
The Presidential commission recommended 
$27,500 for both groups. It showed that on 
the basis of present money values the two 
would be better off by only about $1,300 com- 
pared with the salaries they were receiving 
in 1939. 

Six years ago Congress voted higher pay 
for the President, Cabinet members, and 
others in the executive department. Also. 
in the recent years of inflation and increased 
living costs the pay of Federal employees 
has been increased several times and further 
action in their behalf is expected soon. 

Under bills shortly to have attention Con- 
gress Members would not be in line for the 
recommended total of $27,500. The exact 
figure is to be determined but the House 
measure would make it $22,500 with the pres- 
ent expense account of $2,500 eliminated. 
Federal district judges would receive what- 
ever amount was agreed upon for Congress 
itself while appeals court judges and Su- 
preme Court Justices would be granted ad- 
vances on a different basis. 

The purpose is not only just compensation 
but encouragement to men of competence 
to serve in offices of great responsibility. 
Politics ought to be discounted in attaining 
such important objectives. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star of Febru- 
ary 4, 1955 
HISTORY IN A Pay HIKE 
It appears that Congress at last will vote 
to increase the pay of its members and that 
of the Federal judges. Hesitation with re- 
spect to itself has come from fear. of tħe 
reaction by voters at home. That fear has 
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persisted despite impartial recommendations 
for an increase. 

The Constitution gives Congress the power 
to determine its own compensation by law. 
But the public is not left without any power 
of action and Members of the legislative 
body are fully aware of that fact. 

It doubtless explains why Congress has 
ventured to increase its pay only 5 times 
in the last 100 years. And more than 80 
years ago there was a warning that perhaps 
will serve for all time. It arose from action 
that was unprecedented and may never oc- 
cur again. 

For in 1873 and at a time of numerous 
scandals about Washington the 42d Con- 
gress not only voted itself an increase in 
pay but made it retroactive for 2 years. It 
was in connection with a justified increase 
for the President, the Vice President, and 
Justices of the Supreme Court. But the 
action in behalf of Congress itself created a 
storm of public disapproval. It became 
known as the salary grab act and the back 
pay steal. 

So violent was the public protest that it 
raised a big issue in the congressional elec- 
tions of 1874. The increase was denounced 
by both parties and some of the Congress 
Members turned back their added pay while 
others gave the money to charity. Also the 
legislative act was repealed by the following 
Congress with an exception of the provisions 
relating to the President and the Supreme 
Court Justices. 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) News of January 
18, 1955] 
BOOSTING FEDERAL Pay 

At the current session of Congress bills 
will be considered proposing goodly pay in- 
creases for Members of Congress and the Fed- 
eral judiciary. 

Viewed in the light of how wages for work- 
men and remuneration for white-collar and 
professional men have advanced in recent 
years, and the insistent demand for a mini- 


mum wage of $1 per hour for the commonest , 


of labor, the proposal for Congressmen and 
Federal judges does not seem unreasonable. 

There is a reluctance, however, among 
some Members of both House and Senate 
because it might be politically unpopular. 
All House Members and one-third of the Sen- 
ators will be up for reelection next year, and 
big pay boosts might well become a cam- 
paign issue in the 1956 presidential contest. 

But this political angle shouldn’t be given 
too much weight. The pay hike has been 
recommended by an outside commission and 
has general public support. Congress can 
avoid most of the possible stigma of selfish- 
ness by making the pay boost applicable 
only with the next session of Congress. That 
would require all Representatives and a third 
of the Senators to be reelected before bene- 
fiting from the act. There should be no 
qualm over raising the pay of judges. When 
a lawyer seeks a Federal judgeship now- 
adays, he must be financially able to accept 
the rather meager pay attached—much less 
than any good lawyer can earn in private 
practice, 

Possibly the jump from $15,000 a year to 
$27,500 proposed by Senator Harry M. KIL- 
GORE, of West Virginia, will be subject to 
compromise; increasing the number of ex- 
pense-paid trips home from 1 a year to 6 
may also be too much. Yet the granting of 
a substantial increase in the pay of Congress- 
men is essential to obtaining well-qualified 
men for the lawmaking posts. 


[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune of 
February 18, 1955] 
A RAISE For CONGRESS 
Representative WicKERSHAM of Oklahoma 
has been subjected to quite a bit of “heat” 
since his highly publicized announcement 
that he was looking for part-time work to 
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help make ends meet. However one reacts 
to the Wickersham incident, it does drama- 
tize the question of how well those who 
represent us ought to be paid. 

In January a year ago, a public commis- 
sion unanimously urged Congress to boost 
the salaries of Senators and Representatives 
to $27,500. Substantial increases also were 
recommended for Supreme Court Justices 
and other members of the Federal judiciary. 

Since then there has been rising pressure 
for a pay raise at this level. Now the House 
of Representatives has voted a $10,000 con- 
gressional boost and big increases for other 
top public servants. The Senate appears in- 
clined to follow suit, although it has a 
smaller amount in mind. 

Are such increases justified? We think 
they are. 

Members of Congress, like other men in 
public life, are subject to heavy demands on 
their resources, They feel obliged to enter- 
tain constituents who come to see them; 
they must maintain homes both in Wash- 
ington and in their own State. 

A man capable of serving well in Congress 
would generally be able to earn more money 
in private endeavor. If salaries are boosted 
to a figure nearer what men of high quality 
could earn in private life, more of them will 
be attracted to politics. The price is little 
enough for the public to pay to get the best 
men available. 

In its report a year ago the commission 
said that congressional and judicial salaries 
“are, and for a long time have been, grossly 
inadequate.” Members of Congress have not 
received a pay raise since 1947. The argu- 
ments for an increase now heavily outweigh 
those against it. 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post Gazette of 
February 4, 1955] 


CORBETT MAIL POLL Proves Ike's Procnam Is 
PoPULAR—-CONGRESSMAN'S QUESTIONNAIRE 


FINDS VOTERS APPROVE ALL EXCEPT VOTING 


AGE CHANGE 


WASHINGTON, February 3.—President 
Eisenhower's program, as set forth in his 
state of the Union message is popular in the 
29th Pennsylvania Congressional District of 
Representative ROBERT J. CORBETT, Allegheny 
County. 

The Congressman put in the mail imme- 
diately after the message was delivered to 
Congress, a questionnaire of 13 questions, 
based on the major points of the President's 
program. 

The questionnaire went to every family in 
the congressional district and the response 
has been substantial. 


VOTE AGE CHANGE LOSES 


The replies show a large majority of the 
residents of the district approved every ma- 
jor point in the program but one. They dis- 
approved lowering the voting age to 18 years 
by a percentage vote of 65 to 35. 

But other issues received these approving 
percentage votes: 

Do you approve the program in general? 
Yes, 90 to 10. 

Should the budget be balanced prior to any 
important tax cuts? Yes, 83 to 17. 

Do you believe that our expenditures for 
national defense are adequate? Yes, 76 to 
24. 

Should the Federal Government encourage 
and guarantee private health insurance pro- 
grams? Yes, 51 to 49. 

Should tariffs be selectively lowered 
through reciprocal trade agreements? Yes, 
72 to 28. 

Should the draft law be renewed? Yes, 85 
to 15. 

Should the minimum wage be raised to 90 
cents an hour? Yes, 77 to 23. 

Eisenhower says a salary raise for Members 
of Congress is long overdue. Do you agree? 
Yes, 64 to 36. 
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Should the incentives for men to remain in 
the military services be increased and the in- 
centives to be discharged be reduced? Tes, 
to 18. 

Do you agree that the flexible price support 
program is a marked improvement? Yes, 88 
to 12. 

Eisenhower said “the transition to a peace- 
time economy is largely behind us. The eco- 
nomic outlook is good.“ Do you agree? Yes, 
78 to 22. 

Do you think the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is making satisfactory progress in se- 
curing world peace? Yes, 81 to 19. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin of 
February 1, 1955] 
UNDERPAID PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
(By Ralph W. Page) 

What’s the matter with Congress? The 
studies and recommendations for reorgani- 
zation suggest that its rules, privileges and 
procedures are archaic and render it incom- 
petent to transact the national business. 
That is part of the trouble. Even more to 
the point are the pinch-penny, hopelessly 
inadequate salaries we give our Congress- 
men. 

These public servants are in charge of the 
most important affairs in the country. Ob- 
viously, then, for these positions we should 
enlist the best brains and talents. In every 
other walk of life these brains and abili- 
ties are obtained by commensurate pay. 
Every corporation and enterprise in the coun- 
try competes for the services of the trained 
and competent, so that these citizens earn 
3 to 10 times the compensation offered our 
Representatives and Senators. Naturally the 
result is that these positions are sought by 
a residue composed either of men of inde- 
pendent means, self-sacrificing individuals 
with a mission, or those incapable of com- 
manding more remuneration in the market. 
place. Congress knows this, but the Mem- 
bers fear the public reaction to increasing 
their own pay—and the still prevalent pro- 
vincial idea that there are plenty of can- 
didates who will be glad to get the place 
at any price. 

It is quite true that there is no dearth 
of mediocrity ready to continue to legislate 
for us on the cheap. So the problem is up 
to the country. 

If we desire a competent legislature, the 
citizens themselves will have to demand 
that the Congress establish a schedule of 
compensation that will attract outstanding 
capacity, or at least relieve the incumbents 
of the present financial restrictions. This 
calls for active public support of a measure 
(S. 462) just introduced in the Senate by 
ALBERT Gore, Democrat, of Tennessee, and 
HARLEY M. KILGORE, Democrat, of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Following the recommendations of a con- 
gressional Commission on Judicial and Con- 
gressional Salaries, this bill provides a sal- 
ary of $27,500 instead of $15,000 for Con- 
gressmen, and at the same time raises the 
pay of judges, ranging from $27,500 for cus- 
toms and tax courts to $30,500 for the court 
of appeals and $39,500 for the Supreme Court. 

Regardless of the necessity to obtain the 
best talent for the posts, common justice 
demands that the services should be paid 
what they are worth. The burden and re- 
sponsibility of these posts are enormous, and 
the amount of faithful and exhausting work 
done in spite of the handicaps is amazing. 
Some commentators contend that Congress 
and the judges deserve the raise on their 
record. Some certainly do. The rest would 
if the standard were raised. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

February 7, 1955] 

HIGHER Pay ron UNITED STATES JUDGES 
To the New YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

The Senate Judiciary Committee and the 
House Judiciary Subcommittee have each 
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approved bills for the increase of salaries of 
Federal judges and Members of Congress. 
The House bill has still to be considered by 
the full Judiciary Committee. 

Both bills provide for an increase of the 
salary of United States district judges from 
$15,000 a year to $22,500 a year, as well as 
somewhat greater increases in the salaries of 
judges of the United States courts of ap- 
peals and United States Supreme Court. 

The proposed increases are, of course, an 
improvement over the present salary scale 
for Federal judges. But the proposed in- 
creases are still not enough. The bills should 
be passed promptly, but with the greater 
salary increases ($12,500 increases for United 
States district court Judges) which have 
been recommended by the Presidential Com- 
mission that studied the problem, The 
judges of the State supreme court in the 
city of New York, whose jurisdiction is 
roughly comparable to that of the United 
States district court, receive salaries of $30,- 
000 a year. 

Service on the Federal judiciary is a great 
honor and a very rare privilege. In conse- 
quence it attracts candidates from among 
the ablest members of the bar. Concomi- 
tantly it is a very demanding service, calling 
for a very high order of erudition and ex- 
perience, tireless effort in a rapidly expand- 
ing and changing body of law, undiluted 
devotion directed exclusively to the judicial 
task, avoidance of entangling commitments 
to other causes and activities—in short, com- 
plete self-dedication. 

These requirements must, of necessity, 
suffer compromising adjustments when 
judges are obliged to seek supplementary in- 
come by te or writing, when they are 
not free from financial anxiety and: when 
their days are clouded by worry concerning 
the insecurity of their families. 

These considerations moved me, in 1950, 
to resign from the Federal bench despite the 
fact that I found the work most congenial 
to my spirit. Other judges have either re- 
signed or have seriously considered that step, 
and I believe for the same reasons. 

After long and careful investigation con- 
gressional committees have made recommen- 
dations which I believe are subject only to 
the criticism that they do not go far enough, 
I urge that the Congress pass a bill raising 
judicial salaries. If it is at all possible, I 
urge that the increases be the higher in- 
creases recommended by the Presidential 
Commission rather than the small increases 
which the congressional committees have 
thus far approved. 

In this letter I have spoken only of judicial 
salaries because of my intimate interest in 
the problem. The same considerations are, 
I believe, applicable to congressional salaries. 
They, too, call for substantial correction. 

Sto H. RIFKIND. 

New Tonk, February 3, 1955. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS, 
Washington D. C., February 16, 1955. 
Hon. HARLEY M. KILGORE, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on the 

Judiciary, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The board of governors 
of the National Society of Public Account- 
ants, a professional society representing 
accountants in public practice in every State 
and the Territories, has adopted the enclosed 
resolution, endorsing the recommendations 
of the Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries. 

It is the desire of the board that its posi- 
tion with respect to the proposed salary 
increases be recorded with the Congress. I, 
therefore, request that you insert the en- 
olosed resolution in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
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Thank you for your cooperation in this 
matter. 
Very truly yours, 
Jay A. ROBINSON, 
President. 


— 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD or GOVERNORS, NATION - 
AL SOCIETY oF PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Whereas the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries recommended in its 
report of January 15, 1954, certain salary 
increases for Members of Congress, the Vice 
President, Federal judges, and other Govern- 
ment officials; and 

Whereas it is generally recognized that 
present salaries for Congressmen, judges, and 
others mentioned in the report are grossly 
inadequate for the qualifications required 
for these positions and the services rendered 
by the individuals holding these important 
offices; and 

‘Whereas most Congressmen are confronted 
with the necessity of maintaining two homes 
and are burdened with numerous other ex- 
penses in connection with their official 
duties; and 

Whereas citizens of this country cannot 
continue indefinitely to impose on the 
patriotic spirit of their public servants while 
salaries in private industry outstrip those 
paid legislators and judges; and 

Whereas a great number of citizens of out- 
standing ability are now unavailable for 
service in these vitally important offices be- 
cause they are unable to make the necessary 
financial sacrifices imposed by the existing 
salary scale; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of governors of the 
National Society of Public Accountants, As 
professional men in public practice, this 
body well realizes the unselfish service ren- 
dered by Members of Congress and the 
Judiciary. It is, then, the sense of this 
board that the present salary scale for these 
vital posts is grossly inadequate and repre- 
sents a threat to the quality of our future 
lawmakers and judges. This board further 
believes that this “penny-wise and pound- 
foolish” policy of underpaying men we have 
selected to carry such a burden of public 
trust and responsibility cannot be justified 
on any basis; be it further 

Resolved, That this body be recorded as 
favoring the recommendations contained in 
the report of the Commission on Judicial 
and Congressional Salaries; further 

Resolved, That the board of governors of 
the National Society of Public Accountants 
urges all Members of Congress to support 
legislation introduced to accomplish this 
end. 

Jay A. ROBINSON, 
President. 


CoNGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1955. 
To: Members of the United States Congress. 
From: Robert Oliver, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Director of CIO Legislative 
Committee: 


Enclosed herewith you will find a resolu- 
tion concerning the pending legislation to 
increase congressional and judicial salaries 
which was adopted unanimously by the CIO 
Executive Board at its meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on February 2, 1955. 

This action by the CIO Executive Board 
follows the endorsement of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries which CIO Secretary- 
Treasurer James B. Carey earlier forwarded 
to the chairman of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Judicial and Congressional Salaries. 

The CIO realizes that there exists some 
misunderstanding of the merits of the pend- 
ing legislation. We will make every effort 
throughout the country, both through our 
own membership as well as the general pub- 
lic, to show the rightness and justification 
of the proposed increases. 
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We urge you to proceed with the enact- 
ment of this legislation as rapidly as pos- 
sible, confident that in the coming weeks a 
large segment of the population will be ful- 
ly informed as to its complete justification. 


CONGRESSIONAL AND JUDICIAL Pay RAISE 


(Resolution adopted by the CIO executive 
board, February 2, 1955) 


The CIO heartily approves the proposal to 
increase salaries of Members of Congress and 
Federal judges. We urge the leaders of both 
parties in both House of the Congress to 
unite behind the recommendations made last 
year by the Commission on Judicial and Con- 
gressional Salaries to the end that they may 
be enacted into law as speedily as possible. 

It has been 9 years since Congress and the 
Federal judiciary last received a salary in- 
crease. The result, during this period of 
high inflation and general salary increases 
for most segments of the economy, has been 
an increasing number of resignations of 
Members of Congress and judges to accept 
other more lucrative jobs in private industry. 

The CIO believes that no body of men in 
the world have a greater responsibility than 
the Members of our great National Legisla- 
ture and the judges who are called upon to 
interpret legislative enactments. Such re- 
sponsibility must be met with adequate rec- 
ompense. 

Not only have congressional salaries never 
caught up with inflation, but in recent years 
they have never been entirely commensurate 
with the high demands made upon Con- 
gressmen. Even the top recommendation 
for an increase currently being considered 
by the Congress will, if enacted, still leave 
the pay of Members of Congress far below 
the salaries being paid to executives of busi- 
ness corporations whose work has far less 
responsibility to the public interest. 

Enactment of the pay increases for Con- 
gress and the Federal judges at the top levels 
recommended by the Commission on Judicial 
and Congressional Salaries will be an invest- 
ment in good government that is long over- 
due. It should have the support of all citi- 
zens. We urge immediate passage of this 
legislation. 

MEMPHIS AND SHELBY COUNTY 
Bar ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Memphis, Tenn., February 15, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At a recent meeting the board of directors 
of the Memphis and Shelby County Bar As- 
sociation considered the proposed judicial 
and congressional salary increase bill, which 
has been introduced into the Congress. 

The board went on record as approving 
this proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. SHEPHERD TATE, 
Secretary. 
East TENNESSEE PACKING Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., February 15, 1955. 
Hon. Esres KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER; It is our under- 
standing there is a bill before Congress to 
increase the compensation of all Senators, 
Congressmen, and Federal judges. We are 
heartily in favor of any bill that will in- 
crease their compensation, as we think it is 
long past due. It is our belief that all right- 
thinking people are of this opinion. 

Kindest personal regards. 


Sincerely, 
HERBERT J. MADDEN, 
President. 
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[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 17, 1955] 
‘Tue House VOTES A RAISE 

The House yesterday put away its fears of 
public reaction against a decent pay raise for 
its Members and voted in accord with the 
needs of the times and the responsibilities 
of Senators and Representatives. It is to be 
congratulated on facing up to the pay prob- 
lem despite many unfair attacks on the mo- 
tives of those who have sponsored the pay- 
raise bill. The House also voted an equally 
necessary raise for the Federal judiciary. If 
the raise is finally approved, it will be the first 
since 1946. Since then the average hourly 
earnings for manufacturing employees 
have increased by 70 percent and consumer 
prices have increased by 40 percent. The 
raise is essential if for no other reason 
than to enable Members of Congress and the 
judiciary to keep financially abreast of the 
times. Let us hope that the Senate will 
promptly follow the good example set by the 
House. 

From the New York Herald Tribune of 

February 18, 1955] 


Fam Pay FOR IMPORTANT WORK 

There are two excellent reasons for raising 
the salaries of Members of Congress and 
Federal judges. 

First, our Representatives, Senators, and 
interpreters of the law are worth more. It 
may be hard to measure responsibility and 
dignity in dollars and cents, but the people 
who hold these posts should not have to fret 
about making ends meet. The pay ought to 
be high enough so that legislators and judges 
are able to devote themselves to public duty 
with an unharassed sense of independence. 

Second, almost everybody else in the coun- 
try has been getting a pay raise. But the 
pay for Congress and the judiciary has stood 
still since 1946, when the levels were raised 
for the first time since 1925. One result is 
that there have been many cases of able 
men and women who dropped out because 
of economic pressure. They felt it was im- 
possible to do their best for country or 
family on inadequate salaries. Others have 
struggled along by supplements from writing 
and lecturing. 

This newspaper is delighted to see that the 
lawmakers are at last overcoming their 
timidity about voting increases. The House 
has overwhelmingly approved raising con- 
gressional salaries from $15,000 to $25,000, 
along with an extra $5,000 for the Vice Presi- 
dent and Speaker, $10,000 more for the Su- 
preme Court and circuit court justices, and 
$7,500 for the lower court judges, All this 
is long overdue; if anything, the judiciary 
should have fared even better. The pro- 
posed salary of $35,500 for the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States is decidedly modest, 
as is $22,500 for district Judges. 

Still the whole program is bound to attract 
superior talents to the high places of Gov- 
ernment and keep them there. The Senate, 
we feel confident, will promptly add its 
approval, 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 17, 1955] 


CONGRESSIONAL Pay Ratse Is CALLED AMPLY 
JUSTIFIED 


(By David Lawrence) 


Wasuincton, D. C., February 16.—If the 
conscience of any Member of Congress hurts 
him about voting for that pay raise of 
$10,000 a year, there is an easy way out—to 
give back to the Treasury as much as he 
likes. 

There's precedent for such a gift. Herbert 
Hoover gave back most of the Presidential 
salary he received while in the White House. 
He, himself, never revealed that fact but his 
friends have told about it. Maybe there 
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are other public servants who have done the 
same thing and kept it secret. t 

What a proper salary for Members of Con- 
gress should be is a very serious matter and 
goes to the heart of the question of integ- 
rity in Government. 

Many of those in the House of Representa- 
tives who voted against the proposed in- 
crease—which has yet to pass the Senate— 
did so because of a conscientious belief that 
the voters wouldn’t approve of it. But it 
is important that the voters should know 
all the facts. For many Members who voted 
against the increase really deserve to have 
the higher salary to cover those expenses 
they have been trying to meet out of their 
own pockets. Likewise, some who voted for 
the increase did so out of consideration for 
the plight of their colleagues, though they 
themselves didn’t need the extra money. 

It all comes down to a simple proposi- 
tion—the American people certain don't want 
only rich men in Congress, nor do they want 
to see Members accepting gratuities from 
constituents or big campaign contributions 
in appreciation of services they may have 
rendered. 

NO FEE FOR SERVICES 


Members of the House come up for election 
every 2 years, so they are constantly in need 
of campaign funds. Many of them supply 
it out of their own pockets rather than 
solicit gifts from constituents who seek spe- 
cial privileges. But the worst phase of the 
matter is the drain on the funds of a Mem- 
ber of Congress by residents of his district 
or State who feel their Congressman or Sen- 
ator is something of an errand boy or pars 
sonal representative in Washington. 

Lots of the things done by Members of 
Congress for people back home are worth 
thousands of dollars to those who are bene- 
fited, yet there is no such thing as a serv- 
ice charge, or fee to be paid. Indeed, it 
would be highly improper for any such 
payment to be made. 

If, for example, a new postoffice building 
or a defense installation or some other Fed- 
eral project involving huge sums of money 
is brought to an area as a result of the 
efforts of a Member of either House, there 
are citizens who profit by the rise in real 
estate values and in other ways. They can- 
not and should not pay for that service; 
Yet, in the doing of that chore for the peo- 
ple, various expenses are often incurred and 
im many instances it is the Member of Con- 
gress who foots the bill rather than become 
involved in some transaction which a polit- 
ical opponent could some day uncover and 
use as a smear. a 

It is odd but members of national legis- 
latures the world over have trouble about 
the size of their salaries. In Britain the 
Churchill government almost was over- 
thrown last spring because the Labor Party 
insisted on a pay raise and the Conservatives. 
opposed it. Many of them are wealthy and 
carry on extensive business interests. Only 
after some Conservatives deserted their lead- 
ership was the issue compromised. Today 
the pay of a member of the House of Com- 


. Mons is the equivalent of about $2,800 a 


year with an extra allowance they may re- 
quest for each day the House sits. This 
amounts approximately to about an extra 
$740 a year. Curiously enough, the House 
members in London have no private offices 
or staffs provided by the government. 
LEGISLATORS POORLY PAID 

In France the pay is equivalent to about 
$5,000 a year and the 100 Communist Depu- 
ties contribute about $3,000 apiece directly 
to the party fund or approximately $300,000 


a year, which is quite a sizable help in carry-. 


ing on Communist propaganda, 

In the State legislatures in this country 
members are poorly paid and it is a scandal 
that corporations with business before these 
bodies often retain as counsel for other serv- 
ices members who are lawyers. The labor 
unions do the same thing. 
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Many Members of Congress have outside 
income. Some earn it by getting large fees 
for speaking before labor unions and trade 
bodies of various kinds. Others still prac- 
tice law before State courts. Some have 
large business interests or derive a big in- 
come from investments. 

The raise in pay is needed in order to per- 
mit the election to Congress of citizens irre- 
spective of their income status. A total of 
$25,000 a year, out of which comes $4,500 for 
taxes, or a net of $20,500, is not too much 
for a Member of either the House or the 
Senate to receive if he is honorably to serve 
his constituency. 


TENNESSEE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF LETTER CARRIERS, 
Nashville, January 8, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: It appears that soon there 
will be a bill introduced to increase the salary 
of the Senators and Congressmen. This in- 
crease is far overdue, it is a shame that we 
the people will elect honest men to high posi- 
tions to represent us, asking and demanding 
so many things of them, yet we expect them 
to exist on such a meager salary. We urge 
you to do all in your power to have this bill 
passed without delay. 

Respectfully, : 
Harry COSBY. 
NASHVILLE BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Nashville, Tenn., February 17, 1955. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator From Tennes- 
see, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Enclosed find copy of a res- 
olution adopted by the Nashville Bar Asso- 
ciation on January 27, 1955, recommending 
passage of the judicial-congressional salary. 
increase bill now pending in Congress, 

Yours very truly, 
E. T. HOLLINS, Jr., 
Seoretary- Treasurer. 


Be it resolved by the board of directors of 
the Nashville Bar Association, That this asso- 
ciation endorses the passage of the judicial- 
congressional salary increase bill now pend- 
Ing before the Congress of the United States, 
and that a copy of such resolution be sent to 
the two Senators of the State of Tennessee, 
and the Representative in Congress from 
Davidson County. 


— 


Tue TOLEDO BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Toledo, Ohio, February 17, 1955. 
The Honorable HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KILGORE: Enclosed is a 
copy of a resolution adopted by the executive 
committee of the Toledo Bar Association on 
February 11, 1955. 

We strongly urge that you exert your ef- 
forts to bring about the passage of legislation 
to accomplish the purpose of the resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
ROGER SMITH, 
President, 


RESOLUTION OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
TOLEDO BAR ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the Toledo Bar Association has on 
previous occasions gone on record as favor- 
ing legislation providing for salary increases, 
for judges of the United States courts; and 
there are pending in the House and Senate 
bills which would, if enacted, help to re- 
lieve in varying degrees the inadequate sal- 
ary of judges; and 

Whereas the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries created pursuant to 
Public Law 220, 88d Congress, recommended 
increased salaries for judges and Members 
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of Congress in accordance with the following 

schedule: 

Chief Justice of the United States $40, 000 

Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States 

Speaker of the House of Representa- 


39, 500 


40, 000 
Members of Congress 27, 500 
Judges of the United States Courts 

Gf Appeals sia aG 
Judges of the U. S. Court of Claims 
Judges of the Tax Court of the 

United States 4 27, 500 
Judges of the Court of Military Ap- 


30, 500 
30, 500 


P 
Judges of the U. S. Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals 3 
Judges of the U. S. Customs Court 
Judges of the United States district 
courts (including the U. S. District 
Courts for the Districts of Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico, the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska 
_ and the District Court of the Vir- 
TTT 27, 500 


and this recommendation was duly endorsed 
by the House of Delegates of the American 
Bar Association; and 
` Whereas the President of the United States 
in his state of the Union address to Con- 
gress in January 1955 strongly recommended 
that Congress take favorable action toward 
increasing ‘salaries of Congressmen and 
judges: Now, therefore, be it 
. Resolved, That the Toledo Bar Association 
endorse and urge the passage of legislation 
providing the increased salaries as shown in 
the above schedule; be it further 

Resolved, That the Toledo Bar Association 
urge that appropriate salary increases be 
provided by legislation for United States at- 
torneys and their assistants; be it further 

Resolved, That notice of this resolution be 
mailed to the Senators and Members of Con- 
gress from Ohio and to the Honorable Har- 
LEY M. KILGORE, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary; the Honorable 
EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary; the Honorable 
ESTES KEFAUVER; the Honorable Francis E. 
WALTER; the Honorable ABRAHAM J. MULTER; 
the Honorable WALTER F. GEORGE; and the 
Honorable STYLEs BRIDGES. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BUSH. Is it in order to call up 
my amendment at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. BUSH. I call up my amendment 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 7, begin- 
ning with line 19, it is proposed to strike 
out down to and including line 9 on page 
8, as follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 601 (a) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The compensation of Senators, Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, Delegates from the 
Territories, and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico shall be at the rate of 
$22,500 per annum each; and the compensa- 
tion of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be at the rate of $35,000 per 
annum.” 

(b) Section 601 (b) of the Legislative Re- 

anization Act of 1946, as amended (rela- 
tive to expense allowances of Memibers of 
Congress), is hereby repealed. 

(c) Section 104 of title 3 of the United 
States Code (relating to the compensation 
of the Vice President) is amended by strik- 
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ing out 830,000“ and substituting therefor 
“$35,000.” 


On page 8, line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out Sec. 3.“ and insert “Sec. 2.“ 

-On page 9, line 1, to strike out “Sec. 
4.“ and insert “Sec. 3.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Connecticut wish the 
amendments to be considered en bloc? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is simply to 
strike from the bill all reference to con- 
gressional salaries, so that it would then 
become a bill dealing with salaries for 
the judiciary, although it would retain 
increased travel allowances for the 
Members of the Congress. The amenc- 
ment would delete all reference to in- 
creases in congressional salaries. 

Mr. President, this is a subject to 
which I suppose we have all given con- 
siderable thought. My opposition to the 
bill is not something which I have just 
developed. In a general way I have al- 
ways felt about the matter of congres- 
sional salaries as I feel today. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, I should 
like to say at this time, inasmuch as I 
may have to leave the city shortly, that 
I should like to support the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
trams], which would require that the 
budget of the United States be in bal- 
ance before such increases would go into 
effect. I would vote for that amend- 
ment, although I would expect that if it 
should be agreed to, the question of 
judicial salaries would be taken up as a 
separate matter. I see no sense in tying 
judicial salaries with congressional sal- 
aries. I think the two situations are 
entirely different, and should not be con- 
sidered together, but should be consid- 
ered separately. 

Mr. President, the bill calls for an in- 
erease of 50 percent in the salaries of 
the Members of the Congress. I think 
that is a very large increase indeed. It 
is not a cost-of-living raise. It is a very 
large compensatory increase in salary. 

While we are talking about that, there 
are in committee bills to which the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] 
referred, proposing to raise the salaries 
of postal workers and other Government 
employees 5 or 7 or 10 percent. We can- 
not make up our minds how much the 
increase should be, but we are talking in 
terms of 5 percent up to 10 percent. At 
the same time, Mr. President, we are 
talking about raising the compensation 
of the Members of the Congress by 50 
percent. We are talking about an in- 
crease of $7,500. That is double the en- 
tire salary of many Federal workers 
whose increase in salary we have been 
discussing for 2 years, trying to decide 
whether there should be an increase of 
5 or of 10 percent. 

In good conscience, I simply cannot 
vote for a salary increase for Members 
of the Congress of such a large amount 
under any conditions, and especially 
when we have failed to come to an agree- 
ment as to what should be done with 
regard to increasing the salaries of postal 
and other Government employees and 
are talking about such a relatively small 
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increase for them as compared with the 
proposed increase in our own salaries. 

Mr. President, there must be reason 
brought into the discussion of this ques- 
tion. ‘If we vote ourselves a salary in- 
crease of $7,500, or, as the House voted, 
$10,000, how in the world are we going 
to be able to control all the expenses in 
the way of salaries? I think we would be 
put in an almost indefensible position. 

To point up that proposition a little 
more closely, we are talking about a 
weekly increase of approximately $4 for 
the postal worker, but have not done 
anything about it; a $5-a-week increase 
for the military; and a $200-a-week in- 
crease for Members of Congress. 

I oppose the bill, therefore, on the 
ground that the increase is much too 
large. I shall give other reasons why I 
oppose the bill. 

I said a moment ago that I favor the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], and I shall support it. I think 
Congress ought to be able to come to 
grips with the fiscal disorder which has 
troubled the Government for a good 
many years. If we cannot control the 
finances of the United States well enough 
to balance the national budget, certainly 
we should not be talking in terms of a 
50-percent compensatory increase in the 
salaries of Members of Congress. 

While I would not favor any increase 
at this time, for reasons which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware will 
advance, and which, obviously, are be- 
hind the purposes of his amendment, I 
will not say that I would forever oppose 
an increase in the salaries of Members 
of Congress. I do not say that I would 
oppose a modest increase after some of 
the other things I have mentioned were 
done. But, I definitely wish to state, 
in case I am not here to record my vote, 
that I am entirely in sympathy with the 
philosophy embodied in the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

I think that the two questions—of in- 
creases in salaries for judges and for 
Members of the Congress—should be 
separated. I believe the judges should 
have an increase in their salaries. I 
have read carefully the Segal report. A 
serious situation seems to exist in many 
States with respect to the law of supply 
and demand. I do not know the situa- 
tion in all the States, but in the States 
with which I am familiar I find that the 
State judgeships are valued very much 
more highly than are Federal judge- 
ships. I know that is the case in the 
State of Connecticut. I know that when 
there was a vacancy in the Federal dis- 
trict court in Connecticut in 1953, great 
difficulty was experienced in finding a 
person upon whom my distinguished 
colleague [Mr. PURTELL] and I could 
agree was sufficiently qualified that we, 
in good conscience, could recommend 
him for that Federal judgeship. We 
finally were able to persuade a man of 
the very highest type, of whom we are 
very proud, Judge Anderson, to leave the 
State bench and to accept the Federal 
judgeship, which he did at considerable 
personal sacrifice to himself, and as a 
very patriotic move on his part. At that 
time I for one assured him that I hoped 
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that the pay of Federal judges would 
be increased substantially, so that even- 
tually he, perhaps, would have made 
no financial sacrifice in giving up his 
State judgeship to take the Federal 
judgeship. 

So, as I say, I favor an increase in 
salaries for Federal judges. A Federal 
judge must divorce himself from any 
other sources of earned income, and de- 
vote all his time—1i100 percent of it—to 
the business of the Federal bench. 

That is not true of Members of Con- 
gress. It never has been true. Many 
Members hold connections with business 
and professional organizations of differ- 
ent kinds. While all Members do not do 
so, at least most of them have been able 
to retain their interests in automobile 
agencies, law firms, radio, television, and 
the newspaper business, and similar 
kinds of enterprises. I see nothing 
wrong with that. I think it is good to 
have in Congress men of affairs, who 
know what it means to operate busi- 
nesses, or who practice law. I think that 
is good. I do not believe it ought to be 
discouraged. But it does suggest that 
men need not completely sever them- 
selves from sources of earned income if 
they enter Congress. 

That is not so with the judiciary. For 
that reason I think the two branches 
should be considered in separate bills, 
not in one, and that the situation with 


respect to the Federal judges should be 


considered on a different basis. 


Fundamentally, as a Member of the 


Congress, I hold this philosophy: Mem- 
bership in Congress is a service job. I 
have read the Segal report. It makes 
comparisons with corporation salaries of 
$120,000 and salaries of labor leaders 
ranging from $20,000 to $50,000, and 
draws the conclusion from those incomes 
that congressional salaries are much too 
low. But I suggest there are other com- 
parisons which are valid. I suggest that 
the position of a Member of Congress, 
which I think of as a service job, is more 
to be likened to the position of the 
teacher in a school or of the principal of 
a high school, of ministers of the church, 
of doctors and lawyers in our small 
towns. To most persons in those cate- 
gories, a salary of $15,000 is no obstacle 
to entering the service of the Congress 
of the United States. In fact, it would 
attract most of them, because many of 
them do not make anywhere near that 
much money. 

So I feel that an entirely different sit- 
uation exists with respect to salaries 
of Members of Congress than exists fh 
the case of salaries of Federal judges. 

I do not think, frankly and ideally, 
that Congress is a place for a person to 
seek a position if he is more interested 
in making money than he is in perform- 
ing a public service. 

I do not blame anyone who wishes to 
go into the service of a corporation and 
to do just as well as he can. I have no 
objection to that. Such persons render 
very great service to our country. They 
manage large and small organizations, 
which provide jobs for hundreds of thou- 
sands, yes, millions, of people; and that 
is what makes this Nation tick. They 
deserve all the respect in the world. But 
it is not necessary to have the pay of 
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Members of Congress geared so as to at- 
tract such persons into service in Con- 
gress. 

Therefore, I do not believe that the 
philosophy of the Segal report is at all 
satisfactory in connection with the mat- 
ter of reward and compensation for 
Members of Congress. I do not consider 
that the report has drawn valid com- 
parisons. 

I think of the principal of the high 
school in my own town of Greenwich, 
Conn. Ishould say, without fear of con- 
tradiction by anybody in that town, that 
he would be very well qualified, if he 
chose to do so, to sit in Congress. Yet 
he does not receive $15,000; he gets, I 
think, $10,000. There are many others 
like him all over the United States. 

So people like him stay in the profes- 
sions they have chosen, because they 
want to dedicate themselves to the serv- 
ices of their communities. They are not 
interested in their work simply to make 
money out of it. They are interested in 
it because they like it, and because they 
get their reward, not from any material 
return, but from the satisfactions that 
go with performing work of that kind. I 
rather hold to the view that that is also 
the best kind of satisfaction one can get 
from service as 2 Member of Congress. 

I notice that whenever there have been 
vacancies in recent years, there has been 
no great trouble about filling them. 
There has been no dearth of applicants. 
Let a Member of the Senate resign—I 
care not from what State he comes—and 
immediately there will be several appli- 
cants for the position. The law of sup- 
ply and demand does not suggest that 
the pay is not sufficiently large to at- 
tract persons to these positions. Every- 
one who has come here, and who is here 
now, was attracted to the position by a 
vacancy. I know that in the last elec- 
tion there were certainly many more 
candidates for the positions than there 
were winners. Moreover, many candi- 
dates were defeated in the primaries 
within their own parties. 

So I do not believe the law of supply 
and demand suggests that the salary is 
very greatly out of line, or that it needs 
anything in the nature of a 50-percent 
boost. 

Mr. President, that concludes my re- 
marks on this subject. I am sorry to 
find myself at variance with so many 
distinguished Senators, whom I hold in 
the highest esteem. I hope that no 
Members will feel that what I have said 
in defense of my philosophy on the sub- 
ject is in the slightest degree a reflection 
upon their views. One has to make up 
bis omn mind about matters of this 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that the Segal report with relation 
to the proposed salaries for the judi- 
ciary is based upon a fair premise and 
sound reasoning? 

Mr. BUSH. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator, as I said earlier in my 
remarks, that I think the situation in 
the judiciary is different, and that there 
should be a substantial increase in the 
pay of the members of the judiciary: 
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I do not take much issue with the 
Segal report so far as judiciary salaries 
are concerned. 

Mr. PURTELL. Since my colleague 
felt that the reasoning was sound with 
regard to judiciary salaries, my inquiry 
was whether that same body, which 
gave the same amount of time, the same 
study, and the same investigation to the 
question of congressional salaries was 
wrong in its conclusions and recom- 
mendations concerning such salaries. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the members of 
the Commission were quite wrong with 
regard to their conclusions regarding 
congressional salaries, and I think they 
made a great mistake in lumping the 
two groups together, because the two 
categories are not the same, and yet 
they came out with the same answer 
for both groups. 

Mr. PURTELL. Would the Senator 
feel that one of the prerequisites for 
membership in the Congress, whether it 
be in the House or the Senate, should be 
either inherited or acquired wealth be- 
fore becoming a Member of Congress? 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator repeat 
the question? 

Mr. PURTELL. I think I had better 
repeat the question. Is it the Senator's 
opinion that one of the tests for ability 
to serve in the House or the Senate 
should be either inherited or acquired 
wealth before becoming a Member of 
Congress? 

Mr. BUSH. No; I say to the Senator 
I would not say there should be any 
such test. 

Mr. PURTELL. Would the Senator 
agree with me that while it is true the 
average age of Senators is 57, it is also 
true that many who have come to the 
Senate in the past and probably many 
who are presently Members of Congress, 
because of their not having engaged in 
business before becoming Members of 
Congress, perhaps do not have as much 
of the world’s goods as others have been 
able to accumulate? My experience has 
been that many Members of the House 
of Representatives, with growing fam- 
ilies and children who have to be sent 
to school, find it impossible to make ends 
meet. Does the Senator agree with me 
that such persons do have difficulty in 
trying to make ends meet, in view of 
the fact that they have two homes to 
maintain, are trying to educate their 
children, and at the same time are try- 
ing to meet the demands of their con- 
stituents by going back and forth be- 
tween their respective districts and 
Washington? May I further ask the 
Senator if he thinks such persons should 
deny to their loved ones some of the 
necessities, in the way of education and 
otherwise, that more wealthy men can 
give their families and children? 

Mr.BUSH. Mr. President, I would re- 
mind the Senator that such persons are 
not compelled by any requirement except 
their own preference to serve in the 
House. There is no compulsion for such 
persons to remain Members of the House 
if they do not think the reward is satis- 
factory and they find themselves in a 
position of hardship such as the Senator 
has suggested. I think the same argu- 
ment might be made as to school teach- 
ers, school principals, professors in uni- 
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versities, doctors, and ministers of the 
church. What I am saying is that I do 
not think that Members of Congress 
should necessarily be compensated en- 
tirely by their salaries; that their reward 
should come in part at least from a spirit 
of satisfaction in rendering service. 

Mr. PURTELL. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that the salaries should be so low 
as to preclude from an opportunity to 
serve in Congress many persons who 
have growing families and who would 
like to serve in legislative bodies, but 
cannot because the salaries do not per- 
mit them to do justice to their families 
and also carry on their duties as legisla- 
tors? 

Mr. BUSH. I simply say to the Sena- 
tor that I donot think the salaries should 
be fixed at such a rate that anybody who 
wanted to do so could make money from 
service in Congress. From what I have 
been able to observe, I think we would 
find plenty of qualified applicants to fill 
the jobs. As I said a while ago, when- 
ever a vacancy exists there seems to be 
no dearth of applicants to fill the va- 
cancy. We are nct in such bad shape. 
I think the Members of both the Senate 
and the House present a very good cross- 
section of the people of the United States. 
Frankly, I do not believe increasing the 
salaries as proposed in the bill would re- 
sult in improvement in the general qual- 
ity of the Members of either House. 

Mr. PURTELL. Has the Senator read, 
and I am sure he has, some of the state- 
ments which were made by Members of 
the House relative to their inability to 
make ends meet—not to make money, 
but to make ends meet—and to give their 
families what they are entitled to? Has 
the Senator read some of those state- 
ments? 

Mr. BUSH. I have read some of those 
statements. I think the Senator is per- 
sonalizing an argument which should 
be looked at objectively. As I said be- 
fore, if such a person finds it difficult to 
make ends meet, and he could do better 
elsewhere, then let him do what he wants 
to do elsewhere. I do not think the fact 
that one man cannot make ends meet 
necessarily means that the salary scale 
should be changed or increased by 50 
percent. 

Mr. PURTELL. In other words, the 
Senator feels that if one with a grow- 
ing family and having no inherited or 
acquired wealth finds himself unable to 
meet the demands of his family, he ought 
not to run for office? 

Mr. BUSH. No; I would not say that. 

Mr. PURTELL. Would the Senator 
draw that conclusion? 

Mr. BUSH. No; I would not draw that 
conclusion. 

Mr. PURTELL. If the salaries are not 
sufficient to sustain growing families of 
men younger than either my distin- 
guished colleague or myself, are we not 
denying them the right to serve, because 
they must make a choice between ful- 
filling their duties to their families and 
carrying on their duties to their constit- 
uencies? 

Mr. BUSH. The same argument 
might be applied to ministers of the 
church or school teachers. The point 
is, What does a man want to do with 
his life? If he wishes to serve the 
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church, he will go into the church, with 
the knowledge that he is not going to 
become rich, but will get a modest re- 
ward. If such a person wishes to teach 
in school, he will go into the profession 
of teaching for the satisfaction he will 
get out of it, knowing that his salary 
will not be very large, but that he will 
be rewarded by the satisfaction that he 
gets from teaching. The same thing is 
true of doctors. In most of the towns 
in the State of Connecticut, I doubt 
that there are many doctors, when one 
considers the number of them, who are 
making as much as $15,000 a year. 

In my judgment the problem should 
not be looked at personally, because while 
A, B, and C may be having a difficult 
time to make ends meet, what should be 
considered is what is best for the coun- 
try as a whole. If Mr. A, B, and C find 
it is difficult, there is nothing to stop 
them from leaving, so that Mr. X, Y, 
and Z may fill the vacancies when they 
occur, as has been done for 165 years. 

Mr. PURTELL. If Mr. A, B, and C 
cannot carry on because they lack other 
means for sustaining themselves, and 
Mr. D, E, and F ean do so because they 
have inherited or acquired wealth, we 
would then have a situation where cer- 
tain segments of our population would 
be denied the opportunity to serve be- 
cause of their inability to sustain them- 
selves on the salaries fixed. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not agree with the 
Senator. It was brought out in the de- 
bate last year that many Members of 
Congress found their salaries to be satis- 
factory, and even to be larger than what 
they had been previously earning. Iam 
glad they found that to be the situation, 
but I do not think the Senator’s frequent 
references to acquired or inherited 
wealth have anything to do with the 
question. The answer depends some- 
what on the type of job one regards serv- 
ice in Congress to be—whether it is a 
compensatory or truly a service job. 
Over the years legislative salaries have 
not been comparable to the salaries paid 
in the judicial or executive branches of 
Government. In our State, the Senator 
knows that the legislative salaries are 
very low. Legislators in the State of 
Connecticut, a group which includes 
many able men and women, receive $600. 
Of course, the legislature meets for only 
a few months, once a year, unless there is 
a special session. Heretofore in the his- 
tory of this Government, salaries of 
Members of Congress have not kept pace 
with executive salaries, and I do not 
think it is necessary that they should. 
I do not believe the circumstances of 1 
individual or 100 individuals who may 
be in the Congress are important. In 
my judgment, the question is what is 
best for the country, and what is going 
to attract a satisfactory quality of person 
to the Congress. I believe that with the 
present salary level the Members of Con- 
gress are of good quality. I see no rea- 
son why we should not have equally 
qualified Members tomorrow or in the 
future. While I am not opposed to any 
reasonable increase in salaries to Mem- 
bers of Congress, I am opposed to the 
proposal at the present time. 

Mr. PURTELL. Does the Senator feel 
that a person who has family responsi- 
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bilities, such as providing for youngsters, 
and at the same time a desire to serve 
the people in a legislative body, should 
be forced to make the choice of one or 
the other, in view of the fact that such 
a person would find that he would not be 
able to serve in the legislative body? 

Mr. BUSH. I say to the Senator that 
we always have to make choices to live 
within our means, whatever they may 
be. Everyone has to make a choice as to 
whether he should take a position which 
is attractive, but which he cannot af- 
ford to take but there is no compulsion 
on the part of anyone to seek office. 
The seeking of the office is done volun- 
tarily. There is nothing to compel a 
man either to seek or to remain in office. 

Mr. PURTELL. It is not a question of 
seeking office. It is a question of cir- 
cumstances being such as to prevent 
certain persons from seeking office be- 
cause they would be financially unable 
to achieve a satisfactory standard of 
living. 

Mr. BUSH. No matter how high the 
salaries were made, it would always be 
found that they were too low for some 
persons. My own judgment is that if 
the salaries were raised as provided by 
the bill, there would not be attracted to 
the Congress a more qualified group of 
persons than now constitute it. 

Mr. PURTELL. Does the Senator 
agree with me that we might be able 
to retain many members of legislative 
bodies who have felt they could not con- 
tinue in office because of the responsi- 
bility they owed to their families? 

Mr. BUSH. My guess would be that 
if the passage of the bill should fail we 
would not lose, because of the reasons 
the Senator has set forth, any more 
Members than we have lost in a typical 
year. I do not think the failure to pass 
the bill would have any effect what- 
soever on the quality of the membership 
of the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield for 
à question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
McNamara in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut realize that both 
the CIO and the A. F. of L. have en- 
dorsed this bill? 

Mr. BUSH. I realize that; but 
frankly, I am not terribly impressed 
by it. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator from 
Connecticut name one Member of this 
body who is a laboring man? I am 
speaking of a man who works with his 
hands. 

Mr. BUSH. At the moment I am 
looking at a gentleman who, I under- 
stand, has represented and represents 
labor unions; and I assume that he, 
himself, is a union member. There- 
fore, in answer to the question of the 
Senator from North Dakota, I name 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara]. 

Mr. LANGER. Since the Senator 
from Connecticut has named the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, can the Senator 
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from Connecticut name a Member of 
this body who is a farmer? 

Mr. BUSH. In response, I name the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. LANGER. I have understood 
that he raises 142 million chickens a 
year. 

Mr. BUSH. Yes, he is a chicken 
farmer. 

Mr. LANGER. I am referring to a 
Member of this body—if the Senator 
from Connecticut can name one—who 
gets up at 4 o’clock in the morning 
and goes into the barn and milks half a 
dozen cows. 

Mr. BUSH. I suggest that possibly 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] might be classified as a farmer. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to advise 
the Senator from North Dakota that 
I am looking for some cheap labor on 
Saturdays; so he can come out to my 
farm and work for me. [Laughter.] 

Mr, BUSH. Then I give the Senator 
from North Dakota the Senator from 
Oregon. {[{Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I appreciate the 
suggestion of the Senator from North 
Dakota, but I must say that he is just 
as wild regarding his estimates on the 
production of chickens as he is regard- 
ing some of the other statements com- 
ing from North Dakota. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. £ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sim- 
ply wish to make clear the effect of the 
amendment which our esteemed and dis- 
tinguished colleague the senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH], 
has offered. He proposes to strike out 
the part of the bill which relates to a 
salary increase for the Members of the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate, and thus leave in the bill only 
the part relating to a salary increase 
for the members of the judiciary. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct—plus the 
travel allowance. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Yes; plus the travel 
allowance. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the 
bill should thus be separated. It seems 
to me that if that were to be done, the 
proper time to make such a case was on 
July 20, 1953, when the resolution creat- 
ing the salary commission was before the 
Senate. I have examined the RECORD 
which was made on that occasion. I 
find that no objection was raised by any 
Senator, on either side of the aisle, with 
respect to that measure. I find that no 
motion was made to strike from the res- 
olution the reference to congressional 
salaries. In short, the proposal was to 
have the commission investigate both 
the salaries of the judiciary and the 
salaries of the Members of Congress, in- 
cluding the Members of the House of 
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Representatives and the Members of the 
Senate. If there had been a desire on 
the part of some Member of Congress 
to strike out one part of that measure, 
so as to make a differentiation as be- 
tween the salaries of those who are ap- 
pointed and the salaries of those who are 
elected, it seems to me that such a case 
should have been made at that time. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the Senator from 
Illinois has a good point. However, I 
should like to say that I filed a statement 
on this matter with the Segal Commis- 
sion, outlining about what I have stated 
today. So I feel at least partially not 
guilty of the charge my colleague has 
made. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well. However, 
the appropriate time would have been 
when that debate was occurring on the 
fioor of the Senate, during the calendar 
call. Every Member had full opportu- 
nity at that time to express his views on 
the matter. However, no such separa- 


tion as between the judiciary and the 


legislative branch was proposed. 

So the Segal Commission went to work. 
It did its work excellently. The chair- 
man did a superb job, in my opinion. 

The Commission was a representative 
one; it represented every field of activ- 
ity—including both labor, business, and 
the professions. Of course, six Mem- 
bers of Congress stood in the position 
of advisers to the Commission, although 
the Commission did the work itself, and 
the Members of Congress did not share 
in the ultimate decisions the Commis- 
sion made. I think the Commission re- 
ceived testimony from approximately 70 
persons. Testimony amounting to ap- 
proximately 800 pages was taken. Very 
few persons submitted a contrary view. 

After the report of the Commission 
was made, the bar associations of a 
great many States endorsed it, and 
made no effort to differentiate as be- 
tween the salaries of the Members of 
Congress and the salaries of the judi- 
ciary, or to have a separation made as 
between the two. I note from the hear- 
ings that the bar associations of Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, New York, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, North Carolina, Indiana, South 
Dakota, Delaware, New Mexico, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
and Montana have endorsed the report. 
I notice that the American Bar Associa- 
tion has also endorsed it. 

No effort was made on the part of the 
Attorney General to bring about a segre- 
gration of this issue and to have Congress 
act separately on a proposal for an in- 
crease in the salaries of the judiciary 
and a proposal for an increase in the 
salaries of the Members of Congress. 
The Attorney General appeared before 
the so-called Kefauver committee and 
endorsed the report in its entirety. In 
his state of the Union message, the Pres- 
ident of the United States made no en- 
deavor to separate the two. 

So, Mr. President, since the matter is 
here as the result of a study by a Com- 
mission which was authorized and em- 
powered to investigate thoroughly both 
the salaries of the Members of Congress 
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and the salaries of the judiciary, cer- 
tainly there would be no point in sep- 
arating them at this good hour, when 
the bill is before the Senate, and when 
a comparable bill was passed by a very 
substantial majority in the House of 
Representatives. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I trust that 
the amendment submitted by my dis- 
tinguished friend, the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Bush], will be 
rejected by a decisive vote. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield at this 
point? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I heard the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
BusH] speak several times about the sal- 
aries of doctors. If the Senator will ex- 
amine the task forces reports, he will 
find in it the following statement: 


The average income of doctors in 1951 was 
$13,432. 


Mr. BUSH. On what page of the task 
forces reports is that statement to be 
found? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. On page 38. 

I read further from that page: 

Dr. Murray, of the New Jersey Medical So- 
ciety, stated that it was his opinion that at 
the age of 40, doctors averaged between 
$20,000 and $25,000 a year, and that that 
average was increased as the doctor became 
50 or more, 


Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Illinois for yielding to me. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me at this 
time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Let me ask the Senator 
from Tennessee about his statement that 
the average income of doctors in 1951 
was $13,432. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I was reading that 
paragraph of the reports of the task 
forces. At that part of the reports, Dr. 
Murray, of the New Jersey Medical So- 
ciety, is quoted as stating as his opinion 
that at the age of 40, doctors average 
between $20,000 and $25,000 a year. 

Mr. BUSH. To what area does that 
statement relate? Does it relate to the 
State of New Jersey, only? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It is from the re- 
ports of the task forces, giving the com- 
parable salaries of the various profes- 
sions. 

Mr. BUSH. Is that statement made, 
regardless of its application to any par- 
ticular section of the country? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; it applies to all 
areas of the United States. 

Mr. BUSH. Then I should like to say 
that I wish to see some substantial sup- 
port of the statement. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that a good deal of the 
argument today has actually missed the 
mark. I doubt very much that the office 
of a Member of Congress can be com- 
pared with any other station. I think 
the Segal Commission set forth the mat- 
ter in one short paragraph on page 5 of 
its report, when it said: 

Finally, there is the overriding factor of 
justice. The salary adjustments we recom- 
mend will, we think, correct inequities of 
long-standing. We believe they are conso- 
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nant with the dignity and the stature the 
citizens of the country attach to these criti- 
cal offices, 


I think that is the point in a nutshell. 
The King of England may receive $500,- 
000 a year; Ido not know. I know that 
he cannot eat any more than can the 
junior Senator from Illinois, if my appe- 
tite is in good form. {Laughter.] I do 
not believe the King of England can wear 
any more clothes at one time than I can. 
I am confident that he cannot smoke 
more than one cigar at a time. 

So, Mr. President, if the matter is put 
on a creature basis, I do not know where 
finally one comes out. But I believe 
that in the minds of the people of the 
country, a certain dignity and a certain 
stature attach to the office of Member 
of Congress, even though some of our 
constituents do not always attach that 
dignity and that stature to the occupant 
of the office. [Laughter.] 

Yet, the fact of the matter is that 
this stature and this dignity go with 
the office itself. There are 435 Members 
of the House of Representatives—no 
more and no less; and they are chosen 
from among the 165,000,000 people of 
the United States. In this body there 
are 96 Members, according to the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and they 
can be added to only in proportion as 
other States are admitted to the sister- 
hood of States, under the Federal Union. 

Mr. President, clearly a dignity and a 
stature go with the office of Member of 
Congress. Thus it is that I believe that 
what the commission recommends in 
this case is quite consonant with the 
attributes of the office. I think that is 
the crux of the matter, and I believe we 
should keep it on that fundamental 
basis. 

So, Mr. President, I earnestly hope 
that the amendment of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Connecticut will not 
prevail. 

The work done in connection with get- 
ting these reports to us has been a long- 
term operation. I confess to you very 
freely, Mr. President, that even in 1946, 
when I was on the Joint Committee on 
Legislative Reorganization, along with 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], former Senator La Follette, and 
a good many other Members of the Con- 
gress, we—and I say this frankly—had 
to provide in the legislative reorganiza- 
tion bill for a salary increase for the 
Members of the Congress, in order to get 
that legislative reorganization job done. 
The expense allowance for Members of 
Congress was finally written in to it in 
the form of an amendment submitted on 
the floor of the House and on the floor 
of the Senate; but that was not the con- 
triving of the joint committee. 

At the time, I gave a great deal of at- 
tention to that matter, feeling that there 
should be adequate and reasonable take- 
home pay in connection with this job— 
and no less than in connection with any 
other job—because a very wise man by 
the name of Luke wrote, probably sev- 
eral thousand years ago, that 

The laborer is worthy of his hire. 

Mr. President, whether it is in the 


domain of public service or elsewhere, 
the laborer is still worthy of his hire. 
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If there be in the United States per- 
sons who today are inadequately com- 
pensated that is a tragedy which should 
be remedied; but that is no reason why 
our own difficulty should not be resolved 
when the opportunity to do so arises. 

Mr. President, it has been indicated 
that we should not do this so long as the 
budget is in a state of imbalance. But, 
I wish to remind my friend, the Senator 
from Delaware, and my friend, the 
Senator from Connecticut, that in the 
past 22 years, the budget has been out of 
balance in 21 of those years. 

Mr. President, since 1945, five pay in- 
creases have been granted in the Federal 
establishment. They aggregate a little 
more than 51 percent. There was the 
pay act of 1945 and at that time the 
budget was not in balance. We enacted 
the pay act of 1946, and the budget was 
not in balance. We enacted the pay act 
of 1948, and the budget was in balance. 
We enacted the pay act of 1949 and the 
pay act of 1951, and both times the 
budget was not in balance. 

Must we be in the unhappy position 
of having to spar around in trying to 
find a year when the budget is right, 
when the circumstances are right, when 
the mental outlook is right, and then 
suddenly rush in under the tent? 

If so, we would have had only three 
chances in 26 years to repair the salary 
status of Members of the House and of 
the Senate. We have been appropriating 
salary increases for everyone in the 
structure of government. That does not 
seem to have bothered anyone in the 
House or in the Senate. We have raised 
some of the salaries and have added one 
or two classifications. It has reached the 
point where a GSA 18 employee receives 
a salary of more than $14,000. He does 
not have to be elected to office. 

Whatever is fair, is fair. Therefore, I 
do not believe there is any substance 
to the argument that the budget must be 
balanced before we should do justice to 
ourselves. 

If I must make the bread and butter 
argument—and I am not too happy 
about it—and if we measure the pro- 
posed increase in terms of 1939, we are 
still $200 under the purchasing power of 
the congressional salary fixed in 1939. 

Let us consider the depreciation of the 
dollar. In those days, when a Member 
of the House and of the Senate received 
$10,000, his income tax was $372, and he 
had 9,628 hard, 100-percent dollars with 
which to buy things. We are still behind 
the game, so to speak, on the raise in 
salary of $2,500 in 1946. Twenty-two 
thousand, five hundred dollars, express in 
terms of 1939 dollars, is still $200 behind 
the 1939 level in terms of purchasing 
power. If we talk about take-home pay, 
that is what it amounts to. I would much 
rather talk about what I believe to be 
adequate compensation, and compensa- 
tion that is commensurate with the dig- 
nity and status of elective office in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. When I received a sal- 
ary of $7,500 a year on becoming a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives— 
which was the salary the Senator from 
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Georgia [Mr. Georce] received when he 
came to the Senate in 1922—the $7,500 
during those years would buy more than 
$22,500 will buy today. There can be no 
question about it. 

I am talking about the rent we have to 
pay in Washington, about the cost of 
living, and about the income tax we must 
pay. Therefore, I believe $7,500 in those 
days was really, in effect, more money 
than we will get if the proposed increased 
is voted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Arizona is absolutely correct. 

Therefore I utter the hope that the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bus], 
on which we shall vote shortly, which 
amendment would eliminate congres- 
sional pay increases entirely, and let 
stand in the bill only judicial salary in- 
creases, will be voted down with real 
vigor and with great unanimity. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
make the first of several speeches in op- 
position to the pending bill. During the 
course of the debate I shall discuss a 
series of amendments to it. 

I sincerely hope that after the debate 
tonight we may have some kind of under- 
standing to vote on the bill on Wednes- 
day, because I believe many of the 
amendments which are to be offered 
should lie on the table temporarily and 
be carefully considered. For the life of 
me I cannot understand the rush to pass 
the bill today. It is a bill which ought 
to receive very careful study by the 
Members of the Senate, particularly the 
amendments which are to be offered. 

Likewise, Mr. President, I believe it to 
be important that we have yea and nay 
votes. Unfortunately, some of my col- 
leagues inform me that there is not a 
great inclination for yea and nay notes 
on amendments to the bill. That does 
not make a pretty record, if it be true. I 
believe the people of the United States 
are entitled to have the Senate vote yea 
and nay on these matters. I shall do 
my best to urge yea and nay votes. If 
necessary, I shall do my best to discuss 
the matter until we do have some yea 
and nay votes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Oregon that I know of no 
Senator who is opposed to a yea and nay 
vote on this issue. As chairman of the 
subcommittee which considered the bill 
I shall do my best to have yea and nay 
votes on the passage of the bill and on 
any amendment that may be offered to 
it. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
Tennessee join me in asking for a yea 
and nay vote on the Bush amendment? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Certainly I will. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the Bush amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
request sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. That is my answer to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It should be stated 
that not many of the Members of the 
Senate are on the floor at the present 
time. 

Mr. MORSE. A sufficient number of 
Members are in the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sure that if 
the Senator will renew the request later 
we shall have no difficulty getting a yea 
and nay vote. 

Mr. MORSE. A sufficient number of 
Senators are present to order a yea and 
nay vote if there were a will to do so. 

Mr. President, I wish to say at the out- 
set that I do not share the point of view 
expressed by my good friend the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], that 1953, 
when the resolution was before the Sen- 
ate, was the time for Members of the 
Senate to take a position as to whether 
there should be a separate bill for con- 
gressional salaries. The resolution of 
1953 was simply a resolution which called 
for the appointment of a commission to 
study the subject of judicial and con- 
gressional salaries. 

Nothing in that resolution directly or 
indirectly committed any Member of the 
Senate to vote for a bill combining judi- 
cial and congressional salaries. I doubt 
if any Member of the Senate at the time 
the resolution was before the Senate had 
the slightest idea that by voting for the 
resolution, to use the argument of the 
Senator from Illinois, we became com- 
mitted to a procedure for a combined 
bill, rather than separate bills. 

All we did was to vote for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to study judicial 
and congressional salaries. It was right 
that we should do so. I believe it was 
right that we should have the situation 
studied. Now the time has come to de- 
bate the conclusions of the study. Now 
is the time to pass judgment on whether 
we should approach the problem in a 
combined bill or in separate bills. 

Not the slightest obligation is placed 
upon the shoulders of any Senator to go 
along with a combined bill rather than 
separate bills merely because in 1953 he 
voted for a proposal to study the ques- 
tion of salaries. 

I believe the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Bus] is quite right in main- 
taining that the two issues should be 
separated, and in his amendment he pro- 
poses that judicial salaries be considered 
separate and distinct from congressional 
salaries. I shall support his amend- 
ment, and I shall offer a few amendments 
of my own. 

The first point I wish to make is that. 
in my judgment, Members of Congress. 
are now well paid. In my opinion, they 
are paid all they are worth. 

For the reason brought out by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, when one enters. 
a life of public service, if he is going to 
represent the best interests of the pub- 
lic, he should not go into it with the 
idea of making money out of it. I think 
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$15,000 a year, which is what we really 
receive, $12,500 and the so-called expense 
allowance of $2,500, is a good salary for 
the job. I think it is in the best inter- 
ests of the American people that mem- 
bership in Congress shall not: be made 
attractive for fiscal reasons; that it shall 
not be made attractive because the hold- 
er of it can make money out of it. We 
have enough evils in American machine 
politics without giving political ma- 
chines other motivating influences, such 
as highly paid jobs. In my judgment, 
an increase in salary will not increase 
the number of freemen in the Congress 
of the United States. On the contrary, 
in my opinion, an increase in the salaries 
of Members of the Congress will enhance 
a dangerous tendency in American poli- 
tics by putting undue pressure and in- 
fluence upon political officeholders. I 
have always said, and I repeat today, 
that when we get to the bottom of politi- 
cal financing in America we will be deal- 
ing with the primary cause of corruption 
in American politics. I believe the peo- 
ple will have to do something about that 
problem, and I do not think we shall be 
moving in the right direction by increas- 
ing the salaries of the Members of Con- 
gress 50 percent, to $22,500, as proposed 
by the Senate bill, or to $25,000, as the 
House bill proposes, 

Mr. President, I am very much inter- 
ested in the report of the Segal Com- 
mission. I turn to page 37 where the 
Commission uses argument by analogy, 
which frequently is a dangerous argu- 
mentative technique, for often argu- 
ment by analogy is of itself inherently 
fallacious. But we read on page 37 of 
the report that the heads of farm co- 
operatives received from $20,000 to 
$50,000, and that the head of the Na- 
tional Grange is paid more than $15,000 
a year. 

We are told that Farms and Farm 
People, a cooperative report by the 
United States Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, shows that the 
average net money income from class II 
commereial farms, which include those 
which sold farm products worth 825,000 
or more, was $8,880 in 1949, and, based 
upon preliminary reports, the 1953 re- 
turn will be approximately the same. 

The report goes on to say: 

To this must be added about $600 for 
produce consumed in the farm household at, 
farm prices rather than through retail stores, 
and rental value of farm buildings. 


The report goes on to say: 

It is noteworthy that the highest proposed 
salary for Members of Congress mentioned 
in the record is the $75,000 in the Farm Jour- 
nal, the farm magazine with the largest cir- 
culation (3 million) in the Nation. 


Then it says: 


Most of the lawyers who testified, and 
those included ex-judges and ex-Congress- 
men who resigned for reasons of personal 
economy, were of the opinion that the earn- 
ing power of either a judge or Congressman 
in the field of private law practice would 
range upward from $30,000, 


In horse trading we would call that 
“puffing.” It is the old David Harum 
technique. But, in my judgment, Mr. 
President, it is not factual. 
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The report goes on to say: 

This is not an extravagant estimate when 
the mean net income of all nonsalaried law- 
yers im 1951 was $8,730. 

In the same year the general counsel of 46. 
American railroads earned an average of 
$30,590, with a range from $15,260 for the 
Kansas City Southern to $66,000 for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad system. Thirty rail- 
roads paid their general counsels at least 
$25,000. The average salary of the general 
solicitors, the second in rank of counsel, with 
respect to the 46 railroads was $25,875 with 
a range from $16,526 for the Virginian Rail- 
road Co. to $44,000 for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. In a moment I shall be 
happy to yield for a question. 

I continue reading from the report: 

The average salary of general counsel in 
1939, with respect to those railroads whose 
president was paid as much as $40,000 in 
1951, was $22,529. This represents an in- 
crease of approximately 35 percent in 1951 
salaries over those of 1939. 

The average income of doctors in 1951 was 
$13,432. Dr. Murray, of the New Jersey Med- 
ical Society stated that it was his opinion 
that at the age of 40, doctors averaged be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five thousand a 
year and that that average was increased as 
the doctor became 50 or more. 


With all that opinion evidence, Mr. 
President, I ask the question, So what? 
What has it got to do with the issue as 
to whether we as public servants who 
have accepted public service for the du- 
ration of our terms at least, and who 
have undertaken to serve in the way we 
think we can best contribute to our fel- 
low men, should increase our salaries 50 
percent? The argument, I suggest, is 
based upon the fallacious premise that 
public life is some form of private enter- 
prise and that we should have salaries 
commensurate with making a substan- 
tial profit. I say that those who seek 
profit ought to go into private business. 

I now yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia, with the understanding that I 
yield for a question and with the further 
understanding that I shall not lose my 
rights to the floor for any period of time 
used in protecting my rights in case a 
question should not be asked. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire only to ask a question of the Senator 
from Oregon, whom I greatly love and 
admire. 

I wonder if the Senator from Oregon 
has studied the trends of the times, and 
I ask him if he knows that in my State 
salaries have been raised from 100 per- 
cent, in some cases to 200 percent. I am 
speaking from actual statistics and per- 
sonal experience when I say that. I am 
wondering if the Senator realizes that it 
is impossible to live properly in Washing- 
ton on our present salaries, unless one 
owns his own home and has no rent to 
pay. 

I may say to the distinguished Senator 
that I should love to go back to those 
dear old days when I first came to Wash- 
ington, when I could go to the shops and 
the market. place and buy food cheaply, 
and could also pay for house rental and 
other things as I did 14 years ago. I ask 
the distinguished Senator if he realizes 
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what has taken place in Washington dur- 
ing the past several years. When we re- 
moved price controls which existed dur- 
ing the war and immediately after the 
war, we also gave the profiteers a golden 
chance. Likewise we removed the sur- 
plus-profits tax. Was not the Senator 
trom Oregon in the same status in which 
I was when the excess-profits tax was 
stricken from the statute books? 

Mr. MORSE. I will say to the Sena- 
tor that we have been in the same status 
for many years. 

Mr. KILGORE. But we are faced with 
the results of that action. Price controls 
were removed and we were hit right on 
the nose by the situation which ensued. 

I wonder if the Senator realizes that 
the Members of the Congress of the 
United States face the problem of not 
being able to live on their salaries unless 
those salaries are augmented. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the point 
of view expressed by my good friend 
from West Virginia, and I give him as- 
surance that before I complete my re- 
marks I will have answered his questions, 
because I had them all in mind before I 
began. But I have certain specific sug- 
gestions as to the points which he has 
raised. 

I wish to go back to the fallacious 
argument by analogy, which we find on 
pages 37 and 38 of the Segal report, and 
to point out that I do not think it is 
scund reasoning to argue that because 
the presidents and general counsel of 46 
American railroads earn an average of 
$30,590, the Members of the Senate 
should earn $22,500. I do not under- 
stand the cause-to-effect relationship 
in that kind of reasoning. The two 
classes are not comparable. It is the 
difference between compensation in 
private industry, and compensation for 
public service to the people of the United 
States, which, in my judgment, ought 
not to contain dollar signs of excessive 
profit. 

Let me say something about the cost 
of living in Washington, D. C. I do not 
know how it developed in American life 
that a person coming to the Senate 
could not live up to the prestige and 
dignity of the position unless he paid 
$400, $450, or $500 a month rent for a 
swank apartment in a Washington, D. C., 
hotel. If he wants to do that, it is his 
business. But I think it happens to be 
the people’s business when he tries to 
argue that because he pays that kind of 
rent, the people ought to pay him a 
higher salary. 

There are many fine homes in the 
metropolitan area of Washington which 
are available at very low and reasonable 
rental, which Senators can rent, if they 
wish to rent them, or buy, if they wish to 
buy. I am simply old-fashioned enough 
to believe that Senators would be much 
nearer the spirit of the American people 
if they lived in that kind of domicile 
than in swank hotels; but that is their 
business, not mine. 

I shall not vote on the floor of the 
Senate for a salary increase on the basis 
of the argument that living costs in 
Washington are high because Senators 
pay very high-priced rents in very swank 
hotels. They do not have to live there. 
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If they want to live in such accommoda- 
tions, let them do so at their personal 
expense, not at the people’s expense. 
Thus I say that much of the argument 
based upon the so-called high cost of 
living in Washington, D. C., is of the 
making of Members of Congress. 

There was a time when I leaned to the 
idea of a salary increase for Members of 
Congress. There was a time, before I 
gave thorough and adequate analysis to 
the problem, and listened to the pros and 
cons in greater detail, that I thought a 
persuasive case had been made for an 
increase in salary for Members. But I 
have changed my view in favor of a pro- 
posal I shall make before I finish, which 
has to do with the payment of the legiti- 
mate expenses of a Senator's office. In 
many instances a Senator has to go into 
his own pocket to pay for services ren- 
dered his constituents. I believe that ex- 
penses of this type should be borne by 
the Senate. They should not come out 
of the Senator’s pocket. 

I have completely changed my earlier 
point of view on this salary increase 
issue. I do not believe that any sub- 
stantial increase in salary can be justified 
at the present time. 

There are other high-cost items in the 
living expenses of colleagues in the Sen- 
ate, which I think are matters of their 
own personal choice; they are not nec- 
essary to the job. If Members wish to 
come to Washington and live according 
to that standard of living, that is their 
business. I do not begrudge it. Each 
man to his own liking when it comes to 
his standard of living, within his pocket- 
book. 

But I submit that on the basis of the 
salary we receive, omitting from con- 
sideration for the moment the item of 
the expenses of our offices over and above 
what the Government allows, United 
States Senators can come to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and represent their con- 
stituencies with dignity and prestige on 
the salaries now paid them. Therefore, 
I wish to dismiss, so far as my argument 
is concerned, and very early in the dis- 
cussion, the contention of the proponents 
of the bill that a salary increase is 
needed in order to meet increases in the 
cost of living. I say respectfully and 
goodnaturedly, but sincerely, that if this 
is the primary reason given for the sal- 
ary increase, our constituencies have the 
right to ask us to lower some of our living 
expenses in Washington, rather than to 
be asked to give us a salary increase 
which will pay for higher living expenses. 

I wish to make this additional com- 
ment in connection with the information 
on pages 37 and 38 of the Commission’s 
report, which states that “the mean net 
income of all nonsalaried lawyers in 1951 
was $8,730.” 

I should like to see the study from 
which that conclusion was drawn, be- 
cause I am Satisfied the records will show 
that between 75 and 80 percent of Ameri- 
can lawyers do not gross $15,000 a year; 
and they are good lawyers. But if the 
argument by analogy is to be made on 
the basis of the income of American 
lawyers, let me say that, in my judgment, 
we are not entitled to an increase in 
salary. A good many lawyers in our 
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home constituencies, who are grossing 
from $7,500 to $12,500 a year, are as able 
as any of us in Congress who are lawyers. 
The idea that in Congress is to be found 
the cream of the legal profession of the 
United States is a mistaken notion. 
There are good lawyers here. Some of 
us might get up to average; most of us 
are country lawyers. But on the basis 
of the alleged legal ability of the lawyers 
in Congress, it is mere puffing when the 
argument is made that they could earn 
more money in the private practice of 
the law. Most of them did not earn 
more before they became Members of 
Congress, and they will not when they 
return, except perhaps for a couple of 
years when there may be some friends 
who think that former Members can 
give them some special service because 
of their congressional connections. But 
I have followed the history of such per- 
sons. A good many of them have prac- 
ticed a little in a kind of combined pri- 
vate practice and lobby practice, and 
then have ended up back in their home 
States, earning for the most part not 
more than they earned before they came 
to the Senate. Usually that was far 
short of $15,000 a year. 

Of course, it is quite assuring, self- 
comforting, and pleasant, wishful 
thinking for one, in his imagination, to 
associate himself with the general 
counsel of railroads, as we see on page 
38 of the report, and with the general 
counsel of great American corpora- 
tions, and to seek to leave the impres- 
sion that because those lawyers earn 
so much money as general counsel of 
large corporations, therefore a lowly 
Member of the Senate or the House, 
from the standpoint of legal stature, 
should be similarly paid. I do not accept 
that argument by analogy. I repeat, 
there are exceptions, but the speaker is 
not one, and would be the first to say he 
is not one. 

By and large, the lawyers in Congress 
would do very well to gross $15,000 a 
year in private practice. If some of us 
were to be put on oath in regard to our 
gross income before we came to the 
Senate, we would have to testify that 
we never grossed $15,000. 

From that fact, Mr. President, I argue 
that we ought to cut our budgets and 
cut down our costs of living to such a 
point that we can live within $15,000 a 
year, so far as our personal expenses are 
concerned, and put our children through 
school—and it can be done on that 
Salary. 

We should then face up to the real 
problem which I think confronts Con- 
gress, namely, the expenses of the office, 
over and above the budget allowance 
that is made available to us by the 
Government, 

I wish to reiterate, because I desire 
that it be made a part of the RECORD, a 
contention made by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusxH], which I thought was an exceed- 
ingly able argument, with which I wish 
to associate myself by reference, as well 
as many of the arguments made by the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], earlier this 
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afternoon, and the arguments of other 
spokesmen in opposition to the bill. 

Somehow, there is something wrong— 
wrong, from the standpoint: of doing the 
right thing toward others in our 
citizenry—for us to sit. here considering 
this bill and proposing to vote: ourselves 
a 50-percent salary increase, when we 
know, first, the budget problem which 
confronts our Government; second, the 
labor problems which confront our 
Government; and, third, the declining 
income of the farmers of America. 

It has been pointed out that. we are 
having trouble obtaining a 5-percent in- 
crease in salaries for postal workers. 
There is a general Government employee: 
wage increase bill confronting us. It has 
not been determined what final action 
will be taken, but the consensus is that 
Government employees will be lucky if a 
bill gets through the Congress contain- 
ing more than a 10-percent increase. 
There are even persons who think there 
should not be any increase. When there 
is talk in the cloakrooms of a compro- 
mise on a 5 to 7 percent. increase for 
Federal employees, how do my colleagues 
think it is going to look, from the 
standpoint of plain fairness to our con- 
stituencies, for us to vote for a 50- 
percent increase in congressional sal- 
aries as provided in the Senate bill or a 
66-percent increase as provided in the 
House bill, and then really have serious 
trouble getting @ 5 percent increase for 
postal workers and a 5 to 7 percent in- 
erease for other Government employees? 

Then there confronts the Senate the 
problem of a minimum wage bill. Some 
of our colleagues have offered a proposal 
for a minimum wage increase to $1.05 
an hour, and there are reactionary 
forces in the country which are trying to 
convince the American people it is a so- 
cialistic proposal. I am presently in- 
elined toward a minimum wage bill pro- 
viding for $1.10. On the basis of the 
most recent evidence I have received, 
although I have not completed my anal- 
ysis, I may suggest a bill proposing a 
minimum wage of $1.15. But look at 
the opposition in the Congress of the 
United States to a minimum wage bill 
which seeks an increase from 75 cents am 
hour to 90 cents, or to $1, or to $1.10, or 
to $1.15, or to $1.25, which are the var- 
ious proposals in the legislative incu- 
bator at the present time. Vitriolie is 
some of the opposition. Highly excitable 
some persons become if one suggests am 
increase in the minimum wage. It is 
said we would destroy industry, or so- 
eialize it. : 

Then if there is suggested an increase 
in minimum wage coverage, that is said 
to be the last straw. We are told we 
must not do anything which would bring 
under a decent minimum wage law the 
clerks in the retail establishments of 
America. Yet we know, as we study the 
effect of wage cycles, Mr. President, that 
when the minimum wage is increased, 
the tendency is to increase the wage 
structure all along the line, including 
the wages of employees not covered by 
Federal interstate commerce acts. I 
shall be heard to speak on that subject 
at some length at a later time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but we ought to enact Federal leg- 
islation which would take full cogni- 
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zance of the fact that setting good Fed- 
eral standards would increase minimum 
standards in the States, and that a good: 
many States would in turn enact State 
minimum wage laws. Of course, in 
many instances such State minimum 
wage laws would not be essential, be- 
cause employers, in order to compete in 
the labor market, would automatically 
increase minimum wages to thousands 
of employees who are not now covered 
by the Federal law, and who could not 
be covered by Federal law because they 
do not fall within the interstate com- 
merce jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, my argument on that 
point is that I do not think we would 
look good. I do not think our legisla- 
tive posture would be very becoming in 
the eyes of the voters of America, if we 
voted ourselves a 50-percent increase in 
our own wages, and then fussed and 
fumed about legislation which proposes. 
an increase in the minimum wage. 

Last week I traveled to my home in 
Oregon. On the way there, between 
Tangent, Oreg., and Eugene, Oreg., our 
automobile ran out of gas. We finally 
succeeded in having a gas truck supply 
the car with a little gas, which was 
sufficient until we got to a small gas 
station. The station was one of those 
little family gas stations which husband 
and wife operate in conjunction with a 
small grocery store or a few tourist cab- 
ins. The proprietor, a man in his sixties, 
said, “Well, Senator, I see that you are 
about to vote yourselves a nice, big, fat 
salary increase.” I said, That is very 
doubtful.” ‘Well, he said, “the bill just 
passed the House.” I said, “Yes, but it 
has not passed the Senate yet. It may 
be that it will, but not with my vote.” 
I gave him some of my reasons why I 
shall vote against the increase, as I am 
giving them to the Senate this after- 
noon. That gentleman said, “I want you 
to know that in this community the peo- 
ple I have talked to, and many come 
through here during the course of a day, 
are very bitter about this proposal.” He 
said, “I don’t want to hurt your feelings, 
but we think the Congress as a whole 
just does not deserve higher pay.” I was 
inclined to agree with him, and I do 
agree with him, Mr. President. 

If we do not want to represent the 
will of the American people, we should 
not be here, and if my colleagues would 
like to find out what the will of the 
American people is on this question, let 
us give the people 90 days of all the 
special education it is desired to give 
them. Let us postpone action on the 
bill for 90 days, with the understanding 
that we will call upon the media of 
information in this country to inform 
the American people about all the al- 
leged supporting arguments contained in 
the report on congressional salaries—I 
shall have something to say about judi- 
cial salaries in a moment—and then let 
the people express their will on the ques- 
tion. What a walloping we would take. 
What a turndown we would have in a 
national referendum on the proposal, 
Mr. President. 

If my colleagues think that all these 
editorials which have been bound to- 
gether, which I hold in my hand, will 
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succeed in changing the viewpoint of the 
rank and file of the voters of this coun- 
try, then my colleagues are laboring 
under the misapprehension that the 
American people pay much attention to 
the editorial writers when it comes to 
political policies. Most people know that 
too many editorial writers in this coun- 
try are the fronts of reactionary indoc- 
trination forces in America. The Amer- 
ican people are doing their own think- 
ing on political issues, and the editorial 
writers are not doing it for them. When 
one tries to tell the American people that 
a United States Senator is entitled to 
an increase from $15,000 to a $22,500, 
or, as the House thought, to $25,000, he 
will find most of the people laugh and 
snort at him. 

Mr. President, I believe that if I voted 
for the increase, I would not be voting in 
accordance with the desires of the peo- 
ple of my State. I am perfectly willing 
to enter into an understanding that the 
Senate postpone action on the proposal 
for 90 days, and wait for the reaction of 
the people of our States after they have 
been informed of the facts. When it 
comes to a question of studying the mer- 
its and demerits of the report on the bill, 
I think an overwhelming majority of the 
people will continue to hold to what I 
honestly believe is their present opinion, 
namely, that they are against the pro- 
posal. I think that most of them would 
be inclined to agree with the views I have 
expressed here today, that Members of 
Congress could very well do a little per- 
sonal financial pruning of their own, 
and when they can demonstrate that 
they are living within the brackets of 
reasonable expenditures in. Washington, 
D. C., and that they need more money in 
order to meet living costs of the job, the 
people will be fair about it. But to date 
a convincing record of that need has not 
been made either in the Commission’s 
report or, in my judgment—and I speak 
respectfully—in the debate. 

So, Mr. President, because I think the 
proposed salary increase would be en- 
tirely out of line with increases which 
are even suggested for other economic 
groups in the Nation, I shall vote against 
the bill. 

I have already had something to say 
about the salaries of lawyers and the 
salaries of the heads of corporate or- 
ganizations, including farm organiza- 
tions. My statement has been to the 
effect that I do not think they constitute 
sound arguments by analogy, applicable 
to the pending bill. 

Now let me say a word about the sal- 
aries of doctors. Even the Commission’s 
report points out that the average in- 
eome of doctors in 1951 was $13,432. 
The Commission pointed out that when 
doctors attain the age 40 or later, their 
income increases to $20,000 or $25,000, on 
an average; and that after doctors reach 
50 years of age, their income is even 
higher. 

Mr. President, are we really taking the 
position that, because members of the 
medical profession on the average re- 
ceive an income close to ours as poli- 
ticians, and that after years of service 
in the medical profession they receive 
larger incomes, therefore our salaries 
should be greater? I have talked to a 
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good many doctors about this matter and 
other matters. When we listen to them 
speak of their problems of professional 
expense, over and above their living costs 
and the cost of educating their children; 
and when we think of their costs for 
equipment and laboratories and their 
costs for technicians and assistants, we 
know that we are dealing with a sub- 
stantial private-entrepreneur problem in 
the American private-enterprise system. 
When we think of the economic, private- 
enterprise worries which go along with 
a typical practitioner of medicine—even 
though many of us get the idea that all 
the average doctor does is cut economic 
clover all the time; but that is not what 
he does, Mr. President—I wish to say 
that I believe we are very presumptuous 
to compare our economic problems with 
those of the average doctor. For that 
matter, I believe we are rather presump- 
tuous when we compare ours with those 
of most of the professions. 

But what I wish to stress, above all 
else, is that we chose to enter public 
service. In choosing to do that—as the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BusH] 
said earlier in the afternoon—we did 
it with our eyes open; and we should 
not have done it if what we expected to 
make out of it was a financial profit. 

Now I come to a discussion—I shall 
discuss them first, and shall submit them 
later—of a series of amendments which 
I propose to submit before this debate 
is over. These amendments deal with 
the problem of the legitimate, public- 
service expenses of operating a Senator's 
office. 

We know what happens; we know 
that many Members of the Senate can- 
not meet the expenses of their offices 
with the budget which is allowed them 
by the Federal Government. There are 
various reasons for that situation. 
Among them are the individual differ- 
ences between Senators as to the kind of 
service they undertake to render their 
constituents. But whatever may be the 
reasons for the differences among us in 
respect to the type of service we render 
our constituents, the fact of the matter 
is that in a great many instances Sena- 
tors spend considerable sums of money 
in addition to the amount provided them 
by the Federal Government for the oper- 
ation of their offices. In fact, I must say, 
although there probably are some Sena- 
tors who are not in this category—I have 
not talked to all Members of the Sen- 
ate—that among all my colleagues with 
whom I have talked about this matter, I 
have yet to find one Senator who does 
not say that during each year he reaches 
into his own pocket and pays out of his 
own income certain expenses of his office 
which are not covered by the budget al- 
lowed him by the Federal Government. 
I think that is wrong. I do not believe 
our constituents expect that of us. In 
my opinion, our constituents are per- 
fectly willing to have us vote for our- 
selves the necessary allowances required 
if we are to render good service to our 
constituents. I think the matter should 
be an open book, and that those expenses 
should be audited, and should be a public 
record, and should be subject to the in- 
spection of both our constituents and 
the press. In fact, Mr. President, some 
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of my amendments deal with the prob- 
lem of public disclosure. 

However, at this time I wish to dwell a 
little longer on the question of the type of 
services we render our constituents and 
the type of services they have a right to 
expect us to render at a cost over and 
above the expense allowances which at- 
tach to our office. 

For example, let us consider the mat- 
ter of clerical help. Each year, a great 
many Members of the Senate pay out of 
their own pockets, for clerical help, a 
considerable sum of money, over and 
above the amount allowed them for that 
purpose by the Federal Government. In 
that connection, some Senators average, 
each year, an amount equal to the salary 
of 1 clerk or 1 stenographer. Some of 
us pay, each year, an amount equal to 
the salary of several clerks and sten- 
ographers; and I have been told that 
one Member of the Senate hires as 
many—although the figure varies from 
time to time—as from 5 to 7 extra secre- 
taries and clerks, in order to do the job of 
representing his State, as a Member of 
the Senate of the United States. He 
happens to be a very wealthy man, and 
he can afford to do it and to pay that 
amount out of his own pocket. 

However, I do not think it is wise to 
have such a state of affairs exist; I do 
not believe it is in the interest of good 
government to operate the Senate of the 
United States on so small a budget for 
senatorial offices that a Member of the 
Senate feels required to hire as many as 
5 or 7 extra clerks or stenographers or 
secretaries in order to be able to serve 
his State in the way he considers to be 
proper. 

Mr. President, I am not taking the po- 
sition that the matter should be left en- 
tirely to the discretion of individual 
Senators, for that would lead to abuses, 
and would endanger the system, and 
would lead to the possibility of the de- 
velopment of corruption in connection 
with senatorial expenses. There simply 
is no substitute for public disclosure; 
there simply is no substitute for audit- 
ing. However, Mr. President, the prem- 
ise on the basis of which I argue on this 
point is that the people of the country 
are entitled to receive from their Sena- 
tor such service as they need, in order 
to have the public business properly con- 
ducted; and they should expect to pay— 
and I am satisfied they are willing to do 
so—a sufficient amount to cover the cost 
of that service. I believe we should pro- 
vide the people with the facts and in- 
formation showing that more money is 
needed, by way of expenses, in order to 
provide that service. Let us require a 
public accounting each year, so that 
Senators will not have to say, as they 
now say—and with justification, Mr. 
President IT have to dig into my own 
pocket, and pay for from 1, 2, 3, or even as 
many as 7“—7 is the highest figure I 
have heard—‘“extra clerks and secre- 
taries a year, in order to run my office in 
the service of the people of my State.” 

Mr. President, I am perfectly willing 
to vote to grant to the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration jurisdic- 
tion to pass judgment, in advance of 
such expenditures, on the question of 
whether a Senator can show cause for 
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employing, as assistants in his office, 
more than the number he is allowed 
under the present budget. 

So, Mr. President, I shall submit an 
amendment—although at this time I 
shall state only its essence—proposing a 
10-percent increase in the budget item 
for senatorial office salaries, but with- 
out change in the present statutory 
limits as to the amount of salary per 
person, The amendment provides for a 
10-percent increase in the office budget 
as the minimum which should be allowed 
by way of an increase for senatorial 
office expense. That additional allow- 
ance would not go into the pockets of 
the individual Senator; but would be of 
assistance, as it should be, to Senators 
who at present are paying out of their 
own pockets for extra secretarial help, 
not for political purposes, but for the 
purpose of conducting the affairs of 
their office in behalf of the people of 
their States. 

When we come to the amendment it- 
self—and I shall make a further argu- 
ment on it at that time—it will be seen 
that I have protected the public interest 
by an accountability provision. -How- 
ever, I shall accept any other phrase- 
ology or any addition to the amendment, 
if any Senator believes that greater pro- 
tection on this point needs to be given to 
the people. 

In addition, there are extra expenses 
in the offices of many Senators with re- 
gard to telephone and telegraph services. 
I believe it is wise as a rule of thumb 
to have a limit placed on them, either as 
to the minutes of long-distance calls per 
month, or as to the number of calls. I 
have a similar thought with respect to 
the number of telegrams and the total 
cost of the telegrams and the content of 
the telegrams. 

I quite agree with the statement made 
by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN], during the last session of Congress, 
to the effect that some practices were 
developing in the Senate in connection 
with telegraph usage which involved 
public waste. As I recall, at the time a 
proposal was made by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, of which the 
Senator from Arizona was a member, 
that some limitation be placed on the 
nature of the contents of telegrams. I 
have no quarrel with that at all. 

Let us take up now a few specific prob- 
lems which result in many of us paying 
out of our own pockets money for tele- 
grams and long-distance telephone calls 
which are justifiable expenditures in 
transacting public business. I am 3,000 
miles away from my constituents. The 
Senator from Arizona is a good many 
miles away from his constituents. Let 
us suppose that a constituent is having 
passport trouble. He calls his Senator, 
He calls him collect. Of course, a Sena- 
tor does not have to accept such a call. 
However, who among us would not ac- 
cept it? 

The State Department is giving a con- 
stituent trouble, and he believes it can 
be very easily cleared up with the pres- 
entation of certain facts, if they are 
properly called to the attention of the 
State Department. He feels that is the 
kind of services he pays taxes for, and he 
calls his Representative or Senator in an 
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effort to try to get the hardship allevi- 
eted. The Senator goes to the State 
Department and finds that there is an 
important fact which the constituent did 
not tell him. What is the Senator going 
to do? Will he send a letter by frank 
to his constituent, or will he send the let- 
ter by air mail, or will he use the tele- 
phone to call his constituent? 

Some constituents talk even longer 
than Senators, believe it or not, and some 
of those long distance calls are not very 
easy to terminate, because the constitu- 
ent is rather excited. That costs money. 

A good many of us in giving that kind 
of service—and we ought to give that 
kind of service—dig down into our pock- 
ets a good many times each year and 
pay for such telephone calls, or for send- 
ing telegrams in such cases. That is 
money spent by us over and above what 
the Government allows us. When the 
American people come to understand 
that kind of problem, I believe they will 
not object to an increase in our allow- 
ance for telephone calls and for tele- 
graph services, provided such allowance 
is subject to inspection, so that it can be 
made certain that the calls are official 
calls, made in the transaction of official 
Senate business. 

Let me now refer to the parsimonious 
policy we have followed with regard to 
the stamp allowance. A constituent who 
lives 3,000 miles from Washington can- 
not understand why he should hear from 
his Senator by franked mail on a matter 
of great concern to him, involving his 
relations with the Federal Government. 
I am not talking about letters we receive 
when pressure drives are put on. At 
such times we receive hundreds of letters 
from constituents with respect to how 
constituents think we should vote, or 
asking questions as to why we voted as 
we did on some issue. ; 

Of course, we handle many of our 
replies by franked mail, and many of us 
even find it necessary to handle some 
of our correspondence by mimeographed 
letters, because frequently the corre- 
spondence is so voluminous. I am talk- 
ing about a legitimate problem in con- 
nection with which a constituent asks 
for services. If he lives a great distance 
away, or even if he lives anywhere where 
air mail can reach him more quickly 
than a franked envelope can reach him, 
I believe it is to be expected that we 
should air-mail a letter to him. Many 
of us find it necessary time and time 
again to supplement our stamp allow- 
ance out of our own pockets. We do 
not have to worry about constituents not 
being perfectly willing to supply us with 
a stamp allowance sufficient to take care 
of our official business by air mail where 
in our wise discretion—and we always 
hope it is wise—we decide that an air 
mail stamp is necessary on the envelope. 

This is why I am offering an amend- 
ment—and I believe it is the minimum, 
and I believe it will solve the problem 
for most of us—of a 10-percent increase 
not only in the telegraph and telephone 
allowance but in the stamp allowance as 
well. 

As to stationery, I believe that matter 
is adequately handled at the present 
time. However, we know what we do. 
We get our stationery from our com- 
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mittee. We do not get much of it from 
our stationery allowance. We also know, 
because we get our stationery from our 
committee, that in some instances we 
have a refund on the stationery allow- 
ance. There have been times when I 
had a surplus and it was refunded to me. 
As we all know, we report it as income 
on our income-tax return. 

I believe that hole should be plugged. 
I think it should be stopped. I believe a 
transfer of funds should be permitted. 
It should be kept a matter of public rec- 
ord, but if a Senator does not use all the 
money in the stationery fund, because 
he is able to get his stationery from a 
committee, he ought to be allowed to 
transfer the amount to his stamp al- 
lowance or to his telegraph and tele- 
phone allowance, provided he can show 
that he has spent the money for sena- 
torial and not for political purposes. 

I do not believe that the refunds which 
Senators sometimes receive on their 
stationery allowance are proper refunds. 
I believe that practice ought to be 
stopped. I believe the excess ought to be 
transferred and used in other ways, be- 
cause we know in advance that we may 
not use all of it, and therefore we ought 
to be able to use it for other expenses 
in our offices, expenses of a: senatorial 
nature, instead of being allowed to take 
it as a personal refund. 

Therefore I have a proposal for a 10- 
percent increase in the so-called supply 
feature of Senator's offices with the un- 
derstanding that it will not cover sta- 
tionery. 

We have another expense, too. It is 
a delicate issue. These are nip and tuck 
pros and cons to this expense item, about 
which I have talked before on the floor of 
the Senate in years gone by, when I dis- 
cussed the salary problem. I refer to 
the matter of receiving a tax credit for 
the extra living expenses in Washington 
for maintaining two homes. 

I hope Senators will not take offense 
at a personal illustration, but I cannot 
prove the point better than by a personal 
illustration. Some years ago when Miss 
Strauss was the president of the League 
of Women Voters and we were talking 
about legislative programs for the 
League of Women Voters, I said, “Miss 
Strauss, why don’t you get 3 or 5 Sena- 
tors and 3 or 5 Representatives to vol- 
unteer to be legislative guinea pigs for 
1 year, and have them agree to submit to 
you, or to a committee to be appointed by 
the League of Women Voters, all their 
financial problems, public, and personal, 
such as the cost of the baby’s shoes, the 
cost of educating a daughter or son in 
college; the cost of living in Washington, 
and the cost of the senatorial office, and 
then prepare a treatise which will really 
present the facts to the American people 
with respect to what it costs to serve 
them in the Congress of the United 
States?” 

In my judgment, such a study would 
have had some value. I speak most re- 
spectfully when I say I do not believe 
the report of the Segal Commission, so 
far as congressional salaries are con- 
cerned, has much value. I say that be- 
cause it does not give to the American 
people a breakdown in the expenditure 
problems which confront Senators and 
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Representatives serving them in the 
Congress of the United States. Until 
the American people see it all broken 
down, item by item, we are going to en- 
counter a great deal of opposition even 
to an expenditure increase. 

Does the Senate think for a moment 
that I am not aware of the fact that I 
am going to be criticized by some for 
proposing an expense increase for con- 
ducting senatorial business? If anyone 
thinks for a moment that my opposi- 
tion—and there are those, of course, who 
are always certain to attribute some 
ulterior motive—is only political op- 
position, they are dead wrong, because 
I am offering some amendments with 
respect to increasing the allowance for 
expenses in our offices to which many 
voters will object, just as much as they 
object to salary increases, because they 
do not understand the facts in regard 
to what is involved in such items as I 
have discussed thus far in my speech. 

Certainly, they are not going to under- 
stand unless we can get the facts to 
them, together with the breakdown in- 
formation with respect to the item I 
now mention. That is why I say I am 
willing to make myself a legislative 
guinea pig in the matter of the cost of 
maintaining two homes. 

As a result of a great deal of thrift 
over the years and a great deal of hard 
work, my wife and I succeeded in build- 
ing a home on a small acreage. It was 
then, we thought, far out in the coun- 
try, at Eugene, Oreg. Now our eastern 
boundary is the city limits. It is a little 
more than 29 acres, with a rather large 
house which was built in the depths of 
the depression at a very economical price. 
We are renting it furnished for $125 a 
month. If I had the same house in 
Washington, on the same lot, I would 
have no trouble in renting it for $400 
a month. 

Of course, good family economy called 
upon me to sell that house when I was 
first elected to the Senate. But I am 
not completely stupid politically. There 
is not a Senator present—and I see 
smiles on the faces of some—who does 
not agree with me. I cannot think of a 
better act of political suicide than to 
sell a domicile at home and come to 
Washington and take up a domicile here, 
and hear the comment, “He does not 
have a grassroot left in his State.” 

So we did not sell our home. I am 
not so sure there is not a little political 
cowardice involved. I am not particu- 
larly proud that I engaged in that kind 
of economic waste. It is an economic 
waste, because I took a loss and have 
taken it ever since I have been in the 
Senate; I have taken a loss every month 
on that piece of property. Good econ- 
omy really would justify my selling it. 
There was a time when I could have sold 
it at a pretty good price. Now, with the 
passage of years, and my not being there 
to take care of it, it deteriorates in spite 
of the fact that we have had very careful 
and cooperative tenants. 

Mr. President, that is one of the 
inescapable costs of service in the Con- 
gress, Again, I do not think that if the 
people of the country understood all of 
the facts, they would want us to suffer 
such financial loss. That is why I am 
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perfectly willing to offer the amendment 
which I am going to offer in regard to a 
deduction of the difference between the 
living costs at home and the living costs 
in Washington. Such an allowance is 
common in business. Some Senators 
live at the Mayflower, the Sheraton, and 
the Shoreham—and they are very lovely 
living quarters in Washington—but a 
good many corporations also keep year- 
around apartments in those same pala- 
tial establishments, and such corpora- 
tions deduct their cost as business ex- 
penses. 

There was a time, in the early days 
of my service in the Senate, before the 
officials of these corporations were fully 
apprised as to my political philosophy 
and policies, when they made very clear 
to me that if I should be confronted with 
a situation in which there was a constit- 
uent in town, and homeless for the night, 
I could give them a ring and they would 
find a place for him in one of those year- 
around apartments. Let me say that 
they never received such a call from me. 
After a little while, when I started writ- 
ing my record in the Senate, I did not 
get any more such suggestions. 

What I want to point out, however, 
Mr. President, is that for members of 
business that kind of a living cost in 
Washington, D. C., is carried as a tax 
deduction. Under many circumstances 
it is a legitimate business expense. I do 
not quarrel with that. I do not know 
all the facts about it, I am frank to say, 
and I think the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS] would be a much better 
witness on this subject that I am; but I 
have my suspicions, on the basis of some 
information which has been given to me 
from time to time, that some of those 
tax allowances to business are exorbitant 
and unnecessary, just as are some adver- 
tising allowances. It is in connection 
with a tax bill, and this is not the time, 
that we should discuss proposals for 
amendments to the tax law that would 
at least squeeze a little bit of the water 
from the expense accounts of some 
American corporations and businesses 
which have tended to make a bit of 
a racket of extra living costs in Wash- 
ington, D. C., when they engage year- 
around apartments in palatial hotels. 

And here, again, Mr. President, we 
are dealing with a problem of degree. 
There is a bracket of legitimacy in the 
subject matter, and I think it is legiti- 
mate when it can be shown that the ex- 
penditure is a necessary business ex- 
pense for American business to be al- 
lowed this kind of a deduction. It is 
also proper for us in the pending bill to 
adopt an amendment which would per- 
mit Members of the Congress to deduct 
for the so-called double living standard. 
I hope that phrase will not be misin- 
terpreted. I mean a double living 
standard because we have to maintain 
a home in our own hometown and also 
a home in Washington, D. C. We should 
be allowed to deduct a reasonable 
amount for that extra expense in 
Washington. 

It should be an amount that requires 
proof. Therefore, my amendment pro- 
poses a figure of $5,000. In many in- 
stances Senators who are living in very 
modest establishments, as many of us 
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do, find that the extra expenses of living 
in Washington and the maintenance of 
a home in the home State amount to 
much more than $5,000. Where we can 
show it, where it will meet the require- 
ments of an audit, where proof is estab- 
lished, I think it is only fair and just that 
it be allowed. 

When the people get the facts about 
that, when they understand the equities 
and the fairness of it, I do not think 
they are going to quarrel about such an 
allowance. I think they will approve of 
it with enthusiasm. 

So I have that amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which I shall discuss later at some 
length, during the night, if necessary, 
because I think it is important to have 
a thorough discussion of the subject 
matter. The Senate ought to have time 
to consider it and the country should 
have at least until Wednesday to hear 
about it. With Washington’s Birthday 
tomorrow, I take it for granted that the 
leadership would not want to vote on 
the question tomorrow if we do not vote 
on it tonight. In fact, I shall pause 
long enough, with the understanding 
that I shall not lose my right to the 
floor, to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS] if he 
has any plans he can announce as to the 
disposal of this bill; whether at this 
hour we can have a unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote on Wednesday and 
adjourn tonight at a reasonable hour. I 
assure the Senator that I have canceled 
my New York engagement, so I am 
speaking from no selfish motive. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The acting major- 
ity leader is in a better position now to 
state what the program will be for to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MORSE, And for tonight, too, 
I hope. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Tomorrow there 
will be no legislative business. There 
will be the usual morning hour follow- 
ing the reading of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator con- 
template having the Senate remain in 
session an indefinite period tonight, 
with the intention of voting on the bill 
before we adjourn? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I know of no de- 
cision that has been reached at this 
time. It would be a little easier to make 
a determination after ascertaining the 
extent of the speaking of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. That is what I am try- 
ing to help the Senator with now. That 
is why I have asked for protection of 
my right to the floor. I desired to see if 
we could have this discussion. 

I wish to be very honest and frank 
with the Senator. I do not think it 
would be in the public interest to vote on 
the bill tonight. I shall do the best I can 
to encourage the Senate to vote on 
Wednesday. Therefore, I think we would 
probably avoid much unnecessary mus- 
cle tension, and would keep ourselves in 
a jovial, cooperative mood if we could 
reach some gentleman’s understanding 
now to vote as of a definite hour on 
Wednesday. 

I doubt very much that the Senate 
would wish to stay in session long into 
the night, because I have many amend- 
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ments to offer, and in fairness to the 
amendments I shall take considerable 
time to discuss each of them. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Am I correct in my 
understanding that about the same 
length of time would be required on 
Wednesday as on Monday? 

Mr. MORSE. No. The Senator is 
quite wrong about that. Senators can 
disagree with me, but that is all right. 
They can disagree with my purpose and 
my feeling about the matter. I simply 
do not think it to be in the best interests 
of the Senate or the country to vote on 
the bill on the first day it comes before 
the Senate, and even before some 
amendments have been printed and are 
on the table. 

I speak most respectfully when I say 
that I do not believe there is any urgency 
in the matter. We do not have a cal- 
endar which is jammed. We do not face 
such a situation that it would be against 
the public interest if we entered into an 
agreement to vote on Wednesday. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The Senator from 
Kentucky would not for one moment 
question the motive or purpose of the 
Senator from Oregon in connection with 
the bill or any amendment he wishes to 
offer in connection therewith. 

The acting majority leader certainly 
is in no position at this time to make a 
unanimous-consent request, in view of 
the fact that a number of other Senators 
desire to offer amendments, and it would 
take some time for me to get in touch 
with all of them. I shall do that as the 
time passes. 

Mr. MORSE. It is likewise my under- 
standing that a number of Members 
still wish to discuss the matter. It is also 
my understanding—and the Senator can 
correct me if I am wrong—that there is 
a rather large number of absentees to- 
night; and although a quorum could be 
obtained at any time an attempt was 
made to get a quorum, there would not 
be a large number over a quorum. I 
happen to believe that if that is a fact— 
and I have been advised that it is—then 
we ought to let the bill go over until 
Wednesday, although there is always the 
possibility that on Wednesday there may 
not be any more Senators present than 
are present now. But, at least, they will 
have had due notice by Wednesday that 
a vote will be taken. 

I have been told, I think accurately, 
that some Senators are away who were 
not aware, when they went away, that 
there would be a vote on this bill today. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I wish to keep the 
record straight. 

Mr. MORSE. I want it to be straight. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. All Members have 
had notice since Friday that the bill 
would be taken up today. I also wish 
to advise the Senator from Oregon that 
it is my understanding that about the 
same number of Senators will be present 
on Wednesday as reported for duty 
today. 

Mr. MORSE. But it is true, is it not, 
that many of those who are away, al- 
though they were advised that the bill 
would be taken up.today, were not of the 
impression that it would be voted on 
today. At least, those who expected to 
be absent on Wednesday will have time 
between now and Wednesday in which to 
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change their plans, just as I have 
changed my plans for tonight. 

Mr, CLEMENTS. I believe all Mem- 
bers of the Senate were notified as much 
as 10 or 12 days ago that the first con- 
troversial business to be considered after 
Lincoln week would be taken up today. 

Mr. MORSE. But being so advised, 
and this being such a highly contro- 
versial matter, I wonder if they were not 
alraost entitled to take judicial notice of 
the fact that the bill would not be dis- 
posed of on the first day. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The acting major- 
ity leader has had no complaint from 
Members on this side of the aisle up 
until now. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very glad to have 
the Senator’s viewpoint. He is having 
the experience of a complaint for the 
first time from this side of the aisle. It 
probably will not be the last complaint, 
either. [Laughter.] I never deal my 
cards under the table; they are always 
face up. 

I wish to say that I always love my 
association with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. If this is to be the 
insistence of the acting majority leader 
for the rest of the evening, let us pro- 
ceed, and may a good time be had by all, 
because I have much to say on this sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr. President, my amendment in re- 
gard to the deduction for tax purposes 
would be, as I have said, at a figure of 
$5,000. I desire to tell the Senate how 
Icame to determine that figure. I talked 
to a good many of my colleagues in re- 
gard to their expenses, including the so- 
called double-home expense, a Senator’s 
expense of maintaining a home in his 
own State and of maintaining a home 
in Washington. I satisfied myself that 
the figure of $5,000 was a reasonable and 
equitable one. 

I then talked to professional staff 
members, who are familiar with the 
problem, and without taking any sides 
on the merits of the issue, but only giv- 
ing me information as to the figure itself, 
they said they believed a figure of $5,000 
was equitable. 

Then I talked to a firm of certified 
public accountants in the District of Co- 
lumbia, who are familiar with the tax 
problems of Members of Congress. I 
was told that in the handling of tax ac- 
counts of Members of Congress, the pres- 
ent figure of $3,000 is entirely too low. 
Some of the members of the firm even 
thought that a figure higher than $5,000 
would be justified. 

Then I talked to the certified public 
accountant who handles my own tax 
affairs. All I wish to quote him as say- 
ing is that he thought it certainly was a 
fair figure, but he was not passing judg- 
ment at all upon the legislative merits 
or demerits of the general proposal. 

I think this amendment would take 
care of the equities in the whole matter 
of expense adjustment, and would leave 
a Salary at what I think is a reasonable 
figure for service in Congress, namely, 
$15,000 a year. 

While I am on that point, let me reply 
briefly to an argument I heard this af- 
ternoon about increases in the cost of 
living. I have had a great deal to do in 
my professional life with the studying of 
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wage standards. I shall review very 
briefly some of the criteria which are 
taken into consideration in the fixing of 
wage standards. 

The fundamental criterion is that 
American wage earners are entitled to a 
wage of health and decency. It is a very 
general principle; it is a very general 
measuring rod; but it is a measuring rod 
which has taken on the meaning of art 
in the trade. By that I mean in the 
whole field of industrial relations. The 
measuring rod or standard of health 
and decency has come to have very defi- 
nite limits of meaning. Included within 
its meaning is the conception that an 
American is a free man, working under 
an economic system that protects his 
economic and political freedom of 
choice; that he is entitled, in a wage 
negotiation, to receive a wage award that 
will permit him to enjoy a wage of health 
and decency. What is that standard? 
In each individual case it is determined 
by the record made before the wage 
board, the mediator, or the arbitrator. 
In broad outline, it can be described as 
a wage that permits him to earn an in- 
come sufficient to feed, clothe, and house 
his family on what is recognized in the 
community as a level of decency. It is 
somewhat like the rule of reasonableness 
in the law courts. No lawyer can define 
with measuring-rod exactness what the 
rule of reasonableness is. And yet every 
lawyer knows that judges use it con- 
stantly. They take the whole case from 
its four corners, study the record, look at 
the testimony and the evidence, and then 
they are heard to say, “In applying the 
rule of judicial reasonableness, the court 
finds.” 

That is the way basic wages are de- 
termined in a wage case, Mr. President, 
The arbitrator, or whoever has the 
solemn responsibility of adjudicating the 
wage dispute, says, “I am bound to fix 
a wage that will at least meet the mini- 
mum standards of health and decency, 
so that a worker can clothe, house, and 
feed himself and an average family.” 
Usually in wage cases the average fam- 
ily is the hypothetical family of four. 
The arbitrator must say to himself that 
such a worker must be able to clothe his 
family, house it, and feed it at the level 
of decency. Under our system of eco- 
nomic freedom, American wage earn- 
ers are entitled to that level. 

There is always brought into a wage 
case the old argument whether or not, 
on the basis of the alleged inability to 
pay, the arbitrator should hand down a 
decision which would not permit a wage 
of health and decency. That was a 
great contest in the early wage negotia- 
tions in America. It is my recollection— 
I should like to go to the books to check 
it, but I think my recollection is cor- 
rect—that there were two great Amer- 
icans who played an important part in 
wage negotiations in this country, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft and the great Jus- 
tice Brandeis. These men were among 
the very first to reject the ability-to- 
pay arguments on the part of employ- 
ers, insofar as they concerned a request 
that the arbitrator or wage board hand 
down a decision calling for a wage lower 
than one which would permit a stand- 
ard of health and decency. 
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Mr. President, one can well judge that 
at that time the doctrine was considered 
a very radical one. But it came to be 
accepted, and was refined in the years 
following the great decision of Taft in 
the War Labor Board report of 1917 or 
1918, in which he supported the theory 
of requiring a wage of health and de- 
cency, and rejected the idea that a wage 
lower than that could be arrived at by 
a wage board on the basis of an em- 
ployer’s argument of inability to pay. 

In some of the refinements which fol- 
lowed the application of the Taft and 
Brandeis principle on that point, it was 
pointed out in later decisions that if an 
employer could not pay a wage of health 
and decency, it was a negotiable matter 
between the employer and the workers. 
The fixing of the wage was a matter of 
mediation between the employers and 
the workers, but no representative of the 
Government, no judicial officer, no officer 
appointed by the parties to function in 
a private judicial capacity for them, had 
any moral right to order that the em- 
ployees should accept a wage less than 
one of health and decency. 

Of course, that milestone in the de- 
velopment of American wage policy was 
resisted, and in some reactionary quar- 
ters was declaimed as radical, socialistic, 
and anarchistic. It has come now to 
be accepted as one of the elementary 
principles of wage negotiation. Let me 
emphasize that it is a principle on which 
the whole theory of minimum wages is 
based. 

Let us consider early minimum wage 
legislation. I have not done so recently, 
but I have many times since I have been 
a Member of the Senate. I read the 
RecorpD, not with amusement, but with 
some pleasant regard for the almost 
amusing position in which the reaction- 
aries in the Congress put themselves 
when minimum wage proposals were first 
advanced in this great parliamentary 
body.. How I wish that many of them 
might come back and read the remarks 
they then made, in view of the great 
strides for human betterment which have 
been taken in this country as the result 
of decent wage standards, which have 
been developed and have evolved since 
Taft and Brandeis laid down the very 
sound economic and social principle that 
ability to pay should not be considered 
in the matter of fixing a minimum wage 
necessary to maintain health and de- 
cency. Yet there have been thousands 
of persons who have simply hated to give 
up the idea that someway, somehow, the 
jungle law of supply and demand should 
be allowed to go on unfettered, un- 
checked, and uninterfered with by Gov- 
ernment even though it would affect the 
services of human beings who depend 
upon wages for their very existence. 

Had such a philosophy prevailed, in 
my judgment American labor today 
would not have the economic freedom 
of choice which it possesses. Incident- 
ally, business, operating under our sys- 
tem of enlightened capitalism, would not 
today be enjoying the fruits of a private 
enterprise system. There would be eco- 
nomic chaos, because business is com- 
pletely and entirely dependent upon the 
purchasing power of the mass of the 
workers, 
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Great strides have been made since the 
position taken by William Howard Taft 
and Justice Brandeis on that point back 
in the days of World War I. However, 
I can recall that as recently as 1939, 
while serving on wage and hour panels, 
I listened to employer contentions that 
a 25-cent minimum wage in some indus- 
tries was all that the Board should have 
allowed, because the industry did not 
have the ability to pay more. 

Surprising, Mr. President, the readi- 
ness with which representatives of in- 
dustry in those days could make a 
heart-rending argument about what 
was going to happen to a business if a 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour was 
allowed under the law, which. of course, 
is exactly what was done in a great many 
cases. But proposals for maintaining 25- 
cent minimum wages occurred as re- 
cently as 1939. I remember in 1942, 
when the laundry case was before the 
War Labor Board and, believe it or not, 
Mr. President—it is a public record, and 
one can read for himself—the argument 
was made that we should not interrupt 
or unsettle a 19-cent minimum wage that 
prevailed in some laundries in 1942. The 
basis of the argument was that to do so 
would only cause the housewives of those 
sections of the country to do their 
laundry in the cellar. In that decision 
which had the unanimous vote of all the 
members of the board, including both 
the employer members and the labor 
members—I was so impolitic as to sug- 
gest that the cellar was where the house- 
wives of the Nation should do their 
laundry, if not doing it there would 
mean that the laundry workers of the 
Nation would subsidize the housewives 
on the basis of a 19-cents-an-hour wage. 
We substantially increased the wage; and 
I did not hear that a single laundry went 
out of business as a result of that wage 
increase. I do not know it to be a fact, 
but I simply have a hunch that a good 
many of the housewives who wrote to 
me anything but complimentary letters, 
because of the remark I made about the 
housewives, kept right on sending their 
laundry to the laundries. But under 
that decision the laundry workers got 
a wage of health and decency. If my 
colleagues will read that decision, they 
will find that it revolved entirely around 
the basic principle of a wage of health 
and decency, which is the first of the 
criteria I wish to mention in connection 
with the fixing of wages. è 

I now move to the second one, namely, 
a criterion which deals with fixing a 
wage over and above one of health and 
decency. If all the American workers 
had to look forward to was merely a 
wage of health and decency, their ex- 
istence would be a rather dreary one. 
Moreover, Mr. President, in that event 
the American economy would be de- 
pressed. That is why it is so important 
for the American employer to under- 
stand that it is to his economic interest 
to pay a wage substantially above one 
of health and decency. 

A wage of health and decency is more 
than an existence wage, but it is cer- 
tainly less than a wage which permits 
the average American family of four to 
enjoy what we call a good standard of 
living. Again, that is a flexible cri- 
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terion. I cannot submit an economic 
wage ruler, and thus measure this wage 
in dollars and cents per month or per 
week or per day or per hour. But here, 
again, after we have studied all the evi- 
dence and all the testimony in the 
record of a wage case, and when we 
have the job of making a judicial de- 
termination, by applying the rule of 
judicial reasonableness to the problem 
before us, we do not have much difficulty 
in reaching a conclusion as to what 
wage figure would result in allowing a 
reasonable wage above one of health and 
decency, one within the boundary of the 
ability of the employer to pay, and 
one which would help promote a good 
standard of living for the workers in- 
volved in the case. 

At this point I wish to stress that the 
only place in the entire wage matter 
where the ability of the employer to pay 
is not in any way controlling is in a case 
involving the criterion of a wage of 
health and decency. In such a case the 
ability of the employer to pay is not a 
controlling factor. That is why it has 
been pointed out by some of the dis- 
tinguished wage students I have men- 
tioned—I shall not quote them now 
from recollection, because I desire to be 
accurate; therefore, I shall only sum- 
marize their position by referring to such 
great students of this issue as William 
Howard Taft and Associate Justice 
Brandeis, of the United States Supreme 
Court, and the many who followed them, 
and who accepted the premise I am now 
discussing—that if the employer cannot 
pay a wage of health and decency, it is 
better for the national economy that he 
go out of business, unless the workers in 
his plant privately and voluntarily nego- 
tiate with him a wage less than one of 
health and decency; but the Govern- 
ment has no right and an arbitrator has 
no right and a wage board has no right 
to say to the worker under such facts, 
“We will require you to subsidize your 
employer by accepting wages which re- 
sult in your living under a standard of 
living less than one of health and 
decency.” 

But, Mr. President, when we reach the 
second criterion I have mentioned, and 
when we have to consider a request of 
the employees that they be granted in 
such a wage case a standard of living 
above one of health and decency, the 
ability of the employer to pay does be- 
come an important factor. At that 
point, the arbitrator or the wage board 
has to give careful consideration to the 
ability of the employer to pay. 

In such a case what does the arbi- 
trator or the wage board take into ac- 
count? Let us not forget that I am 
taking about a situation involving—in 
the average wage case, if it is one of 
substance, and if it involves any con- 
siderable number of employees—volumes 
of testimony and exhibits dealing with 
such factors as comparable wages for 
similar work in the same area and the 
labor market, the availability of em- 
ployees, and competing influences be- 
yond the labor market which are urging 
upon the community a pirating of the 
labor supply from a wage market outside 
the area—in short, a host of such fac- 
tors. Such a case deals, of course, with 
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the matter of the profits of industry. 
When we reach that one, Mr. President, 
we have a “hot one,” because in a good 
many cases the employer is perfectly 
willing to say, “I cannot pay more.” 
However, when we say, “Let us see your 
books,” we are told that to do so would 
be a violation of his right of economic 
privacy. 

Mr. President, on that point it has 
taken time to evolve a change of attitude 
in American industry. Again I refer to 
William Howard Taft and Justice Bran- 
deis, who were great leaders in this field. 
They laid down, in American arbitra- 
tion law, the very sound principle that 
when an employer seeks to rest upon the 
argument of a lack of ability to pay, 
the wage board or the arbitrator has a 
right to see his books or to see proof, not 
merely selected proof, not whatever 
proof the employed may wish to ad- 
vance, but all the proof, including the 
right of the arbitrator or the wage board 
or the judicial officer to call for all the 
books, and, if they are not produced, to 
dismiss the argument that the employer 
cannot afford to pay; and in the absence 
of a showing to the contrary, to assume 
that he can afford to pay. 

Although I have a great deal of time 
at my disposal, I do not wish to take 
much of it to go into great detail con- 
cerning the many conflicts which have 
developed in connection with evolving a 
new and accepted point of view in regard 
to American employers, namely, that if 
they are to argue that they do not have 
the ability to pay, then they owe it to the 
judicial officer who is determining the 
dispute to give him sufficient evidence of 
their inability to pay. 

On this point we are dealing with a 
touchy problem of economic privacy, be- 
cause we must think of the business- 
man’s competitors. I believe we are 
dealing with a matter of economic pri- 
vacy when an employer says, Mr. Ar- 
bitrator, I am willing to have you see it, 
and I am willing, under an arrangement 
or pledge by counsel for the union or the 
president of the union of secrecy with 
regard to the matter, to have the matter 
considered in executive session, because 
it is not in the interest of the workers to 
have all my business secrets from the 
standpoint of what the books will show 
made available to my competitors, and it 
will not help the union to have the mat- 
ter made public knowledge.” 

I have always taken the position that 
under those circumstances I would order 
an inspection of the books, but not at a 
public hearing. We would look at the 
books with only the smallest number of 
parties present, and only those parties 
present who would assure the arbitrator 
getting the full value of the views of the 
representatives of the labor group from 
the standpoint of rebutting the conten- 
tion of the employer in regard to what 
his books showed. 

Under those circumstances, after we 
have studied the books and the evidence 
of the ability or inability of the employer 
to pay a wage over and above a wage of 
health and decency, we have the problem 
of evaluating the evidence. 

There, again, we have the record from 
its four corners, and we decide what is a 
reasonable and fair wage over and above 
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a wage of health and decency. If our 
finding shows that the employer has the 
ability to pay a wage over and above a 
wage of health and decency, that is not 
the end. It is not the same as finding 
that there is a surplus. There are many 
other criteria to consider. The stock- 
holders must be considered. There are 
other parties to the wage case, although 
some labor unions seem to forget it. In 
many cases which I have considered la- 
bor unions seemed to operate on the 
basis that there were not even 2 parties 
or 3 parties to the dispute, but only 1 
party, the workers. It did not take long 
for me to dispel that fallacious notion. 
At other times some labor unions seemed 
to believe that there were only two 
parties, the representatives of the work- 
ers and the representatives of the em- 
ployers. They seemed to forget that 
once they enter such a judicial tribunal 
there are three parties to a wage dispute, 
namely, the workers, the employers, and 
the public, with the public represented 
by the man in the middle, whether it be 
the wage board or the Government 
agency or the private arbitrator, or who- 
ever has been given the solemn responsi- 
bility of fixing wages for the industry in 
connection with the particular case. 

Therefore we must give consideration 
to the rights of the stockholders, and we 
must give consideration to all the argu- 
ments and evidence with regard to what 
is claimed to be a reasonable and fair 
profit in an industry, considering the 
risks that arise in connection with it. 
We must give consideration, of course, 
to depreciation allowance needs, and we 
must give consideration to the need for a 
reserve, in order to build up the plant 
from expansion and for greater pro- 
duction later. 

All those factors must be considered. 
However, finally, as Brandeis and Car- 
dozo point out in their discussion of ju- 
dicial processes—particularly Cardozo in 
his great work on the nature of judicial 
processes—we come to the judicial deter- 
mination which is known in the law as 
the value judgment of the relative rights 
of the parties litigant, in view of the full 
record of the case. Then our judicial 
sense tells us, “This is the figure.” We 
describe that mental judicial process by 
such words as “It is a fair figure,” or “It 
is a reasonable figure,” or “It is an equit- 
able figure,” or “It is a just figure.” 

We have not evolved in the English 
language words which are more exact in 
meaning than the words I have cited for 
the description of this very solemn and, 
in a sense—if one is dedicated to judicial 
processes as we lawyers are—this sacred 
process of judgment in fixing a wage over 
and above a wage of health and decency, 
if the facts warrant it. 

We call that a good wage. We call 
that a wage that takes into account, not 
luxuries, but entertainment, economic 
ambitions, and desirable goals, which 
every man and woman is striving to ob- 
tain as we seek to make our system of 
enlightened capitalism promote the gen- 
eral welfare. 

As my colleagues have heard me say 
before, and although I never like to bore 
them even in prolonged debate, it is a 
point that needs to be repeated over and 
over again, the primary purpose of our 
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great economic system, which we call 
enlightened capitalism, is to support and 
always keep strong and high in the arch, 
without the slightest sagging, that key- 
stone of our whole constitutional system, 
the promotion of the general welfare. 

That is why in years gone by, before 
many bar associations, when I have dis- 
cussed the various phases of constitu- 
tional law, I have said so many times 
that the primary objective of our con- 
stitutional system is to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. In my judgment we have 
not even started, in the field of American 
constitutional law, to give full meaning 
to the constitutional concepts which are 
inherent in the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution. I believe it is the 
most elastic band in the Constitution. 
I believe it is the clause which guaran- 
tees for generations and generations to 
come the flexibility and adjustability and 
adaptability of the Constitution to 
changing human events in our political 
society, which we call a representative 
form of government in a political de- 
mocracy. 

Therefore, as in a wage case we come 
finally to render a judicial judgment as 
to what wage should be allowed over and 
above a wage of health and decency, 
when the employer is shown on the rec- 
ord to be one who can pay more than a 
wage of health and decency, we take into 
account, for example, the need for giv- 
ing the worker a sufficient share of the 
profits—oh, what a dangerous phrase 
that is—in the form of a wage above a 
wage of health and decency, which will 
enable him to provide his family with 
more of the so-called good things of life, 
which may be a trip to California or 
Florida or some other sunny clime in our 
country—a part of the dream world and 
the justifiable objectives of many Ameri- 
can wage earners. 

Why not? If the industry can pay it 
and if the industry is protected by the 
criteria that I have been enumerating— 
and I have enumerated only a few of 
them—such a wage is fixed by the wage 
board, or arbitrator, the judge, or who- 
ever has jurisdiction to render a judi- 
cial determination in the case. 

There are other factors which are 
taken into account in determining that 
type of wage. It is necessary to consider 
such matters as reasonable medical care. 
Under a good wage, or a wage above a 
wage of health and decency, it is neces- 
sary to consider such factors as better 
medical care and more hospitalization. 
It does not follow that under a wage of 
health and decency the worker ought to 
have his wage so fixed that in case of 
illness in his family or childbearing on 
the part of his wife he will be able to 
pay for a private room in a hospital. 
However, it does mean that the wage 
should be sufficiently high to supply 
medical care and the medical needs of 
the family. 

When we get to the point where the 
evidence submitted by the representa- 
tives of the workers shows that the em- 
ployer has the ability to pay more than 
a wage of health and decency, we take 
these other good things of life into ac- 
count and recognize that it would be 
pretty discouraging if every American 
were not allowed the expectation of an 
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economic livelihood that would permit 
of the enjoyment of such a wage. But, 
as I have said, in fixing that wage there 
are three parties to it: the workers, the 
employer, and the public. Under those 
circumstances, also, judicial common- 
sense dictates that one industry be not 
moved forward all out of line with other 
industries simply because it may have 
an exceptional economic status at the 
moment. 

Believe it or not, Mr. President, when 
I get toward the conclusion of this 
speech—and I am a long way from it at 
the present time; I may finish it tomor- 
row—I am going to draw it all together 
and show the direct application of these 
principles of wage policy to the bill now 
pending before the Senate, because we 
happen to be workers for the people, or 
we should be, and our wage costs, Mr. 
President, ought to be considered in line 
with all the criteria which are consid- 
ered by wage boards, arbitrators, and 
judicial officers in fixing the amount of 
income for wage earners generally. Let 
us not follow the philosophy that we in 
the Congress of the United States are 
economic aristocrats. I cannot think of 
any greater disservice to the American 
people than for us to adopt the doctrine 
of economic aristocracy in the Senate of 
the United States and seek to set our- 
selves aloof from the rank and file of our 
fellow citizens. In this field of wage de- 
termination and wage adjustment we 
have no greater economic rights, merely 
because we are politicians sitting in the 
Congress of the United States, than have 
the people in the factories, in the fields, 
and in the white-collar class of America. 

It is nice rationalization for us to try 
to alibi a 50-percent wage increase for 
ourselves, to try to put ourselves in an 
aristocratic class economically when mil- 
lions and millions of people find them- 
selves subjected to the kind of wage de- 
termination criteria about which I have 
been talking this afternoon. 

The reason why I have gone into it in 
some detail is to try to get the American 
people—because I am talking to them 
from this desk this afternoon—to under- 
stand that the wage determination cri- 
teria which apply to them apply to us 
also, because we, too, are, or should be, 
workers in the public interest. 

There are some other factors which 
are taken into account in determining 
wages under this criterion. I spoke 
about public hospitalization and more 
leisure time, and I have pointed out that 
when industry can afford to pay it, 
weight should be given to the point raised 
by the wage negotiators for more money 
for educational purposes for the average 
family of four persons. 

We hear a great deal from educators 
of their growing concern because not 
enough of our young people are going to 
college to obtain liberal and professional 
education, or to technical schools for the 
development of scientific skills. These 
educators point out, and very rightly so, 
that we cannot stay ahead of Russia in 
manpower, but we must see to it that we 
stay ahead of Russia in brainpower. If 
we are going to keep America’s defenses 
strong we must keep them strong not 
only in a military sense, but in a brain- 
power sense. 
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So, Mr. President, educators are dis- 
turbed about the fact that too frequent- 
ly not enough of our best young brains 
have the advantage of higher education. 
The interesting thing is that heredity 
draws no distinction among families of 
the wealthy and families of the poor. 
History shows very clearly that some of 
the brainiest of our people come from 
families of the poor. Of course, Mr. 
President, it is a terrific national loss 
whenever we lose a potential nuclear 
physicist. When we lose the services of 
a brain that could develop into a great 
biochemist, it is a tremendous national 
loss. When we lose the services of a 
great nuclear engineer, when we lose the 
services of any potential scientist, or, for 
that matter, when we lose the brain- 
power of an individual who could as- 
sume leadership in any of the disciplines 
of learning, it is a tremendous loss. We 
lose them more in the grade schools. 
We do not lose them in high schools. 
In fact, we probably lose them before 
they start kindergarten. We lose them 
in great numbers at the home level when 
the home does not receive an economic 
income sufficient to start to condition in- 
tellectually the brainy child, the child 
of better than average I. Q., from the 
time that his propensities can be first 
noted. Do not forget that if that child is 
not afforded so-called minimum stand- 
ards of education in the grade schools 
that will qualify him for high school edu- 
cation, all that potentiality, all that 
brainpower will have been lost if he 
makes a sorry record in high school, if he 
drops out in high school, or if he be- 
comes discouraged and disillusioned. 
The interesting thing is that the records 
of child psychology show that it is the 
able ones, it is the brilliant ones, it is the 
ones of better-than-average mind who 
suffer the most psychologically from dis- 
couragement; and we know from our 
juvenile-delinquency records that a sur- 
prisingly large percentage of juvenile 
delinquents have good I. Q.’s. There are 
many other causes and many other fact- 
ors; I mention only one. One of the 
causes to be found in individual cases 
is great discouragement because the boy 
or girl sees no hope for higher educa- 
tion. The family income does not permit 
of a standard of living in the home above 
a living of health and decency; it does 
not permit of the best of education. 

Many conditioning factors come into 
play in the case of the bright boy or girl, 
as well as the boy or girl of a lower I. Q., 
which cause him or her, for one reason 
or another, to leave school early and to 
take up the economic burden of the 
family. Thus there is lost the poten- 
tiality of a great mind. This is not the 
way to keep ahead of Russia. 

I shall have more to say about this 
general problem when I come to a dis- 
cussion of proposed aid-to-education 
legislation later in this session of 
Congress. I mention this in passing 
only because the wage standards and the 
wage criteria which are applied to 
American workers determine in no small 
measure the extent to which we shall 
protect American brainpower, so far as 
developing to the maximum the educa- 
tion reservoir of the young people of our 
country is concerned. 
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Oh, Mr. President, there are so many 
interesting facets of this problem that 
one can be led into a myriad of very 
interesting channels of discussion when 
he merely begins to think about the 
problem of protecting the reservoir of 
American brainpower to be found in the 
youth of our land. But all I seek to do 
at this point in my remarks is to show 
the direct connection or association of 
brainpower with an economic income for 
the average family of our country. 

I take the position that where the in- 
dustry can support it, where the facts 
show that it has the ability to pay, a 
share of the profits over and above a 
wage of health and decency should go 
to the workers. 

But when in a decision one even men- 
tions the phrase “share the profits,” he 
must expect to receive some rather 
uncomplimentary evaluations of his ar- 
gument. I do not use the term “profit 
sharing” in the socialistic sense. We all 
know there are schools of socialistic 
thought which advocate a profit-sharing 
system on a socialistic basis, where the 
Government operates the industry, in 
effect, although it may have a managerial 
entrepreneur service from some so-called 
industrial group. Iam not talking about 
that kind of profit-sharing at all. Iam 
against it. I am talking about the pro- 
ducers of wealth within private industry, 
who are the workers as well as the 
investors. 

Too many persons seem to have the 
idea that it is the owner of the capital 
who is the producer of the wealth. I do 
not take the point of view that he is not 
a producer of wealth, but he is only one 
factor in the production of the wealth 
that flows from his industry. The work- 
ers produce some of it, too. They are en- 
titled, in that sense, along with the 
stockholders, along with the owners of 
the business, to some share of the profits, 
which would permit a wage above a wage 
of health and decency. That is the point 
I desired to stress in connection with the 
second category of criteria that are taken 
into account when a wage board, a Gov- 
ernment agency, or an arbitrator deter- 
mines a fair wage. 

There is another wage criterion, a third 
class of wage structure, which sometimes 
is asked for in wage cases, after a 
wage of health and decency has been 
fixed. Even after a so-called good wage 
has been fixed in an industry, on the 
basis that the employer has the ability 
to pay over and above a wage of health 
and decency, another class of wage cases 
is frequently involved in wage adjust- 
ments. That is a wage which takes care 
of so-called fringe benefits, a wage that 
takes care of adjustments in costs of liv- 
ing, about which we have heard so much 
from our colleagues. So it will be seen 
that I am gradually getting to the point 
of the application of these principles to 
the theory of the pending bill. Just be 
patient, and I shall get there in my own 
time and in my own way. 

In those wage cases there is a request 
for an “up” in the wage over and above 
the so-called good wage, so as to meet 
the changes in costs of living, or to meet 
the need for pension benefits, or to meet 
the need for a so-called security system 
for the industry or a hospitalization 
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system. The so-called fringe benefits 
present some perplexing problems to the 
wage board or the arbitrator or the 
judge who is called upon to consider the 
economic rights of employers and work- 
ers, and, do not forget, as I said earlier, 
the public interest as well. 

It is very important that we take into 
account the public interest, particularly 
when it comes to the matter of fixing 
so-called fringe benefits over a wage of 
health and decency and a so-called good 
wage that takes into account the eco- 
nomic rights of the workers. 
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Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield with the under- 
standing that I do not lose my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, for 
myself and on behalf of the distin- 
guished minority leader, I submit a 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARKLEY in the chair). The clerk will 
read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That on Wednesday, February 23, 
1955, after the morning business, during the 
further consideration of S. 462, a bill to in- 
crease the salaries of justices and judges of 
United States courts, Members of Congress, 
and for other purposes, debate on the pend- 
ing amendment proposed by Mr. Bus, and 
any other amendment or motion, including 
appeals, shall be limited to not exceeding 
30 minutes, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover thereof and Mr. 
KEFAUVER: Provided, That if Mr. KEFAUVER is 
in favor of any proposed amendment, the 
time in opposition thereto shall be controlled 
by the minority leader or some Senator desig- 
nated by him: Provided further, That no 
amendment that it not germane to the sub- 
ject matter of the said bill shall be received: 
Provided further, That when no further 
amendment is to be proposed to the said 
Senate bill, the Senate shall, without de- 
bate, immediately proceed to the considera- 
tion of the companion House bill, H. R. 2828; 
that it be deemed to be amended by striking 
out all after the enacting clause and insert- 
ing the text of Senate bill 462, if and as 
amended; and that the engrossment of any 
amendment that is not germane to the sub- 
ordered, and the bill read a third time. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the passage of the said House bill as amended 
debate shall be limited to not exceeding 1 
hour, to be equally divided between Mr, 
Kerauver and the minority leader and con- 
trolled by them, respectively. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
close my remarks in a few minutes. 

I wish to apply the wage theory I 
have been discussing to the bill before 
the Senate. Cases involving fringe bene- 
fits, such as cost of living benefits, or 
changes in cost of living benefits, have 
to be determined by the arbitrator in 
terms of the ability of the employer to 
pay—and in our case the people of the 
United States represent the employer— 
and also in terms of the need when 
studied from the standpoint of the wage 
now being paid. 

When we consider those two princi- 


‘ples, Mr. President, and apply them to 
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the pending bill, I wish to say that, in 
my judgment, with our national budget 
what it is, the people should not be asked 
to pay these wage increases in the name 
of changes in the cost of living, because 
I submit the wage is adequate to meet 
the cost-of-living problems of Senators, 
if they will do their share of economiz- 
ing. Secondly, Members of Congress 
asked to come to Washington, and I am 
sure they would be welcomed back home 
if they did not desire to stay here and 
work for a wage which certainly is above 
a wage of health and decency, and above 
the criterion of a good wage; and the 
people would have no difficulty in replac- 
ing them. 

Lastly, I wish to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I think the amendment which 
is to be offered by the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS] is a sound one 
from the standpoint of the criterion of 
ability to pay, because, until the budget 
is balanced, I do not think that the 
wages of Members of Congress should be 
increased. 

So what I have had to say in regard 
to what is really a summary analysis of 
the criterion that judges, wage boards, 
and arbitrators are called upon in 
American industrial dispute law to ap- 
ply in fixing wages, is directly applicable 
to the bill before the Senate. 

I am opposed to the bill, Mr. President, 
so far as congressional salaries are con- 
cerned. Under the limitations of time 
fixed in the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, I shall have something to say in 
regard to the judicial features of the bill. 
I now wish to say that the present salary 
of Members of Congress is a good salary, 
supplies a good wage, under the criterion 
which I have outlined this afternoon, 
and that the claim for an increase on the 
basis of an adjustment for cost of living 
is not justified at the present time. 

For those reasons in the main, and for 
many more specific reasons which I shall 
advance as I discuss individual amend- 
ments on Wednesday, I wish the record 
to show that Iam unalterably opposed to 
the proposal for congressional salary in- 
creases at this time. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
series of amendments, some of which are 
introduced by me in behalf of myself and 
my junior colleague [Mr. NEUBERGER]. 
The last one I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss with him, and I do not 
know whether he will join in it, so I 
shall offer it only on behalf of myself. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments be printed and lie on the 
table, so that Senators may have them 
available in printed form when we pro- 
ceed to discuss them on Wednesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KE- 
PAUVER in the chair). Without objection, 
the amendments will be printed and will 
lie on the table. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I would 
say to the acting majority leader and the 
acting minority leader, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], who I am sure 
very ably represents the minority leader 
in the Senate, that I deeply appreciate 
the cooperation which they have extend- 
e^ to the senior Senator from Oregon in 
connection with the unanimous-consent 
agreement and further debate on the bill. 
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It is not always pleasant, and it is not 
easy, as anyone who has tried it well 
knows, to stand in the Senate and use 
one’s parliamentary rights to protect 
what one’s conscience and judgment tells 
him is a public interest. I respect the 
sincerity of those in the Senate who disa- 
gree with me at those times, but I re- 
spectfully say now that I think it is good 
for all, for the Senate and for the coun- 
try, that we have provided for the extra 
hours that will now be available for a 
more considerate debate on the pending 
measure than would have taken place if, 
with the clock hands pointing at us all 
the time, it had been sought to push 
through the Senate tonight to a vote an 
issue which is so controversial across the 
land as this issue is. I would certain- 
ly be less than appreciative if I did not 
extend to the majority leader and the 
acting minority leader my sincere thanks 
for the cooperation they have extended 
to me. I hope they will not feel that I 
unfairly held a parliamentary gun at 
their heads, because I did not shoot many 
bullets. I merely pleaded that they 
would not make it necessary for me to 
do so. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I wish to assure my 
friend, the Senator from Oregon, that 
the acting majority leader is apprecia- 
tive of the comment which the Senator 
from Oregon has made. I was not con- 
scious of any parliamentary gun being 
held at anyone’s head. I wish to assure 
my friend from Oregon that we had no 
designs by which we could have had 
either the hour or the minute hand of 
the clock directed at him. I think it is 
very fine that we have had three and a 
half or 4 hours of discussion on this very 
important measure this afternoon. By 
reason of having discussed the bill for 
that amount of time, I think it has given 
us the opportunity to have the bill passed 
on Wednesday at a much earlier time 
than otherwise. In view of the manner 
in which the bill has been handled, I do 
not believe that anyone could point a 
finger of suspicion at any Member of the 
Senate and suggest there had not been 
ample opportunity for the bill to be fully 
explored by the Members of the Senate 
and by the people of the country as a 
whole. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
very much for his comments. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand adjourned 
until tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 11 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
February 22, 1955, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 21, 1955: 
In THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
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provision of title V of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947: 


To be major generals 


Maj. Gen. John Harrison Stokes, Jr., 
©12181, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Crump Garvin, 012746, Army of 
the United States (brigadier general, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Honnen, 012816, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, 
U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Francis Uncles, 014914, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Nicholas Young, 015068, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Sherman Timberman, 
015328, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Edwin Kennedy Wright, 015475, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U. S. Army). 

To be brigadier generals 

Brig. Gen. Raleigh Raymond Hendrix, 
015897, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Donald Prentice Booth, 016395, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Victor Allen Conrad, 015546, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Francis Marion Day, 015614. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Peter Conover Hains, 3d, 015657, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. 5, 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Vonna Fernleigh Burger, 
015667. Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Richard Givens Prather, 015693, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Willard Koehler Liebel, 015723, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Henry Maglin, 015812, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S, 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Edward Joseph O'Neill, 015952, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Arthur Lawrence Marshall, 
038593, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of subsection 515 (c) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947. 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. Frank Needham Roberts, 
012734, United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Andrew Thomas McNamara, 
017324, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 


To de brigadier generals j 


Col. Keith Richard Barney, 016377, United 
States Army. 
Benjamin Branche Talley, O16668, 
United States Army. 

Col. Charles H. McNutt, 016751, United 
States Army. 8 

Col. Charles Granville Dodge, 
United States Army. 

Col. Alva Revista Fitch, 018113, United 
States Army. 

Col. Christian Hudgins Clarke, Jr., 018213, 
United States Army. 

Col. James Knox Wilson, 
United States Army. 

Col. William Frew Train, 018415, United 
States Army. 

Col. Robert Quinney Brown, 
United States Army. 


018072, 


Jr., 018218, 


018520, 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Thirty-seventh Anniversary of the Inde- 
pendence of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 21, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement which I have 
prepared in commemoration of the 37th 
anniversary of the independence of 
Lithuania, which was observed on 
Wednesday, February 16. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN MARSHALL 
BUTLER, OF MARYLAND, IN COMMEMORATION 
OF THE 37TH ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Today, February 16, is the 37th anniversary 
of the independence of Lithuania, and the 
free people of the world pause to do honor 
to these indomitable people who, despite the 
engulfment of their land by the atheistic 
forces of world communism, nevertheless, re- 
tain their great spirit of freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

As one of the earliest independent states in 
Europe, Lithuania flourished and prospered 
as a nation of peaceful and freedom-loving 
people for several hundred years. Yet, in 
the 18th century the greed of large and 
powerful neighbors, in a struggle for the 
control of Europe, eventually resulted in the 
enslavement of this small country by Czar- 
ist Russia. Though these powerful forces 
erased the nation of Lithuania from the map 
of Europe, they could not extinguish the 
spirit of the people of Lithuania and their 
strong love of freedom. During the years to 
follow, the desire for liberty and the con- 
stant quest to regain the independence of 
their nation continued unabated, to be ful- 
filled after World War I by the establish- 
ment of the Lithuanian Republic. 

For almost a quarter of a century Lithu- 
ania thrived as a nation of free and inde- 
pendent people, only to be overcome by the 
forces of communism at the outbreak of 
World War II. As in the past, the Lithu- 
anian people are determined to withstand 
the forces of slavery and subjugation, and 
to assume again their rightful place among 
the people of the free world. 

They continue to disregard the atheistic 
teachings of the Communist dictators. They 
strive to instill in their youth the great 
love of liberty, the way of life which recog- 
nizes the inalienable rights of man as an 
individual, and the teachings of God that 
nourish the spirit of all freedom loving peo- 
ple. Irrespective of what further adversity 
the future may hold, the Lithuanian people 
will continue to meet their responsibilities. 
The flame of liberty will continue to burn 
in their hearts. The soul of this brave na- 
tion will be true to the cause of the free 
world and, eventually, as in 1918, the in- 
dependence of the Lithuanian nation will 
again become a reality. 

Until that eventful day, these brave peo- 
ple can be assured of the continued stead- 
fastness of their millions of friends in Amer- 
ica. We will never forget the importance of 
this gallant nation to the economy of Eu- 
rope, or of its many contributions to the 
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culture of the Western World. Furthermore, 
the courage and the fortitude of these gal- 
lant people will continue to inspire us in our 
struggle to set men free; to make the world 
a better place in which to live and where 
future generations of all nations can live in 
harmony, peace, and freedom in accordance 
with God’s principles. 


Address by the Honorable Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., at Dinner of Republican 
State Committee of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 21, 1955 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address which was deliv- 
ered by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United 
States representative to the United 
Nations, at a dinner in Philadelphia, on 
Monday, February 14. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The size and importance of the State of 
Pennsylvania and of the city of Philadelphia 
are in themselves reason enough to make 
any man proud to be the speaker here to- 
night, particularly one who, like myself, has 
seen at firsthand what the influence of 
Pennsylvania can mean in national politics. 

To this pleasure is added the gratification 
of speaking in a State which is represented 
in the United States Senate by two men with 
whom I have served. 

The first is Senator EDWARD MARTIN, whose 
courtesy and patriotism and sincerity are 
well known to you. I have the finest recol- 
lections of my service with him. 

And then, of course, it is a unique pleas- 
ure to take part in any affair in which Jim 
Durr is interested, and Jim has told me of 
his interest in this dinner tonight. Know- 
ing Jim as we all do, you will believe me 
when I say that he told me of this interest 
in no uncertain terms. Jim and I have not 
only been friends in the Senate, but the 
closest of fellow workers in the campaign to 
secure the Republican nomination for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. Without his brilliance and 
boldness, without his sure political instinct, 
and his vision, our campaign would not 
have gotten off the ground. 

These then are some of my reasons for 
being glad to be in Pennsylvania. There is 
another one, and one which I think entitles 
all Pennsylvanians to congratulations, which 
is that our President is making a home for 
himself in this State in the historic town 
of Gettysburg. z 

Gettysburg not only suggests Pennsylva- 
nia; it not only suggests President Eisen- 
hower; it also suggests Abraham Lincoln, the 
anniversary of whose birth we celebrate to- 
night. One of the things about Lincoln is 
that he is always up to date. He never grows 
old or stale. What he says is always modern 
and to the point. 

He guided us through the worst tragedy 
in our history—for a civil war is the worst 
of all wars. He can help us today when the 
big fight in the world is not among ourselves 


but against the world menace of commu- 
nism. 

To appreciate Lincoln to the full we should 
realize some fine and unique things about 
our country—things which we should not 
take for granted—which were recently sum- 
marized by Professor Commager as follows: 
That we are now the oldest republic, the 
oldest federal system with the oldest writ- 
ten constitution in the world; that we have 
avoided a violent revolution from the right 
or from the left; that we have developed 
majority rule without impairing the rights 
of minorities; that w^ have remained moral 
without a state church; that we have estab- 
lished a system of universal education with- 
out the vulgarization of culture; that we 
have become a world power without impos- 
ing our will on other people; and that we 
have remained a single nation under one 
flag instead of fragmenting into a multi- 
plicity of separate—and quarreling—nation- 
alisms, 

None of these achievements would have 
been possible without the leadership of 
Abraham Lincoln. It is due to him that we 
are one country today under one flag. It is 
thus due to him—and to those who laid 
down their lives at his call—that our country 
is today the great hope of lovers of freedom 
all over the world. It is therefore our duty 
to remember that by our actions, in Lin- 
coln’s own words, “We shall nobly save or 
meanly lose the last, best hope of earth.” 

While Lincoln’s wisdom and nobility of 
spirit are timeless and as fresh today as the 
day he expressed them, the march of science 
has not stood still. It was Lincoln who said 
that “all the armies of Europe, Asia and 
Africa combined, with all the treasure of the 
earth (our own excepted) in their military 
chest, with a Bonaparte for a commander, 
could not by force take a drink from the 
Ohio or make a track on the Blue Ridge in 
a trial of a thousand years.“ 

That eventuality today is fortunately still 
highly unlikely. But we must recognize what 
modern science means—that for the first 
time since the Civil War was fought, a fu- 
ture war would be brought to our own soil. 
Ever since the Civil War our wars were all 
fought outside of the United States. If the 
tragedy of another war should occur, we in 
the United States would be the prime target. 

National defense and foreign policy have 
always been the prime responsibility of the 
President, and this has never been truer 
than it is today. In 2 years as a member of 
the President’s Cabinet and as the United 
States representative to the United Nations, 
I have been able to see at first hand how 
the President has discharged this duty, and 
I would like tonight to review briefly with 
you just 20 of the most important things 
that have happened in that time. 

1. Last spring, world communism, having 
moved in on Guatemala, was getting ready 
for aggression into other parts of Central 
America. We discovered & 2,000-ton shipload 
of Communist arms being sneaked into Gua- 
temala from Communist Poland. Then anti- 
Communist Guatemalans, exiled in Hon- 
duras, started a revolt to free their country 
from Soviet Communist domination. 

Immediately, Moscow went into action. 
They asked for a session of the United Na- 
tions Security Council. You could see the 
close teamwork between the Soviets and their 
Communist Guatemalan stooges. They tried 
to get the Security Council to send so-called 
peace observers to Guatemala—with Commu- 
nists among them, of course—the idea being 
to stop the revolt and save the pro-Com- 
munist regime. This was a bold Soviet bid 
to torpedo the Monroe Doctrine, and gain 
a decisive foothold for communism in our 
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hemisphere. They wanted to make the 
United Nations Security Council an acces- 
sory to their crime. 

But we met that challenge head-on in the 
Security Council in New York—and we de- 
feated it. Communism in Guatemala, as a 
result, went down the drain. Today Guate- 
mala is once again securely in the free world, 
once again a loyal member of the Inter- 
American system, and the Monroe Doctrine 
remains intact to shield our hemisphere 
against any outside aggressor. 

2. At Caracas, Venezuela, last March, the 
American Republics agreed to act together 
against international Communist subversion 
in our hemisphere, just as they would against 
military aggression. Thus the Monroe Doc- 
trine has not only been preserved—it has 
been applied to cope with the realities of our 
time. 

3. In Costa Rica last month a living reality 
was made of the provisions of the Rio Pact, 
the purpose of which is to maintain peace in 
our hemisphere by common action. 

4. Moving across the Atlantic to Europe, 
we see today a new hope for freedom in the 
London agreement, which has now been rati- 
fied by the French National Assembly, on the 
delicate and vital problem of rearming West 
Germany. When the old plan for a Euro- 
pean Defense Community was defeated we 
didn’t sulk or despair. We moved at once 
with the other nations most concerned to 
find a new way to put German military power 
on the side of freedom—and to end the 
Franco-German division which has been 
called the world’s worst fire hazard. 

The result is the London and Paris agree- 
ments, which will give back sovereignty to 
West Germany, give her an army to help 
defend Europe, and make her a member of 
the North Atlantic team. What an historic 
achievement it will be to get France and Ger- 
many solidly together as effective partners 
in defending Europe against communism. 
Now it looks more and more certain that a 
major start toward that goal has been made, 
in spite of increasingly frantic Communist 
maneuvers to stop it. The tact and initia- 
tive of Secretary Dulles deserve a large share 
of the credit for this. 

5. Another happy development in Europe 
is the settlement at last of the quarrel be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia over the port of 
‘Trieste—a quarrel in which at one time the 
troops of both sides were almost ready to 
march. Italy gets the port city and the two 
countries divide up the outlying districts. 
The end of that dispute means a much more 
solid front against Soviet pressure in the 
Mediterranean. It's a new element of 
strength for the free world, and American 
diplomacy had a big hand in bringing it 
to pass. 

Let us move to the Middle East—a vital 
area in the struggle with communism. For 
one thing, it contains the world’s biggest 
reserves of oil—which is vital in our strategy. 
For another thing, it consists mainly of 
young nations, most of them colonies of Eu- 
rope not long ago, whose people are often 
suspicious of the Western World. Com- 
munism would dearly love to get a foothold 
there. In this area we have had a whole 
series of successes for the cause of freedom. 

6. There is a new defense pact between 
Pakistan on the east and Turkey on the west. 
Other nations may join that soon, imple- 
menting what Secretary Dulles calls the 
“northern tier” concept to shield the Middle 
East from Soviet aggression. 

7. We have new agreements with Pakistan 
and Iraq to strengthen their defense. 

8. The knotty problem of how Iran is to 
sell her oll in the world has at last been 
solved and thus a chance for Soviet pressure 
and manipulation has been removed. 

9. Then in Egypt, with constant American 
encouragement, an agreement was reached 
with Britain last year on defense of the Suez 
Canal—which means an end to still another 
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trouble spot where, only a short time ago, 
both sides were getting ready to fight it out 
if nec A 

10. And meanwhile, in the United Nations 
Security Council and elswhere, we have 
worked successfully with both Israel and 
the Arab countries to see that the peace there 
is not broken, although all the problems have 
certainly not been solved. So in the Middle 
East, which was a dangerously weak link in 
our defense against communism 2 years ago, 
we have now a very promising sight—the 
growth of a strong international structure 
in which freedom can develop and defend it- 
self. 

In the Far East we must cope with an 
aggressive communism which is still pushing 
outward from the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China and with the attitude of coun- 
tries like India which insist that their foreign 
policy can be impartial between communism 
and freedom. 

11. The first gain in the Orient came when 
we ended the Korean fighting and stopped 
communism dead in its tracks. We have as 
a result been able to take four American 
divisions out of Korea and put them in our 
strategic reserve for use wherever they may 
be needed. 

12. We gave effect to the priceless prin- 
ciple that no Chinese or Korean prisoner of 
war would have to go back to communism 
against his will, as a result of which the 
overwhelming proportion of these prisoners, 
nearly 50,000 of them, are free men today. 

13. There has been no final peace settle- 
ment in Korea, because the Communists 
don’t want one, as they proved at Geneva 
this spring, where they frustrated all Korean 
proposals and vilified the United Nations at 
the same time. But we have kept the record 
straight, and in the United Nations we made 
sure that in any peace negotiations on Korea 
the Soviet Union would appear where it 
belongs—on the Communist side of the table 
and not as a neutral. 

14. In Indochina settlement has been 
reached to end the bloodshed. It was a 
sad settlement in many ways, but it was 
certainly better than continuing a war which 
couldn't be won without American divisions 
doing the fighting—and we did not want to 
send our young manhood to fight in those 
mountains and rice paddies. The situation 
in that area is still perilous, and is one which 
cannot be successfully dealt with exclusively 
by military methods. We are not just stand- 
ing by wringing our hands; we are over there 
helping free Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
to get on their own feet and stay free. 

15. For the first time we have the begin- 
ning of a strong free Asia organization in 
the Manila Pact, which was signed by eight 
nations last September. The area it defends 
stretches from Pakistan to the Philippines. 
This pact is directed against both armed 
attack and Communist subversion, and it 
contains an historic declaration for freedom 
for the peoples of the Asian and Pacific area. 

United States leadership played a tremen- 
dous part in that historic Manila Pact. In 
this treaty plus the new defense treaties 
with free Korea and free China, we have 
an emerging pattern of real defense for 
freedom in Asia. But we have more than 
that. We have a new start toward a com- 
munity of Asian nations which stand on 
their own feet. “These nations are seeing 
more and more clearly that the old colonial- 
ism to which they are accustomed is giving 
way to a new age of freedom, and that the 
great threat to that new age is not from 
Europe and the West but from the new Com- 
munist colonial system that seeks to en- 
slave people under false banners of so-called 
liberation. 

16. Communist China has been put on no- 
tice by the President, with the backing of 
the Congress, that we will not tolerate ag- 
gression against Formosa and the Pescadores. 
This courageous and timely move is our best 
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insurance against a full-scale war in that 
area. 

17. The United Nations General Assembly, 
by a vote of 47 to 5 last December, con- 
demned Red China’s imprisonment of 11 
American fliers on false charges, and took 
the responsibility to seek release of all United 
Nations Command prisoners still held by 
the Communists in violation of the Korean 
armistice agreement. Thus the United Na- 
tions has shown that it believes in the ele- 
mental decencies and seeks to look after its 
own. I believe we will get our men back, 
and I believe that the General Assembly's 
action will have been a big step in that 
direction. 

18. Communist China’s attempts to get 
into various United Nations bodies have been 
voted down every time; a total of 25 times 
since I have been there. 

19. Americans employed by the United 
Nations have been screened in accordance 
with FBI procedures for the good and suf- 
ficient reason that where there are so many 
good Americans to choose from, there is no 
excuse whatever for employing one single 
American Communist. 

20. The high point at the United Nations 
was President Bisenhower’s dramatic plan to 
set up a world pool of fissionable materials 
so that humanity may receive the great 
benefits of the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. This plan had seized the imagina- 
tion of the world so strongly that even the 
Soviet Union didn't dare vote “no”—and the 
resolution endorsing it passed the General 
Assembly by 60 to 0. 

To sum up—in 2 years, faced with the un- 
relenting pressure of communism, we have 
had bold forward steps and great diplo- 
matic successes for the cause of freedom in 
every quarter of the globe. We have seen 
success in Guatemala and Costa Rica, in get- 
ting a real start on bringing West Germany 
into the North Atlantic Organization, in 
settling the Trieste problem, in the defense 
pacts involving Pakistan, Turkey, and Iraq, 
in the Iranian oil settlement, in Egypt, in 
Korea, in the Southeast Asia pact, and at the 
United Nations—particularly in the world 
acclaim given to the President’s proposal for 
the peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

I often think that the ending of that 
dreadful war in Korea in itself is enough to 
cause us to be thankful—even if all these 
other good things had not been accom- 
plished. Just the thought that our boys are 
not being killed any more makes me grateful. 

It all adds up to this—that for the first 
time since World War II there is no large- 
scale fighting going on anywhere in the 
world. Of course the situation is precarious 
and peace is not established on a durable 
basis. But for the first time we and other 
nations, instead of rushing from one emer- 
gency to another, have begun to settle down 
confidently to the long haul to defend and 
strengthen peace and freedom. 

It is curious in the face of this record to 
hear voices raised which complain that the 
United States world position has somehow 
weakened in the past 2 years. Hearing these 
voices calls to mind the fact that we have in 
the State Department and in the White 
House two Americans who, leaving out of ac- 
count all their other qualifications, have 
been thinking about and d with 
America's relationship to the outside world 
all of their lives, 

John Foster Dulles has been working ac- 
tively in the foreign affairs field since he was 
avery young man, From the time he was in 
college his ambition was to become Secre- 
tary of State and he has trained himself de- 
liberately for this work. As one of his close 
associates, I appreciate this opportunity to 
pay tribute to his wisdom, his cleverness, his 
patience, and the deep-seated goodness of 
his nature. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, as a young Army 
officer in the Philippines, was dealing at the 
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very highest level with the Philippine leaders 
of those days and with others on matters 
which directly affected the United States 
world position. Later, in World War II and 
again in the NATO command, as Cardinal 
Spellman said recently, the American people 
entrusted him with our two most precious 
possessions—our liberties and our youth. 
His success in those great tasks depended 
directly on his understanding of foreign re- 
lations and his insight into the minds of 
foreign peoples. 

Similar thoughts come to mind in connec- 
tion with national defense. At the present 
time we have more air groups ready for 
action than we have ever had before in time 
of peace—real air groups, not paper ones. 
We have better than 121 combat-ready air 
groups today, In 1952 there were 103 groups, 
but many of them were not equipped with 
modern aircraft and would not have been 
effective in combat. 

Thanks to the fact that the American peo- 
ple had the good judgment to put our fore- 
most military expert in the White House, we 
have eliminated much waste from the armed 
services, yet we are actually getting more 
defense. 

The newspaperman, Holmes Alexander, 
wrote some paragraphs recently about our 
President which I would like to quote: 

“On a short-term, day-to-day basis, Amer- 
ica’s best natural resource for 1955 is Dwight 
David Eisenhower, the good gray rock to 
which, as it sometimes seems, the Nation's 
sanity is anchored, 

“Only a moderate, as he calls himself po- 
litically, could have tapered us off the Fair 
Deal jag; only a public hero with a puri- 
tanical conscience would have accepted the 
popular power now in one man's hands with- 
out abusing it; only a five-star military 
officer would have the nerve and the knowl- 
edge to reduce the Armed Forces—as Ike 
intends to keep on doing—in the face of real 
danger and of phony danger—the latter 
raised like a goblin’s head by certain Con- 
gress people, the military columnists, the 
munitions makers, and the Pentagon chiefs, 
who year after year lobby for more men and 
more armaments. 

“But the vein of gold in this Eisenhower 
lode is not his politics, experience, or expert 
knowledge; it’s his personal character.” 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude, 

We believe in our wonderful two-party 
system because competition in politics makes 
for better politics just as competition in 
business makes for better business. We in 
particular are proud of the Republican rec- 
ord of service. But modern Americans do not 
believe that the party system should be car- 
ried to the point where it destroys the na- 
tional unity. 

The big fight today is not between Repub- 
licans and Democrats. 

In this dangerous world the big fight is be- 
tween us Americans with our allies who love 
freedom on the one side and, on the other 
side, the Communist rulers who would de- 
stroy us. This was true when Stalin ruled in 
Moscow; it was true when Malendov suc- 
ceeded him; it is true today; and prudence 
demands that we expect it to be true in the 
future. 

This means unity at home. 

But it does not mean monolithic uni- 
formity. It does not mean the suppression 
of honest disagreement. It means that our 
disagreements must be sincere and not in- 
spired by political motives. It means that 
our opinions, whether we agree or not, must 
be inspired by what Lincoln in his first inau- 
gural address called the better angels of 
our nature.” 

When we see the kind of administration 
which the President is giving this country— 
its enlightenment, its generosity, its funda- 
mental decency, and its effectiveness in be- 
half of our people in our domestic affairs; 
when we consider its skill, its prudence, and 
its vision in leading us in the dreadful strug- 
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gle brought on by world communism, it is 
natural for us to exclaim that we would like 
to see Dwight D. Eisenhower as our President 
without any limit as to time. I predict that 
the people will not allow him to retire and 
will surely insist on his serving for another 
4 years. In bringing about peace and at the 
same time preserving prosperity, he has al- 
ready done what many thought was impos- 
sible. The American people know when they 
have something good, and they have that 
something good in Dwight Eisenhower. 

Just as Lincoln, whose name we revere 
tonight, was the right man for the tragic cri- 
sis of the Civil War, so is President Eisen- 
hower the man to lead us in this perilous 
struggle with world communism, 


The Role of the Military in American 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 21, 1955 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a speech which I delivered 
at the commissioning exercises of the 
12th officer candidate class, United 
States Marine Corps, Quantico, Va., on 
February 19, 1955. The address is en- 
titled “The Roll of the Military in Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy.” 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE ROLE or THE MILITARY IN AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


(Address of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
of Montana) 


An elected official can hardly expect uni- 
versal approval of his position on every issue, 
Almost invariably some people will agree 
with him and others will disagree, sometimes 
very vehemently. And I must say that a 
Member of Congress pricked by public criti- 
cism bleeds at least as profusely as any other 
human being. 

In a decade and a half of service in Con- 
gress, I have been on sick call for this reason 
on a number of occasions. I have learned 
to accept occasional wounds as a part of my 
job, as an occupational hazard. 

There is one issue, however, which I have 
repeatedly tackled in Congress and have re- 
peatedly come out, not licking my wounds 
but miraculously unscathed. That issue is 
the preservation of the integrity of the 
Marine Corps. 

While Members of Congress must out of 
conviction sometimes run counter to the im- 
mediate flow of public opinion, it is not a 
very pleasant experience. It is always prefer- 
able, if you can do so honestly, to find your- 
self flowing downstream with public senti- 
ment rather than struggling upstream, half- 
drowned, against it. 

Beyond the natural gratification which 
comes to an elected official when he finds his 
own heart and the public pulse beating in 
perfect unison—beyond that, I have a special 
pleasure in fighting for the integrity of the 
corps. As a marine, I take personal pride in 
the marines. Of course, I also take personal 
pride in the Army and the Navy, as an ex- 
member of each of those services. But I 
think I may be pardoned if I tend to be a 
little prouder of my marine background. I 
was only a private in the Army. I was only 
@ seaman, second class, in the Navy. But 
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with that same operceptiveness which 
prompted the Marine Corps to recognize 
your qualities of leadership the corps also 
recognized mine. I emerged from my hitch 
in the Marines as a Pfc. 

That distinction, I realize, does not, in 
itself, qualify me to speak to you on the 
Role of the Military in American Foreign 
Policy. Nevertheless, I feel that the subject 
is of such great importance that it should be 
considered not only by privates—buck or first 
class—and Senators, but by thoughtful 
Americans throughout the Nation. I think 
it is an especially pertinent one for you men 
who are graduating today into command po- 
sitions in the corps. The Marines have tra- 
ditionally operated with high effectiveness as 
a principal military instrument of this Na- 
tion's foreign policy during peacetime just 
as they have more than once proved their 
tremendous capabilities when the peace has 
been violated. 

One explanation for this outstanding 
service may well be that the corps has al- 
ways maintained a strict professional re- 
gard for the American principle of civilian 
control of military power. That principle, as 
I am sure you have been taught, is absolute- 
ly essential for the proper functioning of our 
system of government. It is not enough that 
Congress determines appropriations and or- 
ganizational arrangements, and that the 
President and his civilian assistants direct 
the administrative management of the mili- 
tary. The American concept goes further, 
It requires that the military shall only be 
used whenever, wherever, and in whatever 
manner the politically responsible civilian 
leadership shall determine, because only that 
leadership, through elections, can be held 
accountable to the people of the Nation. 

In the present state of world affairs, a 
system of civilian control is not easily main- 
tained. It is subject to all the stresses and 
strains that arise from the tense interna- 
tional situation. In a crisis, with the threat 
of world conflict ever present, it is not un- 
natural to turn to distinguished military 
leaders for guidance, to rely heavily on their 
judgment, and sometimes it is profitable to 
the Nation to do so. Nevertheless, the prin- 
ciple of civilian control remains essential to 
democratic government as we know it. 

Primary responsibility for the preservation 
of this principle rests with our civilian lead- 
ership; that leadership must be willing to 
assume the heavy responsibilities of decision 
in this dangerous world. But I think you 
will agree that considerable responsibility 
also rests with the military. They must un- 
derstand and accept the limits as well as the 
challenges of their profession in the conduct 
of the Nation's affairs, particularly its for- 
eign affairs. 

Perhaps I can illustrate this point with an 
anecdote. During the Civil War, the story 
goes, certain Members of Congress left their 
desks in Washington and went to the battle- 
fields in Virginia. There they insisted upon 
assuming the tactical command of the Union 
forces. After having thrown the campaign 
into confusion they beat a hasty retreat to 
Washington where they arrived mud-spat- 
tered, trembling, and presumably chastised. 

If the story is amusing, it is because it is 
easy to recognize the absurdity of this es- 
capade. These Congressmen apparently as- 
sumed that their training in politics 
equipped them to run the Army. They also 
distorted and distended the functions of 
their office out of all true proportion. 

The moral of the story is simple enough: 
Congressmen ought not to assume that po- 
litical training provides an automatic back- 
ground for military leadership and, in mili- 
tary affairs, their role ought not to exceed 
the constitutional powers of their office. 

Let us put the shoe on the other foot. The 
moral is now this: Military leaders ought not 
to assume that military training provides an 
automatic background for politics, whether 
national or international, and they ought not 
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in the formulation and conduct of foreign 
policy exceed the powers of their appointive 
office. 

Just as the distorted behavior of the Con- 
gressmen in the Civil War could have pro- 
duced tragic results as easily as humorous, 
so too can the distorted behavior of military 
leaders. 

It has never been easy to draw a clear line 
as to the area of competence and authority 
of the armed services in foreign policy. 
Events of the past 15 years have made it 
even more difficult. First of all, during this 
period, some among us, civilian and military 
alike, have developed a distorted sense of the 
nature of what this country is trying to do 
in its relations with other nations and how 
it can most effectively go about doing it. 
Foreign policy is simply the course by which 
we attempt to provide for the safety of the 
Nation and the advancement of its interests 
in a complex and dangerous world. That is 
its only reason for being. To carry out our 
policy we require military strength but we 
must also bring into play nonmilitary instru- 
ments and measures to influence conditions 
throughout the world. Possibly it is because 
these nonmilitary measures are less dramatic, 
less newsworthy, and tend to affect us and 
our families less directly, that we sometimes 
lose our perspective and regard them as less 
important than military actions. Sometimes 
there is a tendency to view nonmilitary meas- 
ures merely as supplements of our military 
policy, when in fact the reverse is closer to 
the truth. 

You men need hardly to be reminded of 
this fact. If you know the history of the 
corps, you know that the marines have been 
sent to foreign territories and to overseas 
bases only from time to time and only after 
the failure of other methods to protect Amer- 
ican citizens and interests. In countless day- 
to-day situations arising in our foreign rela- 
tions throughout the world the military in- 
strument is in no way involved. 

As for any large scale use of force, it is 
only when nonmilitary measures fail to 
produce situations favorable to the vital 
security interests of the United States, that 
such use may become necessary. Even then 
we have invoked military force only in re- 
sponse to aggression. That we have waited 
for our enemy to show beyond all shadow 
of doubt that he intends to strike us, rather 
than strike the first blow ourselves, does 
not mean that we are slow-witted or even 
patient. It means simply that we are follow- 
ing a fundamental American principle: that 
force is the final, not the first arbiter in the 
affairs of men and nations, Nothing has 
done more to toughen the moral fiber of 
this country than that principle. No other 
single factor has served to sustain our mo- 
rale during the long and gruelling wars 
which we have had to fight. Nothing has 
done more to turn the hearts and hopes of 
mankind to this Nation. And I hope the 
day never comes when this Nation shall use 
its might in any way other than for protec- 
tion against the arrogant, the aggressive, 
and the ruthless. 

The role of the military in foreign policy, 
then, is to provide a reserve of power to sup- 
port negotiations concerning our just inter- 
ests in the world and to defend those inter- 
ests if they are attacked. I want to under- 
line the words “reserve and support.” Re- 
sponsibility for determining what our inter- 
ests are and when and how they are to be 
defended is vested in the President and his 
Secretary of State. The Department of 
Defense and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, in the performance of their duties 
have an influence in this determination, but 
final responsibility cannot rest in any body 
other than the Department of State or the 
President himself. 

Since the beginning of World War IT, how- 
ever, the role of the military in American 
foreign policy has assumed proportions of 
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great magnitude. During the war the armed 
services inevitably became the foremost ele- 
ment in carrying our American policy. 
Since the close of those hostilities the serv- 
ices have continued to serve prominently 
in this connection, due to the nature of 
postwar diplomacy and developments. 

The occcupation of Germany and Japan, 
and the control of trust territories, among 
other things, has brought the armed services 
directly into foreign policy to a degree un- 
precedented in peacetime. To some extent, 
the same was true of the so-called Truman 
doctrine of 1947. Under the Truman Doc- 
trine, the Armed Forces not only ran mili- 
tary training missions to strengthen the 
security of Greece and Turkey against Com- 
munist aggression, but of necessity played 
a significant role in the formulation of policy 
with respect to those countries. Subse- 
quently, they have had an enormous influ- 
ence in foreign policy in connection with 
NATO, mutual aid and military assistance 
missions in numerous countries, the Korean 
war, overseas bases, and treaties with nations 
in the western Pacific. 

I think that one of the chief problems 
emanating from this chain of developments 
is that in many instances there has been a 
tendency to treat individual military pro- 
grams and policies as separate and distinct 
military affairs, whereas they actually are 
parts of the totality of American foreign 
policy. Responsibility for decision making 
has at times been vested in military officials 
rather than in foreign-policy officials. In 
other instances there has been a failure to 
define and clarify lines of responsibility for 
policy formulation. I say this, not so much 
in criticism as in recognition of the fact. 
It is unlikely that anyone planned it that 
way; it has simply happened—perhaps large- 
ly because it was not planned. 

The obscuring of the lines of responsibil- 
ity and authority is perhaps best illustrated 
in the issuance of public statements by 
leaders of the armed services. Such state- 
ments are usually expressed in military ter- 
minology. Often, however, much of their 
substance is of a foreign-policy nature. 
Perhaps this is unavoidable in view of the 
complexity of the matters with which they 
frequently deal. One cannot always draw 
a clear-cut line between military and politi- 
cal and other factors in a given situation. 

The question of rearming Germany will 
serve to illustrate this point, and this ex- 
ample finds a counterpart in practically every 
other major foreign policy issue with which 
we are confronted. There are strong military 
reasons for urging the rearmament of Ger- 
many and it is navural for military personnel 
to see the need in terms of added divisions 
of manpower, bases, etc. But Germany 
cannot be rearmed in a vacuum. Re- 
armament cannot be divorced from a whole 
range of problems concerning European 
unity, the fears of France, the role of Britain 
on the Continent, the reunification of Ger- 
many, and the maintenance of the Western 
Alliance. It seems to me, therefore, that 
official statements on this subject under our 
system of government enranate best from our 
foreign policy officials. They are presum- 
ably kept well informed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff with respect to the military consider- 
ations involved and they in turn are best 
equipped to view such considerations and 
to express them publicly in terms of the 
totality of American interests. 

I cite this example merely to illustrate 
the problem of defining the role of the mili- 
tary in American foreign policy. It is not 
difficult to see the principal reason for the 
expansion of military participation in for- 
eign policymaking. As I mentioned earlier, 
the nature of wartime and postwar develop- 
ments and diplomacy has required a vastly 
increased use of the military as an instru- 
ment of policy. 

There is, however, still another factor. 
The military emerged from the war with 
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great prestige, both at home and abroad, 
and this prestige has carried over into the 
postwar period. On the international scene 
this has led to widespread use of prominent 
military leaders in diplomatic capacities. 
At various periods since the close of World 
War II three of our foremost military lead- 
ers during the war have served in positions 
which were more political than military and 
which roughly corresponded to their wartime 
military roles—General Eisenhower as NATO 
commander, General MacArthur in charge of 
the occupation of Japan, and General Mar- 
shall as Secretary of State. Each of these 
distinguished military leaders had earned the 
respect of foreign nations, as well as the 
American people, through their outstanding 
military service. Each made an exceptional 
contribution in their postwar assignments, 

Other military leaders have also been 
called upon for diplomatic or political serv- 
ices—Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, who served 
as Ambassador to the Soviet Union, Director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, and Un- 
der Secretary of State, and Adm. Alan Kirk, 
who served as Ambassador to Belgium and 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, are two 
leading examples. I could name two dozen 
other former generals and admirals now 
holding civilian positions in the Federal 
Government. Countless others of field grade 
are scattered through the civilian bureauc- 
racies of the Federal Government concerned 
with foreign affairs and international organi- 
zations. 

This increased use of military leaders in 
position of a diplomatic or political nature, 
of course, has often been due not only to 
carryover of the military prestige of these 
men but also to their demonstrated ability 
as well as their availability for such service. 

Without in any way reflecting on the ca- 
pacity of any individual, I do think that the 
vast expansion in the employment of mili- 
tary personnel in both the making and car- 
rying out of foreign policy is something to 
which we should give some serious thought. 
It raises questions not only with respect to 
our basic values but also with respect to our 
basic foreign-policy objectives, including our 
military security. 

First, let me say something about the 
question which I think this trend poses con- 
cerning our basic values. 

Military officers are not different from any- 
one else in this country. They come from 
representative families all over the Nation; 
they go to the same grade schools and high 
schools; they hold the same social and reli- 
gious values. But the military profession 
exacts from those who pursue it a higher 
measure of self-sacrifice in the public inter- 
est than most other professions. The mili- 
tary as a group must accept a higher degree 
of training, conditioning, and disciplining 
toward one objective—to provide military 
protection for the Nation, That is as it 
should be and those who enter the profes- 
sion, like you men today, understand these 
conditions. 

Like any other professional group the mili- 
tary in their dedication to their primary 
objective may tend to lose sight of other 
national objectives. It appears to me, con- 
sequently, that when the military in fact 
make policy decisions or when military tech- 
niques are excessively applied to carry out 
policies which can be more appropriately 
handled by civilian techniques, we are in 
danger of having military objectives and 
values emphasized at the expense of other, 
broader national objectives and values. 

With respect to our basic foreign policy 
objectives, including military security itself, 
the expansion of the military role in foreign 
policy poses some more immediate dangers. 
Responsibility for our entire foreign policy, 
which is concerned with international eco- 
nomic, cultural, and political relations, as 
well as with military affairs, is vested in our 
Secretary of State. Our military objectives 
have no meaning in themselves except as 
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they tend to further our nonmilitary objec- 
tives. If they are given an independent 
meaning, if they become ends in themselves, 
we could easily be led into costly adventures 
which would only add to the financial and 
human burdens of the American people and 
which might ultimately result in widespread 
public reaction against the military. The 
best way to avoid a distorted emphasis on 
military objectives, the way that is provided 
under our constitutional system, is to require 
that final authority in foreign policy decision 
making remain unequivocally with the Sec- 
retary of State under the President of the 
United States. 

In terms of our military security specifi- 
cally, as distinguished from the wider range 
of foreign policy, it appears to me that a 
further danger exists. Our military experts 
may weaken their professional stature 
through overanxious acceptance of an in- 
creased role in policy matters. 

In recent years military leaders have been 
brought into the limelight of public discus- 
sions of foreign policy largely as a result of 
their well-earned public prestige. Civilian 
political leaders have tended to rely heavily 
on this prestige gained through military ac- 
complishments in order to support policies 
affecting our foreign policy. Generals and 
admirals have been called upon or sent to 
testify regularly before congressional com- 
mittees, not only in connection with mili- 

appropriations and matters affecting 
the individual services, but also in connec- 
tion with broad issues of policy, such as eco- 
nomic assistance programs and international 
alliances. Military officials, moreover, fre- 
quently discuss political issues—not neces- 
sarily partisan political issues, but issues of 
a political nature—at public appearances and 
press conferences. I may say at this point 
that the Marine Corps has been singularly 
free of this type of affliction. To the best of 
my knowledge, the leadership of the corps has 
successfully resisted the temptation to as- 
sert its expertness verbally and publicly not 
only in military matters but over the whole 
range of human affairs. Only an elected offi- 
cial, constantly beckoned by the siren call of 
the press, radio, and television, can appre- 
ciate the extraordinary degree of self-control 
that this represents. It is one more reason 
for me to be proud of my personal connec- 
tion with the corps. 

Now what is the danger to our security in- 
herent in the exposure of military leaders— 
whether sought or unsought—to the politi- 
cal conflicts of the day? It is this: Military 
leaders who are so exposed will find them- 
selves in agreement with one side of a po- 
litical issue and at odds with the other. 
They will be applauded by political leaders 
whose position they uphold and looked upon 
with suspicion by their opponents. When 
military officers become subjects of partisan 
politics they are no longer viewed as un- 
biased, objective career servants, nor will 
their military judgments be accepted as 
those of politically disinterested professional 
experts, From that, it is only one step to 
the loss of confidence in the military judg- 
ment of our military leaders. 

This central problem was clearly illus- 
trated prior to the last presidential election 
when a Senator publicly called for a change 
in the membership of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. He had, he said lost confidence in 
their judgment. The new administration, 
moreover, subsequently did appoint new 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to take a new look at 
the military program. Surely we cannot 
have Republican generals and admirals for 
one administration and Democratic generals 
and admirals for the next without danger 
to the national security. 

Now, possibly as never before, we cannot 
afford to play politics with our security. 
No political party, and no faction of a party, 
stands in the long run to benefit from mili- 
tary insecurity in this country. Certainly, 
the armed services as a whole do not. 
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In mentioning this tendency of some 
military officers to slip into or to be drawn 
into the political orbit of our system of 
government, I do not wish to imply that 
the military experts should have no con- 
tact with Congress. Certainly Congress has 
a right to know what our military experts 
think about military matters under consid- 
eration in Congress. The danger lies, not 
in this, but in military officers being em- 
ployed as experts outside the area of their 
special competence in support of or in oppo- 
sition to policy matters concerning which 
political and not military decision must be 
made. 

There is no easy solution to this problem. 
Part of the answer lies in the restraint 
which civilian leaders must exercise to avoid 
placing military officials on the spot in polit- 
ical issues.. Part of the answer must also 
lie in the fortitude with which military 
leaders resist the temptation to project 
themselves into nonmilitary questions. 

This problem may seem remote to you 
men now, but within a short span of years 
as your careers unfold it may well become 
for some of you a most pressing and difficult 
one. 

As I mentioned earlier, responsibility for 
maintaining the proper civilian-military bal- 
ance in our system of government must be 
shared by both our military leaders and our 
civilian political leadership. The military 
must exercise the utmost restraint in policy 
matters, and our civilian leadership must be 
willing to take full responsibility for politi- 
cal decisions. 

In foreign relations we need constantly to 
keep in mind the essential relationship of 
military force to total foreign policy. Mili- 
tary leaders as well as civilian foreign-policy 
officials must understand the supporting role 
of military force. Military resources, like 
other tools of foreign policy, must be avail- 
able to our politically accountable civilian 
policymakers when, where, and under condi- 
tions prescribed by those policymakers. It 
is incumbent upon our policymakers that 
they should take full advantage of military 
advice; but when the time for decision- 
making comes, the civilian policymaker must 
make the choice and take full responsibility 
for that choice. 

How can we preserve this principle and at 
the same time provide for our own military 
security? There are no hard and fast rules. 
There is only commonsense and a few guide- 
posts appropriate to the present state of 
world affairs. 

First, it is essential that we maintain the 
necessary military strength to meet the 
threat of Communist aggression. 

At the same time, however, every effort 
should be made to use nonmilitary measures 
to conduct foreign policy wherever possible. 
They are less costly and often they can pro- 
duce beneficial results that are more lasting 
in their effects. If we are to pursue them 
successfully, however, we must learn that 
every nonmilitary action in foreign policy 
is not an act of appeasement. 

I would also suggest that if it becomes 
clear that we are tending away, rather than 
toward, a general war, we profit from long 
years of experience and place greater reli- 
ance on the Marine Corps as the military 
force to support our diplomacy in foreign 
policy. In saying this I am fully aware of 
the basic need for a multiservice fighting 
force in modern warfare. We share, I know, 
a great pride in the Marines and believe them 
capable of extraordinary feats. But we must 
admit that the corps has not yet rendered 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force obsolete, 

Nevertheless, I still believe that the proper 
way to fight “brush fires” in various parts 
of the world is not with the forces trained 
for general warfare, but with the specially 
trained self-sustaining, combat-ready forces 
of the Marine Corps. No other military group 
is so well suited to immediate service in any 
part of the world. No other group is more 
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competent to keep the expenditure of force 
close to the requirements for achieving lim- 
ited objectives. 

Finally, I want to say that the most import- 
ant element in the preservation of the prin- 
ciple of civilian control of American foreign 
policy is to require that our civilian foreign- 
policy officials take full responsibility for de- 
cisions affecting foreign policy. 

Your share in maintaining the proper role 
of the military in foreign policy is, it seems 
to me, to keep in mind that every action you 
take in your official capacities has a bear- 
ing on the foreign relations of the Nation. 
You will either contribute to the safety and 
well-being of the United States or you will 
detract from it; you cannot be neutral. 
And if you would contribute to it, as I know 
you wish to do, then you will maintain al- 
ways a high sense of patriotic and profes- 
sional responsibility in the fulfillment of 
your duties. You will find your personal 
satisfactions in your profession by under- 
standing your part in the perspective of the 
corps, in the larger perspective of the armed 
services, and in the perspective of the total 
interests of our country. 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an address I delivered be- 
fore the Western States Meat Packers 
Association in San Francisco on Friday 
last, February 18, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 
BEFORE THE WESTERN STATES MEAT PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO, FEBRUARY 18, 
1955 

THE DECADE SINCE YALTA 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Americans, 10 years 
ago 2 conferences of far-reaching signifi- 
cance took place. The first was Yalta held 
from February 4 to 11, 1945. Its locale was 
the Crimean Peninsula within the Soviet 
Union. 

Three great powers were represented, 
These were the United States of America, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union. 

The second one was the United Nations 
Conference held in San Francisco from April 
25 to June 26,1945. At that time 50 nations 
signed the charter and since then 10 addi- 
tional nations have done so bringing the 
total membership to 60. 

In that same 10-year period of time to 
which I have referred, international com- 
munism has increased its power, its area 
and its population. Ten years ago at this 
time there were less than 200 million peo- 
ple behind the Communist Iron Curtain. 
Today over 800 million people live under the 
most ruthless, godless tyranny the world has 
ever known. 

The world balance of power has been so 
upset that no prudent person can ignore 
the realities of the situation. Not only the 
future of this Republic but the hope for a 
free world of free men largely depends upon 
the policies that we follow and the firmness 
with which we and the free nations deal with 
future Communist aggression or threat of 


aggression. 
Recognizing the inherent danger in fur- 


ther Communist conquest, the Government 
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of the United States has undertaken a series 
of commitments under the North Atlantic 
Alliance, the ANZUS (Australia, New Zea- 
land, United States) mutual-defense pact 
and mutual-defense pacts with the Republic 
of the Philippines, the Republic of Korea, 
Japan, Southeast Asia, and the Republic of 
China. 

The last two treaties were overwhelmingly 
ratified by the Senate this month. 

The Manila pact covering Southeast Asia 
was ratified on Tuesday, February 1, by a 
vote of 82 to 1, and the one with the Re- 
public of China on Wednesday, February 9, 
by a vote of 64 to 6. These two ratifica- 
tions were preceded by congressional action 
in support of the joint resolution recom- 
mended by the President authorizing him 
to use the Armed Forces of the United States 
in defense of Formosa, the Pescadores, and 
additional areas now in friendly hands that 
might be deemed important for the proper 
defense of the main bastion of Formosa. 

In a display of national unity that should 
have encouraged our friends abroad, given 
courage to the neutrals and opened the eyes 
of the would-be aggressor, the House of 
Representatives passed the resolution by a 
vote of 410 to 3 and the Senate by a vote of 
85 to 3. 

This action had no sooner been taken and 
the two treaties ratified than diplomatic 
moves started on the part of certain Asian 
and European powers to bend the line of 
defense in the Pacific and lay the ground- 
work for a conference which would have all 
the unfortunate results of a Munich, a 
Yalta or a Geneva wherein the aggressor 
gains his objectives at the conference table. 

Unfortunately, the history of these con- 
ferences has been that it is always the free 
world that gives up territory and surrenders 
human beings to the control of the Com- 
munists. It is never the other way around 
wherein the enslaved people gain their free- 
dom. 

It becomes pertinent, therefore, to exam- 
ine the various proposals that have been 
made and what their implications are. 

In order to deal with these matters, how- 
ever, let us first examine the Yalta confer- 
ence and the significance it had in the 
events which followed. 

At Yalta without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the American people or the Ameri- 
can Congress, an agreement was entered 
into which on its face violated the Atlantic 
Charter declaration and was fatally damag- 
ing to our friend and ally, the Republic of 
China. 

Years later, in testimony, Alger Hiss, who 
had been one of the members of the Ameri- 
can delegation stated: 

“It is an accurate and not immodest 
statement to say that I helped formulate 
the Yalta agreement to some extent.” 

1. The agreement undercut the free Polish 
Government in exile and resulted in solidify- 
ing the power of the Lublin Communist 
Polish Government. 

2. It carved out of Poland a slice of terri- 
tory and gave the blessing of Great Britain 
and the United States on this territorial ad- 
dition to the Soviet Union. 

3. It provided for the use of German labor 
in the Soviet Union and under Kremlin 
practices this is closely akin to slave labor. 

4. It laid the foundation for the turning 
over of large numbers of non-Communist 
Russians to the Soviet Union. Vast num- 
bers of these were executed or sent to slave 
labor camps in Siberia. 

5. It provided that certain areas within 
the Republic of China should be turned over 
to the Soviet Union as part of a deal to bring 
them into the Japanese war though they 
had twice before promised to come in prior 
to the Crimean Conference. These included 
the ports of Dairen and Port Arthur; gave 
the Soviet Union its former economic rights 
in the China Eastern Railroad and South 
Manchuria Railroad; guaranteed the status 
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quo in outer Monogolia (the Mongolian 
People’s Republic) and pledged that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt “will take measures to obtain 
this concurrence on advice from Marshal 
Stalin.” It did this without the knowledge 
or consent of the Government of the Repub- 
lic of China or its President Chiang Kai- 
shek. It further pledged “the heads of the 
three great powers have agreed that these 
claims of the Soviet Union shall be unques- 
tionably fulfilled after Japan had been de- 
feated.” 

With sort of a grim humor the Yalta 
agreement protocol regarding the Far East 
concluded by stating: 

“For its part the Soviet Union expresses 
its readiness to conclude with the Nation- 
alist Government of China a pact of friend- 
ship and alliance. * * *” 

It was not until many months later that 
either the Government of China or the Con- 
gress of the United States found out the 
terms of this agreement. The foundation 
laid by this agreement has contributed 
greatly to the loss of freedom in Eastern 
Europe and in China. 

Under the terms of the Yalta agreement 
the Soviet Union did come into the war 
against Japan. They came in 5 days before 
the Japanese surrendered and occupied 
Manchuria and North Korea. In North Korea 
they promptly laid the groundwork for a 
divided country and the ultimate events 
leading to the outbreak of the Korean war 
which was precipitated by their satellite 
North Korean Communist government, 

In China, despite the Soviet pledges re- 
garding its dealings with the Republic of 
China, the Soviet Union proceeded to arm 
and equip the Chinese Communists under 
the leadership of Chou En-lai and Mao Tse 
Tung by allowing them to take over the 
stocks of captured Japanese equipment esti- 
mated to have been sufficient to arm and 
equip 1 million men for 5 years. 

While much more could be said, the sorry 
story of Yalta gives a clear understanding 
of why the Communist world wants to get 
us involved in another conference through 
which they can gain their objectives. 

Now let us turn to the San Francisco 
United Nations conference of 10 years ago. 

World War II had not yet terminated. 
The people of the world did not know that 
we were on the threshold of the atomic 
age through those high in Government had 
reason to believe a vast new power that 
ultimately could be used for destructive or 
constructive purposes was soon to be un- 
veiled. 

Hopes were high everywhere that the Soviet 
Union, though a dictatorship, had learned 
the folly of aggression and of war and be- 
cause of the vast help given by the free 
world to them they would be willing to help 
establish a system of international law and 
order to preserve the peace of the world for 
ourselves and our children. 

Unfortunately, both during the San Fran- 
cisco Conference and in the 10 years that 
have followed, a vast propaganda effort has 
taken place to build the United Nations into 
something which its charter provisions could 
not or did not permit it to become. In the 
United Nations different people envisioned 
different things. 

Some envisioned it as a mighty force of 
collective security that would rally most of 
the nations of the world to resist aggression 
and preserve the peace. In moments of 
oratorical fancy some even suggested that 
the fact the United Nations was in being 
would warrant free nations to scrap most, 
if not all, of their armed forces and place 
their reliance upon the police power of the 
United Nations and the collective moral 
persuasion of that organization. On June 
25, 1950, this concept was shattered shortly 
after it appeared to be confirmed. 

When the Communist forces crossed the 
38th parallel, the United Nations Security 
Council promptly acted and first called upon 
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the Communist aggressor to cease the aggres- 
sion. The Communists, of course, forthwith 
showed they were not impressed by a United 
Nations resolution or the adverse moral re- 
action of that organization. The Security 
Council next called on the 60 members of 
that organization to give aid and support to 
the victim of the aggression, the Republic of 
Korea, 

What is the record on this? After 3 years 
of the Korean war, of the 60 members of the 
United Nations, only 17 contributed a single 
soldier, sailor, or airman to the resistance of 
aggression. Outside of the United States of 
America, the other 16 contributed armed 
forces in the amount of 45,000. The United 
States of America alone contributed more 
than 450,000 and we rotated more than 1 mil- 
lion men through the Korean threater of 
war. The little Republic of Korea, which 
was the victim of the aggression, supplied 
over 600,000. 

This means that of the United Nations 
members the United States of America sup- 
plied more than 90 percent of the manpower 
and better than 90 percent of the resources. 

When the forces of the Republic of Korea, 
not being a member of the United Nations 
(having been kept out by a Soviet veto), are 
added to those of the United States, it means 
that our two nations alone supplied better 
than 95 percent of the manpower. 

Does this indicate that the United Nations 
is an effective instrument of collective se- 
curity? The answer must come back in the 
negative. 

With that example are you prepared to 
risk the future of our Nation and the safety 
of our people upon the collective ability of 
the United Nations to function in the event 
of aggression? The answer likewise must be 
in the negative. 

Has the time not come for a realistic ap- 
praisal of just what part the United Nations 
is qualified to play and to stop kidding our- 
selves into believing it is something it is 
not, and in my judgment, cannot be? 

There are some who have envisioned the 
United Nations as a world state to which 
openly or clandestinely, individual nations 
would surrender their sovereignty. Some of 
the more enthusiastic proponents of this 
type of superstate compared the San Fran- 
cisco meeting with that of our own Consti- 
tutional convention at Philadelphia. Of 
course, the two gatherings are not compa- 
rable for the building of a government upon 
which man might depend for the protection 
of his life, his liberty, his economic, and his 
intellectual freedom, 

In the first place, those who met at Phila- 
delphia spoke a common language and had 
a common heritage. True, they had come 
from different areas of the world, but they 
or their predecessors had come seeking a new 
way of life, freedom from old-world tyranny 
or a desire to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences. 

They had fought a common battle against 
the mightiest empire of that time. They 
had carried over from the old country the 
background of the Magna Carta and of rep- 
resentative government. They had had ex- 
perience, some of it not too satisfactory, un- 
der the Articles of Confederation, and with 
that background, under what I believe was 
divine inspiration, drafted the greatest docu- 
ment produced by the mind and hand of 
man for his self-government and protection 
of his rights. A little more realistic under- 
standing of the history of the nations gath- 
ered in San Francisco should have made it 
clear that the organization could not be and 
should not be considered a basis for world 
government. 

There is no common language or common 
heritage. Nations which have had no ex- 
perience with representative constitutional 
government sit on equal terms with those 
that have had long experience. Nations of 
less than 1 million have equal representa- 
tion with those of over 300 million. The 
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Soviet Union, which is perhaps the most 
tyrannical government since Western civil- 
ization entered the modern era, sits as an 
equal partner with nations with long-estab- 
lished constitutions of law, order, and a re- 
spect of the rights of man: Now, there are 
those who urge the admission of Communist 
China which was the aggressor in the Ko- 
rean war. This, together with the other 
Communist states, would give that system 
of tyranny over 800 million people that they 
claim to speak for. 

As for me, as long as I have a voice or a 
vote in the Senate of the United States, I 
shall never consent to permitting the guar- 
anties of freedom under our Constitution 
being diluted or modified directly or indi- 
rectly by any organization having in pow- 
erful policy positions nations which have no 
appreciation of or respect for free institu- 
tions. 

Lest we be gradually edged into such a 
world state before we learn too late wherein 
we have been taken, I believe that every can- 
didate for public office—executive, legisla- 
tive, or judicial—should be asked to give a 
forthright view upon this great public issue. 

The United Nations, if it does not destroy 
its moral position by actions which I shall 
mention, does have a function it could per- 
form. It could be a forum wherein the 
views of the free world and the Communist 
world might be aired to the benefit of the 
peoples of the world, provided that there was 
assurance the debates in the General Assem- 
bly or the Security Council were receiving as 
widespread coverage behind the Iron Cur- 
tain as they do in the free nations of the 
world. Otherwise it becomes a vast propa- 
ganda forum for the Communist world 
wherein the point of view of the West does 
not have the equal opportunity to get to the 
people in the Soviet Union and its satellites 
because of the strict censorship those gov- 
ernments exercise. 

Even in regard to its position of moral 
leadership, the United Nations has allowed 
itself to become seriously compromised. 

Following the intervention of Communist 
China into the Korean war, the United Na- 
tions, after great hesitation, declared Com- 
munist China the aggressor. There had been 
no such hesitation when the small aggres- 
sor Communist Korea crossed the 38th par- 
allel in June of 1950. 

To close observers this seemed to indicate 
that there would be alacrity to pass a reso- 
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lution and to act against a small aggressor, 
but there would be procrastination and de- 
lay in acting against a large aggressor. This 
seemed to be an abandonment of principle 
for expediency. 

Later, when the evidence was conclusive 
that the Soviet Union was not only giving 
moral support to Communist aggression in 
Korea but was supplying MIG planes, tanks, 
artillery, ammunition, and other weapons in 
clear violation of the United Nations resolu- 
tion and the charter of the organization 
no steps were taken to expel the Soviet Union 
from the United Nations. 

Later on, the official representative of the 
Soviet Union baldly and boldly admitted the 
fact that such support had been given and 
in effect defied the United Nations to do any- 
thing about it. They did nothing. 

Every member of the United Nations knows 
that the terms of the Korean armistice have 
been violated on numerous occasions. The 
Neutral Nations Commission is not allowed to 
function in Communist North Korea as it 
was intended though they have complete 
freedom in the area of the free Republic of 
Korea. In violation of the terms of the 
armistice the Communists have brought in 
equipment and built military air fields. 

The most flagrant violation has been the 
admitted holding of 15 members of the Amer- 
ican Air Force, 11 of whom have been sen- 
tenced to prison terms of from 4 to 10 years. 
Under the terms of the armistice it was re- 


. quired that all prisoners of war who wanted 


to be returned should be allowed to do so. 

There is strong reason to believe that there 
are at least several hundred additional United 
Nations and United States prisoners cf war 
being heid in violation of the terms of the 
armistice. 

United Nations passed a resolution express- 
ing its concern in this matter. The Secre- 
tary General, Mr. Hammarskjold, made a spe- 
cial trip to Peking. He returned without the 
release of the prisoners and without any 
date upon which they might be expected to 
be returned in the future. It is apparent 
that they are being held for the purposes of 
international blackmail on the part of the 
Chinese Communists. 

Impotent and paralyzed, the United Na- 
tions Security Council and General Assem- 
bly has taken no effective steps to enforce 
compliance in accordance with terms of the 
Korean armistice, 
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In the matter of the Chinese Communist 
aggression against the Republic of China 
which is a charter member of the United Na- 
tions, that Organization invited the Chinese 
Communists to come to New York to dis- 
cuss a cease-fire. 

Arrogantly, the Chinese Communists laid 
down terms that a victor would be expected 
to lay down to the vanquished—namely, that 
the Republic of China should be removed 
from the Security Council and that the So- 
viet Union resolution condemning the United 
States should be made the order of business 
rather than the New Zealand resolution rela- 
tive to a cease-fire. 

When this message was received, the 
United Nations again demonstrated its inef- 
fectiveness by postponing the whole situa- 
tion while some of the neutralist friends of 
the Soviet Union and Red China are trying 
through diplomatic channels to provide for 
a Far-Eastern Munich whereby the Chinese 
Communists will be given the key coastal 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu. This, of 
course, would be another defeat for the free 
world and throughout all of Asia looked 
upon as another victory for the Commu- 
nists, comparable to that growing out of the 
Geneva conference wherein the Communists 
gained control of northern Vietnam and 15 
million more human beings. 

These are not pleasant facts, and there are 
many in this country and elsewhere who, 
because of the vast amount of publicity and 
propaganda, have gotten a distorted view of 
the capabilities of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. 

Certainly in this day and age of the air- 
plane and the atomic weapon, a nation can 
no more return to isolationism than an adult 
can return to childhood. x 

It is important that we have a system of 
effective collective security and to demon- 
strate to the Communist world that there 
will be no further retreats or the abandon- 
ment of free people into Communist hands, 

This Nation will live up to all of its treaty 
obligations, and we have the right to expect 
that our allies will do likewise. 

I have a deép conviction that the Ameri- 
can people and those throughout the free 
world who understand the dangers facing us, 
will never again pay the price of another 
Yalta or another Geneva in order to buy a 
temporary respite from the insatiable appe- 
tite of international Communists to destroy 
human freedom, 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1955 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou Master of all good workmen, 
with reverent hearts this day on which, 
in the swift current of the year, the Re- 
public pauses in grateful remembrance, 
we come with but one human name upon 
our lips: We lift our Te Deum for Thy 
servant, George Washington, whose un- 
sullied record and towering personality 
rise still above all that is soiled and sor- 
did, even as the white shaft in the Na- 
tional City which bears his name is lift- 
ed above all that is of the earth earthy. 

Today, as again in this hallowed 
Chamber we listen to his wise and death- 
less parting words, words of moral wis- 
dom and elevated patriotism, may we 
be conscious that he emerges before us 
from the crowded years since he fell on 
sleep. We would see him as he stands in 
lofty reserve, with impassive dignity that 


no one dared to violate; yet courteous 
and considerate, conciliatory and pa- 
tient; ever ready to listen to reason, 
seeking light from any quarter; the em- 
bodiment of both virtue and power, ever 
scorning selfish scramble for plunder or 
place. We would keep his memory and 
deeds perpetually fresh in the minds of 
the favored citizens of the great Nation 
which calls him father. 

Like him, may those who serve in the 
ministry of public affairs be conscious of 
a divine mission, acting always from the 
severest sense of duty, indifferent to 
praise or blame, devoid of jealousy, un- 
swayed by passion or prejudice. Thus 
may they, like him, labor on valiantly 
and patiently, through evil and good re- 
port, to the final coronation of freedom 
and of truth. We ask it in the name of 
the Lord whom he adored. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 
unanimous request, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
February 21, 1955, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


READING OF WASHINGTON’S 
FAREWELL ADDRESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order of the Senate of January 24, 
1901, Washington’s Farewell Address will 
now be read by the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Bush], who has been 
heretofore designated by the Vice Presi- 
dent for that purpose. 

Mr. BUSH advanced to the desk, and 
read the Farewell Address, as follows: 


To the people of the United States: 
FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 


— 
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me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
eritical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the 
best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, experience, in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself; and, every day, the 
increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to me as it 
will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services they were temporary, I 
have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scene, patriotism does 
not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country, for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for 
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the steadfast confidence with which it 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment by 
services faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequently, want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of 
criticism,—the constancy of your support 
was the essential prop of the efforts, and 
a guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that 
the free constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom 


and virtue—that, in fine, the happiness 


of the people of these states, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete by so careful a preservation, and 
so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommend- 
ing it to the applause, the affection and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much reflection, of no inconsider- 
able observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recom- 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquil- 
ity at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from differ- 
ent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth, as this is the 
point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and 
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insidiously) directed; it is of infinite 
moment, that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jeal- 
ous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoned; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you 
have the same religion, manners, habits; 
and political principles. You have, in 
a common cause, fought and triumphed 
together; the independence and liberty 
you possess, are the work of joint coun- 
sels, and joint efforts, of common dan- 
gers, suffering, and successes. 

But these considerations, however pow- 
erfully they addressed themselves to your 
sensibility, are greatly outweighed by 
those which apply more immediately to 
your interest.—Here, every portion of our 
country finds the most commanding mo- 
tives for carefully guarding and preserv- 
ing the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry.— 
The south in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigor- 
ated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the se- 
cure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own separate strength; or 
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from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under any 
form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty. 
In this sense it is, that your union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your 
liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other. 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind and exhibit the continu- 
ance of the union as a primary object 
of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? let experience 
solve it. To listen to mere speculation in 
such a case were criminal. We are au- 
thorized to hope that a proper organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for the respec- 
tive subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such 
powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated 
its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations,—northern and southern 
Atlantic and western; whence designing 
mer. may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local inter- 
ests and views. One of the expedients 
of party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head; 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how 
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unfounded were the suspicions prop- 
agated among them of a policy in the 
general government and in the Atlantic 
states, unfriendly to their interests in 
regard to the Mississippi. They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain and that. 
with Spain, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to our 
foreign relations, towards confirming 
their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the union by which 
they were procured? will they not hence- 
forth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
they are, who would sever them from 
their brethren and connect them with 
Aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infraetions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calcu- 
lated than your former, for an intimate 
union, and for the efficacious manage- 
ment of your common concerns. This 
government, the offspring of our own 
choice, uninfluenced and unawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and ma- 
ture deliberation, completely free in its 
principles, in the distribution of its pow- 
ers, uniting security with energy, and 
maintaining within itself a provision for 
its own amendment, has a just claim to 
your confidence and your support. Re- 
spect for its authority, compliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in its measures, 
are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.—But the consti- 
tution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. The very idea of the 
power, and the right of the people to 
establish government, presuppose the 
duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency.—They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force, to put 
in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of 
the community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and things, to 
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become potent engines, by which cun- 
ning, ambitious, and unprincipled men, 
will be enabled to subvert the power of 
the people, and to usurp for themselves. 
the reins of government; destroying 
afterwards the very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust. dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only, that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be involved, 
remember that time and habit are at 
least as necessary to fix the true charac- 
ter of governments, as of other human 
institutions:—that experience is the sur- 
est standard by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing constitution of a 
country :—that facility in changes, upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opin- 
ion, exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion: and remember, especially, that 
for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
sive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect 
security of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding them 
on geographical discrimination. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you in the most solemn man- 
ner against the baneful effects of the 
spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes 
in all governments, more or less stifled, 
controlled, or repressed; but in those of 
the popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism. But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 
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Without looking forward to an extrem- 
ity of this kind, (which nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit or party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jealousies and false 
Alarms; kindles the animosity of one part 
against another; foments occasional riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which 
finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of party 
passions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy 
and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a mo- 
narchial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popu- 
lar character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged, 
From their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit 
for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not to be quenched, it demands a 
uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warming, it 
should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should in- 
spire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
areal despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into differ- 
ent depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against 
invasion of the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern; 
some of them in our country and under 
our own eyes.—To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution designates.— 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to politica: prosperity, religion and 
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morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially.true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinion should cooperate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice 
of difficulties) , ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for a candid construction of the con- 
duct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
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novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent, inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations and passionate attach- 
ments for others, should be excluded; 
and that in place of them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be cul- 
tivated. The nation which indulges to- 
wards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is suffi- 
cient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute 
occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
The nation, prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government some- 
times participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessary parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
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particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
@ small or weak. towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the. jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interest. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith: Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be 
unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities, 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient gove ent, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent. nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign worlds; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to 
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public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But even. 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support tl em, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
experience and circumstances shall die- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have been 
dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my: 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that. of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 
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After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance 
and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not neces- 
sary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my under- 
standing of the matter, that right, so far 
from being denied by any of the bel- 
ligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements. of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
With me a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. Ishall also carry with me the hope 
that my country will never cease to. view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its 
service, with an upright zeal, the faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to 
the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for several 
generations; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of 
my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 

17th September, 1796. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, I 
desire to express a word of commenda- 
tion for the excellent manner in which 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Bush! read Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address. It was read 
clearly and distinctly and with a dignity 
befitting the immortal words of Wash- 
ington, 
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THE SPIRIT OF GEORGE WASHING- 
TON—ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROB- 
ERTSON 


Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts for his kind words. 

Mr. President, at the request of the 
junior Senator from Virginia (Mr. ROB- 
ERTSON], I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp at this 
point an address entitled “The Spirit 
of George Washington,” which the junior 
Senator from Virginia delivered today in 
Richmond, Va. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The address delivered by Senator ROB- 
ERTSON is as follows: 

THE SPIRIT or GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(Remarks of Senator ROBERTSON at the an- 
nual meeting of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion in the State of Virginia, Richmond, 
Va., February 22, 1955) 


As we gather tonight to celebrate the 223d 
anniversary of the birth of one justly called 
the Father of his Country, we cannot fail 
to take note of the fact that the more the 
historians evaluate the personality and the 
contribution to organized society of George 
Washington, the higher they write his name 
on fame's eternal scroll. 

As a student of political history and po- 
litical philosophy I have been impressed by 
the fact that while George Washington lived 
in a period that produced the greatest men 
our country has ever known, he enjoys the 
almost unique distinction of having been 
esteemed as highly by his contemporaries as 
by posterity. 

This was in sharp contrast to the difficul- 
ties encountered in his day and time by our 
greatest political philosopher, Thomas Jef- 
ferson. The fame of Jefferson is now so 
secure that many of our generation are quite 
unaware that some of his contemporaries did 
not feel toward him as we do. For instance, 
although Jefferson prepared a resolution for 
presentation to the Continental Congress in 
1776 with respect to congressional action in 
behalf of independence for the Thirteen 
Colonies, the Virginia delegation would not 
let Jefferson present that resolution but 
voted to confer that honor upon Richard 
Henry Lee. But Jefferson was a member of 
the committee appointed to frame the Decla- 
ration and upon the insistence of two north- 
ern statesmen, John Adams and Benjamin 
Franklin, prepared the actual draft which, 
with a few minor changes, was adopted by 
the Congress, and is now recognized as one 
of the greatest political documents of all 
time. 

When Jefferson was Governor of Virginia 
he very properly complied with Washington’s 
request to send to the Continental Army the 
Virginia Militia which Washington so urgent- 
ly needed for the major struggle of freeing 
all of the Colonies. Jefferson, however, was 
bitterly criticized for leaving the Virginia 
State capitol unprotected and when the leg- 
islature had to flee from Richmond to Staun- 
ton to escape capture by the British cavalry 
under General Tarleton one of its first acts 
was to consider impeachment of Jefferson 
for alleged criminal negligence in leaving 
Richmond undefended. 

Again, when Jefferson left the Church of 
England to push his fight for religious free- 
dom, he incurred the enmity of some of the 
landed aristocracy and because Jefferson 
never thereafter joined any church, he was 
accused of being an atheist, although there 
could be no clearer proof of his faith in God 
than his reference in the Declaration of In- 
dependence to the fact that all men were cre- 
ated equal and endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights. 

And when Jefferson was President he was 
threatened with impeachment proceedings 
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for buying the Louisiana Territory from Na- 
poleon without previous authority of Con- 

SS. 

But so far as I can ascertain the only time 
his contemporaries ever challenged George 
Washington was when at the age of 21 he 
ran for the house of delegates from Fred- 
erick County on a platform to prohibit the 
sale of whisky to members of the Virginia 
Militia during its training periods. He was 
defeated on that issue. 

Probably the most eloquent tribute that 
has ever been paid George Washington was 
in 1832 on the 100th anniversary of his birth 
when Congress adopted a joint resolution to 
celebrate the occasion with appropriate cere- 
monies and Daniel Webster was selected as. 
the Presiding Officer and principal speaker. 
Daniel Webster was 17 years old when Wash- 
ington died and never personally knew 
George Washington, but he, of course, knew 
many of Washington’s friends and a number 
who had served under Washington in the 
Revolutionary War. He referred to them in 
what I regard as his greatest speech, at the 
laying of the cornerstone of the Bunker Hill 
Monument 50 years after the battle when, 
noting the number of veterans in his audi- 
ence, he turned to them in his opening sen- 
tence and said: “Venerable men, you come 
down to us from a former generation.” 

In his memorable address in 1832 Webster 
outlined the true meaning of that genera- 
tion, but before doing so he said of Wash- 
ington: 

“We are met to testify our regard for him 
whose name is intimately blended with what- 
ever belongs most essentially to the pros- 
perity, the liberty, the free institutions, and 
the renown of our country. That name was 
of power to rally a nation, in the hour of 
thick-thronging public disasters and calami- 
ties; that name shown, amid the storm of 
war, a beacon light, to cheer and guide the 
country’s friends; it flamed, too, like a me- 
teor, to repel her foes. That name, in the 
days of peace, was a loadstone, attracting to 
itself a whole people's confidence, a whole 
people's love, and the whole world's respect. 
That name, descending with all time, spread- 
ing over the whole earth, and uttered in all 
the languages belonging to the tribes and 
races of men, will forever be pronounced 
with affectionate gratitude by everyone in 
whose breast there shall arise an aspiration 
for human rights and human liberty.” 

It took my beloved friend and Virginia’s 
greatest historian, Douglas Southall Free- 
man, six volumes to tell the world what he 
knew about George Washington, and death 
intervened before he could finish that task. 
I shall, therefore, tonight attempt to refer 
to only two qualities of Washington—his 
faith in God and his unselfish devotion to 
the public welfare which so clearly illus- 
trated the truth of Pericles’ statement that 
the whole earth is the sepulcher of famous 
men, and their story is not graven only on 
stone over their native earth, but lives on 
far away, without visible symbol, woven into 
the stuff of other men's lives. 

Every schoolchild knows that Washington 
knelt in the snow of Valley Forge and prayed 
that God would give him help in the un- 
equal struggle confronting him. Every 
schoolchild ought to know that the leaders 
of communism in Russia are firmly con- 
vinced that in order to make willing slaves 
of the masses and to make them accept with- 
out question the communistic theory that 
the state is supreme they must destroy faith 
in God and the ethical teachings of the 
Bible. 

The recent change in leadership in the 
Politburo, the situation now existing in Ko- 
rea, where for the first time in our history 
we failed to win a military victory, the re- 
cent developments in southeast Asia, and 
the unpredictability of France, which has 
received billions from our Treasury since the 
end of World War II, all add up to the fact 
that if we are to have an end to what is 
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euphoniously called a cold war without ulti- 
mately involving us in a shooting war of 
worldwide proportions something in addi- 
tion to military strength at home and the 
distribution abroad of American gold will be 
required. 

Behind the Russian Iron Curtain 800 mil- 
lion people have been organized by ruthless 
leaders in a program dedicated to the de- 
struction of all capitalistic states. That 
threat to our cherished institutions and our 
personal freedom has become so great that 
since the end of World War II we have loaned 
without hope of repayment, or donated out- 
right, over $50 billion to the still free nations 
of the world with the hope that they would 
stand shoulder to shoulder with us in oppo- 
sition to further Communist aggression. We 
have appropriated annually such unprece- 
dented sums for our own defense that our 
national debt now stands at $278 billion and 
in the 10th year after the close of the war 
which we had hoped would bring bona fide 
peace to a war-torn world our appropria- 
tions for military purposes comprise about 
65 percent of our total annual budget. 

In the early days of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, when the oppressed people of that vast 
area were revolting against the tyranny of 
the Czars, we sympathized with that struggle 
and sent a military mission to Russia in 1918 
to aid the newly formed Kerensky govern- 
ment. But when that effort in behalf of a 
very limited form of personal freedom was 
overrun and destroyed by the Bolsheviks, an 
American observer, after commenting on how 
the Volga had run red with the blood of the 
nobility and the intelligentsia had been sent 
into exile in the frozen wastes of Siberia 
where the only softness under their feet was 
that of snow, concluded his appraisal of what 
had happened in Russia with these prophetic 
words: “Only in after years, when their sins 
have taught them charity, and their despair 
has taught them hope, and their loneliness 
has led them to faith, they shall listen again 
to the sound of bells coming across the field 
and comprehend and reverence the sym- 
bolism of the cross.” 

To many, that change in sentiment among 
the rank and file of the people of Russia is 
still a long way off, but it is not beyond the 
power of God to bring it about. Consequent- 
ly, I have frequently said that we labor in 
vain to build a temple of peace that is not 
dedicated to the victory of moral force. 

In a recent speech in Washington, Dr. Billy 
Graham, referring to that problem said in 
effect that the essential ingredient in a for- 
mula for peace was a change in the hearts of 
men which could only be accomplished 
through a revival òf the faith of our fathers; 
the kind of faith, for instance, that Wash- 
ington had when he knelt in the snow at 
Valley Forge and prayed for divine help; the 
faith that Benjamin Franklin had when he 
appealed for unity among the disagreeing 
members of the Philadelphia Constitutional 
Convention, saying: In this situation of this 
assembly groping as it were in the dark to 
find political truth, and scarce able to dis- 
tinguish it when presented to us, how has it 
happened, sir, that we have not hitherto 
once thought of humbly applying to the 
Father of light to illuminate our under- 
standing?” Then after recounting how 
Washington had prayed durirg the 7 years 
of the Revolutionary War, and how every- 
body had prayed for success when 3 million 
colonists were arrayed against the then 
greatest world power, Franklin concluded by 
saying: “I have lived, sir, a long time, and 
the longer I live, the more convincing proofs 
I see of this truth—that God governs in the 
affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall 
to the ground without His notice, is it prob- 
able that an empire can rise without His 
aid?” 

The second attribute of Washington, his 
unselfishness and devotion to duty epito- 
mized in the phrase “First in war, first in 
peace, first in the hearts of his country- 
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men,” is unique among the great military 
leaders of the world who have succeeded in 
establishing new empires. 

What a contrast, for instance, with the 
character of Napoleon, who led 1 successful 
revolution in France to destroy the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings and obtain a 
larger measure of freedom, equality, and 
justice for the people, only to turn that 
successful revolution into a new form of 
tyranny for the glorification of Napoleon. 

No one can stand in that great mausoleum 
in Paris which the French people have built 
to the memory of Napoleon and look down 
upon that pink marble tomb in which his 
mortal remains lie without recalling the 
words of Robert Ingersoll when he first 
viewed the tomb of Napoleon: “And: I 
thought of all the widows and orphans he 
had made; of all the tears that had been 
shed for his glory; of the only woman who 
had ever loved him torn from his heart by 
the ruthless hand of ambition. And I said, 
I would rather have been a poor French 
peasant and worn wooden shoes, I would 
rather have lived in a hut with the vines 
growing over the door and the grapes grow- 
ing purple in the kisses of the autumn sun; 
yes, I would rather have been that poor 
peasant and gone down to the tongueless 
silence of the dreamless dust, than to have 
been that impersonation of force and murder 
known as Napoleon the Great.” 

Today, we see France, a once great and 
once-powerful nation and one-time leader in 
the world for personal freedom, become a 
major concern to the remainder of the free 
world. We see a nation in which more than 
one-half of the population are atheists, and 
in which the largest single party is domi- 
nated by the French Communists. 

It was with the vision that characterizes 
the true statesman that Daniel Webster, in 
paying tribute in 1832 to the memory of 
George Washington and the Founding Fa- 
thers who had given us American constitu- 
tional liberty, said, “Gentlemen, for the 
earth which we inhabit, and the whole circle 
of the sun, for all the unborn races of man- 
kind, we seem to hold in our hands, for their 
weal or woe, the fate of this experiment. If 
we fail, who shall venture the repetition? 
If our example shall prove to be one, not of 
encouragement, but of terror, not fit to be 
imitated, but fit only to be shunned, where 
else shall the world look for free models? If 
this great western sun be struck out of the 
firmament, at what other fountain shall the 
lamp of liberty hereafter be lighted? What 
other orb shall emit a ray to glimmer, even, 
on the darkness of the world?” 

I am proud of the fact that I had ancestors 
who served under Washington in the Revo- 
lutionary War. I am proud of the fact that 
I am a descendant of the Harrison family of 
Charles City County that produced a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. I am 
proud of the fact that three of my ancestors 
served in the Virginia Convention which rati- 
fied the Philadelphia Constitution. 

But that pride would become as sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal if, in my service 
in the Congress of the United States, I did 
nothing to preserve those priceless principles 
of political and economic freedom that were 
born of the brain and purchased with the 
blood of our Founding Fathers. Every man 
here tonight shares that same rich heritage 
and the same solemn obligation to answer 
the question posed in 1832 by Daniel Web- 
ster when he said the world was anxious to 
learn “whether free states may be stable, as 
well as free; whether popular power may be 
trusted, as well as feared; in short, whether 
wise, regular, and virtuous self-government 
is a vision for the contemplation of theorists, 
or ‘a truth established, illustrated, and 
brought into practice in the country of 
Washington.” 

Some years ago a grateful Nation erected a 
monument in Washington to the Father of 
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our Country that was built of stone, and 
we in Richmond erected one made of bronze, 
but if we enshrine in our hearts the fear of 
of God and love of our fellowman which 
characterized the life of George Washington 
we will be building monuments to his mem- 
ory more enduring than those of stone and 
bronze. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 93) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying docu- 
ment, referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

(For President’s message, see House 
proceedings for today.) 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 

unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 

on Internal Security of the Committee 

on the Judiciary was authorized to meet 

today during the session of the Senate. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be a morning 
hour for the presentation of petitions 
and memorials, the introduction of bills, 
and other routine matters, and I ask 
unanimous consent that any statements 
made in connection therewith be limited 
to 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII AND 
ALASKA—JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF 
OREGON LEGISLATURE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, two 
joint resolutions adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of Oregon. One urges us to enact 
statehood for Hawaii, the other supports 
statehood for Alaska. 

These joint resolutions, in my opin- 
ion, are not so much directed to us of 
the Congress, Mr. President, but to the 
Secretary of the Interior, Douglas Mc- 
Kay, who is a former Governor of Ore- 
gon, and a former member of the Oregon 
Legislature, which adopted the joint 
resolutions. 

Secretary McKay has dragged his heels 
on Alaskan statehood, repudiating his 
onetime support of such a step. He even 
went to Alaska and scolded the upright, 
pioneering citizens of that great Terri- 
tory for crusading in behalf of self-gov- 
ernment. He has proposed a kind of 
twilight-zone plight for Alaska, half mil- 
itary reservation and half state—a sort 
of centaur, half man and half horse, but 
actually not a very acequate version of 
either. 

It is my fervent hope that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior will profit by this 
counsel from the legislature of his home 
State and will become a strong and per- 
sistent backer of statehood for Alaska. 
He is the one person who needs to take 
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heed the most of these memorials en- 
acted by the Oregon State Legislature, a 
body still, incidentally, controlled by Mr. 
McKay’s own political party, although 
with a majority greatly diminished by 
the 1954 Oregon elections. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolutions will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, under the rule, 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolutions presented by Mr. 
NEUBERGER were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, as 
follows: 


Senate Joint Memorial 2 


To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 


We, your memorialists, the 48th Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legis- 
lative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

Whereas the security and economic wel- 
fare of Hawaii are essential to the well-being 
of the United States; and 

Whereas inclusion in the Union as a sover- 
eign State would strengthen the economy 
and social strength of Hawaii; and 

Whereas many business, industrial, and 
labor groups in Oregon have worked unceas- 
ingly to develop increased trade and eco- 
nomic relations with Hawaii; and 

Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Hawaii have demonstrated their loyalty to 
the Government of the United States, its 
traditions and teaching, and a readiness to 
achieve a status above and beyond that of 
an incorporated Territory; and 

Whereas numerable civic organizations in 
Oregon have taken a public position favor- 
ing statehood for the great Territory of 
Hawaii: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Ore- 
gon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring therein), That we definitely go on 
record as urging early admission of Hawaii 
as a self-governing State of the Union; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States, to 
the Secretary of the Interior, to all members 
of the Oregon congressional delegation, and 
to the Delegates in the National Congress 
from the Territory of Hawaii. 

Adopted by the Senate January 13, 1955. 

ZYLPHA ZELL BURNS, 
Chief Clerk of Senate. 
ELMO E. SMITH, 
President of Senate. 

Adopted by House February 1, 1955. 

E. A. GEARY, 
Speaker of House, 


Senate Joint Memorial 1 


To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 48th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

Whereas the security and economic de- 
velopment of Alaska are essential to the 
well-being of the United States; and 

Whereas inclusion in the Union as a 
sovereign State would strengthen the econ- 
omy and social strength of Alaska; and 

Whereas many business, industrial, and 
labor groups in Oregon have worked un- 
ceasingly to develop increased trade and 
economic relations with Alaska; and 

Whereas numerous civic and business 
organizations in Oregon have taken a public 
position favoring statehood for the great 
Territory of Alaska; and 

Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Alaska demonstrated their loyalty to the 
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Government of the United States, its tra- 
dition and teaching; and a readiness to 
achieve a status above and beyond that of 
an incorporated territory: Now, therefore, 
be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring therein), That we definitely go 
on record as urging early admission of 
Alaska as a self-governing State of the 
Union; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of the Interior, to all mem- 
bers of the Oregon congressional delegation, 
and to the Delegates in the National Congress 
from the Territory of Alaska. 
Adopted by Senate January 13, 1955. 
ZYLPHA ZELL BURNS, 
Chief Clerk of Senate. 
ELMO E. SMITH, 
President of Senate. 
Adopted by House February 1, 1955. 
E. A. GEARY, 
Speaker of House. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, from the Committee 
on Armed Services I report favorably the 
nomination of Albert J. Hayes, of Mary- 
land, to be a member of the National 
Security Training Commission for the 
remainder of the term expiring June 19, 
1958, to which office he was appointed 
during the recess of the Senate to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of Dr. 
Compton, and ask that this nomination 
be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nomination will be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 2 minutes in order to make a 
statement on the nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
first Chairman of the National Security 
Training Commission was the late Hon. 
James W. Wadsworth. Therefore I have 
always had an interest in this Com- 
mission. 

So it is with particular pleasure that I 
report favorably for the Armed Services 
Committee the name of an old friend, 
Mr. Albert J. Hayes, of Maryland, to be 
a member of the National Security 
Training Commission. 

Mr. Hayes was born in Milwaukee, Wis. 
He has devoted most of his worthy life 
to the advancement and interests of 
labor, but at the same time his patriotic 
public services have earned the respect 
of people in all segments of our economy. 

At the present time Mr. Hayes is In- 
ternational President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 

The record of his union service is as 
follows: chairman, apprentice boys 
committee, Milwaukee railroad shops; 
member International Association of 
Machinists, president, IAM district 7, 
covering all machinists lodges on the 
Chicago & North Western Railway sys- 
tem; IAM grand lodge representative; 
general vice president of IAM; interna- 
tional president of IAM in 1949 and re- 
elected in 1953; cochairman, United 
Labor Policy Committee and vice presi- 
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dent, American Federation of Labor, 
1953. 


Mr. Hayes also has a distinguished. 


record of public service. He has been 
@ member, 6th regional War Labor 
Board, Chicago, during World War II; 
Special Assistant on Manpower, Depart- 
ment of Defense, member, President’s 
Comission on Health Needs of the 
Nation; trustee,-National Planning As- 
sociation and director, American Heart 
Association. H 

Mr. Hayes also is a member of the 
National Manpower Council of Colum- 
bia University; the Advisory Committee, 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee; Commisson on Labor-Management 
Manpower Policy, Office of Defense 
Mobilization; President’s Committee on 
the Physically Handicapped; National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools; and the White House Confer- 
ence on Education. 

It was my privilege to know Mr. 
Hayes when I was Chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board. At 
that time he was a member of the 
Board’s Advisory Committee. 

All those who know this outstanding 
American are grateful for his willing- 
ness to continue his record of public 
service by accepting this Presidential 
appointment to the National Security 
Training Commission. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota subse- 
quently said: 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from South Dakota will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What is 
the status of the report on the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Hayes, to be a member 
of the National Security Training Com- 
mission? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nomination has been placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When is 
the nomination to be taken up? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
could be taken up at the next session 
of the Senate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, may I be recognized, then, for 
2 minutes, to speak on the nomination? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from South 
Dakota may proceed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have no objection to the nomina- 
tion or to the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Hayes, to be a member of 
the National Security Training Com- 
mission. I do, however, wish to bring to 
the attention of the Senate the fact that 
on the National Security Training Com- 
mission there is no representation by 
anyone who could remotely be consid- 
ered as either connected with or having 
a basic understanding of the personnel 
and manpower problems in the agricul- 
tural sections of the country. 

I recognize that, under the statute, the 
responsibilities of the National Security 
Training Commission are not connected 
with the selection of military personnel, 
but have to do with the training program 
after the men are selected or inducted. 

However that may be, it seems to me 
important that any board or commission 
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which has fo do with broad personnel or 
training policies should have a basic 
understanding and appreciation of man- 
power and personnel problems generally. 

Mr. Hayes is definitely a career man 
in the field of labor. He understands 
manpower problems in the industrial 
field. Admiral Kinkaid understands the 
needs of the Defense Establishment from 
the standpoint of the Navy. General 
McLain, who represents the Army, un- 
derstands the needs of the Military Es- 
tablishment and the problems of man- 
power from the standpoint of the Army. 
Mr. Adler understands the manpower 
problems from the standpoint of business 
and of reservists who live in cities. War- 
ren Atherton, a very distinguished mem- 
ber of the Commission, and a former na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion, understands the problems of busi- 
ness and professional men and the aims 
of the patriotic organizations. He is an 
attorney. If any one of the group might 
be suspected of having some understand- 
ing of manpower problems from an agri- 
cultural standpoint, both before, during, 
and after military service, it might be 
Mr. Atherton, because he happens to be 
a partner in the ownership of a 1,000- 
acre asparagus farm in California. But 
none of them suggest any personal ex- 
perience in the field of agriculture or 
rural economy. 

I have called this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Senate, Mr. President, be- 
cause when the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the Senate takes up the de- 
veloping of a training program and a Re- 
serve program, I think we should en- 
deavor to consider the seasonal needs of 
agriculture in planning those programs. 

Furthermore, I certainly hope that as 
we proceed to develop a training pro- 
gram and a reserve program, we will not 
look merely to the industrial centers and 
to the large cities to obtain personnel 
for the nucleus of the Military Establish- 
ment. If that should be done in the case 
of officer procurement, it could mean 
that the officers of the Armed Forces 
would come entirely from the centers of 
large population. That would be unfor- 
tunate. In the Military Establishment 
we need a balanced personnel. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks some bio- 
graphical data on each of the members 
of the National Security Training Com- 
mission, assembled for me by the mem- 
bers of the staff of the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical data were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 
BIOGRAPHICAL DATA ON MEMBERS, NATIONAL 

SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION 
ALBERT J. HAYES, INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Union service: Chairman, apprentice boys 
8 Milwaukee Railroad shops 1917. 


Joined IAM Lodge, 234, Milwaukee in 1919. 
Transferred to IAM Lodge, 1052 in 1923. 

President, IAM, district 7, covering all ma- 
chinists lodges on the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railroad system in 1924-34. 

IAM grand lodge representative 1934-44. 
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General vice president of the IAM 1944-49. 

International president of the IAM 1949, 
reelected 1953. 

Cochairman, United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee 1950-51. 

Vice president, American Federation of 
Labor 1953. 

Public service: Member of the Sixth Re- 
gional War Labor Board, Chicago, during 
World War II. 

Special Assistant on Manpower, Depart- 
ment of Defense 1950-51. 

Member, President’s Commission on Health 
Needs of the Nation, 1952. 

‘Trustee, National Planning Association. 

Director, American Heart Association. 

Member, National Manpower Council of 
Columbia University; Advisory Committee, 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee; 
Commission on Labor Management Man- 
power Policy, Office of Defense Mobilization; 
President's Committee on the Physically 
Handicapped; National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools; White House Confer- 
ence on Education. 

Personal: Born 1900, Milwaukee, Wis.; edu- 
cated in Milwaukee elementary and high 
schools and extension division, University of 
Wisconsin; married, has 1 daughter, 4 grand- 
children; Lutheran. 

Affiliation: Eagles. 

“Hobbies: Fishing, hunting, baseball 


WARREN HENDRY ATHERTON 


Warren Hendry Atherton, veteran, attor- 
ney, farmer, civic leader, and outstanding 
American Legion official of Stockton, Calif., 
who served as national commander of the 
Legion in 1944, was appointed by President 
Eisenhower to the National Security Training 
Commission on August 1, 1953, to fill the un- 
expired term of the late James W. Wadsworth, 
the Commission’s first Chairman. Mr. Ather- 
ton was reappointed to a 5-year term June 
19, 1954. 

A practicing lawyer since 1913, Mr. Ather- 
ton is a senior member of the law firm of 
Atherton & Dozier, Stockton, and is president 
of the Inland Harbor. Storage Co. of that 
city. He also serves on the board of directors 
of the San Joaquin Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation, and the Lincoln Properties, Inc., a 
large real-estate development corporation, 
and is owner of Atherton Island, a real-estate 
subdivision. 

Mr. Atherton is a partner in a 1,000-acre 
asparagus and truck products ranch in the 
San Joaquin Delta and serves as special legal 
consultant to the Stockton port district. 

Active in American Legion circles since 
1919, when he joined as a charter member of 
the Karl Ross Post, No. 16, at Stockton, 
Commissioner Atherton came into national 
prominence as a legionnaire in 1933 when ap- 
pointed a member of the organization's na- 
tional Americanism commission, a post he 
held until 1936. Three years later he became 
national defense chairman, retiring from 
that assignment when elected national com- 
mander in 1943. 

His Legion travels included many thou- 
sands of miles of on-the-spot inspections of 
American battlefields and installations in the 
United. States, North Africa, Alaska, and, as 
national commander in 1944, of troops and 
advance bases in the Pacific. 

Mr. Atherton has been general counsel for 
the department of veterans’ affairs of the 
State of California since 1935. His public 
service includes 5 years as district attorney 
of Alpine County, 3 years as member of Cali- 
fornia State Board of Terms and paroles, and 
vice-chairman of the defense mobilization 
service committee of California. 

During World War II Commissioner Ather- 
ton acted as special consultant to the Secre- 
tary of War and in 1944 visited 15 South 
American and Central American countries as 
a representative of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

As a private in World War I, Commissioner 
Atherton served with the AEF in company 
D, 363d Infantry, 91st Division, later being 
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commissioned a first lieutenant in January 
1918. He was promoted to captain in Febru- 
ary 1919, and held that rank in the Infantry 
Reserve Corps for 16 years. 

Following military service, Mr. Atherton 
was president of the San Joaquin County Bar 
Association, 1921; police judge at Stockton, 
1920-25; president of the Kiwanis Club, 1924, 
and president of the Stockton Chamber of 
Commerce, 1933-35, in addition to other 
offices of civil and public trust. 

Born December 28, 1891, at San Francisco, 
Mr. Atherton was graduated from Stockton 
Law School and admitted to the California 
bar January 8, 1913. He has 4 children, 3 
being sons who all served in the Air Corps 
during World War II. 


GEN. WALTER BEDELL SMITH, UNITED STATES 
ARMY (RETIRED) 


Gen. Walter Bedell Smith was born in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., on October 5, 1895, the son 
of William Long and Ida Frances (Bedell) 
Smith, and married Mary Eleanor Cline, also 
of Indianapolis. 

He began his military career as a private in 
the Indiana National Guard in 1910 and re- 
tired from active service in the Army with 
the rank of general on January 31, 1953. He 
entered Officers’ Training Camp in 1917, was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps on November 27, 1917, 
served in France with the 4th Division in 
1918, and was wounded in action. 

Between World Wars I and II he filled yar- 
ious military assignments, including service 
in the top Army schools both as a student 
and asateacher. In 1932 he graduated from 
the advanced course of the Infantry School, 
in 1935 from the Command and General Staff 
School, and in 1937 from the Army War Col 
lege. He also served for 2 years in the Phil- 
ippine Islands and 4 years with the United 
States Bureau of the Budget. 

In 1939 General Smith was detailed to the 
General Staff Corps and assigned to the War 
Department General Staff in Washington, 
serving as Assistant Secretary and Secretary 
of the General Staff during the critical period 
between October 1939 and January 1942. In 
February 1942 he was appointed Secretary 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and United States 
Secretary of the Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington. 

In September 1942 General Smith became 
Chief of Staff of the European Theater of 
Operations, and shortly thereafter was ap- 
pointed Chief of Staff to Gen. Dwight D. Eis- 
enhower in the north African theater. When 
the Supreme Headquarters Allied Expedition- 
ary Forces was organized on January 1, 1944, 
General Smith was appointed Chief of Staff 
and served in this capacity until the end of 
the war. On behalf of the Supreme Com- 
mander, he negotiated and signed the instru- 
ments effecting the surrender of Italy and 
Germany. 

In 1946 he was appointed Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union, remaining in a military 
status during this assignment. His resig- 
nation as Ambassador was accepted by the 
President on March 25, 1949. After return- 
ing from Moscow he served as commanding 
general of the United States First Army with 
headquarters on Governors Island in New 
York City, until October 1950, when he was 
appointed Director of Central Intelligence. 
He remained in that position until appointed 
Under Secretary of State in February 1953. 
He resigned from this position in October 
1954. 

General Smith is at present vice chairman 
of the American Machine & Foundry Co. 
and is president of American Heritage Foun- 
dation. He also serves as member of the 
board of directors of United Fruit and of 
Radio Corporation of America. 

For services in both wars General Smith 
holds seven decorations from the United 
States as well as decorations from Great Brit- 
ain, France, Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Brazil, Morocco, Tunisia, Poland, 
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U. S. S. R., Czechoslovakia, and Thailand. He 
has been awarded honorary degrees by a 
number of American and foreign universities. 


ADM. THOMAS CASSIN KINKAID, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, RETIRED 


Adm. Thomas Cassin Kinkaid, United 
States Navy, retired, was born April 3, 1888, 
at Hanover, N. H., the son of Thomas Wright 
and Virginia Lee Cassin Kinkaid. 

Admiral Kinkaid was one of the original 
Commissioners on the National Security 
Training Commission, having been appointed 
to a 5-year term on July 19, 1951. 

His entire life has been devoted to the 
naval service which he undertook upon en- 
tering the United States Naval Academy, 
graduating in the class of 1908. He advanced 
to the rank of admiral, receiving that pro- 
motion in April 1945. Admiral Kinkaid re- 
tired from active duty on May 1, 1950, closing 
a career highlighted by many combat en- 
gagements against the Japanese, 1942-45. 

Following is a brief résumé of Admiral 
Kinkaid’s service career: 

January—July 1932: Technical adviser to 
American delegation, General Disarmament 
Conf2rence, Geneva, Switzerland. 

November 1938-March 1941: Naval attaché, 
American Embassy, Rome. 

March 1939-March 1941: Additional duty 
as naval attaché, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 

November 1941: Promoted to rear admiral. 

February 29, 1942: Commander, cruiser 
group. action, off Bougainville. 

March 10, 1942: Salamanca raid. 

May 4-8, 1942: Battle of Coral Se: 

June 3-6, 1942: Battle of Midway. 

August 7-9, 1942: Commander, Enterprise 
carrier group, Guadalcanal and Tulagi, Solo- 
mon Islands, for United States marine 
landings. 

August 25, 1942: Battle of Eastern Solo- 
mon Islands. 

October 26, 1942: Action at Santa Cruz 
Islands. 

November 15, 1942: Action at Guadalcanal. 

January—October 1943: Commander, North 
Pacific Force, Aleutian campaign. 

June 1943: Promoted to vice admiral. 

November 1943-September 1945: Com- 
mander, 7th Fleet, and commander, Allied 
Naval Forces, Southwest Pacific area. 

October 25, 1944: New Guinea and Philip- 
pine campaigns, including Battle of Leyte 
Gulf. 

April 1945: Promoted to admiral. 

September 1945: Landed 24th Corps in 
Korea and with Lieutenant General Hodge, 
took surrender of Japanese Army and Navy 
at Seoul, Korea; subsequently followed by 
landing United States marines under Maj. 
Gen. K. E. Rockey at Taku and Tsingtao, 
North China; later transported five Chinese 
armies from Haiphong, Kowloon, and Ningho 
to Formosa, Chingwantao and Tsingtao, 
north China. 

November 19, 1945: Detached 7th Fleet. 

January 16, 1946: Commander, Eastern Sea 
Frontier. 

May 1, 1950: Retired from active duty. 

Admiral Kinkaid’s decorations: Navy Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, with three gold 
stars; Army Legion of Merit; Presidential ci- 
tation; Victory Medal; Atlantic Clasp; Amer- 
ican Defense Service Medal; Asiatic-Pacific 
Campaign Medal (10 battle stars); World 
War II Victory Medal; Companion Order of 
the Bath (British); Grand Officer Order 
Orange Nassau with swords (Netherlands) ; 
Army Distinguished Service Medal; Order Al 
Merito, Gran Official (Chilean); grand offi- 
cer, Order of Leopold with palm, Croix de 
guerre with palm (Belgium). 

In addition, Admiral Kinkaid is a member 
of the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission. 

Admiral Kinkaid and his wife, the former 
Helen Sherburne Ross, reside at 2134 R Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. They were married 
April 25, 1911, 3 years after his graduation 
from the Naval Academy. 
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Club and Army-Navy Club, Washington, 
D. C., and the Union Club of New York City. 


MAJ. GEN. JULIUS OCHS ADLER 


Maj. Gen. Julius Ochs Adler was appointed 
by the President as chairman of the Nation- 
al Security Training Commission on August 
1, 1953. 

General Adler was born in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on December 3, 1892, the son of Harry 
Clay and Ada Ochs Adler. He was a student 
at Baylor University School, Chattanooga, 
and a graduate of Lawrenceville (N. J.) 
School, 1910 (valedictorian); A. B., Princeton 
University, 1914. He married Barbara Stett- 
heimer on August 27, 1922; children: Julius 
Ochs, Jr., Barbara Squier, and Nancy Jean. 

General Adler has been with the New York 
Times sinoe 1914; first vice president, gen- 
eral manager and treasurer; also president 
and publisher, the Chattanooga Times; di- 
rector, the New York Times Co.; Times 
Printing Co. (Chattanooga Times); Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada; vice chairman and director, Inter- 
state Broadcasting Co., Inc., New York; 
chairman board of directors, Chattanooga 
Publishing Co.; vice president and director, 
Times Facsimile Corp. 

He was civilian aide to Secretary of War, 
Second Corps Area, 1932-40; commissioned 
second lieutenant, cavalry, ORC, 1917; served 
continuously as Reserve officer advancing 
through grades to major general; World War 
I, 306th Infantry American Expeditionary 
Forces; World War II. 44th, 4th, and 6th 
Infantry Divisions; former commander 77th 
Infantry Division, USAR, retiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, with rank of major general. 
His decorations include: Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross, Silver Star with two Oakleaf 
Clusters, Order of Purple Heart, New York 
State Conspicuous Service Medal (both 
wars), Officer Legion d'Honneur, Crois de 
guerre with palm (France); Croce de guérra 
(Italy); Legion of Merit, and Bronze Star 
Medal. A founder of Military Training 
Camps Association of the United States; 
chairman, executive committee, Military 
Training Camps Association of the United 
States, First Army Area; chairman, national 
emergency committee, Military Training 
Camps Association of the United States; 
president, 77th Division Association, 1945-46; 
chairman, Armed Forces Advisory Committee 
for Greater New York (since formation); 
(Byrnes Committee) Army Committee on 
Civilian Components, January 1919; presi- 
dent, Senior Reserve Commanders Associa- 
tion Army of the United States, 1949-52; 
member, Reserve Forces Policy Board (De- 
partment of Defense); Committee on the 
Present Danger; New York State Defense 
Council. 

Honorary chairman, executive board, 
Greater New York Councils, Boy Scouts of 
America; president, Tennessee Society in New 
York, 1929-30; charter trustee, Princeton 
University; president, class of 1914, Prince- 
ton University, 1934-39; Daily Princetonian 
alumni award, 1939; alumna trustee at 
large, Princeton University, 1940-44; presi- 
dent, the Daily Princetonian, Inc. 

Memberships: Institute of War and Peace 
Studies’ Committee on Public Policy (Co- 
lumbia University); advisory council, Wood- 
row Wilson School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs, Princeton University; board of 
trustees, International House; board of trus- 
tees, National Jewish Hospital at Denver; 
board of trustees, Institute for the Crippled 
and Disabled; board of trustees, Grant Monu- 
ment association; board of directors, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association; board 
of directors and treasurer, Bureau of Adver- 
tising; board of directors, Better Business 
Bureau of New York City, Inc.; board of di- 
rectors, New York Convention and Visitors 
Bureau; New York City 300th anniversary 
celebration committee; board of directors, 
Lafayette Centennial Association, 
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The admiral is a member of Chevy chase 


Clubs: Princeton Club of New York; Ad- 
vertising Club of New York; Century Coun- 
try Club; Mountain City Club (Chattanooga, 
Tenn.). 

Editor in chief, History of the 77th Divi- 
sion, AEF, 1919; editor, History of 306th 
Infantry, 1935. 

Home: 2 East 67th Street, New York 21; 
office: The New York Times, 229 West 43d 
Street, New York 36. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CLEMENTS (for Mr. SMaTHERs): 

S. 1159. A bill for the relief of Wilma Ann 
Schilling and her daughter, Ingertraud Rosa- 
lita Schilling; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania (for 
himself, Mr. CHavez, and Mr. Case 
of South Dakota): 

S. 1160. A bill to create a Federal Highway 
Corporation for financing the construction 
of the National System of Interstate High- 
ways; to amend and supplement the Federal- 
Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916 (39 
Stat. 355), as amended and supplemented; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of South 


Dakota when the above bill was introduced, 


which appear under a separate heading.) 
By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 1161. A bill to abolish the Fossil Cycad 
National Monument, South Dakota, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1162. A bill authorizing the issuance of 
a patent-in-fee to Nellie V. Compton (nee 
Not Stampeded); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BEALL (for himself, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, Mr. NEELY, and Mr. PAYNE): 
S. 1163. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 1164. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a district judge for the southern 
district of Ohio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S. 1165. A bill to amend the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act, as amended; 

S. 1166. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
act of August 30, 1890, as amended, and sec- 
tion 2 of the act of February 2, 1903, as 
amended; and 

S. 1167. A bill to amend the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


PROPOSED HIGHWAY LEGISLATION 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, today the President of the 
United States has sent to the Congress 
a special mesage on the subject of high- 
ways. The message of the President 
calls attention to the report submitted 
by the President’s advisory committee 
on the national highway program, 
headed by Gen. Lucius D. Clay. I have 
in my hand a copy of a bill which has 
been drafted to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the so-called Clay com- 
mittee, the President’s advisory com- 
mittee. 

Now, on behalf of the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin] I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference that 
bill with the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. CHAVEZ], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and myself as 
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cosponsors, in order that the specific 
recommendations of the Clay commit- 
tee may be brought. before the Senate 
Committee on Public Works. I do not 
think I can say, Mr. President, that the 
bill expresses the personal views of any 
of the Senators, because we have not 
had an opportunity to examine the pro- 
posal in detail. I think the Senator from 
New Mexico has some ideas he wishes to 
express in any highway legislation that 
may be reported. I belive the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania has some 
ideas and I know that the junior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota has some ideas 
of his own. Those ideas we shall each 
present in due course during the consid- 
eration of the bill in the committee. We 
join, however in presenting this bill so 
that its bold and challenging concepts 
may be explored and fully considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bil will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1160) to create a Fed- 
eral highway corporation for financing 
the construction of the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate Highways; to amend 
and supplement the Federal-Aid Road 
Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 
355), as amended and supplemented; 
ard for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Martin of Pennsylvania (for him- 
self, Mr. CHavez, and Mr. Cas of South 
Dakota), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with my previous remarks regard- 
ing the introduction of the highway bill, 
I should like to emphasize that the bill 
was introduced on behalf of the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MAR- 
TIN]; and the bill should appear in his 
name, with the names of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAvez] and my- 
self listed as cosponsors, under the 
statement I previously made. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I joined 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Martin] and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] in the intro- 
duction of the bill. We have not had 
an opportunity to examine the bill itself, 
but I believe when the President sends 
a message making a proposal that is in 
the interest of the country, it deserves 
to be introduced and to go before a com- 
mittee for proper consideration. How- 
ever, I do not wish any inference to be 
drawn, in any way, shape, or form, that 
because I have joined the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from 
South Dakota I am in complete agree- 
ment with the proposals of the Presi- 
dent. I have definite ideas with regard 
to the kind of highway legislation which 
should be enacted, and I wish to make 
it known at this particular time that I 
do not agree completely with the pro- 
posal of the President. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, in conclusion I may state that 
the views expressed by the Senator from 
New Mexico are shared to some extent 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MarTIn] and myself. We wish to have 
the proposed legislation brought before 
the committee. No one can predict 
what will come out of the committee’s 
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deliberations, but it is a subject of the 
greatest importance. It proposes a 
system of national highways, is a coura- 
geous and bold measure, and deserves 
the careful consideration of the com- 
mittee which I am sure it will have, first 
in the Subcommittee on Roads, headed 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I shall 
be glad to yield if I have time. Perhaps 
the Senator can speak on his own time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, now that 
the administration bill has been intro- 
duced 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will 
the Senator allow the Chair to have 
morning business completed, before 
speeches are made on this matter? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make only a few brief remarks on the 
introduction of the bill, and I think I 
can speak within the prescribed limita- 
tion of time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Tennessee may proceed. 

Mr. GORE. Now that the adminis- 
tration bill has been introduced, the 
hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Roads will encompass the consideration 
of the bill, along with any other Federal 
highway bill which may be pending be- 
fore the committee. The hearings will 
proceed tomorrow with representatives 
from the American Federation of Labor, 
the National Grange, and the American 
Farm Bureau testifying in accordance 
with their requests. A list of questions 
with respect to the bill, including the 
allocations to respective States, will be 
submitted to Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks, and he will be invited to appear 
to testify with respect to the administra- 
tion bill as soon as he is ready to answer 
those questions. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF CHARLES NOAH SHEP- 
ARDSON TO BE A MEMBER OF THE 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Subcommittee on Federal Re- 
serve of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I desire to give notice that a 
public hearing has been scheduled for 
Friday, February 25, 1955, at 10:30 a. m., 
in room 301, Senate Office Building, upon 
the nomination of Charles Noah Shep- 
ardson, of Texas, to be a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System for the remainder of the 
term of 14 years from February 1, 1954, 
vice Paul Emmert Miller, deceased. At 
the time and place all persons interested 
in the nomination may make such repre- 
sentations as may be pertinent. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MISS 
SUSAN BALL 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, today 
there is seated in the visitors’ gallery 
a young lady to whom I wish to pay 
tribute. I wish to do so for a very par- 
ticular. reason. She is still a young 
women, but in her years she has experi- 
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enced triumph, despair, and a faith that 


should stand as an example of high cour- 
age and constancy of purpose to people 
young and old throughout the length of 
this land. She is of the stamina that has 
made this country great. 

The young lady to whom I am referring 
was born.in Buffalo, in my State of New 
York. Even as a girl she was outstand- 
ing in her achievements and determined 
in her ambition for the future. Un- 
falteringly she began in early days to 
carve for herself a career as an actress. 


With each advance the path ahead 


loomed more and more promising. When 
she had scarcely attained maturity this 
young lady was standing on the thresh- 
old of bright success. She was looking 
forward to happy womanhood as she 
planned the day of her marriage. Then, 
without warning, the world seemed to 
fall apart about her. She was stricken 
with a crippling affliction that threat- 
ened not only to tear down the goal she 
had so patiently, earnestly, and devot- 
edly pursued, but to strike down her very 
life. 

But a great heart beat anxiously 
through tortured weeks and.months, and 
that great heart persevered through pain 
and suffering that would have ended the 
hopes of a less brave and determined 
person. 

It is for this reason that I wish to 
honor Miss Susan Ball, a splendid mo- 
tion picture actress, representing her 
fine industry. Her brave example should 
be an inspiration to millions of handi- 
capped people and stimulate them to 
renewed courage and faith. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Miss Ball be invited to stand 
where she is seated in the gallery so that 
the Senate may salute her. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ELLENDER in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the invitation is extended to Miss 
Ball. 

Miss Ball stood at her seat in the 
gallery. [Applause, Senators rising. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are 
glad to have Miss Ball present. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate now stand ad- 
journed until tomorrow, at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
‘February 23, 1955, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend B. B. Comer Lile, rector 
of Christ Church, Alexandria, Va., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast given us this 
‘good land for our heritage, we humbly 
beseech Thee that we may always prove 
‘ourselves a people mindful of Thy favor 
‘and glad to do Thy will. Bless each and 
every Member of the House of Repre- 


‘sentatives here assembled. Guide and 
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protect them in their labor and in their 
deliberations and grant that in all their 
work begun, continued, and ended in 
Thee, they may glorify Thy holy name. 
Bless our land with honorable industry, 
sound learning, and pure manners. 
Endue with the spirit of wisdom all of 
those to whom in Thy name we entrust 
the authority of government, that there 
may be justice and peace at home, and 
that, through obedience to Thy law, we 
may show forth Thy praise among the 
nations of the earth. In the time of 
prosperity, fill our hearts with thankful- 
ness, and in the day of trouble, suffer 
not our trust in Thee to fail; all of which 
we ask through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, February 18, 1955, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Hawks, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed bills and a con- 
current resolution of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: 

S. 456. An act relating to the regulation of 
nets in Alaska waters; 

S. 913. An act to eliminate the need for 
renewal of oaths of office upon change of 
status of employees of the Senate; and 

S. Con. Res. 9. Concurrent resolution to 
print for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary additional copies of certain parts 
of the hearings on Interlocking Subversion in 
Government Departments. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will recog- 
nize at this time only the gentleman from 
Tennessee, under the circumstances. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
H. R. 4259, and that the same length of 
time be allowed for the filing of minority 
or individual views on this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what is the bill about 
which the’ gentleman makes this re- 
quest? 

Mr. COOPER. It is a bill to extend 
the corporation and excise taxes, as re- 
quested by the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not, I 
was wondering if the gentleman might 
‘tell us whether he contemplates bring- 
ing this bill up for consideration Thurs- 
‘day? - 

Mr. COOPER. As the gentleman well 
‘knows, after the committee reports a bill 
it is up to the leadership of the House 
as to when it comes up. 
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Mr. ARENDS. My thought was to se- 
cure information for some of our Mem- 
bers on each side who may not be here 
today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, I may say that 
if a rule is reported, which is hoped for 
and expected, it will come up on Thurs- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the or- 
der of the House of February 2, 1955, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CRAMER] to read George 
Washington's Farewell Address. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
humble heart and sincere gratitude that 
I accept, on behalf of this House and the 
great State of Florida, this high honor. 


To the people of the United States: 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
refiection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
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or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the 
best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, experience, in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself; and, every day, the 
increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to me as it 
will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services they were temporary, I 
have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scene, patriotism does 
not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country, for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment by 
services faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequently want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of 
criticism—the constancy of your support 
was the essential prop of the efforts, and 


‘a guarantee of the plans, by which they 


were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this irea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that 
the free constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom 
and virtue—that, in fine, the happiness 
of the people of these states, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete by so careful a preservation, and 
so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommend- 
ing it to the applause, the affection and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
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to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much reflection, of no inconsider- 
able observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recom- 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquil- 
ity at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from differ- 
ent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth, as this is the 
point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed; it is of infinite 
moment, that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jeal- 
ous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoned; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you 
have the same religion, manners, habits, 
and political principles. You have, in 
a common cause, fought and triumphed 
together; the independence and liberty 
you possess, are the work of joint coun- 
sels, and joint efforts, of common dan- 
gers, suffering, and successes. 

But these considerations, however pow- 
erfully they addressed themselves to your 
sensibility, are greatly outweighed by 
those which apply more immediately to 
your interest.—Here, every portion of our 
country finds the most commanding mo- 
tives for carefully guarding and preserv- 
ing the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
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equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry.— 
The south in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigor- 
ated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the se- 
cure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own separate strength; or 
from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious, 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under any 
form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty. 
In this sense it is, that your union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your 
liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other. : 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind and exhibit the continu- 
ance of the union as a primary object 
of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? let experience 
solve it. To listen to mere speculation in 
such a case were criminal. We are au- 
thorized to hope that a proper organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for the respec- 
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tive subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such 
powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated 
its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations,—northern and southern— 
Atlantic and western; whence designing 
men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local inter- 
ests and views One of the expedients 
of party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head; 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions prop- 
agated among them of a policy in the 
general government and in the Atlantic 
states, unfriendly to their interests in 
regard to the Mississippi. They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain and that 
with Spain, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to our 
foreign relations, towards confirming 
their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the union by which 
they were procured? will they not hence- 
forth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
they are, who would sever them from 
their brethren and connect them with 
aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calcu- 
lated than your former, for an intimate 
union, and for the efficacious manage- 
ment of your common concerns. This 
government, the offspring of our own 
choice, uninfluenced and unawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and ma- 
ture deliberation, completely free in its 
principles, in the distribution of its pow- 
ers, uniting security with energy, and 
maintaining within itself a provision for 
its own amendment, has a just claim to 
your confidence and your support. Re- 
spect for its authority, compliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in its measures, 
are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
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maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.—But the consti- 
tution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. The very idea of the 
power, and the right of the people to 
establish government, presuppose the 
duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency.—They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force, to put 
in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of 
the community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and things, to 
become potent engines, by which cun- 
ning, ambitious, and unprincipled men, 
will be enabled to subvert the power of 
the people, and to usurp for themselves 
the reins of government; destroying 
afterwards the very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only, that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be involved, 
remember that time and habit are at 
least as necessary to fix the true charac- 
ter of governments, as of other human 
institutions :—that experience is the sur- 
est standard by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing constitution of a 
country: that facility in changes, upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opin- 
jon, exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion: and remember, especially, that 
for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
sive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect 
security of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
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prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding them 
on geographical discrimination. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you in the most solemn man- 
ner against the baneful effects of the 
spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes 
in all governments, more or less stifled, 
controlled, or repressed; but in those of 
the popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism. But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty, 

Without looking forward to an extrem- 
ity of this kind, (which nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit or party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jealousies and false 
alarms; kindles the animosity of one part 
against another; foments occasional riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which 
finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of party 
passions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy 
and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a mo- 
narchial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popu- 
lar character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit 
for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not to be quenched, it demands a 
uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warming, it 
should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should in- 
spire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves 
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within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
areal despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into differ- 
ent depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against 
invasion of the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern; 
some of them in our country and under 
our own eyes.—To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution designates. — 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
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repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinion should cooperate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice 
of difficulties) , ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for a candid construction of the con- 
duct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent, inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations and passionate attach- 
ments for others, should be excluded; 
and that in place of them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be cul- 
tivated. The nation which indulges to- 
wards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is suffi- 
cient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute 
occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
The nation, prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government some- 
times participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. The peace 
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often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessary parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interest. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith: Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
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cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be 
unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 
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In offering to you my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have been 
dictated, 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance, 
and firmness. . 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not neces- 
sary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my under- 
standing of the matter, that right, so far 
from being denied by any of the bel- 
ligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
With me a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. Ishall also carry with me the hope 
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that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its 
service, with an upright zeal, the faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to 
the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for several 
generations; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of 
my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 

Gro. WASITINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 

17th September, 1796. 


THE NATION’S HIGHWAY SYSTEM 
(H. DOC. NO. 93) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Our unity as a Nation is sustained by 
free communication of thought and by 
easy transportation of people and goods. 
The ceaseless flow of information 
throughout the Republic is matched by 
individual and commercial movement 
over a vast system of interconnected 
highways criss-crossing the country and 
joining at our national borders with 
friendly. neighbors to the north and 
south. 

Together, the uniting forces of our 
communication and transportation sys- 
tems are dynamic elements in the very 
name we bear—United States. Without 
them, we would be a mere alliance of 
many separate parts. 

The Nation’s highway system is a gi- 
gantic enterprise, one of our largest 
items of capital investment. Genera- 
tions have gone into its building. Three 
million, three hundred and sixty-six 
thousand miles of road, traveled by 58 
million motor vehicles, comprise it. The 
replacement cost of its drainage and 
bridge and tunnel works is incalculable. 
One in every seven Americans gains his 
livelihood and supports his family out 
of it. But, in large part, the network is 
inadequate for the Nation’s growing 
needs. 

In recognition of this, the governors 
in July of last year at my request began 
a study of both the problem and methods 
by which the Federal Government might 
assist the States in its solution. I ap- 
pointed in September the President’s 
Advisory Committee on a National High- 
way Program, headed by Lucius D. Clay, 
to work with the governors and to pro- 
pose a plan of action for submission to 
the Congress. At the same time, a com- 
mittee representing departments and 
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agencies of the National Government 
was organized to conduct studies coordi- 
nated with the other two groups. 

All three were confronted with ines- 
capable evidence that action, compre- 
hensive and quick and forward-looking, 
is needed. 

First. Each year, more than 36,000 
people are killed and more than a mil- 
lion injured on the highways. To the 
home where the tragic aftermath of an 
accident on an unsafe road is a gap in 
the family circle, the monetary worth of 
preventing that death cannot be reck- 
oned. But reliable estimates place the 
measurable economic cost of the high- 
way accident toll to the Nation at more 
than $4.3 billion a year. 

Second. The physical condition of the 
present road net increases the cost of 
vehicle operation, according to many 
estimates, by as much as 1 cent per mile 
of vehicle travel. At the present rate 
of travel, this totals more than $5 billion 
a year. The cost is not borne by the 
individual vehicle operator alone. It 
pyramids into higher expense of doing 
the Nation’s business. Increased high- 
way transportation costs, passed on 
through each step in the distribution of 
goods, are paid ultimately by the indi- 
vidual consumer. 

Third. In case of an atomic attack on 
our key cities, the road net must permit 
quick evacuation of target areas, mobili- 
zation of defense forces and mainte- 
nance of every essential economic func- 
tion. But the present system in critical 
areas would be the breeder of a deadly 
congestion within hours of an attack. 

Fourth. Our gross national product, 
about $357 billion in 1954, is estimated 
to reach over $500 billion in 1965, when 
our population will exceed 180 million 
and, according to other estimates, will 
travel in 81 million vehicles 814 billion 
vehicle-miles that year. Unless the 
present rate of highway improvement 
and development is increased, existing 
traffic jams only faintly foreshadow 
those of 10 years hence. 

To correct these deficiencies is an ob- 
ligation of Government at every level. 
The highway system is a public enter- 
prise. As the owner and operator, the 
various levels of Government have a 
responsibility for management that pro- 
motes the economy of the Nation and 
properly serves the individual user. In 
the case of the Federal Government, 
moreover, expenditures on a highway 
program are a return to the highway 
user of the taxes which he pays in con- 
nection with his use of the highways. 

Congress has recognized the national 
interest in the principal roads by au- 
thorizing two Federal-aid systems, se- 
lected cooperatively by the States, local 
units, and the Bureau of Public Roads. 

The Federal-aid primary system as of 
July 1, 1954, consisted of 234,407 miles, 
connecting all the principal cities, county 
seats, ports, manufacturing areas, and 
other traffic-generating centers. 

In 1944 the Congress approved the 
Federal-aid secondary system, which on 
July 1, 1954, totaled 482,972 miles, re- 
ferred to as farm-to-market roads—im- 
portant feeders linking farms, factories, 
distribution outlets, and smaller com- 
munities with the primary system. 
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Because some sections of the primary 
system, from the viewpoint of national 
interest, are more important than others, 
the Congress in 1944 authorized the se- 
lection of a special network, not to 
exceed 40,000 miles in length, which 
would connect by routes, as direct as 
practicable, the principal metropolitan 
areas, cities, and industrial centers, serve 
the national defense, and connect with 
routes of continental importance in the 
Dominion of Canada and the Republic 
of Mexico. 

This national system of interstate 
highways, although it embraces only 
1.2 percent of total road mileage, joins 
42 State capital cities and 90 percent 
of all cities over 50,000 population. It 
carries more than a seventh of all traffic, 
a fifth of the rural traffic, serves 65 per- 
cent of the urban and 45 percent of the 
rural population. Approximately 37,600 
miles have been designated to date, 
This system and its mileage are pres- 
ently included within the Federal-aid 
primary system. 

In addition to these systems, the Fed- 
eral Government has the principal, and 
in many cases the sole, responsibility 
for roads that cross or provide access to 
federally owned land—more than one- 
fifth the Nation's area. 

Of all these the interstate system 
must be given top priority in construc- 
tion planning. But at the current rate 
of development the interstate network 
would not reach even a reasonable level 
of extent and efficiency in half a cen- 
tury. State highway departments can- 
not effectively meet the need. Adequate 
right-of-way to assure control of access, 
grade separation structures, relocation 
and realinement of present highways— 
all these, done on the necessary scale 
within an integrated system, exceed 
their collective capacity. 

If we have a congested and unsafe 
and inadequate system, how then can 
we improve it so that 10 years from now 
it will be fitted to the Nation’s require- 
ments? 

A realistic answer must be based on a 
study of all phases of highway financing, 
including a study of the costs of com- 
pleting the several systems of highways, 
made by the Bureau of Public Roads in 
cooperation with the State highway de- 
partments and local units of government. 
This study, made at the direction of the 
83d Congress in the 1954 Federal Aid 
Highway Act, is the most comprehensive 
of its kind ever undertaken. 

Its estimates of need show that a 10- 
year construction program to modernize 
all our roads and streets will require 
expenditure of $101 billion by all levels 
of government. 

The preliminary 10-year totals of 
needs by road systems are: 

Billions 
Interstate (urban $11, rural $12 billion) $23 
Federal-aid primary (urban $10, rural 

bien a eee 30 

Federal-aid secondary (entirely rural). 15 


Subtotal of Federal-aid systems 
(urban $21, rural $47 billion)... 68 
Other roads and streets (urban $16, rural 
$17 billion) 2 „ 33 


Total of needs (urban $37, rural 
$64 billion) 
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The governors’ conference and the 
President's advisory committee are 
agreed that the Federal share of the 
needed construction program should be 
about 30 percent of the total, leaving to 
State and local units responsibility to 
finance the remainder. 

The obvious responsibility to be ac- 
cepted by the Federal Government, in 
addition to the existing Federal interest 
in our 3,366,000-mile network of high- 
ways, is the development of the inter- 
state system, with its most essential ur- 
ban arterial connections. 

In its report, the advisory committee 
recommends: 

1. That the Federal Government as- 
sume principal responsibility for the cost 
of a modern interstate network to be 
completed by 1964 to include the most 
essential urban arterial connections; at 
an annual average cost of $2.5 billion for 
the 10-year period. 

2. That Federal contributions to pri- 
mary and secondary road systems, now 
at the rate authorized by the 1954 act of 
approximately $525 million annually, be 
continued. 

3. That Federal funds for that portion 
of the Federal-aid systems in urban areas 
not on the interstate system, now ap- 
proximately $75 million annually, be con- 
tinued. 

4. That Federal funds for forest high- 
ways be continued at the present $22.5- 
million-per-year rate. 

Under these proposals, the total Fed- 
eral expenditures through the 10-year 
period would be; 

Millions 
Interstate system 
Federal- aid primary and secondary. 5, 250 
Federal-aid urban a 150 
Forest highways.....-...-.-------- 


31, 225 


The extension of necessary highways 
in the Territories and highway mainte- 
nance and improvement in national 
parks, on Indian lands, and on other 
public lands of the United States will 
continue to be treated in the budget for 
these particular subjects. 

A sound Federal highway program, I 
believe, can and should stand on its own 
feet, with highway users providing the 
total dollars necessary for improvement 
and new construction. Financing of in- 
terstate and Federal-aid systems should 
be based on the planned use of increas- 
ing revenues from present gas and diesel- 
oil tanks, augmented in limited instances 
with tolls. 

I am inclined to the view that it is 
sounder to finance this program by spe- 
cial bond issues, to be paid off by the 
above-mentioned revenues which will be 
collected during the useful life of the 
roads and pledged to this purpose, rather 
than by an increase in general revenue 
obligations. 

At this time, I am forwarding for use 
by the Congress in its deliberations the 
report to the President made by the Pres- 
ident’s Advisory Committee on a Nation- 
al Highway Program. This study of the 
entire highway traffic problem and pres- 
entation of a detailed solution for its 
remedy is an analytical review of the 
major elements in a most complex situa- 
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tion. In addition, the Congress will have 
available the study made by the Bureau 
of Public Roads at the direction of the 
83d Congress. 

These two documents together consti- 
tute a most exhaustive examination of 
the national highway system, its prob- 
lems, and their remedies. Inescapably, 
the vastness of the highway enterprise 
fosters varieties of proposals which must 
be resolved into a national highway pat- 
tern. The two reports, however, should 
generate recognition of the urgency that 
presses upon us; approval of a general 
program that will give us a modern, safe 
highway system; realization of the re- 
wards for prompt and comprehensive 
action. They provide a solid foundation 
for a sound program. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, February 22, 1955. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia (on behalf of 
Mr. Mappen), from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 91, Rept. No. 64), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized and directed to conduct thor- 
ough studies and investigations of all matters 
coming within the jurisdiction of such com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized to hold such hearings, to sit 
and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places as the committee may de- 
termine, whether or not the House is in 
session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
require the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents by subpena or otherwise, and 
to take testimony, as it deems necessary. 
Subpenas may be issued under the signature 
of the chairman of the committee and shall 
be served by any person designated by such 
chairman. The chairman of the committee 
or any member designated by him may ad- 
minister oaths to witnesses. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the revolving clause and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: “That 
effective from January 8, 1955, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, acting as a whole or 
by subcommittee, is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of all matters— 

“(1) relating to the laws, regulations, di- 
rectives, and policies including personnel 
pertaining to the Department of State and 
such other departments and agencies en- 
gaged primarily in the implementation of 
United States foreign policy and the overseas 
operation, personnel, and facilities of de- 
partments and agencies of the United States 
which participate in the development and 
execution of such policy; 

“(2) relating to the carrying out of pro- 
grams and operations authorized by the Mu- 
tual Security Act and to other laws and 
measures to promote the foreign policy of 
the United States; 

“(3) relating to activities and programs of 
international organizations in which the 
United States participates; 

(4) relating to the effectiveness of United 
States programs of assistance and informa- 
tion; 

“(5) relating to legislation within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
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pursuant to provisions of rule XI of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives. 

“Provided, That the committee shall not 
undertake any investigation of any subject 
matter which is being investigated by any 
other standing committee of the House. 

“The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

“For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within or 
outside the United States, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, 
to hold such hearings, and to require, by 
subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, records, correspondence, 
memoranda, papers, and documents, as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member of the committee 
designated by him, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
member.“ 


Amend the title to read as follows: 
Resolution authorizing the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to conduet a full and 
complete investigation of matters relat- 
ing to the laws, regulations, directives, 
and policies including personnel per- 
taining to the Department of State and 
such other departments and agencies 
engaged primarily in the implementa- 
tion of United States foreign policy and 
the overseas operations, personnel, and 
facilities of departments and agencies of 
the United States which participate in 
335 development and execution of such 
policy.“ 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia (on behalf of 
Mr. TRIMBLE), from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 105, Rept. No. 65), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That effective from January 5, 
1955, the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce may make such investiga- 
tions and studies as it deems advisable with 
respect to any matter within its jurisdiction. 
For the purposes of such investigations and 
studies the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
or outside the United States, whether the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, to hold such hearings, and to re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
be issued under the signature of the chair- 
man of the committee or any member of the 
committee designated by him, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. 

The committee may report to the House at 
any time during the present Congress the 
results of any investigation or study made 
under authority of this resolution, together 
with such recommendations as it deems ap- 
propriate. Any such report shall be filed 
with the Clerk of the House if the House is 
not in session, 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“That effective from January 3, 1955, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may make investigations and studies 
into the following matters within its juris- 
diction: 

“(1) the competition among the vari- 
ous modes of transportation, whether rail, 
air, motor, water, or pipeline; the preserva- 
tion of the inherent advantages of each mode 
of transportation; expedition of the opera- 
tions of the regulatory bodies; the adequacy 
of the national transportation system for 
defense and for the expanding needs of our 
growing economy; 

“(2) the allocation of channels to radio 
and television stations; educational tele- 
vision; subscription and theater television; 
the admi: istration by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission of the statutes which it 
administers; 

“(3) the treatment of nonscheduled and 
feeder airline carriers; improvements to air 
safety; the restrictions placed on American 
air carriers which impede the free flow of 
commerce; rates and continuance of subsidy 
payments; airport construction, and hazards 
of adjacency to airports; condemnation of air 
space; aircraft and airline liability; 

“(4) the adequacy of the protection to in- 
vestors afforded by the disclosure provisions 
of the Securities Acts measured in terms of 
the purposes intended and the practice in 
distribution and underwriting; the adequacy 
of the protection to investors in investment 
companies; the adequacy of the current pro- 
tection to customers of broker-dealers; the 
expediting of the liquidation of the work 
under the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act in the simplification and integration of 
utility holding companies; 

“(5) the availability and adequacy of pe- 
troleum, natural gas, and electric energy 
resources for defense and the expanding needs 
of our growing economy; the development of 
synthetic liquid fuel processes; the expedit- 
ing of rate cases; 

“(6) advertising generally, fair competi- 
tion, and the administration of such statutes 
administered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; 

“(7) research in weather, including air pol- 
lution and smog; artificially induced weath- 
er, and the sovereignty of a cloud; 

“(8) the effects of inflation upon the bene- 
fits provided under railroad retirement and 
railroad unemployment provisions; inequi- 
ties in provisions of the statutes relating 
thereto, with comparison of benefits under 
the Social Security System; and the opera- 
tions of the Railroad Retirement Board; 

“(9) provision for medical care; the ade- 
quacy of supply of hospitals, treatment cen- 
ters, nursing homes, medical personnel, and 
medical teaching facilities; research into 
human disease; the operations of the Public 
Health Service, and of the Food and Drug 
Administration; 

“(10) research in the basic sciences being 
tonne by the National Science Founda- 

on; 

“(11) disposition of funds arising from the 
i Sala of the Trading With the Enemy 

ct; 

“(12) the current and prospective con- 
sumrtion of newsprint and other papers used 
in the printing of newspapers, magazines, or 
such other publications as are admitted to 
second-class mailing privileges; the current 
and prospective production and supply of 
such papers, factors affecting such produc- 
tion and supply, and possibilities of addi- 
tional production through the use of alter- 
nate source materials. 

“Provided, That the committee shall not 
undertake any investigation of any subject 
which is being investigated by any other 
standing committee of the House. 
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“For the purposes of such investigations 
and studies the committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, may sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within or outside the United States, whether 
the House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
be issued under the signature. of the chair- 
man of the committee or any member of the 
committee designated by him, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. 

“The committee may report to the House 
at any time during the present Congress the 
results of any investigation or study made 
under authority of this resolution, together 
with such recommendations as it deems ap- 
propriate. Any such report shall be filed 
with the Clerk of the House if the House is 
not in session.” 


Amend the title to read as follows: 
“Resolution to authorize the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
conduct investigations and studies with 
respect to certain matters within its 
jurisdiction.” 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in or- 
der on Calendar Wednesday this week 
may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


OPERATION INTIMIDATION 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities was to hold its first hearing of 
this Congress. The hearing was sched- 
uled for Fort Wayne, Ind. Witnesses 
were to include individuals whose Com- 
munist activities, over many years, were 
detrimental to their country and their 
fellow men. These individuals are lead- 
ers of the United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers of America, a labor 
union which was expelled from the CIO. 

On Thursday of this week, this union 
is engaged in a bargaining election— 
along with the IUE-CIO and the UAW- 
AFL—among the employees of the Fort 
Wayne, Ind., plant of Magnavox Corp. 
The fact that this election is scheduled 
had little to do with our hearing. In fact, 
in calling this hearing we were complet- 
ing some of the committee’s unfinished 
business. However, with the announce- 
ment of the hearing, members of the 
committee and Members of the House 
were bombarded with telegrams and let- 
ters demanding that the hearing be can- 
celed. At the request of the UE, I have 
agreed, not to cancel these hearings, but 
to postpone them for 1 week, until Feb- 
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ruary 28. This postponement was agreed 
to very reluctantly, and only after it was 
feared that false and malicious charges 
made against the committee by the UE 
might result in this Communist-domi- 
nated union continuing as the bargain- 
ing agent in the vital defense plant. 

Magnavox, in the Fort Wayne plant, 
has defense contracts classified as high 
as “secret” and 95 percent of the produc- 
tion of the plant is under defense con- 
tracts. Many weapons of defense, used 
by the Army, Navy, and Air Force, could 
not operate without electronic controls 
made exclusively at this plant. 

I sincerely hope that by the time the 
hearing is called to order next Monday, 
the people at Magnavox will have repre- 
senting them a union which holds the 
welfare and safety of the Nation with 
the same high regard as they do the 
worker, rather than the union which has, 
since its inception, had as its No. 1 
objective the protection of the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States and mem- 
bers of the Community Party. 

With respect to the telegrams which 
many of us received, demanding that this 
hearing be canceled, I wish to call the 
attention of the House to a publication 
which I hold in my hand, titled Opera- 
tion Intimidation.” It is a publication 
of the UE. It is a booklet properly 
named because it tells the Communist 
leaders of UE how to carry out a program 
of intimidation against the Congress, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
and its members. 

This booklet could well have a subtitle 
such as “False Witness,” the title of the 
forthcoming book by Matusow. Like 
Matusow's book, it was prepared under 
the direction of the Communist Party 
and tells only the story which the Com- 
munist Party wants told; namely, a story 
which helps protect the members of the 
Communist Party and thereby the Com- 
munist Party itself. As Matusow’s book 
attempts to make Americans skeptical of 
the testimony of all former Communists, 
the UE booklet attempts to sell the 
American worker on a theory that, when 
a Communist is subpenaed before the 
committee and he happens to hold a 
union position, the committee is attack- 
ing the labor movement. 

The committee and the Congress are 
not alone portrayed as playing this role. 
Dealing with the 1952 hearings of the 
committee in Detroit, Mich., the booklet 
states: 

The main result of the hearings in Detroit 
is that 60,000 workers were deprived of their 
legally elected representatives through the 
teamwork of a congressional committee 
headed by a poll tax Congressman [Woop], 
a powerful profiteering company [Ford] and 
a labor leader [Reuther] who betrays his 
own membership. 


The 60,000 workers are those belong- 
ing to Local 600, UAW. But why should 
the UE be concerned with this UAW 
local? Because it is controlled by a so- 
called “progressive” group of officers over 
whom the Communist Party exercises 
much control. The UE also defends the 


‘officers of Local 600, UAW, because this 


CIO local union has been used to attack 
the CIO and support the UE during bar- 
gaining elections between the UE and 
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CIO unions, such as the IUE and the 
UAW itself. 

Under a subsection, “How to Fight the 
Committees,” there are these instruc- 
tions: 

The key to a successful fight against such 
a committee lies in preparation and organi- 
zation. 

Usually there is advance notice of a com- 
mittee coming to town, ranging from sever- 
al days to several weeks. Immediately union 
leadership should start a campaign to ac- 
quaint both membership and the commu- 
nity with the nature and record of that par- 
ticular committee. 

There should be a single center for the 
fight, possibly a citizens’ committee on civil 
rights, or a united labor committee, or a 
single local of a union which can issue state- 
ments and be the source of the publicity 
against the witch-hunters. 

The first step is simply to inform the union 
membership and the community that the 
witch-hunters are coming. Radio spots of 1 
minute each, or half a minute, constantly 
repeated day in and day out, with a catch 
slogan are very effective. 


Carrying out these instructions to the 
last detail, this Communist group went 
into action as soon as it was announced 
that hearings were to be held in Fort 
Wayne. Immediately telegrams were 
dispatched from all UE locals in the Fort 
Wayne area. They were also dispatched 
from other UE and Communist-domi- 
nated unions scattered throughout the 
United States. 

The first I received was from John T. 
Gojack, president of district 9, UE, and 
a vice president of the international 
union. The same John T. Gojack who 
is under subpena to appear before the 
committee. The same individual who, at 
the same time, sent a telegram to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
calling for an investigation of me and of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. 

This telegram to me was sent not to 
register a protest with the committee— 
as a matter of fact, Gojack did not care 
if we ever received or read it—but, 
rather, in order that they have some- 
thing to file with the newspapers, press 
services, and radio newscasters. Gojack 
knew that only through the means of a 
telegram could he get free press cover- 
age of a smear upon the committee. The 
telegrams gave him an opportunity to 
confuse the workers through such false 
charges as that the committee is a 
union-busting instrument of the Magna- 
vox Co. In sending the telegrams, 
Gojack and company were carrying out 
the instructions which I quoted from the 
booklet. 

Gojack’s telegram of February 10 ac- 
cuses the committee of assisting the 
Magnavox Co. in its efforts to destroy 
union representation among its em- 
ployees. The telegram states that Mag- 
navox, aided by the CIO, AFL, and the 
committee, “is seeking to oust UE so that 
seniority rights, higher wages, and other 
contractual gains under UE can be 
abolished.” 

Mr. Speaker, how far from the truth 
will the Communists stray to deceive the 
honest, patriotic worker? The truth on 
these points is that, after the election 
which will be held Thursday, the Mag- 
navox workers will be represented by a 
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union, and further that, under the CIO 
or AFL, not only will the seniority rights 
and higher wages not be abolished, but 
rather the seniority rights will be strong- 
er and the wages higher than they are 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, the UE does not fool me 
as they do the workers and, along this 
line, I charge the UE with making deals 
with industry to the detriment of the 
workers in order that industry not put its 
support behind the CIO and AFL in rid- 
ding the labor movement of this Moscow 
conspiracy. 

To support his attack upon the com- 
mittee, and following the guide set forth 
in the booklet, Gojack uses a statement 
of the late Cardinal Mundelein and an 
editorial which appeared in the Detroit 
Free Press. He takes advantage of 17 
years to support his position. Cardinal 
Mundelein’s remarks were against what 
this great Catholic leader considered to 
be irresponsible acts by the Dies com- 
mittee. His statement was contained in 
the publication of the Chicago diocese 
New World of December 2, 1938. The 
Detroit Free Press editorial was pub- 
lished October 27, 1947, 

Gojack could have quoted from the 
remarks of many great Americans who 
have, from time to time, objected to 
phases of the work conducted by the 
committee. Many Members of this body 
condemned the subpenaing of former 
President Harry Truman by the commit- 
tee last Congress. They could have 
quoted my condemnation of that act. 

Nowhere in this document does the 
UE advise the workers of the truth of 
their operations on behalf of the Com- 
munist Party. Examples of their treach- 
ery have been documented over the 
years, not only by Government agen- 
cies and congressional committees, but 
by the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations itself. 

Why does not the UE tell the worker 
of the statements contained in the reso- 
lution adopted by the CIO at its con- 
vention in Cleveland, Ohio, on Novem- 
ber 2, 1949?— 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That— 

1. This convention finds that the cer- 
tificate of affiliation heretofore granted to 
the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America has fallen into the 
control of a group devoted primarly to the 
principles of the Communist Party and 
opposed to the constitution and democratic 
objectives of the CIO, and in particular to 
the following declaration in the preamble of 


the constitution of the CIO: 


“In the achievement of this task we turn 
to the people because we have faith in 
them; and we oppose all those who would 
violate this American emphasis of respect 
for human dignity, all those who would 
use power to exploit people in the interest 
of alien loyalties”; and, in conformance 
with the provisions of article III, section 6, 
of our constitution, this convention here- 
by expels the United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers of America from the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and with- 
draws the said certificate of affiliation. 

2, This convention recognizes that the 
overwhelming majority of the membership 
of the United Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers of America are not members 
of the Communist Party, and further recog- 
nizes the desire of the working men and 
women in the electrical and allied indus- 
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tries for a free and autonomous union 
affiliated with the CIO and devoted to the 
constitutional principles and policies of the 
cio. 

3. This convention hereby authorizes and 
directs the executive board immediately to 
issue a certificate of affiliation to a suitable 
organization covering electrical and allied 
workers which will genuinely represent the 
desires and interests of the men and women 
in those industries. 

4. This convention calls upon the working 
men and women in the electrical and allied 
industries to join in the building of a strong, 
autonomous union affiliated with the CIO 
that will fight on a sound trade-union basis 
for the interests of its members as workers 
and American citizens and which will join 
wholeheartedly with the CIO in its struggle 
to obtain the benefits of collective bargain- 
ing, including higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions, to safeguard the economic 
security and promote the social welfare of 
the workers of America, and to protect and 
extend our democratic institutions and civil 
rights and liberties. 

5. This convention calls upon all the affili- 
ates of the CIO to support with all their 
strength the determination of the electrical 
workers to free themselves from Communist 
domination and to create a strong, aggres- 
sive, and democratic union affiliated with the 
C10. 

With the full support of the CIO, the or- 
ganized workers in the electrical and allied 
industries will win their campaign for free- 
dom from the degradation of automatic 
obedience to a foreign dictatorship. 

A victory here for democratic unionism will 
strengthen the constant drive of all Ameri- 
can labor against economic monoply and 
against all those forces which would deny 
to American working men and women the 
economic security and the democratic liber- 
ties which belong to all Americans. 

We salute the rank and file members of the 
UERMWA as the way is opened for them to 
walk out of the shadows of Communist con- 
spiracy, doubletalk, division, and betrayal, 
into the sunlight of democracy to be enjoyed 
in the CIO and cherish and make equally 
available to all men and women who prize 
freedom, honesty, and loyalty to their ideals 
and their union brothers and sisters. 

In this cause and with this faith, we of the 
family of CIO shall defeat our open and our 
secret enemies; we shall grow stronger in 
numbers and in moral stature. Thereby the 
mission of the CIO, as stated at its founding, 
shall be realized in happy men and women, 
secure in their jobs, in their homes, and in 
their trust in one another, 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT AP- 
PEARS POISED TO STRIKE THE 
SOYBEAN FARMER THIS TIME 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and. 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
it appears that the Department of Agri- 
culture is poised to strike again, and this 
time the victim will be the farmers of 
the South who produce soybeans, at least 
those who have been producing a variety 
of soybeans known as the Ogden. 

I am today placing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp 2 extensions of remarks 
dealing with this subject, 1 containing 
a letter expressing the views of the Mid- 
south Soybean & Grain Shippers Asso- 
ciation opposing the proposed revisions 
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of the soybean standards, as announced 
by Mr. Barr of the Grain Standards 
Branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the other ex- 
tension including an article from a 
newspaper setting forth some of the 
highlights of a hearing held at Mem- 
phis when it was revealed that not a 
single person appeared in support of the 
Department’s contemplated action. In 
fact, every one of the approximately 300 
persons in attendance, including farmer- 
producers, elevator operators, ware- 
housemen, processors, shippers, brokers, 
terminal operators, and exporters, indi- 
cated their opposition to the proposed 
action of the Department. 

I would like now to read from a letter 
written by a friend of mine who is a 
farmer and who also is the operator of 
an elevator which buys and ships soy- 
beans. The writer of this letter, Wil- 
burn L. Davidson, a former secretary 
of the Midsouth Soybean & Grain 
Shippers Association, is familiar with 
the problems involved in this proposed 
action and I believe his letter, directed 
to the Director, Grain Division, United 
States Department of Agriculture, will 
give each of my colleagues a better in- 
sight into this problem, and I hope will 
cause them to contact the Secretary of 
Agriculture and urge that he exercise 
his authority in preventing this drastic 
change from taking place. Mr. David- 
son’s letter reads: 


KENNETT GRAIN & SEED Co., 
Kennett, Mo., February 17, 1955. 
DIRECTOR, GRAIN DIVISION, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In regard to the proposed re- 
visions of the soybean grade standards, we 
wish to file our arguments as follows: 

1. We wish to oppose the proposed revision 
that would reduce the maximum limits of 
foreign material 1 percent in each numerical 
grade. 

(a) The present grades are good, and allow 
huge tonnages of soybeans to move smoothly 
through the channels of commerce. Modern 
combines will leave close to 2 percent for- 
eign material under best conditions, and 
when this crop is handled by two or more 
elevators, the foreign material (including 
soybean chips) will run from 1.9 percent to 
2.9 percent under the best conditions. Pres- 
ent grade standards refiect this fact, and pro- 
vide reasonable standards that reflect actual 
quality. A change in the grade standards 
would be unrealistic, and provide an artificial 
standard that would not aid the movement 
of the soybean crop through the channels of 
commerce, 

2. We wish to oppose the proposed revision 
that classify soybeans with green seed coats 
and yellow cross-section as green class soy- 
beans rather than yellow soybeans. 

(a) The present classification has worked 
well since the 1949 change. A complaint by 
1 or 2 foreign countries is insignificant. 

(b) The Ogden soybean has green seed 
coat at times and is yellow in cross-section. 
The Ogden soybean is the best adapted va- 
riety for most of the southern United States. 
The Ogden is bright green generally in ap- 
pearance at the beginning of the season, but 
changes to yellow when subjected to rain, 
Trost, or delay in harvest. Normally, Ogdens 
will range from green to green and yellow 
to pure yellow at the same time during har- 
vest. In summary, no Federal grain inspec- 
tor will be able to grade the Ogden on color 
accurately; such a green classification will 
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be an artificial classification not meeting 
the facts. 

(c) Soybeans are being bought and sold 
to the foreign markets by origin, and this is 
a well established fact. Any foreign coun- 
try can obtain strictly yellow soybeans at 
any time, with identity preserved. Hard 
wheat from Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas 
is traded smoothly in the various market 
places as well as hard wheat from Missouri 
and Illinois, and the market prices reflect 
the quality of the origins. Such an accept- 
ance at the market place is true in soybeans, 
Soybeans are and can be traced by origins. 

(d) Ogden soybeans are high in quality. 
The oil is high in percentage and is of ex- 
cellent quality; the soybean meal from 
Ogden soybeans makes excellent livestock 
and poultry feed equal to meal from any 
origin. 

(e) New varieties are being constantly in- 
troduced, and in a few years a yellow variety, 
equal or superior to Ogden soybean, will be 
introduced. Why should the vast southern 
region of the United States of America be 
segregated and penalized unnecessarily for 
a few years? 

(f) If the proposed Green classification is 
established, it will do harm as the Ogdens 
will be planted from March 1 through June 
10, with the majority of the acres planted 
by May 5. The farmer is entitled to a 
year’s notice before a change is made. 

(g) There is no problem in the market 
place with green and yellow classification. 
The farmer, the country elevator operator, 
the terminal elevator operator, and the do- 
mestic mills have not called for a change. 
The foreign buyer can obtain any color of 
soybeans. easily under the present grain 
standard. Why should one or two com- 
plaints by foreign buyers change a great 
crop and great marketing system in the 
United States? 

We submit our arguments as producers 
and as elevator operators, and we respect- 
fully ask for your consideration of our argu- 
ments in arriving at a decision. 

Respectfully yours, 
KENNETT GRAIN & SEED CO., 
WILBURN L. DAVIDSON, 
President. 


COMMISSION ON PATENT LAW AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced legislation to create a 
commission on patent laws and admin- 
istration. As set forth in the bill: 

The Commission shall conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study of the 
patent laws of the United States and the 
administration and operation of such laws 
to determine what changes therein are neces- 
sary in their opinion to promote a greater 
contribution to continued technological 
advancement by the United States, with par- 
ticular regard to the problem of how to stim- 
ulate an increased contribution on the part 
of the individual inventor. 


The history of invention indicates that 
truly significant innovations are gen- 
erally the work of outsiders to a par- 
ticular industry—individuals far enough 
removed from an industry to have a 
fresh viewpoint on its problems. 

Today industry ignores the individual 
inventor and an inhospitable patent sys- 
tem frustrates him. It is time to look 
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at the plight of the independent inventor 
who made America technologically great. 
Unless something is done, he may have 
to quit and the country cannot afford 
that. 

This whole problem was reviewed with 
detail and thoroughness in an article by 
Edmund L. Van Deusen appearing in the 
December 1954 issue of Fortune maga- 
zine. So that the Congress may be in- 
formed on the subject, I am here setting 
forth Mr. Van Deusen’s article: 


THE INVENTOR IN ECLIPSE 
(By Edmund L. Van Deusen) 


When Percy C. Spencer, president of Sin- 
clair Oil Corp., inaugurated the Sinclair 
plan in 1951, he thought he had found a way 
to spice industrial technology with the off- 
beat yet valuable inspirations of independ- 
ent inventors. Spencer invited inventive- 
minded Americans everywhere to send their 
ideas to Harvey, III., where the staff of Sin- 
clair’s new $10-million research laboratory 
would evaluate the schemes and complete 
the development work on those that looked 
promising. All Sinclair wanted in return 
was a royalty-free license under the inven- 
tor's patent—and a sense of industrial 
accomplishment. 

As of this date, 3 years later, Sinclair has 
obtained exactly nothing from its plan. Few- 
er than 50 of the thousands of inquiries and 
suggestions pertained to the specified subject 
(petroleum products), and of these only 3 
seemed worth extensive testing. Two proved 
impractical, and the tEird, involving a new 
way to make cement, has been returned for 
commercial development to the original in- 
ventor, a Cleveland consulting engineer. 
Sinclair's conclusion: “There appears to be 
little room for the independent inventor in 
the petroleum industry.” 

The failure of the Sinclair plan is of deep 
significance to American industry. In an 
era of unmatched technological progress, the 
lone, inspired inventor seems to be playing a 
diminishing part. At the same time, the 
rate of American invention seems also to 
have declined. In 1920 the United States 
Patent Office received 7.7 patent applications 
for every 10,000 citizens; today, despite a 
slight upturn in the trend last year, the rate 
is 4.6 percent, a drop of about 40 percent. 

This does not mean, however, that the in- 
ventive Yankee is a vanishing breed. Any- 
one willing to set himself up as a recipient 
of ideas can attest to the contrary. During 
World War II over 300,000 suggestions were 
submitted to the National Inventors Council, 
an agency created at the prompting of Law- 
rence Langner, the eminent patent attorney 
(and founder of the Theater Guild), to be a 
clearinghouse for new devices that might be 
of value to the Armed Forces. One such de- 
vice, an instrument invented by a treasure- 
hunting Florida radio mechanic, turned up 
on scores of beachheads as the familiar mine 
detector. 

After the war the council’s experience was 
duplicated by the Institute of Inventive Re- 
search of San Antonio, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion put together by Thomas Slick to pro- 
vide a connecting link between inventors and 
industry. In 8 years the institute managed 
to evaluate over 100,000 inventions submit- 
ted by the public, and from this group was 
culled the lift-slab method of concrete con- 
struction used in building the $5-million 
laboratories of the Radio Corporation of 
America (Fortune, November). But the costs 
of development of this and a dozen other 
promising ideas were so high that the insti- 
tute, after running through its $1-million 
endowment, closed its doors to new inven- 
tions and became a part of Slick’s Southwest 
Research Foundation. 

Where Slick left off, however, the Product 
Development Corp. of Boston has taken over, 
and on a profit-making basis. Product De- 
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velopment is a year-old affiliate of American 
Research & Development Corp. (reaction mo- 
tors, tracerlab, etc.), and inventors are al- 
ready sending their ideas to this new com- 
pany at the rate of 50 a day. 

Certainly there is no shortage of inventors 
and inventions, but then, that was not the 
problem encountered in the Sinclair experi- 
ment. The trouble has been quality, not 
quantity, and the reason for this is easy to 
see. For several decades, the important 
frontiers of technology have been advanc- 
ing into the far reaches of chemistry, elec- 
tronics, and, of late, nucleonics. Independ- 
ent inventors, inadequately trained and 
equipped, can hardly hope to follow. The 
result is that these areas have become the 
preserve of the hired inventors who work in 
corporation laboratories. The lone unaided 
inventor can do little but concentrate on the 
mechanical-type inventions, the better 
mousetraps, that were the marvel of the 
19th century but today are considered to be 
only gadgets. 


INVENTION IS WHOSE BUSINESS? 


Industry is keenly aware that the present 
quality of independent invention is low 
(General Electric finds that it is interested 
in less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
2,500 ideas and suggestions submitted to it 
each year). Yet industry also seems to as- 
sume that this low quality is none of its busi- 
ness (GE's patent department has three men 
screening the public’s ideas, 70 men process- 
ing the 3,000 to 4,000 patent suggestions 
developed annually by the company's own 
research laboratories). 

Actually. industry's indifference toward 
the lone inventor and his works is under- 
standable. Modern industrial research, with 
its fine laboratories, its teams of specialists, 
and its multi-million-dollar budgets, appears 
able to provide all the technological progress 
that the Nation could desire. Indeed, amid 
this array of inventive power even such an 
obstinately independent inventor as Thomas 
Edison would find it hard to locate neglected 
areas in which to apply his genius. The 
easy assumption for industry to make is 
that the best inventors of this generation 
have all read the signs and are busily in- 
venting within the walls of industry's re- 
search laboratories where, in the words of 
one director of research, “No one ever makes 
a million, but then, neither, does anyone 
starve.” From this, it is logical to assume 
that virtually all the important inventions 
of the future will come out of the major 
laboratories. 

This reasoning, however, is not so airtight 
as it seems. The history of invention indi- 
cates that truly significant innovations gen- 
erally are the work of outsiders, individuals 
far enough removed from an industry to have 
a fresh viewpoint on its problems. Janney, 
inventor of the automatic railroad coupler, 
was a farmer, not a railroader, Cartwright, 
inventor of the power loom, was a minis- 
ter. Eastman, a bookkeeper, revolutionized 
photography, but it took two musicians, 
Mannes and Godowsky, to show Eastman 
how to make photographs in color. Even 
television, a modern invention, would have 
been impossible without the inspired tinker- 
ing of generations of amateur inventors. Ed- 
ward T. Dickinson, executive assistant to the 
president of Carrier Corp., conducted a study 
of this sort of intuitive innovation while vice 
chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board (the project was prompted by the be- 
lief that a creative atmosphere is an im- 
portant natural resource). Dickinson con- 
cluded that such “leaps into the blue,” 
whether by inventive individuals or by a 
whole population developing a new civila- 
zation, occur at the time when those people 
have become isolated or withdrawn (e. g., the 
colonial period in America). For lone in- 
ventors, such withdrawal comes naturally, 
but it is extremely difficult to withdraw from 
one of industry's organized teams of re- 
searchers. 
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THE INDEPENDENT “DOODLE” 

Most industrial laboratories are also han- 
dicapped because “they think they can’t af- 
ford to doodle,” says Benjamin Franklin 
Miessner, a successful independent inventor 
who made good in 1930 by selling 50 radio- 
circuit patents to RCA for $750,000. Meiss- 
ner, still vigorously inventing, has great 
hopes for his latest doodles, a stringless elec- 
tronic piano and a photoelectric phonograph, 
neither of which represents the type of proj- 
ect a corporate research director would 
choose to put in his annual budget. 

Miessner’s point is aptly illustrated by the 
inventive career of Edwin H. Land, inventor 
of Polaroid film and the Land (‘1-minute’’) 
camera. In 1932 the total market for a 
cheap source of polarized light (used, at 
that time, only by experimenting physicists) 
would not have supported even the most 
modest of industrial-research programs. It 
fell, instead, to Land, an inquisitive college 
boy (Harvard), to conceive and develop a 
method of orienting tiny crystals in a sheet 
of plastic. Polarizing sunglasses, camera 
filters, and 3-D movies came much later 
and took Land out of the class of lone in- 
ventors. By 1945 he was an industrialist, 
the president of his own successful com- 
pany, Polaroid Corp., and director of a large 
research organization. And when he decided 
to invent a 1-minute camera, Land pro- 
ceeded in a typically industrial way. The 
camera was chosen because it was close to 
Polaroid’s principal field (optics), yet dif- 
ferent enough to provide good diversification 
for the company (no polarization is in- 
volved). Market surveys determined the 
weight, size, and cost limitations that the 
new camera had to meet. The self-develop- 
ing characteristic was included because Land 
knew he could not break into the camera 
field without an exclusive feature. It took 
3 years for a coordinated team of chemists, 
opticians, and mechanical engineers to pro- 
duce the 1-minute camera exactly as Land 
had “invented” it. 

The Land camera was an inventive tour de 
force and a great commercial success. But 
the camera will never rank as a great“ in- 
vention, i. e., one that opens up new avenues 
of research or helps to build a new industry. 
For that type of accomplishment, Land 
must still point to his youthful, independent 
“doodle"—polarizing film, 

THE LOST INCENTIVE 

While the long advance of technology has 
largely contributed to the independent in- 
ventor's low estate, it is hardly the complete 
explanation, Charles Goodyear spent 8 
years—and landed in debtors’ prison three 
times—searching for a better way to cure 
rubber. With only a fraction of that energy 
and sacrifice, modern inventors could gain 
proficiency in almost any area of technology 
they chose. (Expensive equipment is often 
needed to prove an idea—but not to conceive 
it.) Few inventors, however, take the time 
or trouble. Foorman Mueller, a Chicago pat- 
ent attorney and past president of the 
American Patent Law Association, observes 
that “in the past 25 years there has been 
quite a change in the individual inventor; 
there is less initiative to carry a project be- 
yond the idea stage, especially in that per- 
centage of the population which in the early 
days would spend days, weeks, and months, 
untold energy, and their last penny to bring 
an inventive dream to fruition.” 

Mueller, as a patent lawyer, is in a par- 
ticularly good position to diagnose the 
cause of it all, for it is the steady weakening 
of the patent protection that is helping 
to sap the initiative of the independent 
inventor just when the complexities of 
technology are putting an extra strain on 
his tenacity. The patent system is the in- 
dependent inventor’s traditional incentive 
system, and when the value of patents drops, 
so does the drive to invent. 
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Federal statutes lay the ground rules 
under which the patent system operates, but 
these laws are constantly being interpreted 
by patent-office examiners, by Federal-court 
judges, and by plain businessmen every- 
where. And it is these individuals who in 
the end determine a patent's value. The 
Patent Office must decide correctly whether 
the invention is truly new. The courts, in 
turn, must decide, in the case of a patent in 
litigation, whether the Patent Office decision 
was justified (if they think not, they can in- 
validate the patent at any time). Finally, 
the business community must decide, after 
studying what the Patent Office and the 
courts have been doing with similar inven- 
tions, whether it is safe to invest in the new 
patents being offered for exploitation. 

To hit the jackpot on his invention, the 
inventor must win all three decisions; it is 
not enough for him to gain a solid patent 
from the Patent Office—one that infringers 
would find it very difficult to invalidate 
through court action—if the market for 
patents is unsettled because of uncertainty 
over the standards by which the office and 
the courts are operating. Such uncertainty 
now prevails. 


JUDICAL CONFUSION 


The uncertain value of patents is largely 
blamed on the Supreme Court itself, al- 
though that august body passes on only 
2 or 3 cases involving patents a year. Yet 
the decisions of the Court have been a 
marvel of consistency; only 5 times in 15 
years has it judged in favor of the patent 
holders, a record that finally led the late 
Justice Jackson to predict, in a dissenting 
opinion, that the day was coming when “the 
only patent that is valid is one which this 
Court has not been able to get its hands on.” 

Even more important than the decisions 
has been the language used by the justices 
in their invalidating opinions. Justice 
Douglas, in a case involving an automobile 
cigarette lighter, introduced the flash of 
genius test by writing that a new device, 
“however useful it may be, must reveal the 
flash of creative genius, not merely the skill 
of the calling.” And in the famous A & P 
case Douglas again set a prohibitive standard 
by insisting, in a concurring opinion written 
with Justice Black, that “the invention to 
justify a patent, had to serve the ends of 
science—to push back the frontiers of chem- 
istry, physics, and the like; to make a dis- 
tinctive contribution to scientific knowl- 
edge.” The illustrations on page 133 show 
that even Thomas Edison's patent, on the 
electric light would fail these tests. 


INFLUENCE OF THE COURT 


The Supreme Court decisions have had a 
profound effect on the lower Federal courts. 
The most extreme example is the Appeals 
Court of the Second Circuit, which includes 
the important New York district court where 
one-fifth of all the patent cases in the coun- 
try are initially tried. From 1948 through 
1953 the appeals court heard cases involving 
38 patents; in 37 instances, the patent was 
declared either invalid or not infringed; in 
only 1 case was the finding in favor of the 
patent holder. Such judicial precedents are 
not lost on the bargaining agents in a 
negotiation between an independent inven- 
tor and the business interests he is trying to 
entice. 

In 1952 an effort was made to counteract 
the court decisions by incorporating a more 
moderate standard of invention into the new 
patent-law code adopted by Congress that 
year, but the few courts that have com- 
mented on the matter have maintained 
that the intent of Congress was primarily to 
codify, and not to modify, the existing 
patent laws. Another proposal, made by 
the Patent Equity Association of New York, 
is to create a system of technically trained 
Judges for the hearing of patent cases, Such 
judges, drawn primarily from the ranks of 
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patent lawyers, would preside in all patent 
cases.! But most patent authorities are 
agreed that little can be done until death or 
retirement changes the character of the 
courts; too many of the present judges were 
appointed during the era when Thurman 
Arnold was concentrating his antitrust fire 
on the beneficial monopoly of patents. 


JEOPARDIZED QUALITY 


Meanwhile the value of patents is being 
eroded by trouble from a new direction. In- 
difference and neglect are reducing the effec- 
tiveness of the Patent Office itself, and this 
will eventually have a direct effect on the 
quality of the patents that the office issues. 
A patent may be invalidated at any time if 
someone can prove to the courts that the 
invention was not new when it was applied 
for. It is the patent examiner's job to look 
for prior art, but the Patent Office, unlike a 
title company, makes no guaranty that this 
search was complete. The inventor and his 
backers must proceed with commercial de- 
velopment at their own risk. 

It is the quality of the Patent Office search 
that is jeopardized. Each year an additional 
40,000 United States patents are added to the 
prior art, along with an equally large number 
of foreign patents, and tons of technical lit- 
erature in every language. This, plus the 
increasing complexity of the individual pat- 
ent applications, has doubled, in the past 50 
years, the time and effort needed to process 
an application. Worse still, the 650 exam- 
iners are so rushed in their routine work 
(they are 200,000 applications behind) that 
there is no time to do the classifying and 
collating necessary to make sense out of this 
mountain of information. And now, instead 
of giving the Patent Office the help it needs, 
the present administration has chosen to put 
the office on a stringent economy regime. 
The Bureau’s budget for fiscal 1955 is $11,- 
500,000, down a half million from the $12 
million that it has spent in recent years. To 
make the office more nearly self-sufficient, 
the Department of Commerce (parent to the 
Patent Office) has asked Congress to raise the 
basic fees for obtaining patents from $60 to 
a sliding scale that approximates $120 per 
patent. Yet even this increase will cover 
only half of the current $6-million deficit. 

These efforts at economy come at an inop- 
portune moment. The Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, Robert C. Watson, a respected Wash- 
ington attorney appointed by the Republican 
administration, calculates that the Patent 
Office needs immediately an additional 200 
examiners just to stay even with the incom- 
ing work and to effect a small annual reduc- 
tion (5 percent) in the backlog of waiting 
applications. This reduction is particularly 
important because it is the application back- 
log that determines the length of time, now 
an average of 3 years and 7 months, between 
the date of application and the issuance of 
a patent. As indicated by the chart on page 
135, the office is actually working on the ap- 
plication for only 4 or 5 days during the years 
that an inventor waits for his patent. 

An Advisory Committee on Application of 
Machines to Patent Office Operations has 
been formed under the chairmanship of 
Vannevar Bush to study the possibility of 
mechanizing at least part (possibly 20 per- 
cent) of the examiner’s work. But this is 
long term, and of immediate moment is 
Watson’s need for a special fund, possibly 


The present Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals in Washington, D. C., is, like the tax 
courts, organized to adjudicate between the 
Government (i. e., the Patent Office) and the 
public. Most patent cases of importance, 
however, are between two citizens and gen- 
erally involve a patent infringement. The 
Government, in issuing a patent, grants a 
monopoly for 17 years, but the patent holder 
must defend that privilege on his own, 
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$5 million or $6 million, spread over as many 
years, with which to tackle the growing job 
of reclassification. (Searches are made by 
classes of inventions, and some of these 
groupings have not been brought up to date 
in years.) Unless there is some radical 
change in the administration's thinking, 
however, Watson probably will not get even 
this short-term aid. And the value of 
patents will continue to diminish, 


INDUSTRIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The independent inventors, as a group, 
are too disorganized to do anything concrete 
in their own defense. This raises the ques- 
tion whether it is industry’s responsibility 
to use its weight and influence on the in- 
dependent inventor’s behalf, There are two 
good reasons why industry should. First, 
there is a strong presumption that indus- 
trial, organized research cannot yet entirely 
supplant the brain storms, the flashes of 
genius of the independents. But even more 
important is the fact that if the lone in- 
ventor is allowed to atrophy, the patent sys- 
tem, the institution that makes industrial 
research economically feasible, may become 
defenseless against political attack. 

In this regard the patent system is already 
vulnerable. Not since the 1920s, when the 
patent pool assembled by RCA brought 
radio out of its infancy, has the protection 
provided by patents created a totally new 
industry in the manner exemplified by Bell’s 
patent on the telephone, Goodyear’s patent 
on the vulcanization of rubber, or Hall’s 
patent on the reduction of aluminum. The 
important developments of the past quarter- 
century (e. g., television, jet engines, syn- 
thetic fibers, detergents, rubber) have served 
mainly to entrench the established com- 
panies with large research staffs. A large 
portion of the United States population is 
persuaded that any monopoly, even the tem- 
porary one created by the patent grant, is 
fundamentally evil; and the argument that 
patents help “the big get bigger” has a par- 
ticularly convincing ring when it coincides 
with evidence that the lone inventor is being 
denied a fair opportunity. If for no other 
reason than to counteract this charge, in- 
dustry should give the independent inventor 
a helping hand. 


UNPLUGGED CHANNELS 

There are many ways in which industry 
could help. It could, for example, give fi- 
nancial and moral support to the groups 
that are trying to strengthen the faltering 
patent system. More specifically, industry 
could subsidize adult classes at colleges and 
universities where independent inventors 
could take cram courses in the new tech- 
nologies. But the most effective single act 
industry could perform would be to review 
its own attitudes toward the lone inventor. 

For example, the channels of communi- 
cation between corporation and inventor 
need to be cleared; the deluge of ideas that 
flood organizations like Product Develop- 
ment Corp. and the Institute of Inventive 
Research proves that these channels have 
been, in the past, badly plugged. Improve- 
ment, however, will not come easily. The 
mutual suspicion between inventor and cor- 
poration is born of bitter experiences by 
both. To defend themselves from crackpots 
looking for a lawsuit, most companies in- 
sist that the inventor at least have a patent 
application in process before they will listen 
to him. Even the Sinclair plan included 
this provision, which alone may have doomed 
the program from the start. If the inde- 
pendent inventor is ever to enter the higher 
reaches of technology, where extensive lab- 
oratory tests are required to establish even 
the patentability of a nebulous idea, in- 
dustry will have to find a simpler method 
of defending its own and the inventor's 
rights. 
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Corporations could also reexamine their 
policies toward their own researchers. In 
their employer’s field of interest, these in- 
ventors are hired inventors, but in all other 
areas of technology, the same men are po- 
tential independent inventors. Too many 
companies hamper initiative by not estab- 
lishing a consistent policy on the question 
of the unwanted invention. Researchers 
should be able to exploit freely any ideas 
or inventions they develop that are not of 
interest to the company that is paying their 
salary. 

Finally, the corporations, either directly or 
through industry associations, could inform 
the independent inventors of the types of 
problems that are currently proving trouble- 
some. The National Inventors Council has 
used this scheme successfully for several 
years by periodically listing the current 
needs of the Armed Forces (e. g., a low- 
temperature storage battery for Arctic 
troops). The toughest part of this job for 
industry would be to admit occasionally that 
its own research programs are not infallible. 

A case in point is the electronic industry's 
effort to find a way to make a cheap and 
reliable cathode-ray tube for receiving color 
television. Present tubes cost 10 times their 
black-and-white equivalents, and it will 
probably require an entirely new concept of 
design or manufacture to reduce this ratio 
substantially. Chances are that when the 
way is found, it will be so simple and obvi- 
ous that every television repairman in the 
country will wonder why he didn’t think of 
it first. But then, that has been true of 
every great invention—after it has been in- 
vented. And that is why, given a chance and 
enough incentive, ` independent inventors 
will always be able to pay their own way. 


DEMOCRATIC IRRESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unaimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the action just taken by the 
majority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee cannot help but shake 
public confidence in that great commit- 
tee. The committee, on a straight party 
line vote, has approved a tax reduction 
proposal which would cost the Govern- 
ment $2.3 billion in revenue. 

It did so without hearings, or even 
without prior public discussion. 

It did so in a most devious way—as 
though afraid to have the proposal stand 
on its own merits—by tacking it on a 
bill which we all know must pass. 

It did so in the face of a prospective 
deficit of $2.4 billion—a deficit we can 
keep that low only if the Congress exer- 
cises the greatest restraint in voting 
— 7 5 appropriations and authorization 

Is. 


It did so at a time when not a single 
appropriation bill for fiscal 1956 had 
even been reported to the House for ac- 
tion—at a time when we have no idea of 
our burden of expenditures during the 
next fiscal year. 

It did so at a time when leading Demo- 
crats, and Democrat-run committees, are 
calling for the enactment of bigger and 
better Federal spending projects—huge 
Federal grants for school aid, more Fed- 
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eral power projects in the West and the 
South, increased military expenditures, 
larger salary increases for postal and 
other Federal employees and mandatory 
high-level support prices for the basic 
crops. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is irresponsibility— 
cold, calculated, disastrous fiscal ir- 
responsibility. 


SENATE BILL AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A bill and a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, un- 
der the rule, referred as follows: 


8. 913. An act to eliminate the need for 
renewal of oaths of office upon change of 
status of employees of the Senate; and 

S. Con. Res. 9. Concurrent resolution to 
print for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary additional copies of certain parts 
of the hearings on Interlocking Subversion in 
Government Departments; to the Committee 
on House Administration, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. Rooney (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Scrivner (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS). 

Mr. Hitiincs (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) in three separate instances, in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rangaur and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri in two instances, 
in each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 

Mr. WOLVERTON and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. McDonoucH (at the request of Mr. 
SCUDDER). 

Mr. ENGLE (at the request of Mr. 
MetcaLF) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 23, 1955, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

452. A letter from the Chairman, Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, transmitting 
a report on “Paperwork Management, Part 
I, In the United States Government, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 108, 83d Congress (H. 
Doc. No. 92); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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453. A letter from the Chairman, Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, transmitting the 
task force report on Paperwork Manage- 
ment in the United States Government, pur- 
suant to Public Law 108 (ch. 184), 83d Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

454. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report with 
reference to reservations from appropria- 
tions within Indian reservations, for the cal- 
endar year 1954, pursuant to 36 Statutes 
858; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

455. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the quarterly report for 
the period October 1, 1954, through December 
31. 1954, of the Maritime Administration, 
covering transactions under the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, pursuant to section 
13 of the act; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

456. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation, to amend section 7 of the act approved 
September 22, 1922, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

457. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “To authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish town- 
sites within the national forests, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

458. A letter from the Acting Secretary. 
Department of the Air Force, transmitting 
a draft of legislation entitled “To amend 
section 640 of title 14, United States Code, 
concerning the interchange of supplies be- 
tween the Armed Forces”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

459. A letter from the executive vice 
president, National Fund for Medical Edu- 
cation, transmitting a report of an audit of 
the National Fund for Medical Education 
for the year ended December 31, 1954, made 
by Price Waterhouse & Co., 56 Pine Street, 
New York City 5, N. Y., independent certi- 
fied public accountants; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 91. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to conduct 
thorough studies and investigations of all 
matters coming within the jurisdiction of 
such committee; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 64). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 105, Resolution to author- 
ize the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to conduct investigations and 
studies with respect to matters within its 
jurisdiction; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
65). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. House Joint Resolution 202. 
Joint resolution to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 66). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr, COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 1573. A bill to repeal section 348 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 67). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 1801. A bill to author- 
ize the purchase, sale, and exchange of cer- 
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tain Indian lands on the Yakima Indian 
Reservation, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 68). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 4259. A bill to provide a 1-year 
extension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain existing excise-tax 
rates, and to provide a $20 credit against the 
individual income tax for each personal ex- 
emption; without amendment (Rept. No. 69). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 4259. A bill to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain existing excise-tax 
rates, and to provide a $20 credit against 
the individual income tax for each personal 
exemption; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 4260. A bill to create a Federal high- 
way corporation for financing the construc- 
tion of the national system of interstate 
highways; to amend and supplement the 
Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and sup- 
plemented; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 4261. A bill to create a Federal high- 
way corporation for financing the construc- 
tion of the national system of interstate 
highways; to amend and supplement the 
Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 
(39 Stat. 355), as amended and supple- 
mented; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H. R. 4262. A bill to authorize certain im- 
provement of the Weber Basin, Utah, for 
flood control; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: 

H. R. 4263. A bill to provide institutional 
on-farm training for the veteran who per- 
forms part of his course as the employee 
of another; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 4264. A bill to grant a pension of 
$100 per month to all honorably discharged 
veterans of World War I who are 60 years 
of age; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 4265. A bill to amend paragraph 1004 
(a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, with respect 
to the importation of certain yarns; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FORRESTER: 

H. R. 4266. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to provide 
that any State or county which plants 85 
percent or more of its cotton-acreage allot- 
ment shall be deemed to have planted its 
full allotment; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. ; 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 4267. A bill for the establishment 
of a Commission on Patent Laws and Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 4268. A bill to permit local taxation 
of the private interest in personal property 
and work in process and inventories of ma- 
terial acquired by the Federal Government 
for military security and the national de- 
fense but in the possession of contractors 
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with the Federal Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 1 
By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 4269. A bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, to authorize addi- 
tional market services for livestock pur- 
chasers; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. R. 4270. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a water-filtration plant at Bon- 
ners Ferry, Idaho; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 4271. A bill to establish public use 
of the national forests as a policy of Con- 
gress, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 4272. A bill to establish public use 
of the national forests as a policy of Con- 
gress, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H. R. 4273. A bill to provide for compen- 
sating local peace officers who seize vehicles 
which are forfeited to the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4274. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, so as to extend the benefits of 
such act to persons captured or interned 
by, or in hiding from, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in China during World War II; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 4275. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Wildcat Mountain National 
Military Park in the State of Kentucky; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 4276. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to prohibit the intercep- 
tion of communications by persons other 
than public officers and employees in the 
exercise of their official duties; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H. R. 4277. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance to business enterprises, communities, 
and individuals injured by tariff reductions; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 4278. A bill to grant an additional 
income-tax exemption to a taxpayer sup- 
porting a dependent who is blind or other- 
wise permanently and totally disabled; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ALGER: 

H. J. Res. 226. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim the period August 21 to 27, 
1955, as American Law Student Week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. J. Res. 227. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the composition 
and jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCRIVNER: 

H. J. Res. 228. Joint resolution to author- 
ize transfer of a percentage of tax collections 
from individual and corporate income taxes 
to the States and Territories for use for edu- 
cational purposes only, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H. J. Res, 229. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim the period August 14 to 17, 
1955, as American Law Student Week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. Res. 151. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House of Representatives to provide 
for a code of fair procedure for committees; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. Res. 152. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the great contribution being made 
to blind persons everywhere by the Gospel 
Association for the Blind; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alabama, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation limiting 
the appellate jurisdiction of the United 
States Supreme Court and the jurisdiction 
of other Federal courts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to pass 
legislation withdrawing all tribal lands of 
the Papago Indian Reservation except lands 
previously patented or now subject to valid 
mining claims, etc.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States urg- 
ing that the Corps of Engineers report on the 
Libby project be approved, that the project 
be authorized, and that funds be made avail- 
able for its construction; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States against the enactment of legislation 
lowering the tariffs on the importation of 
rubber products; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to extend the emergency drought re- 
lief feed program; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
requesting immediate statehood for Alaska; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
urging that House bill 610, now pending be- 
fore the Congress, be passed and approved; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
urging enactment of legislation authorizing 
the issuance of a patent conveying fee simple 
title to those certain necessary tidelands in 
Shoemaker Bay to the Pacific Northern Tim- 
ber Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 4279. A bill for the relief of John 
(Janos) Frank; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 4280. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States conditions in two deeds con- 
veying certain submarginal lands to Clem- 
son Agricultural College of South Carolina 
so as to permit such college, subject to cer- 
tain conditions, to sell, lease, or otherwise 
dispose of such lands; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. GORDON: 

H. R. 4281. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Piatkowski; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 4282. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
= Liamado; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 4283. A bill for the relief of William 
T. Collins, also known as Vasilios T. Buzunis; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H. R. 4284. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mariannina Monaco; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RICHARDS: 

H. R. 4285. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release on behalf of the United 
States conditions in two deeds conveying 
certain submarginal lands to Clemson Agri- 
cultural College of South Carolina so as to 
permit such college, subject to certain condi- 
tions, to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of 
such lands; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H. R. 4286. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mar- 
garet Galoustian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 4287. A bill for the relief of Dr. Nu- 
zoan Hakim; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. R. 4288. A bill for the relief of the law 
firm of Harrington & Graham; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 4289. A bill for the relief of Viadislay 

Bevc; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 


110. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
Franco-Belgian Mutual Association of Rhode 
Island, favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion to amend the social security law, so as 
to enable qualified workers to receive their 
FICA pensions at the age of 60 years, instead 
of 65 years of age, as at present; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

111. By Mr. HOSMER: Petition of the Pro- 
peller Club of the United States, Port of Los 
Angeles-Long Beach, relating to a resolution 
urging that Federal aid as provided the past 
year be continued for fiscal year 1956 and 
thereafter, including necessary appropria- 
tions; and that provisions of long-existing 
law authorizing State maritime academies be 
Tully observed; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

112, Also, petition of the Propeller Club 
of the United States, Port of Los Angeles- 
Long Beach, relating to a resolution re- 
questing that the Congress of the United 
States enact legislation to alter and correct 
the fiscal policy of the Panama Canal so as 
to relieve commercial cargoes transiting the 
canal of the portions of operating, interest, 
depreciation, and Canal Zone Government 
costs properly allocable to other departments 
or agencies of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

113. By the SPEAKER: Petition from the 


president of the Lithuanian Roman Catholic 


Federation of America, No. 10, Norwood, 
Mass., petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to expressing grati- 
tude to the United States for its favorable 
attitude toward Lithuania in her cause for 
restoration of independence; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

114. Also, petition from the grand knight, 
Morning Star Council, No. 294, Knights of 
Columbus, Brooklyn, N. Y., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to expressing support of the principles of 
the proposed Bricker amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

115. Also, petition from the city manager 
Anchorage, Alaska, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
urging passage of the Alaska statehood bill, 
now pending before the Congress; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Dixon-Yates Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Urr] has reported to his constitu- 
ents on the so-called Dixon-Yates con- 
tract. I wish to include in the RECORD 
at this point the gentleman’s statement 
which is short, lucid, and points up the 
real facts surrounding this issue which 
has become the subject of unnecessary 
controversy. 

The report follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman JAMES B. UTT) 


I am impelled to make a few simple re- 
marks about the Dixon-Yates contract be- 
cause it is being used by some as a symbol 
of evil. It is the bone of contention in the 
fight of the Socialists to destroy private en- 
terprise. They use it as the offsetting an- 
swer to everything that is good. You make 
the casual remark that inflation has been 
stopped, and the cost of living is down. The 
reply is, “Yes, but how about Dixon-Yates?” 
You continue, The national income is go- 
ing up and taxes are coming down.” Again 
the reply is, “Yes, but how about Dixon- 
Yates?” That reply has become so universal 
that if you were talking to Chou En-Lai and 
said, “It is a violation of the Korean Armi- 
stice for you to hold our prisoners,” he would 
say, “Yes, but how about Dixon-Yates?” 


POWER REQUIREMENTS 


Some background is necessary in order to 
understand how the contract came into ex- 
istence. The Atomic Energy Commission is 
the largest single user of electric energy in 
the United States, and by far the largest 
customer of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The TVA came to Congress a few years ago 
and said that by 1957 they would be short of 
power by some five or six hundred thousand 
kilowatt-hours. The AEC has first call on 
energy, and private users would have to be 
rationed. They asked for $100 million of 
Federal money to build a steam plant at 
Fulton, 25 miles north of Memphis, which 
is nearly 100 miles outside of the Tennessee 
Valley watershed. Three times Congress re- 
fused to appropriate this money as the locale 
was not within the jurisdiction of TVA. 

The Director of the Budget suggested that 
it might be feasible to find some private in- 
dustry to supply this anticipated shortage. 
TVA has long been unable to supply the 
AEC with needed energy at the Paducah 
atomic-energy plant, as witness the fact that 
the Commission under the Truman adminis- 
tration negotiated two contracts for private 
supplies, three times in excess of the current 
subject contract. These contracts were ne- 
gotiated without any of the sound and fury 
which accompanies the Dixon-Yates nego- 
tiations, even though the energy charge was 
slightly higher than the one now contem- 
plated, 

NO GIVEAWAY 

The Government can cancel these con- 
tracts on 3 years’ notice, and the private 
companies would then have to find a market 
for the surplus energy so canceled out, 
This in itself would be no small task. Due 
to the possibility of cancellation, it was felt 


that it would not be feasible to concentrate 
additional power around Paducah, which 
could not be absorbed by other customers, 
but that any additional energy should be 
generated at a point which, if cancellation 
should come, the supplier could find a rea- 
sonable ready market for the energy. 

It was felt that a plant located near Mem- 
phis could be built, and the energy exchanged 
with TVA to cover its growing shortage. 
The AEC would exchange kilowatt for kilo- 
watt with TVA. The contract provides that 
the Government can buy the Dixon-Yates 
plant at any time, or can cancel at any time. 
Here I should say that Dixon and Yates are 
just names. Each is the head of a large 
going public utility in the area, and the two 
companies formed the Mississippi Generat- 
ing Co. to finance the project which has an 
estimated cost of $107 million. One hundred 
million would come from bonds and notes, 
and the balance would be the risk capital 
supplied by the two parent companies, 

The contract provides a ceiling on what 
they can earn, but no floor. There is no 
guaranteed income. The ceiling is less than 
the national average for public utilities. The 
energy charge will be less than TVA now 
charges the AEC at its Oak Ridge plant, if 
you eliminate the tax factor, And speaking 
of taxes, it should be noted that the taxes 
paid by private electric utilities for local, 
State, and Federal taxes in the United States 
average 44 percent of the gross income from 
sale of energy, and while TVA claims to pay 
taxes, they amount to only 4 percent of their 
gross income from energy sales. 


SOCIALISM OR FREE ENTERPRISE 


The question arises: Are the people of this 
country going to support the Government, 
or is the Government going to support the 
people? The attack on the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract is not based upon facts, it is a 
diversionary action, while the real attack 
is against private enterprise. The Socialist 
plan is for Government ownership of all 
capital. Public power is the spearhead of 
this drive, and because it is the easiest seg- 
ment of industry to nationalize, the Social- 
ists cannot afford to let the Dixon-Yates 
contract go unchallenged, even though it 
would supply the shortage of energy, encour- 
age private industry, and save the Govern- 
ment from borrowing another $100 million. 

I am glad that the President is standing 
firm on the issue in spite of the attacks. 
The opponents have done a potent job of 
obscuring the provisions and purposes of the 
contract and we who support private enter- 
prise should be just as effective in present- 
ing the facts in their true light. 


USDA Uses Unique Methods in Soybean 
Hearing at Memphis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my privilege to attend a hearing 
at Memphis, Tenn., on February 14 when 
a crowd estimated at more than 300 
people were present to listen to testi- 
mony in opposition to proposals ‘of the 
United States Grain Standards Branch 
of the United States Department of Agri- 


culture to make certain changes both in 
grades and classifications. 

This was a rather unique hearing, Mr. 
Speaker, due to the fact that the only 
persons in attendance at the meeting 
who appeared to favor the changes were 
Mr. Barr, chief inspector of the Grain 
Division, and the other representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture. Any- 
one attending the meeting had an op- 
portunity to be heard, and several of us 
stated that we would like to know who 
was sponsoring the changes and that we 
would like to hear from anyone present 
who approved or endorsed the changes, 

Mr. Barr was the only person who de- 
fended the position of the Department of 
Agriculture in proposing to make 
changes in standards and classifications 
which have been in effect and which ap- 
parently have been working very well 
since 1949. However, Mr. Barr was not 
only willing to indicate his support of 
these proposed changes in which he 
would naturally have a pride of author- 
ship, but went so far at one time as to 
state that his division was convinced, 
and then immediately retracted this 
strong language to state that the Di- 
vision was of the opinion that the 
changes might properly be considered. 

This meeting or hearing was unique 
in another way, Mr. Speaker. I am re- 
ferring to the lack of notice which the 
farmer—the actual producer of soy- 
beans—had. Actually, it was rather by 
accident and certainly indirectly that I 
learned about the hearing to be held in 
Memphis—one of a series of five. 

When I inquired of the Department 
of Agriculture about the notice that had 
been given, I was told that the notice of 
the meeting had been sent to the Federal 
Register. Now, of course, some of my 
farmers do not read the Federal Register. 
I was told the notice was sent to most 
of the trade journals, Naturally, those 
subscription lists do not include any 
considerable number of farmers—the 
man who actually produces the soybeans 
and who would be vitally affected by 
any changes and who certainly should 
have the opportunity to express himself 
before any changes are made. 

I was particularly interested in 
whether or not the Commercial Appeal, 
the paper that most of the people in the 
Midsouth area read, was notified of this 
meeting. If they received a notice, it 
was not a notice that gained the atten- 
tion of any editor, for there was abso- 
lutely no prior notice of this meeting in 
the Sunday or Monday morning issues 
prior to the meeting on Monday. 

The crowd that did gather was re- 
cruited by some of the smaller elevator 
operators and through the Midsouth 
Soybean & Grain Shippers Association. 
Naturally, the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation had notice of the meeting and 
this notice was carried in its monthly 
magazine, but, again, this was not the 
notice that gets to the actual producer. 
As an indication of the lack of notice 
given throughout the section of the Mid- 
south where the soybean is a major crop, 
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and where any reclassification will result 
in millions of dollars loss to the farmers 
of that area, I am, in another exten- 
sion of the Recorp, having reproduced 
an article from the Republican, a news- 
paper of Caruthersville, Mo., as reported 
by Mr. Albert Cravens, a secretary- 
treasurer of the Midsouth Soybean & 
Grain Shippers Association. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked to have in- 
cluded with these remarks of mine a 
copy of a letter, written by the president 
of the above-named association, directed 
to the Director of the Grain Division in 
the USDA, setting forth the views of the 
Midsouth Soybean & Grain Shippers As- 
sociation on the proposed revisions of 
the soybean standards, which is as 
follows: 

MIDSOUTH SOYBEAN AND 
GRAIN SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION, 
February 17, 1955. 
DIRECTOR, GRAIN DIVISION, AMA, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. 


VIEWS OF THE MIDSOUTH SOYBEAN AND GRAIN 
SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION ON THE PROPOSED RE- 
VISIONS OF THE SOYBEAN STANDARDS 


1. On the proposed revision that would re- 
duce the maximum limits of foreign mate- 
rial 1 percent in each numerical grade. As 
country shippers we are in the middle on 
this question as we only buy on the grade 
that we have to sell but as the growers as 
presented by the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation and the processors thought their 
present buying practices want 2 percent 
foreign material in No. 2 soybeans, we see 
mo reason why the change cannot be made. 
We do, however, urge that a study be made 
to see if some simple method can be found 
to separate true foreign material from the 
small broken pieces of soybeans that fall 
through an W.-round-hole screen. Maybe 
the use of a smaller hole size such as a 561 
would let enough of the small-weed seed 
through and leave enough broken pieces on 
the screen to reduce the buildup of foreign 
material we now have in soybeans through 
handling. If such a method can be found 
we urge its use. 

2. On the reduction of moisture we see no 
reason why the moisture in No. 1 soybeans 
cannot be reduced to 12 percent. However, 
we feel that no change need be made in the 
moisture of No. 2 soybeans as we have found 
that even in our humid climate 14-percent- 
moisture soybeans can be stored. 

3. We can see no reason why the change 
in splits should not go through if you in 
the department feel that it would improve 
the soybean-grading system. 

4. On the proposed special limits on heat 
damage in each numerical grade. We are 
against such limits as they would work a 
hardship on all shippers. Today inspectors 
are having enough trouble determining total 
damage or just how much total damage a 
sample contains. However, if the Depart- 
ment feels that such limits should be put 
into effect, then heat damage should be 
more clearly defined. We suggest that it 
means soybeans that have turned entirely 
black or brown from heat. The present 
methods of saying that a small brown spot 
in the middle of an otherwise sound soybean 
is heat damage leaves too much room for 
human error and judgment for such narrow 
limits of heat damage as have been proposed 
by the Department. 

5. On the proposed reclassification of soy- 
beans with green seed coats that are in cross 
section yellow from the yellow class to the 
green class. We cannot say too strongly that 
we are opposed to this change. We have 
many reasons for being against the change. 
Here are just a few of them: 80 percent or 
more of the Midsouth soybean production 
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would be affected by this change. No evi- 
dence was present at Memphis to disprove 
our conclusion that if the proposed change 
went through that 90 percent of our Ogden 
type soybeans would grade as mixed. This 
was the case before the change in 1949. 
If they were classed as mixed in 1948 and 
before what new method has been developed 
to tell class by the variety predominate color 
and how could variety purity be proven? In 
other words how could an inspector tell the 
difference between a bleached Ogden and 
a pale S-100 to say that the sample was a 
mixture of green and yellow varieties or 
just a sample of Ogden type soybean and 
therefore are classed green and just happen 
to have 10 percent or more that just happen 
to be faded yellow? 

We recognize the department’s desire and 
the need to make a grade and class such 
that it will tell the buyer if he wants that 
certain quality or not. We agree that un- 
der the present standards for soybeans it is 
not always possible for the buyer to get just 
what he wants by buying a certain grade and 
class but as one of the speakers at Memphis 
pointed out No. 2 Hard wheat does not al- 
ways describe just what type of No. 2 Hard 
wheat that a buyer wants. Therefore, a 
buyer will say that he wants Kansas or Texas 
No. 2 Hard wheat and not Illinois No. 2 Hard 
wheat. Today most buyers that need a yel- 
low coated soybean for their special products 
have found that they can get what they 
want by saying that they want a No. 2 yellow 
soybean from Illinois points or maybe Ohio. 
We feel that since the buyers can get yellow 
coated soybeans by saying what he wants 
that it is not right to penalize the Midsouth 
that has no high yielding soybean that isn't 
mixed with green and yellow coats. We real- 
ize that you cannot sell a person for long 
something that he does not want so if it was 
not possible for a buyer to get yellow coated 
soybeans without changing the standards we 
would not be opposed but as he can get yellow 
coated soybeans leave the standards alone. 

Respectfully submitted, 

PauL C. HUGHES, 
President. 


Simple, Direct, Federal Aid for 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1955 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, if you 
are looking for a simple, direct program 
for aid to education, free from Govern- 
ment controls, without costly adminis- 
tration, and devoid of any “share-the- 
wealth” attributes, the joint resolution I 
am introducing today deserves your con- 
sideration and support. 

Although most State treasuries are in 
better shape financially than is the Fed- 
eral Treasury, there is no doubt but that 
in many States the demands, especially 
for education, call for more finances 
than the States are able to raise to pro- 
vide needed buildings, maintenance, im- 
proved equipment, increases in teachers’ 
salaries, and other items. The combined 
debt of the 48 States is about $20 billion. 
Uncle Sam owes over $275 billion. 

With the enormous increase in Federal 
expenditures over the past 25 years the 
Federal Government has tapped every 
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practical possible source of tax revenue, 
with little consideration for the tax needs 
of State and municipal governments. 
The States are now dependent almost 
entirely upon direct taxes on real estate 
and personal property, duplicated in- 
come tax and sales taxes which fall 
heavily on persons of low income. In 
seeking new revenue the States find 
available sources already drained by 
Federal taxation—income taxes, admis- 
sion taxes, beverage taxes, luxury taxes, 
transportation taxes, tobacco taxes, ex- 
cise taxes, to name but a few. Enormous 
sums, billions of dollars annually, are 
siphoned out of the States in individual 
and corporate income taxes. The re- 
maining revenue available to the States 
is inadequate to meet rising local costs of 
government and provide adequately for 
growing educational needs. 

It is neither economical nor efficient to 
withdraw huge sums from the States and 
then have a portion of these funds trickle 
back under any of the proposed bureau- 
cratic-administered programs of aid to 
education. If any of the presently pro- 
posed and pending programs are adopt- 
ed, a large overhead for administration 
is unavoidable, and in some instances 
the only thing offered the State is an 
opportunity, lured on by Federal dollars 
in matching funds, to go into debt, and 
even this is prohibited by law in some 
States. 

Under the best-intentioned Federal 
administration, there remains the well- 
founded objection that the compulsory 
requirement that each State meet con- 
ditions imposed by law and regulations 
of the administering bureau must be 
complied with to qualify for benefits. 
Furthermore, there is a deep-seated 
fear—also well founded—that with Gov- 
ernment intervention in education pro- 
grams, opportunity might well be found 
for channeling propaganda into our 
schools, along with Federal controls 
which naturally follow Federal dollars 
flowing from Washington. 

With a modest beginning, these pro- 
grams, with almost no exception, follow 
a pattern of growing and growing, until 
it is possible that the training of our 
youth throughout the Nation could some 
day be directed from one central Federal 
bureau, and that bureau would be headed 
by someone appointed, not elected, and 
thus not directly responsible to the tax- 
payers whose funds he was spending. 

The prime responsibility for education 
programs is in the local community and 
the State. Conditions now existing are 
not emergency short-time situations, and 
can be expected to continue for the long 
indefinite future, as more children are 
born. 

To easily, simply, cheaply, and effi- 
ciently provide the States with some fi- 
nancial aid for meeting their needs for 
the improvement of their respective edu- 
cational programs, without increasing 
their debt, without building up a huge 
Federal bureaucracy, without fear of 
Federal controls, dictation, or propa- 
ganda, without the slightest element of 
distribution of wealth, I am proposing, 
by a joint resolution which I am today 
introducing, a simple, direct, unrestrict- 
ed plan for aid to the States and the 
Territories to help them meet the edu- 
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cational demands within their respective 
borders. 
House Joint Resolution — 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States, through taxes, is siphoning a great 
part of the wealth of our Nation out of 
the several States and Territories into the 
Federal Treasury; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States is collecting taxes from nearly all 
sources of revenue, including taxes on indi- 
vidual and corporate incomes, admissions, 
beverages, communications, gifts, luxuries, 
transportation, and from excises and other 
taxes, leaving to the States little but real and 
personal property and consumer sales as 
sources of tax revenue; and 

Whereas at rates approaching confiscation 
of property, States are still not able to raise 
revenue sufficient to carry the rising costs of 
State and local governments, and especially 
not to meet the demands for needed im- 
provements and higher salaries for the train- 
ing of our youth; and 

Whereas it has been proposed that the 
Federal Government grant aid to the States 
for educational purpose; and 

Whereas it is neither economical nor effi- 
cient to withdraw huge sums out of the 
States and Territories and redistribute funds 
under bureaucratic regulation from the Fed- 
eral Treasury, and 

Whereas it is desirable that such aid be 
accomplished by a simple, easy, direct, and 
efficient method, not hampered with bureau- 
cratic restrictions, directions, or dictation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That 1 percent of all income 
taxes collected on individual and corporate 
incomes under Federal statutes shall be 
deemed to be revenue for the State or Ter- 
ritory within which it is collected, for use, 
for educational pur only, without any 
Federal direction, control, or interference, 

Sec. 2. District directors of internal reve- 
nue are hereby authorized and directed to 
transfer to the treasurer, or corresponding 
official, of the State or Territory within which 
their respective internal revenue districts are 
situated, at the end of each quarter, an 
amount equal to 1 percent of the taxes from 
individual and corporate incomes collected 
within such State or Territory during said 
quarter. 

Sec. 3. For purposes of information only, 
district directors of internal revenue shall 
report the amounts transferred to State 
treasurers, or corresponding officials, as au- 
thorized in section 2, to the Department of 
the Treasury, accompanying such report with 
receipts from the proper State officials veri- 
fying the amounts received by said State offi- 
cial, 


Under this plan the handling of funds 
through Washington and back will be 
eliminated; the amounts available to 
each State will be determined annually 
by individual and corporate incomes 
within that State. The money will re- 
main in the several States where it was 
collected. The total amount to be thus 
collected through Federal facilities for 
the States each year will be automati- 
cally geared to the national income for 
that year. There will be no danger or 
possibility of Federal control or dicta- 
tion, and no opportunity for channelized 
propaganda. It will provide many States 
with a larger amount than would be 
available under many other plans which 
have been proposed. There would be no 
need for a growing bureaucratic horde 
with an insatiable hunger for power 
ready to consume ever-increasing 
amounts of taxes. 

For example, in fiscal 1954 the district 
director for internal revenue for Kansas 
collected in individual and corporate in- 
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come taxes approximately $407,343,360. 
On this basis there would have gone to 
the State of Kansas under this plan, 
for the fiscal year 1954, $4,073,433 every 
cent of which would be available for use 
within the State. 

This is not a new proposal. I first 
presented it in 1949—H. R. 1582—at 
which time several various proposals 
were pending. 

In the 80th Congress—1946—the Sen- 
ate passed S. 472. Under that measure, 
the only direct aid to education bill to 
pass in either House of the Congress, the 
estimated initial contribution Kansas 
would have been required to make to 
the Federal Treasury would have been 
$2,552,000. From the benefits author- 
ized by S. 472, Kansas could have re- 
ceived back as aid to education a total 
of $1,960,000—a net loss of $600,000. 
The other proposals so far advanced 
would operate to take out of most States 
more to support the proposed program 
than would be returned in benefits, and 
on the whole would provide less in ef- 
fective did than is offered by my pro- 
posal. 

Certainly under the plan I propose, 
the States, generally, by having this 1 
percent of the individual and corporate 
Federal income taxes paid by its citi- 
zens withheld for use within each of the 
respective States for educational pur- 
poses, would be much better able to cope 
directly, as they deemed best, with their 
educational problems than they would 
under any program directed from a 
Washington bureau. 

This proposal will be a step toward re- 
taining our constitutional Republic and 
a move away from centralized govern- 
ment. 

Such legislation will be in keeping with 
suggestions made by the then Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, by keeping the 
control and responsibility local. He said: 

When financing of schools is turned over 
to the Federal Government you get bu- 
reaucracy, and this is the approach to 
statism. 


Every advocate of aid to education to 
whom I have talked insists he wants no 
Federal control, no bureaucracy. This 
resolution will meet that desire, for it 
need not add a single person to the Fed- 
eral payroll and will certainly eliminate 
all possibility of Federal controls—even 
those found in most other proposals be- 
fore the Congress. 

From the table below based on tax col- 
lections for the fiscal year 1954—approxi- 
mately—you can see the benefits for your 
own State. The logical appeal and the 
elimination of the danger of Federal bu- 
reaucratic controls under this plan would 
enable your State to provide more ade- 
quately and more efficiently for the 
needed enlargement of educational fa- 
cilities and the necessary increase in 
salaries of teachers. 

This direct use of income taxes is pos- 
sible. It can be done. Precedent is es- 
tablished by Public Law 630 of the 81st 
Congress, where it is provided that all 
of the taxes of incomes earned by Ameri- 
can citizens in Guam, while resident 
there, including stateside Americans, 
both civilians and military, should be 
turned over to the Government of Guam. 
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Not just 1 percent, but all of the income 
tax collected from Americans there—and 
Guam is merely an unincorporated 


Territory. 
TABLE I 


Income tax col- 


Jeetions fiscal 

year 1954 (in- | 1 percent of 
cluding tax | tax collected 

for old-age 

insurance) 
904, 000 $3, 559, 040 
Arizona 153, 119, 000 1, 531, 190 
Arkansas 148, 110, 000 1,481, 100 
4, 671, 633, 000 46, 716, 330 
FAA 553, 265, 000 5, 532, 650 
1, 168, 589, 000 11, 685, 890 
869, 525, 000 8, 695, 250 
4 599, 990, 000 5, 999, 900 
581, 573, 000 5, 815, 730 
126, 170, 000 1, 261, 700 
100, 902, 000 1, 009, 020 
4, 926, 633, 000 49, 266, 330 
1, 205, 079, 000 12, 050, 790 
494, 575, 000 4, 945, 750 
437, 870, 000 4, 378, 700 
441, 333, 000 4, 413, 330 
459, 357, 000 4, 593, 570 
159, 030, 000 1, 590, 300 
851, 777, 000 8, 517, 770 
1, 708, 884, 000 17, 088, 840 
4, 857, 146, 000 48, 571, 460 
917, 256, 000 9, 172, 560 
129, 336, 000 1, 293, 360 
1, 472, 722, 000 14, 727, 220 
109, 285, 000 1, 092, 850 
320, 620, 000 3, 206, 200 
70, 308, 000 703, 080 
118, 150, 000 1, 181, 500 
1, 745, 232, 000 17, 452, 320 
99, 351, 000 993, 510 
-| 11, 626, 091,000 | 116, 260,910 
673, 436, 000 6, 734, 360 
60, 929, 000 609, 290 
4, 147, 301, 000 41, 473, 010 
504, 416,000 5,044, 160 
403, 821, 000 4, 038, 210 
4, 531, 795, 000 45, 317, 950 
271, 663, 000 2, 716, 630 
South Carolina. > 239, 806, 000 2, 398, 060 
South Dakota 67, 056, 000 670, 560 
ennessce wan 463, 856, 000 4, 638, 560 
Texas 1, 969, 318, 000 19, 693, 180 
Utah 135, 924, 000 1,359, 240 
Vermont. 70, 790, 000 707, 900 
Virginia 641, 430, 000 6, 414, 300 
Washington 711, 456, 000 7, 114, 560 
West Virgini 270, 198, 000 2, 701, 980 
Wisconsin... 1, 121, 973, 000 11, 219, 730 
Wyoming.. 51, 764, 000 517, 40 
. —— 45, 843, 000 458, 430 
District of Columbia 707, 455, 000 7, 074, 550 
Puerto Rico (9, 571, 000) (95, 710) 
Total oon 58, 578, 533, 000 | 585, 785, 330 


Nore.—Because collections for old-age insurance are 
not shown separately in internal revenue reports, actual 
benefits would be somewhat less than shown here when 
adjustment made for that factor—an average of about 
7.2 percent. 


Narcotics Addicts Have Been Hospital- 
ized by the District Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1955 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, as you may remember legisla- 
tion was enacted during the 83d Con- 
gress which provides compulsory hos- 
pitalization, by court order, of drug 
addicts in the District of Columbia. 
During the hearings on my bill, it was 
pointed out that there were approxi- 
mately 2,500 known drug users in our 
Nation’s Capital. 

During the past month the first 2 ad- 
dicts have been compusorily hospital- 
ized under the new law. The first was 
a young man of 20 years who was com- 
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mitted last Friday. Monday, a 30-year- 
old woman, who admitted using up to 
8 caps of heroin a day, became the sec- 
ond to be sent to the United States 
Public Health Service Hospital at Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

In the latter case, the new law proves 
its effectiveness in helping to eliminate 
crime in the District. An assistant 
United States attorney testified that the 
woman told police she had supported 
her expensive habit by prostitution. 

On the other hand, 22 men and women 
drug users have voluntarily begun hos- 
pitalization under a special provision of 
the act since it went into effect last year. 
Of these, 1 man has been cured and has 
returned to the District. He was hos- 
pitalized approximately 5 months. 

The law directs the court to commit 
drug addicts to the Public Health Service 
hospital until they are cured. After 
they are released, the patient must make 
periodic reports to authorities to insure 
that the person has not returned to the 
habit. 

I believe it is only proper to point out 
that these persons are not considered 
as criminals under the provisions of the 
act but rather as patients. Still, the 
law provides no haven for those who 
have committed a crime under some 
other existing law. 


Soybean Producers Face Gigantic Loss if 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Carries Out Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
in connection with the proposal, if not 
the announced intention, of the Grain 
Standards Division of the Department 
of Agriculture to make certain changes 
in the soybean standards, I have gone 
on record as opposing these changes for 
a number of reasons. 

Naturally, one of the most compelling 
reasons for opposing these changes is 
the fact that any such change would im- 
mediately and without question result in 
a financial loss of many millions of dol- 
lars, shared by practically every pro- 
ducer of soybeans throughout a large 
area of the South and the Midwest. 

Furthermore, any change at this time, 
and without giving the farmers of my 
area, as well as those of many other 
States, an opportunity to make a change 
in their plans for planting, would be 
doing them the greatest disservice. If 
such a plan as a representative of the 
Department of Agriculture said they 
were convinced was in order, and which 
he indicated would be put into effect 
this year, is permitted to go into effect, 
it would cause confusion and penalize 
thousands of southern farmers at a time 
when they have already suffered an irre- 


parable damage due to droughts of the 
past 3 years, 
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If such a change is to be made, it 
should not be made until after our 
farmers have had adequate notice and 
an opportunity to adjust their planting 
plans. It should, in my opinion, not be 
considered until sufficient notice has 
been given of the contemplated inten- 
tions of the Department to permit the 
development of a type of soybeans 
which will meet the requirements of the 
Department’s so-called experts. 

I would respectfully call to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
well as to those who have the responsi- 
bility of carrying out the regulations of 
his Department, that to make this arbi- 
trary change, without due notice to all 
parties concerned, would be to take a 
most unfair advantage of the very per- 
sons whose interests they are supposed 
to be guarding. 

Furthermore, I would respectfully 
point out that, at the recent hearing held 
at Memphis, Tenn., with approximately 
300 persons in attendance, not one single 
person with the exception of the repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, expressed themselves as favoring 
the proposed changes, and in fact all of 
those present, including farmer produc- 
ers, elevator operators, and warehouse- 
men, processors, operators of terminal 
facilities, exporters, and others, all went 
on record as strongly opposing the pro- 
posed change in classification of soy- 
beans, and at this hearing there was no 
satisfactory answer to the question of 
Who wants this change? 

In connection with these remarks, I 
am including herewith copy of an article 
which appeared in one of the newspapers 
of my district, The Republican, of Ca- 
ruthersville, Mo., which sets forth a 
rather complete résumé of the hearing 
at Memphis, which calls attention to the 
damage which would be done by the 
adoption of the proposed change in clas- 
sification, and furthermore sets forth 
rather clearly a substantiation of the 
charges which I have made that there 
was inadequate notice of this hearing 
and that the farmers of that area gen- 
erally had no notice of the great im- 
portance of the contemplated change 
and therefore have not had sufficient op- 
portunity to voice their great opposition 
to this change. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that my colleagues, 
particularly those from the States of Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, and Louisiana, will join with 
me in protesting this proposed change 
in the classifications as they would affect 
not less than 80 percent and possibly as 
much as 85 to 90 percent of the soybeans 
produced in their respective districts. 

Herewith is a report of the Memphis 
hearing as reported by Mr. Albert 
Cravens, secretary-treasurer of the Mid- 
south Soybean & Grain Shippers As- 
sociation, in the Thursday, February 17, 
1955, issue of the Caruthersville (Mo.) 
Republican: 

USDA RECLASSIFICATION OF OGDEN BEAN 
Wovu.p Cost Pemiscor FARMERS 

Albert Cravens of the Missouri Soybean 
Co., of Caruthersville, which also has ele- 
vators at Hayti, and who is also secretary- 
treasurer of the Midsouth Soybean and 
Grain Shippers Association, was among 
some 300 Midsouth growers, buyers, and 
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shippers who were in attendance at a 
United States Department of Agriculture 
meeting held Monday afternoon at the 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. A. O. 
“Cap” Acom of Wardell was also present. 

The meeting was in charge of J. E. Barr, 
chief inspector, Grain Branch, USDA, who 
heard members of the group in testimony 
relative to a proposed change in classifica- 
tion of the Ogden soybean from a yellow 
to a green or mixed bean classification. 

An interested witness at this meeting 
was Congressman PAUL C. Jones, of Kennett, 
the only Congressman from any of the six 
States present at this important meeting. 

Since the soybean, along with cotton, 
forms the backbone of this area's agricul- 
tural economy, the proposed change in 
classification is of prime importance to 
farmers in Pemiscot County and throughout 
this six State area. 

The Ogden soybean sometimes has a 
green seed coating over its yellow meat, 
making it appear to be a green instead of 
a yellow bean. The USDA proposes to 
change classification of the Ogden bean 
from yellow to green where it appears green. 
This actually would put the Ogden bean in 
the mixed classification, since some of the 
beans bleach out yellow while others retain 
their green coat at harvest time. 

Mixed beans carry a 25-cent penalty when 
put in the loan and, it is feared here, this 
change in classification could lead to some 
discrimination against the bean in the 
American market. 

At the conclusion of the meeting Mr. 
Barr gave the group little hope and said 
the USDA grading change, if made, may not 
be formulated before May 1, which would 
be well into the planting time in this county 
and area and would be too late for most 
farmers to make any adjustment in their 
planting schedules. 

Mr. Barr told the group that “a lot of 
foreign buyers have complained on some 
green beans being certified yellow. We 
think it was a serious mistake when, in 
1949, the Ogden was placed in the yellow 
classification.” 

In answer to the question of how many 
complaints had been made to the USDA by 
foreign buyers, Mr. Barr replied, “We think 
one is too many.” 

A representative of the port of New Or- 
leans, who is also an exporter, told the 
meeting that this proposal is dangerous and 
will increase our problems tenfold. We 
think you will be faced with the never-end- 
ing problem of determining whether the bean 
is yellow or green or what. 

A surprise visitor at the hearing was Con- 
gressman PauL C. Jones, of Kennett, Repre- 
sentative from the 10th District of Missouri, 
of which Pemiscot County is part. Congress- 
man JONEs is a member of the Agricultural 
Committee, serving in the fats and oils di- 
vision. He testified briefly and chided Mr. 
Barr for not giving more publicity to the 
hearing. 

That no publicity was given this important 
hearing was indicated by the fact that no 
press representatives were spotted in the 
large crowd and no Associated Press or United 
Press wire story was sent out from Memphis, 
nor was any mention of the meeting heard 
here over Memphis radio or television sta- 
tions. No story was carried in Monday or 
Tuesday editions of The Commercial Appeal 
which were distributed here. 

According to Cravens, Mr. Barr expressed 
surprise over the size of the crowd on hand 
and the outspoken manner which those who 
presented testimony participated in the 
meeting. “Reminds me of Texas,” Barr said. 

W. H. (Bill) Wyatt, who spoke for the Ar- 
kansas Bureau, pointed out that the mixed 
bean, in which classification the Ogden would 
fall, would draw a 25-cent per bushel penalty 
under the loan p: m. 

“We believe,” Mr. Wyatt told the meeting, 
“any foreign buyer can get strictly yellow 
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beans from northern areas without hurting 
them and without totally wrecking our econ- 
omy. 

“A four- or five-million bushel crop in 
Mississippi County (Arkansas) alone in 1955, 
if the price dropped 20 cents, would mean a 
$1 million loss. 

“If the USDA can show us just cause why 
the bean should be changed, then time must 
be allowed to develop a comparable yielding 
yellow bean,” he stated. 

Most farm bureau groups planned to hold 
meeting when they returned home to state 
the situation and make plans to press for 
some action through their Congressmen. 


Welcome to the Catholic Lawyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
recently come off the press the first issue 
of a new professional publication en- 
titled The Catholic Lawyer.” It is pub- 
lished quarterly by the St. Thomas More 
Institute for Legal Research of St. 
John’s University School of Law, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., under the editorship of 
Rey. Joseph T. Tinnelly, C. M., dean of 
the law school. 

The statement of policy in the first 
issue contains the following: 

The average attorney is a leader in his 
community. His opinion is respected, his 
advice valued, not only in purely profes- 
sional problems but in a wide variety of 
subjects having some relation, however 
tenuous, to law. In consequence, no matter 
how sound his general and professional edu- 
cation may have been he still feels the need 
to widen and deepen his knowledge and 
experience. The success of the Practicing 
Law Institute, of graduate and post-admis- 
sion courses in various law schools, and of 
institutes in taxation, insurance, labor law 
and other subjects under the auspices of bar 
associations, gives evidence of this wide- 
felt need. 

The Catholic attorney has all the profes- 
sional obligations of his non-Catholic col- 
leagues. Indeed his conscience may be 
sharpened by the fact that his confessor will 
require him to make restitution for any 
harm which his culpable ignorance or lack 
of diligence may have caused a client. 


The publication is intended to supply 
answers and information on problems of 
concern to lawyers by the promotion and 
publication of legal research in such 
subjects. It is dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of St. Thomas More, Lord Chan- 
cellor of England under Henry VIII. 

I know that the Members of the 
House, particularly the lawyer Members, 
will join me in welcoming this important 
contribution to the literature of the law, 
and wishing for it many years of success. 

It is particularly appropriate that I 
should call this to your attention today, 
Washington's birthday, since this morn- 
ing, St. John’s University of Brooklyn 
was hailed at Valley Forge, Pa., by the 
Freedoms Foundation for its outstand- 
ing contribution to the American way 
of life during the year 1954, 
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George Washington and the $20 Income 
Tax Reduction Scheme 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, today 
this House heard an excellent reading 
of the Farewell Address of our first Presi- 
dent, George Washington, by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Kramer]. I con- 
gratulate him. 

This is a traditional honor we pay to 
the founder of our country on the anni- 
versary of his birth. 

But it amounts to more than that. 
What George Washington said in that 
address amounts to a lot of good com- 
mon sense on how to run a country. We 
hear a lot of foolishness in this Chamber 
from time to time and I presume who- 
ever thought up this custom of reading 
the Farewell Address each year had in 
mind that such an annual air condi- 
tioning would do us some good. 

Certainly, this year it could not have 
come at a better time considering the 
fact that we are shortly to commence 
debate on the politically frank and obvi- 
ous $20 income tax scheme measure. 

Now I ask you, my colleagues, isn’t it 
pretty clear what George Washington 
would say about the thing if he were 
here today? 

Listening to his beautifully worded 
Farewell Address leaves little doubt he’d 
go out after it like a mongoose after a 
cobra. 

My-only question is what kind of lan- 
guage would he use. It’s my guess it 
would be a lot less formal than the style 
he used for the Address. 

But he isn’t here so we have to look 
to the Farewell Address, 

This is what Washington says about 
the politics involved in this scheme by 
the Democratic Party to woo millions of 
votes by putting an extra $20 bill in each 
of their pockets: 

The common and continual mischiefs of 
the spirit of party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. It serves always 
to distract the public councils, and enfeeble 
the public administration. 


As I read the foregoing in light of the 
$20 scheme, Washington would regard 
the partisan political purpose behind it 
as a mischief which sidetracks the Con- 
gress from its duty of providing good 
government for the people of the 
United States. It would, in fact, 
weaken the Government of the United 
States. Further, according to Washing- 
ton, the people of this country in their 
wisdom ought to discourage such goings 
on. 

Next, let us take a look at what the 
Father of our Country has to say about 
the finances involved: 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions of 
expense by cultivating peace, but remem- 
bering, also, that timely disbursements, to 
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prepare for danger, frequently prevent much 

greater disbursements to repel it; avoiding 
8 the accumulation of debt, not only 
by shunning occasions of expense, but by 
vigorous exertions, in time of peace, to dis- 
charge the debts which unavoidabie wars 
may have occasioned, not ungenerously 
throwing on posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. 

The execution of these maxims belongs 
to your representatives, but it is necessary 
that public opinion should cooperate. To 
facilitate to them the performance of their 
duty, it is essential that you should prac- 
tically bear in mind that toward the pay- 
ment of debts there must be revenue; that 
to have revenue there must be taxes; that 
no taxes can be devised which are not more 
or less inconvenient and unpleasant. 


As I read the foregoing in light of the 
$20 scheme, Washington would abhor 
it. He says to have a regard for the 
amount of our public debt. Sure, spend 
money to meet emergencies, but when 
the emergency is over, get rid of the 
debt; do not saddle it on your children 
and your children’s children. And 
do not forget, unpleasant as they are, 
taxes are the only way of paying for the 
expenditures of government. 

There, my colleagues, you have the 
wisdom on this subject of a man much 
more versed in the intricacies of govern- 
ment than most of us. 

But even George Washington was 
somewhat dubious as to whether or not 
you would heed it. In the closing por- 
tions of his Farewell Address he had this 
to say: 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these 
counsels of an old and affectionate friend, 
I dare not hope they will make the strong 
and lasting impression I could wish; that 
they will control the usual current of the 
passions, or prevent our Nation from running 
the course which has hitherto marked the 
destiny of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of some 
partial benefit, some occasional good; that 
they may now and then recur to moderate 
the fury of party spirit * * * this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude for 
Lindh welfare by which they have been dic- 


As I read the foregoing in light of the 
$20 scheme, even though Washington 
mentions the expectation that his ad- 
vice “may be productive of some partial 
benefit,” I think in this instance he 
would expect us to do more than cut it 
down to $10. I think he would expect us, 
in this situation where there is a choice 
between doing what is right for a po- 
litical party and doing what is right for 
our country, to have the wherewithal 
to choose to do what is right for our 
country. 


President’s Highway Message 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1955 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's highway program re- 
peats his now familiar process of coolly 
surveying a national problem and ad- 
vancing a sound means by which the 
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problem can be attacked and steps taken 
toward eventual solution. 

No responsible person can deny that 
our Nation is facing eventual strangula- 
tion on the highways. For half a cen- 
tury it has been a nip and tuck battle to 
keep highway construction ahead of 
automotive progress. We must move 
ahead with this bold plan in order to 
expedite the flow of goods and people 
from place to place. Whether in war or 
in peace, our highways are vital to the 
national economy and welfare. If wecan 
reduce the annual carnage caused by 
traffic accidents, this alone will make our 
efforts worth while. 

I am particularly pleased with the fis- 
cal aspects of the President’s scheme. 
Here again, the planning is based on 
our anticipated revenues over a specific 
period of time. The improved highway 
system will be paid for out of the funds 
received from increased gas tax reve- 
nues as America grows and is not a 
mortgage on the earning capacity of fu- 
ture generations as has been the case 
with other half-baked schemes of past 
years. 

This is a blueprint for action which we 
as legislators should get behind and sup- 
port. 


Senor Miguel Aleman, Former President 
of Mexico, Encourages Joint Action in 
Promoting Economic Development of 
Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
a result of several visits to Mexico, the 
countries of Central America and South 
America, I have become greatly im- 
pressed with the economic future of these 
countries and the possibility of the ex- 
tensive development of their resources. 

In view of the above I have been a 
strong and persistent advocate of closer 
relations between our Nation and those 
to the south. I regret that the advan- 
tage of such a policy has not been recog- 
nized as fully as it should have been. I 
trust, however, that a better understand- 
ing and a greater cooperation will grow 
out of the combined efforts that are find- 
ing expression in many different ways. 

In this connection, I call attention to 
the Inter-American Investment Confer- 
ence opening in New Orleans on February 
28, 1955. This conference was initiated 
in Washington officially; then the idea 
was taken up unofficially by several 
parties and sponsored by the city of New 
Orleans through its International House 
and by Life and Time magazines. The 
individuals in charge of promoting the 
idea are Mr. Edgar R. Baker and Mr. 
Rudolph S. Hecht. 

Sefior Miguel Aleman, former Presi- 
dent of Mexico, was invited to attend but 
was unable to do so because of prior en- 
gagements in Central and South Amer- 
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ica. However, he sent the conference a 
message, as follows: 


Latin America requires capital for develop- 
ment, designed to enlarge her economy on 
a plan of collaboration with her private cap- 
ital resources, through sound investments 
creative of new sources of wealth and of 
labor, making for the real permanent ad- 
vancement of each of her countries and of 
the hemispheric community. 

We are all good neighbors and loyal part- 
ners and should furthermore be devoted in 
common to the principles of democracy ap- 
plied to human fellowship in all its aspects 
and everywhere. 

In the spiritual field, by consecrating our- 
selves to the service of the fundamental lib- 
erties to believe and to think, as well as of the 
freedom to express thoughts and beliefs. 

In the economic field, by joining our efforts 
in order to make the progress of our coun- 
tries an exemplary thesis set before the 
world, conceived in the following terms: 

That private investments made for the 
equitable profit of all concerned do firmly 
uphold, together with justice, the peace 
among nations. 

That in order to abolish the dire impov- 
erishment which is one of the breeding 
grounds of communism, it is not enough to 
aim at a decorous poverty; the decided pro- 
motion of a generous and honorable abund- 
ance for all is what is needed. 

This is now possible in the New World, as 
proven by the determination that inspires 
the Inter-American Investment Conference. 


The spirit of cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness expressed by former Presi- 
dent Aleman are entitled to serious 
consideration. A recognition of such 
principles would help materially in pro- 
moting goodwill between the respective 
nations in the Americas, 


Fair Treatment for Mexico Under the 
Sugar Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
in my district many splendid United 
States citizens of Mexican descent. 
Through them and through my expe- 
rience as a Member of Congress, I have 
come to admire and respect the Mexican 
people and our great good neighbor to 
the south, the Republic of Mexico. 

That is why, Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call the attention of the House to an 
urgent problem facing the Mexican peo- 
ple—the present plight of the Mexican 
sugar industry. That industry, the 
fourth largest in Mexico, is in danger of 
being frozen out of its fair place in the 
world sugar market. Regrettably, that 
result is being brought about in large 
part, through the operation of the United 
States Sugar Act. 

In recent weeks there have been dis- 
cussions, at the White House and the 
Department of Agriculture, with a view 
to recommending legislation to amend 
the Sugar Act so as to insure an equi- 
table share of the United States sugar 
market for domestic sugar producers. 
I am heartily in accord with that ob- 
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jective. At the same time, however, if 
we are to amend the existing legislation 
at this time, we should certainly use the 
opportunity to adjust the grossly inequi- 
table division of the remainder of the 
United States market among foreign 
producers, which exists under the present 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, the requirements of the 
Mexican sugar industry are in no sense 
inconsistent with the promotion of a 
healthy, competitive sugar industry in 
the United States. Mexico has no quar- 
rel with the objectives of the United 
States sugar producers or with their pro- 
posals as set forth in recent official dis- 
cussions. Mexico is merely seeking an 
‘equitable distribution among foreign 
countries, of the market which remains 
after domestic production is accounted 
for—a distribution which takes into ac- 
count the economic facts of life in terms 
of trade balance with the United States, 
total sugar production and the impact of 
the United States sugar program upon 
the economy of the exporting countries. 

In the recent discussions of the recip- 
rocal trade bill we heard many fine- 
sounding words about trade, not aid, and 
about the necessity for enabling our 
friends and allies to purchase our goods 
and services by purchasing from them 
what they can best produce. It is time 
to practice what we preach. I firmly 
believe in helping those who help the 
United States. 

Mexico is the third largest purchaser 
of United States goods in the entire 
world, surpassed only by Canada and 
Japan. In the past 22 months, Mexican 
purchases from the United States to- 
taled $1,165,000,000. In the eight classi- 
fications of leading United States exports 
to Latin America published by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
for 1953, Mexico is the largest importer 
and occupies first place in 5, second place 
in 1 and third place in 2 of the classi- 
fications. In that year, Mexico imported 
from the United States $156.2 million in 
industrial and electrical machinery, 
$83.4 million in autos and trucks, $70.5 
million in chemicals, $39.4 million in 
iron and steel mill products and $294.9 
million in other products. No other sug- 
ar exporting country came anywhere 
close to these figures. 

At the same time, over the past 22 
months, Mexico’s balance of trade with 
the United States has been unfavorable 
to Mexico by $532 million. For every 
dollar the United States spent in Mexico, 
Mexico spent $1.84 in the United States— 
almost 2 for 1. 

Even within the sugar industry itself, 
the balance of trade between the United 
States and Mexico is overwhelmingly 
unfavorable to Mexico. Every bit of 
sSugar-processing machinery and spare 
parts used in Mexico has been purchased 
in the United States. During the past 
5-year period the Mexican sugar indus- 
try imported $38 million worth of United 
States manufactured equipment. Dur- 
ing the same period, Mexico was per- 
mitted to sell to the United States only 
$412 million worth of Mexican sugar. 

It is obvious, of course, that in the 
present dollar situation no nation can 
indefinitely sustain so great a trade im- 
balance without a serious deterioration 
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of its imports from the United States. 
Mr. Speaker, one of the stated objectives 
of the Sugar Act is to promote the export 
trade of the United States. In view of 
this express language of the statute, one 
would certainly expect that the export 
quota allotted to Mexico by the adminis- 
trators of the act would bear some rea- 
sonable relationship to the trade picture 
and take into account the crucial dollar 
gap problem of the Mexican people. 
That has not been done, however. In 
fact, the quota allotted to Mexico is so 
small as to be ridiculous. 

In the face of the tremendous sup- 
port afforded the United States economy 
by Mexican imports, Mexico has been 
allotted a quota of only 11,445 tons of 
sugar out of a total United States con- 
sumption of 8,200,000 tons. This repre- 
sents only 1 percent of Mexican pro- 
duction and only fourteen one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of the total United 
States market. Moreover, it represents 
only thirty-one one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent of the total export quotas allotted 
all foreign countries. 

Contrast the position of other sugar 
exporting countries. Cuba, which im- 
ports from the United States only about 
two-thirds as much as Mexico, and 
whose trade balance with the United 
States is substantially favorable to Cuba, 
has a quota of 2,667,840 tons. This 
represents 47 percent of her production, 
32.5 percent of the total United States 
market and 96 percent of foreign quotas, 
excluding the Philippines. 

Peru, which purchases from the United 
States only about % as much as Mexico, 
has a quota of 51,922 tons—almost 5 
times that of Mexico. The Peruvian 
quota represents approximately 8 per- 
cent of her production, 0.63 percent of 
the United States market and 1.4 percent 
of the total foreign quotas. 

The Dominican Republic, which pur- 
chases from the United States only about 
one-fourteenth as much as Mexico, has 
a quota of 27,634 tons, more than twice 
that of Mexico. This represents 4 per- 
cent of Dominican Republic production, 
0.34 percent of the total United States 
market and 0.74 percent of total foreign 
quotas. 

How did this grossly inequitable situa- 
tion come about? It came about because 
of the failure to formulate in the Sugar 
Act a realistic basis for the continuing 
establishment of foreign sugar quotas. 
As a result, the system has broken down 
and produces outlandish results. There 
is a crying need for a commonsense 
approach to the foreign sugar problem, 
related to the facts of present day life, 
and divorced from ancient patterns and 
prejudices. We must recognize the equi- 
ties and exigencies of today, and we 
must be mindful of the impact of what 
we do upon the lives and well-being of 
our friends and neighbors, 

Aside from the simple equities of the 
situation and the economic self interest 
of the United States, there are other 
reasons why a healthy Mexican sugar 
industry is in the best interests of the 
United States. Mexico is the only sugar 
producing country with a border con- 
tiguous to our own and the only one in 
a position to provide uninterrupted, over- 
land supply in the event of an emer- 
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gency. In time of war, this assured 
supply for United States industry is a 
matter of utmost importance to United 
States industry and the consuming 
public. 

We all want our allies in the free world 
to be strong as a bulwark against Com- 
munist aggression. The economic well- 
being of our friends and allies is as much 
a part of our own national security as 
are arms and armies. 

We must not underestimate the tragic 
effect which failure to correct the in- 
equitable foreign sugar quotas will have 
upon the Mexican economy. The Mexi- 
can sugar industry is the fourth largest 
in that country. It supports well over 
half a million people. By dint of dili- 
gent and persistent effort, over the years, 
that industry has raised the standard 
of living of Mexican farm workers to a 
reasonable level. The operation of the 
quota system, as presently constituted, 
however, spells ruin for that great Mexi- 
can industry. With present export re- 
strictions in the world sugar market, if 
the United States does not allow Mexico 
a more equitable share of its sugar im- 
ports, it can only mean ruinous surpluses 
in Mexico or crippling acreage restric- 
tions, either of which would deprive 
thousands of Mexican workers of a liveli- 
hood. The social and economic impact 
of such an eventuality upon Mexico 
should be obvious. Mexico has already 
undergone a devaluation of its currency 
because of the unfavorable balance of 
its trade with the United States. Surely 
we should take reasonable measures to 
prevent additional economic dislocation 
and possible collapse of United States 
markets in that country. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not as though these 
people were asking for an increase of 
millions of tons in their sugar quota. 
Cuba, which has a favorable balance of 
United States trade now has a quota 
equivalent to 32.5 percent of the United 
States market. A sugar quota for 
Mexico of only 2 percent of United 
States consumption would absorb that 
country’s exportable surplus and give 
the industry the stability it so urgently 
requires. Such an adjustment would 
have a minimal effect upon the overall 
sugar picture. This is a case where so 
little on the part of the United States will 
mean so much to our Mexican friends. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a situation which 
cries out for correction and I intend to 
make every effort to see that justice is 
done. 


Postal Clerk Steals: Judge Is Sympathetic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a matter which will soon come 
up for their consideration: The question 
of postal pay raises. At the conclusion 
of my remarks I insert a news item from 
the Detroit Free Press, dated Thursday, 
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February 17, 1955, and a copy of my let- 
ter to Federal Judge Theodore Levin. 
The news story tells of a veteran post 
office clerk with five children making $84 
per week and pleading guilty in Federal 
court of stealing $231 of postal funds. 
Further, I am inserting in the Recorp a 
copy of my letter to Federal Judge Theo- 
dore Levin assuring him that my re- 
marks are in no way intended to influ- 
ence his duties as a jurist. 

In his remarks from the bench Judge 
Levin states that “Something should be 
done about it.” The implications con- 
tained in his statement, I feel, are di- 
rected to this body. When a jurist de- 
cries the inequities of a socio-economic 
situation which places beyond his scope 
of authority a means of applying a rem- 
edy I am of the opinion that those in a 
position to take action should not falter 
or hesitate. The remedy must be shaped 
here in the form of adequate postal pay 
legislation capable of answering not 
merely the needs of bare existence, but 
sufficient in scope to make the public 
servants of our postal system share- 
holders of a standard of living for which 
we can be justly proud. 

I feel that the President’s message on 
postal pay increases falls short of the 
mark in supplying the needed solution 
for this problem. The administration’s 
salary plan, now before committee, calls 
for a 5 percent increase in basic salary 
rates. What would this mean to the 
postal clerk that is responsible for nour- 
ishing five children along with himself 
and his wife? Not enough to pay one- 
half the milk bill if he is supplying these 
tots with the reeommended minimum of 
1 quart per child per day. Since when 
has this great legislative body considered 
the basic welfare of its citizens second- 
ary to a dream of making the postal serv- 
ice a self-supporting, going business 
concern? I do not say this to slur any 
efforts to make more efficient the opera- 
tions of our Government agencies, but 
when human values are being equated 
with the cold statistics of fiscal policy, I, 
for one, shall never abide by any result- 
ant that sacrifices humaneness for busi- 
ness expediency. Our responsibility is to 
the many—as well as the few. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I earnestly 
request my colleagues to join me in sup- 
port of a 10-percent increase in the basic 
salary rates; retroactive to the date of 
the President's disapproval of H. R. 7774 
of the 83d Congress. 

POSTAL CLERK STEALS: JUDGE Is SYMPATHETIC 
(By Charles Manos) 

A veteran post office clerk who makes $84 
a week pleaded guilty Wednesday in Federal 
court to stealing $231. 

Charged with misapplication of postal 
funds collected by him on cash-on-delivery 
packages was Clem Hall, 49, of 1866 Kenmore, 
Grosse Pointe Woods. He has five children— 
all under 12 years of age. 

Hall’s plea immediately drew from Judge 
Theodore Levin a sympathetic comment ap- 
parently aimed at pay scales for postal 
workers. 

“It’s a shame a good man like you should 
be a victim of circumstances,” Judge Levin 
said. “Something should be done about it.” 

Hall, a clerk in the Grosse Pointe branch, 
has worked for the post office for 29 years. 

Judge Levin released Hall, who will forfeit 
his job and possibly his pension rights, on 
personal bond pending sentencing. 
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FEBRUARY 23, 1955. 
Hon. THEODORE LEVIN, 
Judge, Federal District Court, 
Eastern District of Michigan, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Jupce Levin: I am enclosing with 
this letter a copy of some remarks I made 
this week on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I sincerely hope that I have 
not taken any privileges in my interpretation 
of your comment in regards to this matter. 

Since this individual is a member of my 
constituency I felt duty-bound to make 
public mention of the matter with the hope 
that adequate legislation would evolve there- 
from. In no way do I intend my comments 
to influence you in your duties of admin- 
istering the justice that our laws require. 

I would be most interested to hear what- 
ever further views you might have about the 
general problem. 

Cordially, 
Lovis C. RABAUT, 
Member of Congress. 


Smog Can Kill, Claim Experts After 
Survey and Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1955 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress may soon have to give serious 
consideration to legislation concerning 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to help eliminate smog in highly 
industrialized and thickly populated 
areas throughout the Nation. 

Smog and all forms of air pollution 
which are dangerous to the health and 
welfare of our people have been increas- 
ing steadily in the United States during 
the past decade, and I am sure that this 
is a matter in which all Members of 
Congress are concerned. 

The Atomic Energy “ommission in- 
formed the Nation recently of the horri- 
fying effects and possible death and cer- 
tainly the detriment to the health of 
millions of people within the area of an 
atomic bomb fallout which would con- 
taminate and pollute the atmosphere 
within a 7,000-square-mile area, if the 
zero point was located in New York City. 

This clearly indicates the urgent need 
of an immediate study of the effects of 
the fallout from atomic bombs tested 
in Nevada over the past several years. 

Even if we knew nothing of the atomic 
bomb and did not have to consider the 
effects of the atomic fallout on mil- 
lions of people, we would still have the 
serious problem of exhaust fumes from 
millions of motor vehicles which are 
increasing daily as they are not equipped 
with efficient carburetors to consume all 
of the gas delivered to the engine nor 
are they equipped with filters on the 
exhaust to neutralize or reduce the un- 
burned gasoline vapors or the noxious 
products of combustion which is thrown 
into the atmosphere of thickly popu- 
lated and highly industrialized areas in 
various parts of the Nation every day 
and thus contaminating the atmos- 
phere with poisonous and irritating pol- 
lutants. 
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It is only fair to say at this point that 
the automobile manufacturers of the 
Nation are at present studying and ex- 
perimenting with more efficient car- 
buretors for motor vehicles which will 
reduce the poisonous gas now released 
from these machines. However, it is 
estimated that it will be a considerable 
time in the future before such a car- 
buretor can be manufactured and ap- 
plied to the millions of motor vehicles 
in operation in the United States. 

Since motor vehicles are freely per- 
mitted in interstate commerce is further 
evidence that the problem of the elimina- 
tion of smog and other air pollutants 
is one which the Federal Government 
should assume some responsibility for its 
solution. 

Some preliminary studies have been 
made of the problem of smog and other 
atmospheric contaminants including a 
report by the Stanford Research In- 
stitute on the nature and causes of smog. 
This report, published in 1954, considered 
the growing smog problem of Los Ange- 
les County since 1947, and pointed out 
that it is a serious problem which can- 
not be oversimplified. It is a problem 
which must be thoroughly understood, 
all contributing causes classified and 
identified, before effective control can be 
achieved. 

I have introduced H. R. 3680 which 
would authorize the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to conduct in- 
tensified research into the causes, haz- 
ards, and effects on human health of 
smog and all forms of air pollution, and 
to investigate the most effective means 
of eliminating smog. 

Many parts of the Nation have been 
severely affected by the deadly and irri- 
tating menace of air pollution, and Los 
Angeles County and other areas in 
southern California have had this prob- 
lem for some time. 

As further evidence of the dangerous 
effect of smog, a survey and study by 
medical experts was conducted recently 
which I submit herewith together with a 
letter to me from Francis M. Pottenger, 
Jr., M. D., chairman of the smog com- 
mittee of the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association: 


MONROVIA, Catir., February 9, 1955. 
Hon. Gorpon L. MCDONOUGH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE MCDonoucH: I am 
sending a copy of the Los Angeles Times of 
January 21, 1955, which contains the full re- 
port of our committee which was passed by 
the council of the Los Angeles County Medi- 
cal Association. In reply to your letter, my 
remarks are in clarification of these resolu- 
tions. 

First, we feel that air pollution can cause 
death, It has done so elsewhere, including 
within the confines of the United States. 

Air pollution is a continuing problem. It 
changes from day to day and locality to lo- 
cality, depending upon meteorology as well 
as technological problems that apply in a 
given area at that particular time. For this 
reason, in the past, the committee has felt 
that the study of smog must to a large 
degree be based on the study of local factors. 
It is for that reason that we have felt that 
the acceptance of standards of toxicity that 
might be developed in Buffalo, N. Y., al- 
though they might deal fundamentally with 
the same toxicological studies, that the 
standard permissible in New York City 
would not necessarily apply to Los Angeles 
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because there may be other pollutants in the 
Los Angeles atmosphere that might not be 
present in Buffalo, and the effect of the Los 
Angeles pollutants might be additive, so that 
a far lesser concentration of a given com- 
ponent might be lethal or a serious health 
hazard, while in Buffalo it could be breathed 
with more or less impunity. 

Likewise, we have realized that the pol- 
lutants are continually changing. They are 
changing as technical advances change, both 
as elimination is carried on and also as new 
techniques develop. On the other hand, we 
are convinced that it is essential that the 
relative toxicity of each major contaminant 
in the atmosphere be determined at once. 
That problem would pe the same in any city 
of the United States, and, therefore, could be 
a problem of Federal Government. 

Definite establishment of toxicological 
standards would provide the enforcement 
officer with two primary tools of great lever- 
age. First, it would provide him with a 
knowledge of what material must first be 
eliminated from the atmosphere, and, sec- 
ondly, it would provide him with informa- 
tion that would enable him to act in a legal 
manner should the accumulation of toxic 
elements reach a level that could be assumed 
to be approaching a critical health hazard. 
It is also essential from our point of view 
that some biological means of determining 
the general critical level of toxicity of air 
pollution must be discovered to supplement 
purely chemical determinations. A homely 
example of this was the early observation 
that poisonous fumes in mines would cause 
the canary bird to be overcome long before 
the effect on man was noted. This warned 
the miners that they must take measures 
to protect themselves. 

* * . * . 


As to the effect of your bill on the smog 
problem, it appears to me that any legisla- 
tion that will encourage industry to install 
devices for the elimination of atmospheric 
pollution, such as a means for tax relief, 
should be encouraged. Likewise, although 
not included in your bill for the potential 
sources of atmospheric pollution, especially 
those that are associated with the wider use 
of atomic energy, should make it mandatory 
that industry determine the public health 
aspects of its pollutants that are new to the 
arts. 

I certainly wish to thank you for your 
interest in this problem, and the committee 
will be very happy to receive further infor- 
mation. I will see that your bill is brought 
to the attention of our committee at its next 
meeting. 

Sincerely, 

Francis M. POTTENGER, Jr., M. D., 

Chairman, Smog Committee, Los 
Angeles County Medical Associa- 
tion, 


[From the Los Angeles Times of January 21, 
1955] 
Am POLLUTION CAN KILL, MEDIC GROUP CLAIMS 

“Air pollution can cause death,” 

This was the first of a group of 9 motions 
submitted to the council of the Los Angeles 
County Medical Association by its smog com- 
mittee and approved by the council, accord- 
ing to the association bulletin. 

The smog committee, headed by Dr. 
Francis M. Pottenger, Jr., of Monrovia, also 
noted: 

2. That air pollution is a continuing dy- 
namic problem in the Los Angeles area. 

SAFETY OF HUMANS 

3. That the smog committee proposes that 
biological as well as chemical indices must 
be determined for the safety of human 
beings. 

4. That the smog committee approves in 
principle the establishment of chemical 
standards of air pollution as proposed and 
begun by the County Board of Supervisors, 
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5. That the smog committee feels that 
present chemical standards do not alone safe- 
guard the health of the public. 

6. That the tolerance levels of toxicity for 
human beings of each important contam- 
inant in the atmosphere must be determined 
both for acute and chronic exposure, both 
singly and in combination, 


REPORT WANTED 


7. That the deans of the three medical 
schools in the area and the California Insti- 
tute of Technology be requested to prepare 
a report to the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association indicating what program each 
school would propose to determine standards 
of toxicity of air pollutants, both acute and 
chronic, and to prepare an estimate of the 
cost of such a program, 

8. That the council of the Los Angeles 
County Medical Association request each 
section of the association to send its chair- 
man or representative to meet with the smog 
committee to make plans for a survey of the 
membership of the section as to the effect 
of air pollution on human beings. 

9. That the council of the Los Angeles 
County Medical Association request the 
county board of supervisors to obtain the 
cooperation of private, city, State and Federal 
agencies in financing the necessary facilities 
and salaries for biological research to deter- 
mine critical standards of air pollution tox- 
icity, utilizing the facilities of all local insti- 
tutions capable of carrying on such research. 


Address by the Honorable Charles S. 
Thomas, Secretary of the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of this body an 
address by the Honorable Charles S. 
Thomas, Secretary of the Navy, on the 
160th anniversary of the United States 
Naval Supply Corps, which was delivered 
in New York on February 17, 1955. 

Secretary Thomas in his speech has 
presented an excellent review of the 
Navy's defense program and the role 
of the Supply Corps in providing logis- 
tic support. Our Nation is indeed for- 
tunate to have a man of the background 
and experience of Mr. Thomas serving in 
this vital position. 

The address follows: 


Mr. Jack, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, thank you, Mr. Murrow. That 
introduction, I trust, shows that I am a 
Supply Corps man at heart. I hope you will 
accept me here tonight as one of you. 

Six days hence, as most of us know, the 
Navy's Supply Corps will be 160 years old. 
An organization doesn't attain that vener- 
able age unless it has survived the old-age 
tests of service, farsightedness, and progres- 
siveness. This birthday has been achieved 
by a steady performance which has always 
been outstanding in the area of military 
supply. The Nation and the Navy are better 
and stronger because of its contributions. 

For those who may not be acquainted with 
the Navy's Supply Corps and its far-reach- 
ing activities, let me say that it is the Navy's 
business organization. Its officers are the 
business experts of the Navy. They manage 
a huge and complex organization which is 
responsible for getting the Navy what it 
needs, where it needs it, and when it needs it. 
Though complex and vast, the Supply Corps’ 
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mission is simply summarized in a single 
phrase: “Service to the fleet.” 

As you all know, the Navy has just com- 
pleted a very delicate and potentially dan- 
gerous task in the Formosan Straits. That 
task has been performed expeditiously and 
in a most outstanding manner of which 
every American can be proud. I will hazard 
the opinion that there will be no immediate 
war in the Formosan Straits, and my reason 
for saying so is quite simple. Whenever the 
Communists are confronted by strength, re- 
solve, and courage but without provocation, 
they halt. For the first time in this cold-war 
siege, they came face to face with the harsh 
realities of seapower at the coastline of the 
Formosan Straits’ 100 miles of open sea. To 
be an aggressor here required more than an 
order to violate a frontier—they had to have 
the ability to control and cross that 100- 
mile strip of water. And that they cannot 
d 


0. 

Parenthetically, I might point out that 
our Seventh Fleet couldn’t have accom- 
plished this task had there not been an effec- 
tive supply organization behind it. The 
food, the oil, the gasoline, the spare parts, 
the thousands of items which keep that 
fleet operating 7,000 miles from home—and 
in this case kept it on the line for many 
days—is an excellent example of the unseen 
and often unsung work of the Supply Corps. 

Right now, Formosa is current business 
for us all, and I am afraid we haven't seen 
the last of it because in relation to the global 
scene, Formosa appears to be but a part of 
a pattern for conquest. A year ago, the 
pressure area was Indochina. Before that it 
was Korea. Before that it was Iran. Before 
that it was Berlin. The locale of the ten- 
sions are constantly shifting, but the pat- 
tern for conquest appears to remain the 
same. 

We all know that the country and our 
President want a real and lasting peace and 
are working diligently for that objective. 
However, until the Communists show some 
tangible evidence of a like desire, we have 
no alternative but to keep ourselves in a 
constant state of readiness. 

Therefore, I thought it would be both ap- 
propriate and timely tonight to speak about 
our Navy's defense program for the future 
and the vital part which the Supply Corps 
plays in it. 

Let us begin by reducing the problem to 
its basic essentials. 

What is the threat which confronts the 
free world today? It appears to be a very 
patient and long-range program for world 
domination, And what is the nature of 
this threat? There are many answers to 
this question—the threat is spiritual, it is 


economic, it is psychological, and it is mili-_ 


tary. It is a spiritual contest between those 
who believe in the worth and dignity of the 
individual and who have faith in God and 
those who consider man only as an advanced 
but soulless type of animal. It is a contest 
of systems—free enterprise versus regimen- 
tation. It is a contest of philosophies be- 
tween those who cherish freedom and those 
who practice tyranny. And lastly, it is a 
contest of military strengths. The military 
threat can be varied and complicated—a cold 
war or a hot war; a little war or a big war; 
a nuclear or a nonnuclear war. 

Now in analyzing this threat and its dan- 
ger, we must answer the question: 

Is the threat immediate or is it one of ex- 
tended tension? If the answer is that we 
anticipate an attack in the immediate fu- 
ture, we obviously should go all out on our 
expenditures for military defense and get 
ready to protect ourselves in every possible 
way. 

To do so would cost us over $100 billion 
every year. But if we miscalculate, spend 
$100 billion and more 3 or 4 times, and we 
are not attacked, we would find ourselves in 
serious economic trouble. We might dis- 
cover we have exhausted ourselves and al- 
lowed Communists to win by defauit. 
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On the other hand, if we decide that the 
danger is one of extended tension—one to 
test our patience, destroy our economy, and 
yet one which gives us time and opportunity 
to work for a real and lasting peace—I sub- 
mit that the following elements are essential 
for a period of extended tension: 

First. We must have a retaliation capa- 
bility not only to deter war but to over- 
whelm an enemy if he strikes. 

Second. We must have a hard core of land, 
sea, and air forces which can be used in a 
variety of situations and in a variety of 
places. These forces must be able to handle 
localized emergencies yet strong enough to 
withstand the initial onslaught of a major 
conflict. 

Third. We must have sea supremacy. 

Fourth. We must have a continental de- 
fense program. 

Fifth. We must have a potent Reserve sys- 
tem organized for rapid expansion. 

Sixth. We must have an industrial mobili- 
zation base also designed for rapid expansion. 

And lastly. We must continue a strong 
research and development program to main- 
tain our scientific lead. 

In years past our defense program was 
either feast or famine. The past 20 years 
are typical of this accordion process. In 
1935 our entire military defense budget was 
slightly more than a half-billion dollars. 
Then, during World War II, we spent ap- 
proximately $300 billion. By 1949 our de- 
fense budget had fallen back to only $13 
billion annually. Then, during the Korean 
war, we mushroomed again and spent almost 
$200 billion. 

The economy of the United States—or 
for that matter any nation’s economy—can- 
not stand such violent changes very long. 
It is elementary that the process of rapidly 
building up and closing up is wasteful and 
unsound. It hurts lavor because it is a 
series of hirings and layoffs; it hurts indus- 
try because there can be no advance plan- 
ning; it hurts the military because the 
Armed Forces are sharply expanded one year, 
seriously reduced the next. 

If this process of sharp peaks and valleys 
in our military expenditures had been per- 
mitted to continue, it alone could have 
defeated us. 

To reach his decision President Eisenhower 
considered all the factors. After the most 
careful analysis with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and, as he said, after “prayerful study,” 
he concluded that our military defense pro- 
gram must cover an indefinite period of 
extended tension, be adequate and strong, 
and yet one which the American taxpayer's 
pocketbook can support indefinitely. I know 
of no American better qualified to make that 
decision than President Eisenhower. 

I would now like to examine with you 
this program of the President’s in relation to 
the Navy. It is concisely summarized in his 
state of the Union message and can be 
divided into four major areas. 


STRATEGY, AIRPOWER, PROGRESS; AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Let us take these areas one by one. 

The President had this to say about 
strategy: 

“Undue reliance on one weapon or prep- 
aration for only one kind of warfare simply 
invites an enemy to resort to another * * * 
we must therefore keep in our Armed Forces 
balance and flexibility adequate to our 
needs.“ a 

This statement is in sharp contrast to 
pre-Korean days when our military strategy 
was drifting toward a one-weapon strategy 
and to preparation for a single type of war- 
fare. Korea proved this strategy vulnerable 
and fallacious. 

Since our national policy rejects preven- 
tive war, a potential enemy can choose the 
time, the type, the size, the scope, and the 
location of war. Our defenses, therefore, 
must be sufficiently balanced and flexible 
to meet a variety of threats, any one of 
which could defeat us. 
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Our offenses too, must be balanced and 
flexible. By having several systems or 
methods of retaliation instead of one, we 
force an aggressor to anticipate retaliation 
by every one of those methods or systems. 
By so doing, we accomplish three things: 

We force him to increase his defense- 
offense ratio. In other words, he must trans- 
late more of his capacity to strike to self- 
defense. 

We make him dilute his defenses. Instead 
of defending only one corridor, area, or ave- 
nue, he must anticipate reprisal fromr every 
direction and every frontier. And we add 
a heavier burden to his relatively poorer 
industrial machine. 

Having several balanced and flexible of- 
fensive systems is a corollary aid in that it 
increases our chances of being able to deter 
a war. 

The Navy is tailored to provide sea forces 
embodying these fundamental principles of 
balance and flexibility. It makes the sound- 
est, safest military sense. 

Next airpower. 

“The forthcoming military budget,” said 
the President, “emphasizes modern airpower 
in the Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps.” 

How does the Navy feel about this? Well, 
the Navy agrees solidly. Within the Navy 
itself, because it is a big contributor to na- 
tional airpower, the importance of alrpower 
is thoroughly recognized and appreciated. 
Airpower over the seas, and emphasis upon 
it, is growing constantly. 

For example, the fleet now has airplanes 
of very great striking potential of many 
types and sizes which are fully capable of 
carrying weapons of rapid and destructive 
striking power. They can deliver atomic 
weapons to targets 1,000 miles away. 

And we have just recently launched the 
first of a new class of carriers on which these 
planes are based. We are also developing a 
new family of jet seaplanes which can use 
the 70 percent of the surface of the world as 
10,000 mile long runways. 

These examples certainly highlight the 
growth of airpower in the Navy. 

Third, progress. 

“Our military planners,” said the Presi- 
dent, “must be flexible enough to use new 
weapons and new techniques.” 

The numbers of new weapons in the Navy 
is quite surprising, even since the end of the 
Eorean war. In the subsurface field, we 
have launched the atomic-powered subma- 
rine, Nautilus, which has exceeded our ex- 
pectations. Three more atomic submarines 
are to be built. We have developed killer 
submarines to search for and destroy enemy 
submarines in their own element. We have 
troop-carrying submarines, tanker subma- 
rines, and guided-missile submarines. 

On the surface of the sea, the Navy is 
changing mightily. In addition to the mo- 
bile seabases of the Forrestal class, two 
guided-missile cruisers are joining the fleet 
this year. Three types of guided missiles are 
now operational in the fleet—an air-to-air 
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missile called Sparrow; a surface-to-air mis- 
sile called Terrier; and a surface-to-surface 
missile called Regulus. We anticipate that 
the guided-missile field will change the Navy 
quite as much as did the change from 
wooden ships to metal ships. 

In the air, the Navy is developing the heli- 
copter to perform two offensive tasks—to 
hunt submarines and to transport Marines 
in an amphibious assault—as well as to per- 
form a host of auxiliary roles. The Navy is 
also developing vertical-takeoff aircraft, jet 
seaplanes, bombers, and fighters, all of which 
we are now testing. 

So in the matter of new weapons, the Navy 
is right in the forefront of progress. 

In the matter of new techniques, we feel 
we are equally progressive. I will mention 
two new techniques briefly. 

To complement our fixed land bases, the 
Navy is emphasizing a new concept of mobile 
seabases—carriers, jet seaplanes, and guided- 
missile ships. These moving bases will be 
able to prowl an aggressor’s coastline. Their 
use will raise no problem of sovereignty. 
They will be able to change location at 
speeds up to 40 miles an hour to any area 
of the world’s oceans and seas where their 
presence is required. Their locations will be 
unknown and unpredictable. They will be 
less vulnerable than fixed bases. These 
moving seabases will give our reprisal system 
the flexibility and dispersal it must have in 
these times when a sudden attack might 
overwhelm our fixed land bases. 

Secondly, atomic propulsion. Naval ships 
are ideally adapted for atomic propulsion, 
and we are moving in this field as fast as is 
practicable. The naval aviation field also 
offers a great potential for the atomic pro- 
pulsion of aircraft. Atomic propulsion 
promises to change the Navy as much as did 
the shift from sail to steam. 

Finally, the President has repeatedly em- 
phasized efficient administration. Ata press 
conference a few weeks ago he said that it 
is no crime to strive for efficiency and econ- 
omy in the national-defense program. In 
the state of the Union message, he said: 

“In administration of these costly pro- 
grams we demand the utmost efficiency.” 

With 3 million people in the uniformed 
services, more than a million personnel in a 
supporting role, and spending approximately 
$35 billion every year for an indefinite period, 
the armed services obviously must have the 
most modern, up-to-date supply systems for 
efficiently supervising volumes of this size. 

As you gentlemen who represent American 
business know, good administration depends 
upon modern and efficient organization. It 
also requires experienced and efficient man- 
agers. It means good business methods and 
systems. 

What sort of a business organization does 
the Navy have to handle its $10 billion an- 
nual budget? In my opinion, the Navy’s 
Supply Corps has developed the best and 
most efficient supply system in the history 
of any military organization. 
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First of all, it is composed of a group of 
officers and men who are specialists and ex- 
perts in their field. That they are experts 
is no circumstance. Seventy percent of the 
corps’ officers have undergraduate degrees. 
Twenty percent have graduate degrees in 
business administration. This educational 
process continues. throughout their careers, 
supplemented by periodic 3-month assign- 
ments to civilian business. 

In regard to organization, the Navy Supply 
Corps was the first service to adopt financial 
accounting. It was the first to use industrial 
stock funds. It developed a cataloging sys- 
tem to handle its 1,350,000 stock items which 
came to be a model for other organizations. 
It has adopted whenever practicable the best 
management systems of business and indus- 
try. It was the first to specialize and decen- 
tralize its procurement functions to 14 of- 
fices around the country. For example, all 
aviation materials are controlled through 
Philadelphia; all food is controlled through 
Washington; all clothing is controlled 
through Brooklyn; all ships’ parts are con- 
trolled through Mechanicsburg, and so on. 
At each of these locations, three key experts 
sit side by side. 

An inventory expert determines how much 
to buy and where to buy it; a technical ex- 
pert determines what to buy from an engi- 
neering standpoint; and a procurement ex- 
pert who does the actual buying. This mar- 
riage of administrative, logistic, and engi- 
neering know-how has given the Navy a 
sound and economical supply structure and, 
more important than that, it has made the 
Navy a more effective fighting force. 

In this regard I might mention the Supply 
Corps’ development of the modern supply 
ship and replenishment-at-sea techniques 
whereby fighting ships are rearmed, replen- 
ished, and refueled at sea. Admiral Nimitz 
referred to this development as the Navy's 
secret weapon in World War II. The best 
example of this is our 6th Fleet which has 
been in the Mediterranean now for the past 
8 years without a supply base nearer than 
Norfolk—-3,000 miles away. 

Such things as these bespeak a sound and 
aggressive organization. 

Few people today realize the importance 
of a modern and efficient supply system. Re- 
gardless of how able and well trained the 
military men, regardless of how fine their 
equipment, they are completely ineffective 
unless they can be rearmed and resupplied 
with all the vital things they need and at 
the time they need them. 

The fine leadership and organization of the 
Supply Corps can insure, I am confident, 
that the President's demand for utmost effi- 
ciency will be carried out by the Navy. 

Tonight I pay tribute to the Supply Corps 
and the wonderful group of men and women 
who make it successful. I know that its 
continued efficiency and performance will 
give increased strength to the Navy’s and 


the country’s defense program in the years 
to come, 
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SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1955 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
Prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, Thou hast 
so made us that our hunger of soul can 
be satisfied only with the bread that 
cometh down from heaven, and our un- 
utterable thirst can be assuaged only 
with the clear water from the River of 
Life. Lead us to the place of still waters 
and green pastures. 

May this moment of prayer be as an 
cpen gate to boundless resources of Thy 


grace, by which our strength may be re- 
newed and our souls restored. Grant 
us courage, we ask, for the living of 
these days. We are the children of in- 
trepid sires who, in fearful days, dared 
the wrath of devils and the scorn of men. 
Measure us with the challenge of our 
times and make us worthy of those who 
in the dangerous yesterdays were strong 
and unafraid. 

Keep our faith steadfast lest for lack 
of it we lose what Thou dost intend 
in this prophetic time. As Thou dost 
punish us for past iniquities and chasten 
us by present difficulties, strip us of our 
illusions, humble us under Thy hand, 
and fit us to be the instruments of Thy 


will in helping and healing this stricken 
world. We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
February 22, 1955, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL CAPITAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the provisions of 
section 5 (a) of Public Law 307, 73d 
Congress, approved June 12, 1934, I 
transmit herewith for the information 
of the Congress the report of the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1954. 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, February 23, 1955. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I announce that, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of State, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER] have been appointed to serve 
as members of the United States dele- 
gation to attend the inauguration of 
General Batista as President of the Re- 
public of Cuba. 

The Senator from Rhode Island and 
the Senator from Iowa are absent today 
because of that designation. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa secured leave of absence 
from the Senate, but the Senator from 
Rhode Island failed to do so. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Rhode Island be 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate from February 21 through 
February 26. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the leave is granted. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. KILGORE, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during today’s session of the Senate, for 
the purpose of conducting a hearing on 
the nomination of John Marshall Har- 
lan, to be an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be a morning 
hour for the presentation of petitions 
and memorials, the introduction of bills, 
and other routine matters, and I ask 
unanimous consent that any statements 
made in connection therewith be limited 
to 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY GIRL 
SCOUTS FROM RHODE ISLAND 
Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to call to the attention of the Presi- 


dent pro tempore and the Senate the 
fact that this afernoon we are honored 
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by the presence of 16 lovely Girl Scouts 
from the State of Rhode Island, who 
range in age from 13 to 16 years, and 
who are accompanied by 3 of their dis- 
tinguished leaders. I respectfully sug- 
gest to the President pro tempore that 
they be invited to rise and be acknowl- 
edged by the Members of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
young ladies will please rise and receive 
the acknowledgement of the Senate. 

[The visitors rose and were greeted 
with applause. ] 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

EsTABLISHMENT OF TOWNSITES WITHIN 

NATIONAL FORESTS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation, to provide for the establishment 
of townsites within the national forests, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


PRESENTATION OF STATUE OF GENERAL GEORGE 
WASHINGTON TO URUGUAY 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation, 
to provide for the presentation by the United 
States of a statue of General George Wash- 
ington to the people of Uruguay, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


REPORT ON PAPERWORK MANAGEMENT BY CoM- 
MISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 
A letter from the Chairman, Commission 

on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on paperwork management, 
part I, in the United States Government, 
together with a report of its task force 
thereon (with accompanying documents); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


RESERVATION FROM APPROPRIATIONS OF CERTAIN 
Lanps WITHIN INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that no 
reservations were made, during the calendar 
year 1954, of lands within Indian reservations 
valuable for power or reservoir sites or neces- 
sary for use in connection with irrigation 
projects; to the Committee on Interior ind 
Insular Affairs. 


Report OF PACIFIC MARINE FISHERIES 
ComutIssIon 

A letter from the Chairman, Pacific Marine 
Fisheries Commission, Portland, Oreg., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Commission, for the year 1954 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
AMENDMENT OF SECTION 7 OF Act or SEPTEM- 

BER 22, 1922, RELATING TO CERTAIN TELE- 

PHONE INSTALLATIONS 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 7 of the act approved Sep- 
tember 22, 1922, as amended (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Public Works. ; 


WITHDRAWAL OF CERTAIN INDIAN 
LANDS FROM MINERAL ENTRY— 
RESOLUTION OF HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF ARIZONA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
present, for appropriate reference, and 
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ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, House Memorial No. 2, 
adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Arizona. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, under the rule, 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution presented by Mr. 
GOLDWATER was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, as 
follows: 

House Memorial 2 
Memorial requesting the Congress of the 

United States to pass legislation with- 

drawing all tribal lands of the Papago 

Indian reservation except lands previously 

patented or now subject to valid mining 

claims, from all forms of mineral entry 
and location, and directing that the min- 
eral rights in said reservation be held in 
trust by the United States for lease for 
mining purposes for the benefit of the 

Papago Indians on the same terms and 

conditions as mineral rights are leased 

in other Indian reservations in Arizona 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

The Papago Indian Reservation, created 
by Executive Order 2524 and extended by 
statute 46 St. 1202, is subject to mineral 
entry and location under the mining laws 
of the United States. 

Except for the mining laws of the United 
States and Arizona, the said right of entry 
is not subject to any control by the United 
States or by the Papago Tribe. 

Said right of location has caused hardship 
to numerous Papago Indians in the past by 
forcing them to move from their homes and 
fields and by depriving them of desirable 
lands and water holes. 

Due to the great interest of the general 
public in the possibility of discovering 
uranium ore on the reservation, there is 
great fear among the Papago Indians that 
they will be deprived of their reservation 
piecemeal by mining claimants. 

The Papago Indian reservation does not 
have adequate resources to support the 
population presently living there and the 
possibility of substantial mineral discover- 
ies seems the only hope that the reserva- 
tion can provide an adequate economic base 
for the Papago people. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the House 
of Representatives of the State of Arizona 
prays: 

That the Congress of the United States 
withdraw all tribal lands of the Papago 
Indian Reservation, except lands previously 
patented or now subject to valid mining 
claims, from all forms of mineral entry 
and location and directing that the mineral 
rights in said reservation be held in trust 
by the United States for lease for mining 
purposes for the benefit of the Papago In- 
dians on the same terms and conditions as 
mineral rights are leased in other Indian 
reservations in Arizona. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HA- 
WAII—JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF 
OREGON LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, two 
joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of Oregon, favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation to grant statehood 
to Alaska and Hawaii. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the joint resolutions 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolutions will be received and ap- 
propriately referred: and, under the 
rule, will be printed in the RECORD. 
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The joint resolutions, presented by 
Mr. Morse, were received and referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, as follows: 


Senate Joint Memorial 1 


To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 48th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

Whereas the security and economic de- 
velopment of Alaska are essential to the 
well-being of the United States; and 

Whereas inclusion in the Union as a sovy- 
ereign State would strengthen the economy 
and social strength of Alaska; and 

Whereas many business, industrial, and 
labor groups in Oregon have worked un- 
ceasingly to develop increased trade and 
economic relations with Alaska; and 

Whereas numerous civic and business or- 
ganizations in Oregon have taken a public 
position favoring statehood for the great 
Territory of Alaska; and 

Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Alaska demonstrated their loyalty to the 
Government of the United States, its tradi- 
tions and teachings; and a readiness to 
achieve a status above and beyond that of 
an incorporated Territory: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives joint- 
ly concurring therein), That we definitely 
go on record as urging early admission of 
Alaska as a self-governing State of the 
Union; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of the Interior, to all Mem- 
bers of the Oregon congressional delegation, 
and to the Delegate in the National Con- 
gress from the Territory of Alaska. 

Adopted by senate January 13, 1955. 

ZYLPHA ZELLA BURNS, 
Chief Clerk of Senate. 
ELMO E. SMITH, 
President of Senate. 

Adopted by House February 1, 1955. 

E. R. GEARY, 
Speaker of House. 


Senate Joint Memorial 2 


To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 48th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

Whereas the security and economic wel- 
fare of Hawaii are essential to the well-being 
of the United States; and 

Whereas inclusion in the Union as a sov- 
ereign State would strengthen the economy 
and social strength of Hawali; and 

Whereas many business, industrial, and 
labor groups in Oregon have worked unceas- 
ingly to develop increased trade and eco- 
nomic relations with Hawaii; and 

Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Hawaii have demonstrated their loyalty to 
the Government of the United States, its 
tradition and teaching; and a readiness to 
achieve a status above and beyond that of 
an incorporated territory; and 

Whereas numerable civic organizations in 
Oregon have taken a public position favor- 
ing statehood for the great Territory of 
Hawaii: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives 
jointly concurring therein), That we defi- 
nitely go on record as urging early, admis- 
sion of Hawaii as a self-governing State of 
the Union; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
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to the Secretary of the Interior, to all Mem- 
bers of the Oregon Congressional Delegation, 
and to the Delegates in the National Con- 
gress from the Territory of Hawaii. 
Adopted by senate January 13, 1955. 
ZYLPHA ZELL BURNS, 
Chief Clerk of Senate. 
ELMO E. SMITH, 
President of Senate. 
Adopted by house February 1, 1955. 
E. A. GEARY, 
Speaker of House. 


RESOLUTIONS OF FIFTH DISTRICT, 
DEPARTMENT OF MINNESOTA, 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp, two resolutions adopted by the 
fifth district, Department of Minnesota, 
American Legion, relating to educational 
benefits for certain veterans, and the 
subjection of American citizens serving 
in the Armed Forces to the jurisdiction 
of foreign countries. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolutions will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, will be printed in the Recorp. 

The resolutions presented by Mr. THYE 
were received, appropriately referred, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 3 

To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

“Whereas American boys who volunteered 
or were inducted into the Armed Forces on 
or before January 31, 1955, notwithstanding, 
and in the face of, the crisis brought about 
by the decision of the United States to de- 
fend Formosa, without allies if necessary, 
which decision might involye the United 
States in an all-out shooting war with Com- 
munist China and/or Russia, are as much 
entitled to the educational benefits under 
the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 as are those boys previously inducted 
or who volunteered into the service subse- 
quent to the cessation of hostilities in Ko- 
Tea; and 

“Whereas a Fill is now pending in the 
Congress of the United States providing that 
persons in the Armed Forces on January 31, 
1955, may continue to accrue educational 
benefits under said act, said bill being Sen- 
ate File No. 705, now in the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the fifth district American 
Legion, Department of Minnesota, regularly 
assembled in Minneapolis this 2d day of 
February 1955, That the Congress be, and 
it hereby is, urged to enact said legislation 
without delay; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy hereof be for- 
warded to Epwarp J. THYE and HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, United States Senators from 
Minnesota, and WALTER Jupp and Roy WIER, 
Representatives in Congress from the Fifth 
District of Minnesota. 

“FIFTH DISTRICT AMERICAN LEGION, 
“By F. W. Ames, Its Adjutant. 

“Attest: 

“RICHARD GRANT, 
“Commander.” 

To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

“Whereas American soldiers stationed 
overseas in foreign lands are under the 
jurisdiction of foreign courts under NATO 
agreements and treaties entered into by 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson in 1951 
and approved by the United States Senate 
in July 1953; and 

“Whereas by reason thereof, more than 
400 American citizens serving in the Armed 
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Forces of the United States were sentenced 
to prison terms in foreign lands by foreign 
courts during 1953; and 

“Whereas the number of American citi- 
zens in the Armed Forces of their country 
sentenced to imprisonment in foreign lands 
by foreign courts during 1954 is “top secret,” 
about which the American people have not 
been informed; and 

“Whereas the American Legion firmly be- 
lieves all members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States serving in foreign lands 
should be tried by United States military 
tribunals for any offense committed in such 
foreign lands; and 

“Whereas American citizens in the Armed 
Forces, when so subjected to the jurisdic- 
tion of civil and criminal courts of foreign 
lands in which they may be stationed, are 
deprived of the protection to which they 
are entitled under the Constitution of the 
United States and the Bill of Rights when 
charged with offenses against foreign laws, 
many of which are intolerable to Americans, 
and contrary to American traditions of law 
and justice: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the fifth district American 
Legion, in regular meeting assembled in 
Minneapolis this 2d day of February 1955, 
That it deplores and condemns the NATO 
treaty referred to, and resulting subjection 
of American citizens serving in the Armed 
Forces to the jurisdiction of foreign courts 
in foreign lands; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States and its State Department take 
immediate steps to regain and retain full 
and exclusive jurisdiction over all Ameri- 
can citizens serving in the Armed Forces of 
the United States in foreign lands to the 
end and purpose that such citizens be tried 
under United States military law for any 
offense committed in foreign lands, thereby 
retaining for such American citizens their 
rights under the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights to preserve which they are serving in 
such foreign lands; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Minnesota Department of the 
American Legion for concurrent action here- 
with, and to the United States Senators 
for Minnesota, and Congressional Repre- 
sentatives from the Third and Fifth Dis- 
tricts thereof. 

“FIFTH DISTRICT AMERICAN LEGION, 
“By F. W. Ames, Its Adjutant. 
“Attest: 
“RICHARD GRANT, 
“Its Commander.” 


LIBERATION OF LITHUANIA—RESO- 
LUTION OF CITIZENS OF LITHUA- 
NIAN DESCENT LIVING IN WYO- 
MING VALLEY, PA. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, which I in part have the honor 
to represent, is the home of many loyal 
and patriotic Americans of Lithuanian 
descent, They are joined together in 
hope that the land of their ancestors may 
soon be liberated from the cruel burden 
of Communist tyranny, and that the 
courageous people of Lithuania may once 
more live in freedom. 

Recently meetings were held in many 
places in Pennsylvania commemorating 
the 37th anniversary of Lithuania’s 
Declaration of Independence. At these 
meetings resolutions were adopted call- 
ing upon the United States to support 
the freedom-loving people of Lithuania 
in their struggle against enslavement by 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, I present, for appro- 
priate reference, and ask unanimous con- 
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sent to have printed in the Recorp a reso- 
lution adopted February 13, 1955, in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., by fine American citi- 
zens of Lithuanian descent, who are resi- 
dents of Wyoming Valley, relating to the 
liberation of Lithuania. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED, AFTER 

Don DELIBERATION, BY THE LITHUANIAN 

AMERICANS OF WYOMING VALLEY, GATHERED 

FOR THE COMMEMORATION OF THE 37TH 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARATION oF INDE- 

PENDENCE BY THE PEOPLE OF LITHUANIA 

Whereas for almost 15 years, Lithuania, 
one of the Baltic nations, has borne the yoke 
of slavery as a result of the brutal and un- 
provoked aggression by the Soviet Union; 
and 

Whereas a campaign of physically extermi- 
nating the Lithuanian entity has been con- 
ducted by the Kremlin masters on a scale 
unheard of heretofore; and 

Whereas no nation, great or small, can to- 
day feel protected from the claim of in- 
ternational communism supported, as it is, 
by all the destructive weapons that modern 
civilization has devised for mankind; and 

Whereas because of the global and totalis- 
tic nature of the Kremlin peaceful-coexist- 
ence line is designed primarily to gain time 
in order to divide and destroy free world al- 
liances and pave the way for world conquest: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this gathering of American 
citizens of Lithuanian descent of Wyoming 
Valley pledge their wholehearted support of 
this great country’s efforts to achieve last- 
ing peace and justice in the world, and urge 
the Federal Government of the United States 
to respond to the demands of this crucial 
time by initiating a positive and dynamic 
political program against the international 
Communist conspiracy; be it further 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Lith- 
uanian Americans of this valley, the follow- 
ing steps should be undertaken as a part of 
such a program and with respect to the en- 
slaved nations: 

1. That in advancement of the program for 
world peace and freedom a special stress be 
laid upon the necessity to hasten liberation 
of the captive peoples, and that all acts or 
omissions which tend to confirm their en- 
slavement be rejected. 

2. That the resistance movements of the 
enslaved nations be encouraged and sup- 
ported through the funds already authorized 
by Congress for such purposes. 

3. That a new committee to investigate the 
facts and techniques of Communist aggres- 
sion be appointed by the 84th Congress, in 
order to continue and complete the work 
splendidly done, during the last Congress, by 
the select Committee on Communist Aggres- 
sion headed by former Representative Char- 
les Kersten. 

4. That the United States Government 
sponsor a resolution in the United Nations 
based upon findings and conclusions of said 
investigation, denouncing the Soviet Union 

“as an aggressor against all the nations now 
enslaved by communism; be it finally 

5. Resolved, That this gathering voice its 
deepest gratitude to the Federal Government 
and the Congress of the United States for 
their sympathy with and unchanging favor- 
able attitude toward the eventual restoration 
of independence of Lithuania. 

Tuomas E. Mack, Esq., 
Committee Chairman. 

GENEVIEVE B. Narrrus. 
Committee Secretary. 
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CREATION OF PARK IN SLOPE COUN- 
TY, N. DAK.—LETTER FROM AMI- 
DON (N. DAK.) MEN'S CLUB 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp a letter addressed to me by 
the secretary of the Amidon Men’s Club 
of Amidon, N. Dak., relating to the crea- 
tion of a park in Slope County, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMIDON MEN’s CLUB, 
Amidon, N. Dak., February 15, 1955. 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: It was resolved by the 
Men's Club of the village of Amidon, Slope 
County, N. Dak., at their regular meeting 
that they would go on record as being in 
favor of an appropriation for the creation 
of a park in the western part of Slope County, 
including the Burning Coal mine and sur- 
rounding badlands, also for the necessary 
building of roads to promote this as a tourist 
attraction. 

Sincerely yours, 
GILBERT E. BuzALsKy, 
Secretary, Amidon Men’s Club. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

John W. Glotfelty, and sundry other can- 
didates, for personnel action in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Louis S. Rothschild, of Missouri, to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transpor- 
tation. 

By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Ross Rizley, of Oklahoma, to be a member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance; 

Allin H. Pierce, of Illinois, to be a judge 
of the Tax Court of the United States, vice 
Arnold R. Baar, deceased; and 

Thomas Coggeshall, of Connecticut, to be 
a member of the Renegotiation Board, vice 
George C. McConnaughey, resigned. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. FREAR: 

S. 1168. A bill to provide that the tax on 
transportation of persons shall apply only 
if the amount paid for transportation ex- 
ceeds $1; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1169. A bill to provide that feed fur- 
nished in disaster areas under Public Law 
115, 83d Congress, shall be made available for 
feeding working stock and hogs; and 

S. 1170. A bill to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, to authorize additional 
market services for livestock purchasers; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 1171. A bill for the relief of Asimina 
(Mina) Maravela; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 1172. A bill to amend the Wildlife Resto- 

ration Act (16 U. S. C., sec. 669-6691) by pro- 
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viding that the amount of money currently 
in the Federal aid to wildlife restoration fund 
shall be available for use during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1955, defining wild- 
life restoration project,” and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 

MCNAMARA) : 

S. 1173. A bill to amend the National La- 
bor Relations Act in order to permit super- 
visors to be considered as employees under 
the provisions of such act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

S. 1174. A bill for the relief of Alexander 

Dunand; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 1175. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MANsFIELD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 1176. A bill for the relief of Hermann 

Weyl; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAYDEN (for himself and Mr. 
GOLDWATER) : 

S. 1177. A bill for the relief of desert land 
entrymen whose entries are dependent upon 
percolating waters for reclamation; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and Mr. 
MAGNUSON) : 

S. 1178. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sylvia 
Simonson; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 1179. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Sales Tax Act and the District of 
Columbia Use Tax Act so as to limit the sales 
and use tax on vendors to the amount of re- 
imbursement authorized to be collected by 
them if they can establish such amount by 
accurate records; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 1180. A bill for the relief of Blanca 
Ibarra and Dolores Ibarra; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 1181. A bill for the relief of Wei-Kuan 
Chang and Su Chun Wei Chang; 

S. 1182. A bill for the relief of Haim Cohen 
(Haim Braun); and 

S. 1183. A bill for the relief of Lien Ching 
Chen and Dr. Rose Hu Chen; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

S. 1184. A bill for the relief of Frank R. 

Davis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BENDER: 

S. 1185. A bill for the relief of Dr. Syed 
Abdul Qadir; and 

S. 1186. A bill for the relief of Hildegard 
Kassai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 1187. A bill to amend section 5221 of 
the Revised Statutes, relating to voluntary 
liquidation of national banks; 

S. 1188. A bill to amend section 5240 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, relating to 
the examination of national banks; and 

S. 1189. A bill to permit national banks to 
make 20-year real-estate loans and 9-month 
construction loans; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1190. A bill to grant a new 6-month 
period within which applications may be 
made to the Secretary of the Navy for do- 
nation of the U. S. S. Olympia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
DovcLas, Mr. JACKSON, and Mr. Me- 
NAMARA): 

S. 1191. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
act of August 24, 1912, as amended, with re- 
spect to the recognition of organizations of 
postal and Federal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. KUCHEL): 

S. 1192. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 to exempt operations in 
the transportation of livestock, fish and ag- 
ricultural, floricultural, and horticultural 
commodities from the act and from regula- 
tion by the Civil Aeronautics Board there~ 
under; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 1193. A bill for the relief of Moosa 
Ebrahimian; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS (for himself and Mr. 
HRUSKA): 

S. 1194. A bill to provide for construction 
by the Secretary of the Interior of Red 
Willow Dam and Reservoir, Nebr., as a 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY (for Mr. HUM- 
PHREY) : 

S. 1195. A bill for the relief of Nicolas 
Reisini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. 2 

S. 1196. A bill for the relief of Joe Luis 
Momoitio Uruchua and Vinciete Cortabitarte 
Uranga; and 

S. 1197. A bill for the relief of Slavoljub 
Djurovic and Goran Djurovic; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COTTON: 

S. 1198. A bill to amend the public assist- 
ance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to provide separate matching of assistance 
expenditures for medical care, to provide 
gradually for equal matching of old-age as- 
sistance expenditures supplementing old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits, and 
to make clear the purpose of encouraging 
States to provide services to help needy in- 
dividuals attain self-support or self-care, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, and Mr. THURMOND): 

S. 1199. A bill to strengthen the Nation by 
preserving the family-size farm, providing 
additional credit for farm enlargement and 
development, improving the income-earning 
capacity and standard of living of low-in- 
come rural people, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 1200. A bill for the establishment of a 
Commission on Atomic Defense; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BENNETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 1201. A bill to amend the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended, to allow 
credit for certain service for purposes of 
pay, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of South Da- 
kota when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ACT OF 1949, RELATING TO PARI- 
TY PRICES FOR 1955 CROPS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
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bill which, if enacted, would guarantee 
farmers 100 percent of parity price for 
their 1955 and future basic agricultural 
crops. This bill would return the fair 
price guaranty for a farmer’s product in 
relation to his cost of living. 

The administration’s measure of last 
year reduced price supports from 90 to 
82% percent of parity for basic farm 
commodities. In the case of dairy prod- 
ucts, Government supports would be as 
low as 75 percent. Under this flexible 
program, price supports go down as pro- 
duction goes up. The best interests of 
farming and agricultural populations de- 
mand a strong price-support program, 
a reversal of the flexible program. 

The farmer's income and financial 
status in our economy continue to be 
static and less stable. At the same time 
the remainder of the Nation enjoys 
prosperity. Consumer prices and cost of 
living continue to rise, but the farmer's 
income does not follow this pattern. 
This, obviously, is not a healthy situa- 
tion. 

A sampling of statistics from the De- 
partment of Agriculture gives a great 
deal of support to the concern I have 
shown over the farmer’s dilemma. The 
average individual income of persons 
whose entire income comes from farming 
is one-third as much as the remainder 
of the population. The net worth of 
United States farmers has dropped $10 
billion from 1952 to 1954. 

The ratio of parity prices received by 
farmers for their products and the con- 
sumer prices paid was 99 percent on Oc- 
tober 15, 1952; 1 year later it was 91 
percent; and on September 15, 1954, it 
was 88 percent. The latest figures show 
that the ratio had dropped to 86 per- 
cent on January 15, 1955. We cannot 
afford to let this trend go on unchecked. 

Since October of 1952, farmer’s taxes 
per acre have increased 11 percent; in- 
terest payments have gone up 20 per- 
cent; and cost of living for farmers has 
gone up 3 percent. The farmers aver- 
age income since 1952 has decreased 14 
percent. An isolated case, as an ex- 
ample, is the marketing of meat animals, 
their market price has dropped 19 per- 
cent since 1952. 

The farmer is the very background of 
our society. The great cities of this 
country are not maintaining them- 
selves. Even from the standpoint of 
population numbers, the great seedbed 
of the Nation is on its family farms. 
Our cities would wither and die but for 
the farm-born children that migrate to 
them. If, even for only a few days, the 
abundant flow of food and fiber from 
the farms were cut off, the cities would be 
helpless. 

The direct relation of the production 
and prosperity of family farms to gen- 
eral national interest is not confined to 
the large cities alone. The ebb and 
flow of economic opportunity and re- 
sults of the farm people is, also, of di- 
rect importance to the people living in 
thousands of rural towns and small cit- 
ies and regional market centers all over 
this great Nation. This is true not only 
because the farm is the source of such a 
very high proportion of our food and 
clothing, but because the processing and 
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distribution of farm-produced commod- 
ities and the manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, merchandising, and sale of farm 
production and farm family living sup- 
plies is a major or contributing source 
of income to so many people. The pro- 
duction and income of the farms and 
ranches of the Nation are directly re- 
lated to continued national well-being 
and the rise or fall of national pros- 
perity. 

In the history of this and other coun- 
tries great national depressions have al- 
most always been preceded by depres- 
sion and economic reverses on the farms. 
Is that where we are headed again? I 
do not know whether the cause-and- 
effect relationship is absolute. But, nev- 
ertheless, the Nation can ill afford to take 
the chance. 

Mr. President, the bill I have intro- 
duced eliminates the sliding scale of 
price supports for wheat, cotton, and 
other basic commodities. These com- 
modities and others would be supported 
at a fixed level that could not fall with 
production in increased abundance nor 
with accumulating safety stockpiles. 

The bill provides mandatory price sup- 
ports at 100 percent of the parity price 
for the basic commodities, namely, 
wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, pea- 
nuts; for the important livestock, dairy 
and poultry products, wool, hogs, eggs, 
chickens, beef cattle, milk and butter- 
fat; for soybeans, flaxseed, dry edible 
beans, and rye; and a feeding value 
equivalent to 100 percent of parity for 
corn to the feed grains—hbarley, oats, and 
grain sorghums. These are all com- 
modities that the Nation requires in 
greater abundance. All are basic to the 
farm families that produce them. 

In addition the bill provides authority 
for the Department of Agriculture to 
resume the use of parity payments where 
needed in conjunction with loans, pur- 
chases, and other price-support methods 
to provide desirable protection to the 
producers of perishable commodities. 

The bill would also add section 421 to 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 which would 
be in the form of a $2,500 limitation on 
the amount of price-support payments 
any one farmer might receive in any 
calendar year. Moreover, price-support 
payments and loans would not apply if 
an individual farmer’s sale of products 
should be in excess of $25,000 in each 
year. 

Briefiy, I wish to comment on the over- 
emphasized phases of subsidy and sur- 
plus. These two elements of the farm 
program have been debated time after 
time, but in the end I think that it will 
be found that their seriousness is some- 
what inflated. In regard to subsidy, the 
subsidies which the farmers receive in 
the form of price supports, are not 
nearly so large as the subsidies given 
to Government agencies and private en- 
terprise. Admittedly, we do have large 
surpluses of certain commodities, but I 
am sure that we would not feel that 
they were in excess if the Nation should 
suffer a long period of drought or be 
faced with a general mobilization. 

The stability of the American economy 
depends on the prosperity and security 
of the farmer. The only solution, at 
this time, which will stabilize the farm- 
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er's income and prosperity is a program 
of 100 percent of parity, a high price- 
support program. Only by preserving 
and improving the strength of the large 
group of family-size farms in this Nation 
can we maintain the conditions neces- 
sary for preserving our way of life. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1175) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. MANSFIELD, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL BANK 
LEGISLATION 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, three bills relating to proposed 
national bank legislation. Each of these 
bills is requested by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and is accompanied by a 
letter of transmittal from him. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letters of 
transmittal and the memoranda accom- 
panying them be printed in the RECORD 
„ following the listing of the 

ills, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letters of transmittal will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
(by request), were received, read twice 
by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, as 
follows: 


S. 1187. A bill to amend section 5221 of the 
Revised Statutes, relating to voluntary liqui- 
dation of national banks, 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1187 is as follows: 

JANUARY 24, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Srr: There is transmitted herewith a draft 
of a proposed bill “To amend section 5221 
of the Revised Statutes, relating to voluntary 
liquidation of national banks.” 

Section 5221 of the Revised Statutes (12 
U. S. C. 182) requires that whenever a vote 
is taken to put a national bank into liquida- 
tion the board of directors shall cause notice 
of this fact to be published for a period of 
2 months in a newspaper published in the 
city or town in which the association is 
located, and also in a newspaper published 
in the city of New York. These publications 
are for the purpose of notifying the holders 
of its notes and other creditors to present 
the notes and other claims against the asso- 
ciation for payment. The notes referred to 
in the statute are the notes formerly issued 
by national banks which circulated as cur- 
rency but which are now no longer issued. 
Because these notes were used as currency 
and because their circulation was often wide, 
it was deemed desirable to have notice of 
a pending liquidation of the issuing bank 
given in New York, the then financial center 
of the country, in addition to being given 
locally. With the cessation of the issuance 
of such notes, every national bank having 
circulating notes outstanding deposited law- 
ful money with the Treasurer of the United 
States to cover the full redemption value of 
its outstanding notes, and all such notes 
may be redeemed at the United States 
Treasury. Therefore, the need for publica- 
tion in New York and for notification to 
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holders of the notes to present them for 
payment has passed. 

Accordingly, to relieve the banks of the 
now unnecessary expense of the New York 
publication, it is believed that section 5221 
of the Revised Statutes should be amended 
to eliminate that requirement, and it is be- 
lieved that there should also be eliminated 
from the statute the reference to notifying 
the holders of the bank's notes to present 
them for payment. The proposed legisiation 
would accomplish these purposes, and would 
also make it clear that publication must 
be made in every issue of the local news- 
paper. The requirement of local publica- 
tion notifying creditors to present their 
claims against the bank is, of course, still 
necessary and such requirement would be 
retained under the proposed amendment. 
The Treasury Department recommends that 
the proposed legislation be enacted into law. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. A 
similar proposed bill has been transmitted 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this proposed legis- 
lation to the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


8.1188. A bill to amend section 5240 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, relating 
to the examination of national banks. 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1188 is as follows: 

JANUARY 27, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: There is transmitted herewith a draft 
of a proposed bill To amend section 5240 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, relating 
to the examination of national banks.” 

Section 5240 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (12 U. S. C. 481, 482), requires that 
the Comptroller of the Currency shall ap- 
point examiners who shall examine every 
national bank at least twice in each calendar 
year, and fixes the method of assessing the 
costs of the examinations against the banks. 

It is believed that the Comptroller's bank 
supervisory responsibilities can be ade- 
quately discharged with less than the pres- 
ently required two examinations per annum 
in the case of certain banks. In addition, 
it is deemed desirable that the Comptroller 
be permitted to assess the costs of examina- 
tions upon dates selected by him rather than 
the dates of examination. The proposed leg- 
islation would accomplish these purposes. 
There is attached hereto a memorandum 
which more fully explains the proposed 
changes. 

It is believed that passage of this bill is in 
the best interests of the national banking 
system. The Treasury Department recom- 
mends that the proposed legislation be en- 
acted into law. It will be appreciated if 
you will lay the enclosed bill before the Sen- 
ate. An identical proposed bill has been 
transmitted to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Similar legislation was in- 
troduced during the 83d Congress as S. 3888. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this proposed legis- 
lation to the Congress, 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary oj the Treasury. 


MEMORANDUM RE PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
Section 5240 OF THE REVISED STATUTES 


The first paragraph of section 5240 of the 
Revised Statutes (12 U. S. C. 481) requires 
that the Comptroller of the Currency shaii 
appoint examiners who shall examine every 
national bank at least twice in each calendar 
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year. Examinations may be made oftener 
if considered necessary. 

The experience gained by the Comptroller's 
office over a long period of years clearly proves 
that two examinations per annum is a desir- 
able examination frequency schedule for a 
large proportion of national banks. How- 
ever, it is apparent to the Comptroller that 
the statutory requirements of two examina- 
tions per calendar year for all national banks 
is unnecessarily rigid, not conducive to the 
best utilization of the time and efforts of 
national bank examiners, and that the re- 
quirement could safely be made more 
flexible. 

The proposed legislation would provide 
elasticity to the requirement of the present 
law that all national banks be examined 
twice in each calendar year by permitting 
the Comptroller, in his discretion, to waive 
one such examination in justified cases. It 
would not be the purpose to waive one ex- 
amination in all possible cases, but rather to 
adjust examination schedules so as to obtain 
the maximum benefit from the examination 
work performed. It would be the purpose to 
examine a large proportion of national banks 
twice each year, but if greater benefits would 
accrue in a particular Federal reserve district 
through the more thorough examination of 
national banks of average size than would 
result from two examinations per annum of 
a few very large national banks of demon- 
strated soundness and management capacity, 
the latter might be examined only once dur- 
ing the calendar year. 

The legislation would further provide, how- 
ever, that examinations may not be waived 
with respect to a particular bank more fre- 
quently than once during each two year 
period beginning January 1, 1955. In other 
words, in at least one of the two years of 
each two year period the Comptroller could 
not waive an examination but would have to 
examine the bank twice. It is believed this 
would permit more thorough examinations 
which would be of greater vaiue to the banks 
concerned as well as to the Comptroller. 

Enactment of the proposed legislation 
would result in certain economies in the 
Comptroller's office which would accrue to 
the benefit of national banks. The expenses 
of the Comptroller's office are defrayed by 
national banks through the payment of ex- 
amination fees. 

The proposed amendment would eliminate 
references to “member banks” and would 
make the examination provision applicable 
only to national banks. This makes no sub- 
stantive change in the law for by the Act 
of June 21, 1917 (12 U. S. C. 330), it was pro- 
vided that State member banks should not 
be subject to examination under the pro- 
visions of the first two paragraphs of section 
5240 of the Revised Statutes (12 U. S. C. 481, 
482). 

The third paragraph of section 5240 of the 
Revised Statutes (12 U. S. C. 482) provides 
that the expense of the examinations of na- 
tional banks shall be assessed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency upon the banks 
examined in proportion to assets or resources 
held by the banks upon the dates of exam- 
ination of the various banks. It is deemed 
desirable that legislation be enacted which 
would permit the assessments made on na- 
tional banks by the Comptroller to be in 
proportion to their assets or resources on any 
dates the Comptroller of the Currency may 
select, rather than upon the dates of exam- 
ination of the various banks. The second 
section of the proposed bill would accom- 
plish this purpose. If this legislation is 
enacted, in all probability such assessments 
will be levied by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency quarterly or semiannually. The an- 
nual rate of assessment will be the same for 
every national bank. However, with respect 
to those banks which are examined more 
frequently than twice in each calendar year, 
each such bank will be assessed, in addition 
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to the regular assessment, the expense of the 
additional examinations. 

The seventh paragraph of section 5240 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (12 U.S. C. 
482), provides that the expenses of exam- 
` ining trust departments of banks examined 
by the Comptroller of the Currency shall 
be assessed against the banks examined in 
proportion to the total assets under admin- 
istration, and the total bonds or notes out- 
standing under corporate bond or note issues 
for which the banks are acting as trustees. 
This has proved to be impractical since there 
is no standardization of practice with respect 
to carrying values of trust assets. A more 
practical method of charging for trust exam- 
inations is to assess a fee based upon the 
actual cost to the Comptroller’s Office of 
making the trust examination. The third 
séction of the proposed bill provides that 
charges for trust examinations shall be made 
in this manner. Of course, included in the 
cost is a reasonable amount attributable to 
overhead expenses of the Comptroller's Office. 

S. 1189. A bill to permit national banks 
to make 20-year real-estate loans and 
9-month construction loans. 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1189 is as follows: 

JANUARY 25, 1955. 
The PRESENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: There is transmitted herewith a draft 
of a proposed bill To permit national banks 
to make 20-year real-estate loans and 
9-month construction loans.” 

The proposed legislation would accom- 
plish two purposes. (1) It would permit 
national banks to make mortgage loans for 
periods in excess of 10 years (which is now 
the statutory limit) but not exceeding 20 
years, provided that such loans are amor- 
tized and that the installment payments are 
sufficient to amortize the entire principal of 
the loan within a period of not more than 
20 years. (2) It would change the permis- 
sible duration of residential and farm con- 
struction loans which need not be consid- 
ered as real-estate loans, from 6 to 9 months. 

There is attached a memorandum which 
more fully explains the recommended 
changes, It is believed that enactment of 
the proposed legislation will be beneficial 
to the national banking system. The Treas- 
ury Department recommends that it be en- 
acted into law. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. A simi- 
lar proposed bill has been transmitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this proposed 
legislation to the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


MEMORANDUM RE PROPOSED CHANGES IN SEC- 
TION 24 OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


Under section 24 of the Federal Reserve 
Act (12 U. S. C. 371), national banks are 
permitted to make mortgage loans on im- 
proved real estate. The amount of any such 
loan may not exceed 50 percent of the ap- 
praisal value of the real estate and no such 
loan may be made for a longer term than 
5 years, except that any such loan may be 
made in an amount not exceeding 60 per- 
cent of the appraised value of the real es- 
tate and for a term not longer than 10 years 
if the loan is amortized and the installment 
payments are sufficient to amortize 40 per- 
cent or more of the principal of the loan 
within a period of not more than 10 years. 
No such loan may be made for a longer term 
than 10 years. Under current practices in 
mortgage lending, loans are frequently made 
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for terms of more than 10 years, and thus 
national banks find themselves at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with other lending in- 
stitutions. It is believed that the maximum 
term for which mortgage loans may be made 
by national banks can, with safety, be ex- 
tended to 20 years and that is what is pro- 
posed. The legislation would provide that 
any loan made for a term in excess of 10 
years may not exceed in amount 60 percent 
of the appraised value of the real estate, and 
that the terms of the loan must require 
installment payments sufficient to amortize 
the entire principal of the loan within a 
period of not more than 20 years. Those 
requirements will provide ample safety for 
the banks. 

Enactment of this proposal would bring 
the mortgage lending powers of national 
banks into conformity with present-day 
widespread practice and would enable the 
banks to more effectively compete with other 
lending institutions. 

The second change which is recommended 
is a lengthening of the permissible duration 
of residential and farm construction loans 
which are not to be regarded as real-estate 
loans, from 6 to 9 months. Experience has 
indicated that the 6-month period is un- 
realistically short, but that a 9-month period 
will be adequate in most cases. The change 
can be made without serious consequences. 


COMMISSION ON ATOMIC DEFENSE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
for the establishment of a Commission 
on Atomic Defense. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement, prepared by 
me, relating to the bill may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1200) for the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Atomic De- 
fense, introduced by Mr. BENNETT, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

The statement presented by Mr. BEN- 
NETT is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BENNETT 


I have introduced, for appropriate refer- 
ral, a bill to create a Commission To Study 
Atomic Defense. This would be an 18-mem- 
ber Commission patterned along the lines 
of the Hoover Commission drawing its mem- 
bership from the executive department, 
Congress, and outstanding citizens from 
private life. Because of the urgency of this 
whole problem, which was underlined in the 
last few days by testimony from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobilization, the 
Commission would submit its final report to 
Congress not later than January 31, 1956, to 
permit appropriate legislation to be enacted 
during this Congress. Although time may 
be of the essence and a final report before 
this date desirable, I do not believe a proper 
survey could be concluded in time for con- 
gressional action during this session. 

My reasons for expanding membership 
beyond Members of Congress are aimed at 
bringing together the private citizens who 
will be affected by this problem, and upon 
whom the success of any industrial disper- 
sion or civil defense program ultimately de- 
pends. 

The dramatic developments in the field of 
thermonuclear warfare make such a study 
imperative. Much has been said about the 
dangers of fallout from explosions of H- 
bombs. Much has been said about the wis- 
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dom or futility of industrial dispersion. The 
truth of the matter at this time appears to 
be that no one really knows what should 
be done or what is feasible. Each of our 
specialists in his field has suggested certain 
actions, but coordination for an overall 
program, if it is to be effective, seems to be 
the only logical way. 

The executive branch of the Government 
would support such a study and I do not 
believe the legislative branch can stand by 
and criticize the executive without “turn- 
ing to” on such an important problem. 

I urge upon the Senate careful considera- 
tion of this measure and prompt action that 
it may bring the desired results as soon as 
possible. 


AMENDMENT OF CAREER COMPEN- 
SATION ACT, RELATING TO 
CREDIT FOR CERTAIN SERVICE 
FOR PURPOSES OF PAY 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, 
to allow credit for certain service for 
purposes of pay, and for other purposes, 
I ask unanimous consent to speak brief- 
ly in regard to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota may proceed. 

The bill (S. 1201) to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, 
to allow credit for certain service for 
purposes of pay, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Cass of South Dakota, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, this bill will allow cadets at 
the service academies and midshipmen 
at the Naval Academy credit for their 
service there, in the computation of their 
basic pay. This would be, in effec, credit 
for longevity, but not for retirement pur- 
poses. 

It is my understanding that National 
Guard men receive longevity credit for 
their service, and that V-12 naval col- 
lege service during World War I counted 
for longevity in computing basic pay. 

This bill would equalize pay for young 
men who desire to make military serv- 
ice a career. I commend the bill to the 
attention of the Senate. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, as 
follows: 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address delivered by him at the ban- 
quet of the Sons of the American Revolution 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
on February 22, 1955. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

Address delivered by him before the Ro- 
tary Club of Muncie, Ind., on February 22, 
1955. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

Address delivered by Senator JoHNSTON of 
South Carolina, on South Carolina Day, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1955, at the George Washington 
Memorial Chapel, Valley Forge, Pa. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING OF SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED 
SERVICES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to give notice that the meeting of 
the Subcommittee on Civilian Defense 
of the Committee on Armed Services 
which was scheduled for tomorrow after- 
noon at 2 o’clock has been postponed. 
Instead, the hearing will be held on Sat- 
urday morning at 10 o’clock. Tomorrow, 
the full Committee on Armed Services 
will have before it certain members of 
the Department of Defense in connection 
with a briefing. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
CERTAIN FOREIGN SERVICE NOM- 
INATIONS BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, there 
was received today a list containing the 
names of 134 persons for appointment 
and promotion in the Foreign Service of 
the United States. The list appears else- 
where in the Recorp of today. I give no- 
tice that these nominations will be con- 
sidered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations at the expiration of 6 days in 
accordance with the committee rule. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
OF BEN F. CAMERON, OF MISSIS- 
SIPPI, TO BE UNITED STATES 
CIRCUIT JUDGE, FIFTH CIRCUIT, 
VICE EDWIN R. HOLMES, RETIRED 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
notice is hereby given to all persons in- 
terested in the nomination of Ben F. 
Cameron, of Mississippi, to be United 
States circut judge, fifth circuit, vice 
Edwin R. Holmes, retired, to file with the 
committee in writing on or before 
Wednesday, March 4, 1955, any repre- 
sentations or objections they may wish 
to present concerning this nomination, 
with a further statement whether it is 
their intention to appear at any hearing 
which may be scheduled later. 


COMMENT BY FORMER SENATOR 
RUSH D. HOLT, OF WEST VIR- 
GINIA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor pertinent com- 
ments on timely topics by the late former 
Senator Rush D. Holt, of West Virginia, 
about whose untimely passing within re- 
cent weeks we all know. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FACTS AND FIGURES 
(Pertinent comment on timely topics by 
former United States Senator Rush D. Holt, 

of West Virginia. Mr. Holt, seriously ill, 

tells what it means to place trust in God, 

to forget trivial things of life) 

I was shocked when my physician told me 
my condition. Who wouldn’t be? It reaches 
clear down in one and turns him upside 
down when he is advised that he has a malig- 
nancy. But one cannot afford to waste his 
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time and energy worrying over his condition. 
It is no time for self-pity, and it is so easy 
to fall into that way of thinking. One could 
spend hours and days in wondering why did 
this have to happen to me. To be defeated 
is to defeat one’s self. It is then one needs 
to get himself together and have faith. 

Without faith there is no hope. With 
faith in God there is no limit to what one 
can do. 

When one is sailing along and things are 
going well, one doesn't take time to evaluate 
the things of life. It is when one is stopped 
and reverses appear that one is ready to re- 
evaluate. 

To become bitter and figure why one is 
afflicted with such a condition only makes 
things worse, much worse. It is a part of a 
vicious circle that makes the physical condi- 
tion worse which in turn makes the bitter- 
ness deeper. 

Anyone who has faced such a situation will 
know what runs through one’s mind. We 
feel we just cannot give up our family and 
friends. We want to hold on. It does make 
a lump come to one’s throat more than once. 
But, it is then we must get hold of our- 
selves and turn over to God how we can best 
work out the problem before us. 

He is one that never fails. Whatever that 
problem may be, no matter how serious or 
critical, God is ready to guide and direct us 
if we just will let Him. 

This need to reevaluate the really import- 
ant things of life becomes more clear than 
ever. The things we felt important seem to 
lose their importance. It is not the ma- 
terial things that overshadow as they do in 
this every day busy life. We wonder why 
we have so much time in trying to get things 
that evaporate so quickly. 

A setback can be a tremendous education 
if one will let it be. 

The will to live is paramount in prac- 
tically all of us. We want to live, but if 
that will to live is not coupled with a desire 
to live for something, we have failed to 
really live. But we should couple that will 
to live with wanting to live for something. 
There is no greater will than to want to do 
God's will. 

The world, too, has been and is ill. The 
same guidance that brings health to persons 
who are sick can bring peace to a sick world, 
It is amazing how little faith mankind has 
in calling on God for the answers to our 
problems in our governmental relationships. 
The condition of the world proves we do not. 

As a personal word to my friends who read 
this column, let me say this is not an obitu- 
ary. I have plenty of life left. God has 
been wonderful to me. 

This experience has increased my faith in 
God's goodness. It has brought to me a 
lesson of the power of positive thinking. 
Prayer works wonders. There is no limit 
to what God can do. The tragedy is that we 
are failing to connect our lives to that tre- 
mendous power of good that He will give us 
if we just accept it. 

With God man can never lose. He will 
point the way out of darkness if we will 
just listen and follow. That is what I will 
try to do. 


CIVIL DEFENSE AGAINST ATOMIC 
ATTACK 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
people of the country are justifiably con- 
fused and greatly alarmed at the failure 
of government to take adequate steps for 
their protection in the event of an atomic 
attack. The tragic danger which con- 
fronts us has been known for several 
years. Yet, so far as I know, no effec- 
tive steps have been taken either by the 
Federal Government, State governments, 
or municipalities, to provide reasonable 
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civil defense or protection. The failure 
of the Nation to act is particularly 
frightening because it indicates either 
indifference or a fatalistic acceptance of 
the inevitable. We dare not surrender 
to either of these moods. 

This morning a highly interesting and 
informative article by the distinguished 
author and columnist, Roscoe Drum- 
mond, appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune. This article, entitled “Where 
Stands Civil Defense?” gives such a 
graphic description of the situation and 
its dangers and is so important to the 
security of our people that I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
body of the Recor at this point in my 
remarks. It merits the most careful 
study by every person in the country and 
particularly those in every layer of gov- 
ernment who hold positions of official 
responsibility. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE STANDS CIVIL DEFENSE? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON. — The need for Operation 
Candor is not over because the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has now given the pub- 
lic a full-size picture of what hydrogen war- 
fare really means. 

It is of little value to know that the blast 
and radioactive fallout of a single H-bomb 
imperils every living being in an area of 
7,000 square miles—unless we do something 
about it. 

What we must not overlook is: 

That we can do something about it. 

That thus far nothing adequate in civil 
defense is being done about it. 

That if the Nation's civil-defense pro- 
gram is not soon taken out of the mothballs 
of neglect, a mood of fatalism and low vis- 
ion, it will constitute one of the greatest 
and gravest omissions of representative gov- 
ernment in human history. 

That civil defense is not merely a protec- 
tion against needless enormous loss of life, 
if attack comes; it can itself be a power- 
ful deterrent to attack because it means 
that in shielding the civilian population, in- 
cluding defense-industry workers, the power 
of sustained retaliation is less likely to be 
knocked out by surprise aggression. 

The danger is not that AEC Chairman 
Lewis Strauss’ somber disclosures will create 
excessive jitters. There is no evidence that 
long-delayed Operation Candor is having 
any such effect. I am convinced that the 
American people want the straight facts, 
have the right to have them, can take them. 

The only danger would be that, possessed 
of the facts, the Federal Government, the 
States, the cities, and individuals failed to 
take action equal to the need on the theory 
that little, if anything, can be done, that 
enormous loss of life is inevitable, that we 
might as well prepare to take fatalistically 
whatever comes. 

Fortunately the opposite is the truth. 

Much can be done. Vast loss of life is not 
inevitable. We don't have to take it fatalis- 
tically. 

The AEC does not say that survival from 
hydrogen blast and fallout is unlikely. 

The AEC does say that survival is unlikely 
unless there is “proper evacuation” or 
“shelter” or “other protective measures.” 

The realistic estimate is that without ade- 
quate civil defense at least 45 percent of the 
civilian population would be killed in the 
7,000 square miles enclosing each hydrogen 
blast, and that with adequate civil defense 
at least 95 percent would survive, 
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That is the difference between adequate 
civil defense and inadequate civil defense. 

Today the Nation’s defense is inadequate, 
woefully inadequate, tragically inadequate— 
needlessly inadequate. 

Admiral Strauss did not overstate it when 
he said at the end of his stark statement 
that improvement of our means of self- 
defense, including civil defense, is today “a 
paramount duty of our Government.” 

That duty is not yet being discharged. 

Perhaps it couldn't be effectively dis- 
charged until the widescreen, 3-D conse- 
quences of hydrogen warfare was made com- 
mon knowledge. 

Now it is common knowledge and the ac- 
tions which are immediately needed, it seems 
to me, are: 

1. A full statement by President Eisen- 
hower to Congress as to what the Federal 
Government can't afford not to do to bring 
into being a civil defense program equal to 
the peril. 

2. An early conference between the Presi- 
dent, the director of civil defense, and the 48 
Governors on the action which the State gov- 
ernments need to take in an integrated Fed- 
eral-State program. 

3. A subsequent meeting in each State of 
Governor, Federal civil-defense officials, and 
the mayors of every community to bring 
about the participation of all units of gov- 
ernment. 

4. The development of a realistic blueprint 
of what every individual needs to do and 
can do personally to be ready to give the 
best protection to his family and to himself. 

Civil defense, it seems to me, needs to be 
seen not only as a means to guard against 
prodigious loss of life, but as a means con- 
tributing indispensably to deterring surprise 
aggression, 

Civil defense is also military defense. 
They are inseparable. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR WILEY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, our distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY], as we all know, was chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee during 
the two sessions of the 83d Congress. At 
the opening session of the committee this 
year on January 13 the committee 
adopted a resolution recognizing the 
splendid service Chairman WEY had 
rendered during the past 2 years, and an 
appropriate resolution also was adopted 
by this year’s committee and was then 
circulated among the members of the 
committee as it was constituted in the 
83d Congress. 

It is with real pleasure and gratifica- 
tion that I now ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the body of the Recor the 
resolution as adopted by the committee 
with the signatures of the members of 
the committee who served under Senator 
WILEY as chairman in the 83d Congress. 
This resolution reflects the high esteem 
and affection in which Senator WILEY is 
held by his colleagues on the committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

January 13, 1955. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, UNITED 
STATES SENATE— RESOLUTION OF COMMEN- 


DATION FOR SERVICES RENDERED BY HON; 


ALEXANDER WILEY, UNITED STATES SENATOR 


From WISCONSIN 

Whereas Senator ALEXANDER Wriry has 
been a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations since 1945 and served as 
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chairman during the 83d Congress in 1953 
and 1954; and 

Whereas this period has been critical in 
the history of our Nation; and 

Whereas, in the discharge of his arduous 
duties as chairman, Senator Wx has dis- 
played a high quality of statesmanship; and 

Whereas Senator WIr has consistently 
encouraged the development of a bipartisan 
foreign policy and has tirelessly worked to 
foster more effective cooperation between 
the executive and legislative branches of our 
Government; and 

Whereas under Senator WrLEY’s chairman- 
ship, the committee and the Senate com- 
piled an outstanding record of legislative 
achievement in the field of foreign policy, 
including many treaties, public laws, and 
resolutions advancing the national interest 
of the United States and the common goals 
of the free world; and 

Whereas Senator Wix contributed im- 
measurably to these accomplishments 
through his energy, vision, good humor, and 
fairness: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations expresses to Senator WILEY its deep 
appreciation for his courageous leadership 
as chairman, his devotion to duty, and his 
great services to the Nation in the cause of 
freedom and world peace. 

H. Alexander Smith, Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper, Homer Ferguson, William F. 
Knowland, George D. Aiken, Homer 
E. Capehart, Walter F. George, Theo- 
dore Francis Green, J. W. Fulbright, 
John Sparkman, Guy M. Gillette, 
Hubert H, Humphrey, Mike Mansfield, 
Francis O. Wilcox, Chief of Staff. 


SAVINGS BY REDUCTION OF FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT PAPERWORK 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I have 
read with interest that the Hoover Com- 
mission today is forwarding to the Con- 
gress a report in which it is recom- 
mended that the Federal Government 
reduce its paperwork and thereby save 
millions of dollars for the taxpayers. 

It is a matter of personal gratification 
to me as I know it is to all other members 
of the Appropriations Committee, in- 
cluding the present chairman, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen], that this report so 
closely follows a report on the same sub- 
ject which was filed on May 7, 1954, by 
the staff of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Senate. Last year the com- 
mittee provided $300,000, to enable the 


General Services Administration to start. 


work along this particular line. 

So, Mr. President, while I commend 
the Hoover Commission for its splendid 
recommendations, I should like to point 
out that the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee recognized this problem a year 
ago, and, by unanimous action of the 
committee, provided the funds with 
which to inaugurate this activity, which 
has been in progress for a period of time, 
and already many tens of millions of 
dollars are in the process of being saved. 
Nevertheless, it is nice to know, today, 
that the very outstanding Hoover Com- 
mission, after studying this subject, has 
come forward with recommendations 
very similar to those made last year by 
our committee. 

This phase of Federal expenditures 
is one of many toward which the Appro- 
priations Committee directed its atten- 
tion during the 83d Congress, as a part 
of its continuing effort to reduce and 
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minimize Government spending and 


Waste. As a result of our recommenda- 


tions, the Congress appropriated, dur- 
ing the 2d session of the 83d Congress, 
a sum of money to initiate surveys of 
Government practices and record keep- 
ing. 

It was our recommendation that im- 
mediate steps be taken to alleviate the 
condition now existing, whereby the vol- 
ume of Federal records now in existence 
would fill 742 Pentagon buildings. 

It is gratifying to note that the con- 
clusions of the Hoover Commission are 
in striking parallel with those con- 
tained in last year’s Appropriations Com- 
mittee report entitled “Creation and 
Management of United States Govern- 
ment Records,” and that the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations reflect 
the recommendations made nearly a year 
ago by the Appropriations Committee. 

For example, the Hoover Commission’s 
report suggests that— 

The General Services Administration be 
given responsibility for general supervision 
over all phases of paperwork management 
with a view to simplifying and improving 
the quality of forms, correspondence, re- 
ports * * * and eliminating nonessential 
copies, 


The same recommendation was made 
last year by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and a solution is already being 
effectuated under Public Law 663, in 
which the 83d Congress provided for a 
survey of Government records, record 
management, and disposal practices. 
This legislation gave to the Administra- 
tor of General Services final authority 
in all matters involving the conduct of 
surveys and the implementation of rec- 
ommendations based on such surveys. 

Mr. President, I myself do not take any 
credit for this; but I do give credit to 
the 23 members of the Appropriations 
Ccmmittee, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, who foresaw this problem, and 
proceeded to take some action about it, 
instead of waiting for recommendations 
from the outside. 

Mr. President, I hope that each Mem- 
ber of the Senate will take the oppor- 
tunity of reading this latest report of 
the Hoover Commission, as well as the 
report published previously by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. President, I now desire to refer 
to another subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Hampshire has the 
floor. ; 


TRANSFER OF SENIORITY ON THE 
ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask’ 
unanimous consent that my position as 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee be exchanged 
for that of the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the 
next ranking minority member of that 
committee, for the duration of the 84th 
Congress, with the full. understanding 
that this arrangement is temporary in 
nature, and that at the expiration of 
the 84th Congress I will resume my 
seniority rights. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield to 
me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from New 
Hampshire does not mean to say, how- 
ever, does he, that he will not partici- 
pete in the consideration of any matters 
which may come before the committee? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I intend to participate 
in committee activities as usual. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The new arrangement 
is only for seniority purposes; is that 
correct? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes, so that the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts will sit 1 
rung higher on the seniority ladder, and 
that much closer to the chairman; and 
I will sit 1 rung farther down. 

I do this for the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts because last year he 
served as chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and did a very able job 
in that capacity; and I desire to show 
him the courtesy of letting him be a 
rung higher on the ladder, so to speak, 
temporarily. I ask that this change of 
seniority be made only temporarily, dur- 
ing the present Congress. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield to 
me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to compliment 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire on what he has done. In my 
opinion, it is a mark of a very great man 
and one who loves his country. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota. 


INCREASED PAY FOR MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS AND FEDERAL JUDGES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a letter addressed 
to me from the State chairman of the 
American Bar Association committee on 
judicial selection, tenure, and compensa- 
tion, which favors increasing the pay of 
judges and, I believe also, that of Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GRAND Forks, N. DAK., February 21, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 

United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR LANGER: This is another 
followup letter in connection with the pro- 
posed increase of congressional and judicial 
salaries. 

Attached to this letter are photostatic 
copies of a number of editorials from all 
parts of the country indicating that citizens 
generally are in favor of the increase. 

Both of us realize that our judges have 
been underpaid for many years and it is 
quite a surprise to notice that the judges in 
some of the State district courts are paid 
more than our Federal judges. All of us 
realize that these Federal judges have quite 
a heavy responsibility and are certainly en- 
titled to a substantial increase. 

Not only the lawyers but a number of other 
citizens who are given the facts concerning 
this problem agree that the judges should 
have an increase of $10,000. I believe that 
the people here in North Dakota are in favor 
of both of these increases, If for any rea- 
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son you would like us to take a very careful 
survey around the State, that could also be 
done, but at this time we believe that you 
can rely on the statements made in this 
letter. 

We hope that you will support this in- 
crease, Senator, and if there is anything 
further that you would want concerning 
facts here in the State just drop me a line 
at any time. 

Sincerely, 
CARLTON G. NELSON, 
State Chairman of the American 


Bar Association Committee on 
Judicial Selection, Tenure, and 
Compensation. 


INCREASE IN SALARIES OF JUS-. 


` TICES AND JUDGES OF UNITED 
STATES COURTS AND MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further morning business, 
morning business is closed, and, under 
the unanimous consent order of Monday 
last, the Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 462) to increase the salaries 
of justices and judges of United States 
courts, Members of Congress, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate, in considering the bill, will be 
operating under the limitation of debate 
which was agreed to on Monday last. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Buss] to the amendment of the 
committee. By unanimous consent the 
three amendments offered by him will be 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that I have 15 minutes allotted to 
me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

enator from Connecticut is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of my amendments is to require 
separate consideration of two distinct 
issues, namely, whether the salaries of 
judges should be increased, and whether 
the salaries of Members of Congress 
should be increased. 

The amendments would strike from 
the bill all provisions increasing con- 
gressional salaries, but would leave intact 
the increase in travel allowance. 

As I informed the Senate on Monday, 
I believe that increases in salaries for 
members of the Federal judiciary are 
justified. A judge is in a quite different 
position from that of a Member of Con- 
gress, because a judge must sacrifice all 
other sources of earned income when he 
goes on the bench. A Member of Con- 
gress retains all outside sources of earned 
income which he may have. Many 
Members of Congress have available to 
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them outside sources of income from the 
practice of law, newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, and business and professional ac- 
tivities of many kinds. I commented on 
that point in my remarks on Monday. 

Therefore the two issues are entirely 
unrelated and, in my judgment, should 
be considered separately. It does not 
become Members of Congress to hide be- 
hind the robes of the judiciary when 
theiz own salaries are involved. 

In saying that, I fully appreciate the 
fact that many Members of Congress 
face a difficult problem, peculiar to the 
position they occupy, because they must 
retain dual residences, in Washington 
and in their own districts or States. 

A partial recognition of this problem 
has been made by the so-called $2,500 
expense allowance, and the privilege of 
deducting up to $3,000 as expenses in 
computing income taxes. 

The so-called $2,500 expense allow- 
ance actually, of course, is an addition 
to salary, making the total $15,000 a 
year, instead of the $12,500 listed in the 
law. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MorsE] has proposed sev- 
eral amendments intended to meet the 
extra burdens of expense attached to 
the offce of a Member of Congress. 
Among them is a proposal to increase 
the tax deduction from $3,000 to $5,000 
for Washington living expenses. 

I have not had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss his amendment with the Senator 
from Oregon, as I had hoped to do. 
Therefore, what I am about to say may 
surprise him slightly. While I am sym- 
pathetic with his purpose to relieve the 
financial burden of those Members of 
Congress who find the problem of dual 
living expenses a difficult one to meet, 
especially of the younger Members with 
heavy family responsibilities, I do not 
believe that is the right way to tackle the 
question. 

A tax deduction works to the advantage 
of those with higher incomes. A man 
in the 60 percent tax bracket, for ex- 
ample, would profit twice as much as 
would a man in the 30 percent bracket. 
A man in the 75 percent tax bracket 
would save $2,250 out of the $3,000, 
whereas a man in the 30 percent tax 
bracket would save only $900. 

It appears to me that the proposal 
does not work out equitably, in that while 
it may be fair to one it is not fair to 
another. Therefore, I have some reser- 
vation about the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Oregon, although 
I believe the principle involved in the 
amendment is right, because the Sena- 
tor from Oregon is trying to meet the 
living expense problem by a special 
allowance. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does not the Senator 
also have in mind that a businessman 
is allowed similar deductions for living 
expenses in Washington, and that when 
a corporation maintains living accom- 
modations for its executives in Wash- 
ington it is allowed to deduct such ex- 
penses? 
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Mr. BUSH. I would have to answer 
the question in this way, that a business- 
man who is sent to Washington on busi- 
ness has his expenses paid by the organ- 
ization which sends him to Washington. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true that the 
parent organization is allowed a deduc- 
tion? . 

Mr. BUSH. There is no question 
about that. The Senator is correct. But 
I do not believe an increase in the tax 
deduction is the fairest and most equi- 
table way of meeting the problem. 

Possibly a solution might be to pro- 
vide per diem allowances to Members of 
Congress, subject to strict accounting by 
voucher, to meet reasonable living ex- 
penses in Washington while Congress is 
in session. 

That approach, however, together with 
the various suggestions which have been 
made for increasing allowances for office 
expenses, ought to be the subject of thor- 
ough study by the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. I do not believe the 
committees of either body have come to 
grips with that particular problem in 
considering the pending bill. Instead, 
I believe the committees of the two 
Houses have dealt simply with a salary 
bill. 

I- am not optimistic enough to hope 
that my amendments will prevail, in 
view of the obvious intent of the Senate 
to pass the pending bill. If, however, we 
should succeed in striking out the con- 
gressional salary increase provision, I 
would hope that a study of such allow- 
ances would be undertaken at once. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The effect of the 
adoption of the Senator’s proposed 
amendments would be to confine the 
pending bill to a raise in salary for the 
judiciary; is that correct? 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct; plus the 
congressional travel allowances, which 
are provided for at the end of the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator be- 

lieve that the fact that judges hold office 
for life or during good behavior puts 
them in a preferred classification, so 
far as salaries are concerned, as com- 
pared with Members of Congress, who, 
in the case of the House, must run for 
office every 2 years, with attendant un- 
certainty, and, in the case of the Sen- 
ate, must run for office every 6 years, 
also with attendant uncertainty? 
Mr. BUSH. Yes. Of course, the fact 
that judges hold virtually life appoint- 
ments has been one of the arguments 
for holding down their compensation in 
the past. I frankly believe that the 
Salary level proposed for judges is a very 
substantial increase, but I find it is im- 
possible to haggle about it too much. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from Connecticut 
to say that judges have to cut off their 
other sources of revenue when they ac- 
cept appointment? 
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Mr. BUSH. As I recall, I said earned 
income. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It so happens that I 
know of judges who have producing 
farms and livestock operations. Both of 
those situations happen to be true 
with reference to district judges serv- 
ing in my own State. They do not have 
to forego that revenue. They do not 
have to forego that type of business as 
well as many other types of business and 
investments but they have to forego 
only their professional connections and 
certain classes of business connections 
which might conflict with their duties as 
judges. Is not the Senator covering too 
much territory in saying that members 
of the judiciary are foreclosed from re- 
ceiving other sources of income? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator has proved 
there are exceptions to what I said. I 
had in mind judges being required to 
forego the opportunity of legal practice. 
I concede that the Senator from Florida 
has a good point. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not a fact that 
judges forego their normal activities be- 
cause they wanted to be appointed as 
judges? 

Mr. BUSH. Iam sorry; I did not hear 
all the Senator’s question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, Is it not a fact that 
men who are appointed to the Federal 
bench are there because they wanted to 
be appointed and because they would 
ask the Senator from Connecticut, for in- 
stance, or some other Senator, to sup- 
port them for such appointment. 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. They forego their nor- 
mal legal activities of their own volition. 
They receive a life job. They can retire 
at the age of 70 years on full pay. Does 
not the Senator think that a Member 
of Congress, who is responsible to his 
own constituents, and who can be re- 
moved from his office by them at any 
election, is entitled to additional com- 
pensation? 3 

Mr. BUSH. As to that specific ques- 
tion, I should have to differ with the 
Senator. I do not believe the two are 
comparable. I discussed it in some detail 
last Monday. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Constitution says 
they are comparable. It says there shall 
be three branches of Government. It 
does not say the judiciary shall be supe- 
rior to the administrative branch or to 
the legislative branch. It says that 
there shall be three branches of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BUSH. Thet is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What makes the judi- 
cial branch so superior to the other two 
branches of the Government? 

Mr. BUSH. It makes little difference 
what I think makes a judge superior. I 
do not think a judge should be superior, 
but, on the average, they are a very supe- 
rior group of men. The purpose of rais- 
ing the judicial salary is to try to 
improve the quality of men on the Fed- 
eral bench. In my own State we have 
had very great difficulty in finding men 
of the quality we are willing to recom- 
mend for appointment. That is true in 
other States, I suppose. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. I dislike to disagree 
with my good friend from Connecticut, 
but John Jay, the first Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, and John Marshall, 
were very competent men. Chief Jus- 
tice Harlan, the grandfather of the 
nominee who is before the Senate at 
this time, was a very good man, as was, 
also, Chief Justice White. Would not 
the Senator consider that they were just. 
as good judges as we now have? Would 
not the Senator consider that they were 
just as respectable and just as wise in 
interpreting the Constitution as are the 
judges we now have? 

Mr. BUSH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yieid 
further? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am certainly in 
sympathy with the position of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
that we ought to do what we can toward 
raising the salaries of judges to a reason- 
able figure, and I join him in the hope 
that a higher type of men can be ob- 
tained than those who are sometimes 
available. But I am wondering if the 
distinguished Senator does not think the 
same argument might apply to Members 
of the Congress, and that an opportunity 
to get a better class of Members of the 
Senate and of Members of the House of 
Representatives might be afforded by 
raising their salaries? 

Mr. BUSH. I commented on that 
point last Monday. My general feeling 
about it is that it is difficult to get quali- 
fied men for the Federal courts, but there 
seems to be no difficulty in getting appli- 
cants for the House and Senate. I think 
I said that if any Member, either of the 
Senate or the House, should retire there 
would be plenty of applicants for the 
position. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If I correctly under- 
stand the distinguished Senator, he feels 
that the reasons in connection with the 
proposal to increase the salaries of Mem- 
bers of Congress have not been suffi- 
ciently well established. Does he not 
think that the record made by the very 
able Commission which studied the sub- 
ject and the impressive reports sub- 
mitted by the Senate and House com- 
mittees, both of which have studied the 
subject for a long period of time, sup- 
port the pending bill and support the 
case so ably made day before yesterday 
by the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Kerauver], that the increase 
in salary for Members of Congress now 
suggested is appropriate and has been 
shown to be wise and just and has been 
just as effectively proved as in the case 
of the proposed change in the salaries 
of the judiciary? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. The present occupant of 
the chair desires to advise the Senate 
that the Senator from Connecticut has 
presented to the Senate a stopwatch, 
poin is now being used to keep the 

e. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut be 
given a reasonable amount of time in 
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which to reply to my most recent ques- 
tion. I should not like to be left in the 
position of asking a question and then 
not having given the Senator from Con- 
necticut an opportunity to answer it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
cut objection, it isso ordered. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut may proceed. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I stated 
that I was not greatly impressed with 
the part of the report which had to do 
with congressional salaries. I also think 
it went a little too far in connection with 
judicial salaries. The salaries are com- 
pared with those of corporation heads, 
and it is said the salaries of corporation 
heads are an average of $120,000 a year. 
The report also refers to the salaries of 
heads of labor unions, from $20,000 to 
$50,000 a year. What I said about that 
was that I did not think it was impres- 
sive at all, because the report did not 
go into other fields of endeavor. Many 
persons engaged in the teaching profes- 
sion, in the medical profession, and in 
the clerical field, whose compensation is 
not anywhere near so high as that which 
we are now receiving, are well qualified 


to sit in the Halls of Congress. There. 


are in those professions just as many 
persons who are well qualified to be 
Members of the Senate or of the House 
as there are in the business world. 

That is my answer to the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield for one more question. Am I cor- 
rect in my understanding that the sub- 
stance of the position taken by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is that he thinks 
judges are entitled to the raise, but he is 
not sure Members of Congress are en- 
titled to the raise? 

Mr. BUSH. That is almost correct. 
I said on Monday, and I repeat, that I 
think further consideration should be 
given by the appropriate committees to 
what we call the situation affecting 
Members of the Congress. I stated that 
I was in general accord with the philos- 
ophy of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] that a study should be made to 
see what is the burden which is imposed, 
and then to deal directly with the prob- 
lem. I do not agree entirely with the 
way in which the Senator is endeavoring 
to accomplish the objective. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If I correctly under- 
stand the distinguished Senator, he does 
not think the fact that a district judge 
has to maintain but one home while 
Members of Congress have to maintain 
two homes, and the further fact that a 
judge does not have to run for office 
periodically, as Members of the Congress 
have to do, bring about any equality be- 
tween the needs for increased salaries 
of the Members of Congress and district 
judges? 

Mr. BUSH. I see very little similarity 
between the two problems. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
vield to the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CuHavez] 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. Persident, do I 
correctly understand that the position of 
the Senator from Connecticut is that he 
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believes if his amendment should be 
agreed to it might be possible to have 
better Members of Congress? 

Mr. BUSH. No. I do not think I said 
that. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is what I under- 
stood the Senator to say—that there 
would be an improvement in the quality 
and caliber of Members of Congress. 

Mr. BUSH. No; I did not say that. I 
have expressed no disapproval of or dis- 
satisfaction with the quality of the 
Members of Congress; in fact, I said on 
Monday I thought they represented a 
good cross section of the citizenry of the 
United States and that the membership 
was very satisfactory. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does not the Senator 
from Connecticut believe that the indi- 
vidual States have the right, under the 
Constitution, to send to the Senate or the 
House of Representatives whomever they 
please? 

Mr. BUSH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is their right; is 
it not? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is basic; is it not? 

Mr. BUSH. Les. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There should be no in- 
ference whatsoever drawn, should there, 
that the people of individual States are 
sending to Congress persons who do not 
meet the proper qualifications? 

Mr. BUSH. I make no such inference. 
If the Senator from New Mexico has 
gathered such an idea from anything I 
have said, I am very sorry, because I 
never made such a statement. To the 
contrary, I have said, and I wish to say 
again, that I think we have a good body, 
and I do not believe that increasing the 
salaries of Members, as is provided under 
the pending bill, will improve the mem- 
bership. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I apologize, then, for 
stating what I thought the Senator from 
Connecticut had in mind. I was going 
to ask him whether, considering the type 
of the present Members of Congress, it 
was senatorial courtesy that prevented 
the Senator from Connecticut from say- 
ing which Senator was not doing his 
duty. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from New 
Mexico is trying to put some words into 
my mouth or to draw some inferences 
which are not justified. I have said, on 
the contrary, that I think the Senate is 
a very creditable body. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is why I wish to 
apologize. 

Mr. BUSH. I certainly accept the 
Senator’s apology. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Tennessee will state it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. How much time 
remains? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Tennessee has 9 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield 3 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield 3 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the premise of my 
esteemed colleague from Connecticut 
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[Mr. Busu] is that if it is conceded that 
some Members of the Senate are under- 
paid, why not keep all Members under- 
paid? 

With respect to Federal judges, I have 
never had any difficulty, under the pres- 
ent judicial salary scale, in finding com- 
petent persons for the judiciary; in fact, 
I am proud of those whose names I have 
submitted and who, in my judgment, are 
performing distinguished service both on 
the Federal circuit bench and on the 
District court bench. 

It would have been just as logical for 
the Senator from Connecticut to move 
to strike out the judicial portion of the 
bill rather than the legislative portion. 
But if the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Connecticut shall prevail, 
that will be the end of the proposed sal- 
ary increase for Members of Congress, 
notwithstanding the fact that the pro- 
posal has the endorsement of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and notwith- 
standing the fact that it has the unani- 
mous endorsement of a very able Com- 
mission representing interests from all 
areas of the country. 

I earnestly hope the amendment will 
be rejected. 

As I examine all the amendments 
pending before the Senate, it seems to 
me the situation adds up to a good deal 
of confusion. So the simple and reason- 
able thing to do is to vote for the salary 
increase. 

With all deference to my distinguished 
friend from Connecticut, I hope that his 
amendment will be rejected. 

_ Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve this is the first time I have ever 
heard anyone, either in Congress or out- 
side of Congress, say that he thought 
district judges should be paid more than 
Members of Congress receive. Indeed, 
the argument usually has been, and now 
is, that Members of Congress should re- 
ceive greater compensation than that 
received by district judges. 

The Senator from Connecticut no 
doubt knows that the House action, in 
the overall compensation, provides for 
$2,500 more for Members of Congress, by 
way of an expense allowance, than it pro- 
vides for district judges. I feel that so 
far as the dignity of the office of Mem- 
bers of Congress and that of district 
judges is concerned, certainly the office 
of Members of Congress is as high as that 
of judges. It cannot be argued that 
Members of Congress do not make as 
great a sacrifice as do judges. Indeed, I 
am certain the Senator from Connecticut 
would concede that, considering the ad- 
ditional entertainment of constituents 
by Members of Congress, the necessity 
of furnishing two homes, the paying of 
extra sums out of their own pockets for 
office expense, and the fact, which every 
Member of Congress knows to be true, 
that it is impossible to conduct a cam- 
paign without having to spend one’s own 
money, Many good reasons exist why 
Members of Congress should be included 
in the salary classification of circuit 


judges, rather than that of district 
judges. 
Furthermore, while district judges 


have great responsibilities, I can think 
of no higher responsibility, requiring the 
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best talents and ability that can be ob- 
tained, than that which rests on Mem- 
bers of Congress. The responsibility of 
Members of Congress is certainly greater 
than it was in 1939. Yet the allowance 
made in the bill on the basis of purchas- 
ing power is somewhat less than the pur- 
chasing power of the salary of a Member 
of Congress in 1939. 

If the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut will examine the hearings be- 
fore the Segal commission, he will find 
that the public has a higher estimation 
of what the Senator should earn as a 
Member of the Senate than he himself 
has. 

In the testimony of the seventy- odd 
witnesses who testified, and in the hun- 
dreds of letters and editorials, there has 
never been 1 suggestion made by any 
witness or newspaper editor throughout 
the Nation, from what I have been able 
to find in the 700 pages of the Segal 
commission's report, that Members of 
Congress are not entitled to at least the 
same compensation as that of district 
judges. 

The Senator from Connecticut has 
presented a very unusual amendment, 
It is unusual because this is the first 
time such a proposal has been made. 
The salaries of district judges and Mem- 
bers of Congress have stood together at 
the same level for more than 40 years. 

I think district judges have great re- 
sponsibilities. We want to have in the 
judiciary the best persons obtainable. 
Still, I think it is even more important 
that there be the highest caliber of 
talent that can be secured for the direc- 
tion of this Nation, which is in the hands 
of its Legislature. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut will be rejected by a 
large vote, as I hope the other amend- 
ments to be presented will be. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BUSH]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No 
time remains for debate on the amend- 
ment. The question is—— 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, has the 
time which was allotted to the side in 
opposition to the amendment expired? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time on both sides has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
three amendments of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH] to the commit- 
tee amendment. By unanimous agree- 
ment, the amendments are to be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 


The 


With- 
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Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 


Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMaTHERS], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THuRMOND] are ab- 
sent on official business 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate to attend the atomic-energy tests in 
Nevada. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent of Cuba. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] are absent by leave 
of the Senate because of illness. 

On this vote the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN] is paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
moND]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THuRMOND] would 
vote yea.“ 

I also announce that on this vote the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
if present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] is absent by 
leave of the Senate to attend the cere- 
monies at the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent of Cuba. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 3, 
nays 80, as follows: 


YEAS—3 
Bush Johnston, S. C. Morse 
NAYS—80 

Aiken Frear McNamara 
Allott Puibright Millikin 
Barkley George Monroney 
Barrett Goldwater Mundt 
Beall Gore Murray 
Bender Hayden Neely 
Bennett 1 Neuberger 
Bible Holland O'Mahoney 
Bricker Hruska Pastore 
Bridges Ives Payne 
Butler Jackson Potter 
Byrd Jenner Purtell 
Carlson Kefauver Robertson 
Case, N. J Kerr Russell 
Case, S. Dak Kilgore Saltonstall 
Chavez Knowland Schoeppel 
Clements Kuchel tt 
Cotton Langer Smith, N. J, 
Curtis Lehman Sparkman 
Daniel Long Stennis 
Dirksen Magnuson Symington 

Malone Thye 
Dworshak Mansfield Watkins 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Welker 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Wiliams 

McCarthy Young 
Flanders McClellan 

NOT VOTING—13 

Anderson Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 
Capehart Humphrey Thurmond 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Wiley 
Green Kennedy 
Hennings Smathers 


So the amendments submitted by Mr. 
Busu to the committee amendment were 
rejected. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, identified as 
2-15-55-B, to the committee amend- 
ment, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated, — 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 9 of the 
committee amendment, it is proposed to 
strike out lines 2 and 3, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

The first days of the fiscal year— 

(1) following a fiscal year for which the 
receipts of the Government have exceeded 
the expenditures of the Government, as de- 
termined by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is very simple. It merely 
provides that the effective date of any 
salary increase authorized by this bill 
will be the first day of the first July fol- 
lowing a fiscal year for which the receipts 
of the Government have exceeded the 
expenditures of the Government—in 
other words, when the Federal Govern- 
ment has a balanced budget. 

In short the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to prevent any salary increase 
either for judges or Members of Congress 
being authorized with borrowed money. 

I wish to make clear that I am not 
debating this issue on the basis of the 
merits of the proposed salary increase. 
I recognize that there is much merit to 
the proposal that some adjustment in 
judicial and congressional salaries be 
made. We must never allow the Con- 
gress of the United States develop into a 
rich man’s club. 

I voted against the preceding amend- 
ment, offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] to the committee 
amendment; I did so for the reason that 
I think all these salary increases should 
be considered en bloc. I believe that 
salary increases for the judiciary and 
salary increases for Members of Con- 
gress are equally meritorious, and both 
should either be agreed to or rejected. 
However, as previously stated, I am op- 
posed to agreeing to either of them at 
this time when they can be paid only 
with borrowed money. 

Mr. President, there is ample prece- 
dent for my amendment, because iden- 
tical language is contained in Public 
Law 361 of the 83d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, being House bill 6549, which pro- 
vides for the construction of the Jeffer- 
son National Expansion Memorial at St. 
Louis, Mo. In passing that bill, Congress 
adopted language similar to the language 
of my amendment; and in that connec- 
tion I now read from Public Law 361: 

Sec, 4 (b). The authorization for an ap- 
propriation contained in subsection (a) 
shall not be effective until such time as— 

(1) the receipts of the Government for 
the preceding fiscal year have exceeded the 
expenditures of the Government for such 
year, as determined by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget; or 

(2) the budget submitted to the Congress 
by the President under the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921, reveals that the estimated 
receipts of the Government for the fiscal 
year for which such budget is submitted are 
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in excess of the estimated expenditures of 
the Government for such fiscal year. 


That provisions of Public Law 361 
made it possible for the Secretary of the 
Interior to expend the authorized funds 
only after the Federal Government’s 
budget is balanced. 

During the past 25 years, on only 3 
occasions has the Federal Government 
lived within its income. 

Likewise, many other proposals com- 
ing before Congress are equally merito- 
rious, and many of us will be called upon 
to oppose them on the basis of this same 
argument; namely, that the Federal 
Treasury does not contain sufficient 
funds to pay the expenditures proposed 
in those measures. 

I cite one of those measures which will 
come to us from the House of Represent- 
atives later this week—a proposal for a 
tax credit in the amount of $20 for every 
taxpayer and every dependent. I do 
not think any Member will argue against 
that proposal on the basis that it is does 
not have some merit. However, here 
again we are confronted with the fact it 
represents a loss of $1,500,000,000 to the 
Federal Treasury, and every dollar of the 
reduction would have to be made up by 
means of extra borrowed money. 

Another popular proposal is for a 10 
percent across-the-board salary increase 
for the 2½ million civilian employees of 
the Federal Government. Again, a good 
argument can be made to the effect that 
the Government employees’ salaries have 
not kept pace with the salaries paid in 
industry. Taken by itself, it would not be 
possible to build up a good case against 
the proposal to grant such a salary in- 
crease were it not for the fact that it 
will cost about $800 million; and, again, 
every dollar of this would have to be 
borrowed. I read in the press reports to 
the effect that a 10-percent salary in- 
crease would cost only about $200 million 
on the basis that much of the cost of the 
salary increases would be absorbed by the 
various governmental agencies. That 
sounds very nice, but every Member of 
the Senate knows that scarcely a dollar 
of the cost of such a salary increase 
would be absorbed by any agency by 
means of laying off employees; and I 
venture to say that an amendment mak- 
ing such an arrangement mandatory 
would be rejected. 

Those two proposals would represent 
an additional expenditure of approxi- 
mately $2,225 million. 

Another proposal which will be com- 
ing before us is one to extend the social 
security benefits to the 24% million Gov- 
ernment employees in addition to the 
benefits they now enjoy under the regu- 
lar retirement systems. That proposal, 
too, can be regarded as having merit 
equal to the proposal contained in the 
bill now before us. But, Mr. President, if 
such a social security extension is passed, 
allowing the civilian employees of the 
Government to have access to the social 
security benefits in addition to the re- 
tirement benefits they now receive, the 
result will be that the Federal Govern- 
ment, as their employer, will have to 
pay a 2 percent tax on the first $4,200 of 
the salary of every Government em- 
ployee. This would amount to a cost 
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to the United States Government of 
another $100 million; and in view of 
the fact that today the Government’s 
budget is out of balance, the result 
would be that the Government would 
have to borrow the money in order to 
pay its own tax as an employer. 

Tax reductions and salary increases 
are economically unsound and cannot be 
justified, particularly at a time when 
our country is enjoying its highest degree 
of peacetime prosperity. 

Likewise, there are many new Federal- 
aid programs as well as many extensions 
of existing programs, any one of which 
taken by itself could be justified on the 
basis of its merits but which we should 
not support because we do not have the 
money in the Federal Treasury with 
which to pay for them. 

We must recognize that after 25 years 
of living beyond our income, the time 
has come when we must balance the 
budget. If the budget is ever to be bal- 
anced, now is the time to do it. 

As the President of the United States 
has pointed out, there is still great danger 
from inflation. The reason we are dis- 
cussing an increase in salary for Mem- 
bers of Congress and for civil-service 
employees is because of the depreciated 
dollar caused by inflation. Inflation, of 
course, is caused largely by an unbal- 
anced budget. 

It is an endless cycle, and must be 
stopped somewhere along the line by 
Congress. 

Ten years ago the Government sold 
bonds to the American people on the 
basis of returning $4 for every $3 in- 
vested. However, the $4 received today 
will not buy as much as $2 would when 
the original bond was purchased. In- 
stead of giving him back $4 for each $3 
invested, the Government is actually 
taking away one-third of what the in- 
vestor paid to the Government. 

At the same time, as a result of the 
depreciation of the dollar the Govern- 
ment has destroyed one-half the value 
of every life insurance policy, retirement 
fund, and social-security fund. 

It is the responsibility of Congress to 
recognize this condition and to balance 
the budget. We are closer today to bal- 
ancing the budget than we have been in 
recent years. I believe it can be done. 
There is only one thing lacking—the will 
on the part of Congress to do it. 

I close my remarks with the state- 
ment that the increases proposed in the 
bill could perhaps be justified except 
for the fact that we must borrow the 
money with which to pay for them. If 
my amendment is agreed to, I shall sup- 
port the bill. If it is not agreed to, I 
shall oppose the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
request sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall request the 
yeas and nays again after the opposi- 
tion has spoken, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from Illinois. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I can 
well understand the viewpoint expressed 
by the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS I. However, I 
should like to say to the Senate that on 
the basis of his logic, since the budget 
was Out of balance 23 years in the past 
26 years, there would have been only 
three chances for a pay raise, no matter 
how necessary it might have been. 

If that logic applies, there would have 
been no pay raise for Federal employees 
in 4 of the last 5 pay-raise bills, be- 
ginning in 1945. 

As I go back and read the record of 
the raises granted to Federal employees 
in 5 different bills, they aggregate 51 
percent, and only once during that time 
was the budget balanced. 

If we follow the logic of the Senator 
from Delaware, we will have to make up 
our minds that we will not consider the 
bill providing salary increases for Fed- 
eral employees which the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service will report 
shortly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If we must find some 
infinite date in the future when a salary 
increase may become effective, I will say 
to the Senate that frankly I do not know 
when that would be. 

I believe the bill before the Senate is 
predicated on justice. It has the en- 
dorsement of the President. It is based 
on the unanimous recommendation of 
the Segal Commission, which was estab- 
lished by Congress. Therefore, I trust 
that the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware will be defeated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall be happy to 
yield, if I have the time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Might not the adop- 
tion of the pending amendment serve as 
an inducement to Congress to balance 
the budget? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That, of course, is 
wholly speculative. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Fresident, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

+ Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield, if I have the 
me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has 1 minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Sena- 
tor agree with me that Congress could 
balance the budget within the next 12 
months if it had the will to do so? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Sena- 
tor agree with me that this is the time to 
balance the budget? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If in the past 26 years 
Congress has not had the disposition to 
balance the budget, I see no reason why 
Members of the House and of the Sen- 
ate should be the victims of that failure 
on the part of the two Houses of 
Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Illinois agree with me that the 
House and the Senate are the bodies 
which authorize the appropriations 
which, in turn, bring about an unbal- 
anced budget? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
respect the sincerity of the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
in offering his amendment. However, I 
respectfully submit that the basis of the 
compensation we are discussing should 
be somewhere near the worth of the 
Members of Congress, instead being 
based on the fiscal condition of the 
United States with the bringing about 
of which we have had very little to do. 
It is not the fault of Members of Con- 
gress that events of history many years 
ago brought about war conditions and 
the present cold war conditions. Those 
conditions make it impossible to balance 
the budget. In any event, they make it 
all the more necessary to have competent 
men in the House and in the Senate. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I point 
out that the pending bill provides for 
increases which amount to a little less 
than $5 million. That is a little less than 
1/100th percent of the budget, and on 
that basis it would take 100 years to re- 
duce the budget by as much as 1 percent. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, who 
I am sure the Senator from Delaware 
will agree is a great economizer, and 
other persons in business who are in- 
terested in balancing the budget, have 
made reports about the bill and have 
testified before the Segal Commission. 
Their position is that Members of Con- 
gress should be given adequate compen- 
sation, so that they may have some de- 
gree of independence. It is urged that 
if the Members of Congress are given 
adequate compensation they will not be 
subject to the extent they now are con- 
sciously or unconsciously to the influence 
of pressure groups who are seeking ap- 
propriations for one cause or another. 
They point out also that we would have 
a sounder government and better fiscal 
affairs, as well as a better chance of 
balancing the budget. All that is being 
sought is a minimum increase in salary 
for Members of Congress. It is less than 
what has been recommended by the 
Segal and Hoover commissions and the 
President of the United States. I be- 
lieve the committee has been very modest 
in recommending $5,000 less than the 
recommendation of the Segal Commis- 
sion. 

Certainly the newer Members of Con- 
gress have had nothing to do with bring- 
about the condition in our fiscal affairs 
which makes it so difficult to balance the 
budget at this time. As the Senator 
from Illinois has pointed out, we have 
given five raises in pay since 1945 to 
Federal employees, in order to provide 
them with a living wage, and, with the 
exception of 1 year, during that time 
the budget was not in balance. 

I hope that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] will be rejected. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLTIAus!] to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
request sufficiently seconded? 
The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Frear McNamara 
Allott Fulbright Millikin 
Barkley George Monroney 
Barrett Goldwater Morse 
Beall Gore Mundt 
Bender Hayden Murray 
Bennett Hennings Neely 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Bricker Holland O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hruska Pastore 
Bush Ives Payne 
Butler Jackson Potter 
Byrd Jenner Purtell 
Carlson Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Case, N. J Kefauver Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Kerr Saltonstall 
Chavez Kilgore Schoeppel 
Clements Knowland Scott 
Cotton Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Langer Sparkman 
Daniel Lehman Stennis 
Dirksen Long Symington 
Douglas Magnuson Thurmond 
Duff Malone Thye 
Dworshak Mansfield Watkins 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Welker 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Williams 
Ervin McCarthy Young 
Flanders McClellan 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate to attend the atomic-energy tests in 
Nevada. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent of Cuba. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] are absent by leave 
of the Senate because of illness. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] is absent by 
leave of the Senate to attend the in- 
augural ceremonies of the President of 
Cuba. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreejng to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
again ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
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ate to attend the atomic-energy tests in 
Nevada. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent of Cuba. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
SON} and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] are absent by leave 
of the Senate because of illness. 

I further announce that on this vote 
the Senator from Rhode Island IMr. 
GREEN], if present and voting, would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana I Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] is absent by 
leave of the Senate to attend the in- 
augural ceremonies of the President of 
Cuba. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
WILEY] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] would vote 
“yea. * 

The result was announced—yeas 15, 
nays 71, as follows: 


YEAS—15 
Bush Douglas Langer 
Byrd Dworshak Morse 
Case, S. Dak Ellender Mundt 
Curtis Frear Welker 
Daniel Hruska Williams 

NAYS—71 
Alken Gore Millikin 
Allott Hayden Monroney 
Barkley Hennings Murray 
Barrett Hill Neely 
Beall Holland Neuberger 
Bender ves O'Mahoney 
Bennett Jackson re 
Bible Jenner Payne 
Bricker Johnston, S. C. Potter 
Bridges Kefauver Purtell 
Butler Kerr Robertson 
Carlson Kilgore Russell 
Case, N. J. Knowland Saltonstall 
Chavez Kuchel Schoeppel 
Clements Lehman Scott 
Cotton Long Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Magnuson Sparkman 
Duff Malone Stennis 
Eastland Mansfield Symington 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Thurmond 
Flanders Martin, Pa. * Thye 
Fulbright McCarthy Watkins 
George McClellan Young 
Goldwater McNamara 

NOT VOTING—10 

Anderson Humphrey Smith, Maine 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Wiley 
Green Kennedy 
Hickenlooper Smathers 


So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS to 
the committee amendment was rejected, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, line 25, 
it is proposed to strike out 822,500“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “$20,000.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. The purpose of the 
amendment is to reduce the amount 
recommended by the committee to 
$20,000. If the amendment shall be 
agreed to, it will be my purpose to place 
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before the Senate similar amendments 
so as to reduce in the same proportion 
all other salaries which have been recom- 
mended for increases. 

The amount as now provided in the 
bill raises the present salary of Senators 
and Representatives by 50 percent, that 
is, from $15,000 per annum to $22,500. 
The purpose of my amendment is to in- 
crease the salaries of Members of the 
Congress by 33 ½ percent. I should like 
to decrease the amount a little more, 
that is, to something which would be in 
accord with the increase in the cost of 
living; but I doubt that such an amend- 
ment would prevail. Asa practical mat- 
ter, Mr. President, I know that such an 
amendment would fail. Nevertheless, 
I believe the Senate should know that 
since 1946, the last time this body had an 
opportunity to vote on a salary increase, 
the cost of living has advanced only 
some 14 points. On this basis, salary 
increases which would meet the cost of 
living increase should not exceed $2,500 
per annum. However, I am convinced 
that such an amendment would fail of 
passage, and since I am a practical man, 
I have offered my amendment with the 
thought that the amount it provides is 
practical enough to be approved by this 
body, and at the same time, is more than 
ample for our needs. 

If the amendment I have offered is 
agreed to, it will represent a salary in- 
crease of 100 percent over and above the 
$10,000 salary paid to Members of the 
Congress prior to the adoption of the 
Reorganization Act in 1946. In other 
words, even if my amendment is adopted, 
Senators will have voted to double their 
salaries in a period of only nine years. 
Yet, the committee amount represents 
an increase over 1946 of some 125 per- 
cent. Mr. President, I frankly cannot 
see how this large amount can be justi- 
fied. Certainly, no other segment of our 
government has received such treatment. 

Let me point out that since 1946 the 
cost of living has increased, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, by 
only some 13 or 14 percent. 

In the bill we are being asked to in- 
crease the salary of Senators, who were 
paid $10,000 in 1946, to $22,500—an in- 
crease of 125 percent. 

I should like to vote for a reasonable 
increase in salary; as a matter of fact, 
I shall, and I offer this amendment with 
the firm conviction that the raise it pro- 
vides is more than ample. If the bill 
should be passed as reported, with the 
House having provided in its bill a sal- 
ary of $25,000 for Members of Congress, 
there is no doubt that the compromise 
amount to be agreed on by the confer- 
ence committee will be in excess of what 
we are being asked to vote upon today. 

Mr. President, this is only a begin- 
ning; it only lays the groundwork for 
what will come in the near future. I 
feel sure that an increase in the salaries 
of administratiye assistants will next be 
sought. As a matter of fact, if the 
House bill should be adopted, there is 
already a provision included to raise the 
salary of committee clerks from a ceil- 
ing of $11,646 to as much as $14,000. If 
that salary should be adopted for com- 
mittee clerks, Senators can rest assured 
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that it will be a pattern for the salary 
of administrative assistants and others. 

Mr. President, it does seem unjust for 
us to be raising the salaries of Members 
of Congress by 125 percent since 1946, 
as I have just indicated, and then refuse 
to raise by a reasonable sum the salaries 
of all the clerks who work in Congress 
and the many fine men and women who 
are employed by the executive depart- 
ments, and instead give them a raise 
of from 5 to 6 percent. I think it is un- 
fair, Mr. President, and I shall not be 
a party to such a procedure. 

This is no time to set a precedent for 
the unreasonable raising of Government 
salaries. Our national debt today is 
$278 billion. Eighteen months ago, 
when the debt was only $267 billion, I 
pointed out that it would take all 96 
Senators a total of 46 years to count our 
debt if each Senator counted at the rate 
of 2 one dollar bills every second—46 
years of continuous counting. Eighteen 
months have passed since that time, and 
our Nation’s debt has increased to the 
point where it would now take 484 years 
for all 96 Senators to count it, if each 
Senator counted at the rate of 2 one 
dollar bills every second. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARKLEY in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What does the 
Senator’s amendment propose with 
respect to salaries of Federal judges? 

Mr. ELLENDER. If I am successful 
in having the suggested increase re- 
duced to 33 percent over present sala- 
ries, I shall offer amendments to bring 
about a proportionate decrease with 
respect to all categories of positions in- 
cluded in the bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Why does not the 
Senator offer an amendment which 
would carry that proposal all the way 
through in the bill? I would be inclined 
to support the amendment if it fixed 
all the increases in proper proportion, 
but I would not be in favor of singling 
out Members of Congress and disregard- 
ing provisions in the bill to increase the 
salaries of others. 

Mr. ELLENDER, I assure my good 
friend from Arkansas that if I am suc- 
cessful in having the Senate adopt my 
amendment, I shall immediately propose 
amendments to reduce proportionately 
the increases proposed in the salaries of 
all Federal judges, as well as the Speaker 
of the House and the Vice President, so 
that their increases would be in the same 
proportion as those fixed for Members 
of Congress. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his explanation. I feel about 
the situation as I have stated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is my purpose to 
offer amendments as I have stated. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe there 
should be a uniform increase or no in- 
crease at all, I shall support such a 
proposal. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as is 
well known, for almost 8 years I fought 
the construction of a new Senate Office 
Building. Last year Congress decided 
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to have it built. I wish to point out that 
the erection of the building will result 
in an additional annual maintenance 
cost to the taxpayers equal to $10,000 for 
each Senator. In 1940 the appropria- 
tions to operate the whole Senate, in- 
cluding salaries, amounted to $3,936,986. 
In 1946, at the time the Reorganization 
Act went into effect, the cost increased 
to $8,443,002. This year, 1955, the total 
amount of money appropriated to oper- 
ate the Senate, including salaries and 
all other expenses, is $14,665,223. 

If there be added the funds which will 
be necessary to operate the new Senate 
Office Building, as well as funds to pay 
for the increases in salaries that are au- 
thorized in the pending bill that $14,665,- 
000 annual cost will climb to almost $20 
million every year. Mr. President, that 
is unconscionable, particularly when we 
consider the condition of the National 
Treasury. So it is my hope that the Sen- 
ate will adopt my amendment. 

As I have said, if the Senate should 
vote for an increase in congressional 
salaries as recommended by the com- 
mittee, just as surely as God made red 
apples bills will be introduced to increase 
the salaries of all clerks, administrative 
assistants, and everybody else connected 
with the Senate. If what is now pro- 
posed is done, we cannot refuse to in- 
crease their salaries. That would also 
apply to every employee in the executive 
departments, should their representa- 
tives appear before Congress and request 
reasonable increases in salaries based on 
whatever the increase in cost of living 
has been. We could not in good con- 
science refuse to increase their salaries 
if we voted ourselves a salary increase 
of 50 percent, or a total increase of 125 
percent since 1946. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. That argument would 
also apply, would it not, to the proposal 
to increase the salaries by 33 ½ percent? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would, yes. I 
wish to state to my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, that if I thought an 
effort to confine an increase in salaries to 
the proportionate increase in the cost of 
living—which is 14 or 15 percent or a 
total increase in salary of about $2,100— 
would be successful, I would make an 
effort to have such an increase put into 
effect. However, I am a practical man 
and I am doubtful that I would be suc- 
cessful in any such attempt, so I am ask- 
ing that the increases be 3344 percent 
rather than 50 percent. 

Mr. President, I am very hopeful that 
the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield 5 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
proposal of the Senator from Louisiana 
reminds me somewhat of the story of a 
proprietor of a fish market who had 
taken a piece of chalk and scrawled on a 
large blackboard the words “Fresh fish 
for sale here today.” A friend of his 
came along and said, “Why do you say 
‘fresh’? If they were not fresh, you 
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would not sell them.” So the proprietor 
scratched out the word “fresh.” His 
friend then said, “if they are not for sale 
here today, then when are they for sale?” 
So the proprietor wiped out the word 
“today.” Finally, by logic, he wiped out 
everything except one word, and the bill- 
board just contained the word fish.“ 

Mr. President, each amendment must 
be considered in relation to what has 
happened to the bill thus far. A com- 
mission was appointed to study the sub- 
ject; it took evidence, which is com- 
prised in about 700 pages of testimony, 
and finally the commission recommended 
that the salaries be fixed at $27,500. The 
House committee took testimony, and it 
recommended that the salaries be fixed 
at $25,000. The Senate committee took 
testimony, and it recommended that the 
salaries be fixed at $22,500. My es- 
teemed friend from Louisiana now pro- 
poses to further decrease the recom- 
mendations and fix the salaries at $20,- 
000. If there should be about one more 
amendment of this character, and it 
should be adopted, we might just well 
write the word “fish” and then we would 
be right back where we started, and 
would have wasted all this time just to 
have the bill brought before the Senate. 

The premise of my friend the Senator 
from Louisiana is wrong in one respect. 
He goes back to 1946. Why does he not 
go back to the base period of 1939? 
While there was an increase under the 
Reorganization Act of 1946, it was a token 
increase and did not reflect the devalua- 
tion or depreciation of the dollar one bit. 
If my friend will examine the report he 
will find that, despite those increases, 
the value of the dollar at present levels 
is still, on the average, behind the 1939 
level in terms of purchasing power. So, 
if the proposed increase is voted for, the 
salaries will still be $200 below the 1939 
level. If that level is good for farmers, 
if that level is good for persons on the 
Federal payroll, if that level is good for 
the Federal Reserve System, then cer- 
tainly it is good for us. I trust, there- 
fore, that the Senate will not mangle the 
bill, after all the work that has gone 
into it, and that the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana will be very re- 
spectfully voted down. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield me 1 
minute? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I shall be glad to 
yield the Senator from California 2 
minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
address an inquiry to the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana. He mentioned 
the fact that he had opposed the con- 
struction of the new Senate Office Build- 
ing, and had been opposed to it for about 
8 years. I differed with the Senator 
from Louisiana, because I think it is im- 
portant for the legislative arm of the 
Government to have ample facilities to 
conduct the public’s business. However, 
is it not correct that the cost of con- 
struction of that building will now be 
about 3343 percent more than the amount 
for which it could have been built 8 
years ago? Is it not true that if it had 
been built at that time it would have 


resulted in a saving of about 3314 per- 
cent? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. No. The cost to 
construct the building today is about 
the same as it would have been 2 or 3 
years ago, when it was proposed. In fact, 
the same amount has been asked for. 

Mr.PURTELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield for a brief 
comment? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PURTELL. I was not present to 
hear the colloquy completely, but I might 
say, in connection with the new Senate 
Office Building, we are informed that 
the costs for its construction will be 
approximately 23 percent higher, be- 
cause 3 or 4 years elapsed since the 
figures were originally developed, and 
costs are higher today. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. On page 3 of the 
committee report Senators will see that 
the salaries proposed by the Senate bill 
for Members of Congress, district judges, 
and all other officers covered by the bill 
are less by $5,000 than the salaries 
recommended by an unbiased commis- 
sion which was appointed by the Presi- 
dent, the Chief Justice, the Speaker, and 
the Vice President. At the time they 
met the Segal commission members did 
not have any preconceived idea as to 
what the salaries should be. But they 
made a thorough survey of agriculture, 
labor, business, and the professions, to 
determine what men and women serving 
in like positions were being paid. If 
Members of Congress were to be treated 
similarly, their salaries would be $5,000 
above the salaries provided for in the 
pending bill. So a substantial reduction 
has already been made. 

Mr. President, I submit that salary 
increases for Members of Congress come 
only at infrequent intervals. It is true 
that the pending bill provides for a sub- 
stantial increase over the salary pro- 
vided in 1946. But, Mr. President, be- 
tween 1939 and 1946 there was substan- 
tial inflation and a substantial increase 
in the amount of taxes. Thus, as the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] has 
pointed out, and as will be seen by ex- 
amining page 10 of the report, if the 
salary of a Member of Congress is in- 
creased to $22,500, the purchasing power 
of that salary, thus coming to a Mem- 
ber of Congress, will be less than the pur- 
chasing power a Member of Congress 
had from his salary in 1939. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the time required for my question 
be taken out of the time available to me, 
inasmuch as I believe that 4 minutes’ 
time is still available to me. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Very well. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not a fact that 
when the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress were increased in 1946, as a result 
of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission which was then appointed under 
authority of Congress, the Commission 
took all those matters into considera- 
tion, in recommending a salary of 
$12,500, plus a $2,500 allowance for an 
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expense account which would not be sub- 
ject to income tax? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, the La Follette- 
Monroney Commission did at that time 
take that into consideration. But, un- 
doubtedly, at that time—in view of the 
increase in the cost of living over the 
cost of living in 1939—if the desire was 
to keep up with the increased cost of 
living, the salary provided for should 
have been greater. 

Mr. President, Congress is always re- 
luctant to raise its own salary, and Con- 
gress was reluctant at that time. So, 
merely because Congress did not, in 1946, 
provide for what it was entitled to—and 
the Senator from Louisiana will recall 
that at that time a great deal was said 
to the effect that Congress should be 
fair with itself in the matter of its sal- 
ary—and merely because Congress did 
not receive justice then, is no reason why 
Congress should not receive minimum 
justice now. 

Mr. President, I suppose that if the 
Members of the Senate on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle were to select 
the man whom they most highly re- 
spect—although, of course, we respect all 
our Democratic Members—a man who is 
conservative in his judgment, and cer- 
tainly whose every act has always been 
in the best interest, as he has very con- 
scientiously felt, of the Nation, the unan- 
imous choice would be the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GerorGE]; and if a similar process were 
gone through, in the case of the Mem- 
bers on the Republican side of the aisle, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BrIīDGES] would 
similarly be selected from among the 
Senators on that side of the aisle, or at 
least he would be among the 2 or 3 
who would be selected. These two dis- 
tinguished Senators have given consid- 
eration to this problem. I am sure that 
the conclusion they reached was a con- 
servative one, in accordance with their 
nature, and that they considered the 
situation of the Federal budget and con- 
sidered what is best for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. So, I should like to call the 
attention of the Senator from Louisiana 
to Senate bill 540, introduced by the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorceE], for himself and the senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. 
That bill provides for salaries for Mem- 
bers of Congress and for district judges 
in the amount of $22,500—or, in general, 
the exact salaries which are provided for 
in the pending measure. 

Mr. President, it is true that there 
will be requests for increased compen- 
sation for the employees of the Federal 
Government; and, as a matter of fact, 
such increases in some amount have al- 
ready been recommended by the Presi- 
dent. Bills have been introduced, both 
on behalf of the administration and on 
behalf of others, to give salary increases 
in varying amounts to the employees of 
the Federal Government. Regardless of 
whether the pending bill is passed or is 
not passed, as a matter of equity there 
will undoubtedly be provided some in- 
creased compensation for Federal em- 
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I should like to point out to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate that even if we take 
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1946 as a starting point—and, as I have 
said before, congressional salaries were 
low when they were fixed in 1946—the 
increases already allowed to Federal em- 
ployees since 1946 amount to more than 
50 percent. When the other increases 
are granted, as they will be during this 
session, they will amount to much more 
than 50 percent. 

The increase to $22,500, recommended 
by the committee and by such distin- 
guished Senators as the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], and the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Brinces}—to whose bill I have re- 
ferred—will grant to Members of Con- 
gress an increase of only 50 percent, 
which will be less than the overall per- 
centage increase the Government em- 
ployees have received since 1946. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to 
me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
had not intended to speak at this time. 
But when the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. ELLENDER] made his statement, I 
felt constrained to speak. He said, I 
believe, that $14 million would be the 
cost of running the Senate as a part of 
the legislative arm of the Government, 
as compared with a considerably lesser 
amount under the LaFollette-Monroney 
Act. 

First of all, I wish to say that the 
amount of $14 million for the total op- 
eration of the Senate figures out at ap- 
proximately two-thousandths of 1 per- 
cent—0.00021542—of the budget of $67 
billion for the fiscal year 1954. It seems 
to me that the American people, as the 
stockholders of this great corporation, 
the Government. of the United States, 
would not feel it unreasonable for the 
Congress of the United States to be prop- 
erly compensated and to have an ade- 
quate staff and adequate facilities, so 
that this great legislative arm of the 
Government—which, under the Consti- 
tution, is a coequal branch—might be 
able to perform its duties in connection 
with the present enormous governmental 
structure. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
‘Tennessee—and I speak somewhat feel- 
ingly on this matter—that during the 
83d Congress we lost 9 Members of 
this body, or almost 10 percent of our 
membership. Very few persons are 
aware of the tremendous burdens a 
United States Senator carries. A Sen- 
ator does not have a vacation from his 
job. When he goes home, his responsi- 
bilities then are as great, and his hours 
are as long, as when he is in the Nation’s 
Capital, at Washington. I speak, not 
only for myself, but I am confident I 
speak also for my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle, when I say that it is 
very seldom that I, representing in part 
the second largest State in the Union, 
do not spend a 12-hour or a 14-hour 
day, working on the problems before 
the Senate. I know that Senators from 
the smaller States are also faced with 
the same problems. 

I do not think the Senate should be 
merely a rich man’s club. I do not think 
a United States Senator should have to 
have additional income, in order to be 
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able to serve the people of his State or 
the people of the Nation. 

Any person should be able to serve 
in the Senate of the United States, even 
if he does not have a cent of other in- 
come, and when it is considered that 
Senators must maintain two homes a 
great extra burden of expense is added 
to the office. Certainly any citizen 
should be able to serve his State as a 
United States Senator and should be 
able to carry the heavy responsibilities 
of that office. However, there is not 
one Member of this body who does not 
know that, in addition to the trips home 
which from time to time Senators must 
make, the total job, with the multi- 
farious responsibilities Senators are 
called upon to assume, constitutes a 
burden which very few in private life 
are asked to carry. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the remarks of the Senator 
from California, the minority leader. 

The Congress of the United States has 
the highest responsibility when it comes 
to making the laws governing the Na- 
tion. The body having the highest 
responsibility in connection with the 
interpretation of those laws is the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Who 
can say that the responsibility of trans- 
lating public opinion into public policy, 
in the form of legislation, is not of equal 
importance to that of interpreting laws 
after they have been made? So, on that 
basis, the work of a Member of Congress 
is comparable to that of a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
rather than to that of a district judge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me close by saying that all we 
are requesting in this case is the same 
salary that we are requesting for dis- 
trict judges. 

I hope the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
ELLENDER] to the committee amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 2% minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to make g correction of an an- 
swer I gave to the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] in re- 
spect to the cost of the new Senate Office 
Building. The building will cost less 
than the original estimates, as I have 
indicated; but that is due to the fact 
many of the trimmings have been elim- 
inated. So far as the cost of the office 
building as a whole is concerned, it will 
be about the same as when the question 
of its construction was first submitted to 
the Senate. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. Not only will the 
trimmings be eliminated, but a very sub- 
stantial portion of the building, the cen- 
tral portion, will not be constructed, be- 
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cause the building as originally designed 
would have cost 23 percent more than 
the authorization. 

Instead of coming to Congress for a 
new authorization, we have actually re- 
duced the size of the building quite sub- 
stantially. Therefore, not only have the 
trimmings been cut out, but the whole 
central portion of the building has been 
eliminated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a 
moment ago I cited the figures on the 
increased cost of operating the Senate 
in order to demonstrate how the cost of 
Government has increased year by year. 
I should like to place in the Recorp at 
this time a table which indicates how 
the cost of operating the Senate has in- 
creased from 1940 to 1955. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senate appropriations, including salaries of 
Senators, by fiscal years 


o Se $3, 936, 986 
TMl ee — 4. 128, 884 
6 — E — 4. 153, 374 
P TE E 4, 400, 585 
1944. T PAESE one esau — 4, 605, 005 
18. SS eee 4, 882, 103 
7700000 are AEE ae SE 6, 360, 385 
SOU EA es Sere iia smear es 8, 443, 002 
19482. oon —0n 11, 218, 625 
— . 11, 895, 698 
1950—————— AAA: — 11. 507. 772 
CCC 12, 424, 781 
J.. we ey 12, 850, 183 
on Eee E n 13, 406, 396 
ht eels Me i l E 14, 491, 768 
TTT 14, 665, 223 


SENATE APPROPRIATIONS 
June 30, 1946 (last full fiscal year 

before Legislative Reorganiza- 

T Leap i ee ens $6, 360, 385 
Fiscal year 1985. 814, 665, 223 
Amount of increase, 1946-55. $8, 304, 838 
Percent increase, 1955 over 1946_ 129 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
indicated a short time ago, if the bill is 
passed, just as sure as I am speaking, 
within the next few months efforts will 
be made to increase the salary of every 
employee on the Hill. If we vote these 
increases for ourselves, we will not, in 
good conscience, be able to refuse other 
salary increases. 

Let us be reasonable, Mr. President. 
Every cost-of-living estimate which has 
recently been used as a yardstick for 
measuring salary increases for Members 
of Congress goes back to 1939. I con- 
tend that the real base we should use 
is not 1939, but 1946. That is the last 
time we voted a salary increase, and that 
increase was approved in the light of a 
thorough study made by a duly consti- 
tuted commission acting under authority 
of the Congress. In 1946, the present 
salary levels were deemed ample, and 
were so approved. Living costs have 
gone up only 14 or 15 percent since that 
time. Yet, we are being asked to in- 
crease our salaries by 50, not 15, percent. 
I believe it would be morally wrong for us 
to do so, Mr. President. The amount I 
have suggested in my amendment is 
ample; as a matter of fact, I frankly 
consider it more than enough, but I 
know full well that it is the only amount 
which has a chance of approval. Let 
us save the American taxpayers the dif- 
ference; let us not set a precedent for 
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sweeping increases for all employees on 
the Hill, as well as employees of the 
executive branch. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. All time for debate has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is an 
amendment to the Ellender amendment 
in order? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in 
order. 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I offer 


such an amendment and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota to the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the Ellen- 
der amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, it is proposed to strike out the 
figure “$20,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figure 817,500.“ 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is my 
understanding that the language in the 
bill does not affect the so-called $2,500 
expense allowance. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota: I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The bill would re- 
peal the $2,500 allowance. 

Mr. President, I was going to make a 
point of order against the amendment, 
but I shall withhold it for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires whether the Senator from 
South Dakota offers his amendment to 
the Ellender amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I offer 
it as an amendment to the Ellender 
amendment, to strike out the figure 
which the Senator from Louisiana pro- 
poses, namely, $20,000, and insert in lieu 
thereof the figure 817,500.“ 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not germane and is in the third 
degree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is overruled. The amend- 
ment is germane. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I as- 
sume that the committee amendment is 
being considered as original next. If 
so, my amendment is an amendment in 
the second degree. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
South Dakota is mistaken about his 
statement with regard to the $2,500 
allowance. That expense allowance is 
stricken in the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The bill 
strikes it out? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I accept 
the Senator’s statement on that point, 
and I am glad to have it in the RECORD. 
However, I feel that the Senate must 
_ consider the entire legislative picture. 

If the bill should pass in the form in 
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which it is presented by the committee, 
or even as it might be amended by the 
Ellender amendment, the percentage of 
the increase would be larger than that 
which we will be asked to pass on in 
connection with bills dealing with salary 
increases for Federal employees. If the 
bill is passed in the form in which it has 
been reported by the committee, I believe 
it will plague the Senate during the con- 
sideration of other pay legislation pro- 
posed at this session of Congress. 

I recognize the fact that there has 
been a change in the cost of living and 
that because of the increase in the cost 
of living a dollar today will not buy as 
much as a dollar would buy in 1939 or in 
1946. However, the increase that is 
recommended is a very substantial one. 
For that reason I believe the Senate 
should have an opportunity to vote on 
my proposal. I do not believe it is neces- 
sary to labor the point, because the issue 
is very simple. Therefore, I ask for a 
vote on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. .The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment cffered by the Senator ‘from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill is still open to amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendments lettered “A’’ and “C,” 
and ask unanimous consent that they 
may be considered together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendments, 
which, without objection, will be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For what 
purpose does the Senator from Louisiana 
rise? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate reconsider the 
vote on my amendment. I was not in 
the Chamber when the Senate voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say to the Senator from 
Louisiana that the Senator from Oregon 
has the floor and has offered amend- 
ments, which are being stated. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Iam very 
glad to accommodate the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Oregon will 
yield the floor temporarily. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield the floor for the 
purpose of having the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which it rejected the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I was 
called out of the Chamber a moment 
ago. I thought the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] would speak for 15 
minutes. When I returned to the 
Chamber I was informed that my amend- 
ment had been voted down. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate reconsider 
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the vote by which it rejected my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
Senator from Louisiana asks unanimous 
consent that the vote by which his 
amendment was rejected be reconsid- 
ered. 

Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the vote by which the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana was rejected is reconsidered. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
request: sufñciently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
again ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Loui- 
siana to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I renew 
my unanimous-consent request that my 
two amendments, designated “2-21- 
55-A” and “2-21-55-C,” be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Oregon. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 8, after 
line 23, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 4. (a) The paragraph under the head- 
ing “Contingent Expenses of the Senate” in 
Public Law 479, 79th Congress, as amended 
(2 U. S. C. 46c), relating to long-distance 
telephone calis for Senators made to and 
from the District of Columbia, is amended 
by striking out 90“ and inserting “100,” 
and by striking out “450” and inserting 
“500.” 

(p) The paragraph in such act (2 U. S. C. 
46d) relating to long-distance telephone calls 
for Senators originating and terminating 
outside of the District of Columbia is amend- 
ed by striking out 81,200“ and inserting 
“$1,320.” 

(c) The number of minutes of official 
long-distance telephone calls, and the aggre- 
gate number of words on official telegrams, 
allowed each Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner is hereby increased by 10 percent. 

(d) The amounts authorized for airmail 
and special delivery stamps for Senators, the 
President of the Senate, Members of the 
House of Representatives; the Speaker, the 
majority and minority leaders, and the ma- 
jority and minority whips, of the House of 
Representatives are hereby increased by 10 
percent. 


In the other amendment, identified as 


“2-21-55-C,” it is proposed on page 7, 
line 25 (in the provision relating to sal- 
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aries of Members of Congress) to strike 
out “$22,500” and insert “$12,500.” 

On page 8, strike out lines 3 to 5, in- 
clusive (which repeal provisions of law 
relating to expense allowances of Mem- 
bers of Congress), and on page 8, line 6, 
strike out (c)“ and insert (b).“ 

On page 8, after line 23, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 4. The aggregate amount authorized 
to be paid as basic compensation for admin- 
istrative and clerical assistance and messen- 
ger service in the office of each Senator, and 
for clerk hire in the office of each Repre- 
sentative in Congress, each Delegate from a 
Territory, and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico, is hereby increased by 10 
percent. 


On page 9, line 1, strike out “Sec. 4” 
and insert Sec. 5.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that the two amendments be 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to submit a point of order against 
amendment “A” and against a portion of 
amendment “ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to submit my point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may proceed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, 
amendment A undertakes to amend 
the public law relating to contingent ex- 
penses of the Senate, and deals with 
telephone calls, airmail stamps, and so 
forth. 

The pending bill deals only with the 
salaries of judges and of Members of the 
House and Senate. Therefore, I sub- 
mit, Mr. President, that under the unan- 
imous-consent agreement entered into 
on Monday of this week, the amend- 
ments are not germane to the pending 
bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to be heard on the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon may proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I submit 
that the amendment is germane because 
it deals with the question of incomes of 
Senators and salaries of Senators, and 
it suggests an increase in expense allow- 
ances in lieu of an increase in salary. 
Therefore, the expense item would be 
perfectly germane to the question of a 
salary increase. It proposes that office 
expenses now paid out of the pockets of 
many Senators shall be paid for by the 
taxpayers, and, in that sense, it is a 
substitute for the proposal to increase 
congressional salaries and is in lieu 
thereof. 

I respectfully submit that the amend- 
ment is quite germane to the subject 
matter of the proposed legislation which 
is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thinks it is a rather close ques- 
tion, but the amendment does ceal with 
the amount, directly and indirectly, 
which Senators receive. Therefore, the 
Chair thinks the point of order should 
be overruled. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief in my remarks on the 
amendment, because I made my major 
speech against the pending bill last 
Monday. I stand upon the arguments 
set forth in that speech. I summarize 
only a part of the speech by pointing 
out that, in my judgment, the fiscal prob- 
lem which really confronts Members of 
the Senate in regard to which they are 
entitled to financial relief is the problem 
of the expenses of the office in carrying 
out senatorial duties, which expenses to 
a degree are now paid out of the pockets 
of Senators. 

In my amendment, for example, Mr. 
President, I seek to increase the allow- 
ance for secretarial help, because there 
are many of us—I do not know how 
many—who pay each year out of our 
own pockets money which goes into the 
payment of salaries of secretaries whom 
we hire and have to hire to do the secre- 
tarial work of our office over and above 
the allowance permitted by the official 
budget. 

I do not see the Senator on the floor 
at this time, but I understand that 1 of 
our colleagues, who is a very wealthy 
man, employs from 6 to 7 extra secre- 
taries whom he pays himself, and even 
rents office space to accommodate them 
in a private building. 

We also pay out of our own pockets 
each year a considerable sum for air 
mail stamps, telephone calls, and tele- 
grams in connection with our official 
expenses. Each year many of us pay out 
of our own pockets a substantial sum 
of money to carry on the work of our 
offices, which should be paid by the 
Federal Government. I think if we took 
care of that problem, we would be deal- 
ing with the real financial problem 
which confronts Members of the Senate, 
rather than the salary problem. 

I went into the subject in great detail 
last Monday. However, I am a stark 
realist, and Iam very much aware of the 
tempo of the Senate in regard to this 
proposed legislation. Nevertheless, Mr. 
President, I want to raise my voice in a 
final plea that we stop, look at, and 
consider the equities of the situation. If 
we do, we shall not vote for a salary in- 
crease but for an increase in the expense 
allowance to our office so that we can do 
the official senatorial business for our 
constituents which they do not expect us 
to pay for out of our own pockets. 

I mentioned last Monday the matter 
of telephone calls. Sometimes persons 
call us by long distance telephone col- 
lect. They feel they should be allowed 
to do so, because it is in connection with 
official business. They have a passport 
problem, It is an emergency to them. 
What do we do? We go to work at once, 
because they pay taxes for us to go to 
work at once on the problem. 

We get down to the State Department, 
as I have on several such cases, and find 
that the constituent forgot to submit a 
pertinent fact. So we pick up the long- 
distance telephone, call the constituent, 
and get the additional information. 
Sometimes we may be able to solve his 
problem to his satisfaction. But when 
we go into the record of our expenses 
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we find that many of us are out of pocket 
each month through the spending of a 
telephone calls in the official work of the 
Senate, over and above the amount the 
Government allows. Likewise we find it 
necessary to pay considerable sums for 
telegrams, and for airmail stamps. 

I think a realistic approach to the 
problem is by way of voting ourselves 
the money which is needed to do the 
official work of the office, not by way of 
voting ourselves a salary increase which, 
in my judgment, for the reasons I stated 
last Monday, cannot be justified on the 
record. $ 

As I suggested then, I am not at all 
moved by the argument about the high 
cost of living for Senators in Washing- 
ton, D. C., particularly when it comes 
from someone who is paying $400, $450, 
or $500 a month rent to live in a swank 
hotel. 

I think we should stay close to the 
people. Such Senators ought to get back 
to modest living conditions. I think if 
we do, we will have a better understand- 
ing, in many instances, of the people’s 
needs. 

Mr. President, I call attention to a 
document I hold in my hand called 
Economic Indicators, February 1955, 
Prepared for the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. If Senators want to 
see the plight of our employers, if Sen- 
ators want to see the plight of our bosses, 
the consumers of America, let them take 
a look at the table appearing on page 28 
and see what has happened to the total 
consumer credit outstanding in this 
country. 

What has happened to the so-called 
total consumer credit outstanding in this 
country, starting with 1939 and continu- 
ing through December 1954? 

The table starts with $7,222,000,000 in 
1939. In December 1954, there was 
$30,125,000,000 outstanding in consumer 
credit. This means that our bosses do 
not have the cash today to pay as they 
go. Our bosses today, the consumers 
and voters of America, do not have the 
money in order to meet the fiscal prob- 
lems which confront them today. 

I cannot bring myself to vote for a 50- 
percent increase in my salary when I 
know what the salary problem of my 
bosses happens to be today. But my 
bosses, I am satisfied, are perfectly will- 
ing to have us vote for the expense al- 
lowances needed to transact official sen- 
atorial business for our constituents 
and to pay for the operations of our of- 
fices, subject to auditing and subject to 
public accounting, and subject to full 
public disclosure—and there is no sub- 
stitute for public disclosure. 

Thus I offer this amendment, as I 
shall a few more, which seeks to ap- 
proach the problem from the point of 
view from which I think it should be 
approached, namely, supplying ourselves 
with the money necessary to transact 
the people's business in our offices. Let 
us give ourselves enough money with 
which to pay those expenses, subject, of 
course, to public audit and check. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
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the Recor the table I have referred to, 
appearing on page 28 of Economic Indi- 
cators, February 1955. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CoNSUMER CREDIT 
Consumer credit outstanding rose $900 million in December to reach a new record. The 


increase was due largely to a seasonal rise 


in charge account credit. For the year 1954 


as a whole, installment credit extended was $1 billion below that in 1953, while repay- 


ments were $2.2 billion higher. 
[Millions 


of dollars] 


Noninstallment 


Instalment credit outstanding credit out- 
Total standing istati 
con- nstall- 5 
f sumer ; men ey 
End of period credit Other Repair credit credit 
ine Auto- | con- ing. | Ch ‘ded a| repaid? 
gi Total | mobile | sumer nde er | Total cena 
£ paper 1| goods 8 —— counts 
paper ! 1 3 
7,222 | 4. 503 1. 497 1,620 208 | 1, 088 2. 719 1.414 
5,111 2, 176 397 791 119 869 | 2,935 1,517 4.894 4, 854 
-| 8,384 | 4,172 981 1, 290 405 1,496 | 4,212 | 2,076) 8,495 6, 7 
14,411 | 8,968 | 3.054 2,842 843 2,229) 5, 443] 2,713 15, 540 13, 267 
17,104 | 11,516 | 4,699 3, 486 887 | 2,444 | 5, 588 2. 680 18,002] 15,454 
20,813 | 14,490 | 6,342 | 4,337 1,006 | 2,805 | 6. 323 3,006 | 21, 256 18. 282 
21,468 | 14,837 | 6, 242 4,270 1,090 | 3,235 631 3,096 | 22, 791 22. 444 
25, 827 | 18,684 | 8,099 | 5. 328 1. 400 3,851 7,143 | 3,342 | 28,397 | 24. 550 
29, 537 | 22,187 | 10,341 5, 831 1,649 | 4,366 | 7, 380 3,411 | 30,321 26, 818 
30, 125 | 22,467 | 10,398 | 5,668 1. 610 4,787 | 7,658 | 3,518 | 29,304 | 29, 024 
28, 760 | 21,907 | 10,404 | 5, 587 1,645 | 4,271 6,853 | 2. 931 2, 355 2,214 
29, 537 | 22,187 | 10,341 §, 831 1,649 | 4,366 | 7, 350] 3,411 2, 696 2, 416 
28, 724 | 21,836 | 10,158 | 5,697 | 1,635 |) 4,346 | 6, 888 3.002 1,947 2, 208 
28. 140 | 21,582 | 10,010 | 5,588 | 1. 623 4,361 6,558 | 2. 682 1,956 2. 210 
27. 83 | 21, 381 9, 919 5, 443 1,614] 4, 405 6, 452 2, 564 2. 380 2, 581 
-| 28,095 | 21,426 | 9,942] 5,413 | 1.617] 4.454 6, 669 2. 723 2,400 2. 355 
28. 372 | 21,487 10, 002 5, 370 1, 634 4,481 6,885 | 2,786 2,397 2, 336 
28,666 | 21,717 | 10,168 | 5,367 1,635 | 4,547 | 6, 949 2,819] 2,708 2,473 
28,725 | 21,849 | 10,298 | 5,328 | 1. 6374. 6,876 | 2,773 2, 549 2, 417 
28, 736 | 21,901 | 10,349 | 5,294 | 1. 642 4,616 | 6, 835] 2,734 2,477 2, 425 
28, 856 | 21,935 | 10,365 | 5, 287 1,642 | 4,641 | 6,921 2,807 | 2,441 2, 407 
28, 975 | 21,952 | 10,340 | 5,324 1,637 | 4,651 7,023 | 2.892 2,454 2. 437 
29, 209 | 22,014 | 10,206 | 5, 398 1.631 4,689 | 7,195 | 3.042 2, 554 2, 492 
30, 125 22,467 | 10,396 | 5, 668 1,616) 4,787 | 7,658 |) 3,518 | 3,046 2, 593 


1 Includes all consumer credit extended for the purpose of purchasing automobiles and other consumer goods and 


secured by the items purchased. : 
Includes only such loans held by financial institutions 


‘oods paper. 8 
s Credit extended or repaid during the period. 


those held by retail outlets are included In “other consumer 


Nore.—Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me 7 
or 8 minutes? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield 8 minutes to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to make clear to the Senate that I am 
taking this time to make the record in 
order and to indicate that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon has 
suffered an interesting change of heart 
since he discussed this matter at length 
on the Senate floor in 1951. 

First, let us go back to his remarks 
on Monday of this week. He said then: 

The first point I wish to make is that, 
in my judgment, Members of Congress are 
now well paid. In my opinion, they are 
paid all they are worth. 


Now the Senator from Oregon pre- 
sumes to offer an amendment to increase 
the amount for clerk hire and to increase 
the stamp and telephone allowance, and 
so forth, but to let the salary stand where 
it is at present. 

The Senator from Oregon further said 
on Monday: 

I think $15,000 a year, which is what we 
really receive, $12,500 and the so-called ex- 


pense allowance of $2,500, is a good salary for 
the job. 


The Senator from Oregon belabored 
this question in September 1951. I refer 
him to his own remarks on the floor of 
the Senate. He said: 


My colleagues will take judicial notice of 
the fact that even on a $15,000 salary, includ- 
ing the $2,500 expense allowance which, as 
my friend from Delaware said, was really 
passed by us well knowing at the time that 
what we were doing was incorporating it into 
a salary item in the name of a nontaxable, 
nonaccountable expense allowance, it is im- 
possible to do the job if one has family obli- 
gations and if one has the responsibility of 
sending children to school, which is true of 
most of us. Certainly it cannot be done on 
a salary of $15,000 a year. What is being 
done, Mr. President? The Members of the 
Senate who find that the salary check at 
the end of the month constitutes their pri- 
mary source of income must find other 
sources of income, 


Mr. President, that was not the junior 
Senator from Illinois speaking; that was 
my oracular friend from Oregon speak- 
ing. He continued: 


There are quite a number of us who find 
ourselves in that position. The Senate is 
not yet a rich man’s club. 


The Senator from Oregon in his speech 
in 1951 further said: 

Even then most of us find that a serious 
illness within our family would put us in 
the red. Therefore, some of us engage in 
lecturing. Some participate legitimately in 
law practice on a State basis not involving 
Federal questions, Some of us find it neces- 
sary to continue legitimately with commer- 
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cial enterprises. It just happens to be one of 
the economic realities of serving in the Sen- 
ate. I am perfectly willing in the spirit of 
the confessional to say that if during the 
year I did not average at least two speeches 
a month with an honorarium, I could not 
economically serve in the Senate of the 
United States. 


The Senator from Oregon then said: 


I must average about $750 over and above 
the amount of the money I get from my 
senatorial check to meet expenses. 


If I am any good at arithmetic, $750 
a month is the equivalent of $9,000 a 
year. Yet my friend from Oregon said 
he could not do the job unless he added 
$9,000 to his income by making 
speeches—and he is very able and very 
adept at doing that. That is something 
that all Members of the Senate, I sup- 
pose, including perhaps the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois, with his feeble talents, 
cannot say. 

But $15,000 and $9,000 total $24,000. 
So the Senator from Oregon said to the 
Senate that he could not do the job un- 
less his income was $24,000 a year. The 
pending bill provides for only $22,500. 

Is it not strange that my friend from 
Oregon blows hot one time and cold an- 
other? The proposal he offers is a rather 
slender, weak, feeble substitute. If he 
was right in 1951, he is wrong now; if he 
is right now, then, of course, he was 
wrong at that time. So where does he 
stand? Does it take that amount of 
money to do the job? If it does, then 
the Senator from Oregon is as wrong as 
punch today, and his amendment ought 
not to be before the Senate. : 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
the Senator from Oregon said on Mon- 
day that he had reexamined the matter 
and that on more mature analysis he 
thought he would change his mind. But 
no amount of mind changing can change 
the figure of $750 a month which he sub- 
mitted in 1951; $750 a month is the 
equivalent of $9,000 a year which, added 
to the present salary, makes $24,000 a 
year. 

The Senator from Oregon cannot be 
wrong on the facts. He can change his 
mind, but he cannot be wrong on the 
facts. He made those representations 
to the Senate in 1951. 

On that basis, he came before the 
Senate on Monday, when he edified us 
with a disquisition on the social and eco- 
nomic theories of Justice Brandeis, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and told us: 

The first point I wish to make is that, in 
my judgment, Members of Congress are now 
well paid. In my opinion, they are paid all 
they are worth. 


That statement does not deserve the 
credence of the Senate; and the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon should 
be rejected overwhelmingly. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has 8 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. MORSE. I desire to speak about 
2 minutes in reply to my friend from 
Illinois. I always enjoy an argument 
with the Senator from Illinois. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. It is in the best of 
spirit. 

Mr. MORSE. It always is, and my re- 
ply will be, too. 


When I appear for final judgment be- 
fore the Pearly Gates, and it is to be 
decided which way I am to be sent, I shall 
say to St. Peter, “If you want my record, 
go to the junior Senator from Illinois, 
and to his research department, because 
he tries to keep up with my record.” 
But the sad thing is that the Senator 
from Illinois is always taking things out 
of context, just as he has done today in 
the very friendly argument with which 
he has engaged me. 

In 1951, before I had studied this prob- 
lem thoroughly, I thought the approach 
to it should be by way of a salary in- 
crease of $5,000 or $10,000. But also I 
have always taken, from the very begin- 
ning, the position that it is the official 
expenses of the office that should be paid 
for by the taxpayers. I have never 
taken the position that a Member of the 
Senate should not earn legitimate income 
on the outside, if he finds it necessary 
to do so in order to support his family 
to his liking. But never have I taken the 
position that I endorsed any specific bill 
calling for any specific increase in salary 
for Members of the Senate, in 1951 or any 
other time. I have never been a party 
to a legislative proposal for any specific 
increase in salary, and I suggest that the 
Senator from Illinois get his research de- 
partment to inquire into that aspect. I 
did say in 1951 that I thought we should 
have a salary increase, but as early as 
1952 I had changed my mind and said so 
on various occasions. I also said iri 1951, 
and I repeat now, that we should not 
have any of the official expenses of the 
office taken out of our own pockets. It 
is true that I constantly have to make 
money on the outside, and I happen to 
do it by way of lecturing. Some persons 
do it by way of legal practice, some by 
writing, some have enough money invest- 
ed so that they cut coupons; but I do it 
principally by way of lecturing in order 
to be able to pay extra official expenses, 
as well as political expenses that go 
along with the job. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

I have to earn extra money in order to 
pay political expenses of the office, be- 
cause I was never the recipient of very 
much financial political support by party 
organizations during my 8 years in the 
Senate, except on one occasion when 
my good friend from Illinois was very 
helpful in assisting me with a campaign 
contribution in 1950 when he was chair- 
man of the Republican Senatorial Elec- 
tion Committee. I appreciated that as- 
sistance then, I appreciate it now, and 
I shall appreciate it in 1956, if the Sen- 
ator can do likewise. [Laughter.] 

I wish to say that, although the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has tried to point out 
some great inconsistency in the theory 
with which I have approached the prob- 
lem raised by the pending bill, I have 
always maintained that the first step 
was to see to it that the official expenses 
of the office were covered by the official 
budget. Even in 1951 when I favored a 
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salary increase I stressed my feeling that 
expenses of the office should be paid by 
the Government and not by the Senator. 

I repeat as I said Monday, and the 
Senator from Illinois has alluded to it, 
there was a time when I thought there 
should be an increase in salary; but I 
never reached any final conclusion as to 
what it should be. I have studied the 
matter since. I am very proud of the 
fact that I am capable of changing my 
mind on the basis of facts as they are 
presented to me. I take no pride in 
fixed opinions, as some of my colleagues 
seem to do, because I owe it to the peo- 
ple of my State to change my mind in 
the last 5 minutes of debate if the de- 
bate convinces me that my previously 
held opinion was an erroneous one. I 
see no virtue in holding to a wrong opin- 
ion in the name of consistency. 

Mr. President, I close by saying that 
there is not the great inconsistency 
which the Senator from Illinois has 
tried to point out. I have been standing 
for years in favor of payment of ex- 
penses of the office subject to audit and 
disclosure. There was a time when I 
thought there should be an increase in 
salary, but I never reached any final 
conclusion as to what the amount should 
be. After a little study of the problem 
I recognized that a 50-percent increase 
in salary could not be justified. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield me 
about 3 minutes? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee has 8 minutes 
remaining to him, and the other side 
has 4 minutes remaining to it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield 4 minutes to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
glad I had the opportunity to assist my 
friend from Oregon. I trust I shall have 
opportunity to do so again in the fu- 
ture. I shall pray over the political 
future of the Senator from Oregon in 
the hope that he may come back to his 
native Republican heath in due course. 

I may not have the best, most thor- 
ough research department in the world, 
because I have to do so much of the 
research myself, but I allude to the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon that he has made no sal- 
ary proposal. Let us take a look at the 
Record. I now quote from the Sena- 
tor’s remarks: 

I think we should join at once with the 
Senator from New Hampshire— 


Meaning the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces]— 
in facing the question of how much we 
should increase congressional salaries— 


That was not the junior Senator from 
Illinois talking; that was the distin- 
guished, profound, and scholarly Sena- 
tor from Oregon, He went on— 
knowing very well the kind and variety of 
expenses we meet. I do not know whether 
$22,500 is the proper figure or whether $20,- 
000 is the proper figure— 

I remind my colleagues that this was 
4 years ago. 
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The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon continued: 

But I am satisfied that we cannot justify 
a figure less than $20,000 if we are going to 
be fair to our constituents and if we are 
going to relieve ourselves of some of the 
extra burdens we have to assume in order 
to meet the expenses of a Senator's job. 


If that is not pretty specific, then I 
never have seen anything specific. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not less than $20,000, 
said the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Today he is over on 
the other side of the fence. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. MORSE. Has the Senator from 
Oregon become a cosponsor of any bill 
for a salary increase? Did he ever cast 
a vote or join in a report favoring a 
salary of $20,000? Or did the Senator 
from Oregon do no more than agree 
with the Senator from New Hampshire 
during a general debate on the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill in 1951 that at 
that time he thought we should have a 
salary adjustment? As I recall the in- 
cident no specific legislative proposal 
was before us calling for a salary in- 
crease but we were discussing on the 
floor of the Senate whether we ought 
to increase our salaries. The debate 
was not based on a specific proposal but 
was a general debate that just developed 
out of a discussion of points that had 
been raised in connection with an ap- 
propriation bill dealing with other sub- 
jects. As I indicated Monday, I at that 
time thought there should be an in- 
crease in salary, but I don’t recall that 
at any time was I in favor of increasing 
the salary to $20,000. I do not have 
the record before me. If I indicated I 
would favor a $20,000 salary I was mis- 
taken. I alluded on Monday to what I 
said in the Recorp. As I said Monday, 
there was a time when I felt we ought 
to increase our salaries, but when I 
came to study the problem of choosing 
between increasing salaries or increas- 
ing expenses, I decided the thing to do 
was increase the allowable expenses. I 
reached that conclusion in 1952 after 
a careful study of the whole problem. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute of his 
time? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall yield the Sen- 
ator the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Oregon, on the floor of the Senate in 
the course of the debate, stated that 
not less than $20,000 would do. That 
was his minimum. At the time he also 
indicated he could not get along unless 
he had an income of at least $9,000 a 
year from lecturing fees. If one adds 
the $20,000 and $9,000, he will see the 
suggestion of the Senator from Oregon 
was so far above the level that has been 
recommended by the Committee on the 
Judiciary that I think the Senate should 
very properly, on the basis of the Sen- 
ator’s earlier statement of opinion, vote 
this amendment down overwhelmingly. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Iam yielding on the 
Senator’s time now. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to receive 
back just a half minute. Of course, 
when the Senator adds the $20,000 
amount and the $9,000 figure, he does 
my record an injustice. What I was 
talking about was trying to earn about 
$9,000 over and above my Senate salary 
in order to take care of the official 
expenses of my office and to take care 
of additional family expenses that I 
found I had in putting three girls 
through college plus additional political 
expenses, I do not take the position 
and never did that all of that should 
be paid for out of the Senate salary paid 
by the taxpayers of the country. I have 
never argued that a Senator’s salary 
should cover political expenses. Neither 
have I argued that it should be large 
enough to cover living standards far 
above the average. Neither have I 
argued that a Senator should not sup- 
plement his salary with legitimate out- 
side income, If the Senator will read 
the whole statement I am sure he will 
reach that conclusion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I read the whole 
speech. I always read what the Sen- 
ator from Oregon says. Apparently 
what he is saying today, and what he 
said in his speech on Monday, is that 
even though the limit of salary should 
be $15,000, it would take a great deal 
more than that to do the job. Therefore, 
a Senator should go abroad, make 
speeches, and gather in honorariums 
whenever he could—and the bigger the 
better—in order to supplement his in- 
come. Is that good policy for public 
service? I am not so sure. I, myself, 
receive occasional honorarium. When 
I do I am delighted to have it. I would 
not deny my friend from Oregon such 
opportunities, because I think, with his 
brilliant forensic ability he can edify 
the country. When he stands on a plat- 
form he can do things for people in the 
way of provoking their thinking. And 
all power to him. But to take the posi- 
tion which he took Monday and today, 
Mr. President, is to say, “Here is the 
clear limit of the salary. To supple- 
ment it you must resort to some other 
line of endeavor or have a personal 
income.” That in itself is not good phi- 
losophy, Mr. President. 

I hope, therefore, in good course, with 
high felicity, we can overwhelm the 
amendments of the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the two 
amendments of the Senator from Ore- 
gon, which, by unanimous consent, will 
be voted on en bloc. 

The amendments were rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified as 2~21-55-E. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed by 
Mr. Morse (for himself and Mr. NEUBER- 
GER) on page 8, after line 23, to insert 
the following: 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
shall cause to be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp within 15 days after December 
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31, and June 30 of each year the name, posi- 
tion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives during the period covered by the 
report. The first such report shall cover the 
period beginning on January 1, 1955, and 
ending on June 30, 1955, and succeeding re- 
ports shall cover the 6 months’ period end- 
ing on the preceding June 30 or December 31, 
as the case may be. 


On page 9, line 1, strike out “Src. 4.” 
and insert “Src. 5.“ 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
against this amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment, I make the point of or- 
der that it deals with matters which have 
no relationship to the salary of Sena- 
tors and Representatives, but, instead, is 
in reference to the salaries of employees 
of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

So far as Iam concerned, I think there 
is room for considerable argument pro 
and con in regard to this matter; and 
perhaps I would be in favor of the intent 
of this amendment to the committee 
amendment. However, as chairman of 
the subcommittee, it is my duty to pro- 
tect the pending bill. Therefore, I re- 
spectfully submit that the amendment of 
the Senator from Oregon to the commit- 
tee amendment is not germane to the 
bill. A 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
the point of order is well taken. There- 
fore, I withdraw the amendment, with 
the understanding that at a later time 
I shall introduce it as a separate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
call up the amendment identified as 
“D,” which is submitted on behalf of my 
colleague [Mr. NEUBERGER] and myself; 
and I ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee 
amendment, on page 8, after line 23, it 
is proposed to insert a new section as 
follows: 

Sec. 4. (a) The second sentence of section 
162 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to deduction of living expenses by 
Members of Congress) is amended by striking 
out 83,000“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$5,000.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1954. 


On page 9, line 1, it is proposed to 
strike out Sec. 4. The” and in lieu there- 
of insert “Sec. 5. Except as provided in 
section 4, the.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
be brief in explaining the amendment. 
It is in line with my theory in amend- 
ments “A” and “C” dealing with the 
expenses of Senators, rather than with 
increases in their salary. 

Mr. President, as I said last Monday, 
it is common business practice for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to allow 
businessmen and corporations and busi- 
ness houses a deduction for the extra 
living expenses they incur outside their 
home towns. As we know, there are a 
great many business houses that main- 
tain in the city of Washington year- 
around apartments which are used by 
their traveling officials, and for which 
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the corporations receive tax deduction 
allowances. 

The matter of maintaining two homes, 
as I pointed out in my speech on Mon- 
day, constitutes a heavy expense upon 
Senators; and I think the allowance I 
now propose is a legitimate one; and I 
believe that this item should be consid- 
ered in the same classification as the 
allowance to businessmen who receive 
similar deductions. 

Let me say to the Senator from Illinois 
that my amendment to the committee 
amendment is in line with the position 
I took in 1951, namely, that I believe 
we should do something about the official 
expense items of Senators. This amend- 
ment is in line with my theory that the 
expenses incurred in performing the offi- 
cial functions and services of Senators in 
their official capacity should be paid for 
by the taxpayers. The amendment 
would increase the allowance from $3,000 
to $5,000. Of course, the expenses would 
have to be proven, Mr. President; there 
would have to be an accounting. The 
deduction would not be allowed without 
proof. 

That is all I have to say regarding the 
amendment, except, while I am on my 
feet, to say that I shall withdraw my 
amendment B,“ because in my judg- 
ment it is subject to the same point of 
order as the one which has already been 
raised by the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER]. At a later time I shall 
introduce the amendment as a separate 
bill. The amendment constitutes, of 
course, the proposal I have made for 
many years in the Senate, namely, that 
there be a public accounting and a pub- 
lic report on all the sources of income 
of Members of Congress and of other 
Federal officials who receive salaries of 
$10,000 or more a year, because, again, 
I say on this point—as I said a few mo- 
ments ago—that there is no substitute 
for public disclosure. But I would quite 
agree with the point of order that I know 
the Senator from Tennessee is planning 
to raise, namely, that the amendment 
would be out of order in connection with 
this particular bill. 

However, my amendment providing for 
increasing the exemption from $3,000 to 
$5,000 in the matter of the living ex- 
penses away from home is in order, I 
submit; and I ask for a vote on it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
know that when the Senator from Ore- 
gon submitted this amendment to the 
committee amendment, he had in mind 
that his amendments to lower the salary 
would be adopted. But, as the matter 
now stands, this amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment would actually in- 
crease the possible benefits which Mem- 
bers of Congress might receive, rather 
than reduce them, by increasing the de- 
duction for living expenses in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the sub- 


committee. it is my duty to oppose 
amendments reducing the amount. 
Therefore, I must, likewise, oppose 


amendments which would increase the 
compensation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me, to 
permit me to make an observation? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. Of course, we have not 
yet passed the bill. I never give up hope. 
I hope that if we can be successful in 
having this amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment agreed to, we shall then 
be able to obtain favorable consideration 
of, at least, an amendment calling for 
a reduction in the 50 percent salary in- 
crease, which the bill itself would allow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments of the Senator from Ore- 
gon to the committee amendment. 
(Putting the question.] 

The amendments to the committee 
amendment were rejected. 

The committee amendment is open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, to the 
committee amendment I offer my amend- 
ments identified as “B.” 

The amendments submitted by Mr. 
Thye to the committee amendment are 
as follows: 

On page 7, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 508 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


508. Salaries 

„The Attorney General shall fix the an- 
nual salaries of United States attorneys, 
assistant United States attorneys, and attor- 
neys appointed under section 503 of this 
title within the following limitations: 

„United States attorneys—not less than 
$12,000 or more than $20,000; and 

„Assistant United States attorneys and 
attorneys appointed under section 503 of 
this title—not less than $6,000 or more than 
$15,000.’ 

“(b) The salaries of United States attor- 
neys and assistant United States attorneys 
for the districts of Alaska, Canal Zone, and 
the Virgin Islands are subject to the provi- 
sions of section 508 of title 28, United States 
Code. 

“Sec. 3. (a) The compensation of the 
Deputy Attorney General shall be at the rate 
of $21,000 per annum. 

“(b) The compensation of the Solicitor 
General shall be at the rate of $20,500 per 
annum. 

“(c) The compensation of each Assistant 
Attorney General, other than the Adminis- 
trative Assistant Attorney General, shall be 
at the rate of $20,000 per annum.” 

On page 7, line 19, strike out “Sec. 2.“ and 
insert “Src. 4.“ 

On page 8, line 10, strike out “Sec. 3.“ and 
insert “Src. 5.” 

On page 9, line 1, strike out “Sec. 4.“ and 
insert “Src. 6.” 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the 
amendments which T have offered to S. 
462 are in line with the provisions of 
H. R. 3828, as adopted by the House of 
Representatives, and would increase the 
salaries of United States district attor- 
neys from $15,000 to a maximum of 
$20,000 per annum, with a minimum of 
$12,000. In the case of Assistant United 
States Attorneys, the amendments pro- 
vide for a maximum of $15,000 and a 
minimum of $6,000. 

It should be noted tl. at these increases 
are permissive, and would depend upon 
the requirements and work of the dis- 
trict attorney’s office involved. 

In connection with offering these 
amendments, I wish to draw attention to 
the report of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, as follows: 

The committee noted that if our courts 
are to function adequately, not only should 
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the salary of the judges be increased, but 
those of the United States attorneys and 
their assistants should likewise be increased. 

The Department of Justice has stated that 
it has encountered difficulty in obtaining 
and retaining qualified lawyers in those 
positions. 

The Government is entitled to the best 
legal representation it can obtain, and such 
representation necessitates adequate sala- 
ries. 

The salaries recommended are less than 
that which the type of lawyer the Govern- 
ment should have representing it would 
merit in private practice. 


In line with the same considerations, 
my amendments would also increase the 
salary of the Deputy Attorney General 
from $17,500 to $21,000, and that of the 
Solicitor General from $17,500 to 
$20,500. In the case of the Assistant 
Attorneys General, the increase would 
be from $15,000 to $20,000. 

Mr. President, I strongly feel that 
these increases are justified, and that 
they should be included in the bill under 
consideration. In the early years, as I 
understand, it was a common practice, 
when fixing the compensation for dis- 
trict attorneys and their assistants, to 
take into consideration the fact that 
they could maintain their law practice, 
and thus could afford to have a some- 
what modest salary arrangement. 
However, that is not the present situa- 
tion; today a district attorney is for- 
bidden to practice law or to be affiliated 
with a law firm. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if the bill 
we are now considering is to become 
law, I think it should specifically pro- 
vide that district attorneys shall have 
a salary increase commensurate with 
that given the other judicial positions 
covered by the bill. 

Mr. President, I shall not ask for the 
yeas and nays on the question of agree- 
ing to my amendments to the commit- 
tee amendment; but let me state that I 
have not heard anyone express any spe- 
cific objection to the amendments. I be- 
lieve them to be very good amendments, 
and I believe they should be accepted by 
the committee. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. THYE. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The matter the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has just mentioned, 
in connection with his amendments was 
specifically considered by the subcom- 
mittee when the evidence was being 
taken on the main bill. After due con- 
sideration, we reached the conclusion 
that although there was no doubt that 
the district attorneys and the others the 
Senator from Minnesota has mentioned 
should be given a salary increase, there 
was not before us any evidence regard- 
ing what the increase should amount to. 
Therefore we felt that that matter should 
be left to some other time, when a study 
could be made or a hearing could be held 
in regard to that subject, and we could 
then determine what salary increase 
should be made, 

There was no opposition to providing 
such an increase; but we were without 
specific information which would have 
justified fixing the salaries. Under those 
circumstances, we rejected any amend- 
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ment providing for an increase for dis- 
trict attorneys. I believe that is the sub- 
ject of the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. I will 
say that since the introduction of the 
pending bill and since the matter has 
come to my attention, and because the 
bill as reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary is silent with reference to dis- 
trict attorneys, assistant district attor- 
neys, and deputy attorneys general, I 
looked into the matter and found that 
we would be as much justified in giving 
consideration to increases in their sal- 
aries as we would be in giving considera- 
tion to raising the salaries of judges. 

A Federal judge is appointed for life. 
After his appointment he is no longer 
concerned about his position in life or 
about his vocation. On the other hand, 
a district attorney is subject to the will 
of the administration in power. He 
may hold office for 4 or 8 years, and 
then must proceed to seek some other 
type of professional employment, or he 
must establish himself in his own law 
practice. If we are to have the best type 
of lawyers seek appointment to such 
positions, we must pay them in accord- 
ance with the same principle we use in 
fixing the salaries of judges. 

For that reason I believe my amend- 
ments are entirely proper. I believe it 
was an oversight by the Committee on 
the Judiciary that these officers of Gov- 
ernment were not included in the bill 
at the time the committee considered the 
bill. The House bill does contain a pro- 
vision for them. However, the Senate 
bill is silent on the subject. I believe 
the amendments are desirable and should 
be adopted. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the district attorneys are entitled 
to be considered in legislation establish- 
ing adequate salaries. At the time the 
bill was reported by the full Committee 
on the Judiciary, I stated that such con- 
sideration certainly should be given to 
them. I said I hoped it could be done 
by this Congress. 

However, they are not alone in their 
status. There are many other officers in 
the executive department—and dis- 
trict atorneys are in the executive de- 
partment, of course—who deserve such 
consideration. The bill before the Sen- 
ate deals only with members of the ju- 
diciary, aside from dealing with Members 
of Congress. There are other officers 
in the executive department who are 
also entitled to consideration. 

Furthermore, Commissioners of the 
Court of Claims have appeared before 
our committee. Some witnesses have 
appeared on behalf of referees in bank- 
ruptcy, as well. Our unanimous conclu- 
sion in committee was that we should 
limit the pending bill entirely to the 
officials whose salaries were considered 
by the Segal Commission. District at- 
torneys were not considered. There was 
no testimony before the Segal Commis- 
sion about increases in their cost of 
living. 

Therefore, I respectfully ask that we 
deal in this bill only with Members of 
Congress and members of the judiciary. 
If we start to bring in others in the exec- 
utive department, there is no telling 
what amendments might be offered. 
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The district attorneys certainly will be 
considered in due time. I ask that the 
amendment be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE] to the committee 
amendment. Without objection, the 
amendments will be acted on en bloc. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be offered, 
the question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous consent agreement, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of the companion House bill, H. R. 3828, 
which the Secretary will state by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3828) 
to adjust the salaries of judges of United 
States courts, United States attorneys, 
Members of Congress, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous consent agreement, the 
House bill, H. R. 3828, is deemed to be 
amended by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and inserting the text 
of Senate bill 462, as amended; and the 
engrossment of the amendment is 
deemed to be ordered, and the bill read 
a third time. 

Under the unanimous consent agree- 
ment, 1 hour of debate on the bill is in 
order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Because several 
Senators have spoken to me about it, I 
now ask for the yeas and nays on the 
final passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
yield 7 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
pending bill is a difficult one. I am fully 
aware that is raises a question on which 
reasonable men may reasonably differ. 
Yet I am also aware that one of the fac- 
tors entering into consideration of the 
pending question is a political factor— 
what will the people say about our rais- 
ing our own salaries? 

This is indeed a most difficult kind of 
legislative problem to face. Yet there 
is no one in Congress but us who can 
face it. No one else can judge and de- 
cide the question of salaries to be paid 
to Members of Congress. 

This is the kind of legislative problem 
which calls for qualities of both judg- 
ment and political courage. We must 
do what is right; what is, in our judg- 
ment, not only just, but in the best in- 
terests of the country. 

There are, it is true, many of our fel- 
low citizens, far too many, who today re- 
ceive inadequate salaries, wages, and 
other income, in private industry, on our 
farms, in Government service, and by 
way of pensions and social-security pay- 
ments. 

I have supported, and shall continue 
to support, all reasonable measures for 
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raising the level of wages, salaries, in- 
comes, and social-security benefits. I 
believe with all my heart that the stand- 
ard of living of many of our people is 
tragically insufficient. Many Govern- 
ment salaries are totally inadequate. 

It is the duty and obligation of the 
Congress to do justice to all those who 
are on the Government payroll. It is the 
duty and obligation of the Congress to 
take whatever steps are necessary to 
raise the incomes and the standard of 
living of the underprivileged of our 
country, and to help those who are on 
fixed incomes—the pensioners and the 
aged on social security. 

But to achieve these objectives, we 
need the best brains and best talent in 
Congress that the people can possibly 
select. There should be a salary level for 
Members of Congress that will not of it- 
self restrain talented and capable men 
and women from becoming candidates 
for this high office. I believe the present 
level of congressional salaries does ex- 
actly that. 

Mr. President, I believe most of my 
colleagues know that the proposed sal- 
ary increase for Members of Congress is 
virtually meaningless, as far as I person- 
ally am concerned. I do not need, for my 
livelihood, the extra money proposed to 
be voted for each Member. My personal 
income is such that almost all of the pro- 
posed increase would be returned to the 
Government in the form of taxes. 

I am very fortunate in this respect. 
The low level of the congressional salary 
has deprived me and my family of no 
comforts or conveniences. I enjoy what 
is called financial security and inde- 
pendence: 

I am privileged to be able to spend a 
considerable sum each year, out of my 
personal income, for the expenses of my 
office, the better to serve my constituents. 

There are few of my colleagues, how- 
ever, who are able to do whatI do. There 
are relatively few to whom the proposed 
increase in salary would not make a very 
significant difference in their own live- 
lihoods. 

I know that some of my colleagues 
are having the greatest difficulty in mak- 
ing ends meet, maintaining homes, as so 
many do, both here and in their home 
States. The expenses necessary to main- 
tain the status and establishment of a 
Member of Congress are heavy. Few 
private citizens are subject to such ex- 
penses. 

I do not think the public is generally 
aware of the fact that many Members 
of Congress are compelled to supplement 
their official salaries—just to meet their 
expenses and to maintain a reasonable 
standard of living—by paid lectures, by 
writing articles for magazines, and by 
practicing law or engaging in business. 
All of this takes time—time away from 
Washington. 

I think it would be well if the con- 
gressional salaries were sufficient to en- 
able Members of Congress to concen- 
trate exclusively on their congressional 
duties and to be free of any sense of de- 
pendence upon lecture platforms, maga- 
zine articles, and professional or busi- 
ness connections. We all know that sal- 
aries of men holding comparable posi- 
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tions in industry and in the professions 
are much higher than those we receive 
here in Congress. Yet our burdens and 
responsibilities are as heavy as are those 
in any walk of life. In my judgment, 
they are heavier than most. 

Of course I know there are compen- 
sations for public life, as compared with 
private life. The desire to serve the 
public—and the recognition that comes 
therefrom—are powerful lures. I sup- 
pose all of us here have succumbed to 
them. 

However, I should like to point out 
that congressional salaries are substan- 
tially lower than those provided for com- 
parable public positions in the execu- 
tive branch of government, both Fed- 
eral and State. 

I think I can speak on this subject 
with some authority. I need to give only 
one example regarding which I am qual- 
ified to speak. I was Governor of New 
York during 4 terms—for 10 years. I 
have been a Member of the Senate for 
6 years. It is my judgment that the 
duties and responsibilities of a Member 
of the Senate are certainly at least as 
heavy as are those of the governor of 
a large State such as New York. 

Yet there is a vast difference in com- 
pensation, so far as New York State is 
concerned. The Governor of New York 
now receives a salary of $50,000 a year. 
That salary was authorized not only by 
statute, but by the vote of all the people 
in New York. In addition, he has the 
use of the Executive Mansion, a very 
commodious and comfortable house. He 
has a full staff of servants, who are paid 
for by the State. He has a chauffeur 
and two cars at his disposal. 

I would judge that the salary and 
perquisites of the Governor of New York 
would amount, in the aggregate, to more 
than $75,000. Compare this amount 
with the $15,000 received by a United 
States Senator. 

I believe the proposed salary increases, 
for both the Members of Congress and 
for the judges and other public officials 
proposed in this bill, are altogether fair 
and meritorious. 

Despite the political dangers of which 
I have been warned, and despite the 
fact that the ‘salary increase would 
mean very little to me personally, I feel 
that in good conscience, in justice to my 
colleagues, in fairness to the Congress, 
and in consideration of the best interests 
of the country, I must vote for the pend- 
ing measure. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, does 
the minority leader wish to yield any 
time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, un- 
less there are Members on either side of 
the aisle who wish to address the Senate. 
Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, I control the time in opposition 
to final passage. I have had no requests 
for time, and I am prepared to yield 
back my time unless there are Senators 
who desire to use the time. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the time in opposition, assum- 
ing the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] is going to yield time on the 
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other side. If not, I feel that I shall have 
to reserve time in case any Senator de- 
sires to speak. 

Mr. KEFAU VER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself one minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
the basis of fairness and justice and on 
the basis of the best interests of the 
country, I feel that a good case has 
been made for the proposed increase in 
salaries. This conclusion has been 
reached by disinterested parties, by a 
commission composed of distinguished 
persons, by the Bar Association of Amer- 
ica, by practically every bar association 
in the United States, and every organiza- 
tion which has expressed itself upon the 
subject. It is also the conclusion of the 
Hoover Commission, even though it went 
outside its jurisdiction in making the 
finding, that a salary of even much larger 
amount than that proposed by the bill 
would be in the best interests of good 
government, since it would provide for 
Members of Congress more nearly what 
they are entitled to, and would give them 
independence and afford them more time 
to devote to the public business. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the bill will 
be passed by a large majority, so that 
we can take it fo conference and do our 
best to work out the issues within the 
shortest time that may be possible. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

2 5 question is on the passage of the 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, have not 
the yeas and nays been ordered on the 
passage of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate to attend the atomic energy tests 
in Nevada. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent of Cuba. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] are absent by leave 
of the Senate because of illness. 

I further announce that on this vote 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
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land [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jonunson], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], if present 
and voting, would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HiIcKENLOOPER] is absent by 
Jeave of the Senate to attend the in- 
augural ceremonies of the President of 
Cuba. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wrtey! is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SmitH] would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 62, 
nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—62 

Alken George McClellan 
Allott Goldwater McNamara 
Barkley Hayden Millikin 
Barrett Hennings Monroney 
Beall urray 
Bender Holland O'Mahoney 
Bennett Ives Pastore 
Bible Jackson Payne 
Bricker Jenner Potter 
Bridges Kefauver Purtell 
Butler Kilgore jussell 
Case, N. J. Knowland Saltonstall 
Chavez Kuchel Schoeppel 
Clements Lehman Scott 
Cotton Long Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Magnuson Sparkman 
Duff Malone Stennis 
Eastland Mansfield Symington 

Martin, Iowa Thye 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Watkins 
Fulbright McCarthy 

NAYS—24 
Bush Ellender Mundt 
Byrd Frear Neely 
Carlson Gore Neuberger 
Case, S. Dak. Hruska Robertson 
Curtis Johnston, S. C. Thurmond 
Daniel err Welker 
Douglas Langer Williams 
Dworshak Morse Young 
NOT VOTING—10 

Anderson Humphrey Smith, Maine 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Wiley 
Green Kennedy 
Hickenlooper Smathers 


So the bill (H. R. 3828) was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to increase the salaries of jus- 
tices and judges of United States courts, 
Members of Congress, and for other 
purposes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 462 will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I move that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. BARKLEY in the 
chair) appointed Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. 
KILCORE, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. WATKINS, and 
Mr. WELKER conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, in connection with the 
conference on House bill 3828, inasmuch 
as the names of the conferees on the part 
of the Senate have been announced, let 
me say that I am authorized to state that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER] desire to resign as conferees. 
I ask unanimous consent that they may 
be allowed to resign; and that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
be appointed in their stead. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to excusing the two con- 
ferees named by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee? The Chair hears none. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

In lieu of the two Senators excused, 
the Chair now appoints the senior Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] and 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] as conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


PROGRAM FOR FRIDAY 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
desire to call attention to the program 
for Friday. It is the intention of the 
acting majority leader to call up on 
Friday Calendar No. 36, Senate Joint 
Resolution 42, to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it the intention of 
the acting majority leader to have a 
session of the Senate tomorrow? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. | It is not. 

Mr. KILGORE. The only reason I 
have asked the question is that I have 
set a hearing on the Harlan nomination 
for tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. I 
wondered if the hearing might be con- 
tinued throughout the entire day. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It is the hope of 
the acting majority leader that all com- 
mittees will take advantage of the fact 
that there will not be a session of the 
Senate tomorrow, and that they will 
conduct such committee business as 
needs to be conducted at that time. 

I also call attention to the fact that 
following the consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 42, which I have just 
mentioned, it is the intention to call up 
the treaties on the Executive Calendar, 
identified as Calendar No. 3, Executive 
D, the convention with Japan relating 
to taxes on income; Calendar No. 4, 
Executive E, the convention with Japan 
relating to taxes on estates, inheritance, 
and gifts; and Calendar No. 5, Execu- 
tive G, the convention with Belgium 
relating to taxes on estates and succes- 
sions. 


THE IDEALS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR MORSE 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 

the body of the Record the text of an 
address I delivered before the Mult- 
nomah County Democratic Central 

Committee rally in Portland, Oreg., on 

the night of February 17. 
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‘There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE IDEALS OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


(Speech of Senator WAYNE Morse at Mult- 
nomah County Democratic Central Com- 
mittee rally, Portland, Oreg., February 
17, 1955) 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Oregonians, it is 
always to be home. My trip back 
home this time has been for the purpose of 
carrying out a very solemn obligation which 
I feel I owe to all the people of Oregon. I 
wish to thank the Multnomah County Dem- 
ocratic Central Committee and the officials 
of the Democratic Party in Oregon for their 
invitation to use this forum tonight for a 
statewide discussion of some major political 
principles which support a political decision 
I now wish to announce. Today I registered 
at the Lane County Courthouse as a mem- 
ber of the Democratic Party. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT 


Ever since I have been in politics I have 
tried to keep faith with the abiding princi- 
ple of representative government which has 
motivated my actions in the Senate of the 
United States. It is the principle enunci- 
ated by Edmund Burke in 1774, namely, 
that the primary obligation which an 
elected representative of a free people owes 
to his constituents is to keep faith with his 
gift from Providence—his conscience. It 
was this sound liberal principle of political 
philosophy which framed the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. 

As every student of American political 
science knows, our political rights as a free 
and self-governing people were forged into 
being in the furnaces of hot political debate. 
They were hammered out into organic law 
on the anvil of courageous independence of 
judgment exercised by constitutional fathers 
who were dedicated to the spiritual tenet 
that responsible men owe it to their fellow- 
men to keep faith with the dictates of their 
conscience. Students of the great constitu- 
tional debates which produced our organic 
charter of freedom know that this principle 
of representative Government was the gen- 
erating force which reconciled many differ- 
ences of opinion among the delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention. From this 
principle emerged our constitutional system 
of representative Government. Students of 
biography know that most of our constitu- 
tional fathers believed that as delegate-rep- 
resentatives of the colonists they owed the 
duty to follow the dictates of their con- 
science after thoughtful study of competing 
constitutional proposals. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF AN ELECTED OFFICIAL 

Probably no man in his time epitomized 
this principle of representative Government 
more than Thomas Jefferson. However, the 
historic writings of most of our other consti- 
tutional fathers, such as George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, John Dick- 
ison, Robert Morris, and James Madison all 
show that they did not believe that the 
elected representatives of free people served 
as hired men of political parties and political 
machines, but held their offices as the ser- 
vants of a free people. They shared Burke’s 
political principle of conscience when he 
said: 

“It ought to be the happiness and glory of 
a representative to live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence and the most un- 
reserved communication with his constit- 
uents. But his unbiased opinion, his ma- 
ture judgment, his enlightened conscience, 
he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, 
or to any set of men living. These he does 
not derive from your pleasure: no, nor from 
the law and the Constitution. They are 
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a trust from providence, for the abuse of 
which he is deeply answerable.” 

I respectfully say to the people of the 
State of Oregon tonight that this sound 
principle of representative Government is 
also the warp and the woof of the political 
faith of Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and 
every other great liberal statesman, past and 
present, who has represented the American 
people throughout our history, either in 
executive or legislative position. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF POLITICAL PARTIES 


Let us not forget that when dur repre- 
sentative Government came into being and 
for a considerable time thereafter, American 
politics were not organized on a political 
party basis. When political parties came 
into being they were not created for the 
purpose of dictating to the people’s elected 
representatives what their votes should be 
on controversial issues. It was never con- 
sidered at the beginning of our two-party 
system that party officials should turn the 
American political stage into a puppet show. 
Rather, it recognized the need for party or- 
ganization if effective political campaigns 
were to be waged against ugly forces which 
were seeking advantages at the expense of 
the public interest. Political parties came 
into being because it was recognized by the 
people themselves that the voters needed 
party organizations in order to strengthen 
the hand and support the views of elected 
leaders. Political parties were organized in 
order to help administer and conduct effec- 
tive campaigns against great economic com- 
bines that were organized in our country to 
take selfish economic advantage of the mass 
of our people. There is no question about 
the fact that the organization of political 
parties was in response to a people's move- 
ment, and not a political boss movement. 


THE TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 


As is to be expected in all human institu- 
tions, human frailties must be guarded 
against. Thus the history of political par- 
ties is a history of glorious ups and shame- 
ful downs. The total record of the two-party 
system has been a great record, because po- 
litical assets have completely overbalanced 
political liabilities. When a political party 
housecleaning has been needed from time 
to time, the people have finally taken care 
of the dirt under the political rug. 

Since about 1900 there has been a grow- 
ing tendency of reactionary economic forces 
in our country to try to control political 
parties with party machines. It was against 
this evil that Teddy Roosevelt fought. There 
have been repeated attempts to propagan- 
dize the American people with the notion 
that some way, somehow, an elected official 
becomes the property of his political party. 

To the contrary, when a man is elected to 
a political office he becomes the representa- 
tive of all the people of his constituency, 
including those who voted against him, as 
well as those who voted for him. He takes 
the oath of office, as I did in 1945 and 1951, to 
uphold the Constitution of the United 
States—to uphold it in accordance with what 
a study of the merits of any given issue con- 
vinces him is right—not to uphold it in ac- 
cordance with the interpretation and dic- 
tates of party bosses. 

Reactionary propagandists have tried again 
and again during the last half century to 
convince the American people that so-called 
“party regularity” is synonymous with 
“party responsibility.” ‘This is a great fal- 
lacy. The highest order of party responsi- 
bility is to be found in the exercise of in- 
tellectual honesty by an elected official. 
Whenever an elected official compromises his 
intellectual honesty, he ceases to be politi- 
cally responsible. Whenever he compromises 
what he knows to be a political principle in 
connection with any controversial issue, he 
becomes untrue to the political ideals of a 
sound two-party system in America, 
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Let me say at this point to the young peo- 
ple of Oregon I would have you always re- 
member that the only practicality you will 
ever experience in your lifetime is but the 
practicality of an ideal put to work. When- 
ever anyone tells you that to be practical in 
politics you have to compromise your prin- 
ciples at least a little bit, let me tell you 
that such political sophistry is dangerous po- 
litical subversion. To the voters of Oregon 
I would emphasize tonight that when one 
tries to convince you that doing the so-called 
expedient is sometimes necessary in politics, 
he is only trying to get you to swallow politi- 
cal corruption in the form of a sugar-coated 
pill. That has been true so many times in 
hours of crisis throughout our history. 
Therefore, it is of the utmost importance that 
we hold firm to the sound principle of not 
compromising our political ideals. 


= TRUE PARTY RESPONSIBILITY 


I have tried to apply these principles to 
my work in the Senate of the United States. 
In the face of abuse and much criticism I 
have insisted upon serving the people of 
Oregon in the Senate as a freeman—free 
to exercise an honest independence of judg- 
ment on the merits of issues in accordance 
with the facts as I find them. This was 
the primary pledge I made to the people of 
Oregon in my candidacies for the Senate, 
both in 1944 and 1950—a pledge which I 
made in both the primary campaigns, as well 
as the general election campaigns. No Re- 
publican Party officials ever had the right 
to expect me to place so-called party policy 
above what I considered to be the best in- 
terests of my State and my country. I 
promised the voters of Oregon in both cam- 
paigns that I never would place partisan- 
ship above what I considered to be a matter 
of political principle. No Republican Party 
Officials, State or national, ever had the right 
to assume that in the name of party regu- 
larity I would sacrifice my responsibility to 
the people of Oregon by voting a party line 
whenever I thought a so-called party policy 
was not in the public interest. 

I have always held to the view that a poli- 
tical party should be big enough to welcome 
a divergence of opinion on specific issues. 
A political party should always be big 
enough to welcome minority views in re- 
spect to any party policy unless the dead 
hand of political reaction is to toll the death 
knell of the party. Such a occurred 
once in our history, when reaction killed the 
Whig Party and the great Lincoln Repub- 
lican Party arose as a third party movement 
from its ashes. 

Throughout our history differences over 
great political issues determined the party 
labels which individual voters wore. It is a 
mistake for my critics to assume that I do 
not believe that political parties should 
stand for and take sides on the political 
issues of the day. I most certainly think 
that they should. One of the functions of 
any political party is to serve as an institute 
of political education. One of the primary 
obligations of a political party is to stand 
for a legislative program which it believes 
will best promote the general welfare. There 
certainly would be no incentive for party 
work if the activities of a political party 
were to be limited solely to administrative 
preparation for party conventions and elec- 
tions. The legislative program and political 
principles of a party should be so specific 
that voters of like mind can join forces with 
enthusiasm under its banners, 

However, whenever a political party in the 
name of party regularity demands that a 
representative elected under its label vote 
for legislation which he is convinced is 
neither in the best interests of his party 
nor of his country, then that representative 
has the clear duty of voting for what he be- 
lieves is in the best interests of all the people 
of the State and of the Nation irrespective 
of party affiliation. One of the greatest evils 
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in American politics today is the growing 
practice on the part of too many politicians 
to let party officials and economic pressure 
groups tell them how to vote. That I have 
not done, and will not do under any party 
label. A Senator may vote on some occasions 
with a majority of his party colleagues and 
on other occasions with a minority of his 
party colleagues. It does not follow that 
when he votes with a minority that he is 
guilty of any party disloyalty, but to the con- 
trary, he may seek only to stand for what 
he thinks is best for the public and to at- 
tempt to make a record that will lay a foun- 
dation for future action which will change 
the minority into a majority. 


PRINCIPLE ABOVE PARTY 


However, when an elected official in due 
course of political events finds himself con- 
sistently in a very small minority within 
his party, and finds himself unalterably op- 
posed to major shifts in party policy which 
have developed during his term of office, then 
he comes face to face with the ethical obliga- 
tion of following the sound advice of Wood- 
row Wilson when he said: 

“I would not for a moment be understood 
as seeking to lend any color of justification 
to that most humiliating and degrading 
precept, ‘Party, right or wrong.’ This is the 
maxim of knaves, or of fools.” 

In the same vein Woodrow Wilson said: 

„Is it the party, then, to which men of 
thought owe and pay allegiance? No. It is to 
the principles, of which party is the embodi- 
ment. The man, therefore, who adheres to 
any party after it has ceased to avow the 
principles which to him are dear and in his 
eyes are vital; the man who follows the lead- 
ings of a party which seems to him to be 
going wrong, is acting a lie, and has lost 
either his wit or his virtue.” 

I found myself confronted with that 
ethical problem in 1952 and acted accord- 
ingly, by resigning from the Republican 
Party. I have no regrets. 


THE LIBERAL RECORD OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


During the 2 years in which I have been 
an Independent, I have stated repeatedly 
that my future course of action would be 
dictated by what I believed would best ad- 
vance the cause of liberalism in American 
politics. 

In the 1954 campaign the Democratic 
Party of Oregon and its candidates presented 
their program honestly and forthrightly. 
They demonstrated that the Democratic 
Party is the party of liberalism. Their pro- 
gram is in the best interests of the indepen- 
dent farmers, small businessmen, working 
pecple, white collar, and civil service 
workers, indeed—the overwhelming majority 
of the people of Oregon. 

Likewise, the economic program of the 
Democratic Party since the great depression 
has been in the best interests of the legiti- 
mate rights of big business as well. The 
Democratic Party has never been opposed to 
the predominant corporate structure of 
American business. It has only been op- 
posed to the excesses and abuses of big 
business corporate practices which have at- 
tempted to thwart and exploit the eco- 
nomic welfare of our people. Thus the 
Democratic Party has a record of opposition 
to monopolistic control of industrial produc- 
tion by powerful financial combines. Under 
the Democratic administrations since the 
great depression many pieces of legislation 
have been passed which have protected the 
American consumers from exploitation by 
selfish economic interests, and at the same 
time have strengthened the competitive 
rights and advanced the economic oppor- 
tunities of bustness—big and small. 

It is not true that the Democratic Party is 
against business. To the contrary, its rec- 
ord is in staunch defense of enlightened 
capitalism manifested in private enterprise. 
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In fairness, let me say that there are mil- 
lions of Republican and independent voters 
across our land, along with Democratic 
voters, who are ardent supporters of the 
major pieces of legislation dealing with eco- 
nomic problems which have been passed 
since 1932. The fact that most of this legis- 
lation has not been repealed is due largely 
to the bipartisan support it has received in 
and out of the Congress. In our own State 
of Oregon, there are large numbers of Re- 
publican and independent voters, as well as 
Democratic, who never hesitate to rise above 
party considerations when it comes to sup- 
porting individual candidates and specific 
legislative proposals. My own election to the 
Senate attests to that fact, and it is but one 
of many examples in the political history of 
our State. In fact, the voting of the people 
of Oregon for many years, is a convincing 
demonstration of a political phenomenon 
that most professional politicians seem to 
overlook—namely, that the average voter 
takes pride in the fact that first of all he is 
Mr. or Mrs. Independent Voter. The average 
American today is more devoted to political 
independence of judgment than to political 
partisanship. And in the interests of good 
government we should not want it any other 
way. 

In the last campaign I supported and cam- 
paigned for the candidates of the Oregon 
Democratic Party because of our common be- 
lief in the necessity of a bipartisan program 
of international cooperation with the free 
nations, and a domestic program for con- 
stant expansion of economic opportunities 
and strengthening of the competitive private 
enterprise system. 

It is my considered judgment that I can 
best contribute to such a program by work- 
ing within the Democratic Party. That 
party, particularly in Oregon, has advocated 
policies, especially in the important area of 
comprehensive resource development, upon 
which the economic future of the Pacific 
Northwest depends. On these issues, the 
leadership of the Republican Party in Oregon 
has worked against the best interests of the 
people of Oregon as exemplified by partici- 
pation and acquiescence in the attempted 
scuttling of the Hells Canyon Dam project. 


THE UNSUCCESSFUL FIGHT FOR LIBERALISM 
WITHIN THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


While I was a member of the Republican 
Party I attempted, with the help and support 
of many Republicans in Oregon, to advance 
the cause of liberalism. Their unstinting 
and devoted efforts will always be remem- 
bered and appreciated. A number of these 
liberal Republicans have reached the con- 
clusion that liberalism is stifled and thwarted 
by the Old Guard leadership of the Repub- 
lican Party in Oregon. I came to this con- 
clusion reluctantly but irrevocably in 1952. 

For 8 years I received little help or encour- 
agement from Republicans in the Senate in 
my efforts to further liberal legislation. 
During this period I did my utmost to coop- 
erate with the Republican Party in the hope 
of advancing and strengthening the forces 
of liberalism within it. For example, in 
1946 I was a member of the Republican sen- 
atorial campaign committee and worked 
actively for the election of candidates whose 
subsequent records did not support their 
reputations as liberals. In the 1948 cam- 
paign I made twice as many speeches on be- 
half of the Republican presidential candi- 
date as any other Republican Senator. 

It is well known that Republican Party 
leaders in May 1952 arranged to have me 
excluded from all Republican National Con- 
vention committees despite the fact that 
the Republican voters in the presidential 
primary had given me the second highest 
number of votes of the delegates elected. 
The then Republican national chairman, 
acting behind the scenes, participated in 
this move. At the Salem, Oreg., meeting of 
the convention delegation I was openly at- 
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tacked by Republican leaders because I was 
supposedly “too liberal.” It is clear that I 
was too liberal for the reactionary politicians 
who control the Republican Party in Oregon. 

Nonetheless, I attended the Republican 
National Convention and did everything I 
could to promote the candidacy of General 
Eisenhower in the hope and belief that he 
would advocate progressive programs and 
rescue the Republican Party from its iso- 
lat ionist drift. 

The convention platform was a grave dis- 
appointment to me and thousands of other 
liberal Republicans. It was disheartening 
to see the victorious Eisenhower forces em- 
brace steamroller tactics to push through 
the nomination of Senator Nixon. At that 
time I was working with others to advance 
the candidacy of Senator SALTONSTALL of 
Massachusetts for the vice presidential nomi- 
nation. We were told General Eisenhower 
wanted no nominee in competition to NIXON. 

During the 1952 campaign, General Eisen- 
hower's campaign tactics were increasingly 
disappointing. His Morningside Heights 
agreement with Senator Taft, in which 
Taft's program was embraced, made it clear 
that the Republican candidate's slogan was 
“anything to win.” 

Meanwhile, Adlai Stevenson was doing 
what he pledged to do: talk sense to the 
American people. As a matter of conscience 
I felt there was no alternative but to cam- 
paign for Governor Stevenson. This I could 
not do and remain in the Republican Party. 
Therefore I resigned. 

In the last 2 years there has been repeated 
evidence that reactionary economic forces 
have taken over the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and the Republican Party leadership 
on most domestic issues, and particularly 
in the field of natural resources, 
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On the other hand, the Democrats in Con- 
gress proved themselves responsible on for- 
eign affairs and liberal on most of the key 
issues of domestic policy. It was with 
Democratic votes that the Bricker amend- 
ment was defeated. It was the fighting 
band of Democratic liberals who carried on 
the fight against the tidelands giveaway 
and for the Hill oil-for-education amend- 
ment. It was essentially the same group of 
Democrats who fought against the giveaway 
atomic-energy bill, and against authoriza- 
tion of the Dixon-Yates contract, and fought 
for improving provisions to the atomic- 
energy bill on patents, public generation of 
power from atomic materials and the pref- 
erence clause in the marketing of such 
power. This group has worked for public 
power development and rural electrification 
throughout the country and especially in 
the Pacific Northwest. All but one of the 
cosponsors of my Hells Canyon bill in the 
last Congress were Democrats. 

This is only a partial catalogue of the 
measures on which this band of liberals has 
distinguished itself and, more importantly, 
provided leadership and made significant 
gains for the people of the country and of 
Oregon. Other vital stands include the re- 
ciprocal-trade program, unemployment-in- 
surance improvement, extension of social 
security—in which this group led the way— 
public housing, adequate loan facilities for 
small business, and firm supports for agri- 
culture. It is this Democratic band that 
has fought the policies of scarcity that have 
characterized the Republican administration 
from early 1953 when the Treasury em- 
barked on the ‘tight-money program. 

It is this group with which I have worked 
and which has worked with me on matters 
of special Importance to Oregon and the 
Pacific Northwest. The Democrats in the 
Senate have made few votes party issues. 
But when they have, as in the case of the 
recommittal of the unfair, antilabor amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act and in support 
of increasing the personal income tax exemp- 
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tions, their stand has been sound and In the 
best interests of the country. 


LIBERAL PROGRAM OF OREGON DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


We see it on issue after issue in our State. 
For example, in this session of the State 
legislature, in the House 29 out of 31 Demo- 
crats supported a memorial calling for the 
building of John Day Dam as a federal proj- 
ect. In the Senate the Democrats were 
unanimous in opposition to the Republican 
Party’s phony partnership scheme. 

On many other occasions in the months 
ahead, I shall speak throughout the State 
in opposition to the Republican Party’s at- 
tempt to sell the birthright of the people of 
Oregon and of the Pacific Northwest in our 
natural resources for a bowl of private 
utility monopoly pottage. Here is an issue 
between the parties which I am convinced 
will cause thousands and thousands of Re- 
publican and independent voters in our 
State to join forces with us in opposition to 
the sell-out of the people’s best interests 
in our natural resources by both the State 
and the National Republican administra- 
tions. 

There has developed a clear-cut and clean- 
cut cleavage between the Democratic lead- 
ership and Republican leadership in the State 
of Oregon, not only in the field of natural 
resources, but also on issues involving taxes, 
aid to education, labor, agriculture, old-age 
benefits, public health, and for that matter, 
almost every legislative issue which draws 
the political line of difference between pro- 
tecting the general welfare on the one hand 
and yielding to economic and political reac- 
tion on the other. 

There are those Republican leaders who 
try to fool the voters with the political slogan 
that they are liberal in human relations but 
conservative in economic policies. However, 
more and more voters are seeing through 
such political mumbo-jumbo. They know 
from personal experience, much of it sad and 
costly to them, that human rights and hap- 
piness cannot be separated from the eco- 
nomic welfare of the people. When people 
stop to analyze the political slogan traps 
of this Republican administration, both 
State and National, they know that the 
strength of our private enterprise system is 
dependent upon a broad and deep mass- 
purchasing power of all of our people. They 
know that the keystone of our constitutional 
system is that clause in the Constitution 
which dedicates our system of self-govern- 
ment to the promotion of the general wel- 
fare. They know that when the general 
welfare of the people is promoted by our 
Government through legislation which stim- 
ulates greater job opportunities for our 
workers and wider markets for our farmers, 
American business generally, including Gen- 
eral Motors, is best served thereby. 


CAN BEST SERVE PEOPLE OF OREGON WITHIN THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


It is because I have become convinced 
that I can make my best contribution to a 
legislative program that will best serve the 
people of Oregon, and the Nation, under the 
banner of the Democratic Party that I now 
announce my intention to run for reelection 
to the Senate in 1956 as a Democrat. 

As I made clear to Democratic leaders in 
Oregon months ago when I was first invited 
by many leading Democrats to join the Dem- 
ocratic Party, I felt I had no moral right to 
come into the Democratic Party unless such 
action met with the pleasure of State and 
local leaders of the party, as well as the clear 
sentiment of the rank and file membership 
of the party. Thus for many months past, 
I have attended a good many meetings of 
Democratic groups throughout the entire 
State where I was urged to come into the 
party. Likewise, an overwhelming majority 
of the Democratic leaders of the State have 
invited the decision which I have announced 
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tonight. I want the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party of Oregon, and the many mem- 
bers of the Party with whom I have talked 
or corresponded, to know that I deeply ap- 
preciate the cordial enthusiastic welcome 
which they have extended to me. 

One of the reasons why I am pleased and 
proud to join the Democratic Party is that 
I look forward with enthusiasm to working 
with the liberal leadership of the Democratic 
Party in Oregon. We worked together in 
close harmony throughout the 1954 historic 
campaign which resulted in sending to the 
Congress of the United States two fine liberal 
Democrats from Oregon—Congresswoman 
EDITH GREEN and Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER. 
The splendid record which they are making 
in the Congress has already focused favorable 
attention on Oregon. Dick NEUBERGER has 
received the best committee assignments of 
any freshman Senator that I can recall dur- 
ing my 10 years in the Senate. Already, with 
his brilliance, he has pitched into the battle 
for the protection of our natural resources. 
EDITH GREEN has been appointed to the 
powerful House Committees on Education 
and Labor, and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

She has been elected president of the 84th 
Congressional Club which is made up of 
Democratic Party newcomers to the House. 
Her background of experience in education 
has attracted the attention of the Demo- 
cratic Party leaders of the House, and un- 
doubtedly she will exercise great influence. 

I wish to express a special word of appre- 
ciation to your national committeewoman, 
Mrs. Lillian Burton, and your national com- 
mitteeman, Monroe Sweetland. These two 
Democratic Party leaders have devoted years 
of hard work to the building up of a pro- 
gram of Jeffersonian democracy in Oregon. 
Ever since he has been in the legislature, 
Monroe Sweetland has fought courageously 
to put into legislative practice the liberal 
principles which he has always urged within 
the party. 

To the Democratic Party's very able State 
chairman, Howard Morgan, who led the party 
to victory in 1954, I want to say publicly 
what I have said to him privately. He has 
demonstrated to me time and time again 
that he places political principle above per- 
sonal interest. He believes—as Woodrow 
Wilson put it—that a political party is the 
embodiment of a set of principles. Oregon 
n is greatly indebted to his leader - 
ship. 

In accordance with my pledges to the peo- 
ple of Oregon in the campaigns of 1944 and 
1950, and in keeping with the principles of 
representative government, reiterated in 
this speech tonight, I shall be proud to place 
my candidacy for reelection to the United 
States Senate on the Democratic ticket in 
1956 in the hands of all the yoters of Ore- 
gon. I shall campaign on my record, con- 
fident that when my fellow Oregonians come 
to evaluate it, both in retrospect and in 
perspective, they will endorse it. 

I shall always be deeply appreciative of the 
high honor which the people of Oregon have 
bestowed upon me, and of the opportunity 
for public service which they have made 
available to me. It is my continued pledge 
to my fellow Oregonians that they can al- 
ways count upon me to fight for what I 
think is in the public interest in accordance 
with the facts as they come before me in 
the Senate. 

Only by dedicating myself to that pledge 
can my service in the Senate keep faith with 
the people of Oregon and the ideals of rep- 
resentative government. 

Tonight I issue an enlistment call. I issue 
a call for enlistment in a great campaign 
fight of 1956. I ask Republicans and Inde- 
pendents and Democrats alike to join it, be- 
cause in that great campaign of 1956 we are 
going to draw the line between a progressive 
campaign conducted by the Democratic 
Party with the support of Independents and 
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Republicans by the thousands against the 
reactionary Republican machine that has 
for too long controlled politics in this State. 
I want to say to the people of Oregon to- 
night that I think they are going to select 
their Senator, and they are not going to 
have him selected for them by any purge 
movement that arises in the East, even 
though it comes out of the White House it- 
self, because we are proud of the fact that 
in Oregon we, the people, run our own poli- 
tics and no political machine runs it for us. 
I shall give you a campaign in 1956 if you 
want to join under the Democratic banner 
for a clean, hard-hitting fight that will pro- 
tect the best interests of the people against 
the monopolistic combine that has taken 
over the Republican Party in the State of 
Oregon, 


CONCERN OF CERTAIN CITIZENS OF 
OREGON ABOUT THE CONTRO- 
VERSY OVER FORMOSA 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the tense military and political situa- 
tion in the western Pacific continues to 
be a matter of great concern to many 
men and women in Oregon. I have re- 
ceived many letters expressing this con- 
cern and the hope that this Government 
will do everything possible to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the pres- 
ent critical controversy over the For- 
mosa area. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp the 
text of a letter which a number of wor- 
ried citizens of Oregon have sent to the 
President and to their congressional 
delegation. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, AND TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE 
OREGON DELEGATION IN CONGRESS 


We, citizens of Oregon, and most of us 
parents of sons and daughters who would 
be vitally affected, wish to protest against 
any action on the part of our Government 
which would result in a new war in the Far 
East. 

We are particularly opposed to any stand 
by our Government which would block a 
cease-fire by insistence in holding onto 
Chinese off-shore islands, particularly the 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu. We believe 
it would be tragic to plunge this Nation in- 
to war defending a few rocks, 5 miles from 
the Chinese coast. 

We believe that these islands should be 
evacuated, and that the future status of 
Formosa should be determined at a later 
date by the United Nations. 


Bernice Bone, Salem, Oreg.; Alice L, 
Barnett, Brooks, Oreg.; Marie Corn- 
well, Woodburn, Oreg.; John A. Rade- 
maker, Salem, Oreg.; Inez Campbell, 
Clackamas, Oreg.; Henry Geymer, Al- 
bany, Oreg.; Wendell Barnett, Brooks, 
Oreg.; Ethel K. Wickline, Salem, Oreg.; 
Dewey Cunnins, Monmouth, Oreg.; 
Merlin J. Bartlett, Corvallis, Oreg.; 
John Shepherd, Aumsville, Oreg.; Ed. 
Benedict, Portland, Oreg.; A. C. Hey- 
man, Albany, Oreg.; Paul Youngman, 
McMinville, Oreg.; Frances Zielke, 
Salem, Oreg.; Francis Strong, New- 
berg, Oreg.; W. L. Creech, Salem, Oreg.; 
Pansy L. Shepherd, Aumsville, Oreg.; 
Edna O. Brown, Woodburn, Oreg.; 
Apolonia Beutler; Lloyd L. Beutler; 
C. G. Gilson, Amity, Oreg.; J. W. Sim- 
mons, Salem, Oreg.; Augustine A. 
Bender, Scio, Oreg. 
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PROPOSED FAMILY FARM DEVELOP- 
MENT LEGISLATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a bill 
to strengthen the Nation by preserving 
the family-size farm, providing addi- 
tional credit for farm enlargement and 
development, improving the income- 
earning capacity and standard of living 
of low-income rural people, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may speak briefiy concerning the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama may proceed. 

The bill (S. 1199) to strengthen the 
Nation by preserving the family-size 
farm, providing additional credit for 
farm enlargement and development, im- 
proving the income-earning capacity and 
standard of living of low-income rural 
people, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. SPARKMAN, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have just introduced a bill to improve the 
earning capacity of low-income, rural 
citizens and to improve their standard of 
living. 

I may add it is my understanding that 
a similar measure is being introduced in 
the House today by Representative Pat- 
MAN of Texas. 

The measure I have proposed is in- 
tended to be a new step forward on a 
course this Nation has followed for the 
past 20 years—a course of positive action 
to make family farmers secure on their 
land, and to insure better standards of 
living in all of rural America, 

Throughout our national history, ex- 
cept for very brief periods, we have 
recognized that a strong agriculture, with 
ownership widely spread among family 
operators, would add strength to the 
Nation. The earliest Congresses of the 
United States rejected proposals to sell 
off the public domain in million acre lots; 
they voted to make it accessible in tracts 
suitable to owner operation. They were 
aware that nations have declined as they 
became highly urbanized and as land 
became concentrated in the hands of the 
few in feudal patterns. 

The Homestead Act, the reclamation 
law with its limitation on land holdings, 
and the limitations we have written into 
our modern agricultural conservation 
acts on benefits, are all manifestations 
of this consistent national policy of in- 
suring our national strength by en- 
couraging a prosperous family-type agri- 
culture. 

During the great depression of the 
early thirties, when virtually all farmers 
were faced with bankruptcy and fore- 
closure, we began to support agricultural 
prices. But we soon found that price 
support alone would not save all those 
who desired to remain on the land. 
Hundreds of thousands lacked know- 
how and credit to get into adequate pro- 
duction. So we established the Farm Se- 
curity Administration to help rural citi- 
zens provide as much as possible of their 
own needs from the land, and to move on 
into commercial production if they had 
the competence to do so, aided by credit 
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and technical assistance from their 
Government. 

The Farm Security Administration, 
now the Farmers’ Home Administration, 
has aided more than a million farm fam- 
ilies, in some measure, to avoid liquida- 
tion, produce a subsistence from their 
land, and, in many cases, to become pro- 
ductive, commercial farmers. 

Our second step to strengthen rural 
America was enactment of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenancy Act. Under 
that act, 80,000 worthy tenant farmers 
and veterans have been assisted in 
achieving farm ownership. As in the 
case of the Farm Security or Farmers’ 
Home Administration, the use of a com- 
bination of loans and technical assist- 
ance have made this program highly 
successful. 

Real progress has been made. In the 
20 years from the 1930 census of agri- 
culture to the 1950 census, we succeeded 
in raising the proportion of operator 
ownership of farmers by 16 percent from 
56.7 percent in 1930 to 72.7 percent in 
1950. Tenancy dropped correspondingly 
in the period, from 42 percent to 26 per- 
cent. 

But despite the gains which have been 
made, the job of eliminating poverty in 
agriculture has not been completed. We 
have demonstrated that with a combina- 


tion of loans and technical assistance, 


families that are otherwise unable to ob- 
tain credit can be lifted to self-suffi- 
cient, independent status with little im- 
mediate cost and with long-term gain. 
But there has never been sufficient au- 
thority or sufficient funds to reach thou- 
sands of farm families whose standards 
of living are unnecessarily below a mini- 
mum, adequate level. 

The 1950 census enumerated 5,379,000 
farms in the United States. The census 
enumerators would not even classify 
about one-third of these as commercial 
farms. 

It eliminated 1,029,000 from its com- 
mercial-farm classification because the 
value of all products sold in the year was 
less than $250, and the operators did not 
have enough off-farm employment—100 
days a year—to be regarded as part-time 
farmers. 

There were 639,000 part-time farmers 
who sold from 8250 to $2,000 worth of 
products annually. 

Stepping up into the Census commer- 
cial-farm classification, which is the 
remaining 3,707,000 farms after the non- 
commercial farms I have just enumer- 
ater are eliminated, we find that one- 
fifth of the so-called full-time, com- 
mercial farmers—a total of 717,000—sell 
only from $250 to $1,199 worth of prod- 
ucts annually, far less than enough even 
if it were all net for an adequate family 
income, And another fourth—901,000— 
sell only from $1,200 to $2,499 in products 
annually. 

None of these incomes are in my judg- 
ment adequate, but if we exclude the last 
classification, the $1,200 to $2,499 group, 
there remain more than 2 million low- 
income farm families who should be 
helped to better standards of living. 

A survey by the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report in 1950 revealed 
that in every State in the Nation there 
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are areas of concentrated low-income 
population, unable to lift themselves by 
the bootstraps economically because 
their capital and their agricultural re- 
sources are inadequate. ‘The cut-over 
timber areas of the South and the Great 
Lakes area are examples. Poverty also 
occurs in the marginal land areas of the 
Nation, where land holdings are too small 
to support families adequately, and 
where years of undernourishment have 
added health problems to the job of 
rehabilitation. 

Out in the Southwest, where the Span- 
ish custom of dividing and redividing 
inherited landholdings has prevailed, 
many landholdings have become inade- 
quate and new measures must be adopted 
if we are to bring about adjustments and 
higher standards of living. 

The staff of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, in a study of 
underemployment of rural families pub- 
lished in 1951, found that there are four 
keys to the solution to these problems of 
low income in the rural areas. I may 
add it was my pleasure and privilege to 
be the chairman of the subcommittee 
which made those studies. The four 
keys are as follows: 

First. Increase the productivity of 
families on existing farms: Studies of 
low-income farm operations in the 
Southern States have repeatedly shown 
that these families, hard pressed for 
money to exist, have been unable to buy 
seeds, fertilizer, foundation livestock, 
supplies for disease and insect control, 
and other items which would boost their 
production. They are caught in a trap. 
Unable to obtain credit, they have barely 
subsisted, sometimes for more than a 
generation. Educational standards are 
low. In tens of thousands of cases, pro- 
ductivity and standard of living can be 
increased 100 percent or more, on exist- 
ing units, by loans, technical assistance, 
and larger home food production on 
present acreage. 

Second. Enlarge the farm units: Many 
agricultural economists believe that this 
is the central problem that must be 
tackled in a long-range program for 
low-income families. It is my own hope 
that the introduction of labor-intensive 
enterprises, plus the development of off- 
farm employment in rural areas with 
which to supplement incomes, will mini- 
mize the necessity for farm-unit en- 
largement and the displacement of a 
portion of those now on the land. I feel 
very strongly that every farm family 
that wants to stay in agriculture should 
be aided in so doing. But in many areas 
adjustment in farm sizes, with displace- 
ment and relocations, will be necessary 
if the lot of the citizens is to be improved. 
This leads to the third basic step neces- 
sary. 

Third. The provision of assistance to 
families who desire farm or nonfarm 
employment outside their home commu- 
nities: Such assistance will necessarily 
include job location for such families, 
the creation of a market for the small 
landholdings they will leave, and other 
aid in making their move and readjust- 
ment. 

Fourth. Increase employment oppor- 
tunities for low-income, part-time 
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farmers, rural nonfarm families and 
hired farm workers: During periods of 
high employment, we invariably hear it 
suggested that large numbers of low 
income farmers should be squeezed off 
the land, out of rural America and into 
the urban labor force. 

It should be obvious in the present 
period of serious national unemploy- 
ment—with adjustments to automation 
actually upon us—that such a course is 
sheer folly; that the encouragment of 
a labor movement from rural areas to 
urban centers would only be a transfer- 
ral of the location of the problem. 

The need is to increase employment 
opportunities within rural counties, to 
encourage sustained-yield forestry and 
the establishment of forest in appropri- 
ate areas, and to encourage the estab- 
lishment of new and enlarged plants for 
processing the raw materials of the land 
in creas where such employment is 
needed, and will supplement low 
incomes. 

The bill I have introduced proposes 
that the techniques that have been 
proved successful by the Farmers Home 
Administration on rehabilitation and 
farm ownership loan programs—a com- 
bination of credit and technical assist- 
ance—be used to tackle the problem of 
low income farmers in the 500 areas or 
counties of the Nation where the prob- 
lem is concentrated from time to time. 

The President is authorized to desig- 
nate the 500 counties of highest concen- 
tration of low rural incomes. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is then author- 
ized, through established agencies and 
farmer committees, to put personnel 
into those counties to deal with the low 
income problem. 

The problems of individual farmers 
who are approved by the committees 
will be studied and the cause or causes 
of low income determined, whether it 
be health, lack of capital or land 
resources, lack of modern agricultural 
know-how, or something else. If practi- 
cal, these people will be helped to get 
credit, either through guaranteed pri- 
vate loans or direct Federal loans. 
Farm plans will be developed for them 
and technical assistance provided in 
carrying out the farm plan. 

Direct or guaranteed 25-year loans 
are authorized for the development and 
enlargement of farming units that are 
too small. Three to 10-year loans on 
nonreal estate capital requirements, 
such as livestock and machinery, are 
authorized. 

Loans for up to 50 years for the estab- 
lishment of sustained yield forestry are 
authorized, together with special 10-year 
loans for purchase of cut-over areas of 
the Nation, plus the national need for 
forest conservation and development, in 
my judgment, justify this program. 

There is also authorized 5-year loans 
to eligible applicants to purchase capital 
stock in established or new supply, serv- 
ice and marketing cooperatives, includ- 
ing timber marketing and processing co- 
operatives, which will be essential to the 
success of the new operations. 

In all cases, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is directed to establish a system of 
variable payments on the loans so pay- 
ments on the principal in a single year 
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will bear a reasonable relationship to the 
income of the participating family in 
that year. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is authorized to provide pro- 
grams of adult vocational training in the 
counties where low-income rural people 
are concentrated, as such programs are 
needed to train and retrain the people 
so as to maximize the income and pro- 
ductivity of the citizens within the area. 

Cooperation of all appropriate Fed- 
eral personnel with local communities, 
to survey their potentialities and assist 
in the development of new and expanded 
industries, offering employment oppor- 
tunities to the unemployed and partially 
employed, is provided for. 

Mr. President, I repeat that this pro- 
posal is intended as a new step forward 
in rural policy—a step along the same 
course that we have followed for years. 

The techniques that I propose have 
been proved in the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration and the Bankhead-Jones 
farm tenant programs. My measure pro- 
poses basically to use those techniques 
more extensively in areas of concen- 
trated low incomes, to apply them to the 
inadequate-sized-farm problem, and to 
encourage new enterprises in the rural 
areas. 

The cost of this program will be slight. 
Loan collections in the Farmers’ Home 
and Tenant Purchase programs have 
been excellent, despite the fact that the 
borrowers could not get private credit 
when they first came to the Government. 
A similar collection experience can be 
anticipated from this program, for there 
will be the same selection of worthy ap- 
plicants, and there will be planning, 
technical assistance, and supervision, to 
assure success. 

I strongly support our technical- 
assistance programs abroad. They are 
making us tens of thousands of grass- 
roots friends among the peoples who 
have been relieved of locust plagues and 
the scourge of animal diseases, and have 
been shown new and improved methods 
of production. 

But while extending the advantages of 
our “know-how” to foreign lands, we 
must maintain our own Nation as a 
showcase for democracy: The irrefut- 
able proof that the American way is the 
best way ever devised by man. 

We cannot wipe out, overnight all pov- 
erty in our Nation, but we can and we 
must continue the step-by-step elimina- 
tion which our farm programs, our edu- 
cational programs, social security, the 
full employment policy, and similar mea- 
sures have gotten under way. 

There is currently a great deal of dis- 
cussion of what to do for the family 
farmers. Some people believe that price 
supports are the answer. We need price 
supports to provide stable farm markets. 
But price supports alone do not meet the 
problem of those in the rural areas who 
have too little resources and little or 
nothing to sell. These people must be 
aided in building up their production 
and their incomes, so they may also con- 
tribute their full part to the national 
economy. 

The administration has conducted a 
year-long study of the problems of the 
family farmer, and that study was to 
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have been reported to us sometime ago. 
I do not know why the report has been 
delayed. I assume it will be forthcom- 
ing soon and I hope and trust it will ad- 
vocate positive action. 

The Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report has repeatedly studied this prob- 
lem. This year agricultural leaders tes- 
tified before the committee that just such 
a program as this one is needed. 

The time for action has come. I have, 
therefore, proposed authorization of all 
the steps which I am convinced are nec- 
essary in order to strengthen and pre- 
serve the family-size farm and to solve 
the low-income problem in rural Amer- 
ica. I sincerely hope that this Congress 
will see fit to set this program in motion 
in the near future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the Recorp, following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1199) to strengthen the Nation by pre- 
serving the family-size farm, providing 
additional credit for farm enlargement 
and development, improving the income- 
earning capacity and standard of living 
of low-income rural people, and for other 
purposes, was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this bill shall be 
known as the “Family Farm Development 
Act.” 

FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. The low incomes, poor living stand- 
ards, and insufficient economic opportunity 
for efficient employment of their full capac- 
ity of a large part of the rural population 
denies the Nation the benefit of greater pro- 
ductivity in agriculture and in local rural 
manufacturing and service industries, slows 
down national economic growth and reduces 
standards of living. The Congress recognizes 
that rural poverty and low rural productivity 
can and must be remedied in order to bring 
the Nation up to maximum strength and 
that through this example of strengthening 
democracy at home by providing additional 
opportunities to low-income rural groups, 
democracy in other parts of the world also 
will be strengthened. It is the policy of the 
Congress to provide for practical assistance 
to low-income rural families who desire to 
increase their productivity and incomes and 
thereby to benefit the Nation’s economy and 
raise their own standards of living. 


DETERMINATION OF LOW-INCOME COUNTIES 


Sec. 3. The President is authorized to de- 
termine from time to time from the latest 
official statistics available to him the coun- 
ties or areas of the United States, not ex- 
ceeding 500 in number at any one time, hav- 
ing the largest low-income farm population 
and to inaugurate and maintain in such 
counties a program to effectuate the pur- 
poses and policy of this act. 


ELIGIBILITY 


Sec. 4. The President through existing 
agencies of the Government will render spe- 
cial assistance to low-income families or sin- 
gle persons living in rural areas who apply 
for such assistance: Provided, That the ap- 
Plicant is recommended by the county farm- 
er committee established under section 8 (b) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act: And Provided jurther, That the 
county farmer committee finds that the ap- 
Plicant, with the assistance provided for 
herein, will develop a farm and home man- 
agement or family employment plan for in- 
creasing his productivity and income that 
has a reasonable chance to succeed. 

In exploring the most feasible and prac- 
ticable methods for increasing his productiy- 
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ity and income the applicant, with the as- 
sistance of the county farmer committee, 
will determine whether the cause of low 
income is due to physical handicaps of the 
family; the lack of available credit to make 
needed shifts in farming methods and em- 
ployment of labor resources of the family; 
the practice of inefficient farming methods, 
or practices; lack of practicable diversifica- 
tion in the farming operation; lack of suffi- 
cient land; lack of outside employment op- 
portunities to fully utilize the labor of the 
family in ways that enable it to earn an ade- 
quate return at least equal to the estab- 
lished national minimum wage. To assist in 
the analysis of the needs and in developing 
the plans with families, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall make available to the fami- 
lies and the farmer committee the services 
of the local and State offices of the agencies 
of the Department to provide the advice of 
technicians in such fields as soil conserva- 
tion, and supervised agricultural credit for 
agricultural production and for farm en- 
largement and development. The advice and 
assistance of other Federal agencies shall be 
made available and the cooperation of State 
and local agencies, including the State agri- 
cultural extension services and the State em- 
ployment services, and of private individuals 
and organizations also shall be solicited. 


DEVELOPING ECONOMICALLY ADEQUATE FULL- 
PART-TIME FARMERS 


Sec. 5. In case of eligible applicants who 
wish to remain on the farm now occupied 
or to become established on another farm 
in the area, either on a full-time farming 
basis or in conjunction with off-farm em- 
ployment of one or more members of the 
family, the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed to provide the follow- 
ing services through the county farmer com- 
mittees: 

(a) Employ such full-time employees as 
may be required to carry out the purposes 
of this act. 

(b) Make a complete analysis of the farm 
and farm operations and supplemental em- 
ployment opportunities to determine the 
most promising ways by which family income 
and productivity in combination with what- 
ever off-farm employment may be planned 
can be raised to an adequate level. .After 
completion of such a farm and home plan, 
the Secretary through the county farmer 
committee will render every assistance pos- 
sible to the applicant and his family in put- 
ting the new program into effect, including 
technical assistance on improved farm and 
home practices, and assistance in obtaining 
credit needed from private, cooperative, or 
governmental sources to put these practices 
into effect. 

(c) To effectuate the purpose of this act 
the Secretary of Agricuiture is authorized, 
upon such conditions as he shall prescribe, 
to insure and make loans of up to 25 years 
at not more than 4 percent interest for the 
purpose of financing the enlargement and 
development of owner-operated family-type 
farms by acquisition of additional land, 
establishment of improved pastures and 
sustained yield woodlots, construction of 
adequate farm buildings and structures (in- 
cluding drainage facilities, irrigation facil- 
ities, and other facilities for the use, con- 
servation, and improvement of soil and 
water), and such other related farm im- 
provements as will increase the income- 
producing ability of the farm unit toa more 
nearly fully adequate family farm. 

To make or to insure 3- to 10-year loans 
at not more than 4 percent interest advanced 
by production credit associations and by pri- 
vate lenders for non-real-estate capital in- 
vestment purposes; to make loans up to 50 
years at not more than 3 percent interest 
to eligible applicants to acquire and manage 
on a sustained-yield basis additional forest 
or cut-over land; to make loans for periods 
up to 10 years at not more than 4 percent 
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interest to enable an eligible applicant to 
acquire needed logging equipment; to make 
loans of not more than 5 years at not more 
than 4 percent interest to eligible applicants 
to purchase capital stock of and pay mem- 
bership fees to existing or new supply, serv- 
ice, or marketing cooperatives including tim- 
ber marketing and processing cooperatives; 
and to make loans to refinance existing in- 
debtedness incurred for any of the above 
purposes on terms and conditions applicable 
to loans for such purposes: Provided, That 
creditors will enter into voluntary agree- 
ments to make needed adjustments of out- 
stan“ ing indebtedness to realistic income 
possibilities of the collateral for the existing 
mortgage or mortgages: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of Agriculture shall es- 
tablish a variable repayment schedule for 
all of the foregoing types of loans such that 
the repayment of interest and principal in 
any single year shall bear a reasonable rela- 
tionship to the income of the participating 
family in that year. 


PART- AND FULL-TIME OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT 


Sec. 6. Whenever the family determines to 
seek part-time or full-time farm or nonfarm 
employment off the farm, the problem shall 
be presented to the nearest farm labor place- 
ment center of the State employment service 
cooperating wtih the Department of Labor. 
Information concerning farm labor opportu- 
nities also shall be made available to the 
family by the State and county farmer com- 
mittees. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Sec. 7. The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is authorized to provide a pro- 
gram of adult vocational training in the des- 
ignated counties both in farm and home 
management and in such other farm and 
nonfarm activities as the family plans of 
eligible applicants indicate as needed to max- 
imize family income and productivity of 
family labor within the area. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPERSION 


Sec. 8. To provide for the national defense, 
to promote interstate commerce, and to im- 
prove the general welfare by assisting in the 
sound economic growth and development of 
the country, it is the policy of the Congress 
to encourage and stimulate the establish- 
ment of new or expanded private industrial, 
commercial, or service enterprises in widely 
dispersed rural areas as required to reduce 
vulnerability to modern war risks and in 
which, over an extended period of time, be- 
cause of the number of underemployed rural 
persons with excessively low incomes, the 
number of existing industrial, commercial, or 
service enterprises, and the available markets 
and resources there are reasonable prospects 
for successful operation of additional private 
enterprises which would more fully utilize 
available manpower in rural areas. To ef- 
fectuate this policy of industry dispersal, the 
departments and establishments in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government shall be uti- 
lized and coordinated to— 

(a) provide technical aid and assistance to, 
and consult and cooperate with, farmers, 
businessmen, workers, cooperatives, civic or- 
ganizations, clubs, and committees, com- 
munity study and planning groups, and local 
and State governmental agencies; 

(b) prepare and distribute technical, de- 
fense, and economic information on oppor- 
tunities in and necessities of private enter- 
prise in various industries and areas in order 


to aid individuals, business firms, civic or- 


ganizations, and local units of government 
in developing new or expanded industries 
best suited to local conditions; and the re- 
quirement of civil defense; 

(c) assist new or expanding industries in 
finding adequate private financing through 
local capital or otherwise and where such 
financing is found to be unavailable, extend 
Government loans or guaranties under exist- 
ing authority; and 
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(d) use all appropriate means and author- 
ity to encourage and stimulate the maximum 
expansion in private employment and pri- 
vate enterprises consistent with the needs 
for national defense, with a sound, growing 
national economy, and with the necessities of 
civilian defense. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 9. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary for 
carrying out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I desire to congrat- 
ulate the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama upon his sponsorship of this 
measure, and I am glad to know that a 
similar measure is being sponsored in 
the House of Representatives by Repre- 
sentative PATMAN. 

In the effort in various ways to sus- 
tain the family-sized far.a may lie, I be- 
lieve, the answer to the problem of price- 
supports and the many other problems 
which have been disturbing American 
agriculture, and with which the Nation 
has to cope. 

I know some consideration has been 
given to the matter for a long time, and 
I am glad that the distinguished junior 
Senator from Alabama is going to push 
for early hearings on, and consideration 
of, the very excellent bill he has intro- 
duced. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the remarks of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Tennessee. 
I should like to remind him that the 
President, in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, said something must be done for 
the low-income farmers; and we were 
supposed to have gotten a special mes- 
sage on the subject, as I understand. I 
am hopeful it will come to the Congress 
soon. 

I regret that I did not have time to 
invite other Senators who might wish 
to do so, to join in the sponsorship of 
this measure. I do not claim it is per- 
fect, but I certainly hope it will start 
something which will work into a good 
program. So I should like to invite any 
Senators who may wish to do so, to join 
in sponsoring the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama please 
to include my name as a cosponsor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall be very 
pleased to do so; and I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the name 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] be placed on 
the bill as a cosponsor of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


WINNERS IN THE “I SPEAK FOR 
DEMOCRACY” CONTEST 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
this week marks the culmination of the 
annual “I Speak for Democracy” contest. 
This year, 48 States and 4 Territories 
were represented. Over 29,000 high 
schools, parochial schools, and private 
schools entered the local contests. Over 
1,200,000 of the best students of tae land 
wrote speeches. 
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Four nationwide winners have been 
selected. I am privileged to note that 
1 of the 4 winners is an outstanding boy 
from Iowa, Dwight David Walker, of 
Oskaloosa. The other winners are Judy 
Abramson, of Yuba City, Calif.; Avron 
Joseph Maletzky, of Schenectady, N. Y.; 
and Catherine Esther Styles, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the four prize-winning scripts 
in the national “I Speak for Democracy” 
contest be printed in the Recorp follow- 
ing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JUDY ABRAMSON, AGE 17, Yusa Crry UNION 
HicH School, Yusa Ciry, CALIF. 


I speak for democracy. 

And why am I doing so? 

Because I am an American, enjoying to the 
fullest the benefits of democracy. The great- 
ness of this democracy is not to be found in 
the waters, the mines, the field, or the mills, 
but must be sought in the hearts and the 
minds of the people. It isn’t something that 
can be weighed or measured by any device 
yet known to man. It has a value that can- 
not be detected—yet has infinite value. We 

it, here in America, in such abund- 
ance that we might, at times, display an 
unpremediated contempt for it. Yet other 
nations who have lost it—find it impossible 
to regain. 

None of us could describe it in the same 
terms—yet, each senses its power, its im- 
portance, and the conviction that it must be 
preserved at all costs. For want of better 
expression, let us call it the American way 
of life. For it can mean different things to 
different people. This way of life is like a 
gigantic tree with many branches extending 
in all directions. The tree—its branches and 
its fruit—give comfort and support to the 
weak, food to the hungry, strength to the 
small. The tree, like democracy, has fought 
for survival through the ages, and shows 
scars resulting from this treatment. When 
lacking water or sun for survival it begins 
to wither—and such is democracy. There is 
no country in the world, nor any human 
being, who, in its span of duration, has not 
been affected by the many facets of de- 
mocracy. 


Wars have been fought for it. 
Laws have been made for it. 
Schools are founded upon it. 

Rights have been declared for it. 


But in order to benefit the people, it must 
be guarded and protected by all who wish to 
share in it. Without help and support, de- 
mocracy—as the tree—would die. Its many 
branches offer a hope and a promise to all 
people. For through democracy we can at- 
tain our only hope for lasting world peace— 
the brotherhood of man. 

This brotherhood will come about only 
through freedom and equality for each per- 
son. And so the greatest attribute democracy 
has is that it releases the full potential of 
each individual. Our characteristics, as peo- 
ple living in a democracy, show that we strive 
hard to do this not only because we have the 
opportunity, but because it is our obligation 
to ourselves, our God, and our country. 

The key to this democracy we possess is 
our faith in the dignity and the worth of 
each human life, and our determination that 
in every phase of our society we shall build 
from the bottom up, and not from the top 
down. The only true happiness is that which 
the individual creates for himself—and val- 
ues—because it is his own. To fulfill his own 
ambitions and to satisfy the needs which 
are his own expression—that is the goal of 
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each human being. And this can be ac- 
complished only under democracy. 

It was once said that there is a destiny 
that makes us brothers, and none shall go 
his way alone. For that which we send into 
lives of others comes back into our own. 
Democracy is our destiny—sending to each 
one of us, and our coming generation, a free 
sense of being that brings with it security 
and a knowledge that each and every man is 
equal. 

This destiny—democracy—has given us a 
rich inheritance. Our forefathers fought for 
it. And through them—and democracy—we 
have been given the richness of the earth 
and its resources—personal freedom—equali- 
ty—Justice. 

Working as a democracy, our Union of 
States, and Nation of people, can work to- 
gether to create and to achieve—to make 
this democracy stronger, constant, and ever 
enduring. May God will it so. 


Avron JOSEPH MALETZKY, AGE 16, Norr TER- 
RACE HIGH SCHOOL, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


I speak for democracy—a force that means 
life, liberty, and freedom for millions of 
human beings—a force that elevates the dig- 
nity of man toward the divine—but a force 
that defies definition. 

Scores of interpretations do not embrace 
the meaning of democracy, and none of us 
know where to find the words to express 
our belief in it. Perhaps the fact that we 
have not yet achieved democracy is the key 
to the whole situation—for true democracy 
is a quality toward which one strives, rather 
than a concrete object which one encloses 
in a glass case. Then how is it possible to 
defend something that is as basic as the 
world we live in, but must be thought of as 
a goal never quite attained? 

It was not until we faced the possibility 
of its loss that we began to visualize the 
meaning of this precious inheritance. It 
was not until we saw other democratic coun- 
tries, filled with people not unlike ourselves, 
submerged and conquered, that we began to 
appreciate democracy as both a moral ideal 
and a historical institution. 

The theme of democracy goes back much 
farther historically than the great documents 
of the American, French, and English revolu- 
tions. The idea goes back to the Hebrews 
with their theories of divine justice; to the 
early Christians with their ideal of brother- 
hood; to the Romans with their stress on 
equality and justice. Those who feel that 
democracy is young, and thus is an unstable 
force, forget what a long history it has, and 
how deeply it is imbedded in the culture of 
nations. 

Today, we are beginning to think of democ- 
racy not as a political institution, but as a 
moral ideal, and a way of living together. 
The early Christians had an appropriate say- 
ing—"We are all,” as they put it, “members 
of one another.” We must, if our democracy 
is to succeed, believe as they did. We must 
realize that no one can stand alone. True, 
society recognizes a person as an individual 
with his individual liberties and freedoms, 
but only if the person recognizes society as a 
brotherhood of individuals. To be part of a 
democracy, one must fight the natural tend- 
ency to demand equality and freedom for 
oneself, and not for others. 

Of course, there are those who say that 
because it opposes, or conflicts with man's 
natural desire for personal gain, democracy 
will defeat itself. But democracy has its own 
peculiar strength. This strength lies in the 
fact that democracy tends to bring men to- 
gether into agreement—it satisfies and recon- 
ciles all involved. Its strength thus lies in 
the justice, humanity, and loyalty which are 
evolved from this agreement between men. 

To be sure, as long as democracy exists, 
there will always be a mild state of confusion 
and conflict. But what are these conflicts? 
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Conflicts are the instruments of change and 
progress—they are the propelling force be- 
hind democracy, 

For democracy there is always a future, 
and a bright one, too. Its potentialities have 
never been fully realized, and it would take 
a person gifted with a fertile imagination to 
think of all the many possibilities that 
democracy has in store for a nation of the 
21st century. 

As the well-known philosopher, Irwin Ed- 
man, has written: “It is by the fire of this 
dream (democracy), that the future is 
lighted, rather than by the flames of destruc- 
tion that now, as often in the past, have 
violated—but never for very long—the faith 
in the human dignity of each man in a soci- 
ety of brotherhood and freedom.” 

Democracy is a powerful force. It repre- 
sents a gigantic struggle towards some un- 
attainable goal. But even if this struggle 
never succeeds entirely, out of it can come 
the courage and the faith that will maintain 
democracy as a dynamic force for eternity. 


CATHERINE ESTHER STYLES, AGE 18, SOUTHWEST 
HIGH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Iam not an American. My people are not 
American. And yet I, too, speak for democ- 
racy. 

Not much over a hundred years ago, the 
race that founded American began to found 
another nation. Surrounded by the vastness 
of the Pacific Ocean, a new land had been 
discovered, The brown-skinned people who 
already lived there called it Aotearoa the 
land of the long white cloud. Today we 
call it New Zealand. It is a young country, 
a virile and growing country. It is a country 
of sea and sunshine, of snow on the moun- 
tains, of trout lakes and primitive fern forest; 
of weird pools where the boiling mud leaps 
and bubbles, cracks in the rock where the 
steam comes white from the insides of the 
earth. 


The people who live there are a people who 
love freedom. 

The people who live there are my people, 
and when I speak for democracy, I speak for 
them. 

I have seen something of America. 

I have watched the crowds in the streets 
at night, seeing the advertisement signs 
flashing on the saw-edge of the horizon say- 
ing: “Buy my product; no, buy mine; mine 
is finer yet.“ I have seen, back home in the 
early morning, the man with his horse and 
his dogs, driving sheep. I remember the 
jostle and pattering rush of the delicate 
forefeet, and the clean smell of the bracken, 
and the sharp barking of the dogs, I re- 
member this, and I know that those crowds 
with their faces colored by the glow of the 
advertis=ments, and that man out early with 
his flock, although they are 7,000 miles apart, 
are people, with the same ideals and beliefs, 
the same love of individual freedom. And 
I am glad that I can say this, and I speak 
with all the sincerity in my power. I know 
that people, these people, all people, are the 
most terribly important thing in the world. 
I know that to make as many people as 
possible as happy as possible is the greatest 
ideal in the world. And I know that this is 
the ideal of democracy. 

You people of America do not stand alone, 
Democracy extends further than America. 
Two thousand years ago the Christian doc- 
trine proclaimed the equality of man. Be- 
lief in the equality of man means acceptance 
of all races, all creeds. Belief in democracy 
means belief in the equality of man. It 
means respecting the individuality of every 
human being. 

At home, in the summer evenings, near the 
time of Christmas, I would sit on the low 
veranda steps, and hear the baby owls call- 
ing in the darkness, and the cows coughing 
and stamping in the paddock, and see the 
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white bobs of the rabbits scuttle in the half- 
light. And by the gate I would hear the 
voices of a couple murmuring together, the 
young man and woman. And I would 
think—tthis is good; this is good, this life, 
this land, this people. All this is good; the 
best that ever was. 

I still believe it is good, but I know now 
it was no single nation I was believing in, but 
the truth of free people everywhere. And I 
know that the most wonderful thing in the 
world is the freedom of the individual—in 
my country, in your country, and in every 
country. 

Not as an American, not as a New Zealand- 
er, but as a free citizen of the world in which 
I have faith, I am speaking to you now. I 
am not remembering that you are American 
and I am British. I am not remembering 
that our voices are different, and our man- 
ners, and the cut of our clothes. I only 
remember that, together, we believe in the 
individual freedom and right. 

I only remember that, together, we speak 
for democracy. 


Dwicur Davin WALKER, AGE 17, OSKALOOSA 
HIGH SCHOOL, OSKALOOSA, Iowa 


My name is democracy. I am the beacon 
of hope in a troubled world. 

I can be found in an abandoned foxhole 
in Korea; in the Senate of the United States, 
and at a meeting of the PTA. I am present 
when you spend a quiet evening at home 
with your family, and when you go to church 
on Sunday. Yes, I can even be found in the 
broken spirit of a Russian peasant as he goes 
about his menial tasks under the surveil- 
lance of his government. 

I cannot tell you my exact age, for no one 
knows just when I was born. First, I was 
an attitude in the minds, a gleam in the eyes, 
a hope in the hearts of men who sought a 
new way of life, free from the oppression of 
a tyrannical ruler, by divine right. These 
men were my fathers. 

These men brought me when I was still 
but an idea, with them +o found a new land. 
The land was called America. It is my 
land—the land of democracy. It was here 
that my life began. America and I grew up 
together. 

My fathers loved me. They developed me, 
nursed me, and even fought a war that I 
might live and continue to grow. 

The torment and anguish which my 
fathers endured for me, left its permanent 
mark on my history. Guns roared, armies 
battled, and fires raged through my land, 
taking an immense toll of blood and human 


life. 

But I lived, experiencing myself and bring- 
ing to my people a richer and fuller life. 
For, from out of the blood which my fathers 
shed for me, emerged the greatest document 
ever conceived in the mind of man—the 
Constitution—which gave substance to the 
ringing declaration * * * “that all men are 
created equal, and that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

My horizons widened. Countless people, 
imbued with the ideals of freedom, braved 
the wilderness, fought the Indians, endured 
hardships and death, and all for the sake of 
me—democracy. 

However, there continued to be threats to 
my security. My history has been black- 
ened by a succession of wars. From the 
struggle for the emancipation of slaves and 
the preservation of my Union, to the blood- 
bath of World War I. I emerged triumphant 
from all these trials, but my people failed to 
acknowledge the opportunity that fate had 
laid in their hands. They looked to idealis- 
tic remedies to guarantee peace to man for- 
ever, 

The result was the rise of Hitlerism, and 
ultimately, World War II. Now it is com- 
munism, and the cold war. 
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But I have learned through bitter ex- 
perience. I have grown from my infancy, 
to take my rightful place as leader of a trou- 
bled world. I have seen and assumed my 
duties. May I remind you of a few of my 
accomplishments—the Marshall plan, food 
trains, the point 4 program, the Berlin air- 
lift, and military aid to Greece? 

I have grown—until now I am adult. But 
I shall never become aged as long as my 
people continue to value the principles for 
which I stand. As I was the child of my 
fathers, so am I now the father of my own 
children. As the minds of men gave birth 
to a great idea, so has this idea given birth 
to certain of my principles. 

Election of public officials by all the peo- 
ple is one of these principles. Others are 
our public-school system, the four freedoms, 
representative taxation, racial equality— 
countless proofs of my greatness. 

This has been my past. But what about 
my future? It has been said that my great- 
est enemy is indifference on the part of my 
people. We have seen that neglect of their 
duties and obligations led my people into the 
Second World War. Citizens of America, 
don't let this happen again. 

Speak, act, and think democracy. Live it. 
Breathe it. Support it. Defend it and be- 
lieve in it. But, above all, do not take it 
for granted. 

Don't become careless to the point that 
you lose your most precious heritage. 

A great American patriot once said that 
I am the last, best hope of the earth. 

But who am I? What kind of a power 
am I that I am the hope of the world? 

I am democracy. I am the power of the 


people. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand adjourned 
until noon, on Friday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 19 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Friday, February 25, 
1955, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 23, 1955: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 2, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 


Robert H. S. Eakens, of Texas. 
Henry H. Ford, of Florida. 
Merrill C. Gay, of Ohio. 

Graham R. Hall, of Arkansas. 
Mose L. Harvey, of Maryland. 
Frank K. Hefner, of Virginia. 
James R. Johnstone, of Virginia. 
Clifford C. Matlock, of California. 
Dwight J. Porter, of Nebraska. 
Philip H. Trezise, of Maryland. 

J. Raymond Ylitalo, of Minnesota. 
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Randall S. Williams, Jr., of New York, for 
promotion from Foreign Service officer of 
class 3 to class 2. 

Henry C. Ramsey, of California, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 3 and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service, to be also 
a consul general of the United States of 
America. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 


John W. Auchincloss, of the District of 
Columbia. 

John A. Chappelear, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

John F. Correll, of Ohio. 

Joseph F. Donelan, Jr., of New York. 

Donald B. Eddy, of Connecticut. 

Robert Eisenberg, of Virginia. 

John W. Ford, of Virginia. 

Leo A. Gough, of Rhode Island. 

Stanley I. Grand, of Missouri. 

Herbert W. Griffin, of California, 

Robert J. Halliday, of New Jersey. 

Henry S. Hammond, of Pennsylvania. 

William K. Hitchcock, of Virginia. 

Russell B. Jordan, of Wyoming. 

Abe Kramer, of California. 

Stanley R. Lawson, of California. 

Edgar L. McGinnis, Jr., of Virginia. 

Louis C. Nolan, of Florida. 

Richard C. O'Brien, of New Jersey. 

Charles E. Rogers, of Connecticut. 

Joseph M. Roland, of Pennsylvania. 

John D. Tomlinson, of Illinois. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 


Rodger C. Abraham, of Maryland. 

Edwin M. Adams, of Illinois. 

Hugh M. Adamson, of Virginia. 

John L. Barrett, of Texas. 

George A. Berkley, of Pennsylvania. 

Keirn C. Brown, of New York. 

Robert W. Caldwell, of North Carolina. 

Miss Margaret A. Fagan, of Iowa. 

George S. Freimarck, of Maryland. 

Justie E. Gist, of Iowa. 

Harold M. Granata, of New York. 

Warren G. Hall, of Washington. 

Dwight B. Horner, of Virginia. 

Thomas D. Huff, of Indiana, 

J. Alfred LaPreniére, of Massachusetts. 

John S. Meadows, of Massachusetts. 

John G. Oliver, of California. 

Harold W. Pfau, of New Jersey. 

Harry M. Phelan, Jr., of Tennessee. 

Ferdinand F. Pirhalla, of Pennsylvania. 

Normand W. Redden, of New York. 

Reed P. Robinson, of Utah. 

Kenneth J. Ruch, of Pennsylvania, 

Miss Eleanor W. Sandford, of Massachu- 
setts. 

Schubert E. Smith, of New York. 

Richard L. Sneider, of New York. 

Mrs. Lucille M. Snyder, of Missouri. 

William B. Sowash, of Ohio, 

Bertus H. Wabeke, of Massachusetts. 

William H. Wade, of California. 

Frederick S. York, of New Jersey. 


Scott George, of Kentucky, for promotion 
from Foreign Service officer of class 5 to 
class 4 and to be also a consul of the United 
States of America. 

Charles C. Gidney, Jr., of Texas, for promo- 
tion from Foreign Service officer of class 5 
to class 4. 

Robert M. Beaudry, of Maine, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 5 and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, to be also a consul of 
the United States of America. 

Chester G. Dunham, of Ohio, for promo- 
tion from Foreign Service officer of class 6 
to class 5. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 


ment as Foreign Service officers of class 5, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
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diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Karl D. Ackerman, of Oklahoma. 

Joseph P. Bandoni, of California. 

William P. Boswell, of New Jersey. 

Hampton E. Brown, Jr., of Maryland. 

Robert L. Burns, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

William J. Bushwaller, of Iowa. 

Max R. Caldwell, of Texas. 

Everett L. Damron, of Ohio. 

John R. Diggins, Jr., of Maine. 

George A. Ellsworth, of Georgia. 

Miss Helen V. Garrett, of Oklahoma. 

John W. Gordhamer, of California. 

Miss Anna C. Gustavs, of California. 

Arvid G. Holm, of Washington. 

Thomas J. Hunt, of New York. 

Anthony J. Jay, of Illinois. 

John W. Jelich, of New York. 

Edward P. Kardas, of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Mary A. Kellogg, of Michigan. 

Joseph A. Livornese, of Colorado. 

Miss Charlotte M. McLaughlin, of Wash- 
ington. 

Jack C. Miklos, of Idaho. 

William D. Morgan, of New York. 

Robert L. Mott, of California. 

Mathias J. Ortwein, of Pennsylvania. 

James B. Parker, of Texas. 

Richard W. Petree, of Virginia. 

John M. Powell, of Illinois. 

Ralph C. Rehberg, of South Carolina. 

W. Courtlandt Rhodes, of California. 

Charley L. Rice, of Texas. 

Emery Peter Smith, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mrs. Virginia C. Stryker, of Washington. 

Miss Margarite H. Tanck, of South Dakota. 

Charles P. Torrey, of California. 

Miss Irene Toth, of California. 

Allen R. Turner, of Missouri. 

James M. Turner, of Tennessee. 

Miss Mary L. Walker, of Georgia. 

Leland W. Warner, Jr., of Kansas. 

Miss Alice D. Westbrook, of California. 

Ralph H. Wheeler, Jr., of New York. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 6, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 


John Daniel Barfield, of Tennessee, 

Robert T. Burke, of New York. 

Robert J. Carle, of California. 

Charles M. Gage, of Illinois. 

Harold E. Grover, Jr., of Florida. 

Stanley P. Harris, of New York. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Johnsen, of California. 

Henry G. Krausse, Jr., of Texas. 

Franklin O. McCord, of Iowa. 

Donald W. Mulligan, of Kentucky. 

John Patrick Owens, of the District of 
Columbia. 

James A. Parker, of Maryland. 

James G. Sampas, of Massachusetts. 

William R. Smyser, of Pennsylvania. 

Arthur H. Woodruff, of the District of 
Columbia. 


The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States 
of America: 

Edward J. Conlon, of Tennessee. 

Charles F. Edmundson, of Illinois. 

Tom A. Noonan, of Kentucky. 

Lawrence E. Norrie, of California. 

Jobn P. Rhodes, of Ohio. 


Thomas J. Needham, Jr., of Florida, a For- 
eign Service Reserve officer, to be a consul 
of the United States of America. 

Jack Liebof, of New York, for appointment 
as a Foreign Service officer of class 6, a vice 
consul of career, and a secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of America. 

(This nomination is submitted for the 

of correcting an error in the nom- 
ination as submitted to the Senate on No- 
vember 8, 1954, and confirmed by the Senate 
on December 2, 1954.) 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Charles W. Holland, Jr., pastor, 
Fountain Memorial Baptist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Dear Heavenly Father, we thank Thee 
this day for Jesus, and for His shed blood 
that made it possible for every man to 
have eternal life. 

Dear God, w- pray for the President 
of the United States, that Thou wilt give 
him wisdom and strength. We realize as 
we have studied the history of the rise 
and fall of great nations that what our 
President has said is true, America has 
only one salvation, a return to God. 

And now, dear Heavenly Father, we 
pray for the Speaker and this body 
of lawmakers. We realize tha? our own 
wisdom and their wisdom will be as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals ex- 
cept it be from Thee. Help us as citi- 
zens to remember our Government lead- 
ers prayerfully instead of critically. 
Bless each home represented here, in the 
name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Tribbe, one of 
his secretaries. 


NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], 
has appointed Subcommittee No. 1 of the 
House Committee on Armed Services. 
At the present time this committee is 
considering the national reserve plan 
and kindred legislation. The commit- 
tee has been holding these hearings every 
day for the last several weeks. We have 
some 50 witnesses yet to be heard. 

The committee this morning discussed 
the matter and suggested that I as chair- 
man of the subcommittee make the an- 
nouncement on the floor of the House 
that these meetings are being held so 
that every Member of the Congress may 
be fully aware of the hearings and may 
have an opportunity to attend and listen 
to any witnesses they are interested in. 
I take this time this morning for this 
purpose, to let you know that we are 
going ahead with the hearings as fast as 
we can handle them in an orderly man- 
ner. We will be delighted for any Mem- 
ber to be in attendance. 


February 23 


UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN THE 
ALTOONA, PA., AREA 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
acute unemployment situation in the Al- 
toona, Pa., area has had my undivided 
attention for the past many months. 
Despite the fact that Altoona has been 
classified since 1949 as a labor-surplus 
area, the degree of unemployment has 
mounted during the past 16 months so 
that it is now classified by the United 
States Department of Labor as being in 
an area having a very substantial labor 
surplus. 

It is encouraging to state that the un- 
employment situation in Altoona and 
vicinity has been attacked on all fronts 
with business and labor groups working 
collectively while the citizens of Altoona 
voluntarily contributed better than 
three-quarters of a million dollars in a 
“Jobs for Joes” campaign to finance the 
efforts being made to attract new indus- 
tries to the Altoona area. This “Jobs for 
Joes” campaign supplements the pro- 
gram of the Altoona Enterprises, Inc., a 
subsidiary of the Altoona Chamber of 
Commerce, which raised in excess of 
$600,000 for the purpose of assuring con- 
tinued employment. Already several 
new industries have been secured because 
of the splendid response to the appeal of 
Altoona Enterprises, Inc. 

The unemployment situation in Al- 
toona is the result of a sick coal indus- 
try which is reflected in a marked de- 
crease in employment in the railroad and 
other related industries. Nearly 18 per- 
cent of the employables in the Altoona 
area are unemployed, or a total of 10,000 
jobless persons, 6,000 of which are fur- 
loughed railroad employees. This un- 
employment situation is attributable to 
three factors: First, loss of coal markets 
because of the use of substitute fuels, 
chiefiy foreign residual oil; second, die- 
selization of the Nation’s railroads, which 
replaced steam locomotives; third, the 
general effect of unemployment in the 
coal and railroad industries, which is 
refiected in allied industries. 

Recently I had occasion to write to 
Mr. Murray M. Gassman, national CIO 
representative in Altoona, Pa., on the 
subject of unemployment in the Altoona 
area outlining the efforts that have been 
and are being made to relieve the unem- 
ployment situation. 

My letter to Mr. Gassman follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 19, 1955. 
Mr. Murray M. GASSMAN, 
United Railroad Workers of America, 


CIO, Local Union 2017, Altoona, 
Pa. 


Dear Mr. GassMan: Further reference is 
made to your letter of February 14, our tele- 
phone conversation of February 16 and my 
telegram to you of February 19 regarding my 
attendance at a mass membership meeting 
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of your organization in Altoona, February 23, 
1955. 

As mentioned in my telegram of February 
19, according to the legislative program an- 
nounced by the House leadership early Fri- 
day evening, February 18, a busy legislative 
program is scheduled for Wednesday and 
Thursday, February 23 and February 24, 1955. 
In addition, committee meetings are sched- 
uled for both morning and afternoon on 
these dates when matters affecting my con- 
gressional district will be discussed which 
require my presence. 

Since there is no legislative business sched- 
uled for Washington's birthday, February 22, 
as mentioned in our telephone conversation 
on February 16, I am committed to spend 
the entire day at the Pennsylvania State 
University, State College, Pa., which is 
in my congressional district. To keep this 
engagement at State College which concerns 
the 100th anni of the establishment 
of Penn State, I will travel by train in both 
directions because of weather conditions. 
Therefore, you will understand regardless of 
the legislative program on Wednesday and 
Thursday that it is a physical impossibility 
for me to be in Altoona on Wednesday eve- 
ning, February 23, as I will not get back to 
Washington until Wednesday morning. 

You stated in your letter of February 14 
that the meeting on February 23 was called 
for the purpose of accelerating efforts in 
helping alleviate the unemployment crisis 
and to receive a report from the United States 
Representative from the 20th (not 23d) Con- 
gressional District regarding a program he 
may have to help the unemployed. Since it 
will be physically impossible for me to at- 
tend the meeting, the following report is 
presented which contains information which 
was furnished several weeks ago to the 
Altoona Community Welfare Council, copies 
being furnished to your associates of the 
Blair County United Labor Council as well 
as to the Altoona newspapers. There is here- 
with enclosed copies of the information 
furnished which has been designated ex- 
hibits A, B, and C. Copies of the bills men- 
tioned in these exhibits are also attached. 

As you will note in my letter of January 
7. 1955, to Charles A. Mentzer, executive 
director, Altoona Community Welfare Coun- 
cil marked as exhibit A, after exhausting 
all efforts to find legal authority on the part 
of the Federal Government to cope with the 
Altoona unemployment situation, the follow- 
ing program was developed as represented 
by the following bills I introduced on the 
first day of the 84th Congress, January 5, 
1955, all of which are pending before ap- 
propriate committees having jurisdiction 
over the subject matter contained in each 
bill. 

H. R. 860 provides a program of public 
facilities construction which will stimulate 
employment in areas having a substantial 
surplus of labor and for other purposes. 

H. R. 861 provides temporary unemploy- 
ment benefits to unemployed railroaders 
whose benefits terminated after January 1, 
1955, by extending the period of eligibility 
for railroad-unemployment insurance to 
July 1, 1955. 

H. R. 862 amends the Social Security Act 
by prohibiting the several States from tak- 
ing a lien against the real estate of the 
recipient of public assistance benefits as is 
being done under existing law in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

H. R. 863 provides for the distribution of 
certain surplus food commodities by use 
of a food stamp plan. 

Since introducing H. R. 863 and as a re- 
sult of further consultations with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and representatives 
of labor organizations, H. R. 3144 and H. R. 
3145 were introduced by me, copies of which 
are enclosed. Both of these bills place the 
cost of distribution of surplus food com- 
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modities in labor surplus and disaster areas 
on the Federal Government as well as au- 
thorizing the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to process these food commodities into a 
form suitable for home consumption such 
as wheat into flour, corn into meal, etc. 
I am informed that H. R. 3144 and H. R. 
3145 provide a better approach than H. R. 
863 providing for a food stamp plan. 

As mentioned, all of these bills that I 
have introduced are pending before the 
House committee having jurisdiction over 
the subject matter contained in them. Each 
committee chairman concerned has received 
a letter from me a few days after the bills 
were introduced requesting that he immedi- 
ately secure a report from the Government 
agencies concerned on the bill or bills pend- 
ing before his committee and upon receipt 
of such report that hearings be scheduled 
on the bill at the earliest possible date. In 
addition to writing each committee chair- 
man, I have had a personal conference with 
each of them furnishing them full informa- 
tion about the Altoona unemployment prob- 
lem and urging the earliest possible action 
on the legislation. In addition to my con- 
tacts with the committee chairmen, the 
White House, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, and the leadership of both parties in 
the House of Representatives, all agencies of 
Government concerned have been fully in- 
formed of the unemployment situation and 
of my program designed to alleviate it. 

As you will observe from exhibit B which 
concerns H. R. 861, a bill designed to provide 
temporary extension of railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, after many hours of 
research on my part, all available informa- 
tion concerning not only the Altoona unem- 
ployment situation but also the national 
picture was placed in the hands of the 
Chairman of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on January 22, 
1955. Since that date I have had several 
conferences with Chairman Percy A. Priest 
whose home town, by the way, is Nashville, 
Tenn., where there are 2,500 railroaders un- 
employed. I have also written a personal 
letter to every member of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and furnished the same information 
I gave Chairman Priest. 

In order to develop nonpartisan support 
of my legislative program, I wrote a personal 
letter to the Governor of Pennsylvania on 
January 22, 1955 and a similar letter to the 
legislative representatives of the CIO, the 
A. F. of L., the International Association of 
Machinists, the Railway Labor Executives 
Association and the Operating Railroad 
Brotherhoods. I have received replies from 
the legislative representatives of the organ- 
izations mentioned and in addition, I have 
been in personal contact with each of them. 
In each instance they have given me helpful 
suggestions and have agreed to work col- 
lectively with me in an effort, to enact my 
legislative program. 

With reference to H. R. 861 providing for 
the extension of railroad unemployment in- 
surance benefits to July 1, 1955, it is only fair 
to tell you that there is a division of opinion 
as to the practicability of its provisions. 
First, because the bill may lead to Federal 
control over railroad unemployment insur- 
ance benefits; second, because of its effect 
on collective bargaining in the field of 
wage increases and third, the bill will estab- 
lish a precedent for other unemployed 
groups covered by unemployment insurance 
as administered by the several States. 

As you probably Know, a new Congress 
such as the 84th Congress spends the first 
two months of the year organizing and being 
brought up-to-date by various agencies of 
the Government with respect to their legis- 
lative requests to Congress which include 
appropriations. The result is that unavoid- 
able delay is encountered in perfecting legis- 
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lation since it has to run the gauntlet of the 
various congressional committees before 
reaching the floor. In the meantime, you 
can be certain that I am not leaving any 
opportunity pass to expedite early considera- 
tion of my legislative proposals. 

In addition to the legislative program I 
have described, your attention is called to 
Exhibit C which concerns the Government's 
efforts to provide employment opportunities 
to the unemployed in the Altoona area. This 
program results from my request which 
brought a governmental committee to 
Altoona for the purpose of inventorying the 
skills of those unemployed and seeking to 
obtain employment for them. As you know, 
this program is in full effect at this moment. 

With respect to railroad unemployment 
insurance problems such as delays in certify- 
ing claims or the tardy receipt of checks, a 
complete review of the office procedure in 
handling these claims was made at my re- 
quest with the result that through my 
Altoona office I have given 24-hour service 
and complaints have been reduced to an 
absolute minimum. In addition to the per- 
sonnel of the Cleveland regional office of the 
Railroad Retirement Board being increased 
and authority given for overtime pay in 
processing unemployment insurance appli- 
cations, at this moment the United States 
Treasury Department is setting up the 
machinery whereby authority is being dele- 
gated to the regional offices of the Railroad 
Retirement Board to write their own checks 
instead of the Treasury Department, thus 
saving a whole day in issuing them. I have 
spent hours in contact with officials of the 
Railroad Retirement Board reviewing every 
procedure for the purpose of eliminating 
delays and I feel that we have gone the limit 
in cutting corners. 

In an effort to alleviate the unemploy- 
ment problem by bringing about a diversi- 
fication of industry in the Altoona area, I 
have been active the past several years in 
cooperating with individuals and groups in 
Altoona and my entire congressional district 
in furnishing information, running down 
leads, and otherwise aiding in trying to at- 
tract new industries. A useful information 
kit compiled by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and containing material 
designed to assist local groups in organizing 
for the purpose of securing new industries 
has been sent to interested persons in this 
congressional district. 

From your knowledge of Altoona, I think 
you will agree that the organized effort of 
Altoona Enterprises, Inc., is unequalled any- 
where in the United States. This fact is 
confirmed by the United States Department 
of Commerce who has commended Altoona 
Enterprises, Inc., for its initiative and suc- 
cess in raising funds for the purpose of at- 
tracting new industries to the Altoona area. 
At frequent intervals, I have sent a list of 
industrial firms that the United States De- 
partment of Commerce reported as being in- 
terested in expanding their facilities mostly 
as a result of the Government's dispersal 
order under the civil defense program. This 
information has been furnished to all com- 
munity groups in my congressional district 
where there is a committee organized for the 
purpose of seeking new industries. As you 
know, at my request representatives of sev- 
eral Government agencies visited Altoona 
about a month ago and conferred with offi- 
cials of the Altoona group to make certain 
that everything possible was being done to 
utilize the aid of the Federal Government 
in diversifying industries in the Altoona 
area. 

Over a period of weeks I have had lunch 
on numerous occasions with key officials of 
Government and labor organizations in an 
effort to coordinate my activities and to de- 
velop new approaches to solving the Altoona 
unemployment problem. In all fairness to 
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those with whom I have talked, they have 
been unable to suggest any new approach. 
In fact, some of these Government and labor 
organization officials have commended me for 
the determined and energetic effort I have 
made the past many months in trying to 
alleviate the unemployment situation in my 
congressional district. 

There is attached as exhibit D several 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Febru- 
ary 17 and February 18 which reveals an 
additional effort on my part to relieve the 
unemployment situation not only in Altoona 
but also in the central Pennsylvania area by 
my opposition to the unregulated flood of 
foreign residual oil from Venezuela that has 
captured the eastern seaboard coal market 
thus destroying the jobs of coal miners, rail- 
roaders, and those in related industries. 

In regard to the series of resolutions adopt- 
ed by the county and city commissioners, 
there is no doubt that the unemployment 
problem is being attacked on all fronts; 
namely, at the local, county, State, and na- 
tional levels. With such fine spirit of co- 
operation, I feel that our collective efforts 
cannot help but produce results. In view 
of the activities of so many persons and 
groups in helping to solve the unemployment 
situation in Altoona, I am sending a copy of 
this letter to interested persons. 

With every good wish, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. VAN ZANDT. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1955. 
CHARLES A. MENTZER, 
Executive Director, Altoona Commu- 
nity Welfare Council, Altoona, Pa. 

DEAR CHARLIE: For your information, Dr. 
Arthur S. Flemming, Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, furnished me the 
following information on January 4 relative 
to the designation of Altoona as a disaster 
area: 

“This has further reference to your inquiry 
relative to the designation of Altoona as a 
disaster area. The Surplus Manpower Com- 
mittee of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
has given very careful consideration to your 
proposal, and after consultation with the 
General Counsel of ODM, the Committee has 
found that the present Disaster Relief Act 
does not permit Federal assistance for the 
alleviation of unemployment. 

“As you know, the Disaster Relief Act (42 
U. S. C. 1855-1855g) authorizing Federal 
assistance to States and local governments 
in major disasters reflects the intent of Con- 
gress to alleviate suffering and damage re- 
sulting from major disasters, and to foster 
the development of such State and local or- 
ganizations and plans to cope with major 
disasters as may be necessary. As defined 
in the act, the term ‘major disaster’ means 
any ‘flood, drought, fire, hurricane, earth- 
quake, storm, or other catastrophe’ in any 
part of the United States.” 

With the ODM decision that the provisions 
of the Disaster Relief Act are not applicable 
to Altoona, I arranged a meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Commerce, 
Labor, the Small Business Administration, 
and the Railroad Retirement Board, which 
was held in Washington this week. At this 
meeting Mr. Dewey Coates, former resident 
of Altoona, and community employment con- 
sultant, Bureau of Employment Security, 
United States Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was named as the coordinator 
of the efforts the Federal Government will 
make to aid unemployed railroad workers 
in the Altoona area. 

Already the Chairman of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, as part of the Committee’s 
program, has designated Mr. Merritt Robson, 
a Railroad Retirement Board representative 
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from Chicago, to proceed to Altoona imme- 
diately for the purpose of determining the 
skills of those unemployed so that the United 
States Department of Labor and the Railroad 
Retirement Board may unite their efforts in 
securing employment for such persons. 

Another step in the program will bring to 
Altoona representatives of the United States 
Department of Commerce and the Small 
Business Administration, who will make an 
inventory of the production potential of all 
industries other than the railroad to aid 
the Altoona Chamber of Commerce and Al- 
toona Enterprises, Inc., in their efforts to 
secure new industries. This Committee will 
function in accordance with the Eisenhower 
administration’s directive that areas like 
Altoona with a very substantial labor surplus 
shall be given every possible assistance in 
rehabilitating their economy. 

In addition to the Committee mentioned 
in the above paragraph, I introduced on 
January 5, 1955, H. R. 861, a copy of which 
is attached. This bill provides an extension 
of the payment of railroad unemployment 
insurance benefits to July 1, 1955 for the 
unemployed railroaders whose benefits ter- 
minated after January 1, 1955. The bill 
provides that the sum of $10 million shall 
be appropriated from the general funds of 
the Treasury of the United States to cover 
the cost of all the benefits provided in the 
bill. Through the extension of railroad em- 
ployment insurance benefits for the first 
6 months of 1955, assistance will be rendered 
the unemployed while they await either re- 
call to service or obtain employment else- 
where through the united efforts of the 
Railroad Retirement Board and the United 
States Department of Labor. ; 

In addition to H. R. 861, I introduced H. R. 
860 to provide for a program of public facili- 
ties construction which will stimulate em- 
ployment in areas having a substantial sur- 
plus of labor. This bill which I had pending 
in the 83d Congress when it adjourned, also 
provides for an appropriation of $3 billion 
to cover the cost of my proposed public 
works program. 

To further assist the unemployed and 
their families, I introduced on January 5, 
1955, H. R. 863, to provide for the distribu- 
tion of certain surplus food commodities by 
use of a food stamp plan, and requested that 
the necessary expenses of administering the 
food stamp plan be borne by the Federal 
Government. 

To protect the property of all those who 
may be called upon to depend on public 
assistance from the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, I introduced H. R. 862, which pro- 
hibits the several States from taking a lien 
against the real estate of the recipient as is 
being done under existing law. 

The legislative program for the relief of 
the unemployed railroaders in my congres- 
sional district outlined in this letter has 
been called to the attention of the leader- 
ship of the Democratic-controlled 84th Con- 
gress and the chairman of the congressional 
committees concerned urging immediate 
consideration of the legislation. In addition, 
I am personally contacting every Member 
of Congress and officials of organized labor 
including railroad brotherhoods, asking their 
assistance in securing early congressional 
action. 

As you know, the 84th Congress convened 
this week and it will be the early part of 
February before the legislative machinery 
will begin to function. Meanwhile, you can 
be certain that I shall continue my deter- 
mined efforts to provide relief for the un- 
employed by obtaining early action on my 
legislative proposals. 

I am sending copies of this letter to in- 
terested persons in the Altoona area for their 
information. 

With best wishes, Iam 

Sincerely, 
James E. VAN ZANDT. 


February 23 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1955. 
Hon. J. Percy PRIEST, 

Chairman, House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Percy: You will remember our re- 
cent conversation’ concerning my bill, H. R. 
861, a copy of which is attached and which 
provides temporary extension to June 30, 
1955, of railroad unemployment insurance 
benefits to those who have or will have ex- 
hausted their rights under existing laws. 

There are 24 areas in the United States 
where a substantial number of railroad work- 
ers are unemployed because of a permanent 
or indefinite shutdown of railroad facilities, 
Starting early this month, many of these 
unemployed railroad workers exhausted their 
rights to railroad unemployment insurance 
with the result that there exists a most acute 
economic problem in these areas, 

For an illustration, according to informa- 
tion furnished me by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, in Nashville, Tenn., 2,500 rail- 
roaders are unemployed and the survey 
reveals that the local industry other than 
the railroads will be able to absorb only a 
few of them. The result is that in your 
hometown of Nashville there are some 2,500 
unemployed railroaders and their families 
who have lost or are about to lose their un- 
employment-insurance benefits which is 
their only source of income. 

In my hometown of Altoona, Pa., there are 
6,000 unemployed railroad workers whose un- 
employment-insurance benefits began to ex- 
pire January 10, and in the matter of a few 
weeks some 4,500 will have exhausted their 
rights to unemployment-insurance benefits. 
Since Altoona’s basic economy is the railroad 
industry, the only source of income left for 
these furloughed railroaders and their fami- 
lies is public assistance because local indus- 
tries cannot provide employment for them. 
Therefore, my hometown has a similar acute 
economic problem to that of your hometown 
of Nashville. 

At my request, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Railroad Retirement 
Board have made a survey of the Altoona 
situation with the result that the skills of 
unemployed railroaders have been classified 
and every effort will be made to secure em- 
ployment for them elsewhere. While this 
effort is being made to obtain employment 
for this group, my bill, H. R. 861, will extend 
their railroad unemployment insurance ben- 
efits to the end of the present fiscal year 
as if they had retained their eligibility. You 
will observe that I have requested an ap- 
propriation of $10 million from the general 
funds of the Treasury of the United States 
so as to finance the cost of the extension 
and not disturb the solvency of the railroad 
unemployment insurance fund, 

As I said in the beginning, there are 24 
areas in the United States which include 
your hometown and my hometown that are 
faced with this acute economic problem re- 
sulting from unemployment in the railroad 
industry. I have delayed writing this letter 
to you so as to permit adequate time for 
perfecting the organization of your commit- 
tee. Now that your committee is organized, 
it is my hope that you can give the subject 
of railroad unemployment top priority and 
arrange to discuss it at either a full com- 
mittee meeting or assign it to a subcom- 
mittee so hearings can be held. 

On behalf of the citizens of Altoona, I 
wish to inform you that everything possible 
is being done from a community standpoint 
to relieve the unemployment situation, and 
it is hoped that the extension of unemploy- 
ment-insurance benefits will receive early 
consideration by your committee. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT. 
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Twenty-four areas where a substantial num- 
ber of railroad workers are unemployed 
because of a permanent or indefinite shut- 
down of railroad facilities 


Number 
esti- + 
Number meg to N amba 3 
cur- obtain ‘ 
Area rently other maan 
unem- | employ- | imen- 
ployed Nee ployed 
munity 
Albany, N. Y. . 1, 864 38 1, 826 
Altoona, Pa,*. 8 6. 000 0 6, 000 
Baltimore, Md 5 1, 336 0 0 
Birmingham, Ala 1 1,300 260 1,040 
Buffalo, N. V. 1. 8 48⁵ 100 385 
Columbus, Ohio 1,107 400 7 
Cumberland, Md- 600 100 500 
DeSoto, Mo 500 450 
Duluth, Minn 1, 450 0 1,450 
El P: Tex 550 100 450 
Harrisburg, Pa.. 1,723 100 1, 623 
Indianapolis, Ind 1, 400 1, 000 400 
Huntingdon, W. Va.- 
K 1,465 225 1, 240 
400 200 200 
Knoxville, Tenn. „ 700 175 525 
Las Vegas, Nev_-.----- 470 15 455 
Nashville, Tenn 2, 500 | very few 2, 500 
Ps -Reading, 
ilmington, 
. 2, 000 1. 000 1,009 
Pitts h, Pa. (entire 
istrict). soas 3 11, 642 1, 100 10, 542 
5 — Pa? 5 71¹ 10 701 
St. Louis, Mo. 1 = 1,100 80 1,020 
Terre Haute, ind.. 8⁰⁰ 200 600 
Wilkes-Barre-Hatleto ; 
E 503 10 498 
Ww ‘iiiaimeport-Noreh: 
umber „Fa 742 50 692 


Included in group IV-A areas of substantial labor 


Pade in group IV-B areas of very substantial 
labor N 
3 Practically all. 
Cuicaco, ILL., January 25, 1955. 
To: Regional Directors, regions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, and 7. 
From: Director of unemployment and sick- 
ness insurance. 
Subject: Railroad unemployment, Altoona, 
Pa. 

Please refer to our memorandum of Janu- 
ary 18, 1955, on the above subject. In that 
memorandum we mentioned that unem- 
ployment of railroad workers in Altoona, Pa., 
is attracting national attention and in- 
formed you that you would be requested to 
ask your field offices to develop orders for 
recruitment in Altoona as soon as informa- 
tion was available from the inventory of un- 
employed railroad workers then in progress. 

Attached is a tabulation showing by age 
groups the number of unemployed railroad 
workers in Altoona (Blair County) in each 
occupation or occupational group listed. A 
majority of these claimants have already 
been paid the maximum amount of UI bene- 
fits to which they are entitled this benefit 
year. A high proportion do not have enough 
1954 earnings to be qualified next year. 

You are requested to forward this tabula- 
tion to each field office in your region and 
ask them to contact all railroad hiring offi- 
cials who might possibly have need for the 
services of employees in any of the occupa- 
tions listed. Any orders developed are to be 
written up on form ES-113a and forwarded 
direct to the district manager at Altoona, 
Pa. All sections of form ES-113a should be 
carefully completed. Depending on the con- 
ditions of the order, particularly arrange- 
ments for transportation and physical ex- 
amination requirements, the district man- 
ager at Altoona will either (1) refer appli- 
cants in person direct to the hiring official 
shown on the order, or (2) will forward to 
the hiring official an application form simi- 
lar to exhibit A of FOM-III-4. 
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Please request your field offices to give top possible clearance orders obtained and for- 
priority to this attempt to develop orders warded to Altoona no later than February 


for recruitment in Altoona. 


It is requested 4, 1955. 
that all hiring officials be contacted and all 


H. L. Carrer, 


Active claimants, Jan. 1, 1955, Altoona, Pa. (Blair County) 


Occupational groups 


Group 1: Executives, professional men, telegraphers, 
and clerks 
Group 2: 
Trainmen and enginemen: 
Brakemen 


Aver 3: 
Skilled trades journeymen: 
Blacksmith 


U pO eee ee S Se a a 


oE 
iHed trade helpers and apprentices: 
Blacksmith helper-..........-.-----..----.--- 
Carman helper. .....-.--.------<- 
Electrician helper and apprentice. 
yep helper and apprentice.. 
Liseellaneous helpers and apprenti 
ii helper and apprentices.. 
ied 5: Laborers, baggage express and fi 


Under | 95 to 34 | 35 to 44 | 45 to 54 | 55 to 64 | O5 and 


Age groups 


over 


12 34 

13 57 0 
0 20 0 
1 3 0 
0 3 2 0 
0 2 2 1 
0 45 6 0 
1 18 1 0 
0 56 9 4 
0 2 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
8 20 0 0 
0 15 0 0 
1 3 4 0 
3 11 1 0 
4 2 0 0 
1 23 5 3 
3 157 9 0 

13 57 0 1 

15 43 10 0 
9 45 8 5 
0 14 3 0 

45 684 115 10 
2 4 6 0 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 17, 1955] 


Mr. Van ZanvT. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed 
to the rule because it will not permit amend- 
ments to H. R. 1 when it is read under the 
65-minute rule. 

This closed rule is a gag rule and denies 
me as a representative of some 300,000 people 
to offer amendments to the bill that will 
protect their interests as American wage 
earners. 

We who live in the 20th Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania, have made every 
effort possible to obtain relief from the ad- 
verse effects of the unlimited and unre- 
stricted importation of foreign residual oil 
which is one of the main factors in wreck- 
ing our economy. Unless those of us from 
coal-producing States are permitted to offer 
amendments to H. R. 1 curbing the flood of 
foreign residual oil, we have no other means 
of stopping it. 

The unemployment in my congressional 
district is mounting daily and as of January 
1, 1955, there were 18 percent of our em- 
ployables unemployed. It is in the name of 
the unemployed in my district who are to- 
day living on public assistance and surplus 
food commodities, that I ask that this closed 
rule be defeated. 

I am sure that the membership of this 
House if given an opportunity to vote on an 
amendment providing for a 10 percent quota 
limitation on the importation of foreign 
residual oil that such an amendment will be 
approved overwhelmingly, since it will re- 
store employment and also protect the jobs 
of those presently employed. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 
18, 1955] 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, the op- 
position expressed by a great many Members 
of this House to the gag rule now in effect 
on H. R. 1 reveals the feeling on the part 
of a great percentage of the American people 
that this legislation should be open for 
amendments. 


I opposed the gag rule yesterday, and 
shall vote to recommit the bill. If the mo- 
tion to recommit the bill fails, I shall vote 
against H. R. 1 on final passage because the 
interests of American wage earners are not 
protected. 

After all, it is only through appropriate 
amendments that the jobs of American wage 
earners can be protected. 

As the printed hearings on H. R. 1 will 
show, a long list of Members of Congress as 
well as spokesmen for numerous industries 
appeared before the House Ways and Means 
Committee pleading that H. R. 1 be amended 
in order that relief might be provided to 
many of our basic industries which have 
suffered because of the unfair competition 
resulting from a flood of cheaply manufac- 
tured foreign goods. 

Many Members of Congress who appeared 
before the House Ways and Means Committee 
in protest against the damaging effects on 
the jobs of American wage earners resulting 
from reciprocal trade agreements have sup- 
ported the principle of reciprocal trade in 
previous Congresses but to use their own 
words—they could not continue to do so any 
longer unless appropriate amendments were 
adopted. 

When I first came to Congress in 1939 I 
opposed reciprocal trade agreements on the 
grounds that they were destroying the jobs 
of coal miners in my congressional district in 
Pennsylvania. At that time, imported Rus- 
sian coal had captured some of the eastern 
seaboard coal markets from coal producers 
in my congressional district. 

During the early part of World War II and 
before resigning my seat in Congress to re- 
turn to military service, I supported the ex- 
tension of reciprocal trade agreements in 
the 78th Congress because we were at war 
and the demand for coal revived our coal 
industry. 

When I was elected to the 80th Congress 
I voted in favor of extending reciprocal trade 
agreements with the understanding that 
American industries would be protected from 
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unfair competition resulting from a flood of 
cheaply manufactured foreign goods. 

For example, in Pennsylvania residual oil 
from Venezuela was beginning to flood the 
eastern seaboard, thus destroying the market 
for Pennsylvania-mined coal. 

During the 82d Congress I voted to extend 
reciprocal trade agreements because there 
was contained therein the so-called peril- 
point amendment which was designed to 
provide a checkrein on imports that could 
destroy the jobs of American wage earners. 

During the 83d Congress I joined many 
of my colleagues in an effort to stop the un- 
controlled flow of foreign goods. Many of 
you will recall that we were supporting the 
Simpson bill. My special interest was in 
regulating the flood of foreign residual oil 
by placing a quota limitation on the im- 
portation of such oil. As many of you will 
recall, the Simpson bill was returned to the 
committee. 

During the early part of 1954 the so-called 
Randall committee was created and took 
testimony from spokesmen for industries 
adversely affected by the importation of 
cheaply manufactured foreign goods. I re- 
gret to state that the coal industry was de- 
nied the opportunity to present its side of 
the case. Consequently the Randall report 
ignored the increasingly serious situation 
existing in the coal-producing States of our 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, by my votes as a Member 
of Congress there is ample proof that I be- 
lieve in the principles of reciprocal trade 
agreements and that I supported them until 
I found a wholesale disregard for protecting 
the jobs of American workmen. 

It became evident that the so-called peril- 
point amendment was meaningless and that 
the Randall committee merely performed a 
window-dressing job and actually by their 
recommendations threw American wage 
earners to the wolves. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted against the exten- 
sion of reciprocal trade agreements last year 
and I intend to continue to do so until the 
interest of the American working man is 
protected. 

As a means of attaining the objective of 
protecting the jobs of American workmen, 
I have 3 bills pending before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, namely: H. R. 
345, H. R. 864, and H. R. 3019. 

H. R. 345 is designed to provide a 5-percent 
quota limitation on imports of foreign 
residual oil; while H. R. 3019 would increase 
the limitation to 10 percent, 

H. R. 864 provides a permanent procedure 
for the adjustment of tariff rates on a selec- 
tive basis and regulates the flow of imported 
articles on a basis of fair competition with 
domestic articles. H. R. 864 also contains a 
5-percent quota limitation on imports of 
foreign residual oil. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to H. R. 1 
because it will continue the disastrous ef- 
fects on our economy by the reckless impor- 
tation of foreign goods manufactured at a 
fraction of the wages paid American work- 
men. 

For several weeks the House Ways and 
Means Committee has heard expert testi- 
mony from spokesmen for various industries 
regarding the adverse effects reciprocal trade 
agreements are having on our industrial 
economy. These experts produced facts 
showing that the employees of the industry 
affected not only lost their jobs but many of 
the manufacturing plants have been driven 
to financial distress, and in some instances 
were forced to close their doors. 

Spokesmen for the coal industry told how 
the flood of foreign residual oil from Vene- 
2 Irse destroyed the domestic coal mar- 

e miners in P lvania, - 
land, and West Virginia. ee raed 

Back in 1939 when I first voiced my oppo- 
sition to the importation of slave-mined 
Russian coal and other cheaply manufac- 
tured foreign products, I predicted that such 
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a reckless policy would create ghost towns 
out of many communities in my congres- 
sional district and throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, my prediction of 1939 has 
become a reality. Practically all of our deep 
mines in central Pennsylvania are closed 
and thousands of miners have been out of 
work for several years. In fact, many min- 
ing towns have been abandoned and their 
empty and dilapidated rows of houses stand 
as a monument to the destructive effects of 
the importation of foreign residual oll. Be- 
cause they have nowhere to go, there are 
only a few of the unemployed in the coal- 
fields of central Pennsylvania that have left 
the area. The result is that today, according 
to the United States Department of Labor, 
my congressional district is classified as a 
critical area because of the fact that nearly 
18 percent of the civilian labor force is un- 
employed. 

This unemployment is not confined to 
coal miners, but includes those employed in 
affected related industries such as the rail- 
roads. 

Mr. Chairman, in my home city of Altoona, 
Pa., nearly 10,000 people are unemployed, 
6,000 of whom are railroad employees with 
4,100 of this number having exhausted their 
rights on January 10, 1955 to railroad unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. A similar con- 
dition exists among coal miners and others 
who have lost their right to unemployment 
compensation benefits from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chairman, every community in my 
congressional district has an active commit- 
tee engaged in trying to attract new indus- 
tries and millions of dollars have been raised 
by voluntary subscription to finance this 
long-range program of rehabilitating the in- 
dustrial economy of the area. 

While this united community effort goes 
on, thousands of my constituents—all good 
Americans and victims of this reckless for- 
eign-trade policy—are today dependent for 
their existence upon public assistance and 
surplus food commodities. 

I regret that every member of this Com- 
mittee is unable to talk to these unem- 
ployed Americans as they stand in line to 
pick up their food coupons. If it were possi- 
ble for you to talk to them, you would hear 
the pitiful story of their plight as citizens 
of a nation that boasts of its high standard 
of living. 

As I mentioned a moment ago, communi- 
ties affected by unemployment in coopera- 
tion with the State and Federal Government 
are endeavoring to rehabilitate their econo- 
my by attracting new industries. The un- 
employment situation, however, is getting 
worse as mines continue to close and more 
miners and railroaders are losing their jobs. 

While this unfortunate situation prevails 
in the United States, residents of Venezuela, 
which is the chief exporter of residual oil, 
are enjoying unbridled prosperity. 

Let me read you excerpts from Hal Boyle’s 
syndicated column of January 24, 1955, titled 
“Venezuela Seen as the Texas of South 
America“: 

“So much money is being made here (Ven- 
ezuela) that visiting Texans actually get 
an inferiority complex and the United States 
dollar feels like 50 cents. * The visitor 
has a dazed sensation he is caught in a mid- 
century Klondike gold rush. The atmos- 
phere of quick money is overwhelming, and 
tales of riches made overnight are a bolivar 
a dozen. * * * Venezuela is bigger than 
Texas and Oklahoma combined and larger 
than any European country except Germany. 
Its chief income is from oil—no land 
except the United States produces 
more. * * * 

“Although the nation has a population of 
only 5½ million, the Government spent half 
a billion dollars in 1954 on vast public-works 
projects and still ended up with $80 million 
left in the till. * * * Foreign investors from 
the United States and Europe are pouring 
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untold millions into the industrialization of 
the country. It has taken in more than 
100,000 immigrants from Europe the last 10 
years. * * * 

“Caracas, the 388-year-old capital, is now 
one of the world’s greatest boom cities. Fifty 
years ago milkmen herded cows through its 
ancient streets. Today they are jammed by 
thousands of new high-priced motorcars. 
* * * Nearly a million people live in the 
metropolitan area, and so many new build- 
ings are going up construction workers have 
no time to even take Sundays off to go to the 
bullfights. 

“But the city has abysmal poverty as well 
as tremendous wealth. The shanties of the 
poor still crowd many of the raw red hills 
that stud Caracas. The Government has torn 
down thousands of these eyesores and re- 
placed them with forty 15-story apartment 
buildings at a cost of $24 million. Workmen 
can rent the apartments for $6 to $30 a 
month, own them after a period of 20 years. 

“In 1955 the Government plans to tear 
down 6,500 more shacks and spend $25 mil- 
lion more on apartment projects for low- 
income workers.“ 

Mr. Chairman, what a contrast it is to 
compare living conditions in Venezuela with 
the coal fields of Pennsylvania. 

May I add that the prosperity enjoyed in 
Venezuela is to a great extent at the expense 
of the misery and suffering of residents of 
the coal-producing States of our Nation and 
especially of my congressional district. 

At this very minute a quarter of a mil- 
lion ton tanker ship is tied up at an east 
coast dock carrying disaster to the coal, rail- 
road and related industries of this Nation, 
in much the same manner as rat-infested 
vessels brought disease into our port cities 
in years gone by. 

This foreign tanker with its bunker space 
filled with residual oil is dumping it in vio- 
lation. of every American concept of fair 
competition. As a matter of fact, even if 
the miners of our Nation would work for 
nothing and the railroads transported the 
coal for practically nothing, the coal indus- 
try could not compete with this unfair com- 
petition from foreign residual oil because its 
price is continually manipulated downward 
to capture the eastern seaboard coal market. 

Mr. Chairman, it is being said in de- 
fense of residual oil that the oil companies 
have been requested to restrict voluntarily 
the amount of residual oil imported quar- 
terly. 

It has also been said that if any restric- 
tions are placed on the importation of for- 
eign residual oil that we will offend Vene- 
zuela. 

Let me state, Mr. Chairman, that every 
time a coal miner loses his job because of 
the unfair competition from foreign residual 
oil a railroader has also been added to the 
list of the unemployed. 

Mr. Chairman, those of us who represent 
coal-producing States recognize foreign re- 
sidual oil as the archenemy of our industrial 
economy. 

Therefore, I plead with you that H. R. 1 
be returned to committee so that appro- 
priate amendments can be adopted. 

As far as I am concerned, it is about time 
we start adopting some of the policies for- 
eign nations apply against us in protect- 
ing the jobs of their industrial workers. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 1 without appropri- 
ate amendments will not correct the unem- 
ployment situation and afford the necessary 
relief to distressed industries and therefore I 
cannot conscientiously vote for it. 


NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION 
COMMISSION 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 

visions of title XVI, section 513, United 

States Code, the Chair appoints as mem- 

bers of the National Forest Reservation 
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Commission the following Members on 
the part of the House: The gentleman 
from Mississippi, Mr. COLMER, and the 
gentleman from Oregon, Mr. Coon. 


THE LATE FREDERICK HERBERT 
BROWN 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
great fighter for the cause of right, a 
doer of good deeds, and a stalwart of the 
Democratic Party has departed this 
mortal scene. 

Frederick Herbert Brown died a few 
days ago at his home in Somersworth, 
N. H., and I cannot let this sad occasion 
pass without paying my tribute to the 
memory of this former Member of the 
United States Senate who was a leader 
and an inspiration of the New Deal at 
the height of its power. 

His death at the age of 75 recalled his 
long years of public service in a variety 
of important and responsible posts on 
local, State, and national levels. 

In his rise Fred Brown carried the 
banner of the Democratic Party to rare 
victories in New Hampshire, where he 
was elected Governor in 1922 and United 
States Senator 10 years later. 

Previously he had served with distinc- 
tion as city solicitor of Somersworth, a 
member of the State constitutional con- 
vention, and, for 8 years, as mayor of 
that community. He was, also, during 
this period, United States district attor- 
ney and a member of the electoral col- 
lege, casting a ballot for the Woodrow 
Wilson-Thomas Marshall ticket in 1912. 

Renowned as an athlete in his youth, 
when he starred for Dartmouth College 
and, later, the Boston Braves, he carried 
sportsmanship from the baseball field 
into the arena of politics. He fought 
hard but cleanly for the principles in 
which he believed. 

One of his greatest and most success- 
ful battles in the Senate, to which he 
came directly from the bench of his 
State’s public service commission, was in 
behalf of. legislation outlawing utility 
holding companies except those essen- 
tial to operation of single systems. 

He fought and helped to win this vic- 
tory for protection of consumers against 
the practices of financial jugglers who 
used the holding companies to siphon off 
illicit profits at the expense of the rate 
payers. 

Before his long illness struck him 
down and forced him to relinquish offi- 
cial duties Senator Brown served cred- 
itably but briefly as Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States and as a mem- 
ber of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

He was a close friend and adviser of 
the late President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt who found Senator Brown’s 
sagacity, his penetrating humor, and his 
deep sense of justice a source of inval- 
uable aid. 

Frederick Herbert Brown was a man 
who rose to professional and public emi- 
nence to meet the needs of his times on 
the national scene, yet who never lost 
the common touch or contact with the 
New England soil from which he sprang. 
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Of him it may be said: “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up House Resolution 105 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That effective from January 5, 
1955, the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce may make such investiga- 
tions and studies as it deems advisable with 
respect to any matter within its jurisdiction. 
For the purposes of such investigations and 
studies the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within or 
outside the United States, whether the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. 

The committee may report to the House 
at any time during the present Congress 
the results of any investigation or study 
made under authority of this resolution, 
together with such recommendations as it 
deems appropriate. Any such report shall 
be filed with the Clerk of the House if the 
House is not in session, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That effective from January 3, 1955, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may make investigations and studies 
into the following matters within its juris- 
diction— 

“(1) the competition among the various 
modes of transportation, whether rail, air, 
motor, water, or pipeline; the preservation of 
the inherent advantages of each mode of 
transportation; expedition of the operations 
of the regulatory bodies; the adequacy of the 
national transportation system for defense 
and for the expanding needs of our growing 
economy; 

“(2) the allocation of channels to radio 
and television stations; educational televi- 
sion; subscription and theater television; 
the administration by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission of the statutes which 
it administers; 

“(3) the treatment of nonscheduled and 
feeder airline carriers; improvements to air 
safety; the restrictions placed on American 
air carriers which impede the free flow of 
commerce; rates and continuance of subsidy 
payments; airport construction, and hazards 
of adjacency to airports; condemnation of 
air space; aircraft and airline liability; 

“(4) the adequacy of the protection to in- 
vestors afforded by the disclosure provisions 
of the Securities Acts measured in terms of 
the purposes intended and the practice in 
distribution and underwriting; the adequacy 
of the protection to investors in investment 
companies; the adequacy of the current pro- 
tection to customers of broker-dealers; the 
expediting of the liquidation of the work 
under the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act in the simplification and integration of 
utility holding companies; 

“(5) the availability and adequacy of pe- 
troleum, natural gas, and electric energy 
resources for defense and the expanding 
needs of our growing economy; the develop- 
ment of synthetic liquid fuel processes; the 
expediting of rate cases; 
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“(6) advertising generally, fair competi- 
tion, and the administration of such statutes 
administered by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; 

“(7) research in weather, including air 
pollution and smog; artificially induced 
weather, and the sovereignty of a cloud; 

“(8) the effects of inflation upon the bene- 
fits provided under railroad retirement and 
railroad unemployment provisions; inequi- 
ties in provisions of the statutes relating 
thereto, with comparison of benefits under 
the social security system; and the opera- 
tions of the Railroad Retirement Board; 

“(9) provision for medical care; the ade- 
quacy of supply of hospitals, treatment cen- 
ters, nursing homes, medical personnel, and 
medical teaching facilities; research into 
human disease; the operations of the Public 
Health Service, and of the Food and Drug 
Administration; 

“(10) research in the basic sciences being 
undertaken by the National Science Foun- 
dation; 

“(11) disposition of funds arising from 
the operation of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act; and 

“(12) the current and prospective con- 

sumption of newsprint and other papers 
used in the printing of newspapers, maga- 
zines, or such other publications as are ad- 
mitted to second-class mailing privileges; 
the current and prospective production and 
supply of such papers, factors affecting such 
production and supply, and possibilities of 
additional production through the use of 
alternate source materials: 
Provided, That the committee shall not un- 
dertake any investigation of any subject 
which is being investigated by any other 
standing committee of the House. 

“For the purposes of such investigations 
and studies the committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, may sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within or outside the United States, whether 
the House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, corre- 
spondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. 

“The committee may report to the House 
at any time during the present Congress the 
results of any investigation or study made 
under authority of this resolution, together 
with such recommendations as it deems ap- 
propriate. Any such report shall be filed 
with the Clerk of the House if the House is 
not in session.” 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ALLEN] and yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a regular resolu- 
tion reported by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House. It has been amended to conform 
with the suggestions of the Committee 
on Rules and has been unanimously ap- 
proved by our committee. So far as I 
know, there has been no objection to it. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file certain privileged reports. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules if he is 
referring to the bill which was under 
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consideration before his committee this 
morning. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Does the 
gentleman refer to the tax bill? 

Mr. ARENDS. Yes, the tax bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes, that 
bill and one other bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. Under the circum- 
stances, in view of the fact that the Com- 
mittee on Rules has not yet reported the 
rule and not knowing whether or not 
they will, and because of the fact that 
this whole matter has been handled 


rather expeditiously and in the best in- 


terests of all Members of the House and 
probably even of the country, I am cons- 
strained to object to the filing of the 
report at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. SMITH]? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
z FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I know of no opposition to this resolu- 
tion, and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Resolution to authorize the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to conduct investigations and studies 


with respect to certain matters within its. 


jurisdiction.” 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 


tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 


up the resolution (H. Res. 91) authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
conduct thorough studies and investiga- 
tions of all matters comihg within the 
jurisdiction of such committee, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 


Affairs, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 


tee, is authorized and directed to conduct. 


thorough: studies and investigations of all 
matters coming within the jurisdiction of 
such committee. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized to hold such hearings, to sit 
and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places as the committee may de- 


termine, whether or not the House is in ses-. 


sion, has recessed, or has adjourned, to re- 
quire the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents by subpena or otherwise, and to 
take testimony, as it deems necessary. Sub- 


penas may be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee and shall be 


served by any person designated by such, 

n. The chairman of the committee 
or any member desighated by him may ad- 
minister oaths to witnesses. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: - 


Strike all after the resolving clause and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: ; 

“That effective from January 3, 1955, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, is authorized and 
directed to conduct a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study of all matters— 

“(1) relating to the laws, regulations, di- 
rectives, and policies including personnel 
pertaining to the Department of State and 
such other departments and agencies en- 
gaged primarily in the implementation of 
United States foreign policy and the over- 
seas operations, personnel, and facilities of 
departments and agencies of the United 
States which participate in the development 
and execution of such policy; 

“(2) relating to the carrying out of pro- 
grams and operations authorized by the Mu- 
tual Security Act and to other laws and 
measures to promote the foreign policy of 
the United States; 

“(3) relating to activities and programs 


. of international organizations in which the 


United States participates; 

“(4) relating to the effectiveness of United 
States programs of assistance and informa- 
tion; and 

“(5) relating to legislation within the jur- 
isdiction of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs pursuant to provisions of rule XI of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives: 


“Provided, That the committee shall not un- 


dertake any investigation of any subject mat- 
ter which is being investigated by any other 
standing committee of the House. 

“The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable 
during the present Congress the results of 
its investigation and study, together with 


such recommendations as it deems advisable.: 


“For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 


lution the committee or subcommittee is au-. 
thorized to sit and act during the present. 


Congress at such times and places within or 
outside the United States, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, 
to hold such hearings, and to require, by 
subpena, or otherwise, the attendance and 


testimony of such witnesses and the pro-. 


duction of such books, records, corespond- 
ence, memoranda, papers, and documents, as 
it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member of the committee 
designated by him, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
member.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire, and 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution was acted 
on by the Committee on Rules unani- 
mously. This is the usual resolution giv- 
ing the Committee on Foreign Affairs the 
customary power of investigation. This 
resolution gives the committee authority 


to make a survey and investigation of all 


branches of the State Department and 


other matters pertaining to our foreign 


relations. I do not know of any opposi- 
tion to the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 10 minutes to. 
the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
RICHARDS]. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


the first stepping stone. 
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Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Congress passed the so-called For- 
mosa resolution a couple of weeks ago, 
by a vote of 409 to 3 in the House and 85 
to 3 in the Senate, I think we all believed 
that our position was clear, that our 
leaders knew where we were going and 
that Red China and the men in the 
Kremlin were being put on notice as to 
our intentions. 

As of today, it seems.to me that confu- 
sion has replaced determination among 
some of our leaders in the executive 
branch and that the Communist dicta- 
tors, instead of being given notice that 
we would not acquiesce in any further. 
aggression in the area of Formosa, ap- 
parently are being invited to bargain 
with us for territory held by the Nation- 
alist Government of China. 

The key to the whole situation seems 
to be whether or not we are ready to help 
Nationalist China defend Quemoy and 
Matsu. 

Evidently Foreign Minister Chou of 
Red China thinks we are not. He still 
boldly asserts that he will take Formosa 
by force of arms; and that the Tachens 
which we refused to help defend provide 
There are few 
to deny that Quemoy and the Matsu 
group will be next unless we dispel all 
doubt as to what we will do. 

Our friends, the British, according to 
the papers, are dismayed at the harsh- 
ness of the resolution. They are out to 
soften us up and Mr. Eden goes to the 
Bangkok conference, one of his avowed 
purposes being to convince us that we 
have no stake in Quemoy and Matsu and 
to lead us further down the road of 
appeasement. i 

Chiang Kai-shek, thinking that we 
would -announce to the world without 
equivocation that we would help defend 
Quemoy and Matsu, stands aghast that 
there is confusion on that point. 

- The other non-Communist peoples of 
Asia stand with their fingers crossed, 
still doubting that we would fire a gun if 
Matsu and Quemoy are attacked. 

I Iam sorry that our Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dulles, did not, in his speech of 
February 16, make the position of the 
United States crystal clear in this con- 
nection. 

With his statement that “the United 
States has no commitment and no pur- 
pose to defend the coastal positions as 
such” I find no quarrel, but he might 
have gone further and said that on the 
basis of our best military advice, if 
Quemoy and Matsu are lost, the job of 
defending Formosa will be much more 
difficult and costly, and we would defend 
them on that basis. 

It is true that it is good military policy 
not to tell your enemy what points you 
are going to defend, but where the stra- 
tegic importance of a defense point is 
obvious to both sides we lose no military 
advantage by declaring our intentions. 
I am glad that the Secretary called to 
the attention of the world that a great 
danger in Asia is the fear of many non- 
Communist peoples that the United 
States has no real intention of standing 
firmly behind them. Already that fear 
has mounted to the danger point.” 
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He said further: 

If the non-Communist Asians ever come 
to feel that their Western allies are disposed 
to retreat whenever communism threatens 
the peace, then the entire area could quickly 
become indefensible. 


I, of course, cannot speak for the ex- 
ecutive department of our Government. 
I cannot say with authority what our 
foreign policy and commitments abroad 
are. I can say, however, and I feel that 
I am duty bound to say that, as the 
sponsor of the Formosan resolution and 
chairman of the committee which unan- 
imously reported it to the House, it was 
and is my understanding that the United 
States would defend Quemoy and Matsu 
as necessary outposts for the defense of 
the Pescadores and Formosa. 

This House in authorizing the Presi- 
dent to defend Formosa did not believe 
that this action was intended merely to 
provide propaganda or to try to buy a 
cease-fire agreement with territory held 
by Nationalist China. When we acted 
as we did on the resolution, I am sure 
that it was because we were convinced 
that it was vital to the security of the 
United States that Formosa should be 
defended and that we expected the Presi- 
dent to use the authority granted him 
for that purpose. 

The congressional authority to secure 
Formosa and the Pescadores against 
armed attack said: 

This authority to include the securing 
and protection of such related positions and 
territories of that area now in friendly hands 
and the taking of such other measures as 
he judges to be required or appropriate in 
assuring the defense of Formosa and the 
Pescadores. 


It was made plain that our military 
experts think that Matsu and Quemoy 
are among the related positions neces- 
sary for the defense of Formosa and the 
Pescadores. 

Let me repeat in order to make my 
own position clear. As the sponsor of 
the Formosan resolution in the House, 
I understood after consultation with and 
evidence from the executive department, 
bolstered by military opinion, that if we 
were going to defend Formosa and the 
Pescadores, we would assuredly defend 
Quemoy and Matsu. It was made to 
appear just as plain as that to me. 

If Quemoy and Matsu were needed for 
the defense of Formosa 2 weeks ago, it 
seems to me that they are needed for 
this purpose today and that they will be 
just as essential for this purpose next 
year and the year after that. If these 
islands are given to Red China as part 
of the price for a cease-fire agreement, 
where will we be a year from now, or 2 
years from now, if the Communist lead- 
ers fail to live up to the agreement? 

I believe, and the Congress believed, 
when we authorized the President to de- 
fend Formosa that he was prepared to 
use the resources of this Nation for such 
defense. We can easily bargain away 
our strength in the Far East, not only 
by our loss of strategtic territory but 
even more important by the loss of the 
confidence of the free peoples of that 
area that they can count on our help. 

I do not believe that a cease-fire 
bought on such terms will lead to peace, 
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I thought we were telling the Commu- 
nist dictators 2 weeks ago that the 
United States had taken a firm stand 
and that we believed that a policy of 
strength and determination was the 
surest way to peace. Rubber words by 
the executive branch can only weaken 
us at home and abroad in this emer- 
gency. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to speak out 
of order and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish the gentleman from South 
Carolina, chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, had made the speech 
he just made when we were considering 
the resolution on Formosa. Some of us 
were complaining that we did not know 
where the line was drawn. I have stated 
that apparently the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee knew, the Security Council knew, 
the military people knew, and the State 
Department knew, but Members of Con- 
gress who represent the people back 
home were not entitled to know where 
the line was to be drawn. 

Nothing was made clear as to where 
that line would be, and when we asked 
if it included the islands of Matsu and 
Quemoy, we were told, Hush, hush. You 
should not know that; do not tip your 
hand on this thing.” Yet the gentleman, 
who was the chairman of the committee, 
sponsored a hazy resolution, one which 
was not clear. He brought it in here be- 
fore the Congress and said, “This is it, 
accept it.” I voted for it with the under- 
standing that it was going to make clear 
the position of this Government in rela- 
tion to the Communist. I think it did 
just that. The gentleman now has the 
temerity to blame the administration be- 
cause he sponsored a resolution which he 
says was unclear and does muddy the 
waters. So he comes now and asks, 
“Why do you not do something about 
it?” Yet he did not have the frankness 
and the courage to tell the House of Rep- 
resentatives where that line should 
drawn when the problem was under con- 
sideration. 

I submit to the gentleman from South 
Carolina that the next time he brings 
in a resolution that he has the same 
frankness in his foresight that he has in 
his hindsight. Then perhaps the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives will 
know something about the resolution 
upon which they may express their judg- 
ment. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman 
from South Carolina made it as plain as 
he could when this resolution was 
brought before the House that he con- 
sidered the spirit of the resolution to 
cover the defense by arms of Quemoy 
and Matsu. I made that just as plain as 
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Icould. Some other people may be hazy 
on the subject but I was not and so 
stated. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. If the gen- 
tleman will read the debates on the sub- 
ject he will know that Members of the 
Congress did raise the question of where 
the line of defense would be. I state 
again that if the gentleman had made 
the speech he made this morning at the 
time we were discussing the resolution, 
there would be little of which to com- 
plain. His resolution was so hazy and 
confusing that Members of Congress 
were not quite sure where this mystery 
line was to be drawn as to the defense of 
Formosa. I am sure the President will 
exercise sound judgment in carrying out 
the provisions of the Formosa resolu- 
tion. As a Member of Congress I trust 
future resolutions will spell out clearly 
our intention. The chairman bringing 
in resolutions has a duty to make crys- 
tal clear where defense lines will be. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, now 
that this subject has been brought up 
I think a little plain speaking will do 
some good. We have heard a lot about 
bipartisan policies in our foreign af- 
fairs. 

We had a meeting in April of last year 
which was very important, one that was 
called by the Secretary of State. We 
also had another one. Both of these 
were high policy meetings where it was 
expected the legislative leaders would 
commit themselves or make a commit- 
ment—at least that was my impression. 
Those meetings should have been called 
by the President. Those were meetings 
that should have been on the Presi- 
dential level. But they were called by 
the Secretary of State. I remember well 
what the meeting last April was called 
for. It was that the leaders in the Con- 
gress, you and I, would commit ourselves 
in Indochina without any assistance 
from any other country. We were defi- 
nitely told by the Secretary of State that 
the President asked him to call the meet- 
ing, and if he did not make that state- 
ment I would assume he did anyway. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Did the 
majority leader have the understanding 
when the Formosa resolution was under 
discussion that there was a definite line 
drawn as the gentleman who sponsored 
the resolution said there was? 

Mr. McCORMACK. My impression is 
absolutely in line with that of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina on the 
Formosa resolution. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does he 
think that expression was definitely out- 
lined here when it was under discussion? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not know. I 
certainly think that the debates clearly 
show that such an impression did exist. 
I remember the speech I made where I 
said it called for unity, and a firm posi- 
tion on the part of the representatives 
of the people of the United States. Cer- 
tainly no other construction could be 
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placed upon such language than that. 
I know what the conversation was and 
I know what they said to us, and the 
gentleman from South Carolina is to be 
highly complimented for the speech he 
made today. 

Now, coming back to what I started to 
say, so far as I am concerned, outside of 
one meeting before Christmas, or several 
weeks before Christmas, there was really 
no necessity for calling that meeting, 
because I knew nothing more after I left 
than I did when I came down from Bos- 
ton to attend it. Outside of that, and one 
just prior to Christmas, which I could 
not attend, there have been two high pol- 
icy meetings, one in April of last year 
and one this year before the Formosan 
resolution. They were held by leaders 
of both branches in the Secretary of 
State’s office. Admiral Radford was 
there. No other members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were present at any of 
those meetings. I thought it very 
strange that there was not another 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff pres- 
ent last April, and I asked Admiral 
Radford if the views that he expressed 
then represented the views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and to my surprise he 
said, “No.” Then Senator CLEMENTS 
asked him later, What was the divi- 
sion?” And he said, “The others did not 
agree with me.” Now, there are four 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and “the others” in number are three. 

Now, we had a meeting with the Sec- 
retary of State on the Formosan resolu- 
tion, and the next Monday the Republi- 
can Members had a meeting with the 
President on the contents of the mes- 
sage in relation to the Formosan resolu- 
tion. It seems to me that the contents 
of a message are just as much bipartisan 
as any other part of the consideration 
which entered into the making of the 
message. I do not know whether the 
Speaker knew about the contents of the 
message on Formosa, but I had a copy 
of the message, when it was handed to 
me, when it was about a third through 
being read and when it was being handed 
to the Members of the House. I later 
found out that the Speaker—according 
to my recollection of what he told me— 
received a copy of the President’s mes- 
sage about 5 minutes before it arrived 
here or was read. Now, you can do your 
own evaluating, but my evaluation is 
that that is not leadership in the White 
House that results in real bipartisan 
action, and we Democrats, under re- 
straint and at a great sacrifice, have been 
giving the country the greatest exhibi- 
tion of bipartisanship on the part of the 
Democratic Party that the country could 
possibly expect. They can continue 
such course if they want to; I cannot 
stop it. 

On the ticker today there is a state- 
ment made by the President about the 
program of the House. I do not even 
know when messages are coming up. It 
is immaterial to me, but we ought to 
know. The Democratic leadership is still 
the majority leadership in the House. 
I do not expect to be consulted by the 
President on domestic matters or the 
leadership of the House, but certainly 
on foreign matters it is a different prop- 
osition; at least, we ought to be advised 
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when things are coming up here, because 
the House looks to the majority leader- 
ship to inform them as to the program 
of the House. Yet, I have never been 
advised by the White House as to when 
any message is coming up here. I have 
to go and ask the Republican leaders as 
to when any messages are coming up. 
While I like the Republican leadership, 
it is rather embarrassing for me to have 
to go to the Republican leaders as to 
when a message is coming up to this 
body from the White House. 

Now, on the ticker today is a statement 
by the President at a press conference 
that he knows SAM RAYBURN so well that 
if Sam wants to know what he is going to 
do, he can call him up or something to 
that effect. He overlooks the fact that 
he is talking about the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. He overlooks 
the fact that the initiative ought to come 
from him. Certainly he ought to keep 
the constituted leadership of both parties 
advised. He keeps the Republican lead- 
ership advised. At least, he ought to 
keep some of us advised. I do not expect 
the President to pick up the phone, but 
some of his administrative assistants can 
do it, or the secretary acting for the 
President. Certainly, they ought to 
keep the Democratic leadership advised 
as to matters coming up in this branch. 

So far as I am concerned, it does not 
mean anything personally to me, but 
from the angle of leadership and coordi- 
nated action, from the angle of the coun- 
try, it seems to me that the White House 
or someone acting for the President or 
the President through someone acting 
for him should keep not only the Re- 
publican leadership advised on matters 
of importance to the House but should 
keep the Democratic leadership advised. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I some- 
what regret that things have taken the 
turn here that they have. I do not 
quarrel with the right of the gentleman 
from South Carolina, who is the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, to make the statement he has just 
made, although I do not agree with parts 
of it. As the chairman of that commit- 
tee he had the initial responsibility for 
the Formosan resolution. 

I still believe that the action of the 
President in submitting that proposition 
to the Congress of the United States was 
one of the finest things that has hap- 
pened in respect to our foreign affairs 
in a long, long time. It demonstrated 
not only a sincere devotion to the tradi- 
tional constitutional doctrines of our 
Government, but I think, more impor- 
tantly than that, it afforded a way by 
which we could make known to the world, 
to our people, and to the peoples of other 
lands, both potential enemies and 
friends, where we stood with respect to 
continuing threats of aggression by the 
sword-rattling Red Chinese war lords. 

To my mind, that resolution was suffi- 
ciently definite. Obviously, with various 
outlying related areas involved, it was 
not practical, in the nature of our own 
operation, to try to spell out every little 
detail of our policy. The thing I think we 
ought to hold fast to is that affirmative 
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action was taken and a line sufficiently 
definite has been drawn. I think it is 
highly desirable that there is yet a cer- 
tain area where decisions and determina- 
tions may be made, may I say, by people 
who in my opinion, in this most delicate, 
critical time are eminently qualified to 
make those decisions. 

The situation is so sensitive that I 
sincerely hope that for whatever reason 
we may want to speak we do not rock the 
boat too much. I still believe we are 
going to win through the difficult situa- 
tion that confronts us without becoming 
involved in any war. That certainly 
ought to be the heart's desire of every 
right-thinking American. 

Now in respect to what the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has spoken about, 
concerning bipartisanship in foreign 
policy and in domestic policy, he will 
recall with me, I am quite sure, that one 
day a few years back I was in the posi- 
tion he how occupies. I was the ma- 
jority leader of the Republican 80th 
Congress when our President was Mr. 
Harry S. Truman. I want him to recall 
with me that as the majority leader in 
that Republican Congress I was sent for 
to come to the White House to have 
there presented to us the Greek-Turkey 
aid, the interim aid to France and Italy, 
the Marshall plan, and the North At- 
lantic Pact. Will he not agree with me 
when he speaks of bipartisan coopera- 
tion that we there cooperated? It is a 
matter of record also that after we were 
defeated in 1948, I was not called back 
to the White House. I did not get any 
communication from the White House 
or anybody down there until things be- 
gan to go bad in Korea. The gentleman 
speaks of the meeting last April. I 
thought it was a satisfactory meeting. 
He can claim all the credit he wants to, 
but we have not been plunged into any 
more Koreas and we were not com- 
mitted in Indochina. 

I was privileged to attend the meet- 
ing which was called last December. 
Possibly the gentleman thought he did 
not know any more when he left than 
when he came, but I did not feel that 
way about it. 

I was not invited to the last meeting 
held before the Formosan resolution. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts was 
there. I was not there so I am not ina 
position to speak as to the conversations 
at that time. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. With reference to that 
particular point, may I say I was in 
attendance at this meeting at the State 
Department, not because I happened to 
be a part of the leadership of the House 
but only because of the fact that the 
gentleman from Missouri, Mr. DEWEY 
Snort, the ranking Republican member 
of the committee, was not able to be 
present. The gentlemam from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson], who is chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, was pres- 
ent. We heard for the first time some 
of the suggestions with relation to what 
might be done about Formosa. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts was there. 
The Speaker was there, CaRL VINSON was 
there, all from the majority side. I do 
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not recall whether the gentleman from 
North Carolina, as chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, was there, but I 
think he was. We had a free exchange 
of ideas and opinions at that time with 
the Secretary of State and Admiral Rad- 
ford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. After that I attended a leader- 
ship meeting at the White House, and 
during a general and usual discussion of 
matters which regularly come before 
such weekly meetings we also discussed 
the Formosa situation, but this was after 
the initial meeting held at the State 
epartment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Who went to the 
White House? 

Mr. ARENDS. The Republican lead- 
ership went to the White House later on 
a date subsequent to the meeting at the 
State Department, when the Formosa 
matter I have just referred to was dis- 
cussed, along with other items. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I wanted 
to get to the second matter about 
which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts talked because I think, first of all, 
it is highly important that in respect to 
our foreign affairs we try to avoid politi- 
cal considerations as far as possible. 
May I remind you again, as one who 
was in a position similar to that occu- 
pied by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, I certainly proved my devotion to 
that sort of operation. Now the gen- 
tleman speaks of a separate meeting of 
the Republican leaders to discuss the 
message that came up on Formosa. I 
do not recall any such meeting. I was 
not present at any such meeting. My 
recollection is that on the occasion of 
our regular meetings at the White House, 
discussing many other things that were 
properly a matter for discussion, only 
between the Republican leaders and the 
President and the people at the White 
House, there may have been some fur- 
ther discussion about the resolution, but 
I just want the gentleman to understand 
that so far as I am concerned and so 
far as I know the action of the President 
in connection with the Formosan reso- 
lution was wholly and completely on a 
nonpartisan—I think that is a better way 
to say it—on a nonpartisan basis. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I might say that 
the newspapers carried the story and the 
gentleman’s name was not among those 
who were present on the Monday morn- 
ing that the message came up. I want 
to say that for the record. That con- 
firms what the gentleman has said. But 
they did mention the names of those who 
were there to go over the message. Now 
I am sure, whether it is a bipartisan or 
a nonpartisan action, callit anything you 
want to—I am sure that that would be 
part of the bipartisan action. Will the 
gentleman agree or disagree that the 
contents of a message certainly are a 
part of bipartisan action? 

Mr. HALLECK. I think in any dis- 
cussion which involves a matter like the 
Formosan resolution, of course, the reso- 
lution would be the thing that you are 
talking about. I had understood that 
that was discussed at the meeting which 
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was held by the Secretary of State. As 
I say, I was not there. But I would say 
to the gentleman very quickly, speaking 
for myself, that the content of the reso- 
lution we would be asked to adopt cer- 
tainly ought to be a matter for discussion 
with the Democratic as well as the Re- 
publican leaders. 

Under the rules of the House, I under- 
stand that messages coming up here are 
to be transmitted to the Speaker. Of 
course, as far as I am concerned, and as 
far as I believe now, that practice will be 
followed, whatever departure there may 
have been from that requirement in the 
past. I have every reason to believe any 
message properly within those rules will 
be transmitted to the Speaker, in the 
manner agreed upon. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. That is not so im- 
portant. That can be easily adjusted. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thought the gen- 
tleman made that appear to be quite 
important. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes,I did. ButI 
have Members on my side who have 
come to me and asked me, “John, can 
you tell me what messages are coming 
up next week?“ I have to tell them, No, 
I cannot tell you because I do not know.” 
I telephoned my Republican leadership 
and asked them if they could let me know 
so that I could advise the Members. 
That can be very easily taken care of, and 
Iam sure after this colloquy today, it will 
be, or at least ought to be. But the gen- 
tleman will recognize the fact, at least 
that if you were majority leader, you 
would want to know when messages are 
coming up, would you not?—not as an in- 
dividual but as representing the leader- 
ship in this body. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman will 
permit me, the important messages 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is what I 
mean, 

Mr. HALLECK. The important mes- 
sages certainly were referred to in the 
state of the Union message and the dates 
were fixed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, the President 
made that. He made that himself. 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes; and as I remem- 
ber that timetable was pretty well fol- 
lowed, was it not? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The President 
came up by himself on the message on 
the state of the Union, but other mes- 
sages, like the Health Department. 

Mr. HALLECK. The dates with re- 
spect to those were fixed, and the mes- 
sages came up here on the days when the 
President had said in his state of the 
Union message that they would come up 
here, I think with few exceptions. In 
any event, in cases where the original 
timetable was changed advance notice 
was given of the new date. The gentle- 
man is much too wise and informed to 
not understand that certainly the time 
of arrival of these messages was well 
publicized. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has again expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on House Resolu- 
tion 91. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER (after counting). 
Evidently a quorum is not present. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 13] 
Anfuso Fino Meader 
Avery Flood Merrow 
Baker Fulton Miller, N. Y. 
Baumhart Gamble Morrison 
Becker Garmatz Nelson 
Blitch Granahan Norblad 
Bolton, Frances Green, Pa. O'Brien, N. L. 
P; Griffiths Philbin 

Bolton, Oliver Gubser Phillips 

P; Gwinn Prouty 
Bowler Hays. Ohio Radwan 
Boyle Hébert Reece, Tenn, 
Broyhill Hinshaw Riehlman 
Burnside Hoffman, III Rivers 
Byrne, Pa. Jensen St. George 
Carrigg Judd Scott 
Celler Kearney Scrivner 
Chatham Keating Sheehan 
Christopher Kilgore Shelley 
Chudoff King, Pa. Sheppard 
Church Klein Sieminski 
Corbett Kluczynski Smith, Wis 
Curtis, Mo. Knox Spence 
Davidson Knutson Taylor 
Davis, Tenn. LeCompte Thompson, 
Dawson, III Lesinski Mich. 
Derountan McConnell Thompson, N. J. 
Dingell McCulloch Tumulty 
Dixon McDonough Velde 
Dollinger McDowell Wainwright 
Dolliver McGregor Wharton 
Dorn, N. Y Macdonald Withrow 
Eberharter Machrowicz Wolcott 
Engle Mack, III. Yates 
Fallon Martin Young 
Fine Mason 


The SPEAXER. On this rollcall 321 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have one more Member who wants to 
speak. I was going to object to ordering 
the previous question, and I had not used 
up all of my time. 

Tne SPEAKER. The previous ques- 
tion has been ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I had not yielded back the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman 
from Illinois desires, the previous ques- 
tion will be vacated, and without objec- 
tion it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the statements which have been 
made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] and the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] rather 
got away from the point which was be- 
ing made by the chairman of the House 
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Committee on Foreign Relations IMr. 
RICHARDS]. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. RIıcHARDS] was asking where does 
the administration now stand on the de- 
fense of Quemoy and Matsu? Some days 
ago I listened to the debate by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina on this par- 
ticular point. It was my understanding 
at that time, as was stated by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina today, that we 
would defend Quemoy and Matsu be- 
cause both were necessary to the pri- 
mary defense of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores. 

As the Members of this body will re- 
call, there was raised later that day in 
the other body the question of the Chi- 
nese Nationalists using these two island 
groups as an invasion base to the main- 
land of China. At that point in the 
debate the President issued a statement 
through the chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the other body that 
he, the President, would at all times have 
control over the military operations in 
order that the Chinese Nationalists could 
not get us into a war without our con- 
sent. With these reservations it was my 
understanding, as stated by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, that we would 
keep possession of Quemoy and the Mat- 
sus. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] and the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] have both 
made excellent statements here this af- 
ternoon with reference to the necessity 
of unanimity on the Formosa resolution, 
and the necessity also of working closely 
together in the House of Representatives 
when matters having to do with foreign 
affairs arise in debate. After the ex- 
change of views between those two had 
finished I believe my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle saw that there was not 
a great deal of political party difference 
over the matter under question. 

Today every nation in Asia is watching 
us to determine what action we are go- 
ing to take with reference to Quemoy and 
Matsu. And more important, whether 
or not we are going to use those islands 
as bargaining points with Communist 
China in order to get a cease-fire over 
Formosa, I have been somewhat dis- 
turbed, as I am sure many of my col- 
leagues have during the past few days, 
over the activities which some other gov- 
ernments are carrying on to get the 
United States to yield on this point. It 
was not my understanding that this ad- 
ministration intended to use these is- 
lands as bargaining points to buy peace 
in the Far East. 

In all matters in which I have 
watched the gentleman from South Car- 
olina he has decried partisanship when 
it came to foreign affairs on the floor 
of this House. It seems to me that he 
is to be commended for the forthright- 
ness with which he has presented this 
problem here and the sincerity with 
which he has made this statement be- 
cause it raises a serious question going 
to the very heart of the way in which 
we conduct our foreign relations in the 
Far East. How we handle Quemoy and 
Matsu could make all the difference in 
the world as to whether or not we can 
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hold some of our smaller allies in the 
Far East. The Formosa issue is the psy- 
chological barometer of our standing in 
Asia. If we yield on this, due to Chi- 
nese Communist pressure on our allies, 
we are in for some real trouble. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Resolution authorizing the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to conduct a full and 
complete investigation of matters relat- 
ing to the laws, regulations, directives, 
and policies, including personnel per- 
teining to the Department of State and 
such other departments and agencies en- 
gaged primarily in the implementation 
of United States foreign policy and the 
overseas operations, personnel, and facil- 
ities of departments and agencies of the 
United States which participate in the 
development and execution of such pol- 
icy.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


was 


NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AU- 
THORITY—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 5 (a) of Public Law 307, 73d Con- 
gress, approved June 12, 1934, I transmit 
herewith for the information of the Con- 
gress the report of the National Capital 
Housing Authority for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1954. 

DwicutT D. EISENHOWER. 
Tue WHITE House, February 23, 1955. 


COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution (H. Res. 150) provid- 
ing for the consideration of H. R. 3952, 
a bill to amend the cotton-marketing- 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3952) 
to amend the cotton-marketing-quota pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall be 
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read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

I now yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an open rule, mak- 
ing in order the consideration of H. R. 
3952, known as the cotton-acreage bill. 

I am not going to take a great deal of 
time to go into a discussion of the merits 
of this legislation. I simply want to 
make a few pertinent observations. 

No. 1, there is urgent need for the 
enlargement of the acreage in order to 
take care of certain hardship- cases. 
When the allocation of the acreage was 
made last fall on a largely reduced basis 
over the previous years, some 8 or 9 mil- 
lion acres, it was discovered that many 
small farmers were practically put out of 
business. To those of you who are not 
familiar with the cotton industry, I 
would like to call your attention to these 
pertinent facts: In the whole country, in 
cotton growing belt, it was discovered 
after these allocations had been made last 
fall, that there was a total of 291,809 
farmers who had less than 5 acres of cot- 
ton allocated to them. Of that total there 
was in my State, largely in south Missis- 
sippi, my congressional district, a total of 
47,000 farmers who were allocated less 
than 5 acres for the 1955 crop. You can 
imagine what that means to the small 
farmers of my section of the country, 
men who have to make a living, support 
their families, pay taxes, and send their 
children to school on less than five acres 
of cotton, which in most instances is 
his cash crop. 

I realize that it will be argued that 
you cannot eat your pie and keep it too. 
With that I am in thorough accord. I 
realize that due to the increase in the 
number of substitutes, synthetics that 
have been produced in competition with 
cotton, that cotton consumption is con- 
stantly going down. Therefore, if we 
are going to have supports we are going 
to have to produce less cotton. With 
that I can find no fault, and we might 
just as well face that now. 

But I also call your attention to the 
fact that you cannot do it by one fell 
swoop overnight. In my section, in the 
hill sections of south Mississippi, we have 
gradually been getting away from the 
production of cotton. We have been 
converting to other crops, trying to get 
away from this cash crop of cotton. 
That has been true over the cotton belt 
generally. 

I call your attention to the fact, in 
substantiation of that, that 30 years ago 
there were 45,968,000 acres in the pro- 
duction of cotton in the cotton belt of 
this country. 

If we grant the relief asked in this bill 
today the total would be 18,656,442 acres. 

The figure for last year has slipped me 
for the moment. I ask my friend the 
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gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GATH- 
Ns! to tell us what the cotton acreage 
was last year. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Last year the allot- 
ment was 21,379,342 acres. 

Mr. COLMER. In round figures we 
had a reduction of from approximately 
21 million last year to 18 million, which 
is a pretty sharp reduction and has re- 
sulted in these hardships which have just 
been recited. 

Of course, we all have our troubles, we 
all hear from our people, but I just want 
to call your attention briefly to a letter 
I have which is typical of many others 
we in the cotton belt have all received. 

In Perry County, which happens to be 
in my congressional district of Missis- 
sippi, there are 1,113 farms of which 580 
are classed as cotton farms. To the 580 
farms there are 1,900 acres of cotton allo- 
cated; 113 farms out of 580 have less 
than 1 acre of cotton allocated to them; 
155 farms have from 1 acre to 1.9 acres 
allotted; 107 have 2 to 2.9 acres allotted; 
95 of those farms have 5 acres or more; 
150 farms who want cotton acreage can- 
not get it, for the county has only 50 
hardship acres to allocate. 

I could read you some of the most 
heart-rending letters from individual 
farmers here if time permitted. How- 
ever, I think it would be more orderly 
and possibly more beneficial if I pointed 
out the situation in a few of the other 
counties in my district. For instance, in 
Covington County, which is largely a 
county of small farmers, the following 
letter graphically describes the situation 
there: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION 
AND CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Collins, Miss., January 3, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM COLMER, 
Representative, Mississippi, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. COLMER; We, the agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committee 
of Covington County realize the strain you 
must be going through by the receipt of com- 
plaints in connection with the cotton allot- 
ment received by farmers for 1955. But we 
feel it is our duty to properly inform you as 
to the extent the farms in our county are 
affected by the reduction in cotton acreage 
for 1955. We realize it is impossible for you 
to know the conditions that prevail in each 
county without someone furnishing you with 
information, therefore, we are submitting 
figures taken from the Covington County 
ASC office official records which are avail- 
able for public inspection in hopes that you 
may gain more knowledge of our situation 
and that this information can be used to 
some advantage by you to help correct the 
hardships imposed on our farmers, Our 
sympathy goes out to the small farmer whose 
efforts are directed toward earning sufficient 
money from his agricultural products to pay 
the outrageous price of the vital materials 
he needs to produce his products. If some- 
thing is not done we farmers in the hill 
counties are going to have to quit farming 
for a living. It is our belief that our county 
is representative of the hill counties of Mis- 
Sissippl. We appeal to you as one who has 
been chosen by the people of Mississippi and 
Covington County to represent us in Wash- 
ington to find some solution for our problem. 
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1. Number of farms in Covington 


Number of cotton farms receiving, 
15 % to 20 acres cotton for 1955.. 46 
Number of cotton farms receiving 
21 acres or more for 1955_..--._. 
Yours very truly, 
GUYCETT HUGHES, 
W. J. Liccert, 
CLIFTON KEYS, 
County committeemen. 


In Jones County there are 3,800 farms 
with 2,268 of these farms classed as 
cotton farms. For these 2,268 farms, 
there are 8,974 cotton acres allocated; 
1,704 farms have less than 5 acres; 1,508 
have less than 4 acres; and, 358 have less 
than 1 acre. 

Neighboring counties, such as Coving- 
ton County and Lamar County, have been 
cut as much as 43 percent from the 1954 
allocated cotton acreage. This is the 
situation generally in the hill section of 
Mississippi. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to my friend 
from Texas who is very much interested 
in this subject. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. After 
reading many critical letters from farm- 
ers I think it might be interesting and 
very pertinent if I would read a short 
excerpt from a letter that came to me 
from a vice president of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Houston, no country bank 
by any stretch of the imagination. 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to my friend 
briefly. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. This 
banker writes as follows: 

Many of the small farmers are being turned 
down daily by the banks for crop loans be- 
cause their allotted cotton acreage is not 
large enough to repay the loans they need. 
I was in a bank in east Texas a few days ago 
and saw a man who had been borrowing from 
$500 to $600 per year to make a cotton crop; 
his acreage for 1955 was cut to 5 acres; he is 
45 years old and has a family of 5 children. 
He has been a customer of this bank for 15 
years and repaid his loan each year with the 
exception of $103 in 1954; this was due to 
the drought in 1954. He wanted to borrow 
$600 to make a crop in 1955; the bank could 
not make the loan because in a normal year 
5 acres of cotton in this county would 
make around two bales and this is not 
enough to repay the loan. 


He goes on to say that the people are 
getting very tired of this and urges that 
something be done to make it possible for 
the little cotton farm to be an economic 
unit within itself. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas. We are all conscious of the 
specific cases that have come to our at- 
tention. But I want to reiterate what I 
said in the beginning, that this is for the 
purpose of alleviating the hardship cases 
and softening the blow in the transition 
period that is constantly going on and 
yet not try to do it overnight. 

I hope that the Members of this House, 
those who are interested directly in cot- 
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ton and those who are just merely in- 
terested in the economy of the country 
generally, will go along with this bill. 

I understand amendments’ will be 
offered to the bill when it is being con- 
sidered in the committee. I shall not 
undertake to anticipate any of those 
amendments. I would like to mention 
in passing, however, that I introduced 
my own bill on this subject, House Joint 
Resolution 105, early in the session and 
have my own idea as to what should be 
done. It is in effect the amendment 
which I understand will be introduced by 
my colleague the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SMITH]. But the thing Iam 
most interested in is getting some relief 
for my people 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman is 
rendering yoeman’s service to the cotton 
farmers in the fight he is making. I 
want to commend the gentleman for the 
very fine statement he has made, par- 
ticularly for bringing out the point that 
in 1954 there was an acreage of some- 
thing like 21,379,000 allotted as com- 
pared to the 17,900,000 acres originally 
allotted by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
That is an increase of about 19.8 percent. 
That is most significant. 

I appreciate the fact the gentleman 
has brought this point out. We are only 
asking for an increase of 3 percent. In 
1954 the increase amounted to 19.8, 
practically a 20-percent increase over 
the original allotment. I appreciate the 
fine presentation made by the gentle- 
man. I am grateful to the gentleman 
from Mississippi for his kindness and 
consideration accorded our Agriculture 
Committee when we appeared before the 
Rules Committee on this bill. 

Mr. COLMER. In other words, to 
illustrate the transition that is going on, 
any reduction in acreage will not only 
reduce the acreage substantially under 
last year, but we are now reducing the 
percentage very sharply from 19 to 3 
percent that we are asking in order to 
take care of these hardship cases. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Even after this 3 per- 
cent has been added the cotton farmers 
will this current year take a further re- 
duction of 2,700,000 acres which is in it- 
self a very substantial reduction. 

Mr. COLMER. I appreciate the con- 
tribution of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture. 
What I am trying to say is that we all 
have our own ideas about what should 
be done here but we cannot all have our 
own way. We are going to have to take 
the best we can get and certainly for 
the moment this bill seems to me some- 
what of a compromise that will achieve 
that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Jongs].. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I think it might be well to go into some 
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of the background of the bill to be con- 
sidered. The members of the cotton sub- 
committee, headed by our colleague the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GATH- 
INGS J, held several informal hearings, 
and it was apparent that there was a 
concensus of opinion that some kind of 
legislation providing for a reasonable in- 
crease in the national cotton allotment 
was in order, particularly if that in- 
crease could be directed toward the re- 
lief of certain inequities. Now, we were 
thoroughly conscious of the fact that the 
Department of Agriculture had indicated 
that it was opposed to any increase. 
However, under the circumstances and 
the fact that there were some 291,809 
farmers who had acreage allotments of 
five acres or less who in prior years of 
1952, 1953, and 1954 had grown that 
much cotton and who, under the allot- 
ments that had been made this year, 
were reduced below their plantings of 
those years, we felt that by an addition 
of less than 400,000 acres we could take 
care of that many people. Now, we 
could use only 400,000 acres to give some 
relief to 291,000 people. So, we were 
trying to take care of a social problem, 
you might say, as well as an economic 
problem. 

Then we felt by an additional 150,000 
acres that we could alleviate the hard- 
ship which was being experienced by 
the smaller farmers who had been cut 
more than 60 percent below what they 
had had the year before. It was on that 
basis that we felt the justification in 
making an increase in this allotment. 

Then, the next thing, we realized we 
had to be practical to the extent of try- 
ing to have adopted a bill which the 
Department would approve. While we 
have no commitment from the Depart- 
ment, I think, by the grapevine, so to 
speak, we have every reason to believe 
that this relatively small acreage would 
be approved. While the bill would add 
3 percent to the acreage of each State, 
it would not add 3 percent to the antici- 
pated production, because much of this 
acreage would go into areas where the 
production is below the average. Also, 
we knew that we would have a difficult 
time if we tried to disturb the relative 
positions of the several cotton-producing 
States, and that is why we put this bill 
on the basis of adding only 3 percent to 
each State; not 3 percent to the national 
allotment but 3 percent to each State, 
so that the relative standing of the 
States would not be disturbed. 

Frankly, I would agree with the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, who is asking to 
interrupt me now and I cannot because 
of the time, that it would please me if we 
could go along on some plan whereby we 
could use more of this acreage in some 
States to alleviate the hardships that 
exist. But, we might as well be practical 
and realistic about it. 

We are interested not in trying to get 
a bill that would embarrass anybody or 
the administration, but we are inter- 
ested in providing a bill which will 
bring relief to the small farmers and 
furnish as much relief as we possibly 
can, I think every member of the cot- 
ton subcommittee, on which our col- 
league from Arkansas has done such a 
fine job in bringing together the 
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thoughts on the bill he introduced, can 
say that this is the collective thinking 
of the entire committee, and the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas introduced the 
bill at the request of the committee to 
carry out those things that we felt were 
needed to be of help. I hope that the 
other Members of the House who may 
not have any cotton in their districts 
but who are interested in trying to help 
us in a situation that is very trying in 
many sections, will be very helpful in 
this regard. 

I might say that when we were quot- 
ing the figures awhile ago about what 
the acreage was last year, when it was 
21,379,000 plus, and the year before that 
we had planted 28 million acres. The 
year before that we had planted nearly 
28 million acres. The year before that, 
in 1951, we had planted more than 29 
million acres. So you see that we are 
confronted with a tremendously great 
reduction. This is a very important 
matter to those small farmers, and I 
hope we may have the sympathetic con- 
sideration of all the Members who are 
interested in extending aid to more 
than one-fourth of all cotton producers, 
particularly those who are the smallest 
producers. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have previously discussed the ex- 
treme hardships which are being brought 
about among cotton farmers of Georgia, 
the Southeast, and other sections, due to 
the sharp reduction in cotton acreage 
allotted for the 1955 crop. 

When I introduced H. R. 23, it was 
my purpose to raise the 1955 cotton acre- 
age allotment up to the level provided by 
the 1954 law for each State whose 1955 
allotment is below this level, the 1955 
crop of cotton having been fixed at 18,- 
100,000 acres in comparison with 21,- 
400,000 acres for the 1954 cotton crop. 

The Committee on Agriculture has 
favorably reported H. R. 3952, and the 
report accompanying this bill sets forth 
a 3 percent increase in the acreage allot- 
ment of each cotton State, thereby add- 
ing 543,234 acres across the country to 
the cotton acreage allotted for 1955. 

The increase in the cotton acreage 
under H. R. 3952 will provide some help; 
however, H. R. 3952 increases the cotton 
acreage for 1955 much less than the bill 
which I introduced, H. R. 23. In intro- 
ducing H. R. 23, it was my thought that 
the 1955 cotton acreage should not be 
less than the 1954 cotton acreage of 21,- 
400,000 acres, for it appeared to me that 
the extreme drought of 1954 brought 
about a situation under which there was 
even more justification for increasing the 
1955 cotton acreage than had previously 
existed in 1954. 

The extreme drought in the southeast 
not only destroyed practically all food 
crops, but the farmers in my section pro- 
duced about one-half of a normal cotton 
crop. The Committee on Agriculture 
recognizes in its report that no less than 
4 years ago our Government was urging 
these farmers to produce more cotton. 
Since the cotton farmers in many sec- 
tions of the Cotton Belt, including my 
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own district, do not produce tobacco or 
peanuts, those who have attempted to 
diversify by producing livestock have not 
had profitable operations, and the cost of 
manufactured products which the farm- 
ers must buy are out of proportion in 
their relationship with agricultural prod- 
ucts, there is in my opinion an obligation 
to dispose of the surplus cotton gradually 
and to allow the cotton farmers to re- 
main on the farms rather than to force 
them to seek employment elsewhere. 

I wish to again state that it is a mistake 
to undertake to dispose of the surplus 
cotton in a period of 1 or 2 years, for the 
surplus accumulated over a period of 
years. It is recognized in the report of 
the Committee on Agriculture that— 

The condition has come about by no fault 
of the cotton farmers but results from the 
sudden and severe constriction of acreage 
where a policy of gradual reduction over a 
longer period of years would have prevented 
the family income problem that now con- 
fronts so many of our farmers, 


Cotton farmers in my section have 
never made large profits from cotton and 
they do not expect to do so, and as the 
committee report states, many small 
farmers have had their acreage allot- 
ments reduced so low they cannot sup- 
port their families. The urgency of the 
situation is further recognized by the 
committee in the statement that— 

Unless Congress acts immediately the com- 
mittee fears that many families on small 
farms, including tenants and sharecroppers 


as well as owners, will be forced to leave the 
land. 


There are many cotton farmers who 
have reached an age at which it would be 
difficult to obtain employment in in- 
dustry or elsewhere. 

I again urge that greater effort be 
made to produce more tangible results in 
the administration of existing laws 
which have as their purpose and objec- 
tive the sale of more cotton and agricul- 
tural products abroad. Cotton and agri- 
cultural products are an important part 
of the economy of the Nation. This is 
recognized by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture by the statement in the report 
that— 


The recent sudden and severe reduction in 
acreage has had a serious impact in the Cot- 
ton Belt and is sharply depressing the econ- 
omy of areas where business is based chiefly 
on cotton, 


The economy of the Nation cannot be 
isolated from the agricultural economy. 
The impact on business in the Cotton 
Belt cannot be isolated from the business 
of the Nation, for the manufactured 
products of other regions which would 
find their way to the Cotton Belt will 
diminish if there is inadequate income 
with which to purchase these products, 
It is doubtful if the goal of $500 billion in 
national income can be achieved if wide- 
spread unemployment on the farms is 
permitted, 

As I have previously stated, H. R. 3952 
increases the 1955 cotton acreage allot- 
ment less than the bill which I intro- 
duced, H. R. 23. I have also stated that 
due to the drought there is, in my opin- 
ion, even more reason to increase the 
cotton acreage allotment to a total of 
21,400,000 acres in 1955 than there was 
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reason to increase the cotton acreage to 
this figure in 1954. However, I do recog- 
nize that there are many small cotton 
farmers in my section and other sections 
who will receive some benefit under H. R. 
3952. Although the increase of 543,234 
acres in the 1955 cotton-acreage allot- 
ment is less than that of the bill which I 
introduced, H. R. 23, I am anxious to se- 
cure as much relief for the cotton farm- 
ers as we are able to obtain. A vote fa- 
voring H. R. 3952 does bring some relief, 
although less relief than the emergency 
situation, in my opinion, requires. I 
hope we can adopt an amendment which 
will increase the allotment as provided 
in H. R. 3952. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. WICKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
personally I feel this bill is not nearly 
sufficient to take care of the actual mini- 
mum needs of farmers. It falls far short 
of providing sufficient acreage to provide 
for economical farm operating units. 
In Oklahoma alone, in the last 14 years, 
51,000 farm families have had to leave 
their farms mainly because of the 
drought situation and because of insuffi- 
cient wheat and cotton allotments and 
the prolonged drought. There is no 
other area in the country that has been 
so adversely affected as that particular 
area, This bill would increase Okla- 
homa’s acreage by only 26,500 acres. 
Personally, I think Mr. Benson ought 
to take his Mormon theory out of Gov- 
ernment and get down to some real, 
plain, old horse trading, and get rid of 
some of our surpluses. Mr. Benson has 
not exercised his rights and prerogatives 
under the law to dispose of this cotton 
on the world market, either by trading 
or by finding new uses for it. Further- 
more, Mr. Benson and this Congress 
should take into consideration that in 
all probability we will again be asking 
the farmers to move into a mobilization 
effort, if conditions become critical. 

Who is responsible for the farmers 
being in the difficulty they are in today? 


The Congress, and the Government of- 


the United States, through the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture are the 
ones who asked the farmers to increase 
production during the Korean war. In 
Oklahoma we were asked to diversify, 
and farmers did diversify in that great 
State, which at one time was about the 
largest producer of cotton in the United 
States. We diversified. We raised mung 
beans. Ninety-five percent of the mung 
beans raised in the United States of 
America were raised in my district in 
Oklahoma. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture removed the price 
support. We raised castor beans, and 
Secretary Benson lowered the price sup- 
port by one-third. We raised peanuts, 
and the administration lowered the sup- 
port level. We also raised grain sor- 
ghums, and now the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has reduced supports by 25 per- 
cent. In my opinion, Mr. Benson does 
not want the Agricultural Act of 1938, as 
amended, to work. The agricultural 
program was voted by the farmers and 
by the Congress. The farmers of my 
district supported it by 95 percent. 
Ninety-five percent of the farmers voted 
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for the program, but they do not feel 
that Congress or the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should reduce the farm allot- 
ments of the farms below economic oper- 
ating units. When this is done you have 
destroyed the livelihood of the farmers. 
That is what has happened in Oklahoma. 

Personally, I think we should run this 
Congress ourselves by voting in the in- 
terest of the farmers and the country, 
and find out if the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is going to veto our legislation, 
Personally, I have offered an amendment 
to raise the acreage allotment to 19,500,- 
000 acres. Furthermore, I think the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, Poace] that we should give con- 
sideration to making quotas on bales 
rather than acreage, should be favorably 
considered. Again I say that this House, 
which is representative of the people, 
should act on its own authority and not 
depend on the threat of a veto by the 
President of the United States or Mr. 
Benson. I believe we should act inde- 
pendently of the Senate and do what- 
ever is right. May I again remind the 
House that some consideration should 
be given to the future of this country. 
The President of the United States him- 
self has said that we ought to set aside 
a year’s supply of cotton. Did the Sec- 
retary of Defense or did this committee 
take into consideration this set-aside in 
determining the carryover? Again I say 
that the increase needed, with the in- 
creased population, with the possibility 
of moving into a mobilization program, 
are important factors worthy of your 
consideration, I consider this bill about 
equal to an aspirin tablet when the acre- 
age problem needs a dose of calomel or 
a major operation. 

I should like to read a letter, a wire, 
and a resolution from a committee rep- 
resenting thousands of western Okla- 
homa farmers, which expresses my feel- 
ings, as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION 

AND CONSERVATION OFFICE, 

Hollis, Okla., February 18, 1955. 

The Honorable Victor WICKERSHAM, 
Representative, Oklahoma Sizth District, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wick ERS Ham: We, the members 
of the Harmon County ASC Committee, 
make the following request and submit it to 
you for your consideration and approval. 

Because of a total lack of subsoil moisture 
in this area and as a measure of drought re- 
lief for the dry-land farmer, we again re- 
quest permission for producers to plant 2 
rows of cotton alternated with 2 rows of 
summer legumes or summer fallow and be 
classed as 50-percent cotton and 50-percent 
legumes or fallow. 

Trusting you will concur with our request 
and offer any assistance possible in securing 
its approval, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
A. B. Burr, 
J. B. CAIRNESS, 
J. J. ‘THOMASON, 
Members Harmon County ASC Committee. 


CORDELL, OKLA, 
Victor WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Per your request following information: 
Washita County has 693 cotton farms with 
less than 39 percent of cropland under cash 
allotments. County needs not less than 20,- 
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000 additional acres cotton. All counties in 
southwest Oklahoma in same position. 
WasHrra County ASC COMMITTEE. 


To Congressman Victor Wickersham, Sena- 
tor Robert S. Kerr, Senator Mike Mon- 
roney, and Congressman Cliff Hope, 
former chairman, and Harold Cooley, 
chairman, House Agriculture Committee: 


We, the cotton farmers and businessmen 
of Tillman, Jackson, Harmon, Kiowa, Beck- 
ham, and Greer Counties do hereby adopt 
the following resolutions: 

MANGUM, OKLA., January 5, 1955. 

We, duly elected resolution committee, 
after listening to the general discussions in 
regard to the present cotton allotments of 
this group of farmers, professional, and 
businessmen of Greer, Jackson, Harmon, Till- 
man, Kiowa, and Beckham Counties present 
to you for your adoption the following reso- 
lutions: 

Whereas the citizens of the above-named 
counties have met this 5th day of January 
in the county courthouse, Mangum, Okla., 
for the purpose of seeking a more equitable 
distribution of the present cotton allotments 
for said counties and the great Southwest 
which has been hard hit by the drought for 
the past 4 years, 

Whereas hundreds of our young farmers 
have already left the farm seeking employ- 
ment elsewhere. With little or no crops for 
3 years and with the reduced acres, they can- 
not continue on the farm and feed their 
families and meet their obligations. 

Therefore, we feel that this is the most 
serious situation that has come our way for 
many years, and without additional cotton 
acres for 1955, farmers and businesses alike 
will be paralyzed in this drought area. 

We therefore appeal to you, the Congress 
of the United States, to secure additional 
acres to supplement the crop failures that 
have plagued this area for so long. Our 
farmers have not contributed to the so-called 
surplus the past 3 years and feel that since 
thousands of acres of wheat have never come 
up, some of this land should be permitted 
to be planted to cotton, Our taxes must be 
paid and our families fed. We must have 
a cash crop to do this with. 

Therefore, we recommend that additional 
acres be allotted as a drought emergency act 
for the Southwest States. We want to go on 
record commending our county committees 
for their untiring work in their efforts in 
distributing the allotments. While some 
mistakes may have been made, as a whole 
their work has been splendid. This present 
catastrophe can only be corrected by reallo- 
cation of additional acres in the drought 
area, if our farms and businesses are to sur- 
vive: Be it 

Resolved, That each citizen present do all 
in his power to try to secure the same cotton 
quotas for their respective counties as were 
allotted last year and that each respective 
farm should receive like consideration ac- 
cording to their cropland, We feel that no 
other State would feel that this is anything 
but right and just. Our farmers are not 
asking for charity, but a chance to make a 
living on our land, We have always come 
to the aid of our sister States during perilous 
times, such as floods and tornadoes, and we 
feel that no dissension would come from 
them, for after all, we are our brothers 
keeper. We need help, and now. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


We, the farmers of Tillman, Jackson, Har- 
mon, Beckham, Kiowa, and Greer Counties, 
State of Oklahoma, hereinafter referred to 
as “these counties,” approve of the basic 
principles of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, and the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, except 
for its flexible price and modernized parity 
provisions, which is the law under which we 
operate our farms. This law provides for 
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adjustment of production to reasonable mar- 
ket demands through acreage allotments and 
price supports, marketing agreements, and 
other provisions designed to place agricul- 
ture on a parity with other groups. 

In the recent referendum election, the 
farmers of these counties agreed with other 
farmers in Oklahoma who voted more than 
5 to 1 for cotton acreage controls, and price 
supports. Cotton producers in the 20 cot- 
ton-producing States likewise registered 92 
percent of all producers favoring cotton pro- 
duction controls, and price supports, which 
the Secretary of Agriculture announced 
would be 90 percent of parity for the year 
1955. 

However, with this approval, there is the 
general belief among those who are both 
directly and indirectly interested in cotton 
production, that the 18,113,000 acres national 
cotton allotment was too small for the best 
interest of all concerned. The approval was 
given under a limited protest against the 
allotment. Under present conditions, these 
same farmers would likewise be opposed to 
any cotton program which would permit 
maximum or unrestricted planting. They 
would prefer that Congress consider and as- 
sist in solving this problem on a reasonable, 
middle-ground basis. 

With the above approval of the farm pro- 
gram as a whole, we wish to register the 
following objections to the administration 
of the program: 

1, Administration of the present program 
of acreage allotments, through the applica- 
tion of the same reduction factor to all 
farms alike, has resulted in inequities and 
injustices to those who have followed good 
soil-conservation practices, through failure 
to give proper consideration to crop-rotation 
practices, and allotments to similar farms in 
the community. 

2. Instructions, as set out in USDA Com- 
modity Stabilization Service Instructions 
Bulletin No. 1006-1 of December 16, 1953, 
defines a farm or a farm unit. There have 
apparently been violations of these instruc- 
tions by compiling unlimited numbers of 
farms, as 1 unit, in 1 worksheet with- 
out due regard as to whether these farms 
are adjacent or nearby to each other. If 
these instructions continue to be violated, 
it will defeat the purpose and objectives of 
this program in many ways. Transfer of 
acreage allotments from distant nonproduc- 
tive farms, to more productive and irrigated 
farms, will not only exceedingly increase 
normal production, and displace many farm 
operators with a subsequent loss in local 
buying power, but will greatly encourage land 
speculators to purchase, or lease, such farms 
and combine them for speculative purposes. 

3. Our attempt to adjust production of 
basic commodity crops, especially cotton, has 
set up an uneconomic program on many fam- 
ily size cotton farms, which, if continued 
without correction, will result in the pos- 
sible liquidation of such farmers. 

4. In recent years, many acres which were 
formerly classified as cultivated acres have 
been planted to grass and permanent pas- 
ture, yet they are still carried forward on 
current farm work sheets as cultivated acres, 
enabling some farmers to get greater con- 
sideration in acreage allotments than they 
should receive. 

5. There is a general complaint relative to 
frozen bases and not enough flexibility in 
county administration of our program. 

To correct these minor objections, and in 
the interest of the general welfare, we recom- 
mend that the present national cotton acre- 
age allotment be increased from the 18,113,- 
000 acres to 19,500,000 acres for the years 
1955 and 1956. The above recommendation 
should be granted for the following reasons: 

1. In this year, 1954, the relative position 
of both supply and demand in the cotton 
trade has materially changed. Our exports 
of cotton have increased from approximately 
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3,500,000 bales in 1953, to nearly 5 million 
bales in 1954. Our domestic consumption 
has also increased. Thus the increased de- 
mand has unexpectedly diminished the sup- 
ply and carryover of cotton. Therefore, to 
have or make possible a continued long- 
range cotton-acreage adjustment program, 
we must increase the present cotton acreage 
in order to avoid a possible short supply in 
1955, which would lead to unrestricted plant- 
ings, and probable acute overproduction in 
the next year, 1956. 

2. We feel that the present small cotton 
acreage allotment has not fully considered 
the high cost of farm operations, the need 
to keep more people employed, and the need 
to provide a sustained local buying power, 
which is so ne to maintain the con- 
tinued turnover of goods and services, the 
basis of our entire economic system. 

3. In any program which is added to from 
time to time, there will be discepancies and 
unintentional discriminations arise. With 
the present cotton allotment as small as it is, 
and present and estimated demand as large 
as they are, we are in an exceptionally good 
position to allocate acres to correct some of 
these discrepancies. These additional acres 
could be used to satisfy needs that can be 
satisfied by no other means, by giving the 
farmer who has been penalized an oppor- 
tunity to help himself. 

This problem merits a reconsideration by 
Congress. Such reconsideration will justify 
a more reasonable, middle- ground, solution 
of adjusting cotton production to reasonable 
market demands and potential needs. We 
feel that careful consideration by Congress 
will justify whatever action is necessary to 
increase the National cotton acreage allot- 
ment to 19,500,000 for 1955 and 1956. 

We as cotton farmers and small-business 
men, have called your attention to the prob- 
lem as we see it. Furthermore, net agri- 
culture income has declined 13 percent in 
the last 3 years. In the same period the 
income of the industrial worker has in- 
creased. This has increased the overall cost 
of operations on the farm. In addition the 
latest report is that the minimum wage is 
likely to be raised to $1 per hour, which will 
further decrease net agriculture income. 

The following recommendations are ren- 
dered, not as iron-clad rules, but as guides 
to aid you in your consideration of our 
problem: 


1. We as cotton farmers and businessmen, 


call your attention to the serious need for 
a long-range cotton adjustment program on 
a middle-ground basis. We object to con- 
tinuation and perpetuation of plans and 
planners who devise ways of swinging the 
pendulum of cotton production too far to 
the right one year and too for to the left 
the next. A long-range program would per- 
mit us to better and more safely plan our 
farm operations, financially, and otherwise. 
A program that is changed from year to year 
does exactly the opposite and keeps us in 
hot water. Therefore, we recommend that 
the acreage allotment be set at 19,500,000 for 
2 years basis rather than 1 year. We also 
recommend that the method of factoring the 
allotment for the separate farms should not 
be changed from year to year, but maintain 
on a historical base period. 

2. Consideration should be given, when al- 
locating the increased acreage allotment on 
a nationwide basis, to areas which have ex- 
perienced subnormal growing conditions. 

3. We further recommend and insist that 
Congress provide the ways and means for ex- 
tended uses and markets for cotton through 
development on increased exports, and ex- 
panded research to increase domestic use, 
and market development. 

4. After the additional cotton acreage al- 
lotment has been granted, and it has been 
allocated to the respective States and coun- 
ties, we feel that first consideration locally 
should be given to correction of the mis. 
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takes, inequities, and unintentional discrim- 
inations which have been set up against 
those who have followed diversified farming, 
and soil and water conservation practices. 

5. We do not wish to discriminate, but 
would recommend that the rule in instruc- 
tions bulletin No. 1006-1 of December 16, 
1953, sec. II which deals with the definition 
of a farm, be specifically clarified and rigidly 
enforced, in what constitutes adjacent and 
nearby. 

6. We would recommend that the county 
office concerned with such data, should build 
a new inventory of cultivated acres, and 
eliminate those acres planted back to per- 
manent pasture. 

7. We recommend that the county com- 
mittee be given authority to permit ex- 
change of cotton and wheat acreage allot- 
ments between individual farms, where 
requested, providing that total allotment on 
each individual farm does not exceed 50 per- 
cent of cultivated acres. In doing so the 
total county cotton and wheat acreage al- 
lotment cannot be increased. This authority 
would enable the county committee to fit 
the program to local needs, and will not 
impair the overall national program ob- 
jective. 

8. We recommend the county committee 
shall give each cotton farmer, or individual 
operator, notification of his allotment in 
acres for the year, far enough in advance 
of planting that he may come to the office of 
the county committee to declare his inten- 
tion to plant, or not to plant, his allotted 
acres. Failure to do so would automatically 
return his allotted acres to a county pool for 
redistribution to other qualified operators. 

We understand that there is, at the present 
time, a movement underway to scrap the 
agricultural program as it now stands, and 
write a completely new farm program. We 
farmers of these counties, State of Okla- 
homa, want to go on record as being opposed 
to any such movement, and in favor of con- 
tinuing the present program incorporating 
the recommendation stated above. We real- 
ize that the present day farmer, through the 
application of the present program, is in the 
best financial position in the history of agri- 
culture. This program, and present law, 
properly administered, is a Magna Carta 
which gives to farmers their economic free- 
dom, and places them on a parity with other 
groups. Buying power has been sustained, 
and this program has been a basic support to 
businessmen and industry in general. 

We the farmers of these counties wish to 
emphasize that the objections and recom- 
mendations herein stated, are a result of 
open meetings, and democratic action on the 
part of the farmers themselves, and are not 
proposed by any organized farm group. How- 
ever, now that these objections and recom- 
mendations have been drafted, we seek the 
aid and assistance of any and all organized 
farm groups, and affected chamber of com- 
merce and other business groups in bringing 
these objections and recommendations before 
Congress for their appraisal and study. 

Basically we do approve of the principles 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1954, 
and strongly oppose any idea of scrapping 
the entire law. However, we have pointed 
out some concrete material objections, with 
specific recommendations for improvement. 

We object: 

1. Total national cotton-acreage allot- 
ment, as being too smail. 

2. Application of same reduction factor to 
all farms. 

8. Farm work sheet combination practices. 

4. County records now in use regarding 
cultivated acres. 

5. Frozen bases on individual farms. 

6. Flexible price supports and new parity 
formula. 

‘We recommend: 7 

1. Increase national cotton-acreage allot- 
ment. 
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2. More consideration to those who fol- 
lowed soil conservation practices before ap- 
plying reduction factor. 

8. Clarification and enforcement of rules 
set out in USDA Commodity Stabilization 
Service Instructions Bulletin No. 1006-1 of 
December 16, 1953 regarding farm designa- 
tion and who constitutes an operator, Also 
who is eligible to sign county worksheet. 

4. Reappraisal and adjustment of county 
records pertaining to total cultivated acres. 

5. Flexibility of allotments allowing ex- 
changes of allotted acres within the county. 

6. Ninety percent price supports for 1955 
and 1956. 

Your Resolution Committee: Tillman 
County—wW. A. Elsener, Tipton; W. M. 
Lovejoy, Tipton; Clyde Amyx, Freder- 
ick, Jackson County—Carl Ross, Duke; 
Clyde Doughty, Martha; Ralph Mitch- 
ell, Duke. Harmon County—Claud 
Ingram, Hollis; Marvin Curry, Hollis; 
Claud White, Hollis. Kiowa County— 
Fritz Jacks, Snyder; Edgar Portwood, 
Hobart; W. L. Bock, Roosevelt. Beck- 
ham County—A. F. Luthy, Carter; C. 
D. Mandrell, Mayfield; J. E. Sparks, 
Sayde. Greer County—Thomas Cun- 
ningham, Mangum; Leslie Hogg, Gran- 
ite; Nathan Moore, Brinkman; Henry 
Worthington, chairman, Mangum, 


WELCOME MEIDHART, 
Secretary, Hollis, Okla, 
Passed this the 5th day of January 1955, 
at Mangum, Okla. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3952) to amend the cot- 
ton marketing quota provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 3952, with Mr. 
Hays of Arkansas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLey] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes; and the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Hope] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the cotton 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture very carefully considered 
the problems with which this legislation 
seeks to deal. I know they will explain 
it very fully during this discussion. 

Unfortunately, many of the small cot- 
ton farmers of the country are suffering 
great hardship because of the drastic re- 
duction in acreage they have been re- 
quired to take. This bill does not go far 
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enough to take care of the needs of all 
the small farmers. Actually, in my own 
State, for instance, we have more small 
farmers than any other State in the 
Union—we actually have more people 
living on farms in North Carolina than 
in any other State. It would take 85,000 
acres to provide for the small farmers of 
North Carolina who are producing less 
than 5 acres of cotton. Under the pend- 
ing bill we will receive in North Carolina 
only an additional 15,471 acres. 

The situation is somewhat similar in 
other places. On the back of the report 
submitted by our committee you will see 
the figures. It would take 398,316 acres 
to take care of the small cotton farmers 
of the Nation. When I say small cotton 
farmers” I mean those producing under 
5 acres. 

The cotton farmers have taken a 
drastic cut in recent years, as has been 
heretofore pointed out. The essence of 
this situation is that cotton acreage has 
been cut from 25 million acres in 1953 to 
18,100,000 in 1955. Even with the added 
3 percent which this bill provides they 
will take an additional cut this year of 
2,700,000 acres less than was allotted in 
1954. 

This bill will add a total of 543,000 
acres to the national cotton allotment 
for 1955. Frankly, I do not know exactly 
what the views of the Department of 
Agriculture are regarding this measure, 
but I do know that officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture sat in with the sub- 
committee; and I am sure that the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGS], 
who is chairman of the subcommittee, 
will be able to advise the committee with 
regard to Secretary Benson’s views—if 
any views he expressed. 

I think the bill should be adopted. 
There is no real opposition to it. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GATH- 
rinGs], 5 minutes. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is not a panacea for all the ills of the 
cotton farmer. This bill will aid many, 
many thousands of cotton farmers 
throughout the belt. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
point out just a little information with 
respect to the history of cotton produc- 
tion and consumption starting with the 
1954 cotton year. In 1954 the national 
acreage allotment was 17,910,000. This 
Congress added about 19.8-percent in- 
crease over that allotment, making a 
total allotment for 1954 of 21,379,342 
acres. 

There was produced in 1954 on the 
land that was allocated to cotton 13,- 
569,000 bales of cotton. You may want 
to ask what uses were made of that num- 
ber of bales. The estimated domestic 
consumption was 9,100,000, the esti- 
mated exports 4,200,000, totaling 13,- 
300,000 bales. So, as a matter of fact, we 
produced in 1954 approximately 200,000 
bales of cotton more than were con- 
sumed. That covers our domestic econ- 
omy as well as the export trade. 

There will be, on August 1, 1955, a 
carryover of 10 million bales of cotton, 
roughly. To my way of thinking, that is 
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not an excessive number of bales. It is 
adequate to meet our needs and would 
probably carry this country for some 10 
months. We went into World War II 
with more than 10 million bales of cotton 
in the carryover. So this is not an ex- 
cessive number of bales, in my opinion. 

In 1954 the Congress increased the 
acreage about 20 percent. This bill at- 
tempts to increase the cotton-acreage 
allotment by only 3 percent. Under the 
provisions of this bill each State’s allot- 
ment would be increased by 3 percent. 
The total acreage added would be 543,234 
acres. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
Mr. Coo.tey], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, stated that he did not 
have any information from the Secretary 
of Agriculture as to his views on this 
legislation. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has not filed a report on the bill, or 
on some 16 bills that were pending be- 
fore the subcommittee. No reports were 
filed on any of them by the Secretary. 
However, the Subcommittee on Cotton 
worked tirelessly for a number of days 
on this problem, and we had in our de- 
liberations two members of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture staff who gave us 
their views and observations with respect 
to the legislation. We were not told 
whether the Secretary would recommend 
to the President that this bill be ap- 
proved, should it pass both Houses of 
Congress. It is hoped, however, in view 
of the fact. that so many small farmers, 
sharecroppers, tenants;and cotton farm- 
ers with all sizes of production will be 
benefited, that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and no doubt he should in my hum- 
ble judgment, will recommend that the 
bill be approved, should it be placed on 
the President’s desk. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. On behalf of the cot- 
ton farmers of the district which I have 
the honor to represent, I want to thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Ar- 
kansas and members of his subcommit- 
tee and the full Committee on Agricul- 
ture for the diligent efforts and splendid 
contribution that have been made with 
this very difficult problem. I would like 
to ask the gentleman if it is his consid- 
ered judgment that the enactment of 
this legislation will definitely assist the 
small cotton farmers of the country? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, and, in reply to 
his inquiry, may I say that it will toa 
great degree. In his State as well as in 
every other cotton-growing State all 
farmers with under 5 acres will be 
taken care of to a great degree. It is 
not going to be sufficient to go all around, 
however. For instance, the State of 
Tennessee would gain 17,816 acres as a 
result of this 3-percent increase in the 
State allotment, but 32,881 acres would 
be required to bring the Tennessee 
farmers up to a minimum of 5 acres 
per farm; that is to the 5 acres or to the 
highest acreage planted in the last 3 
years, whichever is the smaller. It would 
go a long ways, however, in remedying 
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the situation that exists in the State of 
Tennessee and other States, but it will 
not give them the entire acreage that 
they should receive in order to give them 
all a minimum of 5 acres as the act of 
1949 provided. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. That would 
give the farmers of Tennessee but about 
half of the acreage that they need to 
come up to the five. 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is just the fig- 
ure that I put in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. 
be about half. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The actual percent- 
age would be seventeen thirty-seconds 
of the amount required to bring them 
up to 5 acres. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. Will the gentleman state 
for the benefit of the Recorp the sad 
situation in this regard that it leaves 
the State of Alabama in? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes. I will say to 
the gentleman that in the State of Ala- 
bama you would gain 33,054 acres under 
the bill. That would be 3 percent added 
to the State of Alabama allotment, but 
52,284 acres would be required to bring 
the small 5-acre farmer up to 5 acres. 

Mr. RAINS. In other words, this bill 
as it is now would provide about three- 
fifths of the amount necessary to give 
each cotton farmer now about a mini- 
mum of 5 acres? 

Mr. GATHINGS. It seems to me that 
he should be entitled to 5 acres. I wish 
it were possible to bring in legislation 
that would bring him up to the 5-acre 
minimum. 

Mr. RAINS. I know the gentleman 
has done a diligent job on it, but does 
he not know that it is possible to pro- 
vide by amendment some kind of a device 
to provide for each cotton farmer a 
minimum of 5 acres? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I will answer the 
gentleman by saying that there is a 
breaking point. We wanted to see where 
we could get a bill that would be ap- 
proved by this body and the United 
States Senate and signed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Despite the intent of the Congress, un- 
der the 1955 cotton acreage allotment 
program many farm families depending 
on cotton as their only money crop were 
deprived of enough acreage to exist. 

What is the result of this cutback? 
The cotton subcommittee held hearings 
and representatives of the cotton areas 
came to Washington and testified. They 
related instance after instance of serious 
economic hardship. Entire counties, 
dependent on cotton as the basis of their 
economy, are destitute. Business men 
are faced with loss of customers. Banks 
are worried about the credit structure of 
their areas. The whole picture is one of 
gloom. 

One group of farmers eame up from 
the coastal area of Texas. There the 
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growing of cotton as the basis of their 
economy is older than the history of 
their State. Cotton was grown in that 
area when the Lone Star State was a 
mighty republic. Under the drastic cut- 
back in cotton acreages these farmers 
have been reduced to a state where they 
can no longer raise cotton profitably. 

And, their testimony is borne out by 
statements from farmers and from the 
Representatives of districts throughout 
the cotton belt. 

Parallel to their plight is the doubtful 
future of the tenant farmer—the share- 
cropper. The landowner also has been 
cut back on acreage. So far back in 
many cases that there are no longer 
acreages to be given to the tenant. 
There are no acres to share, and the ten- 
ant farmer and his family is forced to 
move away from the farm to a doubtful 
future in the cities where there may or 
may not be work for him. He and his 
family are faced with the problem of 
becoming public charges because there 
is no land for him to farm. His method 
of earning a living for his family has 
been wiped out. 

These conditions have come about 
through no fault of the cotton farmer. 
It is the result of a sudden and severe 
constriction of cotton acreage where a 
policy of gradual reduction over a longer 
period of years would have prevented 
the family income problem that now 
confronts so many of these farmers. As 
a matter of fact, less than 4 years ago 
our Government was asking these same 
farmers to raise more cotton. It was 
national policy and these farmers were 
encouraged to raise more and more cot- 
ton. Now, we are requiring them to 
raise less cotton to the point that these 
farmers do not have enough acreage to 
exist. 

That is the reason for this bill, we are 
seeking to increase the national allot- 
ment to a point where these small farm- 
ers can continue to feed and clothe their 
families. We are not asking for a large 
increase which would throw out of bal- 
ance the national cotton acreage pro- 
gram. We are asking a very little. 

But, by safeguards in the bill, we ex- 
pect that this small increase can achieve 
economic relief for these families. The 
bill expressly provides that the additional 
acreage shall be apportioned first di- 
rectly to farms to provide, as far as pos- 
sible, a minimum allotment of the small- 
est of 5 acres or the highest number of 
acres planted to cotton on the farm in 
1952, 1953, or 1954. 

The State committee would withhold 
up to 10 percent of the remaining acre- 
age should a State have more acreage 
than is required to satisfy the 5-acre 
provision. This State reserve is intended 
by the committee to be used as set out 
in the report on this bill, for relief of 
hardships caused by drought, to correct 
errors in county acreage data in which 
differences exist between the reported 
acreage by the farmers and the adjusted 
figure made by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service.” It was also intended to be 
used to relieve hardships among new 
growers in the State of Arizona. 
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That is the first apportionment of the 
new acreage—to the small farmer. Here 
in Washington we can all agree, as the 
Congress has agreed previously, that 
acreage less than 5 acres is not enough 
for the economic life of the family. So, 
in the bill we can allocate this new acre- 
age so that it goes directly to this group 
of farmers. 

Now, if the increase in acreage avail- 
able to a State is in excess of the small 
farm requirements, this additional acre- 
age shall be given to the counties under 
the same provisions of law as are now ap- 
plicable to the States’ existing acreage, 
and this acreage shall be used by the 
ASC committees of the various counties 
to alleviate hardships. The bill, and the 
intent of the committee, attempts to 
place a definition of hardship on that 
farm which received a 1955 allotment 
of less than 60 percent of the acres legal- 
ly planted, or considered as planted, to 
cotton on the farm in 1954. 

As the Members can see so plainly, it 
is the thought of the committee that this 
small increase will not do the whole job. 
It will not relieve all the hardships and 
economic distress in the cotton areas, but 
it will do the best job possible without 
throwing out of gear the national cotton 
program. 

We were faced with economic pres- 
sures at both ends of the problem. We 
were anxious not to jeopardize the small 
farmer. We knew that some form of re- 
lief must be given him. The many bills 
that were introduced in the Congress for 
the relief of the small farmer attest to 
the desire of the Congress to help this 
segment of our rural population. Those 
measures were all studied by the com- 
mittee. The best parts of each were se- 
lected and finally this bill was drafted 
as the best approach to the problem all 
the bills were seeking to solve. 

Necessarily, in seeking to alleviate 
the cases other than the small 5-acre 
farmer, the Congress must place the ob- 
ligation to administer fairly the distri- 
bution to those agencies on the local 
level who can be fully acquainted with 
the plight and hardship of each case. 

Planting season is fast approaching. 
This matter is, therefore, urgent. If we 
are to aid these families we must act 
now. It can no longer be delayed. I 
am confident that this was the reason 
that the Rules Committee acted so 
speedily to give a rule to this bill for 
early consideration. That is why the 
House Committee on Agriculture gave 
priority to these hearings. That is why 
the subcommitee moved with dispatch 
and that is the reason that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture voted out the bill and 
is now asking your immediate consid- 
eration and favorable vote. 

Time is of the essence. Delays or a 
failure to vote this increased acreage 
can mean only that these farm families 
have no choice other than the breadlines 
and the relief agencies. And, the pres- 
sure of their plight, spread across the 
great southern Cotton Belt, can be the 
weight of despondency that can drag 
down the entire area into economic col- 
lapse and depression. 
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I would like to insert a table at this 
point showing the effect of this bill on 
the various cotton-growirg States: 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ex- 
pect to support this bill, though I shall 
offer an amendment to strike out the 3 
percent and substitute therefor 6 per- 
cent. 

I have before me a 3-page letter from 
the Department of Agriculture pointing 
out the administrative problems con- 
nected with this bill due to the fact that, 
as has been stated here, acreage in many 
of the States is not sufficient to meet the 
minimum requirements. If my amend- 
ment is adopted, it will do much to re- 
lieve those administrative problems. Not 
only that, but in a far greater number 
of States it will provide enough acreage 
to meet this small farm problem and in 
addition leave some small amount of 
acreage to relieve hardship cases. 

Here is what I would like to point out. 
The prime reason to support this bill 
and to support my amendment is that 
thereby you keep the production of cot- 
ton in the United States; at least; you 
help in that direction. I had the De- 
partment of Agriculture make a survey 
recently through the State Extension 
Departments and the county commit- 
tees, and their own report shows that as 
a result of a cut in production this year 
to 18,100,000 acres, that 55,348 farm 
families were left without any homes— 
these are the Department’s own figures— 
and 130,603 farm families with less than 
$1,000 gross annual income will be re- 
duced by more than $100. Now, it may 
be that in the scheme of things those 
things happen, but, my friends, that has 
happened as a result of the Department 
of Agriculture’s order under a law passed 
by the United States Government. It 
is the result of law. Not only that, but 
we do not cure the problem by cutting 
down United States acreage. If in cut- 
ting American cotton acreage you were 
cutting the world production of cotton 
it might have some reasoning behind it. 
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But, you are not. We cut down our cot- 
ton production last year from 24 million 
to about 21 million acres, and the rest 
of the world increased their production 
by 1,200,000 bales. If you take the fig- 
ures—and you can find them in the hear- 
ings of my Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions just released this week—you will 
find that as we cut down cotton acreage 
in the United States, last year India in- 
creased her production by 2 million acres. 
You will find that Mexico increased her 
production of cotton by 240,000 acres, 
and you will find that Egypt increased 
her production over 200,000 acres, and 
you will find that Brazil increased her 
cotton acreage by 500,000 acres. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is 
making a very fine argument, but I wish 
the gentleman would explain and empha- 
size just why that situation has hap- 
pened. It certainly is not due to the 
acreage reduction alone. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I appreciate what 
the gentleman has said, and I was com- 
ing to that point. This increase in for- 
eign acreage is coming about in this way: 
We have a domestic support price in the 
United States, with which you are all 
familiar—there have been many argu- 
ments about it—but that same law pro- 
vides that commodities that we produce 
move in world trade on a competitive 
price basis. But for a number of years 
the Government of the United States 
has fixed your domestic price as the 
world price. It has left four big finan- 
cial cotton interests in the United States 
go into Mexico and Brazil and other 
countries operating under this umbrella 
that we fixed, not by law, but by govern- 
mental determination, and with almost 
an assurance of profits they have and 
continue to expand. Every acre you are 
cutting out here is going overseas and 
American financial interests are behind 
much of it. 

I say that in spite of the three pages 
of trouble that the Department sees in 
the administration of this bill and the 
many troubles I see in it, this committee 
has worked awfully hard to make it 
workable. I say that if for no other 
reason it is worth passing, so that at 
least you will keep a half million acres 
of cotton in the United States instead of 
giving it to big financial interests that 
already have their plans set to go into 
Brazil and Mexico for further expansion. 

If you will look on page 86 of our 
hearings you will find that when the 
Department gives the figure showing 
that under this policy of our Govern- 
ment fixiñg the world price at our sup- 
port level, giving that protection and 
assurance to anyone with the know-how 
and the capital to go into these low-cost 
areas, last year when we cut our acreage 
down there was a 1,200,000-bale increase 
in foreign production. The Department 
did not have the figures as to what the 
outlook is for this year, but they already 
can see that in Mexico it will be in- 
creased 240,000 and they can see that 
it will be increased in Egypt. The De- 
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partment knows that in Brazil the in- 
crease was 500,000 acres last year but 
they do not know the figure this year. 
But I can tell you that private sources 
say we have American financial interests 
already set to go into Brazil. 

The answer is to put the acreage in 
the United States and keep it here, and 
make it possible to keep it here by sell- 
ing our commodities in world trade at 
competitive prices, all as is now author- 
ized by law. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. HAGEN]. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
represents the carefully considered joint 
effort of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, which is representative of almost 
every State in the Cotton Belt with the 
exception of some States in the West. 
The subject of hardship was thoroughly 
discussed in the committee and the 
amount of acreage which could possibly 
b2 approved by the executive branch of 
the Government, and this bill is the 
result of that considered judgment. I 
may say that it came out of the Sub- 
committee on Cotton of the House with 
almost unanimous approval. 

This subject of hardship is a difficult 
one. In that connection I would like to 
give a little bit of a picture of farming 
in the cotton area I represent. I may 
say that the State of California has suf- 
fered an approximate 50-percent cut in 
cotton acreage in the last 2 years. Our 
farmers are really hurting because there 
have been quotas imposed on sugar-beet 
production and there have been quotas 
imposed on wheat production. Many 
things that would provide alternate crops 
to some of our cotton growers are closed. 

Recently in Tulare, Calif., Mr. T. R. 
Hedges, of the Gianini Foundation, 
which is a branch of the University of 
California, said that the most important 
farm in Tulare County is a farm that 
has around 40 acres of cotton. 

He stated further that 75 percent of 
the cotton in that county was grown on 
ranches with 15 to 45 acres of cotton; 
28 percent of the farms have from 1 to 15 
acres of cotton; 75 percent of the 1954 
cotton grown was grown on farms having 
15 to 46 acres of cotton. Farms with 
40 acres of cotton produced 22 percent 
of the cotton in 1954. Farms of over 100 
acres produced only 8 percent of the 
crop. 

In my home county of Kings there 
were 60 cotton farms with allotments 
of less than 5 acres, 259 cotton farms 
with allotments of less than 15 acres, 
750 cotton farms with allotments of from 
15 to 30 acres, 186 cotton farms with 
allotments of from 30 to 50 acres, 41 
cotton farms with allotments of from 
50 to 60 acres, 91 farms with allotments 
of from 60 to 100 acres, and only 31 farms 
with allotments of over 300 acres. 

I bring these facts to you to show that 
we have a hardship problem in Califor- 
nia. As a matter of fact, there is a 
hardship problem all over the United 
States in the Cotton Belt. It is impos- 
sible to equate or to arrive at an exact 
definition of hardship in terms of acre- 
age because of the methods of production 
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where the cost of production in one area 
might dictate a somewhat larger farm 
as an economic unit than in some other 
area, for example, where they only have 
to depend on the natural rainfall, and 
so forth. The point I am emphasizing 
is that we have hardships in California. 
There are hardships in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Alabama, Georgia, and 


all over the Cotton Belt. This bill was 


deemed by our committee to be fair be- 
cause it treated every State equally on 
the basis of a 5-year formula which is 
in the law for an allotment of acreage 
among the States. That same 5-year 
base period is applied to every other of 
6 basic crops with the exception of 
wheat. A moving 5-year formula is a 
recognition that these price-support laws 
and the quota provisions in connection 
therewith are not designed to be a strait- 
jacket on agriculture, but are designed 
to recognize some shift in the trend of 
planting, and once that occurs to treat 
everyone equally. That is exactly what 
this bill does. It achieves complete 
equity among the States. Then there 
is a special provision written into the law 
for 5-acre farms. We recognized the 
problem of the 5-acre farmer. Our good 
intentions will apply in those areas where 
they have a great many of those farms. 
Actually, in my opinion, a 5-acre defi- 
nition of hardship is a somewhat arbi- 
trary definition because the question 
comes up then—what about the 6-acre 
farmer or the 7-acre farmer or the 
8-acre farmer who might be more 
worthwhile preserving actually than a 
man who only grows 5 acres or less. 
But, nonetheless, this bill, rough as it 
may be in some aspects, is the closest 
approach to equity that we can achieve 
and it does achieve complete equity as 
between the States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. PoaceE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, the sub- 
committee has after full discussion rec- 
ommended a bill, which has been favor- 
ably reported by the full Committee on 
Agriculture, that gives some slight meas- 
ure of relief to the cotton growers who 
have been most severely pinched by the 
cotton-acreage allotments this year. I 
want to pay tribute to the chairman of 
the subcommittee, our colleague the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGS]. 
I think he has done a splendid job han- 
dling a most difficult problem. When I 
came back to this session of the Con- 
gress, I recognized the serious situation 
which confronted us, but I had to tell a 
good many of my friends that the prob- 
lem seemed almost insoluble. 

After the gentleman from Arkansas 
Mr. GaTHINGS] was appointed chairman 
of the subcommittee, he went to work on 
this problem and with the help of the 
members of the subcommittee, and they 
were all most cooperative, he held a 
series of hearings, listening to the prob- 
lems of the cotton growers and listening 
to the Department of Agriculture and to 
the suggestions as to how we might work 
out some relief. Of course, nobody came 
up with a panacea and, as the gentleman 
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from Arkansas [Mr. Gatuincs] just said 
a while ago, this bill is not going to sat- 
isfy everybody and I doubt if it satisfies 
anybody 100 percent. 

It is not going to involve any sub- 
stantial amount of cotton. It is not 
going to materially affect the production 
of cotton. If every acre provided for in 
this bill is planted, and of course it will 
not be, it would not result in the produc- 
tion of more than about a quarter of a 
million bales of cotton. That is not go- 
ing to upset the United States or the 
world cotton market. But just one bale 
is going to make a tremendous difference 
to a great many of our lowest-income 
farmers. It is not a proposition to help 
someone to get into cotton on a great 
commercial scale. That is not the objec- 
tive of this bill. 

The objective of this bill is to keep as 
many farmers as possible on the farms. 
We would not ask for this bill if it was 
simply intended to affect the price of cot- 
ton. It is a matter not affecting the 
price, not affecting the total amount, 
but a matter of trying to keep a larger 
number of farmers on the farms, and 
keep them out of the breadlines and off 
the relief rolls of our cities. I think we 
all recognize that as a worthy objective, 
and I doubt if many of you do recognize 
what a large percentage of cotton 
farmers is involved. 

It has been pointed out that this bill 
would provide only 3 percent additional 
to each State allotment; that that allot- 
ment must first be used to take care of 
those farmers who have allotments of 
less than 5 acres, to bring them up to 5 
acres, or the highest amount they planted 
in the last 5 years. When considering 
those men you are talking about one- 
third of our cotton growers in America. 
Frankly, I doubt if many of you know it, 
surely I did not know it, but 291,000 
farmers in these United States have al- 
lotments of less than 5 acres, and there 
are less than a million cotton allotments 
in the United States. So you see the 
large percentage of cotton farmers 
that is affected. This bill is going to 
give great help to a large percentage of 
the growers. 

This bill would, in some States, leave a 
substantial percentage of the total acre- 
age for use in other hardship cases. As 
the gentleman from California pointed 
out, this bill attempts to treat each State 
with even-handed justice, so that after 
it is passed there will be no change in 
the relative position of one State as com- 
pared with another. Each State will 
have exactly the same percentage of the 
total maximum allotment that it has 
today. I think that is extremely impor- 
tant. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. Is not the reason we 
are treating every State exactly alike in 
this bill because some States did a better 
job taking care of the small farmers than 
those in other States, and we felt it neces- 
sary to treat all States alike? 

Mr. POAGE. I think the gentleman 
is exactly correct. And I must confess 
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that I feel that the Texas State com- 
mittee did a very poor job indeed. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man knows that I feel our State com- 
mittee improperly used the 10-percent 
reserve. Under this bill can they take 
the acreage that is left over and use 
that acreage the same as they used the 
original State reserve? 

Mr. POAGE. No. Only 10 percent 
of what is left over. Ten percent of 
what is left over will be available to 
State committees. Frankly, the reason 
for that is not because all the members 
of the subcommittee wanted it, because 
I did not want it, but we felt that we 
did need much of what is in the bill. 
But we recognize that the bill does not 
take care of the situation in all States. 
In the State of Arkansas there was an 
error which the State committee rec- 
ognized and admitted. They said if we 
gave them this 10 percent, they would 
correct that error. In the State of Ari- 
zona there is a group of veterans that 
need additional acreage, and the State 
committee said they would use this re- 
serve for that purpose. I, frankly, dis- 
like to give the Texas State committee 
any acreage for distribution, but I do 
feel that we must consider the problems 
of our neighbors. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Does the gen- 
tleman expect the State committee of 
Texas to use this 10 percent for trends? 

Mr. POAGE. We definitely believe 
that the State committees have no right 
to use it for trends. That is so stated 
in our report. We hope our State com- 
mittee has seen the mistake it has made 
in the past, and that error will not be 
repeated. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to express my appreciation to the 
gentleman for the very fine presentation 
he has made of this matter, and to ex- 
press my appreciation as well to the com- 
mittee for recognizing the particular 
problem in the drought areas. 

Mr. Chairman, we need this legislation 
to increase cotton acreage, and we need 
it urgently. 

Actually, we need a great deal more 
additional acreage than is provided for 
by the bill, and I believe the Committee 
on Agriculture is aware of this mounting 
need in the Cotton States. 

I can understand the practical prob- 
lems confronting the committee, how- 
ever, and the need of writing a bill which 
w be signed by the President, if pos- 
sible. 

The 3 percent increase, apparently, is 
the best improvement obtainable, and I 
intend to vote for the bill. 

The subcommittee, under the leader- 
ship of the able gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. GATHINGS], has rendered a 
real service by its report with its recogni- 
tion of the special problem prevailing 
in the drought area—where farmers are 
leaving the land by the thousands and 
the need for additional cash crops is im- 
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perative, if wholesale farmer bankruptcy 
is to be avoided. 

I sincerely hope the State committees 
will allocate these added acres to the 
counties where drought damage has been 
most severe, and the danger to the farm 
economy is greatest. 

Passage of this bill is a much needed 
step in the direction of rebuilding our 
farm income, which must be restored and 
improved if we are to have sound 
national prosperity. 

Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentleman. 
The whole question here, let me say, is 
whether we are going to get a part of 
something—some relief, a part of some- 
thing—or whether we are going to de- 
mand something that we know we can- 
not get and wind up with all of nothing. 
The whole problem is just that simple. 
If you want something you had better 
vote for a bill that has some chance of 
passing and being signed, and we believe 
this bill has. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, the bill we have before us 
today has been referred to by a previous 
speaker as relief for small farmers—in 
fact he mentioned the fact that there 
are 291,000 cotton farmers in the coun- 
try who raise 5 acres or less of cotton. 
Unfortunately, this bill makes no real 
attempt to solve the problem of that 5- 
acre cotton farmer. It has been intro- 
duced to the public, to the Congress, 
and to everybody else as an attempt to 
provide something along that line, but 
it does not. 

This bill would add to the national cot- 
ton allotment for the coming year 543,- 
000 acres. Of that total acreage added 
more than 300,000 would go to farmers 
other than these small farmers. Now 
I ask the question, whether or not the 
language of the bill as it stands now is 
going to solve the problem of the small- 
cotton farmer if that provision stands? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Later, if 
the gentleman will permit me to pro- 
ceed for the time being. 

The further point should be made 
that in the areas where there are 5-acre 
farmers, something like 150,000, or more 
than half of the total mentioned by the 
gentleman from Texas, are not going to 
get 5 acres under this bill. I propose to 
offer an amendment at the proper time 
designed to meet what the proponents of 
this bill have stated is their definite pur- 
pose, to take care of the small-cotton 
farmer, and nothing else. 

My amendment would provide that 
each State would have added to its al- 
location sufficient acreage to give each 
cotton farmer 5 acres, or the average of 
his planted acres under 5 if it is less. 
That would require no more than 398,000 
additional cotton acreage. This bill 
would require 543,000. For those of you 
who are interested in trying to eliminate 
some of the problems the Secretary of 
Agriculture has with the cotton surplus, 
I would like to point out that under the 
amendment I intend to offer the in- 
creased production would probably be 
only about 100,000 bales as contrasted 
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with what the proponents of this bill ad- 
vocate, 250,000 bales. 

Now I want to go to the heart of the 
matter and try to take care of the small- 
cotton farmer. I have no personal in- 
terest in the matter; I am disinterested, 
for my amendment would not benefit a 
single farmer in my congressional dis- 
trict. I am purely trying to work out 
a solution to take care of these small- 
cotton farmers about whom we hear so 
much every time a cotton-acreage bill 
comes before Congress. I hope you will 
carefully consider what I have said and 
will consider it in the light of the alter- 
natives presented. 

I believe the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Garnes! asked me to yield. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I just wanted to 
make a statement. 

In the gentleman’s remarks he re- 
ferred to the 5-acre minimum require- 
ment as 398,318 acres as against 543,000, 
the total this bill would authorize. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. That is 
right. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Or 398,000 against 
543,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman does not say that this bill would 
give all the 398,000 acres to the 5-acre 
farmers. Of course it does not. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I did not intend to 
say that. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman will concede this bill will give 
300,000 additional acres to other than 5- 
acre farmers. That is what the figures 
in the report show. 

Mr. GATHINGS. And the gentleman 
wants to amend the bill to provide for 
398,000 acres? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. That is 
right. 

Mr. GATHINGS. This bill provides 
543,000 acres now. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. My amend- 
ment would knock out the 543,000 and 
provide for 398,000 acres. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman re- 
ferred to 100,000 bales a moment ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. That is 
right. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman con- 
cedes that the 398,000 acres will take 
care of the little farmer? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. That is 
right. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Does the gen- 
tleman concede that under the proposal 
we have now pending every 5-acre farmer 
will be given 5 acres. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. No. Some 
150,000 5-acre farmers will be left out 
under the bill we have before us. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. As I understand 
the gentleman, what he is pointing out 
is that although there are over 500,000 
acres to be set aside under the terms of 
this bill a lot of States in the Union, 
including the gentleman’s State and my 
State, will not get enough acreage to give 
as much as 5 acres to each farmer? 
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Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. That is 
correct. 

Mr. FORRESTER. On the other hand, 
there are several States that not only 
get their 5 acres but they get additional 
acreage? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. That is 
exactly right. 

Mr. FORRESTER. What the gentle- 
man is trying to do is to make this a real 
hardship relief bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. That is 
exactly what I am trying to do. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Under the 
acreage allotment proposed in this bill 
Alabama will get up to approximately 
3% acres while the rest of the States 
west of the Mississippi will be getting 
5 acres. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Most of 
the States west of the Mississippi will 
get acreage beyond that needed for a 
5-acre farm. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. So it is a 
5-acre bill as far as the West is con- 
cerned but so far as the Southeast is 
concerned it is a 3-acre bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. 
one way of putting it. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is a fact that under 
the bill we have here now it would take 
85,000 acres in North Carolina alone to 
take care of the small grower of cotton, 
the ones with less than 5 acres? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. That is 
right. Under my amendment North 
Carolina would get 85,000 additional 
acres. 

Mr. COOLEY. We need relief but we 
get very little. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I have no right to accept 
the amendment for the committee but 
I shall vote for the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HAGEN. Does the gentleman’s 
amendment make any provision for the 
6-acre farmer, the 7-acre farmer or the 
20-acre farmer? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. My 
amendment does not have any provision 
for those farmers, and I think I am 
being fair by leaving them out, for the 
committee does also in most of the 
States. 

Mr. HAGEN. We have a lot of testi- 
mony before our committee of farmers 
in Texas who farm 15 or 20 acres and 
I may say that they were in just as 
much of a hardship position as some of 
these 5-acre farms. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I think 
every farmer in my district is in just 
as much of a hardship position. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, 
Does the Government have a market 
price to support for cotton? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Under 
the reciprocal-trade legislation that the 
gentleman's party put across last week, 
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can the President not give you relief and 
get you these foreign markets? 

Mr. COOLEY. The President does not 
have to do that. We are not complain- 
ing about cotton being imported. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. There 
is not enough coming in? 

Mr. COOLEY. It is the export of 
cotton. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is there 
anything to this piece I read in the paper 
this morning about there being at least 
2 years’ supply of cotton on hand? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; I do not think we 
have a 2 years’ supply. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Nothing 
to that? 

Mr. COOLEY. There is something to 
that. We have an abundance of cotton. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
I do not know anything about cotton. 

Mr. COOLEY. We probably have 
about a year’s supply of cotton. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
world has a year’s supply on hand other 
than as a relief measure, there would 
seem to be no reason for market support 
by the tax dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. A number of gentlemen 
on the other side of the aisle who sup- 
ported the Trade Agreements Act the 
other day, apparently are not worried 
about imported cotton textiles which de- 
stroys the market for their raw cotton. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. He said 
we do not import any cotton. 

Mr. GROSS. We import textiles, 
which destroys the American market for 
cotton. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That 
only takes the fellows in the North and 
the Northeast—Massachusetts and a few 
in the South—out of their jobs. That 
has not anything to do with the cotton 
program. 

No—it just gives us unemployment of 
factory workers. 

Mr. GROSS. It is too bad we cannot 
all cry for those here today who seek to 
increase cotton production, but who 
voted last week for what amounts to free 
trade in textiles. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Those 
cotton boys are looking for some help, 
and I am looking for some help for our 
farmers and workers. I do not want to 
put anyone out of business, and I think 
everybody should have a chance to earn 
a livelihood, but if not able to find a job, 
some but not all can get social security, 
old-age pensions, or relief payments— 
and I would like to see those who have a 
job and are satisfied permitted to work. 

But, I was wondering about this cot- 
ton business. We have been appropri- 
ating dollars and machinery and techni- 
cal assistance to other countries and 
fixed it so that they can grow cotton, then 
manufacture it into textiles and send it 
into our markets and throw our employ- 
ees out of their jobs. Is that not the way 
it is, as the gentleman from Iowa was 
telling me? 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
see, I have to get this information and 
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education as I go along, but that is the 
way I understood it. 


EXTORTION IN MICHIGAN 


I want to talk about the hardships of 
my own folks for a while. When you 
cotton fellows want something, I notice 
you always get it—put peanuts and to- 
bacco and rice in there, too. Now, look. 
Sometime I would like some help for 
the folks up in our country. We have 
people who grow berries—raspberries, 
huckleberries, strawberries, blueberries, 
cherries and a lot of peaches, plums and 
pears and apples as well as other fresh 
stuff for the markets. 

Mr.PATTERSON. Raspberries, too? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, 
raspberries, too. Though you folks give 
us a lot of that here, and you folks buy 
a lot of our fruit—and if you would only 
help us sell for a decent price, we would 
like it better. 

Now, about this berry business, I 
imagine some of your people have the 
same situation. We have market asso- 
ciations, big concerns, and the trucks 
come in from various places. When 
your tomatoes are gone down in Texas, 
they come up and buy from us, as well 
as peaches and pears, and we ship out 
West. For example, a couple of weeks 
ago, we had truckers—owner brokers 
they are called by some unions—they 
may have 2 or 3 or 15 or 50 trucks; they 
do a big business in that market. Some 
drive their own trucks, some hire driv- 
ers—union men. The other day a 
trucker who has 12 trucks—a broker, he 
is called by some—he sent out 12 trucks 
with frozen strawberries. Well, when 
they went out, these union boys, from 
the teamsters—you know, they have a 
contract now that covers 13 Mid-West 
States where they get a guaranteed 
weekly wage, where, if they work only 
an hour in a day, they get a full day’s 
pay—the teamsters men followed the 
trucks. The union had its cars, radio- 
equipped, follow each one of those trucks, 
some loaded with frozen strawberries. 
The fleet carried $70,000 worth of 
frozen products—let us say—straw- 
berries. When the trucks got out to 
their destination, these union represen- 
tatives that had followed along in their 
cars said, “You cannot unload.” Now, 
do not forget, the trucks were driven 
and operated by union members who 
were fully paid up in their dues and 
special assessments and in good stand- 
ing. But, when they got out there to 
their destination the union business 
agent said, “You cannot unload.” The 
drivers said, “Why?” “Well,” says the 
extortionist, We have a new contract 
coming up, and we want the boys to sign 
up.” The driver said, “Well, here we 
are with frozen strawberries.” “Well,” 
he said, “you can telephone back to the 
truck owner.” So, they telephoned back, 
and the local union representative says, 
“Yes, you can unload if the fellow who 
owns the fleet of trucks will sign this 
overall contract.” 

Now, what could the owner do? He 
had $70,000 worth of berries in refrig- 
erated cars ready to be delivered. He 
either made delivery or he took a $70,000 
loss. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. May I 
have a little more time? 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I can- 
not even get started on this thing in 2 
minutes. Do not think this situation 
is not coming to you boys—pardon me— 
to you gentlemen of the House, to you 
Members—my colleagues and to the peo- 
ple who send you here to protect them. 
So, the truckowner has to sign the con- 
tract, the overall teamster contract. If 
that is not coercion, if that is not a viola- 
tion of the Hobbs amendment, the Anti- 
racketeering Act of 1934, then I do not 
know what that law was enacted to pre- 
vent. 

That procedure is nothing less than 
extortion. It will finally get every con- 
gressional district where a ton of freight 
is moved. And that is not the end of 
this raid on the consumer and the tax- 
payer. It is what the Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court once said— 
before the Hobbs amendment—was 
highway robbery. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why does the gentle- 
mon not report that situation to the 
Department of Justice? It sounds as if 
the Hobbs bill perhaps has been violated. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It has. 
We have a dandy Attorney General with 
a good enforcement division, but he is 
so loaded down with similar cases that 
have accumulated from the last two ad- 
ministrations he just has not been able 
to get going on all these current cases. 
That is the only reason I have not re- 
ported this case. I am getting the case 
ready. Just as I readied a few others 
until the Committee on Government 
Operations for petty reasons of its own 
stopped me. Ican pay my own expenses 
and get this and several other cases 
ready. 

There is another little collecting sta- 
tion or two, a cooperative, in this ship- 
ping situation. The farmers haul their 
berries and other products to a collecting 
station, where they are held waiting for 
the trucks to come. Then if the big truck 
from the larger station or market wants 
to go down to the local co-op and collect 
a load, do you know what the truckowner 
has to pay? He has to pay $16 for the 
privilege of loading the farmer's produce 
on to a truck. 

Nor is that the end of the racketeering 
by the teamsters. After the produce is 
loaded there at the local station and on 
a truck driven by a union driver, the 
truckowner has paid $16 to get that truck 
loaded. After it comes up to the delivery 
point then this truckowner often has to 
hire what they call a city man at the 
point of delivery and pay an additional 
fifteen dollars and some cents to get it 
unloaded. That cost is all coming back 
on the consumer eventually. Every 
unionman who eats any of that farm 
produce has to pay his share of that $30 
of featherbedding. 

Nor is that the end of the graft, but 
this is a long, long story, and you will 
get more of it as the days come on. The 
farmer, after he gets the strawberries or 
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other produce, has to have his pickers 
join the union and pay another fee. 
Then if he wants to take them to market 
he has to have his hired man join the 
union. 

My colleagues have been talking about 
hardship. I feel sorry about you boys, 
but do not cry about it. You have not 
seen anything yet. You will see more of 
it if you stay in bed with Jimmie Hoffa 
and his crew. 

Later, as opportunity offers, I will try 
to tell you a little more. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, there are a number of points 
in connection with the bill, H. R. 3952, 
which should be either clarified or em- 
phasized. For one thing, this bill has 
picked up the name of the 5-acre farm 
bill, This is somewhat misleading. 

We do propose to take care of the 
group who has the smallest cotton acre- 
age first. In most of the States affected, 
these are the ones whose economy will 
be worse upset if we do not provide 
some additional acreage. However, in 
my own section, the distressed farms in- 
clude a great many with up to 10 and 15 
acres. These would be materially helped 
by the bill now under consideration. 

If you want to find a name to give the 
measure, I would suggest calling it the 
family farmers bill because in practical- 
ly all the cases the acreage is going to 
farms which are operated by a farmer 
and his family. 

Another point that needs clarifica- 
tion—when we speak of 5, 10, or 15 acres, 
we are referring to cotton acreage only 
and not to the acreage of the whole farm. 
In most of our States, where a small 
farmer has cotton acreage, it provides 
his only money crop. In my own coun- 
ty, for instance, these farmers plant 
other crops. They grow much of the 
food that they eat. They probably have 
a milk cow and a few pigs, chickens, and 
such as that, which are principally for 
their own use. They may sell off a few 
eggs or a little milk, but these do not 
provide a money crop. 

The cotton which they grow is used 
to pay interest and taxes and buy the 
things in town which cannot be produced 
on the farm. Up to now, we have never 
found a money crop which can be sub- 
stituted for cotton; and if we make it 
impossible for our people to farm cotton, 
then we are certainly going to force 
them to leave the land and seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

Just before Christmas I visited the part 
of my district which is the most seri- 
ously affected by the acreage cuts. For 
the first time, since I can remember, I 
saw signs along the highway advertis- 
ing farm land for sale. I asked if it was 
selling and learned thatit was. The buy- 
ers are mostly wealthy people from the 
cities nearby. They are buying up the 
land and the former owners are leaving 
and going to town. 

It reminds you of the days just prior 
to the depression of the late twenties and 
thirties. We cannot depend on city em- 
ployment for all of these country folks, 
and, sooner or later, we will have them 
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to take care of. We submit that it is far 
better to take a little more time to reduce 
our cotton surplus, and, thereby, to make 
it possible for the small farmers to stay 
on the soil, than it would be to shrug our 
shoulders and say, “it’s too bad, but 
there’s nothing we can do about it.” 

The bill which is before you would 
soften the impact of the drastic acre- 
age reductions decreed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and give the in- 
dividuals and the communities time 
enough to work out their destiny. Let 
me emphasize the necessity for keeping 
available the production of cotton which 
could come from these farms. If we get 
into war or if any of our major allies 
have a war, the cotton surplus in this 
country would not last more than a mat- 
ter of weeks. Very promptly the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would be beseeching 
the farmers to produce more cotton for 
the war effort. That is what happened 
in 1950, and that is a big reason for our 
present troubles. 

Speaking of the Korean war effort, let 
me point out to you that when the all- 
out production was no longer necessary, 
the Secretary of Agriculture did not im- 
pose acreage limitations. He did, how- 
ever, ask the farmers to voluntarily cut 
their production. Some farmers did cut 
their production and others did not. 
Those who cut had every reason to be- 
lieve that these self-imposed limitations 
would never react against them in later 
history computations. However, that 
promise was forgotten and when they 
reminded the Secretary of this obliga- 
tion in Houston a few weeks ago, nobody 
in his office could remember anything 
about it. So unless we do something 
about it now, my farmers and yours are 
going to be penalized for doing a proper 
and patriotic job. 

Iam sorry that some of our colleagues 
seem opposed to the bill because it does 
not fully provide for their people. Of 
course it does not. It is, by no means, 
satisfying to me. However, it does pro- 
vide some degree of relief for every State 
which produces cotton. We have tried to 
leave enough to the discretion of. the 
State committees to enable them to work 
out some measure of help to their hard- 
ship cases. 

The committee studied with great care 
every known avenue of approach to this 
troublesome subject. We could find 
nothing which came as near taking care 
of everybody and which could merit the 
support of every State which produces 
cotton, 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WINSTEAD]. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. I wish to con- 
gratulate the Committee on Agriculture 
for reporting legislation which will, if 
enacted, give some relief to hardship 
cases, especially among our small cotton 
farmers. Secretary Benson’s reduction 
in acreage allotments to the lowest figure 
in the history of the country has made 
it practically impossible for many small 
farmers to provide for their families. I, 
along with other Members in the Cotton 
Belt, have introduced several bills to give 
increased acreage to our cotton farmers. 
I feel that some of these bills would be 
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an improvement over the one we have 
under consideration today. However, the 
provisions of the bill which we are con- 
sidering will go a long way toward ad- 
justing hardship cases. I have received 
many letters from farmers, especially 
small farmers, in my district who are 
greatly disturbed over the present setup. 
The following excerpts are only typical 
oe many communications I have re- 
ceived: 


Iam writing you for advice on how to make 
a living. They took all my cotton acreage 
except 3.2 acres, so can you tell me how I 
can make a living for my wife and children. 
I am 56 years of age, cannot get a job at 
anything. I have three children in 
school, * * * All the loans have turned me 
down because I have so few acres in cotton. 
I can't change over to dairying because I 
have no money to buy cows. * * * 

This is the first time I have ever written 
to any Senator or Representative. I am a 
very small farmer, among the smallest. I 
haye 66 acres in cultivation with a cotton 
acreage allotment of 1.3 compared with 6.5 
last year. * This is my only cash 
crop. * * * How can I support my family 
of eight with such a small allotment? 

This is the first time I have ever begged 
for anything, but it seems like it is time I 
begged for something to be done about our 
cotton allotment. I have small farms of 
135 acres. I have 2 places in cultivation and 
was allotted 9 acres of cotton for both places. 
This being our only money crop, how can 
we support a family of seven, send the chil- 
dren to school, etc.? : 

I need some more information as to how 
I can make a living. I had 11.2 acres in 
cotton last year and got 7.2 acres this time. 
I have 8 in my family; 6 children in school, 
I can’t dig up 90 cents a day for lunches, 
It looks like we will lose our place. 


This survey covers the following re- 
ports: 
Number of counties with 1,000 or more acres 
of cotton and number of counties re- 
porting 


Number of 
ora Number of 
counties 
1,000 or reportini 
more acres | poring 
of cotton 


Aba bee 67 67 
Aug.... 7 7 
Arkansas 63 5 
California. 8 9 
lorida.. 11 27 
Georgia.. 138 139 
Tilinois.....- 0 3 
Kentucky... 2 2 
Louisiana... 46 29 
Missouri... 8 8 
Mississippi. 77 80 
New Mexico... 11 10 
North Carolina 55 64 
Oklahoma 59 7A 
South Carolina. 46 “4 
Tennessee 35 44 
S 205 212 
WWW 6 14 
i 844 887 


I would like to point out just what faces 
the small farmers unless we give relief 
now. 

Summary of answers from 887 counties 
to the following question: How many renter 
families (tenants and sharecroppers) have 
been or will be forced off farms due to 1955 
reduction in cotton allotments? The ques- 
tion is concerned only with the number of 
renters (as defined above) forced off farms 
due to the 1955 reduction in cotton acreage 
allotments and not for other causes such 
as mechanization, drought, etc. 
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State: Renter families 
Alabama 2 7. 554 
Arizona a2 127 
S/ 22 22 —A—L[—zù 4,246 
Santorin 0 
—— K 279 
„ 8, 157 
S ͤ¶A—: —— 40 
Kentucky 7 60 
1 a oe 3, 395 
—. nen ———.. —— 2. 202 
MISssIss ppi 11. 981 
eo 22 137 
North Carolina ————— Lesesn nnn 2. 783 
e nk ccn nn nknn wns 1,477 
South Carolina 4,147 
Werne 3. 075 
— — ee eel 5, 580 
— — —— 108 

(OT COE eee 55, 348 


Summary of answers from 887 counties to 
the following question: How many small 
cotton farmers (i. e., those with 5 acres or 
less of cotton alloted in 1954) will have net 
income for the farm reduced by $100 or more 
due to the 1955 cotton-acreage reduction? 
Do not include in this estimate the number 
who may have income reduced due to not 
planting full allotments. The value of crops 
produced on acres diverted from cotton 
should be considered in arriving at the net 
income loss. 


State: 

SOT Se Bee eee 17, 595 
ON E 38 
Oe 1, 496 
—T—..r.ĩ ⁵ð - scones 0 
Floridas ͤͤ 2,348 
Ce — 14, 888 
6 ae aS ee 147 
TO A RES RE RS Der 203 
G——T—T—T—VTV—T—T————ĩ—ĩ— 6. 649 
1————ů— 1. 881 
1 34. 414 
New Mexico... ˙àAAAA aS 64 
North Garolma -===> as. 17, 397 
A 378 
South Carolina 10. 400 
P 14. 944 
es eR v 2 — 6. 129 
VO —————ů—ů—— 1. 632 

fA E at Z— = es a ee 130, 603 


These findings come from an official 
survey by the Department of Agriculture. 

The plight of these farmers is far 
more serious than many people realize. 
It is near cotton-planting time in my dis- 
trict. I urge that we pass this bill today. 
I hope that the Senate will take imme- 
diate, favorable action, and that the 
President will sign the bill, thereby en- 
abling the farmers to take advantage of 
the increases this year. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending bill which will add 
543,234 acres to the amount of farmland 
that may be planted in cotton this year. 
This bill is designed to provide a measure 
of relief to farmers suffering from hard- 
ships due to the drastic cut in acreage. 
Out of this additional acreage the State 
of Texas will get its proportionate share, 
which is 228,383 acres. This amount is 
inadequate to meet many of the pressing 
needs, but the Committee on Agriculture, 
which conducted hearings on the meas- 
ure, feel this is the largest amount that 
we can hope to get approved by Congress 
and by the President. 

Unfortunately, the State committees 
in many of the cotton producing States 
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did not use wisdom and good judgment 
in the allocation of the 10 percent acre- 
age reserve. In Texas most of that re- 
serve went to areas not as deserving as 
other sections where drought and other 
hardships have brought great distress to 
farmers and a drastic reduction in acre- 
age that can be planted this year. 

The pending bill will help. But there 
will remain many hardship cases that 
this limited increase in acreage will not 
help very much. But it is either this or 
nothing, and there is no time to waste. 
The planting season is approaching, and 
this bill must go through the Senate and 
then to the White House. All of that 
takes time. Therefore, I urge that the 
bill be promptly approved. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, the legislation now under con- 
sideration is of vital importance to thou- 
sands of small farmers. This bill, H. R. 
3952, simply provides for a 3-percent in- 
crease in each State’s 1955 cotton allot- 
ment. The increased allotment would 
go first to small farmers to provide, so 
far as possible, each farmer a minimum 
allotment of 5 acres or the highest num- 
ber of acres planted to cotton in 1952, 
1953, or 1954, whichever is smaller. 

The committee has estimated that 
there are 291,809 cotton farmers who will 
be affected by this bill. In the State 
of Mississippi alone, there are 47,164 
farms which have been allotted less than 
5 acres for the 1955 season. Anyone fa- 
miliar with the hard work, and the in- 
determinate number of risks involved in 
growing cotton should realize that the 
farmer and his family cannot exist on 
1, 2, or 3 acres of cotton. The high cost 
of fertilizer, seed, labor, and machinery 
make it imperative that Congress take 
some action to alleviate the hardships 
which currently confront the small cot- 
ton farmer. 

The problem facing the small cotton 
farmer is illustrated by the following 
United States Department of Agriculture 
figures with respect to the situation in 
Lincoln County, Miss. With a total of 
1,440 cotton farms, 1,143 farms—or 79.2 
percent—have been allotted less than 5 
acres in 1955; 312 or 21.6 percent have 
been allotted 1 acre or less. Producing 
about 250 pounds per acre and with cot- 
ton selling at about 30 cents per pound, 
it does not take much arithmetic to see 
that these 1,143 farmers and their fami- 
lies will not have very much income this 
year. Since Lincoln County is a typical 
Mississippi hill county, it is readily seen 
that the agriculture income in 1955 will 
be greatly reduced. Even now, south- 
ern farmers are in great difficulty be- 
cause of the drought and depressed beef 
prices. In 1955 Mississippi farm income 
was $100 million less than in 1953—a 
decrease of more than 20 percent. If the 
legislation under consideration is not 
passed, the southern farmer can expect 
a further decline this year. 


There has been some argument that 
this bill will, if enacted into law, further 
add to the present cotton surplus. Of 
course, any increase in acreage is bound 
to result in an increase in production. 
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However, the increase which will result 
from enactment of this bill will be negli- 
gible compared with the cotton supply 
on hand which has accumulated over the 
years. Moreover, when compared with 
the benefits to be received by the thou- 
sands of small farmers through enact- 
ment of this measure, the additional cot- 
ton supply is again negligible. The 
committee estimates that only 250,000 
bales will be produced from the addi- 
tional amount of acreage provided in 
this bill. Certainly, a quarter million 
bales of cotton will not destroy our farm 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, there is little resem- 
blance between cotton farmers of the 
South and those of the Far West. Ac- 
cording to acreage-allotment figures of 
the Department of Agriculture, Missis- 
sippi cotton farms average about 9 acres, 
while California cotton farms average 
over 90 acres. Relatively few cotton 
operations in the Southeastern States 
are large operations, while quite a large 
portion of western growers are corpora- 
tions, owning or renting several thou- 
sand acres of land, and making use of 
the latest mechanical equipment. As a 
result, the cost of production to the little 
southern farmer makes it extremely dif- 
ficult for him to compete with western 
production. 

The bill presently before us is far from 
adequate to meet the needs of the cot- 
ton-growing section of the country. It 
falls far short of alleviating all of the 
hardships brought about by the acreage 
cutback. Even so, we accept the fact 
that half a loaf is better than none at all, 
and remember the old saying that a 
bird in hand is better than two in the 
bush.“ I am willing to accept the com- 
mittee’s judgment in the matter, believ- 
ing that they are better qualified than 
any others in the House to determine 
how far we will be able to go in providing 
additional acreage to take care of these 
situations. 

My able and distinguished colleague 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] has 
called to the attention of the House the 
damage that current policies of Govern- 
ment agencies has inflicted on the cot- 
ton industry, by permitting domestic 
supplies to accumulate, and withholding 
our cotton from sale on the world mar- 
ket at competitive prices. He might well 
have gone further, to point out that we 
have been subsidizing the production of 
cotton in foreign countries through our 
ridiculous and costly programs of foreign 
aid. In effect, we have subsidized our 
competitors, who are now driving us off 
the world market. All of these factors, 
taken into consideration together, must 
lead to the inevitable conclusion that 
Government policies have been the chief 
contributor to the unhappy conditions 
in which American agriculture, as a 
whole, finds itself. Congress and the 
Government agencies must assume their 
share of the responsibility for these con- 
ditions, and Congress will be failing to 
discharge its obligation to a large seg- 
ment of its citizens if it neglects to pass 
3 and provide this very necessary 
1 $ 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remaining time to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY], 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
inasmuch as the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HorrMan] made some reference 
to the supply of cotton, I think it appro- 
priate at this time to comment on that. 
While the supply in a sense is generally 
large, it amounts to only 40 percent of 
a full year’s supply over and above the 
normal carryover. Normally about 5 
million bales of cotton are carried over 


from year to year. Such an amount is. 


regarded as normal. But assuming that 
no carryover at all is required, still there 
would only be a 10 months’ supply or 
thereabout on hand. To those of us who 
live in the Cotton Belt such is a large 
supply. It is seriously crippling our 
present farming operations. But inso- 
far as the economy of the country is 
concerned, it is not a dangerously large 
supply. From that standpoint, it does 
not present a bad situation. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to proceed to a few remarks about this 
bill. As is always the case when a bill 
of this character is brought to the House, 
it precipitates considerable discussion 
and brings forth sundry amendments 
and varied views. These same discus- 
sions heard today took place in the com- 
mittee. Now as to the members of the 
committee, I would not say they are 
absolutely the best informed on the sub- 
ject but I do say they have studied it as 
long as anybody in the House. Amend- 
ments similar to those to be offered 
were offered in the committee. Some of 
them I offered and favored. But the 
committee saw fit to vote them down. 
Similar arguments in their support were 
offered in the committee. Some of those 
arguments I approved and some I did 
not. So after compromising all views 
we finally got a bill and brought it to 
the floor. As I said a moment ago, we 
are now hearing more of the same argu- 
ments, which is healthy. I am glad we 
are hearing them but let us not over- 
do it and thereby kill the bill. 

The issue before us is not a question 
of how much cotton we ought to con- 
sume or export. I am glad these points 
have been mentioned because they are 
important—nor is the issue how much 
your State is getting and how much my 
State is getting because each State is 
getting identically the same increase 
percentagewise. The only issue here, as 
I view it, is are we going to take this 
last chance. Time is getting late. It 
is running out. Are we going to take 
advantage of this last chance to do just 
a little something for the benefit of my 
own State involving about 47,000 Mis- 
sissippi cotton farmers whose allotments 
have been cut under 5 acres. That is the 
only issue just now as far as my State is 
concerned. I know there are some in 
other States who do not have the small- 
farm problem. I know, too, they are 
getting some acres under this bill. I 
also know if they do not get their share, 
percentagewise, I probably will not get 
mine and we need it badly. 

I disapproved of the formula adopted 
in the emergency bill of last year in mak- 
ing State allotments. I thought then 
and think now it was unfair. But the 
committee worked its will and so did 
the House of Representatives. In fact, 
I offered amendments last year in the 
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committee which would reverse that sit- 

uation, but the committee saw fit to vote 

them down. Unfortunately, they would 

vote them down again today. There is 

8 ea of us kidding ourselves about 
at. 

Also there were amendments offered 
in our committee to make the pending 
increases even larger than we made them 
in this bill, and they also were voted 
down. There was one amendment 
offered to make the increase smaller. 

I have good reason to believe the 
President will approve this bill. I can- 
not reveal the source of my information 
because I have it in confidence. I have 
good reason to believe that the Depart- 
ments will approve it and recommend 
that the President sign it. I cannot re- 
veal the source because that also has 
come to me in confidence. But I want 
to say to you, my friends, if you have 
some farmers who are hurt, I honestly 
believe—I honestly believe that this is a 
last chance to help them. Let us not 
kill this bill with wrangling and too 
much debate. We need the acreage pro- 
vided for in this bill and we need it now. 
It may not be what you want. It isn’t 
what I want, but it will help and, if we 
act speedily without argument, I believe 
we will get it. 

The hour is getting late. They will 
be planting in my section of the country 
in a few weeks. Time is running out. 
It will take some time to get the bill 
through the other body and over to the 
White House to be signed. Ido not know 
how long, but I know it will require con- 
siderable time. More time will be re- 
quired in administration. Time is there- 
fore of the essence. Let us move and 
move now. Let us not talk this bill to 
death or load it down with amendments. 

We all know what is init. We are not 
getting exactly what we want. None of 
us are. Of course not. But the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is pretty well in- 
formed about the situation and the need. 
Its members are very well informed of 
what can and cannot be passed. We 
believe we have brought you a bill that 
can be passed and will be signed by the 
President. So, let us pass it. Time is 
running out. Cotton-planting time is 
on us. This is our last chance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY] has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 344 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(n) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law the 1955 cotton acreage allotment 
established for each State pursuant to the 
provisions of this section (excluding those 
States which received a minimum allotment 
under subsection (k)) shall be increased by 
3 percent. The additional acreage made 
available to the States under the provisions 
of this subsection shall, in order to assist 
small farmers, be apportioned directly to 
farms so as to provide each farm a minimum 
allotment equal to the smaller of (1) 5 
acres or (2) the highest number of acres 
planted to cotton on the farm in 1952, 1953, 
or 1954. If the additional acreage is insuffi- 
cient to meet the total of the farm increases 
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so computed, such farm increases shall be 
reduced pro rata to the additional acreage 
available to the State. If the additional 
acreage available to the State is in excess of 
the total of the farm increases so computed, 
in order to alleviate hardships, the acreage 
remaining after making such farm increases 
shall be apportioned to counties on the basis 
of their respective shares of the State acreage 
allotment heretofore apportioned pursuant 
to subsection (e) of this section, and the 
additional acreage so made available to 
counties shall be apportioned to farms in 
the county so as to provide each farm with 
an allotment for 1955 equal to 60 percent 
of the acres planted to cotton on the farm 
in 1954. If such additional acreage is in- 
sufficient to meet the total of the farm in- 
creases so computed, such farm increases 
shall be reduced pro rata to the additional 
acreage available to the county under this 
subsection. If the additional acreage avail- 
able to the county is in excess of the total 
of the farm increases so computed, the acre- 
age remaining after making such farm in- 
creases shall be added to the county acreage 
reserve under subsection (f) (3) of this 
section and shall be used by the county com- 
mittee for the purposes specified therein. 
The additional acreage made available to 
States under the provisions of this subsec- 
tion shall be in addition to the national 
acreage allotment and the production from 
such acreage shall be in addition to the 
national marketing quota. The provisions 
of this subsection shall not apply to extra 
long staple cotton.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 14, strike out all of lines 14 
and 15 and insert “as provided in.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTEN: On 


page 1, line 10, strike out the figure “3” and 
insert “6.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes, and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
peat in some way the statement I made 
earlier. We have a system of price sup- 
ports of which we are all aware, but the 
law provides that those price supports 
Shall serve, in the case of cotton, that 
cotton can be sold on the domestic mar- 
kets at the support-price levels plus 
reasonable carrying charges, but the 
same law which creates this price-sup- 
port system provides that the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation may sell that cot- 
ton in world trade on a competitive basis. 
That refers to surplus commodities, and 
surplus cotton, I say it is a challenge 
whether you have got any right to call 
anything surplus when you will not offer 
it for sale. That is the situation, and it 
is uncontradicted in our hearings before 
the Committee on Agricultural Appropri- 
ations. This cotton that is referred to 
is cotton that we got under the price- 
support system, but it is cotton which 
your Government has held for a number 
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of years and would not offer for sale in 
world trade on a competitive basis. 

Now, that law provides that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, once the supply 
reaches a certain level, shall take into 
consideration first the supply; the ex- 
pected exports; the domestic consump- 
tion; plus 30 percent. In those instances 
they count cotton which is a part of our 
supply but which has not been offered for 
sale on a competitive basis. He figures 
the export, but he does not figure what 
we might export if he would offer it for 
sale at the price level. 

It provides that after he has taken 
those factors into consideration he shall 
issue an order fixing the number of acres 
that will produce the number of bales, 
with one limitation, he cannot go below 
10 million bales in a year. Now, that is 
in connection with your own support 
system that you shall carry with it acre- 
age reductions and marketing quotas. 
But the point I make is that with this 
holding of the domestic support price as 
the world price by the Department of 
Agriculture, we give assurances to the 
big American cotton interests that we 
are going to hold the world price at our 
domestic support price; and, Mr. Chair- 
man, every time you have cut the acre- 
age of American cotton farmers you 
have in reality shifted your cotton acre- 
age to foreign countries. 

I offer this amendment striking out 
the 3-percent increase in this bill and 
providing 6-percent increase. If this 
amendment is accepted it will double 
the amount of increase in cotton acreage 
and provide approximately 1,086,468 
acres to the national acreage allotment, 
but will still leave a reduction from last 
year’s acreage of 2 million acres. I be- 
lieve this amendment will do much to 
make other features of this bill much 
more workable; but above all it will keep 
American farmers in the United States 
in the production of cotton, which I 
think is essential to our own economy 
and is certainly necessary to tenant and 
other small farmers who are being re- 
duced below a subsistence level by the 
present order. 

The Department of Agriculture, after 
numerous requests, finally made a report 
to our subcommittee showing that the 
effect of existing acreage reductions will 
be to put more than 55,000 renters and 
sharecropper farmers out of homes. 
This report, made by representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture, further 
shows that more than 130,000 small 
farmers with incomes of less than $1,000 
gross per year will have their income re- 
duced by more than $100. i 

I know that many people have been 
led to believe that if firm price supports 
are to be retained we must take this re- 
duction in American cotton acreage. 
That should not be true when we will 
not offer for sale competitively and 
when the effect is to put many farmers 
8 of business. It is not required by 

W. 

Our hearings, which I have here before 
me and which I hope all of you will take 
time to read, clearly show that the sup- 
port level is one thing under the law, 
and the sale price of CCC stocks in world 
trade is another. For the first time the 
Department of Agriculture agrees that it 
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has full authority to sell CCC stocks on a 
competitive bid basis to our traders for 
export and sale in world markets. This 
authority the Department refuses to use. 
This cotton which the Department has 
on hand but will not offer for sale in 
world trade on a competitive bid basis 
has been used to bring about this drastic 
reduction in American cotton acreage, 
with the devastating effect on many 
farmers which I have heretofore men- 
tioned; and all the time we move United 
States acreage overseas. 

If the reduction in American acreage 
resulted in reducing on a permanent 
basis world supplies of cotton, that would 
be one thing, but the record shows that 
we cut down on American production 
and American acreage, and such acreage 
is merely transferred to foreign coun- 
tries, where, I am told, the financing and 
operations are really foreign investments 
of American cotton operators. 

This is clearly shown on page 86 of 
our hearings, where, according to the 
Department’s own records, while we re- 
duced our acreage last year by more than 
3 million acres, the rest of the world in- 
creased its production of cotton by 
1,200,000 bales. The records show that 
while the United States was reducing 
cotton acreage here Egypt increased her 
cotton acreage by 240,000 acres. Those 
records show that while we reduced our 
cotton acres here, India increased her 
cotton acreage by 2 million acres, and 
Brazil by 500,000 acres—because the De- 
partment of Agriculture made the 
United States support price the floor for 
United States sales abroad. This is not 
required nor contemplated by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation charter. 

While the Department says that it 
does not know what producers in foreign 
countries will do this year, with the 
exception of Mexico and Egypt, their 
own figures show that as we reduce cot- 
ton acreage in the United States this 
year Egypt plans to increase her acreage 
by 340,000 acres and Mexico plans to in- 
crease her acreage by 275,000 acres. 
While the Department says it does not 
know about Brazil the record does show 
that last year Brazil increased her cot- 
ton acreage by 500,000 acres. Thus, my 
friends, we should not reduce the United 
States cotton acreage as provided by the 
Secretary's order. 

The remedy must come from selling 
American production on a competitive 
basis. This the rest of the world is doing 
now. We must retain now and in the 
future our share of world production. 
This the Department of Agriculture has 
the authority to do. Instead of using 
the authority of the law to sell United 
States cotton competitively, we have fol- 
lowed the policy which is set forth on 
page 142 of our hearings in the follow- 
ing words, in a release of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture entitled “Outlook 
for American Cotton in Foreign Mar- 
kets,” dated February 17, 1954: 

The present season again finds the United 
States in the position of residual supplier of 
cotton to the world, that is, with the demand 
for its exports limited until other exporters 
have largely sold out. 


That is the policy our Department 
continues to follow. Notwithstanding 
that the Secretary and his Assistant Sec- 
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retaries testified to our committee that 
in their judgment high United States 
support prices are pricing the farmer out 
of his markets. They then accept the 
responsibility for pricing him out of 
world markets by not offering his com- 
modities in world trade on a competitive 
bid basis, as is authorized by law. It 
would appear then that the Department 
knowingly, if they believe domestic price 
support levels price the farmer out of 
domestic markets, by their determina- 
tion to make the United States support 
price the world price are taking the re- 
sponsibility for pricing the United States 
farmer out of world markets, with in- 
creased foreign production a matter of 
record. 

Certainly there is ample evidence to 
show that large United States financial 
interests are taking advantage of the 
Department’s fixing of United States 
support levels as the world price; and 
each time you cut out acreage in the 
United States, and thereby cut out 55,000 
farmers and reduce another 130,000 be- 
low a subsistence level, you are giving 
those acres to foreign countries where 
United States financial interests are 
moving in where they do not have the 
high cost of labor and other high United 
States costs. And just as surely as I 
stand here, our failure to offer for sale on 
a competitive bid basis provides an um- 
brella for this expansion in foreign lands. 
United States operators in Brazil and 
Mexico run practically no risks at all. 

I am not satisfied with all the pro- 
visions of the pending bill. I hope my 
amendment will be adopted, because at 
least it will have the benefit of returning 
to the farmers of the United States the 
right to farm, and will at least protect 
him in holding approximately one mil- 
lion acres of cotton which otherwise, ac- 
cording to what happened last year and 
what is in the offing this year, would be 
sent overseas. The many administra- 
tive problems will be relieved to a great 
extent because of more acres with which 
to deal. 

May I point out to you that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture agrees that he has 
full authority to sell cotton on a compet- 
itive-bid basis. If he would only move 
in and sell some part of it on such basis, 
retaining to the Department the right to 
determine how much is to be offered and 
the spacing between offerings he would 
cause American financial interests to give 
serious thought before they would con- 
tinue to plant every acre we cut out here, 
in Brazil, Mexico, and other countries of 
the world. It is time we realize that 
the trouble comes from a refusal to sell 
our cotton on a competitive basis and 
not because we are producing more than 
our share of the world production. If 
we give it up the other countries take it, 
and all too frequently it is United States 
interests taking their finances and know- 
how into those foreign areas where in- 
stead of 90-cents-an-hour wages it is less 
than that per day. 

Unless we pass this amendment and 
put ourselves back in the cotton business 
to stay, we will be gradually cut back to 
the domestic market. This is economi- 
cally unsound and the only basis that I 
can see for any continuation of such 
policy would be to make the cuts so 
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harsh and the farmers so adversely af- 
fected as to get rid of the price-support 
system. Our Secretary of Agriculture 
says that is not his intent, but unless 
that be the intent of the Department 
there is no sound basis to make the 
United States price an umbrella over 
world prices, to cut out cotton acreage 
and cotton production, and thereby 
many farmers, in the United States only 
to send the same production overseas. 
I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Whether you believe in flexibles or firm 
supports, whether you believe in this or 
that, there is no farm program that can 
last if you do not let the farmers farm. 
It sounds big to talk about adding a 
million acres to this drastic reduction 
under the pending order but, after all, 
if you add a million acres, as my amend- 
ment would do, that is still 2 million 
acres under last year’s production. I 
say that we ought to have, in addition to 
Saving the million acres, a change in 
the United States Government policy so 
that our commodity will be offered to 
the consumers of the world, offered for 
sale, and the price made competitive. 
We certainly need to sell the products of 
the investment that we have in this 
country. If there is any reason in the 
world why we should not have done it 
before, when we see that it is reaching 
the place of putting thousands of people 
out of homes and others on a gross in- 
come of less than $900 a year, it is high 
time somebody wakes up to the erroneous 
policy that we have followed. 

I hope that my amendment will be 
agreed to. There is no statement I have 
made that is not borne out by the record 
of the hearings before our Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations. Every 
last word is borne out. This is the De- 
partment’s own figures I gave you as to 
the effect of the present order. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. There certainly is a lot 
of merit in the gentleman's argument, 
but we are faced with a practical situa- 
tion. I am sure the gentleman realizes 
that. Does the gentleman think the De- 
partment would recommend this bill to 
the President if we increased the acreage 
by a million acres? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have every reason 
to believe that the Department will ap- 
prove it with my amendment in it just 
as readily as it would approve it with 
the amount that is in the bill. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman has 
made reference to the fact that more 
than 50,000 people have been driven out 
of their homes, leaving the impression 
that that is the direct result of the acre- 
age allotment and marketing quota law. 
That is not altogether true. The point 
that the gentleman is failing to empha- 
size is that the administration now in 
power, and officials in the preceding ad- 
ministration, have not competed in the 
world market to sell the cotton. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not want to 
leave any impression of that kind. I say 
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that because we are counting cotton on 
hand which is not surplus because it has 
not been offered for sale competitively, 
the effect of counting this cotton that is 
not for sale and saying that it is surplus, 
has brought about the present order, 
which is erroneous as well as the policy 
in cutting acreage here. You are merely 
giving it overseas with a guaranteed 
profit to American financial interests. 

I would like to read to you an editorial 
from the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News: 

A Tracic Farm PICTURE 

One of the most ominous phases of our 
economic picture in this Nation is the steady 
movement of population from farms to cities. 

It is useless, however, to try to make offi- 
cial Washington realize what will eventually 
be the dire consequences of this migration. 

All our cities are growing too rapidly. 
They cannot provide jobs for rural workers 
who are leaving the farms. Living condi- 
tions in the larger cities are becoming 
atrocious in spite of federally financed hous- 
ing projects. School buildings cannot be 
built fast enough to furnish seats for the 
influx of rural children. 

It is true that farm life in some parts of 
the Nation does not offer all the attractions 
people would like to have, but farm life at 
its worst is far better, and provides more of 
the comforts of life, than the slums in our 
overpopulated cities where the armies of 
jobless are steadily growing. 

Yet in the face of this fact Congress is 
once more curtailing production of standard 
crops. e 

The Department of Agriculture whose Sec- 
retary is the principal promoter of acreage 
reduction, frankly admits that the cut in 
cotton acreage this year will force 55,348 
families from southern farms, and another 
130,603 families will barely get by because 
their incomes will be sharply reduced by the 
acreage slash. 

Mississippi will furnish 11,981 of the 
families driven from farms and 34,414 of our 
families will be reduced below a decent sub- 
sistence level. 

In the face of these tragic finds, won't 
somebody in official Washington please wake 
up, face the facts, and at least show the 
gumption that God gave geese? 


We either move our farm production 
in world markets at competitive prices 
or else we cut back to producing for the 
domestic market, aggravating the situa- 
tion my friend Major Sullins so well 
portrays. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman's 
amendment will not be adopted. There 
is a reason that the Farm Bureau and 
the various farm organizations of this 
country have not come out in favor of 
any increase in the national-acreage al- 
lotment. They are not here this year 
like they were last year. At that time, if 
you will recall, the beltwide group of 
representatives of cotton producers from 
the Carolinas across to California were 
right here in this Congress asking for 
aid and relief to alleviate the situation 
that existed at that time. This year you 
do not find that. 

We are here because of the appeals of 
the farmers, the sharecroppers, and ten- 
ants who really need some aid. We 
would like to help them more, we would 
like to increase the allotment to a greater 
degree if it were possible to do so. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Does the gentleman 
realize that when he refers to the big 
cotton organizations, that the Export 
Committee of National Cotton Council 
includes Mr. Fleming of Anderson & 
Clayton and Mr. Hohenberg, all of whom 
have large cotton interests in Brazil and 
Mexico, and who deal in cotton on a 
world basis? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I do not have in 
mind the National Cotton Council. Iwas 
talking about the other farm organiza- 
tions. The National Cotton Council is 
an overall cotton organization and not a 
growers’ group alone. 

May I say that the gentleman from 
Mississippi is one of the outstanding 
agriculturists in this Nation. He has 
studied this problem, he wants to do 
something to be helpful not only to his 
people but to cottongrowers throughout 
the Nation. However, I do not believe 
that to increase this allotment by 6 per- 
cent would get the bill signed by the 
President. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman's 
amendment is adopted Arkansas would 
receive more than 90,000 acres? 

Mr. GATHINGS. ` That is right, how- 
ever, if the Whitten amendment defeats 
the bill, Arkansas and all other States 
would get nothing. 

Mr. COOLEY. Arkansas would only 
need 8,400 acres to take care of the small 
farmers of Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. To take care of the 
5-acre minimum. 

Mr. COOLEY. And the gentleman 
from Arkansas, in opposing the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, is aware of that fact. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Absolutely. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to have the 
gentleman explain if the situation in 
Arkansas as it exists there now in re- 
gard to the little farmer is not brought 
about by the fact that those in charge 
of the program in Arkansas have prop- 
erly administered the program. 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is right. The 
State committee did a fine job in trying 
to alleviate the plight of the small-acre 
farmer. And an even greater work was 
done by the fine farmers who served on 
the various county committees. It is a 
remarkable thing how these men gave of 
their time and effort in an attempt to 
give fair treatment to all. If I may de- 
viate at this point, I would like to com- 
mend all the farmers who have served on 
these county committees. 

Mr. COOLEY. Whereas in other 
States they have used the cotton acreage 
allotment for taking care of the big 
farmers instead of the little farmers. 

Mr. GATHINGS. In the gentleman’s 
State, I would say that his State com- 
mittee did not look after the small-farm 
folks and did not look after the new 
farmer. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not complaining 
about the way the program has been 
administered in North Carolina, 
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Mr.GATHINGS. Since the gentleman 
mentioned my State, our State commit- 
tee did a fairly good job, because prac- 
tically all of the small farmers have been 
brought up to the 5-acre minimum, and 
we require about 8,000 acres to bring the 
rest up. 

Mr. COOLEY. I just wanted to get 
this in the Recorp, that while it appears 
that Arkansas is receiving 45,000 acres, 
it is due to the fact that your program 
has been administered in a certain way 
different than it has been administered in 
other States. 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is right. 

Mr. COOLEY. Whereas in North 
Carolina we are only getting 15,000 acres, 
we need 85,000 acres. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Les, in the State of 
North Carolina you need 85,000 acres to 
bring the small acreage farmer up. 

Mr. COOLEY. I hope the gentleman’s 
amendment will be defeated, because I 
actually do not believe that the Admin- 
istration will approve the bill if we double 
this acreage. 

Mr. GATHINGS. It is the straw that 
will break the camel's back. You can go 
just so far to get this bill approved. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. It is a fact, is it not, 
that while your State committee used 
about 80 percent of its State reserves to 
take care of the small farmers, the State 
of Mississippi did not use 1 single acre 
to take care of the small farmers, and 
neither did the State committee in North 
Carolina, and that is the reason those 
2 States stand out like sore thumbs, 
because their committees did not use 
1 acre to meet this situation. 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I take it it 
is fair to say that your committee and 
the subcommittee and the entire com- 
mittee would have approved an addi- 
tional allotment even as much as the 
gentleman from Mississippi proposes if 
it had been our judgment that it would 
have been approved by the Department. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I really think so. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
ABERNETHY J, who is one of the outstand- 
ing cotton proponents in this House, in- 
troduced an amendment, as he stated 
earlier on the fioor, and our subcommit- 
tee asked that this not be brought back 
solely to be sure that it would be signed, 
and we wanted to be sure of that. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Did we not 
give due deliberation and go as far as 
we thought we could safely go to bring 
about relief and actually get results? 

Mr. GATHINGS. We did in the sub- 
committee as well as in the full com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the amend- 
ment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in 
order to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN], a question for 
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the purpose of clarifying in my own 
mind his position with respect to the 
dual or two-price system. Is it the 
gentleman’s position—and I have lis- 
tened with interest to his discussion of 
this bill today—that we should have one 
price for domestic consumers of cotton 
and another price for foreign con- 
sumers? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will put it this way: 
The whole program of price supports 
provided the authority for the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation with regard to 
any farm commodities which might be 
accumulated above domestic needs to sell 
such commodities in world trade com- 
petitively. This does not necessarily 
mean reducing sale prices. For your in- 
ternational brokers could buy offerings 
at the domestic price, and it would not be 
then reduced. I spent the month of 
October with cotton importers in Europe 
who seemed to know about this problem. 
I learned that without exception every 
country on the face of the earth which 
has commodities that they do not need 
at home is offering them for sale and 
offering them competitively. Weare the 
only ones who do not, and the law now 
authorizes sale of commodities in world 
trade competitively. The Government 
will not act. 

Mr. JONAS. I think that is true, but 
I wanted to be sure I followed the gen- 
tleman’s argument. Cotton of course is 
only consumed by textile plants. You 
cannot eat cotton. It can only be spun 
into cloth or other textile products. If 
cotton brings on the domestic market 
say 35 cents a pound, it is purchased by 
the textile plants of this country at that 
price and spun into cotton goods. If 
you sell cotton on the world market to 
the competing textile plants in England, 
Japan, and France and other nations on 
the continent for say 30 cents a pound, 
that puts our domestic textile industry 
at a competitive disadvantage, does it 
not? 

Mr. WHITTEN. In the first place, in 
answer to the gentleman, I do not advo- 
cate that we offer these commodities at 
a reduced price but that we start selling 
on a competitive-bid basis, controlling 
ourselves as to how much and how often; 
in other words, ride the market and see 
the effects from day to day. 

Mr. JONAS. The world price is lower 
than the domestic price today, is it not? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No, it is slightly 
above it, because we have held part of 
the world supply off the world market. 
The world supply is kind of tight be- 
cause part of our supply is not for sale 
on a competitive basis. 

The point I would like to make to the 
gentleman is this: If we make our sup- 
port price the world price, as the De- 
partment of Agriculture has done, then 
the big cotton operators can go into 
Brazil and Mexico, where they have low- 
cost labor, and then the Japanese spin- 
ning industry, having a source of cotton 
in a low-cost area, can run our mills out 
of all the export market, and the situa- 
tion would get worse. To do as the 
gentleman says, to dump it at a given 
reduced price, might have an effect on 
the domestic mills if you did not ride it 
from day to day and watch it. That I 
have not advocated, but if you did not 
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do something, as long as we continue 
our present policies and let our acreages 
go to foreign countries where there is 
low-cost labor, then our foreign com- 
petitors have low-cost cotton from other 
areas and they can run our mills out of 
the export market. 

Mr. JONAS. I asked the question be- 
cause it does not seem fair to charge 
domestic consumers a higher price than 
foreign ones. 

Mr. WHITTEN. When you get to 
your domestic situation, you have had 
13 freight rate increases since World 
War II. We have a whole lot of fixed 
costs in the United States which apply, 
and which have been the cause of the 
necessity for the price-support program. 
But if we go into making our own domes- 
tic price the world price, we invite the 
spread to foreign countries. Then the 
foreign competitors, having a low-cost 
supply, will have a much worse effect 
that way than the other. 

Mr. JONAS. Weare doing it that way 
right along, not only in the commodities 
we produce on the farm but in the field 
of manufacturing. We are doing that 
in textiles particularly. 

Mr. WHITTEN. In so many, many 
ways, but here again if we just save 1 
million acres of cotton for the American 
farmer to farm, we have at least done 
that much good. 

We must either move American farm 
production in world markets at com- 
petitive prices or else we dry up to 
producing for the American domestic 
market. That is it. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, none of us likes to op- 
pose an amendment such as that which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi. Everybody in this House 
would like to vote for unlimited produc- 
tion of everything if we could but get 
a fair price for it when we had produced 
it. But I think we all recognize that you 
cannot get anything like a fair price for 
many of our farm products if we pro- 
vide unlimited production in the United 
States. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like the 
Recorp to show that if my amendment 
is adopted it would still leave a 2-million 
decrease in cotton acreage from last 
year. I do not want any impression to 
get around that I am advocating throw- 
ing away all limitations. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman's amend- 
ment does not give us unlimited pro- 
duction but he frankly states it is a step 
in that direction. Obviously it is, It is 
a step toward unlimited production. It 
is a frank step toward the desire to 
increase production. 

The bill that comes from the commit- 
tee is not primarily for the purpose of 
increasing production but for the pur- 
pose of relieving the hardship on indi- 
viduals who have been cut so much now 
that they simply cannot make a living, 
whether they are growing 2 acres, 20 
acres, or 50 acres. 

I sympathize with the viewpoint ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Mississip- 
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pi to the effect that it would be fine for 
the United States to dispose of the cot- 
ton that we have in stock competitively. 
I agree with the gentleman that we 
should. I think part of our present 
trouble results from the hesitancy on 
the part of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and probably more on the part of 
the Department of State, to actually sell 
what we now have competitively. But 
are we not attacking the problem in the 
wrong way to say that because we are 
not disposing of what we have on hand 
on a competitive basis, we, therefore, 
want to increase our surplus and to pile 
up more that we are not going to be 
able to sell either competitively or other- 
wise Would it not be better to concen- 
trate our attack on the unsound disposal 
policies of the two departments involved 
rather than to say because you have not 
done what we think you ought to do in 
this respect we are going to create a more 
difficult situation? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to say 
there is real soundness in what the gen- 
tleman says except for this. That we 
have reached the crossroads where it is 
shown that 55,000 farm families are put 
out of their homes, and 130,000 farm 
families are reduced to less than $900 a 
year gross income. And as the situation 
now stands where the acreage and pro- 
duction is going to be just transferred to 
foreign countries, it makes us do some 
things just because we ought to, because 
it is right. 

Mr. POAGE. Of course, there is so 
much truth in the position of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi that I cannot 
just take a blanket position against him 
either. But it does seem to me that it 
would be a sounder thing for us to do 
something which would give relief not 
simply to 54,000 families, as the gentle- 
man from Mississippi mentioned, but 
291,000 families in the United States that 
have allotments of less than 5 acres. 
There are 291,000 cotton farms with al- 
lotments of less than 5 acres and I have 
an idea that most of them are going to 
be put off their farms unless we do some- 
thing to relieve them. The bill we have 
brought in is going to give them some 
relief. 

I recognize there is a good deal of dis- 
cussion of the fact that this bill does not 
give all of these farmers all the relief 
they want. Of course not. It is not 
going to make anybody rich, but it is go- 
ing to save a lot of people from being 
put out on the street. It is going to do a 
lot of good. We have a reasonable 
chance of passing this bill, and I believe 
we have a reasonable chance of getting 
it signed. I think the gentleman from 
Mississippi made it rather clear that he 
did not believe his bill would be signed. 
In answer to the question as to whether 
it would be signed or not, when he said, 
“Well, I think it has as good a chance as 
something else has to be signed.” He 
did not tell us and he could not tell us 
whether it would be signed because no 
man knows that. He would not tell us 
he thinks his bill is going to be signed, 
and I do not think there is a Member in 
this House who can stand up and say 
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that he sincerely believes that the bill 
proposed by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi will be signed. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will say I have been 
assured that it has just as much chance 
of being signed as any other one has. 

Mr. POAGE. I heard the gentleman 
the first time, and I realize the evasion 
in that answer, and that is exactly what 
I am calling to the attention of the 
House. The gentleman does not believe 
either bill will be signed. I recognize 
the gentleman's opinion is different from 
mine with regard to that. I think there 
is a reasonable chance, and the commit- 
tee thought there was a reasonable 
chance of getting the bill that we brought 
on this floor signed and enacted into law. 
I repeat, we are trying to get part of 
something. We are trying to get some- 
thing here even though it is but a part 
of all we would like rather than to try 
to get all of nothing. 

All of nothing might look good in the 
newspapers back home. It would sound 
good back in Texas to say, Poack led a 
great fight to get 5 million additional 
acres.” My people would like to have it, 
if they could have the acres, and main- 
tain their price at the same time. But I 
know perfectly well, and you know, that 
I would be doing nothing but fooling the 
people back home. It is just that simple. 
Do not let anybody fool you. It is 
just a question of do we want something? 
Are we willing to take what we have a 
right to hope to get or are we just trying 
to get something in the papers back 
home about what a great thing we did 
for the folks getting all of nothing? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Since this 
bill is for the purpose of affording re- 
lief in the inequitable situation that ex- 
ists where farmers are operating with 
less than 5 acres, why cannot we have a 
bill which will have universal applica- 
tion to all cotton producers in every sec- 
tion of the United States, guaranteeing 
them a minimum of 5 acres? 

Mr. POAGE. Because if you did, you 
would either get too much acreage to get 
the bill passed, or we would so disrupt 
the balance between the States that the 
bill could not pass. One thing is that 
you would get more acreage in the bill 
than you could have approved—just as 
the bill offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi proposes, or you would be in 
the position of giving to one section of 
the country a greater percentage in- 
crease than you give to another section 
of the country. Again, I cannot think 
the gentleman from Alabama believes we 
can pass a bill here that will give some 
70,000 or 80,000 acres to Alabama, and 
give absolutely nothing to California, 
and expect that kind of a bill to be signed. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I understood 
that this was a bill to give relief to peo- 
ple, not to States. 

Mr. POAGE. The bill does give relief 
to people, but we want to pass a bill that 
will be signed, and we know we cannot 
give relief to these people if you dis- 
rupt the balance that has been estab- 
lished between the States. 

In all kindness, the gentleman from 
Alabama is an intelligent man. He 
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knows very well that he has absolutely 
no chance of getting a bill signed which 
gives all of the acreage to States east of 
the Mississippi and none to California, 
none to Arizona, and none to New 
Mexico—I do not have to call the names 
of the Members whom he knows who 
would never allow such a bill to pass in 
the other body. If the gentleman wants 
any cotton for Alabama he will have, I 
think, to retain the balance with the 
Western States, because after all those 
States have an absolute veto on this kind 
of legislation. 

I want to commend on the floor of 
this House, as I did in committee, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hacen], 
for trying to make a fair and sincere ef- 
fort to give the people of the Southeast 
some relief when it did not mean any- 
thing to his State. He did not gain 
anything by it, but he did the fair and 
honorable thing, and I appreciate it as 
a statesmanlike action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

The purpose of this bill is stated in 
the report as follows: 

H. R. 3952 aims at bringing some measure 
of urgent relief to those farmers in Ameri- 
ca’s great Cotton Belt now threatened by 
severe hardships, 


Now let us look at the agricultural 
picture, as far as people are concerned. 
Ultimately we are dealing with people 
and not territorial rights of States or 
political subdivisions of States. We are 
talking about people and their entitle- 
ment to relief. One-half of all the peo- 
ple who reside on the farms of this 
country reside in 14 Southern States, 
from Oklahoma-Texas eastward through 
West Virginia. One-half of the total 
number of people residing on the farms 
of this country obtain their principal 
source of income from cotton. Now if 
we are going to pass a measure to relieve 
the burdens of those farm people whose 
principal source of income is cotton, and 
who are the lowest per capita income 
group of any other group in America, 
then the way to do it is to provide a mini- 
mum allotment of 5 acres for all farmers 
whose allotment is now less than 5 acres. 

If we are going to make acreage allot- 
ments just because Texas needs a little 
more or California needs a little more, 
then the quality of mercy is certainly 
strained, for we are dealing, as I said 
earlier, with the people who live on the 
farms, who are to produce this cotton. 

I am, of course, going to vote for half 
a loaf if I do not get the full measure of 
benefits that I think the people of Ala- 
bama, the people of Georgia, and so on 
down the line are entitled to; but why 
should we not recognize the individual’s 
need rather than the need of the various 
States. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. I was seeking to go 
along with the gentleman on the 5 acres, 
as the members of the committee will 
testify, because I thought it was a social 
proposition. When it was finally pointed 
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out to me that this program is adminis- 
tered by States, and that in certain 
States last year they had this surplus 
and this would not take care of our farm- 
ers, I began to think differently. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. And we are 
here to correct the abuses and mistakes 
that were made last year at the State 
level of administration. The 5-acre pro- 
ducer had nothing to do with the lack 
of judgment that was exercised by State 
committees. The cotton farmer cannot 
be held responsible for the errors made 
in the administration of the law. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The bill that is 
pending, in the absence of my amend- 
ment would only halfway do the job; it 
would do nothing for the 55,000 farm 
families who are left without homes. 

Now, let us keep the record straight: 
Neither group has asked for an opinion 
from the Department of Agriculture as 
to whether they will or will not endorse 
this bill as it is or as it stands, I have 
in my hand three pages from the De- 
partment of Agriculture pointing out the 
administrative difficulties in the bill as 
it is. If my amendment is adopted the 
administrative problems will be reduced, 
be cut in half. Anyone who doubts that 
just read the three pages from the De- 
partment showing now the hard way 
they have of administering the bill as 
printed. 

Mr, JONES of Alabama. Under this 
bill we call it relief to the 5-acre farmers; 
actually in its application it is not 5-acre 
relief to the farmers; it is a 5-acre relief 
in Texas; a 5-acre relief in California; 
but it is a 2-, and 3-, and 4-acre relief 
bill as far as the cotton producer is con- 
cerned in the States east of the Missis- 
sippi River that presently produce 
cotton. 

It seems to me that we could provide 
for each 5-acre farmer to have a 5-acre 
minimum. By doing this we increase 
the total acreage by less than 400,000— 
almost 120,000 less than is proposed in 
the pending measure. 

I hope that when the Smith amend- 
ment is presented it will be passed. Let 
us make certain that the first consid- 
eration will be given to the people who 
produce the cotton. A 3-percent fixed 
formula will not provide the relief we 
hope to see given our people. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

(On request of Mr. RHODES of Arizona, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. JONES 
of Alabama was allowed to proceed for 
1 additional minute.) 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I would like 
to ask the gentleman if it is not true 
that the county committee in any county 
in the United States, under the law as 
it now exists, could declare that the min- 
imum acreage per farmer is 5 acres? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man means that under this bill it is made 
mandatory? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. No; under 
present law is it not true that any county 
committee can now declare that the 
minimum acreage per farmer is 5 acres? 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. No, that is 
not my recollection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. There are hundreds 
of counties where the total amount of 
acreage for the county is not that much. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. Is the gentleman aware 
of the fact that in Alabama 80 percent 
of the State reserve was given in an ef- 
fort to give 5 acres to each farmer, where- 
as in States like Texas only 16 percent 
was given to small farmers of the State 
reserve? In other words, Alabama made 
an effort by nearly 2 to 1 to give 5 acres 
out of the State reserves. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. And this in- 
crease will still not give them 5 acres of a 
minimum allotn.ent under the law. 

Mr. RAINS. That is correct. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out one 
thing to my distinguished friend the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 
I have much sympathy for his effort to 
get more acres. When I first introduced 
a bill on this subject, I suggested that 
we base our increase on the estimated 
underplanting for this year. That would 
have run 8 percent. It would have been 
higher than the 6 percent which he has 
suggested. I say to him, and the others 
who would like to have more acreage, 
that we battled that out in committee. 
We talked with people from the Depart- 
ment. I talked to my people at home 
and I told them I thought we could get 
3 percent but I did not think we could 
get any more. 

I feel that way about it now, and for 
that reason I express the hope that you 
will vote down the amendment, much 
as I myself would like a few more acres. 

We keep on talking about minimum 
acreage. Let me assure the members of 
the Committee that before we go much 
further there is going to be a bill in- 
troduced which will provide for some 
kind of minimum production. It may 
not be minimum acreage. I recognize, 
as many of you, that unless we can pro- 
vide a minimum cotton production for 
each small farm, be it 5 acres, 10 acres, 
or whatever is necessary, we are going 
to run into this trouble again. However, 
it is very complicated and it will re- 
quire a great deal of committee study 
that can hardly be done on the floor of 
this House. True, that is not before 
us in this amendment, but I have a feel- 
ing it is going to be pretty soon, be- 
cause it has been referred to many times 
by those who have preceded me. 

So I ask you, if you want to help, if 
you want to be reasonably sure of doing 
something for these people of ours who 
need it so badly, then vote down this 
amendment and pass the bill as it has 
been presented to you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WICKERSHAM: 
Strike out everything after line 5 and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the national acreage allotment estab- 
lished under subsection (a) of this section 
for the 1955 and 1956 crops of cotton shall 
be increased to 19,500,000 acres and appor- 
tioned to the States in the same manner 
in which the national acreage allotment 
heretofore established for 1954 was appor- 
tioned to the States. The additional acre- 
age so made available to States shall be 
apportioned to counties on the basis of their 
respective shares of the State acreage allot- 
ment as apportioned in 1954.” 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
desire to make my statement very brief. 
I made this amendment apply to the 
years 1955 and 1956. We should make 
it possible for the farmers to plan ahead. 
A part of our present difficulty stems 
from the fact that the administration 
requested the farmers to increase their 
cotton acreage during the Korean war. 
Another fact that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has not taken into consideration 
in arriving at the carryover figure is the 
fact that the President of the United 
States asked that a part of 1 year’s sup- 
ply of this cotton be set aside. The 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN] has ably pointed out this fact. I 
wish to call your attention to another 
fact; i. e., that we are not at ease in this 
world. There is an event over in the 
Formosa area which could lead to a dif- 
ficult situation. We have an interna- 
tional situation in Russia whereby the 
civilian Soviet leaders have turned over 
the reins to the military leaders. We 
have many crises throughout the world, 
for instance, in Iraq and Iran and Saudi- 
Arabia, Russia has her eyes on the vast 
oil reserves. If we are not careful, we 
may find ourselves in the same position 
that the Russian leaders say they are 
in. They have not produced sufficient 
agricultural products and consumer 
goods in recent years. Besides having 
failed to produce sufficient agricultural 
products, Russia openly admits the lack 
of production of sufficient forestry prod- 
ucts. I trust that we will not get in that 
condition. If we separate the set-aside 
from the carryover, then we do not 
have too great a carryover of cotton. 
Furthermore, according to the statement 
of the committee itself and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s report on plant- 
ings, 10 percent of this 1955 allotted 
acreage will not be planted because of 
various conditions. Consequently, we 
should increase the acreage by 10 percent 
and still be safe. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, would his 
amendment to this bill, if adopted, pro- 
vide a minimum 5-acre cotton allotment 
to every cotton farmer in America? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. This would 
come very nearly assuring them, because 
under the present bill farms are not as- 
sured 5 acres additional, even in Ala- 
bama, They are not assured more than 
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under the committee bill; under my 
amendment 3, and they would receive 
about 6 acres minimum. In Florida 
they would receive only one-half acre 
under this committee bill; in Georgia 3 
acres, and in Mississippi 4 under this 
bill, and in North Carolina individual 
5-acre farms will probably receive only 
1 acre additional. This committee bill 
does not state that each farm will have 
a minimum of 5 acres or the average 
amount in cultivation on the farm in 
1952, 1953, and 1954. It reads “which- 
ever is the lesser.” And, if the addi- 
tional allocation is not sufficient to go 
around, individual farm increases will 
be decreased. For instance, in North 
Carolina 85,943 acres are required for 
5 acre or highest planted acres, yet 
North Carolina will receive only 15,471 
acres additional under this bill, conse- 
quently it would provide only 1 acre ad- 
ditional allotment to each small farm. 
This would fall considerably below the 
1954 allotment. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. How much less than 
last year? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM,. My amendment 
would fix the 1955 and 1956 acreage 
allotment at 19.5 million acres annually. 
In 1954 we had 21,379,000 planted acres. 
My amendment still leaves the allotment 
practically 2 million acres below 1954. 
In 1953 we had 28 million acres, in 1952, 
27 million, and in 1951 we had 29 million 
acres planted. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman has ex- 
pressed great concern for the 5-acre 
farmer, There is nothing in this bill to 
require the State to use this for the 
5-acre farmer. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No. 

Mr, POAGE. And when you get to 
a State like North Carolina where it 
would not have enough acreage under 
your bill to bring it up to 5 acres, there 
is no requirement that you use 1 single 
acre for the 5-acre farmer. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The State com- 
mittee could use it for that purpose. 

Mr. POAGE. The State committee 
had 10 percent of its allotment and did 
not use any in North Carolina; it did not 
use any in Mississippi. Is there any- 
thing in here to require the State of 
Mississippi to use any of this for the 
5-acre farmer? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Under this bill 
they would at least receive some more. 
They already have some acreage. 

Mr. POAGE. No. Under the gentle- 
man’s bill the State of Mississippi would 
get some more acreage, but the State of 
Mississippi had some 50,000-odd acres 
that they could have given to the 5-acre 
farmers, and the State committee did 
not give 1 single acre, and you are giving 
it right back to the same State commit- 
tee. What reason does the gentleman 
have for believing that the State com- 
mittee would act differently? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I am more in- 
terested in taking care of any sized 
farmer. I might say that this bill is a 
misnomer. The gentleman from Texas 
has misnamed this bill if he believes it 
takes care of the little babies, family- 
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sized farmer, or economical operating 
farm units, because half of the acreage 
goes to the State of Texas. This meas- 
ure is not going to satisfy the needs of 
the country. 

I predict the Senate will adopt, in sub- 
stance, the provisions of my amendment. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman's 
amendment attempts to add 1,387,000 
acres to the national allotment for the 
year 1955 and the year 1956. Just a 
moment ago we voted on an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN] which attempted 
to add 1,086,000 acres, yet now we come 
up with an amendment to add 1,300,000 
acres. Under this amendment the 5- 
acre farmer gets no priority. I do hope 
this Committee will vote down the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WICKERSHAM: 
On page 3, after line 9, insert the following: 

“(o) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, in areas where abnormal weather 
conditions make such practices desirable, 
the Secretary shall authorize the planting of 
cotton on allotted acreage in combination 
with legumes or other crops, or with sum- 
mer fallow, and the 1955 farm allotments 
for farms in such areas shall be adjusted 
upon the written request of the farm op- 
erator to allow for such additional gross 
acreage allotment as will, in combination 
with such other crop or summer fallow, 
permit the planting in such combination of 
the net cotton allotment for the farm.” 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is not germane, that it 
amends the wheat-allotment law and 
other allotment laws, whereas this bill 
relates only to the cotton-allotment laws. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a new section. It does not apply 
to wheat at all. It does not mention the 
word “wheat.” This is a brandnew sec- 
tion. All in the world it does is this: 

In Oklahoma we have had a drought, 
as the gentleman has had in Texas. 
This would merely allow the planting 
of 2 rows of cotton and 2 rows of grain 
sorghums. In that way it would save 
the erosion of the land from the blow- 
ing. It would also permit the produc- 
tion of both cotton and grain sorghums. 
As the gentleman from Texas knows, the 
man who grows cotton is limited. The 
man who grows grain sorghums is 
limited to this extent: The present ad- 
ministration has seen fit to reduce the 
price support on grain sorghums by 
25 percent. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman’s amendment is certainly ap- 
plicable to other crops than cotton. It 
seeks to amend another section of the 
law. It does not apply only to the 
cotton section which is under consid- 


eration. 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. It applies to 
other crops which are not under the 


quotas, like legumes and grain sorghums. 
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Mr. COOLEY. In other words, the 
gentleman brings grain sorghums and 
legumes into the cotton section. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I might say 
that these other crops are not con- 
trolled. They are not under acreage 
controls as are wheat and cotton. 

Mr. COOLEY. That does not get 
away from the fact that the gentleman 
is attempting to put other commodities 
under the cotton provision of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hays of Arkan- 
sas). The Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman’s amendment does 
bring other crops into consideration. 
The pending bill is related to cotton acre- 
age control. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment is therefore not germane, and the 
point of order made by the gentleman 
from Texas is sustained. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Mis- 
sissippi: On page 1, line 5, strike out all 
beginning with line 6 and substitute the 
following: 

“(n) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, farm acreage allotments established 
under this section shall be increased where 
necessary so as to provide each farm with 
the maximum allotment authorized in sub- 
section (f) (1) of this section. The addi- 
tional acreage so allotted shall be in addition 
to the national, State, and county acreage 
allotment established for 1955 pursuant to 
this section and the production from such 
additional acreage shall be in addition to 
the national marketing quota established for 
1955 pursuant to section 342 of this Act.” 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee has just voted down 
two amendments which would enlarge 
the additional cotton acreage included 
in the committee’s bill now before the 
House. My amendment is in the nature 
of a substitute to the entire bill before 
us today, and it would strike out the 
present 543,000 additional acreage in- 
cluded in this bill and substitute the 
equivalent of 398,000 acres. I call to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House who are interested in keeping 
down surplus cotton production that the 
amendment I offer would probably re- 
sult in less than half the cotton yield 
than the bill which is now before us be- 
cause the acreage involved in my bill 
has the lowest production-yield average 
of any acreage in the country, and there 
would probably be an additional cotton 
production of no more than 100,000 bales 
under my amendment, 

Under the committee bill, however, as 
was mentioned by the proponents of the 
bill, there would be a production of at 
least 250,000 bales. So it is important 
from the point of view of those who may 
be concerned about the total cotton sur- 
plus since my bill would offer less in the 
way of adding to the cotton surplus. 
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Primarily my bill, however, is designed 
to do what the proponents of the com- 
mittee bill say they have in mind, and 
which they grossly failed to do in re- 
porting out this legislation. They say 
they want to take care of the 5-acre 
farmer, and to take care of the small 
farmer, and to relieve the situation 
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whereby these small producers who un- 
der the law have a specific provision 
written into it so far as some counties 
are concerned, that they must be given 
their acreage. This bill entirely fails 
to give them the acreage that the small 
farmer needs for this 5-acre minimum. 

As I pointed out, something like 150,- 
000 small farms would not get. acreage 
under this bill. Of the 543,000 acres in- 
volved in the bill, more than 300,000 go 
to farmers other than small farmers 
that we have been talking about. That 
certainly means that it is not a matter 
of hardship or relief for these small 
farmers. I agree that the 300,000 acres 
would be used for relief of hardship 
cases, but they would not be cases as 
hard as those involved for the 5-acre 
farmer. 

I think I can comment on this matter 
disinterestedly because under my amend- 
ment not one single acre would go into 
my congressional district. Iam not ask- 
ing for anything for my people. In my 
congressional district, where there was 
an alternative involved in the county, 
the 5-acre farmers were taken care of 
before any other farmers in the county 
were taken care of, and as one commit- 
tee member stated, that meant every 
farmer in the county other than the 5- 
acre people was a hardship case. But I 
say those hardship cases are just as bad 
as the ones we are talking about for the 
Western States. 

My amendment would simply provide 
that a minimum of 5 acres, or the highest 
planted average, would be added to the 
acreage allotment for each State in order 
to take care of these 5-acre farmers and 
nothing else would be provided. In 
other words, the total acreage increase 
would be just 398,000. That takes care 
of the 5-acre farmers for whom there 
can be made a strong humanitarian 
claim, and at the same time we would be 
saving, by 150,000 bales, the extra 
amount of cotton that would have to go 
into loan and into this national surplus 
that we are talking about. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Under the provisions of 
your amendment, is that mandatory? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Under the 
provisions of my amendment, it is man- 
datory that the 5-acre farmers be taken 
care of. 

Mr. JONAS. In other words, the State 
committees could not change that? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. The 
amendment provides that the acreage 
shall be allotted so as to provide each 
farmer with 5 acres on the basis of the 
highest average planted. 

Mr. JONAS. I intend to vote for the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. That actually means 
that the State of North Carolina would 
have 85,000 acres instead of 15,000 acres 
because it will require 85,000 acres to 
take care of the small producers? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. That is 
correct. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like very much 
for that to happen. I would like very 
much for the gentleman’s amendment to 
be adopted. I hope very much it will be 
adopted. I want to make it perfectly 
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clear that I am not talking for my col- 
leagues on the committee, but we do have 
a rather unique situation in North Caro- 
lina because we have so many small 
farms. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman's statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to point out before I 
yield further that the question has been 
raised as to whether or not any bill that 
we pass would be signed by the President. 

I do not pretend to know whether the 
President will sign any bill or not, but I 
know it is good commonsense, in view of 
the strong fight that he and Secretary 
Benson and all the other agricultural 
leaders have made, that they will prefer 
a bill that will offer the least additional 
surplus. I think it is good commonsense, 
in view of the strongly professed human- 
itarian principles of the President that 
he would prefer to solve these hardship 
cases than to provide some formula that 
everybody is talking about. I do not 
think anybody can say whether this bill 
will be signed or not, but I think anyone 
who uses commonsense in regard to the 
matter will feel that this substitute which 
I have offered is certainly more likely to 
get the support and signature of the 
President. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the gentleman on the fine 
statement he is making and to say that 
it seems to me it is the only thing that 
will really take care of the small farmer, 
I mean the 5-acre man, and I am sup- 
porting the amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I would 
like to associate myself with the senti- 
ment expressed by the gentleman from 
Mississippi. I have received a letter only 
this morning where a man owes $1,200, 
and he is allotted eight-tenths of an acre. 
He cannot possibly pay the debts he owes 
under the circumstances, 

I commend the gentleman and I sup- 
port his amendment. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr.SELDEN. Should the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. SMITH] be adopted, would Ala- 
bama’s 1955 acreage allotment be in- 
3 by 52,284 acres rather than 33,054 
acres 
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Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. That is 
correct. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. SMITH] 
and ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks at the conclusion 
of his statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I am supporting the 
gentleman’s amendment. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s interest in the small 
cotton farmer. 

I think the Congress owes to these 
small farmers, of whom I represent 
about 34,500, the duty and responsibility 
to write a law that will provide them with 
enough acreage that they can at least 
have some opportunity to keep body and 
soul together, and the gentleman’s 
amendment is the only proposal before 
the House that attempts to do that. The 
minimum should be at least 5 acres. 
And if the President wants to veto it, 
that is his responsibility. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr.GROSS. This means there will be 
no increase in the allotments to those 
above 5 acres? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. There will 
be no increase in the allotments to those 
above 5 acres, under my amendment. 

I would like to point out to the gentle- 
men on my left, who represent districts 
where cotton is not a matter of concern, 
that this amendment I have proposed 
offers the least trouble to the Admin- 
istration. It offers the possibility for 
the Administration and the President to 
live up to his professed desire to put 
humanitarian methods above economic 
matters; to be liberal in humanitarian 
matters and conservative in economic 
matters. I hope you will support me in 
this effort. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, early in 
the session I introduced a measure, H. R. 
2438, which, had it been enacted into law, 
would have increased the national acre- 
age allotment for the 1955 crop of cotton 
from 18,113,208 to 19,500,000 acres. I in- 
troduced that legislation because I knew 
that many of the cotton farmers in my 
State and district would undoubtedly 
undergo hardships and suffering due to 
the sharp curtailment in the 1955 acre- 
age. 

As we all know, the cotton farmers of 
the United States have demonstrated 
time and time again their willingness to 
cooperate in a nationwide program 
which enables them to keep production 
in line with reasonable consumer de- 
mands. There are occasions, however, 
when sudden and severe constriction of 
acreage causes such hardships that a 
policy of gradual reduction over a longer 
period of time is much wiser. I believe 
1955 is a year, certainly in the district 
I represent, in which our national acre- 
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age allotment should not be reduced as 
drastically as 3 million acres. 

Our national acreage allotment in 1954 
was almost 4 million acres less than 
the 1953 acreage. In addition, my sec- 
tion of the country as well as other areas 
suffered the most disastrous drought 
that can be remembered. Another cut 
in cotton acreage for 1955 amounting to 
more than 3 million acres could only 
mean bankruptcy for some of the cotton 
farmer in my State and district. I am 
certain it would be better at this time to 
spread out our acreage reduction over a 
longer period of time rather than throw 
thousands of cotton farmers out of work 
by another drastic acreage cut this year. 

I therefore commend the members of 
the Committee on Agriculture for taking 
cognizance of the hardships which the 
cotton farmers of this country will face 
unless acreage adjustments are made. 
At the same time, I regret that the acre- 
age increase contained in the measure 
now under consideration is not greater. 

The acreage in my State of Alabama 
will be increased under H. R. 3952 by 3 
percent of the 1955 allotment, or 33,054 
acres. In order to give to the cotton 
farmers of Alabama a minimum allot- 
ment of the smaller of (a) 5 acres, or 
(b) the highest number of acres planted 
in cotton on the farm during the past 3 
years, 52,284 acres is required. 

Under the amendment offered earlier 
by Mr. WHITTEN, of Mississippi, the total 
acreage would have been increased by 6 
percent of the 1955 allotment. This not 
only would have brought all farmers in 
my State up to 5 acres or their highest 
planted average in the past 3 years, 
whichever is smaller, but there would 
have been additional acreage available 
for the larger farmers who have suffered 
the severest acreage cuts. I favored this 
amendment and regret that it failed to 
pass. 

The amendment now offered by Mr. 
Smrrx of Mississippi would make avail- 
able the acres necessary to give each 
farmer a minimum allotment of 5 acres 
or the highest number of acres planted 
in cotton on the farm during the past 3 
years, whichever is smaller. In the case 
of Alabama this would be 52,284 acres. 
At the same time, the total number of 
additional acres to be made available 
would be reduced from 543,234 to 398,316. 
I shall support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi {Mr. 
SMITH], and I urge its passage. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
at this time to impress upon the House 
just what is involved in some of these 
proposals. That Members may better 
understand just what is involved, let us 
understand there are certain States that 
did not use all of the State reserve or 
any appreciable part of the reserve that 
they had available to take care of the 
5-acre farmers, let us understand that 
the two outstanding examples are North 
Carolina and Mississippi. North Caro- 
lina did not use one single acre to take 
care of the small farmer. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? , 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to my chairman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would just like to 
say this in behalf of those charged with 
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administering the program in North 
Carolina: They are not to be blamed. 
The situation was just this: Had they 
taken care of the little farmer there 
would have been nothing left for those 
who grow above 5 acres. 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. I am 
sure I understand why; I do not con- 
demn your committee. I know they 
faced a difficult problem, but the fact 
remains that North Carolina did not 
use any of the 10 percent reserve it had 
available; they did not use 1 single acre 
for the small farmers. 

The State of Mississippi had a reserve 
of about 175,000 acres, enough, I believe 
to have given every small farmer in the 
State 10 acres, vut the State of Missis- 
sippi did not use 1 single acre to take 
care of the small farmers, but it used 
170,000 acres “for trend” whatever that 
means. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a 
correction? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I think it 
is exactly the opposite, for I know that 
in my own congressional district the 
county committee took care of the 5- 
acre men. 

Mr.POAGE. Ihave not said one word 
about county committees nor one word in 
criticism of the county committees, but 
I repeat and repeat again my statement 
that the State committee of Mississippi 
had available adequate reserves to take 
care of every small farmer in the State 
of Mississippi and they did not use 1 
single acre for that purpose. 

Now we find a strange diversity of 
opinion amongst the representatives 
from Mississippi. They come before us 
and they tell us on the one hand: “Give 
us twice as much acreage as anyone else 
proposes to take care of everybody, large 
and small alike; use a million acres.” 
And the other side Mississippi comes 
in and says: “Do not give anyone any- 
thing except enough for a few small 
farmers.” But that is going to bring 
Mississippi 70,000 acres, without adding 
anything to the allotment in Califor- 
nia—at least that would be the effect 
if the proposal were to become a law, 
which we all know it never will. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. BELCHER. Their attitude was 
that the county committees should take 
care of the big farmers and they would 
come back and let the Congress take care 
of the small ones. 

Mr. POAGE. I do not know whether 
that is correct or not but I do know the 
practical results of what some county 
committees did down in the area repre- 
sented by the distinguished gentleman 
who is chairman of the subcommittee on 
appropriations—it was to take care of 
the small farmers except in one county, 
and there were 122 acres there that they 
needed, whereas in many other sections 
of the State of Mississippi the county 
committees did not do one single solitary 
thing to help small farmers. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman says 
I wanted everything for everybody but 
that I did not want the bill to be large 
enough to cover the small farmer because 
they admitted that the bill as it now 
stands will answer the needs of only 
about half of the small farmers. 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, and he has made 
that perfectly clear. He has made it 
perfectly clear what the case is in Mis- 
sissippi, but right across the river in the 
State of Arkansas—and of course similar 
conditions exist there—we find that this 
bill is adequate to take care of all the 
small farmers in Arkansas and that they 
have them just like they have them in 
Mississippi. The difference is that the 
State committee in Arkansas used 80 
percent of the State reserve to take care 
of those small farmers. 

Had the State committee of Missis- 
sippi used but half of its State reserves 
it could have taken care of all of the 
small farmers of Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr, SMITH of Mississippi. ‘The gen- 
tleman poses as a great expert on the 
State of Mississippi. I want to ask him 
what the State of Texas did for the small 
farmer? 

Mr. POAGE. The State committee did 
& very, very poor job, but it did use 
120,000 acres of the State reserve for 
small farmers. It then, very unwisely, 
I think, used 62 % per cent of our State 
reserves “for trends.” That is what the 
State committee of Texas did. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Does not 
my amendment provide that it shall be 
mandatory that the small farmer shall 
be taken care of and that we solve this 
problem of whether the State will take 
care of the small farmer? 

Mr. POAGE. Oh, yes, after your State 
committee used 170,000 acres to take care 
of the big farmers they rise and cham- 
pion the small farmer, and the gentle- 
man comes in and says that our State 
committee has thus far taken care of the 
big farmer, now let us come in here and 
have the cotton growers of the rest of the 
United States pay the bill to take care 
of the small farmers of Mississippi. 

Of the cotton-raising States there are 
only two which made no effort to take 
care of the small farmers and those two 
are Mississippi and North Carolina. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is worthwhile to know what the States 
did and maybe then we will have a better 
background as to why we have these 
complaints from the particular areas 
that we have. Never let yourselves be 
fooled, Mr. Chairman, these States that 
now come in and say: “You make it up 
for these small farmers” are asking you 
and everybody else to pay the bill for 
the negligence or failure of their own 
State committees to do the things that 
the law authorized the State committees 
to do in the first place. They do not 
come in with clean hands. They come 
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simply asking that we do the thing that 
they did not do. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Is it not true that the 
only forum the small farmer has is 
right here today? 

Mr. POAGE. No. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is the only one? 

Mr. POAGE. No, that is not true, 
because their State committees made 
these allotments. These State commit- 
tees had a 10 percent reserve which 
the State of Arkansas used for the small 
farmer. But in some other States it 
was not so used, and I do not absolve 
my own State committee. You heard 
me criticize it as loudly as anybody. I 
think our State committee was in great 
error. But we did do something. We 
did make some effort. Texas did use 
some of its reserve for small farms. In 
fact it took care of about four-fifths of 
theses cases. 

Let us see about those States that do 
not have this problem. It has been 
stated here we were trying to bring in 
a bill simply to take care of small 
farmers. That is not true and nobody 
said that. Nobody said that is the only 
thing involved in this bill. This bill will 
give relief to small farmers, If it did 
not give relief to small farmers we would 
not be here with it. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The report 
states that the condition has come about 
through no fault of the cotton farmer. 

Mr. POAGE. That is exactly right, 
nobody denies that, and I repeat, it 
comes about through no fault of the 
cotton farmer. But the small farmer is 
not the only man who has suffered. 
The man who has 6 acres has suffered, 
the man who has 11 acres has suffered. 
This bill will give some relief to a lot 
of other people who have been suffering. 
The fellow who has a cut of more than 
40 percent, the man who has been cut 
from 50 acres down to 25, for example. 
I do not condemn the bill because it 
helps a lot of people. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman is correct that in Texas that sort 
of relief will be given, but it will not 
be given to the other States. Is it not 
true that under this bill 49 percent of 
the additional acreage goes to Texas? 

Mr. POAGE. Forty-two percent, 
which is exactly the percentage that 
Texas has of the total national cotton 
acreage on the 5-year history. The 
State of Texas has historically grown 
substantially more than any other 2 or 3 
States and still does. The State of Texas 
is as big as some five States like Mis- 
sissippi and, of course, it is entitled to 
more acreage than those other States. 
The State of Texas has taken exactly 
the percentage cut that every other State 
has, and should, of course, receive ex- 
actly the same percentage increase. 
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That is what this bill does from the very 
beginning. It recognizes that we have 
to treat everybody alike. 

We are saying, “Let us treat everybody 
exactly alike.’ When we declare a 
dividend as it were, let us treat Cali- 
fornia that has no 5-acre farms, like 
the other parts of the Nation, let us treat 
Arizona like we treat Alabama, let us 
treat Texas just like we are going to 
treat the Carolinas, let us treat them all 
alike. That is what this bill does. Then, 
if perchance your own State committee 
has done a bad job let the State where 
the committee has done a bad job pay 
the bill. We are in the position of a 
parent with several children. Two of 
the children have wasted their money. 
Maybe they suffered sickness. Anyway 
their money is gone. The parent wants 
them to have some more money and 
give not only the unfortunate ones some- 
thing, but also gives the other children 
exactly the same. Do the improvident 
children have any right to complain? 

The whole question comes down to 
this: Who is going to pay the bill for the 
negligence of certain State committees? 
Some State committees have not done a 
fair job. Those States and those States 
only are being heard here today to com- 
plain about this bill which gives a fair 
deal to everybody. I would just like to 
suggest that we be fair to everybody, 
that we give every State the same in- 
crease in allotment, and then that we 
try to pass a bill that we hope can get 
enacted into law. You are not going to 
help the small farmer in Mississippi, 
Alabama, or anywhere else to pass a bill 
that we know is not going to go through 
the other body. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again 
expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from Texas, [Mr. Poace], has just sum- 
med the whole thing up in about 1 sen- 
tence. We on the committee tried to be 
equitable to all cotton-producing States, 
and we think we were. We did not single 
out, as the gentleman from Mississippi 
would do in his amendment, 3 States to 
get over half of the proposed new allot- 
ment to the detriment of other States. 
We treated them all alike, and that is 
exactly what this Congress has generally 
done in any legislation. They have not 
legislated for just a few. 

Now, it is quite significant even my 
beloved chairman now foresakes and 
goes along with the amendment. Sure, 
ana so are the others who have spoken 
in behalf of the amendment. They are 
from States that directly profit by it, 
but they do so at the expense of some 
of the other States. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The State of 
Alabama had 80 percent of its reserves 
to go into the 5-acre farms. Now, even 
this 3-percent increase will not provide 
the minimum 5 acres that we hope to 
give them in this bill. What is the ob- 
jection of the gentleman from Texas to 
having the Alabama farmer receive the 
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minimum allotment which the State of 
Texas already has? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. I have no 
objection whatever. But what is the 
gentleman’s objection to taking care of 
the hardship cases beyond the 5-acre 
group in my State? I think it is un- 
fortunate that we have hung any 5-acre 
grouping on our acreage, because there 
are a whole lot of hardship cases in my 
State, and I think in most of the other 
cotton-producing States, that are on 
farms where production is up as high as 
10 or 15 acres. I submit to this commit- 
tee that the bill which was proposed by 
the Committee on Agriculture will come 
closer to do it than any which has been 
proposed as an amendment. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I just 
wanted to ask whether anybody from 
the northern States, in view of the fact 
that my State of Pennsylvania helps 
pay the bill on these various agricultural 
programs, will be permitted to partici- 
pate in the debate on increasing cotton 
acreage? If so, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
recognize all Members in the order they 
address the Chair. The Chair tries to 
move from one side of the aisle to the 
other. 

Mr. GAVIN. Well, we have had 4 or 
5 speakers from the other side. I won- 
der if we could have one from my side 
of the aisle to offer some suggestions 
which may clarify this situation? 

The CHAIRMAN. I will say for the 
information of the gentleman that the 
Members on this side addressing the 
Chair were members of the Committee 
on Agriculture, and he intended to rec- 
ognize the gentleman the first moment 
that no member of the committee ad- 
dressed the Chair. I am very happy to 
recognize the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GAVIN. I move to strike out the 
last word, Mr. Chairman, and I want to 
thank the Chairman, my very good and 
able friend from Arkansas, whom we all 
greatly admire, for the consideration 
given. 

Really, Mr. Chairman, I was rather 
hesitant about participating in this de- 
bate on cotton acreage as it is a little out 
of my line, however, in view of the fact 
that in the final analysis we all have to 
help pay the bill, particularly my State, 
the great State of Pennsyvania, with its 
10 million people. We have been mak- 
ing these contributions in taxes along 
with the other States for many years in 
order to carry out these various agricul- 
tural programs. 

I have some informtion relative to in- 
creased cotton acreage which I thought 
was interesting; a news article, which 


states that Secretary Benson pointed out 


that 92 percent of the cotton producers 
voted to accept the production controls 
on the basis of last October’s estimate, 
and the crop would be 12,511,000 bales. 
A revised estimate made last December 
4 indicated the harvest will rise to 13,- 
569,000 bales. The Secretary did not 
see how controls could be eased in view 
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of this jump of 1,058,000 bales in ex- 
pected yield. I have every confidence in 
Secretary Benson. He is a great agri- 
cultural secretary and is turning in a 
fine performance. 

He states that 92 percent of the cot- 
ton producers accepted willingly these 
allocations. 

What I am concerned about is that 
you are coming in here today to increase 
these allocations of acreage after the 
matter was settled satisfactorily with the 
cotton producers. Really, it almost 
brings tears to my eyes to hear the sym- 
pathetic appeals here today for the small 
cotton farmer. Certainly we all want 
to help the small cotton farmer; he has 
our deepest sympathy. I certainly would 
do anything and everything I could to 
help the small cotton farmer. But the 
allocations are made. The State com- 
mittees accepted them, so I understand 
from this interesting debate. So the 
matter then went down to the county 
committees. Therefore, the county com- 
mittees should have handled their allo- 
cations in a fair and equitable manner 
and given the small cotton farmer the 
consideration he was entitled to. Did he 
get it? Certainly not, from what I heard 
here today. 

With all the bleeding hearts here 
today, I cannot understand why you did 
not bleed and move in on your State 
committees and your county committees 
to give the small farmer his rightful 
opportunity to participate fairly and 
equitably in the allocations that were 
made to your respective States so that 
he would be taken care of above all oth- 
ers. You now come back to the Con- 
gress and want us to iron out that which 
you could not handle in your own States 
and that is increase the cotton acreage 
to take care of the small cotton farmer; 
all of which will produce a greater sur- 
plus of cotton. 

It appears to me that this is pretty 
much of a war now in the southern 
States, your own States, producing cot- 
ton. I say to you champions of States 
rights, due to the fact that you have 
States rights and the allocations have 
been definitely and specifically made to 
your respective States, why bring this 
argument into the Congress? Go argue 
with your own State and county com- 
mittees as to why they did not make 
the proper allocations of acreage and 
respect the position of the small cotton 
farmers in this program. You all realize 
the difficulties they have, and recognize 
the problems of the small farmer, yet 
you did not give him the consideration 
he was entitled to at the time and so 
evidently you heard from him. Now you 
are back here asking the Congress of 
the United States to increase the acre- 
age in the interest of the small farmer, 
all of which will produce more cotton 
and make it necessary for the American 
taxpayer to carry the load. You should 
have thought about the small farmer at 
the time the allocations were made. I 
wonder how many stood up for the small 
farmer with the State and county com- 
mittees when the allocations were made. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does the 
gentleman know how much the taxpay- 
ers pay into this program on this cot- 
ton? 

Mr. GAVIN. I cannot give the gen- 
tleman any figures. I am not an agri- 
cultural statistician. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It has not 
cost them any money since the cotton 
program has never resulted in a loss. 

Mr. GAVIN. Let us leave that argu- 
ment out of it, and turn it back to your 
respective States and your respective 
county committees. Why did not your 
respective county committees respect the 
position of the small farmer with five 
acres or less, and take care of him first 
and then after he had been taken care 
of allocate to the big farm producer what 
was left, if you wanted to be so sympa- 
thetic and understanding of the prob- 
lems of the small farmer? ‘The big cot- 
ton farmers are the ones responsible for 
the big cotton surpluses. If any cutting 
was to be done why did not your county 
committee cut the big farmer rather 
than the small farmer? 

I do not think that this cotton acre- 
age problem belongs here. I think it 
belongs back in your respective States 
and your respective county committees, 
and not in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to bring just 2 
or 3 things to the attention of the House 
and to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the condition that exists. Some 
of the States committees and some of 
the county committees did make mis- 
takes. Affected are 291,000 farmers who 
produce cotton, and more than one- 
fourth of all the people who produce cot- 
ton do have allotments of 5 acres or less. 
By this small increase of only 3 percent 
of the acreage, not 3 percent of the pro- 
duction, we can give some help to every 
one of those 291,000 people without add- 
ing anything to the cost of this program. 
I think that would be a fair statement. 
Then we will take care of those people 
and relieve a tremendous hardship. 

May I say just one other thing before 
I close, in reply to the argument of the 
gentleman from Mississippi who offered 
the amendment. It appears that he 
rather resents the fact that last year we 
did give a bonus, so to speak; when we 
added acres we gave a bonus to Cali- 
fornia. I did not like it at the time, but 
we realized then it appeared to be nec- 
essary to give some relief at that time. 

I think he would like to put himself 
in the position of an umpire or referee 
who, if he made one mistake, now wants 
to go on and rectify that by making 
another wrong decision. 

I think it is fair to say that a bill which 
is passed on the premise of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi, and while it would give half 
of the added acres to, let us say, three 
States in the South, and would give 
nothing to some of the States in the 
West and Southwest, could not be ex- 
pected to have the support of some Mem- 
bers when it comes to a vote on the 
passage of such a bill. Certainly, if it is 
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passed here, I do not think it would pass 
in the other body. I do not think the 
President would approve the bill be- 
cause I think he is going to look after 
his friends out west. I do not blame 
him. There will be a little politics on 
this thing. I think we must be real- 
istic about that. So what we are trying 
to do, and what I would like to impress 
upon those who may have missed the 
first part of the debate on this bill, is 
that we are only asking for 3 percent 
to be added to each State to add to the 
acreage—not to the production. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. What I am interested in 
is this. When the county committees 
knew about these small farmers and the 
hardships which would take effect in the 
event they were not recognized, why did 
not the county committees first take care 
of the small farmers so that they would 
not be in a difficult position, and then 
later on you could argue about this other 
problem. Why did they not give con- 
sideration to the small farmers first? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman heard the chairman of our com- 
mittee a minute ago, he explained the 
situation adequately. 

Mr. GAVIN. I am very glad to listen 
to the chairman. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. He explained 
that if they had taken care of every one 
of those 5-acre small farmers in the 
State of North Carolina, that would have 
been the only cotton produced in the 
State of North Carolina which would 
have brought about a bad situation, and 
which still would not have been equita- 
ble. Also, many of these counties did 
not have sufficient acreage to bring the 
small producer up to 5 acres. Some of 
the committees did a poor job and we 
are here today just as we have come to 
the Congress before on many other oc- 
casions trying to rectify a mistake that 
has been made. We have held our re- 
quests down to a very minimum, but I 
think if we go ahead now and defeat 
the amendment which is now pending, 
and adopt the bill which the committee 
reported to the House which, while it is 
not the exact bill that anyone here, in- 
dividually, would have recommended, it 
does represent the collective thinking of 
all the members of the committee. I 
think it is a reasonable bill, and I hope 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania can 
go along with us and help us to relieve 
these people. 

Mr. GAVIN. Why did 92 percent of 
the cotton producers agree to this acre- 
age if they felt it was not sufficient? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I do not know 
whether the gentleman understands or 
not, but they were not voting for that. 
They were voting as to whether they 
would have 90-percent supports or 
whether they were going to have 50 per- 
cent. To put the proposition simply, I 
am in favor of taking a half a loaf and 
trying to get that rather than have some- 
body offer me a whole loaf, and not find 
the loaf there. Here is another point. 
While 92 percent voted for it, perhaps 
the 8 percent who voted against it rep- 
resents more than the 3 percent which 
we are trying to help now. 
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Mr. GAVIN. I think you people have 
a little problem to work out in the county 
committees to see that the small farmers 
do get some consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think the 
gentleman is absolutely right, and I 
pledge myself to try to iron that out and 
improve it so we will not have to come 
back here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak in op- 
position to this amendment which would 
upset the exact equality of treatment 
among the States which exists in the 
committee bill. If I can, I would like to 
add a note of humor to these proceed- 
ings. In references to the bonuses which 
the gentleman from Missouri referred 
to, we from California approach these 
bonuses with a state of mixed emotions, 
something like a man who is watching 
his mother-in-law drive over a cliff in 
his new Cadillac, because every time 
something is given out, something is 
written into the permanent law which 
takes something away. But I would like 
to invite your attention to the fact that 
in 1954, the law relating to the 5-acre 
farm was changed. Before 1954 the law 
required first provision for the 5-acre 
farmer, but apparently someone decided 
that 5 acres was not a real test of equity 
and a real test of hardship so in 1954 
we amended the law to take out the 
mandatory protection for the 5-acre 
farmer and shoved the subject over to 
the State and local committees to de- 

ide in their discretion who was a hard- 

ship case. I am not criticising that 
action, but I say that it indicates that 
5 acres is not a fair test of hardship, and 
we recognize that under the law, as I 
said before, there is hardship all over 
the Cotton Belt. Some of these State 
and county committees have done a very 
poor job. They have totally ignored not 
only the interest of their 5-acre-and- 
less farmers, but all small farmers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I would 
like to have the gentleman state to me 
whether or not the Gathings bill is the 
one that you think will give most equity 
to everybody. 

Mr. HAGEN. The gentleman means 
the Gathings bill without amendment. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Les. 
Without the Smith amendment. 
I liked Mr. Poace’s argument. He 


brought out that this bill would give 
something to everybody. 

Mr. HAGEN. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And 
would offer more equity than any other 
proposition before the House today. 

Mr. HAGEN. That is correct. This 
bill recognizes that there are hardships 
in all States, and it will give exactly the 
same amount of acreage in terms of their 
5-year average to every State. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 

Mr. HAGEN. Now, what the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. SMITH] is 
asking us to do is to give a bonus to those 
States and county committees which did 
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a poor job with respect to their own 5- 
acre farmers. In other words, he is ask- 
ing you to compound a felony. I say that 
should not be done at the expense of 
those States and those counties which 
did a good job with respect to their 5- 
acre-and-less farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HAGEN] 
has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I have 
waited all afternoon to get a minute and 
a half. I am from a cotton-growing 
State, too. I have used up a great deal 
of time trying to study this matter. Last 
year we called meeting after meeting all 
over Louisiana trying to work out some 
program that would be fair to all. Some 
people have said that some States did 
not do a good job. I think the Congress 
failed to do a good job when it did not 
provide for these little fellows who have 
only 5 acres of cotton; these fellows 
who must make a living and support a 
family on 5 acres. Some of them have 
been cut down to as little as one-quarter 
of an acre. Members come here and 
say that Mr. Benson and the President 
would not approve so and so. When we 
listen to that kind of talk we are not 
doing a good job. Are we, the Congress, 
not supposed to pass the laws? Do we 
not represent all the people, the large the 
small, the wealthy, the poor? The laws 
we pass are applicable to all, not just a 
few. Therefore, in passing laws which 
affect everyone let us consider everyone 
and be fair to all. Daily I receive letters 
from small farmers, stating their plight. 
Only today, I had such a letter from a 
small farmer who owns 20 acres of new 
farm land. In past years he has rented 
cotton land, until such time as he could 
clear enough to begin planting on his 
own farm. Now, the rented land is not 
available and with no cotton history on 
his new farmland, he is left with only 
four-tenths an an acre allowance. I 
represent that man as much as I do the 
large planter and I feel he should be 
protected. A minimum of 5 acres 
should be established for the protection 
of this type situation. Members of 
Congress are close to their constituency. 
We know and understand conditions, 
Let us stand on our own feet and protect 
those we represent rather than bow to 
the dictates of bureaucrats, 

I wonder if some of these fellows who 
said we are not worth $25,000 a year were 
not right. We ought to come here and do 
the job ourselves and not depend on Mr. 


Benson to do it. That is what we are 
paid to do. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. FOUNTAIN]. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, 
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SMITH]. I think that is a humanitarian 
piece of legislation, designed to assist 
the very little cotton farmers of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Sisk]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

As a representative from one of the 
largest cotton-growing districts in this 
country, the San Joaquin Valley of Cali- 
fornia, I feel that the people I represent 
are entitled to participate fairly and 
equitably in any increase in cotton acre- 
age allocated by this House. They have 
their economic problems and hardship 
cases and they need a just and equitable 
share of the acreage allotted to the farm- 
ers throughout the country. So cer- 
tainly I shall oppose this amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, my friend, Mr. SMITH. I appreci- 
ate fully his feelings; but, after all, I 
feel that these States that have neglected 
the proper placing of the acreage already 
allotted and the placing of it in the hands 
of the smaller farmers have only the 
State committees to blame; whereas our 
California State Committee and many 
others take care of the small farmer, 
there are many other growers in the 
West that present hardship cases; and 
I might say to my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Mississippi, that I 
have some of his former constituents out 
in my area in the San Joaquin Valley 
of California, and they want representa- 
tion here too. For that reason I want 
an equitable share of any acreage al- 
lowed under this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] is 
recognized. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor this amendment. 

In order to completely solve the prob- 
lem of the 5-acre cotton farmer in Mis- 
sissippi we need 68,497 acres. The bill 
before us gives Mississippi only 52,526 
acres. This leaves us about 16,000 acres 
short of a quantity sufficient to solve the 
5-acre problem. 

It is true, as some have argued, that 
the State committee in Mississippi failed 
to reserve any acreage whatever for 
small farms or hardships. It may be 
true that the State committee is subject 
to some criticism for not doing so, more 
particularly since all other States did use 
their reserve for this purpose. On the 
other hand, these little farmers for 
whom I plead are not responsible for 
this situation. They had nothing to do 
with it. The acreage is now given out. 
The allotments cannot be withdrawn. 
The only means whereby this problem 
can be completely solved is by adoption 
of this amendment. 

The Smith amendment appeals to me 
for a further reason. There is a reason- 
ably large supply of cotton on hand. The 
committee bill would provide for an in- 
crease of 543,000 acres whereas the 
Smith amendment would provide for an 
increase of only 398,000 acres. The 
Smith amendment would, therefore, re- 
sult in a great reduction of the surplus. 
Ordinarily the yield is low in the areas 
where allotments under the Smith 
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amendment would be increased. So, 
when considering the surplus this is an- 
other attractive feature of his amend- 
ment. 

Furthermore, this amendment has a 
great humanitarian appeal. It provides 
for increases in allotments to farmers 
who now have only the barest subsist- 
ence. They need this increased acreage 
very badly in order to support themselves 
and their families. 

I realize that in adopting the amend- 
ment some States, and particularly the 
Western States, would get no acreage 
under the bill. On the other hand they 
are not confronted with the problems 
now confronting small farmers in my 
section of the South. Last year Western 
States, through their Representatives, 
made a particular appeal to the Congress 
for bonus acreage. Their cause, so they 
said, was based on economics. They 
contended that they were being cut so 
low that the cuts would result in terrific 
losses and even bankruptcy to some of 
their farmers. As the bill finally passed 
the Congress they got their bonus, al- 
though I opposed it. In any event, this 
set a precedent for increasing acreage in 
certain areas of the belt based on eco- 
nomic reasons. Now the economic prob- 
lem is actually confined to the South and 
Southeast where farmers find them- 
selves cut to 1, 2, and 3 acres of cotton. 
Secretary Benson has fixed the national 
allotment at the smallest acreage in all 
history. It presents a case of dire conse- 
quences for thousands of small farmers 
throughout the South. The Smith 
amendment would go a long way toward 
healing this problem. 

I shall support it and urge you to do 
likewise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, cotton 
allotment legislation is a very delicately 
balanced piece of legislative equipment, 
and if we are to do anything to upset 
this delicate balance it should be done 
in the committee on agriculture by 
serious consideration and not by an 
amendment from the floor. 

The problem now before us has been 
explained by the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Poace], the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hacen], and others. I con- 
cur in what they say. I shall vote 
against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi and for the 
bill as presented by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLEY] is 
recognized. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not care to use my 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding to me. I would just 
like to point out this as far as the State 
of Mississippi is concerned and its dif- 
ficulties with the cotton-allotment pro- 
gram. In 2 years, cotton acreage has 
been reduced by 7 million acres by our 
Government. Any State committee in 
the South tries to meet its problems. If 
it grants all the small landowner acre- 
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ages it does not have the acreage it needs 
to meet the other problems. There are 
areas in my own district where they took 
care of the 5-acre farmers at the ex- 
pense of the 5- to 30-acre farmers and 
that meant that on those not so large 
farms, renter families could not grow 
any acreage at all. 

So I do want to say in defense of the 
southern area that the total amount 
given to the State has been inadequate 
for them to take care of all their prob- 
lems. If they try.to take care of the 
5-acre landowner they must do so at the 
expense of the 5- to 30-acre landowner; 
and, as I said earlier, that means that 
on those farms, renters are unable to 
grow cotton; and, certainly, the renters 
are entitled to consideration just as are 
the other small growers. 

I do not mean to subscribe to the way 
they are trying to handle the problem 
because I do not have sufficient detail to 
do that. If they handled one side of the 
problem they threw the other out of 
balance. The trouble is they did not 
have enough cotton to meet these two 
problems, and, as I pointed out earlier, 
the acreage we cut here today by failing 
to adopt my amendment goes overseas 
to compete with ours in the world mar- 
ket. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SMITH of Mis- 
sissippi) there were—ayes 42, noes 102. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have sat attentively 
in the House of Representatives all 
afternoon listening to the debate on this 
bill. Early in the afternoon I prepared 
an amendment which I had intended to 
offer and which is now at the Clerk’s 
desk. It is now crystal clear that the 
House will not amend the pending bill in 
any way, Members having voted down 
all amendments which have been offered. 
To be perfectly frank about it, I, myself, 
have voted against all the amendments 
which have been offered up to this point, 

In the light of these circumstances, I 
shall not offer the amendment which I 
have sent to the Clerk’s desk unless I am 
assured in advance that it will be ac- 
cepted. To offer it and have it defeated 
would be hurtful to the idea which I had 
wanted the House to accept. I have sub- 
mitted a copy of the amendment to the 
chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. CooLey], and to the ranking 
minority member of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hore]. If they, themselves, 
are willing to accept the amendment, 
then, of course, I shall offer it. I would 
like to get an expression from these key 
members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture in regard to the problem 
which I have in mind, 

In 1954 the Secretary of Agriculture 
placed into operation a regulation with 
respect to cotton allotments on new 
farms and on farms where cotton has 
not heretofore been grown which I think 
is unwise. The regulation provides that 
a farmer cannot get a cotton allotment 
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on a farm not heretofore producing cot- 
ton if such farmer has within the county 
a farm which does have a cotton allot- 
ment. I would amend the pending bill 
as follows: 

No farmer shall be denied a cotton acreage 
allotment on a farm not heretofore pro- 
ducing cotton on the sole basis that ruch 
farmer has a cotton allotment on another 
farm within the county. 


My point is this: The Secretary of 
Agriculture has deprived the State com- 
mittees and the county committees of 
discretion in making allotments to cot- 
ton farmers on certain farms which have 
heretofore not produced cotton. It is 
true that under the present regulation, 
if a cotton farmer in one county seeks 
a cotton allotment in another county for 
a farm on which cotton has not hereto- 
fore been grown, a new grower allotment 
can be secured. It seems to me that 
the State and county committees should 
be left free to decide individual cases 
on their merits regardless of county lines. 
To have in effect the present arbitrary 
rule is not good. I think we all realize 
that in some cases the county commit- 
tees would not want to give new grower 
allotments on land which had not previ- 
ously been planted in cotton. In other 
cases, I think the county committees 
would feel that new grower allotments 
were thoroughly justified. 

My amendment would make the pro- 
gram more elastic and would give the 
State and county committees more au- 
thority to work out the individual cotton 
allotment problems within the counties. 

I realize that, relatively speaking, only 
a small amount of acreage is involved in 
the pending bill and that my proposed 
amendment would have a very minor 
effect in 1955. My point is, I do think 
the regulation of which I complain 
should be abandoned. 

I would like to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and the 
ranking minority member, the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Hops] if they 
would be disposed to go along with the 
amendment I have submitted to them? 
Of course, if they are not Iam not going 
to offer it, but I did want to present this 
important matter. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would like to say 
with such a small amount of acreage in- 
volved in the legislation now under con- 
sideration, it seems to me expedient to 
permit the gentleman’s amendment to 
be considered at another date, and I can 
assure the gentleman it will be discussed 
with the Committee on Agriculture. 
But, I do not think it is appropriate to 
consider it now. I would object to it 
if the amendment were offered. I hope 
the gentleman will not offer it at this 
time. 

Mr. MAHON. I think the gentleman 
from Kansas knows from his long ex- 
perience that there has been a change 
in the handling of the problem which I 
present. If he cannot support my pro- 
posal I would like to have his assur- 
ance that he, too, would give this prob- 
lem every consideration in connection 
with the overall picture. My amend- 
ment would have but a minor effect on 
this bill, but in the overall picture and 
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in future years the amendment would be 
important. 

Mr. HOPE. I will be very glad to give 
the gentleman that assurance as far as 
I am concerned. I think it is a matter 
which should properly be considered by 
the committee as a part of the overall 
cotton program rather than as a part 
of this temporary bill which we have 
before us today. I would certainly feel 
that the matter should be considered by 
the full committee at the proper time. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman, 
and I shall not now offer the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have learned more 
here in the last 10 minutes than I learned 
in the last 10 years. This debate has 
generated enough heat to be in some 
way connected with the coal industry 
of Pennsylvania. I have just discovered, 
in conferring with some of my colleagues 
from Pennsylvania, that anthracite coal 
is actually a derivative of vegetable mat- 
ter, and all of our coal legislation, with 
which we get no place around here, 
should have been referred by the Parlia- 
mentarian or by the Speaker to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. I find out that 
coal, coming from the ground—coal be- 
ing a carbonization of ancient vegeta- 
tion—my bills are in the wrong commit- 
tee. There is no doubt at all from the 
abilities and the generated heat and the 
intensity of this argument and the bril- 
liance of its presentation on both sides 
that had my anthracite coal stockpiling 
bill been referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture, had my bill to remove the 
indecent and damaging 4 percent trans- 
portation tax on anthracite coal been 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, had the bill which my colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER], my colleague the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fenton], who is 
now sitting back here, and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Carricc] 
sponsored, my bill would have received 
proper consideration. We now have be- 
fore the House a bill to dewater the 
mines. I am afraid we are before the 
wrong committee. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Do I understand 
that the gentleman is suggesting that 
John L. Lewis should be Secretary of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. FLOOD. I can say this, if you 
want my opinion, as to whether or not 
you should remove the present Secretary 
of Agriculture and put in Mr. John L. 
Lewis, my answer is absolutely. There 
is no question about that. If you want 
something done, yes, yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. We might not have had 
an average drop of $9.11 a hundred in 
the price of hogs in the past year if some- 


body else had been Secretary of Agri- 
culture, 
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Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman is an 
authority both on the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, and he knows much more about 
hogs than I do. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not believe I need to call the attention of 
the Members of this body to the fact 
that the problem of cotton acreage allot- 
ments before us today is a pressing one 
to the area which I have the honor to 
represent. My congressional district is 
and has been for a number of years a 
cotton-producing area. At one time it 
produced more cotton than the entire 
State of Texas and had the leading cot- 
ton-producing county in the United 
States. However, this is not the case 
today. 

When the Department of Agriculture 
released the allotment figures for the 
individual States, and the State commit- 
tees made the apportionment among the 
counties, it became apparent that many 
hardships would result. It was not long 
afterward that I began to receive indi- 
cations from the district that my fears 
were well founded. Based on the 
letters I had received, I addressed a 
communication to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 19, 1954. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. SECRETARY: You are quite fa- 
miliar with the prolonged drought condi- 
tions which have persisted during the past 
several years throughout the Midwest and 
greater Southwest. While the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken the necessary steps to 
alleviate the situation through extension of 
credit and emergency feed programs, none 
of the programs currently authorized by law 
are able to alleviate an ever-increasing 
threat—the economic status of the individual 
farmer who has suffered from these droughts. 

While I do not want to detract from the 
assistance programs administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the ultimate end 
of such programs under continuing drought 
conditions only tend to place those farmers 
with limited operations further and further 
in debt. Unless these farmers are favored 
with several good crop years in succession 
they will be bankrupt and helplessly over 
their heads in debt to the Government or 
local banks. This situation will not lend to 
a healthy economic status for our country. 

Because cotton is the main agricultural 
enterprise in my congressional district and 
for that matter it comprises a large portion 
of such enterprise in the South and South- 
west, it is respectfully requested that in ac- 
cordance with the authority granted you to 
make adjustments in cotton acreage acccunt 
abnormal weather conditions, that you make 
additional cotton acreage available to the 
farmers in this drought area for the 1955 
crop year. 

I would appreciate your favorable con- 
sideration of this request and an early reply 
from you on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman. 


Under date of November 5, 1954, the 
Department of Agriculture advised that 
an adjustment had already been made 
by them in the planted cotton acreage 
in cotton for the year 1953 account ad- 
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verse weather conditions as per the fol- 
lowing: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., November 5, 1954. 
Eon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: This is in re- 
ply to your letter of October 19, 1954, regard- 
ing adjustments in cotton allotments for 
1955 on account of abnormal weather con- 
ditions. 

The economic effect on farmers in the 
drought areas is recognized and their diffi- 
culties sympathetically understood. It is 
the desire of this Department to alleviate 
insofar as possible under applicable provi- 
sions of law, the conditions caused by 
drought and other adverse weather condi- 
tions in the areas affected. 

Section 344 (b) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, authorizes 
adjustment in State cotton acreages where 
it is found that the acreage of cotton dur- 
ing any year of the base period was affected 
by abnormal weather conditions. In order 
for any State to qualify for such an adjust- 
ment, the adverse weather conditions must 
have been of such intensity and duration as 
to make it impossible to seed land to cotton 
and must have continued until the end of 
the planting season for the area. 

On this basis the State agricultural stabil- 
ization and conservation committees were 
requested some time ago to study weather 
conditions for the State during the base 
years 1948, 1950, 1951, 1952 and 1953, and to 
recommend adjustments in the planted cot- 
ton acreage for any year in the base period 
when, in its opinion, such adjustment was 
justified. In the case of Texas the State 
committee after an exhaustive study of the 
effect of abnormal weather conditions in 1953 
recommended an adjustment of 1,548,030 
acres. This recommendation by the Texas 
State ASC Committee has been approved 
by the Department. 

In apportioning the State acreage allot- 
ment among counties, adjustments for ab- 
normal weather conditions are made in the 
acreages planted to cotton in counties on the 
basis of recommendations by the State com- 
mittee. Any such adjustment in the acreage 
planted to cotton in the county is the amount 
established by reference to available infor- 
mation and data as the net reduction of 
planted acreage in the county attributable 
solely to abnormal weather conditions. The 
State committee also is authorized to adjust 
computed county acreage allotments out of 
the State acreage reserve, which in the case 
of Texas is 10 percent of the State acreage 
allotment, for either or both (1) trends in 
the acreage planted to cotton in recent years, 
excluding 1949 and (2) abnormal conditions 
adversely affecting plantings of cotton in 
the county. 

The State reserve may also be used for one 
or more of the following: (1) to make ad- 
justments in the allotments for small farms, 
(2) to establish allotments for new cotton 
farms, and (3) to correct inequities in farm 
allotments and to prevent hardship. 

Your interest in this matter is appreci- 
ated and if we can be of further assistance, 
please advise. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross RIZLEY, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Now Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
include at this point the exchange of 
correspondence between myself and the 
State administrative officer of the ASC 
for Texas. You will note that Mr. Price 
states despite the adjustment made for 
the State of Texas, no adjustments were 
recommended by the committee for the 
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Sixth Congressional District which I 
represent: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 8, 1954. 
Mr. R. T. Price, 

State Administrative Officer, Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
Committee, College Station, Tez. 

Dear Mr. Price: I am enclosing herewith a 
copy of a letter I addressed to the Secretary 
of Agriculture asking that he take steps 
under the authority granted him to make 
adjustments in the cotton acreage in the 
State of Texas account the abnormal weather 
conditions experienced by our farmers during 
the past several years. 

Also enclosed is a copy of the reply I re- 
ceived today signed by Mr. Ross Rizley, As- 
sistant Secretary, in which you will note that 
he states the Agriculture Department has 
approved recommendations of the Texas 
State ASC Committee for an adjustment of 
1,548,030 acres account abnormal weather 
conditions in 1953. 

I would appreciate very much your advis- 
ing me how this adjustment will affect the 
eight counties comprising my Congressional 
District, namely Brazos, Ellis, Freestone, Hill, 
Limestone, Leon, Navarro, and Robertson. 

I would appreciate hearing from you as 
soon as possible and I know that the cotton 
farmers in the 6th District are appreciative 
of the action of the State committee in 
recommending this adjustment. 

Sincerely, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Congressman. 


AGRICULTURAL 
STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION, 

College Station, Tex., November 15, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoNGRESSMAN TEAGUE: This will reply 
to your letter of November 8 in which you 
requested information pertaining to 1955 
county cotton allotments and particularly 
the adjustments made in 1953 county cotton 
acreages prior to the establishment of 1955 
allotments. 

As was stated in the letter of November 5 
from Mr. Rizley, Assistant Secretary, the 
State Committee recommended the adjust- 
ment of 1953 county cotton acreages for some 
50 counties for abnormal weather conditions 
prior to the time that the 1955 cotton base 
acreages for the State and for our counties 
were computed. The total of these recom- 
mendations amounted to 1,548,030 acres, but 
no recommendation was made to adjust the 
1953 acreage for any of the eight counties 
in your Congressional District. An exami- 
nation of rainfall records of United States 
Weather Bureau stations in the District at 
planting time for the 1953 crop did not sup- 
port a recommendation to adjust the actual 
planted acreage upward. On the other hand, 
in a county like Dawson, where some 375,000 
acres of cotton were planted for the 1951 and 
1952 crops, only 73,000 acres were planted 
and measured for the 1953 crop. 

We are pleased that the Secretary has ac- 
cepted the recommendations made by the 
State Committee to adjust 1953 county and 
State acreages since the use of such adjusted 
acreages has resulted in the State sharing in 
the 1955 national cotton allotment in the 
manner that it would have shared had the 
abnormal weather conditions not prevailed. 
It follows then that all other counties in the 
State have benefited indirectly since none of 
them will have to bear the load of adjust- 
ments in 1955 cotton allotments computed 
for the counties in which a normal acreage 
of cotton was not planted for the 1953 crop. 
Congressman Bop Poace has pointed out this 
latter fact several times in discussions on 
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the authority given the Secretary for making 
adjustments. 

It is our understanding that sections 
344 (b) and 344 (e) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, do not 
authorize or permit the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make adjustments in county cot- 
ton allotments to compensate for any series 
of years of poor crops brought about by ab- 
normal weather conditions such as drought 
during the growing season. We understand 
the provisions of law to mean that the Sec- 
retary is authorized to make adjustments 
in county planted acreages to compensate 
for acreages that were not planted because of 
abnormal weather conditions at and during 
the planting season. 

I appreciate having your letter and your 
interest in the cotton allotments computed 
for counties in the central Texas area. We 
will be glad to furnish any additional infor- 
mation that will be helpful to you. 

Very truly yours, 
R. T. Price, 
State Administrative Officer. 


I wish to point out here, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I hold no malice toward Mr. 
Price nor the many faithful employees 
of the Department of Agriculture who 
work under him for the State ASC Com- 
mittee in Texas. But I do question the 
actions of the appointed State committee 
throughout the entire apportionment of 
the 1955 cotton acreages. 

When the new Texas State ASC Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1953 under the 
present administration, not a single 
member was named from the east cen- 
tral part of the State which has been the 
historic cotton-producing area. This is 
the blackland country of Texas and cot- 
ton has been their main cash crop for a 
good many years. In fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, cotton is the major crop of Texas; 
yet we were given no representation on 
this State committee: 

Recent interpretations of the basic law 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
the State committee with respect to the 
trend feature has proven most detrimen- 
tal to my area and, if the practice is 
continued, the historical cotton-produc- 
ing area of Texas will be adjusted by 
legislation out of business. 

I hold in my hand at the moment an 
amendment to the bill now under con- 
sideration which would provide that the 
additional acreage made available to 
counties for the 1955 crop of cotton by 
reason of adjustments for trends in acre- 
age shall not be taken into account in 
establishing future county acreage allot- 
ments. Earlier this year I introduced a 
bill which, in addition to providing that 
each farm would receive for 1955 the 
same amount of acreage they planted in 
1954, would have deleted this trend fea- 
ture from the basic law. I am not going 
to introduce this amendment, however, 
as I have been assured by the committee 
that they intend to give consideration in 
this Congress to the deletion or modifi- 
cation of this feature of the basic law. 

Subsection (e) of section 344 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1938, as amended, 
states, in part, that the State committee 
may reserve not to exceed 10 percent of 
its allotment which shall be used to make 
adjustments in county allotments for 
trends in acreage. I call to your atten- 
tion the fact that the word “may” is 
in the law and not the word will.“ In 
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any event our Secretary of Agriculture 
issued a directive to the States to the 
effect that they would reserve 10 percent 
unless they could prove to him that they 
did not need it. Accordingly, the State 
committee reserve the entire 10 percent 
which came to a total of 761,278 acres. 
Heretofore our State committee reserved 
slightly over 1 percent when such action 
was left to the discretion of the State 
committee and not controlled by a di- 
rective from Washington. 

From this reserve of 761,278 acres, the 
State committee of Texas used approxi- 
mately 63 percent or 475,805 acres for 
trend adjustments despite the fact that 
the basic law also states that this reserve 
can be used to make adjustments for 
small farms, establish allotments for new 
farms, and to correct inequities in farm 
allotments and to prevent hardships. I 
should like to include a set of figures 
for the eight counties comprising the 
Sixth Congressional District of Texas 
which will indicate how this trend fea- 
ture has worked to the detriment of this 
historical cotton producing area. 


10 percent 


withheld 
is “alan by Siate Returned 
5 allot- under 
County ment com- trend 
mittee | feature 
by diree- 
tive 
Brazos .s oe- 19, 765 2,119 689 
Ellis. 139, 539 , 930 5,170 
Freestone 19, 724 2,130 557 
II 122, 534 13. 268 3,115 
ie cates 11, 548 1, 198 764 
Limestone. .. 72, 469 7. 993 532 
Navarro 112, 182 12, 176 2, 596 
Robertson... 27, 007 x 608 
Total.. 524, 768 56, 747 14, 031 


From the above figures, Mr. Chairman, 
it is apparent that over 40,000 acres were 
adjusted out of the Sixth Congressional 
District which is in the heart of the 
blackland country of Texas and is his- 
torically a cotton producing area. 

While the bill we have under consid- 
eration here today, which I will support, 
will provide some measure of relief to a 
great number of cotton farmers through- 
out our country, the trend feature in the 
basic law and the interpretation placed 
upon it for the 1955 acreage allotments is 
the item with which I am most con- 
cerned. 

In closing Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
commend the Committee on Agriculture 
and in particular the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGS] whose sub- 
committee has brought to the floor a 
most commendable piece of legislation 
in answer to a complex problem. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Smith substitute 
amendment and hope that it will be 
adopted. It is the only chance for the 
small farmer to receive adequate relief, 
and I feel that it is highly necessary that 
this large segment of our farm economy 
be protected against further hardship. 
The Smith amendment is in line with the 
principles of House Resolution 130 which 
I introduced, along with other southern 
Members, early in the session. My bill, 
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House Resolution 130, would have guar- 
anteed each farmer a minimum of 5 
acres. 

I have heard a lot of criticism here to- 
day about the action of State committees 
in attempting to consider the plight of 
the small farmer, and I take this oppor- 
tunity to say that I am proud of the rec- 
ord made by the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee in Alabama. The figures show 
that Alabama had the best record of all 
the cotton-producing States in this re- 
spect and used 80.1 percent of its State 
reserve to take care of the small farms. 
It used 9.2 percent to take care of inequi- 
ties and hardships and 9.8 percent for 
new farms. The attached table supplied 
by the Committee on Agriculture shows 
the fact that our committee went as far 
as it could go to prevent hardships under 
the law. 
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The Smith substitute amendment is 
the only bill which would make it man- 
datory that the Alabama small farmer 
has needed relief. As I pointed out ear- 
lier, on February 16, 1955, on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, the cuts 
in acreage have created a serious social 
problem to most of the farmers in Ala- 
bama and is doubtless resulting in dis- 
tress and destitution for many farm 
families. Many of the farms in the Cot- 
ton Belt of Alabama do not possess the 
degree of fertility found in the western 
areas and, therefore, a cut below 5 acres 
simply leaves the small cotton farmer 
without any cash crop, and he cannot 
possibly earn a living, nor can he provide 
his family with the necessities of life. 

The amendment by the gentleman 
from Mississippi will improve or correct 
this situation. 


Percent of State reserve used for 


Percent Inequities T Remain- 

in State | Trends 3 Pen and hard. aba ing Feb 

reserve Waun * chips farm 4, 1955 
— — — 10 0 80. 1 9.2 9.8 0.9 
aenema ananas nanos 10 100.0 0 0 0 0 0 
Arkansas.. =% 10 50.0 0 41.8 6.0 0 2.3 
California. 10 85.0 0 10.0 — 0 0 5.0 
Florida 10 20.0 0 55.0 10.0 0 15.0 
Georgia... 10 26.3 9 25. 1 37. 7 8.0 2.0 
Kentucky. 10 3.0 21.0 57.8 6.3 11.9 0 
Louisiana 10 61.7 1 25.8 0 0 12.4 
Mississippi.. = 10 97.2 1. 7 0 0 0 1.1 
Missouri z 5 0 21.0 60.0 1.9 0 17.1 
New Mexico 10 27.4 13.6 21.0 36.8 15 1.2 
North Carolina 10 83. 3 3.2 0 13. 1 0 5 
. ͤ A ——— 15 73.1 0 13. 6 7 0 12. 6 
South Carolina. 10 42.3 0 46.7 0 0 11.0 
Tennessee... 10 42.0 0 40. 0 6. 3 7.5 4.3 
Texas 10 62. 5 0 16.2 16.6 0 4.6 
e N ate, Ce RE See 65.8 0 23.8 2.2 0 8.2 
SORD T SRS eres RES 59. 4 7 22.9 10.9 1.3 4.8 

1 Acres, 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, H. R. 3952 by Mr. GaTHINGs, 
of Arkansas, is a good bill and should be 
passed. This bill provides for an in- 
crease in the allotment of cotton acreage 
throughout the United States for the 
current planting year of 3 percent. 
Three percent is not a great increase in 
the amount of acreage available for the 
planting of cotton. It will not, in my 
judgment, affect the overall production 
of cotton for the current year. At the 
same time, this small increase in cotton 
acreage allotment will help in thousands 
of instances to relieve serious hardships 
which have developed in the State of 
Louisiana, and especially in my part of 
the State of Louisiana. The bill provides 
that each farm shall receive a minimum 
allotment equal to the smaller of 5 acres 
or the highest number of acres planted 
in cotton on the farm in question for the 
years 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

I have received many letters from cot- 
ton farmers in Louisiana who are lit- 
erally cut to pieces by such drastic re- 
ductions of small acreages. The small 
farmer has been especially hard hit and 
it is my hope that with the passage of 
this bill, he may receive enough benefit 
with increased acreage to provide for 
himself and his family. 

While this bill will provide only 19,453 
acres of the 20,101.6 needed in Louisiana 
to bring the total allotment up to a min- 
imum of 5 acres per farm, this increase 
will aid many of the farmers in Louisi- 
ana who were hit by the drought. This 


additional acreage, together with the 
648,442 acres already allotted to Louisi- 
ana for 1955, will afford very substantial 
relief with only a small increase in the 
overall cotton production. 

Since some reduction must be made, 
I am interested in a fair and equitable 
reduction. In some instances, in my 
judgment, the reduction has been too 
drastic and if this measure wil: guar- 
antee a minimum of 60 percent of the 
acres planted in cotton on farms in the 
year 1954, it will be of considerable help. 

The Committee on Agriculture has 
carefully considered the severe econom- 
ic strain our farmers experienced due 
to these adverse conditions and offer this 
bill as a remedy. I hope it will pass with- 
out a dissenting vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 3952) to amend 
the cotton marketing quota provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, pursuant to House 
Resolution 150, he reported the bill back 
to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. ELLSWORTH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 10 minutes today, following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McBride, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 3828. A bill to adjust the salaries of 
judges of United States courts, United States 


attorneys, Members of Congress, and for 
other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr. WATKINS, and Mr. DIRKSEN 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


JUDICIAL AND CONGRESSIONAL 
SALARIES 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3828) to 
adjust the salaries of judges of United 
States courts, United, States attorneys, 
Members of Congress, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request from the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. CELLER, WAL- 
TER, and REED of Illinois. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the 
Committee on Rules, reported the fol- 
lowing privileged resolution (H. Res, 153, 
Rept. No. 71), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4259) to provide a 1-year extension of the 
existing corporate normal-tax rate and of 
certain existing excise-tax rates, and to pro- 
vide a $20 credit against the individual 
income tax for each personal exemption. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
4 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
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by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the bill shall be considered as hav- 
ing been read for amendment. No amend- 
ment shall be in order to said bill except 
amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means or one 
amendment to strike out all after line 17, 
page 4, of the bill, but said amendments 
shall not be subject to amendment except 
pro forma amendments which shall be in 
order. At the conclusion of such considera- 
tion, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion, except 
one motion to recommit. 


AUTHORIZING CONSTRUCTION OF 
AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH FA- 
CILITIES 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up the resolution (H. Res. 148) pro- 
viding for the consideration of H. R: 
2581, a bill to promote the national de- 
fense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical research facilities and the 
accuisition of land by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics neces- 
sary to the effective prosecution of aero- 
nautical research, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2581) 
to promote the national defense by author- 
izing the construction of aeronautical re- 
search facilities and the acquisition of land 
by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics necessary to the effective prose- 
cution of aeronautical research. After gen- 
era! debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill, and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pass- 
age without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
this rule provides for consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 2581) which authorizes 
the construction of aeronautical re- 
search facilities and the acquisition of 
land by the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, which is necessary 
for the effective prosecution of basic 
aeronautical research. If enacted, it 
will involve the expenditure of $8,450,000 
of Federal funds. I understand it was 
unanimously approved by the House 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ELLS- 
WORTH), 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution was adopted unanimously by 
the Committee on Rules and is for the 
purpose of bringing to the floor the bill 
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reported by the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

Mr. Speaker, we have no further re- 
quests for time on this side, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
we have no requests for time on this side. 
8 Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 

on. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2581) to promote the 
national defense by authorizing the con- 
struction of aeronautical research facil- 
ities and the acquisition of land by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics necessary to the effective prose- 
cution of aeronautical research. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 2581, with Mr. 
Ixarp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, you and many Mem- 
bers of Congress are pretty well familiar 
with the results achieved by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics— 
we see these results around us every day. 
And during the Korean conflict, their 
achievements found dramatic represen- 
tation in the record of our fighter planes 
as against the Russian MIG’s. 

I wonder, however, how many of us 
are familiar with just how the NACA 
works—and because I did wonder about 
this—I suggested that the committee re- 
port on this bill summarize in brief form 
just what the NACA is and how it goes 
about its work. 

Now, if you will look at the report, 
you find on pages 2, 3, and 4a great deal 
of information to which I commend your 
attention. 

You will see, for example, that the 
NACA avoids wasteful and costly dupli- 
cation of research and development ef- 
fort by having a large number of tech- 
nical subcommittees which range over 
the whole field of military and civilian 
aviation. In addition to their own re- 
search and development, which, of 
course, is very extensive, the NACA co- 
ordinates and assists everybody else in 
this field right down to the plane manu- 
facturers themselves. 

In addition to this, the NACA spon- 
sors and finances programs of research 
at 27 nonprofit scientific and educational 
institutions. In this way, scientists and 
other research people whose skills and 
talents otherwise might not be available, 
contribute importantly to the Govern- 
ment’s program of aeronautical research. 
Also, promising students receive scien- 
tific training through NACA programs 
which makes them useful additions to 
the country’s supply of technical man- 
power. 
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You will note on page 3 of the report a 
list of the institutions which participat- 
ed in the NACA’s program during 1954. 

I recommend that all of you Members 
devote a little time to reading this report, 
because it describes in some detail the 
workings of an organization on which 
our whole airpower development is ulti- 
mately based. 

The committee had a most rewarding 
hearing on H. R. 2581 with Dr. Dryden, 
the Director of NACA, as the principal 
witness. I want to assure every Mem- 
ber of this House that the position we 
find ourselves in today with respect to 
the capabilities of our aircraft is directly 
attributable to the NACA. 

I was particularly impressed, and al- 
ways have been, with the attitude of the 
people at NACA. They have but one 
thing in mind: how to build better air- 
planes than any other country in the 
world. 

This bill will give NACA authority to 
construct items totaling $842 million. 
The committee examined into each of 
the items and was fully satisfied that 
every one of them was needed; that 
every one of them tied directly into the 
achievement and maintenance of supe- 
riority in airpower; and that not one of 
them was unnecessary by reason of sim- 
ilar facilities existing elsewhere. 

The NACA was established in 1915, un- 
der Public Law 271, of the 63d Congress. 
However, it was not until 1950 that the 
NACA was placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Armed Services Committee. 
Since that time the NACA has come to 
the Congress each year for authority to 
construct facilities and install items at 
its various installations throughout the 
United States. 

This year the bill as submitted to the 
Congress involved authority in the 
amount of $13,300,000. The committee, 
after reviewing the request, cut it from 
$13,300,000 to $8,450,000. This cut was 
made not on the basis that the facility 
eliminated was unnecessary, but rather 
because the item is one which is being 
considered generally by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. I have intro- 
duced another bill, H. R. 3761, which 
would authorize the construction of a 
facility for research in nuclear propul- 
sion, This bill will be considered by the 
Armed Services Committee and lan- 
guage will be inserted in it which will 
place the NACA reactor within the gen- 
eral framework of the reactor program 
which is under the jurisdiction of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. I 
hope that that bill will be on the floor in 
the not too distant future, since it is 
a research tool which is urgently re- 
quired by the NACA. 

I think that a rundown of the specific 
items which were included in this pro- 
gram would be helpful to a fuller under- 
standing of the bill. 

They are set out in rather general 
terms in the bill itself, but I would like 
to break them down in somewhat greater 
detail. 

First, at the Langley Laboratory, at 
Hampton, Va., there would be the fol- 
lowing items: 

Air-removal system for the 16- 
foot transonic tunnel 
Improvement of roads 


$3, 275, 000 
120, 000 
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At the Ames Laboratory, Moffett Field, 
Calif., there would be the following 
items: 

High-speed free-flight facility. $635, 000 
Range for aerodynamic heating and 


dynamic stability testing 230, 000 
Data-reduction equipment for the 
1- by 3-foot supersonic tunnel- 190, 000 


At the Lewis Laboratory, Cleveland, 
Ohio, there would be the following items: 
Conversion of the 8- by 6-foot 

propulsion tunnel to transonic 

Bn) oe a ee 
Addition to the high-energy 


$2, 595, 000 


fuels laboratory 310, 000 
Modification of the air distribu- 

enn « ! — 490, 000 
Construction of additional fuel 

storage tanks 145, 000 
Alterations to the propulsion sys- 

tems laboratory shop building- 195, 000 
Repair of No. 9 altitude ex- 

«„ 175, 000 


At the Pilotless Aircraft Station, 
Wallops Island, Va., there would be the 
following item: 


Fuel-storage magazine $90, 000 


The total of the items I have enumer- 
ated above is $8,450,000. Virtually all 
of the foregoing items are extensions or 
modifications of existing facilities. Ac- 
tually, I feel that I am belaboring the 
obvious when I stress the importance 
of the research programs carried on by 
the NACA. Any of you who has visited 
their laboratories knows the magnifi- 
cent job that they are performing in 
keeping us one—and we hope several— 
steps ahead of our potential enemy. 

We saw in the press last year photo- 
graphs of very advanced long-range 
bombers which the Soviet Union has con- 
structed. Doubtless they have gone on 
to improve these bombers and perhaps 
developed new ones since that time. 

Run down the list of our bombers, 
fighter interceptors, fighter-bombers, 
and you will see that every one of them 
had many major contributions to its 
development provided by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

It is not too much to say that our air 
defense today is a projection of the work 
done by the NACA. The fighter plane of 
today was a NACA experimental design 
a few years ago; the fighter-interceptor 
of tomorrow is being experimented on 
today by the NACA. 

Research is their mission; adequate air 
defense is their accomplishment. I urge 
all members, on both sides of the aisle, to 
give this bill their full-hearted support 
in order that this fine organization may 
take another step forward and further 
provide for progress toward the mainte- 
nance of a free world. ‘ 

It is headed by Dr. Dryden, an able 
scientist, with a personnel of about 7,000 
people today. It is carried on primarily 
in these laboratories and in 29 institu- 
tions of this country on a cooperative 
basis. We get much information that 
is valuable to this organization and also 
to our efforts and also to the airplane 
producers from these private organiza- 
tions which have cooperated in a very 
fine manner. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is 
necessary for me to make a further 
statement. I think the bill is absolutely 
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necessary to keep us ahead, as we have 
been and will continue to be if we have 
such fine organizations as this scientific 
body working for the development of 
supersonic airplane speeds. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from North Carolina for 
the able leadership he has given the com- 
mittee in this field; and may I ask a 
question? What has happened to the 
program of increasing the number of 
wind tunnels now being operated for re- 
search purposes by various educational 
institutions in the country? 

Mr.DURHAM. That program has not 
advanced as fast as we had hoped it 
would. It was promoted in the unitary 
plan, as the gentleman, who is a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, 
and I believe was chairman of the sub- 
committee at the time we authorized the 
unitary plan, knows. I am not entirely 
familiar with all the facilities existing 
today in the institutions of the country. 
I can secure the information for the gen- 
tleman and give him a breakdown of it 
if he wishes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I am a member of the subcommittee 
which considered H. R. 2581. The bill 
was reported unanimously from the 
subcommittee and unanimously from 
the full committee. 

I want to join the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DURHAM], and other 
Members who will speak on this bill in 
urging the wholehearted and nonparti- 
san support that a bill of this kind 
should receive. When it comes to pro- 
viding the basic research facilities for 
our military aircraft program there is 
no difference of opinion between the two 
sides of the aisle, and I know that all 
Members of this House agree on that 
statement. We all have exactly the 
same thought in mind and the same in- 
tention behind that thought, and that is 
to provide a stronger, better air force 
than any other in the world. The ex- 
cellence of our air force today is in very 
large part the direct result of the un- 
selfish service which has been performed 
by the National Advisory Committee for 
Areonautics. 

I have no doubt that many of the 
scientists and other personnel of the 
NACA could benefit themselves greatly 
from a financial standpoint by leaving 
the NACA and going with aircraft manu- 
facturers and private research groups. 
I am told that this is an extremely rare 
occurence, and this is a clear indication 
that service to the country is a prime 
motivation of the fine group of people 
who work for the NACA. 

I am not one who is prone to forget 
cost, and, indeed, I am not forgetting 
costs in this particular instance, but I 
cannot bring myself to believe that the 
investment of some $812 million con- 
tained in this bill will not pay dividends 
of one-hundred fold; dividends not only 
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in a better and more efficient Air Force, 
but dividends in the saving of the lives of 
our young men who fly these airplanes. 

Passage of this bill is an investment 
in our future—an investment which I 
am pleased to make—an investment 
which I feel every Member of this House 
is pleased to make. With all sincerity 
I urge the prompt passage of H. R. 2581, 
in order that the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics can con- 
tinue to protect our future. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I think 
that any of you who have availed your- 
selves of the opportunity to visit one of 
the laboratories of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics well realizes 
the great progress that that committee 
has made in the field of aviation. It has 
put this country out in front in aviation. 

This is merely another and a very 
small contribution in the matter of dol- 
lars to the fine work it has done. 

If there is one branch of Government 
that has fulfilled its obligation without 
the hurrah or fanfare of publicity it 
has been the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics. The men who con- 
stitute that committee from top to 
bottom are dedicated men. They are 
scientists who work long hours with one 
thought in mind, that is to fulfill their 
obligations toward science and toward 
their country. When one sees the work 
that has been done you realize what 
their great accomplishments have been. 
They no longer measure the speed of an 
airplane in terms of miles per hour, but 
have introduced new units of speed 
strange to the layman. The NACA has 
pioneered in a new field and licked what 
at one time seemed insurmountable ob- 
stacles in aerodynamics. Transonic and 
supersonic speeds have become common- 
place. 

This great institution played a part in 
the research that made the Nike and 
other guided missiles possible. 

I want to congratulate the chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, the gentleman from 
North California [Mr. DURHAM], and the 
members of that subcommittee who 
have worked on this bill and I join with 
them in urging its immediate enactment, 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WILson]. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to give you a very 
brief example of the vital role played 
by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics in the development of our 
Nation’s military aircraft. In San Diego, 
Calif., the Convair Division of General 
Dynamics is building the F—102. 

The F-102 is a new Air Force intercep- 
tor airplane. It was designed to fly at 
supersonic speeds. On a given date, the 
F-102 design was necessarily frozen on 
the basis of the most current research 
information available in the country. 
Subsequent to the freezing of the design, 
new research information produced by 
the NACA on the drag at transonic and 
supersonic speeds indicated the need for 
design changes if the required speeds 
were to be obtained. 
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At about this same time a new design 
concept was evolved from the NACA’s 
basic research program which pointed 
the way to the solution of the drag 
problem on this airplane. A compre- 
hensive series of tests was immediately 
undertaken by the NACA using one tran- 
sonic wind tunnel, three supersonic wind 
tunnels, and rocket-powered flying 
models. As a result of the NACA’s work, 
Convair was able to incorporate modifi- 
cations into a production prototype. 

The F-102 has successfully flown at 
supersonic speeds approximately 100 
miles per hour in excess of the origi- 
nal design and at altitudes appreciably 
higher than the original design. 

The NACA’s work on this airplane is 
one of many examples of the vital nature 
of their work. Their efforts in large 
measure determine the quality and suc- 
cess of our military aircraft. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. VINSON]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, it is easy 
to understand results achieved by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, but it is not so easy to under- 
stand how they achieve those results. 

Now, what I mean by this is the NACA 
is probably as highly a technical organi- 
zation as we have in the Government. 
It is an independent Government agency, 
entirely supported by appropriations. It 
has been in existence since 1915, and 
since 1950 has been under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Armed Services Committee. 

Perhaps the most important function 
of the NACA is the coordinating of aero- 
nautical research carried on in the 
United States. There is not a military 
or commercial plane flying today in this 
country which does not reflect in some 
way the research of the NACA. 

Because the NACA performs such com- 
plicated research,.and because its ac- 
tivities are not easily understood by the 
layman, I think it was a wise decision 
of the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Dunham! to insert in his report 
some of the background of this fine or- 
ganization. He is dealing with this par- 
ticular matter in more detail than I will 
at this time. 

I believe that the activities of the 
NACA can be pretty well appreciated 
through an understanding of the con- 
struction items which are in this bill. 
I will describe them briefly, and I feel 
that the very nature of this construction 
points up the kind and the importance 
of the work they perform. The total of 
the bill is $8,450,000, all of which is be- 
ing requested from the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Now let us look at the individual con- 
struction items: 

At the Langley Laboratory, in Virginia, 
the one big item is an air-removal system 
for the 16-foot transonic tunnel. This 
will provide a simpler and less expensive 
method for testing large-scale airplane 
models. 

At the Ames Laboratory, at Moffett 
Field, Calif., the bill will authorize a 
high-speed free-flight facility. There 
are today no facilities for investigating 
the tremendous heat generated by mis- 
sile speeds of from 7,000 to 14,000 miles an 
hour, The military possibilities of such 
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a missile are obvious. Also at Ames the 
bill will provide a steel pipe test cham- 
ber, a firing chamber, and an instrument 
room which will permit the investigation 
of airplane heating and stability at 
speeds ranging from about 2,000 miles 
an hour to 6,000 miles an hour. This 
will permit research under conditions 
very closely approximating actual flight. 
The last item at Ames is the installation 
of equipment to record data received 
from the 1- by 3-foot supersonic tunnel. 
This will result in a saving in time and 
cost of about 25 percent, and will permit 
the tunnel to handle at least one more 
major research program each year at no 
increase in operating cost. 

At the Lewis Laboratory, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, authorization would be granted for 
the conversion of the 8- by 6-foot tunnel 
so as to permit transonic operation. 
NACA advises the Committee that the 
next generation of military airplanes will 
be capable of fiying at speeds about twice 
the speed of sound or some 1,500 miles 
an hour. In order to achieve this speed 


and operate efficiently they will pass 


from a speed less than the speed of sound 
into a speed greater than sound. This 
is a highly critical matter and requires 
intensive investigation. Another item at 
Langley is the construction of two test 
cells and installation of equipment that 
goes along with these cells, in order to 
engage in research on high-energy fuels 
for ramjets and turbojets. This is a field 
in which great progress is expected in 
the very near future. Three fuel-stor- 
age tanks also will be constructed at 
Langley, each of them with a capacity of 
125,000 gallons. A lesser item, from the 
standpoint of cost, will be the alteration 
of the propulsion systems laboratory shop 
building. The last item at Langley is 
the repair of a facility in the engine re- 
search building which was wrecked dur- 
ing an experiment. 

Wallops Island, Va., is the location of 
the Pilotless Aircraft Station. Only one 
small item is involved here and that is 
the construction of a reinforced concrete 
magazine, 37 by 52 feet, to provide stor- 
age for the larger rocket motors sched- 
uled for firing in the near future. 

Mr. Chairman, we have the finest Air 
Force in the world today. Probably no 
other single action can assure us of stay- 
ing out in front than providing the NACA 
with the tools it needs to make the air- 
plane of tomorrow as far ahead of those 
of our enemy as are our planes of today. 

This country is faced, and will always 
be faced, with the choice of going ahead 
in the development of our military air- 
planes or falling behind our enemy. 
There is no such thing as standing still in 
the development of airpower. The Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics insists, and I agree with them, that 
we will not stand still. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time only to inquire of 
the majority leader about the timetable 
for tomorrow on the measures that might 
be called and as best he can to tell us 
what the Members might expect in the 
way of final action, because a number of 
Members on this side have inquired of me 
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as to the possibility of a meeting on Fri- 
day, having regard for certain engage- 
ments to which they have been commit- 
ted. 
Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad 
the distinguished gentleman from In- 
diana asked me. 

We meet tomorrow at 12 o'clock. 
There is a Republican conference at 9:30. 
Of course, we could not meet before 12. 
There is 1 hour debate on the rule and 
4 hours of general debate and 10 minutes 
on the one motion that is in order, and 
pro forma amendments in order. The 
tax bill will be the first order of busi- 
ness. If we get through with that bill 
tomorrow and also the GI voting bill, 
which I do not think will take long, then 
it is my intention to adjourn over until 
Monday. It is important that we dispose 
of that bill as quickly as possible in order 
that the States whose legislatures are in 
session might be alerted and act upon it 
while they arein session. In other words, 
if we dispose of the tax bill, which we 
reasonably ought to be able to, or may 
have to sit a little later, and also the 
voting bill, then we will go over until 
Monday. Otherwise we will have to meet 
on Friday. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

FURTHER LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. I yield to 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
short while ago the acting minority 
leader, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HALLECK] and I had a colloquy 
about the legislative business tomorrow. 
At the time, I was not aware of the fact 
that there was a possibility of a confer- 
ence report coming in this week, which 
we want to dispose of. If the conference 
report is available tomorrow, of course, 
it will be brought up, but if it is not avail- 
able tomorrow and it is available on 
Friday, then we will have to meet on 
Friday to dispose of that particular con- 
ference report. I want to advise the gen- 
tleman from Indiana and to have the 
Members so advised and the record clar- 
ified that when I made my previous ob- 
servations I was not aware of the pos- 
sibility that a certain conference report 
might be available this week. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. VAaNIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DURHAM] and his subcom- 
mittee for its considered report. 

The promotion of aeronautical re- 
search is one of the most vital functions 
of our Government. 

We are pleased in Cleveland that the 
Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory can 
contribute to this very important work. 

If America is to maintain its necessary 
and proper position in the field of aero- 
nautical research it must give hearty and 
enthusiastic support to the expansion of 
these research facilities. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. g 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I have no fur- 
ther requests, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, pursuant to sub- 
section (b) of section 1 of Public Law 672, 
approved August 8, 1950 (50 U. S. C. 151b), 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics is authorized to undertake additional 
construction, to acquire land, and to pur- 
chase and install additional equipment at 
the following locations: 

Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, Hamp- 
ton, Va.: Improvements to an existing 
transonic tunnel and improvements to 
roads, $3,395,000. 

Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, Moffett 
Field, Calif.: High-speed free-flight facility, 
range for aerodynamic heating and dynamic 
stability testing, and data-reduction equip- 
ment, $1,055,000. 

Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Component research facility for 
nuclear propulsion, improvements to an 
existing transonic tunnel, additions to two 
existing laboratory buildings, repairs and 
modifications to utility installations, and 
acquisition of not to exceed 500 acres of land, 
$8,760,000. 

Pilotless Aircraft Station, Wallops Island, 
Va.: Fuel-storage magazine, $90,000. 

Sec. 2. Any of the approximate costs enu- 
merated in section 1 of this act may, in the 
discretion of the Director of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, be 
varied upward 5 percent to meet unusual 
cost variations, but the total cost of all work 
so enumerated shall not exceed $13,300,000. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $13,300,000 to ac- 
complish the purposes of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “Component re- 
Search facility for nuclear propulsion, im- 
provements” and insert “Improvements.” 

Page 2, line 11, strike out and acquisition 
of not to exceed 500 acres of land, $8,760,000” 
and insert “83,910,000.” 

Page 2, line 20, strike out “$13,330,000” and 
insert “$8,450,000.” 


Page 2, line 22, strike out “$13,300,000” and 
insert 88,450, 000.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. IKanb, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 2581) to promote the national 
defense by authorizing the construction 
of aeronautical research facilites and 
the acquisition of land by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
necessary to the effective prosecution of 
aeronautical research, pursuant to 
House Resolution 148, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to promote the national defense 
by authorizing the construction of aero- 
nautical research facilities by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics necessary to the effective prosecu- 
tion of aeronautical research.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


A BRIGHT DAY FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD con- 
cerning the small-business meeting this 
morning and include statements and ex- 
cerpts of the different subcommittees as 
to their plans and intentions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this has 
been a cloudy and rainy morning for 
Members of the House here in Washing- 
ton—but it has been a very bright morn- 
ing indeed for 4 million small business 
firms all across this Nation. The House 
Small Business Committee met this 
morning at 9:30 a. m. in suite 129 of the 
House Office Building to announce its 
program for the coming 2 years. De- 
spite the bad weather, 35 representatives 
of the press—representatives of news- 
papers, magazines and trade associations 
of all kinds—attended this meeting to 
hear about our program. A press turn- 
out of this size, as the Members know, is 
quite remarkable, and it demonstrates a 
very broad and keen interest in what 
the Small Business Committee would 
have to offer. I do not think that the 
members of the press were disappointed. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, HOUSE 

OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 

IN THE 84TH CONGRESS 


WRIGHT PatTmMan, Texas, chairman; 
Joe L. Evins, Tennessee; ABRAHAM J. 
Motter, New York; SNR R. LarEs, Illi- 
nois; Tom STEED, Oklahoma; JAMES 
ROOSEVELT, California; WILLIAM S. HILL, 
Colorado; R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, New 
York; Horace SEELY-BROWN, JR., Con- 
necticut; WILLIAM M. MeCurLock, Ohio; 
TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN, Illinois. 

The chairman of each of our subcom- 
mittees made a statement outlining the 
part of the small business program which 
each of our five subcommittees will carry 
out. 

SUBCOMMITTEES 


Subcommittee No. 1, Regulatory agen- 
cies: Hon. Jor L. Evins, chairman; Hon. 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER; Hon. WILLIAM M. 
McCULLOCH. 

Subcommittee No. 2, Small Business 
Administration and problems related to 
procurement, loans, disposal: Hon. 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, chairman; Hon. JOE 
L. Evins, Hon. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN. 

Subcommittee No. 3, Minerals, raw 
materials: Hon. SIDNEY R. YATES, chair- 
man; Hon. Tom STEED; Hon. TIMOTHY P, 
SHEEHAN. 

Subcommittee No. 4, Aircraft indus- 
try: Hon. Tom Steep, chairman; Hon. 
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JAMES ROOSEVELT; Hon. Horace SEELY- 
Brown, JR. 

Subcommittee No. 5, Distribution 
problems: Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, chair- 
man; Hon. Tom STEED; Hon. TIMOTHY 
P. SHEEHAN. 

They made important statements, 
and, as I said in my introductory re- 
marks, they described an important 
program, and an ambitious program. I 
think the Members will be interested in 
hearing these statements. With your 
permission, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to read these statements in the order 
in which they were presented following 
my introductory remarks: 


STATEMENT OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, CHAIR- 
MAN, SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 
TO MEMBERS OF THE PRESS ON THE PROGRAM 
OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSI- 
NESS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Gentlemen, I invited you here this morn- 
ing to meet with the Small Business Com- 
mittee so that you may hear about the pro- 
gram we have planned for the coming 2 years. 
We have organized five subcommittees, and 
in a moment the chairmen of these subcom- 
mittees will tell you about the part of the 
program each subcommittee expects to carry 
out. You may want to ask them questions, 
too, or to ask questions of other members. 

In choosing the topics of our investiga- 
tions, we have chosen only those which we 
think are most important to small business. 
We had a wide selection to choose from, as 
almost every subject which concerns Con- 
gress or concerns an executive agency im- 
pinges upon the welfare of small business, 
Every question Congress decides, and every 
question an executive agency or bureau de- 
cides, or fails to decide, affects the welfare 
of small business. These actions and failures 
of action may affect particular firms in a 
very direct way, as when someone in the 
Department of Defense decides who is to 
have a contract; or they may affect the gen- 
eral business environment in which indi- 
vidual firms must succeed or fail. All the 
laws, regulations, taxes, subsidies, tariffs, and 
so forth all add together to create an en- 
vironment which is friendly to one class of 
business or another. Business environment 
in this country long ago became one which 
is friendly to big business and which is un- 
friendly to small business. 

The objective of our national policy ought 
to be to try to create a business environ- 
ment which is most hospitable to firms of 
the most efficient size. But by efficiency I 
mean only the pure engineering, production, 
and marketing talents. The ability to influ- 
ence and manipulate the ways of Govern- 
ment so as to favor particular firms or par- 
ticular classes of firms is not efficiency in any 
wholesome sense of the term. Nor does a 
big corporation’s ability to win the competi- 
tive game by coercive and predatory tactics 
have anything to do with efficiency. We 
cannot assume that a corporation is efficient 
merely because, some years ago, it got there 
“firstest” and now has the “mostest.” 

This generation inherited a great ideal, 
and a great practical experiment with an 
ideal, which is relatively new in the annals 
of civilization. This ideal has been to keep 
the door of opportunity open: never to let 
the practical means for carrying on trade 
become so preempted or monopolized that 
new generations and new organizations of 
people cannot enter. What we must do 
now is to eliminate, insofar as we can, or 
try to offset, the special, moneconomic ad- 
vantages which have come to surround big 
business. 

It has been principally for the reason that 
so many subjects impinge upon the welfare 
of small business that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has maintained a Small Business 
Committee during the last 14 years, This 
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committee’s job is to study these subjects 
from the standpoint of small business and 
to keep the House advised. For the same 
reason, however, our committee can hope 
only to investigate those subjects which are 
of more pressing importance to small 
business. Yet, even so, our agenda is an 
ambitious one. To do even passing justice 
to the subjects we have chosen will mean 
a great deal of hard and determined work 
on the part of every member of the com- 
mittee, and on the part of every member 
of our small staff. 

Now about our method of investigation. 
We are keenly aware of the Democratic 
leadership’s determination to restore con- 
gressional investigations to a place of use- 
fulness, which is in the realm of careful 
fact finding, not fact invention, We do not 
believe, however, that we need engage our- 
selves in writing down the elementary rules 
for distinguishing fact from fiction, and 
for according witnesses fair and dignified 
treatment. All of the members of our com- 
mittee are civilized and intelligent men 
with records of responsible public service. 
We will not be browbeating witnesses, mix- 
ing fact with innuendo, or headline seeking. 

This does not mean, however, that we will 
draw pussyfooting conclusions where our 
facts warrant strong conclusions. Nor does 
it mean that we will hide our facts and 
conclusions under a bushel. On the con- 
trary, we would be failing in the task as- 
signed to us if we failed to make less than 
candid findings and if we failed to make 
them known. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Jor L. Evins, CHAIRMAN, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, ON FEDERAL REGULA- 
TORY COMMISSIONS 


Our subcommittee will investigate the 
organization and procedures of the Federal 
regulatory commissions. These commissions 
are constantly promulgating regulations, or 
enforcing laws and regulations, which di- 
rectly affect small business. 

We shall pay particular attention to those 
commissions which have been reorganized 
under a Hoover Commission reorganization 
plan. These regulatory commissions were 
originally conceived to be nonpartisan, or 
at least bipartisan, and they were intended 
to be of a judicial character. Most certainly, 
they were set up to be independent of the 
executive branch of the Government. The 
Hoover Commission plans made a radical 
change from this original conception. These 
plans made the chairman of each commis- 
sion responsible to the President, to serve 
at the pleasure of the President, and they 
gave the chairman complete control and 
direction over the commission's staff. It is 
now time to find out how these reorganiza- 
tions have worked out. If it proves to be 
true, as we frequently hear, that these sup- 
posedly independent commissions have be- 
come political puppets on telephone wires 
leading from the White House, or from a 
political committee, then it is time we made 
the facts known. Small business will then 
at least know where to go to plead its causes. 

Specifically, we expect to find out if these 
reorganizations have changed the effective- 
ness of these commissions in carrying out 
their responsibilities to small business. And 
whether there has been reorganization or 
not, we expect to inquire whether the con- 
duct of these commissions and their officials 
makes for effective enforcement of the laws 
designed to protect small business against 
monopolistic pressures and unfair competi- 
tive methods. 

In the case of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, I am advised that there have been at 
least two reorganizations in that agency 
since the Hoover Commission submitted its 
recommendations, We believe it is proper 
for us to inquire into the purposes of those 
reorganizations and the effects upon small 
business. Also, it is planned for Subcom- 
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mittee No. 1 to inquire into the organiza- 
tions and functioning of other commissions 
and regulatory agencies for the purpose of 
determining how they are affecting small 
business. 

In view of the recent actions and decisions 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
in its handling of the Dixon-Yates financing 
arrangements, and in view of other reports 
regarding the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission actions, Subcommittee No. 1 will at- 
tempt to find out whether the organization 
and operations of this Commission are con- 
ducive to a fair and equitable treatment of 
small business. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J, MULTER, 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2, ON Gov- 
ERNMENT PROCUREMENT, DISPOSAL, AND LOAN 
ACTIVITIES 


For several years now we have had statutes 
which declare our public policy to be that 
small business shall have an equitable share 
of Government procurement contracts, and 
that small firms shall be given an equitable 
chance to buy whatever surplus property the 
Government decides to sell. The question 
is, then, Is this public policy being carried out 
and if not what can be done to see that it 
is carried out? 

Of course, we already know many of the 
answers; the problem is in many respects not 
new to us. The solution of the problem 
requires constant attention and hard work. 
Perhaps our public policy can never be car- 
ried out completely but we think that im- 
provements can be made. Great improve- 
ments already have been made in past years, 
largely as a result of the work of this com- 
mittee. 

The Department of Defense alone will 
spend about $16 billion with private busi- 
ness during the present fiscal year. In 
addition, this same Department will spend 
another $1.3 billion on research and de- 
velopment contracts, which expenditures will 
affect the competitive positions of private 
firms for many years to come. The business 
firms that are lucky enough to get research 
and development contracts not only gain 
through commercial uses of the new know- 
how they acquire under these contracts, but 
they are permitted to take out patents on 
any inventions they make at Government 
expense. 

In its disposal activities, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is also a very big seller of mate- 
rials, equipment, and finished goods. I don't 
think I need labor the point that the man- 
ner in which these procurement and de- 
velopment contracts are distributed, and the 
methods by which this public property is 
sold, are matters of great importance to 
small business. 

One of the things our subcommittee will 
want to learn is the effect of Secretary Wil- 
son’s recent announcement that he is revers- 
ing his policy and is now going to spread the 
defense business around among small and 
medium-sized companies in order to main- 
tain a broad base of production. We will 
want to know to what extent this policy has 
been put into practice. 

The procedures and practices surrounding 
the Government’s transactions with private 
firms are vastly complex. It was largely for 
this reason that the programs of the Small 
Business Administration were established. 
In instituting these programs, Congress cre- 
ated an agent to stay on the job constantly, 
to work continuously at finding ways to 
carry out our public policy on safeguarding 
small business in these procurement and dis- 
posal matters, and to provide certain tech- 
nical and informational assistance to small 
business of all kinds, so as to build up the 
Nation's economic strength. These programs 
have now been in operation for many years. 
They were created in World War II as an 
emergency measure, 
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In 1953, when the RFC was abolished, Con- 
gress enacted a new law providing for Gov- 
ernment lending operations to be continued 
for small business, as part of the small busi- 
ness program, the name of which was then 
changed to the Small Business Administra- 
tion, On June 30th of this year the legal 
authority for the Small Business Admin- 
istration will expire. Consequently, this 
agency will be first on our list of programs for 
review. We are therefore scheduling a hear- 
ing in Washington to commence March 1. 
1955. That hearing will deal with the Small 
Business Administration and all its opera- 
tions and it will develop whether the agency 
should be continued after June 30, and if 
so, under what form of organization and law. 
We expect to make a full appraisal of these 
programs, and to try to find methods to im- 
prove them if improvements are needed, so 
that we can make appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the House, 


STATEMENT OF HON. SIDNEY R. YATES, CHAIR- 
MAN, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, ON MINERALS 
AND PRODUCTION MATERIALS 


In the 83d Congress, the House began an 
investigation of the mining industry and 
made a preliminary report on lead and zinc 
mining. This subcommittee will complete 
that study and then take up some of the 
other minerals, including uranium. 

Our investigations so far have revealed 
that our national policy with reference to our 
domestic minerals industries is not realistic. 
This policy, or lack of policy, is neither real- 
istic in terms of present strategic problems 
nor in terms of modern-day trade conditions. 
Nor is it realistic even in terms of our historic 
antitrust policy. Small mining companies 
are forced to try to survive the unfair compe- 
tition created by cartel action in other coun- 
tries. Only the international giants can sur- 
vive under these conditions. We hope to 
present the facts on these problems, so that 
Congress will at least have the basis for for- 
mulating a considered policy. 

Today we are rapidly developing a new 
mining industry—in uranium. As yet 
these are mostly small firms. In short, 
this new industry is at the stage where min- 
ing in other minerals was 50 or 75 years ago, 
before these came under the control of a 
few giant corporations. Perhaps if we de- 
velop an intelligent policy for this industry 
now, we can avoid the mistakes which have 
led to monopoly in other minerals. 

As for production materials, our subcom- 
mittee will look into those that are in short 
supply. As we know, when there is a short- 
age of an essential production material, it is 
the small firms that are denied supplies, or 
get less than an equitable share of the avail- 
able supply. We plan to look into natural 
rubber. This is an essential production ma- 
terial for many small manufacturers. It has 
suddenly become short, and the price has 
doubled within the last 11 months. We will 
want to know what methods are being used 
for distributing available supplies, and 
whether small users are getting a fair share. 

The country is now faced with another 
shortage of copper. This shortage results 
from the strikes and political unrest in 
Northern Rhodesia, and it is possible that 
it may continue for some time. We shall 
want to know what methods are being used 
in distributing available United States sup- 
plies among industrial users. It is appar- 
ent that these supplies are being allocated, 
not by any public agency, but by some pri- 
vate allocation methods of the 3 or 4 big 
companies which control virtually all of 
the supply in this country. By what meth- 
ods, then, are these companies allocating? 
What standards do they have for deciding 
which uses of a scarce material are best for 
the Nation? And how do they decide who 
the users shall be? How do they allocate 
between a small company and a big com- 
petitor needing copper for the same purpose? 
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We expect to get the answers to these 
questions. 

We also expect to look into the export 
controls on copper. At the end of last month 
the Department of Commerce issued an or- 
der which severely limits exports of scrap 
copper and scrap brass, while at the same 
time there is no effective limitation on the 
amount of new copper that may be exported. 
The people whose business has been inter- 
fered with are, of course, the many small 
scrap dealers. And the reason they would 
like to export copper and brass scrap is that 
the copper companies have raised prices of 
new copper much more in Europe than they 
have here, and, of course, prices of scrap are 
higher in Europe. I seriously question the 
propriety of the Government's interfering 
with the profit opportunities of one group 
of businesses when, for the same purpose, it 
fails to interfere with the profit opportuni- 
ties of another group. 

We have a similar situation in nickel, The 
International Nickel Co. supplies substan- 
tially all the nickel used in this country 
under a system of allocation of its own. 
Nickel is in very short supply. This com- 
pany decides how much nickel shall be used 
to make nickel-alloy steel, and how much 
shall be used in electroplating. It decides 
which steel companies shall make nickel 
steel, and how much, and it decides which 
companies shall do nickelplating. Presum- 
ably the Department of Commerce maintains 
supervision over allocations made by this 
company, but the effectiveness of its surveil- 
lance is open to question. We expect to 
try to find out what this company's alloca- 
tion methods are. We are not sure who 
the principal owners of this company are. 
It was once incorporated in the United 
States, but later moved over the border into 
Canada—to escape, it is said, the United 
States antitrust laws. If we can't get direct 
answers, then I shall ask the Canadian Com- 
bines Commission if they will help us get the 
answers. 

This whole matter of recurring shortages 
of certain raw materials needs a searching 
investigation. The small businesses that 
depend upon these essential production ma- 
terials cannot survive unless steps are taken 
to see that they get a fair share of whatever 
supplies are available. 


STATEMENT OF HON. Tom STEED, CHAIRMAN, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4, ON THE AIRCRAFT IN- 
DUSTRY 


We began a study of the aircraft industry 
last year, and held some hearings. The sub- 
committee will complete this study and get 
out a report. 

The problems as we see them can be simply 
stated. 

The aircraft parts industry is largely a 
small-business industry. It is composed of 
firms which make a countless variety of parts, 
pieces, components, instruments, and so 
forth, which go into the assembled aircraft. 
This is a relatively new industry which was 
developed, for the most part, of the neces- 
sities of World War II. The full productive 
potential of these firms will be urgently 
needed if a national emergency arises. But 
there is a serious question whether they will 
be killed off, not by any productive prob- 
lems, but by the military’s procurement and 
paper work procedures. 

These firms grew up under a system of 
direct contracting with the military. The 
problems incident to this system were always 
bad enough. The procedures were compli- 
cated and subject to arbitrary e by the 
military. Now the latest thing that has 
happened is the so-called Weapons System.” 
Under this system the Department of De- 
fense awards a prime contract with the as- 
sembly firm and leaves it up to this firm to 
obtain the necessary parts by subcontract. 
This raisessa new set of problems. Whereas 
the small parts maker was formerly plagued 
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by complicated procedures and arbitrary 
changes by the military, he is now plagued by 
complicated procedures and arbitrary 
changes by military, plus arbitrary changes 
by the prime contractor. The results seem 
to have been twofold. 

First, the prime contractors are negotiating 
the subcontracts on private deals instead of 
placing them on competitive bids. This 
means that the smaller parts makers are 
getting a smaller share of the subcontracts in 
the first place. When these big assembly 
corporations are free to negotiate, they place 
the subcontracts out of considerations of 
commercial strategy and cross-ties of finan- 
cial interest, not where they can get the 
lowest price. 

In the second place, the small parts maker 
who does get subcontract work can never be 
sure that he can keep it. Whenever produc- 
tion schedules are curtailed, or the prime 
contractor has idle capacity for other reasons, 
he is likely to pull the parts work into his 
own plants. Thus, the prime contractor sta- 
bilizes his workload while the subcontractor 
may be in production one day and out the 
next. 

There are other problems of course. For 
example, there is still confusion as to whether 
the subcontractors can receive progress pay- 
ments, and if so, under what conditions. 
And as far as we know, the Air Force and 
the Navy are still using different inspection 
systems for the same parts. 

Certainly, the small firms in the aircraft 
industry have shown great flexibility and 
great adaptability to a rapidly changing tech- 
nology. In fact, it is their quick adaptability 
and ingenuity which make them an essential 
part of a dynamic industry. If and when 
aircraft manufacture ever becomes unpro- 
gressive, with methods and designs long un- 
changed, then perhaps the parts making can 
as well be done in huge centralized plants. 
But as long as small firms are essential, we 
expect to keep informed on what is happen- 
ing to them. I hope that we can soon bring 
ourselves up to date and make a report. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT, CHAIR- 
MAN, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 5, oN DISTRIBUTION 
PROBLEMS 


Our subcommittee is concerned with what, 
to my mind, are some very serious sore spots 
in our business system. These arise in the 
trade relations between numerous small and 
highly competitive firms on the one hand, 
and a few big monopolistic or quasi-mo- 
nopolistic suppliers on the other hand. In 
the typical distribution pattern today, you 
find these small companies dependent upon 
such monopolistic suppliers—either for the 
products they distribute or for essential pro- 
duction materials—and there is a constant 
struggle to try to get fair and equitable 
treatment. If these monopolistic sore spots 
are not cleared up, not only will the small- 
business man suffer, but the consumer will 
be paying higher prices. 

We have had some vigorous complaints 
from retail gasoline dealers about the treat- 
ment they get from their suppliers—the large 
oil companies. We plan to look into this. 
There are now about 200,000 retail gasoline 
dealers who are called independent busi- 
nesses. The majority of them distribute the 
products of the six top oil companies. It 
has been alleged that they are free to manage 
their businesses, however, only on the terms 
and conditions dictated by the otl companies. 
If such hard terms are found in our investi- 
gation, then this is one area where both 
small business and the millions who buy 
gasoline need to be protected through the 
— AR of free, and independent, enter- 
prise. 

We also plan to look into whether there 
are unfair, coercive, and monopolistic prac- 
tices in the distribution and sale of automo- 
tive parts and accessories, and many of the 
foods, including dairy products, for which 
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the housewife is now paying the highest 
prices in the history of our economy. We are 
disturbed by reports that large processors 
and distributors of dairy products are ex- 
tending their controls over marketing and 
prices by buying up small independents. If 
this is true, we want to know what effect 
this will have upon the price of milk at the 
grocery store. 

We have plans for our program to include 
inquiry into the distribution of electric 
equipment and appliances. We want to 
know whether a freer and better distribu- 
tive system can be evolved which will not 
only aid the small-business man and the 
consumer but will also impose no burden or 
hardship upon the manufacturer. We be- 
Heve that in many cases the manufacturer 
will actually find it in his own self-interest 
to work with the Committee to see that the 
fullest possible play is given to free enter- 


prise. 

We shall be interested particularly in the 
deleterious effects and results flowing from 
terms and conditions imposed on purchasers, 
lessees, and franchise holders by big sup- 
pliers. Also we shall expose the facts re- 
garding the practice and the effects of price 
discriminations in the areas I have men- 
tioned. 

Monopolistic prices are bad anywhere. But 
to my mind they are intolerable when they 
strike at the consumers’ grocery basket. 
Certainly, therefore, we shall be most unre- 
lenting in our search into these food mat- 
ters. As we know, the profits of small busi- 
ness—the small wholesalers and retailers— 
have been going down. And as we also know, 
the prices which farmers receive have been 
going down. Yet the prices which consumers 
have to pay have stayed up, and in some 
cases increased. We want to know why. We 
think that the welfare of small business, the 
welfare of farmers, and the welfare of con- 
sumers are all of one piece, and if we can do 
something to help one we will help all. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 30 minutes on Monday next, follow- 
ing the legislative program of the day 
and any special orders heretofore en- 
tered. 


DISPOSITION OF SITE ACQUIRED 
FOR CHICAGO, ILL., POST OFFICE, 
JACKSON PARK POSTAL STATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. O'HARA] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in addressing the House today on what 
may seem to be a matter only of local in- 
terest I am exercising the right of a 
Member of Congress to protest the ac- 
tions of administrative officers of the 
Federal Government and to check as far 
as it is possible an indifference and an 
arrogance that would not be tolerated in 
an elected official answerable to his con- 
stituents. 

It is because the Members of this body 
are answerable every 2 years to the 
people, whose Representatives they are, 
that there is on us this responsibility. 
In a very true sense, we are the voice of 
our constituents. If our constituents 
suffer grievous wrongs from the inatten- 
tion of public servants, deriving their 
power of office from appointive sources 
and not answerable directly to the 
people, it is properly expected of us that 
in this Chamber we should raise in pro- 
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test the voice which we have here, the 
voice of our constituents delegated to us 
to use in their behalf. 

The relations of the Federal Govern- 
ment with the various local govern- 
ments, and with the residents subject to 
those local governments, should be con- 
ducted in a climate of cordiality and 
sympathetic understanding. The deter- 
mination of where the Federal jurisdic- 
tion takes over from State or local juris- 
diction is with the Congress and the 
courts, not with the administrative 
offices. Nothing is more repugnant to 
the spirit of love of country in the heart 
of every loyal American than the as- 
sumption of an attitude of “the public 
be damned” by those who by appoint- 
ment are vested with a temporary power 
in the administrative offices of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Long ago the American people decided 
they would have no more of the public 
be damned” attitude on the part of cor- 
porations and rugged individuals. Ev- 
eryone is happier because of the change 
that has come with the adoption and 
development of a policy of good public 
relations. As I understand our duty and 
responsibility as Members of the body 
closest to the people, being answerable 
every 2 years, it is to protest and bear 
down whenever in the Federal public 
service the spirit of “the public be 
damned” even by inadvertence or with 
ultimately good but presently lazy in- 
tentions manifests itself. 

ABANDONED POSTAL SITE 


In my district in Woodlawn in the 
heart of the beautiful South Shore of 
Chicago is a condition so shocking that 
it seems beyond belief. For 13 years a 
property owned by the United States of 
America and under the control of the 
Post Office Department, has remained a 
plague spot, breeding disease and en- 
couraging delinquency. It originally 
was intended as the site of a new post 
office building. Changing conditions, 
with an increased mail burden and de- 
mand for a larger building for the nec- 
essary handling of the mail, have ren- 
dered the original plan impracticable. 

Pending release of the property by the 
Post Office Department the land is being 
administered by General Services, which 
admittedly finds it impossible to main- 
tain it in decent condition because the 
abandoned foundation invites dumping. 
General Services has recommended that 
this property be made both serviceable 
and a source of income simply by leasing 
it for parking, which is badly needed by 
business and churches in a congested 
area. However, this simple solution can- 
not be achieved without a release from 
the Post Office Department. This re- 
lease has been refused on the ground 
that within the next 2 years they may 
proceed with a building. 


COMMUNITY DEMANDS ACTION 


After enduring for more than 13 years 
an unsightly mess bearing the sign, 
“United States Property—No Trespass- 
ing” the citizens of Woodlawn are up in 
arms and determined to get action. The 
Chicago Daily News and community 
newspapers have taken up the cudgels. 
Letters from churches, parent-teacher 
organizations, other civic groups, as well 
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as individuals have poured into my office 
urging me to take action. Similar pro- 
tests have been made to the Post Office 
Department and General Services 
Administration. 

On February 1 I talked with the 
Honorable Ormonde A. Kieb, Assistant 
Postmaster General, Bureau of Facilities 
and with Mr. Edmund A. Mansure, 
Administrator of General Services. 

I confirmed my conversation with 
letters to both gentlemen and in reply 
the Assistant Postmaster General states: 

Custody of this site is in the Public Build- 
ings Services Administration. 


Public Buildings and Services Admin- 
istration countered: 

The property could be leased out for a 
specified term provided that the successful 
bidder is permitted to demolish the present 
floor slab, fill in the excavated portions and 
pave the site with an asphalt topping. 


Assuming that we had a solution, I 
advised the many who had written me 
that an alert Government at Washing- 
ton had listened to their protests and the 
eyesore they had endured so long would 
speedily be cleaned up. 

February 17 my office called the office 
of the Assistant Postmaster General to 
get a report on progress. We were 
advised to contact General Services to 
have “the holes boarded up.” 

February 18 a telephone call from Mr. 
Cornwell’s office informed me that the 
Chicago police would be ordered to arrest 
and prosecute violators who dumped 
refuse on United States property. 

Mr. Speaker, the protests of a great 
Chicago newspaper, the community 
press, the neighborhood churches, civic 
groups and outraged citizenry have 
added up to a heroic gesture of asking 
the Chicago police to make arrests for 
trespassing. 


PASSING THE BUCK 


The good people of Woodlawn are en- 
titled as taxpayers and loyal Americans 
to something more than a brushoff. Pass- 
ing the buck to the Chicago police is 
an affront. They have a just grievance, 
which they presented in an orderly way 
and in documental form. The answer 
is an implied threat that if any of them 
slips on Uncle Sam's criminally neglected 
sidewalk and falls into the debris labeled 
“United States Property” presto he will 
be yanked in as a trespasser. 

The dignity and the honor of the 
United States require that the Federal 
Government should set an example in 
keeping up the appearance of a neigh- 
borhood, not in bearing it down to slum 
conditions. What is required is that the 
Federal Government immediately should 
rehabilitate this plague spot, remove the 
debris and ruins, repair and keep in con- 
dition the sidewalk and other parts of 
its property the same as the nearby 
church does and the homeowners in the 
community do as a matter of ordinary 
self-respect. 

If the Assistant Postmaster General 
cannot make up his mind what he wants 
to do with the property, and meanwhile 
he fears that he cannot make a record 
for economy by spending a little money 
in making this property at least safe, 
for goodness sake let him turn it over 
to General Services. 
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Fiddlesticks with the heroic solution— 
end a headache of 13 years by asking 
the Chicago police to arrest a few tres- 
passers. Then go along to the end of 
this administration with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America ad- 
vertised by a big sign on this plague spot 
in Woodlawn notifying all the world that 
the owner is none other than Uncle Sam. 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Speaker, this is a matter of far 
larger importance than one having ap- 
Plication to but one locality. What is 
happening in Woodlawn can happen in 
any city, in any hamlet. Whether there 
are similar instances in other districts in 
sufficient number to justify an investiga- 
tion nationwide by a select committee of 
the House or a subcommittee of the ap- 
propriate standing committee I do not 
know. I would appreciate hearing from 
my colleagues as to their experiences. 

If the situation in my district, shock- 
ing beyond belief, furnishes an index of 
a general policy, certainly it is a matter 
demanding immediate investigation and 
action by the Congress. At a later day, 
after my colleagues have had opportu- 
nity to study the facts as recited in the 
many letters I am including in my re- 
marks, I shall press, if necessary, for 
such action by this body as shall seem to 
be required for the proper upholding of 
the dignity and the honor of the United 
States Government. 

I now yield to the distinguished and 
able gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], who is a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, and who is familiar 
with the conditions we are meeting in 
Chicago, in an effort to rehabilitate cer- 
tain areas in that great city. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. I would like 
to commend the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. O'Hara], who represents a dis- 
trict adjoining mine in the great city of 
Chicago, in so ably calling the attention 
of the House to this problem. 

To my mind the problem of which 
the gentleman speaks is by no means a 
problem of a local nature. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA], very 
notably represents a beautiful urban dis- 
trict in the city of Chicago, the residents 
of which have taken national leadership 
in the field of conservation of urban 
neighborhoods by community action. 
Our Federal administration has voiced 
a great interest in slum and urban con- 
servation by local action, yet in the dis- 
trict that has taken the lead in this field 
we find a Federal administration not only 
failing to conserve its own property, but 
rather leaving its property in such con- 
dition that if joined in by others, would 
cause slum and blight which the admin- 
istration itself condemns. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. May I in- 
quire of the gentleman from Illinois if it 
is his information that the present plan 
of the Post Office Department is to build 
a post office on the site in Woodlawn 
some 2 years from now? 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. It is a pro- 
posed plan, as I understand. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I wonder if 
the gentleman knows whether the Post 
Office Department has been informed 
that because of the increased mail bur- 
den and the necessity of a much larger 
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postal building than originally planned, 
the site on Woodlawn Avenue could not 
possibly be used for such purpose. 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. They have 
been so informed. 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Then do I 


understand correctly from what the gen- 
tleman has said, based on information 
that has been given him in his attend- 
ance upon the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee dealing with the Post Office De- 
partment, that the Post Office Depart- 
ment intends to permit this disgraceful 
situation to continue to exist for another 
2 years, when at the expiration of that 
period, it can have no reasonable expec- 
tation of using the site? 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. It has not 
been so stated, but they have been asked 
to state if there was any other plan in 
mind, and I would gather that was their 
intention from the information I have 
received. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman for his very helpful contribu- 
tion. The gentleman is heart and soul 
for everything that is for the welfare of 
the people of Chicago, and I know that 
no one in Chicago has a wider or more 
intellectual grasp of the problems of the 
people of that great city. This is espe- 
cially true in the field of urban rehabili- 
tation. It is a fortunate circumstance 
that the able gentleman is a member of 
the very important Subcommittee on 
Post Office Expenditures of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

MANSURE'S HANDS TIED 


Mr. Speaker, I regret that my remarks 
today were made necessary. I had 
hoped that a matter so simple in its so- 
lution could be worked out amicably, cer- 
tainly without taking the time of the 
House. For days running into several 
weeks I worked to that end. I am sure 
that I had the sincere and understand- 
ing cooperation of the Honorable Ed- 
mund F. Mansure, Administrator of 
General Services Administration. Mr. 
Mansure is a Chicagoan. He personally 
is familiar with the situation. Moreover, 
Mr. Mansure is one of the ablest and 
most outstanding members of the pres- 
ent administration. Chicago, with all 
the Nation, is proud of the record Mr. 
Mansure is making in the high position 
he occupies. The contribution of his in- 
telligence, his integrity, and his industry 
highlights the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

I do not wish any criticism in my re- 
marks to be fixed upon the able Admin- 
istrator of General Services. His hands 
are tied. Authority is with the Postmas- 
ter General to untie them. If the Post- 
master General has one good and valid 
reason for keeping Mr. Mansure’s hands 
tied, while the entire program of urban 
rehabilitation in Chicago suffers, he 
should appear before the proper com- 
mittee of Congress and make it known. 

The people of Woodlawn are in no 
mood to be pushed around. They have 
passed the stage of patience. As I came 
into this well a telegram was handed me. 
Let me read it: 

We urge that you demand the Post Office 
Department and General Services Adminis- 
tration relinquish the present vacant post- 
office site and take immediate steps to pro- 
vide facilities that will replace the inade~ 
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quate Jackson Park and Kenwood Stations 
im Woodlawn. A new post office and our pro- 
jected new police station and new parking 
facilities are absolutely essential for the 
prevention of a slum area in Woodlawn. 
These achievements would give a rebirth to 
Woodlawn. We hail your personal efforts in 
this direction and pledge our cooperation in 
achieving positive actions. 
JOHN R. COULSON, 
President, Associated Clubs of 
Woodlawn Association. 
Jīm EARLE, 
President, Woodlawn Business 
Men’s Association. 
WALTER MARSHALL, 
President, United Woodlawn Con- 
jerence. 
THE DOCUMENTED CASE 


Here is the story of how obstinacy, 
arrogance, or at the best procrastina- 
tion on someone’s part is operating to 
shame the Government of the United 
States, to blight an entire neighborhood, 
to imperil the lives and limbs of children, 
to spread disease, and to put the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in the po- 
sition which Uncle Sam never should 
occupy of defying even the ordi- 
nances of a great city as regards the 
maintenance of sidewalks in good and 
safe repair and the shovelling away of 
snow and ice: 

First. In 1941 the Post Office Depart- 
ment began construction on a new post 
office on Woodlawn Avenue south of 63d 
Street in the district in Chicago which 
I have the honor to represent. 

Second. Work proceeded as far as the 
foundation, then was abandoned be- 
cause of shortage of materials occasioned 
by World War II. 

Third. Thirteen years passed. The 
place became a ruin, near the campus 
of the University of Chicago, in the heart 
of Woodlawn, close by a church that 
went to considerable expense in sidewalk 
repairs while the sidewalk around the 
site of the property with the large sign 
“United States Property—No Trespass- 
ing” went further and further into de- 
lapidation, unsafe for use, with unshov- 
elled ice and snow in wintertime. 

Fourth. The Chicago Daily News, the 
Woodlawn Booster, the Hyde Park Her- 
ald, and the South Side News-Courier 
with other community newspapers took 
up the cudgels. During the last week of 
January letters from churches, parent- 
teacher organizations, civic groups, and 
individuals poured into my office protest- 
ing the filthy, unsightly mess placarded: 
“United States Property—No Trespass- 
ing.” The contents of these letters I 
later will recite in detail. 

Fifth. On February 1 I talked with 
the Honorable Ormonde A. Kieb, Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, Bureau of Fa- 
cilities, and with Mr. Mansure of General 
Services. On February 4 I received the 
following letter from Assistant Postmas- 
ter General Kieb: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: This will ac- 
knowledge your letter of February 2 confirm- 
ing our telephone conversation relative to 
the condition of the Government-owned site 
on Woodlawn Avenue which was acquired 
for the erection of a Federal building in 
which to house the Jackson Park Station of 
the Chicago Post Office. 


I appreciate your interest in this situation 
and your bringing it to my attention. We 
here have been familiar with the condition of 
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this property and recognize that it presents 
anything but a pleasing appearance, and 
are sympathetic with the desire of the local 
citizens to have the site cleaned up. How- 
ever, Our appropriations are not available 
for the expenditure necessary to improve 
this unsatisfactory condition, 

Custody of this site is in the Public Build- 
ings Service, General Services Administra- 
tion, and I am taking the perc ik of referring 
your letter to Hon. Edmund F. Mansure, 
Administrator of that Agency, encouraging 
him to give this subject his personal atten- 
tion with a view to remedial action. 

Ed is from Chicago and I feel that he will 
be pleased to give this his prompt attention. 

I am asking him to communicate with you 
direct and to forward me a copy of his re- 
sponse for our information and guidance. 

Cordially yours, 
ORMONDE A. Kn, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 


Sixth. Later I was furnished with a 
copy of a letter dated February 3, 1955, 
from J. E. Strawser, Acting Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings, to Mr. Kieb. 
The letter follows: 


Dear Mr. Kies: Your letter of November 3 
stated that a decision had not been made at 
that time with respect to the disposition of 
the site acquired for the Chicago, III., post 
office, Jackson Park Postal Station. 

Congressman Barratr O'Hara has commu- 
nicated with this administration concerning 
the unsightly condition of the property. We 
are taking immediate steps to place the site 
in a presentable condition. 

Pending a decision as to the disposition to 
be made of this property, there is an interim 
measure which could be taken to keep the 
property from being an eyesore and, in addi- 
tion, provide revenue. The property could 
be outleased for a specified term provided 
that the successful bidder is permitted to 
demolish the present floor slab, the north, 
south, and west foundation walls, fill in the 
excavated portion and pave the site with an 
asphalt topping, thereby achieving maximum 
utilization of the entire site for parking and 
maneuvering of automobiles. 

An additional copy of a report dated July 
13, 1953, from our regional office in Chicago 
on this subject is enclosed. 

May we have your comments with respect 
to the suggestion made by the regional office. 

Cordially yours, 
J. E. STRAWSER, 

Acting Commissioner of Public Buildings. 


Seventh. In his letter the Assistant 
Postmaster General had stated: 


Custody of this site is in the Public Build- 
ings Services Administration. 


Public Buildings and Services Admin- 
istration had countered: 

Pending a decision * * * there is an in- 
terim measure which could be taken to keep 
the property from being an eyesore and in 
addition, provide revenue. The property 
could be leased out for a specified term pro- 
vided that the successful bidder is permitted 
to demolish the present floor slab * * * fill 
in the excavated portions and pave the site 
with an asphalt topping, thereby achieving 
maximum utilization of the entire site for 
parking. 


In other words the Assistant Post- 
master General said action was up to 
the Commissioner on Public Buildings 
and the Commissioner on Public Build- 
ings offered the solution. 

Relying upon this, I advised the many 
who had written me that an alert Gov- 
ernment at Washington had listened to 
their protests and that the perilous eye- 
sore they had endured so long speedily 
would be removed. 
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Eighth. On February 17 my office 
called the office of the Assistant Post- 
master General to get a report on 
progress. We were advised to contact 
General Services to have the holes 
boarded up. 

Ninth. On February 18 a telephone 
call from the office of Mr. Cornwell, man- 
agement coordinator under Assistant 
Postmaster General Kieb, informed me 
that the Chicago police were to be or- 
dered to prosecute violators who dumped 
refuse on United States property. 

THE EVIDENCE IN THE CASE 


Affiliated with the Associated Clubs of 
Wocdlawn are 50 churches, civic, and 
veteran organizations and clubs in all the 
various fields of community activity in 
a metropolitan area. Here is the letter 
of January 31, 1955, addressed to me by 
Joseph Wahala, corresponding secretary 
of the organization: 

Members of the Associated Clubs of Wood- 
lawn voted unanimously in their last meet- 
ing to appeal to you to use your influence in 
getting rid of the old post office foundation 
on Woodlawn Avenue, south of 63d Street. 

For 13 years it has been an eyesore. With- 
in sight are churches and hotels. Just 3 
blocks to the north is the new $2 million 
American Bar Center. And across the Mid- 
way the beautiful campus of the University 
of Chicago. 

Weeds grow high in summer. Snow and ice 
cover the sidewalk in winter. The site has 
become a dumping ground for refuse, gar- 
bage, junk, old cars, and refrigerators, and 
the like, and is a menace to children who play 
in the vicinity. Two signs proclaim to pass- 
ersby the property is owned by the United 
States Government. Federal officials have 
done nothing to clean up the place. Founda- 
tion was started in 1941 and stopped by the 
war. 

May we count on your help in pressing for 
prompt action? The site should be sold by 
the Federal Government. Then, the eyesore 
can be eliminated. 


Similar letters were received by me 
from 12 other organizations of large and 
representative membership, from 6 
churches and from many individuals. I 
quote from some of these letters: 

CIVIC GROUPS AROUSED 


Rosalia P. Isaacs, president, John 
Fiske Parent-Teachers Association: 


All the civic organizations in Woodlawn, 
including the Parent Teachers Associations, 
who have a vital interest of their children 
in mind, have banded together to make 
Woodlawn a cleaner and better place in 
which to live. The action of the Govern- 
ment in abandoning and completely neglect- 
ing this tract of land is at best an over- 
sight; at the worst it is an invitation to 
crime and delinquency. 


Marcia W. Dill, corresponding secre- 
tary of Woman's Auxiliary to Woodlawn 
Hospital: 

For 13 years this abandoned foundation 
for a postoffice has distressed all who passed 
and it has disheartened all of us who are 
interested in making the Woodlawn area a 
credit to ourselves, our city, State, and 
Nation. 

DISGRACE TO OUR UNITED STATES 


Carl S. Sholeen, president, Howson 
Fellowship Bible Class of the Woodlawn 
Methodist Church: 

In addition to the disreputable condition 
of the foundation and surroundings, the 
sidewalk adjacent to this property is in a 
terrible state of repair and has so remained 
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for several years whereas our Methodist 
Church in the same block was required to 
spend considerable money only recently 
repairing sidewalks that already were in 
much better condition. This property is a 


disgrace to our community and to our 
Government. 
Mrs. Ruth Schaefer, Woodshore 


Woman's Club: 
Pathetic and deplorable—unsightly and 
e. 


Rev. Walter C. Bihler, rector, Christ 
Episcopal Church: 

It is an atrocious eyesore on a main 
thoroughfare of our community. There is 
refuse strewn about, auto wrecks, etc., as 
well as undesirable loiterers. Furthermore, 
the sidewalks are badly in need of repair 
and not cleared of ice and snow in the 
winter. The citizens of Woodlawn feel that 
since the foundation is useless it should be 
removed and the property sold or properly 
maintained. 


FROM THE CHURCHES 


Rev. Harold Leonard Bowman, min- 
ister: 


Representing 1,600 members of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago, I am writ- 
ing to plead with ycu to secure action re- 
garding the unused post office site on Wood- 
lawn Avenue, south of Sixty-third Street. 

This church is located just a block from 
that unsightly discarded foundation, which 
bears signs, “Property of U. S. Government.” 

We protest against the filth and rubbish 
which this neglected plot collects. 

We protest further its being withheid 
from much needed use, This densely popu- 
lated community is strangled with parked 
cars. There is a desperate need for off-street 
parking which this property could help to 
provide. 

We therefore urge you to use your in- 
fluence, not only to have this property prop- 
erly cared for, but especially to have it 
released for sale and for improvement. 


Rev. Charles R. Graham, pastor the 
Sixth United Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago: 

It is a matter of Biblical record that a 
foundation without a house thereon is a 
matter which invites ridicule to the builder. 
This is precisely the situation which prevails 
on Woodlawn Avenue at the 6300 block south. 
In the Biblical record, it is implied that the 
builder may have been lacking in foresight. 
A foundation without a building daily raises 
a question as to the sagacity of its source. 

As a defender of an inherent integrity in 
Federal and local government, we recommend 
appropriate action to remove this altogether 
embarrassing situation. 


Rev. Robert Odean and Rev. Earl 
Elledge, interim co-pastors, Woodlawn 
Baptist Church: 


Since this is United States property we 
urge you to press for action. With the foun- 
dation removed the ground should be kept 
in decent condition or it should be placed 
on sale. This place overgrown with weeds in 
summer and constantly littered with refuse, 
garbage and junk would certainly be a much 
greater asset to the community if it were 
converted into a playground for the use of 
the children who play there in all seasons, 


Rev. Robert M. Herhold, pastor, 
Woodlawn Immanuel Lutheran Church: 

Many of us are concerned not simply to 
arrest Woodlawn at the status quo, but in 
every way, to seek to make it a more de- 
sirable place to live. 

This abandoned foundation is a collecting 
place for junk of all kinds and is an in- 
creasingly dangerous place for children who 
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play among the debris. Besides the negative 
physical effect, a community liability like 
this serves to further demoralize the people 
of the community. 

If this is no longer a proper site for a 
post office building, cannot the area be 
cleared for a parking lot or used for some 
other desirable purpose? 

Immediate action on this problem would 
go a long way toward the renewal of Wood- 
lawn. The United Woodlawn Conference, 
the churches, and civic organizations as well 
as citizens of all races and creeds, are united 
in seeking a satisfactory solution to this 
problem. Your immediate attention and co- 
operation would be greatly appreciated. 


Rev. J. J. Hitchens, minister Woodlawn 
Methodist Church: 


This site owned by the United States is an 
abomination and a reflection to the people 
of the churches near, as well as to the people 
of the community as a whole. 

The churches keep their property in repair, 
but visitors always comment on this site in 
question as an insult to the community. 
Weeds that grow in summer, garbage, bottles, 
and other litter make this place look like 
a Gehenna. 

Sidewalks are dangerous, a menace to 
everyone who tries to use them. Surely when 
the Government is spending lavishly through 
so many avenues, it should immediately re- 
move this blot on our Woodlawn area. 


FROM THE BUSINESS GROUP 


Clarence A. Beutel, president the 
South East National Bank of Chicago: 


Recently, with pictures and an article in 
the rotogravure section, the Chicago Daily 
News focused attention on the Woodlawn 
community's No. 1 eyesore, the old post office 
foundation on Woodlawn Avenue, just south 
of 63d Street. The foundation was started 
in 1941 and stopped by the war. 

Conditions that have existed for over 13 
years have been the subject of widespread 
disparaging remarks, Two signs reading “U. 
S. Property—No Trespassing” proclaim to all 
who pass that the property is owned by the 
United States Government. Consequently, 
everybody in the community knows where 
to place blame for conditions. It seems 
logical that steps should be taken at once 
to transfer ownership to other hands so 
that the eyesore may be removed. 


Frank L. Moran, treasurer of the 
Southeast Safe Deposit Co.: 


The site is a menace to the health of the 
community and a hazard to school kids 
every day. Who in thunder is in charge of 
this mess? Who has the authority to do 
something about it? Not one of our repre- 
sentatives in Government seems to have the 
guts to do anything about it. It could be 
turned into a parking lot—city or privately 
operated. Most anything will be an im- 
provement over the dump that it is. Let's 
have some action. 


FROM THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


James H. Clardy, 6653 South Minerva 
Avenue, Chicago: 


How long must we put up with this aban- 
doned wreck that the Government refuses 
to remove, repair, or even attempt to keep 
in decent and sightly condition. Sidewalks 
are badly in need of repair and in winter are 
covered with snow and ice that is never 
shoveled. The community wants action. 
The foundation, we are told, has deterlo- 
rated and is useless and should be removed. 
Post-office officials, we are told, no longer 
consider this a proper site for a large post- 
office building as (1) there would be little 
available parking space for post-office trucks, 
and (2) it is too near the busiest intersection 
in the community. With foundation re- 
moved, the ground should be kept in decent 
condition, or it should be placed on sale, 
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C. H. Nibloc, president, Kiwanis clubs 
of southeast Chicago: 

As it now stands with a basement com- 
pleted and the premises littered with tin 
cans and junk, it is unsafe for children who 
sometimes try to use it as a playground, the 
sidewalks are never kept clear of mud and 
snow and it is a discredit to the United 
States property sign which appears on it. 
We hope the Post Office Department can be 
prodded into action. If the foundation were 
removed the vacant lot could be maintained 
in a decent condition, but if the Government 
has no plan for its use we can see no point 
in continuing the property in its present 
deplorable state. 


Nellie M. Hearns, corresponding sec- 
retary, the 6600 Blocks Minerva-Wood- 
lawn Civic Club: 


It is an eyesore of long standing, and the 
community wants action. 


PTA JOINS IN PROTEST 


Mrs. Marshel L. Beason, president, 
Wadsworth Parent-Teacher Association: 

We join with all of Woodlawn in protest- 
ing this eyesore we have endured for 13 
years. Woodlawn is very much in need of 
additional space for playgrounds. If the 
United States has no further use or plans 
for this site we urge the sale of the property. 


Mrs. P. A. Gray, president, Woman's 
Auxiliary of the Woodlawn Boys’ Club: 


Thousands of people view this ruin daily. 
The useless foundation should be removed 
and the ground kept in decent condition. 


Robert H. Chorley, director, Wood- 
lawn-Chicago Boys’ Club: 

Our boys’ club is located a short block 
away and many of our youngsters play in 
and around this foundation, which we feel 
is very hazardous. We in Woodlawn are 
very much concerned with keeping up the 
beauty of our property and this eyesore does 
not help. We would suggest the removal 
of the foundation and have it converted 
either into @ playground or housing, which 
are both badly needed in the community. 


Mrs. P. A. Gray, president, Woodlawn 
WCTU: 


We join in the protest against this eyesore. 


Wilda J. Dailey, secretary, Woodlawn 
South Shore District Family Service 
Bureau: 


It is a blight on the Woodlawn community, 
discourages surrounding landlords from 
keeping up their property and maintaining 
good standards of living for their tenants. 
It encourages slum conditions with all their 
attendant social evils. It is a dangerous 
place where children can get hurt in their 
play, where gangs can gather and where 
vagrants loiter. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST POWER 
PROBLEM 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. ELLSWORTH] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
pressure for the development of the na- 
tionally needed resources of the Pacific 
Northwest States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington has created a situation which can- 
not be met in the future in the same 
way we have been endeavoring to cope 
with it in the past. The availability of 
raw materials and demand for the prod- 
ucts has brought industrial development. 
industry must have power—electrical 
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energy. Water flowing to the sea in our 
beautiful rivers can generate power. It 
is generating power, but not enough. 
Power generating capacity must be in- 
creased faster than it is being built on 
the present basis. There is a way to do 
it, by an act of Congress, and a way 
that will save added investment of Fed- 
eral money. That way has come to be 
known as the partnership plan for fi- 
nancing Federal multiple-purpose proj- 
ects by using local money. 

In the Pacific Northwest is located the 
last remaining stand of virgin timber in 
the United States. It takes men and it 
takes electrical energy to develop the 
wood products from these great forests. 

The Northwest mountains are known 
to contain vast quantities of minerals. 
In the southern part of Oregon in the 
district I represent, a large mining com- 
pany of Cleveland, the M. A. Hanna Co., 
has developed a mine and smelter for 
the production of nickel on a very great 
scale. The investment to date has been 
some $28 million. Their need for elec- 
trical energy amounts to 60 or 65,000 
kilowatts. 

On the Columbia River in the vicinity 
of Portland the aluminum industry of 
the country is located. These aluminum 
plants require hundreds of thousands of 
kilowatts of electrical energy. These 
plants produce a substantial part of the 
aluminum used in this country which, 
as everyone knows, is so vital to the de- 
fense of the country. 

The natural resource which makes 
possible the development of the material 
resources of the Northwest is the elec- 
trical energy available from the swift 
clear rivers that flow to the sea from the 
mountains in the Pacific Northwest. 
The development of hydroelectric energy 
from these rivers has gone ahead at a 
rapid rate, especially so since 1940. In 
1940, the total generating capacity in 
our area was around 800,000 kilowatts. 
In 10 years, up to 1950, the installed gen- 
erating capacity was increased to some 
34 million kilowatts. Engineers and 
economists who have projected the need 
of the Northwest power lines into the 
future state that these two States will 
need a total of 10 million kilowatts in- 
stalled capacity by the year 1965. 

The Federal Government through the 
development of multiple purpose proj- 
ects on the great Columbia River, which 
flows between the States of Oregon and 
Washington, now owns and operates 
many hundred thousand kilowatts of in- 
stalled electrical generating capacity. 
The privately-owned and municipally- 
owned utilities of the area also have 
built generating capacity as rapidly as 
possible. In other words, both the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the 
people locally, have endeavored to meet 
the power needs of the area. But there 
is still a gap as between what has been 
installed plus what can reasonably be 
expected to be installed under existing 
conditions over the next 10 years, and 
what the need actually is. 

In the Willamette Valley of Oregon, 
in the area which I represent in Con- 
gress, we have two streams, the Santiam 
River and the McKenzie River, which 
are partially controlled under the flood 
control plan of the Willamette Valley 
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Flood Control Project but which each 
year run wild over a large area. The 
flood-control project, as planned and 
authorized for the middle fork of the 
Santiam and one of the forks of the 
McKenzie River, is not completed. The 
completion of that work is vitally needed 
in order to protect the valuable soil of 
the farms which is being washed away 
by the floods every year. The annual 
loss from those floods is $2 million. 

The Congress has already authorized 
the construction of flood-control dams 
on both of these streams. Last year the 
authorization was expanded to make 
those dams multiple-purpose projects, 
including power. The Federal Govern- 
ment Department of the Army through 
the Corps of Engineers will ultimately 
build those two flood-control and power 
dams, but we know also that many years 
may elapse before that can be done. 

The people of the States of Oregon 
and Washington have studied this sit- 
uation. We face an urgent need for in- 
creased power from our streams. We 
desperately need the two flood-control 
dams I mentioned, but we realize it is 
not reasonable to expect that appropri- 
ations for construction of public works 
in the Northwest will suddenly be ex- 
panded to around a billion dollars a year 
which would be required for the needed 
construction of these dams and the big 
Columbia River dams which are au- 
thorized. Realizing these things, the 
people in the Northwest have proposed 
that local interests be permitted to join 
with the Federal Government in financ- 
ing the construction of multiple-purpose 
dams, which include power facilities. 
We want to have the right, which must 
be authorized by Congress, to partici- 
pate with the Government to the extent 
of paying for the power facilities in the 
dams, 

Heretofore, the Federal Government 
has built multiple-purpose dams in vari- 
ous parts of the country and has built 
many of them in the States of Oregon 
and Washington. It has always been 
assumed because the dams provided flood 
control, irrigation, navigation, and 
power that it would be impossible to 
divide up those functions moneywise 
so that the power part of the dams could 
be paid for locally. A plan has been 
worked out so that this can be done. 

At the last session of the Congress, I 
introduced two bills to authorize the 
partnership construction of dams on 
each of the two rivers I spoke of earlier. 
One of them, the bill for the Cougar 
Dam, was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives without opposition. At the 
present time I am drafting legislation 
which will, if passed, authorize the Fed- 
eral Government to enter into contracts 
with local utilities for financing a portion 
of both the Cougar Dam and the Green 
Peter Dam. If this bill is passed by Con- 
gress, the Federal Government will be 
saved approximately $50 million in con- 
struction costs, and the local utilities 
will have the power that they so badly 
need. The dams will be built years 
sooner. 

The people of the State of Oregon 
want this program enacted by Congress. 
Our legislature, in session now, recently 
passed House Joint Memorial No. 3 
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which has been sent to the Congress. 
That memorial specifically requests the 
Congress to pass the legislation I have 
spoken of to authorize the partnership 
plan for the construction of the multiple- 
purpose dams known as Green Peter on 
the middle Santiam River and Cougar 
on the McKenzie River. The legislature 
spoke with an overwhelming majority in 
both the house and the senate on the 
passage of this memorial. Forty-four to 
sixteen was the count in the house of 
representatives of the State legislature, 
and 21 to 6 in the senate. In other 
words, Mr. Speaker, the people of Ore- 
gon, through their own representatives 
in the State legislature, have formally 
asked the Congress to let people in the 
State of Oregon help finance these mul- 
tiple-purpose projects which otherwise 
would be built entirely at the cost of the 
Government. It seems to me a very sim- 
ple and reasonable request to make, and 
I am sure a majority of the Members of 
Congress, both in the House and the Sen- 
ate, will approve this partnership legis- 
lation. The memorial reads as follows: 
House Joint Memorial 3 

To the Honorable Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America, in Congress assembled: 


We, your memorialists, the 48th Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legis- 
lative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent and petition as follows: 

Whereas the control of floods in the Wil- 
lamette River Basin has long been recognized 
by the Congress to be necessary and desir- 
able; and 

Whereas certain river control projects have 
been built by the United States and are in 
service within the Willamette drainage area; 
and 

Whereas the early construction of other 
flood-control facilities on certain tributary 
streams is urgently needed to balance opera- 
tion of already existing facilities and thereby 
check recurring and aggravated damage to 
lands and property adjacent to the principal 
uncontrolled streams; and 

Whereas the Green Peter flood-control 
project on the Middle Fork of the Santiam 
River and the Cougar project on the Mc- 
Kenzie River are among the most urgently 
needed to round out the Willametter Basin 
river-control program; and 

Whereas full utilization of the hydro- 
electric power potential of the Green Peter 
and Cougar sites would add 120,000 kilowatts 
of electric generating capacity at strategic 
points in an area where power requirements 
are rapidly increasing; and 

Whereas local electric utilities, one mu- 
nicipal and one private, have shown willing- 
ness to finance and construct such electric 
facilities as an integral and coordinated part 
of the desired flood-control plan, thereby re- 
lieving the United States Government of 
that part of the costs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), 

That the Congress of the United States 
be and it hereby is memorialized to make 
available funds to begin the planning and 
construction of the flood-control facilities 
needed at the Green Peter and Cougar pro- 
jects and, at the same time, authorize the 
licensing by the Federal Power Commission 
of hydroelectric installations to be financed 
and constructed by local agencies in har- 
mony with the overall Willamette River 
Basin development plan. 

Be it further resolved, That the secretary 
of state of the State of Oregon be and here- 
by is directed to send a copy of this memorial 
to the President of the United States; to 
Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior of 
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the United States; to the President and 
Chief Clerk of the United States Senate; 
to the Speaker and the Chief Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States; and to each Member of the Congress. 
Adopted by house January 25, 1955. 
E. A. Geary, 
Speaker of House. 
Adopted by senate February 8, 1955. 
ELMO E. SMITH, 
President of Senate. 


However, there is opposition in the 
congressional delegation from Oregon, 
to the partnership plan. I will recite 
the objections that I have heard about 
the partnership plan. These objections 
have been widely published in magazine 
articles, on the radio, and in the news- 
papers, Opposition No. 1 seems to be 
that the partnership plan, which, inci- 
dentally, has been endorsed by the ad- 
ministration, represents a change in 
policy and that the administration now 
has abandoned the traditional all-Fed- 
eral method of building multiple-purpose 
projects for flood control, power, and 
navigation and is about to turn the whole 
of such construction over to the partner- 
ship plan. That, of course, is an ab- 
surdity. There is no change in policy 
by the administration. What the part- 
nership plan does is to provide another 
way for the construction of multiple- 
purpose projects in addition to the con- 
struction that is going ahead right now 
in the Northwest by the Government on 
such projects. It is just a supplement 
which will expedite this construction for 
the benefit of the people of the North- 
west, stop the flooding which is causing 
annually a $2 million loss, catch up with 
our electric power needs a little sooner, 
and relieve the Federal Government of 
millions of dollars of additional invest- 
ment in such projects. 

The second objection which these 
people raise to the partnership plan of 
constructing and operating multi-pur- 
pose-dam projects is that it represents a 
loss of profit to the Federal Government 
because, they say, the Federal Govern- 
ment will give away—that is where the 
give-away phrase came from—the part 
of the project which makes money and 
retain to itself, the Federal Government, 
only those parts of the project which 
are costly. That statement, although I 
am sure that it has a lot of political and 
emotional appeal, because people gener- 
ally speaking are not able to dig into the 
facts of these things, is on the face of it 
not correct. There is no provision in any 
law of the United States for revenue in 
the form of net profit furnished by Pa- 
cific Northwest flood control and navi- 
gation projects in which power gener- 
ators are located, to go to the United 
States Treasury. The rates charged for 
the electricity generated by those plants 
are based upon the cost of amortization 
over a period of 50 years, plus mainte- 
nance and operation. After the amorti- 
zation period is completed, the rate 
charged for the power must be rebuilt 
on the basis of the remaining cost of 
operation and maintenance. In other 
words, when the dam is paid for, the 
Federal Government has received its 
money back. Then the Federal Govern- 
ment's financial interest in that project 
has ended. The Government merely 
gets its investment back with interest. 
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The people of the area have paid for the 
project through buying the power, and 
they will get the benefit of it. 

But those who are opposing what we 
are suggesting now, this partnership 
plan, would try to have the folks out 
there and everywhere else believe that in 
some way we are trying to rob the Federal 
‘Treasury. I recommend to those people 
who are speaking against this partner- 
ship plan that they obtain and read a 
copy of the Bonneville Act, and find out 
how wrong they are when they talk 
about millions of dollars being lost to 
the Treasury. 

We in the Northwest and I think gen- 
erally over the country do not think it 
is an obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment to furnish electric energy for the 
people of this country. If we thought 
that, we would be advocating a Socialist 
form of government, because that 
fundamentally is socialistic. We do not 
believe in socialism. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has gone into the business of 
generating electrical energy as the re- 
sult of having built multipurpose dams 
in which power generators must be lo- 
cated because it would be uneconomic 
to allow falling water to go to waste 
without making power from it. It is 
unreasonable to assume that because 
the Federal Government has entered 
into the production of power it thereby 
has assumed an obligation in the 
Pacific Northwest to generate all of the 
power that is generated out there. The 
Federal Government’s obligation is 
only to do those things with reference 
to power that are reasonably necessary 
in the construction and management of 
the projects which have been author- 
ized by Congress primarily for flood 
control, and for navigation. The Fed- 
eral Government has no further obliga- 
tion than that, nor do we consider that 
it has. If local money is available to 
finance the power part of such a project 
it should be allowed to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation for the 
partnership plan for financing con- 
struction of the Cougar Dam and Green 
Peter Dam will be introduced by me in 
the very near future. At that time I 
shall endeavor to further explain the 
principle involved in this legislation. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include House Joint 
Memorial 3. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. FEIGHAN in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PRICE. 

Mr. Roptrno in three instances. 

Mr. Morano and to include a tribute to 
three young people in his district who 
have been honored by the Westinghouse 
Co. for outstanding achievements in the 
field of science. 

Mr. FJARE. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 
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Mr. KLEIN (at the request of Mr. Mo- 
CORMACK). 

Mr. Anruso (at the request of Mr. Mo- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. Derountan (at the request of Mr. 
LAIRD). 

Mr. Lovre and include a speech de- 
livered by Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Coon and to include a memorial 
adopted by the Oregon Legislature. 

Mr. McDonovcsH in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include a short 
tribute to our late lamented friend, the 
Honorable Pete Jarman, and I further 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include the four prize-win- 
ning essays in the Voice of America na- 
tional contest which has just been com- 
pleted. The four may be slightly more 
than the limit, but I believe this is of 
the utmost importance, so I ask that they 
be included, notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Young (at the request of Mr. 
Hott), for 1 week, on account of sick- 
ness. 

Mrs. Kee (at the request of Mr. 
BaILE Y), for the remainder of the week, 
on account of sickness. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. Roptno), for today, on 
account of official business, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, February 24, 1955, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


460. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to provide for the 
presentation by the United States of a 
statue of Gen. George Washington to the 
people of Uruguay, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

461. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill for the relief of Wil- 
liam Henry Diment, Mrs. Mary Ellen Diment, 
and Mrs. Gladys Everingham”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

462. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a proposed 
amendment to the budget for the fiscal year 
1956 for the Post Office Department involving 
a reduction in the amount of $183,000 (H. 
Doc. No. 94); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

463. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
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amendment to the budget for the fiscal year 
1956 for the General Services Administra- 
tion involving a reduction in the amount of 
$169,000 (H. Doc. No. 95); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 3659. A bill to increase 
criminal penalties under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act; without amendment (Rept. No. 
70). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 153. Resolution for 
consideration of H. R. 4259, a bill to provide 
for a 1-year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate normal-tax rate and of certain existing 
excise-tax rates, and to provide a $20 credit 
against the individual income tax for each 
personal exemption; without amendment 
(Rept. 71). Referred to the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 4290. A bill to provide that leave ac- 
crued by members of the Armed Forces while 
held as prisoners of war in Korea shall not be 
counted in determining the maximum 
amount of leave which they may accumulate 
or have to their credit; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 4291. A bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, to authorize addi- 
tional market services for livestock pur- 
chasers; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 4292. A bill to provide for the return 
to the former owners of certain lands, in- 
cluding Indian tribal lands, acquired in con- 
nection with the Garrison Dam project of 
mineral interests in such lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DODD: 

H. R. 4293. A bill to provide for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of Nathan Hale; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 4294. A bill to amend section 640 of 
title 14, United States Code concerning the 
interchange of supplies between the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 4295. A bill to amend section 2402 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Californ'a: 

H. R. 4296. A bill to provide that certain 
professors at West Point shall not be de- 
prived of certain retirement benefits; to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 4297. A bill to exempt meetings of 
associations of professional hairdressers or 
cosmetologists from certain provisions of the 
acts of June 7, 1938 (52 Stat. 611), and July 
1, 1902 (32 Stat. 622), as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 4298. A bill to amend the Wildlife 
Restoration Act (16 U.S. C., secs. 669-6691) by 
providing that the amount of money cur- 
rently in the Federal aid to wildlife restora- 
tion fund shall be available for use during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1955, de- 
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fining “wildlife restoration project,” and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. MUMMA: 

H. R. 4299. A bill to amend the War Con- 
tractors Relief Act with respect to the defini- 
tion of a request for relief, to authorize con- 
sideration and settlement of certain claims 
of subcontractors, to provide reasonable 
compensation for services of partners and 
proprietors, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: b 

H. R. 4300. A bill to improve the income- 
earning capacity and standard of living of 
low income rural people, to strengthen the 
Nation by providing additional credit for 
farm enlargement and development, indus- 
trial dispersion, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. OKONSKI: 

H. R. 4301. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 4302. A bill to provide for emergency 
Federal financial assistance to the States and 
Territories in the construction of urgently 
needed public elementary and secondary 
school facilities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 4303. A bill for the relief of desert 
land entrymen whose entries are dependent 
upon percolating waters for reclamation; to 
mee Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 4304, A bill to provide for an annual 
report of the President on the effect of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955 
upon labor, employment, and industrial 
activity in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 4305. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act to increase by 25 percent the 
amount of the annuities payable thereunder, 
and to provide full annuities at age 60 for 
men who have completed 30 years of service 
and at age 55 for women who have completed 
25 years of service; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 4306. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act to increase the amount of the 
annuities payable thereunder, and to provide 
full annuities at age 60 for men who have 
completed 30 years of service and at age 55 
for women who have completed 25 years of 
service; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 4307. A bill to amend the joint reso- 
lution of May 17, 1938, to provide for the 
construction and maintenance of a National 
Collection of Fine Arts Museum on the site 
set aside for an art gallery thereunder, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H. R. 4308. A bill for the relief of desert 
land entrymen whose entries are dependent 
upon percolating waters for reclamation; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 4 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H. R. 4309. A bill to provide for construc- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior of Red 
Willow Dam and Reservoir, Nebr., as a unit 
of the Missouri River Basin project; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 4310. A bill to amend section 401 (e) 
(2) of the Civil Aeronautics Act as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 4311. A bill to provide that school 
districts which filed applications for pay- 
ments under Public Law 815, 81st Congress, 
before November 24, 1953, shall not be penal- 
ized on account of school construction con- 
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tracts made after that date; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 4312. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. R. 4313. A bill to encourage the preven- 
tion of air and water pollution by allowing 
the cost of treatment works for the abate- 
ment of air and stream pollution to be 
amortized at an accelerated rate for income- 
tax purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 4314. A bill to provide certain bene- 
fits for persons who served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States in Mexico or on 
its borders during the period beginning De- 
cember 8, 1910, and ending April 6, 1917, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. R. 4315. A bill to provide grants to mu- 
nicipalities in those States which are parties 
to the Ohio River Valley sanitation com- 
pact to aid in the construction of sewage 
treatment works to prevent pollution of 
waters in the Ohio River Basin and tribu- 
taries, such as Monongahela River and 
others; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 4316. A bill relating to the rendi- 
tion of musical compositions on coin-oper- 
ated machines; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H. R. 4317. A bill to amend section 631 of 
title 28, United States Code, so as to provide 
that National Park Commissioners shal] be 
appointed upon recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. J. Res. 230. Joint resolution providing 
for an objective, thorough, and nationwide 
analysis and reevaluation of the human and 
economic problems of mental illness, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. J. Res. 231. Joint resolution to pro- 
claim a National Better Material Handling 
and Packaging Week; to the Commitee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H. Con. Res. 86. Concurrent resolution ex- 
tending the congratulations of Congress with 
respect to the celebration of the Jewish ter- 
centenary in America; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARDEN: 

H. Res. 154. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Education and Labor to con- 
duct studies and investigations relating to 
matters coming within the jurisdiction of 
such committee under rule XI, clause 6, of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 155. Resolution to provide funds 
for the studies and investigations to be con- 
ducted pursuant to House Resolution 154; to 
the Committee on House Administration, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of the 
House of Representatives, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, memorializing Congress 
against passing legislation reducing tariff 
rates on textile imports from foreign coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, resolutions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the General Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts memorializing 
the Congress of the United States against the 
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enactment of legislation lowering the tariffs 
on the importation of rubber products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRESTON: Memorial of the State 
Legislature of the State of Georgia memori- 
alizing the Congress of the United States to 
call a convention for the purpose of con- 
sidering an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relative to the admin- 
istration by the several States of their re- 
specive school systems; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: Concurrent resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives of the 
State of Oklahoma, the Senate of the State 
of Oklahoma concurring therein, memori- 
alizing the Congress of the United States to 
enact necessary legislation giving aid to 
certain farmers of the State of Oklahoma; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, concurrent resolution of the 25th 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma re- 
lating to cotton-acreage control, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to pass suitable legislation in- 
creasing present cotton-acreage allotments 
and establishing a long-range cotton-acreage 
program; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, concurrent resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Oklahoma, 
the Senate concurring therein, relating to 
the importing of crude oil from foreign 
countries, memorializing the President and 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
suitable legislation to curb the imports of 
crude oil from foreign countries; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States against passing legislation 
reducing tariff rates on textile imports from 
foreign countries; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R. 4318. A bill for the relief of certain 
dependents of the late James Anderson 
O’Donnell, lieutenant (junior grade), United 
States Naval Reserve; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOSCH: 

H. R. 4319. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
Turteltaub, Mrs. Lotta Turteltaub, and Adam 
Turteltaub; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 4320. A bill for the relief of Guerdon 
Plumley: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. BUCHANAN: 

H. R. 4321. A bill for the relief of C. J. 
Pobojeski; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 4322. A bill for the relief of Robert A. 

Saar; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 4323. A bill for the relief of Sumiko 

Takae; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 4324. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lyman C. Murphey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 4325. A bill for the relief of Gen. 
and Mrs. Yeh Nan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4326. A bill for the relief of Regina 
Dippold; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4327. A bill for the relief of Lelas 
Constantinos Tsamopoulos; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 4328. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of New Mexico, to hear, deter- 
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mine, and render judgment upon certain 
claims arising as a result of the construction 
by the United States of Elephant Butte Dam 
on the Rio Grande; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H. R. 4329. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Rapa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4330. A bill for the relief of Joe 
Camilleri; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

H. R. 4331. A bill for the relief of Andreau 
Vincent Joseph Fava; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4332. A bill for the relief of John 
Micallef; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4333. A bill for the relief of John 
Grech; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4334. A bill for the relief of Doris 
Vella; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 4335. A bill for the relief of Otto Arild 

Sletta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FOUNTAIN: 

H. R. 4336, A bill for the relief of Z. A. 

Hardee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GENTRY: 

H. R. 4337. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesca DeStefano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. R. 4338. A bill for the relief of Elfriede 

Kienappel; to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 4339. A bill for the relief of Maria P. 
Morra; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H. R. 4340. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Fissore; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4341. A bill for the relief of Leopold 
Danihel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 4342. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release on behalf of the United 
States conditions in two deeds conveying 
certain submarginal lands to Clemson Agri- 
cultural College of South Carolina so as to 
permit such college, subject to certain con- 
ditions, to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose 
of such lands; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 4343. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Constantine; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: ` 

H. R. 4344. A bill for the relief of Eno 
Picou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 4345. A bill for the relief of Man- 
hattan Lighting Equipment Co., Inc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 4346. A bill for the relief of Rosario 

Troia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, RILEY: 

H. R. 4347. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States conditions in two deeds con- 
veying certain submarginal lands to Clemson 
Agricultural College of South Carolina so 
as to permit such college, subject to certain 
conditions, to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose 
of such lands; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 4348. A bill for the relief of Toshiko 
Higuchi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4349. A bill for the relief ‘of Lucito 
G. Gamboa; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 4350. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Shanfield; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 4351. A bill for the relief of Stanley 
John Rybezyk; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 4352. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Julius MacGavin and family; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H. R. 4353. A bill for the relief of Chung 
Pang Ja and her minor child; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H. R. 4354. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Ilona Purins; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New York: 

H. R. 4355. A bill for the relief of Cheddid 
El Kharrat; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXT, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


116. By Mr. HALE: Petition of the Maine 
State legislative committee, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, protesting 
any legislation to modify or repeal Public 
Law 199, 82d Congress, which provided limi- 
tations on the weight and size of parcel-post 
packages; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

117. Also, petition of the Maine State leg- 
islative committee, Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, protesting the diver- 
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sion of mail transportation to trucks and 
airplanes when adequate rail facilities exist; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

118. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Tarrant County Medical Society, 
Fort Worth, Tex., with reference to going 
on record as opposing any infringement by 
the Veterans’ Administration on the rights 
of the Industrial Accident Board of Texas; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

119. Also, petition of Richard Bladel Moss- 
man, Bettendorf, Iowa, requesting the ap- 
pointment of a special joint committee to 
investigate the acts of attainder committed 
against him by the Government; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Personal Income-Tax Exemption of $809 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr.RODINO. Mr. Speaker, about this 
time of year some 60 million taxpayers 
are struggling over the preparation of 
their income-tax returns. This mental 
struggle, coupled with the painful duty 
of paying the taxes, is not restricted to 
persons of large or even moderate in- 
comes. It extends to persons of very low 
income as well. It is my conviction that 
the law is exacting tribute from millions 
of persons living far below what we like 
to think of as a fair standard. I believe 
that equity and economics both demand 
that the level of personal exemptions be 
raised to at least $800. 

The tax on income has long been rec- 
ognized as potentially the fairest tax in 
the whole lexicon of public finance. It 
is the one tax which lends itself to man- 
ageable progressivity, and measures out 
its burdens according to the financial 
capacity of those upon whom its bur- 
dens fall. But the Congress has pushed 
the application of the tax too far. The 
law now lays a heavy hand on the poor 
and economically depressed. Reason 
protests this anomaly. Here we have in 
the income tax the most perfect tool for 
distributing burdens according to ability 
to pay, yet, as it were, we take billions 
of dollars out of the hides of millions 
who lack any real taxpaying ability. 
When personal exemptions under an in- 
come tax are so low that the burden of 
the tax falls on persons whose incomes 
are below a level capable of supporting 
a minimum standard of living, then the 
tax ceases to be levied in accordance with 
ability to pay. 

Economists and sociologists have fig- 
ured out what is the minimum that any 
individual or family can receive and 
still maintain a reasonable living stand- 
ard compatible with American concepts. 
These minimums give recognition to the 
requirements of health, education, de- 
cent housing, clean living, an oppor- 
tunity to share in a minimum of the 
good things of life. Certainly the Con- 
gress, even if it does not guarantee such 


a minimum, should not deliberately 
lower the standard of those who already 
are sub-par. Yet that is exactly what 
the Congress does when it exacts a toll 
from the person whose income barely 
exceeds $600. 

The Congress has not always been so 
niggardly. Except for a single year, 
Federal personal-income-tax exemp- 
tions, measured in terms of buying power, 
are lower today than they have ever 
been in the past. When the income tax 
was first enacted in 1913, a family of 4 
was entitled to an exemption of $4,000. 
In terms of the buying power of depre- 
ciated 1955 dollars, that was the equiva- 
lent of about $11,000. But actually to- 
day, a family of 4 enjoys an exemp- 
tion of only $2,400. Im 1931, the legal 
exemption was $4,300. This had a pur- 
chasing power of around $7,600. Even 
in 1944, when World War II was at its 
height, the exemption had a purchasing 
power in excess of 3,000 of our 1955 dol- 
lars. But today, as I said, the exemp- 
tion is only $2,400. This is at least 50 
percent and more below what is held 
out as being necessary to provide a min- 
imum American standard of living. And 
every dollar exacted in income tax from 
persons below that minimum drives them 
one rung farther down on the economic 
ladder. My point is: If we cannot help 
to raise up these poor, the least we can 
do is to refrain from pushing them far- 
ther down. 

If we raise the exemption to $800, we 
will reduce the tax of everybody, and 
at the same time—and this is the most 
important thing—abolish the tax on 13.2 
million taxpayers with very low incomes. 
This will give relief not only to these 
taxpayers, but also it will reduce the 
tax compliance burdens of thousands of 
employers who now have to withhold for 
these low-income taxpayers. Removing 
some 13 million taxpayers from the rolls 
will also greatly reduce the administra- 
tive burdens and costs of the Internal 
Revenue Service and permit that agency 
to apply its personnel in much more con- 
structive and revenue-producing work. 

There are those who support tax relief 
for the wealthy but oppose tax relief for 
those at lower levels. They protest 
against removing anyone from the tax 
rolls. Everybody should pay their fair 
share, they say. Nobody should be ex- 
empt. Happily there are those who read 
statistics differently, and have a dif- 


ferent concept of what is fair. I cannot 
understand how ordinarily intelligent 
well-thinking men can argue the justice 
of all levels of government in the United 
States taking in taxes more than one- 
fourth of the income of families with 
incomes below $1,000, $2,000, $3,000, or 
even $4,000. Yet that is what the statis- 
tics show. To repeat so there will not be 
any misunderstanding, the combined 
Federal, State, and local tax burdens on 
families with incomes of $1,000, $2,000, 
$3,000, or $4,000 exceed 25 percent of 
their income. To be sure, much of this 
burden comes from excise and property 
taxes, but the Federal Government in 
taxing their incomes also adds to the 
burden. It is at least this added burden 
that I insist should be removed. 

I consider all that I have just said to 
be of great importance, but I have not 
yet reached what to me is one of the 
most important economic consequences 
of increasing personal exemptions. In- 
creasing the personal exemption by $200 
will reduce the tax burden of persons in 
the lowest bracket by a maximum of 
$160 for a family of four. With taxes 
reduced, take-home pay will be in- 
creased. But much more important is 
the fact that the tax savings of all these 
taxpayers will add about $4.5 billion in 
purchasing power, principally of persons 
in the low-income brackets. They will 
spend this money for clothing, better 
housing, more adequate food, refrigera- 
tors, automobiles, and the thousand and 
one items and services that consumers 
buy. But the net effect on the Nation’s 
economy will be much greater than 
simply an increase in retail sales by $4.5 
billion. This increased spending will re- 
sult in higher business profits, higher 
tax revenues for the Federal Treasury, 
and greater employment for all. Recog- 
nized economists in the country estimate 
that increased purchasing power of $4.5 
billion could raise aggregate income by 
perhaps double that amount when sec- 
ondary or induced effects are taken into 
account. 

We should remember that many work- 
ers are being displaced each year 
through technological improvements. 
We cannot and should not try to fight 
this. Hundreds of thousands of new 
workers are also moving into the labor 
market each year. We certainly cannot 
fight this. But we must ever be on guard 
to prevent developing unemployment. I 
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caution that 3 million unemployed—the 
approximate figure today—is not to be 
viewed with complete disinterest and un- 
concern. I point out, too, that the aver- 
age period of unemployment toward the 
end of last year was nearly 13 weeks. We 
can only view this with the greatest 
seriousness. 

There are those in the United States 
who seem to think that the way to pro- 
mote prosperity is to maintain an eco- 
nomic system and policy which favors 
business, the great corporation, the 
wealthy stockholder. Their thought is 
that some of the benefits accruing to 
these groups will trickle down to the 
mass of workers and consumers. It is 
thinking such as this which dominated 
the enactment of the 1954 tax law. It 
seems to me to be far more logical to 
assure a continued prosperity by increas- 
ing consumer purchasing power. With 
increased purchasing power will come 
increased demand. Investment, produc- 
tion, and sales will rise, and these in turn 
will promote more investment, more jobs, 
continued prosperity. Congress should 
be ever alert to do all that is necessary 
to prevent economic depression. But the 
Congress must also realize that one con- 
sequence of concentrating incomes in a 
relatively few hands is a reduction of 
consumer buying power. Depressions 
have been born and will continue to be 
born so long as the mass of the popula- 
tion have a purchasing power inadequate 
to buy our potential tremendous indus- 
trial output. The Congress must realize 
that failure to give some relief to con- 
sumers from heavy tax burdens is depres- 
sion creating. The 84th Congress has an 
opportunity to enact an economically 
sound, and equitably just, tax measure. 
An increase in personal exemptions to 
$800 is just such a measure, and I call 
upon the Congress to act favorably and 
speedily thereon. 


H. R. 1 
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HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
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Mr.FJARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks by way of explana- 
tion of my vote against H. R. 1, I am 
concerned with the protection of Amer- 
ica’s industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion. During the past 20 years we have 
seen a tremendous reduction in our tariff 
barriers, and abnormal world conditions 
have been such as to make it difficult to 
assess the full effect of these changes in 
our tariff structure on our national econ- 
omy. It is safe to say that the United 
States is no longer one of the high tariff 
nations. Our tariffs are now at their 
lowest point in history, and average only 
about 5.1 percent of the value of imports. 
In addition, it is to be considered that 
actually our tariffs affect less than one- 
third of our total imports. 

There are many factors that affect free 
trade between the nations of the world. 
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Import quotas, currency restrictions, 
monopolies, government trading, cartels, 
and other devices are far tighter bar- 
riers to free trade than tariffs. The 
United States actually permits freer 
trade than any other industrialized 
country in the world, because, except 
with respect to quotas on agricultural 
products subject to price supports, it does 
not engage in these practices. The use 
of such devices by other nations has in- 
creased markedly during the past 20 
years. 

It is my feeling that a sound, stable, 
and prosperous economy in the United 
States is the world’s greatest hope at this 
time. The theory that the United States 
should import those things that can be 
produced more cheaply abroad and em- 
phasize production of those things which 
we ourselves can produce more cheaply 
is not true under present world condi- 
tions. We need a broad base of all in- 
dustries for our Nation’s economic 
strength, and some segments of our 
economy have to be protected to insure 
that condition. 

Our Government is great because it is 
composed of a system of checks and bal- 
ances and I believe that the escape- 
clause provisions should be strengthened 
and implemented toward that end. In 
addition, I feel that H. R. 1 was too great 
a departure from the time-proven basic 
American concept that we should have a 
Government of law and not a Govern- 
ment of men, 


Roslyn News Celebrates 75th Birthday— 
Second Oldest Weekly on Long Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to join in congratulating the 
Roslyn News on its 75th birthday today. 
The American weekly newspaper, as I 
have stated previously, is as American as 
the Constitution of the United States 
and has contributed much to our prog- 
ress since the birth of this great Na- 
tion. I am proud to claim the Roslyn 
News as one of my constituent newspa- 
pers and I am pleased to present its his- 
tory. 

February 23 marks the diamond jubilee 
for the Roslyn News of Roslyn, N. Y. 

Three-quarters of a century of publi- 
cation is a long time and in the space of 
those 75 years many changes have come 
to both the paper and the area it serves. 

The first issue of the paper was pub- 
lished late in the nineteenth century by 
Pier Keeler and his brother in a small 
print shop on a winding country lane, 
now Main Street. They called their pa- 
per the Tablet, and since the town had 
but a handful of residents that, too, 
was the size of the paper’s circulation. 

One of the town’s early visitors was 
George Washington, one of its best re- 
membered sons, the poet, William Cullen 
Bryant. Through the years the sleepy 
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village has changed to a smart and beau- 
tiful residential area on Long Island’s 
famous North Shore, but it still houses 
famous artists, writers—Christopher 
Morley—television and theatrical celeb- 
rities. 

A year after the Keelers started their 
paper, they sold it to William R. Burling 
who changed its name to the one it now 
bears. After him there were several 
other owners who struggled to make a 
small village weekly pay for itself. One 
of these was Maj. George M. Robertson, 
Roosevelt Raceway official and winner 
of the famous Vanderbilt Cup in 1908. 

Today, instead of measuring its read- 
ers on the fingers of both hands, the 
Roslyn News can point with pride to a 
wide readership in an area that covers 
Roslyn, Roslyn Heights, Roslyn Harbor, 
Roslyn Estates, Greenvale, East Hills, 
Glen Head, Albertson, Williston, and 
Williston Park, 

The Roslyn News is a part of the 
Griscom Publications, Inc., which con- 
sists of seven important Long Island 
weeklies. 

In 1933, the Roslyn News, together 
with the Great Neck Record and the 
Oyster Bay Enterprise and Pilot were 
acquired by Bronson W. Griscom, of 
Syosset, and Barklie Henry, of Wheatley 
Hills, to form the Township Press. Two 
years later, in April 1936, the Township 
Press had grown to be a chain of nine 
papers and it then merged with the 
Woodyard Publications of New York— 
publishers of seven weekly papers—to 
form the Griscom-Woodyard Publica- 
tions, Inc. 

Later, Bronson W. Griscom formed the 
Griscom Publications, Inc., which has 
been responsible for the publication and 
growth as a community force of the 
Roslyn News. 

In October 1954 the Roslyn News, 
under the editorial leadership of James 
J. Tuite, went into the tabloid format, 
a move which was hailed by local resi- 
dents as giving the paper easier reada- 
bility and a new freshness. Under Mr. 
Tuite’s guidance, the Roslyn News has 
3 its circulation almost 50 per- 
cent, 

In celebration of its anniversary, the 
Roslyn News is planning to move next 
month into modern and larger offices 
located at 45 Lincoln Avenue, Roslyn 
Heights. 

The staff of the Roslyn News includes, 
in addition to editor, James J. Tuite; 
Harry V. Forgeron as advertising man- 
ager; Mrs. Esther T. Jacobs, associate 
editor; and Mrs. Anne Schlansky, circu- 
lation manager. 


The Late Pete Jarman 
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OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1955 
Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to express my apprecia- 


tion of the life and services of the late 
Pete Jarman. 
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The untimely death of Hon. Pete Jar- 
man, of Alabama, a former distinguish- 
ed and very useful Member of this 
House, brought very great sadness to me, 
and my heart aches for his charming 
wife. Mr. Jarman was a Member of 
Congress and was serving with distinc- 
tion on the Foreign Affairs Committee 
when I came in January of 1939. He 
continued to serve his constituents and 
the country as a whole for a number 
of years, gaining in statute each year. 
After his retirement from the House he 
was appointed Ambassador to the Com- 
monwealth of Australia where he repre- 
sented our Government at Canberra in 
this far-away, but relatively new coun- 
try. In that capacity he gave his best 
efforts at all times, and he continued 
in this capacity until 1953. 

In 1951 I was a member of a delega- 
tion sent by Congress to Australia to 
help in the observance of 50 years of 
free government in Australia, and it was 
my opportunity to learn at first hand 
about the outstanding service performed 
by Mr. Jarman. He was respected by 
the government officials of Australia and 
by the representatives of other nations 
at the Australian capital. Our country 
gained in prestige as a result of his con- 
structive work. 

Mr. Jarman died years too soon, but 
he left an indelible impression on our 
foreign service, and in all this his 
charming wife was an active and splen- 
did participant. 


A Tribute to Youth 
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Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I wish to include a tribute to 
three fine young people from my district 
who have been honored by the Westing- 
house Co. for outstanding achievement 
in the field of science. 

All the people of Fairfield County, 
Conn., which comprises my district, are 
proud of the fact that one of 40 winners 
of the nationwide Science Talent Search, 
conducted by the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., three of these gifted students are 
from the Fourth District. 

This is the 12th year that Westing- 
house has carried on this search for sci- 
entific ability, a program which has 
done and will do a large part in helping 
the United States to maintain its leader- 
ship in the field of research. Such a pro- 
gram is indeed both patriotic and bene- 
ficial not only for those immediately con- 
cerned but also for the security of the 
United States. 

It is a distinct privilege therefore for 
me to pay tribute on behalf of the people 
of my district to Edward J. Foster, of 
Bethel, and Robert A. Buccino, of Strat- 
ford, both students of Fairfield Prepara- 
tory School and to Miss Alice K. Hartley, 
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of Easton, a senior in Bassick High 
School, Bridgeport. 

These three young people are coming 
here to Washington to compete for 
Westinghouse scholarships that may 
earry them on to even greater achieve- 
ments in the scientific world. 

Young Foster, who hopes to enter MIT, 
has constructed an oscilloscope, an in- 
strument for showing visually on the 
face of a cathode ray tube the changes 
in varying electric current, an instru- 
ment he uses in his self-operated radio- 
TV repair business. Miss Hartley, who 
aims for Radcliffe College, has carried 
on unique experiments with vegetables 
to determine changes in color as the re- 
sult of immersion in solutions of varying 
acidity. Young Buccino, who plans to 
begin his medical studies at Holy Cross 
College, has built and used a spectro- 
photometer, used to identify the different 
elements in a metallic compound by the 
light given off by their vapors when heat- 
ed to incandescence. 

Their selection among the 40 winners 
nationally is a tribute to the educational 
system in my State, especially the teach- 
ing of science as carried on by the good 
Jesuit fathers in Fairfield and by the 
Bridgeport high school system. 

These three young people should be an 
inspiration to all of us because of their 
desire for greater knowledge and because 
of their ingenuity and demonstrated 
abilities. In the vision and determina- 
tion of our young people, in their faith- 
fulness to hard work, in their sense of 
responsibility, in these qualities lies the 
best hope of the free world. I shall be 
happy to greet these three young stu- 
dents and to wish them well at a crucial 
time in their lives. I express the fervent 
hope that they will continue to succeed 
in the fields for which they are so well 
qualified. 


Freedom Message to People Behind the 
Iron Curtain 
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Mr.RODINO. Mr.Speaker, one of the 
principal aims of our post-World War II 
foreign policy is to gain and hold the 
confidence of all freedom-loving peoples 
in our unrelenting struggle against to- 
talitarianism. In this global battle in 
defense of our beliefs and ideals we need 
to have all believers in democracy close- 
ly united spiritually and morally to our 
cause. We and our friends and allies are 
convinced that the cause for which we 
are prepared to fight with all our might 
is the cause of humanity; it is the sacred 
cause of all free men. On that issue 
there is and should be no question in our 
mind. There can be no doubts or un- 
certainties. For when one is girding 
himself for a bloody battle, he must have 
no misgivings about the righteousness of 
his cause. 
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Today in our struggle against totali- 
tarian communism, that fearsome and 
godless doctrine whose fanatical ad- 
herents have already enslaved almost 
one-third of the world’s population, not 
only should we help all free peoples, but 
we should also seek ways of encouraging 
and inspiring those unfortunate millions 
in Communist-dominated countries who 
are being held in servitude against their 
will. 

In this connection our principal task 
should be to keep alive the spirit of free- 
dom in those peoples. Next to actual lib- 
eration, the best thing we can do, and 
I am sure we can do it effectivley is, to 
inspire them with confidence and instill 
in them some hope, to show them some 
gleam of light, something indicating that 
they have friends and sympathizers in 
the free world who are seriously con- 
cerned with their fate. That is the pur- 
pose for which the Voice of America has 
been working, an endeavor which our 
taxpaying citizens are gladly supporting. 
The broadcasts sponsored by the free 
Europe group have similar ends in view. 
These broadcasts have done a good job 
in enlisting more friends for the cause 
of democracy. However, radio broad- 
casts have certain limitations. Many 
people in the Communist-dominated 
countries do not have radios, and fur- 
thermore radio broadcasts can be 
jammed, Consequently, alternative 
methods of reaching the people of East- 
ern Europe are required. One very ef- 
fective method of dealing with the situ- 
ation is by distributing leaflets with 
freedom messages to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries by balloons. Of course, there is 
nothing novel in this suggestion, It has 
been tried on various occasions in the 
course of the past several years and has 
proved to be quite effective. In the reso- 
lution—House Joint Resolution 76— 
which I recently introduced, it is pro- 
posed to regularize this system, and thus 
make it more effective. This resolution 
also suggests an additional measure. It 
proposes that not only freedom messages 
but also food packages be dropped over 
Iron Curtain countries by balloons. This 
should prove far more effective than the 
leaflets alone. Our experience with dis- 
tributing food parcels in Berlin has 
demonstrated that this type of psycho- 
logical weapon has a powerful impact. 
If we should now use it in conjunction 
with freedom messages, it would not only 
give added force to those messages and 
help to convince the recipients of our 
sincerity, but the food might also help 
save many victims of Communist tyranny 
from starvation. 

In view of our past experience, this 
idea of sending our freedom messages 
and food packages to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries by balloons is certainly worth try- 
ing. As has been stated in the proposed 
resolution, the food for this purpose is to 
come out of our surplus agricultural com- 
modities. The administration of the 
whole scheme under the Secretary of 
State, would cost no more than $2 mil- 
lion. It would be one of the cheapest 
and most effective methods of winning 
deserving and worthy friends behind the 
Iron Curtain for the cause of humanity 
and for free democracy, I sincerely sug- 
gest that we try it. 
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Five Proposals To Amend the Refugee 
Relief Act 
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Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, there is 
unquestionably widespread dissatisfac- 
tion and no small degree of disappoint- 
ment concerning the operation of the 
refugee relief program. Enacted just 
about 18 months ago—August 7, 1953, to 
be exact—this law authorized the admis- 
sion of 214,000 aliens to become perma- 
nent residents of the United States by 
the end of 1956, with preference being 
given to refugees, expellees, escapees 
from Iron Curtain countries, and certain 
close relatives of American citizens. 

After 18 months, what are the re- 
sults? 

Mr, Speaker, I regret to say that the 
results to date of this refugee relief pro- 
gram are very meager, indeed. Here are 
the latest available official figures: 

Number of visas issued, 18,936—as of 
January 28, 1955. 

Number of refugees admitted, 15,034— 
as of January 28, 1955. 

Such is the dismal result of this pro- 
gram after about half of its effective pe- 
riod has elapsed. It is clear by now that 
the goal of 214,000 refugees to be admit- 
ted will never be reached in the time 
specified. While I dislike to speculate 
on the number finally to gain entry 
under this program, it does not seem to 
me that we will even fulfill half the pro- 
gram by the time it expires. 

Such was not the intention of Con- 
gress when it enacted the refugee relief 
program in 1953. When Congress set a 
figure of 214,000 to be admitted over a 
3-year period, it was done so in the be- 
lief that this goal could be reached. Un- 
fortunately, certain sections of the act 
and administrative interpretations have 
made the law unworkable and the whole 
program has become a travesty. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not see eye to eye 
with Judge FRANCIS WALTER, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
on matters of immigration. Yet even 
Judge WALTER, who is opposed to liberal- 
ized immigration, recently stated in a 
public address: 

I consider the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
a fraud and a phony. 


He also referred to it as an example 
of sloppy legislation, an ill-conceived 
and half-baked proposal, and an un- 
workable law. And he is so right about 
it. 

There is also tremendous dissatisfac- 
tion among church groups and voluntary 
agencies which are active in obtaining 
housing and employment assurances for 
the aliens and helping them to meet 
other requirements of the law. In fact, 
some of them are considering giving up 
their programs because of the great dif- 
ficulties involved. On January 30, 1955, 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
published an Associated Press report 
from New York which stated that 
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church agencies were on the verge of 
junking huge programs for bringing ref- 
ugees to this country because they 
could not get them through the redtape. 
The report then added: 

So far, church Officials said, the require- 
ments for admission of refugees have been 
so complicated that only a mere trickle have 
gotten through the maze of checks and 
doublechecks. 


By way of example, the report cited the 
meager accomplishments of these church 
groups due to the complications of the 
act: 

Up to the end of 1954, Church World Serv- 
ice had 115 refugee arrivals. The Roman 
Catholic War Relief Service reported 147, the 
Jewish United Hias Service about 50, and 
the Lutheran Service 9. 

This would be less than 500 refugees 
brought here in the act's first 18 months. 
In comparison, under the old Displaced Per- 
sons Act whose terms were less restrictive, 
114,494 DP’s were resettled in the first 18 
months. 


Mr. Speaker, the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 needs to be amended drastically, 
and it needs to be done as soon as pos- 
sible while there is still sufficient time 
to complete the program sucessfully. 
Each month, each week that we wait 
will mean the loss of thousands of visas 
a to waste when the program ends in 

56. 

Consequently, I am now introducing a 
bill containing five important amend- 
ments to the act which, I feel certain, 
will speed up the flow of refugees in the 
short time that is left and will make pos- 
sible the successful completion of this 
program. 

The five changes recommended in my 
bill are the following: 

First. Age limit for admittance of or- 
phans: Under the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953 a total of 4,000 orphans are per- 
mitted to enter the country as nonquota 
immigrants, but they must be under 10 
years of age. Because of the age limita- 
tion and other difficulties, less than 500 
orphans have gained admittance to date. 
I, therefore, propose to raise the age limi- 
tation to 14 years. This should make 
possible the successful completion of this 
part of the program. 

Second. Elimination of employment 
and housing assurances: It is generally 
admitted by all concerned, including 
State Department and immigration offi- 
cials, that the greatest factor in delay- 
ing the flow of immigrants under the 
refugee relief program is the require- 
ment that certain assurances must be 
submitted in behalf of an alien before he 
is granted a visa. Section 7 (a) of the 
Refugee Relief Act provides that three 
assurances must be given by an Amer- 
ican citizen on behalf of the alien seek- 
ing a visa: 

(a) That the alien will have suitable 
employment without displacing some 
other person from employment; 

(b) That the alien will have housing 
without displacing some other person 
from such housing; and 

(c) That the alien will not become a 
public charge. 

I propose to eliminate the employment 
and housing assurances and to leave only 
the requirement that the alien is not to 
become a public charge. The housing 
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shortage has eased up considerably in 
the country and is no longer as acute as 
a few years ago. Employment, too, is 
holding up in recent months and the 
general economic situation does not ap- 
pear to be threatening. There is no need 
to retain these requirements in the law. 
By eliminating them it will be possible to 
increase greatly the entry of immigrants 
under the refugee program. 

Third. Elimination of readmission 
guaranties: Another factor contributing 
to the slowness of the refugee-relief pro- 
gram is the requirement that an alien 
must present an unexpired passport or 
other suitable travel document and a 
certificate of readmission from the coun- 
try where he obtained the visa guaran- 
teeing he will be readmitted to that 
country in the event he is later found 
to be deportable from the United States. 
This has been a real bone of contention 
and aroused much dissatisfaction and 
protests from a number of European 
countries. I propose that this section be 
eliminated from the act. 

Fourth. Refugee relief commission: 
Under the present act, the refugee-relief 
program is administered by the Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs of the 
Department of State. There has been 
considerable criticism of the Adminis- 
trator of this Bureau, Mr. Scott McLeod, 
for the manner in which he is admin- 
istering the whole program, his rigid 
interpretations of the act, and his gen- 
eral approach to the problem. 

I propose to take this program out 
of the Department of State and set it 
up as a separate and independent Gov- 
ernment agency to be known as the 
Refugee Relief Commission. The com- 
mission is to consist of three members, 
appointed by the President, each of 
whom shall receive a salary of $17,500 
annually. The commission shall formu- 
late regulations in compliance with the 
Refugee Relief Act, and it shall report 
annually to the President and to Con- 
gress on the operations of the program. 
This commission and its operations 
would be similar to that of the Displaced 
Persons Commission which administered 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 with 
such success. 

Fifth. Termination of the act: The 
termination date of the refugee-relief 
program has been set for December 31, 
1956, after which no visas are to be 
issued under this program. In view of 
the small number of visas issued under 
the act to date and the fact that nearly 
half of the time has already expired, it 
is generally conceded that the program’s 
goal of 214,000 immigrants, as envisioned 
by Congress originally, will not be 
reached by the end of 1956. 

Therefore, I propose that all visas 
authorized under the Refugee Relief Act 
which remain unissued after December 
31, 1956, shall be redistributed propor- 
tionately among the countries and cate- 
gories established in the act, and that 
these visas be issued only to relatives of 
American citizens. I further propose 
that the time be extended for the issu- 
ance of the unused visas for a period of 
1 year until December 31, 1957. 

My purpose for extending the termi- 
nation date is twofold: First, so that 
more time is allotted for the unification 
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of families; second, so that as many of 
the unused visas be utilized in the extra 
time allotted. The unification of fami- 
lies has always been a traditional and 
humane principle with the American 
people. The extra time allotted is to 
make up for the slow start of the pro- 
gram in setting up its administrative 
machinery, which is another factor in 
the delay of entries until now. 
CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, I feel reasonably certain 
that if these amendments are enacted 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 will be 
administered in the spirit in which Con- 
gress intended it to be administered. I 
also feel certain that these amendments 
will enable the program to be successfully 
completed and the full goal of 214,000 
immigrants to be reached. 

We must correct the early errors com- 
mitted under this program, particularly 
the lapse of valuable time and the unnec- 
essary requirements for housing and 
employment assurances. Let us con- 
sider the people who stand to benefit 
from these changes, the very people for 
whom the whole program was initiated. 
I mean the relatives who desire to join 
their families in this country and cannot 
do so because the regular immigration 
quotas in their countries are oversub- 
scribed, the refugees and the escapees 
who are the victims of religious and po- 
litical persecution. 

I call upon all my colleagues to sup- 
port these changes. The Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 was overwhelmingly sup- 
ported by both parties. Let us amend 
it so that the Congress and the people 
of America will be proud of this act and 
its accomplishments, instead of regard- 
ing it as a fraud and a phony. Let us 
make it a workable act. 


Ukrainian Independence 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it is a privi- 
lege to pay tribute to thousands of Amer- 
icans of Ukrainian descent who this year 
celebrated the 37th anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence on January 22. 
Their fervor for liberation of their home- 
land parallels the faith of all freedom- 
loving people in the hope that all en- 
slaved nations under the Communist 
yoke will regain their self-determination. 

The Ukraine enjoyed independence a 
short time before Communist domina- 
tion placed them behind the Iron Cur- 
tain in 1920. However, their hopes for 
return to self-determination have not 
waned, It is important that our Voice of 
America continue to reach them to bol- 
ster that hope. 

It is appropriate that we reaffirm our 
strong faith in the aspirations of the 
Ukrainian people who yearn for inde- 
pendence from totalitarian subjugation. 
On the occasion of the celebration of the 
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anniversary of Ukrainian independence, 
all Americans joined in fervent prayer 
that the Ukraine and all other captive 
homelands will soon be free again, 


New 50-Star Flag Designed by Orpha 
Klinker, Noted California Artist 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
now that statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska is a definite possibility, it is ap- 
propriate to give some advance consid- 
eration to the necessary change in the 
design of our flag which must be made 
when statehood is granted. 

Too often while much time is given 
to the deliberation on the question of 
so vital an issue as statehood for a Ter- 
ritory, little attention is given to the 
necessary flag changes until statehood 
is granted and an immediate change is 
necessary so that our flag will carry the 
white star to represent the new State 
on the field of blue, which represents the 
whole of our Union. 

Miss Orpha Klinker, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., one of our outstanding artists 
whose paintings have been exhibited in 
public and private showings, has become 
interested in probable change in our flag 
design, and has developed one of the 
most appropriate suggestions, in my 
opinion, to be submitted for considera- 
tion since the original design was com- 
pleted by Betsy Ross. 

Miss Klinker is a native daughter of 
the Golden State of California, from one 
of the first families of the State. She is 
established as an artist of great creative 
ability, and is especially noted for her 
portrait and landscape paintings. 

She is also the creator of a series of 
paintings of historical events and sites 
depicting the history of the State of 
California. Among her famous works 
is her painting of The Four Freedoms 
in which freedom of religion, freedom 
of the press, freedom from want, and 
freedom to petition the Government of 
the United States are represented. 

Miss Klinker has conceived a new and 
unique design of the American flag 
which includes two additional white 
stars on the blue field to represent 
Hawaii and Alaska, when they are ad- 
mitted as new States in the Union. 

The total of 50 white stars are ar- 
ranged on the blue field to spell the word 
“Freedom.” 
of our flag is changed. 

I have seen the design and it is very 
inspiring, patriotic, and carries a mes- 
sage to the world of the precious free- 
dom the people of the United States 
enjoy under the United States Constitu- 
tion and the Government of the United 
States. 

In my opinion, Miss Klinker’s design 
adds beauty and additional interest to 
the flag of the United States, and it has 
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already been submitted to the Heraldic 
Branch of the Department of Defense 
for consideration with any other new 
designs proposed for the flag when 
Hawaii and Alaska are admitted to the 
Union. 

The proposed freedom design is most 
appropriate because the flag of the 
United States of America is an emblem 
which stands for freedom from oppres- 
sion to people of every other land on 
earth. It represents a Nation where 
there is equal opportunity for every citi- 
zen, where there is complete freedom of 
religion, where a free press can publish 
the truth to the people uncensored by 
Government dictatorship. 

We seldom hear of a citizen of the 
United States renouncing his native land 
and leaving America to take up citizen- 
ship in some foreign land. 

But millions upon millions of people 
from all other parts of the world are 
constantly seeking admission to the 
United States, eagerly awaiting the day 
when they can leave their native lands 
to come to America where they may en- 
joy the benefits found nowhere else in 
the world. 

The United States has established in 
the world a unique experiment in human 
relations. Here under the Stars and 
Stripes, the American people established 
a nation dedicated to the individual lib- 
erty of every citizen. This is a far cry 
from many other parts of the world 
where men for generations have been 
ruled by monarchs or dictators, and have 
never known true freedom. 

Today it is of vital importance, if we . 
are to preserve our Nation and our Amer- 
ican way of life, that our citizens be 
aware of the blessings that are our heri- 
tage, and that we realize that only 
through constant vigilance can we main- 
tain the freedoms which were guaran- 
teed to us by our Constitution and Bill 
of Rights when the United States was 
founded. 

Our flag is the symbol of all that 
America represents, of the opportunity 
offered to us in this Nation, of the wealth 
of our land which supplies our food and 
daily needs, of the freedom which makes 
each man the master of his own destiny. 

On June 14, 1777, the Continental 
Congress adopted a resolution which 
stated that “the flag of the 13 United 
States shall be of 13 stripes of alternate 
red and white, with a union of 13 stars 
of white in a blue field representing the 
new constellation.” This resolution was 
promulgated by the Secretary of the 
Congress on September 3, 1777. 

Since that date the Stars and Stripes 
has proudly flown as the official emblem 
of our great Nation. It was first carried 
into battle in the Battle of the Brandy- 
wine on September 11, 1777, and has 
gone with our troops into every battle 
since that day on land, on sea, and in the 
air, and from our own shores to the 
far corners of the earth. 

Since that day in 1777 when the Stars 
and Stripes first unfurled as the emblem 
of our great Nation, the country has 
steadily expanded, and with each for- 
ward step new States have been admitted 
to the Union, each State a new star in 
the flag. 
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The rearrangement of the constella- 
tion on the field of blue has followed the 
admission of each new State, and now, 
once again the American frontier has 
expanded so that two more Territories 
clamor for admission to statehood. 

They cannot be long denied, and again 
we must consider a change in the design 
of stars on the flag. The design created 
by Miss Klinker symbolizes the spirit of 
freedom which has ever represented the 
guiding principle of our American way 
of life, and when we again rearrange the 
stars of the flag, adoption of this design 
would truly represent within our flag the 
spirit of America. 


Welcome to Premier Mario Scelba 
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Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we are 
anticipating in March a visit to our city 
by the Premier of Italy, Mario Scelba. 
Premier Scelba comes to Washington at 
a time when the friendly spirit and co- 
operation between our two countries has 
reached an unprecedented level. We 
welcome this visit as an opportunity to 
pay honor to Premier Scelba—for in a 
short period as head of his country’s 
Government, he has, indeed, won the re- 
spect and esteem of us all. 

Scelba has been Premier a little more 
than a year—and in that short time he 
has guided his Government to notable 
achievements both at home and in its 
relations toward Italy’s neighbors and 
allies. Scelba was De Gasperi’s Minister 
of the Interior for 6 years; his experience 
in that office may be said to have pre- 
pared Scelba uniquely for the premier- 
ship. As Minister of the Interior for 6 
years, Scelba became the scourge of 
Italy’s strong Communist following. On 
becoming Premier, Scelba ejected the 
Communist organizations from many of 
the office buildings they had seized from 
former Fascist owners after World War 
II. He has forced their press to conform 
to libel and slander laws and has trans- 
ferred many Communists out of sensitive 
positions in the civil service. He has also 
reduced Communist Party revenue from 
such sources as businesses run by Com- 
munists for profit. In numerous ways 
he has met the challenge of Communist 
subversion and infiltration by practical 
countermeasures. 

Some of the other tasks being tackled 
by Scelba’s government are—a public 
works program which it is hoped will 
alleviate Italy’s unemployment; an im- 
pressive housing program; and new in- 
come tax enforcement laws. It is very 
difficult for the Premier to get such legis- 
lation passed in the Parliament, for 
Communists and fellow-travelers, who 
hold more than a third of the seats in 
Parliament, continuously sabotage and 
delay measures put forward by the cen- 
ter coalition which he heads, 
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In his government’s foreign policy, 
Premier Scelba has inaugurated a new 
phase of trans-Adriatic cooperation. 
For 9 years the Trieste issue set Italians 
and Yugoslavs against each other and 
Stirred bloody riots and demonstrations. 
In October of last year, the Italian- 
Yugoslav agreement returning the port 
city of Trieste to Italy and giving 
part of the Trieste territory to Yugo- 
slavia, was signed. Since then Scelba 
has forthrightly held out the hand of 
friendship to the Yugoslavs and called 
for an end to the suspicions and 
recriminations that long poisoned re- 
lations between the two neighboring 
countries. This was a bold act on the 
part of Premier Scelba because it 
brought violent attacks from the ex- 
treme right and left in his own country. 
He has assumed the political risks, how- 
ever, in order to show clearly his eager- 
ness for peaceful cooperation with Italy’s 
neighbors. The benefits of Rome-Bel- 
grade cooperation extend far beyond the 
boundaries of the two countries. There 
have recently been reports that Italy 
may join the Balkan Entente which al- 
ready unites Greece, Turkey, and Yugo- 
slavia. Italy's adherence to this group 
would give the entente additional 
strength and would add Italy’s 10 divi- 
sions to the approximately 60 of the 3 
Balkan states. 

Italy has recently signed the Paris 
Agreements which bring Italy and West 
Germany into the Brussels Pact. The 
Italian Chamber of Deputies has ap- 
proved ratification of these agreements. 
This is but one more indication of the 
marked progress Italy has made in the 
last year, under the statesmanlike lead- 
ership of its Premier, Mario Scelba. 

Next month as Premier Scelba visits 
our city—he may be assured of our high 
regard and of a very warm welcome. 


Eleven-Year-Old Girl Gains Recognition 
for Work in Scientific Research 
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Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, Miss Lucy 
Ehrlich, of 100 Thayer Street, New York 
City, an 11-year-old girl, has recently 
been notified that her work in scientific 
research is worthy of recognition and 
accordingly she received a plaque for 
her remarkable collection of insects. 

Lucy is the granddaughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Leo Ehrlich, old and dear friends 
of mine, and both they and I are very 
proud of her. 

I took it upon myself to write to this 
gifted youngster in congratulations and 
good wishes for her achievement, and in 
encouragement of her continued interest 
in science. I wrote to her as an indi- 
cation of the recognition that I think is 
due to those young Americans who, by 
their devotion to science, are strength- 
ening our country and contributing to a 
more informed world, 


2013 
Anniversary of the Founding of Rotary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
last evening it was my pleasure and 
honor to address the Rotary Club of 
Muncie, Ind., on the occasion of the ob- 
servance of the 50th anniversary of 
Rotary. I ask unanimous consent to 


have my remarks printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, OF 
ARIZONA, Berore Rotary CLUB, MUNCIE, 
IND., FEBRUARY 22, 1955 


When you asked me to be with you tonight 
to help commemorate the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of Rotary, I was both 
honored and surprised. Honored because 
my friends in Munciè would want me for 
this important occasion—surprised because 
you would risk the perfection of the program 
by exposing it to the usually dull and over- 
extended verbage associated with the office 
which I hold. 

The feeling of honor, though, far out- 
weighed that which bespoke of surprise and, 
being constantly aware of my debt to Muncie, 
I accepted. The source of that debt sits by 
my side tonight, as she has done constantly 
for the 21 years since she brightened the dull 
garden of my life by marrying me. The 
memories of her loving patience and high 
inspiration, her devotion to our children 
and her tolerance of the vicissitudes of being 
a politician's wife, make me look to the 
future with anticipation and with a knowl- 
edge that my debt to Muncie will forever re- 
main an IOU, for it is not within either the 
material or the spiritual capacities of a man 
to repay to the full measure a debt of devo- 
tion such as the one I hold. 

We are gathered here tonight to pay tribute 
to Rotary—not a tribute that would laud its 
many fine deeds, but a tribute to the lofty 
objectives of Rotary which have caused it to 
be what it is. We can pay homage, also, not 
so much to the men whose foresight pat- 
terned those objectives, but to that fore- 
sight itself; for today we, as never before, 
must draw upon the basic purposes or creeds 
of our lives for renewed strength and in- 
spiration to meet the trials and challenges 
of the future. 

Objectives or creeds are as much a part of 
our lives as is the sunshine, but, unfortu- 
nately for the ultimate good, too many of us 
treat them as casually as we do the warm 
rays of the sun, forgetting that only by 
storing the warmth of the sun do we stay 
warm during the cold of night. So must we 
store within us, by a proper adherence to 
them, the protection and strength of our 
credos, so that, come the cold nighttime of 
trial, we will not be found wanting in the 
elemental power which their words bespeak. 

You and I, as Americans, are not the only 
people who work and live under the writ- 
ings of creeds. A constant reminder to a 
leader of communism in New York City is 
a placard across his desk that says “A world 
to win.” This glaring creed tells that Com- 
munist that his aims are not bound by the 
corner drugstore or the next street, but that 
the world must be won. No job is too trivial, 
no time too long, no risk too great for him 
and his comrades as they pursue the dedi- 
cated task of the Communist, which is to win 
the world, 
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Why this devotion? They have been wise 
enough to their mad hatred of Christ to 
steal for their own foul p His com- 
mand “Go ye into the whole world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” They 
have taken this basic instruction and they 
are using it against the very ideal that gave 
it to us: “Go ye into the whole world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

When we do this, as Americans, then I 
suggest that peace will come. Yet, you 
might ask, “Where do I start? The world 
is a big place and I am but one.” If that 
is your question, then it is only proper that 
we start with ourselves by making sure that 
we know the tune as well as the words of 
our objectives of life. 

Words alone are not the fullness of the 
objectives; there is a tune of meaning be- 
hind them, so the tune alone will not suf- 
fice. The 2 must be 1 and, as we recite 
our objectives, our mottoes, our beliefs, or 
our creeds there must be in our hearts the 
full music of understanding and love and 
devotion to them, or else we say empty words 
and we lead neither ourselves nor our friends 
into belief and following. 

The end result of a wordless belief is il- 
lustrated by the story of the Pied Piper of 
Hamlin, who, by playing a tune on his flute, 
lured all the rats of that city into the death 
that came with their plunge into the sea. 
They followed blindly, neither knowing nor 
caring why. It was a pretty tune, friends 
they knew were in the vanguard, so they 
joined in also, to their sad regret. The 
Pied Piper had no words or reason to offer, 
only his lilting flute, but he was successful, 
for they followed who only cared for the 
tune. 

Let me burden you with another illustra- 
tion. Mark Twain carried the doubtful rep- 
utation of being quite profane. His wife 
was greatly disturbed by this disagreeable 
leaning and tried in vain for years to cure 
her husband of it. She tried the pleasant 
approach and the harsh approach, both of 
which wives are masters of, but to no avail. 
Then one morning she put into operation the 
attack at which she had long worked—Mark 
had cut himself while shaving, and had gone 
into a long and garish dissertation, fully 
embellished by foul oaths, on the distaste- 
fulmess of shaving. His wife entered the 
bathroom during the tirade, and when it 
had finished she looked him calmly in the 
eye and repeated in exact order every foul 
oath he had used. Mark smiled at her, at 
the completion of this approach, and said 
benignly, “Honey, you have all the words 
but you haven't got the tune.” 

To further answer the question “What can 
I do?,” I will put a question to you first con- 
cerning this great organization to which you 
and I pay tribute tonight. Do you want to 
be a Rotarian? Not just a dues payer or one 
who attends meetings, but do you really 
want to be a Rotarian enough to live the 
meaning of Rotary? Are you willing to 
live your daily lives so that the people of the 
world will hear and understand the words 
and music of Rotary’s great objective of serv- 
ice. Stated as the first of the six objectives 
of Rotary is “the ideal of service as the basis 
of all the worthy enterprises,” and the word 
“service” appears in four of the remaining 
objectives of this club. 

In fact, we call Rotary a service club, and 
not without reason. We look to you for 
service as a unit of our local and inter- 
national society, but service as a unit or 
a club does not carry out your individual 
responsibilities to your accepted creed. To 
be only a part of it is not enough. It must 
also be a part of you, for service to man, 
service to Christianity, and service to your 
country are the words and music which you 
and I must preach to the world if free men, 
Christianity and our country are to survive 
and, in the survival, stamp out the evil alter- 
native to these, which is communism. 
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True service is not for one’s self, It be- 
comes an unconscious acceptance of our 
responsibilities to one another and an auto- 
matic doing of those things which will be 
of service to our brothers. Service goes out 
to all, wherever we see it needed. Unlike 
the signal station attendant who saw a train- 
load of commuters stalled in deep snow and 
did nothing about it because, as he said, “It 
was not in my territory,” it goes out with- 
out question or hesitation. 

It is easy to lose sight of the true mean- 
ing of service and to live exclusively for 
ourselves and to be interested in service 
only when it serves us. This habit of for- 
getting that we are our brothers’ keepers 
is one of the major wrongs of the world 
today. Shakespeare said something about 
it when he wrote: “That, sir, which serves 
and seeks for gain, and follows out for form, 
will act when it begins to rain, and leave 
thee in the storm.” 

We see in service, then, a fundamental 
creed that not only Rotarians, but all of 
us must accept if we are to approach our 
full obligations as Christian citizens of a 
free Republic. As one who is not a Rotarian, 
I salute your organization for making the 
words and the music of service available 
to so many thousands of men all over the 
world. Now, if they all really want to be 
Rotarians, and if those of us who are not 
want earnestly to emulate you in your 
decision, then all of us will, together, reap 
the blessings of this objective. 

Having assumed a readiness for service 
and an understanding of its true unselfish- 
ness, we must now go two steps further for 
its full meaning. In addition to serving 
men by being our brother's keeper, there is 
also the responsibility of service to God. 
This does not mean just service to your 
church by attendance, or service to your 
church by donation of your time or money, 
but it means service to the teachings of God. 

Here, again, I will counter your question, 
“What can I do?” with another question: 
Do you really want to be a Christian? It 
isn’t hard to be a good one. It merely re- 
quires a desire to live by the teachings of 
the Lord and to practice what we preach. 

It’s as simple as that, and when you and 
I have the words and the music of His teach- 
ings in our hearts, so that they are reflected 
in our daily lives, then we will be serving 
God in the truest sense. “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you” is the creed or 
objective of Christian living, and it is a creed 
subscribed to by everyone, Unfortunately, 
however, it is one that is not practiced de- 
voutly by each person as an individual. Do 
you want to be a Christian? The answer 
rests within you and your willingness to be 
of service to the Christian cause. 

As I indicated earlier in my discussion 
with you, there are three questions that 
come to mind when we think of the word 
“service” in connection with our lives. These 
have not been developed tonight in their 
natural or normal order because, if they 
had, I would first have asked you, Do you 
want to be a Christian?” Then I would have 
asked you the question that will come next, 
“Do you want to be an American?” and lastly 
I would have asked you, “Do you want to be 
a Rotarian?” Inasmuch, though, as the 
creed of Rotary brought the word “service” 
into tonight's discussion, I purposely started 
with the question concerning your willing- 
ness to assume all of its responsibilities. 

I followed that with questions directed at 
your acceptance of the responsibilities in- 
volved in being of service to God, and my 
third, and final, question is directed at your 
willingness to assunre the full responsibili- 
ties to being an American. If you live up 
fully to the responsibilities of being a Chris- 
tian and being a Rotarian, then I suggest to 
you tonight that you will find it easy to live 
up to the full qualifications called for in an 
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answer to the question “Do you want to be 
an American?“ 

Here, again, we must search for a basic ob- 
jective or creed—we must find it out and 
understand it, so that we may know fully 
that which we pledge ourselves to serve. 
When one thinks of being an American one 
immediately thinks of the word freedom. 
One is constantly reminded of the blessings 
of this freedom: our ability to meet as we 
meet tonight and to discuss any issue that 
We care to discuss; our ability to print on 
the pages of our newspapers and in the chap- 
ters of our books words that we know might 
be disagreed with, but words that we know 
we will not be punished for printing. We 
associate freedom with our ability to go to 
the church of our choice. We associate free- 
dom with our method of business, which we 
call the free enterprise system. We asso- 
ciate freedom with our ability to travel any 
place that we can or care to in this broad 
land of ours, and we associate freedom with 
our friends—our unrestricted ability to 
make them or to lose them according to our 
actions, and not the actions or choice of 
some dictator. 

We associate freedom with all of those 
things, but do we stop often enough to 
ponder the source of that freedom, because 
in the recognition of the source of that free- 
dom is the basic difference between our Re- 
public and all of the governments of history 
that have come and gone before us. When 
people came to our shores from Europe, over 
200 years ago, they did not come seeking 
wealth because they left wealth at home. 
They did not come seeking education be- 
cause they came to a land deyoid of schools 
from lands that were rich in educational 
institutions. Rather, they came seeking re- 
lief from the oppression of tyranny, and not 
long after they came they began to realize 
that the freedom which they sought was not 
to be obtained from the strength of mate- 
rial things, from the strength of armies and 
money, but instead, from the strength of 
something that had never been recognized. 

We slowly began to feel the great strength 
of freedom, but here we differed from other 
people in history who struggled to their var- 
ious victories, to their brief moments of 
freedom. We, through the strength our peo- 
ple had in their great belief in God and 
their willingness to serve God, realized that 
we would not become free because of arms 
or physical might, but that we would be- 
come free only when we knew and believed 
that our freedoms came from God and that 
we were the free children of God. When that 
realization came, our wise forefathers worked 
out on paper those ideals of government 
which they pledged themselves to serve and 
which they served so well. For the first time 
in the history of man’s free search for gov- 
ernment the answer was found by people who 
recognized the source of their freedom. 
Those men wrote in the Declaration of In- 
dependence We hold these truths to be 
self-evident: that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

This, then, expresses the basic ideal or 
credo of our Government. On these wonder- 
ful words has been constructed this great 
Nation of free people. On the adherence to 
these ideals depends our future as free peo- 
ple. I might suggest, also, that on our ad- 
herence to these ideals and to the daily liv- 
ing of these ideals, depends the freedom of 
the world. Without them we become but 
another government waiting for the sands 
to run their sure course through the glass 
of time. With them we remain forever the 
only government in history to have found 
the real source of freedom. By living them 
we become the beacon light that will guide 
the oppressed of the Communist world to 
the freedoms of our life. We must show 
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them by our willingness to serve our ideal, 
by our belief in our ideals, and by our con- 
stant practice of them that we have a vision 
which they can share. 

That, then, becomes your challenge as 
you answer the question “Do you want to be 
an American?” To put it simply, it means 
that you must be as convincingly and as 
constantly willing to serve our ideals of gov- 
ernment as you are to serve the ideals 
wrapped up in your religion and in Rotary. 
We must, by our actions, show the darkened 
world that light and freedom still live. It is 
a rich challenge, one that man has never 
before been presented with, because never 
before has the concept of government been 
based on the idea that freedom springs from 
God. It is a thrilling challenge because, by 
accepting it, we can help change the world 
from a place of distrust and oppression to 
a place of trust and freedom. It is a duti- 
ful challenge, for we owe it to our children 
to live by these ideals so that this which we 
have might be passed on to them in the 
clearness with which we received it. 

When we talk of service in connection with 
our country we are too prone to associate 
that word only with serving the Nation in 
time of trouble, such as many of you men 
and women have done during the wars of 
this Nation. Yet, the kind of service that 
will maintain this free Republic, and cause 
it to grow to even greater heights in the 
years to come, is not confined just to the 
wearing of the uniform. It applies to our 
everyday responsibilities, to their perpetua- 
tion of our basic ideals of government. 

Remember the Communist credo: “A 
world to win.” Remember that communism 
does not recognize God, so that communism 
cannot recognize a government whose source 
of strength stems from the freedom of God. 
Remember that communism works 24 hours 
a day to destroy that which is yours and 
mine. So when we speak of service in con- 
nection with our Republic, we speak of serv- 
ice 24 hours a day—the dedicated task of 
being an American. 

Still you say What can I do? I am only 
one.” Let me start to answer that question 
by reminding you of what has been said, 
“The greatest strength of those dedicated to 
evil lies in the indifference of those dedi- 
cated to good.” While the good people have 
been taking care of themselves, the wrong- 
doers have been taking care of everyone else. 
We can just as truthfully say that bad poli- 
tics are caused by good citizens who don't 
vote. 

So, what can you do? Start now to see 
that in your next municipal or State or 
national election the dismal record of voter 
apathy is changed. Start with yourself by 
registering. Your party affiliation is not im- 
portant because the majority of America has 
usually been right, but register yourself and 
encourage your friends and employees to do 
so as well. 

During a hearing I recently sat through, 
a witness made what I think to be a very 
pertinent and timely remark. He said, in 
the course of the discussion, that he thought 
we had “been Americans too long.” What 
he inferred by that, of course, was that we, 
as American citizens, accept all the pleasures 
and wondrous things that our freedom gives 
us, but we pay little attention to what can 
take that freedom from us. It is an amazing 
and frightening criticism of our bland ac- 
ceptance of this freedom when we realize 
that we, as citizens, will fight and die for our 
Republic, we will pay taxes to keep it going, 
we will give our blood for our soldiers, but, 
when it comes down to the question of vot- 
ing, the question of working at this business 
of being free, it actually takes a major catas- 
trophe, a revolution, to arouse the American 
people to the point that they will exercise 
their franchise. Freedom has never been 
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something that was designed for lazy or in- 
different people. It requires a constant 
dedication, a constant willingness to serve 
its basic principles if this freedom is to 
survive. 

That, though, is only the first part of this 
challenge to you in seeking your willingness 
to serve your America. Voting is not enough. 
There are other things in the political fields 
that you can do to serve your country well, 
and American businessmen must recognize 
this and be willing to expand their fields 
of service to include them. There is the 
active arena of political life, where you en- 
gage, either at the precinct level, the district 
level, or the State level, as an active, working 
member of your party, or even go a step 
further and become a candidate for public 
Office, 

Remember, though, that in this area the 
enemies of our Republic not only want but 
seek the opportunity to serve their army of 
rottenness in any capacity for which that 
army calls them. Theirs is an army of 
vigilance—ours must also be an army of 
vigilance. Our Army, however, will be vigi- 
lant in its dedication to the basic concepts 
of our freedom, while theirs cannot be dedi- 
cated to this same cause because their phi- 
losophy does not recognize the existence of 
God. 

It is obvious that there is a relationship 
between these three fields of service which 
we have discussed tonight. The relationship 
is carried through by one concurrent recog- 
nition in all fields, and that is that to serve 
each well one must carry a faith in his God 
and a willingness to perform His work. In 
service in these three fields we find a great 
strength in a common song that has at the 
same time meaningful words and a purpose- 
ful tune. 

It is good that this exists, because today 
as we sail this great ship of freedom through 
the dark and uncharted seas, we can be re- 
minded of the cruise of Greek mythology 
that sailed the oceans of that day. You will 
recall that, as the ships came upon a certain 
part of the sea, they could hear strange and 
wonderful voices coming from the shore- 
line—voices of enticement, voices that spoke 
of great promise—and the ships would turn 
from their course and head toward these 
dark shores. They they would be wrecked 
upon the uncharted shoals and reefs from 
whence these voices of the sirens came, and 
it seemed that no ship's crew could forego the 
temptation to seek the source of these songs. 
One skipper plugged the ears of his sailors 
and then tied his hands to the mast, but he 
could hear the songs and he directed the ship 
to its sure course of destruction. 

It remained, though, for one Greek skipper 
to solye this, Orpheus. He was a man pos- 
sessed of a marvelous voice and he sang a 
strong and meaningful tune, and as he ap- 
proached the dangerous part of these seas 
he began to sing, and he sang in such a loud 
and wondrous way that the voices of the 
sirens were drowned out and his ship passed 
that place safely and sailed on out into the 
broad seas. 

We can liken that story of Greek mythol- 
ogy to our present day, when our ship, sailing 
as it is through the sea of life, is tempted to 
deviate from its true course of freedom to 
investigate the tunes of socialism and com- 
munism coming from the black shores that 
line this sea, If you and I know this great 
song of freedom, and if we are willing to 
serve man and to serve God and to serve our 
country by singing this song daily as we go 
through our lives, then I suggest to you that 
we can be as that one successful Greek ship, 
safe and secure in our passage through these 
trying times, and that we will emerge onto 
the great bright sea of freedom and move 
ahead in our journey through our free way 
of life. 
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South Carolina Day Address by Hon. Olin 
D. Johnston, of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, on February 20, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNSTON] delivered a very in- 
teresting address at Valley Forge, in my 
State. I think his address should be 
generally read, and therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, or SOUTH 
CAROLINA, ON SOUTH CAROLINA DAY AT THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL CHAPEL, 
VALLEY FORGE, Pa., SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 
1955 


Reverend Hart, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Washington Memorial Chapel, and friends, 
the invitation to participate with you in the 
South Carolina Day observance at this his- 
toric shrine so beloved by all Americans is 
both a pleasure and an honor. It is my lot 
to have been born near the site where the 
great Battle of Ninety-six was fought. The 
greater portion of my adult life has been 
lived almost within the shadow of Kings 
Mountain. Cowpens is only 10 miles away. 
Often from my window have I seen the monu- 
ment to Gen. Daniel Morgan as the rays of 
the morning sun clothed it in spendor. These 
connections attach me by inheritance and 
sentiment to this place which we are privi- 
leged to honor today—Valley Forge. 

The encampment here at Valley Forge 178 
years ago has been, through the succeeding 
decades, of great and abiding significance to 
America, The example of personal sacrifice, 
privation, devotion, and fortitude of the men 
who weathered the storms here during the 
winter of 1777-78 is unparalleled in any other 
nation’s struggle for freedom. The quality 
of men who were quartered in this valley 
tempered the mettle of the American Patriot. 
The zeal of the Patriot was here solidified 
into an unrelenting determination to proceed 
with the work at hand and persevere until 
victory should crown his efforts. 

These Sunday commemorative services, as- 
signed to each of our sovereign States, have 
a larger purpose than merely to recount the 
suffering and sacrifices of Washington and 
his Continental Army as they wintered in 
these surroundings: A review of Valley Forge 
also quickens within us a deeper sense of 
our personal obligations to God and country. 
By recalling the trials which were here met. 
and resolved by our forebears, we are in- 
spired to a renewing of their high purposes. 
Except we approach these services in such 
a purposeful and dedicated attitude, we 
shall miss the sublime lessons of Valley 
Forge. z 

In his centennial address here, Dr. Henry 
Armit Brown reminded us that “a country 
is benefited by great actions only so long as 
her children are able to repeat them.” 

Not many years ago, the late Dr. Henry 
Nelson Snyder, president of my alma mater, 
Wofford College, in making reference to the 
Memorial Day services each year held at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington 
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National Cemetery, repeated the same in- 
junction in other words: 

“Whenever a people forgets its worthy past, 
the day will come when it will not have a 
past worth remembering.” 

It is well, therefore, that we commune 
with the past, for we then may better ap- 
praise our heritage. As we revisit the springs 
which nourished our roots, we gird our loins 
for the present and fortify ourselves for the 
future. 

It has been rather truthfully said that the 
American Revolution was won at Valley 
Forge. To this wooded and desolate winter 
retreat Washington gathered his half-de- 
feated, half-naked, half-starved forces. It 
was fire-cake and water for breakfast, water 
and fire-cake for dinner. No battle was 
fought here. These valleys and hills were 
not the scene of any military triumph. What 
then are our special remembrances of this 
place? Not a military engagement involving 
technical skill, nor the valor and glory of 
men sacrificing their lives to cannon and 
bayonet. That was to come later. Valley 
Forge is etched indelibly in our memories 
because here it was that the spirit of the 
war for independence was rekindled and 
kept alive. Here the military skill of the 
army was developed to achieve the glorious 
victories ahead. Those who survived the 
encampment emerged as confident, well- 
drilled, and inspired soldiers—an army of 
intent, stouthearted, tenacious men with a 
will to win. And thus the clarion call to 
arms reverberated and reechoed throughout 
every colony. With clarity and unity of 
purpose, the American patriots redoubled 
their efforts. Moreover, it was here at Valley 
Forge that the adversity of want from within 
and evil conspiracies from without met their 
challenge. Here was born the steadfastness 
of purpose and will, during the darkest hours 
of the Revolution, in which the greatness of 
our Nation as a symbol of freedom was crys- 
tallized. At Valley Forge our brave men suf- 
fered, sacrificed, and endured that a newly 
born nation might live. 

It is therefore appropriate that we set 
aside these days—these Sabbath days—for 
Representatives from our States to reflect in 
sober contemplation uvon the participation 
of our fathers in the War for Independence. 
Ours is a great legacy, if we but pause to 
realize and revere it. Let us not be distracted 
by the glib tangents in some current writings 
whose authors lack a deeper appreciation of 
the significance of these surroundings and 
the history here made. No sacrifice is re- 
corded in history comparable in magnitude 
to the trials and experiences at Valley Forge. 

The soldiers were not given to much whin- 
ing, but often gicssed over their hardships, 
as did Richard Wheeler, who reassured his 
mother: 

“We are very comfortable and are living 
on the fat of the land.” 

George Ewing modestly entered in his 
journal: 

“Were I to describe the hardships and the 
difficulties we underwent, no person but 
those who were with us would credit my rela- 
tion. Therefore, I choose to pass it over in 
silence.” 

Notwithstanding their heroic silence, the 
record is replete with accounts of the cruel 
suffering borne so valiantly by the American 
troops here. In a letter to Clinton of New 
York, General Washington said: 

“Naked and starving as they are, we cannot 
admire enough the incomparable patience 
and fidelity of the soldiery.” 

Lafayette in writing to a friend, said: 

“The unfortunate soldiers were in want of 
everything: They had neither coats, hats, 
shirts, nor shoes. Their feet and legs froze 
till they had become almost black, and it 
was often necessary to amputate them. * * * 
The patient endurance of both soldiers and 
Officers was a miracle which each moment 
served to renew.” 
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Bitter indeed was the cup of which they 
drank at Valley Forge, but oh! how glorious 
the ideal which sustained and inspired them 
to ultimate victory! Dr. Brown stated the 
ideal thus: 

“And here, in this place of sacrifice, in this 
vale of humiliation, in this valley of the 
shadow of death out of which the life of 
America rose regenerate and free, let us be- 
lieve with an abiding faith that to them 
union will seem as dear and liberty as sweet 
and progress as gloricus as they were to our 
fathers and are to you and me, and that the 
institutions which have made us happy, 
preserved by the virtue of our children, shall 
bless the remotest generation of time to 
come.” 

Let us, for a moment, get our historical 
setting in mind. Politically the Continental 
Congress began its meetings in Philadelphia 
in September of 1774. I shall refer to the 
Congress in more detail later. The tea-party 
episodes in Boston, Mass., and Charleston, 
S. C., had occurred in 1773. Militarily, the 
encampment followed Lexington, Concord, 
Bunker Hill, and the forced evacuation from 
Boston of General Howe. The attack on 
Charleston, S. C., on June 28, 1776, had been 
repulsed by Colonel Moultrie. John Adams 
referred to this event as the first real victory 
of our land and naval forces in the Revolu- 
tion. South Carolinians glory in the fact 
that 5,000 pounds of ammunition seized by 
their militia aided Washington in his siege 
of Boston. Washington made his successful 
retreat from New England and New York 
with his victory at Trenton and Princeton 
during the Christmas season of 1776. Then, 
with singular magnitude, followed the occu- 
pation of Philadelphia by the British under 
General Howe during the fall of 1777. Con- 
gress moved to Lancaster, settling later at 
Yorktown (now York), Pennsylvania. The 
news of the capture of Philadelphia had a 
depressing effect on our fortunes abroad. 
Our enemies were rallied. Our friends were 
stunned. But the sage admonition of 
Franklin softened the blow: 

“Howe,” he said, “had not captured Phila- 
delphia;” rather, “Philadelphia has captured 
Howe.” 

Later events proved the truth of that sober 
reflection. 

Having these events in proper focus, South 
Carolina is proud of her contribution to the 
dividends accruing from Valley Forge: 

South Carolina was the first colony to or- 
ganize and by formal act declare its freedom 
from Great Britain; in history little noted, 
representatives duly chosen from every dis- 
trict in South Carolina met in Charleston 
on January 11, 1775, and organized a pro- 
vincial congress. On February 1, 1776, its 
delegates formalized a document declaring 
that South Carolina was no longer a province 
subject to the King of England, but “that she 
was now, by her own act, a free and inde- 
pendent State.” At 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon of March 26, 1776, the members of the 
provincial congress declared themselves 
members of the General Assembly or Legis- 
lature of the State of South Carolina, with 
John Rutledge as president and Henry 
Laurens as vice president. The term “gov- 
ernor” came into official usage 3 years later. 

Henry Laurens was born in Charleston, 
S. C., of Huguenot parents who theretofore 
proceeded from New York. He became a 
great leveling influence in the Continental 
Congress during the American Army’s suffer- 
ing at Valley Forge. Succeeding John Han- 
cock as President of the Congress on Decem- 
ber 1, 1777, he was a man of great Christian 
virtue and charity. He served without sal- 
ary, working from 18 to 20 hours a day, 
though physically handicapped by a pro- 
longed attack of gout and fever. He never 
complained, but rather compared his own 
physical discomforts as greatly less than 
those of the estimable leader and his men 
at Valley Forge. He once remarked that at 
least his sufferings were beside a fire, whereas 
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the men and General Washington were on 
the cold ground with little straw and cloth- 
ing to keep them warm. His son, John 
Laurens, as a colonel, became a valued and 
trusted aide to General Washington. 
Through President Laurens’ voluminous 
letters to his son, we find that Congress 
maintained the closest liaison with General 
Washington. When the conspiracy and in- 
trigues of the day were bearing heavily on 
the cause of the Colonists, President Laurens, 
in writing to his son, said: 

“In (Washington's ruin) would be involved 
the ruin of our cause. On the other hand, 
his magnanimity, his patience, will save his 
country and confound his enemies.” 

The estimate of President Laurens by John 
Adams is worthy of note. Adams makes 
reference also to the first great victory of 
the Revolution in Colonel Moultrie’s preser- 
vation of Charleston. Having only a 
month’s acquaintance with President 
Laurens, John Adams wrote his wife on 
August 19, 1777: 

“I feel a strong affection for South Caro- 
lina for several reasons: (1) I think them 
as stanch patriots as any in America; (2) I 
think them as brave; (3) they are the only 
people in America who have maintained a 
post and defended a fort; (4) they have sent 
us a new Delegate whom I greatly admire, 
Mr. Laurens, their Lieutenant Governor, a 
gentleman of great fortune, great abilities, 
modesty, integrity, and great experience, too. 
If all the States would send us such men, 
it would be a pleasure to be here.” 

Daniel Roberdeau, of the great Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, is credited with 
saying that President Laurens was a “worthy, 
sensible, and indefatigable gentleman.” 

Three great measures affecting the for- 
tunes of the Colonies marked the contribu- 
tion of South Carolina through the civil 
service of Henry Laurens as President of the 
Congress: 

(1) The Treaty of Alliance with France; 

(2) The conclusion of the proposals for 
the Articles of Confederation; and 

(3) The rejection of the Proffer of Peace 
with Great Britain in 1778. (Peace without 
freedom and independence was unaccepta- 
ble to Laurens.) 

The Continental Congress is worthy of a 
moment of favorable historical recollection, 
Congress through the years—Continental, 
under the Articles of Confederation, and 
under the Constitution—became the whip- 
ping boy for all our ills except, possibly, the 
sudden changes in the weather. Some of 
the writers of that day failed to realize its 
origin, its loose association, and the utter 
lack of constitutional power. That error 
has been perpetuated by subsequent histo- 
rians and commentators because of their 
failure to recognize that the Continental 
Congress should be immediately differenti- 
ated from the constitutional Congresses that 
have succeeded them. 

The colonial governments in 1774, 1775, 
and 1776 were houses divided against them- 
selves, a condition naturally to be found in 
colonial governments aspiring to self-deter- 
mination. The call for a convention of the 
Continental Congress lacked constitutional 
or sovereign authority. The British author- 
ities had dissolved the colonial legislatures, 
and our States had not yet been organized. 
The selected representatives were not in- 
vested by their constituencies with sufficient 
power to execute either the will of their 
constituencies or even their own. The Con- 
gress ruled more by persuasion and patriotic 
fervor for a common cause than by any set 
rules of delegated authority. ‘Therefore, to 
assess such an association with blame is to 
overlook its lack of delegated powers. The 
high resolves passed by the Congress on 
October 14, 1774, were instrumental in uni- 
fying and consolidating the thoughts and 
actions of the Colonies. 

A great historian (Dr. David Duncan Wal- 
lace) under whom I had the privilege of 
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studying put it this way in his life of Henry 
Laurens: 

“Moreover, the situation of the Congress 
at the best was precarious and difficult. 
Suddenly placed under the necessity of con- 
ducting a war, it was unsupplied with every 
power, authority, and resource for its task 
and could rely only on a steady sense of 
public duty in its constituents—a devotion 
which it was useless to expect. The war was 
conducted without any formal constitution, 
adequate authority, or orderly Government, 
and in the face of an apathetic or hostile 
party embracing probably a majority of the 
population. Yet, under difficulties almost 
beyond belief of a generation accustomed to 
well ordered institutions enjoying authority 
beyond derogation and supported by an ar- 
dent patriotism practically universal, the 
old Congress in one way or another kept the 
Government going and, with the aid of their 
great general and a handful of devoted pa- 
triots up and down the country, brought it 
to a successful termination and meanwhile 
performed a service for which they have re- 
ceived scant recognition in laying the per- 
manent foundations of national administra- 
tion which endure to this day. A Congress- 
man had a difficult and thankless task, and 
those who performed it with ability and dis- 
interested patriotism deserve a credit which 
they have not usually received. The earlier 
runners in a relay race have been forgotten 
in the shouts of acclamation for those of the 
later course who arrived bearing the torch 
of a completed constitutional system, The 
final runner could not take even his first 
step until the previous bearer of progress 
had arrived, and doubtless the first mile was 
as dusty and toilsome as the last.” 

In December of 1777, during the sojourn 
here at Valley Forge, the Congress consisted 
of only 14 Representatives. Eight Colonies 
had 1 representative each, 3 had 2, and 2 
Colonies had none. Many of the able men 
of the day returned to their respective homes 
to strengthen their local governments. The 
First Congress met without an agenda. 
Their sessions were of necessity bound to 
secrecy. In the absence of constituted au- 
thority, a chief executive and departmental 
heads, it is a remarkable tribute to their 
common sense, ardent patriotism, and unity 
of purpose that the Continental Congress 
was able to carry on foreign affairs, raise 
an army, conduct a war, and bring it to a 
successful conclusion. Hence, I deprecate 
the rather general and unfounded criticism, 
often gratuitously and never rightfully 
heaped upon the achievements of the Con- 
tinental Congress. Let us ever remember 
that the Congress then was and now is the 
only spokesman and the last resort in ex- 
pressing the will of our people. Without 
such an elected, representative body, we 
drift aimlessly but certainly into the des- 
potism of a one-man government or an oli- 
garchy of tyrants. The meaning of Valley 
Forge becomes depreciated if we minimize 
the real worth of the representatives of the 
people of that day. 

Slowly but in orderly succession the fruits 
of the sacrifices at Valley Forge appeared 
upon the American scene. Out of the dark- 
ness and despair of the suffering here, victory 
in time emerged. 

From this crucible of hardship General 
Green was enabled to prepare the artillery 
and gather necessary supplies. General Von 
Steuben brought a knowledge of military 
science and tactics to our determined but 
untrained Continentals. The lesson of war- 
fare learned and practiced here are reflected 
in the great result that followed. The first 
effects of such training appeared at Mon- 
mouth. After Savannah and Charleston had 
been taken by the enemy, important events 
followed closely in my native State. The 
strongholds of the enemy had been reduced 
to New York, Camden, and Charleston. Gen- 
erals Green and Morgan were deployed to 
the South because it was there that the 
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British hoped to divide our colonies and 
later conquer Washington's forces, The 
battles of Camden, Kings Mountain, Cow- 
pens, and Guilford Court House forced Corn- 
wallis to retire to Wilmington. This led 
Cornwallis to Yorktown, Va., and the sur- 
render there on October 19, 1781, followed by 
the signing of the peace on November 30, 
1782. 

Incidents and events—small and large— 
form significant links in our chain of recol- 
lections of Valley Forge and contemporary 
happenings: 

Henry Laurens fathered for a time the 
wounded Lafayette. He made him a personal 
loan of $6,000. Many years thereafter (1825) 
Lafayette laid the cornerstone of the monu- 
ment to De Kalb at Camden, S. C. 

Col. John Laurens in defense of the honor 
of his chief, challenged and wounded Gen. 
Charles Lee because of the latter’s disregard 
of General Washington. 

We recollect the capture of Henry Laurens 
by the British while he was en route to Hol- 
land as our ambassador. Laurens’ value to 
our cause was illustrated in his exchange by 
the British for Lord Cornwallis, and con- 
firmed by his appointment as one of our 
peace commissioners along with Franklin, 
Jay, Adams, and Jefferson. Edmund Burke 
commented in Parliament on the coincidence 
that Lord Cornwallis upon his surrender 
at Yorktown was held as prisoner in Amer- 
ica by Colonel Laurens while the latter's 
father was imprisoned in the Tower of 
London, over which Lord Cornwallis held 
authority as constable. 

History likens Col. John Laurens, the able 
son of Henry Laurens, to Alexander Hamil- 
ton. Being detached from Washington's 
headquarters and because of his fluent use 
of the French language he was made Special 
Minister to France to secure and expedite 
loans, ships, men and supplies. The several 
ships filed with supplies, money, men, and 
sinews of war were testimonials to his abil- 
ity, zeal, and accomplishments, It will be 
of particular interest to you to recall that 
from the funds he brought back, $250,000 was 
used by Robert Morris, who with his asso- 
ciates added $150,000, to establish and capi- 
talize the Bank of America at Philadelphia. 
The early and untimely death of Colonel 
Laurens, on August 27, 1782, on a complete- 
ly unnecessary battlefield in South Carolina, 
was the occasion of much grief and a fine 
expression of regard from General Washing- 
ton, The English poet, Day, in an epitaph 
for young Laurens, wrote: 

“Beyond the rage of time or fortune’s 
power, remain, cold stones, remain and mark 
the hour when youthful Laurens yielded 
up his breath and sealed his country’s liber- 
ties in death. For injured rights he fell and 
equal laws the noble victim of a noble cause. 
Oh! May that country which he fought to 
save shed sacred tears upon his early grave.” 

Valley Forge had a great bearing on subse- 
quent events in South Carolina. After Lord 
Cornwallis and Admiral Parker captured 
Charleston, they began to overrun the State. 
They met great resistance at the hands of 
our militia, General Gates lost Camden to 
Cornwallis. The riflemen of the State under 
Moultrie, Sumter, Pickens, Harden, Thomp- 
son, Marion, Hampton, and others together 
with some forces from North Carolina and 
Virginia under Generals Green and Morgan 
began a wearing-down process of Cornwallis’ 
forces. He was defeated at Kings Mountain 
on October 7, 1780; Tarleton's forces were 
defeated at Cowpens in January 1781. These 
battles and those in North Carolina forced 
Cornwallis to Wilmington, whence he left to 
Yorktown, Virginia, where, as I have said, he 
surrendered to Washington. 

History records 137 battles—large and 
small—fought in South Carolina; 103 of 
these were fought by her own troops, and in 
20 major engagements other South Caro- 
linians participated, 
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Turning the pages of history it is easy to 
recall that great events and noble achieve- 
ments often are born in moments of seeming 
despair and periods of depression and hard- 
ship. Traditional history relates that the 
great Homer was blind when he gave the 
world his Iliad and Odyssey, as was Milton 
when he wrote Paradise Lost. Dante, while 
suffering, produced his greatest works, and 
the music of Beethoven, much of which was 
written after he became completely deaf, will 
inspire the world as long as time lasts. 
Tennyson in the depth of his grief gave us 
the immortal In Memoriam. Historians 
credit Gen. Robert E. Lee with even greater 
stature achieved in his civil accomplish- 
ments following the War Between the States 
than for his brilliant exploits in battle. The 
French rose to their greatest heights at 
Verdun. Helen Keller has persevered despite 
deafness, blindness, and muteness to become 
a great crusader for others similarly afflicted. 
Dunkirk is too fresh in our minds for proper 
evaluation, but in all of these events we 
find that in periods of doubt and circum- 
stances of greatest stress, men have arisen to 
their greatest stature. So it was with Wash- 
ington, his brave generals, and the invincible 
soldiers at Valley Forge. 

The feat of Sergeant Jasper at Charleston, 
S. C., had its sequel in the flag-raising at 
Iwo Jima. Such has been the history of the 
bravery, fortitude, and steadfastness of pur- 
pose of America and her fighting soldiers 
from the very beginning. 

From the date of the Stamp Act Congress 
in 1765 in New York, of which John Rut- 
ledge, of South Carolina, was President, 
when the members were stirred by the plea 
of Christopher Gadsden, another South Car- 
olinian, that “there ought to be no New 
Englanders, no New Yorkers known on the 
continent, but all of us Americans,” and 
running through the services of those I have 
so briefly sketched, are found the indissolu- 
ble links that have bound our fate and for- 
tune to Valley Forge. These events of such 
historic importance which you have given 
me the honor to relate today, happenings 
before and after the winter of 1777-78 and 
the events forged here, made possible the 
chain of successes that followed. We are the 
beneficiaries of the dividends from the 
despair of that fateful period in American 
history. May we never fail to recall them, 
Let us ever cherish them, teach our children 
to revere them. In a spirit of gratitude to 
a divine providence which has guided and 
multiplied our Nation’s fortunes, let us all 
be thankful. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I insert in the 
Record my address entitled “A Political 
Program To Prevent World War III,” 
delivered before the annual Conference 
on Freedom and Peace Through Libera- 
tion, at its luncheon meeting held at the 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
February 22. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the con- 
ference, I am very happy to be able to join 


with you on this Washington's Birthday an- 
niversary to discuss how we may attain the 
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goals of peace and freedom through libera- 
tion. I want first of all to congratulate you 
on choosing such an excellent name for the 
conference because it connotes a positive 
goal. Equally important, it leaves no doubt 
that it is not a “me too” organ of Kennanism, 
containment, and surrender. 

On this occasion when we commemorate 
the anniversary of the birth of the father 
of our country, soldier, statesman, and pa- 
triot, it is appropriate that we ask ourselves 
the question:—What should we be doing to 
advance the cause of human freedom at 
home and throughout the world? 

George Washington and the men who 
joined hands with him in preparing and 
signing the Declaration of Independence 
never stopped thinking about individual lib- 
erty and the basic human freedoms. We 
must never forget that the American patriots, 
though but a handful of men, gave birth to 
political concepts soundly based in moral- 
ity and alive to the basic dignity of man 
which fired the imagination of all mankind, 
So appealing was the cause they represented 
that other fearless souls from the four cor- 
ners of the earth came to the shores of 
America to offer their personal fortunes and 
their very lives in support of that cause. 

After the independence of the United 
States of America was won, the cause of na- 
tional independence, as represented by that 
victory, was not seriously challenged in the 
world political arena until 1918. It might 
be said that the concept of nation and the 
cause of national independence held an un- 
challenged hold on the loyalties of mankind 
for a period of 140 years. 

Today we see the cause which the Ameri- 
can patriots gave to the world challenged by 
a new type of imperialism which seeks to 
turn back the pages of history by thousands 
of years and to make of mankind some sort 
of robot, completely devoid of all human 
feelings. That challenge is a vigorous and 
dangerous one as attested to by the fact that 
in the short course of 37 years, Russian 
Communist imperialism has enslaved over 
30 nations, in excess of 800 million human 
beings, and now occupies almost one-third 
of the earth's surface. 

The so-called Russian experts have offered 
us a number of catch phrases to symbolize 
the courses of action open to us in our strug- 
gle to survive as a national entity. One of 
these slogans is peaceful coexistence, which, 
by the way, is a slogan coined by Lenin, and 
which has but recently been resurrected by 
Khruschev the latest czar of the Russian 
Communist empire. The promoters of this 
slogan claim loudly that unless we are will- 
ing to engage in peaceful coexistence with 
the empire of communism, all mankind will 
be doomed because war will surely result. 
These same advocates maintain that if war 
breaks out, most of mankind will be wiped 
from the face of the earth because of the 
tremendous destructive power of the hydro- 
gen weapons possessed by the free world and 
by the mad men of the Kremlin. These 
messengers of doom and despair are telling 
us that we must accept the realities of 
communism, that we must learn to accom- 
modate ourselves to it, else we shall surely 
perish from the earth, 

There. is only one reward for those who 
make the fatal error of attempting to make 
any accommodation with the conspiracy of 
communism, and that reward is death or 
slavery. This is the irrefutable, unques- 
tioned record established by communism 
during the course of its 37 years of tyrannical 
existence. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence at hand which indicates there has 
been a change in Communist doctrine or 
objectives. The events of the past 37 years 
remain as the only reliable index of what 
happens to nations and people who seek to 
work out a modus vivendi with Moscow. 

Another slogan has been coined to describe 
what these experts claim as the only other 
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course of action open to us, and that slogan 
is “preventive war.” The creators of this 
slogan maintain that if the United States 
takes positive and overt action against the 
Communist conspiracy, a new world war will 
surely result. The creators of this slogan 
also maintain that anyone who advocates 
positive and overt action against the Russian 
Communists is per se advocating war of a 
preventive type. The promoters of this slo- 
gan, like those promoters of the slogan of 
peaceful coexistence, really maintain there is 
no other course open to us but to submit to 
the strangling embrace of the Russian bear. 
When you cut away all their fancy language 
and tortured reasons you arrive at no other 
conclusions. 

It is my considered Judgment the Ameri- 
can people are being subjected to a series of 
brain washing through the constant repeti- 
tion of these slogans— Peaceful coexistence 
and preventive war.“ These series of treat- 
ments which automatically exclude consid- 
eration of any other course of action, are cal- 
culated to break the American spirit, to de- 
stroy our creative initiative as freemen, and 
to paralyze action of any type that would 
challenge the right of way of world commu- 
nism, 

Recent events which have taken place in 
Moscow leave no doubt in my mind that the 
empire of communism is threatened by pow- 
erful internal forces generated by the en- 
slaved non-Russian nations and people. 
These forces, in my judgment, are so pow- 
erful that their impact upon the Russian 
central authority located in the Kremlin, is 
such as to make it impossible for the Red 
imperialists to conduct a successful war 
against the free world. In the event of open 
war, these captive nations and people would 
rise up against their alien oppressor. While 
this is true today, I am not certain this will 
be the case for all time to come. I am cer- 
tain it is true today, and that is a fact we 
must act upon while we still have time. 

The long-winded oration given by Molo- 
tov on the occasion of Khrushchev being 
crowned the Czar should have been entitled 
“Fear of Freedom.” The windy, almost chil- 
dish, boasting, and bullying of the supposed- 
ly suave international diplomat, Molotov, 
must be regarded as a reliable index of the 
turbulent storms which now best the mas- 
ters of the Red colonial empire. All of us 
recall the story of the little boy who, while 
walking by the graveyard in the dark of 
night, whistled loudly in the hope that he 
could drive away the evil spirit. To say that 
Mr. Molotov was whistling in the dark would 
be an understatement. More accurately 
stated he was shrieking in a hurricane. 

Recently this practical appraisal of the 
situation was made by a committee of Con- 
gress: 

“That the time was never more opportune 
or the world situation more demanding for a 
bold positive political offensive by the United 
States and the entire free world; this is the 
only course which gives reasonable hope for 
avoiding all-out war.” 

This is a quotation from the published 
Summary Report of the Select Committee To 
Investigate Communist Aggression of the 
House of Representatives, dated December 
81, 1954. This estimate, as you will note, was 
made before the recent turn of events in 
Moscow. I believe that this conclusion has 
even stronger foundation in fact today than 
it had then, back in December, and I, as a 
member of that committee, was absolutely 
convinced, based on irrefutable evidence in 
possession of the committee, that this con- 
clusion was conservative. Now the question 
before us is, What should make up that bold, 
positive, political offensive? Of one thing we 
may be certain, slogans, catchwords, and 
speeches do not mean action, What is need- 
ed is the launching of concrete steps calcu- 
lated to return the initiative in the struggle 
for the minds and loyalties of all mankind to 
the cause of human freedom, as represented 
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by the United States of America. I would 
like to offer you some concrete steps which I 
believe we must take as soon as possible and 
which are, without doubt, well within our 
capabilities. I take pleasure in recalling to 
your attention the 13 recommendations made 
by the House Select Committee To Investi- 
gate Communist Aggression as the concrete, 
starting steps in such a bold, positive, politi- 
cal offensive. Those recommendations are: 

1. The committee again recommends that 
the President of the United States take the 
initiative in convening an international con- 
ference of all free non-Communist nations 
for the following purposes: 

A. To express formal recognition of the 
fact that the Communist governments, which 
now control over 800 million human beings, 
are not representative of the will of the 
people. 

B. To seek agreement whereby the free 
non-Communist nations acting in concert 
will withdraw diplomatic recognition from 
all Moscow-controlled Communist govern- 
ments. 

C. To reaffirm the friendship and solidarity 
of the people of the free world with the 
people and nations enslaved by commu- 
nism. 

D. To develop a program for the rapid and 
complete termination of all commercial trea- 
ties and trade with Communist governments 
and the initiation of a program of trade 
among all non-Communist nations which 
will strengthen the security of the free world. 

E. To develop an overall, dynamic program 
for the defeat of the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

2. That Congress establish a joint com- 
mittee on all United States overseas infor- 
mation programs in order that maximum 
results may be assured in bringing the full 
force of truth to all the people of the free 
world and increased hope to the millions of 
people enslaved by communism. 

3. That Congress by appropriate action 
reiterate and make clear that the eventual 
liberation of all the nations enslaved within 
the Communist empire, together with un- 
qualified support for the principle of national 
self-determination through free elections and 
the secret ballot, are firm and unchanging 
parts of our national policy. 

4. That in the advancement of the Ameri- 
can program for world peace and freedom all 
efforts therein be measured against the cri- 
teria of whether they assist the captive peo- 
ples to hasten the day when they may achieve 
their liberation, and that all acts or omis- 
sions which tend to confirm their enslave- 
ment be rejected. 

5. That the spirit of resistance to Com- 
munist tyranny behind the Iron Curtain be 
encouraged and supported through the judi- 
cious use of funds already authorized by 
Congress for such purpose. 

6. That the appropriate agencies of the 
Government concerned with the threat of 
world communism give maximum oppor- 
tunity to those private American organiza- 
tions, groups, and individuals that have a 
natural bond with the enslaced nations and 
people, to play a major role in the restoration 
of freedom in the lands of their ancestry. 

7. That, as a demonstration of our genu- 
ine sympathy for the enslaved nations and 
peoples, and to weaken the will of the armies 
under Communist rule to fight and support 
the Kremlin’s plan for world conquest, the 
President immediately direct the establish- 
ment of the national military units formed 
from escapees from the enslaved nations as 
authorized by section 101 (a) (1) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, 
thus providing a concrete symbol of a genu- 
ine coexistence and unity between the na- 
tions and peoples on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 

8. That Congress at the next session en- 
act H. R. 8000, known as the Political Asylum 
Act of 1954, to provide for the rapid and ef- 
fective restablishment of selected escapees 
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from communism and to encourage the de- 
fection and escape of others. 

9, That the Congress give the United States 
Information Agency full support not only by 
way of an increase in funds but also by 
strengthening its role in our Government's 
political offensive. Similarly, foundations, 
private organizations, and individual citi- 
zens are urged to continue and increase their 
support to the Committee for Free Europe 
(Radio Free Europe). 

10. That an International Juridical Com- 
mission be established within the framework 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization so 
that Communist crimes perpetrated against 
humanity may be fully recorded and officially 
noted for prosecution. 

11. That the Department of State trans- 
mit copies of this report, together with all 
other reports of the committee to each mem- 
ber nation of the United Nations. 

12. That the Department of State formu- 
late a resolution based upon the findings, 
conclusions and recommendations of this 
report, branding the U. S. S. R. as an ag- 
gressor against all the nations enslaved by 
communism and that the United States 
delegation to the United Nations be in- 
structed to take immediate steps to place 
this resolution on the agenda of the General 
Assembly for early action. 

13. That the work of this committee be 
continued in order to complete the investi- 
gation of all phases and techniques of Com- 
munist aggression in areas of the world not 
already covered by the committee, together 
with further inquiry into conditions of life 
within the Communist empire; a program 
that lack of time has thus far prevented, 

I leave to your judgment whether or not 
this 13-point program will advance the cause 
of freedom and peace throughout the world. 
I believe that we, as a Nation, must initiate 
such a program because unless we do so, we 
must face up to the inevitability of all-out 
war or the alternative of abject surrender 
to a life of slavery now threatened by the 
Communist conspirators. We, the inheritors 
of this sacred heritage of individual liberty, 
government under law, and dependence 
upon divine providence, must not fail in 
the historic mission the enslaved nations 
and suffering peoples of the world have called 
upon us to fulfill. Remaining true and firm 
in the support of our great American ideals, 
we cannot fail in this historic mission, 


Washington’s Birthday Address by Hon. 
William F. Knowland, of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON: WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address which I delivered 
last night at the Washington’s Birthday 
banquet of the Sons of the Revolution at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr, Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the Sons of the Revolution of the 
State of New York, I am greatly honored to 
be called upon to respond to the toast to 
General George Washington. 

As the leader of the Army of the Revolu- 
tion he was first in war and his courage and 
ability played a major part in the winning 
of our independence, 
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After this great service to the new Nation, 
he felt he was entitled to retire, but we 
consider him first in peace because he pre- 
sided over the Constitutional Convention 
which gave us the basic framework of our 
Government and then later became the 
first President under the Constitution. 

In the period of our national life since 
then, he has been truly first in the hearts of 
his countrymen. 

While we are here to pay tribute to George 
Washington and the service he rendered to 
our Nation, it is also fitting and proper that 
we review some of the current problems and 
the effect they may have upon the institu- 
tions he did so much to help create and to 
preserve. 

The world balance of power has been so 
upset that no prudent person can ignore the 
realities of the situation. Not only the fu- 
ture of this Republic but the hope for a 
free world of free men largely depends upon 
the policies that we follow and the firmness 
with which we and the free nations deal 
with future communist aggression or threat 
of aggression. 

In the past 10-year period international 
communism has increased its power, its area, 
and its population. Ten years ago at this 
time there were less than 200 million people 
behind the Communist Iron Curtain. Today 
over 800 million people live under the most 
ruthless, godless tyranny the world has ever 
known. 

Recognizing the inherent danger in fur- 
ther Communist conquest, the Government 
of the United States has undertaken a series 
of commitments under the North Atlantic 
Alliance, the ANZUS (Australia-New Zea- 
land-United States) Mutual Defense Pact 
and mutual defense pacts with the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines, the Republic of 
Korea, Japan, southeast Asia, and the Re- 
public of China. 

The last two treaties were overwhelmingly 
ratified by the Senate this month. 

In a display of national unity that should 
have encouraged our friends abroad, given 
courage to the neutrals and opened the eyes 
of the would-be aggressor, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the resolution by a vote 
of 410 to 3 and the Senate by a vote of 
85 to 3. 

This action had no sooner been taken and 
the two treaties ratified than diplomatic 
moves started on the part of certain Asian 
and European powers to bend the line of 
defense in the Pacific and lay the ground- 
work for a conference which would have all 
the unfortunate results of a Munich, a Yalta 
or a Geneva wherein the aggressor gains 
his objectives at the conference table. 

Unfortunately, the history of these con- 
ferences has been that it ic always the free 
world that gives up territory and surrenders 
human beings to the control of the Com- 
munists. It is never the other way around, 
wherein the enslaved people gain their free- 
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tied down by the Lilliputians. There are 
those, at home and abroad, who seek to ad- 
vance the cause of world government. Until 
now it has not been a major threat to our 
Constitution or our sovereignty. The devel- 
opment of the atomic and hydrogen weapon 
has caused some persons at home and abroad 
to believe that world peace and security de- 
pend upon some form of world state. This 
is a fallacy that could cost us our freedom. 

This country cannot join its political sys- 
tem with the other nations of the world, 
including Communist or other dictatorships, 
without diluting our constitutional guaran- 
ies. How can a Communist dictatorship, or 
any other kind, have an equal voice with this 
free Nation without compromising our con- 
stitutional structure of government and the 
rights of free men? How can a Socialist or 
Communist economic system be tied to ours 
without first compromising and then de- 
stroying the free economic system, the rights 
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of private capital, and the unregimented life 
of our people? How can we join our produc- 
tive capacity and resources to the unprodue- 
tive who lack resources without destroying 
the living standards of our people whose 
enterprise and thrift helped them accumu- 
late property and capital for new industry? 
This has been the great incentive that has 
advanced us from a small colony of 3 million 
to a great Nation of 165 million people, the 
most productive the world has ever known. 

It is one thing for the American people by 
deliberate choice, after thorough debate, to 
amend our Constitution to meet changing 
conditions, To allow it to happen by default 
would be a betrayal of our responsibilities. 

We must not permit court decisions of 
Executive agreements to raise such to the 
status of treaties. Nor will we long preserve 
our Constitution, drafted at Philadelphia 
under the chairmanship of George Wash- 
ington, if we fail to challenge any effort 
to amend our Constitution by use of a loop- 
hole which may provide a treaty or Executive 
agreement short-cut to what was intended 
to be a difficult process. 

Let us examine the record of the United 
Nations as an agency for effective collective 
security as envisioned by some or as a basis 
for a world government as contemplated by 
others. 

World War II had not yet terminated in 
1945 when the United Nations Conference 
was held in San Francisco. The people of 
the world did not know that we were on the 
threshold of the atomic age though those 
high in Government had reason to believe 
a vast new power that ultimately could be 
used for destructive or constructive pur- 
poses was soon to be unveiled. 

Hopes were high everywhere that the So- 
viet Union, though a dictatorship, had 
learned the folly of aggression and of war 
and because of the vast help given by the 
free world to them they would be willing to 
help establish a system of international law 
and order to preserve the peace of the world 
for ourselves and our children. 

Unfortunately both during the San Fran- 
cisco conference and in the 10 years that have 
followed a vast propaganda effort has taken 
place to build the United Nations into some- 
thing which its charter provisions could not 
or did not permit it to become. In the 
United Nations different people envisioned 
different things. 

Some envisioned it as a mighty force 
of collective security that would rally most 
of the nations of the world to resist aggres- 
sion and preserve the peace. In moments 
of oratorical fancy some even suggested 
that the fact the United Nations was in 
being would warrant free nations to scrap 
most, if not all, of their armed forces and 
place their reliance upon the “police power” 
of the United Nations and the collective 
moral persuasion of that organization. On 
June 25, 1950, this concept was shattered 
shortly after it appeared to be confirmed. 

When the Communist forces crossed the 
38th parallel, the United Nations Security 
Council promptly acted and first called upon 
the Communist aggressor to cease the aggres- 
sion. The Communists, of course, forth- 
with showed they were not impressed by a 
United Nations resolution or the adverse 
moral reaction of that organization. The 
Security Council next called on the 60 mem- 
bers of that organization to give aid and 
support to the victim of the aggression, the 
Republic of Korea, 

What is the record on this? After 3 years 
of the Korean war, of the 60 members of 
the United Nations only 17 contributed a 
single soldier, sailor, or airman to the re- 
sistance of aggression. Outside of the 
United States of America, the other 16 con- 
tributed armed forces in the amount of 
45,000. The United States of America alone 
contributed more than 450,000, and we 
rotated more than 1 million men through 
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the Korean theater of war. The little Re- 
public of Korea, which was the victim of the 
aggression, supplied over 600,000. 

This means that of the United Nations 
members the United States of America sup- 
plied more than 90 percent of the manpower 
and better than 90 percent of the resources, 

When the forces of the Republic of Korea, 
not being a member of the United Nations 
(having been kept out by a Soviet veto), are 
added to those of the United States, it means 
that our two nations alone supplied better 
than 95 percent of the manpower. 

Does this indicate that the United Nations 
is an effective instrument of collective secu- 
rity? The answer must come back in the 
negative. ' 

Our associates in the United Nations so 
tied us down that a stalemate was all that 
could be gained after 3 years of struggle in 
Korea. 

We were denied the right of hot pursuit 
and the enemy was protected in his sanc- 
tuary across the Yalu. 

With that example are you prepared to 
risk the future of our Nation and the safety 
of our people upon the collective ability of 
the United Nations to function in the event 
of aggression? The answer likewise must be 
in the negative. 

Has the time not come for a realistic ap- 
praisal of just what part the United Nations 
is qualified to play and to stop kidding our- 
selves into believing it is something it is 
not and, in my judgment, cannot be. 

There are some who have envisioned the 
United Nations as a world state to which 
openly or clandestinely, individual nations 
would surrender their sovereignty. Some of 
the more enthusiastic proponents of this 
type of super state compared the San Fran- 
cisco meeting with that of our own Consti- 
tutional Convention at Philadelphia. Of 
course, the two gatherings are not compar- 
able when one considers the building of a 
government upon which man might depend 
for the protection of his life and his re- 
ligious, economic, and intellectual freedom. 

In the first place, those who met at Phila- 
delphia spoke a common language and had 
a common heritage. True, they had come 
from different areas of the world, but they 
or their predecessors had come seeking a new 
way of life, freedom from Old World tyranny 
or a desire to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. 

They had fought a common battle against 
the mightiest empire of that time. They had 
carried over from the old country the back- 
ground of the Magna Carta and of repre- 
sentative government. They had had ex- 
perience as an independent nation, much of 
it unsatisfactory, under the Articles of Con- 
federation. 

With that background, under what I be- 
lieve was divine inspiration, drafted the 
greatest document produced by the mind and 
hand of man for his self-government and 
protection of his natural rights. 

A little more realistic understanding of 
the history of the nations gathered in San 
Francisco should have made it clear that 
such an organization could not be and should 
not be considered a basis for world govern- 
ment. 

There is no common language or common 
heritage. Nations which have had no ex- 
perience with representative constitutional 
government sit on equal terms with those 
that have had long experience. Nations of 
less than 1 million have equal representa- 
tion with those of over 300 million. The 
Soviet Union, which is perhaps the most 
tyrannical government since western civili- 
zation entered the modern era, sits as an 
equal partner with nations with long-estab- 
lished constitutions of law, order, and a re- 
spect of the rights of man. 

Now, there are those who urge the admis- 
sion of Communist China which was the 
aggressor in the Korean war. This, together 
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with the other Communist states, would give 
that system of tyranny over 800 million 
people that they claim to speak for. 

As for me, as long as I have a voice or a 
vote in the Senate of the United States, I 
shall never consent to permitting the guar- 
anties of freedom under our Constitution 
being diluted or modified directly or indi- 
rectly by any organization having in power- 
ful policy positions nations which have no 
appreciation of or respect for free institu- 
tions. j 

Lest we be gradually edged into such a 
world state before we learn too late wherein 
we have been taken, I believe that every can- 
didate for public office—executive, legislative 
or judicial—should be asked to give a forth- 
right view upon this great public issue. It 
is later than you think. 

The United Nations, if it does not destroy 
its moral position by actions which I shall 
mention, does have a function it could per- 
form. It could be a forum wherein the 
views of the free world and the Communist 
world might be aired provided that there was 
assurace the debates in the General Assembly 
or the Security Council were receiving as 
widespread coverage behind the Iron Curtain 
as they do in the free nations. 

Otherwise, it becomes a vast propaganda 
forum for the Communists wherein the point 
of view of the West does not have the equal 
opportunity to get to the people in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites because of the strict 
censorship those governments exercise. 

Even in regard to its position of moral 
leadership the United Nations has allowed 
itself to become seriously compromised. 

Following the intervention of Communist 
China into the Korean war the United Na- 
tions, after great hesitation, declared Com- 
munist China the aggressor. There had been 
no such hesitation when the small aggressor 
Communist Korea, crossed the 38th parallel 
in June of 1950. 

To close observers this seemed to indicate 
that there would be alacrity to pass a resolu- 
tion and to act against a small aggressor but 
there would be procrastination and delay in 
acting against a large aggressor. This seemed 
to be an abandonment of principle for ex- 
pediency. 

Later, when the evidence was conclusive 
that the Soviet Union was not only giving 
moral support to Communist aggression in 
Korea but was supplying MIG planes, tanks, 
artillery, ammunition, and other weapons in 
clear violation of the United Nations resolu- 
tion and the charter of the organization, no 
steps were taken to expel the Soviet Union 
from the United Nations. 

Later on, the official representative of the 
Soviet Union baldly and boldly admitted the 
fact that such support had been given and 
in effect defied the United Nations to do any- 
thing about it. They did nothing and by in- 
action underscored their futility when deal- 
ing with Soviet charter violations. 


Every member of the United Nations. 


knows that the terms of the Korean armis- 
tice have been violated on numerous oc- 
casions. The neutral nations commission is 
not allowed to function in Communist North 
Korea as it was intended though they have 
complete freedom in the area of the free Re- 
public of Korea. In violation of the terms 
of the armistice, the Communists have 
brought in equipment and built military 
airfields. No effective steps have been taken 
to require respect for the terms of the 
armistice, 

The most flagrant violation has been the 
admitted holding of 15 members of the 
American Air Force, 11 of whom have been 
sentenced to prison terms of from 4 to 10 
years. Under the terms of the armistice it 
was required that all prisoners of war who 
wanted to be returned should be allowed to 
do so. 

There is strong reason to believe that there 
are at least several hundred additional 
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United Nations and United States prisoners 
of war being held in violation of the terms 
of the armistice. 

The United Nations passed a resolution ex- 
pressing its concern in this matter. The 
Secretary-General, Mr. Hammarskjold, made 
a special trip to Peking. He returned with- 
out the release of the prisoners and without 
any date upon which they might be expected 
to be returned in the future. It is apparent 
that they are being held for the purposes 
of international blackmail on the part of the 
Chinese Communists. 

Impotent and paralyzed, the United Na- 
tions Security Council and General Assembly 
have taken no effective steps to enforce the 
release of our airmen in accordance with 
terms of the Korean armistice. Again I ask: 
“What effective steps, if any, does the United 
Nations intend to take?” 

In the matter of the Chinese Communist 
aggression against the Republic of China 
which is a charter member of the United Na- 
tions, that organization invited the Chinese 
Communists to come to New York to discuss 
a cease-fire. 

Arrogantly, the Chinese Communists laid 
down terms that a victor would be expected 
to lay down to the vanquished—namely that 
the Republic of China should be removed 
from the Security Council and that the So- 
viet Union resolution condemning the United 
States should be made the order of business 
rather than the New Zealand resolution rela- 
tive to a cease-fire. 

When this message was received the United 
Nations again demonstrated its ineffective- 
ness by postponing the whole situation, while 
some of the neutralist friends of the Soviet 
Union and Red China are trying, through 
diplomatic channels, to provide for a Far 
Eastern Munich whereby the Chinese Com- 
munists will be given the key coastal islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu and membership in 
the United Nations, This, of course, would 
be another defeat for the free world and 
throughout all of Asia looked upon as an- 
other victory for the Communists, compara- 
ble to that growing out of the Geneva Con- 
ference, wherein the Communists gained 
control of Northern Vietnam and 15 million 
more human beings. 

I am strongly opposed to the admission of 
Communist China into the United Nations. 

If, as part of a Far Eastern Munich, the 
appeasers force Red China in I shall devote 
the balance of my life to taking the United 
States out. 

These are not pleasant facts, and there are 
many in this country and elsewhere who, 
because of the vast amount of publicity and 
propaganda, have gotten a distorted view of 
the capabilities of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. 

Certainly, in this day and age of the air- 
plane and the atomic weapon, a nation can 
no more return to isolationism than an adult 
can return to childhood. 

It is important that we have a system of 
effective collective security and to demon- 
strate to the Communist world that there 
will be no further retreats or the abandon- 
ment of free people into Communist hands. 

This Nation will live up to all of its treaty 
obligations, and we have the right to expect 
that our allies will do likewise. 

I have a deep conviction that the American 
people and those throughout the free world 
who understand the dangers facing us will 
never again pay the price of another Yalta 
or another Geneva in order to buy a tempo- 
rary respite from the insatiable appetite of 
international Communists to destroy human 
freedom. 

If we as a free people will show the same 
courage and commonsense that motivated 
Washington and the others who under divine 
inspiration gave us our Constitution there 
are none of our great domestic problems we 
cannot solve and there is no foreign foe we 
need fear. 
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The John Day Project on the Columbia 
River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAM COON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House a 
joint memorial I have received from the 
Senate and House of Representatives of 
my home State of Oregon, This reso- 
lution, House Joint Memorial 2, me- 
morializes Congress to provide the nec- 
essary funds for preliminary investiga- 
tions and planning for the John Day 
project on the Columbia River, and then 
indicate its intention to build the John 
Day project promptly and solely with 
Federal funds by making the necessary 
appropriation to start construction im- 
mediately upon completing the prelim- 
inary planning or, in the alternative, 
enact without delay such enabling leg- 
islation as is required to permit local 
agencies to advance funds, under appro- 
priate arrangements with the United 
States, so that construction of such 
project by the Federal Government can 
be initiated immediately. 

This resolution is of great importance, 
Mr. Speaker, first because it sets forth 
the vital interest which the Oregon Leg- 
islature has in expediting construction 
of the great John Day Dam. And may I 
point out at this time that the Oregon 
State Legislature is representative of the 
thinking and wishes of the electorate of 
the State of Oregon. Therefore this 
memorial presents the wishes of that 
electorate. I make this point purposely 
in answer to certain public statements 
which were made concerning a “man- 
date” having been given by the voters of 
Oregon to their United States Represent- 
atives to prevent legislation in support 
of the administration’s “partnership 
plan” from being passed. 

The Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Ore- 
gon are necessarily more closely repre- 
sentative of the people, and more sensi- 
tive to the views and feelings of the 
people of Oregon than any one Member 
of the United States Congress could pos- 
sibly be. And now they urge that we go 
ahead with the John Day Dam—in this 
memorial they say: 

Whereas the growth of the region requires 
over 500,000 kilowatts of new power capacity 
annually and such multipurpose projects 
as John Day must be started immediately 
in order to be completed and to avoid a 
serious power shortage by the early 1960's; 
and 

Whereas various local public-utility agen- 
cies have offered to advance funds toward the 
preliminary engineering and planning costs 
of John Day, and have indicated a willing- 
ness to advance over one-half the estimated 
cost of the project to expedite its construc- 
tion by the United States as a Federal 
project. 

Opposition to new ideas in power de- 
velopment is quick to claim that the peo- 


ple share its prejudices. Those who op- 
pose President Eisenhower's partnership 
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plan are more willing to try to confuse 
and propagandize the people than they 
are to lay the facts before the people and 
let them make up their own minds. They 
make the fatal mistake of underestimat- 
ing the intelligence of the voter. The 
administration’s program for construc- 
tion of power projects shows both imag- 
ination and courage in proposing boldly 
new approaches, and this memorial 
which I proudly present to this body 
shows clearly that the people of Oregon, 
through their elected State representa- 
tives, support it. 
The memorial follows: 
House Joint Memorial 2 


To the honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Oregon, in legislative session assembled, most 
respectfully represent and petition, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the Federal Government, through 
its construction of multiple-purpose proj- 
ects, has become a major supplier of electric 
power to the Pacific Northwest; and 

Whereas the present and continuing 
growth of the region, including Oregon, re- 
quires the further and immediate develop- 
ment of its low-cost power potential in order 
to provide the energy base for industries, 
job opportunities, and the needs of its peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas the John Day project on the 
Columbia River between Oregon and Wash- 
ington is one of the major integral units in 
the overall plan of comprehensive develop- 
ment of the Columbia River and has already 
been authorized and approved as such by 
the Congress of the United States (sist 
Cong., 2d sess., H. Doc. No. 531); and 

Whereas its construction will complete 
slack water navigation from the mouth of 
the Columbia River to Pasco, Wash., a dis- 
tance of some 328 miles; and 

Whereas it will provide approximately 
500,000 acre-feet of storage for flood-control 
purposes and will also provide irrigation 
and recreational benefits; and 

Whereas such project will produce in ex- 
cess of 1,100,000 kilowatts of low-cost power, 
fully integrated with the Federal grid and 
the Northwest Power Pool and close to Ore- 
gon load centers; and 

Whereas the growth of the region requires 
over 500,000 kilowatts of new power capacity 
annually and such multipurpose projects as 
John Day must be started immediately in 
order to be completed and to avoid a serious 
power shortage by the early 1960's; and 

Whereas various local public utility agen- 
cies have offered to advance funds toward 
the preliminary engineering and planning 
costs of John Day and have indicated a 
willingness to advance over one-half the 
estimated cost of the project to expedite its 
construction by the United States as a Fed- 
eral project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concuring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States be and it hereby is memo- 
rialized to (à) appropriate immediately the 
funds necessary to enable the Corps of Engi- 
neers to complete the preliminary investi- 
gations and planning for the John Day proj- 
ect; and (b) indicate its intention to build 
the John Day project promptly and solely 
with Federal funds by making the necessary 
appropriation to start construction imme- 
diately upon completing the preliminary 
planning or, in the alternative, enact with- 
out delay such enabling legislation as is re- 
quired to permit local agencies to advance 
funds, under appropriate arrangements with 
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the United States, so that construction of 
such project by the Federal Government can 
be initiated immediately; be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Oregon be and hereby is directed 
to send a copy of this memorial to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, to the Honor- 
able Douglas McKay, Secretary of the In- 
terior of the United States, to the President 
and Chief Clerk of the United States Senate, 
to the Speaker and the Chief Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, anc to each Member of the Congress. 
Adopted by house January 28, 1955. 
E. A. Geary, 
Speaker of House. 
Adopted by senate February 8, 1955. 
ELMO E. SMITH, 
President of Senate. 
Filed: February 9, 1955. 
EARL T. Newsry, 
Secretary of State. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, Earl T. Newbry, Secretary of State of the 
State of Oregon, and custodian of the Seal 
of said State, do hereby certify: 

That I have carefully compared the fore- 
going copy of House Joint Memorial No. 2 
with the original thereof adopted by the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of 
the 48th Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Oregon and filed in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State February 9, 1955, and that the 
same is a full, true and complete transcript 
therefrom and of the whole thereof, to- 
gether with all endorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed hereto the Seal of the 
State of Oregon. 

Done at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 
10th day of February 1955. 

[SEAL] EARL T. Newsry, 

Secretary of State. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert an address I deliv- 
ered at a banquet in Cleveland on Octo- 
ber 17, 1954, sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of Rumanian Catholics of America, 
on the occasion of the 200th anniversary 
commemoration of the inauguration of 
the schools of Blaj, Rumania: 

It is with pleasure that I join in this 
commemoration of great import for the cul- 
ture and spiritual life of Rumania. The deep 
appreciation I hold for my many Ru- 
manian friends and acquaintances, as well 
as my long interest in the Rumanian cause, 
have brought closer to me many events of 
Rumanian history and various aspects of 
Rumanian national life. 

I know well the illustrious place which 
Blaj holds in the history of Rumania. I 
was impressed especially by the fact that 
the spiritual rebirth that is indissolubly 
associated with the name of Blaj has been 
fundamentally an expression of Rumanian 
nationalism. The religious union with Rome 
came as a manifestation both of Catholic 
allegiance and of a strong national reaf- 
firmation. For those pious and flery an- 
cestors of yours, who forged the history of 
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Blaj, Rome was the true symbol of Christian- 
ity, but at the same time it stood as the liv- 
ing reminder of the origins of their people, 
a people who could never renounce their 
national freedom and independence. 

The great scholars and patriots of Bla] 
made their pilgrimage to Rome, both to the 
Vatican and to the Column of Emperor 
Trajan, the founder of Dacia Felix, their 
ancient land. The students sent from Blaj 
to acquire knowledge and wisdom at the 
“De Propaganda Fide,” were driven also by 
that urge, which led Badea Cartan, to walk 
from his abode in Transylvania, with his 
desagi on his back to Rome, in order to give 
a fresh impetus to those national aspira- 
tions. 

The consciousness of a heroic national past 
was strengthened and deepened by this con- 
tact with Rome. The Rumanian saga of 
eternal resistance against the barbaric in- 
vasions, their outstanding contribution in 
the fight to defend Christendom against the 
Ottoman penetration into the heart of 
Europe, were thus again brought to the fore 
in the minds of your fellow countrymen. 
The epic figures of Stephen the Great and 
Michael the Brave reminded them again of 
the days of national pride and independence. 
It was Michael the Brave, who coming to 
the “land beyond the forests,” at Alba Julia, 
embodied for an historic moment the unity 
of all Rumanians. 

The Catholic tie thus decisively helped the 
Rumanian cultural and national revival. 
This is only natural because Christianity 
stands for the freedom of all people. So 
Blaj, through its schools and religious insti- 
tutions, through the spirit which gave them 
inspiration, became one of the most revered 
centers of your nation. The cultural cli- 
mate of Blaj gave birth to the Latinist cur- 
rent which strongly nourished the national 
consciousness of your ancestors. In those 
periods of darkness, when Rumania was 
under a foreign rule, Blaj stood as a guiding 
light. It was therefore natural that the 
national revolutionary movement which 
swept over the whole of Europe in 1848, 
found a quick response in Blaj. This famous 
seat of Rumanian spiritual and intellectual 
life, which we are honoring today, on the 
200th anniversary of the inauguration of its 
renowned schools, was the rallying point of 
the Transylvania patriots. 

On the Bla] Field of Liberty, as it has been 
so aptly called, through the voice of Simeon 
Marnutiu and other patriotic leaders, the 
human, Christian and national aspirations 
of a people under foreign rule were force- 
fully and dramatically expressed. The great 
national poet, Andrei Muresanu, voiced the 
significance of this movement in what might 
be considered as the Marseilleaise“ of the 
Rumanian people, “Wake thou, Rumanian”; 


“Wake thou, Rumanian, from your sleep of 
death 

In which you have been engulfed by bar- 
baric tyrants.” 


More than a hundred years have elapsed 
since this call was heard for the national 
resurrection of an oppressed people. And 
now the valiant Rumanian people, who had 
at long last regained their freedom, are now 
crushed as never before by the most ruth- 
less and Godless despotism ever known to 
mankind. Among the victims of Russian 
Communist aggression, Blaj, the strong- 
hold of the Rumanian Uniate Church, so 
closely bound to Rome, of national cul- 
ture and learning and of the consciousness 
of Rumania’s Latin heritage, stands as a 
martyr of the Godless tyranny of commu- 
nism. 

The Russian invaders and their agents do 
everything, from intimidation to assassina- 
tion, in order to eradicate all the pillars of 
Rumanian nationalism. Nevertheless, in 
spite of all their ruthless killings and in- 
humanities, the Russians have been unable 
do destroy in the heart of every Rumanian, 
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those lasting forces which Blaj and its Field 
of Liberty symbolizes. 

It is an incontrovertible historical fact 
that the most powerful and persistent driv- 
ing force of the ages is that of national con- 
sciousness. This has been well demon- 
strated today by the resistance of the sub- 
jugated peoples against the new Red Rus- 
sian colonialism. It is all the more evident 
that enlightened nationalism is one of the 
strongest barriers against communism and 
a necessary foundation for the establish- 
ment of a free and peaceful world. National 
freedom and independence expresses on the 
international plane what the dignity and 
liberty of the individual signifies in a free 
community. Independent and sovereign 
nations, however small, are thus the strong- 
est assets for a free and democratic world. 
Conversely, it is well established that the 
sacrificing of national entities to autocratic 
empires constitutes the major cause of in- 
ternal strife, international restlessness and, 
eventually, a major war. 

If we look with confidence to the immense 
and invincible forces of the human soul, we 
who are enjoying freedom and its God-given 
benefits, we must squarely face up to our 
own responsibilities for the tragedy of the 
enslaved peoples. The errors on our part 
which have been and are being made, either 
through direct support of the Godless tyr- 
anny, or through our lack of support for the 
victims of that tyranny, throw a dubious 
light on our own future as a free nation. 
There is no doubt in my mind that if we 
persist in ignoring our moral duty toward 
the subjugated nations, the consequences 
of such a course will work against our own 
security and freedom. Those of us who have 
made a careful study of the problem are 
keenly conscious of the gravity of the present 
situation, the fruit of past errors. The hun- 
dreds of millions of human souls forced 
under the tyranny of the Red yoke, if com- 
pletely abandoned by us, as the so-called 
policy of coexistence requires, would event- 
ually be reduced to the role of unwitting 
instruments in the advancement of the ob- 
jectives of our enemies. Those objectives 
lead to world domination. On the other 
hand, we know these peoples are our true 
allies and that when we recognize and sup- 
port their moral rights to national freedom 
and independence, we give fresh encourage- 
ment to their will to resist and strengthen 
their fortitude to struggle on until the day 
when the foreign occupier of Rumania and 
all the other non-Russian nations held cap- 
tive within the Red colonial empire are once 
again free and independent. 


1955 Lincoln Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege during the period set aside 
for the observance of Lincoln's Birthday 
to deliver the following address to Lin- 
coln Day dinners at Keene, N. H.; In- 
diana, Pa.; New Brighton, Pa.; and 
5 Clarksburg, and Charleston, 

„Va.: 

Li x col N Day 1955 

You have honored me by your invitation 

to join in this annual tribute to the memory 


of the immortal Lincoln, our first Republican 
President. 


Lincoln, in all his greatness, was a com- 
mon man with common attributes, yet by 
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character and self-education he elevated 
himself to such a degree that world histor- 
ians acclaim him as one of the six greatest 
personalities in the history of the human 
race. 

Thus, as the Great Emancipator’s soul took 
flight from his weary body, Edwin Stanton, 
Secretary of War, proved himself a prophet 
when he announced his death in these his- 
toric words: “Now he belongs to the ages.” 

Many times the question is asked, Why do 
we look to the philosophy of Abraham Lin- 
coln for inspiration and guidance in the 
conduct of public affairs even though 90 years 
have elapsed since his passing? 

The answer is that Lincoln was a com- 
mon man whose words and deeds enshrined 
him forever in the hearts of mankind. 

But this great Republican President did 
not reach the heights of world acclaim with- 
out experiencing heartaches and bitter dis- 
appointments. 

A close study of his many reverses in life 
reveals that few men could have weathered 
such a series of trials and tribulations. 

When you read of Lincoln’s life, you are 
reminded of his statement in speaking of his 
lack of formal education when he said, “I 
do not know much—my schooling was lim- 
ited to reading, writing, and ciphering to 
the rule of three.” 

This statement reveals the humility and 
sincerity of Lincoln, who was not ashamed 
of his early life and humble surroundings. 

This humility of Abraham Lincoln was re- 
fiected in his first campaign for a political 
office when he was a candidate for the State 
Legislature in Illinois in 1832, 

At that time, Lincoln said, “I presume you 
all know who Iam, I am humble Abraham 
Lincoln. My politics are short and sweet, 
like the old woman’s dance. I am in favor 
of a national bank. I am in favor of the in- 
ternal-improvement system, and high pro- 
tective tariff. These are my sentiments and 
political principles. * * *” 

On clearly defined political principles Abra- 
ham Lincoln was content to place his fu- 
ture in the hands of the American people. 

It took courage on his part to stand on his 
principles and to bypass the political magic 
of promising everybody everything in the 
hope of garnering a vote, a practice that be- 
came so popular with the New Dealers and 
Fair Dealers. 

Lincoln, because of his courage and convie- 
tions, went down to defeat in 1832 as a can- 
didate for the legislature. 

He was defeated again in business in 1833 
and lost everything of a material value. 

In 1832, as candidate for speaker, he was 
again defeated. 

In 1840, he lost as a candidate for elector. 

In 1843, he was defeated as a candidate for 
Commissioner of the General Land Office 
and also as a candidate for nomination to 
Congress. 

In 1848, he lost in his campaign for reelec- 
tion to Congress. 

In 1855, he was the losing candidate for 
United State Senator. 

In 1856, he was cefeated as candidate for 
Vice President. 

In 1858, he was defeated as a candidate for 
United States Senator. 

But in 1860, he was elected as the first 
Republican President of the United States. 

What a glowing tribute Lincoln’s crowning 
victory was to his perseverance and to the 
truth of the old saying, “You can't defeat a 
man who will not quit!” 

Abraham Lincoln refused to quit because 
he knew in his heart that the principles he 
espoused must be adhered to if this young 
Republic expected to become strong materi- 
ally, morally, and spiritually. 

He declined to surrender or compromise 
his principles with the result that his pa- 
tience and perseverance have become a 
national symbol. 
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By comparison, the Republican Party of 
Abraham Lincoln can take a lesson from his 
determined and persistent attitude. 

The Republican Party is still smarting 
over the reverses suffered in the November 
elections of 1954 when we lost control of 
Congress and met a similar fate in some State 
elections. 

As members of the Party of Abraham Lin- 
coln, we should honor his memory by aban- 
doning our negative thinking and present a 
united and militant front behind the for- 
ward-looking program of our Republican 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

It has been a little more than 2 years 
since the American people repudiated 20 
years of the New Deal-Fair Deal brand of 
political philosophy by entrusting the affairs 
of Government to a Republican President. 

There is none who can deny that under 
President Eisenhower remarkable progress 
has been made in the transition from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy. 

At the same time, a more realistic and firm 
foreign policy has been formulated with the 
result that Uncle Sam is no longer being 
pushed around in the field of foreign affairs. 

It is gratifying to realize that this new, 
firm foreign policy under President Eisen- 
hower is responsible for the following ac- 
complishments, namely: 

(a) Brought an end to the Korean war. 

(b) The Iranean oil situation has been 
ironed out. 

(c) The explosive problem of the Suez 
Canal which concerns the British and the 
Egyptians is being settled in a peaceable 
manner. 

(d) The troublesome problem of Trieste 
which has been a threat of war for years has 
been settled. 

(e) The Communist-inspired activities 
have been halted involving countries in Cen- 
tral America. 

(f) International relations are improving 
with respect to the arming of West Germany 
as part of the defense against Communistic 
aggression, and finally 

(g) In the Middle East, the real desire of 
the United States for peace and friendly re- 
lations is truly understood. 

It should be remembered that President 
Eisenhower inherited the hopeless situation 
in French Indochina which had deteriorated 
to the point where it was beyond diplomatic 
solution. 

Yet today in French Indochina, there is 
hope of saving at least a part of that drea 
from the Iron Curtain. 

In true Lincoln style, President Eisen- 
hower redeemed his election pledge to the 
American people that he would consult Con- 
gress before sending United States Armed 
Forces into conflict. 

Unlike his predecessor, Mr. Truman, who 
sent American troops to Korea on his own 
initiative, President Eisenhower asked and 
received from Congress the authority to em- 
ploy United States Armed Forces in defense 
of Formosa, the Pescadores and related 
positions and territories in that area. 

By consulting Congress regarding the 
Formosa situation, President Eisenhower 
clearly demonstrates his bipartisan foreign 
policy which is a vital factor in uniting the 
American people. 

At the same time, President Eisenhower 
served unequivocal notice on the Chinese 
Reds that they will be at war with the United 
States if they attack the Formosan area. 

This bold decision which results from the 
firm foreign policy on the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is at the same time a blunt 
warning to Soviet Russia that its policy of 
wars by proxy or through its satellites will 
no longer be tolerated, 

This courageous attitude on the part of 
President Eisenhower will restore not only 
our dignity as a nation but it also serves 
notice on Russia that we are sick and tired 
of her role as an enemy of world peace. 

In backing up this bold and courageous 
decision of President Eisenhower, we have 
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his assurance that every single order con- 
cerning the Formosan situation will have to 
clear his desk before it receives approval. 

What a contrast this is to the conduct of 
the Korean war when the State Department 
headed by Dean Acheson tied the hands of 
General MacArthur by preventing American 
forces from pursuing and destroying the 
Chinese Reds north of the Yalu River in 
Korea. 

It was this spineless and vacillating foreign 
policy that prolonged the Korean war, took 
the lives of 143,000 of the cream of American 
youth and left us with the irritating and 
troublesome problems we have now concern- 
ing the Chinese Reds, 

The result of the futility of the Dean 
Acheson policy in Korea is demonstrated by 
the fact that it was America's first military 
defeat, not because our forces were wanting 
in valor, courage, or sacrifice, but only be- 
cause it was a war rigged against victory 
from the very outset. 

This statement is supported by every 
American field general who served in Korea, 

For example, testimony given before a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate reveals 
that General Stratemeyer, commander of the 
United States Air Force in the Far East, 
complained: “The enemy can hit me where 
I am based. I cannot hit them.” 

Gen. Edward M. Almond in answer to a 
question by a Member of the United States 
Senate as to how many opportunities did our 
side have to win the war, answered by say- 
ing: “Two * * * First, in November 1950, 
following the historic Ichon envelopment of 
the North Korean forces; and second, in June 
1951, when some 50 Chinese divisions were 
trapped and routed clear across the Korean 
peninsula.” 

General Almond continued his testimony 
by saying: “At that point, 2 months after 
President Truman had fired General Mac- 
Arthur, the whole American offensive was 
halted and abandoned on direct orders from 
Washington.” 

Gen. Mark Clark, in his testimony, said 
that Chiang Kai-shek on more than one 
occasion, had offered General Clark three of 
his best divisions with supporting air. 

General Clark said, “I recommended it 
shortly after I got over to the Far East, but 
my recommendations were never answered.” 

Questioned as to whether he agreed with 
General MacArthur that the enemy should 
not have been allowed a sanctuary beyond 
the Yalu River, General Clark replied, “Yes, 
sir. I agreed at the time when the Chinese 
came in.“ 

Continuing, General Clark said: “They 
came across the Yalu and killed our men. 

“I think at that time we should have in- 
dicated that we were at war with Red China 
and should have retaliated with everything 
we had at our disposal.” 

General Clark was then asked, “Did you 
ever fight a war like this before and would 
you ever want to fight another one like it?“ 

General Clark replied with an emphatic, 
“No, sir.” 

These quotations from the testimony of 
three of America’s great generals prove the 
oft-repeated assertion that officials in our 
State Department by their bungling tactics 
and with the consent of President Truman 
denied our American forces the opportunity 
to win the Korean war. 

By contrast, President Eisenhower, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces and 
fortified by his outstanding military expe- 
rience on the fleld of battle, assures us that 
the folly in Korea will not be repeated. 

We have the added assurance that America 
with an adequate national defense in this 
atomic-hydrogen age stands ready to give 
the American people the maximum of na- 
tional security even if it requires using 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, 

In support of this firm and realistic foreign 
policy on the homefront, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration as the result of action by the 
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Republican-controlled 83d Congress is meet- 
ing the problem of Communist infiltration. 

This is made possible through a subver- 
sive-control program that is proving a 
mighty weapon to the Department of Jus- 
tice and its FBI in the all-out effort to 
combat the Communist threat within our 
country and the worldwide menace of inter- 
national communism. 

This two-fisted militant anti-Communist 
program is designed to stop playing patty- 
cake with the Communists here and abroad. 

It permits the granting of immunity to 
witnesses who are willing to testify concern- 
ing subversive activities but who heretofore 
have invoked the fifth amendment against 
self-incrimination. 

It provides the death penalty for peacetime 
spies. 

It makes bail-jumping a serious crime. 

It closes many loopholes in existing laws 
through which Judy Coplon and others of 
her kind escaped prosecution, 

It provides for the loss of citizenship to 
persons who knowingly engage in Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

It requires the registration of Communist- 
action and Communist-front printing equip- 
ment. 

It increases the penalty for harboring or 
concealing a fugitive who is wanted on a 
felony charge or who has been convicted of 
any offense irrespective of whether it is a 
felony or a misdemeanor. 

It denies Government pensions to con- 
victed felons like Alger Hiss. 

In addition, the Republican-controlled 83d 
Congress enacted a law which outlaws the 
Communist Party of the United States. 

It likewise applies to any successor organi- 
zation whose purpose is the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States or any 
political subdivision therein by force or 
violence. 

This subversive control law makes it a 
felony for any person to be a member of 
such an organization when he has knowledge 
of the revolutionary activities of such an 
organization. j 

In addition to this subversive-control pro- 
gram and our vigilant attitude in tracking 
down, exposing, and prosecuting Commu- 
nists one of our mightiest weapons is a strong 
and solvent America, 

For that reason, our domestic economy is 
of paramount significance because if we 
allow it to decay morally, spiritually, and 
financially, we become an easy and certain 
prey to world communism, 

The Eisenhower administration’s program 
designed to transfer the economy of our 
country from a wartime to a peacetime basis 
has been acclaimed by friend and foe as 
being in the best interests of the United 
States. 

Unfortunately, the dove of peace brought 
with it serious economic dislocations in cer- 
tain areas of the country where unemploy- 
ment occurred when the manufacture of war 
materials was terminated. 

In general, however, business is good and 
the savings and spending of the American 
people as a whole have increased. 

The President’s dynamic and progressive 
legislative program resulted in a revision of 
the tax structure that brought about one 
of the greatest tax reductions in the history 
of the Nation, 

In addition, the Federal Government is 
now being operated at greater economy, with 
the result that it has been possible to lessen 
the tax burden on the people by many bil- 
lions of dollars. 

President Eisenhower's program in the 
field of health, social security, highways, 
housing, agriculture, and commerce has at- 
tracted bipartisan support which is indica- 
tive of its real merit. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this dynamic Eisen- 
hower program that is building a stronger 
America is a tribute to the genius and sin- 
cerity of our Republican President. 
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With less than 2 years remaining of his 
present term in the White House and con- 
fronted by a Democratic-controlled Congress, 
make no mistake that President Eisen- 
hower's dynamic and progressive program 
is facing the acid test. 

With the 1956 Presidential election in the 
offing, we Republicans cannot afford dissen- 
sion in our ranks or sulking in our tents. 

Therefore, it is incumbent upon us as 
disciples of Abraham Lincoln to close our 
ranks and present a united front in meet- 
ing Democratic attacks on our President and 
on the Republican Party. 

May I warn you as a battle-scarred veteran 
of the political arena, that the Democratic 
Party will leave no stone unturned to lure 
us into political booby-traps in its effort to 
recapture the White House. 

Frankly, we can expect a knock-down 
drag-out political fight with no holds barred 
in the 1956 campaign. 

While we listen to loud protests about po- 
litical smears, I predict that the campaign 
of 1956 will outsmear the despicable New 
Deal attack on President Hoover in 1932. 

The campaigns of 1952 and 1954 will prove 
to have been “cream-puff” affairs in com- 
parison to the 1956 campaign already under- 
way and spearheaded by Chairman Butler 
of the National Democratic Committee. 

Chairman Butler’s attacks on Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon reveal the pattern to be followed 
in next year’s campaign. 

These smear attacks make a mockery of 
the so-called Democratic pledge of bipartisan 
support of the Eisenhower program. 

Fellow Republicans, time is running out 
on us. 

This is February 1955 and already the 
Democratic campaign to recapture the White 
House and continue Democratic control of 
Congress is well underway. 

Therefore, I say to you in all sincerity, it 
is time that we Republicans spring into 
action. 

As I have said before, let us bury our party 
differences, close ranks and join hands on 
the firing line. 

First. We should recruit more followers, 
especially among the younger generation. 

Second. We should tell the American 
people of the forward-looking program of 
the Eisenhower administration and the suc- 
cess of its efforts to restore honesty and in- 
tegrity to Government. 

Third. We should refresh the memories 
of the American people of the 20 years of 
Roosevelt-Truman rule whose only means of 
providing employment was based on two 
wars with jobs and overtime at the expense 
of the flesh and blood of American fathers 
and mothers. 

Fourth. We should convince the American 
people that as a Nation we are at peace and 
that the transition from a wartime economy 
cannot be accomplished overnight and 
without some economic dislocations. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as Republicans we 
have nothing to hide in giving an account 
of the stewardship of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration during its 2 years in office. 

The Republican Party is leading this Na- 
tion out of the valley of destruction by pro- 
viding real leadership in President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

I repeat, we must bury all selfish desires 
and settle petty differences that if not com- 
promised will divide our ranks and render 
us completely helpless. 

Fellow Republicans, the task before us is 
to restore to Republican control our city 
halls, our courthouses, our Statehouses, and 
the Congress of the United States as well as to 
retain control of the White House in 1956. 

As I have warned, the hour is getting late. 

This is no time for party bickering or 
‘weak-kneed Republicans who are timid 
about reshouldering the pack and moving 
into battle. 

Let us never forget that in 1952 after 20 
long years of political exile, the American 
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people gave the Republican Party control 
of Congress and the White House. 

At this moment with the Democrats again 
in control of Congress, further defeats in 
1956 could lose us the Presidency and the 
opportunity to recapture control of Congress. 

Therefore, fellow Republicans, I beseech 
you to guard against any defeatist attitude 
by meditating on the long 20-year battle we 
had to regain the White House and Con- 
gress in 1952. 

In addition, let us not lose sight of the 
fact that Abraham Lincoln after 10 crush- 
ing defeats from 1832 to 1858 finally achieved 
a glorious triumph in 1860 when he was 
elected as the first Republican President of 
the United States. 

In commemoration of the 146th anni- 
versary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, 
let us rededicate ourselves to the task be- 
fore us—the preservation of our form of 
Government, keeping in mind as the great 
Emancipator did that, “You can't defeat a 
man who will not quit.” 

In 1952 with President Eisenhower as our 
standard bearer, we promised the American 
people who were weary of the New Deal- 
Fair Deal philosophies a new birth of free- 
dom. 

We are well on the road to redeeming that 
pledge under the brilliant and dynamic 
leadership of our beloved President, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

Therefore, in the knowledge that our cause 
is just, let us reconsecrate ourselves to the 
task before us by presenting a united front. 

At the same time, let us recall with pride 
and confidence that down through the years 
the Republican Party has faithfully followed 
the sage advice of Abraham Lincoln, 

As we gird ourselves for the 1956 campaign, 
let us adopt as our battle cry the ringing 
words of Abraham Lincoln uttered nearly 
100 years ago when in 1856, during the form- 
ative years of the Republican Party, he said: 

“Let us, in building our new party, plant 
ourselves on the rock of the Declaration of 
Independence and the gates of hell shall not 
be able to prevail against us.” 


District of Columbia Fine Arts 
Auditorium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
made by me before the House District 
Committee, Wednesday, February 23, 
1955, on H. R. 630, District of Columbia 
Fine Arts Auditorium: 


Progress in a democracy has many and 
varied faces. Sometimes it has a swift look 
about it which carries action forward by 
leaps and bounds. Sometimes it has a stub- 
born look and great effort is required to re- 
lax its hold. At other times it has an in- 
different look, and endless patience and 
resolution must be applied before interest 
can be sparked in it. It is one of our great 
strengths as a democracy that will and de- 
termination are demanded, required and 
permitted, so that the strides we make are 
our own and belong inevitably to us all, 

These thoughts have been turning around 
in my mind as I look at the bill we have 
before us, H. R. 630, to create a Federal 
Commission to formulate plans for the con- 
struction of a civic auditorium in the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia. This bill is part of a 
larger program to encourage the growth and 
development of the fine arts throughout the 
Nation, which has been the concern of many 
Members of Congress for the past 20 years. 
It is only a small part, but a most vital one. 
And as I consider its provisions, I think of 
the many times in the past that I have been 
called upon to speak on the importance of 
such a program, and the many times I have 
asked permission to do so. But the patience 
I spoke about earlier that is demanded of us 
in a democracy, and the grace that that pa- 
tience is permitted us, gives me great courage 
that we are indeed on our way. 

We are often spoken of by our many 
friends from abroad as the country of ex- 
perts. Give us a material thing and we will 
plumb the depths of its capacity, and when 
we have reached those depths we will search 
even further and our resourcefulness will 
find greater depths than man could have 
envisioned. Our friends from abroad respect 
our known capacity for such imagination and 
creativity, but in their hearts, and yes, even 
on their tongues, they belittle our culture 
and refer to us as crass materialists. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. Of 
course, we have unlimited vision in our in- 
dustry. Of course, we believe in a high 
standard of living for all, and of course, we 
will continue to use our inventiveness to the 
full in that direction. But we as a Nation 
love culture. We have respected it since our 
Founding Fathers wrote the Declaration of 
Independence in words which ring out for- 
ever not only in faith but in beauty as well. 

Apparently, we have not had the time as 
a country to solidify this love of culture into 
a thing for all to see. But as a people we 
have demonstrated time and time again that 
it is deep within our hearts. Our songs are 
sung all over the world. Our books are read 
all over the world. But our art, our theater, 
our opera, our music have not yet found their 
full rein. They have not as yet become the 
integral part of our lives which our indus- 
trial prowess has already defined. As a Na- 
tion so far developed, so great a power on 
this earth, so responsible to the hope of 
peace on earth, we cannot afford to dally any 
longer on our cultural front. It is not only 
because we need it for our own happiness 
and fulfillment, but also because we need it 
to combat forces in our world today which 
abuse every lack and feed on it like vultures, 
deadening hope and spirit wherever they can, 

It has been said that democracy is difficult 
to define to peoples who have not lived under 
it. The arts, however, have an international 
language of their own. They speak a uni- 
versal language which all who live on this 
earth can understand. They speak to the 
spirit of man—to his hope and his faith an4 
his longing. They can reach out and spark 
the hearts, where things cannot even touch 
them. 

Let us begin in the Capital of our great 
Nation, and build a center for all to see. I 
have traveled all over the world and have 
found beautiful cities in beautiful climes. 
When I return to Washington, I feel great 
pleasure in the physical beauty which meets 
my eye, and I am proud that it is often 
called the capital of the world. But if we 
wish to be a nation which can speak to the 
hearts of mankind, we must bring together 
and plant the fruits of our genius, talent 
and ability in the fine arts, and let them 
flourish in our Capital. 

H. R. 630, and all the other similar bills 
which are being discussed at this hearing, is 
a modest one indeed. It asks for an appro- 
priation not to exceed $25,000, for a purpose 
which can do much toward making this city 
one of the cultural centers of the world, We 
can afford this sum. Those of us who have 
spoken repeatedly of building a national 
theater, of creating a Fine Arts Commission, 
and other projects to encourage and develop 
the fine arts in our land, look to this measure 
as a significant beginning of a great hope. 
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United States Surplus Wheat Gift to 
Russia Sheer Folly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable discussion about 
the critical food shortage in the Soviet 
Union, and some speculation as to the 
effect this shortage might have upon the 
stability of the Russian autocrats sitting 
in the Kremlin. On the other hand, it 
has been suggested that since we have a 
wonderful bounty of foodstuffs accumu- 
lated as a surplus over a period of several 
years, that we should turn over a goodly 
part of this surplus to the Communist 
masters for distribution by them 
throughout their empire. The argument 
is advanced that this would be a great 
humanitarian act and that we would win 
many friends and stimulate better un- 
derstanding between the Communist 
world and our free society. 

Another point of view has been ad- 
vanced that since one of the principal 
reasons for the critical food shortage 
within the U. S. S. R. has been the re- 
sistance of the farmers and their refusal 
to cooperate in the collectivist farming 
scheme of the Russians, there seems lit- 
tle doubt but that the farmers in the 
Soviet Union who despise the Russian 
Communists, have set out to create a 
crisis by creating a critical food shortage. 
It is reasoned, therefore, that we, a free 
people, should not upset the hard-earned 
gains of the farmers in the U. S. S. R. 
who are engaged in a death struggle with 
the Russian tyrants. 

On Wednesday, February 23, there ap- 
peared in the Cleveland News, an edi- 
torial entitled “United States Surplus 
Wheat Gift to Russia Sheer Folly.” This 
editorial, in my considered judgment, is 
the most practical analysis I have yet 
seen on the question as to whether we 
should give or trade any of our surplus 
wheat to the Russian tyrants. It ex- 
presses a most refreshing point of view 
and I commend it to the reading of 
every Member of the House: 

The United States Information Agency, 
which operates the Voice of America net- 
work, reports Russia’s massive drive to step 
up farm output has failed so badly that 
the Soviet population has less grain per 
person than in 1926. 

After more than a quarter of a century 
of collective farming under communism, 
says the USIA, the Russian people are still 
ertically short of foodstuffs, and livestock 
production is 3 million less today than be- 
fore the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. 

Malenkov walked the Kremlin plank be- 
cause he failed to improve Russia’s agricul- 
tural output. 

This brings us to the current suggestion 
of some Members of Congress to President 
Eisenhower that the United States make a 
gift of some 350,000 bushels of our surplus 
wheat to Russia as a “humanitarian act” 
which would improve relations between the 
Soviet and this country. 

There is no question that there is a serious 
Russian food shortage, but not so grave but 
what Russia sold thousands of bushels of 
its wheat to Iran earlier this month. 
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The United States has a big wheat sur- 
plus, probably enough to supply this coun- 
try’s needs for 2 years. But to make a gift 
of 350,000 bushels of our surplus wheat to 
Russia seems to us a dubious proposition. 
If the Kremlin rulers would tell the Soviet 
population where the wheat came from, 
that it was a gift and why such a gift was 
necessary, then the proposal might possibly 
be in order. 

Such knowledge, however, would never be 
given the Russian people by the Kremlin 
dictators. It would spoil their whole inter- 
national act. 

When the Marshall plan was inaugurated 
after the last war, Russia was responsible 
for those “Yankees go home” placards that 
appeared all over Western Europe, if you 
recall. 

It would not pay now for the Kremlin to 
admit to their victims of terror within Rus- 
sia that America is a humanitarian nation 
of people who have no quarrel with the Rus- 
sian people, 

Under the circumstances, it would be 
sheer folly and fantastic for us to turn over 
any surplus United States wheat to the 
Soviet bosses, 

Once the gift was made, they'd laugh in 
our faces. 


The Natural Law—The Family: The Basis 
of All Good Government 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
basis of all good government for orderly 
society, for the greatest good for the 
greatest number springs from the family 
unit, which springs from the natural 
law. Any government that overlooks 
the family or subordinates it to the 
state—the state which depends upon 
its very existence because of the family 
unit, controverts the natural law and 
thereby becomes a dictatorship, an 
oligarchy, an oppressive government, 
against the family and the natural law. 

Communism in the Russian Soviet 
Union and Red China are classic ex- 
amples of the type of government which 
denies the family unit and violates the 
natural law. In these governments the 
state is supreme and all family units are 
pawns of and are dominated by the 
supreme state. 

The United States is the direct op- 
posite, we recognize the family unit as 
the basis of and the reason for the ex- 
istence of the state and we also recog- 
nize that the family unit permits the 
state to exist and can abolish it, if the 
state violates the natural law. Here the 
family unit is supreme, not the state. 

The following statement by Dr. Wil- 
liam V. Lawlor is a clear and easily un- 
derstandable expression of the impor- 
tance of the family unit and its place 
in and relation to Government. The 
United States Constitution recognizes 
the great power and value of the nat- 
ural law and the family unit in this 
free and independent Nation: 

There is no authority or agency operated 


by the State that does not spring from the 
basic unit of society—the family. There is 


no organization or agency or power within 
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the State or beyond it that has any claim 
to validity unless it operates in conformity 
with that natural law that has dictated the 
very existence of the family. 

Just as the parent has the right to dele- 
gate his authority to the various segments 
of society, so has he the right to withdraw 
it. When the parent sees the State or any 
of its segments violating that natural law, 
he has not only the right to wihdraw such 
authority, but he has a duty to withdraw 
it. The preservation of the family, 
operating according to the moral code upon 
which it is founded, is the only fundamen- 
tal excuse for the very existence of the State. 


Then and Now 
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HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 
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Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, many 
times during each session we are given 
many opportunities to hear our col- 
leagues speak outside the Halls of Con- 
gress. We all receive many invitations, 
and, time permitting, we usually attend. 
I had the pleasure yesterday of hearing 
one of the finest such talks I have heard 
since coming to Congress. It was deliv- 
ered by our very esteemed colleague from 
Ohio, Representative CLARENCE J. 
Brown, I call this talk to your attention 
because it serves as a caution to all of us: 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, OF OHIO, 
BEFORE THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SOCIETY, 
Sons OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, FEB- 
RUARY 22, 1955, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, when 
my good friend, Colonel Baxter, extended the 
invitation to me to be with you here today 
I broke a rule established some time ago not 
to make public appearances such as this 
while Congress is in session and promptly 
accepted. I did so, not only because of my 
high regard for the colonel, and my recogni- 
tion of the Sons of the American Revolution 
as one of our greatest patriotic organizations, 
but also because I have reached the place 
where it has become virtually impossible for 
me to sit quietly on the floor of the United 
States House of Representatives while some 
Member goes through the mockery of reading 
George Washington's Farewell Address to a 
legislative body which, in recent years, has 
consistently failed or refused to heed, or to 
pay attention, to the advice and warnings 
given by the Father of our Country in that 
address. 

So, on this 223d anniversary of the birth 
of the immortal Washington, I shall not 
devote my time to, or bore you with, repeat- 
ing the usual tributes to the Father of our 
Country. Instead I have chosen the subject 
Then and Now, and shall attempt to give a 
rather condensed comparison of our be- 
loved country and its Government, as it 
existed at the end of Washington's first 
term as President, and as it exists today. 

Washington, as you will retall, took office 
as President, under our newly created sys- 
tem of representative Government as de- 
fined by the Constitution, in April of 1789. 

At the end of his first term, in 1793, the 
United States was made up of 15 States, 
2 of which had been added to the original 
18. They were—Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Vermont, and Vir- 
ginia. Of these only Kentucky lay west of 
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the Alleghanies. Today, as you all well 
know, the Union consists of 48 States, em- 
bracing all of the land and territory between 
the Atlantic on the east, the Pacific on the 
west, Canada on the north, and Mexico on 
the south. But even now legislation is 
pending in the Congress to admit into the 
Union, two additional Territories as States— 
Hawali and Alaska—neither of which is con- 
tiguous to any of the 48 States. And in 
addition, of course, Texas has the right, 
under the Annexation Agreement, to divide 
into five States any time that great empire 
may wish to do so. 

The first United States census was taken 
in 1790, and fixed the population of the 
United States at 3,929,000. By the time the 
1800 census was taken the fledgling Repub- 
lic, had grown in population by 1,400,000— 
or by more than 34 percent—to a total of 
5,308,000 people. 

According to the first census and during 
Washington's Presidency, Virginia was the 
most populous State, having a population 
of 748,000, almost twice that of any other, 
Pennsylvania was next in population, hav- 
ing 434,000 persons within its borders. 
North Carolina was third, with 394,000, and 
New York—believe it or not—ranked only 
fourth, with a population of 340,000. 

Back in Washington's time the Federal 
Government had its national headquarters 
in Philadelphia, the city of brotherly love, 
although the Father of our Country was 
even then planning the establishment of 
a new Federal City which was later to bear 
his name, in the District of Columbia—a 
10-mile square area to be carved out of the 

States of Maryland and Virginia—along his 
beloyed Potomac and near his home at 
Mount Vernon. 

Under the Constitution, upon which the 
new system of government headed by Wash- 
ington was established, and which, of course, 
is still in effect, each State has two Senators 
representing it in the United States Senate. 

So, during Washington's administration 
the membership of the Senate totaled only 
30, as compared to the present-day member- 
ship of 96. The House of Representatives 
consisted of 105 Members, based upon the 
census of 1790. Today, and for more than 
three decades past, the United States House 
of Representatives has had 435 Members, also 
apportioned on a population basis. 

During Washington’s first term the indi- 
vidual Member of Congress represented an 
average district population of about 40,000 
people. Today each Member of Congress 
represents an average of nearly 400,000 per- 
sons—somewhere around 380,000 to be more 
accurate. 

Back in the days when the new Republic 
was just getting underway, a Member of 
Congress did not have as many duties and 
responsibilities, or as much correspondence 
to handle, or messenger work to do for his 
constituents, as during the present time, 
but he certainly had a great deal more dif- 
ficulty getting to his job at the Nation’s 
Capital. It may be of interest to know that 
in journeying to Philadelphia for the meet- 
ing of the first Congress in 1790, 1 Mem- 
ber of Congress was shipwrecked, 2—and 
I quote, “were forced to land with consider- 
able difficulty on Cape May and travel the 
remaining way to Philadelphia in a wagon”— 
end of quote; 2 Members suffered grave in- 
juries when a stagecoach upset; and 1 re- 
ported he was—and again I quote, “forced 
to travel by ship for 16 days through per- 
petual storms with serious and painful 
effect upon my digestive apparatus.” 

Those who served in the early Congresses 
of Washington's time did not need as much 
clerical help as we do today, for the only 
means of communication between Philadel- 
phia and the various congressional districts 
of the United States, as well as the rest of 
the world, were: (1) The new and negligible 
postal service, (2) by special messenger, (3) 
quote, “any trustworthy person who hap- 
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pened to be traveling in the right direction,” 
unquote, and, (4) masters of sailing vessels. 

In fact, the postal service was, not only 
new, but most irregular, in those days. At 
the very best, according to the records, it 
took from 4 to 7 days to get a letter from 
Boston to New York, around 13 days for 
a letter mailed in Philadelphia to reach 
Georgia, and at least 20 days for a Kentucky 
Congressman to get a letter from Phila- 
delphia back to his home district in the 
blue grass State. Such time schedules were 
kept, of course, only if everything went right, 
and quite often there were long and serious 
delays. For instance, a letter written by 
Governor Telfair of Georgia to Thomas 
Jefferson, posted January 2, 1791, did not 
reach its destination until March 4—61 days 
later. 

Of course, foreign communication was 
even more difficult, for to complete ah ex- 
change of correspondence between America 
and Europe, back in those days, required an 
average of about 6 months. And difficulties 
often arose through capture, pirating or 
shipwreck, which resulted in the loss of 
much overseas mail. 

While George Washington was President, 
Members of the House and Senate of the 
United States received the munificent sal- 
ary or pay of $6 a day for their services, as 
compared to the $15,000 annual salary now 
paid Members of Congress, and to the 
$25,000 salary provided in the new Federal 
pay legislation which cleared the House last 
week, 

So, perhaps many of us who now serve 
on Capitol Hill should be grateful, not only 
for the difference in pay, but also for the 
difference in travel conditions, which now 
permit a Representative or Senator from 
California to leave his western home in the 
early morning and arrive in Washington in 
time for the opening of the Congressional 
session at 12, noon, of the same day. 

But many present-day Members of Con- 
gress may be none too appreciative of the 
great improvement which has taken place 
in the Nation's postal service since the time 
of Washington. For instance, our modern 
postal service brings an average of 400 com- 
munications of different types to my office 
each day, all requiring the attention of my- 
self and my secretarial staff. And believe 
it or not, there are times when my congres- 
sional mail reaches a grand total of 1,500 to 
2,000 pieces in a single day. 

During his first term as President, Wash- 
ington had a cabinet consisting of 4 mem- 
bers, as compared to the 10 in the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet. They were the Secretary 


ot State, Thomas Jefferson; Secretary of the 


Treasury, Alexander Hamilton; Secretary of 
War, Henry Knox; and Attorney General, Ed- 
mund Randolph. In addition, President 
Washington had a Postmaster General, Tim- 
othy Pickering, who was not a member of 
the Cabinet. Vice President John Adams 
had little work to do, and did not encoun- 
ter too much difficulty in presiding over the 
Senate, with a membership of 30, for the 
short time it was in session. 

The executive branch of the Government, 
under Washington, was made up of three 
departments—State, Treasury, and War. 
Today, as I mentioned a moment ago, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has ten members in his 
Cabinet, representing as many departments, 


and in addition the Director of Mobilization, 


the Director of the Budget, and the Director 
of Foreign Operations Administration, sit 
with the Cabinet regularly, while the Sec- 
retaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
frequently join the group. 

So actually today, on this Washington's 
birth anniversary of 1955, our Government is 
made up of 13 departments and 48 inde- 
pendent agencies, boards, and commissions, 
which, in turn, include another 2,133 dif- 
ferent operating components to which per- 
sonnel assignments are made. 
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You may be interested to know that, when 
Washington was President, the Treasury De- 
partment maintained the most extensive es- 
tablishment, with agencies and officials in 
every large town, and in every section of the 
country. There were tax collectors then, 
even as now, though not in nearly as great 
a number. Our original Treasury Depart- 
ment, of course, had the responsibility, not 
only for the routine conduct of the young 
Nation’s fiscal affairs, but also for such di- 
verse functions as the collection of customs 
and tonnage dues; establishment of light- 
Louses, beacons, buoys, and public piers, 
registration and clearance of vessels; carry- 
ing of mail; surveying of public lands in the 
western territory; supervision of the banks of 
the United States; the granting of bounties 
On fish; and the collection of excise and other 
taxes. 

Washington’s War Department, besides 
operating and managing the Army, handled 
payment of pensions to disabled war vet- 
erans; regulated trade with the Indians; 
made grants of land to veterans, and regu- 
lated the militia of the several States. 

The Department of State, then had as 
its primary duty, the conduct of our foreign 
affairs, as it does now. But it also granted 
patents and copyrights, supervised Federal 
marshals and attorneys, helped govern the 
Western territories, managed the Mint, took 
the census, and performed other miscellane- 
ous functions. 

The United States Attorney General, al- 
though he attended Cabinet meetings, had 
almost no administrative and few legal du- 
ties. It was not until the end of Washing- 
ton’s service as President that the Congress 
became magnanimous and furnished an of- 
fice for the Attorney General, and generous- 
ly appropriated funds to hire a clerk for him. 

By the end of Washington's first term the 
Federal Government had established some 
nine different field services, outside of the 
Military Establishments and territorial gov- 
ernments. These services included Customs, 
Lighthouses, Attorneys of the United States, 
Federal Marshals, Post Offices, Revenue Cut- 
ter service, Indian Superintendents, Com- 
missioners of Loans, and—believe it or not— 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

Even back in those days, the United States 
had a so-called civil service covering civilian 
employment totaling 780 persons, not in- 
cluding the Deputy Postmasters of whom 
about 660 worked for the Department of 
Treasury. It may be interesting to note that 
as of last December the total number of civil- 
ian employees of the Federal Government, ac- 
cording to our mutual friend Senator BYRD, 
and his Joint Committee on Federal Expendi- 
tures, stood at 2,368,073. 

But back in Washington's time the central 
Government's office staffs, located in Phila- 
delphia remained small, and most Federal 
employees worked out in the field. For ex- 
ample, the largest Department of Govern- 
ment at that time—the Treasury Depart- 
ment—had only 70 persons employed at its 
departmental headquarters in Philadelphia. 
State Department personnel consisted of 5 
clerks, 1 interpreter, 1 doorkeeper, and 1 mes- 
senger, in addition to the Secretary of State 
himself. 

At the end of Washington's service as Pres- 
ident, the War Department had grown to 
where it had a central staff of 17 people— 
believe it or not—while Postmaster General 
Pickering performed all of the duties of his 
governmental position in 2 rooms of his own 
home, with the aid of 1 assistant and 1 clerk. 

President Washington and the United 
States had diplomatic representatives in just 
five major foreign capitals—London, Paris, 
The Hague, Madrid, and Lisbon. 

Most Federal officers of that time received 
their official income from two main sources, 
salaries and fees. Today the fee system, as 
far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
as well as in most States, has been entirely 
eliminated. President Washington drew the 
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highest salary of all the Federal officials of 
his day—#25,000 annually, plus some ex- 
penses, which amounted to much less than 
his salary. The Secretaries of State and 
Treasury each received a salary of $3,500 an- 
nually; while the Secretary of War drew but 
$1,500. Perhaps the Secretary of War's low 
pay was accounted for by the fact that the 
United States was not then trying to feed, 
finan.e, and police the entire world, and uni- 
formed Americans were not serving in more 
than 75 different lands outside continental 
United States. Under Washington, who ap- 
pears to have been a frugal man, the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury of the United States 
and the Governor of the Northwest Territory, 
each drew salaries of $2,000, while the Clerk 
of the House and Senate received the mag- 
nificent yearly amount of $500 each. 

Most Federal officials of that period—out- 
side of the ones just mentioned—were com- 
pensated for their services through fees. 
Some did quite well. For instance, a number 
of the collectors of customs had higher an- 
nual incomes from fees than the Secretary 
of the Treasury received in salary. At the 
other end of the line, however, many post- 
masters in small towns were paid as little as 
$25 per year. 

As Commander in Chief, Washington had 
under him an Army of about 5,000 men, but 
no Navy or armed ships of any kind, until 
1794. And I have been unable to find, from 
sources I believe to be reliable, where George 
Washington had any kind of an Air Force at 
all. Today our Army, Navy, and air services 
consist of well over 3 million men, But when 
George Washington, in his first term, moved 
to put down the so-called Whisky Rebellion 
in western Pennsylvania, he was compelled 
to enlist the aid of State militiamen, at a 
time when the States maintained complete 
control over the activities of their military 
units, 

The Father of our Country, during his two 
administrations as President, did not have 
too much money with which to “play 
around,” and certainly not the $60 to $100 
billion yearly budgets which have been avail- 
able to recent Presidents. During the 8 
years of Washington’s Presidency, Federal 
revenues averaged $5,717,000 annually, 
while—believe it or not—annual Federal ex- 
penditures during the same period averaged 
$5,776,000, which indicates that even the 
Father of our Country had to worry about 
“red ink,“ and Treasury deficits. 

Most of the revenues of that day came from 
customs duties, and, later, from the first 
excise taxes which were imposed by Congress 
in 1791 on spirits distilled in the United 
States. It was this excise tax, by the way, 
which touched off the Whisky Rebellion. 
The Federal Government received only 
meager funds from postage, sale of public 
lands, fines, penalties, and forfeitures. And 
at the end of Washington's first term, the 
public debt of the United States totaled $70 
million, or perhaps a few dollars more. To- 
day our public debt stands at approximately 
$280 billion—or, to put it another way—280 
thousand million dollars. 

But to turn to our Government of today. 
You may recall it was my original idea and 
legislative bills which created both the First 
and Second Commissions on the Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
better known as the First and Second Hoover 
Commissions, You may also be aware that 
I served as a member on both Commissions, 
and have devoted more than 4 years of my 
life to the study of the organization and 
functions of the Federal Government, especi- 
ally the executive branch. 

You may be interested in knowing that, in 
comparison with the 3 postal workers of 
Washington’s time, the Post Office Depart- 
ment now has 8,688 employees here in metro- 
politan Washington alone, and a total em- 
ployment of 508,519 throughout the country; 
that the State Department now has 5,106 
employees in Washington, and a total overall 
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personnel of 21,061; that the United States, 
through its State Department, maintains 68 
embassies and 9 legations in 77 foreign coun- 
tries, in addition to the 106 consulates, which 
are administered in 105 foreign colonies, ter- 
ritories, and directorates. The Defense De- 
partment alone, including the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, employs 1,144,994 civilians, of 
which some 340,000 are nationals of other 
nations, working overseas. In addition, of 
course, we have 3,300,000 Americans serving 
in our Armed Forces. 

The Treasury Department has grown from 
its original 70 to where it now has 13,115 
employees in Washington, and an overall 
employment of 79,459, 

Of course, in addition to all of these de- 
partmental employment figures I have given 
you, the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment has 4,118 employees, and the Federal 
judiciary 22,125. 

You may also be interested in hearing 
some other facts which have been developed 
by our Hoover Commission and its task 
forces. Earlier I talked of travel in Wash- 
ington’s day. Well, today our Federal offi- 
cials travel much farther and faster, and 
in more safety and comfort. According to 
the best information I can gather, not a sin- 
gle Government employee has been injured 
recently in a stagecoach upset—at least not 
during the present administration. But the 
latest reports do show that we have a little 
more than 261,000 motor vehicles being used 
by officials of the Federal Government, with 
an annual consumption of 29,418,577 gallons 
of gasoline. These vehicles, according to the 
General Services Administration, traveled 
the equivalent of 70,000 trips around the 
world during the past year—or about 1,800 
million miles. 

The Federal Government is doing some- 
thing about the health of our citizens. At 
the present time we have 26 Federal de- 
partments and agencies engaged in one or 
more health programs, at an aggregate cost 
of approximately $4,200 million during the 
present fiscal year. Under them some 27 
million Americans are receiving free medical 
service from the Government. Approxi- 
mately 10 percent of all American doctors 
and dentists now work for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

And, of course, we have 104 different Gov- 
ernment agencies loaning your money and 
mine, under one arrangement or another, 
not only to our own citizens, but to almost 
every foreign Government or activity in the 
world, wherever we can find anyone to take 
our cash. All of this, despite George Wash- 
ington’s warning against foreign entangle- 
ments. Yet we are now giving away free 
to other nations and peoples each year 1,000 
times as much money as the entire Govern- 
ment cost to operate in Washington's time. 

But before I close my remarks, I think you 
may be interested in knowing that our pub- 
lic debt, which I mentioned to you a mo- 
ment ago as standing at $280 billion, equals 
the value of all taxable property of every 
kind and description west of the Mississippi 
River—and then some. Yet, at the same 
time our Federal Government owns consider- 
able more property than it did when Wash- 
ington was President. On June 30, 1954, the 


issuable personal property held and owned: 


by the Federal Government amounted to 
$66,250,000,000, and this amount, of course, 
did not include such items as naval vessels, 
military weapons, vehicles, furniture, and 
other equipment in use; nor did it include 
our Government industrial installations—all 
of which are estimated to be worth an addi- 
tion $48,500,000,000. 

The overall inventory of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s personal property actually totals, 
at cost price, more than the total inventory 
of our entire free-enterprise system, all com- 
bined, 

And on top of all this, outside the public 
domain itself, our Federal Government today 
owns real property, purchased at the tax- 
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payers’ expense at one time or another, hay- 
ing a total estimated value of $30,500,000,000. 
So, all together our Government owns and 
possesses some $145 billion worth of prop- 
erty—which is a fairly good offset against 
our public debt—were it not for the fact 
that our Government has also incurred sec- 
ondary obligations, or made promises to pay 
if someone else does not, an additional grand 
amount of $255 billion. 

So, I cannot help but wonder, as I suspect 
you may be doing, just what the Father of 
our Country—the man whose anniversary 
and memory we honor here today—would 
think and say if he were to come back to 
earth this day, and look about him in this 
city bearing his name—look at the Govern- 
ment and the country he did so much to cre- 
ate and to establish. Would he think we 
had made real progress and, if so, in what 
Girection? Would he find our present-day 
life better, more enjoyable, and less trouble- 
some than in his day? 

George Washington had his problems, as 
did the new Republic he headed. Modern- 
time Americans have their troubles and 
problems, too. What do you think? Are 
we, as Americans, doing as good a job of 
making free and representative Government 
work, all things considered, as did George 
Washington and his compatriots of 160 years 
ago? 

Regardless of your views on the questions 
I have just propounded, I am sure all of you 
will agree there is a great difference between 
then and now. 


The Ukrainian Insurgent Army: Prime 


Symbol of Freedom in the Russian 
Communist Empire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, students 
and observers of developments in the 
Communist empire have for a long time 
marveled at the patriotic tenacity and 
national exploits of the Ukrainian in- 
surgent army in its heroic fight against 
Russian occupation of Ukraine. For 10 
years, without any assistance from the 
free world, it fought the Communist 
enemy, both militarily and politically. 

Since 1952, because of tremendous 
odds, it has continued its underground, 
patriotic struggle politically and through 
various propaganda channels. Periodic 
reports on its successes still continue to 
filter through the Iron Curtain. Not so 
long ago the British veteran soldier, 
William Piddington, who spent years in 
the Russian slave labor camps, attributed 
the widespread strikes in the Vorkuta 
camps to the Ukrainian underground 
movement—United Press release, Berlin, 
July 9, 1954.. That such reports amply 
show the Ukrainian Insurgent Army to 
be truly in the vanguard of freedom’s 
struggle behind the Iron Curtain, there 
can be no doubt. 

Being intimately familiar with the im- 
posing record of patriotic, national 
heroism on the part of the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army, it was my privilege last 
year to provide the introduction to the 
fascinating and informative book entitled 
“The Ukrainian Insurgent Army in Fight 
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for Freedom.” This compact and fac- 
tually packed work has furnished count- 
less Americans with a genuine insight 
into the liberation struggle of the large 
Ukrainian nation against the domina- 
tion of imperialist Moscow. 

It is my pleasure now to insert in the 
Recorp, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, an address on the subject of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army, delivered by 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University and 
president of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, before the Society 
of Veterans of the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army in United States of America, at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City: 


THe UKRAINIAN INSURGENT ARMY: PRIME 
SYMBOL OF FREEDOM IN THE RUSSIAN COM- 
MUNIST EMPIRE 


Anyone who has honestly and objectively 
reviewed the concrete and tangible evidence 
provided by the Ukrainian insurgent army 
in its truly heroic struggle against the tyr- 
anny of Moscow-centered communism can 
arrive at only one conclusion—that the 
Ukrainian insurgent army is the prime sym- 
bol of freedom in the Russian Communist 
Empire. The imposing record that it has 
built up in behalf of the forces of freedom 
behind the Iron Curtain is the object of 
respect on the part of many leading Lithu- 
anians, Bulgarians, Rumanians, Poles, Slo- 
vaks, and Hungarians. It is the object of 
keen interest on the part of numerous West 
European nations and many leading Ameri- 
cans. Above all, it is a shining tribute to 
the invincible urge and aspiration of the 
highly important Ukrainian nation to cast 
off the yoke of Russian Communist rule for 
genuine self-government, sovereignty, and 
independence. 

Many notable events and developments 
over the past 12 years lend themselves to 
much sober reflection and appraisal of our 
own political behavior as a nation. It is 
significant that while the forces of the 
Ukrainian insurgent army were fighting 
since 1942 both the German Nazis and Rus- 
sian Communists, the Western democracies, 
whether out of necessity or no, were incau- 
tiously allied with the totalitarian forces of 
the Soviet Union which, to add vinegar to 
salt, were widely publicized by some of our 
governmental agencies as being essentially 
democratic. The threat of the Red totali- 
tarian menace had not yet struck home. 
But those whose national homes had been 
invaded, pillaged, and ravaged well knew 
that the struggle for freedom would not 
cease with the defeat of Nazi Germany and 
the elimination of its brand of totalitarian- 
ism. Those, like yourselves, who joined the 
ranks of the Ukrainian insurgent army to 
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wage battle against both Russian Commu- 
nist totalitarianism and the Nazi German 
type were in every sense of the word in the 
vanguard of the continued struggle for na- 
tional and individualfreedom. The patriotic 
sons and daughters of Lithuania, White 
Ruthenia, Poland, Slovakia, and others who 
aided and collaborated with the Ukrainian 
insurgent army, who were inspired by its 
tremendous truth that the Soviet Union is 
not and cannot be monolithic, are united 
in this vanguard of freedom. 

In full and essential reality, the glorious 
Ukrainian insurgent army is the manifest 
historical projection of the continuous strug- 
gle of the Iarge Ukrainian Nation for inde- 
pendence. Its spirit is the spirit of the pa- 
triot, the spirit of enlightened nationalism, 
the spirit that every true, patriotic Ameri- 
can can easily recognize, sense, and uphold. 
Its will is one of natural resistance to a de- 
humanizing force that through skillful tech- 
nologic means of systematic genocide is un- 
alterably bent upon the destruction of na- 
tions, including our own country. The mili- 
tary battles that it fought during and after 
World War II, even to the point of necessitat- 
ing the tripartite agreement among Moscow, 
Warsaw, and Prague to stamp out its military 
resistance, are feats of human glory that no 
historian of the contemporary fight for free- 
dom will be able to ignore. The irresistible 
force of enlightened nationalism, so bril- 
liantly and heroically crystallized in the un- 
assisted exploits of the Ukrainian insurgent 
army, cannot be extinguished by the Red 
empire builders of Moscow. It is the basic 
force of freedom throughout the world to- 
day. It is the natural force that Russian 
Communist imperialism fears most, and seeks 
to destroy every form of its evidence, as in 
the case of the Ukrainian insurgent army. 
Enlightened nationalism—patriotism for God 
and country—is the preserver of our own 
nation. And it should be clearly understood 
that anyone who deliberately plays down the 
gallant expressions and evidences of enlight- 
ened nationalism in either the free world or 
in the slave world of the Russian Communist 
empire deserves to be questioned as to his 
true loyalty. The freedom of nations is as 
important as, and oftentimes a prerequisite 
to, the freedom of persons. 

Despite the increasing disclosures of the 
aboveground and underground operations of 
the Ukrainian insurgent army in the 1940's, 
disbelief prevailed in the free world as to 
its very existence. Much of this was dis- 
pelled by the appearance of several of its 
members in Western Germany in 1947, living 
proof that under extreme hazards made its 
way from the depths of the Carpathian for- 
ests to convince the skeptical free world of 
the freedom fight being waged in the very 
front yard of imperialist Moscow. Still, as 
you and I know, there were some in this 
country who continued to disinform the 
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American people as to the existence, no less 
the performances of the Ukrainian insurgent 
army. Curiously enough, representing them- 
selves as anti-Communists, they repeated 
here the denials of Stalin and the Kremlin 
as to the existence of any such army and its 
resistance forces in Ukraine and elsewhere. 
It is this same Russia-first clique in this 
country, made up of certain Russian emigre 
writers and politicians, their unwitting 
American friends, and the most loyal follow- 
ers of Mr. Kennan, that today argues against 
any utilization of the powerful centrifugal 
forces, as represented by the non-Russian 
nations in the Soviet Union, for the defeat of 
Russian communism. By their words and 
deeds, they appear to be Russia first, in its 
basic territorial empire and its present pow- 
er, rather than America first, in its pro- 
claimed universal independence of all na- 
tions. 

The perseverance and continued existence 
of the Ukrainian insurgent army, now an 
underground in political rather than mili- 
tary warfare, is a thorn in the side of Ken- 
nanism and its advocates of the myth of 
peaceful coexistence. Despite the change 
in the administration of our Government, 
this breed is still heavily entrenched in the 
State Department, and influences greatly 
the foreign policy of our Nation. It would 
like to see no policy formulated toward the 
Soviet Union other than the one of status 
quo. But so long as resistance continues 
on the part of the Ukrainian insurgent army 
and on the part of other non-Russian groups 
in the Soviet Union, the day cannot be long 
postponed when such a formulation will be- 
come necessary. The opportunity and ca- 
pacity for resistance, as exemplified by the 
Ukrainian insurgent army, constitute also 
the basis of justification for a sound policy 
of liberation which, sooner or later, must 
come to pass. It it should come to pass too 
late, it might well fall short of success. 

The expansion of national political un- 
dergrounds in the Russian Communist em- 
pire is in the crucial interest of our Nation. 
Aid and assistance for such expansion can 
only be provided through a policy of libera- 
tion interpreted solely as a continuous proc- 
ess of political warfare on the terrain of 
the Russian Communist empire. Given 
time—the chief commodity they are seek- 
ing today with their New Look of peaceful 
coexistence—the Russian Communists can 
attain to a superior advantage of position 
over us, in spite of all of our alliances, in 
spite of all of our nuclear weapons. Once 
their empire is consolidated and the sources 
of national resistance with leadership re- 
duced to a shell, this position will have been 
formed for aggression with reasonable ex- 
pectation of success. Present containment 
facilitates this: the policy of liberation, with 
its premium on resistance groups, can ob- 


struct this and save nations from destruc- 
tion. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Clarence W. Cranford, Calvary 
Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


We pause in this moment, O God, to 
recognize Thy sovereignty over us. Help 
us always to remember that we are the 
shee? of Thy pasture, the people of Thy 
hand. 

We thank Thee for the air of freedom 
that Americans are privileged to breathe. 
We thank Thee that among our other 
freedoms, we are free to worship Thee 
as we choose. Men have died to prevent 
Hitler, or any other person, from taking 


that freedom from us. Help us not to 
neglect a freedom that has been pur- 
chased for us at such an awful price. 

We thank Thee that here every per- 
son is considered a child of Thine. Help 
us, therefore, in our efforts to achieve 
and maintain liberty and justice, not 
for just a chosen few, but for all. May 
the decisions that are made here this 
day be pleasing in Thy sight, and be- 
come effective in lifting mankind to new 
levels of joy and hope. And whether 
we pray in Jesus’ name, or in the name 
of the religion in which He worshiped, 
help us to come to Thee humbly, believ- 
ing that Thou will give guidance to all 
who sincerely seek it. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 14] 

Avery Buckley McGregor 
Baker Cooley Meader 
Bass, N. H, Eberharter Norblad 
Bolton, Engle Powell 

Oiiver P. Gross Prouty 
Bow Keating Robsion, Ky. 
Brooks, La. Kee Scrivner 
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Shelley Mich. Young 
Smith, Wis. Wainwright 
Thompson, Yates 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 402 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAYS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I move that the bills (H. R. 4260 
and H. R. 4261) to create a Federal high- 
way corporation for financing the con- 
struction of the national system of 
interstate highways; to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented; and for 
other purposes, be re-referred from the 
Committee on Public Works to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Cannon) there 
were—ayes 87, noes 131. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion was rejected. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
ECONOMIC REPORT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report 
voted unanimously this morning that 15 
days be allowed the committee to file the 
final report on the Economic Report of 
the President, and, therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
may have until March 15 to file its re- 
port. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, did the gentleman 
say that that was unanimously agreed 
to by the committee? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is a unanimous re- 
quest. The request is made pursuant to 
section 5A, Public Law 304 of the 79th 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


IN CLOSING MILLS AMERICAN 
WOOLEN MUST ANSWER FOR HU- 
MAN LOSS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
provision for social responsibility in the 
decision of the American Woolen Co. to 
close out its three large mills in Greater 
Lawrence, Mass. 

There is no consideration of the hu- 
man loss. 

We deplore the announcement by 
Joseph B. Ely, president of the American 
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Woolen Co., who was given overwhelm- 
ing support by these textile workers 
some years ago when he became a Demo- 
cratic Governor of Massachusetts, that 
the Wood, Ayer, and Shawsheen Mills of 
Greater Lawrence would be liquidated. 

These mills had a normal employment 
of 7,200 by a conservative estimate. 
Many of these workers have given their 
lives to this occupation. 

Some of them, now middle-aged, will 
never be able to find jobs to replace the 
ones they have lost unless the closed 
mills are taken over by other industries. 

My point is that the American Woolen 
Co. cannot abandon these displaced 
workers. It cannot just lock up the 
mills and depart, shrugging off all re- 
sponsibility for the loyal workers it has 
left behind. 

It should make arrangements to have 
new industries take over these empty 
mills before it says goodby. 

In the past, we have asked the officials 
of the American Woolen Co., who are 
now part of Textron American, Inc., 
which resulted from the recent merger 
of American Woolen, Robbins Mills, and 
Textron, Inc., to act on one of the fol- 
lowing alternatives: 

First. To keep 1 or all of the 3 mills 
operating in the production of textiles. 

Second. To gradually adapt them to 
the production of goods other than tex- 
tiles. 

Third. To arrange for the sale of 
these properties to growth industries 
that will absorb the displaced textile 
workers. 

But the American Woolen Co, refused 
to cooperate. 

Enlightened American industry does 
not limit itself to the balance sheet. 

Raw materials, wages, plant, machin- 
ery, sales, taxes, profits, dividends, these 
do not end its responsibilities. 

There are also the human costs and 
sacrifices. 

The textile industry cannot escape its 
moral obligations to the workers who 
have stood by it in good times and bad, 
investing not merely money, but brain 
and brawn and skill and faith—the es- 
sence of their lives—in an enterprise 
that they believed would never let them 
down abruptly and completely. 

The challenge of the guaranteed an- 
nual wage is coming up from the hori- 
zon, to test the partnership between the 
auto and steel industries and their re- 
spective employees. 

But what elemental security is avail- 
able for textile workers who are told by 
management that there is no hope—not 
even for a day’s work—because mills are 
posted with no trespassing signs so that 
runaway management can build pilot 
plants far away? 

Mr. Ely, who will become chairman of 
the executive committee of the consoli- 
dation to be known as Textron Ameri- 
can, was quoted as saying: 

You must remember that this is a busi- 
ness operation, and we have a responsibility 
to our stockholders. 


But Mr. Ely made no mention of the 
responsibility toward displaced workers. 
And Mr. Royal Little, who is to be the 
new board chairman, has no comment. 
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A hint of a solution may be found in 
the fact that one of the companies in the 
three-way merger—Textron—has been 
gradually moving into other nontextile 
lines. Most of Textron’s earnings dur- 
ing the past year came from this new 
production. 

Why cannot Textron American adapt 
the Wood, Ayer, and Shawsheen Mills of 
Greater Lawrence to the production of 
goods other than textiles in order to keep 
faith with our workers? 

Today, February 24, the directors of 
the new corporation plan to meet in New 
York. 

Since the end of World War II, 640 
textile mills in New England have closed 
their gates permanently. 

Mergers are closing others and ab- 
sorbing those that will continue to oper- 
ate, thus concentrating control: Ameri- 
can Woolen-Robbins-Textron, M. Lov- 
enstein-Wamsutta, and others. In all 
of these cases, survival through stream- 
lined efficiency and resumption of earn- 
ings is given as the reason. 

But many of the merged companies, 
although losing money during the past 
several years, have considerable assets 
and reserves which leads us to believe 
that powerful forces are behind these 
mergers—a handful of overambitious 
men who have little or no regard for the 
human pawns in the game of pyramiding 
wealth and economic power. 

Monopoly? Conceivably so. 

These textile giants have demon- 
strated no concern for the economic and 
human loss that has been left in the 
wake of their maneuvers, as they battle 
for supremacy in the textile field. The 
situation cails for a thorough congres- 
sional investigation, because no finan- 
cial manipulations that benefit a few, 
by taking jobs away from tens of thou- 
sands of people, can ever be tolerated by 
the Government of the United States 
which has authority to prevent or fe- 
strain monopolistic practices under the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 

Therefore, I am introducing a resolu- 
tion calling for an immediate and 
searching investigation by a proper 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives into the motives and the far-reach- 
ing effects of monopolistic mergers in 
the textile industry—mergers that are 
neg mills and machines and human 

eings. 


A NOTABLE BEQUEST 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, Hon. S. 
W. Arnold, a former Member of the 
House, calls attention to an article by the 
widely read columnist, Peter Edson, rela- 
tive to the bequest left by the late Su- 
preme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. As will be recalled, Justice 
Holmes, a son of the beloved poet, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, one of the outstanding 
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figures in American literature, served on 
the Supreme Bench for nearly a third of 
a century, and on his death in 1935, left 
a substantial portion of his estate to the 
United States as a token of his gratitude 
and appreciation of the Government 
under which it had been his privilege 
to live. 

When finally probated the bequest 
amounted to $263,288.20. It is a matter 
of surprise to learn that this generous 
and patriotic legacy to the Nation was 
apparently placed on deposit without in- 
terest, and after lying there for approxi- 
mately 20 years is still $263,288.20. 

Had it been invested in Government 
bonds, the most elementary form of safe 
keeping, the interest on it would have by 
this time exceeded $150,000. 

Sometime after the receipt of the leg- 
acy a joint resolution was passed by the 
Congress providing for the expenditure 
of the fund in the establishment near 
the Supreme Court building on Capitol 
Hill of an Oliver Wendell Holmes memo- 
rial garden. The construction of such a 
memorial was estimated to cost $400,000 
and as the bequest was $136,711.80 short 
of this amount, the matter was dropped, 
and seems to have been entirely forgot- 
ten. Had this gracious and generous 
contribution by one of America’s great 
jurists received even the most casual at- 
tention, the income from the fund would 
by this time have more than supplied the 
amount necessary for the memorial. 

Mr. Speaker, no condemnation is too 
severe for the dereliction which up to 
this time has completely vitiated one of 
the most remarkable and inspiring inci- 
dents in the history of the Republic. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TODAY 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute, in order to inquire about the pro- 
gram for today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
will yield, it was agreed between the 
leadership on both sides that in relation 
to the tax bill the debate will be confined 
to the rule and after a rule is adopted 
there will be 4 hours of general debate. 
Then we will go over until tomorrow for 
further consideration of the bill as pro- 
vided in the rule under the 5-:ainute 
rule for final passage. In other words, 
there will be general debate today. 

If opportunity presents itself there- 
after, we will take up the GI voting bill, 
about which I understand there is not 
very much controversy. I would like to 
bring it up because we want to get 
through with it as quickly as possible. 
I understand there are legislatures meet- 
ing in 44 States, and it is necessary that 
they have as early an opportunity as 
possible to enact State legislation to im- 
plement and carry out the Federal act 
which we will pass. 

If the conferees on the pay-raise bill 
agree in time, that will be brought up 
after general debate. 
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EXPENSES INCIDENT TO INVESTI- 
GATION BY COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 31) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the expenses of the investi- 
gations to be made pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 30 by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs (now comprised of the six 
former Committees on Insular Affairs, Terri- 
tories, Public Lands, Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, Mines and Mining, and Indian Affairs), 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not 
to exceed $50,000, including expenditures for 
the employment of stenographic and other 
assistants, shall be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the House on vouchers author- 
ized by such committee, signed by the chair- 
man of such committee, and approved by 
the Committee on House Administration. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to; and a 
movon to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House 
Administration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 89) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


Resolved, That the expenses of the studies 
and investigations to be conducted pursuant 
to House Resolution 88 by the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, not to exceed 
$50,000, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of investigators, attorneys, and ex- 
perts, and clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, and all expenses necessary for 
travel and subsistence incurred by members 
and employees while engaged in the activities 
of the committee or any subcommittee there- 
of, shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House on vouchers authorized and 
signed by the chairman of such committee 
and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 

Sec. 2. The chairman with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned is authorized and empowered to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any other depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 

Amend the tivle so as to read: To provide 
funds for the studies and investigations to 
be conducted pursuant to House Resolution 
118.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Line 2, page 1, following the word “That”, 
insert “effective January 4, 1955.” 

Line 2, strike “House Resolution 88“ and 
insert “House Resolution 118.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 


as 
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The resolution was agreed to; and a 
rovon to reconsider was laid on the 
le. 


PROVIDING FOR EXPENSES OF CON - 
DUCTING STUDIES AND INVESTI- 
GATIONS AUTHORIZED BY RULE 
XI (8) 


Mr. BURLESON. By direction of the 
Committee on House Administration, I 
offer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
110) and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


Resolved, That effective January 3, 1955, 
the expenses of conducting the studies and 
investigations authorized by rule XI (8) in- 
curred by the Committee on Government 
Operations, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, not to exceed $495,000, including em- 
ployment of experts, special counsel, and 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
and which shall also be available for ex- 
penses incurred by said committee or sub- 
committees outside the continental limits 
of the United States, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by said committee and signed by 
the chairman of the committee, and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the 
District of Columbia, if not otherwise offi- 
cially engaged. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 1, strike out “January 3, 1955“ 
and insert “January 4, 1955.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


as 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to; and a 
moron to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN 
SURVIVORSHIP BENEFITS 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 128) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That effective January 4, 1955, 
the expenses of conducting the {vestigation 
and study authorized by House Resolution 35, 
84th Congress, incurred by the Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate and Study the Benefits 
Provided Under Federal Law for the Sur- 
vivors of Deceased Members and Former 
Members of the Armed Forces, not to exceed 
$35,000, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of experts, special counsel, and 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee, signed by the chairman of the 
committee, and approved by the Committee 
on House Administration. 

Src. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held by 
such select committee in the District of Co- 
lumbia, if not otherwise engaged. 


The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
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ministration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 129) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. ` 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the expenses of the investi- 
gation and study to be conducted pursuant to 
House Resolution 63 of the 84th Congress 
incurred by the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
not to exceed $50,000, including exper.ditures 
for the employment of experts, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers authorized by such committee, 
signed by the chairman thereof and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
officially engaged. 


The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 131) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That, in carrying out its duties 
during the 84th Congress, the Committee on 
the District of Columbia is authorized to 
incur such expenses (not in excess of $2,000) 
as it deems advisable. Such expenses shall 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House on vouchers authorized by such com- 
mittee, signed by the chairman thereof, and 
approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 


The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


STENOGRAPHER TO THE POST- 
MASTER OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 140) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That effective March 1, 1955, one 
position as messenger, Office of the Post- 
master, at the basic salary rate of $1,940 per 
annum shall be vacated and in lieu thereof 
there shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House, until otherwise provided 
by law, compensation at the basic salary rate 
of $2,300 per annum for the employment of 
a stenographer to the Postmaster of the 
House. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$2,300” and inse: 
in lieu thereof 82,100.“ . 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 153 and ask 
for its present consideration, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4259) to provide a 1-year extension of the 
existing corporate normal-tax rate and of 
certain existing excise-tax rates, and to pro- 
vide a $20 credit against the individual in- 
come tax for each personal exemption. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
4 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the bill shall be considered as having been 
read for amendment. No amendment shall 
be in order to said bill except amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee on 
Way and Means or one amendment to strike 
out all after line 17, page 4, of the bill, but 
said amendments shall not be subject to 
amendment except pro forma amendments 
which shall be in order. At the conclusion 
of such consideration, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion, except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], and at 
this time I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the rule that has just 
been called up is one providing for the 
consideration of the so-called tax bill 
that has been a matter of quite a bit of 
discussion recently. I hope I may have 
the attention of the Members of the 
House because they will all be interested 
in knowing how this rule will operate. I 
want to explain this rule because it is a 
little bit unusual. 

Ordinarily the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has a fully closed rule. In this 
case the Rules Committee has reported 
for your consideration a closed rule with 
one exception. That exception is that 
the bill will be subject to one amendment 
only. That will be an amendment strik- 
ing out the provision relating to the $20 
tax reduction. The amendment will be 
offered subject to the rules of the House 
under the 5-minute rule. That is, pro 
forma amendments only will be in order 
to that amendment. I hope that is clear 
to everyone. 

Mr. Speaker, now I want to talk a little 
bit about the merits of the bill itself. It 
is quite important for the Members here 
to realize just what we are proposing to 
do to the country by this bill. I may say 
that I know it is a Democratic bill and I 
do not like to oppose the Democratic 
Party. I have been a Democrat longer 
than most of the people who sit around 
me and I do not oppose a Democratic 
measure unless I think it is in the best 
interests of my country to do so. 

May I state here that this is a very 
dangerous thing for you to do, and I ad- 
dress myself to my colleagues on the 
Democratic side of the House particular- 
ly. We have been running a deficit in 
this country for some 20 years or more. 
We are gradually and consistently and 
continuously going deeper and deeper 
into debt for future generations to pay. 

What we are proposing to do here by 
this bill is to borrow money to be paid 
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by future generations for the purpose 
of reducing taxes for the present genera- 
tion and I might say—I do not want to 
be sarcastic—to reduce the taxes for the 
present generation of voting age. This is 
too serious a subject for us to play poli- 
tics with. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, we ought 
to analyze just what we are doing here 
in dollars and cents. It has been said 
that we are going to continue the cor- 
poration tax and the excise tax and then 
we are going to give the people a little 
sop in the way of a reduction of $20 
which will not cost as much and, there- 
fore, the Treasury will gain. That 
sounds very nice, but what we are ac- 
tually doing is retaining the corporate 
and excise taxes for only 1 year with a 
retention of the $2,800,000,000; but you 
are reducing taxes and reducing the 
revenues of this country permanently at 
the rate of $2,300,000,000 a year. 

In other words, for the continuation 
of one tax for 1 year you are reducing 
taxes permanently to the extent of $2.3 
billion a year. I think that when we sit 
down with our consciences and think 
this thing over carefully and think what 
we ought to do, we are going to say that 
we ought not to reduce these taxes until 
the budget is balanced. My friends on 
the Democratic side, I think between 
now and the time you vote on this 
amendment, in your consciences you 
have got to sit down and study this 
thing pretty carefully. Yes; I know the 
Members of the House want to do what 
is right, and I am not going to criticize 
anybody for the position that they take. 
In speaking to you here today I speak 
only my own sentiments and what I 
think, and I know that other Members 
here are just as conscientious about their 
duties and responsibilities as I am. All 
I ask you to do is to analyze this propo- 
sition that is put before you, and do not 
think about whether this is going to 
benefit the Democrats or is going to do 
harm to the Republicans, I think in a 
matter of this importance we ought not 
to be concerned about that any more 
than we ought to be concerned when we 
vote on a declaration of war, because 
unless you have a sound financial system 
in this country, if you break this Gov- 
ernment, it is just as bad as war, if not 
worse. 

All I am saying to you now is, I would 
just like to ask you to give it serious con- 
sideration when this vote comes. For- 
get politics. There were many of us here 
last year who, when our friends the Re- 
publicans proposed a tax reduction, 
voted against it. Why can we not forget 
politics when it is a Democratic proposal 
and do what is in the best interest of our 
country? I think when the time comes 
and the chips are down, knowing the 
Members of this House as I do know 
them, and knowing the consciences that 
guide them in the welfare of their coun- 
try, they are going to do the right thing; 
at least, what I think is the right thing. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. As I understand 
the gentleman, the gentleman does not 
think that this is a wise thing to do in 
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1955 and does not think it is the right 
thing to do in 1956, or any other time, 
until the budget is balanced. Is that it? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. ‘That is ex- 
actly my position. 

Mr. FORRESTER. 
tleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not 
think we should do it at all until we have 
the fiscal affairs of this country in a safe 
position, and God knows they are in the 
most dangerous position now that they 
could be, and anything that you do in 
the way of further unbalancing this 
budget is going to increase the pressure 
of inflation. This $20, this little money 
that we are handing out to our constit- 
uents, is not going to buy much when 
you increase this terrible inflationary 
spiral. 

Let me also say this to you, and then 
I am through: I have a philosophy about 
taxation that is probably not shared by 
many of my friends, and I can respect 
their beliefs about it. I have the phi- 
losophy that in order to have good citi- 
zenry, thoughtful citizenry, people who 
are interested in our Government, every 
person should pay some tax, however 
small, in order that he might have an 
interest in the fiscal affairs of his coun- 
try. Do you know that if you pass this 
bill today, you will take 5 million tax- 
payers off the tax rolls? And do you 
realize that you take away from those 5 
million taxpayers the high privilege of 
participating in carrying on and sus- 
taining the finances of their Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Speaker, the able gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH] has explained the 
rule. This rule provides for 1 hour un- 
der the rule and 4 hours of general de- 
bate on the bill. I do not believe that 
much can be added to the American 
philosophy just expounded by that great 
American. Thy first section is the title. 
The second section deals with the exten- 
sion of the corporation tax rate which 
will bring the United States Treasury 
$1,750,000,000; and the third section 
deals with the extension of excise taxes 
which will bring the Government an- 
other $1 billion. 

I know of no one who is opposed to 
the first three sections of this bill, but 
there are many who oppose section 4 
which gives a $20 credit and would take 
4,987,000 income tax payers completely 
off of the rolls, 

It was stated before the Committee 
on Rules that individuals making as 
much as $5,000 a year would be exempted 
from paying any income tax at all. 

What is the condition of this country? 
We owe $278 billion. It has been esti- 
mated that we are going to go into the 
red by another $2,400,000,000 this fiscal 
year. In addition to that, we know that 
we are in a precarious world condition. 
So I ask you on the one hand what pos- 
sible logic can there be in continuing 
taxes which would bring in $1,750,000,- 
000 from corporations and continuing 
excise taxes which would bring in $1 
billion, and then on the other hand in 


I thank the gen- 
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the same bill reducing taxes in the 
amount of $1 billion? 

I wish to speak about section 4. Using 
the simple process of arithmetic, $20 a 
year means 37 cents a week; that is all 
it amounts to, just a little more than it 
costs to purchase a package of cigarettes. 
With my good friend from Virginia [Mr. 
Smita], I cannot conceive how any 
American would be unwilling, in these 
precarious times, to contribute 37 cents 
a week for our military, to provide the 
best equipment possible for those who 
are in the armed services; to provide 
good food and clothing; to provide for 
our disabled veterans and their widows 
or orphans; to provide for unfortunate, 
old people. 

I repeat, I cannot conceive of any 
real American who would feel on the 
one hand that they should have those 
deserved advantages and on the other 
hand say, “I refuse, I am unwilling to 
pay 37 cents a week toward their provi- 
sion; just let the other person pay.” 

The press of the country have called 
section 4 such things as “pie a la mode;” 
“lack of financial stability;” and “$20 
prizes.” I am not going into that mat- 
ter, but I do want to make a few obser- 
vations. 

There were no hearings on this sec- 
tion 4. The Committee on Ways and 
Means met. I think it was agreed and 
understood that they would consider 
the extension of the corporation taxes 
and the excise taxes. According to the 
best information I have, not a responsi- 
ble person on the other side of the Capi- 
tol, not one responsible person knew 
about it, but last Saturday this amend- 
ment was hurriedly added. 

The bill provides for a reduction of 
these taxes 6 months from now. It 
starts next January. The Committee 
on Appropriations has not brought even 
one bill before the House of Representa- 
tives for consideration. Many of my 
Democratic friends are always voting 
for amendments to increase appropria- 
tions; to put the Government in the 
red even more. They want to spend 
more for everything. All of which would 
increase that $2,400,000,000 deficit. I 
repeat no appropriation bill has come 
before the Congress so we really do not 
know what the deficit will be. 

Some say the President has stated 
that he hopes to reduce taxes next year. 
I venture to say that if you appropriate 
more in this Congress for military pur- 
poses and other things the deficit will 
be much larger than $2,400,000,000, and 
the President next year will not be com- 
ing in here asking for a tax reduction. 

I sincerely believe that this body un- 
der these conditions should not vote for 
section 4 of this bill. If we do a good 
job and cut down expenditures this year, 
and world conditions change so that we 
do not need to spend as much as we now 
contemplate for military equipment, let 
the leaders on both sides of the aisle, 
the Democratic leaders and the Republi- 
can leaders, come in here together next 
January and then, if after considered 
judgment they feel there should be a 
tax reduction, it could be done. 

In conclusion, let me say this. ‘The 
President of the United States has come 
out for peace and prosperity. We all 
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hope for peace. We all hope for pros- 
perity. But as long as we do not have 
financial stability, I think you will all 
agree that we will not have prosperity. 
Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 

the gentleman yield? 
I yield to the 


Mr. ALLEN of Minois. 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. The gentleman 
said that if there was a deficit this year 
he did not anticipate the President 
would ask for a reduction next year, in 
1956. Pursuing that, under the facts 
the gentleman has related, may I ask 
him if he could possibly envision any 
state of affairs in the year 1956 where. 
the gentlemen on the other side of the 
aisle would support a tax cut in 1956? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I cannot en- 
vision that, if the appropriations this 
year through the enlargement of the 
Army, and some on the Democratic side 
have come out for an increase as high as 
100,000 more in the Army, and other 
benefits and handouts which would in- 
crease the appropriations so that the 
deficit this fiscal year would amount to 
much more than $2,400,000,000. Speak- 
ing only for myself, I certainly would not 
favor a tax reduction even next year 
under such circumstances. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Would not the 
gentleman agree that the argument that 
is advanced by the gentleman now for 
1955 would in the very nature of things 
have to be applicable for the year 1956? 
If we take that view today we should 
take it in 1956 also? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr, FORRESTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would the gentle- 
man favor tax reduction at any time 
before we have a balanced budget? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Not under 
the present world conditions. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is that in line 
with the views of the gentleman a year 
ago? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Yes. The 82d 
Democratic Congress in 2 years appropri- 
ated $187 billion. The 83d Republican 
Congress reduced that $187 billion ap- 
propriated by the 82d Congress down to 
$123 billion, a saving of $63 billion. 
Many of us on this side of the aisle, I 
am convinced, thought that was a won- 
derful reduction. We thought we would 
be able to make further reductions in 
taxes. Then along came the Formosa 
situation. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dries]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest Presidential messages ever sent 
to this Congress in my lifetime by any 
President contains these immortal 
words: 

The Nation is deeply gratified by the im- 
mediate response given yesterday by the 
Congress to the necessity for drastic action 
to restore and improve our banking system. 
A like necessity exists with respect to the 
finances of the Government itself which re- 


quires equally courageous, frank, and 
prompt action. 
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For 3 long years the Federal Government 
has been on the road toward bankruptcy. 

For the fiscal year 1931 the deficit was 
$462 million. 

For the fiscal year 1932 it was $2,472,- 
000,000. 

For the fiscal year 1933 it will probably 
exceed $1,200,000,000. 

For the fiscal year 1934, based on the ap- 
propriation bills passed by the last Co 
and the estimated revenues, the deficit will 
probably exceed $1 billion unless immediate 
action is taken. 

Thus we shall have piled up an accumu- 
lated deficit of $5 billion. 

With the utmost seriousness I point out 
to the Congress the profound effect of this 
fact upon our national economy. 


I want to invite your attention to those 
words which were true when they were 
uttered, and which are true today, and 
all history and the experience of all gov- 
ernments has demonstrated time and 
again the truthfulness and the sound- 
ness of this advice: : 

Upon the unimpaired credit of the United 
States Government rest the safety of de- 
posits, the security of insurance policies, the 
activity of industrial enterprises, the value 
of our agricultural products, and the avail- 
ability of employment. The credit of the 
United States Government definitely affects 
these fundamental human values. It, there- 
fore, becomes our first concern to make se- 
cure the foundation. Too often— 


I want you to listen carefully to these 
words especially you who call yourselves 
liberals— 

Too often in recent history, liberal govern- 
ments have been wrecked on the rocks of 
loose fiscal policy. 


Can there be any question about the 
lessons of history that governments 
which lack the courage and the hon- 
esty to balance their outgo with their 
income will ultimately be destroyed? 
Has not the experiment of extravagance 
and loose fiscal policy resulted invari- 
ably in the destruction of freedom wher- 
ever and whenever it has been tried? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man failed to state what President made 
that statement. 

Mr. DIES. That message is by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

If those words were true, when we 
had a public debt of $5 billion, how 
much more true is it today with a na- 
tional debt of $278 billion. The Ameri- 
can people should be credited with sense, 
and certainly with patriotism. Do you 
believe for 1 minute that the American 
people who are constantly struggling to 
balance their budgets in their homes and 
in their businesses and in their every- 
day affairs will respect our intelligence 
and our integrity when, in the face of 
an enormous public debt and a great 
deficit, we reduce taxes for political pur- 
poses? Not only do we have this debt 
which our children must pay, but we 
have the prospect of more deficit this 
year. It seems to me that the greatness 
of a generation can be measured by the 
concern of its people for posterity. A 
generation which lives solely for itself, 
which thinks only in terms of immediate 
advantages and immediate profits, is not 
worthy of its offspring. 
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You and I have no moral right to con- 
tinue to pile up enormous deficits. I 
voted against the tax-revision bill last 
year because it provided for reduction. 
I shall vote against this measure because 
it provides for reduction. I am not 
thinking of what will happen to me. I 
am thinking of my three sons and my 
grandchildren. I am thinking of the 
generation that is yet to come, a gen- 
eration which will inherit a crushing 
debt as its legacy; and if we continue, 
what will be the result? The dollar has 
already lost half of its purchasing power. 
The dollar is the symbol of our Nation’s 
honesty. When the dollar goes down, 
it means that the ‘integrity of the Gov- 
ernment has diminished. And who loses 
by it? Not the rich. The rich profit 
because of their equities, their ownership 
of stocks, and of lands, and farms, and 
property that steadily rises in monetary 
value with inflation. Where there were 
millionaires 10 years ago there are now 
billionaires, simply because the price of 
all lands, all property, and all stocks 
have skyrocketed as a result of the steady 
destruction of the honesty and integrity 
of the American dollar. 

What do we face in the future? The 
greatest crisis in all history. I said on 
this floor in 1932, I said to this House, 
that in our age and generation we must 
struggle for survival; that the insidious 
forces of communism would not stop un- 
til they were either defeated or until 
the whole world was engulfed in the Red 
tide. I say to you that those of you who 
vainly hope that you can prevent the 
inevitable—I should not use the word 
“inevitable,” because only God can de- 
cree inevitability—but a probable show- 
down between the evil forces of com- 
munism, dedicated to the destruction of 
freedom and liberty, with its heart and 
core being the conquest of the world, 
ignore the lessons of history. With such 
a thing as that facing you and me, with 
the probability that our cities will be 


` bombed, shall we sit here in apathy, un- 


concerned and indifferent, and say, 
“Well, we Democrats have got to beat 
the Republicans to the draw? We sus- 
pect that the Republicans in 1956 will 
recommend tax reduction, for political 
purposes. Therefore, we Democrats are 
going to beat them to the draw.” 

I wish the President would come out 
four square and clearly state to the 
American people, “I will not support a 
reduction. in taxes until the budget is 
balanced.” I plead with him not to 
evade the issue, but to speak frankly. I 
believe that if the President will issue 
such an unqualified statement, the ma- 
jority of Democrats in this House will 
oppose reduction, for I know that the 
members of my party are as patriotic and 
loyal to America as any one in our land. 
I know that those who believe in liberal- 
ism, in progressive government, who wish 
to move forward to meet the ever chang- 
ing needs of the people, understand that 
the bedrock of all liberalism must be 
sound fiscal policies. If people demand 
increased governmental services, as they 
have during my public career as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, they must be prepared 
to pay for those services by increased 
taxes. It is dishonest and wrong that 
the burden, should fall upon our children 
and grandchildren. 
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T plead not for partisanship, not for 
political advantage, for it is a matter of 
little moment who wins a political elec- 
tion; those who exalt themselves today 
pass into oblivion tomorrow. The entire 
gallery to the rear of us is decorated with 
the portraits of speakers who have long 
since been forgotten in the maze of time. 
Presidents are forgotten, all men are for- 
gotten; the only thing that endures and 
gives permanence to our lives is the con- 
sciousness of duty well done, and I appeal 
to the Democrats of this House as well as 
to the Republicans to forget partisanship 
and political advantage and what will 
happen to our own little petty political 
aspirations. This is a great nation given 
to us by the grace of God. We owe a 
solemn duty to our children to preserve 
it for them and for all who are yet to 
come. America, which has blessed so 
many of our people, given us an abun- 
dance of material and spiritual blessings, 
America with its goodness and its 
grandeur—you and I are its trustees; and 
today let us rise to the stature of states- 
manship regardless of what we may 
think of party; let us remember the glo- 
rious heritage of the Democratic Party. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman from Texas 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. DIES. I thank the gentleman. 
Let us remember the immortal words 
spoken by President Roosevelt in 1933, 
and before him the words of Grover 
Cleveland, of Woodrow Wilson, of 
Thomas Jefferson, of all the great men 
who have led the Democratic Party, not 
along the road of bankruptcy and loose 
fiscal policy, not along the road of cheap 
politics, but toward the great destiny 
of our Nation. This is an oportunity 
for courage and for statesmanship, an 
opportunity that will not come perhaps 
again in this session; and I can assure 
you who may fear political reprisal that 
if we would only credit the people of 
this country with more intelligence and 
more honesty and speak frankly to them 
and tell them that they can never get 
something for nothing, that if they want 
social security and expanded govern- 
mental services, they must pay with their 
taxes, that they cannot get the money 
from the rich alone but that they them- 
selves must contribute, each and every 
one of them, to the support of such a 
vast program, you will have nothing to 
fear from the voters. We cannot eat 
our cake and have it at the same time. 

I have an abiding faith in the intelli- 
gence and honesty of the American elec- 
torate; and I for one do not hesitate to 
say to the people of my great State: I 
did not come to Congress to be a mounte- 
bank or charlatan; I am here to do my 
duty under God as I see it. I may make 
mistakes and probably have made many 
mistakes, but when the welfare and the 
future of my country is at stake, when 
its whole progress toward the great and 
grand destiny which lies ahead is in 
jeopardy, I shall not hesitate now nor 
at any time in my career to vote and 
to speak that which I believe will pro- 
tect my children and my grandchildren 
and all the children of this generation. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. SPRINGER] for a consent request. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday the gentleman from Tennessee 
and chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee [Mr. Cooper] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED] 
each introduced identical bills, H. R. 
4200 and H. R. 4201, to extend for 1 year 
the excise and corporation income-tax 
rate which would otherwise be reduced 
automatically on April 1. These two ex- 
tensions have been recommended by the 
President as necessary to the fiscal sta- 
bility of the Nation. 

On Friday it was first publicly an- 
nounced that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee would meet on Monday morning 
and be presented with the so-called $20 
tax-cut amendment. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee did meet on Monday and the amend- 
ment was adopted to H. R. 4200. 

There have been no hearings of any 
kind on the subject of individual income- 
tax reduction. No one has had an oppor- 
tunity to express views on this problem 
which would reduce the revenue for this 
year by $815 million and $2.3 billion a 
year thereafter. This will add almost 
a billion dollars to the deficit next year 
alone. It seems to me to be extremely 
dangerous to make this kind of a reduc- 
tion without any hearings at all before 
the Ways and Means Committee. In my 
time in the House I cannot remember 
such a far-reaching measure being put 
through without any hearings of any 
kind. With the condition of the budget 
as it is, it means the Treasury would 
have to go into the market and borrow 
an additional $815 million in 1956 to 
finance this tax cut and apparently 
would have to borrow over $2 billion a 
year thereafter in order to allow these 
tax cuts to stay in effect. 

Does it seem reasonable to anyone 
with the least financial responsibility at 
all that we should take this step without 
going into the matter thoroughly and 
giving everyone in our economy an op- 
portunity to be heard? 

In the second place, in the orderly 
process of doing business why should not 
this tax-cut provision be separated from 
the extension of the excise and corpora- 
tion tax bill? That would allow this re- 
duction to be heard on its merit and I 
am perfectly willing to have it heard in 
that manner and to give the bill every 
reasonable consideration. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be allowed to insert in the 
Record several newspaper articles upon 
this important matter in order that the 
House may have the benefit of thinking 
on the tax cut, from all over the United 
States: 


From the New York Herald Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1955] 
BARGAIN-BASEMENT CAMPAIGNING 

The Democrats, rather desperately shop- 
ping around for issues, have picked up a 
little thing in the political bargain basement 
that they hope will be cheap and popular. 
It is an across-the-board income tax cut of 
$20 for each taxpayer and dependent, to be 
tacked on to an administration measure ex- 
tending corporation and excise taxes. 

This is about as cynical a piece of petty 
politics as Washington has seen in a long 
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while. It is certainly not justified by pres- 
ent budgetary prospects—the deficit would 
be increased from the $2.4 billion now ex- 
pected to at least $3.1 billion. The impact 
of the measure would be extremely unequal, 
wiping out tax indebtedness in the lowest 
bracket and giving relief of a fraction of 
1 percent to those paying the higher rates. 
By adding the tax cut as a rider to another 
bill, thus hoping to avoid a Presidential veto, 
the Democratic leadership is resorting to a 
device which is unsound in itself and com- 
pletes a picture of shoddy dealing. 

Speaker Raysurn, after the cut was re- 
solved upon by the Democratic members of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, an- 
nounced that the reduction was aimed to 
help low and moderate income families. 
“They are the people who will put the money 
in circulation,” he said. To which Repre- 
sentative REED, the ranking Republican 
member of the committee, retorted: “This 
would invite every man, woman, and child 
to line up in front of the Treasury and get 
a $20-handout. The American people do 
not expect or want a handout of this sort 
especially at the present time of interna- 
tional crisis.” 

The Eisenhower administration has been 
working earnestly to reduce the economic 
burdens which the crisis imposes, without 
endangering national security. It has en- 
deavored to correct inequities In the tax 
structure on a sensible basis and, by cutting 
down unnecessary expenditures, to make 
possible, an eventual substantial saving to 
the taxpayer. This approach is not dra- 
matic, but it is essential if the Nation is 
to have fiscal health, without impairment 
of essential services. Such an orderly and 
scientific effort to solve the country's finan- 
cial problems stands in sharp contrast to 
the offhand, hasty and dangerous methods 
of the House Democrats. 

Fortunately, one can expect that not every 
Democrat will join in this raid on the Treas- 
ury. Senator Byrp has already attacked the 
plan. Others may decide that the scheme 
is too transparent to succeed as a vote- 
getting device. The Amercan people are 
wary of politicians bearing gifts. They 
know they will have to pay the bill in one 
form or another. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 23, 1955] 


Tax CUTS A LA MODE 


Democrats on the House Ways and Means 
Committee engaged in a piece of capricious 
irresponsibility in approving an income-tax 
cut of $20 a person. It is dismaying to see 
Speaker RAYBURN and Floor Leader McCor- 
Mack lending their prestige to the disrup- 
tive kind of politicking. The chagrin of the 
Democrats over the administration's gambit 
in holding out hope of a tax cut in 1956 is, 
of course, understandable. The administra- 
tion, too, has its eye on the 1956 campaign, 
and it attempted to steal the Democrats’ 
thunder. The difference is that a cut at 
the end of this year would play hob with 
a budget already submitted. It comes with 
ill grace for the Democrats to be talking 
about greater defense expenditures and chid- 
ing the administration about an unbalanced 
budget, and then voting to unbalance the 
budget further. 

Moreover, the cut is unnecessary as an 
economic stimulant. The economy has re- 
covered from the recession, and the pious 
concern for the plight of low-income tax- 
payers has far more political than economic 
justification at this time. All groups bene- 
fited from the tax cuts last year. If a 
further reduction were warranted now, a 
broad interest in keeping the economy ex- 
panding would call for permitting the sched- 
uled reduction in corporation taxes and the 
elimination of certain excises to take effect. 
The administration has opposed even these 
reductions in the current year, and possibly 
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the Democratic strategy is to put the admin- 
istration over a barrel by giving it a choice 
of accepting a $20 per person cut or a lapse 
in the higher corporation rate that could 
be exploited demagogically. The hope of 
curbing this jag of irresponsibility seems 
to lie in the Senate and in the statesman- 
ship of such men as Senators GEORGE and 
BYRD. 


[From the New York Times of February 24, 
1955] 
PotiticaL HANDOUT 


Led by Speaker Sam RAYBURN, the Demo- 
crats of the House of Representatiyes seem 
ready to act on the belief that it’s politically 
smart to offer to every man, woman, and 
child in the United States a $20 cut in his 
Federal income-tax bill. This reduction may 
win a few votes for the Democrats next year; 
but it is our hope and belief that more 
Americans will be revolted than pleased by 
this irresponsible action. 

It is irresponsible, as every Member of the 
House from Speaker RAYBURN down must 
know, because it would wipe out most of the 
returns from the proposed extension of pres- 
ent corporation and excise-tax rates. It is 
irresponsible because this Government is 
still running at a huge deficit despite val- 
iant efforts of the present administration to 
bring the budget into balance. It is irre- 
sponsible because it is precisely the kind 
of action that promotes inflationary forces, 
just at a time when the price level has 
achieved stability. It is irresponsible be- 
cause it fosters the idea that we're all getting 
something for nothing when in actuality 
we are all obligating our children to pay in 
the future for our own fiscal cowardice of 
the present. 

Until Speaker RAYBURN and his Democratic 
colleagues sprang this political trick last Sat- 
urday the Democrats had played a moderate 
and encouraging role in this session of Con- 
gress that was bound to strengthen their 
already great vote-getting power with the 
mass of independents who are necessary for 
the success of either party on election day. 
But how can this $20 prize to each taxpayer 
and to each member of his family fail to 
convince those selfsame independents that 
a large part of the Democratic Party in the 
House is still bewitched by that disastrous 
inflationary philosophy that can do more to 
undermine the basic security of this country 
than all the security risks between here and 
Wisconsin? 

The proponents of this 100 percent politi- 
cal deal know that it has not enough merit 
to stand by itself, or they would not have 
tacked it on to the administration tax-ex- 
tension bill as a rider—incidentally, a rider 
going in the opposite direction from the 
horse that bears it. They know that it is 
essential to the Government that the cor- 
porate and excise taxes be continued at pres- 
ent levels, and they do not oppose that; but 
if the $20 handout remains in the bill they 
know that the President cannot kill it with- 
out vetoing the entire measure. If the rider 
goes through the House today it will be up 
to the Democrats of the Senate to save the 
Democratic Party from itself, and to save 
the Nation from as crude an example of 
playing politics with the Nation’s fiscal struc- 
ture as we have seen in several years. 


[From the Chicago Daily News of February 
22, 1955 
A THINNING CLAIM 

The pre-November claim that a Democratic 
Congressman was just naturally President 
Eisenhower's best friend is wearing thin in 
the rough game of politics. The bill to re- 
duce income taxes by $20 per person, ap- 
proved Monday by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, is the newest evidence. 

The idea is to tie it to the President’s own 
revenue plan in a way that deprives him of 
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credit for future tax cuts that may be war- 
ranted by reduced spending. 

Mr. Eisenhower has asked a year’s post- 
ponement of the drop in corporation taxes 
from 52 to 47 percent, now scheduled for 
April 1. He also wants to keep present excise 
taxes on liquor, automobiles, and cigarettes. 
To this bill, the Democrats plan to add their 
proposal that in 1956 every taxpayer shall 
receive a $20 tax credit for himself and $20 
for each dependent. 

The political appeal of this is that it would 
take about 4 million persons off the tax rolls 
entirely. It would also give identical treat- 
ment to taxpayers in every bracket—a for- 
mula that is much more popular when taxes 
are being cut than when they are being 
raised. 

The revenue loss for the calendar year 
would be some $2 billion, half of which would 
come in the 1955 fiscal year ending June 39. 
Inasmuch as the present estimate is for a 
deficit of $2.4 billion in the fiscal year, action 
adding another billion to the debt cannot 
be justified. 

In justification of their political moti- 
vation, the Democrats can justly point out 
that last year’s Republican Congress lopped 
$1 billion off the excise-tax rates over the 
President's opposition. They also have Mr. 
Eisenhower's statement that the adminis- 
tration hopes that further tax cuts will be 
possible next year. 

The strategy of tying the $20 credit to the 
extension of other taxes is designed to make 
it hard for the Senate to block or the Presi- 
dent to veto the combined measure. It 
should not be too difficult, however, to force 
the extension through at the last minute, 
when the choice becomes that or no tax bill 
at all. 

With crucial elections coming up, this sort 
of jockeying for position is to be expected. 
There is one Democrat, however, who can be 
counted upon to back the President in this 
matter. He is Senator Harry F. BYRD, of Vir- 
ginia, and he holds the key post of Finance 
Committee chairman. 

No matter how foxy the House may get, 
Senator Byrp is sure to take the position that 
tax bills should be determined by revenue 
needs and not by political advantages. We 
wish there were more like him. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
February 22, 1955] 


Nor Tite To Cur Taxes 


Secretary of Treasury Humphrey has made 
& properly forceful protest against the Dem- 
ocratic move in the House to cut individual 
income taxes at this time. By his estimate, 
the proposal to give a $20 tax credit to each 
taxpayer and dependent would cost the Gov- 
ernment $2.3 billion revenue for a full cal- 
endar year. Ways and Means Committee 
officials estimate the potential loss at $2.1 
billion and point out further that the pro- 

credit would result in removing about 
7 million taxpayers from the income-tax 
rolls. Whichever estimate of loss is correct, 
approximately half of the drop in revenue 
would occur in fiscal 1956—in which the 
administration already foresees a budget 
deficit of about $2.4 billion. Adding a sub- 
stantial sum to this deficit would increase 
the inflationary pressures which the admin- 
istration has succeeded over the past 2 years 
in bringing under reasonable control, a re- 
sult which could be greatly damaging to the 
public interest. 

Approximately $7 billion in tax relief has 
been given during the past 2 years. In the 
same period, Government spending has been 
curtailed to bring closer the prospect of a 
balanced budget. The administration is 
recommending now that scheduled reduc- 
tions in the corporation income tax rates 
and in certain excises—involving an esti- 
mated $3 billion in annual revenue—should 
be extended for 1 year at their present levels 
in the hope that another “general, though 
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moderate,” tax reduction program might be 
enacted in 1956. 

It is unfortunate that political considera- 
tions are playing a large part in the maneu- 
vering on tax legislation. For example, the 
Democratic proposal to reduce individual 
taxes is attached to the administration plan 
to maintain current corporation and excise 
tax rates—a maneuver obviously intended to 
minimize the danger of a Presidential veto 
if the combination bill should be passed. 
Clearly enough, the Government needs the 
revenue involved in this combination of 
proposals and it is an act of political irre- 
sponsibility to jeopardize it. The Demo- 
crats, especially those who are accusing the 
administration of spending too little on na- 
tional defense, should not stoop to this kind 
of shabby politicking with tax revenues. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
February 22, 1955] 

DEMOCRATIC “WRECKING CREW'"—MAJORITY 
PARTY IN CONGRESS ACCUSED OF LAUNCHING 
MosT VIOLENT ATTACK IN HISTORY ON THE 
DOLLAR 


(By David Lawrence) 


The Democratic majority in Congress has 
apparently decided to constitute itself a 
“wrecking crew” with the obvious purpose 
of wrecking the Eisenhower administration 
even if it means wrecking the Nation's econ- 
omy at the same time. 

The party that promised the electorate in 
the congressional campaign last autumn 
that it would uphold the hands of the Presi- 
dent and support his measures now has 
turned on him and on the country, too, and 
has embarked upon a course of irresponsibil- 
ity which cannot be justified even on the 
ground of partisan benefit. For the new 
proposal to buy the American voters by giv- 
ing everybody $20 off his tax bill and also 
freeing nearly 5 million voters from paying 
any taxes at all is the cheapest form of 
demagoguery. 

The worst phase of it is the way it is being 
attempted—that is, by a trick of legislative 
procedure which seeks to tie the President’s 
hands so that, if he wishes to veto the pro- 
posal, he will also have to veto the continu- 
ance of the corporation taxes at the present 
rate of 52 percent. The Treasury needs the 
$1,750,000,000 in revenue which would be 
lost if the corporation taxes are automatical- 
ly reduced to the 47-percent rate. 

Also imbedded in the tax expiring on 
April 1—unless extension is voted now—are 
certain excise taxes which, if not continued, 
would cost the Treasury another $1 billion, 
This is all wrapped up in the same package, 
which the Democrats assume the President 
would not dare to veto. 

But the proposal to cut off $20 from every- 
body’s taxes would mean a loss to the Treas- 
ury of about $2 billion. So, if the President 
vetoes the bill with the $20 tax cut in it, the 
Treasury stands to lose about $1 billion in 
excise-tax receipts because the Congress 
wouldn't care to let the corporation taxes 
go down to 47 percent. A bill to extend 
corporate taxes could be passed any time be- 
tween April 1 and December 31, 1955, and 
still be made retroactive for the full calendar 
year. 

Mr. Eisenhower, therefore, has no choice. 
He has to veto the $20 vote bribe, which— 
because the taxpayers would not get it—the 
Democrats assume would create widespread 
resentment at the polls. As between a $2 
billion loss on that scheme, however, and 
a $1 billion loss in excise taxes, it is prefer- 
able for the President to accept the excise- 
tax reduction. 

There is no certainty, on the other hand, 
that Congress would refuse to pass a sepa- 
rate bill, after the veto, which would con- 
tinue the excise taxes; hence, the loss to 
the Treasury might not materialize at all. 
Then, if business conditions are booming 
and tax receipts increase, it may be that in 
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1956 a general tax-reduction bill could be 
enacted in which all taxpayers are treated 
equitably. 

The idea of letting anyone who gets an 
income of $3,000 a year become exempt from 
the payment of any Federal taxes at all, in- 
cluding the cost of national defense, is not 
one that will appeal to the sense of fair play 
of the electorate as a whole. Yet if the 
“wrecking crew” have their way, it will mean 
that many persons in that very income group 
will be exempt from the payment of Federal 
taxes. 

What may prove to be the most serious 
damage done by the “wreckocrats” on Capitol 
Hill, as someone has dubbed them, may be in 
the effect on the purchasing power of the 
dollar. If inflation is to be the accepted 
policy of America for the years ahead—and 
that’s what a continuance of the unbalanced 
budgets could mean—then the dollar will be 
driven steadily downward in terms of other 
currencies of the world. 

The Eisenhower administration since 
taking office has made a heroic effort to work 
toward a balanced budget. The promise has 
been made that such a balance can be at- 
tained in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1956, or that it will be so close to a balance 
as to assure the dollar a sound position. 
But if the spenders are to take hold then 
confidence will disintegrate. For if a “$20- 
for-everybody"' doctrine is to be the political 
device to win elections, then there is noth- 
ing to stop the politicians from making it 
$50 next time and so on. It would be joyful 
news to the Kremlin, which hopes in one way 
or another to see the collapse of the pri- 
vate enterprise system in America. 

There are some Democrats in the Senate, 
like Senator Harry Brno, of Virginia, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, who 
are opposed to the idea of any tax reduc- 
tions until the budget is balanced. But the 
Virginia Senator will have a hard time block- 
ing the $20 bribe plan unless other Demo- 
cratic Senators line up with him to conserve 
the dollar from the most violent attack that 
has ever been made upon it. The political 
conspiracy would have no chance of success 
if it were not assumed by the “wrecking 
crew” that the people can be and will be de- 
ceived. 


Mr. Speaker, it can be readily seen that 
this kind of action here today without 
any hearings upon the bill is not sound 
and is not going to be well received by 
people throughout the country. For 
that reason I believe it advisable for the 
House here today to amend the bill. 
That will give the committee a chance 
to separate the extension of the excise 
and corporate levies. In that way we 
will be able to bring in the so-called tax 
reduction measure separately and to dis- 
cuss the matter on its individual merits. 
However, for us to pursue this matter 
and pass this bill in its entirety would 
certainly constitute an irresponsible ac- 
tion of the worst sort. I can assure my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
that I will be glad to consider this mat- 
ter and to give it every consideration 
after hearings have been had by the 
Ways and Means Committee and such a 
bill is recommended to the House for 
action. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert at this point in my remarks 
certain articles and charts with reference 
to the importance of this bill and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to call attention to one small fact 
that may be of some influence on the 
vote that will be taken on this matter 
after general debate. Since January 2, 
our gold reserve has shrunken $1,400,- 
000,000. We have gone into debt during 
this 6 weeks to the extent of $10 billion. 
So that we are worse off today by $12 
billion than we were on January 2. 

If I were running my own business, 
and that is about all I know anything 
about, is what I run myself, and if my 
herd of cattle had shrunken by 40 per- 
cent and I was going into debt to the 
extent of double what I had the year 
before, I would feel strongly that I was 
headed toward bankruptcy. 

It is pretty difficult to understand how 
the Democrats can make any good poli- 
tics out of this move because I apprehend 
when the vote is taken that some of you 
who voted billions to be scattered all 
over this world will not be in position 
then to talk about the reduction of taxes. 
There is only one good reason I can think 
of in my mind why I should vote for 
this bill and that is we should appro- 
priate less so that we cannot carry on 
some of these great projects. If you 
would clean out the money you would 
not have anything to appropriate. But 
that would be a matter of strategy. 

In this case I think it is a dangerous 
thing for us to hand out $20. I do not 
see any reason for it. Why did you not 
hand out $2,000? I have not heard any 
argument on this bill so far to indicate 
what the equation is. Why did you 
make it $20? Why did you not make it 
$60 or $100? 

I do not know anything about the 
attitude of the President because I do 
not always follow him, but I will follow 
the President when I think he is right 
as I have followed Democratic Presidents 
when I thought they were right. I got 
a little bit of condemnation from my 
own side but that did not seem to hurt 
me any. In this case, if the President 
opposes this tax cut I will support him 
because I think this is no time, when we 
are skidding down $12 billion in 6 weeks, 
to talk about a tax reduction. It cannot 
be that you want to give the people $20 
apiece because you got yourselves some 
money recently. That would not be the 
reason, would it? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tainly the speeches that have been made 
here have been eloquent and they have 
been enlightening. The gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. BurDICK] spoke of 
supporting the President when the Pres- 
ident is right. I trust that I shall of- 
fend no one when I recall that the pres- 
ent Democratic leadership in the House 
of Representatives, being the majority, 
has frequently said that they were ready 
to support the President when he was 
right but they reserved the right to op- 
pose him when he was wrong. Now, I 
am quite sure that those gentlemen, 
worthy and estimable as they are, must 
know in their hearts and minds that in 
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this opposition to the President’s posi- 
tion they are failing to support him when 
he is clearly and without question right. 

You say to me, “How do you document 
that? How do you establish that?” All 
right. I will establish it. In the first 
place, the very way in which this mat- 
ter is being handled is to me conclusive 
evidence of its wrongness. The timing 
of the action here sought to be taken is 
further evidence, but if you need con- 
crete evidence, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Coon] in 1947 said this: 

We are unable to know yet just what our 
fiscal situation will be. Only two of our 
annual appropriation bills have gone to the 
President. Considerably more than half of 
our annual appropriation bills are still 
pending in the Congress. Nobody knows 
at this point what they are going to finally 
amount to. * * * 

So it is time for us to try to be certain that 
we can afford a tax reduction before we 
rush in here for political expediency and 
provide a tax reduction before we know ex- 
actly what our budget situation will be. 


How can the gentleman from Tennes- 
see support this action today? Not the 
first appropriation bill has even been re- 
ported by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Then, our great Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] in 1948 
said a number of things in respect to his 
being disturbed about the economy. 
And then he added: 

Those who would recklessly cut taxes at 
the risk of deficit spending may, indeed, be 
endangering their country to enemies, both 
foreign and domestic, against whom they 
have sworn to protect and defend. 


So I ask in all sincerity, much as I love 
him and respect him, how does the great 
gentleman from Texas support the ac- 
tion here today? 

Then, last year, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], whom, 
as he knows, I hold in the highest regard, 
in a colloquy with me when the tax mat- 
ter was before us, said: 

Does the gentleman clearly understand my 
state of mind? 

Now, the gentleman asked me a further 
question: Do I think tax reductions should 
take place? 

My answer is “No.” 


He started out then to help us avoid 
reducing the taxes by backing the 
amendment to raise the exemptions $100, 
which I did not think would help to im- 
prove the fiscal situation. 

Iam glad this thing has developed this 
way for one reason. It shows what the 
real situation is. Now, bear in mind we 
started out to extend the 52-percent tax 
on corporations. And, would it interest 
you to know that the other noon, during 
a speech at the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers Association in Philadelphia, Pa., 
they adopted unanimously a resolution 
saying that they approved of the exten- 
sion of that 52-percent rate. I thought 
that was a fine, patriotic statement, and 
I thought, by the same token, the people 
who get this $20 are willing to pay their 
share of the Government in these criti- 
cal times. 

We all know that those excise taxes 
have to be extended. I thought it was 
all agreed to and understood, and it was, 
apparently, until last Saturday, after we 
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had adjourned over the weekend, to be 
back here for Washington’s Birthday on 
Tuesday, when all at once we read in the 
paper that a little huddle had taken 
place, with the result that we now have 
the $20 arrangement tied on to the 2 
things that must be done, the 52-percent 
corporation tax and the excises. 

Now, I suppose blackjacking is a 
strong word, and if it is unparliamentary 
I will withdraw it, but coming from In- 
diana it well looks to me like this is a 
sort of blackjacking operation to put the 
President and a lot of us over the barrel 
by saying, Well, if you do not take this 
$20, you are jeopardizing the excise ex- 
tension and the 52-percent corporation 
tax.” My friends, if it is to be a war of 
nerves, just let me say this, that I have 
been in them before, and I think the 
President has been in them before, and 
we will see who comes out on that. 

No, to me it is perfectly obvious that 
the expectation here is political 
advantage. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman has re- 
ferred to the Pennsylvania Manufactur- 
ers Association. I would like to read one 
line from a letter from the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, addressed to 
me as chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, in which they say: 

I urge the committee to give the most 
serious study to the dangers of continuing 
the 52 percent rate to April 1 a year hence. 


Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, let me 
respond to that by saying that I am for 
the 52-percent rate extension. 

In any event these times are too serious 
for monkey business. The word “irre- 
sponsible” is also a rather rough word, 
but I do not think there is any other 
phrase that more adequately describes 
this proposal. And may I say to my 
friends over here on my right who are 
in control of this Congress that “You 
have the majority. Ours alone is not the 
responsibility for sound fiscal manage- 
ment. You share that responsibility with 
a and you ought to be willing to accept 

I just hope and pray, because I am 
very sure that over here we are going to 
be very, very solid, that today and to- 
morrow, as in times past, there will be 
enough of you who will stand for what 
I am sure you know is right. 

Tax reductions? I do not know when 
there will be any more tax reductions. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield, if the gentle- 
man would please be brief. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I should like to 
ask the gentleman what is the difference 
between attacking this problem in 1955 
and attacking it in 1956? 

Mr. HALLECK. I will answer that. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
CooPER], in the statement to which I 
referred previously, made reference to 
the condition of appropriation bills in 
order to see what might be done. I do 
not know whether any tax reduction can 
be made next year or not. There has 
been no commitment, no assurance that 
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there will be any. And yet that deserves 
the most careful consideration. 

And if I may say further to the gentle- 
man, if there is to be a tax reduction 
measure, it should not be something like 
this, dragged out of a hat, with no hear- 
ings, no careful consideration. Perhaps 
there ought to be an increase in exemp- 
tions. If we are going to have a tax re- 
duction, possibly we should consider 
these percentage increases, where we 
went in 1948 from 16.6 percent to 17.4 
in 1950; to 20.4 in 1951; 22 percent in 
1953, and then dropped back to 20 per- 
cent. If we are going to have a tax re- 
duction, perhaps we ought to go back the 
same way that we went up. At any rate, 
this is no time to consider the matter, 
and certainly it is a subject that should 
be given much more consideration than 
it has had up to this time. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further to me? 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman will 
be brief. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I should like to 
ask the gentleman, in view of the fact 
that the gentleman says that we are in 
the majority here now—and that is 
true—we will be in the majority next 
year, in 1956; what would be the gentle- 
man's attitude toward making this kind 
of reduction in 1956? 


Mr. HALLECK. Asa matter of fact, I. 


will be very honest with the gentleman. 
As far as I can discover, I see no reason- 
able prospect for a tax reduction in 1956. 
But I should like to point out to the gen- 
tleman that this is a Democratic Con- 
gress, and if there is any political advan- 
tage to be gained by a reduction of taxes, 
the bill will be reported from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, if and when 
there is one, and it will have a Democra- 
tic name on it and the Democrats will 
get whatever political advantage there 
is in it. 

Also, as an expert on the subject, I 
might say that some of us have found 
out that apparently there is not very 
much political advantage in a tax reduc- 
tion. In any event, whatever kind of 
reduction it ought to be, it ought to have 
more consideration than this proposal 
has had. It is true that on occasion we 
have supported tax reductions. In the 
80th Congress, the budget was in bal- 
ance, because we cut expenditures. In 
the 83d Congress, as the gentleman from 
Illinois pointed out, we made tremendous 
cuts in the cost of government, and 
reduced expenditures substantially, to a 
point where we came within striking 
distance of a balanced budget. As a 
result we enacted a tax program, may 
I say to my friends on the right, that 
did much to prevent a recession you 
talk so much about and prospects of 
which was disturbing all of us. So I 
do not think anything wrong was done. 
We are now within striking distance of 
a balanced budget. The real issue is, 
How are we going to act on these appro- 
priations? All the talk I have heard 
from some who seem to be the most 
vigorous in support of this $20 cut is that 
we are going to need more money for 
the Army, more money for the Air Force, 
more money for the postal workers, more 
for the classified employees, and we have 
to spend more money building school- 
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houses. All the talk has been for more 
money. 

We have a great battle on our hands 
to hold down the appropriations. Let 
us not get the cart before the horse, 
certainly at this particular time. If 
Democrats and Republicans go to work 
through this session of Congress and cut 
these appropriations enough, then you 
will balance the budget. You might 
even be able to have some tax reduction. 
But, as I say, let us demonstrate first 
our ability to do something about the 
appropriations, 

Word has been spoken here already 
of the threats of inflation. You know 
the position of the people who work for 
a living, and about everybody does, has 
been improved because the wage in- 
creases many have had have not been 
gobbled up by the decreasing value of 
the dollar. We have stabilized the value 
of the dollar under this program and 
that is real achievement. 

Who gets hurt first from inflation? 
I know there are people in the gallery 
today who are employees of the Post 
Office Department. Some of them came 
to see me. They ought to know and I 
am sure they do know that the man on 
a fixed income is the fellow who gets 
hurt worse as inflation starts over again. 

Heed the words of our great Speaker, 
Sam RAYBURN, who on another occasion 
pointed out the dangers of inflation. 
Let us not make this situation worse in- 
stead of better. Let us not rock the 
boat now. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the remaining time to the distin- 
guished majority leader the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] 
has forgotten already some of the obser- 
vations made by the President in his 
budget message sent up here only a few 
weeks ago. I quote for his recollection. 
The President said: 

I hope the tax reductions will be so justi- 
fied next year. 


That is 1956. - 

If so, I shall recommend a reduction in 
taxes to spread the relief fairly among all 
taxpayers in a way which will be the most 
effective to relieve individual tax burdens 
and to increase incentive for effort and in- 
vestment. 


The very fact that he says he hopes 
to make a recommendation in 1956, 
which clearly indicates he intends to, be- 
cause we all know the Republicans might 
forget that 1956 is an election year, that 
he is going to spread the relief fairly, 
would indicate that the Republican tax 
reduction bill of last year was not fair. 
That is the proposition. We are under- 
taking now to rectify the injustice of the 
Republican tax reduction bill of 1954 
when only a small percentage of the $3 
billion in reductions—and nobody knows 
what it will be from the long range an- 
gle—goes to a small percentage of the 
taxpayers and in the main to the large 
corporations. Twenty-three percent of 
the immediate tax relief and only 9 per- 
cent of the long range tax relief con- 
tained in the 1954 Republican tax bill 
went to taxpayers with incomes under 
$5,000. Mark that. That violates the 
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heritage of the Democratic Party, which 
my friend, which has been referred to, 
and I certainly am imbued with the fun- 
damental principles of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, as every other Democrat is. We be- 
lieve that taxes should be levied on the 
basis of the capacity to pay, and that 
when reductions are made, that the low- 
income tax groups should not be discrim- 
inated against. Everyone here knows 
that there was discrimination against 
the low-income group in the tax bill of 
1954. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cooper] very properly presented 
the issue in the statement he made the 
other day to the press. I quote: 

There is one thing which our proposal 
will set straight right now and that is what- 
ever the President may have in mind in the 
way of tax reductions next year— 


And do not think, my friends, that he 
has not because he does— 


We will be assured that the low-income 
taxpayer will be adequately recognized. 


Any time anyone stands up in the well 
of the House to speak for the average 
person in America where taxes are in- 
volved, then we are accused of politics 
or some other accusation is made against 
us. The gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
HALLEcCK]—and I like him just as much 
as he likes me—talked about “a black- 
jacking operation.” Why, my dear 
friend is a past master in the art of “a 
blackjacking operation.“ Do you think 
we have forgotten what happened only 
a year ago? Do you remember when the 
Republicans reported out a bill extend- 
ing certain excise taxes which were ex- 
piring and they wanted to make them 
permanent? We forced them to accept 
a 1-year amendment. They had to offer 
it themselves; but what did they do? 
Did they follow their President? They 
made him take close to a $1 billion re- 
duction in excise taxes, and they tagged 
it on to the bill extending the expiring 
excise-tax law which brought in in the 
course of a year $2 billion. So, my friend, 
you are an able master and we are only 
copying a page out of your book. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Always to my 
friend. My friend does not deny what I 
said, there was a nice blackjacking op- 
eration last year. 

Mr. MARTIN. Iam not going to com- 
ment on that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. All right, then. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask the gentleman if 
he thinks two wrongs make a right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, you admit 
last year was a wrong? 

Mr. MARTIN. No, I do not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What we are try- 
ing to do today 

Mr. MARTIN. If the gentleman will 
yield—the gentleman is misinterpreting 
what I say. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What we are 
trying to do today is to afford relief to 
the backbone of America, the average 
person on whom was imposed in the tax 
bill of last year a grave injustice. I yield 
to my colleague from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. Then the gentleman 
admits that he is wrong this year? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No, I do not ad- 
mit I am wrong this year, 
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Mr. MARTIN. If that is the case, 
then I might follow the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, of course, 
the gentleman would never follow me. 

Mr. MARTIN. I might be sensible 
about that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But the gentle- 
man may be correct—the gentleman 
might be correct. When you raise the 
question of being sensible, I will agree 
that my friend is always sensible. Even 
when I disagree with him from his point 
of view, of course, he is sensible. 

Mr. MARTIN. I appreciate that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] says times 
are too serious for monkey business.” 
Well, it was only the other day when 
H. R. 1 was under consideration, 65 per- 
cent of the Republicans voted against 
their own leader in the White House. I 
wonder where the monkey business was 
then. I exclude the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HALLECK], and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN], 
but they were the leaders with few fol- 
lowers. 

So again, when the question of black- 
jacking is raised by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], I will admit he 
is a past master at it. When the ques- 
tion of monkey business is raised, I will 
admit that we Democrats are naive. 

Now, let us view the facts in their just 
light. Is there any objective-minded 
Member in this House looking over the 
165 million people, this great country of 
ours, who thinks the small groups were 
treated right last year? The answer is 
“No.” Does anyone doubt that next year 
the President is going to recommend 
lowering taxes? My dear friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], in an in- 
terview in the Boston Traveler, about 10 
days ago, stated or strongly intimated 
that they were going to recommend low- 
ering of taxes next year. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Does the gentleman 
claim that I made the statement we were 
going to lower taxes? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; I said “inti- 
mated.” 

Mr. MARTIN. We could do that if 
the gentleman would cooperate with us 
in making some real economies this year. 
We will do that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, yes. Last 
year they put through a tax-reduction 
bill of about $3 billion. Secretary Hum- 
phrey admits it is $1,900,000,000, when 
they knew there would be a deficit of 
$4,500,000,000. They are talking about a 
deficit now, but they did it last year, 
and they imposed an inequity and an in- 
justice upon the great bulk of America, 
the backbone of America, the average 
American and the average American 
family. Knowing that tax reductions 
are going to be proposed next year, our 
intention is to see that there is not an- 
other injustice done, by putting upon 
the statute books this benefit to the low- 
er tax groups, effective January 1, 1956. 
With the evidence we have, the Demo- 


cratic leadership and the Democratic 


Party would be recalcitrant in our duty 
to the people of America if we failed to 
do that which is carried in this bill, 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, I am sure 
the gentleman will agree with me that 
if the people on his side should deter- 
mine there should be no tax reduction, 
it is completely within their power to 
block any tax reduction because of the 
composition of the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My dear sweet- 
minded friend, President Eisenhower 
sends up a tax-reduction recommenda- 
tion, and we propose a reduction for the 
lower income tax groups, because they 
were discriminated against last year. 
What a brilliant and powerful contribu- 
tion that is to this job. My friend from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] on one hand comes 
down here and says in a most pious way, 
“All it amounts to is 37 cents to each 
taxpayer each week.” But he also says, 
“It will cost $2 billion” on the other 
hand. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the Dem- 
ocratic leadership and the purpose of 
the Democrats on this bill is to correct 
an injustice that the Republican Party 
tax bill did last year. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
speaking on the bill H. R. 4259 may have 
permission to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include excerpts and mate- 
rial that may be appropriate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent that all Members of 
the House desiring to do so may extend 
their remarks on the bill H. R. 4259 at 
the conclusion of the general debate 
and include such excerpts and mate- 
rials as may be appropriate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4259) to provide 
a 1-year extension of the existing cor- 
porate normal-tax rate and of certain 
existing excise-tax rates, and to provide 
a $20 credit against the individual in- 
come tax for each personal exemption. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Mouse resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4259, with Mr. 
Priest in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER] 
will be recognized for 2 hours and the 
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gentleman from New York [Mr. REED] 
for 2 hours. . 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 
GENERAL 


Mr. Chairman, the pending bill car- 
ries out the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that the present cor- 
porate tax rate and certain excise-tax 
rates be continued for an additional year, 
from April 1, 1955, to April 1, 1956. It 
will be recalled that these increases were 
enacted originally in the Revenue Act 
of 1951 and were scheduled to drop back 
to their level before that act on April 
1, 1954. They were continued last year 
to this coming April 1. 

In addition to continuing these taxes 
the bill also would provide a taxpayer 
a $20 credit for each of his exemptions. 

EXTENSION OF PRESENT CORPORATE TAX RATE 


The bill would continue until April 1, 
1956, the present total corporate tax rate 
of 52 percent which is now scheduled 
to be reduced to 47 percent on this com- 
ing April 1. This would be accomplished 
by continuing the corporate normal tax 
rate at 30 percent which would other- 
wise be reduced to 25 percent. The 30- 
percent rate applies to the first $25,000 
of taxable corporate income and the 52- 
percent rate applies to corporate income 
in excess of that amount due to the 
application of the surtax rate of 22 per- 
cent. 

EXTENSION OF CERTAIN EXISTING EXCISE-TAX 

RATES 

The excise-tax rates which will be 
continued for 1 year, from April 1, 1955, 
to April 1, 1956, are those on distilled 
spirits, cigarettes, gasoline, diesel and 
special motor fuels, motor vehicles, and 
parts and accessories. This means that 
on April 1, 1956, the tax on distilled 
spirits will drop from $10.50 per gallon 
to $9; on beer from $9 per barrel to 
$8; on wine, which is subject to various 
rates depending on their alcoholic con- 
tent, the increase was approximately 
12 ½ percent and, of course, the reduc- 
tion will be in that amount; on cigarettes 
from $4 a carton to $3.50, which is, 
on a package basis, from 8 cents to 7 
cents; on gasoline, diesel and special 
motor fuels from 2 cents per gallon to 
14% cents; on automobiles and motor- 
cycles from 10 percent to 7 percent; on 
trucks, buses, truck trailers, and auto- 
mobile parts and accessories from 8 per- 
cent to 5 percent. 


TAX CREDIT OF $20 


The bill provides a credit against in- 
come tax for all individuals of $20, 
which credit is allowed to the taxpayer 
for each of his exemptions. This means 
that a single person would get a $20 
credit against his tax, a married tax- 
payer with two dependents would get an 
$80 credit against his tax and that a 
person who is over the age of 65 or who 
is blind would get a $40 credit against 
his tax. 

An estate which is now given one $600 
exemption would be given one $20 tax 
credit. 

The tax credit allowed a taxpayer 
would not exceed his liability. In other 
words, if a married taxpayer with 2 
children has a tax liability of $60, the 
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credit allowed him would be limited to 
this amount even though, without tak- 
ing into account this limitation, he 
would be entitled on the basis of 4 

` exemptions to a credit of $80. The ef- 
fect would be to eliminate completely 
the tax liability of a taxpayer where 
such liability is less than the tax credit 
to which he is entitled. This prevents 
a situation arising whereby a taxpayer 
would become entitled to a refund in an 
amount of the difference between his tax 
liability and his tax credit. Similar pro- 
visions are now contained in existing 
law in those cases where tax credits are 
now allowed, such as for dividends and 
retirement income. 

The present requirement that a decla- 
ration of estimated income tax must be 
filed in those cases where a taxpayer’s 
gross income for a year is expected to 
exceed $100 from sources other than 
wages—on which there is no withhold- 
ing—and is expected to exceed, in total 
amount, the sum obtained by multiply- 
ing $600 by the number of the exemp- 
tions to which he is entitled plus $400, 
would be amended by changing the $600 
figure to $700 in order to adjust this 
filing requirement to the $20 tax credit. 

The $20 tax-credit provision would be 
effective January 1, 1956. 

The withholding-tax tables would be 
revised so as to reflect the $20 tax credit 
and thereby increase the take-home pay 
of taxpayers for income which they re- 
ceive on and after January 1, 1956. The 
optional-tax table, which is used by those 
taxpayers who have an adjusted gross 
income of less than $5,000, would be 
amended so as to reflect the $20 tax 
credit. 

REVENUE EFFECTS 

This bill would increase revenues for 
fiscal year 1955 by $191 million, and, for 
fiscal year 1956, by $1.149 billion. The 
full-year effect would be an increase in 
revenue of $737 million. The $191 mil- 
lion increase in revenue for fiscal year 
1955 would be brought about by the ex- 
tension of the excise-tax rates, which I 
have enumerated earlier, through the 
last 3 months of this fiscal year. The 
$1.149 billion increase in revenue for fis- 
cal year 1956 would be brought about by 
the extension of the present corporate 
tax rate producing $1.075 billion and the 
extension of the excise-tax rates pro- 
ducing $889 million, The $20 tax credit 
would reduce revenues in fiscal year 1956 
by $815 million, giving the net increase 
of revenues of $1.149 billion. 

In a full year of operation the exten- 
sion of the corporate tax produces $1.750 
billion and of the excise taxes $1.080 
billion. The reduction provided by the 
$20 tax credit in a full year of operation 
would be $2.093 billion, giving a net in- 
crease in revenues in a full year of $737 
million. 

NEED FOR THE $20 TAX CREDIT 


Low-income families who account for 
the vast bulk of our taxpayers received 
only token relief in the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 last year. The major por- 
tion of the relief provided went to busi- 
nesses and high-income taxpayers. 
Even those very meritorious provisions 
such as the allowance for deductions for 
child care to working mothers, the credit 
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against tax for retirement income, and 
so forth, by their very terms were selec- 
tive and this meant that for a low-in- 
come taxpayer to benefit he would have 
to be in exceptional circumstances. The 
$20 tax credit which this bill would pro- 
vide will benefit each and every taxpayer 
in the country. It is equitable in that 
it is distributed to every taxpayer evenly 
on a dollar basis for each of his personal 
exemptions. Regardless of a taxpayer’s 
income he would get a $20 tax credit for 
each of his exemptions—no less and no 
more. 

The main argument advanced for the 
selective tax relief which was granted 
last year was that it was needed to 
encourage investment in productive ca- 
pacity. It was my contention then, and 
it is still my contention, that this is 
putting the cart before the horse. No 
sound businessman will expand his pro- 
ductive capacity if he does not envision 
markets for the goods which he produces. 
My position has been confirmed by ac- 
tual evidence. Our gross national prod- 
uct declined from 1953 to 1954 by $8 bil- 
lion—from $365 billion to $357 billion. 
We all know that with the increase in 
our population, labor force, and produc- 
tivity the level of our gross national 
product should continually rise just in 
order to keep pace. Not only did it not 
rise in 1954, compared to 1953, it slid 
backward. Investment in plant and 
equipment has continued to decline 
since the middle of 1953. 

Another reason for providing a $20 tax 
credit for taxpayers for each of their 
exemptions is to reduce to some extent 
the unbalance in our tax system which 
was brought about by the tax relief pro- 
vided last year in the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 for businesses and tax- 
payers in the high-income brackets. 

I would like to bring to the commit- 
tee’s attention a statement by the Presi- 
dent in his recent budget message, 
wherein he said: 

I hope that tax reductions will be so jus- 
tified next year. If so, I shall recommend a 
reduction in taxes to spread the relief fairly 
among all taxpayers in a way which will be 
the most effective to relieve individual tax 
burdens and to increase incentive for effort 
and investment. 


Both administration and congression- 
al leaders in the last Congress had the 
country believing that the relief which 
they granted in the legislation which 
they sponsored was spread fairly among 
all taxpayers. By now those taxpayers 
who have already filed their returns for 
1954 have found for themselves that this 
was not true, I can think of no better 
proof of this fact. 

The $20 tax credit will make a reality 
out of the hope expressed by the Presi- 
dent in his statement which I have just 
quoted and we, on our part, by enact- 
ing this credit, will insure that all tax- 
payers, about whom the President final- 
ly seems to be concerned, will be given 
fair and equitable tax relief. 

Of the total tax relief of $2.093 billion 
provided by the $20 tax credit, $1.374 
billion, or 66 percent, will go to tax- 
payers who have an adjusted gross in- 
come of less than $5,000. It will relieve 
almost 5 million taxpayers completely 
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from tax liability, and everyone of these 
taxpayers have an adjusted gross in- 
come of less than $5,000. 5 

I note that it is estimated in the cur- 
rent budget that our deficit for the year 
1956 will be $2.4 billion. Since the $20 
credit proposed would not become effec- 
tive until January 1, 1956, this would 
add approximately $815 million to the 
estimated deficit, making the total $3.2 
billion. I would like to point out that 
the deficit for the current fiscal year 
was estimated at $4.5 billion, which is 
$1.3 billion higher than the estimate for 
the deficit for the fiscal year 1956 after 
taking into account the revenue loss in- 
volved in the $20 tax credit proposal. 

I feel that this tax relief for these 
low-income taxpayers is justified, and 
that the amendment which will be of- 
fered to strike this provision from this 
bill should be voted down, and that the 
pending bill should be passed as it was 
reported from your committee. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Were those 
various figures and estimates, and so 
forth, considered by our committee at 
the time this measure was presented? 
Did we have hearings? Did we discuss 
this? 

Mr. COOPER. Of course, that ques- 
tion hardly does the gentleman from 
Missouri credit. He was present. He 
knows there were no public hearings held 
on the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman explain why there were no 
hearings? 

Mr. COOPER. If the gentleman does 
not have anything more important than 
that to suggest, I should like to continue. 
The gentleman knows the full committee 
agreed to not hold public hearings. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. May I ask 
the gentleman to explain to the House 
why hearings were not held? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Tennessee yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not yield further. 
If the gentleman cannot make any more 
contribution than that to this discussion, 
I do not care to detain the Committee 
with that kind of a question. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great 
deal here about the debt. I wonder who 
created this debt. Which party created 
this debt of $275 billion? 

I might go back just a little bit here. 
I made a few notes. I have a little rec- 
ord. Back in the 80th Congress we cut 
taxes by $5 billion a year. Old folks 
over 65 years got an extra $600 exemp- 
tion. Seventy-one percent of the tax 
reductions went to people earning less 
than $5,000 per year. We gave the coun- 
try the largest surplus in history. We 
pared $6 billion from Truman’s padded 
budget demands and paid off $7 billion 
on the national debt, the first reduction 
in 17 years. Eight and five-tenths billion 
dollars surplus was left in the Treasury 
in 1948. 

There has been a good deal said here 
with regard to tax policy. I introduced 
a bill to cut taxes and to revise the laws, 
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and I followed a sound principle that 
I do not think anybody can deny; that is, 
that when your country is moving into 
a depression business and individuals 
must have a stimulation so that they can 
have jobs and prosper. 

As the result of those tax cuts, what 
happened? What is the condition of the 
country? You have a stable dollar now. 
You have people employed now. You 
are having payrolls built up all the time 
to take up the unemployed that are com- 
ing into the market every year. We 
stopped inflation. The cost of living has 
been stabilized. What we hope today 
to do, with your assistance, is to prevent 
inflation, which means that we do not 
want to see the cost of living begin to 
climb again. 

Inflation is taxation. It always has 
been. I followed carefully the condi- 
tion in Germany under inflation. Long 
before that I studied in detail the effect 
of inflation on France. Look at her Gov- 
ernment today. She is still suffering 
from that inflation of more than 100 
years ago. The question is whether it 
will not be another 100 years before she 
recovers from that inflation. They shake 
and tremble in France whenever there is 
the slightest threat of further inflation, 
even to this day. They became so des- 
perate at one time for cheap money that 
what did they do? They sacrificed the 
church property and all the gold that 
was in the churches at the time. They 
said that was the finest backing possi- 
ble for stable money. Now we have to 
watch our step on this question of in- 
flation, and that is what we Republi- 
cans are trying to do. 

We stimulated business. As I said, 
business is prospering. People are at 
work. Business has confidence, and that 
is going to create more revenue. What 
are we doing here? Let me give you a 
little outline of what I have to say on 
the Democratic inflationary Mills pro- 
posal. 5 

Mr. Chairman, last Friday, Chairman 
Cooper and I each introduced identical 
bills, H. R. 4200 and H. R. 4201, to extend 
for 1 year the excise tax and corporation 
income-tax rates which otherwise would 
be reduced automatically on April 1. 
These two extensions have been recom- 
mended by the President as necessary to 
the fiscal stability of the Nation. 

The deficit for fiscal 1956 is estimated 
at $2.4 billion, assuming that these two 
tax extensions are enacted. 

Last Saturday morning, Speaker Ray- 
BURN had a meeting in his office of 8 of 
the 15 Democratic members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means—a bare ma- 
jority. They got their orders then to 
cut the guts out of our Nation’s fiscal 
program. 

They announced through the press 
Saturday night—and that was the first 
any of us learned about the plan—that 
our committee would meet Monday 
morning and be presented with this tax- 
cut amendment. We met Monday and 
it was rammed down our throats. 

No hearings have been held on the 
subject of individual income-tax reduc- 
tion. The public has had absolutely no 
opportunity to express its views on the 
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problem. No other method of income- 
tax reduction was even discussed in our 
committee. No consideration was given 
to the impact of this proposal upon the 
fiscal stability of the Nation. Not even 
@ guess was hazarded as to next year’s 
budget and economic situation. Still it 
was rammed through. 

5 Let us take a look at what is in this 

ill. 

First, it contains the corporation-tax 
extension. 

Second, it contains the excise-tax ex- 
tensions, 

Third, it provides, effective next Jan- 
uary 1—10 months away—a $20-tax 
credit for each taxpayer, his wife, and 
other dependents. 

This proposal will cost $815 million 
in fiscal 1956 and $2.3 billion a year 
thereafter. Therefore, it will add almost 
a billion dollars to the deficit next year 
alone. It will reduce receipts after 1956 
by $2.3 billion a year, 

If the majority are honest and sin- 
cere in their belief in individual income- 
tax reduction, why do they not propose 
such a cut to take effect now? The 
answer is simply this—even the Demo- 
crats realize that present defense and 
other budget needs make such an im- 
mediate reduction unwise and irrespon- 
sible. If that is the case, what crystal 
ball permits them now to foresee the 
budgets cuts which will justify a $2.3 
billion tax reduction next January? 
Obviously, none. 

The Democratic leadership have tied 
their individual income-tax proposal to 
the two extensions of the excise-tax and 
corporation income-tax rates. These 
two extensions will retain $2.8 bil- 
lion of revenue. Practically all are 
in agreement on the absolute neces- 
sity of these extensions in order to pre- 
serve the fiscal stability of the Nation, 
and the Democratic leadership is taking 
advantage of this situation by making 
their two point three billion income-tax 
reduction a part of the extension bill. 
They hope by this legislative device to 
make responsible consideration of their 
proposal impossible. I challenge them 
to answer this question: “If you sincerely 
believe that your proposal is justified, 
why do you not offer it separately so that 
it can be considered on its own merits?” 
That, at least, would represent orderly 
process. Of course, the answer to the 
question is that such a procedure would 
not serve their purpose of embarrassing 
the administration and hamstringing its 
program. 

We are told that this proposal is de- 
signed to help the little fellow. We are 
told that the Republican program has not 
done so. Do not be fooled by that old 
chestnut. I say to you that the Presi- 
dent, by bringing about financial stabil- 
ity, has done more to help the average 
person in this country than tax cuts 
such as this can ever do. 

Look at the record. Inflation has been 
stopped. Workers are no longer losing 
a major portion of their wage increases 
through price increases. Retired people, 
widows, and surviving dependents no 
longer find that hard earned savings are 
being destroyed by increases in the cost 
of living. This is an accomplishment of 
which we can all be justly proud. 
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Let me quote from press reports of 
what the staff economists of the A. F. of 
L. told their executive council recently: 

Unionized labor fared better in 1954 on 
the wage front than in any other postwar 
year. Higher hourly wages and stable living 
costs had given most workers their greatest 
postwar gain in purchasing power. This was 
true even though the average pay rise of 
5 to 9 cents per hour was modest by com- 
parison with increases in previous years. 
Last year the wage earner got the full benefit 
of a fatter pay envelope. In other years 
inflation gobbled up much of his gain. 


That is our real accomplishment. We 
have no apology to make to the wage 
earners of the country. 

We have given the country a sound 
dollar. We have stopped the ruinous 
increase in the cost of living. That means 
more to the people of this country than 
any tax reduction. We have given the 
American people new confidence in the 
free enterprise system. 

That is what this dishonest tax reduc- 
tion proposal drawn up by the CIO is 
designed to destroy. It is not designed to 
help the little fellow. It is designed to 
destroy confidence in our economy. It 
strikes at the very heart of the admin- 
istration program. 

Do not be fooled by the propaganda 
and trickery. The very future of our 
country and its economy is at stake. If 
you put your country above politics, you 
will vote to strike this tax-cut proposal 
out of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing so im- 
portant to every person in this country 
as the great heritage that has come to 
a free people. We are still in the bal- 
ance. We are still confronted with ene- 
mies at war. We know that our chief 
enemy has brought within its power 
something like 800 million people. They 
are all lined up against us. We have 
this war in the Pacific. I think too much 
of my country to do anything that would 
possibly damage it. We cannot afford 
to do it. Think of the wonderful system 
we have under our great Constitution. 
We ought to be all pulling together now 
when we know that these foreign na- 
tions are doing everything in their power 
to get us into trouble. 

I am looking back a little bit. Before 
this time we had 19 revenue bills come 
before the House, one following right on 
the heels of another, which placed a big- 
ger burden on the people of this country. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not my intention to expatiate at length 
upon the merits of the bill before us 
because there is no question about it in 
my mind. It is not even a matter for 
debate. The President just does not 
know what he is talking about when he 
attacks the $20 tax cut for each taxpayer 
and dependent, and which concession is 
predicated upon the most pressing of all 
taxpayers’ problems—dependency. Just 
think of what that will mean. A tax- 
payer in the medium class with a de- 
pendent wife and 4 children will get a 
tax concession of 6 times $20 or $120 a 
year. The President derides that and 
belittles the Congress, or I should say 
the Democrats, with his reference to 
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our lacking courage“ because we failed 
to make this proposal in a separate bill. 

I wonder who it was that lacked 
courage in the 83d Congress, 2d session, 
when the Republicans made several 
shifts in the tax law in order to give a 
very special concession in a tax cut 
having to do solely with the upper crust 
among taxpayers who derive most or all 
of their incomes from unearned sources; 
namely, dividends. There was no cou- 
rageous outcry on his part at that time 
for the President is with big business, 
and big dividends for big stockholders, 
first, last, and above all. He did not 
know, or if he did he was ominously 
silent, that of the 71 million subject to 
the income tax approximately 4 million 
receive dividends, and, mind you Mem- 
bers of the House, about 10 percent of 
the 4 million or 400,000 receive 80 per- 
cent of all dividends paid out by our 
prosperous corporations. It would take 
no courage whatsoever for a righteous 
President to have protested that kind of 
a move and to condemn it, but this did 
not occur. 

He could have supported the $100 in- 
crease in dependency exemptions but 
our courageous President failed to 
take advantage of the opportunity which 
we Democrats advocated and presented. 
Now, however, granting a $20 concession 
for each taxpayer and each dependent 
seems to roil the President until he is 
unable to rationalize and arrive at the 
only sensible answer, so he belabors the 
Democratic leadership and the Demo- 
cratic members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means for this just and far- 
sighted proposal. It labels the President 
clearly as an opponent of the average 
taxpayer and puts him in the proper 
perspective and place. 

I think this is an opportune time, Mr. 
Chairman, to insert for the RECORD 
three exhibits, A, B, and C, which are 
self-explanatory: 

EXHIBIT A 
OCTOBER 29, 1954. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Do you deny that the 11 percent individual 
income tax cut of 1954 was provided by the 
automatic expiration date of December 31, 
1953, by the Democratic tax bill which was 
passed and became the law in 1951 and that 
therefore neither you nor the Republicans 
did anything about it but let it take its 
course? Do you deny that the total 
estimated tax cuts as provided for by the 
same Democratic tax bill of 1951 totaled 
approximately $8 billion as compared with 
a $7,500,000,000 cut claimed in the rewritten 
Republican bill which you signed? Do you 
deny that the Republicans nullified the ex- 
cise tax cuts we Democrats provided in the 
tax bill of 1951 which were to expire April 
1, 1954, on cigarettes, liquor, beer, wine, and 
automobiles and that you Republicans set 
the expiration date a year later to April 1, 
1955? Didn't you, Mr. President, in 
fact recommend making these excise taxes 
permanent? Do you and the Republicans 
deny delaying the expiration dates of the 
excess-profits tax, the excise taxes above- 
mentioned as provided in the Democratic tax 
bill of 1951, and do you deny opposing higher 
exemptions for all taxpayers demanded by 
the Democrats so that an unwarranted tax 
cut could be given to stockholders whose 
income derives from dividends? Do you, I 
repeat, deny this? I respectfully request 
an immediate simple and unequivocal reply 
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to these pertinent questions so that the 
people may have the truth before going to 
the polls on Tuesday, November 2. 
Your administrative assistant, Gerald Mor- 
gan, who is right at your side as a former 
adviser to the Ways and Means Committee 
on tax legislation, can give you the answers 
in less than 5 minutes and you are free to 
promptly release the facts to which the peo- 
ple are entitled directly from the White 
House. Either you and the Republi- 
cans are wrong in making spurious and un- 
founded claims which mislead the people 
about tax reductions or I am, Believe 
me, I am not wrong, because I am right. 
I was there and helped write these 
tax-relief provisions in 1951. 
JohN D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress, Ways and 
Means Committee, 15th District 
of Michigan, 


Exureit B 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D, C., November 16, 1954. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: On Friday, Oc- 
tober 29, preceding the election, I sent you a 
telegram pertaining to the misrepresentation 
rampant throughout the country relating to 
claims made by the Republican candidates 
and their party spokesmen from top to bot- 
tom with reference to recent tax cuts. I 
pointed out that these claims were for the 
large part in error and untrue and I sought 
your assistance and cooperation in making 
the truth known by a statement of fact 
emanating from you as the President and 
head of the Republican Party. To date I 
have not had even as much as an acknowl- 
edgment that you received the telegram. 

For the benefit of the people I felt I should 
bring to their attention the truth of my con- 
tentions that the Republicans as a party had 
nothing whatsoever to do with providing 
that an approximate 11 percent reduction in 
individual income taxes should take place on 
January 1, 1954, All they did was to merely 
extend the date of payment of these and 
other taxes 1 month to April 15 for 1954, and 
the ensuing years. I say to you now that 
there was a serious attempt made to split 
this 11-percent cut to 5½ percent relief for 
1954 and 5½ percent for 1955, but this was 
defeated because of the attitude of the solid 
Democratic minority, which expected a suffi- 
cient amount of support from Republicans 
who feared it as a political threat. I con- 
tend, moreover, that the Democratic tax bills 
of 1951 provided automatic expiration dates 
for a total reduction of $8 billion per annum 
while the Republicans have, instead of re- 
ducing taxes, actually in net effect increased 
them by $1.4 billion by delaying the expira- 
tion of the excess-profits tax and continuing 
the corporate rate of 52 percent for another 
year. The Republican claim of cutting excise 
taxes was spurious because the Korean in- 
creases were not permitted to expire as pro- 
vided for in the Democratic tax bill of 1951 
on April 1, 1954. The termination date of 
these taxes on automobiles, whisky, beer, 
wine, gasoline and cigarettes was delayed 
under the Republican tax bill and will take 
effect April 1, 1955, 1 year later than pro- 
vided for in the Democratic bill of 1951. I 
specifically asked whether or not you recom- 
mended to the Congress that these excise 
taxes be made permanent. This in particular 
I stressed and asked for your verification, 

The telegram pointed out to you that the 
Republicans provided favored treatment for 
a relatively small and preferred class of tax- 
payers who derive their incomes from the un- 
earned source of dividends paid to stockhold- 
ers. It further stated that the Republicans, 


“by a solid party vote in the Committee on 


Ways and Means, of which I am a member, 
rejected the Democratic substitute proposal 
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to provide additional exemptions for all tax- 
payers instead of exempting dividends from 
taxation as income. The Republicans took 
the same position on the House floor. 

I should appreciate an early reply to my 
questions. 

Respectfully yours. 


Exuistr C 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, December 7, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. DINGELL: This is to ac- 
knowledge and reply to your telegram of Oc- 
tober 30 and your letter of November 16 to 
the President, relating to the recent tax re- 
ductions. The following facts seem to me 
to be the most significant ones in answering 
your questions. 

When this administration took office, tax 
reductions involving an annual revenue loss 
of $8 billion were scheduled to take effect 
between July 1, 1953, and April 1, 1954. 
There was also an estimated deficit in the 
Federal budget for the fiscal year 1954 of 
$9.9 billion. If expenditures had been al- 
lowed to remain at the level planned by the 
previous administration and the scheduled 
tax reductions allowed to go into effect, the 
result would have been a severe blow to the 
stability of the economy and a sharp stimulus 
to the further deterioration in the value of 
the dollar. 

By a vigorous scrutiny of the spending 
programs of the Federal Government, this 
administration was able to recommend sub- 
stantial reductions in appropriations and to 
curtail sharply the disbursement of pre- 
viously appropriated funds. Actual expendi- 
tures in the fiscal year 1954 were $10.1 bil- 
lion less than the estimate of the previous 
administration. It was this reduction in 
expenditures which made it possible for the 
Republican Congress to permit and enact the 
$7.4 billion in tax reductions this year. 

As you know, the $7.4 billion includes the 
$3 billion cut in individual income taxes of 
January 1, 1954, a $1 billion reduction in 
excises on April 1, and the elimination of 
the inequitable and repressive excess profits 
tax. The total also includes reductions of 
$1.4 billion in the fiscal year 1955 under the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Of the $7.4 billion, no less than $4.6 bil- 
lion, or 62 percent, was for the direct ben- 
efit of individuals. Of the $4.6 billion, about 
$1.7 billion, or 37 ‘percent, went to tax- 
payers with incomes of $5,000 or less. Pre- 
viously, such taxpayers paid about one-third 
of the total take from the individual income 
tax and those excises which were reduced. 

If the so-called automatic reductions had 
been allowed to take effect as scheduled, 
more than half of the direct benefit, or $4.2 
billion, would have gone to corporations; 
whereas, corporations received only 38 per- 
cent of the $7.4 billion reduction which the 
economies of this administration made pos- 
sible. í 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE M. HuMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Preceding the election, on October 29, 
1954, I sent a telegram, which is exhibit 
A, to the President seeking a true state- 
ment regarding the automatic tax cuts 
which were previously provided by the 
Democrats. I merely sought to correct 
the misrepresentation of the Republi- 
cans during the campaign. I wanted 
the President to answer whether we 
Democrats were entitled to the credit, 
or any part of the credit, or whether 
the tax cuts were the sole accomplish- 
ment of the Republicans. I received no 
reply whatsoever. My purpose of course 
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was to get the reply before election be- 
cause the Republicans were using or 
misusing the opportunity for their own 
particular advantage by misleading the 
people, but the President lacked the in- 
itiative or the “courage” about which he 
now speaks so boldly and remained 
silent. I was compelled to write him a 
letter, marked exhibit B, under date of 
November 16, 1954. Even then I failed 
to hear from the President. Instead he 
took the way out so customary in the 
Army and “passed the buck” to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, George H. 
Humphrey, from whom I received a let- 
ter dated December 7, 1954, and which 
is marked “Exhibit C.” While I will not 
at this juncture treat the reply as 
thoroughly as I shall later, I shall, how- 
ever, refer to the spurious claim of the 
Secretary that the so-called tax cuts 
were made possible only because of the 
Republican record of the 83d Congress 
and the savings effected. That is the 
purest kind of bunk imaginable. The 
tax law of 1951 governed the situation, 
and the Democratic tax cuts would have 
become effective on the stipulated dates 
regardless of whether there were any 
savings or not. As a matter of fact, 
there was a tremendous deficit of $3.1 
billion for the same fiscal year. There 
properly was no saving and no tax con- 
cession argument could be predicated 
on the Secretary’s claim. One other 
point I want to stress directly and 
strongly is that Mr. Humphrey claims 
that the Republicans have increased the 
amount of the tax cut to the individual 
income-tax payer as originally provided 
for in the Democratic tax bill of 1951. 
But, deliberately, I am sure, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury fails to admit to 
me, and I pass it on to you and to the 
people, that the added percentage to the 
individual taxpayer is due to the tax 
cut applicable to the unearned income 
from dividends to which I so strenuously 
objected then and still oppose. The 
Democratic cut accrued to the benefit 
of all income-tax payers, but the addi- 
tional percentage was the big bonus that 
went to the favored coupon-clippers who 
are fortunate enough to collect divi- 
dends. When last I visited President 
Truman at the White House I remember 
seeing on his desk a small sign which 
stated, Buck passing stops right here.” 
It is too bad that President Truman did 
not leave that little admonition for the 
benefit of his military successor, who 
throughout his lifetime has been so used 
to the practice, or if President Truman 
did leave it behind that it was set aside 
or ignored. When I write a letter to the 
President I believe, in matters pertaining 
to taxes at least, I am entitled to a per- 
sonal reply embodying the President’s 
own ideas or opinions. As I pointed out 
in my telegram, the President had one of 
the shrewdest advisors on tax matters, 
who had served with the Committee on 
Ways and Means, at his right hand and 
in the White House where he could have 
given a straightforward reply to my in- 
quiry in a brief moment. But the Presi- 
dent did not want the people to have the 
requested facts. Thus he who now 
charges Democratic leadership and the 
Democratic members of the Ways and 
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Means Committee with a lack of cour- 
age” failed to give a prompt and a simple 
answer to an honest question. 

My telegram to the President as well 
as the letter requesting a reply points 
up and stresses the fact that the Repub- 
licans aside from granting extra-special 
concession for the coupon clippers, who 
receive so much or all of their income 
from dividends, in their tax bill of 1954 
proposed a delay of the automatic cor- 
poration tax cut from April 1, 1954, to 
April 1, 1955, as well as delaying elimi- 
nation of the so-called Korean excise 
taxes. This year the President asked 
Congress to extend the corporation tax 
rate of 52 percent instead of permitting 
the scheduled reduction to 47 percent 
on April 1, 1955. The President coura- 
geously, oh so courageously, recom- 
mended that the already delayed auto- 
matic reduction of the Korean excises, 
which are largely borne by the poor, also 
be continued. For all practical purposes 
this means the same thing as a similar 
move made by the Republicans in the 
80th Congress, and which applied to the 
excises levied in 1941; that is perma- 
nency. The Republicans are sales-tax- 
minded and they will courageously do 
anything to make this type of tax borne 
by the consumers, which means 97 per- 
cent or more of us, bear the burden, with 
the greatest stress upon the man haying 
the greatest number of children and 
other dependents. That too, my friends, 
is an indication of the kind of courage 
our President has in mind when he 
charges the Democratic leadership and 
the members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means as lacking in courage when we 
did not provide for a separation of the 
$20 individual income-tax cut from the 
extension of the excise and corporation 
taxes which he recommended and asked 
for. That to my notion is a contemptible 
reference and a spurious argument. The 
President knows, if he knows anything, 
that the Democratic proposal to grant a 
concession to those who need it most be- 
cause of the heavy burdens of depend- 
ency is germane and can properly be 
included along with his recommenda- 
tions about the continuance of the 
Korean excise taxes and the 52 percent 
corporation tax rate. There is nothing 
courageous about the President’s atti- 
tude, clothed as it is in Presidential aura, 
in demeaning the Democratic Members 
of Congress, and especially the Demo- 
cratic members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, now in majority, who 
have forgotten more about tax and fiscal 
matters than he will ever learn. This 
same group has served to maintain the 
country in a state of solvency more than 
20 years. 

The President if he chooses can show 
real courage by vetoing this bill which 
the House is sure to pass, with the Sen- 
ate concurring. Will he do so? I doubt 
it. The House leadership and the Demo- 
cratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee propose nothing in this bill 
which the President did not have in 
mind when he recommended the exten- 
sion of the Korean excise taxes and the 
retention of the 52 percent corporate in- 
come tax rate, as well as a tax cut which 
he did not delineate but mentioned as 
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a possibility in his budget message to 
the Congress. We Democrats are merely 
providing for this concession to the tax- 
payer now; but we make its effective 
date January 1, 1956. 

If the President who spoke so depre- 
catingly about congressional courage or 
lack thereof, wants to set an example of 
courage all he need do, I repeat, is to 
veto this bill when it gets to him. It is 
a challenge I know he will not dare 
accept, even though it is the President’s 
privilege and responsibility to do so in 
view of his stated convictions. He will 
learn that the Congress which has the 
right to propose and dispose will have 
the courage to overwhelmingly override 
his veto. Therein lies the test of Presi- 
dential and congressional courage. 

Anent the excise taxes and other mat- 
ters let me add that I support fully the 
enactment of H. R. 4259. I would pre- 
fer that the bill not provide for the ex- 
tension of the Korean excise tax rates. 
I endeavored to have this extension de- 
feated in committee. However, because 
I believe it is essential that low-income 
taxpayers receive tax relief and because 
I believe a l-year extension of the 52 
percent corporate rate is necessary, I 
am in favor of the enactment of H. R. 
4259. 

My voting record will clearly indicate 
that I have consistently opposed the im- 
position of excise taxes and any rate in- 
creases with respect to excise taxes. 
My opposition to these Federal sales 
taxes stems from the fact that they are 
viciously regressive and have their 
greatest impact on low-income families. 
In many cases these excises are imposed 
on articles that could be considered 
necessities under our American standard 
of living. In addition to unfairly taxing 
the incomes of our small taxpayers, ex- 
cise taxes have also adversely affected 
the level of business activities and the 
jobs of American labor. 

In the last session of the 83d Congress, 
the Republican majority voted to report 
a bill extending for 1 year the excise- 
tax increases enacted in 1951 to finance 
the Korean war. One of the excises 
extended in this measure was the 10- 
percent tax on automobiles. This tax 
was continued at this exorbitant rate at 
a time when the automobile industry 
was laying off thousands of persons in 
my home city of Detroit. The automo- 
bile industry was at that time in a de- 
pressed condition and the continuation 
of this high excise tax on automobiles 
did nothing to alleviate the situation. 
I fear, Mr. Chairman, that we may soon 
again find automobile production forg- 
ing ahead of sales with the result that 
job layoffs will occur in the automobile 
industry. 

In view of the record of the Republican 
Party with respect to excise taxes, it does 
not surprise me that President Eisen- 
hower has again requested that these 
excise taxes be continued at their present 
level. I would remind my colleagues in 
the House that the infamous Republican 
80th Congress made permanent the tem- 
porary wartime excises that had been 
enacted to finance World War I. In 
extending the excise taxes last year the 
Republicans endeavored to make the Ko- 
rean war increases a part of our perma- 
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nent tax structure. The Democratic 

Members in the House forced the Re- 
publican majority to agree to limiting 
the extension for 1 year. President 
Eisenhower has now asked the Congress 
to extend these excises for another year. 
Mr. Chairman, let us tell the President 
now that this is the last year we will 
extend these iniquitous excises. We will 
not let the Republicans again make 
temporary war excises a part of our 
permanent tax structure. Let me again 
state, Mr. Chairman, that I am opposed 
to the extension of the excise-tax rate 
increases because of their regressive ef- 
fect and the unfair way in which they 
tax low-income families. 

I regret that it is necessary to con- 
tinue the 52 percent corporate rate but 
it is my belief that this rate must be 
continued until such time as the budg- 
etary situation will permit substantial 
reductions in individual income taxes 
and excise taxes. 

With respect to the sections of H. R. 
4259 which extend a $20 tax credit to 
individual taxpayers, I would like to 
commend my colleagues on the Ways 
and Means Committee for their meri- 
torious action in granting this fair and 
equitable tax relief. Much more sub- 
stantial relief is necessary and must be 
soon granted but this is an important 
first step in the right direction. 

-I can well understand the concern of 
the Republican Party over this Demo- 
cratic action. The President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury termed this 
tax relief political.“ When it is con- 
sidered that 65 percent of the tax re- 
duction will be realized by taxpayers 
with adjusted gross income of less than 
$5,000, I suggest it is the Republican 
opposition to this measure that is po- 
litical. 

The record clearly suggests that giving 
the small taxpayer a break is not the 
Republican Party’s idea of equitable tax 
relief. I would call my colleagues at- 
tention to what the Republican 80th 
Congress did in the way of granting tax 
relief. That Congress enacted a law 
that gave the average American family 
of 4 with an adjusted gross income of 
$2,400 a tax cut of $1.46. That is an 
increase in take-home pay of 3.3 per- 
cent. However, in that same tax-reduc- 
tion measure the. Republicans gave the 
$25,000 family a tax reduction of $58.50 
a week, increasing the take-home pay 
for this family by 18.5 percent. The lit- 
tle man got a take-home pay increase 
of 3.3 percent and the high-income man 
received a take-home pay increase of 
18.5 percent. 

The story was no different in the Re- 
publican 83d Congress. The Republi- 
cans claimed they granted $7.4 billion 
in tax relief in 1954. What they neg- 
lected to state was that $6 billion of 
that $7.4 billion total came from tax- 
termination dates which were written 
into the law by a Democratic-controlled 
Congress. Actually, the net effect of the 
affirmative actions of the Republicans 
in the 83d Congress was to increase taxes 
by $1.4 billion. This resulted from an 
increase of $800 million due to the 6 
months continuation of the excess- 
profits tax and an increase of $2 billion 
due to a continuation of the 52 percent 
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corporate rate for 1 year. The $1 bil- 
lion increase in excise taxes due to the 
continuation for another year of the 
Korean excise increases were in net ef- 
fect offset by the $1 billion in reductions 
which were made in excise taxes. So 
what we have as the Republican record 
in the 83d Congress on tax reduction is 
an increase in taxes of $2.8 billion and 
a reduction in tax for the fiscal year 
1955 of $1.4 billion with a net tax in- 
crease of $1.4 billion. 

What the Republicans did succeed in 
doing during the 83d Congress was to 
shift the tax burden from a principle of 
taxation according to ability to pay to a 
philosophy of continuing the heavy bur- 
den of taxation on low-income families 
while granting preferential tax treat- 
ment to the more fortunate few. It has 
been estimated that of the claimed $7.4 
billion in tax relief granted by the Re- 
publicans, 71 percent of it went to ap- 
proximately one-third of the taxpayers— 
that group having adjusted gross income 
of $5,000 and over. The remaining two- 
thirds was realized by the 66 percent of 
our American families having adjusted 
gross income of under $5,000. 

The Republican tax relief granted in 
1954 ran true to form and took care of 
the Republicans’ friends while doing 
nothing for the average American. For 
example, they took care of the coupon 
clippers in the provision of the 1954 Code 
which grants an exclusion of a credit 
against tax for dividend income. When 
fully operative the coupon clippers will 
benefit to the extent of $362 million a 
year. When you realize that only 8 fam- 
ilies out of 100 in the United States own 
publicly held corporate stock, you can 
see how concentrated the relief for the 
individual income taxpayer is in favor 
of the wealthy. 

We all recall how the Democrats in 
the House of Representatives came with- 
in four votes of throwing out the pro- 
vision for the coupon clippers in sub- 
stituting a provision which would have 
increased individual income exemptions 
by $100. I opposed the Rich Man's Tax 
Act of 1954 in committee, on the floor of 
the House and in conference. I fought 
the Republican relief for coupon clippers 
from the time it was first proposed in 
committee until the conference report 
was adopted by the two Chambers. Fail- 
ing in all my efforts to bring about an 
equitable and balanced tax relief pro- 
gram, I refused to sign the conference 
report on the new law. 

The irresponsible tax discriminations 
enacted into permanent law during the 
Republican 83d Congress has made the 
$20 tax credit an essential balancing fac- 
tor that must be enacted into law. The 
$20 tax credit provided in H. R. 4259 
will help to offset the preferential tax 
treatment granted by the Republicans. 
It is a source of great satisfaction to me 
that table 2 on page 6 of the committee 
report accompanying this legislation in- 
dicates that 5 million families will be 
relieved from income-tax liability. It 
is also a source of satisfaction to me that 
65 percent of the tax reduction benefits 
coming from this $20 tax credit will be 
realized by families having adjusted 
gross income under $5,000. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have briefly high- 
lighted the Republican record of discrim- 
inatory tax relief enacted by the Repub- 
lican Party and supported by the Re- 
publican administration as compared 
with the fair and equitable tax relief 
which the Democratic Members of the 
House are sponsoring today. It is time 
that the American public received the 
benefits of a tax reduction program that 
applies fairly across the board and does 
not give tax relief exclusively to the 
wealthy coupon clippers and the large 
corporations, For that reason, Mr. 
Chairman, I urge my colleagues in the 
House to support the enactment of 
H. R. 4259. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
LMr. KARSTEN]. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, after 
listening to the debates on the tax bill 
this afternoon one cannot help but come 
to the conclusion that the Republicans, 
as well as the Democrats, favor tax re- 
ductions. The major area of Republican 
disagreement centers around the fear 
that the Republican Party will not re- 
ceive adequate political credit if this bill 
is passed today. This is the main basis 
for Republican opposition. 

The Democratic objective in this leg- 
islation is to try to grant some tax relief 
to the working people who were over- 
looked in the tax bill which passed last 
year. That bill carried tax reductions 
of somewhere around $3 billion but most 
of this went to coupon clippers and those 
in the upper brackets. 

It is my hope that the bill will have 
a measure of Republican support. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in his recent budget 
message, said: 

However, further tax reduction remains 
a firm goal of this administration. * * * 
I hope that tax reductions will be so justified 
next year. If so I shall recommend a reduc- 
tion in taxes to spread the relief fairly 
among all taxpayers in a way which will be 
the most effective to relieve individual tax 
burdens and to increase incentive for effort 
and investment, 


I should like to point out that the 
pending bill does not take effect until 
next year. That is the time President 
Eisenhower referred to in his budget 
message. It might also be said that the 
bill spreads the tax relief fairly among 
all the taxpayers in such a way as to 
most effectively relieve individual tax 
burdens. That conforms with the Presi- 
dent’s intentions as expressed in his 
budget message. 

Since the November elections, the re- 
sponsibility of leadership does not rest 
entirely upon the President. We must 
not forget the people repudiated the 
Republican party at the polls. They 
were displeased with the Republican 83d 
Congress. The Democratic majority is 
expected to furnish leadership along 
with the President and we are doing so 
in presenting this bill. In carrying out 
this responsibility, we feel we should 
indicate the kind of tax relief that 
should be granted next year. This bill 
would make it certain that if taxes are 
reduced as the President indicates the 
reductions will go to those in the low- 
income brackets who are least able to 
bear the tax burden. 
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The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Humphrey, in his appearance before the 
Committee on Ways and Means thor- 
oughly convinced me that we should pass 
this bill. He frankly admits he has no 
program along this line, and it is un- 
likely he will develop one. He seems to 
follow the Wilson theory of, “What is 
good for General Motors and the big 
corporations is good for the country.” 
Under this theory the little fellow will 
never get any direct tax relief. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gentle- 
man realizes he is making a quotation 
that is out of context and was not true; 
does he not? We have had that up on 
the floor of the House before. 

Mr. KARSTEN. The gentleman 
knows I have great respect for his views, 
but I will have to differ with him, because 
Secretary Wilson did make that state- 
ment, and it plagued you gentlemen on 
that side of the aisle during the last 2 
years. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Secretary 
Wilson made his statement very clear 
and I read his complete statement into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD during debate 
in the last Congress. I said at that time 
that I hoped this would put an end to 
this misquoting. Apparently, my hopes 
have not been realized. 

Mr. KARSTEN. It plagued you for 
the last 2 years and I venture to say it 
is going to plague you for the next 2 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, the controversy about 
personal income-tax reductions has ob- 
scured the fact that this bill is primarily 
a revenue-raising measure. It continues 
the present 52-percent corporate income- 
tax rate which expires on April 1, 1955. 
In addition, it extends various excise-tax 
rates, which also expire on April 1. Fail- 
ure to continue these taxes will result in 
a revenue loss of somewhere between two 
and three billion dollars. President 
Eisenhower has recommended that they 
be extended because we cannot afford any 
further loss of revenue this year. In my 
opinion if we do not continue these taxes 
there will be absolutely no possibility of 
any income-tax reductions next year, or 
in the foreseeable future. It is impera- 
tive, therefore, that we act in this matter 
and that we do so promptly. 

I hope this bill will be passed for it is 
the only way to insure tax relief to those 
in the lower income brackets. Many of 
us are afraid the Republican Party in 
opposing this bill is following the rule of 
Alice in Wonderland, “Jam tomorrow, 
jam yesterday, but never jam today.” 
Pass tax relief last year, pass tax relief 
next year, but never pass tax relief this 
year. Now is the time for those who 
really favor tax relief to make their posi- 
tion clear. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, while 
it is fresh in our minds, I should like to 
comment on what my good friend from 
Missouri has just said with reference to 
our distinguished Secretary of the 
‘Treasury who appeared before the Ways 
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and Means Committee a few days ago. 
In all of.my experience, and I have been 
a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for nearly as long as any of its 
members, I do not know of anyone who 
came before our committee so coura- 
geously and defended himself so com- 
pletely as did our great Secretary of the 
Treasury. He convinced me that he is a 
man that knows his business. He came 
before the Committee just as soon as he 
heard about this proposal to grant this 
$20 deduction and really knew what 
would be the result as to what the Demo- 
crats were supposed to do. He knew, 
and we all knew, that this Congress in 
this session should pass legislation with 
reference to a number of commodities 
upon which the excise tax was expiring 
and that this had to be done by the first 
of next month. He had planned every- 
thing accordingly. He was away some 
place for a day or so, but when he came 
back he found out that the Ways and 
Means Committee was going to do this 
thing with reference to this $20 exemp- 
tion business. 

What did he do? Did he hide out? 
No. He immediately demanded that he 
be allowed to appear before the commit- 
tee. He came before the committee and 
answered every question asked him, He 
outlined his position and delineated the 
facts and figures to prove what he had 
in mind. I thought a whole lot more of 
him after I heard him testify. He han- 
dled himself very ably. 

How does this legislation come before 
us? We would not have this legislation 
if it were not for the fact that there are 
a number of excise taxes that are going 
to expire in a short time and here is a list 
of most of them—special fuels, motor 
vehicles, gasoline, distilled spirits, per- 
fumes, liquors and wines, beer, ciga- 
rettes, and other similar commodities. 

Here was a big, magnificent tax struc- 
ture that was going to fall down if we 
did not do something about it. The tax 
coming to the Treasury from these com- 
modities amounts to $1 billion per year. 
It was time for us to bring this impor- 
tant tax matter up so as to extend the 
law. The Democrats brought it up. It 
was their business to do so because they 
had the majority and had the responsi- 
bility. 

Nobody, apparently, up to this time, 
had any thought about this other busi- 
ness of reducing the taxes on individual 
incomes by $20. How about this $20 de- 
duction? It has been stated that this is 
altogether for the benefit of poor people. 
Whom do you consider to be a poor man? 
What is usually considered as a poor 
man is a man who does not pay any in- 
come tax. As you know a man who does 
not earn more than $600 does not pay 
any income tax. If he is married his wife 
is entitled to a $600 exemption so he does 
not pay any tax if he does not earn more 
than $1,200 per year. Then if he has 3 
children he is allowed $600 for each of 
them. So then if he does not earn more 
than $3,000 per year he pays no tax. 
And again if the man and his wife are 
past 65 years of age they are allowed an 
exemption of $1,200 each. 

So, my colleagues, do not vote for this 
bill if you think you can claim credit 
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from most of the people that are con- 
sidered as poor people. 

Now, what does this legislation do? 
If I were doing it I would take off a 
larger percentage of the small taxpay- 
ers and leave a larger percentage on the 
rich people. I would take a lot of these 
folks who make 3 or 4 thousand dollars 
and let them out. But you did not do 
that. You come on here and with great 
gesture say that you are doing some- 
thing for the poor people. You would 
make those people believe you have done 
a wonderful thing for them. In my opin- 
ion, that somewhat lacks decency, for 
it is not truthful, it is not the fact, and 
it ought not to be circulated in that 
manner. 

What did the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury say in addition to what I have told 
you? You know, I never thought that 
the position of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was such a difficult job. I knew 
that it was a very responsible position, 
But Mr. George Humphrey showed us 
how he and his associates had studied 
the financial activities of the Govern- 
ment. They found that our Government 
owed many billions and that there was 
no definite plan for its payment or its 
reduction. He and his associates have 
set up a program that they think will 
carry us out of this financial forest. Al- 
ready their efforts have had a remark- 
able effect on our national financial 
affairs. It was only natural that Mr. 
Humphrey was chagrined when he heard 
about this $20 proposal. 

Nobody had told him anything about 
this $20 business. He quickly saw that 
it was going to upset his calculations. 
He saw that this matter could be a ter- 
rific setback to the financial program of 
the Government, ; 

If you are a small-business man, you 
cannot let anybody fool with your cash 
register for if you do your day’s work 
will come out wrong. But, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has a great big 
gigantic program of figuring out fi- 
nances, and he is going along with it, 
and he has brought us good results, as 
everybody knows. The condition of the 
Treasury is in much better shape than 
it was a year and a half ago—there is 
no question about that—and there is 
every reason to believe that it is going 
to get better and more secure. Now, 
you throw this little thing in, and what 
does it do? It does not amount to much, 
but it is enough to throw everything out 
of its proper perspective, as it were, and 
I believe it is not right. It does not 
justify your intelligence and your abil- 
ity, and furthermore it is not right for 
all the rest of us. It is not right for the 
taxpayers of the country; it is not right 
for the businessman who is planning to 
work himself out of inflation, and he 
knows now what he can depend upon. 

And, over and around us are the clouds 
of war that are coming before us, and 
nobody knows what they are going to 
bring to us, If you throw this tax mat- 
ter into the financial plans it is like 
throwing a money wrench into a delicate 
machine. You can stop it and maybe 
you can wreck it. It seems that is what 
you are trying to do; you are trying to 
stop the financial program that has been 
set up by the Treasury. And, the man 
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came up and defended it, and he de- 
fended himself against everybody. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to add this 
little testimony of mine to help out, if 
it does, with the people, to have a right 
appraisal of our big American who knows 
how to finance this Republic. We should 
do what we started out to do when the 
Ways and Means Committee was called 
into session. We should abandon this 
dangerous new-fangled proposal to allow 
this $20 deduction. This is misleading 
and deceptive. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. IKARD]. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Chairman, there has 
been a great deal said here during the 
last 2 days about politics and irrespon- 
sibility in loose and loud terms, As one 
of those who happened to believe in the 
principle of this bill last year and for a 
great length of time, I, at least, plead 
not guilty to any immediate switch in 
viewpoint or playing in politics. 

In order to get this thing into its 
proper perspective I think it might be 
well if we examine what the facts are. 
Really, what has happened here? What 
is this bill? There has been a lot of talk 
about one part of it. What does it do? 
It does principally three things: 

First, on April 1, 1956, it will reduce 
the corporate income tax 5 percentage 
points. 

On April 1, 1956, secondly, it will re- 
duce the excise taxes on automobiles, 
liquor, tobacco, and other items by some 
eight-hundred-million-odd dollars. 

And thirdly, there is a proposal which 
has caused all the heat here, and that is 
that the taxpayers of this country will 
be guaranteed a $20 tax credit. That is 
this bill. 

Now, where do we stand? Are we de- 
ciding here today whether or not we will 
have tax reductions? Is that the ques- 
tion? Is the matter of reducing taxes in 
the face of a deficit the question that we 
here are debating? My friends, that was 
decided over a year ago. A year ago the 
administration decided we would reduce 
taxes in face of a deficit, and that now 
is the law. Certain tax laws have ex- 
pired that brought about the reduction 
in taxes in excess of $7 billion. If the 
reductions provided for in this bill go 
into effect next April 1, we will have re- 
duced taxes over $10 billion in 2½ years 
without one cent of it having gone to the 
individual taxpayer. That is the ques- 
tion here. It is whether or not, in this 
program of reduction that has been em- 
barked upon there will be any assurance 
to the taxpayers that they will receive 
their proportionate part of the re- 
duction. 

A great deal has been said and prob- 
ably will be said about whether or not 
we should reduce taxes in the face of a 
deficit; and many allusions have heen 
made to good business practice and what 
a businessman would do under the cir- 
cumstances. I do not profess to be an 
expert in the field of business, but I have 
had some little experience and I know 
this, that many times to expand a busi- 
ness, to make it grow, it is necessary to 
borrow capital, and to keep up with ex- 
pansion it is necessary to expend funds. 
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The President has made a similar rec- 
ommendation with regard to taxes. 

I know that if our economy is to con- 
tinue to grow, which it has not done in 
the last year, with our expanding popu- 
lation and increasing labor force, and 
if we are to provide employment and 
good business, we are going to have to 
find new funds to go into the market for 
consumer goods. Furthermore, we have 
the capacity in this country at this time 
to produce almost any amount of con- 
sumer goods that is required. This $20 
tax credit, most of it, will find its way 
back into the consumer market. 

I have been told and I have heard 
some illustrious Members of this body 
argue that a dollar turns over about 
seven times a year and there is a tax 
cut taken every time it turns over. So 
this $815 million that would be pro- 
vided next year would provide, I believe, 
additional tax revenues. 

I am one of those who believes that 
our tax burdens and our tax laws have 
reached the point of diminishing returns. 
Our tax burden in this country is some- 
thing like 32 percent-plus of our national 
gross income. We are told that when it 
passes 25 percent we have reached the 
danger point. I think if we reduce that 
percentage toward 25 percent, we will 
probably collect as much as or more 
taxes and I, for one, will support this 
whole bill to reduce corporate taxes in 
1956, to reduce excise taxes in 1956, and 
to reduce personal income taxes in 1956. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Chairman, I cannot understand why the 
Democratic Party is so very, very eager 
to show its unsoundness with respect 
to the finances of the United States Gov- 
ernment; so eager, in fact, that over a 
year in advance of the time anybody 
would get any alleged benefit under this 
bill, and regardless of the situation 
which will exist a year from now when 
the bill would become effective, and en- 
tirely without regard to the forty, fifty, 
sixty, or seventy billions of dollars which 
will be spent by the United States Gov- 
ernment during that year, as yet unap- 
propriated and, of course, uncollected at 
this time; in view of all those facts I 
cannot, for the life of me see why it is 
that the Democratic Party is so eager 
to approve irresponsible and unsound 
financial practices at this moment. 

Evidently there is some belief that 
they will be able to guide the people into 
believing that they are getting a real 
tax concession effective over a year from 
today, and that it will make friends of 
people who benefit thereby. 

I want the people of the country to 
know that if there is any more unem- 
ployment between now and some time 
next year, in the event this proposal by 
the Democrats to cut taxes becomes 
law, that factor will be one of the major 
contributing factors in the cause of that 
unemployment. 

I will attempt to illustrate it and prove 
it in this manner. 

The moment this irresponsible type 
of tax reduction becomes law not one 
businessman who, after all, is the man 
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who provides the jobs in the United 
States, will have any confidence what- 
ever but that our financial record being 
made by Mr. Eisenhower and our party 
up to date is to be disregarded in the 
future, certainly to be disregarded so 
long as the Democratic Party controls 
the House and the Senate. By that I 
mean to say that the policy brought 
about to date through hard work of at- 
tempting to balance the budget will be 
out the window, as the saying goes. In 
the future any businessman who, I re- 
peat, is the employer, will have every 
reason to believe that the financial poli- 
cies in Washington are changed and that 
no longer are we to be guided by an 
effort to have a balanced budget and 
retain the stability of the dollar, but that 
on the contrary we are going back to the 
old practices of spend and spend and 
inflate and inflate the dollar, and thereby 
kid the American voters. 

I have heard people who know better 
stand up here and say that a year ago 
we passed a tax bill which did not dollar- 
wise reduce taxes among all the people 
of our country evenly, as though it were 
possible to give a man a $500 tax reduc- 
tion when the total of his taxes might 
be less than $100. That kind of argu- 
ment means nothing. But I say to you 
that in the tax bill of last year we did 
those things which permitted us to keep 
on our tax rolls millions of taxpayers, 
a substantial number of whom would be 
eliminated in your proposed bill. 

The easiest way to reduce taxes for 
anybody, to take people entirely off the 
tax rolls, is to put them out of a job. 
I tell you that this $20 proposal you have 
will put people out of jobs by creating a 
condition of uncertainty in the great 
employing forces of our country, and in- 
stead of having work for the man who 
expects to save $20 on taxes he may not 
have a job, as the result of this kind of 
loose financial policy. 

Your corporation, a collection of indi- 
viduals, gets its dollars somewhere, from 
selling goods, of course, and having got 
those dollars what does it do with them? 
It goes out and buys the materials upon 
which people work. It spends a large 
proportion of its money for that. It 
pays wages. A still greater proportion 
of its income goes for wages. It pays 
taxes. Fifty-two percent of all the 
money that corporation makes comes 
into the Federal Treasury. Then it pays 
dividends, rent, if you please, for the use 
of other people’s money, to provide the— 
what is it? $10,000, $12,000, $14,000 that 
must be invested before any man can 
have a job. 

What did that tax bill we passed last 
year do to make all of the people sup- 
port it? What did it do? It made pos- 
sible for the management of business to 
know that for a while in the future there 
would be some relationship between in- 
come and outgo in our country, that 
there would be a reasonably healthy at- 
mosphere in which business might hope 
to expand, in which jobs would be pro- 
vided, and in which, if the emergency 
spending for war and the preparation 
for war gradually tapered off, as the 
country became more economy- and 
more efficiency-minded, business might 
take up the slack. 
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And so H. R. 8300, 83d Congress, mak- 
ing no pretense of dividing the tax 
savings among the individuals of the 
country, but designed to take up the un- 
employment in our country, designed to 
provide jobs, became the law of our land. 
And it has worked. It has worked mag- 
nificently so that today, in a day when 
Government spending is dropping off, 
where business is taking its place, and 
private capital is going into the invest- 
ment field instead of the money being 
taken from the people by way of taxes, I 
urge you all to support legislation which 
will keep our Federal financial stature 
strong, and to do nothing to lead busi- 
ness to become nervous, to depend upon 
Government for largesse and kindnesses, 
and on the contrary let business realize 
that our Government now and in the 
future is going to provide a healthy place 
for expansion and the providing of jobs 
right here in the United States. If we 
do that, then this Congress will have 
made the greatest contribution it can 
make for the continued financial stabil- 
ity of our country. In this day, as we 
face the future with uncertainty, we 
want to be sure, that should the worst 
come to pass and our country be called 
upon to face the enemies abroad, we 
have here at home a healthy economy, 
an economy capable of providing jobs in 
the area in which the help of the indi- 
viduals will be needed in the carrying on 
of war. We can do that only if we enact 
sound legislation here which in the final 
analysis will provide a healthy climate 
for the expansion of business. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, the 
Republican spokesmen in opposition to 
the proposal to reduce personal income 
taxes by $20 per person have made a 
great point of irresponsibility of action 
on the part of Democrats and of the 
unsound economic character of this pro- 
posal. I think it is interesting to look 
back at the economic situation in Janu- 
ary 1953, when the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Reep] reported from his com- 
mittee a bill to advance by 6 months the 
date of the 10 percent income tax cut 
scheduled for January 1954. In the 
fourth quarter of 1952, the gross national 
product was running at $362 billion. 
This was an increase of between $3 and 
$4 billion over the previous quarter. In 
1953, gross national product reached 
$364.9 billion. If I understood the gen- 
tleman from New York here a few min- 
utes ago, he said that he proposed this 
advance because the country was on the 
verge of a depression, at the beginning 
of 1953, and he wanted to head that off— 
to anticipate it. Unemployment in 1952 
averaged 1,524,000 men. At the present 
time it is averaging 3,230,000 men. Un- 
employment is twice what it was in 1953 
when the gentleman from New York 
wanted to head off a depression by ad- 
vancing the date at which the income- 
tax reduction would go into effect. The 
cost of living index then was 113.5 and 
it was moving upward. Yet, the gentle- 
man states that he was afraid a depres- 
sion was coming upon us; consequently 
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he proposed to reduce income taxes 6 
months earlier than they were scheduled 
to be reduced. The budget deficit in 
1952, that is the fiscal year 1952, was $4 
billion. In 1953, the year during which 
he proposed that reduction, it reached 
$9.5 billion. It is estimated that the 
deficit for 1956 will be $2.5 billion. Now 
when the Democrats, under conditions 
which indicate much more justification 
for a tax cut of this kind, make a pro- 
posal to cut personal income taxes, they 
are charged with being irresponsible and 
with having no regard for the economic 
facts of life. Yet, the gentleman from 
New York proposed a reduction of twice 
as much under conditions in which there 
was much less justification. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE. The gentleman referred 
to the proposed tax reduction of 1953, a 
10 percent reduction. Was that ever se- 
riously proposed by the Republican 
Party? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It was reported by 
the Ways and Means Committee which 
was controlled by the Republicans. That 
is sufficient for me. It was supported by 
the leaders in the Republican Party in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. In answer to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota that perhaps it was 
not proposed by the Republican Party, as 
I remember it neither were the reduc- 
tions in excise taxes, although the Re- 
publican Party, after those things were 
forced upon them, later took credit for 
it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Of course. There 
is more justification for what we are do- 
ing today, because this is part of the 
Democratic program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The criteria for 
evaluating taxes and tax systems have 
not changed very much since Adam 
Smith wrote about them in the middle 
of the 18th century. ‘There are four rec- 
ognized standards: First, the standard 
of justice, including equity of imposition 
and equality of tax treatment; second, 
the economic effects; third, the ease of 
administration and compliance; and 
fourth, consideration of revenue. It is 
my intention to examine the legislation 
which is before us in the light of these 
standards, particularly the $20 tax 
credit proposal and to make certain com- 
parisons with the tax revision bill of 1954. 

It is well known that the Tax Revision 
Act of 1954 gave little or no relief to low- 
income citizens. Its concessions were 
principally to business and industry and 
to people in the high-income brackets. 
It was argued, of course, that personal 
income tax had been reduced by the 
income tax reduction which went into 
effect in January of 1954. This, of 
course, was true. It was argued further 
that the tax changes proposed in the 
1954 act were necessary for business, 
that they would have a stimulating effect 
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upon the economy, that eventually every- 
one would be better off. 

Let us consider first the justice of the 
proposed $20 income tax credit. In the 
Federal tax system the income tax, indi- 
vidual and corporate, has become an ac- 
cepted vehicle for the levy of a tax based 
upon ability to pay. Obviously ability 
to pay income tax is reduced in low- 
income tax brackets. One of the argu- 
ments frequently used, if not most fre- 
quently used, by the opponents of part 4 
of this bill is that this provision would 
have the effect of eliminating approxi- 
mately 5 million taxpayers from paying 
any taxes. Some will go further and 
propose that by being removed from in- 
come-tax liability somehow these Ameri- 
can citizens lose their sense of responsi- 
bility and become second-class citizens. 
As a matter of fact, they will not escape 
the payment of taxes. Their tax load 
other than the Federal individual income 
tax will continue to bear heavily upon 
these citizens, who now pay taxes every 
time they buy a gallon of gasoline, when- 
ever they pay rent or make payments on 
their home mortgages, almost every 
time they buy food or engage in any kind 
of economic activity. Studies show that 
the lower income groups bear an extraor- 
dinarily heavy share of the tax burden 
over and above their income-tax load. 
This tax burden consists of excise taxes, 
shifted corporation taxes, and taxes paid 
to other units of Government in the 
United States. One authoritative study 
reported in the National Tax Journal 
shows that the income group having an 
income of less than $1,000 per year pays 
23.6 percent of its income in taxes. The 
proposal contained in part 4 of this bill 
will give direct and needed relief to peo- 
ple in the low-income groups. 

It is particularly important and equi- 
table that the Federal tax load be reduced 
at this time since the present adminis- 
tration is pursuing a policy which will 
shift government and other responsibili- 
ties to State and local governments, and 
thereby make necessary higher taxes at 
these levels. It is well known that taxes 
at the State and local levels of govern- 
ment are not graduated in the manner in 
which Federal taxes are graduated and 
that the burden falls much more heavily 
upon low-income groups. There is no 
reason to believe that those citizens who 
are freed from paying Federal income tax 
through this amendment will be freed 
from the payment of all taxes, or become 
unaware of their tax liabilities. I am 
satisfied that they will remain good citi- 
zens of communities, of States, and of the 
Nation. 

The second important consideration 
with regard to taxes is their economic 
effect. It is generally agreed that the 
productive capacity of our economy is 
high; that it possesses the potential 
of producing ample goods sufficient to 
meet any reasonably anticipated de- 
mand. On the other. hand, there has 
been a lag in demand. This $20 tax 
saving will increase the purchasing 
power of every taxpayer and the major- 
ity of them will use the money either to 
buy goods, or to make payments on goods 
already purchased. 

The opponents of the bill have argued 
that the $20 credit will be inflationary. 
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The President has lent his own support 
to this view. I assume that Republicans 
who last week argued that the Presi- 
dent’s authority should not be given 
weight on the trade question because he 
knew little or nothing about tariffs, will 
argue today that his authority should be 
given great weight on an even more com- 
plicated economic question of taxation. 
Inflation occurs when the increase in 
purchasing power is not matched by an 
increase in available goods and services. 
There was an inflationary situation ex- 
isting in 1948 when the 80th Congress 
passed a tax bill over the President’s 
veto. Under the present bill this tax 
saving for each taxpayer will be distrib- 
uted through the year at the rate of 
about 37 cents a week. This is certainly 
a gradual increase in purchasing power 
and should allow for an orderly adjust- 
ment on the production side. The re- 
sult should not be inflation but rather 
an increase in the gross national prod- 
uct and an increase in employment and 
business activity. 

Supporters of H. R. 8300 in the last 
Congress argued that the adoption of 
that tax program would result in the 
broadening of investment, in increases 
in production, and in decline of unem- 
ployment, and so on. Actually not one of 
these has been accomplished. It can, of 
course, be argued that conditions would 
be worse if the tax bill had not been 
adopted but this point cannot be proved. 
Let us look at some of the facts. It was 
stated that the use of bonds to raise 
money was dangerous and that through 
the passage of H. R. 8300 encouragement 
would be given to the purchase of stocks. 
Figures from the Securities Exchange 
Commission show that the ratio of new 
issues of bonds to stocks has not been 
materially altered. The so-called little 
investor for whom the Republicans were 
so concerned last year has not been 
moved to purchase shares of stock. 
There is some reason to believe that the 
high price of stocks has served as a bar- 
rier to the purchase of stock by the 
small investor. I pointed out last year 
when the tax-revision bill was being de- 
bated that the favored status for divi- 
dend income would raise the price of 
stock to those who then held stock and 
that it was in effect a windfall gain for 
those stockholders. High administra- 
tion and Treasury officials have admit- 
ted that in their judgment there is a 
speculative factor at work in the stock 
market today. This cannot be explained 
in terms of anticipated inflation. It 
cannot be explained in terms of antici- 
pated higher corporate profits since cor- 
porate profits from operations declined 
last year. It can be explained, in my 
judgment, only in terms of the effect of 
the tax program of last year and possi- 
bly of anticipated tax changes of a sim- 
ilar nature in the future. The weight 
of economic argument is in favor of the 
$20 income-tax credit. 

The third criterion for a good tax has 
to do with the ease of administration 
and compliance. Proposed before us is 
a model of simplicity. Taxpayers will 
have no difficulty with it. It will involve 
no additional administrative attention. 
Consider this element of simplicity in 
contrast with the complexity and con- 
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fusion which has arisen in connection 
with the administration of H. R. 8300. 
Complaints have come in from every 
section of the Nation regarding the com- 
plexity of its form. Taxpayers are not 
able to determine their tax liability with 
certainty or confidence. 

The fourth criterion of taxes is that 
of revenue. The revenue loss for the 
fiscal year 1956 resulting from the adop- 
tion of this amendment will be $815 mil- 
lion, according to the best available 
estimates. Some of this should be made 
up through increased business activity 
and consequently increased tax collec- 
tions from other taxes. This tax reduc- 
tion will not go into effect until January 
1956. The action here proposed gives 
substance to the promise or expressed 
hope of administration leaders. The 
postponement of the effective date until 
January 1956 gives the administration 
time to consider the possible effects of 
this reduction and to propose other 
legislation as a means of replacing this 
lost revenue if the administration re- 
mains convinced that undesirable eco- 
nomic and fiscal consequences will follow 
the adoption of this proposal. In face 
of a budget deficit of approximately 
84% billion last year, the administration 
supported a bill which diminished reve- 
nue by at least $1.5 billion. Loss of 
revenue is likely to increase in the years 
to come as a result of the use of depre- 
ciation allowances, the full effect of the 
dividend credit, and the cumulative ef- 
fect of other changes made in the law. 
Today, with an anticipated deficit of 
$2.5 billion, the administration opposes 
as unsound a reduction of $815 million. 

The passage of this bill with the $20 
income-tax credit serves notice of the 
determination of Congress to give tax 
relief to the individual income-tax payer. 
This should not embarrass the adminis- 
tration since in effect it has promised 
such relief. Moreover, it gives the ad- 
ministration time to propose and recom- 
mend a better tax program or tax 
changes to replace the income which will 
pe lost as a result of the passage of this 

ill. 

Arguments of opponents that the pas- 
sage of this act now is dangerous since 
we do not know what world conditions 
are likely to be are without substance 
since the Congress, particularly the 
Democratic Members, have repeatedly 
demonstrated their willingness to co- 
operate with the executive branch of the 
Government in meeting emergencies of 
every kind. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
various administration spokesmen have 
used pretty drastic language in opposing 
the Democratic move to reduce the in- 
come-tax burden of the American people 
by a small amount. They have called it 
a maneuver completely contrary to the 
public interest. They have alleged, “this 
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move is playing fast and loose with the 
welfare of 160 million Americans.” 

Last fall Mr. Humphrey and his ad- 
ministration took a different view of 
lower taxes. “At last we have a tax cut,” 
the President himself told a nationwide 
TV audience on October 8, 1954. “It 
brings benefits to every family in every 
American home,” he claimed. 

That, of course, was election time and 
the President was anxious to get a Re- 
publican Congress elected. Today the 
administration considers it “playing poli- 
tics” to speak of tax cuts. 

Tonight and every night until April 15, 
the lights will be burning late in a great 
many American homes as people struggle 
with their income-tax returns. I use the 
word “struggle” advisedly because these 
new Republican tax forms are so be- 
wildering and complex, I am surprised 
they did not tangle up the Government’s 
printing presses. At any rate, a great 
many American families are discovering 
right now just who is playing fast and 
loose with their welfare. 

They are discovering, as Democrats 
told them all along, that the new Repub- 
lican tax bill of 1954 does not save most 
of them a penny. It provides little or 
no benefits for people in the low and 
middle income groups, people who need 
a little more money to buy more food, 
more consumer goods, more services. 
The lion share of the tax benefits from 
the Republican tax bill went to the big 
corporations and those who receive all or 
part of their income from corporation 
stock dividends. They constitute just 
about 8 percent of our population. 

“Oh, but don’t be disappointed,” the 
administration says to these people. 
“Our tax benefits for the wealthy and 
for the corporations will trickle down to 
you eventually. Our depreciation allow- 
ance, for instance, will stimulate new 
investments. New investments will mean 
more jobs and greater prosperity.” 

Mr. Chairman, there have been many 
excellent speeches presented here today 
which have properly pointed out the 
preferential tax treatment given to high 
income taxpayers under the Republican 
tax program of the 83d Congress. I will 
not attempt to repeat the many facts 
that clearly point out the tax discrimi- 
nations that the Republican Party made 
a permanent part of our Federal tax laws. 
I would, however, like to express my com- 
plete endorsement of the remarks made 
by my Democratic colleagues who have 
preceded me. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, rather than re- 
peating what has already been said in 
explaining the bili, H. R. 4259, I will 
merely commend my beloved chairman 
and friend, the Honorable JERE COOPER, 
of Tennessee, for his very clear explana- 
tion of the provisions of this bill. 

I would now like to direct the atten- 
tion of the Members of this Chamber to 
a particular aspect of the Republican tax 
program which I think is typical of the 
manner in which the Republican Party 
has given tax preferences to a fortunate 
few without achieving the successful 
operation of the Republican trickle-down 
theory of tax relief. The particular as- 
pect to which I refer is the so-called 
liberalized depreciation allowances on 
capital goods and equipment. 
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Well, let us look at these new deprecia- 
tion allowances which were written into 
the Republican tax revision bill last year. 
Just what has this device stimulated? 
How many new jobs have been created 
by it? 

Under the old system, as you know, 
a business firm deducts the cost of plant 
and equipment for tax purposes evenly 
over its estimated life. If a new ma- 
chine has an estimated life, say, of 20 
years, its costs is written off as a cost 
item over 20 years at the rate of 5 per- 
cent each year. 

Under the new Republican deprecia- 
tion allowance a business firm is per- 
mitted to deduct each year twice the 
percentage allowed under the old regula- 
tions. The double percentage is applied 
each year, not to the original cost, but 
rather to the unamortized balance. 
This has the effect of permitting about 
two-thirds of the cost of a business in- 
vestment in a new machine or a new 
plant to be written off in half its esti- 
mated life. 

This scheme is supposed to induce busi- 
ness to invest more money in new plant 
and equipment. Actually, however, this 
medicine was concocted for an ill which 
did not exist, at least when the Demo- 
crats were at the helm. Business expen- 
ditures for new plant and equipment 
rose steadily up to 1953. Investments 
of this type were 85% billion in 1939. 
They were at an annual average of 
$19.2 billion in 1946 to 1949. In the fol- 
lowing 2-year period they rose to an 
average $25.1 billion a year. Just before 
the Republican doctors, or should I say 
medicine men, forced this miracle pill 
down our throat, in the third quarter 
of 1953, total business outlays for new 
plant and equipment reached $28.92 bil- 
lion annually. 

Since then it has been declining slowly 
but steadily. It is still going down. 

We Democrats said right from the 
beginning that the fast writeoff provi- 
sions of the Republican tax bill would 
not and could not cure this evil. We 
said that Dr. Humphrey’s pill would not 
stop the decline in new investments. It 
did not. 

The curve on the chart is still going 
down. Business outlays for new plant 
and equipment stood at $27 billion in the 
third quarter of 1954, at the time the 
provision went into effect. The fourth 
quarter of 1954 it was down to $26.59 
billion, according to Government esti- 
mates. And in the first quarter of this 
year it is expected to sink still lower, 
to an estimated $26.03 billion. 

When and how are we going to stop 
this alarming decline in investments? 
When and how are we going to face up 
to our responsibility to make possible 
full employment and an adequate stand- 
ard of living for all Americans? 

The Republican tax policy surely will 
not do it. 

Instead of stimulating more invest- 
ment and greater expenditures for new 
machines and more plants, as its spon- 
sors claimed it would, the fast writeoff 
provision actually scares investors away. 
That is what many corporation mana- 
gers themselves claim it does. 
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I was much interested in an article 
in the New York Times of Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1955, on this subject. Accord- 
ing to this article, Willard F. Stanley, 
president of Corporate Services, Inc., 
says that the changes in the rules for 
depreciating new property will cost the 
Federal Government about $1 billion in 
taxes this year. And because few cor- 
porate managers will use one set of fig- 
ures for the collectors and another for 
their shareholders. Mr. Stanley says, the 
same changes are likely to cut apparent 
corporate net profits by $450 million. 

In fact, the president of Corporate 
Services, Inc., urges corporations to keep 
two sets of books. Otherwise, he fears, 
the investing public may not understand 
what is happening and that would have 
an unfortunate effect on the market for 
securities. 

Mr. Stanley says that 80 percent of 
those planning to use the rapid write- 
offs intended to book the rapid rate. 
They will thus deduct large chunks of 
money from profit, but to be held as 
cash. This, he thinks, is quite unneces- 
sary and means not only letting the tail 
wag the dog but using a tail never in- 
tended for that particular dog. Keep 
a different set of books for your stock- 
holders, he says, to show them profits. 
He does not say reinvest. 

But double books or no, a majority 
of businesses are not using the new fast 
writeoff provisions at all. The New York 
Times of February 17, 1955, reported 
that only 45 percent of companies re- 
cently surveyed are using the new pro- 
vision. Two-thirds of them hasten to 
add that it is not affecting their plans 
for capital spending. 

The survey was conducted by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, a 
nonprofit research organization. It 
found that 35 percent of companies have 
definitely decided against using the new 
plan. Twenty percent are still unde- 
cided. They are still studying the new 
rules, presumably still looking for the 
great stimulus it is to give to new invest- 
ments for making more products—prod- 
ucts which people cannot afford to buy 
because they lack purchasing power. 

The plain fact is that this fast tax 
writeoff provides no incentive to new 
investments and economic expansion. 

We have noted that this new Repub- 
lican policy has not stopped the decline 
of our economy. We have noted that 
it tends to alarm investors and results 
in double bookkeeping. And now this 
new survey of the National Industrial 
Conference Board tells us that a ma- 
jority of corporations does not even 
want it. 

These firms, according to the New York 
Times, are apprehensive over the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service’s interpretation of 
the new law. They would like a stable 
rate of writeoff. They prefer not to 
gamble on tax rates which, of course, 
may go up again in an emergency. They 
are perfectly satisfied with the old 
straight-line method. 

Most of all, however, the business 
world is beginning to realize that the 
way to encourage and stimulate new in- 
vestment is not by new gimmicks in the 
tax law but by the proven law of supply 
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and demand. There must be a demand 
for products and money to buy them. 

Here is what George Shea writes in 
the Wall Street Journal of February 21, 
1955: 

The answers that say depreciation meth- 
ods won't affect spending plans go on to 
explain that these plans depend, as before, 
on three factors: demand for products, ad- 
vantages of technological improvements, and 
the availability of cash. 


The key words in this sentence are, of 
course, “demand for products.” No such 
demand can be created by the admin- 
istration’s tax policy of 1954. In fact, 
let us face it, this whole theory of giving 
the breaks to the big fellow and then 
letting the benefits trickle down to the 
little fellow has been a failure. Our 
entire economy is afflicted by creeping 
stagnation. The Republican cure did 
not work. 

The only way to create the needed de- 
mand is to put more money into the 
hands of the little fellow who will buy 
more products. The only stimulus to 
needed expansion at this time can come 
from rising consumer purchasing power 
and sales. This is not playing politics 
but sound economic thinking, confirmed 
and reconfirmed by experience. 

Our national economy requires a 
strengthened mass consumption base. 
That is why I shall vote to cut the taxes 
of every American by $20. Our people 
need this added cash in their pockets, 
not to keep double books but to buy 
the goods and services to keep our fac- 
tories rolling and to make certain our 
men and women are at work. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am sorry the gentleman from 
Minnesota did not yield on the point he 
was making in regard to the purpose of 
the stock dividend credit. Its purpose 
was to switch corporate financing. I 
know, because I personally am very 
much interested in the provision and 
have watched it with a great deal of in- 
terest. The point is that it did not go 
into effect from the practical standpoint 
until after July 1954, so we have little 
basis on which to observe whether or not 
what we were hoping to accomplish has 
been accomplished, 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The only basis we 
have for judgment is what is reported in 
the Securities and Exchange index; there 
has been no change. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. But the 
point is, as I have been saying to the 
gentleman, that the tax has not been in 
effect long enough to have had any eco- 
nomic impact at all. I might say that 
there is one specific thing which is a 
very significant thing. General Motors 
in their refinancing went to a new stock 


issue instead of a bond issue just re- 


cently; and one of the main factors in 
their going away from bond financing to 
equity financing was this very provision 
in that bill. Whether or not that one 
isolated case is going to be indicative of 
what does happen within these next few 
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months as far as corporate financing is 
concerned is the important thing; and I 
personally am most interested to see 
whether or not that is accomplished; 
because, as I said on the floor of the 
House during the debate on H. R. 8300, 
if our theorizing of its economic effect 
does not materialize, I would be in favor 
of going back on that particular thing. 
My objection at the time was the fact 
that folks who did not know what the 
purpose was should argue there were 
other reasons behind it. I thank the 
gentleman for pointing out the real rea- 
sons, although I do say that we have 
certainly not had enough opportunity of 
observing the effect of that law to see 
whether or not we have achieved any- 
thing at all. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the gentle- 
man has made a fair statement about 
the need to reserve judgment. My point 
is that up to this time there is no basis 
for economic certainty that this provi- 
sion has had any great stimulating effect 
upon industry or for saying that it has 
accomplished the purpose that those who 
supported it had in mind. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. One sig- 
nificant occurrence is the action of 
General Motors, which I pointed out. 
Whether or not there will be other such 
issues I do not know. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. We have had 
just about enough talk about the 1954 
tax reduction bill. It will be recalled 
that that bill provided an income-tax 
reduction of $3 billion of which 62 per- 
cent went to people who earned less than 
$6,000 a year. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. The 
gentleman is referring to the 10-percent 
tax cut that everyone got in this country 
beginning January 1, 1954. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Under that 
same bill the excise taxes were reduced 
$1 billion. We all know those excise 
taxes were on luggage, travel, toilet arti- 
cles, hunting equipment, and sporting 
goods. How can anyone say that that 
reduction of a billion dollars in excise 
taxes, when it went for those things— 
travel, luggage, toilet articles, and so 
forth—was in a wealthy man’s bill? I 
think it also reached out to people of low 
income. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I agree with 
the gentleman exactly and will go even 
further than that. Communications and 
transportation taxes are taxes on busi- 
ness and those taxes are passed on to 
the consumer of any product, be it a loaf 
of bread or a bottle of milk. They are 
the most vicious form of excise taxes 
because they in effect are a national sales 
tax. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. The gentle- 
man will agree with me that when we 
passed last year the excise tax bill, giv- 
ing a reduction in excises along those 
lines, it affected the wealthy and the poor 
as well? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It not only 
affected them but it affected a lot more 
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people, people that my Democratic 
friends are overlooking entirely in this 
bill. That is the little fellow who does 
not make enough money to pay taxes. 
I refer to people on pensions and on 
social security. They pay these hidden 
taxes on their loaf of bread and their 
bottle of milk just as much as the other 
man does. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Another fea- 
ture of that bill was the reduction of 
$2 billion in excess-profits taxes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. According to 
the best information I have, in connec- 
tion with that reduction of $2 billion in 
excess-profits taxes, 61 percent of that 
money was used by the employers to 
build new factories, to put in equipment, 
and so forth in order to give work to 
hundreds of thousands of men. Does 
the gentleman remember at that par- 
ticular time there were many gloomy 
people who were saying there was going 
to be a recession or a depression and 
spoke along those lines? So I repeat, the 
best information I have is that 61 percent 
of that went to the building of factories 
to give work to people which in turn 
brought more taxes back than the 
amount involved in the excess-profits tax 
structure. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. He is making a very fair 
observation. The hearings held by the 
Small Business Committee under the 
control of the Democratic Party inciden- 
tally and the hearings held by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, indicate that 
the businesses that were being hit the 
hardest were the small and growing busi- 
nesses, those that wanted to expand and 
build the plants the gentleman refers to. 
The name “excess profits” was not de- 
scriptive of that tax at all. It was really 
a tax on the “growth” and new com- 
panies in this country. I honor those on 
the Democratic side of the aisle who 
recognized that and voted with us. We 
agreed on that and we eliminated that 
tax entirely. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Another item 
was the $1.4 billion involved in the tax 
revision bill. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Those speak- 
ing with authority, agree that the $1.4 
billion tax-revision bill was spread out in 
some form or other to practically every 
individual in the United States regardless 
of hisincome. Will the gentleman agree 
with that? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Tagree with 
the gentleman. The tax-revision bill 
was not a tax-reduction bill at all, as 
was pointed out in committee and on the 
floor of the House, and has never been 
contradicted on the floor of the House 
or in committee. It was a tax-revision 
bill, it was a bill to correct a lot of in- 
equities that we knew existed. We did 
give some tax relief, but that was inci- 
dental in correcting some inequities. 

Let us take, for example, the addi- 
tional reduction we gave a working 
mother which has been referred to here. 
That was not because we singled out 
working mothers for benefit. It was 
based upon the argument that the busi- 
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nessman could deduct from his gross 
income a business expense: Why should 
a mother not do likewise, who had to pay 
a baby sitter to look after her 3- or 4-year 
old child while she worked, deduct the 
expenses of a baby sitter? We felt that 
that was a fair argument and it was an 
inequity that existed in the interpreta- 
tion of the law. The purpose was to cor- 
rect the inequity. 

Let me illustrate again. Why did we 
give an additional $1,200, or about $1,000, 
credit to the people on retirement pen- 
sions like teachers who were not on 
social-security retirement? To give that 
to them? No. It was because of this 
argument, It was pointed out that we 
gave people who had social-security re- 
tirement complete exemption from tax- 
ation for their social-security benefits, 
and the argument of the teachers and 
others was Here we have paid for our 
own retirement plan. Why should those 
who get it through social security get 
specia! tax treatment over and above the 
treatment we are getting?” And the 
committee felt that that was an inequity, 
and that is why we corrected it. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing, and all this is going over the debate 
we had last year. As I say, the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. If this 
were a tax-revision bill, surely there 
should be some tax loopholes closed 
which would get more taxes, and that 
is exactly what the case was. I think 
we counted over 50 specific provisions in 
that tax-revision bill where we closed 
loopholes and gained revenue. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the gentle- 
man not agree that the Republicans will 
be in approximately the same position 
in January of 1956 that they were in 
January 1954 when the 10-percent in- 
come-tax provision went into effect? 
Now, as you know, that provision was in- 
cluded in the law under a Democratic- 
controlled Congress. There was a defi- 
cit of about $9 billion. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. What is 
the question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I will get to the 
question. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
correct the gentleman's statement first. 
Mr. McCARTHY. All right. Correct 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. In commit- 

tee it was the Republicans who put in 

at expiration date of that particular 
ill. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Inany case, it came 
out under a Democratic Congress. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, a 
Democratic Congress passed it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. And you had a Re- 
publican Congress in control previous to 
January 1954. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Anticipating a 10- 
percent cut in the income taxes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Correct. 

Mr. McCARTHY. And you had a 
budget deficit at the end of fiscal 1953 
of about $9 billion, so there was ample 
time for the Republicans to say “This 
is unsound; we are going to head this 
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off, and this 10-percent cut will not go 
into effect because we want a sound fis- 
cal policy.” 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
true. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Republicans 
did not do that. On the contrary, they 
claimed that it was a Republican re- 
Guction, and the President just yester- 
day included that $3 or $4 billion in 
saying the Republicans had reduced 
taxes by $7 billion under his adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Now, I will 
be happy to explain what the facts are. 
In the first place, the Korean war was 
in the past, and we had the problem, 
which so many people failed to recognize, 
of trying to revert from a wartime econ- 
omy to a peacetime economy, and that 
required different economic treatment. 
And, if you will note, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration plans at all times were 
based on this. But, above all, by cutting 
$14 billion out of the Truman budget, we 
were able to allow that tax reduction to 
go in, and I will say to you gentlemen 
here and now if in these ensuing months 
you will join with us in trying to cut 
these appropriations and get this budget 
in hand, why, of course, we can give tax 
relief. But, except from the standpoint 
of one segment of your group over there, 
you have always been going through the 
aisle on a teller vote to put money back 
into the budget, and every time we try to 
get a reasonable cut in appropriations 
you are the ones that prevent us from 
doing it. There is only one way to bal- 
ance the budget, and that is to grapple 
with these appropriation problems, in 
my estimation. 

Now I want to say why I took the floor 
in the very beginning. It was mainly to 
give an opportunity to anyone on the 
Democratic side who wanted to take ex- 
ception, to speak up to anything I said 
in my supplemental views in this report 
on this particular bill. In the conclud- 
ing paragraph I say: 

The procedures adopted by the majority 
members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee make a mockery of orderly legislative 
process. They bring the Ways and Means 
Committee and the Congress itself into dis- 
repute. 


Now, I can see why the distinguished 
chairman of this committee, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], did 
not want to explain to this House why 
the committee had followed the proce- 
dures that they had followed and, in fact, 
said that my remarks in asking him to 
explain were not contributing anything 
to this debate. 

I will say to the ladies and gentlemen 
of the House that every word uttered on 
the Democratic side of the aisle in behalf 
of this legislation is so much ashes until 
you can explain away why you have pro- 
ceeded in this fashion; not permitting 
the Committee on Ways and Means even 
to consider this matter. All of these 
facts and figures that you are quoting 
are only your own ideas, nothing that 
the Committee on Ways and Means has 
ever had an opportunity to look into to 
check their accuracy. 

I can understand why the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 


That is 
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when I asked him to yield to me and to 
tell me where he got his figures which 
applied to H. R. 8300, the tax-revision 
bill, was reluctant to tell me where they 
came from. Perhaps at this time he will 
tell me who computed those figures on 
the effect of H. R. 8300. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Why, certainly. 
My understanding is that Secretary 
Humphrey has admitted that it would 
cost $1.9 billion. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No. I am 
talking about the tax-revision bill of 
last year. When the gentleman was try- 
ing to point out that people with incomes 
under $5,000 per year were not getting 
very much benefit, that it was a rich- 
man’s tax bill, that is when I asked the 
gentleman to yield and to explain where 
he had gotten the figures. Did the gen- 
tleman compute those himself? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I am going to put 
them in the RECORD. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The point 
is who compiled them? I think I can 
answer the question myself. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have a table 
here showing revenue effects, estimated 
revenue loss in the fiscal year 1955 and 
the number of taxpayers affected by the 
changes made by the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. That will be made a part 
of the record, and it will show that un- 
der the Internal Revenue Code of 1954— 
that is the Republican bill 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, that is 
the Republican bill, and Iam proud of it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
may well be. Only 23 percent of the im- 
mediate tax relief and only 9 percent of 
the long-run tax relief contained in the 
law went to taxpayers with incomes un- 
der $5,000. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. What are 
the details behind that? The gentle- 
man is begging the question up to this 
point. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, no. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, the gentleman is. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. The gentle- 
man is caught and says that I am evad- 
ing the question, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am giving 
the gentleman plenty of time to explain. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The income 
group with incomes of over $5,000 re- 
ceived 38 percent of the immediate re- 
lief and 18 percent of the long-run re- 
lief. It is estimated that corporations 
received 39 percent of the immediate re- 
re and 73 percent of the long-run re- 

ef. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Those fig- 
ures are inaccurate, and I am asking 
the gentleman where they came from 
and who compiled such figures. I think 
I can tell the gentleman, and I shall 
tell him. This morning I came from an 
executive session of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report. Under our 
procedures I may not discuss what goes 
on in an executive session, other than to 
say this: I have seen those conclusions 
from the alleged statistics. They are 
from the PAC of the CIO. I have had 
the pleasure—and it was a pleasure, be- 
cause I respect those gentlemen of the 
CIO—of sitting with them for over 2 or 
3 hours and going over some of those 
estimates with them last year. And, be- 
lieve me, I can say this, that at the end 
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of it they said, “Well, we cannot discuss 
it further. We had better get our tax 
experts and economists to come in and 
give you our information,” and these tax 
experts and economists have not ap- 
peared to this day, because, gentlemen, 
they cannot back these figures up. 
Those are just a lot of figures that mean 
nothing. That is why I asked the gen- 
tleman where he got them. He was just 
begging the question. 

I know you have been saying this has 
been a rich man’s bill, but on the floor 
of the House no one has dared to try to 
establish that in honest debate, and no 
one ever dare to try to establish it in 
honest debate in the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Can the gentle- 
man state what the tax reduction will 
be in the 1954 tax bill? 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Does the 
gentleman mean H. R. 8300? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The actual 


estimate of tax losses over the long 
range, about which I am mainly con- 
cerned, with the exception of things like 
baby sitters and people not on social 
security—I have never actually com- 
puted all these things—those were losses, 
but the essential features of the bill that 
you all have been saying were losses, like 
depreciation allowance, as a_ typical 
example, like stock dividend credit, in 
my judgment, and the arguments we 
advanced in the Committee on Ways and 
Means, were that those were not over- 
all revenue losses although there were 
estimates of the immediate loss for the 
next year or two until the losses began 
bringing back in what your originally 
anticipated loss might be. 

I can illustrate it, for example, on 
your stock dividends. A corporation, 
say, borrows a billion dollars in bonds 
or bank borrowings. It deducts the in- 
terest it pays on that billion from its 
gross income, so that is not subject to 
the 52-percent tax. If we could get the 
corporations to finance through equity 
investment, that is, stocks, then that 
equivalent amount earned on the invest- 
ment capital would be subject to 52 per- 
cent tax. Take in the case of General 
Motors, if they will issue, as they appar- 
ently are going to, a stock issue instead 
of a bond issue, we are going to pick up 
52-percent tax on the earnings from that 
capital investment. 

As I said in the Committee on Ways 
and Means when we were discussing this 
thing, I can understand honest disagree- 
ment as to whether that economic 
theory would work. I thought it would. 
But certainly the whole measure was 
passed on that basis, not on the basis 
that we were giving any tax relief to 
stockholders or any group of that nature 
more than in the depreciation allowance 
that we were giving any benefit to com- 
panies, because over the lifetime of the 
equipment you do not get one cent more 
from depreciating early than you do from 
depreciating later. As a matter of fact, 
we think the Government will gain more 
taxes. 

Many of your Democratic members on 
the Committee on Ways and Means agree 
with that philosophy on stock dividends 
and certainly on depreciation, that there 
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is no over-all tax loss; that, if anything, 
there is a tax gain. 

That is why it is so important to get 
into the details of these things and 
know where your figures came from. 
That is what the Committee on Ways 
and Means should have been doing, in 
studying whether or not this particular 
Mills amendment was justified. We did 
not go into one iota of anything, with 
no public hearings. I was shut off there, 
I might state, in just about the same 
fashion the chairman responded to my 
inquiry here on the floor as to why he 
would not explain to this membership 
why the great Committee on Ways and 
Means had not had hearings, had not 
even had a discussion of this measure, 
instead of coming in at night, on Sat- 
urday evening with this brand new pro- 
posal. I was called in my office. I hap- 
pened to be working on Sunday. A news- 
paper reporter asked me what I thought 
of this tax-reduction bill. I said, “What 
tax-reduction bill?” ‘That is where I 
learned about it. 

I came here to the Committee on Ways 
and Means at 10 o'clock on Monday 
morning. The written notice that we 
had did not say we were taking up the 
Mills amendment. I asked in the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means that the 
chairman rule that the Mills amend- 
ment was not germane to this bill, and 
that the procedures were not correctly 
followed in notifying the members. The 
chairman full well knew that I was with- 
in my rights as a member of that com- 
mittee in asking that ruling be favorable. 
His response was, We have never fol- 
lowed technical procedure in the Ways 
and Means Committee.” That was the 
reason given for overruling my motion. 

I want to say this: It is this kind of 
procedure, and I would say it whether 
it is Republican or Democratic, that will 
destroy the independent legislative 
branch of this Government. 

I would like, and I would hope, that the 
Speaker, the gentleman from Texas, the 
Honorable Sam Raysurn, will take the 
floor, as he did on the other measure last 
week when he asked us to follow correct 
procedure on this floor. I hope he will 
explain to this body why he thinks this 
procedure is proper, and why he thinks 
this procedure is conducive to good legis- 
lation because, in my judgment, this ir- 
regular procedure is what will wreck this 
country and this is what can very easily 
wreck this country. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I appreciate the 
lucid explanation of the gentleman and 
his familiarity with the bill. Does the 
gentleman have any information that he 
can give to the Committee for our infor- 
mation as to the benefit that the average 
taxpayer will receive, and in what man- 
ner and at what date it will be received 
if this bill passes? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The tax- 
payers will receive a $20-cut beginning 
January 1, 1956. However, I might say 
that that is a questionable benefit be- 
cause I predict, as I say in my minority 
views, that we are going to have 1 cent 
go out of the purchasing power of the 
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dollar and every $5,000 income is going 
to be reduced $50 in order to get this $20. 
The Federal debt for every man, woman, 
and child, by increasing the debt $2.3 
billion in order to get this $20 is in- 
creased $15 per capita. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. But in your mi- 
nority views, you indicate the $20 al- 
lowance will increase the national debt 
to the extend of $15 per individual. Is 
that not so? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
rect. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Then, in addi- 
tion to that, the taxpayer will receive the 
benefit of this in his payroll deduction 
whereby he pays his income tax? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. That is in the 
latter part of the fiscal year 1956, as I 
understand it? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No, many 
people will be given it at the beginning 
of 1956 because it is a payroll deduction 
beginning on January 1, 1956, the calen- 
dar year. That is correct. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. And if he is only 
eligible for the full $20, that is, if he has 
no dependents, the amount per month 
will be very small beginning the Ist of 
January until the $20 allowance is 
granted? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It would 
be a small amount. It could be com- 
puted by dividing 12 into $20. Well, 
that is not entirely fair—no—because 
not only does the individual taxpayer 
get $20, but there is a $20 allowance for 
the wife and children. We want to be 
fair about this thing. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. But if he only 
was eligible for a $20 deduction. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, that 
is true. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The offer that is 
made in this bill as compared to the pro- 
posal made a year ago by the Demo- 
cratic side of the House was a $100 ex- 
emption, which they computed in this 
year evidently as equal in tax credit. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
correct, yes. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. So that this year, 
they are now offering the public $20, 
and last year they were offering a $100 
exemption. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, I 
think one reason for the change was the 
argument that the rich man who pays 
87 percent would get $87 for every $100 
credit, while the person with a lower 
income only gets $20. 

Mr. MILLS. 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. MILLS. In answer to the gentle- 
man from California, I think it should 
be pointed out that the $20 per depend- 
ent credit is equivalent at least in the 
first or minimum bracket to a $100 in- 
crease in the exemption allowed; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, I be- 
lieve that is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. First of all, I want 
to commend the gentleman for his very 
constructive, informative, and straight- 
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forward and fair presentation, which 
demonstrates his great knowledge of this 
entire subject. Apropos of the last ques- 
tion which was asked, of course, the $20 
tax credit is the equivalent of the in- 
crease in the exemption of $100 only in 
the lowest bracket; is that not correct? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. But as to anybody 
making more than $2,000 a year, it 
amounts to a discrimination as against 
the $100 exemption; is that not correct? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right. 

Mr. HALLECK. As to why the posi- 
tion of our friends on the other side of 
the aisle last year has been reversed in 
this fashion this year, I would not under- 
take to guess. However, I think this 
ought to be pointed out, since earlier in 
the debate there was much discussion of 
the tax program enacted in the last Con- 
gress. I think it ought to be understood, 
and why it is not understood I do not 
know, but, first of all, an overwhelming 
majority of the Members of the House of 
Representatives last year on both sides of 
the aisle supported these various pro- 
grams, including the 10-percent reduc- 
tion in personal income taxes which was 
made possible by savings, as you say, of 
$3 billion, which went right into the 
pockets of the taxpayers, and the people 
in the lowest brackets got the greatest 
benefit. In that case, we came back from 
the Korean war, where the tax was cut 
in the lowest bracket from 22 percent 
down to 20 percent. 

Now, the billion-dollar reduction in 
excise taxes, I think in overwhelming 
measure, went likewise into the pockets 
of the taxpayers, even those in the lower 
brackets, because they paid less for a 
telegram or for a railroad ticket or to buy 
many other things where relief was af- 
forded. We extended the excess-profits 
tax for 6 months. The gentleman has 
pointed out that that has been good for 
the economy. I do not find any objection 
to it. 

There has been a lot of conversation 
about the big tax-revision bill, $1,400,- 
000,000. There, most of the benefits are 
going to people—farmers, with a better 
tax-amortization program; working 
mothers, with better treatment and more 
favorable allowances on medical ex- 
penses, and so on down the line. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
says that this $20 proposition is to over- 
come all of the inequities of the tax pro- 
gram of the 83d Congress, $7.4 billion. 
But to me it is significant that there is 
not one word in this proposal to undo 
anything that was done with respect to 
taxes in the last Congress. That amounts 
to a tacit approval at this time of that 
program. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The vote 
on H. R. 8300 was 339 to 80. I think the 
House rather overwhelmingly endorsed 
H. R. 8300, which, incidentally, was real- 
ly a codification and revision of our tax 
laws, which had not been revised for the 
past 75 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Boccs]. 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the principal matters discussed this af- 
ternoon has been the so-called tax revi- 
sion bill of 1954. 

As far as I have been able to find out, 
nobody has been able to provide an 
accurate estimate of what that bill may 
eventually cost. The fact remains that 
the President of the United States signed 
that bill when he knew that it would in- 
crease the deficit facing the United 
States of America. Estimates of revenue 
losses range to all sorts of figures. Of 
course, the debate waxes back and forth 
on recapture, and so forth and so on, 
but just one provision of the bill, the 
so-called depreciation provision 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Did the gentleman 
vote for the bill? 

Mr. BOGGS. Yes, I did, after voting 
for a motion to recommit. 

Mr. YOUNGER. But the gentleman 
did vote for the bill? 

Mr. BOGGS. Les, sir; I did. And you 
will find it in the Recorp. There were 
many very good provisions in the bill 
which revised the entire Revenue Code 
and involved very little revenue. 

One estimate is that the depreciation 
provision alone would cost a billion dol- 
lars this year. I would like to read a par- 
agraph or two from an article appearing 
in the New York Times of Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1955, just a week or so ago: 

Changes in the rules for depreciating new 
property will cost the Federal Government 
about $1 billion in taxes this year, one expert 
estimates. And because few corporate man- 
agers will use one set of figures for the tax 
collectors and another for their share- 
holders, he says, the same changes are likely 
to cut apparent corporate net profits by $450 
million, 

Willard F. Stanley, president of Corporate 
Services, Inc., is the man responsible for 
these figures. He holds that corporations 
should keep two sets of books, Otherwise, 
the investing public may not understand 
what is happening, he fears, and the effects 
on the market for securities may be unfor- 
tunate. The new rapid-depreciation rule is 
a purely artificial device to permit corpora- 
tions to hold on to more of their cash in 
their early days— 


And so forth. That is one expert’s 
opinion. 

I cite that only because of the fact 
that this legislation was signed by the 
President in the face of a deficit con- 
siderably larger than the deficit he faces 
at this time or may face on January 1, 
1956. j 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the gentle- 
man recall that the President was asking 
for a $15 billion increase in the public 
debt at the same time he was accepting 
this tax cut? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is correct; never- 
theless, that did not deter the Republi- 
can leadership in pressing for that bill. 

So we are faced with a situation where 
this administration despite all of the 
pious platitudes we have heard has ac- 
tually embraced deficit financing. 

The acting minority leader can talk 
about what he saved and what he did 
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not save, but the fact remains that the 
budget has not been balanced and that 
there is no recommendation contained 
anywhere in the President’s budget mes- 
sage that it be balanced. As a matter 
of fact it was a bit ironical to me last 
fall to hear some of the spokesmen for 
the Republican Party talking about the 
so-called planned deficits of the previous 
administration. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that this is the first time we have 
had planned deficits. We had deficits 
before, but they were not planned. Let 
me read a few excerpts of testimony be- 
fore our committee over a period of 
years. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I think the gen- 
tleman ought to explain that his refer- 
ence to planned deficits is a planned de- 
termination to reduce deficits—which 
we have been trying to do—as compared 
with a voluntary deficit spending pro- 
gram, that we have referred to fre- 
quently, under the previous Democratic 
administration. There is a difference, 
and I think the gentleman will admit 
there is a difference between involun- 
tary deficit spending and voluntary 
deficit spending. We believe there has 
been a lot of voluntary deficit spending 
in previous administrations, and we are 
trying to plan to reduce the deficit 
spending. That is the reference the 
gentleman just made to what we are 
attempting to do. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman makes 
a fine statement. Unfortunately it does 
not stand up. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I do not agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman is cer- 
tainly incorrect, Let me give the gentle- 
man a few examples. In the fiscal year 
1951, for instance, the spending for non- 
defense items was $18.5 billion. 

In 1952 it was $19.4 billion. 

In 1954 it was $19.9 billion. 

In 1955, that is this fiscal year, it is 
estimated at $21.8 billion. 

These are your nondefense items. You 
have done some trimming on defense 
items. Maybe they have been wise and 
maybe they have not, but the point I 
am making is that in each year in the 
previous administration the representa- 
tives of that administration came in here 
and asked, for the taxes to finance it. I 
will read it to you if you do not remem- 
ber it. I will read you from Secretary 
Snyder’s statement before the Ways and 
Means Committee in 1947: 

The first requisite of such a tax system is 
that it should produce adequate revenue to 
balance the budget and to provide substan- 
tial payment on the public debt— 


He asked for more than a balanced 
budget. He asked for payment on the 
public debt as well— 
in order to sustain the confidence of the 


public in the integrity of the Government’s 
obligations and its financial strength. 


In 1950: 


As the President stated in his tax message 
on January 23, 1950, our general objective 
should be a tax system which will yield suf- 
ficient revenue in times of high employment, 
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production, and national income to meet the 
necessary expenditures of the Government 
and leave some surplus for debt reduction. 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Insofar as deficit 
spending is concerned, there is not any 
question but that the deficit spending 
was much greater under previous admin- 
istrations. ó 

Mr. BOGGS. That is not necessarily 
true. Asa matter of fact, in 2 or 3 years 
the budget was balanced and we had a 
surplus. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. If you would fol- 
low your own Secretary of the Treasury’s 
advice now you would not bring in a bill 
to reduce revenue $2,300,000,000 when at 
the same time the gentleman just read a 
statement of his Secretary who said that 
the first obligation is to reduce deficit 
spending and tax revenues. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution, but I would say to 
the gentleman this administration has 
embraced deficit financing and, in addi- 
tion to that, this administration has said 
it will reduce taxes next year. This sim- 
ply anticipates what they have promised 
and sets up a fair method of reducing 
taxes. 

Let us talk about some of the other 
positions that have been taken right here 
in this body. I recall the debate in the 
80th Congress on a tax measure advanced 
by the gentleman’s party and I quote 
from our distinguished former Speaker: 

Oppressive taxes have toppled many a gov- 
ernment to destruction, and many a monarch 
from his throne. I urge you to remember 
three vital facts: First. The tendency of all 
governments is to continue endless expansion 
of spending to the point of ruin. 

Tax cuts do not necessarily mean corre- 
sponding losses to the Treasury. The his- 
tory of this Nation abounds in evidence that 
lower tax rates stimulate commerce and trade, 
which in turn yield greater Federal revenues. 


In the other body the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee had this to say: 


In the 1920's, after we had come out of 
World War I and were in conditions that are 
comparable to those of today, only on a 
smaller scale, we passed tax-reduction bills, 
we increased exemptions, we reduced income 
and corporation taxes. We passed those bills 
in 1921, 1924, 1926, and 1928, and we did not 
lose revenue, we gained revenue, through the 
operation, I suggest, of a simple axiom, that 
when the economy is loaded down with op- 
pressive rates of taxation, and they are re- 
leased, there is bound to be a stimulation 
of business. 

Mr. President, I repeat, the likelihood is 
that this reduction will not destroy sur- 
pluses, that it will enhance surpluses, because 
it will enhance the revenues. 


Well, now, the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York, my good friend, the 
former chairman of my committee, ad- 
vanced the same argument at the same 
time when we were considering that bill 
in the 80th Congress. So, it seems to me 
that what we are confronted with here 
today is not an administration which has 
dedicated itself to balancing the budget. 
If that had been the case, the adminis- 
tration certainly would not have spon- 
sored H. R. 8300 last year in the form 
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which they approved. That bill in- 
creased the estimated deficit last year 
by approximately $1.5 billion, making 
the deficit for this year about $4.5 bil- 
lion. Now, if that was not inflationary, 
if that did not do all of the things which 
my distinguished friends say today our 
$20 proposal will do, then how can it be 
logically argued that a $20 across-the- 
board exemption or tax credit which in- 
creases the deficit considerably less than 
H. R. 8300 increased it last year could 
possibly have all of these dire effects? 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. The gentleman spoke 
earlier of the former chairman of the 
Committee on Finance. It might also be 
pointed out that he was chairman of the 
Republican policy committee in the 
other body and he advocated in the last 
session of the Congress the identical 
proposition which the Democrats are 
proposing now. 

Mr, BOGGS. I thank the gentleman. 
Although the proposition was not ex- 
actly identical, the proposal which he 
offered, if I recall correctly, was a $20 
tax credit to the taxpayers. Ours is 
across the board and much more bene- 
ficial to the average taxpayer with a 
family to support. 

Now take a look at the economic situ- 
ation. If all of the arguments advanced 
in the 80th Congress about the neces- 
sity of stimulating the economy, in- 
creasing employment, putting more 
money in circulation, were valid, cer- 
tainly they are more valid today. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I am somewhat 
troubled by the gentleman’s argument. 
If they are valid, why are they not valid 
for the income for 1955? 

Mr. BOGGS. They might very well 
be. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is the point. 
Why was the bill made for the income 
for 1956? If all of those dire things 
that the gentleman pointed out are true, 
why was not the bill designed to give 
relief to the income for 1955? 

Mr. BOGGS. I will answer the gen- 
tleman by saying that it was my hope 
that such relief would have been given 
in 1955. That was one reason that I 
sponsored the $100 exemption in the 
committee last year. X 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Is it not true that the 
committee was attempting to act within 
the limits of the hope expressed by the 
President for relief in 1956? 

Mr. BOGGS. Exactly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And to be sure 
that the injustice of last year was recti- 
fied by justice for the lower income 
groups. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman, 
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Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, if it is 
an injustice, would it not be better to 
relieve that injustice now than to wait 
a year? 

Mr. BOGGS. I answered the gentle- 
man’s question. If the gentleman wants 
to engage in a colloquy with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, I suggest he 
get his own time. 

That leads me to a discussion of only 
one other thing. There have been a lot 
of words thrown around here. I have 
heard the word “irresponsible” used. 
You know, it is a bit interesting to me 
to be responsible one week when a ma- 
jority of the Members on our side are 
passing the President’s trade agreement 
program with only 66 Members on the 
other side voting with the President, 
despite all the campaign slogans about 
how Ike needs so and so and so and so, 
and then come back a few days later 
and be irresponsible because we are ad- 
vocating a tax reduction that the Presi- 
dent of the United States says he will do 
next year except we advocate doing it in 
a little different way. 

I would suggest that it is the function 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the constitutional function of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, to institute 
tax legislation. And despite all of these 
convenient epitaphs, the Chief Executive 
of our country does not look too good 
when in one breath he accuses us of 
irresponsibility and in the next breath 
Says, “I will do it myself next year.” 

Let us look at the economic conditions 
of the country. I hear all these state- 
ments about our great advances. The 
truth of the matter is that our net 
national product was $8 billion less in 
1954 than it was in 1953. You say that 
is not very much. But when you con- 
sider that our labor force as a whole 
adds 800,000 young men and women 
every year, when you realize the advance 
of technology in contributing to unem- 
ployment, then that figure becomes a 
very large figure indeed. 

The hope expressed by the President 
that he would balance the budget by 
increasing revenues derived by an ex- 
panding economy becomes more of an 
idle dream than a fruitful hope, because 
if you continue losing $8 billion a year, 
instead of ending up with a total gross 
national product of $500 billion as the 
President estimated, for I believe, 1965, 
you could very easily end up with much 
less than you have now. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Would it not be 
consistent with the policy of progressive 
moderation that this should be the third 
best year? 

Mr. BOGGS. In any event, I think 
from every point of view, from the point 
of view of existing economic conditions 
in our country, from the point of view 
of justice and fairness, from the point 
of view of the President’s known com- 
mitment, this proposal is a fair one and 
should be adopted by the Members of 
this body. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the distin- 
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guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to congratulate the gentlemen on 
the other side of the aisle for their con- 
tinuing and loyal support of the Presi- 
dent, in keeping with their numerous 
promises on this floor and otherwise as 
exemplified by their desire to increase 
the national deficit, to increase the na- 
tional debt, to add to the inflationary 
pressures in the country, and to give 
everybody 20 bucks and a mule. 

In my city, which is controlled by a 
Democratic city hall gang, the top price 
paid for a vote, according to current re- 
port, is never more than $1. I am won- 
dering what you gentlemen plan to do 
with the other $:9. Perhaps you are fig- 
uring it is cheaper to promise the voter 
$20 than to pay him $1. This is a sort 
of government by gimmick rather than 
responsible government. It is a govern- 
ment by a wrecking crew of “Wrecker- 
crats” rather than members of a re- 
sponsible political organization. It rep- 
resents a reversal of every considered 
statement made by your fiscal and po- 
litical leaders. Therefore, I wish to con- 
gratulate you on the continuing, con- 
sistent inconsistency of your party in 
the hope of befuddling the voters and 
confusing the electorate, all of which I 
3 believe you will completely fail 

0. 

Before this $20 income-tax proposal 
goes any further, I think we ought to 
consider carefully the unusual conditions 
under which it was born. The last 
speaker mentioned the constitutional 
and legislative funct:ons of the great 
Committee on Ways and Means, yet, 
as I understand it, those functions were 
flouted in this very bill by reason of 
secret sessions and midnight work and 
failure to consult the minority and fail- 
ure to hold hearings, and reliance en- 
tirely upon political expediency rather 
than upon fiscal commonsense. It was 
not the product of any normal biparti- 
san procedure. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. May I point out to the 
gentleman that I submitted the question 
to the full committee and the full com- 
re agreed not to hold public hear- 

gs. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I would be glad to yield 
to my colleague from Missouri, because 
again I think I see the gimmick. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I do not 
think it was ever submitted. We had a 
notice for an executive session Monday 
morning. As to what the gentleman was 
saying, it was agreed there would be no 
hearings on H. R. 4200, which was the 
mere extension of the excise tax and the 
corporate increase. But as to this Mills 
amendment, there was never any agree- 
ment on that, there was never any full 
committee decision because it was never 
presented to us. You all put that 
through Monday morning, the first day 
we met and the only day we met. 
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Mr. COOPER. It was agreed in the 
full committee on Thursday when we re- 
ported the trade-agreements bill that 
we would not hold public hearings on the 
extension of the corporate tax and the 
excise tax. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is ex- 
actly right, but where is the Mills 
amendment in there? Explain why 
nothing was said about the Mills amend- 
ment on Thursday, when we reached 
that agreement, and also explain why 
with your agreements with others 
around here you proceeded to allow an 
amendment like that even to be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. I just want 
to say that it was just by accident that 
I learned of this change and this secret 
meeting in which they were considering 
the Mills amendment. We had nothing 
to do with it and knew nothing about it. 
That is not orderly legislation. That 
never occurred under our administra- 
tion. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the gentleman. 
I think in my own committee experience 
it has never occurred with me. 

I think I can understand what hap- 
pened. I have been reading in the 
newspapers and magazines a number of 
statements which say that the Demo- 
cratic Party leadership has been floun- 
dering, that they have been unable to 
find any issue with which to undermine 
the President, to attract public attention, 
to say nothing of the possibility of some 
electoral greed being inspired. Con- 
tinually being needled by the press and 
by the magazines, it is natural that they 
would come up with something. It is 
my conclusion, which I think is sup- 
ported by evidence, that this is the gim- 
mick they thought of in the hope that 
they could buy the votes of the Ameri- 
can people at 20 bucks a head. 

I think that does two things. First, 
you are not going to buy them at $20 a 
head, and second, I do not think you are 

going to fool them, because the only 
people you are going to get by this kind 
of tactics are the people you have al- 
ready, because anybody who would buy 
this kind of a thing has already been 
buying the kind of stuff you have been 
laying out for many, many years. 

I hear people say, Tax reduction.” 
I do not recall any previous tax reduc- 
tions which were sponsored by Demo- 
crats. You wait until the Republican 
President comes along and stabilizes the 
currency and amasses some kind of com- 
petence for Uncle Sam, and then you 
say, “We would like to have the privilege 
of giving it away but we don’t dare give 
it away now. We would rather wait un- 
til you have amassed a little more com- 
petence and gotten closer to an election 
year. Then we will give it away.” 

This announcement which was made 
en February 19 of strategy by the dis- 
tinguished leader was not made by a 
committee charged with the responsi- 
bility for protecting the welfare of all 
of the people of the United States, but 
by a secret meeting of the Democratic 
Party leaders, as we have heard, and all 
Democrat members of the Committee 
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on Ways and Means. The exclusion 
from this meeting of all except the 
chosen few Democrat Party leaders 
seems to indicate this is a matter of 
Democratic Party welfare in which the 
interests of the people must come sec- 
ond. Taxes have been so high for so 
long that no one can blame the tax- 
payers for hoping for some additional 
relief, but in view of the history of how 
taxes got so high and the plans of the 
Democrats to increase Government ex- 
penditures, this proposal to increase the 
Federal debt to provide a $20 handout 
seems shabby indeed. It looks as if we 
are being asked to mortgage the future 
of our children and their children as 
taxpayers to buy some votes for the 
Democratic Party. It would appear that 
a few irresponsible leaders are deter- 
mined to wreck the program of the 
Eisenhower administration even if it 
means wrecking the economy of the 
Nation at the same time. I do not think, 
in spite of the burdens on the taxpayer, 
there is anything wrong with his 
memory. The press, for example, on 
the 4th of January 1955, in the New 
York Herald Tribune contained a head- 
line story entitled “Raysuurn Against 
Tax Cut—Backs Eisenhower Stand.” In 
that story, Mr. RAYBURN was quoted as 
saying: 

I do not think the Government can do 
without the money. 


In the same article, Mr. RAYBURN is 
quoted as opposing an increase in the 
$600 income-tax exemption, “unless 
something is put in its place.” 

What has happened to these various 
high resolves? Has our distinguished 
Speaker found some new source of reve- 
nue or has he yielded to the dictates of 
the Democratic national committee 
leadership, which seeks some popular 
issue at any cost. The taxpayers will 
remember, too, that in less than 8 years, 
President Truman, a Democrat, collected 
more taxes than all other Presidents in 
all of American history. In fact, more 
than 3 times the amount collected in 
144 years by all of the Presidents prior to 
President Roosevelt and more than 
double the amount collected under 
President Roosevelt. You can remem- 
ber also and realize this concern of the 
Democratic Party for lower income taxes 
is not reflected in any past behavior 
on their part. Under the Republican 
administration from 1925 to 1931, in- 
come-tax exemptions were $1,500 for a 
single taxpayer and $3,500 for a married 
man, and from 1932 to 1939 the Demo- 
crats cut those exemptions to $1,000 for 
a single man and $2,500 for a married 
man. In 1940, they whittled the tax- 
payers’ exemption away still further 
leaving the exemptions at $800 for a 
single man and $1,500 for a married man 
or $2,000 exemption less than he had 
enjoyed under the Republican adminis- 
tration. 

I might interject here that if the tax- 
payer had even half of the exemptions 
which were taken away from him by 
previous Democratic administrations, 
the amount which you are talking about 
saving here to him today would be noth- 
ing more than peanuts and more people 
would be taken off the tax rolls by far 
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than you propose to take off by this bill. 
So you are the people who put these peo- 
ple on the tax rolls. Remember that. 
You are the people who kept him on the 
tax rolls. Now you come in and propose 
this government by gimmick. In 1941 
the Democratic spending continued. 
The single taxpayer was further reduced 
to $750 and other exemptions took place 
as I said, and as I will have an oppor- 
tunity to state at the end of these re- 
marks. 

It took the Republican 80th Congress 
to stop the decline and to raise personal 
exemptions to $600 and $1,200. This is 
the only party which has given the peo- 
ple any increase in exemptions. It is 
the only party that has given the people 
any tax reduction and the only party 
which has introduced stability in the 
currency of this United States. There is 
every indication that this sudden, grand- 
stand gesture came as a surprise to the 
rank and file members of the Democratic 
Party, because in addition to the Speak- 
er’s statement in January, there are re- 
corded on February 12, 1955, statements 
by key Democrat members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to the effect 
that the Formosa crisis had killed off 
prospects for an early effort to cut in- 
come taxes. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
MILLs], a senior Democrat on the com- 
mittee, and the author of this motion, 
said he favored a “wait and see” policy. 

As late as last month I might have been 
willing to go along with an early move to 
cut taxes, effective next July 1, 1955, or Janu- 


ary 1, 1956, but I would want to be cautious 
now— 


He said. 

What has caused the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] to throw caution 
to the winds and to now adopt a policy 
which he thought he ought to be cau- 
tious about in January? Could it be 
the insistence of the Democratic Na- 
tional Commitee, people on the Demo- 
cratic side, to the effect, Give us an 
issue. Give us something to talk about. 
Give us a chance to buy the voters. 
We cannot reason with them. We do 
not have anything to say to them which 
will persuade them to come over to our 
side, so let us go back to the old city- 
hall-gang tactics, if you cannot win them 
by persuasion, buy them. Shell out the 
cash.“ The cheapest way to do that is 
to shell out Uncle Sam's cash. You do 
not have to make any reports under the 
election laws or the Corrupt Practices 
Act. 

Only a week before this proposal was 
announced, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, who is chairman of the commit- 
tee, and whom we all love, said he had 
not given any thought to a tax cut, and 
yet he has come up with this proposal. 
I wish that perhaps he had given us 
something more reasonable with which 
to contend. 

On the 19th of February, 1 week later, 
the Speaker announced that Democratic 
leaders had conferred and decided to 
push for this $20 tax handout, because 
“It would give economy a boost.” This, 
in spite of the fact that the country 
is enjoying its greatest peacetime econ- 
omy in history. f 
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There are several phases of this Dem- 
ocratic proposal which stamp it as the 
political phony which it is. This is as 
phony as a $19 bill. I took off 10 per- 
cent, That was the Republican 10 per- 
cent which the gentleman from New 
York will recognize, which we gave the 
taxpayers last year. This is as phony 
as a $19 bill. First, it proposes to re- 
duce the tax revenues of the Nation by 
$2.3 billion without providing any new 
sources of revenue. In the meantime 
the Democrats are pushing for numerous 
increases in Government expenditures. 

Second, there seems to be little reason 
to rush the tax cut through at this 
time, 10 months before it would take 
effect, when no one knows what condi- 
tions may confront us in the next few 
months. 

If the need for increased defense ex- 
penditures is as great as the Democrats 
claim, they can hardly be sincere in 
asking for this cut of over $2 billion. 

Third, the proposed $20 handout would 
come at a time when wage earners have 
already made substantial gains. 

Fourth, the sponsors of the proposal 
seem to agree that the measure could 
not stand on its own merits, and they 
have therefore resorted to trickery to 
assure its passage. They seem to agree 
that the measure could not stand on its 
own merits, and they added it to the 
corporate tax rate extension in order to 
be sure to get it through by device 
rather than upon its merits. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if this is a good 
measure, as someone has just said, why 
not make it effective now? If it is not 
a good measure, why make it effective 
at all? If it is going to be a good 
measure 10 years from now, who owns 
the crystal ball that will tell us 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired, 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. If this is going to be a 
good measure who owns the particular 
crystal ball that will tell us the state 
of the appropriations of this Govern- 
ment 10 years from now? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. In just a moment. 

I am going to ask the gentleman over 
there to give us some assurances which 
we would welcome. 

The requests I am asking are these: 
Are you gentlemen prepared to vote 
against every increase in appropria- 
tions? 

Are you prepared to vote to keep the 
cost of Government down? 

Are you prepared to vote against all 
these boondoggling measures which will 
provide pork-barrel handouts in your 
own districts? 

What are you going to do about TVA? 

What are you going to do about all of 
the other gravy trains that you seek to 
ride on? 

If you will tighten your belt and keep 
the cost of Government down and then 
come back to the people and say you 
would like to have a tax cut you will have 
earned it. è 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Was not 
the gentleman repeating the argument 
used about the tax cut a year ago, that 
if a tax revision was made it would be 
inflation and create a desire in industries 
to continue in that development? Was 
not that one of the reasons given for the 
tax bill a year ago? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; that was certainly 
not one of the reasons I recognized. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That was 
the reason for the tax cut a year ago. 

Mr. SCOTT. Let me give you the 
facts. There was a different basis. At 
that time there was a declining econ- 
omy. The cut was made when the gross 
national product was declining; this bill 
is up at a time when the gross national 
product is increasing. 

That tax cut was made after we knew 
what the appropriations were going to be 
for the most part; this is made in ad- 
vance. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does not 
the gentleman agree that a $20 tax cut 
to each taxpayer or his dependents, given 
to the great masses of people, they in 
turn would spend the money as those 
people who enjoyed tax reduction a year 
ago, who were expected to invest it in 
industry? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will answer the gen- 
tleman’s question by asking him a ques- 
tion. Is the gentleman saying to me 
that this $20 handout would improve 
the economy of the country? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; all right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman also agrees it will improve the 
economy of the country and put more 
money into the hands of people who are 
ready and willing to spend it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman then 
answer me this: If $20 given to the 
American taxpayer is going to improve 
the economy of the country, how was the 
figure of $20 arrived at? If $20 is good 
why would not $40 be better, or $100, 
of $1,000? I would like for the gentle- 
man to tell me where he got the $20 
figure from. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. For myself 
it was the result of a little reason and 
logic. If you have a bill in to raise the 
exemption up to $1,000 it would have 
the same effect. I think the average of 
this $20 would just about offset an in- 
crease in the personal exemption to 
about $750 on each taxpayer. That is 
my theory of it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman just 
tell me whether he reached out and 
picked it out of thin air or from the 
Democratic National Committee? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman has had the figures recited as to 
the amount. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman tell 
me where they came from? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As far as 
I am concerned it came from a little 
reason and logic as to a reduction to the 
individuals who were entitled to it who 
did not get it 2 years ago when taxes 
were reduced, 
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Mr. SCOTT. But the gentleman’s 
reason and logic never entered into the 
$20 figure. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Absolutely, 
because we knew it would benefit the 
great mass of the people. 

Mr. SCOTT. Then the gentleman ac- 
cepts responsibility for having suggested 
the figure of $20 and recommended it? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I do not 
think it is necessary for anybody to ac- 
cept responsibility for a little logic on 
the application of a great tax reduction 
or at least a fair tax reduction to all the 
people when they have not been granted 
it under this administration. As you 
know when we passed the tax bill 

Mr. SCOTT. I cannot yield to the 
gentleman for a speech. I will be glad 
to yield, however, for a question. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But the 
gentleman asked me a question which 
I would like to answer. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield briefly for that 
purpose. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. My re- 
sponse is simply this, that when we had 
the revision up a year ago there was an 
attempt to make those tax burdens equal 
and that any relief granted be applied 
equally; and it was not done to the great 
masses of the people. 

Mr. SCOTT. Did the gentleman vote 
for that tax reduction bill? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I did. 

Mr. SCOTT. I want to thank the 
gentleman. 

Now I must yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. I was interested in 
what the gentleman said about the pork- 
barrel expenditures and so forth. I fully 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr.SCOTT. Ican fully imagine what 
is coming after that. 

Mr. BURLESON. Pork-barrel ex- 
penditures are never justified; but in 
considering tax measures we must not 
lose sight of the fact that we have a 
tremendous highway program before us, 
something that is almost beyond the 
imagination to grasp; we have a health 
program or scheme here, and a lot of 
other things underway. They must be 
paid for. 

Mr. SCOTT. Are you going to take 
that money from the veterans or from 
the mass of the taxpayers through in- 
flationary prices? From whom are they 
going to take that money? 

Mr. BURLESON. The point is we are 
not going to take it away from anybody. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MILLS]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, in its action 
on H. R. 4259 has demonstrated the type 
of fiscal planning required to insure the 
stable growth of our economy. By add- 
ing an individual income-tax credit of 
$20 per exemption to the bill, which ex- 
tends the present corporate and excise 
tax rates for 1 year, the committee has 
shown the wisdom and foresight which 
are essential to constructive fiscal policy. 

Although the President’s economic re- 
port assures us that the present recovery 
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from last year’s recession will result in 
the attainment of full employment by 
the end of the year, many of the eco- 
nomic experts appearing before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report dur- 
ing its recent hearings expressed concern 
that the present recovery rate might not 
be maintained without fiscal and mone- 
tary action by the Federal Government. 
The $20 per exemption tax credit, which 
will save taxpayers about $800 million 
during the fiscal year 1956, is scheduled 
to take effect at the beginning of 1956, 
at a time when the economy may well be 
in need of a shot in the arm to bolster 
a lagging rise. 

Moreover, this type of tax cut, unlike 
the selective or discriminatory reduc- 
tions of last year—over 75 percent of 
which went to upper income individuals 
and to corporations in the first year and 
much greater later on—is designed to 
provide a broadly distributed increase in 
purchasing power. This increase in 
purchasing power is necessary if the 
economy is to avoid developing symptoms 
of excess capacity which would bring a 
halt to recovery and to continued growth 
in our economic potential. 

The tax savings effected by this $20 tax 
credit do not pose a threat of renewed 
inflation. No one seriously suggests that 
at the end of this year we shall be oper- 
ating so close to our economic capacity 
that we could not accommodate a $2 bil- 
lion increase in purchasing power with- 
out the danger of significant price rises. 

Nor need we be unduly concerned 
about the effect of this $20 tax credit on 
the Government’s budget. The Presi- 
dent himself stated in his economic re- 
port that the expansion of the economy, 
in itself, should make possible another 
step in tax reduction next year, when 
the $20 credit is proposed to take effect. 
Moreover, the prospects of a budgetary 
deficit did not deter the administration 
last year on tax reductions which totaled 
$7.4 billion. Apparently the deficit pros- 
pect did not evoke the specter of infla- 
tion when the tax reductions were for 
the benefit of corporations and upper- 
bracket individuals. It is only when a 
tax reduction which will benefit all in- 
dividuals across the board is proposed 
that the Treasury warns us that prices 
will go through the ceiling, even though 
the tax reduction is only a third as large 
as that which the administration unduly 
boasts of having provided last year. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] has expressed 
the idea that seems to motivate the 
thinking of so many people in and out 
of the Congress. First, he suggested 
that in considering fiscal matters we 
should add up what we must spend, then 
after adding up what we need to spend 
we should determine the level at which 
we tax the American people. The gen- 
tleman asked, “From whom do you take 
a tax reduction? Do you take it from 
veterans? Do you take it from educa- 
tion? Do you take it from other 
sources?” 

I am sure the gentleman will remem- 
ber that, in the first place, we take 
money from all of the people to consti- 
tute the total revenues of the Govern- 
ment. The $20 tax credit is just this 
simple: It means that after the first of 
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the year 1956 we will just take less from 
all the people for all the expenditures 
of the Government. The Congress after 
seeing how much should be spent in the 
fiscal year 1956 may act accordingly on 
those expenditures. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I gather that what the 
gentleman is really saying is that in- 
stead of advocating economy he would 
take it from the deficit. 

Mr. MILLS. No. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania understands quite 
well what I am talking about. I think 
the gentleman may be guilty of some 
New Deal thinking about finances. I 
am surprised at the gentleman, in view 
of the fact that he has occupied such 
exalted positions within the ranks of the 
Republican Party. The gentleman in- 
dicates that the people downtown in the 
executive branch have to tell us how 
much money we have to make available 
for their expenditures and then we have 
to provide the revenues on the basis of 
what they say they need. That is 
exactly what he criticized us for in pre- 
vious administrations. 

I am somewhat surprised to find my 
Republican brethren falling into the 
same situation about which they crti- 
cized us Democrats for 20 years. The 
people downtown told us, you said, what 
had to be appropriated for all this boon- 
doggling as you called it, and all this 
other business, then we had to provide 
the revenue. Now the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the former chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, 
bases his opposition to giving relief to 
taxpayers generally throughout the 
United States on the argument that 
somebody downtown has asked for the 
expenditure of certain sums of money 
and that we cannot reduce taxes and 
give them the amount of money they 
want. 

Mr.SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield 
for a correction? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCOTT. I said that I opposed 
tax relief under certain circumstances. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is against 
this measure before us today, is he not? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am against what is a 
phony bill by trickery to buy votes. I 
am for tax relief based on sound fiscal 
policy. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman opposes 
it, he says, because it is phony, but he 
would be for it if it provided a straight 
across-the-board 10-percent reduction? 

Mr. SCOTT. I would not be in favor 
of any tax reduction at this time unless 
we knew from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and from the subcommittees what 
our fiscal situation is going to be. 

Mr. MILLS. Why not tell the Appro- 
priations Committee and the other com- 
mittees handling appropriations how 
much revenue we may expect to have in 
1956? 

Now, on that point, I like the philos- 
ophy of my distinguished friend, the 
former chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED]. I like his philoso- 
phy a little better than this philosophy 
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you are springing on us here today that 
you have to determine revenues after you 
find out what you are going to appropri- 
ate. The gentleman from New York has 
called attention time and time again to 
the fact that in the twenties the Repub- 
lican Party succeeded in reducing taxes 
year after year and that the revenues to 
the Government under those reduced 
rates equaled the revenues of the pre- 
vious year under higher rates, and they 
kept increasing, and you brought about 
prosperity that you bragged about for a 
generation. Now, if it worked then, why 
does it not work now? If it worked in 
1954, why does it not work now? Oh, 
listen. I say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], former chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, do not try to kid us. Do not try 
to kid us, in the language of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury appearing before 
our committee, and this is his language. 
He said, Don't kid us.” Do not talk 
about your sanctity and your great love 
for a balanced budget. Do not talk to us 
about something phony. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I will yield when I com- 
plete unloading on you. 

Now, do not talk to us about those 
things. Your party is no more aware, 
no more conscious, no more concerned, 
than you would have us believe some 
other party about the desirability of a 
balanced budget. The gentleman knows 
that last year his party did not stop a 
tax reduction because of an unbalanced 
budget. The gentleman knows that the 
tax bill last year contributed $1.4 billion 
to this current fiscal deficit of $4.5 bil- 
lion, and no one would tell us how much 
the loss would be in future years. It is 
billions and billions. Now you attempt 
to talk to us about something being ir- 
responsible. The gentleman knows that 
in the fiscal year 1956 the gentleman’s 
own party has contributed through the 
tax reduction in H. R. 8300 to well over 
half of the projected $2.4 billion deficit 
in fiscal year 1956. Yes, the President 
says we have scaled new heights of irre- 
sponsibility. Let him say what he wants 
to, but neither he nor you nor anyone 
else has said that this $20 tax credit does 
not take care of those people in the low- 
income-tax brackets, the very people we 
are attempting to give relief to and the 
ones you hardly nodded to. The bill of 
the gentleman’s party last year, which 
probably came from the Republican Na- 
tional Committee—he says this came 
from ours—had in it the thinking, I am 
sure, of Republican equity in tax reduc- 
tion, because it provides, we now have 
been told, 75 percent of its relief for 
corporations and individual taxpayers 
with incomes in excess of $5,000, I think 
it is, and only 25 percent of all the re- 
lief involved, went to taxpayers with in- 
comes of less than that figure. All the 
gentleman has to do is to confer with the 
staff to get the figures. You would not 
even give us information on relief by in- 
come groups. Anyone can check your 
report and see that. The gentleman can 
get the information, if he wants it. Just 
a small fraction of the relief in H. R. 
8300 of last year goes to people with 
$5,000 or less of income. Our $20 tax 
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credit gives 66 percent of the total relief 
to those with adjusted gross incomes of 
$5,000 or less. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would like to correct 
the gentleman by pointing out—— 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman likes to 
be corrected. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would like to point out, 
first of all, the gentleman has not men- 
tioned that it was the Republican Party 
or the administration that made a cut 
in spending of $11 billion last year. 

Mr. MILLS. Seven billion, four hun- 
dred million, the gentleman means. 

Mr. SCOTT. No. Eleven billion dol- 
lars. 

Mr. MILLS. Has it gotten up to that 
figure now? 

Mr. SCOTT. Let the gentleman try to 
be as accurate as I try to be. 

Mr. MILLS. We were talking about 
tax relief, were we not? At least I was. 

Mr. SCOTT. Cut in spending. I knew 
what I was talking about down in the 
well. Now, the gentleman made a refer- 
ence about kidding the American public. 

Mr. MILLS. No. I was referring to 
the gentleman trying to kid me. 

Mr. SCOTT. Well, all right. Take it 
anyway the gentleman wants. Let me 
ask him this question. Has he ever 
heard of any more expensive way of kid- 
ding the American public than to try to 
grab $2 billion out of Uncle Sam's Treas- 
ury right now to give back to the voters 
in order to buy their votes? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, sir, on one other 
occasion less than a year ago I saw an 
example that far outweighs this pres- 
ent instance in kidding the American 
people. You tried to tell the American 
people in 1954 that you were giving them 
tax relief. The people woke up to the 
fact that the gentleman’s party had not 
given them tax relief, had not given tax 
relief to anybody in the lower-income 
tax brackets, or at most only to a small 
degree and that most of the tax relief 
had gone to the people with higher in- 
comes. Now I do not criticize all of 
that. I criticize the imbalance that ex- 
isted; the fact that the relief was not 
balanced and evenly distributed to all 
taxpayers. I criticize the fact that the 
Republican Party, as a party, saw fit at 
a time when the budget was unbalanced, 
when they could not give relief to the 
rank and file of the American people, 
they gave relief to the coupon clippers, 

The gentleman knows that every time 
since World War II the Republican Party 
has been in charge of the Congress, it 
has voted a tax-reduction bill and the 
people have thought so little of the tax 
reduction provided by that party that 
they have run them out of office each 
time. 

The whole trouble with the present 
situation from the Republican stand- 
point, I will say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scotr], is this: Some- 
body may have been outmaneuvered. 
That is the reason the gentleman 
screamed so loudly. Somebody may 
Have been outmaneuvered and the gen- 
tleman criticises this tax relief not on 
the basis of the equity involved nor on 
the basis that it is not fair for all tax- 
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payers to have a tax reduction, but be- 
cause somebody in the gentleman’s party 
did not think of it soon enough. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for the many courtesies 
and compliments he has showered on 
me. I must have hurt him and his side. 

Mr. MILLS. I have talked to the gen- 
tleman because he is a former chairman 
of the Republican National Committee 
and because the gentleman’s speech 
sounded to me as though he might have 
had some collaboration in high places in 
the preparation of it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Now I want 
to get back to these figures. 

Mr. MILLS. I might say to the gen- 
tleman that a table on page 1253 of the 
Senate hearings on H. R. 8300 shows that 
only 31 percent of the relief involved 
in the 10-percent individual income-tax 
reduction that became effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, went to those with incomes 
under $5,000. This is very different than 
what I heard earlier today. But the fig- 
ures I gave on H. R. 8300 are ones I have 
seen in various breakdowns on that tax 
relief. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gentle- 
man is talking about the 10-percent tax 
cut that was had? 

Mr. MILLS. That is correct. Earlier, 
I was talking about H. R. 8300. I think 
that with respect to H. R. 8300, the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, that the 
low-income groups received an even 
smaller percentage of the total benefits 
than under the 10-percent individual tax 
cut. I also point out to the gentleman 
that in future years the tax benefits 
realized by low-income groups from H. R. 
8300 will be increasingly smaller per- 
centages. I believe I was right on my 
figures. They can be checked. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I believe 
the gentleman was not. That is why it 
is so important to get the figures right. 

Mr. MILLS. Even if it applied to that 
10-percent reduction, does the gentle- 
man think, with the big heart that he 
has, that it is all right in the sense of 
fiscal fair play and of balancing budgets, 
to give relief in that greater percentage 
to those getting above $5,000 and leave 
the low-income families with a paltry 
handout? Does he not think that some- 
thing ought to be done by the Congress 
to equalize the relief that has already 
been given? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Does the 
gentleman want me to answer that? 

Mr. MILLS, No, I did not ask the 
gentleman the question. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. What did 
the gentleman do? 

Mr. I am sure the gentleman 
would plead guilty to the charge. Does 
not the gentleman realize that the acting 
minority leader over there has already 
called attention to the fact that we ought 
to go back to H. R. 8300, have a look 
at it and see if we cannot get some reve- 
nue out of it? Does not the gentleman 
know that our committee will do that? 

Do not be misled about this situation. 
There is not a thing in the world in- 
volved here of a controversial nature 
except on the gentleman's side, the peo- 
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ple downtown resent the fact that a 
Democratic Congress could come up with 
some idea about reducing taxes for indi- 
viduals and maybe in the process pre- 
vent them from having another bill such 
as they had in the 83d Congress for the 
benefit of the high-income taxpayers. 
Does not the gentleman think that that 
might be the basis for the concern that 
exists here today? 

I say to my good friend from Texas 
(Mr. Dries] that the passage of this bill 
and the addition of $815 million to the 
prospective deficit for 1956, and the ef- 
fect of it, can be completely offset by this 
Congress before it acts upon all of these 
appropriation bills. It can be completely 
offset by this committee and this Con- 
gress as we proceed with further studies 
of H. R. 8300; and the gentleman 
knows it. 

No one should vote against this pro- 
posal on the basis of its further unbal- 
ancing the budget. Give us a chance to 
do something about that subsequently, 
but give the people the tax relief that 
they need so badly. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, it 
is a strange combination of ideas that we 
have presented to us in the Revenue Act 
of 1955—H. R. 4259—the bill now under 
consideration. 

In the first place, we have a bill pre- 
pared by the administration for the pur- 
pose of continuing certain corporation 
and excise taxes. The reason advanced 
is readily understandable, namely, the 
Government needs the revenue from such 
to help meet the running expenses of 
Government. Even with the revenue 
that comes from this source, plus income 
taxes, and from all other sources that 
produce Government revenue, we do not 
have sufficient to balance the budget. 
We continue to run a deficit each year, 
although we can be thankful the deficit 
is decreasing and each year we are com- 
ing nearer to making both ends meet. 
All of this is agreed to by the Democratic 
majority on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that reported this portion of the 
bill with its approval. If it did not so 
approve, then, it would not have reported 
the bill favorably to the House. 

Now, we come to the second part of the 
bill. It proposes eventually to reduce 
income-tax revenue by approximately 
the same amount of revenue as the first 
part of the bill raises. This is done by 
allowing each taxpayer, large and small, 
rich and poor, a reduction of $20 in in- 
come taxes for himself and each depend- 
ent he has. Thus, notwithstanding the 
acknowledgment in the first portion of 
the bill that a necessity exists to main- 
tain our level of revenue collections, yet, 
in the second part a reduction is provided 
for. What kind of reasoning justifies 
such a paradox? This is a case where 
one hand takes away what the other 
hand gives. Itis as fine a case of blowing 
hot and cold at the same time that any- 
one could conceive. But, it leaves no 
doubt that it is purely a case of political 
chicanery. The fact that the effect is to 
be withheld until next year only leads to 
a realization of the insincerity that is 
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back of the whole scheme. A more hon- 
est way would have been to wait until 
next year and then determine whether 
our financial standing as a nation would 
permit it to be done. This latter was 
the plan that has been advocated by 
the Republican administration. Evi- 
dently the Democratic leaders have 
sought to take political advantage of it 
by saying we will enact the reduction 
now, but even they leave it ineffective 
until next year. This plan of action may 
fool the unthinking, but the wise and 
thoughtful person will say that the sen- 
sible thing to do is to wait and see the 
condition of the National Treasury next 
year. Then, it will be known whether it 
is wise to do so, and how much of a re- 
duction can be safely made. 

The willingness of the Democratic 
leadership in the House to step out in 
the manner they have is a fine compli- 
ment to the present Eisenhower admin- 
istration. In taking the action they 
have leaves no doubt that these Demo- 
cratic leaders realize the Eisenhower 
administration is intent on cutting the 
expenses of Government to an extent 
that will probably permit such a reduc- 
tion to be made a year hence. If they 
believe otherwise, then there would be 
absolutely no justification for providing 
for a reduction a year from now. 

To reduce taxes is the aim of the pres- 
ent administration. However, it realizes 
to do this, it will be necessary to reduce 
Government expenses beyond what has 
already been done. Already such ex- 
penses have been reduced by many bil- 
lions of dollars. Each year the adminis- 
tration is making additional reductions 
and bringing the day nearer when there 
will be a balanced budget. When that 
is reached there can be a substantial re- 
duction in taxes. As an assurance to the 
people that the administration intends 
to do so the Republican Congress made a 
tax reduction last year of $7.4 billion. 
This was commensurate with the sav- 
ings in Government expenses up to that 
time. 

Last week there were some of us, and 
I was one of them, who voted against 
increasing the salaries of Members of 
Congress by $10,000 for the reason that, 
notwithstanding there might be merit 
for a reasonable increase in such sala- 
ries, yet it was not proper or justifiable 
for the Congress to do so in any amount 
until the budget was in balance, or at 
least approximately so. While, of 
course, the savings incident to continu- 
ing the present salary level would not in 
itself balance the budget, yet this and 
other available sources of savings, when 
taken together, could have such a result. 
It has been said, and truthfully said, we 
could balance the budget by merely cut- 
ting down on the moneys we are giving 
to nations abroad. This latter is un- 
doubtedly a subject that merits consid- 
eration. 

There is no one in this whole Congress 
who is more anxious to see a reduction 
in the heavy burden of taxes. I am 
anxious and willing to give my support 
whenever it can be done in a manner 
that will not destroy the soundness of 
our national financial structure. To 
vote for such reduction merely because 
it is politically popular without regard 
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to the detrimental after effect is neither 
wise nor patriotic. The excessive spend- 
ing of previous administrations has 
brought us to a realization of the truth- 
fulness of the old adage that there comes 
a time when the piper must be paid. 
This is our present situation and as loyal 
patriotic citizens it is our duty to carry 
on until we can by wise and prudent 
management of our fiscal affairs bring 
ourselves to a condition that will war- 
rant the reduction of taxes. I have con- 
fidence that we are well along the road 
to accomplish this. Let us persevere. 

Because of the views I have expressed, 
and, the belief that they are fundamen- 
tal to a sound fiscal policy, it is my in- 
tention to support the amendment to 
strike out that portion of the bill that 
relates to a $20 reduction for each tax- 
payer and dependent, leaving the pres- 
ent corporate and excise taxes in force. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I think the most objective 
man who knows something about this 
problem is Mr. Humphrey, the Secretary 
of the Treasury. His flat statement was 
that this bill, if passed as it is now before 
the House, would again start inflation; 
which convinced me that the proposal to 
pass around $20 tax credits is bad and 
might start or feed inflation. 

The budget is out of balance already. 
Spending more than we take in is what 
produces bad fiscal policies and merely 
adds fuel to inflationary tendencies, by 
adding $815 million in fiscal 1956 and 
$2.3 billion a year thereafter. 

In 1950 I accidentally came to know 
something about inflation. It happened 
that I was in France. I found that when 
I went to change my money I could get 
345 francs for $1, and if you wanted to 
go down the street you could get 385 
francs for $1, in the black market. In 
the short space of almost 30 years that 
ratio had dropped from 7 francs in 1918, 
when we soldiers of the First World War 
were paid in the coin of the realm so we 
could spend our money in the French 
economy, to almost 350 francs per dollar. 

Inflation is certainly a deadly thing 
that has ruined more than one country. 
It is one of the reasons France is in such 
bad condition today. It ruined the Ro- 
man Empire, it ruined Germany, it 
ruined other countries. 

When I came back from France in 
1950 I began to look into the matter of 
inflation from a personal angle. I had 
one of my life-insurance policies ana- 
lyzed by the Library of Congress, This 
policy was taken out in the year 1921. 
It was for $2,500, and payable $90.28 on 
the 14th day of June for 20 years. I paid 
that policy out completely, having paid 
$1,805.60. I left in all the dividends. 
My policy was worth at that time $3,800 
by virtue of the accruals of dividends I 
left in. 

However, I found out from the Library 
of Congress that that policy which I 
thought would buy $3,800 worth of goods 
would, when we got to 1950—and the 
message is dated May 29, 1951—bought 
only $2,058 worth of goods when meas- 
ured by the dollars I put in and their 
purchasing power at the time of pay- 
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ment. It would have bought almost 
twice as much if the inflation had not 
set in. Just think that over. That hap- 
pened in that short space of time. Then 
I tried to have it applied to the whole 
life insurance group. To my amaze- 
ment, I found that in the United States 
as a whole the thing has been still more 
deadly than it was in my particular 
case. 

I will read part of this report to you, 
but I will insert the entire article in the 
Recorp. It is a statement entitled “Life 
Insurance and Inflation in the United 
States in 1950.“ Here is what they said: 


LIFE INSURANCE AND INFLATION IN THE UNITED 
States, 1950 

The effect of inflation on holders of life- 
insurance policies is typical of its effect on 
all recipients of fixed incomes. All such 
persons whose incomes do not increase as the 
cost of living rises suffer with every addi- 
tional point in the cost-of-living index. A 
policyholder who bought a $1,000 policy in 
1940 might well have expected it, 10 years 
hence, to give him $1,000 worth of goods 
and services, in 1940 prices. However, he 
would find that in 1950, on the average, his 
$1,000 policy, contracted for in 1940, would 
buy only $588 worth of goods and services. 

In 1940 a total of $11,429,000,000 worth of 
life-insurance policies was purchased. Ten 
years later, in terms of 1940 purchasing 
power, this sum had shrunk by more than 
40 percent, to $6,715,000,000. 

At the end of 1950 there was in force in the 
United States life insurance totaling $228 
billion or about $1,500 per persons. Thus 
every time there is a single percentage drop 
in the value of the dollar, due to the infia- 
tionary pressure on consumer prices, the in- 
surance held by the people of the United 
States drops in value nearly $2,300,000,000, 
or about $15 per person. 

Benefit payments to American families 
reached a record peak of $3,725,000,000 in 
1950. In terms of 1940 dollars these bene- 
fits, however, had a purchasing power of only 
$2,188,000,000. This is less than the actual 
benefits paid out in 1940, which totaled 
$2,664,000,000. This may be considered par- 
ticularly striking when it is noted that the 
amount of life insurance in force in 1950, 
$228 billion is nearly twice the amount in 
force in 1940, when it totaled $115,500,- 
000,000. 

Since life insurance is held so much more 
widely today than previously, the impact 
of inflation in life insurance is much more 
encompassing. The $1,500 average per capita 
ownership of life insurance in 1950 com- 
pares with $900 in 1940, $400 in 1920, and 
$150 in 1910. As Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
states: 

“Anything which brings about a material 
reduction in the purchasing power of dol- 
lars, directly affects the family security 
planning of the Nation's 83 million policy- 
holders and tends to reduce the full effec- 
tiveness of the $228 billion of life-insur- 
ance protection they have set up. Inflation 
thus becomes a matter of nationwide family 
consideration. It is urgent that everyone 
exert every possible effort to stop inflation- 
ary tendencies in their track. 

“The life-insurance business. is currently 
directing much of its energies toward urgi: 
Government, business, and individuals to 
join in the fight which will effectively check 
inflation.” 


All cost-of-living and value of the dollar 
computations are based on the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index. 


Source: All life-insurance statistics are 
from Institute of Life Insurance publica- 
tions: Life Insurance Fact Book, 1950, and 
Life Insurance News Data, December 28, 1950. 
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When you translate that $2 billion 
drop, and it dropped 41 percent during 
that inflationary wave, it amounts to 
$94,300,000,000 that the people in the 
United States, who held that purchasing 
power, have lost because of the depre- 
ciated value of the dollar. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he could also put into the 
Recorp the increased value in real prop- 
erty holdings that have accrued to indi- 
vidual owners of property as a result of 
this same inflation which may have af- 
fected the value of something tied up so 
definitely to money as insurance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I can 
illustrate that by telling you of a home 
that I sold. I will not tell you in dollars 
but it doubled in value. Real-estate 
value doubled because of the cheaper 
dollars. 

Mr. MOSS. Which would more than 
offset the loss which the gentleman in- 
curred in his insurance cost, is that not 
correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No; it 
would not because I had more money in 
insurance than I had in my house. It 
would not offset it. Furthermore the 
people who were renting were hit very 
badly. 

Mr. MOSS. Would the gentleman say 
that he bought a policy entirely with 
dollars of value equal to the value of the 
dollar at the moment he took out the 
policy? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Les, sir. 

Mr. MOSS. Was the dollar constant 
for the entire 20-year period? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes; it 
was constant up until the thirties and 
then it sagged a little. It sagged a little 
in the forties and it sagged very much in 
1950 and 1951, to 41 percent of the origi- 
nal amount. I am sorry I must decline 
to yield further to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOSS. The gentleman should 
realize the dollar has shrunk to about 
half of its value as far as earning power 
is concerned during the thirties. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
main point I want to make is that the 
people lost billions in purchasing power 
because of that great inflation and that 
could be repeated if we are not careful. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CHRISTOPHER]. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
the debate here this afternoon, and I 
have sat through it and watched it very 
closely, has not been so much a discus- 
sion of this tax bill as it has been a 
clash between the basic philosophies of 
the Democratic Party and the Republi- 
can Party. You know the basic philos- 
ophy of those two parties is what makes 
mea Democrat. To begin with, the two 
parties have a very different attitude re- 
garding money. To a Democrat, money 
is a medium of exchange—and only that. 
A Democrat believes that money should 
flow freely at reasonable rates of inter- 
est to carry on the business of the coun- 
try and that there should be sufficient 
credit. The Republican philosophy re- 
gards money as a commodity that can 
be bought, sold, hoarded, cornered, and 
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manipulated for the exclusive benefit of 
the 3 percent of our population who have 
it in abundance and to the detriment of 
the 97 percent of us who are obliged to 
earn it with our hands or our brains. 
The bill under discussion today is de- 
signed to give a little tax relief to those 
who have to work for a living. This has 
been demonstrated here this afternoon 
very thoroughly. No doubt the gentle- 
men on the left-hand side of the aisle 
would consider it very fortunate for the 
country—and I know I would consider it 
very fortunate for the country—if we 
could double our national income in the 
next 2 years. I think that would be won- 
derful. There are two ways of looking at 
the national debt. The national debt 
will never be paid or even financed by 
scrimping and pinching and making 
fewer jobs and reducing wages and keep- 
ing a Benson in the Department of Agri- 
culture to reduce our farm prices to from 
60 to 75 percent of parity. The national 
debt will never be paid or serviced that 
way. The national debt will be paid, if 
it ever is paid, and I trust that it will 
be, as the result of legislation passed by 
men who have foresight and vision; by 
men who look up and on, and refuse to 
look back and down. 

Why do I think our national income 
could be doubled? Because the Demo- 
cratic Party multiplied our national in- 
come by nine between 1932 and 1952. 
This was accomplished during a period 
that has been characterized by a very 
notable Republican as 20 years of trea- 
son. I submit that was quite an accom- 
plishment under the circumstances. I. 
myself, am proud of it. That is not all 
the things we did during that time. We 
insured our bank deposits: we estab- 
lished the REA; we put a fioor under 
farm prices; we passed the Securities 
and Exchange Act; we instituted social 
security and old-age insurance. 

Now there has been some talk about 
the Democratic Party bringing out this 
tax reduction in order to buy votes. 
Democrats cannot buy votes. We do 
not have enough money. The Republi- 
cans are the people that have the money, 
millions and billions of it. It has been 
said that there was $100,000 of Republi- 
can money spent in my district this year 
in an attempt to defeat me. I have no 
way of knowing it, but they bragged 
about having spent that much. 

Talk about playing politics, here is a 
little newspaper clipping that says, Mr. 
Stringfellow is going to make a public 
speech in Utah.” I submit that if a 
Democrat, I do not care who he was, 
would have gone into a campaign and 
spoken, as Stringfellow did—incidental- 
ly, I am bringing this up because he 
made a speech in my home town one 
night, and the next night confessed to 
his perfidy and untruthfulmess over a 
television station. If a Democrat should 
do a thing like that he would never have 
the gall to ever make a public speech in 
the United States again if he lived to 
be 102. But evidently Mr. Stringfellow 
can go right along speaking to the public. 

Now, there is no way to handle this 
subject in the length of time I have, but 
whether we get tax reduction depends on 
who gets it. The 83d Congress gave 
General Motors a reduction of $192 mil- 
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lion in taxes last year; General Electric, 
$73 million; Westinghouse, $72 million; 
United States Steel, $53 million; Repub- 
lic Steel, $20 million; Bethlehem Steel, 
$16 million; and Kennecott Copper, $13 
million; Chrysler, $13 million; Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., $11 million; International 
Business Machines, $11 million; and 
Douglas Aircraft, $11 million; and on 
down through the category. That was 
not only for this year but for years and 
years and years into the future unless it 
is changed. But we are so poor that we 
cannot give the common man a $20 de- 
duction for each of his dependents. So, 
whether a tax reduction is right or wrong 
depends not on the amount of the tax 
reduction but on who gets it. No Repub- 
lican administration has come into 
power in my recollection that has not 
resulted into five things before it had 
been in power 4 years: 

First. Lower prices for the food and 
fiber produced on American farms. 

Second. Fewer jobs and lower wages 
for laboring people. 

Third. Higher interest rates. 

Fourth. Tighter credit. 

Fifth. A tax cut for the superrich 
and our giant corporations. 

The present Republican administra- 
tion qualifies on at least four of these 
accounts already and still has almost 
2 years to go. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CHRISTO- 
PHER] has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HresTanp]. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, $20 
tax relief for every taxpayer and every 
dependent in the United States, the same 
as handing a $20 bill to each of 115 mil- 
lion people, has suddenly been proposed 
by the Democratic leadership. It is a 
cold net loss of $2,300,000,000 revenue; 
and since our cash budget, due to tre- 
mendous defense expenditures, cannot 
quite be balanced this year, that money 
must be raised somewhere. To pay your 
bills your Government must resort to 
what is known as deficit financing, 
namely, borrowing from the banking 
system, which is, in effect, the same as 
printing 115 million new $20 bills. The 
American public now understands that 
the more dollars you print the less the 
dollar is worth in purchasing power. 

But that is not all. This $2,300,000,000 
added bank deposits for that is what 
it is—broadens the banks' lending base, 
allowing them heavily to increase their 
loans, thus expanding bank credit. This 
bank- credit expansion permits added 
general credit expansion in other lines 
merchants, manufacturers, builders, in- 
dividuals, and so forth eventually and 
inevitably creating an added fifteen- 
or-more- billion dollars’ worth of infia- 
tion. Inflation, I am sorry to say, is 
almost invariably permanent, and means 
increased cost of living. 

Years ago, to the average wage earner, 
“inflation” was only a word. He did 
not understand how it worked or how 
it affected him. He found out that, 
although he was earning more and more 
money, he was no better off, and his rela- 
tives and friends on fixed salaries or 
pensions were getting tragically worse 
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and worse off. His wife realized that a 
10-cent loaf of bread was costing her 
20 cents and more, that the $5 bag of 
groceries on a Saturday was costing her 
$10 and more. 

But it hit him every other way. His 
children were not getting proper school- 
ing, due to scarcity of teachers and their 
low pay scales, which could not keep up 
with the increased cost of living. He 
had to help his parents or relatives when 
the purchasing power of their previous 
fixed pensions was cut in half between 
1939 and 1952. His transportation, rents, 
and everything cost more. 

So, although he did not at that time 
know what hit him, he was hit every 
place but the soles of his feet, and he 
did not like it. He learned the hard 
way. He now understands that the more 
money you print the more you devaluate 
the currency and the less it is worth 
to him. 

Make no mistake about it—it is the 
little man, the wage earner and the peo- 
ple of small incomes that are going to 
get hurt. Rich people can afford to pay 
a little more for their living, but the 
poor man cannot. This so-called $20- 
tax refund, would actually hurt the little 
man far worse than the rich man, and 
he is the very person they claim would 
be helped. What a swindle. 

And there is that other large group 
of people whose income is so small they 
do not pay any taxes, or at least. not 
enough even to get full refund. These 
are the people that are hurt worst of all. 
They would pay more for groceries and 
everything. And there is also the great 
army of pensioners whose exemptions 
we raised last year, and they get no re- 
fund, yet get soaked more. These two 
great groups will get badly hurt by the 
increased cost of living, and they do not 
even rate these new $20 bills it is pro- 
posed we print. Forty-five million peo- 
ple are nonrecipients of $20, but victims 
of the high cost of living. 

But even this is not all. Such an in- 
evitable increase in the cost of living 
will call for another round of wage and 
price increases to match it, which, in 
turn, will start the vicious spiral of in- 
flation all over again. Inflation is the 
most vicious, most insidious form of in- 
visible taxation. 

In other words, for every $20, $40, or 
$80 we hand back to the taxpayer this 
1 year, we would soak him $100 or more 
per year increased cost of living, year 
after year, permanently. Is not that the 
most cruel kind of a hoax? Give a man 
$20 this one time in tax relief and soak 
him $100 per year maybe for the rest of 
his life to pay for it. If we can balance 
the cash budget another year, we can 
then give him tax relief without soak- 
ing him $100 per year for it. 

A leading labor economist reports that 
the wage earner fared better in 1954 
than any other postwar year. Why? 
Because the Eisenhower administration 
and this Congress, working together, ef- 
fectively checked and controlled infla- 
tion. The cost of living has remained 
stable. So his greater take-home pay 
made the worker better off, and he now 
realizes it. 

This proposition has been called a 
shrewd political move. But is it so 
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shrewd? First of all, a $20 bill is not so 
big to a great many workers. It may 
mean only one or two bags of groceries. 
And if the worker knows he is paying 
$100 per year for it, he may realize he 
is being swindled. Of course, if instead 
of printing new $20 bills, the majority 
leadership had advocated printing new 
$1,000 bills, those who were uninformed 
might have been delighted, at least un- 
til they found that our country and its 
economy had been completely wrecked, 
as Lenin predicted would happen as we 
debauched our currency. 

The average wage earner is not dumb. 
If he sees through this swindle, and I 
believe he will, would not his wrath 
against the perpetrators of it be tre- 
mendous? Will he fall for this making 
him pay $100 or more per year for a one- 
time $20 refund, or will he start talking 
about the politicians trying to buy votes, 
tarring us all with the same brush? 

Of course, there is still another angle 
to this swindle. When the Government 
borrows from the banking system, it 
does so by selling it bonds. Increased 
bonds means increased Federal debt, on 
top of our present $278 billion which 
obviously we cannot possible pay in our 
own lifetime. In other words, we are 
asking our children and our children’s 
children to pay our grocery bills if we 
make this tax refund. Is that giving 
them a square deal? It is bad enough 
to create inflation through ignorance of 
its ghastly consequences, but to do so 
knowingly seems the height of irrespon- 
sibility. 

Remember, you cannot fool all the 
people all the time. 

It is the little man that gets hurt, and 
you will have an army of millions of an- 
gry voters to be accountable to. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RIEHLMAN]. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
all want taxes cut. We all agree taxes 
are too high. President Eisenhower has 
repeatedly stated that he will recom- 
mend further tax cuts when such losses 
of revenue can be borne without sub- 
stantial increases in our national debt. 
I myself have voted for tax cuts, in both 
the 80th and 83d Congresses when we 
were assured that corresponding cuts in 
expenditures made such decreases in 
revenue possible with safety. 

But we must not cut taxes recklessly 
without thought as to their impact upon 
our national economy—as this $20-tax 
cut maneuver would. Therefore, much 
as I would like to make possible any tax 
cuts that could be made without en- 
dangering our Nation’s fiscal stability, 
I feel that I cannot in good conscience 
support any such tax cut at this time. 
I intend to support President Eisen- 
hower’s position and vote against this 
amendment when it is presented on the 
floor of the House. 

Passage of this tax-cut amendment 
would cause the Government to lose $2.3 
billion in revenue beginning next Janu- 
ary 1. This apparent purely political 
proposal can have no basis in logic or 
reason because it is impossible to visu- 
alize with any certainty the fiscal picture 
as it will be at that time, 
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At the present time, not a single ap- 
propriation bill has been brought before 
the Congress for this year’s action—we 
cannot possibly predict with any cer- 
tainty what the final total appropria- 
tions this year will be. It is never pos- 
sible to predict exactly what tax reve- 
nues will be collected this early in a year 
because tax revenues depend largely 
upon national income during the year. 
Unless the Democrats possess some 
secret crystal ball that allows them 
to make these predictions with a cer- 
tainty that no other fiscal experts would 
claim, there is no possible way for them 
to know what the effect of this tax cut 
would be starting 10 months from now. 

In fact, if the proponents were at all 
certain about the fiscal future, why 
would not the tax cut have been pro- 
posed to take effect immediately? If 
they do not want to take the responsi- 
bility for immediate tax cuts, what leads 
them to believe that tax cuts in the un- 
known future will be to the benefit of the 
country? When the Congress again 
convenes next January, it will be the 
same Democrat controlled Congress. 
Why cannot we wait until then? If the 
fiscal picture warrants tax reduction 
next January, the Congress can enact 
it effective immediately, and I will be 
among the strongest supporters of such 
a tax reduction measure. The answer is 
that the Democrats are simply engaging 
in obviously irresponsible politics. 

If the Democrat’s crystal ball is 
clouded, for every $20 the taxpayer does 
not pay next year, the Government will 
have to borrow $20, and that $20 will 
someday have to be paid back with in- 
terest. In the meantime, increased Gov- 
ernment borrowing increases inflation- 
ary pressures, with the cost of living go- 
ing up and the value of the dollar going 
down. 

Let us not be fooled by any such tax 
cuts that we will have to pay back with 
interest—just to get $20 that can be 
largely absorbed by inflated prices and 
devalued dollars. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
last evening I had the pleasure and en- 
joyment of watching on television the 
press conference of the President of the 
United States. I believe that it is a 
most effective political weapon. I do 
not in any way begrudge it. I remember 
well the days of the so-called fireside 
chats also. 

I was particularly interested in the 
answer to one of the questions which 
the President gave in that press con- 
ference. He stated that tax cuts which 
are made in anticipation that it will 
balance the budget are thoroughly justi- 
fied and he intimated that the Repub- 
lican tax cuts were of that nature. 

We on the Democratic side, I believe, 
should be given some credit for believing 
also that the tax cut which we envision 
for the great mass of the small-income 
people of this country will do much to 
do exactly the same thing, by creating 
additional purchasing power without 
which business itself will not be able to 
function. It is upon that broad base that 
I think many of us are going to support 
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this measure which has been brought 
before us. 

Now, I would like to call particular 
attention to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Stmpson], who was afraid 
that business would become so discour- 
aged by this tax cut that it would fold 
up and we would have growing unem- 
ployment. I would like to call his atten- 
tion particularly to some figures of the 
present time. For instance, with all the 
encouragement in the world that they 
have just received, business expendi- 
tures for new plants and equipment, 
which are wholly in the control of busi- 
ness, for the first quarter of 1955 have 
reached the lowest level since the third 
quarter of 1952. They are $560 million 
below the fourth quarter of 1954, and 
they are $1.43 billion below the same first 
quarter of 1954. What is this great con- 
fidence that we feel or we are told that 
the big business people feel they should 
have? Along the same line, on our fig- 
ures for employment and unemployment, 
we find that employment in January of 
1955 is 53,000 below the same month of 
January of 1953. In other words, with 
all this encouragement, we are still going 
downhill where, if we have a growing 
country, as we know we have, we have 
to go forward. What is the answer? 
The answer is to give something else, 
a stimulation to the purchasing power 
to the great mass of the people of this 
country, and that is what this Democra- 
tic proposal seeks to do, and I believe 
it will do it. 

One last word. We have heard an 
awful lot today about responsibility and 
irresponsibility. I particularly, out in 
my district, ran on a platform of doing 
something in the way of giving tax cuts 
for the little people of the district, so 
the people were under no misapprehen- 
sion whatsoever that when I came to 
Congress, if they elected me, I would be 
working for a chance to vote for exactly 
what I am going to get a chance to vote 
for here. And, I think we had better 
right now recognize that that is true. 
We are shaping up one of the great issues 
that will be fought in 1956, and I think 
I can state it fairly simply: To whom is 
the Republican Party responsible? And, 
to whom is the Democratic Party respon- 
sible? The Republican Party is now and 
always has been primarily responsible 
to those people that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania was so interested in, the 
big business interests, the big corpora- 
tions of this country. The Democratic 
Party has always been responsible to the 
great masses of the people of this coun- 
try, and I, for one, am prepared to go 
out and help fight the campaign of 1956 
on that issue of responsibility. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I did not really intend to get into 
this debate, because I did not think there 
was going to be a fight on it. But, when 
there is a fight going on, I do like to get 
into it. The reason I did not think 
there would be a fight is because I 
thought that this bill was doing what 
the President of the United States asked 
this Congress to do on this floor in his 
state of the Union message. If you will 
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recall, he told us at that time that they 
anticipated cutting taxes in 1956. Now, 
that is exactly what this bill does. And, 
what has been done by this Congress is 
very simple. We have taken the sug- 
gestion of the President, and we are put- 
ting it into law so that he will not have 
an opportunity to be talked out of what 
he wants to do for the American people. 
When he said that he wanted to cut 
taxes in 1956 he was doing 1 of 2 things; 
he was either playing politics or he was 
sincere. I prefer to think that he was 
sincere. I prefer to think that any Pres- 
ident of the United States is sincere in 
what he does. 

Now what happens? Immediately 
after this bill was prepared and brought 
to the floor—really before that—the 
newspapers were filled with all kinds of 
castigating remarks—including some of 
those by the President—saying that it 
was fiscal irresponsibility. Well, who 
suggested it in the first place? He is 
the man who suggested it. And do you 
know why it was necessary for Congress 
to act? If it had not been for some past 
experiences, this bill probably would not 
even be on the floor. But you know what 
happened when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself to carry out some campaign 
promises concerning 100 percent of pari- 
ty that was promised to the American 
farmer in Minnesota, and several other 
places. The American people remem- 
bered that. They also remembered this, 
that there was some small print in there 
that said “At the market place.” Of 
course, the farmers have not found that 
market place yet. The market place that 
they have had to go to has very low 
prices. 

But the point that I am making is 
simply this, that what they wanted to 
do was to pinpoint this because they did 
not want to turn up here in 1956 and be 
told when they thought this was the 
year they were getting a tax reduction 
that what the President meant all the 
time was to give another tax reduction 
to the coupon clippers who got it last 
year. 

The little people in this country want 
some relief. They want it on the books 
so that somebody can understand it. 
And when you talk to me about fiscal 
irresponsibility I want to say this: that 
if it is fiscal irresponsibility to give some 
tax relief to the overburdened little peo- 
ple of this country, this country could 
use a lot of it. The truth is it is not 
fiscal irresponsibility, but on the con- 
trary absolute fiscal and intellectual re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Does not the cou- 
pon clipper get $20 under this bill? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. He gets $20 
under this bill, he certainly does. And 
we do not begrudge it to him one minute. 
I think it is fine that he gets it. What 
we want to do is to be fair with everybody 
but we do not want the little people 
to believe that we are going to do some- 
thing for them and then later on have 
them learn that we are doing it only for 
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a few and that we are saying, Well, you 
just did not understand what we meant 
when we said taxes would be reduced. 
We were talking about the big boys not 
you little fellows. 

If there has been any irresponsibility 
concerning this measure, it has not been 
fiscal, it has been vocal if not mental. 
When anybody says—and I do not care 
what office he holds or where he is from— 
when anybody says to me that I am 
fiscally irresponsible because I want to 
help a man to buy some shoes for his 
children’s feet and some bread for their 
stomachs, I do not think he is being 
honest with himself or anyone else, 

I shall never subscribe to the policy 
that substantial tax relief for a privi- 
leged few is “statesmanship” while mea- 
ger tax relief for the many is fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ZELENKO]. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this measure. I believe, 
as the majority leader said, there are in- 
equities in the Revenue Act of 1954 
which must be corrected by this Con- 
gress. I do not intend to talk political- 
ly. I intend to talk factually. I shall 
base my remarks upon the actual word- 
ing of the Revenue Act of 1954. 

I respectfully refer to section 462 of 
that act and the tremendous windfall it 
will give to big business for the tax year 
1954. This effect, to put it mildly, was 
totally unexpected by the small taxpayer 
of the United States but perhaps not by 
his big business brother. 

The average taxpayer, the little citi- 
zen, works on what is called a cash-re- 
ceipt basis. He takes money in and he 
pays it out. The average businessman, 
above the level of the small-business 
man, works on what is called the accrual 
basis. What that means in my under- 
standing is that it is not only the money 
he takes in, it is not only the money he 
pays out, upon which the records are 
kept, it is also what he expects to pay out 
and what he expects to take in. 

Under the act as it was written last 
year every big-business man in this 
country is this year getting a double 
deduction, and I say that is a tax reduc- 
tion. It is a tax forgiveness. It adds 
up to about $5 billions. Here is the way 
it works, right from the act, and I will 
give it to you in small figures. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZELENKO. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. If this is 
an inequity, and if it contains all of the 
faults the gentleman suggests, it would 
seem to me that the proper approach 
would be for the committee to report out 
a provision repealing it, and not leave it 
on the books. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Yes; I believe the 
committee should do that. However, I 
arose to bring it to the attention of the 
committee and the House because there 
has been so much said by the Republican 
Party about the 1954 Revenue Act not 
being a reduction act, that it was mere- 
ly a revision act. I maintain it is a re- 
duction act. The act is inequitable. 
Briefly, here is the way it works in simple 
figures. 
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A business house having an income of 
$10,000 and expenses of $2,000 before the 
enactment of this statute would have a 
taxable income of $8,000. Under the 
act of 1954, this business can now esti- 
mate what its costs will be in the year 
1955 in the way of expenses, at least what 
they were in 1954, another $2,000, mak- 
ing a taxable income of not $8,000 but 
$6,000, keeping the extra $2,000 in what 
is called “reserve,” which just means the 
Government does not get it. The Gov- 
ernment will never recoup that money 
because in 1956, if this statute remains 
on the books, the business house will 
again estimate its future expenses for 
1957, and on and on forever, so that in 
this particular year of 1954 I say there 
are $5 billions which the Government 
will never see because of some hocus 
pocus, high powered accounting which 
was written into the 1954 act. The aver- 
age little man does not even understand 
the meaning of the word “accrual.” Sol 
say that in order to help rectify the in- 
equity of the 1954 act this measure, 
H. R. 4259, should be passed to give a 
“cash-receipt” average citizen tax relief 
that he understands and needs. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZELENKO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
New York is to be commended, in my 
opinion, for bringing this to the atten- 
tion of the Committee of the Whole. 
During consideration of the bill before 
us on Monday I asked the Secretary of 
the Treasury if this had come to his 
attention and gave him a case I had read 
of in the local newspaper. He said it 
had not come to his attention. I sug- 
gested that it be investigated immedi- 
ately by the Treasury and recommenda- 
tion made if recommendation should be 
needed. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZELENKO. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think 
the gentleman from Arkansas would ad- 
mit that certainly there was never any 
intention on the part of any Member on 
the Republican or Democratic side of 
the Committee on Ways and Means last 
year in the House of Representatives to 
permit a windfall to anybody from this 
section. It was only intended to put 
into practice good, sound accounting 
procedure. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin is correct. In fact, this pro- 
vision was handed to the committee, as 
I understand, by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, as a device to improve bookkeep- 
ing. However, it is one of those things 

-that perhaps had not been thoroughly 
considered. Certainly it merits further 
consideration by our committee. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
agree with the gentleman, but I think it 
is not fair to say that that bill was an 
inequitable bill and was devised as an 
inequitable bill and was considered as 
such because it contains this provision 
which, if the gentleman is correct, has 
had these effects. 
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Mr. ZELENKO. May I say that the 
effect of section 462 of the 1954 act now 
has every accountant in America worthy 
of his salt giving his clients the double 
deduction windfall. I add also that my 
constituency, each and every one, is in 
favor of the $20 deduction except one 
constituent, the President of the United 
States. However, I say here and now, 
and respectfully, he is a minority of one 
in my district. 

I urge the passage of H. R. 4259. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, well, we 
are back here where we were last year. 
Last year we came here and they tried 
to make us believe they were helping 
the little fellow. I started in, if you 
remember, trying to get a $1,000 exemp- 
tion—to raise it from $600 to $1,000. 
That failed. Then we tried $900 and 
that failed. We finally got down to ask- 
ing for a $700 exemption. These Mem- 
bers on my left to a man fought that 
bill, and I told you at that time there 
were going to be a lot of new faces here 
at this session of the Congress because 
you did not give the little fellow any 
tax relief—if you remember that. Now 
I am telling you there are going to be 
a lot more new faces in 1957. 

« I want to briefly give you a few figures 
on H. R. 8300. We have been hearing 
talk here all day that it did not help 
the big man any more than it helped 
the little man. I have just made a few 
simple figures which almost anybody can 
understand. In my district we have a 
lot of people who work with their hands 
and who earn $3,000 and less. Take a 
man with a family who earns $3,500 
farming. He works with his hands 12 
months in the year. His wife works, and 
all of his children work. They make 
$3,500 in 12 months—if they do. His tax 
under this bill approximately is $60. But 
take the man who uses 12 minutes of his 
time instead of 12 months. A man who 
clips coupons in the amount of $3,500— 
his tax is in the neighborhood of $20. 
Now have you helped the little man or 
have you helped the big man? Those 
are the facts. Let us go into this thing 
just a little bit. I was talking to my 
nephew back there a while ago. He 
gave me a little thought about this be- 
ing a sort of Easter egg hunt for the big 
boy. You take this big bill. It has 875 
pages. I am referring now to the bill, 
H. R. 8300. On every page you find help 
for the big taxpayer. On every page he 
turns, he finds a golden nugget which 
takes care of him. But, my friends, for 
the little fellow in the low brackets, you 
might just as well send him a Sears 
Roebuck catalog, which would do him 
more good than this bill, H. R. 8300, did 
for him. They say that this $20 tax re- 
duction will not do anybody any good, 
and that it is a phony. Well, you just 
do not give $20 to the man. We are giv- 
ing $20 to the wife and we give $20 for 
each child. You know, it might be an 
incentive for a fellow to have a few 
children in his home if you give him this 
$20 tax reduction—a family of 5 would 
get $100 reduction. That $20—do not 
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worry about the phony part of it—you 
take it to the grocery store and they 
will give you groceries that you can take 
home which will fill the empty stomachs 
of your children. Do not worry about 
that. No, no, you know what this is. 
They say this is politics. You bet this is 
politics. H. R. 8300 was politics. That 
was Republican politics and it did not 
help the little man in this Nation. But 
now this is politics, too—this is Demo- 
cratic politics that believes in filling the 
stomachs of the hungry people of Amer- 
ica. While I admit that $20 is very 
small, we did not do like the Repub- 
licans did; this $20 goes to every man, 
woman, and dependent in this great Na- 
tion of ours. This will bolster the econ- 
omy of this country and will put pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the peo- 
ple. This is an extra $20 that all of us 
will have to spend. We do not hesitate 
to give relief to other nations when they 
are in need. Then why in all good 
reason should we not give relief at home? 
Let me repeat, the only thing wrong with 
this tax cut, it is not enough. We are 
just doing today what our Republican 
friends promised 2 years ago. Let us 
pass this bill and make them keep their 
promise. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 6 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I was 
amused at my good friend from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lonc] pleading for the folks 
who made $3,500 a year. I want to 
remind the gentleman that before his 
party came into power in 1932 and before 
we got into these past wars, the family 
that had an income of $3,500 a year was 
completely exempted from any income 
tax. 

I do not blame the Democrat leader- 
ship for trying to give back a few of the 
crumbs of the many thousands and 
thousands of dollars they have taken 
from the pockets of the poor people of 
America during the postwar years when 
they were in power. You are just trying 
to soothe a lot of folks who know just 
what you have done since 1932; back 
as far as 1917, when this Nation was 
thrown into World War I, and then in 
1941 we were thrown into World War II, 
and then in 1951 when the President sent 
our boys to Korea without even glancing 
at the representatives of the people, the 
Congress of the United States, and be- 
cause of those wars and wasted billions 
you raised Federal taxes 19 times. So as 
I said before, I do not blame you for try- 
ing to soothe the folks a little bit by giv- 
ing them just a few crumbs of all the 
thousands you have taken away from 
them. You have raised Federal taxes 
from 4 percent of the people’s income in 
the last 18 years you were in power, to 24 
percent when the Republican 80th Con- 
gress came into power. That is 20 per- 
cent on every thousand-dollar income or 
$200 on every thousand-dollar income. 
True, most of it is hidden taxes. The 
family making $3,500 annually paid in 
the neighborhood of $870 in Federal in- 
come tax before the Republicans reduced 
their taxes. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. Les, I yield if you want 
to straighten yourself out. 

Mr. LONG. The gentleman a few mo- 
ments ago referred to taxes that the 
Democrats put on. I would just like to 
go back a little and do a little remi- 
niscing. Iam pretty old myself. Do you 
remember the days of Herbert Hoover 
when men walked the highways and by- 
ways begging for bread? Do you remem- 
ber that shortly after that time Franklin 
D. Roosevelt came into power and you 
had some prosperity? 

Mr. JENSEN. If you want to go back 
I can remember when your party gave 12 
million people employment in military 
uniforms. Are you proud of that? 

Now, who benefited by the tax reduc- 
tion that the Republicans put into effect 
in 1947 and 1948, and in 1951 and 1952? 
We Republicans reduced taxes to the 
tune of over $12 billion, and our expert 
economic analysts tell us that the ulti- 
mate consumer pays all of the taxes in 
the final analysis and that 64 percent of 
the American people make less than 
$5,000 a year. So because of the fact 
that the ultimate consumer pays all of 
the taxes, the people whose income is 
$5,000 or less received 64 percent of the 
savings of reduced taxes passed by the 
Republicans, because they represent 64 
percent of our total population. 

The American people are just now 
feeling and enjoying the effects of the 
Republican tax reduction program. No 
wonder the Democrats want to get into 
the act. You cannot blame them for 
trying, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Bass]. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, it gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to have the opportunity of coming on 
the floor today and speaking in behalf 
of a measure which I recommended 
strongly during my last campaign, a tax 
reduction bill. The leader of the op- 
posing party, the President of the United 
States, extended the springboard for the 
attack on this bill a few days ago when 
he used the word “irresponsible.” I no- 
tice that his followers here today have 
used it many, many times. 

I tell you their true objection to this 
bill, Mr. Chairman, is not the fact that 
it is irresponsible, but the fact that it 
is “ir-Republican.” It is “ir-Republican” 
because it was conceived by men who 
are leaders in the Democratic Party, men 
who have served long and faithfully and 
eminently in the party of all the people 
of the United States, the Democratic 
Party- 

It is also “ir-Republican” because it 
serves to give some relief to the low-in- 
come people of America whom the other 
party has used only for the purpose of 
exploiting their meager existence 
throughout the years instead of making 
them real independent citizens. 

The Republican leaders come here to- 
day and say that the Congress of the 
United States is using poor judgment in 
considering a tax cut that has not been 
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recommended by the President of the 
United States. In effect they say this 
is not the responsibility of the Congress 
of the United States. I would like to 
refer my friends to section 8 of that 
great book, which was conceived and 
written by the men of wisdom and fore- 
sight, our forefathers of many genera- 
tions ago, the Constitution of the United 
States. Yes, in section 8 you will find 
that it is the power and the responsi- 
bility of this body to propose and levy 
taxes and to raise the revenue by which 
we run our Government. 

They say that this tax is unwise and 
irresponsible because it comes a year be- 
fore it is to become effective. As far as 
I am concerned the average family head 
in America likes to know before he starts 
planning his budget exactly what his 
financial situation is going to be for the 
next 12 months. Sure, I would like to 
know every year on January 1 just ex- 
actly how much money I am going to 
have to have in my family budget 
throughout the year, and I feel that every 
citizen of America should also have that 
privilege. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Yes; I shall 
be pleased to yield. 

Mr. HOSMER. Do you know whether 
or not this proposal would have an in- 
flationary effect on the economy? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I will get to 
that; I will be glad to answer the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Talking about inflation, the economy 
of this Nation is based on the ability of 
its citizens to earn and spend money; 
if we do not have money in circulation 
at all levels the economy of this Nation 
is certainly at very low ebb. 

Mr. HOSMER. I understand that, 
but if this bill should result in a rise in 
price of merely 1 cent on each of six 
necessary items that any family in this 
country is going to have to buy, then 
that $20 relief is going to cause the ex- 
penditure of $21.90, leaving a man $1.90 
worse off than when he started. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. But the gen- 
tleman forgets that we are going to put 
$2,100,000,000 more money into circula- 
tion. ‘This money will be placed in the 
hands of low-income people who will 
spend it. I have always been of the 
opinion that an income tax should be 
paid out of the surplus income. I be- 
lieve there is enough surplus income in 
America to pay the tax burden. When 
you tax a man with one child who is 
making only $1,800 a year you tax him 
on money which is needed for the bare 
necessities of life. When you tax the 
man who is making $10,000 a year, the 
$20 you are taxing represents only a 
small percentage of his income when you 
base it on the surplus amount of income 
made by the wage earner, in comparison, 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure for me 
to have this opportunity to endorse and 
support the $20 refund or tax exemption 
which is given to the taxpayers. I rec- 
ommended to my people in Tennessee 
before I came to Congress that I would 
support legislation raising the personal 
exemption of the individual taxpayer. 
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This is even better than that. It gives 
relief to the small wage earner but does 
not take as much from the Treasury. I 
support this bill more vigorously than 
I would the other plan because in pro- 
portion of the tax paid it gives greater 
relief to the low-income people of 
America. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will agree with me in the state- 
ment I am about to make. We are both 
proud of the fact that we serve on the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I am 
proud of that fact and I am also proud 
of the fact that I had the opportunity of 
serving for a short time as chairman of 
what I consider after ail to be the great- 
est committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I believe that both the pres- 
ent chairman and myself would like to 
do everything within our power to up- 
hold the prestige of that committee and 
to follow orderly procedure. We can- 
not afford to sacrifice that committee. 

If you will look over the chairmen who 
have served that committee in the past, 
not including myself, you will find that 
they have been men of outstanding ca- 
pacity and that they have gone on to 
much higher positions later. The com- 
mittee should be proud of that fact. 

We want the people of this country 
to respect the committee and to feel that 
they are safe in the hands of the com- 
mittee so far as taxation is concerned. 
Somebody said here that the power to 
tax is the power to destroy. Of course, 
that is true. The fact is that each per- 
son on the floor is responsible for the 
prestige of a committee like this. 

We are facing a serious proposition 
and I cannot believe that our distin- 
guished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee at the present time 
fully approved of this method to try to 
take us by surprise. In all the years I 
have been here, nothing like this has 
ever happened before. I am not going 
to characterize it at all. I just want to 
leave it in the thoughts of the Members, 

Mr. Chairman, we should handle leg- 
islation as it should be handled. It 
should not be handled in this way. It is 
not fair, it is not just, and all it will do 
is to reduce the prestige of this great 
committee before the country. The 
thing we better do is to think about that 
seriously at this time. 

There has been some criticism here of 
the 83d Congress. Do not try to tell the 
people of the country that they received 
no benefits from that Congress. Every 
segment of the population has received 
benefits. You cannot lift a great tax 
burden of $7,400,000,000 off the people 
without stimulating interest in those 
things that helped every man and 
woman. If you will go through that bill 
you will see the benefits that have been 
given, clear down to the babysitter. I 
am receiving letters on this every day, 
even in reference to what we have done 
for the colleges and institutions of the 
country. 
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You say that this does not have any 
effect on the matter of inflation. Do you 
know that the heads of some of these 
insurance companies have been to me 
and that they are on the point of noti- 
fying their policyholders what it means 
to their policyholders, and I refer to 
loan associations and institutions of that 
kind. They are all going to be affected 
adversely by this. You are not going to 
give the people any benefits by this pro- 
posal here. So, I hope you will think 
it over tonight and take this matter as 
seriously as it should be done. We have 
had a great display here. I have en- 
joyed it very much. I have not taken 
very much part in it, but I have enjoyed 
it, except for one thing. I just do not 
like to see our great committee dragged 
into the low level which it is possible 
to do if we demagog on a thing of this 
kind. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I want to commend 
the gentleman for his fine attitude and 
say just this: He was the author of the 
tax-revision bill in the last Congress. 
He worked at it very diligently. So far 
as I could discover, except for a very 
féw items about which there was dis- 
pute, I understood that both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means approved 
of the bill. There were differences about 
some provisions, but on the whole there 
was approval of those provisions. And, 
it must on the whole have been a pretty 
good bill because 339 voted for it on 
passage and only 80 against it. I do not 
know on which side the gentleman from 
Louisiana voted, but in any event, if he 
was one of the 80, he was in a very 
heavy minority, because a majority of 
339 went ahead and voted for the bill. 

Mr. REED of New York. I thank the 
gentleman. I do not think any member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means on 
the Democratic side of this House will 
say that I have not given credit to the 
whole committee for the work that was 
done on that important bill, the first re- 
vision of consequence since 1875. I re- 
ceived long-distance telephone calls 
from California and from almost every 
State of the Union, from outstanding 
attorneys, saying that they were for the 
bill because they could not advise their 
clients on any kind of a transaction be- 
cause the laws were so confused by rea- 
son of regulations, conflicting court de- 
cisions, and other reasons. So, this bill 
was built up in the interest of this 
Nation. 

And, what is more, I have checked to 
see how many criticisms were coming in 
on that bill, and outside of a few clerical 
provisions, and voices heard without 
anything more to support them than a 
newspaper article, there have been very 
few criticisms—less than 100—coming 
to the Joint Committee on Taxation, 
vee has taken an active part in the 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from IIlinois 
(Mr. GRAY]. 
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Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, being a 
new Member of this great body and espe- 
cially since being the youngest, I have 
tried to be a good listener. I must rise, 
however, and voice my opinion on this 
measure to reduce individual taxes. 

I have heard a great deal of talk thus 
far about balancing the budget, about 
reducing our national debt, and estab- 
lishing our economy on a sound and firm 
foundation. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is way past 
due for the present administration to 
talk about balancing the human budget 
instead of the monetary budget. Since 
the present administration seems reluc- 
tant to do so and acts so aggravated 
when the topic is brought up, I believe 
it is up to this Congress to take the 
initiative in getting something actually 
accomplished which will help the plain, 
ordinary, non-coupon-clipping citizen. 
In all this talk about balancing budgets, 
let us look at the human budget. In my 
district of southern Illinois there are over 
30,000 people out of work, walking the 
streets looking for a job; despite all the 
high-flown phrases that the party in 
power puts out concerning rapid de- 
creases in unemployment, where I come 
from there is more unemployed today 
than there was last week, there was more 
last week than last month, and a great 
deal more unemployment last year than 
the year before it. Now, I am sure that 
$20 may not sound like a lot of money 
to some people, but it means a whole lot 
to those people in southern Dlinois and 
everywhere in our Nation who can only 
pick up a few dollars from whatever job 
they can find from time to time. 

In all this talk about reducing debts, 
let us again look at the human factor. 
I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that this 
administration realizes, knows, or under- 
stands that we have distressed areas in 
these United States, or else it simply is 
not interested. If it were interested, it 
would realize that $20 means a lot to a 
head of a family who has to go and 
borrow money to buy food to supplement 
the food relief he is now on so his chil- 
dren can be fed. In southern Illinois we 
have over 24,000 families on Government 
surplus food relief and $20 for each tax 
exemption would go a long way toward 
buying a few pairs of shoes for children 
or pay the book rental at school and 
many other things necessary in raising 
a family. 

In all this talk about firm foundations 
for our national economy, let us not for- 
get the average American family, the 
very foundation of our national life. To 
most of them, $20 means a lot; it means 
an awful lot to most families in southern 
Illinois. 

It is high time that something was 
done for the people in those areas of our 
country who are right now living in a 
fearful depression. It is high time that 
the wage earners, the workingmen and 
farmers had action demonstrated to 
them instead of all those promises, plati- 
tudes, and talk, talk, talk from the White 
House and the administration about for- 
ward-looking programs, leveling-off of 
the economy that has been going on for 
these last 2 years. Something must be 
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done, Mr. Chairman, and it certainly 
looks like it will have to be up to this 
Congress to have any action accom- 
plished. 

I realize that what this bill will ac- 
complish is not a great deal compared 
to the magnitude of the problem; but it 
will be the first step in the right direction 
of actually doing something for our 
people in distressed areas here in the 
United States. Mr. Chairman, a 1,000- 
mile trip is started with the first step. 
Let us make the first step toward giving 
our people that break they deserve by 
passing this $20 tax-reduction bill. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. McDonovcH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend by re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a strong and impelling desire to 
support and vote for a reduction in taxes 
which will legitimately relieve the tax- 
payer of the heavy burden he is now car- 
rying when I am sure that the tax reduc- 
tion I vote for will not reduce the pur- 
chasing power of his dollar, will not in- 
crease the present deficit in the budget, 
and will not increase his obligation to 
paying off the public debt. 

I voted for a tax reduction in the 80th 
Congress, which proved to be the wise 
and proper thing to do at that time, be- 
cause the revenues we took in the form of 
taxes from the people not only balanced 
the budget, but left an $8 billion surplus 
and paid off $6 billion of the public debt. 

I voted for a tax reduction in the 83d 
Congress which brought relief to every 
taxpayer in the Nation amounting to $3,- 
200,000,000, and when we were able to 
reduce the deficit in the budget from 
$9.4 billion to $2.4 billion, or a total re- 
duction in the deficit of $7 billion. 

The proposal before us, H. R. 4259, in- 
stead of reducing the present deficit will 
increase the present deficit by $1 billion. 
It has been said that the present bill will 
provide a $20 tax credit to each taxpayer 
and his dependents. The truth of the 
matter is that it will add an obligation of 
$15 for each taxpayer and his depend- 
ents to the national debt. In other 
words, instead of stabilizing the taxpay- 
ers’ dollar, the passage of this bill will 
actually depreciate the purchasing pow- 
er of the taxpayer’s dollar and further- 
more increase the present budget deficit. 
by $1 billion, which the taxpayer must 
pay interest upon. 8 

In my opinion the proposal contained 
in H. R. 4259 is purely a political move 
by this Democratie- controlled Congress 
to give the impression to the average in- 
come-tax payer throughout the Nation 
that he will benefit by the passage of this 
bill while, in fact, it will add to the mone- 
tary burden of the average taxpayer to 
pay off the increase this will place on the 
national debt and the increase it will 
place on the budget deficit. 
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My public record on supporting, vot- 
ing, and advocating a reduction in taxes 
is well known over the years. As a mem- 
ber of the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors before coming to Congress, 
I fought for and obtained a reduction in 
taxes on more than one occasion. I have 
consistently voted against appropria- 
tions which I believed to be surplus and 
unnecessary in order to reduce the tax 
burden on the taxpayer. 

I have, as I previously stated, voted in 
the 80th Congress and in the 83d Con- 
gress to reduce the burden on the tax- 
payer by reducing his income taxes, but 
I do not propose to deceive him into be- 
lieving that this bill will reduce his taxes 
when it will actually increase his bur- 
den, depreciate the purchasing power of 
his dollar, and add an additional burden 
on himself and his children for years to 
come by increasing the public debt, 

The people of the Nation should re- 
alize that this bill will not take effect 
until January 1, 1956, and that its full 
effect will not be realized until January 
1, 1957. 

I believe we should wait until we know 
what our actual budget expenditures will 
be for the next fiscal year, and Iam con- 
fident that during the next session of 
Congress when we know what our budg- 
et obligations ‘are, a legitimate, honest, 
and beneficial tax reduction will be pro- 
posed and passed by the 84th Congress 
which I will be glad to support. 

We must do everything possible to 
stabilize the purchasing power of the 
dollar, reduce deficit spending, and, if 
possible, pay off all we can on the na- 
tional debt rather than to do the reverse 
in all of these essential things which this 
bill would bring about. 

I am confident the public fully realize 
that this bill, H. R. 4259, is purely a po- 
litical move and is a very unsound and 
unsafe fiscal policy to pursue. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Sisk]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard a lot of discussion this afternoon 
about whether or not this proposed re- 
duction in income taxes will benefit the 
smaller taxpayer, who is the hardest hit 
by his intolerable tax burden, and who 
is the least able to pay. Let us look at 
it percentagewise. A family of 4—hus- 
band and wife and 2 children—receiving 
a net income of $4,000 after deductions 
but before exemptions, pays now under 
the Republican tax act, a total of $320 
in direct Federal taxes out of this mea- 
ger income, Under the proposal now 
before us this same family will pay only 
$240, which is a reduction of 25 percent. 
Now take a family of the same size with 
a net income of $10,000. This family’s 
taxes will be reduced from $1,592 to 
$1,512, which is only 6 percent. Cer- 
tainly it is clear that those who need 
it most will benefit most under this 
bill—rather than the Republican prin- 
ciple of 1854, designed to benefit most 
those who need it least. 

I am strongly unmoved by the croco- 
dile tears and cries of irresponsibility 
raised about this measure, designed par- 
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ticularly to help the 5 million families 
who are hurt worst in the squeeze be- 
tween rising costs and rising taxes. I 
recall the cries of glee and triumph, 
the trumpeting through the press that 
followed tax reductions for the priv- 
ileged few, which were then considered 
the height of responsibility even though 
they too were thrown into the face of 
an unbalanced budget. 

I came on this floor this afternoon 
prepared to offer an amendment which 
would have increased the revenue of the 
United States Treasury by repealing 
some of the special tax privileges 
granted last year by the 83d Congress. 
As you know, I may not under the rule 
now offer that amendment to that bill, 
but may I suggest to the Members that 
if they are concerned about the effect 
on revenue of this proposal to help out 
the little fellow, the way is open to them 
to realize more than an equivalent of 
any taxes lost by this measure through 
repealing of the special tax advantages 
contained in the Internal Revenue Act 
of 1954 and I will be happy to help any 
Member locate and repeal those ad- 
vantages, 

I have a further word to say regard- 
ing the economic result of this tax re- 
duction proposal. Let us apply it in my 
own medium-sized community of Fresno, 
Calif., where we have a metropolitan 
population of about 160,000 persons. 
A $20 tax reduction for each will mean 
that $3,200,000 additional will be avail- 
able for spending in that community 
each year. It means that more goods 
and services will be purchased, that 
merchants will do more business and 
that employment will be increased. It 
will be a shot in the arm in an economy 
which is largely dependent upon agricul- 
tural prosperity, which I am sorry to say 
has been woefully lacking under the ad- 
ministration’s and Secretary Benson's 
“wipe out the farmers” program. 

We have our chance today to at least 
partly bring our tax program back into 
balance and in some measure equalize 
the tax advantages handed our wealthy 
friends by the administration last year. 
I not only urge this proposal, but serve 
notice I intend to explore further the 
possibility of bringing more responsibil- 
ity back into our tax setup on behalf of 
those least able to pay the bill. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, my keen interest today—and 
last year—was and is in effecting tax 
relief for the low-income group. Last 
year relief was accorded to the well-to-do 
and a mere trickle was given to the low- 
income group—one might even say to the 
poor, because many of these low-income 
people were actually poor. The injus- 
tice perpetrated was acutely felt, and the 
paramount interest today given to these 
people does not compensate for the bene- 
fits to which they were entitled last year, 
and did not receive. 

It is justice to take care of them now. 
All the arguments about balancing the 
budget, high patriotism of the people 
who made $5,000 or less—all this is be- 
side the point, Of course these matters 
should be considered but not to the 
expense of the millions affected. 
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Mr. Chairman, Iam compelled to sup- 
port this measure to the utmost. It is 
a matter of conscience with me as it is 
to many of my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle. I repeat it is social justice and 
these people are entitled to this con- 
sideration. 

If this is irresponsibility, then make 
the most of it. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
concerned today, not so much by this 
ill-conceived political $20 tax cut pro- 
posal which I feel is bound to fail, as by 
the continued extension of the excise 
and corporation taxes which is bound 
to pass. Under present condtions, I am 
of course voting against the tax cut, 
and in favor of the extension of the other 
taxes. But I had hoped that, by this 
time, we could eliminate these nuisance 
taxes and this abnormal corporate in- 
come tax. These taxes are ultimately 
paid by everybody, because excise taxes, 
sales taxes, are paid by consumers and 
corporations must pass on their taxes to 
buyers of their products, or go bank- 
rupt. As Franklin D. Roosevelt truth- 
fully said taxes are paid by the sweat 
of everyone who toils.” Let us stop talk- 
ing about the little man and the big 
man today. Both of them are included 
in the $20 political gesture that will 
fail; both of them are hit by the taxes 
that will pass. 

Why do we still need these taxes? 
Why are we still on an unbalanced 
budget, after cutting our spending $63 
billion in 2 years? The answer is that 
our defense, our protection, takes two- 
thirds of our spending. The remaining 
one-third that we spend on our own 
peaceful pursuits cannot be cut enough 
to balance the budget and justify a tax 
reduction. Previous Democratic admin- 
istrations must bear their full share of 
responsibility for mistakes that contrib- 
uted to this situation but, regardless of 
the past, it is the present, continuing, 
grim and deadly threat of commu- 
nism that is responsible for most of our 
spending, for our high taxes that cannot 
now be cut. 

As we debate here today there is going 
on in Bangkok, Thailand, a conference 
of the SEATO powers, the eight nations 
that joined at Manila is forming the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 
Our statesmen are leading in the effort 
to put life and vigor into that eight- 
power treaty, under conditions that are 
being made as difficult as possible by our 
enemies.. Some of our friends are not 
being too helpful. Success out there 
will contribute eventually to lasting 
peace, a reduction of our defense burden 
and ultimate safe tax reduction. What 
happens at Bangkok will affect our 
budget. What happens here today may 
affect the outcome at Bangkok. Not 
just what we do alone, but what the free 
world does together, will meet the Soviet 
threat in a way to justify safe tax 
reduction here. 

In view of the momentous nature of 
the Bangkok meeting, in view of the 
vicious and insidious enemy propaganda 
aimed at that meeting, and in view of 
some statements made here in recent 
days that may be misunderstood out 
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there, I made a statement today over 
the Voice of America. I think it may be 
helpful to quote it to the House in con- 
nection with this debate. Here it is: 


In the opening session of the Bangkok con- 
ference, Mr. Dulles declared once more our 
American policy of independence laid down 
in our Declaration of Independence, in the 
United Nations Charter and in the Pacific 
Charter. He reminded the nations of Asia 
that we believed, as Lincoln said, that this 
principle was not only for Americans, but 
for all people, for all future time. He said 
that to us this means that equal opportunity 
for all peoples shall not be hampered by 
geography, race, or creed. 

On Thursday Mr. Dulles stressed the inter- 
dependence of nations that would remain 
free, and told of the mighty power of the 
United States assembled and committed in 
Asia to back up the power of the Asian 
countries uniting in their common defense 
against their common foe. 

The American people are firmly behind 
their great Secretary of State in his master- 
ful statements on independence and inter- 
dependence, freedom and unity. There is no 
confusion here as to what the Congress and 
the people want and expect their Govern- 
ment to do when free men in Asia join in 
defense against Communist aggression. We 
know, as Mr. Dulles says, that “freedom can- 
not thrive in an environment that is hostile 
to freedom.“ 

Our goal, as he said, is “peace and free- 
dom” for Asia, for ourselves. We know we 
cannot buy peace for ourselves by bargaining 
away territory we do not own, trading off the 
freedom of other men. We are ready and 
determined to take the steps necessary for 
the common defense of united free men. 


Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Chairman, the 
proposal today contains two provisions. 
One of these provisions concerns the re- 
tention of Federal excise and corporate 
taxes, which will be reduced by opera- 
tion of law unless action is taken by 
Congress to extend them. I strongly 
favor this provision of the bill. The 
condition of our Treasury makes neces- 
sary the retention of these corporate and 
excise taxes at the present rates. 

The second provision of the bill would 
give each taxpayer a credit on his in- 
come tax of $20 for himself and $20 for 
each dependent. It would remove 5 
million taxpayers from the tax rolls and 
it would reduce our yearly tax collec- 
tions $2.1 billion. Both our yearly defi- 
cit and our Government debt would be 
increased by that amount because we 
already have a deficit. This provision 
would not go into effect at any time dur- 
ing 1955 but would affect taxes for 1956 
and beyond. 

Identically the same people who urge 
the second provision of this bill were 
just as strongly 1 year ago urging that 
each taxpayer be given an increased in- 
come exemption at that time of $100 for 
himself and each dependent. That bill 
would also have removed 5 million tax- 
payers from the tax rolls and would have 
cost the Treasury approximately $2 bil- 
lion in revenue yearly. Everyone knows 
that it would have been the finest poli- 
tics imaginable to have supported the 
bill of 1 year ago and that those of us 
who did not were made to suffer for it 
at election time, as we knew we would be. 
The bill was defeated, however, but by 
a majority of only four votes. 
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Has it now been proven that we were 
right when we opposed that measure 
and that the proponents were wrong? 
I believe it has been. The record now 
shows that every dollar of that tax re- 
duction would have had to be replaced 
by borrowed money which would have 
increased the Government’s debt. But, 
actually the proponents of the present 
$20 provision confirm the unsoundness 
of their exemption increase proposal of 
1 year ago. How do they do that? 
They do it by admitting that the present 
proposal should not be made effective as 
of January 1, 1955, by admitting that it 
should not be made effective even on 
July 1, 1955—the beginning of the next 
fiscal year—and by not even claiming 
that it should be made effective before 
January 1, 1956. That is almost a year 
hence and it is actually 18 months later 
than the July 1, 1954, effective date of 
their proposal of a year ago. 

There is one thing that this proposal 
does not disclose but which is just as 
true as is the statement that the effort 
to pass a $100 increased exemption 1 year 
ago was unsound. That is, that if those 
who supported the increased exemption 
last year, and those who are supporting 
the $20 credit today continue to vote 
on money measures, as most of them 
have constantly voted in this House 
since I have been a Member of Congress, 
we shall not be able to reduce taxes this 
year, next year, nor any other year. 

It does seem that there is irony in the 
fact that those of us here who support 
economy in an effort to try to make pos- 
sible the increase of income exemptions 
and a reduction of taxes must oppose, 
out of a sense of fiscal responsibility, 
the unwise tax-cut efforts by the very 
ones who, by their consistent voting for 
more and greater expenditures, would 
make any tax reduction an absolute im- 
possibility. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly favor lower 
taxes because I believe the people are 
entitled to lower taxes. I have consist- 
ently voted to decrease expenditures in 
order that we might safely and respon- 
sibly reduce taxes. I know of no other 
way we can justify voting lower taxes 
except by first reducing expenditures. 

I am in favor of an increased exemp- 
tion for income-tax purposes because I 
think the people are entitled to that. 
And, in consistently voting for lower ex- 
penditures, I have had in mind that it 
would make possible an increase in the 
exemption now allowed income-tax 
payers. 

Mr. Chairman, to reduce taxes and 
thereby make necessary additional 
budget deficits and additional public 
debt which would be passed on to the 
children and grandchildren of this gen- 
eration, is unthinkable. My sense of 
public duty impels my decision to oppose 
such an effort. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, at his 
press conference yesterday, the Presi- 
dent called the action of the Democratic 
leadership in asking for a $20 across-the- 
board tax cut fiscal irresponsibility. 

Is it fiseal irresponsibility to do some- 
thing this year which will help primarily 
low-income taxpayers, after last year’s 
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$7.4 billion tax cut, of which taxpayers 
receiving income less than $5,000 a year 
got only 9 percent of the benefits with 
the other 91 percent going to corpora- 
tions and high-income taxpayers? 

Is it fiscal irresponsibility to help the 
man with the large family struggling to 
keep up his mortgage payments and buy 
baby shoes, by giving him a tax break 
based upon the number of his depend- 
ents? 

Is it fiscal irresponsibility to give pur- 
chasing power to those who need it most, 
who will use it to buy goods that will 
cause our factories to put up the “help 
wanted” signs once again and start put- 
ting some of our 4 million unemployed 
back to work? 

Is it fiscal irresponsibility to advocate 
a tax cut for the fiscal year 1956 which 
will produce a deficit of only 3.2 million, 
when the President cheerfully backed a 
$7.4 billion tax cut for the big fellow last 
year which produced an actual 1955 fis- 
cal year deficit of $4.5 billion? 

The President has said he is interested 
in a balanced budget. So am I. If he 
wants to balance the budget for 1956, or 
come very close to it, let him send up 
here a bill to raise the revenues by clos- 
ing some of the more outrageous loop- 
holes in our present tax structure—de- 
pletion allowance, family partnerships, 
gaps in the gift tax and many another. 
Let him defy the interests which profit 
by these loopholes and which up to now 
have held such a firm mortgage on the 
White House. 

I will pledge to the President that I 
will stand faithfully by him in any sin- 
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Republicans in Congress toward balanc- 
ing the budget by taxing those able to 
pay. 

I will go along just as faithfully as I 
did last week when I listened to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts the minority leader [Mr. MARTIN], 
tell us that the President was asking his 
friends on the Hill to back him by oppos- 
ing the recommittal of H. R. 1, the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Priest, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4259) to provide a I-year exten- 
sion of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain existing excise- 
tax rates, and to provide a $20 credit 
against the individual income tax for 
each personal exemption, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


THE FEDERAL VOTING ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1955 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4048) to 
permit and assist Federal personnel, in- 
cluding members of the Armed Forces, 
and their families, to exercise their 
voting franchise, and for other purposes. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. HALLECK. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not 
obiect, as far as I know the measure now 
before us has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration without 
eny dissension. I see the gentleman 
from Iowa is here. I do not know of 
any reason why the measure cannot be 
passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I think I can 
say frankly to the House that J. R. 4048 
is a bill that was reintroduced as a 
clean bill after a previous bill had been 
considered and was found objectionable 
in some particulars. I believe all of the 
objections were removed. I believe there 
is no part of H. R. 4048 that is manda- 
tory or compels any action. It does in- 
vite all of the States to make arrange- 
ments to participate in the voting by 
men in the armed services, men in the 
merchant marine, civilian employees in 
foreign countries, and religious groups 
abroad, by utilizing free air mail service. 

That is all there is in the bill H. R. 
4048. It is not mandatory in any re- 
spect. It is important that it be passed 
at this time for the reason that action 
is necessary by the legislatures of some 
States. Most of the legislatures of the 
States are now in session, but perhaps 
will not be in session soon. As far as 
Iam concerned, I should think that this 
bill could pass by unanimous consent. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
4048 has been reported out of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration with 
amendments. 

Basically, Mr. Speaker, H. R. 4048 
would repeal certain provisions of the 
United States Code relating to the 
method of voting by land and naval 
forces and affiliated personnel who are 
absent from their place of residence. 

In place of the existing statutes, H. R. 
4048 would provide a formal congres- 
sional recommendation to the States to 
provide a framework through which the 
armed services and other dislocated per- 
sonnel might exercise their voting fran- 
chise notwithstanding absence due to 
Federal employment or other occupa- 
tions specified in the bill. 

H. R. 4048 would repeal an act passed 
by Congress September 16, 1942, that in 
time of war no member of the Armed 
Forces shall be denied the right to vote 
by virtue of failing to comply with regis- 
tration and other requirements usually 
applicable to State voter qualifications. 
H. R. 4048 proposes to leave to the States 
their historic and constitutional privilege 
of determining certain voting qualifica- 
tions. 

H. R. 4048 urges the States to coop- 
erate with the plans set up in title II 
as far as disseminating election infor- 
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mation and ballots. The bill also recom- 
mends extension of the franchise to 
civilian employees of the United States 
serving outside the territorial limits of 
the States. This title would also recom- 
mend the extension of the franchise to 
the wives of members of the Armed 
Forces, wives of members of the mer- 
chant marine, and wives of civilians out- 
side of the United States officially at- 
tached to and serving with the Armed 
Forces. 

Title II of H. R. 4048 would authorize 
the President to designate the head of 
any executive department to act as the 
representative of the executive branch 
to coordinate and facilitate the actions 
to be performed by the Federal branch 
in this matter. 

The report anticipates that the Presi- 
dent would appoint the Secretary of De- 
fense, in all probability, to coordinate 
the Federal activities in this fleld, since 
the Department of Defense has more 
personnel away from voting residence 
than any other department. 

Mr. Speaker, it was brought out dur- 
ing the hearing before the Committee 
on Rules that action should be taken on 
this bill just as soon as possible during 
these first few months of 1955 and un- 
less action is taken before the State leg- 
islatures adjourn, the machinery cannot 
be adopted by the States, if they so de- 
sire to adopt the recommended voting 
machinery, in time for the next general 
election. In view of this I sincerely hope 
that the House will vote to adopt House 
Resolution 149, and that we will then 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 4048. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BURLESON]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as The Federal Voting Assistance Act 
of 1955.“ 

TITLE I 
Recommendations of the Congress to the 
several States 

Sec. 101. The Congress hereby expresses 
itself as favoring, and recommends that the 
several States take, immediate legislative 
or administrative action to enable every 
person in any of the following categories 
who is absent from the place of his voting 
residence to vote by absentee ballot in any 
primary, special, or general election held in 
his election district or precinct, if he is 
otherwise eligible to vote in that election: 

(1) Members of the Armed Forces while in 
the active service, and their spouses and 
dependents. 

(2) Members of the merchant marine of 
the United States, and their spouses and 
dependents. 

(3) Civilian employees of the United States 
in all categories serving outside the terri- 
torial limits of the several States of the 
United States and the District of Columbia 
and their spouses and dependents when re- 
siding with or accompanying them, whether 
or not the employee is subject to the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, and whether or not paid from funds 
appropriated by the Congress. 

(4) Members of religious groups or welfare 
agencies assisting members of the Armed 
Forces, who are Officially attached to and 
serving with the Armed Forces, and their 
spouses and dependents. 
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Sec. 102. To afford ample opportunity for 
persons covered by section 101 of this act to 
vote for Federal, State, and local officials and 
to use the absentee balloting procedures to 
the greatest extent possible, it is recom- 
mended that each of the several States— 

(1) accept as applications for absentee 
ballots under such States’ absentee ballot- 
ing laws, as applications for registration un- 
der such States’ election laws, and as sources 
of information to implement State absentee 
balloting laws, the form of post card (when 
duly executed by a person covered by section 
101 of this act) provided pursuant to this 
act; 

(2) waive registration of persons covered 
by section 101 of this act, who, by reason 
of their service, have been deprived of an 
opportunity to register; 

(3) accept the post card application pro- 
vided pursuant to this act as a simultaneous 
application for registration and for ballot; 

(4) if a special application is required for 
registration by mail, provide that the neces- 
sary forms will be sent with the absentee 
ballot and may be returned with it; 

(5) make provision for persons eligible to 
register and qualified to vote, who have been 
honorably discharged from the Armed 
Forces, or have terminated their service or 
employment, too late to register at the time 
when, and at the place where, registration 
is required to vote at the election next 
ensuing after such discharge or termination; 

(6) authorize and instruct the State or 
local election officials, upon receipt of the 
post card application provided pursuant to 
this act, to mail immediately to the appli- 
cant a ballot, instructions for voting and 
returning the ballot, and a self-addressed 
envelope; 

(7) provide that there be printed across 
the face of each envelope in which a ballot 
is sent two parallel horizontal red bars, each 
one-quarter inch wide, extending from one 
side of the envelope to the other side, with 
an intervening space of one-quarter inch, 
the top bar to be 1½ inches from the top 
of the envelope, and with the words “Offi- 
cial Election Balloting Material—via Air 
Mail,” or similar language, between the bars; 
that there be printed in the upper right 
corner of each such envelope, in a box, the 
words “Free of U. S. Postage, Including Air 
Mail”; that all printing on the face of each 
such envelope be in red; and that there be 
printed in red in the upper left corner of 
each State ballot envelope an appropriate 
inscription or blanks for return address of 
sender; 

(8) provide that the gummed fiap of the 
State envelope supplied for the return of 
the ballot be separated by a wax paper or 
other appropriate protective insert from the 
remaining balloting material and that there 
be included in State voting instructions a 


“procedure to be followed by absentee voters, 


such as notation of the facts on the back 
of the envelope duly signed by the voter and 
witnessing officer, in instances of adhesion 
of the balloting material; 

(9) reduce in size and weight of paper, 
as much as possible, envelopes, ballots, and 
instructions for voting procedure; 

(10) for the purposes of this act, author- 
ized oaths required by State law to be ad- 
ministered and attested by any commis- 
sioned officer in the active service of the 
Armed Forces, or any member of the mer- 
chant marine of the United States designated 
for this purpose by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, or any civilian official empowered by 
State or Federal law to administer oaths; 

(11) include in State voting instructions 
express information concerning the type or 
types of writing instruments which may be 
used to mark the absentee ballot, preferably 
pen or indelible pencil; and 
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(12) provide that absentee ballots will be 
evailable for mailing to the applicant not 
later than 45 days before the last date on 
which such ballot will be counted. 

Sec. 103. It is recommended that each of 
the several States make available to the offi- 
cer designated by the President under sec- 
tion 201 of this act appropriate statistical 
cata to assist him in compiling comprehen- 
sive information of operations under this act. 


TITLE II 
Federal responsibilities 


Sec. 201. The President is hereby author- 
ized to designate, with provision for redele- 
gation, the head (hereinafter referred to as 
the Presidential designee) of any executive 
department or agency to coordinate and 
facilitate such actions as may be required 
to discharge Federal responsibilities under 
this act. The Presidential designee is au- 
thorized to request from other executive 
departments and agencies such assistance as 
he deems necessary to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this act, and shall submit a report 
to the President and to the Congress in odd- 
numbered years. Such report shall cover 
the administration of Federal responsibili- 
ties authorized under this title, the progress 
of the States in carrying out the recommen- 
dations contained in title I, statistical data 
relating to absentee voting, and such other 
information as the Presidential designee 
may consider appropriate. 

Sec. 202. The Presidential designee shall 
request, annually or more often when ap- 
propriate, each State to furnish him with 
current absentee voting information for such 
State. Such information shall include elec- 
tion dates, officers to be elected, constitu- 
tional amendments, and other proposals to 
be voted on, absentee registration and vot- 
ing procedures, and other relevant data. As 
soon as possible after receipt of such in- 
formation, he shall furnish it to the depart- 
ments and agencies of the executive branch 
affected by this act. Such departments and 
agencies are authorized to reprint and dis- 
tribute such information to the extent 
necessary. 

Sec. 203. All Government officials shall, to 
the extent practicable and compatible with 
their primary responsibilities, cooperate with 
the Presidential designee in carrying out the 
purposes of this act. All such officials shall 
as far as practicable, take all reasonable 
measures to expedite, transmit, deliver, and 
return post cards, ballots, envelopes, and 
instructions for voting procedures mailed 
to or by persons to whom this act is appli- 
cable. In addition, and as requested by the 
Presidential designee, it shall be the duty 
of— 

(1) the Attorney General to cooperate and 
advise with the Council of State Govern- 
ments in the formulation of drafts of State 
legislation designed to implement the rec- 
ommendations for State action contained in 
this act; 

(2) the Administrator of General Services 
to cause to be printed and distributed post 
cards for use in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this act. Such post cards shall, 
wherever practicable and compatible with 
other operations, be made available by the 
department or agency concerned to persons 
to whom this act is applicable for use at 
any general election at which electors for 
President and Vice President or Senators and 
Representatives are to be voted for. For use 
in such elections post cards shall be made 
available outside the territorial limits of the 
United States not later than August 15 prior 
to the election and within the territorial 
limits of the United States not later than 
September 15 prior to the election. To the 
extent practicable and compatible with other 
operations, post cards shall also be made 
available at appropriate times to such per-- 
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sons for use in other general, primary, and 
special elections; and 

(3) the Postmaster General and the heads 
of the departments and agencies concerned, 
where practicable and compatible with their 
operations, to facilitate the transmission of 
balloting material to and from persons to 
whom this act is applicable. Ballots exe- 
cuted outside the United States by persons 
to whom this act is applicable shall be re- 
turned by priority airmail wherever prac- 
ticable, and such mail may be segregated 


February 24 


from other forms of mail and placed in spe- 
cial bags marked with special tags printed 
and distributed by the Postmaster General 
for this purpose. 

Sec. 204. The form of the Federal post 
card application shall be as follows: 

(a) The cards shall be 9½ by 46 inches 
in size and shall be printed on “U. S. postal 
card paper, 188 pound, cream.” 

(b) Upon one side, perpendicular to the 
long dimension of the card, there shall be 
printed in black type the following: 


FILL OUT BOTH SIDES OF CARD 
POST CARD APPLICATION FOR ABSENTEE BALLOT 


State or Commonwealth of --....-..---..----.-------- 


(Fill in name of State or Commonwealth) 


—— — — — 


(1) I hereby request an absentee ballot to vote in the coming election: 


(GENERAL) (PRIMARY)* 
(Strike out ins 


ence in this box: 


(If primary election is secret in your State, do not answer) 
(3) Iam a citizen of the United States, eligible to vote in above State, and am: 
a. A member of the Armed Forces of the United States 
b. A member of the Merchant Marine of the United States 
c. A member of a religious or welfare organization assisting servicemen 


d. A civilian employed by the United States Government outside the United States 


(continental) 


e. A spouse or dependent of a person listed in (a), (b), or (e) above 
f. A spouse or dependent residing with a person described in (d) above 


pplical 
(2) It a ballot is requested for a primary election, print your political party affiliation or prefer- 


(SPECIAL) ELECTION 
ble worda) 


e I nick LE EAEE E P ⁊ e : a 


(Day) 


(Month) 


(Year) 


(5) For years preceding the above election my home (not military) residence in the above State has been: 


(treet and number or rural route, ete.) 


The voting precinct or election district for this residence is 


(7) Mail my ballot to the following official address: 


(Unit (Co., Bq, Trp.. Ba., ote.), Governmental Agency, or Office) 


dress. 


(JESSICA Rv REIS Riemann — — 


(Signature of person requesting ballot) 


8 ssc ucen 


(all name, typed or printed, with rank or grade, and service number) 
(11) Subscribed and sworn to before me on 2 OATS Bias 3 32 


(Signature of olle inl administering oath) 


— 2 nna ＋ en ee seee ns —— — — — 


(City, Postal Zone. and State) 


(8) I am NOT requesting a ballot from any other State and am not voting in any other manner in this election, 
2 by absentee process, and have not voted and do not intend to vote in this election at any other 


(Tithe or rank, service number, and organization of administering official) 


(Day, month, and year) 
(Typed or printed name of official administering oath) 


—— — ne nee nnene 


INSTRUCTIONS 


registration and voting procedure. 


and ad 


Bo Od > 


NO postage is required for the card. 


. Before filling ont this form see your voting officer in regard to the voting laws of your State and absentee 


. Type or print all entries except signature. FILL OUT BOTH SIDES OF CARD. 
. Address card to proper State official. Your voting oflicer or commanding officer will furnish you his title 


. Mail card as soon as your State will accept your application. 


(c) Upon the other side of the card thereshall be printed in red type the following: 


FILL OUT BOTH SIDES OF THE CARD 


— ,,, — 


(Unit, Gov. Agency, or Office) z 


— ä— 2 2 2 — 
No., APO, or FPO No.) 
— — — — — — 


(City, Postal Zono, Biste) 


FREE OF U. 8. POSTAGE 
Including Air Mail 


OFFICIAL ELECTION BALLOTING MATERIAL—VIA AIR MAIL 


A 


(Title of Election Official) 


(City or Town, State) 
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Sec. 205. The previously authorized Fed- 
eral post card shall be utilized prior to and 
in connection with the election for Members 
of Congress next ensuing after the date of 
enactment of this act, and the Presidential 
designee shall initiate action to make such 
forms available to departments and agencies 
having a need therefor. Thereafter only 
the post card form authorized in this act 
shall be utilized. 


TITLE IIT 
Definitions and miscellaneous provisions 


Sec. 301. As used in this act— 

(1) The term “Armed Forces” means the 
uniformed services as defined in section 102 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (63 
Stat. 604), as amended. 

(2) The term “members of the merchant 
marine of the United States" means persons 
(other than members of the Armed Forces) 
employed as officers or members of crews of 
vessels documented under the laws of the 
United States, or of vessels owned by the 
United States, or of vessels of foreign-flag 
registry under charter to or control of the 
United States, and persons (other than 
members of the Armed Forces) enrolled with 
the United States for employment, or for 
training for employment, or maintained by 
the United States for emergency relief sery- 
ice, as officers or members of crews of any 
such vessels; but does not include persons 
so employed, or enrolled for such employ- 
ment or for training for such employment, 
or maintained for such emergency relief 
service, on the Great Lakes or the inland 
waterways, 

(3) The term dependent“ means any 
person who is in fact a dependent. 

Sec. 302. Official post cards, ballots, voting 
instructions, and envelopes referred to in 
this act, whether transmitted individually 
or in bulk, shall be free of postage, includ- 
ing airmail postage, in the United States 
mails. 

Sec. 303. Every individual concerned with 
the administration of this act shall take all 
necessary steps to prevent fraud, to protect 
voters against coercion of any sort, and to 
safeguard the integrity and secrecy of bal- 
lots cast. 

Sec. 304. No act done in good faith under 
this act by a person serving in or with the 
Federal or military service of the United 
States in the exercise of his judgment as to 
what was practicable and compatible with 
military, merchant marine, or other Federal 
governmental operations, shall constitute a 
violation of any provision of law relating to 
the elective franchise, 

Sec. 305. It shall be unlawful for any com- 
missioned, noncommissioned, warrant, or 
petty officer in the Armed Forces (1) to at- 
tempt to influence any member of the 
Armed Forces to vote or not to vote for any 
particular candidate, or (2) to require any 
member of the Armed Forces to march to 
any polling place or place of voting, but 
nothing in this act shall be deemed to pro- 
hibit free discussion regarding political is- 
sues or candidates for public office. 

Sec, 306. If any provision of this act or 
the application of such provision to any per- 
son or circumstance shall be held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the act and 
the applicability of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 

Sec. 307. The act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for a method of voting, in time of war, 
by members of the land and naval forces 
absent from the place of their residence”, 
approved September 16, 1942 (56 Stat. 753), 
as amended, is repealed. 

Sec. 308. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such funds as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act mak- 
ing recommendations to the States for the 
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enactment of legislation to permit and assist 
Federal personnel, including members of the 
Armed Forces, and their families, to exercise 
their voting franchise, and for other pur- 
poses,” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 5, line 18, strike out “not later than 
45 days” and insert as soon as practicable.” 

Page 8, strike out all after line 23 over to 
and including line 2 on page 9 and insert: 

“(a) The cards shall be approximately 914 
by 4% inches in size.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act making recommendations to the 
States for the enactment of legislation 
to permit and assist Federal personnel, 
including members of the Armed Forces 
and their families, to exercise their vot- 
ing franchise, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

House Resolution 149, providing for 
the consideration of the foregoing bill 
and H. R. 3406, a similar House bill, was 
laid on the table. 


INCREASE IN SALARIES OF JUS- 
TICES AND JUDGES OF UNITED 
STATES COURTS AND MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that conferees on the 

part of the House on the bill H. R. 3828 

may have until midnight tonight to file 

a conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


ADMISSION OF NEW STATES 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a House joint 
resolution to amend the Constitution to 
provide that hereafter a new State may 
be admitted into the Union only by es- 
tablished procedure of amending the 
Constitution. This House joint resolu- 
tion would require that such a proposal 
to admit a new State to the Union must 
be ratified by three-fourths of the States 
before the new State could be admitted. 

Our Government is a Republic, a Fed- 
eral Union composed of 48 sovereign 
States. Section 3 of article IV of our 
Constitution confers upon Congress au- 
thority to admit new States into the 
Union. The only voice given the States 
upon the question is the provision that 
no new State shall be formed within the 
jurisdiction of another State; nor shall 
any new State be formed by the junction 
of two or more States or parts of States 
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without the consent of the legislatures 
of the States concerned as well as of the 
Congress. 

Under present law it is possible for a 
statehood bill, such as the pending state- 
hood bills for Hawaii and Alaska, to come 
up for action and be enacted into law 
through a simple majority of those pres- 
ent and voting, The membership of the 
House is 435. A quorum is 218. The 
membership of the Senate is 96, and a 
quorum is 49. A majority of a quorum 
can pass a bill, Hence it is possible 
under present law for a new State to be 
created by a vote of 110 in the House and 
25 in the Senate, which is just slightly 
more than one-fourth of the member- 
ship of the 2 bodies. 

The question of admitting new States 
to our Union now involves some ques- 
tions which were not involved in the ad- 
mission of new States in the past. 

Up to the present time, each proposed 
new State has not only been on the con- 
tinent of North America, but it has been 
adjacent to the United States and upon 
admission became a component part of 
the land area of the United States, which 
up to this time has been an entire, un- 
broken land area, 

It is extremely improbable that we will 
have the opportunity to admit any new 
State which would fill this description. 
It would have to come from Canada on 
the north or Mexico in the southwest. 
So far as Alaska and Hawaii are con- 
cerned, Canada lies between our country 
and Alaska, and the Pacific Ocean be- 
tween our country and the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The admission of a new State is a mat- 
ter of the greatest concern to every citi- 
zen of the United States. The admission 
of a State is an irrevocable act. No State 
has ever been put out of the Union, and 
no provision has been made for such 
action. A State cannot voluntarily sep- 
arate itself from the Union. The Con- 
federate States undertook to secede dur- 
ing the War Between the States, but 
were defeated, which established the 
fact that a State cannot secede. So, 
once in the Union, always in. 

When the present method of admit- 
ting new States was adopted I think it 
can be said with certainty that the fram- 
ers of the Constitution did not contem- 
plate the admission to statehood of far 
distant land areas not contiguous to the 
main body or island areas far removed 
from our continent, 

The admission of a new State lessens 
the voting power of existing States both 
in the House and in the Senate. In the 
present Senate the majority party is in 
the majority by only 1 vote. The Dem- 
ocrats have 48 Senators and the Repub- 
licans have 47. In the last Congress the 
majority party in the House was in the 
majority only by 4 votes. The Repub- 
licans in the last Congress had 219 Mem- 
bers in the House. The Democrats 
had 215. 

Where the division is so close the ad- 
mission of 1 new State or 2 new States 
might well determine the question as 
to which political party would be the 
majority party. On legislative ques- 
tions where there is a close division, and 
this is frequently the case, the vote of 
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the Senators or Representatives of a new 
State might well determine the question 
whether a bill would be passed or 
defeated. 

Thus the question as to whether a new 
State should be admitted is of great im- 
portance to each of the States now com- 
posing our Union, and to the citizens of 
those States. The granting or refusal of 
statehood to one or more prospective new 
States might well chart the future course 
of our country and our Government. It 
might well change the course of our Gov- 
ernment and set it off in a new direction. 

The admission of a new State into our 
Union amounts to taking that State into 
partnership with the existing States. It 
is much the same as taking a new part- 
ner into an existing partnership, and 
always the admission of a new partner 
is a question to be passed upon by the 
members of the partnership. 

One of my colleagues pointed out last 
year that Congress under present con- 
stitutional provisions may admit a new 
State to the Union with no more formal- 
ity than when it permits the District of 
Columbia to set daylight-saving time for 
the city of Washington. A two-thirds 
vote of Congress is required to override 
a Presidential veto, and a three-fourths 
vote to amend the Constitution. Yet a 
new State may be created by a majority 
vote of a quorum. The trend of consti- 
tutional development in the United 
States has been toward more popular 
control. Our Constitution has been 
amended several times to give the people 
more control over Government, and to 
bring control of Government nearer 
home. The 15th and the 19th amend- 
ments extended the right of suffrage to 
two new groups of voters. An amend- 
ment providing for popular election of 
Senators was adopted. 

If every State had to act upon a rati- 
fication of a proposal by Congress to ad- 
mit a new State, such proposal would 
have much wider consideration by the 
people of the United States. This would 
open up another channel of popular con- 
trol of our National Government. It 
would give a greater understanding to 
citizens all over our country of the fac- 
tors and considerations involved, which 
they could not possibly have when the 
decision is to be made completely in the 
Halls of Congress in the Capital City, 
which in fact is far removed from the 
citizens whose rights are vitally affected 
by the action taken. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. KIL pax and to include an address. 

Mr, Lane in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. CANFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Botanp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. GATHINGs. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 
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Mr. Brownson and to include a state- 
ment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. MuULTER (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. VURSELL, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. AVERY (at the 
request of Mr. Hope), on account of ur- 
gent business matters in the State of 
Kansas. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
February 25, 1955, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


464. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report show- 
ing tabulations submitted by the Director 
of the Bureau of Land Management show- 
ing the withdrawals and restorations of 
land made in certain cases for the period 
from January 1, 1954 through December 31, 
1954, pursuant to the act approved June 25, 
1910 (36 Stat. 847, 16 U. S. C. sec. 471, 43 
U. S. C. sec. 141 et seq.); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

465. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed 
award of a concession permit to Erwin 
H. Flother, which will, when approved by 
the Superintendent, authorize the permit- 
tee to operate the Willow Beach Trout Camp 
on Lake Mohave, Lake Mead national recrea- 
tion area, Arizona, for the term from Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, to December 31, 1955, pursuant 
to the act of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


466. A letter from the Assistant Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a report on the audit of the Southeast- 
ern Power Administration, an agency in the 
Department of the Interior, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1954, pursuant to the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U. S. C. 
53), and the Accounting and Auditing Act 
of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67); to the Committee 
on Government Operations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 31. Resolu- 
tion to provide funds for the expenses of 
the investigations authorized by House Res- 
olution 30; without amendment (Rept. No. 
72). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 89. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the studies and 
investigations to be conducted pursuant to 
House Resolution 88; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 73). Ordered to be printed. 
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Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 110. Reso- 
lution providing for the expenses of conduct- 
ing studies and investigations authorized by 
rule XI (8) incurred by the Committee on 
Government Operations; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 74). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 128. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the expenses of 
the investigation and study authorized by 
House Resolution 35; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 75). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 129. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the investigations 
and studies to be made by the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 63; without amendment (Rept. No. 76). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 131. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for necessary ex- 
penses of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 
77). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 140. Reso- 
lution creating a position as stenographer to 
the Postmaster; with amendment (Rept. No. 
78). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 3828. A bill to adjust the salaries of 
judges of United States courts, United States 
attorneys, Members of Congress, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 79). Ordered to 
be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H. R. 4356. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, with respect 
to rice allotment history; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 4357. A bill to amend the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 to establish a Refugee 
Relief Commission, to permit the issuance 
of any visas which remain unused at the 
termination of the program, to eliminate 
certain requirements in the case of refugees 
applying for visas, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H. R. 4358. A bill to incorporate the Sea- 
bee Veterans of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H. R. 4359. A bill to amend the act of 
September 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 1096) to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of certain real prop- 
erty to the city of Richmond, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 4360. A bill to establish milk and 
butterfat as basic agricultural commodities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 4361. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses” approved September 3, 1954; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 4362. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for navigation, 
fiood control, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 3, 1954; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 
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By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 4363. A bill authorizing the convey- 
ance of certain property of the United 
States to the State of New Mexico; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 4364. A bill to create a Federal high- 
way corporation for financing the construc- 
tion of the national system of interstate 
highways; to amend and supplement the 
Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 
(39 Stat. 355), as amended aud supple- 
mented, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 4365. A bill to amend section 502 of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
so as to increase the maximum amount in 
which farm realty loans may be guaranteed 
thereunder; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H. R. 4366. A bill to amend title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, to authorize the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to make direct loans to 
eligible veterans for the purchase, repair, 
alteration, construction, or improvement of 
farm property, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 4367. A bill to provide for the dis- 
tribution of funds belonging to the mem- 
bers of the Creek Nation of Indians, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 4368. A bill to authorize the Public 
Housing Commissioner to enter into agree- 
ments with local public-housing authorities 
for the admission of elderly persons to 
federally assisted low-rent housing projects; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 4369. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 4370. A bill to amend the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, so as 
to permit certain registered holding com- 
panies to control integrated public utility 
systems located in the Philippines; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H.R. 4371. A bill to amend the Federal 
Highway Act to increase the amount paid 
by the Federal Government for the con- 
struction and maintenance of certain high- 
ways; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 4372. A bill creating a Federal com- 
mission to formulate plans for the construc- 
tion in the District of Columbia of a civic 
auditorium, including an Inaugural Hall of 
Presidents and a music, drama, fine arts, and 
mass communications center; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 4373. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in honor 
of the late Charles Russell; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 4374. A bill to encourage the discov- 
ery, development, and production of man- 
ganese-bearing ores and concentrates in the 
United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 4375. A bill to suspend for 1 year 
certain duties upon the importation of alu- 
minum and aluminum alloys; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 4376. A bill to exempt from duty the 
importation of certain handwoven fabrics 
when used in the making of religious vest- 
ments; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R.4377. A bill to amend the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 to provide that certain for- 
mer members of the Polish armed forces re- 
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siding in the British Isles may be admitted 
to the United States without presenting a 
certificate of readmission as required by sec- 
tion 7 (d) of that act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4378. A bill relating to the promo- 
tion of certain officers and former officers of 
the Army of the United States, or of the Air 
Force of the United States, or of any com- 
ponent thereof, retired for physical disabil- 
ity; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 4379. A bill for the relief of sufferers 
of casualty losses, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 4380. A bill to amend the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947, with re- 
spect to the procurement of supplies from 
small-business concerns; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H. R. 4381. A bill to clarify the deduction 
for income-tax purposes of allowances for 
salaries or other compensation for personal 
services; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 4382. A bill to allow an exemption of 
$25,000 corporate income taxes on corpora- 
tions which has been expended by the cor- 
poration for capital expenditures; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

H. R. 4383. A bill to provide for the relief 
of certain Reserve officers formerly in the 
Regular Army and Navy and who were ap- 
pointed prior to August 24, 1912, and March 
4, 1913, respectively; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H. R. 4384. A bill to require that one mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be from the New England States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 4385. A bill to permit the naturaliza- 
tion of certain persons whose sons and 
daughters have served with the land or 
naval forces or the maritime service of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 4386. A bill to provide that prefer- 
ence will be given in the awarding of Gov- 
ernment procurement contracts to firms 
which will perform a substantial proportion 
of the production on such contracts in areas 
having a surplus of labor; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4387. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, so as 
to provide that all quota numbers not used 
in any year shall be made available to immi- 
grants in oversubscribed areas in the fol- 
lowing year, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN (by request) : 

H. R. 4388. A bill to allow to corporations 
an exemption of $25,000 for income-tax pur- 
poses, and to provide that the combined 
normal tax and surtax rate of 38 percent 
shall be applicable to corporations having 
taxable incomes of less than $50,000; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, RADWAN: 

H. R. 4389. A bill to provide that a special 
gold star shall be added to the flag of the 
United States, in honor of the members of 
the Armed Forces who have died in the serv- 
ice of their country; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 4390. A bill to provide a $20 credit 
against the individual income tax for each 
personal exemption; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 4391. A bill to abolish the Castle 
Pinckney National Monument, in the State 
of South Carolina, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 4392. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a special 
method of taxation for real-estate invest- 
ment trusts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 4393. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction and conversion of certain modern 
naval vessels, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 4394. A bill to amend section 3401 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 4395. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act in order to permit super- 
visors to be considered as employees under 
the provisions of such act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 4396. A bill creating a Federal com- 
mission to formulate plans for the construc- 
tion in the District of Columbia of a civic 
auditorium, including an Inaugural Hall of 
Presidents and a music, drama, fine arts, and 
mass communications center; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 4397. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district Judge for 
the middle district of Pennsylvania; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. J. Res. 232. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection of a memorial gift from the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. J. Res. 233. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution with re- 
spect to the admission of new States as 
sovereign States of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. J. Res, 234, Joint resolution to designate 
payments to disabled veterans as partial re- 
payment of debt owed and not as gratuities; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. Con. Res. 87. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the establishment of uniform traffic 
laws throughout the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. Res. 156. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expense of the studies and investiga- 
tions authorized by House Resolution 139; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. Res. 157. Resolution amending the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to provide 
that the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency shall have jurisdiction over all con- 
sumer problems; to the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. UDALL: Memorial of the House of 
Representatives of Arizona concerning with- 
drawal of tribal lands of Papago Indian Res- 
ervations from mining locations; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nebraska, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate sufficient funds 
to complete Glendo Dam in 1957; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate an amount equal to 25 percent 
of the amount of Tongass timber receipts 
impounded in each preceding year; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
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to include Alaska in any special Federal- 
State-local highway program which may be 
evolved as a result of the recommendations 
of the Clay committee; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H. R. 4398. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release on behalf of the United 
States conditions in two deeds conveying cer- 
tain submarginal lands to Clemson Agricul- 
tural College of South Carolina so as to 
permit such college, subject to certain condi- 
tions, to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of 
such lands; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 4399. A bill for the relief of James 
E. Taylor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H. R. 4400. A bill for the relief of Miles J. 

Trish; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BECKER: 

H. R. 4401. A bill for the relief of Kalle 
Kalervo Siermala; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOWLER: 

H.R. 4402. A bill for the relief of Nicolas 
Maslak (Mayslak); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 4403. A bill for the relief of Edward 

Salas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUDGE: 

H. R. 4404. A bill for the relief of certain 
Basque sheepherders; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 4405. A bill authorizing and request- 
ing the President to award the Medal of 
Honor to Alphonse M. Rigo; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: 

H. R. 4406. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ber- 
tha Rossin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: 

H. R. 4407. A bill for the relief of Herta 

Nader; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 4408. A bill for the relief of Kata 

Genero; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 4409. A bill for the relief of Leona C. 

Nash; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4410. A bill for the relief of William 

E. Ryan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 4411. A bill for the relief of Hossein 
Golji; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4412. A bill for the relief of Walt 
Mohammad Kahn; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 4413. A bill for the relief of the 
Bethel Pentecostal Tabernacle, Inc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiclary. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H. R. 4414. A bill for the relief of Antonia 
Martignetti; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

H. R. 4415. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jou 
Sheng Tchao; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


February 24 


By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 4416. A bill for the relief of Soterios 
Othon Nasiopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4417. A bill for the relief of Donald 
Nichols II; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TUMULTY: 

H. R. 4418. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and de- 
termine the claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, 
Inc., and certain of its subcontractors against 
the United States, and to enter judgment 
thereon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. R. 4419. A bill for the relief of Muhied- 
dine Abdul Kader El-Kadri; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


120. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of members of 
Tioga Point Chapter, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Athens, Pa., in support of 
the Bricker amendment with no substitute; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

121. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
national adjutant, Italian-American World 
War Veterans of the United States, Inc., 
Boardman, Ohio, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to oppos- 
ing any effort which might be made by any 
governmental group or commission to in any 
way associate, relate, or integrate the degree 
of a disability, or disabilities, for service- 
connected compensation purposes to a dis- 
abled veteran's need for such benefit; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Soil-Conservation District Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, soil 
conservation is one of the great chal- 
lenges of our generation. The work of 
saving the soil, rebuilding eroded and 
depleted land, and the conserving of wa- 
ter on the ground is a task that is worthy 
of the greatest honor—and those men 
and women who are active in their local 
soil-conservation districts and who serve 
as supervisors and officers have earned 
the gratitude of both the rural and the 
city dweller. For, without their efforts, 
the basic resources of America would be 
lost or wasted and the future of our Na- 
tion would be doomed. 

For this reason, it is pleasing for me 
to receive and study each year the an- 
nual reports of the local soil-conserva- 
tion districts from the area I am priv- 
ileged to serve. Eastern Arkansas, and 
the first district in particular, is fortu- 
nate to have strong, aggressive soil-con- 
servation districts with active and able 
supervisors. 

Although the first district did not par- 
ticipate in the district program prior to 
1937, today there are 2,650 soil-conserva- 
tion districts in the United States, cov- 


ering four-fifths of the Nation’s farm- 
lands and almost 80 percent of our 
farms. Each county in the First Ar- 
kansas District is fortunate in that each 
has an active soil-conservation district. 

As an example of the kind of work 
that they do, let it be pointed out that 
the Central Crowley Ridge Soil-Conser- 
vation District, with offices at Jonesboro, 
reported: 

Nine group jobs were completed this year. 
This is a record for us, and we believe for 
this part of the country. Twenty-seven 
thousand three hundred and seventy-seven 
acres were planned for soil and water con- 
servation, and more people learned more 
about their soll-conservation district than 
in any other one year that we know of. 


This fine report is signed by the board 
of supervisors, consisting of Chairman 
Frank Barton, Joe C. Willett, Dr. Ralph 
Sloan, L. C. Stark, and J. W. Crafton. 

The splendid work of the St. Francis 
Soil Conservation District, headed by 
Supervisors Homer Towns, W. W. Camp- 
bell, V. O. Turner, Burt Sulcer, and 
Thomas McDaniel, has resulted in great 
savings on the 407,040 acres inside the 
district. The 1954 annual report states: 

In 1954 there were 83 new agreements cov- 
ering 18,461 acres. This makes a total of 913 
agreements covering 271,417 acres. Conser- 
vation surveys (soil maps) have been com- 
pleted on 346,726 acres. 


The Lee County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, which covers an area of 396,800 
acres under the direction of Supervisors 
Harvey Wilson, Lon Mann, Tom Gist, 


R. H. Lindsey, Jr., and Carl Nash, states 
in the 1954 report: 

During 1954, 80 farms were planned with a 
total of 13,241 acres, making a total of 887 
farms and 199,618 acres under agreement. 


The Greene County Soil Conservation 
District has issued a fine report for 1954 
stating their accomplishments and also 
containing an excellent philosophy of 
soil conservation. It is a credit to the 
good men who are supervisors for this 
district, Chairman George Wadley, King 
O'Neal, Earl Gramling, Curtis Cruse, and 
Judge J. Ed Thompson. 

The Clay County Soil Conservation 
District, under the direction of super- 
visors W. H. Irby, Charles Smart, Fred 
Ahrent, Ed Bellmeyer, and Roy Barnett, 
has issued a fine 1954 report which shows 
that the district now has 1,129 coopera- 
tors covering some 159,379 acres. This is 
an increase during 1954 of 100 new co- 
operators and 16,137 acres. 

The Phillips County Soil Conservation 
District, under the leadership of super- 
visors George Brandon, Earl Wells, F. F. 
“Happy” Kitchens, F. A. Clements, and 
Weldon Jackson, states in their 1954 re- 
port: 

We now have 312 cooperators working with 
us, and they have 139,642 acres in their 
farms. Twenty-four farmers signed coopera- 
tive agreements in 1954, bringing in 34,032 
acres. Sixty cooperative agreements were 
changed to basic conservation plans during 
the year. Three farms had 7,946 acres in 
them. 


1955 


Space is not available to list all of the 
districts in eastern Arkansas, but each of 
them could show, through their reports, 
the fine work that is being carried on. It 
must be remembered, that these super- 
visors work without compensation, each 
district operates under its own financing, 
and is a legal subdivision of the State of 
Arkansas. 

I am very proud of the fine men of 
Arkansas who give their time and effort 
to the work of soil and water conserva- 
tion, It is a pleasure to salute them— 
supervisors, cooperators, and those pub- 
lic-spirited individuals who, by their 
efforts, support the work of the districts. 
This list would include the newspapers 
of the district, the radio stations, the 
banks, the merchants, and public offi- 
cials. The crusade for conservation 
moves ahead. 


Thirty-seventh Anniversary of Estonian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
perhaps difficult for Americans, who en- 
joy the fruits of religious freedom, to 
appreciate what life is like under the 
rule of a regime that denies the exist- 
ence of God and seeks all ways to destroy 
religious belief. The 37th anniversary of 
Estonian national independence provides 
an excellent occasion to illustrate not 
only the severe conditions under which 
the Estonian people live but to demon- 
strate particularly their energetic efforts 
to keep alive the faith of their fathers. 

In all areas of the world where they 
rule the Communists have as their long- 
range objective the complete destruction 
of religious life. The campaign to de- 
stroy religion in Estonia began imme- 
diately after the first Soviet occupation 
and was resumed after the second Soviet 
occupation in the autumn of 1944. The 
Soviet attack on Estonian religious life 
came from all sides. Churches no longer 
enjoyed protection under law. The eco- 
nomic base upon which all religious in- 
stitutions were built was undermined by 
the imposition of such policies as expro- 
priation of land and property, inordi- 
nate taxation of the clergy and church 
institutions, and prohibition of volun- 
tary contributions. Religious institu- 
tions were, moreover, stripped of their 
educational function and all means for 
propagating religious ideas were cur- 
tailed or destroyed. Deportations of 
many Estonians during the first Soviet 
occupation and the escape to the West 
of many clergymen from almost certain 
persecution or even death as the second 
Soviet occupation was about to envelop 
the nation further weakened Estonian 
religious life. 

However, if past experience is any 
guide, Estonians can look to the future 
with confidence that, however severe the 
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antireligious onslaught of the Soviets 
may be, Estonian religious life will sur- 
vive. So strong is the attachment of the 
Estonian people to religion that any 
success the Russian Communists might 
have can be no more than transitory. 

On this 37th anniversary of Estonian 
independence, let us, therefore, join in 
spirit with those Estonians now impris- 
oned within the Soviet Empire and in 
prayerful solicitation to the Father of us 
all ask that the strength of this unfor- 
tunate people neither be diminished nor 
their will to resist be abated. We must 
never lose faith in them, for if we do, 
where else will they turn? 


The Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, a 
Great Newspaper, Celebrates Today Its 
75th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a tribute to one of the great 
Democratic newspapers remaining in the 
United States, the Springfield (Mass.) 
Daily News, which today is celebrating 
its 75th anniversary. 

The first issue of this paper was pub- 
lished on February 24, 1880, by two great 
brothers, whose names have been marked 
for their achievements in the fields of 
journalism, literature, and their contri- 
bution to the spread of democratic ideals. 
They were Charles J. and Edward Bel- 
lamy, whose newspaper was one of the 
earliest selling for a penny. Both were 
lawyers, but they were much more in- 
terested in writing novels and essays 
than in drawing writs and addressing 
juries. 

Soon after the founding of the Daily 
News, Edward retired to his home where 
he wrote Looking Backward, one of the 
most influential books of all time. 
Charles remained to build the Daily 
News into the city’s largest newspaper, 
and one of the most influential Demo- 
cratic papers published. Edward’s son, 
Paul Bellamy, left newspaper work in 
Springfield in 1907 to join the staff of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. He recently 
retired from the editorship of that paper. 
Charles’ son, Charles, Jr., is still a mem- 
ber of the staff of the newspaper his 
father founded. 

In 1915 the Daily News was sold to 
the Republican Publishing Co. Sherman 
H. Bowles, a member of the famous 
Springfield publishing family, became 
head of the Springfield newspapers, but 
permitted such complete latitude to the 
editors that the Daily News never 
changed its character, nor abandoned 
the course set by Charles J. Bellamy. 

Three great editors have directed the 
editorial operation of the Daily News 
since the founder and first editor, Charles 
J. Bellamy, Sr., died in 1910. They are 
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the late John B. Callaghan and George 
M. Doyle, and the present editor, Frank 
H. Kelly. 

Mr. Callaghan, who died last July 15, 
retired in 1939 after an active editorship 
of 30 years. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Doyle as editor. Mr. Kelly was named 
executive editor in 1941, and upon the 
death of Mr. Doyle on June 21, 1946, Mr. 
Kelly became managing editor. 

The present editor joined the Daily 
News staff upon graduation from high 
school at the age of 17. While rising to 
the top editorial position on the Daily 
News, Mr. Kelly was also attaining prom- 
inence as a Catholic layman. He is 
trustee of the Republican-Daily News 
employees beneficial fund, a member of 
the Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association, and an incorporator and 
director of several leading civic organiza- 
tions in the Springfield area. 

Under the editorship of Mr. Kelly, the 
Daily News has not veered from the ideals 
set down by the Bellamy brothers 75 
years ago this week. It is still the peo- 
ple’s newspaper, and it has grown rich in 
esteem with each succeeding year. 

Today I sent the following telegram 
to Mr. Kelly: 

Hearty congratulations to the Daily News 
on the occasion of its 75th anniversary. On 
this February 24 I salute a great newspaper, 
one that has lived up to the glorious tradi- 
tions of the American press. In its span of 
75 years the Daily News has given distin- 
guished news service and contributed im- 
measurably to the public good of our com- 
munity. My best wishes to your entire 
organization, 


Mr. Speaker, I also call to your atten- 
tion the following greetings to the 
Springfield Daily News from LeRoy Kel- 
ler, vice president of the United Press 
Associations, New York City, as follows: 


DEAR MR. KELLY: It affords me real pleasure 
On behalf of the United Press to salute the 
Springfield Daily News on the glorious occa- 
sion of its 75th anniversary February 24th. 

Noting this, I was prompted to dig back 
into the files. I discovered with pride that 
we had begun service to the News on Septem- 
ber 8, 1897, nearly 58 years ago, so that to- 
gether we have recorded all of the history of 
the 20th century thus far. It goes without 
saying that there is even greater news ahead 
for both of us. 

Hearty congratulations, Long may you 
wave in Springfield. 

Sincerely yours, 
LeRoy KELLER, 


H. R. 4304 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that all of the Members of this 
House who voted for the passage of 
H. R. 1 did so with the conviction that the 
advantages which it will bring to labor 
and industry within the United States, 
as well as the assistance it will give to 
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those conducting our foreign policy, out- 
weigh the disadvantages in unemploy- 
ment and the harmful effect it will have 
upon certain areas and industries. 

However, I believe that Members of 
the Congress who support the principle 
of reciprocal trade agreements are not 
blind to the human problems and the 
economic difficulties which this act cre- 
ates. I am equally sure that the vast 
majority of my colleagues do not want 
to leave any impression that we are cal- 
lous or unwilling to try to do something 
to solve these difficult situations. 

It is in this spirit that I introduced 
yesterday a bill, H. R. 4304, which will, 
if the matter is not taken care of on the 
Senate side or in conference, require the 
President to report to the Congress—by 
including in his report, provided for by 
section 350 (e) of the Tariff Act of 1930— 
such data and statistics as will be useful 
to the Congress in ascertaining the 
amount of unemployment and economic 
disability which has resulted from ac- 
tions taken under the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1955. It would also 
require him to include such recommen- 
dations for legislative action as he may 
deem wise in order to (a) preserve the 
vitality of industries needed in the na- 
tional defense and (b) make the neces- 
sary economic adjustments to alleviate 
unemployment and to assist those indus- 
tries whose operations have been sub- 
stantially curtailed as the result of exec- 
utive action authorized by the Congress. 

In other words, if the Government, 
through its action, creates undue hard- 
ships on certain groups within labor and 
industry, I believe that the Congress will 
also feel that it has a responsibility to 
lessen these hardships and to assist in 
the necessary relocations that have been 
thus required. 

I hope that my colleagues will give 
their support to this legislation, believ- 
ing, as I do, that it will make the people 
of our country far more understanding 
and sympathetic to the principle of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements. 


Postal and Federa! Pay Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement I made before 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, endorsing legislation pro- 
viding for an adequate and justifiable 
increase in pay for our postal and Fed- 
eral employees: 

PosTaL AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES DESERVE A 
RAISE AND A SUBSTANTIAL ONE 


Why the heavy turnover in Federal em- 
ployment? 

Because there is not enough appreciation 
of the work done by our civil servants and 
not enough recompense. 

There was a time when men and women 
would devote their lives to a civyil-service 
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career, because they saw opportunities for 
promotion and for gradual increases that 
would keep them ahead of the rising cost of 
living. 

Consider, for instance, the responsible 
work done by the staffs working for Members 
of Congress, and consider what Congressmen 
would do without the knowledge and de- 
pendability of these employees? 

The Congress, which is in the favorable 
position of voting a pay increase for itself, 
has just done so, and in a very impressive 
way, while a proposed pay increase for all 
Federal workers was given exhaustive hear- 
ings in the last session of Congress, without 
overcoming the final hurdle, and is going 
the rounds again in this session. 

All the facts are in, and they make a con- 
vincing case, but they are being prejudiced 
by political maneuvering. 

Our only recourse, then, is to hammer 
away with the facts until reason and con- 
science break through the artificial logjam 
that impedes the progress of these bills, and 
with the aid of public opinion, put into 
effect pay increases that will boost the in- 
come of Federal workers and also boost their 
morale. 

General Motors Corp., pace setter of our 
private industries, pays an average wage of 
$96 a week, under a formula that provides for 
increased productivity and for a cost-of-liv- 
ing allowance. 

The Federal Government, which dwarfs 
General Motors, in number of employees, in 
its progressive effect upon our economy, and 
in its worldwide responsibilities, still consid- 
ers its faithful workers as poor relatives who 
should be content to work overtime in some 
cases without extra compensation, and with- 
out any bargaining rights. 

The average weekly wage paid to Federal 
employees is far from $96 a week, even though 
the Federal Government tries to enlist the 
best brains in the Nation for its service, 

Here is a shocking fact. 

More than half of our post office clerks 
cannot get by on their present salaries. 
Some of them are even giving up their so- 
called job security in favor of the more re- 
warding work they find in private industry. 

A 10-percent increase is the very minimum 
that will raise them from a deficit income 
to a break-even level. 

One of the arguments advanced to justify 
a whopping increase for Members of Con- 
gress, is relevant here. 

In fact, an $800 yearly increase would be 
necessary for postal employees in order to 
regain for them the 1939 standard of living. 

Even on a 10-percent increase they are 
only asking for a part of what is due them. 

Because taxes have soared. 

Because the living standards of all other 
workers have improved. 

And because the increased productivity of 
Federal workers has not been given its eco- 
nomic recognition. 

Statistics reveal that the post office clerk, 
since 1939, has received increases ranging 
from 18 to 135 percent less than the rest of 
American workers. And this is representa- 
tive of the economic loss suffered by all Fed- 
eral employees. 

At this life-or-death crisis in our history, 
a struggle that may go on for decades, we 
cannot afford to skimp on the wages paid to 
career personnel of the Federal Government 
upon whom we depend in the overall pic- 
ture to service the Nation and to maintain 
our strength and security. 

The leaders of the United States Govern- 
ment, in positions of burdensome power and 
responsibility, are only as good as the sum of 
all the talents, and energy, and devotion of 
our public servants. 

To strengthen that essential core of Fed- 
eral employees with pay incentives that will 
make them the equal of their fellow Ameri- 
cans who are working for private enterprise, 
we should authorize a 10 percent across-the- 
board increase in wages. 
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The Congress saw fit to make its own 
major salary increase retroactive to the be- 
ginning of 1955. 

I believe that this is an ddditional and 
compelling reason why a pay increase for all 
Federal workers should be passed, retroactive 
to January 1, 1955, and without delay. 

We cannot afford the resentment and the 
loss of faith which failure to take this action 
will precipitate. 

I hope, and I am confident, that the Con- 
gress will appreciate and recognize the valu- 
able services of our post office and Federal 
employees by granting them a generous in- 
crease in wages and salaries. 


Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
again received a monthly review of em- 
ployment developments and prospects 
for the York, Pa., labor market, cover- 
ing the situation in January 1955 and 
issued by Leroy W. Gohn, manager of 
the York office of the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service. 

The January data shows that unem- 
ployment rose 37 percent to a new high 
of 7,400, more than double the number 
of unemployed a year ago. The report 
states that this high level is expected 
to be only temporary and will level off 
to about 5,600 by mid-March. 

This would appear to be a scant ray 
of hope since it represents more than 6 
gis of the civilian labor force avail- 
able, 

January unemployment is 2,000 great- 
er than the figure for November of 1954 
and the expected leveling off in March 
will be 200 greater than actual unem- 
ployment in November. 

Despite the glowing reports about the 
prosperous condition of the national 
economy which the Congress continues 
to receive from the administration, and 
which the American public continues to 
receive from administration public state- 
ments we have a difficult time convinc- 
ing the 7,400 idle workers in the York 
labor market. 

It is imperative that the Congress act 
upon conditions it knows exist rather 
than upon ephemeral visions of pros- 
perity conjured by the administration 
hucksters. A step in the right direc- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, is the proposal to 
grant income reductions to individual 
taxpayers. This should add approxi- 
mately $1 billion to the Nations pur- 
chasing power and it should be con- 
sidered as merely one phase of a pro- 
gram designed to provide a full employ- 
ment economy. 

As I understand the mandates of the 
Full Employment Act of 1946 the Con- 
gress has no choice but to adopt a pro- 
gram for full employment. I believe the 
administration is also mandated to es- 
tablish and maintain such an economy. 
It is up to the Congress then to step into 


the breach created by administration 
failure. 
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The report follows: 
‘TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT REDUCTION 
A sudden drop in employment beginning 
in December caused total employment to 
fall from 93,150 in November to an estimated 
90,700 in mid-January, a decrease of 2,450, 
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or 2.6 percent. However, most of the per- 
sonnel reductions were seasonal, with mid- 
March employment levels expected to return 
within 400 of the November figure. 

The following table presents a quick glance 
at current and anticipated trends: 


Item 


Civilian labor force available. 
Unemployed, total 
Workers in industrial dispute. 
Employed tows scp wren eee es 


Wage and salary workers. 
Other workers (including agricultural). 


2 months Current, Net change | Estimated 
ago, No- January 2 months 2 months 
vember 1954 1955 ago hence 

99, 050 98, 100 —950 +250 

8, 400 7, 400 ＋2. 000 —1, 800 

500 0 —500 0 

93, 150 90. 700 —2, 450 +2, 050 

78, 450 76, 350 —2, 100 -+1, 800 

14, 700 14, 350 —350 +250 


The decrease in nonagricultural workers 
was evenly divided between manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries, with a 
drop of 1,050 recorded in each. Layoffs of a 
seasonal nature, totalling 2,200, were includ- 
ed with the following industries affected: 
Food products, fabricated metal (tire chains), 
tobacco products, roofing materials, con- 


struction, and retail trade. A reduction of 
400 in furniture was attributable chiefiy to 
insufficient orders. The only substantial gain 
in any industry was 600 in nonelectrical ma- 
chinery, of which nearly 500 constituted re- 
turn of workers who had been out on strike 
for 3 months. 
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SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE FORECAST 


Based upon reports from 267 establish- 
ments, it is estimated that some 92,750 work- 
ers will be employed by March 15. This 
would be a gain of 2,050 over current levels, 
bringing total employment within 400 of 
the November 1954 level. Factors influencing 
this development will be recall of laid-off 
workers by the tobacco and construction in- 
dustries, plus moderate expansion in several 
other industries. Highlighting the latter will 
be forecast expansion of 600 in the nonelec- 
trical machinery industry, with the resump- 
tion of production of domestic air-condition- 
ing equipment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT SURGES UPWARD 


Unemployment rose by 2,000, or 37 percent, 
to a new high of 7,400 (2,900 female). This 
was more than double the 3,600 unemployed 
a year ago. There are indications that this 
high level will be only temporary and will 
drop to about 5,600 by mid-March. In fact, 
the number of continued claims for unem- 
ployment benefits during the week ending 
February 10 were already 480 below the mid- 
January level. 


Estimated employment, earnings and working time in manufacturing industries,! York labor market area, January 1955 


Employment Average weekly earnings 
J 7 aoe M Year ago J; 9 
All manufacturing 42. 600 43, 850 47,150 $62.15 $62, 53 
3, 100 3, 250 3, 150 58. 00 60.17 56. 56 
2, 000 2, 600 2, 400 41. 88 38. 77 40. 38 
3.250 3, 200 3, 150 55. 95 55. 40 §2. 23 
4, 700 4, 750 4, 700 41.55 43. 44 40. 88 
550 600 600 47. 24 56. 94 42. 85 
3. 850 4, 100 4,150 65. 23 70. 24 64. 74 
DEE S A 2, 550 2, 500 set 985 . aoe 
25 55 and publishing. 1, 900 1, 900 x ý X 5 
5 aa petroleum 550 650 600 68. 26 64.61 65.49 
Leather 2. 250 2, 250 2,150 41.52 41, 20 39. 67 
Stone, clay, and glass „100 1,050 1, 100 70. 89 73. 23 67. 85 
Primary metal indust: 550 550 550 60. 65 56. 84 58. 62 
Fabricated metal products.. si 4, 200 4, 350 4, 900 68. 24 69. 50 62. 96 
Nonelectrical machinery A 8, 100 8, 100 10, 300 74. 55 76. 63 80. 87 
Electrical machinery 3 a 1, 000 1, 000 850 65. 20 62. 96 61. 07 
9 piga ipm meludin rd- 

j a ee ates e c] 1,100 | 1.200 2.150 e bas Pee 

Other u manufacturing industries 1, 850 1, 800 2, 050 59. 67 59. 72 


Average hourly earnings 


Average weekly hours worked 


January Month Y 
1955 


ago ear ago 


3 
5 
f=] 
a 
8 
% 


1.36 41.4 43.1 41.5 
1.07 37.0 35.7 37.6 
1.35 40.4 40. 5 38.6 
1.19 36.8 36. 6 34.5 
1.15 49.0 49.0 37.2 
1.58 41.1 43.2 41.0 
1.75 49.5 51.1 49.0 
2.11 40.8 39. 4 39.5 
1.61 41.9 39.3 40.7 
1.08 38.3 38.5 36.6 
1. 64 42.5 43.8 41.4 
1.70 34. 6 33.2 34. 5 
1. 63 40.0 40.5 38.6 
1.92 39. 8 40.5 42.1 
1.55 40.6 39.8 39.3 
— bona! 38.4 CN ee E 
40.1 40.3 39.0 


1 Estimates of employment include production and nonproduction workers in 


non-Government establishments. Average earnings and hours cover only production 


workers, 


3 County included: Vork. 


Norx. Figures for current month are preliminary, 


Ukrainian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the annual observance of 
the proclamation of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence, a noteworthy event in the 
history of human freedom, I desire to 
extend my best wishes and encourage- 
ment to the people of that afflicted land 
and reaffirm my active faith in the even- 
tual liberation of that nation and all the 
nations now embraced in the tyrannical 
Red Communist orbit. 

The Ukrainian nation has struggled 
for centuries against great odds for its 
freedom and independence. Of impres- 
sive historical interest is the old Ukrain- 
ian Kivan State which existed from the 
9th to the 14th century, the Ukrainian 
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Kozak which extended from the 17th to 
the 18th century, and of more recent 
memory, the Ukrainian National Repub- 
lic established in 1917 and smashed by 
Bolshevik tyranny in 1920. 

The area embraced by this Nation is 
large and vital to the Soviet Union since 
it is the so-called breadbasket of Russian 
economy. Since Soviet domination the 
people of the area have undergone in- 
tensive suffering and trials embracing 
the destruction of its nation’s churches, 
famines by governmental edict, mass 
murders of its innocent and helpless 
citizens, and cruel purges and deporta- 
tions engineered by Red leaders. This 
territory embraces Kiev, noted in his- 
tory and tradition for its rich culture 
and high state of civilization. 

Although the Ukrainian people were 
visited during the Second World War by 
the scourge of nazism, their will is in- 
domitable and unshakable, and their 
courage in the face of oppression and 
tyranny undeniably tenacious. The 
mailed fist of communism has descended 
upon their heads, but the people have 


never ceased their resistance in spite of 
the ruthless brutality of tyrants which 
steadily rains down upon them. 

Ukrainia is the largest non-Russian 
nation behind the Iron Curtain and be- 
cause of its spirit, independence, and 
devotion to liberty, it is a natural ally 
of all nations opposed to dictatorship, 
totalitarian government, and marxism. 

This nation and its suffering, gallant 
people, is entitled not only to our sym- 
pathy and encouragement, but to our 
affirmative assistance in sharing their 
aspirations and making every contribu- 
tion we can to promote and advance 
them toward the goal of liberation. 

Let us hope and pray that the day is 
not too far distant when all enslaved 
nations will enjoy the liberation they 
seek and struggle for, and Ukrainia will 
again be acknowledged as a sovereign 
and independent nation associated with 
that great partnership of free nations 
which is struggling to forge a free world, 
unfettered by the shackles of oppression, 
and untouched by the abominable curse 
of tyranny. 
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Shall We Allow Our Schools To Become 
Overcrowded, Broken-Down Firetraps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Satur- 
day, February 19, 1955: 


We say that nothing is too good for our 
children. 

We work hard to give them opportunities 
that we never enjoyed. 

In fact, most of our lives are dedicated to 
this purpose. So that they will become 
happy and constructive citizens for their 
own fulfillment and that of the Nation. 

As they leave home for school each day, 
we take it for granted that the classrooms 
in which they spend so many of their forma- 
tive years will be fit for this great respon- 
sibility. 

Like our churches, however, we sometimes 
expect our schools to get by on spirit alone. 

Forgetting that our teachers are en- 
titled to a living wage, and that they and 
the children have a right to schoolhouse 
accommodations that will produce the best 
results. 

How long is it since you visited the school 
where your children are being trained to 
meet the eventual responsibilities of life? 

In some areas you would be shocked to 
find that our schools are fast degenerating 
into slums because of public neglect. 

Consider these facts. 

The school population is increasing at the 
rate of 1 million each year. 

Present elementary and high-school en- 
rolinrent is well over 30 million students. 

There is both a building shortage and a 
teacher shortage. 

States and communities are finding it im- 
possible, for a number of reasons, to meet 
the problem. 

The present building rate is 60,000 class- 
rooms a year, requiring an investment of $2 
billion annually, but even at this rate we are 
falling behind in the job of providing ade- 
quate school facilities for our growing 
population. 

How much does it cost us for educational 
outlays, figured on cost per pupil per year? 
This varies from State to State, ranging from 
$83 in Mississippi to $328 in New York. 

The average person thinks nothing of 
spending $800 or $900 a year for the owner- 
ship and operation of a motorcar. It would 
seem that the education of his children 
would be worth at least half this cost per 
child. 

Our failure to meet the educational obliga- 
tions we owe to our children is a disservice to 
them. 

Seven hundred thousand are now in 
schools operating on a 2- or 3-shift schedule; 
800,000 are in buildings that are so ancient 
that they have become firetraps; 300,000 are 
in flimsy, temporary shacks that look more 
like hastily assembled military barracks than 
schools; 400,000 are assigned to garages, halls, 
and churches that have been rented for 
school purposes in the emergency that hard- 
pressed authorities are striving to overcome. 

The problem has become so acute that the 
President of the United States delivered a 
» Special message to Congress last week on this 
subject. 

His school-aid plan can be condensed 
briefly as follows: 
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1. The Government would purchase school 
bonds if the communities could not sell them 
at a reasonable rate of interest, set at 344 
percent. The United States Government 
would appropriate $750 million over a 3- 
year period for the purchase of these bonds. 

2. The States would be encouraged to 
build $6 billion worth of schools within the 
next 3 years. Districts that had gone beyond 
their borrowing powers, would be able to get 
additional funds. The State agencies would 
build the schools and rent them to the local 
communities, eventually repaying the orig- 
inal Federal and State grants through rents. 

3. Hardship communities would be able to 
draw on a Federal fund of $200 million over 
a 3-year span. This help would come on a 
matching basis. The States would contrib- 
ute the same amount as the Federal Govern- 


ment. Only genuine hardship communities 


could qualify. 

4. The United States would also provide 
$20 million to pay half the administrative 
costs of studies by the States to plan long- 
term financing programs along modern 
lines. 

The President stressed that his program of 
Federal aid would not result in Federal con- 
trol or interference. 

Educators, Congressmen, and the general 
public, are grateful for the President’s recog- 
nition of the problem. 

Many of us, however, do not believe that it 
goes far enough. 

We question whether it will bring enough 
help and in time to meet the school crisis 
on the local level where the battle for ade- 
quate school facilities is being fought. 

The situation in many States and com- 
munities is not far from desperate. The 
President’s program is little more than a 
loan fund when direct and substantial aid 
is imperative. 

Apart from overcrowding which handicaps 
teachers and pupils, a survey of all school 
plants in the Nation reveals a shocking situ- 
ation that would never be tolerated by 
American industry in its buildings. On the 
basis of structural adequacy, sanitation 
facilities, and safety, schoolhouses get very 
poor marks. The ratings show that one- 
third of all school plants are unsatisfactory, 
27 percent are barely satisfactory, and the 
remainder are only fair. 

In Massachusetts, we have always taken 
pride in our locally administered schools. It 
comes as a shock to learn that overcrowded 
elementary schools are forced to use cor- 
ridors, halls, libraries, and even basements 
as classrooms for the younger children. Yes, 
even in Massachusetts. 

Eighty percent of the support of our pub- 
lic schools comes from local taxes, which is 
20 percent more than the national average. 
Clearly, the local tax rates cannot be in- 
creased to meet the deficit. Aid must come 
from the Federal Government and from the 
vast revenues it collects from all citizens. 
When we think of the tens of billions of dol- 
lars that have been given away to other na- 
tions, we rightly ask why a small percentage 
of this cannot be channeled to meet the 
pressing needs of our schools upon which 
the future of our democracy depends. 

Although this is not the place to go off on 
a tangent, I sometimes wonder if there is not 
some possible connection, among other 
factors, between the increase in juvenile 
delinquency and the rundown condition of 
our schools. 

A survey by the United States Office of 
Education reveals that public-school enroll- 
ment will be one-third greater by 1965. 
Due to the bumper crop of babies born since 
World War II, high-school enrollment will 
be even greater, up 58 percent. 

Recalling that school construction almost 
reached a dead stop during the years of 
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World War IT, we have the double problem 
of replacement and increase. 

Both Government and private studies 
have come to the following conclusion: 
“Many communities are finding it impossible 
to build their share of these classrooms on 
a current-account basis; and, even though 
they might be willing to borrow to finance 
such schools as they need, this would be 
impossible because of existing debt limits 
and the difficulties of changing them. 
Classroom construction is, therefore, being 
delayed.” 

Federal aid for education is not without 
precedent. 

In fact, before the Federal Constitution 
was adopted, the Continental Congress, in 
1785, set aside the 16th section of every 
township in the Northwest Territory for the 
support of public schools. Over 175 million 
acres were finally set aside for this purpose 
in addition to money grants ever since. 

Testimony given before Senate and House 
Committees from all sections of the country 
agree that a serious situation exists, and 
the solution for it cannot be postponed. 

I want to bring you part of the statement 
given by Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, chairman 
of legislation, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, before the House committee, 
on the subject of Federal aid for education. 

Mrs. Jenkins, speaking for 9 million mem- 
bers of 39,000 PTA’s in every State of the 
Union, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii, 
said, and I quote: 

“All across this Nation communities are 
faced with makeshift classroom, building 
shortages, and unsafe structures. This has 
become a national emergency, and emer- 
gencies require special consideration. 

“I would call your attention to a headline 
in last night’s paper in my neighborhood 
entitled ‘Children Attend Classes in the 
Strangest Places.’ One was listed as a re- 
converted garage being used for five class- 
rooms; another is an 1890 frame house which 
is now being used to house kindergarten 
classes. There are all kinds of buildings 
being used today in many areas. 

“In this all-important crisis we cannot 
overlook the health menace nor the safety 
hazards that are involved in makeshift 
housing. Many classes are being held in 
cellars, cellars for children, unspeakable I 
think. In Buffalo last winter a number of 
children were burned to death because they 
could not be reached, nor could they get out 
of the cellar. 

“There are many examples of Federal-aid 
programs that have been, and still are, going 
forward admirably, without control by the 
Federal Government. To name but a few: 
The land-grant colleges, the school-lunch 
program, the GI bill of rights, the vocational 
programs, hospital construction, and many 
others. 

“The shortage of classrooms is an imme- 
diate need. Together, you, the lawmakers, 
the representatives of the people, and we, 
the parents and teachers of the land, ought 
to be able to make our efforts count. An 
emergency is upon us. Let us be alert to 
the challenge.” 

The Office of Education reports that the 
school-facilities survey reveals a current 
need for public elementary and secondary 
school facilities equivalent to a single-story 
structure 50 feet wide extending from the 
Statue of Liberty to the Golden Gate Bridge. 

The Democratic Party believes that the 
States and the communities are doing their 
best, but are just unable to do the whole 
job alone. 

We believe that the Federal Government, 
which collects most of the tax revenues, 
should make actual grants to finance a big 
school-building program with a minimum 
of Federal control. 

The needs of our schools, all our children, 
will permit no delay. 
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Congressman Horan Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp the following news 
release issued by Congressman WALTER 
Horan, of Washington, which contains 
very interesting information about the 
extension of rural electric light and 
power to the farm homes of America: 

CONGRESSMAN Horan REPORTS 
WE LEAD 


The great State of Washington leads the 
entire Nation in the percentage of our farms 
that are electrified—99.1 percent. We are 
still working on the remaining 0.9 percent 
Moreover, our rural folks have electricity in 
abundance, thanks to our forward-looking 
leaders in every farming area. 
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In fact, it has been men of courage 
throughout our State that have helped to 
banish the treadmill and the lantern. It 
has not always been easy to extend and ex- 
pand our transmission lines into the re- 
moter areas, yet it has been and is being 
done. The paradox of living remotely with- 
in an easy horesback ride of great dams like 
Grand Coulee or Chief Joseph without the 
blessings of electricity is being overcome. We 
are even lighting our skiing areas atop our 
majestic mountains, 

This progress is a tribute to our leader- 
ship and to the spirit of neighborly coop- 
eration that has seen those in the so-called 
cream areas help to extend service to those 
far distant from them. A score of years ago 
only 47 percent of Washington's farms had 
electricity, and those were in the more thick- 
ly populated sections. In the Nation the pic- 
ture is also astounding. In Mississippi, 20 
years ago, less than 1 percent of the farms 
had power or light; only 1.2 percent in Ar- 
kansas, 2.3 percent in North Dakota, and 2.3 
percent in Texas. Strangely, Utah, with 
over half her farms electrified, was among 
the leaders then, second only to California 
and New Hampshire. Today the Nation's 
average is a little over 92 percent whereas 
20 years ago, the national average was 10.9 
percent. 

NEW APPROACHES 


For 20 years the emphasis has been on 
extending the blessings of electricity far- 
ther and farther into the rural areas. A for- 
mula still is in the law that requires: One- 
half of each year’s new (REA) funds for elec- 
tric loans shall be allotted for loan use 
among the States in the proportion which 
the number of unelectrified farms in the 
State bears to the number of unelectrified 
farms in the whole country.” Thus, in ef- 
fect, out of all annual new REA funds, each 
State’s allotted funds are reserved for appli- 
cants from that. State for a period of 1 year. 

When only 10.9 percent were electrified 
that was a wise formula. But when less than 
10 percent lack electricity today, that for- 
mula stands in the way, as it is presently 
written, of a wise and flexible use of new 
funds for the consolidation of present rural 
systems, for the creation of new sources of 
supply, the rephasing of outmoded transmis- 
sion systems and many other improvements 
that will give better service, more power and 
lower charges to our rural people. 


A GOOD ADMINISTRATOR 


Ancher Nelsen, for nearly 2 years now the 
Administrator of REA, wants this formula 
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brought up to date. his administra- 
tion he has done marvels. One achievement 
stands out. He found a Hatfield-McCoy type 
of feud going on among the various rural 
electrical services in Kentucky. He moved in 
with his engineers, both electrical and, may 
we say, diplomatic. Meetings were held in 
Washington and Kentucky. Differences were 
overcome, agreements were reached. Inte- 
gration was established and interconnections 
were made. Three million dollars was saved. 
Rates were reduced. 

Now Ancher Nelsen is working on rural 
telephone extensions. More than 50 percent 
of our Nation’s farms still lack telephones. 
Nelsen plans to carry on an aggressive and 
effective program to meet the needs. 


WASHINGTON 


I have served on the subcommittee that 
supplies funds to the Department of Agri- 
culture for more than a decade now. I have 
good reason to be proud of the farmers of our 
great State of Washington for, from my van- 
tage point, I can see the rural progress—or 
the lack of it—across the Nation. Our folks 
meet problems honestly and take full advan- 
tage of every just and proper opportunity 
for better, more productive and, therefore, 
more secure rural living. We will always 
have our problems but working together we 
will solve them. Thus we strengthen our- 
selves and provide a wholesome example for 
farmers in other sections. 


Rotary’s 50th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Rotary 
clubs around the world are looking for- 
ward to continued “service above self” 
as they observe Rotary’s 50th anniver- 
sary this month. 

The world-encircling nature of this or- 
ganization, which started modestly a 
half century ago, emphasizes the grow- 
ing importance of the advancement of 
international understanding, good will, 
and peace through world fellowship of 
business and professional men united in 


the ideal of service. 


It is with profound pride and a deep 
sense of obligation that I regard my 
membership in the Rotary Club of Pat- 
erson, N. J. It is good to know that the 
same warm, friendly atmosphere, the 
same high idealism that exists in the 
Paterson Rotary Club exists in more 
than 8,400 Rotary clubs with some 400,- 
000 members in 89 countries. 

Although Rotary has become world- 
wide, it has managed to keep its warmth, 
its helpful community spirit, its ideals of 
service to others, and a goal of peace. 

Recently the board of directors de- 
clared that Rotary International “has 
declared unequivocally for the liberty of 
the individual, for freedom of thought, 
speech, and assembly, freedom of wor- 
ship, and freedom from persecution.” 


It is obvious— 


Said the board— 
that everything for which Rotary Interna- 
tional stands is the very antithesis of com- 
munism. * * Where freedom, justice, truth, 
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sanctity of the pledged word, and respect for 
human rights do not exist, Rotary and the 
ideal for which it stands cannot survive. 


Rotarians will not rest on the yeoman 
service they have performed since 1905, 
but look forward to another half-century 
of community aid and promotion of in- 
ternational understanding. 


Slovak Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day, I am anxious to extend my congrat- 
ulations to the Slovak people upon the 
birthday of their free nation and also 
to compliment them for the heroic battle 
they are waging against ruthless com- 
munism. 

The oppression of Slovakia follows 
more or less the same outlines which 
characterize the various oppressions 
against other free peoples perpetrated by 
the Soviet and its puppets. Every form 
of tyranny and brutality is practiced by 
the Reds to break down the resistance 
and insure the complete submission of 
the native populations. Persecution of 
organized religion is a cardinal point and 
unceasing activity of the Soviet cam- 
paign. 

Although the Slovak people are in vir- 
tual slavery, their brutal masters have 
not been able to break their spirit or de- 
stroy their will to be free. These people 
are God-fearing and liberty-loving and 
they will never bow to the tyrants even 
though the yoke of subjugation is fast- 
ened tightly about their necks. They 
prefer torture and death to slavery. 

I think it is appropriate for Members 
of Congress and leaders of American 
opinion to send them messages of en- 
couragement on this day, which marks 
their national independence, and I am 
proud to salute this brave people and to 
assure them that our great American 
nation extends them sympathy, encour- 
agement and sincere hopes for their 
early liberation. 

In some way our kind words will be 
communicated to them and will break 
through the shadows of despair and grief 
to bring fresh inspiration and fresh re- 
solve to continue the fight. With cour- 
age and tenacity, in time, they will be 
free. 

The knowledge of our interest and 
willingness to help in every way we can 
will inestimably strengthen these unfor- 
tunate oppressed peoples to endure their 
sorry plight until deliverance is at hand. 
To all the Slovak people I humbly tender 
my most earnest hopes and prayers that 
they will persist in their unflinching de- 
votion to democracy and self-determina- 
tion and find early release from the 
shackles that bind them and be restored 
soon once again to the free way of life 
which they have so nobly chosen for their 
own. 
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Address by Hon. James P. Mitchell, 
Secretary of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following address 
by Hon. James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor, before the brotherhood dinner, 
sponsored by the Washington region of 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Tuesday, February 22, 
1955: 


There is a synagogue in Washington which 
bears these words: “To the glory of God and 
the brotherhood of man.” All of us—regard- 
less of our religion—would do well to dedi- 
cate our lives in this fashion. 

The very discovery of America contains 
lessons in brotherly cooperation for all of us. 
In fact, the brotherhood of the New World 
was quite literally the result of unbrotherly 
acts in the Old World. 

We are all familiar with the fact that many 
of those who first settled in America were 
motivated by a yearning for religious free- 
dom, And the great diversity of groups set- 
tling in our country was apparent from the 
very beginning. We had the English settle- 
ment at Jamestown, Va., in 1607, the Dutch 
at New Amsterdam in 1614, the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth Rock in 1620, and the Jews who 
landed in New York in 1655. 

These were among the forerunners of the 
mass migrations to our shores for 3 centu- 
ries. Here millions of people have found the 
fulfillment of their dreams of freedom, 
brotherhood and opportunity. 

Here we have built a country in which the 
highest and best aspirations of individual 
human beings can be realized and rewarded. 
Here we have everything necessary for people 
to lead their lives in freedom, with dignity 
and with charity and brotherhood toward 
their fellow man. 

We can be proud of what we have accom- 
plished, but we cannot be satisfied, even 
today, with the conditions within our own 
land. Just this month, the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America advised its 35 million mem- 
bers that racial prejudice is sinful and un- 
Christian. 

It would be nice if we could say that from 
the St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande, and 
from Sandy Hook to the Golden Gate, all 
Americans were brothers and prejudice, dis- 
crimination and intolerance were nonexis- 
tent. 

Unfortunately, however, despite all the 
progress of 350 years, we still have far to go. 
Less than 2 months ago, a leading public 
opinion analyst estimated that “discrimina- 
tion in employment wastes $10 out of every 
$75 paycheck on the phony luxury of indul- 
gence in our prejudices.” He estimated that 
the annual cost of discrimination to Ameri- 
can business and industry is $30 billion 
annually. 

We all know of persons who preach 
brotherhood but do not practice it. Covert 
quotas still exist in some colleges and prep 
schools. Some businesses drastically re- 
strict the level to which persons from mi- 
nority groups may rise. One manufacturer 
will not have a Negro in a secretarfal posi- 
tion; a law firm will not permit a Catholic 
to become a partner; an industrial enterprise 
will not promote Jews to executive positions; 
a financial institution will hire only native- 
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born Americans. Some private employment 
services accept job orders that say “gentiles 
only,” “white only,” or “no non-Caucasians.” 

These forms of discrimination are still 
prevalent today. Unfortunately they some- 
times occur even in firms whose officers or 
owners claim to practice brotherhood. They 
protest with indignant self-righteousness 
that some of their best friends are Jews, 
or that they have nothing against Negroes, 
but— 

We may properly ask: How come all this at 
this late date? What is stopping us as a 
people, individually and collectively, from 
living up to the principles we profess? Why 
aren't we translating into daily living those 
basic tenets which are the foundation of 
every religion? 

In a country in which persons of various 
races and creeds have served in the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches of the Fed- 
eral, State, and local Governments, how can 
we afford to reject any man, upon the basis 
of his race or religion or national origin? 
Have we not seen persons of every type make 
invaluable contributions to the national 
well-being, both in public and private life? 
Have not business, the arts, the sciences, the 
professions, labor, and public service bene- 
fited from the contributions of all the high- 
ly diversified population of our country? 
Who can stand before God and say that he 
is better than his neighbor because of the 
color of his skin, the way he worships God, 
or the country from which his ancestors 
came? 

In a world that is one-third yellow, one- 
third brown, and one-third white, how can 
America maintain its position of leadership 
if we consider inferior the non-white, two- 
thirds of the world’s people? 

To ask these questions is to answer them. 
It is obvious that there is neither excuse nor 
justification for prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. It is clear that as a Nation, both do- 
mestically and internationaliy, we are in- 
jured by prejudice and intolerance. 

More than 2,500 years ago, the brotherhood 
of man became the Jewish fundamental law. 
As long ago as 500 B. C., Confucius said, “All 
within the 4 seas are brethren.” About 2,000 
years ago, Christ taught us that we must 
love thy neighbor as thyself. 

And we here in the United States have the 
words and actions of our own leaders to teach 
us the need for brotherhood and love of our 
fellowman. 

When George Washington visited the He- 
brew congregation at Newport, R. I., Moses 
Seixas, the warden of the synagogue, referred 
with a great sense of gratitude to the privi- 
lege of living under a Government which 
gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecution 
no assistance; but generously affording to all 
liberty of conscience and immunities of citi- 
zenship, deeming every one, of whatever na- 
tion, tongue, or language, equal parts of the 
great Government machine. 

President Washington set the theme and 
direction of our national aims when he re- 
plied, “It is now no more that toleration is 
spoken of as if it was by the indulgence 
of one class of people that another enjoy 
the exercise of their inherent natural right, 
for, happily, the Government of the United 
States, which gives to bigotry no sanction, 
to persecution no assistance, requires only 
that those who live under its protection 
should demean themselves as good citizens, 
in giving it on all occasions their effectual 
support.” 

Thomas Jefferson expressed the epitome of 
brotherhood when he said, All men are cre- 
ated equal.“ 

It was for Abraham Lincoln to emancipate 
the slaves and officially remove this stain 
upon our democracy. In his life and litera- 
ture, Lincoln left us a heritage of brotherly 
love, “with malice toward none; with charity 
for all,” 

Our progress toward fuli democracy for 
all our people has been slow. Minority 
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groups have had a long and tedious climb 
to obtain fair treatment. Those who 
pioneered in breaking down racial and 
religious barriers showed courage and fore- 
sight. Down through the years, one after 
the other of our Presidents has by word and 
deed contributed to the forward march of 
democracy and the greater acceptance of 
brotherhood. 

From President Jackson to President 
Eisenhower, our Chief Executives have 
shown that people can be appointed to high 
ofice regardless of religion or race. 

Since Lincoln’s day the Negro has made 
steady progress. One occupies today a sub- 
Cabinet position, and another has for several 
years sat on the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Segregation has been eliminated 
im the Armed Forces. 

It was in 1948 that the Supreme Court 
struck down the restrictive covenant on 
real estate; and it was in 1950 that the Court 
opened the doors of white universities and 
colleges to Negroes who could not get equal 
facilities elsewhere. 

In 1954 the Supreme Court found that 
segregation in the public-school system is 
repugnant to our Constitution, 

The clause in Government procurement 
contracts which prohibits racial and reli- 
gious discrimination in employment is being 
enforced vigorously through the work of the 
President's Government Contract Com- 
mittee. 

Lou can see that there is no one person, 
no one party, and no one era that can claim 
credit for all that has been done. Sometimes 
our progress has been greater, sometimes 
less. The fact that we have moved con- 
stantly forward, howevcr, speaks well for 
the American people, It denotes their de- 
termination to take those steps necessary to 
make our democracy grow and to strengthen 
our institutions and our people. 

If the progress of the past is any key to 
the future, it is safe to predict that in the 
lifetimes of many of those now sitting in 
this room, the last traces of discrimination 
based on race, color, creed, or national origin 
will be swept away. 

The America free of prejudice which I 
foresee will not come by itself. It will re- 
quire the continued efforts and determina- 
tion of groups such as the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. It will require 
the continued observance of Brotherhood 
Week on an ever larger scale. It will require 
patience, understanding, cooperation, and 
good will. It will require the translation 
into our daily living—at work, in our schools, 
and at our places of worship—of all the 
principles of brotherhood. 

In Brotherhood Week we have a great 
opportunity for the Christian to prove his 
practical Christianity and the Jew to prove 
his devotion to the teachings of his fathers. 
This is not asking too much for people of 
good will. It is not beyond the reach of 
those who wish to practice the principles 
to which we as a Nation are devoted. 

We are all aware of the fact that children 
of every race, color, and creed can play to- 
gether without difficulties. They even over- 
come barriers imposed by language differ- 
ences, and by disparity in age. It is only 
from their elders that they learn the preju- 
dice which corrodes and warps their spirits 
and hardens their hearts. 

We have shown in many of our houses of 
worship, in hundreds of thousands of busi- 
nesses across the land and in the Armed 
Forces that there is no more reason for 
adults to discriminate against their fellow 
human beings than there is for children to 
do so. We have shown that persons of all 
races, creeds, and national origins can work 
and live together in the military forces, in 
peace and war. Numerous employers and 
workers attest to the ease with which all 
types of persons can work together smoothly, 
efficiently, and profitably. And in thousands 
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of communities across the land, persons of 
different races can pray together. 

These examples of brotherhood in action 
have demonstrated conclusively that it can 
be done and that it should be done. I am 
convinced that reason and principle will 
prevail and that we shall continue to make 
progress until we have achieved our goal. 

So far I have discussed only the discrimi- 
nation based upon race, religion, or national 
origin. Other types of prejudice are equally 
costly and equally unjustified. 

We are faced with a growing problem of 
discrimination against those of mature and 
advanced age. The extreme accent on youth 
which seems to be a part of our current 
national philosophy is not justified by the 
facts. It has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that the older workers, properly placed, are 
more steady, more reliable, and at least as 
productive as their younger fellows, In 
safety and attendance the records they com- 
pile set examples for younger workers to 
follow to advantage. Management’s invest- 
ment in training them is amply justified by 
the lower turnover rate among mature and 
older workers. 

As a nation, we are growing older, both 
with respect to the population as a whole 
and our labor force. There are 42 percent 
more workers over 45 today than there were 
in 1940. There are 40 percent more workers 
over 65 than there were 15 years ago. This 
trend seems certain to be accelerated in the 
years ahead. It is estimated that by 1970 
almost half of our people of voting age will 
be 45 or over. 

In addition to the moral wrong involved, 
we cannot afford the waste that is caused by 
discrimination against older workers. It is 
far more profitable to have them productive 
than on public assistance. 

This is another area in which we must 
work to break down prejudice and promote 
understanding. 

There is still one other form of prejudice 
which is worth studying, and that is on the 
basis of sex. While women are accepted as 
the boss in the home, they are not always ac- 
corded the status of equals in the labor 
market. The affection which we feel for 
mothers, wives, and daughters is not always 
translated into an equal break for women 
workers at the employment office. In addi- 
tion, we too often pay women less money for 
the same work than we would pay to a man 
who did that job. 

The brotherhood tradition is to use each 
and every one of our human resources. The 
increasing acceptance of women in all phases 
of this country’s activities is evidence of the 
progress being made in the achievement of 
the goals for which we are working. Both 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower named a woman as a mem- 
ber of their Cabinet. Women have served 
our Nation as Ambassadors—our present 
Ambassador to Italy is a woman. Women 
are Members of the Congress and of State 
legislatures, and a number of them are serv- 
ing as judges. Large numbers of women hold 
important posts in State, county, and local 
governments. And business and industry 
depend in large measure upon women work- 
ers. The total number of women workers, 
as of the latest estimate, approached 19 mil- 
lion, This was close to a third of the total 
working population of the Nation. 

We in America have far less manpower 
than do the Communists. In numbers we 
stand no chance of matching them. Our 
effectiveness must be based upon the train- 
ing and skill of our workers and the utiliza- 
tion we make of the talents they acquire. 
Those prejudices we still have based on race, 
color, religion, national origin, age, or sex 
hamper us in the effective utilization of our 
manpower. To that extent they weaken our 
country and impair our chances of survival. 
As individuals and as a Nation, we cannot 
afford the cost of this prejudice. 
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I am glad to see that there seems to be a 
growing awareness of this fact. There seems 
to be a real determination on the part of 
millions of Americans to throw off the blind- 
ers of discrimination and prejudice. There 
seems to be a growing realization that each 
man and woman is entitled to be judged 
upon the basis of his or her merits. There 
could be no better philosophy to guide us in 
our daily living than that which He enun- 
ciated in the Golden Rule 2,000 years ago. 

If we are to achieve our goals in the field 
of brotherhood, all of us must (1) practice 
brotherhood in our daily lives; (2) teach and 
train and hire and promote upon the basis 
of ability alone, without regard to race, reli- 
gion, color, or national origin; (3) urge oth- 
ers with whom we work, study, pray, or so- 
cialize to practice and promote brotherhood; 
(4) be positive and courageous in our atti- 
tude toward brotherhood. 

If we will all follow these general rules 
every day of the year, we shall succeed in 
making a real contribution toward the 
strengthening and improvement of our great 
democracy. 


Postal and Federal Pay Increase 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to my statement in support of 
the Federal and postal pay adjustment 
bills presently being considered by the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am very appreciative of this op- 
portunity to present my views in support 
of a pay increase for Federal and postal 
workers. My mail and personal contacts with 
those in a position to know indicate to me 
that now, more than ever, Congress owes 
the employees of the Government a fair and 
living wage. 

You are all familiar with the steady rise 
in the cost of living and the difficulty the 
average wage earner has in making ends 
meet. I will not quote the numerous fig- 
ures that conclusively prove this fact, since 
I am sure that your committee is already 
familiar with them. 

The last time Federal and postal workers 
received a pay adjustment was July 1951. 
It was, in my opinion, inadequate in amount 
even when granted. The continuing rise in 
the cost of living has made the condition of 
Government workers more serious, and 
makes the need for another pay adjustment 
obvious. 

I have been urging increases of pay for 
Federal employees of all grades and classes 
from the lowest to the highest ever since I 
came to Congress. Regardless of whether 
or not a campaign was approaching, I have 
done my best to gain the passage of bills 
that would close the gap between the cost 
of living and the inadequate salaries of Fed- 
eral employees. Increased morale and con- 
sequently increased efficiency, in addition to 
the right of all workers to a fair wage, far 
outweigh any misplaced demands for Goy- 
ernment economy in this field. 

In fact, a salary adjustment for Federal 
and postal employees is one sure method to 
economize in Government. Such an ad- 
justment generates esprit de corps and 
higher morale in the jobs affected and would 
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thus improve the quality of the service ren- 
dered. It makes for longer tenure and small- 
er turnover, thus saving millions of dollars 
for training new personnel. 

I urge support for appropriate legislation 
increasing the pay of Federal and postal 
employees. 

Thank you for this opportunity to express 
my views, 


The Office of the Legislative Branch in 
the Formulation of National Security 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1955, it was my honor and 
privilege to deliver an address at the 
National War College, Washington, D. C., 
on the subject: The Office of the Legis- 
lative Branch in the Formulation of 
National Security Policy, Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a copy 
of that address, as follows: 


THE OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH IN 
THE FORMULATION OF NATIONAL SECURITY 
Polier 


(By Paur J. Kar, Member of Congress) 


In discussing the office of the legislative 
branch of our Government in the formula- 
tion of national security policy, I believe it 
would be of value to review some of the basic 
principles of political science. The key word 
in all forms of government is “sovereignty.” 
That is, in whom does it lie? In whom is 
vested the supreme power of the state? For 
centuries, because of the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings, sovereignty reposed in 
the monarch. In 1776 the colonists, as 
British subjects, lived under a system of 
government which recognized this philoso- 
phy, except insofar as the power of the king 
had been circumscribed by historical rights 
wrung from him in such great accomplish- 
ments as the Magna Carta of 1215. 

So, in 1776 Thomas Jefferson proclaimed, 
and the Continental Congress confirmed by 
adopting the Declaration of Independence, 
that: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

The divine right no longer exists in kings, 
it now reposes in the people. The sovereign 
people. This has remained and still is the 
theory of the American form of government. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


On our subject for today, among the facts 
submitted to a candid world by that decla- 
ration were: 

“He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
standing armies, without the consent of our 
legislatures.” 

“He has affected to render the military 
independent of and superior to the civil 
power.” 

And the Continental Congress also com- 
plained of pretended legislation: For quar- 
tering large bodies of armed troops among 
us: For protecting them by a mock trial 
from punishment for any murders which 
they should commit on the inhabitants of 
these States:“. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


After an unsatisfactory experience, during 
and subsequent to the Revolution, the Con- 
gress approved the suggestion for a conven- 
tion at Philadelphia “for the sole and express 
purpose of revising the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and reporting to Congress and the 
several legislatures such alterations and pro- 
visions therein as shall when agreed to in 
Congress and confirmed by the States render 
the Federal Constitution adequate to the 
exigencies of Government and the preserva- 
tion of the Union.” 

In accordance therewith the Convention 
met and, on May 30, 1787, went into secret 
session, as a committee of the whole, for the 
consideration of propositions for a plan of 
government. 

This Convention was composed of dele- 
gates from the several Colonies fully aware 
of the causes of the Revolution and fully 
informed of the facts submitted “to a candid 
world” by the Declaration of Independence. 
After approximately 34, months the Conven- 
tion produced, not a revision, but a new plan 
of government, 

THE CONSTITUTION 

The preamble of this new plan of govern- 
ment declared as one of its objects to pro- 
vide for the common defence.” By its 
express delegation of powers in article 1, 
section 8, this Constitution delegated to 
Congress the power “to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States:“. And there- 
after, in that article, committed to the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Congress, in 
clauses 11 to 16, both inclusive, the following 
powers in this language: 

“To declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, and make rules concerning cap- 
tures on land and water. 

“To raise and support armies, but no ap- 
propriations of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than 2 years. 

“To provide and maintain a Navy. 

“To make rules for the Government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 

“To provide for calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections and repel invasions. 

“To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing 
such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the United States, reserving 
to the States respectively, the appointment 
of the officers, and the authority of training 
the militia according to the discipline pre- 
scribed by Congress.” 

Notwithstanding the clear knowledge pos- 
sessed by the members of the Convention, 
and generally understood by the people 
through the publication of the Federalist, 
that this new Government was one of lim- 
ited powers delegated to it by the sovereign 
people, fear of an all-powerful Federal Gov- 
ernment persisted. Therefore, as a condi- 
tion precedent to the ratification of it, those 
same sovereign people demanded the submis- 
sion of the first 10 amendments which con- 
stitute our cherished Bill of Rights. Perti- 
nent to our subject, they provide: 

Amendment II: “A well-reguilated militia, 
being necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms, shall not be infringed.” 

Amendment III: “No soldier shall, in time 
of peace be quartered in any house, without 
the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law.” 

Amendment V: “No person shall be held 
to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a grand jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual service in time of war or 
public danger; nor shall any person be sub- 
ject for the same offence to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, lib- 
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erty, or property, without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for pub- 
lic use, without just compensation.” 

I have included all of the fifth amendment 
simply to keep before us the fact that even 
in these confused times it contains provisions 
of great value to all of us. 

By article 2, section 2, it is provided that 
“The President shall be Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
and of the militia of the several States, when 
called into the actual service of the United 
States;”. And by the same article and sec- 
tion; “He shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur; and he shall nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, * * *, and all 
other officers of the United States, whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for, and which shall be established by 
law; * * .“ And by section 3 of article 2 
(the President, “Shall commission all the 
officers of the United States.” 

It is clear, therefore, that our Federal Gov- 
ernment is a government of powers delegated 
to the Congress and to the President. With 
each power goes its limitation. It is essen- 
tial to the orderly process of our Government 
that each branch of Government know the 
powers it possesses and the wise limitations 
placed upon those powers. That each op- 
erate within the area provided by this basic 
charter. That neither attempt to exceed the 
powers actually granted and possessed by it. 
In my opinion, it is equally important that 
each jealously guard the exercise of its 
powers that there be no usurpation by the 
other branch. Though Iam a member of the 
legislative branch, I beg that you believe me 
to be sincere when I state that it is essential 
to our well being and our continuance as a 
Nation that there be no trespass upon the 
powers of the executive by the legislative 
branch. In comparatively recent times we 
have heard many protests of usurpation of 
legislative power by the executive. We have 
heard little of the intrusion of the legislative 
upon the executive. Such there has been, 
as I expect to show. Both are equally to be 
avoided. 

It is now my purpose to consider these 
various functions, the exercise of which con- 
stitutes the office of the legislative branch 
of our Government in the formulation of 
national security policy. 


TO PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE 


The common defense is stated by the pre- 
amble to be one of the reasons for the 
establishment of the Constitution; the power 
to provide for it is committed to the Con- 
gress. Only Congress can levy and collect 
taxes, only Congress can pay the debts. 
Therefore, only Congress can provide those 
things necessary for the common defense. 
As with individuals, so with States, self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. Only 
the State which can preserve itself can be 
a State. In this Federation of States, the 
defense of all of them, the defense common 
to all of them, the common defense is com- 
mitted to the Federation of the people. As 
Joseph Story has said (1 Story, Commen- 
taries on the Constitution, sec. 462), “For 
example, the preamble declares one object to 
be, ‘to provide for the common defence.’ No 
one can doubt that this does not enlarge 
the powers of Congress to pass any measures 
which they deem useful for the common 
defense.” The preamble is, rather, the 
declaration of basic rights. It does not es- 
tablish those rights. They already exist. 
This document then is to form a more per- 
fect Union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty, the only thing 
ordained, the only thing established is “this 
Constitution for the United States of 
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America.” Thereupon the Constitution com- 
mits the provision of that defense to the 
only branch of Government which can pro- 
vide it, the Congress which lays and collects 
taxes and pays the debts. 


ONLY CONGRESS CAN DECLARE WAR 


The President is Commander in Chief in 
time of peace, as well as in time of war. 
Therefore, the power of Congress to declare 
war and the power of the President as 
Commander in Chief, become very closely 
entwined. 

As the people must fight wars, and despots 
increase their power over their own people 
and other peoples by war, it is only natural 
that the sovereign people would express their 
new-found sovereignty by vesting in the 
direct representatives of the people the sole 
power to declare war. Even today the people 
are quite vocal in their desire that only 
Congress declare war. On the other hand, a 
review of the 16614 years since the adoption 
of the Constitution will show rare indeed 
have been the occasions upon which Congress 
alone has declared war. As a matter of fact, 
Congress has never in its history declared 
war except as a consequence of the Presi- 
dent’s acts or recommendations. It has never 
refused a request from the President that 
war be declared. 

On five occasions this Nation has partici- 
pated in formally declared wars. However, 
in four of those instances the declarations 
of war recognized the prior existence of war. 
The fifth, being the War of 1812, stated 
“War be and the same is hereby declared 
to exist” (2 Stat. 755). 

On May 13, 1846, Congress declared: 
“Whereas, by act of the Republic of Mexico, 
a state of war exists“ (9 Stat. 9). As to the 
Spanish-American War, Congress on April 
25, 1898, provided: “* that war be, and 
the same is hereby declared to exist, and 
that war has existed since the 21st day of 
April * * * between the United States of 
America and the Kingdom of Spain * * *” 
(30 Stat. 364). The First World War was 
declared to exist by the declaration of war 
of April 6, 1917, which provided “that the 
state of war between the United States and 
the Imperial German Government which has 
been thrust upon the United States is hereby 
formally declared” (40 Stat. 1). The day 
after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
Congress, on December 8, 1941, declared: 
“Whereas the Imperial Government of Japan 
has committed unprovoked acts of war 
against the Government and the people of 
the United States of America: Therefore be 
it resolved * * *that the state of war be- 
tween the United States and the Imperial 
Government of Japan which has been thrust 
upon the United States is hereby formally 
declared * +” (55 Stat. 795). The action 
of the German Government caused the lan- 
guage of the declaration of war against her 
on December 11, 1941, to read: “Whereas 
the Government of Germany has formally 
declared war against the Government and 
the people of the United States of America: 
Therefore be it resolved * * that the 
state of war between the United States and 
Germany which has been thrust upon the 
United States is hereby formally declared” 
(55 Stat. 796). On the same day Congress 
declared war against Italy in the same lan- 
guage (55 Stat. 797). 

The courts have recognized the fact that 
war actually existed from the moment the 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor and that 
legally it was not necessary to wait for the 
formal declaration, the language being: 
“We can discern no demonstrable difference 
in the supposition and the actual facts, and 
we, therefore, conclude that the formal 
declaration by the Congress on December 8 
was not an essential prerequisite to a politi- 
cal determination of the existence of a state 
of war commencing with the attack on Pearl 
Harbor.” (New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany v. Bennion (1946), 158 F. 2d 260.) 
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PRESIDENT IS COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


Turning now, to the occasions upon which 
the United States has engaged in serious 
and extended campaigns or uses of force 
against other nations without a declaration 
of war, we find that very early in our na- 
tional life such campaigns became necessary. 
While we had previously engaged in the 
undeclared naval war with France during 
1798 to 1800, the best known early action 
of this character was Thomas Jefferson’s 
move against the Barbary Pirates. Even 
though the Bey of Tripoli declared war on 
the United States in 1801, and a bitter de- 
bate ensued as to the necessity for Congress 
to declare war, no declaration was made. 
Jefferson dispatched a squadron of frigates 
to the Mediterranean, but its mission was 
limited strictly to defense and the protec- 
tion of commerce. Even though this debate 
had such great authorities as Jefferson and 
Hamilton on opposing sides, Congress took 
the position that a declaration of war was 
not necessary. It did actually pass a stat- 
ute authorizing the President to instruct 
the commanders of our armed vessels to 
“seize and make prize of all vessels, goods 
and effects, belonging to the Bey of Tripoli, 
* * * ; and also to cause to be done all 
such other acts of precaution or hostility 
as the state of war will justify, * * *” (2 
Stat. 129). 

In the intervening period there have been 
many instances of the use of the Armed 
Forces by the Commander in Chief. You, 
above all others, are familiar with them. I 
mention such instances as the second Bar- 
bary War, 1815; the American-Mexican inci- 
dents between 1914 and 1917; the Boxer Up- 
rising in 1900 and 1901; the almost innumer- 
able instances of intervention in Latin Amer- 
ica; Haiti; the Dominican Republic, and 
Nicaragua. We should not ignore the almost 
providential presence of our Army in the 
area which became the Panama Canal Zone, 
“to protect the American-owned Panama 
Railroad,” when Panama was engaged in the 
revolution which established her independ- 
ence, to be followed so quickly by President 
Theodore Roosevelt's recognition of the new 
republic and equally quickly by the treaty 
for the construction of the Panama Canal. 

Within my own memory, and area of some 
responsibility, are those instances immedi- 
ately prior to World War II, when President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt dispatched elements of 
our Armed Forces to many parts of the world. 
You recall those instances as well, or better 
than I, because no doubt some of you par- 
ticipated personally in those expeditions. 
Naturally, as a Member of Congress through- 
out that period, my interest in the right and 
power of the President to do those things was 
more than casual. That interest caused me 
to give some thought and study to the sub- 
ject, and lead me to the same conclusion as 
that reached by the Judge Advocate General 
of the Army when he stated: 

“He (the President) may not raise armies. 
This the Congress is responsible for do- 
ing * * *. Once raised, an Army of the 
United States is under the sole and exclusive 
direction of the President. Their movement 
and implementation is af the President’s 
discretion, limited only by whether or not an 
intended use would constitute an initiation 
or declaration of war by the President, if 
carried through.” (Memorandum to the 
Adjutant General, June 17, 1940). 

At an earlier time one able to speak with 
more experience than even the Judge Advo- 
cate General had expressed the same conclu- 
sion. Moreover, he spoke at a time when 
the country was not torn by conflicting views 
and sharp debate, nor the threat of war. 
Former President William Howard Taft, af- 
ter he was President and before he became 
Chief Justice of the United States (in 1925) 
stated: 

“The President is the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, and the militia when 
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called into the service of the United States. 
Under this, he can order the Army and Navy 
anywhere he will, if the appropriations fur- 
nish the means of transportation. Of course, 
the instrumentality which this power fur- 
nishes gives the President an opportunity to 
do things which involve consequences that 
it would be quite beyond his power under 
the Constitution directly to effect.” (Our 
Chief Magistrate and His Powers, p. 94). 

There can be no doubt of the power of 
Congress to limit appropriations, as former 
President Taft recognized. While some 
commentaries would indicate that Congress 
has some power to restrict the use of forces 
in the active service under its power to raise 
armies, the existence of such congressional 
power is certainly not clear. The Supreme 
Court has discussed such varying powers, but 
has not, to my knowledge, in any instant 
case enforced any such distinction. (Selec- 
tive Draft Cases, 1918 (245 U. S. 366); Coz v. 
Wood (1918, 247 U. S. 3)). 

I would not presume to discuss with this 
group the nature of the activities in Korea, 
Too many of you were there. Whether it 
was a police action, a deployment of the 
Armed Forces, or war, you will know. In 
any event we know that Congress did not 
declare war, that there was much fighting, 
and there were many battles. We also know 
that Congress responded with appropriations 
of billions in money and millions of men. 

As I stated earlier, there have been some 
attempted intrusions by the Congress. In 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, Congress included a provision that 
none of the persons inducted into the land 
forces should be used outside the Western 
Hemisphere, except in the Territories and 
possessions of the United States and in the 
Philippines. This provision was subse- 
quently suspended for the period of the war 
and finally repealed. (Public Law 783, 76th 
Cong.; Public Law 338, 77th Cong.; Pub- 
lic Law 473, 79th Cong.) However, in 
the extension of the act in 1945, Congress 
included a restriction of the use of persons 
under 19 years of age in combat until they 
had received 6 months of training. (Public 
Law 54, 79th Cong.) Also intruding upon 
the executive branch and of doubtful valid- 
ity are provisions for coming into agree- 
ment with the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices of the two Houses on Defense Depart- 
ment acquisitions and disposals of real es- 
tate, the submission of certain contracts to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, and 
others. 

I know of no instance in which any of 
these restrictions was violated. Still the 
power of Congress to raise an army, which 
must of necessity pass to the control of 
the Commander in Chief, and at the same 
time restrict his use thereof, remains most 
doubtful. The danger of legislation of this 
character lies in the fact that in some 
quarters the inclusion of this restriction is 
being used as precedent for the right of 
Congress to control the deployment of the 
Armed Forces by the Commander in Chief. 
The President's power in this regard has al- 
ways been essential to our national welfare. 
Its necessity in these days of undeclared 
wars and the concept of instant retaliation 
cannot be overemphasized. 

Precedents are all-important to the lawyer, 
customs and traditions of the service to 
military men, and our historic and tradi- 
tional form of government to all of us. The 
fact that certain things have always been 
done in a certain way lends sanctity to the 
form of procedure. It comes down to the 
fact that because a certain thing was done 
in a certain way on one occasion, it should 
be done that way on all occasions. It is dif- 
ficult for foreign nations, even democratic 
nations, to fully comprehend freedom of 
speech and of the press as recognized in the 
United States. Unlimited subjects for debate 
in both Houses of the Congress and the free- 
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dom with which that debate extends into 
areas which are not within the legitimate 
field of activity of the Congress, is bound to 
be confusing to other nations, friendly or 
otherwise. Therefore, the value of the dis- 
play of unity in the prompt adoption of the 
Formosan resolution after it was requested, 
was, no doubt, of great value with our friends 
and potential enemies. It is to be hoped 
that that display of unity was not bought at 
a price which might handicap us in provid- 
ing for our own welfare and safety because 
of any precedent which it could be construed 
as forming. My views on this matter are 
more fully expressed in the debate upon that 
resolution- in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
January 25, 1955, at page 672. 

The request having been made by the Presi- 
dent, it was essential for Congress te act and 
act immediately; and it did so. We must 
hope that President Eisenhower, or any sub- 
sequent President, in future instances of ne- 
cessity will not feel that he is required to 
submit the question to Congress, and that 
the free and untrammeled authority of the 
Commander in Chief will be maintained in- 
violate. The stationing of our troops in Ice- 
land presented a not dissimilar situation. 
The occupation of Greenland was of similar 
character. In the latter case, the Secretary 
of State announced the conclusion of an 
agreement signed by himself and the Danish 
Minister that Greenland would be occupied. 
As to Iceland, the President concluded an 
agreement with the Prime Minister of Ice- 
land and transmitted the documents to Con- 
gress for information. He asked for no action 
oo In his message the President 
said: 

“As Commander in Chief I have conse- 
quently issued orders to the Navy that all 
necessary steps be taken to insure the safety 
of communications in the approaches be- 
tween Iceland and the United States, as well 
as on the seas between the United States and 
all other strategic outposts.” (H. Doc. 307, 
77th Cong., 1st sess.) 

The debate on the Formosan resolution 
seems to make it clear that had President 
Eisenhower done as President Roosevelt did 
in the case of Iceland, and reported to Con- 
gress, for its information, the action he had 
taken would have met with comparable 
unanimity. 

Finally, it resolves itself into the situation 
that no matter how theorists may discuss the 
question, what debate there may be or what 
fine distinctions might be drawn, the Com- 
mander in Chief is still the Commander in 
Chief. Where or how he deploys the Armed 
Forces, in either peace or war, is limited only 
by so practical a thing as the availability of 
money. It also seems quite clear that there 
has never been a President so lacking in per- 
spicacity that he could not find that filthy 
commodity in some desk drawer or some ap- 
propriation bill if the accomplishment of his 
purpose depended upon it. 


TO RAISE AND SUPPORT ARMIES—TO PROVIDE AND 
MAINTAIN A NAVY 

The Declaration of Independence made 
complaint against standing armies” and 
“armed troops.” There was no complaint 
against “a navy” nor against “sailors,” Ob- 
viously, the commingling of ground forces 
with the population produced the irritation. 
As in the Declaration, so in the Constitution, 
there is a difference in language as to the 
two services. For instance, there is the 
power “To raise and support armies, but no 
appropriations of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than 2 years.” There is 
the power “To provide and maintain a navy,” 
but no limitation of appropriations is in- 
cluded. “No soldier shall, in time of peace 
be quartered in any house, without the con- 
sent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in 
a manner to be prescribed by law.” If the 
language be taken at its face value, appar- 
ently a sailor can be quartered in any house, 
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in either peace or war, and the manner there- 
of need not be prescribed by law. 

These provisions serve to emphasize that 
the Constitution reflects the spirit of the 

imes in which it was written. It provides 

against the abuses with which the people 
were familiar, It refiects their knowledge of 
the history of Britain, of which they had 
been loyal subjects, until it became “neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with an- 
other, and to assume among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them.” These provisions were not 
lightly included. They were not simply to 
give the new plan of government the power 
to “raise and support armies and to provide 
and mafntain a navy.” There could reason- 
ably have been an inherent power in a sov- 
ereign nation, sovereign in that the sovereign 
people had delegated a portion of their sov- 
ereignty to the federation, to have both 
armies and navies. The overriding reason 
for these provisions is to make it clear that 
this power existed in the Congress and not 
in the President. Blackstone had said that 
under the British Constitution the king had 
“sole power of raising and regulating fleets 
and armies.” (I. Blackstone, Commentaries 
263, Wendel's ed. 1857.) 

Story in his Commentaries on the Consti- 
tution, puts the matter in proper perspec- 
tive when he says: 

“Our notions, indeed, on the dangers of 

‘standing armies, in time of peace, are de- 
rived in a great measure from the principles 
and examples of our English ancestors. In 
England, the king possessed the power of 
raising armies in the time of peace accord- 
ing to his own good pleasure. And this pre- 
rogative was justly esteemed dangerous to 
the public liberties. Upon the revolution of 
1688, Parliament wisely insisted upon a bill 
of rights, which should furnish an adequate 

security for the future. But how was this 

done? Not by prohibiting standing armies 
altogether in time of peace; but * * * by 
prohibiting them without the consent of 
Parliament. This is the very proposition 
contained in the Constitution; for Congress 
can alone raise armies; and may put them 
down, whenever they ch II Story, 
Commentaries, sec. 1187, 4th ed., 1873.) 

There can be no doubt but that Congress 
can establish the military policy of the Na- 
tion by authorized strengths for the Armed 
Forces and by appropriated strengths. How- 
ever, these can only be maximums. It is 
quite impossible for Congress to establish a 
minimum. Actual military strengths are 
completely beyond the control of Congress. 
Should Congress establish an unrealistic 
maximum which could not be supplied by 
the manpower pool available for induction, 
in time of draft, or willing to enlist when 
there is no draft, of course that maximum 
could not be reached. Equally, if the execu- 
tive branch of the Government should be un- 
willing to maintain that maximum by failure 
to enlist, draft, or retain on active duty, 
Congress has no machinery by which it can 
impose its will upon the Executive, and it 
should not have. In only one instance, so far 
as I am informed, and surely only once in 
recent times, has Congress attempted to pro- 
vide a minimum. That is the law of the 
82d Congress (Public Law 416), providing 
that the Marine Corps shall consist of not 
less than 3 combat divisions and 3 air wings. 
Though I have great admiration for the Ma- 
rine Corps, I am afraid I lost some friends 
therein when I opposed that law. My op- 
position was based entirely upon my theory 
of our Government, and that it is a fallacy to 
attempt to fix minimums. It is an attempt 
to delude ourselves and, I am afraid, an at- 
tempt to delude the Marine Corps. 

We all remember quite well the fight dur- 
ing the administration of President Truman 
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as to whether the Air Force should consist of 
70 groups, notwithstanding the position of 
the President that it should have a lesser 
number. We won that fight in Congress by 
appropriating more than $800 million more 
than the President requested. The President 
signed the appropriation bill, but the same 
day he froze the extra funds. 

Currently we have the question of whether 
the Army should be reduced by 70,000 men 
during the present fiscal year; and whether 
it should be reduced an additional 70,000 
men by the end of the next fiscal year. As 
to the remainder of this fiscal year, the funds 
are already appropriated, and the numbers 
they provide are within the authorized 
strength. If, however, the President should 
insist upon failing to provide replacements 
for those whose terms expire, or if he should 
grant early releases to come within his con- 
templated reduction, that is his power, and 
with it goes the responsibility. The Congress 
and the President in this instance should 
assume their own full powers and responsi- 
bilities. The Congress by making the means 
available for what it regards as the proper 
number to accomplish the military policy of 
the Nation; and the President assuming his 
full responsibility for the safety of the Na- 
tion. Only time will then justify the one or 
the other. 

The fear of standing armies is reflected in 
the limitation of appropriations to a period 
of 2 years. There is no other provision in 
the Constitution limiting the time during 
which appropriations may remain available. 
It is true that the vast majority of ap- 
propriations expire with the fiscal year for 
which made. It is not uncommon, however, 
for appropriation bills to provide that sums 
appropriated shall remain available for an 
additional period of time, or until expended. 
In 1904 the Solicitor General ruled that the 
appropriations limited by the Constitution 
“are those only which are to raise and sup- 
port armies in the strict sense of the word 
‘support,’ and that the inhibition of that 
clause does not extend to appropriations for 
the various means which an army may use in 
military operations, or which are deemed 
necessary for the common defense, * * *” 
(25 Opinions Atty. Gen. 105). Thus quarters, 
ordnance equipment, or anything which 
could be construed as other than strict 
“support” are not subject to the limita- 
tion. The Navy has never been subject to 
any limitation in this regard. Under the 
National Security Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 495) 
the Air Force was established as an execu- 
tive department within the National Mili- 
tary Establishment. In 1948 the Attorney 
General ruled that there was “no legal ob- 
jection to a request to the Congress to ap- 
propriate funds to the Air Force for the pro- 
curement of aircraft and aeronautical equip- 
ment to remain available until expended.” 
(40 Opinions Atty. Gen. 555.) Some were 
apprehensive, at one time at least, that all 
legislation for compulsory training or service 
being based upon the power to raise and sup- 
port armies and to provide and maintain a 
navy, a question might arise as to the in- 
duction of men into the Air Force, should it 
be construed to be neither an army or navy. 
No difficulty in this regard has been experi- 
enced, but there has been no authoritative 
disposition of the question. During the 80th 
Congress (1948) a joint resolution was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide and maintain an air force, to make rules 
for its government and regulation, and to 
designate the President as Commander in 
Chief. (H. J. Res. 298, goth Cong.) Congress 
took no action on that resolution, and some 
feel such nonaction might be construed as a 
belief by Congress that the Constitution al- 
ready conferred ample power for that pur- 
pose, 
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THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS IN FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


The military power of the Nation has al- 
ways had a most intimate relationship to, 
and connection with, foreign affairs and 
foreign relations. The power of the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief and his most 
sweeping authority in foreign relations com- 
plement each other. We have seen that his 
power to deploy the Armed Forces is limited 
only by the availability of appropriations for 
their transportation. We now see that the 
President makes treaties and appoints Am- 
bassadors, other public ministers, and con- 
suls. The only mention of either House of 
the Congress is the requirement that two- 
thirds of the Senators present advise and 
concur in the making of treaties; and that 
the Senate advise and consent to the ap- 
pointment of Ambassadors and other foreign 
representatives. Indeed, past history has 
shown little participation by the House of 
Representatives in any matter having to do 
with foreign affairs. Until the foreign-aid 
programs were instituted with the lend-lease 
program of World War H, the House was con- 
cerned with the pay of Ambassadors and 
consuls, provision of Embassies, entertain- 
ment funds for the Embassies, and such mat- 
ters of management only. The use of public 
funds in international relations has greatly 
enhanced the role of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in such matters. 

In 1936, the Supreme Court, in an opinion 
by Justice Sutherland, gave expression to 
the proper view of the powers in foreign af- 
fairs and also the war powers, saying: 

“As a result of the separation from Great 
Britain by the Colonies acting as a unit, the 
powers of external sovereignty passed from 
the Crown, not to the Colonies severally, but 
to the Colonies in their collective and cor- 
porate capacity as the United States of 
America. Even before the Declaration, the 
Colonies were a unit in foreign affairs, acting 
through a common agency—namely, the 
Continental Congress—composed of dele- 
gates from the Thirteen Colonies. That 
agency exercised the powers of war and 
peace, raised an army, created a navy, and 
finally adopted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. * * * It results that the investment 
of the Federal Government with the powers 
of external sovereignty did not depend upon 
the affirmative grants of the Constitution. 
The power to declare and wage war, to con- 
clude peace, to make treaties, to maintain 
diplomatic relations with other sovereign- 
ties, if they had never been mentioned in 
the Constitution, would have vested in the 
Federal Government as necessary concomi- 
tants of nationality.” (United States v. Cur- 
tiss-Wright Export Corp. (299 U. S. 304.) 


TO MAKE RULES GOVERNING LAND AND NAVAL 
FORCES 

This is the practically all-inclusive power 
of the Congress. It controls the entrance 
into the service, promotion, pay, and retire- 
ment. These are the provisions which reach 
the individual as such. They are the ones 
which require the larger portion of the time, 
attention, and concern of the Congress. 
There is practically no limitation upon 
them. Their proper enactment is commit- 
ted to the sense of justice, fair play, and a 
proper concern on the part of Congress for 
the well-being of our national defense 
system. 

Included in this power, also, is the great 
body of military law. The Congress has 
passed and placed into operation a uniform 
code of military justice. I am fully aware 
of the view of some officers of our Armed 
Forces that this code has constituted a se- 
vere handicap in performing their duties 
and functions of command. The code has 
been in effect long enough now that Con- 
gress should take another look at it. We 
should evaluate how effective it has been, 
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how restrictive it has been, and what amend- 
ments may be necessary or desirable. On 
the other hand, I know of many criticisms 
leveled at the code which should be pointed 
elsewhere. I fear there is a tendency to 
charge to the code restrictive departmental 
regulations which were not promulgated be- 
cause of the code, Likewise, it may be that 
the code is an easy scapegoat for some defi- 
ciencies of command. I make you a fair 
proposition: While Congress is reappraising 
the code and its work in formulating the 
same, you reevaluate the criticisms you have 
made of it, and determine how many there- 
of should be directed elsewhere. 


OTHER POWERS 


Questions having to do with the militia, 
its calling, organization, arming, disciplin- 
ing, the power of the States wth reference 
to it, need little further elaboration. Its 
favored position under the Constitution 
might be pointed out and the fact men- 
tioned that the governors of the several 
States possess unlimited power with refer- 
ence thereto, should they, or any of them, 
decide to do without Federal recognition, 
Provisions with reference to appointing and 
commissioning officers need no elaboration, 
except to point out that notwithstanding 
our many provisions for the appointment of 
officers, the power of the President to nomi- 
nate is unabridged, if he can secure the 
advice and consent of the Senate in any 
individual case. 


APPROPRIATIO? S 


We now come to the one all-powerful ques- 
tion of appropriations, Other than the limi- 
tation of appropriations for the support of 
the Army to a period of 2 years, there is no 
restraint on the power of Congress. It can be 
niggardly or generous, capricious, vindicative, 
or forthright. Jefferson spoke of the checks 
and balances of our Government, and here is 
the all-powerful check of the Congress. 
Armies may move on their stomachs, but 
without appropriations they move on empty 
stomachs and they walk on bare feet, with- 
out arms or ammunition, and that capti- 
vating word of the military, “logistics,” loses 
its meaning. The great handicap of our mil- 
itary policy has always. been our periods of 
feast or famine and peaks and valleys. The 
American people are the easiest in the world 
to frighten; and when frightened the mili- 
tary cannot be expanded rapidly enough, 
nothing is too good for them. No demand 
for numbers is ever too large. There should 
be no limitation of divisions of ground forces, 
wings for the air or naval tonnage afloat. 
Unfortunately, our people are reassured as 
quickly as they are frightened. They seize 
upon the first moment of relaxation to in- 
dulge in wishful thinking that all is right 
with the world. They demand cutbacks and 
demobilization. The money we have lost 
through rash programs of preparation and 
demobilization, which was actually disin- 
tegration, would have maintained an ade- 
quate military force for a long, long period 
of time. But this is a democracy. We can 
have in Government only what the people 
will provide. With the present unstable con- 
dition of the world no one is in a position 
to say for what period of time the present 
tension will continue. No one is so sanguine 
as to believe that stability in world affairs 
will return in so short a period as 10 years, 
many feel that prudence requires that we 
plan for a period as long as 50 years. We 
cannot tell and, perhaps, we must take cal- 
culated risks, but we must remain strong. 
Militarily, yes, but economically also. 

The national budget for fiscal year 1956 
amounts to $58.6 billion. It forecasts ex- 
penditures of $2.4 billion in excess of antici- 
pated receipts. Of that budget $32.9 billion 
is for the military services, That is 56.1 per- 
cent of the total. There is demand, yes, in- 
sistence, that the budget be brought into 
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balance without delay and that it then be 
reduced. Experience shows that the people 
always get what they want in this country; 
it may take a long time for them to get what 
they want, but they finally do get it. The 
people want the budget brought into bal- 
ance, and they want it reduced. You can be 
sure they will finally get what they want. 

You can neither balance nor reduce a 
budget of which 56.1 percent is devoted to 
the military without reducing the amount 
apportioned to the military. The military 
budget must be reduced. It should be re- 
duced by the friends of the military and 
those who know the necessity of the military 
for our national survival. Therefore, it 
should be done by the military themselves. 
But this much I know, because I know the 
American people. I am in contact with 
them. I go to them every 2 years for election 
to the office I hold. I can assure you if the 
military does not reduce its own budget, the 
enemies of the military will surely do so. 
The pacifists, and worse, will seize upon the 
desire of the people for a reduction. When 
the enemies of the military and the others 
go to work on the military budget, they will 
do a job of it, and they will do it with a 
meat ax. I don’t pretend to know how to 
reduce the military budget, and do the least 
harm; I am a civilian. You are not only 
military men, but the best of our military; 
we all expect the most of you. You either 
know or can find out how that can be done. 
Perhaps it can be accomplished by a number 
of things, including reduction of the division 
slice, elimination of numbers from the pipe- 
line, interservice inventories, consolidation 
of procurement of standard items, standard- 
ization of weapons, transport, and other 
things which are better known to you than 
to any civilian. What I say here is not in 
criticism, but in fear of the type of re- 
trenchment I have seen in my own time. 
This deserves and should have the full atten- 
tion of the very best minds in all of the 
services, 

CONCLUSION 


In discussing the office of the legislative 
branch in the formulation of national secu- 
rity policy, I have deemed it best to go to 
the fundamental documents of our Govern- 
ment, rather than speaking in general terms 
of my own. These grants of power must be 
construed in connection with the limitations 
upon them and the actions taken in accord- 
ance with them. Precedent and tradition 
are all-powerful in any government; in fact 
they constitute the only constitution of our 
great sister democracy, Great Britain, from 
whom we acquired our basic ideas of govern- 
ment and its form. By taking advantage of 
the lessons of history and impingements 
upon liberty by unworthy governments of 
the past, our forefathers were able to create 
here the best form of government yet known. 
So good in fact that a great Englishman was 
inspired to say that our Constitution is the 
most nearly perfect instrument of govern- 
ment ever stricken off in a given time by the 
mind and purpose of man. It is our sincere 
desire to keep it that way. You have devoted 
your lives and your talents to its preserva- 
tion. Your capacity and your patriotism 
have been tried in many lands, on many 
fields of battle, in many forums, and in many 
pursuits other than the military; you have 
never been found wanting. You constitute 
the group in which the American people 


have the greatest confidence. If at times it 


seems there is lack of appreciation, or criti- 
cism is just a little too barbed, remember 
that there is no one too high in the demo- 
cratic system to escape therefrom. 

If at times it seems that some of us who 
constitute the legislative branch fail to un- 
derstand your problems, remember the op- 
posite is also true; some of the military fail 
to appreciate our problems. As a matter of 
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fact, the powerful Secretary of War of times 
past, Elihu Root, said of the great work 
“Military Policy of the United States,” by 
Gen. Emory Upton: “The work was written 
from a purely military point of view, and in 
some parts shows a failure to appreciate 
difficulties arising from our form of govern- 
ment and the habits and opinions of our 
people with which civil government has 
necessarily to deal in its direction of the 
military arm.” 

At the termination of World War I, Sir 
Winston Churchill paid a visit to the Pen- 
tagon, and to the officers assembled there 
he recited some lines he attributed to a 
veteran of the campaigns of his illustrious 
ancestor, the Duke of Marlboro; they will 
bear repeating here: 


“God and the soldier we adore, 
In time of danger, not before. 
But danger past and all things righted, 
God is ignored, the soldier slighted.” 


Does Distributien Cost Too Much? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, at 
noon on Tuesday, February 8, and again 
that evening I was privileged to attend 
the meetings of the National Wholesale 
Distribution Clinic sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Wholesalers and 
held at the Shoreham Hotel. 

I am a small wholesaler myself, presi- 
dent of a very modest size wholesale 
wallpaper and paint corporation, but as 
I listened to the greeting from NAW 
President George Wedemeyer, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and the luncheon address 
by Warner S. Shelly, president of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, on the sub- 
ject Advertising and Wholesaling Are 
Handmaidens, I began to realize how 
very infrequently we who are in Con- 
gress recognize the importance of the 
wholesaler, or, in fact, of our highly 
specilized distribution system, 

The voices of the representatives of 
producers, farmers, and manufacturers 
alike, are often heard in these Chambers. 
The spokesmen for labor are properly 
articulate. With the possible exception 
of the consumer, those engaged in the 
distributive trades receive the least at- 
tention directed to the solution of their 
problems. As a means of distribution 
wholesaling involves bringing goods from 
places too distant or too numerous for 
the retailer to deal with and in quantities 
too big for him to handle, in ordér to 
bridge the gap between the producers and 
the consumer. It seems obvious that our 
economy, based as it is on mass produc- 
tion and mass consumption, could be 
seriously crippled if a gap existed any- 
where along the line between producer 
and consumer. As Mr. Warner S. Shelly 
said in his opening address: 

The reason for talking about advertising 
and wholesaling in the same breath is that 
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they have certain things in common. The 
most obvious of these is the fact that both 
are less understood by the public, and more 
frequently criticized, than almost any other 
operating parts of our economic system. 
They are often neglected, frequently criti- 
cized, and nearly always given hard chores 
todo. The wholesaler is often called a grasp- 
ing middleman, and the shout goes up “Let’s 
eliminate the middleman.” Advertising gets 
the huckster label in some quarters, and the 
slogan here is: Let's cut out advertising.” 
The producer blames advertising and whole- 
saling if sales are poor. The consumer 
blames them if prices seem high. 


It is interesting to explore the reasons 
why there has been such a limited appre- 
ciation of the problem of distribution, es- 
pecially wholesale. I suppose one reason 
is that wholesaling with only about 250,- 
000 firms, employs a relatively small 
number of people. As a minority group 
wholesalers have not been either con- 
sistent or vigorous in keeping their con- 
gressional representatives informed of 
the problems which they face individu- 
ally. As Mr. Shelly noted, public ignor- 
ance of the nature of wholesaling and 
the confusing terms by which the whole- 
saler tries to explain his business to the 
public adds to the difficulty. 

He stated: 

Public ignorance is intensified by the fact 
that people have been encouraged to think 
in terms of stock phrases and pat labels. 
Thus we have the poor but honest farmer, 
and the oppressed consumer, both under the 
thumb of the grasping middleman. As any 
thinking person knows, these labels do not 
fit. There are good and bad people in all 
lines of work and all classes of society. There 
are farmers and consumers who will steal 
your eyeteeth and then complain because 
there aren't any good fillings in them, just 
as there are advertising men and whole- 
salers who will do the same. But mostly 
people of any type are a pretty good sort. 


During the evening meeting, after the 
pointed observation of Herb Shriner, the 
clinic heard an address, the American 
Economy Is Cushioned by 250,000 Whole- 
salers, by Herb R. Askins, immediate past 
president, National Standard Parts As- 
sociation, and former Under Secretary of 
the Navy. I was particularly impressed 
by this discussion but the remarks of 
Joseph Kolodny, managing director of 
the National Association of Tobacco Dis- 
tributors, seemed to me to be those which 
would be of the greatest interest to Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the following address of 
Mr. Kolodny, a dynamic influence in dis- 
tribution, whom I have known person- 
ally for several years: 

Dors DISTRIBUTION Cost Too MUCH? 
(By Joseph Kolodny, managing director, 
NATD) 

Let us, at the very outset, endeavor to clear 
the atmosphere by dissipating the fog arising 
from the endless and contentious arguments 
relative to the cost of distribution. 

The air has been acridly contaminated 
ever since the 20th Century Fund stirred up 
the emotions of both protagonists and an- 
tagonists by propounding the question, Does 
distribution cost too much?” and thus casting 
a cloud on the efficiency and proficiency oF 
the distribution instrumentalities, : 
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It seems foolhardy, in a dynamic society, 
to indulge in vainglorious pronouncements 
accentuating the ultra efficiencies of any op- 
erations, be they manufacturing, distribut- 
ing, or servicing. Propelled by the impact of 
scientific and technological creations we are 
constantly either on the alert or forced to 
entertain and attune our operations to new 
ideas, new devices, and new developments. 
The distribution system, though somewhat 
tardily, has made notable progress in that 
direction. ; 

To the “know-it-all” segment of our pop- 
ulace, who may never have taken the time 
to study the contents and conclusions in- 
corporated in this exhaustive 20th Century 
Fund document, the question seemingly im- 
plied that “distribution did cost too much.” 
It occurs to me, however, that we can con- 
sider the subject matter with infinitely more 
realism if we change the question to, “What 
does the consumer want or require?” In the 
final analysis, the consumer—and only the 
consumer—is the arbiter of our economic 
destiny. He and he alone dictates and de- 
termines the direction of our pursuits. No 
form of distribution can be superimposed 
upon him. He accepts that which he ap- 
proves and rejects—that which does not meet 
his fancies. In exploiting “consumer appeal” 
and catering to “consumer demand,” the 
advertising fraternity shows itself to be es- 
pecially conscious of this phenomenon. 

The influence of consumer attitudes has 
acquired potent significance in recent year-. 
The emergence of 2- and 3-color automobiles, 
as epitomized by the 1955 models, vividly 
underscores the lively attention paid by the 
manufacturer to the wishes of the consumer, 

Since the word “distribution” has rather 
little meaning for us when applied in the 
strictest dictionary“ sense, and only ac- 
quires animation and vitality when wedded 
to the product and related services, that the 
whole issue can be more accurately examined 
by linking the product with the user and 
determining what sort of service he expects 
or desires at the time he is ready to acquire it. 

At this point, it is essential to dwell, if 
only briefly, on the circumstances which have 
contributed markedly toward bringing about 
a sharp change in our thinking and actions 
in recent years in relation to the far-flung 
sphere of distribution. The amazing tech- 
nological achievement of this Nation in mass 
production and its corollary—mass advertis- 
ing—together with its concomitant, “pre- 
selling“ —have vastly altered the relationship 
between the entrepreneur and the product. 
Prior to the fantastic mass production 
achievements, the product came principally 
from the hands of the local craftsman. It 
was a personal activity and the product was 
closely identified with the man who made it. 
Today, such local craftsmen are almost non- 
existent and the mass-produced article has 
lost that touch of personal identity. 

It is not an exaggeration to assert that the 
public, except in rare instances, doesn’t know 
and, moreover, doesn’t care who heads the 
firm or who is the directing genius of the 
manufacturing entity which produces the 
article. The product itself has become su- 
preme and the consumer is guided in his 
purchase by what he learns of its quality and 
dependability. Before embarking upon a 
shopping trip, Mrs. Consumer has predeter- 
mined, to a large extent, what products she 


- intends to buy. When by virtue of modern 


packaging and display she is exposed to and 
enticed by the known branded product, she 
responds almost impulsively. As an inescap- 
able result, the product and the method em- 
ployed in gratifying the consumer’s needs 
and wishes becomes wholly subordinate to 
the consumer's thinking and action. 

Let’s not be unmindful that the consumer, 
informed or uninformed, influences, controls, 
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and even dictates the cost of distribution. 
She—and I say she“ advisedly because it is 
axiomatic that women control the Nation’s 
pursestrings—can make or break any system 
or method of distribution ever devised or 
contrived. And, by the amount and extent 
of service she demands, she controls the fac- 
tor which, more than any other, determines 
the ultimate cost of distribution. 

Nowhere in the world is the consumer 
placed on such a high pedestal as in our 
own country. Not only is she catered to 
as if she were a queen, but she is shielded 
on all sides from exploitation. She is served 
by many agencies of the Federal Government 
and a multitude of laws protect her from 
dishonest or monopolistic operations and 
manipulations, including the Pure Food and 
Drug Ast, the Clayton Act, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act, the Robinson-Patman 
Act, the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the Federal Trade Commission and 
many others. The States also exercise their 
police powers in the consumer’s behalf, espe- 
cially in the area of fair business practices, 
and the local governments control the activ- 
ities of the predatory schemers through the 
operation of their license bureaus and racket 
and bunco squads Add to these the watch- 
dog alertness of the better business bureaus 
and other organizatitons set up by private 
business to root out dishonesty and foster 
ethical conduct 

Our being a free economy, the consumer 
has an unrestricted choice as to what she 
shall buy and where she shall buy it. The 
price she pays will be influenced by whether 
she demands full service, minimum service, 
or no service at all. 

Mrs, Consumer may choose to drive to the 
market. Although she disregards it, the cost 
of operating her car is inseparably linked 
with the cost of distribution. Arriving at 
the market, she grabs a pushcart and ma- 
nipulates it interminably up and down the 
length of the aisles, fetching from the neatly 
arranged shelves her food and sundry house- 
hold requirements. 

Mrs. Consumer then elects to cart or carry 
the heavy bags of groceries to her car—as a 
tacit manifestation of domestic economy. 
Upon arriving home, and staggering under 
the burden of her packages, she carries them 
into the kitchen or pantry—again mindful 
that she has saved a few pennies. 

In sharp contrast, another housewife mere- 
ly lifts her phone and leisurely speaks to the 
grocer or other merchants, placing her order 
for an assortment of products and admonish- 
ing the merchant that it must be delivered 
by a specific time. Upon receiving the call, 
the grocer or his clerk sets about to assemble 
the order, which involves a cost of time and 
effort. They then load it into a delivery con- 
veyance to transport it punctually to the 
customer’s home and, upon arrival, carry the 
packages into the house or apartment and 
place them on the kitchen or pantry table. 
This store-to-door operation involves the 
cost of the clerk’s time, the use of the vehicle, 
and the services of the delivery man. 

How are we to properly differentiate be- 
tween basic distribution costs and optional 
service costs? Obviously, certain elements of 
cost are stationary, such as— 

(a) The warehousing of the merchandise, 
which is prerequisite in both cases, 

(b) The transportation of the goods to the 
retail outlets—again an inescapable cost in 
both instances, 

(c) Placing the merchandise on the shelves 
for easy accessibility and handling—likewise 
required in both cases, 

At this point, there is a parting of the ways. 
‘The cost of conveying the goods to the home 
must be assumed either by the consumer, 
who elects to drive her own car or carry her 
own parcels, or by the retailer who provides 
delivery service. 
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Also, In selecting the type of service she 
desires, the consumer has to choose be- 
tween— 

(a) Allotting time and effort in shopping 
on a cash basis in nonservice stores, or 

(b) Taking advantage of the conveniences 
of the service stores—including delivery and 
credit. 

Instead of phoning the dry cleaner, she can 
take the garments to him and earn a dis- 
count of 15 to 20 percent. She can have a 
bottle of fresh milk or fresh bread delivered 
to her doorstep by the milkman or baker's 
man, or she can get them cheaper at the 
store. If she needs a new appliance, and is 
willing to forego the servicing advantages af- 
forded by her local or neighborhood dealer, 
she may effect a saving by searching for a dis- 
count house. Mail-order houses also offer 
numerous savings if she is willing to wait an 
indeterminate period for delivery. If she has 
the patience, she can also wait for seasonal 
clearance sales by the department stores. 

In the matter of cost, differences are rela- 
tively slight. The product costs exactly the 
same to produce and advertise, whether it 
is destined for the shelf of the service store 
or nonservice store. In the item of carrier 
transportation costs, there is a slight dif- 
ferential in carload versus less-than-carload 
lots, but this is a very minor factor in the 
aggregate cost of distribution. For all prac- 
tical purposes, the cost of goods to mer- 
chants is almost identical. 

The impact of the consumer is virtually 
nonexistent until the merchandise com- 
mences its movement into the wholesale and 
retail outlets. It is at that stage that the 
consumer first begins to exert the terrific 
force of her power of selection. 

There are types of stores and types of 
services to meet the wants of every con- 
sumer. The merchandise may come to rest 
in a fashionable shop catering to the car- 
riage trade, which relies on this type of 
merchant to satisfy its whims at a moment's 
notice. It may involve a rare food delicacy 
from a distant corner of the earth. It might 
be a costly item of jewelry or any other 
product for which the demand is uncertain 
and inconstant. When the merchant stocks 
such a product, he does so with the knowl- 
edge that he may have to retain it in stock 
for weeks or months before it is sold. If 
a large portion of this shop's capital is tied 
up in slow-moving inventory, there obviously 
must be an unusually high markup, which 
translates itself into high distribution cost. 

On the other hand, certain merchandise 
comes to only a momentary halt in the 
retail store, such as cigarettes, where the fre- 
quency of turnover is almost daily and the 
cost of handling far less. It is almost 
axiomatic that the ultimate price of any 
product is governed very largely by the ra- 
pidity of its turnover. 

The consumer of limited or less-than- 
average income, who is obliged to seek out 
sources of supply which will enable him 
to stretch his dollar farthest, has many ave- 
nues open to him. For the most part there 
are retail establishments which provide a 
minimum of service and where overhead cost 
is also kept at a minimum. A typical ex- 
ample may be found in the type of men's 
clothing store which operates in a low-rent 
district and on virtually a self-service basis. 
The customer selects his own suit or coat 
from the racks with little or no assistance 
from a clerk. He gets a makeshift fitting 
or he may find it necessary to take the suit 
to his own tailor to have it fitted properly. 
The whole process is a test of patience and 
fortitude. But he finally gets a suit for 
what he believes he can afford to pay. 

The consumer who is less economy-minded 
goes to a conveniently located establishment 
where he knows he can obtain clothing of 
excellent material and workmanship, where 
attention is showered upon him by the floor- 
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walker, the manager, the clerk, and the fitter. 
He can look over dozens of suits at his 
leisure without being shoved or pushed 
around. All this comes under the heading 
of service, the cost of which is incorporated 
into the price of the suit. 

I have mentioned only some of the dis- 
tribution devices available to the consumer 
which offer money-saving opportunities. 
The fact that these channels are able to 
compete successfully for a share of the con- 
sumer's dollar attests to the elasticity of our 
free economy. 

The conventional patterns of distribution, 
fortunately for us, continue to find by far 
the greatest favor among the Nation’s con- 
sumers. America today enjoys the highest 
standard of living in all the world’s history 
and that high standard is based, in sub- 
stantial part, on the enjoyment of the con- 
veniences and even the luxuries of service. 

The rapid development of the self-service 
grocery itore, notably the supermarket, is 
perhaps the outstanding merchandising phe- 
nomenon of the postwar era. There is noth- 
ing basically new in the idea because self- 
service has been with us ever since the 
advent of the cafeteria. Do these supermar- 
kets offer customers noteworthy savings? 
The most detailed study relating to super- 
market sales was made recently in 5 Cleve- 
land, Ohio, supermarkets over a period of 13 
weeks. Records were kept on every item 
accounting for five one-thousandths or more 
of the total store sales. 

The 5 stores averaged $45,520 sales per 
week. Customer purchases averaged $6.83. 
In round figures, grocery items accounted for 
44 percent of total sales, meats 28 percent, 
produce 13 percent, frozen foods 4 percent, 
and baked goods 3 percent. The average 
gross margin of profit was 17.9 percent, but 
the survey revealed striking variations in the 
profit rates, ranging from about 5 percent to 
more than 40 percent. The lowest markups 
applied to fast-moving staples such as cigar- 
ettes, sugar, coffee, butter, flour, soap, baby 
foods, shortening, gelatines, etc., on which 
the gross profit ranged from 5.4 percent to 
9.8 percent, an average of 7 percent. 

While the growth of chains and super- 
markets has been huge, it must not be as- 
sumed that American consumers are exert- 
ing their power to make or break any type 
of distribution to the detriment of the con- 
ventional type of grocer who provides more 
service, Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The so-called independent grocer in 
1953 accounted for slightly more than half 
of total food sales, with chains doing about 
30 percent and the remainder represented 
by sales of food products by stores other 
than grocers. 

Quite frequently, in evaluating distribu- 
tion processes, the claim is made that the 
multiplicity of distributive outlets, both 
wholesale and retail, result in a duplication 
of effort which pyramids distribution costs. 
Such an assertion belongs to that category 
of superficial arguments that lack authen- 
tic support. In the first place, this Nation 
is the strongest bastion of free enterprise, 
preserving the right of any aspiring indi- 
vidual to embark on a business career of 
his own—with all its attendant risks—and 
either succeeding or losing his shirt.“ Sec- 
ondly, there is not one iota of evidence that 
because there are a number of grocers, drug- 
gists, or haberdashers in one neighborhood, 
the consumer is saddled with greater costs. 
On the contrary, it is the very existence and 
presence of these coteries of competing mer- 
chants that is the best safeguard against 
unwarranted hiking of prices. 

Since I am associated with the tobacco 
industry, it is, I feel, not inappropriate to 
use the experience of my industry as a 
point of illustration. Here are some of the 
basic facts about the principal tobacco prod- 
uct—cligarettes. 
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In the 1940-53 period, the combined net 
sales of the five largest cigarette manufac- 
turers increased from $1,014,000,000 to $3,- 
100,000,000 or 206 percent. At the same time 
the sale of cigarettes by units expanded from 
157 to 391 billion, or 150 percent. But the 
cost of leaf tobacco soared 337 percent in 
crop value and Federal excise taxes jumped 
from $640 million to $1,614,000,000 or 152 per- 
cent. Federal and State income taxes 
spiraled from $33 million to $181 million—an 
astonishing 444 percent. The result was that 
net income increased only 39 percent and 
common dividends only 15 percent, in each 
case less than the depreciation in the value 
of the dollar. In short, the industry in 1953 
handled a cigarette business which had 
tripled in dollar volume and increased 214 
times in physical volume, at a profit which 
was less in actual value than in 1940. 

Actually, considering the depreciation in 
the value of the dollar, cigarettes are rela- 
tively cheaper today than 15 years ago. 
Since 1940, the retail price of standard ciga- 
rettes, exclusive of State or local stamp taxes, 
has increased on the average of only 414 
cents a package and of this 2 cents was made 
mandatory by increases in the Federal excise 
tax from 6 cents to 8 cents per package. The 
other 2½ cents has been entirely absorbed by 
increased costs of tobacco, labor, packaging, 
shipping, etc. 

In 1940, the prevailing average price of the 
popular standard brands was 18 cents a 
package, including all excise taxes. The 
Government estimates that on the basis of 
what the dollar would buy in the 1947-49 
base period, it would have bought $1.669 in 
1940 but only $0.87 in 1954. On a compara- 
tive basis, therefore, the same cigarettes 
should retail for 34 cents, instead of the 
prevailing average of 23-24 cents. The fact 
that the operating costs of tobacco whole- 
salers are approximately 5 percent, coupled 
with a very modest retail profit, is another 
item on the credit side of the consumer's 
ledger. This, therefore, is a sound explana- 
tion why the consumer today is spending 
less, proportionately, for cigarettes than in 
1940. 

What about the availability of these ciga- 
rettes to the consuming public? Notwith- 
standing the shrinkage of profit to the man- 
ufacturer, the modest and barely-break-even 
margins to wholesalers and retailers, ciga- 
rettes are more easily available and more 
readily accessible than at any other time. 
They are handled and dispensed by 1,300,000 
retail outlets, which accounts for more than 
two-thirds of such outlets. 

The portrayal of the cigarette picture does 
not even remotely imply that the experience 
depicts any outstanding exception. To a 
larger or lesser extent, a similar example can 
be applied to drug toiletries, blades, many 
confectionery products, and chewing gum, 
numerous food products, including cereals, 
and many other commodities. 

It candidly does not entail the erudite pro- 
pensities of auditing or accounting experts to 
realize that the combined costs of wholesale 
and retail distribution on these products, 
exclusive of transportation, ranges around 
20 percent and that certainly is an exceed- 
ingly modest figure. 

Present-day exigencies dictate a careful 
reexamination of all elements of cost. The 
keenness of competition forces us to draw 
on every resource at our command in striv- 
ing for the goal of irreducible costs. Let us 
not be unmindful, however, that in apprais- 
ing the cost of distribution it is the con- 
sumer who governs the character and type of 
services he or she demands, and that with 
the advent in recent years of all sorts of 
distributive media, the consumer does not 
have to be too much perturbed about any- 
one’s ability to mulct him or her with exor- 
bitant costs of distribution, 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of all mankind, whose love no 
manmade barriers can shut out, as this 
day we ascend the world’s great altar 
stairs sloping through darkness up to 
Thee, we would stretch out lame hands 
and with our fallible requests come not 
with a philosophy of prayer, but in the 
practice of this greatest of all powers 
which, as with golden chains, ties our 
human race around the throne of the 
eternal. On this world day of petition 
we would join our aspiring desires with 
those of Thy children under all skies— 


“As o’er each continent and island 
The dawn leads on another day, 
The voice of prayer is never silent, 
Nor dies the strain of praise away.” 


With all dividing walls down, with no 
curtain separating us from those who 
call on Thee in all lands, we pray for the 
leaders of this sadly sundered world, that 
they may be guided by the spirit of the 
one God over all. We pray for the mil- 
lions of God-fearing people who look up 
to Thee even as they are bound with the 
shackles of a temporary tyranny. We 
pray for those in the captive lands who 
strive and struggle patiently, who suffer 
silently, as their ruthless leaders en- 
deavor to put out their altar fires. 

We thank Thee for the inner shrine in 
human hearts where blaze the candles 
of faith which no iron fingers can blot 
out. And for our America, whate’er our 
name or sign, create in us clean hearts, 
O God, and renew right spirits within 
us. And on this day of prayer which 
encircles the globe, make our hearts the 
altars and Thy love the flame. We ask 
it in the name of the Elder Brother of all 
men. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
Sine February 23, 1955, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, informed the Senate that, pur- 
suant to the provisions of title 16, sec- 
tion 513, United States Code, the Speaker 
had appointed as members of the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission, 
on the part of the House, Mr. COLMER, 
of Mississippi, and Mr. Coon, of Oregon. 

The message announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3828) to 
adjust the salaries of judges of United 
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States courts, United States attorneys, 
Members of Congress, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
CELLER of New Vork, Mr. WALTER of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. REED of Illinois 
were appointed members on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 2581. An act to promote the national 
defense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical-research facilities by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
necessary to the effective prosecution of 
aeronautical research; 

H. R. 3952. An act to amend the cotton 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
and 

H. R. 4048. An act making recommenda- 
tions to the States for the enactment of leg- 
islation to permit and assist Federal per- 
sonnel, including members of the Armed 
Forces, and their families, to exercise their 
voting franchise, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H. R. 2581. An act to promote the national 
defense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical-research facilities by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
necessary to the effective prosecution of 
aeronautical research; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H. R. 3952. An act to amend the cotton 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

H. R. 4048. An act making recommenda- 
tions to the States for the enactment of 
legislation to permit and assist Federal per- 
sonnel, including members of the Armed 
Forces, and their families, to exercise their 
voting franchise, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the senior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] 
be given leave of the Senate until Tues- 
day, March 1, in order that he may at- 
tend the joint session of the Washington 
State Legislature which is to honor him 
on his 25th anniversary as a distin- 
guished public servant. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Gore, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Roads of the Committee on Public 
Works was authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may meet this after- 
noon during the session of the Senate, 
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for the purpose of concluding hearings 
on the nomination of John Marshall 
Harlan to be a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. For the information of the Sen- 
ate, and in order to enable members 
of the Committee to be present at the 
meeting promptly, I wish to say that 
the meeting will start immediately. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be a morning 
hour for the presentation of petitions 
and memorials, the introduction of bills, 
and other routine matters. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate operate 
under a 2-minute limitation with refer- 
ence to statements made in connection 
therewith. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


EXAMINATION PRELIMINARY TO PROMOTION OF 
OFFICERS OF NAVAL SERVICE 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the examination preliminary 
to promotion of officers of the naval service 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON WITHDRAWALS OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
LANDS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
the withdrawals of certain public lands, for 
the calendar year 1954 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate, 
or presented, and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Georgia; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to call 
a convention for the purpose of consider- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relative to the adminis- 
tration by the several States of their re- 
spective school systems 


“Whereas recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States have tended to 
withdraw from the sovereign States the 
power to administer their respective school 
systems in a fashion never contemplated 
by the ratifiers of the 14th amendment; and 

“Whereas this unconscionable usurpation 
of power, if not restricted, will ultimately 
result in the destruction of every vestige of 
State-supported and regulated public educa- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the General 
Assembly of Georgia respectfully petition the 
Congress of the United States to call a con- 
vention for the purpose of proposing the 
following article as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States: 


“ARTICLE — 


“ ‘SECTION 1. Anything in this Constitution 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the several 
States shall have exclusive authority to 
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regulate, administer, and operate their re- 
spective educational systems as they may 
deem necessary and proper, and neither the 
Congress, the President, nor anything in 
this Constitution shall in anywise interfere 
therewith or otherwise affect the same. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. The Supreme Court, the several 
district courts and courts of appeal, and any 
and all other Federal judicial tribunals, 
quasi-judicial tribunals, and all administra- 
tive or executive agencies, shall have no 
jurisdiction to decide or consider, either 
originally, on appeals, or by other means 
of review, any matter drawing in question 
the administration by the several States of 
their respective educational systems’; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, requested to pro- 
vide as the mode of ratification that said 
amendment shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the Constitution of the 
United States, when ratified by the legisla- 

tures of three-fourths of the several States; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 
resolution be immediately transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress from the State of Geor- 
gia; be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the Governor of every State and the presi- 
dent of the State senate of every State and 
the speaker of the house of every State for 
the express purpose of encouraging these 
sovereign States to take similar action in 
their legislatures. 

“MARVIN E. MEATE, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Jos. BOONE, 
“Clerk of the House. 
“S. ERNEST VANDIVER, 
“President of the Senate, 
“GEORGE D. STEWART, 
“Secretaary of the Senate. 
‘Approved this 29th day of January 1955. 


A resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska; to the Committee o Ap- 
propriations. 


“Legislative Resolution 10 


“Re memorialization of. Congress to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to complete Glendo 
Dam in 1957 


“Whereas the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, is 
presently constructing Glendo Dam on the 
North Platte River in the State of Wyo- 
ming for the purpose, among others, of fur- 
nishing supplemental storage water for irri- 
gated lands in eastern Wyoming and western 
Nebraska; and 

“Whereas a contract for construction of 
said Glendo Dam has been awarded, which 
contract provides for completion of the dam 
in early 1958; and 

“Whereas the contractor has indicated a 
willingness, without any increase in the cost 
of the work, to prosecute the work as rap- 
idly as available funds will permit, and to 
complete the dam 1 year earlier than sched- 
uled if sufficient funds are provided; and 

“Whereas the earliest possible completion 
of Glendo Dam is of the utmost importance 
in order to relieve a critical water shortage 
in the North Platte Valley of eastern Wyo- 
ming and western Nebraska, which shortage 
endangers the general economy of the area 
and threatens the security of hundreds of 
farm families; and 

“Whereas the accelerated completion 
would not only make storage water available 
1 year earlier without any increase in cost 
to the Government but would actually result 
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in benefits to the Government, including in- 
creased revenues from sale of electric energy 
and lower costs of supervising the work: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 67th session assembled: 

“1. That the 84th Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to provide appropri- 
ations for Glendo Dam in such amounts as 
may be necessary to support a construction 
program designed to complete said Glendo 
Dam in 1957 instead of 1958 as presently 
planned. 

“2. That copies of this resolution, suitably 
engrossed, be transmitted by the clerk of 
the legislature to the Vice President of the 
United States as presiding officer of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each Member from Nebraska 
in the Congress of the United States. 

C. J. WARNER, 
“President of the Legislature.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Finance: 

“Resolutions memorializing Congress against 
passing legislation reducing tariff rates on 
textile imports from foreign countries 
“Whereas the textile industries in Mas- 

sachusetts are being affected economically by 

legislation favorable to textile imports from 
foreign countries; and 

“Whereas the continuance of the textile 
industry in the Commonwealth is essential 
to its economic development; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth urges the Con- 
gress of the United States not to pass any 
legislation granting a decrease of tariff rates 
on textile imports from foreign countries; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to th. Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to each of the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 4 
“To the President of the United States, the 
Congress of the United States, and the 
Delegate to Congress from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, respectfully submits 
that: 

“Whereas the national laws provide that 
each State containing a national forest is 
entitled to receive as a payment in lieu of 
taxes on such forest lands an amount equal 
to 25 percent of the proceeds from timber 
sales, such payments to be used for the sup- 
port of schools and roads in national forest 
areas; and 

“Whereas by special act of Congress, ap- 
plicable only to Alaska and no other Terri- 
tory or State of the United States, the pro- 
ceeds from timber sales in the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest have been impounded in the, 
United States Treasury and are not avail- 
able for regular distribution to Alaska; and 

“Whereas the amount of money so im- 
pounded on October 1, 1954, totaled $1,428,- 
662.96 of which the Territory was properly 
entitled to the sum of $357,165.74; and 

“Whereas the amounts received from such 
timber sales are increasing due to the de- 
velopment of the forests of Alaska, and the 
annual amount to which Alaska is right- 
fully entitled on the same basis as all other 
Territories and States would be of benefit 
to the programs for schools and roads in 
Alaska; and 
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“Whereas the amounts impounded have 
been set aside, and should be kept available, 
for the settlement and proper determina- 
tion of the entitlement of natives of Alaska 
to such lands in the Tongass National Forest. 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Alaska in 22d 
session assembled, respectfully urges that the 
Congress appropriate an amount equal to 25 
percent of the amount of Tongass timber 
receipts now impounded; and that, here- 
after, the Congress annually appropriate an 
amount equal to 25 percent of the Tongass 
timber receipts impounded in each preced- 
ing year. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the senate February 2, 1955. 

“JAMES NOLAN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the house February 10, 1955. 
"WENDELL P. Kay, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“JOHN T. MCLAUGHLIN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“House Joint Memorial 5 


“To the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
the Interior, the President of the Senate 
of the United States Congress, the Speak- 
er of the House of the United States Con- 
gress, the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, the Chairman of 
the House Committee on Commerce, and 
to the Delegate in Congress From Alaska: 


“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 22d regular session 
assembled, respectfully submits that: 

“Whereas a committee headed by Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay has prepared for the President 
of the United States a Federal-State-local 
highway program that would cost a total of 
$101 billion over the next 20 to 30 years; and 

“Whereas the road program as presented 
by the Clay committee calls for a Federal 
expenditure of 824 billion in improving 
highways throughout the United States; and 

“Whereas the road needs of the Territory 
of Alaska are nowhere mentioned in the re- 
port or included in its recommendations for 
large Federal expenditures on highway im- 
provements; and 

“Whereas no area under the American flag 
stands in greater need of improved and ex- 
tended highways than does the Territory of 
Alaska; and : 

“Whereas General Clay is reported to have 
advised the Governor of Alaska that while 
his directive from the President on prepara- 
tion of his report excluded consideration of 
road needs of areas outside the 48 States and 
the District of Columbia he suggested that 
Alaska’s problem be brought to the attention 
of the committees of the Congress which 
will deal with the recommendations in the 
Clay committee report; and 

“Whereas the Territory of Alaska has been 
excluded from participation under the Fed- 
eral Highway Act, with the result that there 
is a 35-year accumulation of road needs for 
which Federal financial assistance is appro- 
priate; and 

“Whereas the construction and improve- 
ment of trunk roads in Alaska is of benefit 
to the Nation from the standpoint of na- 
tional defense and economic development: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, in 22d regular session assem- 
bled, That the national administration and 
Congress include Alaska in any special Fed- 
eral-State-local highway program which may 
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be evolved as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Clay committee. 
“And your memorialist will ever pray. 
“Passed by the house February 4, 1955. 
“WENDELL P. KAY, 
“Speaker of the House, 


“JoHN T. MCLAUGHLIN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate, February 14, 1955. 
“JAMES NOLAN, 
“president of the Senate. 


“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Etate of New Mexico; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 7 
“Joint memorial memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to amend the 

Natural Gas Act 

“Whereas recent interpretation of the Fed- 
eral Natural Gas Act by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and the recent inter- 
pretation of that Supreme Court decision by 
the Federal Power Commission, threaten the 
traditional and historical right of the State 
of New Mexico to regulate and control the 
production and gathering of oil and gas in 
the best interest of the people of the State 
of New Mexico and the Nation; and 

“Whereas despite 14 years of interpreta- 
tion to the contrary, the recent Supreme 
Court interpretation of the Natural Gas Act 
and the orders of the Federal Power Com- 
‘mission based on that interpretation, would 
now apply control of price and market for 
gas to independent producers; and 

“Whereas the State of New Mexico, through 
the commissioner of public lands, the com- 
missioner of public lands being the trustee 
of State lands under the Federal Enabling 
Act, is the largest royalty owner of oil and 
gas in the State; and 

“Whereas royalties, rentals, and bonuses 
from oil and gas on State land are the major 
support of public schools and State institu- 
tions; and 

“Whereas the regulation of the independ- 
ent production of gas, and the inevitable 
resultant regulation of the production of oil, 
by the Federal Power Commission contem- 
plates control of the price received for these 
resources at the wellhead, thus affecting the 
right and the duty of the New Mexico Com- 
missioner of Public Lands to receive the full 
benefit of its State lands for the schools and 
institutions of the State, such royalties, rent- 
als, and bonuses commensurate with a fair 
price established by arm's length negotia- 
tions; and 

“Whereas the State of New Mexico, through 
its oil conseryation commission, has pio- 
neered in laws and regulations to prevent 
waste of oil and gas and has spent many 
years establishing a method of control ben- 
eficial to the State and the Nation, and fair 
to those engaged in the oil and gas explora- 
tion and production business; and 

“Whereas the State of New Mexico does not 
recognize the independent producer of nat- 
ural gas as a public utility; and 

“Whereas this legislature and the respon- 
sible officials of the State of New Mexico 
recognize: 

“That the tried and proven method of 
arm's length negotiations has been benefi- 
cial to the development and establishment 
of the reserves of both oil and gas; 

“That the industry under these circum- 
stances has met rapidly the expanding de- 
mand for gas and currently supplies almost 
one-fourth of the Nation’s mineral energy; 

“That the fleld price of gas on a heat con- 
tent basis is far lower in cost than any other 
fuel; 

“That the natural gas producers’ field price 
currently amounts to less than 10 percent 
of the residential consumers’ gas bill; 


“Attest: 


“Attest: 
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“That since 1945, the cost of living has 
risen almost 50 percent yet the cost of gas 
to the household consumer has risen only 
12 percent; 

“That the State of New Mexico and the 
Nation's fuel problem can better be served 
by a continuation of the long-standing in- 
terpretation of the Natural Gas Act where- 
in independent producers were excluded 
from Federal Power Commission control: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the 22d Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico does hereby memorial- 
ize the Congress of the United States to take 
such steps as are necessary to amend the 
Natural Gas Act to exclude the independent 
producers of natural gas from the control of 
the Federal Power Commission; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the President of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and the Members of 
Congress, and to such other officials as the 
Governor of the State of New Mexico shall 


deem advisable. ,, Jon M. MONTOYA, 


“President, Senate. 
“EDWARD G, ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
“DonaLp D. HALLEM, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“FLOYD CROSS, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Approved by me this 18th day of Feb- 


ruary 1988. “JOHN F. SIMMS, 
“Governor, State of New Mezico.” 
By Mr. KERR: 
Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 505 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
necessary legislation giving aid to certain 
farmers of the State of Oklahoma 


“Whereas the control of crop production 
or restriction placed upon the use of farm 
lands for certain purposes by the United 
States Government has created depressed 
financial conditions among thousands of 
people who have resided upon and person- 
ally operated farm lands in the State of 
Oklahoma; and 

“Whereas by reason of the conditions set 
forth in the first paragraph hereof, hun- 
dreds and thousands of farmers, who owned 
and personally operated not to exceed 160 
acres of land, have been compelled to move 
to the cities and towns throughout the State 
and seek employment in industries in order 
that they may support and maintain them- 
selves and their families and that such con- 
ditions have been brought about by no fault 
of the people of the State of Oklahoma; and 

“Whereas the people of the State of Okla- 
homa are entitled to immediate legislation, 
having for its purpose the relief of the needy 
and destitute farmers of the State of Okla- 
homa who now own and personally operate 
or who formerly owned and personally oper- 
ated not to exceed 160 acres of land in the 
State of Oklahoma for agricultural purposes; 

Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Oklahoma (the Senate 
of the State of Oklahoma concurring 
therein), That the Congress of the United 
States be and is hereby requested to enact 
necessary laws which will provide for the 
immediate relief of farmers throughout the 
State of Oklahoma, who own, reside upon 
and personally operate or who may hereafter 
own, reside upon and personally operate not 
to exceed 160 acres of land for agricultural 
purposes, by removing all restrictions, condi- 
tions and limitations governing the number 
of acres of land which each of such farmers 
may operate and the kind or amount of agri- 
cultural products which they may produce; 
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that in so doing, the cities and towns of the 
State of Oklahoma will be greatly relieved 
of congested population for which there is 
insufficient housing; that the standard of 
living of such farmers will be greatly im- 
proved and industries, other than farming, 
may then absorb the vast number of un- 
employed; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to each Member of the Okla- 
homa delegation in Congress. 
“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 7th day of February 1955. 
“B. E. Harkey, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“Adopted by the senate the 8th day of 
February 1955. 
“PINK WILLIAMS, 
“President of the Senate.” 


“House Concurrent Resolution 508 


“Concurrent resolution relating to cotton 
acreage control; memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United 
States to pass suitable legislation increas- 
ing present cotton acreage allotments and 
establishing a long-range cotton acreage 
program 

“To the President and the Congress of the 

United States of America: 


“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 
“Whereas the exports of cotton from the 
United States have increased from approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 bales in 1953, to approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 bales in the year 1954; and 

“Whereas domestic consumption of this 
commodity has also greatly increased during 
the past year, and as a result thereof there 
has been g unexpected diminishing of the 
supply of carryover cotton; and 

“Whereas this situation, in the absence of 
proper cotton-acreage allotments, may lead 
to unrestricted planting and possible acute 
overproduction in the year 1956. 

“Therefore, your memorialist, the 25th 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, prays: 

“1. That the President and Congress of the 
United States consider legislation which will 
permit increased cotton acreages for the 
year 1955, and develop a stabilized long- 
range cotton-acreage program which will 
eliminate the uncertainties attendant to 
fluctuations in acreage allotments. 

“2. That a copy hereof be sent to each 
Member of the Oklahoma delegation in Con- 
gress and to the Honorable President of the 
United States. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 1st day of February 1955. 

B. E. Harkey, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“Adopted by the senate the 3d day of Feb- 
ruary 1955. 

“Pink WILLIAMS, 
“President of the Senate.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 503 


“Concurrent resolution relating to the im- 
porting of crude oil from foreign countries 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact suitable 
legislation to curb the imports of crude oil 
from foreign countries 

“To the President and the Congress of the 

United States of America: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“That crude oil and petroleum products 
are among Oklahoma's greatest natural re- 
sources; that the State of Oklahoma has 
taken every precaution to properly conserve 
its crude oil reserves by limiting production 
to conform with local demands. 

“That competition from foreign imports 
have a tendency to nullify the efforts of the 
State of Oklahoma and of other States to 
properly conserve their oil reserves and that 
such imports should, therefore, be controlled 
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in proportion to domestic production and 
demand. 

“That when drastic curtailment in oil pro- 
duction was imposed within the United 
States during the year of 1954 to the extent 
that the economy of the State of Oklahoma 
was on the verge of economic chaos, imports 
of foreign oil to the United States were be- 
ing increased: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oklahoma (the Senate con- 
curring therein): 

“1. That the President and Congress of 
the United States enact legislation curtailing 
and controlling the imports of foreign crude 
oil and petroleum products to the United 
States, in such a manner that the present 
rate of imports be reduced 50 percent and in 
the future that such imports be permitted 
only in direct ratio to domestic demand and 
production of such products within the 
boundaries of the United States. 

“2. That copies hereof be transmitted to 
the Honorable President of the United States 
and to the Oklahoma delegation in Congress. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 18th day of January 1955. 

“B. E. HARKEY, 
“Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

“Adopted by the senate the 10th day of 
February 1955. 

“PINK WILLIAMS, 
“President of the Senate.” 


RESOLUTION OF COMMON COUNCIL 
OF CITY OF RICHMOND, KY. 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
present for reference to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, and ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD, a 
resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Richmond, Ky., in 
support of an adequate tariff as a protec- 
tion to a local industry, namely, the 
Richmond, Ky., plant of the Westing- 
house Electric Corp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution A-62 
Resolution adopted by the Common Council 
of the City of Richmond, Ky., in support 

of an adequate tariff as a protection to a 

local industry 

Whereas the local Westinghouse miniature 
light bulb plant, with an annual payroll in 
excess of $1 million, constitutes a major ele- 
ment n the economy of Richmond and Madi- 
son County; and 

Whereas the continued operation of said 
plant, as well as other like plants, is de- 
pendent on the companys’ ability to retain 
their markets for such products in compe- 
tition with such products imported from for- 
eign countries where very low standards of 
wages and living prevail; and 

Whereas legislation is pending in the 
Congress of the United States to reduce from 
20 percent to 15 percent the import tax or 
tariff on such products, which reduction, if it 
becomes effective, will compel all domestic 
manufacturers of such products to abandon 
all but their most centrally located and ef- 
ficient plants, thereby adding to the exist- 
ing burden of unemployment and hardship, 
in Richmond and elsewhere; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the alleged need 
to strengthen our former foes, Germany and 
Japan, as units in our farflung first line of 
national defense, we cannot but believe an 
enlightened self interest should persuade 
the Congress that the broader the base of our 
prosperity, and the more widespread and 
diversified our employment and manufac- 


turing plants, the more able we shall be to, 
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sustain our overseas lines of defense: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Richmond, Ky., That we urge our 
Senators from Kentucky and our Represent- 
ative from this district to wage a fight in the 
Congress to retain the present 20 percent pro- 
tective tariff on miniature light bulbs im- 
ported from Japan and Germany, and that 
they resist in every proper way every effort to 
reduce such tariff to 15 percent, it being a 
matter of record that many items manufac- 
tured in Japan are inferior in quality and 
are sold here below their low cost of produc- 
tion in order to acquire United States dol- 
lars; and that the loss of the local Westing- 
house plant would deal a crippling blow to 
our community, but that such loss is in 
prospect unless protection can be given by 
our Government against the flood of inferior 
goods being imported from abroad. 

Resolved further, That triplicate original 
copies of this resolution be mailed to Sena- 
tor CLEMENTS, Senator BARKLEY, and Repre- 
sentative Watts, for their consideration and 
action, and that a copy hereof be transmitted 
to the local Westinghouse plant. 

Adopted by the Common Council of the 
City of Richmond, Ky., in regular semi- 
monthly meeting assembled, on the 14th day 
of February 1955. 

JOHN P. REICHSPFARR, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

W. V. JACKSON, 
City Clerk, 


RESOLUTIONS OF MINNESOTA LIVE- 
STOCK BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp resolutions adopted at the 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Live- 
stock Breeders’ Association, relating to 
incentive payments to wool growers, and 
so forth. I wish to state that I concur 
in the resolutions. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 5 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT ANNUAL MEETING BY 

MINNESOTA LIVESTOCK BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION, FEBRUARY 10, 1955 

Be it resolved, That the Government be 
requested to permit assignment of incentive 
payments so that wool growers of the Middle 
West will have use of a part of this money 
when their wool is shorn rather than waiting 
until the late summer or fall of 1956. 

Be it resolved, That we, the Minnesota 
Livestock Breeders’ Association, favor an in- 
vestigation by our Congress of the big spread 
in prices between the dairy producer and the 
consumer, a 

Whereas we, the dairy producers, get only 
634 cents per quart for milk, and consumers 
may pay up to 24 cents per quart, we feel that 
the processor is taking out too large a share 
of profit. Great strides in improving the 
efficiency of producing milk on the farm have 
been made in the past few years. However, 
we feel distributors and processors have not 
taken full advantage of improved distribu- 
tion and marketing procedures, and as it now 
stands the producers and consumer are suf- 
fering as a result of inefficiency between the 
farm and consumer, 

Whereas we are of the opinion that if this 
processing phase of the dairy industry is 
carefully and completely investigated it will 
definitely assist the dairy farmer. 

(A copy of this resolution be sent to our 
United States Senators from Minnesota, to 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson, and news 
releases be made for the press.) 

MINNESOTA LIVESTOCK BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
VERLON WELCH, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
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SUGAR ACREAGE QUOTA—RESOLU- 
TION OF ST. PAUL (MINN.) CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution relating to the 
sugar acreage quota, adopted by the St. 
Paul Chamber of Commerce. I fully 
concur in the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUGAR Act AMENDMENT AND REENACTMENT 


Whereas the Sugar Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed, now in force, expires December 31, 1956, 
and its protective provisions apply, there- 
fore, to sugar refined from beets grown in 
1955 and sold in 1956, but to no subsequent 
crop; and 

Whereas sugar refined from beets planted 
in the fall of 1955 and in 1956 for marketing 
in 1957, consequently, would have no pro- 
tection from the unbridled competition of 
world-glutted sugar markets; and 

Whereas reenactment of the present law 
with revision of its protective quota provi- 
sions, as well as those designed to produce 
a parity price for sugar produced in the 
United States, is therefore, imperative in the 
84th Congress; and 

Whereas during a period of either world- 
wide armed conflict or political upheaval in 
sugar-exporting nations, this country would 
face a perilous situation in meeting its su- 
gar requirements, with barely 27 percent 
supplied from within the continental 
boundaries of this country; and 

Whereas the St. Paul Chamber of Com- 
merce has heretofore recognized the essen- 
tiality of the sugar beet crop in rotation 
programs in the Red River Valley and be- 
lieves the American farmers have the right 
to supply the sugar requirements of this 
country to the extent of their ability; and 

Whereas present severe quota limitations 
in the present act restrict beet acreage on 
established Minnesota farms and make it 
impossible to secure additional acreage need- 
ed for existing plants to process: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the St. Paul Chamber of 
Commerce hereby urges the 84th Congress 
to enact legislation which will— 

A. Reenact the major provisions of the 
1948 Sugar Act as amended on a permanent 
basis. 

B. Provide yearly sales quotas for sugar 
derived from beets or cane grown in conti- 
nental United States on an escalator basis, 
increasing yearly as consumptive require- 
ments increase. 

C. Provide for the relief of the immediate 
problems of disposing of above-quota sugar 
produced in 1953 and 1954 in continental 
beet and cane areas by granting them sugar 
sales quotas in 1957 based on the percentage 
of the American market which they enjoyed 
at the time of passage of the 1948 act; be it 
further 

Resolved, That chambers of commerce in 
States concerned with sugar beet production 
be urged to give their full support to the 
proposed reenactment and amendatory leg- 
islation, 

Submitted by the agricultural committee 
January 19, 1955. 

Approved by the executive committee 
February 1, 1955. 

FRED E. SPERLING, 
General Secretary. 


CONDITIONS IN TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—LETTER AND RESOLUTION 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have re- 

ceived from Minnesota locals of the Tex- 

tile Workers Union of America a number 
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of communications which refer to a reso- 
lution adopted at the 16th convention of 
the CIO, which was held at Los Angeles, 
Calif., last December. The resolution 
relates to the textile industry, and sets 
forth certain recommendations with re- 
spect to alleviating depressed conditions 
in that industry. 

I present and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp one of the 
communications which is signed by the 
president and by the secretary of the 
Twin City joint board, Textile Workers 
Union of America, and the resolution 
adopted last December by the CIO. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Twin Crry Jornt BOARD, 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
Minneapolis, Minn, February 16, 1955. 
Hon. Epwarp THYE, 
Senator from Minnesota, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Enclosed herewith, is a 
copy of a resolution which was passed at 
the national CIO convention at Los Angeles, 
Calif., December 6 to 10, 1954. 

This resolution puts forth the depressing 
plight which grips the textile industry in the 
United States and is causing great hardship 
to all people who are depending on this in- 
dustry for a living. 

The members of Twin City joint board, 
T WOA, most earnestly ask you to do all in 
your power to have the proper agencies of 
our Government carry out the suggestions 
to investigate this situation, and as a result 
we feel a remedy will be worked out which 
will bring relief to the textile industry and 
cause reemployment of thousands of work- 
ers who are now unnecessarily unemployed. 

Yours truly, 
ARTHUR GUSTAFSON, 
President, Twin City Joint Board. 
ANNA VANUSEK, 
Secretary, Twin City Joint Board. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT 16TH CONVENTION OF 
THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., DECEMBER 6-10, 1954 


The textile industry preceded the rest of 
the American economy in the descent to mass 
unemployment and suffering. Today some 
300.000 textile workers are idle, more than 
50,000 as a result of permanent mill clos- 
ings during the last 2 years. Several hun- 
dred thousand are working part time. Em- 
ployment is less than in 1932. Thousands 
have exhausted unemployment-compensa- 
tion benefits and have been forced onto 
local relief rolls. The depression in the in- 
dustry has caused widespread hardship in 
textile communities throughout the country. 

The plight of the industry is due to the 
failure of managements to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities to their customers and work- 
ers. Fabric and apparel design has not kept 
pace with the changing living habits of 
American consumers. Instead of fashion- 
ing materials to whet the appetites of the 
new suburbanites, the bills have continued 
to produce fabrics designed for more formal 
urban living. There is a dearth of fabric 
and apparel designs suitable for this era 
of the long, casual weekend, backyard 
sports. TV-viewing and the home workshop. 
Expenditures on advertising and sales pro- 
motion have been woefully inadequate. Re- 
search is needed on the potentialities of tex- 
tiles for new industrial applications as well 
as for expansion of old uses. 

Consumer per capita expenditures on ap- 
parel have not increased in proportion to 
the rise in total consumer spending because 
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the textile industry has not moved to main- 
tain its position in the consumer market. 
Employers have resigned themselves to 
shrinking the industry’s capacity without 
consideration for their public responsibil- 
ities. Some have carried their irresponsi- 
bility to the point of capitalizing on tax 
loopholes and local government subsidies to 
reap financial gain by closing their plants. 
The welfare of the workers and the com- 
munity has been ignored in the ruthless 
drive of a few men to profit from the low- 
tax rate applicable to gains from the sale 
of capital asets. Others have exploited the 
industry-hungry towns which used their 
tax-exempt authority to float municipal 
bonds to pay for new plants and equipment. 

Many companies were forced out of busi- 
ness because of their failure to reinvest the 
excessive profit earned during previous boom 
periods, Others were unable to compete in 
a buyers’ market because they lacked enter- 
prising management. Their inability to keep 
pace with new methods, style changes and 
merchandising developments made their de- 
mise inevitable. 

In contrast, there are many companies 
whose efficiency and superior merchandis- 
ing have continued to yield profitable finan- 
cial returns. Corporations with strong fi- 
nancial backing have grown through the 
acquisition of additional plants. These 
mergers and acquisitions have resulted in an 
unprecedented concentration of control in 
the industry. Some 50 textile giants control 
half of the industry’s basic capacity. 

Rapid improvements in textile technology 
have added to the workers’ problems by re- 
ducing the amount of labor required per 
unit of production. Management has taken 
advantage of these developments to extend 
work assignments inordinately and has re- 
fused to share the gains from increasing 
productivity. Man-hour productivity has 
risen at the annual rate of 4.5 percent since 
1946 with a total cumulative rise of 36 per- 
cent. Combined with a declining total pro- 
duction to an annual rate of 12.7 billion 
yards from a rate of 14.76 billion yards at 


the end of 1950, these developments have 


permanently eliminated thousands of tex- 
tile jobs. 

Imports of textiles, including woolens and 
worsteds, cordage and twine, fine cottons, 
silk scarves, and others, have increased 
markedly and have accentuated the prob- 
lems of the industry. In the woolen and 
worsted branch the impact of imports has 
been most severe because of the shrinking 
American market and the concentration of 
foreign exporters of lightweight fabrics for 
this country. 

The Federal Government has abdicated its 
responsibilities in the textile field. The de- 
fense manpower policy which authorized 
allocation of some Government orders to 
areas of high unemployment has been 
scuttled. The protection promised by the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act to em- 
ployers with decent wage scales in bidding 
for Government contracts has been wiped 
but by the Fulbright amendment which 
authorizes court action to prevent mini- 
mum-wage regulations from being put into 
effect. Increases in the minimum wage for 
work on public contracts, from 87 cents to 
$1 in cotton-rayon and from $1.05 to $1.20 
in woolen and worsted, have been blocked 
by such litigation. The Government has 
refused to implement a provision of the 


tariff agreement which authorizes higher - 


rates to protect the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry from growing imports. On the other 
hand the Government maintains a duty on 
raw wool which adds to the cost of wool 
products without protecting the wool farmer. 

It also supports an artificially high price 
for cotton which results in the accumulation 
of a huge cotton surplus and prevents the 
consumer from enjoying the benefits of lower 
cotton costs: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved: 

1. We call upon the Federal Government 
to take affirmative action to stem the tide 
of depression in the textile industry: 

(a) An agency should be set up by Con- 
gress to represent the textile industry, la- 
bor, and the public for the purpose of en- 
forcing a basic 35-hour workweek in the 
industry at 40 hours’ pay. The agency 
should be empowered in periods of distress 
to limit machine operations to two shifts 
per day. 

(b) A program of stockpiling needed mili- 


“tary fabrics should be created now so that 


production orders can be released immedi- 
ately. 

(c) American textiles should be used in the 
same fashion as surplus food and coal for 
the relief of needy nations overseas. In 
similar fashion, textiles should be distrib- 
uted to needy Americans as surplus food is 
now distributed. 

(d) Contracts should be negotiated with 
mills in distressed manpower areas to re- 
employ the unemployed. 

(e) A systematic investigation should be 
undertaken of ways to broaden the use of 
wool fibers as well as cotton. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should provide leader- 
ship in establishing a wool-fabric library to 
stimulate new design and aggressive mer- 
chandising. 

(f) Industrial expansion programs must 
be revised to locate new plants in areas 
where surplus manpower is available. 

2. We support the proposal of the House 
Ways and Means Committee to disallow, for 
tax purposes, the deduction of rent from 
taxable income by industrial companies 
which lease plants built from the proceeds 
of municipal bond issues. This action would 
be a suitable first step in eliminating State 
and local tax exemptions and other subsidies 
to private enterprise. 

3. All profits and capital gains resulting 
from the liquidation of mills should be taxed 
at a special rate of 25 percent and the pro- 
ceeds used to finance local development pro- 
grams, to aid workers to adjust themselves 
and to set up public works and the develop- 
ment of local resources and facilities. 

4. We call upon the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Education to look into the use of 
capital-gains taxes, local subsidies, and cor- 
porate mergers as stimuli to the liquidation 
of business enterprises. 

5. The Federal Government should provide 
a research organization for studying methods 
of broadening the markets for textile fabrics, 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF CON- 
CESSIONS IN YELLOWSTONE NA- 
TIONAL PARK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have received a resolution from the 
House of Representatives of the 34th 
Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Montana, protesting the proposed sale 
of concession facilities in the Yellow- 
stone National Park to the State of Wyo- 
ming. ; 

In view of the seriousness and un- 
soundness of the proposed transfer, I 
have forwarded the resolution of the 
Montana House of Representatives to 
the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, requesting that the 
interests of Montana be given every con- 
sideration before a decision is reached. 

To my knowledge this is the first at- 
tempt at delegating Federal responsi- 
bility in our national parks to the indi- 
vidual States. It has been a long-stand- 
ing policy for concessions and facilities 
on Federal property in our national 
parks to be operated for the pleasure, 
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convenience, comfort, and accommoda- 
tion of the multitude of tourists and visi- 
tors from all parts of the Nation and the 
world. If States should be allowed to 
purchase concessions in our national 
parks, and control the same through 
agencies and commissions, it would bring 
in the element of politics and political 
gain. The end result would be a lack of 
uniform policy throughout our national 
park system. Our national parks are set 
aside for the benefit and pleasure of all, 
not for the benefit of one political sub- 
division. 

The United States has a system of na- 
tional parks of which it can justly be 
proud. The execution of the proposed 
transfer of these concessions in the Yel- 
lowstone National Park to the State of 
Wyoming would be detrimental to the 
interests of the public, the Nation, and 
the State of Montana. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
‘second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 1202. A bill for the relief of Prem Lall 
(Peter) Sarup; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POTTER (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
Namara, Mr. Bricker, and Mr. BEN- 
DER) : 

S. 1203. A bill to authorize construction 
of certain flood-control improvements on 
Lake Erie; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Potrer when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (for him- 
self, Mr. Ives, Mr. PURTELL, Mr. BEN- 
DER, and Mr. Case of New Jersey): 

S. 1204. A bill to establish standards for 
hours of work and overtime pay of laborers 
and mechanics employed on work done un- 
der contract for, or with the financial aid of, 
the United States, for any Territory, or for 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMITH of New Jer- 
sey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 1205. A bill for the relief of Vladimir 

Batenko; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEHMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Green, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Kerau- 
ver, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. LANGER, Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. McNamara, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Murray, Mr. NEUBERGER, 
Mr. Pastore, and Mr. CHAVEZ) : 

S. 1206. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizeriship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
‘ciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LEHMAN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1207. A bill to provide that leave ac- 
crued by members of the Armed Forces while 
held as prisoners of war in Korea shall not 
be counted in determining the maximum 
amount of leave which they may accumulate 
or have to their credit; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 1208. A bill to amend section 315 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 so as to pro- 
hibit liability from being imposed upon a 
licensee because of defamatory statements 
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made in a broadcast by a political candidate 
unless such licensee participates in such 
broadcast with intent to defame; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1209. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide for a maximum 
manufacturers’ excise tax on the leases of 
certain truck trailers; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

S. 1210. A bill to amend the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1949 so as to eliminate the 1-year 
limitation on the period of leases of space 
for Federal agencies in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 1211. A bill to provide certain benefits 
for persons who served as contract surgeons 
or contract dental surgeons during the war 
with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or 
the China Relief Expedition; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
SPARKMAN) : 

S. 1212. A bill for the relief of Dr. Lincoln 
Roy Manson-Hing; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 1213, A bill to provide the same basis for 
awarding pensions to widows and children 
of veterans of World War II as is now pro- 
vided for widows and children of veterans 
of World War I, to provide pensions for 
widows and children of veterans of World 
Wars I and II who died in service not in line 
of duty, to increase the income limitation 
for widows and children of veterans of World 
Wars I and II, and to redefine the terms 
“widow of World War I" and “widow of 
World War II”; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 1214. A bill for the relief of Mary Ellen 
Krueger and Alvin Konrad Krueger; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. 
NEUBERGER) : 

S. 1215. A bill relating to the claims of 
the Mid-Columbia River Indians against the 
United States arising out of the construc- 
tion of the Dalles Dam; to the Committee 
on Interlor and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, PASTORE (for himself and Mr. 
CAPEHART) : 
S. 1216. A bill to provide for the incorpora- 


.tion of the National Woman's Relief Corps, 


auxiliary to the Grand Army of the Republic, 
organized 1883, 72 years old; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 1217. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to contract with the city of 
McCormick, 8. C., for the sale of water from 
Clark Hill Reservoir; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN FLOOD 
CONTROL IMPROVEMENTS ON 
LAKE ERIE 
Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, on be- 

half of myself, my colleague, the junior 

Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], 


and the Senators from Ohio [Mr. BRICK- 


ER and Mr. BENDER], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to authorize 
construction of certain flood-control 
improvements on Lake Erie. 

Mr. President, this work has been rec- 
ommended by the Corps of Engineers 
and is needed imperatively. It is con- 
sidered meritorious and deserving of 
construction. 

The communities concerned have been 
devastated over the years by floods 


caused by the high lake level and strong 


northeasterly winds. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1203) to authorize con- 
struction of certain flood-control im- 
provements on Lake Erie, introduced by 
Mr. Potter (for himself, Mr. McNamara, 
Mr. Bricker, and Mr. BENDER), was re> 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


PROPOSED WORK-HOURS ACT OF 
1955 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill designed to revise and 
codify the group of statutes known col- 
lectively as the 8-hour laws. The bill 
is sponsored also by the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Ives], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. BENDER], and my col- 
league, the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case]. I ask unanimous 
consent that other Senators desiring to 
sponsor this bill be permitted to add 
their names during the course of the 
day. 

This bill follows up the reference by 
President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union address to legislation in this field 
and is a part of the current legislative 
program of the Department of Labor. 

The present 8-hour laws, which gov- 
ern hours of work and overtime pay 
of laborers employed on public work by 
the Federal Government and its con- 
tractors and subcontractors, are a hodge- 
podge of conflicts, confusion, and in- 
equities. This bill, if enacted, would do 
three salutary things. 

First, the bill would eliminate the con- 
fusion and inequities of the present laws 
and would make clear the liability of 
contractors to pay laborers time and 


one-half for all overtime work. 


Second, although Congress has estab- 
lished a straight-time workweek of 40 
hours for Federal employees, for work 


‘connected with interstate commerce, and 


for work on Federal supply contracts, 
some Federal contractors not covered by 
the above statutes are working laborers 
a 7-day, 56-hour week without paying 
overtime. This bill would assure time 
and one-half pay for overtime worked 
in excess of a 40-hour week. 

Third, at present the contract work 
covered by the 8-hour laws is work con- 
tracted out directly by the Government. 
This may have been adequate in 1892 
when the first of the existing laws was 
enacted, but presently many non-Fed- 
eral agencies do the actual contracting 
for work that is financed in whole or in 
part from Federal funds or guaranties. 
Therefore, this bill would extend cover- 
age, with exceptions, to any contract for 
“work financed in whole or in part by 
loans or grants from, or loans insured or 
guaranteed by, the United States or any 


agency or instrumentality thereof.” 


Such laws as the antikickback statutes 
already have similar application. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that we 
may have early hearings and action on 
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this bill. Codification and moderniza- 
tion of the 8-hour laws are long overdue. 
I can see no partisan implications or any 
other stumbling blocks which would pre- 
clude expeditious consideration of this 
bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and a short explanatory state- 
ment be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and explanatory statement will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1204) to establish stand- 
ards for hours of work and overtime pay 
of laborers and mechanics employed on 
work done under contract for, or with 
the financial aid of, the United States, 
for any Territory, or for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Smiru of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Ives, Mr. PURTELL, Mr. 
BENDER, and Mr. Case of New Jersey), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Work Hours Act of 1955.“ 


TITLE I 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“Contract Work Hours Standards Act.” 

Sec, 102. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the wages of every laborer 
and mechanic employed by any contractor 
or subcontractor in his performance of work 
on any contract of the character specified in 
section 103 shall be computed on the basis of 
a standard workday of 8 hours and a stand- 
ard workweek of 40 hours, and work in excess 
of such standard workday or workweek shall 
be permitted subject to the provisions of 
this section. For each workweek in which 
any such laborer or mechanic is so employed, 
such wages shall include compensation, at a 
rate not less than 1½ times the basic rate 
of pay, for all hours worked in excess of 8 
hours in any calendar day or in excess of 40 
hours in the workweek, as the case may be. 

(b) The following provisions shall be a 
condition of every contract of the character 
specified in section 103 and of any obligation 
of the United States, any Territory, or the 
District of Columbia in connection there- 
with: 

(1) No contractor or subcontractor con- 
tracting for any part of the contract work 
which may require or involve the employ- 
ment of laborers or mechanics shall require 
or permit any laborer or mechanic, in any 
workweek in which he is employed on such 
work, to work in excess of 8 hours in any 
calendar day or in excess of 40 hours in such 
workweek except in accordance with the 
provisions of this act. 

(2) In the event of violation of the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1), the contractor and 
any subcontractor responsible therefor shall 
be liable to each affected employee for his 
unpaid wages and shall, in addition, be liable 
to the United States (or, in the case of work 
done under contract for the District of Co- 
lumbia or a Territory, to such District or to 
such Territory) for liquidated damages as 
provided herein. Such liquidated damages 
shall be computed, with respect to each in- 
dividual employed as a laborer or mechanic 
in violation of this act, in the sum of 85 
for each calendar day on which such indi- 
vidua) was required or permitted to work 
in excess of 8 hours or in excess of the 
standard workweek of 40 hours without pay- 
ment of the overtime wages required by this 
act, The governmental agency for which 
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the contract work is done or by which finan- 
cial assistance for the work is provided may 
withhold or cause to be withheld, subject to 
the provisions of section 104, from any 
moneys payable on account of work per- 
formed by a contractor or subcontractor, 
such sums as may administratively be deter- 
mined to be necessary to satisfy any liabili- 
ties of such contractor or subcontractor for 
unpaid wages and liquidated damages as 
herein provided. 

Sec. 103, (a) The provisions of this act 
shall apply, except as otherwise provided, to 
any contract which may require or involve 
the employment of laborers or mechanics 
upon a public work of the United States, or 
any Territory, or of the District of Colum- 
bia, and to any other contract which may 
require or involve the employment of labor- 
ers or mechanics if such contract is one 
(1) to which the United States or any agency 
or instrumentality thereof, any Territory, or 
the District of Columbia is a party, or (2) 
which is made for or on behalf of the United 
States, any agency or instrumentality there- 
of, any Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
or (3) which is a contract for work financed 
in whole or in part by loans or grants from, 
or loans insured or guaranteed by, the United 
States or any agency or instrumentality 
thereof. Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, the provisions of this act shall apply to 
all laborers and mechanics, including watch- 
men and guards, employed by any contractor 
or subcontractor in the performance of any 
part of the work contemplated by any such 
contract, and for purposes of this act labor- 
ers and mechanics shall include workmen, 
other than seamen, performing services in 
connection with dredging or rock excavation 
in any river or harbor of the United States 
or of any Territory or of the District of 
Columbia. 

(b) This act shall not apply to contracts 
for transportation by land, air, or water, or 
for the transmission of intelligence, or for 
the purchase of supplies or materials or 
articles ordinarily available in the open mar- 
ket. This act shall not apply with respect 
to any work required to be done in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act (49 Stat. 2036, 
40 U. S. C. sec. 35-45). 

(c) The provisions of this act shall not 
apply with respect to any laborer or me- 
chanic in any workweek in which his services 
in performance of work under a contract or 
contracts subject to this act are performed 
entirely in a work place within a foreign 
country or within United States territory 
other than the following: A State of the 
United States; the District of Columbia; 
Alaska; Hawaii; Puerto Rico; the Virgin 
Islands; and outer Continental Shelf lands 
described in Public Law 212, 83d Congress, 
67 Stat. 462. 

Sec. 104. (a) Any officer or person desig- 
nated as inspector of the work to be per- 
formed under any contract of the character 
specified in section 103, or to aid in the en- 
forcement or fulfillment thereof shall, upon 
observation or investigation, forthwith re- 
port to the proper officer of the United 
States, of any Territory or possession, or of 
the District of Columbia, all violations of 
the provisions of this act occurring in the 
performance of such work, together with the 
name of each laborer or mechanic who was 
required or permitted to work in violation of 
such provisions and the day or days of such 
violation. The amount of unpaid wages and 
liquidated damages owing under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be administratively 
determined and the officer or person whose 
duty it is to approve the payment of moneys 
by the United States, the Territory, or the 
District of Columbia in connection with the 
performance of the contract work shall direct 
the amount of such liquidated damages to be 
withheld for the use and benefit of the 
United States, said Territory, or said Dis- 
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trict, and shall direct the amount of such 
unpaid wages to be withheld for the use and 
benefit of the laborers and mechanics who 
were not compensated as required under the 
provisions of this act. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay directly to such 
laborers and mechanics, from the sums with- 
held on account of underpayments of wages, 
the respective amounts administratively de- 
termined to be due, if the funds withheld are 
adequate, and if not, an equitable propor- 
tion of such amounts. 

(b) Any contractor or subcontractor ag- 
grieved by the withholding of a sum as liqui- 
dated damages as provided in this act shall 
have the right within 6 months thereafter to 
appeal to the head of the agency of the 
United States or of the Territory for which 
the contract work is done or by which finan- 
cial assistance for the work is provided, or to 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia in the case of liquidated damages with- 
held for the use and benefit of said District. 
Such agency head or Commissioners, as the 
case may be, shall have authority to review 
the administrative determination of liqui- 
dated damages and if it is found that the 
sum determined is incorrect or that the 
contractor or subcontractor violated the 
provisions of this act inadvertently not- 
withstanding the exercise of due care on 
his part and that of his agents, recom- 
mendation may be made to the Secretary 
of Labor that an appropriate adjustment in 
liquidated damages be made, or that the con- 
tractor or subcontractor be relieved of lia- 
bility for such liquidated damages. The Sec- 
retary of Labor shall review all pertinent 
facts in the matter and may conduct such 
investigations as he deems necessary, sO as 
to affirm or reject the recommendation. The 
decision of the Secretary of Labor shall be 
final. In all such cases in which a contractor 
or subcontractor may be aggrieved by a final 
order for the withholding of liquidated dam- 
ages as hereinbefore provided, such contrac- 
tor or subcontractor may, within 6 months 
after such final order, file a claim in the 
Court of Claims. 

(c) Reorganization Plan No. 14 of 1950 
(15 F. R. 3175, 64 Stat. 1267) shall be appli- 
cable with respect to the provisions of this 
title, and section 2 of the act of June 13, 
1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948; 54 Stat. 1236; 
63 Stat. 108; 40 U. S. C., sec. 276c), shall be 
applicable with respect to those contractors 
and subcontractors referred to therein who 
are engaged in the performance of contracts 
subject to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 105. The Secretary of Labor may pro- 
vide such reasonable limitations and may 
make such rules and regulations allowing 
reasonable variations, tolerances, and exemp- 
tions to and from any or all provisions of 
this title as he may find necessary and proper 
in the public interest to prevent injustice or 
undue hardship or to avoid serious impair- 
ment of the conduct of Government business. 

Sec, 106. Any contractor or subcontractor 
whose duty it shall be to employ, direct, or 
control any laborer or mechanic employed in 
the performance of any work contemplated 
by any contract to which this title applies, 
who shall intentionally violate any provision 
of this title, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and for each and every such 
offense shall, upon conviction, be punished 
by a fine of not to exceed $1,000 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than 6 months, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment, in the 
discretion of the court having jurisdiction 
thereof. 

TITLE II 

Sec. 201. The proviso of section 23 of the 
act of March 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 509, 522), as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: Provided, That the regular hours of 
labor are hereby established at not more 
than 8 per day or 40 per week, but work 
in excess of such hours shall be permitted 
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when administratively determined to be in 
the public interest: Provided further, That 
overtime work in excess of 8 hours per day 
or in excess of 40 hours per week shall be 
compensated for at not less than time and 
one-half the basic rate of compensation, 
except that employees subject to this section 
who are regularly required to remain at or 
within the confines of their post of duty in 
excess of 8 hours per day in a standby or 
on-call status shall be paid overtime rates 
only for hours of duty, exclusive of eating 
and sleeping time, in excess of 40 per week.” 

Sec. 202. (a) Section 1499 of title 23, 
United States Code, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“1499, Liquidated damages withheld from 
contractors under Contract Work Hours 
Standards Act. 

“The Court of Claims shall have jurisdic- 
tion to render judgment upon any claim for 
liquidated damages withheld from a con- 
tractor or subcontractor under section 104 
of the Contract Work Hours Standards Act.” 

(b) The Court of Claims shall continue 
to have jurisdiction to render judgment 
upon any claim for a penalty withheld from 
a contractor or subcontractor under section 
324 of title 40, United States Code, in con- 
nection with any contract subject to said 
section entered into prior to the effective 
date of this act. 

Sec. 203. The following statutes are hereby 
repealed: Sections 1 and 2 of the act of 
August 1, 1892 (27 Stat. 340), as amended 
by the act of March 3, 1913 (37 Stat. 726); 
the act of June 19, 1912 (37 Stat. 137), as 
amended by the act of June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 
989); that portion of the Naval Service Ap- 
propriation Act, 1918 (act of March 4, 1917, 
89 Stat. 1192) which is codified as section 
$26 of title 40 of the United States Code 
(1952 ed.); and section 303 of the Second 
Supplemental Defense Appropriations Act, 
1941 (54 Stat. 884, 40 U. S. C., sec. 325a); 
Provided, That the foregoing statutes shall 
remain in full force and effect with respect 
to contracts subject thereto entered into 
prior to the effective date of this act. 

Sec. 204. This act shall take effect 60 days 
after its enactment, 


The explanatory statement, presented 
by Mr. SMITH of New Jersey is as fol- 
lows: 


STATEMENT IN EXPLANATION OF 8-Hour LAWS 


This bill meets the great need in the field 
of labor standards legislation for a single 
general hours act to revise and replace the 
group of complicated and overlapping stat- 
utes, dating back to 1892, which are known 
as the 8-hour laws. The President, in his 
state of the Union address on January 6, 
stated that the administration would pro- 
pose legislation regarding these laws, which 
relate to hours of work and overtime pay 
on Federal public work. The proposals em- 
bodied in this bill are a part of the legisla- 
tive program of the Department of Labor and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
their enactment would be in accord with 
the program of the President. 

The bill would improve the present 8-hour 
laws in three major respects; (1) By replac- 
ing the uncoordinated and confusing series 
of laws enacted at different times with a 
single statute simplifying and clarifying the 
present provisions; (2) by modernizing its 
hours standards through inclusion of a pro- 
vision for a standard workweek of 40 hours 
with not less than time and one-half pay 
for overtime work; and (3) by making the 
laws’ standards applicable not only to di- 
rect Government contracts but also con- 
tracts for work financed in whole or in part 
with the aid of Federal funds or guaranties. 


SIMPLIFYING AND CLARIFYING THE EXISTING LAW 


The present 8-hour laws, which govern 
hours cf work and overtime pay of laborers 
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and mechanics employed on public work by 
the Federal Government and its contractors 
and subcontractors, were enacted at different 
times between 1892 and 1940. The 1892 
statute replaced a statute dating back to the 
Civil War period. Certain provisions of 
these laws make it a crime for Government 
officials or Government contractors and their 
subcontractors to employ laborers or me- 
chanics more than 8 hours a day. Others, 
which apply only to contractors and sub- 
contractors, provide a separate and addi- 
tional contract penalty of $5 for each day's 
violation with respect to each worker per- 
mitted to work more than 8 hours. Many 
workers are covered by both provisions but 
there are others who are subject to the 
criminal statute only and still others to the 
statute providing the $5 penalty. This bill 
would consolidate the existing laws into a 
single statute with simplified provisions 
which apply in the same way to all con- 
tractors and subcontractors performing work 
coming within its terms. 

The bill would also eliminate the confusion 
and inequities which result from a number 
of conflicting and ambiguous exception pro- 
visions contained in the present laws. Some 
of the exceptions taking particular work out 
of the laws’ coverage are cancelled out by 
exceptions to the exceptions which put it 
back in again. And although the language 
of these laws prohibiting more than 8 hours’ 
work in a calendar day has not been changed, 
there is still another independent statute 
that has the effect of relieving most con- 
tractors and subcontractors from this pro- 
hibition if they pay time and one-half over- 
time compensation for all work over 8 hours 
aday. The courts and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral are in disagreement as to whether the 
present language of this law also gives the 
employees who work overtime the right to 
collect the time and one-half compensation 
if the employer fails to pay it. This bill 
woŭld set hours standards for work at 
straight-time pay and make clear the liabil- 
ity of the contractor to pay his laborers and 
mechanics time and one-half for all overtime 
work. 

FORTY-HOUR WEEK PROVISION 


In addition to a need for revising the 
language for the 8-hour laws to eliminate 
complicated and overlapping provisions, the 
present overtime provisions need amend- 
ment. Congress has established a straight- 
time workweek of 40 hours for Federal em- 
ployment, for work connected with inter- 
state commerce under the wage and hour 
law, and for work on Federal supply con- 
tracts under the Walsh-Healey Act. Many 
responsible contractors who perform Gov- 
ernment contract work covered by the 8-hour 
laws have adopted this 40-hour standard. 
However, there are other contractors per- 
forming Federal work with laborers and me- 
chanics working 56 hours a week without re- 
ceiving overtime compensation. The bill 
would modernize the hours standards of the 
8-hour laws by adding a provision to assure 
time and one-half pay for overtime worked 
in excess of a 40-hour week. 


CHANGES IN COVERAGE 


The third needed improvement in the 
8-hour laws is an extension of their scope 
to include work financed in whole or in part 
by the Federal Government. The contract 
work covered by these laws is work con- 
tracted out directly by the Government. 
When these laws were developed, this cover- 
age made the hours standards applicable to 
substantially all the work for which Federal 
funds were expended. This situation no 
longer exists. Many non-Federal agencies 
now do the actual contracting for work that 
is financed in whole or in part under Federal 
programs with the aid of Federal funds or 
guarantees. The coverage of a revised hours 
law should extend to this federally aided 
work, which Congress has already made sub- 
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ject to other Federal labor standards under 
laws such as the antikickback statutes and 
the many laws providing for payment of pre- 
determined wages on federally financed con- 
struction, The bill provides that its hours 
standards will apply on all contracts for such 
work. 

Since the labor standards provided in the 
bill would be applicable only to contractors 
and subcontractors, its enactment would ter- 
minate the application of the 1892 statute 
to employees of the Federal Government and 
the District of Columbia, as was proposed in 
S. 1926, 88d Congress, Ist session, a bill ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget. For 
this reason a necessary amendment to exist- 
ing legislation relating to Federal employees 
is included in section 201 of the bill, which 
follows the language used in this earlier bill. 


COORDINATION OF ENFORCEMENT BY FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 


Inasmuch as the proposed legislation 
would take the place of labor standards laws 
with respect to which the Secretary of Labor 
is given coordinating authority under Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 14 of 1950, a provision 
continuing this authority is included in the 
bill, as is also a provision affirming the appli- 
cability in accordance with its terms of sec- 
tion 2 of the Copeland Act, as amended, giv- 
ing the Secretary of Labor certain authority 
to issue regulations for contractors and sub- 
contractors on work of the character covered 
by the bill. 


PROPOSED IMMIGRATION AND 
CITIZENSHIP ACT OF 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from Tennessee 
LMr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
nuson], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], 
and the junior Senator from Oregon 
Mr. NEUBERGER], I introduce for appro- 
priate reference an omnibus immigration 
and naturalization bill to replace the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, or so- 
called McCarran-Walter Act. The bill 
has for its title “The Immigration and 
Citizenship Act of 1955,” and a similar 
bill is being introduced simultaneously in 
the House of Representatives. 

I ask unanimous consent that a press 
release, issued in connection with the 
introduction of the bill, together with a 
comprehensive explanation and sum- 
mary, be printed at this point in the 
REcoRD as a part of my remarks, . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
press release, explanatory statement, and 
summary will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1206) to amend and revise 
the laws relating to immigration, nat- 
uralization, nationality, and citizenship, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. LEHMAN (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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The press release, explanatory state- 
ment, and summary presented by Mr. 
LEHMAN are as follows: 

PRESS RELEASE 

Thirteen Members of the Senate and 8 
Members of the House today simultaneously 
introduced a comprehensive immigration and 
citizenship bill completely revising and re- 
placing the McCarran-Walter Act. 

In an accompanying statement the spon- 
sors, headed by Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
in the Senate and Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER in the House, called on the admin- 
istration and on the leadership of both 
Houses, to redeem the campaign pledges and 
reiterated commitments of both major par- 
ties by facilitating prompt consideration of 
proposals to overhaul and replace the exist- 
ing “discriminatory, oppressive, and ruthless 
immigration and citizenship laws now on our 
statute books.” 

The sponsors called for early and intensive 
hearings on their new bill and on other pro- 
posals to revise and amend the McCarran- 
Walter Act, which was enacted in 1952. 

“In the present state of world affairs,” the 
joint statement issued from the office of Sen- 
ator LEHMAN said, “we dare no longer tolerate 
on our statute books the present shameful 
law which is losing us friends abroad daily, 
holding us up to contempt in the eyes of 
free mankind, and working havoc among our 
own people. 

“It is intolerable that we should continue 
to maintain our own Iron Curtain, against 
visitors and allen immigrants alike, while 
criticizing the Iron Curtain abroad. And the 
daily examples of senseless cruelty and injus- 
tice against aliens already resident here, or 
recently arrived here, makes our advocacy 
of justice abroad seem like hollow sham and 
pretense. 

“All decent-minded Americans, if they 
knew the facts about present law, would join 
in demanding that Congress promptly re- 
move the many booby traps for citizens, for 
resident and immigrant aliens, and for vis- 
itors, now secreted in the McCarran-Walter 
Act. The law is a mess which must be 
cleaned up without delay.” 

The new Lehman-Celler proposal which, 
with some technical improvements, is basi- 
cally the same as the Lehman-Cellar bill 
introduced in the 83d Congress, would 
achieve the following: 

1. Eliminate the national origins quota 
system with its built-in discriminations 
based on place of birth; 

2. Eliminate statutory discriminations and 
distinctions between native-born and nat- 
uralized American citizens; 

3. Eliminate present insubstantial grounds 
for revocation and denial of citizenship; 

4. Eliminate fractious and arbitrary 
grounds for denial of admission to the United 
States; 

5. Make a clear distinction in requirements 
for entry between (a) aliens seeking perma- 
nent residence here, and (b) alien visitors 
coming here for scholarly or scientific pur- 
poses, for pleasure, or for business; 

6. Eliminate special immigration barriers 
against orientals and Negroes; 

7. Establish an annual immigration ceiling 
of approximately 250,000 per year, but permit 
immigration up to that limit; 

8. Require all ordinary immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere to be included 
within the annual quota limits; 

9. Establish a unified quota system, based 
on national need, individual aptitude, and 
the requirements of our foreign policy; 

10. Establish statutory review and appeals 

ures in all cases of deportation and 
exclusion, and for denials of visas. 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT 


We are today introducing an omnibus 
immigration and citizenship bill to overhaul, 
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revise and replace the discriminatory, op- 
pressive, and inhospitable immigration and 
citizenship laws now on our statute books. 

Our bill is a recodification of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, preserving the technical ad- 
vances it made over, preexisting law, but 
modifying and humanizing the spirit and 
letter both of preexisting law and of the 
McCarran-Walter Act in conformity with the 
repeated pledges and commitments which 
have been made by both major parties and 
by the President of the United States in 
official communications and messages to the 
Congress. 

Our bill conforms to the recommendations 
of scores of religious and nonsectarian or- 
ganizations of all shades and complexions 
interested in immigration and citizenship, 
and dedicated to the free exchange of ideas 
and persons, within the limits of reasonable 
security safeguards and orderly immigration 
procedures. 

Our bill carries out the recommendations 
of the nonpartisan Presidential Commission 
on Immigration and Citizenship, which made 
its report in January 1953. 

We call on President Eisenhower, and on 
the leadership of both parties in both Houses, 
to help insure prompt, early and intensive 
hearings on our bill and on other pending 
proposals to amend the McCarran-Walter Act. 

In the present state of world affairs we 
dare no longer tolerate on our statute books 
the present shameful law which is losing 
us friends abroad daily, holding us up to 
contempt in the eyes of free mankind, and 
working havoc among our own people. 

It is intolerable that we should continue 
to maintain our own Iron Curtain—against 
visitors and alien immigrants alike—while 
criticizing the Iron Curtain abroad. And 
the daily examples of senseless cruelty and 
injustice against aliens already resident here, 
or recently arrived here, makes our advocacy 
of justice abroad seem like hollow sham and 
pretense. ° 

Our bill provides full and comprehensive 
security against the admission of subversive 
and undesirable aliens into the United 
States. Indeed, our bill tightens existing 
loopholes which now permit millions—yes, 
millions—of unscreened aliens to flood across 
our northern and southern land borders, and 
prevents orderly apprehension and preven- 
tion of such illegal immigration, with its 
dangerous components of subversive, dis- 
eased, and criminal elements. 

Our bill would remove the intolerable bar- 
riers which now keep renowned scientists, 
scholars, and men of letters from coming 
to our shores as visitors; and also business- 
men and tourists. Our bill would remove 
this particular stigma of shame from our 
statute books. 

Our bill would eliminate racism and na- 
tional discrimination from our immigration 
laws. 

Our bill would eradicate the status of 
second-class American citizenship which now 
is fastened on millions of naturalized 
Americans. 

American citizenship, which was once in- 
alienable, both for the native-born and for 
those who acquire eitizenship by naturaliza- 
tion, has become, in the McCarran-Walter 
Act, a temporary license—subject to revoca- 
tion on a score of grounds—many of them 
unsubstantial and even capricious. 

Our bill would limit immigration, but 
would not stifle it. Our bill would permit 
immigration to be used, as it should be, 
as one of the tools and expressions of our 
foreign policy—meeting our national need 
at home, and the particular need of aliens 
abroad. 

Our bill would help restore America to 
the role it has traditionally occupied—as 
the hope of the oppressed and the perse- 
cuted everywhere, an asylum for the brave, 
the venturesome and the freedom-seeking 
abroad—within the limits of our conserva- 
tive capacity for assimilation. 
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Our bill recognizes that a limited amount 
of immigration, carried out in an orderly 
way, with due regard for selection, resettle- 
ment, and integration, is of benefit to 
America, not a danger to America. 

All decent-minded Americans, if they knew 
the facts about present law, would join in 
demanding that Congress promptly remove 
the many booby traps for citizens, for resi- 
dent and immigrant aliens, and for visitors, 
now secreted in the McCarran-Walter Act. 
The law is a mess which must be cleaned 
up without delay. 


DETAILED SUMMARY 


A. NEW ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCY; 
REVIEW PROCEDURES 


(Titles I and III, secs. 103 through 111, 304) 


Our present immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws are administered by the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service in the De- 
partment of Justice, and by the consular 
service in the Department of State. Ob- 
viously, the administration of the immigra- 
tion laws is remote from the major concerns 
of the Attorney General and of the Sscre- 
tary of State. In fact, the Secretary of State 
has but nominal control over the immigra- 
tion functions of the consular service. 

This two-headed system is, in itself, the 
end product of a long series of transfers, 
consolidations, and separations which have 
accomplished little except to confirm the 
relative immunity of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service and of the consular 
service to cabinet-level direction. Both 
services have tended to become imbued, 
through the years, with an anti-alien spirit. 
The predominant attitude is one of sus- 
picion of the alien rather than of service to 
the immigrant. 

For this, and other reasons to be cited, 
the proposed act terminates the major re- 
sponsibility of the Department of Justice 
and the Attorney General and of the Sec- 
retary of State for immigration and natu- 
ralization, and vests this responsibility in a 
single new and independent agency, called 
the Immigration and Naturalization Com- 
mission (sec. 103). 

Another outstanding defect of present 
law is the absence of adequate statutory ap- 
peals and review procedure. Under the 
McCarran-Walter Act, the alien overseas 
seeking admission to the United States has 
no assurance of uniform justice * * * no 
right of appeal from the decision of a con- 
sular officer. The alien who has landed in 
the United States has only limited rights of 
appeal and review and these rights are far 
from being either adequate or uniform. 

In addition to eliminating the duplica- 
tion between the Department of State and 
the Justice Department, the proposed act 
provides an orderly system of fair procedure 
and adequate review, by an independent 
quasi-judicial tribunal, of all administra- 
tive actions and decisions (secs. 107-111). 

The desirability of the consolidation of all 
immigration and allied functions in one 
agency was recognized by the Hoover Com- 
mission. That body recommended outright 
transfer of the visa-issuing function from 
the State Department to the Justice Depart- 
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ment. 


Upon close study, however, it becomes clear 
that neither the State Department nor the 
Justice Department is equipped to discharge 
the full responsibility for this complex and 
highly sensitive operation. The business of 
the State Department is foreign affairs. 
That of Justice is legal counseling and the 
conduct of criminal and civil litigation. 
The best solution is the establishment of a 
separate independent agency concerned 
solely with immigration and naturalization. 

The new Commission set up in the pro- 
posed act is a bipartisan body of three mem- 
bers appointed by the President, subject to 
confirmation by the Senate (sec. 103). Ten- 
ure is at the pleasure of the President. Pro- 
vision is made for an administrator and a 
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general counsel, both to be appointed by the 
Commission (sec. 104). 

Under the McCarran Act a person seeking 
admission to the United States, whether as 
an immigrant or a visitor, applies to a State 
Department official, namely, a consul, for a 
visa. The consul's decision as to admissibil- 
ity is final and unreviewable. At the port 
of entry, an official of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Department of 
Justice independently redetermines the 
alien’s admissibility. This duplication is ex- 
pensive to the Government and needlessly 
burdensome to the applicant. It precludes, 
moreover, uniform and reasonably predict- 
able application of the law. 

Under the proposed act, the functions of 
the Commission would include: the admis- 
sion of aliens into the United States; the 
prevention of illegal entry; the deportation 
of aliens; the adjustment of status of aliens; 
the investigation of citizenship applicants 
prior to the presentation of the applications 
to the naturalization courts; and the insti- 
tution of appropriate proceedings in various 
citizenship matters including denaturaliza- 
tion for fraud (sec. 105). Authority over the 
issuance of visas to diplomats and to U. N. 
officials would be retained in the State 
Department. 

The proposed act empowers the Commis- 
sion to establish its own field offices in for- 
eign countries, after consultation with the 
Secretary of State, to take over the job of 
issuing visas to immigrants, visitors, and 
others desiring to go to the United States. 
But the Commission is authorized to delegate 
the visa-issuing authority to consular officers 
in areas where visa-issuing is not a full- 
time function. In such cases, the consular 
officer would work under the direction of the 
Immigration Commission, insofar as his im- 
migration duties were concerned. 

Under present law, administrative re- 
view in deportation and exclusion cases is 
not assured by statute; it exists at the pleas- 
ure of the Attorney General in the form of a 
Board of Immigration Appeals set up by 
executive order of the Attorney General. 
Nor is the Attorney General bound by the 
decisions of his Board. Under the proposed 
act, adjudicative functions within the Com- 
mission framework would be performed by 
hearing officers and finally by a Board of 
Immigration and Visa Appeals (sec. 108). 
The Board's independence is assured by a 
statutory grant of jurisdiction and by provi- 
sion for fixed terms for Board members who 
would be appointed by the President, con- 
firmed by the Senate, and who would be re- 
movable only for cause (sec. 107). This 
Board is empowered to hear appeals and to 
review the decisions of Commission officers, 
including decisions on the denial of visa 
applications. 

The membership of the Board is set at nine. 
The Board may act through panels of three 
or more members. (The present Board has 
a backlog of over 12,000 cases.) The Board 
is empowered to sit, in panels, in any part 
of the country or abroad. 

As is generally true of other independent 
agencies, the Commission, under the pro- 
posed act, would be governed by the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act (sec. 109). This 
assures a separation of prosecuting and ad- 
judicative functions, and fair and open hear- 
ings. At the same time, the proposed act 
is sensitive to the needs of national security. 
Thus, in the case of the exclusion of an alien, 
evidence need not be revealed which the 
Attorney General certifies would seriously 
impair the security of the United States or 
a source of confidential information (sec, 
304). 

The provisions of the proposed act with 
respect to hearings are designed to afford 
fair treatment under clear and uniform 
procedures. The present law is subject to 
the objection that it contains complex pro- 
visions for different types of hearings in 
various situations affecting aliens. The pro- 
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posed act provides uniform hearings on ade- 
quate notice. The proposed act requires 
that an alien be informed of his right to be 
represented by counsel. Hearings under the 
proposed act would be open and public, un- 
less it is determined by the examiner or the 
Board that national security requires a 
closed hearing (sec. 108). 

The proposed act would require that all 
decisions be based upon a record, be in writ- 
ing, and state the reasons therefor. 

Under the McCarran Act the alien may suf- 
fer lengthy confinement during any pro- 
ceedings questioning his right to enter or 
remain in this country. The proposed act 
guarantees the privilege of reasonable bail. 
It would permit the denial of bail in cases 
involving the national health or security, or 
in the cases of aliens ordered deported but 
who have not left the country. = 

The Commission would have the power to 
impose reasonable conditions upon an alien 
released from custody, designed to assure his 
availability and to protect the public inter- 
est (sec. 111). 

Board decisions, except in the case of visa 
denials, would be subject to limited review at 
the court of appeals level (sec. 110). This 
would be a significant change; the decisions 
of the present Board are, in legal effect, no 
more than recommendations to the Attorney 
General. The only recourse from a decision 
of the Attorney General is the writ of habeas 
corpus which is available only in a limited 
number of cases. 

The proposed act gives the Commission 
authority to prescribe by rules and regula- 
tions many of the administrative details for 
the enforcement of the various provisions 
relating to immigration, exclusion, deporta- 
tion, and naturalization. The Commission 
is given investigatory powers, and is required 
to report at least annually to the President 
and to Congress. 


B. THE UNIFIED QUOTA SYSTEM—A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE NATIONAL ORIGINS SYSTEM 


(Titles I and II, secs. 102 (a) (32), 102 (a) 
(19) (A), 201-204) 

The proposed act abolishes the long-crit- 
icized and discredited national origins quota 
system of selecting immigrants. 

This system has been described by religious 
leaders as an affront to the conscience of the 
American people. As pointed out in the re- 
port of the President’s Commission on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, “the test it ap- 
plied was not the individual worth of the 
immigrant, but rather the presumed superi- 
ority of people from certain areas of the 
world. Place of birth, not individual capac- 
ity or cultural background, was the test.” 

The national origins quota system has 
failed, It contemplated that 81.6 percent of 
quota immigration would come from north- 
ern and western Europe, and that 16 per- 
cent would come from southern and eastern 
Europe. Actually only 55.8 percent has come 
from northern and western Europe and 42.4 
percent from southern and eastern Europe. 
One reason for this is that the countries of 
northern and western Europe have not 
wanted and have not used the immigration 
quotas assigned to them, Since the time the 
national origins quota system went into 
effect, only 44 percent of the total quotas 
available have been used, and 56 percent 
have remained unused, despite the existence 
in some countries of long waiting lists of 
applicants, some of whom have been waiting 
for 10 or 15 years for a quota number. 

The total number of quota visas available 
under existing law is approximately 154,200 
annually, derived from a formula of one- 
sixth of 1 percent of our 1920 population 
(excluding Negroes and Indians). 

The proposed act, in establishing the new 
unified quota system (title II), uses the 
same basic percentage formula as in present 
law, except that the percentage of one-sixth 
of 1 percent is applied to the last decennial 
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census (1950) and includes all our inhabi- 
tants. Calculation on this basis results in a 
total immigration quota of approximately 
251,100 annually. This means an annual in- 
crease of approximately 97,000 in the total 
quota. 

The number 251,000 based on one-sixth of 
1 percent of our 1950 population, was not 
haphazardly arrived at. It represents the 
consensus of the most outstanding experts 
in regard to the number of immigrants who 
can be easily absorbed into our population 
and into the labor force. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the CIO have supported 
this estimate. And it is, of course, based on 
the same percentage now written into the 
McCarran act, except that the one-sixth per- 
cent is applied to our present population in- 
stead of to our population in 1920. The use 
of the 1920 population figure has no basis in 
logic or reason. 

The McCarran act took a few halting steps 
toward the abolition of racial barriers in our 
immigration laws, but at the same time 
erected new barriers. The McCarran act 
created the so-called Asiatic-Pacific triangle, 
openly discriminating against so-called ori- 
entals. The McCarran act established small 
maximum quotas for colonial areas, such 
as Jamaica, thus discriminating against 
Negroes. 

The proposed act makes no radical de- 
partures from the traditional pattern of 
immigration flow to the United States, but 
sets up a completely nondiscriminatory 
framework, flexible enough to meet the 
changing needs of American policy require- 
ments. 

The unified quota system is, in fact, chiefly 
characterized by its flexibility. It is built 
around the seven following principles: 

(a) The establishment of a series of pref- 
erence groups whose detailed allocation to 
areas, nations, and classes of individuals, al- 
though made by the Commission, and sub- 
ject to the approval of the President, is 
guided by a definition, written into the law, 
of four objectives sought to be served b 
immigration: 3 

1. To provide for the reuniting of families, 
and the admission into the United States of 
close relatives of United States citizens and 
of alien residents of the United States. 

2. To provide for the admission of persons 
of outstanding technical and professional 
skills whose services are urgently needed in 
the United States. 

3. To provide for the admission of aliens 
whose coming will serve American foreign 
policy requirements of the United States by 
helping to solve economic and other prob- 
lems of friendly nations. 

4. To provide for granting haven and asyl- 
um in the United States for victims of racial, 
religious, and political persecution. 

(b) The reservation of a portion of the 
total quota for new and self-initiated immi- 
gration, for persons without special ties to 
the United States, on a first-come-first-served 
basis for those otherwise qualified. 

(c) The assurance of a minimum quota to 
all nations and areas. 

(d) The assurance that no one nation will 
get a preponderant share of the total quota. 

(e) The abolition of barriers to immigra- 
tion based on race or national origin. 

(t) The use of the concept of citizenship 
and residence as a fundamental qualifica- 
tion, rather than national origin in cases 
where it is found necessary to allocate visas 
by nations. 

(g) The selection of individuals on the 
basis of personal qualification and need 
rather than national origin. 

Based on these 7 principles the unified 
quota system provides for the division of 
the total quota into 5 components. Four of 
these are preference groups; one is a non- 
preference group, the so-called newcomer 
group. 
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The four preference groups, and the per- 
centage range of the portion of the total of 
the quota allocated to each are: 

1. Family unification: Not less than 25 
percent nor more than 35 percent. 

2. Occupational: Not less than 5 percent 
nor more than 10 percent. 

3. Asylum: Not less than 15 percent nor 
more than 25 percent. 

4. National interest: Not less than 20 per- 
cent nor more than 25 percent. 

The newcomer group is allocated a mini- 
mum percentage of 20 percent of the total, 
plus such additional amounts as are not 
allocated to the four preference groups. 

This is the total limit provided for quota 
immigration—the ceiling—adjustable every 
10 years on the basis of the decennial census. 

All quota allocations are required to come 
within this total limit. But the present de- 
ceptive system whereby a large proportion of 
the total available quota remains unused is 
abolished. As long as there are would-be 
immigrants who qualify and desire to come, 
the quota remains available. Unused quota 
visas are made available for use in the suc- 
ceeding year. 

For years some of the apologists for the 
national origins quota system have de- 
fended it—even while conceding its national 
and racial bias—with the argument that no 
better plan or system had been worked out 
and was available. 

The unified quota system, as formulated 
in the proposed act, is such a plan. It 
sweeps away racial and national discrimina- 
tion, substituting a scheme which assures a 
regulated and controlled flow of immigration 
from those areas of the world which logi- 
cally look to the United States as a haven, 
and which are capable of contributing use- 
ful citizenship material to this country. The 
proposed act grants the Commission the 
necessary leeway to adjust immigration to 
actual needs; but statutory guides are laid 
down designed to insure a fair and equitable 
distribution of immigration, and a varied 
flow. 

A major feature of the proposed act is its 
consolidation, within the quota, of all gen- 
eral immigration, including immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere. This has 
been done in order to put all foreign coun- 
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tries on the same basis consistent with the 
best interests and needs of the United States. 
Thus the proposed act does not give non- 
quota status, as present law does, to aliens 
born in the Western Hemisphere, with the 
right to immigrate to the United States 
without limitation as to number. 

Under the proposed law, all immigrants, 
except those in special classes defined as non- 
quota, will be required to qualify for 1 of 
the 5 groups, already described, into which 
the total annual quota is divided. 

The first and largest of the five groups, the 
family unification preference group, includes 
the blood relatives of citizens of the United 
States, and the spouses and blood relatives 
of resident aliens—in both cases through the 
third degree of consanguinity as computed 
under civil law (sec. 202 (a)). 

The occupational preference group (sec. 
202 (b)) includes persons whose admission 
is especially advantageous to the United 
States because of their education, technical 
training and skill and ability to contribute 
to the national security, health, and welfare. 

The asylum preference group (sec. 202 (c)) 
includes persons oppressed or persecuted be- 
cause of thelr race, color, creed, national 
origin, or opposition to totalitarianism. 
This preference group will provide a special 
priority for 2,500 war, occupation or refugee 
orphans (as defined in sec. 102 (a) (32); 
also see the special section of this summary, 
p. 14, dealing with children and orphans). 

The national interest preference group 
(sec. 202 (d)) is designed specifically to ad- 
vance the foreign-policy interests of the 
United States by strengthening those areas 
of the free world whose acute political and 
economic problems may be alleviated by 
some emigration. This preference group will 
also include a priority for orphans. 

Finally, the newcomer group (sec. 202 (e)) 
will consist of aliens who do not qualify for 
admission under any of the preference 
groups, but who desire to immigrate to the 
United States, and who possess all the other 
qualifications which are required of quota 
immigrants. The basis of the admission of 
qualified aliens in the newcomer group is 
first-come-first-served (sec. 204). 

Annual allocations of the total quota 
among the five groups are to be made by 
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the Commission, subject to the approval of 
the President. Any unused quota visas are 
to be reallocated from year to year among 
other groups (sec. 203). 

Although priority in the issuance of visas 
within the newcomer group is to be deter- 
mined in the order of application, it is pro- 
vided that one-half of 1 percent of the num- 
ber of visas assigned annually to the new- 
comer group shall be assigned to each na- 
tion having a population of 200,000 or more. 
This provision assures each nation with a 
population of 200,000 or more of an annual 
newcomer quota of no less than 250 visas 
(sec. 204 (c). - 

It is further provided that no more than 
10 percent of the newcomer group shall be 
assigned to any one nation. Inasmuch as 
the minimum in the newcomer group (20 
percent of the total) would be about 50,000 
annually, the maximum for any nation un- 
der such an arrangement would be 5,000. 
This figure could increase somewhat in pro- 
portion to the additions to the newcomer 
group authorized by the Commission and 
approved by the President. 

A nation, as used in this connection, is đe- 
fined to mean a colony, a possession or & 
dependency, all of which are given similar 
status. But the Commission is given the 
power to group individual nations into a 
single quota area (sec. 204 (c)). (See chart.) 

Another major feature of the proposed act, 
to be considered in connection with the uni- 
fied quota system, is the provision dealing 
with nonquota immigration. The McCarran 
Act adopted the main features of pre- 
McCarran law, except for a new grant of non- 
quota status to husbands as well as wives 
of United States citizens, while at the same 
time withdrawing nonquota status from col- 
lege and university professors. Under the 
terms of the proposed act, professors coming 
to the United States to teach at acknowl- 
edged colleges, universities, etc., are restored 
to their traditional nonquota status. 

The unified quota system based on one- 
sixth of 1 percent of the 1950 United States 
Census (150 million) provides for the annual 
issuance of 250,000 immigration visas to be 
allocated as follows: 


Femily unification preference, 
25 to 35 percent—62,000 to 


$7,000 visas 
1. Children t Persons es 
2. Parents ! cause of their— 
3. Grandparents 1. Special skills, 


4. Brothers and sisters 
5. Uneles and aunts 
6. Other close relatives 


of citizens and resident 
aliens. 


3. Education. 


making allocations, 


Occupation preference, 5 to 10 | Asylum preference, 15 to 25 
percent—12,000 to 25,000 visas 


ially selected be- 


2. Technical knowledge. 


4. Potential contribution to 
national security. 


The Commission to consult 
with Secretaries of State, 
fense, Commerce, and Labor in 


percent—37,000 to 62,000 visas 


1, Persons threatened with per- 
secution or oppression. 


2. Refugees from persecution or 
oppression. ems. 
3. May include up to 2,500 visas 
for orphans. 


3. Allocated 
De- 


for orp! 


National interest preference, 20 
to 3 percent 50,000 to 62,000 


1. Visas to be allocated to areas of 
the world to alleviate acute 
litical and economic prob- 


2. May include “surplus popula- 
tion“ and persons A6 
by war or its aftermath. 


with Secretaries of State and 
other Government agencies. 
4. May include up to 2,500 visas 


Newcomer group, 20 percent— 
50,000 visas 


W! 


1. To be allocated on first-come, 
first-served basis throughout 
the world. 


2. Designed to take care of general 
immigration. 

3. Every nation of the world over 
200,000 population assured one 
half of 1 percent of visas in this 


group. 
4. No nation can be issued more 
than 10 percent of visas in this 


group. 

5. Nations geographically or cul- 
turally related may be grouped 
as one nation.“ 


after consultation 


1 Children of citizens, and parents of resident citizens would be nonquota immigrants. 
Unused quota visas occurring at the end of each year may be allocated to the various groups for the following year under rules and regulations of the Commission, 


All immigrants under the unified quota system would be required to meet the health, education, economic, security, and other standards of the 


In addition—and this is a vital feature—a 
nonquota status is given to parents as well as 
to children and spouses of American citizens 
(sec. 102 (a) (19) (A)). 

At the same time that nonquota status is 
given to parents of American citizens, the 
proposed act deprives aliens born in the 
Western Hemisphere of their nonquota 
status, as already described. 

The effect of these changes is to confine 
the nonquota status to very special classes of 
immigrants—children, spouses, and parents 
of citizens, professors, ministers, and 1 or 2 
other technical categories—and to place all 
general immigration, including immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere, under the 
quota system. 


Under present and preexisting law it is 
theoretically possible for all the 130 million 
natives of Latin America to apply for immi- 
gration to the United States without numeri- 
cal restriction. The fact that immigration 
from Western Hemisphere nations has been 
kept within manageable limits in the past 
has been due largely to arbitrary refusal by 
consular officials to grant more than a limited 
number of visas in each country. Such a 
procedure is obviously unjustified in law and 
discriminatory in practice. The nonquota 
status for natives of the Western Hemisphere 
has thus been largely mythical rather than 
actual. Under the terms of the proposed act, 
Western Hemisphere nations would fare bet- 
ter than under the present nonquota status 


basic immigration laws. 


but would at the same time be placed on the 
same footing with all other nations, subject 
to the total numerical limitations and to all 
the other qualifications of quota immigra- 
tion. 

The abolition of the national origins quota 
system and of national quotas per se results 
in the wiping out of existing mortgages on 
the quotas of many small countries—mort- 
gages left over from the operations of the 
Displaced Persons Act. Under that act, dis- 
placed persons who were admitted to this 
country were charged against the future 
quotas of the countries in which the aliens 
happened to be born. The practical result 
was to cut in half the future quotas of these 
countries. In the case of Latvia, for instance, 
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one-half of its quota is used up until the 
year 2274; in the case of Estonia, until 2146; 
in the case of Poland, until 2000; in the case 
of Yugoslavia, until 2014; in the case of Tur- 
key, until 1964. With the termination of the 
national origins quota system all these 
mortgages are brought to an end and immi- 
gration would begin, after the enactment 
of the proposed act, with a fresh start. 

The proposed act would, in general, enable 
the United States to make its contribution 
toward a solution of European population 
and refugee problems, without the necessity 
of repeated emergency measures. The pro- 
posed act is designed to establish a perma- 
nent immigration policy based on world con- 
ditions which show no likelihood of allevia- 
tion for a long time to come. 

The enactment of the proposed act will 
bring renewed hope to hopeless, persecuted, 
and distressed people in many lands. En- 
lightened immigration policies adopted by 
the United States will provide leadership for 
other countries which can absorb immigra- 
tion. Millions of victims of war and of the 
aftermath of war may thus find opportunity 
for rehabilitation, to the benefit of the en- 
tire free world. 


C. SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR CHILDREN, ADOPTED 
CHILDREN, AND ORPHANS 

(Titles I, II, and III, secs, 102 (a) (32), 202 
(c), (d), and 303 (e)) 

The proposed act gives speclal attention to 
children —natural-born, adopted, and or- 
phans. The proposed act facilitates the ad- 
mission into the United States of alien chil- 
dren of American citizens and of resident 
aliens, treating adopted children on the same 
footing as natural-born children. 

In recent years there have been many 
appeals by both private and public agencies, 
and by thousands of individual citizens, for 
special legislation to permit alien orphans 
to be admitted to the United States for 
adoption, 

There has also been a demand for legisla- 
tion permitting orphans who are adopted 
abroad by our citizens, especially by our 
GI's, to be brought back to this country 
without securing in almost every case, as is 
now required, the enactment of a private 
bill. 

And finally there has been increased agi- 
tation for “doing something” about the 
many illegitimate children, born abroad to 
GI fathers—children whose mothers cannot 
care for them, and who could be made avail- 
able for adoption by childless couples in the 
United States. 

All these demands have been met in the 
proposed act by a series of special provi- 
sions dealing with adopted children and 
with orphans. 

The proposed act provides, in the first 
place, that children adopted abroad by Amer- 
ican citizens shall be considered as non- 
quota immigrants, the same as natural-born 
children, and be admitted freely without 
being charged to any quota, 

The proposed act then makes special pro- 
vision for the annual entry of up to 5,000 
war, refugee, or occupation orphans (as de- 
fined in sec. 102 (a) (32)). This is accom- 
plished by providing a priority within the 
asylum preference group (sec. 202 (c)) and 
within the national interest preference group 
(sec. 202 (d)), for 2,500 orphans each, annu- 
ally. 

Thus permanent statutory authority is 
provided to allow the admission of 5,000 or- 
phans annually—if that many are demanded 
for adoption and qualify. This should do 
much to eliminate the flourishing “black 
market” in babies, and at the same time help 
solve a critical social problem in many coun- 
tries of Western Europe. 

“War, occupation, or refugee orphans” are 
defined (sec. 102 (a) (32)) as children under 
10 years of age who have been orphaned by 
the death or disappearance of both parents, 
or who have been abandoned or deserted by, 
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or separated and lost from both parents. 
The definition also includes a child who has 
only one parent due to the death or disap- 
pearance of the other parent where there is 
reasonable ground to believe that such other 
parent was a member of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. If the remaining 
parent is unable to care for the child and 
agrees to release the child for immigration 
and adoption, the child can be admitted into 
the United States for adoption. 

All these orphans must be coming either 
to be adopted by American citizens or alien 
residents, on the basis of assurances given 
by such citizens or residents, or be coming 
under the sponsorship of a public or private 
agency approved by the Commission, with 
assurances that adoption or guardianship 
proceedings will be initiated for such 
orphans. 

The provisions of the proposed act and 
the rules and regulations to be adopted by 
the Commission would adequately protect 
not only the American families who might 
wish to adopt these orphans, but would also 
protect the orphans’ health and safety. 

The McCarran-Walter Act makes no provi- 
sion for an infant child whose birth occurs 
at a time when it is inconvenient or impossi- 
ble for the parents to obtain the proper docu- 
ments necessary for the child’s admittance 
into the United States. Sometimes the chil- 
dren are born en route to the United States, 
or are born prematurely during a vacation 
trip to Canada or Mexico. The proposed act 
(sec. 303 (c)) would prevent the exclusion 
of any child under 1 year of age accompanied 
by his parents, one or both of whom are citi- 
zens of the United States. This protection 
would also extend to a child under 1 year of 
age who has been born to alien parents after 
their visa or reentry permit has been issued. 
These safeguards are designed to prevent ar- 
bitrary barring of infant children from ad- 
mission into the United States with their 
parents. 


D. SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR VICTIMS OF PERSECU- 
TION; THE GRANTING OF ASYLUM 
(Titles I, II, and III, secs. 102 (a) (18) (B) 
(vi), 202, 302 (a) (4)) 

One of the new features of the proposed 
act is a series of special provisions designed 
to translate into legislative effect the tradi- 
tional United States policy of providing asy- 
lum for victims of political, racial, and re- 
ligious persecution. 

This undertaking is reflected, first, in the 
basic quota provisions (sec. 202), in which 
one of the preference groups is reserved for 
persecutees as defined (in sec. 202): “persons 
whose coming will further the traditional 
policy of the United States of offering asylum 
and refuge to persons oppressed or perse- 
cuted, or threatened with oppression or per- 
secution, because of their race, national 
origin, color, religion, adherence to demo- 
cratic beliefs, or their opposition to totali- 
tarianism or dictatorship.” 

An additional innovation of the proposed 
act is an arrangement whereby the Secretary 
of State is given authority to certify for tem- 
porary admission into this country “execu- 
tive, legislative, or judicial officials or leaders 
of national opinion of any foreign state who 
seek political asylum in the United States.” 
[Sec. 102 (a) (18) (B) (vi).] This provision 
requires the Secretary of State to certify that 
the admission of such persons is “in the in- 
terest of the United States.” Under these 
terms, officials of foreign governments who 
escape, for instance, from behind the Iron 
Curtain or are forced to flee from a Latin 
American country because of an armed upris- 
ing, may be granted, on the certification of 
the Secretary of State, temporary haven in 
the United States as nonimmigrant visitors. 
Thus, the United States will be able to pro- 
vide political asylum as Switzerland does. 

In regard to this special class of refugees, 
there is no fixed requirement that they must 
satisfy all the standards established for other 
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immigrants or even nonimmigrants. All such 
requirements may be waived at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of State if the Secre- 
tary of State finds that the entry of these 
individuals is in the interest of the United 
States. 

A further provision dealing with asylum 
from persecution (sec. 302 (a) (4)) author- 
izes the Commission to grant to a person 
fleeing for his life from political, religious, 
or racial persecution special permission to 
enter the United States, even though he may 
not have a visa. Such a fugitive must be 
otherwise eligible, in all respects, to receive 
a visa, and must have been unable to obtain 
the visa because he fled in imminent dan- 
ger of his life from political, racial, or reli- 
gious persecution. 

E. NONIMMIGRANTS 

(Titles I and III, secs. 102 (a) (18), 305) 

With respect to various classes of non- 
immigrants, such as visitors, diplomats, stu- 
dents, and treaty merchants (sec. 102 (a) 
(18)), it has always been necessary to vest 
power to waive what might otherwise be 
grounds for exclusion. Under the proposed 
act that power is vested in the Commission 
(sec. 305) in regard to all aliens except those 
in diplomatic categories (102 (a) (18) (A), 
(B), and (C)) who receive their visas at the 
direction of the Secretary of State. Waivers 
may be granted on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Commission deems appropriate 
to protect the national health and security, 
and all waivers of more than 30 days’ dura- 
tion must be reported annually to Congress. 

The McCarran-Walter Act has been ad- 
ministered as though there were no logical 
basis for differentiation between an immi- 
grant for permanent residence and a visitor 
seeking to enter the United States for busi- 
ness or for pleasure; or to lecture, to take 
part in a scientific seminar or conference, or 
a gathering of scholars or artists or for con- 
sultation with other specialists in the 
sciences or the arts. 

Scientific research in a variety of fields, for 
instance, has suffered significantly in the 
United States, because of the inability of 
foreign scientists and scholars to enter after 
being invited here to attend such meetings 
and conferences. Many international con- 
ferences on science and technology which 
might otherwise be held in this country are 
now being scheduled elsewhere, to our great 
loss in scientific knowledge, business, and 
prestige. 

Admission for permanent residence is 
properly denied to actual or potential sub- 
versives, but the privilege of even a tempo- 
rary visit to the United States is now also 
being denied in the cases of persons whose 
political thinking appears to deviate in any 
marked way from orthodox political con- 
cepts. Were such a criterion to be applied on 
a reciprocal basis by other countries, no 
American citizen devoted to the principles of 
free speech, free press, and free worship 
would be admissible even as a tourist to 
totalitarian countries or to any countries 
with basic political concepts different from 
our own. 

The purpose of the waiver provision in the 
proposed act is to restore reason and flexi- 
bility in the case of the nonimmigrant, sub- 
ject only to measures necessary for the pro- 
tection of the national health and security. 
F. ENTRY, EXCLUSION AND DEPORTATION OF 

ALIENS: PROVISIONS TO PROMOTE THE SECU- 

RITY AND WELFARE OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Titles I, III. and IV, secs. 102 (a) (15), 102 
(a) (28), 301, 302, 323, 333-336, 341 et. seq., 
361 et seq., 367, 413, 414, and 422) 

One of the major goals of the proposed 
act is to eliminate discriminatory and un- 
necessarily harsh provisions contained in the 
McCarran-Walter Act relating to exclusion 
and deportation; to guard against abuse of 
administrative discretion; and to provide 
adequate safeguards against the admission or 
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retention in the United States of subversives 
or other undesirable aliens. This objective is 
sought to be achieved in various sections of 
title III. 

It is recognized that the American people 
rightly desire that our immigration laws 
contain all provisions necessary to insure us 
egainst infiltration by subversive elements. 
Self-defense and common sense require that 
every possible and reasonable precaution be 
taken to prevent the admission of individ- 
uals whose purpose is to subvert or over- 
throw the Government of the United States 
and our democratic way of life. The same 
strictures are pertinent in regard to the ad- 
mission of criminal elements or other un- 
desirables. In the proposed act every prac- 
tical protection has been provided for our 
national security. Comprehensive and work- 
able standards are established so that genu- 
ine subversives and anti-democratic ele- 
ments are barred from admission. Provision 
is made for the deportation of those who, 
despite all precautions, obtain entry to this 
country. 

In fact, the antisubversive provisions of 
the proposed act are designed to be more 
effective than those in the McCarran Act. 

The McCarran Act erects such a confused 
and contradictory network of antisubversive 
provisions that it catches many anti-Com- 
munists in its web while allowing true sub- 
versives, both Fascist and Communist, to 
slip through. 

Thus, while the McCarran Act erects a 
Maginot line of defense against all individ- 
uals guilty of dangerous thoughts or asso- 
ciations, who seek to come to the United 
States through the conventional channels 
of immigration, the McCarran Act estab- 
lishes virtually no safeguards against the 
surreptitious entry of spies and saboteurs 
across the Mexican and Canadian borders. 
Nor does the McCarran Act contain any bar- 
riers against the admission of Nazis. 

The proposed act (sec. 301) sets forth 15 
categories of aliens defined as ineligible to 
receive visas. A valid visa is, of course, a 
prerequisite for admission. Exceptions from 
the rigid standards of eligibility and the 
right to waive some of the grounds of in- 
eligibility are duly provided for, where an 
admission would not be contrary to the best 
interests of the United States. Generally 
speaking, aliens who are mentally defective, 
who have contagious diseases, who are crim- 
inals or subversive, or who are otherwise 
undesirable for the reasons enumerated in 
section 301 are ineligible to obtain visas. 

Among the classes of aliens most clearly 
ineligible for admission are those who have 
advocated or taught subversive doctrine, or 
who have been members of or affiliated with 
any organization which advocates or teaches 
subversive doctrine. Aliens ineligible un- 
der these provisions may be admitted if their 
activities or affiliations were terminated at 
least 5 years prior to the application for a 
visa, and their entry would not be contrary 
to the best interests of the United States 
(Sec. 301 (i) (2)). 

The term “subversive doctrine” is defined 
in Sec. 102 (a) (28) (A) to (F) inclusive, 
and under the three subsequent subsections 
(G) to (I) inclusive. In accordance with 
these provisions, certain organizations are 
defined as subversive per se. These are: 
The Communist Party of the United States 
or of the Soviet Union; or any other Com- 
munist Party in any other country, affiliated 
with either the Communist Party of the 
United States or of the Soviet Union; the 
National Socialist Party of Germany or any 
of its paramilitary affiliates; and any suc- 
cessor parties to the above-named which 
advocate or teach subversive doctrine. 

The definition of “subversive doctrine” 
is so written as to bar aliens who advocate: 
(a) opposition to all organized government 
or forms of law; (b) the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force, 
violence or other unconstitutional means; 
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(c) the establishment of a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship in the United States (which is 
itself defined in sec. 102 (a) (29)); (d) the 
duty, necessity or propriety of the assassina- 
tion of public officials; (e) the unlawful 
destruction of property, or the extermination 
or persecution of persons because of race, 
religion or ancestry. 

Membership in or affiliation with an or- 
ganization which advocates or teaches sub- 
versive doctrine (sec. 102 (a) (15)) means 
voluntary membership or affiliation when 
over the age of 16 with knowledge that the 
organization advocates or teaches subversive 
doctrine. Voluntary“ membership or affilia- 
tion does not include joining a “subversive” 
organization when required to do so by 
law, without personal belief in the sub- 
versive doctrine taught or advocated, or 
solely for the purpose of obtaining employ- 
ment, education, food or other essentials of 
life. 

The classes of undesirable applicants for 
admission also include those who seek to 
enter the United States for the purpose of 
engaging in commercialized vice, who are 
paupers, professional beggars, vagrants, or 
who are likely to become public charges; 
and also aliens who have been convicted of 
violating laws relating to traffic in narcotic 
drugs (sec. 301 (c), (d), (e) and (k)). 

Except where a charge of crime is made 
for political purposes, aliens who have been 
duly charged with committing a crime in- 
volving moral turpitude are ineligible for 
visas (sec. 301 (1)), as are those who desert 
from the armed forces or remain abroad in 
order to avoid military service (sec. 414). 

Aliens who have assisted any other alien 
to enter the United States illegally are them- 
selves barred, as are, of course, all aliens 
who have attempted to enter by willful and 
material fraud (sec. 301 (o) and (p)). 

The proposed act makes improvements in 
the present system of keeping a check on 
undesirable aliens. All investigative agen- 
cies are directed to keep the Commission 
advised of relevant information they may 
gather regarding any alien who may apply 
for admission, or who may enter the United 
States, so that all such information will 
eventually be concentrated in one place, 
where it can be acted upon promptly and 
effectively, thus avoiding duplication, waste, 
and delay (sec. 116). 

The proposed act is generally more uni- 
form than the McCarran Act in its applica- 
tion of similar standards to all aliens. Sub- 
stantially the same provisions relating to 
eligibility for visas are to be found in the 
sections relating to deportation and to nat- 
uralization (secs. 341, 413, 422). 

As pointed out elsewhere, the proposed act, 
by creating a single agency to administer 
the immigration laws, minimizes the 
chances of cruel and unnecessary loss and 
injury to would-be immigrants, who, under 
the McCarran Act, may be granted a visa 
abroad by the consular service and denied 
admission at the port of entry by the Immi- 
gration Service (sec. 302). 

Under the proposed act, visa-granting of- 
ficers of the Commission are bound to exer- 
cise great care before issuing a visa (sec. 
322), and the alien whose eligibility for 
admission is established is then assured that, 
except for one or more of several contingen- 
cies provided for in the proposed act (sec. 
302 (b)), his trip to the United States will 
not be in vain, and he will be admitted. 

The idea of making a visa a virtually cer- 
tain guaranty of admission into the United 
States is also applied to reentry permits. 
Under existing law, a resident alien, duly 
admitted and about to leave the country for 
a temporary visit abroad, may apply for and 
receive a reentry permit. But the permit is 
of no practical validity. When the alien 
returns to an American port, he is treated as 
if he had never before been admitted, and 
he may, and frequently is, denied admission 
on any one of a wide variety of grounds. 
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This is the notorious new-entry doctrine 
which the proposed act would abolish. Un- 
der the proposed act an alien having his 
home in the United States and desiring to go 
temporarily abroad may be denied a reentry 
permit on security or other grounds (sec, 
323). But if he is granted a reentry permit, 
he is guaranteed a return to the United 
States, except under certain few and clearly 
defined circumstances (sec. 302). 

The proposed act would nullify the effect 
of a visa or reentry permit in those cases 
where it was procured by wiliful and ma- 
terial fraud; or where new evidence, discov- 
ered after the issuance of a visa, would, if 
it had been known, have made the alien 
ineligible for a visa; or where he fails to 
meet other specified conditions contained in 
the proposed act (sec. 302 (b)). 

As a general rule an alien previously ad- 
mitted to the United States but who has 
gone abroad for a temporary stay is to be 
excluded only if, while he was abroad, he 
was convinced of a crime involving moral 
turpitude; or if he seeks to reenter to engage 
in criminal activities; or if, while abroad, he 
has advocated or taught subversive doctrine, 
or joined with or become associated with a 
subversive organization; or if he has for gain 
assisted any other alien to enter the United 
States in violation of law (sec. 303). 

In these respects, the provisions of the 
proposed act in regard to reentry permits are 
similar to those governing visas: Aliens who 
are undesirable for security or for other rea- 
sons set forth in the proposed act are not 
admitted or allowed to enter the United 
States, even if they have a visa or reentry 
permit (sec. 302 (b)). 

On the other hand, the possibilities for 
arbitrary, capricious, and otherwise unfair 
treatment of aliens is greatly minimized. 
Procedures are created for hearings and for 
appeals from adverse rulings, and all proper 
precautions are taken to provide safeguards 
against discrimination and other injustices, 
and to assure humane and impartial consid- 
eration to all who come to the United States 
to visit or to stay. 

The proposed act requires the examination 
and inspection of all arriving aliens, other 
than those who are not excludable, and the 
prompt deportation of those who are not 
entitled to enter (secs. 333-336). 

Nine classes of aliens who are or may be- 
come deportable are defined in the proposed 
act (sec. 341). These include aliens who are 
(1) found to have obtained admission 
through fraud; or (2) enter the United 
States without inspection; or (3) violate a 
condition of admission; or (4) become pub- 
lic charges within 5 years after entry for 
reasons not shown to have arisen after entry; 
or (5) are sentenced and confined in prison 
for a term of at least 1 year upon conviction 
of a crime involving moral turpitude, com- 
mitted within 5 years after entry; or (6) 
within 10 years after entry, are sentenced 
more than once for such offenses; or (7) are 
convicted at any time after entry of any 
crime involving commercialized vice; or (8) 
are convicted at any time after entry of vio- 
lating laws relating to narcotic drugs; or 
(9) within 5 years prior to the issuance of 
@ warrant of arrest in deportation proceed- 
ings, advocated or taught or were members 
of or affiliated with organizations which ad- 
vocated or taught subversive doctrine. 

It is provided that conviction, as used in 
this connection, shall not apply to crime 
committed by aliens under 16 years of age, 
or those which have been pardoned, or to 
convictions where the court recommends 
that deportation ts not warranted. In addi- 
tion, the Commission is given authority to 
waive deportation for a single crime where 
serious hardship would occur and where con- 
tinued residence in the United States would 
not be undesirable (sec. 301 (b)). 

No alien who has been admitted for per- 
manent residence before his 14th birthday 
may thereafter be deported, nor an alien who 
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has lived as a permanent resident of the 
United States for 20 years or more (except 
as a fugitive from justice) (secs. 341, 342). 

The proposed act contains detailed pro- 
visions for the arrest and detention of aliens 
believed to be deportable (secs. 343 et seq.). 
Ordinarily, the Commission is given a period 
of 6 months within which to effect the alien's 
departure. Aliens ordered to be deported are 
given an opportunity for judicial review, but 
meanwhile remain subject to supervision by 
the Commission. 

Aliens who are to be deported may select 
the country to which they wish to go, if 
the country in question will receive them, 
unless prejudicial to the interests of the 
United States. If a deportable alien is un- 
able to or fails to arrange to be received 
in ths country of his choice, his deportation 
is then to be arranged by the Commission 
(sec, 344). 

Appropriate provision is made to defray 
the expenses of deportation. Deportable 
allens who can prove good moral character 
for the preceding 5 years are permitted to 
leave at their own expense without the 
stigma of deportation (sec. 345). 

All aliens who remain in the United States 
for more than 30 days are required to be 
fingerprinted and registered, and to notify 
the Attorney General of any change of ad- 
dress (secs, 361 et seq.). But failure to carry 
a registration card or to notify the Attorney 
General of a change of address, while a mis- 
demeanor if it is a willful failure, is not 
made, ipso facto, a ground for deportation, 
as such a failure is under the McCarran Act, 

The proposed act contemplates that all 
information with respect to registration of 
aliens will be kept in a central place, and 
the Attorney General is given full authority 
to administer and enforce the registration 
provisions (sec. 367). 

Scattered through the proposed act are 
provisions imposing maximum penalties, 
some giving the Commission authority to 
assess and collect fines, and other provisions 
defining offenses punishable by the courts. 
In addition, chapter 8 of title III contains 
general penalty provisions, in which a num- 
ber of offenses are defined and appropriate 
penalties provided. This chapter also pro- 
vides for the detention and prompt depor- 
tation of alien stowaways. 

In general, the proposed act is much more 
definite than the McCarran Act in its treat- 
ment of aliens who apply for visas, who are 
admitted or excluded, and those who, if ad- 
mitted, thereafter become deportable and 
are ordered to be deported. Full recognition 
is given to the gravity of the issues involved 
in the decisions to grant, revoke, or deny 
visas, or to exclude or deport. 

The proposed provisions under which chil- 
dren admitted prior to the age of 14 and 
aliens who have resided in the United States 
for more than 20 years are made immune 
to deportation refiect tested principles long 
recognized in our general body of laws cover- 
ing criminal offenses and civil liabilities. 

The deplorable tendency in recent immi- 
gration legislation to remove limitations of 
time within which the Government is re- 
quired to act in order to deport an alien 
is reversed in the proposed act. Under the 
McCarran Act an alien living in the United 
States who joined the Communist Party at 
any time in the distant past—perhaps 20 or 
30 years ago—is subject to deportation even 
though he may have left the party soon 
after poining, and may have subsequently 
become a strong anti-Communist. 

Under the McCarran Act the Government 
is required to deport such an individual, 
thus causing great distress and hardship 
on members of his family. At the same time, 
the McCarran Act admits aliens who, 5 years 
or more previous to their admissions to the 
United States, may have been active mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. 

It should be emphasized that the present 
provision for deportation of resident aliens 
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who have, in the past, belonged to sub- 
versive organizations is retroactive and 
penalizes persons whose acts were not pro- 
scribed at the time the actions were taken. 
The proposed act eliminates this incon- 
sistent retroactivity. 

Banishment or exile is a severe penalty, 
the relic of another day and age. In many 
cases it is a much greater punishment than 
any provided by the criminal laws, and 
should not be imposed under conditions 
where no criminal prosecution could be 
brought. That goal has not quite been 
reached in the proposed act but the new 
proposals are a marked improvement, at the 
same time containing adequate provisions 
to guard the security, the health and the 
welfare of the United States. 


G. ALIEN CREWMEN 
(Title III, secs. 352, 354-357) 


The provisions of the McCarran-Walter 
Act (secs. 251-257) which deal with the ad- 
mission and exclusion of alien crewmen have 
been widely criticized as unworkable and 
unfair. The press of the major maritime 
countries of the world has been filled with 
reports of the abuse and unfairness involved 
in the procedures for handling alien crew- 
men who wish to land temporarily in the 
United States during the stay of their vessel, 
or while awaiting assignment to another 
vessel. 

Under the terms of the McCarran-Walter 
Act, alien crewmen are for the first time 
required to fulfill the same requirements 
as immigrants coming to live permanently 
in the United States. Arriving at the port 
of entry, they are cross-examined concern- 
ing every detail of their past lives and po- 
litical beliefs and affiliations. This ques- 
tioning is neither appropriate nor necessary 
for crewmen who are coming here for only 
a few days. 

Under the proposed act an alien crewman 
can be prevented from landing in the United 
States on any ground that would make him 
ineligible to receive a visa (sec. 352). How- 
ever, unlike the McCarran Act, the proposed 
act gives the Commission the power to waive 
any provision barring the temporary landing 
of an alien crewman if it determines that the 
health and safety of the United States would 
not be thereby endangered. 

The McCarran Act makes no provision for 
informing the excluded crewman of the rea- 
sons for denial of a permit to land, and it 
provides him with no administrative appeal 
from the decision of minor immigration 
officials. 

The proposed act would not extend to alien 
crewmen the broad hearing and appeals pro- 
cedures provided for aliens coming here as 
permanent immigrants, but the proposed act 
would provide for expeditious hearings under 
special rules and regulations, in cases where 
landing permits for alien crewmen are de- 
nied or revoked (sec. 352 (b)). 

The proposed act retains all the necessary 
safeguards to prevent the landing of diseased 
alien crewmen, and to prevent alien crewmen 
from illegally remaining in this country by 
jumping ship, or by being discharged or paid 
off in the United States without permission 
of the Commission (secs, 354-357). 

The McCarran Act sets an absolute time 
limit of 29 days for temporary landing per- 
mits. This restriction has worked consid- 
erable hardship on alien crewmen who have 
become subject to arrest as a result of sail- 
ing delays, or failure to obtain assignment 
on another ship. The proposed act would 
leave to the determination of the Commis- 
sion the time limitation on a valid permit. 
All waiver cases for etays exceeding 30 days 
are required to be reported to Congress. 


H. ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS 
(Title III, sec. 346) 


Reasonable and flexible provisions for the 
adjustment of the status of an alien from 
that of a nonimmigrant to an immigrant or 
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vice versa without the time-consuming and 
expensive necessity of leaving and reenter- 
ing the country have long been needed in 
our immigration laws. Prior to the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act this was possible only 
through the suspension of a warrant of de- 
portation, a suspension which could be se- 
cured only in the case of an alien who had 
resided here for 7 years or who had lived here 
for 5 years and could prove to the Attorney 
General (a) good moral character; and (b) 
that his deportation would result in serious 
economic detriment to a citizen or to a legal- 
ly resident alien spouse, parent, or minor 
child, 

The McCarran-Walter Act (sec. 247) 
established direct procedures for adjustment 
of status, permitting a resident alien to ad- 
just his status from that of immigrant to 
nonimmigrant, and appearing to make it 
possible (sec. 245) for a nonimmigrant to 
adjust his status to that of an immigrant. 
The latter provision, however, seems to be 
more of a trap for the unwary than a grant 
of grace. The adjustment may be granted 
only in the discretion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral when, both at the time of the applica- 
tion and at the time of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s approval of that application, an immi- 
grant visa is immediately available. The 
McCarran-Walter Act defines a visa as being 
immediately available only if the quota is 
not filled at the time the application for ad- 
justment of status is filed. The McCarran 
Act provides, moveover, that the very act of 
filing an application for adjustment of status 
automatically ends the nonimmigrant status 
of the applicant. Thus, an alien who files 
such an application may become immedi- 
ately subject to deportation if, all unknown 
to the alien, an immigration visa is not im- 
mediately available. 

This is a clear illustration of the undue 
harshness of the McCarran Act, under whose 
terms broad discretion is granted to the At- 
torney General to exclude aliens from ad- 
mission to the United States, or to deport 
them, but whose discretion to suspend de- 
portation or to permit change of status is 
severely limited. 

With respect to suspension of a warrant 
of deportation, the McCarran Act (sec. 244 
(a)) drastically cuts down the rights ex- 
isting under prior law. Under the McCar- 
ran Act the procedure is restricted to appli- 
cations filed not more than 5 years after 
December 24, 1952, by aliens who last entered 
the United States more than 2 years prior 
to June 20, 1952. It requires a 7-year resi- 
dence in the United States, and the Attorney 
General must be convinced that the alien’s 
deportation would “result in exceptional 
and extremely unusual hardship to the 
alien, or to his spouse, parent, or minor 
child who is a citizen or legally resident 
alien.” 

The proposed act (sec. 346) simplifies 
and combines the two procedures and makes 
it possible for any legally resident alien, as 
a matter of right, upon application and ap- 
propriate showing to the Commission, to ad- 
just his status. If the adjustment sought is 
to the status of an immigrant, the alien 
need merely show that (1) if he were ap- 
plying abroad, he would be eligible for ad- 
mission, and (2) a visa is reasonably avail- 
able in the group for which the alien is 
eligible. In a case where those facts cannot 
be shown, the alien may nonetheless obtain 
the adjustment if he proves good moral 
character for the preceding 5 years, and that 
he has resided in the United States for 7 
years, or that his departure from the United 
States would cause “serious hardship to him- 
self or to a citizen or a previously admitted 
alien who is his spouse or child.” 

I. CITIZENSHIP AND NATURALIZATION 
(Title IV) 

The corresponding title of the McCarran- 

Walter Act was presented to the American 
ple as an advance, because it abolished 
racial barriers to naturalization, But at the 
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same time the McCarran Act riveted into law 
a rigid second-class status for naturalized 
citizens of the United States and, under this 
title as elsewhere, vested tremendous power 
in the unreviewable discretion of the At- 
torney General. The proposed act grants to 
naturalized citizens full equality with natu- 
ral-born citizens, except in cases where natu- 
ralization was procured by actual fraud. 
The proposed act makes other changes to 
simplify and clerify the law and to bring 
naturalization and denaturalization pro- 
cedures back into line with traditional 
American standards of justice. 


J. WHO Is A CITIZEN? 
(Secs. 401, 402, and 408) 


Citizenship is acquired either at birth or 
by naturalization. The proposed act (sec. 
401) slightly broadens the category of citi- 
zens of the United States at birth, abolish- 
ing the undemocratic distinction between 
citizen and national (now applicable to per- 
sons born in American Samoa and Swains 
Island), and (sec. 408) extending citizenship 
to persons born in Puerto Rico before 1899 
(sec, 402). 


K. REQUIREMENTS AND PROCEDURES FOR 
NATURALIZATION 


(Secs. 413, 421-423, 431-434, 447) 


Except in certain special cases, noted be- 
low, a 5-year residence in the United States 
is required for naturalization. The proposed 
act returns to pre-McCarran law by abolish- 
ing the McCarran Act's conclusive presump- 
tion (sec. 316 (b)), that absence from the 
United States for a period of 6 months or 
more breaks the continuity of residence for 
naturalization purposes. An alien absent for 
less than 1 year will, under the proposed act 
(sec. 422), be able to show that he had 
reasonable cause for not having sooner re- 
turned to the United States. Absences longer 
than a year without breaking the continuity 
of residence are permitted by the McCarran 
Act only in the case of a person absent in 
connection with the performance of religious 
duties (sec. 317). Under the proposed act 
(sec. 423) this exemption is extended to 
alien employees of specified types of United 
States organizations who may be sent abroad 
in connection with their jobs. 

In view of the obvious desirability of hav- 
ing ali members of a family group acquire 
United States citizenship as soon as reason- 
ably possible, our law has always reduced the 
residence requirement in the case of the 
spouse of an American citizen and has per- 
mitted the naturalization of minor children 
through the naturalization of their parents. 
The proposed act reduces the required resi- 
dence of a spouse of a United States citizen 
from 3 years to 1 year (sec. 431) and increases 
the maximum age for derivative naturaliza- 
tion from 15 to 17 (secs. 432, 433). Also the 
proposed act extends this privilege to legally 
adopted children (sec. 434). Abuse of these 
provisions, as through short-lived marriages 
entered into for the purpose of acquiring 
citizenship, is guarded against by the provi- 
sion for revocation of any naturalization pro- 
cured by fraud (sec. 447). 

Subversive activity will bar naturaliza- 
tion, But instead of the vague and general 
language of the McCarran Act (sec. 313), the 
proposed act gives a clear and definite test— 
precisely the same as that applied in an ex- 
clusion or deportation case—namely, no 
alien may be naturalized if at any time 
within 5 years of filing his petition for 
naturalization, or at any time prior to 
naturalization, he has either advocated or 
taught subversive doctrine or been a member 
of or affiliated with a subversive organization 
(sec. 413). 

The proposed act retains the literacy re- 
quirement for naturalization, but restores it 
to the form in which it was prior to the Mc- 
Carran Act, requiring that the petitioner be 

able to read. No writing requirement is pro- 
vided (sec. 421). 
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In accordance with the modern trend in 
all fields of law, the proposed act permits 
naturalization on an affirmation rather than 
an oath in the case of a person whose re- 
ligion forbids the taking of an oath (sec. 
444). 

No basic change is proposed in the pro- 
cedure for obtaining naturalization. The 
proposed act does, however, restore the law 
to what it was prior to the McCarran Act in 
two important respects: 

First, it eliminates the mandatory require- 
ment of the so-called neighborhood check 
of the petitioner, leaving to the discretion 
of the Commission the scope of the investi- 
gation in any particular case. 

Second, it deletes the provision of the 
McCarran Act (sec. 335 (d))—completely 
foreign to American concepts of proper ad- 
ministrative procedure—which permits the 
naturalization examiner, a subordinate em- 
ployee of the Attorney General, to be repre- 
sented in court by separate counsel, in cases 
in which the Attorney General has overruled 
the examiner. 

Under the proposed act the court would 
have before it the complete record of the 
Commission’s action on the naturalization 
petition, including, as a part of the record, 
the examiner’s decision. 


L. SPECIAL NATURALIZATION PROCEDURES FOR 
ots: EXPEDITED NATURALIZATION FOR WAR- 
TIME SERVICE IN KOREA 


(Secs. 436-438) 


The privilege of accelerated acquisition of 
United States citizenship through wartime 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States is granted, as in present law, to vet- 
erans of World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean conflict. Ninety days of such war- 
time service is required. In the case of 
Korea, the service must be during the period 
June 25, 1950, through July 1, 1955 (sec. 
437 (b)). 

Service in the Armed Forces during peace- 
time or other than in the Korean conflict is 
required to amount to 3 years in order to 
qualify the alien for citizenship (sec. 437 
(a)). Arrangements for naturalization in 
the field and standards for determination of 
honorable service are also included (sec. 438) 
in the proposed act. A much simpler pro- 
cedure is provided than under present law. 

The proposed act reverts to the law as it 
was prior to the McCarran Act in restoring 
a simplified procedure for the naturalization 
of persons who lost their United States citi- 
zenship by serving in the armies of the allies 
of the United States during World War II 
(sec. 436). 


M. LOSS OF CITIZENSHIP AND REVOCATION OF 
NATURALIZATION 
(Secs. 447, 451, and 452) 

Loss of United States citizenship, whether 
acquired by birth or by naturalization, is a 
drastic penalty. The McCarran Act (sec. 
349) contains a long list of acts which auto- 
matically cause loss of citizenship. If citi- 
zenship was acquired by naturalization. 
those acts may include. mere residence 
abroad for as little as 3 years (sec. 352). 
Moreover, the effect of these provisions in 
every case is to place upon the person whose 
citizenship is thus forfeited the burden of 
proving that he did not, in fact, commit the 
act on the basis of which our Government 
now strips him of citizenship. 

Under the proposed act, two basic changes 
are made: 

First, the list of acts which automatically 
would cause loss of citizenship is limited to 
(1) renunciation of United States citizen- 
ship, (2) obtaining naguralization in a for- 
eign nation, (3) desertion in time of war, 
(4) leaving the country to avoid military 
service, (5) conviction for treason, or (6) an 
attempt to overthrow our Government by 
force of arms (sec. 451). 

The McCarran Act (sec. 349) specifies ad- 
ditional grounds, e. g., taking an oath of alle- 
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giance to a foreign state, serving in its armed 
forces, accepting or serving in an office un- 
der a foreign government if foreign national- 
ity is thereby acquired, and voting in a 
foreign political election. Under the pro- 
posed act only the taking of an oath of alle- 
giance, or service in the armed forces of a 
foreign state after having acquired its na- 
tionality, in each case without compulsion, 
will result in a loss of citizenship. In such 
a case, as in a proceeding for revocation of 
naturalization. loss of citizenship would re- 
sult only from a decree of a United States 
court in a proceeding brought by the Com- 
mission for forfeiture of citizenship, in 
which the Commission would have to sustain 
the burden of proof, e. g., to show that by 
swearing allegiance to a foreign state the 
defendant acted without compulsion (sec. 
452). 

All distinctions between native-born and 
naturalized citizens are abolished by the 
proposed act so that mere residence abroad, 
even in the country of birth or former citi- 
zenship, will not, as it does under the Mc- 
Carran Act (sec. 352), forfeit United States 
citizenship. 

With respect to revocation of naturaliza- 
tion, the proposed act would restore the law 
to what it was prior to the McCarran Act, 
The basic ground for revocation of naturali- 
zation has always been fraud in its procure- 
ment. However, the McCarran Act (sec. 
340) contains a broad definition of fraud 
which may include an unintentional con- 
cealment of a material fact, even where the 
petitioner for naturalization did not think 
it was material or had forgotten it. The 
McCarran Act also has provisions under 
which such things as refusal to testify be- 
fore a congressional committee (sec. 340 
(a)), residence in the country of birth (sec. 
340 (d)), or joining a subversive or front 
organization (sec. 340 (c)), after naturali- 
zation, may give rise to a conclusive pre- 
sumption that the naturalization was pro- 
cured by fraud. These provisions are of 
doubtful constitutionality as they stand in 
the McCarran Act. However, the proposed 
act (sec. 447), eliminates them as un-Amer- 
ican. It leaves naturalization revocable only 
for an act found by the courts to constitute 
fraud in its procurement. Action for revo- 
cation of naturalization must be brought 
within 10 years after citizenship was grant- 
ed, an extension of the statute-of-limitations 
concept to the feld of naturalization. 


N. NO PROTECTION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
CITIZENSHIP 


(Sec. 455) 


Both under the McCarran Act and under 
prior law, a person denied a right or privi- 
lege of citizenship on the ground that he is 
not a citizen must seek confirmation of his 
status by suit for a declaratory judgment in 
the United States courts. However, under 
the McCarran Act, despite the fact that the 
Government may assert citizenship to be 
lost while the individual is abroad, the suit 
to confirm the citizenship status may be 
brought only if the plaintiff is within the 
United States (sec. 360 (a)). 

Under the proposed act (sec. 455), the 
action could be instituted while the plaintiff 
is outside the United States and the court 
may, if it finds that the suit was instituted 
in good faith, order the issuance of a cer- 
tificate of identity to the plaintiff, permit- 
ting him to come to the United States while 
the suit is pending. If he loses the case, the 
plaintiff is made immediately deportable. 

©. JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 
(Title V, sec. 501) 

The McCarran-Walter Act established a 
joint congressional committee which was 
given broad—tfar too broad—powers in con- 
nection with the administration of our im- 
migration and naturalization laws. The 
basic idea of a Joint Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization is a useful one. But 
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the provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act 
setting up this committee are violently in- 
consistent with sound Government prac- 
tices. 

Under the McCarran-Walter Act power is 
given to the joint committee to participate 
in the administration of the act. Subordi- 
nate administrators are required to report 
directly to the joint committee, a gross 
violation of the concepts of sound govern- 
ment and of the doctrine of the separation 
of powers as between the legislative and 
executive branches of Government. 

Moreover, under the terms of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, membership on the joint 
committee is reserved to members of the Ju- 
diciary Committees of the House and Senate. 
This reflects the basic philosophy inherent 
in the McCarran-Walter Act that immigra- 
tion policy is solely and entirely a matter of 
police powers, of investigation, apprehen- 
sion, prosecution, and punishment, and is of 
only legal concern. 

The proposed act is based on quite another 
philosophy, namely, that immigration and 
naturalization policy has much wider rami- 
fications, involving foreign policy, economic 
policy, and the public welfare generally. 

Consequently, in the proposed act (sec. 
501), the joint congressional committee is 
first of all confined in its jurisdiction and 
functions to matters of legislation and legis- 
lative inquiry; secondly, the committee is 
broadened to include representation of the 
Foreign Relations and the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committees, as well as of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. The joint committee is, of 
course, retained as a bipartisan committee. 
The distribution of membership in each 
House is as follows: 3 from the Judiciary 
Committee, 2 from the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and 2 from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Such a joint committee, with broad rep- 
resentation and clearly defined legislative 
functions, can usefully operate to keep a 
vigilant eye on the administration of our im- 
migration laws and the effect of those laws 
and policies upon our relations abroad, upon 
our economy at home, and upon the welfare 
of the country as a whole. 


EXTENSION OF TIME TO FILE RE- 
PORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
THE ECONOMIC REPORT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to the text of the Employment 
Act of 1946, the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report is supposed to file its 
report on the Ist of March. The com- 
mittee voted unanimously yesterday 
morning to request that it be given until 
March 15 to file its report. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this additional time 
be granted to the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE 
UNITED STATES COMMISSION 
FOR THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
200TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH OF ALEXANDER HAMIL- 
TON (S. DOC. NO. 12) 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Senate 
Joint Resolution 140, which was passed 
by the 83d Congress, 2d session, estab- 
lished a commission for the celebration 
of the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Alexander Hamilton. Section 6 of Pub- 
lic Law 601 requires the Commission to 
make a report to Congress on or before 
March 1, 1955. As chairman of the 
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Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Com- 
mission, I submit a preliminary report, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point, and 
also that it be printed as a Senate doc- 


ument. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be printed 
in the Recorp; and, without objection, 
the report will also be printed as a Sen- 
ate document. 

The preliminary report, presented by 
Mr. Munopt, is as follows: 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES 
COMMISSION FOR THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
2COTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF ALEX- 
ANDER HAMILTON, WHICH Occurs IN 1957 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1955. 
To the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives: 

Senate Joint Resolution 140, to establish a 
Commission for the celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, passed by the 83d Congress, 2d session, 
was approved by the President on August 20, 
1954 (Public Law 601, ch. 770). 

Pursuant to the law: 

The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, on August 21, 1954, appointed the fol- 
lowing Representatives as members of the 
Commission: 

Hon. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR., of New York. 

Hon. THomas E. MARTIN, of Iowa. 

Hon. PETER W. RODINO, JR., of New Jersey. 

Hon. JOHN J. Rooney, of New York. 

The President of the Senate on November 
17, 1954, appointed the following Senators to 
be members of the Commission: 

Hon. Harry Fioop BYRD, of Virginia. 

Hon. THomas C. HENNINGS, In., of Missouri. 

Hon. Irvine M. Ives, of New York. 

Hon. Karu E. MUNDT, of South Dakota. 

The President of the United States on Jan- 
uary 11, 1955, the 198th anniversary of Ham- 
Uton's birth, appointed the following persons 
as members of the Commission: 

Milton G. Baker, of Pennsylvania. 

Edward R. Burke, of Maryland. 


Mrs. Marie Coffin, of the District of Co- 


lumbia. 

George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Laurens M. Hamilton, of Virginia. 

John A. Krout, of New York. 

Clark Haynes Minor, of New York. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Patterson, of New York. 

On February 1, 1955, at the call of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Bicentennial Commission met in the 
Secretary’s office for the purpose of organiza- 
tion. Senator Kart E. Munpr was elected 
Chairman, and Representative FREDERIC R. 
COUDERT, JR., was elected Vice Chairman, pur- 
suant to the terms of the law. Mr. W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for Monetary Affairs, was named Secre- 
tary of the Commission, and Mr. Robert A. 
Dillon, of the Treasury Department, was 
named Assistant Secretary. 

The Commission established an Executive 
Committee of 5 members, consisting of the 
Chairman, the Vice Chairman, and 3 to be 
appointed by the Chairman. The Secretary 
was made an ex officio member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. The Chairman named Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Hamilton, and Representative 
Rooney to serve with himself and the Vice 
Chairman on the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee of the Commis- 
sion met in Senator Munnprt’s office on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1955. The executive offices of the 
Commission were established at 1624 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., through the cour- 
tesy of the American Good Government So- 
ciety, and research space has been assigned 
by the Library of Congress in its Manuscripts 
Division. 

J. Harvie Williams, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, was appointed Director of the Com- 
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mission, and Dr. Frank Monaghan, also of 
the District of Columbia, was appointed His- 
torian of the Commission, to prepare a re- 
port for the Commission on plans and a 
program for signalizing the bicentennial of 
Alexander Hamilton in 1957, in accordance 
with section 2 of Public Law 601, which re- 
quires the Commission to give due consider- 
ation to any plan or plans which may be 
submitted to it. 

Meanwhile, the term of Representative 
Thomas E. Martin having expired with the 
83d Congress, the Speaker of the House ap- 
pointed Representative CARROLL REECE, of 
Tennessee, as a member of the Commis- 
sion. 

Section 6 of Public Law 601 requires the 
Commission to make a report to Congress 
on or before March 1, 1955, in order that 
further enabling legislation may be enacted. 
In view of the extremely limited time since 
the Commission was organized it is not pre- 
pared at this time to make definitive recom- 
mendations with respect to the programs of 
the Commission which might require such 
legislation. However, such a report will be 
made at the earliest possible date, perhaps 
by May 1, 1955. 

During the 10 months between Senator 
Monot’s introduction of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 140 and the organization of the Com- 
mission, informal work was done in behalf 
of its ultimate objectives. Indicative of the 
intense interest in Alexander Hamilton and 
his contributions to the building of the 
Republic is the fact that several national 
organizations had established special com- 
mittees to cooperate with the proposed Com- 
mission, when appointed. 

Within 10 days of their appointments the 
Director and the Historian met in Washing- 
ton with special committees of the Manu- 
script Society and the American Association 
for State and Local History. Both of these 
committees, representing more than 1,800 
private collectors, museums, local libraries, 
and historical societies, have already submit- 
ted varied and excellent proposals which are 
now under consideration by the Commis- 
sion, together with others from within and 
without the Commission. 

Our heartening experience with these two 
prominent organizations leads us to expect 
equal cooperation from other national groups 
in strategic positions to further the ultimate 
program of the Commission. 

Among the suggestions made to the Com- 
mission from every informed source is the 
publication of an adequate and compre- 
hensive edition of Hamilton’s papers. Pre- 
vious editions of Hamilton's works, inade- 
quate as they were, have long since been out 
of print, and are generally unavailable. The 
unpublished Hamilton materials now avail- 
able, together with a reediting of previously 
published manuscripts will provide the solid 
foundation for what the report of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary called the finest 
monument that could be erected to Ham- 
ilton. This and all other proposals which 
have been or may be made will receive care- 
ful consideration by the Commission. 

The Commission plans to submit a com- 
prehensive report with recommendations on 
or about May 1, 1955. 

Respectfully submitted. 

KarL E. MUNDT, 
Chairman, Alerander Hamilton Bi- 
centennial Commission. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR 
THE PRESIDENT TO ENTER INTO 
TRADE AGREEMENTS—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit proposed amendments, in the nature 
of a substitute, intended to be proposed 
by me to the bill (H. R. 1) to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into 
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trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes, and ask that they be 
printed, and appropriately referred. 

I have prepared a statement com- 
pletely explaining my views on this prob- 
lem which I desire to submit as part of 
my remarks. 

In explanation of the proposed amend- 
ments, I wish to make just a short de- 
scription. 

The amendments are designed to bring 
the tariff-making procedure of the 
United States back into equilibrium 
again. This they do by the following: 

First. Continuing to provide for utiliz- 
ing the administrative facilities and serv- 
ices of the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government for the negotiation of 
trade agreements under standards and 
within limits of congressional delega- 
tions. 

Second. Revitalizing the United States 
Tariff Commission by establishing cri- 
teria as a basis for its escape clause rec- 
ommendations which also must be defi- 
nite and specific and which are so 
designed as to insure that congressional 
policy is carried out. 

Third. Reserving to the Congress the 
final decision on escape clause recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission. 

Briefly, the amendatory substitute I 
am introducing for H. R. 1 provides for: 

First. The extension of the trade 
agreement program. In this respect, it 
recognizes that the actual negotiation 
with regard to the thousands of items 
covered by trade agreement and tariff 
legislation is best handled by the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government. 

Second. It increases to seven the num- 
ber of Commissioners of the United 
States Tariff Commission, and provides 
for 7-year terms. Since the Commission 
is an expert body, it is essential that con- 
tinuity of policy and decision be provided 
for in the Commission’s organizational 
structure. This is best assured by hav- 
ing an odd number of Commissioners, 
with long tenure, and with one member 
leaving the Commission each year. 

Third. It returns to the Congress sub- 
stantive control over trade and tariff 
legislation, by requiring the Tariff Com- 
mission to keep the Congress informed 
as to the effect, before their conclusion, 
of proposed reciprocal trade agreements; 
in the case of findings of the Tariff Com- 
mission on escape-clause actions, it re- 
serves to either House of Congress the 
power by a majority vote of its mem- 
bers to override such findings, which 
otherwise, in the absence of such a vote, 
would become final. 

Fourth. It sets up a procedure—very 
similar to the method used in the Reor- 
ganization Act—by which the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission 
are to be handled. The language pro- 
viding for special rules for handling leg- 
islation in the absence of action by the 
Congress is necessary, in order to meet 
constitutional requirements. 

Mr. President, I submit the amend- 
ments, in the nature of a substitute, for 
appropriate reference. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendments and the 
statement explaining them be printed in 
the body of the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the amendments and state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That this act may be cited as the “Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1955.” 

“Sec. 2. The period during which the 
President is authorized to enter into foreign 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. S. C., 
sec, 1351), is hereby extended from June 
12, 1955, until the close of June 30, 1957. 

“Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. S. 
C., sec. 1351 (a)), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

a) (1) For the purpose of expanding 
foreign markets for the products of the 
United States (as a means of assisting in 
establishing and maintaining a better rela- 
tionship among various branches of Ameri- 
can agriculture, industry, mining, and com- 
merce) by regulating the admission of for- 
eign goods into the United States in accord- 
ance with the characteristics and needs of 
various branches of American production so 
that foreign markets will be made available 
to those branches of American production 
which require and are capable of developing 
such outlets by affording corresponding 
market opportunities for foreign products in 
the United States, the President, whenever 
he finds as a fact that any existing duties or 
other import restrictions of the United States 
or any foreign country are unduly burdening 
and restricting the foreign trade of the 
United States and that the purpose above 
declared will be promoted by the means here- 
inafter specified, is authorized from time to 
time— 

„A) To enter into foreign trade agree- 
ments with foreign governments or instru- 
mentalities thereof: Provided, That no provi- 
sion in any such agreement shall be given 
effect in a manner inconsistent with existing 
legislation of the United States: Provided 
jurther, That the enactment of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1955 shall not 
be construed to determine or indicate the 
approval or disapproval by the Congress of 
the Executive Agreement known as the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

“*(B) To proclaim such modifications of 
existing duties and other import restrictions, 
or such additional import restrictions, or 
such continuance, and for such minimum 
periods, of existing customs or exercise treat- 
ment of any article covered by foreign trade 
agreements, as are required or appropriate 
to carry out any foreign trade agreement that 
the President has entered into hereunder. 

2) No proclamation pursuant to para- 
graph (1) (B) of this subsection shall be 
made 

“*(A) Increasing by more than 50 percent 
any rate of duty existing on January 1, 1945. 

„B) Transfering any article between the 
dutiable and free lists. 

“*(C) In order to carry out a foreign trade 
agreement entered into by the President be- 
fore June 12, 1955, 
decreasing by more than 50 percent any rate 
of duty existing on January 1, 1945. 

% D) In order to carry out a foreign-trade 
agreement entered into by the President on 
or after June 12, 1955, decreasing (except as 
provided in paragraph (4) of this subsection) 
any rate of duty below the lowest of the 
following rates: 

“‘(i) The rate 10 percent below the rate 
existing on July 1, 1955. 

„u) In the case of any article which the 
President determines, at the time the for- 
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eign-trade agreement is entered into, is nor- 
mally not imported into the United States 
or is normally imported into the United 
States in negligible quantities, the rate 50 
percent below the rate existing on January 1, 
1945. This clause shall not apply with re- 
spect to any article unless it is identified in 
the list required by section 3 (a) of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1360 (a)), for 
possible consideration as an article which is 
normally not imported into the United States 
or is normally imported into the United 
States in negligible quantities. 

(Ai) In the case of any article subject to 
an ad valorem rate of duty above 50 percent 
(or a combination of ad valorem rates ag- 
gregating more than 50 percent), the rate of 
50 percent ad valorem (or a combination of 
ad valorem rates aggregating 50 percent). 
In the case of any article subject to a spe- 
cific rate of duty (or a combination of rates 
including a specific rate) the ad valorem 
equivalent of which has been determined by 
the President to have been above 50 percent 
during a period determined by the President 
to be a representative period, the rate 50 per- 
cent ad valorem or the rate (or a combina- 
tion of rates), however stated, the ad valorem 
equivalent of which the President determines 
would have been 50 percent during such pe- 
riod. The standards of valuation contained 
in section 402 of this act (as in effect during 
the representative period) shall be utilized 
by the President, to the maximum extent he 
finds such utilization practicable, in making 
the determinations under the preceding sen- 
tence. 

“*(3) (A) Subject to the provisions of sub- 
paragraphs (B) and (C) of this paragraph, 
the provisions of any proclamation made un- 
der paragraph (1) (B) of this subsection, 
and the provisions of any proclamation of 
suspension under paragraph (5) of this sub- 
section, shall be in effect from and after such 
time as is specified in the proclamation. 

„B) In the case of any decrease in duty 
to which paragraph (2) (D) of this subsec- 
tion applies— 

“*(i) if the total amount of the decrease 
under the foreign-trade agreement does not 
exceed 10 percent of the rate existing on July 
1, 1955, the amount of decrease becoming 
initially effective at one time shall not ex- 
ceed 5 percent of the rate existing on July 
1, 1955; 

(Ii) except as provided in clause (i), not 
more than one-half of the total amount of 
the decrease under the foreign-trade agree- 
ment shall become initially effective at one 
time; and 

“‘(iii) no part of the decrease after the 
first part shall become initially effective un- 
til the immediately previous part shall have 
been in effect for a period or periods aggre- 
gating not less than 1 year. 

“*(C) No part of any decrease in duty to 
which the alternative specified in paragraph 
(2) (D) (i) of this subsection applies shall 
become initially effective after the expiration 
of the 2-year period which begins on July 1, 
1955. If any part of such decrease has be- 
come effective, then for purposes of this sub- 
paragraph any time thereafter during which 
such part of the decrease is not in effect by 
reason of legislation of the United States or 
action thereunder shall be excluded in de- 
termining when the 2-year period expires. 

„%) If the President determines that 
such action will simplify the computation of 
the amount of duty imposed with respect to 
an article, he may exceed any limitation spec- 
ified in paragraph (2) (D) or paragraph (4) 
of this subsection or subparagraph (B) of 
this paragraph by not more than whichever 
of the following is lesser: 

“'(i) The difference between the limita- 
tion and the next lower whole number, or 

“* One-half of 1 percent ad valorem. 

In the case of a specific rate (or of a combi- 
nation of rates which includes a specific 
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rate), the one-half of 1 percent specified 
in clause (ii) of the preceding sentence shall 
be determined in the same manner as the 
ad valorem equivalent of rates not stated 
wholly in ad valorem terms is determined 
for the purposes of paragraph (2) (D) (iil) 
of this subsection. 

4) Notwithstanding the foregoing limi- 
tations on the amount of decreases in duty 
that may be proclaimed in order to carry 
out foreign-trade agreements— 

“*(A) in order to carry out a foreign-trade 
agreement entered into on or after June 12, 
1955, to which the Government of Japan is 
a party, and with respect to which notice of 
intention to negotiate was published on 
November 16, 1954 (19 F. R. 7379), the proc- 
lamation may, if the President determines 
that the decrease is necessary in order to 
provide expanding export markets for prod- 
ucts of Japan (including such markets in 
third countries), decrease by not to exceed 
50 percent any rate of duty existing on Jan- 
uary 1, 1945; and 

„B) if such agreement is entered into 
before July 1, 1955, such reduced rate may 
be further decreased by an amount not to 
exceed 10 percent thereof. 

“"(5) In exercising his authority under 
this section, the President shall avoid, to the 
maximum extent he deems practicable and 
consistent with the purpose of this section, 
the subdivision of classification categories. 

“*(6) Subject to the provisions of section 5 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951 (19 U. S. C., sec. 1362), duties and other 
import restrictions proclaimed pursuant to 
this section shall apply to articles the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of all foreign coun- 
tries, whether imported directly or indirectly: 
Provided, That the President shall, as soon as 
practicable, suspend the application to ar- 
ticles the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of any country because of its discriminatory 
treatment of American commerce or because 
of other acts (including the operations of 
international cartels) or policies which in 
his opinion tend to defeat the purpose of 
this section. 

„ The President may at any time ter- 
minate, in whole or in part, any proclama- 
tion made pursuant to this section.’ 

“(b) The last sentence of section 350 (b) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 
U. S. C., sec. 1351 (b)), is hereby amended 
to read as follows: No rate of duty on prod- 
ucts of Cuba shall be decreased 

“*(1) In order to carry out a foreign trade 
agreement entered into by the President be- 
fore June 12, 1955, by more than 50 percent 
of the rate of duty existing on January 1, 
1945, with respect to products of Cuba. 

“*(2) In order to carry out a foreign trade 
agreement entered into by the President on 
or after June 12, 1955, below the applicable 
alternative specified in subsection (a) (2) 
(D) or (4) (subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (a) (3) (B), (C), and (D) ), each such 
alternative to be read for the purposes of 
this paragraph as relatirg to the rate of 
duty applicable to products of Cuba. With 
respect to products of Cuba, the limitation 
of subsection a) (2) (D) (iii) may be ex- 
ceeded to such extent as may be required to 
maintain an absolute margin of preference 
to which such products are entitled.“ 

„e) Subsection (c) of section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. S. C., 
sec. 1351 (c)), is hereby amended by insert- 
ing ‘(1)’ after ‘(c)’, by striking out ‘(1)’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(A)’, by strik- 
ing out ‘(2)’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
(B), and by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“"(2) For purposes of this section— 

“(A) Except as provided in subsection 
(d), the terms “existing on January 1, 1945” 
and “existing on July 1, 1955“ refer to rates 
of duty (however established, and even 
though temporarily suspended by act of Con- 
gress or otherwise) existing on the date 
specified, except rates in effect by reason of 
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action taken pursuant to section 5 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 (19 
U. S. C., sec. 1362). 

“*(B) The term “existing” without the 
specification of any date, when used with 
respect to any matter relating to the con- 
clusion of, or proclamation to carry out, a 
foreign trade agreement, means existing on 
the day on which that trade agreement is 
entered into.’ 

d) Section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1351, is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

de) The President shall submit to the 
Congress an annual report on the operation 
of the trade-agreements program, including 
information regarding new negotiations, 
modifications made in duties and import 
restrictions of the United States, reciprocal 
concessions obtained, modifications of exist- 
ing trade agreements in order to effectuate 
more fully the purposes of the trade-agree- 
ments legislation (including the incorpora- 
tion therein of escape clauses), and other 
information relating to that program and to 
the agreements entered into thereunder.’ 

“Src. 4. Subsection (b) of section 6 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1363 (b)), is 
hereby amended by striking out the second 
sentence thereof. 

“Sec. 5. (a) Section 3 (a) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1360 (a)), is 
hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

At the time the Commission makes any 
report under this subsection to the Presi- 
dent, it shall transmit a copy of such report 
to the Senate and a copy of such report to 
the House of Representatives. If either the 
Senate or the House of Representatives, or 
both, are not in session at the time of such 
transmission, the copy shall be filed with the 
Secretary of the Senate, or the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, or both, as the 
case may be.’ 

“(b) Section 6 (a) of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, as amended (19 
U. S. C., sec. 1863), is amended to read as 
follows: 

(a) No reduction in any rate of duty, 
or binding of any existing customs or excise 
treatment, or other concession hereafter pro- 
claimed under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, shall be permitted to 
continue in effect when importation or pro- 
spective importation, either actual or rela- 
tive, of increased quantities of any product 
upon which a concession has been granted 
under a trade agreement, resulting, in whole 
or in part, from the duty or other customs 
treatment reflecting such concession, causes 
or threatens serious import injury to the 
domestic industry producing either like or 
directly competitive products.’ 

“(c) Section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as amended (19 
U. S. C., sec. 1364), is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

Sr. 7. (a) Upon the request of the 
President, upon resolution of either House 
of Congress, upon resolution of either the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate or the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives, upon its own motion, or 
upon application of any interested party, 
the United States Tariff Commission shall 
promptly make an investigation and make 
a report thereon not later than 9 months 
after the application is made to determine 
whether importation or prospective importa- 
tion, either actual or relative, of increased 
quantities of any product upon which a 
concession has been granted under a trade 
agreement, resulting in whole or in part, 
from the duty or other customs treatment 
reflecting such concession, causes or threat- 
ens serious import injury to the domestic 
industry producing either like or directly 
competitive products. 
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“‘(b) In the course of any such investi- 
gation, whenever it finds evidence of serious 
import injury or threat of serious import 
injury or whenever so directed by resolution 
of either the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate or the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives, the Tariff 
Commission shall hold hearings giving rea- 
sonable public notice thereof and shall afford 
reasonable opportunity for interested parties 
to be present, to produce evidence, and to be 
heard at such hearings. 

“‘(c) Should the Tariff Commission find, 
as a result of its investigation and hearings, 
that importation or prospective importa- 
tion, either actual or relative, of increased 
quantities of any product upon which a con- 
cession has been granted under a trade 
agreement, resulting, in whole or in part, 
from the duty or other customs treatment 
reflecting such concession, causes or threat- 
ens serious import injury to the domestic 
industry producing either like or directly 
competitive products, it shall find and de- 
clare the extent to which and the time for 
which— 

“*(1) permanent withdrawal of the con- 
cession; 

“*(2) modification of the concession; 

“*(3) suspension of the concession in 
whole or in part; 

“*(4) limitation of the quantity of the 
product which may be entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption; or 

“*(5) any combination of any of the 
foregoing; 


is necessary in order to prevent or remedy 
such injury or threat thereof. Such find- 
ing and declaration shall be embodied 
in a plan for the taking effect of the ac- 
tion so found and declared to be necessary 
in order to prevent or remedy such injury 
or threat thereof, which plan (bearing an 
identifying number) shall be transmitted 
by the Tariff Commission to the Congress. 
The delivery to both Houses shall be on the 
same day and shall be made to each House 
while it is in session. 

n) Without excluding other factors of 
import injury, the Commission shall con- 
sider any of the following factors as con- 
stituting import injury with respect to a 
domestic article when caused or threatened 
to be caused, in whole or in part, by the im- 
portation of competitive imported articles: 

“*(1) Unemployment, layoffs, or curtail- 
ment of workweek; 

) Reduction in actual or relative 
wages, including reduction of “fringe bene- 
fits” enjoyed in lieu of wages; 

“*(3) Decline in prices or sales; 

“*(4) Rising inventory; 

““(5) Decline in profits of, or operation at 
a loss by, the manufacturer, producer, grow- 
er, or wholesaler; 

66) In the case of an agricultural prod- 
uct, a return to the grower or producer below 
the established parity price for such prod- 
uct; 

7) Decline in flow of investment into 
plant expansion, new equipment, or other 
improvements; 

“*(8) Decline in proportionate share of 
the domestic market enjoyed by the domes- 
tic article; 

“*(9) Increase in the importation of like 
or directly competitive imported articles 
accompanied by unused, but available and 
suitable, capacity to produce, manufacture, 
or grow domestic articles; 

(10) Inability to meet promotion, adver- 
tising, and customer services provided for a 
like or directly competitive imported article, 
to the extent that such inability is due to the 
lower landed costs of the imported article or 
to payments from foreign sources not in- 
cluded in the landed cost of the imported 
article; and 

“*(11) In the case of any natural-resource 
industry or of any industry determined to 
be essential to the national security by the 
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National Security Council, a productive 
capacity of the domestic industry which is 
less than the peacetime requirements of the 
domestic market for the article produced 
or manufactured by the domestic industry, 
plus a reasonable reserve over and above 
peacetime requirements for emergency use. 

„e) Evidence of import injury may show 
that such injury exists, or is threatened to 
exist, with respect to domestic articles pro- 
duced or sold by an entire industry, or pro- 
duced or sold by any substantial or other- 
wise readily determinable segment thereof. 
Where a particular business enterprise is 
engaged in operations involving more than 
one such industry, or more than one such 
segment of a single industry, the Commission 
shall distinguish or separate the respective 
operations of such business enterprise for 
the purpose of determining import injury; 
and in examining the factors set forth in 
subsection (d), the domestic industry shall 
be held to include only those operations that 
relate directly to the production of the prod- 
ucts under investigation. 

“*(f) (1) Except as may be otherwise pro- 
vided under paragraph (3) of this subsec- 
tion, the provisions of any plan transmitted 
under subsection (c) of this section shall 
take effect on the expiration of the first 
period of 60 calendar days, of continuous 
session of the Congress, following the date 
on which the plan is transmitted to it; 
but only if, between the date of transmit- 
tal and the expiration of such 60-day period 
there has not been passed by either of the 
two Houses, by the affirmative vote of a ma- 
jority of the authorized membership of that 
House, a resolution stating in substance 
that that House does not favor the plan. 

2) For purposes of paragraph (1)— 

[A) continuity of session shall be con- 
sidered as broken only by an adjournment 
of the Congress sine die; but 

„B) in the computation of the 60-day 
period there shall be excluded the days on 
which either House is not in session because 
of an adjournment of more than 3 days to 
a day certain. 

“* (3) Any provision of the plan may, un- 
der provisions contained in the plan, be made 
operative at a time later than the date on 
which the plan shall otherwise take effect. 

8g) When, as the result of its investi- 
gations and hearings under this section, it is 
the judgment of the Tariff Commission that 
it is not necessary to take any action with 
respect to a product, it shall make and trans- 
mit to the Congress a report stating its find- 
ings and conclusions. 

ch) As used in this section the term 
“import injury” means the existence or threat 
of existence of any materially adverse ef- 
fect upon industry, agriculture, or labor, or 
segment thereof, engaged in the production 
or sale of any domestic article, caused in 
whole or in part by the importation of any 
like or directly competitive article.’ 

“Sec. 6. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 330 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1330), are hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

a) Membership: The United States 
Tariff Commission (referred to in this title 
as the Commission“) shall be composed of 
seven Commissioners appointed by the Pres- 
ident by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. No person shall be eligible 
for appointment as a Commissioner unless 
he is a citizen of the United States, and, in 
the judgment of the President, is possessed 
of qualifications requisite for developing ex- 
pert knowledge of tariff problems and effi- 
ciency in administering the laws adminis- 
tered by the Commission. Not more than 
four of the Commissioners shall be mem- 
bers of the same political party. 

“‘(b) Terms of office: The term of office 
of a Commissioner shall expire 7 years from 
the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed; except that any 
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Commissioner appointed to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring before the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such 
term.“ 

“(b) Notwithstanding section 330 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section— 

“(1) existing terms of office shall expire 
at the time provided therefor by such sec- 
tion 330 as in effect on the day before the 
date of the enactment of this act; 

“(2) the first term of office of the addi- 
tional Commissioner provided for by sub- 
section (a) of this section shall expire at 
the close of June 16, 1962; and 

“(3) the term of office of the Commissioner 
appointed to succeed the Commissioner 
whose term of office expires June 16, 1955, 
shall expire at the close of June 16, 1961. 

(e) Subsection (d) of such section 330 is 
hereby repealed. 

“Sec, 7. (a) The following provisions of 
this section are enacted by the Congress: 

“(1) As an exercise of the rule-making 
power of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively, and as such they 
shall be considered as part of the rules of 
each House, respectively, but applicable only 
with respect to the procedure to be followed 
in such House in the case of resolutions (as 
defined in subsection (b)); and such rules 
shall supersede other rules only to the ex- 
tent that they are inconsistent therewith; 
and 

“(2) With full recognition of the consti- 
tutional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of such House. 

“(b) For purposes of this section, the 
term “resolution” means only a resolution 
of either of the two Houses of Congress, the 
matter after the resolving clause of which 
is as follows: “That the does not 
favor the plan relating to tariff concessions 
numbered — transmitted to the Congress 
by the Tariff Commission on 19—.“, 
the first blank space therein being filled with 
the name of the resolving House and the 
other blank spaces therein being appro- 
priately filled; and does not include a reso- 
lution which specifies more than one plan. 

“(c) A resolution with respect to a plan 
relating to tariff concessions shall be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate or to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives by 
the President of the Senate or by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, as the case 
may be. 

(d) (1) If the committee to which has 
been referred a resolution with respect to 
& plan relating to tariff concessions has not 
reported it before the expiration of 10 cal- 
endar days after its introduction, it shall 
then (but not before) be in order to move 
either to discharge the committee from fur- 
ther consideration of such resolution, or to 
discharge the committee from further con- 
sideration of any other resolution with re- 
spect to such plan which has been referred 
to the committee. 

“(2) Such motion may be made only by 
a person favoring the resolution, shall be 
highly privileged (except that it may not 
be made after the committee has reported 
a resolution with respect to the same plan), 
and debate thereon shall be limited to not 
to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided be- 
tween those favoring and those opposing the 
resolution. No amendment to such motion 
shall be in order, and it shall not be in or- 
der to move to reconsider the vote by which 
such motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

“(3) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to or disagreed to, such motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with respect 
to any other resolution with respect to the 
same plan. 
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“(e) (1) When the committee has re- 
ported, or has been discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of, a resolution with 
respect to a plan relating to tariff con- 
cessions, it shall at any time thereafter be 
in order (even though a previous motion 
to the same effect has been disagreed to) 
to move to proceed to the consideration of 
such resolution. Such motion shall be 
highly privileged and shall not be debatable. 
No amendment to such motion shall be in 
order and it shall not be in order to move 
to reconsider the vote by which such motion 
is agreed to or disagreed to. 

“(2) Debate on the resolution shall be 
limited to not to exceed 10 hours, which 
shall be equally divided between those 
favoring and those opposing the resolution. 
A motion further to limit debate shall not 
be debatable. No amendment to, or motion 
to recommit, the resolution shall be in order, 
and it shall not be in order to move to re- 
consider the vote by which the resolution is 
agreed to or disagreed to. 

“(f) (1) All motions to postpone, made 
with respect to the discharge from com- 
mittee, or the consideration of, a resolution 
with respect to a plan relating to tariff con- 
cessions, and all motions to proceed to the 
consideration of other business, shall be 
decided without debate. 

“(2) All appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution with respect to a 
plan relating to tariff concessions shall be 
decided without debate. 

“Sec. 8. (a) The amendment made by sec- 
tion 5 (a) of this act shall apply with respect 
to reports made under section 3 (a) of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 
after the date on which this act, is enacted. 

“(b) The amendments made by subsec- 
tions (b) and (c) of section 5 of this act 
Shall take effect on the day on which this 
act is enacted and shall apply with respect 
to any investigation with respect to which, 
before such date, the President has neither 
(1) taken action under section 7 (c) of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
nor (2) submitted a report to the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House and to the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate in ac- 
cordance with such section 7 (c). 

“(c) Section 7 of this act shall take effect 
on the day on which this act is enacted.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
extent the authority of the President to en- 
ter into trade agreements under section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, to 
establish an improved escape clause proce- 
dure, and for other purposes.” 


The statement presented by Mr. 
WATKINS is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WATKINS 


Several decades ago when changes were 
needed in our tariff laws the Congress, under 
its constitutional authority “to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imports, and excises,” al- 
most did the job unassisted by the executive 
branch of the Government. In those days, 
the House Ways and Means Committee gen- 
erally assembled in Washington several 
months in advance of the convening of the 
Congress. It divided itself into subcommit- 
tees which held hearings and prepared the 
applicable provisions of the bill on different 
portions of the tariff problem. Once the full 
committee had acted upon the bill, which 
sometimes was discussed in the majority 
party caucus, it went directly to the House of 
Representatives where it was likely to be the 
most important matter before the House that 
session. 

The measure, formally having passed the 
House, was then transmitted to the Senate, 
where, in all probability the Finance Com- 
mittee had been conducting hearings simul- 
taneously with the House Ways and Means 
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Committee. The Senate in those days gen- 
erally introduced such extensive changes that 
for all intent and purpose it amounted to a 
new measure. Invariably, therefore, detailed 
commodity tariff legislation was written in 
conference, where compromise generally pro- 
duced a measure that would pass both 
Houses. 

As the economy grew and developed, it 
likewise produced a vast number of complex 
problems of interest with multifarious rami- 
fications involving thousands of economic 
interest groups. Thus our complex society, 
as we are only too well aware, has been pro- 
ductive of an ever-increasing volume of legis- 
lative concern for the Congress. Limitations 
of time and the compiexity of certain aspects 
of this legislative concern have necessarily 
forced the Congress to delegate some of its 
responsibilities to the executive branch of 
the Government. Tariffmaking, the sub- 
ject matter of which involves schedules 
covering thousands upon thousands of prod- 
ucts, was one such activity which, over a 
period of time, has progressively passed by 
delegation to the executive. 

Exclusive tariffmaking by the Congress 
was plainly no longer tolerable by the time 
of the First World War, and, in 1916, the 
Congress created the United States Tariff 
Commission to assist the Congress. At that 
time the Commission’s activities were lim- 
ited to the continuous investigation of all 
economic matters which had a bearing upon 
tariff policy, and the reporting of its findings 
to the President and the Congress; it had no 
independent authority to make changes in 
the tariff laws or in their administration, 

The Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930, however, 
give the United States Tariff Commission the 
authorization to investigate cost of produc- 
tion differences between domestic and for- 
eign products and required it to recommend 
to the President, on the basis of its findings, 
specific increases or decreases in the appro- 
priate tariff rates. The President, in turn, 
was given authority to readjust tariff rates 
either up or down within a range of 50 per- 
cent. The effect of these two acts was to 
provide the United States for the first time 
with a flexible tariff policy which enabled 
cost differentials between domestic and for- 
eign production to be adjusted without 
awaiting the necessarily slow and very un- 
certain results of congressional attention 
and detailed legislation. 

With the passage of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act in 1934, the Congress began 
the gradual disintegration of its control, 
except in theory, over the tariff-making 
procedure. The United States Tariff Com- 
mission in effect has been reduced to a 
Presidental staff agency in the purest sense 
of the word “staff” for its administrative 
history indicates that it serves mainly as an 
informative and advisory agency, an agency 
whose recommendations are seldom fol- 
lowed. By 1945, trade agreements were in op- 
eration between the United States and 28 
countries. The result of these agreements 
by 1945 was that the general tariff level 
had been reduced almost to that prevailing 
under the so-called Underwood “low-tariff” 
act of 1913. More recent extensions as you 
are aware have given the President added 
authority to reduce tariff rates still further. 

Simultaneously with vigorous activity on 
the part of the executive in developing the 
trade-agreements program there arose a 
growing volume of protest from certain seg- 
ments of American industry. The com- 
plaints have charged that such negotiated 
agreements contained tariff and other con- 
cessions which resulted not only in Ameri- 
can producers losing domestic markets but 
also in the demise of American industries, 
And as the years have gone by this conflict 
has grown and magnified, producing in its 
wake voluminous but conflicting opinions 
and a he on the subject of trade agree- 
ments, 
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As I indicated in my remarks to the Sen- 
ate on January 26, 1954, I am in general 
agreement with that portion of President 
Eisenhower's statement in his special mes- 
sage on foreign economic policy to the effect 
that all nations should mutually undertake 
the lowering of unjustified barriers to trade 
“on a mutual basis so that the benefits can 
be shared by all.” But, as I said on that 
occasion, the “all” must include those do- 
mestic industries which are operating in 
the face of ruinous and disadvantageous 
competitive conditions with foreign imports, 
I firmly believe that an American trade 
policy must embody those features that will 
work toward the enlargement of interna- 
tional trade but in a manner consistent with 
maintaining a sound domestic economy. 

Our experience to date, however, seems 
to indicate that certain revisions in the 
trade-agreements program are necessary if 
these two objectives are to be realized. It 
is evident, I believe, that the Congress re- 
turn to itself a larger share of the direct 
responsibility for tariff-making policy in 
those areas of intense conflict which has 
been generated by the trade-agreements 
program. The pendulum of tariff-making 
authority has simply swung too far toward 
the expediency of administrative negotia- 
tion and execution by the executive 
branch. It has swung so far in fact that 
it would cause a reasonably prudent person 
to conclude, I am sure, that the Congress de 
facto has completely abdicated its consti- 
tutional authority in this field. 

An analysis of escape-clause applications 
and their administrative disposal will make 
this quite clear. The escape clause, as you 
undoubtedly know, was not an original part 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
Rather, it was the product of extensive lib- 
erality in granting tariff and other conces- 
sions by the executive branch under the 
trade-agreements program and the result of 
increasing protest by American industries 
adversely affected by excessive imports. The 
function of the escape clause is, of course, 
to compromise the conflict which arises be- 
tween the need and desirability of freer in- 
ternational trade and the need for pro- 
tecting defense and certain other industries 
fundamental to the economies of certain 
sections of the United States, the customs 
and traditions of our people, and for main- 
taining safeguards which protect wages, in- 
dustry, and agriculture. 

The early trade agreements negotiated 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 contained no general means of pro- 
viding realistic relief if a particular conces- 
sion proved unexpectedly injurious to a do- 
mestic industry. Although escape clauses 
had been contained in bilateral trade agree- 
ments since 1941 and in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade since 1947, it re- 
mained for the Congress, because of the 
difficulty of foreseeing the contingencies 
that might arise, to make the inclusion of 
an escape clause in new trade agreements 
a statutory requirement. This was accom- 
plished in 1951 by the passage of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act. 

The facts, however, indicate that the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion have not in general interpreted and ad- 
ministered the escape-clause provisions as 
the Congress so intended. First, let us 
examine the role of the Commission in this 
matter. In making recommendations to the 
President on applications for relief, it is 
interesting to note that of 56 applications, 
which were filed during the period 1948-54, 
the Commission recommended relief in 
only 12 instances, all but 2 of which involved 
only products of minor importance. 

These 12 favorable recommendations were 
made with respect to— 

1. Women’s fur, felt hats, and hat bodies 
(unanimous, September 25, 1950). 
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2. Hatters’ fur (unanimous, November 9, 
1951). 

3. Garlic (4 to 2, June 6, 1952). 

4. Watches, movements, and parts (first 
investigation, 4 to 2, June 14, 1952). 

5. Dried figs (unanimous, July 24, 1952). 

6. Tobacco pipes and bowls (unanimous, 
December 22, 1952). 

7. Screen-printed silk scarves (unanimous, 
April 13, 1953). 

8. Scissors and shears (4 to 2, March 12, 
1954). 

9. Groundfish fillets (second investigation, 
3 to 2, May 7, 1954). 

10. Watches, movements, and parts (sec- 
ond investigation, 4 to 2, May 21, 1954). 

11. Lead and zine (unanimous, May 21, 
1954). 

12. Alsike clover seed (unanimous, May 21, 
1954). 

Rather an unimpressive list, is it not? 
But why only 12 favorable applications? In 
part, because the Congress has failed to 
establish definite criteria for the Commission 
to follow in arriving at decisions. But pri- 
marily it is because the Commission in con- 
sidering the effect of increased imports on 
production, profits, and employment has 
consistently held that an industry is deemed 
to include, for purposes of escape-clause re- 
lief, all the operations of the constituent firm 
making the application, rather than only 
those operations that are directly related to 
the production of the product identified in 
the escape-clause application. 

This interpretation has directly served to 
nullify the intent of the Congress to give 
needed tariff relief. Representative CLEVE- 
LAND M. Bal Ex, of West Virginia, the author 
of the escape clause contained in the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, made this 
very clear in a speech delivered to the House 
of Representatives on May 26, 1954. This 
speech, which was entitled “Tariff Commis- 
sion Interpretation of Domestic Industry 
Nullifies Escape Clause in Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951,” is worthy of the 
attention of every Member of the Senate, and 
I ask, Mr. President, that it be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks, 
(See exhibit I.) 

Now, let us examine for a moment the role 
the President has played in acting upon fa- 
vorable recommendations of the United 
States Tariff Commission. How close has 
the President followed what we must pre- 
sume to be the expert recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission? Of the 12 favorable 
Commission recommendations I named a few 
moments ago, you will observe the following: 

1. Seven were unanimous decisions and in- 
cluded—. 

(a) Women’s fur felt hats and hat bodies. 

(b) Hatter’s fur. 

(c) Dried figs. 

(d) Tobacco pipes and bowls. 

(e) Screen-printed silk scarves. 

(t) Lead and zinc. 

(g) Alsike clover seed. 

2. Four were 4-to-2 decisions and in- 
cluded— 

(a) Garlic. 

(b) Watches, movements, and parts (first 
investigation). 

(c) Watches, movements, and parts (sec- 
ond investigation). 

(d) Scissors and shears. 

3. One was a 3 to 2 decision and was made 
with respect to Groundfish fillets. 

In only five instances did the President 
follow the recommendations of the United 
States Tariff Commission. These five favor- 
able actions by the President involved the 
following: 

1. Four products which the Commission 
unanimously believed needed relief. They 
included 

(a) Women's fur felt hats and hat bodies. 

(b) Hatter’s fur. 

(c) Dried figs. 

(d) Alsike clover seed. 
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2. The other product—watches, move- 
ments, and parts (second investigation)— 
involved a favorable recommendation decided 
by a 4 to 2 vote of the Commission. 

In these other cases the President refused 
to grant relief even though by unanimous 
vote the Tariff Commission had recommend- 
ed such action. These included— 

(1) Tobacco pipes and bowls. 

(2) Screen printed silk scarves. 

(3) Lead and zinc. 

Likewise, he refused relief with respect to 
three 4 to 2 decisions and one 3 to 2 recom- 
mendation, which respectively involved— 

(1) Garlic. 

(2) Watches, moyements, and parts (first 
investigation). 

(3) Scissors and shears. 

(4) Groundfish fillets (second investiga- 
tion). 

In these cases, despite the recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission, an expert body, 
the President held to the contrary that seri- 
ous injury to the domestic industry had not 
been established to his satisfaction. 

It is absolutely useless for the Congress of 
the United States to create an expert body 
that is largely investigational in nature and 
designed to lead to expert recommendation 
for administrative action in areas where it 
has delegated to the executive branch exten- 
sive authority, as it has done with respect to 
trade and tariff matters. I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that where such delegations have con- 
sistently been abused and congressional in- 
tent evaded and nullified, the Congress 
should take necessary steps to correct the 
situation. 

A typical case in which the devastating 
effect of delegating too much authority to 
Executive discretion is readily apparent, con- 
cerning the escape clause in trade agreements, 
is well illustrated by the Screen Printed Silk 
Scarves case, an instance in which the Presi- 
dent refused to act favorably on a unanimous 
recommendation of the Commission. The 
original application for investigation was 
filed on April 14, 1952; the hearing date was 
set for February 24, 1953—nearly 10 months 
later. The Tariff Commission rendered its 
decision on April 13, 1953, and recommended 
to the President that tariff rates be increased 
to 65 cents. Three months later on June 10, 
1953, the President asked the Commission 
to restudy the case. Fourteen months later 
on August 6, 1954, the Commission sent to 
the President a second unanimous recom- 
mendation for relief. Yet on December 23, 
1954, the President, in spite of two unani- 
mous recommendations for relief, held in 
denying the industry relief that he could find 
no basis of injury. 

There is no doubt in my mind why the 
President of the United States could not 
find a “basis of injury.” The reason he 
couldn't is because by the time he rendered 
his final denial there was no screen printed 
silk scarf industry in the United States. 
The delay of 2 years and 4 months from 
the date of the original application to that 
upon which the Tariff Commission made its 
second favorable recommendation saw 11 of 
the 13 domestic producers of screen painted 
silk scarves go out of business. The other 
two domestic producers “went to the wall” 
in the 5½ months between the date of the 
Commission’s second recommendation and 
the President's denial of relief in which he 
contended that he could find no basis of 
injury. 

These are sobering facts indeed. It is quite 
evident, I submit, that the pendulum of 
responsibility for escape clause actions must 
swing toward greater control by the Con- 
gress. This is a portion of its constitutional 
authority which it must recall from the 
executive branch. But I want to make it 
just as clear, for reasons I discussed at the 
beginning of my remarks, that we cannot, 
with respect to the general responsibility 
for negotiating trade and tariff matters, re- 
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turn to the cumbersome and slow procedure 
which saw the Congress try to write detailed 
tariff legislation. 


EXHIBIT I 


TARIFF COMMISSION INTERPRETATION OF “Do- 
MESTIC INDUSTRY” NULLIFIES ESCAPE CLAUSE 
IN TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT or 
1951 


(Speech of Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, of 
West Virginia, in the House of Representa- 
tives, Wednesday, May 26, 1954) 

Mr. Banzr. Mr. Speaker, once more I feel 
compelled to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the grave situation of many of 
our Nation’s domestic industries that are 
threatened by increasing and unrestricted 
imports of foreign goods. 

Our reciprocal trade policy, in effect since 
1934, has never had a test of operating under 
peacetime conditions. Emergencies like the 
depression of the thirties, World War II. and 
later the Korean situation, have tended to 
lessen the ill affects of our trade policy on 
many of our industries. We all know that 
war and the preparation for war is not a 
normal American situation. We also know 
how these periods of mobilization for defense 
affect our economy for the period of emer- 
gency. 

We are now face to face with realities. 
We know that under peacetime conditions, 
that such slogan as “More trade and less 
aid” can mean only the economic devasta- 
tion of large areas in our country, while 
our domestic industries cannot compete with 
unrestricted imports manufactured under 
lower standards of wages and living condi- 
tions than we have in our American in- 
dustries. 

The Congress created the United States 
Tariff Commission in order to rid itself of 
the details of our trade policies. Since’ dele- 
gating its authority to the Tariff Commis- 
sion, it has found it necessary to write into 
the Trade Agreements Act, the well-known 
peril-point and escape-clause provision. 

In my opinion, the Tariff Commission is 
violating the spirit and letter of the escape 
clause in the Trade Agreements Act. 

The Commission is asking companies seek- 
ing relief for a specified product under sec- 
tions 6 and 7 of the Trade Agreements Act 
to furnish information about their produc- 
tion and profits on other products and all 
phases of their business operations, includ- 
ing those not related to the product for which 
relief is sought. 

The Commission is using the information 
about other products and the overall activi- 
ties of the concerns to decide whether the 
production of a given product has been in- 
jured by imports and whether the petition 
for relief should be granted or denied. 

This attitude on the part of the Commis- 
sion, or perhaps I should say, some mem- 
bers of the Commission, can nullify for all 
practical purposes the escape-clause pro- 
vision. The majority of the companies mak- 
ing a product adversely affected by competi- 
tive imports also make other products, and 
have other business activities than those 
for the product for which relief is sought. 
If the definition of a domestic industry 
is to be expanded to cover all the activi- 
ties of concerns making a particular prod- 
uct, the escape clause, for all intents 
and purposes, goes out the proverbial win- 
dow. For example, if the production of pins 
is being injured by imports, relief is denied 
because the companies are making a profit 
on plumbing hardware. 

The whole matter is brought into focus 
in a case—No. 28—involving the straight-pin 
industry. There is a similar case involving 
the safety-pin industry but, for the sake of 
simplicity, I will discuss only the straight- 
pin application. 

The straight-pin manufacturers—eight 
firms—filed on September 23, 1953, an ap- 
plication for an investigation under sections 
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6 and 7 of the Trade Agreements Act of 
1951 with respect to straight pins. 

However, the application did not furnish 
information about the business of the com- 
panies involved other than that relating to 
straight pins. Under part 207 of the Com- 
mission’s rules of practice and procedure, 
the information as to products made and 
business activities other than those affecting 
the commodity for which relief is sought is 
asked for by the Commission. 

The applicants did not file information 
concerning their production and profits on 
products other than straight pins, contend- 
ing such information was not relevant or 
material to the ordered investigation of the 
straight-pin industry. They said the 
straight-pin industry would furnish the ex- 
traneous data only if it were required by 
subpena. i 

The Commission decided to institute the 
investigation—No. 28—but the absence of 
information on other products such as 
plumbing hardware was noted by the Com- 
mission Secretary, Donn N. Bent. He com- 
mented: 

“Such information is considered by the 
Commission to be pertinent to investiga- 
tions under section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, as amended, 
and will be called for in the course of the 
investigation with respect to straight pins.” 

On March 25, 1954, the Tariff Commission 
held a public hearing in its investigation No. 
28 of the straight-pin industry. At the open- 
ing of the session, Commissioner McGill re- 
ferred to the fact that the industry had not 
furnished all the information it requires un- 
der its rules of procedure. He said that he 
and Commissioners Ryder and Edminster 
felt that the straight-pin industry had wili- 
fully refused to volunteer the data and that, 
consequently, he and the Commissioners 
“joining in this statement will be unable to 
formulate findings on the merits of this in- 
vestigation.” Although the Commission was 
given complete and detailed information 
with respect to production, sales, employ- 
ment, and profits in straight pins, these 
three Commissioners say they cannot formu- 
late findings without considering plumbing 
hardware, window chains, and many other 
unrelated products. 

Commissioner McGill added: 

“Inasmuch as it is obvious that the appli- 
cants did not intend to furnish the desired 
information voluntarily, we are of the opin- 
ion that the investigation should be termi- 
nated forthwith and that the Commission 
should immediately issue a report thereon, 
without formal findings, explaining the 
reasons for the termination of the investi- 
gation.” 

What this amounts to is that 3 Commis- 
sioners of the 6 on the Tariff Commission 
have decided against the straight-pin in- 
dustry before hearing the case. They an- 
nounced their decision before even hearing 
the arguments of applicants. I think this 
is a very high-handed and arbitrary pro- 
cedure. Particularly do I think so since I 
think the law and every fact in the case 
justified the refusal of the straight-pin in- 
dustry to supply information other than that 
relating to the product in question. 

As I see it, the Commission has no business 
considering data other than that relating to 
straight pins. As one of the attorneys in 
the case put it: 

“By no stretch of the imagination could 
it be contended that the inquiry should 
extend into the manufacture of plumbing 
hardware with respect to these points, sim- 
ply because the manufacturer of pins also 
happens to make plumbing hardware in some 
other division of its corporate organization, 
and it is no more logical to extend the in- 
quiry into the sales and profits of the appli- 
cants arising from their production of other 
products.” 

It is obvious I think that data on the 
overall activities of the concerns making 
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straight pins is desired for one object and 
one object only—for its bearing on the deci- 
sion in the straight pin case and in order 
to reject an otherwise meritorious case on 
the relevant and material straight pin facts. 
Otherwise, why, does the Commission ask for 
it? 

The bicycle case, decided in 1952 by the 
Commission, clearly shows that the Com- 
mission considered the overall status of the 
domestic concerns making bicycles and their 
production of unrelated products in finding 
that bicycles and bicycle parts were not 
being imported into this country in suf- 
ficient quantity as to cause or threaten to 
cause serious injury to the domestic industry. 
For example, in its statement of consider- 
ations bearing on findings and conclusion, 
the Commission said: 

“Most of the domestic bicycle producers 
manufacture various products in addition 
to bicycles and the importance of bicycle 
manufacture in their total operations varies 
widely. * * * Products manufactured by 
bicycle manufacturers in addition to bicycles 
and bicycle parts include other children's 
wheel goods, power lawn mowers, exhaust 
fans, and various defense products. * * * 

“The reported profits on total operations, 
expressed as a percentage of total sales, fol- 
lowed the same trend as profits on sales of 
bicycles and parts but averaged somewhat 
higher.” 

Here the higher profits made on products 
other than bicycles was used as an im- 
portant factor in denying relief to bicycles. 
To contend that such a construction of the 
words “domestic industry” was in the intent 
of Congress is utterly absurd. It would make 
the escape clause meaningless to most prod- 
ucts suffering from imports. 

The split within the Commission over re- 
quiring the concerns seeking relief from 
imports on one product to file material on 
all their business operations on other prod- 
ucts is most sharply shown in the dissent 
by Commissioner Brossard in the wood 
screw case. Here the Commission decided 
that the imports of wood screws were not 
sufficient to warrant relief for the domestic 
industry. Commissioner Brossard said: 

“Were this phrase, ‘domestic industry,’ to 
be interpreted as including the profits of all 
other products such as rivets, hand tools, 
and builders’ hardware, that might be pro- 
duced by the same concerns that produce 
wood screws, as long as the companies, 
though losing money on wood screws of iron 
or steel, were making such other products 
at a profit and the company was making an 
overall profit, or could find some other alter- 
native products to produce, other than wood 
screws, that would show an overall profit, 
few claims of injury would be allowed as a 
result of escape-clause investigations. Un- 
der such an interpretation, a great part of 
domestic production, article by article, 
might be forced to a stop by the destructive 
competition of imports and, if the manu- 
facturing companies turned to importing 
and made good profits at it, they would be 

to be uninjured as a ‘domestic in- 
dustry.’ Such an interpretation of this 
‘domestic industry’ phrase in the escape- 
clause law would practically nullify the 
escape-clause provision in trade agreements 
as a possible remedy of serious injury, and 
in effect would almost, if not entirely, void 
the escape-clause provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act.” 

The specific issue comes down to the 
definition of the phrase, “domestic industry,” 
in sections 6 and 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act, as amended. The legislative 
history of the Trade Agreements Act and 
other tariff legislation clearly shows that the 
manufacturers of straight pins constitute 
a domestic industry. 

I have carefully studied the arguments 
of the attorneys for the straight pin ap- 
plicants concerning the congressional intent 
and I agree with them fully. For the 
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benefit of my colleagues, I ask to have them 
printed in the Recorp at this point: 


“CONGRESSIONAL INTENT OF INJURY TO THE DO- 
MESTIC INDUSTRY PRODUCING LIKE OR DI- 
RECTLY COMPETITIVE PRODUCTS (STRAIGHT 
PINS) AS USED IN THE ESCAPE CLAUSE (SECS. 6 
AND 7) OF THE TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION 
ACT OF 1951 ' 


“(Extracts from Tariff Commission hearing 
record (March 25, 1954), in investigation 
No. 28 of the domestic straight pin in- 
dustry) 

“(Statements of: Alexander M. Heron, at- 
torney for applicants; Congressman Cleve- 
land Bailey, author of the escape clause; 
John Breckinridge, attorney for applicants; 
Commissioner George McGill, opening state- 
ment of hearing on behalf of himself and 
Commissioners Ryder and Edminster.) 

“(The opening statement of Commissioner 
McGill on behalf of himself and Commis- 
sioners Ryder and Edminster appears at the 
end of these extracts from the record.) 


“Statement of Alezander M. Heron, of the 
firm of Pope, Ballard & Loos, Washington, 
D. C., counsel to the applicant 
“Mr. HERON, The investigation here re- 

volves about the effect of increase in imports 

of straight or common pins in causing or 
threatening to cause a serious injury to the 
domestic industry of producing straight pins. 

The applicants manufacture 100 percent of 

the straight pins produced in the United 

States. In the questionnaire which was sent 

to the applicants, information was requested 

with respect to annual sales by the appli- 
cant of all other products. Detailed infor- 
mation was requested with respect to the 
sales and profits of applicants in connection 
with the manufacture of lines of products 
other than straight pins. All of the appli- 
cants in this proceeding manufacture prod- 
ucts other than straight pins, with one ex- 
ception. Witnesses who will testify in the 
hearing shortly will explain in detail what 
those other products are. It is the position 
of the applicants here that the domestic 
industry of producing straight pins consists 
of the labor, the management, and the capi- 
tal devoted to the production of those pins. 

The evidence in the hearing will disclose 

that the manufacture of straight pins in- 

volves the use of labor and machinery which 
is not interchangeable with any other prod- 
uct manufactured by the applicants. 

“In other words, the machinery and equip- 
ment which is used for this purpose is not 
subject to being used for any other p 
by the applicants. Labor which is employed 
in the manufacture of straight pins can't be 
used interchangeably by the applicants in 
the manufacture of other products by them. 

“Now the correspondence which has oc- 
curred previously with the Commission sec- 
retary states at an earlier stage the appli- 
cants' position. On January 15 of 1953 the 
applicants, through thelr counsel, wrote to 
the Commission as follows: 

We have your letter of December 31, 1952, 
concerning the above-named application 
and those were the applications which were 
later withdrawn—‘and we regret very much 
that the Commission has decided to ignore 
the application on the ground that it “fails 
substantially to furnish information called 
for” and is “not properly filed” under the 
Commission's Rules of Practice and Proce- 
dure, 

After a careful review of sections 6 and 
7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951 (under which this investigation was 
requested) and after a careful review of the 
Commission's rules, the applicants are confi- 
dent that their application, as filed, did in- 
clude all of the information properly re- 
quired by the Commission’s rules. More 
specifically, the applicants strongly feel that 
their application was “properly filed” within 
the meaning of procedural section 7 (a) of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
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the pertinent part of which commands that: 
“+ * upon application of any interested 
party, the United States Tariff Commission 
shall promptly make an investigation and 
make a report thereon * * +,” 

The applicants feel that their applica- 
tion was “properly filed" within the meaning 
of this mandate of Congress and that the 
action of the Commission in deciding to 
ignore the application “as not property filed” 
was improper and not authorized by the 
statute. 

Even though section 7 was designed and 
intended by Congress to set up the Com- 
mission's procedure under escape-clause in- 
vestigations and even though the applicants 
are convinced that the Commission's rules 
cannot modify this congressional mandate 
that the Commission shall promptly make 
an investigation, they wish to state that in 
tLeir considered opinion their application 
was properly filed even within the would-be 
terms and provisions of the Commission's 
rules. 

The application did submit all of the 
information required by such rules. Sub- 
paragraphs (a), (h), (e), and (d) of sec- 
tion 207.3 attempt to indicate the type of 
information which shall or must be in- 
cluded in an application and a review of 
the application will show that all such in- 
formation was included therein. Your let- 
ter does not question this fact. 

“*You cite subparagraph (e) of section 
207.3 of the rules as indicating the type of 
information called for but which was not 
included in the application and you enclose 
a table indicating the desired additional in- 
formation. A review of this subparagraph 
(e) will show that it only states that the 
additional information indicated therein 
and the information indicated on the table 
enclosed with your letter should also be 
furnished with an application, to the ex- 
tent that it is readily available to the ap- 
plicant. 

„Thus, it is apparent that even the Com- 
mission's rules do not require that this in- 
formation must be submitted with the appli- 
cation. Some of such additional informa- 
tion was included in the application and the 
balance of it was not and is not readily avail- 
able to the applicants. Also such informa- 
tion could not possibly be put together in 
comparable and understandable form by the 
individual applicants prior to February 2 
as required by the Commission’s action. The 
application clearly indicated that such ad- 
ditional information was not readily avail- 
able to the applicants but that it would be 
made available to Commission representa- 
tives by each individual applicant during 
the course of the investigation. 

Furthermore, the applicants do not con- 
sider the information requested with respect 
to their production of other commodities as 
proper to be submitted to or even consid- 
ered by the Commission within the terms 
or intent of sections 6 and 7. The appli- 
cants have not requested an investigation 
concerning any of the products they produce 
other than safety pins. Consequently, they 
do not consider it appropriate to submit to 
the Commission information concerning 
their operations with respect to such other 
commodities (which differ from applicant 
to applicant). They consider themselves as 
representative of 100 percent of the domes- 
tic industry producing safety pins which are 
like and directly competitive with imported 
safety pins within the meaning of sections 
6 and 7. As to their production of other 
products, which varies from company to 
company, they do not consider themselves 
as constituting a domestic industry within 
the meaning of said statute. Consequently, 
each individual applicant does not consider 
any information with respect to their pro- 
duction of other products as being material 
or relevant to the issue involved in the re- 
quested investigation. They also feel that it 
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would be improper for the Tariff Commis- 
sion even to consider any such information. 
They feel that the sole question involved 
in a section 7 investigation would be the ef- 
fect of imported safety pins upon the Ameri- 
can producers, capital, and laborers employed 
in the production of safety pins, without re- 
gard to other income they might have or 
other products they might produce. 

In view of these basic differences in in- 
terpretation of sections 6 and 7 and con- 
cerning the propriety of the Commission's 
rules to such extent as they may differ from 
the statute, the application is hereby with- 
darwn in accordance with rule 201.8 (d). 

In view of section 201.10 of the Com- 
mission’s rules concerning public notices 
and since the Commission does not consider 
this application as properly filed, it is as- 
sumed that the Commission has made no 
public notice of the receipt of this applica- 
tion and that its contents have not been dis- 
cussed with any parties outside of the Com- 
mission. Since there is to be no investiga- 
tion, the applicants are extremely anxious 
that the information contained in the appli- 
cation be kept strictly confidential. Conse- 
quently, it is hereby requested that all copies 
of the application be returned until such 
time as the applicants may decide to re- 
apply for an investigation. 

Within a few days, the undersigned will 
drop by your office to pick up the applica- 
tion. Very truly yours, John Breckinridge, 
attorney for DeLong Hook & Eye Co.“ 

Commissioner TaLsoT. What is the date 
of that letter? 

“Mr. Heron. That letter, sir, is January 
15, 1953. 

“Now, a subsequent letter which followed 
the institution of the present investigation 
is dated October 31, 1953, addressed to the 
Commission Secretary: 

“Dear Mr. BENT: We thank you for your 
letters of September 25 and October 30, 1953, 
advising that the Commission has, under 
sections 6 and 7 of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951, instituted Investigation 
No. 28 with respect to the straight (com- 
mon) pin industry and Investigation No. 29 
with respect to the safety pin industry. We 
acknowledge also the copies of the public 
notices of these investigations issued by 
the Commission. 

The applicants are gratified that the 
Commission has instituted these two inves- 
tigations. We are instructed to inform the 
Commission that the applicants will submit 
to the Commission or make available to its 
reperesentatives any requested information 
in their possession, concerning imports or 
their domestic employment, production, 
costs, sales, and profits with respect to 
straight pins or safety pins, the two com- 
modities with which the announced inves- 
tigations deal. All books and records of 
each applicant dealing directly with these 
two commodities (or indirectly to such ex- 
tent as necessary for allocation of overhead 
costs or similar items) will be made avail- 
able for inspection to any authorized repre- 
sentative of the Commission. 

“Your letters of September 25 and Octo- 
ber 30 comment upon the area and character 
of evidence to be called for and considered 
in connection with each investigation. 

As indicated in our letter of January 15, 
1953, it is our view that to such extent as 
the information indicated as desirable in 
paragraphs (2), (3), and (5) of section 207.3 
(e) of the Commission's Rules of Practice 
and procedure, and referred to in your let- 
ters, relates to the production or sales of 
commodities other than straight pins or 
safety pins, or to other sources of income, 
it is not material or relevant to the investi- 
gation of the straight pin industry or the in- 
vestigation of the safety pin industry within 
the meaning of sections 6 and 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951. The ap- 
piicants have not requested nor has the 
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Commission ordered an investigation of the 
effect of imports upon applicants’ produc- 
tion or sales of commodities other than 
straight pins or safety pins. Applicants do 
not presently claim that their profits from 
production of other commodities or that 
their income from other sources are being 
adversely threatened by imports. 

At is our position that an applicant's pro- 
duction of other commodities or its income 
from other sources does not constitute a 
part of the domestic industry producing 
straight pins or a part of the domestic indus- 
try producing safety pins. Also, it is our po- 
sition that applicants producing straight 
pins only are not a part of the domestic in- 
dustry producing safety pins and that the 
applicants producing safety pins only are not 
a part of the domestic industry producing 
straight pins. The two are separate and 
distinct industries and must stand on their 
own merits or demerits. 

In past instances, as indicated by your 
letter, members of the Commission have 
taken a view different from that to which 
we subscribe, but this action on the part of 
the Commission has not been unanimous, 
We wish to earnestly urge upon the Com- 
mission a further consideration of all of the 
factors involved in this question. For this 
reason, we shall not voluntarily supply in- 
formation beyond the boundaries indicated 
herein. We hope that upon consideration 
the Commission will uphold our view. How- 
ever, if the Commission concludes that a 
subpena on subpenas are to be issued to com- 
pel the production of this data, we shall 
promptly comply with such order. 

„We wish to again emphasize the fact 
that all of the applicants, in each case, desire 
to cooperate fully with the Commission and 
its staff in supplying any and all requested 
information from their records dealing di- 
rectly with their production and sales of 
straight pins or safety pins, as the case may 
be 


In order to facilitate their full coopera- 
tion, the applicants would like to suggest 
an informal conference at the Commission 
at the earliest convenient time. It is felt 
that such an informal conference would fa- 
cilitate a determination of the type of infor- 
mation with respect to safety pins and 
straight pins desired by the Commission and 
would enable the applicants to make their 
own preparations for supplying such infor- 
mation as fully and promptly as possible. 
At such a conference the applicants would 
also like to discuss the possibility of a 
change in the hearing dates the Commission 
has announced. 

Very truly yours, 
“JOHN BRECKINRIDGE.” 


“We feel that a statement of our position 
on this point should be made at this time. 
Now the question for determination is what 
Congress in paragraphs 6 and 7, which con- 
stitute the escape clause and the formula 
for its operation, intended. That intent 
must be drawn from the statute itself, read 
against the background of legislative history. 

“Section 6, which constitutes the substan- 
tive portion of the escape clause, provides 
that no reduction shall be permitted to con- 
tinue in effect when the product is imported 
in such quantities as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like products, 

“Section 7 sets up the procedure for ad- 
ministering the provisions of the preceding 
section. It provides for the institution of 
investigations and their conduct. It sets up 
the criteria for the Commission's guidance. 

“It sets up the criteria which in their en- 
tirety revolve about specific articlés being 
imported and the production and the sale of 
specific articles in the United States. 

“The Commission is told that it shall take 
into consideration a downward trend in the 
domestic industry concerned, of production, 
employment, prices. profits, and wages. No 
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serious contention could be made that the 
production to which the act refers is any 
production other than that of the article 
involved. Likewise, the employment is the 
employment of personnel engaged in the 
manufacture of the article involved. 

“The prices are the prices of the article 
under consideration, and wages are the wages 
of the employees who make the article. The 
Commission is told to take into considera- 
tion a decline in sales; an increase in im- 
ports, either actual or relative; a higher or 
growing inventory or a decline in proportion 
of the domestic market supplied by the 
domestic producers. 

“By no stretch of the imagination could 
it be contended that the inquiry should ex- 
tend into the manufacture of plumbing 
hardware with respect to these points, simply 
because the manufacturer of pins also hap- 
pens to make plumbing hardware in some 
other division of its corporate organization, 
and it is no more logical to extend the in- 
quiry into the sales and profits of the appli- 
cants arising from their production of other 
products. 

“Such inquiry is no more relevant to the 
determination of the effect of the importa- 
tion of straight pins upon domestic pro- 
ducers of safety pins than would be an in- 
quiry into the employment of the husbands 
and wives, the spouses or members of the 
families of the employees engaged in the op- 
eration of the machinery which produces the 
safety pins. 

“Aside from the minor purposes of raising 
revenue, tariff acts have represented pri- 
marily that degree of protection which Con- 
gress concluded should be afforded to the 
American production of each article or 
product which was named in the tariff and 
for which a duty was provided. The terms 
“domestic industry” and “domestic pro- 
ducers” have been used by Congress in the 
enactment of tariff legislation for years past. 
No purpose would be served by quoting dic- 
tionary definitions or referring to clarifica- 
tions made by various administrative 
branches of the Government in which simi- 
lar terms are used for different purposes or 
for their own convenience. These terms 
have a wide meaning or a narrow meaning. 
The question here is what did Congress in- 
tend when it used these terms in tariff legis- 
lation, 

“In 1921 the Emergency Tariff Act was 
passed. House Report No. 1 of the 67th Con- 
gress, Ist session, on this bill, which is H. R. 
2435, declared the purpose of the bill to im- 
pose temporary duties on certain agricultural 
products to meet emergencies and to pre- 
vent dumping of foreign merchandise on the 
markets of the United States. Tariffs were 
placed on specified agricultural products, 

“Title I of the bill stated that it was ‘to 
protect certain farm products.’ It was the 
purpose of the bill and the intention of Con- 
gress to protect the American production of 
the specified articles named in the legis- 
lation, 

“The benefit to be derived from that pro- 
tection inured to the farmer, farm labor, and 
the investment of the farmer, all of which 
were involved in the production of those 
specific articles. 

“Title II of that same act, the Antidump- 
ing Act of 1921, discloses the same purpose, 
and an intention to protect an industry 
which is being or which is likely to be in- 
jured or is being prevented from being es- 
tablished by the importation of a class or 
kind of foreign merchandise at a price be- 
low market value in the country of origin. 

“The Tariff Act of 1922 and its legislative 
history again reaffirmed that the term indus- 
try or industries were used with reference 
to specifically named articles and specifically 
named products. The opening portion of 
that act recites that it is an act to ‘regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encour- 
age the industries of the United States“ 
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“This was followed by a long list of spe- 
cific articles and commodities which were to 
be subjected to a specified tariff. Obviously 
it was the production of the specified articles 
that Congress determined to encourage. 
This intention is demonstrated by a state- 
ment in the report of the Ways and Means 
Committee, bottom of page 3 of Report No. 
248 of the 67th Congress, Ist session, on 
H. R. 7456, where it was said with respect 
to certain exceptions: ‘where the committee 
thought that particular products which rep- 
resented infant industries or the materials 
essential to national preparedness have been 
given slightly increased rates.’ 

“And then again, the same report at page 
18 states: 

A wide range of industries is covered by 
this schedule and a general statement would 
apply to them all.’ 

“The schedule to which the reference is 
made is a long list of individual commodi- 
ties subjected to specified tariffs. And then 
the report continues: 

In the case of a number of articles, 
Japanese competition has become important 
since the beginning of the war.’ 

“And it is obvious that the competition 
was with particular products and articles. 

“This same committee report goes on to 
say: 
Both straw and fur hats fall within this 
schedule, and constitute two very important 
industries.’ 

“And there is demonstrated the fact that 
the industry is identified by its product and 
the producers of one type of hat are a dif- 
ferent industry from the producers of an- 
other type of hat. 

“The intention of Congress to protect 
American labor producing a product is found 
in Senate Report No. 595 on the same bill, 
that Is, H. R. 7456. The Senate committee 
stated: 

In the preparation of this measure your 
committee has endeavored to recommend 
rates that will afford protection to American 
industries and permit them to pay wages 
sufficient to enable our workmen to main- 
tain an American standard of living.’ 

“On page 11 of that report which covers 
schedule 3 of metals and manufacturers of 
metals, the committee said: 

A general policy of adjusting rates on 
Taw materials to protect the domestic min- 
ing interests without inflicting undue hard- 
ship upon the consuming interests was fol- 
lowed throughout the metals schedule.’ 

“And there you will observe that the min- 
ing interests were not considered one indus- 
try but that each mining product was con- 
sidered a separate industry. 

“In 1930 a new tariff act was passed, the 
purpose of which was ‘An act to provide 
revenue, to encourage the industries of the 
United States, to protect American labor.’ 

“And the industries to be protected by 
these were the industries engaged in the 
production of specified products. The Ways 
and Means Committee Report No. 77 of the 
71st Congress, Ist session, on H. R. 2667, 
stated: 

For the great majority of the articles for 
which it’—that is, the Tariff Act of 1922— 
‘provided protection, it is still efficient and 
sufficient.’ 

“It was through the protection of Ameri- 
can production of named articles that indus- 
try was to be encouraged. 

“In discussing ‘reasons for the readjust- 
ment,’ the committee states: 

New products have been added to the 
list, improved machinery has been adopted 
both here and abroad, foreign competition 
has attacked production in new ways and 
new lines of products are being manufac- 
tured, destined primarily for the American 
market.’ 

“The concern of Congress over new prod- 
ucts and improved machinery attacking do- 
mestic production clearly indicates that the 
product industry and the product named 
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were considered as synonymous. The report 
continues: 

The protective policy does not exclude 
and it is not intended to exclude foreign 
products from our markets, but does pro- 
pose that such products should not come 
into this country to the detriment of Ameri- 
can producers and wage earners.’ 

“And the producers are management and 
capital, and the wage earners are the labor 
engaged in the production of that specified 
article to which Congress gave its attention 
and to which it gave a specified tariff. 

“In discussing agriculture and industry on 
page 4 of the report, the committee states: 

Industries generally in the United States 
are in a sound and prosperous condition but 
there are a number of instances where the 
foreign competition is being sharply felt. 
There is a slackening in these (industries), 
loss of employment, and a number of in- 
stances were presented at the hearings show- 
ing that enterprises had been abandoned or 
were in serious straits.’ 

“That the committee was thinking of each 
agricultural product as constituting an in- 
dustry is demonstrated on page 5, where it 
was said: 

Under the Underwood Act of 1913 agri- 
cultural products generally were put under 
three lists. The restoration of these prod- 
ucts to a dutiable status where they properly 
belong by the Tariff Act of 1922 has been of 
immense advantage to the agricultural in- 
dustries.’ 

“Then again on page 9: 

This bill is therefore presented as con- 
taining the readjustments necessary to give 
all our industries, all our laborers, and all 
our people a fair and equal opportunity in 
our great market and prosperity.’ 

“In explaining schedule 3, which covered 
metal and manufacturers of metal, includ- 
ing straight pins, at pages 43 and 44, under 
the heading ‘Electrical Machinery and Ap- 
paratus’ it was said: 

The products of this important group of 
industries are now dutiable under two para- 
graphs.’ 

“And later under the heading ‘Surgical 
and Dental Instruments’ the committee said: 

These are among the outstanding Amer- 
ican industries suffering from foreign com- 
petition.’ 

“In discussing hardware and tools, the 
committee referred to the whole group of 
industries producing hardware and tools. 

“In 1934 the Trade Agreements Act was 
passed. The President was authorized to 
reduce tariffs. The authority thus given con- 
stituted an implement of policy, the use of 
which necessarily had direct repercussions 
on domestic producers and domestic indus- 
try. 

“Recognition of this was at once apparent, 
as is shown by the escape-clause provisions 
administratively inserted in the trade agree- 
ments. That those provisions were insuffi- 
cient and ineffectual is demonstrated by the 
peril-point provision in 1948. 

“That the purpose of that enactment was 
solely for the protection of domestic pro- 
ducers is emphasized by the bitter minority 
report of the Committee on Ways and Means 
submitted to the 80th Congress, 2d session, 
report 2009. The report of the Committee 
on Finance, which was report 1558 in con- 
nection with the same bill, noted that there 
were complaints from widening sources that 
domestic producers who required protection 
against injurious competition from imports 
were not receiving adequate consideration in 
trade- agreement negotiations. The report 
emphasizes that the committee was con- 
cerned with the injury to domestic producers 
resulting from the trade-agreements pro- 
gram. The committee's report as to the ne- 
cessity for the peril-point legislation turns 
largely about the injuries caused or threat- 
ened to domestic labor, capital, and man- 
agement producing a like or similar article 
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to that imported under the concession of the 
trade agreement. 

“That act required the Commission before 
the commencement of negotiations for a 
foreign trade agreement to make an investi- 
gation and report to the President with 
respect to the limit to which a tariff change 
might be made without causing or threaten- 
ing serious injury to domestic producers of 
like or similar articles, and to report further 
if increases in duties were required to avoid 
serious injury to domestic producers of like 
or similar articles, 

“Note that in this legislation the term 
‘domestic producers’ is used interchange- 
ably with ‘domestic industry.’ Note also 
that the negotiation of the trade agreements 
is conducted on an article-by-article and a 
product-by-product basis. 

“In 1951 there was enacted the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act under which this 
proceeding is now pending. This legislation 
when originally introduced and amended in 
the House provided relief not only when 
the imported article increased in such quan- 
tities as to cause or threaten serious injury 
to a domestic industry, but also provided 
the same relief when even a segment of such 
industry was endangered. 

“The debates in the House on this act as 
thus amended emphasized specifically the 
oil industry, of which a group of independ- 
ent producers was apparently bearing a heavy 
burden. Emphasis was also directed toward 
potato growers in Maine, it appearing that 
imported potatoes were giving that segment 
of the potato industry more difficulty than 
elsewhere. 

“In the bill as finally enacted, the refer- 
ence to a segment of industry was omitted, 
but the serious consideration given to ex- 
tending the benefits of the escape clause to 
groups either territorial or identified by the 
production of only a part of the product in 
America emphasizes the intention of Con- 
gress that the benefits of this legislation 
were intended for specific groups, and more 
particularly for the precise groups to whom 
the injury occurred as the result of reduc- 
tions in tariff rates on specific articles, 

“This intention is made more emphatic by 
the debate in the Senate. The report of the 
debate of May 21, 1951, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume 97, part 4, page 5494, carries the 
assurance given by Senator GEORGE, chairman 
of the Finance Committee, to Senator NxxLx, 
and it reads in this fashion: 

Mr. NEELY, Will the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia please turn to section 7, 
page 2, of the committee report, and from 
his profound knowledge of the entire com- 
plicated subject of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments favor us with his opinion of the fol- 
lowing: If a pottery or glass factory in West 
Virginia should be shut down because of 
irresistable foreign competition, would it be 
possible under the pending bill if it became a 
law for the employees as well as the employer 
to have the Tariff Commission make the in- 
vestigation required by that circumstance of 
the case? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, entirely so, because it 
is expressly provided in this amendment that 
the application may be made by any inter- 
ested party. Then the whole procedure un- 
der the escape clause comes into effect.’ 

“In the same debate a comparison of the 
cost of the production of sewing machines in 
this country as against the cost of such ma- 
chines in Japan was made, and that is in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 97, part 4, 
pages 5501-5502. It was pointed out that the 
difference in the selling price of the two 
machines in this country arose solely from 
the differential in wage rates paid to the em- 
ployees. The Japanese worker received 90 
cents a day, the American worker received 
$15.50 a day. 

“Those debates did not consider the wages 
of laborer producing plumbing hardware or 
any other product which the sewing-machine 
industry might produce. There are some 
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other sources of interpretation which give 
some assistance here. 

“An examination of the records of the 
hearings held in connection with the 1930 
Tariff Act will disclose the testimony on be- 
half of the straight pin industry went no 
further than the manufacture and the sale 
of that product. The committee didn’t con- 
sider any other facts in connection with the 
pin industry. This is the basis upon which 
our position is predicated here. 

“An examination of the testimony offered 
in those hearings on behalf of other products 
will disclose that they likewise were limited 
in a similar manner. From this it can be 
concluded that the committee considered 
only the production of specific commodities, 
the labor, management, and capital involved 
in the production of those specific commod- 
ities. Those are the elements of production 
Congress intended to protect by the specific 
tariff. 

“Now, the Antidumping Act of 1921 pro- 
vided that whenever the Secretary of the 
Treasury found that industry in the United 
States was being or was likely to be injured, 
or was being prevented from being estab- 
lished by reason of the importation into this 
country of foreign merchandise dumped here, 
he was required to make a finding of dump- 
ing. An examination of those findings be- 
ginning in 1922 will indicate the construc- 
tion put upon the term ‘an industry’ in its 
administration. The decisions run in this 
way: 

“Treasury Decision 5233, an industry man- 
ufacturing glass frostings is being prevented 
from being established. Treasury Decision 
50035, industry manufacturing ribbon fly 
catchers. Treasury Decision 50034, the in- 
dustry manufacturing wool knitted berets. 
Decision 46826, industry manufacturing 
woven wiring fencing and netting. Decision 
46618, the industry of manufacturing rubber- 
soled fabric-topped footwear. And Decision 
46617, the industry of manufacturing incan- 
descent electric light bulbs and lamps. And 
so they run, each in a very narrow field. 

“Section 337 of the Tariff Act of 1930 dealt 
with unfair methods of competition, unfair 
acts in importation of articles into the 
United States, with the effects or tendency 
to destroy or substantially injure an industry 
efficiently and economically operated or to 
prevent the establishment of such an in- 
dustry. Under that provision a number of 
proceedings have taken place before the 
Commission. What has been regarded as an 
industry is demonstrated by a number of 
decisions here. The industry of manufactur- 
ing slide fasteners was determined to be 
such anindustry. That is section 337, report 
No, 86, second series of Tariff Commission, 
1934. 

“The industry of making and selling drive 
springs was determined to be an industry, 
section 337, report No. 87 of the second series, 
Tariff Commission, 1934. 

“The industry of making cigar lighters was 
determined to be an industry, and the report 
in that case showed that the complainant 
manufactured numerous other articles in- 
cluding clocks, toiletware, deskware, auto- 
mobile goods, electrical goods, and general 
novelties. It is in section 337, report No. 72, 
of the second series. 

“The industry of making coilable metal 
rules and holders was determined to be such 
an industry in the United States, section 337, 
report No. 106, second series, United States 
‘Tariff. Commission. 

“In the Collable Metal Rules case the tran- 
script shows testimony to the effect that the 
complainant was the largest maker of hand 
tools in the United States. The report does 
not indicate that any attention was given 
to the relation between complainant’s manu- 
facture of coilable rules and the obviously 
extensive volume of its own business. 

“The decision gives no indication that the 
Production of other tools had any considera- 
lion as a factor in reaching the decision 
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that the petitioner in that case was entitled 
to relief. 

“In a section 337 proceeding in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, that court sus- 
tained the conclusion reached by the Com- 
mission in which the complainant manufac- 
turer appeared to be the only member of 
the domestic industry whose production and 
cost data was examined. That is the North- 
ern Pigment Co. case in.71 Federal (2d) 447. 

“The meaning of the term “industry” as 
used by the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals in that case is that of a product in- 
dustry. 

“Now, in investigation No. 22, under section 
7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951 there was involved the importation of 
handblown glassware. This Commission 
agreed unanimously that machine-made ware 
was not like or directly competitive with the 
imported ware under consideration, and as a 
consequence the machine-made glassware 
was not the domestic industry producing like 
or directly competitive articles. 

“And with respect to the profits, it was 
pointed out in 1 of the 2 recommenda- 
tions to the President that if the profits 
derived from kindred industries, in that 
case the glass-container industry, were to 
be combined with the profits from the pro- 
duction of the article under consideration, 
the escape-clause provision would be nulli- 
fied for all practical purposes. 

“It was pointed out that the producers of 
chemicals would probably never have the 
advantage of the escape clause if profits of 
producers of all chemicals were to be con- 
sidered on the application of the producer 
of one chemical. 

“Now if the Commission pleases, that 
covers the underlying basis of the position 
which we have taken here. 

“Secretary Bent. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand that Congressman BALEN is present 
and wishes to make a ctatement. 

“Chairman Brossarp. We will be glad to 
have your statement, Mr. BAILEY, if you de- 
sire to make it now. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr, Chairman, we 
asked Congressman BaILey to appear for a 
specific reason, and if the Commission 
please, I would like to have the Congressman 
sworn, 

“Commissioner McGILL. That is not re- 
quired. 

“Chairman Brossard. We don't require 
Congressmen to be sworn unless he is your 
witness and you insist on it, why we wouldn't 
insist on it. 

“Commissioner McGILL. As far as any 
statement he makes, he is under oath the 
same as we are. 

“Chairman BrossarpD. I think we can take 
his statement as being the equivalent of be- 
ing under oath, since he is a Congressman 
of the United States. 


“Statement of the Honorable Cleveland M. 
Bailey, Representative from the Third 
District of West Virginia 


“Mr. Barter. May I say to the Commission 
that I have no formal statement. I was sup- 
posed to answer some questions, clarifying 
questions, and I am ready to be cross-ex- 
amined, 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Congressman BAILEY, 
have you heard the discussion of the escape 
clause that has taken place here this morn- 
ing? 

“Mr, Battery. A portion of it. š 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Are you familiar with 
the escape-clause provisions of the Trade 
Agreement Extension Act of 1951? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. How did you become 
familiar with those provisions? 

“Mr. BAILEY. I happen to be a Member of 
the 82d Congress in the Ist session. I am the 
author of the present escape clause as con- 
tained in sections 6 and 7 of Public Law 50. 

“Might I add there, Mr. Breckinridge, that 
the escape clause came in the form of a sub- 
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stitute motion for an escape-clause plan sub- 
mitted by Congressman Curtis of Nebraska, 
It was accepted by Mr. Curtis as a substitute 
for his proposed amendment and adopted by 
the Congress. 

“Mr, BRECKINRIDGE. Was Congressman Cur- 
Tis’ amendment ever voted on? 

“Mr. Batter. It was not. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. And he personally ac- 
cepted your amendment? 

“Mr. BAILEY. The Record will so disclose. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Did you draft the es- 
cape provision that was eventually adopted 
and passed by the House? 

“Mr. BAILEY. I did. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Did you use in that 
draft the words ‘injury to domestic industry 
producing like or directly competitive prod- 
ucts’? 

“Mr. Barley. I did. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. What did you have in 
mind in your use of ‘domestic industry’? 

“Mr. BAILEY. Let me answer that question 
by saying that my district is one that pro- 
duces a large amount of pottery products, 
glassware, clothespins. I had in mind in 
my reference to domestic industry there the 
jobs of the men employed in the plants, the 
welfare of the management, including ade- 
quate profits, because everyone realizes that 
the only way you can have continual em- 
ployment is to have profits for management. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Were you concerned 
about that because those industries were ac- 
tually experiencing difficulty with imports? 

“Mr. BAILEY. I was, and may I add, Mr. 
Breckinridge, that we are still experiencing 
those injuries. I visited my home State, Sat- 
urday last, and due to the operations of your 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, in major 
part, we have 106,200 people on relief in 26 
counties in the State of West Virginia. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, What was one particu- 
lar product that was belng imported and 
that you were concerned about? 

“Mr. BaILey. Well, I mentioned those three. 
I was also concerned in the independent oil 
industry, and that is why I included in my 
draft of the escape clause segments of an 
industry, because I was thinking of the 
welfare of the independent oll producers 
of my State as distinguished between them 
and the oil cartel which was importing ex- 
cessive amounts of residual fuel oil and crude 
oil into the United States. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. By the oil industry, 
what do you refer to there? Do you mean 
the corporate organizations engaged in the 
oil industry or the capital engaged specifi- 
cally in producing oil? 

“Mr. Battey. Well, I was thinking of pro- 
tecting the people who are employed in the 
independent oil industry and the profits of 
the independent oil industry. I think it is 
a well-known fact that three of the major 
American oil companies, together with the 
Dutch Shell, are engaged in extensive devel- 
opments, possibly as much as a million bar- 
rels of crude oil a day like Maracaibo in 
Venezuela. 

“I wanted to make sure that my inde- 
pendent oil industry had an opportunity to 
survive in the face of those floods of im- 
ports. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Congressman, in 
the case of spring clothespins, which I un- 
derstand are produced in your State, were you 
concerned about that? 

“Mr, Barter. I was very much so, We have 
the largest clothespin producing plant in the 
world in my district. 

“Mr, BRECKINRIDGE. In your concern about 
that industry, were you concerned about the 
corporate entities who were producing spring 
clothespins, or were you concerned about the 
labor specifically employed in producing 
spring clothespins? 

“Mr. Battery. I was concerned primarily 
with the jobs of about 400 employees em- 
ployed in that plant, and the fact that the 
company had to make a profit in order to 
keep those people employed. 
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“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Were you concerned 
about their income from Government bonds 
or from other sources or from other produc- 
tion than spring clothespins? 

“Mr. Battery. I have no knowledge that 
they had such investments, and I was not 
concerned in that angle of it whatever. I 
had in mind protecting the wage levels and 
the standard of living of the people em- 
ployed in that plant and continuing work. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE., What in your opinion 
was the understanding of the House of the 
words ‘domestic industry’ when they de- 
bated and adopted the escape clause con- 
taining those words? 

“Mr. Barter. I think if you will peruse my 
debate on the floor there, you will under- 
stand what the primary object was. It was 
to protect domestic industries, producers of 
individual articles who were being harassed, 
injured, harmed by importation, excessive 
imports of light products coming from 
abroad. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. May I put this ques- 
tion to you? If General Motors should buy 
out the spring clothespin plant, in your 
opinion would they be part of the industry 
producing spring clothespins? 

“Mr. Battery. I should not so consider. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. That is all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

“Chairman Brossarp. Mr. Breckinridge, do 
you desire to make an opening statement as 
counsellor or do you want to be sworn? 

“Mr, BRECKINRIDGE. I would like to make 
partially a statement as counsel and partially 
as a witness, sir, and I would prefer to be 
sworn, 

“Chairman BrossarD. You had better be 
sworn. 


“Testimony of John Breckinridge, represent- 
ing the straight pin industry (having been 
duly sworn by Secretary Bent) 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, Mr. Chairman, first I 
would like to make it entirely clear on the 
record that the position of the applicants 
has consistently been one not of lack of co- 
operation nor a desire not to give the Com- 
mission anything that is necessary to the 
investigation and a proper decision in the in- 
vestigation, but they have, as I think they 
are entitled to, their opinion of what the 
law means, what they are entitled to under 
the law, and what was meant by the domestic 
industry producing straight pins. 

“We made it clear from the very beginning 
that if the investigation had to consider and 
be affected by the production, sale, and 
profits of other products, we would prefer 
or just as leave the investigation not be 
made, 

“We recognized all along the right of the 
Commission to overrule us, to make an ad- 
verse report on the investigation without 
a hearing, and we assumed that that would 
be done if the Commission, by formal vote, 
ruled that we were not supplying relevant 
and pertinent information under the law. 

“We still take the same position. If it is 
necessary to supply the figures on the pro- 
duction of plumbing fixtures, we would just 
as leave not have the investigation made. 
We feel that we are entitled to that position. 

“Commissioner RYDER. I thought you put 
your statement in the record of your posi- 
tion on this subject. Why do you have to 
repeat it here now? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, 
der 3 

“Commissioner RYDER, We heard it ad 
nauseum. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I am not repeating 
just what was said yesterday; I intend to 
supplement it briefly, and since the state- 
ment cn behalf of three Commissioners has 
been read in the record here, I think we are 
entitled to state our position and have it 
clearly understood. 

“Commissioner RYDER. Well, we gave you 
permission to put in the record your full 


Commissioner Ry- 
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statement on the other, applicable to this 
case. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I am not going to re- 
peat what is in the statement already in the 
record. 

“Chairman Brossarp. Proceed, Mr. Breck- 
inridge. 

“Commissioner McGILL. Mr. Chairman and 
Mr. Breckinridge, I do not mean to inter- 
rupt the course of your statement—— 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. It is all right, Senator. 

“Commissioner McGILL (continuing). But 
I think there is one matter that may not 
have been clearly stated in the questions 
that were propounded to you a few moments 
ago with reference to overall production, and 
that is that my reference was intended to be 
the overall production, etc., in the plants 
where straight pins are produced. I want to 
make it clear that is what I had in mind, and, 
I take it, you also, unless you state to the 
contrary, you had it in mind also. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. We had that in mind; 
yes, sir. 

“Commissioner McGILL. Yes, 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. On that point we feel 
that where Oakville may have 2 separate 
plants and Risdon may have 2 separate 
plants, another company, Star Pin Co., may 
have a comparable thing, but only separated 
by a wall, makes no real difference as to 
what is material and what is not material. 

“Commissioner McGILL. Well, I had in 
mind some company might manufacture in 
some place railroad engines, and I am not 
trying to get at anything like that and, 
therefore, I meant to confine my questions 
to the plants in which straight pins are 
produced; that that is the information we 
are asking for, the information from those 
plants. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, I think after the inves- 
tigation is completed the Commission will 
find that in the plants involved are pro- 
duced some items that are just as irrele- 
vant and immaterial as railroad engines. 

“Back before the escape clause was enacted 
in 1951, the Commission had operated pure- 
ly under an Executive order which did not 
state any criteria for escape-clause inves- 
tigations. Those investigations were con- 
ducted under an administrative escape clause 
which was written in administratively by 
the State Department primarily into trade 
agreements. 

“The escape clause provided for relief 
only—the principal provisions—only in case 
of unforeseen developments and in case of 
unforeseen injury; and it provided no cri- 
teria, no rules, for the conduct of investiga- 
tions, and no procedural provisions. 

“Under those investigations, the Commis- 
sion wrote some indication of the criteria 
they considered and, for the most part, dis- 
missed all applications for an investigation 
without even a hearing and without stating 
a reason for not conducting the investiga- 
tion. 

“Under those, I am sure, that the Com- 
mission considered these broad range of 
products that a producer of a product be- 
ing injured or which they claim was being 
injured, they also produced. I am sure they 
considered also broad economic factors, the 
effect on world trade, international trade, 
generally. 

“Commissioner EDMINSTER. May I inter- 
rupt you there? Since no report was issued, 
no statement of reasons was issued, how did 
you become sure of what we considered? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, I have a statement 

“Commissioner EpMINSTER. What is your 
source of information on that? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE (continuing). A state- 
ment by Commissioner Ryder, who was at 
that time Chairman of the Commission, be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee 
in 1948, testifying on H. R. 6556 which, at 
that time was considering a bill to extend the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act. 

“I will not quote it, but the statement of 
the, at that time, Chairman, Commissioner 
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Ryder, did indicate that these broad other 
things were considered and were pertinent to 
their investigation. 

“Comparable statements were submitted at 
later times to the committees of Congress 
considering that or a subsequent extension 
of the trade-agreements law. 

“In 1951 the matter was again considered, 
the Trade Agreements Act was again ex- 
tended, and at that time was when the escape 
clause was written under the act under which 
this proceeding is being conducted. 

“In the minority report of the committee 
recommending a bill to extend the trade- 
agreements law without an escape clause and 
extension as was, it had this to say—now, 
this is a minority report, and was a minority 
report by 10 to 5: 

“ ‘The authority of the President to enter 
trade agreements was delegated to him by 
the Congress in the 1934 amendment of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. The 1934 amendment did 
not itself, however, provide any avenue of 
escape from serious injury, but almost all 
trade agreements now contain a so-called 
escape clause designed to prevent serious 
injury or the threat of it to domestic pro- 
ducers and their workers. The language of 
the escape clause is as follows.’ 

“I will not read the escape clause, but the 
significant thing is it contains criteria, par- 
ticularly unforeseen, but not in the present 
law. 

“Then the committee minority go on: 

As a result of the patent looseness of 
and ambiguity of the language of the escape 
clause, and as a result of the lack of any 
standards established by the Congress for 
the President's guidance in determining 
when relief should be granted, only one in- 
dustry has ever been afforded relief by the 
President under this clause, and this took 
nearly a year to accomplish. The facts 
established during the public hearing on 
H. R. 1612 brought clearly into focus that 
the failure of the Congress to lay down any 
broad principles to guide the President has 
resulted in the complete ineffectiveness of 
the escape clause and that this failure is the 
basis of the well-founded complaints against 
the present procedure —well- founded com- 
plaints against the present procedure which 
the Ways and Means Committee considered. 

Because of the complete inffectiveness 
of the escape clause, domestic producers, 
even when they have been injured, feel it 
futile to apply to the Tariff Commission for 
relief, and even when relief is requested the 
ambiguity of the language in the escape 
clause is such that most applicants have 
been dismissed without even a formal inves- 
tigation. A summary is given in appendix B 
listing all applications which have been made 
under the escape clause and showing the 
disposition of these cases.’ 

“Now, that report—that opinion—of the 
former administration and criteria of escape 
clause became the majority opinion of the 
House and themajority opinion of the 
Congress. 

“Mr. Congressman BAILEY, who drafted the 
original version of the escape clause that 
was finally enacted, and sponsored it on the 
floor of the House, was here and testified 
as to what his intent was and what he 
thought the intent of the House was, what 
they understood the law to mean after the 
debate in which he participated. 

“Commissioner McGILL. You think that is 
a legal manner of determining what was 
the intent of Congress in the enactment of 
the bil? 

“Mr. BRECKENRIDGE. I think that that is a 
part of the legislative history going to make 
up and to determine what the intent of 
Congress was. I do not say or contend that 
it should be necessarily controlling. I think 
that has to be taken along with other indi- 
cations of the intent, such as the reports, 
the debates, the conference report, and final 
passage. 
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“Commissioner McGILL. Bo courts, in your 
judgment, take into consideration the testi- 
mony of a Member given after the measure 
had been passed? 

“Mr. BRECKENRIDGE. I do not think the 
courts would give much weight to it; were 
it available, I think they would consider it 
for such weight as they saw fit to put on it. 
Certainly, it does not carry as much weight 
as the debates and the reports do. We think 
the debates and reports all substantiate what 
Congressman BAILEY testified to. 

„The language involved here is ‘injury to 
the domestic industry producing a like or 
directly competitive domestic product.’ 

“That language was contained in the House 
version, as passed, was not changed by the 
Senate version, and was finally adopted in 
the same form by the conference report and 
by both Houses of Congress, and signed by 
the President. 

“We think that very clearly, in view of the 
background, the information that the Con- 
gress had as to how the Commission had 
administered the escape clause in the past, 
makes it very clear that they intended that 
there be a change, and because they did 
not like the criteria being used, did not 
like the procedure being followed, they spe- 
cifically wrote a procedure section, section 7. 

“They not only said the concession shall 
not continue if it causes injury; they said, 
Tou shall investigate and follow these cri- 
teria.’ 

“We think that what the Commission has 
done in the past has been completely over- 
ruled by the Congress, and they have laid 
down new criteria for procedure and for 
findings of fact. 

“In interpreting these words, ‘domestic in- 
dustry,’ I think we have to go, in addition to 
wha* Mr. Heron has said on the subject 
which, I think, is very convincing as to what 
Congress has always understood the word 
‘industry’ to mean in tariff legislation of 
various kinds, in 2 pieces of legislation 
where they have used it in this same con- 
text, that is, injury to domestic industry, or 
preventing domestic industry from being es- 
tablished, and those 2 pieces of law being 
the Antidumping Act of 1921, and the un- 
fair-trade-practices section of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, which is section 337—decisions un- 
der those 2 laws by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in the case of dumping, by the Tar- 
iff Commission in the case of unfair-trade 
practices, have all indicated that industry 
and injury to industry meant injury to the 
production, the labor, capital, and manage- 
ment devoted to the production of the prod- 
uct being dumped or the product which was 
being unfairly imported; and the Commis- 
sion, in the decisions, has consistently re- 
ferred to injury to the industry of manufac- 
turing flycatchers, the industry of manufac- 
turing rules, and in those cases the com- 
panies producing those rules produced many 
other things. 

“They did not consider the corporate ac- 
tivity of the companies producing those to 
be the industry, and when Congress spoke 
of injury to industry, it is not reasonable 
to think they were thinking in terms of 
corporate entities. 

“The Congress thinks in terms of people, 
labor primarily, votes, if you please. They 
do not think in terms of corporate entities, 
and if a corporate entity is producing 
straight pins, regardless of other products 
they might be producing, they are thinking 
of the labor in straight pins, and they want- 
ed to keep the labor of the straight-pin 
machine and not in Michigan producing 
automobiles. 

“T think it is unfortunate that three mem- 
bers of the Commission have made up their 
minds and announced their decision before 
they heard our argument on the case. We 
Tully recognize and fully respect the right 
of the Commission to overrule us, the same 
as we do any court; but we normally expect 
our day in court before they overrule us. 
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“If the Commission will permit, I would 
like to make an opening statement on the 
facts of the labor, management, and capital 
in producing straight pins. 

“I first would like to introduce as an 
exhibit, a copy of the application filed by 
the applicants on September 22, 1953. In 
that application we have brought the sta- 
tistical figures up to date through the year 
1953. 

“At the time of filing they only contained 
figures through the first 6 months of 1953. 

“Mrs, COMPTON. Exhibit 2. 

“(The document referred to was marked 
‘exhibit 2 (Breckinridge) .’) 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Next I would like to in- 
troduce an exhibit, a consolidated industry 
report to the Tarif Commission, which con- 
tains consolidation on the overall industry 
basis of precisely the information which was 
submitted to the Commission by each indi- 
vidual applicant on a questionnaire submit- 
ted to the Commission; and I have changed 
none of the figures. I have only consoli- 
dated them in one report giving an industry 
picture. They were consolidated from a copy 
of the reports which were sent to the 
Commission directly by each individual 
applicant. 

“I think it would be well to note that the 
information contained in the questionnaire 
submitted by each applicant contained in 
exactly the same form, with exactly the same 
instructions, with exactly the same headings 
and subheading numbers and titles as was 
requested by the Commission's questionnaire. 


“We revised the questionnaire only in re- 


spect to omitting information on the pro- 
duction, sales, and profits of products other 
than straight pins, and we included consid- 
erable information in addition to what the 
Commission asked for. Each applicant sub- 
mitted all of the information that was re- 
quested by the Commission with respect to 
straight pins. 

“This exhibit is being submitted in con- 
fidence, and I have a copy here for each 
Commissioner. 

“Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman, may we in- 
quire why these consolidated figures of eight 
companies should be received in confidence? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE., Mr. Chairman, we con- 
sider the figures as confidential because they 
reveal information of value to our competi- 
tors, and the makeup and nature of the in- 
dustry is such that with this overall industry 
report it would not take much ingenuity to 
figure out substantially what the operations 
of each individual company were. 

“Now there is certain information in the 
report—the report, as a whole, is confiden- 
tial, but there is certain information that is 
taken from public records in it, which I 
have extracted and now propose to give to 
counsel for the importers. That informa- 
tion is item 2 on annual sales in pounds 
and in dollar value. 

“It includes another item that we added 
on production capacity on existing machines 
and facilities, item 4 on exports, item -& 
on imports, item X on apparent acquisi- 
tions by the domestic market. 

“Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the information that has been given us 
graciously, but I repeat my question. There 
are 8 companies involved here, and this is 
a consolidation of 8 companies’ statistics. 
This cannot reveal the operation of any in- 
dividual companies. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say at this point that the applicants 
are extremely anxious that this information 
be treated as highly confidential, and at 
this point I might suggest that a little later 
on the applicants would like to have an in- 
formal conference with the staff of the Com- 
mission indicating the type of things that 
they would prefer not to have published in 
the report. 

“Of course, we are not trying to dictate to 
the Commission, but the type of informa- 
tion that has been included in some reports 
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of the Commission, in this case would be 
very damaging. We, of course, recognize the 
Commission's right to do as it pleases. 

“Commissioner McGILL, Have any of the 
applicants seen this report? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. They have all seen it, 
sir. 
“Commissioner McGILL. All have seen it? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner MCGILL. Then they know 
what is in it, do they not? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner MCGILL. So that any of this 
confidential information that might be re- 
vealed from one to the other has already 
been seen? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. We are concerned 
about revealing the information to our for- 
eign competitors and to others outside the 
industry, who the applicants do not wish to 
reveal the information to. 

“Commissioner McGILL. So far as each ap- 
plicant is concerned, he has had his op- 
portunity of figuring out his competitor's 
data? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. As best he can, but I 
am sure—I do not wish the importers and 
the foreign manufacturers to have the same 
opportunity. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate 
the implication of superior analytical abili- 
ty to figure out these confidential matters, 
but we do not think the compliment is war- 
ranted. I do not believe that the rule has 
ever been taken to such an extent to mean 
that eight companies’ figures, which are all 
common knowledge among the companies, 
nevertheless should be confidential Gov- 
ernment statistics. 

“Commissioner McGILL. May 1 ask Mr. 
Breckinridge—— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. This is a confidential 
industry statistic not Government statistic. 

“Commissioner McGILL. Let me ask you a 
question, Mr. Breckinridge, in connection 
with this. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner McGILL. Are the figures of 
individual companies shown here or is it the 
total of all eight companies that are shown? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. It is the total of all 
eight companies. 

“Commissioner McGILL. So that no 1 of 
the 8 is disclosed, not 1 of the 8 is disclosed? 
It is just the totals, and the best you could 
do would be to 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. The nature of the 
business is such, and the knowledge outside 
the industry of the operations of the differ- 
ent companies is such, that it would not 
take anybody long to figure out almost 
exactly what the individual company opera- 
tions are. Now, if the Commission will not 
accept it in confidence, we will be glad to 
withdraw it. 

“Commissioner McGILL. I do not care my- 
self. I do not think it is confidential, 
though. 

“Chairman Brossard. I would accept it in 
confidence at this time. We have not had 
a chance yet to examine it in detail because 
it was submitted this morning, and I would 
like to say that if the Commission should de- 
cide that it is not material that ought to be 
submitted in confidence, why, then we wiil 
subsequently make it known to these peo- 
ple and that they can withdraw it if they 
want to or leave it in and make it public, 
one or the other; but right at this moment 
I would not want to make a ruling on it 
one way or another. I think that is the 
feeling of my colleagues. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. The Commission would 
advise us before they published any informa- 
tion, would they not? 

“Chairman Brossarp. Oh, yes. 

“Commissioner EpMINSTER. You would 
have an opportunity to withdraw it if you 
preferred not to submit it, if we were not 
going to treat it as confidential. 
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Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. All we would want is 
an opportunity to confer about it, and the 
Commission could do as it pleases. 

“Chairman Brossarp. This is the rule of 
the Commission on this matter of confiden- 
tial information. It is 3 (c) under 201.6: 

Information submitted to the Com- 
mission in confidence should be submitted 
on separate pages clearly marked “Confiden- 
tial.” The Commission may refuse to accept 
in confidence any particular information 
which it determines is not entitled to confi- 
dential treatment.’ 

“It was upon that basis that the Commis- 
sion does not rule positively upon the subject 
at this time because we would like to exam- 
ine the document carefully to see whether or 
not it is the kind of information that might 
reveal operation of individual concerns. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, That is satisfactory, 
sir. 
“Chairman BrossarD. Before it is pub- 
lished in any way, we will give you people 
an opportunity to withdraw it or leave it in 
as an exhibit in confidence. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Now, Mr. Chairman, in 
order to avoid lengthy questioning later in 
the hearing, I would like to explain minor 
deviations that will be found in the statistics 
included in the application and in the sta- 
tistics included in the consolidated report 
which has just been submitted as exhibit 
No. 3. 

“Mrs. Compton. No, 3. 

“(The document referred to was marked 
‘Exhibit 3, Confidential“ (Breckinridge) .’) 

“Mr, BRECKINRIDGE. Here again in the ap- 
plication, the statistics were gathered by the 
Pin, Clip, and Fastener Association, straight 
pin division, and reported on a somewhat 
different basis than was requested by the 
Commission, 

“These figures on sales do not include ex- 
ports, whereas the figures on the Commis- 
sion's questionnaire do include exports. 

“Also another reason for minor differences 
which we do not think are consequential 
concerning the industry picture, in the case 
of retail items, such as papers, straight pins 
stuck on a paper, it was necessary for the 
secretary of the association to determine 
from the applicants a factor, and convert 
those pin papers to a pound basis. 

“Now, in the case of the Tariff Commission 
questionnaire, each company converted 
where he did not have accurate pound fig- 
ures, he converted his retail items, pin 
papers, to a pound basis based on his own 
records, and would be more accurate than 
what is in the application. 

“But other than that, errors of that sort, 
I do not believe the figures are substantially 
different unless, possibly, I made a mistake 
in addition somewhere which, of course, the 
Commission will find. 

“Now, in analyzing and considering the 
facts in the straight pin industry, I think 
underlying every consideration should be its 
profit picture, in the past and today. 

“Now, that appears on page 15 of the ques- 
tionnaire, and at the bottom line “percent 
of net profit to net sales,” which is item 30, 
it shows that the industry, both before the 
war, during the 1935-39 period and since the 
war, has been operating just on the verge of 
the break-even point, sometimes a little 
below, sometimes a little above. 

“The average profit during the 1935-39 pe- 
riod was a loss of 4 percent. 

Chairman BrossarD, Is that net profit be- 
fore income taxes? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. No, that is net profit 
after State and Federal income taxes; and 
we have used that figure because that is 
what you pay dividends on, that is what you 
get a return on your investment on. 

“Now, in the immediate postwar period, 
1946 and 1947, the companies, as did all 
companies, made some money; but, surpris- 
ingly little, compared to the profits of other 
firms, comparable firms in the same period. 
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“During the 1946-49 period, the profit, 
average profit, was less than 8 percent of net 
sales, and then in 1950 was when the im- 
ports hit, and from 1950 through 1952, the 
average profit dropped to only 3.2 percent. 

“In 1952 it hit the low of a loss of 1.3 per- 
cent of net sales. In 1953 we had some re- 
covery to the surprising figure of two-tenths 
of 1 percent profit. 

“Now, the significance of that is that the 
industry is just on the verge, just operating, 
at the break-even point. 

“Before the war they were struggling to get 
out of the depression under difficult circum- 
stances, and they were saved by the war, 
beginning in 1939 and 1940. 

“Since the war, immediately thereafter, 
they had considerable volume because of the 
pent-up demand, and the fact that trade 
channels had been exhausted, but it started 
a steady decline, and when the imports hit, 
it has removed any possibility of the indus- 
try pulling itself up by its own bootstraps. 

“The present percent of imports to annual 
sales is not any startling figure, as one hears 
of imports these days, but the nature of the 
industry makes a small percentage much 
more damaging in this case than two-thirds 
of sales, as it would be in wool or some other 
commodities where the production capacity 
is less than demand. 

“In this case production capacity is consid- 
erably in excess of American demand. Pre- 
war 1935-39 imports averaged 2.4 percent of 
domestic sales in the domestic—correction, 
averages 2.4 percent of domestic market ac- 
quisitions or apparent consumption. 

“In 1946-49, they averaged four-tenths of 
1 percent, and then the availanche by com- 
parison started. It went up to 3.2 percent in 
1950, 10.7 percent in 1951, 6.5 percent in 1952, 
8 percent in 1953. But those imports have 
had to be absorbed on a declining market, 
on a static demand, and a considerably de- 
clining per capita consumption. 

“The average domestic sales in 1935-39 
were 3,763,433 pounds. Even during the peak 
period of the immediate postwar 1946-49, it 
averaged less than prewar. It averaged 
3,121,236 pounds. 

“In 1950-52 average, it averaged 3,267,182, 
still below prewar. 

“In 1952, when the full force of the imports 
was felt or, perhaps, I should stop and ex- 
plain that—in 1950 and 1951 there was con- 
siderable importing as a result of scare buy- 
ing, stocking, afraid we were going to get into 
total war, and those imports were not all 
consumed, and they very seriously, in our 
opinion—and I think the facts will sub- 
stantiate it, very seriously—affected sales in 
1952, and is still affecting sales. 

“In 1952 sales dropped to 2,389,341 pounds, 
In 1953 there was a slight recovery to 2,917,- 
188 pounds, both substantially below the 
prewar sales, substantially below the pre- 
concession sales for postwar, if you want to 
consider that period as representative, 

“Now, in addition to the sales, I think the 
next most important factor is production ca- 
pacity. I have asked for and obtained from 
each applicant the following figures: Their 
actual production in 1953, the additional 
number of pounds they could have produced 
in 1953 with existing machinery, and within 
normal work schedules, and 5 days a week, 
and their production capacity. 

“Chairman Brossarp. Is that one shift? 

“Mr, BRECKINRIDGE. It is one shift in most 
cases, Mr. Chairman. In the case of one 
company they normally run a two-shift 
schedule of production, I understand. With- 
in my knowledge there is only one com- 
pany where it is more than one shift. 

“I also asked for the additional capacity, 
additional amount, number of pounds that 
each company could have produced with ad- 
ditional shifts on the same machines and 
with the same facilities. Those figures, pro- 
duction in 1953, were 3,181,128 pounds. 

“Chairman Brossarp. Is that in addition to 
what they did produce? 
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“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. No, that is what they 
actually produced in 1953. : 

“Chairman BROSSARD. Yes; all right. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. This is on the first page 
of the consolidated report, incidentally. 

“The next figure was the additional 
amount they could have produced within a 
normal work schedule, which was 997,356 
pounds, making a total production capacity, 
with normal work schedule and existing fa- 
cilities, of 4,178,484. That is more than the 
domestic market has ever consumed since 
1935, and it appears we have declining over- 
all consumption as well as declining per 
capita consumption. 

“The greatest amount that was ever re- 
quired by the market was in 1936 with 
4,148,504 pounds. 

“In addition to that, if we should ever 
have an emergency and need it, which is 
unlikely, the companies could produce a still 
additional amount of 5,070,724 pounds if 
they used additional shifts, with existing 
machinery and facilities. 

“In view of the testimony that will be sub- 
mitted later to the effect that a pin is a pin, 
and you cannot tell a foreign pin from a 
domestic pin, under those circumstances, 
it is difficult to conceive of how 1 pound, 
even 1 pound or, let us say 100 pounds— 
which would sound a little more reasonable, 
100 pounds—can come in here without dis- 
placing the consumption of the American- 
produced pin; it just cannot be done. 

“How seriously have we been hurt to date? 
During 1951 and 1952, the domestic manu- 
facturers lost about 550,000 pounds of sales 
to imports. 

“To these companies, operating at a break- 
even schedule, that is serious injury and 
the threat of future imports is much greater 
because with the volume they got in 1950 
and 1951, they were able to get their foot 
in the door to establish a distribution system, 
to establish stocks from which they could 
make delivery, and that is what is causing 
the very serious threat to the industry in 
the future. 

“In the past, the main thing that protected 
the industry was not the tariff primarily, 
but the fact that the importers could not 
deliver. 

“This industry operates on a delivery basis 
from inventory. Until they built up a stock 
and improved their distribution system, the 
users were hesitant to buy from them for 
fear next month they could not get delivery. 
Now, that reliability of supply preference is 
disappearing, and disappearing rapidly. 

“In the application we estimated that 90 
percent of the imports were of steel pins, and 
that they were imported in bulk form for 
industrial use rather than household use. 
We do not know the actual figures—they are 
not available to us—but we still think that 
figure is about right, although there are 
indications in the market that imports of 
brass pins, and imports of retail packaged 
pins are increasing, and probably will in- 
crease further, particularly because of the 
distribution system they built up which en- 
ables them to contact better retail stores 
and retail outlets. 

“The bulk is sold to large industrial users 
where you can make one big sale, big volume, 
and not have much investment in inventory, 
and so forth. 

“But as they build their distribution sys- 
tem they will move more and more into the 
brass pins and hospitals, and so forth, and 
into household use and, incidentally, as well 
as the imports, a large percentage of the 
domestic production is also sold in bulk 
packages to industrial users. 

“It is not quite as big as the percentage of 
the imports, but it runs somewhere between 
70 and 80 percent, 70 to 80 percent in bulk 
form; and in table 3 of the application, 
which is exhibit No. 2, I believe, this shows 
the distribution and sales on a gross basis 
rather than a dollar value basis shown in 
the Tariff Commission questionnaire; it 
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shows that of brass straight pins 76 percent 
of the domestic production is sold in bulk 
to industrial users; and of steel, 91 percent, 
almost 92 percent, of the domestic sales are 
in bulk form to industrial users. 

“Now, those figures are for 1953, and they 
are pretty close to that for other recent 
years. For all sales put together, the bulk 
is 84.66 percent bulk for industrial use. 

“Now we believe that the imports consist 
chiefly of No. 16, No. 17, and No. 20 straight 
pins in bulk form; those are the size num- 
bers, sizes Nos. 16, 17, and 20. 

“In 1953, the domestic sales of those par- 
ticular sizes constituted 41.9 percent of their 
total sales. That is one figure I was not 
supposed to reveal; it was a slip. 

“Commissioner McGILL. Don't let us know 
about that because we might tell it to some- 
body. 

“Mr. BRECKENRIDGE. I am sure, Commis- 
sioner, that Germany will know of it to- 
morrow, but we all make slips once in a 
while. I do not know whether they will fire 
me or not. But anyhow, it illustrates that 
the great bulk of the imports are affect- 
ing the backbone of the American pin in- 
dustry. The straight-pin industry is built 
around sizes Nos. 16, 17, and 20. 

“I have referred to the trend of sales and 
how they went down, beginning with 1950, 
when the imports increased in such tre- 
mendous volume—and when I say tremen- 
dous volume, I am referring to as compared 
with imports at any other time—and in 
1950, when everything was supposed to be 
prosperous, we had the Korean war scare- 
buying and everybody says we had quotas 
and could not sell enough, our inventory 
was 518,077 pounds of pins. That is shown 
on page 3 of 7 of the questionnaire, which 
is item 5, and the Commission will note that 
while the Korean war was still going on, our 
sales declined from 3 million to 2 million in 
round figures, and in inventory, as the Com- 
mission will see, went up very, very sub- 
stantially. 

“It would not indicate that we were short 
of pins or short of material to produce them 
with. The situation has been such that this 
industry could pretty much control, in spite 
of the allocations, how much steel or brass 
it put into pins, as distinguished from other 
products. 

“The employment in the industry has not 
gone down alarmingly. The number of peo- 
ple, the number of hours, is not alarming 
as yet, but the downward tendency is appar- 
ent, and with the importers now having 
a foothold in the market, it will probably 
go down very rapidly if we do not obtain 
relief. 

“Now, a drop of 10 or 15 percent in the 
volume of this industry at this time could 
put most of the producers out of business 
unless they saw a recovery in the immediate 
future, and I believe the testimony of the 
individual applicants will substantiate that. 

“Mr. Chairman, that completes my open- 
ing statement. 

“Commissioner SCHREBER. Mr. Breckin- 
ridge, you do not mean that, if, for instance, 
Oakville was to drop out of the straight-pin 
business that they are making, that they 
would have to close up, do you? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I did not say that, 
Commissioner, I hope. 

“Commissioner SCHREIBER. Well, you said 
they would have to go out of business. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I intended to say they 
would go out of the straight-pin business. 

“These companies produce straight pins to 
make money, and if they do not make money 
they are not going to continue to produce 
them, They do not carry them as a loss 
leader in their line, and the straight-pin pro- 
duction has got to stand on its own feet, and 
if it does not make money they are going to 
= their money out and put it some place 
e 
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“Commissioner SCHREIBER. Walt a minute, 
this is straight pins. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Did I say safety pins? 

“Commissioner SCHREIBER. That is what 
you said. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Thank you, Commis- 
sioner; I hope the reporter will correct that, 
I am troubled with the same trouble the 
chairman is. I might ever say spring clothes 

ins. 

r “Commissioner TALBOT. Yesterday, Mr. 
Breckinridge, I asked you the form of relief 
that you recommended, I had in mind an 
increase in tariff or a quota, and you said 
you would take it up before the end of the 
hearing, which, apparently, you forgot to do. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I did not. 

“Commissioner Targor. Somebody forgot it, 
anyway, and we did not get it, so I assume 
you will put it in your brief. I do not find 
anything in here as to the form of relief you 
are asking. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I believe it is in there, 
Mr. Commissioner, Commissioner Talbot. I 
did not completely forget it before. We were 
rushed for time, and I thought we would put 
it in the brief. 

“We have requested in the straight-pin 
case—I will do it now so I will not forget 
it—we have requested—an import quota of 
100,000 pounds of straight pins. 

“We feel that is necessary to establish 
some stability in the market, and we feel it 
is the type of relief that can prevent injury 
and do the least amount of damage to the 
dollar resources of the countries which ex- 
port pins to the United States. 

“Commissioner TALBOT. The chairman 
points out to me that it is page 4 and 
page 5. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. The reason for that is 
with a quota limitation of 100,000 pounds 
that quantity can come in, which is more 
than has ever come in before 1950, that 
quantity can come in with the benefit of 
the concession, with the reduced duty, and 
give an additional dollar return to the for- 
eign countries involved; and it might bring 
about a situation where prices in this coun- 
try can increase, at least to a reasonable 
level, to where the domestic manufacturers 
can earn a fair return on the investment 
involved. 

“However, I think the Commission can be 
satisfied that a limitation would not cause 
any extremely high prices in the domestic 
market because you have eight producers, 
and the history will show that this has been 
a highly competitive business among our 
own domestic producers. We never had ex- 
travagant or exorbitant prices in the past, 
in the 1930’s when imports were inconse- 
quential. I would not say inconsequential, 
but they were very, very small. 

“Now, if the Commission concludes that a 
quota—if the Commission finds injury and 
concludes that a quota—is not the right 
kind of relief to recommend, we urge that 
the duty be increased to 52% percent. That 
is the maximum which it could be adjusted 
under the escape clause; that is the 50- 
percent increase above the rate in effect on 
January 1, 1945, which was 35 percent. 

“Now, the law authorizes, in making con- 
cessions, that the rate be fixed anywhere 
between 50 percent above, 50 percent below, 
the rate in effect January 1, 1945. 

“I was pleased to note for the first time 
that a finding of the Commission had recom- 
mended an adjustment of the rate under the 
escape clause to above the original rate, I 
believe it was in the handblown glassware 
case. 

“While the industry feels that a quota is 
the better form of relief and would be even 
more acceptable to the importers and the 
foreign producers, we hope that if a quota 
is not granted, that a rate of 5234 percent 
will be recommended. A mere reversion to 
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the 35 percent would not prevent injury to 
this industry. 

“The third alternative is if the Commission 
decided merely to withdraw the concession 
entirely, if the Commission decided to recom- 
mend that, that is, we would prefer to have 
the concession entirely withdrawn and let 
the rate revert to the statutory rate of 35 
percent rather than adjusting the conces- 
sion to 35 percent. 

“If the concession is entirely withdrawn, 
it would then make the industry eligible for 
relief under section 336 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, so they could apply for an increase up 
to as much as 5214 percent on the basis of the 
difference between the foreign and domestic 
costs of production. 

“If the Commission does not feel it can 
recommend a rate higher than 35 percent, 
we hope they will open the door so we can 
present our case under the cost-of-produc- 
tion provision of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

“Thank you for bringing that up, Com- 
missioner Talbot. 

“Chairman Brossarp. Commissioner Me- 
Gill has a statement he would like to make. 

“Mr. MCGILL. Mr. Chairman, I would first 
like to inquire if all the applicant manufac- 
turers of straight pins are present? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. They are all present 
but one, sir, which is Noesting, whose presi- 
dent had a heart attack recently but he has 
a representative here to speak for him. 

“Mr. McGILL. So that there is a representa- 
tive of the applicant-manufacturers present? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner McGILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to make a statement for the record, in 
which I am joined by Commissioners Ryder 
and Edminister. 

“We want the record to show that the ap- 
plicants in this case have willfully refused to 
supply the Commission with information 
which the Commission agreed was pertinent 
to the instant investigation and which the 
Commission requested them to supply. The 
Commission has been very patient with the 
applicants, notwithstanding repeated asser- 
tions by their attorney that they would re- 
fuse to supply voluntarily information of the 
kind in question. With the exception of the 
investigation relating to safety pins, hearings 
in which have just been concluded, the Com- 
mission has never experienced a situation 
of this kind, and it is difficult to understand 
this refusal to supply pertinent information 
by the very people who have invoked the 
Commission's jurisdiction in seeking relief 
for their industry. The type of information 
in question has been regularly called for in 
escape-clause investigations, but we have 
never experienced a deliberate and inten- 
tional refusal to cooperate such as has been 
exhibited by the behavior of these applicants. 

In a situation of this kind, any suggestion 
that the Commission should resort to its 
compulsive powers in order to secure the de- 
sired information from the applicants is 
patently absurd. A different situation might 
obtain in this respect if domestic producers 
generally were cooperating and only a small 
but important segment of the industry was 
withholding information. We are not here 
confronted with such a situation, however, as 
applicant-producers comprising over 99 per- 
cent of the production of the domestic in- 
dustry are adamant in their refusal to sup- 
ply the information. 

“The right of the Commission to call for 
information of the kind involved was origi- 
nally challenged by the attorney who is ap- 
pearing today in behalf of the applicants in 
connection with an application filed with 
the Commission on December 17, 1952, for 
an escape-clause investigation relating to 
safety pins. The Commission, after review- 
ing the application, decided that information 
called for by the pertinent rules of the 
Commission governing applications but not 
supplied with the applications should be fur- 
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nished, and requested the applicants to sup- 
ply the information in a letter to the attorney 
dated December 31, 1952. A copy of this 
letter will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

“I understand the Secretary has these let- 
ters and will supply them to the steno- 
graphic reporter. 

“(The letter dated December 31, 1952, above 
referred to, is as follows:) 


“DECEMBER 31, 1952. 
Porr. BALLARD & Loos, 
“Munsey Building, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Sms: Reference is made to an appli- 
cation which you submitted to the Tariff 
Commission on December 17, 1952, in behalf 
of the DeLong Hook anc Eye Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; the Oakvilie company division of 
the Scovill Manufacturing Co., Oakville, 
Conn.; William Prym, Inc., Dayville, Conn.; 
and the Risdon Manufacturing Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., for an investigation under sec- 
tion 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 with respect to safety pins. 

“The Commission, after considering tho 
application, found that it fails substantially 
to furnish information called for by the pro- 
visions of part 207 of the Commission's Rules 
of Practice and Procedure, and ordered that 
the applicants be given until the close of 
business February 1, 1953, to complete the 
application by furnishing the necessary ad- 
ditional information. Until the additional 
information is furnished, the Commission 
will treat the application as not properly 
filed, 

“The essential deficiency in the applica- 
tion lies in the failure to supply certain in- 
formation called for by section 207.3 (e) of 
the rules, particularly paragraphs (1) (ii), 
(2), (3), and (5). It is noted that the 4 
appplicant companies are stated to be the 
producers of 90 percent or more of the safety 
pins produced in the United States, and that 
all of them combine their safety-pin produc- 
tion with other lines of manufacture. Ac- 
cordingly, there would appear to be no rea- 
son why each of these companies could not 
supply the information called for in the 
provisions of the rules referred to. 

“Also noted is the statement in the appli- 
cation that much of the pertinent informa- 
tion called for in the rules, such as prices 
and profits, is a closely guarded secret of the 
various members of the industry and would 
have to be obtained by the Commission in 
confidence. In this connection, your atten- 
tion is called to sections 207.3 (e) and 207.4 
of the Commission’s rules, which provide for 
the submission of confidential information 
in connection with the application. As is 
clearly evident from these rules, the confi- 
dential nature of information called for does 
not justify failure to furnish such informa- 
tion with the application. 

“In order to assist the applicant companies 
in supplying the necessary information we 
have prepared a form, copies of which are 
attached, which they may wish to use. Any 
information called for on the form which 
the applicants consider confidential may, if 
desired, be submitted in confidence by each 
of the applicants separately. It should be 
noted that section 207.4 of the rules pro- 
vides that information submitted in confi- 
‘dence should be submitted on separate pages 
clearly marked ‘Confidential.’ 

Sincerely yours, 

“Donn N. Bent, 
“Secretary. 


“Commissioner McGILL. The attorney for 
the applicants replied to the Commission 
under date of January 15, 1953, flatly refus- 
ing to comply and challenging even the Com- 
mission’s right to make rules governing ap- 
plications for investigations. His reply will 
be inserted in the record at this point. 
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“(The letter dated January 15, 1953, above 
referred to, is as follows:) 


“Pore BALLARD & Loos, 
“Washington, D. C., January 15, 1953. 


“Re withdrawal of application for investiga- 
tion under section 7 with respect to 
safety pins. 

“Mr. Donn N. BENT, 

“Secretary, United States Tariff 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Mr. Bent: We have your letter of 
December 31, 1952, concerning the above- 
named application and we regret very much 
that the Commission has decided to ignore 
the application on the ground that it ‘fails 
substantially to furnish information called 
for’ and is ‘not properly filed’ under the 
Commission's rules of practice and procedure. 

“After a careful review of sections 6 and 7 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951 (under which this investigation was 
requested) and after a careful review of 
the Commission's rules, the applicants are 
confident that their application, as filed, 
did include all of the information properly 
required by the Commission's rules. More 
specifically, the applicants strongly feel that 
their application was properly filed within 
the meaning of procedural section 7 (a) of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
the pertinent part of which commands that 
‘upon application of any interested party, 
the United States Tariff Commission shall 
promptly make an investigation and make 
a report thereon,’ 

“The applicants feel that their application 
was properly filed within the meaning of 
this mandate of Congress and that the 
action of the Commission in deciding to 
ignore the application ‘as not properly filed’ 
was improper and not authorized by the 
statute. 

“Even though section 7 was designed and 
intended by Congress to set up the Commis- 
sion’s procedure under escape-Clause investi- 
gations and even though the applicants are 
convinced that the Commission's rules can- 
not modify this congressional mandate that 
the Commission ‘shall promptly make an 
investigation,’ they wish to state that in 
their considered opinion their application 
was ‘properly filed’ even within the would- 
be terms and provisions of the Commission's 
rules. 

“The application did submit all of the 
information required by such rules, Sub- 
paragraphs (a), (b), (c), and (d) of section 
207.3 attempt to indicate the type of infor- 
mation which shall or must be included in 
an application and a review of the applica- 
tion will show that all such information 
was included therein. Your letter does not 
question this fact. 

“You cite subparagraph (e) of section 207.3 
of the rules as indicating the type of in- 
formation called for but which was not 
included in the application and you enclose 
a table indicating the desired additional in- 
formation. A review of this subparagraph 
(e) will show that it only states that the 
additional information indicated therein and 
the information indicated on the table en- 
closed with your letter ‘should also be 
furnished with an application, to the extent 
that it is readily available to the appli- 
cant.“ 

„Thus, it is apparent that even the Com- 
mission's rules do not require that this in- 
formation must be submitted with the ap- 
plication. Some of such additional infor- 
mation was included in the application and 
the balance of it was not and is not readily 
available to the applicants. Also such in- 
formation could not possibly be put to- 
gether in comparable and understandable 
form by the individual applicants prior to 
February 2 as required by the Commission's 
action. The application clearly indicated 
that such additional information was not 
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readily available to the applicants but that 
it would be made available to Commission 
representatives by each individual appli- 
cant during the course of the investigation. 

“Furthermore, the applicants do not con- 
sider the information requested with respect 
to their production of other commodities as 
proper to be submitted to or even considered 
by the Commission within the terms or in- 
tent of sections 6 and 7. The applicants 
have not requested an investigation concern- 
ing any of the products they produce other 
than safety pins. Consequently, they do not 
consider it appropriate to submit to the Com- 
mission information concerning their opera- 
tions with respect to such other commodities 
(which differ from applicant to applicant). 
They consider themselves as representative 
of the overwhelming majority (90 percent) 
of the ‘domestic industry’ producing safety 
pins which are like and directly competitive 
with imported safety pins within the mean- 
ing of sections 6 and 7. As to their produc- 
tion of other products, which varies from 
company to company, they do not consider 
themselves as constituting a ‘domestic in- 
dustry’ within the meaning of said statute. 
Consequently, each individual applicant does 
not consider any information with respect to 
their production of other products as being 
material or relevant to the issue involved in 
the requested investigation. They also feel 
that it would be improper for the Tariff 
Commission even to consider any such infor- 
mation. They feel that the sole question in- 
volved in section 7 investigation would be 
the effect of imported safety pins upon the 
American producers, capital, and laborers 
employed in the production of safety pins, 
without regard to other income they might 
have or other products they might produce, 

“In view of these basic differences in inter- 
pretation of sections 6 and 7 and concerning 
the propriety of the Commission’s rules to 
such extent as they may differ from the 
statute, the application is hereby withdrawn 
in accordance with rule 201.8 (d). 

“In view of section 201.10 of the Commis- 
slon's rules concerning public notices and 
since the Commission does not consider this 
application as “properly filed,” it is assumed 
that the Commission has made no public 
notice of the receipt of this application and 
that its contents have not been discussed 
with any parties outside of the Commission. 
Since there is to be no investigation, the 
applicants are extremely anxious that the 
information contained in the application be 
kept strictly confidential, Consequently, it 
is hereby requested that all copies of the 
application be returned until such time as 
the applicants may decide to reapply for an 
investigation. 

“Within a few days the undersigned will 
drop by your office to pick up the application, 

“Very truly yours, 

“JOHN BRECKINRIDGE, 
“Attorney for DeLong Hook & Eye Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Oakville Division 
of the Seovill Manufacturing Co., 
Oakville, Conn.; William Prym, 
Inc., Dayville, Conn.; Risdon Man- 
ufacturing Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


“Commissioner McGILL. It will be noted 
that the Commission did not reject the ap- 
plication, but merely called for the desired 
information which should have been fur- 
nished with the application. It will be fur- 
ther noted that the attorney for the appli- 
cants withdrew the application voluntarily. 

“The application in the intsant investiga- 
tion relating to straight pins was filed on 
September 23, 1953, by the same attorney who 
represented the applicants in the safety pin 
case referred to above. This application re- 
flected a deliberate omission of the kind of 
information which was omitted from the 
former application relating to safety pins. 
However, for the reasons stated in the Com- 
mission's letter dated September 25, 1953, to 
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the attorney for the applicants, the Commis- 
sion instituted the investigation. A copy of 
the Commission's letter of September 25 will 
be inserted in the record at this point. 

“(The letter dated September 25, 1953, 
above referred to, is as follows:) 


“SEPTEMBER 25, 1953. 
“Pope, BALLARD & Loos, 
“Munsey Building, 
“Washington, D. C. 
“(Attention Mr. John Breckinridge.) 

“Dear Sms: The receipt is acknowledged 
of an application filed September 23, 1953, in 
behalf of the American straight-pin industry 
for an investigation under section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 with 
respect to straight (common) pins. 

“The Commission has noted the statement 
in the application that ‘Such additional in- 
formation as is indicated as desirable by rule 
207.3 (e) has also been included if it was 
readily available to the applicants in a form 
that it could be submitted on an industry 
basis in understandable form.’ It appears, 
however, that none of the information indi- 
cated in paragraphs (2) and (3), and much 
of the information indicated in paragraph 
(5) of section 207.3 (e) of the rules has been 
furnished with the application. While it is 
difficult for the Commission to believe that 
most of this information is not readily avail- 
able to the applicants, it has decided to in- 
stitute the investigation. A copy of the pub- 
lic notice of the investigation is attached. 

“In view of the position which you took in 
the safety-pin case the Commission wishes it 
to be clearly understood that the institution 
of the instant investigation is not to be con- 
sidered as reflecting any doubt on the part 
of the Commission as to its authority to call 
for and to consider information of the kind 
indicated in section 207.3 (e) of the rules, 
including paragraphs (27), (3), and (5) of 
that section. Such information is consid- 
ered by the Commission to be pertinent to 
investigations under section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amend- 
ed, and will be called for in the course of the 
investigation with respect to straight pins. 

“Sincerely yours, 

DoNN N. BENT, 
Secretary. 


“Commissioner McGILL. On September 28, 
1953, presumably after the receipt of the 
Commission's aforementioned letter of Sep- 
tember 25, the attorney for the applicants 
in this investigation relating to straight pins 
filed an application for an investigation re- 
lating to safety pins which, except for bring- 
ing certain data down to date, was practically 
identical with the previous application re- 
lating to safety pins filed December 17, 1952. 
The Commission, nevertheless, instituted an 
investigation, but advised the attorney for 
the applicant, in a letter dated October 30, 
1953, that it would call for information of 
the kind omitted from the application dur- 
ing the course of the investigation. A copy 
of this letter will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

“(The letter, dated October 30, 1953, above 
referred to, is as follows:) 


“OCTOBER 30, 1953. 
„Porr, BALLARD & Loos, 
“Munsey Building, 
“Washington, D. C. 
(Attention Mr. John Breckinridge.) 

“Dear Sms: The receipt is acknowledge of 
an application filed September 28, 1953, for 
an investigation under section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended, with respect to safety pins. 

“It is noted that, except for bringing cer- 
tain tables relating to production, sales, and 
imports down to date through the first 
6 months of 1953, the application is identi- 
cal with that filed in behalf of the same ap- 
plicants on December 17, 1952, and which 
was withdrawn January 15, 1953, as a result 
of the Commission's request in its letter of 
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December 31, 1952, for information which it 
considered should be furnished with the 
application. 

“In view of the fact that the applicants 
chose to withdraw their previous application 
rather than supplement the application with 
the information requested in our letter of 
December 31, 1952, thus unnecessarily de- 
laying the investigation for almost a year, 
the Commission has concluded that, to avoid 
a possible repetition of such action, it will 
institute the investigation requested in the 
instant application. A copy of the Commis- 
sion’s notice of investigation is enclosed. 

“The Commission wishes it to be clearly 
understood that the institution of the in- 
stant investigation is not to be considered as 
reflecting any doubt on the part of the Com- 
mission as to its authority to call for and to 
consider information of the kind indicated 
in section 207.3 (e) of the Rules of Prac- 
tice and Procedure, including paragraphs 
(2), (3), and (5) of that section. Such 
information is considered by the Commission 
to be pertinent to investigations under sec- 
tion 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended, and will be called 
for in the course of the investigation with 
respect to safety pins. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Donn N. BENT, 
“Secretary. 


“Commissioner McGILL. Under date of 
October 31, 1953, the attorney for the ap- 
plicants in the investigations relating to 
both straight pins and safety pins addressed 
a letter to the Commission in which he 
again indicated that the applicants in both 
cases would refuse to furnish the Commis- 
sion with the information in question, ex- 
cept under compulsion. A copy of this let- 
ter will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

“(The letter dated October 31, 1953, above 
referred to, is as follows:) 


“Pope, BALLARD & Loos, 
“Washington, D. C., October 31, 1953. 


“Re investigation No. 28 (straight pin in- 
dustry) and investigation No. 29 (safety 
pin industry). 

“Mr. Donn N. BENT, 

“Secretary, United States Tariff Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. BENT: We thank you for your 
letters of September 25 and October 30, 1953, 
advising that the Commission has, under 
sections 6 and 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, instituted investiga- 
tion No. 28 with respect to the straight (com- 
mon) pin industry and investigation No. 29 
with respect to the safety-pin industry. We 
acknowledge also the copies of the public 
notices of these investigations issued by the 
Commission. 

“The applicants are gratified that the Com- 
mission has instituted these two investiga- 
tions. We are instructed to inform the 
Commission that the applicants will submit 
to the Commission or make available to its 
representatives any requested information 
in their possession concerning imports or 
their domestic employment, production, 
costs, sales, and profits with respect tr 
straight pins or safety pins, the two com- 
modities with which the announced investi- 
gations deal. All books and records of each 
applicant dealing directly with these two 
commodities (or indirectly to such extent 
as necessary for allocation of overhead costs 
or similar items) will be made available for 
inspection to any authorized representative 
of the Commission. 

“Your letters of September 25 and October 
30 comment upon the area and character 
of evidence to be called for and considered 
in connection with each investigation. 

“As indicated in your letter of January 15, 
1953, it is our view that to such extent as 
the information indicated as desirable in 
paragraphs (2), (3), and (5) of section 207.3 
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(e) of the Commission’s rules of practice 
and procedure, and referred to in your let- 
ters, relates to the production or sales of 
commodities other than straight pins or 
safety pins, or to other sources of income, 
it is not material or relevant to the investi- 
gation of the straight-pin industry or the 
investigation of the safety-pin industry 
within the meaning of sections 6 and 7 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. 
The applicants have not requested nor has 
the Commission ordered an investigation of 
the effect of imports upon applicant's pro- 
duction or sales of commodities other than 
straight pins or safety pins, Applicants do 
not presently claim that their profits from 
production of other commodities or that 
their income from other sources are being 
adversely threatened by imports. 

“It is our position that an applicant's pro- 
duction of other commodities or its income 
from other sources does not constitute a 
part of the ‘domestic industry producing’ 
straight pins or a part of the ‘domestic in- 
dustry producing’ safety pins. Also, it is 
our position that applicants producing 
straight pins only are not a part of the 
‘domestic industry producing’ safety pins 
and that the applicants producing safety 
pins only are not a part of the ‘domestic 
industry producing’ straight pins. The two 
are separate and distinct industries and must 
stand on their own merits or demerits. 

“In past instances, as indicated by your 
letter, members of the Commission have 
taken a view different from that to which 
we subscribe but this action on the part 
of the Commission has not been unanimous. 
We wish to earnestly urge upon the Com- 
mission a further consideration of all of the 
factors involved in this question. For this 
reason, we shall not voluntarily supply in- 
formation beyond the boundaries indicated 
herein. We hope that upon consideration 
the Commission will uphold our view. How- 
ever, if the Commission concludes that a 
subpena or subpenas are to be issued to com- 
pel the production of this data, we shall 
promptly comply with such order. 

“We wish to again emphasize the fact that 
all of the applicants, in each case, desire to 
cooperate fully with the Commission and its 
staff in supplying any and all requested in- 
formation from their records dealing directly 
with their production and sales of straight 
pins or safety pins, as the case may be. 

“In order to facilitate their full coopera- 
tion, the applicants would like to suggest an 
informal conference at the Commission at 
the earliest convenient time. It is felt that 
such an informal conference would facilitate 
a determination of the type of information 
with respect to safety pins and straight pins 
desired by the Commission and would en- 
able the applicants to make their own prepa- 
rations for supplying such information as 
fully and promptly as possible. At such a 
conference the applicants would also like to 
discuss the possibility of a change in the 
hearing dates the Commission has an- 
nounced. 

“Very truly yours, 
“JOHN BRECKINRIDGE. 


“Commissioner McGILL. The Commission 
responded to this letter under date of No- 
vember 17, 1953, a copy of which response 
will be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

“(The letter above referred to is as fol- 
lows:) 

“NOVEMBER 17, 1953. 
“Pore BALLARD & Loos, 
“Munsey Building, 
“Washington, D. C. 
“(Attention Mr. John Breckinridge.) 

“Dear Sms: Reference is made to your let- 
ter of October 31, 1953, with regard to in- 
vestigations No. 28 and No. 29 under section 
7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, as amended, covering straight pins and 
safety pins, respectively. Reference is also 
made to your letter of November 3, 1953, re- 
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questing postponement of the hearings in 
these investigations. 

“The Commission has noted your statement 
that the applicants in the above-mentioned 
investigations will not voluntarily furnish 
information regarding their operations other 
than will respect to straight pins or safety 
pins ,and your request that the Commission 
give further consideration to the position 
taken by the applicants. In its letter to you 
dated September 25 with respect to investi- 
gation No. 28, and in its letter to you dated 
October 30 with respect to investigation No. 
29, the Commission clearly stated its posi- 
tion in this matter and therefore does not 
consider further comment in this connection 
to be necessary. 

“The investigations will proceed in the 
usual manner, and information which the 
Commission considers pertinent to the in- 
vestigations, including information relating 
to the operations of the domestic industries 
producing safety pins and straight pins with 
respect to other commodities produced by 
such industries, will be called for in due 
course. If any of such information is not 
furnished voluntarily, the Commission will 
either exercise its right to require the pro- 
duction of any such information by subpena 
or to take such action, other than compul- 
sive measures, as it may determine to be 
appropriate. 

“With respect to your suggestion for an 
informal conference at the Commission for 
the purpose of facilitating a determination 
of the type of information desired by the 
Commission and to enable the applicants 
to make preparations for supplying such 
information as fully and promptly as pos- 
sible, the Commission has authorized the 
undersigned to arrange a conference between 
the applicants and appropriate members of 
the Commission's staff for such time as may 
be mutually convenient. However, it should 
be understood that such a conference will 
not include a consideration of any question 
regarding limitations on the extent of the 
operations of the industries concerned which 
is to be the subject of inquiry by the Com- 
mission in these investigations. 

“Your request for postponement of the 
hearings in the investigations in question 
has been granted by the Commission. The 
hearing in investigation No. 29 has been 
postponed to March 23, 1954, and the hearing 
in investigation No. 28 has been postponed 
to March 24, 1954. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Don N. BENT, 
“Secretary. 


“Commissioner McGILL. In accordance 
with its usual practice, the Commission in 
the course of the investigations formulated 
questionnaires which were mailed to the 
producers of straight and safety pins on Jan- 
uary 8, 1954, calling for information which 
the Commission considered pertinent to the 
investigations. These questionnaires were 
duly approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 
A copy of the Commission's questionnaire 
will be included in the record as Commission 
Exhibit No. 1. 

“(The document was marked ‘Commission 
Exhibit No. 1.’) 

“Commissioner McGILL. None of the ap- 
plicants returned the Commission's ques- 
tionnaires; instead, they each sent to the 
Commission their own statements of infor- 
mation, which statements supplied some of 
the information called for in the Commis- 
sion’s questionnaires. However, none of the 
statements contained information of the 
kind in question and which the attorney 
for the applicants had previously repeatedly 
asserted would not be supplied to the Com- 
mission voluntarily. 

“The Commissioners joining in this state- 
ment consider that the applicants have wil- 
fully refused to cooperate with the Com- 
mission; that the applicants are attempting 
to dictate to the Commission the extent and 
scope of its investigations; and are insisting 
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on substituting their judgment for that of 
the Commission as to what information is 
pertinent to the investigations. The infor- 
mation which the applicants have been re- 
quested to furnish and which they have 
wilfully refused to furnish is necessary to 
the Commissioners joining in this statement 
in order for them to arrive at a proper 
decision in the case, and the Commission 
itself has agreed that the information is 
pertinent to these investigations. In the 
absence of such information being furnished 
by the applicants concerned, the Commis- 
sioners joining in this statement will be 
unable to formulate findings on the merits 
in this investigation. 

“Inasmuch as it is obvious that the appli- 
cants do not intend to furnish the desired 
information voluntarily, we are of the 
opinion that this investigation should be 
terminated forthwith and that the Commis- 
sion should immediately issue a report there- 
on, without formal findings, explaining the 
reasons for the termination of the investiga- 
tion. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, that completes the 
statement that I desire to make, but I de- 
sire to inquire of the counsel for the ap- 
plicants, inasmuch as it took considerable 
time in the safety-pin investigation to cover 
the point, if the applicants, and each of 
them—and they are entitled, either one of 
them, any or all of them, to answer for 
themselves if they so desire, if they continue 
and at this time decline to supply the in- 
formation requested in the questionnaires of 
the Commission as has been mentioned? 

“Mr, BERCKINRIDGE. Senator McGill, in ac- 
cordance with your desire, I have discussed 
the matter with all of the applicants and 
each have indicated that they would stand 
on the position they have taken in the past, 
as explained in my letters to the Commis- 
sion and as explained by Mr. Heron, and that 
they will supply the information to the Com- 
mission if it is subpenaed. 

“Commissioner McGILL. If not subpenaed, 
do they decline to supply the information? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, They will not supply 
the information voluntarily, sir. 

“Commissioner MCGILL. They understand, 
and you understand, just what portions of 
the questionnaire to which reference has 
been made? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir. The portion 
they decline to submit voluntarily is that 
portion dealing with their production, sales, 
and profits on products other than straight 
pins. 

“Commissioner McGILL. Mr. Breckinridge, 
at the hearing on safety pins, I enumer- 
ated the various places in the Commission's 
questionnaire, referred to them by page, and 
the items contained on each page. You have 
that all in mind? 

“Mr, BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner McGILL. And you decline 
to supply it without its being subpenaed? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir; and, as I in- 
terpreted those portions of the question- 
naire which the Senator mentioned, it was 
those dealing with the production, employ- 
ment, sales, and profits of products other 
than straight pins. 

“Now, Senator, Mr. Heron, my associate 
and partner in my firm, is going to make a 
brief statement at this point concerning our 
position. I would suggest that it might be 
appropriate to permit him to appear at this 
time. 

“Commissioner McGILL. They have indi- 
cated what they intend to do, and I am not 
intending to go through some proceeding 
here for no particular purpose. 

“The questions, Mr.— — 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, could 
I at that point—I think what we wanted to 
do, what Mr. Heron wanted to do, was to 
ask that his statement of our position on 
the issue be included in the record as though 
it were given here in full, although he will 
not make the statement in full. 
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“Commissioner McGILL. I have no objec- 
tion to that, except I would like to have 
what I am about to ask precede that in the 
record. 8 

“Chairman BrossarD. Yes. 

“Commissioner McGILL. Mr. Breckinridge, 
do you have the Commission's question- 
naire there? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir; I have it right 
before me. 

“Commissioner MCGILL. I would like to 
call your attention, on the first page, the 
items on that page shown down a little more 
than the middle of the page and headed by 
the letters D and E. Do you have those in 
mind? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner MCGILL. I take it you 
have. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner MCGILL. And on the next 
page, the items at the top, near the top of 
the page headed C and D? 

“That would be page 2. 

“Mr. BREKINRIDGE. Yes, sir; all other prod- 
ucts and total. 

“Commissioner MCGILL. Then, at the bot- 
tom ofthe page under title Average Number 
of Persons Employed,’ all of the items con- 
tained therein? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. No, sir. We have sup- 
plied (2) (a) on safety pins, (2) (c) on 
straight pins, (3) (b) on safety pins, (3) (c) 
on straight pins. 

“Commissioner McGILL, You have not 
supplied item (1) under that heading? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. No, sir; that is all. 

“Commissioner McGILL. In either case? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. No, sir; because those 
refer to total employees on other products. 

“Commissioner McGILL. You have not 
supplied those items which I have last men- 
tioned? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. No, sir; the applicants 
have not supplied that. : 

“Commissioner McGILL. On the following 
page, which would be page 3. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. It is page 4 of 7, I be- 
lieve, sir. 

“Commissioner McGILL. It would be 4, 
page 4, instead of 3, under the first heading 
of ‘Item,’ you find that, that part under the 
heading of ‘A'? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir; all products. 

“Commissioner MCGILL. You have that in 
mind. 

“Under the next group headed under the 
title ‘Item,’ in that place you have in mind 
that headed by ‘A’? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes; 
products again. 

“Commissioner McGILL. I know it shows 
for what it is, but I am asking if you have 
that in mind. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner McGILL. Then, the next 
page there is nothing on it; but the follow- 
ing page, which I think would be page 6— 
would it be page 6? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Page 5 of 7, I believe. 

“Commissioner McGILL. Well, you have 
this place in mind? 

“Mr, BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner MCGILL. Under operating 
statements? That is, 15, at the top of the 
page, you have in mind the matter men- 
tioned under the heading A? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Is that the one refer- 
ring to operating statements on the overall 
business of each firm? 

“Commissioner MCGILL. It reads: ‘Submit 
with this questionnaire audited profit-and- 
loss statements and balance sheets for your 
company as a whole for your accounting 
years 1939 and 1948 to 1953 inclusive.’ 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir. The appli- 
cants have not furnished that. 

“Commissioner MCGILL. You have that in 
mind? 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir. 
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“Commissioner McGILL, Then, under the 
title ‘Item,’ you have all of the matters in- 
volved in the subdivision headed by fig- 
ure 1.“ 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, Yes, sir, that is the one 
covering all products. 

“Commissioner McGILL. You have that in 
mind? 

“Mr, BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner MCGILL. You have all of 
them in mind when you say that you de- 
cline to supply the information except on 
subpena? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. My statement was that 
the applicants will not submit it and sup- 
ply it voluntarily, sir. 

“Commissioner McGILL. Unless they are 
subpenaed, as I understood you? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir; that is cor- 
rect. 

“Commissioner McGILL. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, BRECKINRIDGE. I would like at this 
time, just to be sure that all the applicants 
are here 

“Chairman BrossarD, Just a moment. Mr. 
Martin wanted to raise a question on some- 
thing about it, I think. 

“Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, since, as I 
understand it, Mr. Heron has agreed not to 
read his statement but to put it in the 
record, I wonder if it would not be satis- 
factory to make it an exhibit rather than 
to extend the transcript. Monday's state- 
ment ran 28 pages in the transcript. 
Wouldn’t it be just as effective 

“Commissioner McGILL. May we take that 
up just as soon as—I thought Mr. Breckin- 
ridge wanted to take up something about the 
questions we asked him. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I would say that it is 
not satisfactory. 

“I wanted to say to you, Senator McGill, if 
all of the applicants are here, and if any of 
them disagree with what I just said to the 
Commission, they should have this oppor- 
tunity, and the record should show that 
they were all present, and by not saying 
anything they agreed with what I have 
stated. 

“Commissioner McGILL. That is the way 
I assumed, and I invited any or all of them 
to answer individually if they saw fit. 

“Chairman Brossarp. Are there any of the 
representatives of the industry here who de- 
sire to make a statement contrary to the 
representations of counsel? 

(No response.) 

“Chairman Brossarp. It is agreed. 

“Commissioner McGILL. I did not mean to 
interrupt Mr. Martin if he had something to 
say, but I thought Mr. Breckinridge wanted 
to finish that. 

“Chairman Brossarp. Just one statement. 
This matter, as I said when we began the 
hearing on safety pins, is a matter which 
the Commission had before it in a Com- 
mission meeting, and the Commission de- 
cided to proceed with the hearing to get all 
the information it could at this hearing, so 
we will proceed with the hearing. 

“Commissioner McGILL. I think we will do 
the same as we did in the safety-pin investi- 
gation, and I will state that the vote was 
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“Chairman Brossarp. Thank you. 

“Commissioner Tatsor. It was 3 to 2 in the 
safety pin. 

“Commissioner McGILL. Not at the Com- 
mission meeting, it was not. 

“Chairman Brossarp. It was 3 to 3 in the 
Commission meeting, and so stated. 

“Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have my partner, Mr. Heron, respond 
to the question put by Mr. Martin, counsel 
for the importers. 

“Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman, if the alterna- 
tive to my suggestion is reading the state- 
ment, I withdraw the suggestion. 

“Chairman Brossarp. I think it would be 
advisable, since everybody heard the state- 
ment, if the statement is inserted in the 
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record, if that is agreeable to everybody. 
Is there any objection to that? It will be 
inserted in the record, and you will not need 
to make it. 

“Mr. Heron. Thank you, sir. 

“(The statement of Mr. Heron appears at 
the beginning of these extracts from the 
hearing.)” 

Mr. Speaker, as the author of the escape 
clause as it is now contained in section 6 
and section 7 of Public Law 50, I have some 
idea of what the Congress intended when 
this major change was made in our trade 
policy. 

As a witness some weeks ago before the 
Tariff Commission on hearing No. 28, deal- 
ing with straight pins, I stated what I con- 
sidered the intent of the Congress. 

John Breckinridge, attorney with the firm 
of Pope, Ballard & Loos, questioned me, as 
follows: 

“Mr. BRECKINBRIDGE. What in your opinion 
was the understanding of the House of the 
words, ‘domestic industry’, when they de- 
bated and adopted the escape clause con- 
taining those words? 

“Mr. BarLey. I think if you will peruse my 
debate on the House floor, you will under- 
stand what the primary object was. It was to 
protect domestic industries, producers of 
individual articles who were being harassed, 
injured, harmed by importations, excessive 
imports of like products coming from 
abroad.” 

Mr. Breckinridge reviewed the entire his- 
tory of the escape clause and other tariff 
legislation using the words “domestic indus- 
try.” It seems indisputable that the clause 
was written primarily to protect individual 
products which are injured by imports. 
Otherwise, section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Act is made impotent for its intended pur- 
pose. If an interpretation is put upon it 
that the overall situation of the companies, 
asking relief—including unrelated prod- 
ucts—can be taken into account, the result 
is absurdity. Plainly, then, only informa- 
tion concerning the straight pin industry 
should be considered by the Tariff Commis- 
sion in deciding whether that industry is 
entitled to relief under sections 6 and 7 of 
the Trade Agreements Act. 

I do not see how the Commission can, 
upon mature and sober consideration, con- 
clude otherwise. To me the action of these 
three Commissioners reflects a lack of sym- 
pathy with the congressional mandate of the 
escape clause and an unwillingness to carry 
out the clear intent of Congress to protect 
the American production of those specific 
products which were being threatened with 
injury from imports of a like or competitive 
product. 

I hope that those Commissioners who so 
injudiciously prejudged the case and an- 
nounced their decision at the opening of the 
public hearing, before hearing the facts or 
arguments of the applicants, will give this 
important matter further thought and re- 
consider their position. At least, I hope, in 
their report on the case, they will give a 
complete and clear statement of their inter- 
pretation of the words “domestic industry.” 
The Commission has never defined these 
words and the Congress should understand 
their interpretation. These words constitute 
the very heart of the escape clause. 

Today the Congress finds itself at the 
crossroads in our trade policies. Should 
the Congress fail to enact legislation con- 
tained in H. R. 9159, which drastically altered 
the present administrative features of our 
tariff law, then I would suggest to the Con- 
gress that we immediately enact and clarify 
the language and the intent of Congress 
when it amended the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act by adding the escape clause 
intended to protect America’s labor, capital, 
and management devoted to the produc- 
tion of individual products on which the 
tarif has been provided by the Congress. 
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Mr. MLLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BarLxv. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BAILEY], does not the Federal Trade Com- 
mission cite any law on which they base 
the decision to which he referred? 

Mr. Batter. I will reply to the gentleman 
from Kansas in this way. They say that they 
are unable to interpret the intent of the 
Congress in passing the escape clause; that 
they have set up certain rules and regula- 
tions and printed them, which were control- 
ling, and that they were not complying with 
the rules and regulations of the Tariff Com- 
mission. Those rules and regulations were 
not established by the Congress but by the 
Tariff Commission. I say that their action 
is arbitrary. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address delivered by Senator BENDER at 
Youngstown, Ohio, on February 24, 1955, 
dealing with America’s business future. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Address entitled Let's Put America First,” 
delivered by Senator JENNER before the 
Dallas Public Affairs Club and the Committee 
of One Hundred, at Dallas, Tex., on February 
14, 1955. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

Statements by him and by the Secretary 
of the Interior on the question of the public 
power issue and the so-called partnership 
program of the national administration. 

By Mr. PAYNE: 

Address delivered by the Secretary of the 
Treasury on February 16, 1955, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., relating to the accomplishments 
of the Eisenhower administration, 


THE 14 FUNDAMENTAL FACTS OF 
THE NUCLEAR AGE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
the October 1954 issue of the Review of 
Politics, which is published by the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana, there 
was published an article under the head- 
ing of “Courage or Perdition?—The 14 
Fundamental Facts of the Nuclear Age,” 
written by Ferreus. 

Mr. President, from time to time ar- 
ticles which have great significance and 
great interest appear in various publi- 
cations. I wish to ask at this time 
unanimous consent that the article to 
which I have just alluded may be print- 
ed in the body of the Recorp. It deals 
with vital matters affecting the defense 
of our country. 

I would particularly call the article to 
the-attention of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and the 
ranking members of those three com- 
mittees. I think they will find the arti- 
cle challenging, and in due time and at 
an early date I believe they will want 
to explore some of the very basic ques- 
tions raised, which vitally affect the 
security of the country. 
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Fundamentally, the article takes up 
the possibilities of an effective system 
of inspection relative to atomic energy. 
That question, of course, is of vital con- 
cern to this Government and to the 
American people, in view of the fact that 
the Soviet Union to date has rejected all 
proposals for effectively checking on 
atomic weapon development. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COURAGE oR PERDITION?—THE 14 FUNDA- 
MENTAL Facts OF THE NUCLEAR AGE 


(By Ferreus) 


However distasteful it may be, nuclear 
weapons of the fission and fusion types have 
come to stay. Henceforth, they will be as 
much a part of human existence as rain and 
snow, morality and crime, the telephone and 
the airplane, pacifism and aggressiveness, 
freedom and tyranny, stupidity and wisdom. 
It is unlikely that this new invention can 
be undone except through the destruction 
of civilization itself. On the contrary, nu- 
cleonics sooner or later will provide the 
foundation of industrial civilization all over 
the globe. Given the anticipated increase in 
consumption or our energy resources, it ap- 
pears that nuclear fuels, on a large scale, will 
have to be made available to industry with- 
in the life span of the present generation. 
Otherwise economic decline (and hence po- 
litical catastrophe) must come about as the 
result of the gradual depletion of oil and 
coal deposits, the concurrent price rise of 
mineral fuels, the lack of a mineral energy 
basis in many countries, the rapidly rising 
demand for industrial goods, and the unin- 
terrupted increase of population. 

On a less cosmic scale, the continued prog- 
ress of many individual industries is depend- 
ent, at least partially, upon the early utili- 
vation of nuclear techniques and materials. 
For example, the future of surface and pos- 
sibly air transportation, of irrigation agri- 
culture, and perhaps of the chemical and 
metallurgical industries, is interrelated with 
nuclear advances. Both energy needs and 
technological changes make it inevitable 
that large nuclear industries, including pro- 
ducers of fissile materials and atomic parti- 
cles, will arise in presently industrialized 
countries. It is no less inevitable that such 
industries will grow in under-developed 
areas, because nuclear technology offers an 
unprecedented chance of cutting the time 
requirements for industrialization. Nucle- 
onics are fast becoming a global, necessity. 
Naturally, in a world where there are numer- 
ous installations using nuclear techniques, 
and where there are also many basic nuclear 
producers, there must be available manifold 
abilities to build nuclear weapons. The in- 
evitability of the nucleonic age and the 
emergency of nuclear industrial potentials 
is the first fundamental fact which we must 
grasp firmly. 

True, the mere existence of nuclear indus- 
tries or even of atomic weapons does not by 
itself pose a security threat. This threat 
arises only when such weapons are in the 
hands of the politically immoral and unin- 
hibited, and more particularly, in the hands 
of governments or political (and criminal) 
groups willing to employ such weapons for 
the blackmail or destruction of their oppo- 
nents. It may be argued that, given govern- 
mental encouragement to the present tend- 
ency of society to decentralize, and given 
some efforts to reduce the vulnerability of 
factories and cities, the relative effectiveness 
of nuclear weapons could be reduced. It 
also may be argued that the employment of 
nuclear weapons could reduce war to a sin- 
gle battle of a few days’ duration and that, 
while casualties in this battle would be very 
heavy, total casualties would be smaller than 
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those resulting from a hypothetical pro- 
tracted war fought without nuclear weap- 
ons. In comparison with wars of previous 
centuries, a nuclear war indeed need not be 
more destructive of human lives than, let 
us say, the Thirty Years’ War (which, admit- 
tedly, would be scant solace). However, 
these arguments may be countered with 
equally, and perhaps more, cogent objec- 
tions. In the end, the disputants should 
agree easily that wars in general, and nu- 
clear wars in particular, are most unpleas- 
ant occurrences which all of us must make 
strong efforts to avoid. Hence the question 
arises: granting the inevitable existence of 
nuclear capabilities are there feasible meth- 
ods for avoiding a nuclear holocaust? 

A nuclear monopoly in the hands of an 
aggressive dictator certainly would have 
spelled doom for much of mankind. If, by 
the end of the Second World War, Stalin had 
possessed such a monopoly in the form of a 
significant weapons stockpile, he would have 
been able to establish a Soviet world domin- 
ion; in all likelihood, he would have pro- 
ceeded to do so. Or we may ask ourselves 
what might have happened if the Nazis had 
come into possession of an operational stock- 
pile of atomic weapons prior to the Nor- 
mandy invasion? Had not the United States 
achieved the first atomic stockpile in history, 
human society would have suffered the worst 
catastrophe in its history. Let us be grate- 
ful that this disaster was spared us. 

If an aggressor were to use nuclear weap- 
ons in the future, he would do so in the 
expectancy of retaliation in kind. We prob- 
ably are entitled to make some rationalistic 
assumption with respect to human nature, 
including the psychology of aggressors. If 
we assume then, that aggressors aim at the 
fruits of war but dare shoulder only the 
minimum of sacrifice, we should expect that 
in the face of a deadly retaliatory threat, 
aggressors might abstain from the employ- 
ment of nuclear weapons. Yet this expecta- 
tion cannot be firm because the aggressor 
may be able to neutralize, by military or 
political means, the capability or willingness 
of his opponents to retaliate; and secondly, 
because he may be a madman (in the clini- 
cal sense), and hence not be rationally 
mindful of the consequences of his acts—in 
fact, depopulation and the creation of ruin 
and chaos may be his primary objectives. 
Hence the concept that atomic attack is pre- 
ventable through the threat of retaliation, 
while probably valid in general, cannot be 
relied upon in all and any circumstances. 

There is a school of thought which denies 
that security against atomic destruction can 
be obtained at all through retaliatory threat. 
The fear is that retaliation would compound 
the evil. In different variants and mixtures, 
it is proposed that the supervised destruc- 
tion of existing stockpiles and the establish- 
ment of an international control apparatus 
be undertaken in order to prevent the future 
production of nuclear weapons. Perpetual 
international control is the heart of this 
concept; its purpose is to make nuclear war 
impossible through nuclear disarmament. 
There have been numerous schemes setting 
forth infallible and effective control arrange- 
ments. Many supplementary and occasion- 
ally ingenious ideas have been proposed to 
provide for the closing of the loopholes 
which, invariably, appeared after a particu- 
lar scheme had been analyzed closely. 

The drawing of utopias has been the fa- 
vorite pastime of our nuclear Morus, Cam- 
penellas, and Bellamies. It is amazing that 
such cerebrations have arrested the atten- 
tion of political scientists and even of prac- 
ticing statesmen (if we assume their atten- 
tion was genuine). No less startling is the 
fact that discussions about such schemes 
usually ignore the practical difficulties 
which would arise even in the unlikely event 
of an international agreement undertaken 
in truly good faith. 
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Let us look at three of these practical dif- 
ficulties. 

1. Effective atomic control probably would 
entail the direct watching of no less than 
100,000 industrial firms and factories the 
world over; hence at least 300,000 technically 
qualified inspectors would have to be as- 
signed to the control of existing facilities. 
In reality, this world-wide requirement would 
be considerably larger and in addition to 
supervising industrial enterprises it would be 
necessary to control many other economic 
activities, such as mining, trading, laboratory 
research, etc. I doubt that there are in the 
world enough technically—and linguistical- 
ly—qualified persons to undertake such a 
task. (In the United States only 7,400 per- 
sons received master of arts and doctor of 
philosophy degrees in engineering and 
physical sciences during 1952.) 

No elaborate statistics are necessary to 
show that commitment of such a corps of 
inspectors would swallow a large percentage 
of the world’s scientists and technicians. 
While on control assignments, these men 
would be taken away from their primary 
professions. One can but picture the effect 
on future scientific progress. Yet if volun- 
teers were not forthcoming in adequate 
numbers, personnel would have to be drafted. 
and this not just for a short emergency. 
The loyalty and the reliability of drafted 
inspectors probably would not rate very 
high. Since, actually, the world’s entire 
technical economy must be supervised, lit- 
erally every qualified citizen would have to 
become a part-time policeman. Even in this 
improbable case a modern state would possess 
enough resources and wits to outwit the 
honest inspectors, bribe the dishonest ones, 
blind the attention of the disaffected, and 
enlist the willing or forced cooperation of 
the ideologists and political careerists. 

2. To avoid secret preparations in out- 
of-the-way places and uninhabited areas, 
approximately 30 million square miles would 
have to be supervised, with at least half of 
this area requiring frequent and close looks. 
This type of massive supervision can be done 
only through aerial reconnaissance. Assum- 
ing a range of aircraft of 1,000 miles and a 
photographic coverage per sortie of a 2-mile 
strip, 15,000 aircraft sorties would be neces- 
sary for a single supervision or if a weekly 
check is desired, as it must, about 780,000 
sorties per year. This estimate neglects ad- 
ditional sorties necessitated by bad weather 
and the need to survey sea areas, and it does 
not take into account the responsibility of 
following up suspected violations with de- 
tailed checks and precision photography ob- 
tainable only through large numbers of low- 
level flights (and conceivably through air- 
borne landings). With maintenance, repair, 
and loss, approximately 8,450 aircraft and 
about 2 million men as well as very substan- 
tial photographic facilities would be required 
to do just the basic job. With all that in- 
vestment and fiying, it still would be pos- 
sible—easily possible—to fool the air patrol: 
many infractions would be feasible in tun- 
nels, underground installations, and even in 
innocent-looking city houses. Needless to 
say, such a global air patrol would deprive 
all states of their military security in non- 
nuclear weapons. Hence the patrol can be 
instituted only after states no longer are 
required to have military and industrial 
secrets. If so, would the air patrol not be 
superfluous? 

Future technology, however, may modify 
the above requirements for control flights. 
With better aircraft, enlarged airbase sys- 
tems, and broader photographic coverage, the 
job may be done with fewer sorties. Sub- 
stantial increases in commercial flying grad- 
ually may restrict the area which needs to 
be controlled. Still, the cost of the inspec- 
tors corps and the air patrol may be esti- 
mated at approximately $18 to $20 billion 
yearly as compared to the current budget of 
the United Nations of less than $50 million. 
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Unquestionably, the United States would 
have to pay the lion’s share of this budget. 
More significant perhaps, only the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and the United 
Kingdom would be able to make available 
adequate air facilities and personnel for the 
purpose. The air patrol would be an almost 
exclusive responsibility of the super powers. 
Let us be content with the remark that such 
a state of affairs would present very great 
political hazards. 

3. Nuclear weapons already are in exist- 
ence. Before an agreement conceivably can 
be negotiated, there will be large weapons 
stockpiles in many countries. How on earth 
can it be assured that all these weapons 
would be destroyed and the sizeable num- 
bers of “insurance weapons” would not be 
hidden? Yet if no reliable and practical 
method can be designed against this mortal 
danger of concealment, then the time for 
the establishment of dependable controls did 
pass years ago. While it may be a useful 
propaganda device to talk about control 
schemes (which I rather doubt since the 
spreading of illusions usually backfires), 
nuclear international control never again can 
be a safe security measure. International 
control would be possible only as a sham and, 
if adopted, would constitute an extreme and 
unacceptable security hazard. This is the 
second fundamental fact which we must 
understand. 

For that matter, the point is entirely aca- 
demic. So long as the Soviet government 
retains its present structure and political 
intent, and wants to remain safely in power 
as a dictatorship, it cannot, and will not, 
accept an international control agreement. 
This is so because it cannot allow thousands 
of foreign inspectors to investigate Russian 
industry and possibly ferret out major Soviet 
secrets. International control, moreover, 
would mean the end of the iron curtain and 
hence signify the end of this most essential 
prop of Soviet political survival. 

Our concern must center on the threat of 
an atomic war within the next ten to twenty 
years. It is unlikely (though, naturally, not 
impossible) that during this period the 
Soviet government will have changed enough 
to make it any more amenable to mutual 
supervision. Hence even the best conceived 
control scheme will not help us with our 
problem of avoiding nuclear warfare in the 
immediate future. It may be granted, how- 
ever, that should the Soviet government 
change substantially within this crucial 
period, a new look at the problem could be- 
come useful. For the time being, discus- 
sions of safe nuclear disarmament schemes 
are, at best, useless or naive and, at worst, 
hypocritical or subversive. Soviet talk about 
control is designed to disarm the United 
States, and enhance the nuclear posture of 
world communism. This is the third fact 
which we must always keep in mind. 

It also has been proposed to forego in- 
volved control schemes. Instead, a simple 
international agreement should be con- 
cluded, for example, in the form of a mutual 
promise never to use nuclear weapons, Pro- 
posals of this type are based on the assump- 
tion that it is, objectively, to the best in- 
terests of all to avoid nuclear war. Hence 
such a promise—it is alleged—would be un- 
dertaken in good faith by all states, at the 
risk of atomic perdition. To assume good 
faith in vital security matters is in flagrant 
contradiction to overwhelming historical evi- 
dence; as of the date of this writing, it cannot 
be shown plausibly that the advent of the 
new technology has invalidated the signifi- 
cance of historical precedent. To postulate 
that it would be against the interests of a 
potential aggressor not to use nuclear weap- 
Ons, especially if other nations would have 
lived up to their word and would be unpre- 
pared for nuclear warfare, is hazardous to the 
point of advocating political suicide. The 
lack of proper nuclear capabilities in peaceful 
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states would provide the aggressor with un- 
paralleled opportunities for attack and with 
an historically unprecedented chance of all- 
inclusive victory. The atomic bomb is an at- 
tractive weapon for the bolshevik. It places 
him within arms’ length of fulfilling what 
was before an unattainable pipedream: The 
destruction of the United States and the ac- 
complishment of world revolution, regardless 
of Russia’s survival or demise. The nuclear 
bomb inevitably will become the aggressor’s 
weapon par exellence. While the historical 
Alexanders, Napoleons, and Hitlers were 
pitiable illusionists, the atomically armed 
future aggressor may be the greatest military 
realist of all times, and hence end up as the 
first true world conqueror in history. This 
possibility is the fourth fact of the nuclear 
era. 

Agreements of any kind, and surely those 
dealing with key security matters, presuppose 
mutual trust. International agreements are, 
or should be, similar to those found in pri- 
vate life—they must not be entered into un- 
less they are based on a calculable minimum 
of confidence. No sane businessman ever 
deals with a person whose credit rating is 
bad and who has a record of defaulting on his 
debts. Ifa promissory international nuclear 
agreement were concluded in the present 
situation, it would produce the strongest 
sense of insecurity and fear. For this rea- 
son alone, it probably would become in- 
operable and conceivably lead to war. 

No nation in its right mind would risk its 
security through destroying its atomic stock- 
pile in reliance upon a mere diplomatic 
agreement. With large nuclear industries in 
existence, such a paper agreement could be 
broken easily and rapidly. Let us not forget 
that governments change and that few gov- 
ernments consider themselves bound by the 
promises of their predecessors. To have any 
security at all therefore, nations would have 
to retain readily usable nuclear weapons in 
their arsenals. There is no other insurance 
against breach of promise. But, then, we 
would be back at the point where we started, 
namely, at the existence of nuclear arma- 
ments. Naturally, it would be possible to 
conclude agreements limiting the number of 
nuclear weapons in the possession of each 
nation. Yet such agreements cannot be en- 
forced in such a manner that violations 
would be made impossible; and presumably 
it would prove difficult to include in such 
agreements limitations on the number of 
defensive nuclear weapons. 

No doubt, governments could pledge them- 
selves not to use their nuclear weapons ag- 
gressively or offensively, and yet reserve the 
right to produce and maintain such weapons. 
It is conceivable that such an agreement 
would be kept. All that is necessary to 
make the agreement stick is to produce a 
military situation in which the employment 
of nuclear weapons would be equally harm- 
ful to both sides, and in any event, extremely 
harmful to the first user. If there were such 
a situation—which cannot be defined prop- 
erly or predicted, and which hardly would 
be of a stable and lasting nature—the agree- 
ment would be superfluous: the belligerents 
anyway would act according to their best 
interests. By contrast, if there were a mili- 
tary situation in which it would be advan- 
tageous for one belligerent to initiate the 
employment of nuclear weapons, even at the 
price of retaliation, then in all likelihood 
the agreement would be disregarded. The 
chances are that, within the next 10 to 20 
years, this latter rather than the former sit- 
uation will prevail. 

I will refrain from judging whether, at 
present, it would be advantageous for the 
United States to commit itself to the non- 
use of nuclear weapons. The fact is that 
the United States Government has not made 
such a commitment (as little as it ever com- 
mitted itself to forego the use of toxic gases). 
The effective abolition of nuclear weapons 
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undoubtedly would reduce the dangers of a 
surprise attack against North America and 
also protect American cities. But this ad- 
vantage would have to be paid for dearly and 
cannot be obtained without heavy risk. 

The proscription of nuclear weapons would 
be meaningful only if the Armed Forces in 
their entirety were reorganized to wage non- 
nuciear war. In order to protect its security 
in the absence of nuclear weapons, the 
United States would have to acquire an en- 
tirely different military establishment. Any 
surface strategy replacing present air strat- 
egy would suffer from fatal geographical 
handicaps or, to phrase it differently, to com- 
pensate for Russia's advantages in a surface 
war, an extraordinary military effort of the 
United States would be necessary. For ex- 
ample, to balance Soviet ground strength, 
in such a manner that further Russian ad- 
vances in Eurasia would not be invited, 
American land forces would have to be 
tripled and supporting air and naval forces 
be enlarged substantially; possibly the 
Strategic Air Command (nonnuclear) also 
would have to be doubled or tripled. The 
adoption of a nonnuclear air strategy would 
require even greater efforts. The mainte- 
nance of so considerably larger forces must 
demand a military budget on the order of 
$100 billion or more, and could not be done 
without compulsory military service, per- 
haps of 2 to 3 years’ duration. Despite such 
an exertion, the security of key areas in 
Europe and Asia could not be guaranteed. 

I do not know whether the United States 
can afford such a military outlay. I do 
know that long-lasting armaments of such 
a size would transform American society, 
and I doubt seriously that the United States 
soon would be inclined to arm on a $100 
billion scale during peacetime. If this doubt 
were justified, then the abandonment of nu- 
clear weapons could spell only the defeat, 
and ultimately the Communist domination, 
of the United States. And yet, despite our 
nuclear forbearance, we could not be sure 
that the United States would be spared 
atomic attacks. Certainly, in the closing 
phases of war in which the U. S. S. R. 
achieved air mastery, the Soviets would not 
refrain from using atomic weapons against 
American targets if the American Nation 
otherwise would fail to surrender; or the 
Soviets might use those bombs to further 
their objective of liquidating hostile classes. 
For that matter, a parallel argument can 
be made for the Soviet nation: Without 
nuclear weapons, the Soviets never can hope 
to defeat the United States. Hence, they 
will accept proscribing atomic weapons only 
after they have abandoned first their objec- 
tive of world revolution. 

Nuclear weapons are the key of modern 
military power, and hence the irreplaceable 
key to American security. This is the fifth 
fundamental fact of the nuclear problem. 
We are all free to deplore the situation but 
we are unable to change it unless we are 
willing to concede victory to the Commu- 
nists and to surrender without resistance as, 
indeed, has been proposed. 

Such counsels of despair—if made in good 
faith—result from an improper analysis of 
the problem. Many of those who have been 
participating in the nuclear argument find 
it difficult to understand that, within the 
present world situation, the avoidance of 
nuclear catastrophe is a military and polit- 
ical task. The nuclear problem is not sus- 
ceptible to solutions by legal agreement, nor 
by any other trick aiming at the evanescence 
of nuclear weapons. This is the sixth fact 
with which we must come to grips. It is true 
there is no guaranty, even if suitable mili- 
tary and political techniqucs were used skill- 
fully, that there will be no nuclear devas- 
tation. Nor is there any guaranty that these 
techniques, in fact, will be used with dex- 
terity and imagination. Since, however, 
there ts no practical alternative solution, we 
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must concentrate on the techniques which 
are available. If those who lose their time 
in chasing utopian butterflies could but de- 
vote some of their brainpower to the real 
problems before us, we might make some 
progress after all. 

The military task, briefly, consists in main- 
taining armaments in such quantities and 
of such quality that the opponent of the 
United States will find it impossible to solve 
his military problem through the employ- 
ment of nuclear weapons. More particularly, 
he must be prevented from knocking out 
the American retaliatory forces through sur- 
prise blows and delivering a substantial por- 
tion of his atomic stockpile on American 
targets. He also must be prevented from 
posing, as he does now, a unilateral nuclear 
threat to European and Asiatic countries. 
Once the various free nations have acquired 
quantities of nuclear explosives, the military 
problem becomes essentially a matter of de- 
livery vehicles and defense systems, viz., of 
overall technological superiority, as well as 
of constant readiness and a gradual reduc- 
tion of the vulnerability of cities and people. 

This military problem is of major dimen- 
sions and it will continue to grow. I need 
add only that the American people and the 
peoples of other free nations have not yet 
understood fully the scope of their military 
responsibilities. I do not believe that in 
order to solve its military security problems, 
the United States will have to be turned into 
an “armed camp” (a cliché which many 
abuse to argue against proper preparedness), 
but the United States no longer can afford 
to have military budgets which fall far short 
of satisfying minimum requirements. Pres- 
ent American and allied armaments and tech- 
nological programs have many gaps which 
any military expert can identify without dif- 
ficulty. Insufficient forces in being and in- 
adequate quantities of modern weapons, as 
well as poor command, alliance and decision- 
making structures which are not responsive 
to the requirements of rapid modern war, 
constitute an invitation to nuclear death, es- 
pecially so since in a modern war the first 
battle may decide the outcome of the entire 
conflict. This is the seventh fact which we 
never should allow to be forgotten. 

And we may immediately add the eighth 
fact that future wars hardly will be fought 
with weapons ordered and produced after 
the start of hostilities. Military and indus- 
trial mobilization after D-day is a concept 
which is not applicable to nuclear air war. 
Hence, war potentials have lost much of their 
significance, while forces in being and weap- 
ons stockpiles have become of crucial im- 
portance. This means that one of the main 
military assets of the United States, i. e., in- 
dustrial superiority, no longer its 
traditional significance. Current American 
military policies do not yet respond to this 
fundamental strategical change. 

Politically, several different tasks have to 
be performed. There must be an effort to 
make all free nations understand that the 
dangers of atomic war cannot be obviated 
by paper promises, but only by painful se- 
curity actions, There is further the task of 
inducing the free nations, including the 
United States, to acquire the ready military 
strengths they need. Third, there is the 
problem of convincing our allies and our- 
selves that we must sacrifice for our secu- 
rity and possibly accept economic hardship, 
in order to procure those weapon systems 
which are needed in a modern war rather 
than those which were needed half a gen- 
eration ago. Phony security is the excessive 
hazard in the present phase of the nuclear 
age. This ninth fact of the period often has 
been willfully and perilously overlooked. 

Such persuasions probably will not be 
feasible if they be done by words and dollars 
alone. Much more is needed. Let us men- 
tion the need, in many European countries, 
for a new concept of economy to bring about 
the transformation of old societies from 
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paralytic structures, or at best slowly going 
concerns, into fast growing, open societies, 
in which discouragement and disaffection 
will give way to positive attitudes. It is 
at this point that nuclear technology, in its 
industrial applications, should be able to do 
wonders, not only because it will provide 
energy to areas where there are at present 
inadequate resources, but also because the 
establishment of new major industries must 
produce an economic upswing. The buildup 
of the nuclear and electrical industries 
could bring about a socioeconomic mutation 
which would result in a vast improvement 
of living standards and an easing, relatively 
speaking, of the armaments burden. An 
economic rebirth on a new technological 
basis would demonstrate that the disinte- 
gration of the old society has been halted 
and that progress again has become possible. 
Our 10th fundamental fact is that the in- 
dustrial application of nuclear energy offers 
an excellent chance for the social strength- 
ening of the free world. Lest the impression 
arise that no basic reforms are required in 
the United States, be it pointed out that 
there is an urgent need in this country to 
stimulate technological inventiveness and 
imagination and to bring about a more rapid 
exploitation of new inventions. To satisfy 
this need, undoubtedly, additional research 
funds may be required, but more important 
still would be the streamlining of overly 
long and constructed bureaucratic chan- 
nels. American technological and industrial 
time lags are too long. This is the llth 
fact to which we must pay attention. 

The political task, of course, should in- 
clude efforts to persuade Soviet leadership 
that it is unwise for them to pursue their 
goal of world domination after, and in spite 
of, the onset of the necleonic age: Unwise 
because nuclear technology has all but de- 
stroyed the last vestige of the Marxian argu- 
ment that due to the scarcity of resources, 
the abolition of private ownership is the 
prerequisite for material well-being of all 
members of society; and unwise, further, 
because the continued pursuit of the revolu- 
tionary goal, in disregard of the dangers of 
nuclear war and of the unpopularity of the 
Soviet Government at home, may spell the 
doom of the Communist regime, regardless 
of what would happen to the free world. 

Western statesmen should not tire in ex- 
plaining and emphasizing those two points. 
If, ultimately, the Soviet Government were 
to accept those two propositions, a new era 
would have begun and unless a new aggres- 
sor were to arise, the danger of nuclear ruin 
ipso facto would have ended. Unfortunately, 
it is most probable that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, at least in its present composition, 
will not accept the truth of those proposi- 
tions and, partly for reasons of intellectual 
blindness, partly because of its inability to 
abandon its ideology which it needs to legiti- 
mize its rule, and partly because of the in- 
ertia of its power machine, will continue its 
relentless and hazardous drive toward world 
domination. Hence, the threat of atomic 
devastation is posed anew. 

In the absence of adequate powers of per- 
suasion, the threat of nuclear aggression 
against the free world can be eliminated only 
if the Soviet Government is changed or re- 
placed. An alternate, though less conclu- 
sive solution, would involve a substantial 
retraction of the Soviet power orbit. Shall 
we consider the need to weaken, modify, or 
replace the Soviet Government to be the 12th 
basic fact of the nuclear age? 

An effective liberation policy appears as 
one of the few alternatives to continued life 
in the shadow of nuclear death, with its ex- 
pensive and growing demands for constant 
military readiness. It is true that a policy 
of liberation in and by itself poses the threat 
of atomic conflict, the important difference 
being, however, that an initiative policy by 
the free world would make it impossible for 
the aggressor to rig the game entirely in his 
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favor and to create situations which would 
be most favorable to his plans of attack. If 
the would-be aggressor were kept off balance 
and forced to busy himself with his own de- 
Tenses rather than with offensive plans, the 
threat of atomic devastation might be dimin- 
ished. 

In the nuclear age, political and military 
initiative is an indispensible prerequisite of 
security, while loss of initiative poses insol- 
uble problems. The term “initiative” is not 
used here as a circumlocution for preventive 
war. Hundreds of initiatives are possible 
without resort to military conflict. As an ex- 
ample of a successful American initiative, we 
may recall the decision to acquire the hydro- 
gen bomb before the Soviet Union. How- 
ever, the time may tome when a dispassion- 
ate survey of the security problems of the 
free world would indicate that these prob- 
lems cannot be solved except through the de- 
liberate resort to force. We should hope that 
such a moment never will come. But we 
must remember that in order to secure our 
safety without an offensive strategy, our mil- 
itary posture would have to be strengthened 
considerably and that, conversely, if no such 
strengthening occurs, the fateful decision 
may become inevitable. It is easy to pro- 
nounce cliché opinions about this grave 
problem and to take pleasure in pointing out 
that preventive war is logical nonsense: War 
cannot be fought to prevent war. True; but 
war can, and occasionally must be fought to 
prevent disaster and perdition. Only one 
thing is worse than nuclear war: Defeat in 
such a war. And this is the 13th fact to 
which I wish to call attention. 

Article I, section 10, paragraph 3 of the 
Constitution of the United States anticipated 
the need of initiative and offensive security 
actions in case of “imminent danger as will 
not admit of delay;" if such dangers occur, 
the States may “engage in war * * * with- 
out the consent of Congress.” So long as the 
United States clings to the concept that un- 
der no possible circumstance will it initiate 
war, not even while the opponent is prepar- 
ing to strike, so long the initiative will re- 
main in Soviet hands. In the seven genera- 
tions of its existence, the United States has 
waged quite a number of wars and in every 
one of them—this possibly includes World 
War U- the United States faced up to the in- 
eluctable decision and initiated hostilities 
on its own volition. There is absolutely no 
factual basis for the contention that democ- 
racy abhors war. The very nature of democ- 
racy demands that it accept its responsi- 
bilities and that, while it should not seek war 
lightly and do everything to avoid conflict, 
it must fight if and when there is no other 
choice but the destruction of the democratic 
system. Has it not become apparent now 
that the world would be a better place—and 
that many millions of innocent human be- 
ings still would be alive—if Hitler had been 
stopped between 1933 and 1936? The con- 
cept for peace à outrance has proved to be 
unmanageable, excessively costly and utter- 
ly destructive. 

No doubt, in the nuclear era, a war decision 
is of far graver import than a similar decision 
before 1945. Personally, I never would favor 
a war decision unless there is a clear, urgent, 
and immediate need to anticipate and fore- 
stall attack with no other solution being 
available, and unless there is no other way 
to avoid a clearly inevitable war at a later 
date and under significantly more unfavor- 
able circumstances. 

However, looking back at my own reactions 
of 20 years ago, I remember arguing, too, that 
war should be waged against Hitler only un- 
der conditions of extreme necessity. But was 
that policy so wise? Was it not based on the 
invalid assumption that the Nazi regime was 
unstable? Did this policy not provide Hitler 
with many trumps and allow him to outarm 
his opponents? Maybe the ideals of pacifism 
are so lofty that the price which we had to 
pay—and which in the end possibly will have 
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included a future world war III -was not too 
high. But again, was it such a good idea to 
refuse paying the relatively small price re- 
quired to hold China during 1947 and 1949, 
seize North Korea in 1950, and liquidate 
Communist China after it actually had 
attacked United States forces? Far from 
embracing preventive war, the United 
States adopted a strategy of not fighting 
back and of deliberately averting its own 
victory. What did this new departure in 
militant peacefulness save for us in South- 
east Asia? What will it have saved for us 
after Communist China and Russia will have 
developed modern industries and combined 
their military resources? Clearly, do we not 
have a policy of avoiding the smaller and 
easier wars to make the big and costly wars 
ever more inevitable? In any event, in pro- 
claiming good intentions of peacefulness 
with respect to future wars we are forced to 
look hard at the 14th fact of the atomic 
age which, perhaps, is the most ominous of 
all: That in an atomic conflict the force 
which plans to strike second never may be in 
a position to strike at all. 

In the discharge of its security duties to- 
ward itself, its allies, and toward the free 
world, the United States must seize the po- 
litical initiative. Yet, this initiative cannot 
be seized so long as the opponent knows that 
the United States does not mean it seriously 
and will shrink away from the ultimate con- 
sequence. The United States also may have 
to seize the military initiative, but nothing 
effective can be done in either field so long as 
the opponent is allowed to count upon his 
double ability to determine the timing of the 
war and to strike the first blow. No sus- 
tained and successful American initiative is 
possible while the by far most important 
decision is left in Soviet hands. 

Without vigorous initiative, there can be 
no liberation, nor can the Soviets be dis- 
suaded from their clearly avowed aggressive 
intentions. Yet, unless this Soviet objective 
of world domination is eliminated, there is 
no real chance of avoiding war; and, nat- 
urally, unless the basic military initiatives 
are in free world hands, there will be no pro- 
tection against devastation, loss of life and 
defeat, nor preservation of free institutions 
and democracy. We may get away with a 
policy of the least effort, but only if our op- 
ponent is thoroughly frightened by what we 
can do to him after we received his first 
blows. It is in the nature of atomic war that 
he has no overwhelming reason to be exces- 
sively frightened. 

To sum it all up: We have a policy of avoid- 
ing war, but we have achieved only this— 
the danger of war is becoming ever more un- 
manageable. To keep the military situation 
under control and to preserve our democratic 
institutions, we shall have to make a stand 
at some time. On the basis of the record of 
the years 1933 to 1954, we can say confidently 
that the sooner and the firmer the United 
States will make this stand, the easier the 
task will be and the greater the chance of 
forestalling atomic warfare. 

The world is full of unprecedented dan- 

We may argue about the means by 
which the dangers could be overcome, if such 
means were utilized. But we should realize 
that, in all probability, the dangers will per- 
sist. It is easy to predict the doom of our 
civilization and quite unrewarding to pro- 
pose concrete—and costly and unpopular— 
military and political measures aiming to in- 
sure the survival of that civilization. I can- 
not help feeling, however, that this civiliza- 
tion is a spiritual force and, therefore, not 
susceptible to physical destruction. In any 
event, it cannot survive if the people who 


live under its blessings display a deplorable 


weakness of conviction and lack the ethos 
of courage. Nor can this civilization survive 
if its intellectual elites, fearful of risk, ef- 
fort, and self-assertion, advise collective po- 
litical suicide. This is a statement which 
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can be supported with historical evidence 
and which I intend to be an objective prop- 
osition. I realize that the advocacy of sui- 
cide is not always intentional and that 
praiseworthy desires often are the midwives 
of deadly proposals. 

I would like to add, and say it clearly, that 
I have nothing but contempt for those who 
are willing to surrender to communism in 
order to avoid nuclear war and thus to as- 
sure the physical survival and the enslave- 
ment of the maximum number. If such a 
spirit were typical of the free society, our 
civilization would be dead now. I do not 
believe that doom is near, let alone that it 
has come. But I am worried that the voices 
of cowardice are heard far more often than 
the voices of determination. I, too, want my 
family and my friends to survive and I do 
want to live to the end of my natural days. 
Everyone has the instinctive animal fear of 
death. But it hardly pays to survive for the 
blessings of a slave existence and it will be 
intolerable to purchase survival through the 
betrayal of value and conscience. Policies 
cannot be based just on the instinct of self- 
preservation. Do intellectuals and politi- 
cians have a lesser moral obligation than the 
simple private of whom they expect that he 
sacrifice himself when ordered into battle? 
Our entire society has been pushed into mor- 
tal conflict. In some way, most of us are 
now manning a battle station. Must we not 
be true to our duties? 

The issue of the present world conflict is 
whether communism will be victorious or be 
destroyed. The hydrogen bomb has not 
changed this issue, not by one iota. If the 
desire for freedom were a variable dependent 
on the expected rate of casualties, we should 
not even attempt to fight. If, however, na- 
tional and individual freedom is our highest 
political value, then we should do our best 
to keep casualties to a minimum—even in 
the country of our opponent—but we should 
not be deterred by the cost of the conflict; 
the cost of defeat and of loss of principle 
would be still higher. 

We are living today twice as long as the 
generations who conquered freedom for us 
and established the foundations of good gov- 
ernment. Our task is to preserve and im- 
prove freedom for ourselves and for our de- 
scendants, and to bring freedom to those who 
still are enslaved. The way to solve a serious 
problem is not to distort or ignore it, but to 
handle it; to take all precautions which 
prudence imposes, to accept the irreducible 
risks, to bear the required responsibilities 
and to follow the dictates of one’s con- 
science. To cringe before the enemy, to be- 
wail fate even before it is known, to become 
paralyzed from fear and pessimism, and to 
abandon oneself to the visions of apocalyptic 
horror is despicable. It is moral self-de- 
struction to which atomic devastation would 
add little but physical confirmation and 
merited punishment. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, yesterday, 
February 24, marked the 37th anniver- 
sary of Estonian Independence Day. In 
joining my fellow Americans of Estonian 
descent in commemoration of this note- 
worthy event, I fervently hope that the 
reestablishment of a free Estonia is near. 
The forcible annexation of Estonia and 
her Baltic neighbors is a tragic reminder 
of the totalitarian imperialism of the 
Soviets. Although freedom in Estonia 
has fallen victim to the treacherous Com- 
munist tyranny, the gallant Estonian 
people remain firm in resisting their op- 
pressors. Let us, on this anniversary, 
reaffirm our determination never to 
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recognize the Soviet annexation of the 
Baltic nations, and express our fervent 
hope and prayer for their speedy libera- 
tion. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON JAPANESE 
CRABMEAT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, at the 
present time in Geneva, Switzerland, the 
United States is taking part in tariff con- 
cession negotiations with the Japanese. 

Among the items subject to tariff con- 
cessions in favor of the Japanese is crab- 
meat. The announcement last fall that 
our country would consider tariff reduc- 
tions on imported Japanese crabmeat 
was met with grave concern by members 
of this young American industry. The 
crabmeat industry finds even present im- 
port duties on Japanese crabmeat in- 
adequate to assure fair competition with 
the crabmeat industry of Japan on the 
American market. 

The Chesapeake Bay and its tribu- 
taries as bounded by my State of Mary- 
land and the Commonwealth of Virginia 
to the south, constitutes the largest crab- 
meat producing area in our Nation, al- 
though substantial segments of this in- 
dustry are also found along the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts and the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. If provided with reasonable protec- 
tion from unfair competition of foreign 
nations where, as an example, workmen 
receive but a fraction of what they are 
paid in America, this young American in- 
dustry will grow and continue to furnish 
employment opportunities for thousands 
of our countrymen and make it possible 
for all Americans to enjoy this fine sea- 
food at fair and reasonable prices. 

There are many factors which ably 
demonstrate why tariff concessions on 
Japanese crabmeat should not be made. 
The President, under existing statutes, 
has the final discretion in determining 
whether such concessions shall be 
granted. 

In order that these factors may be 
appropriately illuminated, I have been 
joined by a number of my colleagues in 
the Senate and also by a number of 
Members of the House of Representatives 
in presenting a petition to President 
Eisenhower, setting forth the basie rea- 
sons why present import duties on Jap- 
anese crabmeat should not be reduced 
at this time. In keeping with this goal, 
I ask unanimous consent that this peti- 
tion, together with the names of the 
Members of the Senate and the Members 
of the House of Representatives who 
joined me in signing the petition be 
printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition, 
together with the list of signers, was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
February 9, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mn. PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned 
Members of Congress, acting on information 
we have received from the American Crab 
Packers Association which was presented in 
detail at hearings of the United States Tariff 
Commission and the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information last December, and 
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without being influenced by our views on the 
tariff policy of the administration as set 
forth in H. R. 1, do hereby petition you to 
instruct the proper authorities not to reduce 
the present tariffs on imported crabmeat 
from Japan or other countries at the forth- 
coming conference of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade to be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland. Our reasons in making this re- 
quest are as follows: 

1. The present tariffs of 15 percent ad 
valorem on fresh and frozen crabmeat and 
2214 percent ad valorem on canned crab- 
meat, have apparently not obstructed or re- 
stricted the importations of such supplies 


as Japan, the principal producer, has had 


available for export to this country, since 
imports of crabmeat from Japan have in- 
creased from 480,000 pounds in 1948 to 3,800,- 
000 pounds in 1953, a gain of 700 percent. 
In 1953 we imported 95 percent of the crab- 
meat that Japan exported. 

2. Japanese crabmeat is now underselling 
the domestic in the United States market. 
The prices of the imported item are in keep- 
ing with the prices of other items of its class 
such as lobster and shrimp. 

8. No sales effort or advertising is being 
used to promote the sales of imported crab- 
meat. If this were done it is quite evident 
that the market would absorb a much larger 
volume at present price levels. But big sup- 
plies suddenly dumped into the market 
would sell only at sacrifice prices. 

4. It has been pointed out that, by the 
Potsdam Treaty, Russia took over 80 percent 
of Japan's crabbing grounds at the end of 
the last war. Our Government excluded 
Russian crab imports in 1951 because it was 
produced by slave labor. But Russia has 
tried repeatedly to enter the United States 
market with crabmeat via England and other 
free countries. 

5. Japan, to increase her crab production 
to an extent that would materially help her 
economically, must secure the supply she 
lost to Russia. Fishing concessions to Japan, 
involving a return of these crabbing grounds, 
is the ace which Russia holds in the trade 
negotiations that are now being proposed 
between these two countries. For such 
agreements reached, Japan will likely pay 
heavily and Russia will benefit. 

6. It was reported in a reliable London 
publication early last December and not con- 
tradicted since by the British Government; 
that five crab and salmon fleets supplied by 
the British Government, flying the British 
flag and under the protection of their Navy 
but manned by Japanese workers will fish 
the Siberian coastal waters in 1955. These 
reports as well as possible Russian and Japa- 
nese commercial agreements being dis- 
cussed, lead one to suspect that the great 
crabbing grounds now in Russian hands will 
eventually be fished by Japan. Im such a 
deal, the Russians are bound to be benefited 
while the American industry will suffer ir- 
reparable damage if the tariffs are lowered. 

7. The American crab industry is not 
small. It employs 34,000 persons in 1,500 
plants located in coastal towns of 17 States 
and Alaska. We do not think it should be 
considered expendable, certainly not under 
such circumstances. 

8. The American crab industry is not 
mechanized. In fact it is more of a handi- 
craft industry than is that of Japan because 
the crabs picked by Americans are so much 
smaller than those picked by Japanese. The 
American labor wage is more per hour than 
the Japanese pay for a day’s work of un- 
limited hours, The Japanese pay 65 cents 
for picking a sufficient amount of meat to 
fill a case consisting of 48 tins, 644 ounces 
each. For the same work, the American in- 
dustry pays as high as $3.02. It is evident 
that the American industry cannot survive 
if the present tariffs are lowered. 

9. The effect of imports of cheaply pro- 
duced foreign fishery products has long been 
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of concern to the Commitee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to various Members of the 
Senate. During the 8lst Congress the House 
approved a resolution expressing concern 
over the matter and calling it to the atten- 
tion of the State Department. 

10. We understand the objectives of the 
overall tariff policy of the administration 
but we feel justified in calling to your per- 
sonal attention such cases as this one, where 
a lowering of the tariff apparentiy will not 
help Japan materially but may benefit Rus- 
sia and surely will do great damage and 
cause unemployment needlessly in an in- 
dustry that is important to our State and 
our Nation. 

We, therefore, petition you not to lower 
the tariff but to give the matter more time to 
adjust itself, in the manner it seems to be 
doing now, without undue hardship to either 
country. 

Sincerely. 

JoHN M. BUTLER, United States Senator, 
Maryland; Harry F. Brno, United 
States Senator, Virginia; FREDERICK G. 
PAYNE, United States Senator, Maine; 
Warren G. Macnuson, United States 
Senator, Washington; Strom THUR- 
MOND, United States Senator, South 
Carolina; W. Kerr Scorr, United 
States Senator, North Carolina; J. 
GLENN BEALL, United States Senator, 
Maryland; Ox D. JonNnston, United 
States Senator, South Carolina; Sam 
J. Ervin, JR., United States Senator, 
North Carolina; ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senator, Louisiana; 


MARGARET CHase SMITH, United States 


Senator, Maine; RUSSELL B. LONG, 
United States Senator, Louisiana; 
Thon C. TOLLEFSON, Representative, 
Washington; Russet. V. Mack, Repre- 
sentative, Washington; Jack WEST- 
LAND, Representative, Washington; 
Watt Horan, Representative, Wash- 
ington; HUBERT B. SCUDDER, Represent- 
ative, California; J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
Representative, California; James B. 
Urr, Representative, California; 
CuarLes M. TeaGue, Representative, 
Galifornia; Craic Hosmer, Representa- 
tive, California; Joz HoLT, Represent- 
ative, California; CarL HinsHaw, Rep- 
resentative, California; JOHN PHILLIPS, 
Representative, California; Bos WiL- 
SON, Representative, California; Jon 
F. SHELLEY, Representative, Califor- 
nia; GEORGE P. MILLER, Representative, 
California; JoHN E. Moss, Jr., Repre- 
sentative, California; LEROY JOHNSON, 
Representative, California; GLENARD P. 
Lipscoms, Representative, California; 
B. F. Sisk, Representative, California; 
JOHN F. BALDWIN, Representative, Cal- 
ifornia; E. W. Hiesranp, Representa- 
tive, California; Jon J. ALLEN, Jr., 
Representative, California; CHET HOL- 
IFIELD, Representative, California; 
GORDON L. McCDoNouGH, Representa- 
tive, California; CHARLES S. GUBSER, 
Representative, California; CLYDE 
DoYLe, Representative, California; 
Harry R. SHEPPARD, Representative, 
California; JAMES ROOSEVELT, Repre- 
sentative, California; Pat HILLINGS, 
Representative, California; CLAIR 
ENGLE, Representative, California; 
Ceci, R. KInG, Representative, Cali- 
fornia; WALTER Norsiap, Representa- 
tive, Oregon; Sam Coon, Represent- 
ative, Oregon; W. J. Bryan Dorn, 
Representative, South Carolina; JAMES 
A. HALEY, Representative, Florida; ED- 
warp J. ROBESON, Jr., Representative, 
Virginia; HENDERSON LANHAM, Repre- 
sentative, Georgia; HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Representative, North Carolina; WII. 
LIAM M. Col MER. Representative, Mis- 
sissippi; JOHN L. McMILLAN, Repre- 
sentative, South Carolina; CHARLES E. 
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BENNETT, Representative, Florida; 
JohN J. RILEY, Representative, South 
Carolina; GRAHAM- A. BARDEN, Repre- 
sentative, North Carolina; L. MENDEL 
Rivers, Representative, South Caro- 
lina; PRINCE H. PRESTON, Representa- 
tive, Georgia; Howarp W. SMITH, Rep- 
resentative, Virginia; THOMAS G. AB- 
ERNETHY, Representative, Mississippi; 
E. E. WILLIs, Representative, Louisi- 
ana; Bon Sixes, Representative, Flor- 
ida; ARTHUR WINSTEAD, Representa- 
tive, Mississippi; ALBERT Rains, Rep- 
resentative, Alabama; T. A. THomp- 
SON, Representative, Louisiana; JAMIE 
L. WHITTEN, Representative, Louisi- 
ana; HALE Boces, Representative, Lou- 
isiana; James H. Morrison, Represent- 
ative, Louisiana; F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
Representative, Louisiana; GEORGE S. 
Lonc, Representative, Louisiana; D. R. 
(BILLY) MatrHews, Representative, 
Florida; PHIL M. LANDRUM, Represent- 
ative, Georgia; L. H. FOUNTAIN, Rep- 
resentative, North Carolina; GEORGE H. 
FALLON, Representative, Maryland; 
Epwarp A. GanMdATZEZ, Representative, 
Maryland; FEpwarp T. MILLER, Repre- 
sentative, Maryland; J. P. S. DEVER- 
EaUx, Representative, Maryland; SAM- 
UEL N. FRIEDEL, Representative, Mary- 
land; DeWrrr S. HYDE, Representative, 
Maryland, Ricnarp E. LANGFORD, Rep- 
resentative, Maryland; Orro E. Pass- 
MAN, Representative, Louisiana, 


THE CONDITION OF FARM 
WORKERS IN 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor, to be associated 
with the remarks I shall now make, a. 
report to the board of directors of Na- 
tional Sharecroppers Fund, Inc., by Fay 
Bennett, executive secretary. : 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE CONDITION OF FARM WORKERS IN 1954 


(Report to the board of directors of National 
Sharecroppers Fund, by Fay Bennett, 
executive secretary) 

Significant beginnings were made in 1954 
in the recognition by the Federal Govern- 
ment of a responsibility toward the farm 
worker, both resident and migrant. 


LEGISLATION—NATIONAL 


The most encouraging development was 
the inclusion for the first time of a large per- 
centage of farm workers under the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act. All farm workers earn- 
ing as much as $100 a year from a single em- 
ployer are now included. This covers vir- 
tually all resident farm wageworkers and a 
large number of the migrants as well. 

Farm workers still lack the protection 
given industrial workers through minimum 
wage and maximum hour legislation, unem- 
ployment insurance, and Federal guaranties 
of their right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. 

Migrant workers achieved specific legisla- 
tive recognition with the appropriation for 
the establishment of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Migratory Labor (within the 
Bureau of Labor Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Labor) to co-ordinate the various 
Federal departmental activities in this field. 
Unfortunately, the President's meagre budg- 
etary request for this important work was 
halved to $50,000. It is hoped that this new 
Federal committee, despite its small budget, 
will make an effective start toward stimu- 
lating and strengthening the activities of the 
several agencies now dealing with some as- 
pect of the domestic migrant problem. Such 
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a start will point up the need for larger 
appropriations. 

Still unprovided for is a needed Federal 
commission on imported migrant workers. 
Some aspects of this problem will be dealt 
with in the discussion of Mexican workers. 


LEGISLATION—STATE 


A few scattered States were notable for 
active governmental concern with—and some 
remedial legislation for—the migrant prob- 
lem. Some highlights: 

New York: The prior-established joint 
legislative committee on migrant labor made 
intensive studies of living conditions in mi- 
grant camps, goaded by newspaper revela- 
tions of horrible conditions and spurred by 
pressure from private organizations. Legis- 
lative authorization resulted in the adoption 
at year’s end, January 1955, of a new code of 
health and sanitary regulations. High 
standards of safety against fire, water pollu- 
tion, food and milk spoilage, and bathing 
and toilet contamination are required. A 
minimum fioor space in sleeping quarters of 
30 square feet for each person over 2 years 
old is provided for. If adequate inspection 
renders these rules effective in the coming 
year, a distinct advance will have been made 
in this most pressing aspect of the migrant 
labor problem. 

Pennsylvania: For the first time, State 
funds were appropriated for the establish- 
ment of a day-care center for migrant chil- 
dren. Augmented by Federal and private 
funds, it is a notable example of practical 
cooperation between State agencies and citi- 
zen groups. The Pennsylvania Citizens 
Committee on Migratory Labor deserves 
prime credit for this achievement. National 
sharecroppers fund is gratified that its fi- 
nancial aid has helped make this work pos- 
sible and looks forward to continuing co- 
operation in the citizens committee’s pro- 
gram for better health, housing, working 
conditions, and minimum wages. 

New Jersey: The 9-year old joint govern- 
mental-public migrant labor board continues 
to direct and stimulate the State's program 
administered through the migrant-labor di- 
vision (now the bureau of migrant labor) of 
the department of labor. A significant de- 
velopment was the operation of the recent 
law including farm-labor contractors (crew 
leaders primarily) under private employment 
agency regulation. The chief effect of this 
regulation has been to encourage payment of 
the worker directly and thus reduce his 
financial dependence on the crew leader. 
New Jersey has continued its experiment 
with a summer school for migrant children. 
It is hoped that out of this experience there 
will soon evolve a more comprehensive pro- 
gram which will include all, rather than a 
hundred or so, migrant children and that 
this program will be adapted by other States 
to their needs—perhaps with Federal aid. 

In sharp contrast to these few forward 
steps on the State level is the more nearly 
typical situation existing in Maryland. Here 
not only has there been no official govern- 
mental recognition of the problem, despite 
the presence of over 10,000 migrant farm 
workers during the course of the year, but 
residency requirements ranging up to 1 year 
exclude most migrants from public welfare, 
hospitalization, and medical care. No provi- 
sion is made for periodic inspection of farm 
labor camps and no special provisions are 
made for schooling. Like most States, Mary- 
land fails to provide for workmen’s compen- 
sation for injured farm workers. Only Ohio, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico provide for com- 
pulsory coverage of farm workers on the 
same basis as other workers, 


PUERTO RICAN WORKERS ON THE MAINLAND 

Puerto Rican workers coming to the main- 
land were the only group of domestic farm 
workers to receive Federal protection in 
wages, housing, and working conditions. In 
1954, 10,800 of them came under work agree- 
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ments prepared by the Puerto Rican depart- 
ment of labor and cleared for placement by 
the United States Employment Service. 
Early drought and late hurricanes had re- 
duced this work force by 4,200 under 1953. 

It is estimated that at least 10,000 more 
Puerto Rican farm workers came to the main- 
land without formal contracts and that in 
recent years 5,000 to 6,000 of them have be- 
come part of the year-round migratory 
stream. Despite some serious drawbacks to 
the Puerto Rican program, such as denial of 
union representation or of worker participa- 
tion in the determination of the prevailing 
wage, it has demonstrated the feasibility of 
direct remedial action by the Government 
in the field of domestic farm labor, 


MEXICAN WORKERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Southwest farm operators’ claimed de- 
pendency upon Mexican workers which has 
encouraged over 1 million illegal entries a 
year continued unabated during the first 
half of the year. By that time a large part 
of the crops of California, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and Texas had been planted and culti- 
vated by illegal (wetback) Mexican labor, 
often at pay as low as 25 cents an hour. 
The domestic labor force had been driven 
out to swell the size, and depress the condi- 
tions, of migrant labor in other parts of the 
country. 

By June public opinion forced Attorney 
General Brownell to take action, With an 
augmented border patrol, the Justice Depart- 
ment cracked down on wetbacks. In a 4- 
month period, 300,000 Mexican illegals were 
arrested and deported, or frightened back 
across the border. 

The operators“ outcry against this loss of 
cheap labor was met by a quick stepup of 
the legal Mexican contract labor system. A 
preliminary screening station was established 
at Monterey, 150 miles south of the border. 
From there, the certified bracero (farm 
worker) went to border recruiting centers 
where, after physical examination, chest 
X-ray, and fingerprinting, he was hired by 
corporation farmers or farmer associations 
for work in Government-certified labor 
shortage areas. Under- the work contract, 
Mexicans received guaranties of 50 cents an 
hour minimum wage, at least 3 weeks work 
out of 4, workmen's compensation, adequate 
food and housing at reasonable prices. No 
such guaranties were available to any domes- 
tic worker except the Puerto Rican. 

Three hundred nine thousand and thirty- 
three Mexican nationals were legally im- 
ported under contract in 1954, a 54 percent 
increase over 1953’s 201,380 total. 

The growing magnitude of this problem 
cannot be solved by an annual “crisis” depor- 
tation drive against the illegals nor by legal- 
ized Mexicans working at 50 cents an hour. 
This minimum becomes the maximum and 
creates the domestic shortage that is the 
excuse for the importation, National Share- 
croppers Fund favors last year's Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee proposals for more stringent 
penalties on those who participate in the 
traffic in illegal entry. NSF believes that the 
alleged domestic labor shortage in the area 
is artificially created by pay rates too low 
for decent living. NSF favors legal impor- 
tation, only if the contracts are enforced! 
and the minimum raised to a wage where a 
domestic worker can support his family with- 
out putting his wife and children to toil in 
the fields. Finally, NSF believes that the 
domestic farm worker is entitled to the 
same Federal protection that the imported 
worker enjoys, and which has long been 
taken for granted by the city worker. 


On November 1, 1954, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Texas Employment 
Service had less than a dozen compliance 
officers to enforce the Mexican workers con- 
tract. At that time, there were 16,570 em- 
ployers hiring 96,532 Mexicans in the State. 
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THE SOUTH 


While the sharecropper system is on the 
decline with increased mechanization and 
diversification throwing the ‘cropper into 
the day labor and migrant stream, it con- 
tinues to be the prime producer of the crop 
in many areas. National Sharecroppers 
Fund, concerned with the problems of all 
farm labor, has always done what it can to 
help the efforts of this group to help itself. 
NSF is particularly happy to report that at 
least one group of sharecroppers in Alabama, 
barely eking out subsistence, is seeking to 
meet this problem of mechanization by 
banding together for the joint purchase of 
a tractor and other equipment. NSF hopes 
to help in this and other such projects which 
might well be one solution to the problem 
of keeping the landless from becoming the 
homeless. 

Closely akin to the sharecroppers are the 
farm workers who, while primarily needed 
for day labor at peak seasons, live on the 
plantations in planter-owned shacks and 
trade on credit in planter-owned stores. 
Typical of this group are the sugarcane and 
rice workers of Louisiana. 

In the fall of 1953, 2,000 sugarcane workers, 
organized by the National Agricultural 
Workers Union—AFL, went on strike (after 
exhausting all other means) to better their 
miserable living and working conditions. 
(Average yearly family earnings: $700-$1,- 
200.) Despite the help of National Share- 
croppers Fund and other organizations, the 
strike was broken through antilabor injunc- 
tions, a type of court interference that long 
has been a thing of the past in industry. 
The injunctions were appealed and, after 
almost a year, the Louisiana Supreme Court 
ruled that the injunctions were valid be- 
cause the strike during the harvest season 
jeopardized a vital segment of the economy 
of the State. Chief Justice Fournet said in 
his decision: “The guaranties of freedom 
of speech, even if picketing and speech are 
held to be identical, cannot be maintained 
in the face of such irreparable injury to 
property.” If this doctrine is permitted to 
stand, the workers in a major industry of 
any State may be enjoined from striking at 
a crucial production period. The union at- 
torneys are preparing an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The rice workers of the same area have 
appealed to the National Agricultural Work- 
ers Union for help in organizing. These 
Cajun-speaking workers, about equally di- 
vided between Negro and white, earn 35 cents 
to 40 cents an hour during the season. They 
work 10 to 12 hours a day, irrigating the 
canals essential to rice production. Louisi- 
ana is the second largest rice-producing area 
in the world. There should be significant 
developments soon in this effort of the 
workers to gain a decent measure of return 
for their work. 


SMALL FARMER COOPERATION 


The small farmer, squeezed between the 
large operators and the distributors of the 
farm product, has long tried to better his 
bargaining position through marketing co- 
operatives in many areas. Only recently, 
however, has he begun to recognize that his 
interests are more nearly those of the worker 
than of the corporation farmer. 

The attempt of 3,000 small Louisiana 
strawberry growers to market their product 
in 1952 and 1953 through the Fruit and Vege- 
table Producers Union, AFL was thwarted 
by the institution of a Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act prosecution against them. It is ironical 
that these farmers, whose average yearly 
earnings from strawberries were less than 
$400, were convicted of being a strawberry 
trust and their union leader was given the 
maximum sentence under the law—$5,000 
fine and a 1 year (suspended) prison sen- 
tence. A recent report from the Attorney 
General indicates that rarely is such a sen- 
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tence imposed in cases involving corpora- 
tions. 

Partly out of this bitter experience, the 
National Agricultural Workers Union has 
established a Department of Cooperative 
Unions. This department will accept into 
affiliation cooperative marketing associa- 
tions of small farmers set up in compliance 
with Federal and State law. Thus the ability 
and strength of union organization and co- 
operative marketing will be pooled to raise 
the living standards of the small farmer. 

First result of this program was the organi- 
zation of 300 small dairy farmers in north- 
eastern Pennsylyania. Other dairy groups 
have been formed in Maryland, Minnesota, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. In the offing 
is the reorganization of the Louisiana Fruit 
and Vegetable Producers Union. 


EDUCATION OF MIGRANT CHILDREN 


A major emphasis of national sharecrop- 
pers fund in the last year has been educa- 
tion of migrant children. NSF has joined 
with 6 other organizations in launching a 
demonstration project in Florida and Vir- 
ginia. It will attempt to alleviate the edu- 
cational disruption of the child who when 
school opens in the fall finds himself on the 
eastern shore of Virginia where his parents 
harvest the late crop, returns to Florida to 
enter class late in November, and starts 
north again in April. Such a schedule re- 
sults in little education and early drop-outs. 
The project has established, in cooperation 
with the local boards of education, a super- 
visor of migrant education, who will work 
with the local schools and travel with the 
migrants. She will see that the children 
get to school and that they have their proper 
records. She will work with the teachers to 
coordinate the curricula and see that the 
migrant child gets the special help he needs 
to integrate him with his nonmigrating 
classmate. 

To continue this work, NSF has helped or- 
ganize the migrant children’s fund, whose 
main aim is to develop and promote educa- 
tional opportunities for migrant children 
who, studies show, become retarded through 
constant migration though their native abil- 
ities measure up to those children not con- 
stantly on the move. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON AGRICULTURAL LIFE AND 
LABOR 

Now in its fifth year of operation, this 
national council serves its large number of 
affiliated organizations with up-to-the-min- 
ute news of the Washington scene affecting 
farm labor and the small family farmer. 
National sharecroppers fund is an active 
participant in the council’s program and 
supplies financial support as well. 

Over the years, national sharecroppers 
fund, conscientious news reporters, and con- 
cerned groups of citizens have been gradu- 
ally educating the American public con- 
cerning the plight of the sharecropper, 
tenant farmer, and migrant farm worker. 
As this report shows, advances are being 
made in some areas. It is to be hoped that 
the fund’s supporters will renew and ex- 
pand their generous support of our work 
in 1955. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
call the particular attention of the 
Senate to the section dealing with the 
importation of Mexican farm workers. 
Although under the work contracts they 
receive guaranties of 50 cents an hour 
minimum wage, we continue to receive 
reports to the effect that wages as low 
as 25 cents an hour are being paid both 
to contract workers and to illegal wet- 
backs. 

I also call particular attention to the 
portion of the report dealing with the 
State of Louisiana. The report points 
out that employers in Louisiana claim 
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the right to prevent labor from organiz- 
ing in farm industry. The report shows 
that a judge issued injunctions against 
a strike by farm workers in the harvest 
fields in that State. 

The injunction was upheld a year later 
by the Lousiana Supreme Court on the 
ground that the workers did not have the 
right to strike during the harvesting 
season. That case is being appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court. If 
it should ever become universal law in 
this country, it would amount to break- 
ing the back of the economic strength 
of organized labor. 

It is a rather novel ruling that labor 
should have the right to strike only when 
it would not do any injury to the em- 
ployer. That would destroy the eco- 
nomic strength derived from the right 
to strike in American industrial rela- 
tions. It is a very disturbing decision. 
Of course, it is a long step backward to 
government by injunction in the United 
States in the field of industrial relations. 

I particularly urge my colleagues to 
read this report, because it is clear evi- 
dence that we still have a long way to 
go before economic justice is done to the 
people in the low wage brackets, particu- 
larly agricultural workers, who, in many 
sections of the country, are looked upon 
as human beings who do not even have 
the right to organize. 

THE FRESIDENT pro tempore. Morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


THE SHAWNEE AND JOPPA 
POWERPLANTS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
last Friday reference was made on the 
floor of the Senate to what was called 
the “Ebasco fiasco.” Unfortunately, I 
was unable to be present at that time, or 
I would have replied to the statement. 

In my own State of Arizona a large 
oil refinery is to be built by Ebasco. 
Having perfect confidence in the ability 
of the people oi my State to select com- 
panies which can do the work and which 
are honorable, I wish to make a brief 
statement in reply to the remarks last 
Friday. 

For a while, Mr. President, we heard 
a great deal about how TVA had out- 
stripped private industry in building the 
Shawnee powerplant, which is compar- 
able to the Joppa plant built by Electric 
Energy, Inc., but we have not heard so 
much about that recently. I wonder if 
the court case in East St. Louis had 
anything to do with causing less dis- 
cussion of the comparison. The chances 
are that most of us are not informed 
about this court case. Before the trial, 
public power enthusiasts made a great 
deal of to-do about the Ebasco fiasco 
and their statements received wide pub- 
licity. But outside the St. Louis area 
one really had to search to find infor- 
mation about the indictment, trial, con- 
viction, and sentencing of two big labor 
racketeers for their nefarious operations 
on the Joppa plant which was being con- 
structed by Ebasco. 

It never did make sense to me that an 
organization with some 70 or 80 leading 
utility companies as clients, a company 
that had designed and built more power- 
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‘plants than any other single organiza- 


tion in the world, would make a flop on 
a plant so important as the one at Joppa, 
unless something happened that was en- 
tirely beyond their control. Any reason- 
able man would know that Ebasco 
realized it was in competition with TVA 
and that if TVA outdid it on the job, 
they would advertise the fact to the 
world. 

I know a little about Ebasco. I know 
they have built some of the finest, cheap- 
est, and most economical plants in the 
world. They have done most of the en- 
gineering, and some of the construction, 
for the Public Service Company of Ari- 
zona, a large utility serving my State. 
I know the management of Public Serv- 
ice sufficiently well to be confident that 
it would not tolerate inefficiency or in- 
competency 5 minutes, so I know those 
who get its work, and continue to get it, 
must be good. 

But getting back to the East St. Louis 
trial: Irving R. Dale and James Bate- 
man, large southern Illinois labor lead- 
ers, were found guilty of attempting to 
extort $1,030,000 from Ebasco, which was 
building the Joppa plant. They did ex- 
tort $7,500 from Maxon Construction Co., 
which had subcontracted a part of the 
work. 

When these racketeers failed to get 
the money out of Ebasco, the company 
was plagued with a series of strikes. 
Another peculiar thing about the whole 
transaction is that the strikes were not 
against the company for unfair labor 
practices or anything like that, but were 
jurisdictional strikes. There were more 
than 40 strikes and 23 partial shutdowns. 
Twenty percent of the working time was 
lost because of these strikes. But the 
strikes were not the worst part of this 
deal. Those familiar with construction 
know that when an operation is plagued 
with one strike right after another, even 
during the time men are working there 
is a slowing down. The slowdown is 
worse than the strike. When men are 
giving a third or a half a day’s work for 
a day’s pay the cost is heavy. At least 
when they are out on strike the employer 
has only the overhead going on and he 
does not have to pay the men who are 
not producing. 

This whole thing has a smell to me, 
and I am not sure the whole story has 
yet been told by any manner of means. 
Its a strange coincidence that many of 
the strongest supporters of Government 
power are backed by labor and are willing 
to give labor anything it wants. And, 
by the same token, most of the segments 
of organized labor have been strong pro- 
ponents of TVA and other Government 
power developments. Could it be that 
labor, too, realized the competition be- 
tween private industry and TVA and 
undertook to see that TVA won the 
contest? 

If I was boosting TVA I would be very 
quiet on this subject. 

I have here a press release dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, from the Department of 
Justice. I desire to read one paragraph 
from this release: i 

The nt cxample of the type of situa- 
tion involved can be found in the Evan Dale 
case in the southern district of Illinois. 
Dale gained complete domination of the rank 
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and file of his union. 
control, plus terrorism, to intimidate con- 
tractors and sabotage construction work for 
his own personal gain. Actions of Dale and 
his associates have been estimated to have 
cost the Government more than $51 million 
during construction of the Joppa, III., power- 
plant for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
He and another labor leader, James Bateman, 
convicted of attempting and conspiring to 
extort more than $1,030,000 from the original 
contractors for the plant. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks 
there be printed a press release issued 
by the Department of Justice on January 
1, 1955. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Assistant Attorney General Warren Olney 
III said today that major progress was made 
against labor racketeering during 1954 by 
the Department of Justice with the coopera- 
tion of responsible union officials. 

Reporting to Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., on the 1954 activities of the 
Department’s Criminal Division, which Mr. 
Olney heads, the Assistant Attorney General 
said: 

“Creation in 1954 of an Organized Crime 
and Racketeering Section was an important 
development in the work of fighting crime. 
The section serves as a national filter for all 
information pertaining to organized criminal 
activity. By coordinating work of the other 
sections of the Division where criminal ac- 
tivity cuts across several fields, it is proving 
a sharp weapon against racketeering in all 
forms. 

“A particular result is that approximately 
50 investigations of extortion or bribery now 
are being initiated every month under the 
Labor Management Relations Act and the 
Anti-Racketeering Statute (the Hobbs Act). 
In 1953, there were 19 labor racketeering in- 
dictments involving 44 defendants under 
these 2 laws. In 1954 there were 37 indict- 
ments involving 65 defendants. There were 
28 convictions in 1954; none in 1953. 

“A flagrant example of the type of situation 
involved can be found in the Evan Dale case 
in the southern district of Illinois. Dale 
gained complete domination of the rank and 
file of his union. He then used this control, 
plus terrorism, to intimidate contractors and 
sabotage construction work for his own per- 
sonal gain. Actions of Dale and his associates 
have been estimated to have cost the Gov- 
ernment more than $51 million during con- 
struction of the Joppa, III., powerplant for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. He and 
another labor leader, James Bateman, con- 
victed of attempting and conspiring to extort 
more than $1,030,000 from the original con- 
tractors for the plant.” 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this point 
in my remarks there be printed a series 
of newspaper articles dealing with the 
situation I have been discussing. 

There being no objection, the articles 


were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
November 30, 1954] 

BUILDERS’ AGENT TELLS or $7,500 IN PAYOFFS 
MADE TO UNIONIST DALE—WITNESS IN 
Rackets TRIAL Says He Gave CASH To DE- 
PENDANT FOR PROMISES To HALT JOPPA 
LABOR TIEUPS 
Payoffs totaling $7,500 were made to Evan 

R. Dale, southern Illinois boss of the AFL 

Laborer's Union, in exchange for assurances 

that work stoppages plaguing a subcontrac- 

tor on the Joppa (III.) atomic facility would 
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He then used this 


cease, a witness testified today in United 
States District Court at East St. Louis. 

Thomas J. Scott, resident construction 
engineer for the Maxon Construction Co., 
of Dayton, Ohio, said he made the payments 
in 4 installments in 1952, delivering the 
cash to Dale personally in sealed envelopes. 
The first payment was made March 17, he 
said, and the final one was made Septem- 
ber 17. 

Scott, a large, gray-haired man, bowed his 
head as he testified. He spoke in a low voice, 
haltingly, and flushed as he described the 
payoffs, 

DALE LISTENS INTENTLY 

Dale, seated near the front of the de- 
fendants’ counsel table, leaned forward and 
listened intently to the testimony. He is 
on trial with James Bateman, another south- 
ern Illinois labor leader, on charges of vio- 
lating the Federal Antiracketeering Act. 

Dale alone is charged in 1 count of a 
3-count indictment with extorting the $7,500 
from the Maxon firm. He and Bateman to- 
gether are alleged to have attempted to ex- 
tort $1,030,000 from Ebasco Services, Inc., 
of New York, general contractor on the 
$197 million Joppa job. 

Scott testified he and other officers of 
the Maxon Co. became alarmed in July 
1951 at the number of work stoppages which 
had occurred on their job of constructing 
a water intake structure, a discharge well, 
and a loading dock for the Ebasco firm. 
Work had started in May, he said, and labor- 
ers were walking off the job at least once a 
week, 

SOUGHT INTERVIEW WITH DALE 


As a result of this concern, he testified, 
he sought an interview with Dale, who con- 
trolled a labor pool of 30,000 men for work 
on the Joppa Job and also for large atomic 
energy construction projects at Paducah, 
Ky., and Shawnee, Ky. He met with Dale 
at a hotel bar in Cairo, III., he recalled. 

“Dale told me he wasn’t expecting me, 
but had expected one of the big boys,” Scott 
said. “At this meeting he asked me how 
much our job was and I said it was $863,000.” 

The witness said he saw Dale again several 
days later. At the second meeting, he said, 
Dale told him the customary price for labor 
peace in southern Illinois was a flat 1 per- 
cent of the contract “in cash.” 

Scott testified he agreed to pay Dale after 
holding several conferences with other offi- 
cers of his company. Labor troubles ceased 
for the Maxon company, he added, although 
no payments were made immediately. 

Early in 1952, he said Dale summoned him 
to the labor chief's office at Carbondale, III. 


DALE SAID HE NEEDED MONEY 


“Dale told me it was being rumored around 
that Maxon Construction Co. had already 
paid off“, the witness said. “He said his 
associates had begun to believe this and 
were concluding that, he (Dale) was holding 
out. Dale said he needed the money right 
now.” 

The figure of $7,500 was agreed upon at 
this conference, Scott said. 

Asked by Assistant United States Attorney 
Edward G. Maag if he actually paid any 
money to Dale, the witness said: 

“I did. I paid him a total of $7,500. I 
made four payments. The first time was 
about March 17, 1952, in the men’s room of 
the Embassy Club at Cairo, III. I gave Dale 
the money in a brown manila envelope. He 
counted it and put it in his pocket. It was 
$2,000 in cash.” 

Scott testified the next two payments also 
were $2,000 each and were made at Dale’s 
Carbondale office April 23 and June 3. The 
final payment, he said, was for $1,500 and was 
turned over to Dale at the Carbondale office 
September 17, in each case the money was 
carried in a brown manila envelope, he said. 

The witness said he obtained the payoff 
money from John E. Burke, vice president 
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and treasurer of the Maxon company, and 
that Burke knew for what purpose it was 
to be used. 


TELLS OF ANOTHER CONVERSATION 


A conversation he had with Edward M. 
Marselli, assistant general plant superintend- 
ent for Electric Energy, Inc., for whom the 
Joppa plant was built, was also related by 
Scott. 

“I was talking to him on July 24, 1951”, 
Scott testified, “and I told him about Dale's 
statement that the customary price for labor 
peace in southern Illinois was 1 percent 
of the contract. 

“Marselli gave a long, low whistle. He said, 
One percent of $100 million amounts to 
$1 million.’ ” 

Scott testified Marselli was referring to the 
estimated overall cost of the Joppa contract 
which at that time was $130 million. 

In his opening statement to a jury of 
six men and six women, Maag outlined de- 
tails of the alleged Maxon shakedown as 
given in Scott's testimony. 

He said Dale told Scott and other repre- 
sentatives of companies working on the 
Joppa project that he (Dale) was the boss 
in southern Illinois and must be paid for 
labor peace. 


DEMANDS ON EBASCO COMPANY 


In support of the other two counts, Maag 
said the Government would prove that Dale 
made similar demands of Ebasco Co. and 
that work stoppages and jurisdictional dis- 
putes among unions continued for more than 
18 months after the general contractor re- 
fused to pay off. 

He said that Bateman, a business repre- 
sentative of a Murphysboro (III.) local of the 
AFL pipefitters’ union, took part in several 
conferences where demands were made. Dale, 
who lives at Carbondale, is the most power- 
ful southern Illinois figure in the AFL con- 
struction laborers’ union. 

For the defense Fletcher Lewis of Murphys- 
boro, attorney for Bateman, said his client 
had “done everything humanly possible” to 
stop jurisdictional disputes at Joppa. Bate- 
man’s union was involved in only 8 of 43 
work stoppages, he said, and Bateman was 
named chairman of a conference of busi- 
ness agents to mediate and prevent juris- 
dictional trouble. 

General denials of the Government's 
charges were made in behalf of Dale. 

A last minute motion to dismiss the in- 
dictment on which Dale and Bateman are 
being tried was filed this morning by de- 
fense attorney John J. Hoban of East St. 
Louis, but it was overruled by United States 
District Judge Fred L. Wham. 

The motion contended that Dale had been 
deprived of his constitutional rights when 
he was called before a Federal grand jury in 
St. Louis, in June 1953, and asked to give 
testimony about labor trouble at Joppa. 


OTHERS AIDING MAAG 


Working with Maag in presentation of the 
Government’s case were United States At- 
torney Clifford Raemer and Tom E. DeWolfe 
and Ben Brooks, assistant attorneys general 
assigned from the trial division of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

The jury was selected yesterday after an 
all-day session. Two alternates, a man and 
a woman, also were chosen, 

Dale is represented by Hoban and Bateman 
by Lewis and John M. Karns of East St. 
Louis. 

Judge Wham questioned prospective jurors 
exhaustively, asking if they had any union 
affiliations, if close relatives belonged to 
unions, if they were employers of union labor 
and if they were prejudiced against organized 
labor. 

He dismissed 5 men who expressed a bias 
against labor and said they thought this 
would influence their verdict. The defense 
challenged 11 and the Government 5. 
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The jury was placed in custody of the 
United States marshal for the duration of the 
trial. 

MEMBERS OF JURY 

Members of the jury are Dwight B. Bailor, 
coal miner, Valier; Oliver Breidicker, vice 
president, First National Bank, East St. 
Louis; Michael Brennan, office manager, Ames 
Construction Co., East St. Louis; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Cover, Tunnel Hill; Daniel Gover, in- 
surance agent, Mattoon; Mrs. Carmen Hutch- 
craft, Fairfield; Edwin Kleeman, farmer, 
Nashville, Mrs. June Klein, Pinckneyville; 
Bert Knoll, farmer, Danville; Mrs. Mildred 
Meyer, Walsh; Mrs. Mildred Molique, East St. 
Louis, and Mrs. Martha Mueller, Carlyle. 

Alternates are Gilbert Potts, store man- 
ager, Altamont and Mrs. Virginia Richard, 
Pinckneyville. 

The second count alleges an attempt to 
extort the money from representatives of 
the general contractor, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
of New York, recognized as one of the largest 
constructors of utility powerplants in the 
world. 

The first count of the indictment charges 
Dale and Bateman with conspiring to ob- 
struct and delay interstate commerce by 
demanding payment of the $1,030,000 in ex- 
change for industrial peace at the Joppa 
plant, 

The Joppa plant, built to supply power 
for the atomic energy gaseous diffusion plant 
at Paducah, Ky., was constructed for Electric 
Energy, Inc., an organization of five private 
utilities. It was plagued with work stop- 
pages, which began the same month the 
first alleged shakedown attempt was made. 

Cost of construction increased $58 million 
over the original estimate. Staff employees 
of the Atomic Energy Commission have tes- 
tifled the added costs were due largely to 
strikes and labor trouble. Four generators 
are now in operation. 

The labor strife, mostly jurisdictional dis- 
putes between unions, continued for 18 
months. Finally, in the summer of 1953, 
Electric Bnergy, Inc., took the contract away 
from Ebasco and turned it over to another 
firm. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
December 1, 1954] 


Witness TELLS oF Decision Nor To Pay Orr 
DaLeE—CoMBINE AGENT TESTIFIES ON MEET- 
ING Rerusine $1,030,000 SOUGHT sy 
UNIONIST 


Testimony about a St. Louis conference in 
which high level utility and construction 
company officials decided against making a 
$1,030,000 payoff to Evan R. Dale, southern 
Illinois boss of the AFL Laborers’ Union, 
was given in United States district court 
today at Dale’s trial on labor-racketeering 
charges. 

The witness, Turner White, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Electric En- 
ergy, Inc., a combine of 5 private utilities 
organized to build and operate an atomic- 
energy facility at Joppa, III., said 3 com- 
pany representatives attending the meeting 
reported demands made on them by Dale to 
permit peaceful completion of the project. 

White was permitted to testify about the 
meeting only because Defense Attorney John 
J. Hoban had insisted on asking him ques- 
tions relating to whether he had ever re- 
ceived any direct threats from Dale. 

PROSECUTOR OBJECTS 

Since Assistant United States Attorney 
Edward G. Maag had interrogated White only 
about contracts, the Government prosecutor 
objected to Hoban’s line of questioning. 

United States District Judge Fred L. Wham 
at first sustained the objection, but when 
Hoban announced he would call White as a 
defense witness the Judge permitted him to 
continue, 

Hoban then drew from White a statement 
that. Dale had made no direct threats, 
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This gave Maag an opportunity to ask if 
any indirect threats were made. 

“All I know is what was reported to me by 
Mr. Marselli (Edward M. Marselli, assistant 
plant superintendent for Electric Energy, 
Inc.),” the witness replied. “He reported 
on his conversations with Dale in which he 
was told to see another man who told him 
it would take 1 percent of the contract to 
stop our troubles.” 

White said Marselli's report was made at 
the high level conference in St. Louis, held 
in the late summer of 1951. Among those 
attending the meeting, he said, were J. Wes- 
ley McAfee, president of Union Electric Co., 
of Missouri, and also of Electric Energy, Inc.; 
Ralph E. Moody, a vice president of Electric 
Energy, and a number of Ebasco officials, 
including Kemp W. Reese, Fred Gardner, 
Clinton J. Sammond, and Arthur J. Mohan. 


OTHERS REPORTING DEMANDS 


Asked if anyone at the meeting besides 
Marselli reported demands made on them, 
White said that Garner and Reese had so 
reported. He did not elaborate. 

Sammond, industrial relations consultant 
for Ebasco Services, Inc., a New York firm of 
contractors and consultants, testified earlier 
about a conference with labor leaders at 
Cairo, III., in which Dale boasted of his 
power and said the Joppa job would never 
be completed unless Ebasco learned to do 
business his way. 

This testimony was corroborated, in its 
main parts, by Fred J. Daugherty, president 
of Daugherty Co., Inc., of Youngstown, Ohio, 
piping contractors, and Delphin Johnson, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, who was in charge of 
materials for the Daugherty firm. They said 
they attended the meeting. 

Facts alleged in the indictment occurred 
while Ebasco Services was the prime con- 
tractor on the Joppa powerplant. The esti- 
mated cost of the project skyrocketed $58 
million to a present estimate of $197 million, 
the rise being attributed largely to labor 
trouble. Ebasco Services was unable to 
complete the contract and was replaced by 
another firm. 

Dale, who lives at Carbondale, is on trial 
with James Bateman, business representa- 
tive of a Murphysboro local of the AFL pipe- 
fitters’ union. They are charged with 
interferring with interstate commerce by 
attempting to extort $1,030,000 from Ebasco 
Services, Inc., and Dale alone is charged with 
receiving a $7,500 payoff from a subcontrac- 
tor at Joppa. 


DESCRIBES MEETING WITH DALE 


Sammond, a forthright witness with a 
sharp, New England manner of speaking, 
gave the jury of 6 men and 6 women a vivid 
description of his meeting with Dale and 
Bateman at the Embassy Club in Cairo, 
August 20, 1951. 

At no time during the 5-hour conference 
did Dale directly broach the subject of a 
shakedown, the witness said, but kept advis- 
ing Sammond to “learn how to do business 
with labor in southern Illinois.” 

Pressed for further details of what he 
meant, Sammond testified, Dale told him to 
look up Thomas J. Scott, resident construc- 
tion engineer for the Maxon Construction 
Co., a subcontractor at Joppa, and find out 
what Dale meant. 


TESTIMONY ON PAYOFFS 


Scott, the first Government witness, has 
testified that he made payments totaling 
$7,500 to Dale after the labor boss told him 
his company could enjoy good relations with 
labor by payoffs amounting to 1 percent of 
its contract. 

Dale was in a boastful mood as the Cairo 
conference opened, Sammond testified. He 
talked about his hunting lodge in Alexander 
County and of a $1,500 shotgun he owned. 
He said, Sammond related, that he had once 
been a chauffeur for a Chicago man, known 
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as the “asphalt king,” who was killed by 
gangsters. 

Sammond quoted Dale as saying: “I am a 
Chicago boy. When I left Chicago I threw 
away my shovel for a blackjack and I have 
been using it effectively ever since. I came 
to southern Illinois 15 years ago to carve out 
an empire. I have carved out an empire. 
I have 38,000 laborers and 28 business agents 
under me.” 

(Dale, as president of the Southern Illinois 
District Council of the AFL Hod Carriers and 
Building Laborers’ Union, has control of a 
pool of 38,000 laborers. He also has been a 
prominent figure in Illinois Republican poli- 
tics since 1940.) 


TELLS OF INDICTMENT 


Dale told those attending the meeting, 
Sammond went on, that the last time he 
had had trouble with a contractor six men 
had been killed or injured. Dale was quoted 
as saying he had been indicted for murder. 

(In 1948 Dale and 3 others were in- 
dicted at Cairo for conspiracy to assault 2 
Alexander County labor leaders involved in 
a jurisdictional dispute. The case was even- 
tually dismissed.) 

Hoban objected to Sammond’s testimony 
at this point, but Judge Wham ruled it ad- 
missible because it tended to support Gov- 
ernment charges that Dale had attempted to 
induce a feeling of fear on the part of the 
contractor. 

Sammond then continued, testifying that 
Dale suddenly accused him of having gone 
to Lawrence Callanan, ex-convict boss of the 
AFL Steamfitters’ Union in St. Louis, to make 
a deal. This was the first time he had ever 
heard of Callanan, Sammond said. Calla- 
nan was convicted earlier this year of racket- 
eering and is under a 12-year sentence. 

Bateman took little part in the discussion, 
Sammond testified, but several times urged 
Dale to send his men back to work on a 
jurisdictional strike which had the project 
tied up at that time. The dispute was be- 
tween Dale’s laborers and Bateman’s pipe- 
fitters over unloading of pipe. 


NO HURRY TO SETTLE STRIKE 


“Dale told Bateman he was in no hurry to 
settle the strike,” Sammond testified. “He 
said he would just as soon keep the men out 
another week.” 

Then, Sammond said, Dale changed the 
subject. 

“He asked me what Ebasco’s contract was 
worth. First, I said $86 million, then changed 
the figure to $93,500,000. Dale made his own 
estimate. He said it was about $103,500,000. 

“I asked him what we could do to settle 
the labor difficulties. He advised me to learn 
how to do business in southern Illinois. 
Then he elaborated. He suggested that I 
consult the Springfield (III.) office of the 
Associated General Contractors or see Tom 
Scott of the Maxon Co.” 

Sammond, who operates as a national 
troubleshooter for Ebasco, one of the 
largest builders of powerplants in the world, 
said Dale boasted that Bateman once had 
been one of his assistants, and that he could 
be assured of Bateman’s cooperation. Dale 
was quoted as saying he had all the other 
southern Illinois labor leaders in his pocket. 


WARNS OF STOPPAGES 


“Dale asked me,” Sammond testified, “ ‘Do 
you have authority to commit Ebasco?’ I 
told him I would have to consult my su- 
periors. He replied, ‘Unless you learn to do 
business in the manner customary in south- 
ern Illinois, you won't complete the job.“ 
He bragged about 87 work stoppages which 
had occurred on a building job at Grand 
Tower, III.“ 

(Dale is under indictment in St. Louis on 
a charge of conspiring to extort money from 
a contractor working on a levee job at 
Grand Tower.) 

The laborer's boss boasted of political can- 
Gidates he had elected and others he had 
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defeated, Sammond testified. During the 
conference, Sammond said, Dale sent the 
Embassy Club manager out to summon the 
sheriff of Alexander County. The sheriff 
came to the club, he added, and Dale di- 
rected the law officer to “take a seat over 
in the corner.” 

Sammond testified he never made a deal 
with Dale, but later visited Scott, the Maxon 
Co. engineer, as the labor boss had suggested. 
Scott told him, he testified, that Dale had 
set a price of 1 percent of the contract for 
insuring labor peace. This would have 
amounted to $1,030,000 if the contract esti- 
mate made by Dale were used. 

Marselli, who had made the “shakedown 
report” to the St. Louis high-level confer- 
ence, testified that Dale directed him “to 
see Tom Scott” when he asked Dale what 
could be done about settling the labor 
trouble. 

MEETING IN TRAILER 


Marselli said he visited Scott in Scott's 
trailer office on the bank of the Ohio River. 
Scott told him, he said, that Dale had agreed 
to insure labor peace for 1 percent of the 
cost of the job. 

“I was amazed,“ Marselli testified, “and 
I told Scott, Why 1 percent of $100 million 
is $1 million.’ 

“He nodded. He said, ‘You're good at 
figures.“ 

Marselli said he asked Scott what guar- 
antee his company would have that there 
would be no further labor trouble after a 
payoff. 

The witness quoted Scott as saying: “You 
make it in monthly payments. If you have 
labor trouble, you discontinue payments.” 

Sott testified earlier in the day that he 
had made four payoffs, totaling $7,500, to 
Dale in four installments in 1952, beginning 
March 17 and ending September 17. 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 

December 1, 1954] 


Bumper Says He Paw $7,500 To Evan DALE 


A contracting firm official testified yester- 
day that he paid $7,500 to Evan R. Dale in 
hopes that the southern Illinois labor and 
political leader would bring labor peace to 
the job of constructing the Electric Energy 
power plant in Joppa, III. 

Thomas J. Scott, Jr., a former superin- 
tendent on the job for the Maxon Construc- 
tion Co., of Dayton, Ohio, was the Govern- 
ment’s first witness at the labor-racketeer- 
ing trial of Dale and his codefendant, James 
Batemen, Murphysboro, III., labor leader. 

A jury of 6 men and 6 women is hearing 
the case, which is expected to take about 
3 weeks, in the court of United States Dis- 
trict Judge Fred L. Wham, at East St. Louis. 

TELLS OF MEETING 

Scott testified that his firm had a sub- 
contract from Electric Energy, Inc., to erect 
loading and barge docks and water intake 
structures on the Ohio River for the plant, 
which was being built to supply Atomic En- 
ergy Commission power needs for its project 
at Paducah, Ky. 

The superintendent told the court that he 
had met Dale in mid-July 1951 in a room in 
Hotel Cairo at Cairo, III., after seeking him 
to see if we couldn't arrive at some solution 
to all the labor difficulties we were having 
on our contract at Joppa. 

Dale told him, he related, that it was not 
Scott but someone from the big boy he was 
expecting. Dale, of Carbondale, Ill., presi- 
dent of the Southern Illinois District Coun- 
cil of the A. F. of L. Hodcarriers, Building, 
and Common Laborers Union, then asked 
him, Scott continued, how much the Maxson 
contract was worth. Scott set the value at 
about $863,000 and Dale suggested Scott see 
him in a day or so. 


ACCUSED OF HOLDOUT 


At a second meeting soon afterward, Scott 
testified Dale set the price to insure labor 
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peace at 1 percent of the contract price, 
$8,630 in cash, Scott said he would inform 
his superiors about this, but testified he told 
them that Dale expected nothing from them 
at the time. 

Assistant United States attorney then 
asked Scott if he had talked with Dale in 
the latter's office in Carbondale in late 1951 
or early 1952. Scott said he had and testi- 
fied Dale told him then that it was being 
said that Maxson had been paying and that 
Dale’s associates were saying he had been 
holding out on them. 

Seott said he informed Dale that the job 
was then worth $750,000 and agreed to pay 
Dale $7,500 (1 percent). 

Scott testified he gave Dale $2,000 in cash 
in a manila envelope at the Embassy Hotel 
in Cairo about March 17, 1952. He said Dale 
opened the envelope, counted the money and 
put it into his pocket. The balance of the 
money was paid Dale, Scott said, in two 
payments of $2,000 each and one of $1,500, all 
in Dale's office in Carbondale, and the last 
being handed over about September 17, 1952. 

In earlier testimony Scott said that on 
about July 24, 1951, he had been told by Ed- 
ward Marselli, plant superintendent for 
Electric Energy, that he had been referred to 
Scott by Dale for information about work 
stoppages and labor in southern Illinois. 

“I told Mr. Marselli,” Scott testified, “my 
opinion of the price of labor peace on his 
job was 1 percent of the contract's price in 
cash.” Scott said Marselli, who was sitting 
with him on the bank of the Ohio at Joppa, 
whistled and figured aloud that 1 percent of 
$100 million was $1 million. 

Scott testified under cross-examination by 
John J. Hoban, counsel for Dale, that Dale at 
no time made any demands or threats. He 
said he got the impression that Dale wanted 
the money from “observation of what ac- 
tually happened” but not from any “large 
happening you can put your finger on.” 

He said in response to Hoban's questions 
that he did not recall how many work 
stoppages there were in the first 2 weeks on 
the job and that of those there were, Dale's 
union was involved in some but not all. 


MADE NO DEMAND 


Scott further testified that the payoff 
meetings were unwitnessed and that “I 
think I suggested $7,500, and that was agree- 
able to him (Dale). He did not make a de- 
mand at any time.” 

The witness said Dale had told him in 
substance that “the (Maxon) contract was 
rather small,” adding he gained the impres- 
sion that Dale would be interested in know- 
ing that he was “the labor boss and the man 
to deal with.” 

The $7,500 extortion indictment count is 
against Dale alone. Two other counts accuse 
both Dale and Bateman of attempting to ex- 
tort $1,030,000 from Ebasco Services, Inc., of 
New York City, Electric Energy’s general con- 
tractor at Joppa, and threatening labor 
trouble if the demands were not met. Maag 
said he would prove that Ebasco’s refusal to 
pay was followed by labor trouble for more 
than 18 months, 

Bateman is business representative of 
Local 160 of the AFL Pipefitters Union at 
Murphysboro. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of December 2, 1954 
Firm Heap TELLS oF $2,961 Payorr To 

UNIONIST DALE—TESTIFIES ANT TOLD 

Him CUSTOMARY RATE Was 1 PERCENT FOR 

CONTRACTORS 

Edgar M. Stephens, a Cairo (III.) contrac- 
tor, testified today that Evan R. Dale, A. F. 
of L. laborers’ boss, told him it was custom- 
ary for contractors hiring construction work- 
ers in southern Illinois to pay off at the 
rate of 1 percent of their contracts. 

In permitting the testimony of Stephens, 
who told of a $2,916 payoff he made to Dale, 
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United States District Judge Fred L. Wham 
ruled that it would be admissible only in 
order to enlighten the jury of 6 men and 
6 women what had been meant in previous 
testimony by the phrase “doing business in 
the customary manner.” The phrase was 
attributed by a number of witnesses to Dale. 

Dale and James Bateman, both southern 
Illinois labor leaders, are on trial on charges 
of violating the Federal antiracketeering 
act. They are charged specifically with in- 
terfering with interstate commerce by at- 
tempting to extort $1,030,000 from Ebasco 
Services, Inc., prime contractor on construc- 
tion of the Joppa (Il.) power plant. Dale 
alone is charged with extorting $7,500 from 
a subcontractor at Joppa. 


UNITED STATES RESTS ITS CASE 


Ben Brooks, special assistant attorney gen- 
eral assisting in prosecuting of the trial in 
United States district court at East St. Louis, 
announced this afternoon that the Gov- 
ernment was resting its case. 

At defense attorney John J. Hoban’s re- 
quest a Government witness, Clinton J. Sam- 
mond, industrial relations consultant for 
Ebasco, was recalled to the stand for addi- 
tional cross-examination. Upon completion 
of this questioning the attorneys in the 
ease retired to the chambers of Judge Wham 
for a conference. 

Stephens, president of Edgar Stephens & 
Sons, general contractors, said Dale ap- 
proached him for a payoff in June 1951 after 
his company had begun work on construc- 
tion of a spur line from the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois line to the Joppa plant. 

“Dale advised me he felt he had been in- 
strumental in securing the contract for our 
company,” Stephens said. “He said he felt 
he was entitled to some consideration. I 
asked him what he meant and he said it was 
customary to pay off 1 percent.” 

Nothing further was said about the matter, 
the witness said, until October 10, 1952, when 
he met Dale in Cairo, Ill. 

“Dale told me, ‘We need some money’,” 
Stephens said. “I said, ‘On what basis do 
you need it?’ He said, ‘On the basis of your 
contract for the spur line as per our previous 
discussion’.” 


SAYS DALE REFUSED CHECK 


Stephens said he subsequently paid off. 
Dale refused to accept a check, he said, and 
Stephens gave him cash. The witness iden- 
tified a check made out to cash, vouchers and 
invoices which, he said, represented the 
transaction. 

Another witness, George Orick, associate 
editor of Architectural Forum and former 
writer for the magazine, Engineering News- 
Record, testified about interviewing Dale in 
October 1953. 

He testified he asked Dale about reports 
the labor boss had attempted to shake down 
Ebasco, Dale replied, he said, that “if Ebasco 
wants to get the impression I am looking for 
money it is all right with me.” 

Later in the conservation, Orick related, 
Dale remarked he had been fishing and would 
be interested in knowing what he had 
caught. 

On cross examination Orick acknowledged 
he had written in his story for Engineering 
News-Record that he could find no evidence 
to support reports that shakedowns were 
behind labor trouble at Joppa. 

Today's first witness was Ewart Mitschke, 
chief of operations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission's gaseous diffusion plant at Pa- 
ducah, Ky. He was called by the Govern- 
ment to testify about the interstate nature 
of the Joppa plant’s operation. 

He said the Joppa plant was constructed 
to supply power to the atomic energy instal- 
lation at Paducah and that the first elec- 
tricity was transmitted across the Ohio River 
from Joppa October 7, 1952. 

Other witnesses identified documents 
which were introduced in evidence to show 
that turbines, generators, and other mate- 
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rial used at Joppa was shipped in interstate 
commerce. 

John M. Graney, project manager for Ebas- 
co Services told of a conference in the fall of 
1952 at which efforts were made to end a 
work stoppage by pipefitters. He said Bate- 
man, business agent of a Murphysboro local 
of the pipefitters’ union, told him the stop- 
page would end if he would contribute to 
the union’s welfare fund. Graney said he 
declined to contribute. 

Details of a St. Louis conference in which 
high-level officers of Ebasco Services and 
Electric Energy, Inc., operator of the Joppa 
plant, allegedly reached a decision not to 
pay Dale the $1,030,000, was given in testi- 
mony by Turner White, Jr., vice president 
and general manager of Electric Energy, and 
Arthur J. Mohan, resident labor-relations 
consultant for Ebasco. 

The meeting, held in offices of the Union 
Electric Co., of Missouri, 315 North 12th 
Street, was called August 28, 1951, the wit- 
nesses said, 8 days after Dale had boasted at 
a meeting with company men in Cairo, II., 
that the Joppa job would never be com- 
pleted unless the contractor learned to do 
business his way. 

Several Government witnesses have testi- 
fied that Dale made no direct threats or de- 
mands for money at the Cairo meeting, but 
they insisted he created a distinct impres- 
sion, by innuendo and restatement of gener- 
alities, that labor peace could be secured 
only by a payoff. 

Three other Government witnesses testi- 
fied about another conference, held by offi- 
cers of the Maxon company, in which it was 
decided to pay off at the 1-percent rate. The 
payoff was made to Dale, they said, in four 
installments between March and September 
1952. The conference was held in the sum- 
mer of 1951. 

John E. Burke, Dayton, Ohio, treasurer 
and vice president of Maxon, was asked by 
Maag why the company decided to pay off. 

“We felt we had made a commitment to 
Dale in exchange for labor peace,” he testi- 
fied. “We thought he had an obligation, 
and the payments were made to fulfill our 
commitment. We made them in hope of 
having labor peace on the job.” 

Another Maxon company officer, Vice Pres- 
ident Thomas L. Ohl, testified Scott had 
been sent to Dale to see what could be done 
about straightening out their labor difficul- 
ties. The company, which was building a 
loading dock and other facilities, was having 
more labor disputes at Joppa than at any 
other job it had ever undertaken, he said. 

Asked why he had joined in the decision 
to pay off, Ohl said: “Because construction 
costs were becoming excessive and we were 
suffering considerable loss. We were con- 
cerned about the welfare of our supervisory 
employees. It was too much of a burden for 
them to endure the circumstances there. 
We had to pay for relief.“ 

Roosevelt Patrick, chairman of Electric 
Energy’s labor-relations committee and a 
former operating engineers’ business agent, 
testified about trouble between contractors 
and the pipefitters’ union over installation of 
panel meters in 1951. 

The union objected because part of the 
piping for the meters was prefabricated be- 
fore arrival at the plant, the witness said. 
He told of a conference he had with defend- 
ant Bateman about the matter. 

Bateman, the witness testified, suggested 
several methods of settling the dispute. 
One was for Electric Energy to make a $1,500 
donation to the pipefitters’ social fund, Pat- 
rick said. At this point, he related, the in- 
ternational organizer threw up his hands, 
said: Deal me out,” and left. 

Dale, as president of the Southern Illinois 
District Council of the AFL Hod Carriers & 
Building Laborers’ Union, controls a pool of 
more than 30,000 workmen who have been 
employed at Joppa and Paducah, and also 
at a TVA power plant under construction at 
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Shawnee, Ky. He has been an important 
figure in Illinois Republican politics. He 
lives at Carbondale. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
December 3, 1954] 


CONTRACTOR TESTIFIES ON $2,900 PAYOFF TO 
DALE 


A contractor testified yesterday that he 
paid $2,900 to Evan R. Dale after the south- 
ern Illinois boss of a pool of 38,000 AFL 
laborers told him he felt he was entitled to 
some consideration.” 

Later in the day Assistant United States 
Attorney Edward G. Maag announced the 
Government was resting its case, 

Edgar M. (Cap) Stephens of Cairo, III., 
testified that in mid-1951 his firm received 
a contract to build the spur from the main 
line of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road to the Electric Energy, Inc., plant at 
Joppa, III. 

Dale advised him in June 1951, he said, 
“that he was instrumental in getting the 
spur line for us and was entitled to some 
consideration.” 

The contractor said he asked Dale to ex- 
plain and was told “it was customary to pay 
off at the rate of 1 percent.” 


INSISTED ON CASH 


Stephens said Dale told him in Dale's Cairo 
office on October 10, 1952, We need some 
money.’ I asked him on what basis. He 
said on our contract for the spur line.” 

The witness said Dale rejected a $2,916 
check made out to Dale, insisting on cash. 
Stephens said he cashed the next check in 
his checkbook and gave Dale the money in 
Dale's office the same day. 

Stephens testified the sum was 1 percent 
of the labor payroll through September 1952. 

Stephens’ testimony was objected to vigor- 
ously by counsel for Dale and his codefend- 
ant, business representative James Bate- 
man of Local 160 of the AFL Pipefitters at 
Murphysboro, III. 

OBJECTION OVERRULED 

Judge Fred L. Wham, told the jury, in 
Federal court at East St. Louis, that the tes- 
timony could be received against Dale only. 
He said that it would enable the jury to 
better understand what was meant by the 
words “customary practices.“ used in con- 
nection with an August 1951 meeting at 
which Dale is testified to have said that the 
EEI project would never be completed unless 
Ebasco followed the “customary practices” 
of doing business in southern Illinois. 

The judge overruled a late objection on 
the “customary practices” ground but ex- 
plained that Dale was not on trial for the 
alleged payoff by Stephens. 

Dale and Bateman are charged with at- 
tempting to extort $1,030,000 from a sub- 
contractor on the Joppa job, the Mason 
Construction Co. 

Stephens testified under cross-examina- 
tion that Dale never demanded money or 
made threats of any kind. 

Another witness, John M. Graney, an 
Ebasco official, said he talked with Bate- 
man in the former’s office at Joppa in 
November 1952, about a dispute over in- 
stallation of piping that was prefabricated 
despite an agreement that pipe of this size 
was to be fabricated on the site. 

Graney said Bateman suggested “giving 
something to the union’s welfare fund,” 
which made contributions to charity, but 
the money was not paid and the job was 
done. 

Doubt that Gov. William G. Stratton will 
be called as a witness was expressed by 
Dale’s counsel, John J. Hoban, after the 
court adjourned until this morning. Hoban 
said the Governor had been subpenaed 
relative to incidents that occurred in 1951 
and 1952 but not brought out in the Gov- 
ernment case. 
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Hoban estimated it would take 3 days to 
present the defense case if motions for 
acquittal are denied. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of De- 
cember 7, 1954] 


DALE, BATEMAN CONVICTED oF ATTEMPT To 
Extort $1,030,000 FROM BUILDERS—JOPPA 
PROJECT LABORERS’ Boss Is FOUND GUILTY 
ON THIRD COUNT—JURY DELIBERATES 514 
HOURS—DECEMBER 17 SET FOR ARGUING Mo- 
TIONS FOR NEW TRIAL, DECEMBER 21 FOR 
SENTENCING 


Evan R. Dale and James Bateman, south- 
ern Illinois labor leaders, were found guilty 
today on two counts of attempting to extort 
$1,030,000 from a contractor building the 
strike-plagued Joppa (III.) atomic-energy 
facility, by a jury in United States District 
Court at East St. Louis. 

Dale, president of the Southern Illinois 
District Council of the AFL Hod Carriers and 
Common Laborers’ Union, was found guilty 
on a third count of extorting $7,500 from a 
subcontractor at Joppa. 

They were the 13th and 14th labor bosses 
to be convicted in Illinois and Eastern Mis- 
souri Federal courts as the result of grand- 
jury action which followed an intensive in- 
vestigation of labor racketeering by the Post- 
Dispatch in the summer of 1951. All but 
two of this number have been found guilty of 
violating the Federal Anti-Racketeering Act. 


JURY OUT 514 HOURS 


The jury of 6 men and 6 women deliberated 
for 5% hours last night before reaching the 
verdict. They sealed their findings in an 
envelope upon retiring at 1 a. m. today and 
the envelope was opened in court in the 
presence of the jurors at 9: 30 a. m. 

At the request of defense attorneys the 
jury was polled by United States District 
Judge Fred L. Wham, who then set Decem- 
ber 17 as a date for arguing motions for a 
new trial and December 21 for sentencing. 

Defendant Bateman, business agent of a 
Murphysboro (III.) local of the AFL Pipe- 
fitters’ Union, was red-eyed and nervous 
when he entered the courtroom this morn- 
ing. He drummed on a table as the verdict 
was read. 

The bulky, stolid Dale, who has headed Re- 
publican labor groups in Illinois for the past 
14 years, appeared unconcerned before the 
verdict. He flushed and leaned forward as 
it was read. 


CONSOLED BY FRIENDS 


As soon as Judge Wham adjourned court 
about 25 friends and relatives, many of them 
members of Dale's union, gathered around 
Dale and began consoling him. 

He told a reporter: “I feel now as I felt on 
the witness stand, not guilty. I simply tried 
to tell the truth as I knew it.” 

Both defendants were permitted to con- 
tinue at liberty on bond. 

The full impact of the verdict seemed to 
hit Dale as he walked through the second- 
floor corridor toward an elevator. His body 
appeared to sag. He headed for his home at 
Carbondale, III. 

The 63-year-old Bateman, who has been 
a labor officer for about 15 years, was severely 
shaken. Tears streaming from his eyes, the 
bushy-haired, bespectacled man walked from 
the courtroom accompanied by a son and 
daughter. 

Jurors told a Post-Dispatch reporter they 
had agreed on a verdict in the case of Dale 
shortly after beginning deliberations last 
night. Agreement on Bateman's guilt re- 
quired more deliberation, they said. 

Dale and Bateman were charged jointly 
in 1 count of the indictment with interfer- 
ing with interstate commerce by demanding 
the $1,030,000 payoff from Ebasco Services, 
Inc., prime contractor at the $197 million 
Joppa generating plant. A second count 
jointly charged them with entering into a 
conspiracy to make the demand, 
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FIRM LOST JOB 


Ebasco Services, one of the largest build- 
ers of power plants in the world, was forced 
to surrender the Joppa contract after more 
than 40 work stoppages, many caused by 
jurisdictional disputes, had occured in 29 
months. The firm was replaced by the 
Bechtel Corporation of San Francisco. 

In a third count, Dale alone was charged 
with demanding and receiving the 67,500 
payoff from the Maxon Construction Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, in 1951 and 1952. The 
company was building a loading dock and 
other facilities at Joppa. 

The maximum penalty on each count of 
the indictment is 20 years in prison and a 
fine of $10,000. 

The case went to the fury shortly after 
6 o'clock last night following a day given to 
final arguments and reading of instructions 
by Judge Wham. 

Each side took 2 hours for argument. The 
final speaker was Assistant United States 
Attorney Edward G. Maag who delivered his 
address in short, staccato sentences, alter- 
nating between cold analysis and outbursts 
of indignation. 

He pointed out that of all the persons at- 
tending a meeting August 20, 1951, at the 
Embassy Club in Cairo, III., where Dale was 
alleged to have made a demand for a $1,030,- 
000 payoff, only Dale took the witness stand 
to deny that he boasted of his power and 
invited the payoff. 

He called off the names of 4 representa- 
tives of Ebasco and Electric Energy, Inc., for 
which the Joppa plant was built, who had 
attended the meeting and testified for the 
Government about what went on there. 

“Are they all lying?” he asked. “Is only 
Dale telling the truth? He says they are all 
lying. Are they all committing perjury ex- 
cept Dale? It is the duty of the Government 
to strike fair blows. How can we get that 
many people to commit perjury? It is un- 
thinkable.” 

RECALLS ALLEGED BOAST 

He recalled that witnesses had quoted 
Dale at the meeting as boasting that he was 
“a Chicago boy,” had worked for gangsters, 
and had been indicted for murder as the 
result of killings on another big construction 
project. 

“Why would anyone recite the horrible, 
nightmarish things that man said at that 
meeting?” Maag asked. “Does Ebasco have 
to be hit by a truck to know they have been 
threatened?” 

The young prosecutor’s voice rose as he 
walked about the courtroom, at times con- 
fronting the jury and then standing within 
arm’s length of the man about whom he was 
talking. 

“Dale had demanded 1 percent of the con- 
tract for labor peace,” he thundered. The 
opposite of labor peace is labor war. What 
is labor war? It’s everything we have 
charged in this indictment. 

“This ts not a trial of union labor. Dale 
is a union leader who betrayed his trust. 
Betrayal of trust is horrible.” 

Maag referred to Dale’s position as head 
of a pool of 38,000 laborers whom he chan- 
neled to jobs at the Joppa power plant, the 
TVA power plant at Shawnee, Ky., and the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s atomic gaseous 
diffusion installation at Paducah, Ky. 

“He used those 38,000 men to line his 
pockets,” Maag charged. “He had their in- 
terest at heart only insofar as he could use 
them. Can you imagine all that power in 
that man's hand?” 

WOMAN JUROR CRYING 

He pointed an accusing finger at Dale, who 
drew back. The jurors were leaning for- 
ward in their seats, listening intently. A 
woman juror in the front row was crying 
quietly. 

“There is a shame and a stain in southern 
Ilinois,” the prosecutor said. “There is a 
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sign up at Joppe It reads: The price of 
peace is 1 percent.“ 

Stepping again toward the jury, he lowered 
his voice and said: It's high time you serve 
notice that blackmail is not going to work. 
Are you going to condone this man's con- 
duct? It’s all wrong and it’s time you 
cleaned it up.” 

Dale, 38 years old, was born at Latham, 
III., and has been a member of the com- 
mon laborers’ union since he was 18 years 
old. He quit school to marry when he was 
16 years old and has 2 daughters, a son and 
4 grandchildren. 

He became head of the Southern Illinois 
District Council about 1938. This office 
placed him in charge of furnishing laborers 
for construction of the huge Crab Orchard 
Lake ordnance plant in 1942 and 1943. The 
plant produced “blockbuster” bombs for 
the Army Air Force. 

The council has jurisdiction over laborers’ 
locals in 38 southern Illinois and 4 western 
Kentucky counties. 

When the Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced plans to contruct its gaseous dif- 
fusion plant at Paducah and the generating 
plants at Shawnee, Ky., and Joppa, the la- 
borers organized an area council, placing 
Dale in charge of 38,000 laborers. 

He served as national consultant of the 
Republican National Committee’s labor di- 
vision in 1952 and has held other Republi- 
can positions, 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
December 8, 1954 
STRIKE-PLAGUED JOPPA PLANT EXPECTED To BE 
In FULL PRODUCTION EARLY IN 1955—Cosr 
Is $58 MILLION ABOVE ORIGINAL ESTIMATES— 

Two LABOR BOSSES CONVICTED 


(By Carl R. Baldwin) 


The Joppa (III.) steam-generating plant, 
one of the country’s most vital atomic energy 
installations, is expected to go into full pro- 
duction early next year after a stormy 4-year 
history marked by almost constant strife 
between management and labor and frequent 
skirmishes of union against union. 

Two powerful labor leaders charged with 
the responsibility of supplying workmen for 
the construction, Evan R. Dale and James 
Bateman, were convicted yesterday of racket- 
eering and a third, William B. Sanders, has 
been expelled for life from his international 
union, 

Ebasco Services, Inc., one of the largest 
builders of powerplants in the world, was 
forced to surrender its contract to build the 
installation because it was unable to over- 
come Joppa’s many headaches. 

Meanwhile, costs rose a staggering $58 
million above original estimates until the 
plant now will cost the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission an estimated $197 million. Man- 
agement blames this primarily on labor and 
some labor leaders have placed the blame 
on inept management. 


ONE MILLION THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLAR EXTOR- 
TION ATTEMPT 

Whatever the reasons for the enormous 
cost of Joppa, which already is supplying 
electric power to the huge atomic energy 
plant at Paducah, Ky., two of the key figures 
in the Joppa labor disputes now stand con- 
victed of interfering with interstate com- 
merce by attempting to extort $1,030,000 
from Ebasco Services. 

Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, after learn- 
ing of the verdict returned by a jury in 
United States District Court at East St. Louis 
yesterday, said it was “the largest shake- 
down attempted since more than $1 million 
was extorted from the movie industry by 
the Browne-Bioff syndicate nearly two dec- 
ades ago.” 

Brownell said the conviction should serve 
notice “that. labor racketeers will not be 
tolerated and that we intend to prosecute 
such crimes wherever found.” He added he 
believed responsible labor leaders felt the 
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same way the administration does about 
“those who use violence, threats, and per- 
sonal intimidation” to enforce shakedown 
demands. 

The Joppa plant, born by act of Congress 
in November 1950, was hailed as a boon to 
southern Illinois labor in the beginning. 
The Biblically named town which had been 
a thriving river port at the turn of the 
century and had one of the deepest chan- 
nels in the Ohio River, was expected to once 
again become a busy metropolis. 


STAIN ON SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


None of these things came to pass. The 
workers who came to Joppa came in trailers 
or commuted great distances from other 
Illinois and Kentucky towns. And the Joppa 
plant itself became what Assistant United 
States Attorney Edward G. Maag, young 
prosecutor of Dale and Bateman, “a stain and 
a shame on southern Illinois.” 

Dale, the central figure in the Joppa case, 
first came on the scene in January 1951 when 
he was placed in charge of a Joppa-Paducah- 
Shawnee labor pool of 38,000 workmen by 
Joseph V. Moreschi, international president 
of the hod carriers and laborers. 

Dale had cut a wide swath through south- 
ern Illinois as a labor boss and political 
leader. He expressed his personality wearing 
wide-brimmed hats and fancy hunting 
clothes. He bought expensive shotguns, en- 
tertained at a hunting lodge in Alexander 
County, and was seen often in nightclubs. 

In 1940 he became a member of the Repub- 
lican Party. He explained recently to a Post- 
Dispatch reporter that he did so because he 
felt that party was on its way back to power 
at the time and he wanted to be on the 
ground floor when the political complexion 
of the country changed. 

That he has changed his mind about the 
Republicans, whose administration has di- 
rected the investigation which led to his con- 
viction, was evident from a tirade he made 
against his adopted party. 

“I thought there would be a place for me 
in helping the party build up its strength,” 
he said, bitterly. But I find the Republi- 
cans are out to cut labor's throat.” 


LEADER IN COMMUNITY LIFE 


The self-made labor boss, who had quit 
school at the age of 16 to marry, took a lead- 
ing part in community life at Carbondale, 
III., and headed downstate Republican 
groups. He was a highly controversial figure. 
Some persons held him in great esteem as a 
bulwark of the community, others thought 
his record as a labor boss left much to be 
desired. 

Prosecutor Maag made an unusual com- 
parison of Dale and Alexander the Great in 
his final argument to the jury at East St. 
Louis. 

Maag pointed out that in July 1952 Dale 
had created one of the major work stoppages 
at Joppa by ordering 350 carloads of laborers 
off the job simply to back him up in a show 
of strength across the river at the Paducah 
plant. 

Laborers there were questioning Dale’s 
leadership. The 350 automobiles, loaded with 
laborers, paraded around the Joppa plant for 
2 days, it was reported, until Dale regained 
command of the situation. Then they went 
back to work at Joppa. 

“Alexander the Great conquered nations 
with fewer men,” Maag told the jury. 

FORTY WORK STOPPAGES 


The work stoppage was one of more than 
40 that occurred at Joppa in 1951, 1952 and 
1953. The job became so hopelessly bogged 
down that Ebasco Services, a segment of the 
old Electric Bond and Share Co., powerful 
New York utility, finally surrendered the con- 
tract in July 1953. 

While continuing to deny any wrongdoing 
at Joppa, Dale acknowledged to the Post- 
Dispatch that some complaints of feather- 
bedding and slowdowns by unionists were 
justified. 
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„These are the sins of the cost-plus con- 
tracts of World War II.“ he declared. The 
abuses became widespread because contrac- 
tors, always anxious to pad their costs, en- 
couraged them. Now that my boys have got 
accustomed to these things it’s hard to make 
them change their ways.” 


POWER FOR PADUCAH PLANT 


The Atomic Energy Commission ordered 
the Joppa and Shawnee plants built to sup- 
ply 1,000,000 kilowatts of power to the Pa- 
ducah installation, which produces fission- 
able uranium-235 from natural uranium by 
a gaseous diffusion process. In 1950 this was 
said to be the biggest around-the-clock load 
of energy in the world for a single plant, 

Later, as the United States stepped up the 
pace in the race with Russia in stockpiling 
atomic material, the load planned for Padu- 
cah was almost doubled. One-fourth of the 
additional load was assigned to Electric En- 
ergy, Inc., utility combine operating the 
Joppa plant, and the other three-fourths was 
ordered from the TVA-operated Shawnee 
plant. 

The importance of completing the Pa- 
ducah plant and also additions to the atomic 
energy facility at Oak Ridge, Tenn., was 
pointed out by Gordon H. Dean when he was 
chairman of the AEC in July 1952. 

Outlining plans for a rapid acceleration 
of construction, he said: The purpose of this 
expansion program is to gain precious time 
by achieving minimum stockpile objectives 
established by the Department of Defense, 


and to achieve them about 414 years earlier 


than we would achieve them if we went at 
our present rate.” 

During the years of strife the reasons given 
for the many jurisdictional disputes and 
other labor troubles were vague and varied. 
Pipefitters and laborers would walk out and 
set up picket lines in disputes over unloading 
pipes, controversies that Joppa management 
thought had been settled on previous jobs. 
Some walkouts were never explained. 


BATEMAN IN MANY DISPUTES 


Bateman, business agent of a Murphysboro, 
III., AFL pipefitters union, was in the middle 
of many skirmishes with management and 
other unions. He was elected head of a 
council of business agents to rule on juris- 
dictional disputes in November 1951, but the 
work stoppages continued. 

Next to Dale the most important figure in 
the labor troubles affecting the atomic in- 
stallations was Sanders, business agent of the 
Paducah local of the AFL ironworkers union. 
He waged warfare with Dale in a struggle 
described by on-the-spot observers as a clash 
of strong personalities. 

Like Dale, Sanders had his loyal following 
who paraded about Joppa and Paducah to 
indicate they were solidly in back of him. 
About 1,000 carloads of ironworkers and 
friends, many wearing Kentucky string ties 
in imitation of their leader, formed a motor- 
cade at Joppa in October 1953 to show their 
defiance of his enemies. ‘ 

Sanders, a talkative Kentuckian, remained 
in the saddle as long as Ebasco Services was 
handling the construction at Joppa. But 
when he ignored an order by J. H. Lyons, 
president of the International Iron Workers’ 
Union, to end a strike by the iron workers 
after the Bechtel Corp., of San Francisco, 
took over in September 1953, the interna- 
tional expelled him. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
December 21, 1954] 

Date Gets 15 Years, FINED $10,000 IN Racker 
CASE; BATEMAN Is FINED $2,000—ILLINOIS 
Lasor Boss A MENACE TO UNION CAUSE, 
JupGe WHAM Says—CopEFENDANT PLACED 
ON PROBATION FoR 5 YEARS—CHARGES IN- 
VOLVED SHAKEDOWN ATTEMPTS AT JOPPA 
PROJECT 
Evan R. Dale, powerful southern Illinois 

labor boss and formerly a Republican politi- 

cal leader, was sentenced to 15 years in prison 
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and fined $10,000 today on charges of labor 
racketeering by United States District Judge 
Fred L. Wham at East St. Louis, 

Judge Wham, in pronouncing sentence, 
described the stout, stolid Dale as “a menace 
to the union-labor movement, to the State, 
and to the men you represented.” 

He ordered Dale taken into custody, de- 
claring he was doing this so that the labor 
boss would disassociate himself from all 
power immediately. A request that Dale be 
admitted to bond pending appeal was denied. 


BATEMAN FINED 


Dale's codefendant in the case, James 
Bateman, business agent of a Murphysboro, 
III., pipefitters’ union, was fined $2,000. He 
received no prison sentence but was placed 
on probation for a period of 5 years. 

Bateman was ordered to disassociate him- 
self from any leadership in his union or any 
other union for the probation period. He 
was given 60 days in which to pay the fine. 

Dale’s sentence was imposed on each of 
three counts, charging him with interfering 
with interstate commerce by attempting to 
extort $1,030,000 from a contractor on a 
Joppa, III., atomic energy power facility and 
by extorting $7,500 from a subcontractor on 
the same job. The sentences will be served 
concurrently. 

Bateman, who wept after hearing sentence 
imposed, was charged only in two counts 
with participating in the attempted $1,030,- 
000 shakedown of the Joppa general con- 
tractor, Ebasco Services, Inc., of New York 
City. 

Maximum penalty on each count is 20 


years’ imprisonment and a $10,000 fine. 


The small courtroom on the second floor 
of the East St. Louis Federal Building, was 
packed with spectators as Judge Wham pre- 
pared to sentence Dale and Bateman. About 
half were women and most appeared to be 
friends of the defendants. - 


ATTENTION TO BATEMAN 


The tall, ramrod-straight judge, looking 
stern and thoughtful, directed his attention 
to the 63-year-old Bateman first. 

Bateman was the less important of the 
two defendants from the standpoint of pub- 
lic interest, he observed, and the evidence 
presented against him had been slight. A 
presentence investigation showed he had a 
good reputation in his home town, the judge 
said. 

“He stayed on the fringe of the light cast 
by Dale's bold operations,” said Judge Wham. 
“His connection With the whole picture are 
dim.” 

Then the judge pronounced sentence on 
Bateman. The graying defendant wept at 
first as he returned to his seat in the court- 
room, but later accepted congratulations 
from friends in the hallway outside, appear- 
ing elated that he had escaped a more serious 
penalty. 

As Assistant United States Attorney Ed- 
ward G. Maag began stating the Govern- 
ment's position in the case of Dale, Judge 
Wham leaned back in his chair and medita- 
tively held a hand to his face. 


EIGHT INDICTMENTS CITED 


Maag referred to eight indictments charg- 
ing racketeering and income-tax evasion 
which have been returned against Dale. 

“The very number of indictments screams 
at this man that he is a menace to the men 
he represents and the people of his district,” 
he said. “The Government feels that a sub- 
stantial sentence should be imposed in his 
case, and that bail should be denied him 
pending appeal.” 

The bulky, 38-year-old Dale, shifting his 
weight from foot to foot, looked subdued as 
Maag and Defense Attorney John J. Hoban 
discussed his case. He kept his eyes on the 
floor most of the time, occasionally lifting 
them toward the bench. 

Hoban announced the defense would ap- 
peal and requested bond. He contended 
that, even if the facts alleged in the case 
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were true, they did not constitute a viola- 
tion of the Federal Antiracketeering Act, 
the statute under which the charge was 
brought, 

JUDGE LOOKS ANGRY 

Judge Wham looked angry as he began 
pronouncing sentence on Dale. 

“Dale has been disloyal to the men he 
represented,” the judge said, speaking slowly. 
“He has been responsible for an increase in 
costs of public and private works in south- 
ern Illinois amounting to millions of dollars, 

“He has a faculty for installing fear of 
physical violence in people. He has never 
failed to profit in full from use of his abil- 
ities along this line.” 

Then, looking directly at the reddening 
defendant, he said: 

“I think you are a menace to the union- 
labor movement, to property and to the con- 
tractors of southern Illinois, and have been 
for a long time. You deserve a severe 
sentence.” 

Dale was obviously shocked as Judge 
Wham read off the sentence of 15 years and 
the fine of $10,000. His face showed little 
emotion, but he was perspiring and kept 
wiping a hand across his face. 

The court took a recess and Dale was led 
by a deputy sheriff across the hall from the 
courtroom to a small holdover cell. Friends 
crowded into an anteroom and some spoke 
consoling words. - 

Dale issued a statement to the press, 
handing to reporters thé statement typed 
on 4 piece of paper attached to his business 
card. 

It said: “December 21, 1954.—I now be- 
lieve labor’s interests and labor's trust can 
never be served by the Republican Party.” 


HAD BEEN GOP LEADER 


The statement amounted to Dale's official 
declaration of severance of ties with the 
party. He had been a member since 1940. 
In the last 14 years he has been á down-State 
Illinois political leader, heading Republican 
labor groups and working with the Repub- 
lican National Committee in formulating the 
party’s labor policies. 

Hoban announced he would ask the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicago 
to direct that Dale be admitted to bail pend- 
ing a decision on an appeal of the case. 

Dale, who lives at Carbondale, III., and has 
offices there and at Cairo, III., later was taken 
by deputy marshals to city jail in St. Louis, 
where he will await transfer to a Federal 
prison or will bide his time until the appeal 
is decided. 


CONVICTED DECEMBER 7 


Dale and Bateman were convicted Decem- 
ber 7 by a jury of 6 men and 6 women fol- 
lowing a trial which lasted 7 days. 

They were the 13th and 14th labor bosses 
to be found giulty of Federal charges in Mis- 
souri and Illinois as the result of grand- 
jury action which followed an intensive in- 
vestigation of labor racketeering by the Post- 
Dispatch in the summer of 1951. 

The trial opened with the Government 
presenting a key witness, Thomas J. Scott, 
resident construction engineer for the Maxon 
Construction Co., of Dayton, Ohio. The com- 
pany had an $800,000 contract to build dock 
facilities at Joppa. 

Both Scott and Edgar M. (Cap) Stephens, 
a Cairo, III., contractor, set the stage for tes- 
timony about the big conspiracy—the alle- 
gation that Dale and Bateman attempted to 
extort the $1,030,000 from Ebasco Services— 
by testifying about payoffs of $7,500 and 
$2,916 they made to Dale. 

The witnesses said Dale told them the 
customary way of doing business with labor 
in southern Illinois was by paying off at the 
rate of 1 percent of the contract. 

CONFERENCE IN CAIRO 

The Government then presented witnesses 
who testified about a conference at the Em- 
bassy Club in Cairo, attended by Dale, Bate- 
man and representatives of Ebasco Services 
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and Electric Energy, Inc., a utility combine 
for whom the Joppa plant was constructed. 

They said that Dale made it known, 
through implied threats and innuendo, that 
the only way Ebasco could finish building 
the $197 million Joppa plant was to pay off. 
The $1,030,000 figure was presented as being 
1 percent of the estimated contract at that 
time. Costs soared after that and additional 
facilities were constructed. 

Officials of the two big companies said 
they decided against meeting the shakedown 
demand. A series of work stoppages, most of 
them caused by jurisdictional disputes 
among unions, had already begun when the 
meeting with Dale took place August 20, 
1951. 

The work stoppages continued until more 
than 40 had occurred. In July 1953 Electric 
Energy, Inc., took the construction contract 
away from Ebasco Services and turned it 
over to the Bechtel Corp. of San Francisco. 

Dale wielded the greatest power of any 
labor leader in charge of providing workmen 
for the Joppa plant. In January 1951 he 
was placed in charge of a pool of 38,000 com- 
mon laborers and had the responsibility of 
channeling them into work constructing not 
only Joppa, but two associated plants, the 
atomic-energy gaseous diffusion plant at 
Paducah, Ky., and the TVA power plant at 
Shawnee, Ky. 

He had made his weight felt in downstate 
labor and political circles since 1938 when 
he became president of the laborers’ South- 
ern Illinois District Council. This gave him 
jurisdiction over 19 Illinois and 4 Kentucky 
counties. 

Bateman was one of Dale's close associ- 
ates at Joppa. In November 1951 he was 
elected head of a business agents’ council 
set up to rule on jurisdictional disputes. 
The council’s actions had little effect on 
halting the work stoppages however. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3828) 
to adjust the salaries of judges of 
United States courts, United States at- 
torneys, Members of Congress, and for 
other purposes, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 
By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


Maj. Gen. Laurin Lyman Williams, 
United States Army, for appointment as 
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Comptroller of the Army, with the rank of 
lieutenant general, and as lieutenant gen- 
eral in the Army of the United States; 

Lt. Gen. Anthony Clement McAuliffe, Army 
of the United States (major general, U. S. 
Army), for appointment as commander in 
chief, United States Army, Europe, with the 
rank of general, and as general in the Army 
of the United States; and 

Rear Adm. James S. Russell, United States 
Navy, to be Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics in the Department of the Navy. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

Trevor Gardner, of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare: 

Boyd Leedom, of South Dakota, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board, vice Albert Cummins Beeson, term 
expired, 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services I report 
favorably a group of 15,684 nominations, 
consisting of 692 routine nominations in 
the Army and Air Force in the grades of 
Major and below, and 14,992 routine 
nominations in the Navy and Marine 
Corps in the grades of captain and be- 
low. Since these names have already 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
in order to save the expense of printing 
on the executive calendar of this large 
group, it is requested that these nom- 
inations be ordered to lie on the Vice 
President’s desk for the information of 
any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will lie on the desk, as re- 
quested by the Senator from North 
Carolina. 


CONVENTIONS WITH JAPAN AND 
BELGIUM RELATING TO TAXES 
ON INCOME, ESTATES, INHERI- 
TANCES, GIFTS, AND SUCCESSION 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceed to 
the consideration of Executive D, Exec- 
utive E, and Executive G, 83d Congress, 
2d session. The first two are conven- 
tions with Japan and Executive G is a 
convention with Belgium. They are all 
similar, and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be considered en bloc. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to having the three 
treaties considered and discussed to- 
gether, inasmuch as they all deal with 
the general subject of double taxation, 
and so forth. However, in conformity 
with our prior understanding in the Sen- 
ate, I believe, so far as the actual ratifi- 
cation of the treaties is concerned, there 
should be a separate yea-and-nay vote 
on each convention. With that under- 
standing, I have no objection to their 
being considered and discussed at the 
same time. 

Mr, CLEMENTS. My unanimous-con- 
sent request was only that they be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from Ken- 


_ tucky? 
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- There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to consider the following conventions: 


CONVENTION WITH JAPAN RELATING TO TAXES 
ON INCOME 


Executive D, 83 Congress, 2d session, 
convention with Japan relating to taxes 
on income, signed at Washington on 
April 16, 1954, which was read the second 
time, as follows: 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND JAPAN FOR THE AVOIDANCE OF 
DOUBLE TAXATION AND THE PREVENTION OF 
FISCAL EVASION WITH RESPECT TO TAXES ON 
INCOME 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Japan, de- 
siring to conclude a Convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the preven- 
tion of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes 
on income, have appointed for that purpose 
as their respective Plenipotentiaries: 

The Government of the United States of 
America: 

Mr. Walter Bedell Smith, Acting Secretary 
of State of the United States of America, and 

The Government of Japan: 

Mr. Sadao Iguchi, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of Japan to the 
United States of America, 
who, having communicated to one another 
their respective full powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing Articles: 

ARTICLE I 

(1) The taxes referred to in the present 
Convention are: 

(a) In the case of the United States of 
America: The Federal income taxes, includ- 
ing surtaxes. 

(b) In the case of Japan: The income tax 
and the corporation tax. 

(2) The present Convention shall also ap- 
ply to any other tax on income or profits 
which has a character substantially similar 
to those referred to in paragraph (1) of this 
Article and which may be imposed by either 
contracting State after the date of signature 
of the present Convention. 


ARTICLE It 


(1) As used in the present Convention: 

(a) The term “United States” means the 
United States of America, and when used in 
a geographical sense means the States, the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia. 

(b) The term “Japan”, when used in a 
geographical sense, means all the territory 
in which the laws relating to the taxes 
referred to in paragraph (1) (b) of article I 
are enforced. 

(c) The term “permanent establishment” 
means an office, factory, workshop, branch, 
warehouse or other fixed place of business, 
but does not include the casual and tempo- 
rary use of merely storage facilities. It also 
includes .an agency if the agent has and 
habitually exercises a general authority to 
negotiate and conclude contracts on be- 
half of an enterprise or has a stock of mer- 
chandise from which he regularly fills orders 
on its behalf. An enterprise of one of the 
contracting States shall not be deemed to 
have a permanent establishment in the other 
contracting State merely because it carried 
on business dealings in such other State 
through a bona fide commission agent, 
broker, custodian or other independent 
agent acting in the ordinary courses of his 
business as such. The fact that an enter- 
prise of one of the contracting States main- 
tains in the other contracting State a fixed 
place of business exclusively for the pur- 
chase for such enterprise of goods or mer- 
chandise shall not of itself constitute such 
fixed place of business a permanent estab- 
lishment of such enterprise. The fact that 
a corporation of one of the contracting 
States has a subsidiary corporation which 
is a corporation of the other contracting 
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State or which is engaged in trade or busi- 
ness in the other contracting State shall not 
of itself constitute that subsidiary corpora- 
tion a permanent establishment of its parent 
corporation. 

(d) The term “enterprise of one of the 
contracting States” means, as the case may 
be, United States enterprise or Japanese en- 
terprise. 

(e) The term “United States enterprise” 
means an industrial or commercial enterprise 
or undertaking carried on in the United 
States by a resident (including an individual, 
a fiduciary and partnership) of the United 
States or by a United States corporation or 
other entity; and the term “United States 
corporation or other entity” means a corpo- 
ration or other entity created or organized 
under the law of the United States or of any 
State or Territory of the United States. 

() The term “Japanese enterprise“ means 
an industrial or commercial enterprise or 
undertaking carried on in Japan by an in- 
dividual resident in Japan or by a Japanese 
corporation or other entity; and the term 
“Japanese corporation or other entity” 
means a corporation or other association 
having juridical personality, or a partner- 
ship or other association without juridical 
personality, created or organized under the 
laws of Japan. 

(g) The term “tax” means those taxes 
referred to in paragraph (1) (a) or (b) of 
Article I, as the context requires. 

(h) The term “competent authorities” 
means, in the case of the United States, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue as au- 
thorized by the Secretary of the Treasury; 
and, in the case of Japan, the Minister of 
Finance or his authorized representative. 

(i) The term “industrial or commercial 
profits” includes manufacturing, mercantile, 
agricultural, fishing, mining, financial and 
insurance profits, but does not include in- 
come in the form of dividends, interest, rents 
or royalties, or remuneration for personal 
services. 

(2) In the application of the provisions of 
the present Convention by either contract- 
ing State any term not otherwise defined 
shall, unless the context otherwise requires, 
have the meaning which such term has un- 
der the laws of such State relating to the 
tax 


ARTICLE IIT 


(1) An enterprise of one of the contract - 
ing States shall not be subject to the tax 
of the other contracting State in respect of 
its industrial or commercial profits unless it 
has a permanent establishment situated in 
such other State. If it has such permanent 
establishment such other State may impose 
its tax upon the entire income of such enter- 
prise from sources within such other State. 

(2) In determining the tax of one of the 
contracting States no account shall be taken 
of the mere purchase of merchandise therein 
by an enterprise of the other contracting 
State. 

(3) Where an enterprise of one of the 
contracting States has a permanent estab- 
lishment situated in the other contracting 
State, there shall be attributed to such per- 
manent establishment the industrial or com- 
mercial profits which it might be expected 
to derive if it were an independent enter- 
prise engaged in the same or similar activi- 
ties under the same or similar conditions 
and dealing on an independent basis with 
the enterprise of which it is a permanent 
establishment. 

(4) In determining the industrial or com- 
mercial profits of a permanent establishment 
there shall be allowed as deductions all ex- 
penses wherever incurred, reasonably allo- 
cable to such permanent establishment, in- 
cluding executive and general administra- 
tive expenses so allocable. 

(5) The competent authorities of both con- 
tracting States may, consistent with other 
provisions of the present Convention, ar- 
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range details for the apportionment of in- 
dustrial or commercial profits, 


ARTICLE IV 


Where an enterprise of one of the con- 
tracting States, by reason of its participa- 
tion in the management or the financial 
structure of an enterprise of the other con- 
tracting State, makes with or imposes on the 
latter enterprise, in their commercial or 
financial relations, conditions different from 
those which would be made with an inde- 
pendent enterprise, any profits which would 
normally have been allocable to one of the 
enterprises, but by reason of such conditions 
have not been so allocated, may be included 
in the profits of such enterprise and taxed 
accordingly, 

ARTICLE V 

(1) Notwithstanding the provisions of Ar- 
ticle III and Article IV of the present Con- 
vention, income which an enterprise of one 
of the contracting States derives from the 
operation of ships or aircraft registered 

(a) in such State, or 

(b) in a third country which exempts (A) 
such enterprise, and (B) an enterprise of the 
other contracting State, from its tax on earn- 
ings derived from the operation of ships or 
aircraft, as the case may be, registered in the 
respective States, 


shall be exempt from the tax of such other 
contracting State. 

(2) The present Convention shall not be 
construed to affect the arrangement between 
the Government of the United States and 
the Government of Japan providing for re- 
lief from double taxation on shipping profits 
effected by the exchange of notes at Wash- 
ington dated March 31, 1926 and June 8, 
1926. 

ARTICLE VI 

The rate of tax imposed by one of the con- 
tracting States on interest on bonds, securi- 
ties, notes, debentures or any other form of 
indebtedness (including mortgages or bonds 
secured by real property) received from 
sources within such State by a resident or 
corporation or other entity of the other con- 
tracting State not having a permanent es- 
tablishment in the former State shall not 
exceed 15 percent. 


ARTICLE VII 


The rate of tax imposed by one of the con- 
tracting States on royalties and other 
amounts received as consideration for the 
right to use copyrights, artistic and scien- 
tific works, patents, designs, secret processes 
and formulae, trade-marks and other like 
property (including in such royalties and 
other amounts, rentals and like payments in 
respect of motion-picture films or for the 
use of industrial, commercial, or scientific 
equipment) from sources within such State 
by a resident or corporation or other entity 
of the other contracting State not having a 
permanent establishment in the former 
State shall not exceed 15 percent. 

ARTICLE VIII 

A resident or corporation or other entity of 
one of the contracting States deriving 

(a) income from real property (including 
gains derived from the sale or exchange of 
such property, but not including interest 
from mortgages or bonds secured by real 
property), or 1 

(b) royalties in respect of the operation of 
mines, quarries or other natural resources 
situated within the other contracting State 
may elect, for any taxable year, to be sub- 
ject to the tax of such other State on a net 
basis as if such resident or corporation or 
other entity had a permanent establishment 
in such other State during such taxable year. 

ARTICLE IX 

An individual resident of one of the con- 
tracting States shall be exempt from the tax 
of the other contracting State upon com- 
pensation for labor or personal services (in- 
cluding the practice of liberal professions) 
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performed in such other State in any tax- 
able year if such resident is temporarily 
present in such other State: 

(a) for a period or periods not exceeding 
a total of 180 days during such taxable year 
and his compensation is received for such 
labor or personal services performed as an 
officer or employee of a resident or corpora- 
tion or other entity of the former State, or 

(b) for a period or periods not exceeding 
a total of 90 days during such taxable year 
and his compensation received for such labor 
or personal services does not exceed 3,000 
United States dollars, or the equivalent sum 
in yen as computed at the official basic rate 
of exchange in effect at the time such com- 
pensation is paid. 


ARTICLE X 


(1) (a) Salaries, wages and similar com- 
pensation paid by the United States to an 
individual who is a citizen of the United 
States (other than an individual who has 
been admitted to Japan for permanent resi- 
dence therein) shall be exempt from tax by 
Japan. 

(b) Salaries, wages and similar compensa- 
tion paid by Japan to an individual who is 
a national of Japan (other than an indi- 
vidual who has been admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence therein) 
shall be exempt from tax by the United 
States. 

(2) The provisions of this article shall not 
apply to salaries, wages, or similar compensa- 
tion paid in respect of services rendered in 
connection with any trade or business carried 
on by either of the contracting States for 
purposes of profit. 


ARTICLE XI 


A resident of one of the contracting States, 
who, in accordance with agreements between 
the Governments of the contracting States 
or between educational establishments in 
the contracting States for the exchange of 
professors and teachers, or at the invitation 
of the Government of the other contracting 
State or of an educational establishment in 
such other State, temporarily visits such 
other State for the purpose of teaching for a 
period not exceeding two years at a uni- 
versity, college, school or other educational 
institution in such other State, shall be ex- 
empt from the tax of such other State on 
his remuneration for such teaching for such 
period. 

ARTICLE XIT 


(1) A resident of one of the contracting 
States who is temporarily present in the 
other contracting State solely as a student 
at a recognized university, college or school 
in such other State, shall be exempt from 
the tax of such other State with respect to 
remittances from abroad (including pay- 
ments, if any, by his employer abroad). 

(2) A resident of one of the contracting 
States who is a recipient of a grant, allow- 
ance or award from a religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary or educational organiza- 
tion of such State and who is temporarily 
present in the other contracting State, shall 
be exempt from the tax of such other State 
on such grant, allowance or award remitted 
from abroad (other than compensation for 
personal services). 

(3) A resident of one of the contracting 
States who is an employee of, or under con- 
tract with, an enterprise of such State or an 
organization referred to in paragraph (2) of 
this Article, and who is temporarily present 
in the other contracting State for a period 
not exceeding one year solely to acquire 
technical, professional or business experience 
from a person other than such enterprise or 
organization, shall be exempt from the tax 
of such other State on compensation from 
abroad paid by such enterprise or organiza- 
tion for his services rendered during such 
period, if the amount of compensation paid 
by such enterprise or organization for his 
services during such period, when computed 
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on the annual basis, does not exceed 6,000 
United States dollars, or the equivalent sum 
in yen as computed at the official basic rate 
of exchange in effect at the time such com- 
pensation is paid. 


ARTICLE XIII 


For the purpose of the present Convention: 

(a) Dividends paid by a corporation of 
one of the contracting States shall be treated 
as income from sources within such State. 

(b) Interest paid by one of the contract- 
ing States including local Government 
thereof or by an enterprise of one of the 
contracting States not having a permanent 
establishment in the other contracting State 
shall be treated as income from sources with- 
in the former State. 

(c) Gains, profits and income derived 
from the purchase and sale of personal prop- 
erty shall be treated as derived from the 
country in which such property is sold. 

(ad) Gains, profits and income derived 
from the sale by a taxpayer in one of the 
contracting States of goods manufactured in 
the other contracting State in whole or in 
part by such taxpayer shall be treated as 
derived in part from the country in which 
manufactured and in part from the country 
in which sold, and to the extent such gains, 
profits and income are not allocable under 
other provisions of the present Convention 
they shall be allocated between both con- 
tracting States in accordance with such tax- 
payer’s relative sales and property in the 
respective countries. 

(e) Income from real property (including 
gains derived from the sale or exchange of 
such property, but not including interest 
from mortgages or bonds secured by real 
property) and royalties in respect of the 
operation of mines, quarries, or other natural 
resources shall be treated as income derived 
from the country in which such real prop- 
erty, mines, quarries or other natural re- 
sources are situated. 

(t) Compensation for labor or personal 
services (including the practice of liberal 
professions) shall be treated as income from 
sources within the country where are ren- 
dered the services for which such compen- 
sation is paid. 

(g) Royalties for using, or for the right to 
use, in one of the contracting States, patents, 
copyrights, designs, trademarks and like 
property shall be treated as income from 
sources within such State. 

ARTICLE XIV 

It is agreed that double taxation shall be 
avoided in the following manner: 

(a) The United States, in determining the 
tax of its citizens, residents or corporations 
or other entities may, regardless of any other 
provision of the present Convention, include 
in the basis upon which such tax is imposed 
all items of income taxable under the reve- 
nue laws of the United States as if the 
present Convention had not come into effect. 
The United States shall, however, subject to 
the provisions of section 131 of the Internal 
Revenue Code as in effect on the first day of 
January 1954, deduct from its tax the amount 
of the tax of Japan. In determining ‘the 
credit under the said section 131 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, any interest received 
from an enterprise of the United States with 
a permanent establishment in Japan shall be 
treated as income from sources within Japan 
to the extent so treated under the laws of 
Japan, if the debt with respect to which such 
interest is paid is made in connection with 
the business of such permanent establish- 
ment of such enterprise. 

(b) Japan, in determining the tax of its 
residents or corporations or other entities 
may, regardless of any other provision of the 
present Convention, include in the basis upon 
which such tax is imposed all items of in- 
come taxable under the tax laws of Japan 
as if the present Convention had not come 
into effect. Japan shall, however, deduct 
from its tax so calculated the amount of the 
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tax of the United States upon income from 
sources within the United States and in- 
cluded for the taxes of both contracting 
States, but in an amount not exceeding that 
proportion of the tax of Japan which such 
income bears to the entire income subject to 
the tax of Japan. 

(c) In determining the taxes of the con- 
tracting States of a recipient, who is a citi- 
zen, resident or corporation or other entity 
of the United States, of a dividend from a 
Japanese corporation, in so far as the tax of 
Japan imposed on income or profits of a cor- 
poration out of which a dividend is paid is 
deemed under the tax laws of Japan to have 
been imposed on a recipient of such divi- 
dend: 

(i) The United States shall deem that such 
recipient has paid with respect to such divi- 
dend the tax of Japan in an amount equal to 
25 percent of the amount of such dividend, 
and deduct, under the provisions of para- 
graph (a) of this Article, from its tax the 
amount of the tax of Japan so deemed to have 
been paid provided the recipient includes in 
gross income the amount of tax thus deemed 
to have been paid, and 

(ii) Japan shall impose with respect to 
such dividend received by such recipient (ex- 
cept as such recipient is a resident of or has 
a permanent establishment in Japan) no tax 
other than the tax imposed on income or 
profits of the corporation out of which such 
dividend is paid, 


ARTICLE XV 


(1) Organizations organized under the 
laws of Japan and operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary or 
educational purposes shall, to the extent and 
subject to conditions provided in the United 
States Internal Revenue Code, be exempt 
from the tax of the United States. 

(2) Organizations organized under the 
laws of the United States and operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary or educational purposes shall, to the 
extent and subject to conditions provided in 
the tax laws of Japan, be exempt from the 
tax of Japan. 

ARTICLE XVI 


(1) There shall be allowed, for the pur- 
poses of the tax of the United States, in the 
case of a resident of Japan who is a non- 
resident of the United States (other than an 
officer or employee of the Government of 
Japan), in addition to the exemption pro- 
vided in section 214 of the United States In- 
ternal Revenue Code as in effect on the first 
day of January 1954, a credit against net 
income, subject to the conditions prescribed 
in section 25 of the Internal Revenue Code 
as in effect on the said date, for the spouse 
of the taxpayer and for each child of the 
the taxpayer who are present in the United 
States and residing with him in the United 
States at any time during the taxable year, 
but such additional credit shall not exceed 
that proportion thereof which the taxpay- 
er’s gross income from sources within the 
United States for the taxpayer's taxable year 
bears to his entire income from all sources 
for the fiscal or calendar year in which ends 
such taxable year. 

(2) For the purposes of the tax of Japan, 
there shall be allowed in the case of a citizen 
of the United States who is a resident of 
Japan the same exemptions for a dependent 
of dependents as those granted to a national 
of Japan who is a resident of Japan. 


ARTICLE XVII 


(1) The competent authorities of both 
contracting States shall exchange such infor- 
mation available under the respective tax 
laws of both contracting States as is neces- 
sary for carrying out the provisions of the 
present Convention or for the prevention of 
fraud or for the administration of statutory 
provisions against tax avoidance in relation 
to the tax. Any information so exchanged 
shall be treated as secret and shall not be 
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disclosed to any person other than those, in- 
cluding a court, concerned with the assess- 
ment and collection of the tax or the de- 
termination of appeals in relation thereto, 
No information shall be exchanged which 
would disclose any trade, business, indus- 
trial or professional secret or any trade 
process. 

(2) Each of the contracting States may 
collect the tax imposed by the other con- 
tracting State (as though such tax were the 
tax of the former State) as will ensure that 
the exemptions, reduced rates of tax or any 
other benefit granted under the present Con- 
vention by such other State shall not be en- 
joyed by persons not entitled to such 
benefits. 

ARTICLE XVIII 

Where a taxpayer shows proof that the 
action of the tax authorities of either con- 
tracting State has resulted, or will result, in 
double taxation contrary to the provisions 
of the present Convention, he shall be en- 
titled to present the facts to the competent 
authorities of the contracting State of which 
he is a national or a resident, or, if the 
taxpayer is a corporation or other entity, 
to those of the contracting State under the 
laws of which it is created or organized. 
Should the taxpayer’s claim be deemed 
worthy of consideration, the competent au- 
thorities of such State to which the facts 
are so presented shall undertake to come to 
an agreement with the competent authori- 
ties of the other contracting State with a 
view to equitable avoidance of the double 
taxation in question. 


ARTICLE XIX 


(1) The provisions of the present Conven- 
tion shall not be construed to deny or affect 
in any manner the right of diplomatic and 
consular officers to other or additional 
exemptions now enjoyed or which may here- 
after be granted to such officers. 

(2) The provisions of the present Conven- 
tion shall not be construed to restrict in any 
manner any exemption, deduction, credit or 
other allowance now or hereafter accorded 
by the laws of one of the contracting States 
in determining the tax of such State. 

(3) Should any difficulty or doubt arise as 
to the interpretation or application of the 
present Convention, or its relationship to 
Conventions between one of the contracting 
States and any other State, the competent 
authorities of the contracting States may 
settle the question by mutual agreement; it 
being understood, however, that this provi- 
sion shall not be construed to preclude the 
contracting States from settling by negotia- 
tion any dispute arising under the present 
Convention, 

(4) The competent authorities of both 
contracting States may prescribe regulations 
necessary to interpret and carry out the pro- 
visions of the present Convention and may 
communicate with each other directly for 
the purpose of giving effect to the provisions 
of the present Convention. 


ARTICLE XX 


(1) The present Convention shall be rati- 
fied and the instruments of ratification shall 
be exchanged at Tokyo as soon as possible. 

(2) The present Convention shall enter 
into force on the date of exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification and shall be applicable 
to income or profits derived during the taxa- 
ble years beginning on or after the first day 
of January of the calendar year in which 
such exchange takes place. 

(3) Either of the contracting States may 
terminate the present Convention at any 
time after a period of five years shall have 
expired from the date on which the present 
Convention enters into force, by giving to 
the other contracting State notice of termi- 
nation, provided that such notice is given 
on or before the 30th day of June and, in 
such event, the present Convention shall 
cease to be effective for the taxable years be- 
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ginning on or after the first day of January 
of the calendar year next following that in 
which such notice is given. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Con- 
vention. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the 
English and Japanese languages, each text 
having equal authenticity, this sixteenth day 
of April, 1954. 

For the United States of America: 

WALTER BEDELL SMITH. 

For Japan: 

S. IGUCHI, 


EMBASSY OF JAPAN, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1954. 
The Honorable WALTER BEDELL SMITH, 
Acting Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: In proceeding today to the signa- 
ture of the Convention between Japan and 
the United States of America for the Avoid- 
ance of Double Taxation and the Prevention 
of Fiscal Evasion with respect to Taxes on 
Income, I have the honor to enclose here- 
with, for the purpose of future reference, a 
memorandum confirming an understanding 
in regard to the interpretation of certain 
provisions of that Convention. I shall ap- 
preciate receiving from you an acknowledg- 
ment and confirmation of this statement of 
the understanding. 

Accept, Sir, the assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

S. IGUCHI, 

(Enclosure: Memorandum.) 


MEMORANDUM 


Tt is understood that in the application of 
Article XIV and Articles XI and XII of 
the Convention between Japan and the 
United States of America for the Avoidance 
of Double Taxation and the Prevention of 
Fiscal Evasion with respect to Taxes on 
Income 

(1) the provisions of Article XIV shall not 
be construed to deny the exemptions from 
the Japanese tax or the United States tax, 
as the case may be, granted by Article X (1), 
Article XI and Article XII; 

(2) neither of the contracting States shall 
be precluded from taxing its own nationals 
or citizens with respect to income coming 
within Article XI or Article XII. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1954. 
His Excellency SADAO IGUCHI, 
Ambassador of Japan. 

EXxceLLency: I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your note dated today 
and to confirm the understanding, as set 
forth in the memorandum enclosed with 
that note, in regard to an interpretation of 
certain provisions of the Convention Between 
the United States of America and Japan 
for the Avoidance of Double Taxation and 
the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion with respect 
to Taxes on Income, signed today. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

WALTER BEDELL SMITH, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


CONVENTION WITH JAPAN RELATING TO TAXES ON 
ESTATES, INHERITANCES, AND GIFTS 


Executive E, 83d Congress, 2d session, 
Convention with Japan relating to taxes 
on estates, inheritances, and gifts, which 
was read the second time, as follows: 


CoNVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND JAPAN FOR THE AVOIDANCE OF 
DOUBLE TAXATION AND THE PREVENTION OF 
FISCAL EVASION WITH RESPECT TO TAXES ON 
ESTATES, INHERITANCES AND GIFTS 
The Government of the United States of 

America and the Government of Japan, de- 

siring to conclude a Convention for the 

avoidance of double taxation and the preven- 
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tion of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
estates, inheritances, and gifts, have ap- 
pointed for that purpose as their respective 
Plenipotentiaries: 

The Government of the United States of 
America: 

Mr, Walter Bedell Smith, Acting Secretary 
of State of the United States of America, and 

The Government of Japan: 

Mr. Sadao Iguchi, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of Japan to the 
United States of America, 
who, having communicated to one another 
their respective full powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing Articles: 

ARTICLE I 


(1) The taxes referred to in the present 
Convention are: 

(a) In the case of the United States of 
America: The Federal estate and gift taxes. 

(b) In the case of Japan: The inheritance 
tax (including the gift tax). 

(2) The present Convention shall also ap- 
ply to any other tax on estates, inheritances 
or gifts which has a character substantially 
similar to those referred to in paragraph (1) 
of this Article and which may be imposed by 
elther contracting State after the date of 
signature of the present Convention. 


ARTICLE IT 


(1) As used in the present Convention: 

(a) The term “United States“ means the 
United States of America, and when used in 
a geographical sense means the States, the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia. 

(b) The term “Japan”, when used in a 
geographical sense, means all the territory 
in which the laws relating to the tax re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) (b) of Article I 
are enforced, 

(c) The term “tax” means those taxes re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) (a) or (b) of 
Article I, as the context requires. 

(d) The term “competent authorities” 
means, in the case of the United States, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue as au- 
thorized by the Secretary of the Treasury; 
and, in the case of Japan, the Minister of 
Finance or his authorized representative. 

(2) In the application of the provisions 
of the present Convention by either con- 
tracting State any term not otherwise de- 
fined shall, unless the context otherwise 
requires, have the meaning which such term 
has under the laws of such State relating to 
the tax. 

(3) For the purposes of the present Con- 
vention, each contracting State may deter- 
mine in accordance with its laws whether 
a decedent at the time of his death or a 
beneficiary of a decedent's estate at the time 
of such decedent’s death, or a donor at the 
time of the gift or a beneficiary of a gift at 
the time of the gift, was domiciled therein 
or a national thereof. 


ARTICLE IMI 


(1) If a decedent at the time of his death 
or a donor at the time of the gift was a 
national of or domiciled in the United 
States, or if a beneficiary of a decedent's 
estate at the time of such decedent’s death 
or a beneficiary of a gift at the time of the 
gift was domiciled in Japan, the situs at the 
time of the transfer of any of the following 
property or property rights shall, for the 
purpose of the imposition of the tax and for 
the purpose of the credit authorized by 
Article V, be determined exclusively in ac- 
cordance with the following rules: 

(a) Immovable property or rights therein 
(not including any property for which spe- 
cific provision is otherwise made in this 
Article) shall be deemed to be situated at 
the place where the land involved is located. 

(b) Tangible movable property (including 
currency and any other form of money 
recognized as legal tender in the place of 
issue and excepting such property for which 
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specific provision is otherwise made in this 
Article) shall be deemed to be situated at 
the place where such property is physically 
located, or, if in transitu, at the place of 
destination, 

(c) Debts (including bonds, promissory 
notes, bills of exchange, bank deposits and 
insurance, except bonds or other negotiable 
instruments in bearer form and such debts 
for which specific provision is otherwise 
made in this Article) shall be deemed to be 
situated at the place where the debtor re- 
sides. 

(d) Shares or stock in a corporation shall 
be deemed to be situated at the place under 
the laws of which such corporation was cre- 
ated or organized. 

(e) Ships and aircraft shall be deemed to 
be situated at the place where they are 
registered. 

(1) Goodwill as a trade, business or pro- 
fessional asset shall be deemed to be situ- 
ated at the place where the trade, business 
or profession to which it pertains is carried 
on. 

(g) Patents, trade-marks, utility models 
and designs shall be deemed to be situated 
at the place where they are registered (or 
used in case they are not registered). 

(h) Copyrights, franchises, rights to ar- 
tistic and scientific works and rights or li- 
censes to use any copyrighted material, ar- 
tistic and scientific works, patents, trade- 
marks, utility models or designs shall be 
deemed to be situated at the place where 
they are exercisable. 

(i) Mining or quarrying rights or mining 
leases shall be deemed to be situated at the 
place of such mining or quarrying. 

(j) Fishing rights shall be deemed to be 
situated in the country in whose govern- 
ment's jurisdiction such rights are exercis- 
able. 

(k) Any property for which provision is 
not hereinbefore made shall be deemed to 
be situated in accordance with the laws of 
the contracting State imposing the tax sole- 
ly by reason of the situs of property within 
such State, but if neither of the contracting 
States imposes the tax solely by reason of 
the situs of property therein, then any such 
property shall be deemed to be situated in 
accordance with the laws of each contracting 
State. 

(2) The application of the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this Article shall be limited 
to the particular property, and any portion 
thereof, which without such provisions 
would be subjected to the taxes of both con- 
tracting States or would be so subjected ex- 
cept for a specific exemption. 


ARTICLE IV 


Where one of the contracting States im- 
poses the tax solely by reason of the situs of 
property within such State, in the case of a 
decedent who at the time of his death, or of 
a donor who at the time of the gift, was a 
national of or domiciled in the United States, 
or in the case of a beneficiary of a decedent's 
estate who at the time of such decedent's 
death, or a beneficiary of a gift who at the 
time of the gift, was domiciled in Japan, the 
contracting State so imposing the tax: 

(a) shall allow a specific exemption which 
would be applicable under its laws if the 
decedent, donor, or beneficiary, as the case 
may be, had been a national of or domiciled 
in such State, in an amount not less than 
the proportion thereof which (A) the value 
of the property, situated according to Article 
III in such State and subjected to the taxes 
of both contracting States or which would 
be so subjected except for a specific exemp- 
tion, bears to (B) the value of the total 
property which would be subjected to the 
tax of such State if such decedent, donor, or 
beneficiary had been a national of or domi- 
ciled in such State; and 

(b) shall (except for the purpose of sub- 
paragraph (a) of this paragraph and for the 
purpose of any other proportional allowance 
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otherwise provided) take no account of prop- 
erty situated according to Article III outside 
such State in determining the amount of 
the tax. 

ARTICLE V 


(1) Where either contracting State im- 
poses the tax by reason of the nationality 
thereof or the domicile therein of a decedent 
or a donor or a beneficiary of a decedent’s 
estate or of a gift, such State shall allow 
against its tax (computed without applica- 
tion of this Article) a credit for the tax im- 
posed by the other contracting State with 
respect to property situated at the time of 
the transfer in such other State and included 
for the taxes of both States (but the amount 
of the credit shall not exceed that portion of 
the tax imposed by the crediting State which 
is attributable to such property). The pro- 
visions of this paragraph shall not apply with 
respect to any property referred to in para- 
graph (2) of this Article. 

(2) Where each contracting State imposes 
the tax by reason of the nationality thereof 
or the domicile therein of a decedent or a 
donor or a beneficiary, with respect to any 
property situated at the time of the transfer 
outside both contracting States (or deemed 
by each contracting State to be situated in 
its territory, or deemed by one contracting 
State to be situated in either contracting 
State and deemed by the other contracting 
State to be situated outside both contract- 
ing States or deemed by each contracting 
State to be situated in the other contracting 
State), each contracting State shall allow 
against its tax (computed without applica- 
tion of this Article) a credit for a part of 
the tax imposed by the other contracting 
State attributable to such property. The 
total of the credits authorized by this para- 
graph shall be equal to the amount of the 
tax imposed with respect to such property by 
the contracting State imposing the smaller 
amount of the tax with respect to such prop- 
erty, and shall be divided between both con- 
tracting States in proportion to the amount 
of the tax imposed by each contracting 
State with respect to such property. 

(3) The credit authorized by this Article, 
if applicable, shall be in lieu of any credit 
for the same tax authorized by the laws of 
the crediting State, the credit applicable for 
the particular tax being either credit au- 
thorized by this Article or credit authorized 
by such laws, whichever is the greater. For 
the purposes of this Article, the amount of 
the tax of each contracting State attribut- 
able to any designated property shall be as- 
certained after taking into account any ap- 
plicable diminution or credit against its tax 
with respect to such property (other than 
any credit under paragraph (1) or (2) of this 
Article), provided, however, in case another 
credit for the tax of any other foreign State 
is allowable with respect to the same prop- 
erty pursuant to any other Convention be- 
tween the crediting State under the present 
Convention and such other foreign State, 
or pursuant to the laws of the crediting 
State, the total of such credits shall not 
exceed the amount of tax of the crediting 
State attributable to such property com- 
puted before allowance of such credits. 

(4) Credit against the tax of one of the 
contracting States for the tax of the other 
contracting State shall be allowed under this 
Article only where both such taxes have been 
simultaneously imposed at the time of a 
decedent's death or at the time of a gift. 

(5) No credit resulting from the applica- 
tion of this Article shall be allowed after 
more than five years from the due date of 
the tax against which credit would otherwise 
be allowed, unless claim therefor was filed 
within such five-year period. Any refund 
resulting from the application of this Article 
shall be made without payment of interest 
on the amount so refunded, unless otherwise 
specifically authorized by the crediting State. 
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(6) Credit against the tax of one of the 
contracting States shall not be finally al- 
lowed for the tax of the other contracting 
State until the latter tax (reduced by credit 
authorized under this Article, if any) has 
been paid. 

ARTICLE VI 


(1) The competent authorities of both 
contracting States shall exchange such in- 
formation available under the respective tax 
laws of both contracting States as is neces- 
sary for carrying out the provisions of the 
present Convention or for the prevention of 
fraud or for the administration of statutory 
provisions against tax avoidance in relation 
to the tax. Any information so exchanged 
shall be treated as secret and shall not be 
disclosed to any person other than those, 
including a court, concerned with the assess- 
ment and collection of the tax or the deter- 
mination of appeals in relation thereto. No 
information shall be exchanged which would 
disclose any trade, business, industrial or 
professional secret or any trade process. 

(2) Each of the contracting States may 
collect the tax imposed by the other con- 
tracting State (as though such tax were the 
tax of the former State) as will ensure that 
the credit or any other benefit granted under 
the present Convention by such other State 
shall not be enjoyed by persons not entitled 
to such benefits. 


ARTICLE VII 


Where a representative of the estate of a 
decedent or a beneficiary of such estate or a 
donor or a beneficiary of a gift shows proof 
that the action of the tax authorities of 
either contracting State has resulted, or will 
result, in double taxation contrary to the 
provisions of the present Convention, such 
representative, donor or beneficiary shall be 
entitled to present the facts to the compe- 
tent authorities of the contracting State of 
which the decedent was a national at the 
time of his death or of which the donor or 
beneficiary is a national, or if the decedent 
was not a national of either of the contract- 
ing States at the time of his death or if the 
donor or the beneficiary is not a national of 
either of the contracting States, to the com- 
petent authorities of the contracting State 
in which the decedent was domiciled or resi- 
dent at the time of his death or in which 
the donor or beneficiary is domiciled or resi- 
dent. Should the claim be deeemed worthy 
of consideration, the competent authorities 
of such State to which the facts are so pre- 
sented shall undertake to come to an agree- 
ment with the competent authorities of the 
other contracting State with a view to equi- 
table avoidance of the double taxation in 
question, 

ARTICLE VIIT 


(1) The provisons of the present Conven- 
tion shall not be construed to deny or affect 
in any manner the right of diplomatic and 
consular officers to other or additional ex- 
emptions now enjoyed or which may here- 
after be granted to such officers. 

(2) The provisions of the present Conven- 
tion shall not be construed so as to increase 
the tax imposed by either contracting State. 

(3) Should any difficulty or doubt arise 
as to the interpretation or application of the 
present Convention, or its relationship to 
Conventions between one of the contracting 
States and any other State, the competent 
authorities of the contracting States may 
settle the question by mutual agreement; 
it being understood, however, that this pro- 
vision shall not be construed to preclude the 
contracting States from settling by nego- 
tiation any dispute arising under the present 
Convention. 

(4) The competent authorities of both 
contracting States may prescribe regulations 
necessary to interpret and carry out the pro- 
visions of the present Convention and may 
communicate with each other directly for 
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the purpose of giving effect to the provisions 
of the present Convention, 


ARTICLE IX 


(1) The present Convention shall be rati- 
fied and the instruments of ratification shall 
be exchanged at Tokyo as soon as possible. 

(2) The present Convention shall enter 
into force on the date of exchange of in- 
struments of ratification and shall be appli- 
cable to estates or inheritances in the case 
of persons who die on or after the date of 
such exchange and to gifts made on or after 
that date. 

(3) Either of the contracting States may 
terminate the present Convention at any 
time after a period of five years shall have 
expired from the date on which the Conven- 
tion enters into force, by giving to the other 
contracting State notice of termination, pro- 
vided that such notice is given on or before 
the 30th day of June and, in such event, 
the present Convention shall cease to be 
effective for the taxable years beginning on 
or after the first day of January of the cal- 
endar year next following that in which such 
notice is given, 

In witness whereof, the undersigned Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Con- 
vention. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the 
English and Japanese languages, each text 
having equal authenticity, this sixteenth day 
of April, 1954. 

For the United States of America: 

WALTER BEDELL SMITH, 

For Japan: 

S. Icucur. 


CONVENTION WITH BELGIUM RELATING TO TAXES 
ON ESTATES AND SUCCESSIONS 


Executive G, 83d Congress, 2d session, 
convention with Belgium relating to 
taxes on estates and successions, signed 
at Washington on May 27, 1954, which 
was read the second time, as follows: 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND BELGIUM FOR THE AVOIDANCE 
OF DOUBLE TAXATION AND THE PREVENTION 
OF FISCAL Evasion WITH RESPECT TO TAXES 
ON ESTATES AND SUCCESSIONS 
The Government of the United States of 

America and the Government of Belgium, 
desiring to conclude a Convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes 
on estates and successions, have appointed 
for that purpose as their respective Pleni- 
potentiaries: 

The Government of the United States of 
America: 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State of 
the United States of America, and 

The Government of Belgium: 

Baron Silvercruys, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of Belgium at 
Washington, 
who, have communicated to each other their 
full powers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed upon the following Articles: 


ARTICLE I 

(1) The taxes referred to in this Conven- 
tion are the following: 

(a) In the case of the United States of 
America: the Federal estate tax, and 

(b) In the case of Belgium: the succes- 
sion duty and the duty on transfer by death. 

(2) The present Convention shall also 
apply to any other death duties of a sub- 
stantially similar character imposed by 
either contracting State subsequently to the 
date of signature of the present Convention. 


ARTICLE It 

(1) As used in this Convention: 

(a) The term “United States” means the 
United States of America, and when used in 
a geographical sense includes only the States, 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia. 
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(b) The term “Belgium” means the King- 
dom of Belgium, excluding the Colony of 
the Belgian Congo and the territories under 
Belgian mandate. 

(c) The term “tax” means the Federal 
estate tax imposed by the United States, or 
the succession duty or the duty on transfer 
by death imposed by Belgium, as the context 
requires. 

(d) The term “competent authority” 
means, in the case of the United States, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, as au- 
thorized by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and in the case of Belgium, the Directeur 
General de l’Enregistrement et des Domains 
or his duly authorized representative. 

(2) For the purposes of the present Con- 
vention, the question whether a decedent was 
at the time of his death a national of or 
domiciled in the United States or an inhabit- 
ant of Belgium, shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the law in force in such State. 

(3) In the application of the provisions of 
the present Convention by one of the con- 
tracting States, any term not otherwise de- 
fined shall, unless the context otherwise re- 
quires, have the meaning which such term 
has under its own law. 

ARTICLE IIT 

In the case of the death of a person who 
at the time of his death was a national of 
or domiciled in the United States or an in- 
habitant of Belgium, the situs of any of the 
following property or property rights shall, 
for the purposes of the imposition of the 
tax, and for the purposes of the credit au- 
thorized by Article V. be determined ex- 
clusively in accordance with the following 
rules: 

(a) Real property shall be deemed to be 
situated at the place where the land involved 
is located. The question whether any prop- 
erty or right in property constitutes real 
property shall be determined in accordance 
with the law of the place where the land in- 
volved is located. 

(b) Tangible personal property (other 
than such property for which specific pro- 
vision is hereinafter made) ahd bank or cur- 
rency notes and other forms of currency rec- 
ognized as legal tender in the place of is- 
sue shall be deemed to be situated at the 
place where such property or currency is 
physically located at the time of death, or, 
if in transitu, at the place of destination. 

(c) Debts (including indemnities, insur- 
ance and bonds but not including negotiable 
promissory notes, checks and bills of ex- 
change for which provision is hereinafter 
made) shall be deemed to be situated at the 
place where the debtor resides, or, if the 
debtor is a corporation, at the place in or 
under the laws of which such corporation 
was created or organized. 

(b) Bills of exchange and checks shall be 
deemed to be situated at the place of the 
drawee’s residence, and negotiable promis- 
sory notes at the place of residence of the 
maker. 

(e) Shares or stock in a corporation (in- 
cluding shares or stock held by a nominee 
where the beneficial ownership is evidenced 
by scrip certificates or otherwise) shall be 
deemed to be situated at the place in or 
under the laws of which such corporation 
was created or organized. 

(ft) Ships and aircraft and shares thereof 
shall be deemed to be situated at the place 
of registration or documentation of the ship 
or aircraft. 

(g) Goodwill as a trade, business or pro- 
fessional asset shall be deemed to be sit- 
uated at the place where the trade, business 
or profession to which it pertains is carried 
on. 

(h) Patents, trade-marks and designs shall 
be deemed to be situated at the place where 
they are registered or, if not registered, where 
used 


(i) Copyrights, franchises, rights to artis- 
tic and scientific works and rights or licenses 
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to use any copyrighted material, artistic and 
scientific works, patents, trade-marks or de- 
signs shall be deemed to be situated at 
the place where the rights arising therefrom 
are exercisable. 

(j) Rights or causes of action ex delicto 
surviving for the benefit of an estate of a 
decedent shall be deemed to be situated at 
the place where such rights or causes of 
action arose. 

(k) All property other than hereinbefore 
mentioned shall be deemed to be situated in 
the State in which the deceased person was 
domiciled at the time of his death. 


ARTICLE IV 


(1) If the United States imposes tax in 
the case of a decedent who at the time of his 
death was not a national of or domiciled 
therein but was an inhabitant of Belgium, 
the United States: 

(a) shall allow a specific exemption, which 
would be allowable under its law if the dece- 
dent had been domiciled in the United 
States, in an amount not less than the pro- 
portion thereof which the value of the prop- 
erty subjected to its tax bears to the value 
of the property which would have been sub- 
jected to its tax if the decedent had been 
domiciled in the United States; and 

(b) shall (except for the purpose of sub- 
paragraph (a) of this paaragraph and for 
the purpose of any other proportionate al- 
lowance otherwise provided) take no account 
of property situated according to Article III 
outside the United States in determining the 
amount or rate of tax. 

(2) If Belgium imposes a tax In the case 
of a decedent who at the time of his death 
was not an inhabitant thereof but was a 
national of or domiciled in the United States, 
Belgium: 

(a) shall allow a specific exemption which 
would be allowable under its law if the dece- 
dent had been an inhabitant of Belgium, in 
an amount not less than the proportion 
thereof which the value of the property sub- 
jected to its tax bears to the value of the 
property which would have been subjected 
to its tax if the decedent had been an in- 
habitant of Belgium; and 

(b) shall (except for the purpose of sub- 
paragraph (a) of this paragraph and for the 
purpose of any other proportionate allowance 
otherwise provided) take no account of prop- 
erty situated according to Article III outside 
Belgium in determining the amount or rate 
of tax. 

ARTICLE V 


(1) If the United States determines that 
the decedent was a national of or domiciled 
in the United States at the time of his death, 
and Belgium determines that the decedent 
was an inhabitant of Belgium at the time of 
his death, each contracting State shall allow 
against its tax (computed without applica- 
tion of this Article) a credit for the tax im- 
posed by the other contracting State with 
respect to property situated in such other 
contracting State and included for tax pur- 
poses by both States, but the amount of the 
credit shall not exceed the portion of the tax 
imposed by the former State which is at- 
tributable to such property. The provisions 
of this paragraph shall not apply with re- 
spect to any property referred to in para- 
graph (2) of this Article. 

(2) If each contracting State imposes tax 
on any property situated outside both con- 
tracting States (or deemed situated in both 
contracting States), each contracting State 
shall allow against so much of its tax (com- 
puted without application of this Article) as 
is attributable to such property, a credit 
which bears the same proportion to the 
amount of its tax so attributable or to the 
amount of the other contracting State’s tax 
attributable to the same property, whichever 
is the less, as the former amount bears to 
the sum of both amounts. 
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(3) The credit authorized by this Article, 
if applicable, shall be in lieu of any credit 
for the same tax authorized by statute of the 
crediting State, the credit applicable for the 
particular tax being either the credit author- 
ized by this Article or the credit authorized 
by such statute, whichever benefit is the 
greater. For the purposes of this Article, 
the amount of the tax in each contracting 
State attributable to any particular prop- 
erty shall be ascertained after taking into 
account any applicable diminution or credit 
against its tax with respect to such property, 
other than the credit to be allowed under 
this Article, provided, however, in case 
credits are allowable with respect to the 
same property pursuant to any other Con- 
vention in force between the crediting State 
under this Convention and any other State 
or pursuant to a statute of the crediting 
State, the total of such credits shall not ex- 
ceed the amount of tax of such crediting 
State attributable to such property com- 
puted before allowance of such credits. 

(4) No credit or refund of any amount of 
tax resulting from the application of this 
Article shall be made after six years from 
the date of the decedent’s death unless 
claim therefor was filed within such period, 
Any refund of tax resulting from the appli- 
cation of this Article shall be made without 
payment of interest on the amount so re- 
funded. 

(5) Credit against tax imposed by one of 
the contracting States shall not be finally 
allowed for tax imposed by the other con- 
tracting State until the latter tax (reduced 
by credit allowable under this Article, if any) 
has been paid. 


ARTICLE VI 

(1) The competent authorities of the con- 
tracting States shall exchange such informa- 
tion (being information available under the 
respective taxation laws of the contracting 
States) as is necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of the present Convention or for 
the prevention of fraud or for the effective 
administration of the taxes which are the 
subject of the present Convention. 

(2) Any information so exchanged shall 
be treated as secret and shall not be dis- 
closed to any person other than the tax 
authorities of the contracting States. No 
information shall be exchanged which would 
disclose any trade secret or trade process. 


ARTICLE VII 

Where a taxpayer shows proof that the ac- 
tion of the tax administrations of the con- 
tracting States has resulted or will result in 
double taxation contrary to the provisions 
of this Convention, he shall be entitled 
(within a period of two years from the date 
of the notification of the tax which has been 
last asserted or proposed, or of the payment 
of the tax if such payment has been made 
prior to notification) to lodge a claim with 
the State of which he is a citizen, or, if he 
is not a citizen of either of the contracting 
States, with the State of which he is a domi- 
ciliary, or, if the taxpayer is a corporation or 
other juridical person, with the State in 
which it is created or organized. Should 
the claim be upheld, the competent author- 
ities of the two contracting States shall 
come to an agreement with a view to equita- 
ble avoidance of the double taxation in ques- 
tion. 

ARTICLE VIIT 

(1) The provisions of this Convention shall 
not be construed so as to increase the taxes 
imposed by the contracting States. 

(2) Should any difficulty or doubt arise as 
to the interpretation or application of this 
Convention or its relationship to Conven- 
tions between one of the contracting States 
and any other State, the competent author- 
ities of the contracting States may settle the 
question by mutual agreement. 
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(3) The competent authority of each con- 
tracting State may communicate directly 
with the competent authority of the other 
contracting State for the purpose of giving 
effect to the provisions of this Convention. 


ARTICLE IX 


(1) Either of the contracting States may, 
at the time of exchange of instruments of 
ratification or thereafter while the present 
Convention continues in force, by a written 
notification of extension given to the other 
contracting State through diplomatic chan- 
nels, declare its desire that the operation of 
the present Convention, either in whole or as 
to such provisions thereof as may be deemed 
to have special application, shall extend to 
any of its colonies or overseas territories 
which imposes taxes substantially similar in 
character to those which are the subject of 
the present Convention. r 

(2) In the event that a notification is given 
by one of the contracting States in accord- 
ance with paragraph (1) of this Article, the 
present Convention, or such provisions there- 
of as may be specified in the notification, 
shall apply to any territory named in such 
notification with respect to the estates or 
successions of persons dying on or after the 
first day of January following the date of a 
written communication through diplomatic 
channels addressed to such contracting State 
by the other contracting State, after such 
action by the latter State as may be neces- 
sary in accordance with its own procedures, 
stating that such notification is accepted in 
respect to such territory. In the absence of 
such acceptance, none of the provisions of 
the present Convention shall apply to such 
territory. 

(3) At any time after the expiration of 
one year from the effective date of an ex- 
tension made by virtue of paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of this Article, either of the con- 
tracting States may, by a written notice of 
termination given to the other contracting 
State through diplomatic channels, termi- 
nate the application of the presènt Conven- 
tion to any territory to which the Conven- 
tion, or any of its provisions, has been 
extended. In that case, the present Con- 
vention, or the provisions thereof specified 
in the notice of termination, shall cease to 
be applicable to any of the territories named 
in such notice of termination with respect to 
the estates or successions of persons dying 
on or after the first day of January following 
the expiration of a period of six months after 
the date of such notice; provided, however, 
that this shall not affect the continued ap- 
plication of the Convention, or any of the 
provisions thereof, to the United States, to 
Belgium, or to any territory (not named in 
the notice of termination) to which the Con- 
vention, or such provision thereof, applies. 

(4) For the application of the present 
Convention to any territory to which it is 
extended by the United States or by Belgium, 
references to the United States” or to “Bel- 
gium” or to one or the other contracting 
State, as the case may be, shall be construed 
to refer to such territory. 

(5) For the purposes of the present Con- 
vention, the Belgian Congo shall be con- 
sidered to be a Belgian territory to which the 
provisions of this Article shall apply. 


ARTICLE X 

(1) This Convention shall be ratified and 
the instruments of ratification shall be ex- 
changed at Brussels as soon as possible. 

(2) This Convention shall come into force 
on the date of exchange of instruments of 
ratification and shall be effective only as to 
the estates or successions of persons dying 
on or after such date. 

(3) This Convention shall remain in force 
for a period of five years beginning with such 
date and indefinitely after that period, but 
may be terminated by either of the con- 
tracting States at the end of the five-year 
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period or at any time thereafter, provided 
that at least six months’ prior notice of ter- 
mination has been given. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the 
English and French languages, the two texts 
having equal authenticity, this twenty-sev- 
enth day of May, 1954. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

[SEAL] JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 

For the Government of Belgium: 

[SEAL] SILVERCRUYS. 


Mr.GEORGE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has before it Executive Report No. 3 
dealing with three separate tax conven- 
tions, including an income tax conven- 
tion with Japan—Executive D, 83d Con- 
gress, 2d session; an estate and gift tax 
convention with Japan—Executive E, 
83d Congress, 2d session; and an estate 
tax convention with Belgium—Executive 
G, 83d Congress, 2d session. The two 
conventions with Japan were reported 
favorably by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in the last session of Congress. 
These conventions were again reported 
favorably by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on February 9, 1955, along with 
the convention with Belgium which was 
considered by the Committee for the 
first time in this session. 


ESTATE TAX CONVENTION WITH BELGIUM 


The convention with Belgium relating 
to taxes on estates and successions is 
generally similar to other death duty 
conventions which the Senate has pre- 
viously approved, for example, conven- 
tions with the United Kingdom, Canada, 
France, Australia, and others. 


ESTATE AND GIFT TAX CONVENTION WITH JAPAN 


Similarly, the provisions of the con- 
vention with Japan relating to taxes on 
estates, inheritances, and gifts closely 
parallel provisions of other death duty 
conventions now in effect. The unusual 
feature of this convention is that it is 
the first treaty to combine provisions 
applicable to both estate and gift taxes 
in the same convention. There are now 
in effect between the United States and 
Australia both a gift tax convention and 
an estate tax convention. The pending 
convention with Japan, however, is the 
first dual estate and gift tax convention. 


INCOME TAX CONVENTION WITH JAPAN 


In the case of the income tax conven- 
tion with Japan, there are several note- 
worthy features which should be called 
to the attention of the Senate. It was 
for the purpose of permitting a fuller 
discussion of these features that the 
Senate did not take action upon either 
of the Japanese tax treaties in the clos- 
ing days of the last session of the 
Congress. 

Attention should be called first to the 
principal provisions in the Japanese in- 
come tax convention which are particu- 
larly favorable to the United States. 
For example, there is provided a recipro- 
cal exemption of shipping and aircraft 
operating profits. This provision which 
was contained in article V of the con- 
vention operates primarily in favor of 
the United States since the Japanese at 
the present time have no airlines in 
operation between Japan and the United 
States. Thus, the exemption of United 
States aircraft profits derived from oper- 
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ations in Japan is especially favorable 
to this country. The United States also 
has the greater preponderance of ship- 
ping operations between Japan and the 
United States so that exemption of the 
profits derived from shipping benefits 
the United States more than Japan at 
the present time. 

In article VII of the convention there 
is provided a reciprocal limitation on the 
tax on outgoing royalties. The tax on 
such royalties may not exceed 15 per- 
cent. This provision results in a reduc- 
tion of the Japanese withholding tax on 
film rentals from the present tax of 20 
percent to the 15-percent maximum tax 
under this convention. At the present 
time most film rentals flow from Japan 
to the United States rather than in the 
tends to be particularly advantageous to 
reverse direction, so that this provision 
the United States. 

In article X of the convention there is 
provided an exemption from Japanese 
tax of compensation paid by the United 
States Government to a citizen of the 
United States who is resident in Japan, 
unless the United States citizen has been 
admitted to Japan for permanent resi- 
dence. This exemption is of particular 
importance to a number of United States 
citizens who are employed as technical 
experts in Japan by the United States 
but whose employment is not of such 
a nature as to bring it within the diplo- 
matic immunity from tax. The exemp- 
tion is a reciprocal one but it operates 
predominately in favor of the United 
States at the present time. 

In article XIII of the convention there 
are provided certain rules for deter- 
mining the source of income. These 
source rules are derived from the United 
States internal-revenue laws and regu- 
lations. Thus, it is significant that the 
rules for determining sources of income 
are those with which the United States 
taxpayers are generally familiar rather 
than Japanese concepts. 

In article XIV of the convention there 
is a very important provision dealing 
with the credit for Japanese corporate 
dividends paid to United States citizens, 
corporations, or residents. This pro- 
vision is not a reciprocal exemption, 
Thus, the United States withholding tax 
of 30 percent on dividends from United 
States corporations going abroad to 
Japanese citizens remains unaffected by 
the provision, 

Under the convention, Japan agrees 
not to impose any witholding tax on divi- 
dends paid to a United States stock- 
holder—unless the recipient is a resident 
of Japan or has a permanent establish- 
ment in Japan. At the present time 
Japan imposes a 20 percent withholding 
tax on outgoing dividends. This tax, 
however, is reduced to 10 percent if the 
investment tends to further the Japa- 
nese economy. Under the provisions of 
the convention described previously, Ja- 
pan agrees to impose no withholding tax 
on outgoing dividends paid to United 
States recipients. 

The convention also provides that with 
respect to United States recipients of 
dividends from Japanese corporations, 
the United States will grant a credit 
against its tax of 25 percent of the 
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amount of the dividend but only on the 
grossing-up principle, to borrow an 
English term. This provision is gen- 
erally similar to provisions contained in 
tax treaties now in effect between the 
United States and Ireland and between 
the United States and the United King- 
dom. 

To illustrate the grossing- up principle, 
assume that a United States share- 
holder receives $100 of dividends from a 
Japanese corporation. If it is assumed 
that the United States shareholder is 
taxed on his income at an effective rate 
of 50 percent, he would compute his 
United States tax and the allowable 
credit for the dividend in the following 
manner: He would include the dividend 
of $100 in gross income; he would also 
then include in gross income 25 percent 
of the amount of the dividend, or $25 
Thus, he would include in gross income 
a total of $125 with respect to the divi- 
dend, or more than the actual amount 
of the dividend. He must include this 
extra amount in order to get the benefit 
of the tax credit provided for in the 
treaty. The tax on this $125, at the ef- 
fective rate of 50 percent, is $62.50. 
Against this tax the United States stock- 
holder would receive a credit of 25 per- 
cent of $100, or $25. Thus, the United 
States tax attributable to the $100 Japa- 
nese dividend would be $37.50. 

This grossing-up principle has the ef- 
fect of decreasing the advantage of the 
tax credit as the taxpayer goes into a 
higher bracket of tax liability. Thus, as- 
sume that the United States recipient of 
the $100 Japanese dividend is in a higher 
bracket so that he might be taxed, for 
example, at an effective rate of 85 per- 
cent. In this case, he would again have 
gross income of $125, but his United 
States tax attributable to the Japanese 
dividend would be $106.25. Against this 
tax he would receive a credit of $25, so 
that he would pay a total United States 
tax with respect to a Japanese dividend 
of $81.25. Thus, out of the $100 Japa- 
nese dividend he would have left, after 
paying United States taxes, only $18.75. 

This latter example may be compared 
with a United States citizen who receives 
a dividend from a domestic corporation. 
With respect to a $100 dividend from a 
domestic corporation—leaving out of 
consideration the dividend exclusion— 
there would be imposed at an effective 
tax rate of 85 percent a tax of $85. 
Against this tax the individual would re- 
ceive a tax credit of 4 percent of the 
amount of the dividend, or $4. Thus, 
the tax attributable to the United States 
dividend at the 85 percent effective rate 
would be $81. The individual would thus 
have $19 remaining on his $100 United 
States dividend as compared with $18.75 
if the dividend had been received from a 
Japanese corporation. 

As indicated earlier, this grossing up 
principle is similar to that employed in 
other tax conventions with respect to 
dividends received by United States re- 
cipients from corporations which are en- 
tities of the other contracting country. 

On balance, Mr. President, it seems 
very clear that the treaty or tax con- 
vention with Japan is more favorable, 
or at least equally favorable, to the 
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United States than it is to the Japanese 
citizen who is similarly affected. 

The whole purpose of the first treaty 
with Japan, which I deseribed briefly, 
and of the Belgium treaty, is really to 
avoid double taxation in the case of 
estate and death taxes. 

I believe it is agreed that these con- 
ventions may be considered together, but 
a separate vote is desired on each one 
of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the pending conventions 
will be considered as having passed 
through their various parliamentary 
stages up to the point of the considera- 
tion of the resolutions of ratification. 
CONVENTION WITH JAPAN RELATING TO TAXES 

ON INCOME 

The clerk will first read the resolution 
of ratification of Executive D, the con- 
vention with Japan relating to taxes on 
income. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Exec- 
utive D. 83d Congress, 2d session, a con- 
vention between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Japan for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on income, signed at 
Washington April 16, 1954. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The question is, Will the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the resolution of 
ratification? 

The yeas and nays having been or- 
dered, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], 
and the Senator from Virginia IMr. 
Rosertson] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate to attend the atomic energy tests 
in Nevada. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent of Cuba. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] are absent by leave 
of the Senate because of illness. 
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The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate to attend his 25th anniversary 
celebration in the State of Washington. 

I further announce that on this vote 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Green], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Humpurey], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jonnson], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Serator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. McNamara], the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. O’ManHoney], and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], if 
present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT], the Senators from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER and Mr. Bricker], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] and 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] is absent by 
leave of the Senate to attend the in- 
augural ceremonies of the President of 
Cuba. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brivces], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY] are 
detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT], the Sena- 
tors from Ohio [Mr. BENDER and Mr. 
Bricker], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HRuskal, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Martin] and the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] would 
each vote yea.“ 

The yeas and nays resulted: Yeas 72, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—72 

Aiken Frear Morse 
Barkley Fulbright Mundt 
Barrett George Murray 
Beall Goldwater Neely 
Bennett Gore Neuberger 
Bush Hayden Pastore 
Butler Hennings Payne 

yra Hill Potter 
Carlson Holland Purtell 
Case, N. J. Ives Russell 
Case, S. Dak Jackson Saltonstall 
Chavez Jenner Schoeppel 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Cotton Kerr Smathers 
Curtis Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Daniel Knowland Sparkman 
Dirksen Kuchel Stennis 
Douglas Lehman Symington 
Duff Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Mansfield Thye 
Eastland Martin, Pa Watkins 
Ellender McClellan Welker 
Ervin Millikin Williams 
Flanders Monroney Young 

NOT VOTING—24 

Allott Hickenlooper Malone 
Anderson Hruska Martin, Iowa 
Bender Humphrey McCarthy 
Bible Johnson, Tex. McNamara 
Bricker Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Bridges Kennedy Robertson 
Capehart Langer Smith, Maine 
Green Magnuson Wiley 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution 
of ratification is agreed to. 

CONVENTION WITH JAPAN RELATING TO TAXES 
ON ESTATES, INHERITANCES, AND GIFTS 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
urge all Senators to remain in the Cham- 
ber, for we have two additional treaties 
to consider. They have already been 
gone into and explained by the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GEORGE]. If Senators will re- 
main in the Chamber, we shall be able 
to complete the ratification of the trea- 
ties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution of ratification of Executive E 
will now be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive E, 83d Congress, 2d session, a con- 
vention between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Japan for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on estates, inheritances, 
and gifts, signed at Washington on April 16, 
1954. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CxHaAvez], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. NcNamaral], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate to attend the atomic energy tests 
in Nevada. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent of Cuba. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] are absent by leave 
of the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate to attend his 25th anniversary cele- 
bration in the State of Washington. 

I further announce that on this vote 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavez], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Jonnson], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the 
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Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
and the Senator from Georgia IMr. 
Russel, if present and voting, would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senators from Ohio [Mr. BENDER and 
Mr. Bricker], the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Lancer], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Matone], and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Martin] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] is absent by 
leave of the Senate to attend the in- 
augural ceremonies of the President of 
Cuba. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brinces], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from Ver- 
mont IMr. FLANDERS], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartTHy] are de- 
tained on official business. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT], the Senators 
from Ohio (Mr. BENDER and Mr. 
Bricker], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDbERSI, and the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted: Yeas 71, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—71 

Aiken George Morse 
Barkley Goldwater Mundt 
Barrett Gore Murray 
Beall Hayden Neely 
Bennett Hennings Neuberger 
Bush Hill Pastore 
Butler Holland Payne 
Byrd Hruska Potter 
Carlson Ives Purtell 
Case, N. J. Jackson Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Jenner Schoeppel 
Clements Johnston, S.C. Scott 
Cotton Kefauver Smathers 
Curtis Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Daniel Kilgore Sparkman 
Dirksen Knowland Stennis 
Douglas Kuchel Symington 
Duff Lehman Thurmond 
Dworshak Long Thye 
Eastland Mansfield Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Welker 
Ervin McClellan Williams 
Frear Millikin Young 
Fulbright Monroney 

NOT VOTING—25 
Allott Green McCarthy 
Anderson Hickenlooper McNamara 
Bender Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Bible Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Bricker Kennedy Russell 
Bridges Langer Smith, Maine 
Capehart Magnuson Wiley 
Chavez Malone 
Flanders Martin, Iowa 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution of 
ratification is agreed to. 


CONVENTION WITH BELGIUM RELATING TO TAXES 
ON ESTATES AND SUCCESSIONS 

The resolution of ratification of Exec- 
utive G will now be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution of 
ratification, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
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advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive G, 83d Congress, 2d session, & 
convention between the United States of 
America and Belgium for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on estates and 
successions, signed at Washington on May 
27, 1954. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate to attend the atomic energy tests in 
Nevada. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent of Cuba. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy] are absent by leave 
of the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate to attend his 25th anniversary 
celebration in the State of Washington. 

I further announce that on this vote 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jonnson], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Russetu], if 
present and voting, would vote yea.“ 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Al Torr]. 
the Senators from Ohio [Mr. BENDER and 
Mr. Bricker], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Matone], and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Martin] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] is absent by 
leave of the Senate to attend the in- 
augural ceremonies of the President of 
Cuba. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wiey] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
Mr. McCartuy] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. At.otr], the Senators 
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from Ohio [Mr. BENDER and Mr. 
Bricker], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Martin], and the Senator from Maine 
{Mrs. SMITH] would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted: Yeas 74, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—74 

Alken Frear Monroney 
Barkley Pulbright Morse 
Barrett George Mundt 
Beall Goldwater Murray 
Bennett Gore Neely 
Bridges Hayden Neuberger 
Bush Hennings Pastore 
Butler Hill Payne 
Byrd Holland Potter 
Carison Purtell 
Case, N. J Ives Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Jackson Schoeppel 
Chavez Jenner Scott 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Cotton Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Kerr Sparkman 
Daniel Kilgore Stennis 
Dirksen Knowland Symington 
Douglas Kuchel Thurmond 
Duff Lehman Thye 
Dworshak Long Watkins 
Eastland Mansfield Welker 
Ellender Martin, Pa Williams 
Ervin McClellan Young 
Flanders Millikin 

NOT VOTING—22 
Allott Humphrey McNamara 
Anderson Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Bender Kennedy Robertson 
Bible Langer Russell 
Bricker Magnuson Smith, Maine 
Capehart Malone Wiley 
Green Martin, Iowa 
Hickenlooper McCarthy 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution 
of ratification. is agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be notified of the ratification of the three 
conventions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
now ask that the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar will 
be stated. 


NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING 
COMMISSION 
The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Albert J. Hayes to be a member. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Louis S. Rothschild to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Allin H. Pierce to be judge, for 
the unexpired term of 12 years from 
June 2, 1948. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection the nomination is con- 
firmed. 
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CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Ross Rizley, to be a member. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


RENEGOTIATION BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Thomas Coggeshall, to be a 
member. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public 
Health Service. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Public 
Health Service nominations be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Public Health Service 
nominations are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be notified of all nominations con- 
firmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be so noti- 
fied. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


OREGON LEGISLATURE MEMORIAL 
ON JOHN DAY DAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have a 
few brief remarks to make on a me- 
morial adopted by the House of the 
Oregon Legislature dealing with the John 
Day Dam. 

House Joint Memorial No. 2 of the 
Oregon Legislature has been placed be- 
fore the Senate and referred to the 
appropriate committee. 

It requires comment. House Joint 
Memorial No. 2 relates to the John Day 
multi-purpose project on the Columbia 
River which was authorized by the Con- 
gress in years past as a wholly Federal 
project as part of the main control plan 
for the Columbia River Basin. 

The memorial correctly relates the 
magnificent and urgently required 
power, navigation, and flood- control 
benefits of the John Day Dam as a 
Federal project. It goes on to urge 
Congress to “appropriate immediately 
the funds necessary to enable the Corps 
of Engineers to complete the prelimi- 
nary investigations and planning for the 
John Day Project.” 

That is fine as far as it goes. It 
should state in addition that the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation of $500,000 for 
this purpose is totally inadequate. Ap- 
parently the Republican majority in the 
State Legislature that adopted this 
memorial, to the applause of the pri- 
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vate utilities, thought it best not to men- 
tion this fact. 

On January 16, Senators MAGNUSON, 
JACKSON, MURRAY, MANSFIELD, NEU- 
BERGER and I issued a statement express- 
ing the hope that the President would 
recommend adequate planning funds 
for John Day Dam. Our hopes went 
unanswered by the President, who rec- 
ommended one-third that amount in his 
budget. 

Last year, starting in January, I urged 
that John Day be a new start—so des- 
perately needed in the Pacific Northwest 
to provide navigation aid and cheap 
power and what is equally scarce in our 
area, jobs. 

In March 1953, I urged the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee to provide the 
funds in the amount of $750;000. That 
is the amount the Corps of Engineers can 
use and needs to do a full year’s work to 
ready John Day for construction, a long 
and laborious process. 

The committee recommended $500,000 
and the Senate agreed, but the amount 
was eliminated in conference. I pro- 
tested and was joined by Senators Mac- 
NuUSON and Jackson. We sought to have 
the bill recommitted. The then chair- 
man of the Civil Functions Subcommit- 
tee, the present minority leader, vigor- 
ously opposed us and pointed out that he 
did not think it wise to proceed to start 
a project of such dimensions and cost. 

We persisted. When the first sup- 
plemental appropriations bill was before 
the Senate, we urged the appropriation 
of $1.5 million, because after the first 
elimination of the funds for John Day, 
the Army Corps of Engineers advised us 
that if it received funds before August, 
the planning job could be done in 15 
months instead of more than 2 years. 
Had the Republican 83d Congress acted, 
John Day could have been under con- 
struction this year. 

The committee recommended $750,- 
000. The Senate agreed. Once again, 
every penny for John Day was cut out 
in conference. 

The Democratic Senators from the 
Pacific Northwest are determined to 
fight this year for $1.5 million for the 
accelerated program. 

Our area, and the Nation, needs that 
new start in 1956. 

It is my hope that the Oregon Legisla- 
ture follows up its memorial with a 
suitable one urging an appropriation of 
$1.5 million. Let them also urge the 
President to revise his request so that 
the job can be done, be done right and 
be done quickly. Why was that not done 
in the first place? 

The memorial has another subsection 
asking that the Federal Government “in- 
dicate its intention to build the John 
Day project promptly and solely with 
Federal funds by making the necessary 
appropriation to start construction im- 
mediately upon completing the pre- 
liminary planning or, in the alterna- 
tive, enact without delay such enabling 
legislation as is required to permit local 
agencies to advance funds, under appro- 
priate arrangements with the United 
States, so that construction of such 
project by the Federal Government can 
be initiated immediately,” 
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I fear the Republican draftsman of the 
resolution was ill-advised about congres- 
sional procedure, or totally unaware of 
how long the planning phase will take. 
For projects of this sort, Congress limits 
appropriations to the fiscal year ahead. 
I fear that the Republican legislators in 
Oregon were not looking for an assur- 
ance that the Federal Government will 
go forward with the project, but instead 
were looking for an excuse for advocat- 
ing so-called partnership. 

Let me briefly describe what that 
“partnership” entails. In doing so I 
quote the views I presented upon behalf 
of a majority of the Democrats on the 
Public Works Committee last year: 

This is the partnership prize. 

The John Day Dam, an authorized project, 
is almost éxclusively a power dam located 
on the main stem of the Columbia River. 

It will have an installed capacity of 1,100,- 
000 kilowatts (as compared with 39,000 
at Cougar and 81,000 at Green Peter-White 
Bridge). With the addition of upstream 
storage installed capacity can be increased to 
1,500,000 kilowatts. 

In the form proposed the project would 
cost about $400 million exclusive of interest 
costs during construction. The Army engi- 
neers advise that this project is essentially 
like the McNary Dam project, for which a 
tentative cost allocation charges power with 
over 90 percent of the total cost. So that 
under the plan for the dam proposed in the 
partnership bill, power would be chargeable 
with some 90 percent of the cost which will 
range from $360 million to $400 million with- 
out interest charges during construction. 
Under Federal construction, operation and 
marketing of power, the Federal investment 
for power would be returned in full in a 
50-year period. 

However, this is what the sponsor of the 
bill (S. 3510) proposes (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol. 100, pt. 5, p. 7042): 

“The estimated total cost of the John Day 
Dam is $320 million. The local interests 
propose to contribute $164 million or more 
than half of the cost of the dam to the Fed- 
eral Government. We are, therefore, deal- 
ing with much larger sums of money—hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars—than we were in 
the other cases. 

“With the bill providing that the local in- 
terests contribute $164 million and that the 
Federal Government assume the responsi- 
bility to pay the remainder of the cost of the 
dam, one of the first questions that occurs is 
how this division of financial responsibility 
was arrived at. The answer is this: We 
started with the proposition that a partner- 
ship in the ordinary sense of the word meant 
approximately equal contributions by the 
partners, It was next determined that the 
probable limit of financing by the local in- 
terests was in the neighborhood of $165 
million.” 


In the remarks the sponsor of the bill 
put into the Recorp he neglected to 
break down the benefit which will accrue 
to the respective partners. The benefit 
which will accrue is that the private 
utilities which are to receive the power 
will get the proceeds from the power, 
and the taxpayers of the United States 
will get the fish ladders, and will have 
to pay the flood-control capital cost, but 
will not receive dividends from the dam, 
Of course the Secretary of the Interior 
does not like to have me say in the State 
of Oregon that he is sponsoring a give- 
away project; but he is sponsoring the 
giving away of millions upon millions 
of dollars to the private utilities of my 
State at the expense of the taxpayers 
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of the Nation, The private-utility in- 
terests do not own the Columbia River. 
It belongs to 164 million American peo- 
ple; and as a Senator from the State 
of Oregon I intend to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with my colleague in this 
body to see to it that the taxpayers of 
the Nation are protected from the give- 
away program of the Secretary of the 
Interior to the private utilities of my 
State. It is because of the position he 
takes on John Day and other dams in 
our section of the country that I always 
refer to him in my State as the Secretary 
of the Department of Private Utilities, 
and not as the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks the remainder 
of the comments on the John Day Dam 
issue which I made in the Senate last 
year, and to which I have previously 
referred. 

There being no objection, the remain- 
der of the comments was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


An additional feature of this proposal is 
that the Government will build the project 
with its own funds—thereby conferring upon 
the participating utilities the benefit of the 
low interest rates available to the United 
States. 

The partner or partners would receive an 
amount of power equal to the total genera- 
tion of John Day delivered, over Government 
transmission lines, at load centers. This 
could involve Federal expenditure for con- 
struction of additional transmission facili- 
ties, but the partner would pay only for the 
cost of transmission, not the cost of con- 
structing transmission facilities. 

The power partners would receive elec- 
tricity in proportion to their contribution 
to the $164 million invested. Among the 
potential participants, Portland General 
Electric Co., which initially proposed the 
plan, undoubtedly would make the major 
investment and thereby receive the lion's 
share of the power output. 

Interestingly, the method for cost alloca- 
tion contained in the Cougar and Green 
Peter bills are not included in S. 3510. That 
task is left solely to the Army engineers and 
Federal Power Commission. Yet, the Engi- 
neers and the Secretary of Interior recom- 
mended the cost allocation formula of the 
bills for the 2 small projects for use in con- 
nection with regular Federal multipurpose 
projects. In the case of McNary, power has 
been charged with 9714 percent of the cost 
of the project. 

Apparently, the partnership advocates are 
not content to have Portland General Elec- 
tric Co. bear the cost of power generation 
upon the basis that has resulted in weight- 
ing Federal power from McNary with so 
large a portion of the project cost. 

Another aspect of the John Day partner- 
ship bill is the express provision for using 
the Federal transmission system for the dis- 
tribution of power to Portland General Elec- 
tric at load center. Partnership advocates 
have not been so generous in supporting 
funds for transmission lines to deliver power 
to PUD's and rural electric co-ops. 

But, the main significance of this provision 
in the bill is the comparison it presents with 
the Cougar bill, which contains no such pro- 
vision. However, in the John Day bill the 
use of Federal transmission lines do not 
imply the pooling and integration of power. 
Rather it represents an exchange of power 
so that Portland General Electric and its 
junior partners will get an amount of power 
equal to the amount generated at this mam- 
moth project. 

The John Day partnership would result in 
higher power costs for the profit of a private 
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utility. The people's river and the people's 
funds, the people’s borrowing power—would 
be used to hand over power under a 50-year 
contract and the power revenues would be 
used to repay the people’s investment after 
a markup for the private utility's profit. 

Public preference, the chief target of the 
private utilities of the country, would be 
nonexistent for a million to a million and 
a half kilowatts of capacity. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to assure the Senate that the 21-to-7 vote 
in the State senate and the 34-to-26 vote 
in the State house of representatives 
was almost a straight party-line vote. 
Only two Republican members of the 
house, Representatives Gust Anderson 
and McKenzie, to their credit, joined the 
Democrats in opposition. 

It is unfortunate that the Republican 
leadership in Oregon has made opposi- 
tion to public power development a par- 
tisan issue. It does not represent the 
rank-and-file Republicans of my State. 
The people of Oregon, Democrats, Inde- 
pendents, and Republicans, know that 
inexpensive public power means the dif- 
ference between economic progress and 
economic stagnation. The Oregon Re- 
publican machine has made itself the 
party of stagnation. 

John Day, like high Hells Canyon 
Dam, must be built if Oregon is to pros- 
per and make its contribution to the 
economy and defense of the country. 

Do the Republicans in the Oregon 
State Legislature care to put themselves 
on record on the Federal Hells Canyon 
Dam? 

Such action is awaited with interest. 

The Republican leadership of Oregon, 
by this resolution, has made itself a 
soundtruck, with no parade. The peo- 
ple of the State I, in part, represent are 
not behind the private utility sound- 
truck which is being driven through the 
State by the Republican machine of 
Oregon. 

Mr. President, in closing I wish to in- 
vite attention to a very fine article writ- 
ten by my colleague [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
published in the current issue of the Re- 
porter magazine, entitled “Partnership 
Versus the Public Interest.” 

I desire to be associated with the ob- 
servations of the junior Senator from 
Oregon appearing in this fine article. 
But before I ask unanimous consent to 
have it inserted in the Recorp as part 
of my remarks, I wish to read a quota- 
tion or two from the article. The junior 
Senator from Oregon is one of the most 
able and brilliant writers in the field of 
American journalism today, and in this 
article he has, with his usual clarity, 
boiled down the essential features of this 
great power issue in the State of Oregon. 

Speaking of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, my colleague says in this article: 

When he spoke out for partnership in 
Oregon last year under the aegis of the 
Republican National Committee, Secretary 
of the Interior McKay cited the need for 
safeguarding the country’s exchequer. He 
did not mention that power receipts are 
pouring into that exchequer from many of 
the same Federal projects partnership would 
displace. 

The key partnership bill drafted to date 
calls for development of the John Day power 
site on the Columbia River, where the 
mightiest of America’s hydroelectric streams 
forms the boundary between Oregon and 
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Washington. This measure, introduced near 
the close of the 83d Congress with the 
approval of both the Bureau of the Budg- 
et and the Department of the Interior, 
calls for a dam to cost approximately $320 
million. The Government would contribute 
$156 million of this sum, and the remain- 
ing $164 million would come from what the 
President refers to as “non-Federal inter- 
ests,” meaning in this particular instance 
the Portland General Electric Co. Mr. 
McKay had originally announced that the 
State Grange and farmers’ rural electric co- 
operatives might join with the power com- 
pany as “non-Federal interests,” but these 
organizations later denounced the proposed 
partnership in strong terms. The co-ops said 
that it could mean the doom of public power 
in the Northwest. 

Under the partnership bill, the Govern- 
ment gets as its share of the projects the 
fish ladders, the navigation locks, and the 
flood-control gates along the spillway. These 
are facilities that the President regards as 
involving “a national interest,” a descrip- 
tion he evidently does not apply to water 
power. Kilowatts being thus less important 
than chutes for salmon or locks for stern- 
wheelers, the “non-Federal interests“ receive 
as their portion of the dam the energy 
produced in the powerhouse for a period of 
at least 50 years. 

Up to this point partnership may seem a 
sound venture for the Government. The 
great dam gets built and the Treasury has 
to put up only about 49 percent of the funds, 
as compared with the 100 percent required of 
the Federal Government in the era of New 
Deal spending, when Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee rose above bedrock in the Columbia 
River. 

MR. M’KAY, MEET MR. M’KAY 

During a nationwide TV program Secre- 
tary McKay, a former Governor of Ore- 
gon and Chevrolet dealer, blurted out: “I 
don't think it's right to subsidize power 
out in my country—for instance, in Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho.” 

If the Secretary is correct in his contention 
that the Government is losing money on the 
kilowatts generated in the Northwest, then 
altruistic utility companies are merely spar- 
ing the Government a fiscal headache in 
offering to take over the powerhouses. What 
could be finer for the public? Partnership 
becomes a generous gesture on the part of 
Electric Bond & Share and its brethren. 

But the truth seems to be that Mr. McKay, 
like so many other administrators in the 
Capital, has failed to read material to which 
his own name is signed. In appraising the 
bank balance of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, the 1953 annual report of the 
Secretary of the Interior noted that The 
repayment is substantially in excess of 
scheduled requirements.” 

Behind this formal language lurks one of 
the most profitable financial records of any 
Federal agency in the land. A total of $128,- 
549,822 has been invested, for example, in 
construction costs, operating expenses, and 
interest in the majestic dam at Bonneville, 
where the Columbia River surges through 
the Cascade Mountains. Up to June 30, 1954, 
$48,825,958 has been put back into the 
Treasury, through the sale of Bonneville 
current, and Bonneville Dam has been in full 
operation only since 1943. How many other 
undertakings, public or private, are more 
than 35 percent paid for after so brief a 
period? Even allowing for the decreased 
value of the dollar, the return would seem 
to look pretty good. 

My colleague goes on to say in this 
very keen article: 


Under the John Day partnership bill, the 
Government will be paid back by the utility 
corporation only the funds invested by the 
powerplant section of the dam, plus the cost 
of transmission and maintenance. Yet the 
all-Federal system of operation now in effect 
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at Bonneville and Grand Coulee will prob- 
ably return to the Treasury many times the 
total value of both projects, 

In fact, the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, which markets at wholesale the energy 
from all Government dams on the Columbia 
and its swift tributaries, has collected $340,- 
565,589 in gross income out of hydroelectric- 
power receipts. Approximately half of this, 
$170,409,914, has gone to repay the original 
investment in hydroelectric facilities. The 
other half has been applied on interest and 
operating expenses. 

Although some of the present advocates 
of partnership once prophesied that the 
Federal dams in the Northwest would never 
find a market for their juice, the demand 
for kilowatts extends from tidewater to the 
Canadian boundary. Of the $221,462,229 
spent on the generating features of vast 
Grand Coulee Dam, the largest edifice ever 
reared by mankind, $51,031,697 already has 
been repaid to the Treasury. Yet Grand 
Coulee has not been in full operation even 
as long as Bonneville. Its complete quota of 
turbines dates only from 1951. 

By any test, these dams have been enor- 
mously profitable for the Government. To 
begin with, they probably would have had 
to be built anyway to serve other purposes. 
Grand Coulee is wresting from the high 
desert 15,000-irrigated homesteads, many of 
them settled by ex-GI’s. Peach orchards 
and alfalfa fields have driven back the tum- 
bleweed and sagebrush. And Bonneville's 
locks and lake have increased navigation on 
the upper Columbia River from 85,715 tons 
of cargo in 1933 to 1,343,575 tons in 1953. 
This water competition, in turn, has held 
down rail and truck freight prices. 

The income from power at the dams has 
been a bonus. Irrigation and navigation 
were the first reasons for the projects. Yet 
it is probable that this income may pay for 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee many times 
over before steel girders and concrete bas- 
tions yield at last to the erosion of wind, 
weather, and the surging river. 


I digress from my reading of the 
article by my colleague [Mr. NEUBERGER ] 
to make a comment about the phony tax 
issue which is constantly being raised 
by Republican spokesmen in my State, 
the argument that the private utilities 
pay taxes. If we had continued to be 
subjected to the high-power rates 
charged by the private utilities in our 
State, private enterprise, to the extent 
of millions upon millions of dollars of 
investment in new business never would 
have come into the State. Private en- 
terprises with a volume of business of 
millions upon millions of dollars came 
into Oregon, because of the availability 
of cheap power, which was produced by 
the great multipurpose dams. Those 
private businesses have returned to the 
United States Treasury many, many 
times the increase in tax dollars the 
Treasury would ever have received from 
private utilities had they been allowed 
to build high-power cost, low-head dams. 

When I discuss next week, as I expect 
to do at the time of the introduction 
of the Hells Canyon Dam bill, the issue 
of taxation, I shall present to the Sen- 
ate a breakdown of the contributions 
by way of tax payments which private 
industry has made to the Treasury, pay- 
ments which never would have been 
made otherwise, because those private 
industries never would have come into 
our State except for the building of such 
dams as Bonneville and Grand Coulee. 

A great dam like Hells Canyon Dam 
will bring to the Pacific Northwest mil- 
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lions upon millions of dollars’ worth of 
new industry, which never will come in 
if the Secretary of the Interior shall be 
permitted to get by with his sellout to 
the Idaho Power Co., in conjunction 
with the Idaho Power Co.’s plan to 
build low-head dams on the Snake 
River, instead of the great multiple-pur- 
pose dam so badly needed in Hells Can- 
yon. The site at Hells Canyon is the 
greatest remaining multiple-purpose 
dam site on this continent; yet it is pro- 
posed by this administration to scuttle 
it, so far as the welfare of future genera- 
tions of American boys and girls is con- 
cerned, and to make the same mistake 
which the private utilities sought to per- 
petuate in the early days of the first 
administration of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

The private electric utilities wanted to 
scuttle the Grand Coulee project and 
build a low-head dam at Kettle Falls. 
But President Roosevelt was warned of 
their scheme by the great Republican 
leader from my State, Charles McNary; 
by George Norris, of Nebraska; by Bone 
and Dill, of Washington; by La Follette, 
ef Wisconsin; Johnson, of California; 
and other liberals. They pointed out 
to Roosevelt what the private utilities 
were up to in seeking permission to build 
a low-head dam at Kettle Falls, know- 
ing full well that if they got by with it, 
Grand Coulee Dam never could have 
been built. 

But those Senators had a friendly 
President to work with, one who under- 
stood the Republican source of a con- 
servation program in this country, a 
Republican source that went back to 
Teddy Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot. 
That program, carried on by a great 
liberal of liberals, George Norris, who 
made his historic fights on this issue, 
aided and assisted by Charles McNary, 
Bob La Follette, Hiram Johnson, and 
others, preserved for our generation of 
American boys and girls their heritage 
in the natural resources of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

At this time, we who are making this 
fight in the Senate do not have a friend- 
ly President on this issue, because our 
President has gone along with the pri- 
vate utilities’ program under the label 
of “partnership.” It is the kind of part- 
nership under which, as the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] points out 
in his great article, the people get the 
fish ladders and the locks, while the pri- 
vate utilities get the generating forces 
of the dams and the power profits which 
come from those generating forces. 

That is why I said on an earlier occa- 
sion that I do not think much of a part- 
nership in which one of the partners 
picks the pockets of the other partner. 
The Eisenhower partnership program, 
sponsored by his Secretary of the 
Interior, is a partnership program in 
which the private utilities, as one of 
the partners, will proceed immediately 
to pick the pockets of the American tax- 
payer; and the private utilities have the 
audacity to say that they ought to be 
allowed to do so because, on the basis 
of their taking, they pay taxes. 

The American people need to be told 
that the great power sites belong to them 
and that the water belongs to them, 
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The Government ought to build multi- 
ple-purpose dams on these sites and 
have them owned by the people of the 
Nation, not by a private-utility, monop- 
olistic combine. That is what Senator 
NEUBERGER points out so clearly in his 
fine article. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article may be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point, as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PARTNERSHIP VERSUS THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
(By Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 

“Partnership” has become one of the most 
honored words in the lexicon of the Eisen- 
hower administration. It »eppers the Presi- 
Gent’s recent budget message wherever nat- 
ural resources are discussed. Indeed, neither 
the President nor Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay can refer to the vast river 
systems of America without dwelling rever- 
entially on the term “partnership.” 

The people are told that under partner- 
ship they are to enjoy an infinitely more 
wholesome management of the country’s 


water, timber, and public lands than under 


Federal operation in the past. 

“This budget,” declared the President of 
his financial plans for the fiscal year 1953, 
“proposes the start of several new construc- 
tion projects under such partnership ar- 
rangements. Thus, we are continuing to de- 
velop our natural resources at less cost to 
the Federal Government.” 

Yet, although the President and his aides 
talked frequently and fondly of partnership 
in general, rarely do administration leaders 
spell out precisely what they actually mean 
by partnership. For this, we must turn not 
to speeches and budget messages but to the 
proposed legislation through which partner- 
ship would be put into effect. Upon study- 
ing one of these bills one discovers quite a 
contrasting prospect to the idyllic descrip- 
tions given by the President. 

In the cold, terse lines of a printed Senate 
bill partnership becomes simply a disposal 
of resources. The American people would be 
committed not only to parting with some of 
the most valuable hydroelectric-power sites 
in the world but also to appropriating pub- 
lic funds so that these sites can be exploited 

` for private interests. Far from developing 
natural resources at the less cost to the Fed- 
eral Government boasted of by the Presi- 
dent, partnership over the years will deny to 
the Treasury hundreds of millions of dollars 
that might otherwise go toward reducing the 
national debt, which so worries many of the 
President's followers. 

This is perhaps the most startling aspect of 
partnership. In the name of fiscal respon- 
sibility, the public would be deprived of the 
income-producing features of Federal proj- 
ects that have been paying for themselves at 
a much more rapid rate than even their most 
enthusiastic sponsors ever dared to predict. 
When he spoke out for partnership in Ore- 
gon last year under the aegis of the Republi- 
can National Committee, Secretary of the 
Interior McKay cited the need for safeguard- 
ing the country’s exchequer. He did not 
mention that power receipts are pouring into 
that exchequer from many of the same Fed- 
eral projects partnership would displace. 

The key partnership bill drafted to date 
calls for development of the John Day power 
site on the Columbia River, where the 
mightiest of America’s hydroelectric streams 
forms the boundary between Oregon and 
Washington. This measure, introduced near 
the close of the 83d Congress with the ap- 
proval of both the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Department of the Interior, calls for a 
dam to cost approximately $320 million. 
The Government would contribute $156 mil- 
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lion of this sum, and the remaining $164 mil- 
lion would come from what the President 
refers to as “non-Federal interests,” meaning 
in this particular instance the Portland Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Mr. McKay had originally 
announced that the State Grange and 
farmers’ rural electric cooperatives might 
join with the power company as “non-Fed- 
eral interests,” but these organizations later 
denounced the proposed partnership in 
strong terms. The co-ops said that it could 
mean the doom of public power in the North- 
west. 

Under the partnership bill, the Govern- 
ment gets as its share of the project the fish 
ladders, the navigation locks, and the flood- 
control gates along the spillway. These are 
facilities that the President regards as in- 
volving “a national interest,” a description 
he evidently does not apply to water power. 
Kilowatts being thus less important than 
chutes for salmon or locks for stern-wheelers, 
the non-Federal interests“ receive as their 
portion of the dam the energy produced in 
the powerhouse for a period of at least 50 
years. 

Up to this point partnership may seem a 
sound venture for the Government. The 
great dam gets built and the Treasury has to 
put up only about 49 percent of the funds, 
as compared with the 100 percent required of 
the Federal Government in the era of New 
Deal spending, when Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee rose above bedrock in the Columbia 
River. 

MR. M’KAY, MEET MR. M'KAY 


During a nationwide TV program Secretary 
McKay, a former governor of Oregon and 
Chevrolet dealer, blurted out: “I don’t think 
it’s right to subsidize power out in my coun- 
try—for instance, in Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho.” 

If the Secretary is correct in his contention 
that the Government is losing money on the 
kilowatts generated in the Northwest, then 
altruistic utility companies are merely spar- 
ing the Government a fiscal headache in 
offering to take over the powerhouses. What 
could be finer for the public? Partnership 
becomes a generous gesture on the part of 
Electric Bond & Share and its brethren. 

But the truth seems to be that Mr. McKay, 
like so many other administrators in the 
Capital, has failed to read material to which 
his own name is signed. In appraising the 
bank balance of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, the 1953 annual report of the 
Secretary of the Interior noted that the re- 
payment is substantially in excess of sched- 
uled requirements. 

Behind this formal language lurks one of 
the most profitable financial records of any 
Federal agency in the land. A total of $128,- 
549,822 has been invested, for example, in 
construction costs, operating expenses, and 
interest in the majestic dam at Bonneville, 
where the Columbia River surges through 
the Cascade Mountains. Up to June 30, 
1954, $48,825,958 had been put back into the 
Treasury, through the sale of Bonneville 
current—and Bonneville Dam has been in 
full operation only since 1943. How many 
other undertakings, public or private, are 
more than 35-percent paid for after so brief 
a period? Even allowing for the decreased 
value of the dollar, the return would seem 
to look pretty good. 

Under the John Day partnership bill, the 
Government will be paid back by the utility 
corporation only the funds invested in the 
powerplant section of the dam, plus the 
cost of transmission and maintenance. Yet 
the all-Federal system of operation now in 
effect at Bonneville and Grand Coulee will 
probably return to the Treasury many times 
the total value of both projects. 

In fact, the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, which markets at wholesale the energy 
from all Government dams on the Columbia 
and its swift tributaries, has collected $340,- 
565,589 in gross income out of hydroelectric- 
power receipts. Approximately half of this, 
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$170,409,916, has gone to repay the original 
investment in hydroelectric facilities. The 
other half has been applied on interest and 
operating expenses. 

Although some of the present advocates 
of partnership once prophesied that the Fed- 
eral dams in the Northwest would never find 
a market for their “juice,” the demand for 
kilowatts extends from tidewater to the Ca- 
nadian boundary. Of the $221,462,229 spent 
on the generating features of vast Grand 
Coulee Dam, the largest edifice ever reared 
by mankind, $51,031,697 already has been 
repaid to the Treasury. Yet Grand Coulee 
has not been in full operation even as long 
as Bonneville. Its complete quota of tur- 
bines dates only from i954. 

By any test, these dams have been enor- 
mously profitable for the Government. To 
begin with, they probably would have had to 
be built anyway, to serve other purposes. 
Grand Coulee is wresting from the high des- 
ert 15,000 irrigated homesteads, many of 
them settled by ex-GI's. Peach orchards 
and alfalfa fields have driven back the tum- 
bleweed and sagebrush. And Bonneville’s 
locks and lake have increased navigation on 
the upper Columbia River from 85,715 tons 
of cargo in 1933 to 1,343,575 tons in 1953. 
This water competition, in turn, has held 
down rail and truck freight rates. 

The income from power at the dams has 
been a bonus. Irrigation and navigation 
were the first reasons for the projects. Yet it 
is probable that this income may pay for 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee many times 
over before steel girders and concrete bas- 
tions yield at last to the erosion of wind, 
weather, and the surging river. 


THE SILENT PARTNER 


The partnership proposed by the Eisen- 
hower administration would end this favor- 
able arrangement. By putting up only about 
half the cost of a dam, a private utility com- 
bine would be able to monopolize the reve- 
nues. At the same time, the Government 
would continue to be saddled with the ap- 
paratus that returns no cash dividends— 
locks and fish ladders. 

The most appropriate comparison would be 
that of two men forming a partnership to 
build a department store. Each man chips 
in approximately half the cost. When the 
store is completed, one partner gets the re- 
volving doors and escalators and fire escapes; 
the other partner gets the sales counters. 
That is essentially the division proposed by 
the administration between the Govern- 
ment and “non-Federal interests” at dam 
sites along the Columbia River. 

Although the opponents of partnership 
are occasionally denounced as Socialists and 
radicals, it is significant that the national 
administration itself favors some Federal 
dams. The President has urged Congress 
to authorize the prodigious upper Colorado 
project at an ultimate cost of $1 billion. 
Curiously enough, this is not proposed as a 
partnership. One might ask why partner- 
ship is good for dam sites on the Colum- 
bia but undesirable for dam sites dotting 
the Colorado and its silty feeder streams. 

The answer is simple. The Columbia is 
the greatest power waterway in North Amer- 
ica. More than 40 percent of this Nation’s 
latent hydroelecricity lies within its swift, 
cold reaches. Power has been produced 
more cheaply along the Columbia than any- 
where else in the United States. The Bon- 
neville Administration’s wholesale rate of 
two mills a kilowatt-hour has resulted in 
the moving of nearly half our national alu- 
minum production to this region, although 
not a single ounce of aluminum was smelted 
in the Pacific Northwest before 1940. Utili- 
ty companies that could get the Government 
to underwrite their tapping of the immense 
power potential of the Columbia would be 
waist-high in clover. 

The upper Colorado project is something 
else again. In this realm of light rainfall, 
many of the rivers are shallow and unreliable 
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in flow. Furthermore, conservation groups 
are militantly opposed to the Echo Park 
Dam, which would flood out the famous Di- 
nosaur National Monument. Power in the 
upper Colorado is high-cost power con- 
trasted with that on the Columbia. Trans- 
mission distances are measured by horizons 
rather than miles. Industrial locations are 
few and far between. No utility corpora- 
tion covets these sites. Accordingly, partner- 
ship proposals have not come close enough 
to the upper Colorado project even to com- 
municate with it by smoke signals. 

This is one of the strangest phases of part- 
nership. Evidently it represents no fervent 
ideological goal of the administration, to 
be fought for through thick and thin. It 
is simply a question of dollars and cents— 
for the power companies. Where the power 
site is a choice one, the administration ad- 
vocates partnership with the utilities. 
Where the kilowatts are likely to be hard 
to peddle at feasible rates, the Government 
will go ahead with a socialistic Federal 
dam, This is an odd course for an adminis- 
tration dedicated to fiscal solvency. The 
sites that are potentially profitable will be 
developed in partnership with private cor- 
porations, while the marginal sites are to be 
given a spigot tapping the United States 
Treasury. 

“LOCAL” INTERESTS 

The President often uses the word “local” 
when he discusses partnership. In his opin- 
ion, “non-Federal interests” are generaily 
local. Sometimes, in fact, they are—for 
example, at the few sites where the partner 
can be a municipal light plant. But “local” 
hardly describes the Idaho Power Company, 
to which the administration would give 
the great Hell's Canyon hydroelectric site, 
a dark and spectacular gorge more than a 
mile deep. 

Nearly all the largest holders of common 
stock in the Idaho Power Company are 
banks and insurance companies, with head- 
quarters thousands of miles from Hell's 
Canyon. Only about 7 percent of the com- 
mon stock is owned in the intermountain 
West, where the Snake River has trenched 
America’s deepest abyss. Sixty-six percent 
of the stock is held on the distant Atlantic 
Coast. On top of all this, the Idaho Power 
Company holds its annual meetings in Au- 
gusta, Maine, which is about as remote as 
one can be from Hell's Canyon without 
crossing an international border. 

President Eisenhower occasionally likes to 
trace the lineage of his regime back to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Mention of the Rough Rider 
by President Magloire of Haiti brought noisy 
approval from a recent joint session of Con- 
gress. Yet one can only wonder what the 
first Roosevelt would have thought of part- 
nership. Gifford Pinchot, who was Roose- 
velt’s campfire friend and chief forester, has 
told how the two of them relied upon 
subterfuge to save hydroelectric sites in the 
West from “the Power Trust.“ They desig- 
nated as forest ranger station locations the 
places along roaring mountain rivers where 
the utilities planned to stake out claims, 

“Power sites were passing into corporate 
hands in ways both legal and illegal,” Pin- 
chot wrote in his autobiography, Breaking 
New Ground. “Some of these ranger sta- 
tions we located deliberately on water-power 
sites, in order to ensure some form of Goy- 
ernment control * * *. A certain number 
of ranger stations were applied for which 
were needed less for rangers than to give 
the Government a temporary hold on some 
power site and prevent the power octopus 
from sucking it in.” 

The difference between these tactics and 
the partnership program of the present ad- 
ministration need not be elaborated upon. 
Roosevelt and Pinchot stretched the law 
to keep power sites in the West out of pri- 
vate hands. Mr. Eisenhower and Secretary 
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McKay seek authorization to use Federal 
funds to develop western water-power sites 
for the benefit of private utilities. 


THE EARTH BELONGS OF RIGHT 


Tumbling plumes of water are not the 
only public property now being subjected 
to the dubious blessings of partnership. 
Through its Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior, the administration has endorsed 
two proposals that would make big timber 
operators and a handful of favored livestock 
owners the partners of the American people 
in managing our national forests. A tim- 
ber-exchange bill would require that lum- 
bermen whose acreage was taken by the 
Government for any purpose could demand 
choice Government forest land in return, 

Lyle F. Watts, formerly Chief of the United 
States Forest Service, contends that the bill 
has been so drawn as to apply only to the 
largest lumber operators. It's a big man's 
bill,” he adds. 

Furthermore, the bill places lumber on a 
higher legal plane than any other possession 
of the human race. Ever since George Wash- 
ington’s era, the Government has had an 
obligation to pay only in money whenever 
it commandeered property—whether the 
property consisted of a farm, church, factory, 
or school. Under the terms of the timber- 
exchange bill, money would not be suf- 
ficient. Lumbermen would be entitled to 
redemption in kind, a privilege never vouch- 
safed to the farmer whose home is acquired 
for a highway or a military cantonment, In 
addition, the lumbermen might pick na- 
tional forest lands that furnish recreation 
for thousands of skiers or campers. 

Another bill would increase the equity 
of livestock operators in the 44 percent 
of national forests which comprise grazing 
lands. Under this particular variety of part- 
nership, the authority of rangers to police 
mountain meadows belonging to the public 
would be modified. By making a few minor 
improvements in the range, stockmen might 
be able to sell grazing permits when they 
sold their ranches, although these. permits 
are for land supposedly belonging to the 
Government. A permit to graze only a hun- 
dred head of cattle on national forest lands 
could add at least $25,000 to the value of a 
ranch. Even today the 61 million acres of 
western national forest lands used for graz- 
ing are monopolized by a mere 3.5 percent 
of western stockgrowers. 

Outdoor organizations have warned that 
the bill would give 18,000 stockmen a higher 
claim on the national forests than 30 mil- 
lion vacationers and sightseers. “Under 
such a program,” warns the Denver Post, 
“our national forests would be put in hock 
to one particular group of forest users.” Yet 
this bill passed the Senate with administra- 
tion backing last year by a vote of 44 to 41, 
and was blocked in the House only by the 
eleventh-hour rush that occurs when con- 
gressional valises and Presidential fishing 
rods are packed. 

“Partnership” is a reassuring word to most 
Americans. It implies mutuality of interest, 
a sharing of losses and gains. But the 
curious partnership suggested by the na- 
tional administration in the development of 
the most valuable natural resources still be- 
longing to the American people calls for all 
the losses to be on one side and all the gains 
on the other. The appeal of partnership has 
depended to date upon ignorance of the true 
facts. 

“The earth,” said Gifford Pinchot, who 
founded our Federal forest reserves, “belongs 
of right to all its people, and not to a mi- 
nority, insignificant in numbers but tre- 
mendous in wealth and power. The public 
good must come first.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in clos- 
ing, I wish to say that the Democratic 
Senators of the Pacific Northwest intend 
to continue this year to fight as valiantly 
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as they can to awaken the people of the 
United States to the need for the build- 
ing of John Day Dam as a Federal proj- 
ect. I say to the people of the State of 
Oregon that if it is not to be built as a 
Federal project, then, remember, it will 
be because we were stopped by a Republi- 
can administration. The time has come 
to put the Republican members of the 
State legislature, which adopted the 
memorial to which I referred early in my 
remarks, right on the political spot, and 
to ask them to stand up and be counted: 
First, are you for the John Day Dam asa 
Federal project, and are you doing every- 
thing you can to get the Republican ad- 
ministration to see the importance to the 
economic welfare not only of the Pacific 
Northwest, but of the country as a whole, 
from the building of John Day Dam as a 
Federal project? 

Second, are you for Hells Canyon Dam 
as a Federal project? And are you, as 
Republican members of the legislature, 
doing everything you should be doing to 
get a Republican administration to walk 
out of the agreement which it has 
entered into with the private utilities, 
because that agreement is against the 
public interest? Do you intend to re- 
pudiate it and serve notice on the Nation 
that the Republican administration will 
have no more of a partnership arrange- 
ment whereby the private utility partner 
proceeds to pick the pockets of the 
American taxpayer? 

Let me make it clear that so far as I 
am concerned, this fight has just started, 
I am satisfied that once the American 
people, in all sections of the country, not 
only in the Pacific Northwest, but also 
in Massachusetts, New York, Florida, the 
Middle West, and the South, come to un- 
derstand that we who are fighting for 
the building of John Day and Hells 
Canyon Dams as Federal projects are 
fighting to protect the interests of this 
generation and also future generations 
in the natural resources of the country, 
they will react with approval to our posi- 
„ they will show their approval 
n : 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 36, joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 42) to amend the 
National Housing Act, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 42) to amend the 
National Housing Act, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be offered, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Shall the joint resolution 
be passed? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] de- 
sired to make a statement on the joint 
resolution. I note the Senator from Vir- 
ginia is now present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the senior Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to make clear my objections to the 
joint resolution. I shall vote against the 
pending joint resolution for numerous 
reasons. In my judgment, any one of 
these reasons would be sufficient to jus- 
tify winding up all the Federal housing 
programs. 

One of the reasons is the fact that a 
relatively limited examination of a small 
minority of accounts in only one of the 
many housing programs has developed 
scandals beyond compare in the history 
of our Government. 

Another reason is the fact that the 

legislation under which these programs 
are promoted is loose beyond repair. 
This has resulted in lax administration. 
And the combination has attracted 
racketeers who have infiltrated the hous- 
ing industry to exploit buyers, tenants, 
and the reputations of honest builders 
and lending institutions. 
The whole housing program is now 
suffering with a scandal cancer which 
bears marked similarity to the one that 
infested the RFC in its notorious latter 
days. 

In short, like the RFC, the housing 
programs. were originated as depression 
measures; war emergencies caused an 
otherwise unjustified survival of these 
programs; and in postwar inflation they 
have outlived their usefulness and be- 
come a lucrative haven for unscrupulous 


Summary of public credit and money (gross) 
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exploiters of public credit and Federal 
Government largesse. 

During the 21 years since 1933, in 
guaranteed, insured, and direct loans, 
direct appropriations, appropriations for 
payments in lieu of taxes, appropriations 
for the purchase of capital stock, and so 
on, the Federal Government has used 
public credit and funds to subsidize do- 
mestic housing to a gross total of more 
than $60 billion. 

I use the term “subsidize” advisedly. 
I know it will be argued that real prop- 
erty stands back of the housing loans, 
which may be foreclosed. I know also 
that fortunately a minimum number of 
foreclosures has been necessary to date, 
because of war conditions and inflated 
markets. But I know also that if and 
when the real estate bubble deflates ever 
so slightly, there will be a wild clamor 
for the public, through Federal housing 
programs, to absorb the losses. 

A tremendous amount of this public 
credit has been used for private gain at 
the expense of buyers, tenants, and the 
Government. The notorious 608 pro- 
gram of FHA is one example, if an ex- 
ample is needed. 

This public credit has been made avail- 
able in the form of contingent debt, and 
the Federal money has been made avail- 
able by direct drafts on the Treasury 
outside of budgetary control and appro- 
priation procedure, as well as through 
direct appropriations, and just about 
every other conceivable financing device. 

The housing subsidies which have been 
provided in the form of direct appro- 
priations represent a high degree of total 
financial loss to the Government. 

The loss in insured, guaranteed, and 
direct loans is impossible of estimate for 
several reasons. 
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Most of them are long-term loans, of 
duration ranging up to 40 years. 

In the case of insured loans, most of 
the relatively rare cases of foreclosure 
to date have been followed by disposing 
of the property again under other pub- 
licly insured loans. 

Gross reserves from earnings for all 
the housing programs, exclusive of Fed- 
eral Home Loan banks and Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
total less than $300 million against ap- 
proximately $35 billion in direct, guar- 
anteed, and insured loans outstanding. 

Most of the authority to lend directly, 
purchase mortgages, and insure loans 
contemplates revolving funds so as to 
provide continuing use of the authority. 

A summary, in gross figures, of public 
credit and Federal funds which have 
been used since 1933 is set forth in a 
table which I shall ask to have printed 
following my remarks. 

The figures in the table are gross, and 
they do not reflect such repayments as 
have been made. Its purpose is simply 
to show the tremendous extent to which 
public credit and Federal funds have 
been used to subsidize domestic civilian 
housing. ; 

The $60 billion total is more than all 
the agricultural subsidies in this period; 
it is more than all the transportation 
subsidies, including postal deficits; and 
is more than all the foreign aid expendi- 
tures. It ought to be enough. 

I ask to have printed the table to 
which I have referred, showing the com- 
pilation of gross figures to demonstrate 
the magnitude of the Federal housing 
program, 5 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


which have been made available under Federal housing programs—1983 to June 80, 1954 


[In thousands} 


Authority to make loans, 
grants, purchase mort- 


gages, and insure loans debt receipts 
Program 8 WE 
umulate 
Total current gross total ee eee Owed to 
authority gen | authority | borrowed Treasury 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
Authority to make loans, grants and purchase 
ortgages: 
Office of the Administrator: 
Housing loans for educational institu- 
sh eS iin oes Soe ey ares 2 $300, 000 
Slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment: 
CON OS. Spee sa Renee eli een soe 
n. ͤ— mee, . 
Federal National Mortgage 
tion! 


Home Loan Bank Board: 
Federal home-loan banks 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 

ooo 


Home Owners Loan Corporation 


Public Housing Administration; 
Administrative expenses. 


Annual contributions. * eee, ios SR aol Rie REE ae 
Loan authorization. ...................- 3 1, 500, 000 3, 882, 137 1. 500,000 | 4, 445, 256 
Total, authority to make loans, 
grants, and purchase mortgages 7, 286, 000 8, 200,000 | 11, 530, 889 


1 Includes expenditures from appropriated and agency funds. 

is limited by corporate resources, including authority to ex- 
pend from public-debt receipts shown in col. 3. Generally, lending authority is 
approximately equal to authority to expend from public-debt receipts. 


? Lending authorit 


Interest. 


Figures are cumulative since transfer to Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Records of business in this program while it was under RFC were not readily 


aveilable. 


3 Federal National Mortgage Association could borrow from the Treasury any 


amount sufficient to finance its portfolio of mortgages. 


Authority to expend from public- 


Pay- 

Appropriations ments 

to U. 8. 
Adminis- Reserves | Treasury 
trative from interest, 

Unex- expenses“ earnings] divi- 

Total ended pendi 
alanco capital) 
hosana] eee $953 |...2...... 3 $792 
n "$38 G00 | elt 6, 891 }....-..... 1988 
. 13,848 | $35,683 188.814 
neee EN E 39, 362 | 150,917 
7,287 | 147,620 | &* 69, 226 
N 200, 000 


10, 025, 586 


„ Dividends, 


ê Capital. 


? Figures for Federal home-loan banks are excluded because they are now privately 
owned. The total amount of loans that may be outstanding at any one time is 
limited to 12 times the amount of their capital which on June 30, 1954, was $420,532, 700, 
Gross loans made through June 30, 1054, was $5,599,302,297, 


There is no monetary limitation on the lending authority cf this Corporation 
which is authorized to muke Joans to insured Institutions to prevent default, 
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Summary of public credit and money (gross) which have been made available under Federal housing programs—1933 lo June 80, 1954—Con: 
{In thousands] 


Authority to make loans, Authori d Pay- 
grants, purchase mort: Authority to expend from public- Appropriations 
$ gages, and insure loans debt receipts 3 to’ ws 


Adminis-| Reserves Treasury 

Ree Cumulated W 
Total Gross ve 

Total current gross total current amount 


authority pas ea authority | borrowed capital) 


Housing and Home Finance Agency—Continued 
Authority to insure loans: 
F. bein . Administration: 
‘ithe I; 
Insurance program, sec. 2 (home 
improvement) ------------------ $7, 056, 271 A $31,142 | 829, 387 
11 ems insurance program, sec, 8. 104, 521 8, 333 1, 826 8, 333 
tle II: 
Mutual mortgage insurance pro- 
gram, sec. 208, I- to family ccc : 3559, 054 
Housing insurance program, sec. 
207-210, rental. „C 
Housing insurance program, sec. 
213, cooperative... .-.------------ 305; 205 | „ m—:—:—. eaoeannns 
Title VI 


Sec. 603, 1- to 4 lam r eo 
See. a multiple rental. 10 20, 342, 863 3, bee 5 


24. 462 

N 

Title VII: Housing invest 

ance program, sec. 701 JI es Bere nny 
THe tar housi 803. 

tary-nousing, S00. 503 a |] - OS [anaana 3 n es s 

Title IX: 


8 JT 385,441 


1 Kao ( ( ee a | { 7 85, 883 
er: 7 F a a E Bhavani 
Office of the Administrator: 

PANDA! DUDE WOES... Kk „ r e 3197 
Defense community facilities and serv- 


ices: 


JJ. 3, 233 7543 
CWC a ————— 
Advanced meas te of non-Federal 
publie works: 
r rr... . RA 65, 000 $19, 820 
2d adv: planning. — 326, 529 
Alaska housing program 7 S O E EESAN ee 
Loans for prefabricated housing. 3121, 446 
Public Housing Administration: 
Public war bausngg n 2 kk „„„„„4„„ĩů? 408, 363 
Subsistence homesteads and Green- 
towns # 20, 499 
Veterans’ reused housing program 17) 8 36, 472 
Homes conversion program. 20, 278 
rr 522, 647 


1, 309, 179 
— — 


Veterans’ Administration: 


Guaranteed loans C l RAONO ralean nrn 3 39, 081 
PPT 343, 860 38,126 
Total, Veterans’ Administration 47, 207 
Å) COS Sa vO Oa. — — SS —— 
Department of Agriculture: 
Farmers’ Home Administration: 
Farm ownership loans: 
Direct loans $ (ih 
Insured: loans 1 100,000 = 75,319 |------------|------------]_------.----|---------.--[----------]| 0 = [----------]-----<-- — 
Title V, Housing Act of 1949: 
Farm housing loans 97,174 (ic) 
Farm housing grants. 364 
0 oT SS eee 
Total, Department of Agriculture. 541,620 |. — 
C 12, 475,398 | 2, 914, 252 356, 386 
: Interest, 1 3 is unlimited, except by maximum to which individual loans may be 
k guaranteed, 
1 May be increased by $500 million upon approval of the President. 48 This is the amount authorized by Congress for fiscal year 1954. Authority Is 
u Authority to make loans and to borrow from public-debt receipts has expired. granted annually. z: 5 5 z 
This program is now in liquidation. Notes were canceled by the Treasury in the Not available, 
amount of $3,383,339 before June 30, 1954. 7 Annual limitation, 
2 Interest paid by Housing and Home Finance Agency on notes since 1950. Does 1 This is a cumulative gross total of loans and grants made, mortgages purchased, 
not include interest paid to Treasury while m was under RFC and loans insured, It does not reflect repayments, 


48 Represents allocations or reallocations to Pubi ie Housing Administration and its 
predecessor agencies on the basis of the best information available. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I should The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 42) PEACETIME APPLICATION OF 
like to make the Recorp clear that I shall me pene a follows: ATOMIC ENERGY 
vote in the negative on the passage of esolved, etc., That section 217 of the Na- Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in his 
$ tional Housing Act, as amended, is hereby + z N 
the joint resolution. z „closing remarks at the Bangkok Confer- 
amended by striking out 81,500,000, 000, ex ence this morning, Secretary of State 


cept that with the approval of the President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The such aggregate ee may be increased by Dulles urged the members attending the 


question recurs on the passage of the not to exceed 8500, 000, 000 and inserting in Conference to participate with the 
joint resolution. lieu thereof 83.500, 000,000.“ United States in the peacetime applica- 
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tions of atomic energy. Such coopera- 
tion was made possible by the general 
authorization for agreements for coop- 
eration incorporated in the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954. 

I think it is especially meaningful that, 
at this conference devoted to the broad 
problems of southeast Asia, the Secre- 
tary placed emphasis on the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. Ican think of no more 
appropriate time or place for him to 
have made his statement. The closing 
sentence of Secretary Dulles’ speech this 
morning was: 


My Government is resolved that we shall 
do all in our power to assure that these 
benefits are increased and are widely avail- 
able to our friends. 5 


As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Agreements for Cooperation of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, I wish to 
endorse the position taken by Secretary 
Dulles in Bangkok. I shall do everything 
within my power to insure that the 
agreements for cooperation which are 
negotiated by the State Department and 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
which are duly submitted for review to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
are handled promptly and receive every 
encouragement. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks the 
full text of that portion of the state- 
ment by Secretary Dulles in Bangkok 
this morning which deals with peace- 
time atomic cooperation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be placed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY MADE BY SECRETARY OF STATE DUR- 
ING Economic DISCUSSION ON FRIDAY 
MORNING, FEBRUARY 25, 1955, AT THE BANG- 
KOK CONFERENCE 


In considering measures which will 
strengthen the economic shelf of our Nation 
and speed their development, we look to the 
opportunities of the future as well as the 
problems of the present. New hope of a fu- 
ture of human well-being is stirred by the 
possible peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
The vision of atoms as the servant of man- 
kind rather than its destroyer, which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower eloquently presented to the 
U. N. General Assembly on December 8, 1953, 
has caught the imagination of men every- 
where. The unanimous endorsement by the 
Ninth General Assembly of steps taken to 
implement the President's Atoms for Peace” 
proposal testified to the continuing validity 
of this vision, 

Four of the nations represented here are 
engaged in the present negotiations to estab- 
lish an international atomic energy agency, 
and we look forward to the participation in 
due course of all of us. : 

Discussion in the United Nations and offi- 
cial notice from the United States Embassies 
in this conference have, no doubt, given in- 
formation as to the assistance program which 
the United States has undertaken now in the 
period while the agency is being established. 
I wish to take this opportunity to express 
directly the sincere hope of my Government 
that each of you will take full advantage of 
these various programs. I note with grati- 
fication that, in the first reactor training 
course to be conducted at our Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Argonne National Laboratory, 
10 students will attend from nations repre- 
sented here. Two students each from Aus- 
tralia, France, the Philippines, Pakistan, and 
Thailand, have been selected for this course 
which commences in March. I hope that you 
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will send other students to the second course 
next fall. 

I am pleased also that applications from 
Australia and Thailand have been received 
for the special course in radioisotopes tech- 
nique to be given in May 1955. The most 
sympathetic consideration is being given to 
these applications, and to the request for 
technical libraries received from Australia 
and France. We will be happy to receive 
other requests for libraries and for partici- 
pation in the various training programs. 

My Government believes that these pre- 
paratory programs raise the realistic ap- 
proach to mastering of the basic technique 
of utilization of the atom. Through mas- 
tery and extension of these techniques we 
work toward the vast potential contribution 
of the atom to our healthier prosperity. 
The bold 10-year program of construction 
of nuclear power stations, recently an- 
nounced by the United Kingdom is a heart- 
ening affirmation that the promise of atomic 
energy is not a matter of the distant future. 
The vigorous basic program on which you 
are now all embarking is evidence that you 
will be prepared to share in these benefits. 
The cooperation which my Government is 
prepared to offer under the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 is not limited to training. As 
you are aware, 100 kilograms of fissionable 
material have been set aside for use in con- 
struction of research reactors in other coun- 
tries. Our Department of State and Atomic 
Energy Commission are ready to discuss with 
interested countries the negotiation of agree- 
ments for cooperation under which some of 
this nuclear fuel could be made available. 
I am confident also that, beyond the pro- 
grams of assistance which have been formu- 
lated and announced, there are other ways 
in which we can be of help. If you will 
present your proposals and inquiries regard- 
ing possible cooperation and assistance, they 
will receive careful and sympathetic study. 

Already the application of atomic energy 
in science, medicine, agriculture, and indus- 
try is of substantial value. My Govern- 
ment is resolved that we shall do all in our 
power to assure that these benefits are in- 


creased and are widely available to our 
friends. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, last 
fall a special subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy visited 
many of the countries represented at the 
Bangkok Conference. The report of that 
subcommittee was placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on February 18 by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], who 
was the acting chairman on the trip. 
The effectiveness and appropriateness of 
the trip was particularly emphasized in 
the newspapers of the country on the 
day the report was released. 

The subcommittee found that in most 
countries which they visited the new cli- 
mate for international cooperation in 
atomic energy, which has developed here 
in the United States, was inadequately 
understood. This was true in India, 
which had long been interested in get- 
ting United States assistance in obtain- 
ing a supply of heavy water for a large 
research reactor to be built by their 
Atomic Energy Commission. The sub- 
committee urged the Indian Government 
to renew its request for our assistance on 
this matter, and on the very day the re- 
port of the subcommittee was issued the 
Atomic Energy Commission announced 
that it had approved the renewed Indian 
request. 

In these days of talk about H-bombs, 
radiation fallout, and all the accom- 
panying horrors which could result from 
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a new world conflict, it is all too easy to 
lose sight of the fact that we must get on 
with constructive steps so that this will 
be a better world in which to live. Ap- 
propriate as it may be to talk about de- 
fending free nations against commu- 
nism, it is not enough. We must do 
everything in our power to demonstrate 
to our friends in the free countries 
around the world that staying free from 
communism is worth while. Secretary 
Dulles has made this very clear at Bang- 
kok, for during the past week he has not 
only given to the Southeast Asian na- 
tions assurances that the United States 
stands ready to assist them in defending 
themselves against communistic aggres- 
sion, but—equally important—he has 
now given them the strong assurances 
of the United States that this most ad- 
vanced tool available to mankind will be 
used in every way possible to raise the 
standards of living, to improve health, 
and to make their countries better places 
for their people. 

I think it is also important to call at- 
tention to the fact that we are not pro- 
posing an atomic Marshall Plan for 
Southeast Asia or any other part of the 
world. What Secretary Dulles called 
to the attention of his colleagues in 
Bangkok was that we stand ready to 
assist them in whatever way they may 
desire. We are not seeking to impose 
our way of living upon them. This is the 
very point the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BRICKER] expressed so effectively on the 
Senate floor, last Friday. We can be 
friends and we can have friends, pro- 
vided we recognize the freedom these 
people must have to choose the kind of 
world in which they wish to live. And 
we must stand ready to assist them in 
obtaining what they want in the field of 
atomic energy. 

Mr. President, I take this opportunity 
to commend Secretary Dulles for ending 
the Bangkok Conference on this note. It 
was an act of true statesmanship, and 
deserves the bipartisan support which I 
am sure it is receiving and will continue 
to receive in the Congress of the United 
States. 


INCREASE IN SALARIES OF JUSTICES 
AND JUDGES OF THE UNITED 
STATES COURTS AND MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3828) to adjust 
the salaries of judges of United States 
courts, United States attorneys, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings, pp. 2160-2161.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief statement 
concerning the report. 

The conferees met for approximately 
2 hours on yesterday, to try to work out 
the differences between the House and 
the Senate versions of this proposed leg- 
islation. In the effort to agree upon a 
report which could be submitted to the 
two Houses the point of give or take was 
reached. The report has already been 
agreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, and is now before the Senate. 

In regard to the salaries of the mem- 
bers of the judiciary—the judges—there 
was no substantial difference between 
the House and the Senate figures. I do 
not think there is any particular argu- 
ment on that score. 

The House version of the bill provided 
for an effective date, insofar as the judi- 
ciary is concerned, of January 1, 1955— 
that is to say, retroactive to that date. 
As for the congressional salaries, the 
House version provided for a date retro- 
active to the beginning of this term, 
namely, to January 5, 1955. On that 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate insisted upon the Senate version; 
and the House receded and agreed to 
substantially the position taken by the 
Senate, namely, that the new rate would 
become effective on the first day of the 
first month after the bill became a law. 
The language agreed upon was that it 
would become effective on the Ist of 
March, which is substantially in accord- 
ance with the position taken by the 
Senate. 

The House version contained a section 
4, which authorized an increase in the 
salaries of members of the professional 
staff of committees. It also authorized 
an increase in the salaries of clerical em- 
ployees of the various legislative com- 
mittees, and proposed amending the law 
by raising the ceiling on such salaries to 
$14,800, instead of the present ceiling 
of $11,646. In the conference, the House 
conferees insisted very strongly upon 
that provision with reference to legis- 
lative employees. Such a provision was 
not contained in the Senate version of 
the bill. 

In the statement by the managers on 
the part of the House, the following 
appears: 

COMPENSATION OF LEGISLATIVE EMPLOYEES 

The House version of the bill contained a 
provision to raise the maximum basic com- 
pensation of professional and clerical staff 
members of the standing committees to 
$10,000 and further provided that the ceiling 
of $11,646 as it related to legislative em- 
ployees be adjusted so that the ceiling exist- 
ing under the classified pay act should be 
substituted therefor. The House receded 
from its insistence on this provision, which 
was not contained in the Senate version of 
the bill, but it was the opinion of the con- 
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ferees on the part of both Houses that some 
adjustment should be made relating to pay 
increases to legislative personnel. It was the 
further sense of the conferees that the re- 
spective committees of each House explore 
the salaries of all legislative personnel for 
the purpose of an upward adjustment in re- 
lation to their pay as it is believed that this 
matter is essentially one which should be the 
subject of a pay act applying to all legislative 
personnel. 


Mr. President, let me point out that 
this matter is before another committee, 
which is considering it. Furthermore, 
there was not very much testimony about 
it; in fact, the Senate had absolutely 
none on it. So our position was that 
this item should not be approved and 
agreed to by the Senate. After a 
lengthy argument the House conferees 
receded and the Senate position was sus- 
tained. 

The House bill also contained a pro- 
vision for increasing the amount which 
United States district attorneys and 
their assistants might be paid. Under 
present language in appropriation bills 
the ceiling is $15,000. The minimum 
for a United States district attorney is 
$12,000. ‘The ceiling for assistant United 
States district attorneys is $12,000, and 
the minimum is $6,000. 

There was substantial testimony before 
the Judiciary Committee on the ques- 
tion of district attorneys. Mr. Brown- 
ell testified, as did Mr. Rogers, the 
Deputy Attorney General, who appeared 
on behalf of Mr. Brownell. There was 
also a statement by Mr. Segal, Chair- 
man of the Joint Commission, in which 
he said that while the Commission had 
no authority to report officially on the 
question of salaries for United States dis- 
trict attorneys, the members of the 
Commission felt that they should be 
given an increase. It was testified that 
there was a great deal of difficulty in ob- 
taining and keeping competent men as 
United States attorneys, particularly in 
the larger cities. It was said that the 
importance and volume of Federal legis- 
lation had greatly increased, requiring 
excellent lawyers to handle the impor- 
tant cases, in which at times there are 
involved corporations which have a great 
many highly paid lawyers. It was testi- 
fied that in order to obtain the services 
of the kind of attorneys necessary prop- 
erly to represent the best interests of our 
Government in connection with Federal 
legislation, the salaries of such attorneys 
should be increased. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee dis- 
cussed this subject at some length. Our 
opinion at the time the bill was passed 
was that, in the interest of proper ad- 
ministration of justice, district attor- 
neys and their assistants should be given 
an increase; but inasmuch as that sub- 
ject was not covered in the Segal Com- 
mission report, we did not include it in 
the bill. 

The press of the Nation has generally 
been in favor of increasing the compen- 
sation of United States district attor- 
neys. Ihave before me an editorial from 
Washington Star of this afternoon, in 
which the conclusions reached by the 
conferees are highly commended. The 
editorial states that it is believed that, 
in the give and take of the conference, 
a good job had been done. Particular 
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pleasure is expressed over the fact that 
something had been done with respect 
to United States district attorneys. 

On this item the Senate conferees 
receded and accepted the House provi- 
sion. Under the new language the salary 
range for district attorneys will be 
$12,000 to $20,000. That does not mean 
that they will be paid $20,000, but the 
Attorney General is given discretion to 
decide as to the worth of a man, what 
salary is required to keep him, and the 
importance of the work in a particular 
judicial district. The Attorney General 
will be enabled to fix salaries for United 
States district attorneys between the two 
figures named. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana in 
a moment. 

Under the present rule of the Attorney 
General district attorneys may not en- 
gage in outside law practice, as they 
formerly did. The conferees considered 
writing into law the prohibition which 
now exists by virtue of an order of the 
executive department. However, feel- 
ing that such a provision would be sub- 
ject to a point of order, the conferees 
omitted it. It is our feeling that the 
order referred to should be continued. 
The conferees expressed themselves as 
being willing to support a bill to write 
into permanent law the prohibition 
against engaging in other law practice, 
which prohibition is currently imposed 
upon United States district attorneys. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What is the present 
range of salaries for Federal district 
attorneys? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The present range 
of salaries is from $12,000 to $15,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And the conferees 
propose to increase the maximum by 
$5,000? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The conferees pro- 
posed to increase the maximum so as to 
provide for a range from $12,000 to 
$20,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What caused the 
Senate conferees to change their minds? 
As I remember, when the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] 
submitted an amendment to the Senate 
bill to include district attorneys, the 
Senator from Tennessee took the posi- 
tion that inasmuch as we were dealing 
with salaries of the judiciary and of 
Members of Congress, it was not felt that 
the salaries of district attorneys should 
be covered by the bill, but should be 
excluded from it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What caused the 
conferees to change their minds? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The position I took 
in the debate was the position of the 
Senate conferees in the conference. I 
will say frankly that that is the way 
I feel now, and I think all the other Sen- 
ate conferees feel that this is a subject 
which should be handled in separate 
legislation. However, the House con- 
ferees receded on the matter of legis- 
lative increases, and on raising the ceil- 
ing for certain legislative employees. 
This was a conference of give and take. 
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We felt that authorization of an increase 
in the salaries of district attorneys had a 
close connection with problems affecting 
the judiciary, in the administration of 
justice. We felt that the salaries of dis- 
trict attorneys were closely related to 
judicial salaries. We had to recede in 
order to bring a bill out of conference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I recall, the con- 
gressional salary level fixed in the House 
version was $22,500, plus an expense ac- 
count. The Senator stated that the con- 
ference was a matter of give and take, 
and that in order to reach an agree- 
ment, the Senate conferees receded with 
respect to the provision for district at- 
torneys, but with respect to the salaries 
of Members of Congress, the House con- 
ferees receded. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. No. I stated that 
with respect to legislative employees, the 
House conferees receded. I refer to sec- 
tion 4 of the House version of the bill. 
The Senator will recall that the bill 
proposed to increase the salaries of pro- 
fessional staff members, and also of cler- 
ical employees of Congress. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did not that pro- 
vision relate only to the staffs of com- 
mittees, that is the heads of committee 
staffs? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It would have in- 
creased the salaries, not only of the 
heads of committee staffs, but of all pro- 
fessional staff members. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thought the House 
version of the bill pertained to commit- 
tee staffs only, and not to the staffs of 
the Members of Congress. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That may be cor- 
rect, although I believe that employees 
in a Senator's office whose salaries are 
held down by virtue of the classification 
ceiling of $11,646 would be benefited by 
raising the ceiling. 

Mr. ELLENDER. With respect to the 
salaries of Senators and Members of the 
House, they were the same in both bills, 
except that in the House version there 
was a $2,500 expense account. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The conferees 
agreed to split that in half, did they not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No; that was not 
the agreement. Let me say that in the 
conference we spent most of our time 
arguing in favor of the Senate position 
relating to salaries of Members of Con- 
gress. The House conferees were ada- 
mant in insisting that there should be an 
increase of $2,500 over that provided by 
the Senate bill. It seemed that we 
would not be able to reach any agree- 
ment. The salary increase under the 
House version of the bill would have 
been retroactive to the beginning of the 
term of Congress; that is, January 5. 

Finally, in the give and take of the 
conference, the House conferees agreed 
with us as to the effective date. They 
gave up the idea of the $2,500 increase. 
However, there was a great deal of dis- 
cussion in the conference meeting, as 
there has been a great deal of discussion 
in the Senate, as to expenses which 
Members of Congress must meet, over 
and above the allowance which is made 
for legitimate and necesary office ex- 
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penses. I refer to such items as overage 
in stamps, long-distance telephone calls, 
telegraph expense; subscriptions to 
newspapers to which Members of Con- 
gress must subscribe, although perhaps 
not necessary; subscriptions to the Con- 
gressional Quarterly and other congres- 
sional aids; duplicating machinery 
which is used in informing constituents 
or issuing newsletters; and perhaps 
amounts paid out of the pockets of 
Members for research or for occa- 
sional employees. In the compromise 
which was reached the House conferees 
agreed to accept the Senate version in 
regard to the effective date, and in lieu 
of the $2,500, there was provided $1,250 
a year, though not by way of salary. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is an additional 
cost, however, is it not, which is equal 
to 50 percent of $2,500, the amount pro- 
vided in the House bill? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I read from the 
conference report at the bottom of 
page 2: 

(b) For the purpose of assisting in de- 
fraying expenses incurred in the operation 
of their respective offices, each Senator, Rep- 
resentative in Congress, Delegates from the 
Territories, and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico shall be entitled to reim- 
bursement for such expenses for each fiscal 
year at the rate of $1,250 per annum, which 
shall accrue quarterly and be paid in quar- 
terly installments upon itemized vouchers 
certified by such Senator, Representative, 
Delegate, or Resident Commissioner. 


The provision further states that this 
amount of money shall not be considered 
as salary for purposes of retirement. 

In answer to the Senator’s question, 
I do not believe it would amount to an 
additional $1,250, because many Sena- 
tors and Representatives—and I believe 
this is particularly true with reference 
to Representatives, because they do not 
represent an entire State—would not 
have official and legitimate expenses 
growing out of the conduct of their 
offices over and above what they are 
already allowed. 

I submit to the Senator from Louisiana 
it seems to me there is justification for 
some allowance for this kind of expense. 
Without it, it is impossible for Senators 
to operate their offices without paying 
for them out of their own pockets. Only 
yesterday, for example, my secretary 
brought me approximately 20 checks to 
sign for subscriptions to newspapers 
over the State. I believe all of us sub- 
scribe to newspapers, and all of us take 
many other aids. As private citizens, 
we would subscribe to the hometown 
papers, and perhaps one or two other 
newspapers. I believe every Member 
subscribes to 50 or 60 newspapers. This 
extra allowance can be used only for 
expenses for which itemized statements 
are submitted showing that the ex- 
penses have been incurred in connection 
with the necessary operation of the office 
of a Senator or Representative. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, am I 
to understand that the Senator from 
Tennessee subscribes to as many as 50 
or 60 newspapers from his State? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I believe I take 
about 100. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
know of any other Senators who do that? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not know what 
other Senators do. I do know what I 
am doing. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have been in the 
Senate for 18 years, and I have not taken 
so much as one newspaper subscription, 
as I recall. We have newspapers avail- 
able to us in the reading room commonly 
known as the Marble Room. I use those 
newspapers. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I take quite a num- 
ber of county newspapers and weekly 
newspapers, which are not available to 
us in the Senate. Of course, the sub- 
scription cost in each case is only two or 
three dollars a year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I cannot agree that 
subscriptions to newspapers would be a 
legitimate expense to operate one’s office. 
Suppose a Senator desired to use any part 
of the $1,250 for the purpose of increas- 
ing the salary of a clerk in his office. 
Could he do it? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should not think 
so. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Therefore, the 
amount is to be used merely to pay actual 
expenses along the line the Senator has 
indicated. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is, for news- 
papers, for example, if he desires to sub- 
scribe to them? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I believe that if a 
Senator engages a person to do some spe- 
cial work for him or to do some research, 
or if he employs an extra secretary for a 
day or two, he would be justified in pay- 
ing such a person out of the allowance. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But not a regularly 
employed clerk; is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. A 
regularly employed clerk would have to 
be compensated out of other appro- 
priations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator tell 
us what the difference is in cost as 
between the bill passed by the Senate 
and the one now before the Senate for 
consideration in the form of the con- 
ference report? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The maximum 
amount which would be added to the 
Senate bill, if every Representative and 
every Senator should have maximum 
expenses which amount to $1,250 in each 
case—which I do not believe would be 
true—would be about $700,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator means 
that if each Senator used the full amount 
provided in the bill now under consid- 
eration it will cost about $700,000 more 
a year than the bill as passed by the 
Senate a few days ago? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It would be $1,250 
times 531. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What about the 
number of trips home permitted the 
Members of Congress? As I recall, the 
House provided for one trip, and the 
Senate provided for five trips. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To what extent did 
the House conferees object to the five 
trips? Did the Senator from Tennessee 
have much trouble in getting the House 
conferees to adopt the Senate version of 
the bill in that respect? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In the debate on 
the floor I believe even the opponents 
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of the bill agreed that the actual ex- 
pense of returning to one’s State or dis- 
trict a limited number of times, if one 
had to take such trips, should be com- 
pensated for. There was no criticism 
of that provision from any source, even 
from Senators who had opposed salary 
increases. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In respect to those 
extra trips, provided for in the bill, I 
understand they must be clearly for 
official business. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
All the legislative background shows 
that the payments are to be made on a 
mileage basis, and it is contemplated 
that the Committee on Rules of each 
House will adopt rules which will follow 
the official allowance with respect to 
mileage expenses in force for other Gov- 
ernment departments. I believe the 
amount at the present time is 6 cents a 
mile. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Tennessee. It is my hope 
that the conference report will be re- 
jected. I object to these fringe benefits. 
In fact I am against the bill. One of 
the arguments advanced for more pay 
is the tremendous expenses a Senator 
is put to and yet we provide, somehow, 
for most of these extra expenses. As I 
stated in debate I would have been will- 
ing to vote for a reasonable increase in 
salary in keeping with the increased cost 
of living. Mr. President, I wish to again 
thank my friend from Tennessee for 
answering my questions. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana for his questions. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The $1,250 amount 
disturbs me a little. I am not quite 
reconciled to it. Is it not correct to say 
that the expenses for which that amount 
is designed are deductible on the income 
tax return? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. They are at the 
present time; that is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. At the present 
time? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With the rather 
substantial salary increase carried by 
this bill, which would put most, if not 
all, Members of Congress in a higher in- 
come tax bracket, the payment of the 
expense charges would not be a very 
great burden. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
Senator that I, too, am not happy about 
the $1,250 item. 

We did not want it. We tried to get 
the House conferees to strike it out. I 
do not know what else we could do. We 
had to reach an adjustment between 
the bill the House passed and the bill 
the Senate passed. I think it is a fair 
compromise. As the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] so well stated, 
there are aids in connection with the 
necessary things which Senators and 
Representatives must do, but we all know 
the expenses exceed the allowance we re- 
ceive. I have had to pay something ad- 
ditional for telephone calls and tele- 
grams. Undoubtedly the Senator from 
Arkansas has had to do likewise, for ex- 
ample, in the matter of addressograph 
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or duplicating machines. I am not 
happy about it, but it is a compromise. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
Senator's position as a conferee. I am 
glad to hear him say he is not happy 
about it. Not having been a conferee, I 
am in position to object to it, and I 
think I shall have to vote against the 
conference report. I think it is not 
justified on the facts. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
am terribly disappointed in the confer- 
ence report which has been submitted to 
the Senate. In the Reorganization Act, 
when the congressional salaries were 
raised from $10,000 to $15,000, we at that 
time tried to make it a clear, clean-cut 
matter of pay and not a series of special 
allowances and special things attached 
as extra emoluments of office. Iwas glad 
when we made the $2,500 expense allow- 
ance taxable as salary. 

The Senate voted to increase con- 
gressional salaries to $22,500, a 50- 
percent increase over what we had been 
receiving. Then we sent the bill to con- 
ference. I am deeply disappointed to 
find now another “gimmick” tied to it. 

I am becoming tired of hearing talk 
about getting free haircuts. I am glad 
to pay for my own haircuts. With the 
tip included, the cost is the same as it is 
outside. If our job is of value in service 
rendered to the country I think we are 
entitled to some increase in salary. I 
feel the motion of the Senator from 
Louisiana for a lesser amount should 
have been agreed to. But, certainly, we 
should not go over $22,500. We are in 
the undesirable position of being the 
only ones under the law who can fix our 
salaries. It works both ways. It works 
to retard, to delay, and to keep the Mem- 
bers of the Congress usually behind the 
rising costs of living and inflation. But 
it also places upon us the responsibility 
of seeing to it that what we vote for our- 
selves can be fully justified. 

As I read this device, if I can charge 
the cost of my local newspapers, my 
Christmas cards, or flowers sent to be- 
reaved persons in my State, and other 
expenses which are so broadly and care- 
lessly defined in the language, the public 
will consider it to be an additional $1,250. 
Of course, Members may be supposed to 
account for it, but would the Rules Com- 
mittee of the Senate or the Accounts 
Committee of the House measure and 
pass those items? I do not see it pro- 
vided for in the language of the bill. 
The salary voted by the Senate only day 
before yesterday includes money to be 
spent for expenses in an amount far 
exceeding the $1,250 provided as an ex- 
pense allowance in the bill. Much of 
the salaries accruing to the office of Sen- 
ator and Representative go for things 
that would be normal expenses in an 
attorney’s office or in private business. 
I think this extra amount is uncalled for 
in this bill. Congress has it in its power 
to put into its operational expenses 
whatever deficiency might need to be 
met. 

In the matter of stamps, we receive an 
adequate allowance for airmail stamps. 
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I understand the franking privilege is 
still available to the Members of the 
House and Senate. If we want to send 
Christmas cards by the thousand, or if 
we wish to put stamps on our news let- 
ters or other things, we have no right 
to charge campaign expenditures to the 
Treasury. 

I rather think we are adequately rec- 
ompensed in our allowances. I had the 
privilege of checking my telegram ac- 
count and found I had used less than 
half of the amount allowed over the 
years, and slightly over half of the tele- 
phone expense allowed. I was surprised 
in checking my stationery account to find 
that there was a $1,000 balance remain- 
ing. Possibly I am a very poor Senator 
and possibly I do not keep in sufficiently 
close contact with my constituents, but 
I feel that in trying to operate Govern- 
ment business there are economies that 
should not call for a wastage of telephone 
calls or telegrams or an overemphasis 
on supplies and stationery. 

I feel that because we are in a position 
which no one wishes to occupy, of being 
forced under the law to fix our own 
salaries, we must always lean over back- 
ward to be sure that what we do is within 
the range of propriety. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I am 
hopeful that the Members of the Senate 
will send the report back to the confer- 
ence with the demand that the $1,250 
additional expense be stricken from the 
bill, and that we may have a straight- 
forward, fully taxable $22,500 salary 
which, to my way of thinking, is per- 
fectly adequate, if not more than ade- 
quate to cover our salaries and the neces- 
sary business expenses which always 
have been considered part and parcel of 
the salary paid to us as Members of the 
Congress. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to make a 
brief comment, and then I shall yield the 
floor. 

Mr. President, I appreciate fully the 
attitude of the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma. We made pretty much 
the same argument for a long time in 
the conference. Perhaps it is unfor- 
tunate that there were not present other 
Senators who might have made a more 
forceful argument. But in a conference 
report we cannot have our way about 
everything. There were approximately 
6 or 7 points of disagreement. We got 
our way on almost everything. The re- 
port represents the best compromise we 
knew how to make. We felt that if we 
got salaries out of adjustment, we would 
have to change many other parts of the 
bill. So far as the question of additional 
expenses is concerned, if a Senator or a 
Representative does not have them, he 
will not charge them. We did the best 
we could in the conference. I hope we 
can have an early consideration one way 
or the other. If the Senate does not like 
the report, it can send it back to con- 
ference. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first let 
me make it clear— — 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, may 
I yield the floor? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Did the Senator yield 
time to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. 
trol of the time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brste in the chair). The Senator from 
Tennessee has yielded the floor. The 
junior Senator from Illinois is recog- 
nized 


I do not have con- 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish to make it clear 
to the Senate that this proposal is not 
on all fours with the way the expense 
allowance was originally provided. I 
share no disappointment such as that 
voiced by the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. Years ago I was on 
the joint committee with him when the 
Legislative Reorganization Act was 
drafted. 

The $2,500 expense allowance was the 
result of a floor amendment in the House 
of Representatives. My friend from 
Oklahoma knows that quite well. He is 
familiar with the history of that allow- 
ance. The amount of the expense allow- 
ance was fixed at $2,500, to be accredited 
on a monthly basis to every Member. 
It appears on the Senator’s fiscal sheet 
in the disbursing office every month. 
That is the way it always has appeared. 
It required no voucher; it required no 
itemization whatsoever; it was an auto- 
matic accretion. I have no doubt that 
actually it was an addition to the salary 
check, because the Internal Revenue 
Service at that time simply required that 
a Member scrawl on his income-tax 
blank a statement to the effect that the 
$2,500 was fully expended, and no other 
questions were asked. 

The provision was amended by a reso- 
lution or an amendment, which was of- 
fered on the floor of the Senate by the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware, 
by inserting the words “No accounting 
shall be made except for income-tax 
purposes.” 

Let us consider what the new language 
does. I was not too happy about it, but 
I think we have it nailed down. I trust 
that no senatorial arrogance will ever 
come into my mind which will make me 
feel that I am superior to any one of the 
435 Members of Congress at the other 
end of the Capitol. 

When all is said and done, proposed 
legislation before conferences and in con- 
ference reports is a matter of compro- 
mise. The House receded on the retro- 
active feature. The House receded on 
the disparities in judicial salaries. The 
House receded on quite a number of 
items. Finally, this item became the 
bone of contention, and it was worked 
out. 

First, we said that the $1,250, which 
is only half the amount allowed in the 
House bill, should be for the operation 
of the respective Members’ offices. If 
any Member has a flexible viewpoint 
and wishes to buy wedding flowers, fu- 
neral wreaths, or Christmas cards, that 
will be for the individual Member to 
determine. But the language is clear 
that the amount provided is for the 
operation of the respective offices of the 
Members. I do not intend to go around 
monitoring any senatorial conscience as 
to whether a Senator is buying Santa 
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Claus cards, when the language of the 
bill is “the operation of their respective 
offices.” 

If I were a member of the staff of the 
disbursing office, and an item for Christ- 
mas cards came in, I would disallow it. 
I think I would be in a position to do so. 

So the committee of conference re- 
quired, first, that the funds be limited 
to the operation of a Member’s office. 

Next we provided the language: “shall 
be entitled to reimbursement.” 

There is nothing automatic about this. 
It is not accredited to any Senator. At 
the end of a quarter, after he has spent 
the money for an office operation, he 
must submit an itemized voucher before 
he can be repaid. If he does not submit 
a voucher, he will receive no money. 

Under present law, the amount is auto- 
matically placed upon a Member’s pay 
sheet. But under the proposed language 
there is nothing automatic about it. If 
a Member does not spend the money, he 
cannot be repaid a dollar. 

In the report we tried to recite that 
money spent for robot paper, robot ma- 
chines, telephone calls, and telegraph 
services would be proper office expenses. 

My friend from Oklahoma says that he 
has money left over. I make long-dis- 
tance telephone calls very frequently. I 
have an idea that in most months it costs 
me $75 out of my own salary, because 
when emergency situations, hurry-up 
situations arise, I do not send letters; 
I call up the persons in the State of Illi- 
nois. I think they like that kind of serv- 
ice, and I like to give it to them. So 
I consider that to be a legitimate office 
expense. 

If I want to go to the trouble to file a 
voucher at the end of a 3-months’ period 
and say that I have spent so much for 
long-distance calls, and I have paid for 
them, I think I am entitled to reimburse- 
ment of the money I have spent. If I 
have paid the money out of my own 
pocket, I do not think I should have to 
pay an income tax on it after I have ex- 
pended it in the service of the people. 

The language reads: “It shall accrue 
quarterly.” I think we have nailed down 
the language pretty well. I do not care 
particularly what appears in the press 
about it. This is entirely defensible 
language. We have put it in better 
shape than it was before. 

A question arose about clerk hire. If 
a Member hires extra personnel in his 
office for a couple of weeks to attend to 
an avalanche of mail, that is a legitimate 
office expense, and a ceiling of $1,250 a 
year is provided for it. This is a ceil- 
ing, and there is nothing automatic about 
having the amount repaid. If a Member 
does not wish to go to the trouble of 
filing a voucher with the Disbursing 
Office, he will not get back any of the 
$1,250. His pay sheet at the end of the 
month, showing how much has been al- 
located for salary and how much has 
been deducted for income tax withhold- 
ing purposes, will not disclose an amount 
for office expense. Either a Member 
must spend the money and then submit 
a voucher for reimbursement, or else he 
will receive none of the money. 

I have regard for the 435 Members of 
the other body. This is one item on 
which they were quite adamant. There 
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was a little feeling of dissidence, which 
was a carryover from last year. When 
we went to conference on the pay bill, 
on the provision involving retirement, 
the Members of the House wished to put 
themselves in the same position as that 
occupied by every employee of the United 
States Government on the civil service 
rolls. Every employee, whether he is 
in grade 1 or grade 18, is entitled to com- 
pute his earnings for the five highest 
years for purposes of his retirement. 
An effort was made in conference to in- 
clude such a provision. There were 11 
conferees from the House at that time. 
It was the Senate conferees who put 
their foot down on the proposal. Noth- 
ing was done, but it should have been 
done. The House has been smarting a 
little about it. They have been very 
much interested in it. 

I remind Senators that there was not 
a single dissenting vote at 15 minutes 
after 12 today when the House agreed 
to the conference report. I suggest, 
therefore, in view of the fact that this 
is defensible language, and since Sena- 
tors cannot get the money unless they 
spend it, and it must be for the legiti- 
mate operation of their offices, that they 
should be pretty careful about recom- 
mitting the report to conference and 
making it necessary to go back to the 
House. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The junior Sena- 
tor from Illinois serves on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. He certainly 
knows that in connection with appro- 
priation bills the practice is that both 
Houses, or either House separately and 
individually, can write whatever limit it 
wishes to write into an item for office 
expenses and an allowance for the nec- 
essary needs of Members to operate 
their offices. 

If the Senate in its wisdom should 
choose not to participate in the $1,250 
allowance, the Members of the House 
would not be proscribed from taking 
action on an appropriation bill for the 
legislative branch, and fixing whatever 
additional allowance it might wish to 
provide for long-distance telephone calls, 
telegrams, photoengravings, broadcast- 
scripts, airmail stamps, and all the 
other perquisites, including all the 
weekly and daily newspapers published 
in their respective districts, if they 
wished to do so. That is within their. 
power. 

But the point I desire to make is that 
this is a pay bill. There is nothing in 
it about the amount of stationery which 
Federal judges may have. There is 
nothing in the bill about the opera- 
tional expenses of the offices of other 
Federal officials. This is a pay bill. I 
feel certain, considering the diligence 
and care which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois exercised in connec- 
tion with the pay features of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act, that he is 
fully conscious of the fact that the best 
light in which Congress can stand is to 
keep the bill as a pay bill, and to an- 
nounce to the whole country and the 
whole world exactly what we are 
receiving. 
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If reimbursement for other items is 
considered to be necessary, let it be han- 
died in a bill in which it properly be- 
longs, but not in a pay bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I make 
two answers to the Senator from Okla- 
homa. The easiest answer I can make to 
him is that he would not have to file a 
single voucher, and could leave the 
$1,250 in the Treasury. That is infi- 
nitely easier than going before a sub- 
committee of either of the appropria- 
tion committees. This is a matter for 
every Senator to determine. If the 
Senator wants to be flexible about it, 
it is all right with me. I know what 
I think office expense means, and when 
I file a voucher for office expense, it 
will be office expense for an activity in 
the public interest. 

The other answer I make to the Sen- 
ator is that I do not know whether he 
has had the experience of going before 
a subcommittee of the Committees on 
Appropriations, either in the House or 
in the Senate. I served on the Appro- 
priations Committee in the House for 
12 years. I know what a tough nut it 
was to crack to get a dollar out of the 
Appropriations Committee, and I know 
how the committee constantly sat down 
upon every effort of Members to get the 
wherewithal to operate properly their 
public offices. Then, of course, there 
is the usual timidity that always is evi- 
denced. 

I say this not disparagingly, but, Mr. 
President, our pleas are frequently dis- 
regarded. I went before the subcom- 
mittee on legislative appropriations on 
a number of occasions. I protested the 
fact that rugs in a great many Senato- 
rial offices were not fit to be there, be- 
cause those offices are public offices, and 
I was heartily ashamed of the kind of 
rug I got when I moved into suite 204. 
I continued my efforts until 50 rugs 
were purchased, and, thank goodness, 
I received one of them for my office. I 
want to be proud of my office when my 
constituents visit it, as a great many of 
them do. 

I appeared before the Appropriations 
Committee requesting additional per- 
sonnel. It was like pulling teeth to get 
clerical help—and I happened to be a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. The Senator who was chairman 
of the committee at that time does not 
happen to be present on the floor at the 
moment, but I fairly begged for a couple 


of clerks. I had to compromise. I 
wanted three. I was told, “We will give 
you one.“ 


Why are we so niggardly about our 
own affairs, I should like to know? Do 
we not want to do a good job, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Can my colleagues not explain 
their need to their constituents? If I 
thought for one moment that enough of 
my constituents had some doubt about 
my integrity in public office and the ex- 
penditure of this fund, I would quit the 
Senate. It is just that simple. 

When are we going to get over our 
timidity? When are we going to vote for 
ourselves the instrumentalities which 
are necessary in order that we may serve 
the public? The selfishness lies on the 
side of not asking for the tools and in- 
struments with which to do the job. 
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Running a senatorial office has become 
almost an industry. I do not know how 
the volume of the mail and the telephone 
calls of the Senator from Oklahoma run, 
but I am up to my ears in such com- 
munications all the time, and we must 
have the equipment with which to carry 
on the functions of our offices. 

I think the members of the conference 
committee have done a good job. Pro- 
vision has been made whereby payments 
for expenses will no longer be automatic. 
A Senator will receive reimbursement if 
he asks for it and is willing to sign his 
name to a voucher and certify that he 
has expended the amount in the opera- 
tion of his office. We have written that 
provision into the bill. What more shall 
we do? 

I hope the Senate will not reject the 
conference report, I think it would be 
an act of timidity on the part of the 
Senate. I would rather stand up for it 
than make that kind of confession. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I shall 
oppose the conference report. I should 
like to review briefly the history of the 
tax-exempt features. Several years ago 
Congress extended to the President of 
the United States an increase in his 
salary making it $150,000, with $100,000 
of that salary taxable and $50,000 tax- 
exempt. At the same time $10,000 of the 
salary of the Vice President was made 
tax-exempt and nonaccountable, $2,500 
of the salaries of Members of Congress 
was likewise put in the tax-exempt cate- 
gory. I opposed these tax-exempt 
features. 

Later, I was the author of an amend- 
ment, which was overwhelmingly adopt- 
ed by the Senate and the House, repealing 
all three of those tax-exempt features. 
Now if we accept this provision we will 
be in the position of having left repealed 
the tax exemption for the President and 
for the Vice President, but of partially 
restoring the tax-exempt features for 
ourselves, and ourselves alone. 

This is not a question of whether or 
not a Senator has enough money to 
operate his office. I recognize that some 
of the Senators from the larger States 
are handicapped and will help correct 
that condition at the appropriate time. 

This is simply a question of whether 
we shall or shall not give to Members 
of Congress a special tax exemption that 
is not extended to other taxpayers. 

I have said many times on the floor 
that I would support the necessary au- 
thorization to reimburse Senators from 
larger States for their legitimate office 
expenses. We who come from smaller 
States are not confronted with that same 
problem. However, the proper way to 
provide for the necessary funds to 
operate the offices of Senators from the 
larger States is by making direct appro- 
priations, as the Senator from Okla- 
homa pointed out. Let it be kept in the 
class of expenses alone and not by pay- 
ments to the Members of Congress as 
salary. 

I think the bill should be strictly a 
salary bill. I voted against it at the 
beginning, but that is beside the point, 
Mr. President. Congress passed the bill, 
but now the conference report is worse 
than the bill. 
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If the conference report is rejected, 
as I think it should be, I shall imme- 
diately make a motion that a new con- 
ference committee be appointed with 
instructions to insist upon the elimina- 
tion from the conference report of the 
language in subsection (b) of section 4 
amending section 601 of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946. The rest of the con- 
ference report would not be affected by 
the motion. 

I think it is very important that we 
impress upon the American people the 
fact that Members of Congress are en- 
joying no more privileges in the payment 
of taxes than anyone else. It is very 
important for their morale that every 
public official be required to pay taxes 
in the same manner as every other citi- 
zen is required to. There is no justifica- 
tion for having special tax exemption 
provided for Members of Congress, and 
I hope the conference report is defeated 
and new instructions given to the 
conferees. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Delaware if a Senator does 
not actually expend any money for office 
expenses and does not file a voucher for 
reimbursement, how much tax exempt 
income will the Senator get under the 
$1,250 provision? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A Senator would not 
get any, but under the existing law a 
Senator is allowed up to $3,000 in ex- 
penses., Under the present law there is 
one expense account. Why should Mem- 
bers of Congress now have two expense 
accounts? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. The $3,000 the Senator 
talks about is nothing in the world but 
a limitation on Senators and Representa- 
tives. 

The limitation does not apply to any- 
body else in the United States. A busi- 
ness man who incurs expenditures dur- 
ing the course of earning his income, 
including traveling expenses away from 
home, is entitled to deduct them as ordi- 
nary expenses in computing his income 
tax. The provision mentioned by the 
Senator from Delaware merely puts 
Members of Congress on the same plane 
as other citizens in the United States, 
except that it puts on Members of Con- 
gress a limitation of $3,000, to which 
other citizens are not subject. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is par- 
tially correct. There is a limitation 
spelled out for Members of Congress 
which is not spelled out for all other 
taxpayers. On the other hand, that 
provision for an exemption up to $3,000 
is authority for the Internal Revenue 
Bureau to allow Members of Congress al- 
lowances up to $3,000, whereas all other 
taxpayers have no such ceiling. They 
can go up to X amount as agreed upon 
by the Treasury Department. Many 
times taxpayers are disallowed claims 
way below $3,000. It works both ways. 
The provision has advantages and dis- 
advantages. 

However, that still has nothing to 
do with the question now before us. The 
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question before us here today is, Shall 
we or shall we not give ourselves an- 
other $1,250 top exemption? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
from Florida desire me to yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to have 
the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I conclude by say- 
ing that I hope the conference report is 
defeated because it seeks to reestablish 
for Members of Congress a special priv- 
ilege which we have taken away from 
the President and the Vice President. 
I think we should stand on our action as 
a matter of principle. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not a fact that 
expenses beyond those which would be 
covered within the extra $1,250 will be 
paid out of the $22,500 which the Senate 
and the House have provided under the 
bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They will be paid 
either out of the $22,500 or out of 
other expense accounts which we are al- 
lowed. We are allowed expenses for 
telegraph, telephone, stationery, and so 
forth. Those items can be paid for 
either out of the various expense ac- 
counts, our salaries, or out of the $3,000 
itemized expense account. This $1,250 
account is merely a nontaxable addition 
to our salary. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Let me also say 
that the $1,250 provided by this measure 
will not be subject to examination by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, for a 
determination in any way, shape, or 
form, as to whether it is taxable or non- 
taxable. It is declared nontaxable, as a 
necessary office expense, by the language 
of this proviso. So it is, in effect, a 
nontaxable amount which is being al- 
lowed in this measure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Let me further 
point out that the only right of super- 
vision or the only right to audit or check 
or define what this particular category 
of general office expenses might be, 
would accrue either to the individual 
Senator or Representative, according to 
his conscience; or, perhaps, if we were to 
pass supplemental legislation, such ex- 
pense items could finally be audited by 
the Senate Disbursing Office or the 
House Disbursing Office. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 
Furthermore, the first time the Disburs- 
ing Officer made an adverse ruling which 
we did not like, we could put another 
disbursing officer in his place. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In other words, if 
this allowance is to be made, it should be 
made subject to approval by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, just as in the case 
of any other item of this sort. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

As I have already said, the Members 
of Congress from the larger States have 
a bona fide claim for more office allow- 
ance, and I would support legislation to 
take care of their situation. For in- 
stance, the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Martin], who represents 
the large State of Pennsylvania, which 
adjoins my State, is allowed approxi- 
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mately 30 or 40 percent more for office 
expenses than I am allowed; but in the 
one city of Philadelphia alone there are 
many times the total number of people 
in Delaware. However, the proposal be- 
fore us here today does not correct this 
ineauity. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. How could such ex- 
penditures be taken care of under the 
proposed arrangement? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Only to the extent 
that a Member of Congress could charge 
against the $1,250 some of his office ex- 
penses which otherwise he would not be 
able to handle in some such manner. 
Technically, it might be said that none 
of the $1,250 would accrue to a Member 
of Congress; but that amount could be 
used to reduce his expenses, which other- 
wise he would have to pay out of his 
salary of $22,500. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield further 
to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. So far as I per- 
sonally am concerned, I can take care 
of the expenses of my office without hav- 
ing the proposed additional allowance, 
and probably I would never certify—ex- 
cept in the case of the development of a 
most unusual situation—that such un- 
usual expenses had been required, so that 
I would request such a reimbursement. 

But after hearing the stories told by 
various Senators and Representatives 
who are in a far different category, I 
reached the conclusion that this allow- 
ance is justified. Many Representatives 
and Senators today have to pay out of 
their own pockets a considerable portion 
of the expenses of their offices. It was 
largely because of that situation that 
this fund was allowed. 

In the conference, after listening to 
the pleas and explanations of the con- 
ferees on the part of the House, we ar- 
rived at this report, and we can justify 
it. There can be no legitimate criticism 
of Members of Congress who have to 
spend, as legitimate expenses of their 
offices, this amount of money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I think the 
Senator from Utah will agree with me 
that this $1,250 allowance will not begin 
to take care of the differential which 
should be recognized as between the ex- 
penses of a Member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania, California, New York, or 
any other large State and the expenses 
of a Member of Congress representing 
one of the smaller States, such as those 
the Senator from Utah and I represent. 
The $1,250 will not answer that prob- 
lem. Certainly it does not answer the 
problems of the Members of Congress 
who represent the larger States. 

My personal opinion is that the con- 
ference report should be rejected, and 
we should keep our salaries on the basis 
of being 100 percent taxable so that all 
Members of Congress would be under 
the same provisions which apply to all 
other taxpayers, and the same as the 
ones which the Congress has imposed 
upon the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent. Only a short time ago, Con- 
gress voted to end such an arrangement, 
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insofar as it would apply to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United 
States. We deprived them of that tax 
exemption, and apparently we did so on 
the basis that such an arrangement was 
not justified. Certainly we cannot prop- 
erly do otherwise for ourselves. 

Mr. WATKINS. But we put a stop 
to allowing the President and Vice Pres- 
ident to be in a position of not haying 
to certify to such expenses; by way of 
vouchers. In our case there would have 
to be vouchers. I assume that no Mem- 
ber of Congress would attempt to juggle 
the figures in regard to his legitimate 
office expenses, in order to obtain an 
allowance to which he was not entitled. 

Of course the conferees on the part of 
the House insisted that $2,500 is not 
sufficient to take care of the situation. 
In the report we agreed to a compromise 
of $1,250. 

Under thc circumstances, I think the 
conferees were justified in doing what 
they did. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I appreciate the 
problem with which the conference 
committee was confronted, but at the 
same time we in the Senate have to 
vote either to accept the report or to 
reject it. As I have previously said, I 
think it is well for the Members of Con- 
gress to keep their salaries 100 percent 
accountable and taxable. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
agree completely with the statement 
which has just been made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS], to the effect that he 
does not believe the Senate should ap- 
prove the conference report. I take the 
same position. I think the Senate 
should disapprove the report, and should 
do so on the sole ground the Senator 
from Delaware has mentioned. 

I do not believe it would be a long or a 
difficult task for the conferees to bring 
in a new report, if they were given in- 
structions to bring in a report eliminat- 
ing this particular provision with respect 
to the expense account of $1,250. 

I thoroughly agree with the statement 
made by the Senator from Delaware, to 
the effect that the Senate has been on 
much stronger ground since the law was 
changed several years ago, when we 
changed the earlier provisions of section 
601 (b) of the statute, under which the 
whole amount of $2,500 a year was then 
not subject to any accounting, and not 
subject to the payment of income taxes, 
so that, in effect, we added the $2,500 to 
the $12,500 salary we received, and made 
the additional amount just as subject to 
income tax as was the $12,500. 

If we begin to attach to this salary 
bill provisions which will raise in the 
public mind questions about the pro- 
priety of what we are doing for our- 
selves, I think we shall be making a very 
great mistake. 

I call attention to the fact that, 
whether we want it to be so or not, we 
are in the very difficult position of hav- 
ing to legislate in our own behalf. In 
that respect, our situation is not an easy 
one; but the Congress is the only place, 
under our law, where the very acute 
problem of inadequate salaries for Mem- 
bers of Congress can be dealt with. 
However, when we are doing for our- 
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Selves what we think is necessary and 
Tight and defensible, I do not want to 
have us include in this measure some- 

Which will point the finger of sus- 
Picion at every Member of Congress and 

re renew the wholly unsatisfactory po- 
Sition or situation which existed prior to 

e time when we made the amendment 
Of some years ago. 

Fad President, I wish to say that I 

ink the conferees have done many 
k S which are good, in the confer- 
nce report; and I wish to say that I 
60 the provision regarding section 

1 ch, which they suggest in the re- 
Port, is an improvement over what was 

the House version of the bill, because 
801 House version was silent as to section 

1 (b), and would have left that provi- 

n exactly as it was before. 

But, Mr. President, even though the 
Conferees have made progress in this 
Teuer. as well as in other matters, 
Te ink that in this one matter the con- 

rence report is so far inadequate and 
So far from doing what we wish to do 

this matter, that the report should be 
de ted, and that the conferees should 
ted to hold a further conference. 

In order that the Recorp may clearly 

Ow that the conferees have accom- 
Plished something—and then I shall re- 
j to the argument in criticism of the 
Mi thing which I believe the conferees 

ve not done properly—I wish the REC- 
ORD to show at this point the earlier pro- 
tations which have been written into law 

regard to this particular matter of 
accounting. 

t, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
oe to have printed at this point in 
8 e REcorp as a part of my remarks, sec- 

on 601 (b) of the original Legislative 
tio Tganization Act; and in that connec- 

n I point out that the critical words 

it, relative to the $2,500 allowance, 

h was made by that original provi- 
tion, are these; for which no tax liabil- 
ty shall incur, or accounting be made.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Objection? 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sec. 601. 

bad . * * . 

(b) Effective on the day on which the 
he Congress convenes there shall be paid 

each Senator, Representative in Congress, 

legate from the Territories, Resident Com- 
Missioner from Puerto Rico, an expense 
Allowance of $2,500 per annum to assist in 
petraying expenses relating to, or resulting 

om the discharge of his official duties (for 
Which no tax lability shall incur, or ac- 
Counting be made), such sum to be paid in 
equal monthly installments. 


In other words, that was a tax-free 
allowance which got every Member of 
Congress in trouble, so long as it was on 
the books, in trying to explain why it 
Was there, and why, in legislating for 
Ourselves, we had placed a provision in 
the law which differentiated between 
Members of Congress and other citizens 
of the United States. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for clarification? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Reorganiza- 
tion Act provided for a straight $15,000 
Salary, with no tax deductibility other 

CI-—136 
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than the normally deductible items as 
shown by an itemization. The Senate 
passed the bill with a figure of $15,000. 
It went to the House. The bill contained 
the figure of $15,000. However, a floor 
amendment was inserted, over the objec- 
tion of those of us who helped to pass 
the Reorganization Act, and for many 
years embarrassment resulted to Mem- 
bers of Congress. That provision was 
not in the original Reorganization Act. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I fully understand 
that the bill reported by the joint com- 
mittee was not in the form which I have 
placed in the Record. However, when I 
refer to the original Reorganization Act, 
I refer to the act as passed, as it became 
law, and as it was published. I hold in 
my hand one of the original publica- 
tions of the Reorganization Act of 1946, 
from which I have quoted for the 
RECORD. 

By subsequent amendments, section 
601 (b) was amended to read as set 
forth in a compilation printed in 1953, 
which I hold in my hand. I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks the changed or amended pro- 
vision 601 (b), as passed by the Congress, 
and as it become effective at that time. 

There being no objection, the subsec- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

(b) Effective on the day on which the 
80th Congress convenes there shall be paid 
to each Senator, Representative in Con- 
gress, Delegate from the Territories, Resi- 
dent Commissioner from Puerto Rico, an 
expense allowance of $2,500 per annum to 
assist in defraying expenses relating to. or 
resulting from the discharge of his official 
duties, for which no accounting, other than 
for income- tax purposes shall be made; such 
sum to be paid in equal monthly install- 
ments. 


Mr. HOLLAND. The critical words 
which appear in that particular subsec- 
tion, differentiating it from the one 
which was in the original measure as 
passed, are these: For which no ac- 
counting, other than for income tax pur- 
poses, shall be made.” 

In other words, it was made very clear 
by the amendment that the $2,500 was 
subject to income tax, and was just as 
subject to income tax as was the $12,500, 
which, to all intents and purposes, meant 
that from that time forth the salary was 
$15,000, subject to all the provisions of 
the income tax law. 

The House bill on this subject was si- 
lent as to section 601 (b), as it came over 
from the House, simply providing that 
only a part of section 601 (a) should be 
amended, leaving even the rest of section 
601 (a) unchanged, and leaving in the 
law all of section 601 (b) as amended, 
as I have already placed it in the RECORD. 

In order that the Recorp may show 
just what the provision of the House bill 
was, I ask that there be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks section 4 (a) of House bill 3828, 
appearing in lines 10 to 17, inclusive, on 
page 4 of the House print of the bill. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: r 

Sec. 4. (a) The matter preceding the 
semicolon in section 601 (a) of the Legis- 
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lative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The compensation of Senators, Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, Delegates from the 
Territories, and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico is $22,500 per annum each; 
and the compensation of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives shall be at the rate 
of $35,000 per annum.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. The effect of the 
House bill, therefore, was to leave un- 
changed and unaffected the amended 
provisions of subsection 601 (b), as Con- 
gress had changed them some years ago. 

As the matter comes back to us by 
conference report, the conference bill 
does include a provision with respect to 
section 601 (b), which had been com- 
pletely stricken from the bill by the 
Senate. The provision in the conference 
bill which we are now discussing is 
found at the bottom of page 2 and the 
top of page 3 of the conference report. 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record at this point as 
a part of my remarks that part of section 
4 of the conference bill which relates to 
the amendment of section 601 (b). 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(b) For the purpose of assisting in de- 
fraying expenses incurred in the operation 
of their respective offices, each Senator, Rep- 
resentative in Congress, Delegate from the 
Territories, and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico shall be entitled to reim- 
bursement for such expenses for each fiscal 
year at the rate of $1,250 per annum, which 
shall accrue quarterly and be paid in 
quarterly installments upon itemized vouch- 
ers certified by such Senator, Represen- 
tative, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner. 
Amounts paid under this subsection sub- 
sequent to March 1, 1955, shall not be 
deemed to be salary, pay, or compensation 
for the p of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended. 


Mr. HOLLAND. It is quite clear that 
in the administration of the act that 
provision is left pretty much to the dis- 
cretion of each individual Senator. 

Like the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
DrrKsen], who has already ably spoken 
on this question, I certainly do not expect 
to impugn the motives of any Senator. 
However, I invite attention to the fact 
that the arguments of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], operate 
as red flags, advising citizens that in 
the administration of the act things may 
be done which may be subject to ques- 
tion, and abuses may occur. 

For example, in his argument on two 
or three occasions the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois said that he did not 
propose to check the vouchers which 
were submitted by other Senators, and 
that if they wanted to be flexible in 
their approach—and that was the word 
he used—that was their business and not 
his. 
The point I am making is that that 
gives notice to the whole country not 
only that there is the possibility of mis- 
conduct under this particular provision, 
but that in the debate on the conference 
report the situation was called to the 
attention of the Senate by one of its 
ablest Senators, then advocating the ap- 
proval of the conference report. He 
stated that just such nonuniformity, 
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just such flexibility, might exist in the 
administration of the act. 

If we should approve the conference 
report after that kind of argument, I say 
that we would do so knowing that it had 
been represented to us that this par- 
ticular amendment would not be uniform 
in its operation, and would be subject to 
mishandling and to suspicion of abuse. 

The point I am making is that under 
this provision of the conference bill every 
Senator and every Representative would 
place himself in the position in which 
they were before we adopted the amend- 
ments of several years ago, under which 
there is suspicion that we are not treat- 
ing ourselves uniformly, and not treating 
ourselves in the way we treat all other 
taxpayers of the country. 

I do not think we want to be in that 
position. I think we want to lean back- 
ward to see that the bill, which affects 
us so vitally, is not subject to any such 
interpretation, is not subject to a situa- 
tion in which we may all be suspected of 
not having done exactly the right thing 
in connection with this little item of 
$1,250 a year for each of us. 

If this situation is to be corrected, it 
can be corrected best by returning the 
bill to conference. So far as I am con- 
cerned, if the conferees wish to place 
in the law an additional amount by way 
of salary, that is one thing. Let the 
question be discussed on its merits. But 
if they leave in the bill a provision which 
one distingushed Senator says is sub- 
ject to flexibility in the method of ap- 
proach by his brethren, and which 
another Senator says might be used to 
defray the cost of stamps on Christmas 
cards, and things of that kind, I do not 
propose to vote for a conference report 
which is so represented by the friends of 
the measure on the floor of the Senate. 

While I am first to recognize that the 
conferees have done many worth while 
things, I feel that the Senate, in the 
preservation of its own good name, and 
in order to prevent Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from being subjected to sus- 
picion, as we were once before, should 
return this measure to conference with 
instructions to eliminate this particular 
provision. 

One further point and I shall con- 
clude. If this provision were allowed to 
stand, it would not be at all uniform in 
its treatment of Senators. It differs 
from other parts of this measure which 
give uniform treatment—for example, 
on the question of additional travel pay 
for a Senator who lives in California, as 
compared with one who lives in Mary- 
land. Additional travel pay will be 
authorized on a just basis so that one 
Senator would be permitted to return to 
his home State as many times as any 
other Senator would be, regardless of the 
distances involved. 

But in this amendment it is proposed 
to fix an arbitrary limit of $1,250. The 
item of expense we hear most frequently 
cited is that of telephone calls. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, to provide that $1,250 
of such expense may be repaid. I see 
sitting together the distinguished senior 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] and the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. I 
invite their attention to the fact that 
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$1,250 would not cover nearly so many 
telephone messages and not nearly so 
much time on the telephone in their 
cases as it would in the case of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, or the Senator from 
Florida, or the Senator from Delaware, or 
any other Senators who do not come 
from such great distances. In that re- 
gard the provision does not give fair 
treatment as between States and as be- 
tween Senators and as between Repre- 
sentatives. 

Furthermore, it differs in that regard 
from other provisions of law which 
govern us. As every Senator knows, he is 
entitled to use the telephone in exact 
equality with other Senators on a per- 
minute basis or on a per-number-of 
minimum-conversations basis. Every- 
one knows that it costs more to talk on 
the telephone to someone in California 
than it does to talk to someone in 
Florida. On the other hand, if every 
Senator, regardless of which State he 
represents, is entitled to use that method 
of immediate communication with con- 
stituents for the same number of 
minutes or for the same number of calls, 
that is equal treatment. 

Under the present amendment noth- 
ing like equal treatment is even sug- 
gested. To the contrary, the provision is 
just as unequal and aiscriminatory as it 
is possible to be with reference to Sena- 
tors who have the honor of representing 
distant States, and with respect to House 
Members who happen to have the honor 
to represent districts, which are far re- 
moved from the Capital of the United 
States. 

I do not believe this measure should 
stand, and I hope the Senate will reject 
it, not with any feeling of hostile criti- 
cism— because there are included in the 
conference report many good provisions, 
which I hope will be retained—but with 
instructions, as suggested by the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WII AIS! to elimi- 
nate section 601 (b), which the Senate 
did eliminate in its version of the bill. 
I hope the conference report will be re- 
jected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that my first utterance in the Senate 
since my return to it should revolve 
around a salary bill for Members of Con- 
gress. I recall the Congressional Reor- 
ganization Act passed in 1946, and the 
increase it provided in the compensation 
of Members, together with a $2,500 ex- 
pense allowance, which was made non- 
taxable. 

That provision was included in the bill 
because it sought to put Members of Con- 
gress on a basis of some equality with 
businessmen and professional men, who 
are allowed to deduct their actual ex- 
penses from taxable income. 

We all know what happened. Criti- 
cism was uttered against it, on the 
ground that Members of Congress were 
being treated in a different manner from 
other citizens, which wus not the truth. 
Finally I believe the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Writtrams] offered the amend- 
ment, which Congress adopted, elimi- 
nating the nontaxability of the $2,500. 

That provision is included in the pres- 
ent bill, but only to the extent of one- 
half of the amount, namely, $1,250. If 
the $2,500 exemption from taxation in 
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the former bill was objectionable, cer- 
tainly on the same principle the $1,250 
exemption is objectionable, and should 
not be included in the bill. If it is in- 
cluded, it will be subject constantly not 
only to criticism, but inspection. a 
though a Senator will not be required 
to swear to his expenses, he will be com- 
pelled to itemize them, I object to it 
myself. If the Senate and the House 
wish to fix the salary at $24,000 a year, 
they ought to fix it at that amount, 
without any contingencies, and without 
any additions, under some false pretense 
that it is not salary but an expense. 

I would rather vote for a straight $24,- 
000 salary, with all of it being salary, to 
be expended by the Member as necessi- 
ties might require, than to vote for $22,- 
500, and for $1,250 additional under ae 
guise that it is for expenses which mus 
be itemized by the Senator or the pa 
ber of the House before it may be pa 
to him. 1 

There is another provision to * 
object. Probably I should have object 
to it when the bill was before the Sen- 
ate. I refer to the provision which Pro- 
poses to compensate Members for 
round trips from Washington to their 
respective homes. Such trips are also to 
be itemized and certified to the disburs- 
ing officer of the Senate before pay- 
ment may be made for them. 

I realize that a great many persons 
throughout the country believe that 
every Senator and every Representative 
gets all of his expenses paid every time 
he goes home. Of course, it is not the 
truth. A Representative or a Senator 
allowed 1 round trip at the rate of 2 
cents a mile from his home to Wash- 
ington and when he returns home again 
during a session of Congress. He is com- 
pensated for the expense of 1 round trip. 

T object to the feature of the bill mak- 
ing allowance for 5 round trips. As I 
have said, probably I should have rai 
my voice against it when the bill was 
before the Senate a few days ago, but I 
did not do so. 

All of us have observed the multi- 
plicity of duties imposed upon us in our 
offices and in connection with the de- 
partments of Government and the States 
which we represent. As a consequence, 
we find it necessary from time to time 
to absent ourselves from the Chamber. 
All of us have observed that absenteeism 
in the Senate has been developing and 
growing over a period of years. During 
my 2 years’ retirement, out of circula- 
tion here, I have seen no improvement 
in the attendance on the floor of the 
Senate. It is deplored by everyone. 
Nobody does anything about it. No- 
body can do anything about it. It is a 
matter of individual and personal con- 
duct whether a Senator will work in his 
office or on the floor of the Senate or 
in a committee, or be downtown in one 
of the departments at the request of a 
constituent. : 

We all know that we are busy at 
something in the performance of our of- 
ficial duties. Yet, without any reflection 
on anyone, I have the fear that giving 
us five more trips from the seat of Gov- 
ernment to our respective homes will of- 
fer the temptation to return to our 
homes on occasions when we might avoid 
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it, or when it might not be necessary. 
It might well constitute a temptation for 
more absenteeism in the Senate, which 
I believe would be deplorabe. 

I have wondered for years how our 
friends and constituents feel when they 
come to the Senate and look down from 
the galleries and see a half dozen Sena- 
tors on the floor, transacting the busi- 
ness of the Senate under the assumption 
that a quorum is present unless a Sena- 
tor makes the point that a quorum is 
not present. When our constituents 
look down on a practically empty Cham- 
ber and go away with no explanation 
of the reason for the small attendance 
on the floor, I wonder what their im- 
pression of this great body may be. I 
have often been chagrined and some- 
times humiliated because of the meager 
attendance on the fioor of the Senate 
when important business was under 
consideration. 

Therefore, I am not willing to vote for 
the conference report. I object to that 
provision in the bill. Perhaps it can- 
not be eliminated. I believe it was in 
the bill when it passed the Senate, al- 
though probably not in the House bill. 
I do not now recall. It will still be in 
conference if we send the bill back to the 
conference committee. 

But I even more object to the $1,250 
provision which I fear will bring about 
such a condition as that which we rem- 
edied a few years ago. We may again 
be called upon to apply a remedy if we 
insert the provision in the bill at this 
time. 5 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote 
to reject the conference report in the 
hope that the conferees may eliminate 
the $1,250 provision and the provision 
for 5 additional round trips in the course 
of a year. 

I regret to take this position, Mr. 
President, because I realize the need for 
some increase in the compensation of 
Members of the Congress, but it seems 
to me that we should provide for the 
increase by a fixed sum and omit these 
petty and extraneous things under the 
guise of which it may be said we are 
trying to increase our compensation. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
shall vote to reject the conference 
report, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a number of observations 
simply because some of the things which 
have been said on the floor would in- 
dicate that the conference committee 
has recommended to the Senate and the 
House the adoption of a tax-free item 
of $1,250. 

There is in the conference report no 
provision for a tax-exempt item of any 
kind. The $1,250 is like the item which 
is now in the Legislative Act which pro- 
vides an allowance of not to exceed $600 
a year for the expenses of a Senator's 
home office. Under that provision I 
spent $76.06 during the past 6 months 
to maintain my home office, out of my 
own pocket, and was reimbursed to that 
extent. But I did not get a penny of tax- 
exempt income. 

I think the conference committee has 
done a good job in dealing with this sub- 
ject and ironing out differences between 
the Senate and the House. I am, never- 
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theless, going to vote to reject the con- 
ference report because of the $1,250 item, 
on the theory that Congress, like Caesar’s 
wife, should avoid anything which might 
create any suspicion. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLtanp] pointed out a 
while ago that the public could not un- 
derstand this $1,250 provision. In view 
of the fact that some Members of the 
Senate do not understand it, I can readi- 
ly believe that the public cannot under- 
stand it. For that reason, and believ- 
ing that we should not pass a bill which 
would give rise to any suspicion that the 
Members of Congress are getting any ad- 
vantage over other taxpayers, I shall 
vote to reject the conference report. 

While I was a private citizen at the 
time of the passage of the bills which 
gave the President of the United States, 
the Vice President, the Speaker of the 
Hause, and the Members of the Congress 
some special tax exemptions above those 
of other citizens of the country as a 
whole, I was very much opposed to such 
bills and I never expect to vote for a 
measure which in any form would give 
a Member of the Senate or of the House 
any special exemption from Federal in- 
come taxes. I think that every Senator 
and every Representative should pay 
taxes on the same basis as do the other 
people of the country. 

I do not construe this conference re- 
port as containing any provision for a 
tax exemption allowance of any kind for 
Senators and Representatives; but I shall 
vote against the conference report be- 
cause I agree fully with the statement 
of the Senator from Florida that some 
of the people of the country will not 
understand it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yieid? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I sup- 
ported the Senator from Delaware in the 
amendment which he offered and which 
was agreed to a number of years ago. I 
was a co-sponsor of that amendment. 
But I hope the Senator realizes the posi- 
tion of the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. We presented the arguments 
just made by the Senator; we made a 
strong plea, and we thought we were 
justified in accepting the conference re- 
port. I hope the Senator will realize the 
position in which the conferees found 
themselves. We tried to present the case. 

Mr. ERVIN. I fully appreciate the 
position of the conferees. A compromise 
is not a one-way street. I realize that 
some concessions must be made to the 
Members of the House. 

I wish to point out that if there is any 
allegation that the conference report is 
any sort of a tax-free proposition, that 
is unsound. But since some Members 
of the Senate do not understand it, Iam 
sure that the people of the country will 
not understand it, and I shall vote to 
reject the report. 

Mr. WATKINS. I take it that the 
Senator believes that our position must 
not only be right, but it must seem right. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
fully recognize the problem faced by the 
conferees, and I think, that in a great 
many respects, the bill as now presented 
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to us is in better shape than it was; but 
as a matter of public policy I certainly 
question very much the addition of sec- 
tion (b). Therefore, I hope the Senate 
will reject the conference report. When 
that is done, as I trust it will be done, 
I hope the Senate will approve the in- 
structions to be offered by the Senator 
from Delaware to the conferees to insist 
upon the elimination of section (b). 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have no desire to discuss the matter fur- 
ther at any great length; but I should 
like to make it amply clear that the 
Senate conferees were confronted with 
such a situation that, if an agreement 
was to be reachec, they had to make 
some compromise with the Members of 
the House. 

With reference to the expense item 
a compromise was offered by one of the 
House conferees to which we agreed, with 
the understanding that it be related 
solely to necessary expenses in the con- 
duct of a Member's office, that the ex- 
penses be itemized, and that the itemi- 
zation be submitted and be paid by way 
of reimbursement only after he certifies 
the expenses as being necessary in the 
operations of his cflice. 

In my view, this is pinned down to the 
office of the Senator or the Representa- 
tive. It does not include the taking of 
constituents to lunch. I do not con- 
sider as legitimate office expenses some 
of the items which have been spoken of, 
such as Christmas cards, and what not. 
On the basis of a Member’s necessary ex- 
pense in running his office, I do not think 
he will certify anything which is not a 
necessary expense. 

I desire all Members of the Senate to 
understand that there was no effort on 
the par? of any conferee of the Senate 
or of the House to include any provision 
in the nature of an item of compensation 
on a tax-exempt basis. That is not the 
purpose of this provision. The purpose 
of the provision is to reimburse for ac- 
tual outlays which a Member has neces- 
sarily made. 

It appeared that the only way in 
which the bill could be reported from 
conference was to make some adjust- 
ment. The House had acceded to our 
position on three very important items 
in the bill. They refused to agree fully 
with us on our provision in connection 
with this section. We did our best to 
sustain the action of the Senate, but we 
felt we were under an obligation to try, 
at least, to bring some bill out of con- 
ference. 

There was a discussion in the com- 
mittee of conference about the fact that 
Members of the Senate, and I believe 
Members of the House also, are entitled 
to an allowance of $600 for office rent in 
their respective States. I do not be- 
lieve any Member has ever charged $600 
unless he paid it for office rent. For my 
own part, I am fortunate to have an 
office in the Federal Building. I have 
never received any of the $600 which has 
been authorized for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to maintain offices in their 
respective States. 

Neither do I know of any Member who 
has purposely stayed out of a Federal 
building, if he could have obtained space 
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in one and has rented an office on the 
outside. 

It seems to me that this is somewhat 
the same kind of situation. I realize 
that public policy is involved. We 
thought we had the language pinned 
down so that it would be amply clear 
that it was not salary, not a gimmick, 
not a method of trying to get compensa- 
tion, and then of covering it up. It was 
simply a straightforward provision for 
reimbursement of necessary expendi- 
tures for one’s office. 

The Senator from Delaware IMr. 
WILLIAMS] said that a Senator might 
charge something which might be in the 
nature of a fringe benefit, and then 
charge other items off on his income tax. 
The interpretation of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service is that what a Senator can 
charge off in the way of extra expenses 
is identical to the language in the bill, 
namely, necessary office expenses directly 
arising from the running of his office. 
So I cannot see any validity in the point 
raised by the Senator from Delaware. 

The matter is now before the Senate. 
I hope we can vote it up or down at an 
early time. 

SEVERAL 
Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. n I correct in my 
understanding that before a motion is 
made to instruct the conferees, a motion 
should first be made to authorize the 
Chair to appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, and 
to ask for a second conference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move that the 
Senate ask for a second conference and 
that the Chair appoint conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I now move that the 
conferees on the part of the Senate be 
instructed to insist upon the elimination 
from the conference report of the lan- 
guage contained in subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 4, amending section 601 (b) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
as amended. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the motion of the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I join in the re- 
quest of the Senator from California. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 


President, a 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WILLIAASsI. The yeas and nays 
having been ordered, the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr.CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jonnston], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’MaAnHOoNEy], and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent of Cuba. è 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] are absent by leave 
of the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MacGnvuson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate to attend his 25th anniversary 
celebration in the State of Washington. 

I further announce that on this vote 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNson], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JouNnston], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManHoneEy], and the Senator from 
Virginia IMr. ROBERTSON], if present 
and voting, would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLotT], 
the Senators from Ohio [Mr. BENDER and 
Mr. Bricker], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HRUSKA], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] is absent by 
leave of the Senate to attend the in- 
augural ceremonies of the President of 
Cuba. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEVI is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. SCHOEPPEL], and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], and 
the Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
would each vote yea.“ 


February 25 


The result was announced—yeas 62, 
nays 7, as follows: 


YEAS—62 
Aiken Ervin Mundt 
Anderson - Flanders Murray 
Barkley Frear Neuberger 
Barrett Fulbright Pastore 
Beall George Payne 
Bennett Goldwater Potter 
Bible Hayden Purtell 
Bush Hennings Russell 
Butler Hill Saltonstall 
Byrd Holland Scott 
Carlson Jackson Smathers 
Case, N. J. Jenner Smith, N. J 
Case, S. Dak. Knowland Sparkman 
Chavez Kuchel Stennis 
Clements Long Symington 
Cotton Mansfield Thurmond 
Curtis Martin, Pa. Watkins 
Daniel McCarthy Welker 
Douglas McClellan Williams 
Dworshak Millikin Young 
Ellender Monroney 

NAYS—7 
Bridges Ives Lehman 
Dirksen Kefauver 
Eastland Kilgore 

NOT VOTING—27 

Allott Humphrey McNamara 
Bender Johnson, Tex. Morse 
Bricker Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Capehart Kennedy O'Mahoney 
Duff Kerr Robertson 
Gore Langer Schoeppel 
Green Magnuson Smith, Maine 
Hickenlooper Malone Thye 
Hruska Martin, Iowa Wiley 


So Mr. WILLIaMIs' motion was agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair appoints as conferees on the part 
of the Senate the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Kerauver], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 


ORDER FOR DISPENSING WITH CALL 
OF THE CALENDAR ON MONDAY 
Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that on Monday, the 

call of the calendar be dispensed with. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, Iam 
about to move an adjournment to Mon- 
day. Before doing so I wish to inform 
the Senate that the only possible busi- 
ness which I am aware at this time will 
come before the Senate on Monday will 
be the second conference report on H. R. 
3828, which I hope may be brought back 
by that time. 

I now move that the Senate stand ad- 
journed until noon, on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, February 28, 
1955, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 25, 1955: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Robert Tripp Ross, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
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IN THE ARMY 


The following-named persons for reap- 
pointment to the active list of the Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grades 
specified, from the temporary disability re- 
tired list, under the provisions of titlet IV, 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 (Public 
Law 351, 81st Congress) : 

To be colonel 

Perry, Russell V., 015383. 

To be captains 


Ancker, Jack P., 037217. 

Bush, Hugh W., Jr., 060626. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 
goth Cong.), title II of the act of August 5, 
1947 (Public Law 365, 80th Cong.), Public 
Law 759, 80th Congress, and Public Law 36, 
80th Congress, as amended by Public Law 37, 
83d Congress: 

To be captains 


Connolly, John R., MC, 02103459. 
Cowgill, Herbert F., MC. 

Kilpatrick, William C., Jr., MC, 01717778. 
Mincks, James R., MC, 02097881. 


To be first lieutenants 


Blough, Leland S., MC, 04003873. 
Gardenier, Edward D., DC, 02267251. 
Horton, Virginia A., ANC, N780235. 
Hunsuck, Ervin E., DC, 02270447. 
Johnson, Elizabeth F., ANC, N798022, 
Louro, Jose M., MC, 02041851. 
Mitchell, Bradford W., JAG, 022367214. 
Parker, James W. MSC, 0717952. 
Pogrebniak, Alexander, MC, 02268932. 
Young, William H., Jr., MSC, 02263182. 


To be second lieutenant 
Randolph, George B., Jr., MSC, 01920422, 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Medical Corps, Regular Army of 
the United States, in the grade of first lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of section 506 of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.), subject to completion of 
internship: 

Abrams, Fredrick R., 02273772. 

Barrett, O'Neill, Jr., 0971387. 

Bergin, James J., 02273743. 

Boehrer, Philip M., 04030393. 

Canby, John P., 04024337. 

Carey, Philip O., 02268941. 

Herman, Robert H., 02268938 

Price, Frank W., 04002903. 

Price, Ira B., 04002576. 

Grass, Adrian L., 02273750. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the 
provisions of section 506 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.): 

To be first lieutenants 

Broady, William, 02028412. 

Sherberg, Auden L., 01924859. 

To be second lieutenants 

Berry, Fred C., Jr. 

Craver, Roger H., 04021064. 

Early, Charles D., Jr. 

Foley, William R., 04006426. 

Simcox, George N., 04026470. 

Treadway, Thomas J. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary student for appointment in the Medical 
Service Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the Offi- 
cer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 
80th Cong.) : 

Lawson, Lowell F. 

The following- named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
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lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.): 

Kaczenski, John A. 

Krengel, Thomas F. 

Lokie, Andrew P., 04032758. 

McFather, Bennie S., 04033500. 

Murphy, Charles K., 04029919. 

Pede, August R. 

Perry, Archie, 04025001. 

Price, Raymond S., 04024963. 

Saxon, George E. 

Street, Clover B. 

Soupene, James C., Jr., 04029449. 

Vandeventer, William R. 

Weiskirch, Thomas N., Jr., 01940922, 

Williams, Thomas W., 04029469. 


In THE COAST GUARD 


The following persons to be chief warrant 
officers, W-3, in the United States Coast 
Guard: 

Charles E. Haley 

Zoltan Papp 

Claude M. Hutchins 


The following persons to be chief warrant 
officers, W-2, in the United States Coast 
Guard: 

Edward R. Harris 
Francis A, Massey 
Parker R. Johnson 
Philip H. Fry 
Thadeus Penry 
Albert J. Bates 
Michael Kabaczy 
John H. Brown 
Manuel L. Bent 
Walter P. Stipcich 
Clarence B. Anderson 
Robert H. Burn 
Leroy H. Harmon 
Joseph J. Dobrow, Jr. 
Alfred M. Livingston 


Edward E. Lewis 
Louis M. Piermattel 
Andrew Hauswirth 
Ellis M. Moore 
Harvey J. Hardy 
Frank D. Coffey 
James A. Somers 
Roy L. Singleton 
Alexander M. Grant 
Kenneth G. Fields. 
Gustave A. Kuhnert 
John W. Short 
Earlie W. Shelton 
Ernest R. Stacy 
Roy Huffstetler 


John P. Ryan John Ventre 

Roland R. Davis Nevette A. Gardebled 

Oliver F. Rossin Neal Griffin 

James W. Lockhart Charles R. Ellington, 
Jr. 


Russell M. Young 
Kenneth E. Payson 
Cyril D. Kring 

Gene D. Vecchione 
Harry V. Hardy 
Andrew Kirkpatrick 
Oliver T. Henry, Jr. 
William Keokosky 
Louis S. Schweitzer 
John R. Howarth 
Howell O. Wall 
Elmer J. Nolan 
Frank Jakelsky 
Anthony F. Glaza, Jr. 
Meredith D. Hazzard 
Frank J. Recely 
Elmer C. Knudson 
Walter V. Corteg 
Gordon B. Sworthout 
William F. Winslow 
John Senik 

Joseph L. St. Pierre 
Robert S. Phillips 
“A” “Z” Shows 
Carroll Tingle 
Luke B. Midgett 
Paul A. Woodard 
Moses McNure 
Woodrow F. Clookie 
Malcolm Versaw 
William R. Gaither 
Fletcher R. Peele 
Leon A. Anderson 
George B. Schack 
Albert DeCosta 
Leonest L. Tillett 
Gilbert Coughlan 
Henry A. Cook Robert S. Gaddy 
John Chartuck Van H. White, Jr. 
William E. White, Jr. William D. Oliver 


Charles E. Christman 
Leonard W. Arnold 
Henry L. Cotton 
Kenneth E. Diem 
Raymond L. Barnett 
Bernard A. Koebbe 
Irving T. Bloxom 
Suell R. Grimm 
James W. Freeman 
Homer E. McCullough 
Foister E. Blair 
Norris D. Hickman 
Charles U. Stastka 
Thomas J. Bennett 
Norman R. Hundwin 
Andrew J. Donaldson 
Walter R. Terry 

John T. Mears, Jr. 
Victor J. Shurkus 
Harold D. Gallery 
Robert N. Piland, Jr. 
Clemens F. Knox 
John J. Pinton 

Harry L. Partridge 
Thomas A. Smith 
Martin J. Connolly 
John E. Giles 

Lloyd L. Franklin 
Ralph L. Tarr 

Henry O. Aeschliman 
William S. Gray, Jr. 
George A. J. Michaud 
Allen S. Marsdale 
John Szakara 

Earl W. Skinner 
Hobart E. Sadler 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 25, 1955: 
NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION 
Albert J. Hayes, of Maryland, to be a mem- 
ber of the National Security Training Com- 
mission, for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring June 19, 1958, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Louis S. Rothschild, of Missouri, to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transpor- 
tation. 
Tax COURT- OF THE UNITED STATES 
Allin H. Pierce, of Illinois, to be judge of 
the Tax Court of the United States for the 
unexpired term of 12 years from June 2, 1948, 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Ross Rizley, of Oklahoma, to be a member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, for the term 
expiring December 31, 1960. 
RENEGOTIATION BOARD 
Thomas Coggeshall, of Connecticut, to be 
a member of the Renegotiation Board. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
The following candidates for appointment 
in the Regular Corps, subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law and regu- 
lations, to be effective date of acceptance: 
To be assistant surgeons 
John W. Glotfelty John F. Ice 
John D. Tovey Inez L. Ice 
To be assistant dental surgeon 
George J. Yocum 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. R. Paul Schearrer, minister, Ta- 
koma Park Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, the Father of us all and 
the only sure hope of all mankind, we 
bow before Thee in humility and rever- 
ence. We would voice our common grat- 
itude for the freedoms and blessings of 
life which we enjoy. Deliver us from 
pride of position and possessions. May 
we never forget the obligation that rests 
upon the strong. 

On this World Day of Prayer, when 
millions upon millions of Thy children 
of every continent and color are praying 
for peace on earth, we would add our sin- 
cere supplications that this world may be 
spared from the horrors of another war. 
Free us from the bondage of suspicion 
and hate. Increase our faith in Thy 
power to save us from self-destruction. 
Give us the vision of a better day of 
brotherhood and the united will to work 
for its coming. In the name of the 
Prince of Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


INCREASE IN SALARIES OF JUSTICES 
AND JUDGES OF UNITED STATES 
COURTS AND MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS 
The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 


the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLERI. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
3828) to adjust the salaries of judges of 
United States courts, United States at- 
torneys, Members of Congress, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
‘on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 79) 


The committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3828) to adjust the salaries of judges of 
United States courts, United States attor- 
neys, Members of Congress, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That (a) section 5 of title 28, United 
States Code, relating to the Chief Justice 
of the United States and to the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is amended by striking out ‘$25,500’ 
and substituting therefor ‘$35,500’, and by 
striking out ‘$25,000’ and substituting there- 
for ‘$35,000’. 

“(b) Section 44 (d) of title 28, United 
States Code, relating to circuit judges, is 
amended by striking out 817,500“ and sub- 
stituting therefor ‘$25,500’. 

„e) Section 135 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to district judges, is amended 
by striking out ‘$15,000’ and substituting 
therefor ‘$22,500’, and by striking out ‘$15,- 
500’ and substituting therefor ‘$23,000’. 

“(d) Section 173 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Court of 
Claims, is amended by striking out ‘$17,500’ 
and substituting therefor ‘$25,500’. 

“(e) Section 213 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, is amended by 
striking out ‘$17,500’ and substituting there- 
for ‘$25,500’. í 

“(f) Section 252 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Customs 
Court, is amended by striking out ‘$15,000’ 
and substituting therefor ‘$22,500’. 

“(g) The first paragraph of section 4 of 
the Act approved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 322; 
48 U. S. C., sec. 101), as amended, relating 
to the District Court for the District of 
Alaska, is amended by striking out 815,000 
and substituting therefor ‘$22,500’. 

“(h) Section 7443 (c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, relating to judges of 
the Tax Court of the United States, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(c) Salary: Bach judge shall receive sal- 
ary at the rate of $22,500 per annum, to be 
paid in monthly installments.’ 

“(i) (1) Article 67 of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice, relating to Judges of the 
Court of Military Appeals, is amended by 
striking out ‘$17,500’ and substituting there- 
for ‘$25,500’. 

“(2) Such article is further amended by 
adding at the end of subdivision (a) (1) 
thereof the following: ‘Each judge shall, 
upon his certificate, be paid by the Secretary 
of Defense all necessary traveling expenses, 
and also his reasonable maintenance ex- 
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penses actually incurred, not exceeding $15 
per day, while attending court or transacting 
official business at a place other than his offi- 
cial station. The official station of such 
judges for such purpose shall be the District 
of Columbia.’ 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 508 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“*§ 508. Salaries 

»The Attorney General shall fix the an- 
nual salaries of United States attorneys, as- 
sistant United States attorneys, and attor- 
neys appointed under section 503 of this title 
within the following limitations: 

United States attorneys—not less than 
$12,000 or more than $20,000; and 

Assistant United States attorneys and 
attorneys appointed under section 503 of this 
title—not more than $15,000.’ 

“(b) The salaries of United States attor- 
neys and assistant United States attorneys 
for the districts of Alaska, Canal Zone, and 
the Virgin Islands are subject to the provi- 
sions of section 508 of title 28, United States 
Code. 

“SEc. 3. (a) The compensation of the Dep- 
uty Attorney General shall be at the rate of 
$21,000 per annum. 

“(b) The compensation of the Solicitor 
General shall be at the rate of $20,500 per 
annum, 

“(c) The compensation of each Assistant 
Attorney General, other than the Adminis- 
trative Assistant Attorney General, shall be 
at the rate of $20,000 per annum. 

“Sec. 4. (a) Section 601 (a) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) The compensation of Senators, Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, Delegates from the 
Territories, and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico shall be at the rate of $22,- 
500 per annum each; and the compensation 
of the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives shall be at the rate of $35,000 per 
annum,’ 

“(b) Section 601 (b) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) For the purpose of assisting in de- 
fraying expenses incurred in the operation of 
their respective offices, each Senator, Repre- 
sentative in Congress, Delegate from the Ter- 
ritories, and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico shall be entitled to reim- 
bursement for such expenses for each fiscal 
year at the rate of $1,250 per annum, which 
shall accrue quarterly and be paid in quar- 
terly installments upon itemized vouchers 
certified by such Senator, Representative, 
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quent to March 1, 1955 shall not be deemed 
to be salary, pay, or compensation for the 
purposes of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended.” 

“(c) Section 104 of title 3 of the United 
States Code (relating to the compensation 
of the Vice President) is amended by strik- 
ing out 830,000“ and substituting therefor 
*$35,000'. 

“Sec. 5. In addition to any amounts here- 
tofore authorized by law for travel, the Vice 
President, each Senator, Representative, 
Delegate, and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico, shall be allowed, under 
regulations prescribed by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration of the Senate and 
the Committee on House Administration of 
the House of Representatives, respectively, 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
or House of Representatives, as the case may 
be, the expenses incurred in making not to 
exceed five round trips per year, beginning 
at noon of January 3 of a calendar year and 
ending at noon on January 3 of the suc- 
ceeding calendar year, between Washington, 
District of Columbia, and the State, con- 
gressional district, Territory, or possession 
which he represents in Congress or, in the 
case of the Vice President, the State of his 
legal residence. 

“Sec. 6. The provisions of this Act shall 
take effect on March 1, 1955.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment to the title of the bill. 

EMANUEL CELLER, 

FRANCIS E. WALTER, 

CHAUNCEY W. REED, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3828) to adjust 
the salaries of judges of United States courts, 
United States attorneys, Members of Con- 
gress, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The following table sets forth the differ- 
ence between the House and Senate ver- 
sions and the conference report as to the 
matter of salaries: 


Delegate, or Resident Commissioner. 

Amounts paid under this subsection subse- 
Position 

Chiot Jusi a ete eee a E 

Associate Justice.. 

Court of appeals. 

District court... - <<<. << s-.-- 23.5 

Chief judge, District of Columbia.. 

Court of Claims 


Assistant and special attorneys 
Deputy Attorney General 
Solicitor General 
Assistant Attorney General. 
Vice President. 
[Lore 
mbers. 


House Senate Conference 
3 $35, 500 | 835, 000 $35, 500 
X 35, 080 34, 500 35, 000 
si 25, 000 25, 500 25, 500 
— 22, 500 22, 500 22, 500 
23, 000 23, 000 23, 
25, 000 25, 500 25, 500 
25, 000 25, 500 25, 500 
22, 500 22, 500 22, 500 
22, 500 22, 500 22, 500 
22, 500 22, 500 22, 500 
25, 000 25, 500 25, 500 
12, 000 to 20, 000 @) 12, 000 to 20,000 
6, 000 to 15, 000 og Up to 15, 000 
21, 000 1) 21,000 
20, 500 09 20, 500 
20, 000 @) 20, 000. 
35,000 35, 000 35,000 
35, 000 35, 000 35, 000 
22, 500 22, 500 22, 500 


1No provision. 
TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 

The House verslon of the bill made no 
provision for any additional travel allowance 
for Members of Congress. The Senate ver- 
sion provided for an additional five round 
trips per year, commencing on January 3 
of one year and ending on January 3 of the 


following year, under rules and regulations 
promulgated by the Committee on Rules of 
the Senate as it relates to Senators, and by 
the Committee on House Administration of 
the House of Representatives as it relates 
to the Members of that body. The House 
accepted the language of that provision in 
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the Senate bill with a minor modification in 
order to clarify the point that the Vice Presi- 
dent would be included in the provision on 
travel allowance as provided by section 43a, 
title 2, United States Code. That provision 
would place the Vice President on a par with 
the Speaker of the House in this particular 
situation. 

The Senate version provided that the 
judges of the Court of Military Appeals 
would receive up to $15 per day for travel 
and maintenance expenses incurred while 
traveling on official duty. The House ver- 
sion contained no such provision. Since the 
justices and judges of the other United 
States courts now receive such an allowance, 
the House accepted the Senate version. 


COMPENSATION OF LEGISLATIVE EMPLOYEES 

The House version of the bill contained a 
provision to raise the maximum basic com- 
pensation of professional and clerical staff 
members of the standing committees to 
$10,000 and further provided that the ceil- 
ing of $11,646 as it related to legislative em- 
ployees be adjusted so that the ceiling exist- 
ing under the classified pay act should be 
substituted therefor. The House receded 
from its insistence on this provision, which 
was not contained in the Senate version of 
the bill, but it was the opinion of the con- 
ferees on the part of both Houses that some 
adjustment should be made relating to pay 
increases to legislative personnel. It was 
the further sense of the conferees that the 
respective committees of each House explore 
the salaries of all legislative personnel for 
the purpose of an upward adjustment in 
relation to their pay as it is believed that 
this matter is essentially one which should 
be the subject of a pay act applying to all 
legislative personnel. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR OFFICE EXPENSES 


Subsection (b) of section 2 of the Senate 
version provided for repeal of the existing 
$2,500 expense allowance to Members of Con- 
gress. No similar provision was contained 
in the House bill. The conferees agreed that 
while the present expense allowance to Mem- 
bers of Congress should be eliminated, there 
nevertheless is a need for reimbursement for 
certain office expenses incurred by Members 
for such things as additional stamps, phone 
calls, telegrams, robo plates, stationery for 
robo machines, and like expenses incidental 
to the proper maintenance and operation of 
their office. Accordingly, the conferees 
agreed to language which provided the sum 
of $1,250 annually by which Members of 
Congress would be reimbursed for certain 
expenses actually incurred over and above 
those for which they were already compen- 
sated in the operation and maintenance of 
their office. The conferees agreed that the 
sum of $1,250 annually should be paid in 
quarterly installments upon itemized vouch- 
ers submitted by them and that it was a 
reasonable amount to be included in order 
to assist in defraying the expenses of their 
office. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

The Senate version provided that the ef- 
fective date of the act would be the first 
day of the month following the date of en- 
actment. The House bill provided that the 
effective date would be January 1, 1955, for 
those provisions relating to the executive 
and judicial branches of the Government 
and the date of commencement of the 84th 
Congress for the provisions relating to the 
legislative branch of the Government. The 
conference report provided that the effective 
date of the act shall be March 1, 1955, 

EMANUEL CELLER, 

Francis E. WALTER, 

CHAUNCEY W. REED, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to; 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
tinue to be opposed and intend to vote 
against H. R. 3828, as it comes to the 
House of Representatives in the form of 
the conference report. This measure 
would still provide for an increase of 
$7,500, or 50 percent, in the salaries of 
the Members of Congress. I continue to 
feel that it is inappropriate for a new 
Member of Congress to vote for a pay in- 
crease of this magnitude. 


AMENDMENT OF McCARRAN- 
WALTER ACT 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing an omnibus immigra- 
tion and citizenship bill along with Sen- 
ators LEHMAN and HUMPHREY and my 
colleague, Congressman CELLER, to com- 
pletely overhaul, revise, and replace the 
discriminatory immigration and citi- 
zenship laws now on our statute books. 
This recodification of the McCarran- 
Walter Act is long overdue. The McCar- 
ran-Walter Act in its present form has 
been the law of the land far too long. 
If it had been the law of our country 
in our early days, America could never 
have grown to its present greatness and 
indeed would never have been the Amer- 
ica that it is. 

There is nothing in this bill which 
impairs the security of our country. It 
merely eliminates the shame of racism 
and national discrimination from the 
body of our law. It eradicates the stigma 
of second-class citizenship now imposed 
on millions of naturalized Americans, 
All right-thinking citizens of our coun- 
try, if they knew the facts, I am sure 
would join in demanding that Congress 
pass this measure without delay, 


WINDFALLS IN CONNECTION WITH 
SECTION 608 HOUSING PROJECTS 
Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
months ago there was a great fuss raised 


in the press over the so-called windfalls 
in connection with section 608 housing 
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projects. At that time, along with many 
others, I urged that the investigations be 
extended into the section 213 coopera- 
tives. I said then, and I repeat, that a 
thorough and full investigation of the 
cooperative housing program would 
make the so-called 608 windfalls look like 
penny- ante stuff. Unfortunately, while 
the committee handling the matter at 
that time made a very fine analysis of 
the problem, no worthwhile remedial leg- 
islation has resulted from the same. 

Whether or not these investigations 
continue, and are extended, it is now 
perfectly obvious that the 213 coopera- 
tors are in serious financial difficulty be- 
cause of circumstances over which they 
had absolutely no control. It is perfect- 
ly obvious that they are entitled to some 
measure of relief so that the inflated 
maintenance costs of the 213’s can be 
kept at a minimum. In my opinion, Mr. 
Speaker, we have a duty to these citizens 
to correct some of these inequities if it 
is possible. 

I am today introducing a bill which 
would in essence reduce the FHA mort- 
gage premiums from one-half of 1 per- 
cent per annum to one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent per annum. 

I am told that this measure, if en- 
acted, would reduce maintenance costs 
per unit per year of 213’s by as much as 
$10,000. 

I submit that while this would only be 
a feeble step in the right direction, it 
would pave the way for restoring the 
confidence of our people in the agencies 
of our Government. 

I most emphatically urge my col- 
leagues to join with me in this measure. 
I truly believe that in passing this bill 
we would not only correct a basic in- 
equity, but would also be discharging our 
obligation and our responsibilities to our 
people, 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday, 
March 1, the House Small Business Com- 
mittee may sit during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 


REVENUE ACT OF 1955 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4259) to pro- 
vide a 1-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal tax rate and of certain 
existing excise-tax rates, and to provide 
a $20 credit against the individual in- 
come tax for each personal exemption. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4259, with 
Mr. Priest in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendments are in 
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order except those offered by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and one 
amendment to strike out all after line 
17, page 4 of the bill. 

Are there any committee amend- 
ments? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are no committee amendments to be 
offered to the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York have an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REED of New 
York: Strike out all after line 17, page 4, 
of the bill. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe that this is the most im- 
portant issue that has arisen on the floor 
of the House during my service here. 

Last night I took the floor to point 
out the character of the issue before this 
House. Under our form of Government, 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
every other committee of the House is 
a small legislative body within the great- 
est legislative body of any country in 
the world. I think we are all proud of 
that fact. We cannot afford by sharp 
practice or by surprise to lower the 
prestige of this great legislative body in 
the eyes of the world. 

If this body has not the conscience, if 
it does not believe in fair play, if it de- 
velops a precedent for hitting below the 
belt, people are going to know it, and 
they cannot have any more confidence in 
us than our record shows that we have 
in ourselves. 

I have always been very much inter- 
ested in President Tucker, of Dartmouth 
College. In a notable sermon he asked 
the question: 

Have we a national conscience which can 
bear the strain that is coming upon it? 


He said: 

I believe that you wish to build up a 
conscience firm and strong enough to meet 
the needs of the Nation, because you must 
know that with your answer is bound up 
the destiny of the Nation we love. 


I think we all ought to take that to 
heart. We face the most unscrupulous 
enemy in the Soviet Union. They are 
looking for every little thing they can 
find to point out that we are a dishonest 
nation, that we cannot stick to the truth, 
that we would resort, for instance in 
this instance, in one part of this great 
aad to taking undue advantage of the 
other. 

I know the chairman of this commit- 
tee, and I am fond of him. I am just as 
sure as that I am alive that he does not 
countenance this sort of practice. He 
has pride in being chairman. Not very 
many men have been chairman. 

Coming from the great State of New 
York, the largest taxpaying State in the 
Union, I had the opportunity to serve as 
chairman for only 2 years. I felt proud 
of that. I know that he does. We want 
to maintain the prestige of this great 
committee within this great legislative 
body by following the highest standards. 
I do not want to see this attempt made 
a precedent to be flashed all over the 
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world and especially to our enemies who 
fill the air every day with their propa- 
ganda about how unfaithful we are to 
true principles and honesty and so forth. 

This amendment that has been at- 
tached to this bill does not belong here. 
I still cannot believe that they wanted to 
cheat us out of the opportunity of ap- 
pearing in connection with this or know- 
ing anything about this situation. 

I shall not characterize this by any 
violent words. I just feel hurt and dis- 
tressed that anything like this should 
happen in this Congress. I want this 
body to stand before the world as an 
example of what is good, straight, honest 
legislating. I want to protect the pres- 
tige and the honor of every committee of 
this House. 

If we do this today, it is going to be 
done in other committees, and sooner 
or later it is going to have a corrupting 
influence. Let us live up to our con- 
science and strike this out. We know it 
will not work. We know that great insti- 
tutions such as the life insurance com- 
panies are today worrying; they do not 
know what to tell their clients. They do 
not want to see the insurance whittled 
down. That is what it is going to do. 
You are going to have inflation. You are 
going to pretend to give these people 
something and then take it away through 
inflation. 

So I trust that when the vote comes 
here men on both sides of the House will 
stand by the conscience and sense of fair 
play of this great Congress and wipe out 
this amendment, for which there is ab- 
solutely no defense. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the effect of the pend- 
ing amendment is to strike out of this 
bill the $20 tax-credit provision for a 
taxpayer and each of his exemptions. 

Last year when the deficit in the 
Treasury was about double what it is 
now tax relief of about double the 
amount proposed here was advocated 
and urged by the administration. The 
bill then passed provided for far greater 
tax relief for business and the high-in- 
come taxpayers than the small amount 
here proposed for the low-income tax- 
payers. 

We have heard a good deal of talk 
about inflation. I am just wondering 
whether anybody can seriously believe 
that $800 million difference next year is 
going to start a spiral of inflation in this 
country when last year twice that 
amount was added to the deficit in the 
Treasury and we heard nothing about 
the question of inflation. 

The bill passed last year was estimated 
then to lose a billion and a half dollars 
of revenue, about double the amount 
suggested by this Democratic provision 
in this bill, and there is no doubt in the 
world that the loss of revenue will be 
vastly in excess of that amount. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ZELENKO] made a very 
effective statement here yesterday in 
which he pointed out that one provision 
in that bill passed last year, with respect 
to the accounting methods, will probably 
lose $5 billions, and there is no telling 
how far it will go. 
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The question presented here today is 
one of simple justice for the low-income 
taxpayers of this country. Let me 
point out for the consideration of my 
good friend from Texas [Mr. Dies] who 
spoke here yesterday, and many others 
who have spoken, that this is the first 
administration in my knowledge in 
peacetime that has not even recom- 
mended or suggested a balanced budget 
for this Government of ours. I was here 
during the administration of Mr. Hoover. 
Mr. Hoover recommended taxes to pro- 
vide for a balanced budget. Of course, 
we know that during Mr. Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration he had the great depression 
and the most expensive war in all of 
human history to finance. But Mr. 
Truman in 1951 recommended taxes of 
about $10 billion to balance the budget 
and the Congress only gave him about 
half of that amount. In 1952, Mr. Tru- 
man again recommended taxes to bal- 
ance the budget. This administration 
has not even recommended or requested 
any revenue to balance the Federal budg- 
et. There is no indication that they 
expect to balance the budget as far as 
asking for additional revenue is con- 
cerned. Now we have this situation pre- 
sented here—that last year the adminis- 
tration could urge and secure the pas- 
sage of legislation increasing the deficit 
by at least $1,500,000,000 or about double 
the amount that is even suggested here 
today, and we heard nothing about in- 
flation at that time or that the Govern- 
ment was headed toward bankruptcy. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. DIES. The gentleman certainly 
heard my speech last year in which I de- 
nounced the tax revision bill for the same 
reason that I am opposed to the inclusion 
of this deduction. 

Mr. COOPER. I compliment the gen- 
tleman. He was right then, but I am 
afraid he is not as right today. 

Mr. Chairman, this provision which is 
sought to be stricken out by this amend- 
ment simply provides for a limited de- 
gree of relief, most of which, or at least 
66 percent of which will go to the low- 
income taxpayers of this country. It is 
relief that is justified. The amendment 
should be voted down and the bill passed, 
as reported by your committee. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it would have been en- 
tirely justifiable for the Democrat ma- 
jority to bring before us legislation pro- 
viding this type of tax reduction in a 
separate bill. An honest determination 
as to whether it was wise at this time to 
vote to further unbalance the budget for 
the coming fiscal year and the year after 
could then have been made. 

However, this attempt by parliamen- 
tary trickery to make such a reduction 
veto proof deserves the condemnation of 
all good Americans who believe in the 
constitutional provision that legislation 
should only become law after passage by 
both Houses and consideration by the 
President as to whether the proposal is 
in accord with the Nation’s welfare. 

I feel sure that the people of our coun- 
try, intelligent as they are, will see 
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through and condemn this shoddy 
maneuver. For this reason alone, even 
those who believe that such a cut is ad- 
visable should vote to delete this amend- 
ment, and then do their best to have the 
proposal reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee as a separate bill, 
which can be done by the Democrat 
majority any time they wish. x 

As far as the merits of the proposal 
are concerned, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration through valiant efforts has suc- 
ceeded in substantial reduction of Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Though I have been disappointed that 
we have not succeeded in balancing the 
budget, we are coming closer every year 
to doing so. The trend has been in the 
direction of sound fiscal management. 
We have again achieved an honest dol- 
lar. The fear of that inflation which is 
the result of unbalanced budgets has 
faded away. The record purchase of 
Government bonds by individuals shows 
their renewal of confidence that the pur- 
chasing power of their money would not 
be lost if they made such an investment, 
as it was over the 15 Democrat years be- 
fore 1953. 

This portion of the bill which we are 
attempting to delete would reverse this 
trend; would again indicate that we are 
taking the path of irresponsibility and 
further inflation. 

There is one good thing about this pro- 
posal and that is that it will remind the 
country that Democrats cannot be 
trusted for sound finances and that if 
through some unfortunate circumstance 
they should resume control of the Gov- 
ernment in 1957, our people can only look 
forward then to a further rise in the cost 
of living. 

As far as the method of cutting taxes 
provided by this proposal is concerned, 
I believe that when we next are able to 
cut taxes we should not do so by remov- 
ing 5 million people from their obliga- 
tions to pay any direct tax in support 
of their Government, but that we should 
reduce the burden on the lower-income 
group by splitting the lower bracket, so 
that the tax on the first thousand of 
taxable income is at a lower rate than 
the tax on the second thousand. Such 
a provision as the result of my efforts 
was included in the 1947 tax-reduction 
bill when it passed the House, but owing 
to the opposition of the Truman admin- 
istration was struck out by the Senate. 

I do not believe, however, that the 
American people, much as they long for 
tax reduction, wish one now at the ex- 
pense of sound fiseal policy. 

It so happens that a week ago I sent 
out a questionnaire which reached each 
residence in my congressional district. I 
took an at-random sampling of the first 
thousand answers to the following ques- 
tion, “Do you favor an additional tax 
reduction now even though it would 
further unbalance the budget and in- 
crease the country’s debt?” From that 
at-random sampling I found that 758 
opposed a tax cut now and only 242 fa- 
vored it under present conditions. My 
district is not a district which is a purely 
Republican district. I have not won by 
over 55 percent of the votes since 1946. 
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My election this year was by about 53 
percent. 

I do not think that the American peo- 
ple are as dumb as you Democrats think 
they are. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, during the last 2 days 
we have heard.a lot of adjectives here on 
the fioor of the House. A moment ago 
the gentleman from New Jersey used the 
expressions “not to be trusted,” “shod- 
dy.“ and so on. 

Prior to that the distinguished rank- 
ing minority. member of the committee 
was highly critical of the procedure 
adopted by the committee. He led us to 
believe that nothing similar had ever 
happened in the history of the great 
Ways and Means Committee. 

The truth of the matter is that this 
procedure was not one bit unusual. I 
recall the committee sessions on H. R. 1, 
introduced by the gentleman from New 
York in the beginning of the 83d Con- 
gress. After about an hour's discussion 
in the committee in executive session the 
distinguished ranking minority member 
at that time, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Cooper] asked that delay be 
had until such time as the Treasury De- 
partment could be heard from, until such 
time as the position of the administra- 
tion could be made known, until such 
time as hearings might be held on the 
proposed legislation. I made a motion, 
if I recall correctly, that we hear the 
Secretary of the Treasury—who is the 
present Secretary of the Treasury—Mr. 
Humphrey. That motion was voted 
down by a straight party vote, 15 to 10. 
My recollection is that this vote came on 
a motion to table, made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
Mason]. 

This time the majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee under the lead- 
ership of the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee called the Secretary of 
the Treasury and obtained his expres- 
sions on this legislation. Two years ago 
the Republican majority on the com- 
mittee would not even hear their own 
Secretary of the Treasury. So I believe 
it to be a bit in bad taste to talk about 
our precedure as being shoddy, or star 
chamber proceedings, or secret meetings, 
when everyone knows that this proposal 
has been studied time and time again. 

It did not take the Treasury Depart- 
ment any great length of time to com- 
ment on this proposal, because the meas- 
ure had been before the Congress pre- 
viously. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. No. I am sorry. Get 
your own time. 

Let us do a little talking about this 
shoddy business. Last year we had up 
the excise extension bill, a bill similar 
to the one we have before us at the 
moment. What happened? Despite the 
opposition of the administration, $1 bil- 
lion in revenues were lost in that bill. 
In this bill, in the next fiscal year, only 
800 million will be lost, or $200 million 
less. Was that bill inflationary? 

Did you hear anything about its be- 
ing inflationary? 
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Did you hear what it might do to the 
budget when at that time the budget 
was more out of balance than it is right 
now? You did not. As a matter of fact, 
I recall the executive sessions of the 
committee—and they were executive, 
just as ours were; I remember trying to 
get from the members of the committee 
on the majority side the position of the 
Republican Treasury Department on 
those recommendations, and I could not 
get it. 

Talk about irresponsibility. Talk 
about shoddiness. Talk about inflation. 
Well, now, it is just a strange situation 
that we could pass measures last year 
without even getting the views of the 
Treasury Department, unbalancing the 
budget by $2 billion to $3 billion and that 
was statesmanship, yet we are irrespon- 
sible. How political can you get? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the 
requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to hear 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means talk about balanced budgets, 
He says that the Democratic Presidents 
have always asked for a balanced budget, 
they have always asked for increased 
revenues to meet expenditures. I do 
not know whether that is true or not, but 
I wonder where the gentleman from 
Tennessee wes at the time he was the 
No. 2 man on the Democratic side of the 
Ways and Means Committee. Certainly 
the Democratic majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee never reported 
bills which would furnish the revenue 
to accomplish that purpose and the 


- Democratic Congresses never provided 


such revenue. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
present administration believes in ac- 
tion, not in a lot of unfulfilled promises. 
We are actually arriving at a balanced 
budget. That is what irritates the 
Democratic side of this House and that is 
why they want to reduce our revenues 
by the amendment they have inserted in 
this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there were some words 
of real wisdom uttered on this floor on 
March 24, 1948, during debate on the 
revenue act of that year. That was a 
tax-reduction bill. It was said then by 
the gentleman we all respect as our dis- 
tinguished Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]: 

I said a while ago from this place that one 
of the greatest statements that was ever 
made by anybody was: “Just a minute.” 

Why all this haste about tax reduction? 
We will have another month, another 2 
months, another 3 months. We do not know 
how much money this Congress is going to 
spend. 

If that advice was sound then, how 
much sounder it is today. Let me re- 
mind the Members.that at that time the 
President had just a few months before, 
in January, sent up his budget message 
in which he said that the budget balance 
for that year would be over $7 billion. 
Today we know a deficit of $2.4 billion is 
in prospect. At that time 2 or 3 appro- 
priation bills had passed through the 
House. Today we have not acted on a 
single appropriation bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not think that 
these Democrat speeches are fooling any 
of our low-income people. I have more 
respect for their intelligence. They are 
not going to be fooled by the twisted use 
of statistics and figures, and they are not 
going to be fooled by half-truths. 

Let us look at the history of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, so far as taxes are con- 
cerned, and where relief has been given. 
You cannot find where they have ever 
given much relief to anyone because in 
their 20 years of control of this Govern- 
ment taxes were increased nine times, 
and only once did they provide for tax 
relief. That was the tax bill of 1945. 

Let us see how they distributed the 
relief that they gave on this lone occasion 
when they offered a tax-relief bill. 
Fifty-three percent of the reduction went 
to corporations. The balance of 47 per- 
cent went to individuals. That is their 
complete record of providing tax relief. 
Here is the breakdown: 

Taste A.—Changes and revenue effect of the 
Revenue Act of 1945 


Revenue | 


effect in N 
1947 (1st of tota! 
Changes full year | reduc- 
of opera- | tion 
tion) 
(1) Corporation taxes: Millions 
excess profits tax, repealed. | —$4, 87 = 
Normal and surtax—Surtax 
reduced: 
Income not over $25,000, 
4 percentage points 
Income between $25,000 
and $50,000, from 4 
percentage points to 2 |) 42,08 
percentage points. 
Income over $50,000, 2 
percentage points 
Capital stock and declared 
value excess profits tax, 
— EE a tS ee 
Total corporation taxes. —3, 140 63.0 
(2) Individual income taxes: 
Normal tax provided same 
exemptions, for normal tax 
as for surtax and reduced 
Age liability 5 per- e 
T —$847 |........ 
Burtax reduced 3 percentage 
ponm and remaining 
bility 5 percent —1,798 |.------. 
‘Total individual income 
A —2. 645 44.6 
Total income and excess 
profits taxes and the 
capital stock tax —5, 785 |--.----. 
(3) Excise taxes: Use tax on autos 
and boats, repealed --- —140 2.4 
Total reduction.....---.-- —5, 925 100.0 


1 Be 
Prepared by Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
‘Taxation. 

Now look at the history of the Repub- 
lican Party and let us take last year. 
But do not be dishonest and take only 
one bill, one little piece, one-fifth of the 
whole Republican tax program of last 
year, as the Democratic speakers want 
us to do. Take the whole program. 
First there was the $3 billion individual 
income-tax reduction that was permit- 
ted to go into effect on January 1 of last 
year. There was the $2 billion reduction 
in the excess-profits tax that was per- 
mitted to go into effect on January 1. 
There was the $1 billion reduction in 
excise taxes approved the early part of 
the year and which benefited the indi- 
vidual taxpayer. Then, Mr. Chairman, 
came the general tax-revision bill. 
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Let us look at this one bill that the 
Democrats want to concentrate on. 
This was a tax reform that cost about 
$1.2 billion, $827 million of that went to 
individuals and only $536 million went 
to corporations. Here is a breakdown 
of the relief granted under that law: 


TABLE B.—The revenue effects of H. R. 8300 
for the fiscal year 1955 


[Millions of dollars] 


Estimated 

revenue 

Individuals: loss or 
Head of family: gain (+) 


Full split income for 2 years after 
death of spouse and % split in- 
come for taxpayers who support 
parents regardless of their place 


Dividends received: 


Exclusion: 
$50 in 1954 and subsequent 
7 ES A, 46 
Tax credit 
4 percent of taxable dividends 
received after July 31,1954... 158 
Total, dividends received... 204 
_—— 3 
Taxation of annuities on life expec- 
TT 10 
Deduction for dependents regardless 
nnn .... 75 
Dependent deduction for members 
of taxpayer’s household who meet 
the support test 10 
Retirement income eredit 141 
Deduction of interest charge on in- 
stallment contracts 10 


Medical expense deduction: 
Increase in maximum limitation... 10 
Reduction in exclusion from 5 to 


TTT — 115 
Limitations on drugs and medi- 
cines to excess of 1 percent of 
adjusted gross income -+45 
Total, medical expense deduc- 
TROD EE S E ASE 80 
— = 
Child care deduction_......-..... 130 
Exemption for distributable trusts 
(increased from $100 to $300) ___. 3 
Premium payment test on life in- 
BUTETIGS ORE N ose regen eae! 25 
Increase charitable contribution 
limitation from 20 to 30 percent. 25 
Deduction for soil and water con- 
servation expenditures_......... a 10 
Depreciation. isenip 73 
Partnerships and proprietorships 
taxed as corporations 20 
. 
Effect on individuals 827 
== 
Corporations: 
Natural resources: “ 
DoDo Hon ensadan an - 134 
Total, natural resources 34 
E 
Foreign income: 
Removal of overall limitation on 
foreign tax credit 2 
Total, foreign income 2 
E 


1 A small part of this estimate applies to in- 
dividuals but cannot be clearly segregated. 

2 Excludes estimate for uranium, thorium, 
and vanadium. Data confidential. 
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TaBLE B.—The revenue effects of H. R. 8300 
jor the fiscal year 1955—Continued 


[Millions of dollars] 


Estimated 
revenue 
Corporations—Continued loss or 
Depreciation: gain (+) 
Allow declining balance at 200 85 
cent of straight line 300 


Restrict declining balance to as- 
sets with useful life of 3 or more 


P TTT +9 
Total, depreciation...-.....- 291 
. —— 
Net operating loss: 
Extend carryback to 2 years 90 
Adjustments for dividends re- 
ceived and depletion 30 
Total, net operating loss 120 
—— 
Removal of 2-percent surtax on con- 
solidated return of regulated pub- 
le neee... nn eeeee 35 
Tax on earnings improperly accumu- 
J ee ee eS ee 10 
Continuation of 26-percent capital- 
gains rate to Apr. 1, 1955_------. +9 
Accounting provisions 47 
Declarations and payment of esti- 
mated * 
Alcohol, distilled spirits strip 
stamps «„4„% 6 
Effect on corporations, exclusive of - 
rate extension 36 
Extension of 52- percent corporate 
1 ＋ 1.200 
Grand total ee i] 


No revenue effect in fiscal year 1955. 
Source: Staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. 


I think the record is pretty clear, Mr. 
Chairman, as to who actually has done 
something for the little fellow and who 
has been fairer in the distribution of tax 
relief. I do not think anybody is going to 
be fooled. The people of this country are 
honest and they want honest facts. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the 1954 tax bill car- 
ried tax reductions aggregating $7.4 bil- 
lion annually. The so-called little peo- 
ple, those under $5,000 in the tax brack- 
ets, received 23 percent. The big ones 
and the corporations received 77 percent 
of that reduction. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in a balanced 
budget. I have always voted that way 
and expect to continue to vote that way. 
That is the way I voted last year. We 
could have very easily balanced the 
budget last year. There was no reason 
why we should not, but we did not. It 
poses this question as to whether or not 
the deficit was premeditated for the pur- 
pose of having an excuse to vote against 
a bill like this that would help the small- 
income taxpayers. 

I doubt that there is an effort made to 
completely balance the budget. I do not 
think that effort is being made by the 
experts in charge of fiscal policy and 
debt management of our Government. 
They do not want the budget balanced. 
They want to use it for an excuse. They 
are not trying to reduce the national 
debt. They are making it bigger. 

What are all these commissions doing 
like the ones for schools and roads? 
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Trying to create more debt paper, high 
interest, tax-exempt paper, for bankers 
and investment bankers to put their 
money in, some of it manufactured 
money on the Nation's credit, just for 
that purpose, to buy United States bonds 
with. If they wanted to balance the 
budget, why did they issue bonds draw- 
ing 3 ½ percent when they did not even 
need the money and when they could 
have gotten that money for much less 
than 3½ percent? Why did they delib- 
erately increase the cost of carrying our 
national debt if they wanted to balance 
the budget? Why did they put out 
3-percent bonds and exchange them for 
2%g-percent bonds and deliberately in- 
crease the interest rate and deliberately 
increase the cost of servicing our na- 
tional debt if they wanted to balance 
the budget? It is all done for an excuse 
against a policy like this that helps the 
little people. 
TRICKLE-DOWN THEORY 


Now, if I believed in the trickle-down 
theory, I would vote for this amendment, 
because it is the first time since I have 
been in Congress that there has been a 
definite, positive vote on the trickle- 
down theory. A vote for this amend- 
ment is a vote for the trickle-down the- 
ory. A vote against this amendment is 
a vote against the trickle-down theory. 
Now, personally I am not for the trickle- 
down theory. It has brought our coun- 
try to the brink of ruin before, and it 
will bring our country to devastation and 
destruction again if we follow it. It is 
a policy of not paying any debts, cre- 
ating more debts, high interest rates, 
greater costs for carrying the national 
debt and favor big business, big banks, 
and the big rich. That is not in the 
direction of a balanced budget. That is 
the trickle-down theory, to let the big 
people have it in the hope that it will 
trickle down, percolate down to the 
masses. But it did not do so in the past 
and it will not do so again. It is like 
trying to fatten the entire herd of cattle 
by merely feeding the bull. 

In the bill last year there was $2 bil- 
lions savings on excess-profits taxes. 
Where did that money go? Into the 
profits of the corporations. That is 
where it went. 

Did they reduce prices? Not 1 penny 
did they reduce prices. They said they 
would but they did not. Therefore they 
are collecting from the consumers of this 
country in higher prices money that they 
use for expansion, capital for expan- 
sion, relieving them of the necessity of 
borrowing money. 

That is the reason why people who 
have savings are unable to invest them 
now and are running into the stock 
market and bidding up existing secu- 
rities; just because of this trickle-down 
theory, putting the money in at the top. 
That is the cause of it. It will not help 
our country. It will harm our country. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, out in Nevada last 
week, the first of a series of new nuclear 
fission explosions took place, but the 
continuation of experiments in this line 
had been indefinitely postponed due to 
atmospheric conditions. However, in 
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Washington on Saturday morning, be- 
lieving that the political winds were 
blowing in the right direction, there 
came a bombshell dropped by the House 
Democratic leadership, unannounced, 
unprecedented, determining that an ex- 
emption to all taxpayers should be de- 
creed, in spite of all budgetary consid- 
erations and in spite of the fact that 
no appropriation for any Government 
Department had been brought to the 
floor for consideration, thus far in the 
84th Congress. 

And, our Committee on Ways and 
Means was summoned into extraordi- 
nary executive session on Monday morn- 
ing to hear the one and only witness, 
Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey, who was recalled from a 
Chicago meeting, to testify on the pro- 
posal—not as originally requested by the 
administration to extend the excise taxes 
as is, without variation as contained in 
H. R. 4201—but to be confronted with 
this mushroomed political appendage. 

Some of my committee colleagues have 
termed the gesture fiscally irresponsible, 
and I cannot disagree. This contem- 
plated action will definitely affect exist- 
ing administrative policies tending 
toward a sound and stabilized dollar. 
The new suggestion, I believe, rudely and 
abruptly intercepts this sound fiseal ap- 
proach with this untimely and prema- 
ture political lure. 

At this particular time—uncertain and 
conjectural as are the requirements of 
defense and all governmental func- 
tions—our friends on our right have the 
audacity to promise tax relief 10 months 
hence. ‘They propose to put it on the 
statute books now at a time when we 
prayfully hope an unequalled holocaust 
in world’s history may not explode in the 
Formosa Straits where the tension is at 
its bursting point. 

I intend to support our President in 
helping to balance the budget and bring 
about a sound tax policy. I want to help 
him to increase fiscal stability and de- 
crease deficit financing. I support the 
motion to strike by Mr. REED. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time merely 
to read a telegram that I just received 
from the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation. It reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1955. 
Hon. Leo E. ALLEN. 
House Office Building: 

Based on AFBF resolutions adopted by 
voting delegates of member State farm 
bureaus and in view of present fiscal situa- 
tion, we are opposed to any reduction in 
personal income tax at this time. 

Joun C. Lynn, 
Legislative Director, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on January 28, 1948, 
when H. R. 4790, a tax-reduction bill, 
was up in the 80th Congress, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] said: 


The excuse generally offered by those who 
would keep taxes on wage earners at the 
present high level is that an income-tax 
reduction would contribute to an inflation- 
ary spiral.“ * It is these huge spending 
programs which are inflationary * * * and 
not an income-tax reduction. 
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The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HaLLECK I, in connection with H. R. 1 
of the 80th Congress, said: 


What are we now facing? We face a sit- 
uation under which I think we must all 
recognize that the value of the dollar can 
be maintained only by the maintenance of 
a strong, functioning, productive economy. 
Certainly tax relief is now necessary if such 
a functioning economy is to be maintained in 
this country. 


It seems to me that that same argu- 
ment would apply to the low-income tax 
groups. I have some quotations here, 
along the same line, made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. ReEep] in which he said as follows: 


We are releasing the $3.8 billion which 
can be properly called an increase in the 
pay of the people who earned that income, 
or you can put it ancther way and say that 
much of it is going to be released as venture 
capital, it is going into industry, it is going 
to create more payrolls and payrolls will 
create more revenue to the Government and 
the income from more property will be avail- 
able to be taxed. That is the reasons we are 
going to get more revenue from tax reduc- 
tion. 

Speaking frankly, I would say if I were 
new in the Congress and had not been here 
at the time taxes were cut in the twenties, 
and the same arguments had been put out 
against reducing taxes and the same forces 
had been at work as are at work here try- 
ing to frighten the people and frighten the 
Congress, I might have felt some hesitation. 
But after the experience of the twenties, I 
feel no hesitation in cutting taxes now. * * * 
What we do here means everything in main- 
taining the liberty of the citizens under a 
free-enterprise system. We have to keep 
in mind what these high taxes can mean to 
the Government because it has been said, 
and truly said, that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Mar. 26, 1947, vol. 93, pt. 2, 80th Cong., Ist 
sess., p. 2656, debate on H. R. 1.) 

Following the war (World War I) we were 
faced with a tremendous debt. * * * Peo- 
ple had the highest taxes they had ever had 
in the history of the country at that time. 
I heard the same arguments then when it 
was proposed to reduce taxes. * * * In spite 
of the lugubrious howls that went up * * * 
we received more revenue as a result of the 
reduction in the tax. Then, we started to 
pay on the national debt. We reduced taxes 
again and more revenue came in and we did 
that four straight times. Each year for 10 
straight years we reduced the national debt 
by 81 billion (p. 702). 

It seems apparent to me that greater pro- 
duction is the key to the solution of our 
present inflationary problem. This greater 
production can be supplied by increasing 
the productivity of labor, by stimulating the 
incentive to break the bottlenecks which are 
stopping the flowing of industrial prod- 
ucts. * * The present wartime tax rates 
are not designed to provide these necessary 
incentives to produce. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, Jan. 28, 1948, vol. 94, pt. 1, goth Cong., 
2d sess., p. 703, debate on H, R. 4790.) 


Also I have here a copy of the New 
York Times of Tuesday, February 22, 
1955. This is what it says: 

Dupont earnings rose 48.4 percent in 1954, 

Douglas Aircraft profits rocket 94 percent 
in 1954. 


We have no renegotiation act in effect 
at the present time. None has been rec- 
ommended by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. Their profits increased in 1 
year from $18,536,000 to $36,156,000. 

Also: 


Eastman's profit rises 39 percent in year. 
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And yet when it comes to a $20 tax 
credit which benefits the lower-income 
tax groups it is inflationary, it is dan- 
gerous, it is politics, it should not be 
done. 

Now let us examine what the Republi- 
can majority on the Ways and Means 
Committee had to say in their commit- 
tee reports in the 80th Congress about 
tax reduction. 

House Report No. 180 on H. R. 1, 80th 
Congress, Ist session: 

The severity of existing taxes makes them 
a real threat to the initiative and new in- 
vestment essential to a high level of em- 
ployment. 

Your committee believes that the bill is 
economically desirable both because it stimu- 
lates investment and managerial incentives 
and increases consumer purchasing power. 
The stimulus to venture capital and man- 
agerial initiative provided by the bill can best 
be seen by examining the proposed reduc- 
Hon. 

Individuals in these income classes [un- 
Ger $5,000] control about 80 percent of con- 
sumer purchasing power of the Nation. 

The added spendable income in the hands 
of the consumer, and incentives for busi- 
ness expansion which this bill provides not 
only are important from a long-run point of 
view but also as counteractives if the re- 
cession, so frequently forecast by business- 
men and Government officials, should occur. 
*I such a recession should take place, 
it is important that the tax reductions be 
made now, since a considerable period must 
elapse before these tax-reduction measures 
achieve their full economic effects. 


House Report No. 1274 on H. R. 4790, 
80th Congress, 2d session: 


H. R. 4790 provides tax reduction, relief, 
and equalization. It reduces * * * the in- 
dividual income tax. These rates were a 
product of wartime conditions, and con- 
stitute a serious obstacle to the increase in 
production needed to relieve current infla- 
tionary pressures. The reduction of these 
rates also is essential to the long-run im- 
provement in the American standard of 
living. 

> * * . * 

By lowering tax rates * * * your commit- 
tee’s bill will increase the incentives of la- 
bor and management to produce and will in- 
crease investors’ willingness to assume busi- 
ness risks. 


The foregoing are Republican words 
that were totally inconsistent with Re- 
publican action in the 80th Congress. 

Any time anyone takes this floor and 
speaks for the average person of Ameri- 
ca, he is accused of being a demagog, 
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playing politics, or being a Socialist or 
something else. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] in his remarks said: 

The present administration believes in ac- 
tion and not unfulfilled promises. 


I am sure the gentleman must think 
we have a forgetful memory. Do I re- 
member hearing something about the 
great crusade? Where is that now? 

Do I remember hearing some promise 
made about the liberation of enslaved 
peoples? Where is that? Not only 
broken but forgotten. 

Do I remember hearing something 
about the promise of massive and in- 
stant retaliation? Where is that prom- 
ise? Not only broken but forgotten. 

Do I remember hearing something 
about unleashing Chiang Kai-shek? 
Where is that promise? He has been 
releashed, not released—releashed, his 
hands tied, the promise not only broken 
but forgotten. 

Do I remember hearing something 
about cooperative peace? Not only 
broken but forgotten. 

Do I remember hearing something 
about the promise of peaceful coexist- 
ence? I was never for it but the pres- 
ent administration had plenty to say 
about it. 

Do I remember hearing something 
about the promise of the new military 
look? Where is it? Not only broken 
but forgotten. 

Do I remember hearing something 
about the promise of a balanced budget? 
That promise was definitely made. No 
matter how much some of my Republi- 
can friends—you note I say “some of 
my Republican friends”—might talk to 
the contrary, they cannot forget the 
fact that those promises were made. 

Yet my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] has the audacity to take the 
floor and make the statement that the 
present administration “believes in ac- 
tion and not unfulfilled promises.” The 
record is one of broken promises. 

Mr. Chairman, during the considera- 
tion of H. R. 8300 in the 83d Congress, 
the Democratic Members of the House 
made many unsuccessful efforts to ob- 
tain satisfactory revenue loss estimates. 
The Department of the Treasury seemed 
very reluctant to make such data avail- 
able. 

I have had such data prepared and 
I submit it for the Record at this time 
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so that the Members of the House can 
be informed about what Republican tax 
relief did for the small income tax- 
payers. 

I recognize the fact that these figures 
may not be 100 percent accurate but 
they are substantially correct and 
should be available to the House mem- 
bership pending the release of Treasury 
data. 


REVENUE Loss UNDER INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
or 1954 


The following factual analysis is designed 
primarily to show who benefits—and by how 
much—from the compromise tax bill ap- 
proved by the conference committee—based 
primarily on recommendations of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

In considering this analysis, two facts 
should be kept in mind: (1) only 20 percent 
of all taxpayers have incomes of over $5,000 
a year; (2) most of the 80 percent of tax- 
payers with incomes of under $5,000 got little 
or no relief from the individual income tax 
reductions of last January 1, when coupled 
with the social security tax increase. (A 
family of 4 earning Jess than $3,500 actually 
suffered a tax increase on January 1.) 


Summary table 


Total annual tax relief (in 


millions) 
Fiscal year 1955 | Full effect 
aoa g 
=e 2 S 
88 : © 
: 22) 5 353 
283 5 3 3 
— = < — — 
Corporat ions 39. 0 1 8530 73.062, 439 
‘Taxpayers over 85,000. 20 38.0 516) 18.0 601 
Total, corpora- p 
tions plus 
taxpayers 
over 85.000 77.0 1,046) 91,0) 3,040 
Taxpayers under 
— ese 80| 23.0 311 9.0 31¹ 
Grand total. 


1 Does not include the temporary continuation of 
present corporation tax rates. 

2 Includes maximum annual revenue loss of $2.2 billion 
(reached in 1960) from new depreciation method (assum- 
ing that present rates of taxation and capital investment 
remain the same) according to estimates of the Joint 


‘Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 


Does not include $6 million revenue loss from alcohol 
“strip stamps.“ 


Attached is detailed list of the items in this bill on 
which this summary is based. 


Note.—A table showing the benefits to corporation 
shareholders under the compromise “dividend tax 
credit“ provision is attached, 


I. Who gets how much tax relief from the Republican tax bill 
A. PROVISIONS WHICH WILI. RENEFIT THE 50 PERCENT OF TAXPAYERS WITH INCOMES OF LESS THAN $5,000 (AS WELE AS THOSE WITH HIGHER INCOMES) 


Provision 


Comment 


Exemption for foster children. 
‘Taxation of annulties..................--.- 
‘Tax eredit on $1,200 of retirement income 
Child care deduction 


Deduction of interest charges on installment buying 


Soil and water conservation expenditures. 


‘Total relief pr primary benefit of under $5,000 group 
Percent of total gross tax relief in this bill 


how many children she has.! 


1 When a similar provision was included in the House bill in 1948, ee was an 
(See H. Rept. 2087, Soth Cong., 2d sess 
reentage of all the tax reductions made in this bill, all of w. hich are per- 


estimated losg of $100 milion. 
2 This is ant 


manent. 


1955, 


This will allow a deduction of only a week for a working mother, regardless of 


This benefits only those who itemize their deductions instead of taking stand- 
ard 10-percent deduction. Only 19 percent of the under $5,000 group itemize. 


Total annual tax relief 


(in millions) 
Fiseal year 
1935 Full effect 
810 810 
10 10 
141 141 
130 130 
10 10 
10 10 
311 311 
23 9 


This does not include the extension of the present corporation tax rate, 
which is simply a 1-year proposition, and which will net $1,200 million in fiscal year 


1955 
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I. Who gets how much tax relief from the Republican tax bill—Continued 
R. PROVISIONS WHICH WILL PRIMARILY RENEFIT THE 20 PERCENT OF TAXPAYERS WITH INCOMES OVER $5,000 


Total annual tax relief 


(in millions) 
Provision Comment 
Fiscal year | Full effect 
n . pasvonspsnn anesan 92 percent of all families own no corporation stock; those with incomes under $204 $362 
85,000 receive only 11 percent of all dividend income; 4 percent of all tax- 
payers get 76 percent of all dividend income; Sie of 1 percent of all taxpayers 
get 55 percent of all dividend income. i 

Full split-income benefits for “head of household” 2 A head of household with 1 dependent earning less than $3,555 gets no benefits 11 11 

whatever from this provision, and earning $5,000 gets only $13 benefit. 

Exemption for dependents under 19 or students, regardless of Te primarily benefit families who are able to send their children to 75 75 

their earnings. college. 

Medical expense deductions................-..-------- -| This benefits only those who itemize their deductions instead of taking stand- 80 80 

ard 10-percent deduction. Only 19 percent of the under $5,000 group itemize. 

Personal exemptions for trusts raised from $100 to $500 Nay SA, if any, taxpayers with incomes under $5,000 put their property in 3 

“trusts.” 

Tremium test on life insurance in estate taxation............-..- Estate taxes only apply to people leaving estates of over $60,000... ..--.------- 25 125 

Increase in charitable contribution limit from 20 percent to 30 | Very few taxpayers, if any, with incomes under $5,000 can afford to give 20 25 25 

percent. percent (much less 30 percent) of their incomes to charity. 

Depreciation under the new “declining balance“ method. This will primarily benefit. partnerships and unincorporated businesses, 73 09 

although such people as farmers will be eligible for its benefits, 

‘Taxing partnerships and proprietorships as corporations jk a 20 $20 
Total relief for the primary benefit of the over $5,000 group.|......-----2-- 2-2-2 nn enn n soe en ene nen nnn nen „%. .᷑7;x„„„„„„. 516 60t 
Percent of total gross tax relief in this bil | „6: f Re E ee! 38 18 

C. PROVISIONS WHICH WILL RENEFIT CORPORATIONS 5 

Depreciation (under the new “declining balance“ method) eee $201 82. 200 

Natural resources (percentage depletion) 34 31 

Net operating loss —— 120 120 

Other 85 8⁵ 
Total relief for the primary benefit of corporation: 530 2, 430 
Percent of total gross tax relief in this bill 39 73 


i When a similar provision was included in the House bill in 1948, there was an 
(See H. Rept. 2087, Soth Cong., 2d sess.) 
3 This provision can only be applied to the 2 years following the death of the father 


estimated loss of $100 million, 


or mother where there are children in the family, 


‘The maximum revenue loss from the new depreciation provision for both corpora- 
tions and “individuals” (82.2 billion in 1960) is shown under corporations, No 
estimate is available as to how much of this $2.2 billion benefit goes to “individuals,” 


Amount of tax savings to corporation share- 
holders under the compromise dividend 
tar credit provision 


Married couple, 2 


dependents Percent 
i Tax 88 
'ncome i; n take- 
Taxon | Taxon | V08] home 
earned | unearned pay 
income | income 
$60 #40 $20 0,7 
420 328 92 2.0 
1, 372 1, 099 273 3.2 
5,318 4, 497 821 4.2 
15, 976 14,246 | 1,730 5.1 
44,724 41,188 | 3, 536 6.4 
$56, 956 | 339,009 | 17, 947 12.5 
766, 456 | 730, 509 | 36, 147 15.4 


Nore.—This gives investment income an enormous 
advantage over earned income, contrary to most tax 
philosophies and systems, 


WHO GETS THE DIVIDEND INCOME? 


Eighty and three-tenths percent of all 
taxpayers (those with incomes under $5,000) 
get only 10.9 percent of all dividend income. 

Three and seven-tenths percent of all tax- 
payers (those with incomes over $10,000) 
get 76 percent of all dividend income. 

Eight-tenths of 1 percent of all taxpayers 
(those with incomes over $25,000) get 55 per- 
cent of all dividends. 

(Source: Statistics of Income, 1950.) 


WHAT PORTION OF LOW- AND HIGH-INCOME 
GROUPS REPORT DIVIDEND INCOME? 


Only 4.5 percent of taxpayers with incomes 
under $5,000 reported any dividend income 
at all, 

Only 16.6 percent of taxpayers with in- 
comes between $5,000 and $10,000 reported 
any dividend income at all. 

Forty-nine and four-tenths percent of tax- 
payers with incomes of $10,000 to 25,000 re- 
ported dividend income. 

Seventy-three and seven-tenths percent of 
taxpayers with incomes over $25,000 reported 
dividend income. 


(Source: Statistics of Income, 1950.) 


and thus benefit b; 


* This is probably a conservative figure, since businesses unable to make the neces- 
sary reorganization COX site year 1055 will be able to do so in subsequent years 
this provision, 


* Estimated by the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation to be the maxi- 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot let pass with- 
out answer the repeated untrue charges 
that the last Congress did not give any 
tax relief for the little fellow, the low- 
income groups, the poor man and his 
family, and so on. 

Why not look at the facts? Look at 
what we actually did. 

Almost two-thirds of the tax relief, 
about $4.7 billion, went to individuals. 

First, everybody got a 10-percent re- 
duction. Rich or poor, every taxpayer 
got a 10-percent reduction of his income 
tax. That amounted to $3 billion 
savings. 

Second, every person who purchases 
any commodity on which there is an ex- 
cise tax, benefits from the reduction of 
such taxes by a half, in most cases. 
When any person buys some cosmetics, 
or a handbag or other luggage, or a re- 
frigerator or other household appliance, 
or a movie ticket, or a bus ticket, or pays 
a telephone bill, that person whether a 
big shot or a so-called little fellow, pays 
only about half as much excise tax as 
formerly. 

Those two measures gave relief to 
every taxpayer, and the same to the 
poor as to the rich. 

Then we selected for special relief 
those who need tax relief most. Who 
are the people who need relief most? 
First, the aged. We allowed those who 
have pensions or retirement allowances, 
who have built up provision for their 
old age in the traditional American way 
and in accordance with the philosophy of 
self-reliance, to deduct from taxable in- 
come the first $1,200 of their retirement 
allowance. 


mum revenue loss, reached 
capital investment (replacement) remain the same). IMPORTANT NOTE. — Total loss 
from this provision estimated at $19 billion. 
Committee on Ways and Means, H. Rept. 1337, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) 


in 1960. (assuming that present rates of taxation and of 
(See p. B3 of the Minority Report of 


Second, the ill. Those are the families 
that need help most. We allowed them 
to deduct all medical expenses above 
3 percent of their income instead of 5 
percent as was the case previously. 

Third, those with big families and 
youngsters who can work and earn. 
Formerly, if a boy or girl went out and 
earned $600.01, the family lost that de- 
pendent as a $600 exemption, It was 
penalized because of the youth's follow- 
ing the normal American tradition of 
industry and initiative, working to make 
the most of himself and to help his 
family. We Republicans believe in the 
American system and want to support it, 
not punish those who use it and work 
to preserve and strengthen it. We gave 
tax relief to families so the grown boys 
and girls are encouraged to earn as much 
as they can without the parents being 
penalized by losing them as exemptions. 

A fourth group was the working 
mothers and widows who have to pay 
somebody to take care of their children 
while they work. Why should not that 
expense, within limitations, be a legiti- 
mate deductible business expense? Why 
should they not be encouraged to do all 
they can to support their families rather 
than go on relief? é 

The people who need tax relief most 
are not those with regular jobs paying 
$1.25, $1.50 or $1.75 an hour, but the 
elderly, the ill, families with teenage 
youngsters, and widows and mothers who 
work to support their families. The Re- 
publican 83d Congress gave them relief. 

That is the answer to the baseless 
charge that we are not concerned about 
“little people.” Look at the record. We 
gave most tax relief to the people who 
need it most. It did not, perhaps, have 
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as much vote appeal as $20 to every tax- 
payer whether he needs it or not; but it 
was done because our first concern, next 
to the fiscal solvency of the Government, 
is for those citizens who are in greatest 
need. 

Now consider the other third of the 
tax relief, some 2% billions. It went to 
corporations—and it has been said re- 
peatedly that this showed our first con- 
cern is for big business and not for little 
people. But take a good look at what we 
did for or to corporations. First, we 
kept at 52 percent instead of 47 percent, 
the tax rate on all corporations. We 
plugged more than 50 loopholes that 
smart corporation lawyers were able to 
take advantage of to get out of taxes. 
That action of ours was hardly partial 
to corporations. 

The tax relief that we gave to corpora- 
tions was in such items as enlarged de- 
preciation allowances to encourage them 
to expand and thus make jobs. 

It was not to help the corporations as 
such. It was to help the unemployed, 
that some of you last year were shouting 
about almost every day. The end of fight- 
ing in Korea ended millions of war jobs. 
Where were those discharged persons to 
get work? You wanted us to appropriate 
endless billions of more money and still 
more money for Government handouts. 
You said there was already such a ter- 
rible, terrible depression that we had to 
help the unemployed by direct relief 
right then and there. 

We believe jobs in private industry 
are better than relief. So we gave tax 
reductions to corporations to expand em- 
ployment. And it worked. It did en- 
courage the corporations to expand their 
operations and provide jobs. As a result 
the predicted depression did not develop. 

Mr, Chairman, there is no such thing 
as a job without first of all somebody 
putting up some money to buy a plant 
and buy some equipment and buy some 
raw materials and pay wages to workers. 
If private industry and corporations are 
not given incentive to do that with their 
own money, who else can provide the 
jobs? Only the Government through 
tax money. Is that what you want? 

The tax relief that we provided for 
corporations was not as a favor to the 
corporations; it was as a favor to the 
workers—again, the so-called little fel- 
low.” 

How did it work? Well, by the end of 
last year our economy had already pro- 
vided 62 million jobs—with peace. The 
highest under the previous administra- 
tion was only 64 million jobs, even with 
a war. 

Thus the record will show that we 
gave most tax relief for those individuals 
who needed it most. And the relief we 
gave to the corporations was primarily 
ta help the workers by making peace- 
time jobs for the unemployed. I am ex- 
ceedingly proud of that record. Let us 
be done with these baseless charges and 
misrepresentations. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting this bill and opposing the 
Reed amendment because I believe the 
committee proposal will be clearly bene- 
ficial to the average American and to the 
economy of our whole Nation. 
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It may sound like an oversimplification 
to say that when we benefit the average 
American, we benefit America, but it is 
nevertheless true. 

By permitting a tax reduction of $20 
for each dependent beginning next Jan- 
uary 1, this proposal will provide a meas- 
ure of tax relief for those who need it 
most—for the moderate income families 
upon whom the weight of the Federal tax 
burden has begun to fall with increasing 
heaviness. 

These are the people who pay the bulk 
of the excise taxes, and it seems only 
right that they should be relieved of part 
of the burden of income taxation. 

A single person trying to support him- 
self on only $25 a week is getting hardly 
enough on which to live. Yet, under the 
present law, the income tax takes a $116 
annual bite out of his meager earnings. 
He must manage somehow on his bare 
subsistence to contribute the equivalent 
of almost 5 weeks’ work to the Govern- 
ment. This person is entitled to the 
$20 in tax relief which he would receive 
through this measure. 

A married man with a wife and child 
trying to establish a home on $300 a 
month must today hand over 1 month’s 
paycheck for income taxes. To lighten 
this family’s tax burden by $60 seems 
only just. 

This bill is designed to spread its bene- 
fits among our citizens who need them 
most in their efforts to cope with the 
high cost of living. á 

It is designed also to strengthen the 
entire national economy. Allowing the 
average American family of 4 to keep 
an extra $80 of its income to spend on 
family needs next year should have a 
dynamic effect on lagging retail sales. 

It would not be realistic to say that 
we are today in a serious depression, 
But neither would it be realistic to close 
our eyes to the danger signals which 
have become so clearly evident during 
the past 18 months. 

Our gross national product declined 
$12 billion last year from the year before 
in spite a 3 million growth in popula- 
tion. The total number of unemployed 
doubled during 1954. 

In a free, healthy capitalistic economy, 
private employment in sound business is 
surely preferable to public-works em- 
ployment. Yet we cannot increase pri- 
vate employment except as we increase 
the production of American business. 

Obviously, production can enjoy no 
continuing increase except as consump- 
tion increases, 

And what better way could we find to 
influence greater consumption of goods 
on the part of the American public than 
by permitting the average American to 
retain more purchasing power? 

Spending power is the oil that lubri- 
cates the machinery of prosperity. 

This bill would unleash approximately 
$2 billion of dynamic buying power 
among people who will keep it circulat- 
ing in the bloodstream of our commer- 
cial life, mostly among people required 
by necessity to spend all of their avail- 
able resources upon consumer goods, 
enhancing their modest standard of liv- 
ing and facilitating the free flow of 
commerce. 
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The measure has been criticized on 
the grounds that it will exempt num- 
bers of people of any income-tax burden. 
Let us see just who it will exempt. 

It will exempt the fellow who is earn- 
ing only $700 a year, just $58 a month, 
out of which he is now expected to eke 
out income-tax payments. 

It will exempt the married couple try- 
ing to struggle along on $119 monthly, 
out of which they must presently save 
up $40 for income taxes. 

These people will still contribute ap- 
preciably to our Government through 
their payment of excise and other con- 
sumer taxes. To relieve such hard- 
pressed citizens of this additional burden 
cannot be dangerous. 

Since there has been so much talk of 
fiscal irresponsibility on the floor of this 
House by the critics of this tax-relief 
proposal for the average American, I 
think it is necessary that several facts 
be pointed out: 

First. Tax receipts for fiscal 1956, even 
with this moderate tax cut, will still be 
more than a billion dollars greater than 
we are receiving in fiscal 1955. 

Second. Most of the very people who 
are today objecting most strenuously to 
this $2-billion tax reduction were beat- 
ing the drums a year ago for the $7.4- 
billion tax cut they succeeded in putting 
into effect. Only two Republicans in 
the House voted against a $5-billion tax 
cut in 1948, and a vast majority sup- 
ported the still larger one last year. 

Third. If it was sound fiscal policy 
last year, when the President had 
already forecast a larger deficit than 
he has this year, to approve twice as 
costly a cut for the principal benefit of 
higher income taxpayers, then it can- 
not be fiscal irresponsibility this year, in 
face of a smaller deficit, to provide less 
than half as big a cut for the benefit 
of moderate income taxpayers. 

Fourth. The President himself said 
only last month in his budget message to 
Congress that he expected further tax 
reduction to be “justified next year, to 
spread the relief fairly among all tax- 
payers.” This bill, scheduled to take 
effect next year, should make a reality 
out of the hope he expressed. 

Fifth. As the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REED], who now objects so 
vociferously to this measure, has said on 
SO Many occasions, tax-reduction bills 
do not necessarily result in decreased 
revenues. Speaking to this House on 
April 13 of 1953, he said a personal 
income-tax reduction of 11 percent “will 
not hurt the Treasury one iota, or pre- 
vent us from having a balanced budget.” 

On January 29, 1948, he told of cut- 
ting taxes in the 1920s and said: 

We received more revenue as a result of the 
reduction in the tax. We reduced taxes 


again and more revenue came in, and we did 
that four times. 


Sixth. In all honesty, however, I think 
we must assume that this reduction will 
diminish Treasury income by the ex- 
pected $2 billion. This gives us a full 
year to scale down appropriations ac- 
cordingly. 

There are many who believe that 
foreign-aid payments may be safely re- 
duced as result of the 3-year extension of 
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reciprocal trade and the lowering of 
tariffs on goods from friendly nations. 

As a member of the Public Works 
Committee, I am convinced that some 
substantial economies can be made in 
trimming down the administration’s 
ambitious $27 billion highway plan 
which would cost an additional $11.5 
billion in interest over the next 30 years. 

These and other savings could easily 
balance off the $2 billion tax reduction 
proposed for the average American, 

Seventh. By planning a full year 
ahead, we shall have ample time to re- 
view what we have done if in the light of 
any new emergency it should prove 
unworkable. 

In face of these facts, I think it ill- 
behooves many of the opponents of this 
measure to wrap the cloak of self- 
righteous sanctimony about themselves 
with their shrill cfies of demagogery and 
fiscal irresponsibility. 

Let us face the issue squarely: Last 
year tax relief was provided to help 
mainly the larger income taxpayer and 
dividend earner. Whether it was then 
justified I cannot say, for I was not a 
Member of that Congress. 

The two questions we now face are 
these: 

First. Do we wish to equalize that tax 
relief by distributing similar benefits 
among the great mass of average Amer- 
icans of moderate income and thus 
counteract the trends of decreased buy- 
ing, slackening production, and rising 
unemployment? 

Second. Are we prepared to make an 
honest effort to hold Federal expendi- 
tures down to the essential levels in order 
that this may be accomplished next year 
without adding further to the deficit? 

Personally, I think both questions can 
be answered affirmatively. And for these 
reasons I shall support this bill. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Christian Science 
Monitor, Thursday edition, suggests this 
particular debate be conducted in terms 
of political economy. The gentleman 
from Louisiana has made, I think, a very 
important point with reference to all of 
the statements assailing and impugning 
the motives of Democrats or anyone who 
supports this particular measure. 

I would like to discuss some of the eco- 
nomic questions which I think are im- 
portant on this debate. The Republicans 
have charged that this action will be in- 
flationary. I suggest that they compare 
economic conditions today with the eco- 
nomic conditions which existed in Janu- 
ary 1953 when, under the leadership of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED], they attempted to advance the 
effective date of the 10-percent reduction 
in income taxes scheduled for January 
1954. At that time there was definite 
indication of inflation. The Federal debt 
was increasing—the cost of living was 
rising. Despite the evidence of inflation, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED] proposed that we advance the date 
at which these tax reductions should go 
into effect. An important tax cut was 
made in the last Congress despite the fact 
that the administration anticipated mak- 
ing a request for authority to increase 
the public debt by 15 billion. 
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Let us take a look at the effect of the 
tax reduction of last year. There is no 
question but what it was intended to help 
industry, to stimulate investment. Re- 
publicans made an economic argument 
for their action. Let us look at the record 
of what has happened since that bill was 
adopted. 

Investment in new plant and equip- 
ment declined by 2 billion in 1954. Gross 
national products declined by approxi- 
mately $8 billion. Unemployment was 
nearly twice as high in 1954 as in 1953. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
stated his opinion that there is an un- 
sound inflationary factor working in the 
stock market. I suggest that the ex- 
planation of that unsoundness, since 
corporate earnings have declined and 
since there is little prospect of inflation, 
is the tax and fiscal policy which has 
been pursued by Congress and the ad- 
ministration. Tax action which will 
restore the balance between consumer 
demand and the potential of our econ- 
omy to supply that demand is necessary. 
The administration has expressed great 
concern about the lack of balance in the 
Federal budget. In the short hearings 
which we held on this bill—and this is 
material which I am sure would have 
been brought out in public hearings— 
the specific question was asked of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to whether 
he would prefer to have the Congress, 
if it persisted in making this tax cut, at 
the same time take action to provide 
for inereased revenue through such 
measures as repealing the present divi- 
dend exemption provision of the law or 
simply to make this cut. The Secretary 
said that he would rather have a greater 
deficit than to have funds replaced 
through repeal of the dividend exemp- 
tion. 

I suggest that that was the time to 
speak up about inflation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY] has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all pro forma 
amendments close in 10 minutes, 5 min- 
utes for the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, and 5 minutes on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

Mr. GAVIN. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is little new that can be said upon this 
proposal. It has been thoroughly de- 
bated yesterday and today. Frankly, I 
believe that everybody’s mind is made 
up, and few votes could be changed by 
talk at this time. However, I do wish 
to express a few thoughts. 

This tax proposal has been thoroughly 
debated and clearly understood through- 
out the country. I hold in my hand a 
sheaf of editorial comment from news- 
papers. May I say that invariably, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, the news- 
papers of this country are opposed to 
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tax reduction at this time. They believe 
it is poor timing and not in the best 
interests of the country. 

No one would say that all the news- 
papers can be wrong. I believe they are 
correct in their appraisal of the bill and 
the injury passage at this time threatens 
to do to our economy. 

There has been some talk relative to 
the position of the President of the 
United States. I shall read two state- 
ments which I believe make crystal clear 
his position on this bill and upon tax 
reduction in general. This statement 
was made in his state of the Union ad- 
dress on January 6 of this year: 

Last year we had a large tax cut and, for 
the first time in 75 years a basic revision of 
tax laws. It is now clear that defense and 
other essential Government costs must re- 
main at a level precluding further tax 
reductions this year. Although excise and 
corporation income taxes must, therefore, 
be continued at their present rates, further 
tax cuts will be possible when justified by 
lower expenditures and by revenue increases 
arising from the Nation’s economic growth, 
I em hopeful that such reductions can be 
made next year. 


On the 17th of January in his budget 
message he made this statement: 

We must always make adequate provision 
for our security and other essential services, 
and further tax reductions can only be made 
as savings in governmental expenditures or 
increased revenues resulting from growth in 
our economy are in sight. 

However, further tax reduction remains a 
firm goal of this administration, and our 
policy is directed to achieving both the sav- 
ings in expenditures and the economic 
growth that will make such reductions 
possible. 


These statements are the official views 
of the President. 

It is clear from these statements that 
further tax reduction must be based on 
further improvement of the fiscal situa- 
tion. The budget reported that there 
would be a $2,400,000,000 deficit this 
year. Obviously working for a balanced 
budget this deficit would not permit the 
attempted reduction, without presenting 
a serious threat. 

Personally I believe the best way to 
put this country in a position where tax 
reductions will be possible will be for the 
Congress to economize and bring the 
kudget into balance. If the people of 
the country knew we were determined to 
do that, there would be such confidence 
and stimulation of industry that in- 
creased revenues plus our savings would 
bring about a balanced budget and make 
a tax cut possible. This would be a 
welcome signal for everybody—the busi- 
nessman and the worker alike. It 
would stimulate the good times we all 
want. 

Whether a man receives tax relief to 
the extent of $20, $30, or $50, whatever 
the amount may be set does him no good 
if he does not have a job. It could be a 
positive ill if our action would put the 
budget out of balance, and cause an 
inflation of prices. It would not take 
much of an increased cost of living to 
erase the meager tax relief and it would 
press heavily upon the lower group, who 
are not paying any taxes at all. 

No; I think we have got to be sensible. 
There is no real reason to be stampeded 
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into action today. You have a Demo- 
cratic Congress, you have a Democratic 
Ways and Means Committee. You can 
institute legislation at any time. Let us 
wait until the appropriation bills are out 
of the way; then we can see more clearly 
what the fiscal situation is. Then as 
sensible legislators, fully conscious of 
our obligations not only to our party but 
to the country we can act more wisely. 
In these days when war and peace hang 
in the balance we must proceed cau- 
tiously. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we should hes- 
itate about going ahead with tax reduc- 
tion regardless of what the economic sit- 
uation might be at home or what we 
may face abroad. As long as we have 
this Soviet threat we have got to keep 
our forces armed to the teeth in order 
that we can protect ourselves. That is 
going to cost money; a lot of money, and 
I cannot believe any sizable group in 
cur country is opposed to making some 
contribution to the support of our 
country. 

The average American citizen is proud 
of his country and is appreciative of 
what the country means to him. He 
wants to help pay for the cost of 
defense. 

So my friends, let us cut down the 
cost of Government; let us through our 
savings demonstrate we can balance the 
budget and permit of savings that will 
make possible tax reduction. Then we 
can have the reductions we all seek with- 
out jeopardizing our country with rising 
debts, unbalanced budgets and dreaded 
inflation. When the trade bill was be- 
fore the House there was considerable 
inquiry from the Democratic side as to 
how the President stands. Perhaps some 
of you are still interested, particularly 
those who in the last election promised 
to stand by Eisenhower and this en- 
hanced their prospects of victory. The 
President is absolutely opposed to tax 
reduction at this time. He considers it 
injurious and a blow to his efforts to 
hold a prosperity based on peace. I 
hope the Reed amendment will be 
adopted and tax reduction be deferred. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new my unanimous-consent request that 
all debate on the pending amendment 
and all pro forma amendments thereto 
close in not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think it is necessary for me to go 
into the merits of this provision in the 
bill or into the merits of the amend- 
ment to strike it from the bill because 
it has been thoroughly discussed by 
Members on both sides of the aisle who 
are more capable of discussing the tech- 
nicalities of the tax bill than I am. 

During all of my service in this 
House—and I do not intend to lecture 
anyone—I said one sharp thing to a 
Member of Congress that I allowed to 
stay in the Recorp and I have been 
ashamed of that ever since. 
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Now, argument is one thing and accu- 
sations are another. I have heard from 
those on my left, some of them pretty 
prominent in the Republican Party, 
statements here that grieved me very 
much. We are considering a great ques- 
tion where arguments should be put 
forth to try to influence the votes of the 
Members of this Chamber on both sides 
of the aisle. I heard the word “black- 
jacking”; I heard the phrase “shoddy 
deal“ used; I heard the word “irrespon- 
sible’; and I heard the words “buying 
votes.” 

I would be very much ashamed to serve 
in any body, especially this one, where 
we have people indulging in shoddy 
deals. I would not accuse any Member 
of this House or anyone who ever served 
in this House of being engaged in a 
shoddy deal or in blackjacking. 

Irresponsibility? Who here does not 
feel responsibility, not only to his con- 
stituents, his State, his country, and the 
world in the position in which we stand— 
in the position in which we find all of the 
democracies of the world today—threat- 
ened more than they have ever been 
since Vally Forge, or, in my opinion, since 
civilization came to this earth. 

I am going to vote against this amend- 
ment to strike the so-called $20 provision 
out of the bill, and I am in no shoddy 
deal. I am not trying to blackjack any- 
body and I am not trying to buy any 
votes, and you who have made those 
statements will live to regret it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, almost am I so highly elated, 
so deeply grieved, by the just finished 
masterly oration of our Speaker, whom 
we all honor and respect, that I have 
difficulty in speaking. Elated because I 
was privileged as a Member of this House 
to listen to his wisdom and his oratory; 
grieved because he seemed to feel that he 
and some of his Democratic colleagues 
had been accused of blackjacking the 
President; of supporting or opposing leg- 
islation because of political motives; of 
entering into “shoddy deals.” 

The Speaker vehemently asserted—at 
least, as I recall his talk—that he was 
not blackjacking anyone; that he had 
not entered into any “shoddy deal’ in 
connection with this or any other leg- 
islation. 

As a pinch-hitter the Speaker never 
fails to deliver. 

Now, while there may, during the de- 
bate of yesterday, or even today, have 
been some intimation or even charges 
that the position of some Members of the 
House was influenced by political con- 
siderations, certainly I have not made 
any such charge. We all know that po- 
litical considerations never influence the 
casting of our votes. 

While it has not been my privilege to 
serve in this House for any forty-odd 
years, as has the Speaker, I have been 
here long enough to have heard pleas 
similar to the one the Speaker just 
made, made from the well of the House 
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on more than one occasion. And, may I 
add, for a similar purpose. 

Efforts such as he just made but 
call to mind, when, years long gone by, 
as an attorney I listened to opposing at- 
torneys—who desired to distract atten- 
tion from the real issue—charge me with 
misstating the facts, beclouding the is- 
sue, or making unfair charges against 
their client or against their methods. 

In short, when there was no real merit 
to the defense which they were able to 
devise, they sometimes claimed that they 
had been unjustly accused of wrongful 
conduct. 

The Speaker, familiar with House de- 
bate, should not be, and I am sure is not, 
too deeply grieved by any unfounded 
charges which have been made. 

Under our system of government and 
under our practice, everyone has the 
right to his own opinion. He also has 
the right, if opportunity offers, to ex- 
press that opinion. 

For myself, permit me to add that, 
while I frequently cannot accept the 
judgment of even the majority of the 
Members of the House, never have I 
thought, much less charged, that any 
Member entertained improper motives 
which influenced either his judgment or 
the casting of his vote. 

It is doubtful if anyone would even 
suggest that members of the Democratic 
Party, by the position they have taken 
on this exemption, are seeking to buy 
votes. 

Permit me to remind my Republican 
colleagues that our worthy oppor.ents, 
who—our great President just reminded 
us—are not our enemies, are far shrewd- 
er politically than are we. 

If their attitude on this bill as written 
was motivated by a desire to buy votes, 
instead of bringing in a little, petty $20 
exemption for members of a certain 
group who, under the present law, are 
required to pay an income tax, they 
would have come in with a legislative 
proposal to give every voter, whether his 
income required him to file an income- 
tax return or whether it did not, either a 
straight $20 exemption or, if he was not 
required to file an income tax return, a 
$20 payment for himself, each and all 
of his dependents, all of his offspring. 

That is what the leaders of any group 
influenced solely by vote-getting ideas 
would, or at least might, have done, if 
their purpose was to buy votes. 

No, I doubt if any Member of this 
House would seriously charge our Demo- 
cratic friends and opponents with an at- 
tempt to buy votes. 

Permit a repetition. If their sole pur- 
pose was to buy votes, they would come 
along—and they have the votes—with a 
proposition far more attractive—and 
this is really an attractive one—far 
broader than the present bill. 

More than once it has been my privi- 
lege to see the Speaker—again let me 
emphasize the point—whom we all hon- 
or and respect, come down into the well 
of the House, use his great ability; un- 
consciously throw into the scale the 
prestige that his high office gives him, 
and make his plea for support of a spe- 
cific legislative proposal, 

Never, of course, never has he gone on 
the floor of the House—certainly he did 
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not today—with the idea of buying 
votes; of “blackjacking” anyone; of car- 
rying out any “shoddy deal.” Of course 
not. 

Certainly, the Speaker had no inten- 
tion; assuredly he made no effort, to in- 
timidate anyone. 

Nor, in my opinion, did he at any time 
even intimate that any political advant- 
age would accrue to the Democratic Par- 
ty because of its present opposition to 
the administration’s position on this bill. 
Perish the thought that today—Febru- 
ary 25, 1955—our Democratic friends are 
looking forward to the political campaign 
of 1956. How absurd that thought 
would be. Have they not many times 
announced their support of “Ike.” 

The Speaker just gave his colleagues 
on the Democratic side the benefit of his 
wisdom. Beyond question, because of 
his long experience in the House, his 
familiarity with legislation, past and 
present; his opinion has weight equal— 
yes, superior—to that of a mere party 
leader who on occasion can crack a dis- 
ciplinary whip over the average Member. 

I place no credence whatsoever in the 
recent newspaper report that, at a break- 
fast attended by some of the younger 
Members on the Democratic side, the 
Speaker made the statement, in sub- 
stance, that, if a Member wanted to get 
on, he should go along. That, in my 
judgment, was just some newspaper 
story. 

My reaction, as our honorable and 
honored Speaker gave us the benefit of 
his views, was that, because of his wide 
knowledge of legislation generally and of 
the present financial situation in which 
we find ourselves, he was just advising us 
as to how each of us should cast his vote. 

In his remarks, there was no cracking 
of the party whip; there was not the 
slightest hint of intimidation. He 
seemed to feel greatly and unjustly hurt, 
grieved, and abused because some 
thoughtless’ individual—perhaps some 
Member of the House— during the de- 
bate on this measure had so far forgotten 
himself as to suggest that political con- 
siderations either had influenced or 
might influence, a Member in casting his 
vote. 

There was no hint of the purchasing 
of votes in our Speaker’s remarks. No. 
No. He was just enlightening the Mem- 
bers of the House, and especially those 
on the Democratic side, as to the man- 
ner in which they could best discharge 
their duty to the people of thir districts; 
to the Nation as a whole. 

Permit me to say just one thing about 
this bill. By and large, those who are 
supporting this provision which would 
exempt a certain group of taxpayers are 
the same individuals who consistently 
for the last 10 years, if they have been 
here that long, or for 20 years if they 
have been here that long have gone 
along and voted for appropriation after 
appropriation which created the situa- 
tion in which we now find ourselves 
and yet those same individuals who have 
voted for those billions upon billions of 
appropriations now want to deny to the 
present administration the opportunity 
2 get the money to meet our obliga- 

ons. 
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A logical conclusion which can be 
drawn from the position taken by the 
Speaker, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN] is that, even though his party 
has consistently over the years advocated 
and voted for policies which required the 
expenditure of billions upon billions of 
dollars, now, as the payment of some of 
our debts falls due, we should legislate 
in such a manner as to deny to this ad- 
ministration the opportunity of honor- 
ably meeting our obligations. 

The gentleman’s party continuously 
claims credit for all the benefits which 
have flowed from the expenditures for 
which they voted—expenditures which 
have resulted in an ever increasing na- 
tional debt; with every year a higher 
interest payment; with every year a 
heavie: burden on the taxpayer’s 
shoulders. But, today, they would cut 
down on the revenue which is absolutely 
necessary if we are to meet the debt 
which they voluntarily and enthu- 
siastically imposed upon us. 

The very able gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Cooper] and the very able 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boces] 
said, in effect, “Well, this is compara- 
tively only a few million.” And they 
are right about that, but both seem to 
have forgotten that old kindergarten 
jingle, “Little drops of water, little grains 
of sand,” and so forth. 

This is another step to increase the 
national debt, to further unbalance the 
budget, to add to the tax burden of 
future generations. 

Yes, Iam old fashioned. You can call 
me conservative. You can call me 
reactionary or whatever else you desire. 
I am Pensylvania Dutch, and as far as 
I am concerned I am going along and 
paying my debts as I make them. I 
have always hoped that I would live to 
see thé day when the nation would at 
least try to follow that same policy. 

At my age, I shall not, for my own 
personal financial advantage, pass along 
either to my grandchildren, my great 
grandchildren, and so on down the line 
indeflinitely, a burden which the present 
generation should pay. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this motion should be 
defeated. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, recog- 
nizing the importance of the issue pres- 
ently before the forum I wish to speak 
briefly my personal feelings in the 
matter. 

I am 100 percent in accord with the 
recommendation for a $20 tax-relief 
credit against personal incomes for each 
exemption. 

As regards fiscal irresponsibility, which 
is the tribute paid to this provision in 
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certain circles, I should like to ask the 
following questions: 8 

Is it fiscal irresponsibility to grant a 
tax indulgence that includes the 70 per- 
cent of our citizenry who were overlooked 
last year? I think not. 

And is it fiscal irresponsibility to in- 
ject the purchasing power of the econ- 
omy with the wherewithal for decreasing 
bulging inventories on our merchant’s 
shelves? Again I would answer in the 
negative. 

And, lastly, is it fiscal irresponsibility 
to legislate the wishes of the President 
who, in his budget message to the Con- 
gress, promised the American people: 

I shall recommend a reduction in taxes to 
spread the relief fairly among all taxpayers. , 


Does this administration mean what it 
says to the little fellow? Or are these 
empty promises—‘a dream devoutedly 
to be wished”? 

This provision, I feel certain, will take 
it out of the dream stage and restore it 
to the realm of reality where it will do 
the taxpayer and the economy of this 
country a great deal of good. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, some 
serious and unfair charges have been 
levelled against the Democrats in Con- 
gress in the last few days over this tax 
bill. The President is said to have de- 
scribed our actions as reaching the height 
of fiscal irresponsibility. The Secretary 
of the Treasury accuses us of playing 
politics. Democrats playing politics? 
Shame on them. Do not the Democrats 
know that only the Republicans are sup- 
posed to be politically minded? 

Editorials in some of the great metro- 
politan newspapers have followed the 
same line as the President. Perhaps 
that is because most of these newspapers 
supported Mr. Eisenhower, the presiden- 
tial candidate, and now support the 
“favor-big-business” philosophy of the 
Eisenhower administration. 

The charges against us can be divided 
generally into two categories: First, that 
we are playing politics; and second, that 
we are being fiscally irresponsible. 

Now let us see. As for politics, well, it 
no doubt is good politics to cut taxes, 
particularly for the man with a small 
income. That is precisely what we pro- 
pose to do here. I would be the last to 
argue that this is bad politics. But let 
me say this—the coupon clippers got a 
windfall last year with the blessings of 
the President of the United States. Now 
we are going to take care of the little fel- 
low; and if we were of a mind to give 
political advice to the Republicans, we 
might suggest they missed a good bet 
last year when they insisted on giving a 
tax break to the rich while paying little 
attention to the bulk of the taxpayers. 

But that is not the point I want to 
make at this time. The point is that 
the President himself has said he hopes 
to propose further tax reductions to Con- 
gress next year. This plan put forwar ! 
by the Democrats gives substance to the 
President’s hope—it will provide a tax 
cut as of January 1, 1956, and the big- 
gest chunk of it will go to persons whose 
incomes are under $5,000 a year. Did 
you know that 80 percent of all the tax- 
payers have incomes of less than $5,000 
a year? 
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The truth of the matter is that the 
big Republican tax bill last year, which 
you fellows have bragged about so much, 
gave almost no consideration to small 
taxpayers. You left that for us. The 
historic Democratic position on taxes— 
and all other issues, for that matter—is 
to take care of the little fellow, the people 
who are the backbone of our country and 
who make up the vast majority of our 
citizens. 

Now as to the contention that this 
$20 tax-credit idea was picked out of 
the air as a political gimmick—the fact 
of the matter is that this same idea was 
advanced in another body last year and 
was defeated by a very narrow margin. 
This is no new proposal. It is a renewal 
of one which many Members argued 
should have been made a part of the 
1954 law. Democratic members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means proposed 
an increase in personal exemptions a 
year ago. The issue was before us then 
when a Republican-controlled Congress 
was making the largest tax cuts in his- 
tory. The Republican Party had its 
chance then to write a tax bill for the 
average man. Your failure then is the 
reason why we are here now. 

Yes; I would say there is politics in- 
volved here, good politics, in the best 
Democratic tradition. I hope the Demo- 
crats will never forsake this kind of 
politics, for I believe it to be in the best 
interests of the vast majority of our 
people. 

Now as to the charge that we are 
being fiscally irresponsible. I would like 
to say, in the first place, that as far as 
we on the Democratic side are aware 
last year was the first time any admin- 
istration, Republican or Democratic, ever 
recommended a tax-reduction program 
when the budget was out of balance. 
But the Eisenhower administration, 
under the guise of tax revision, got con- 
gressional approval of a tax-reduction 
program that lost the Treasury an esti- 
mated $1,400,000,000 in fiscal 1955 reve- 
nue. What the loss will be in 1956 and 
succeeding fiscal years no one knows. 
But we know that it will be consider- 
able. For example, I have been in- 
formed that the new depreciation for- 
mula for business will cost the Govern- 
ment an estimated $20 billion in revenue 
in the next 15 years. That would be an 
average of about $1,300,000,000 a year. 

It also must be kept in mind, Mr. 
Chairman, that the present administra- 
tion sponsored its bill in a Republican- 
controlled Congress in a year when the 
estimated Federal deficit was greater 
than it is now. Let me give you the fig- 
ures on that: the deficit for fiscal 1956 is 
estimated at $2,400,000,000. If this bill 
becomes law, the deficit will be increased 
by an estimated $815 million, making the 
total estimated deficit $3,200,000,000. 
This would be $1,300,000,000 less than 
the $4% billion deficit for fiscal 1955, 
the year in which the administration saw 
fit to push its tax reduction program 
through the Congress. 

We heard no outcries last year from 
the President or the Secretary of Treas- 
ury about financial irresponsibility. But 
now that the Democrats have proposed 
a tax reduction plan for the small tax- 
payer, giving him a break he failed to get 
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from the Republicans, we hear all sorts 
of anguished cries. Is it that the Re- 
publicans favor tax relief only for those 
in the high income brackets? Or is it 
that they are just unhappy that the 
Democrats have stolen their thunder? 

After all, the President has already 
served notice that he hopes to see taxes 
reduced in the election year of 1956. We 
are willing to go further than to express 
a pious hope. We propose here to make 
that hope a reality. 

Mr. Chairman, this tax reduction plan 
is justified, if for no other reason, than 
on the basis of equality of treatment. If 
the corporations and the coupon clippers 
were entitled to the windfall they got 
from the Republicans last year, then the 
little man is entitled to the $20 reduc- 
tion for himself and each of his depend- 
ents provided in this bill. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
heard the gentleman from Tennessee, 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, for whom I have great re- 
spect, make the statement a few mo- 
ments ago that Mr. Truman requested 
a tax increase in 1948 to wipe out the 
deficit of $10 billion and that the Con- 
gress gave him a tax increase which 
reduced the deficit by only $5 billion. 

He further said that the Eisenhower 
administration had not asked for an in- 
crease in taxes to wipe out the budget 
deficit. 

He did not say that the Eisenhower 
administration has reduced the deficit 
by reducing and curtailing expenditures 
which is much better and sounder Gov- 
ernment financing than by increasing 
taxes, which places the burden upon the 
people rather than reducing expendi- 
tures and cutting out surplus and un- 
necessary spencing. 

The gentleman from Tennessee con- 
tradicts his own logic and reason when 
he talks about increasing taxes to reduce 
the budget deficit and at the same time 
brings in this bill, H. R. 4259, and urges 
its approval, which if passed, would in- 
crease the deficit by $1 billion, increase 
the public debt, and depreciate the pur- 
chasing value of the dollar. 

I do not think the people of the Nation 
are going to be fooled by such an un- 
sound and fallacious argument and 
appeal to pass H. R. 4259. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, today’s 
debate has been centered on the amend- 
ment to provide every taxpayer with a 
$20 tax credit commencing in 1956. I 
will support the measure. 

The bill does not provide tax relief in 
the form that I would prefer it. I would 


-rather support a bill to increase exemp- 


tions for dependents each year until the 
exemption allowance for the support and 
care of dependents would be commen- 
surate with the costs involved. 

A bill to increase exemptions would be 
founded on stronger principles. The 
present dependency exemption of $600 
is a pure bit of fiction. It bears little 
relationship to the cost of supporting a 
dependent which is at least 100 percent 
below what it ought to be. A depend- 
ency exemption should be what it pur- 
ports to be—an effort to allow a tax- 
payer a fair tax credit for the cost to 
him of a dependent’s support. An 
exemption based upon any other consid- 
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eration is unrealistic. To tell the aver- 
age taxpayer today that a $600 allow- 
ance per dependent is a fair exemption 
is completely unreal. The purpose of 
the exemption is to place the taxpayer 
with dependents in a more competitive 
living position with the taxpayer lacking 
dependents. The wealth of the land is 
the people. Today’s dependents are 
tomorrow’s creators of goods, services, 
and enterprises. 

The family is the keystone of our sys- 
tem of government and social life. It 
is only in the interests of justice that 
purchasing power finds its way to the 
family and that family units be accorded 
proper recognition in our tax system. 

Over and beyond a proper exemption, 
a taxpayer should be granted a full ex- 
emption for the costs of providing hos- 
pital and medical care provided his 
dependents. A family should not be per- 
mitted to fall into despair because one 
of its members is afflicted with a dreaded 
and costly disease. Should we permit 
the high costs of illness and medical care 
to force one man’s family to hopeless 
indebtedness or depressingly low stand- 
ard of living? The least that can be 
done is to provide the taxpaying head 
of such an unfortunate family with fair 
medical and health deductions at tax 
time. 

A taxpayer should, in addition, be al- 
lowed a full deduction for the tuition 
and special education costs of his de- 
pendents. It is not intended that this 
deduction should include board and 
lodging away from home—they are in- 
cluded in the basic exemption—but such 
a deduction should include laboratory 
and special tuition fees. In our modern 
educational system, these charges are 
steadily rising. The average parent 
manages to get along satisfactorily 
enough until his dependents commence 
higher education—at which point the 
family budget is completely undermined 
by the costs of education.. Education 
for the members of his family may pro- 
vide a taxpayer with some personal sat- 
isfactions—but the educational invest- 
ment which he makes in a member of 
his family is made for all America. The 
benefits of education for dependents are 
harvested in their higher wage and in- 
come level. Everyone is benefited by 
the increased productivity and useful- 
ness of an educated citizen. The tax- 
payer who brings about these fruitful 
conditions by the educational advan- 
tages which he provides for his depend- 
ents is at least entitled to a deduction 
for the tuition costs of the education 
which he has provided his dependents. 

A family-tax program must, therefore, 
provide adequate incentives to privilege 
family life. Responsible family heads 
who assume their proper obligation of 
providing the necessities of life for their 
dependents by way of support, medical 
care, and education, are rendering a 
social service to their families which 
the community would have to assume 
if the family heads were not available 
for this task. It is only reasonable, 
therefore, that the present unbalance in 
tax contribution be adjusted in favor of 
the family taxpayer. 

Exemptions must be raised to become 
increasingly more commensurate with 
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the cost of supporting dependents; full 
deductions must be allowed for the rising 
costs of medical, and hospitalization 
care and full deductions must be allowed 
for the reasonable costs of education. It 
is only in this way that we can effec- 
tively say as a nation that we believe 
in the family and family life as the 
most vital part of our democracy. 

The $20 tax credit for each taxpayer 
is only a step in the right direction. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I am un- 
equivocally in favor of this bill and will 
support it. 

This legislation, in addition to ex- 
tending for another year the existing 
corporate tax and certain excise-tax 
rates, also provides a $20 credit against 
the individual income tax for each per- 
sonal exemption. 

The primary beneficiary of this gen- 
eral tax deduction is the little fellow, the 
low income-wage earner who needs tax 
relief. 

As I see it, there is nothing political or 
irresponsible in voting for this remedial 
legislation. This additional tax deduc- 
tion will give the American taxpayer 
more pocket money to spend. It will 
give him relief from the financial straits 
he finds himself in by reason of the high 
cost of living. 

Last year, I urged the Congress to give 
the American taxpayer, more particu- 
larly the low-income group, some sorely 
needed tax relief. However, we were not 
much help to him. 

To say that the 10-percent tax reduc- 
tion, which went into effect January 1, 
1954, gave the little fellow tax relief, is 
not correct. Because on the same date, 
the social-security tax increased from 
1% percent to 2 percent. The effect of 
this rise in our social-security tax meant 
a reduction in the pay checks of millions 
of workers in the low-income bracket 
even after the 10 percent income-tax re- 
lief. 

To say further that the little fellow 
received tax relief in our excise-tax re- 
duction bill passed last session also is 
incorrect. The only way he would gain 
the benefit of that so-called tax relief 
was to spend money. If he could afford 
to buy his wife a new fur coat or a dia- 
mond ring, or take her on a trip, then 
he would receive that tax benefit. But 
how many of these little fellows could 
afford to buy a fur coat, or jewelry, or 
even take a trip? I am sure a very in- 
significant number. 

To say that the taxpayer received ad- 
ditional tax benefits by providing added 
dividend exemptions is also incorrect, 
because 90 percent of the people in my 
district did not benefit by this legisla- 
tion. 

I do not propose to be an economist or 
a tax expert, but our tax analysts have 
often said tax cuts are always followed 
by increased spending which, in turn, 
increases revenue. While it is true that 
this $20-tax reduction will cut Govern- 
ment revenue, it is also true that it will 
increase consumer spending. Business 
will be stimulated to produce more, and 
to employ more people. Experience 
shows that Canada, Australia, and other 
countries that have cut taxes have dis- 
covered that their Government receipts 
have risen. 
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It is about time we became realistic in 
our approach to the American taxpayer 
and in his desire to get out of the tight 
squeeze in which he now finds himself. 

This is a just and equitable bill and de- 
serves full support. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, after 
reducing budget expenses in the first 
year of the Eisenhower administration 
by about $14 billion, we continued the 
high excess-profit tax on big corpora- 
tions, to bring in over a billion dollars 
a year, and we continued the general 
tax on corporations at 52 percent, from 
1953 to 1954, to bring in more billions, 
and continued the excise tax for another 
year. 

We drastically began cutting expenses 
and continued to build up the Federal 
Treasury, in the hope that we could give 
a tax reduction to the people for the 
entire calendar year of 1954. 

In the transition from a hot war to a 
temporary peace, which greatly reduced 
our expenditures for war, a slight de- 
pression started in 1953, and there were 
dire predictions that we were headed 
into a dangerous depression. 

The President and the Congress wise- 
ly decided that we would give the people 
a tax reduction for the entire calendar 
year of 1954, in order to keep our people 
employed and in an effort to stop the re- 
cession and get started on the road up- 
ward in the expansion of business, keep- 
ing our people employed as fully as 
possible. 

We.did give the people the biggest tax 
reduction in history—$7.4 billion. We 
felt that if we would allow them to keep 
for themselves $7.4 billion that they 
would spend the greater part of it in 
buying things that would stop the down- 
ward unemployment trend, keep more 
people employed, and avert a depres- 
sion. 

This we did, and this was responsible 
in beating the depression that threat- 
ened, and we started the country for- 
ward to expansion and greater pros- 
perity. We did all of this, and reduced 
the deficit to the low mark of a little 
over $3 billion. In that same session, 
we continued to reduce governmental 
expenses, and at the same time, because 
of the threat of war, we continued to 
build up the defense of our country to 
where it is stronger today, in peacetime, 
than ever before. 

After rendering this great service to 
150 million people we find that in com- 
puting the budget expenses that we will 
have to meet for the latter part of this 
year and the first half of next year, that 
we will still not be able to completely 
wipe out the deficit, and it is predicted 
the deficit will be a little over $2 billion 
at the close of the coming fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1956. 

DIVISIONS OF BENEFITS 


We gave the small income-tax payers 
two-thirds, or 6624 percent, of the $7.4 
billion tax reduction. 

We gave about one-third of that reduc- 
tion to small business in order to en- 
courage it to expand, and a very small 
part of that reduction to big business. 

It has been our hope and our purpose, 
if we can hold down Government ex- 
penses sufficiently, to again give the 
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people a small tax reduction beginning 
on January 1, 1956. We cannot be sure 
that such a tax reduction will be given, 
because we cannot be sure that war con- 
ditions will be such that we may have 
to spend more money than now antici- 
pated, if we are still in great threat of 
war from Russia. 


A GREAT RECORD 


There never has been so much relief 
given to the ordinary and small-tax 
payer, and to all taxpayers before in the 
history of this Nation as the Eisenhower 
Administration has given them in 2 short 
years. 

If the Congress, even though it has a 
slight Democrat majority, will cooperate 
with the President and this present ad- 
ministration, we can continue our pres- 
ent prosperity and by such continuance, 
the people will have the greatest assur- 
ance not only for jobs for our 60 million 
wage earners, but for the earliest tax 
reduction in the future. 


POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY 


Now, in the face of this record of ac- 
complishment for all of our people, we 
are today faced with the Democrat lead- 
ership having introduced the bill we 
have before us for consideration, which 
is a threat to the financial solvency of 
our Government, which, if passed, will 
start inflation again, that will take bil- 
lions of dollars away from all of our 
people and start down the purchasing 
power of the dollar that had been stabi- 
lized. With all of our accomplishments 
in the interest of the people, we have 
stopped the high cost of living, and for 
the past number of months it has been 
going down. As it has slowly gone down, 
the purchasing power of the dollar has 
raised a like amount. 

Speaker Raysurn and the majority 
leader brought this tax bill to the floor 
of this House, which promises to give 
every income taxpayer a reduction of $20 
for himself and each of his dependents, 
without any hearings being held at all 
before the Ways and Means Committee. 
When you compare this with the months 
of hearings held on the tax bill last year 
before the Ways and Means Committee, 
you can understand what a dangerous 
political expediency move is being made 
by the Democrat leaders. 

They are asking this Congress to pass 
this legislation before we know how much 
it is going to take to run this Govern- 
ment for the coming year. Nothing like 
this has ever happened in the history of 
this Congress, or this Government up to 
the present time. 

Conditions may arise between now and 
next January that will force this Con- 
gress to increase the expenses and to 
increase the deficit that is now already 
in sight. If this bill is passed, it will 
increase the deficit immediately by 
$2,400,000,000. This, added to the deficit 
of over $2 billion that it appears we will 
have, could well run the deficit to $5 
billion of money that we do not have 
in the United States Treasury. This will 
start the spiral of inflation again, and 
could cost the people that this bill is 
supposed to help, and the taxpayers gen- 
erally, twice as many billions of dollars 
through inflation alone. 
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FINANCIAL IRRESPONSIBILITY 


This is why President Eisenhower said, 
in substance, that such a movement dem- 
onstrates fiscal irresponsibility on the 
part of those who are trying to put this 
legislation through. 

It is apparent that those who have 
cooked up this dangerous proposal have 
their eye on only one thing—that is 
political advantage they hope it will 
bring to them in the campaign in 1956. 
They say they want to help the little 
fellow, who we gave a benefit in the last 
tax bill of a 6634-percent reduction. 

They do not tell the wage earners and 
all of the people that if this legislation is 
passed, it will increase the cost of living 
through inflation, and hurt the little 
fellow and everyone. They do not tell 
the wage earners that this will bring 
about a condition that will make less 
jobs for the little fellow. 

The little taxpayers, that they are 
talking about, are more interested in 
the well-paying jobs that they now have, 
yes, they are more interested in keeping 
and holding these jobs than they are 
in receiving a $20 tax exemption that 
amounts to about 37 and one-half cents 
a week. 

WHY DO IT Now 

The administration in power has 
demonstrated that it will reduce taxes 
just as often as the financial strength 
of the Nation will permit. We reduced 
taxes when we were in power in the 80th 
Republican Congress, and we have done 
it again in the second year of the Eisen- 
hower Republican administration. 

The Democrat leaders who were in 
power nearly 20 years preceding, con- 
stantly raised taxes, and never reduced 
them, yet they have suddenly become 
tax conscious, looking to the election in 
1956. 

They propose to put this tax bill 
through now rather than to wait until 
next January to see whether or not a 
tax reduction can be justified in the 
interest of all of the people. 

The President and we in this Congress 
are just as strongly committed and 
interested in giving the people a tax 
reduction in the next session of Con- 
gress if, in fact, we are justified in doing 
so. They want to impress the small-tax 
payers and particularly the wage earners 
that they are so much interested in a 
tax reduction bill for 1956 that they want 
to pass it now, nearly a year ahead and 
let it become operative in 1956. 

In other words, President Eisenhower 
and the Republican Congress have man- 
aged this country so well that we have 
beat off a depression, business is expand- 
ing, prosperity is here in 1955, and, we 
hope, will be greater in 1956; and, of 
course, it is our intention to reduce taxes, 
if we can, when we learn what our finan- 
cial situation is next January. 

The Democrat leadership wants to 
make political propaganda out of jump- 
ing the gun and writing the tax bill now, 
without holding any hearings, which 
would go into effect next January 1. 
regardless of what conditions then exist, 
and regardless of whether or not such a 
tax bill would touch off a spiral of infla- 
tion that might help to wreck this coun- 
try financially. * 
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If this is not the height of financial 
irresponsibility, if this does not prove 
that this whole proposal is based on the 
cheapest sort of political advantage, then 
I do not know how it could be proven to 
the American people. 

SUPPORTING THE PRESIDENT 


They talk about supporting the Presi- 
dent. The President has declared that 
his entire fiscal policy is based largely 
upon the policies written into the tax bill 
in the last session of Congress. He has 
well pointed out the danger of this legis- 
lation. Now, when the chips are down, 
after all their talk in the last campaign 
that it was safe for the people to elect 
a Democrat Congress, that they would 
support the President, they are now in 
the first big test—voting for legislation 
that will wreck the President’s and the 
administration’s efforts to keep this 
country sound financially; keep all of our 
people employed; keep the Armed Forces 
of this country sufficiently strong to deter 
any other nation starting a war with us. 

I hope that the Members of this Con- 
gress on both sides of the House will put 
the interest of their country first, and 
that they will not be swerved from that 
position because of any political benefit 
that they think might come to them by 
passing such a dangerous bill as the one 
that is before us. 

Our first line of defense, our freedom 
ultimately, and the well-being of all of 
our people is dependent upon the finan- 
cial solvency of this Government. We 
must not endanger it by approving this 
unreasonable and unjustifiable legis- 
lation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I received 
a letter this morning from Mr. George 
EK. Kloor—a veteran of World War I— 
2414 Alma Street of Alexandria, La., in 
my district, and asked that I place this 
in the RECORD: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: 

I am sending this note to advise you 

That taxes have taken away 
The things I find most essential— 

My reindeer, my workshop, my sleigh; 

Now I make my rounds on a donkey, 
He's old and crippled and slow; 
So you will know if you don’t see me Christ- 
mas, 
I’m out on my ass in the snow. 
SANTA CLAUS. 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
am indeed gratified that 9 of the 10 
Members from the Virginia delegation 
will today stand and be counted against 
fiscal irresponsibility. Eight Members 
of this delegation, as you know, are af- 
filiated with the Democratic Party. By 
their opposition to their party’s leader- 
ship they are convincingly demonstrat- 
ing that they refuse to play politics at 
the expense of the Nation’s financial 
stability. 

This is statesmanship of the highest 
order and the great Commonwealth of 
Virginia has just reason for pride. Iam 
certain that the people who populate the 
Old Dominion will applaud this forth- 
right and courageous action. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposal we are 
considering this afternoon is patently 
political. It seems to me to be a deliber- 
ate attempt to purchase votes at $20 
per vote. It is an irresponsible proposal 
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that completely disregards the fiscal state 
of these United States. We have in the 
Executive Mansion today a man who is 
dedicated to balancing the national bud- 
get, ending inflation and providing sta- 
bility for the consumer’s dollar. These 
achievements will benefit all Americans 
in allincome groups. The $20 sop to the 
voter will, if enacted by the Congress, 
prevent the attainment of these objec- 
tives. It will cost in lost revenue nearly 
$3 billion. Thus the country will be 
shoved $3 billion more on the deficit side 
of the ledger. 

But there is another major objection. 
This reckless proposal would remove 
nearly 5 million people from the tax rolls. 
They would be relieved of paying any in- 
come tax at all. I am not one to believe 
that Americans in any income level are 
willing to shirk their responsibility of 
citizenship by escaping income taxes. 
Good Americans, regardless of how much 
they earn, want a part according to their 
ability to pay in helping their country 
to become strong economically and mili- 
tarily in these times of grave peril. To 
conclude otherwise is to brand them as 
selfish individuals who place their own 
self-interest above the interest of their 
country. No. Mr. Chairman, I do not be- 
lieve they are that selfish. I do not be- 
lieve that they can be bought by a 
political maneuver which saves each of 
them only about 37 cents a week. 

There is another aspect to this reckless 
income-tax reduction proposal. It is an 
aspect that the leaders on the opposite 
side of the aisle have kept completely 
quiet about. They harp on what they 
loosely call Republican favoritism to so- 
called big business. The last tax reduc- 
tion—that is, the revision of the Internal 
Revenue Code last year—they say, was 
a rich man’s tax measure. Of course, 
that is pure poppycock parroted around 
for political purposes. 

But let us see what they are doing 
for big business in this measures before 
us today. If they are successful, they 
will undoubtedly kill the extension of 
the corporate tax at its present rate. 
This will come about because they know 
that President Eisenhower will be forced 
to veto their political tax scheme to pre- 
vent the loss of $3 billion. This means 
that the higher corporate tax rate will 
go too. Now, Mr. Speaker, every big 
business corporation in the country 
wants a lower corporate tax. So if the 
Democratic Party leaders pass this meas- 
ure, knowing full well that the President 
will affix a veto, they will be giving big 
business a tremendous tax cut and it 
will not be the little $20 tax sop dangled 
before the eyes of those in the lower 
income brackets. It will be a big-busi- 
ness bonanza. And yet we hear those 
of the Democratic leadership speak in 
tearful language about the plight of the 
low-wage earner and about Republican 
tax cuts favoring big business. Whom 
do they think they are kidding? 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
are no fools, and I think they will bit- 
terly resent the suggestion contained in 
this bill that they are being favored by 
the party which proclaims itself the 
champion of the little man. They know 
that they are being offered a pig in a 
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poke and they know that pig has big 
letters on it that spell “political.” When 
you try to deceive them you only suc- 
ceed in deceiving yourself. Make no 
mistake about it. 

Again, let me say that the position of 
the Virginia delegation is a position 
that justifies the confidence its constitu- 
ents have placed in it. My only regret 
is that the vote of the members of this 
delegation is not 10 instead of 9 against 
this reduction. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill provides for a 1-year extension of 
the existing corporate normal tax rate 
and of certain existing excise tax rates 
and, in addition, to provide a $20 credit 
against the individual income tax for 
each personal exemption. 

In the first place, it should be noted 
that it was the hope of many in this 
Congress that economic conditions this 
year, as well as budgetary requirements 
of the Government, would make it possi- 
ble for us to dispense with and discon- 
tinue many onerous excise taxes essen- 
tially wartime or emergency in charac- 
ter, and thus extend a substantial 
modicum of long-overdue relief to many 
basic industries and businesses and to 
the American people as a whole. 

It is distressing, but nevertheless a 
very accurate observation, that emer- 
gency taxes levied in the first instance to 
meet greatly augmented needs of war, 
defense, or related objects, tend to per- 
petuate themselves. During the past 
few years we have had striking illustra- 
tions of taxes of this type which were 
enacted on what was believed to be and 
intended to be a temporary emergency 
basis, being extended into periods of the 
national life which, while not normal by 
any means, are not emergent. 

This has unfortunately been the case 
with heavy corporation and excise taxes, 
the first of which diverts seed capital 
from constructive business channels to 
the Government, and the second of 
which continues costly and vexatious 
levies, not only upon business, but upon 
practically every class of the people. It 
is particularly unfortunate that these 
levies bear down most unfavorably and 
ofttimes oppressively upon those busi- 
ness groups and individuals less capable 
of sustaining them. A stern impact, for 
example, is visited upon small-business 
men, who because of the existing tax 
structure, are in all too many cases un- 
able to plow back into their going con- 
cerns, legitimate profits and surpluses 
that are so essential to their growth, con- 
tinued health, and prosperity. In asim- 
ilar way, workers, householders, and 
individuals in every segment of Ameri- 
can life have inflicted upon them con- 
tinuing, inequitable, and most oppres- 
sive excise tax exactions. 

It has been my sincere and studied 
belief that many of these taxes have not 
only been ill-advised but dangerous. 
They have constricted initiative. They 
have impeded enterprise. They have 
reduced revenues. They have dimin- 
ished the incentives which lie at the very 
bottom of our great economic system and 
which indeed are vital to its success, 
well-being and vigor. Once that we lose 
by taxation, or in any other way, that 
dynamic quality of incentive which 
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prompts men and women to utilize their 
talents and exert their best energies for 


the establishment and advancement of- 


their own business, we shall have lost 
one of the most precious attributes of 
our American way of life, because it is 
upon the free, independent activity, the 
zeal to get ahead, the legitimate ambi- 
tions and aspirations of our fellow citi- 
zens that this Nation must depend to 
sustain and develop our economic in- 
stitutions and to furnish the driving 
force, which alone can produce, that dy- 
namic forward surge so necessary to the 
health of our econmic system, the 
prosperity, employment and happiness 
of our people. 

I regret that the administration has 
not selected the other choices available 
by which many of these excise taxes 
could be relieved or even completely 
elminated. They are unwholesome, un- 
healthy and restrictive in their effect 
upon the industrial and business activity 
of the Nation as well as upon the stand- 
ards of living of millions of Americans. 

I recognize, however, that in this dan- 
gerous world our Government is bur- 
dened with huge necessary expenses of 
recurrent and apparently indefinite na- 
ture which probably will make it very 
difficult for us to achieve that most de- 
sirable goal of immediately balancing 
the budget. Taxes may be disagreeable 
and even obnoxious, but for the com- 
mon good and for the defense of the 
Nation, we will have to endure them, 
however unpalatable and disagreeable. 

On the other hand, our current criti- 
cal situation in the world and the con- 
tinued vast expenditures we are facing 
make it all the more important that we 
should impose all taxes upon a ration- 
alized, workable plan, and secordly, upon 
the basis of ability to pay and equitable 
treatment of every class and group in 
the American body politic. I am not 
convinced that either of these desirable 
aims have been served by recent tax pol- 
icy or by this bill. I propose to support 
it. 

This $20 credit section of the bill moves 
toward a laudable objective in that it 
endeavors to lighten certain burdens on 
lower income groups which were over- 
looked and unconsidered in last year’s 
tax bills. Members of the House will re- 
call what happened when those measures 
were pending here. Substantial relief 
was given to recipients of dividends and 
other income, and I have no complaint 
about that because I am anxious as 
anyone to preserve our marvelous system 
of private capital investment. But I felt 
that if this relief was being given to a 
class which perhaps needed it less, that 
some coordinate relief should have been 
extended to the lower income groups that 
needed it more. As we all know, for a 
variety of reasons, this was not done. 

Now this House is given a limited op- 
portunity provided by this measure to 
some extent at least to equalize this 
palpably discriminatory situation. Iam 
not at all satisfied that the measure is as 
well thought out as it should be, or that 
it fits into the tax machinery as effi- 
ciently as it should. Notwithstanding 
this, it provides some measure of overdue 
relief for those in the lower levels of the 
American economic scale which by every 
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rule of reason, logic, and equity should 
have been extended in last year’s tax 
bill. I should like to have seen a more 
efficient integration of proposals for the 
relief of this group and other groups— 
an appropriate integration, so to speak, 
of tax relief that could be well extended 
to many citizens who are entitled to re- 
ceive it. But we are facing the issue and 
while the choice is limited, I believe, that 
on the whole the measure seeks to pro- 
mote the equitable balancing of some of 
these taxes in favor of those who need 
and should have the consideration of this 
Congress. 

Let me stress as others have done dur- 
ing the debate that the bill is not appli- 
cable to this year’s taxes but will go into 
effect in 1956. In the interim, if the 
status of the budget and world condi- 
tions, our revenue position and other 
factors are favorable, it may be possible 
next year for the Congress to consider 
and adopt broader measures which will 
entail a larger measure of relief to all our 
taxpayers. I sincerely hope that this will 
be the case and that at an early date 
the Government and the Congress will be 
in a position to lift a great many of the 
existing heavy tax burdens from busi- 
ness and all of our people and thus 
strengthen the economic and social fab- 
ric of America. 

It is unfortunate that political consid- 
erations should creep into the debate. 
Tax measures are an area where definite 
principles of taxation, of justice, of 
equity, and of social science should 
dominate our consideration. Tax meas- 
ures should never be predicated upon po- 
litical factors alone, but I suppose it 
would be unrealistic for any of us to ex- 
pect that in a great democracy like ours 
we should ever be able to achieve that de- 
gree of perfected detachment that would 
permit us to settle these great questions 
in a legislative body without the inter- 
vention of political questions. And per- 
haps that fact is not only a great tribute 
we can pay to democratic institutions, 
but also a satisfying assurance that our 
peerless democracy is functioning. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, being 
impressed by the great importance to the 
people of my district of Florida of this 
proposed cut in taxes, I took the question 
directly to them. My St. Petersburg dis- 
trict office, through volunteer workers, 
polled, by telephone, several hundred 
constituents throughout the four coun- 
ties I represent. I have here the result 
of that telephone poll which has been re- 
ported to me, and it is as follows: 

Seventy-seven and sixty-three one- 
hundredths percent contacted in four 
counties were against this tax reduction. 

Fifteen and six one-hundredths per- 
cent were in favor of the reduction. 

Seven and thirty-one one-hundredths 
percent expressed no interest and no 
opinion. 

Of those favoring defeat of the tax 
cut at least 60 to 70 percent expressed 
the opinion: “The proposal is pure poli- 
tics.” 

I am happy to ask the extension of 
these remarks and their inclusion in the 
REcorD, as well as the three editorials 
pertinent to this problem and opposing 
the tax cuts as presented on a basis of 
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poor economy. I include the following 
editorials: 


{From the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Independent 
of February 22, 1955] 


Tax Cuts ARE FINE Bur 


Everyone likes the idea of less taxes. 

Particularly the politicians when a Presi- 
dential election year is approaching. 

It is not surprising then that Democratic 
Members of the House of Representatives 
have proposed a tax reduction bill that would 
give a dab of extra cash to almost everyone. 

The Democratic proposal calls for a tax 
credit of $20 for each taxpayer and his de- 
pendents. Thus, a man, his wife and one 
child would pay $60 less in income taxes 
beginning next January if the Democratic 
proposal is pushed through Congress. 

In many instances this would relieve fami- 
lies from paying any income taxes, which 
would be a happy state of affairs for them. 
This would include those in the lowest in- 
come brackets. It wouldn't, however, be a 
terrific bonanza for the average person who 
now pays several hundred dollars in annual 
income taxes. 

But the Democrats are going on the theory 
that every little bit helps, and are banking 
on the idea that millions of appreciative 
taxpayers will return the favor with votes, 
come next November. 

We, of course, do not object to paying 
a smaller income tax bill. Contrariwise, we 
love the idea. 

But it strikes us that if those who are 
plumping for tax reductions were equally 
zealous in their attempts to reduce Govern- 
ment spending, all concerned would be bet- 
ter off. 

For a reduction in income taxes now with- 
out an accompanying reduction in Govern- 
ment spending simply means that this gen- 
eration is living on the earnings of future 
generations. In other words, what the Gov- 
ernment would lose in revenues as a result of 
the tax cut would be added to the public 
debt which future generations must pay. 
That is, of course, unless the Federal debt 
is repudiated eventually, all wealth and sav- 
ings wiped out, and we start from scratch 
again. 

The tax reduction proposed by the Demo- 
crats would cost the Government approxi- 
mately $1,500,000,000 a year in lost revenues. 
That means that instead of going into the 
red at the rate of about $3 billion a year as 
we are now, we'd hit a level of about 
$4,500,000,000. 

Obviously we are in a ridiculous situation. 
We are enjoying an era of the highest pros- 
perity we have ever known. Although we 
are in a touch-and-go situation in the so- 
called “cold war.“ we're still at peace. Yet 
in spite of our high prosperity and the 
fact that we are not in the emergency of a 
shooting war, we just don’t seem to be able 
to match Federal expenditures with Federal 
income—to say nothing of paying anything 
on the gargantuan public debt we accumu- 
lated during World War II and the subse- 
quent Korean fiasco. 

Instead of bringing our books into balance 
and attempting some token payment toward 
that old debt, we talk about reducing taxes 
without cutting expenditures, thus mort- 
gaging the futures of generations to come. 

How long would your own family endure 
economically if you attempted to operate 
your finances on the same principle? How 
long would your creditors let you go if you 
consistently spent beyond your income and 
never attempted to make even a token pay- 
ment against your debts, and, instead, sim- 
ply borrowed more money to stay off your 
more pressing creditors? 

You'd soon be in bankruptcy, wouldn't 
you? And your credit rating would be nil. 

Yet this is exactly what we are attempting 
to do on a national scale. We are kidding 
ourselves that we can delay the day of reck- 
oning forever. 
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We talk about cutting income taxes. The 
politicians think it’s a fine idea. It will 
make everyone happy and win votes. 

But does anyone suggest that it would 
be wise to cut expenditures first, balance the 
budget and begin payment on the national 
debt? 

Perish the thought. Don’t even whisper 
such an idea. Or you'll be labeled a re- 
actionary,” an “isolationist,” and a tool 
of Wall Street.” 


From the Tampa (Fla.) Times of 
February 24, 1955] 
Tax Cur SHARP Po.irics, BUT Poor 
ECONOMICS 


The ability of Congressmen to talk of giv- 
ing themselves a $10,000-a-year raise and, at 
the same time, consider cutting taxes $20 a 
person is a prime example of the doubletalk 
in Government finances that has plunged 
this Nation so deeply into debt. 

It has been estimated that this proposed 
reduction would amount to more than $2 bil- 
lion a year. Where, then, would the funds 
come from to raise congressional salaries and 
provide for the many Federal spending pro- 
grams? The only answer is more borrowing 
and a deeper Federal debt. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey is 
leading the opposition to the tax cut with a 
protest that Democratic sponsors of the 
measure are abandoning “responsible finan- 
cial management of the Federal Govern- 
ment” and he has accused them of “playing 
fast and loose with the welfare of 160 million 
Americans.” 

The Secretary's attitude is understandable. 
The $2-billion-plus cut literally pulls the 
rug out from under planning for sensible 
management on Federal finances. The tax 
cut is being rushed through 10 months be- 
fore it would become effective, complains 
the Secretary, and when no one knows what 
conditions may be at that future time. In 
short, the Nation could become entangled 
in a military operation in the Far East and 
be hamstrung because of inadequate appro- 
priations to finance such a venture. 

Another ugly fact from the Secretary's 
viewpoint is, that it is tacked on to an Ad- 
ministration proposal for extension of the 
corporation tax rate and certain excise taxes 
which otherwise would be reduced. Should 
the President veto the income-tax cut, he 
would automatically kill the bill extending 
present corporation and excise taxes. If all 
of these tax cuts go through, the Treasury 
Department will, indeed, be faced with a 
heavy deficit and a limit will be imposed on 
Administrative planning. 

There is still hope that, if the House is 
determined to pass this measure, it will be 
defeated in the Senate where Senator BYRD 
of Virginia, has already announced his oppo- 
sition. 

It is not at all unusual to see politicians 
acting like politicians, but the public must 
realize that this tax cut’s Democratic pro- 
posers are not unmindful that it could give 
them a popular issue for the election next 
year. 

There are few persons who would hot enjoy 
a $20 income-tax reduction. There are also 
few who would not appreciate the almost 67 
percent salary hike Congressmen seem de- 
termined to vote themselves, but responsible 
citizens realize that Government economics 
goes much deeper than wishful thinking. 

This Nation has pressing obligations, both 
at home and abroad. Its earning capacity is 
at an all-time high. Surely, it is the wisest 
course to hold taxes at the present level and 
attempt to reduce unnecessary spending in 
an effort to bring the Federal budget into 
balance. 

Any other course is dangerous experiment- 
ing in deficit financing. It is impossible to 
increase spending and reduce income further 
without inviting financial chaos. 
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[From the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times of 
February 22, 1955] 
TWENTY-DoLtAR Tax CUT? 

House Democrats are watching the 1956 
Presidential election so closely they cannot 

see the list in the Federal budget. 

The Democrats want to reduce personal 
income taxes by $20 for each taxpayer and 
each dependent beginning next year. 

If approved, it would cost the Federal 
Government an estimated $1.5 billion in 
revenue—at a time when the budget already 
shows a deficit and defense expenditures 
might have to be increased. 

The reason for the move is clear. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, in his economic report of 
last month, held out hope for a general tax 
cut in 1956. Democrats want to show that 
they, and not the Republicans, can reduce 
taxes for voters. 

But it is unfortunate, partisan politics. 
It should be recognized as such and rejected 
by realistic Members of Congress. 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, who 
has the wisdom or ability to truly char- 
acterize the sincerity of insincerity of 
any Member of this House? Who knows 
the spirit or pressure that motivates the 
decision of any other Member in his 
voting? 

This much we all know and it is indis- 
putable with facts. 

A proposal is now being made tə re- 
duce by a fraction the personal income 
tax. Weare asked to support an amend- 
ment offered to this House without bene- 
fit of any hearings within committee and 
on an overnight impulse of the majority 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Why such haste for a provision 
to become effective in 1956? 

In the years of my own legislative ex- 
perience it has always been my under- 
standing that the needs of government 
must first be screened so that a balanced 
budget can be achieved, if possible. 

Mr. Speaker, not an appropriation bill 
has been reported to this House. We 
have no full view of the fiscal picture 
for the approaching year. It is most ir- 
responsible to vote the proposed tax re- 
duction without any facts to guide us. 

The Democratic majority has pend- 
ing within its controlled committees 
spending proposals that would further 
unbalance the budget and cause much 
greater deficits. The present adminis- 
tration has made heroic efforts to 
achieve a stabilized economy, a balanced 
budget and to encourage the even flow 
of business in a peacetime economy. 
The splendid record of the 83d Congress 
fully discloses the excellent program en- 
acted into law. A sound dollar has been 
achieved. 

Are we to throw all these gains out the 
window and for what appears to be a 
partisan political purposes vote encour- 
agement to further inflation and a loss 
of purchasing power to the American 
people? 

Can any measure be termed other than 
an outright political bid to purchase 
votes, when it is based on no study, no 
hearings, no recognition of fiscal obliga- 
tions and pointedly not for this year, but 
for 1956? 

Who now can determine what condi- 
tions our country will face in 1956? We 
may have an even greater measure of 
prosperity or we may be in the midst of 
a worldwide holocaust. x 
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As a Representative keenly feeling his 
responsibility to the people I cannot sup- 
port the $20 reduction amendment. A 
measure of this kind should not be de- 
termined in a bid for partisan political 
advantage. It should be decided on the 
merits—based on the appropriations re- 
quired to run our Government and a full 
review of our fiscal position. 

The New York Herald Tribune on its 
editorial page said today: 

Tue Test ON TAXES 

If ever there was a plain case of playing 
politics, it is the Democrats’ effort to put 
through a $20 tax reduction for each person. 
The House votes today on this mischievous 
measure. Every Congressman is challenged 
to stand fast for good sense and for prin- 
ciple. 

Let it be admitted that the Democratic 
leaders in the Congress have acted with en- 
lightenment on such issues as trade and 
foreign policy. This gives them no license 
to go hog-wild on domestic matters. Taxes 
are the raw materials of political emotions, 
and the opposition evidently feels that here 
it has an opportunity to strike blows 
against the administration. 

It is an old-fashioned partisan maneuver 
which would look pretty shoddy at any time 
and is deplorable in today’s circumstances. 

What would this cut mean? It would 
mean a loss in revenues of something over 
$2 billion a year, and it would remove an 
estimated 5 million persons from the tax 
roles. It would do these things when the 
people are summoned to steady efforts and to 
a common awareness in carrying forward the 
burdens of defense and leadership in the 
cold war. 

President Eisenhower has scarcely ever 
appeared more deeply moved and more per- 
suasive than when he appealed at Wednes- 
day's press conference for a defeat of this 
measure. He would not be driven into the 
position of saying that no tax cuts are justi- 
fied until the budget is balanced, or saying 
that a balanced budget is not now within 
sight. But he insisted with vigor that re- 
ductions must be made with system, with 
an eye upon the dangers of inflation, and 
with constant concern for the national 
welfare. 

The President made his case before the 
newspapermen, and it was carried by TV 
across the Nation. It must be supposed that 
this is one of those instances where the 
people have more sense than the politicians 
who seek to flatter and seduce them. 

They will not be taken in by so flagrant 
a trick. All who stand with the President 
when the vote is taken today will be doing 
not only the thing that conscience dictates 
but what in the long run must win for them 
the only kind of popularity that is worth 
having. 


Mr. Chairman, in the best interests of 
all the American people the ill-advised 
$20 reduction amendment should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
4259 presents some very vital challenges. 
On one hand is the sincere and honest 
desire of everyone for a proper reduc- 
tion in taxes. On the other hand, how- 
ever, is the very compelling need to have 
a strong, proper, responsible fiscal policy 
for our Federal Government. 

During the 83d Congress I supported 
the reduction in taxes recommended by 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. I feel that the action taken then 
can be very well justified on the record 
made by the 83d Congress and the ad- 
ministration in the increased efficiency 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
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ment and the consequent reduction of 
the expenditures of our Federal Govern- 
ment. Also, all economic indexes were 
very favorable for continued prosperity 
and the fears expressed for a recession 
as the result of our transition from a 
wartime economy to a peacetime econ- 
omy following the close of the Korean 
war did not materialize. The action 
which was approved was amply justified 
and there was every reasonable expect- 
ancy of a balanced budget. 

Conditions, however, have changed. 
Situations in the Far East have changed 
and at the request of the President for 
authority to use the Armed Forces in 
the Formosa area was approved by an 
overwhelming majority in both Houses 
of Congress. The continuing need for 
large defense expenditures of about two- 
thirds of the total requested budget 
shows conclusively that any substantial 
reductions in the budget must come from 
these defense expenditures. The House 
Committee on Appropriations is now 
holding hearings daily in an effort to 
determine how and where expenditures 
can be reduced. This committee has not 
yet brought in any budget recommenda- 
tions and until this is done and acted 
upon by Congress, there will be no cer- 
tain knowledge as to what the expendi- 
tures will be for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1955. 

If we continue to spend more than we 
can receive in taxes and, therefore, have 
another deficit, we must borrow money to 
meet this deficit. Who will eventually 
be called upon to pay this deficit? This 
will fall upon the grandchildren of the 
present generation and our grandchil- 
dren’s grandchildren. 

I am just as eager as any Member of 
Congress can be to reduce taxes and to 
reduce them especially for the lower- 
income groups. This, however, is not 
now the time to vote decreases. Con- 
gress should wait and see what the con- 
ditions are later, both as to worldwide 
conditions and economic conditions in 
our own Nation. Therefore, I feel com- 
pelled to vote for the Reed amendment 
to strike from this bill the provisions 
for a $20 reduction in the taxes of indi- 
viduals. I feel also that the matter can 
be properly considered either later this 
year or next year and that the decision 
at that time must be based on conditions 
prevailing at that time and likely to 
prevail in the future. 

The Dayton Daily News has long been 
recognized as one of the very important 
forces in the expression and molding of 
public opinion in the 3d District of 
Ohio. This great newspaper is owned 
by the Honorable James M. Cox, a 
three-term Governor of the State of 
Ohio. Mr. Cox not only served with 
great distinction as a three-time Demo- 
crat Governor of Ohio, and a former 
Member of Congress from the 3d Dis- 
trict of Ohio, but he was also the Demo- 
crat candidate for the President of the 
United States in 1920 while Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was his running mate 
for the Vice Presidency. The Dayton 
Daily News on February 23, 1955, carried 
an editorial on the subject discussed 
herein and under the unanimous agree- 
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ment obtained in the House, I make it 
a part of my comments: 
Low-Levet POLITICS 

The action of House Democrats in rushing 
toward passage of a $20 decrease in personal 
income taxes represents politics on its basest 
level. It is an attempt to purchase votes 
for dollars. 

The fact that Republicans have promised 
the electorate similar bribery next year is 
no justification for Democratic irresponsibil- 
ity now. Neither are similar Republican 
transgressions in the past. 

Fortunately, there is reason to believe that 
the Democratic majority in the Senate will 
face up to its obligation for orderly Govern- 
ment and toss the tax cuts into the ash can. 
If so, those guilty of the current exhibition 
in the House will have accomplished nothing 
except to expose their irresponsibility. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to support this measure providing 
a $20 credit against the individual in- 
come tax for each personal exemption 
because, in my conscientious judgment, 
its objective not only is designed to ad- 
vance the national economy as a whole, 
but indeed, it is directly in line with the 
sentiments expounded by the President 
himself in his recent budget message, 
when he stated: 

I hope that tax reductions will be so justi- 
fied next year. If so, I shall recommend a re- 
duction in taxes to spread the relief fairly 
among all taxpayers in a way which will 
be the most effective to relieve individual 
tax burdens and to increase incentive for 
effort and investment. 


The $20 tax credit will extend to the 
taxpayers the President mentions the 
relief which he said he hoped and 
planned to give them. At the same time, 
this relief will expand private spending 
and tend to offset the depression in our 
economy of contracting Government 
expenditures. 

It is my very deep belief that this tax 
credit for individual income taxpayers 
in general, and very particularly for our 
low-income taxpayers, is urgently need- 
ed now to sustain an expanding economy. 
I supported the tax legislation enacted 
in the last Congress mainly because it 
contained the first major revision in over 
50 years for improving our antiquated 
tax system. However, I felt then, as now, 
the specific provisions of that legisla- 
tion did not extend fair and just tax 
consideration to those working people 
and their families within our lowest in- 
come brackets. This present measure 
before us contains provision for the cor- 
rection of that past deficiency because 
it benefits all taxpayers and is distrib- 
uted to every taxpayer evenly on a dollar 
basis with respect to each personal 
exemption. 

As I said here when the last tax bill 
was being discussed, it is axiomatic that 
to have expanding production, we must 
have increasing consumption. It is a 
matter of statistical proof that the in- 
dividuals in our lower income brackets, 
from $5,000 down, and this group of 
individuals embraces the great majority 
of our taxpayers, are the ones who must 
spend practically every cent of their in- 
come in order to live. It is, therefore, 
only elemental logic to realize that sav- 
ings and credits among these individuals 
are almost immediately thrown into the 
country’s purchasing power, which, in 
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turn, naturally increases the demand for 
consumer goods resulting in the greater. 
production for the continuing employ- 
ment we all patriotically desire to 
achieve. 

I submit, therefore, that this manner 
and method of providing some needed 
tax relief for our overburdened Ameri- 
can citizens will inevitably have a sus- 
taining effect upon the national econ- 
omy. On that fundamental ground, I 
earnestly hope you will all give this 
measure your sympathetic consideration 
and, in doing so, may I say again, you will 
be acting in accord with the Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s own admonition to the Cungress 
to legislate for the good of all Americans. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
hue and cry of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration condemning the $20 tax credit as 
proposed by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
and their accusation of fiscal irresponsi- 
bility reflects the President's capitula- 
tion to big business and the high-income 
taxpayers. He opposes the Democratic 
proposal because he does not want “to 
lead the country into greater deficit 
spending.” Does he forget that it was 
the Republican tax cut in 1954 of $7.4 
billion that caused the present deficit, as 
evidenced by his own words: 

The budget would have been balanced for 
the current fiscal year if there had been no 
tax cuts. (Eisenhower’s budget message, 
1955.) 


Last year the President forecast a de- 
ficit of two and nine-tenths billions for 
the fiscal year 1955, and in spite of this 
deficit, approved tax cuts of seven and 
four-tenths billions. Tax cuts that ben- 
efited, for the most part, the large cor- 
porations and high-income taxpayers. 
This year the President forecast a deficit 
of two and four-tenths billions for fiscal 
1956, yet protests the Democratic pro- 
posal of a $20 tax credit to the small- 
income taxpayer, which would amount 
to two billions, only half of which would 
be reflected in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, inasmuch as the proposed 
tax credit would be effective January 1, 
1956. In other words, it was all right 
for the Republicans to give most of the 
seven and four-tenths billions to the 
wealthy in 1956 resulting in a deficit, but 
the present Democratic proposal to give 
a $2-billion tax cut in 1956 to the tax- 
payer earning $5,000 a year or less is all 
wrong. 

President Eisenhower stated in his 
January 1955 budget message: 

I hope that tax reduction will be justified 
next year. 


The present proposal is only carrying 
out the President's promise. Republi- 
cans say that the present tax cut will 
render our economy an irreparable 
harm. If the 1954 reduction was de- 
signed to stimulate the economy of our 
Nation, why should not the Democratic 
proposal do the same, keeping in mind 
the administration’s promised cut in 
1956. The administration during the 
campaign of 1954 and now is constantly 
reminding us that we have changed from 
a wartime economy to a peacetime econ- 
omy. It would seem proper under these 
conditions to continually expect the costs 
of Government to decline and that tax 
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benefits might be passed on to the peo- 
ple. If this was not an act of irrespon- 
sibility in 1954, why would it be consid- 
ered so in 1956. 

It would seem that the only sound 
argument now being presented against 
the tax cut for the little man is opposi- 
tion for the sake of opposition. Demo- 
cratic concern. for the welfare and well- 
being of all the people is traditional and 
a matter of long record, and I think this, 
more than anything else, is causing the 
irritation to the President and his party. 

Mr. Eisenhower has, by his own choos- 
ing, entered into the arena as a political 
candidate for election in 1956. He fur- 
ther, by his own actions in recent weeks, 
assumed the active leadership of the Re- 
publican Party by word and deed. In the 
elections of 1954, the American people 
voted the Democrats into control of the 
Congress. They, therefore, now share a 
dual responsibility with the President to 
decide what is best for the country on all 
constitutional levels. Appropriating 
money and establishing tax rates are the 
sole responsibility of the Congress. In 
accepting that responsibility, the Demo- 
crats do so in full knowledge that they 
are the only hope of the little men to 
obtain a tax break just as the Republi- 
cans know they must represent the 
wealthy taxpayer if they are to fulfill 
their traditional responsibility as exem- 
plified by the past history of their party. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I have 
given a great deal of consideration to 
important rollcall votes which are ex- 
pected this afternoon. 

President Eisenhower submitted a 
budget to this Congress for fiscal year 
1956 which is out of balance in the 
amount of $2.4 billion. I personally will 
support further reductions in this 
budget. In the last two sessions of Con- 
gress, I have voted for expenditure re- 
ductions in an amount which would have 
placed our Federal budget for fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956 in balance. I regret 
that the position which I have taken to 
reduce expenditures has not been shared 
by a majority of the Members of this 
great legislative body. 

The time has come when we must face 
up to the reality that a majority of 
the Members of the present Congress will 
vote for still larger appropriations than 
were recommended by President Eisen- 
hower in his budget for fiscal year 1956. 
This simply means that our Federal 
budget deficit for fiscal year 1956 will 
be even larger than that anticipated by 
the President. This situation places a 
responsible legislator in a very difficult 
position when the roll is called on the 
matter of paying the bills, which I be- 
lieve should be paid through Federal 
revenue and not by still further increases 
in the national debt. 

This afternoon I shall vote to recom- 
mit H. R. 4259 to the Committee on 
Ways and Means with instructions to 
strike out sections 4 and 5. Sections 4 
and 5 of this bill provide for the $20 
tax giveaway and represents complete 
fiscal irresponsibility on the part of the 
majority party. If this motion does not 
prevail, it is my sincere hope that a ma- 
jority of the Members will vote to defeat 
this legislation and work for the passage 
of H. R. 4200 or H. R. 4201. These two 
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bills provide for the extension for 1 year 
of the excise taxes and corporation tax 
rates, which otherwise would be reduced 
automatically on April 1, 1955. These 
two extensions have been recommended 
by the President as necessary to the fis- 
cal stability of our Nation. There seems 
to be no disagreement that the excise 
taxes and corporate income taxes should 
be extended for another year. There is 
no reason for granting any tax reduc- 
tions this year. Sections 4 and 5 of H. R. 
4259 have been hastily drawn, and no 
hearings have been held on these two 
sections of the bill we have under con- 
sideration today. The public has had 
absolutely no opportunity to express its 
views on the problem and no other 
method of tax reduction was even dis- 
cussed in the House Ways and Means 
Committee If H. R. 4259 is enacted into 
law, we will not be helping the individ- 
ual taxpayer. These sections are delib- 
erately designed to destroy confidence in 
our economy and to force this Congress 
to increase still more the national debt 
limitation. 

Fiscal responsibility must be main- 
tained in America. The threat of fiscal 
irresponsibility is as great or greater 
than the threat of war. If this Congress 
approves fiscal irresponsibility in the 
United States, we will be granting inter- 
national communism a great victory. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I am in favor of reduction in taxes espe- 
cially for people in the lower-income 
bracket. The method you are using to- 
day is not the way to go about it. The 
original bill, H. R. 4259, provides for 
continuation of present tax rates on cor- 
porations and the extension of present 
excise-tax rates. This must be done 
within the next few weeks so the Gov- 
ernment will not lose by reason of taxes 
on corporations and excise taxes on au- 
tomobiles, liquor, and tobacco. Almost 
all Members agree these taxes should be 
extended. 

This $20 amendment proposal is a dif- 
ferent matter. It comes in at the last 
minute without hearings or discussion 
by the committee in charge. It does not 
even take effect until 1956. In fact it 
will not show up on the tax return until 
1957. It is said to involve $2 billion a 
year. It seems to me if proponents of 
the bill are sincere, and I think they are, 
they should submit the proposal under 
a separate measure so the House can 
discuss it. Under the rule you have 
before us, no amendments are permitted. 
We do not even have a report on the 
bill. If the bill should be passed right 
away, then it ought to take effect im- 
mediately. We should not fool the tax- 
payers by telling them we are giving 
them a $20 reduction in their taxes and 
then write in the bill that they cannot 
have it for another year. We cannot 
even amend that part of the bill because 
of the gag rule you have approved. 

I am in favor of reducing taxes for in- 
dividuals at the earliest possible date. I 
think the fair and equitable thing to do 
is to increase exemptions for individuals 
and their dependents. That is the fair 
way to do it. 

Incidentally, we should be reminded 
that the majority party while in power 
over a period of 20 years has not here- 
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tofore advocated tax reductions for the 
little fellow. The record shows that 
when the majority party took over, indi- 
vidual exemptions were $2,500. These 
exemptions were cut from $2,500 clear 
down to $500 or $600 and no relief was 
given until the Republican Party was in 
power in the 80th Congress. Some re- 
lief was given at that time. 

There has been some discussion that 
if Members of Congress are increasing 
their own salaries, then this legislation 
should be approved. Of course, I did 
not support legislation to increase Mem- 
bers’ salaries. I did not think it was 
the thing to do especially at this time. 
I suggest that the thing for the Ways 
and Means Committee to do is to con- 
sider legislation to increase exemptions 
for individual taxpayers and let it be 
considered on its merits, but do not bring 
legislation in in the form of a rider and 
make people think you are giving them 
a $20 handout that will not, if approved, 
take effect until 1956. Let me repeat, I 
am in favor of giving relief to the lower- 
income taxpayers, but let us do it in a 
straightforward manner and not handle 
it in this way. 


HOPKINS’ FORMULA, 1955 MODEL 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, it 
appears that even confirmed New Deal- 
ers, and Fair Dealers now regard the 
notorious Harry Hopkins’ philosophy of 
tax and tax, spend and spend, elect and 
elect as out-of-date. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that they have discovered that this 
formula has its own law of diminishing 
political returns—at least the tax and 
tax portion of the formula. 

There is no evident decrease in the 
eagerness to spend and spend or in the 
zeal to elect and elect. But the maneu- 
ver of the House Democratic leader- 
ship—designed to secure a $20 per person 
Federal tax reduction—indicates a be- 
lated Democratic recognition that the 
tax and tax portion of the Hopkins’ for- 
mula is no longer popular. 

The word “belated” is used advisedly, 
since Democratic tax policies increased 
average overall Federal taxes from 4 to 
24 percent in 20 years, without ever 
catching up with Democratic spending 
policies. 

Of course every effort is being made 
by the Democratic leadership, in con- 
nection with the latest maneuver, to 
picture themselves as advocates of tax 
relief for the little fellow and the Repub- 
licans as advocates of tax relief for the 
big fellow and the coupon clippers. This 
is demagogery which deliberately ignores 
the fact that the only tax relief which 
the Nation has had in the past 22 years 
came during the Republican 80th Con- 
gress and under the Eisenhower-Repub- 
lican 83d Congress. It ignores the fact 
that this tax relief included increases in 
personal exemptions voted by the Re- 
publican 80th Congress, and across-the- 
board tax relief voted by the Republican 
83d Congress. And it ignores the fact 
that the proposed $20 per person tax cut 
would reduce the aggregate tax yield 
from continuation of the corporation 
normal tax and excise taxes—proposed 
in the administration bill—from $2,830,- 
000,000 te $737 million. 
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In other words, without any proposals 
for reduced expenditures—and, indeed, 
with numerous proposals from both the 
administration and the Democrats for 
increased expenditures—the net effect of 
the Democratic proposal would be an 
increase in the deficit for the next full 
fiscal year of more than $2 billion. 
President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Humphrey were entirely correct in de- 
nouncing the proposal as fiscal irrespon- 
sibility—especially in view of the further 
inflationary effect of such a policy. 

I personally favor tax reductions—in- 
cluding reductions which would directly 
benefit the low-income bracket of Fed- 
eral taxpayers. But I do not believe such 
tax reductions are sound or valid—or 
beneficial to anyone, including the low- 
income bracket—unless they are based 
on further sharp reductions in Federal 
spending and curtailment or outright 
rejection of new Federal spending 
schemes. 

The Democratic maneuver is all the 
more objectionable because it was made 
even in advance of any major appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1955-56. 

Actually this maneuver out-Hopkins 
Hopkins in terms of political cynicism, 
economic unsoundness and fiscal irre- 
sponsibility. It amounts to the danger- 
ous proposal to recognize the growing 
public revolt against the tax and tax por- 
tion of the Hopkins formula and to sub- 
stitute the even more delusive proposal 
to borrow and borrow, spend and spend, 
elect and elect. 

That, in brief, is why I shall vote 
against the $20 per person tax cut at this 
time. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York to strike from H. R. 4259 sections 
4 and 5 which provide the $20 credit for 
each personal exemption. 

This is the most arrant piece of po- 
litical shenanigans that I have wit- 
nessed since I have been in the House. 
In the first place, it is a tax-reduction 
measure tacked onto a bill designed to 
give our Treasury much needed revenue. 
If it were subject to a point of order it 
would be thrown out as not germane. 

The provisions which the motion seeks 
to strike out were hastily added to the 
bill with no hearings whatever. Al- 
though they would cost the Treasury 
only about a billion dollars in fiscal 
1956, they would cost it two and one- 
third billion annually thereafter. There 
is no contention even on the part of the 
sponsors of this legislation that it em- 
bodies fiscal prudence. It is a perfectly 
barefaced handout in the hope of win- 
ning support in the 1956 election. We 
already have an income tax sharply 
graduated against higher incomes and 
this new provision rejects the whole 
structure of our present law and substi- 
tutes a new one. It is an attempt to 
embarrass President Eisenhower, who 
should in my opinion veto any such leg- 
islation if it passes. 

I believe that the people of this coun- 
try are amply intelligent enough to see 
through this contemptible piece of chi- 
canery. Certainly they will realize that 
it disposes forever of the idea that the 
majority in the Congress intends to sup- 
port the President, as they boast of 
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doing in the reciprocal trade legisla- 
tion. 

This measure, if it were to become 
law, would take 5 million taxpayers off 
the tax rolls. With the Federal budget 
still far out of balance and the country 
in danger as never before, I can see no 
reason why 5 million people should be 
exempted from the necessity of paying 
any income taxes. The insincerity of 
this $20 exemption is further evidenced 
by the fact that it is not to take effect 
until next January when the fiscal posi- 
tion of the country cannot possibly be 
seen so far ahead. 

If a measure of this kind were sin- 
cerely believed to be salutary and justi- 
fied it would have been offered to take 
effect at once. 

I hope that the Reed amendment will 
be adopted and sections 4 and 5 of the 
bill stricken. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise to attempt to set the record 
straight because I am of the opinion that 
my esteemed friend from Minnesota 
[Mr. Jupp] left what I consider the 
wrong impression. He stated. and I 
quote: 

All this country was ever able to attain 
under the Democrats was 64 million em- 
ployed and war. 


To me that seemed to indicate that 
the gentleman from Minnesota was try- 
ing to leave the impression that the 
Democratic Party was a war party. 

I wonder if the gentleman thinks we 
should not have engaged in World War 
I. The Kaiser had set out to conquer 
the world, and in the interest of freedom, 
he had to be stopped. We had no choice 
but to enter that conflict. I do not be- 
lieve that the gentleman believes that 
we could or would have stayed out of 
World War I had the Republicans been 
in power. Democratic and Republican 
boys fought and died side by side to win 
that war. Men and vomen of both po- 
litical faiths worked on our farms and 
in our defense plants to make victory 
possible. 

Likewise with World War II, when the 
Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor and sank 
our fleet, should we have declared war 
or waited for Japan to take Seattle, San 
Francisco, Oakland, and Los Angeles? 
Again we had no choice. Republicans 
and Democrats alike voted to declare 
war and again our sons fought side by 
side to win the conflict. 

When the Communists began their 
aggression in Korea, President Truman’s 
action was approved over the length and 
breadth of this country, not only by 
Democrats, but by Republicans as well. 
In fact, the approval of the action taken 
in the Korea situation received almost 
unanimous approval. So history causes 
the inference of the gentleman from 
Minnesota to fall flat of its own weight. 

All we are seeking to do here today is 
to give a little tax relief to the average 
American citizen and we are seeking to 
give it directly to those citizens who 
need it the most. That is good old 
Democratic philosophy as old as Thomas 
Jefferson, himself. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Chairman, when the 
tax revision legislation was before the 
House of Representatives in March of 
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1954, I publicly said that I had grave 
“doubts about the wisdom and prudence 
of a tax cut of any kind at that time. 
But, I added, that since the Administra- 
tion had decided it could afford a tax cut, 
it was my conviction that this relief 
should be given to wage earners, to sal- 
ary earners, and to persons who earn 
their living through professional fees 
and commissions. 

Instead the administration gave the 
cut to dividend earners and to corpora- 
tions. 

The $20 tax cut proposed today will 
give relief to this neglected element of 
our population, and in this way will make 
more equitable the tax cutting program 
which was started by the Eisenhower 
administration in 1954. 

It is important to remember that this 
particular measure will cost much less 
than the relief extended to dividend 
earners and to corporations. 

And besides, the money saved by the 
people who are to get this relief is more 
likely to find its way quickly into the 
economic lifestream of this country than 
the money, in the form of tax relief 
given to dividend earners and corpora- 
tions. 

This is a fair thing to do. I shall vote 
for it. 


THE AUTOMOBILE IS NOT A LUXURY 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, it is 
most discouraging to me as the Repre- 
sentative from an important industrial 
area of our country to have to address 
this House on every occasion of con- 
sideration of the excise provisions of our 
tax bill to plead the case for the auto- 
mobile industry. This discouragement 
stems from the futility with which my 
efforts to ellicit effective response from 
my colleagues has been met. Be that as 
it may, I shall not let pass an opportunity 
to remind the members of this body of 
the rank injustice that is being perpe- 
trated upon a very large segment of the 
American people. This is multiple taxa- 
tion at its very worst. 

I need not belabor you, gentlemen, with 
a long list of statistical information to 
impress you with the merits of our great 
automobile industry—their record is in- 
delibly imprinted on the scroll of our 
Nation's achievements for all the world 
to read. A mighty tribute to the indus- 
try of our great people. In its own right, 
the automobile industry represents the 
largest single corporative enterprise in 
the world and the progenitor of several 
others. Another distinction unparalleled 
anywhere else in the world. The welfare 
of this industry is directly reflected in 
our variated channels of commerce and 
industry. To handicap it is to manacle a 
large segment of our economy. This, I 
feel certain, is not the intention of this 
legislative body. 

Directing your attention to the legis- 
lative reasoning which is responsible for 
bringing the automobile within the pur- 
view of this law it will be found that 
it is included in a long list of so-called 
luxury items. This is a bare myth not 
worthy of lengthy discussion or argu- 
mentation. The common utility of the 
automobile is an established fact and no 
form of legislative hocus-pocus will 
change it into a luxury. And what are 
we doing to the working public that so 


heavily depends upon auto transporta- 
tion? I will tell you what we are doing: 
We are demonstrating to the American 
taxpayer that once we reach into his 
pocket and find the “pickins” easy that 
we will not let go. Let us put an end to 
such unfair taxation, let us accept the 
plain facts of the case judiciously and 
return to the American public a tax bill 
that reflects his will rather than the ex- 
pediency of our policymakers. 

I know this is a closed rule and that 
my speaking here will not alter the in- 
equities of this bill as regards the auto- 
mobile, but I feel it my duty to remind 
my colleagues of the antiquity of some of 
our legislative reasoning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MANI. 

The preferential motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers on the vote on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Reep of New 
York and Mr. COOPER. 

The Committee divided; and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 192, 
noes 197. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Priest, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4259) to provide a 1-year exten- 
sion of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain existing excise-tax 
rates, and to provide a $20 credit against 
the individual income tax for each per- 
sonal exemption, pursuant to House reso- 
lution 153, reported the bill back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. REED of New York. I am, Mr. 
Speaker, definitely. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies, definitely. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Reep of New York moves to recommit 
the bill, H. R. 4259, to the Committee on 
Ways and Means with instructions to report 


the bill forthwith with the following amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after line 17, page 4, of the 
bill. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 


The previous question was ordered. 
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Abbitt 
Adair 
Alger 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, II. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Arends 
Auchincloss 
Ayres 


Bennett, Fla. 


Bennett, Mich. 


Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cole 

Colmer 
Coon 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Cretella 
Crumpacker 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo, 
Dague 
Davis, Wis 
Dawson, Utah 
Derounian 
Devereux 
Dies 

Dixon 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Dorn, N. V. 
Ellsworth 
Fenton 
Fisher 


Abernethy 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Alexander 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Bailey 
Barden 
Barrett 
Bass, Tenn, 
Bell 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Bowler 
Boykin 


February 25 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
motion I demand the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 205, nays 210, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 18, as follows: 


{Roll No. 15] 
YEAS—205 


Gamble 


Hardy 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Va, 
Harvey 
Henderson 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 

Hillings 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, II. 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Holmes 

Holt 

Hope 

Horan 
Hosmer 
Hyde 
Jackson 
James 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jonas 

Jones, N. C. 
Judd 

Kean 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kilburn 


King. Pa. 


Knox 
Krueger 
Laird 


Latham 
LeCompte 
Lipscomb 
Lovre 
McConnell 
McCulloch 


Miller, Md. 
Miller. Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 


NAYS—210 


Minshall 
Morano 
Mumma 
Nelson 
Nicholson 


Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Sheehan 
Short 
Siler 
Simpson, III. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Springer 
Taber 
Talle 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, 
Mich. 
Thomson, Wyo. 
Tollefson 


Widnall 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, N. X. 
Wilson, Calif. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Younger 


Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, III. 


Dollinger 
Donohue 
Donovan 


Feighan Knutson Rabaut 
Fernandez Landrum Radwan 
Fine Lane Rains 
Fino Lanham uss 
Flood Lankford Rhodes, Pa. 
Flynt Lesinski Riley 
Fogarty Long Rivers 
Forand McCarthy Roberts 
Forrester McCormack Rodino 
Fountain McDowell Rogers, Colo. 
Frazier McMillan Rogers, Fla. 
Friedel Macdonald „ 
Fulton Machrowicz Rogers, Tex. 
Garmatz Mack, III. Rooney 
Gordon Madden Roosevelt 
Granahan Magnuson Rutherford 
Grant Mahon Selden 
Gray Matthews Sheppard 
Green, Oreg. Metcalf Shuford 
Green, Pa, Miller, Calif. Sieminski 
Gregory Sikes 
Griffiths Mollohan Sisk 
Hagen Morgan Staggers 
Haley Morrison Steed 
Harris Moss Sullivan 
Hays, Ark. Moulder Teague, Tex. 
Hays, Ohio Multer Thomas 
Hayworth Murray, III Thompson, La. 
Hébert Murray, Tenn. Thompson, N. J. 
Herlong Natcher ‘Thompson, Tex, 
Holifield Norrell Thornberry 
Holtzman O'Brien, III Trimble 
Huddleston O’Brien, N. T. Tumulty 
Hull O'Hara, III. Udall 
Ikard O'Neill Vanik 
Jarman Passman Vinson 
Jennings Patman Walter 
Johnson, Wis. Perkins Watts 
Jones, Ala. Pfost Whitten 
Jones, Mo. Philbin Wickersham 
Karsten Pilcher Wier 
Kelley, Pa. Pillion Williams, Miss. 
Kelly, N. T. Poage Williams, N. J. 
Keogh Polk Willis 
Kilday Powell Winstead 
Kilgore Preston Wright 
King, Calif. Price Yates 
Klein Priest Zablocki 
Kluczynski Quigley Zelenko 
ANSWERED “PRESENT” —1 
Gathings 
NOT VOTING—18 

Ave Hinshaw Scrivner 
Bitch Kee Shelley 
Bolton, Kirwan Smith, Wis. 

Oliver P. McGregor Spence 
Buckley Mason Young 
Eberharter Norblad 
Engle Richards 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 5 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Smith of Wisconsin for, with Mr. 


Kirwan against. 
Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Buckley against. 
Mr. Gathings for, with Mr. Eberharter 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Engel with Mr. Oliver P. Bolton. 
Mr. Shelley with Mr. McGregor. 
Mrs. Blitch with Mr. Norblad. 

Mrs. Kee with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Richards with Mr. Scrivner. 
Mr. Spence with Mr. Young. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER changed his vote 
from “yea” to nay.“ 

Mr. O’KONSKI changed his vote from 
“nay” to “vea,” 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. EBERHARTER, Who is in 
the hospital. If he were present he 
would vote “nay.” I voted “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. COOPER, Mr. MARTIN, and Mr. 
REED of New York demanded the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 242, nays 175, not voting 17, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 16] 


YEAS—242 
Abbitt Fogarty Natcher 
Abernethy Forand Norrell 
Addonizio Forrester O'Brien, Til 
Albert Fountain O'Brien, N. Y. 
Alexander Frazier O Hara, III. 
Andrews Friedel O’Konski 
Anfuso Fulton O'Neill 
Ashley Garmatz n 
Ashmore Gary Patman 
Aspinall Gathings Perkins 
Bailey Gordon Pfost 
Baker Granahan Philbin 
Barden ant Pilcher 
Barrett Gray Pillion 
Bass, Tenn. Green, Oreg. Poage 
Bell Green, Pa. Polk 
Bennett, Mich. Gregory Powell 
Blatnik Griffiths Preston 
Blitch Gross Price 
Boggs Hagen Priest 
Boland Haley Quigley 
Eolling Hardy Rabaut 
Bonner Harris Radwan 
Bowler Harrison, Va. Rains 
Boykin Hays, Ark. Reuss 
Boyle Hays, Ohio Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bray Hayworth Rhodes, Pa. 
Brooks, La. Hébert Riley 
Brooks, Tex, Herlong Rivers 
Brown, Ga. Holifield Roberts 
Buchanan Holtzman Robeson, Va 
Burleson Huddleston Rodino 
Burnside Hull Rogers, Colo, 
Byrd Ixard Rogers, Fla. 
Byrne, Pa. Jarman Rogers, Mass 
Cannon Jennings Rogers, Tex. 
Carlyle Johnson, Wis. Rooney 
Carnahan Jones, Ala Roosevelt 
Celler Jones. Mo. Rutherford 
Chatham Jones, N. C. Saylor 
Chelf Karsten Schwengel 
Christopher Kelley, Pa Selden 
Chudoft Kelly, N. Y. Sheehan 
Clark Keogh Sheppard 
Colmer Kilday Shuford 
Cooley Kilgore Steminski 
Cooper King, Calif. Sikes 
Corbett Klein Simpson, III. 
Cunningham Kluczynski isk 
Davidson Knox Smith, Miss. 
Davis, Ga. Knutson Smith, Va 
Davis, Tenn. Landrum Staggers 
Dawson, Ill. Lane Steed 
Deane Lanham Sullivan 
Delaney Lankford Teague, Tex. 
Dempsey LeCompte Thomas 
Denton Lesinski Thompson, La. 
Dies Long Thompson, N. J. 
McCarth Thompson, Tex. 
Dingell McCormack Thornberry 
Dodd well Trimble 
Dollinger McMillan Tuck 
Dolliver Macdcnald Tumulty 
Donohue Machrowicz Udall 
Donovan Mack, III Vanik 
Dorn, S. C. Madden Van Zandt 
Dowdy Magnuson Vinson 
Doyle Mahon Walter 
Durham Marshall Watts 
Edmondson Matthews Whitten 
Elliott Metcalf Wickersham 
Evins Miller, Calif Wier 
Fallon Mills Williams, Miss. 
Fascell Molichan Williams, N. J 
Feighan Morgan Willis 
Fernandez Morrison Winstead 
Fine Moss Wright 
Fino Moulder Yates 
Fisher Multer Zablocki 
Flood Murray, III. Zelenko 
Flynt Murray, Tenn. 
NAYS—175 
Adair Belcher Carrigg 
Alger Bennett, Fla. Cederberg 
Allen, Calif. Bentley Chase 
Allen, III. Berry Chenoweth 
Andersen, Betts Chiperfield 
H. Carl Bolton, Church 
Andresen, Frances P. Clevenger 
August H. Cole 
Arends Coon 
Auchincloss Brown, Ohio Coudert 
Ayres Brownson Cramer 
Baldwin Broyhill Cretella 
Bass, N Budge Crumpacker 
Bates Burdick Curtis, 
Baumhart Bush Curtis, Mo. 
Beamer Byrnes, Wis. Dague 
Becker Canfield Davis, Wis. 
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Dawson, Utah Johnson, Calif. Reed, N. Y. 
Derounian Jonas Rees, Kans, 
Devereux Judd Riehlman 
Dixon Kean Robsion, Ky. 
Dondero Kearney Sadlak 
Dorn, N. Y. St. George 
Ellsworth Keating Schenck 
Fenton Kilburn Scherer 
Fjare King, Pa. Scott 
Ford Krueger Scudder 
Frelinghuysen Laird Seely-Brown 
Gamble Latham Short 
Gavin Lipscomb Siler 
Gentry vre Simpson, Pa. 
George McConnell Smith, Kans. 
Gubser McCulloch S er 
Gwinn McDonough Taber 
Hale McIntire Talle 
Halleck McVey Taylor 
Hand Mack, Wash. Teague, Calif, 
Harden Mailliard Thompson, 
Harrison, Nebr. Mich, 
Harvey Meader Thomson, Wyo. 
Henderson Merrow Tollefson 
Heselton Miller, Md. Utt 
Hess Miller, Nebr. Van Pelt 
Hiestand Miller, N. Y. Velde 
Hill Minshall Vorys 
Hillings Morano Vursell 
Hoeven Mumma Wainwright 
Hoffman, I. Nelson Weaver 
Hoffman, Mich. Nicholson Westland 
Holmes O'Hara, Minn. Wharton 
Holt Osmers Widnall 
Hope Ostertag Wigglesworth 
Horan Patterson Williams, N. Y. 
Hosmer Pelly Wilson, Calif, 
Hyde Phillips Wilson, Ind. 
Jackson Poff Withrow 
James Prouty Wolcott 
Jenkins Ray Wolverton 
Jensen Reece, Tenn Younger 
Johansen Reed, III. 
NOT VOTING—17 
Avery Hinshaw Richards 
Bolton, Kee Scrivner 
Oliver P. Kirwan Shelley 
Buckley McGregor Smith, Wis. 
Eberharter Mason Spence 
Engle Norblad Young 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Smith of Wiscon- 
sin against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Mason against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Shelley with Mr. Young. 

Mr. Engel with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Eberharter with Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Richards with Mr. Oliver P. Bolton. 
Mr. Spence with Mr. McGregor. 

Mrs. Kee with Mr. Norblad. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask the majority leader what the pro- 
gram will be for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot say what will happen in connec- 
tion with the conference report on the 
pay raise bill in the other body. 

Aside from that the program for next 
week follows: 

On Monday there will be no business. 

On Tuesday there is a primary in Bal- 
timore and there will be no business. 

For Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, if the Rules Committee reports out 
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rules on the bill H. R. 1573, which under- 
takes to repeal section 348 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, and House Joint 
Resolution 202 relating to an increase in 
FHA mortgage insurance on housing, 
those bills will be brought up. 

Any conference reports that may be 
available next week will be brought up. 
The only one I know of is the one that is 
in the other branch at the present time. 

Mr. MARTIN. Has the gentleman 
been advised by anyone from the Appro- 
priations Committee as to when we may 
expect an appropriation bill to come be- 
fore the House? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Not definitely. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is there any in the 
near offing? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I say this with 
reservations so that I might inquire for 
specific information: There is a likeli- 
hood of an appropriation bill coming in 
week after next, but I do not want to 
make that as a definite statement or as 
a commitment. 

Mr. MARTIN. I hope we may have an 
appropriation bill soon. Two months 
have now elapsed and not a single ap- 
propriation bill has reached the floor. 


If we are going to have a recess we will 


have to get some of them moving. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have no obser- 
vation to make in reply to the gentle- 
man’s remarks. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE CHARLES LABAN 
ABERNETHY 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
and to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, it be- 
comes my sad duty to announce the 
death of a former Member of this House, 
the Honorable Charles Laban Abernethy. 
Mr. Abernethy died at his home, Febru- 
ary 23, 1955, after a long illness. He was 
elected to the 68th Congress from the 
Third North Carolina Congressional Dis- 
trict and was re-elected to the five suc- 
ceeding Congresses. He was a native 
North Carolinian, the son of a very out- 
standing Methodist minister. He 
studied law at the University of North 
Carolina and began his practice in Beau- 
fort, N. C. He served as district solicitor 
of the fifth judicial district for a period 
of 12 years: moved to New Bern, N. C., in 
1913 and continued his law practice until 
he was elected to Congress in 1922. 

Mr. Abernethy was a tireless worker, 
and rendered valuable service to the peo- 
ple of the Third North Carolina District 
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and to the State. During the period of 
his service, he was instrumental in ob- 
taining an appropriation for the erection 
of a handsome Federal building for his 
hometown of New Bern. He served for 
several years as a member of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
and the Appropriations Committee of the 
House and worked tirelessly for the im- 
provement of North Carolina waterways 
and the fishing industry, both of which 
are so important to the residents of 
eastern North Carolina. He was one of 
the first advocates of an inland waterway 
for North Carolina. 

The former Congressman was very ac- 
tive in veterans’ affairs, and during his 
service in Congress, he not only strongly 
supported and worked for the passage 
of legislation for the benefit of the vet- 
erans, but he also handled successfully 
hundreds of individual veterans’ claims 
through his office. 

During the 69th Congress, Represent- 
ative Abernethy introduced and obtained 
passage of a bill establishing a national 
military park at the battlefield of Moore’s 
Creek, which is located in Pender 
County, N. C., and where one of the most 
significant battles of the Revolutionary 
War took place. Many thousands of 
people will mourn his passing. 

Mr. Abernethy was a past master of 
the Franklin Masonic Lodge at Beaufort, 
N. C., and was a member of the New 
Bern, N. C., Sudan Shrine Temple. He 
organized the Deems Bible Class at New 
Bern’s Centenary Methodist Church, 
and was its teacher for a number of 
years. While in Congress, he commuted 
frequently from Washington to New 
Bern to conduct this class. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mrs. Minnie May 
Abernethy, one son, Charles L. Aber- 
nethy, Jr., two sisters, Mrs. Frances 
Hardenburg and Mrs. Dora Blount, and 
two brothers, Ivan B. Abernethy and 
Benjamin Abernethy. Funeral services 
will be held today at Centenary Metho- 
dist Church, New Bern, N. C. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not attempt to re- 
count the many valuable contributions 
that he made to that district in the way 
of service, and his activities for securing 
consideration for the people of that dis- 
trict that they were entitled to. He was 
an active church worker. He was ac- 
tive in the Democratic Party. He was 
respected by the official family of North 
Carolina, and I am quite sure there are 
many Members of this body who will 
join with me in mourning his passing. 
Many of you knew him, and many of 


. you will recall the very fine contribution 


that he made. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
learned with deep regret of the death of 
our late friend. I remember him well. 
I served with him for several years. He 
was a very hard-working Member of the 
House and one who served his district 
with ability and with devotion. He was 
an outstanding son of North Carolina 
and a great American. I am glad to join 
with my friend, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, in these expressions of 
regard on his passing and to extend to his 
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loved ones my profound sympathy in 
their great loss and sorrow. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DURHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I learned of the death 
of former Congressman Abernethy. 
Many years ago his father, who was a 
Methodist minister, and an able one, 
moved to our city and educated his sons 
in the University of North Carolina. 
Still today in that city lives the widow of 
one of his brothers who was one of the 
most famous and most beloved physi- 
cians that the vicinity of North Caro- 
lina ever had the privilege of knowing. 
I have known the Abernethy family for 
some 45 years or more. They were very 
conscientious. They were people who 
were patriotic. They were devout peo- 
ple. He also has two sisters living here 
today in Washington. I extend to them 
and to the widow of Mr. Abernethy, who 
still lives in Chapel Hill, my deepest 
sympathies. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, living in 
the same town with Mr. Abernethy, hav- 
ing practiced at the same bar with him 
prior to his coming to Congress, I, of 
course, knew him well and knew his fam- 
ily well. I extend to his family and 
friends my very sincere sympathy and 
my expressions of regret on his passing. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members of the House may have 
the privilege of extending their remarks, 
if they so desire, at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of North Carolina has lost a fine 
citizen; his friends have suffered a great ` 
loss. God bless his family. 


AUTHORITY TO ACT DURING 
ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the House 
until Monday next, the Clerk be author- 
ized to receive messages from the Senate 
and that the Speaker be authorized to 
sign any enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions duly passed by the two Houses and 
found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATIONALITY POLICY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 8, section 1106 (a), United 
States Code, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Policy, the follow- 
ing Members on the part of the House: 
Mr. CELLER, Mr. WALTER, Mr. FEIGHAN, 
Miss THOMPSON of Michigan, Mr. REED 
of Illinois. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. FRIEDEL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Drocs. 

Mr. Priest and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. 

Mr. McCormack and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. GaTuHInGs and include letters and 
articles. 

Mr. Burpick and include additional 
material. 

Mr. REED of New York in three 
instances. 

Mr. Jounson of California and include 
a speech. 

Mr. Forp and include extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 39 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, February 28, 1955, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under clause ^ of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


467. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to increase the an- 
nuities of certain retired civilian members 
of the teaching staffs of the United States 
Naval Academy and the United States Naval 
Postgraduate School”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

468. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to provide for the 
examination preliminary to promotion of of- 
ficers of the naval service”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request): 

H. R. 4420. A bill to modify the basis for 
award of gratuitous national service life in- 
surance to a dependent parent; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 4421. A bill to extend to certain per- 
sons an additional period in which to ob- 
tain national service life insurance under 
section 620 of the National Service Life In- 
surance Act of 1940; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, 

H. R. 4422. A bill to authorize the grant 
of insurance under section 621 of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 on 
permanent, as well as 5-year level premium 
term, plans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H. R. 4423. A bill to provide continued na- 
tional service life insurance for certain vet- 
erans totally disabled in active military or 
naval service; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 4424. A bill to amend chapter 73 of 

title 18 of the United States Code (relating 
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to obstruction of justice) so as to make cer- 
tain provisions of that chapter apply to the 
District Court for the District of Alaska; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4425. A bill providing for a prelimi- 
nary flood-control and bank-stabilization ex- 
amination and survey in the Matanuska Val- 
ley, Alaska; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 4426. A bill to amend section 7 of 
the act approved September 22, 1922, as 
amended; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H. R. 4427. A bill to provide that the pro- 
visions of the Natural Gas Act shall not ap- 
ply to the sale of natural gas, as an incident 
of its production and gathering, by an in- 
dependent producer not engaged in the in- 
terstate transmission of natural gas; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 4428. A bill to promote the further 
development of public library service in 
rural areas; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 4429. A bill creating a Federal Com- 
mission to formulate plans for the construc- 
tion in the District of Columbia of a civic 
auditorium, including an Inaugural Hall of 
Presidents and a music, drama, fine arts, and 
mass communications center; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 4430. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 4431. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: 

H. R. 4432. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 4433. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. R. 4434. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 4435. A bill providing relief against 
certain forms of discrimination in interstate 
transportation; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 4436. A bill relating to the sale of 
water from the Clark Hill Reservoir to the 
city of McCormick, S. C.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mrs. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 4437. A bill relating to withholding 
for State employee retirement system pur- 
poses, on the compensation of certain civil- 
ian employees of the National Guard and 
the Air National Guard; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H. R. 4438. A bill to provide that the de- 
cennial census of agriculture shall include 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 4439. A bill to provide for the recog- 
nition by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs of veterans of World War I of the 
U. S. A. in the presentation of claims under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 4440. A bill to amend section 25 (b) 
(3) of the Internal Revenue Code so as to 
include dependents in the Republic of the 
Philippines; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. R. 4441. A bill to amend section 14 (b) 
of the National Labor Relations Act so as 
to protect the rights.of employees and em- 
ployers, in industries affecting commerce, to 
enter into union-shop agreements; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 4442. A bill to provide for emergency 
Federal financial assistance to the States and 
Territories in the construction of urgently 
needed public elementary and secondary 
school facilities, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H. R. 4443. A bill to reduce the premium 
rates for FHA insurance on cooperative hous- 
ing to one-fourth of 1 percent; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H. R. 4444. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a partial 
tax credit for certain payments made to a 
public or private educational institution of 
higher education; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. R. 4445. A bill to liberalize the marriage 
requirements for compensation and pension 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 4446. A bill to provide assistance to 
the States in the construction, moderniza- 
tion, additions, and/or improvement of 
domiciliary or hospital buildings of State or 
Territorial operated soldiers’ homes by a 
grant to subsidize in part the capital out- 
lay cost; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 4447, A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain as additions to the Central Valley 
project, California, the Trinity River divi- 
sion and the San Luis unit of the West San 
Joaquin division; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 4448. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 
(48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S. C. 718), as amended; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 4449. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain lands within Caven Point 
terminal and ammunition loading pier, New 
Jersey, to the New Jersey Turnpike Author- 
ity; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 4450. A bill to provide benefits for 
members of the Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces who suffer disability or death 
from injury or disease incurred while en- 
gaged in active-duty or inactive-duty train- 
ing; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. R. 4451. A bill to repeal section 462 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H. J. Res. 235. Joint resolution to amend 

section 84 (a) (2) of title 28 of the United 


States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. GROSS: 


H. J. Res. 236. Joint resolution providing 
that each member of the Armed Forces sent 
overseas shall be notified of the fact that, 
because of certain international agreements, 
he may be subject to the criminal jurisdic- 
tion of a foreign country without the safe- 
guards provided by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 158. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on the Judiciary to investigate 
and study monopolistic mergers in the tex- 
tile industry; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New Mexico, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States concerning the urgent neces- 
sity to amend the Natural Gas Act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: 

H. R. 4452. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Pura 
Chaviano Martinez de Walter; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 4453. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Zmirah Mittelman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAUMHART: 

H. R. 4454. A bill for the relief of Rosezella 
Marie Preston Curran; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELCHER: 

H.R. 4455. A bill for the relief of Christa 
Harkrader; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL (by request): 

H. R. 4456. A bill for the relief of Cpl. 
Oscar H. Mash, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H. R. 4457. A bill for the relief of Jacob 
Fraim Zubli; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mrs. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 4458. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Kazuko Kaneshiro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4459. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hildegard Piberger Chun; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 4460. A bill for the relief of Nicolaos 
Theocharous Grammatikos; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. R. 4461. A bill for the relief of Attilio 

Gabrielle; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 4462. A bill for the relief of John 
Maurice Lamont; to the Committce on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 4463. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Alaton Eskenazi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RILEY: 

H. R. 4464. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Kathryn H. Wallace; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 4465. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States conditions in two deeds con- 
veying certain submarginal lands to Clem- 
son Agricultural College of South Carolina 
so as to permit such college, subject to cer- 
tain conditions, to sell, lease, or otherwise 
dispose of such lands; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 4466. A bill for the relief of Lois O. 

Jennings; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WILLIAMS of New York: 

H.R, 4467. A bill for the relief of Elsie 
Kathleen Bucknell; to the Committee op the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. R. 4468. A bill for the relief of Marga- 
rethe Bock; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 4469. A bill for the relief of Maria da 
Conceicao Prentice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 


122. By the SPEAKER: Petition of secre- 
tary-treasurer, Texas Association of Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters, Austin, Tex., 
expressing opposition to the Federal reinsur- 
ance bills now before the Congress, known as. 
H. R. 3458 and S. 886; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

123. Also, petition of the chairman, Long 
Island Chapter, Knights of Columbus, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., expressing support of the prin- 
ciples of the Bricker amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

124. Also, petition of the chairman, Lithu- 
anian Community of Stamford, Stamford, 
Conn., expressing gratitude to the United 
States for its support to the cause of inde- 
pendence of Lithuania, and her neighbors, 
Latvia and Estonia; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

125. Also, petition of the chairman, Lith- 
uanian Americans of Westfield, Westfield, 
Mass., expressing gratitude to the United 
States for the support given Lithuania by 
refusing to recognize the unjust enslave- 
ment of the Republic of Lithuania, etc.; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Tax Relief Under H. R. 4300 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a lot of talk to the effect 
that the Republican tax program of last 
year did practically nothing for lower 
bracket taxpayers, specifically those with 
incomes below $5,000. Let us put the 
record straight once and for all. 

In the first place these statements have 
referred only to the big tax-revision bill. 
This ignores the fact that the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 was only one part 
of the entire tax program and, from a 
revenue standpoint a relatively small 
part. The entire tax reduction provided 
last year amounted to $7.4 billion, of 
which the revision bill only accounted 
for $1.4 billion. 

The biggest single portion of the pro- 
gram was the across-the-board individ- 
ual income-tax reduction which went 
into effect a year ago last January. That 
reduction amounted to $3 billion. There 
are some who say that that reduction 
was provided for in a law enacted by a 
Democratic Congress. Of course, we all 
know that the actual reduction could 


never have been permitted to take effect 
unless tremendous expenditure reduc- 
tions had not been achieved by the Re- 
publican Party. The $3 billion reduction 
was achieved by a tax cut in the rate of 
about 10 percent in the lower and middle 
income brackets and ranging down to a 
little over 1 percent in the upper brack- 
ets. About 31 percent of the tax relief 
in that bill went to individuals with ad- 
justed gross incomes of less than $5,000. 
It should be pointed out that this was 
approximately the same percentage by 
which these individuals had previously 
had their taxes increased. In other 
words, we went down almost exactly the 
way we had come up. 

Moreover, it should be recognized that 
this group with adjusted gross incomes of 
under $5,000 to whom 31 percent of the 
tax relief went, actually bear about 29 
percent of the total income tax burden. 
Therefore the percentage reduction in 
the below-$5,000 area represented an 
equitable distribution of the tax relief 
based upon the existing distribution of 
the income tax burden. 

In addition, the majority ignored the 
fact that we also provided $1 billion 
excise tax reduction on a wide variety of 
items including telephone calls, railroad 
tickets, ladies’ handbags, toilet articles, 
and so forth. Practically this entire re- 
duction benefited individuals, particu- 
larly the Nation’s consumers. Moreover, 
I would like to point out that that par- 


ticular tax reduction helped a class of 
people which the present Democratic 
$20 proposal ignores completely. The 
class which I am talking about is made 
up of those who pay no income taxes 
today because of low incomes, such as 
those living on social security benefits 
and other small pensions. Excise tax 
cuts are the only way to lessen the tax 
burden on these people. 

Insofar as the tax revision bill is con- 
cerned, about $800 million or more than 
half of its total reduction went to indi- 
viduals. It is not possible to make any 
accurate estimate of which classes of 
taxpayer's received the most dollar bene- 
fit from this reduction. To say that 
those below $5,000 received little or no 
benefit is to completely distort the facts. 
Take one single provision, for example, 
the retirement income credit involves a 
revenue loss of about $140 million, ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the entire indi- 
vidual tax reduction contained in the bill. 
This provision was so drawn that its 
benefits are concentrated almost en- 
tirely in the low income area. More 
liberal treatment of dependents, repre- 
senting another $80 million in tax bene- 
fits was also of material help to low in- 
come taxpayers. It is my belief that 
individuals with adjusted gross incomes 
of $5,000 or less received approximately 
the same percentage of tax benefits as 
their present share of the tax burden 
bears to the total income tax. 
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World Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago there was much propaganda afloat 
in this country advocating a world gov- 
ernment of which the United States is 
to be merely one of the states, surren- 
dering its national sovereignty to the 
_ overall organization. That idea was ap- 
parently rejected by the people of the 
United States, and for a time the propa- 
ganda died out. Since January of this 
year, however, it has been revived and is 
now going full bast. 

This is the most important issue be- 
fore the American people today. The 
question is: Shall the United States give 
up its national sovereignty and become 
only a member of a world government? 

Some of the people in high places 
startle us with their statements. Owen 
J. Roberts, former member of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is 
quoted as saying: National sovereignty 
is a silly shibboleth.” Justice Roberts is 
president of the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee. How he could hold up his right 
hand and swear to defend and protect 
the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domes- 
tic, and then head a committee seeking 
to build a world government which 
would eliminate our own sovereignty is 
hard to understand. 

Here is the text of the resolution in- 
troduced in the Senate on February 9 
of this year: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
is requested to invite the democracies which 
sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty to 
name delegates, representing their princi- 
pal political parties, to meet this year with 
delegates of the United States in a Federal 
convention to explore how far their peoples, 
and the peoples of such other democracies 
as the convention may invite to send dele- 
gates, can apply among them, within the 
framework of the United Nations, the prin- 
ciples of free federal union, 


Here again is the knockout blow 
against the Constitution: 

This called meeting for next year * * * is 
to explore the possibility of relinquishing 
our sovereignty. 


How can we support the Constitution 
and defend it against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic, if we are to contem- 
plate relinquishing our sovereignty? 
The author of this resolution in the 
Senate just got through swearing to de- 
fend our Constitution, and in the next 
breadth he proposes the possibility of 
surrendering it. This last resolution 
does not propose to surrender our sov- 
ereignty, but proposes the possibility of 
doing so. It is a new coat of sugar— 
but the same doughnut. 

It is a curious fact that Rhodes 
scholars are quite generally in line with 
the philosophy of world government, 
not all, however. I wondered why and 
looked into the matter. Here is the an- 
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nounced purpose of this school. From 
the American Oxonian, the official pub- 
lication of the Association for American 
Rhodes Scholars, January 1945, we read: 

This is not an educational endowment as 
ordinarily understood. Its purpose is not to 
give anyone an education he could not 
otherwise afford; not to promote learning; 
but to encourage in the rising generation 
* * a particular outlook on problems of 
the world: To give them in fact a political 
bias, 


And a booklet issued by the Chicago 
Tribune in 1951 says: 

Rhodes scholarships were established for 
the primary purpose of instilling political 
bias in the minds of young Americans in 
favor of world federation, involving the sur- 
render of American sovereignty. 


I would be unalterably opposed to the 
appointment of John Marshall Harlan 
as a member of the Supreme Court, be- 
cause he is a Rhodes scholar and if in- 
doctrinated with the philosophy above 
quoted, I would not be sure he would 
support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States if it conflicted with 
the Charter of the United Nations. 
Some members of the Supreme Court 
have taken this position already, and I 
refer to the steel-seizure case under the 
Truman administration. We already 
have on the Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, who is a vice president 
of the United World Federalists. In a 
recent test case before that body it is 
reported that the vote was a tie, 4 to 4, 
on the question of which is the supreme 
law of the land—the United States Con- 
stitution or the United Nations Charter. 

Judge Harlan, if appointed, might 
turn against the doctrine of his own 
school, but the chances are that he would 
not. We cannot afford to take chances 
on a matter as important as this. 


Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware, I am sure, of the fact that we are 
now in the midst of an annual observance 
of Brotherhood Week. America has a 
great number of observances during the 
year commemorating occasions, person- 
ages, and ideals—all of which have a 
special significance in their link to cer- 
tain basic principles inherent in our 
democratic form of government and our 
concepts concerning man and his 
human rights. In these many observ- 
ances, I think it well that we be reminded 
that Brotherhood Week, in the essential 
meaning of the observance and without 
regard to point of time in which the cele- 
bration was established, is the basic 
premise from which all of these observ- 
ances stem. Brotherhood Week embod- 
ies the very roots of our religious faith 
and the very roots of the faith upon 
which our Nation was founded. 
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Whatever our religious creed, we who 
are Christians hold the common faith 
that the one Father made of one blood 
all the races of the world; that funda- 
mentally all men are brothers. What- 
ever our political party affiliations, we 
who are American philosophically—in 
truth—hold the common faith that all 
men are created equal and are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Brother- 
hood Week is not then an observance 
pointing up the human rights of any 
particular people; rather it is an observ- 
ance meant to keep in the fore of all 
men’s mind that our basic religious and 
democratic tenets are the protection to 
your human rights, to my human rights, 
and to the human rights of all the peo- 
ples of the world who hold our common 
faith. 

Human rights was the underlying 
issue behind extension of the universal 
military program, which involves the 
sons of all races, colors, creeds; human 
rights was the issue behind the Formosa 
resolution, involving protection of rights 
of our Nation and of brother nations. 
The right to life and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, through promotion of general 
welfare—as set forth in the opening of 
our Constitution—is the issue behind our 
concern in the economic well-being of 
our Federal workers and our Nation's 
workers in general. 

“Your faith shall be known by your 
works“ —if as an individual, regardless 
of race, creed, or national origin, we truly 
believe that we hold inalienable rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; if as an individual, we truly believe 
that through one God in whom we live 
and move and have our being, we, having 
a spark of His divine nature, have dig- 
nity and stature before all men, it must 
follow that all men have such equal 
rights and stature and to uphold and 
promote our individual human rights, we 
must uphold and promote the human 
rights of all men. 

Brotherhood week is not a time to be 
viewed with lightness. It is a time for 
rededication to democratic principles 
and, above all, a time of rededication to 
the principles of our Christian faith. I 


call it to your attention, urging its prac- 


tice, not for a week, but for each day 
of daily life, knowing that in its prin- 
ciples is the hope and salvation of this 
world in which we live. 


Willis W. Bradley: Naval Officer and 
Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr.Speak- 
er, the splendid eulogies on our late col- 
league, the Honorable Willis W. Bradley, 
of California, so far published portray 
not only a rich personality but also a 
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career notable for its record of construc- 
tive achievements. Of his many impor- 
tant contributions none are of more last- 
ing value than those for the Panama 
Canal while he was a Member of Con- 
gress, 1947-49. These merit special em- 
phasis. 

At the time he was elected to the 80th 
Congress Captain Bradley had just com- 
pleted a long and distinguished career 
as a line officer of the Navy with early 
specialization in ordnance engineering. 
In later years, he had important admin- 
istrative assignments, served as Gover- 
nor of Guam, held responsible positions 
afloat, and navigated in many parts of 
the world. This background of experi- 
ence combined to qualify him eminently 
for leadership in the 80th Congress, in 
which he was assigned to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. On 
that assignment he quickly became a 
recognized authority on interoceanic ca- 
nal problems, for which he had been 
prepared by a lifetime of naval experi- 
ence and years of study of the Isthmian 
problem. 

When the question of the sea-level 
project for the Panama Canal was pre- 
sented to the Congress in 1947, his defi- 
nite views, vigorously expressed, served 
to prevent hasty action. Thus, the com- 
mittees of the Congress were able to 
delye more deeply into that controversial 
proposal and its far-reaching implica- 
tions. 

On that committee one of his ablest 
colleagues was the late Representative 
Schuyler Otis Bland, of Virginia, who 
was then the senior minority member 
of the committee and its former chair- 
man. He and Captain Bradley recog- 
nized each other’s great abilities and 
formed an effective team, particularly as 
to canal matters. 

When leaving the Congress in 1949, 
Captain Bradley passed on to Judge 
Bland and others the results of his canal 
studies. Thus, the 8ist Congress, under 
the guidance of Judge Bland, who then 
resumed his chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, was able to carry on its work on the 
Panama Canal without discontinuity. 
As the member of that committee desig- 
nated by Judge Bland to be chairman of 
a special subcommittee to investigate the 
operations of the Panama Canal, I was 
one of the principal recipients of Captain 
Bradley’s teachings. We had many con- 
sultations. 

The highlight of these was a presenta- 
tion on the subject of the Panama Canal 
in the Navy Department, arranged at the 
suggestion of Captain Bradley by the 
Secretary of the Navy. By means of 
canal operational exhibits and terrain 
models, Captain Bradley explained the 
problems of ship transit and what is re- 
quired for their solution. A distin- 
guished engineer with Panama Canal ex- 
perience, who was also present, described 
the principal engineering questions, 
5 are fundamental in its considera- 

on. 

The lessons derived from those par- 
ticular discussions were of immeasurable 
value to the subcommittee. They helped 
to clarify much of the fog of confusion 
that has featured so much canal debates, 
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and helped to start the investigation 
along a path that overcame obstacles. 

Captain Bradley made two notable ad- 
dresses on the Isthmian question. The 
first, delivered on April 19, 1948, before 
the Cosmos Club, of Washington, is en- 
titled “What of the Panama Canal?” 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 94, part 
10, page A2449. The second, made on 
February 24, 1949, before the Engineers 
Club of Washington, is entitled “The 
Whys of the Panama Canal,” CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 95, part 12, page 
A1303. 

These two addresses are among the 
finest pronouncements on the canal 
question in the records of the Congress. 
As such, they are must reading for all 
who wish to go deeply into the canal sub- 
ject, and are especially commended for 
study by the committees of the Congress. 


Benefits to Little Taxpayers by Republican 
Tax Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
by eliminating wasteful, duplicating 
spending, the Republican 83d Congress, 
with the backing of the Republican ad- 
ministration, has made possible the larg- 
est tax reduction in the history of the 
world. Since we took over as majority 
party in Congress in 1953, the tax sav- 
ings to the American farmers, con- 
sumers, and businessmen have been at 
the rate of $7.4 billion per year. 

Today, however, I would like to talk 
not about the great accomplishment of 
the Republicans in the field of tax re- 
duction, but about what we have done 
in the field of tax revision. 

The bill which I introduced and which 
the President signed on August 16, 1954, 
is the most monumental legislative un- 
dertaking ever attempted in any legis- 
lature anywhere in the world. 

This 900-page Republican law cuts 
away the overlapping, unfair, and useless 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
which had grown up piecemeal under 
successive Democratic Congresses. It 
corrects countless inequities which had 
been permitted to work against some of 
the most deserving groups of our tax- 
payers, such as farmers, retired old peo- 
ple, widows, widowers, working mothers, 
and those burdened with high medical 
expenses. And it closes innumerable 
loopholes in the old tax laws under 
which unscrupulous taxpayers were able 
to avoid their fair share of tax burden. 

Work on this bill started in 1951 when, 
in anticipation of a Republican victory 
in 1952, I instructed my staff to prepare 
a questionnaire to be sent out to repre- 
sentative farmers, consumers, workers, 
and ‘businessmen, asking them for their 
suggestions as to how our tax laws 
could be improved. The response was 
astounding. Over 15,000 taxpayer sug- 
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gestions for improvements in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code were received. In 
addition, groups of leading tax experts 
throughout the country were organized 
to study specific problem areas in our 
Federal tax structure. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
conducted public hearings on 40 differ- 
ent topics of major importance in con- 
nection with general tax revision. In the 
course of these hearings the committee 
heard testimony from over 500 wit- 
nesses. The committee and its staff 
then gave intensive consideration and 
study to the vast material which it had 
thus obtained. President Eisenhower 
and the staff in the Treasury Depart- 
ment endorsed this great task. In fact, 
the President has referred to it as the 
cornerstone of his legislative program. 
It has been estimated that over 500,000 
man-hours have been spent on the bill. 

Of course, I cannot summarize, today, 
the over 3,000 independent tax-law 
changes which the bill makes in our 
tax laws. I would like to give you just 
a few examples of the kind of thing that 
it does. 

First, it permits a parent to take a 
$600 deduction for a child whom he sup- 
ports, if the child is under 19, or is at- 
tending school, or is receiving on-the- 
farm training, or is going to college, re- 
gardless of the child’s earnings. Num- 
ber of taxpayers benefited, 1,300,000. 
Saving to these taxpayers, $85 million. 

Second, it permits farmers to deduct 
up to 25 percent of farm income for soil 
and water conservation. Number of 
farmers benefited, 500,000. Saving to 
these farmers, $10 million. In addition, 
farmers are benefited by provisions 
which permit more rapid writeoff of the 
expense of farm machinery equipment 
and construction and which remove the 
tax on the sale of diseased cattle. 

Third, retired persons 65 or over will 
be exempt on all retirement income up to 
$1,200, with tax saving up to $240 per 
person. In addition, of course, to their 
personal exemptions. Over one and 
one-half million of our retired school- 
teachers, firemen, policemen, and civil 
servants and other senior citizens will be 
benefited by this provision. Tax saving 
to them, $141 million. 

Fourth, under the bill medical ex- 
penses can be deducted when they exceed 
3 percent of income, instead of 5 percent 
as under prior law. Thus under the 
new tax bill a family with $3,000 of gross 
income, and medical expenses of $150, 
will be able to deduct $60. The same 
family would not be able to deduct any- 
thing under the old law.. In addition, 
the bill doubles the present maximum 
limit on the amount that can be deducted 
for medical expenses. Eight and one- 
half million taxpayers will be saved $80 
million by this provision. 

Fifth, the bill gives working widows, 
widowers, and mothers a tax deduction 
of up to $600 for child care expense. 
Two and one-tenth million taxpayers in 
the low-income group will save $130 mil- 
lion as a result of this provision. 

Sixth, the bill exempts all death bene- 
fits up to $5,000 paid by an employer to 
the widow or other beneficiary of the 
employee. 
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Seventh, the bill gives some relief from 
the double taxation of dividend income. 
It does this by excluding from the tax- 
payer’s income the first $50 in dividends. 
A 4-percent credit on the amount of 
dividend income over $50 is allowed. 
This is an election year and the Demo- 
crats have seized on this provision in an 
attempt to claim that it is designed to 
benefit the rich. They neglect to point 
out that among Americans who own 
stock are 2,130,000 housewives; 20,000 
sailors, soldiers, and marines; 210,000 
semiskilled workers, 320,000 farmers, 
410,000 factory workers, 590,000 clerical 
workers, 250,000 small shopkeepers, and 
200,000 salesmen. 

Of the 4,750,000 families who own 
stock in public corporations those with 
income of $5,000 a year or less own about 
one-third of the stock. These include 
290,000 families with incomes of $2,000 
or less. 

The Democrats neglect to point out 
that even under the new tax bill the total 
income tax on the single man who has 
wages of $3,000 per year would be $300. 
If the same man had made this amount 
of money in a corporation and had re- 
ceived it in dividends instead of wages 
the total income tax paid thereon would 
have been $1,568. 

The Democrats also neglect to point 
out that almost all civilized countries 
provide relief from the double taxation 
of dividends far greater than that in the 
new law. Canada, for example, provides 
a-20-percent tax credit for dividend in- 
come—five times the credit in the new 
bill. Incidentally, one of the results of 
this Canadian tax credit is that new cap- 
ital has been flowing into Canada at a 
tremendous rate, creating jobs in that 
country which otherwise might have 
been made available in the United 
States. 

In addition to these benefits; the new 
law will save taxpayers $25 million in 
increased allowable deductions for char- 
itable contributions; $10 million in de- 
ductions for interest on credit purchases 
and $10 million in more equitable taxa- 
tion of pensions and annuities. 

In addition to removing countless in- 
equities in the taxation of individuals, 
the new Republican tax bill removes tax 
shackles which have impeded the growth 
of our economy. Thus, the bill will per- 
mit the more liberal writeoff of the cost 
of new equipment through the deprecia- 
tion allowance. For example, in the 
first year of life of the new equipment 
the taxpayer will be able to write off 
twice the amount now allowed. This 
provision represents savings to taxpayers 
of $375 million, of which seventy-five 
million represents savings to individuals, 
such as farmers, shopkeepers, and sales- 
men. 

Of course, in the long run there will be 
no net loss of revenue to the Government 
from this provision since by accelerating 
the depreciation deductions these deduc- 
tions are simply shifted from later to 
earlier years. However, the provision 
will mean thousands of jobs and better 
products at less cost. 

Other aids to business found in the 
new tax law are as follows: Tax account- 
ing rules are brought into harmony with 
business accounting. 
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The law will ease for small business 
the penalty tax on certain accumulated 
earnings which are retained for legiti- 
mate business purposes in the corpora- 
tion. 

The law will give to small-business 
men favorable tax treatment in the 
deduction of expenditures for research 
and experiments designed to create new 
products and new jobs. 

I have listed only a very few of the 
important changes in our tax laws made 
by the bill. All in all, the new law con- 
tains $827 million of tax relief for indi- 
viduals and $536 million of tax relief for 
business. However, since the new law 
also extended the present 52-percent 
corporate income tax for 1 additional 
year, it will bring in an additional $1.2 
billion from corporations. This in- 
creased tax on corporations practically 
pays for all the tax relief granted so that 
the net cost of the bill to the revenue 
will be only 8163 million. 

I hope I have said enough to show that 
the new Republican Internal Revenue 
Code will create more jobs, will help 
farmers and workers, as well as business, 
will promote the technological develop- 
ment needed for defense, and will pro- 
vide more goods and services for all our 
people. 

It is a blueprint.for a better and more 
prosperous America. 


The Late Pete Jarman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Pete Jarman, an illustrious 
Member of this body from 1937 until 
1949, and my esteemed friend and valued 
colleague, died on February 17 at the 
age of 62. 

Pete Jarman represented the Sixth 
District of Alabama with courage, charm, 
and political know-how. He has been 
called a Congressman’s Congressman. 
We can point with pride to his confident 
support of our foreign policy and the 
ability he had to draw others to him. 

He was born in Greensboro, Ala. After 
graduating from the University of Ala- 
bama he tutored under his father in the 
probate office of Sumpter County. When 
World War I came he attended the first 
officers’ candidate school at Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga., and went overseas as a 
first lieutenant. He returned February 
2, 1919, having been wounded in France. 

In 1931 Mr. Jarman became secretary 
of state for Alabama. Four years later 
he was named assistant State control- 
ler. Elected to the United States House 
of Representatives in 1937, he served 
until 1949. 

President Truman named Pete Jar- 
man as Ambassador to Australia in 1949. 
He left that post in 1953 and retired. 

His interest and membership in worth- 
while organizations reads like a cross 
section of American life. He was com- 
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mander of the Department of Alabama, 
American Legion, in 1927-28. In 1947 he 
was elected president of the Jefferson 
Island Club, which drew its membership 
from members of the Democratic Party, 
and dedicated itself to the political prin- 
ciples of Thomas Jefferson. 

Pete Jarman regarded his constituents 
as the finest, the best, the kindest people 
of the world.” He was one of them. He 
shared with distinction the responsibili- 
ties of our House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. His duties he regarded as a 
sacred trust. 

I believe the finest tribute I can ac- 
cord our deceased colleague is to repeat 
his own words, given in this Chamber 
during his years of service: 

Congress is composed of men of common 
interests with the plain people as well as 
the mighty. * I have served all the 
counties of my district with regard for the 
advice and counsel of the citizens of them - 
all, never having been controlled by any 
group. You also know I never will be * * * 
To serve my country, my district, my State, 
my Nation to the best of my ability has 
ever been my keen desire. 


I rejoice that I was privileged to serve 
with Pete Jarman and welcome this ep- 
portunity to express my great admira- 
tion for him. I am certain you join 
with me in acknowledging a deep sense 
of personal loss in his passing. ` 

The family life of our late friend and 
Mrs. Jarman was beautiful, an inspira- 
tion for all to follow. They were always 
together, always sweethearts. 

I extend to Mrs. Jarman my deep 
sympathy in her great loss and sorrow. 


Let’s Put America First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excellent address de- 
livered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER] before the Dallas Public Affairs 
Club and the Committee of One Hun- 
dred, at Dallas, Tex., on February 14, 
1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Let's Pur AMERICA FIRST 

(Address by Hon. WILLIAM E. JENNER, of 

Indiana) 

It is always a pleasure for me to leave 
Washington and travel to one of our great 
States, to meet with the people there and to 
discuss our national problems. I believe 
fervently the strength of our Nation resides 
not in the Capital but in the vast expanse 
of our country. Empires are represented by, 
as they are governed by, their capital cities. 
Free countries are not divided into a capital 
city and the provinces which are ruled by it. 

It is a special pleasure for me to come to 
Texas, because in my State of Indiana we 
still believe the United States is a Union of 
sovereigns, and our State is in every respect 
the sovereign equal of the Federal Govern- 
ment. There is no deference in Indiana to 
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the glamour and show which are now so evi- 
dent in Washington. We believe that we, 
the people, govern the country, and Wash- 
ington is the front office, part of the admin- 
istrative headquarters. I am sure that doc- 
trine will sound right and proper in the 
State of Texas. 

It is a favorite argument of the collec- 
tivists that foreign policy is something re- 
mote and abstract, which can be understood 
only by experts who have spent years in the 
precincts of the State Department or on the 
staffs of certain daily newspapers. Con- 
gressmen, who have not had the benefit of 
long indoctrination in the mysteries, and 
you, who do not even breathe the air of 
Washington, are supposed to sit patiently 
and wait until the great minds have handed 
down what you may know. 

Americans never accepted such nonsense. 
Our greatest diplomatic achievements were 
the work of laymen, who had spent most of 
their years in private life. In the last few 
years we have been bewildered and bemused 
by foreign relations experts in Washington 
offices, but the moment has come when the 
American people need to decide what kind 
of foreign policy they wish to stand for, and 
then tell our Government to follow it. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S COMMITMENT TO THE 
FREE NATIONS 


President Eisenhower’s message on defense 
of the nationalist stronghold on Formosa 
will certainly be a landmark in American 
foreign affairs, but what kind of a landmark 
it will be is not yet certain. 

First let us look at the documents them- 
selves—the message of the President, and 
the resolution of Congress supporting the 
President's position. 

In the words of the message and the reso- 
lution, the United States reaffirms its close 
ties with its loyal ally, the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China, and makes a commitment 
to defend the Nationalist stronghold with 
American military power if the Communists 
carry out their threat to attack it. 

This statement does not solve all the prob- 
lems of our foreign policy in the western 
Pacific. There is no good reason why it 
should be. We have had 20 years of mis- 
management of our activities in Asia. It is 
not reasonable to ask that any single state- 
ment clear away all the confusion. 

The message is significant because it deals 
with the most important question. We have 
announced that we shall tolerate no new 
retreat in Asia. The Red Chinese will not be 
permitted to breach the frontiers of the 
still free world. We will make it clear that 
we shall meet Communist military action 
with military action, the only argument the 
Communists understand. We will not start 
the shooting, but if the Communists choose 
to start a war, we will finish it. 

A foreign policy carefully worked out in 
many conferences, publicly stated on the 
authority of the Chief Executive, and sup- 
ported by Congress and both parties, should 
be firm as a rock. 

But I say to you, what you know well, 
that the foreign policy established in the 
Formosa papers is not firm at all. The fact 
that it is clearly stated in a Presidential 
message, and formally approved by the legis- 
lative branch, may mean nothing. It is 
wholly possible that we shall follow the 
opposite policy of appeasement of the Com- 
munists, surrender of our advantage, and a 
sellout of our loyal allies in Asia. 

Why am I so certain that the wishes of 
the American President, the American Con- 
gress, and the American people, may be 
flouted? 

TWO AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY CENTERS 

The reason is, briefly, that we have two 
lines of authority in foreign policymaking, 
One is the line of responsibility laid down 
in our Constitution and followed by all those 
who believe in our Constitution. The other 
is a network whose members deliberately 
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disregard our Constitution, our President, 
and our Congress, and act as a law unto 
themselves. 

The sad fact is that no public document, 
no formal commitment, no legal mandate, 
can determine American foreign policy to- 
day. Our fluctuating foreign policy is a tug 
of war between these two forces. It is an 
unsettled question which group will be tri- 
umphant in the struggle to shape our Na- 
tion's destiny. 

We have seen again and again in the last 
two decades, that the foreign policy put 
forward in our public statements, is not the 
foreign policy carried out by our Govern- 
ment. 

This is not because the American Govern- 
ment has suddenly become untrustworthy. 
That would be a most inaccurate statement 
of what has happened. 

The reason is that the American Govern- 
ment is a two-headed monster. It is led by 
two different organizing centers. The never- 
settled question of which center is to deter- 
mine our foreign policies has kept us in 
constant turmoil, and made us look futile 
and ineffectual before the world. 

This conflict between two heads of our 
Government will not end until one or the 
other is wholly defeated, uprooted, and 
destroyed. 

For years now our Government has been 
pulled in two opposite directions in making 
its decisions. 


ONE CENTER IS PRO-SOVIET 


The hearings of the so-called Tydings 
committee disclosed clear evidence, in spite 
of the whitewash, that a powerful and ruth- 
less group were guiding our decisions to the 
advantage of the Soviet Union. This was 
not news. Committees of Congress had 
been making the same charge for years. 

The Russell committee, which investi- 
gated the dismissal of General MacArthur, 
and investigations by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, showed that a secret 
faction in our Government had worked out 
its own foreign policy, to suit its own ends, 
and had by infinite skill, patience, and ruth- 
lessness, put it into effect, regardless of the 
legally established foreign policy set by Con- 
gress and by our President. 

Throughout all of 1951 and 1952 the Con- 
gress, especially the Senate, was engaged in 
a great debate to turn the light on this secret 
foreign policy and destroy its influence. 

You know the achievements of this secret 
group. 

After the defeat of Japan in World War II, 
our official foreign policy was to defend and 
strengthen the Nationalist Government of 
China. But the secret faction in our Gov- 
ernment was determined we should support 
the Chinese Reds. In the name of the 
United States Government, they insisted on 
a united front government in China, with 
the Communist rebels retaining their own 
armed forces. Our representative gave the 
Reds a long cease-fire by which they could 
rest and re-equip their armies, and he set 
up an embargo on American bullets for the 
guns of the defenders. 

Since 1950 we have had two policies for 
the Nationalist Government on Formosa. 
Our official policy was to support the legal 
Government and help rearm the Nationalist 
forces. Congress voted the money again and 
again as proper for our own defense. But 
the hidden faction in our Government in- 
tended that we should “disengage our- 
selves“—as the polite phrase goes—from the 
Nationalists. Their real policy for Formosa 
paralleled the famous advice of Owen Latti- 
more—to let Korea fall, but not let it look 
as if we pushed her. In December 1949— 
5 years ago—our State Department even 
issued instructions to its personnel abroad 
to show no regrets when the Government on 
Formosa fell—according to plan. 

During the war in Korea we were ostensibly 
fighting to defeat the Red Chinese attackers. 
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Our military leaders, our people, and I be- 
lieve most of the members of the adminis- 
tration were loyal to that objective. But the 
invisible group had a different policy. They 
were determined to prevent military victory 
over the Reds. They intended to return by 
force the Chinese prisoners of war who did 
not wish to go back to Communist China, 
as they returned the hopeless refugees in 
Europe after 1945. They intended to leave 
North Korea a wasteland, occupied by Red 
troops who could infiltrate South Korea at 
will and descend at a moment’s notice on free 
Korea with armies rested and reequipped. 

The secret group won every objective ex- 
cept the return of the pitiful prisoners of 
war, who were saved by the insistence of 
Congress and the unremitting determination 
of our military leaders. 

The same double purpose can be found 
in our German policy, in Austria, in Italy, in 
Greece, and in the tragic surrender of all 
Eastern Europe to the Soviet Union. 

The public policy of the United States, 
which has in almost all instances denounced 
conquest and supported the independent 
peaceful nations, has faded away. The 
secret policy of the faction so friendly to 
the Soviet Union has in almost every 
instance been triumphant. 

Our public policy of resisting communism 
has succeeded only in Turkey, and to a 
limited extent in Greece. But Secretary of 
Defense Forrestal, who was determined to 
block the Communist advance, and who won 
over President Truman, was driven to an 
early grave. His hard policy of armed re- 
sistance to communism was replaced by the 
soft policy of economic aid to Europe. 

From 1945 to 1952 the power of the Soviet 
Union spread east and west, until it cov- 
ered one-third of the world and put mil- - 
lions of people in bondage. The conflict be- 
tween freedom and slavery was not lost in 
Asia or in Europe. It was lost in Washing- 
ton, because the little group in our policy- 
making which favored the Soviet Union was 
stronger than the people who believed in a 
pro-American policy. 


ITS PROGRAM IS DEFEAT OF THE FORMOSA POLICY 


I say to you that the Eisenhower policy, 
for defense of the perimeter of the free world 
where it is threatened in the Formosa 
Straits, will be undermined, eroded, cov- 
ered up, twisted, and made over into a policy 
favoring Red China, unless we learn our 
lesson, and deal with the realities of poli- 
tics today. 

Already erosion is apparent. We con- 
stantly hear it dinned in our ears that it is 
all right for us to defend Formosa, but very 
wrong to defend Quemoy and Matsu. That 
is as if the UN should say to the United 
States, “You will reduce tension with the 
Soviet Union if you give up Alaska, which is 
nearer the Soviet border than it is to the 
United States. The Soviet Union says Alaska 
belongs to it. It does not matter if you need 
Alaska for radar information, weather in- 
formation, and early warning of threatened 
attack. You must give up Alaska to the 
Soviet rulers so their tension will be low- 
ered.” 

Another form of erosion is hidden in the 
warnings that Formosa really belongs to Ja- 
pan, and so it is all right for the United 
States to intervene, but Quemoy and the 
Tachens belong to China, and therefore, if we 
defend the coastal islands, we are threatening 
Red China. That argument omits the minor 
fact that we are not threatening the Reds. 
They are threatening us. They cannot get 
the coastal islands except by conquest. 
They have already tried and failed. It is 
they who talk of new conquests, not we. 

A third form of erosion is the attempt to 
get a cease-fire in the United Nations. A 
cease-fire would tell the Nationalists they 
could never win back their own country. 
That would be like telling George Washing- 
ton he could have a cease-fire if he would 
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remain in Valley Forge, but make no effort 
to reconquer New York, or Philadelphia, or 
Yorktown. 

A cease-fire would free the Red armies for 
a new attack on Indochina. 

A cease-fire would give further recognition 
to the Red Chinese. It would tell the des- 
perate people on the mainland they had no 
hope. It would tell the people of Poland, 
the Balkans, and East Germany, that the 
United States had no interest in their fate. 

Other pitfalls are the proposals to estab- 
lish two Chinas, and sooner or later to put 
free China under a U. N. trusteeship. We 
know where that will lead. After Red China 
is safely installed in U. N. as a peace-loving 
nation, it will bring up the demand that 
Formosa be surrendered to it, and cite the 
Cairo declaration as proof we have already 
agreed to the proposal. 

Perhaps the most serious threat of all is 
the recent report that our Government in- 
tends to ask other members of the U. N. to 
help us patrol the Formosa Strait. That 
would end all pretense of either a pro- 
American or an anti-Communist policy. It 
would mean another victory like Korea. 


THE UNITED NATIONS MAKES NO COMMITMENTS 
TO FREEDOM 


Whatever you make of U. N. in general, it 
should be possible to get agreement among 
all good Americans on a few facts. The 
Soviet Union is a member of the United 
Nations. So are her satellites. She has a 
permanent seat on the Security Council, 
with the veto power. 

The U. N. has no commitments to support 
freedom. For every obligation to the free 
nations it has corresponding obligations to 
the Communist nations. Its staff includes a 
proportion of open Communists, but it also 
has a substantial number of secret Commu- 
nists. The U. N. recently awarded large 
damages to some American fifth amendment 
Communists on its staff, who were dismissed 
only because of hearings held by the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee. 

The U. N. is in the middle, seesawing be- 
tween the free world and the Communist 
world. 

The most favorable policy to us which the 
U. N. can adopt is neutralism. It is nearer 
to downright coexistence. 

This is the minimum of undisputed fact 
about U. N. on which all Americans can 
agree. The U. N. is an agent of both Com- 
munist, anti-Communist and neutral na- 
tions. It has no justification for favoring 
the side of the free. It has never pretended 
to do so. Nowhere in the vast outpouring of 
documents that flows from the U. N. is there 
any commitment to freedom. The U. N. 
works for peace, for welfare, for one world. 
It does not pretend to work for liberty. 


PRO-COMMUNISTS CANNOT BE STOPPED BY 
PAPERS 


Why do I say that these proposals to 
soften up the Formosa resolution—so dan- 
gerous to the interests of the United States, 
so shameful a breach of our moral obliga- 
tions—will probably prevail, in spite of the 
solemn commitment by the President and 
the Congress to a true American line of 
action? 

The reason is this. A group of gangsters 
cannot be stopped by a written contract. A 
power group in government cannot be 
stopped by a state paper. A revolutionary 
junta, whose purpose is to take over the 
sovereignty, cannot be stopped by a resolu- 
tion of congress. The only answer to a ruth- 
less political-action group, determined to de- 
stroy the honor of America, is a political- 
action group determined to support Amer- 
ican political ideals and defend the men in 
Government who are loyal to them. 

We have talked loosely and superficially 
about this rival-power system. But talk is 
no longer good enough, 
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We have called the product the Acheson 
foreign policy. This dual control of foreign 
policy was operating in our Government as 
early as 1940 under Harry Hopkins. It op- 
erated under Dean Acheson, but it has op- 
erated just as effectively since he left. We 
have no reason whatever to think this group 
lost its hold because Mr. Acheson resigned. 
Everything we know indicates the contrary. 

Who then are the people we are discuss- 
ing? Where do they operate? On what 
foundation does their power rest? 


THEY DO NOT OPERATE UNDER CONSTITUTIONAL 
RESTRAINTS 


Part of our confusion comes from the fact 
that this group does not operate along con- 
stitutional lines at all. Our legal foreign 
relations staff works in the State Depart- 
ment, under the direction of the President, 
and within the policy framework laid down 
by Congress. But the extralegal foreign- 
policy-making conspiracy operates all over 
the lot. Like a cancer growing wild, it 
ignores all the restraints inherent in a 
healthy, well-balanced organism. This col- 
lectivist machine operates, in part, in the 
State Department, in part, in the White 
House Secretariat, in the super-Cabinet 
agencies of national defense, in the Foreign 
Operations Administration, in the CIA. But 
a substantial part of it operates outside 
Government. It may be found in the press, 
in the parties, in the colleges, in labor unions, 
in business, in the United Nations. The 
important point is that all the parts of this 
political machine are coordinated. They 
operate, as one, from some control tower 
we cannot see. 

We have tried to blame our Presidents, 
the State Department, the party in power, 
for our failures in foreign policy. I am con- 
vinced we shall never recognize the octopus 
we have to fight until we realize it is not 
part of the legally established Government 
at all. It is a revolutionary junta, operat- 
ing within our Government, and through 
our Government, but not for our Govern- 
ment, our Constitution, or our Nation. 

What keeps this cabal in power, under 
Democratic and under Republican adminis- 
trations? Why has it been impossible for 
three Presidents and many Congresses to 
demolish it? That is a long story but it 
can be summarized in three p’s: pressure 
groups, propaganda, and pelf—that is, big 
spending. 

You are going to ask me whether this 
group is entirely Communist directed. I 
doubt if our problem is that simple. This 
group has, we know. included Communist 
Party members and Communist agents, and 
may still include them. It includes Social- 
ists, collectivist one-worlders, ambitious in- 
dividuals greedy for power, willing in time 
of trouble to advance themselves at the ex- 
pense of their country. It includes trimmers 
and collaborators who believe they can make 
deals with the unscrupulous, who think they 
can get votes or power or contracts or pub- 
licity, from the Communists, and then cast 
aside their temptors. It includes the in- 
nocent and the simple-minded, who love big 
words that have no meaning. 

I do not know what proportion of these 
people are Communists, but I know for cer- 
tain that everything they do is of benefit to 
Moscow, because it is directed by Moscow. 
The Soviet leaders are the most skillful 
people in the world today in the new political 
arts of propaganda, brainwashing, camou- 
flage, and what I have called revolution by 
assembly line. We can save ourselves a great 
deal of time and thought if we realize one 
fact. As conditions are today, the Com- 
munist world revolution will control and use 
all the bits and pieces of collectivism, one- 
worldism, centralism, internationalism and 
all their variations. None of them will be 
helpful to us. 

How are we going to redress the balance, 
and give strength to the vast majority of true 
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Americans, so they can manage their own 
Government? 

We must give up our reliance on legalism. 

The pro-Communist, internationalist, col- 
lectivist foreign policy, with its favoritism 
Yor everything which helps the Soviet Union, 
has triumphed again and again because of 
the energy, intelligence, and determination 
of a self-directed elite. We fight this ad- 
vancing army with statements, promises, 
papers and laws. We will never win until 
we oppose the collectivist political faction 
with resolute political action by men deter- 
mined to put America first. 

The pro-American group within our Gov- 
ernment today is more numerous, abler, 
stronger, more devoted, than the collectivist 
group. It is supported by the vast bulk of 
the voters of both parties. Its weakness is 
that it is trying to win a debate under the 
rules of American political life. It should 
be fighting for victory over opponents who 
know no rules. 


PRO-AMERICANS ARE UNDER ATTACK 


We must know first the names of leaders 
of the pro-American group. You can find 
out who lead the American branch of our 
two-headed Government by the enemies they 
have made. The left-wing press and the col- 
lectivist collaborators are always ready to 
attack Secretary of Defense Wilson. They 
center much of their fire on Admiral Radford. 

Khrushchey, speaking in Red China last 
fall, violently denounced Admiral Radford, 
and bracketed him with the Communist- 
hated Senators KNOWLAND and MCCARTHY, 
Isn't it significant that left-wing American 
columnists today follow exactly the line 
spoken by Khrushchev 4 or 5 months ago? 

You remember this bloc did not exactly 
like MacArthur. They denounce the Sen- 
ators who support the free nations of Asia. 
They criticize President Eisenhower if he 
dares cooperate with Republicans they have 
not recommended. 

The collectivist press has not yet started to 
attack Herbert Hoover, Jr., who is now our 
Under Secretary of State, but it is a rule of 
theirs never to call attention to good people 
on our side until they have to. Assistant 
Secretary of State Robertson has escaped 
their attack for the same reason. 

Today, pro-American officials have not one 
moment's security. They are constantly un- 
der attack, mostly by moves they cannot see, 
If you need a blueprint of how the collectiv- 
ists keep dangerous anti-Communists under 
constant pressure, I suggest you analyze the 
series of moves which they employed to de- 
stroy Senator McCartnuy, from the day in 
Wheeling, W. Va., when he tore down the cur- 
tain of censorship hiding the Communists 
in our State Department. 

I tell you just such a subtle, complex, per- 
fectly timed, secret campaign is already un- 
der way against the men who dared advise 
the President to resist the Chinese Reds. 
The strategy is worked out, and broken into 
steps. It will arise, spontaneously, from 
all directions. It will be echoed in all quar- 
ters of the world. The line is already ap- 
parent in the inspired British press and that 
of the Continent. 

From a well-informed left-wing magazine 
I learn the shape of coming events. Once 
the U. N. is well in the picture the plan is to 
“build up enough pressure to make impera- 
tive the gentle liquidation of Chiang Kai- 
shek, and the establishment of true self- 
government for the Formosans under U. N. 
trusteeship.” But, my friends, the National- 
ists are not Formosans. Self-government will 
give the island to its prewar inhabitants. 
Can you see the Nationalist armies, driven 
from Formosan soil by a demand for neu- 
trality, wandering like a ghost army about 
the world, as helpless as General Anders 
valiant Polish fighting men? Next we are 
told “binding multilateral agreements for 
the reduction of armaments are imperative.” 
These agreements will bind us but not the 
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Communists. Finally we are told, “then the 
gamble that the President has taken will 
start paying off. The greater his success, the 
more likely he is to acquire the freedom of 


action he needs to (and I urge you to note) 


shed his most troublesome aides.” 
ONLY POLITICAL ACTION WILL SAVE US 


The bloc which intends to destroy the true 
Americans in our Government is in action. 
Is there a bloc to defend the true Americans 
and drive out the secret enemies of our coun- 
try? Iam not urging you to help our friends 
in Asia. I am urging you to prevent the 
humiliating defeat of our country and every- 
thing it stands for. 

You ask who are the leaders of the col- 
lectivist bloc. Who is taking Acheson's place 
today? 

I can guess but I have no legal proof. 
Remember, the physician cannot have proof 
that his diagnosis is correct. He can get that 
only from the autopsy. 

But I want to point out one significant 
fact. Weare never going to have legal proof, 
about the most dangerous enemies of our 
country. We will not be able to use what 
proof we have, when the culprit is close to 
the top. Attorney General Brownell and 
J. Edgar Hoover told us how FBI reports on 
Harry White, for example, were sent to Presi- 
dent Truman, and his Cabinet officers again 
and again. We know President Truman and 
his top Cabinet members opposed promoting 
Harry White to the International Monetary 
Fund, in view of his record. But he was 
promoted. 

Who could tell the President of the United 
States he must promote a known Communist 
collaborator? I have been told who was the 
person responsible but I have, so far, no 
proof. Shall we sit and do nothing, when 
we have political proof that some of our offi- 
cials are selling out our country, merely be- 
cause we have no affidavits of what was said 
in their secret conferences? 

One thing we know. The Communists 
and their collaborators push their best men 
close to the top, because that is the safest 
place to be. No one could remove Dr. John 
from his job in Germany though more than 
one person knew he was disloyal. We may 
get the little traitors by assembling legal 
proof. We will never get the big ones, ex- 
cept by political counterattack. 

The pro-Communist attack on our politi- 
cal institutions is political action. We must 
use political action to remove from public 
life every man or woman who is beholden 
to the Communists, or committed to a phi- 
losophy alien to our Constitution. We can- 
not wait until we see a party card. 


POLITICAL ACTION WILL BRING ABOUT AN 
AMERICAN POLICY 


We must also know American policy. It is 
all very well to know Communist policy, but 
it is more important to know American 
policy. 

We must have a clear American foreign 
policy and a clear American military policy 
before we enter any conference with other 
nations in the United Nations or outside. 

There is no harm in conferring with for- 
elgn governments, inside or outside of U. N. 
so long as we put America first. 

Nationalist China has perhaps half a 
million men eager to fight for their inde- 
pendence. 

Korea has courageous soldiers ready to 
fight on their own soil. Indochina can pro- 
vide others, with American training. Alto- 
gether free Asia can furnish millions of 
troops eager to guard their sectors of the 
frontier of freedom. 

Can we guarantee that no one in our State 
Department or FOA will hamstring the funds 
Congress has voted to arm them? Can we 
guarantee that agencies of our Government 
will not conspire to undermine Chiang Kai- 
shek or Syngman Rhee or Vietnam? If the 
great brains, who have abandoned newspaper 
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work for pontificating, sow planned confu- 
sion or attack our pro-American leaders, are 
we ready to meet them with better newspa- 
pers, better writers, better radio and televi- 
sion programs, or, if necessary, by mimeo- 
graph machines in every block? 

The Chinese Communists have started four 
wars in the last 10 years, with no penalty. 
The Red Chinese know they can never put 
down the Chinese on the mainland, while the 
Chinese on Formosa have an army. They 
will never be satisfied with less than total 
destruction of that army. They must de- 
stroy the armies of Korea and of Indochina, 
They count on the aid of their supporters in 
our councils. 

Support of the armies of free Asia is Amer- 
ican policy, as destruction of these armies is 
Communist policy. 

The Communist regimes are weak and 
their people rebellious. The only strength 
they possess is the faction within the Amer- 
ican Government which puts the Soviet 
Union first. 

We must deal first with our own dual 
Government. If we will organize political 
action, to support the pro-Americans in our 
Government and in public life, the world 
conflict will soon be over. We can win true 
peace for all the world if we will gird our- 
selves to defeat the enemy within, 


Accounting Provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in the course of its extensive over- 
haul of our tax system during the last 
Congress, one of the most widespread 
complaints received by the Committee 
on Ways and Means was that artificial 
divergences had developed between the 
computation of income for tax purposes 
and the computation of income for 
business purposes as determined under 
generally accepted accounting provisions. 
These differences were confined almost 
entirely to questions of when certain 
types of income and expenses should be 
taken into account in arriving at net in- 
come. 

As a result, the new Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 sought to bring the income 
tax provisions of the law into harmony 
with generally accepted accounting pro- 
visions and, as stated in the report of 
our committee, “to assure that all items 
of income and deductions are taken into 
account once, but only once, in the com- 
putation of taxable income.” Sections 
452 and 462 of the new code were de- 
signed to meet these objectives. 

Under the prior law, payments re- 
ceived in advance for the use of prop- 
erty in future years or for services to be 
rendered in future years were includible 
in the income of the recipient in the 
year they were received. This was true 
regardless of the taxpayer’s method of 
accounting. However, well established 
accounting procedures provide that, in 
the case of taxpayers on an accrual ac- 
counting system, payments for rentals, 
club dues, warehouse fees, and the like 
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should be included in income in the year 
in which income is earned and in the 
year in which the related expenses are 
incurred. Obviously, this is not neces- 
sarily in the year of receipt. 

As a consequence, section 452, in gen- 
eral, permits accrual basis taxpayers to 
defer the reporting of advance payments 
as income until the year, or years, in 
which, under the taxpayer’s regular 
method of accounting, the income is 
earned. 

With respect to deductions for ex- 
penses and losses incurred by a taxpayer, 
prior law provided that these deductions 
could be taken only when all events had 
occurred which fixed the fact and the 
amount of the taxpayer’s liability. This 
rule, in many cases, was at variance with 
generally accepted accounting principles 
which require all determinable liabilities 
relating to reported income to be taken 
into account. 

As a result, section 462 of the new code 
conformed the tax treatment of expenses 
more closely to general business treat- 
ment by permitting an accrual basis tax- 
payer to deduct reasonable additions to 
reserves for estimated expenses. 

These two provisions, sections 452 and 
462, were strongly advocated by the ac- 
counting profession of the United States. 
Each section was approved by the unani- 
mous vote of both the Republican and 
Democratic members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

It has developed recently that there is 
a sharp difference of opinion between 
taxpayers and the Government as to the 
scope of these sections. The tentative 
regulations issued by the Treasury on 
January 22 in order to carry out the pro- 
visions of the law have come under 
strong attack as being too restrictive. 
For example, the tentative regulations 
would not permit a deduction for addi- 
tions to reserves for estimated repair 
and maintenance expenses. Taxpayers 
have already served notice that they in- 
tend to litigate this restriction. Should 
they be successful in the courts, the reve- 
nue loss under the law would be far in 
excess of anything contemplated by the 
Congress. 

In addition, the tentative regulations 
also require that the reserves which these 
sections permit for tax purposes must 
be shown on the regular books of the 
company which are used for statements 
of financial condition to stockholders. 
This requirement is also under attack 
although it would seem to be in line 
with the objective of the law to bring 
tax accounting into harmony with busi- 
ness accounting. 

Therefore, it seems clear that many 
groups will seek an opportunity under 
these sections to receive tax benefits 
substantially in excess of anything an- 
ticipated by the Congress. If the present 
provisions remain in effect, extended liti- 
gation appears inevitable. As a result, 
I believe that the two sections in ques- 
tion should be repealed in order to pre- 
vent this type of uncertainty and to 
avoid possible taxpayer abuse. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has recommended 
this action. I have introduced a bill, 
H. R. 4726, to carry out this objective. 

There is absolutely no question in my 
mind but that the objective which Con- 
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gress sought to achieve by these provi- 
sions was and still remains highly de- 
sirable. Tax accounting should not de- 
part in an artificial manner from gen- 
erally accepted principles of business ac- 
counting. Therefore, it is my earnest 
hope that this matter will receive fur- 
ther study with a view to solving the 
transitional problems which have oc- 
curred. Mr. Speaker, Iam confident that 
effective and practical legislation along 
these lines can and should be developed. 


Commission for the Study of the Civil 
Defense Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing a letter I have written to the Presi- 
dent in which I respectfully urge that 
prompt action be taken to establish a 
commission for a study of the civil-de- 
fense problems which have been brought 
about by the advent of nuclear weapons. 
The letter follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT, é 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PresipeNT: Much has been 
said in the press this week concerning the 
possible establishment of a commission for a 
prompt study of the civil-defense problems 
brought about by the advent of nuclear 
weapons. In the light of the recent infor- 
mation released by various Federal agencies 
regarding the lethal affect of these nuclear 
weapons, I respectfully urge that immediate 
steps be taken to bring such a commission 
into reality. 

Nearly 2 years ago, on July 22, 1953, I ex- 
pressed my views on the civil-defense prob- 
lem in a letter addresed to Mr. Sherley Ewing, 
director of the Maryland State Civil Defense 
Agency, a copy of which is enclosed. This 
letter, in which I expressed my belief that we 
have an obligation to make available to our 
citizens all information (within security lim- 
its) which will alert them to the peril cre- 
ated by these nuclear weapons, appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 24, 1953. 
At that time I urged that more effective 
civilian defense precautions be prepared and 
tested. 

I do not believe that Members of Congress 
have been kept as well informed as security 
would permit concerning the horror flowing 
from the use of nuclear weapons, and cer- 
tainly the average citizen has been kept even 
less informed. 

As a result of the series of explosions now 
taking place in Nevada, I have been receiving 
quite a bit of mail from my constituents in 
which many of them express, for the first 
time, their great interest and alarm. 

I believe that recent disclosures of infor- 
mation with regard to the hazards from fall- 
out and other affects of nuclear explosions 
should be encouraged, and even expanded, 
within the limits of national security. I also 
believe that the Federal Government ought 
to make realistic appropriations for use at 
the Federal level and for grants to State and 
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local governments on a matching basis, in 
order to bring our civil-defense preparations 
and activities to a level where, if and when 
needed, the citizenry will be protected. 

I heartily endorse your recommendation to 
appoint a commission to study the problems 
of civilian defense. I again urge that this 
action be taken immediately. 

Respectfully, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 


The Soybean Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
soybean industry, and specifically the 
growers of soybeans in the Midsouth, are 
threatened by a proposal of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to reclassify certain 
varieties of beans, 

This matter is rather complicated in 
its ramifications, and for the benefit of 
the Congress I would like to call to the 
attention of the Members several letters 
written on this proposal. 

On February 14 the Department called 
a meeting of soybean growers in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Herewith is a letter which 
I wrote to Mr. J. E. Barr, Chief of the 
Inspection Branch of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service Grain Division: 


FEBRUARY 10, 1955. 
Mr. J. E. Barr, 
Chief, Inspection Branch, 
Grain Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Dear Mn. Bann: I am writing you in ref- 
erence to the series of meetings you are 
conducting throughout the country con- 
cerning a proposal to define or classify soy- 
beans with green seed covers, which in cross 
section are yellow, as green soybeans. 

The growers in the section of Arkansas 
which I represent have been growing Ogden 
Lee, and Dortchsoy beans, all of which have 
a yellow meat but a green cast on their coats. 

Such a reclassification, I am informed, 
would cause such beans to be labeled 
“mixed” and, as such, would sell for less, In 
addition, I am advised, they would receive a 
lower loan rate, and growers and producers 
would have greater expense of handling. 

From information here in Washington, it 
would appear that there is some belief that 
within a few years these varieties will be re- 
placed by others which have been given 
some trial in other sections. If this is true, 
I would be interested in knowing if sufficient 
trial has been given to assure that these new 
varieties will replace the beans now being 
grown in this section. This would, in a short 
time, eliminate the need for a reclassifica- 
tion. 

Such action would prevent added economic 
difficulty to these growers and would solve 
the problem within a short time. For this 
reason, I am writing to suggest that any 
action to reclassify be deferred until it can 
be determined that these new varieties will 
be of commercial value to our growers and 
they can begin to switch over to these new 
varieties, 

I will appreciate your placing this in the 
record of the meeting to be held in Memphis 
on February 14. 

Yours very sincerely, 
> E. C. GaTHINGs. 
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At the Memphis meeting, Mr. W. H. 
“Bill” Wyatt, of Blytheville, Ark., made a 
very ‘fine statement relative to this re- 
classification, and for the information of 
the Congress, I wish to include Mr. 
Wyatt’s full statement: 


TESTIMONY AT MEMPHIS HEARING, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ON 
CHANGES IN OFFICIAL STANDARDS FOR SOY- 
BEANS, FEBRUARY 14, 1955 


I am W. H. “Bill” Wyatt, of Mississippi 
County, Ark. As a member of the board of 
directors, I’m representing the Arkansas 
Farm Bureau Federation at this hearing. 

Let’s consider first the proposal to “define 
or reclassify soybeans with green seed coats, 
which in cross section are yellow, as green 
soybeans, instead of yellow soybeans as at 
present.” 

On the face of it, that seems to be all right 
since green soybeans and yellow soybeans 
now carry the same CCC loan value and both 
may be traded on the board. But on a closer 
analysis we find this to be entirely false as 
far as our Ogden soybean is concerned. 

We called in C. A. Silas, of Woodson Tenant 
Laboratories, and asked for a description of 
the Ogden bean. This is what he said: “Og- 
dens are now classed as yellow beans. The 
proposed change would force them into the 
‘mixed bean’ classification, because Ogdens 
are neither green nor yellow by seed coat 
analysis alone.” 

Keith Bilbrey, county agent, added, “The 
green pigment is variable and unstable de- 
pending on the age of bean and length of 
exposure to sun rays before harvest. So, be- 
cause some of the Ogdens bleach out to 
yellow, they could no more be classed as 
green than as yellow. The dangerous con- 
sequence is that nearly all the highest pro- 
ducing soybeans in the South would auto- 
matically be classed as ‘mixed beans.“ 

This is supported by the definition on page 
69 of the Official Grain Standard section (g) 
“Mixed Soybeans—Mixed soybeans shall be 
any mixture of soybeans which does not meet 
the requirements for classes, yellow soybeans, 
green soybeans, brown soybeans, or black 
soybeans. Bicolored soybeans shall be classi- 
fied as mixed soybeans.” 

What does this mean pricewise to the pro- 
ducer? 

The 1954 CCC Grain Price Support Bulletin 
Supplement 2, Soybeans, said: The support 
rates for soybeans of the classes, black soy- 
beans, brown soybeans, and mixed soybeans 
shall be 25 cents per bushel less than the 
support rates for the classes, green soybeans 
and yellow soybeans.” 

Mixed beans may not be tendered on the 
board, could not be hedged, and could not be 
delivered. 

The American and world markets have ac- 
cepted the Ogden bean for 10 years, with no 
complaint that we have ever heard of before. 
Why the suggested change now? It would 
be a calamity to the South. A tremendously 
unfair and discriminatory act. 


Southern production in 1951 


Bushels 


Acres per acre Total 

Arkansas -- 607, 000 20 12, 140, 000 
Alabama... 88, 000 18 704, 000 
Georgia 21, 000 10.5 211, 500 
Kentucky... 130, 000 19 2, 470, 000 
Louisiana. = $ 17,5 665, 000 
1 ue 2 425, 000 13 5, 525, 000 
North Carolina 309, 000 16.5 , 098, 500 
South Carolina 83, 000 12.5 1, 037, 500 
‘Tennessee 183, 000 17.5 3, 202, 500 
Virginia. 166, 000 18 3, 004, 000 
Missouri 420, 000 20 8, 400, 000 

1951 total. 2, 470, 000 42, 458, 000 


1 Assuming 44 of Missouri's production in the Ogden 
area, 
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(1951 figures were used because they are 
nearest to, but under anticipated production 
in 1955). . 

Surely it is fair to guess that 80 percent 
of all southern beans are Ogdens. Missis- 
sippi County Arkansas’ percentage will run 
90 percent Ogdens, 

Eighty percent of the 1951 production 
would be 33,966,400 bushels. 

If you force Ogdens into a “mixed-bean” 
class, then by 1954 loan standards, you would 
be saying to the world, The South’s 33,966,- 
400 bushels of Ogden soybeans are worth 
$8,491,600 less than the same number of yel- 
low soybeans.” And there would not be a 
word of truth in it. 

And, by reclassification, the American mar- 
ket might start discrimination in price also, 
and for no reason, except promoted by Gov- 
ernment classification. 

We believe any foreign buyer can get 
strictly yellow soybeans from Northern areas 
for their limited needs without hurting them 
and without totally wrecking our economy. 

Then there is extra danger: We fear the 
idea would “snowball” and others would 
start demanding strictly yellow beans. 

We are against the proposed change in 
classification of Ogden soybeans from the 
cross-section analysis to color of skin coats. 
If the United States Department of Agri- 
culture can show us just cause why they 
should be changed, then time must be al- 
lowed to develop a comparable yielding yel- 
low bean for the South. In other words, 
we want no change now. 

Likely lowering of support price for 1955 
crop from 80 percent down to 70 percent may 
be tragic enough: $2.22 down to $2.04 if the 
market follows. 

A conservative estimate of 4 or 5 million 
bushels crop in Mississippi County, Ark., 
alone in 1955, at 20 cents per bushel less 
would be nearly a million dollars to that 
county alone. 

The United States survey shows 99 percent 
of Arkansas farmers sell less than $25,000 
gross annually. All our farmers grow soy- 
beans with cotton controls on. This thing 
would affect all of us. 

This proposed change would only concern 
the South as the Ogden bean is not grown in 
cooler climate and since the crushers find 
the oil content of the Ogden as high or 
even a little higher in some instances and 
since the cross-section of the Ogden is as yel- 
low as the purely yellow-coated beans, the 
58,000 members of the Arkansas Farm 
Bureau Federation respectfully request that 
no change be made in the classification of 
the Ogden soybeans. 

Concerning the proposed revision which 
would decrease the maximum limits of 
foreign material by 1 percent in each grade, 
we, as producers, after much consideration, 
cannot see that this will benefit us in any 
way. 

Last year nearly all buyers bought the No. 
1 grade, which as it now stands limits 
foreign material to 2 percent. If these 
buyers plan to return to a No. 2 grade for 
basis of purchase under the proposed change, 
they are still allowing the 2 percent foreign 
matter. What is to be gained? 

Grading at its best, as far as foreign 
materials are concerned, is far from accurate. 
No two graders can probe the same load and 
come up with the same foreign matter per- 
centage. 

Going a little further into this, I checked 
the grades on two carloads shipped Janu- 
ary 27, 1955, by Farmers Soybeans Corp., of 
Blytheville, Ark. Here are results of three 
different peoples grading. 
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Merchants ederal 

Exchange | appeal 
56.0 58.0 
4.0 2.5 2.7 
8.0 19.0 20.0 
Damage 2 3.9 2.9 4.0 
Moisture.-...-.-- 14.1 14.3 14.3 
S E E 56 56,0 55.5 
F. M. ee 2.8 2.0 2.0 
Splits z 19.0 21.0 22.0 
Damage. = 4.2 3.0 4.0 
Moisture 14.0 13. 9 13.9 


You will note the difference in the grades 
especially, even in the last two when the car 
was in Memphis and did not move. Because 
of this inability to accurately determine the 
exact amount of foreign materials in a load 
of beans (and the difference is much greater 
on a farm truckload because the beans have 
not been blended) it is dangerous and in- 
jurious to producers for this grade schedule 
to be too strict. 

Until a better means of grading is found 
or until the country elevators and local buy- 
ers will use their cleaners and weigh the 
foreign material, or until a premium is paid 
for better grades as in purchase of cotton- 
seed, we would hesitate to approve any 
tightening of the United States soybean 
standards. 

We do not want to be shortsighted and 
lose our export market. 

We are interested in improving and deliv- 
ering a quality product as are other inter- 
ested groups such as the American Soybean 
Association. If a 5/64 round-hole bottom 
screen is put into use in order to remove the 
chipped beans from the foreign material 
count, we will support the proposed revision 
which would decrease the maximum limits 
of foreign materials by 1 percent in each 
grade. 

As to the other proposed changes, they are 
minor as far as the farmer is concerned 
compared to the aforementioned proposals, 
but most of the argument of foreign matter 
will relate. 


In addition to Mr. Wyatt’s remarks, 
two other excellent statements should 
be presented to further emphasize the 
seriousness of this proposal. Mr. G. A. 
Hale, of the Hale Seed Farm of Burdette, 
Ark., has pointed out a very definite ob- 
jection to this proposal, and his letter 
addressed to the Director of the Grain 
Division follows: 

HALE Seep Farms, 
Burdette, Ark., February 15, 1955. 
DIRECTOR, GRAIN DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL Man- 
KETING ADMINISTRATION, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: After attending the very effi- 
ciently and fairly conducted hearing in Mem- 
phis yesterday, I wish to submit to you my 
comments on one of the proposed changes in 
the present classification of soybeans by your 
Division: namely, the classification of soy- 
beans with green seed coats but yellow in 
cross section as green soybeans. 

As a breeder, tester, and producer of soy- 
bean varieties for the Cotton Belt since 1942, 
I am of the opinion from the remarks made 
by your representative and others at this 
hearing that they do not fully appreciate 
the reasons why southern soybean growers 
are opposed to classifying the Ogden variety 
and its selections and possibly the new Lee 
variety, when grown under some conditions, 
as green soybeans. 

Commercial, State, and Federal soybean 
breeders in the South have been cognizant 
of the desirability and the possibility of 
breeding a completely yellow, full-season 
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soybean variety to replace the Ogden variety 
and its selections, which we realize have sev- 
eral undesirable characteristics. To date no 
breeder has succeeded in producing a widely 
adapted all-yellow variety with the matu- 
rity date and high yield of the Ogden-type 
soybean. All of the adapted, available yellow 
varieties, with the possible exception of the 
Lee variety—which has some green coloring 
when grown under some conditions—and 
which is not adapted to the northern part of 
the Cotton Belt, yield from 10 to 40 percent 
less than the Ogden and its selections ac- 
cording to tests made by our State experi- 
ment stations in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

It is the opinion of all the growers and 
buyers of soybeans that I have contacted 
in this section that, if the proposed change 
in the classification of the Ogden-type soy- 
bean is made, this change would likely 
result in southern growers getting lower 
prices for the bulk of their soybean crop. 
Our only recourse to this condition would 
be to switch to the growing of less produc- 
tive all-yellow varieties. This change would 
be impossible until we have time to increase 
the present inadequate seed supply of these 
varieties to the volume required to plant 
most of our acreage. 

As a soybean grower, I appreciate the clear 
and enlightening presentation of the reasons 
why the Department of Agriculture has pro- 
posed the change in the classification of the 
Ogden-type soybean. It is doubtful if all 
of your problems would be solved by chang- 
ing your method of grading so that our 
Ogden-type soybean would be classed as a 
green soybean because of the fact that the 
green coloring in the Ogden seedcoat will 
fade and the coat will be yellow under some 
conditions. The seed analyst of the Arkan- 
sas State Plant Board, Little Rock, Ark., 
which is the official seed-certification agen- 
cy of Arkansas, has difficulty in determining 
whether or not even our registered-grade 
Ogden-type soybeans are pure as to variety 
because of the unstable color of the seed- 
coats. 

Until soybean producers can develop and 
growers can increase an all-yellow soybean 
variety that is as good as the Ogden and its 
selections to replace it and until an accurate 
method of classifying soybeans with green 
seedcoats but yellow cotyledons such as the 
Ogden and its selections, which are very un- 
stable in color, is devised, I am opposed to a 
change in the present classification because 
I do not think a change at this time would 
be to the best interest of any segment of the 
southern soybean industry. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity 
to present my views. 

Respectfully submitted. 

G. A. HALE. 


With this should also be included the 
letter written by Mr. Paul C. Hughes, 
of Blytheville, president of the Mid- 
South Soybean & Grain Shippers As- 
sociation. Mr. Hughes points out the 
economic circumstances connected with 
this proposed change: 

MIDSOUTH SOYBEAN & GRAIN 
SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION, 
February 17, 1955. 
To DIRECTOR, GRAIN Division, AMA, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

VIEWS OF THE MIDSOUTH SOYBEAN & GRAIN 
SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION OF THE PROPOSED RE- 
VISIONS OF THE SOYBEAN STANDARDS 
1. On the proposed revision that would re- 

duce the maximum limits of foreign ma- 

terial 1 percent in each numerical grade. 

As country shippers we are in the middle on 

this question as we only buy on the grade 

that we have to sell but as the growers as 
presented by the American Soybean Asso- 
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ciation and the processors thought their 
present buying practices went 2 percent for- 
eign material in No. 2 soybeans, we see no 
reason why the change cannot be made. We 
do, however, urge that a study be made to 
see if some simple method can be found to 
separate true foreign material from the small 
broken pieces of soybeans that fall through 
an 44 round hole screen. Maybe the use of 
a smaller hole size such as a 564 would let 
enough of the small weed seed through and 
leave enough broken pieces on the screen to 
reduce the buildup of foreign material we 
now have in soybeans through handling. If 
such a method can be found we urge its 
use. 

2. On the reduction of moisture we see no 
reason why the moisture in No. 1 soybeans 
cannot be reduced to 12 percent. However, 
we feel that no change need be made in the 
moisture of No. 2 soybeans as we have found 
that even in our humid climate 14 percent 
moisture soybeans can be stored. 

3. We can see no reason why the change 
in splits should not go through if you in 
the Department feel that it would improve 
the soybean grading system. 

4. On the proposed special limits on heat 
damage in each numerical grade, we are 
against such limits as they would work a 
hardship on all shippers. Today inspectors 
are having enough trouble determining to- 
tal damage or just how much total damage 
a sample contains. However, if the De- 
partment feels that such limits should be 
put into effect, then heat damage should be 
more clearly defined. We suggest that it 
means soybeans that have turned entirely 
black or brown from heat. The present 
methods of saying that a small brown spot 
in the middle of an otherwise sound soybean 
is heat damage leaves too much room for 
human error and judgment for such narrow 
limits of heat damage as have been proposed 
by the Department. 

5. On the proposed reclassification of soy- 
beans with green seed coats that are in cross 
section yellow from the yellow class to the 
green class. We cannot say too strongly that 
we are opposed to this change. We have 
many reasons for being against the change. 
Here are just a few of them: 80 percent or 
more of the Midsouth soybean production 
would be affected by this change. No evi- 
dence was present at Memphis to disprove 
our conclusion that if the proposed change 
went through that 90 percent of our Ogden- 
type soybeans would grade as mixed. This 
was the case before the change in 1949. If 
they were classed as mixed in 1948 and before 
what new method has been developed to tell 
class by the variety predominate color and 
how could variety purity be proven? In 
other words how could an inspector tell the 
difference between a bleached Ogden and a 
pale 8-100 to say that the sample was a mix- 
ture of green and yellow varieties or just a 
sample of Ogden-type soybean and therefore 
are classed green and just happen to have 
10 percent or more that just happen to be 
faded yellow? : 

We recognized the Department’s desire and 
the need to make a grade and class such 
that it will tell the buyer if he wants that 
certain quality or not, We agree that under 
the present standards for soybeans it is not 
always possible for the buyer to get just 
what he wants by buying a certain grade and 
class but as one of the speakers at Memphis 
pointed out No. 2 hard wheat does not always 
describe just what type of No. 2 hard wheat 
that a buyer wants. Therefore, a buyer will 
say that he wants Kansas or Texas No. 2 Hard 
Wheat and not Illinois No. 2 Hard Wheat. 
Today inost buyers that need a yellow-coated 
soybean for their special products have 
found that they can get what they want by 
saying that they want a No. 2 yellow soy- 
bean from [Illinois points or maybe Ohio. 
We feel that since the buyer can get yellow- 
coated soybeans by saying what he wants 
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that it is not right to penalize the Midsouth 
that has no high yielding soybean that isn't 
mixed with green and yellow coats. We 
realize that you cannot sell a person for long 
something that he does not want so if it 
was not possible for a buyer to get yellow- 
coated soybeans without changing the stand- 
ards we would not be opposed but as he can 
get yellow-coated soybeans leave the stand- 
ards alone, 
Respectfully submitted. 
PAUL C. HUGHES, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, from this brief outline of 
the facts it should be readily seen that 
this proposed change will work a great 
hardship on the South. 

However, Mr. Speaker, in discussions 
with Mr. Barr and with Mr. Clyde M. 
Jackson, of the Grain Division, I have 
been unable to find a basis for this pro- 
posal. 

I trust that the Department will aban- 
don the reclassification plan. If it is put 
into effect the Southern soybean grower 
will be forced to sell his commodity at an 
appreciable smaller return. 

The order should not be put into ef- 
fect as it would work a severe economic 
hardship on a large section of the coun- 
try. 


America’s Business Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an address delivered at 
Youngstown, Ohio, last night by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER] dealing 
with the subject of America’s business 
future. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I am very happy to be here with you this 
evening after the most strenuous 2 weeks I 
have put in since the campaign. In the last 
10 days I have been talking to men and 
women all over the State of Ohio and in 
Pennsylvania. People sometimes ask me why 
I accept so many invitations and why I work 
so hard at my job. I can tell you the truth— 
I enjoy it. The more I see the people the 
more I enjoy it. 

There is a great alertness in our country 
today. People are better informed on public 
affairs than they have ever been. They are 
often skeptical, but they are ready to listen 
to reason, and I think they have a real un- 
derstanding of our country’s basic problems. 

Talking to you business and professional 
people, I know that I refiect the thinking of 
the overwhelming majority of the American 
people in what I am going to say. We have 
changed our country’s outlook tremendously 
in the last few years. When all of us were a 
little younger our country’s position was 
vastly different from what it is today. A 
generation ago we were a creditor nation, to 
be sure, but we had not yet realized all the 
implications of the position. Today, we have 
discovered what the British learned in the 
19th century. The country which provides 
the world’s financial foundations auto- 
matically assumes the responsibility of pre- 
serving these foundations. 
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This is, I think, the most important corol- 
lary of our new role in the world. Whether 
we like it or not, and many of us do not 
like it, a position of world leadership has 
been thrust upon us. I know that many of 
us would like nothing better than an oppor- 
tunity to live our lives in peace and content- 
ment. We have virtually all of the things 
we need upon this great North American 
Continent to provide for the needs of our 
country. If we were to stay at home, mind- 
ing our own business, we would not require 
some of the raw materials which must be 
obtained from foreign sources for military 
forces. 

If we could turn back the hands of time 
to the 19th century many of us would be far 
happier with our lot. 

This is all a bygone dream. The world 
will not let us enjoy the luxuries of isolation. 
This last week a brigadier general of the 
Army told a group, over which I presided 
in Cleveland, that our entire system of mili- 
tary air defense is on a 24-hour 20-minute 
alert basis. Every military station in the 
country is prepared to go into action on 20 
minutes’ notice. This is a frightening pros- 
pect. But it illustrates the tension of the 
times in which we live. Today the expanding 
frontiers of science have compressed the 
world into a globe which is, figuratively, no 
bigger than a baseball. You can almost put 
your hands around it. Our means of com- 
munication can span the oceans in a matter 
of seconds. No one knows the exact speed 
of our potential guided missiles. Some of 
my scientific friends tell me that there is 
probably no theoretical limit which we can 
establish. Planes can already span our own 
country in a matter of 4 hours. If we can 
do these things, intelligence dictates the 
sobering knowledge that our possible enemies 
may do the same. 

I say these things, not because I am fearful 
of the future, but because I believe sincerely 
that we sometimes think and react as if we 
could forget these facts of life. Often men 
and women who are confronted with the 
knowledge of something too frightening to 
contemplate, push it so far into the back- 
ground that they lose all power of action. 
The Eisenhower administration has not made 
this mistake. Our President is a remarkable 
man. He has learned from long and bitter 
experience how to face a disturbing situation 
and how to live with it. When he relaxes 
it is only because he knows that he must do 
so in order to face the reality which he can 
never really escape. 

There are people in our country who make 
a serious mistake of political judgment. 
Some of them have been writing me letters, 
declaring that they see no difference be- 
tween the foreign policy of President Eisen- 
hower and the foreign policy of President 
Truman. Nothing could be more erroneous, 
Truman and Acheson believed in waiting for 
the blow to strike. They did not anticipate. 
They did not plan. As a result, when the 
enemy did strike, in 1950, we were shockingly 
unprepared. Despite the fact that we had 
spent billions of dollars for defense purposes, 
our defenses in the Far East were grossly 
unprepared. Today that has been changed 
entirely. We are prepared for any emer- 
gency. We are not cocky. We have no chip 
on our shoulder. But, we are on the alert. 
More than this, our Secretary of State, act- 
ing under the President’s direction, has 
taken the lead in organizing the free coun- 
tries of Asia and the Pacific to meet any 
threat. For the first time in the history of 
the world, we are parties to an agreement in 
the Pacific. I want to call your attention to 
one of the specific terms of the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization. This provision 
declares that any of the countries involved 
may call for help from their allies to resist 
not only external agression, but also inter- 
nal subversion. This is a most important de- 
velopment. In the past the Communist 
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technique has been simple. They have in- 
filtrated governments. They have used na- 
tive Communists to stir up discontent and 
when they were challenged, they invariably 
said, “This is an internal problem, and it is 
none of your business.” This is not going to 
happen again—thanks to the foresight of our 
President and his administration. 

There is another vital distinction between 
the policies of President Eisenhower and his 
predecessors. Mr. Truman told American 
military leaders that they could go so far and 
no farther. He told our fliers that if they are 
attacked they could pursue their attackers 
up to point X. And then turn back. He told 
one of the greatest living military experts 
that he could not attack—he could only de- 
fend. President Eisenhower has reversed 
this entirely. If any one fires at an American 
plane, on an American ship, or on an Ameri- 
can soldier, we are going to fire back. The 
prestige and dignity of the American people 
will no longer be ignored and trampled into 
the dust without retaliation. I think our 
people are sick and tired of playing the 
Communist game. We know that if we give 
them an inch they will take a yard. If we 
give them a yard—they will take a mile. 

These are by no means the only differences 
that I can see in the administration's pro- 
gram. Right here at home, our President is 
doing his utmost to cut wasteful, meaning- 
less spending of the taxpayers money. We 
are reducing bloated Federal payrolls. We 
are trying to establish intelligent order in- 
side the bureaucracy that has grown up over 
the years. This is not easy. It involves 
human beings and no public official enjoys 
the prospect of dismissing any employee. 
We can’t help remembering that each one of 
them has a family—and a vote. But nothing 
that I have seen in public life comes closer 
to sheer downright political opium smoking 
than the latest stunt of the Democrats in 
Washington. For months they have been 
shouting to the high heavens about the re- 
duction of military personnel by the Eisen- 
hower administration. They have been cry- 
ing for more public housing. They have been 
asking for Federal funds for everything they 
can think of. Now they want to cut Federal 
taxes by $20 for every taxpayer and every 
dependent. 

This is the best political mousetrap since 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s. No one in public 
life ever wants to raise taxes and cut spend- 
ing. Everyone likes to cut taxes and in- 
crease spending, but unless somebody repeals 
the law of gravity and finds a way to keep 
going up higher and higher without ever 
coming down, it can't be done. I do not be- 
lieve the American people will buy this kind 
of political goldbrick. 

Just what is my conclusion from all of 
these observations? I am—you might not 
think it from what I have been saying—but 
Tam an optimist. If I were not, I could not 
be a Republican. I was an active Republi- 
can when some of my colleagues were in 
hiding. But I have faith in America and 
its future. Our country shares that faith. 
Every 24 hours in the last year our popula- 
tion, throughout the country, has increased 
by 11,000 people. Every 30 days we have 
added to our population a city the size of 
Syracuse. This physical fact alone is going 
to create tremendous needs—more housing, 
more schools, more clothing, more auto- 
mobiles, more savings, and more opportu- 
nities. More and more people reaching the 
age of retirement will be enjoying their years 
of rest. There will be more money to spend, 
more time to travel, and better health to 
enjoy it. The same technical skills which 
threaten the extermination of the world to- 
day can be used tomorrow to assure our coun- 
try of an almost incredible future. The 
atomic science that can throw hydrogen ra- 
diation to vast parts of the world can also 
fuel our factories, light our cities, and power 
every vehicle in the world. What we need 
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is time time to consolidate our knowledge 
time to help mankind work out its destiny. 
Iam a man of faith. I do not believe that 
we are born into existence simply for our 
self-destruction. I believe that we have the 
intelligence and the judgment to prevent 
such a catastrophe. Certainly, here in 
America, we have the will to do so. With 
your help and with the help of the Ameri- 
can people, I am sure that we will solve our 
problems, and that we will work together to 
create a world which will live and not die. 


Public Power and the So-Called Partner- 
ship Program oi the National Admin- 
istration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
early in February I was asked by the 
North American Newspaper Alliance to 
present my support of public power and 
my opposition to the so-called partner- 
ship program of the national adminis- 
tration. At the same time, Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay was invited 
to state an opposite viewpoint on these 
vital issues. 

I ask, Mr. President, that both of these 
statements, in fairness to Mr. McKay 
and myself, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SENATOR NEUBERGER DEFENDS PUBLIC POWER, 
STAND THAT Gave Him Upset OREGON 
VICTORY 


(Eprror’s NoTE:—The Junior Senator from 
Oregon, a Democrat, won an upset victory 
over Senator Guy Cordon, the incumbent Re- 
publican, in the traditionally Republican, 
Northwestern State. That victory, last No- 
vember, gave the Democrats control of the 
Senate. The big issue in the Oregon cam- 
paign was public power. In this exclusive 
article, Senator NEUBERGER explains his posi- 
tion on this issue.) 


(By Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Of 
Oregon) 

WasHINGTON, February 2.—The ending of 
the public-power program can only mean 
economic stagnation in many key regions of 
the United States. The TVA and Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee Dams have brought elec- 
tricity to American farms, strengthened in- 
dustrial payrolls and during the war helped 
to make possible the production of atomic 
energy and 50,000 planes a year. 

Why did the Eisenhower administration, 
through Secretary of the Interior McKay, 
abolish so beneficial a program for what it 
calls “partnership?” 

Under partnership, the Government will 
put up half the cost of dams and private util- 
ities generally the other half, When the dam 
is built, the Government gets the fish lad- 
ders and locks and floodgates, which yield 
no revenue. The utility acquires the kilo- 
watts from the powerhouse for a period of at 
least 50 years. 

What is the purpose of this? Under the 
Federal program, power receipts have been 
pouring into the Treasury. The Government 
has invested $128,549,822 in construction 
costs and operating expenses for Bonneville 
Dam. Yet, after only 11 years of full opera- 
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tion, this project has put $48,825,958 in power 
revenues into public coffers. In fact, the 
whole Bonneville Power Administration, 
which markets energy from all Federal dams 
in the Northwest, has collected gross income 
of $370,565,589 through the sale of kilowatts. 

Why end this program for a vague part- 
nership which could benefit only the private 
utilities and raise the cost of power needed 
for western industrial development? It is 
significant, I think, that the administration 
proposes partnership for the magnificent 
hydroelectric sites along the Columbia River, 
but at the same time recommends fully Fed- 
eral dams for the far less valuable sites in 
the upper Colorado Basin where electric- 
power output is less profitable. In other 
words, the power companies get the cream, 
Uncle Sam the dregs. 

I have compared the partnership pro- 
posed by the administration to the building 
of a department store by two men. Each 
partner puts up half the money. After the 
store is erected, one man receives as his share 
the drinking fountains, revolving doors, fire 
escapes, and escalators. The other partner 
gets the sales counters. That describes the 
partnership scheme under which the Gov- 
ernment would get fish ladders while the 
utility corporations take over the power- 
plants. 

Actually, partnership has proved to be 
the label for an empty package. In the 
2 years that the administration has been 
pushing the idea partnership has failed to 
get a single Northwest power project under 
way. The only tangible accomplishment has 
been a 2-year moratorium on Federal con- 
struction of the Big Priest Rapids project 
while a local public utility explores the feasi- 
bility of construction, Meanwhile, the spec- 
ter of a severe power shortage in the area— 
with inestimable economic repercussions— 
moves closer to reality. 

As long ago as 1908 two great progressive 
Republicans—Theodore Roosevelt and Gif- 
ford Pinchot—fought an historic battle to 
keep magnificent waterpower sites on moun- 
tain rivers away from what they then called 
the Power Trust. Contrast this with the 
desire of Secretary of the Interior McKay to 
give the great Hells Canyon site on the Snake 
River to the Idaho Power Co., a corporation 
which holds its annual meetings in Augusta, 
Maine, nearly 3,000 miles from Idaho. 

The Idaho Power Co. would not develop 
the full power potential of Hells Canyon. 
Its rates are high, far higher than the Gov- 
ernment charges through the Bonneville 
Administration. Long before this contro- 
versy began, the Corps of Army Engineers 
recommended in their famous 308 report 
the construction of a multipurpose Federal 
dam in Hells Canyon. Why reject this mas- 
ter plan for development of the Snake River? 

The plan for full development of the 
Columbia River Basin, pioneered through 
the years by the Army engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation, is an engineering 
masterpiece. The plan calls for operation 
of dams throughout the basin in a unified 
system for maximum power production, 
flood control, irrigation, navigation, and 
protection of wildlife. This integrated op- 
eration increases efficiency and total use of 
the region's water resources. As a result, 
benefits from the whole river system—as a 
unit—become greater than the sum of its 
parts, 

From the standpoint of conservation, Hells 
Canyon is of major importance. If it is 
abandoned to partial development by a pri- 
vate company, as sought by the administra- 
tion, the multipurpose possibilities of the 
entire river system will be greatly reduced. 
Specifically, this will mean the loss of 3 
million acre-feet of storage for flood waters, 
loss of about 500,000 kilowatts of electricity, 
loss of assistance to irrigation from power 
revenues, less navigation, and fewer recrea- 
tion benefits. The shortsightedness of the 
administration in breaking up the river pro- 
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gram can be measured in countless millions 
of dollars. 

I was born and raised in a region, the Pa- 
cific Northwest, where there is no coal, no 
oil, no natural gas. Our sole industrial fuel 
is falling water, water which flows to the 
sea for “as long as the sun shall set in the 
sky and grass shall grow on the hills,” to use 
a colorful Indian phrase. In the first decade 
that the Government tapped the swift 
reaches of the Columbia River, where lurks 


almost half of the Nation’s potential hydro— 


electricity, industrial payrolls in Oregon and 
Washington soared 329 percent. Think of 
the private enterprise, the tax revenues, the 
self-supporting families made possible by 
that great gain in factory employment. 

By any conceivable test, public power has 
been a success. It has brought comforts to 
farmers, jobs to workers, profits for business- 
men. Equally important, it is paying for 
itself. Grand Coulee Dam has had its full 
quota of turbines in action only since 1951, 
and yet $51,031,697 has been paid into the 
Treasury toward retiring an eventual power 
debt of $221,462,229. Under partnership a 
large portion of this income, instead of go- 
ing to the Federal Government, would be 
preempted by the private power companies. 


Toom Fon Born FUBLIC AND PRIVATE POWER IN 
UNITED STATES, Says SECRETARY McKay— 
AIM: MORE:POWER FOR ~EOPLE’s USE 
(Epvrror’s Nore.—Secretary of the Interior 

McKay, at the suggestion of North Ameri- 

can Newspaper Alliance, gives here a blue- 

print of the Eisenhower administration’s pol- 
icy on development of United States power 
resources.) 
(By Douglas McKay, Secretary of the 
Interior) 

WASHINGTON, February 6.—The partner- 
ship power program of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is not a question of public 
power versus private power, but whether 
there is to be Federal power, and Federal 
power only. 

The idea of partnership is very simple. It 
is based on the concept of all the things that 
made this country what it is today—the 
greatest in the world. It is based on the 
pride that people take in initiative, in do- 
ing things for themselves. 

In the 1952 campaign, President Eisen- 
hower said at Seattle: 

“We need resource development, and we 
need it on a river-basin basis. We need re- 
source development, not to the limit of the 
whim of any administration in power, but 
to the limit of the capacity of the region to 
benefit. And to do that we need partnership 
to the limit of everyone’s ability.” 

There is the blueprint of the Eisenhower 
administration’s power policy. First, we 
want to give local enterprise—either public 
or private—a chance to develop its power 
resources. 

But when the time comes when these agen- 
cies are either unable or unwilling to do so, 
then the Federal Government should step in 
and develop the power for the benefit of the 
people of the region. 

Public power is here and it is here to stay. 
There are some who insist there is no place 
in this Nation for it. I do not agree. There 
is room for both public and private power 
and the job is to see that both are developed 
in a working arrangement which has but one 
goal—more power for use of the people. 

There is one fundamental difference be- 
tween those who support the partnership 
power policy and those who oppose it. 

We who support it do so to move toward a 
goal of more actual kilowatts, not conversa- 
tion kilowatts. More electrical power, not 
political power. 

Here is what we mean by partnership. 

We want local agencies, either public or 
private, to develop as much energy as they 
can. In some instances flood control, navi- 
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gation, recreation, fish and wildlife, and irri- 
gation come into the picture. In these in- 
stances we want to become partners in the 
project, 

Three big partnership programs were ap- 
proved in the 83d Congress. All were sup- 
ported by Republicans and Democrats alike. 
In two instances Democrats introduced the 
bills for the projects. 

So partnership is not partisan. I repeat, 
the disagreement is between those who want 
Federal power and Federal power only. 

Here is how the partnership policy works. 

Take, for instance, the big Priest Rapids 
Dam in the State of Washington, which will 
produce more than 1 million kilowatts. 
Here a public utility district, owned and con- 
trolled by the people in the area, wants to 
build the dam and have the Government 
build the navigation and flood-control 
features, 

Congress approved the project and mem- 
bers of both parties joined. There are drill- 
ers now at work in that stretch of the Colum- 
bia River making test borings. It is a step 
toward the main goal—more power, not 
more conversation. 

Take, now, the Cougar Dam in my home 
State. For years the Army engineers had 
approval of a flood-control dam on a fork 
cf the McKenzie River. Then up came the 
city of Eugene, operating the oldest munici- 
pal power system in the State, and asked to 
become a partner in the project. 

The city of Eugene wants to build the 
powerplant and pay for it and have the power 
available for the people in its area through 
the Northwest power pool. 

A short distance away from Eugene is the 
Green Peter Dam site. Here the Govern- 
ment again has a flood-control project. in 
which it plans to build a dam. A private 
power company offers to build the power- 
house and take the power through the 
Northwest power pool. 

Senator KERR introduced and Congress ap- 
proved a bill to permit a State-Federal part- 
nership in the development of the Big Mark- 
ham Ferry project in Oklahoma. That had 
been hanging fire for some time until the 
partnership idea led to its development. 

Senators HILL and SPARKMAN, of Alabama, 
well known as public-power advocates, sup- 
ported a proposal to deauthorize Federal de- 
velopment of the Coosa River in their State 
and permit the Alabama Power Co. to join 
in a partnership to get this project started. 

So, you see that Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike in the Congress have joined in get- 
ting projects started. Power is needed all 
over the country and this is just a faster way 
to get it. 

Just last month In my home State the 
partnership policy came up in the State house 
of representatives. It was in the form of 
a memorial to Congress supporting the Cou- 
gar Dam and Green Peter proposals. The 
vote was 44 to 16 for the memorial. 

Mrs. Richard L. Neuberger led the fight 
against the partnership. There are 25 Demo- 
crats in the Oregon house but 11 of them 
supported the partnership. Three of the 
11 were recently elected from the Hells Can- 
yon area. So, you see partnership meets 
with approval. 

On the main stem of the Columbia be- 
tween the Dalles Dam and the McNary Dam 
is the proposed John Day Dam. Here a 
group of private power companies want to 
join with public agencies to build the power- 
house and then take the power. They will 
simply be paying for their future power sup- 
plies in advance. 

Now, the argument that here the Govern- 
ment surrenders its revenue-producing fea- 
ture is fallacious. The Federal Government 
has always borne the cost of flood control 
and navigation. So the Government will 
not assume any more costs than it would if 
it built the dam alone. 

In Oregon the house of representatives 
asked Congress to approve the project, ei- 
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ther as a partnership or an all-out Federal 
project. The Federal Government is not 
withdrawing from the power field. 

The President's budget includes $20 mil- 
lion to enable the Federal Government to 
participate in 1956 in partnership develop- 
ments. The President has also recommended 
legislation authorizing the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to undertake construction of two 
comprehensive river-basin developments. 
These projects are beyond the capacity of 
local initiative, public or private. Both are 
needed for irrigation, power, flood control, 
and municipal and industrial water supply. 
These are the upper Colorado and the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas projects. They are vitally 
needed to conserve the water supply in the 
Intermountain States. 

These projects are beyond the ability of 
the local enterprise, either public or pri- 
vate, because they covered large areas in 
several States and require amounts of money 
beyond the capacity of anyone to raise ex- 
cept the Government. They meet the ad- 
ministration’s standards and are being sup- 
ported. 

But to say that all power development 
must be Federal—all dams, all river develop- 
ment—is to ask the impossible from the 
money standpoint. To federalize completely 
all electric power and have control from 
Washington of all water supplies and the 
land which depends on these supplies is 
such a program of bureaucratic control of 
America or of any region to which the people 
will never subscribe. 


Accomplishments of the Eisenhower 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


KON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, the ac- 
complishments of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in encouraging initiative 
and enterprise have not made headlines 
because they do not involve controversy 
and crises. But these unspectacular 
achievements of the past 2 years have 
been very important to every American. 
The quiet, undramatic progressive de- 
velopments the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is helping in America—without 
making sensational news—are important 
for the present and future of our people. 

This point was made very clearly by 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey in an 
address at Philadelphia last Wednesday, 
February 16. I ask unanimous consent 
that this address be printed in the REC- 
orp, so that all Senators may have a 
chance to read this accounting of the 
fiscal management of the first 2 Eisen- 
hower years. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY TREASURY SECRETARY HUMPHREY, 
FOLLOWING RECEIPT OF THE 1954 WILLIAM 
Penn AWARD OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF GREATER PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 16, 
1955, BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 

I am deeply honored to receive the 1954 
William Penn Award of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Greater Philadelphia. It is a 
great privilege for me to receive this honor 
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as a member of President Eisenhower's 
administration. 

I am going to talk to you tonight not as 
Secretary of the Treasury, not as a Cabinet 
officer, or even as a businessman who is now 
a bureaucrat. I will talk rather as a friend 
and fellow citizen and a taxpayer who shares 
with you the responsibility of good govern- 
ment, of keeping America the land of oppor- 
tunity—the land where the economy of 
today must build for the economy of to- 
morrow by its wisdom, its soundness, and 
its farsightedness. We must build a world 
with more and better opportunities for our 
children and our children’s children and not 
a world that will take opportunity away from 
them. 

The problems and accomplishments I 
speak of tonight are the problems of every 
citizen, and the accomplishments are the 
work of all who, by their own efforts, have 
helped to build soundness and opportunity 
by hard work and honest endeavor. 

I am going to talk to you tonight not of 
headlines, controversy, and crises, but of the 
quiet, undramatic, progressive developments 
that are going on all around us in America, 
There have been no headlines to tell you that 
more than 60 million Americans are working 
at jobs of their own choosing—jobs that 
they are free to leave or change if and when- 
ever they so desire. There are no headlines 
to tell you that about 55 percent of the 47 
million families in America own their own 
homes, that Americans have savings of $80 
billion in life-insurance policies; almost $50 
billion in United States savings bonds; and 
$25 billion in retirement pension funds. 
There are no headlines to remind you that 
stringent wartime Government controls no 
longer hamper or restrict the individual or 
the businessman. And there are no head- 
lines to herald the stirring return of confi- 
dence of Americans in their Government, in 
each other, and in our ability and strength 
to do whatever may be required of us in any 
emergency, 

Iam even more encouraged to talk about 
these simple principles that have made our 
country great when I read over the list of 
names of those who have been previous 
recipients of the William Penn Award, show- 
ing that the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce over the years has been honoring men 
who stand for the same principles of free, 
competitive enterprise and initiative which 
we now believe are basic to our American 
way of life—the way of life which has yet 
to be surpassed anywhere in this world of 
ours. 

It has been a dedicated goal of the Eisen- 
hower administration to keep alive and 
vigorous the priceless principles of free, com- 
petitive enterprise and initiative. But we 
must do more than keep them alive and 
vigorous. We must keep them growing and 
always developing the new things and the 
better ways of doing things which have made 
this Nation great. 

What has been done in encouraging initi- 
ative and enterprise has not been sensational 
or dramatic. But it has been important to 
every American in his daily life. It is im- 
portant to the standard of living of every 
American worker and his loved ones. And 
it is vitally important to the defense of all 
Americans against any possible enemy at- 
tack, for the power and strength of American 
industrial capacity is the very foundation of 
our security. 

It is often true that “good news” is “no 
news” to attract public attention in the 
daily news outlets of press, radio, and TV. 
Yet the quiet, undramatic, progressive de- 
velopments that are going on in America— 
without making sensational news—are im- 
portant for the present and future of our 
people. 

I have no quarrel with what makes news. 
I make these observations only as a reason 
for talking a little tonight about some of 
the constructive things that have been done 
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during the past 2 years—important things 
which are worth mentioning because they 
do not draw the attention that controversy 
and violence do. 

What are some of these unspectacular 
things that this administration has been 
helping to accomplish during the past 2 
years? 

The undramatic but steady and healthy 
progress which has been going on in this 
country has increased the confidence of all 
Americans in the possibilities of our future. 
This increasing confidence is the most im- 
portant stimulant to the development of the 
strength of our Nation’s economy, with the 
careful and quiet assistance of an adminis- 
tration which knows that Government can 
do relatively little except to help to properly 
set a stage upon which free vigorous Ameri- 
cans can perform, 

Our Nation has made the transition from 
a wartime high to a lower level of Govern- 
ment spending without a major economic 
upset. This transition was helped substan- 
tially by heavy tax cuts and other moves 
stimulating confidence. 

While there is still high tension in many 
places, there is no armed warfare between 
major powers at any point on the globe as 
of this moment. There is peace, uneasy as 
it is, as far as American fighting men are 
concerned. War in Korea has halted. War 
in Indochina has ceased. 

The present improved relationships in 
many places throughout the world have been 
achieved by ceaseless and dedicated pursuit 
of solutions for the vexing and serious wide- 
spread international problems. It is a 
treacherous path. Bold risks must some- 
times be taken, but success to date is high 
proof of the competence and wisdom of the 
policies which have been adopted in wres- 
tling with this problem of preserving the 
peace and making it more secure. 

Inflation has been stopped. In the past 
2 years the value of the dollar has changed 
only one-fifth of 1 cent. This compares 
with a drop in the value of the dollar from 
100 cents in 1939 to only 52 cents in Janu- 
ary 1953. All departments and many peo- 
ple in Government have been working hard 
for, and insisting upon getting, our Federal 
spending under control. Deficits, which lead 
to more borrowing and so to inflation, have 
been cut substantially. 

The Federal Reserve System has acted 
promptly, courageously, and wisely to adopt 
monetary and credit policies which have met 
the needs of the economy while walking the 
fine line between deflation and inflation. 
And the Treasury has done its bit in halt- 
ing inflation, and avoiding deflation, by 
doing its borrowing so as to be as careful 
as possible concerning its effect upon the 
constructive course of the economy. 

This is well illustrated by the issue and 
highly successful placement only a few days 
ago of nearly $2 billion in 40-year 3-percent 
bonds. They are the longest bonds that 
have been sold by the Government since an 
an to help pay for the Panama Canal in 

1. 

There is nothing academic about the im- 
portance of keeping inflation locked out. 
The value of earnings and savings can be 
protected in no other way. Just realize that 
55 out of every 100 families in America now 
earn more than $4,000 a year as compared 
with only 10 out of 100 earning $4,000 a 
year early in the century in terms of to- 
day's prices. And recall the millions of own- 
ers of their homes, accounts in savings banks, 
savings bonds, insurance policies, and pen- 
sions, of which I spoke just a moment ago. 
Because this Nation has quietly become a 
nation of haves rather than have-nots, in- 
flation must stay checked to protect the 


earnings and savings of millions of Amer- 
icans. 


We had a cash balance between money 
collected from the public and money paid 
out by the Government last year. Although 
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we will not have a cash balance this year, 
we are estimating a small surplus in the 
fiscal year ahead. The total debt has con- 
tinued to grow because of the large deficit 
we inherited in our first year in office and 
the subsequent deficits, even though they 
have been much smaller. But the inflation- 
ary effect of deficit financing has been al- 
most wholly eliminated now that most of 
the increase in debt is being financed by 
securities issued to Government trust funds 
rather than borrowing from the public. 

In fiscal 1956, spending will be almost $12 
billion less than in 1953. We have not yet 
balanced the budget. We could have done 
so in 1954, but a big tax cut was more 
stimulating to a growing economy and we 
believed that it was better for the people 
to have more of their own money left with 
them to spend, as they thought best, rather 
than to have the Government spending it 
for them. We have cut the deficit from more 
than $9 billion in fiscal 1953 to what we 
estimate will be less than $214 billion in 
1956. We are still a year and a half away 
from the end of that period, and we have 
every hope of cutting this deficit even fur- 
ther if some development elsewhere in the 
world does not upset our plans. 

There is nothing in the Formosa situation 
or elsewhere in the world which up to this 
moment has altered our budget program 
for reduced expenditures in the year to 
come. And reduced expenditures we make 
do not mean reduced defenses. 

As the President has said, the United 
States is in a stronger position to defend 
itself against aggression than it was 2 years 
ago. The Defense Department has developed 
a better balanced, more mobile and flexible 
and effective defense establishment at lower 
cost to the taxpayers. 

Progress has been made in reducing waste 
and extravagance. Obsolete equipment and 
supplies are being eliminated. There is 
much left to be done, but that does not alter 
the fact that much has already been accom- 
plished. We have a far better balanced 
program. We are making progress in real 
unification in the armed services, so that 
competition between them is less likely to 
duplicate efforts and expenditures that 
squander both tax money and our national 
resources, Greater unity adds strength to 
our defense position. 

We can and we must spend whatever is 
needed for our security; that is our first 
concern. But we know that real security 
does not result simply from spending huge 
amounts of money. The worth of our de- 
fense must be measured not by its costs but 
by its wisdom. 

The President's decisions on our defense 
forces are recognition of the fact that in this 
age of almost unbelievable developments in 
science and production techniques, we can- 
not have a static defense committed to old- 
fashioned strategy and weapons. Real 
security for our Nation over an extended 
period must also rest upon a sound and 
growing economy. 

As cuts in future expenditures all through 
the Government's operations come clearly 
into sight, and if at the same time our ex- 
panding economy promises greater income 
with lesser rates of tax, we will look forward 
to further reductions in our tax structure, 
distributed as fairly as possible among all 
taxpayers. 

The expectation of further tax reduction 
and the maintenance of sound fiscal policies 
are firm foundation stones creating greater 
confidence in our future prosperity. 

These, then, have been fine, worthwhile 
accomplishments for the good of the Nation, 
its economy, and its future. They have been 
accomplished without fanfare or sensational 
controversy. In the Cabinet and in the 
agency heads in this administration, there 
exists a wonderful team spirit which has re- 
sulted in real accomplishment with few 
headline battles, 
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The role which the Government can play 
in the economic affairs of the Nation should 
be limited. Government manipulation is the 
antithesis of a free America, and encroach- 
ment by Government in restricting the free- 
dom of its citizens should be limited to do- 
ing, as Lincoln said, “for a community of 
people whatever they need to have done, but 
cannot do at all, or cannot so well do for 
themselves—in their separate and individual 
capacities. In all that the people can indi- 
vidually do for themselves, Government 
ought not to interfere.” 

The future of free America lies in the 
initiative, the resourcefulness, the tenacity, 
daring, and courage of 160 million Ameri- 
cans, each free to choose how best he can 
promote his own interest and the interest 
and future of his loved ones in whatever 
way he can best devise only so long as he 
does not interfere with the rights of others. 
It is the cumulative power of this great ef- 
fort which has made America great in the 
past and which I am convinced will drive us 
ahead in the future at an accelerated pace in 
excess of anything we have ever known be- 
fore. 

You and I as citizens must participate in 
this great drive toward a better America, 
As such a citizen, I am pleased and proud 
to accept this fine award from the Chamber 
of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, and to 
receive it in recognition of the contributions 
which President Eisenhower's administration 
has made to the advancement of the economy 
of this Nation. 


Address by Hon. Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Before the Republican State Conven- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., February 19, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., Attorney General of 
the United States, before the Republi- 
can State Convention held at Detroit, 
Michigan., on Saturday, February 19, 
1955: 


It’s always a pleasure for me to get away 
from Washington for a few hours, to meet 
and talk with fellow Republicans. It’s an 
opportunity to keep a true perspective on 
American's problems and America’s dreams. 

We had a lot of both 2 years ago when 
the members of the Republican adminis- 
tration moved to Washington. Thank good- 
ness, I can report that many of the worst 
problems have been conquered and that 
many of America’s dreams are closer to 
reality. Our Nation has gone a long way 
under the inspiring leadership of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. He has proven to political 
friend and foe alike that he is truly a great 
man, a great President. 

Michigan has a wonderful squad working 
on President Eisenhower's team. You have 
given our President men of outstanding 
ability and integrity. Charley Wilson is do- 
ing a great job at Defense, and so is Governor 
Brucker. Joe Dodge put a lot of good old 
Michigan commonsense into the budget. 
Art Summerfield is putting the Post Office on 
a realistic, businesslike base. Senator Por- 
TER has displayed the foresight so vital to 
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sound legislation and decent legislative con- 
duct. 

Every one of them—and a lot of other 
Michigan peole—are devoting long, long 
hours of unselfish work for the administra- 
tion and for the Nation. I know you are as 
proud of them as those of us who are privi- 
leged to work with them. 

I'm just as proud of the fine performance 
of Fred Kaess here in Detroit and Wendell 
Miles in western Michigan. They are two 
of the best of the Justice Department’s 
group of outstanding United States Attor- 
neys. 

Your personal interest in government and 
world affairs is heightened, too, as work 
progresses on the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Here is a project which was just a fond 
dream since George Washington first envi- 
sioned it. And the seaway, as you know, 
has been advocated by every President since 
McKinley. Yet, when Dwight Eisenhower 
presented the facts and the needs fully— 
and then went to bat for it—a Republican 
Congress passed the legislation to make that 
dream a reality. The seaway will bring 
deep-draft oceangoing vessels to the Lakes, 
letting your industry compete equitably for 
foreign trade. It will mean new factories, 
new jobs, and new prosperity for Michigan 
and for the entire Nation. History shows 
that any major advance in transportation 
benefits the ontire Nation’s economy—not 
just that of the immediate area served. 

And let's talk realistically about pros- 
perity for just a moment. 

It was a big issue up here last fall. You 
still were making the transition from a war- 
time boom, based on blood and bullets, to a 
peacetime economy, based on the needs of 
our growing population and our rising stand- 
ard of living. Also, campaign time was 
change-over time in the auto industry and a 
lot of people were temporarily out of work. 

There was a lot of political talk of gloom 
and doom in the past 2 years. Yet, today, no 
one challenges the fact that your Republican 
administration has guided the Nation suc- 
cessfully from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy without the great depression so 
many predicted. No one challenges the fact 
that your Republican administration has 
helped bring our Nation instead its two most 
prosperous years in history in terms of wages, 
in terms of jobs, and in terms of earnings. 
We're well on our way right now to a third 
fine year. 

This all was done without mirrors and 
without controls on the economy—on the 
prices a businessman could ask or the wages 
a worker could seek. Even more important, 
both can now plan realistically on the buy- 
ing power of the dollar they will earn later 
this month, or next summer, or next winter, 
because inflation has been halted. The re- 
tired couple no longer find 10 or 20 dollars 
being taken out of each hard won hundred 
dollars every year by unchecked inflation. 
Neither do the parents trying to save money 
to give their children an education, nor the 
young couple saving for a decent home of 
their own, nor the farmer saving for new 
machinery or new stock. 

All this is to the benefit of all Americans. 
So is the sense of security and faith that 
came from the end of that inflation, the end 
of the fighting in Korea, the end of loose 
security in Government, the end of corrup- 
tion in Washington. It is such matters of 
the common good I wish to discuss primarily 
today because President Eisenhower’s entire 
alm is to be a President for all Americans. 

We all recall proudly that Republican 
Abraham Lincoln declared repeatedly he was 
for that “which will give the greatest good 
to the greatest number.“ Republican 
Dwight Eisenhower said in his recent state 
of the Union message, “Let the general good 
be our yardstick on every great issue.” 

The philosophy of Lincoln has returned to 
Washington, 
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President Eisenhower summed it up well 
for us when he said: 

“This administration is committed to a 
program of progressive moderation.” 

He said that program must be “liberal in 
its human concerns, conservative in its eco- 
nomic proposals, constructively dynamic and 
optimistic in its appraisal of the future.” 

Progressive moderation is nothing new to 
the Nation or to the Republican Party. In 
à speech generally credited with uniting 
factions within the party just 2 years after 
its founding, Lincoln asked his fellow Repub- 
licans to “appeal to the moderation" of the 
people. He declared that “we will grow 
strong by calmness and moderation.” 

I think you will agree that all forward- 
looking Americans can support a program of 
progressive moderation, especially when we 
consider what President Eisenhower said in 
applying it to the individuals and what the 
administration seeks to do for those individ- 
uals. It was this, and I quote: 

“We seek increase in their opportunity to 
enjoy good health, good schools, good homes; 
we seek a lessening in their fear of personal 
disaster and in the impact of hardships 
beyond their control. In this endeavor, we 
reject Federal domination over State and 
community, for we seek to strengthen—not 
weaken—the historic self-reliance of our 
people.” 

What does all this mean in specific terms? 
Well, I think we should first review quickly 
the first 2 years of the Republican admin- 
istration and the steps to carry out this pro- 
gram of making this a better Nation for all 
to live in and to enjoy. 

Most necessary, of course, in pursuit of this 
goal is a strong, growing economy. By keep- 
ing it vigorous and free, we create more and 
more opportunities and an ever-widening 
share in prosperity for our people. 

What has your administration already done 
to help? Several things. For instance, I’ve 
discussed how controls were removed from 
wages, prices, and materials. Then, through 
reducing Federal spending, an unprecedented 
tax cut was possible, and Americans as in- 
dividuals were the beneficiaries, The tax 
cuts also encouraged increased spending, 
which in turn brought about greater pro- 
duction and more job opportunities, Couple 
these moves with the flexible monetary and 
debt management policies of the administra- 
tion and this is the result: a halt to inflation 
and stabilization of the value of the dollar, 

Meantime, the administration created. an 
atmosphere conducive to good labor-man- 
agement relations. An unprecedented low 
of work stoppages due to strikes was reached. 
Man-days of idleness due to strikes in 1954 
were the fewest in any year since the end 
of World War II. This resulted from the 
administration's belief that Government has 
no place at the bargaining table—that labor 
and management can settle their problems 
over that table without the Government sit- 
ting with either side. 

And there’s another helping hand which 
is being extended to the unionman, as part 
of a drive against the evil elements of or- 
ganized crime. Extortion and bribery by 
labor racketeers had become a flourishing 
and lucrative business. This not only im- 
peded commerce and industry. More impor- 
tant, it reflected unfairly on the millions of 
honest workingmen who were caught up as 
pawns of these labor racketeers. 

A special section on Organized Crime and 
Racketeering was created in the Department 
of Justice last year. With the cooperation 
and assistance of the FBI, this section has 
been vigorously investigating labor racket- 
eering. At present, it is initiating about 
50 investigations every month. The effort 
is paying off. 

During 1954, 65 of these racketeers were 
indicted in 37 cases and there were 28 con- 
victions. So far this year, there have been 
nine more convictions or pleas of guilty. 
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Contrast that, if you will, with a complete 
absence of any convictions under the anti- 
racketeering laws in 1951, 1952, and 1953. 

Among those convicted was a racketeer 
who sought to extort more than $1 million 
from contractors for a powerplant for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. His actions 
cost the Government millions of dollars be- 
cause of delays in construction. An Illinois 
man was sentenced to 4 years for extortion 
in a 700-mile pipeline project needed to serve 
the Chicago and Indiana area. A man tabbed 
the Duke of Indiana for the power he wielded 
for his own selfish gains pleaded guilty to 
attempting extortion in connection with 
road construction. And a longshoreman's 
leader in New York was convicted recently 
for taking gratuities from a trucking concern 
with which he supposedly was dealing on 
behalf of his union. Ample warning has 
been served that the Government will not 
stand idly by while the unionman and the 
businessman are being victimized by the 
ruthless and greedy use of power by labor 
racketeers. 

That is a matter of the common good. 
So are the tax reductions which have to- 
taled more than $7 billion a year. More 
than half goes directly to the individual 
taxpayer, the consumer. And indirectly they 
benefit from the rest. It now looks, barring 
unusual developments, that a further tax 
cut will be possible next year. 

Let's look at what was done in the social 
security field. Carrying out the 1952 pledge, 
Republicans improved many of the ills of 
the program. They added 10 million Ameri- 
cans to the eligibility rolls. They increased 
benefits for more than 6 million now en- 
titled to and drawing benefits. On the un- 
employment compensation side of the pic- 
ture, the President recommended to the 
States increased weekly benefits, while cov- 
erage was extended to an additional 4 mil- 
lion persons, including Federal employees 
who previously were not entitled to pro- 
tection. 

Here in Michigan a major industry is pro- 
duction of automotive vehicles. You will 
benefit from the record Federal-aid highway 
program allotting $875 million a year to the 
States. And while making it easier for our 
people generally who use the roads, it also 
will increase the market for vehicles. Hence 
your State will have both direct and indi- 
rect benefits. 

One of the most important things in life 
is health. Over the years hospital facilities 
particularly have failed to keep up with 
the demand. We now have a 3-year hospi- 
tal coristruction program embracing grants 
totaling $182 million. 

What about homes? Well, the adminis- 
tration and Congress worked out a housing 

am permitting longer mortgages, there- 
by stimulating home ownership. It also 
speeded up slum clearance and encouraged 
remodeling, modernization, and repair of 
homes. 

What about the future? President Eisen- 
hower said that the wise course for Govern- 
ment in 1955 is to direct its program prin- 
cipally toward fostering long-term economic 
growth rather than toward imparting an 
immediate upward thrust to economic 
activity. 

What did he suggest to Congress? Simply 
stated, he suggested a program which you 
and I naturally support and which, I know, 
all people of Michigan want. Here are the 
major recommendations: 

1. Extension of personal security against 
the hazards of unemployment. 

2. Strengthened minimum wage legisla- 
tion. 

3. Protection of savings in credit unions. 

4. Increased Presidential discretionary 
authority to vary the terms of insured mort- 
gage loans in the interest of economic 
stability. 

5. Authorization of a great 10-year pro- 
gram to modernize the interstate highway 
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system—this on top of what already has been 
done. 

6. Meeting the nationwide need for school 
construction. 

7. Creation of a coordinator of public- 
works planning and a revolving fund for ad- 
vances to States and municipalities for pub- 
lic-works planning. 

All of these proposals, plus the others now 
pending or to be sent to Congress, will create 
a favorable atmosphere for economic activ- 
ity. They will encourage private initiative. 
The Federal Government would be in a posi- 
tion to help State and local governments in 
providing needed public facilities. They 
would provide greater opportunities for the 
less fortunate of our population and help 
all to cope with the hazards of unemploy- 
ment, illness, old age. 

In the field of health, the Nation is failing 
to exert proper efforts to reduce the impact 
of disease. This administration, under lead- 
ership of President Eisenhower, is urging 
steps which will alleviate the situation. 

Establishment of a Federal health rein- 
surance service to encourage private health- 
insurance organizations in offering broad- 
ened benefits to those insured and to provide 
coverage to more people has been recom- 
mended. 

I noted enthusiastically as I entered this 
hall the youthfulness of all of you. The 
youngest of you, I know, are beginning to 
understand, as oldsters do already, the eco- 
nomic strain on a family that comes in time 
of illness or injury. 

Now, any one of us could become what 
the medical profession is now calling the 
medically indigent. They are referring to 
that time when any one of us could be faced 
with medical bills which we just could not 
afford to pay. Group hospitalization pro- 
grams and the prepaid surgical plans avail- 
able in some communities have done some 
good in meeting this problem. This is true 
also in the case of aid toward medical, thera- 
peutic, hospital and similar bills by such 
organizations as the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, the Infantile Paralysis Fund, Heart 
Fund, and others. But more is needed. 

The reinsurance proposal of the President 
would furnish a system for broad sharing 
among health-insurance organizations of 
the risks of experimentation. It would be 
the incentive for improvement in existing 
insurance plans, and encourage better pro- 
tection, particularly against expensive ill- 
nesses, And it would mean extension of 
these private voluntary health-insurance 
plans to millions of additional people. It 
contemplates a reasonable capital fund, 
using it as necessary to reinsure programs 
which would meet the needs which I have 
outlined. 

We also hope Congress will authorize sep- 
arate Federal matching of State and local 
expenditures for the medical care needed by 
public-assistance recipients. As proposed by 
the President, it would provide better care 
for the aged, the permanently and totally 
disabled, the blind, and children deprived of 
parental care, 

Also recommended to Congress is a pro- 
gram to further stimulate construction of 
more health facilities, such as hospitals, 
clinics, and technical establishments. As 
proposed by the President, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would be 
authorized by Congress to insure, for a small 
premium, mortgage loans made by private 
lending institutions for the construction of 
such facilities. This program, I am sure, 
would go a long way to help the many com- 
munities which today lack some, if not all, 
of these things needed for the protection of 
the health of our people. 

Another part of the health program is 
designed to end the shortage of nurses. 
Recommended are a 5-year program of grants 
to State agencies for training practical 
nurses; and an expansion of Public Health 
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Service operations to establish traineeships 
for graduate nurses in specialties such as 
administration, teaching, and research. In 
addition, Mr. Eisenhower has proposed re- 
vision of the present public health grant 
programs to include authority for training 
in all public health specialties, including 
mental health, 

These are well-formulated plans. These, 
plus other elements of the health program 
proposed by your administration, represent 
a real attack against problems standing in 
the way of a stronger and healthier United 
States. 

One other program the President has pro- 
posed means something to all of us. It is 
the proposal for Federal cooperation with 
the States to give our children as quickly as 
possible the classrooms they must have. As 
you know, there is a deficit of 300,000 class- 
rooms, and with mounting enrollments at 
least 50,000 new classrooms must be com- 
pleted each year just to care for this new 
crop of youngsters. What is happening is 
that the present construction rate is barely 
keeping up to the mounting enrollment, so 
the deficit of 300,000 classrooms is being cut 
only slightly. 

Viewing this as an emergency and for pur- 
poses of meeting it on that basis only pend- 
ing results of nationwide conferences, the 
administration has proposed to widen ac- 
cepted channels of financing, without inter- 
fering with the responsibilities of State and 
local school systems. 

Congress has been asked to authorize the 
Federal Government to purchase school 
bonds issued by local communities which are 
handicapped in selling bonds at reasonable 
interest rates. This would be possible if 
Congress authorizes appropriation of $750 
million for use in the next 3 years. It 
is also proposed that the Federal Govern- 
ment be authorized to participate with the 
States in establishing and maintaining for 
State school-building agencies an initial re- 
serve fund. Thus, we would help those com- 
munities which are unable to build schools 
because of restrictive debt limits and which 
now depend on State agencies. With such 
a program, $6 billion worth of building would 
be possible in the next 3 years. 

Other elements of the proposed program 
would provide for grants to school districts 
with proved need, and lack of local income; 
and grants to States for administrative costs 
of State programs. 

These are some of the things now planned 
to make this a better America, by protect- 
ing our most precious asset—our people. 

What we do this year and next will con- 
tinue to merit the support of the great ma- 
jority of our citizens. 

They already have seen a Republican Party 
devoted to serving needs of all people. 

It will continue to serve the people well. 

Under the inspiring and courageous lead- 
ership of President Eisenhower, we cannot 
fail. 


Neuromuscular Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, Federal 
legislation is not the solution to all the 
problems uncovered by the comprehen- 
sive health inquiry made by the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee during 1953 and 1954. As in the 
past, most of the responsibility must be 
assumed by private individuals and in- 
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stitutions. As chairman of the commit- 
tee, I call attention to a particular need 
in the field of research that was de- 
veloped partly by the recent hearings. 
In order to avoid any partisan approach 
to this critical human situation, the 
Honorable CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
chairman of the committee during the 
1953-54 hearings, joins me in inviting 
comment and constructive suggestions, 
Our joint comment follows: 


In the health inquiry directed by the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee during 1953 and 1954, it was 
found that about 20 million persons are 
affected by neurological and sensory disor- 
ders for most of which medical science has 
discovered neither causes nor means of spe- 
cific treatment, and that the deaths from 
these diseases are exceeded only by the num- 
ber of persons dying from cancer and heart 
disease. 

It was even more startling to learn that 
public and Federal Government expendi- 
tures from 1951 to 1952 for research and 
treatment for each victim of a neurological 
or sensory disorder averaged only 3 cents, 
while $29 was spent for each victim of cancer 
and $1.75 for each victim of heart disease. 

Because the spending of this 3-cent-per- 
victim money is shared by the Government 
and by many individual national organiza- 
tions concerned with multiple sclerosis, mus- 
cular dystrophy, cerebral palsy, the crippled, 
epilepsy, and neurology, it is apparent that 
very little can be allotted to fundamental 
research, without which progress toward 
finding causes and cures will proceed at a 
snail's pace. 

This need for basic research is of special 
concern to the families of victims of certain 
neuromuscular disorders that baffle medical 
science and that have not been the specific 
concern of a national organization sup- 
ported by public funds. This neglected 
group includes amyotrophic lateral sclerosis 
(the disease which ended Lou Gehrig's life 
when he seemed at the peak of physical 
health), progressive muscular atrophy, and 
peroneal muscular atrophy. In 1950, 1,006 
Americans died from these diseases, com- 
pared to 1904 for poliomyelitis. One tragic 
aspect of the situation is that a man who 
contracts the disease from which Gehrig 
died cannot expect to live more than 3 years. 
Doctors are helpless; they do not even like 
to talk about this visitation of death to 
about 667 Americans each year. 

Basic research in nerve fibers and muscle 
tissues offers the means of determining the 
causes of neuro-muscular disease and de- 
veloping methods for treatment and pre- 
vention, Such research has been initiated in 
a small way by public and private groups. 
The National Institutes of Health, for in- 
stance, is carrying on a study of amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis in Guam in an effort to find 
a clue as to why there are from 50 to 100 
times as many deaths there per 1,000 of 
population as in the United States. Scien- 
tists such as Nobel Prize Winner A. Szent- 
Györgt, of the Institute for Muscle Research, 
are concentrating on basic research. The 
Neuro-Muscular Research Foundation has 
just been formed to promote basic research 
which will be directed toward amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis and other neglected diseases 
as well as the neuro-muscular disorders 
which have received greater public attention. 
We commend an intensification of such ac- 
tivities and greater coordination of public 
and private efforts in this field. 

On the probable cost of such a research 
program, we quote Dr. Cornelius Traeger, 
speaking for the National Committee on Re- 
search in Neurological Disorders at the House 
inquiry: “If we could get, not 3 cents per 
patient, but $2 a patient, I think that we 
could do a job that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission did, or what preceded the Atomic 
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Energy Commission did, in nuclear fission, 
and in about the same time.” 
J. Percy PRIEST, 
Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman during 1952-54. 


Address of Hon. Leroy Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, Delivered to the New York 
Chapter, Atlantic Union Committee, 
February 18, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a group of us in both branches 
of the Congress have introduced con- 
current resolutions asking the President 
to invite the other democracies who 
sponsored and signed the North Atlantic 
Treaty to meet in a convention to ex- 
plore and report to what extent their 
peoples might further unite within the 
framework of the United Nations, and 
agree to form a Federal Union for our 
mutual protection. Last Saturday night 
I had the honor of making a speech on 
this proposal to the New York Chapter 
of the North Atlantic Union Committee. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including that speech, which fol- 
lows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I warmly appreciate 
the courtesy of your kind reception. Espe- 
cially I am grateful for the high honor paid 
me by your invitation to address your chapter 
of the Atlantic Union Committee. 

I rather imagine that any ideas I bring you 
on the North Atlantic Federal Union pro- 
posal will be neither novel nor startling. 
But what is lacking in originality I hope 
will be made up at least in part by my genu- 
ine, abiding interest and also by my true 
sincerity in respect to this challenging, vital 
proposition so important to every civilized 
person on earth. 

Last week was a possible turning point in 
the long history of this movement, 

In the United States Congress a group of 
Senators and a group of Representatives, in- 
cluding myself. introduced highly important 
resolutions, They contain this key provi- 
sion: 

“The President is requested to invite the 
other democracies which sponsored the North 
Atlantic Treaty to name delegates, including 
members of their principal political parties, 
to meet in a convention with similarly ap- 
pointed delegates from the United States 
and from such other democracies as the con- 
vention may invite, to explore and report to 
what extent their peoples might further 
unite within the framework of the United 
Nations, and agree to form, federally or 
otherwise, a defense, economic and political 
union.” 

I am profoundly convinced that the for- 
mation of a Federal union with free nations 
of Europe for defense purposes would open 
vast possibilities for advancing and stabiliz- 
ing the world peace for which all of us hope 
so prayerfully today. If the proposition is 
sound, repetition of its supporting argu- 
ments may be useful, even though I suspect 
that most of you are more conversant with 
them than am I, 
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This fundamental approach to mankind’s 
most critical problem—that of building a 
solid foundation for unity and peace in this 
divided world—first came into my con- 
sciousness through a lecture delivered by 
Clarence Streit in the 1930's in Stockton, 
Calif. I was deeply stirred by the concept. 
Today its appeal to me is as fresh and as 
powerful as it was two decades ago. 

Little did I think as I listened to Clar- 
ence Streit that I would soon be witness to 
a global conflict far more destructive than 
the gigantic struggle in which I participated 
in 1917 and 1918. Nor had I the faintest pre- 
monition that I would become a member of 
the House of Representatives, or that for 
seven Congresses I would serve on a Con- 
gressional committee charged with drafting 
laws pertaining to the security of our Na- 
tion. In both the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives these laws are handled by the 
Committee on Armed Services. Senator 
KEFAUVER and I are members of these com- 
mittees. 

For the past several days, the House com- 
mittee has had before it the top military 
experts of America. They have described 
with candor and in detail the dangerous sit- 
uation confronting our country, They have 
set forth the steps we must take for our pro- 
tection in this nuclear age. I shall quote a 
few of their statements made in public hear- 
ings. From them you may gain a clear ap- 
preciation of the deadly menace confronting 
us and of the character and scope of our 
defense needs. 

Let us hear first from Adm. Arthur Rad- 
ford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
He says: 

“In my opinion a personnel strength of 
2,850,000 men is the size of forces we must 
maintain for as long as the Communist 
threat hangs over our head. This may be 
10 years or it may be 50." 

Next, let’s listen to the Secretary of De- 
fense, Charles E. Wilson. He says: 

“The security of the United States and the 
security of our allies are in reality one and 
the same. This concept of collective secu- 
rity is reflected in our military arrangements 
around the world. 

“In the development of our military pro- 
grams now and in the future we must reckon 
with the Communist capabilities as well as 
with their possible intentions. Because their 
military power has continued to grow and 
now includes the ability to produce and 
deliver nuclear weapons, the United States 
for the first time in its history has reason 
to be deeply concerned over the serious 
effects which a sudden attack could con- 
ceivably inflict upon us, 

“As a Nation we reject the concept of 
preventive war. However, a sudden nuclear 
attack aimed at our population, industrial 
and military centers, could be a threat to 
our survival as a Nation. Therefore, our 
primary objective must be to maintain the 
capability, first to deter an enemy from such 
an attack; and second, to blunt any such 
attack if it comes, Both purposes require 
a combination of effective retaliatory power 
and a continental defense system of steadily 
increasing effectiveness. 

“The forces envisaged in the long-range 
program of the Department of Defense con- 
stitutes by far the largest Military Estab- 
lishment that this country has ever under- 
taken to maintain for an indefinite period 
of time. 

“The maintenance of these forces and their 
qualitative improvement will require expen- 
ditures over an indefinite period of years of 
many billions of dollars.” 

Since the A-bombs were dropped in Japan, 
a decade ago, there has been a rapidly rising 
crescendo of frightfulness in the construc- 
tion and development of weapons. 

From a low-fiying plane, about a year after 
atomic bombs had fallen on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, I looked at the ruins of these two 
cities. The sight of the carnage wrought 
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by those two small bombs actually made me 
ill for several days. It was an incredibly 
ghastly, horrible, shocking sight. I kept 
. saying to myself, “Has humanity gone stark, 
raving mad; is man so stupid, so inherently 
evil, so savage and untamed, that in the end 
he will destroy himself?” 

And yet, today we face a situation far 
more staggering in its implications. 

Today, we know, though we can scarcely 
comprehend the awesome fact, that the hy- 
drogen bomb can wreak 1,000 times the 
damage inflicted upon Japan. Other weap- 
ons are still more hideous. Noted scientists 
have written that a few properly placed co- 
balt bombs could exterminate most of the 
human race. Weapons of such boundless 
destructive power may soon be in the hands 
of our own and hostile military forces. 

In the face of such momentous develop- 
ments, it is indeed understandable that dur- 
ing the past 10 years apprehension that 
these new weapons might be used against 
us has steadily heightened among our peo- 
ple. There is, in truth, no escaping this 
grim fact: We live in an age in which cruelly 
ambitious, unprincipled, atheistic men could 
destroy the civilized word—not only its peo- 
ple but also its institutions, its public and 
private works, its most hallowed traditions, 
its very will to survive. This dread capa- 
bility rests both with the Communists and 
the free world. 

As I look back over these 10 years, I can 
see that more and more, year by year, our 
country and its allies are relying on the 
power to destroy an enemy in an effort to 
find protection against sudden attack. We 
are, perforce, chained to a military tread- 
mili; feverishly we labor, lavishly we ex- 
pend our resources, in our effort to increase 
the deadly power of our military force. Our 
antagonists are ensnared in the same fan- 
tastic spiral; day and night they are striving 
to surpass us in building stronger, ever 
stronger, weapons of destruction. 

And yet, here is the pathetic paradox: 

Every person, in America and abroad, with 
whom I have seriously discussed this prob- 
lem, longs ardently for peace. On every con- 
tinent in the past decade I have talked of 
this terrible dilemma with public officials, 
businessmen, teachers, the poor and the rich, 
All give voice to the same deep yearning: 
“We want peace,” they say with almost pa- 
thetic earnestness. “We do not want war.” 

Yet, the pages of history are filled with the 
Message that a race in arms ultimately ex- 
plodes into war. 

The Secretary of Defense says we may have 
to fight for our survival; the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff says our tense situation 
may last from 10 to 50 years. The Secretary 
of Defense further advises us that our costly 
weapons rapidly become obsolete due to 
technological advances. Thus we are in an 
economic vise; we are also in a military po- 
sition which will remain eternally precarious. 

I must, of course, make this clear; I have 
strongly supported all of our efforts to 
strengthen our Armed Forces. I have voted 
to draft our young men. I have voted to 
have American youth trained so they may be 
skillful warriors, able and ready to defend not 
only their country but also themselves on the 
field of battle. I have supported our Nation’s 
efforts to buttress our friends throughout 
the world. These steps and others I, as a 
Congressman, feel we must take to protect 
our country and to neutralize the terrible, 
imminent threat to our survival. 

All of these things we reluctantly do for 
one reason alone: Ungodly men are at large 
in this world, implacably bent upon com- 
munization and enslavement of all human- 
ity. At any time they may strike with 
atomic or hydrogen bombs, hoping to de- 
stroy our industrial system or, in one mas- 
sive blow, wound us so mortally that domi- 
nation of our country would surely follow. 
Our ready military power, our national reso- 
lution, our patient firmness, the certainty 
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of our devastating counterblow will, we pray, 
deter them from war. 

But, in all candor, it is somewhat less 
than inspiring to contemplate nerve-racking 
tension and deadly threat year after year, 
for decades to come, even though war may 
never be our lot. 

I repeat that we cannot minimize the im- 
perative necessity for a strong military 
posture. Our strength is our insurance 
against annihilation in today’s world. But 
it is comparable to a fire-insurance policy: 
Comforting, of course, to have, but no guar- 
anty that there will be no fire. We must 
stay alert to the danger of our situation; 
we must keep the threat in the forefront 
of our minds as we look hopefully and en- 
thusiastically upon the promise held out 
to mankind by a North Atlantic Union Fed- 
eration. 

With these caveats behind us, let us now 
explore our route toward peace which pro- 
vides an alternative to military force. It 
requires no coercion, no intimidation, no 
exploitation. In my deepest belief, this 
peaceful method of building strength against 
communism and aggression holds the key 
to the present world dilemma; it contains 
the seed from which can grow enduring 
world peace. 

With my colleagues in the Congress, I am 
eager to explore the possibility of Americans 
joining with other peoples who have repre- 
sentative government, combining their in- 
genuity, their skill in government, their be- 
lief in a peaceful society, their boundless 
resource and strength, that ultimately, by 
the sheer majesty of their aggregate power, 
we shall neutralize and finally eliminate the 
threat that looms today over much of the 
world. 

The federation we visualize would make 
common rules and establish legal machinery 
to compel the obedience of all member na- 
tions thereto. Those failing to comply 
could be brought to do so through judicial 
decree, backed by the combined force of the 
federated nations. 

The obvious parallel is right at hand. We 
Americans have grown up with it. 

In our country we have 48 States, each 
sovereign, yet each joined permanently in 
common cause for the common good. Con- 
troversies among our States are settled in 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
whose decrees are binding upon and re- 
spected by the losing parties. 

Forgive me for particularizing in a some- 
what personal way, but this example may 
help make the point clear. 

Right now a controversy is awaiting reso- 
lution between my State of California and 
the State of Arizona. The issue involves 
interpretation of a contract governing the 
allocation of certain waters of the Colorado 
River. The differences between the States 
have been bitter, acrimonious, and explosive, 
for water is critically needed in both States. 
It is easy to envision that two sovereign 
nations would resort to war to settle such 
a dispute; matters of far less importance 
and complexity have turned nations to the 
sword in the past. But here, in our Federal 
system, we avoid the ultimate test of power, 
reposing the issue, for the common good, in 
a disinterested, objective branch of the Gov- 
ernment, 

Many persons anxiously search for paral- 
lels to this process in the processes of the 
United Nations. Some persuade themselves 
that this great body has the power to enforce 
its own decisions and those of its related 
agencies. But this is wishful thinking; it is 
dangerous thinking which could lead us to 
tragic ends. 

The United Nations, true enough, can issue 
decrees; it can enunciate principles; it can 
find a nation guilty of subversion or aggres- 
sion; it can recommend remedies for injus- 
tices committed by one member nation upon 
another. But it lacks the power to compel 
its members to obey its suggestions; it 
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founders upon the rock of enforcement of 
its will. 

This fatal weakness finally shattered the 
League of Nations; it tore the heart out of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact which bound nine 
nations not to wage war on one another until 
every peaceful remedy had been exhausted. 
The insufficiency of both efforts is still pain- 
fully clear in our memory. We shall never 
forget that Japan struck us at Pearl Harbor 
at the very time their Foreign Minister was 
talking with our Secretary of State. 

So it is that nations, in contrast to our 
States, in striving to adjust their differences, 
still tend to resort to that ancient and brutal 
institution—military force, which, applied 
today, amounts to mass murder and, con- 
ceivably, the obliteration of both sides. 

In such a contest, victory is the goal. And 
what is its reward? The flower of our man- 
hood decimated by slaughter; multitudes dis- 
abled for life; cities pulverized; a system of 
society sundered at its roots. Many among 
us today have seen three wars come and go, 
each more brutal than the one before. And 
yet, our experience is clear: military victory 
does not bring permanent peace. 

I am convinced that man’s inhumanity to 
man, that the endless, futile cruelty and 
bloodshed of modern warfare, can be avoided 
through a federal union of free nations. The 
federal system has proved both its efficiency 
and its stability in our own country and in 
the Swiss Republic. I remind you that in 
the latter nation four languages are in use; 
nevertheless, regardless of divergent, even 
antagonistic, national strains, the Swiss ex- 
perience with federalism has been outstand- 
ingly successful. 

I most earnestly hope, therefore, that our 
Nation will take the first halting step for- 
ward in the direction of which I speak. Let 
us move now toward creating the climate and 
the opportunity to build an alternative to 
Armageddon. Let us move toward joining 
with our friends throughout the world in 
exploration of a federal union which would 
bind the parties for mutual protection—and, 
if that should prove successful, moving 
toward an integration of a larger scope. 

Now, of course, we have the jeremiads, the 
gloommongers, the it-can't-be-done type of 
people. In all ages, as in our own time, such 
people point with fear and trembling, ob- 
sessed with the problems, never inspired by 
the oportunities. These are the barnacles on 
the ship of mankind. 

You know their doleful strain. It adds 
up, essentially, simply to, “It just can't be 
done.” 

Our own past shouts the denial to those 
who fearfully hold back. : 

Boldly oure forefathers resolved a chaotic 
situation which resulted from the inability 
of the Articles of Confederation to bind the 
Colonies closely together. 

After the Colonies had fought and won 
the Revolutionary War, they shattered into 
independent, even antagonistic, sovereign 
units. Economies of the several States dis- 
integrated; traffic was impaired; the com- 
mon defense was undermined; navigation 
and trade was fettered and harrassed to the 
point almost of extinction. Something had 
to be done. The common good dictated sub- 
ordination of the primitive fetish, sover- 
eignty which held the Colonies almost at 
swords’ points. 

The Articles of Confederation became the 
first rallying point—the first attempt at 
common government. This failed utterly 
to unite the Colonies into a strong co- 
hesive nation, with an effective central gov- 
ernment. For a time, unity seemed impos- 
sible. You know what then occurred. 

On February 21, 1787, the Continental Con- 
gress decided to hold a convention in May 
of that year at Philadelphia. Its purpose 
was sharp and clear: to revise the Articles 
of Confederation. Delegates were chosen. 
Through the bitter debate that ensued only 
the majestic personality of the beloved 
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George Washington and the benign influence 
of wise, philosophic Benjamin Franklin 
sa ved the deliberations from ruin. And then, 
as you know, ultimately, rather than amend- 
ing the Articles of Confederation, they wrote 
a new Constitution and laid an enduring 
foundation for a new nation. 

And in this Constitution, precisely for the 
reasons which plague us today in this trem- 
bling world, they turned to a Federal system. 
They built a national government with the 
vitality and power to carry forward the com- 
mon good; they retained, nevertheless, State 
and local responsibilities, reserving to the 
States and to the people all powers not 
specifically granted to the National Govern- 
ment, 

And in the preamble, they used language 
which is the key to much of the problem of 
which we speak today: “We the people of 
the United States,” is the way they began 
this immortal document. Not “We the 
States’—but We the people“ do ordain and 
establish the Constitution for the United 
States of America. 

Thus government was brought through 
the governmental maze to the citizen; thus 
sovereignty was brought home to the indi- 
vidual; thus government was made of the 
people, for the people, and by the people. 
And therein is a powerful lesson for those 
of us who today aspire to a better order 
of things in this world. There, my friends, 
is the key to world peace. 

And so you see that I am indeed a devotee 
of this concept—because, mainly, I so deeply 
revere our own system and the strength and 
the glory it has brought to our people. I 
cannot conceive of any supportable reason 
why a similar effort would, in our own 
time, fail to bring just as many rich divi- 
dends to ourselves and to our children. 

Across the seas are nations in mortal fear 
of the Soviet Union. They live in daily dread 
that their life, their property, their liberty, 
and all that they love in life may be de- 
stroyed by the Communist advance. They 
know all too well of the agony and, even, 
the despair of their neighbors today behind 
the Iron Curtain. I cannot but believe that 
they would slowly, perhaps, but surely, in- 
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evitably, seize upon a federation such as I 
have discussed with all the ardor of a drown- 
ing man reaching for a helping hand, 

I happen to believe that a juncture of the 
free nations of the North Atlantic, with still 
others who might wish to join, would be so 
potent an aggregation that the Soviet threat 
of aggression would dissipate and frustrate 
and consume itself futilely, finally dying out 
altogether. Freedom is a mighty force. I 
mention only that 95 percent of inventions 
in the world in the last 2 centuries have been 
made by persons living in nations with rep- 
resentative government and protected per- 
sonal freedoms. Freedom is the seedbed of 
initiative and ingenuity. 

The nations of which I speak also have a 
genius for government based upon the will 
of the people. In most of them, substan- 
tially the rights accorded an American citi- 
zen are accorded to their citizens. They 
have, moreover, the industrial skill, the in- 
dustrial plant, the agricultural knowledge, 
and the richest resources, added to ours, of 
this world. Such an amalgam would soon 
have a massive impact upon the ambitions 
of the Soviet Union. That nation would, in 
my judgment, recognize swiftly that only 
defeat would be the outgrowth of their con- 
tined assault on the free world. And this 
above all else is true: dictators cannot stand 
defeat. I am convinced that the rock upon 
which international communism will surely 
founder is federation of all or part of the 
states in the North Atlantic area. 

Just as our own country has developed 
under the Federal system of Government, 
so would this group of nations, these mil- 
lions of people, develop in strength, in 
capacity, in genius, in a unified democratic 
forum. They would be assured of victory 
in this divided world; they would be assured 
of a better world. 

My friends, how deeply I wish that we were 
blessed by having 10,000 Owen J. Roberts 
to speak to a hundred thousand groups of 
our people. His penetrating mind, his pro- 
found experience and knowledge in judicial 
and governmental affairs, his wise insight 
into the perils of our time, would bring light 
into the darkest places of opposition to 
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federation. Would that we also could stim- 
ulate the sale of Union Now, bringing its 
vital, gripping message to millions more of 
our people, so that this cause could reach 
out and truly grasp the minds and hearts 
and the imagination of His Majesty, Mr. 
Average American. Surely this is one light 
that we must ever strive to keep from under 
a bushel, 

There are so many more things I wish I 
could mention. I remember with pride our 
gift of freedom to the Philippines in 1946. 
For 48 years we governed these wonderful 
people. But instead of resorting to tyranny 
and oppression, we spent a good part of 
those years helping these people prepare 
themselves for self-government and inde- 
pendence. Truly this is one of the brightest 
stars in our firmament. In many ways, I 
believe that my vote for Philippine inde- 
pendence was one of the most significant 
votes I have cast in my 13 years in the Con- 
gress. Two years ago, for example, I found 
on.a trip into the Asian region that almost 
all nations along the Indian Ocean were 
aspiring to achieve the same recognition, 
the same self-respecting position in the 
family of nations, that our Nation had ac- 
corded to the Philippines. 

Such is the power and the glory and the 
opportunity of America. Such is the promise 
our people, our faith, our system, holds out 
to the suffering and the oppressed who peo- 
ple much of the globe. 

And such is the America which, I hope 
and pray, will boldly rise to today’s challenge 
and lead God’s people from the wilderness 
of militarism and terror into the shining 
light of hope and opportunity and depend- 
able, just peace. Federation, my friends— 
what better article could America hope to 
merchandise among mankind today. It is 
an imperishable, proud part of our own ex- 
perience. Let us help others reap its re- 
wards. 

And, in the process, we shall help our- 
selves and assure our children and their 
children a decent chance to lead fruitful, 
happy lives. 

Thank you very much for your courteous 
attention. 
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Monpay, FEBRUARY 28, 1955 


Rev. Louis J. Kaczorowski, pastor, 
Polish American Catholic Church, Chic- 
opee, Mass., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and eternal God, our Heav- 
enly Father, we pray that our minds and 
hearts may be blessed with the knowl- 
edge, the wisdom, and the understand- 
ing to know Thy holy will and the cour- 
age to follow it. 

We pray that the Members of the 
Senate of the United States may always 
incorporate in their deliberations and 
enactments the moral and spiritual 
principles that are basic to our Ameri- 
can way of life, and which must be pre- 
served if our civilization is to survive and 
if our Nation is to continue to be worthy 
of Thy benediction. 

Help each one of us personally to 
grow in devotion to Thee and to Thy 
holy law and in the sincere practice of 
true brotherhood toward our fellow man 
so that love of Thee and of neighbor may 
be truly the supreme motive and pur- 
pose of everything we say and do. 

These blessings we ask in Christ’s 
name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
February 25, 1955, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
renare by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 4259) to provide a 
1-year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate normal-tax rate and of certain ex- 
isting excise-tax rates, and to provide a 
$20 credit against the individual income 
tax for each personal exemption, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4259) to provide a 
1-year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate normal-tax rate and of certain ex- 


isting excise-tax rates, and to provide a 
$20 credit against the individual income 
tax for each personal exemption, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTs, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Internal Security of the Committee 
on the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Gore, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Subcommittee on 
Roads of the Committee on Public 
Works was authorized to meet this after- 
noon, during the session of the Senate, 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be a morning 
hour for the presentation of memorials 
and petitions, the introduction of bills, 
and other routine matters, and I ask 
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unanimous consent that any statements 
made in connection therewith be limited 
to 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


RETIREMENT OF GOVERNMENT CAPITAL IN 
CERTAIN INSTITUTIONS 


A letter from the Governor, Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D. C., transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to pro- 
vide for retirement of the Government 
capital in certain institutions operating 
under the supervision of the Farm Credit 
Administration; to increase borrower par- 
ticipation in the management and control 
of the Federal Farm Credit System; and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try. 

PROCUREMENT OF CERTAIN DOCTORS FOR 
ARMED FORCES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to facilitate the procurement of doctors of 
medicine and doctors of dentistry for the 
Armed Forces by providing scholarships for 
education in medical and dental professions, 
and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


INCREASED ANNUITIES FOR RETIRED MEMBERS OF 
CERTAIN TEACHING STAFFS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to increase the annuities of certain retired 
members of the teaching staffs of the United 
States Naval Academy and the United States 
Naval Postgraduate School (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


. AMENDMENT OF INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT ACT or 1949 


A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949, 
as amended, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Report or FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D. C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that Com- 
mission, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


REPORT ON MEDICAL Services BY COMMISSION 
ON ORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF 
GOVERNMENT 


A letter from the Chairman, Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of that Commission on Medical 
Services, together with a report of its task 
force, on the same subject, dated February 
1955 (with accompanying documents); to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Montana; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations: 
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“House Memorial 2 


“Memorial of the House of Representative of 
the State of Montana to the Congress of 
the United States, to the Honorable JAMES 
E. Murray and MIKE MANSFIELD, Senators 
from the State of Montana, and to the 
Honorable LEE METCALF and ORVIN FJARE, 
Representatives in Congress from the State 
of Montana, urging that the Congress re- 
ject the proposal of the subcommittee of 
the President's Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations to dismantle the Soil 
Conservation Service and turn its func- 
tions over to the States 


“Whereas the Federal Soil Conservation 
Service, working with soil conservation dis- 
tricts, has been outstandingly successful in 
serving the soil conservation districts of 
America; and 

“Whereas the subcommittee of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations has recommended that this pro- 
gram be relegated to the various States with a 
progressively decreasing grant-in-aid status; 
and 

“Whereas the present corps of SCS tech- 
nicilans would be gradually shifted to the 
status of State employees; and 

“Whereas the idea is financially impracti- 
cable because a number of the States, includ- 
ing Montana, have, in the past, been unable 
to make sufficient appropriations to meet 
their obligations on other similar grant-in- 
aid programs such as Federal highways and 
other worthwhile projects; and 

“Whereas a good program must be based 
and dependent on well-trained and educated 
personnel who can be assured of the security 
and permanence that only the civil-service 
status could provide; and 

“Whereas a high standard of achievement 
is unlikely of achievement in all 48 States 
under separate programs; and 

“Whereas under the provisions of the Re- 
organization Act, this undesirable shift in 
Soil Conservation Scrvice responsibility will 
automatically go into effect after its ap- 
proval by the Federal Commission unless re- 
jected by the Congress within 60 days; and 
' “Whereas the benefits of a nationally ad- 
ministered program of soil conservation ac- 
crue to all the people: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Montana, now in ses- 
sion, hereby most urgently request the Con- 
gress of the United States to reject the 
aforesaid reorganization plan, and retain the 
Soil Conservation as a Federal service in sub- 
stantially its present form, with responsi- 
bility for carrying forward the programs de- 
veloped by the locally administered soil con- 
servation districts; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Montana be hereby directed to 
transmit a certified copy of this memorial to 
the Congress of the United States, to the 
Honorable JAMrEs E. Murray and MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, Senators from the State of Montana, 
and to the Honorable LEE METCALF and Orvin 
Fsare, Representatives in Congress from the 
State of Montana. 

“LEO C. GRABILL, 
“Speaker of the House.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 6 


“To the President oj the United States, the 
Congress of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and Territorial 
Delegate to Congress: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 22d session assembled, 
respectfully represents that: 

“Whereas in Alaska the performing of $100 
worth of assessment work on unpatented 

claims accomplishes very little bene- 
ficial work because of the high wage and 
equipment rates; and 

“Whereas the remoteness of most claims 
from roads and the high cost of Alaskan air 
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transportation cause many claimholders to 
spend a disproportionate amount of money 
in travel to and from the claims in order to 
perform the assessment work; and 

“Whereas construction of mine-access 
roads would be of greater benefit to mines 
and mineral claims than the assessment work 
now being performed; and 

“Whereas a system similar to that proposed 
below is employed satisfactorily in some of 
the Canadian Provinces, 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Alaska respect- 
fully urges that Federal legislation be passed 
to allow claimholders to deposit $100 in cash 
per claim in lieu of assessment work with 
the recorder of the proper precinct, execut- 
ing an affidavit therefor, and the money to 
be forwarded to a fund administered by the 
Territorial highway engineer for the sole 
use of building mine-access roads. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the senate February 8, 1955, 

“JAMES NOLAN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the house February 18, 1955. 
“WENDELL P. Kay, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“JOHN N. MCLAUGHLIN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of New Mexico; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 1 


“Joint memorial by the 22d Legislature of 
the State of New Mexico memorializing 
the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica to provide adequate sources of farm 
credit to agricultural enterprises in New 
Mexico, particularly those stricken by the 
drought and other disasters 


“Whereas drought and disaster have 
created in many areas in New Mexico a 
critical financial condition for farmers and 
businessmen; and 

“Whereas sound and adequate credit 
facilities are urgently needed to preserve the 
economy of many sections of the State and 
to prevent needless suffering on the part of 
those family enterprises hardest hit by 
drought and other disaster: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That the Congress of the 
United States be and it hereby is memorial- 
ized to enact new legislation and broaden 
existing legislation that will authorize or 
provide for the following: 

“1. Extension of the authority and time 
limit for making emergency loans beyond 
the present 2-year period which expires in 
July 1955; 

2. Orderly liquidation of the above emer- 
gency loans over periods up to 10 years; 

“3. A relatively low interest rate on such 
emergency loans; 

“4. A loan program set up through the 
Farmers’ Home Administration to enable 
farmers and ranchers to consolidate all of 
their financial obligations, excluding real- 
estate mortgages, but including provision for 
interest on real-estate loans and for taxes; 

“5. A provision allowing the borrower, 
where necessary, to make reasonable land 
payments from sale of farm products; 

“6. Additional farm mortgage credit com- 
parable to the former Land Bank Commis- 
sioner loans in such disaster and drought 
areas; 

“7. Streamlining of Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration loan procedures, including removal 
of regulations requiring personal financial 
responsibility of Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion personnel except where fraud or gross 
negligence is clearly indicated; 

“8. Broadening and extension of the feed 
and livestock use provisions of the emer- 
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gency feed relief program co that this pro- 
gram will be better adapted and more work- 
able in each area, to include a provision that 
necessary precautions be taken to see that 
the fed is used for the purpose for which 
it was intended; be it further 
“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
memorial be transmitted to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States and to each Member of the 
New Mexico delegation in Congress 
“Joe M. Montoya, 
President, Senate. 
Epwann G. ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
*“Donatp D. HALLAM, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“FLOYD Cross, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Approved by me this 18th day of Febru- 
ary 1955. 
“JOHN F. SIMMS, 
P “Governor, State of New Mezico.” 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of New Mexico to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Memorial 4 


“Memorial memorializing the Senate and 
House of Representatives of Congress of 
the United States to pass Senate Bill No. 
500 to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, operate, and maintain 
the Colorado River storage project 
“Whereas there is a pressing need for the 

most beneficial use of natural resources in 

the United States of America; and 
“Whereas the citizens of New Mexico are 
especially interested in, and dependent upon 
the natural resources represented by life- 
giving waters of our rivers and streams; and 
“Whereas Senate bill 500, now before the 

Congress of the United States, would, in the 

considered opinion of the people of New 

Mexico, and the 22d Legislature of the State 

of New Mexico, authorize an extremely vital 

project: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 

New Mexico, That the Congress of the United 

States be urged to give their earnest con- 

sideration to, and pass Senate bill 500, which 

would authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct; operate, and maintain 
the Colorado River storage project; be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this me- 
morial be transmitted to both Houses of 

Congress, to the chairman of the Committee 

on Interior and Insular Affairs, and to Sen- 

ators CLINTON P. ANDERSON and DENNIS 

CHAVEZ, 

“Jor M. MONTOYA, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Epwarp G. ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
“Approved by me this 8th day of Febru- 


ary 1955. 
“JOHN F. SIMMS, 
“Governor, State of New Mexico.” 


ó “Senate Joint Memorial 3 
“Joint memorial memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation 
granting 2 million acres of land in trust 
to this State for the purpose of providing 
public school buildings 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico: 

“Whereas the United States Government 
and the agencies thereof own over 40 per- 
cent of the total land in the State of New 
Mexico; and 

“Whereas such land is not subject to taxa- 
tion by the State and results in a hardship 
to the people of this State in raising suffi- 
cient revenue for the support of public 
schools; and 
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“Whereas a grant of 2 million acres in 
trust to the State for public school buildings 
would greatly alleviate such hardship; and 

“Whereas such a trust would be of perma- 
nent and enduring benefit and would pro- 
vide a more stable support for the public 
schools than appropriations by Congress for 
such purposes: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That the Congress of the 
United States be and it hereby is memori- 
alized to enact legislation granting 2 mil- 
lion acres of land in this State in trust to 
the State for public school buildings and 
providing that only the income from such 
trust may be expanded for such school build- 
ings; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly enrolled and en- 
grossed copy of this memorial be trans- 
mitted to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States and to 
each member of the New Mexico delegation 
in Congress. 

“Jor M. Montoya, 
“President, Senate. 
“Epwarp G. ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
“DONALD D. HALLAM, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“FLOYD CROSS, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 

“Approved by me this 18th day of Febru- 
ary 1955. 

“JoHN F. SIMMS, 
“Governor, State of New Mexico.“ 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“Senate Memorial 6 


“Memorial memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to prohibit the issuance 
of Federal liquor licenses in counties of 
States having exercised local option pro- 
hibiting sale of intoxicants within its 
boundaries 


“Whereas certain counties in New Mexico 
have elected by the local option process to 
prohibit the sale of intoxicants in their 
boundaries; and 

“Whereas certain individuals obtain Fed- 
eral liquor licenses and distribute liquor in 
violation of the local laws, a condition has 
developed which tends to contribute to juve- 
nile delinquency. Lack of adequate police 
supervision in remote rural areas encourages 
youths to purchase alcoholic beverages from 
federally licensed persons and in violation of 
the New Mexico law; and 

“Whereas the problem of law enforcement 
in counties of large area and small popula- 
tion is materially increased it is felt the 
denial of Federal liquor licenses in local 
option dry counties will reduce violation of 
local laws: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That the Congress of the 
United States be and is hereby respectfully 
urged to enact legislation prohibiting the 
issuance of Federal liquor licenses in coun- 
ties of the State of New Mexico which have 
by local option process elected to prohibit 
the sale of alcoholic beverages; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the enrolied and engrossed 
copies of this memorial be transmitted to 
the President of the Senate and the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States and to each 
Senator and Representative in Congress 
from New Mexico. 

“Jor M. MONTOYA, 
“President of the Senate. 
“EDWARD G. ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
“Approved by me this 18th day of Feb- 


ruary 1955. 
“JoHN F. SIMMS, 
“Governor, State of New Mezico.” 
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A resolution of the Senate of the Legis- 
lature of the State of North Dakota; to the 
Committee on Public Works: 


“Senate Resolution 6 


“Senate resolution to the Honorable Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, President of the United 
States; to the Congress of the United 
States; to the Honorable Sinclair Weeks, 
Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce; to the Honorable Charles E. Wilson, 
Secretary of Defense; to the Honorable 
C. D. Curtiss, Chief of Administration for 
the Bureau of Public Roads; to the Hon- 
orable Milton R. Young and the Honor- 
able William Langer, United States Sena- 
tors from the State of North Dakota; to 
the Honorable Otto Krueger and the Hon- 
orable Usher L. Burdick, Congressman 
from the State of North Dakota; request- 
ing a reallocation and increased strategic 
mileage in the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1944 to add United States Highway 2 to the 
national interstate highway system 


“Whereas the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1944, which act amended the Federal Road 
Act, approved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, provided that ‘there shall be 
designated in the Continental United States 
a national system of interstate highways not 
exceeding 40,000 miles in extent, so located 
as to connect by routes as direct as practi- 
cable the principal metropolitan areas, cities 
and industrial centers, to serve the nation- 
al defense and to connect at suitable border 
points with routes of continental impor- 
tance in the Dominion of Canada and the 
Republic of Mexico’; and 

“Whereas the act further provided that 
‘the routes of the National System of Inter- 
state Highways shall be selected by joint ac- 
tion of the highway departments of the 
several States and the adjoining States,’ and 
in another provision required approval by 
the Federal Works Administrator; and 

“Whereas Phillip B. Fleming, major gen- 
eral, United States Army, Administrator of 
the Federal Works Agencies, caused to be 
entered a certificate of approval of the Na- 
tional System of Interstate Highways, dated 
the 2d day of August 1947, which adopted 
a National System of Interstate Highways, 
selected by the joint action of the State 
highway departments of each State and ad- 
joining States; and 

“Whereas the national system of Interstate 
highways selected, modified, and revised, as 
aforesaid, is comprised of routes totaling ap- 
proximately 37,800 miles in extent; and 

“Whereas there is a balance of 2,200 miles 
within the 40,000-mile limit provided for in 
the Federal Aid Act of 1944 which can be 
placed on the interstate system; and 

“Whereas United States Highway 2 is the 
shortest route through arterial highway link 
between Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and Seattle, 
Wash., and runs parallel to the northern bor- 
der of the United States and intercepts all 
highway communications with Canada in 
the State of North Dakota as well as the sev- 
eral other boundary States; and 

“Whereas said United States Highway 2 
plays an ever-increasing integral and neces- 
sary role in the tremendous development of 
the country’s natural resources, namely, oil, 
coal, gas, iron ore, nuclear and other miner- 
als, as well as the vast timber industry, and 
in the vast development of power being gen- 
erated by the dams constructed and being 
constructed in the Northwest, and in the 
expanding industrial development potential 
in the several States and in Canada, notably 
in the Provinces of Manitoba and Alberta, 
all of which demands a revision and an in- 
crease in our vital defense needs; and 

“Whereas the said United States Highway 
2, which can without any difficulty be linked 
from east coast to west coast through the 
States of New York, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maine, and connected with Can- 
ada’s highways 9 from New York to Mont- 
real and highway 17 from Montreal to Sault 
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Ste. Marie, which are of importance in Do- 
minion of Canada, is the only connection 
between our air-defense bases, the number 
of which and the personnel involved are 
known only to Congress, and Department of 
Defense officials, along the entire northern 
defense perimeter of the continental United 
States; and 

“Whereas under the hourly maximum 
traffic classifications, the interstate designa- 
tion of the United States Highway 2 to be 
determined by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
can be the classification of interstate rural, 
under the specification for the interstate 
system set out by the bureau, this could call 
for a two-lane highway with a 100-foot 
right of way; and 

“Whereas the total mileage involved in 
this petition is approximately 2,178 miles in 
length and connects at points in seven 
States from the city of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., to the city of Everett, Wash.; and 

“Whereas while this is a petition from the 
State of North Dakota, it is contemplated 
the joining by the several other States with 
similar petitions, action having already been 
started in the States of Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington, this is especially true in view 
of the gigantic growth and expansion of the 
areas served by, contiguous to and adjacent 
to United States Highway 2 because such 
areas, at their accelerated progress, result- 
ing from a shift of population and industry 
to the Northwestern States, and increasing 
industrial expansion in all areas, demand a 
revision of the transportation needs; and 

“Whereas this request that the designa- 
tion of the United States Highway 2 be 
placed on the National System of Interstate 
Highways is made without prejudice to ex- 
isting interstate highways in the State of 
North Dakota and in the other States served 
by the United States Highway 2: Now, tuere- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate of the State of 
North Dakota, That the senate does hereby, 
most earnestly and respectfully, request that 
the Congress of the United States recognize 
the strategic importance of United States 
Highway 2, and through the proper Federal 
agencies take immediate action to have 
United States Highway 2 designated an inte- 
gral part of the national system of defense 
highways, and that it be placed on the Na- 
tional System of Interstate Highways; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted by the Honorable Norman 
Brunsdale, Governor of the State of North 
Dakota, and by the Honorable Ben Meier, 
secretary of state of North Dakota, to the 
Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
of the United States; to the Congress of the 
United States; to the Honorable Sinclair 
Weeks, Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce; to the Honorable Charles E. Wilson, 
Secretary of Defense; to the Honorable C. D. 
Curtiss, Chief of Administration for the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads; to the Honorable Mil- 
ton R. Young and the Honorable William 
Langer, United States Senators from North 
Dakota; and to the Honorable Otto Krueger 
and the Honorable Usher L. Burdick, Con- 
gressmen from North Dakota. 

“C. P. DAHL, 
President of the Senate. 
“EDWARD LERCO, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution adopted by the Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers, at 
Washington, D. C., relating to the military 
status of the Public Health Service; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Association 
of State and Territorial Health Officers, at 
Washington, D. C., relating to support for 
the World Health Organization; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by a mass meeting 
of Americans of Lithuanian descent, at Ke- 
nosha, Wis., relating to the liberation of 
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Lithuania and other countries; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers, at 
Washington, D. C., relating to the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over Indian tribes 
and Indian health services; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The petition of James E. Tangney-San- 
born, of the State of Illinois, relating to his 
claim for a redress of grievances; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Richard Bladel Mossman, 
of Bettendorf, Iowa, relating to his claim for 
a redress of grievances; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


FOREIGN OIL IMPORTS—CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION OF TEXAS 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, the tax- 
ation of oil production is the primary 
source of revenue to the State of Texas. 
It accounts for approximately 68 per- 
cent of all the business and property 
taxes collected in the State. Yet, Mr. 
President, our production of oil today has 
been reduced to 15 days a month. We 
now produce only one-half the time. 
This situation is partially due to exces- 
sive oil imports. 

The President’s Committee on Energy 
and Fuel Supplies last week reported 
that these excessive imports could injure 
the economy and security of our coun- 
try. 

On page 3 of the mimeographed report, 
the President’s committee said: 

The committee believes that if the im- 
ports of crude and residual oil will exceed 
significantly the respective proportions that 
these imports of oil bore to the production 
of domestic crude oil in 1954, the domestic 
fuel situation could be so impaired as to en- 
danger the orderly industrial growth which 
insures the supplies and reserves necessary 
to the national defense. 


In other words, Mr. President, the 
President’s committee says there should 
be no significant increase in the amount 
of oil imported this year and in future 
years over and above what was imported 
in 1954. 

Figures have come to my attention to- 
day indicating that for a 4-week period 
ending February 11 crude-oil imports 
into the United States averaged 170,800 
barrels a day, 27.4 percent higher than 
for the same 4-week period in 1954. 
There has been no increase in market 
demand. The increase at this time is 
terrible and clearly illustrates that self- 
controlled voluntary restriction has had 
its test and failed. 

It would appear that the limit set out 
in the President's committee's report has 
already been reached. The report goes 
on to say: 

The committee recommends that if indus- 
trial statesmanship and voluntary reduction 
do not care for the situation, and in the 
future if imports of crude and residual fuel 
oils exceeding significantly the respective 
proportion that such oils bore to the do- 
mestic production of crude oil in 1954, ap- 
propriate action should be taken. 


It appears that appropriate action is 
now in order, that voluntary reductions 
have not been forthcoming, and there- 
fore some type of legislation should be 
enacted by the Congress to protect our 
domestic oil industry not only for the 
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sake of the industry itself, but for the 
sake of the national defense and security. 

Mr. President, I present for appropriate 
reference, and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks a concurrent reso- 
lution adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of Texas on this subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, under 
the rule, will be printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 23 

Whereas there have been tremendous and 
growing increases In the importation of for- 
eign oil, against which-no restriction now 
exists in the laws of the Nation; and 

Whereas the production of petroleum in 
the State of Texas has been unrealistically 
curtailed, to an injurious extent, as a result 
of the growing encroachment of foreign oil 
on the markets normally supplied by oil pro- 
ducers of Texas; and 

Whereas taxation on oil production is a 
primary source of revenue to the State gov- 
ernment of Texas, accounting for approxi- 
mately 68 percent of all business and prop- 
erty taxes; and 

Whereas taxation on the petroleum indus- 
try is depended upon to pay more than 45 
percent of the cost of public education and 
45 percent of the cost of higher education 
in the State of Texas; and 

Whereas the aforementioned curtailment 
of oil production in Texas not only has a 
harmful impact on our general economy, but 
is seriously undermining our State tax struc- 
ture to the extent that harmful losses are 
inflicted on State budgetary requirements 
for schools, colleges, highways, and other 
essential public projects; and 

Whereas expanding oil production is not 
only essential to our State economy but is 
vital in generating full development of oil 
and gas resources to provide for future de- 
fense needs of our Nation and to stimulate 
business and commercial enterprises 
„ our country: Now, therefore, 

e it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
is hereby requested to give immediate atten- 
tion to proposals now pending and to others 
which may be introduced for the limitation 
of imported oil as will cause no further in- 
jury to the oil-producing industry of the 
State of Texas and the United States; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress elected by the people of 
Texas. 

JIM LINDSEY, 
Speaker of the House. 

Bren RAMSEY, 
President of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a concurrent resolution 
of the Legislature of the State ef Texas 
identical with the foregoing, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


RESTORATION OF PACKAGE 
FREIGHT SERVICE ON GREAT 
LAKES—CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION OF MINNESOTA LIOGISLA- 
TURE 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, a concurrent 
resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
State Legislature memorializing the 
President and Congress to support meas- 
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ures to restore package freight service 
on the Great Lakes. 

This is a matter of real importance to 
the economy of the entire Great Lakes 
area, I have, in all the years I have been 
in the Senate, worked for the develop- 
ment of our transportation facilities on 
this great inland waterway system. 
Restoration of package freight and pas- 
senger shipping on the Great Lakes, to 
supplement bulk cargo shipping, which 
is now amply served, is extremely im- 
portant from every point of view. It has 
a vital bearing on the economic future 
of the Great Lakes region. 

In 1950, together with a group of col- 
leagues from the Great Lakes States, I 
introduced proposed legislation to aid in 
the development and maintenance of 
American-flag shipping on the Great 
Lakes. 

Public Law 856, 81st Congress, em- 
bodying this legislation, made available 
to purchasers for use on the Great Lakes 
surplus war-built vessels, at prices and 
with allowances similar to those which 
were allowed to purchasers of vessels for 
use on the oceans under the Ship Sales 
Act of 1946. 

Although a very limited time was al- 
lowed between the enactment of this 
law, September 28, 1950, until December 
31, 1950, for the signing of contracts, 
two companies made applications. 

Six C-4’s were sold, 3 to the Wiscon- 
sin-Michigan Steamship Co., and 3 to 
the Nicholson Universal Steamship Co. 
Five of these ships have been converted 
and are in use on the Great Lakes, and 
one is in process of conversion as a pas- 
senger vessel and car ferry. It was in- 
tended that the ships should add to the 
package-carrier fleet, but the Korean 
war emergency necessitated the original 
use of several of them for iron-ore car- 
riers. 

Before World War II, there were 24 
ships on the Great Lakes engaged in 
package-freight trade, and 19 vessels 
carrying passengers. 

These facilities were practically elim- 
inated or became obsolete because of 
wartime demands for concentration on 
iron-ore shipping. 

Today demand for package freight 
and passenger service is greater than 
ever, but the rebuilding of the neces- 
sary shipping facilities to take care of 
package freight has not kept pace, due 
to the high capital outlays and the need 
for emphasizing bulk shipping in the 
national interest. 

Freight can be carried on the Great 
Lakes at substantially lower cost than 
by other transportation. 

Restoration and development of ade- 
quate shipping facilities would actually 
supplement rail and truck transporta- 
tion in the area served and would give 
us a better-balanced and more adequate 
transportation system. 

With the development of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, the deepening of the upper 
Great Lakes channels, and the improve- 
ment of important harbors like the one 
at Duluth and Superior, I believe it is 
vital that steps be taken to assure an 
adequate fleet of freight carriers operat- 
ing on the Great Lakes. 
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I have asked the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, through its planning division, to 
give consideration to this need, particu- 
larly with reference to how the Federal 
Government can assist. 

Private enterprise, through such or- 
ganizations as the Great Lakes Carriers 
Association, is completing studies on the 
requirements. 

I believe that we in Congress should 
likewise fully support this effort. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the concurrent resolution of 
the Minnesota State Legislature, which 
sets forth the importance of this entire 
matter, be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce; and, under the 
rule, the concurrent resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
President of the United States, the Federal 
Maritime Board, and the Congress of the 
United States to support measures to re- 
store package freight service on the Great 
Lakes 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
under Public Law 856 enacted by the 81st 
Congress, provided that certain surplus ves- 
sels could be reconverted for use as package 
freighters on the Great Lakes; and 

Whereas the vessels which were so recon- 
verted were not used for the purpose in- 
tended because of the outbreak of the Korean 
war, but were assigned to the carrying of 
iron ore; and 

Whereas prior to World War II package 
freight was a major Minnesota industry. In 
excess of 700,000 tons of freight were shipped 
to and from the Port of Duluth during the 
last year that package freighters operated 
on the Great Lakes. Included in said ship- 
ments from the State of Minnesota were ap- 
proximately 64,000 tons of butter; 6,000 tons 
of buttermilk; 12,000 tons of cheese; 28,000 
tons of cream; 6,000 tons of eggs; 45,000 tons 
of dressed poultry; 170,000 tons of flour; 
107,000 tons of mill products; in excess of 
18,000 tons of wool; 19,000 tons of lumber; 
3,000 tons of paper products, and in excess 
of 40,000 tons of manufactured metal 
products; and 

Whereas this trade benefited every seg- 
ment of the Minnesota economy including 
the great agriculture and manufacturing 
industries; and 

Whereas the discontinuance of this trade 
not only has adversely affected our agricul- 
ture and manufacturing industries, but has 
caused substantial unemployment in the 
maritime industries at the head of the Great 
Lakes; and 

Whereas the restoration of package freight 
service on the Great Lakes not only will sub- 
stantially contribute to the well-being and 
growth of Minnesota industry, provide a 
market for products grown and manufac- 
tured in Minnesota, both at home and abroad, 
but will also help reduce unemployment and 
more importantly will provide a stepping 
stone to the maximum use of the facilities 
of the Port of Duluth for international trade 
when the St. Lawrence Seaway has been com- 
pleted: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the President 
of the United States, the Federal Maritime 
Board, and the Congress of the United States 
be memorialized to effect the restoration of 
package freight service on the Great Lakes; 
be it further 
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Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
to the Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board, and to each member of Congress from 
the State of Minnesota. 

ALFRED I. JOHNSON, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Adopted by the House of Representatives, 
the 1st day of February, 1955. 
G. H. LEAHY, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives, 
KARL F. Rotvaac, 
President oj the Senate. 
Adopted by the Senate, the lith day of 
February, 1955. 
H. Y. Torrey, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Approved February 18, 1955. 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 


INCLUSION OF UNITED STATES 
HIGHWAY NO. 2 IN NATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF HIGHWAYS—RESOLU- 
TION OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
House cf Representatives of the State of 
North Dakota, with reference to United 
States Highway No. 2, which traverses 
the northern part of North Dakota. 

This highway has considerable stra- 
tegic military significance in serving as 
a connecting link for several air-defense 
installations soon to be constructed along 
the northern border of this Nation. The 
resolution requests that United States 
Highway No. 2 be designated and placed 
in the national system of interstate 
highways, without prejudice to existing 
interstate highways in North Dakota and 
the other States served by United States 
Highway No. 2. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received, and appro- 
priately referred; and, under the rule, 
the resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, as follows: 


House Resolution 9 


Resolution to the Honorable Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, President of the United States, 
to the Congress of the United States; to 
the Honorable Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce; to the 
Honorable Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of 
Defense; to the Honorable C. D. Curtiss, 
Chief of Administration for the Bureau 
of Public Roads; to the Honorable Milton 
R. Young and the Honorable Wiliam 
Langer, United States Senators from the 
State of North Dakota; to the Honorable 
Otto Krueger and the Honorable Usher L, 
Burdick, Congressmen from the State of 
North Dakota; requesting a reallocation 
and increased strategic mileage in the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944 to add 
United States Highway No. 2 to the Na- 
tional Interstate Highway System 


Whereas the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1944, which act amended the Federal Road 
Act approved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, provided that There shall be 
designated in the Continental United States 
a national system of interstate highways not 
exceeding 40,000 miles in extent, so located 
as to connect by routes as direct as practic- 
able the principal metropolitan areas, cities, 
and industrial centers, to serve the national 
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defense and to connect at suitable border 
points with routes of continental import- 
ance in the Dominion of Canada and the 
Republic of Mexico“; and 

Whereas the act further provided that “The 
routes of the national system of interstate 
highways shall be selected by joint action of 
the highway departments of the several 
States, and the adjoining States,” and in 
another provision required approval by the 
Federal Works Administrator; and 

Whereas Phillip B. Fleming, major general, 
United States Army, Administrator of the 
Federal Works Agencies, caused to be entered 
a certificate of approval of the national sys- 
tem of interstate highways, dated the second 
day of August 1947, which adopted a na- 
tional system of interstate highways, selected 
by the joint action of the State highway 
departments of each State and adjoining 
States; and 

Whereas the national system of interstate 
highways selected, modified and revised, as 
aforesaid, is comprised of routes totaling 
approximately 37,800 miles in extent; and 

Whereas there is a balance of 2,200 miles 
within the 40,000-mile limit provided for in 
the Federal Aid Act of 1944 which can be 
placed on the interstate system; and 

Whereas United States Highway No. 2 is 
the shortest route through arterial highway 
link between Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and 
Seattle, Wash., and runs parallel to the 
northern border of the United States and 
intercepts all highway communications with 
Canada in the State of North Dakota as well 
as the several other boundary States; and 

Whereas said United States Highway No. 
2 plays an ever increasing integral and nec- 
essary role in the tremendous development 
of the country’s natural resources, namely, 
oil, coal, gas, iron ore, nuclear, and other 
minerals, as well as the vast timber industry, 
and in the vast development of power being 
generated by the dams constructed and being 
constructed in the Northwest, and in the ex- 
panding industrial development potential 
in the several States and in Canada, notably 
in the Provinces of Manitoba and Alberta, 
all of which demands a revision and an in- 
crease in our vital defense needs; and 

Whereas the said United States Highway 
No. 2, which can without any difficulty be 
linked from east coast to west coast through 
the States of New York, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine, and connected with 
Canada’s Highway No. 9 from New York to 
Montreal and Highway No. 17 from Montreal 
to Sault Ste. Marie, which are of importance 
in the Dominion of Canada, is the only con- 
nection between our air-defense bases, the 
number of which and the personnel involved 
are known only to Congress, and Department 
of Defense officials, along the entire north- 
ern defense perimeter of the continental 
United States; and 

Whereas under the hourly maximum traffic 
classifications, the interstate designation of 
the United States Highway No. 2 to be de- 
termined by the Bureau of Public Roads, can 
be the classification of interstate rural, un- 
der the specification for the interstate sys- 
tem set out by the bureau, this could call 
for a two-lane highway with a 100-foot 
right of way; and 

Whereas the total mileage involved in this 
petition is approximately 2,178 miles in 
length and connects at points in 7 States 
from the city of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to 
the city of Everett, Wash.; and 

Whereas while this is a petition from the 
State of North Dakota, it is contemplated the 
joining by the several other States with sim- 
ilar petitions, action having already been 
started in the States of Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington, this is especially true in view of 
the gigantic growth and expansion of the 
areas served by, contiguous to and adjacent 
to United States Highway No. 2 because 
such areas, at their accelerated progress, 
resulting from a shift of population and in- 
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dustry to the Northwestern States, and in- 
creasing industrial expansion in all areas, 
demand a revision of the transportation 
needs; and 
Whereas this request that the designation 
of the United States Highway No. 2 to be 
placed on the national system of interstate 
highways is made without prejudice to exist- 
ing interstate highways in the State of North 
Dakota and in the other States served by the 
United States Highway No. 2: Now, therefore, 
be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota, That the house 
of representatives of the State of North 
Dakota does hereby, most earnestly and re- 
spectfully, request that the Congress of the 
United States recognize the strategic impor- 
tance of United States Highway No. 2, and 
through the proper Federal agencies, take 
immediate action to United States Highway 
No, 2 designated an integral part of the 
national system of defense highways, and 
that it be placed on the national system of 
interstate highways; be it further 
Resolved, that copies of this resolution be 
transmitted by the Honorable Norman Bruns- 
dale, Governor of the State of North Dakota; 
and by the Honorable Ben Meier, secretary of 
state of North Dakota; to the Honorable 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States; to the Congress of the United 
States; to the Honorable Sinclair Weeks, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Commerce; to 
the Honorable Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of 
Defense; to the Honorable C. D. Curtiss, 
Chief of Administration for the Bureau of 
Public Roads; to the Honorable Milton R. 
Young and the Honorable William Langer, 
United States Senators from North Dakota; 
to the Honorable Otto Krueger and the Hon- 
orable Usher L. Burdick, Congressmen from 
North Dakota. 
K. A. Trkx, 
Speaker of the House. 
KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS 
ACT—RESOLUTION OF LEAGUE OF 
KANSAS MUNICIPALITIES 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, I 
present, for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ReEcorp, a resolution adopted by 
the governing body of the League of 
Kansas Municipalities, at Topeka, Kans., 
favoring an amendment of the Natural 
Gas Act, relating to the return to the 
States the function of regulation for 
conservation of natural gas. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION BY THE GOVERNING BODY OF THE 
LEAGUE OF KANSAS MUNICIPALITIES MEMO- 
RIALIZING CONGRESS TO AMEND THE NATURAL 
Gas ACT 
Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 

States has recently ruled that sales of nat- 

ural gas by independent producers and 

gatherers made in the field in which the gas 
is produced are subject to regulation by the 

Federal Power Commission under the terms 

of the Natural Gas Act when the gas is ulti- 

mately transported to and sold in other 

States; and 
Whereas the League of Kansas Municipali- 

ties has, from its inception in 1910, concerned 

itself with the problems of its member cities 
in supplying themselves with an adequate 
supply of natural gas at reasonable rates and 
it has carried on studies, conducted research, 
issued brochures, news releases, reports, and 
recommendations to its member cities, and 
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to all municipalities of Kansas, concerning 
the availability, regulation, and cost of nat- 
ural gas to the ultimate consumer; and 
Whereas the ultimate consumer has a tre- 
mendous investment in gas-consuming de- 
vices for the utilization of this fuel, the pro- 
tection of which is a prime responsibility of 
municipal governing bodies; and 
Whereas the production of natural gas is 
a highly competitive business and its con- 
servation is of vital concern to the various 
States wherein it is found; and 
Whereas the State of Kansas has for 20 
years regulated the production of natural 
gas to the end that wasteful practices be 
prohibited, that this great natural resource 
be conserved by the discouragement of early 
abandonment and the drilling of marginal 
wells, and by encouraging the orderly pro- 
duction of natural gas to insure maximum 
recovery thereof; and 
Whereas the regulation by the Federal 
Government of the price of gas sold by inde- 
pendent producers and gatherers is contrary 
to the public interest, including the interests 
of consumers in the municipalities who are 
members of this league in the following par- 
ticulars: (1) Such regulation will result in 
curtailing the development of new sources 
of supply of gas because it will lessen the 
incentive of independent producers to ex- 
plore for and produce natural gas, will inter- 
fere with and impede State conservation 
measures and thereby result in waste of gas 
and will ultimately increase the cost of gas 
to the consumer and increase the rates of 
depreciation and obsolescence of his gas- 
consuming devices; (2) Federal regulation is 
unnecessary in that field prices represent 
only a small portion of the cost of gas to 
consumers and in any event such prices are 
competitive with other fuel prices; (3) Fed- 
eral regulation cannot be justified except on 
a socialistic basis which could lead to the 
regulation of the price of all commodities, 
including oil, coal, and other products of 
nature, and which would further centralize 
regulatory authority in the Federal Govern- 
ment and thereby usurp the powers and 
functions of the State: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the governing body of the 
League of Kansas Municipalities, assembled 
at Topeka, Kans., That the Congress of the 
United States be memorialized to amend the 
Natural Gas Act so as to restore to the sev- 
eral States their historic function of regula- 
tion for conservation of natural gas, and re- 
move from the field of Federal regulation 
sales of natural gas by independent pro- 
ducers and gatherers made in the field, even 
though such gas is ultimately sold in inter- 
state commerce; be it further 
Resolved, That the executive director of 
the League of Kansas Municipalities be in- 
structed to furnish a copy of this resolution 
to each Member of the United States Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 
J. GLEN Davis, 
President. 
Attest: 
JOHN G. STuTz, 
Executive Director. 


CONTINUANCE OF NORTHWEST 
AIRLINES SERVICE—RESOLUTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, previ- 
ously, when speaking on the floor of the 
Senate, I have commented on the tre- 
mendous significance to the economy of 
the State of Wisconsin and all other 
States along the northern tier of our 
Nation, as well as to our country as a 
whole, of continued service by North- 
west Airlines. 

I present a resolution forwarded to 
me by the Board of Supervisors of Mil- 
waukee County, Wis., reemphasizing 
this point. I ask unanimous consent 
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that the resolution be printed in the 
RECORD, and be referred to the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. a 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Whereas it is reported that the President’ 


of the United States has recently entered 
an order which in effect terminates the near 
great circle route of Northwest Airlines from 
Milwaukee to Anchorage, Alaska, via the 
twin cities and Edmonston, Canada, as well 
as the direct one carrier service of the North- 
west Airlines to Hawaii via Seattle. Now, 
therefore, be it y 

Resolved, That the President be respect- 
fully requested to reconsider such decisions 
for the following reasons, to-wit: 

Milwaukee County in the construction of 
General Mitchell Field has invested almost 
$16 million in this terminal facility. 

Northwest Airlines was one of the first 
carriers to render air service between this 
community and the rest of the United States, 
Canada, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

The growth of Northwest Airlines together 
with Milwaukee’s commerce during recent 
years have extended on a parallel basis, with 
the result that today Milwaukee is on the 
main route to New York to the Orient and 
has developed a growing volume of trade 
with Asiatic countries, due greatly to these 
facilities. 

Milwaukee’s annual $6 billion volume of 
manufacturing and other trade would be 
most seriosuly affected by the termination 
of the present direct routes from this city 
to our important domestic trade Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii. Direct air trans- 
portation to these markets plays an impor- 
tant part in the economic prosperity of our 
community. 

The Milwaukee area affected by the Presi- 
dents decision ranks eighth in the industrial 
production of the Nation. 

In view of all of the foregoing and con- 
sistent with the petitions of our Represen- 
tatives in Congress now before the President, 
Milwaukee County by these presents respect- 
fully prays that the President's decision be 
not merely modified but rescinded and the 
future situation of Northwest Airlines be 
returned to its former status; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the above resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of this regular 
meeting of the board of supervisors duly 
held at Milwaukee the 8th day of February 
1955, and that a copy thereof be forthwith 
communicated to the President of the United 
States of America, and to Senators WILEY and 
McCarRTHY and Congressmen ZABLOCKI and 
Reuss. 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, reported an original reso- 
lution (S. Res. 70), which was placed on 
the calendar as follows: 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 and 
in accordance with its jurisdictions under 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Public Works, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized from 
March 1, 1955, through January 31, 1956, (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; and (2) to employ upon a tempo- 
rary basis such technical, clerical, and other 
assistants and consultants as it deems ad- 
visable, 
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Sec, 2, The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$100,000 shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate by vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request): 

S. 1218. A bill for the relief of Luigi Car- 
done and his two minor children, Vita Car- 
done and Diomedio Cardone; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY (by request): 

S. 1219. A bill to grant minerals, including 
coal, oil, and gas, in certain lands in the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation, Montana, to 
individual Indians; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 1220. A bill for the relief of Josephine 
Ray; and 

S. 1221. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Joseph Kelsch; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1222. A bill for the relief of Fotini Kili- 
arhi Stavrides; 

S. 1223. A bill for the relief of Miltiades 
Skordos; 

S.1224. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
Saliaris; 

S. 1225. A bill for the relief of Tom Mari- 
natos; 

S. 1226. A bill for the relief of Soterios 
Christopoulos; 

S. 1227. A bill for the relief of John 
Stamoulas; 

S. 1228. A bill for the relief of Nick Pas- 
chalis; 

S. 1229. A bill for the relief of George 
Tziotes; 

S. 1230. A bill for the relief of George 
Vratsanos; 

S. 1231. A bill for the relief of Konstantine 
Mastoras; 

S. 1232. A bill for the relief of Constantine 
Piteris; 

S. 1233. A bill for the relief of Aristides 
Kendros; 

S. 1234, A bill for the relief of Christ Tor- 
vas; and 

S. 1235. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Franco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 1236. A bill for the relief of Maria da 
Conceicao Prentice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. i 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 1237. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish townsites within the 
national forests, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

S. 1238. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Baruch Mintz, Tchia Mintz, Shulamit Mintz, 
and Shalom Boaz Mintz; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 1239. A bill to amend section 42 of title 
IV of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
to increase the compensation of members of 
county committees from $5 per day to $10 
per day; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

S. 1240. A bill for the relief of Imre de 

Cholnoky; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
r (for himself and Mr. LANGER) : 

S. 1241. A bill for the relief of Ernst Wind- 

meier; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) : 

S. 1242. A bill for the relief of Purita 
Rodriquez Adiarte and her two minor chil- 
dren, Irene Grace Adiarte and Patrick Rob- 
ert Adiarte; 

S. 1243, A bill for the relief of Kyu Lee; 

S. 1244. A bill for the relief of Eva Gersh- 
bein Rubinstein; and 

S. 1245. A bill for the relief of Agnes V. 
Walsh, the estate of Margaret T. Denehy, 
and David Walsh; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1246. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 so as to prohibit the de- 
duction of expenses or losses incurred in 
illegal wagering; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

S. 1247. A bill to make unlawful the trans- 
mission in interstate commerce of gambling 
information concerning a sporting event 
which is obtained without consent of the 
person conducting such sporting event; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 1248. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to require that the rates and charges 
of natural-gas companies be determined on 
the basis of the actual legitimate cost of the 
companies’ property, less depreciation; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Doucias when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1249. A bill for the relief of Nouritza 
Terzian; to the Committee on the Judictary. 

S. 1250. A bill to declare Pike Creek above 
the easterly side of the highway bridge at 
Sixth Avenue in the city of Kenosha a non- 
navigable stream; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. J. Res. 50. Joint resolution designating 
the Saturday before Palm Sunday in each 
year as Crippled Children’s Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED REVENUE ACT OF 1955— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I submit an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by me to the bill 
(H. R. 4259) to provide a 1-y2ar exten- 
sion of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain existing excise-tax 
rates, and to provide a $20 credit against 
the individual income tax for each per- 
sonal exemption, in order that it may be 
printed for the information of Senators, 
and particularly the Committee on Fi- 
nance. I ask unanimous consent that 
I be permitted to speak briefly on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance; 
and, without objection, the Senator from 
South Dakota may proceed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, to H. R. 4259, the tax bill, 
I have submitted an amendment pro- 
posing to revive and extend the Renego- 
tiation Act for 2 years. 

The Renegotiation Act had its origin 
in an amendment which I offered to the 
Sixth Supplemental Defense Appropria- 
tion Act of 1942. Later it became a sep- 
arate title in the Revenue Act of 1943. 
It was revised and extended as the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951 after we got into 
the Korean war. As such, it expired 
December 31, 1954, 
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During World War II, by the renego-NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 


tiation process, more than $11 billion 
were recovered for the taxpayers and the 
Treasury. Secretary Bob Patterson used 
to say its value was even greater in pric- 
ing subsequent contracts. Thus far, in 
the Korean war extension, renegotiation 
has recovered over $233 million and may 
double that. This is in addition to the 
refinements that have been made in pric- 
ing and the operation of an excess-profits 
tax. 

When I proposed renegotiation by 
statute in the spring of 1942, we did not 
have an excess-profits tax. We were 
seeing contractors make huge profits on 
contracts begun with “letters of intent“ 
and through the use of Government 
loans, tools, and plants to expedite pro- 
duction. We needed something to pre- 
vent profiteering and at the same time 
something that would not delay pro- 
duction. 

We did not have the charges of war 
profiteering after World War II as we 
did following World War I. Renegotia- 
tion met the need. Renegotiation pro- 
vides for an audit of actual costs and 
pricing on that basis. Thus, it avoids 
the inherent unfairness of the ordinary 
percentage tax on corporation income 
or profits when one manufacturer is 
working with his own capital and tools, 
and another is using facilities provided 
by the Government. 

Furthermore, it meets the need when 
speed is the order of the day. When a 
new model or a changeover is demanded, 
there may be no time and possibly no 
basis on which to price the new item. 
Cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts do not fit 
the bill, because while they may deny 
profit in cost boosting, they do not re- 
ward for keeping costs down. 

In the present buildup of defense 
equipment, and particularly in the great 
changeover from propeller to jet planes, 
Mr. President, taxpayers and the Treas- 
ury need the protection of renegotiation. 

Technically, renegotiation is a reve- 
nue matter: Under the Constitution, 
revenue measures must originate in the 
House of Representatives, but the Sen- 
ate can amend tax bills. That is why, 
with the tax bill now through the House, 
I am offering this amendment to revive 
and extend renegotiation as a part of the 
tax bill now before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

Address delivered by him at the 50th anni- 
versary banquet of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, at Kenosha, Wis., on February 27, 1955. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

Letter written by him to William R. Math- 
ews, editor of the Arizona Daily Star, of 
Tucson, Ariz., in regard to the differences 
between the Salt River Valley Water Users 
Association and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 


TION OF GILBERT H. JERTBERG 
TO BE UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
JUDGE, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
March 8, 1955, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
424, Senate Office Building, upon the 
nomination of Gilbert H. Jertberg, of 
California, to he United States district 
judge for the southern district of Cali- 
fornia, vice Campbell E. Beaumont, de- 
ceased. At the indicated time and place 
all persons interested in the nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee con- 
sists of myself, chairman, the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


TEXTILE TARIFFS 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, millions 
of Americans are turning their eyes to 
Geneva, Switzerland, this week as nego- 
tiations under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade get underway. The 
course that conference takes in broad- 
ening the flow of international trade will 
profoundly affect not only the economic 
strength of the free world generally but 
also that of the United States. 

I am one of those who favor greater 
commerce among the proud nations 
which stand firm against the rising tide 
of Communist expansion. Greater 
trade, I believe, will act as a strong bul- 
wark against further Communist expan- 
sion. 

But it is no secret that action hastily 
taken, or ill-conceived, can do profound 
damage to the cause we seek to promote. 
The free nations of the world greatly 
fear economic instability in the United 
States. It has been said many times that 
when the United States sneezes, the rest 
of the world catches pneumonia, It is 
our duty to our friends, as well as to our- 
selves, to see that, economically speak- 
ing, we do not sneeze. 

To do this we must maintain employ- 
ment and vitality in our basic industries. 
Reductions in tariffs which would dis- 
rupt any of our important industries 
should be temporarily postponed in the 
interest of American and, indeed, world 
economic stability. 

Ms. President, I desire today to call the 
attention of the Senate to one such in- 
dustry, an industry which, as I am sure 
all in this Chamber know, is temporarily 
suffering economic illness. That is the 
textile industry, 90 percent of whose 
products are subject to tariff reductions 
at the GATT meeting. 

It is now proposed, as Senators know, 
that tariff reductions be made on goods 
imported from Japan, which is our most 
serious competitor, and one of the 
world’s greatest textile exporters. The 
reductions made in favor of Japan would 
then be extended to other countries on 
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a most-favored- nation basis. This adds 
up to serious trouble for the industry 
countrywide, and in particular for New 
England. 

More Japanese imports would seriously 
affect certain contracting textile mar- 
kets. The question is not one of Japa- 
nese firms gaining a larger share of a 
market in which American firms are also 
growing. Few persons would quarrel 
with that. 

But the fact is that important seg- 
ments of the American textile industry 
are faced with steady drops in domestic 
textile consumption, as well as in ex- 
ports. Since 1950, per capital consump- 
tion of wool in the United States has 
fallen 40.9 percent and of cottons 18.3 
percent. 

The market today cannot even absorb 
the full production of our own indus- 
try's present capacity. Yet some people 
would increase Japanese imports even 
more, in spite of the fact that the flow 
has increased steadily since the end of 
World War II. From 1953 to 1954, alone, 
imports of Japanese cotton fabrics in- 
creased about 100 percent; and this came 
about under the present tariff levels. 
New Englanders, already hard hit by mi- 
gration of their industry and stiff com- 
petition from new fabrics and techno- 
logical changes, are disturbed, and right- 
fully so, to think of the awful conse- 
quences of imminent tariff reductions. 

But New England alone will not suffer. 
Since 1951, 268,000 textile jobs have been 
lost all over the country. A total of 
107,000 were lost in New England alone 
up to 1954, or 38 percent of such jobs 
which existed in 1951. In the South, the 
decline in all types of textile jobs was 
41,000, or 7 percent of the 1951 figure. 
An editorial in the February 8, 1955, 
edition of the Atlanta Journal expressed 
the concern the South feels over further 
tariff reductions. 

While textiles were suffering, what was 
happening to the rest of our economy? 
During the same period our gross na- 
tional product increased 12 percent, and 
total industrial production increased 10 
percent. 

The figures on textiles alone are bad 
enough. But the damage done is com- 
pounded by the effect a textile slump 
has on related industries, such as util- 
ities, transportation, textile-machinery 
firms, and so on. The ills of the textile 
industry, with its more than 1 million 
workers, are contagious, spreading insid- 
iously, and infecting many millions more 
of our Nation’s workers. 

Even assuming for the moment that 
there are such things as expendable in- 
dustries, the textile industry certainly is 
not one of them. The textile industry 
provides 7 percent of all industrial em- 
ployment and about 17 percent of all 
the nondurable goods employment. It 
provides 5 percent of all industry’s pay- 
roll and 15 percent of the nondurable 
goods payroll. 

In many New England towns a major- 
ity of the people earn their bread work- 
ing in textile mills. Can these people 
be told that they are expendable? Dr. 
William E. Miernyk, of Northeastern 
University has studied unemployed tex- 
tile workers, in the most careful analysis 
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yet made of this problem. He found that 
most textile workers were older persons 
who had devoted their life to the indus- 
try. Dr. Miernyk found that the great 
majority of those who lost their jobs were 
unemployed, or had left the labor mar- 
ket, as they were simply unable to find 
work. Whole communities have been 
depressed because of this lack of mobility 
in the textile labor force. The result is 
that 5 of the 8 major substantial labor 
surplus areas in the United States today 
are textile areas, according to the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point a table showing the percentage of 
textile workers to total manufacturing 
employment in many of the major New 
England cities. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Textile employment 1 as a percent of 
manufacturing employment 


Massachusetts: Percent 
Adams 81.5 
North Adams 23.2 
Fall River 40.8 
Holyoke mMM 14. 2 
Do well „„: 37. 1 
New Bedford ——-— 25. 9 

Connecticut: 

Baltic 444 40. 2 
Stonington 26. 8 

Maine: 

Lewistoot n — 42. 9 
Biddeford- Sac „4„% 38. 3 
Sanford -..------------------------ 50. 0 
New Hampshire: Manchester 34.0 
Rhode Island: 
Albion and Lonsdale...------.----- 26.4 
Anthon 99. 0 
Ach toon „- 83.6 
Warren .-...---------+------------ 38.0 
Warwick „„ 31.5 


predominantly cotton and synthetic tex- 
tiles. 


Mr. PAYNE. Japanese industry has 
been modernized and is gaining ground. 
Japan’s costs of production are so low 
that fair competition with her products 
is out of the question. The average 
American costs per yard of various kinds 
of fabrics exceed the Japanese costs by 
from 52 percent to 70.1 percent. 

There are many reasons for this. I 
hasten to point out that the reason is 
not monopoly in the domestic industry. 
The industry has many small manufac- 
turers engaged in sharp price competi- 
tion. New production techniques are 
constantly being introduced. Efficiency 
and productivity are rising. When the 
present dislocations in the industry are 
straightened out, I believe that our tex- 
tiles may be able to compete with the 
products of any country. But time is 
needed to smooth out the wrinkles in our 
ever-changing textile industry. 

The most significant reason for our 
high-cost situation is wages, which is the 
most important element in the produc- 
tion of textiles, accounting for over 40 
percent of unit cost. The American tex- 
tile worker receives an average of about 
$1.36 an hour. Even this is below most 
industrial wages in our country. But 
the Japanese worker gets only approxi- 
mately 14 cents an hour. I will point 
out later how this difference counts 
heavily in favor of the Japanese. 
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The staff papers of the Randall Com- 
mission said this on page 432: 

To the extent that low-paid labor in a 
country like Japan can operate the new ma- 
chines as effectively as they can be operated 
in high-wage countries—the low-wage coun- 
try can make serious inroads in various lines 
in the high-wage country. In the mid- 
30's, shortly before the outbreak of the 
Second World War, Japan was invading vari- 
ous segments of the American textile indus- 
try. Similarly her electric-light bulbs, her 
shoes, and a number of other products were 
undercutting similar American-produced 
goods in the United States market. 


Remember, this is the Randall Com- 
mission staff speaking. This can hap- 
pen again. Considering New England’s 
economic problems, the result could well 
be disastrous, especially when we realize 
that other New England industry, in- 
cluding the shoes and light bulbs men- 
tioned above, might be also injured by 
lower tariffs. 

Some would pass over the low-wage 
argument lightly, saying that Amefican 
productivity is greater and makes up for 
the difference. American productivity is 
greater—but it does not make up for the 
difference very often. Japanese produc- 
tivity is increasing at a fantastic rate, 
with output per man-hour rising from 
a base of 100 in April 1950 to 224.5 in 
June 1954, according to the Mitsubishi 
Research Institute in Tokyo. 

Unless properly tested, however, the 
low-wage argument does not stand up. 
The staff papers of the Randall Com- 
mission on page 433 provides a way of 
testing the validity of the argument. 
The report says: 

The test of such unfairness of competition 
is whether the labor involved is receiving 
wages, per unit of output, that are substan- 
tially lower than wages received in the coun- 
try as a whole. 


How does this test of unfairness, sug- 
gested by many distinguished econo- 
mists, apply to Japan? The Department 
of Labor tells me that the average hourly 
wage in all manufacturing and mining 
industries in Japan is 24 cents. Remem- 
ber, it is only 14 cents an hour in textiles. 
This is, I think it will be agreed, a sub- 
stantial difference and meets the test of 
unfair competition set up by the Randall 
Commission staff. 

One wonders what might happen to 
imports under a substantial tariff reduc- 
tion. Fortunately we have a clue to 
this, again from the Randall Commis- 
sion’s staff papers. 

The staff tried to determine the prob- 
able effects on imports under a tempo- 
rary tariff suspension. In terms of per- 
centage increases, the staff said the most 
significant changes would probably be in 
textiles. It has been estimated, on the 
basis of figures for 1951, that the in- 
creases would be from 37 to 74 percent. 
The staff also listed areas of potential 
injury where “domestic producers would 
be forced to give away in substantial 
measure to increased imports.” 

The report said that these areas, ones 
in which there existed a very inelastic 
demand or a contracting market, “war- 
rant a legitimate fear of increased im- 
ports.” What are some of the products 
which would be affected? The report 
lists nearly a dozen textile products. 
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I know that total tariff suspension is 
not contemplated. But I think it fair 
to say that these predicted results would 
apply also in case of a tariff reduction, 
even though not to quite so serious a 
degree. 

But the textile industry, being hit from 
all sides, can stand no more troubles. 
It is even being hurt under the existing 
tariff rates. I ask that the people of 
New England and of the textile indus- 
try generally throughout the country be 
given a chance to live, to work out their 
problems, to become strong again. Then 
the industry can stand on its own two 
feet. It has been estimated by the in- 
dustry itself that our domestic textile 
industry will disappear in 15 years, 8 
years in New England, if it continues 
to lose jobs at the rate it has in the past 
3 years, 

A healthy national textile industry is 
vital in peace and war. Textiles was the 
first great industry to grow in this coun- 
try. I do not ask for exclusion of im- 
ports, but only for the maintenance of 
existing rates and for an opportunity 
for this industry to work out its problems 
before it is destroyed by an increasing 
flood of foreign imports. 

Although the dollar shortage shows 
signs of disappearing, I know that prob- 
lems remain, particularly in the case of 
Japan. It is the responsibility of this 
country to help solve that problem. But 
we will not solve it by sacrificing Amer- 
ican industry. That will only make the 
situation worse. The free world will win 
short-term gains for long-term losses. 
When an important industry or an en- 
tire section of the country can show se- 
rious injury through foreign competi- 
tion, that industry should be saved, not 
sacrificed, 


VIOLATION OF FEDERAL LAWS RE- 
LATING TO STORAGE OF GRAIN 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, under date 
of February 25, 1955, I addressed a let- 
ter to the Honorable Herbert Brownell, 
Attorney General, which letter was also 
signed by the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc]. The letter dealt 
with the disposition of certain criminal 
charges involving violations of Federal 
laws relating to the storage of grain. 

Under date of February 27, 1955, the 
Attorney General replied to our letter, 
enclosing a report from Warren Olney 
III, Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the Criminal Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this correspondence, which I 
think would be most informative to 
Members of Congress, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 25, 1955. 
The Honorable HERBERT BROWNELL, 
The Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: We have 
noted in the newspapers during the past few 
days an account of dismissal by the Federal 
court in Texas of certain criminal charges 
involving the Bunge Corp. and certain of 
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its officers who were charged with violation 
of Federal laws relating to the storage of 
grain. 

Knowing of your personal interest in the 
prosecution of this and similar cases which 
grew out of an investigation by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture in 1953, we would 
be very much interested in having from you 
a complete report on the dismissal of the 
Bunge case and the status of other similar 
cases in order that the public record may 
be complete and accurate, 

As chairman of the subcommittee which 
conducted the hearings leading up to the 
disclosure of the original information on 
which the Department of Justice based a 
number of its prosecutions and also speaking 
in behalf of Senator AIKEN and Senator 
Younc, who had participated in the hear- 
ings, it will be very much appreciated if we 
could have your answer at as early a date 
as possible. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senator. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senator. 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
United States Senator. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1955. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D . 
MV Dear Senator THYE: In response to 
the letter from you, Senator Aiken and Sen- 
ator To, of February 25, 1955, relative 
to the Bunge case, I am pleased to transmit 
to you the enclosed report from Warren 
Olney III. Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Criminal Division of the De- 
partment of Justice. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
Attorney General. 


— 


INQUIRY or SENATOR EDWARD J. THYE CON- 
CERNING THE DISPOSITION OF THE CRIMINAL 
CHARGES INVOLVING THE EUNGE CORP. AND 
CONCERNING THE STATUS OF CTHER SIMILAR 
GRAIN CASES 


This memorandum is prepared in response 
to the request addressed to you by Senator 
Epwarp J. THYE and cosigned by Senators 
AIKEN and Youne under date of February 25, 
1955, for a complete report on the dismissal 
of the Bunge case and the status of other 
similar cases involving the importation or 
exportation of offgrade, frost-damaged Ca- 
nadian wheat imported into the United 
States from 1950 to 1952, and which has 
been the subject to investigation by and 
interest to the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. The Senator's letter 
requests an answer at the earliest possible 
date. 

As a matter of fact, the Bunge case was not 
dismissed. The Bunge Corp. was charged 
as a defendant, entered a plea of guilty, and 
has been sentenced. The dismissals related 
not to the corporation but to individual 
defendants, some of whom were corporate 
officers and one of whom was not. The rea- 
sons for the action taken by the Department 
of Justice in the Bunge case are readily 
stated, but a complete report on the status 
of the other grain cases which the Senator 
has requested will necessarily be time con- 
suming in its preparation. 

In order to comply with Senator Tryr’s 
request for a prompt answer, I am setting 
forth herewith the explanation of the dis- 
position of the Bunge case and will supply 
the requested status report on the other 
cases at a later date, as soon as the neces- 
sary information can be compiled. 

Of course you are aware that the civil 
aspects of the Bunge litigation are pending 
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in the civil division. It is expected that 
the Government will recover every dollar 
which it may have paid to the Bunge Corp. 
in illegal subsidies, as well as the full 
amounts of the substantial civil penalties 
incurred. Five hundred and fifteen thousand 
has already been deposited by the Bunge 
Corp. to guarantee the payment to the Gov- 
ernment of all amounts owed. Of course, 
the final settlement of the civil aspects of 
this matter has necessarily awaited the 
termination of the criminal proceeding. The 
plea of guilty by the corporation would ap- 
pear to establish the Government’s right to 
civil recovery, although the amount remains 
undetermined. 

The indictment in the Bunge case was re- 
turned in the southern district of Texas, 
Galveston division, on June 10, 1954, against 
the Bunge Corp., Robert F. Straub, presi- 
dent of Bunge Corp.; Andre Hirschler, vice 
president and director of the Bunge Corp.; 
Simon Kern, vice president of Bunge Corp.; 
Walton F. Mulloy, assistant vice president 
of Bunge Corp.; and E. H. Thornton, Sr., 
general manager of the Galveston wharves. 
The indictment contained one count charg- 
ing conspiracy: (1) To defraud the United 
States by obstructing it in the admini:ztra- 
tion of its programs under the International 
Wheat Agreement; (2) to falsify, conceal, 
and cover up by trick, scheme, and device, 
material facts concerning the origin of wheat 
shipped by the Bunge Corp. pursuant to the 
International Wheat Agreement; and (3) to 
make false and fraudulent claims against 
the. United States in connection with the 
collection of export subsidies. 

The counts of this indictment included 
all criminal offenses which, in the opinion 
of the Criminal Division, could be charged 
in Texas against the defendants named. Of 
course, the mere importation of the Ca- 
nadian wheat was not a crime. Neither is 
its mere use an cffense. The indictment in 
this case is based upon the theory that the 
defendants conspired to load Canadian wheat 
which was ineligible for subsidies under the 
International Wheat Agreement (IWA) pro- 
gram on vessels destined for countries which 
were participants in the IWA and to claim 
subsidies from the Government for the wheat 
shipments based upon false statements and 
claims as to its eligibility. The indictment 
alleged that to accomplish the objectives of 
this conspiracy the defendants did the fol- 
lowing things: 

1. That the defendants mixed the Cana- 
dian wheat with wheat of domestic origin 
at the Galveston Wharves; 

2. That the defendants caused such mix- 
ture to be exported to purchasers in coun- 
tries participating in the IWA concealing 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation that 
the shipments were, in part, wheat of Ca- 
nadian origin; and 

3. That the defendants altered the records 
of the Galveston wharves to conceal from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation the fact 
that Canadian wheat had been shipped to 
participant IWA countries. 

Of course proof of specific intent is an 
essential element of the criminal case against 
each of the defendants. Proof of the altera- 
tion of the wharf records and knowledge of 
such alteration on the part of each indi- 
vidual defendant was most important to the 
establishment of the case against each. 

Subsequent to the return of the indict- 
ment in the Southern District of Texas, a 
grand jury was convened in the southern 
district of New York to ascertain whether 
there had been substantive violations by the 
corporation and its officials in filing false 
claims for subsidies. The matter was pre- 
sented in the southern district of New York 
since the claims for subsidies were filed in 
that district. A number of the witnesses 
who had testified before the grand jury in 
the southern district of Texas were called 
before the New York grand jury. Some of 
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the witnesses upon whom the Government 
relied heavily gave testimony which differed 
from that given before the Texas grand jury. 
Pending the study and resolution of these 
conflicts the Government did not request any 
indictment from the New York grand jury. 

On January 25, 1955, Mr. C. K. Richards, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General, 
who had secured the Texas indictment, 
wrote the Criminal Division that the subse- 
quent investigation had been completed and 
had developed evidence and testimony which 
made it extremely doubtful that the Gov- 
ernment could secure a conviction in the 
Texas case. The same evidence and testi- 
mony also made it impossible to proceed 
further with the proposed indictments in 
New York. The development which caused 
this drastic reevaluation of the case was the 
production of what are claimed to be original 
worksheets prepared at the time of the grain 
shipments and upon which the subsequent 
records purported to be based. 

At-the time the Texas indictment was 
returned in June 1954, it was believed that 
the Government could prove the shipment 
of specific amounts of damaged Canadian 
wheat on certain IWA ships by means of 
records in the possession of the Stone For- 
warding Co., which was the forwarding agent 
for Bunge Corp. 

These records were extracts from docu- 
ments known as Form - 206" which had 
been originally prepared by the Galveston 
wharves, the originals of which, however, 
were missing. These extracts, found in the 
records of the Stone Forwarding Co., pur- 
ported to show the actual shipment.of Cana- 
dian wheat on IWA ships. In addition, the 
Government expected to rely upon the testi- 
mony of a witness named James E. Parrish, 
an employee of the Galveston wharves. The 
Government expected Parrish would testify 
that he had been directed by the defendant 
Thornton to destroy the original copies of 
the form 206 showing the shipment of Cana- 
dian wheat and substitute records which 
would not show any Canadian wheat charged 
to IWA ships. It was expected that this wit- 
ness would testify further that he had actu- 
ally made the necessary substitution of rec- 
ords and destroyed the conflicting original 
forms. 

Subsequently certain documents were dis- 
covered among papers supplied by the de- 
fense to Mr. Richards at the time of the 
Texas grand jury hearing which at the New 
York hearing were identified by Parrish as 
his original workpapers which he had used 
in filling out the form 206 covering the 
grain shipments in question. These work 
papers failed to show that any Canadian 
grain was shipped on IWA ships and that the 
cargoes of the IWA ships for which subsidies 
were claimed were ineligible cargoes. Since 
Parrish was the key witness in establishing 
the Government’s contention that there had 
been a conspiracy to falsify the records, the 
Government found itself in the position of 
being unable to establish the necessary falsi- 
fication of records and conspiracy excepting 
by the testimony of a witness whose own 
contemporary documents contradicted his 
oral assertions. Of course, every effort was 
made to determine the authenticity of the 
work papers, but no conclusive evidence has 
been produced to impeach or contradict 
Parrish’s identification of them as genuine. 
Under these conditions it has been manifest 
to every lawyer who has reviewed the case 
that the Government could not hope to es- 
tablish the falsification of the records and 
the conspiracy to a moral certainty and 
beyond a reasonable doubt by Parrish’s testi- 
mony. It is equally clear that the same 
evidence would prevent successful prosecu- 
tion of any of the defendants on substantive 
counts of filing false statements to secure 
subsidies. 

Difficulties with other witnesses also at- 
tended the case. In his letter of January 
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25, 1955, Mr. Richards pointed out that a 
number of other less important but neces- 
sary witnesses were open to impeachment 
because of conflicts in their statements. An- 
other, who had been examined by a psychia- 
trist at Mr. Richards’ request, was certified 
as unfit to testify. No less than six of the 
essential witnesses were subject to impeach- 
ment on one ground or another seriously 
affecting the creditability of their testimony. 

From the beginning a serious weakness in 
the case against the individual defendants 
has been the absence of motive upon their 
part. There is no evidence to indicate that 
any of the individual defendants could have 
profited personally from the crime charged. 
None of them even owned a share of Bunge 
stock. 

On February 12, 1955, the defendants were 
arraigned on the above-mentioned indict- 
ment before Judge Ben C. Connally, of the 
Southern District of Texas. At that time the 
defendant Bunge Corporation, through its 
counsel, entered a plea of guilty and the 
five individual defendants entered pleas of 
not guilty. Thereupon Mr. C. K. Richards, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General, 
who has been in immediate charge of this 
litigation from the beginning, moved to dis- 
miss the five individual defendants, stating 
his reasons in open court. The motion was 
granted. Thereafter, the court assessed a 
fine of $5,000, notwithstanding Mr. Richards’ 
recommendation of the maximum fine of 
$10,000. 

The decision to accept the plea of guilty 
from the corporation and to dismiss the 
indictment as to the individual defendants 
was made by me personally in accordance 
with my responsibilities as the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Criminal 
Division. This decision was in accordance 
with the recommendations of Mr. C. K. Rich- 
ards, who, as I have said, has been in imme- 
diate charge of the litigation. United States 
Attorney Malcolm R. Wilkey, for the South- 
ern District of Texas, who has actively par- 
ticipated in the case, concurred in this rec- 
ommendation. After a most exhaustive re- 
evaluation of the case, the attorneys of the 
General Crimes Section of the Criminal Di- 
vision also recommended acceptance of a 
guilty plea from the corporation and dis- 
missal of the individual defendants. These 
recommendations were unanimous. They 
were approved by Mr. Alan A. Lindsay, the 
executive assistant of the Criminal Divi- 
sion. 

The foregoing explains my approval on 
February 4, 1955, of the recommendation 
that a plea of guilty from the corporation 
be accepted and that the indictment as 
against the individual defendants be dis- 
missed. In my opinion this course was in 
the best interest of the Government. Noth- 
ing could be gained by an expensive and 
lengthy trial on the unsatisfactory state 
of the evidence. Much has been gained by 
the plea from the corporation which could 
not have been secured except by dismissing 
as to the individual defendants. The plea 
has resolved the issue of the guilt of the cor- 
poration without the expense of a trial, 
and has subjected the corporation to a $5,000 
fine, but most important of all constitutes 
an admission on the part of the corporation 
in one of the most difficult issues in the civil 
proceeding. 

I wish to make it clear that no other con- 
siderations entered into the decision reached 
by the Department of Justice in the dis- 
position of this case. After I had reviewed 
the foregoing recommendations, I advised 
you of my conclusion and received your ap- 
proval. This is the extent of my discussion 
of the disposition of this case with you. No 
one outside of the Department of Justice 
has importuned me in any manner in con- 
nection with the disposition of this case or 
with any other of the grain cases. 

Senator THYe’s letter alludes to the testi- 
mony concerning these transactions taken 
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by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, but the testimony given before the 
committee by the defendants in this case 
cannot be used against them in any crim- 
inal proceedings because of the provisions 
of section 3486 of title 18 of the United States 
Code as it existed at the time of the com- 
mittee hearings. Such testimony can, how- 
ever, be used by the Government in the civil 
proceeding. 


PRICE INFLATION, DEFICITS, AND 
TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
we consider the national product as 
goods placed in the national warehouse 
and the nationally produced income as 
tickets that can be exchanged for what 
is in the warehouse, the number of 
tickets required for the exchange of a 
unit of production will increase when 
the number of tickets is arbitrarily in- 
creased without increasing the number 
of units in the warehouse. Although a 
bit oversimplified that, in essence, is the 
meaning of price inflation. 

With the exception of Spain, the whole 
world now has to a greater or less de- 
gree price inflation. In this country it 
now takes 11⁄2 tickets to buy what one 
ticket would buy 15 years ago. By means 
of deficit financing as a result of which 
currency and bank check money increase 
faster than the goods put in the national 
warehouse we have set the stage for 
what would be a very costly inflationary 
program. The amount of currency in 
circulation and of bank check money 
is at an alltime high. Last year it 
increased by $4 billion, the rate of in- 
crease in the second half of the year be- 
ing twice that of the first half. A rapid 
increase in the money supply necessarily 
makes a draft on Federal Reserve credit. 
Its notes in circulation, amounting to 
$26 billion, now account for 85 percent 
of the circulating currency. When the 
Government engages in deficit financ- 
ing and sells a $1,000 bond to a national 
bank it can call on the Federal Reserve 
System for a $1,000 of new currency. 
That method of issuing currency has 
been practiced over a period of years 
with the result, as indicated, that now 
only 15 percent of the currency in circu- 
lation was directly issued by the Govern- 
ment. 

The surplus of currency and bank 
check money is now being superimposed 
upon a very high level of industrial pro- 
duction. For the current year it is now 
running at an annual rate close to $368 
billion, just short of the previous peak 
of $375 billion reached in the second 
quarter of 1953. The proportion of our 
national production going into con- 
sumption, including new houses, over 
the past 2 years has risen from 66 per- 
cent to 70 percent. For instance, new 
starts in housing are at an alltime high, 
and 60 percent are being financed under 
the FHA program. The production of 
automobiles is at an alltime high. Prices 
on the New York Stock Exchange re- 
cently reached an alltime high and are 
still close to that level. 

The budget submitted to the Congress 
by the President last January contem- 
plates a deficit of $2.4 billion, which will 
mean the creation of still more money. 
There are no organized plans to reduce 
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that level of spending but many to in- 
crease it—for the military, for highways, 
for school houses and school lunches, 
for increased pay of civil-service em- 
ployees above the budget estimate, and 
so forth. 

If through the increase of money over 
the supply of goods in the national ware- 
house just 1 percentage point is added 
to the cost of those goods it means a tax 
on the American people of more than 
82 ½ billion if consumer purchases total 
$257 billion. There are now in this 
country families, aggregating about 
50 million people, who are not now sub- 
ject to any Federal income tax. They 
would be hurt by price inflation but not 
helped by a tax reduction. Millions of 
others who would be hurt by price infla- 
tion would get but a fraction of the pro- 
posed tax cut of $20. But the House has 
sent to the Senate a tax bill under which 
the revenue of the Government would 
be reduced about $2 billion on an an- 
nual basis and approximately $1 billion 
would be added to the budget deficit for 
fiscal 1956. The Constitution authorizes 
the Government to issue money, but it 
also places upon it the responsibility of 
fixing its value. In 1934 we fixed the 
value of gold which was then the backing 
for our currency at $35 an ounce, and 
then the United States went off the gold 
standard. Since that time Congress has 
done nothing to fix the value of money 
except in two instances to provide for a 
balanced budget. 

Within the next 4 weeks Congress will 
be called upon to make a vital decision 
with respect to fixing the value of the 
national currency. If it votes to cut 
taxes in the face of a large deficit, which 
may conceivably be measurably in- 
creased by new spending proposals, the 
Congress will be voting to cheapen the 
value of money and indirectly to tax 
every consumer in the Nation on what 
he buys. That indirect tax will fall with 
the greatest severity upon 50 million 
people who can least afford it, namely, 
the families comprising 50 million who 
are now earning less than a taxable in- 
come; and for those who get the full 
$20 tax cut carried in the bill sent to 
the Senate by the House a 1 percent in- 
crease in the cost of living will amount 
to far more than the tax cut. But if we 
deliberately vote to reduce the value of 
our money, we have no assurance that 
the infiationary spiral so touched off will 
end at only a 1 percent increase in the 
cost of living. The masses of the Ameri- 
can people may not be alerted to what is 
involved before we vote in the Senate on 
this issue, but, Mr. President, make no 
mistake about their not knowing the ef- 
fect of the resulting inflation if we bring 
it about. No man can call himself a 
statesman who does not have the abil- 


"ity to anticipate the natural and proba- 


ble consequences of his voluntary act. 
We know there can be no major cut in 
spending so long as the present cold war 
continues, because 85 percent of current 
expenditures are either for the defense 
establishment or the fixed charges grow- 
ing out of previous wars. The natural 
and probable consequence, therefore, of 
cutting revenue when expenditures can- 
not be cut will be a vote for inflation, 
and I cannot believe that any Member 
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of the Senate would knowingly and will- 
ingly cast such a vote. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a few 
questions? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iam very glad to 
yield to my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Does 
not the Senator from Virginia believe 
that the chief cause of inflation is deficit 
financing, or the creating of debt? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is one cause. 
It results in a surplus of money being 
placed in circulation. It is the easiest 
way to create a surplus of money over 
goods. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Is it 
not correct to say that the people of our 
country who are injured most by infla- 
tion are those in the small-income brack- 
ets, or those who have a fixed income, 
such as from wages or investments? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is indubi- 
tably true. They cannot protect them- 
selves from the effect of inflation. They 
spend all they make for consumer goods. 
When the price goes up, they must pay 
the higher price or do without some ne- 
cessities of life. Some people believe they 
know how to hedge on inflation, and they 
do temporarily hedge against it. If the 
inflation comes to an early end, they may 
realize a very substantial profit. How- 
ever, I believe all economists are agreed 
that if the inflation lasts long enough and 
the subsequent reaction is deep enough, 
it is impossible to hedge against inflation, 
and the inflation hurts everyone. 

As I pointed out in my remarks, we al- 
ready have an unprecedented amount of 
currency in circulation. The present 
$18 billion of reserves of the Federal Re- 
serve System is supporting $120 billion of 
deposits and bank check money. 

If there is a deficit of $4 billion, $5 bil- 
lion, or $6 billion, a large portion of it 
will be paid by the commercial banks. 
As I have already pointed out, when a 
commercial bank buys a thousand-dollar 
bond, it can issue a new thousand-dollar 
note. That is where the new money will 
come from. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the Senator. His statement is 
very clear. 


FAIR PLAY FOR WESTERN STATES 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, last 
month I introduced S. 680. The objec- 
tive of that bill is to transfer to the 
public-land States the oil and gas and 
other leasing act minerals in the public 
domain for the benefit of their public 
schools and for other State purposes. It 
seems to me that any intelligent discus- 
sion of this proposal necessarily requires 
than an examination be made of the 
broad aspects of our historic public-land 
policy. 

OUR FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF GOVERNMENT 


No nation on earth had such a noble 
and inspiring origin, Mr. President, as 
had your country and mine. Our great 
Nation was founded on the principle of 
freedom for the individual. Our fore- 
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fathers were firm believers in the sacred- 
ness of personality and the seriousness of 
human life. They were determined that 
the dignity of man should be the corner- 
stone of our Republic. When our Found- 
ing Fathers drafted the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States, their political phi- 
losophy was based on strong and abiding 
convictions. One of their basic tenets 
was that under the natural law man is 
endowed with certain inalienable rights 
among which is the right to own prop- 
erty. They were determined that this 
principle should be a paramount pre- 
cept in the law of our land. Thus was 
laid the groundwork for private owner- 
ship of property and the development of 
a free competitive private enterprise 
system. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN EARLY TIMES 


History records that from the begin- 
ning our public lands played a significant 
role in forging together a Union of great 
States and contributed immeasurably to 
their growth and development. The vast 
unsettled area of public lands proved to 
be the powerful magnet that attracted 
millions of emigrants from Europe to our 
shores in one of the greatest mass move- 
ments of people to be found in the an- 
nals of history. These emigrants were 
exiles from their homelands because of 
political, religious, and economic oppres- 
sion and knew full well that under the 
old feudal system of land tenure only 
royalty were free to own land. They 
came to America in search of freedom. 
The free lands in the rich valleys of 
America provided the golden opportu- 
nity for those enterprising and intrepid 
souls who sailed thousands of miles 
across a treacherous ocean to establish 
their homes and to rear their families on 
the virgin soil of the new world. By 
their indomitable will and unconquer- 
able spirit they succeeded far beyond 
their fondest dreams. They were eter- 
nally thankful that the feudal system was 
foreign to the American way of life. 
Speaking on the floor of the United 
States Senate about 1830, Senator 
Thomas Hart Benton, the illustrious ex- 
ponent of settlement of the public do- 
main, summed up the case of private 
ownership in these words: 

Tenantry is unfavorable to freedom. It 
lays the foundation for separate orders in 
society, annihilates the love of country, and 
weakens the spirit of independence. The 
farming tenant has, in fact, no country, no 
hearth, no domestic altar, no household god. 
The freeholder, on the contrary, is the 
natural supporter of a free government; and 
it should be the policy of republics to multi- 
ply their freeholders, as it is the policy of 
monarchies to multiply tenants. We are a 
Republic, and we wish to continue so: then 
multiply the class of freeholders; pass the 
public lands cheaply and easily into the 
hands of the people; sell, for a reasonable 
price, to those who are able to pay; and give, 
without price, to those who are not. 

THE ORIGINAL COLONIES RETAINED THEIR PUBLIC 
LANDS 

The Original Colonies retained all their 
lands; the Federal Government never 
laid claim to ownership of a single acre 
within their borders. By the Constitu- 
tion the Federal Government was 
granted full and complete title and ju- 
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risdiction to the District of Columbia 
which was not to exceed 10 miles square 
and, also, such lands in the States as may 
be necessary for post offices, forts, 
arsenals, and other needful buildings. 
There were many obstacles to overcome 
before a union could be achieved. There 
were sharp political and economic dif- 
ferences among the people of the 
Thirteen Colonies. Because of this dis- 
cord it was debatable whether a union 
could be formed, let alone whether it 
would endure if organized. 
PUBLIC LANDS WERE SOURCE OF BITTER ARGU- 
MENT BEFORE UNION WAS PERFECTED 
The chief bone of contention was the 
so-called backlands. They were in an 
area that was later known as the North- 
west Territory and constituted the wide 
expanse of unsettled lands beyond the 
western boundaries of the Colonies. 
They were commonly called crown lands 
because they were originally the subject 
of grants to some of the Colonies from 
the British Crown. The title to that 
vast empire of about a quarter of a bil- 
lion acres was tenuous and weak. It was 
likely that, because of the indefiniteness 
of the claims and the overlapping bound- 
aries, these lands would be a continual 
source of argument and dispute. Only 
seven of the Colonies laid claim to that 
vast area. The other Colonies were fear- 
ful that, unless these claims were sur- 
rendered, the Union would consist of 
7 strong and powerful States along with 
6 weak and impoverished neighbors. So 
long as the western lands were claimed 
by the seven Colonies, they were a poten- 
tial threat to a federal union. It was 
inevitable that a satisfactory solution 
must first be found to the western land 
question before a union could be formed. 
The fight was between the landed and 
the landless. 


STATES WITHOUT LAND GRANTS IN OHIO COUN- 
TRY MADE STATES WITH CLAIMS CEDE THEM TO 
THE UNION 


Maryland led the battle for the land- 
less States. Its assembly instructed its 
delegates to submit the following reso- 
lution to the Continental Congress in 
1778: 


We are convinced policy and justice re- 
quire that a country unsettled at the com- 
mencement of this war, claimed by the Brit- 
irh Crown, and ceded to it by the Treaty of 
Paris, if wrested from the common enemy 
by the blood and treasure of the 13 States, 
should be considered as a common property, 
subject to be parceled out by Congress into 
free, convenient, and independent govern- 
ments, in such manner and at such times 
as the wisdom of that Assembly shall here- 
after direct. 


The Congress of the Confederation 
passed a resolution in September 1780 
urging the States to cede their claims to 
the Union in order to bring about har- 
mony and better feeling among the Colo- 
nies, and in October 1780 the Continental 
Congress agreed to the following reso- 
lution: 

The unappropriated lands that may be 
ceded or relinquished to the United States 
* * * shall be disposed of for the common 
benefit of the United States, and be settled 
and formed into distinct republican States, 
which shall become members of the Federal 
Union, and have the same rights of sover- 
eignty, freedom and independence as the 
other States. 
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This resolution proved to be the basis 
for the Ordinance of 1787, which was 
enacted the same year the Constitution 
was signed, but before its adoption. Our 
public-land policy was now in its form- 
ative stages. That it had a powerful 
effect on the formation of our great 
Union is plain and evident. Instead of 
colonies, territories, or dependencies, it 
was proposed and fully intended that 
new States be created and that new stars 
be added to the flag. The assurances 
inherent in these resolutions provided 
the inducement that brought approxi- 
mately 267 million acres into the Federal 
domain, which prompted Morison and 
Commager, in their Growth of the Amer- 
ican Republic, volume I, page 145, to 
remark: 

This common possession of millions of 
acres of land was the most tangible evi- 
dence of nationality and unity that existed 
during these troubled years, and gave a 
certain substance to the idea of national 
sovereignty. 

ORDINANCE OF 1787 LAID THE PATTERN FOR 
EQUAL RIGHTS FOR NEW STATES 

After the cessions were made, the Con- 
gress enacted the famous Ordinance of 
1787, which provided for the erection of 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota in the Northwest 
Territory in the following language: 

To provide also for the establishment of 
States, and permanent government therein, 
and for their admission to a share in the 


Federal councils, on an equal footing with 


the original States, at as early periods as 
may be consistent with the general interest. 


There were two impelling reasons 
which made possible the enactment of 
this ordinance. In the first place, un- 
less the great unsettled empire to the 
west was surrendered it was possible, if 
not probable, that there would have been 
no Union at all. In the second place, 
the new Union was wholly without 
means to pay the large Revolutionary 
War debt. It had no power to tax. The 
only source of income for the proposed 
United States was from the sale of the 
public domain. Undoubtedly, the 
States claiming these lands were im- 
pelled to cede them to the United States 
largely so that the war debt could be 
liquidated without the necessity of pro- 
rating and assessing it among the origi- 
nal States. The Congress was very 
liberal in selling and disposing of the 
lands in the Northwest Tcrritory, and 
before long sufficient funds from land 
sales were on hand to pay off the entire 
Revolutionary War debt. The so-called 
Public Land States of that day there- 
upon immediately insisted that the Con- 
gress divest itself of title to these lands 
at the earliest possible moment. 

In 1832 the Public Lands Committee 
of the United States Senate made a com- 
plete survey of the whole land question, 
and reported to the Senate in part as 
follows: 

Our pledge would not be redeemed by 
merely dividing the surface into States and 
giving them names. The public debt being 
now paid, the public lands are entirely re- 
leased from the pledge they were under to 
that object, and are free to receive a new 
and liberal destination for the relief of the 
States in which they lie. The speedy ex- 
tinction of the Federal title within their 
limits is necessary to the independence of 


. States. 
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the new States, to their equality with elder 
States, to the development of their resources, 
to the subjection of their soil to taxation, 
cultivation, and settlement, and to the proper 
enjoyment of their jurisdiction and sover- 
eignty. 
EQUAL TREATMENT INTENDED 

There can be no question that during 
the formative years of the country, it 
was clearly intended to treat the new 
States on the same basis as the original 
The strong language that the 
new States should be “distinct republi- 
can States and have the same rights of 
sovereignty as the other States” makes 
that intention crystal clear, although 
there was no strict injunction requiring 
the Congress to admit States upon an 
equal footing. The Supreme Court time 
and again has referred to equality of 
States as an accepted truism of our 
constitutional law. 
KENTUCKY ADMITTED AND OBTAINS ITS PUBLIC 

LANDS THROUGH ACTION OF VIRGINIA 

Virginia consented to the creation of 
Kentucky out of its territory. Since 
Virginia did not cede the public lands in 
the territory to the Federal Government, 
Kentucky retained all of its public do- 
main. In its admission act it was de- 
clared that Kentucky should be “a new 
and entire member of the United States 
of America.” 


TENNESSEE ALSO GETS ITS PUBLIC DOMAIN 


In 1796 the Congress established the 
State of Tennessee from the western 
lands North Carolina had ceded to the 
Federal Government 6 years earlier. 
The Tennessee Enabling Act contained 
no reservation of the public domain. 
Title to the public lands in Tennessee 
was a matter of bitter dispute between 
the United States and Tennessee, and 
eventually that State secured full rights 
to its public lands. The act whereby 
Tennessee came into the Union con- 
tained this language: On an equal foot- 
ing with the original States in all 
respects whatever.“ When Georgia ex- 
ecuted its deed of cession, Alabama was 
admitted to the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States, and later 
the Supreme Court found occasion to 
examine that State’s rights in the public 
lands within its borders rather thor- 
oughly. 

STATES CONTEND THAT OWNERSHIP OF SOIL IS 
ATTRIBUTE OF SOVEREIGNTY 

The Congress was extremely liberal in 
its policy affecting the disposal of the 
public domain in the Northwest Terri- 
tory, and at an early date practically all 
the lands within the borders of the 
States carved out of that area were 
either privately owned or granted to the 
States themselves. No doubt the leaders 
in the executive arm of the Government 
and in the Congress during the early 
years proceeded on the theory that own- 
ership of the soil was an essential attri- 
bute of sovereignty and that the people 
of the new States and the States them- 
selves should ultimately own and control 
all the soil within their confines. 

THE DESTINY OF OUR COUNTRY LINKED WITH 
PUBLIC LANDS 


It is significant that the only provi- 
sion in the Articles of Confederation for 
increasing the number of States specifi- 
cally sets forth that “Canada acceding 
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to the confederation and joining in the 
measures of the United States shall be 
admitted into the Union.” It seems that 
nations, like individuals, find that their 
lives and their destinies are often af- 
fected in a marked degree by circum- 
stances over which they have little or no 
control. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can one conclude now that the 
founders of our country contemplated or 
designed a nation extending from one 
ocean to another and from Canada to 
Mexico. If the Thirteen Colonies had 
not contracted such a huge debt in carry- 
ing on the Revolutionary War, it is not 
at all certain that the States in the 
Northwest Territory would have been ad- 
mitted into the Union. During the pe- 
riod the Constitution was under consid- 
eration, there had been ceded to the 
United States all the western country, 
from the Canadian line to Florida, and 
from the head of the Mississippi almost 
to its mouth, except that portion which 
now constitutes the State of Kentucky. 
Those were the days when the policy of 
expansion and nation building were in 
the process of formation. 

Our Founding Fathers wrote into the 
Constitution provisions governing admis- 
sion of States and the power to dispose 
of public lands, as well as the rights of 
citizens of each of the States. The ap- 
propriate sections of article 4 are as 
follows: 

Sec. 2. The citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States. 

Sec. 3. New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union; but no new State 
shall be formed or erected within the juris- 
diction of any other State; nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States, 
or parts of States, without the consent of the 
legislatures of the States concerned, as well 
as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the Territory or other property 
belonging to the United States; and nothing 
in this constitution shall be so construed as 
to prejudice any claims of the United States, 
or of any particular State. 

Sec. 4. The United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion; and on application 
of the legislature, or of the executive (when 
the legislature cannot be convened), against 
domestic violence, 

COURT SAYS “NEW STATES HAVE EQUAL SOV- 
EREIGNTY WITH OLDER STATES” 


The construction placed by the courts 
on section 3, providing that new States 
may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union,” is discussed and disposed 
of in this language on pages 518 and 519 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
as amended to December 1, 1924—anno- 
tated: 

This clause refers to and includes new 
States to be formed out of territory yet to be 
acquired, as well as that already ceded to 
the United States. New States when ad- 
mitted have equal sovereignty with the older 
ones, and are entitled to all the rights of 
jurisdiction and eminent domain which the 
original States possessed, whether such 
equality be stipulated for in the act of admis- 
sion or not * * * when, also, a State enters 
into the Union, it solemnly pledges to the 
other States to support the Constitution as 
it is, in all its provisions, until altered in 
the manner which the Constitution itself 
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provides, and she cannot, by a compact with 
the United States, enlarge or diminish her 
constitutional rights or liabilities. 


Attention is invited to the proviso at 
the end of section 3 affecting public 
lands: And nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any 
particular State.” 

FORTUITOUS CIRCUMSTANCES MADE OUR COUNTRY 
BIG AND POWERFUL 

Not by design on our part but rather 
as a result of a combination of fortuitous 
circumstances were we able to conclude 
the Louisiana Purchase which doubled 
the territory of our country. We wanted 
to purchase the mouth of the Misssissippi 
for security reasons and Jefferson sent 
his envoys to Paris to negotiate with 
France. Napoleon was in dire financial 
distress and, consequently, with a mag- 
nificent gesture threw the great heart- 
land of America into the laps of our en- 
voys. When France refused to sell only 
New Orleans, Livingston and Monroe de- 
cided to pay Napoleon $27 million for 
the whole province. Bemis, in his A Dip- 
lomatic History of the United States, 
writing about the Louisiana Purchase 
on page 137, states: 

It gave to the Nation one of the earth’s 
richest storehouses of foodstuffs, fuel, and 
power. It impounded within American 
boundaries the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi which some still say will be the terres- 
trial foundation of English-speaking culture 
of future centuries. Be that as it may or 
may not be, Louisiana became the vestibule 
of American expansion to Florida, Texas, New 
Mexico, California, and Oregon. 

THE STORY OF OUR EXPANSION 


The building of the great continental 
United States that we know today was 
in the making. Following the purchase 
of the Louisiana Territory, the public 
domain was expanded through the pur- 
chase of Florida from Spain in 1819, the 
annexation of Texas in 1845, the acquisi- 
tion by treaty of Oregon Territory in 
1846, the Mexican cession of 1848, the 
Texas Purchase from that State in 1850, 
and the Gadsden Purchase from Mexico 
in 1853. That is the story of the build- 
ing of the United States of America. 

BY COVENANTS IN TREATIES WITH FRANCE AND 
MEXICO, WESTERN STATES ASSURED EQUAL 
RIGHTS 
The treaty with France concluding 

the Louisiana Purchase and that with 
Mexico authorizing the Mexican cession 
made it abundantly clear that States 
would be carved out of the ceded areas 
and that they would be placed on an 
equal footing with all other States. The 
treaty with France provided: 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory 
shall be incorporated into the Union of the 
United States and admitted as soon as pos- 
sible, according to the principles of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, to the enjoyment of all 


the rights, advantages, and immunities of the 
citizens of the United States. 


The treaty with Mexico contained the 
following provision: 

Article IX: Mexicans * * * in the terri- 
tories * * * shall be incorporated into the 
Union of the United States, and be admitted 
at the proper time * * * to the enjoyment 
of all the rights of citizens of the United 
States, according to the principles of the 
Constitution. 
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OVER CENTURY AGO FEDERAL OWNERSHIP DEBATED 
IN SENATE 

In construing these covenants the 
courts have uniformly held that these 
lands were transferred to the United 
States as trustee and subject to the con- 
dition that the lands shall be formed 
into States on an equal footing with the 
original States. The question of Fed- 
eral ownership, even as trustee, of such 
à large portion of the new States was 


the subject of heated debate shortly after 


the Louisiana Purchase. In 1829, Sen- 
ator Hendricks, of Indiana, argued 
rather vehemently on the floor of the 
Senate in this fashion: 


This Union is in theory formed of sover- 
eign, equal people, and independent States. 
In the older members of this Confederacy, 
the Federal Government sets up no claim to 
the waste and unappropriated lands. A 
statesman or historian making himself ac- 
quainted with our system would pronounce 
it in theory beautiful. With nothing would 
he be more pleased than with the republican 
equality of the States. But what would be 
his surprise when told that in 7 of these 
States the soil itself belongs to the Govern- 
ment of the Union, while in 17 States the 
soil belonged to the States themselves. 
Would he not instantly inquire why are the 
States of this Confederacy equal in theory 
when they are not so in fact? Why are they 
not equal in reality as they are in name? 


In a Senate speech in January 1825 
Daniel Webster stated: 


The great object of the Government in re- 
spect of these lands is not so much the money 
derived from their sale as it is the getting 
them settled. What I mean to say is I do 
not think we ought to hug that domain as 
a great treasure which is to enrich the ex- 
chequer. 


Senator Hayne argued on the Senate 
floor in January 1830 in these words: 


In short, our whole policy in relation to 
the public lands may perhaps be summed up 
in the declaration with which I set out, that 
they ought not to be kept and retained for- 
ever as a great treasure, but that they would 
be administered chiefly with a view to the 
creation within reasonable periods, of great 
and flourishing communities, to be formed 
into free and independent States; to be in- 
vested in due season with the control of all 
the lands within their respective limits, 


I do not contend by any manner or 
means that the public land States can 
safely rely on a strict legal right to ob- 
tain recourse under the law with respect 
to the public lands within their borders. 
This is an equity case that appeals to 
the conscience of the court, which in 
this case is the Congress. Let us first 
determine the exact nature of the title 
of the United States to the public do- 
main. Under the Constitution the Fed- 
eral Government was empowered to own 
outright lands within the States only for 
the purposes outlined in paragraph 17 of 
section 8, article 1 of the Constitution, 
which reads as follows: 


To exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever, over such district (not 
exceeding 10 miles square) as may, by ces- 
sion of particular States, and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and to exercise 
like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the legislature of the States 
in which the same shall be, for the erection 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and 
other needful buildings. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OWNS PUBLIC LANDS AS 
TRUSTEE ONLY 


The public lands acquired by treaties 
and cessions are held by the United 
States in a limited ownership as trustee. 
This has been the accepted and recog- 
nized rule of law by court decisions, 
time and time again. By its very nature 
a trust does not run forever. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States went 
into this question quite thoroughly in 
the case of Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagen et 
al. (3 Howard), with Justice McKinley 
delivering the opinion of the Court. 


Page 221: We think a proper examina- 
tion of this subject will show, that the 
United States never held any municipal 
sovereignty, jurisdiction, or right of soil in 
and to the territory, of which Alabama or 
any of the new States were formed; except 
for temporary purposes, and to execute the 
trusts created by the acts of the Virginia 
and Georgia legislatures, and the deeds of 
cession executed by them to the United 
States, and the trust created by the treaty 
with the French Republic, of April 30, 1803, 
ceding Louisiana. * * * 

Page 222: Taking the legislative acts of 
the United States, and the States of Virginia 
and Georgia, and their deeds of cession to 
the United States, and giving to each, sepa- 
rately, and to all jointly, a fair interpreta- 
tion, we must come to the conclusion that 
it was the intention of the parties to invest 
the United States with the eminent domain 
of the country ceded, both national and 
municipal, for the purposes of temporary 
government, and to hold it in trust for the 
performance of the stipulations and condi- 
tions expressed in the deeds of cession and 
the legislative acts connected with them. 
To a correct understanding of the rights, 
powers, and duties of the parties to these 
contracts, it is necessary to enter into a more 
minute examination of the rights of emi- 
nent domain, and the right to the public 
lands. When the United States accepted the 
cession of the territory, they took upon 
themselves the trust to hold the municipal 
eminent domain for the new States, and to 
invest them with it, to the same extent, in 
all respects, that it was held by the States 
ceding the territories. * * * 

Page 223: The right which belongs to the 
society, or to the sovereign, of disposing, in 
case of necessity, and for the public safety, 
of all the wealth contained in the State, is 
called the eminent domain. It is evident 
that this right is, in certain cases, necessary 
to him who governs, and is, consequently, a 
part of the empire, or sovereign power. * * * 

Page 224: The right of Alabama and every 
other new State to exercise all the powers 
of government, which belong to and may be 
exercised by the original States of the Union, 
must be admitted, and remain unquestioned, 
except so far as they are, temporarily, de- 
prived of control over the public lands. * * * 

Whenever the United States shall have 
fully executed these trusts, the municipal 
sovereignty of the new States will be com- 
plete, throughout their respective borders, 
and they, and the original States, will be 
upon an equal footing in all respects what- 
ever, 


SUPREME COURT DISCUSSES PUBLIC LANDS 


Chief Justice Taney in delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the case 
of Scott against Sanford discussed re- 
lated questions on public lands in the 
course of the decision, and I shall cite 
here a few excerpts: 

Page 446: There is certainly no power 
given by the Constitution to the Federal 
Government to establish or maintain colo- 
nies bordering on the United States or at a 
distance, to be ruled and governed at its own 
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pleasure; nor to enlarge its territorial limits 
in any way, except by the admission of new 
States. No power is given to acquire 
a territory to be held and governed perma- 
nently in that character. 

Page 447: The power to expand the terri- 
tory of the United States by the admission 
of new States is plainly given. * * * It is 
acquired to become a State, and not to be 
held as a colony and governed by Congress 
with absolute authority; and as the pro- 
priety of admitting a new State is commit- 
ted to the sound discretion of Congress, the 
power to acquire territory for that purpose, 
to be held by the United States until it is in 
a suitable condition to become a State upon 
an equal footing with the other States, must 
rest upon the same discretion. * * * 

The principle upon which our govern- 
ments rest, and upon which alone they con- 
tinue to exist, is the union of States, sov- 
ereign and independent within their own 
limits in their internal and domestic 
concerns, 


The Court discussed in that decision 
the lands ceded by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase as affected by the third article of 
the Louisiana Treaty, which reads as 
follows: 


The inhabitants of the ceded territory 
shall be incorporated in the union of the 
United States, and admitted as soon as pos- 
sible, according to the principles of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, to the enjoyment of all 
the rights, advantages, and immunities, of 
citizens of the United States; and, in the 
meantime, they shall be maintained and pro- 
tected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 
property, and the religion which they profess, 


The words of the Court were: 


Page 448: At the time when the territory 
in question was obtained by cession from 
France, it contained no population fit to 
be associated together and admitted as a 
State; and it therefore was absolutely neces- 
sary to hold possession of it, as a Territory 
belonging to the United States, until it was 
settled and inhabited by a civilized commu- 
nity capable of self-government, and in a 
condition to be admitted on equal terms with 
the other States as a member of the Union. 
But, as we have before said, it was acquired 
by the General Government, as the repre- 
sentative and trustee of the people of the 
United States, and it must therefore be held 
in that character for their common and equal 
benefit; for it was the people of the several 
States, acting through their agent and rep- 
resentative, the Federal Government, who in 
fact acquired the territory in question and 
the Government holds it for their common 
use until it shall be associated with the 
other States as a member of the Union. 

But the power of Congress over the person 
or property of a citizen can never be a mere 
discretionary power under our Constitution 
and form of government. The powers of the 
Government and the rights and privileges 
of the citizen are regulated and plainly de- 
fined by the Constitution itself, 

JUSTICE CATRON HOLDS CITIZENS’ RIGHTS TO 
PUBLIC DOMAIN ARE BASED ON PARAMOUNT 
RIGHT OF THEIR STATE UNDER CONSTITUTION 
Justice Catron in a separate, concur- 

ring opinion refers to the constitutional 

provision referred to earlier by pointing 
out that the guaranty that the citizens 
of the new States shall be entitled to 
all the privileges of the citizens of the 
several States means that the citizens 
of the new States shall have equal rights 
in the public domain, as the citizens of 
the older States did in their own State. 

In those days they referred to the public 

lands as territories. It is important to 

note that the citizens came into their 
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rights through their States in this lan- 
guage: 

Page 527: The Constitution having pro- 
vided that “the citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the several States,” the right 
to enjoy the Territory as equals was reserved 
to the States, and to the citizens of the 
States, respectively. The cited clause is not 
that citizens of the United States shall have 
equal privileges in the Territories, but the 
citizen of each State shall come there in right 
of his State, and enjoy the common property. 
He secures his equality through the equality 
of his State, by virtue of that great funda- 
mental condition of the Union—the equality 
of the States. 


The theory of Justice Catron’s decision 
is that the States had reserved the ulti- 
mate power over their own soil. On the 
other hand, the United States had tem- 
porary authority over the public domain 
in the States for the purpose of disposal 
under the Constitution and international 
treaties. 

It is plain that one of the moving con- 
Siderations in each of the treaties and 
cessions is the provision whereby our 
country agreed that States would be 
created out of the area granted and 
admitted to the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States. The lands 
were transferred to the United States to 
be held until the lands could be sur- 
rendered to the States and the citizens 
thereof. The United States was given 
title to the lands coupled with a trust. 
That point will bear repeating. True, 
we cannot enforce the trust, but cer- 
tainly we can appeal to Congress to live 
up to the terms of the trust. Black’s 
Law Dictionary, at page 1759, defines a 
trust as follows: 

An obligation arising out of a confidence 
reposed in the trustee or representative, who 
has the legal title to property conveyed to 
him, that he will faithfully apply the prop- 
erty according to the confidence reposed, or, 
in other words, according to the wishes of 
the grantor of the trust. 


From the above discussion these points 
should be kept clearly in mind: 


WE RECAPITULATE 


First, the original States retained for 
themselves the full and complete own- 
ership and control over all the lands 
within their borders. 

Second, under our historic policy new 
States were to be admitted on a free 
and equal basis with the original States. 

Third, some of the States such as 
Tennessee and Kentucky, as well as 
otier States, were permitted to retain all 
the public domain within their confines 
when they were admitted to the Union. 

Fourth, the public domain within the 
area known as the Northwest Territory 
was carved into States and the lands 
were transferred to the States for school 
or improvement purposes or patented to 
individuals, and, as a consequence, these 
States were placed on an equal footing 
with the original States at an early date. 

Fifth, Texas retained all its public 
lands at the time of its admission to 
the Union, since Congress was unwilling 
to assume the existing indebtedness in 
the State. . 

Sixth, the Federal Government ob- 
tained the title to much of our frontiers 
mainly by treaties and cessions, all of 
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which stipulated that the area would be 
carved into States and admitted to the 
Union on an equal footing with the orig- 
inal States, and that such agreement 
constitutes a trust. 

Seventh, the United States did not be- 
come the absolute and unqualified owner 
of the land but holds it as trustee for 
the people and for the States that were 
carved out of the ceded area. 

THE PUBLIC LANDS EAST OF THE ROCKIES— 

SETTLEMENT ENCOURAGED 


As was said earlier, nearly a century 
of effort was exerted to get settlers on 
the lands, first in the Mississippi and 
then in the Missouri Valley. An emi- 
nent writer has described that era as 
follows: 

In the latter half of the 19th century 
the spirit of the public land laws in the 
United States was settlement and develop- 
ment. With a public domain of 1½ billion 
acres, acquired in the preceding half cen- 
tury—the wilderness called for pioneers of 
every type, and large premiums were held 
out to capital enterprise and individual in- 
itiative. Development was desired whatever 
the cost in lands that were intrinsically of 
little value without settlement, The same 
century that saw the creation of this na- 
tional domain—an empire in itself—also wit- 
nessed the distribution of more than one- 
half of its acreage. Western prairies have 
become the world’s granary. 


The Homestead Act of 1862 provided 
the vehicle whereby hundreds of thou- 
sands of veterans of the Civil War and 
other citizens were able to acquire rich 
farmlands and do their part in building 
a nation of freedom-loving homeowners. 

It is true that the public-lands ques- 
tion was a subject of intense and bitter 
controversy during every period of our 
history, yet on the whole it can be said 
that the great area from the Rocky 
Mountain States east to the Atlantic, 
and between Canada and the gulf, was 
treated generously insofar as home- 
steading was concerned and, also, with 
respect to grants to the States for schools 
and other purposes. At an early date 
the States in that section of the coun- 
try found that they were substantially 
on a par with the older States of the 
Union. 

WYOMING CREATED OUT OF FOUR CESSIONS— 

WYOMING ENABLING ACT AND CONSTITUTION 


Wyoming has the distinction of hav- 
ing been forged out of the public domain 
acquired through the Louisiana, Texas, 
and Mexican Purchases and under the 
Oregon Treaty. While it is true that the 
people of our State disclaimed title to 
the public lands within their borders, 
this was done on the basis of court de- 
cisions that it did not change or alter 
in any respect the constitutional right 
of the State as a free and equal State 
of the Union. It is interesting to note 
the language in the act admitting Wyo- 
ming into the Union: 


Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Wyoming did, on the 30th day of Septem- 
ber 1889, by a convention of delegates called 
and assembled for that purpose, form for 
themselves a constitution, which constitu- 
tion was ratified and adopted by the people 
of said territory at the election held there- 
for on the first Tuesday in November 1889, 
which constitution is republican in form 
and is in conformity with the Constitution 
of the United States; and 
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Whereas said convention and the people of 
the said Territory have asked the admission 
of said Territory into the Union of States on 
an equal footing with the original States 
in all respects whatever; therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That the State of 
Wyoming is hereby declared to be a State 
of the United States of America, and is here- 
by declared admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States in all 
respects whatever; and that the constitution 
which the people of Wyoming have formed 
for themselves be, and the same is hereby, 
accepted, ratified, and confirmed. 


It is interesting, also, to note the sec- 
tion in the constitution of Wyoming re- 
affirming that provision of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States giving to Con- 
gress the power to dispose of our public 
lands without prejudice to the right of 
the State of Wyoming in these words 
which will bear repeating. 

Article IV, section 3, Constitution of the 
United States: 


The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States; and 
nothing in this Constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice any claims of the 
United States, or of any particular State. 


Please note the language in article 21, 
section 26, of the constitution of Wyo- 
ming referring to the fact that at some 
future date the title of the United States 
to the public domain of Wyoming will be 
extinguished: 

The people inhabiting this State do agree 
and declare that they forever disclaim all 
right and title to the unappropriated public 
lands lying within the boundaries there- 
of * * +, and that until the title thereto shall 
have been extinguished by the United States, 
the same shall be and remain subject to the 
disposition of the United States. 


ENABLING ACTS DO NOT ALTER CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS OF STATES 


Nearly every authority on the subject 
agrees that under the compacts with the 
States whereby the States waive or cede 
their rights to the public lands and agree 
that they will not interfere with the pri- 
mary disposal of the soil by the Congress, 
the States were justified on relying on 
the belief that the United States would 
observe the terms of the trust. The Su- 
preme Court has held that these com- 
pacts in the enabling acts of the States 
cannot and do not alter their constitu- 
tional rights. In the Supreme Court 
case of Coyle v. Oklahoma (221 U. S. 
567), the question arose whether by the 
terms of the enabling act a State might 
be denied the right to exercise powers 
that belong to the original States. The 
Court declared that Congress has— 


The power * * * to admit new States into 
this Union. This Union was and is a Union 
of States, equal in power, dignity, and au- 
thority, each competent to exert that re- 
siduum of sovereignty not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution itself. To 
maintain otherwise would be to say that the 
Union, through the power of Congress to ad- 
mit new States, might come to be a Union of 
States unequal in power, as including States 
whose powers were restricted only by the 
Constitution, with others whose powers had 
been further restricted by an act of Congress 
accepted as a condition of admission. 

TRUST MUST BE COMPLIED WITH BEFORE WYO- 
MING IS EQUAL STATE OF THE UNION 


Who can deny that until the trust is 
finally executed the new States are by 
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no manner or means equal States of our 
great country sitting in its councils on 
the same footing with the older States. 
It was never contemplated that any of 
the States should be only half-States. 
The trust cannot go on forever. It was 
never so intended. In truth and in fact 
Wyoming is much less than a half-State 
today. The time has come for Wyoming 
to be put on a par with the other States. 
It is high time that all the Western 
States came into that full sovereignty 
and equality with other States to which 
they are entitled as a matter of equity 
and right. 

The great weakness of the Homestead 
Act was its utter unadaptability to the 
western country. The idea of a small 
farm in the semiarid regions was wholly 
untenable. While the arid and semiarid 
Jands of the West presented new prob- 
lems, and undoubtedly accounted for the 
abrupt reversal in the historic land pol- 
icy of the Nation, no one anticipated 
that this complete change in concept 
would eventually make the Federal Gov- 
ernment the perpetual landlord over 
most of the area in the Western States. 
However, the current policy of with- 
drawal, classification, reservation, and 
development by the Federal Govern- 
ment, under its supervision of the pub- 
lic lands of the West, has had precisely 
this effect. The Congress attempted to 
improve the situation in this regard by 
enacting the Stockraising Homestead 
Act of 1916 whereby a settler was entitled 
to the surface of 640 acres of land with 
the Government retaining the minerals, 

PERMANENT RESERVATION UNREASONABLE, 

UNFAIR, AND UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Little did our forefathers think that 
an expanding. bureaucracy would sink 
its tenacles into the public lands of the 
West and attempt to hold these lands 
forever under its control and dominion. 
To reserve permanently and keep from 
development and under Federal control 
one-half of a State is both unreasonable 
and unfair. It violates the conditions 
imposed in the treaties under which the 
lands were acquired. Someone might 
say if that is true why not go into court 
and enforce the treaty. In the first 
place, there is not any court to take ju- 
risdiction. In the second place, only 
France can complain about the failure 
of the United States to comply with the 
terms of the Louisiana Treaty, or even 
to object to a breech thereof, and under 
the circumstances there is only one way 
for the Western States to obtain relief 
and that is to appeal to the Congress for 
fair and equitable treatment. 

By the same token only Mexico can 
object to a breach of the Mexican Treaty. 
In Botiller v. Dominguez (130 U. S. 238, 
Apr. 1, 1889) the supreme court said: 

Two propositions under this statute are 
presented by counsel in support of the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of California. 
The first of these is that the statute itself 
(9 St. 631 * * *) is invalid, as being in con- 
flict with the provisions of the Treaty with 
Mexico * * * and also in conflict with the 
rights of property under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States * * * 

With regard to the first of these proposi- 
tions it may be said that, so far as the act 
of Congress is in conflict with the Treaty of 
Mexico, that is a matter in which the court 
is bound to follow the statutory enactments 
of its own Government. If the treaty was 
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violated by this general statute, * * * it was 
a matter of international concern, which the 
two states must determine by treaty, or by 
such other means as enables one state to 
enforce upon another the obligations of a 
treaty. This court, in a class of cases like 
the present, has no power to set itself up as 
the instrumentality for enforcing the provi- 
sions of a treaty with a foreign nation which 
the Government of the United States, as a 
sovereign power chooses to disregard. 


PRESIDENTIAL COMMITTEE REPORTS IN 1929 


A quarter of a century ago, a presi- 
dential committee made an extensive and 
comprehensive study of the western land 
problem. The committee, which consist- 
ed of the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture in office at 
that time, as well as James A. Garfield, a 
former Secretary of the Interior, and 19 
other eminently qualified men, studied 
the question of the disposition of the 
remaining public lands, and on January 
16, 1931, made thcir unanimous report to 
the President of the United States. 
Among other things the committee re- 
ported that— 


All portions of the unreserved and unap- 
propriated public domain should be placed 
under responsible administration or regula- 
tion for the conservation and beneficial use 
of its resources * * * that the remaining 
areas, which are valuable chiefly for the 
production of forage, and which can be effec- 
tively conserved and administered by the 
States containing them, should be granted 
to the States which will accept them. 


TAYLOR ACT STATES PUBLIC DOMAIN WITHDRAWN 
UNTIL CONGRESS FINALLY DISPOSES OF SAME— 
THE CONGRESS INTENDS IT BE DONE SOMETIME 


When, about 20 years ago, the Taylor 
Act was passed, withdrawing 142 million 
acres of public lands from homesteading, 
the Congress attempted to allay the fears 
of those who thought this was a perma- 
nent withdrawal. The Congress indi- 
cated clearly that sometime or other it 
would have to make final disposition of 
the public lands in the very first sentence 
of the act: 

In order to promote the highest use of the 
public lands pending its final disposal, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in his 
discretion— 


That the progress and growth of the 
Western States is stymied by our current 
land policies is so evident that it does not 
require proof. As sovereign States they 
should be permitted to develop and ob- 
tain complete sovereignty over their own 
soil. Wyoming, with its 62,403,480 acres, 
is one of the largest States in the Union. 
It exceeds in size the whole of England, 
Scotland, and Wales combined. The 
United States owns the oil and other 
minerals under 44 million of Wyoming’s 
62 million acres. It owns both the min- 
erals and the surface of 32,055,721 acres 
of our lands which constitutes over 51 
percent of Wyoming’s vast area. In 
truth, more than 70 percent of our State 
is actually Wyoming territory; and, 
judged by the standards of its older sister 
States, Wyoming is but a trifle over a 
quarter State. We have within our bor- 
ders an area of land larger than the 
entire State of New York which is not 
Wyoming at all. The American land 
system was based on the English system, 
and the minerals went with the surface 
ownership. The period of great with- 
drawals is generally recognized as be- 
tween 1906 and 1924, 
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MINERALS BELONG TO STATES 


The Minerals Leasing Act of 1920 seems 
to indicate that the Congress intends to 
retain and own and hold in perpetuity 
the leasing act minerals enumerated in 
that act. It seems only right and proper 
that those minerals and the income 
therefrom should belong to the States 
whose soil produces those minerals. No 
authority can be cited in the Articles of 
Confederation or in the Constitution of 
the United States or in any decision by 
the judiciary to the effect that the United 
States would be justified in holding these 
great property rights as against the 
State in which they are found. It seems 
ridiculous to say that these minerals be- 
long to all the people of the United 
States. As a matter of fact, Congress has 
already largely decreed otherwise. 


TWO HUNDRED AND SIX MILLION ALREADY PAID 
INTO UNITED STATES TREASURY FROM WYO- 
MING PUBLIC LANDS 


The income from those minerals is di- 
vided 37% percent to the State where the 
mineral is produced, 10 percent to the 
Treasury of the United States, and 52% 
percent to the reclamation fund for the 
benefit of the Western States—by no 
means to all of the States. There are 
some who contend that the income from 
the public lands in Wyoming, mainly 
through oil royalties, is not a large 
amount. Let me disabuse them by 
stating that to date the total income is 
over $200 million. To be precise, it is 
exactly 8206, 926,955.30. The following 
table shows the income by years paid 
into the Treasury of the United States 
by minerals produced on the public lands 
of Wyoming: 

Receipts 


$13, 813, 560. 49 
12, 270, 500. 75 


1, 134, 711. 74 
1, 391, 220. 92 
1, 307, 803. 54 
1, 503, 743. 29 
1, 679, 357. 71 
1, 715, 298. 60 
1, 742, 103. 97 
2, 081, 507. 37 
2, 674, 919. 39 


3. 347, 531. 00 
4, 967, 522. 00 
9, 030, 395. 00 
10, 827, 412. 00 
8, 801, 428. 00 
12, 977, 921. 36 
14, 584, 912. 58 
15, 269, 591. 25 
19, 474, 507. 34 
12, 983, 004. 00 


July 1, 1954, to date 
Income from sale of public 
lands to date 


9, 342, 026. 00 


206, 926, 955. 80 


It seems to me that those most con- 
cerned with the inequity inherent in this 
situation are the children of our State, 
now of tender years. After all, many of 
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them will live to see much of our min- 
erals extracted from the soil of our State, 
and they will not like it when they learn 
that Wyoming has not benefitted from 
these blessings in the degree to which 
it is justly entitled. Assuming that the 
annual income from royalties under the 
Leasing Act continues to equal last year’s 
income, I am sure that Senators will 
be as astounded as I was to learn that 
by the time children born this year reach 
their 41st birthday the total income from 
royalties on Leasing Act minerals pro- 
duced from the public lands of our State 
will exceed $1 billion. To be exact the 
figure at that time will be $1,002,135,- 
992.13. 

OVER 108 MILLION FROM WYOMING PUBLIC 

LANDS PAID INTO RECLAMATION FUND 


From the total of revenue received to 
date from the public lands of Wyoming, 
the sum of $108,636,653.00 has been paid 
into the reclamation fund. The follow- 
ing table shows the total credits from 
each of the public land States as of last 
year. The income from oil and gas roy- 
alties to the reclamation fund accounts 
largely for the total amount. As will 
be noted from this tabulation, Wyoming 
contributes from its soil nearly one- 
third of the entire amount. 


Accretions to reclamation fund from public 
lands States through fiscal year 1954— 
Receipts from sale of public lands and 
from Mineral Leasing Act 


State: Amount 
2... ͤ sue $3, 255, 829. 20 
California. .-.------.... 65, 656, 345. 59 
Sn SS 31, 576, 333. 72 
W 8, 285, 964. 61 
Montana 24. 527, 035. 49 
Nevada. 22 T S ose 2, 606, 666. 65 
New Mexico 33, 440, 053.37 


12, 890, 259. 61 


Oregon 13, 924, 715. 05 
South Dakota 8, 123, 612. 28 
Ub Re Bae a 12, 278, 839. 85 
Washington 8. 395. 112. 60 
S 108. 636, 653. 00 

ks NERO sarge soe ee 333, 638, 421. 02 


Includes income accruing to the Recla- 
mation Fund from oil royalties in Wyoming 
from July 1, 1954 to date, in the amount of 
$7,475,811.00, Source: U. S. Bureau of Re- 
clamation. 


Mr. President, the records show that 
the Federal Government has received 
from the public lands of Wyoming, as of 
this date, the sum of $206 million. Of 
that amount, $108 million has been paid 
into the Reclamation Fund. 

Ours is a poor State. There is no 
reason under the sun why the wealth 
of our State, contained in our soil, should 
be divided with the wealthier States of 
the Union. That is the foundation and 
the basis upon which I am asking at 
this time that the minerals under the 
soil of Wyoming be surrendered to the 
State for the benefit of the people of 
the State. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION HAS SPENT $155 
MILLION IN WYOMING—REPAID IN FULL 
One of the first projects that was con- 

structed by the Bureau of Reclamation 

was the Shoshone project at Cody, Wyo. 

It was built 55 years ago. In the mean- 

time several other projects have been 

built in our State. Some projects are 
built for the benefit of adjoining States. 

Several of the projects are combined ir- 
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rigation and power projects and will pay 
out with interest on the power features 
in the allotted time. The Bureau of 
Reclamation advises that it has spent, 
to date, in the State of Wyoming, a total 
of $155,195,997, broken down as follows: 


( (en eS $3, 970, 283 
Bos PoC) SP RE CR ay are 29, 289, 241 
S ee 21, 332, 634 

Missouri River Basin: 
Do XX 33. 389, 774 
SA cet ale 13, 735, 254 
Glende unn. 876, 818 
Hanover Bluff 230, 320 
Keyhole unit 4, 697, 285 
Transmission division 8, 507, 954 
Other wnitecs 2 2, 204, 830 
PETMAN on serine een 2, 170, 665 
C TP 189, 556 
( ee enw nns 21, 717, 099 
North Pinte een de ae ewe 12, 884, 284 
2 ees 155, 195, 997 


The repayments from the settlers on 
the projects are as follows: 


SVT 8554. 451 
c 2. 412, 146 
Fine — —. 3, 704. 668 

Ec eine oe pion 6, 671, 265 


The net income from power projects to 
date is $7,795,036, which is itemized in 
this fashion: 


So gh PRETEEN $3, 846, 228 
rr cob eaacean 437, 930 
222 Ucost ase me aA 3, 197, 162 
Wirren co Gaacceaceas 413, 716 

F 7. 795, 036 


To recapitulate, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has spent for all projeets in our 
State a total of $155,195,997. As against 
this expenditure, must be credited: 


(a) Payment from settlers $6, 671, 265 
(b) Income from power (ex- 
cluding interest 
(c) Receipts from oil and gas 
royalties on Wyoming 
public lands and paid to 
reclamation fund 
(d) Amount paid into Treasury 
of the United States rep- 
resenting 10 percent of 
entire receipts from oil 
and gas royalties 


7, 795, 036 


108, 636, 653 


19, 758, 493 


142, 861, 447 
Balance necessary to completely 
reimburse Bureau of Rec- 
lamation for all expendi- 
tures in Wyoming to 
— aan) Aare mene $12, 334, 550 


The difference between total payments 
to the Federal Government from public 
lands and the cost of reclamation proj- 
ects is $12,334,550. 

Mr. President, from the above it is 
clear that sometime this year the Federal 
Government will be completely reim- 
bursed for all reclamation expenditures 
made in my State by payments from the 
settlers on the projects, by net income 
from power projects, and by income from 
minerals produced on the public lands of 
Wyoming. It can safely be said that un- 
less the law shall be changed Wyoming 
will pay for its projects several times 
over, and thereafter the money will be 
used to pay for large projects in other 
and wealthier States. 

WYOMING PEOPLE UNHAPPY 

Mr. President, the people of my State 
are kindly and generous, but I must con- 
fess that they are not at all happy at the 
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prospect that several hundred million 
dollars accruing to the Federal Govern- 
ment from the income on mineral pro- 
duction on Wyoming public lands will be 
used to build big irrigation projects in 
other States. When the reclamation law 
was put on the books a half century ago, 
and later when the Mineral Leasing Act 
was passed, Congress dedicated a great 
part of the income from the public lands 
to the reclamation fund on the theory 
that this money represented income 
from the depletion of exhaustible re- 
sources in the public-land States and 
that it was only fair and proper that it 
should be put right back in the Western 
States in the form of a continuing re- 
source such as reclamation projects. No 
thought was given to the possibility that 
the time would come when one State 
would contribute so much to the recla- 
mation fund from its own soil, only to 
see it used elsewhere to develop projects 
in other States that are endowed with 
far greater resources of one character 
or another. Our State has more coal 
than has all of Europe. Someday ways 
will be found to extract chemicals from 
the great storehouse and, at the same 
time, to produce power sufficient to 
maintain an enormous industrial com- 
munity. Wyoming is rich in countless 
mineral resources, but I ask, Why should 
not our State be the beneficiary of these 
blessings? The present policy of ex- 
tracting the wealth from our soil and 
using it for improvements in other States 
can only result in the eventual impov- 
erishment of Wyoming and the enrich- 
ment of our sister States. One can real- 
ize that this is a critical situation since 
such a large proportion of the wealth of 
our State consists of these rich irreplace- 
able resources. It seems strange that 
even today, when we are in the midst of 
the production of so much of this min- 
eral wealth, we are experiencing such 
great difficulty in maintaining schools 
for the education of our children. 
MY BILL WILL CORRECT THE INJUSTICE 


Mr. President, in an effort to do simple 
justice to the people of my State and to 
correct the situation that I have out- 
lined here today, I introduced in the 
Senate last month S. 680, and my col- 
league, Representative KEITH THOMSON, 
has introduced a companion bill, H. R. 
2678, in the House of Representatives. 
Under my bill the Federal Government 
will retain the title to the surface of the 
public lands in Wyoming and in the 
Western States, but the minerals and 
mineral rights and royalties are trans- 
ferred to the States for the benefit of our 
public schools, State university, public 
roads, and for such other purposes as the 
legislature may direct. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor at this point 
the text of my bill, S. 680. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 680) is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subject to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of this act all minerals 
(including oil and gas) and mineral rights 
subject to disposition under the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to promote the 
mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, 
and sodium on the public domain,” approved 
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February 25, 1920, as amended (41 Stat. 437), 
are hereby granted to the several States 
within the territorial boundaries of which 
the lands wherein such minerals and mineral 
rights exist are situated. Such grant shall 
include the rights of ingress, egress, and re- 
gress with respect to such lands by such 
States or their lessees or permittees for the 
purpose of exploring for, mining, or other- 
wise recovering such minerals. In the event 
that there is outstanding, on the date on 
which any grant made by this act takes ef- 
fect, any lease or permit with respect to any 
minerals or mineral rights included in such 
grant, the State receiving such grant shall 
succeed on such date to the position of the 
United States as lessor or permitter under 
such lease or permit. 

Sec. 2. (a) The grant made by the provi- 
sions of the first section of this act shall be 
conditional in the case of each State upon 
such State— 

(1) granting 1 percent of the oil and gas 
and other hydrocarbons produced and saved 
from deposits received under the provisions 
of this act, and such proportion of the other 
minerals produced from such deposits as may 
be determined to be just and proper by such 
State, to the owner of record of the land 
wherein such oil, gas, hydrocarbons, or other 
minerals exist, except where such owner is 
the United States or any agency thereof; and 

(2) providing for the use by such State or 

the subdivisions thereof of the income from 
the remainder of such oil, gas, hydrocarbons; 
and other minerals and any other income re- 
suiting from the grants made by the provi- 
sions of the first section of this act for the 
construction and maintenance of public 
roads or the support of public schools or 
other public institutions, as the legislature 
of the State may direct. 
Upon the determination by the Secretary of 
the Interior that a State has made proper 
provision for the satisfying of the conditions 
provided in this section, he shall cause to be 
delivered to the proper officials of such State 
an instrument evidencing the grant made 
under the provisions of this act together 
with such maps, records, books, and docu- 
ments as may be necessary for the enjoy- 
ment, control, use, administration, and dis- 
position of such minerals and mineral rights. 
Such grant shall be effective with respect to 
such State upon the receipt of such instru- 
ment by such officials. 

(b) Upon such grant taking effect as pro- 
vided in subsection (a) all Federal laws and 
regulations relating to the disposition of the 
minerals and mineral rights granted shall 
csase to be applicable to such minerals and 
mineral rights. 


ONE PERCENT TO THE LANDOWNERS—JUSTICE 
TO SETTLERS 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, the 
bill provides that 1 percent of the royal- 
ties from oil and gas production shall be 
paid to the owners of the surface in 
cases where the Government reserved 
and owns the minerals. There are any 
number of cases where the owner of the 
surface finds that the production of oil 
on his land has practically destroyed his 
opportunity to use the surface. In most 
cases the owners of these lands find 
that their right to use the lands is jeop- 
ardized by almost continuous investiga- 
tions by geologists and geophysical crews 
to the point where it is difficult to graze 
their livestock on their own lands. They 
pay taxes on the lands but they have 
only a limited ownership. 

Those sturdy settlers who took up 
stockraising homesteads in our State 
found that they were practically the 
first citizens of the country who did not 
get a full fee simple title to the land 
when they proved up. They got a pat- 
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ent, but their Government kept the min- 
erals. This reservation was contrary to 
the English system, which we adopted 
in colonial days. It was contrary to the 
policy and practice of this country in the 
first 125 years of its history. It was 
wrong in the first place and I maintain 
an injustice was done when the minerals 
were reserved from the settlers. 

The injustice of this arrangement is 
apparent to others. Let me cite three 
examples. The State of Texas has 
adopted the policy, I am told, of giving 
the owner of public lands purchased 
from that State one-half of the oil and 
gas royalty when production is encoun- 
tered on these lands, notwithstanding 
the fact that the State has reserved all 
of the minerals. Some Provinces in 
Canada, if not all, have adopted a simi- 
lar policy. A large corporation, owning 
millions of acres of land, has the policy 
of reserving the minerals when selling 
its lands, but when oil and gas is dis- 
covered on the lands sold, it transfers 
2% percent of the oil and gas produced 
to the owner of the surface. I submit, 
Mr. President, our Government should 
be as fair as those institutions I have 
cited and should give the owner of the 
surface 1 percent of the oil and gas pro- 
duced on his own land. 

Someone might conclude that Wyo- 
ming is the only Western State that 
might benefit from the proposed legisla- 
tion. Such is not the case. The bill 
applies with equal force to all the public 
land States of the West. While the in- 
come from Wyoming’s public domain is 
much greater than that of any other 
State, the amounts accruing to the 
United States from the public domain 
of each of the other Western States runs 
into high figures. 

THE PUBLIC DOMAIN HAS DONE MUCH FOR THIS 
COUNTRY 


As I said in the beginning, our public 
domain has exerted a tremendous in- 
fluence of the destiny of our country. 

First. Our public domain was opened 
to veterans of the Revolutionary War 
and every other war in which our coun- 
try was involved, down to and including 
World War I. 

Second. Our public domain served as 
a bond to hold our Union together when 
its fate hung in the balance before the 
Constitution was adopted. 

Third. Our public domain was the 
source of public revenue for our new Re- 
public which was wholly without means 
to pay the Revolutionary War debt and 
to carry on its functions. Sale of these 
lands provided the money to liquidate 
the debt. 

Fourth. Our public domain made pos- 
sible the building and expansion of our 
country through the Louisiana Purchase 
and other cessions. 

Fifth. Our public domain provided the 
incentive for one of the greatest mass 
movements of people in recorded history. 
Those hardy immigrants from Europe 
came here seeking free soil, free homes, 
free institutions, and more important, 
freedom for the individual. They did 
their full part in the building of our 
country. 

Sixth. Our public domain was the 
source of generous grants making pos- 
sible the construction of canals, levees, 
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wagon roads, river improvements, and 
highways in the first half century of our 
history. 

Seventh. Our public domain exerted a 
powerful influence on transportation. 
These lands made possible rail lines in 
every section of the country and the 
great transcontinental railroads that 
united the Union with the Pacific. 

Eighth. The colonies were liberal with 
land grants for public schools. The 
famous Ordinance of 1787 contained this 
injunction: 

Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged. 
WESTERN STATES MUST HAVE RELIEF IF THEY 

ARE TO BE MORE THAN HALF STATES 


The conclusion is clear that Wyoming 
and the other Western States cannot 
possibly attain the equality with the 
older States to which they are entitled 
unless they can enjoy the benefits of the 
resources of their own soil. The title to 
the public lands rests in the Federal 
Government to be sure, but it is not a 
full and unrestricted ownership. It is 
impressed with a trust. The Govern- 
ment holds title as trustee and like a 
guardian it should be held to a strict ac- 
countability for the administration of 
the trust. The Congress is charged by 
the Constitution with the duty to carry 
out the terms of the trust. The trust 
was created by the international agree- 
ments with France and Mexico. The 
claims of the new States have been as- 
serted repeatedly down through our his- 
tory. The Congress has acknowledged 
the claims of the new States at least par- 
tially by numerous acts granting public 
lands to the States. 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR ACTION 


The time has come when the Western 
States should demand equal treatment 
under the Constitution. Either the 
Mountain States are equal partners in a 
great union of sovereign States, or they 
are mere dependencies. Are we forever 
to remain “less-than-half” States? 
Were we admitted to the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States? 
Until the trust is fully executed our 
Western States are by no means on an 
equal footing with the original States or 
with the States in which the trust has 
been fully executed. By transferring 
the minerals to the public land States we 
will go a long way toward placing our 
Western States on an equal footing with 
the other States. It would give to the 
people of each of the Western States the 
chance to develop their States, and to 
rear and educate their children in a 
fashion comparable to that of the people 
of the older and richer States. : 
FAIR PLAY DEMANDS ENACTMENT OF MY BILL 

Our State is small in population. Our 
lands are largely valuable for grazing 
purposes only. The people of my State 
have great difficulty in supporting our 
schools and our State university. The 
people of Wyoming are as anxious as the 
people of other States to give their chil- 
dren the benefit of a good education. 
The one great asset which gives Wyom- 
ing the golden opportunity to assume its 
rightful place in the society of States is 
the tremendous mineral resources of our 
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soil, It is very difficult for the people of 
Wyoming to understand why the great 
storehouse of new wealth being ex- 
tracted daily from our soil should be 
used for the benefit of irrigation projects 
in our sister States. When our minerals 
have been entirely depleted, what will 
we have to replace them? When the 
Wyoming youngsters of today become 
the leaders of tomorrow and learn that 
a cool billion dollars has been taken from 
the public lands of Wyoming, surely they 
will look back at this generation and ask: 
“Where were you when all this was go- 
ing on? What did you do?” 
THE CONCLUSION IS IRRESISTISLE 


In the treaties of purchase this coun- 
try entered into a solemn covenant guar- 
anteeing that the States carved out of 
the ceded area should be admitted to 
the Union in due course on a free and 
equal basis with the original States. No 
reasonable man can contend that our 
States have attained an equal status 
with the older States when the Federal 
Government remains the landlord over 
more than half our soil. For the Fed- 
eral Government to withhold perma- 
nently from a sovereign State such a tre- 
mendous proportion of the wealth stored 
in its soil constitutes an outrageous in- 
vasion of the rights of that State. No 
reasonable man will deny that the west- 
ern public-land States cannot possibly 
attain the same rank as the older States 
if they are deprived permanently of most 
of the resources of their own soil. It is 
high time for the Congress to finally 
“dispose” of the lands which it holds 
under the trust created by treaty with 
France. The trust was not created to 
go on forever. 

It seems to me it is abundantly clear 
that the United States obtained title to 
all public lands by reason of the treaty 
with France and the treaty with Mexico. 
The covenants in the treaties constitute 
a trust and provide that the lands shall 
be held only temporarily by the United 
States Government, to be surrendered to 
the States or to the citizens of the States 
at the first opportunity. 

I believe a century and a half is long 
enough to wait for a trustee to account 
for, to execute, and to terminate the 
trust. There is only one way left to exe- 
cute the trust, and that is by transfer- 
ring the property to the States. That 
alone is the only honorable course of 
action. Anything less would be a breach 
of faith. On the basis of simple justice 
and fair play I bespeak favorable con- 
sideration of my bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
further disagreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3828) to ad- 
just the salaries of judges of United 
States courts, United States attorneys, 
Members of Congress, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the further conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. CELLER, Mr. WALTER, and Mr. 
Reep of Illinois were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
further conference. 
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AMERICAN MARKETS BASIS OF 
AMERICAN ECONOMY—CONSTI- 
TUTIONALITY OF THE 1934 TRADE 
AGREEMENTS ACT AND EXEC- 
UTIVE AGREEMENTS UNDER 
GATT—AMERICAN WORKINGMEN 
AND SMALL INVESTORS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, a case 
is being filed today in the United States 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia to test the constitutionality of the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act and the ex- 
ecutive agreements under GATT, which 
is officially known as the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 


THE YEAR OF DECISION 


This is the year of decision. The suit 
will break through the sound barrier laid 
down by the State Department in coop- 
eration with foreign nations with low- 
cost production, low wages, low taxes, 
and other trade advantages. 
CONSPIRACY TO DESTROY AMERICAN 

MEN AND SMALL INVESTORS 

The 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
could be called a conspiracy to destroy 
the workingmen and the small investors 
of the Nation; and to destroy our ability 
to defend ourselves by making the United 
States dependent upon foreign nations, 
across the major oceans, for the critical 
materials without which we cannot fight 
a war or live in peace. 

The time is long past when we should 
have had such a clear-cut court test as 
the suit being instituted today will af- 
ford. 

LICENSE TO DESTROY THE WORKINGMEN AND 

INVESTORS 

Under the Trade Agreements Act, Con- 
gress gave the President and the State 
Department a license to commit day- 
light robbery on any labor group or in- 
dustry in the United States. 


WHOLESALE DESTRUCTION 


GATT—General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade—is wholesale murder in 
the dark, committed by the State De- 
partment, without even the pretext of a 
congressional license. If the President 
and the State Department need a hunt- 
ing license to liquidate American labor, 
American investors, and American in- 
dustry and business, then their opera- 
tions under GATT are plainly illegal, 
because no such license has been granted 
by or even sought from Congress. 
CONSTITUTION IS TO DEFEND UNITED STATES 

INDUSTRIES, NOT DESTROY THEM 

I contend the Constitution gives Con- 
gress no authority to license a President 
or the State Department to destroy 
American industries, investors, and 
labor. 

This is being done under the Trade 
Agreements Act by importing cut-rate 
foreign competition to take over Ameri- 
can jobs and markets, 

Proof that this is being done is shown 
by the fact that the State Department 
time after time has come before us with 
proposals that industries they are scut- 
tling and jobs they are destroying be 
compensated for by appropriations from 
the Congress. 

Having remade the industrial map of 
America they want us to cover up their 
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mistakes with subsidies from the tax- 

payers. 

The Constitution, in my opinion, gives 
a President and the State Department 
no authority to kill off American indus- 
try and labor either through the Trade 
Agreements Act or on their own volition, 
as they are doing under GATT. 

CASE FILED TODAY OFFERS MAGNA CARTA TO 

AMERICAN FREE ENTERPRISE 

This case being filed today to test the 
constitutionality of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act and the powers of the Presi- 
dent under GATT may well be the Magna 
Carta of free enterprise in America. 

It can be the most important case for 
the American people, for America’s econ- 
omy and America’s security since the 
Blue Eagle and steel seizure cases denied 
to the executive branch powers beyond 
the Constitution. 

Constitutionality of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act and executive agreements en- 
tered into through GATT is a matter of 
economic life or death to thousands of 
enterprises throughout the United States 
which today are being ruined by cut- 
rate imports. 

Likewise, it is a matter of life or death 
to our distressed areas, which have in- 
creased from 37 to 144 in the past 2 years. 

Until there shall be a decision in this 
case, it is my prediction that there will 
be a shocking increase in the number of 
such areas and in their economic dis- 
tress, in unemployment in scores of in- 
dustries, and in the numbers of business 
and commercial failures, already far too 
high. 

PEOPLE OF UNITED STATES HAVE RIGHT TO KNOW 
IF THEY FACE ECONOMIC DEATH SENTENCE 
Under the Trade Agreements Act the 

President sits as judge and executioner 

over industry and employment. He 

wields absolute veto power even over 
decisions in which the Tariff Commission 
has declared an American industry a vic- 
tim of serious injury by tariff cuts the 

President and State Department have 

themselves inflicted. 

Maybe that is constitutional, but I do 
not think so. If it is constitutional, then 
let us have the bad news from the courts, 
and ultimately from the Supreme Court. 
The people, who are sovereign in this 
land of ours, have a right to know the 
score and whether or not they face an 
economic death sentence. 

Mr. President, if the constitutional re- 
sponsibility of the legislative branch to 
fix duties or tariffs and to regulate for- 
eign commerce or foreign trade can be 
transferred legally by a simple act of 
Congress, then some Congress some time 
could get mad enough to pass a bill to 
transfer to the Congress the power now 
vested in the President of the United 
States, repass the bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, and let the President sit on 
his cushion without anything to do. 

Let me tell you, Mr. President, that it 
takes intestinal fortitude for an industry 
to file a suit against the Government, be- 
cause such an industry knows it will get 
no contracts or favors from that time on. 
INDUSTRY SUBJECT FOR 22 YEARS TO DICTATION 

BY WASHINGTON 

In the past 22 years everything has 

been transferred to Washington, so that 
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industry can live or die only in accord- 
ance with the decisions of Washington 
bureau heads. 

PEOPLE ENTITLED TO KNOW 


Mr. President, whatever the Court's 
decision in the pending case, the people 
are entitled to have it, and soon. They 
have never had it either on the contro- 
versial Trade Agreements Act or on the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; that organization meets in Ge- 
neva. The idea of the organization is 
to divide the markets of the United 
States with the markets of the world. 
That is the goal toward which it works. 

If the President’s power under these 
two destructive devices is constitutional, 
then let the Court, and the Court alone, 
tell the people. 

STATE DEPARTMENT REPRESENTS INTERESTS OF NO 
STATE, COUNTY, OR PRECINCT 


If it is contended that GATT and the 
Trade Agreement Act are constitutional, 
then the people will have to be told that 
the President, whoever he may be, wields 
the commerce power, not the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people. 

There was obviously a reason for the 

Constitution of the United States pre- 
scribing that the Congress should fix du- 
ties or tariffs and regulate foreign com- 
merce and trade, because every precinct 
in the United States is represented in 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. What precincts are represented 
in the State Department, as it is now 
constituted, or as it has been constituted 
for 22 years? None, Mr. President; the 
people have no say in the present pro- 
cedure. 
If the Supreme Court should hold 
GATT and the Trade Agreements Act 
constitutional then the court must tell 
the people that the President wields the 
taxing power, the tariff power, and the 
treatymaking power without any check 
or balance by the Congress. 

It will have to say that the President 
wields supreme power over jobs, in- 
vestments, industries, and business, and 
over the Nation's economy, national de- 
fense, and national security; and that he 
wields the power to destroy these jobs, 
investments, and economy for the bene- 
fit of foreign interests through trade 
treaties turning over American markets 
to low-wage, low-tax foreign competi- 
tors. 

FOREFATHERS WROTE CONSTITUTION FOR 

AMERICANS, NOT FOREIGNERS 


The Supreme Court will have to say 
that these powers may be exercised by 
the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the State Department and its free 
trade lobbyists; not with the advice and 
consent of Congress, as required by the 
Constitution. 

I do not think the Supreme Court is 
going to say that. 

The patriots and statesmen who wrote 
the Constitution wrote it for Americans, 
not foreigners. 

They wrote it to preserve the inde- 
pendence of Americans from despotism, 
both foreign and domestic. 

The Founding Fathers of our Govern- 
ment conceived and declared a separa- 
tion of powers into legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of our Govern- 
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ment, and assigned to each its constitu- 
tional duties and responsibilities. 

DELEGATION OF LEGISLATIVE POWERS TO 

PRESIDENT PROHIBITED 

Under the Constitution they permitted 
no branch of Government to delegate its 
powers, as Congress has attempted to do 
under the Trade Agreements Act. 

The New Deal Congress of 1934 sought 
to amend and repeal the Constitution of 
the United States when it passed the 
Trade Agreements Act. 

It sought to transfer its duties and re- 
sponsibilities under the Constitution to 
the President, who in turn shifted them 
to the State Department. 

The State Department has used these 
powers, wrongfully delegated in my opin- 
ion, to remake the industrial map of 
America, destroy certain industries, and 
transfer the jobs of men and women 
working in these industries to foreign 
labor on foreign soil. 

AVERAGE THE STANDARDS OF LIVING 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Nevada yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. BARRETT. Is it not true that if 
the policy of free trade were to be car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, the in- 
evitable result would be to bring the scale 
of living of the people of the United 
States down to the scale in effect in the 
foreign countries which compete with us, 
rather than to raise the standard of liv- 
ing in the foreign countries to the Amer- 
ican standard of living? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I may 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming that common horsesense would 
lead to that conclusion. There are 2½ 
billion people in the world. The popula- 
tion of our country is approximately 160 
million, and we have the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world. Averaging 
our standard of living with that of other 
countries through the division of our 
markets with the other nations would re- 
sult in what? It would be the same as 
taking the glass of water which I hold 
in my hand and undertaking to average 
the height of the water in this water 
glass with the height of the water in the 
city reservoir by pouring the glass of 
water into the reservoir. The effect on 
the height of the water in the reservoir 
would be infinitesimal, but my glass 
would be empty. 

STATE DEPARTMENT LACKS KNOWLEDGE OF AMER- 
ICAN INDUSTRY OR ITS PROBLEMS 


So I say, in direct answer to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Wyoming, we 
have the situation of having tariffs—or 
duties as the Constitution calls them— 
regulated by the State Department, 
which has no knowledge of indus- 
try, and cares to acquire none. It is 
done to provide some fancied advantage 
to Europe, Asia, or Africa. One of the 
reasons is, as the State Department says, 
trading for friendship. If such friend- 
ships have been made, they are not evi- 
dent. When the tariff—or when the 
duty, as the Constitution calls it—is 
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lowered 2 percent or 10 percent, invest- 
ments in the United States must be 
written down, and wages must come 
down, in order to compete with foreign 
countries. It is either that or go out of 
business. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator a further 
question, if I may. 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield 
for that purpose, 

Mr. BARRETT. In the opinion of the 
Senator, is any industry in this country, 
save and except possibly the automobile 
industry, which is practically a monopoly 
so far as world production is concerned, 
able to compete with foreign production, 
when plants in foreign lands are of a 
standard comparable to ours and when 
the wages paid in the foreign countries 
are in some cases only one-third of the 
wages paid in this country, and, in the 
case of Japan, one-tenth? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, again 
I say to my distinguished friend from 
Wyoming that common horsesense, of 
which there is a great scarcity in Wash- 
ington, and of which there has been a 
great scarcity for 22 years, can lead to 
only one conclusion, and that is that we 
cannot compete without a lower Ameri- 
can standard of living. I do not agree 
that the automobile industry is immune 
from such competition. Mr. Ford, who 
is a leading freetrader, has 26 assembly 
and manufacturing plants located in 
other countries, and even now he is im- 
porting to New York from abroad a Ford 
car which is to sell for $1,300. 

FOREIGN COMPETITION AFFECTS LABOR IN AMER- 
ICAN AUTO INDUSTRY 


I say that laborers in the automobile 
manufacturing industry in this country 
can be driven out of their jobs. All that 
is necessary to have effective competi- 
tion is to have in a foreign country the 
same kind of machinery which we have 
in this country, and the same know-how. 
They do have the same know-how in 
foreign countries, because top me- 
chanics and other skilled personnel are 
sent from this country to supervise low- 
cost labor in foreign countries. All that 
is needed is the labor, the know-how, 
and the machinery, and automobiles 
can be manufactured abroad just as 
cheaply as in the United States—even 
more cheaply. No one is going to say 
that a Scotchman, an Englishman, or a 
Japanese cannot do as much work as can 
an American. Japanese work for 11 to 
19 cents an hour, and they can do more 
work than an American can, because a 
Japanese will work longer hours. It 
would be impossible to compete with 
that kind of labor. 

UNITED STATES HAS EXPORTED MACHINERY AND 
KNOW-HOW TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
THROUGHOUT WORLD 
I should like to say to the senior Sen- 

ator from Wyoming that the senior Sen- 

ator from Nevada has been in every na- 
tion in the world except Russia and Iron 

Curtain countries. He has seen plants 

in operation in those countries. He has 

been in the engineering business 30 

years. He knows something about in- 

dustrial engineering. I hear much loose 
talk to the effect that with our know- 
how and with our machinery we can out- 
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produce any other nation. Our ma- 
chinery and our know-how are avail- 
able to every nation on earth. The last 
plant sent to a foreigin country is the 
best plant in existence, no matter in 
which country it may be used, because it 
is the latest one manufactured. 

AMERICAN TAXPAYERS PAYING FOR BUILDUP OF 

FOREIGN COMPETITION 

As a matter of fact, the American tax- 
payers pay for it all. Who are sent to 
such countries if, for example, engineers, 
of which I happen to be one, are needed 
there? The very best engineers in the 
particular business specified are sent to 
those countries, as are the best tech- 
nicians and machinists. It takes about 
5 or 10 percent of supervisory labor to 
oversee low-cost labor, and that can be 
done in any foreign country. Since 
labor and taxes in foreign countries are 
lower than those prevailing in this coun- 
try, the manufactured product can be 
sold for less than a similar product 
manufactured in this country. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Is it not a fact that 
since World War II this country has ex- 
pended a large sum of money, running 
into many billions of dollars, for the 
purpose of rehabilitating industrial 
plants all over Europe, including Eng- 
land, and elsewhere in the world, and 
that now we find ourselves learning that 
those plants are just as up to date as 
are any plants in this country? Accord- 
ingly, with the low wage scales which 
prevail elsewhere throughout the world, 
we find ourselves in such a position that 
it is not possible for us to compete with 
foreign production. As a consequence, 
thousands upon thousands of our skilled 
mechanics are out of work at the present 
time. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I would 
say to my distinguished friend from 
Wyoming that economically this country 
is treading water. We are producing 
and sending to Europe much obsolete 
so-called war equipment which is put 
in warehouses there. It will never come 
out of the warehouses, unless the Rus- 
sians take it out, because they will con- 
trol Europe within a week after the war 
starts. 

BILLIONS SENT TO EUROPE TO FINANCE EUROPE'S 
PAYMENT FOR GOODS SHE GETS FROM US 
But we are afraid to cut down that 

kind of production, for fear of further 
unemployment. Then each year, we 
send from $5 billion to $10 billion across 
the pond, to enable foreign countries to 
purchase our goods. We are only tread- 
ing water, Mr. President. 

So I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming just what I said on the 
floor of the Senate 8 years ago, when I 
was trying to explain this matter, at the 
time when the Marshall plan was before 
the Congress. The advocates of that 
plan said at that time that the only thing 
necessary was to enable foreign countries 
to-build more plants and to increase their 
productive capacity, and then everyone 
would raise their standard of living. 

I was then a freshman in the Senate, 
but I was frank to state that I could not 
understand any justification for that 
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proposal. It appailed me to see such a 
development. When I spoke at that 
time before the Senate, I tried to say 
that there is never any trouble in getting 
funds with which to build a plant any- 
where on earth, if there is a market for 
the preduct. Private funds can be ob- 
tained at any time for that purpose, and 
Government funds are not needed. The 
only reason why private funds cannot 
be obtained now is that there is no mar- 
ket for the commodities produced by 
such plants. If the productive capacity 
of foreign nations is increased beyond 
their consumptive ability, it will be nec- 
essary for them to sell their production 
elsewhere, which means either to the 
pcople of the United States or to the 
people of the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain and to Russia. That is why 
several years ago I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 96 trade treaties with 
Russia. They show that everyone of the 
Western European nations is trading 
with Russia and the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, and is sending them everything 
they need in order to prepare to fight us; 
and those materials include ball bear- 
ings, tool steel, trucks, and similar items. 
Of course, under that arrangement, such 
countries overbuild, in respect to their 
own markets; and now they say to us, 
“We will increase our shipments to your 
enemies, if you do not buy from us.” 

FOREIGN NATIONS BLACKMAIL AMERICA TO TAKE 

THEIR SURPLUS OFF THEIR HANDS 


At the time I said we would finally be 
subject to blackmail, and that is what it 
is. Little Mrs. Luce, one of the best 
looking ambassadors we have, when ap- 
pearing before one of our committees, 
which had under consideration the so- 
called reciprocal trade law and its exten- 
sion, testified in favor of free trade, 
which is what the so-called reciprocal 
trade really is. 

Of course, Mr. President, the words 
“reciprocal trade” do not occur in the 
act; that term was invented by the Lon- 
don bankers, in an attempt to sell free 
trade to the United States. At the time 
when Mrs. Luce testified before the con- 
gressional committee, she said, “Mr. 
Chairman, the Italians will not under- 
stand if you do not extend this act, and 
thus permit them to sell in the United 
States the goods produced in Italy at 
plants established there with funds 
coming from the United States tax- 
payers.” 

Mr. President, that is almost precisely 
what I said 8 years before that. So what 
she said then was no news; it was just 
8 years late. Naturally, selling the goods 
here would destroy our own producers. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, from 
the remarks of the Senator from Nevada, 
I take it he believes that the so-called 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was a 
good piece of legislation from the stand- 
point of the London bankers. 

UNCLE SAM VICTIM IN INTERNATIONAL POKER 
GAME 

Mr. MALONE. Thirty or thirty-five 
nations are willing to participate in a 
poker game, but there will be no game 
unless the sucker they have in mind 
agrees to play. The sucker is the United 
States. In this case, the 30 or 35 nations 
are the ones who are willing to sit in the 
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game, provided the sucker with the 
money will sit in, too. The name of the 
game is, in this case, GATT—the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Trades and Tariffs— 
sitting at Geneva, Switzerland, a coun- 
try which never was the friend of anyone 
when the chips were down. So there 
those nations are sitting in the big poker 
game. 

GATT LIKENED TO GAMING AT CHEYENNE OR RENO 


If we do not enter the game there will 
be no game. In this case, if we do not 
go into the game there will be no game, 
because today we have the only market 
in the world where even 10 cents’ worth 
of chewing gum can be sold for money 
unless we have previously given that 
nation the money to buy the goods. 
HOW BRITAIN DUMPED LEAD AND ZINC ON UNITI 

STATES THAT AMERICAN TAXPAYERS HAD AL- 

READY PAID FOR 


For instance, we provided Britain with 
funds with which to purchase a stockpile 
of lead and zinc, and Britain bought it. 
But in 1953, Britain began releasing it 
in the United States—and at what price? 
At 6 cents under the market price for 
zinc. At 16 cents a pound, miners could 
be paid $15 or $18 a day, and the mine 
operator could just about come out even, 
or perhaps make a little money, in or- 
der to keep going. But at 10 cents a 
pound, the result was to turn 98 percent 
of the ore into country rock; and, Mr. 
President, the only difference between 
country rock and ore is the ability to 
mine it at a profit. So those mines shut 
down. Today 90 percent of the zinc and 
lead miners in the United States are 
walking the streets, unemployed. 

At this time I shall not discuss the 
matter further; but I could very well do 
so, because what I am saying applies 
equally to many other industries and 
many other areas of the United States. 

ACT USED TO REMAKE INDUSTRIAL MAP OF 

AMERICA 

Since 1934 successive administrations 
have used the Trade Agreements Act 
and GATT to remake the industrial map 
of America and bring ruin to scores of 
fine American communities and thou- 
sands of American manufacturing, min- 
ing, and business enterprises. 

Mills, mines, and factories have been 
closed and industries crippled through- 
out the United States, through the ad- 
ministration of this act, and their work 
orders have been transferred to foreign 
mills, mines, and factories. 

Tens of thousand of jobs in the United 
States have been destroyed to make jobs 
for low-wage foreign labor. 

Investments have been wiped out or 
diminished. 

In that connection, Mr. President, let 
me refer to the Studebaker Automobile 
Co. Not long ago, as we remember, the 
great Studebaker organization headed 
by Mr. Paul Hoffman requested its work- 
ers in Indiana to accept a reduction of 
wages, and then almost immediately it 
was reported it planned to build a Stude- 
baker plant in Japan, where skilled labor 
can be obtained at rates of 15 to 19 cents 
an hour. 

We must bear in mind that in Japan 
skilled labor may be obtained for as little 
as 19 cents an hour, whereas in the 
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United States the rate is anywhere from 
$2 to $2.25 an hour. Common horse- 
sense is something that is becoming 
scarcer and scarcer in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mr. President, I am sorry 
to say, but we should know better than 
to enter such a contract. A factory 
which is built today in Japan can be 
built exactly like one in the United 
States; in fact, it will be better, because 
it will have been the last one. The only 
counterbalancing item as between 19- 
cents-an-hour labor in Japan and $2 or 
$2.25 labor in the United States is low- 
cost water transportation, which is so 
cheap that almost anyone can figure the 
transportation cost, 
FREE TRADE POLICY MAKES UNITED STATES DE- 
PENDENT ON DISTANT FOREIGN LANDS FOR 
CRITICAL AND STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Mr. President, American interests and 
American security have been subordi- 
nated to foreign interests and foreign 
prosperity. For many critical materials 
without which we could not fight a war, 
and without which we cannot live in 
peace, we have been made dependent 
upon foreign countries, separated from us 
by major oceans. In peacetime, we are 
under blackmail. In wartime we could 
be defeated; and in the meantime the 
workingmen and small investors in the 
United States would be utterly destroyed. 

For the purpose of this discussion, Mr. 
President, a small investor is one who is 
not large enough to be able to commence 
operations in a foreign country, and there 
take advantage of the very cheap labor, 
and send their production to the United 
States, to be sold on United States mar- 
kets, under the free-trade monstrosity, 
the extension of which we are about to 
vote on, for the bill is now before the 
Senate Finance Committee, 

COMPLAINT READ IN SUIT CHALLENGING CON- 
STITUTIONALITY OF TRADE ACT AND GATT 


A suit for declaratory judgment was 
filed in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia by the 
Morgantown Glassware Guild, Inc., of 
Morgantown, W. Va., plaintiff, versus 
George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., defend- 
ant. I read the complaint: 


COMPLAINT FOR DECLARATORY JUDGMENT 


1. Plaintiff is a West Virginia corporation 
with principal offices in the State of West 
Virginia, at the city of Morgantown. De- 
fendant is the executive officer of the Fed- 
eral Government charged by law with the 
assessment of duties on imported merchan- 
dise in accordance with the appropriate acts 
of Congress and the Constitution of the 
United States. The amount in controversy 
exceeds, exclusive of interest and costs, the 
sum of $3,000. This court has jurisdiction 
of this matter by reason of the Declaratory 
Judgment Act (22 U. S. C. A. 2201). 

2. Plaintiff is a domestic manufacturer of 
handblown and pressed table, stem and orna- 
mental glassware and tumblers. Its factory 
was started at the close of the last century. 
In 1949 it had over 300 employees and shipped 
a million and a quarter dollars’ worth of 
glassware annually, Today it has only 150 
employees, and its shipments have fallen to 
approximately $750,000 per year, During the 
same period the industry average hourly wage 
has increased 43 percent, to an industry 
hourly average of $1.72 per hour, while Euro- 
pean and Japanese glassworkers’ wages are 
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anywhere from one-eighth to one-third of 
wages paid to United States workers. 

3. Between 1945 and 1950 handmade glass- 
ware was not being imported in any substan- 
tial volume. Beginning in 1950 imports in- 
creased very rapidly, and as a result plaintiff 
suffered the injury set forth hereinabove. 

4. Plaintiff alleges that the injury it has 
suffered is directly caused by and is the 
direct result of the unlawful assessment of 
duties by defendant on imported handblown 
and pressed glassware. The proper rate of 
duty on handblown ware is 60 percent ad 
valorem and the proper rate on pressed ware 
is 50 percent ad valorem, as established by 
paragraphs 218 (f) and (g) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 (19 U. S. C. A. 1001). 

5. Defendant is charged under 19 United 
States Code Annotated, section 1502, with 
the duty of assessing tariff duties in accord- 
ance with applicable law. At present de- 
fendant is assessing duties on handblown 
and pressed glassware on the basis of certain 
concessions in the rates made by the Presi- 
dent in the purported exercise of authority 
delegated to him by the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934, as amended (48 Stat, 943, 57 
Stat. 125, 59 Stat. 410, 63 Stat. 698), the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 
72), and the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 472, 68 Stat. 360). 

6. Plaintiff alleges that defendant in as- 
sessing duties based on said concessions has 
acted and is acting ultra vires his power and 
authority, and that said reduced rates are 
null and void and of no effect, and deprive 
plaintiff of a valuable property right without 
just compensation and without due process 
of law, since the statutes under which the 
President assumed to reduce the rates of 
duty established in the Tariff Act of 1930 
are unlawful and in violation of article 1, 
sections 1, 7, and 8 and article 2, section 2 
of the Federal Constitution in that they at- 
tempt to delegate to the President the legis- 
lative duty of Congress to regulate foreign 
commerce, to delegate to the President the 
supreme taxing power of Congress, and to 
delegate to the President the treatymaking 
powers of Congress, all of which powers are 
beyond the constitutional authority of the 
President to exercise and beyond the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to delegate. 

7. Plaintiff further alleges that defendant 
is assessing the said duties on the basis of 
the reduced rates on handblown and pressed 
glassware contained in a certain multilateral 
agreement known as the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (Geneva Agreement), 
1947, placed in effect provisionally as of 
January 1, 1948, by proclamation cf the Pres- 
ident dated December 16, 1947, and that said 
rates are null and void and of no effect in 
that they are less than the duties duly estab- 
lished by act of Congress for such items in 
paragraphs 218 (f) and (g) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 (19 U. S. C. A. 1001). Said reduced 
rates deprive plaintiff of his statutory pro- 
tection against destructive foreign compe- 
tition, and have resulted in irreparable in- 
jury to his business as set forth hereinabove, 
and thus deprive plaintiff of a valuable prop- 
erty right without just compensation and 
without due process of law. Said General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, popularly 
known as GATT, including all reduced tariff 
rates, and limitations on the power of Con- 
gress to impose excises and quotas or impose 
tariffs on an item on the free list or raise 
reduced rates contained therein, is illegal, 
unlawful, and of no effect, as it is, in en- 
tirety, violative of the supreme taxing au- 
thority of Congress, the treatymaking powers 
of Congress, and the foreign-commerce regu- 
lating authority of Congress. Plaintiff fur- 
ther alleges it is an unconstitutional and 
unlawful attempt by the President to exer- 
cise power and authority not delegated to 
him in the Federal Constitution for the 
purpose of limiting certain powers delegated 
exclusively to Congress and transferring said 
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powers to an international administrative 
agency neither recognized by the Congress 
nor approved by the people's elected repre- 
sentatives, Plaintiff further alleges the pro- 
visions of GATT were specifically rejected in 
1950 by Congress when it disapproved the 
International Trade Organization (Habana 
Agreement), 1947. Plaintiff further avers 
and states that as a result all efforts by 
cefendant to give effect to the handmade 
glassware rates contained in GATT are un- 
lawful and unconstitutional. 

Wherefore, plaintiff! demands that the 
Court adjudge: 

1. That the actions of defendant com- 
plained of hereinabove are unlawful and in 
violation of the Tariff Act of 1930, and 

2. That said acts of defendant as herein- 
above alleged are beyond his statutory 
and/or constitutional authority and power, 

Roy Sr. Lewis, 
CARL L. SHIPLEY, 
Washington, D. C. 
ROBERT T. DONLEY, 
Morgantown, W. Va., 
Attorneys jor Plaintiffs. 
PRESIDENT'S LETTER ASKING FOR TRADE ACT 
EXTENSION RECALLED 


Mr. President, we had the spectacle 
of the President of the United States 
writing a letter to the minority leader 
of the House, Joe Martin, saying, in 
effect, “Give me the right to destroy your 
industries and I will not do it.” 

The reason private investors go into 
various businesses is that there is a cer- 
tain principle established by law, which 
provides that a bill affecting, or reduc- 
ing tariff duties must be introduced in 
the House of Representatives, considered 
by congressional committees, favorably 
reported after full hearings, and then 
considered by the Senate and the House 
after full debate. 

What is the principle established by 
law? I shall read from the Tariff Act 
of 1930, Public Law 361, 71st Congress, 
2d session, to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United 
States, to protect American labor, and 
for other purposes, approved by the 
President of the United States on June 
17, 1930. I shall read from section 336, 
under the title “Equalization of Costs of 
Production.” 

Except for the unconsitutional mon- 
strosity called reciprocal trade, the pur- 
pose of which is to sell free trade to the 
American people, this is the law. The 
suit to which I have referred alleges that 
this is a law, because the delegation of 
legislative power by the legislative 
branch is unlawful and unconstitutional. 
TARIFF ACT OF 1930 AGAIN THE LAW WHEN 

RECIPROCAL TRADE DECLARED UNCONSTI- 

TUTIONAL 

If the Trade Agreements Act is de- 
clared unconstitutional, section 336 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 becomes the law 
and the principle upon which duties and 
tariffs will be fixed for the protection of 
American industry. 

Section 336, in effect, provides that 
American workingmen and American 
investors shall have equal access to their 
own markets. That is all it says. The 
senior Senator from Nevada does not be- 
lieve that is too much to ask. It provides 
that they shall have a fair and competi- 
tive chance in their own market, with 
fair and reasonable competition. That 
is what it says. 
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SECTION 336 OF TARIFF ACT OF 1930 QUOTED 


Section 336 reads: 

EQUALIZATION OF COSTS OF PRODUCTION 

(a) Change of classification or duties. In 
order to put into force and effect the policy 
of Congress by this act intended, the Com- 
mission (1) upon request of the President, or 
(2) upon resolution of either or both Houses 
of Congress, or (3) upon its own motion, or 
(4) when in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion there is good and sufficient reason there- 
for, upon application of any interested party, 
shall investigate the differences in the cost 
of production of any domesite article and of 
any like or similar foreign article. 


Mr. President, that lays down the 
principle upon which the act is based and 
which was sought to be repealed by the 
unconstitutional monstrosity called, by 
the London bankers, reciprocal trade. 

I read further from section 336 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930: 

In the course of the investigation the 
Commission shall hold hearings and give 
reasonable public notice thereof, and shall 
afford reasonable opportunity for parties 
interested to be present, to produce evidence, 
and to be heard at such hearings. 

TARIFF ACT OF 1930 CAVE FAIR HEARINGS TO 
PRODUCERS; GATT SESSIONS AT GENEVA 
SECRET 
Mr. President, does that sound like 

secret meetings of the State Department 

at Geneva? Not very much. That is 
the kind of meetings that are held in 

Geneva, 

I read further: 

The Commission is authorized to adopt 
such reasonable procedure and rules and reg- 
ulations as it deems necessary to execute its 
functions under this section, 


It does not give authorization to 
change the principle. All the Commis- 
sion can do is to lay down rules and reg- 
ulations under which it will hold its hear- 
ings to determine what the difference is 
in the cost of production between this 
country and the chief competitive nation. 
That is what the law provides. 


FLEXIBLE TARIFF OF 1930 TOOK FOREIGN 
PRODUCTION COSTS INTO ACCOUNT 


I read further: 


The Commission shall report to the Pres- 
ident the results of the investigation and its 
findings with respect to such differences in 
costs of production. If the Commission 
finds it shown by the investigation that the 
duties expressly fixed by statute do not 
equalize the differences in the costs of pro- 
duction of the domestic article and the like 
or similar foreign article when produced in 
the principal competing country, the Com- 
mission shall specify in its report such in- 
creases or decreases in rates of duty expressly 
fixed by statute (including any necessary 
change in classification) as it finds shown by 
the investigation to be necessary to equalize 
such differences, 


That is what that section provides. It 
does not give anyone the discretion to 
trade one industry for another, or to 
determine a rearrangement of the indus- 
trial map of the United States of Amer- 
ica. It lays down the principle under 
which the Commission is to operate, and 
the Commission is authorized to make 
rules and regulations governing its pro- 
cedure in arriving at a determination on 
that basis and on that principle. That 
is what it says. 
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The 1934 Trade Agreements Act em- 
braced a principle as different from that 
in the 1930 act as night is from day. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT OF 1934 PUTS 
EUROPE-ASIA FIRST 

The State Department in every nego- 
tiation under the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act, has, in my opinion, put Europe first, 
Asia first, and every other foreign area 
first at the bounteous trade table which 
we supply, leaving to American free en- 
terprise, American workingmen, and 
small investors, only second helpings, 
Scraps, and leftovers. 

It has made the United States depend- 
ent at this moment on distant and re- 
mote offshore areas for many of the crit- 
ical and strategic materials without 
which we cannot fight a war or build for 
peace. This is, of course, as the Harry 
Dexter Whites, the Hisses, and their 
Red collaborators planned it. 

HARRY DEXTER WHITE MEMORANDUM ASKING 
$10 BILLION LOAN TO RUSSIA RECALLED 

Harry Dexter White, when he was As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, sent 
a memorandum to the then Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau, in which 
he stated we were about to run out of 
many of the critical materials, including 
petroleum, manganese, tungsten, and 
7 or 8 other principal materials which 
we need in order to prepare for war or to 
fight a war, and that, therefore, we would 
have to save our domestic materials and 
lend $10 billion to whom? To whom did 
Harry Dexter White recommend we lend 
the $10 billion with which to furnish 
these materials to us? He recommended 
that we lend $10 billion to Russia for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Morgenthau took the memoran- 
dum and prepared a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which con- 
tained exactly the same verbiage. It 
stated that we were about to run out of 
these materials, and therefore would 
have to get our materials from some 
other nation. From where, Mr. Presi- 
dent? From Russia, of course. We must 
lend Russia $10 billion. 

Then what happened? The President 
of the United States announced one day 
that he was not in favor of the buy- 
American clause, and that the policy of 
the United States of America was to save 
its critical materials and to import such 
materials from foreign countries. That 
is what he said. That officially con- 
tinued the principle of a have-not 
nation. 

WHITES AND MISSES PROPOSED APPROACHES TO 
DESTROY THE NATION 

Of course, 99.9 percent of our people 
have no means of determining whether 
we have these materials or whether they 
would be available in the Western Hemi- 
sphere in time of war. 

It was the Hisses and the Whites who 
proposed the two approaches for the 
destruction of our Nation. 

The first was the political approach, 
beginning with the recognition of Russia 
in 1933, without any safeguards what- 
ever. The other was the economic ap- 
proach by means of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act. The intention of both 
was to make our Nation dependent upon 
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foreign nations for the critical and stra- 
tegic materials without which we cannot 
fight a war or live in peace. Thus, we 
would be made the subject of blackmail 
in peacetime and of destruction in time 
of war, to say nothing of the utter de- 
struction of the workingmen of the Na- 
tion and the small investors who are the 
ones who are unable to build plants in 
foreign countries. In those countries, of 
course, it is possible to obtain cheap 
labor, which is paid from 40 cents to 
$1.50 or $3 a day, with our taxpayers 
buying the machinery for such plants in 
many cases. 

The State Department has sacrificed 
American markets to foreign manipu- 
lators, American wealth to foreign com- 
petition, and American jobs to foreign 
labor working for a sweatshop, peon, or 
coolie wage. 

Yet in the 21 years since the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 was approved 
by an ambitious President, no suffering 
American workingman or business enter- 
prise, until today, has had the courage 
to go into ccurt and challenge, formally, 
the constitutionality of this foreign- 
sponsored legislation to transfer their 
jobs to foreign soil and destroy their 
investments. 

UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF ACT CHALLENGED ON 
SPECIFIC GROUNDS 

The plaintiff in the case filed today 
is attacking the constitutionality of the 
Trade Agreements Act and GATT on the 
following grounds: 

First. That the act has deprived him 
of a valuable property right without just 
compensation and without due process 
of law. 

Second. That administrative actions 
under the act are in violation of article I, 
sections 1, 7, and 8, and article II, sec- 
tion 2, of the Federal Constitution, and 
that the act itself is void. 

Third. That the act unlawfully at- 
tempts to delegate to the President the 
legislative duty of Congress to regulate 
commerce. 

Fourth. That it attempts to delegate 
also to the President the supreme taxing 
power of Congress. 

Fifth. That it attempts to delegate to 
the President the treatymaking powers 
of Congress without the requirement of 
Senate ratification by a two-thirds vote 
of Members present. 

The contention of plaintiff, in brief, is 
that the act is unconstitutional. 
DETERMINATION OF VITAL ISSUE NOW BEFORE 

COURTS 

Under article III, section 1, the judi- 
cial power of the United States is vested 
in the Federal courts, and the question 
is now before the court for a judicial 
determination. 

At long last an American enterprise, 
fighting desperately for survival and for 
the employed who have helped establish 
the business, has had the fortitude and 
courage to lodge its challenge in the 
courts, relying on the supreme law of 
the land, the Constitution, for the pro- 
tection of its corporate life, its indus- 
trial liberty, and its property. 

It is for the court, now, to give its 
answer. 

That answer can liberate American in- 
dustry from the ever-present menace of 
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being wiped out by foreign competition 
which has been given special privilege 
by the State Department to invade our 
markets. 

Mr. President, constitutionality of the 
Trade Agreements Act is now a matter 
for judges to determine. 

CONSTITUTIONAL RESPONSIBILITY OF CONGRESS 
ABDICATED WHEN ACT ADOPTED 

I do know that when Congress passed 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 and 
the extension acts which have followed, 
Congress abdicated to the State Depart- 
ment its constitutional responsibility to 
lay and collect duties, regulate the for- 
eign commerce, and raise revenues from 
foreign commerce. 

I know also that administration of the 
act has inflicted irreparable damage on 
American manufacturing and processing 
industries, mining, extraction and craft 
industries, on working men and women, 
and on investors in these industries and 
has crippled the national defense. 

Technically, of course, the delegation 
of power—constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional as it may be—is to the President. 
STATE DEPARTMENT GIVEN LIFE OR DEATH POWER 

OVER EVERY AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Three successive Presidents, to all pur- 
poses and effects, have given this author- 
ity to the State Department. 

The State Department sifts the power 
down to second echelon and subordinate 
employees elected by nobody, responsible 
to no congressional district, community, 
precinct, or voter, untrained in domestic 
industry or business. 

These subordinates wield tremendous 
power—the power of life and death over 
jobs, industries, and whole communities 
and areas—and they are answerable at 
the polls to nobody. 

They are jealous of this tremendous 
power. 

We are told, time after time, that we 
must not nudge even a fraction of this 
power. We must not touch it. 

We must not put even so much as a 
little finger in the gaping loophole in the 
escape clause, which was intended to 
give a wee little relief, a little protection, 
to an industry which is being destroyed 
by ruinous foreign competition these 
State Department authorities have en- 
couraged and invited. 

In the other branch of Congress a few 
days ago there was a proposal to close 
that loophole, to return to the Tariff 
Commission, an agency of Congress, au- 
thority to restore previous tariffs upon a 
finding that an industry was being crip- 
pled or destroyed by import floods from 
low-wage, low-tax foreign countries, 
countries to which we have given $50 
billion since the war. 

NO ESCAPE UNDER PRESENT ESCAPE CLAUSE 


In other words, proponents of this 
proposal wanted to put escape back in 
the escape clause. 

One could hear screams of protest at 
this proposal all the way from Foggy 
Bottom. 

Unfettered discretion in such mattters 
on the part of the administration was 
demanded, and unfettered discretion was 
granted to the President. 

Mr. President, the escape clause was 
written into the act several years ago 
to delude the public into believing that 
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an industry could escape from State 
Department deals flooding the country 
with foreign imports. 

The injured industry could apply to 
the Tariff Commission, an agency of 
Congress, for escape from the deadly 
concessions granted foreign competitors 
by the State Department. 

The Tariff Commission was supposed 
to weigh carefully these applications, 
and determine injury or threat of in- 
jury, and it has done so. 

THE JOKER IN THE ESCAPE CLAUSE 


But there was a joker in the so-called 
escape clause which removed the escape. 

Decisions of the Tariff Commission 
that an industry had been or was being 
injured gave no iota of relief to the in- 
jured industry. 

Instead they were referred to the 
President. 

The President, with no self-acquired 
knowledge of the situation, could reject 
the Tariff Commission’s findings or ap- 
prove them, his was the sole and arbi- 
trary authority to use his own unfettered 
discretion in rendering an administra- 
tive decision, 

Fifty-nine applications have been 
presented to the Tariff Commission for 
relief under the escape-clause section. 
Some are still pending. 

In 15 of these cases the Tariff Com- 
mission found injury or threat of injury 
to the domestic industry. It referred its 
findings to the President. 

The President has taken action to 
grant relief in only 5 of the 15 of these 
cases. He has given no relief in 10 of 
them. 

The escape clause thus turned out to be 
only a blind alley for 2 out of 3 of the 
injured industries and there was no es- 
cape even if the State Department had 
loaned them a seeing-eye dog, which of 
course it did not. 

HOW STATE DEPARTMENT BLOCKS RELIEF TO 

STRICKEN INDUSTRIES 

The State Department gives things 
away only to foreign countries, or to 
Americans investing in foreign countries. 

The Tariff Commission recommended, 
for example, relief for the lead and zine 
industry, which is being destroyed by 
imports from foreign countries, its pro- 
duction being cut in half in the past 2 
years. 

The findings were referred to the 
President. I am informed that the de- 
partments were consulted, and that all 
but one of the departments consulted 
concurred in the Tariff Commission 
findings. 

One did not. 

It is my understanding that the one 
that did not was the State Department. 

The lead and zinc industry of the 
United States was turned down and re- 
lief was not granted. 

GLASS INDUSTRY DENIED PROTECTION AGAINST 
COMMUNIST COMPETITORS 

Another industry that sought relief 
through an escape-clause proceeding 
was the hand-blown glassware industry, 
threatened by destruction by imports of 
glassware, including glassware from 
Communist Czechoslovakia and Com- 
munist Hungary. 

At a future date I expect to list the 
quantities of hand-blown glassware be- 
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ing imported into the United States from 
these Communist countries. 

The Tariff Commission divided 3 to 3 
in recommending relief for the domestic 
glassware industry. Its findings went to 
the President. The glassware industry 
was turned down, 

No relief was given to the American 
glass industry, and Communist-made 
and manufactured glass continues to 
come into the United States, putting 
American workers out of jobs and cre- 
ating distressed areas and communities, 
dependent in part on glass manufactur- 
ers for their economy. 

ONLY ESCAPE NOW LEFT TO INDUSTRY IS 

THROUGH THE COURTS 


The only escape for the glass industry 
from this foreign, including Communist 
competition, is in the courts, and it is 
to the courts that one of the historic 
components of this industry has now 
applied. 

The Morgantown Glassware Guild, 
Inc., of Morgantown, W. Va., today, I am 
informed, is filing a complaint in the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, demanding a declara- 
tory judgment that the duties now being 
assessed on imports of hand-blown and 
pressed glassware are unlawful and un- 
constitutional. 

Under the Tariff Act of 1930, the duty 
on hand-blown ware was 60 percent ad 
valorem, and that on pressed ware, 50 
percent. 

The State Department, and the State 
Department alone, acting for the Presi- 
dent under the Trade Agreements Act, 
cut the duty on blown glassware from 
60 to 12½ and 221% percent, and on 
pressed glassware from 50 to 25 percent. 
COMMUNIST GLASSMAKERS REAP RENEFITS OF 

TRADE DEALS WHILE UNITED STATES GLASS- 

MAKERS HURT . 

Mr. President, Communist Hungary’s 
glassmakers, and Communist Czecho- 
slovakia’s glassmakers reap the blessings 
of the State Department while American 
glassmakers suffer. 

The plaintiff in the case being brought 
before the Federal courts today began its 
industry more than half a century ago. 

In 1949, I am informed, it had more 
than 300 employees and shipped and sold 
a million and a quarter dollars worth of 
glassware annually. 

Today the number of employees have 
been cut to less than half, and sales have 
fallen half a million dollars, 

In other words, this American enter- 
prise has lost, percentagewise, about 
what Communist and other glass fac- 
tories in foreign countries have gained in 
tariff concessions from the State Depart- 
ment. 

ONLY UNITED STATES LIVES UP TO TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS 

Mr. President, these are not real trade 
agreements; they are agreements to low- 
er tariffs. - No foreign country as yet has 
lived up to its agreement, simply because 
10 seconds after the ink has dried on 
such an agreement the foreign country 
can establish, and almost always does 
establish, a new price for its currency or 
for its particular product; or else it es- 
tablishes exchange permits or import 
permits, which entirely nullify the entire 
arrangement. The foreign country 
makes no attempt to live up to its agree- 
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ment. It does not even pretend that it is 
living up to it. 

The United States is the only country 
which lives up to its agreements. The 
situation is exactly as I described it a 
while ago. We are the only country 
which has markets to divide; and when 
we are not “in the pot,” there is no game. 
When we are in the game, we furnish 
the only money and the only markets in 
the game. 

How can we try to promote trade with 
another manufacturing or processing 
area, such as Europe? Anything Eu- 
rope imports from the United States is 
that much less that Europe produces. 
Anything the United States imports from 
Europe is that much less that we produce. 
AMERICAN TAXPAYERS PAYING FOR NEW FOREIGN 

COMPETITION 

In many instances, taxpayers of the 
United States are paying for the estab- 
lishment of the competing industries in 
foreign countries; and our machinery, 
our superintendents, and our foremen 
are going into the foreign plants and are 
directing the low-wage labor there. I 
have visited many of the production 
plants in foreign countries. Of the 
foremen and superintendents from 5 to 
10 percent are Americans who are di- 
recting the low-cost labor, which is very 
efficient though working for low wages. 
As I said before, common horsesense in 
Washington in the last two decades has 
dwindled to a startlingly low ebb. 

GLASS INDUSTRY BLAMES CUT-RATE DUTIES FOR 
ITS DISTRESS 

The State Department, to all effects, 
has turned over the jobs of American 
glass craftsmen to low-paid foreign 
glassworkers. 

The plaintiff in the case filed today 
charges that the injury it has suffered 
is caused directly by the unlawful assess- 
ment of cut-rate duties on imported 
handblown and pressed glassware under 
the Trade Agreements Act. 

It alleges that the present duties are 
based on illegal concessions made under 
this act, and that in assessing these cut- 
rate duties the Government is acting 
without authority and outside of the 
Constitution. 

The Government in other words, says 
the plaintiff, is depriving him of his con- 
stitutional and property rights. 

OTHER INDUSTRIES THROUGHOUT NATION SIMI- 
LARLY AFFECTED 

Mr. President, I submit that there are 
hundreds, if not thousands, of industries 
throughout the United States which to- 
day are being deprived of their rights 
under the Constitution by reason of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 and its 
extensions. 

I submit that these industries, de- 
prived of all protection, and deprived of 
property and income by a capricious 
State Department, have a grievance 
which should properly be adjudicated in 
the courts. 

I submit that the craftsmen and other 
workers who have been thrown out of 
work by the free-trade machinations of 
the State Department have u grievance. 
The Constitution of the United States is 
their Constitution. Its preamble reads: 

We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
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lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America, 


That is what the preamble of the Con- 
stitution says. It does not say that the 
legislative branch, Congress, can trans- 
fer its constitutional responsibilities to 
the executive department, to be dis- 
charged by Executive action and order. 
The Constitution prescribes how it may 
be amended; but in this instance that 
process has never been attempted. 

The Trade Agreements Act has done 
none of the things expressed in the pre- 
amble to the Constitution. 

The Trade Agreements Act has cre- 
ated injustices to a large segment of our 
industry and economy. 

It has disrupted domestic tranquillity. 
& It has damaged our defense capabili- 

es. 

It has injured the general welfare. 

It has deprived countless working men 
and women of the blessings of liberty. 
TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT, GATT PUTS CHAINS ON 

ECONOMY AND WORKINGMAN 

The Trade Agreements Act and GATT 
have put foreign chains on our economy, 
on industry and labor, with the idea of 
dragging them down to the status of our 
lowest-wage foreign competitor. I hear 
mouthings to the effect that we are going 
to raise the standard of living through- 
out the world by dividing the wealth of 
the United States, and the markets upon 
which that wealth is based. It is pro- 
posed to divide the holdings and the 
wealth of 160 million people with 244 
billion people. Where is our common 
horsesense? 

COURTS COULD STRIKE CHAINS FROM AMERICAN 
LABOR AND INDUSTRY BY DECLARING TRADE ACT 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
Success in the litigation instituted to- 

day by the Morgantown Glassware Guild 
would free it and all American industry 
from these foreign chains clamped on 
them by the State Department. It 
would rid the Nation of State Depart- 
ment control over our foreign commerce 
and domestic welfare. And, above all, 
it would restore America to the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. President, the constitutionality of 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 has 
never previously been tested in the 
United States Supreme Court. There 
must be a Supreme Court determination 
if the free-enterprise system in America 
is to survive. 

CONSTITUTION WRITTEN FOR ALL TO UNDERSTAND 


Mr. President, I can read the Consti- 
tution of the United States. That is one 
document, together with the Bill of 
Rights, as to which Congress did not give 
some joker in a Government bureau the 
right to prepare a set of rules and regu- 
lations under which it was to be admin- 
istered. 

The Constitution was written in lan- 
guage which any citizen of the United 
States can understand, and was written 
that way so that the citizens of pioneer 
America and their descendants could 
and would understand it and live by it. 

Many of the delegates to the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787, including 
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Gen. George Washington, who presided, 
were not lawyers, but they knew what 
they were doing, and why they were 
doing what they did. They had suffered 
by having someone in an executive 
capacity push them about for years on 
end, and they were tired of it. So they 
wanted to live by a constitution and a 
bill of rights. 

CONSTITUTION CONFERRED ALL LEGISLATIVE 
POWERS ON CONGRESS; NONE ON EXECU- 
TIVE 
Article I, section 1, of the Constitution 

states: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


Section 8 of the same article provides 
that the Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises—meaning tariffs or import fees— 
and to “regulate commerce! trade 
“with foreign nations.” 

Section 8 further says that the Con- 
gress shall have power to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the powers 
which had been enumerated. 

Section 8 does not provide that an 
appointive administrative officer in an 
executive department shall, in order per- 
haps to buy the loyalty of another na- 
tion, have the authority to give it an 
industry out of the wealth of the United 
States of America. To show that the 
State Department had in mind doing 
just that, I wish to point out that several 
times the State Department has sug- 
gested that when by such action a do- 
mestic industry is destroyed and unem- 
ployment is created in the United States, 
the Congress of the United States should 
appropriate money to compensate in- 
vestors and provide unemployment in- 
surance for the unemployed, and also 
pay transportation to enable workers to 
migrate to other areas where they might 
take other jobs. If there could be a 
concept lower than that, Mr. President, 
the senior Senator from Nevada cannot 
possibly imagine what it would be. 

I know of no clearer language than 
what I have quoted from the Constitu- 
tion that could have been used to show 
that our constitutional fathers meant it 
when they said that all legislative pow- 
ers to lay and collect duties and to regu- 
late foreign commerce were vested in 
the Congress. 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH NOW LAYS TARIFFS, OR 
DUTIES, IN DEROGATION OF THE CONSTI- 
TUTION 
The Constitution did not give to the 

executive branch, or to the State De- 

partment, the power, or any power, to 
lay duties, or tariffs, but that is precisely 
what they have been doing ever since the 

Trade Agreements Act was approved on 

June 12, 1934. 

It did not give to the executive branch 
or to the State Department power, any 
power, to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, but the Department has 
been doing that, too, since the Trade 
Agreements Act was enacted. 

It has been doing those things under 
the assumed authority of the Trade 
Agreements Act and outside of that as- 
i authority, as I shall presently 

ow. 
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It has taken over legislative functions 
which the Constitution prescribes to the 
Congress and to the Congress alone. 
ATTEMPTS BY CONGRESS TO DELEGATE LEGISLATIVE 

POWERS HELD UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

The Constitution places these powers 
in Congress, and nowhere does it say 
that Congress may delegate to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government these 
powers. 

The Supreme Court has stated that 
the Congress may not delegate legisla- 
tive powers to the executive branch. 

It has declared acts void and uncon- 
stitutional in which the Congress did at- 
tempt to delegate its legislative powers. 

It has declared unconstitutional acts 
in which the Congress attempted to dele- 
gate its powers to regulate commerce. 

It has declared unconstitutional acts 
in which the Congress sought to dele- 
gate its taxing power to the executive 
branch, and duties and imposts are noth- 
ing more than taxes on imported prod- 
ucts. 

It has declared unconstitutional acts 
in which the Congress sought to, and 
did, enact legislation in violation of the 
due-process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment, under which no person in America 
may be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT DEPRIVING CITIZENS OF 
PROPERTY WITHOUT DUE PROCESS 

The Trade Agreements Act is being 
used by the State Department today, 
and for years past has been used by the 
State Department, to deprive countless 
Americans of the use and benefit of their 
property, and, to a considerable extent, 
of their liberties, without due process of 
law. 

Today thousands of textile workers, 
petroleum workers, machine-tool work- 
ers, and miners, millworkers, railroad 
and factory workers, loggers, fishermen, 
yes, and farmers, are in distress by rea- 
son of trade agreements entered into by 
the State Department with foreign slave- 
wage nations under the assumed author- 
ity of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934. 

The State Department remade the in- 
dustrial map of America in its own 
image. 

The genesis of the Trade Agreements 
Act was very simple. In 1933 an admin- 
istration took office which sought to ex- 
ercise all power over the Nation’s econ- 
omy, and in particular to control pro- 
duction, money, commerce, and trade, 
especially trade. 

A docile Congress, the 73d, accepted 
every White House dictate, and ground 
out acts wholesale under administration 
orders. 

CONGRESS THAT PASSED TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 

HOLDS ALLTIME RECORD FOR UNCONSTITU- 

TIONAL ENACTMENTS 


Ten acts passed by this Congress sub- 
sequently were declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States—10 of them. No other Congress 
has ever achieved such an ignominious 
record. 

Among them were the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, under which the 
executive branch sought to enact its own 
laws for the government of trade, in- 
dustry, and transportation, and to do so 
through a delegation of Iegislative power 
by the Congress. 
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These laws, for that is what they were, 
were called codes, just as laws which 
the State Department presumes to make 
today governing foreign commerce are 
called trade agreements. 

Chief Justice Hughes, who wrote the 
opinion, in the case of the Schechter 
Corp. against the United States, declar- 
ing the act unconstitutional, said in part: 

Congress cannot delegate legislative power 
to the President to exercise an unfettered 
discretion to make whatever laws he thinks 
may be needed or advisable for the rehabili- 
tation and expansion of trade and industry. 


Please note the words “unfettered dis- 
cretion.” The Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 grants to the President unfettered 
discretion to fix what tariffs he chooses 
on what products he chooses, and with 
what countries he chooses. 

PRESIDENT HAS “UNFETTERED DISCRETION” TO 


SENTENCE INDUSTRIES TO DEATH UNDER TRADE 
AGREEMENTS ACT 


The 1934 Trade Agreements Act—and 
H. R. 1, if enacted—give the President 
unfettered discretion to choose any in- 
dustry, sentence it to death and extinc- 
tion, and to determine how rapidly and 
how quickly it shall be liquidated as a 
burnt offering to the greed of foreign 
low-wage imports and trade. 

In the Schechter case, Chief Justice 
Hughes said: 

The act provides for creation by the Presi- 
dent of administrative agencies to assist him, 
but the action or reports of such agencies, or 
of his other assistants—their recommenda- 
tions and findings in relation to the making 
of codes—have no sanction beyond the will 
of the President, who may accept, modify, 
or reject them as he pleases. 


Substitute the term “trade agree- 
ments” for “codes,” and the State De- 
partment for the agencies President 
Roosevelt set up to administer the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, and I 
submit that the same declaration of the 
Chief Justice applies equally to the 
Trade Agreements Act of today. 

Chief Justice Hughes continued as 
follows: 


Such recommendations or findings in no 
way limit the authority which section 3 (of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act) 
undertakes to vest in the President with no 
other conditions than those there specified. 
And this authority relates to a host of dif- 
ferent trades and industries, thus extending 
the President’s discretion to all the varieties 
of laws which he may deem to be beneficial 
in dealing with the vast array of commercial 
and industrial activities throughout the 
country. 

Such a sweeping delegation of legislative 
power finds no support in the decisions upon 
which the Government especially relies. 


Chief Justice Hughes held that the 
National Industrial Recovery Act was an 
attempted delegation, to the Chief 
Executive, of legislative power, and 
therefore invalid. : 

DELEGATION RUNNING RIOT 


Justice Cardoza, in a concurring 
opinion, called it “delegation running 
riot.” 

Provisions in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act had previously been held 
unconstitutional in the case of Panama 
Refining Co. against Ryan, as an at- 
tempted delegation of legislative power 
to the Chief Executive. I shall quote only 
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briefly from the syllabus of the opinion, 
rendered by Chief Justice Hughes: 
Assuming (not deciding) that Congress it- 
self might have the power sought to be 
delegated to the President by section 9 (c) 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act— 
viz, the power to inderdict the transporta- 
tion in interstate and foreign commerce of 
petroleum and petroleum products produced 
or withdrawn from storage in excess of the 
amounts permitted by State authority—the 
attempted delegation is plainly void be- 
cause the power sought to be delegated is 
legislative power, yet nowhere in the statute 
has Congress declared or indicated any policy 
or standard to guide or limit the President 
when acting under such delegation. 
ABDICATION BY CONGRESS OF ITS POWERS 
FORBIDDEN IN CONSTITUTION 


And again: 

The principle forbidding Congress to abdi- 
cate, or to transfer to others, the essential 
legislative functions with which it is vested 
by article I, section 1, and article I, section 8, 
paragraph 18 of the Constitution, has been 
recognized by the Court in every case in 
which the question has been raised. 


Or, as Chief Justice Hughes put it in 
his opinion: 

The Constitution provides that all legis- 
lative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives” (art. I, sec. 1). And the Con- 
gress is empowered “to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution" its general powers. (Art. I, 
sec. 8, par. 18.) The Congress manifestly is 
not permitted to abdicate, or to transfer to 
others, the essential legislative functions 
with which it is thus vested. 


Mr. President, let me repeat that part 
of the decision: 

The Congress manifestly is not permitted 
to abdicate, or to transfer, the essential leg- 
islative functions. 


The essential legislative functions are 
enumerated in the Constitution. 

Mr. President, for 21 years Congress 
has abdicated its powers to regulate com- 
merce. Among those powers are the 
functions—and they are vested func- 
tions, as Chief Justice Hughes declared— 
of laying duties on imports and regulat- 
ing the foreign commerce. 

Congress has abdicated them to the 
sacrifice and betrayal of scores and hun- 
dreds of patriotic American enterprises 
and tens and hundreds of thousands of 
loyal, patriotic American citizens, now 
out of work, with no hope or prospect of 
employment, and subsisting on a dole of 
surplus food commodities which have 
accumulated under the administration’s 
misguided foreign-trade policies. 

I say that the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal administrations put American in- 
dustry on the auction block and sacri- 
ficed segments of its own selection to 
the avarice of foreign interests. 

It did this through an illegal and un- 
constitutional grant by the Congress of 
the United States, in my opinion, and I 
hope and believe that the Supreme Court 
of the United States will soon so hold. 

Lawyers and laymen may have opin- 
ions, but only the Supreme Court of the 
United States can be the ultimate and 
final judge. 

Whether the Supreme Court ulti- 
mately holds that the Trade Agreements 
Act is constitutional or unconstitu- 
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tional—and I think the latter will pe the 
result—the act is morally and materially 
wrong and contravenes the spirit of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
COMMITTEE MINORITY HELD ACT UNCONSTITU- 
TIONAL AND UN~-AMERICAN IN 1934 

The Republican minority of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, when the 
law was enacted, declared in a minority 
report signed by 10 of the 25 members 
of the committee, that it was not only 
unconstitutional, but that it was un- 
American. 

I fully subscribe to that conclusion. It 
is un-American to sacrifice American in- 
dustries to the interests of foreign com- 
petitors and to discriminate between the 
areas and regions of this Nation in eco- 
nomic development. 

It is un-American to place the pros- 
perity of foreign industrialists and for- 
eign workers above the welfare and econ- 
omy of American workers in American 
industries. 

It is un-American to subsidize foreign 
investors and foreign interests with 
American tax dollars to the detriment of 
American interests—and there are many 
American interests and industries which 
today are being destroyed. 

It is un-American to turn over our 
rich American market to foreigners when 
Americans walk the streets searching for 
jobs that we have given, willy-nilly, to 
foreign sweatshops, foreign coolie, and 
foreign peon labor. 

Thousands of American workers are 
“on the bricks today” because they have 
been bumped by a 13-cents-an-hour Jap- 
anese textile worker, a 30-cents-an- 
hour Italian pottery maker, or a 53- 
cents-an-hour-and-less British me- 
chanic. K 
IT IS UN-AMERICAN TO GIVE COMMUNISTS IN 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES JOB PREFERENCE OVER 

AMERICANS 

Other Americans are destitute because 
their jobs have been given away by our 
State Department to Communist pig 
farmers and pork processors in Commu- 
nist Poland, to Communist glass workers 
and Communist glass factories in Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia, and to Commu- 
nist farmers and industrialists in Com- 
munist Hungary. 

It is both un-American and unconsti- 
tutional, if we believe in the Constitution 
as it was written. I do. 

As I stated before, the administration 
of 1933 and 1934 sought to usurp the 
legislative power and to exercise auto- 
cratic and dictatorial control over all 
commerce and trade. 

It sent to Congress the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 and it was en- 
acted. The Supreme Court knocked it 
out as invalid under the taxing power 
conferred exclusively on Congress in 
article I, section 8. 

The Adjustment Act amendments of 
1935 similarly were declared unconsti- 
tutional, and eight other power-seeking 
enactments of that era. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT KIN TO NEW DEAL LAWS 
DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

The Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
came out of the kettle of poison brewed 
by that dictatorial-seeking administra- 
tion, poison intended to paralyze the 
legislative branch and subject it to the 
whims of an arbitrary Chief Executive. 
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Seizure of domestic trade, commerce, 
and transportation was one goal: con- 
trol of agriculture and the farmers an- 
other. 

A New Deal Congress swallowed the 
poison bait, but the Supreme Court saved 
it from its folly. In doing so it preserved 
the Constitution of the United States and 
saved the rights of free American citi- 
zens, American producers, American in- 
dustries, and American workers and 
investors under this, our Constitution. 

The power-seeking administration also 
sought authority and control over all for- 
eign trade and commerce, in defiance of 
the Constitution, article I, section 8. 

Such controls, of course, affect the 
domestic, economy and welfare, as the 
executive branch of that time well knew. 

Congress swallowed that bait, too, 
away back in 1934, and it has renewed 
the dose at intervals ever since, paralyz- 
ing its constitutional authority and re- 
sponsibility. 

BAIT SUGAR-COATED WITH PROMISES NOT TO USE 
POWER TO INJURE INDUSTRIES AND CITIZENS 
Each time the bait has been held out 

to the Congress it has been accompanied 

by bland assurances from the Executive. 

In effect, the assurances are these: 
Give us authority to destroy any industry, 

business, or labor force we wish, and we will 

not use it. While we want the power to hurt, 
we are really nice people and will not hurt 
anybody. 


That has been repeated in substance 
by every President who has asked exten- 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act. 

The grim facts are that industries 
have already been and are now being de- 
stroyed, that workers and investors are 
now, and have been, destroyed. 

The powers of life or death each Chief 
Executive has sought under an extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act has re- 
sulted in the economic death of Ameri- 
can enterprises and business in hundreds 
of American communities. 

Mr. President, we are treading water 
with our economy, by throwing every- 
thing we have into national defense, 
manufacturing obsolete defense equip- 
ment, and sending the equipment to Eu- 
rope, there to be put into warehouses, 
from which it will never be taken, unless 
it is taken by the Russians. In addition, 
we send billions of dollars to Europe to 
enable them to buy our goods. It is like 
a groceryman who, finding business a 
little slack, borrows money from a bank 
and throws the money around a neigh- 
borhood, in the hope that some of it will 
come back to him in trade. If a store- 
keeper were to go to a banker and ask 
him for a loan for the purpose of throw- 
ing the money around the neighborhood 
in the hope that some of it might come 
back to his store, we know what the 
banker would do. He would engage that 
person in conservation while he stepped 
on the little button on the floor. Soon 
the policeman on duty near the bank 
would take the person by the arm. The 
policeman would know the man was 
crazy, although he would not know 
whether he was dangerous. 

As I have previously stated, common 
horsesense has become the scarcest com- 
modity in Washington. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT BACKS FOREIGN COMPETITORS 


Mr. President, the State Department 
has pitted communities and workers 
against foreign communities and for- 
eign sweatshop workers in a bitter strug- 
gle for survival with the foreign con- 
cerns, many of which are financed by 
American capital. 

In the economic slugging match the 
State Department loads the gloves of our 
foreign competitors with gold, coaches 
them from the sidelines, and makes all 
decisions in their favor. Any American 
who calls foul is sneered down with the 
admonition that the fight is under trade- 
agreement rules passed by the Congress. 

It is difficult to win a fight fixed in 
advance against you. . 

American industry is striving desper- 
ately to survive in a fight fixed against it, 
with the State Department acting as 
the fixer. 

The State Department is in the corner 
of the foreign competitor. The State 
Department rigs the rules. 

The State Department not only rigs 
the rules giving the foreign competitor 
the knockout advantage but it acts as 
judge and referee. 

State Department decisions invariably 
favor the foreign interest the State De- 
partmėnt has championed, or in which 
the Foreign Operations Administration, 
which works with it, has invested Ameri- 
can gold extracted from our taxpayers. 
FIFTY-FIVE THOUSAND CONCESSIONS TO FOREIGN 

WSTERESTS; NONE TO UNITED STATES INDUS- 

TRIES 

Some 55,000 concessions have been 
made, I am informed, to freeze or lower 
duties or tariffs under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act and GATT, all to the adyan- 
tage of foreign low-wage industry work- 
ers and interests. 

When has the State Department ever 
sought a concession to benefit an Ameri- 
can industry, interest, or for that mat- 
ter, an American investor or American 
workingman? 

Mr. President, every nation in the 
world except the United States of Amer- 
ica works for its own interests and strives 
to build up its own economy. Through 
the illegal, unconstitutional Trade Agree- 
ments Act we are working toward the 
destruction of our workingmen and small 
investors, and we are becoming depend- 
ent on foreign labor as against our own 
skilled workers. 

As I stated previously, the Supreme 
Court has never yet handed down a deci- 
sion on the constitutionality of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, which dif- 
fers drastically from all previous trade 
and tariffs acts which have been tested 
in the courts. 

Supreme Court decisions in companion 
New Deal legislation declaring such leg- 
islation unconstitutional were all handed 
down subsequent to passage of the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

COMMITTEE MEMBERS TERMED TRADE ACT UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL IN 1934 

When the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 was reported from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 10 members of that 
committee called it unconstitutional. 

They gave their reasons in a very com- 
prehensive report. 
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Other members of the committee took 
the position that the constitutionality 
had been determined in previous but dif- 
ferent acts. 

This the 10-member minority dis- 
puted. 

Committee members disagreed then 
and disagree today. 

There was disagreement on the ques- 
tion in the House debate on H. R. 1. 

There always will be disagreement un- 
til the Supreme Court decides the ques- 
tion once and for all, basing its decision 
on clear and express terms of the Con- 
stitution. 

This the Supreme Court has not done. 

It has not done so because no case 
has reached the Supreme Court on which 
the Court felt impelled to render a deci- 
sion on the constitutionality of the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act, or of any of the 
extension acts. : 


WAYS AND MEANS MINORITY IN 1934 RAISED 24 
OBJECTIONS TO ACT 


The report of the House Ways and 
Means Committee on the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act is almost unavailable 
today. It contained both the majority 
views and the minority views, the latter 
signed by 10 members. 

I should like to quote some of the 24 
objections to the bill, those bearing on 
its constitutionality. 


Objection 1: It (the trade-agreements bill) 
delegates to the Fresident discretionary leg- 
islative power on tariffmaking—not simply 
an administrative power to apply a definite 
formula laid down in advance by Congress, 
such as is given under present flexible tariff 
provisions—and thereby provides for an un- 
constitutional delegation of the supreme 
taxing power of Congress. 

Objection 2: It has no counterpart in past 
legislation, Republican or Democratic, since 
in each previous reciprocity measure Con- 
gress has either fixed in advance the con- 
cessions or retaliations the President might 
use as a basis for negotiation, or it has re- 
served the right to both the House and Sen- 
ate to approve or reject any treaty or agree- 
ment entered into by him. 

Objection 3: Any previous legislation giv- 
ing the President authority to put a pre- 
scribed legislative policy of Congress into 
effect upon the finding by him that a certain 
state of facts existed is no precedent for 
giving him the power under similar condi- 
tions to put into effect rates of duty which 
he himself prescribes. 

Objection 4: If the expansion of our for- 
eign trade seems desirable, it should be ac- 
complished by existing constitutional means, 


ACT ABANDONED PROTECTION TO AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


Some of the other 24 objections may 
be pertinent at this point. 
Objection six states: 


It (the act) contemplates the abandon- 
ment of the principle of protection for do- 
mestic industry, agriculture, and labor by 
allowing existing duties to be modified with- 
out reference to the difference in cost of 
production of domestic and foreign articles. 


And here is an objection that bears 
out what I have said many times on the 
floor of the United States Senate: 


It places in the hands of the President and 
those to whom he may delegate his authority 
the absolute power of life and death over 
every domestic industry dependent upon 
tariff protection, 
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Here is another objection: 

The bill gives no indication as to whut 
domestic industries may be put upon the 
auction block in the negotiation of foreign- 
trade agreements, nor were any of the ac- 
credited representatives of the administra- 
tion appearing before the committee willing 
to give such an indication except in the 
most general and meaningless terms. 


H. R. 1 TODAY AVOIDS NAMING WHAT INDUSTRIES 
TO BE KILLED 


Mr. President, that criticism is as ap- 
plicable today as it was in 1934. 

H. R. 1, which the Senate Finance 
Committee will presently consider, gives 
no indication as to what domestic indus- 
tries are to be put upon the foreign 
auction block in the future, nor did the 
administration witnesses appearing at 
the hearings on H. R. 1 give any such 
indication, even in the most general and 
meaningless terms. 

Nor was one mark of sympathy or pity 
expressed by these administration wit- 
nesses for any of the scores of American 
industries which already have been put 
up for sacrifice on foreign auction blocks 
at Annecy, France; Torquay, England; 
and Geneva, Switzerland, where the State 
Department prefers to hold these auc- 
tions selling American industry, work- 
ingmen, and interests down the river. 

I expect, at a later date, to discuss 
H. R. 1 in considerable detail, particu- 
larly with reference to its potential ef- 
fects on investments and employment in 
American industry, but today I am pri- 
marily concerned about the constitu- 
tionality of the present act, which is the 
act of 1934 as extended. 

The minority report of the House Ways 
and Means Committee in 1934 was de- 
voted principally to a discussion of the 
constitutional aspects. 

It first stated, as I have indicated, its 
objections, 24 in number, and then ex- 
panded on them at some length in a 
more general statement. 

I shall quote several portions. 


REPORT DETAILED “LEGAL ASPECTS”; TERMED ACT 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


The first portion is headed “The legal 
aspects” and I quote from it as follows: 


The Constitution of the United States 
provides in section I of article I that all 
legislative powers therein granted shall be 
vested in the Congress. Section 8 of the 
same article provides, among other things, 
that Congress shall have the power to “lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises” and to “regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations.” Article II lodges the executive 
power of the Government in the President, 
and the judicial power in the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court has many times held 
that under this division of powers, it is a 
breach of the Constitution for Congress to 
delegate its legislative powers to the Execu- 
tive, or to invest itself with either executive 
or judicial power. This bill gives the Presi- 
dent broad discretionary power in fixing 
tariff duties, and the minority submit that 
it is unconstitutional * * *. 

Those sponsoring the bill attempt to argue 
that it is not a delegation of legislative power, 
but rather one of administrative power, 
against which there is of course no consti- 
tutional inhibition. They point to the fact 
that by the terms of the bill the President 
may not increase or decrease an existing duty 
by more than 50 percent, but this limitation 
only goes to prove the contention of the 
minority that it is the President who fixes 
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tariff duties under the bill and not Congress. 
They also attempt to show that the bill lays 
down a ruie of conduct to guide the Presi- 
dent in fixing duties, but the minority submit 
that he is guided by his own discretion. 


ACT OF 1934 FIRST TO GIVE PRESIDENT FREE HAND 
IN TARIFFMAKING 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time 
of the Senate to review the tariff acts 
prior to the act of 1934, which proponents 
contended serve as a precedent for the 
1934 act. 

Suffice to say that not one of them 
gave the President a free hand in tariff- 
making as did the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 and its subsequent extensions, 
and as H. R. 1 proposes. 

No previous legislation ever authorized 
the President under general powers to 
conclude foreign-trade treaties without 
also requiring that such treaties before 
becoming operative should be ratified by 
Congress. 

To sum up, the minority views of this 
committee, signed by 10 of its members, 
termed the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 unconstitutional. 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION HELD NECESSARY 
TO MAKE ACT LEGAL 

It said that: 

If the administration wants to set up a 
cabinet form of government, with power in 
the executive to legislate by presidential 
decree, then it should first submit the propo- 
sition to the people through a proposed 
constitutional amendment. 


Mr. President, in its tariff negotiations 
today and in those of recent years, we 
have had a cabinet form of government, 
the executive branch legislating by de- 
cree just as does the head of any king- 
dom, monarchy, or dictatorship. 

At this point I should like to quote 
what George Washington said in his 
Farewell Address relative to changing 
the Constitution of the United States: 

If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the Constitution designates, But 
let there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. 


Mr. President, the State Department, 
as I previously stated, has entered into 
trade treaties outside the presumed dele- 
gation of any Trade Agreements Act, 
and, furthermore, the executive branch 
contends it has that power. 

In the recent so-called potato case— 
United States against Guy W. Capps, 
Inc., involving an executive trade agree- 
ment with Canada—it was actually con- 
tended that the executive powers tran- 
scended any legislation by Congress. 
POTATO CASE REVIVES QUESTION OF “INHERENT 

POWERS” OF PRESIDENT 


The executive agreement, in fact, had 
been made outside of any authorization 
by the Congress. 

On this point Chief Judge John J. 
Parker of the Fourth United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals said: 


It is argued, however, that the validity 
of the executive agreement was not depend- 
ent upon the act of Congress but was made 
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pursuant to the inherent powers of the Presi- 
dent under the Constitution. 

The answer is that while the President has 
certain inherent powers under the Consti- 
tution, such as the power pertaining to his 
position as Commander in Chief of Army 
and Navy and the power necessary to see 
that the laws are faithfully executed, the 
power to reguiate interstate and foreign 
commerce is not among the powers incident 
to the Presidential office, but is expressly 
vested by the Constitution in the Congress, 


SUPREME COURT DECISION ON EXECUTIVE POWERS 
CITED 
Judge Parker also cited the Supreme 
Court decision in the steel seizure case 
of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. against 
Sawyer, in which the Court stated: 


In the framework of our Constitution, 
the President's power to see that the laws 
are faithfully executed refutes the idea that 
he is to be a lawmaker. The Constitution 
limits his functions in the lawmaking proc- 
ess to the recommending of laws he thinks 
wise and the vetoing of laws he thinks bad. 
And the Constitution is neither silent nor 
equivocal about who shall make laws which 
the President is to execute. The first sec- 
tion of the first article says that “all legis- 
lative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States * * *.” 
After granting many powers to the Congress, 
article I goes on to provide that Congress 
may “make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution of 
the foregoing powers and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof.” 


Further in his decision, Judge Parker 
said: 

Imports from a foreign country are foreign 
commerce subject to regulation, so far as this 
country is concerned, by Congress alone. 


The Government carried this case to 
the Supreme Ccurt. The Supreme Court 
avoided completely the constitutional 
question involved and decided the case 
against the Government on other 
grounds. 

I submit that in the clear-cut test 
of constitutionality filed today by the 
Morgantown Glassware Guild, if it 
reaches the Supreme Court, such an 
avoidance can hardly happen. I see no 
room in this case for either avoidance or 
evasion. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that even a 10-percent reduction in 
the duty may result in the almost com- 
plete annihilation of an industry, be- 
cause such a reduction relates to the par- 
ticular difference in the cost of produc- 
tion, considering the wage standard of 
living, the taxes, and the cost of doing 
business in the United States and in the 
chief competitive nation. So the only 
way in which the industry could remain 
in business, under a 10-percent reduc- 
tion, would be to write off the invest- 
ment and lower wages to meet the com- 
petition, otherwise it would have to go 
out of business. But in the case filed 
today plaintiff industry has been hurt 
by a reduction of duties on foreign 
goods competing against it, not 10 per- 
cent but 50 percent and even greater. 
PRESIDENT HAS UNFETTERED DISCRETION IN 

TARIFF MATTERS UNDER PRESENT ACT 

Today the President has unfettered 
discretion to modify duties, change 
them, prescribe them, the only limita- 
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tion being that they may not be varied 
more than 50 percent. However, he is 
on the second 50-percent reduction, 
making a total reduction on many items 
of 75 percent. 

The effect is that the President may 
cut off the legs of an industry, or the 
arms, or a leg and an arm, but cannot 
amputate more than half an industry at 
one stroke of the executioner’s ax, or a 
maximum in some cases of three-fourths 
of an industry's protection. 

The President has unfettered discre- 
tion under the so-called escape clause, 
which is to be continued unchanged 
under H. R. 1, and there is no escape 
from the President’s authority at all. 

The escape clause, of course, is to wet 
the public down for an additional 1, 2, or 
3 years, whatever the extension is to be; 
it was never intended to be for the relief 
of industry. 

The Tariff Commission may make an 
exhaustive review of the industry being 
decapitated by foreign imports, it can 
present findings of fact of injury or crip- 
pling damage caused by these imports, 
and it can make recommendations for 
relief based on these facts and findings 
only to have the President, in his unfet- 
tered discretion, throw the findings and 
recommendations into the wastebasket 
and rule in favor of the foreign compet- 
itor, as has been done in 10 of the 15 
cases in which relief was found by the 
Tariff Commission to be justified and 
needed. 

CAN ESCAPE CLAUSE BE VALID WHILE PRESIDENT 
HOLDS VETO POWER? 


The escape clause itself, in my opin- 
ion, is an unconstitutional delegation of 
legislative authority so long as it gives 
absolute veto power to the President, as 
it does. ; 

It presumes to delegate a power to the 
Tariff Commission, and at the same time 
delegates a power to the President to 
negate the power given to the Tariff 
Commission, both powers affecting the 
same tariff principle or tariff relief. 

The delegation of power to the Tariff 
Commission is a nullity so long as the 
President can arbitrarily set this delega- 
tion aside. 

As a learned judge has said in a simi- 
lar case, likewise involving tariffs: 

If the Commission finds the predetermined 
will of Congress, a presidential veto, or re- 
fusal to proclaim it, must then negative the 
congressional will. 

In such cases the President expresses a 
contrary will of his own. The Commission's 
finding and the Presidential veto cannot 
both be the predetermined will of Congress. 
It cannot be two things at once. 


In my opinion, Mr. President, the 
present escape clause in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act serves to emphasize the exer- 
cise of “unfettered discretion” hy the 
President. 

NO CHECK ON PRESIDENT’S POWER UNDER 

PRESENT ACT 

No power, other than his own, deter- 
mines the tariffs placed on imports to- 
day. There is no check, no balance of 
this power, no control or legislative reg- 
ulation. It is sheer autocratic Executive 
power such as, in my opinion, the Con- 
stitution expressly prohibits, and it has 
been used as such, ; 
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unn the minority views on the trade 
agreements bill itself, signed by 10 mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
in 1934, they asked: 

Should we place in the hands of one man 
the absolute power of life and death over 
every domestic producer dependent upon 
tariff protection, and allow him to destroy 
one industry in an attempt to find a foreign 
market for the surplus products— 


That is the crux of the matter, Mr. 
President. 


POWER TO DESTROY TOO GREAT TO PUT IN ONE 
MAN'S HAND 


The power to destroy is too great a 
power to place in the hands of any one 
man as it now is in one man’s hands, no 
matter how humanitarian, conscienti- 
ous, and patriotic that man may be. It 
is too great a power to place in one man’s 
hands even if it were constitutional, 
which it is not. Furthermore, it was not 
so intended by the Constitution. 

There were other questions asked in 
that report. The objectors asked: 

What are the implications of 
authority? 

In the first place— 


They continued— 
the negotiations of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments will be carried on in secret, as are all 
international negotiations, 


Mr. President, no more truthful state- 
ment was ever uttered. All of them have 
been carried on in secret, and still are. 

The State Department takes great 
pride in the fact that the negotiations 
are secret, 


Secondly— 


The report resumed— 


the President will not do the negotiating 
himself, but will delegate his authority to 
subordinates, 


How true. 


REPORT CORRECTLY PREDICTED SUBORDINATES 
WOULD WIELD TARIFF POWERS 


These subordinates may find that some 
foreign country is willing to take more of 
our typewriters or lard if we will reduce our 
duties on some industrial or agricultural 
product. They may consider that the do- 
mestic industry producing this particular 
product is uneconomic or inefficient— 


How often we hear that from our pres- 
ent-day subordinates and free traders— 


and that therefore it— 


The particular industry— 


should not be encouraged by further tariff 
protection. 
Thereupon— 


The report continued— 


without notice to the domestic industry af- 
fected, or without opportunity for it to be 
heard, the agents of the President will con- 
cede the reduction in duty asked for by the 
foreign country and recommend to the Presi- 
dent that the agreement be entered into by 
him and the necessary reduction in duty pro- 
claimed. The President, in good faith, and 
in what he deems to be the public interest, 
may accept the recommendation of his sub- 
ordinates and make the reduction in duty 
called for by the agreement, 


As one result, the report pointed out— 


Some branch of American agriculture or 
industry will be put out of business by the 
admission of the foreign product at a lower 
rate of duty. 


this 
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We had a shining example of that in 
the case of an agricultural product, but- 
ter, which, as a result of lower duties, is 
imported from European nations, and 
sold in our domestic market, while 
American-produced butter is bought by 
the Government and stored. Then every 
so often we hear a prominent official in 
the administration threatening to give 
the American-produced butter to Russia 
or to sell it to American housewives at 
about half the price the Government 
paid for it. The only way American but- 
ter makers are kept from being put out 
of business is by having the rest of the 
taxpayers buy their butter and put it in 
storage. < 


REPORT CALLED PROCEDURE “UN-AMERICAN” 


As I have pointed out, by the admis- 
sion of a foreign product at a lower rate 
of duty the unfortunate victim, the 
American producer, will have been con- 
demned to economic death, without ap- 
peal from the executioner's verdict. 


This procedure— 


The original 10 objectors, several of 
whom still are Members of the Congress, 
stated— 
is decidedly un-American, and in conflict 
with the fundamental principle that neither 
a man’s business, nor his property, nor his 
livelihood, should be taken from him except 
by due process of law. 


Mr. President, hundreds if not thou- 
sands, of businessmen and industrialists 
throughout the Nation are today finding 
their enterprises, their property, and 
their livelihood taken away from them 
without any semblance of due process 
under constitutional procedure. 

They are being deprived of their busi- 
ness, their property, and their livelihood 
by trade agreements entered into with 
foreign countries by subordinates of the 
President exercising what I considered 
arbitrary, unconscionable, and uncon- 
stitutional powers. 

SUBORDINATES HOLDING LIFE OR DEATH POWERS 
OVER INDUSTRY ARE NOT ELECTED 

Not one of these subordinates has been 
elected by the people to represent them 
in any capacity. 

Not one of them is a representative of 
a single precinct, town, county, city, or 
State in any elective capacity. 

Yet they assume life and death pow- 
ers over, not only industries and jobs, 
but also over geographic areas and lo- 
calities. 

Mr. President, we have read state- 
ments from the State Department that 
Congress should appropriate money to 
enable idle workers to move from one 
area to another to seek other jobs, when 
their unemployment has been caused by 
trade agreements, and that investors 
should be compensated for their loss of 
investment. 

Mr. Lincoln had something to say 
about that when in 1860 the Republican 
platform proposed to adjust import 
tariffs “so as to encourage the develop- 
ment of the industrial interests of the 
whole country,” Mr. Lincoln said: 


If this Nation is ever destroyed, it will be 
not from without but from within. 


He did not say that there would be 
both an economic and political approach 
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to destroy the Nation, but he very clear- 
ly had a premonition to that effect. 

At another time, we were engaged in 
building railroads across the country. 
At the end of the Civil War there were 
no transcontinental railroads. So after 
Congress had decided that there should 
be transcontinental railroads, the prob- 
lem arose as to whether we should build 
foundries in this country to manufacture 
steel rails or whether we should buy 
them from England, which country al- 
ready knew how to make steel rails. 
Abraham Lincoln used that great brain 
of his for a while and then said some- 
thing in keeping with the commonsense 
for which he was noted. He said: 

If we purchase a ton of steel rails from 
England for $20, then we have the rails and 
England has the money; but if we buy a ton 
of steel rails from an American for $25, then 
America has both the rails and the money. 


It sounds a little bit like the Buy 
American clause Mr. President, with a 
25 percent advantage. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTs in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Nevada yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Nevada aware of the fact that the quo- 
tation which he has ascribed to Lincoln 
is in all probabality a purely fictitious 
quotation which was attributed to Lin- 
coln by advocates of the protective tariff, 
but which cannot be found in any speech 
or statement of the great Emancipator? 
I urge the Senator from Nevada to con- 
sult the various biographies of Lincoln, 
including an article published in the 
Journal of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation written by Mr. Taussig 38 years 
ago, as well as the authorized antholo- 
gies of Lincoln writers. I love Lincoln 
too much to have the Senator from Ne- 
vada desecrate his memory by quoting 
an alleged statement by Lincoln which 
he never made. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I would 
simply say to the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois that for 22 years all the 
New Dealers, including the Senator from 
Illinois, have tried to desecrate the mem- 
ory of every great man we have had by 
belittling almost every commonsense 
statement he ever made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
question is simply whether Lincoln said 
this or did not say it. There is no evi- 
dence that he ever said it. The Senator 
from Nevada, apparently in good faith, 
is attributing to Lincoln a statement he 
never uttered. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
given the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois all the time it is necessary for 
him to have to further desecrate the 
memory of Lincoln. The facts are that 
Lincoln ran on a platform in 1860—a 
Republican platform—pledging protec- 
tion to labor and industry—so as to en- 
courage the development of the indus- 
trial interests of the whole country—and 
was elected, Abraham Lincoln always 
stood for the workingman and for free 
enterprise, and there is ample record. 
I think evidence can be found to the 
effect that George Washington did not 
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cut down the cherry tree; furthermore, 
I think ample evidence can be found to 
the effect that many things were said 
by both of those great men, and all of 
them make good commonsense. 

Again, Mr. President, I say that for 22 
years, less common horsesense has been 
exercised in Washington, D. C. than in 
any other place I have ever been. This 
is the only country on earth where some 
men are not for their own country. In- 
stead, they are in favor of dividing our 
wealth with all the other nations; and in 
all the debates in which the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois has engaged, all his 
remarks have been along that line. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, for 
the sake of the record 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada declines to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I shall 
be very happy to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois when he 
has any questions to ask, but I decline 
to yield for a speech by him. 

DISTRESS AREAS INCREASE FROM 37 TO 144 IN 2 
YEARS 

Eleven months ago, Mr. President, I 
read into the Recor the list of distressed 
areas in the United States, as the list was 
constituted at that time. There were 80 
of these areas then. There are now 144, 
or were at the time of the January 1955, 
check made by the Department of Labor, 
the report of which was received only 
several weeks ago. If the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois will listen, I think 
he will find that some of them are in 
Illinois. 

This is 107 more distressed areas than 
there were in January 1953; 93 more 
than there were in January 1954; and 64 
more than at the time of my report last 
March. 

In that report I broke down the dis- 
tressed areas into the dominant indus- 
tries which have been injured by imports 
of foreign goods. I demonstrated that a 
preponderant majority of these dis- 
tressed areas were in distress because 
cheap foreign imports from countries 
subsidized by billions in American tax 
dollars had invaded and captured much 
of the American market. 

Today, I shall not attempt to break 
down the record, industry by industry, 
or occupation by occupation. Each dis- 
tinguished Member of this body knows 
what areas in his State are suffering a 
depression, what industries in these areas 
have been cut down or destroyed, and 
approximately the number of industrious 
citizens who have been thrown out of 
work; and each Senator knows, or should 
know, what effect imports of foreign 
goods have had on these distressed areas 
and depressed industries. 

SUPERDISTRESSED AREAS NOW ADDED TO 

DISTRESSED AREA LIST 

Mr. President, since my address of 
March 31, 1954, the Labor Department 
has seen fit to break down the distressed 
areas into two classes, Group IV-A and 
group IV-B, the distinction being that in 
group IV-B unemployment—or labor 
surplus, as the Labor Department prefers 
to call it—exceed 12 percent of the labor 
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force, while in group IV-A only 6 to 12 
percent of the workers are out of jobs. 

We thus have in the United States 
distressed areas and superdistressed 
areas—144 of them at present; and they 
do not receive one dime of Mr. Harold 
Stassen’s foreign aid. They are dis- 
tressed despite prosperity in certain parts 
of the country, and despite reasonably 
stable conditions in other parts of the 
country. If Senators will look closely for 
the reason why these areas should be 
distressed and others not, I think they 
will find this is the reason. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
from Nevada say that the great increase 
in the number of distressed areas in the 
last 2 years is proof of Republican pros- 
perity? 

DEMOCRATS FOR FREE TRADE; REPUBLICANS FOR 

PROTECTING WORKINGMAN AND MARKETS 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I would 
say that Iam not defending our mistakes, 
any more than I defend the mistakes of 
the Democratic administrations for 20 
years. 

For 70 years—and the Senator from 
Nevada documented the evidence—the 
Democratic Party has been in favor of 
free trade. Every one of the national 
conventions of the Democratic Party 
has adopted a resolution to that effect. 
Every one of the Republican conventions 
for 70 years has been in favor of duties 
to make up the differential between the 
wage-standard of living and the taxes 
and the cost of doing business, as be- 
tween the United States and the highest 
competitive nation, in the case of each 
product. That is for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the workingman and industries 
of the United States of America. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if we repeat 
the same mistake, there is no excuse for 
it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then, Mr. President, 
I take it that the answer of the Senator 
from Nevada is that the 2 years of Re- 
publican prosperity have largely been fic- 
titious, and that the result has been a 
great increase in the number of dis- 
tressed areas. 

WAR-BUILT PROSPERITY IN PAST 20 YEARS 

FICTITIOUS 

Mr. MALONE. Not only that, Mr. 
President; but I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois that for 
20 years the so-called prosperity has 
been fictitious. In other words, in that 
period there have been two world wars, 
plus the WPA and the PWA, and now 
preparations for war, and the sending of 
billions of dollars to Europe to enable 
the countries of Europe to buy American 
goods. This is much the same as in the 
case of a little grocery store which could 
not do enough business—the grocer 
might go to the bank and might borrow 
money with which to purchase groceries 
from his own store. That is the kind 
of prosperity we have, and we are tread- 
ing on water, and that is dangerous, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I treading on 
water, or is the Republican administra- 
tion treading on water? 

Mr. MALONE. The present Republi- 
can administration has thus far carried 
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out the Democratic platform that has 
been in existence for 70 years. The only 
reason the Democrats have never been 
hurt particularly before is that they. 
never have been in office long enough in 
peacetime to put their theory into play. 
But they did during World War I; and 
immediately afterward, they had to call 
a special session of the Congress in an 
attempt to pull the country out of the 
depression. During the past 20 years 
they were in war, or preparing for war 
12 years, and maintaining a fictitious 
prosperity by keeping the Nation on a 
war economy. Democrats have never 
brought prosperity in peacetime. 

Mr. President, when a Democratic 
principle, such as free trade, is wrong, 
it does not make it right for a Republi- 
can administration to follow it. How- 
ever, we have not yet followed the Demo- 
cratic free-trade principle permanently. 
We have been extending it. In 1953, we 
extended the Trade Agreements Act for 
1 year. In 1954 we extended it for an- 
other year. This Senate has not yet ex- 
tended it. Today, as I have pointed out, 
there has been filed in the Federal dis- 
trict court a suit to determine the con- 
stitutionality of the act; and I have an 
idea that before a good many people are 
much older, they will be listening to 
that suit. 


TRADE ACT BORN AS AN EMERGENCY ACT 


In 1934, the Trade Agreements Act 
was passed for 3 years, as an emergency 
measure. Every few years thereafter it 
was extended. In 1951, some of us were 
able to cut the extension to 2 years. In 
1953, we were able to cut the extension to 
1 year. We were able to do the same in 
1954. 

This year we are confronted with a re- 
quest for an extension for 3 years, to- 
gether with a 15 percent further reduc- 
tion in tariffs. Such a measure has not 
yet been passed by Congress. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to 
say that in this country we have had an 
awful lot of advice from various per- 
sons—from the President, down—who 
have been telling us what Congress is 
going to do and what the policy of the 
United States will be. In many 
speeches, various Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have been saying what the 
national policy will be; and similar 
statements have been made by top ad- 
ministrative officials. 

PRESENT TRADE ACT EXTENSION BILL WILL SPELL 
DESTRUCTION OF SMALL INVESTORS 

Mr. President, I should like to predict 
what the policy of the Nation is going to 
be. It is going to be what Congress 
passes, after full debate, and what the 
President signs. That is what it is go- 
ing to be. Congress has not yet passed 
the proposal for a 3-year extension of 
the act. Furthermore, last year, Con- 
gress did not extend the act for 3 years; 
neither did Congress agree to make the 
presently proposed 15 percent reduction 
in tariffs, all of which would have com- 
pletely destroyed the small investors in 
the United States. These small inves- 
tors are the ones who do not have suffi- 
cient credit or funds to enable them to 
build their plants on foreign soil and 
there use the low-wage labor of foreign 
countries, to compete with American 
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labor by sending into the United States 
markets the products thus developed in 
foreign countries. 

I shall be glad to yield any time any 
Senator wishes to ask a question. 


BLIGHT DUE TO IMPORTS STEADILY GROWING 


Mr. President, the areas of distress and 
superdistress in the Nation today are 
those which have been and are being cut 
down by foreign-import competition. 
The areas not yet suffering distress are 
those where the effects of import compe- 
tition have not yet reached a crippling 
extent. However, under the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act all areas are under a 
continued threat of reduction or extinc- 
tion, because the State Department fixes 
the tarifi rates or duties, and fixes them 
ever downward. 

EXPIRATION OF TRADE ACT ON JUNE 12 WOULD 
RESTORE PRINCIPLE OF FAIR COMPETITION 

When one executive officer, with un- 
limited authority, has the power of life 
or death over the investment of an 
American investor or the job of an 
American workingman, then private in- 
vestmerts are not available, as they 
would be under a basic principle estab- 
lished by Congress, as the Constitution 
contemplated. This would end with 
expiration of the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934, which is now scheduled to die 
at midnight of June 12. Then we would 
revert to the 1930 Tariff Act. Under the 
1930 tariff law the question of the duty 
would be determined by the Tariff Com- 
mission, an agency of Congress. Then 
the Tariff Commission would be bound 
by the principle prescribed in the 1930 
law of determining the difference be- 
tween the cost of production of an article 
in this Nation and the cost of producing 
a like article in the chief competitive 
country. The Commission would then 
recommend that difference as the tariff. 

As the wage standard of living rose 
in other countries, tariffs could come 
down in this country, and would come 
down under the principle established by 
law in the 1930 Tariff Act. A change 
in that principle requires action by Con- 
gress. The Tariff Commission is work- 
ing in accordance with a principle as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
working in the regulation of freight 
rates according to a certain principle. 
At one time every railroad had a differ- 
ent rate for every important shipper. 
That system did not work very well, so 
Congress enacted a law creating the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
establishing a principle by which it 
should work in regulating freight rates. 

What was that principle? That prin- 
ciple was based upon a reasonable re- 
turn on the investment. Congress did 
not say that the President of the United 
States, through an administrative offi- 
cer, could fix any freight rates he wished 
to fix. It created the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, an agent of Con- 
gress. The Tariff Commission is an 
agent of Congress. Congress laid down 
the principle under which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was to operate 
in fixing freight rates on the basis of a 
reasonable return on the investment. 

The Tariff Commission was created as 
an agent of Congress, and the principle 
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was laid down that the difference in 

cost of production of an article as be- 

tween this country and the chief com- 

petitive nation was to govern the tariff. 

POWER OVER TARIFFS IN ANY ONE MAN’S HANDS 
Is WRONG 

To give anyone, whether he be the 
President of the United States, the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, or the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, or any 
other individual, the power of life and 
death over an industry or over a man’s 
job, is unthinkable. Even if it were 
constitutional, it would be clearly beyond 
anything that has ever been done in 
the United States. It would mean a 
return to the old English system of taxa- 
tion without representation, which re- 
sulted in the Boston Tea Party. 

Mr. President, the list of areas blighted 
by import competition is constantly 
growing, and growing rapidly. From 37 
to 144 in 2 short years is a tragic in- 
crease, a growth that can be fatal to 
our entire national economy. It is creep- 
ing economic paralysis brought about by 
an unconstitutional grant of authority. 

NEW ENGLAND SUFFERING FROM IMPORT 
COMPETITION 

Let us look to the distressed areas in 
region I first, which embraces New 
England. 

There I find under group IV-A dis- 
tressed areas the following: 

Bristol, Conn.; Biddeford, Maine; Fall 
River, Mass.; Fitchburg, Mass.; Lowell, 
Mass.; Milford, Mass.; New Bedford, 
Mass.; North Adams, Mass.; Providence, 
R. I.; and Springfield, Vt.; 10 in all. 

But under group IV-B, the superdis- 
tressed list, I find three more: Lawrence, 
Mass.; Southbridge-Webster, Mass.; and 
Burlington, Vt. 

To recapitulate, there are 8 in Massa- 
chusetts, 2 in Vermont, and 1 each in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Maine. 

Ask the industrialists and business- 
men in these cities, ask the jobless tex- 
tile worker or costume jewelry crafts- 
man, ask the unemployed in any pro- 
ductive occupation in these cities and 
communities what has blighted their 
areas. You will find one answer: Im- 
ports—imports of cheap, foreign, sweat- 
shop goods from countries that are being 
subsidized in billions of American tax 
dollars. 

NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY DISTRESSED AREAS 

LISTED 

Let us move on now to region II, New 
York, New Jersey, and Puerto Rico. The 
Puerto Rico areas, all three of them, have 
been in distress for several years; their 
distress is chronic. 

But in addition to Puerto Rico, we find 


5 distressed New York State areas, and 


3 superdistressed New York State areas. 
The former are Albany-Schenectady- 
Troy, Buffalo, Hudson, Oswego-Fulton, 
and Utica-Rome, 9 cities within 5 areas, 
and in the latter classification Auburn, 
Amsterdam, and Gloversville, where 12 
pees or more of the labor force is job- 
ess. 

Eventually I expect to discuss in some 
detail the causes of their distress, as re- 
ported from other sources, and the effects 
of imports on their economy. Paterson, 
N. J., and Atlantic City are the two other 
class 4 areas in this region. 
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MID-ATLANTIC STATES HURT BY IMPORT FLOOD 


I now come to region III, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, and Virginia, which the import 
blight has struck with the greatest ven- 
geance of any region in the United 
States. 

Forty-three distressed areas are in this 
mid-Atlantic region, and 25 of them are 
superdistressed. 

Pennsylvania has 12 class IV-B areas 
where 12 percent or more of the labor 
force is unemployed: Altoona, Butler, 
Clearfield-Du Bois, Indiana, Johnstown, 
Kittanning-Ford City, Lock Haven, 
Pottsville, Scranton, Sunbury-Shamo- 
kin-Mount Carmel, Uniontown-Con- 
nelisville, and Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton. 

The Keystone State also has 8 class 
IV-A distressed areas with 6 to 12 per- 
cent of the labor force out of jobs, Ber- 
wick-Bloomsburg, Erie, Newcastle, Oil 
City-Franklin-Titusville, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Reading, and Williamsport. 
PRESIDENT SHOULD SEEK PENNSYLVANIA AREA 

VIEWS ON FREE TRADE 

Are they enthusiastic and inspired by 
the State Department’s free-trade pro- 
gram? Ask them. Do they want the 
Trade Agreements Act extended to give 
foreign producers further opportunity 
with further tariff cuts, to flood the 
American market with foreign goods, 
cutting down American payrolls and 
closing American plants, mills, mines, 
and factories? Ask them. Or perhaps 
the President should ask them. After 
all, he is a prospective Pennsylvanian. 

West Virginia has 9 superdistressd 
areas and 4 that are merely distressed. 
The former are Beckley, Bluefield, 
Charleston, Fairmont, Logan, Morgan- 
town, Point Pleasant, Ronceverte-White 
Sulphur Springs, and Welch. 

The latter are Clarksburg, Huntington, 
Parkersburg, and Wheeling. 

That is a total of 13. How do they 
feel about extending further free-trade 
advantage to foreign producers of resid- 
ual oil, or glassware, or pottery, or elec- 
trical equipment, or other products that 
are pouring in on the cutrate tariff wave 
and swamping their traditional Ameri- 
can markets? 

SOUTH ALSO HURT BY IMPORTS 


North Carolina has five distressed 
areas, Asheville, Durham, Kinston, 
Waynesville, and Winston-Salem. Mary- 
land, one: Cumberland. Virginia, four: 
Radford-Pulaski, in class IV-A, and 
Big Stone Gap-Appalachia, Covington- 
Clifton Forge, and Richlands-Bluefield in 
the superdistressed class IV-B. 

Mr. President, region IV embraces 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee, which hold great industrial 
promise for the future if their manufac- 
turing industries are permitted to thrive. 
Under free-trade theories this should be 
the most prosperous region in the United 
States, and yet I regret to find that there 
are 15 distressed areas in this region: 
Alexander City, Anniston, Decatur, Flo- 
rence-Sheffield, Gadsen, Jasper, and 
Talladega, Ala.; Cedartown-Rockmart 
and Cordele, Ga.; Walterboro, S. C.; and 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Newport, John- 
son City-Kingsport-Bristol and La Fol- 
lette-Jellico-Tazewell, Tenn. 
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Three of these areas are superdis- 
tressed: Jasper, Ala., and La Follette- 
Jellico-Tazewell and Newport, Tenn. 


MIDWEST AREAS SUFFER FROM MARKET LOSS 


Region V—Kentucky, Michigan, and 
Ohio, have 29 distressed areas, 10 of 
them in the superdistressed category. 

The 10 are Corbin, Hazard, Hender- 
son, Madisonville, Middlesboro-Harlan, 
Morehead-Grayson, Paintsville-Preston- 
burg, and Pikeville, Ky.; Iron Mountain, 
Mich.; and Cambridge, Ohio. 

They are in the group where 12 per- 
cent or more of their working citizens 
are unemployed. 

The areas where unemployment 
ranges only from 6 to 12 percent are 
Frankford and Owensboro, Ky.; Adrian, 
Battle Creek, Bay City, Benton Har- 
bor, Ionia-Belding-Greenville, Jackson, 
Monroe, Muskegon, Owosso, and Port 
Huron, Mich.; and Canton, Findlay-Tif- 
fin-Fostoria, Mansfield, Newark, San- 
dusky-Fremont, Springfield, and Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Loss OF MARKETS TO FOREIGN COMPETITORS 
FATAL TO PROSPERITY 

All are fine American cities and com- 
munities. All have enjoyed r.aximum 
employment and prosperity in the past. 
All of them once had the advantage of 
the world’s greatest market, the United 
States of America, for their products, on 
the basis of fair and reasonable compe- 
tition and equal access to their own 
American markets. 

What has caused those markets to 
shrink, and in many instances to dry up? 

Money? 

We have more money in circulation 
now than ever before. 

Depression? 

We have no general depression. We 
have spot depressions, as these 144 dis- 
tressed areas could testify, but elsewhere 
we have a relative degree of prosperity. 

Then what has happened to the mar- 
ket for the products of these areas? 

I can tell the Senate. 

The domestic market in large measure 
has been captured by our foreign com- 
petitors with their slave-wage, govern- 
ment-subsidized foreign goods, which in 
the main have been financed through 
American aid and American tax dollars. 

Any one commodity made by foreign 
labor and imported into the United 
States means one less of that commodity 
to be made by American labor in an 
American factory in an American city 
or community. 

FOREIGN COMPETITORS SUBSIDIZED BY 50 BILLION 
OF OUR MONEY SINCE WAR 

American labor, American industry, 
and American communities are quite 
willing to compete against foreign labor, 
foreign industry, and foreign commodi- 
ties on the basis of fair and reasonable 
competition, but there is no assurance 
of such fair and reasonable competition 
since the State Department took over 
under the 1934 Trade Agreements Act. 

We have poured $50 billion since the 
war into foreign countries to build up 
foreign competitive industries manufac- 
turing the same commodities that we do. 

This is known as foreign aid. 
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Having built foreign industries to over- 
capacity, with production so immense 
that the European countries cannot 
absorb their own production but have a 
surplus, we have undertaken to absorb 
whatever surplus they may have in our 
own markets. 

We have encouraged them to sell their 
products, the same products we make 
ourselves, in the American market, and 
we have done and are doing this by low- 
ering tariffs so that they can outbid us 
for the American dollar in our own 
market. 

First, we financed overproduction in 
Europe's industries, built up in Europe 
an industrial surplus and a commodity 
surplus, and now we are trying to take 
that surplus off Europe’s hands by dump- 
ing it on the American market. The 
same is true in Japan. 

The American market simply will not 
sustain America’s full production and 
Europe’s excess production both at the 
same time, and never has. 

Something had to give, and it is Amer- 
ican industry, American working men 
and women, and American communities 
that have had to give. 

AMERICAN INDUSTRY DEPRIVED OF EQUAL ACCESS 
TQ OWN MARKETS 

American industry has had to give be- 
cause, in the absence of fair and reason- 
able competitive tariffs or duties based 
on the difference in wages, taxes, and 
other production factors, the American 
workingmen and the American industry 
has been deprived of equal access and 
equality of opportunity in their own 
markets. 

The Midwest, like the East, is losing 
the American market to low-wage com- 
petitive foreign products financed by our 
own tax dollars. We build our own com- 
petition with our own money. 

A tariff is a tax on imports. 

The tax on imports has been reduced 
for the benefit of low-wage foreigners 
from 50 to 75 percent, and two-thirds of 
our imports pay no tax at all. 

No such tax cut has been given to 
Americans by the Federal Government, 
or by State, county, or city governments, 
and none could be. 

But foreigners shipping their goods to 
America to compete with American in- 
dustry and labor, have had a whopping 
tax cut under the Trade Agreements Act, 
or pay no tax at all, and legislation is 
pending in the Congress now to give for- 
eign competition further cuts in tariff 
taxes ranging from 15 to 50 percent. 

We are threatening to go even further. 
A bill now before Congress—recommend- 
ed by the President—would give a for- 
eign investor a 14-percent advantage in 
income tax over a domestic producer. 
That means a 14-percent advantage if 
an American investor will invest his 
money on foreign soil instead of in 
America. 

I contend it is morally wrong to extend 
privileges to foreign citizens and indus- 
tries which not only are denied to Ameri- 
can citizens and industries, but which 
American citizens and industries have 
had to finance and subsidize. 

I contend it is likewise unconstitu- 
tional under present procedure. 
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But let me proceed to the record of our 
distressed areas, 


DISTRESSED SIGNALS ALSO UP IN WEST 


We have discussed the record east of 
the Mississippi, and now we cross that 
mighty river to the west. 

In region VII, which includes Iowa, 
Missouri, and Kansas, we find 7 dis- 
tressed areas: Burlington, Ottumwa, 
Iowa; Joplin, St. Joseph, St. Louis, and 
Springfield, Mo. and Pittsburg, Kans., 
the latter with more than 12 percent 
unemployment. 

In region VIII, are Fort Smith, Ark., 
McAlister and Muskogee, Okla., and Tex- 
arkana, Ark.-Tex. 

In region IX we find only Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., and in region XI, we have Port- 
land, Oreg., and Tacoma, Wash. 

To date these distressed areas west of 
the Mississippi have been relatively free 
from the import flood of subsidized low- 
wage goods from foreign countries, 
although Tacoma, Wash., I am told, has 
had to face strong Canadian compe- 
tition resulting from lowefed tariff rates 
on Canadian products, and high Cana- 
dian tariffs or import bars on American 
products. 

FATE OF MANY CITIES AND COMMUNITIES HANGS 
ON COURT TEST 

It would seem to the senior Senator 
from Nevada, Mr. President, that many 
of these distressed areas scattered over 
the United States, these blighted towns 
and cities in the midst of plenty, and 
their leaders in government, industry, 
and labor, should be concerned, if they 
are not already, in the constitutionality 
of the Trade Agreements Act. 

We are now engaged in attempting to 
favor some distressed areas in Govern- 
ment contracts, thus creating more dis- 
tressed areas by moving defense indus- 
tries from one area to another. 

It is the 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
which has opened the gates to unfair 
competition by low-wage, low-taxed, 
foreign goods undercutting American 
products in our own markets. 

It is this act which puts foreign pros- 
perity above America’s economy and wel- 
fare, foreign jobs ahead of American 
jobs, foreign investors, businessmen, and 
brokers above American investors, busi- 
nessmen, and brokers. 

It is also putting foreign industrial 
communities and areas ahead of Ameri- 
can industrial communities and areas. 
STATE DEPARTMENT OPERATES GIANT “DISCOUNT 

HOUSE” FOR FOREIGN TRADERS 

Under the Trade Agreements Act the 
State Department operates a giant inter- 
national discount house with all the dis- 
counts going to the foreigners. 

Foreign products were shipped to the 
United States and brought in with dis- 
counts ranging up to 75 percent. 

Under H. R. 1 the State Department 
wants to increase the discount from 15 
to 50 percent further. 

American business, labor, and industry 
cannot stand these discounts to foreign 
competitors. American cities and com- 
munities cannot stand these discounts. 
And in my opinion, Mr. President, these 
discounts to foreigners are illegal and 
unconstitutional. 
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NO AUTHORITY FOR PREFERENTIAL DISCOUNTS TO 
FOREIGNERS IN CONSTITUTION 

Congress, in the first place, has no au- 
thority, under the Constitution, to dele- 
gate to the State Department powers to 
grant these preferential discounts to for- 
eigners. 

Congress has no authority under the 
Constitution to transfer its taxing and 
tariff powers to the executive branch. 

Congress has no authority under the 
Constitution to transfer to the executive 
branch its commerce powers. Every 
commodity that comes into the United 
States is commerce. 

Government as a whole has no author- 
ity whatsoever, under the Constitution, 
to deprive any American citizen of his 
property without due process of law. 

Congress did attempt to transfer its 
taxing power when it enacted the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Congress did attempt to transfer its 
commerce powers through the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

And the Gevernment has been and is 
depriving American citizens of their 
property and livelihood without due 
process of law, using the Trade Agree- 
ments Act as its weapon. 

Mr, President, I should like to bring 
up one further point before I complete 
my remarks on this occasion. 

The Tariff Act of 1930 is still the act 
under which we are operating, and the 
Trade Agreements Act consists merely of 
an amendment, although a disastrous 
amendment in my opinion. 

H. R. 1, now before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, is a bill, as it states 
by its own language, “to extend the au- 
thority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930.” 

The Tariff Act of 1930, as we know, 
provided for a flexible tariff. 

CORDELL HULL'S POSITION ON FLEXIBLE TARIFFS 
CITED 


What did Mr. Cordell Hull, then a 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, but later to serve as Secretary of 
State, say about these flexible provisions 
then? He called them “subversive of 
the plain functions of Congress.” Sen- 
ators will find his remarks in his minority 
report on the tariff bill of 1930. 

Mr. Hull, then Representative Hull, 
referred to the bill on another occasion 
as constituting an “unjustifiable arro- 
gance of power and authority to the 
President.” 

And on May 9, 1932, Mr. Hull said in 
a speech that these provisions virtually 
vested in the President supreme tax- 
ing power of the Nation, contrary to the 
plainest and most fundamental provi- 
sions of the Constitution.“ 

I repeat: “Contrary to the plainest 
and most fundamental provisions of the 
Constitution.” 

Yet we later find Mr. Cordell Hull ap- 
proving and administering these same 
powers vested in the President which, 
as he stated, are “contrary to the plain- 
est and most fundamental provisions of 
the Constitution.” 

VOTE RECORD BY STATES IN HOUSE ON H. R. 1 
CITED 


Mr. President, only recently the House 
passed a 3-year extension of the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act after considerable 
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debate and a floor fight, to say nothing 
of the battle which took place in the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

As Senators know, a majority in the 
House can invoke cloture at any time. 
That is different from the situation pre- 
vailing in the Senate. They won cloture 
by one vote. Later on, a motion to re- 
commit the bill was lost by a vote of 206 
to 199, a difference of 7 votes. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
record of that vote, by States, and I ask 
unanimous consent to insert it in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the vote, by 
States, was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


H. R. 1—Vore On REED RECOMMITTAL MOTION 
RECAPITULATION 


Total vote: 199 for, 206 against. 

How Democrats voted: For, 80, against, 140. 

How Republicans voted: For, 199; against, 
6. 


Paired votes: For, 3 Democrats, 6 Republi- 
cans; against, 6 Democrats, 3 Republicans. 


THE VOTE BY STATES 
Alabama—9 votes 


For, 2: George W. Andrews, Democrat; 
Armistead I. Selden, Jr., Democrat. 

Against, 7: Frank W. Boykin, Democrat; 
George M. Grant, Democrat; George Huddles- 
ton, Democrat; Robert E. Jones, Jr., Demo- 
crat; Albert Rains, Democrat; Kenneth A. 
Roberts, Democrat; Carl Elliott, Democrat. 


Arizona—2 votes 


For, 1: John J. Rhodes, Republican. 
Against, 1: Stewart L. Udall, Democrat. 
Arkansas—6 votes 

For, none. 

Against, 6: E. C. Gathings, Democrat; Wil- 
bur D. Mills, Democrat; James W. Trimble, 
Democrat; Oren Harris, Democrat; Brooks 
Hays, Democrat; W. F. Norrell, Democrat. 


California—30 votes 


For, 12: Clair Engle, Democrat; John J. 
Allen, Jr., Republican; Edgar W. Hiestand, 
Republican; Craig Hosmer, Republican; 
Glenard Lipscomb, Republican; Gordon L. 
McDonough, Republican; John Phillips, Re- 
publican; Hubert B. Scudder, Republican; 
James B. Utt, Republican; Robert C. Wilson, 
Republican; Charles S. Gubser, Republican. 

Against, 18: Clyde Doyle, Democrat; Harlan 
Hagen, Democrat; Chet Holifield, Democrat; 
Cecil King, Democrat; George P. Miller, Dem- 
ocrat; John E. Moss, Jr., Democrat; James 
Roosevelt, Democrat; Harry R. Sheppard, 
Democrat; B. F. Sisk, Democrat; John F. Bald- 
win, Republican; Patrick J. Hillings, Repub- 
lican; Carl Hinshaw, Republican; Joe Holt, 
Republican; William S. Mailliard, Republi- 
can; Charles M. Teague, Republican; J. 
Arthur Younger, Republican. 

Absent but paired for: Leroy Johnson, Re- 
publican. 

Absent but paired against: John F. Shelley, 
Democrat; Donald L. Jackson, Republican. 


Colorado—4 votes 


For, 4: Wayne N. Aspinall, Democrat; 
Byron G. Rogers, Democrat; J. Edgar Cheno- 
weth, Republican; William S. Hill, Republi- 
can. 

Against, none. 

Connecticut votes 

For, 5: Horace Seely-Brown, Democrat; 
Thomas J. Dodd, Democrat; Albert W. Cre- 
tella, Republican; James T. Patterson, Re- 
publican; Antoni N. Sadlak, Republican. 

Against, 1: Albert P. Morano, Republican. 


Delaware—1 vote 


For, none. 
Against, 1: Harris B. McDowell, Jr., Demo- 
erat. 
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Florida—8 votes 

For, 2: James A. Haley, Democrat; Robert 
L. F. Sikes, Democrat. 

Against, 6: Paul G. Rogers, Democrat; 
Charles E. Bennett, Democrat; Dante B. 
Fascell, Democrat; A. S. (Syd) Herlong, Jr., 
Democrat; D. R. (Billy) Matthews, Demo- 
crat; William C. Cramer, Republican. 

Georgia—10 votes 

For, 8: Iris Faircloth Blitch, Democrat; 
Paul Brown, Democrat; James C. Davis, 
Democrat; E. L. (Tic) Forrester, Democrat; 
John J. Flynt, Jr., Democrat; Phil M. Lan- 
drum, Democrat; Henderson Lanham, Demo- 
crat; J. L. Pilcher, Democrat. 

Against, 2: Prince H. Preston, Democrat; 
Carl Vinson, Democrat, 


Idaho—2 votes 

For, 2: Gracie Pfost, Democrat; Hamer H. 
Budge, Republican. 

Against: None. 

Illinois—25 votes 

For, 6: Kenneth J. Gray, Democrat; 
Richard W. Hoffman, Republican; Noah 
M. Mason, Republican; William E. McVey, 
Republican; Chauncey W. Reed, Republican; 
Charles W. Vursell, Republican. 

Against, 19: Barrett O'Hara, Democrat; 
James C. Murray, Democrat; Thomas J. 
O'Brien, Democrat; James B. Bowler, Demo- 
crat; Thomas S. Gordon, Democrat; Sidney 
R. Yates, Democrat; Charles A. Boyle, Dem- 
ocrat; Peter F. Mack, Jr., Democrat; Melvin 
Price, Democrat; Timothy P. Sheehan, Re- 
publican; Marguerite Stitt Church, Repub- 
lican; Leo E. Allen, Republican; Leslie C. 
Arends, Republican; Harold H. Velde, Re- 
publican; Robert B. Chiperfield, Republi- 
can; Sid Simpson, Republican; William L, 
Springer, Republican. 

Absent but paired against: William L. 
Dawson, Democrat; John C. Kluczynski, 
Democrat, 

Indiana—11 votes 

For, 4: E. Ross Adair, Republican; John V. 
Beamer, Republican; William G. Bray, Re- 
publican; Ralph Harvey, Republican. 

Against, 7: Winfield K. Denton, Democrat; 
Ray J. Madden, Democrat; Charles B. Brown- 
son, Republican; Shepard J. Crumpacker, 
Jr., Republican; Charles A. Halleck, Republi- 
can; Cecil M. Harden, Republican; Earl Wil- 
son, Republican. 


Iowa—8 votes 


For, 3: James I. Dolliver, Republican; H. R. 
Gross, Republican; Ben F. Jensen, Repub- 
lican. 

Against, 4: Paul Cunningham, Republi- 
can; Charles B. Hoeven, Republican; Karl 
M. LeCompte, Republican; Fred Schwengel, 
Republican. 

Absent or not voting, 1: Henry O. Talle, 
Republican. 

Kansas—6 votes 

For, 3: Edward H. Rees, Republican; Errett 
P. Scrivner, Republican; Wint Smith, Re- 
publican. 

Against, 2: William H. Avery, Republican; 
Clifford R. Hope, Republican. 

Absent or not voting, 1: Myron V. George, 
Republican. 


Kentucky—8 votes 


For, 1: Carl D. Perkins, Democrat. 

Against, 6: Noble J. Gregory, Democrat; 
William H. Natcher, Democrat; Frank Chelf, 
Democrat; John C. Watts, Democrat; John 
M. Robsion, Jr., Republican. 

Absent or not voting, 1: Eugene Siler, Re- 
publican. 

Absent but paired against: Brent Spence, 
Democrat. = 
Louisiana—8 votes 
Por, 2: T. A. Thompson, Democrat; Edwin 
E. Willis, Democrat. X 

Against, 6: Hale Boggs, Democrat; Overton 
Brooks, Democrat; George S. Long, Demo- 
crat; Otto E. Passman, Democrat. 5 
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Absent but paired against: F. Edward 
Hébert, Democrat; James H. Morrison, 
Democrat. 

Maine—3 votes 

For, 8: Robert Hale, Republican; Clifford 
G. McIntire, Republican; Charles P. Nelson, 
Republican. 

Against, none. 

Maryland—7 votes 

For, 2: James P. S. Devereaux, Republican; 
DeWitt S. Hyde, Republican. 

Against, 5: George H. Fallon, Democrat; 
Samuel N. Friedel, Democrat; Edward A. 
Garmatz, Democrat; Richard E. Lankford, 
Democrat; Edward T. Miller, Republican. 


Massachusetts—14 votes 


For, 10: Edward P. Boland, Democrat; 
Philip J, Philbin, Democrat; Harold D. Don- 
ohue, Democrat; Thomas J. Lanes, Democrat; 
Torbert H. Macdonald, Democrat; William H. 
Bates, Republican; Edith Nourse Rogers, Re- 
publican; Donald W. Nicholson, Republican; 
Laurence Curtis, Republican; Richard B. 
Wigglesworth, Republican. 

Against, 4: John W. McCormack, Demo- 
crat; Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Democrat; 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Republican; John W. 
Heselton, Republican. 


Michigan—18 votes 


For, 8: John B. Bennett, Republican; El- 
ford A. Cederberg, Republican; George A. 
Dondero, Republican; Victor A. Knox, Re- 
publican; August E. Johansen, Republican; 
George Meader, Republican; Ruth Thomp- 
son, Republican. 

Against, 9: John D. Dingell, Democrat; 
Thaddeus M. Machrowicz, Democrat; Don 
Hayworth, Democrat; Louis C. Rabaut, Dem- 
ocrat; John Lesinski, Jr., Democrat; Martha 
W, Griffiths, Democrat; Gerald R. Ford, Jr., 
Republican. 

Absent but paired, for: Clare E. Hoffman, 
Republican. 

Absent or not voting, 1: Jesse P. Wolcott, 
Republican. 

Absent but paired against: Charles C. 
Diggs, Jr., Democrat; Alvin M. Bentley, Re- 
publican, 

Minnesota—9 votes 

For, 3: August H. Andresen, Republican; 
H. Carl Andersen, Republican; Joseph P. 
O'Hara, Republican. 

Against, 6: Roy W. Wier, Democrat; Eu- 
gene J. McCarthy, Democrat; Fred Marshall, 
Democrat; John A. Blatnik, Democrat; Coya 
Knutson, Democrat. 

Absent but paired against: Walter H. Judd, 
Republican. 

Mississippi—6é votes 

For, 2: William M. Colmer, Democrat; John 
Bell Williams, Democrat. 

Against, 4: Thomas G. Abernethy, Demo- 
crat; Jamie L. Whitten, Democrat; Frank E. 
Smith, Democrat; Arthur Winstead, Demo- 
crat, 

Missouri—11 votes 

For, 3: A. S. J. Carnahan, Democrat; 
Thomas B. Curtis, Republican. 

Against, 8: Frank M. Karsten, Democrat; 
Leonor K. Sullivan, Democrat; George H. 
Christopher, Democrat; Richard Bolling, 
Democrat; W. R. Hull, Jr., Democrat; Ciar- 
ence Cannon, Democrat; Paul C. Jones, Dem- 
ocrat; Morgan M. Moulder, Democrat. 

Absent but paired for: Dewey Short, Re- 
publican. 

Montana—2 votes 

For, 2: Lee Metcalf, Democrat; Orvin B. 
Fjare, Republican, 

Against: None. 

Nebraska—4 votes 

For: None. 

Against, 4: Phil Weaver, Republican; Jack- 
son B. Chase, Republican; Robert D. Harri- 
son, Republican; A. L. Miller, Republican. 

Nevada—1 vote 

Absent or not voting. 1: Clifton Young, 

Republican. 
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New Hampshire—2 votes 


For, 1: Chester E. Merrow, Republican. 
Against, 1: Perkins Bass, Republican. 
New Jersey—14 votes 

For, 8: Alfred D. Sieminski, Democrat; T. 
James Tumulty, Democrat; Charles A. Wol- 
verton, Republican; T. Millet Hand, Republi- 
can; James C. Auchincloss, Republican; Wil- 
liam B. Widnall, Republican, Gordon Can- 
field, Republican; Frank C. Osmers, Jr., Re- 
publican, 

Against, 6: Frank Thompson, Jr., Demo- 
crat; Harrison A. Williams, Jr., Democrat; 
Peter W. Rodino, Jr., Democrat; Hugh J. Ad- 
donizio, Democrat; Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., 
Republican; Robert W. Kean, Republican. 


New Mezico—2 votes 


For, 1: Antonio M. Fernandez, Democrat. 

Against: None. 

Absent but paired for: John J. Dempsey, 
Democrat. 

New York—43 votes 

For, 15: Leo W. O'Brien, Democrat; Frank 
J. Becker, Republican; Henry J. Latham, 
Republican; Albert H. Bosch, Republican; 
John H. Ray, Republican; Paul A. Fino, Re- 
publican; Ralph W. Gwinn, Republican; 
Dean P. Taylor, Republican; Bernard W. 
Kearney, Republican; William R. Williams, 
Republican; R. Walter Riehlman, Republi- 
can; John Taber, Republican; William E. 
Miller, Republican; Daniel A. Reed, Repub- 
can. 

Against, 27: Lester Holtzman, Democrat; 
James J. Delaney, Democrat; Victor L. 
Anfuso, Democrat; Eugene J. Keogh, Demo- 
crat; Edna F. Kelly, Democrat; Emanuel 
Celler, Democrat; Abraham J. Multer, Demo- 
crat; John J. Rooney, Democrat; Adams 
Clayton Powell, Jr., Democrat; James G. 
Donovan, Democrat; Arthur G. Klein, Demo- 
crat; Irwin D. Davidson, Democrat; Herbert 
Zelenko, Democrat; Sidney A. Fine, Demo- 
crat; Isidore Dollinger, Democrat; Charles A. 
Buckley, Democrat; Stuyvesant Wainwright, 
Republican, Steven B. Derounian, Republi- 
can; Francis E. Dorn, Republican; Frederic 
R. Coudert, Jr., Republican; Ralph A. 
Gamble, Republican; Katharine St. George, 
Republican; J. Ernest Wharton, Republican; 
Clarence E. Kilburn, Republican; Kenneth 
B. Keating, Republican; Harold C. Ostertag, 
Republican; John R. Pillion, Republican. 

Absent but paired for: W. Sterling Cole, 
Republican. 

Absent or not voting, 1: 
Radwan, Republican. 

North Carolina—12 votes 

For, 7: Graham A. Barden, Democrat; Carl 
T. Durham, Democrat; F. Ertel Carlyle, Dem- 
ocrat; Hugh Q. Alexander, Democrat; Wood - 
row W. Jones, Democrat; George A. Shuford, 
Democrat; Charles Raper Jonas, Republican. 

Against, 5: Ferbert C. Bonner, Democrat; 
L. H. Fountain, Democrat; Harold D. Cooley, 
Democrat; Thurmond Chatham, Democrat; 
Charles B. Deane, Democrat. 


North Dakota—2 votes 


For, 1: Usher L. Burdick, Republican. 
Against, 1: Otto Krueger, Republican. 


Ohio—23 votes 


For, 12: Wayne L. Hays, Democrat; Gordon 
H. Scherer, Republican; Paul F. Schenck, Re- 
publican; William M. McCulloch, Republi- 
can; Clarence J. Brown, Republican; Jackson 
E. Betts, Republican; Thomas A. Jenkins, Re- 
publican; A. D. Baumhart, Jr., Republican; 
John E. Henderson, Republican; Frank T. 
Bow, Republican. 

Against, 9: James G. Polk, Democrat; 
Thomas L. Ashley, Democrat; Michael J. Kir- 
wan, Democrat; Michael A. Feighan, Demo- 
crat; Charles A. Vanik, Democrat; Frances 
P. Bolton, Republican; John M. Vorys, Re- 
publican; William H. Ayres, Republican; Wil- 
liam E. Minshall, Republican. 

Absent but paired for: William E. Hess, 
Republican; Oliver P, Bolton, Republican. 
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Absent or not voting, 2: J. Harry McGregor, 

Republican; Cliff Clevenger, Republican, 
Oklahoma—6 votes 

For, 5: Ed Edmondson, Democrat; John 
Jarman, Democrat; Victor Wickersham, 
Democrat; Page Belcher, Republican. 

Against, 1: Carl Albert, Democrat. 

Absent but paired for: Tom Steed, Demo- 
crat. 

Oregon—4 votes 

For, 2: Sam Coon, Republican; Harris Ells- 
worth, Republican. 

Against, 2: Walter Norblad, Republican; 
Edith Green, Republican. 


Pennsylvania—30 votes 


For, 22: William A. Barrett, Democrat, Wil- 
liam T. Granahan, Demoerat; James A. Byrne, 
Democrat; Earl Chudoff, Democrat; William 
J. Green, Jr., Democrat; Daniel J. Flood, 
Democrat; Francis E. Walter, Democrat; 
James M. Quigley, Democrat; Augustine B. 
Kelley, Democrat; Thomas E. Morgan, Demo- 
crat; Benjamin F. James, Republican; Joseph 
L. Carrigg, Republican; Ivor D. Fenton, Re- 
publican; Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., Repub- 
lican; Walter M. Mumma, Republican; Alvin 
R. Bush, Republican; Richard M. Simpson, 
Republican; James E. Van Zandt, Republi- 
can; John P. Saylor, Republican; Leon H. 
Gavin, Republican; Carroll D. Kearns, Re- 
publican; Robert J. Corbett, Republican. 

Against, 7: Frank M. Clark, Democrat; Vera 
Buchanan, Democrat; George M. Rhodes, 
Democrat; Hugh D. Scott, Jr., Republican; 
Karl C. King, Republican; Paul B. Dague, 
Republican; James G. Fulton, Republican. 

Absent or not voting, 1: Herman P. Eber- 
harter, Democrat. 

Rhode Island—2 votes 

For, 2: Aime J. Forand, Democrat; John 
E. Fogarty, Democrat. 

Against: None. 

South Carolina—6 votes 

For, 5: L. Mendel Rivers, Democrat; W. J. 
Bryan Dorn, Democrat; Robert T. Ashmore, 
Democrat; James P. Richards, Democrat, 

Against, 1: John L. McMillan, Democrat, 

Absent but paired for: John J. Riley, Dem- 
ocrat. 

South Dakota—2 votes 
For, 1: E. Y. Berry, Republican. 
Against, 1: Harold O. Lovre, Republican. 
Tennessee—9 votes 

For, 2: B. Carroll Reece, Republican; How- 
ard H. Baker, Republican. 

Against, 6: James B. Frazier, Jr., Demo- 
crat; Joe L. Evins, Democrat; J. Percy Priest, 
Democrat; Ross Bass, Democrat; Tom Mur- 
ray, Democrat; Jere Cooper, Democrat. 

Absent or not voting, 1: Clarence Davis, 
Democrat. 

Texas—22 votes 

For, 11: Brady Gentry, Democrat; Olin E. 
Teague, Democrat; John Dowdy, Democrat; 
Jim Wright, Democrat; John J. Bell, Demo- 
crat; J. T. Rutherford, Democrat; Walter 
Rogers, Democrat; Paul J. Kilday, Democrat; 
O. C. Fisher, Democrat; Martin Dies, Demo- 
crat; Bruce Alger, Republican. 

Against, 10: Wright Patman, Democrat; 
Jack B. Brooks, Democrat; Albert Thomas, 
Democrat; Clark W. Thompson, Democrat; 
Homer Thornberry, Democrat; W. R. Poage, 
Democrat; Frank Ikard, Democrat; Joe M. 
Kilgore, Democrat; Omar Burleson, Demo- 
crat; George Mahon, Democrat. 

Not voting, 1: Sam Rayburn, Democrat. 

Utah—2 votes 

For, 2: Henry Aldous Dixon Republican; 
William A, Dawson, Republican. 

Against: None. 

Vermont—1 vote 

For, 1: Winston L. Prouty, Republican. 

Against: None. 

Virginia—10 votes 


For. 5: Edward J. Robeson, Jr., Democrat; 
Watkins M. Abbitt, Democrat; William M. 
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Tuck, Democrat; W. Pat Jennings, Democrat; 
Richard H. Poff, Republican, 

Against, 5: Porter Hardy, Jr., Democrat; J. 
Vaughan Gary, Democrat; Burr P. Harrison, 
Democrat; Howard W. Smith, Democrat; Joel 
T. Broyhill, Republican. 

Washington—7 votes 

For, 3: Russell V. Mack, Republican; Walt 
Horan, Republican; Thor C. Tollefson, Re- 
publican. 

Against, 4: Thomas M. Pelly, Republican; 
Jack Westland, Republican, Hal Holmes, Re- 
publican; Don Magnuson, Democrat, 

West Virginia—6 votes 

For, 6: Robert H. Mollohan, Democrat; 
Harley O. Staggers, Democrat; Cleveland M. 
Bailey, Democrat; M. G. Burnside, Democrat; 
Elizabeth Kee, Democrat; Robert C. Byrd, 
Democrat. 

Against: None. 

Wisconsin—10 votes 

For, 6: Glenn R. Davis, Republican; Gard- 
ner R. Withrow, Republican; William K. 
Van Pelt, Republican; Melvin R. Laird, Re- 
publican; John W. Byrnes, Republican; Alvin 
E. O’Konski, Republican. 

Against, 3: Clement J. Zablocki, Democrat; 
Henry S. Reuss, Democrat; Lester R. John- 
son, Democrat. 

Absent or not voting, 1: 
Smith, Republican. 

Wyoming—1 vote 

For, 1: E. Keith Thomson, Republican. 

Against: None. 

HISTORY OF ACT REVIEWED 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, to set 
forth in a clear manner the situation as 
it exists at this time, I would say that the 
act was passed as an emergency measure. 
At the end of each 3-year period it was 
extended, without material change, until 
1951, when we were able to cut the exten- 
sion to 2 years, in 1953 to 1 year, and in 
1954 to 1 year. It is now before the 
Congress for another extension. If the 
act is not extended, then 1 minute after 
midnight on June 12 the regulation of 
foreign commerce and the fixing of 
duties, tariffs, and import fees will revert 
to the Tariff Commisssion, which is an 
agency of the Congress. 

Whenever there is a trade agreement 
in existence, it remains in full force and 
effect until or unless the President shall 
serve notice on the particular country 
with which the tariff agreement has been 
made that it will be canceled, and then, 
within 6 months, the question of deter- 
mining the duties will revert to the Tariff 
Commission. The Tariff Commission 
will then operate just as it has always 
operated in fixing duties and imposts, 
now called tariffs; and there will come 
into play particularly section 336 of the 
1930 Tariff Act, which was passed as Pub- 
lic Law No. 361, to provide revenue, 
regulate commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, to encourage the industries of the 
United States, to protect American labor, 
and for other purposes. That act was 
approved by the President of the United 
States on June 17, 1930. 


REFUSAL TO EXTEND 1934 ACT WOULD GIVE Ro- 
DUCERS THEIR “DAY IN COURT” 

Section 336 provides, in effect, that 
upon the request of the President, either 
House of Congress upon its own motion, 
or upon the application of any producer, 
can review the tariff rates prescribed in 
the act of 1930. They are flexible duties 
or tariffs, Mr. President. The law of 
1930 provides that determination shall 
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be made of the difference between the 
cost of production of the domestic article 
and the like or similar foreign article 
when produced in the principal compet- 
ing country; and the Commission shall 
specify in its report such increases or 
decreases in rates of duty expressly fixed 
by statute, including any necessary 
change in classification as is found by 
investigation to be necessary to equalize 
such differences. 

In other words, under a flexible tariff 
system, there would be a reversion to fair 
and reasonable competition. Equal ac- 
cess to the American markets would be 
given to foreign nations; but also equal 
acvess to their own markets would be 
given to American workingmen, inves- 
tors, and producers. 

So if the Trade Agreements Act shall 
not be extended beyond June 12, then, 
as I have already said, the regulation of 
tariffs will revert to the Tariff Commis- 
sion, under the conditions outlined, 
COURT DECISION TRADE ACT UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

WOULD STOP BARTERING AWAY ECONOMY AT 

GENEVA 


If, as a result of the suit filed today in 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, the act shall be 
declared unconstitutional, as I truly be- 
lieve it will be, then none of the trade 
agreements will have any force or effect; 
they will be illegal. 

I call attention specifically to the fact 
that all the meanderings at Geneva, in 
the State Department, and in the United 
Nations to create additional organiza- 
tions to divide the markets of the United 
States with the nations of the world, so 
as to bring about one economic world, 
will fall of their own weight if the pres- 
ent Trade Agreements Act shall be de- 
clared unconstitutional or shall not b 
extended. : 


“RECIPROCAL” LABEL ON TRADE ACT FALSE 


From the beginning, the excuse given 
in seeking this act and the illegal trans- 
fer of legislative power to the Executive, 
the President, who in turn has trans- 
ferred it to the State Department, has 
been that we must buy friendship; we 
must buy allies. 

Mr. President, since the act was first 
named a reciprocal trade act by Lon- 
don bankers, our State Department has 
continually mouthed the phrase “recip- 
rocal trade.” But I call attention to the 
fact that that phrase does not occur in 
the act. No such phrase or word occurs 
in the act. The act is not reciprocal, 
never was intended to be, and does not 
work out that way. 


“DOLLAR SHORTAGE” HOAX EXPOSED 


This is similar to the expression dol- 
lar shortage,” which was created at the 
Same source in London. There is one 
way in which an individual can have a 
dollar shortage, and that is to spend 
each year more than he makes. That 
causes a dollar shortage for him. But 
there are two ways in which a nation 
can have a dollar shortage. The first is, 
if it spends each year more than it re- 
ceives; the other is if it fixes the price of 
its currency above the market price of 
the world. Then it will have a dollar 
shortage which no one will make good 
except a silly Congress. Yet while we 
question these phrases, these catch 
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words, that sell us a bill of goods, we 
still go forth preaching the gospel that 
there is a dollar shortage and we must 
have so-called reciprocal trade. 

Then along came the slogan, Trade, 
not aid.” That phrase came out of the 
same feed basket. Mr. Butler, the Brit- 
ish Chancellor of the Exchequer, coined 
the phrase “Trade, not aid.” The senior 
Senator from Nevada pinned it on him 
a week or two after he had coined it in 
1952. Mr. Butler is proud of it. He now 
comes to the United States and brags 
that “Trade, not aid” is his phrase, 

Mr. President, I say let us return to 
the Constitution of the United States 
and the Bill of Rights, which Washing- 
ton, Franklin, and Lincoln knew and 
honored, 


INCREASE IN SALARIES OF JUSTICES 
AND JUDGES OF UNITED STATES 
COURTS AND MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


During the delivery of Mr. MALoNe’s 
speech, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
yield? 

Mr. MALONE. For what purpose? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. For the purpose of 
calling up a conference report, with the 
understanding that the proceedings in 
connection therewith will be printed fol- 
lowing the remarks of the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. May I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee the 
length of time that will be required? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not think it 
should take long. It would be necessary 
to develop a quorum, 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator from Ne- 
vada will conclude his remarks within a 
reasonable time. It is now only 10 
minutes of 2. I should much prefer hav- 
ing the Senator from Tennessee delay 
the action he proposes until I have fin- 
ished. The matter he wishes to take 
up is very important, and the proceed- 
ings may cause a debate which will last 
some time. I respectfully ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee if he 
will delay his request until I have fin- 
ished. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Can the Senator 
from Nevada estimate the length of time 
he intends to continue speaking? 

Mr. MALONE, About 20 or 25 minutes, 
I should think. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the Senator from 
Nevada finds that he will require more 
than that amount of time, will he permit 
me to interrupt him, to bring up the con- 
ference report? 

Mr. MALONE. I shall discuss the mat- 
ter with the Senator again. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Very well. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this discussion 
follow my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair), Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

During the delivery of Mr, MALONE’S 
speech, 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield 
for e, question, Mr. President, 
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Mr. CLEMENTS. I am asking the 
Senator from Nevada to yield, but not 
for a question, with the understanding 
that, in doing so, he will not lose his 
right to the floor. 

Mr. MALONE. Certainly. 

Mr, CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield, so that 
the Senate may take up the conference 
report on the so-called salary bill, with 
the understanding that there will be a 
quorum call, solely for the purpose of 
alerting the membership that some such 
matter is about to come up on the floor; 
that the quorum call will be called off 
very shortly; and that then a brief ex- 
planation may be made by two members 
of the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate who have taken a leading part in the 
conference? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I shall 
be happy to yield for that purpose to the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky, 
the acting majority leader, with the un- 
derstanding, however, that if there is 
any extended debate, it will be called off, 
and I may resume my speech. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I re- 
quest such consent on that basis with 
the further understanding that debate 
dealing with the salary bill, shall ap- 
pear at the conclusion of the remurks of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest propounded by the Senator from 
Kentucky? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nxu- 
BERGER in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3828) to adjust 
the salaries of judges of United States 
courts, United States attorneys, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and for other purposes, 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings for today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a brief explanation of 
want is contained in the conference re- 
port. 
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Senators may recall that last Friday 
the conference report was rejected by 
the Senate, and by an overwhelming 
vote, the Senate adopted a motion to 
instruct the Senate conferees to insist 
upon their disagreement with respect to 
the so-called office expense allowance 
item which was contained in section 4B. 
That was the provision under which, 
upon itemized certification, reimburse- 
ment would be made for necessary office 
expense incurred by a Member of Con- 
gress. 

The conferees met again today, and 
followed the wish of the Senate by strik- 
ing out the allowance for necessary 
office expense. 

The House conferees insisted that if 
that item were to be stricken out, and 
no expense allowance were to be pro- 
vided, and no salary increase were to be 
authorized, over and above $22,500, they 
would not go along with section 5 of the 
conference report agreed upon and sub- 
mitted last Friday. 

Section 5 provides for the actual ex- 
penses of five additional trips each year 
by Members of Congress returning to 
their States or districts. 

There seemed to be no alternative ex- 
cept to agree with the House on this 
item, inasmuch as we were not in a posi- 
tion to make any adjustment with re- 
spect to the other section, so the con- 
ference committee has unanimously 
agreed to strike out the necessary office 
expense allowance; to insert the re- 
pealer of section 601 (b) of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act, which is the 
one which contains the $2,500 allow- 
ance; and to strike out section 5, which 
is the section providing for trips home. 

We are sorry that this is necessary. 
Not very much question had been raised 
with respect to the proposition that, in 
connection with necessary trips home, 
the actual expenses—not 20 cents a mile, 
but the actual expense of transporta- 
tion—should be paid. However, the 
House conferees refused to go along with 
that proposal, in view of our refusal to 
go along with the other sections. 

So as the matter now stands, the con- 
ference report provides for a plain salary 
increase, up to the amount of $22,500, 
and nothing else so far as Members of 
Congress are concerned. 

No changes were made in the confer- 
ence report with respect to members of 
the judiciary. No changes were made so 
far as district attorneys or other items 
are concerned. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I did not 
quite catch the significance of what the 
Senator said about striking out a re- 
pealer. What is the repealer that is to 
be stricken out? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No. Isaid that the 
repealer was restored to the bill. I re- 
fer to the section of the Senate bill which 
repealed section 601 (b) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act, section 601 (b) 
being the section providing for the 
$2,500 expense allowance. The original 
Senate bill repealed that section. It was 
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rewritten in the first conference. Now 
the repealer is placed back in the bill, so 
that the $2,500 item is repealed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] for relin- 
quishing enough time to consider this 
conference report. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE TO SIGN ENROLLED 
BILL 


During the delivery of Mr. Matone's 
speech, 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield for one 
or two unanimous-consent requests? I 
assure the Senator that I am not rising 
to provoke any lengthy discussion, but 
only to submit one or two unanimous- 
consent requests. ‘ 

Mr. MALONE. I am always glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky. He may have all the time he 
desires. I understand his method of 
doing business. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Nevada may yield to me without 
losing his right to the floor, and that any 
request I make may appear following 
the speech now being delivered by the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President pro tempore 
be authorized, during the adjournment 
following today’s session, to sign the 
enrolled bill, H. R. 3828, the conference 
report on which was agreed to in the 
Senate today, and is now pending be- 
fore the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR FINANCE 
COMMITTEE TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Finance be authorized, during 
the adjournment of the Senate following 
today’s session, to file such reports as 
the committee may wish to file. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I thank my friend 
from Nevada [Mr. Matone! for yielding 
to me. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SKILL AND 
“PUBLIC BE DAMNED” PROGRAM 
OF THE NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to pay a brief tribute to the great 
public-relations skill—and public-be- 
damned program—of the natural gas 
industry. 

The latest proof of this is the gold 
mine they heve just persuaded a special 
Cabinet Committee on Energy Supplies 
and Resources Policy to give them. 

According to a White House release of 
February 26, this Cabinet Committee is 
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recommending the exemption from Fed- 
eral regulation of the interstate gas sales 
by nontransporting producers. A free 
hand to charge all that the traffic will 
bear would, of course, be the result of 
any such legislation. 

This bonanza for the oil and gas in- 
dustry, which it is estimated would cost 
the gas consumers of America at least a 
cool $200 to $400 million a year in ex- 
orbitant prices, is the first and presum- 
ably the most important of the Cabinet 
Committee’s recommendations. 

The artistry of the gas industry's work 
is seen most clearly in the phrasing of 
the recommendation, which piously as- 
serts it is for “the protection of the 
national defense and consumer inter- 
ests.’ The Cabinet Committee was thus 
persuaded to revert to the lordly theme 
once discredited as enunciated by one 
of its members, the Secretary of De- 
fense—that what's good for the gas 
industry is good for the country.” No 
matter what it does to the 60 million 
users of gas. 

Let it not be said that this triumph 
was won without careful planning. Ac- 
cording to releases issued by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization in September 
and October 1954, a task force of 4 
persons was set up to advise the Cabinet 
Committee; and 7 consultants were ap- 
pointed, to advise the task force on 
technical matters. 

GAS AND OIL INDUSTRY WELL REPRESENTED ON 
TASK FORCE 


The task force member who was made 
responsible for their oil and gas studies, 
according to the report, was a banker 
who happened also to be a former presi- 
dent of an oil company and of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of Amer- 
ica, as well as a leader of the American 
Petroleum Institute. Another task force 
member was from the coal industry, 
which has for many years urged higher 
gas prices. The other two task force 
members had no known experience in 
rate-regulatory matters or consumer 
protections. 

The seven technical consultants were 
all from the oil and gas industry. This 
was batting 1,000 percent, which would 
rate top honors in any league, and liaison 
with the official propaganda drive of the 
industry was made easier by having as 
1 of the 7 consultants the assistant to 
the chairman of the board of the oil com- 
pany whose president is heading that 
drive for exemption from reasonable 
regulation. 

PUBLIC AND CONSUMER INTERESTS INADE- 

QUATELY CONSULTED 

Not only were the personnel of the 
task force and its consultants chosen in 
a way to give a heavy balance to the 
gas industry interests but the procedures 
seemed also set to exclude any adequate 
representation of consumer or public 
considerations. Despite my own efforts 
after the election last November to point 
out to the earnest and genial Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Mr. Arthur S. Flemming, the skillful 
maneuver that was taking place under 
his scholarly nose, I have seen no evi- 
dence that the public or consumer inter- 
est experts I recommended were con- 
sulted by even so much as an invitation 
to submit their views. 
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Mr. President, so that the background 
of this Cabinet committee's work may be 
seen in perspective and the success of the 
gas industry’s drive on the Cabinet may 
be fully appreciated, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recor an exchange of correspond- 
ence with the Honorable Arthur S. Flem- 
ming concerning the makeup of that task 
force: 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SEANTOR PauL H. 
DOUGLAS AND HON. ARTHUR H. FLEMING 


NOVEMBER 30, 1954. 
Hon. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 

Director, Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, General Accounting Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. FLEMMING: Now that the distrac- 
tions of the recent election campaign are 
past, I should like to raise with you a basic 
question about the recently appointed task 
force of the Cabinet Committee on Energy 
Supplies and Resources Policy. 

My question is this: Has any effort been 
made in establishing this task force and se- 
lecting the consultants for it, to give the 
representatives of the public interest a pre- 
ponderant voice anc representatives of the 
consumer interest a voice at least equal in 
numbers and experience to that of the pro- 
ducing and transporting groups? 

Frequent reports in the financial press and 
in trade journals make it clear that there 
will be a determined drive in the new Con- 
gress for legislation to exempt the non- 
transporting producers of gas from all regu- 
lation by the Federal Power Commission. 
This drive, if successful, can mean a differ- 
ence of tens, and in the long run hundreds, 
of millions of dollars to consumers of gas. 

Without arguing the merits of that ques- 
tion here, I am nevertheless disturbed to 
note that 2 of the 4 members of the 
task force mentioned above and all 7 of 
its consultants have had close relations with 
oil, gas, and coal companies whose trade asso- 
ciations have been among the most vigorous 
advocates of this exemption legislation. One 
of the task force members, I am informed, is 
a former leader of the American Petroleum 
Institute and former president of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of America. 
These are all quite legitimate interests, but 
I do not know why the advice to the Cabi- 
net should not come from a more balanced 
group. 

If the two task force members who appar- 
ently have no connection with the industry 
have any experience in dealing with the regu- 
latory problems or with the complex require- 
ments for protecting consumers against ex- 
orbitant rates, it is not evident in the pub- 
licity I have seen about them. 

If a balanced recommendation is desired 
from this task force, it is difficult to under- 
stand why representatives of distributors, 
consumers, or regulatory bodies were not in- 
cluded, at least among the consultants. Per- 
sons like James F. Oates, of the People’s Gas, 
Light & Coke Co,, of Chicago; Thomas C. 
Buchanan, of Beaver, Pa., former Chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission; Charles 
S. Rhyne, of the National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers; Martin T. Bennett, engi- 
neer, of Washington, D. C., formerly with 
Wisconsin and New York regulatory agencies, 
and many others could have contributed a 
different and an experienced point of view. 

I note that a generalized invitation to sub- 
mit views has gone out to the industry and 
to State regulatory bodies—by way of press 
release, I assume. Would it not be desirable, 
in view of the industry-weighted nature of 
the personnel, for you to persuade this task 
force to make a special effort to secure pres- 
entations from public and consumer repre- 
sentatives such as I have mentioned? Can 
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the Cabinet or the Congress give much weight 
to the task force’s findings unless this is 
done? 

I hope to learn that you have anticipated 
this inquiry and on the basis of your own 
sensitive regard for the public interest have 
already taken steps along the lines I have 
suggested. i 

I know that in the interest of our security 
we must, as a Nation, have these great re- 
sources available in abundance. But I am 
also convinced that we can do this without 
yielding to the gathering industry pressure 
to let them charge all that the traffic will 
bear. 

With kindest regards, 

Faithfully yours, 
Paul. H. DOUGLAS. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, December 13, 1954. 
Hon. PauL Dove.as, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Doucias; I very much ap- 
preciate your thoughtful letter of November 
30 in which you discussed the membership 
of the task force of the Cabinet Committee 
on Energy Supplies and Resources Policy. 

As you know, this group is composed of 
the following: James F. Brownlee,-a general 
partner of J. H. Whitney & Co., who has 
served as chairman; J. Ed Warren, a vice 
president of the National City Bank, who 
was responsible for the oil and gas stud- 
ies; Charles J. Potter, president of the Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh Coal Co., in charge of 
the coal aspects of the task force stud- 
ies; and retired Federal Judge Robert N. 
Wilkin, Neither Mr. Brownlee nor Judge 
Wilkin has any connection with industries 
concerned in these studies. In my opin- 
ion, both of these gentlemen represent the 
interest of the general public, Messrs. War- 
ren and Potter were selected because of their 
special familiarity with the problems of the 
oil and gas and coal industries, respectively. 
On many issues the positions of these in- 
dustries are widely divergent in character. 
It cannot be said, therefore, that the “in- 
dustry members” represented a single bloc. 
As a practical matter, therefore, the repre- 
sentatives of the public interest did have a 
preponderent voice in the deliberations of 
the task force. 

You call attention to the number of con- 
sultants from the oil, coal and gas indus- 
tries. While these men were chosen from 
the ranks of oil, gas and coal companies, 
their services on the task force were strict- 
ly technical in nature. They had no part 
in the development of policy recommen- 
dations. 

In order to achieve the widest possible dis- 
semination of our request that industry and 
state regulatory bodies submit views to the 
task force, a suitable announcement was 
made via the public press. The alternative 
to such a course of action would involve the 
process of selecting those groups whose views 
should be sought. Within the time allotted 
it was not possible to do this, and if there 
were time, we would have no assurance that 
all specific interests were contacted. 

Because the response to the initial news- 
paper story was not completely satisfactory, 
on November 2, I sent a wire to the Gov- 
ernors of a number of States, the mayors of 
several cities, and the chairman of several 
public-service organizations. In this wire I 
specifically solicited the views of those groups 
from whom response had not previously 
been received. 

I consider it important to keep in mind 
the fact that the task force to which you 
refer makes its report to the members of 
the Cabinet Committee. The Cabinet mem- 
bers themselves, as public servants, have the 
ultimate responsibility for evaluating the 
material submitted to them and reaching 
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their own decision as to the report which 
will be made to the President. 

If there is any further information with 
which I can provide you, I hope you will not 
hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director. 
JANUARY 14, 1955. 
The Honorable ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
General Accounting Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. FLEMMING: Thank you for your 
response to my letter of November 30 con- 
cerning the unbalanced composition of the 
task force of the Cabinet Committee on 
Energy Supplies and Resources Policy and 
its consultant group. I found your letter 
on my return from a brief holiday, and I 
want to comment quite frankly on it. 

Unfortunately the facts reported in your 
reply give little or no assurance that con- 
sumer interests will be adequately repre- 
sented or protected in the work of this task 
force. 

There is no evidence that the investment 
banking and judicial experience of the mem- 
bers you cite as public representatives has 
especially equipped them as consumer de- 
fenders on a complex regulatory issue, no 
matter how highly we may regard their gen- 
eral ability and character. 

And while you refer to the divergent views 
of the coal industry and the oil and gas 
industry on many issues, they have long 
seen eye to eye on the precise legislative 
issues I mentioned—the question of exempt- 
ing from reasonable regulation the sales in 
interstate commerce of nontransporting gas 
producers. It would be a miracle, therefore, 
if the 2 industry members on the task force, 
with their 7 consultants all drawn from the 
oil and gas industry, did not present what 
you term a “single bloc“ on this 1 vital 
question. 

That the industry regards this question 
as important must be clear to you from the 
series of reports culminating in the Wall 
Street Journal story this past Wednesday 
announcing a $114 million propaganda drive 
to sell the exemption bill to the country. 
I note in passing that the chairman of the 
industry committee running this drive is the 
president of an oil company which has sup- 
plied the task force with one of its seven 
consultants. I am enclosing a copy of that 
newspaper story for your information on this 
issue, 

I realize that the work of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee’s task force is probably nearing com- 
pletion so that my earlier suggestions of 
ways to assure greater consumer representa- 
tion cannot be utilized. I can only hope 
that the governors and mayors whom you in- 
vited to send their views included consumer- 
minded leaders familiar with the complexi- 
ties and the propaganda currents in this 
controversy. 

Because of the lack of balance in the 
composition of your task force, however, and 
in view of the mounting industry drive to 
be allowed to charge all that the traffie will 
bear, I frankly believe there is an urgent 
need for those in leading administrative 

Posts to make sure that the task force's re- 
port does not become the instrument for 
advancing the gas producers’ interests in 
higher prices at the expense of the country’s 
consumers. 

Faithfully, 
PauL H. Dovctas, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 26, 1955. 
Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR DoucLas: I appreciated very 

much receiving your letter of January 14. 
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I know that we are dealing with a very 
difficult and complex issue and I can assure 
you that we will endeavor to arrive at a 
result that will prove beneficial to the entire 
country. 

I am indeed grateful to you for the in- 
terest that you have taken in this matter. 

Very sincerely and cordially yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director. 


TIMING OF CABINET COMMITTEE'S REPORT ALSO 
AIDS GAS INDUSTRY LEGISLATIVE DRIVE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
timing of the release of the Cabinet com- 
mittee’s report, as well as its contents, 
shows the effectiveness of the gas indus- 
try’s work. Governors, State legisla- 
tures, economic groups, and others were 
being enlisted in the campaign to free 
the interstate sellers of gas from restric- 
tion to reasonable profits and fair prices. 
The Oil and Gas Journal for February 
14, 1955, disclosed that the legislative 
drive was to be kicked off with the Cabi- 
net committee’s report. But this jour- 
nal added a warning: 


The snail's pace of the Cabinet resources 
committee threatens the chances of legisla- 
tion this year to free independent natural- 
gas producers from Federal Power Commis- 
sion control. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp fuller 
extracts from the report in the Oil and 
Gas Journal for February 14, 1955. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Gas BILL In CONGRESS—TEXAN’s PROPOSAL IS 
First To Vom FPC CONTROL or Gas 


WasHINGTON.—The first bill to cancel the 
Supreme Court ruling in the Phillips case 
has been introduced in Congress. 

The bill, written by Representative WALTER 
Rocers, of Texas, would exempt independent 
producers of natural gas from Federal Power 
Commission control. A large number of 
similar bills is expected to be offered by Con- 
gressmen from the producing States. 

The oil and gas industry will support any 
bill freeing producers from regulation. But 
it will put its effort behind a bill which Rep- 
resentative J. PERCY PRIEST, of Tennessee, 
chairman of the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee, is expected to sponsor, PRIEST 
plans to write his bill when the report of 
the Cabinet Energy Resources Committee is 
made public. 

Industry bill: The industry-backed bill is 
expected to call for the exemption of all gas 
production, pipeline-owned as well as in- 
dependent (see Watching Washington). 

The big question is whether Congress will 
pass a bill voiding FPC control over the price 
of gas produced by pipeline companies. But 
industry men who are working on the bill 
think that is a matter for Congress to decide. 
The bill they propose would put all produc- 
tion on an equal footing. 

The timetable for the legislation is still 
uncertain. It is hoped the Cabinet Commit- 
tee report will be made public soon. But 
there has been no indication that agreement 
has been reached on its recommendations. 

Once his bill is ready, Priest plans to hold 
prompt hearings. His committee hasn't yet 
written a schedule for the bills it will con- 
sider and it will be able to make a quick 
start on the gas measure if it is introduced 
this month. 

Quick action on the House side is neces- 
sary if the bill is to become law this year. 
The Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
won't take the matter up until a bill is sent 
over from the House. If the bill takes too 
long getting there it may run into a logjam 
that would be hard to deal with, 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON—DELAY THREATENS 
Gas BILL 

The snail's pace of the Cabinet resources 
committee threatens the chances of legisla- 
tion this year to free independent natural- 
gas producers from Federal Power Commis- 
sion control. 

Strategy of the gas industry group is to 
present its bill in Congress after the commit- 
tee makes its recommendations. The com- 
mittee is expected to favor exemption of 
independent producers. This would be a big 
boost for the measure. 

But if the committee's report doesn't reach 
Congress in the near future, it will be diffi- 
cult to hold lengthy hearings and get action 
on the bill by midsummer, before Congress 
ad journs. 

It will require time to get the bill through. 
Long hearings are in prospect on both sides 
of the Capitol. Chairman J. Percy PRIEST of 
the House Commerce Committee plans to get 
into hearings quickly once he has a bill to 
work on. How fast the corresponding Senate 
committee will handle it is less certain. 

A point on which the bill may stand or fall 
is that of exempting the production of the 
pipeline companies as well as the independ- 
ent producers. If the companies are in- 
cluded, the consuming areas will fight the 
measure even more bitterly. If they are not 
included, the pipelines aren't likely to give 
much support. 

More to the point, the exemption of pipe- 
line companies would meet with opposition 
from Congressmen who otherwise might vote 
for the bill. The 1950 bill, vetoed by Tru- 
man, started out with an overall exemption 
but it was found necessary to drop the pipe- 
lines to get support. Even then the Dill 
passed by only a few votes in each House. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. So on February 26, 
as if to oblige, the White House released 
the report. And now, I presume, we 
shall begin to see the culmination of the 
drive with stepped-up legislative action, 
more newspaper ads, high-powered TV 
programs, resolutions from innocent 
groups who have not had a chance to see 
how they will suffer in higher gas rates, 
and all the other paraphernalia of a skill- 
ful effort to create an apparent public 
opinion in favor of another gigantic give- 
away. 


GAS INDUSTRY'S STACKED DECK IS SHOWING 


So, Mr. President, while I congratulate 
the gas industry on their success in the 
Cabinet Committee, I must observe that 
their stacked deck is showing. And I 
am hopeful that the Members of Con- 
gress who see through all this artful 
window dressing will still determine our 
national policy on the basis of what is 
needed for the benefit of the people of 
the country, and not merely what will 
deliver a new and larger bonanza—at 
great expense to consumers—to an oil 
and gas industry which I think is already 
doing rather well. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks, background in- 
formation which I have prepared deal- 
ing with the proposed amendment of the 
Natural Gas Act, which answers some of 
the questions raised and some of the 
arguments advanced in support of the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAs AcT, 1955 
1. Who is proposing amending the Natural 

Gas Act? 
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The so-called independent producers of 
naturel gas are continuing their efforts to 
escape reasonable regulation of the prices 
charged for the natural gas they sell in inter- 
state commerce for ultimate public con- 
sumption. Ever since the Natural Gas Act 
was passed in 1938, these producers have 
avoided regulation through litigation, legis- 
lative efforts and, in some instances, through 
appointments to the Federal Power Com- 
mission. The producers have had bills to re- 
move themselves from Federal regulation in 
every Congress starting with the 80th. They 
would have succeeded in the 81st Congress 
had not President Truman vetoed the Kerr 
bill. Following the decision of the Supreme 
Court on June 7, 1954, in the Phillips Petro- 
leum case, the FPC was no longer able to 
sidestep enforcement of the law. Producers 
then selling gas in interstate commerce were 
compelled to file their rates with the Com- 
mission. Because they have been finally 
brought to book, producers are redoubling 
their efforts to thwart regulation by amend- 
ment of the Natural Gas Act in this Congress. 

2. How would such amendment affect the 
consumers of natural gas? 

The price of gas in the gas fields where 
it enters the interstate carrier affects the 
price of gas sold at the other end of the line 
to the distributing utility and to the ulti- 
mate consumer since the cost of such gas to 
the pipeline company must be covered by the 
rates paid the distributor and the distribu- 
tor must recover his cost by rates paid by 
the consumers who ultimately burn the gas 
in their homes, commercial establishments, 
and factories. 

3. Who furnishes the gas supply to the in- 
terstate pipeline companies? 

In the year 1953, pipeline companies pur- 
chased from their affiliates and produced 
from their own reserves about 21.5 percent 
of their total gas requirements. They pur- 
chased the balance of approximately 78.5 
percent from the so-called independent pro- 
ducers who would be exempt from Federal 
rate regulation if the proposed legislation 
is enacted. 

4. Who are the independent producers? 

In number, there are about 4,100 produc- 
ers, selling gas to pipeline companies; how- 
ever, 7 producers supply one-third of the 
total and 100 producers more than 85 percent 
of the total. In other words, a few large pro- 
ducers, mostly major oil companies, make 
most of the sales of gas to pipeline com- 
panies. 

5. Do the 4,100 producers compete with 
each other in the sale of gas to pipeline 
companies? 

According to sworn testimony before the 
Federal Power Commission by a number of 
pipeline executives, all of the competition in 
the gas fields is between buyers seeking a 
supply of gas. Nearly 70 percent of the 4,000 
producers are very small producers having 
wells only in the Appalachian area and they 
provide in the aggregate less than three- 
tenths of 1 percent of the total gas sold to 
interstate pipeline companies, The opportu- 
nity of pipeline companies to purchase addi- 
tional gas to meet increasing consumer de- 
mand or to replace the gas used is limited to 
fields in close proximity to existing pipelines 
unless large volumes of reserves can be se- 
cured. This is so because of the great cost of 
constructing or relocating pipeline systems. 
Thus, the claim that 5,000 producers are com- 
peting with each other to sell gas to pipeline 
companies is purely theoretical and without 
practical substance. It is equivalent to say- 
ing that the grocers in Richmond, Va., are 
in competition with the grocers in Kalanra- 
zoo, Mich., or Dallas, Tex. 

6. Are not the consumers protected against 
price increases by the long-term, arm's- 
length contracts between pipeline companies 
and independent producers? 

A large share of the contracts betweeen 
pineline companies and producers contain 
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various kinds of escalation clauses which 
provide ways of increasing the price. Many 
of the contracts also contain what are known 
as renegotiation and “favored nation“ 
clauses. Because of the pressure upon the 
pipeline companies to secure additional gas 
supply to meet market demands, pipeline 
companies are compelled to renegotiate up- 
wards the prices called for in existing con- 
tracts in order to obtain additional gas sup- 
plies under new contracts. Favored-nation 
clauses compel the companies to pay exist- 
ing suppliers the highest price paid to other 
suppliers and in many cases the highest 
price paid in a field or area by third parties. 

7. Has the Commission previously regu- 
lated the prices charged by these producers? 

No; as pointed out earlier, the producers 
have been able to thwart regulation by the 
Commission. In 1948 the Commission com- 
menced a rate proceeding against Phillips 
Petroleum Co, and it was not until June 7, 
1954, or nearly 6 years later, that its juris- 
diction over Phillips was determined by the 
Supreme Court. During this period of no 
regulation, the price of gas has been rising in 
the field. In the last 3 years it has practi- 
cally doubled and in some instances tripled 
and quadrupled. 

8. Have the increases in field price been 
reflected in increases in rates of pipeline 
companies and in rates to consumers? 

Yes; the Federal Power Commission has 
been swamped with applications by pipeline 
companies in the last 4 years for increases 
in their rates which have aggregated more 
than $400 million. Most of the requested 
increases have been brought about by in- 
creases in the fleld cost of gas. Some com- 
panies have filed for as many as 4 successive 
increases in their rates within a period of 
3 years. Consumers’ rates have also been 
increased in many States of the Union. The 
average increase in the United States in the 
retail cost per therm of natural gas over 
the 3-year period 1951-53 has been 20 per- 
cent. In some States it has been lower than 
this and in some States higher. 

9. Is it a fact that only about 10 percent 
of the average gas bill goes to the producer? 

No; it is misleading to claim that the pro- 
ducer receives only 10 percent of the average 
gas bill. In 1953 the average price paid to 
producers by pipeline companies was 9.1 
cents per thousand cubic feet. The aver- 
age revenue received for natural gas sold 
to consumers by utilities in that year was 
4.2 cents per therm which approximates 42 
cents per thousand cubic feet. Thus, on the 
average, the producer received approxi- 
mately 22 percent of the total amount paid 
by the consumer. It is also misleading to 
claim that the price the consumer paid for 
gas has risen only one-eleventh as much as 
the general cost of living during the past 16 
years. It was because of the existence prior 
to 1938 of high natural-gas rates that the 
Congress enacted the Natural Gas Act. The 
Federal Power Commission drastically re- 
duced pipeline-company rates during the 
years 1942-47 which reductions were reflected 
in lower retail rates in many areas of the 
country. 

During the period 1948-53 the retail price 
of gas as reflected in the Consumers’ Price 
Index has increased about 11 percent. Many 
gas-rate increases have been granted in 1954 
by the State regulatory commissions and 
are not, of course, reflected in the above per- 
centage. Other increases are pending. 

10. Is Federal regulation necessary to keep 
gas rates at reasonable levels? 

Unless the price of gas entering the inter- 
state line is regulated all that subsequent 
regulation can accomplish is to pass on the 
increased field cost of gas in higher pipeline 
and retail gas rates. Increases in the field 
cost of gas must be recognized by the FPC 
and the State regulatory commissions and 
they are compelled by law to shift the bur- 
den of these increases to the consumer. 
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11. Why should the price ef gas be regu- 
lated when coal, oil, grain, and most other 
commodities are not regulated? 

The purpose of regulation is to limit 
profits ef monopolies to reasonable levels. 
Because the supply of natural gas is mostiy 
owned by a relatively few corporations and 
because only one practical transportation 
medium is available, namely, pipelines, Con- 
gress determined in 1938 that the natural- 
gas business was affected with a public in- 
terest and should be regulated by the Fed- 
eral Government. The change which has 
taken place since that time in the fleld cost 
of gas has emphasized the necessity for reg- 
ulation in order to protect consumers against 
exploitation at the hands of natural-gas 
companies. 

12. Will Federal regulation conflict with 
State conservation regulation? 

The Natural Gas Act prohibits regulation 
by the Commission of the physical activities 
of production and gathering. In the 16 
years the Commission has regulated pipe- 
line companies which own producing prop- 
erties it has never regulated the production 
and gathering activities of such companies. 
In the Commission's Order 174-B prescrib- 
ing rules and regulations for the so-called 
independent producers, the Commission 
specifically provided that its rules were not 
intended as interfering or intended to in- 
terfere with valid conservation orders of a 
State agency relating to the production or 
gathering of natural gas. There is no valid 
reason to contend that a conflict would re- 
sult. 

13. Will Federal regulation reduce the sup- 
ply of natural gas? 

The threat to the gas supply of consumers 
has been and is being used as a club over 
the heads of distributors, pipeline companies 
and others who refuse to support legislation 
exempting the big oil companies from regu- 
lation of their gas sales in interstate com- 
merce. The hearings and debates in the 80th 
and 81st Congress on bills to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act are filled with similar threats 
to the effect that if legislation was not en- 
acted, gas supply would be curtailed or shut 
off. Despite these threats the great expan- 
sion program of the gas industry continued. 

Under Federal regulation, producers would 
be assured the recovery of their costs in- 
cluding costs of exploration and of drilling 
dry holes plus a reasonable profit. There is 
no reason to believe that producers will deny 
themselves a reasonable profit on the capital 
invested just for the purpose of going on a 
sit-down strike any more than any other 
utility would refuse to furnish service to the 
public unless it were permitted to charge 
all the traffic would bear. Under the stand- 
ards of the Natural Gas Act, the amount of 
profit allowed must be sufficient to permit 
the attraction of capital to the enterprise on 
reasonable terms. Thus, it is the Commis- 
sion's duty to allow such margins of profit 
as will make the gas producing business at- 
tractive to investors. 

14. Is it necessary to subject the little well 
owners to the burden of regulation in order 
to protect the public from unreasonable 
rates? 

No, for the reason these little producers 
control such a small proportion of the gas 
reserves that they cannot dominate the price 
situation. These small producers could very 
well be exempted from Federal regulation. 
A distinction should be made between them 
and the hundred or so large producers who 


sell 85 percent or more of the natural gas in 


interstate markets. 


COMMISSION SHOULD USE ACTUAL LEGITIMATE 
COSTS AND NOT THE SO-CALLED FAIR FIELD 
PRICE 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 

introducing today, and am now sending 

to the desk, a bill to amend the Natural 

Gas Act and to require that the rates and 

charges of natural-gas companies be 
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determined on the basis of the actual 
legitimate costs of the companies’ prop- 
erty, less depreciation. 

I may say, Mr. President, that this has 
been the standard used in the past, in 
happier days, by the Federal Power 
Commission. Under it, prices were kept 
at more reasonable levels, while profits 
were more than fair. The pipeline in- 
dustry prospered and grew at an amaz- 
ing rate. The present Federal Power 
Commission wanted to escape from this 
reasonable valuation procedure, how- 
ever, and it is apparently trying to 
change the method of valuation gen- 
erally from actual legitimate costs to 
what it terms fair field value, or the 
going rate in the field. 

In the Panhandle Eastern Pipeline 
case last year the Commission has al- 
ready applied the fair field price for- 
mula to gas produced by the pipeline 
itself at a much lesser cost. There is no 
valid excuse for writing these phantom 
costs into the rates that gas consumers 
must ultimately pay. 

The bill which I am introducing would 
reverse the principle laid down by the 
Commission in the Panhandle case and 
would prevent them from applying the 
field price formula to other producers 
also. 

In the absence of regulation, the go- 
ing rate charged by the producers to the 
pipeline companies is largely what the 
traffic will bear. Since natural gas is 
in great demand, there is no adequate 
competition between the natural-gas 
producers to keep the prices fair. This 
means, in effect, that the producers of 
natural gas can charge their own prices, 
and those prices to the pipeline trans- 
porters can be raised, and the higher 
costs passed, all the way down the line, 
in the form of higher retail prices of gas 
to the users and consumers, In the same 
manner, the phantom costs—based on 
field price levels—of pipeline producers 
are also being passed down the line to 
natural-gas consumers. 

We have just seen an instance of this 
in my own city of Chicago, where gas 
rates have been increased by $3.7 million 
a year. It was the admitted testimony 
that this increase had been made neces- 
sary by the fact that increases had oc- 
curred in the field and in the price of 
gas as it entered the main pipelines. 

So, Mr. President, we should return 
to the method of actual legitimate costs, 
and not turn to the method of so-called 
fair field value, which is nothing but the 
going price, which is not a regulated but 
a monopoly price. The bill I am intro- 
ducing would require the return to that 
cost method of rate regulation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1248) to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act to require that the rates 
and charges of natural-gas companies 
be determined on the basis of the actual 
legitimate cost of the companies’ prop- 
erty, less depreciation, introduced by Mr. 
DOUGLAS, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


of the act. 
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NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON DISPOSAL 
PLAN OF RUBBER-PRODUCING FA- 
CILITIES DISPOSAL COMMISSION 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I wish to 
give general notice that the Production 
and Stabilization Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency on Tuesday, March 8, will begin 
hearings on the disposal plan submitted 
to the Congress on January 24, 1955, by 
the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal 
Commission. It will be recalled that 
under the provisions of the Rubber Pro- 
ducing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953, 
the Congress created this Commission 
and empowered it to accept proposals 
from prospective purchasers of the 27 
synthetic rubber manufacturing facil- 
ities owned by the Federal Government. 
That act further empowered the Com- 
mission to negotiate and recommend to 
the Congress sale of those plants in cases 
where acceptable terms of sale could be 
worked out in accordance with the terms 
The Commission was given 
certain guides in carrying out these du- 
ties. It was to bear in mind, among 
other items, the need for obtaining full 
fair value for the plants, the need for 
setting up a free, competitive industry, 
the needs of national security, and the 
interests of small business. 

The Commission, on January 24, rec- 
ommended to the Congress that 24 of 
the 27 plants be sold. 

Under the act, the Congress has 60 
days of continuous session following Jan- 
uary 24 within which either House may 
disapprove the sale of any one or more 
or all of the plants. The continuous ses- 
sion is broken only by adjournment sine 
die or adjournment of either House for 
more than 3 days toa day certain. The 
statute provides that either House may 
adopt a disapproving resolution affecting 
the sale of any one or more or all of 
the plants, but unless it does so within 
the 60-day period, the sales as recom- 
mended by the Commission will be car- 
ried out. If either House of Congress 
disapproves the sale of any plant, the 
prospective purchasers of the remaining 
plants have an opportunity to withdraw 
from purchasing the plant. If the re- 
sult of action by the Congress and the 
purchasers is to leave less capacity than 
500,000 long tons of general-purpose syn- 
thetic rubber or 43,000 long tons of butyl 
rubber available for sale under the Com- 
mission’s plan, then none of the plants 
may be sold, but they will continue to 
be operated for the account of the Gov- 
ernment. 

If any part of the Commission’s dis- 
posal plan is carried out, plants not sold 
must, under the terms of the act, be 
placed in standby for a 3-year period. 
Under certain conditions, any alcohol 
butadiene plant can be leased within 
that 3-year period. 

The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee has received a bill—S. 691—to allow 
reopening of sale negotiations on a syn- 
thetic-rubber plant at Baytown, Tex. 
That bill, introduced by the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] for him- 
self and the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JOHNSON] is now pending before 
that committee’s Subcommittee on Pro- 
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duction and Stabilization. Hearings on 
it are in order. 

Moreover, several committee members 
have received specific objections to the 
sale of certain of the plants recommend- 
ed for sale by the Commission. For that 
reason, it is thought desirable for the 
Subcommittee on Production and Stabi- 
lization to hold an open hearing on those 
objections plus any other substantial 
objections brought to its attention before 
the date of the hearing. 

As chairman of the subcommittee I 
wish to give pubiic notice that the sub- 
committee will begin hearings on Tues- 
day, March 8, at 10 a. m. 

Prior to that time the subcommittee 
staff will collect and evaluate complaints 
concerning the disposal of specific plants. 
Testimony will then be taken from those 
whose complaints appear to be of such 
substantial nature as to warrant consid- 
eration by the subcommittee. Upon re- 
quest, testimony in opposition to the 
complaints will also be received. Those 
not heard will be given an opportunity 
to include material in the record of the 
hearing. 

At the same hearing the subcommittee 
will take testimony on Senate bill 691. 

This is to give public notice that any- 
one objecting to S. 691 for any reason is 
expected to bring his objection to the 
attention of the subcommittee in writing 
prior to the date of the hearing. 

Similarly anyone having a substantial 
complaint concerning the proposed sale 
of any of the 24 plants included in the 
Commission's report is likewise expected 
to submit his objections in writing to the 
subcommittee in time for its considera- 
tion prior to the scheduling of witnesses 
for the hearing. 

The 60-day deadline prescribed by the 
act makes it imperative that any hear- 
ings held on these matters be conducted 
promptly and concluded in time to allow 
any action necessary to be taken by. the 
Senate before the expiration of the 60- 
day period. 

I hope that this announcement may 
receive widespread publicity so that the 
plans of the subcommittee may be 
known, This will result in the holding 
of adequate and fair hearings within the 
time limits set by the act. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cur- 
TIS in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Delaware yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. FREAR, I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Delaware may have stated the exact 
date; but if so, I did not note it, When 
will the 60 days expire? 

Mr. FREAR. On March 25. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In order to stop a 
sale is it required that both Houses veto 
it, or can it be stopped by a veto by only 
one House? 

Mr. FREAR. Either House may thus 
veto it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But if the Senate is 
to veto it, the Senate must do so before 
March 25; is that correct? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; and, any such pro- 
posal supposedly would come from the 
committee. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr.FREAR. Unless either the Senate 
or the House were to be out of session 
for a period of more than 3 days. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, that is 
not likely to occur before March 25. 

Mr. FREAR. No; it is not likely. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In other words, the 
veto deadline is getting pretty close upon 
us; is it not? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alabama for calling atten- 
tion to these facts. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think this point 
should be emphasized, because there is 
little time in which to act. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. By the way, this 
involves a multimillion dollar bill. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; and 24 plants. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And also one of the 
largest undertakings of the Government 
during the war, and one which has gen- 
erally continued in operation since that 
time. I may add that it has been a 
profitable operation. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; it has been profit- 
able and productive at a time when syn- 
thetic rubber was most needed. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES WITH THE 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RE- 
GARDING THE ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an exchange of notes between 
the United States Ambassador to Can- 
ada, R. Douglas Stuart, and the Cana- 
dian External Minister, Lester Pearson, 
on the subject of future construction of 
the United States-Canadian St. Law- 
rence Seaway. This exchange supple- 
ments a previous exchange of August 
17, 1954, and constitutes an important 
landmark in the history of this great 
project, which I am pleased to have 
helped achieve as author of the Wiley 
Seaway law—Public Law 358, 83d Con- 
gress. 

I may say that I have been in closest 
touch with our American officials rela- 
tive to this important exchange. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be reproduced 
at this point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES EMBASSY, 
Ottawa, Canada, February 21, 1955. 
The Honorable L. B. PEARSON, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Ottawa. 

Deat MR. Pearson: I refer to conversations 
which were held recently between yourself, 
Mr. Howe, and Ambassador Heeney and, on 
our side, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Anderson, and my- 


self, on our respective plans for St. Lawrence 
Seaway construction. 


In the light of these conversations, and of 
the exchange of notes of August 1954, we 
understand that the Canadian Government 
under present conditions will not construct 
navigation facilities which by-pass the power 
dams in the Cornwall-Barnhart Island areas. 
It is further understood that while the 
Canadian Government intends to acquire 
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land now in that vicinity to provide such 
facilities at some future date, such construc- 
tion will not be initiated until after discus- 
sions between the two governments. 

The United States Government has, as you 
know, a statutory obligation under Public 
Law 358, 88d Congress, to construct facilities 
for 27-foot navigation in the vicinity of 
Point Rockway, N. Y., opposite Iroquois, 
Ontario. However, since the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has awarded a contract for con- 
struction of facilities for 27-foot navigation 
at Iroquots, we will seek congressional action 
at an appropriate time to be relieved of this 
statutory obligation for such construction 
end, thereafter, will not initiate such con- 
struction until after discussions between the 
two governments. 

Under these arrangements the Canadian 
canal and lock at Iroquois will be the exclu- 
sive means for navigation to bypass the 
power project control dam at that point. 
Similarly, the Long Sault Canal, with two 
locks near Massenr, N. Y., to be constructed 
by the United States, will be the exclusive 
means for navigation to bypass the dams in 
the Cornwall-Branhart Island area. e 

These arrangements eliminate uneconom- 
ical duplication of navigation facilities for 
27-foot or lesser draft on opposite sides of 
the St. Lawrence River to bypass the power 
and control dams in the International Rapids 
section, and retain the development on a 
joint basis of this common undertaking of 
our two countries, consistent with the prin- 
ciples of St. Lawrence Seaway legislation of 
both countries, 

I would appreciate your confirming that 
this letter represents the views expressed in 
our meetings. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. DOUSLAS STUART. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, CANADA, 
Ottawa, February 22, 1955. 
His Excellency R. DOUGLAS STUART, 
Ambassador of the United States of 
America, Ottawa, Ontario. 

My Dear AMBASSADOR: In reply to your 
letter of February 21, 1955, on our respective 
plans for the construction of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, I wish to confirm that your 
letter represents the views expressed in our 
meetings. 

Yours sincerely, 
L. B. Pearson. 


DEEPENING THE GREAT LAKES 
CONNECTING CHANNELS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
most important issues facing the current 
session of the Congress is action on pro- 
posed legislation to deepen the Great 
Lakes connecting channels. This is the 
subject of a bill (S. 171) which I have 
personally introduced, in addition to 
numerous other measures having the 
same objective. 

The people of Wisconsin, who have 
long been in the forefront of the efforts 
for the seaway itself, are once more ex- 
tremely anxious to see the fulfillment of 
this phase of the 27-foot, 2,400-mile 
artery into the heart of the North Ameri- 
can Continent. Without these channels, 
we will not have a true deep waterway 
west of Lake Erie. 

I send to the desk four expressions on 
this important matter from my State: 
The first is from the Governor's Com- 
mittee for the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project, whose chairman is the Honor- 
able Harry Brockel. The second is from 
the Milwaukee Common Council; the 
third is from the Superior Common 
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Council; and the fourth is from the 
Algoma Harbor Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that each of 
these be printed at this point in the body 
of the Recor, and that they be preceded 
by a list of the distinguished members 
of the Governors’ committee—men and 
women representing all phases of Wis- 
consin life. 

There being no objection, the list and 
letters were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE FoR THE St. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY PROJECT, STATE OF WISCONSIN, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, Room 710, Ciry Hatt, MILWAU- 
KEE, WIs. 


Officers: Honorary chairman, Gov. Walter 
J. Kohler, Jr.; chairman, Harry C. Brockel; 
vice chairman, Curtis Hatch; secretary, Rob- 
ert W. Hansen, 

Committee: Organizations—Gordon W. 
Roseleip, commander, American Legion; 
George Haberman, president, Federation of 
Labor; Robert W. Hansen, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles; Curtis Hatch, president, Farm Bu- 
real Federation; K. W. Hones, president, 
Farmers Union; John F. Leason, past com- 
mander, Amvets; Bertell MacDonald, past 
commander, Veterans of Foreign Wars; Frank 
E. Betz, commander, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; Lyman McKee, President, Madison 
Milk Producers Association; H. O. Melby, 
Rural Electrification Association; Wm. O. 
Perdue, Pure Milk Products Cooperative; Mrs. 
Carl Romanik, Business and Professional 
Women’s Club; Wm B. Seffern, Master 
Grange; Howard E. Norris, president, junior 
chamber of commerce; Charles M. Schultz, 
president, CIO; Milo K. Swanton, secretary, 
Council of Agriculture; Leonard Zubrensky, 
chairman, AVC Council. Industry—Robert 
Friend, president, Nordberg Manufacturing 
Co.; Joseph Heil, president, the Heil Co.; 
Henry R. Knudsen, Knudsen Bros, Ship- 
bullding & Dry Dock Co.; William D. Vogel, 
president, P&V-Atlas Industrial Center. 
Citizens—Harry C. Brockel, Milwaukee; C. E. 
Broughton, Sheboygan; C. D. Brower, Jr., 
Sturgeon Bay; Mrs. J. W. Keck, Watertown; 
Ray J. Laubenstein, Green Bay; Irwin Maier, 
Milwaukee; Frank H. Ranney, Milwaukee; 
Julius Sherfinski, Ashland; Neil Smith, 
Superior. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 12, 1955. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: This committee, as 
you know, was appointed by Governor Kohler 
in 1952 to develop wide public support for 
the St. Lawrence Seaway project and to en- 
courage seaway support by affiliated organi- 
zations in other States. 

With the successful passage of the Wiley 
Seaway bill in May 1954. Governor Kohler 
has requested that the committee continue 
its service, with the particular assignment 
of working for the deepening of Great Lakes 
connecting channels, and supporting the ef- 
Torts of our congressional representatives for 
this important legislation. 

Meeting in Governor Kohler’s office on Feb- 
ruary 2, the committee directed that an ex- 
pression of commendation be conveyed to 
you and the other members of the Wisconsin 
congressional delegation for leadership and 
loyal support of St. Lawrence Seaway legisla- 
tion through many vicissitudes. The com- 
mittee also went on record as declaring its 
full support of legislation for the deepening 
of Great Lakes connecting channels, and the 
committee resources will be made available 
to the fullest extent to support measures 
taken by the Members of the House and Sen- 
ate from Wisconsin in support of this im- 
portant objective. We are fully conscious 
that without the deepening of the Great 
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Lakes connecting channels to the official 
seaway draft, the upper Great Lakes and the 
State of Wisconsin will be severely handi- 
capped in realizing the full benefits of the 
seaway project. 

Please call upon the committee for any 
assistance it may be able to render in your 
commendable efforts toward this very impor- 
tant goal. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. C. BROCKEL, 
Chairman, 


RESOLUTION REGARDING FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
AND APPROPRIATIONS To DEEPEN CONNECT- 
ING CHANNELS OF THE GREAT LAKES 
Whereas the Governments of the United 

States and Canada are now engaged in the 
construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project, which, when completed in 1959, will 
open the Port of Milwaukee and other cities 
of the Great Lake to deep-draft ocean nav- 
igation, with great benefits to the economy 
of the entire midcontinent area and to na- 
tional defense; and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence Seaway project 
will provide 27-foot navigation only to Lake 
Erie, and the connecting channels of the 
Great Lakes in the Detroit River, St. Clair 
River, Straits of Mackinac, and St. Marys 
River will require deepening in order to 
bring the full benefits of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project and deep-draft navigation to 
the ports of Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, and 
Lake Superior; and 

Whereas, entirely aside from the require- 
ments of the St, Lawrence Seaway project, 
the deepening of Great Lakes chipping chan- 
nels is timely and necessary to utilize to full 
capacity the many large vessels which have 
entered service on the Great Lakes recently, 
representing an investment of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and which are now un- 
able to operate at full capacity due to chan- 
nel depth limitations; and 

Whereas the deepening of Great Lakes 
connecting channels will add to the efficiency 
of lake and ocean shipping and will confer 
great economic benefits on the commerce of 
the Great Lakes and of the entire Middle 
West, and is consistent with the trend to- 
ward deep-draft shipping and the substan- 
tial deepening of seaboard harbors at many 
localities; and 

Whereas congressional legislation for this 
purpose should be given high priority so that 
the deepening of Great Lakes connecting 
channels may be completed in time to coin- 
cide with the completion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, Wis., That this body here- 
by declares its vigorous support for legisla- 
tion to authorize the deepening of Great 
Lakes connecting channels and the appro- 
priation of funds for that purpose by the 
Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Wisconsin be requested to 
exert their best efforts to secure the passage 
of such authorizing and appropriating legis- 
lation by the 84th Congress; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the board of harbor com- 
missioners and other interested city officials 
and departments be authorized by this com- 
mon council to take all steps necessary to 
further the progress of connecting channels 
deepening legislation, and to collaborate 
with all other ports, associations, and inter- 
ests working toward this end; and be it 
further - 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be transmitted by the city clerk to the 
President of the United States; to the Sena- 
tors and Members in Congress from the State 
of Wisconsin; to the Public Works Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives; to the Com- 
merce Committee, United States Senate; and 
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to the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army. 


RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY THE CITY CoUNCIL 
OF THE CITY or SUPERIOR, WIS., AUTHORIZ- 
ING AND DIRECTING THE CITY CLERK To For- 
WARD THIS RESOLUTION TO THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL REPRESENTATIVES URGING THE EN- 
DORSEMENT OF A PROPOSED BILL FOR THE 
DEEPENING AND IMPROVING OF THE CONNECT- 
ING CHANNELS OF THE GREAT LAKES 


Whereas the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army have filed their report 
on the cost of the proposed deepening and 
improving of the connecting channels of the 
Great Lakes; and 

Whereas the United States Congress will, 
very shortly, consider the necessary appro- 
priation for such deepening and improving 
of said connecting channels; and 

Whereas the Great Lakes Harbor Associa- 
tion has, through its legal counsel, filed a 
brief with the United States engineers en- 
dorsing the connecting channels project; and 

Whereas it is extremely necessary that this 
project commence at the earliest possible 
time in order that large ships entering the 
Great Lakes will be able to move west of 
Toledo at full draft upon completion of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Superior, in regularly assembled meeting, 
That this council go on record as endorsing 
and strongly urging the adoption of the re- 
port submitted by the Corps of Engineers 
of the United States Army; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be and he 
hereby is instructed to forward a copy of 
this resolution to the Wisconsin representa- 
tives in Congress and to the Great Lakes 
Harbor Association. 

Passed and adopted this 18th day of Jan- 
uary 1955. 

Approved this 19th day of January 1955. 

Scorr G. WILLIAMSON, 
President of the Council. 

Attest: 

R. E. McKeacue, City Clerk. 


ALGOMA, WIS. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WILEY: This letter is being writ- 
ten on behalf of the several civic organiza- 
tions of the city of Algoma which has a 
small harbor on Lake Michigan. The sub- 
ject legislation has been studied and dis- 
cussed with the members of the various 
organizations, and we strongly urge the en- 
dorsing of the connecting channels project 
as outlined in the brief filed by Mr. Herbert 
Naujoks, of the Great Lakes Harbor Associa- 
tion, with the United States engineers. 
Copies of this endorsement have been sent 
to all Members of Congress. 

Acting as chairman of the Algoma harbor 
committee of the city of Algoma and re- 
ceived definite expressions urging the adop- 
tion of this legislation. The list is as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Richard DeGuelle, mayor of the city of 
Algoma. 

Algoma City Council, eight members. 

Algoma Chamber of Commerce, 115 mem- 
bers. 

Algoma Boating Club, 50 members. 

Algoma Lions Club, 36 members. 

Mr. Verne Bushman, traffic manager of 
United States Plywood Corp. 

We all urge your support of this legis- 
lation. 

Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
GORDON R. MERCER, 
Chairman, City of Algoma 
Harbor Committee. 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP CONTEST BY 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOOD 
CHAINS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a most interesting letter from Mr. 
John A. Logan, president of the National 
Association of Food Chains. Mr. Logan 
describes a most commendable effort on 
the part of his national association in 
connection with good citizen awards 
throughout the 48 States. Good citi- 
zenship at the grass roots is indeed the 
pillar of this constitutional republic. 

I send to the desk the text of Mr. Lo- 
gan's letter describing the contest, and a 
list of the Wisconsin winners. I desire 
to congratulate each of these persons in 
the Badger State. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both items be printed at this 
point in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and list were ordered to be printed in 
the REcoRrD, as follows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1955. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: You will, we believe, be interested in 
the attached list of supermarket and food 
store managers in your State who are being 
presented Good Citizen Awards by the 
National Association of Food Chains. 

It has been said that, “Everyone talks 
about good citizenship, but very few do any- 
thing about it.“ The members of the 
National Association of Food Chains are now 
making what is, so far as is known, the first 
such effort on the part of an entire industry, 
To encourage good citizenship, the associa- 
tion, on behalf of its members, has taken the 
following steps: 

It approached Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University, which has been studying the 
subject of citizenship and made a grant to 
the college to develop a simple question- 
naire which would make it possible to rate 
the citizenship qualities of an individual. 

More than 50 food-chain companies asked 
over 10,000 of their managers to fill out these 
questionnaires. These have now been rated 
and some 1,600 managers who scored highest 
on the test are being awarded certificates of 
good citizenship. 

It is the hope of the members of this as- 
sociation that the interest aroused by this 
program will stimulate similar action by 
other industries and in the thousands of 
communities which these 10,000 men help to 
serve. 

The questionnaires include such subjects 
as work on community problems and proj- 
ects, voting and encouraging others to vote, 
knowledge of local problems and issues, and 
participation in welfare, church, and public 
service programs. 

The National Association of Food Chains’ 
membership includes most of the country’s 
leading food chains employing hundreds of 
thousands of people in food distribution 
centers, offices, and 15,000 supermarkets and 
food stores throughout the Nation. 

Cordially yours, 
* JOHN A. LOGAN. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Foop CHAINS 1955 
Goop CITIZEN AWARD WINNERS—WISCON- 
SIN 
George F. Anderson, Red Owl Stores, Inc., 

Franklin; Oconto Falls. 

Norman Austyold, National Tea Co., 621 

West Miner Avenue; Ladysmith. 

Clarence A. Anderson, National Tea Co., 

301 Ruder Street; Wausau. 
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Lawrence Belongie, Red Owl Stores, Inc., 
827 Carney Boulevard; Marinette. 

Douglas M. Eland, Red Owl Stores, Inc., 
1014 Gross Avenue; Green Bay. 

Anton M. Flegel, Red Owl Stores, Inc., 
Luxemburg. 

Arless M. French, Red Owl Stores, Inc., the 
Pines; Rhinelander. 

William J. Hossman, National Tea Co., 119 
South Seventh Street; Delavan. 

Robert Johnson, National Tea Co., 1517 
East Van Beck Avenue; Milwaukee. 

Harold Lindell, Red Owl Stores, Inc., 1107 
Wilson Avenue; Green Bay. 

Royce Locke, Red Owl Stores, Inc., Den- 
mark. 

Ronald Leverence, National Tea Co., 2455 
North 68th Street, Wauwatosa. 

Thomas M. Morrissey, National Tea Co., 
3009 South Third Street; Milwaukee. 

Fred A. Mallach, National Tea Co., 302 
Ninth Street; Watertown. 

William Moffit, National Tea Co., Rural 
Route 2; Menomonie. 

Edward Micka, the Kroger Co., 604 Wash- 
ington Street; Darlington. 

Bernhardt Naumann, National Tea Co., 
1606 South Seventh Street; Milwaukee. 

Robert Nickoli, the Kroger Co., 128 East 
Johnson Street, Fond du Lac. 

Paul T. Robbins, National Tea Co., 505 
LaBelle Avenue; Oconomowoc. 

David D. Schurhammer, National Tea Co., 
2802 South 23d Street; La Crosse. 

James J. Smith, National Tea Co., 2407 
West Finn Place; Milwaukee. 

John A. Stock, National Tea Co., 2317 White 
Street; Marinette. 

Bernard Therriault, Red Owl Stores, Inc., 
Main Street; Oconto Falls, 

Emanuel Tate, Red Owl Stores, Inc., 114 
South Union Street; Shawano. 

Mel Tozier, Red Owl Stores, Inc., 1113 Mar- 
quette Avenue; Green Bay. 

Leonard Ullsperger, National Tea Co., 219 
East Park Avenue, Menomonee Falls. 

Earl D. White, National Tea Co., 6324 Ogden 
Avenue; Superior. 

Lowell Zimmer, the Kroger Co., 1149 Forest 
Street; Beloit. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid-be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BENNETT, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Charles Noah Shepardson, of Texas, to be 
a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, vice Paul Emmert 
Miller, deceased. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
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I report, favorably, for the calendar, the 
nomination of Theophil Carl Kammholz, 
of Illinois, to be General Counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board. I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAs] may be authorized to file any views 
he may see fit to submit on the nomina- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nomination will be received, and placed 
on the Executive Calendar; and, without 
objection, the authority requested for 
the Senator from Illinois is granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Trevor Gardner, of California, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Rear Adm. James S. Russell, 
United States Navy, to be Chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics for a term of 4 
years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD—BOYD LEEDOM 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Boyd Leedom, of South Dakota, 
to be a member of the National Labor 
Relations Board for a term of 5 years 
expiring December 16, 1959. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am sure this nomination 
will be confirmed. I rise to speak, not 
because of any fear that it will not be 
confirmed, but because I wish the RECORD 
to show that in my opinion this nomina- 
tion is an outstanding one of a very 
worthy man, and also because I desire to 
give expression to a few personal 
thoughts in connection therewith. 

Mr. President, Boyd Leedom, of South 
Dakota, is presently the presiding judge 
of the South Dakota Supreme Court. 
The father of Judge Leedom was Chester 
Leedom, popularly known for many 
years in South Dakota as “Chet” Leedom. 
“Chet” was executive secretary to a for- 
mer Member of this body, the Honorable 
William Henry McMaster, when Sena- 
tor McMaster became a Member of the 
Senate. Subsequently, Mr. Leedom was 
appointed United States marshal for the 
State of South Dakota. 

A number of years ago—far more than 
I care now to recount— Chet“ Leedom 
was one of half a dozen men who first 
encouraged me to become a candidate for 
nomination to a seat in the House of 
Representatives. He liked to encourage 
young men to take an active interest in 
politics. He often told me of the accom- 
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plishments of his son, Boyd, then a stu- 
dent at the State university. Chet“ had 
a flair for making friends and for public 
service that has been carried on in the 
career of his son, Boyd Leedom. 

But it would hardly be fair to credit 
the father of Boyd Leedom with all the 
capacity for public service which the son 
embodies for Judge Leedom had a 
mother who was widely respected for her 
advocacy of high ideals in public serv- 
ice. She was very active in the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. She had 
a deep religious faith which has found 
expression in the ideals exemplified in 
the life of Judge Leedom. 

Judge Leedom himself has been an 
outstanding layman of the Methodist 
church in South Dakota. He is a man of 
very broad sympathies. In his home 
town of Rapid City, S. Dak., he is 
a member of the board of directors of a 
Protestant hospital. At Pierre, the State 
capital, when he became a member of 
the supreme court, he became a member 
of the board of trustees for a Catholic 
hospital. 

I only wish that Judge Leedom’s par- 
ents could be here today, for they would 
rightfully take pride in the appointment 
by the President and confirmation by the 
Senate of their son to this important 
post on the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

As a lawyer, Judge Leedom practiced 
law in Rapid City for more than 20 years. 

A few days ago when the announce- 
ment was made by the President of the 
nomination of Judge Leedom, a resolu- 
tion commending the appointment was 
unanimously adopted by the bar of 
Pennington County. 

As a member of the Supreme Court of 
South Dakota, Judge Leedom has been 
widely known for his fairness and legal 
ability and the understanding with 
which he has met the responsibilities of 
that office. 

It was characteristic of the modesty 
of the man that, the other day, when he 
appeared before the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, in connection with 
that committee’s consideration of his 
nomination, he should refer to his 2½ 
years in the Navy as “uneventful.” That 
drew commendation from the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas]. 

When the chairman of the committee, 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL], queried Mr. Leedom with 
respect to his service in the field of labor 
relations, he modestly said that he sup- 
posed he had had little experience which 
would be regarded as directly in the field 
of labor-management relations. How- 
ever, he had served as “the neutral mem- 
ber” of some mediation boards appointed 
under the National Railway Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The questioning by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama developed the fact 
that Judge Leedom had served in some 
40 cases as the neutral member of the 
board, cases in which the members rep- 
resenting labor and management had 
been unable to come to an agreement. 
The Senator from Alabama asked, What 
happens when they do not agree?” 
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Judge Leedom explained that then the 
neutral member of the board makes the 
decision. 

The Senator from Alabama asked, 
“What if the respective sides do not wish 
to accept the award?” 

Judge Leedom said they could go to 
court and obtain an injunction or affirm- 
ative action. However, it developed 
that in none of the 40 cases in which he 
had served, so far as he knew, had either 
side resorted to the courts to carry out 
the findings. 

Mr. President, many men would hesi- 
tate to leave the relative security and 
comparative quiet of a State supreme 
court for the uncertainties and turmoil 
of a board in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations. But when the invita- 
tion came to Judge Leedom, he looked 
upon it as a challenge to wider service. 
So as he said to the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH] at the hearing Fri- 
day, he will resign from the bench if 
confirmed, and come here shortly to 
enter upon his new duties. 

I feel that in this appointment the 
United States will be well served. It is 
generally recognized that membership 
on the National Labor Relations Board 
entails difficult responsibilities. Judge 
Leedom has been an honest and upright 
judge. I feel confident that he will be- 
come a worthy and respected member of 
the National Labor Relations Board, and 
I am pleased to note that his nomina- 
tion comes to the Senate recommended 
by the unanimous vote of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Boyd Lee- 
dom to be a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board? 

The nomination was confirmed. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Lt. Gen. Anthony Clement 
McAuliffe to be commander in chief, 
United States Army, in Europe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Maj. Gen. Laurin Lyman Wil- 
liams to be Comptroller of the Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 


NOMINATIONS IN THE ARMY, AIR 
FORCE, NAVY, AND MARINE 
CORPS FAVORABLY REPORTED 
BUT NOT PRINTED ON THE CAL- 
ENDAR 
Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, sun- 

dry routine nominations in Army, Air 

Force, Navy, and Marine Corps have 

been favorably reported, but not printed 

on the Executive Calendar. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these nominations be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. CLEMENTS. I ask that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith, 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I move that the 
Senate resume the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


AID TO OPERATORS OF FAMILY- 
SIZE FARMS—ADDITIONAL SPON- 
SOR OF SENATE BILL 1199 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
February 23, I introduced a bill, for my- 
self and the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Keravuver]. I refer to Senate bill 
1199. I take great pleasure in asking 
unanimous consent that in the perma- 
nent Recorp, the name of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] be 
added as a joint sponsor of that bill, and 
that in any subsequent printing of the 
bill his name be added thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say in that 
connection that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has a very fine 
background with respect to agricultural 
matters. The bill which I introduced is 
an agricultural bill. It seeks to obtain 
effective action along the line of assist- 
ance to the operators of family-sized 
farms, For many years after gradua- 
tion from college, the Senator from 
South Carolina was actively engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. I am therefore 
very happy to have him join in sponsor- 
ing this measure. 


ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I move that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 
Wednesday next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Wednesday, March 
2, 1955, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate February 28, 1955: 
IN THE ARMY 

Maj. Gen. James Dunne O'Connell, 014935, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army), for appointment as Chief 
Signal Officer, United States Army, and as 
major general in the Regular Army of the 
United States, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 206 of the Army Organization Act of 
1950 and section 513 of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947. 

The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of subsection 504 (d) 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947; 


To be generals 


Gen. John Edwin Hull, 07377, Army of the 
United States (major general, U. S. Army). 
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Gen. Charles Lawrence Bolté, 06908, Army 
of the United States (major general, U. S. 
Army). 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 28, 1955: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE 


Trevor Gardner, of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Rear Adm. James S. Russell, United States 
Navy, to be Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics for a term of 4 years. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
Boyd Leedom, of South Dakota, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term of 5 years expiring Decem- 
ber 16, 1959. 
In THE ARMY 


APPOINTMENTS 


Lt. Gen. Anthony Clement McAuliffe, 
012263, Army of the United States (major 
general, U. S. Army), to be commander in 
chief, United States Army, Europe, with the 
rank of general, and as general in the Army 
of the United States, under the provisions of 
sections 504 and 515 of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947. 

Maj. Gen. Laurin Lyman Williams, 08425, 
United States Army, to be Comptroller of the 
Army, with the rank of lieutenant general, 
and as lieutenant general in the Army of the 
United States, under the provisions of sec- 
tions 504 and 515 of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

The nominations of Francis J. Aiken, Jr., 
and 246 other officers, for promotion in the 
Regular Army, which were confirmed today, 
were received by the Senate on February 15, 
1955, and may be found in full in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for that date, under the 
caption “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of Francis J. Aiken, Jr., which appears 
on page 1555, and ending with the name of 
Peter H. Thames, which appears on page 1556. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 

The nominations of Robert Crawford and 
442 other officers for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force, which were confirmed to- 
day, were received by the Senate on February 
1, 1955, and may be found in full in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for that date, under 
the caption “Nominations,” beginning with 
the name of Robert Crawford, which is shown 
on page 1066, and ending with the name of 
Jessie J. Heney, which is shown on page 1067. 


IN THE NAVY AND IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The nominations of Galen B. Allen and 665 
other officers, for appointment in the Navy, 
which were confirmed today, were received by 
the Senate on February 4, 1955, and may be 
found in full in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for that date, under the caption “Nomina- 
tions,” beginning with the name of Galen B. 
Allen, which is shown on page 1200, and end- 
ing with the name of Don J. Slee, which ap- 
pears on page 1202. 

The nominations of William H. Sublette 
and 6,406 other officers, for appointment in 
the Navy, and the nominations of Charles W. 
Abbott and 7,910 other officers, for appoint- 
ment in the Marine Corps, which were con- 
firmed today, were received by the Senate on 
February 11, 1955, and may be found in full 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for that date, 
under the caption “Nominations,” beginning 
with the name of William H. Sublette, which 
is shown on page 1474, and ending with the 
name of Murray G. Dowler, which appears 
on page 1503. 
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Monpay, FEBRUARY 28, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Father Michael Igoe, St. Louis 
Catholic Church, Groveton, Va., offered 
the following prayer: 


Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the Living 
God, one and coequal with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, very God and very 
man, Thou didst promise that whatso- 
ever we ask the Father in Thy name it 
will be given to us. With humble and 
humbled hearts, contritely mindful of 
our sins and weaknesses, in the name of 
Christ Jesus our Lord, we ask our Father 
in heaven graciously and mercifully to 
hear this our prayer: 

Help us to realize and ever more per- 
fectly in our civic life our calling to be 
sons of God. The inspiration and the 
ultimate stability of our democracy is the 
fact of the inviolable dignity and rights, 
with corresponding duties of adopted 
sons of God. Before every human law, 
there is Thy divine law, under which we 
are accountable to Thee. 

Thou didst so create us that perforce 
we must live together in civil society for 
our common temporal good. 

Thankful for Thy bounties to us, we 
humbly beg for the light and strength 
to express our gratitude in true wisdom 
in our local and national actions. 

Send forth Thy spirit to enlighten and 
strengthen our civic duties toward each 
other. 

Father in heaven, accept this pleading 
in the name of Thy divine Son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord, and through His merits 
mercifully and graciously hear our 
prayer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, February 25, 1955, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a joint resolution 
of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 

S. J. Res. 42. Joint resolution to amend 
the National Housing Act, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate further insists upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 3828) entitled 
“An act to adjust the salaries of judges 
of United States courts, United States 
attorneys, Members of Congress, and for 
other purposes”; disagreed to by the 
House; asked a further conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr. WATKINS, and Mr. DIRKSEN to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


INCREASE IN JUDICIAL AND CON- 
GRESSIONAL SALARIES 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3828) to 
adjust the salaries of judges of United 
States courts, United States attorneys, 
Members of Congress, and for other pur- 
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poses, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
insist on disagreement to the Senate 
amendment, and agree to the further 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. DIES. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I wish to make a very brief obser- 
vation. I understand the difference is 
over the $1,250 expense allowance. May 
I suggest to our conferees that that 
$1,250 be eliminated, and the five rail- 
road trips which the members of the 
other body want also be eliminated. 
The salary ought to be put at $25,000. 
and we ought to pay our taxes on $25,000 
like every other citizen. 

Mr. ARENDS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary if he can possibly clarify for me 
the situation with respect to this par- 
ticular conference. As I read the ac- 
counts in the papers Saturday and yes- 
terday, there seems to be the general 
impression that this $1,250 item is tax 
exempt. I would like a clarifying state- 
ment, because certainly I do not think 
any one of us should be put in a special 
category or classification different from 
any other taxpaying citizen of the 
United States. I was always under the 
impression that that item was not tax 
exempt. 

Mr. CELLER. It is an expense al- 
lowance. It is tax exempt in this 
sense. For example, you are al- 
lowed $600 for your expenses back home 
for the operation of your office. You 
may be supplied a voucher, one of those 
pink vouchers and you get $600 a year 
out of the contingent fund of the House. 
That is like an expense account which 
any businessman or professional man 
incurs. He takes it out of his business 
funds. It is essential for his business 
operation to spend such sums. So it is 
with Congressmen. They spend $600 a 
year to defray expenses of running their 
congressional office or doing their work 
back home. Of course there is no tax 
on it. The $1,250 allowance was a limi- 
tation, a maximum allowance for legit- 
imate expenses. If you spent, let us 
say, $200 for extra telephone calls or 
$300 for extra telegrams or $200 for 
mimeograph work, you could specify 
those items of expense by voucher and 
submit the voucher to the Clerk of the 
House and the funds would be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House up 
to $1,250. There was no tax on it. 

Mr. ARENDS. May I say to the 
chairman of the conferees on this side of 
the aisle, I think that item ought to be 
eliminated so that we will not be classi- 
fied as tax escapees one way or the other 
or granting ourselves any special privi- 
leges. It leads to misunderstandings. 

Mr. CELLER. Certainly, that will be 
given consideration. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from New York would answer a 
question or two. I notice in the papers 
that one of the Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court is scheduled to em- 
bark in June on a trip throughout Rus- 
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sia. This same Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, about this 
time a year ago, spent a week or 10 days 
tramping along the old C. & O. Canal to 
prove something or other. Ido not know 
just what. Does the gentleman still 
think that the increase to the Supreme 
Court Justices of the United States 
should be continued in this bill under the 
circumstances of that Court adjourning 
in June until October each year? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think that we 
should judge whether there should be an 
increase by what that particular judge 
or any other judge has done or has failed 
to do. 

Mr. GROSS. May I say to the gentle- 
man that in my opinion, these increases 
to the Federal judiciary and the Supreme 
Court are out of all reason under the 
circumstances. I want the Recorp to 
show I am opposed to this bill. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted for our pay raise. 
While it was more than I really wanted 
to go, I did so with the sincere belief that 
the conferees of both Chambers would 
agree on a reasonable salary. The House 
version did not contain a tax-exempt ex- 
pense account. Our bill laid it on the 
line and was all subject to full income 
tax payment, the same as all other tax- 
payers in America. 

On last Friday, February 25, at noon, 
when the House met, I was detained in 
my office by a long-distance call from 
a constituent. When I had finished, I 
practically ran from my office to this 
floor in order to object to the conferees’ 
report, and attempt to have the House 
strike from it the section that contained 
this free-loader expense account, on the 
grounds that the new pay raise itself ob- 
viated the necessity for any such piggy- 
back ride. Much to my chagrin, I ar- 
rived here on the floor about a minute 
after the conferees’ report had been ap- 
proved. 

There is a desperate need for a judicial 
and congressional salary increase, be- 
cause Congress has had only 1 pay raise 
in 30 years. What is more, the $7,500 
raise is cut actually to about $3,750, due 
to our present 50-cent dollar. Take the 
additional income tax out of this raise— 
counting five exemptions—and the net 
increase take-home pay is roughly $2,750. 
The present $22,500 contained in the 
conferees’ report makes any additional 
office expense at this time ill-advised, un- 
warranted, and indefensible. In my 
opinion, if we do not void this section 
promptly, the taxpayers might justifiably 
think that this is a lightfingered, back- 
handed raid on the Treasury, 

All any Member wants is a fair and 
reasonable salary without any fancy fix- 
ings. 

Having supported the original measure 
in the hope of an equitable, fair com- 
promise, I urge the House conferees to 
accept the instructions of the Senate 
conferees. Let us cut out this tax-free 
expense account of $1,250 and settle the 
issue now. 

As bad as we need a salary increase, 
we simply cannot sacrifice the dignity of 
our office or cheapen ourselves in order 
to get it. 
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One year ago tomorrow, March 1, the 
House was badly shot up by would-be as- 
sassins. While that might well be an oc- 
cupational hazard we assume upon elec- 
tion to Congress it could also be an addi- 
tional argument for a salary in keeping 
with our station in life. However, let us 
not ever expect, ask, or accept any tax- 
free “doodads” no matter how difficult 
the course. If the conferees do not toss 
this expense account out, I urge you all to 
join with me and vote against the whole 
business. In my opinion, we will com- 
mand far more respect from the country 
if we do. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER]? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs. CELLER, 
WALTER, and REED of Illinois. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution, House Resolution 
159, and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That CHET HOLIFIELD, of Cali- 
fornia, be, and he is hereby, elected a member 
of the standing Committee of the House of 
Representatives on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PAY-AS-YOU-GO RETIREMENT 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. GUBSER] 
and I have introduced identical bills, 
H. R. 4471 and H. R. 4472, which provide 
for a comprehensive, universal, adequate, 
pay-as-you-go retirement program. 
These bills are similar to the bipartisan 
legislation cosponsored in the 83d Con- 
gress by our former colleagues Mr. An- 
gell, of Oregon, and Mr. Secrest, of Ohio. 

These bills, in summary, provide every 
adult citizen in the United States with 
equal basic Federal social-security pay- 
ments, permitting retirement with bene- 
fits at age 60, and also covering total 
disability, from whatever cause, for cer- 
tain citizens under 60; they give pro- 
tection to widows with children; and 
further provide an ever-expanding mar- 
ket for goods and services through the 
payment and distribution of such bene- 
fits in ratio to the Nation’s steadily in- 
creasing ability to produce, with the cost 
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of such benefits to be carried by every 
citizen in proportion to the income privi- 
leges he enjoys. 

Last year extensive and complete testi- 
mony in behalf of these measures was 
presented before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, including a com- 
prehensive statement signed by about 
100 Members of the House from both 
sides of the aisle, strongly urging the 
Ways and Means Committee to favor- 
ably report this legislation to the House 
for final debate and vote. I call to the 
attention of my colleagues this testi- 
mony found on pages 525 and 572 in the 
printed hearings: 

Hearings before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, House of Representatives, 88d 
Congress, 2d session, on H. R. 7199, Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1954. 


The testimony, therefore, is complete 
and already available to the Ways and 
Means Committee and to all Members 
of the House. The only new evidence 
to be presented is the fact that the tragic 
plight of millions of our old folks is even 
more critical than ever before, and it 
shall continue to worsen. I urgently ap- 
peal that the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee favorably report this legislation to 
the House, so that this Congress may 
work its will upon this vitally needed 
legislation for the welfare of the aged 
of America. 


PROTECTION OF MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. ROBERTS. The Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, it will 
be a year ago tomorrow that the House 
was attacked by four Puerto Ricans. 
This gunplay wounded five of the Mem- 
bers, and but for a miracle might have 
resulted in many deaths. The scars of 
this murderous demonstration will be 
borne by some until the ends of our lives. 
There are still many grim reminders of 
that infamous day, and I am sure that 
those of us who sat like clay pigeons do 
not care to be again reminded of its 
horrors. 

Following this unfortunate incident 
have been other events which I regret to 
call to your attention. Some of you will 
remember the youth who used a flash 
camera in the gallery. The explosion of 
the flashbulb again brought to your 
memories the day of the serious attack. 
Just a few weeks ago a lady, with harm- 
less intent, entered the Chamber unes- 
corted and without permission, strolled 
down the aisle and walked up to our 
beloved Speaker. Let us be thankful 
that she was not bent on a mission of 
malice and hate. 

These happenings gravely illustrate 
the absence of the protection or security 
needed by this body during its work. 
This House of Representatives has been 
called the greatest deliberative body on 
the face of the earth by one of Britain’s 
most illustrious statesmen, yet it enjoys 
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less protection than many of our public 
parks and national buildings. 

Following the attack by the Puerto 
Rican nationalists the air was literally 
full of suggestions for a more rigid secu- 
rity. Some said that a glass wall—bul- 
let proof—should be erected to separate 
the galleries from the floor. A bill was 
introduced to accomplish this project. 
Others thought that a metallic detec- 
tion device should be placed at points of 
entry to the floor and galleries. Some 
called for the marines, the FBI, and 
various other police measures. It is not 
my purpose to advocate any measure 
that will cause us to take on the appear- 
ance of an armed camp, nor to deny our 
constituents the full opportunity to hear 
the debates and speeches in the House. 
I believe that any such measure would 
not be in the public interest and would 
not receive the support of the country 
nor of this House. 

It is my opinion that the people of the 
country rightfully expect that we have 
some degree of protection while we are 
engaged in their business. The country 
was shocked to learn of the utter lack of 
security which prevailed. I have re- 
ceived countless letters urging that pro- 
tection be provided. A great section of 
the press, radio, and television interests 
have urged that some measure be intro- 
duced for this purpose. Certainly they 
cannot feel that we are acting in the best 
interests of our people unless we provide 
ourselves with adequate security. Ac- 
tually such protection will cost little 
more and probably no more than we are 
now spending. It just calls for some sys- 
tem that will require reasonable stand- 
ards. Mental and physical examinations 
which are no higher than those of al- 
most any city or town police system 
will provide the maximum amount of 
security. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, vill the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if the House did not pass a 
bill that we hoped would afford proper 
protection? 

Mr. ROBERTS. That is correct. I 
am coming to that in just a moment. 
Last year the House Speaker stated 
that it was the desire of the leadership 
on both sides to enact legislation creat- 
ing a Capitol Police force. The bill 
which was introduced by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. LeCompte], and with the 
endorsement of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BURLESON], had the unani- 
mous support of the House. It was in- 
troduced in July, after full and com- 
plete hearings, and was a good enough 
bill to attract complete and full biparti- 
san support. After passing the House, 
it was sent over to the other body and 
did not clear in time. I do not criticize 
the other body but I feel that the meas- 
ure should reach them in time to have 
due consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that the gentleman who 
is addressing the House will carry for 
the rest of his life the effects of a bullet 
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received when that dastardly attack oc- 
curred, I ask unanimous consent that he 
may proceed for an additional minute, 
without considering it to be a precedent. 

The SPEAKER. Since there is no leg- 
islative business today, without objection 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, for my- 
self it does not mean that I will be dis- 
turbed if the measure fails. I have no 
personal wish in the matter because I 
am of the opinien that lightning does 
not strike in the same place twice. I be- 
lieve that no Member has a better right 
to press for this legislation than the five 
of us who were victims. All of them are 
in accord with the principles of this 
legislation and join me in its sponsor- 
ship. They feel, as I do, that every 
Member deserves a fighting chance while 
engaged here in public business. Many 
of the issues discussed here generate 
friction and can easily inflame persons 
who might be mentally unbalanced or 
who have allowed themselves to become 
involved in some deadly plot or con- 
spiracy. You never know what may be 
in that person’s mind who is in the 
gallery. Members from large metropoli- 
tan districts cannot possibly know every 
voter or person who might come down 
here and under such a guise, obtain en- 
try and a position from which he could 
do a great deal of harm. It is only com- 
monsense that we do what other reason- 
able people do to provide protection. 
America is not only the leader of this 
hemisphere. Washington is not only the 
center of Government for this country. 
In the minds of the people of the free 
world, Washington is the center of the 
world. What we do here will determine 
the course, not only of our people, but of 
more than half of the people of the 
world. 

The bill which I shall introduce is 
practically the same bill which was 
passed last year. I have no pride of 
authorship, there are a few changes 
which I think will make the bill more 
acceptable. These changes I shall ex- 
plain when the bill is before the House 
for further consideration. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING 
SESSION OF HOUSE 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Armed Services may be permitted 
to sit during the session of the House 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT ON 
MEDICAL SERVICES 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Hoover Commission makes public its 
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report on medical services. Without 
going into detail, I am putting a list of 
my dissenting views in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD under unanimous consent, 
but I would like to make one point at 
this time for the benefit of the Congress: 
The whole purport of this report will be 
to close up Public Health Service hospi- 
tals which are now in existence, to close 
out military hospitals and veterans hos- 
pitals in the name of economy. I want 
to make a public protest at this time be- 
cause of the danger of radioactive fall- 
out which would occur if we have an 
enemy attack on this country. This 
danger would be so great and the facts 
that have recently been released warn 
us against closing up any hospital fa- 
cility. If such an attack should occur 
we will not only need the hospitals that 
are now in existence but also probably 
a great many more. 


THE HONORABLE RUTH THOMPSON 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call the attention of the House to the 
signal honor recently paid to one of our 
Members, the Honorable RUTH THOMP- 
son, Member of Congress from the Ninth 
District of Michigan. 

At a founders day award banquet on 
February 12, 1955, in celebration of its 
centennial year, Michigan State College 
added to its own distinction by present- 
ing a centennial award to the Honor- 
able Rur THOMPSON, in recognition of 
distinguished services which have con- 
tributed to the benefit of mankind. The 
citation which accompanied this award 
paid due tribute to Judge THOMPSON as 
follows: 

Legislator, jurist, friend of youth. For the 
wisdom and the sense of justice which you 
have brought to our courts; for the leader- 
ship which you have provided the people in 
Michigan in our State legislature; and for 
the skill and sincerity with which you have 
represented us in the Congress of the United 
States, Michigan State College is honored 
to present to you this centennial award. 


Those of us in the Congress who have 
long been aware of the valued experience, 
honorable services, and rare intellectuai 
achievement and high integrity of Judge 
THOMPSON wish to express to her on this 
occasion our congratulations on this 
honor duly paid her by leaders of her 
own State. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF SMALL 
LUSINESS COMMITTEE 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the Small Business Committee 
may have permission to meet on 


Wednesday, March 2, while the House 


is in session. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
ss request of the gentleman from New 
ork? 


There was no objecticn. 
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REGULATION OF NATURAL GAS 
COMPANIES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just witnessed the second flanking 
movement in the two-pronged drive by 
the Eisenhower administration to steril- 
ize the Natural Gas Act by removing na- 
tural gas companies from rate regula- 
tion. If there were any doubt that the 
big oil and gas corporations were the 
special darlings of this administration, 
that doubt was dissipated ‘last Saturday 
when the President’s Committee on 
Energy Supplies and Resources Policy 
issued its report. Inasmuch as the 8- 
man committee consisted of 7 members 
of the President's cabinet and the head 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization as 
chairman, it is difficult to conceive that 
this report does not reflect the Eisen- 
hower policy. 

The report continues the administra- 
tion’s long record of flouting the inter- 
ests of the consumers. If its recommen- 
dations are adopted, consumers will pay 
hundreds of millions of extra dollars 
into the treasuries of the big oil and gas 
companies in the country. 

The report follows closely upon the 
first enveloping movement on the con- 
sumers’ pocketbook which occurred last 
spring with the decision by the Federal 
Power Comission in the Panhandle East- 
ern pipeline case. This decision had the 
effect of relieving the pipeline companies 
owning their own reserves from the ef- 
fect of rate regulation contemplated by 
the Natural Gas Act. The purpose of 
the act is to shield consumers from ex- 
orbitant charges by companies furnish- 
ing natural gas in interstate commerce 
and it requires the public utility con- 
cept of rate regulation, that is, a rate 
base predicated on actual costs. Until 
last spring, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion had always used this method of 
valuation, even in the face of Panhan- 
dle’s militant contention that the cur- 
rent field value of its gas reserves should 
be considered as the base for fixing its 
rates. In each instance where the Com- 
mission rejected the company’s conten- 
tion and insisted upon regulation based 
on actual cost, its decision was sustained 
by the courts. Then on April 15, 1954, 
for some reason the Commission 
changed its mind and adopted the 
company’s argument. It apparently 
preferred the dissenting opinions of the 
late Justice Jackson to the majority 
opinions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The effect of the deci- 
sion on the consumer was enormous, In 
my own city of Chicago, as one isolated 
example, 1,450,000 gas users will pay an 
additional $5,216,000 for their gas as a 
result of this decision. And its impact 
has not yet been fully felt inasmuch as 
the decision is still on appeal of the 
courts. 

If other pipeline companies are given 
the same consideration as Panhandle 
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Eastern, and there is no clear reason why 
they should not if rate regulation is tied 
to current market price of gas reserves 
rather than original cost, the pipeline 
companies will have been taken out of 
effective rate regulation. 

Now the report by the President’s com- 
mittee marks the second part of the at- 
tack on the Natural Gas Act. Essenti- 
ally, the report advocates enactment of 
the old Kerr bill to relieve the so-called 
independent producers from regulation. 
This recommendation is in direct con- 
trast to the action taken by the previous 
Democratic administration, for it will be 
remembered that President Truman re- 
fused to bow to the pressures exerted by 
the oil and gas interests and vetoed the 
Kerr bill. 

The particular form of the committee’s 
recommendation leads me to believe that 
the committee was guilty either of gross 
ignorance or willful deception. This is 
what it said: 

In the interest of a sound fuel policy and 
the protection of the national defense and 
consumer interests by assuring such a con- 
tinued exploration for and development of 
adequate reserves as to provide an adequate 
supply of natural gas, we believe the Federal 
Government should not control the produc- 
tion, gathering, processing, or sale of natural 
gas prior to its entry into an interstate trans- 
mission line. 


Certainly the committee knew or 
should have known that the production 
and gathering process is now exempt 
from regulation. Why, then, should it 
attempt to tie that process in with the 
movement of gas in interstate commerce 
unless it sought to confuse the issue? 

As the Supreme Court has pointed out 
time and again, the important point is 
when the gas begins its interstate 
journey to the gas stoves of the consum- 
ers. This may or may not be when it 
enters an interstate pipeline. In the In- 
terstate Natural Gas Co. case, the court 
Leld that it began before it entered the 
pipeline. 

Mr. Speaker, prior to the passage of 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has held in 
the case of Public Service Commission v. 
Attelboro (273 U. S. 83), that the States 
could not regulate the transportation of 
natural gas and electricity in interstate 
commerce and the sale of natural gas 
and electricity in interstate commerce 
for resale. Thus, natural gas companies 
engaged in interstate commerce were 
regulated neither by State nor Federal 
authorities. This void in interstate regu- 
lations became known as the Attelboro 
Gap. It was to fill this vacuum that the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938 was passed, to 
fill the regulatory gap beginning at the 
city gate and extending back to the 
source of the gas. If the recommenda- 
tion of the committee be adopted, that 
gap in regulation will again come into 
being, to the detriment of the consumer. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Private Calendar this week be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 30 minutes today, following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


WHY TVA IS RIGHT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bass] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
before I begin my regular address for 
today, I would like to begin by inserting 
in the Recorp certain statements that 
were made by Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, the then candidate for President 
of the United States, in his remarks on 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in the 
State of Tennessee. In an address at 
Memphis, Tenn., October 25, 1952, Mr. 
Eisenhower said: 

In this region, you are deeply interested 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority, and in 
the part it has played in the improvement 
of the agriculture and commerce in this 
area. TVA has served rural areas well and 
has created many new industries in this 
section. It has helped conserve natural re- 
sources, control floods, and promote national 
defense. 


He then said this: 


Certainly there would be no disposition on 
my part to impair the effective working out 
of TVA. It is a great experiment in resource 
development and flood control for this par- 
ticular area. s 

We should not, however, look upon the 
TVA as a rigid pattern for such development 
in other regions. In the Missouri valley, for 
example, many officials and other thought- 
ful citizens are considering the possibility 
of a legal arrangement which would make 
State and Federal agencies true partners in 
developing the resources of that great region, 
We should give all such suggestions serious 
consideration. This is the system I favor in 
general for new project. 


After Mr. Eisenhower left Memphis, 
he went over to Knoxville, Tenn., the 
same day and made this statement: 


Now, today after I left Memphis someone 
handed me a newspaper ad that came out of 
your State. I don’t know who this mis- 
guided man is; I never saw him and I am 
sure he never saw me. But here is a thing 
where he tells what I think about the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and his picture of 
me is enjoying the dynamiting of some big 
dam. Now, fortunately, before I knew what 
was this man’s idea of what was in my heart 
and mind, I had expressed myself very em- 
phatically on the point over at Memphis. 
With your permission, I shall read what I 
said over there. 


And he requoted the same statements 
that were made in Memphis that I read 
to you previously. Then he went fur- 
ther and made this remark: 

Now, is it a crime, ladies and gentleman, 
to want the local people who are affected by 
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these great things to be satisfied with the 
way they are worked out, the way they are 
organized, the way they are administered, 
the purpose to which they are put? 


I would like to remind the Members of 
this House that as I continue my ad- 
dress, I am one of the local citizens of 
that area he mentions, and also a repre- 
sentative, and represent a majority of 
the thinking of some 350,000 people in 
that area to which Mr. Eisenhower 
referred. 

The issue upon which I rise today to 
address this House is one upon which I 
would not hesitate to stake my political 
future. In it is involved the most criti- 
cal phases of the history of our country 
going back to the War Between the 
States. Upon this issue rests the pros- 
perity, as I see it, of the seven States in 
the Tennessee Valley, and indirectly a 
good part of the prosperity of the rest 
of the country. With this issue is in- 
volved perhaps the greatest single eco- 
nomic achievement in the annals of man 
anywhere. The issue to which I am 
thus dedicating myself in this appearance 
before the House is the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. It has influenced the popu- 
lations of seven States in every detail of 
their living. It has influenced, substan- 
tially, government everywhere in this 
country and it is no secret that it has 
influenced government throughout the 
world. The question which we have to 
resolve is simply: Why is it right? Why 
is TVA right? 

The reason I rise to speak on a matter 
with which all of us are to some degree 
familiar is not so much because I am 
myself a product of the TVA country— 
rather I feel, as I must, a profound sense 
of responsibility as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the people in that area in 
the legislative branch of the Government 
of the United States. And J rise to speak 
on its behalf because I recognize that 
TVA is under attack. The very nature 
of this attack is so subtle, so implied, so 
indirect, but so devastating, that at the 
risk of appearing bold, in the light of 
my freshman role before this body, I 
hasten to a defense which must not be 
further delayed. As I speak; under the 
President’s budget 75 percent of TVA 
appropriations have been cut. And if 
the President’s decision holds it will 
mean the dismissal of one-fourth of the 
employees on the TVA work rolls or a 
kind of minor man-made depression. 
And above all, I am eager that my col- 
leagues here shall know the depth of my 
concern and that henceforth there will 
never be even the faintest doubt as to my 
position on the issue. The nature of the 
attack is mostly indirect and subtle be- 
cause TVA has so successfully demon- 
strated its worth that an open and 
frontal attack is frustrating to the at- 
tackers and without validity. Even 
Dixon, of the famous team of Dixon and 
Yates, under direct questioning has been 


obliged to applaud TVA. 

But the attack is powerful. It must 
be said to be spearheaded by this very 
administration now in office. It is the 


type of attack which argues that it has 
no intention to attack. It strikes out 


at TVA by deliberately undercutting its 
program and seeking to bring hostile 
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private power influences into its terri- 
tory. Then, while appeasing TVA dev- 
otees with faint praise, it moves out gen- 
erally to point to TVA as the Nation’s 
outstanding example of creeping social- 
ism, or socialism on the gallop, or, at 
any rate, accusing its sponsors of having 
introduced into the heart of America 
some baleful isms from abroad. Our 
fight is confused because we are not 
fighting really an open enemy openly. 
What we are fighting is a more deadly 
enemy disguised under the half-con- 
cealed pretense of being a friend. Under 
this guise, this half-friend plants a bomb 
called Dixon-Yates under the vigorous 
‘TVA structure with the intent of blowing 
it up. 

The most important function which 
the believers in TVA have to perform 
in the present hour is to keep clear the 
channels of information on this mighty 
and magnificent and superbly American 
project. 

That is why I rise to speak. 

The waters of propaganda must never 
be muddied by false arguments. I am 
compelled to see myself in the role of a 
voice in this House that shall nail down 
the lie the moment it raises its head. 
What we have to ask and answer in the 
face of these unwarranted attacks is 
the question: Is TVA socialism? What 
we have to ask and answer is the ques- 
tion: Is TVA some kind of an eleemosy- 
nary iastitution supported by the tax- 
payer, some kind of charitable trust, 
subsidized by the people? What we 
have to ask and to answer is the ques- 
tion: Is the TVA the product of some 
alien ideology aimed to destroy free 
enterprise? 

What we must produce before the peo- 
ple of America is the proof of the fruit 
of this project. The proof must exist 
one way or the other as strong as the 
sunlight. 

The proof does exist and can be evalu- 
ated. 

The proof is not a matter of opinion— 
it is proof. 

It is evidence, the best kind of evi- 
dence. We have results that you can 
feel, and count, and see, and photograph, 
and submit to adding and calculating 
machines. The evidence exists in the 
lives of people. The evidence exists in 
the produce of their fields and their 
farms and their factories. The evidence 
can be computed in terms as cold and 
objective as a balance sheet—before 
TVA and after. The argument about 
socialism is answerable to the point of 
utter devastation. And so—as I hope I 
shall show—are all the other attacks 
which would be made to distort into a 
thing of evil the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the American people in the field 
of economic progress. 

But to give this picture body and back- 
ground, bear with me while I go back 
into the history of the uses that have 
been made of American wealth before 
TVA. Go back with me while I talk of 
economic aid to Europe and other na- 
tions after World War I, World War II, 
and Korea. And then, if I may, permit 
me to review the analogous situation in 
the American South after the War Be- 
tween the States. What aid was it that 
we gave the Southern States when they 
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were reduced to waste and ruin, to eco- 
nomic collapse and disintegration? 
From the, I hope, objective panorama 
I shall thus briefly draw up for you, I 
ask you to focus your attention on TVA. 
I ask you to see, in the light of the facts 
and the figures I shall give you, how 
ideally the quality of this project, in its 
every phase, fitted the desperate needs 
of the situation. I ask you to see it as 
the symbolic and concrete expression of 
the American tradition, as defined in so 
many words, under the welfare clause in 
the Constitution of the United States. 
I ask you to recognize its bursting stimu- 
lus to free enterprise—as if some Niag- 
ara of prosperity had been let loose. 
And I ask you to recognize its vastly 
effective importance to the defense of 
America, and its marvelous outlet for 
the vitality and the ruggedness of the 
American people. The TVA did all of 
that. 

And it did more. It assuaged the bit- 
terness of an economically war-de- 
stroyed section of the United States of 
America. It did more to heal the con- 
tinuing wounds between the North and 
the South than any other single event in 
the history of our country—including 
the urifying effects of the two World 
Wars and Korea. It is unthinkable to 
me, Mr. Speaker, that this 84th Congress 
of the United States will even begin to 
permit the undermining, the delimita- 
tion, the gradualistic starvation by un- 
derappropriation, of a project that has 
done and is doing so much to bind up 
the Nation’s wounds—both the wounds 
of war and the wounds of depression. 
And that is so rich in promise for the 
future. What we have here, Mr. Speak- 
er, is the greatest demonstrable answer 
in the history of all time to mass poverty. 
To call this socialistic is to blaspheme 
against the Constitution of the United 
States and to give credit to a philosophy 
that is abhorrent to the people of my 
part of the country. 

In speaking to the proposition: Why 
is TVA right? Of course I know that 
TVA is economic aid. To say that eco- 
nomic aid is wrong is to say that every 
river and harbor bill is wrong and river 
and harbor bills are as old as our coun- 
try. We did not think that economic aid 
to Europe was wrong after World War I. 


And there you have, for the first time, 


economic aid—not to us, to other peo- 
ples—in figures that read like language 
out of interstellar space. World War I 
cost the Treasury of the United States 
$66,592,966,000. Of this sum we gave for 
the economic aid of Europe and nations 
elsewhere $17,151,479,717.22. World War 
II cost the Treasury of the United States 
$499,678,266,000. Of this incredible fig- 
ure which it is impossible for my mind 
to encompass, we gave for the economic 
aid of Europe and the Far East—includ- 
ing, mind you, Japan, and other nations, 
a total of $46 847,000,000 for the period 
from July 1945 to June 1954. I ask: Is 
it right to give to the rest of the world— 
including our former enemies—more 
than 17 billions of dollars during one war, 
and almost 47 billions during another, 
and is it wrong to give 7 States in our 
own country a TVA which, in total cost 
according to the latest estimate, comes 
to only $1,629,688,540? This is broadly 
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one-seventeenth of the treasure we gave 
foreign countries after World War I, and 
broadly one forty-sixth of what we gave 
in economic aid to foreign countries after 
World War II. 

Iam not now debating the right or the 
wrong of foreign aid. I am only asking 
what kind of logic is it that ladles out 
with such unexampled largess these bil- 
lions of dollars of the American taxpay- 
ers’ money to the nations abroad, friends, 
former enemies and potential enemies 
alike, and then raises the cry of socialism 
when we give a minor fraction of such 
vast amounts to our own people? Why 
is the heart of the TVA critic who makes 
this argument always so warm for the 
far countries beyond the seas? And so 
cold for the soil under his feet? I recog- 
nize the motivations to strengthen the 
free world. But where must the sinews 
of the free world be strengthened first 
and most of all if not right here in Ten- 
nessee, in Mississippi, in Arkansas, in 
South Carolina, in North Carolina, in 
Alabama, in Kentucky, in Virginia—and, 
as a matter of fact, everywhere in the 
United States? - 

I need no one to spell out for me the 
significance of the war in Korea for our 
own freedoms and the freedoms of man- 
kind. But I ask that we see the whole 
picture in perspective. As a result of 
that action in Korea we gave away $26,- 
269,000,000 from July 1, 1960, through 
July 1974. Of this about 85 percent was 
economic aid because of this war for all 
the allies. Korea through this same pe- 
riod, 1950-54, received of this sum some 
$941 million. What I am doing is merely 
setting these ponderous sums of money 
out of the Treasury of the United States 
for foreign aid, against the sums—pid- 
dling by comparison—spent by us for 
ourselves precisely for the same pur- 
pose—economic aid—under TVA. The 
arithmetic resulting from this contrast, 
ladies and gentlemen of the Congress, 
is material for a cartoon. It would show 
Uncle Sam penuriously handing out 
small coins from a tight change pocket 
to his own people, and scooping out 
mighty handfuls of big denomination 
bills for the, I am sure, needy and de- 
serving citizens of other parts of the 
world out of a bushel basket. I am not 
pleading that we ignore the rest of the 
free world or that we deny them our aid. 
I ask that we do not neglect our own 
and I ask that we put the global picture 
financially—with ourselves in it—in 
some kind of arithmetical perspective. 

What we are doing with our prodigious 
wealth overseas is rebuilding a war- 
torn world and keeping it inside the c'r- 
cle of free nations. How I wish I could 
have stood on this very floor 90 years 
ago and pleaded for precisely this policy 
when the American Southland was one 
deathridden ruin after the War Between 
the States. The Southern economy was 
in collapse, and had been even before 
surrender in the field. The total wealth 
of the Southern Confederacy including 
real property, came to something less 
than $3 billion. And this was all ashes 
after the war. In the end the total debt 
of the South was $2,345,000,000 in Con- 
federate currency, representing $572 
million gold value. This sum, one his- 
torian tells us, represented a financial 
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sacrifice by the southern people over 
twice as great as the northern per cap- 
ita expenditure for the war. The Shen- 
andoah Valley was a devastated field of 
weeds. Southern cities were like ghost 
towns on doomsday. Plantations were 
charred embers. There had been dizzy 
inflation, there was hunger and misery, 
and the Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse were riding high. 

We can all see the futility of setting 
the pattern of the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury against the pattern of the middle of 
the 19th, even though principles remain 
unchanged. I make this note, however, 
that the ready and easy idealism which 
persuades us to shovel out our wealth 
in buckets today all over the earth was 
as dead as a tombstone when the searing 
winds howled through the trees of our 
own southern desolation 90 years ago. 
We waited through the decades—many 
of our States through poverty and near- 
poverty—until the TVA decade of the 
1930’s before that great neglect was over- 
come and before that great wrong was 
righted. Under the burden of the ter- 
rible losses of the War Between the 
States the South found recovery a grind- 
ing and ill-rewarding task, for they were 
obliged to start from scratch creating an 
entirely new economy. Considering 
their ruin and their resources, their suc- 
cess, as we know, was phenomenal. But 
none of us can deny that it was at long 
last TVA that really brought the sunlight 
of prosperity into the valley, benefiting 
directly more than one-seventh of the 
States of this Union and doing it with 
immediate returns and eventual profit to 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Before TVA what did we have? Three 
percent of the region’s farms were elec- 
trified in 1933. Today—since TVA—it is 
£0 percent. Before TVA what was the 
income per capita in the valley? It was 
only 40 percent of the average for the 
Nation. By 1945 it jumped to 58 per- 
cent of the national average. In 12 years 
the valley raised itself up by its economic 
bootstraps by 18 percentage points, or 
by almost 50 percent. The people in the 
valley have raised their per capita in- 
come since TVA began more than 500 
percent for the same period during which 
the increase for the Nation has been 345 
percent. Before TVA we had all that can 
be compressed in the word “depression.” 
Since TVA there has been a net increase 
of 1,600—I repeat—1,600 manufacturing 
and processing plants in the region. 

These items of growth and develop- 
ment I am giving you are but haphazard 
notes I have selected at random out of a 
vast mass of statistical material which 
cannot be refuted and which—only late- 
ly—has begun to confound the critics of 
TVA. At least those more honorable 
critics who like to know what they are 
talking about. You can strike an opin- 
ion with another opinion but bookkeep- 
ing is an exact science. Now, just how 
much moned did TVA cost the United 
States Treasury? And where did the 
money go? The total cost for TVA’s 
fixed assets, minus depreciation, accord- 
ing to the TVA annual budget report of 
1954, was $1,629,688,540. Suppose we 
break this figure down. Well, we find 
that $330,601,282 went for power fea- 
tures of multiple-purpose dams, and 
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$49,422,313 for single-use dams, the two 
giving us hydroelectric power. We spent 
$318,237,703 for the generation of steam 
power, and $270,103,883 for transmission 
lines and other electric plants. Thus the 
total cost for hydrogenation, steam gen- 
eration, and transmission comes to 
$968,365,181. 

Today TVA hydro and steam plants 
are producing about 30 billion kilowatt- 
hours a year. TVA power is used by 
more than a million and a quarter con- 
sumers. This is four times as many as 
had electricity in the same area in 1933. 
I may add that residential consumers 
pay only about half as much per kilo- 
watt-hour as those in the Nation as a 
whole but they use nearly twice as much 
power. 

Now, going on with the cost of TVA to 
the National Treasury, we find that 
$140,577,055 was spent for navigation, 
and $169,360,354 for flood control. We 
find that chemical plant costs $22,648,- 
952 and general plant $12,239,864. Con- 
struction in progress comes to $316,497,- 
134 and this includes small amounts allo- 
cated to investigations for future proj- 
ects. All this gives us the grand total 
for TVA’s fixed assets of $1,629,688,540. 
There have been TVA expenditures from 
appropriations for research on natural 
resources, mainly fertilizer and muni- 
tions. In 1954 this expenditure was $2,- 
171,129; in 1955 it is estimated at $2,- 
143,000 and $2,181,000 is projected for 
1956. 

In addition—to these figures on re- 
search—TVA carried on chemical and 
engineering research during fiscal 1954 
for classified defense projects. For these 
TVA was reimbursed $5,023,354. 

Now we have to answer the question 
I asked earlier: Is TVA some kind of 
Federal eleemosynary institution, some 
vast alms house, a charity foundation 
cleaving to the Nation's Treasury to pro- 
vide doles; a crackpot experiment in 
socialism, a waste of the taxpayer’s 
money, a fly-by-night dream culled from 
the pages of Karl Marx? Suppose we 
go back to the bookkeeping. And then 
suppose we put ourselves in the hard- 
headed, show-me-the-figures frame of 
mind of a conservative banker evalu- 
ating the situation, not sociologically, 
not economically, not from the stand- 
point of the national defense even, but 
from the practical, profit-yielding point 
of view, so much for so much. We find 
that the TVA investment has already 
paid back into the United States Treas- 
ury total payments from power pro- 
ceeds amounting to $101,132,000. Of 
this $50 million went to the general 
fund and $27,500,000 to reduce the 
bonded indebtedness of TVA. Payments 
to the Treasury from other proceeds 
came to $22,039,000. There were rein- 
vested net earnings owned by the Fed- 
eral Government which come to $153 
million. And we find that the annual 
return on power investment in the total 
TVA period between 1933 and 1954 was 
4 percent. 

The net effect of TVA on expendi- 
tures of the United States Government 
may be simply told. In 1954 the figure 
was $238,048,295. For 1955 the estimated 
figure is $214,411,679. For 1956 the esti- 
mated figure is $1,979,000. The sharp 
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change from the 1954 and 1955 figures 
to the 1956 figure is accounted for prin- 
cipally by a $200 million reduction in 
expenditures for construction, and fur- 
ther by a $40 milllion increase in power 
revenues. 

These figures are, of course, complex, 
but what they prove to any banker, to 
any hardheaded man of business, to any 
chamber of commerce, is that TVA is a 
business proposition pure and simple, 
that it is paying off handsomely, and 
that it is as far removed from socialism 
as George Washington is from Nikolai 
Lenin. What my figures have shown is 
that there is a direct, across-the-counter 
return from TVA’s power investment. 
One fourth of TVA’s investment in power 
facilities has come from the people of 
the Tennessee Valley through the bills 
they pay for service. There is the in- 
direct return from the nonrevenue pro- 
ducing facilities devoted to navigation, 
flood control, and kindred activities. 
Gordon R. Clapp, the former Chairman 
of the Board of the TVA, offered what 
I now believe is an understatement but 
which sums up what I have been saying. 
Clapp said: Historians will judge TVA 
“as one of the best investments this 
country has made since the Louisiana 
Purchase.” 

Who can deny that? 

Therefore if the opponents of TVA— 
especially in the private power monopo- 
lies—must attack this program let them 
attack it on several grounds. Let them 
say that it is not the right yardstick to 
use in evaluating private power projects. 
There is an answer for that one too, 
But let them say it. Let them say that 
private power could have done it, too. 
Let them say that private power could 
have done it better. If they could, I 
wonder why they did not. Let them say 
this and let them say that. But, please, 
let us not have any more of this living 
off the argument that TVA is socialism. 
That is an abuse of the truth, a twist of 
the tortuous tricks of dishonest propa- 
ganda which has been forever nailed in 
its coffin. For once some people really 
get to believe the fake argument that 
TVA is socialism, they may be pardoned 
for demanding more of it and in far 
more radical form. TVA, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the Congress, is—from my 
angle of vision—the very antithesis of 
socialism. It is a form of innoculation 
against it. What TVA really constitutes 
is the best answer yet to socialism by a 
free government. It is the antidote to 
socialism and the demonstrated answer 
to pastoral poverty on one side and the 
failure or timidity or procrastination of 
private power monopoly on the other. 
In fact, should I have the boldness to 
make another speech on this subject— 
which I doubt—I think I would have far 
less difficulty proving that private-power 
monopoly is socialism than private power 
is now having proving that TVA is 
socialism. 

TVA is the constitutional answer to 
the plague of socialism. It gives the 
people the tools with which to do their 
own work. It derives its constitutional 
justification from the very words of the 
constitution itself—promote the general 
welfare.“ The TVA is the greatest en- 
gineering and structural phenomenon 
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in the history of civilized society—ours 
or any other in all time. It must be pre- 
sented to the people of the United States 
and to the world for what it is: To date 
the ultimate economic triumph of democ- 
racy. Socialism would have inundated 
it with the paraphernalia of total gov- 
ernment. But here democracy provided 
the mechanism so that the people at the 
grass roots were put in the position of 
being able to help themselves instead of 
being patronized. The question was: Is 
there the need? The next question was: 
Can private interests provide it, and will 
they? The answer was simple. The need 
was not only apparent; it was urgent. 
The answer was again simple: Private 
interests were either unable or unwilling, 
or indifferent to the involvements of the 
public interest. It had to be done and 
the Government had to do it. 

The Government did. 

Yet today—tlet us face it—we find our- 
selves in a fight for TVA's survival. I 
will not quarrel with the President of the 
United States, but I shall certainly op- 
pose him on any curtailment of TVA. 
It is my humble right as a citizen of the 
United States to fight for my principles. 
But it is much more my duty as a repre- 
sentative from the Tennessee Valley to 
oppose him in what seems to me a ruth- 
less and incredibly unwise campaign to 
drain the lifeblood out of the greatest 
prosperity giving project man has been 
able to achieve since he taught himself 
the mathematics of construction and 
design. 

The Dixon-Yates contract is an inva- 
sion of TVA. It is an invasion with cer- 
tain connotations of favoritism and priv- 
ilege that excite shock, suspicion, and 
indignation. My language in describing 
this deal is correctly inhibited by my 
respect for the integrity of the President. 
But for that, the bare facts, now in the 
public domain, reveal the unabashed use 
of the Presidential power for private ad- 
vantage to Dixon-Yates for which I can 
find no parallel outside the area of great 
Federal scandals. This is a great wrong 
to the basic principles of democratic gov- 
ernment as I understand them. Dixon- 
Yates got their way without competitive 
bidding; nor was opportunity or invita- 
tion to alternative proposals offered to 
other possible competitors for such a 
contract. Yet we know that other pri- 
vate firms were interested. 

Opposition existed within the AEC and 
the TVA. It had been planned to build 
a powerplant at Paducah, Ky. But sole- 
ly for Dixon-Yates’ benefit the decision 
was changed to fit their advantage, and 
what Dixon-Yates asked for they got: 
The decision to have the plant built in 
Arkansas, on the other side of the Mis- 
sissippi River from Memphis, where they 
would be in an ideal position for im- 
pinging on the TVA power market. I 
vould be just as firm in fighting a deal 
so unfair were it directed at private 
power and were public power the aggres- 
sor. Building this plant on the wrong 
side of the Mississippi means $15 million 
greater cost, according to the estimate 
of engineers. The contract—for so 
much of it as has been made public— 
practically guarantees Dixon-Yates 9 
percent on the investment, and Dixon- 
Yates gets $40 million from the United 
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States even if none of this power is ever 
used. As Senator ALBERT GORE has 
pointed out, this may not be probable, 
but he says—and I agree with him—that 
it certainly indicates who it is that is 
being favored in this contract. The 
TVA, itself, has estimated that it could 
provide the needed power a* a saving of 
from $90 million to $140 million to the 
American people, and the office of the 
President has stated that TVA could 
furnish this power for $90 million less 
than Dixon-Yates. Yet the President 
has put himself solidly and stubbornly 
behind Dixon-Yates to the great chagrin 
of the people in the Tennessee Valley. 
Many of us cannot believe that the Presi- 
dent means in this way to pervert the 
powers of his great office. 

Finally, what is it that we ask? 

We do not ask for the geographical 
enlargement of the TVA and I know of 
no one else who does. What we ask is 
that the truth about TVA—the rightness 
of it inside the American economy—get 
the recognition it deserves. We ask that 
those who seek to diminish it be stopped. 
That means an end of the Dixon-Yates 
contract. I pledge myself here to fight 
as hard as I can, and as long as the 
need remains and I am in this House, 
against any effort to make TVA the step- 
child of Government and the whipping 
boy of special interests. I will not stand 
by to see it cut down or to have its terri- 
tory and its markets uneconomically and 
unfairly invaded. My future in polities 
is staked on continuing the noble and 
the practical purposes for which TVA 
was created; nor will I be inhibited in 
this effort, no matter how powerful and 
how highly placed the enemies of this 
project may be. TVA gave the valley of 
the Tennessee prosperity; it gave the 
United States the muscles of defense 
when she needed them desperately in 
World War II. Those of us who know 
her story—as the whole world knows it— 
will give everything we have in us to 
keep TVA strong and fruitful for the 
people of the valley, for the entire coun- 
try, and for the peace of the world. 


THE BOSTON ROPEWALK—HISTORI- 
CAL LANDMARK AND MODERN DE- 
FENSE INSTALLATION 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, be- 
tween 1824 and 1828 the Navy conducted 
numerous experiments and studies at 
navy yards and aboard vessels of the 
United States Navy in order to deter- 
mine the relative value of Russian hemp 
and manufactured cordage as compared 
to American-grown water-rotted hemp. 
On March 2, 1827, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a resolution directing 
the Secretary of the Navy to report its 
findings from the cordage studies com- 
pleted or in progress. In a letter dated 
December 20, 1827, the Secretary of the 
Navy went into details on the experi- 
ments conducted by the Navy between 
1824 and 1827 and commented: 

Cordage of American water-rotted hemp 


would always be preferred over Russian 
hemp. * * * 
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It is proper to observe that there is no 
establishment connected with the Navy in 
which hemp is manufactured, and, there- 
fore, it is purchased in its raw state by the 
Department. It will, however, be the inter- 
est and policy of the Government to make 
such establishment whenever it is believed 
that economy will be promoted by it. 


Subsequent to this, on May 12, 1828, 
the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy 
be instructed to prepare and report to this 
House at the commencement of the next ses- 
sion of Congress plans and estimates for con- 
necting with two or more of the naval yards 
of the United States, as many establishments 
for purchasing, water-rotting and process- 
ing for manufacture, American hemp and 
flax; as well as for manufacturing the same 
into cordage and canvas for the use of the 
Navy, also for purchasing and manufactur- 
ing cotton for the purpose of aforesaid. 


The Board of Navy Commissioners 
considered this resolution, and in a let- 
ter dated October 31, 1828, presented the 
Secretary of the Navy with its conclu- 
sions. The Board discounted the estab- 
lishment of water-rotting facilities for 
preparing hemp and flax fiber as disad- 
vantageous to the improvement of the 
navy yards on the basis that water-rot- 
ting hemp and flax created an unhealthy 
condition. However, the Board ex- 
pressed the opinion that facilities for 
the manufacture of cordage “ought to 
be connected with one or more of our 
navy yards; and additional experience 
has proved that it would be wise and 
economical to erect them without delay.” 
A single establishment was recommend- 
ed as sufficient to supply all the wants 
of the Navy. The Board estimated the 
cost of a brick building 900 feet by 35 
feet at $15,024.16, plus an additional 
$18,000 for machinery and hemp house. 

Apparently, no action was taken on 
the recommendations at that time. The 
matter came up again in the annual re- 
port for 1831, wherein the Secretary of 
the Navy indicated the establishment of 
two ropewalks as desirable improvements 
with estimated cost of $140,000. In this 
report he stated that— 


All observation and experience in the Navy 
show that in nothing does it suffer more at 
this time than from bad cordage. The im- 
positions in the quality of the hemp, in the 
manufacture, and in the tar, are numerous, 
are difficult of detection, productive of in- 
jurious delays when detected and when not 
detected, exceedingly hazardous to the safe- 
ty of both crews and vessels. Indeed, the 
reasons seem more powerful in favor of mak- 
ing our own cordage, than of building our 
own vessels, or manufacturing our own 
blocks and anchors. 


A circular dated September 26, 1831, 
from the Board of Navy Commissioners 
to the Commandant, Boston Navy Yard, 
indicated that the Navy had decided to 
locate one ropewalk at Charlestown— 
Boston—and the other at Norfolk. 

Still no action was forthcoming and 
the Secretary of the Navy's report to 
the President dated November 30, 1833, 
requested $50,000 with which to con- 
struct a ropewalk at Charlestown Navy 
Yard. The appropriations for the Navy 
for 1834 provided the requested funds. 
Subsequent appropriations enabled the 
Navy to complete the ropewalk in 1837. 
For its time, it was a model manufactur- 
ing plant. Steam engine power was used 
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instead of the hand twisting operations 
usually practiced in the commercial 
ropewalks of that period. Spinning ma- 
chinery, said to be the first of its kind 
used in this country, was installed to ob- 
viate the hand spinning methods then 
prevalent. Apparently, no effort was 
spared to make the ropewalk the finest 
establishment of its kind in the Nation. 

The ropewalk has been in continuous 
operation since its establishment. It has 
provided valuable service, not only in the 
production of rope, but also in the re- 
search, development, and test fields. It 
has studied foreign and domestic sources 
of fiber supplies, characteristics of fibers 
and other raw materials, cordage manu- 
facture and technology, and specifica- 
tions. In effect, the ropewalk has been 
actively involved in practically all phases 
of the Navy's cordage work. 

Recent research and development work 
has been centered on the development 
of improved cordage products because of 
new and critical needs of the services; 
on developing the best possible substi- 
tutes for hard fiber, which must be im- 
ported making it subject to the hazards 
of ocean shipping in time of emergency; 
and on developing suitable chemical 
treatments for the prevention of rot. 

Of particular importance to the Navy 
has been the ropewalk's participation in 
tests to determine suitable preventative 
treatment methods to counteract de- 
terioration of hemp products in storage 
and in actual use. Other research and 
development projects include the devel- 
opment of a suitable cordage structure 
for nylon yarns, evaluation of synthetic 
fibers, and nylon rope standardization. 

Over the years, the ropewalk has ac- 
quired facilities suitable to the accom- 
plishment of its various tasks. At pres- 
ent it represents an investment of nearly 
$700,000 in buildings and more than 
$387,000 in machinery and equipment. 

The ropewalk has usually employed, 
since the 1930's, between 70 and 80 em- 
ployees. These men have produced in 
the neighborhood of 5 million pounds of 
rope each year in peacetime years since 
the 1930’s. Most of this rope has con- 
sisted of hard-fiber products such as 
manila and sisal cordage. During World 
War II, production rose to a high of 
22,300,235 pounds in 1942. In 1953 the 
ropewalk furnished about 38 percent of 
the Navy’s rope requirements. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been under 
consideration for some time an unfor- 
tunate proposal to close the ropewalk. 
I have vigorously opposed any such pro- 
posal, basing my opposition on the argu- 
ments which I shall develop herein. And 
I might_add that they are compelling 
arguments. 

However, early this month I received 
the following letter from Secretary 
Thomas of the Navy: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 9, 1955. 
The Honorable JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. McCormack: I am writing to 
apprise you of the Navy's decision to ter- 
minate the operations at the ropewalk of 
the Boston Naval Shipyard. 

A careful study of the operations of the 
ropewalk and the commercial availability of 
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its products has been conducted. This study 
has revealed that there are ways of having 
the rope produced by private industry. It 
is the Navy's policy to foster free competi- 
tive enterprise and to avoid Navy production 
of items which private business firms can 
furnish except where essential to fulfill mili- 
tary requirements. In line with this policy 
I have therefore decided that the ropewalk 
must be closed. 

I have reached this decision with very 
great regret. As you know, the ropewalk 
has rendered valuable service to the Navy 
over a long period of years. The many fine 
and highly competent people employed there 
have been developing and producing excel- 
lent rope to meet the Navy’s requirements 
since the unit was first established in 1834. 
The loss by the Navy of their services and 
special skills will be a very real sacrifice. 

It is estimated that approximately 6 
months will be required to finish work in 
process at the ropewalk, conduct a final in- 
ventory, and discontinue this operation. Fa- 
cilities and equipment will be preserved in 
a standby status for possible reactivation in 
the event of a future national emergency. 
I assure you that officials of the Boston Naval 
Shipyard will cooperate closely with State 
and local authorities in an effort to locate 
new employment for those personnel whose 
services are terminated. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. S. THOMAS. 


I immediately transmitted this infor- 
mation to various persons who had a 
definite interest in such a move, includ- 
ing leaders of the labor unions con- 
cerned, and the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. Here is the heart of my message 
to them: 


I have sad news for you. I have received 
definite word that the ropewalk at the Bos- 
ton Navy Yard is going to be closed and the 
announcement will be made very shortly. 
This is done on the highest level, by the 
President himself, and with the Hoover Com- 
mission pressuring for it. I want to give 
you the information I have so you will know 
and let others know who are interested. The 
authority is on the level of the President 
himself and the Hoover Commission. I have 
vigorously protested against it. I have per- 
sonally talked with Secretary Thomas of the 
Navy, protesting against any such action, but 
unfortunately it is going to happen. If 
they had left it on the legislative level, I 
know I could block it. I blocked it in the 
last Congress, which was Republican con- 
trolled, and I know I could block it in this 
Congress, which is Democratic controlled, 
but it is going to be action by the executive 
branch. 


The Boston Daily Globe responded 
quickly with an editorial directed toward 
preserving the time-honored installation 
known as the ropewalk: 


[From the Boston Daily Globe of February 
11, 1955] 


EMBATTLED ROPEWALK 


Few New Englanders will applaud the de- 
cision of Assistant Naval Secretary Charles 
S. Thomas closing down the famous rope- 
walk at the Naval Shipyard in Charlestown. 
A year ago an attempt to end this impor- 
tant adjunct to the fleet drew widespread 
protests. They would seem to be in order 
once more. 

This ropewalk is the only one the Navy 
possesses. In addition to being an old in- 
stitution, it produces cordage for the fleet at 
about 25 percent less cost than would be the 
case were its product purchased elsewhere. 
Also, it employs 100 skilled men. The de- 
cision entails needless expense as well as 
adding to the problem of unemployment in 
this area, 
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The ropewalk dates from the days of the 
whalers when the Navy used far more cord- 
age than now; yet our sea fighters still need 
large quantities of “walked rope.” Neither 
economy nor social realities support the 
decision. It should be rescinded. 


There are many arguments favorable 
to the continued operation of the rope- 
walk at Boston. They inelude the fol- 
lowing: 

First. This is the only ropewalk the 
Navy has, and it supplies most of the 
Navy cables used by the Navy. 

Second. Employees at the ropewalk 
are among the most skilled ropemakers 
in the United States—specialists in their 
field—and they are particularly skilled 
in making the cables on which our fight- 
ing ships depend for their safety. It 
would be a questionable policy to dis- 
charge this important group of workers 
today, when tomorrow they may be 
vitally needed to defend our country. 

Third. If this team of skilled workers 
is allowed to be dispersed, it is unlikely 
that its members will ever be brought to- 
gether again. 

Fourth. It has always been the policy 
of the Federal Government to maintain 
vitally needed defense organizations. 
Certainly the ropewalk answers all the 
requirements of an organization which is 
vitally needed. 

Fifth. The heavy rope made here is 
used primarily to anchor ships or to tow 
disabled craft. It becomes an item of 
safety on which the lives of many men 
and our valuable ships must depend in 
times of emergency. 

The ropewalk enjoys an outstanding 
record of ropemaking for the Navy. The 
skill of 117 years of experience has gone 
into these cables and hawsers. The 
Navy knows what it can do with this 
rope, down to the last pound of strength. 

Sixth. The Federal Government has 
invested hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in the special equipment and ma- 
chinery in the ropewalk. It would be 
extremely uneconomical for the Govern- 
ment to waste this heavy capital invest- 
ment, for which there is no market. A 
recent report from the ropewalk indi- 
cated that various additions and im- 
provements had been made including 
various new machinery, new lighting, 
fireproofing, and additional fire escapes, 
new materials handling equipment and 
methods, and the adoption of new per- 
formance methods and techniques, and 
of quality control testing methods. 

Seventh. One of the important activi- 
ties at the ropewalk has been that of 
research and development work in con- 
nection with cordage. One recent ac- 
complishment was the development of a 
mildew-resistant rope. Other research 
is being directed toward the use of nylon, 
finding a suitable substitute for wool 
grease which became short in supply, and 
determining the rate of deterioration of 
rope, among other studies. The answers 
to all of these problems are of great aid 
to the Navy and other elements of the 
Armed Forces; they are no less valuable 
to the members of the cordage industry. 
There can be no assurance that all of 
these important research efforts will be 
continued in the future if the ropewalk 
facility is closed. 
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The Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce had previously taken a definite 
stand on the question of closing the rope- 
walk. This was the chamber’s state- 
ment—letter dated May 26, 1953, from 
Paul T. Rothwell, president, Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce: 

The Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce 
is deeply concerned over the threatened clos- 
ing of the ropewalk at the Boston Naval 
Shipyard. After an examination of what 
appears to be the facts we feel that the dis- 
continuance of this operation, and the rele- 
gation of the walk's production to private 
industry, would be uneconomical. The 
chamber is, of course, in full support of the 
Government’s economy program but it 
would appear that the proposed closing 
would be a step away from, rather than in 
the direction of, the program's goal. 

We further feel that the workers now em- 
ployed at the walk, because of the highly 
specialized skills in which they have been 
trained, would be difficult to place in other 
employment near their present earning ca- 
pacity which could well mean an added bur- 
den to the Massachusetts unemployment 
compensation fund. } 

A third consideration is the special service 
which the ropewalk now renders to the Navy. 
The research arm of the ropewalk, which 
because of its close link with and under- 
standing of Navy operations, must conceiv- 
ably perform a service that would be diffi- 
cult for private industry to replace. 


Those who oppose the operation of the 
Boston Ropewalk have advanced certain 
arguments to support their position. I 
believe that some of these arguments 
should be examined carefully. First, the 
claim that closing the ropewalk will re- 
sult in a saving to the Federal Treasury. 
There is appended hereto a table com- 
paring the ropewalk and commercial 
prices for rope for various years between 
1931 and 1952. For each year there is 
shown a net savings to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with the amounts saved rang- 
ing from $36,000 in 1931 to the peak of 
nearly $1,200,000 in 1941. It is admitted 
that these amounts are not great, but 
what is more significant, they represent 
net savings over what this rope would 
cost in the open market. Mr. Anthony 
Tieso, past department commander, 
Disabled American Veterans, stated that 
the cost of rope produced at the rope- 
walk was 25 percent lower than that 
produced commercially. 

Another claim is that the industry can 
supply both the peacetime and wartime 
cordage needs of the military services. 
However, there has been cited the in- 
stance in 1939 when the Army mobiliza- 
tion requirements led to an acute de- 
mand for small size tent rope, at which 
time the Army was forced to turn to the 
ropewalk to help meet this demand, 
Rope remained in short supply through- 
out World War II, with the main cause 
cited as being a lack of full utilization 
of capacity rather than a shortage of 
fiber supply. When a national emer- 
gency develops such as war, the normal 
requirements of the Armed Forces mul- 
tiply many times overnight. This ap- 
plies to cordage demands no less than 
to munitions and all other materiels of 
war. The ropewalk is sensitive to such 
changes in requirements and can gear its 
operations quickly to meet sharp in- 
creases in military needs, 
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With respect to the maintenance of 
quality requirements, the records of the 
ropewalk installation indicate that dur- 
ing the period 1951-52, out of 152 sam- 
ples of rope submitted for test, 35 sam- 
ples had one or more deficiencies. More- 
over, the files include a number of in- 
stances where direct assistance was given 
to outside concerns to help them meet 
the specification requirements. 

Finally, the industry claims that it is 
fully prepared to carry on research and 
development work in connection with 
cordage. A spokesman for the naval 
facility at Boston has criticized certain 
research and development efforts of pri- 
vate concerns on grounds that they are 
not industrywide. Such work is costly, 
and he pointed out that only the larger 
companies are in a position to undertake 
it. He observed that where the develop- 
ment of improvements in cordage is con- 
cerned, the information which a particu- 
lar company develops is not divulged to 
competitors. This practice was con- 
trasted to that of the ropewalk, the policy 
of which is to make the results of its 
studies available to all. 

Certainly, these points I have just 
discussed emphasize quite clearly that 
the ropewalk at Boston Navy Yard is 
important to the Navy, and to the indus- 
try as well. The philosophy behind the 
operation of this installation has been 
well said in this statement: 

Ropes and cordage are fully as vital in 
naval operations now as they were when the 
wooden sailing ship Navy plied the seas. The 
trim fighting ship of the modern Navy does 
not form as obvious a background as the 
masts with their rigging and billowing sails. 
Yet we who make and use ropes in the Navy 
know that each vessel, for its daily work re- 
quires hundreds of pounds of ropes for 
berthing, mooring, hoisting, towing; for nets, 
ladders, life rafts, life lines, floats, etc., 
building up a demand running into millions 
of pounds annually. Further, because each 
operation involves personal safety and the 
protection of property running into huge 
sums of money, not only must the rope be 
available for the operation, but must be of 
highest quality to insure against disastrous 
failure. The latter was a basic factor in 
establishing the ropewalk. 


. Mr. Speaker, the foregoing constitutes 
an impressive array of arguments fa- 
voring the continued operation of the 
ropewalk at Boston Navy Yard. More- 
over, in the light of these discussions I 
can find little or no merit in the argu- 
ments opposing the facility. Therefore 
one must inevitably conclude that to keep 
the ropewalk going full force will be to 
the best interests of all concerned, in- 
cluding in large measure the defense of 
the United States. 

APPENDIX 


Cost of rope production, years 1931-52 


Ropewalk} Price per pound 
rope pro- 
Year 2 5 8 Savings 
million -| Commer- 

pounds) |Repewalk) ~ Gig} 
1.86 | $0. 1406 1 $0.16 $36, 084 
2.25 1002 1. 13 67,050 
3.29 0957 1. 13 112, 847 
4.27 1312 1.17 165, 676 
5.52 1641 1.10 308, 568 

11.70 . 1058 1. 17 751, 140 


1 Utilization of Cotton and Other Materials in Cordage 
god 2 U. S. Department of Agriculture publicà- 
ion, 1940. 
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Cost of rope production, years 1931-52—Con, 


Ropewalk} Price per pound 
rope pro- 
Year . — a Savings 
million .| Commer- 
pounds) Ropewalk cial 

Yt Rea Se 20. 88 ~1125 2.17 | 1,194, 336 
1942. mos 22. 30 1413 2.1 640, 010 
1943. 18.45 . 1532 2.17 309, 
1944 15. 37 . 1620 23,17 122, 960 
194 14.05 1624 2.17 106, 780 
194 4.40 . 2362 2.25 60, 720 
1% 3.71 2404 3.37 458, 556 
1948. 4.34 2842 3.42 589, 372 
1949. 3. 77 . 2919 3,405 42%, 387 
1950. 2.63 4.320 5.387 176, 210 
1951... 5. 30 4, 356 5.448 487, 600 
1952 — 5.14 4,299 4. 352 272, 420 


? World War II Average Price for Manila—Govern- 
ment Contracts. 

Boston ropewalk commercial survey. 

+ Adjusted to reflect prevailing commercial market 
prices for raw fiber, which constitutes more than 80 per- 
cent of the rope cost. During 1950-52, ropewalk fiber 
was procured from the national stockpile of strategic ma- 
terial at an average estimated price with subsequent 
adjustment for fiscal purposes. Stockpile withdrawals 
began in May 1950 in accordance with administration 
policy of rotating the fiber after 3 years of storage to allay 
the effect of deterioration. 

* Boston ropewalk commercial market survey, cororbo- 
rated by actual Government procurements from commer- 
cial contracts, 

Source: Testimony of David Himmelfarb, in charge of 
operations, Ropewalk, Boston Shipyard, before the 
House Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 1953, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. HOLIFIELD and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BEeaMER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Rax and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o'clock and 52 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, March 
1, 1955, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


469. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting the secret semi- 
annual statistical stockpile report, covering 
the period from July 1, 1954, through De- 
cember 31, 1954, pursuant to section 4 of 
Public Law 520, 79th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

470. A letter from the Governor, Farm 
Credit Administration, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
provide for retirement of the Government 
capital in certain institutions operating un- 
der the supervision of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration; to increase borrower partici- 
pation in the management and control of 
the Federal farm credit system; and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

471. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to facilitate the pro- 
curement of doctors of medicine and doctors 
of dentistry for the Armed Forces by pro- 
viding grants and scholarships for education 
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in the medical and dental professions, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

472. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend the act 
providing for membership and participation 
by the United States in the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization to provide for the acceptance of gifts, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

473. A letter from the Chairman, Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, transmitting a 
report on medical services, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 108, 83d Congress (H. Doc. No. 99); 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

474. A letter from the Chairman, Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, transmitting the 
Task Force Report on Federal Medical Serv- 
ices, prepared for the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, pursuant to Public Law 108, 83d 
Congress; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

475. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting the 34th 
Annual Report of the Federal Power Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

476. A letter from the Vice Chairman, 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, transmitting a report by the Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial Commission, to sig- 
nalize the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Alexander Hamilton, pursuant to section 6 of 
Public Law 601, 83d Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Report pursuant to 
section 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act, pertaining to Administration of Cargo 
Preference Act; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 80). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 3828. A bill to adjust the salaries of 
judges of United States courts, United States 
attorneys, Members of Congress, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 81). Ordered to 
be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 4470. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled An act authorizing Federal participa- 
tion in the cost of protecting the shores of 
publicly owned property,” approved August 
13, 1946; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 4471. A bill Pay-as-you-go Federal 
Social Security for all. To provide every 
adult citizen in the United States with equal 
basic Federal social-security payments, per- 
mitting retirement with benefits at age 60, 
and also covering total disability, from what- 
ever cause, for certain citizens under 60; to 
give protection to widows with children; to 
provide an ever-expanding market for goods 
and services through the payment and dis- 
tribution of such benefits in ratio to the 
Nation’s steadily increasing ability to pro- 
duce, with the cost of such benefits to be 
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carried by every citizen in proportion to the 
income privileges he enjoys; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 4472. A bill Pay-as-you-go Federal 
Social Security for all. To provide every 
adult citizen in the United States with equal 
basic Federal social-security payments, per- 
mitting retirement with benefits at age 60, 
and also covering total disability, from what- 
ever cause, for certain citizens under 60; to 
give protection to widows with children; to 
provide an ever-expanding market for goods 
aud services through the payment and dis- 
tribution of such benefits in ratio to the 
Nation’s steadily increasing ability to pro- 
duce, with the cost of such benefits to be 
carried by every citizen in proportion to the 
income privileges he enjoys; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 4473. A bill to provide that one float- 
ing ocean station shall be maintained at all 
times in the Gulf of Mexico to provide storm 
warnings for States bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 4474. A bill to reorganize the Capitol 
Police Force in order to increase its efficiency 
in the performance of its duties; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 4475. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act so as to provide for the 
safety of chemical additives in food; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 4476. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act so as to provide for the 
safety of chemicals in cosmetics; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 4477. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 4478. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, FORAND: 

H. R. 4479. A bill to authorize Federal par- 
ticipation in the cost of protecting the shores 
of privately owned real property as well as 
the shores of publicly owned real property; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H. R. 4480. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to authorize the refund of 
manufacturers’ excise taxes paid on gasoline 
and lubricating oils used exclusively for agri- 
cultural purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LONG: k 

H. R. 4481. A bill to amend Veterans Reg- 
ulation No. 7 (a) to clarify the entitlement 
of veterans to outpatient dental care; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 4482. A bill to protect trade-mark 
owners, producers, distributors, and the gen- 
eral public against injuries and uneconomic 
practices in the distribution of competitive 
commodities bearing a distinguishing trade- 
mark, brand, or name in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 4483. A bill to prohibit the disposal 
of certain surplus real property; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 4484. A bill to provide for Federal co- 
operation with the Nebraska Mid-State Rec- 
lamation District, Nebraska, in the construc- 
tion of the mid-State project; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 4485. A bill to prohibit the disposal of 
certain surplus real property; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. * 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 4486. A bill creating a Federal com- 
mission to formulate plans for the construc- 
tion in the District of Columbia of a civic 
auditorium, including an Inaugural Hall of 
Presidents and a music, drama, fine arts, and 
mass communications center; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H. R. 4487. A bill to reorganize the Cap- 
itol Police force in order to increase its effi- 
ciency in the performance of its duties; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 4488. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Colorado River storage project 
and participating projects, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H. R. 4489. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce retirement age 
from 65 to 60, to provide for the payment of 
old-age insurance benefits to certain disabled 
individuals under the age of 60, and to re- 
move the limitation on the amount of outside 
earnings which an individual may receive 
while entitled to benefits thereunder; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. R. 4490. A bill to amend paragraph I (a), 
part I of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, to make its provisions applicable 
to active service during an enlistment or 
employment entered into on or after June 
27, 1950, and prior to February 1, 1955; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H. R. 4491. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional personal exemption for the taxpayer 
if he or his spouse is permanently and totally 
disabled; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 4492. A bill to indemnify drivers of 
motor vehicles against liability for damages 
arising out of the operation of such vehicles 
in the performance of official duties of the 
United States Government; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. Con. Res. 88. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to the discontinuance of United States 
post offices; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. Con. Res. 89. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to take action, 
through the United States delegation to the 
United Nations, to bring about the expulsion 
of the Soviet Union from the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memor- 
jals were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By Mr. BEAMER: House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 8 of the Indiana General Assembly 
memorializing Congress to issue a special 
postage stamp in commemoration of the 75th 
anniversary of the first electrically lighted 
city in the world, Wabash, Ind.; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Colorado, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to allow the metal-mining indus- 
try the same depletion allowance as that 
given the oil and gas industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Colorado, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
allow the oil-shale industry the same de- 
pletion allowance as that given the oil and 
gas industry; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to urging that sufficient funds be 
made available to develop topographic maps 
for the entire State of Montana as soon as 
possible; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, memorial of, the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
urging the rejection of the proposal of the 
subcommittee of the President’s Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations to dismantle 
the Soil Conservation Service and turn its 
functions over to the States; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to provide adequate sources of farm credit 
to agricultural enterprises in New Mexico, 
particularly those stricken by the drought 
and other disasters; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to pass S. 500, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate and main- 
tain the Colorado River storage project; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation granting 2 million acres 
of land in trust to this State for the purpose 
of providing public-school buildings; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to prohibit the issuance of Federal 
liquor licenses in counties of States having 
exercised local option prohibiting sale of in- 
toxicants within its boundaries; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to requesting that immediate attention 
be given proposals now pending and to others 
which may be introduced for the limitation 
of imported oil as will cause no further in- 
jury to the oil-producing industry of the 
State of Texas and the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to urging that Federal legislation be 
passed to allow claimholders to deposit $100 
in cash per claim in lieu of assessment work 
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with the recorder of the proper precinct, exe- 
cuting an affidavit therefor, and the money 
to be forwarded to a fund administered by 
the Territorial highway engineer for the sole 
use of building mine-access roads; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to expressing the de- 
sire of the Legislative Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico that the pro- 
visions of title III of the Social Security Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act be 
extended to the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARRIGG (by request): 

H. R. 4493. A bill for the relief of Jose Saa- 

vedra; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COON; 

H. R. 4494. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Aherasturi (Cigorraga); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 4495. A bill for the relief of Mrs. The- 
resa Vlassopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 4496. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rose 
Hannah Cox Fransone (nee Garbutt) and 
her minor child, Heleene Garbutt; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4497. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Irrera; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4498. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Prano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H. R. 4499. A bill for the relief of Chai 
Wook Ho and Sook Yung Ho; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4500. A bill for the relief of Tien S. 
Chan and Chan Li Wai-Sheung; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH (by request): 

H. R.4501. A bill for the relief of Maud 
Claer Wahl; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 4502. A bill for the relief of Victor 
Javier Granados-Gal; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. F. 4503. A bill for the relief of Fouad 
George Baroody; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 4504. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Myrtle F. Brocki; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. . 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 4505. A bill for the relief of George 

K. Jue; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


February 28 


By Mr. SHEEHAN: 

H. R. 4506. A bill for the relief of J. A. Ross 
& Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. R. 4507. A bill for the relief of Hart- 
mann H. Pauly; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4508. A bill for the relief of Henry T. 
Quisenberry; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. ye 

H. R. 4509. A bill for the relief of Marga- 
retha Rath Rahneberg and Erich Rahne- 
berg; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


126. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tions unanimously accepted at a mass meet- 
ing in Kenosha, Wis., on February 20, 1955, 
of Lithuanians commemorating the 37th an- 
niversary of Lithuania’s declaration of in- 
dependence; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

127. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the sec- 
retary-treasurer, Hale County Farm Bureau, 
Plainview, Tex., relative to two resolutions 
adopted by the Hale County Farm Bureau 
on February 14, 1955. Resolution 1: To 
direct the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
within each marketing year, to dispose of 
all stocks or surplus commodities in Gov- 
ernment warehouses for which there is no 
need or use in the United States—stocks 
on farm commodities which have become a 
burden to the taxpayers in the United States; 
and Resolution 2: To direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to use either the old parity price 
or the new parity price, whichever is higher, 
for all agricultural commodities; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

128. Also, petition of the president, the 
American Progress Foundation, Los Angeles, 
Calif., requesting the review and reap- 
praisal of the legislation empowering the 
President to negotiate international agree- 
ments for the pooling of atomic resources 
for production or use under international 
control, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

129. Also, petition of the president, Keno- 
sha Chapter American Lithuanian Council, 
Kenosha, Wis., expressing their deepest 
gratitude to the United States for its sup- 
port constantly extended to the cause of the 
independence of Lithuania; to the Commit- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

130. Also, petition of the president, Pater- 
son United Lithuanians, Paterson, N. J., ex- 
pressing gratitude to the United States for 
the ever-increasing support of the cause of 
Lithuanian independence, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

131. Also, petition of the president, the 
442d Veterans Club, Honolulu, T. H., unani- 
mously endorsing favorable action on the 
bill H. R. 588, now pending in the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


West Coast-Hawaii Airlines Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 28, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, member- 
ship on the Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce Committee brings those of us 
fortunate to serve with that body in inti- 
mate contact with civil aviation and its 
multiple problems. I have been particu- 
larly interested, in the past few weeks, 
in what has taken place regarding the 
so-called West Coast-Hawaii case as 
determined by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board with the concurrence of the 
President. 

There seems to be a great deal of mis- 
understanding as to what President 


Eisenhower did and did not do in the 
West Coast-Hawaii case. Since the 
record is clear, the misunderstanding 
must be created by those having a mo- 
tive to do this. 

The certificates for the Seattle/Port- 
land-Honolulu route were first issued in 
1948. Then, as now, there was a con- 
test between Northwest Airlines and Pan 
American Airways as to which should be 
certificated. 


1955 


The CAB decided, by a 2-to-1 vote, to 
give Northwest a temporary 5-year cer- 
tificate. Northwest had argued that it 
could develop traffic to Hawaii from the 
Central and Eastern States which it 
serves on its transcontinental route. 
Pan American had argued that the route 
was important to it for through trans- 
pacific traffic. Pan American had ar- 
gued also that it could operate more eco- 
nomically than Northwest because it al- 
ready had installations at both ends of 
the route required for other operations 
for which it was permanently certifi- 
cated, whereas Northwest had these at 
Seattle only. 

Pan American sought reconsideration 
of the decision, claiming that the Board 
had been misled info various errors. 
President Truman directed that Pan 
American should be given a temporary 
5-year certificate in addition to North- 
west because the national security and 
the public welfare require the establish- 
ment of the most direct and expeditious 
service between the Northwest and 
points on the existing services of Pan 
American Airways, Inc., in the South 
Pacific, Philippines, Japan, and other 
points in the Orient served by that 
company.” 

When the certificates expired in 1953, 
both companies applied to have them re- 
newed. There was again general agree- 
ment that only 1 of the 2 should be 
selected. 

The Board’s staff investigated the 
claims of the two carriers. They de- 
cided Pan American had the better case. 
They found that Pan American had dem- 
onstrated by experience the truth of 
the assertions, made 5 years before, that 
it could operate the route more eco- 
nomically than Northwest. They found 
this would continue to be true in the 
future. They found that, on the evi- 
dence available at the time of the hear- 
ing, neither carrier had developed much 
through traffic. Since it appeared that 
the route would require subsidy which- 
ever carrier was chosen, the choice 
should go to the one that would require 
less. 

The CAB’s examiner, who heard the 
evidence, agreed with the CAB's staff. 
He recommended also that Pan Amer- 
ican be selected. He agreed with the 
staff’s analysis of the relative costs. He 
also relied heavily on President Truman's 
determination that broad national in- 
terest considerations required an oper- 
ation by Pan American. If one carrier 
was to go, as everyone including North- 
west then agreed, it must therefore be 
Northwest. 

The five-man Board reversed its staff 
and its examiner and selected North- 
west over Pan American. Just why, its 
opinion does not make very clear. It 
admitted—at page 13—that— 

Upon consideration of the route structure 
of Pan American and Northwest, there can 
be little doubt that Pan American enjoys 
certain cost advantages which should enable 
it to operate the route at less total cost, and 
therefore, for less mail-pay subsidy, than 
Northwest. 


It referred—at page 15—to a last-min- 
ute offer by Northwest to operate the 
route without subsidy but said that this 
proposal was not made at any earlier 
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stage of the proceeding and was neither 
presented in detail nor subjected to crit- 
ical scrutiny and that therefore the 
Board’s decision was not predicated on 
this offer. Concerning the examiner’s 
point as to President Truman’s deter- 
mination that broad national interest 
considerations required operation by Pan 
American, it specifically noted that these 
matters are properly within the province 
of the President—page 10. 

On February 1, 1955, President Eisen- 
hower advised the Board of his disap- 
proval of this decision. He stated that 
he believed the choice of Pan American 
“will contribute most to the sound de- 
velopment of our air-transportation sys- 
tem in the Pacific.” Quite obviously the 
President was acting on the.same broad 
national-interest considerations that had 
led President Truman to determine in 
1948 that Pan American should initially 
be certificated and to which the five-man 
Board had itself referred as being with- 
in the President’s province. Since the 
hearing the amount of through traffic 
carried by Pan American over this route 
to points beyond Hawaii has tremen- 
dously increased. The loss of this 
through traffic to foreign-flag carriers, 
which would have resulted from the elim- 
ination of Pan American in favor of 
Northwest, was undoubtedly a factor in 
the President’s decision. In any event, 
the President was simply going back to 
what the CAB’s own staff and examiner 
had recommended, on a basis which the 
five-man Board had recognized to be 
within his province. His selection of 
Pan American was no more a promonop- 
oly decision than was the Board’s selec- 
tion of Northwest. 

While Northwest's friends would have 
seen absolutely nothing wrong in a deci- 
sion establishing a Northwest monopoly 
of this route and throwing off Pan 
American, which had become the carrier 
preferred by a large majority of the 
traveling public, they were horrified at 
the elimination of Northwest in favor of 
Pan American. All the stops were 
turned loose. The President was in- 
formed by the Board that although the 
opinion written as recently as November 
26, 1954, stated—page 1li—that all 
parties and the examiner agreed that 
“the operation would require substantial 
Government support in the form of sub- 
sidy mail pay for the foreseeable future,” 
it now appeared that all of the Pacific 
operations would shortly go off subsidy. 
The President therefore altered his deci- 
sion and directed that both carriers 
should be allowed to operate over the 
route so that both might have “an equal 
opportunity to demonstrate their capac- 
ity to develop adequate traffic to operate 
without subsidy or prove definitely that 
the route cannot economically support 
two carriers.” 

Both actions taken by the President 
were sound in the light of the facts be- 
fore him at the time. If the route would 
require continued subsidy, as the Board’s 
opinion had said it would, the route 
should be operated by only one carrier 
and that the carrier which had demon- 
strated that it could operate at lower 
cost and for which the route was a link 
in a through international operation 
rather than a stub end—page 15. If 
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circumstances had changed so that the 
route can be operated without subsidy, 
the Board should have advised the Presi- 
dent and not allowed him to be misled 
by the contrary view stated in its opin- 
ion. For if no subsidy is needed, then 
by all means both these carriers, which 
had developed a substantial business on 
the route in competition with each other, 
should be allowed to compete on fair 
and equal terms in the future. 


Hoover Commission Report on Medical 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 28, 1955 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
Hoover Commission report on medical 
services which was released to the press 
yesterday and which will shortly come 
before Congress. The report contains 
many sweeping and, I think, dangerous 
innovations. Today I wish to call atten- 
tion only to recommendation No. 15 and 
a part of recommendation No. 17. 

No. 15 is “that the provision of hos- 
pital and clinical services to American 
merchant seamen by the Federal Gov- 
ernment be ended.” 

No. 17 provides that, except for cer- 
tain institutions not pertinent to my 
comments, “the Public Health Service 
should close all of its general hospitals.” 

Since 1798 the Federal Government 
has provided some medical and hospital 
service to American-flag seamen, under 
authorities enacted, and with funds ap- 
propriated, by Congress. There are now, 
I believe, 12 general hospitals owned 
by the Government in which such cases 
are handled. One is known as the Pub- 
lic Health Service Hospital on Staten 
Island, in the district I represent. 

The Public Health Service Hospital on 
Staten Island is one of the largest gen- 
eral hospitals operated by Public Health 
Service. It has 800 beds and has been 
running 80 to 85 percent filled. Some- 
thing like two-thirds of its patients are 
American seamen. If service to those 
seamen were to be ended, as the report 
recommends, the hospital would of 
course have to close entirely. Beyond 
that, recommendation No. 17 expressly 
urges that it be closed. 

Closing of that hospital would be ca- 
lamitous in many ways for the com- 
munity and would be a serious step 
backward for the Government. Such a 
move would work against the Govern- 
ment’s policy of developing and main- 
taining a strong privately owned and 
operated merchant marine to be avail- 
able for Government use in time of 
emergency, as well as for Government 
and private business at other times. And 
with present uncertainties as to whether 
or not, and if so when, a national emer- 
gency will develop, it seems unthinkable 
that the Government would consider 
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closing an 800-bed hospital now fully 
staffed and equipped, in the part of the 
country in which that hospital stands. 

I have the highest regard for the 
Hoover Commission and its work thus 
far, but not for this report. While I 
have spoken today only of the Public 
Health Service general hospitals in re- 
lation to merchant seamen, there are a 
number of other recommendations which 
seem open to serious question. It is for- 
tunate that recommendations 15 and 17, 
as well as some of the others, cannot be 
made effective without first repealing or 
amending existing statutes. That fact 
insures time and opportunity for ade- 
quate study and consideration of the 
revolutionary changes proposed. 


The Continuing Problem of Communist- 
Front Groups in the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 28, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last night 
it was my pleasure to address the 
Knights of Columbus in Kenosha, Wis. 
I referred to numerous problems, nota- 
ble among which is the antisubversive 
issue. I send to the desk the text of the 
address I delivered at that time. I ap- 
pend to it a most interesting article 
written by the nationwide syndicated 
columnist, Mr. Victor Riesel, and carried 
in the February 18 issue of the New York 
Daily Mirror and other newspapers coast 
to coast. It refers to the continuing 
problem in our Nation of Communist- 
front groups which solicit the names of 
the unwary and the gullible, and misuse 
the names of others. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
items be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and article were order to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE CHALLENGES WE FACE AT HOME AND 
ABROAD 
(Address by Senator WILEY before Kenosha 

Knights of Columbus 50th anniversary 

banquet, in Kenosha, Wis., Sunday night, 

February 27, 1955) 

I consider it a real honor to have been in- 
vited to join you on this occasion of your 
50th anniversary. 

I value this opportunity to rejoice with 
you on this half-century landmark, as well 
as the opportunity to learn your views, and 
to share with you my convictions concerning 
the challenges we face, as individuals and 
as a Nation. 


THE K. OF C.’S GREAT RECORD 


I am honored by your invitation for other 
reasons. Although I am not one of the mil- 
lion loyal members of your distinguished 
organization, I admire and respect you for the 
things for which you stand. 

No one could read an issue of Columbia 
without sensing at once your deep convic- 
tions on matters of national concern, your 
keen sense of civic responsibility, your abid- 
ing faith that right makes might, your grim 
determination that America shall remain 
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free, that her enemies abroad shall not 
prevail, and that communism at home must 
not be tolerated. 

I salute you for your record—for the con- 
structive deeds of Father McGivney down to 
the present day—of charitable concern for 
needy widows and children. 

I salute you for your firm stand against 
juvenile delinquency and against harmful 
literature. 

I salute your loyalty to country, to you 
who have sent a higher percentage of your 
sons to defend our country than virtually any 
other group in America. 

Yours is indeed an organization of which 
America rightfully can be proud, and to 
which all of us owe a great deal, 


LEGISLATION AGAINST COMMUNISM 


Since the Knights of Columbus are dedi- 
cated to the service of God and country, it 
is only natural that I submit to you some 
observations particularly on the foremost 
menace both to God and to country. I 
refer, of course, to the menace of interna- 
tional communism. 

If time permitted, I would be happy to set 
forth for you now some of the things which 
I, for one, have tried to do down through 
the years in opposing the atheistic, interna- 
tional Communist menace—for example, 
some of the bills which I have introduced, 

I should like to point out now, however, 
that for one thing, in the present Congress, 
I have introduced legislation to stiffen the 
penalties against seditious conspiracy either 
advocating to overthrow the United States 
Government by force or violence or con- 
spiring to do so. 


I SUPPORT ANTI-RED INVESTIGATIONS 


I have given my support to the various 
vital investigating committees which are 
hard at work on this problem. 

From time to time, as you know, there 
have been arbitrary proposals to force all of 
these congressional investigating groups into 
one. 

I, for one, oppose such an effort. I believe 
that an important service can be performed 
by having the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, the Senate Investigations Sub- 
committee, and the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee, each fulfill their re- 
spective responsibilities in this important 
field. 

This can and should, of course, be done 
without duplication of effort, with maximum 
of coordination, so that there is no waste 
in either manpower or resources. 

I have seen, however, occasions when the 
individual interests and background of some 
committee chairman or members of one of 
the committees have made each of these 
groups, in turn, especially qualified to work 
on some particular phase of the complex 
Communist problem. 

On the other hand, if all these investiga- 


tions were centralized into 1 source, there 


might be a committee chairman of that 1 
group whose interest might be so specialized 
that he might pass over some of the impor- 
tant aspects of the Communist problem. 


SMACK DOWN ON RED FINANCES 


I want to state that one phase which has 
hardly been studied is the matter of crack- 
ing the Communist conspiracy in the one 
place that it will hurt most; namely, the 
pocketbook. Vast sums of money have been 
collected by the Communist conspiracy in 
our country, most of it through Communist 
fronts. Large, inordinate sums have come 
from some wealthy people. Other large, in 
the aggregate, sums have come through 
smaller donations by considerable numbers 
of dupes. 

There are indisputable evidences that the 
Communists have been guilty of financial 
trickery, in keeping the books, both on their 
own party organization and on their Com- 
munist fronts, as in the instance of the mis- 
named National Committee for Justice in the 
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Rosenberg case, in so-called defense of the 
atom traitors. 

However, ex-Communists have testified 
how, time and again, large sums of money 
have been transferred secretly from group 
to group, including to and from Red-domi- 
nated unions, by all sorts of bookkee,.ng 
juggling. . 

In addition to these sums from American 
origins, there are the considerable top- 
secret sums made available by the Sovict 
Union and its intelligence networks. 

So I, for one, believe that the Internal 
Revenue Bureau should crack down on Com- 
munist finances. The Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau should assign a sufficient number of 
skilled agents to make sure that income 
taxes, social-security taxes, and all other 
taxes are actually being paid by the Red 
groups just as law-abiding, patriotic Ameri- 
cans must pay such, taxes. 

I believe that a careful study of Commu- 
nist-front books would provide many leads 
for tracing down numerous secret phases of 
the Communist conspiracy. And so, I have 
corresponded with T. Coleman Andrews, the 
able Commissioner of Internal Revenue, for 
this purpose. I intend to follow up, because 
I cannot say as yet that he has given me 
the sort of complete assurances of an all- 
out effort such as I seek. 

I do not believe that the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau can sit back and wait for evi- 
dence to show up. The Communists are too 
sly to permit obviously phoney bookkeeping 
to be readily noted. 

Unless you assign crack squads of agents 
to this task and for a long enough period 
of time—agents not only trained in detect- 
ing financial trickery, but agents who really 
know something about the Communist con- 
spiracy, who can recognize the names of 
individuals and groups, then the full story 
of the Red financial network will not come 
out. 

THE DISGRACEFUL MATUSOW EPISODE 


Now, I want to say just a word about one 
particular anti-Red phase which has re- 
cently been giving serious concern to all of 
us who have fought against the Communist 
menace. I refer, of course, to the disgrace- 
ful situation involving the self-admitted 
liar, Harvey Matusow. 

I do not purport to have any final ob- 
servations as to the overall meaning of the 
current activity of this contemptible in- 
dividual. 

It seems quite clear, however, that he is 
trying deliberately and maliciously to cast 
a cloud over as many as possible former 
Communists who have confessed. 

The fact of the matter is that, as John 
Edgar Hoover has often stated, the genuine 
defector from Communism is one of the 
greatest assets which we have in the fight 
against the Red menace. How else can we 
ever find out the secrets of the Communist 
conepiracy? 

We really only have two means: (1) by 
placing patriotic agents inside that con- 
spiracy, and (2) by encouraging defection 
by those who have had their stomach full 
of communism and who want to return to 
the American fold. 

A great many former Reds have confessed 
their sins. They have confessed—in full 
and in truth—to the FBI. They have coop- 
erated with the FBI. The Bureau has 
checked, double checked, and triple checked 
their stories in order to make sure that the 
ex-Communists were not lying or exaggerat- 
ing or casting a cloud over any possible 
innocent individual. 

This process of cross-checking must be 
intensified, particularly now, in view of the 
disgraceful Matusow episide. 

Matusow’s current allegations must be 
analyzed with greatest care and skepticism. 
Perjury charges must be carefully weighed. 
The Communists are capable of such trick- 
ery that we should not be surprised at al- 
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most any tactic they, or Matusow, may adopt. 
We must not permit them or their accom- 
plices to prevent genuine defactors from de- 
serting the party and telling all to the FBI. 
We must maintain our confidence in the 
Bureau. 


SUPPORTING J. EDGAR HOOVER 


And on this latter point, recently I noted 
that an educator from one of the New Eng- 
land universities conducted a vicious per- 
sonal attack upon Mr. Hoover. 

I do not have the full absurd text of what 
he said, but I can say this: There are few 
individuals who have been more intensely 
and effectively devoted to trapping the guilty 
and protecting the innocent (whether it is 
in connection with communism or general 
crime) than has John Edgar Hoover. 

For more than three decades, he has been 
a faithful public servant. This untarnished, 
uninterrupted service in highest public of- 
fice—under both Democratic and Republican 
administrations—proves the universal es- 
teem with which he is rightly held. 

I wonder if that educator stopped to think 
that one of the highest priority aims of the 
Communist Party in the United States has 
always been to smear and destroy John Ed- 
gar Hoover. 

Iam not accusing the educator personally 
of anything. I am simply pointing out the 
facts. 

A man has a right to speak his opinions 
and to have those opinions weighed on their 
merits. But no man should shoot off his 
mouth before checking the facts, particu- 
larly on so important a subject as this, and 
involving so faithful a public servant as Mr. 
Hoover. And no man should open his mouth 
before he figures out whether he is unwit- 
tingly serving ends which are contrary to the 
best interests of our beloved country, 


COMBATING RED MENACE ABROAD 


Now, just as we must be adequate to meet 
the Communist menace at home, we must be 
adequate to meet it head on abroad. 

Fortunately, the United States has taken 
a strong stand against aggression in the west- 
ern Pacific Ocean. And by our very firm 
policy in relation to protecting Formosa, the 
Pescadores, and related areas, we have less- 
ened the danger of war. 

Our strength increases the possibilities of 
peace; weakness before communism, appease- 
ment of communism, increase the danger of 
war. 

The very fact that the Peiping radio is 
full of continued angry threats and vicious 
denunciations is proof of the fact that the 
Communists know that we are not bluffing. 

We are determined to keep the Formosa 
bastion as a vital link in our chain of secu- 
rity in the western Pacific. The northern 
tip et Formosa is but 500 miles from Japan. 
The southern tip is but 100 miles from the 
Philippines. We must defend Formosa, the 
Pescadores, and such related islands as the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff determine are necessary 
in order to make sure that our Pacific secu- 
rity chain is not broken. 

It has been estimated that if we were to 
lose Formosa we might have to retreat in 
effect far back across the Pacific. That would 
bring Soviet bombers still closer in range to 
American shores. 

MODERN MILITARY PREPAREDNESS ESSENTIAL 

As we view this Communist problem, we 
know that here at home we must be pre- 
pared against any military emergency. 

The Knights of Columbus have contrib- 
uted so many men to the uniform of our 
country that I need hardly remind you of the 
admonition of the Father of Our Country, 
whose birthday we celebrated last Tuesday: 
“To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving the peace.” 

I know that none of you are fooled by so- 
called apostles of peace—false apostles, who 
preach unilateral disarmament—aposties who 
often are inspired by those who would de- 
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stroy us. Nor, for that matter, are we fooled 
by those who seek to hide behind our Consti- 
tution, especially when their own sinister 
purpose is its ultimate destruction. 

I am not one who believes that storm 
clouds on the horizon will cause us to panic. 
Nor am I one of those few who fear that 
Americans are not equal to the task. 

You and your organization are but a sym- 
bol of the answer that America can and will 
provide. You, who stand for the dynamic 
principles of your organization; you, who 
have stood by your country before; you, who 
have demonstrated your loyalty to country 
and your determination to keep her free; you 
can provide the answer yourselves. 

One of these answers is, of course, modern- 
type, military preparation. Just as the Boy 
Scout says, “Let us be prepared,” so must we 
be alert to the dangers which threaten us— 
be prepared for any eventuality—be equal to 
any occasion, 

We must guard the far-flung ramparts of 
the free world. We must take every step 
necessary to maintain our own military pre- 
paredness. 

Our giant industries must be maintained 
in a position for instant mobilization. Our 
people must be psychologically prepared for 
any emergency. 

This is particularly important in the new 
jet-atomic age when time and space have 
been dwarfed by intercontinental guided 
missiles. ` 

Enemy bases may exist only 3,300 miles 
from Milwaukee. Projectiles may someday 


‘soon be launched at a velocity of 10,000 miles 


per hour. 

Yes, the need for up-to-the-minute mili- 
tary preparation is evident. 

I need not remind you of the obligation of 
every American boy who may be called upon 
to defend his country. He is entitled to 


receive the type of modern military training 


(especially under field conditions) from his 
Government which will enable him to defend 
himself adequately and perform his duty 
with honor, 

At the same time, we know that any sys- 
tem of universal military preparation must 
be scrutinized most carefully. The dan- 
gers of militarism that have enslaved other 
nations must be avoided. A tragic pattern 
of human bondage must never leave its scar 
across this beloved land of ours. Prepara- 
tions for war, which are necessary to pre- 
serve the peace, must always be accompanied 
by adequate safeguards of our democratic 
principles. 


PREVENTING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Of course, interwoven with the problems 
of youth, is that of juvenile delinquency. 
The stand of your organization against this 
dreaded social malady among our youth is 
well known. It deserves the merit it has won. 

In Congress, as a member of the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and as a former member of the Senate 
Crime Committee, I have sponsored the 
Juvenile Delinquency Control Act. I am 
deeply convinced that the moral standards 
of our youth are more than an indication 
of the level of our civilization. They are a 
direct indicator of the world of tomorrow. 

For each of you know that the thoughts 
in the minds of our young people today will 
be the actions of our leaders of tomorrow. 
And, by safeguarding the moral climate of 
our youth, we are preserving for them the 
heritage they deserve. 

The work your organization has done in 
this field is outstanding. I can think of no 
single contribution to the American way of 
life more beneficial. I congratulate you and 
urge you never to cease your vigilance, 

Yet, there is a caution we must observe. 
As serious as this problem is, we must not 
lose our perspective. We must not forget 
that last year, some 18 million boys between 
the ages of 10 and 17 were not picked up by 
the police for any crime whatsoever. This 
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vital statistic somehow escapes attention in 
our eagerness to solve the problems of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

By all odds, the great majority of our 
youth—over 95 percent—are law-abiding 
youngsters, living and learning and eager to 
take our place in the building of tomorrow. 
Our confidence in our youth must not be 
shaken by the bad example of a few. 


DELINQUENCY AND THE MASS MEDIA 


There is one particular phase of this ju- 
venile delinquency problem which I want to 
mention. 

It is the matter of the strong influences 
through public media of communications— 
on our Nation’s youngsters. I refer to the 
printed word, the spoken word, and the visual 
scene: namely, books, magazines, motion 
pictures, radio, and television. 

I am not one of those who believes that 
there is any one single cause of the present 
wave of juvenile delinquency. 

You cannot, for example, trace it alone 
or even principally, to programs full of 
violence on radio or television. I would op- 
pose any overstatement to that effect by our 
Senate subcommittee, or by any other source, 
were such overstatement submitted. Ob- 
viously, juvenile delinquency is a compiex 
problem. It arises from a great many causes: 
from broken, divorced, or separated homes, 
and neglected children; from slum condi- 
tions, where the children don’t have facili- 
ties for wholesome play, recreation, and 
growth; from lack of constructive influence 
by the schools; from physical and mental 
handicaps that are untended by society; 
from inadequate spiritual education and a 
preoccupation with material acquisitions; 
from inadequate police forces and improper 
rehabilitation by courts or by juvenile 
homes, and from other sources. 

Fortunately, here in our own State, we 
have set a comparatively good example of 
combatting the problem, both of adult and 


of youthful crime, Fortunately, our Badger 


facilities are among the finest in the Nation. 
And, yet, we know they can be improved. 

We know, too, that by and large Ameri- 
can books, magazines, radio, and television 
are sound. But there is a small minority 
among books and magazines which are defi- 
nitely of salacious, indeed, pornographic con- 
tent. These must absolutely be cleaned from 
the Nation’s newsstands and from the mails, 
That is why time and time again, I have 
taken up this problem with the Postmaster 
General. That is why I will continue to sup- 
port legislation in accordance with sound 
judicial process—to eliminate such porno- 
graphic literature. 

Then, with relation to radio and tele- 
vision, I have urged a greater concentration 
on wholesome programs, This problem can 
be met, in part, by American parents in- 
sisting upon wholesome radio and TV fare 
for their children. Voluntary patronage or 
nonpatronage of sponsors’ products is just 
about the most powerful lever for assuring 
good programs and curbing unwholesome 
ones. Government censorship as such is not 
the answer, except in programs clearly be- 
yond the border of good taste. 

I have stated publicly, too, that this coun- 
try could use a topnotch regular radio-TV 
program, or programs, dedicated to the prob- 
lem of combating juvenile delinquency, as 
such, The story of youthful waywardness 
can be and should be told without sensa- 
tionalism, without exaggeration, without 
phony melodramatics, without still more 
suggested violence. It can be told simply, 
yes, even entertainingly. 

It can be shown that juvenile delinquency 
is not something totally offbeat that hap- 
pens to the abnormal child or the abnormal 
situation; it can happen in or out of the so- 
called normal home, with parents of fine 
background who are not vigilant to protect 
average youngsters. 
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What I want are down-to-earth, realistic 
radio-TV programs that tell the story of the 
average American home, the many whole- 
some influences in it that prevent delin- 
quency, and yes, the all too common condi- 
tions in it, like parental neglect, which con- 
tribute to juvenile delinquency. 


CONCLUSION 


Now, my friends, this has been a gratifying 
experience for me. It has been a real pleasure 
to visit with you about a few of the prob- 
lems which confront us daily in Washington. 
The pleasure of meeting with a group of 
dedicated and concerned citizens is always 
a stimulating and challenging experience. 

I have passed along to you a few of the 
ideas and problems that have occupied my 
attention in recent days. In turn, I trust 
that you will give me the benefit of your ad- 
vice and counsel—that you will not hesitate 
to tell me your problems, your views, and 
your considered opinions on issues affecting 
Wisconsin and our Nation. 

Your problems are my problems. Thank 
you and God bless you. 


SCIENTIST Easy PREY FOR PROPAGANDIST 
OUTSIDE LAB 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Explanation, please. 

Prize-winning nuclear scientist Dr. Harold 
C. Urey has just written that the greatest 
danger to this country is a powerful revolu- 
tionary country, namely the U. S. S. R. 

Yet, in the same message, soon to be made 
public, this atomic expert defends convicted 
spies and the perjurer, Alger Hiss, who helped 


make the Soviet Union the greatest danger . 


to this country. 

The atomic spies slipped to Russian intelli- 
gence the blueprint for the atomic trigger, 
the sky platform, and the famed proximity 
fuse. Alger Hiss delivered the inner secrets 
of our diplomacy. 

Yet, Professor Urey, writing in the forth- 
coming Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
asks: What is it that Alger Hiss * * * did 
that profoundly or even moderately put the 
United States in a less favorable position? 
How much damage have all the arrested and 
convicted agents actually done to the politi- 
cal and military position of the United 
States?” 

Would it be too emotional to suggest that 
the answers come from the mothers of GI's 
dead in Korea? 

In the same message from Dr. Urey, we 
see that he says that the “way we handled 
the Rosenberg (atomic spy—VR) trial” makes 
him “feel less secure for myself and my 
family.” 

We respect Dr. Urey’s right to express him- 
self so freely in words which would be howled 
down in the market place were they not 
written by one whose profession is viewed 
with awe by so many of us. But we do not 
respect his judgment in reflecting on men 
who are as skilled in their field as he is in 
his; namely, the jurists of the United States 
Supreme Court who upheld the convictions 
of Hiss and the spies. 

We do not respect his taking the platform 
offered last week by a subsidiary of a pro- 
Communist agency devoted to a fight for the 
release of an Alcatraz prisoner by the name 
of Morton Sobell, a man who stole secrets 
from our Nation for the benefit of what Dr. 
Urey himself describes as our greatest 
menace, 

But most important is the unscientific ap- 
proach to all this by scientist Harold Urey. 
He agreed to accept a testimonial dinner on 
February 12 from something called the Chi- 
cago Sobell Committee, 20 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Room 1301, Chicago, Ill. Phone: 
Webster 9-5992. 

Why did not Dr. Urey use his research 
skill to learn that this committee is a sub- 
sidiary of the National Committee To Secure 
Justice for Morton Sobell. 
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These committees were set up to smear the 
United States. They use the same tech- 
niques, down even to the same exploitation 
of spies’ innocent children. 

Did not Professor Urey know that some of 
those who signed the imitation parchment 
paper scroll given him by the subsidiary of 
the National Rosenberg-Sobell Committee 
(headquarters, 1050 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; phone, LO 4-9585) are now bitter over 
being deceived into sponsoring what turned 
out to be a rally for a convicted spy and not 
merely a testimonial dinner? 

We have spoken to one who signed such a 
scroll thinking he was adding his name 
merely to a list of persons honoring scientist 
Urey. This signer is the great fighter for 
human rights, A. Philip Randolph, head of 
the AFL's Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. 

Randolph is greatly disturbed over the 
emphasis on the spies at the dinner to Urey. 
He points out that he received an innocuous 
letter asking him to join in hailing Urey as a 
scholar, 

“I signed a tribute to Dr. Urey as a distin- 
guished scientist and scholar. I signed in 
good faith,” Randolph told us. 

“If any group then attempts to use my 
name and the name of my union for ulterior 
purposes—and especially pro-Communist 
purposes—they are doing something repre- 
hensible. My union and I have been in the 
forefront of the fight against Communists.” 

Surely now Dr. Urey will use his great 
talents as a scientist to investigate and ex- 
pose all this. 

Or will he? 


The Salt River Valley Water Users 
Association and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 28, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
several weeks ago there appeared in the 
Arizona Daily Star an editorial concern- 
ing remarks I had made about the TVA 
and the Dixon-Yates contract. In the 
editorial there was a discussion of the 
workings of the Salt River Valley Water 
Users Association, in my home State. 
That was not factual in every aspect, 
particularly when the editorial tried to 
compare the association with TVA. Be- 
cause the editorial was published in the 
Recorp, and has subsequently appeared 
in newspapers, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that an answer which I wrote to the 
editor of the Star, Mr. William R. 
Mathews, also be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 21, 1955. 
Mr, WILLIAM R. MATHEWS, 
The Arizona Daily Star, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Dear BILL: Once before it was necessary 
for me to answer an editorial of yours that 
touched upon some basic thinking of mine. 
That was the occasion when you asked me, 
“What kind of a Republican are you?” and, 
if you will recall, that answer required far 
more words than I like to burden anyone 
with, particularly a busy editor. 

Now you have questioned my stand on 
TVA because I say it is socialistic, and you 
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evidently do not agree with me, and, in the 
saying, you try to compare TVA with the 
Salt River projects, and I find it necessary 
to resort to a lengthy explanation, which 
I feel will explain to you why I do not like 
this approach that has been used under false 
colors in the State of Tennessee. 

I do not consider the Salt River Valley 
Water Users Association in any way compa- 
rable to the Tennessee Valley Authority. I 
quoted Mr. Norman Thomas as an authority 
on TVA being socialistic, If he thought for 
one minute that the Salt River Valley Water 
Users Association was socialistic, I am sure 
he would have eulogized it as such years ago. 
I accept him as an expert on this subject. 

I heartily endorse Federal assistance in the 
development of our streams for irrigation, 
flood prevention, navigation, and other bene- 
ficial uses, including the production of hy- 
droelectric power. Had it not been for Fed- 
eral assistance, the Salt River project would 
not have been developed to its present status 
or, let me say, developed to that status as 
expediently. I still believe a project as 
sound as it is would have been completely 
developed by local interests in time. Fed- 
eral assistance was necessary to the develop- 
ment of many other fine reclamation proj- 
ects in the West and it will be required in 
the future for many other fine developments 
such as the central Arizona project. 

Congress, in its wisdom, decided to encour- 
age reclamation development in the West, 
and in particular that of Government lands. 
It not only authorized loans for this pur- 
pose but offered further assistance, or sub- 
sidy, if you please, by making the loan inter- 
est free for a certain number of years. I am 
proud to say that a Republican administra- 
tion, under the dynamic leadership of that 
great President, Theodore Roosevelt, made 
this possible by passing the Reclamation Act 
of 1902. I am happy to say that succeeding 
Democratic and Republican administrations 
have recognized the wisdom of the act and 
have not only continued it but have im- 
proved it. This is to the credit of both 
parties. The present administration has 
recommended the most ambitious of all 
reclamation programs, including the upper 
Colorado River development, which I was 
happy to cosponsor. 

I feel confident that it will support our 
central Arizona project as soon as the court 
settles the question of water rights between 
our State and California. 

In addition to irrigation this administra- 
tion has initiated a farsighted policy— 
the partnership approach—for furthering 
flood prevention, navigation, and other bene- 
fits including hydroelectric power that 
come from the development of our river 
basins. This program I heartily endorse. It 
will result in more extensive development 
than could be accomplished by the Federal 
Government trying to go it alone. 

The purpose of the above statement is to 
let you know how I stand on development of 
our water resources. I have no quarrel with 
Tennessee over the fact that the Tennessee 
River Basin has been developed. In fact, I 
am very happy that Tennessee or any other 
area can benefit from development of its 
water resources. However, I would not want 
what has happened in that State to happen 
to my State. Under the guise of flood con- 
trol and navigation, the river has actually 
been developed for production of hydroelec- 
tric power. Their greatest irreplaceable re- 
source—land—the best land in the State, has 
been inundated and lost to production for- 
ever. Better flood control could have been 
provided without losing this land. But if 
that is the way Tennessee wants it, I cer- 
tainly offer no objections. 

My criticism of TVA is that it has not 
done exactly what the Salt River Valley Wa- 
ter Users Association has done. The water 
users got some help from the Government 
to build a storage dam, some canals and to 
install a powerplant at the dam. The cost 
of this work was beyond the ability of the 
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water users at the time. The Salt River 
Valley Water Users Association is a true co- 
operative of farmers. The electric power it 
produced was primarily intended to operate 
its facilities and provide electric service for 
its members. It sold excess power and used 
the money to reduce water costs to its 
members. When it needed additional power 
it financed the additional dams and steam 
plants through the private investment 
money market and pledged the land of its 
members as security. It did not run to 
Uncle Sam for another handout. When its 
facilities were completed, it took over the 
operation and management and has run 
them on a businesslike basis. It has paid 
interest—sometimes high interest up to 6 
percent—on its borrowed capital. It has as- 
sessed its members sufficient money to meet 
all of its costs including repayment of. the 
money advanced by the Federal Government 
ahead of schedule. It got no gifts from the 
Government for fiood control and other ben- 
efits provided by its facilities as did TVA. 
No, it is paying back all the Federal and 
private money and has never defaulted on a 
single obligation. 

The Salt River Valley Water Users Associa- 
tion-Government arrangement is a true part- 
nership that has worked out to the everlast- 
ing good of the State. The Government 
loaned a helping hand when it was necessary, 
but the people have retained their own in- 
dependence and initiative and are beholden 
unto no Federal bureau or bureaucrat. 

It is true that Salt River Valley Water 
Users Association pays no taxes, but you will 
remember that the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment contended from 1936 on that it did owe 
Federal income tax on the profits it made 
from the sale of electric power. It was only 
after it organized the power operations into 
a separate and distinct public power district 
and made a cash settlement with the Reve- 
nue Department that it was relieved of fur- 
ther Federal income tax liabilities. 

Public power districts, municipalities, etc., 
are tax exempt on the theory that they are 
subdivisions of the State and operate on a 
nonprofit basis. A true cooperative is tax ex- 
empt on the theory that at least 85 percent 
of its service, and therefore its income, is 
derived from its own members. The original 
concept of tax exemption for States and their 
political subdivisions was based on services 
normally performed by Government or seg- 
ments thereof for the people, such as schools, 
roads, public buildings, etc. I am sure it was 
not originally thought of or contemplated to 
carry over these tax exempt privileges to the 
operation of proprietary businesses, other- 
wise through Government tax-exempt com- 
petition all such businesses will some day of 
necessity come under Government owner- 
ship. It must also be remembered that at 
the time these tax-exemption laws were set 
up, taxes, and in particular Federal income 
taxes, were not much of a business problem. 

In the operation of a tax-exempt pro- 
prietary business it is not the state or seg- 
ment thereof that gets out of paying the 
tax; it is the individual, the business or in- 
dustry using the service that gets out of the 
taxes. Why should an industry located in a 
public power area escape paying taxes on 
the electricity it uses and an industry lo- 
cated in a private utility area, maybe right 
across the street, pay as much as 24 percent 
on its power bill for tax purposes? I am not 
suggesting the Salt River Project Power Dis- 
trict pay taxes on its power operations so 
long as similar operations are exempt over 
the United States. And I am not suggesting 
that true farm cooperatives pay taxes on 
their power operations so long as they serve 
their members on a nonprofit basis, but when 
either starts serving business establishments 
and industries, I see no reason why such 
businesses or industries should be exempt 
from taxes on power that other businesses 
have to pay. 
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We have discussed the Salt River Valley 
Water Users Association; now let us see 
wherein TVA differs. Let me tell you that I 
have made quite a study of TVA since the 
Dixon-Yates controversy came up and now 
realize for the first time what it is all about. 
Let me also tell you that the propaganda this 
country has been fed on TVA at public ex- 
pense, could hardly have been excelled under 
a dictatorship and a controlled press. 

TVA was originally sold as a flood control 
and navigation development with hydroelec- 
tric power incidental thereto. It had not 
been underway long before a public power 
clique decided to take over. The first step 
was to kick out Dr. Arthur Morgan, the 
Board's first Chairman, and put Dave Lilien- 
thal in. After that the main emphasis was 
put on power development, I will not dwell 
on flood control and navigation except to 
say that instead of providing flood control 
to protect valley lands, TVA has perma- 
nently flooded with lakes more land than 
the Army engineers estimated would be 
flooded by the undeveloped river once in 
500 years. The interest on the money in- 
vested in navigation facilities and the cost 
of operating and maintaining them alone 
costs almost as much as the all-rail rate on 
the same volume of freight. Besides that, 
the big percentage of water traffic results 
from TVA's own use. 

Instead of providing reasonable flood pro- 
tection, saving as much valuable land as was 
possible and improving navigation within 
economic limits and producing all of the 
hydroelectric power that could be economi- 
cally developed from the primary undertak- 
ings, and turning this power over to the 
people to be distributed through existing 
facilities, either private or public, the TVA 
operators planned a Federal power monop- 
oly. They schemed with a public power 
advocate, Harold Ickes, to use Public Works 
Administration funds for loans and grants 
to compete with the private electric com- 
panies and in this way forced them to sell 
their properties to the Government. The 
cities of Tennessee, under the persuasion 
and guidance of TVA, bought the electric 
distribution systems within their city limits. 
The cities operate the municipal electric 
systems and purchase their power from TVA 
at wholesale. These cities are now under 
captive contracts with TVA. They cannot 
build their own generating plants and pro- 
duce their own power if they want to. TVA 
tells them what they shall charge for power 
and what to do with the money they take in. 
The local people not only have no voice in 
running TVA but are not allowed a free 
hand to run their own distribution systems. 
The situation is even worse than described 
above. TVA runs Tennessee. It has such a 
grip on the State, including its politics, that 
no candidate for political office, regardless of 
party, has a chance of election if he does not 
follow the TVA line. A farmer loses his free 
fertilizer and can no longer be a TVA coop- 
erator if he supports a candidate that TVA 
objects to. This political and economic 
power is in the hands of a three-man Board 
of Directors appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. The people of 
Tennessee have no say in the selection. 

TVA claims it has averaged earnings of 4 
percent on the power investment over the 
years. Yet it pays no interest on the money 
it gets from the Federal Treasury but the 
people, through taxes, have to pay an aver- 
age of 2.6-percent interest on this long- 
term financing. We taxpayers have had to 
pay out in interest alone over $240 million 
on money advanced to TVA for expenditures 
other than those connected with flood con- 
trol and navigation. TVA has returned to 
the Treasury through fiscal 1954 only $87 
million, about one-third of the interest 
the rest of us have had to advance on this 
venture. It is not the Authority or the 
State of Tennessee that is getting out of 
paying this interest, it is the power con- 
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sumers, individuals, businesses, and indus- 
tries, many of them competing with other 
sections of the country. 

TVA pays no Federal taxes and only token 
payments in lieu of State and local taxes. 
Once again, it is not the Authority or the 
State of Tennessee that dodges these taxes 
but the individuals, businesses, and indus- 
tries consuming the power. If these TVA 
customers were paying their fair share of 
taxes it would mean just that much less the 
rest of us would have to pay. As it is we lose 
both ways. We are being taxed to support 
TVA and the TVA consumers get out of 
taxes the rest of us pay on power we buy. 

TVA conducts special forestry and soil- 
conservation programs. Arizona and the 
other 26 States depend on the Department 
of Agriculture for such programs, Why 
should one State be singled out for a special 
program through some separate Government 
authority? 

TVA operates a fertilizer program but the 
great development programs in this country, 
aside from atomic energy, have been through 
the initiative of private industry, not Gov- 
ernment. Why do we have to turn to some 
Government authority for this work in one 
section of the country? 

Salt River Valley Water Users Association 
by good business management, running its 
own affairs, paying its own way, financing 
its own expansion after an initial start, in 
other words through initiative of its own 
members, has contributed greatly to the 
growth and prosperity of Arizona. What 
has TVA, an all-powerful Federal authority 
done for Tennessee? After the expenditure 
of over $4 billion of Federal funds on TVA 
and atomic energy installations in Tennes- 
see, that State has shown less advancement 
in those things indicative of prosperity than 
its neighboring States. I gave the Senate 
statistics supporting this statement last 
year and they have not been disputed. It 
is not because the State lacks the natural 
advantages of its neighbors. It is my opin- 
ion that the people have become so depend- 
ent on a Federal authority they have lost 
their own initiative. 

TVA already has cost the people of Arizona 
$3,595,000 and the annual subsidy to TVA 
from Arizona is $175,000. If the Dixon- 
Yates contract does not go through and TVA 
is allowed to build another steam plant, it 
will cost Arizona at least another $235,000. 
I do not object and am sure the good people 
of Arizona have no objection to lending a 
helping hand to any section of the country, 
but we certainly have a right to expect those 
receiving help to put their operations on a 
sound businesslike basis as Salt River Valley 
Water Users Association has done and not 
be the continuing drain on us that TVA has 
been for over 20 years, 

Sincerely, 
Barry GOLDWATER. 


Dissent and Separate Views of Commis- 
sioner Chet Holifield on Commission 
Report on Medical Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 28, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hoover Commission released as of to- 
day—February 28—their recommenda- 
tions regarding medical services fur- 
nished by the Federal Government to 
veterans, military personnel, and others. 
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I present herewith a copy of my dis- 
senting and separate views to the major- 
ity recommendation and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 


DISSENT AND SEPARATE VIEWS OF COMMIS- 
SIONER CHET HOLIFIELD ON COMMISSION 
REPORT ON MEDICAL SERVICES 


The burden of the complaint in the Com- 
mission report is that (1) too many persons 
are receiving medical (particularly hospital) 
care at Federal expense; (2) they are receiv- 
ing more care than is necessary; and (3) the 
Federal Government is maintaining more 
facilities than are needed to take care of the 
present patient load. 

The Commission therefore proposes that 
no more general hospitals be built by the 
Veterans’ Administration, that some VA hos- 
pitals be closed, and that hospital care for 
veterans with non-service-connected disabil- 
ities be limited in several ways. An effort is 
made, also, to reduce disability allowances to 
veterans. 

Furthermore it is proposed that the gen- 
eral hospitals of the Public Health Service 
be closed and that merchant seamen no 
longer be given medical care by the Federal 
Government. Other beneficiaries and their 
dependents now receiving care at such hos- 
pitals (commissioned officers of the Public 
Health Service, and employees of the Coast 
Guard and Coast and Geodetic Survey) 
would be shifted to military hospitals for 
treatment pending the development of vol- 
untary health insurance plans for all Fed- 
eral Government employees. 

Hospital and clinical facilities of the mili- 
tary services would be reduced by making 
one service in a given geographic area re- 
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sponsible for taking care of all military pa- 
tients, whether Army, Navy, or Air Force. 
Dependents of military personnel would have 
access to military medical facilities only 
until such time as voluntary contributory 
plans for health insurance are developed by 
the Federal Government. 

My objections to certain parts of the re- 
port are summarized as follows: 

1. Hospital and other medical facilities of 
the Federal Government should not be cur- 
tailed in the face of impending civilian de- 
fense needs and greater Federal responsibil- 
ities in meeting them, which have yet to be 
clearly defined. Recent disclosures of the 
potential danger of radioactive fallout to 
millions of people are reason enough to make 
us pause and proceed with care. 

2. Until the health insurance programs 
proposed by the Commission for Government 
employees generally and for dependents of 
military and certain other Government per- 
sonnel are fully developed, and their ade- 
quacy demonstrated, I am opposed to any re- 
duction whatever in the Federal medical 
services presently available to such persons. 

3. It is not in keeping with congressional 
intent to take a narrow and restrictive view 
of hospital care for veterans. Although the 
veteran population will decrease, medical 
needs will increase as it grows older. On the 
basis of present and authorized hospital fa- 
cilities, the Veterans’ Administration should 
be able to plan and provide a stable program 
of medical care to veterans without severe 
restrictions on eligibility. 

4. The proposal to make veterans who re- 
ceive medical care for non-service-connected 
disabilities liable for future payment is 
wholly unrealistic. It poses awkward and 
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difficult problems of assessing costs and en- 
forcing collection in future years. It would 
create inequities as between those who re- 
ceived care in the past and those who receive 
it in the present or future, 

5. Medical care for merchant seamen in 
hospitals of the Public Health Service in an 
historic function of the Service dating back 
to its inception more than 150 years ago. 
Whatever the arguments for discontinuing 
such medical care, certainly the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility to see that suit- 
able alternatives are developed within the 
maritime industry before terminating pres- 
ent arrangements. Huge subsidies paid to 
ship owners and operators by the Govern- 
ment should provide sufficient leverage to 
cause the industry to initiate and develop 
a program of medical care for merchant sea- 
men. 

I would add as a general comment that the 
repeated mention in the report of alleged 
waste in expenditures for Government med- 
ical facilities and services should not make 
us lose sight of the tragic waste of human 
life resulting from inadequate medical care. 

The Government is said to be furnishing 
some type of medical service to 30 million 
people. Among the millons of taxpayers who 
do not receive such assistance, or receive it 
only in minor degree, are many families un- 
able to meet the present high costs of medi- 
cal care, 

When the Government faces up to this 
problem and takes the initiative in devising 
an adequate medical insurance system for 
the whole population, perhaps it will be re- 
Heved in substantial part of the heavy de- 
mrands for direct medical services and result- 
ant large expenditure cited in this report. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, MARCH 1, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Edward G. Latch, Metropolitan 
Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, who art the 
rock and fortress of Thy people, draw 
near unto us as we in the quiet of this 
moment draw near unto Thee. Thou 
art the strength of our souls, the light 
of our minds, the joy of our hearts, and 
in Thy life do we find our lives. 

Give us this day, O God, a real sense 
of Thy presence and a sure faith that 
Thou art with us. As we formulate our 
plans, make our decisions, cast our votes, 
relate ourselves to one another, may we 
ever be mindful of Thy spirit and have 
the courage to do Thy will. So may we, 
the leaders of the people of this great 
land, have the will to work together for 
the common good of our country. Grant 
us wisdom, grant us courage that we 
fail not man nor Thee. We pray in the 
name of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3828) entitled “An act to adjust 
the salaries of judges of United States 
courts, United States attorneys, Members 
of Congress, and for other purposes.” 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file reports on several bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF GAL- 
LAUDET COLLEGE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 5, Public Law 420, 83d 
Congress, the chair appoints as members 
of the board of directors of Gallaudet 
College the following Members on the 
part of the House: Mr. THORNBERRY, of 
Texas; Mr. PHILLIPS, of California. 


JUDICIAL AND CONGRESSIONAL 
SALARIES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
3828) to adjust the salaries of judges 
of the United States courts, United 
States attorneys, Members of Congress, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would again like 
to record my opposition to H. R. 3828, 
providing for an increase in congres- 
sional salaries. As it now comes before 
the House of Representatives for the 


third time, it still provides for an in- 
crease of $7,500, or 50 percent in salary. 
This, in my opinion, is too much. I in- 
tend again to vote against this measure. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BoLanp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
that the House will accept the report of 
the conferees on the judicial and con- 
gressional salary matter. It is well that 
the $1,250 tax-free expense item has 
finally been eliminated. The member- 
ship of this body is not entitled to any 
special privileges or considerations when 
it comes to income-tax payments. I 
have never been in full accord with the 
present system of congressional pay and 
the increments that go with it. It would 
be far better that a definite, final figure 
be set and that particular items relative 
to office expenses be eliminated. When 
this matter was before the House on last 
Wednesday I voted for the Burdick 
amendment. When this amendment, 
establishing the salary at $17,500 was de- 
feated, I voted for the bill recommended 
by the Committee on the Judiciary car- 
rying the figure of $25,000. There is no 
doubt in my mind that there is a need 
for an increase in salaries of members 
of the judiciary and the Congress. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recommended it in his 
state of the Union message, and his rec- 
ommendation was based on the report of 
the special committee of distinguished 
Americans from all walks of life appoint- 
ed to study the matter. That committee 
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recommended congressional pay of $27,- 
500; House action cut this to $25,000, 
and today the compromise is to $22,500, 
with the entire amount subject to income 
taxes. As an unmarried man I can get 
along on the present schedule of $15,000. 
However, I am convinced that the great 
majority of this House who have to 
maintain two homes have not been able 
to make ends meet. The test here is ob- 
jective. So, Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote 
for the conferees’ compromise. 


HIDDEN SALARIES IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith the salaries of the pres- 
idents of the Federal Reserve banks. 
These salaries are fixed by each Federal 
Reserve bank with the approval of the 
Board of Governors under the law passed 
by Congress. The money that is used to 
pay these salaries comes from the tax- 
payers just like the money that is used 
to pay salaries of Members of Congress 
and all other Government officials: 


President, Federal Reserve Bank, 
New, Leer $60, 000 
President, Federal Reserve Bank, 
SoD T a — ee 40, 000 
President, Federal Reserve Bank, 
San Francisco 35, 000 
Presidents, Federal Reserve Banks: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Richmond, Atlanta, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City, $30,000 each 210, 000 
President, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Minneapolis 28, 000 
President, Federal Reserve Bank, 
/ seen . eke 25, 000 
Eo Se —— 398, 000 


The Federal Reserve banks raise their 
money in a very unusual and painless 
way, although it is paid by the taxpayers. 
For instance, the manager of the Open 
Market Committee, who is employed by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
has unlimited power and authority with- 
in the general rules laid down by the 
Open Market Committee to exchange 
new currency printed by the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing here in Wash- 
ington, known as Federal Reserve notes, 
for United States Government bonds 
which provide an interest charge. The 
point is the Federal Reserve System 
trades non-interest-bearing government 
obligations in the form of printed 
currency or paper money for United 
States Government bonds and keeps the 
bonds in their vaults and requires the 
Government to pay interest each year 
when the interest is due on the bonds. 
In this way, the Federal Reserve banks 
are collecting over a half billion dollars 
a year interest from the United States 
Government on bonds that the banks 
have bought by exchanging Federal Re- 
serve notes for them. 

The Members of Congress could have 
arranged to collect their salaries in a way 
that would be just as hidden and just as 
painless. It could be done by allowing 
each Member of Congress to exchange 
a million dollars worth of new money for 
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a million dollars worth of Government 
long-term bonds that provide for 2% 
percent interest payable annually. In 
that way, each Member would collect, 
as long as he was a Member of Congress, 
$22,500 each year as interest on a million 
dollars in bonds. Then the taxpayers 
would be paying the bill in the same way 
and manner that the taxpayers pay the 
salaries of the Presidents of the Federal 
Reserve banks and other officials. Many 
of the other Federal Reserve officials also 
receive huge salaries in the same way. 


CONGRESSIONAL PAY 


It is necessary that a Member consider 
the matter of pay from the standpoint 
of the country in the future rather than 
from the standpoint of his own present 
individual situation. What is best for a 
democracy? Obviously, congressional 
pay around $25,000 a year is not out of 
line with salaries received in business, 
industry, or even in the Government it- 
self. One thing is sure; we should not 
pay Government officials too much, and 
we should certainly not pay them too 
little. The people's representative should 
not be in such a weak position that he 
would have any excuse—not that all of 
them would—to yield to the pressures of 
special-interest groups. 

The cost is insignificant in comparison 
to its importance. The total raise for 
the legislative branch in the bill that 
passed the House involves 1% cents ad- 
ditional cost per person per year. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to passage of this bill at this time. 
I regret the action of the Democratic 
leadership of the House in bringing up 
such a bill now. Congress is the board 
of directors for managing the country’s 
affairs, and I believe Members of Con- 
gress are entitled to a fair increase in 
salaries in line with their heavier re- 
sponsibilities, greatly increased work- 
load, and the increased costs which they 
face along with all other people in the 
Nation. Congress has had no increase 
since 1946, while other governmental 
employees have had two cost-of-living 
raises during that period and deserve a 
third. It is only reasonable that Con- 
gress be given a raise also. 

However, the first responsibility of a 
board of directors is to the organization’s 
employees, in this case the workers in 
the Federal service. We tried to enact 
a pay increase for them in the last Con- 
gress, and I voted for it twice. Unfor- 
tunately, some who pretended to be the 
special friends of Federal employees 
were more interested in playing politics 
with the issue. They blocked passage of 
the only kind of bill that could become 
law with the promise that they could 
get a better bill. The result was no 
bill at all. 

Our first task is to correct that situa- 
tion. I do not believe that Members of 
Congress should raise their own sal- 
aries until they have first taken care of 
employees in the lower-paid brackets. 

Furthermore, how are Members who 
vote for the conference report now to 
resist the demands of all sorts of groups 
during the remainder of the session for 
all sorts of subsidies, increased grants, 
or appropriations? Full independence 
in using my best judgment on each issue 
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as it comes along is more important to 
me than the salary increase. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
55 ieee of the gentleman from New 
ork? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the statement. 


The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 81) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3828) to adjust the salaries of judges of 
United States courts, United States attor- 
neys, Members of Congress, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
Tollows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 
“That (a) section 5 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to the Chief Justice of the 
United States and to the Associate Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
is amended by striking out ‘$25,500’ and 
substituting therefor ‘$35,500’, and by strik- 
ing out ‘$25,000’ and substituting therefor 
*$35,000'. 

“(b) Section 44 (d) of title 28, United 
States Code, relating to circuit judges, is 
amended by striking out 617,500“ and sub- 
stituting therefor ‘$25,500’. 

(eo) Section 135 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to district judges, is amended 
by striking out ‘$15,000’ and substituting 
therefor 822,500“, and by striking out 
‘$15,500’ and substituting therefor. ‘$23,000’. 

„(d) Section 173 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Court of 
Claims, is amended by striking out ‘$17,500’ 
and substituting therefor ‘$25,500’. 

“(e) Section 213 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, is amended by 
striking out ‘$17,500’ and substituting there- 
for ‘$25,500’. 

“(f) Section 252 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Customs 
Court, is amended by striking out ‘$15,000’ 
and substituting therefor ‘$22,500’. 

“(g) The first paragraph of section 4 of 
the Act approved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 322; 
48 U. S. C., sec. 101), as amended, relating 
to the District Court for the District of 
Alaska, is amended by striking out 815,000“ 
and substituting therefor ‘$22,500’. 

“(h) Section 7443 (c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, relating to judges of 
the Tax Court of the United States, is 
amended to read as follows: 

„e) SaALARY.—Each judge shall receive 
salary at the rate of $22,500 per annum, to be 
paid in monthly installments.’ 

“(i) (1) Article 67 of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, relating to judges of the 
Court of Military Appeals, is amended by 
striking out ‘$17,500’ and substituting there- 
for ‘$25,500’. + 

“(2) Such article is further amended by 
adding at the end of subdivision (a) (1) 
thereof the following: ‘Each judge shall, 
upon his certificate, be paid by the Secretary 
of Defense all necessary traveling expenses, 
and also his reasonable maintenance ex- 
penses actually incurred, not exceeding $15 
per day, while attending court or transact- 
ing official business at a place other than 
his official station. The official station of 
such judges for such purpose shall be the 
District of Columbia.’ 
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“Src. 2. (a) Section 508 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“*§ 508. Salaries 


The Attorney General shall fix the an- 
nual salaries of United States attorneys, as- 
sistant United States attorneys, and attor- 
neys appointed under section 503 of this title 
within the following limitations: 

United States attorneys—not less than 
$12,000 or more than $20,000; and 

Assistant United States attorneys and 
attorneys appointed under section 503 of this 
title—not more than $15,000.’ 

“(b) The salaries of United States attor- 
neys and assistant United States attorneys 
for the districts of Alaska, Canal Zone, and 
the Virgin Islands are subject to the provi- 
sions of section 508 of title 28, United States 
Code. 

“Sec. 3. (a) The compensation of the Dep- 
uty Attorney General shall be at the rate of 
$21,000 per annum. 

“(b) The compensation of the Solicitor 
General shall be at the rate of $20,500 per 
annum. 

“(c) The compensation of each Assistant 
Attorney General, other than the Adminis- 
trative Assistant Attorney General, shall be 
at the rate of $20,000 per annum. 

“Sec. 4. (a) Section 601 (a) of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

(a) The compensation of Senators, Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, Delegates from the 
Territories, and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico shall be at the rate of 
$22,500 per annum each; and the compen- 
sation of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be at the rate of $35,000 per 
annum.’ 

“(b) Section 601 (b) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended (rela- 
tive to expense allowances of Members of 
Congress), is hereby repealed. 

“(c) Section 104 of title 3 of the United 
States Code (relating to the compensation of 
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the Vice President) is amended by striking 
out ‘$30,000’ and substituting therefor 
*$35,000". 
“Sec. 5. The provisions of this Act shall 
take effect on March 1, 1955.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment to the title of the bill. 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Francis B. WALTER, 
CHAUNCEY W. REED, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JAMES O. EASTLAND, 

ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 

EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3828) to adjust the 
salaries of judges of United States courts, 
United States attorneys, Members of Con- 
gress, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

On February 25, 1955, the House adopted 
the conference report on the bill H. R.-3828, 
House Report No. 79, 84th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion. On that same day, however, the Sen- 
ate rejected the conference report and asked 
for a second conference. The Senate further 
instructed its conferees to insist upon the 
elimination from the conference report of 
the language contained in subsection (b) 
of section 4 of the conference report. 

The following table sets forth the differ- 
ence between the House and Senate versions 
and the conference report as to the matter of 
salaries: 


Position 


Court of appeals. 
District court 
Chief judge, Dist 
Court of Claims 


Customs Court 
laska 


Senate Conference 
Sey ty $35, 500 | $35,000 $35, 500 
35, 000 34, 500 35, 000 
25, 000 25, 500 25, 500 
23. 000 23.000 23, 000 
25, 000 25, 500 25, 500 
25, 000 25, 500 25, 500 
22, 500 22, 500 22. 500 
22, 500 22, 500 22, 500 
22, 500 22, 500 22, 500 
25, 000 25, 500 25, 500 
$12, 000 to 20, 000 059 812.000 to 20, 000 
6, 000 to 15, 000 0) Up to 15,000 
21, 000 (0) 21, 000 
20, 500 (1) 20, 500 
20, 000 0) 20, 000 
35, 000 35, 000 35, 000 
35, 000 35, 000 35, 000 
22, 500 22, 500 22, 500 


1 No provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE OFFICIALS AND UNITED 
STATES ATTORNEYS 

The Senate version of the bill made no 
provision for an increase in the salaries of 
various officials of the Department of Jus- 
tice, United States attorneys, and assistant 
and special attorneys. The House version 
provided for increases in the salaries of such 
officials. In conference the Senate agreed to 
accept substantially the House version relat- 
ing to salaries as set forth in the above table. 
A minor change was made, however, in that 
the minimum paid to assistant United States 
attorneys and special attorneys was elimi- 
nated by the conferees. 


COMPENSATION OF LEGISLATIVE EMPLOYEES 
The House version of the bill contained a 
provision to raise the maximum basic com- 
pensation of professional and clerical staff 
members of the standing committees to 
$10,000, and further provided that the ceiling 


of $11,646, as it related to legislative employ- 
ees, be adjusted so that the ceiling existing 
under the Classified Pay Act should be sub- 
stituted therefor. The House receded from its 
insistence on this provision, which was not 
contained in the Senate version of the bill, 
but it was the opinion of the conferees on the 
part of both Houses that some adjustment 
should be made relating to pay increases to 
legislative personnel. It was the further 
sense of the conferees that the respective 
committees of each House explore the sal- 
aries of all legislative personnel for the pur- 
pose of an upward adjustment in relation to 
their pay as it is believed that this matter 
is essentially one which should be the sub- 
ject of a pay act applying to all legislative 
personnel, 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 

The Senate version provided that the 
judges of the Court of Military would 
receive up to $15 per day for travel and main- 
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tenance expenses incurred while traveling on 
official duty. The House version contained 
no such provision. Since the justices and 
Judges of the other United States courts now 
receive such an allowance, the House accept- 
ed the Senate version. 

The House version of the bill made no 
provision for any additional travel allow- 
ance for Members of Congress. The Senate 
version provided for additional five round 
trips per year, commencing on January 3 
of one year and ending on January 3 of the 
following year, under rules and regulations 
promulgated by the Committee on Rules of 
the Senate as it relates to Senators, and by 
the Committee on House Administration 
of the House of Representatives as it relates 
to Members of that body. The travel would 
be authorized between the District of Co- 
lumbia and the State, congressional dis- 
trict, Territory, or possession which the 
Member represents. The Senate receded 
from this provision of its bill and accepted 
the House version, thus eliminating the 
travel allowance. 

In conference Report No. 79 the provision 
for this travel allowance was retained with a 
minor modification of a clarifying nature, 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR OFFICE EXPENSES 


Subsection (b) of section 2 of the Senate 
version provided for repeal of the existing 
$2,500 expense allowance to Members of Con- 
gress. No similar provision was contained 
in the House bill, thus retaining the exist- 
ing $2,500 taxable expense allowance. The 
House receded from its version and accepted 
the Senate version, thus eliminating the 
provision of section 601 (b) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended. 
In Conference Report No. 79 of the 84th Con- 
gress, Ist session, provision was made to 
reduce the amount of the taxable expense 
allowance to $1,250. However, that confer- 
ence report was rejected by the Senate, 


EFFECTIVE DATE 
The Senate version provided that the effec- 
tive date of the act would be the first day of 
the month following the date of enactment. 
The House bill provided that the effective 
date would be January 1, 1955, for those pro- 
visions relating to the executive and judicial 
branches of the Government and the date of 
commencement of the 84th Congress for the 
provisions relating to the legislative branch 
of the Government. The conference report 
provided that the effective date of the act 
shall be March 1, 1955. : 
AMENDMENT TO TITLE 
The amendment of the title merely reflects 

the recommended amendment to the origi- 
nal text of H. R. 3828. 

EMANUEL CELLER, 

FRANCIS E. WALTER, 

CHAUNCEY W. REED, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present, and I make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack} and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] if there is 
any agreement about a rolleall not being 
had today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
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ceedings in this matter be dispensed with 
until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 223, nays 113, not voting 98, 
as follows; 


[Roll No. 17] 
YEAS—223 
Adair Gavin Multer 
Albert Gray Murray, III. 
Alger Gregory Nicholson 
Allen, Calif. Griffiths Norblad 
Arends Gubser Norrell 
Aspinall Hagen O'Brien, III. 
Auchincloss Hale O'Brien, N. Y. 
Avery Haley O Hara, III. 
Ayres Halleck O'Hara, Minn. 
Bailey Hand O'Neill 
Baker Hardy Ostertag 
Barden Harris Patman 
Bass, N. H. Harrison, Nebr. Pelly 
Bates Harvey Phillips 
Becker Hays, Ark. Pilcher 
Belcher Hébert Pillion 
Bennett, Mich. Herlong Poage 
Bentley Heselton Price 
Betts Hess Priest 
Blatnik Hiestand Prouty 
Boggs Hillings Quigley 
Boland Hinshaw Rabaut 
Bolling Holifield Reed, Ill 
Bonner Holmes Reed, N. V. 
Bowler Holt Beuss 
Boyle Horan Rhodes, Ariz. 
Brooks, Tex. Hosmer Riehlman 
Brownson Hull Robeson, Va. 
Broyhill Hyde Rogers, Colo. 
Buchanan Ikard Rogers, Mass. 
Burnside Jackson Rogers, Tex. 
Byrnes, Wis. James Rooney 
Cannon Jennings Roosevelt 
Carlyle Jensen Rutherford 
Carrigg Jones, Mo. St. George 
Celler Karsten Scherer 
Chatham Kean Schwengel 
Chelf Kearney Scott 
Chiperfield Kearns Scudder 
Cole Kilburn Sheehan 
Cooley Kilday Sheppard 
Corbett Kilgore Short 
Cramer King, Calif, Sieminski 
Cretella King, Pa. Simpson, Pa. 
Crumpacker Kirwan Sisk 
Cunningham Kluczynski Smith, Miss, 
Curtis, Mass. Knox Spence 
Dague Krueger Steed 
Davis, Tenn. Landrum Sullivan 
Davis, Wis, Lanham ‘Teague, Calif. 
Deane Lankford Teague, Tex. 
Dempsey Lesinski Thomas 
Denton Lipscomb ‘Thompson, La. 
Derounian Long Thompson, N. J. 
Devereux Lovre Thompson, Tex. 
Dies McCarthy Thomson, Wyo. 
Dodd McCormack Thornberry 
Doyle McDonough Tollefson 
Durham McIntire Trimble 
Edmondson McMillan Tumulty 
Ellsworth Machrowicz Vinson 
Engle Madden Walter 
Evins Magnuson Westland 
Falion Mailliard Wharton 
Fascell Martin Wickersham 
Fenton Matthews Widnall 
Fernandez Meader Williams, N. Y. 
Fjare Merrow Wilson, Calif. 
Flood Miller, Calif, Withrow 
Fiynt Miller, Nebr. Wolcott 
Fogarty Mills Wright 
Forand Minshall Yates 
Ford Mollohan Zablocki - 
Fountain Moss 
Frelinghuysen Moulder 
NAYS—113 

Abbitt Andrews Brown, Ga. 
Abernethy Ashmore Brown, Ohio 
Alexander Baldwin Burdick 
Allen, III. Beamer Burleson 
Andersen, Bennett, Fla. Bush 

H. Carl Berry Byrd 
Andresen, Blitch Cederberg 

August H Bray Chase 
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Chenoweth Johansen Rogers, Fla. 
Church Johnson, Wis. Saylor 
Colmer Jonas Schenck 
Coon Jones, Ala, Scrivner 
Cooper Jones, N. C. Seely-Brown 
Coudert Judd Selden 
Davis, Ga. Keating Shuford 
Dawson, Utah Laird Siler 
Dixon LeCompte Smith, Kans. 
Dolliver Mack, III Smith, Va. 
Dondero Mack, Wash. Springer 
Dorn, S. C. Mahon Staggers 
Dowdy Marshall ‘Taber 
Elliott Mason Thompson, 
Fisher Miller, Md. Mich. 
Forrester Mumma Udall 
Frazier Murray, Tenn. Van Zandt 
Gentry Natcher Vorys 
George O’Konski Vursell 
Grant Perkins Watts 
Green, Oreg. Pfost Weaver 
Gross Poft Whitten 
Harden Polk Wier 
Harrison, Va. Rains Wigglesworth 
Hayworth Ray Williams, Miss. 
Henderson Rees, Kans. Willis 
Hill Rhodes, Pa Wilson, Ind. 
Hoeven Richards Winstead 
Hoffman, Mich. Riley Wolverton 
Hope Roberts Younger 
Huddleston Robsion, Ky. 
NOT VOTING—98 

Addonizio Eberharter Metcalf 
Anfuso Feighan Miller, N. Y. 
Ashley Fine Morano 
Barrett Fino Morgan 
Bass, Tenn. Friedel Morrison 
Baumhart Fulton Nelson 
Bell Gamble Osmers 
Bolton Garmatz Passman 

Frances P. Gary Patterson 
Bolton, Gathings Philbin 

Oliver P, Gordon Powell 
Bosch Granahan Preston 
Bow Green, Pa. Radwan 
Boykin Gwinn Reece, Tenn, 
Brooks, La. Hays, Ohio Rivers 
Buckley Hoffman, III. Rodino 
Budge Holtzman Sadlak 
Byrne, Pa. Jarman Shelley 
Canfield Jenkins Sikes 
Carnahan Johnson, Calif. Simpson, III. 
Christopher Kee Smith, Wis. 
Chudoft Kelley, Pa. Talle 
Clark Kelly, N. Y. Taylor 
Clevenger Keogh Tuck 
Curtis, Mo. Klein Utt 
Davidson Knutson Vanik 
Dawson, Ill Lane Van Pelt 
Delaney Latham Velde 
Diggs McConnell Wainright 
Dingell McCulloch Williams, N. J. 
Dollinger McDowell Young 
Donohue McGregor Zelenko 
Donoyan McVey 
Dorn, N. V. Macdonald 


So the conference reported was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Passman for, with Mr. Christopher 
against. 
Mr. Gary for, with Mr. Tuck against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Shelley with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Eberharter with Mrs. F. P. Bolton. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Baumhart. 

Mr. Addonizio with Mr. Canfield. 

Mrs. Knutson with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Williams of New Jersey with Mr. O. P. 
Bolton. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr, Garmatz with Mr. Johnson of Califor- 
nia. 
Gordon with Mr. Sadlak. 
MacDonald with Mr. Fulton, 
Hays of Ohio with Mr. Clevenger. 
Morgan with Mr. Bow. 
Philbin with Mr. McConnell. 
Donohue with Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 
Ashley with Mr, Velde. 
Green with Mr. Young. 
Chudoff with Mr. Radwan, 
Granahan with Mr. Fino, 
Barrett with Mr. Budge. 


. 
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Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Bosch. 
Carnahan with Mr. McVey. 

Feighan with Mr. McCulloch. 
Zelenko with Mr. Dorn of New York. 
Davidson with Mr. Gamble. 

Delaney with Mr. Osmers. 

Holtzman with Mr. Reece of Tennessee, 
Anfuso with Mr. Nelson. 

. Keogh with Mr. Morano. 
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Mr. Dollinger with Mr. Simpson of Illinois. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hoff- 
man of Illinois. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Talle. 

Mr. Donovan with Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Utt. 


Mr. ASHMORE changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LET US LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, from 1933 
to 1953 the New Deal Democrats, under 
F. D. R. and Truman, were in the saddle. 
During those 20 years our Federal taxes 
were upped and upped and upped—from 
$2 billion in 1933 to $65 billion in 1953, 
an increase of 3,250 percent in 20 years. 

The Republicans gained control of 
Congress in 1946. During their control 
they not only cut taxes, but they also 
balanced the budget, and had a cash bal- 
ance of $8.4 billion on hand at the end of 
the 2-year period. 

In 1953 the Republicans again gained 
control, this time of both the White 
House and the Congress. During 1953 
and 1954 Federal expenditures were cut 
$10 billion and Federal taxes were cut 
$7.4 billion—the greatest tax cut ever 
made in 1 year. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the record. Taxes 
being upped and upped during the 20 
years of control by the New Deal Demo- 
crats, and taxes being reduced both times 
the Republicans took over control of the 
Government. 

Now, the New Deal Democrats have 
forced through the House a $20 per per- 
son tax cut. That amounts to a loss of 
$2.3 billion to the Treasury, but it also 
means an additional $2.3 billion available 
for the taxpayers to spend upon them- 
selves. That appears to be an excellent 
proposal on the surface. However, for 
every $20 the taxpayer does not have to 
pay next year, the Government will have 
to borrow $20 and charge it against the 
children of the present taxpayers, plus 
the interest upon the same. So all we 
really do is to place a heavier tax load 
upon our children in order to lighten our 
own tax load. 

Every tax increase means less take- 
home pay for the American workingman. 
It means an automatic reduction in his 
pay. By the same token every tax cut 
means more take-home pay for the 
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American workingman. It means an au- 
tomatic pay raise for him. Which party 
therefore has the better record from the 
standpoint of the workingman, the New 
Deal Democratic Party or the Republican 
Party? In 1956 which political party— 
judged by the record—can with good 
grace go before the voters and ask for 


their support on the basis cf the rec-_ 


ord? ; 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF ASSAULT 
ON THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
my intention to relive the experiences of 
a year ago for the benefit of my col- 
leagues of the House here today or to 
call their attention to it particularly. I 
think I said all I care to say on that sub- 
ject when I returned to the floor last 
April 27. 

But I am taking this occasion to ad- 
dress the House for the purpose of call- 
ing attention to a gentleman who was 
seated in the gallery by the name of 
Frank B. Wise who, although he had just 
gotten up from a sick bed at the time of 
the shooting, distinguished himself by 
his actions on that occasion. 

I include as a part of my remarks the 
following letter: 


Law OFFICES or E. K. GUBIN, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1955. 
The Honorable ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., 

Dear Mr. BENTLEY: In looking over some 
old material today, I noticed the observation 
that March 1 will be a year since the unfor- 
tunate assault was made on you and other 
Members of Congress in the House Chamber, 

As a person who is interested in little peo- 
ple, I am wondering what, tf anything, was 
done to pay tribute to the courage of a little 
man who was present in the gallery that day 
and who performed a tremendously heroic 
act. 

I refer to a man whose name, I believe, is 
Frank B. Wise. If I recall a newspaper 
statement correctly, Mr. Wise had fust got- 
ten up from a sick bed but despite the state 
of his health, unarmed and alone, success- 
fully stopped part of the gunfire and sub- 
dued one or more of the assailants. 

I don’t know Mr. Wise, and remember only 
generally what the newspapers reported, but 
if my memory serves me correctly, he is a 
little man who possibly may have been over- 
looked in the hurry and bustle of our pres- 
ent turbulent world. 

It occurred to me that possibly you or 
some of the other members of the House 
might be interested in checking the facts of 
Mr. Wise's heroic act and possibly saying 
something about it on the floor of the House 
on the anniversary of the day when the trou- 
ble occurred. Maybe a resolution of the 
House, thanking Mr. Wise might be in order, 
or you may know of some other way to of- 
ficially recognize his heorism. 

‘The world is full of little people who often 
rise to the occasion and perform great heroic 
acts. I think one way or another, these acts 
as they occur should be recognized in some 
way, even though the little man who per- 
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forms the act in most instances neither ex- 
pects nor desires any recognition, 
Sincerely yours, 
E. K. GUBIN. 


Mr. Speaker, that is about all there 
is to it. Those of us who were here a 
year ago today will never forget, and I 
am sure the American people will never 
forget that occasion last March 1. 

I trust that the House will take 
prompt action on the bill I and my other 
colleagues have introduced with regard 
to the security of the House. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY, SUP- 
PLIES, AND RESOURCES POLICY 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the report 
of the President’s Committee on Energy, 
Supplies, and Resources Policy has been 
filed. As we expected, as far as the coal 
industry is concerned, it is an utterly 
confusing and disappointing document. 
With reference particularly to anthra- 
cite coal, the President’s committee re- 
port is a classic example of the mountain 
laboring and bringing forth a mouse. 
It has decided, believe it or not, that 
something should be done about the coal 
industry. Now, that is what is desired, 
and I do not think this House needs much 
information from another commission in 
that regard. We in the coal industry take 
exception to the report determining that 
residual oil imports should be frozen. 
Unalterably are we opposed to that 
and persist and insist upon the quota 
theory with reference to the importation 
of residual fuel oil. As far as the coal 
industry is concerned, there are some 
good things in the President's committee 
report, but with reference to residual oil 
under no circumstances can we accept 
the recommendation. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. BOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House on Wednes- 
day, April 27, for 30 minutes, following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 1 hour, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


INCOME TAX DEDUCTIONS 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill which would repeal the 
provisions of the tax act of 1954, giving 
tax preference to individuals receiving 
corporation dividends. 


I ask 
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The measure would repeal section 34, 
relating to credit against income taxes 
for dividends received by individuals, and 
section 116, relating to partial exclusion 
from gross income of dividends received 
by individuals, of the Internal Revenue 
Code passed by the Republican Congress 
last year. Other technical provisions of 
the code would be correspondingly 
amended. 

Section 34 permits individuals to de- 
duct from income taxes an amount equal 
to 4 percent of dividends received from 
domestic corporations. Section 116 per- 
mits individual taxpayers to exclude 
from their gross income the first $50 
of dividend income received each year. 

The effect of this proposal would be 
to place taxpayers reporting dividend 
income on an equal basis with persons 
receiving income from wages, salaries, 
and noncorporate business enterprises. 
I want to point out that if the $20 per 
person income-tax credit passed by the 
House is enacted, taxpayers receiving 
dividend income will share equally in 
the benefit. 

I had hoped to propose this measure 
as an amendment when the bill extend- 
ing excise taxes and allowing the $29 
per person tax credit was before the 
House last Friday. The Treasury has 
estimated that repeal of the dividend- 
preference provisions of the 1954 act 
will bring in more than $200 million in 
additional revenue. This is a sizable 
share of the tax revenue it is claimed 
may be lost by reason of our effort to 
reduce the tax burden of the great group 
of our citizens in the lower income 
brackets who are least able to pay taxes. 
As you know, it was not possible to pro- 
pose it then because of the rule under 
which the bill was considered. 

I can conceive of no reason why we 
should continue this inequitable and un- 
just tax preference forced through by 
the administration last year. I see no 
logic in taxing the family man who works 
for a living at a higher rate than an- 
other citizen who receives an equal in- 
come from stock investments. I cannot 
reconcile this discrimination nor can I 
understand how an administration cry- 
ing for responsibility in taxation can 
justify this deliberate lowering of tax 
revenues by more than $200 million a 
year. 

The only argument I have heard ad- 
vanced for this tax preference is that 
it encourages investment in stocks and 
may thus provide additional working 
capital to industry. Judging by per- 
formance of the stock market in recent 
years, I cannot agree that industry 
needs this stimulus. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
presently being held before the Small 
Business Committee of this House con- 
sideration of the extension of the Small 
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Business Administration Act which ex- 
pires June 30, 1955. I submitted before 
that committee a statement indicating 
that I wholeheartedly favor the exten- 
sion of this act. 

The continuation and extension of 
SBA is of tremendous importance to 
the future industrial development and 
growth in Florida. 

My statement to that committee 
dated February 28, 1955, reads as fol- 
lows: 

FEBRUARY 28, 1955. 

SUECOMMITTEE No. 2, 

HOUSE SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE, 
House Office Building. 

In re hearings of the Small Business Admin- 
istration established under the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 (Public Law 163, 83d 
Cong.) 

GENTLEMEN: I submit the following state- 
ment and ask that you include same as a 
matter of the hearings being conducted by 


you. 

I would appear before you and speak in 
interest of extending the activities of the 
Small Business Administration established 
under the Small Business Act of 1953 (Pub- 
lic Law 163, 83d Cong.), by which law said 
Administration terminates its activities as 
of June 30, 1955. 

I respectfully submit that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration has performed an out- 
standing service to the businessmen of this 
Nation, particularly in that category desig- 
nated by them as small business, by pro- 
vision of loan facilities, business adminis- 
trative aids, and counseling services of great 
value both to the individual and to the 
economy of our Nation. 

The upsurge and prosperity during the 
serious readjustment period of the small- 
business man throughout the country is due 
in large respect to the continued and dili- 
gent efforts of this Administration. In the 
State of Florida the Small Business Admin- 
istration has been successful in many in- 
stances and certainly of great value in as- 
sisting this most important segment of our 
business economy. I would particularly em- 
phasize its early and more recently accel- 
erated activity in the field of consultation, 
Government procurement, and operational 
assistance as well as direct financial assist- 
ance in the State of Florida. These par- 
ticular activities have been beneficial to 
what is one of the outstanding States in 
the Union as regards population growth and 
development of business activity under the 
continued efforts of the communities 
throughout the State. Continued advice and 
expanded SBA facilities are of great im- 
portance to my State. 

I would call the attention of this com- 
mittee to an exemplary type of service being 
rendered by the Small Business Administra- 
tion in the First District of Florida, which 
it is my privilege to serve. The city of Tarpon 
Springs is unique in the respect that it is 
one of the very few and certainly the largest 
sponge fishing center along the United States 
coast. A recent economic crisis was reached 
in Tarpon Springs when marine disease af- 
fected the sponges in this area. This dis- 
ease having been overcome, the Small Bus- 
iness Administration, with great coopera- 
tion from the State director, Mr. Willard 
Silva, in coordination with the regional of- 
fice at Atlanta and as a matter of direct con- 
cern of the Administrator, Mr. Wendell 
Barnes, is providing great assistance and con- 
siderable advice in the reestablishment of 
the sponge marketing, processing methods, 
and Government procurement programs for 
this business. In this example funds were 
not needed and the outstanding services of 
the Small Business Administration beyond 
the lending phase are well demonstrated. 

Many similar examples will continue to 
develop and exist under the current planned 
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industrial growth evident in the State of 
Florida. There has recently been organized 
under Governor LeRoy Collins a State coun- 
cil for industry and commerce. The State 
legislature has proposed and appointed a leg- 
islative committee to study the industrial 
development of the State. Pinellas County 
is an example that is common throughout 
Florida in the operation of a Pinellas light- 
industry council. The several county and 
city chambers of commerce throughout Flor- 
ida all have established industrial commit- 
tees of their group, the Tampa Chamber of 
Commerce, in what is one of Florida’s great 
industrial cities showing outstanding de- 
velopment and great aggressiveness in seek- 
ing new business. I feel that here again the 
call will not only necessarily be for financ- 
ing of new business, but also for the con- 
tinuation of the present able facilities of the 
Small Business Administration in counsel- 
ing, engineering research, and actively co- 
ordinated procurement programs with Gov- 
ernment agencies and other service features 
of the Administration that are now being 
broadened into greater use. 

It is my request to you that this program 
be continued for I can envision a greater de- 
mand and need for the facilities of the Small 
Business Administration. It is my hope that 
in this extension, adequate personnel be au- 
thorized and provided the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Efficient use of personnel is 
demonstrated in that only some 300 indivi- 
duals are concerned solely with the loan por- 
tions of the program. This, I feel, should be 
extended. It is my further suggestion and 
recommendation to you that budgetary items 
of the Small Business Administration be 
carefully considered and that sufficient pro- 
vision be made in this regard that certain 
limitations under which they operate at the 
present time will be eliminated. 

Your consideration of these remarks is ap- 
preciated and it is my sincere hope that this 
committee shall, upon consideration of this 
and other material and information present- 
ed, continue the services of this outstanding 
organization. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Member of Congress, 
First District, Florida. 

(Copies to Mr. Wendell Barnes, Mr. Willard 

Silva, Mr. Casper Ruf.) 


MISUSE OF UNION FUNDS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, beyond question, some union 
officials are misusing the funds collected 
from union members in the way of initi- 
ation fees, dues, and special assessments 
for political purposes and, because of the 
power which such individuals have or 
assume to have, many a candidate for 
public office yields to their unreasonable 
demands. 

The teamsters union, of which Dave 
Beck is the head, with lieutenants like 
Hoffa, of Detroit, and Ring, of Kansas 
City, and which has millions at its dis- 
posal, certainly can put candidates on 
the spot. Just why we in Congress and 
those in State legislatures do not enact 
legislation which prohibits the collec- 
tion and expenditure of what might be 
termed “blood money,” coerced out of 
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workers for political purposes, is difficult 
to understand. 

We certainly know the facts. Is it 
because of fear of retaliation at the polls 
that we do not bring labor unions and 
officers of unions under the Hatch Act? 
Several times it has been my privilege to 
mention the fact that Jimmy Hoffa at 
Detroit—he is the one whose wife, with 
the wife of his sidekick, Brennan, made 
some $45,000 profit in 4 years when they 
took over a trucking business formerly 
operated by unionmen—testified that 
the executive board of his union had 
authorized him to spend union funds for 
political purposes and that some of those 
funds had been spent in behalf of the 
election of a judge. 


UNION BOSSES NOT ALL POWERFUL 


Let me give you the result of an elec- 
tion held last November in Dave Beck's 
home baliwick. Our colleague the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. PELLY], 
who was opposed by Beck, received 86,594 
votes. The Democratic candidate, Mr. 
Mitchell, backed by Beck, received but 
77,408 votes. At the same time, the 
Democratic sheriff, who did not receive 
Beck’s support, received 137,599 votes, 
while the Republican candidate, Calla- 
han, who had Beck’s help, received but 
126,053 votes. If my figures are incor- 
rect, perhaps some Representative from 
Washington will correct me. 

Of interest might be the enclosed 
article from Alice Staples, printed in a 
recent issue of the Seattle Times, and 
which I read: 


UNITED States Serks RECORDS OF TEAMSTERS 
LOCAL IN BREWSTER TAX CASE 
(By Alice Staples) 

The United States attorney’s office today 
took steps to compel Local 174, Teamsters 
Union, AFL, to produce all its records in con- 
nection with an examination of income-tax 
returns filed by Frank W. Brewster and his 
former wife, Dorothy. Brewster is an inter- 
national vice president of the union and 
former secretary of local No. 174. 

The Government said in its complaint that 
the union made large disbursements to Brew- 
ster in the form of expense allowances, but 
they were not listed in his income-tax re- 
turns. The complaint also said Brewster had 
borrowed thousands of dollars from the local. 

A show-cause order was signed by United 
States District Judge William J. Lindberg 
on motion of William A. Helsell, assistant 
United States attorrey. 

The Teamster local and Nugent LaPoma, 
also known as George Cavano, were ordered 
to appear before District Judge John C. 
Bowen at 10 o’clock, February 28. Cavano 
now is secretary-treasurer of the local. 

Officials of the local will be expected to 
show why they should not t+ ordered to com- 
ply with a summons served upon them Jan- 
uary 3 by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

CHARGES OUTLINED 

A complaint brought by Helsell and Charles 
P. Moriarty, United States attorney, stated 
the Government has reason to believe that 
additional taxes are owed by Brewster and 
his former wife for 1943 to 1953. 

The complaint states Brewster filed sepa- 
rate returns for himself between 1943 and 
1947 and that joint returns for him and Mrs, 
Brewster were filed for 1948 to 1953, inclusive. 
Mrs. Brewster obtained a divorce in December 
1953. 

Brewster’s income-tax returns do not list 
any items of expense or travel allowance from 
the local nor do they list any deductions for 
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travel or business expense, the complaint 
states. 

The returns do not list deductions for in- 
terest on loans obtained by Brewster except 
for a $7.50 item in 1952, and the returns do 
not reflect any items of income resulting 
from cancellation of loans made to Brewster, 
the complaint said. 


LOANS UNSECURED 


The United States attorney said that from 
such information as the Government was 
able to obtain from the local, the balance 
due on loans to Brewster from local No. 174 
on June 30, 1950, was $35,500. The loans 
were unsecured, the complaint stated. 

An examination of union books, in con- 
nection with another taxpayer, revealed that 
a loan of $8,000 was made jointly to Brewster 
and the other taxpayer by the local in April 
1943. The Government has been unable to 
find any evidence that the loan was repaid, 
the complaint said. 

A financial statement for 1952, which was 
furnished to members of local No. 174, ac- 
companies the complaint. That statement 
did not list any unsecured loans to Brew- 
ster. 

During 1952, local No. 174 incurred car 
and transportation expenses totaling $46,- 
403.22 and expenses for officers and dele- 
gates totaling $6,272.56, the complaint said. 


OTHER SOURCES QUOTED 


“From confidential sources, the plaintiff 
has reasonable grounds to believe that large 
disbursements were made to Frank Brewster 
in 1952 and other years by local No. 174 in 
the form of expense allowances,” the com- 
plaint states. 

The complaint said that, from information 
which the local has been willing to disclose, 
disbursements to Brewster by check for ex- 
penses in December 1952 totaled $1,748.65 
and that $1,500 was paid by check to Dorothy 
Brewster in November 1952 by the local for 
an automobile. 

The items were not reported in the tax 
returns, the Government said. 

Claude J. Watson, a special agent for the 
Internal Revenue Service, was assigned in 
January 1954 to investigate Brewster's tax 
returns. 

A request was made last July to examine 
the union records. Another request was 
made December 10, when the agent com- 
municated with Samuel B. Bassett, attorney 
for the union. Watson failed to get permis- 
sion to check the records. 

A summons was issued requiring the local 
to produce the records January 18. 

The complaint states that Bassett, La- 
Poma, Laurita Thayer Apagoff, bookkeeper; 
Vern E. Milton, recording secretary, and 
Floyd H. Anderson, also known as Russell 
Anderson, vice president, appeared January 
18. 

RECORDS INCOMPLETE 

They had with them what purported to 
be copies of certain records,” the Govern- 
ment stated, but produced no general ledg- 
ers, journals, or other necessary documents, 
the complaint stated. 

Bassett refused, after an examination of 
the documents, to produce other records, the 
complaint said. 

Among the records sought are cask books, 
journals, memoranda, general ledgers, can- 
celed checks, check stubs, bank statments, 
deposit slips, audit reports, and notes receiv- 
able. 


NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 160, Rept. No. 
82), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
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the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 202, to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the joint resolu- 
tion, and shall continue not to exceed 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the joint resolution shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
joint resolution for amendment the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the joint resolu- 
tion to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the joint resolution and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


TO REPEAL SECTION 348 OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 
OF 1938 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 161, Rept. No. 83) 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1573) 
to repeal section 248 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, 


STRENGTHENING OF CIVIL SERVICE 
LAWS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this time to read into the RECORD 
an appeal of Newell M. Hargett, post- 
master at Maysville, Ky., now before 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, which I feel should be read by all 
the Members of this body. I feel confi- 
dent that this entire body is interested 
in strengthening our civil-service laws: 


NEWELL M. HARGETT, POSTMASTER, MAYSVILLE, 
KY., APPELLANT, v. MOTION FOR ORAL HEAR- 
ING, UNITED STATES Post OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT, APPELLEE 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Comes appellant, Newell M. Hargett, post- 
master at Maysville, Ky., who prays that you 
grant him an oral hearing wherein he may 
present witnesses to sustain his case since 
he was denied by your regional director at 
Cincinnati, Ohio., his reasonable and neces- 
sary request to set such hearing over until 
November 8, 1954, in order to prepare his 
case and he was forced into a hearing by 
the regional director at Cincinnati, at Cin- 
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cinnati, Ohio, on October 22, 1954, to the 
prejudice and detriment of this appellant. 
Respectfully submitted. 
D. BERNARD COUGHLIN, 
M. HARGETT, 
PHILIP HARGETT, 
Attorneys for Appeliant, Maysville, Ky. 


NEWELL M. HARGETT, POSTMASTER, MAYSVILLE, 
KY., APPELLANT, v. ADDENDA TO APPELLANT'S 
Brier FILED HEREIN, UNITED STATES POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT, APPELLEE 


UNITES STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Among the charges preferred by appellee 
against the appellant to establish a charge 
of inefficiency was an allegation regarding 
the manner in which the star-route carriers 
records were kept. We wish to call your 
attention to the change Postal Bulletin No. 
19801, December 16, 1954, third column, first 
page, which is as follows: “The procedure 
and form of records to be kept (for star- 
route carriers) may be determined by the 
postmasters involved.” 

Another charge of appellee against the 
appellant was that the assistant postmaster 
kept the cashbook. Inspector Ferrell in the 
hearing of October 22, 1954, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, contended that the appellant was not 
permitted, unless a superintendent of mails 
was on duty, to have the assistant postmaster 
keep the cashbook under Post Office Manual, 
chapter I, article 14 (c) which says that a 
postmaster at post office such as the Mays- 
ville office at which a superintendent of mails 
was authorized could have the assistant 
postmaster keep the cashbook. But nowhere 
in the hearing was evidence produced tend- 
ing to show what the Post Office Department's 
interpretation of such regulation was. To let 
an inspector say what the Department meant 
by the language of the manual and base 
appellant’s ouster on such inspector's state- 
ments is highly prejudicial to the appellant. 
However the same manual in chapter II, 
article 86, states that at post offices having 
a superintendent of mails that all case ex- 
aminations shall be given by the superin- 
tendent. The use of the words “authorized” 
in chapter I, article 14 (c) and “having” in 
chapter II, article 86 in the manual was not 
unintentional as the language was aptly 
chosen by the appellee and expresses the 
Department’s intention clearly to sustain 
the appellant's contention that he was cor- 
rect in permitting the assistant postmaster 
to keep the cashbook since a superintendent 
of mails was authorized at the Maysville 
post office. 

Therefore, we respectfully submit the ap- 
pellant is not inefficient and appellee’s at- 
tempted removal should be set aside and 
appellant retained as postmaster at Mays- 
ville, Ky. 

Respectfully submitted. 

D. BERNARD COUGHLIN, 
M. HARGETT, 
PHILIP HARGETT, 
Attorneys for Appellant, Maysville, Ky. 


BRIEF IN BEHALF OF NEWELL M. HARGETT, 
POSTMASTER AT MAYSVILLE, KY., ON His Ar- 
PEAL UNDER SECTION 14 OF THE VETERANS’ 
PREFERENCE ACT OF 1944, AS AMENDED— 
NEWELL M. HARGETT, POSTMASTER AT Mays~ 
VILLE, KY., APPELLANT, v. BRIEF FOR Ar- 
PELLANT, UNITED STATES Post OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT, APPELLEE 

UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. O.: 

Appellant, Newell M. Hargett, appeals the 
unfavorable decision of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, sixth region, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, sustaining the Post Office De- 
partment’s removal of appellant. 

The Post Office Department charged the 
appellant, in a letter dated June 13, 1954, 
with two items: 

(1) Inefficiency, 
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(2) Failure to devote 8 hours per day to 
his duties as aster. 

Considering first item (1), “inefficiency.” 
All of the charges of the Post Office De- 
partment are minor, some are duplications, 
and none are sufficient to establish that the 
appellant was inefficient and some are open 
to several interpretations of the postal regu- 
lations upon which reasonable minds would 
differ. The appellant has been acting under 
an established interpretation of the regula- 
tions which had been accepted by the Post 
Office Department when other inspections 
were made at the Maysville Post Office in 
previous years, and while appellant was post- 
master. That should estop the appellee from 
changing them without warning the appel- 
lant. None of the charges against appellant 
deal with dishonesty, moral turpitude, or the 
proper and efficient functioning of the Mays- 
ville Post Office. 

Appellant has answered these charges and 
rebutted them with conclusive evidence. 

The charges adduced by appellee to prove 
appellant’s inefficiency are frivolous, as fol- 
lows: 

Bank deposits made at noon instead of 
latest time of day, all stamp stock not pro- 
tected, form of endorsement of checks should 
be different, payroll savings bonds sold in 
May were issued on June 1, inventory of 
main stamp accounts not made, inventory 
not maintained on current basis, customs 
duties should be entered in another manner, 
no alphabetical or numerical file of meter- 
mail permit holders, post-office box receipts 
are not numbered, clerks in finance section 
do not have fixed credits for stamps instead 
of purchasing stamps for each transaction, 
excess accrued from sale of envelopes in odd 
lots by window clerks not accurately deter- 
mined, c. o. d. should have been filed with 
applications rather than separately, postal- 
savings depositor cards restored to file after 
transaction rather than at close of the day, 
form 3539 handed to mailer by assistant post- 
master but should be done by clerk in mail- 
ing section, no inventory of keys made, no 
pouch list kept, no annual inspections of city 
routes, rural carriers did not turn in money 
order receipt books daily, time cards in col- 
lection boxes missing, special delivery mail 
not backstamped, rural route sorting boxes 
do not show box numbers, star-route carriers 
are required to ring time cards, postmaster 
absent on some days, little attempt to ar- 
range work and leave schedules, clerks not 
required to qualify on city distribution, time 
cards do not show name of substitute, no 
corrections made in Postal Manual in last 12 
months, revolvers should be placed in the 
safe at night. 

On behalf of the appeliant we submit that 
these flimsy charges of the Post Office De- 
partment were rebutted and disproved by 
the appellant’s evidence in the record. 

Another purported charge advanced by the 
appellee to prove the alleged inefficiency of 
the postmaster was that the postmaster per- 
mitted the assistant postmaster to keep the 
cash book. The answer is that the Post 
Office Manual, chapter I, article 14 (c) per- 
mits this to be done in post offices where 
the receipts are less than $400,000 and a 
superintendent of the mails is authorized. 
That is the Maysville Post Office situation. 
Several years ago the record shows that a 
superintendent of the mails was authorized 
for the post office at Maysville. That the 
assistant postmaster had been keeping the 
cash book was known by the Post Office De- 
partment as it had made several annual in- 
spections previous to June 1954 and approved 
the method. In those previous inspections 
the postmaster was given a rating of 90 
percent plus on the average. Now the ap- 
pellee, Post Office Department, at the June 
1954 inspection wants to shift the former 
interpretation and method of operations 
without warning to the appellant to chapter 
I, article 14 (d) which applies to post offices 
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at which no superintendent of the mails is 
authorized and use this as a basis to support 
the charge of inefficiency against the post- 
master. 

If the Post Office Department had notified 
the postmaster prior to June 1954, that the 
approval given that procedure under chap- 
ter I, article 14 (c) in the Maysville Post 
Office which resulted in 90-percent ratings 
formerly at the Maysville Post Office and 
while appellant was postmaster was no longer 
to be effective, it should have notified the 
appellant to change the procedure for keep- 
ing the cash book from subsection (c) to 
subsection (d) and if he subsequently failed 
to conform thereafter would have been the 
time to consider action. But nothing should 
have been done without previous warning. 
In fact, such conduct in equity estops the 
Department from basing inefficiency on such 
ground. 

Another effort to establish the inefficiency 
of the appellant postmaster was that he 
failed to supervise the building properly as 
custodian. These charges consist of silly 
duplications and impossibilities. 

A sample of the charges as follows: Post- 
office windows and interior dusty, surplus 
articles in basement, postmaster’s office used 
for United States Army Reserve meetings, 
lockout galleries not cleaned on Monday 
before inspection, toilet bowls cracked and 
dirty, fire hose not tested by air, wornout 
flag in attic of post office, and parking by 
employees on the spacious lot around the 
post office. 

The postmaster produced evidence to rebut 
them. The regional director’s opinion dis- 
missed the charge as to dirt around the post 
office. The Postmaster General had given 
approval for United States Army Reserve 
meetings to be held at the post office. The 
use by the United States Army Reserve was 
an economy measure to save the Government 
from renting other quarters in Maysville 
when it had available space there. The junk 
items were those accumulated during the 
improvements being made at the Maysville 
Post Office in May and June 1954, when the 
inspection was made and were sold as junk 
immediately on conclusion of the work in 
1954. As to the cracked toilet bowls the 
postmaster had made requisition to appellee 
on various occasions for replacements and 
was refused. 

Turning now to item No. (2), “Failure to 
devote 8 hours per day to postmaster duties,” 
we find the following evidence: 

Three or four Maysville Post Office em- 
ployees claimed to have kept a record of the 
hours the postmaster was at the post office 
on 3 days in December 1952, and other days 
in May 1953, March and April 1954. The ap- 
pellant's proof established that such a record 
could not have been kept by them because the 
affiant’s leaves of absence, hours of duty, and 
arrangement of the post-office building were 
such that they could not have seen or been 
present to testify to what they did say and 
the result was impossible. Appellant proved 
this by use of time cards filed in the record. 
On the contrary the postmaster stated he 
was on duty on those days and stated posi- 
tively that he was on duty at other times and 
had complied with the Post Office Manual, 
chapter 1, article 21, pertaining to his hours 
of duty. 

Further the appellant was charged with 
only being on duty 5 hours per day for 2 
years prior to May 1, 1954. This charge was 
dismissed by the regional director because 
of lack of specificity. However, regardless 
of any other reason for its dismissal the 
evidence in the file is so overwhelming that 
the postmaster was on duty always that such 
a charge against appellant has been proved 
untrue. 

The appellant, a veteran of World War II 
and a permanent preference eligible under 
section 14, Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, 
as amended, contended before the regional 
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director and now contends here that this 
proceeding against him should be dismissed 
because (1) such action will not promote 
the efficiency of the service; (2) the reasons 
charged are general and not specific and 
not in detail as required by the law; (3) the 
action is capricious, arbitrary, and unrea- 
sonable; (4) that the true basis and reason 
for the attempted removal of appellant is 
political and an effort to replace him, a 
qualified permanent preference eligible vet- 
eran, by a political appointee with no civil- 
service status or rights; (5) appellant was 
prejudiced as his request for time to prepare 
until November 8, 1954, for the Cincinnati 
hearing was denied him and he was forced 
into an earlier hearing at which h2 could not 
produce all his evidence and asks for an oral 
hearing before you. 

The appellant also challenges the errone- 
ous regional decision and opinion because— 

1. It states that the evidence shows neg- 
lect of appellant in the disposition of worn 
out articles at the post office. However, 
such worn out articles were being accumu- 
lated during the construction at the Mays- 
ville, Ky., post office during May and June 
1954, for disposition in one lump after the 
remodeling was completed. Such articles 
were sold as a whole for junk in July 1954, 
and they weighed less than 500 pounds. 
The civil service regional opinion so charges 
appellant although admitting that improve- 
ments resulting in the junk accumulation 
were in progress at the post office in Mays- 
ville, Ky., when the June 1954 inspection 
was made. 

2. Because it penalized appellant on ac- 
count of the occasional automobile parking 
of postal employees while on duty on a large 
lot around the post office building which 
did not interfere in the postal operation in 
and out of the building. The public was 
never permitted to park on the Government 
property. 

3. Because it attempts to justify the Post 
Office Department's efforts to establish the 
postmaster’s inefficiency by charging that 
the lookout areas, which are dark, unlighted 
shaft and closet spaces in the post office 
building used by inspectors to observe ac- 
tions of postal employees, were dusty. This 
is erroneous because the decision finds that 
dust inside and outside of the building was 
due to construction operations within and 
without the building and the same was true 
with reference to the lookout areas. They 
were constantly cleaned from time to time 
and there should be no exceptions as to 
the accumulation of dust there different 
from the other parts of the building. 

4. Because it required the postmaster to 
test the fire hose by some sort of air pres- 
sure equipment which the Post Office De- 
partment had never furnished to the post- 
master and which equipment the Maysville 
City Fire Department did not possess. The 
evidence shows that the hose was taken out 
from time to time and inspected and that 
there was no leakage whatsoever. 

5. Because it states that the main stamp 
stock was kept by the assistant postmaster 
as the postal regulations required that. 

6. Because it fails to consider the evidence 
establishing that keys to the building are 
all catalogued and accounted for and none 
are lost. 

7. Because it joins the superintendent of 
the mails issue with the main stamp obli- 
gation and there was no connection what- 
soever between handling the main stamp 
stock and keeping the postal accounts. 

(8) Because it holds that the appellant 
postmaster was to keep the main stamp stock 
where a superintendent of the mails was 
authorized, as this is contrary to Postal 
Manual, chapter I, article 14 (c). 

(9) Because it holds that the assistant 
postmaster supervised the postal personnel 
on the mail room floor. The assistant post- 
master has nothing to do with supervision. 
The truth is, as the postmaster testified, that 
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he supervised the whole office and was ac- 
quainted with all the duties of all the em- 
ployees at all times and their performance of 
same. He has never admitted his lack of 
knowledge with reference to the duties of 
the post office or any of its employees. The 
organization was never questioned by the 
inspectors and was fully described to them 
and also for the inspectors on previous in- 
spections as the proof shows without denial. 

(10) Because it stated that a member of 
the district manager's staff visited the Mays- 
ville Post Office regarding the superintendent 
of the mails and personnel inspection. The 
postmaster had recommended a superin- 
tendent of the mails and said visit was made 
for that particular appointment. The ap- 
pellant proved the need and nomination had 
been discussed by appellant with the district 
manager long before the official's visit with 
reference to said appointment. The visit 
was merely to determine the employee to be 
appointed to such position. Appellant ob- 
jects to such statement by the regional 
opinion as it is unfair, unjust, and places 
the position of the postmaster in an erro- 
neous light. 

(11) Because it is unfair in permitting the 
Post Office Department to put an interpreta- 
tion on its regulations prejudicial to the 
postmaster as it does when it classifies the 
appellant under Post Office Manual, chapter 
I, article 14 (d), rather than under subpara- 
graph (c) under which he had been in- 
spected in the years previously. The Post 
Office Department in equity is estopped to 
change an interpretation any time it desires 
and charge an employee with inefficiency 
after permitting it at other inspections in 
previous years and since other inspectors 
knew of the practice and said nothing about 
it. If such a course of conduct by the Post 
Office Department is condoned then the post- 
master and all other employees so situated 
are in the middle with no knowledge as to 
where they may stand and such action of 
the appellee Department is arbitrary, unfair, 
and unreasonable. It cannot be justified 
and is used only as a device for the removal 
of employees. To permit it to happen abso- 
lutely destroys the intent of Congress as ex- 
pressed in the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944, Nothing could be more arbitrary, ca- 
pricious, and unreasonable than the Post 
Office Department’s act and no civil-service 
employee would ever be successful or safe 
under the Veterans’ Preference Act. 

Attached hereto is a copy of a letter from 
the Post Office Department plainly and spe- 
cifically authorizing a superintendent of the 
mails at Maysville, Ky., post office. Postal 
Manual, chapter I, article 14 (c), says: “He 
shall have direct supervision of the prepa- 
ration of accounts, assist with the handling 
of the postal account, personally analyze and 
sign all accounts and requests for allow- 
ances; direct proper methods of auditing to 
insure individual responsibility; personally 
check the main stamp stock once each quar- 
ter and see that all fixed credits are checked 
once each quarter.” It is the appellant's 
contention that the Post Office Department 
is estopped to discharge him from the posi- 
tion of postmaster without first being told 
by the Post Office Department that in the 
future he would have to act under subsec- 
tion (d) since the Department had permitted 
the postmaster to act under subsection (c) 
for years and other inspections were made 
during that time without objections by the 
Post Office Department inspectors at such 
prior inspections. 

(12) Because it states that there was no 
evidence to establish clearly the abuse of dis- 
cretion by the inspectors since such asser- 
tion is contrary to the evidence. The ap- 
pellant postmaster from the time he was 
appointed in 1949 and up until the inspec- 
tion of June 1954, had annual average in- 
spection rating of over 90 percent while the 
removing inspection gave him a rating of 
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60.5 percent in June 1954. This is certainly 
an abuse of discretion and it is arbitrary, 
unreasonable, and capricious, 

(13) Because it is based on untrustworthy 
evidence when it says the employees collabo- 
rated in keeping records on the time of the 
postmaster in June 1954, as Clerk Arvid 
Tucker said he verified the time that three 
clerks allegedly kept on the postmaster and 
it was correct but in his later affidavit in 
the record dated September 22, 1954, made 
to Stanley F. Heald, the ciyil-service repre- 
sentative investigating this case, stated that 
he knew of “no plan to remove” the post- 
master. Why did four employees, Clerk 
Tucker being one of the four, purport to 
keep time if they did not have an intent 
to remove or otherwise harm the postmaster? 
What could further establish the “plot” than 
the statement in the regional opinion that 
apparently the joint affidavit of alleged 
hours was a device used by the four clerks 
in question for the reason that none of the 
several employees could testify on his own 
knowledge to the times involved? In that 
affidavit they purport to give hours, day, 
and date and testify jointly about matters 
on which they could have no knowledge. 
What is that but an effort to remove the 
postmaster? The old adage False in one 
thing, false in all things“ certainly applies 
to the time affidavits and they should be 
discarded in honesty. 

(14) Because it alludes to the statement 
of the hostile employees that the postmaster 
devoted more time since the June 1954 in- 
spection, which is a mere opinion to justify 
their statement as the record does not dis- 
close any charge on the part of Inspectors 
Ferrell and Henry that they did not find the 
appellant devoting the required time to his 
duties. 

However, the post office inspector on the 
stand under oath at the hearing at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, stated that it (the June 1954 in- 
spection) was a regular and special inspec- 
tion based on complaints made to them from 
the employees at the Maysville post office, 
page 14 the transcript of the record, hearing 
of October 22, 1954. Clerk Royse is constant- 
ly reporting to the inspectors by long dis- 
tance telephone. The inspector investigat- 
ing the removal proceedings was the same 
one causing the removal proceedings against 
Democrats at other post offices as he ad- 
mitted at the October 22, 1954, hearing. 
(See pp. 14 and 15 of the record.) 

The plan of removal of the inspectors and 
the 3 or 4 Maysville post-office employees is 
glaringly evident from the lowering of the 
rating of the post office from the previous 
annual inspections of the prior years from 
1949, since the postmaster had been in office, 
which was approximately 90 percent to 60.5 
percent, based on tho June 1954 inspection. 
Another factor to consider in unraveling the 
plot was the unusual and secretive manner in 
which that June 1954 inspection was con- 
ducted by Inspectors Ferrell and Henry. It 
was held at night in secret, behind closed 
doors, from which the appellant postmaster 
was excluded and given no opportunity to 
see or hear any of the proceedings, and the 
appellant was told by Inspector Ferrell that 
he would never be informed of what had 
been told the inspectors in such meetings 
during said June 1954 inspection. 

The whole removal proceedings are the 
result of political plot. In the election cam- 
paign of 1952 the postmaster's job was 
promised to two or more individuals by the 
Republican powers that be. The morning 
after the November 1952 election one of the 
ardent Republican Party supporters met At- 
torney D. Barnard Coughlin, a writer of this 
brief, and stated appellant postmaster Har- 
gett would be removed and civil service and 
veterans’ rights did not matter, Clerk Sud- 
duth Royse, one of the afflants to the pur- 
ported time affidavit concerning the appel- 
lant’s hours in December 1952, May 1953, 
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March and April 1954, stated shortly after 
the 1952 election that a Republican should 
be postmaster at Maysville, Ky. To further 
establish this political plot Attorney Cough- 
lin attached herewith affidavits of former 
Congressman Joe B. Bates and himself. This 
plot has been conceived, assisted, and car- 
ried on by the connivance of the four clerks 
in the Maysville post office. Postal Inspector 
Ferrell, John Dieterich, chairman of the 
Kentucky Republican State central com- 
mittee; John Sherman Cooper, United States 
Senator from the State of Kentucky; William 
B. Mathews, editor and publisher of the 
Maysville Public Ledger, a Republican news- 
paper, in order to remove the present appel- 
lant postmaster and appoint said William B. 
Mathews as such postmaster. Inspector 
Ferrell was ordered to the Maysville post 
office to make the June 1954 inspection with 
the express understanding that he would 
find some purported charges to remove the 
appellant postmaster to pave the way for ap- 
pointing the political promises. Further 
proof of its political nature comes from a 
quotation from the front page of the Ken- 
tucky edition of the Cincinnati Enquirer of 
Monday morning, October 25, 1954, which is 
in pertinent part, as follows: ‘Patronage 
difficulties over the Maysville postmastership 
is the only factor we noted that might swing 
the county stronger for Mr. BARKLEY than 
indicated.” It is our honest opinion that if 
it was not for such political plot that no ef- 
fort would have ever been made to remove 
the efficient, capable and honest, and pub- 
licly supported appellant postmaster at 
Maysville, Ky. Our reasoning is based on the 
unsolicited public affidavits filed in this rec- 
ord establishing that the appellant postmas- 
ter is a man of the highest repute who has 
managed the post office in a most efficient 
manner since his appointment in June 1945. 
The local public indignation of the appel- 
lant’s mistreatment in this matter was evi- 
denced in the fulfillment of the Enquirer's 
prophecy of October 25, 1954, at the Novem- 
ber 1954 election, since Mason County swung 
from a substantial majority in favor of Sen- 
ator Cooper in 1952 to a substantia: major- 
ity against him in 1954. 

There is not the slightest indication of 
dishonesty or moral turpitude or inefficiency 
evidence to sustain charges against the ap- 
pellant in any way regarding his actions or 
dealings with his employees, the Government 
or the patrons of the office. It is true that 
he has required the employees to render 
service to the public and the Government 
commensurate with their salaries. At the 
same time he has endeavored successfully 
to make the post office stay within its budget 
and refused to let the employees take pos- 
session of the post office and call in needless 
extra help at the Government’s expense 
whenever they saw fit. At times the post- 
master has been able to return to the Gov- 
ernment unused a part of his annual budget. 
This method of operation is very distaste- 
ful to these few disgruntled employees 
handed down to the appellant at the Mays- 
ville post office. It is for that reason they 
are determined to get the postmaster out 
and started on the plot after the Novem- 
ber 1952 election. The record as you note 
does not purport to state any time was kept 
on the postmaster prior to December 1952. 

The United States circuit court of ap- 
peals in the case of Laden v. Crosson et al. 
(108 Fed. Supp. 240 (East. Dist. Pa.) held 
in order to separate a veteran preference 
civil-service employee that it is necessary 
to show that he is incompetent. The ap- 
pellant was not incompetent because if he 
were he could not have operated within 
his budget, increased the post-office re- 
ceipts and had the good will of the patrons 
of the office if it was otherwise. It might 
be added that the June 1954 inspection 
Inspectors Ferrell and Henry were unable 
to get any uhsatisfactory evidence from the 
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post-office patrons although such endeavor 
was then made by them. A copy of an 
unsolicited letter from Henry T. Davidson, 
a patron of the Maysville post office is at- 
tached. 

We submit to you gentlemen that the evi- 
dence does not show that the removal of 
the appellant postmaster is for such cause as 
will promote the efficiency of the service, nor 
that the appellant is incompetent, and the 
reasons charged against him are not specific 
and in detail, and the whole action is a po- 
litical plot. Consequently the appellant 
should not be removed, the charges should 
be dismissed as groundless from the évidence, 
the postoffice should have been rated 90 per- 
cent at the June 1954 inspection, the action 
of removal is unjust, arbitrary, capricious, 
unreasonable, political and highly prejudicial 
and appellant should be reinstated by you. 

We request a favorable hearing and ad- 
judication of reinstatement of appellant by 
you. This will save this appellant veteran 
the expense of having to appeal his removal 
to the courts to save his rights, have them 
fairly protected and adjudicated and to re- 
tain his position as postmaster at Maysville, 
Ky., as it is a valuable property right which 
he has earned in the service of his country 
as a veteran of World War II. 

Somewhere we read that the Honorable 
Philip Young, Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, stated to the 1954 postmasters’ 
convention that in all the removals of post- 
masters to date none had been for political 
reasons, so with that statement we are con- 
fident of a favorable decision in this instance 
because the evidence warrants it. 

Copies of this brief, letter, and affidavits 
attached are being furnished to every mem- 
ber of the Post Office Department and Civil 
Service Committees of both Houses of Con- 
gress and the various veterans organizations 
including the American Legion, Disabled 
American Veterans, and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars so that they may be fully advised. 

Respectfully submitted. 

M. HARGETT, 
PHILIP HARGETT, 
D. BERNARD COUGHLIN, 
Attorneys for Appellant, Newell M. 
Hargett, Postmaster, Maysville, Ky. 
MarcH 10, 1952. 
Mr. NEWELL M. HARGETT, 
Postmaster, Maysville, Ky. 

Dear Mr. HarceTT: Reference is made to 
the recent survey which was conducted at 
your office. 

From the data disclosed it appears that an 
additional supervisory position is warranted. 
The position of superintendent of mails at 
a salary of $5,005 per annum, exclusive of 
any longevity pay to which the employee 
appointed to the position may be entitled, 
is hereby authorized. A form 1559 covering 
the duties to be performed by the superin- 
tendent of mails should be submitted, and 
similar action should be taken if the duties 
of the assistant postmaster will be changed 
as a result of the authorization of the super- 
intendent of mails position. 

Please submit your recommendation on 
form 1533 for filling this position. No 
change in designation or in salary should be 
made until a copy of form 1533 has been 
received showing the effective date, which 
will be determined by the department. This 
action increases your supervisory comple- 
ment to two, including the assistant post- 
master, but does not change your clerical 
complement, which will remain at eight, 
including the assistant postmaster. 

Attention is invited to the provisions of 
III-102, M. I., relative to a probationary pe- 
riod for employees promoted to supervisory 
positions who have not had prior supervisory 
experience. 

When the clerical schedules are rearranged 
and the superintendent of mails position is 
filled, it is estimated that 757 hours of cler- 
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ical auxiliary assistance, exclusive of absen- 
teeism, item 2 to 6 on form 024, will be suffi- 
cient to maintain adequate service during 
normal quarters. Future estimates should 
be submitted on that basis. 

The suggestions and recommendations out- 
lined in the inspector's letter to you, dated 
November 6, 1951, pertaining to the clerical 
service, are approved. It is noted you con- 
curred in the findings, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH J. LAWLER, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 


STATE or KENTUCKY, 
County of Mason, ss: 

I, D. Bernard Coughlin, state that in De- 
cember 1953 a letter came to William B. 
Mathews, Maysville, Ky., from Senator Jobn 
S. Cooper or John Dieterich, the Republican 
National Chairman, of Ashland, Ky., making 
statements relative to and offering him the 
office of postmaster at Maysville, Ky.; further 
that in June 1954, 2 post-office inspectors 
arrived in Maysville, Ky., and conducted an 
investigation altogether different from any 
inspection ever held before; that during said 
investigation this afflant watched these post- 
office inspectors when they had 3 individual 
clerks, namely, Royse, Housh, and Perkins, 
in the postmaster's office behind closed doors 
after hours for several hours on the night 
of June 9; and that these 3 clerks had been 
in a conspiracy to remove the Maysville post- 
master, Newell M. Hargett, prior to that time; 
that the postmaster to my knowledge received 
an anonymous phone call telling him that 
those 3 clerks had had private meetings out- 
side the post office in Maysville plotting his 
removal; Clerk Royse early in 1953 said that 
there should be a Republican postmaster at 
Maysville, Ky.; Clerk Royse has been promot- 
ing himself for superintendent of the mails 
at the Maysville post office; subsequent to 
that time and about June 16, 1954, this affiant 
talked with Republican State Chairman John 
Dieterich, being a few days after said inspec- 
tors had made their unusual inspection at 
the Maysville post office; said Dieterich stated 
to me in said conversation that he was com- 
mitted to give the postmastership at Mays- 
ville, Ky., to said William B. Mathews; said 
Mr. Dieterich further stated with reference to 
the post-office inspectors who inspected the 
Maysville post office and the Post Office De- 
partment that “they could get you if they 
wanted to”; this affiant further states that 
in the same conversation he had with said 
John Dieterich in June 1954 that Dieterich 
said that he was obligated politically to 
Mathews for all that he had done for him in 
the past in a political way; Post Office In- 
spector Ferrell, who was one of the inspectors 
who made the Maysville inspection in June 
1954, is friendly with said Dieterich; a few 
days after said conversation with said Die- 
terich the said post-office inspectors sent 
their letter of charges to Postmaster Hargett 
at Maysville, Ky.; this affiant also talked with 
Joe B. Bates, an attorney at law at Greenup, 
Ky., who told him said Republican Chairman 
Dieterich said to him that he did not know 
what they were going to have to do about the 
postmaster job at the Maysville post office as 
William B. Mathews was forever after him to 
do something about the post office so that 
he could take the job of postmaster there, 
and the written statement of Joe B. Bates is 
attached hereto; affiant further states that 
on or about August 23, 1954, he phoned Con- 
gressman BRENT SPENCE to speak with Mr, 
Norman Abrams, who wrote Postmaster Har- 
gett's letter of dismissal, in Postmaster Har- 
gett’s behalf, and in the same conversation 
I told him that I would be in Washington, 
D. C., on Thursday, August 26, 1954, en route 
to Boston, Mass.; without my knowledge Mr. 
Spence kindly made arrangements for me to 
accompany him to Mr. Abrams’ office; on ar- 
rival there I was impressed by the political 
air, and the Post Office Department officials 
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talked about the removal of Postmaster Har- 
gett, and any of my thoughts that the mat- 
ter could be or was nonpolitical were imme- 
diately dispelled by the conversation of the 
postal official of the Department who con- 
ferred with us; such postal official at the 
same time tried to tell us Senator Cooper 
had nothing to do with the removal but 
later on that same day I visited Senator 
Cooper's office in Washington and I was in- 
formed that a delegation had accompanied 
Congressman Spence to Mr. Abrams’ office to 
intercede for the retention of Postmaster 
Hargett at Maysville; Congressman SPENCE 
did not give that information to Senator 
Cooper or Senator Cooper's office, as the Con- 
gressman and I went to lunch, and he imme- 
diately left by plane for Kentucky; affiant 
says that he did not call Senator Cooper's 
office about Congressman Spence and my 
visit to the Post Office Department; so only 
the postal officials interested in Postmaster 
Hargett’s political removal had informed 
Senator Cooper of our visit in spite of the 
Post Office Department official’s protestation 
that morning that the removal was nonpolit- 
ical; affiant states that in the civil-service 
hearing of October, 22, 1954, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the record shows that I asked Inspector 
Ferrell if he was not the inspector of the nu- 
merous post offices in this vicinity where re- 
movals of Democrat postmasters had been 
instituted since the change of administra- 
tion, and he admitted he was the inspector 
in all but one office. 
And further the affiant sayeth not. 
D. BERNARD COUGHLIN. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me by D. 
Bernard Coughlin, this December 29, 1954. 
[SEAL] PHILIP HARGETT, 
Notary Public, Mason County, Ky. 
My commission expires April 4, 1958. 
Joe B. BATES, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Greenup, Ky. 
DEAR BERNARD: I talked to John Dieterich 
some time ago about the postmaster in Mays- 
ville, and he told me that he didn’t know 
what they were going to do; that Bill 
Mathews was after them to do something 
about it. 
Your friend, 
Jor B. BATES, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me. 
[SEAL] D. BERNARD COUGHLIN, 
Notary Public, 
State of Kentucky at Large. 
My commission expires September 2, 1955. 


HENRY T. DAVIDSON, 
FARMS, FARM PRODUCTS, 
Maysville, Ky. 
POSTMASTER, 
Maysville, Ky.: 

My definition of the word “efficiency” is: 
The Maysville post office. Congratulations 
to you and your aides for a job well done. 

Sincerely, 
H. T. DAVIDSON. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
February 1955 publication of Texas 
Credit Union, the following article ap- 
peared: 

CREDIT UNIONS CONTINUE GROWTH IN 1954 


Continuing its record of steady growth, the 
credit union movement forged solidly ahead 
in 1954, the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion (CUNA) reported today (January 14, 
1955). 

In all, 2,175 new credit unions were organ- 
ized during the year—an average of 181 each 
month. The number of credit unions in 
the Western Hemisphere now stands at 
19,880, with membership well over the 9 mil- 
lion mark. This compares with the 1953 
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year-end figure of 18,091 credit unions with 
some 8 million members. 

“Credit unions are continuing—and will 
continue—to grow because they fill a gen- 
uine need. While providing a way for the 
average wage earner to solve his credit prob- 
lems at low cost, these self-help thrift asso- 
ciations encourage him to build his savings— 
to plan for his future security,” Thomas W. 
Doig, CUNA managing director declared. 

Following is the complete CUNA report for 
1954: 


Credit unions in the Western Hemisphere. 


Number of credit unions actual; other figures 
conservative estimates] 


A year ago Now (Dee, 31, 
(Dee. 31, 1953) 1954) 
Number of credit 
unions 18, 091 19, 880 
Number of members 8, 240, 000 9. 200, 000 
Amount of outstand- 
ing loans $1, 631, 000, 000 | $1, 792, 000, 000 
Amount of paid-in- 
h: $2, 275, 000, 000 
$145, 000, 009 
$2, 689, 000, 000 


Another article appeared as follows: 


I AM Your CREDIT UNION 

I was born of human desperation, reared 
in the household of need and dwell amidst 
the little people of our time. 

I have experienced war, famine, misery, 
and greed; daily I endure indifference and 
human selfishness, 

I am clear of vision, firm of purpose and 
strong of heart and hand. Despite those who 
would misuse and neglect me, I press ever 
onward to serve and to save those who need 
me. 

I am democratic in organization and co- 
operative in action; obedient to the majority 
voice of you, my members, in all I do. I 
am, therefore exactly what you make of 
me—poor, weak and inefficient if you are 
disinterested; but strong, virile and helpful 
if you properly use me. 

I am anxious to help with your family 
budgets, your personal financial problems 
and your credit needs—all on a neighborly 
basis. 

I am dedicated to serve all men without 
distinction of race, color, or creed. I neither 
favor the rich or refined, nor frown on the 
poor or bereaved. 

I am pledged to teach thrift, encourage 
thrift, and render thrift financial service 
to you, my people. Millions approve of my 
purpose. 

I encourage you to build and use your 
own financial resources so as to better help 
yourself and your neighbors over the rugged 
places on the highway of life. 

I rejoice to see you saved from the hand- 
to-mouth basis of daily existence, from those 
ever present who would keep you debtor de 
facto, and from the vicious spendthrift 
habits of your own making. 

I am trustworthy. I have a remarkable 
record; financially, I have helped birth your 
babies, rear your children, build and furnish 
your homes, transport your families, hos- 
pitalize your ill and bury your dead. I am 
an ever-present helper in the hour of your 
greatest financial need. 

I am a part of the great international 
credit union movement serving mankind. I 
am a part of all who need me. To serve 
is my task. 

I am your credit union. 

ARTHUR PURSELL, Managing Director, 

Tennessee Credit Union League. 


One of the most interesting talks on 
the subject of credit unions was made 
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recently at Beaumont, Tex. It is as 
follows: 


BAIN ADDRESSES BEAUMONT EXCHANGE CLUB 


(Eprron's Note,—Often opportunities come 
up to tell our story, to get the facts about 
credit unions to those who are relatively un- 
familiar with credit union operations. We 
should never hesitate; if we can't do it our- 
selves, there is generally a speaker available. 
Case in point is Beaumont credit union 
leader W. C. Bain's talk before the Beaumont 
Exchange Club.) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Beaumont 
Exchange Club, and guests, I appreciate very 
much the opportunity to meet with you and 
discuss with you one of my favorite subjects. 
Your program chairman has asked me to 
come down here to talk to you about the 
credit union movement in the United States 
and told me that I could have 10 or 12 min- 
utes to tell you about a subject about which 
many books have already been written. You 
will pardon these notes and I will do the 
best I can in the allotted time. 

A credit union is a cooperative association 
organized to promote thrift among its mem- 
bers and to accumulate a fund from these 
savings from which to make needed loans to 
members for useful purposes at reasonable 
interest rates. 

The principal objectives, therefore, are to 
promote thrift, to provide a source of credit, 
and to eliminate usury. 

At the outset you must keep in mind the 
credit union motto, “Not for profit, not for 
charity, but for service,” and realize the 
spirit of helping one another is the compel- 
ling motive behind all credit union activity. 
In the credit union we help a member by 
teaching and encouraging him to help him- 
self. We preach the saving habit—the habit 
of saving something each month, no matter 
how small—to provide for that time when 
the money will be needed and to pool these 
small amounts with the savings of others to 
provide a fund from which another member 
might be given credit assistance now. 

I believe—and this thought might not be 
concurred in by other credit union people— 
that the practice of usury forced credit 
unions into existence—and, of course, usury 
results from two circumstances—the acute 
need for money by an individual and the 
complete breakdown of normal credit 
facilities. 

Now, usury has been a problem since time 
immemorial and its control is as vital to our 
national and community economic well- 
being as the control of smallpox is to our 
community health or the control of the hoof- 
and-mouth disease is to our stock raisers. 

The need for the control of usury was rec- 
ognized by our lawmakers long ago and at 
the time the credit-union movement started 
in this country a good many States had laws 
which would not permit a licensed money- 
lender to charge interest in excess of 42 per- 
cent. I am informed that the average rate 
permitted under the law at the present time 
is about 30 percent. 

Of course, such regulations have driven 
the usurious moneylenders underground, 
but not very far, and the credit unions have 
been forced into existence. The maximum 
interest rate charged by many credit unions 
is 1 percent per month on the unpaid bal- 
ance. This costs the borrower $6.50 per 
year per hundred. There are no other 
charges. Many loans are made at lower 
rates, some as low as one-half of this rate. 
In this fair city, I am told that some of our 
reputable financial institutions will loan a 
man $150 if he will sign a note for $165 
and repay same at the rate of $15 per month. 
Now, you figure out what interest rate 
that is, 

The occasions that call for the use of 
money when no cash is available seem limit- 
less. Hospital bills, insurance, home im- 
provements, educational expenses, legal en- 
tanglements, vacation expenses, to say noth- 
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ing of the purchase of consumer goods such 
as automobiles, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, TV sets, air conditioners, etc. Had 
one member having an unusual need for 
Money. He calied it unnecessary expense. 
He put it this way. He stepped up to me 
and said that he needed $100. As usual, I 
asked him what the purpose of the loan was, 
He then told me that it was to enable him 
to meet some unnecessary expense. Further 
questioning revealed that some of his wife’s 
people had moved in on him for a week or 
10 days. We agreed with his reasoning and 
he got the loan. All of this need for credit 
is largely satisfied where credit-union service 
is available. 

In our credit-union experience we have 
discovered that the average person is hon- 
est. We have found out that the average 
person will pay his note; that is, so long as 
his earnings are of sufficient size to pro- 
vide the other things he wants and there is 
something left over with which to pay the 
note. In this connection I am reminded of 
the story of the woman on the bus who sud- 
denly realized that she had not paid her 
fare and told the lady sitting beside her 
about it. Her companion told her to just sit 
tight, the driver hadn’t noticed it. But 
the lady’s conscience began to bother her 
and she stepped up the aisle to pay her fare 
and returned with her face beaming and 
said to her companion, “See, it pays to be 
honest. I gave him a quarter and he gave 
me change for 50 cents.” 

The banks of this country gradually be- 
came conscious of the proven honesty of the 
average worker and have added personal- 
loan departments to their other services, 
thereby extending a lending service at rea- 
sonable rates to millions of men and women 
far beyond the expanding fields of credit- 
union membership. I know that this is 
true because the last time I made a loan 
from my bank I had no trouble at all getting 
the money I desired just so long as I was 
able to put up $3 worth of collateral for 
each dollar I borrowed. 

But I should give you some facts about 
the credit-union movement instead of so 
much theory and philosophy. 

There are both State and Federal credit 
unions. Most States have credit-union laws. 
Massachusetts had a credit-union law in 
1909. Texas passed a law providing for the 
establishment of credit unions in 1913. The 
Federal act was passed in 1934, 

Membership in a credit union is limited 
to persons having a common bond of occu- 
pation, association, or residence. 

In the first group you find industrial 
workers, school teachers, State, county, and 
Federal employees and the like. 

The second group is comprised of mem- 
bers of fraternal organizations, labor unions, 
church groups, etc., while the third group 
is composed of small community groups, 
housing projects, etc. 

The membership fee in a credit union is 
25 cents. 

In the control and management of a credit 
union each member has a vote regardless 
of the amount of his shares. 

The board of directors, supervisory com- 
mittee, and credit committee are elected by 
the members. 

Policies are set by each board of directors 
as long as they are within the act and the 
bylaws. 

Now listen to this: All officers, directors, 
and committeemen serve without compensa- 
tion with the exception of the treasurer, 
whose compensation is set by the members. 

Act required that 20 percent of net earn- 
ings be set aside fur reserve for bad loans. 
In this connection, the national average of 
losses is less than two-tenths of 1 percent 
of all loans made. 

I read somewhere that losses sustained by 
credit union due to failure of banks in which 
the credit-union money was on deposit ex- 
ceed the losses due to bad loans to members. 
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Dividends to shareholders—not to exceed 
6 percent—may be paid from the remaining 
net profit. 

No talk such as this would be complete 
without some statistics: 

There are about 14,585 credit unions in the 
United States; 839 are located in Texas. 

There are about 7,323,900 credit-union 
members in the United States; 310,000 are 
members of Texas credit unions. 

Total assets of credit unions in the United 
States amount to $2,080,717,000. Texas 
credit unions have assets of $115 million. 

The largest credit union in the United 
States is the Detroit Teachers, It has assets 
totaling $14 million. 

I do not have any information as to the 
largest credit union in Texas, but the Gulf 
Employees Credit Union in Port Arthur, Tex., 
has more than 4,500 members and assets of 
more than $2 million. Other large credit 
unions in Texas are the Dallas teachers, 
Humble Employees of Houston, and Hughes 
Tool Co, in Houston. Our own credit union 
probably ranks fifth or sixth in size in Texas. 

I have some brief statistics covering our 
own credit union: 

We organized our credit union in August 
1935. 

Mr. W. E. Smith has been president since 
its organization, quite a record for loyalty 
and faithfulness. 

We have 11 directors representing various 
groups in the plant. 

We have a supervisory committee com- 
posed of 3, a credit committee composed 
of 3, and an educational committee composed 
of 3. 

Regular monthly meetings of directors and 
committeemen are held. 

We have a full-time office manager and 
2 full-time girls, 1 extra girl on yard pay- 
days. 

We have 3,535 members who own shares 
amounting to $1,481,000. 

We have 2,007 loans outstanding amount- 
ing to $970,000. 

Our total assets amount to $1,580,000. 

But, so much for that. I have a copy of 
our June 30 report with me and would be 
glad to try to answer any questions con- 
cerning our credit union you might like to 


Let me wind this up by saying that I have 
noticed that your membership certificate 
recites that: The spirit of exchange is the 
giving of self for the privilege of serving 
others; of parting with selfishness and re- 
ceiving in return the satisfaction of dis- 
charging your duty to your fellow men, to 
your community, and to your Nation. Your 
covenant concludes with this line: To serve 
in unity with those seeking better condi- 
tions, better understandings, and greater op- 
portunities for all.” 

If these statements truly and sincerely re- 
flect your feelings as individuals, then I can 
say without reservation that you—members 
of the Beaumont Exchange Club—are well 
qualified for credit union membership and 
leadership. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Burpick (at the request of Mr. 
BENTLEY) in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Kine of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARTLETT in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BEAMER and to include an address. 

Mr. Gavin and to include a statement 
before the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. ALBERT) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. FLoop and to include a statement. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 3828. An act to adjust the salaries of 
judges of United States courts, United States 
Attorneys, Members of Congress, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


477. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report certify- 
ing that an adequate soil survey and land 
classification has been made of the lands to 
be benefited by Haystack Equalizing Reser- 
voir, and excepting a limited acreage of lands 
presently holding water rights and being 
irrigated, that the lands to be irrigated are 
susceptible to the production of agricultural 
crops by means of irrigation, pursuant to 
Public Law 172, 83d Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

478. A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

479. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State, transmitting the text of a resolu- 
tion of the Gold Coast Legislative Assembly 
extending its thanks to the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States for 
the greetings contained in the joint resolu- 
tion made at the second session of the 83d 
Congress; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

480. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report showing the special 
assistants employed during the period from 
July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, pursuant 
to Public Law 195, 88d Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

481. A letter from the Chairman, the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
the act of May 17, 1910, relating to the 
establishment of a Commission of Fine Arts, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

482. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or 
schedules covering records proposed for dis- 
posal by certain Government agencies; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

483. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession permit with Robert K. Koonce which, 
when executed by the regional director, re- 
gion 3, National Park Service, will authorize 
Mr. Koonce to provide accommodations, fa- 
cilities, and services for the public within 
White Sands National Monument, N. Mex., 
during a 5-year period beginning January 1, 
1955, pursuant to the act of July 31, 1953 
(67 Stat. 271); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 

484. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
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posed legislation entitled “A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire cer- 
tain rights-of-way and timber access roads“; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

485. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting one copy each 
of certain legislation passed by the Municipal 
Council of St..Thomas and St. John, the Leg- 
islative Assembly of the Virgin Islands, and 
the Municipal Council of St. Croix, pursuant 
to section 16 of the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, approved June 
22, 1936; to the Committee on Interior and 


‘Insular Affairs. 


486. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting new and 
additional evidence in the case of Ramon 
Gonzales-Garcia, case No. A-8974193, and 
requesting that it be withdrawn from those 
now before the Congress and returned to the 
jurisdiction of this Service; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

487. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend section 16 of the 
act entitled ‘An act to adjust the salaries of 
postmasters, supervisors, and employees in 
the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment.“ approved October 24, 1951 (65 
Stat. 632; 39 U. S. C. 876c); to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

488. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to provide for the purchase 
of bonds to cover postmasters, officers, and 
employees of the Post Office Department, 
mail clerks of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

489. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill relating to the payment of 
money orders”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 160. Resolution for con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 202, 
joint resolution to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 82). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. MADDEN; Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 161. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 1573, a bill to 
repeal section 348 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 83). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALGER: 

H. R. 4510. A bill to amend paragraph I (a), 
part I of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, to make its provisions applicable 
to active service during an enlistment or 
employment entered into on or after June 
27, 1950, and prior to February 1, 1955; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H. R. 4511. A bill to reorganize the Capitol 
Police force in order to increase its efficiency 
in the performance of its duties; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 
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By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 4512. A bill to alleviate and adjust 
the heirship problem involved in Indian trust 
or restricted allotments, promote the eco- 
nomic use of Indian lands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 4513. A bill to prohibit wiretapping 
except by a court-authorized Federal officer 
engaged in the investigation of crimes 
against the security of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 


H. R. 4514. A bill to strengthen the inves- 


tigation provisions of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 4515. A bill to increase the deple- 
tion rate on thenardite; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 4516. A bill to extend to grazing 
lessees the right of compensation for losses 
sustained by reason of the use of the public 
domain or other property for war or national 
defense purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 4517. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Zet to reduce from 65 to 60 
the age at which old-age and other monthly 
insurance benefits may become payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H. R. 4518. A bill to create a Federal high- 
way corporation for financing the construc- 
‘tion of the national system of interstate 
highways; to amend and supplement the 
Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 
(39 Stat. 355), as amended and supple- 
mented; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 4519. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing Federal partici- 
pation in the cost of protecting the shores 
of publicly owned property,” approved Au- 
gust 13, 1946; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H. R. 4520. A bill to increase the depletion 
rate on thenardite; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H. R. 4521. A bill to reorganize the Capitol 
Police force in order to increase its efficiency 
in the performance of its duties; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 4522. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing Federal participation in 
the cost of protecting the shores of publicly 
owned property,” approved August 13, 1946; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 4523. A bill to amend section 7 of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act to pro- 
vide that benefits may be paid under such 
act concurrently with retired pay under title 
III of the Army and Air Force Vitalization 
and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

II. R. 4524. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds for the construction of a 
breakwater for the protection of the Cleve- 
land, Lakewood, Rocky River, and Bay Vil- 
lage, Ohio, shore of Lake Erie; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 4525. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 4526. A bill to repeal certain miscel- 
laneous excise taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 4527. A bill to amend the Home 
Owners Loan Act of 1933, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 4528. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide for filing of docu- 
ments evidencing the lease, mortgage, con- 
ditional sale, or bailment of motor vehicles 
sold to or owned by certain carriers subject 
to such act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEEHAN: 

H. R. 4529. A bill to amend the Sugar Act 
of 1948 with respect to determination of 
sugar quotas; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 4530. A bill to repeal those provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which 
give tax preference to individuals who re- 
ceive dividends; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 4531. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide for the inclusion in the 
computation of accredited service of certain 
periods of service rendered States or instru- 
mentalities of States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 4532. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Sales Tax Act and the District 
of Columbia Use Tax Act so as to limit the 
sales and use tax on vendors to the amount 
of reimbursement authorized to be collected 
by them if they can establish such amount by 
accurate records; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 4533. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4534. A bill to amend the act estab- 
lishing a Commission of Fine Arts; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. R. 4535. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. Con. Res. 90. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the preparation and printing of a 
report on the prayer room established in the 
Capitol; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, 

By Mr. BOGCS: 

H. Res. 162. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of national civilian air policy and its 
enforcement; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By Mr. BLATNIK: Memorial of the Minne- 
sota State Legislature to support measures 
to restore package freight service on the 
Great Lakes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. THORNBERRY: Memorial of the 
House of Representatives, the Senate con- 
curring, State of Texas, resolving that the 
Congress is requested to give immediate 
attention to proposals now pending and to 
others which may be introduced for the 
limitation of imported oil as will cause no 
further injury to the oil-producing industry 
of the State of Texas and the United States; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: Concurrent resolu- 
tion expressing the consensus of the 25th 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma con- 
cerning Indian affairs; requesting the Fed- 
eral Government to continue its obligations 
and responsibilities to the Indian people; 
requesting that the Congress of the United 
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States enact no termination bills transfer- 
ring responsibilities to State governments 
without the express approval of Indian tribal 
councils affected; to the Committee n In- 
te. lor and Insular Affairs. 

Also, house concurrent resolution by the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Oklahoma, the Senate concurring therein, 
relating to the importing of crude oil from 
foreign countries, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact suitable legislation to curb the im- 
ports of crude oil from foreign countries; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Georgia, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to call a convention for the purpose 
of considering an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to the 
administration by the several States of their 
respective school systems; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Indiana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to issue a special pestage stamp in commem- 
oration of the 75th anniversary of the first 
electrically lighted city in the world, 
Wabash, Ind.; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H. R. 4636. A bill for the relief of John J. 

Cowin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 4537. A bill for the relief of Sung-Un 
Chang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4538. A bill for the relief of Young- 
— Chang; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Ey Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 4539. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Toy 
Shee Moy (Choy Sen Yuet); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.R. 4540. A bill for the relief of Daniel 

Ventura; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 4541. A bill for the relief of Rafael 
Aguilar-Castro; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 4542. A bill for the relief of Ng Hing; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4543. A bill for the relief of Isak Her- 
etig; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. R. 4544. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
Carrigan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 4545. A bill for the relief of George V. 

Tawes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 4546. A bill for the relief of Celso 

Telle; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 4547. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Saida 

Barsam; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 4548. A bill for the relief of Michele 

Pica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 4549. A bill for the relief of John J. 

Eraund; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. VORYS: 

H. R. 4550. A bill to authorize Harvey 
Walker to accept and wear the Commander's 
Cross of the German Order of Merit from 
President Heuss of the German Federal Re- 
public; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER (by request): 

H. R. 4551. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Guglielmina Reselli Younker; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Are States Rights Disappearing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
public like ours, composed of member 
States, the trend is to enlarge the powers 
of the National Government and limit the 
power of the States; and this has been 
true since our Federal Government 
began. 

The ninth amendment of the Federal 
Constitution declares: 

The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people. 


The tenth amendment provides that: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people. 


There is no question, therefore, that 
Federal authority over the police powers 
of the States was not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, yet we have 
seen measures passed by Congress that 
invade the powers of the States. For 
example, no one will deny that a State 
has the right to fix hours of labor and to 
prohibit child labor and other matters 
pertaining thereto, but the courts have 
held that labor in connection with the 
manufacture of goods designed for ship- 
ment in interstate commerce is national 
in character, and that therefore the Fed- 
eral Government has authority to pass 
laws which, in an extreme case, may 
annul a State law. Soin criminal cases, 
such as the driving of a stolen automo- 
bile from one State to another, the Fed- 
eral law controls. Almost any set of 
facts can be considered of national in- 
terest and concern; and when it is, the 
Federal Government assumes command. 
The tendency is, and has been for 100 
years, to read into a set of facts a 
national interest. 

The more business the National Gov- 
ernment gets into in a State, the more 
the Federal courts ignore State laws. 
When the Government participates in 
appropriations for roads and the sup- 
port of schools, when strings are tied to 
the appropriations, it is very easy to find 
a national interest, and hence Congress 
legislates where the State should and 
where it has a perfect right to do so. 

Wars wreak great havoc with the Con- 
stitution. When a soldier is drafted or 
voluntarily enters the Armed Forces his 
civil rights end, and if sent to a foreign 
country the laws of his own country and 
the Constitution do not protect him in 
criminal cases. Congress saw fit to pass 
an act making all soldiers of occupied 
countries subject to the laws of that 


country. After a war stops, the whole 
economy of the country has suffered to 
such an extent that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to stop depressions and aid 
those in distress, gets busy with appro- 
priations for relief. It then directs the 
manner of relief, the agents of relief, and 
jurisdiction over violations of law with 
respect to it. 

If this course continues, the States 
will have a very small voice in the affairs 
of their own Government. That is not 
what the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended, but that is the way it has been 
interpreted. 

Public health programs sound good on 
paper, but where the Federal Govern- 
ment supports them in a State, the Gov- 
ernment will, directly or indirectly, con- 
trol it. In this case it is easy enough to 
find a national interest, because the Fed- 
eral Government wants sound soldiers, 
and I will not be surprised to see the 
health programs carried out in each 
State with minute details of administra- 
tion prescribed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Government Health Depart- 
ment at Washington will make rules and 
regulations, regardless of what the States 
desire. 

On the illegal manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquor the Federal Govern- 
ment made great headway in subjugat- 
ing the States to Federal law and has 
steadily encroached on their powers 
since that time. 

I personally know of one glaring in- 
cident which illustrates well this Gov- 
ernment interference in State matters. 
A merchant in a small town, whose repu- 


tation for honesty was not questioned. 


sold 100 pounds of sugar to an oldtime 
customer whom he had known for years, 
who wanted it to put up his fruit. Every- 
thing was open and aboveboard, and the 
sugar was delivered and the fruit saved. 

Shortly after the sale revenue officers 
appeared at this merchant’s store and 
said that the sale was illegal. The store- 
keeper consulted me about it and I said 
I would look it up. I did so, and found 
no law anywhere that would make the 
sale of sugar for canning purposes illegal. 
I so advised him. He was later arrested 
and hauled into a Federal court in Balti- 
more, tried by a jury and under the 
charge given the jury by a Federal judge 
was promptly convicted and sent to 
prison for 3 months. No one was per- 
mitted to see him, and although suffer- 
ing from diabetes he was given no relief 
and died soon after his term was served. 

What the court relied upon was a regu- 
lation issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment saying that a sale of 100 pounds of 
sugar or more must be reported to that 
Department, and providing a penalty. I 
do not think one Member of Congress 
knew that there was any such regula- 
tion, having the force of law. From a 
strictly legal standpoint the regulation 
had been authorized by Congress. That 
is, Congress gave the Treasury Depart- 
ment the power to make such rules and 
regulations as it saw fit. 


In this case the merchant did not know 
a thing about the regulation, but the 
court said they are printed every night 
in a book known as the Federal Register, 
and that publication there is notice to 
everyone. I since learned that the regu- 
lations are made during the day, hun- 
dreds of them, and published that night. 
Some of them come in late in the day, 
just in time to reach the printer. At 6 
o'clock in the evening there was no law 
against selling sugar, but at 17:30 
there was. 

A successful lawyer in the Federal 
courts does not need any lawbooks, All 
he has to have is the Federal Register, 
and if printed at 12 o’clock at night, he 
must get a copy and sit up the rest of 
the night to find out what new law has 
been passed by some bureaucrat. Here 
you see the State laws of the State of 
Maryland set aside and ignored, and a 
Federal regulation taking its place. This 
is an extreme case, but a true one, as I 
know every fact in it from beginning 
to end. 

Surely we ought to stop and listen, or 
all the power reserved by the Consti- 
tution to the people will be lost, and we 
will have in this country an arrogant 
Federal Government controlling our 
every action; and those rights which 
were guaranteed to the States in the 
Constitution will disappear forever here 
in this great heralded democracy. 

I do not believe that the public gen- 
erally recognizes this tendency toward an 
autocratic Federal Government. Wars, 
and depressions following wars, with all 
the distress that comes in their train, 
has made Government assistance neces- 
sary, but as soon as possible Government 
assistance ought to be discontinued or 
the Federal Government will usurp all 
authority down to the smallest township. 

For their own good people should not 
encourage Government hand-outs while 
able to do for themselves. We did that 
to the Indians, and now, after a hundred 
years of dependence on the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with very few exceptions, they 
cannot take care of themselves. We 
adopted the opposite course of action 
with the Negroes. With them it was 
“dig in for yourselves,” and as a result 
the Negroes of today have made most 
praiseworthy progress. They have shown 
that they can make their way as well as 
any other class of citizens. 

I hope the American people will Hot 
be lulled to sleep by a paternal Federal 
Government and thereby lose their own 
initiative, their desire to progress, and 
see their State governments mere agents 
of the Federal Government. This Gov- 
ernment was never organized to insure 
success to any individual. All it was in- 
tended to do was to give him an equal 
opportunity, and how successful he be- 
comes is up to the citizen himself. Spe- 
cial privilege can be controlled by law, 
but the success of a citizen must be de- 
termined by himself. Too much pater- 
nalism will lead to the destructicn of 
individual liberty. 
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Fiftieth Anniversary of the United States 
Forest Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1955 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following remarks made by 
me before the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations March 1, 1955: 


Mr. Chairman, and members of your dis- 
tinguished Committee on Appropriations, I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear in sup- 
port of the appropriations for the United 
States Forest Service. I feel confident that 
your committee will give the forestry items 
in the budget the thorough and careful con- 
sideration needed to assure their future well- 
being. 

This year marks the 50th anniversary of 
the establishment of the Forest Service. 
While February 1, 1905, is considered the 
birthday of the Forest Service, it really marks 
the beginning of the great conservation 
movement in forests, soils, water, and wild- 
life as we know it today in America, a move- 
ment that has captured the imagination, at- 
tention, and concern of millions of our peo- 
ple. Today more citizens are interested in 
what Congress is doing to protect and de- 
velop our forest resource than at any time 
in the history of America. 

Congress has always played a big part in 
the development, use, and protection of the 
forestry resources of our Nation, not only 
through legislation but also with appropria- 
tions. We have often been generous with 
the first item and then failed to carry 
through in an adequate manner our respon- 
sibility under the second. Mr, Chairman, 
over the years Congress has passed nu- 
merous bills which will do reasonably well 
the forestry job at hand—both on our na- 
tional forests and on State and private wood- 
lands. Often, however, we have failed to 
appropriate the money needed to adequately 
carry on the work we have created, or we 
have been asked to make cuts in the work- 
ing funds of the great forestry enterprises 
that have meant so much to our Nation. Un- 
der my remarks on page A995 of the daily 
Recorp for February 17, 1955, there is men- 
tioned the gratifying progress we have made 
in forestry in the United States in the past 
half century. The members of this and 
other Congresses can claim some of the credit 
for these accomplishments. 

Mr. Chairman, today your committee is in 
an enviable and rather unique position, for 
in this 50th anniversary year of forestry you 
have a great deal to say as to just how the 
second half century of forestry in America 
will go forward. I, therefore, need not re- 
mind my distinguished colleagues) on this 
committee that our responsibilities are great. 
Also, that throughout the Nation many eyes 
are upon us, conservation-minded eyes, so to 
speak. 

There is an item on page 363 of the printed 
budget that deserves serious consideration. 
I refer to the proposed cut of $1,083,690 in the 
appropriation for cooperation with the States 
in forest-fire protection. This reduction in 
an essential program with the States came as 
a surprise to me because I know that Con- 
gress does not intend to go backward in this 
vital cooperative work. The 8ist Congress 
passed Public Law 392, which amended the 
Clarke-McNary Act, to provide an annual 
authorization of $20 million for cooperation 
with the States in forest-fire protection. The 
appropriation for fiscal year 1955 is $9,449,500, 
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some $10 million under what should be the 
annual appropriation if the full intent of the 
law were carried out. And now for fiscal year 
1956 you have been asked to cut the current 
appropriation some $1 million. 

The appropriation for cocperation with the 
States in fire control is one of the most im- 
portant in the budget. Through it 43 States 
and Hawaii are assisted in the protection from 
fire of forests which produce primary forest 
products worth over $3 billion and which 
affect many payrolls and great investments 
in wood-using industries. This appropria- 
tion is the basis for protecting recreational 
values in State and private lands now esti- 
mated to exceed $4 billion. The sport of 
hunting and fishing so dependent on good 
forests now brings about $9 billion into the 
economy of this country. I need not dwell 
upon the need for protecting water resources 
and the reduction of loss from floods. All 
these are tied into this appropriation. There- 
fore, rather than a reduction at this time, an 
increase which would at least start to bring 
the Federal share of this appropriation some- 
where toward the goal set by Congress would 
be in order and certainly would have the 
support of many organizations and conser- 
vationists throughout the Nation. 

In fiscal year 1954, the total expenditures 
on this program were $39 million of which 
the Federal share ($9,449,500) as about 24 
percent. This indicates that we are still a 
long way from doing the job particularly in 
light of a detailed study made jointly by the 
States and the Forest Service in 1949 which 
showed a need for an expenditure of over 
$48 million to provide basic protection to 
the forests and watersheds on State and pri- 
vate lands in the Nation. I might point out 
here that this estimate was based on 1949 
prices. Also it provided only a normal or 
average level of protection and it didn't in- 
clude any refinements or superior protection 
facilities by the State government cooperat- 
ing in the program. 

If I appear to be unduly concerned about 
this item in the budget, it is because we 
still have about 53 million acres of State 
and private forest land in this Nation with- 
out any kind of organized fire protection. 
This unprotected acreage is burning at an 
annual rate of more than 13 percent of the 
area. In comparison, the burn on the 374 
million acres under protection is less than 
1 percent of the area. In other words, 7 
million acres of the 53 million unprotected 
acres burn each year while only 2½ million 
acres of the 374 million acres under protec- 
tion burn. This indicates that the States 
are doing a fine job on the areas under this 
program. It also indicates that the big job 
ahead is to get these remaining 53 million 
acres under protection as soon as possible. 
The members of this distinguished commit- 
tee know that we cannot do this by a reduc- 
tion in the amount of Federal participation 
in the program, We have been 44 years 
making the above progress—our efforts can- 
not be relaxed now, 

The proposed reduction if not restored 
would mean that each cooperating State 
can expect about 12 percent less Federal 
Clarke-McNary fire funds in fiscal year 1956. 
The argument that a few States might make 
up this reduction overlooks the fact that we 
still have a big job if we are to maintain 
the present level of protection and at the 
same time bring in these millions of acres 
of unprotected land. Also many people for- 
get that cost of living has gone up and that 
the Federal appropriation now buys less than 
it did even a year ago. 

The woods are full of people. In the for- 
ests of my State of Pennsylvania we find 
millions of people now coming to the woods 
for recreation. “Smokey Bear” is doing a 
great job in preventing fires, but in spite of 
his fine work and the work of everyone else 
concerned the average number of forest fires 
on State and private forest lands in 1953 was 
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greater than the average number of fires 
during the previous 5 years. Simply, this 
means that there are more people using the 
forest. If the cooperative funds are reduced 
at this time the chances are slim that the 
reduction will be made up by additional 
State or private funds. In Pennsylvania we 
are spending $895,000 each year on this co- 
operative program; $188,500 or 21 percent is 
Federal Clarke-McNary money from this ap- 
propriation. The $20,000 more or less that 
Pennsylvania will lose if the proposed reduc- 
tion is allowed could not be taken lightly be- 
cause it would probably mean doing without 
several tractors or fire plows or other needed 
equipment. More seriously, it could mean 
loss of manpower. Pennsylvania has been 
in this program since 1920. Forest-fire pro- 
tection has progressed under the coopera- 
tion of the Federal Government, and I urge 
the committee to give serious consideration 
to restoring the $1,083,690 to this fund for 
cooperation with the 43 States and Hawaii 
in forest-fire prevention. At the same time, 
I believe it would be good conservation busi- 
ness to give very serious thought to increas- 
ing the overall appropriation by several mil- 
lion dollars, Such an increase would amount 
to what commonly might be called a cost of 
living increase to provide for the increased 
costs the States must now pay for fire equip- 
ment, labor, tools, radios, and other facili- 
ties for fighting fires. No Member of Con- 
gress has ever been criticized for supporting 
a conservation program as vital to the na- 
tional welfare as this one. 

There is another item on page 363 of the 
printed budget under State and private for- 
estry cooperation in which I am vitally in- 
terested. I refer to the item “Cooperation 
in Forest Management and Processing.” 
Each year I have discussed this Federal- 
State cooperative program with the Appro- 
priation Committee. It is a privilege now to 
discuss it with you. 

Since 1940 the Federal Government 
through the Forest Service has been cooper- 
ating with some 38 States in giving techni- 
cal forest management assistance to the pri- 
vate owners of small woodland properties. 
As you perhaps know, over three-fourths of 
all the privately owned productive forest 
land in the Nation is in the hands of some 
4%, million small owners and farmers. 
Many of the forest problems of the Nation 
as far as proper cutting and regeneration of 
the timber crop occurs on these small prop- 
erties. The problem is so important and 
caused so much concern that Congress in 
1950 passed the Cooperative Forest Manage- 
ment Act which authorized to be appropri- 
ated annually the sum of $2,500,000 for co- 
operation with the States in advising and 
assisting the small woodland owners to do 
a better job of forest management on their 
properties. The act also included provisions 
for advising small mill operators to do a 
better job of sawing logs into lumber and 
other forest products. There are 50,000 of 
these small sawmill operators. 

The budget this year provides $632,429 
for carrying on this work in 38 States. The 
States are spending an additional $1,228,000. 
The work has just begun in that about 5 
percent of the Nation's small owners have 
been assisted and better management has 
been started on 21 million acres or 8 per- 
cent of the small woodland acreage in the 
Nation. There has been over 534 billion 
board feet of timber products harvested 
from the improved small forests with a 
return of over $100 million to their owners. 
Basically, however, the assistance of the 
farm foresters has been to improve the for- 
est-management practices and to get better 
crops of timber on these small properties. 

There are now about 275 farm foresters 
being employed by the States under the 
cooperative forest-management program. 
Some 8 or 10 States are marking time waiting 
to get into the program when Federal match- 
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ing funds are available. These are States 
where the Federal leadership and advice in 
the development of the woodland manage- 
ment program, training the farm foresters, 
and review of the work is important. This 
is a program which has the support of the 
State officials wherever it is in operation; it 
is one which is of great importance to the 
Nation if our small woodland properties are 
to be brought into full productivity. 

My own State of Pennsylvania has been 
temporarily out of this program for several 
years due to pressing requirements of sur- 
veys on State forest properties. However, it 
is my hope that Pennsylvania will be among 
the 7 or 8 other States that are coming into 
this program if a small Federal increase in 
this appropriation is forthcoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no hesitancy in urging 
your committee to consider granting the 
full amount of the authorization in the Co- 
operative Forest Management Act. And if 
such action is impossible at this time, I hope 
you will consider at least an increase of 
$100,000 so that more States can employ 
farm foresters. I know that there would be 
no criticism from the States or from con- 
servationists throughout the Nation if this 
program were strengthened and brought up 
to operating needs of the cooperating States. 
Any increase, however, which the commit- 
tee would make in this appropriation would 
enable the program to go ahead and bring 
better management on many thousands of 
additional small woodland properties. 

Another item under “State and private 
forestry cooperation,” page 363 of the budg- 
et, is cooperation with some 43 States, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in the production 
and distribution of forest trees for planting 
unproductive land in this Nation. This co- 
operation is under section 4 of the Clarke- 
McNary Act. Each year a small annual ap- 
propriation of some $450,000 ($447,061 to be 
exact) is allowed for cooperation with the 
States in this worthy project. The States 
themselves in 1954 contributed $1,600,000. 

In 1954 almost one-half million acres were 
planted to forest trees under this program. 
This sounds like a tremendous accomplish- 
ment. It is small, however, when we con- 
sider that there are around 60 million acres 
of private and non-Federal public forest 
lands in need of planting to restore produc- 
tivity for future timber needs. 

Mr. Chairman, while the budget allows 
the same amount for this program as the 
appropriation act included last year, I be- 
lieve it would be good business to consider 
bringing this cooperative tree-planting pro- 
gram up to the full measure of activity 
which Congress provided for in the Clarke- 
McNary Act. I firmly believe this commit- 
tee would receive the commendation of con- 
servation groups all over America, State 
foresters, and private landowners if the full 
authorization of $214 million in the Clarke- 
McNary Act were appropriated so that a 
realistic and dynamic tree-planting program 
could be started now and not 20 to 30 years 
from now when the situation is serious. I 
visited several foreign countries last fall 
and saw firsthand the terrible results of 
allowing denuded, unproductive land to 
wash away and erode into the rivers and 
streams. It's too late in many of these 
countries to do anything about it even 
though from time to time we have poured 
millions of American dollars into tree- 
planting programs far removed from our 
shores. I think it’s about time we do some- 
thing about this Nation's unproductive land. 
We can't make much progress by spending 
millions on conservation projects abroad and 
only a few thousand here at home. 

White pine blister-rust control is another 
cooperative. activity in which the Federal 
Government has been working with the 
States as far back as 1916. Federal funds 
for blister-rust control were reduced from 
$2,986,354 in fiscal year 1954 to $2,570,090 in 
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fiscal year 1955. This represents a reduc- 
tion of $416,354. Of the 1955 appropriation, 
$165,000 was earmarked for assisting States 
and private-property owners with control on 
their lands, a 60-percent reduction over 1954. 
The 1956 budget carries the same amounts 
as were appropriated for 1955—only $165,000 
for assistant State and private owners with 
control, 

The sharp reduction in the cooperative 
item in the 1955 appropriation was predi- 
cated on the belief that the States and prop- 
erty owners can and should assume a greater 
share of responsibility for this and other 
similar cooperative programs. However, 
funds provided by the States and local agen- 
cies for conducting blister-rust control of 
their lands totaled $732,192 for fiscal year 
1954 and dropped to $650,315 for fiscal year 
1955. There were reductions in 8 States in 
1955 over 1954 totaling $97,880. There were 
increases in 9 States totaling $16,003. This 
represents a net reduction of $81,877 in co- 
operative funds in 1955 over 1954. ‘The State 
of Pennsylvania was 1 of the 9 States 
increasing its contribution, from $25,720 in 
1954 to $25,960 in 1955, an increase of $240. 

The record thus indicates that the States 
and the local agencies did not absorb the 
slack occasioned by the reduction in Fed- 
eral assistance. On the contrary, the over- 
all net action was a reduction in both Federal 
and local funds for blister-rust control on 
State and private lands with its consequent 
curtailment in control work. Treatment on 
non-Federal white pine areas decreased from 
981,165 acres to 687,690 acres, a reduction of 
30 percent. For Federal areas the decrease 
was from 179,033 acres to 165,425 acres, or 
8 percent. Here is another area of Federal- 
State cooperation which should be carefully 
scrutinized by your committee. The Federal 
appropriation for cooperation with the States 
in control work on State and private lands 
was reduced to $165,000 in the fiscal year 
1955 appropriation act. I respectfully 
recommend that this item be restored to the 
full amount that was appropriated in the 
fiscal year 1954 appropriation act, namely 
$330,000. I urge this action because we are 
losing ground in the fight to control white 
pine blister rust. The blame for this back- 
ward step can be laid right at the door of 
the Federal Government. 

In my appearance before this distinguished 
committee, I always consider it a privilege 
to speak in behalf of protection and manage- 
ment of national forests. Here I refer to 
the items on page 359 of the Budget. The 
small increases provided for timber resource 
management, the sanitation and care of pub- 
lic camp grounds and forest-fire protection 
on the national forests are a step in the right 
direction and should receive every consid- 
eration. In fact, the $200,000 item recom- 
mended on page 359 should be increased to 
at least $1 million. 

While the national forests of the East do 
not have the tremendous volumes of timber 
sales of those of the West, the sales they 
do make are very important to communities 
and the wood-using industries on which 
these communities depend. The volume of 
saleable material is increasing rapidly on 
these growing forests and more thinnings 
should be made for the good of the trees. 
However, there are too many situations 
where the timber needs cutting, communities 
need the work, and industries need the 
wood, but the Forest Service does not have 
adequate funds to put the timber on the 
market, 

It has been estimated that the national 
forests of the North, South, and East could 
increase their timber sales by almost 150 
million feet a year if the necessary funds 
were available. 

The $800,000 increase requested in the 
budget for timber management will provide 
more sales and more jobs in many commu- 
nities where unemployment has become a 
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real problem. It is only good business to 
help people who want to work to help them- 
selves. And it is particularly good business 
to do this by providing more timber sales 
since for every dollar spent on timber sales, 
at least $10 is returned to the Treasury. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I want to comment 
on the item on page 361 of the budget, For- 
est Roads and Trails, for which an increase 
of $1,500,000 is requested to provide the total 
amount authorized for appropriation in 1956. 
As I understand this item, it is to complete 
the access roads needed to make Government 
timber available in inaccessible areas in 
the West. 

Most of the road money appropriated for 
national forest roads and trails since before 
World War II has been spent for timber 
access roads. The Forest Service needs this 
timber access road money. There are mil- 
lions of board-feet of Government timber 
that should be harvested before disease and 
forest pests destroy its value. 

But other roads are also needed on the na- 
tional forests. Visitors to the national for- 
ests have increased by leaps and bounds 
since World War II. Last year more than 40 
million people came into the forests to camp 
and visit. Since the CCC camps were demo- 
bilized at the beginning of the war, national 
forest recreation roads and trails have been 
virtually neglected. During World War II 
forest road money was spent almost entirely 
on timber roads. There wasn’t enough left to 
even maintain recreation roads. That was 
as it should be, but now we should be re- 
building the roads that went to pieces from 
lack of maintenance and building many 
more to accommodate the thousands of ad- 
ditional campers, picnickers, hunters, and 
fishermen. 

According to Forest Service records, there 
are approximately 119,000 miles of existing 
roads on the national forests. Twenty-five 
percent of these are recreation roads, but 
only a third of them are in good condition, 
Twenty thousand miles of recreation roads 
need improving and the Forest Service esti- 
mates that another 12,000 miles of new rec- 
reation roads are needed so people can reach 
camping sites and hunting and fishing that 
is now inaccessible to families in moderate 
circumstances. Recreation trails on the na- 
tional forests likewise deteriorated while 
timber access road needs were consuming 
forest road and trail appropriations. The 
Forest Service says that there are enough 
trails, but 20,000 miles of the mountain 
trails need a lot of work before they are safe 
for vacatlonists. 

From the Forest Service, I learned that 
about $15 million was spent from appro- 
priated forest road funds for improving and 
building timber access roads in 1954. But 
only 5 percent of that amount was spent for 
improving or building recreation roads and 
trails. The Forest Service should have at 
least $3 or $4 million a year, just for recrea- 
tion roads for several years. 

On the Allegheny National Forest, in my 
State of Pennsylvania, we have a lot of na- 
tional forest timber but since it is accessible 
after a fashion, we have no claim on the for- 
est road funds earmarked for opening access 
roads to new timber stands. But there are 
thousands of people who want the timber 
roads and other roads on the Allegheny for- 
est made suitable for automobiles as well as 
for travel by logging trucks. Those people 
want the Forest Service to continue building 
timber access roads where needed for getting 
out national forest timber in the West before 
it is destroyed by beetles and fire, but they 
also want a few good roads in the West and 
here in the East for other national forest 
users. Now, I might point out to the com- 
mittee that 16,500 people live inside the for- 
est; 64,000 additional people live immediate- 
ly adjacent to the forest; 139,000 live in the 
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four counties within which the forest is lo- 
cated; 5,125,000 live within the forest's im- 
mediate zone of influence; 47,099,000 people 
(Americans, Canadians not considered) live 
within 300 air miles—an average day’s motor 
travel—from the approximate center of the 
forest. This is approximately 31 percent of 
all the people in the Nation. Within this 
area the population pressure is 222 indi- 
viduals per square mile as compared to a na- 
tional average of 50, and an average of 17 in 
the 11 Western States. 

Recreation roads must receive more atten- 
tion and more money or we shall have a few 
million national forest campers, picknickers, 
hunters, and fishermen on our necks. The 
national forests have always been open to 
public use and always should be. We can’t 
discourage people from going to our national 
forests for recreation and to get away from 
their daily grind. The only other alternative 
is to provide funds whereby roads can be 
built for recreation needs. Here is one area 
of use which I urge this committee to give 
serious consideration. 

Mr. Chairman and committee members, I 
appreciate your earnest and sincere interest 
in these appropriations for our forestry ac- 
tivities in our Nation. The amount of time 
you have granted for my remarks is generous 
indeed and reiterates your interest. This is 
a matter which should vitally concern every 
Member of Congress. We have been drag- 
ging our feet in keeping up our end of the 
load on these Federal-State cooperative pro- 
grams of fire control, small woodland man- 
agement assistance, and tree planting. Your 
committee, Mr. Chairman, will be doing the 
Nation a great service by beginning this next 
50 years of forestry in America with adequate 
funds for Federal participation with the 
States in this work. 

At the same time I urge continued vigi- 
lance that sufficient funds are appropriated 
to properly manage and harvest the resources 
of our great national forests. 
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Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the highest award in the 14th 
annual science talent search was 
awarded last night to a boy of my district, 
Frederick P. Greenleaf, 17-year-old 
senior of the Allentown High School. 
This young physicist-mathematician- 
chemist was awarded the $2,800 Westing- 
house grand science scholarship after 5 
days of intensive competition with 40 
finalists picked from several thousand 
contestants throughout the country. 

The people of Allentown and my whole 
district are very proud of this high honor 
paid to one of our boys, and we congrat- 
ulate him, his parents and his school in- 
structors who have guided him in his 
education. 

In this talent contest young Greenleaf 
expressed his scientific knowledge with a 
project which demonstrated a process of 
practical use in separating almost any 
complex mixture of metals by distilla- 
tion. I could not fully comprehend his 
explanation of the process, but it was 
apparent that Fred is an expert builder 
of “stills.” Accordingly, I have offered 
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his services as consultant to my congres- 
sional colleagues from the hills of West 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 

The more important use of Fred’s 
process will be in diverse fields, ranging 
from refining operations to atomic ener- 
gy production. He believes the distil- 
lation method of separating mixtures of 
metals will be quick, economical, and 
efficient. 

Science has interested Fred Greenleaf 
since he was 6 years old, when he re- 
ceived a chemistry set as a gift. Later 
he won top honors in the Annual Lehigh 
Valley Science Fair and competed in the 
1954 National Science Fair. 

The Science Talent Institute and 
Westinghouse are to be congratulated 
for their work in stimulating young 
talent in the field of technology which 
will be so important in the future devel- 
opment of our country. 


The Cattle Program on the Fort Berthold 
Indian Reservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Indian Bureau evidently does not under- 
stand the agricultural program among 
Indians. At the Fort Berthold Indian 
Reservation in North Dakota the De- 
partment advised the Indians to go into 
the livestock business. Through that 
venture, the Department thought, the 
Indians would become self-supporting. 
This was a good plan, but apparently 
the experts on agriculture ia that De- 
partment did not think the plan through. 

No one can go into the cattle business 
for 1 year or 2 years and get very far. 
This is a long-term enterprise. There 
have been some losses on the reservation 
from this livestock venture, but nowhere 
near the loss which the Department is 
now forcing on these Indians. Since 30 
percent of the cattle loans are in default, 
the Bureau has decided to advance no 
more money—and remember, it is Indian 
money and not taxpayers’ money—and 
are recommending that the cattle loans 
in arrears be closed out. In other words, 
the cattle on hand are to be sold and the 
proceeds credited on the loans. 

Just as soon as this is done those loans 
will be an almost totalloss. If the cattle 
are sold through forced sale, the Indian 
will have nothing from which he can get 
money to pay. What should be done is 
to tide these loans over, put into the 
venture more money, and bring the 
herds up to a good standard of produc- 
tion. In many cases the Indians have 
bred their original stock up to better 
beef animals, and that cannot be done 
in a year or 2 years, It takes time, and 
these herds should not be sold but fi- 
nanced. These good cattle should not 
be sacrificed to make small payments on 
the indebtedness. What would you 
think of a man who started a turkey 
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venture, bought birds for production, set 
the eggs, and then sold the turkey hen 
before the eggs hatched? This would 
be the same as what the Department is 
now doing in the cattle business on the 
Fort Berthold Reservation. sr 

Senator Lancer’s committee held 
hearings at the reservation in October 
1954, and pages 116 to 163 of Senate Re- 
port, Senate Resolution 89, sets out the 
whole situation in the cattle business on 
that reservation. In my opinion the 
cattle loans must be refinanced in order 
to do two things: 

First. To stop further losses. 

Second. To bring the cattle program 
to final success. 

It cannot be done in a short time, but 
it can be done with proper financing over 
a long period of time. Iam in the cattle 
business myself, and it took me several 
years in breeding better stock and 
getting a herd built up to a proper size 
to make my efforts worth while and to 
finally reach a point of success. I 
reached that point, but I didn’t do it in 
1 year or even 2. 

The Indian Bureau evidently knows 
but little about cattle raising, 


Alaska Road Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Jan- 
uary 27, 1955 marked the 50th birthday 
of the Alaska Road Commission. It was 
on that date in 1905 that the Congress 
created the Board of Road Commission- 
ers for Alaska to work under the direc- 
tion of the War Department. This 
Board, appointed by Secretary of War 
William H. Taft, was charged with the 
responsibility for location, construction, 
and maintenance of wagon roads and 
trails in Alaska. Prior to that time 
Capt. W. R. Abercrombie had located 
and constructed a military trail from 
Valdez to Eagle in 1901, over which mail 
was carried twice a month with pack- 
horses in summer and dog teams in win- 
ter. In 1904 the Seattle Office of the 
Army Engineers completed a survey for 
a wagon road between the same points, 
Valdez at that time being the northern 
terminus of the Seattle-Valdez military 
cable, and Eagle the principal port of 
entry into Alaska from Canada and the 
Klondike gold fields. 

The first road board consisted of Maj. 
Wilds P. Richardson, 9th Infantry, 1st 
Lt. George B. Pillsbury, Corps of Engi- 
neers, and ist Lt. Samuel C. Orchard, 
3rd Infantry, and was directed to hold 
its first meeting in Skagway on May 15, 
1905. Major Richardson, being the sen- 
ior officer, became the first president of 
what has since been known as the Alaska 
Road Commission. The first year’s ap- 
propriation was $28,000, made available 
by the Congress from the Alaska fund 
derived from trade taxes collected out- 
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side of incorporated towns, and from 
liquor licenses. 

Some of the earliest projects included 
a road from Haines up the Chilkat River 
to the large Indian villages of the Chilkat 
Valley, road from Fairbanks to the newly 
discovered gold camp on Pedro Creek, a 
tributary of Gold Stream, and short 
roads at Nome where gold had been dis- 
covered at and near the beaches. Dur- 
ing this first year of the new Board, the 
overland route from Valdez to Fairbanks 
was also scouted out, utilizing the first 
section of the Valdez-Eagle trail between 
the coast and Gulkana. Based on these 
first-year studies of the Board, a direct 
appropriation of $150,000 was made by 
the Congress for work in 1906, which 
permitted start of construction of what 
is now known as the Richardson High- 
way, joining Valdez with Fairbanks, and 
which for years was the only overland 
route into the heart of Alaska. 

The major effort until the late 1920's 
was directed toward improvement of the 
Richardson Highway and construction of 
mining roads in the vicinity of Anchor- 
age, Fairbanks, and Nome. Then fol- 
lowed, in rapid succession, the construc- 
tion of the Steese Highway from Fair- 
banks to Circle, the Elliott Highway from 
Fairbanks to Livengood, the Gulkana- 
Nabesna Road, and the road from An- 
chorage to Palmer to serve the coloniza- 
tion project established in 1935 to farm 
the Matanuska Valley. 

The Glenn Highway, designed to con- 
nect Anchorage with the Richardson 
Highway, was started in the spring of 
1941 and punched through during World 
War II. It was the following year that 
construction was initiated on the Alcan 
Highway—now officially the Alaska 
Highway—through Canada and Alaska 
to connect with the Richardson High- 
way at Delta Junction, as well as the 
Tok Cutoff to connect the Gulkana- 
Nabesna Road at Slana with the Alaska 
Highway at Tok Junction. Following 
World War II, construction was initi- 
ated in 1946 on the Sterling Highway 
on the Kenai Peninsula and also on the 
Taylor Highway, linking the Alaska 
Highway with Eagle on the Yukon River. 

In 1948, at the request of the Armed 
Forces charged with the defense of 
Alaska, an extensive program of improv- 
ing and asphalt surfacing of the main 
highway system was authorized by the 
Congress and which included the con- 
struction of the important link to join 
Seward with Anchorage. This pro- 
gram, having an estimated cost of $108,- 
450,000, is now approximately 84 percent 
complete, with 812 miles of black top 
surfacing in place to serve the needs of 
the military as well as to aid in the 
development of the Territory. 

The present system of highways in 
Alaska consists of a total of 4,100 miles, 
of which 3,791 miles are under the juris- 
diction of the Alaska Road Commission 
and the remaining 309 miles, located in 
Chugach and Tongass National Forests, 
under control of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the road-building agency for the 
United States Forest Service in Alaska. 
The major interconnected system join- 
ing the cities of Seward, Anchorage, Val- 
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dez, Fairbanks, and the villages of Kenai, 
Homer, Circle, Livengood, and Chitina 
with each other and the Alaska High- 
way, totals 1,372 miles. The important 
Copper River Highway, now under con- 
struction, will eventually link Cordova 
with this primary system. 

The Alaska Road Commission con- 
tinued under the jurisdiction of the War 
Department until June 1932, when civil- 
jan personnel and operations were 
transferred to the Department of the In- 
terior with Mr. Ike P. Taylor as chief 
engineer. 

Active heads of the Alaska Road Com- 
mission, in order, included: 

Maj. Wilds P. Richardson, later gen- 
eral, 1905-17. 

Maj. William H. Waugh, 1917-20. 

Maj. John C. Gotwals, 1920. 

Col. James G. Steese, later general, 
1920-27. 

Maj. Malcolm Elliott, 1927-32. 

Mr. Ike P. Taylor, now retired, 1932- 
48. 
Col. John R. Noyes, now brigadier gen- 
eral, and adjutant general of the Alaska 
National Guard was loaned to the Alaska 
Road Commission for 3 years by the 
United States Army to head up the ex- 
tensive paving program requested by the 
military, 1948-51. 

A. F. Ghiglione, incumbent Commis- 
sioner of Roads for Alaska. 

Recent years, starting with the exten- 
sive improvement and paving program, 
have witnessed an increase in construc- 
tion by contract on those roads which are 
readily accessible and adaptable to that 
type of construction. The Alaska Road 
Commission still continues to open up 
virgin and isolated areas of Alaska with 
crews and equipment under the direct 
supervision of the Commission, following 
a policy of stage construction whereby 
length is the initial and primary purpose 
of a highway in a pioneer country fol- 
lowed by refinements as needed and war- 
ranted by economic development. A cur- 
rent project of this nature is the Denali 
Highway connecting the Richardson 
Highway with a system of roads in Mt. 
McKinley National Park. The newest 
approved project is a road between Fair- 
banks and Nenana which will be started 
in the summer of 1955. 

Working in cooperation with the 
Alaska Road Commission, a Federal or- 
ganization deriving most of its funds 
from Congress, is the territorial highway 
organization consisting of the territorial 
highway engineer and a territorial board 
of road commissioners with one member 
from each judicial division. The terri- 
torial organization calls upon the Alaska 
Road Commission to perform a major 
part of work financed by territorial 
funds, thereby preventing costly dupli- 
cation of effort. Mr. Irving Reed is the 
present Territorial highway engineer. 

This oldest roadbuilding agency of the 
Federal Government numbers among its 
personnel many employees who have 
served the agency for 25 years or more, 
over half the period of its active life. 
Appropriate golden anniversary com- 
memorative functions are planned dur- 
ing this 50th year of service to the 
Territory. 
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St. David’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few honors that please me so much in 
the course of a year than that of rising 
in the Congress of the United States on 
March 1—St. David's Day—to pay trib- 
ute to a proud, rugged, and productive 
strain in the American people whose an- 
cestors were Welsh. St. David’s Day is a 
folk holiday that is rich in ancient lore 
and steeped in religious faith. It has its 
inner appeal to all people who love strong 
character and the will to independence. 
It deserves recognition nationally. It 
has earned a place for itself on the cal- 
endar of significant events worthy of 
observance in this House because of the 
contribution Americans of Welsh descent 
have made to America’s strength through 
the generations. And this holiday—St. 
David’s Day—is a fitting moment for 
that recognition because it has a dis- 
tinctive folk origin in the best sense of 
the word. 

It expresses the vigor, the loyalty to 
tradition, and the love of life that is in- 
herent in these remarkable people. In 
my judgment there is not an American 
of Welsh extraction who does not pause 
on this day to pay homage to what may 
well be termed the “patron saint“ of 
Wales. In fact not only Americans of 
Welsh extraction but millions of other 
Americans join with their Welsh fellow- 
citizens to do honor to St. David. I 
sincerely hope we are witnessing the be- 
ginning of a celebration that, as the 
years go on, will become a day of na- 
tional rejoicing for all Americans of 
whatever racial strain everywhere, a day 
upon which we can all join together to 
wish the people of Wales the best of 
health and the best of luck. 

St. David's Day deserves a note of trib- 
ute from us all because it symbolizes the 
spirit of independence which is so char- 
acteristic of America’s own beginnings 
and rules our way of life so much today. 
The intrepid quality of these people and 
their undying devotion to independence 
remained steadfast through the cen- 
turies, and it is this which is emphat- 
ically remembered as the Welsh all over 
the world join in keeping green the basic 
qualities of their unique culture. When 
Wales resisted the rule of the Norman 
kings in the 12th century—500 years 
after the death of St. David—it was their 
ancient saint’s spirit that fired their 
cause. They evoked his memory in de- 
manding an archbishop of their own, un- 
trammelled by the domineering inter- 
ference of Canterbury. 

There is a fascinating mythology that 
has evolved through the centuries about 
the life of this unquestionably extraor- 
dinary historic personage. He is men- 
tioned first in a 10th century manuscript 
of the Annales Cambriae. This reports 
his death in 691. He had been a bishop 
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and presided over the synods in Wales in 
the sixth century. In 1120 Pope Callis- 
tus II canonized David, and since then he 
has served as a kind of deeply devout and 
immensely moving rallying torch for 
Welshmen everywhere. And the lan- 
guage of Wales, it should be remem- 
bered, is a Celtic tongue, Celtic at one 
time having been spoken from the Alps 
in the north, to Gaul, Iberia, northern 
Italy, and as far east as points in Asia 
Minor. 

The reason this story moves me so 
much is because my fellow Americans in 
the district in Pennsylvania that elected 
me to this seat have impressed me with 
the tough and loyal qualities, the stead- 
fastness, the hard-toiling life of useful- 
ness and patriotism that so marks Amer- 
icans of Welsh extraction. In many 
ways this holiday expresses the jocund 
strength of the Welsh. And it is this 
strength which has fused itself into the 
life of our country and contributed to its 
greatness. For St. David’s Day brings 
out the vitality and the eternal youth of 
the Welsh on a note of triumph and in a 
burst of song. Wherever groups of 
Welshmen gather they will sing together 
Hen Wlad Fy Nhadau or The Land of 
My Fathers. And they will talk, with an 
eloquence that is traditional, of the 
glories of old Wales. Whether the Amer- 
ican whose forebears came from Wales 
is a leader in industry, in business, in the 
church, in the professions, in politics; 
or whether he is one of the doughty an- 
thracite coal miners of Pennsylvania, we 
are bound to find in him the best of the 
stuff that makes a good American. 

I believe that these people are so loyal 
to America, so indissolubly assimilated 
into the life and meaning of this coun- 
try, because they are basically loyal, and, 
cleaving forever to the ancient folklore 
of their own racial beginnings, we know 
they will always—as they have demon- 
strated—remain loyal to the United 
States of America. 

It is a pleasant duty and a reverent 
one to speak in honor of St. David's Day. 


Career Planning in a Changing World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I include the following speech delivered 
by Mr. Millard Cass, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of Labor, at the College of William 
and Mary: 

ADDRESS BY MILLARD Cass, DEPUTY UNDER 
SECRETARY OF LABOR, AT THE COLLEGE AND 
CAREER Day PROGRAM, COLLEGE OF WILLIAM 
AND MARY, WILLIAMSBURG, VA., FEBRUARY 24, 
1955 
CAREER PLANNING IN A CHANGING WORLD 
That the world is changing is a truism 

too obvious to require proof. Even in the 

lifetimes of these now in college, we have 
developed guided missiles, jet propulsion, 
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atomic energy, television, electronic com- 
puters, radar, tubeless tires, antibiotics, nu- 
merous alloys and plastics, and countless 
other products. 

Back in 1937 the only commercial trans- 
portation from here to Europe was by boat. 
This required 4 days on the Normandie, 
which was then the world's fastest ship. 
Today, planes regularly fly the Atlantic in 
approximately 12 hours. 

It was 1930 before we had a telescope that 
was able to locate the planet Pluto, which 
comes within 24 billion miles of the earth. 
Now the 200-inch telescope at Mount Palo- 
mar Observatory captures from stars light 
which has been on its way to the earth for 
2 billion years and has traveled at the rate 
of 6 trillion miles a year all that time. The 
distance of such stars from the earth runs 
into literally astronomical figures. 

Change and progress are not, of course, 
new to the American scene. The difference 
between the technological advances of this 
generation and those which preceded us is 
basically in the rate, degree, and intensity 
of the progress. 

You men and women now in college may, 
therefore, wonder in planning about the 
future. You may ask whether skills ac- 
quired today will be obsolete before they are 
perfected through experience. You may 
even feel that career planning in this chang- 
ing world is futile. I do not blame you for 
being puzzled, but there is no need to be 
apprehensive, 

Each generation of Americans has thrilled 
te the promise of new inventions. Some 
workers in each generation have viewed with 
fear, however, the effect which new indus- 
trial developments would have on their 
own opportunities for employment. Such 
fears—then and now—cannot be discounted. 
Industrial progress has ofttimes involved 
displacement of some workers. Always, 
however, it has required the employment of 
others in the new processes. Many basic 
inventions which at the time appeared to 
reduce job opportunities in fact opened vast 
new fields of employment. This was true of 
the invention of the steam engine by Oliver 
Evans in 1795, the steam locomotive of John 
Stevens in 1825, the Duryea Brothers’ auto- 
mobile of 1896, and the Wright Brothers’ 
airplane in 1903. 

It is up to us to be aware of the economic 
problems which arise from industrial prog- 
ress and to render help whenever possible to 
those who are displaced by technological ad- 
vances. It is up to those planning their 
careers to plan with a view to meeting the 
changing demands of a changing world. 

The numberof jobs available to our peo- 
ple has constantly increased through the 
years. Labor-saving devices have reduced 
our work but not our work opportunities. 
They have made it possible to reduce the 
workweek and lengthen vacations, thereby 
increasing our leisure time, improving our 
health, and expanding our cultural and edu- 
cational activities. The marvelous inven- 
tiveness of the American people has thus 
helped rather than hindered our forward 
progress. Our ever-rising standard of living 
is based upon the industrial development of 
our Nation and the skill, ingenuity, and in- 
dustry of our people. 

There are some who have seen in the 
development of atomic energy cause for great 
fear. Like any other powerful force, atomic 
energy can be used to create or to destroy, to 
promote progress or to devour things we hold 
dear. Fire, gunpowder, dynamite, and elec- 
tricity all share with atomic energy the 
power to make life more pleasant and fruit- 
ful or to destroy persons and property. 

There is no more need for our generation to 
be paralyzed by the fear of a mushroom cloud 
than there was for prehistoric man to quake 
at the sight of fire, for the people of the 
Middle Ages to recoil at the threat of gun- 
powder, or for our own grandfathers to be 
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petrified by the development of electric 
power or shaken by the explosion of dyna- 
mite. 

Fire, gunpowder, dynamite, and electricity 
have all brought more blessings than sorrow 
to mankind. I am confident that this great 
new development of our generation will 
also, in the years ahead, become a bene- 
factor of man and a servant of the human 
race. Already we have started to reap rich 
dividends from atomic research in the fields 
of medicine and agriculture, and have taken 
the first steps toward commercial produc- 
tion of electrical energy by atomic power. 

I am convinced that we shall meet suc- 
cessfully the dilemma which nuclear fission 
has posed. We shall be able, through the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, to bequeath 
to our children a better world than that we 
received from our parents. 

As President Eisenhower said in his mag- 
nificent address to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on December 8, 1953, 
we are determined “to find the way by which 
the miraculous inventiveness of man shall 
not be dedicated to his death, but conse- 
crated to his life.” 

Underlying all other economic and social 
change in the United States is the rapid 
growth of our population. Nearly 4 million 
children were born each year between 1948 
and 1953. Last year, the number exceeded 
4 million for the first time in our history. 
As a result, demographic experts predict that 
our population will increase to between 200 
and 220 million by 1975. This increase in 
population will stimulate the economy by 
creating growing markets. 

Men and women now in college will be 
about in the middle of their working lives 
in 1975. At that time, the labor force of 
the United States will be over 88 million, 
according to the Bureau of the Census— 
20 million more than now. We will need 
one-third more jobs for a work force of that 
size. 

Of course, not every industry or every 
occupation will increase employment by one- 
third. For a second significant trend in 
our economy is the shift in manpower re- 
quirements as between certain industries. 
This shift has brought about a substantial 
realinement in recent years in the employ- 
ment opportunities in the various sectors of 
our economy. Some industries, such as 
agriculture and mining, have been declin- 
ing in employment for some years. Other 
industries, such as railroads and textiles, 
have been remaining relatively stable. The 
Department of Labor's occupational outlook 
studies suggest that some of the other basic 
industries, such as steel, electric power, and 
automobiles, may expect only moderate in- 
creases in employment over the next two 
decades. 

Greater than one-third expansions will 
therefore have to take place in other seg- 
ments of the economy—for example, such 
rapidly growing industries as chemicals and 
electronics manufacturing, health services, 
and educational services. We may need a 
half-million more teachers in the next 10 
years to take care of a 50-percent increase 
in school enrollments. 

The industrial trend in the years ahead, 
then, is definitely toward an increasing pro- 
portion of employment in services and a 
decreasing proportion in the goods-producing 
industries. 

A third underlying trend in our economy 
is increasing productivity. Changing tech- 
nology increases productivity and affects em- 
ployment opportunities, as well as the whole 
social and economic framework of the chang- 
ing world. 

Output per man-hour in the econdmy as 
a whole has grown by about 2 percent com- 
pounded annually over the long run, and 
some studies indicate even more rapid 
growth in recent years. The heavy expendi- 
tures on factory construction and new equip- 
ment over the last 8 or 10 years have had a 
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substantial effect on increased productivity. 
So has the increase in the number and 
percentage of our workers who are skilled: 

The dramatic impact of technological ad- 
vances upon Our entire way of life can be 
illustrated with the important effects of a 
few products developed in the last 20 years, 
such as nylon, plastics, frozen foods, tele- 
vision, and antibiotics, which have already 
become taken for granted as a part of our 
daily lives, and atomic energy. 

On the horizon we can see the beginnings 
of a few new developments which may have 
the same far-reaching effects in the next 20 
years, such as solar energy, the gas-turbine 
engine, automation, and electronic com- 
puters. 

We must assume that in the future tech- 
nological development will proceed at an 
accelerated pace because the number of 
scientists and engineers in the United States 
is growing rapidly. In the 1930's, when the 
basic research was done which later gave rise 
to nylon, television, atomic energy, and anti- 
biotics, there were less than one-quarter of 
a million engineers in the United States. 
There are now over half a million. The 
number of scientists has grown equally 
rapidly. Taking engineers and scientists to- 
gether, we now have between three-quarters 
of a million and one million people engaged 
in pushing back the frontiers of knowledge 
in the natural sciences and converting this 
new knowledge into practical use in indus- 
try, medicine, military applications, and our 
daily lives. There is every reason to think, 
therefore, that the fruits of their labor, 
which we will reap 20 years from now, will 
be even more impressive than the gains over 
the past two decades. 

A fourth major underlying trend, and one 
that results directly from increasing produc- 
tivity, is a vast and very widespread increase 
in consumer purchasing power. It is safe 
to predict that the American people will con- 
tinue a steady gain in purchasing power out 
of an increasingly productive economy as 
long as there is no all-out war. This means, 
of course, a higher standard of living in terms 
of housing, leisure, vacations, labor-saving 
devices, education, and health services. 

A fifth aspect of our changing world is 
the growing importance of international 
events to us in the United States. Our posi- 
tion of leadership in the free world provides 
us with a challenge and a responsibility. 
Today's college students will have to strive 
toward a greater understanding of the people 
of other countries so that, as thinking citi- 
zens of the United States, they can help our 
country exercise its leadership effectively. 

What are the implications of all of these 
developments for you who are attending 
college today? 

In the first place, the rapid changes of the 
past and the prospect of even greater ones 
in the future suggest that no individual can 
count upon making a career in one occupa- 
tion or working for one employer his whole 
life. He must strive to maintain flexibility. 
Our studies of occupational mobility have 
shown that in every field there is a great 
degree of mobility into and out of the occu- 
pation, from one employer or industry to 
another, and from one part of the country 
to another. 

To a person in college, getting a broad 
educational background is extremely help- 
ful. It makes possible greater flexibility in 
the years ahead and increased mobility. 
Many of you are now struggling with sub- 
jects which seem at first glance to be quite 
remote from your chosen field of endeavor. 
vou. may wonder why a foreign language is 
important or what you are going to do with 
the mathematics or English which you are 
required to study. I think when you gradu- 
ate and start to work, you will find that 
practically every subject you studied in your 
college career is of real use to you. sn 
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In order to progress in the world, to earn 
a good living and to find satisfaction from 
his work, a person must be qualified to 
accept the many and varied employment 
opportunities which come his way in the 
course of a lifetime. Now is the time when 
you must acquire the basic tools and the 
fundamental knowledge necessary to adapt 
yourselves to changing jobs in this changing 
world, 

Even in professions like law and medicine, 
changes are constantly taking place and a 
broad background of education and training 
is essential in order to keep up with new 
developments, For example, commercial air 
transportation has opened to lawyers the 
new and specialized field of aviation law. 
The same is true of atomic energy, which 
has brought in its wake legal problems far 
different from those we have faced before. 
This is also the case in medicine, where new 
drugs and new methods of treatment require 
constant changes in techniques. New medi- 
cal problems have been posed by radiation 
and, on the other hand, we hope to find new 
cures for old ailments through atomic 
research. 

In addition to the need to be informed 
of international affairs so as to discharge 
your responsibilities as citizens, you should 
be interested in them in connection with 
your career planning. The number of jobs 
in all phases of international work has in- 
creased tremendously in the past 15 years 
and will continue to grow. These positions 
are in a number of Government agencies 
engaged in international affairs and tech- 
nical assistance programs. They are also 
available in industrial firms having export 
business or overseas operations, as well as 
tourist and travel businesses. 

The increased opportunities in the inter- 
national field may confront many of you now 
in college with attractive job opportuni- 
ties for which you can qualify if you have, 
for example, taken seriously your study of 
foreign languages. Thus, a subject which 
now seems to have no practical value may 
pay great dividends in the years ahead. 

Many economists, statisticians, chemists, 
and physicists have found in later years that 
it is as important to be able to write a good 
letter as it is to know the technical tools of 
one’s specialty. The English compositions 
which may seem like drudgery in college may, 
in fact, lay the groundwork for a good im- 
pression upon some business associate in 
later life. Too many of us forget that a large 
majority of the people with whom we deal 
may judge us by the letters they receive 
from us or the articles we write. 

Just 2 months ago, the national manpower 
council at Columbia University released its 
study of a Policy for Skilled Manpower. This 
report points out that the huclear age will 
not eliminate the need for skilled workers. 
Quite to the contrary. The more highly com- 
plex and automatic the machinery of pro- 
duction and daily living becomes, the more 
skilled technicians are required to produce, 
operate, and service this machinery. 

The skilled worker will have to have a 
broad base of training and experience to meet 
the changing and increasingly complex prob- 
lems he will face. As the research staff of 
the national manpower council found: “Au- 
tomatic machines will require highly skilled 
maintenance and repair men. Atomic gen- 
erators will require maintenance men who 
are more skilled than at present. Many of 
today’s electricians will have to learn elec- 
tronics if they are to retain their skilled 
status. Pipefitters may have to learn hy- 
draulics. A skilled worker who formerly 
measured with calipers and now uses a mi- 
crometer will soon have to learn to work 
to tolerances measured with light waves.” 
This is just as true in the professional and 
scientific field. 

The college graduate of tomorrow will 
find, as so many of us have already found, 
that learning is a continuing process. The 
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truth of the matter is that the college de- 
gree you will earn does not certify that you 
have learned anything of great moment in 
the business world. A college degree just 
certifies that you are ready to begin learn- 
ing how to use to practical advantage the 
theoretical training you have already ac- 
quired. This truth does not confront only 
the college graduate. I have heard skilled 
craftsmen, who served an apprenticeship and 
worked as journeymen in their trades, state 
that they were only then beginning to ac- 
quire the well-rounded skill that permitted 
them to be justly proud of their ability. 

All of us, whether we are in the skilled 
trades, in a professional field, or in the world 
of business or finance, continue to learn 
throughout our working lives by study and 
by experience. We must keep up with the 
changing developments, new tools, novel 
problems, and modern techniques in our 
vocations. 

These facts emphasize the importance of a 
broad educational background which can 
provide a foundation for future learning and 
facilitate the acquisition of knowledge 
throughout one's working life. This chang- 
ing picture has prompted Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell to give a new direction 
and increased impetus to the training activi- 
ties of the United States Department of 
Labor. 

As Secretary Mitchell has said: “For the 
training of our workers we use many 
sources—schools and colleges, vocational 
education, apprenticeship, the Armed Forces, 
and the on-the-job training courses of in- 
dustry. We must reexamine all of these with 
a view to determining whether the methods 
they employ and the skills they teach are 
keeping pace with the temper of our times 
and the requirements of our economy. We 
must constantly reevaluate our training pro- 
grams to determine whether we are training 
enough of the people we need in the skills 
we require.” 

Security is one of a number of factors 
worth considering in choosing a vocation. 
It is not the only or even the main factor, 
however. Yet, in the past 20 or 30 years 
there has been a growing emphasis on job 
security. People are deeply interested in 
protection against depressions. Security in 
this sense of permanence is not always con- 
sistent with opportunity. Relatively secure 
jobs, such as those in public utilities, retail 
establishments, or in the local, State, or 
Federal Governments, do not always offer the 
greatest opportunity to advance, the greatest 
earnings, or the greatest job satisfaction. 

The United States is dedicated to the 
maintenance of a high level of employment 
and business activity. We believe that we 
have learned a few things about how to fore- 
stall serious depressions, and that we have 
developed mechanisms and programs to 
cushion our economy against economic de- 
clines, and to stimulate business when an 
incipient downward trend is spotted. We 
have come so far along the road of economic 
stability that all of us can appropriately 
face the future with confidence. The 
strength of our economy was fully demon- 
strated in the economic downturn of 1949-50 
and in the decline through the first half 
of 1954. 

I certainly would not advise any persons 
planning their careers today to choose their 
path upon the basis of economic fears or a 
depression psychology. Those whose main 
interest in choosing a career is security may 
find that they are paying a very high pre- 
mium for insurance against something that 
is not very likely to happen. 

You here at William and Mary are to be 
commended for holding a Career Day. This 
occasion provides an opportunity for you to 
give attention to job openings that might 
presently be available, and also to give 
thought to the broader aspects of career 
planning. I hope that today's program has 
been of both immediate and long-range 
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assistance to all of you. But to get real 
returns from this program, you must follow- 
up; you must continue to think about and 
plan your careers, and to use the counseling 
facilities of your college. 

In closing, I should note that by your 
presence here at this fine college you have 
already shown that you have a real interest 
in career planning. Merely by attending col- 
lege, you are taking effective steps to pre- 
pare yourselves to meet the challenge of 
the world of tomorrow. Through your stud- 
ies, extracurricular activities and social con- 
tacts, you are equipping yourselves to face 
the problems of this troubled world. 

In you, and millions like you, studying 
in colleges, secondary schools, vocational 
schools and through apprenticeship and on- 
the-job training of industry, is the hope of 
our Nation. 


The Wall Street Journal Shoots From the 
Hip and Misses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, there are two ways of doing 
things—the right way and the wrong 
way. No more striking example of these 
two ways of doing things has come to 
my attention for a long time than the 
handling of the same set of facts by the 
New York Herald Tribune of February 
24, 1955, and the Wall Street Journal of 
the same date. Both papers were re- 
porting on the hearings held by the sub- 
committee of the House District of Co- 
lumbia Committee on legislation cospon- 
sored by 12 of my colleagues and mycelf 
to create a Federal commission to formu- 
late plans for the construction in the 
District of Columbia of a civic audito- 
rium, including an Inaugural Hall of 
Presidents and a music, drama, fine arts, 
and mass communications center. 

One of the witnesses who appeared 
and testified in support of these bills 
was Robert W. Dowling, president of the 
City Investment Co., of New York, and 
president, also, of the congressionally 
chartered American National Theatre 
and Academy. The same day Mr. Dow- 
ling appeared before the subcommittee 
he repeated an offer he had made a few 
years ago to President Harry S. Truman 
to raise through private subscription 
from businessmen, foundations, and 
wealthy individuals whatever sums were 
necessary to build the kind of cultural 
center envisioned in these 14 bills. The 
New York Herald Tribune, the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, and the 
Washington Evening Star handled this 
story the right way. The Wall Street 
Journal handled the story the wrong way. 
I include the following material for the 
information of my colleagues who will 
undoubtedly have this legislation before 
them shortly for decision: 

[From New York Herald Tribune of February 
’ 24, 1955] 
PLAN For FINE ARTS CENTER IN WASHINGTON 
Is REVEALED 


WASHINGTON, February 23.—A group of 
New York art patrons stands ready to under- 
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write the entire cost of a national fine-arts 
center in Washington. Representative ADAM 
O. Power, Jr., Democrat, New York, said 
today such a center, long proposed, would 
cost from $15 to $20 million. 

Representative Pow. made his state- 
ment while testifying before a House Dis- 
trict of Columbia subcommittee studying a 
bin to establish a commission which would 
plan such a center and a civic auditorium. 

“I can state positively,” Representative 
PowELL said, “that a group associated with 
the arts for many years and spearheaded by 
one of the biggest investment corporations 
will completeiy finance the project without 
one cent of expense to the United States.” 

The group would want from Congress only 
Federal land to build on, Representative 
Pow continued, and indicated the prob- 
able site would be near the Smithsonian In- 
stitution on the wide Mall which leads from 
the Capitol to the Washington Monument. 


BOWLING HEADS GROUP 


Representative JAMES H. Morrison, Demo- 
crat, Louisiana, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee later said the head of the group, Rep- 
resentative POWELL, was talking about, is 
Robert W. Dowling, president of the City 
Investment Co. in New York, who also is 
board chairman of the American National 
Theater Academy, a private group promot- 
ing the American theater. 

Representative Morrison said Mr. Dow- 
ling had told him there was an excellent 
possibility that funds could be raised by pri- 
vate subscription to build a cultural center 
here second to none in the world. 


NOT YET ORGANIZED 


In New York last night, Mr. Dowling de- 
scribed the phrase excellent possibility“ at- 
tributed to him by Representative Morrison 
as describing the situation accurately. He 
said the matter has been discussed by a 
number of groups, but that no organization 
has been formed nor any steps started to- 
ward raising the funds for the project. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of 
February 24, 1955 


CULTURE BY DECREE 


Like many other people in this country, 
we're all for culture. But like many others, 
we're not for all-out culture. We think 
people ought to be free to take it or leave it. 

So we don't like the idea of the Govern- 
ment getting into the business of building 
theaters and cultural centers as proposed 
recently to a congressional committee. 
Some Officials of the American National 
Theatre and Academy suggested that Con- 
gress pass a bill which would set up a 
District of Columbia Auditorium Commis- 
sion, which in turn would plan construction 
of a civic auditorium including an inau- 
gural hall of Presidents and a music, fine 
arts, and mass communications center in 
the Nation's Capital. 

The ANTA says that the center is neces- 
sary because of the State Department's cul- 
tural exchange program; France, for in- 
stance, has placed at United States disposal 
five Government national theaters there for 
painting exhibits and for performances of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and Oklahoma, 
We think that’s fine; it will doubtless do us 
more good for Europeans to see some Ameri- 
can folklore and hear music by Americans 
than some of our other efforts to make 
friends there have been able to accomplish. 

The trouble is, ANTA says, that while 
everything's up to date in Paris, France, the 
same isn’t true of Kansas City or New York 
or Washington. There just aren't five Gov- 
ernment theaters where visiting troupes or 
art collections from abroad can be housed 
to reciprocate in the exchange of culture. 
There isn’t even one. 

Well, we think that state of affairs is 
sound. For one thing, we doubt if there is 
such a lack of private space as ANTA says; 
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a couple of years ago the Austrian exhibit 
packed the crowds into the art gallery the 
Meilons built in Washington. For another, 
you can't get culture by decree any more 
than the Treasury can get taxes by osmosis. 
For still another, why should taxpayers in 
San Antonio or Seattle or Sarasota be forced 
to contribute to a National Theater in Wash- 
ington or New York which they may never 
have the chance to see? It would make 
as much sense to pass a law saying that 
every collector of old masters must scatter 
some surrealism about the walls. 

There's even a better reason in our view 
why this proposal should be voted down. 
Art has languished and the theater has 
been prostituted everywhere exactly to the 
extent of Government interference and 
control. 

Though he didn't mean it that way, what 
we mean was put very well by President 
Derwent of ANTA when he told the House 
District of Columbia Committee: 

“Only in America do we lag behind in the 
establishment of a National Theater. We 
need to counteract efforts of Russia—the 
Russians use their arts in propaganda.” 

Exactly. 


Fesrvary 26, 1955. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. GRIMES, 
Editor, the Wall Street Journal, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Grimes; I am very interested in 
the editorial “Culture by Decree” which ap- 
peared in your publication on Thursday, 
February 24, particularly because it was in- 
accurate in several respects. 

As you know, I am 1 of the 13 House 
Members who introduced bills creating a 
Federal commission to formulate plans for 
the construction in the District of Columbia 
of a civic auditorium, including an Inau- 
gural Hall of Presidents and a music, drama, 
fine arts, and mass communications center. 
All of these bills provide that the proposed 
commission shall “endeavor particularly to 
formulate a method of financing the project 
on a self-liquidating basis.” 

The Nation's Capital is particularly dis- 
advantaged and underprivileged in cultural 
matters in comparison with other world 
capital cities and many cities in our own 
country, we are told by competent observers 
who cannot be accused of making political 
hay or of trying for partisan advantage. In 
his message on the state of the Union last 
month the President declared that 

“In the advancement of the various activi- 
ties which will make our civilization endure 
and flourish, the Federal Government should 
do more to give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cultural 
activities.” 

An appropriation of only $25,000 is called 
for in these bills which are sponsored by 
members of both parties on a strictly bi- 
partisan basis. If your Washington repre- 
sentative had attended the hearings, or if 
you had taken the trouble to read the New 
York Herald Tribune of February 24, page 9, 
to check the facts, you would see that Robert 
W. Dowling, president of the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy and the City 
Investment Co., who testified in support of 
these bills, repeated an offer he had made to 
President Truman to raise through private 
subscription from businessmen, foundations, 
and wealthy individuals whatever sums were 
necessary to build the cultural center en- 
visioned in these bills. I would hope, also, 
that every American, when Mr. Dowl 
begins his fund-raising campaign, will be 
given the opportunity to contribute any 
amount he wishes toward building a great 
cultural center in Washington which will 
make the Federal city the Paris of America. 
Money is raised for the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. and the Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York on a national basis and 
the advancement of the cultural status of 
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our National Capital is a challenge to the 
loyalty and patriotic love of country which 
is present in each and every one of us. 

As you know, the Congress insists on de- 
priving Washingtonians of the vote and in 
serving as the city council of Washington— 
a role it has jealously maintained since 
the 1870's. The citizens of Washington pay 
nearly $170 million, more than is paid by 
a good many States, in Federal taxes each 
year. Yet they are deprived of all voice or 
representation in local or National Govern- 
ment, and the District's Commissioners are 
appointed by the President. Washington 
can't build a sewer, collect garbage, or put 
a dog in the pound without the consent of 
Congress. Washingtonians would like to 
abolish segregation in their Fire Department 
and there is much discussion of this at the 
present time with Congress insisting that 
segregation be maintained. Forty percent 
of Washington's real estate is reserved for 
Federal purposes which effectively removes 
it from the tax rolls. The Government 
started out with a 50-50 division of costs 
of running the Federal City but has reduced 
its contribution over the years until now 
it is about 15 percent. No other American 
city is treated like this by private business 
located within the city’s limits. Our fore- 
fathers threw the tea in Boston Harbor and 
went to war when King George III insisted 
on taxation without representation. 

I have been told that the Federal contri- 
bution to the civic center at Columbus Circle 
in New York City was about $6,500,000. 
American tax dollars have been used to re- 
build opera and music buildings in Europe. 
Why can’t similar funds be spent at home on 
cultural programs in San Antonio, Seattle, 
Sarasota, the cities you mention, as well as 
Cleveland, Trenton, New York, Washington, 
and other cities and towns across our land? 
Surely, more money should be spent in each 
State and in each community on the ad- 
vancement of the various activities which 
make our civilization endure and flourish, 
for, as you may know, all of our cultural 
programs are finding it increasingly difficult 
to continue in the face of constantly rising 
costs. 

In my statement on behalf of my bill, H. R. 
4215, I said in part: In view of the many 
roadblocks which have defeated all efforts of 
earlier Congresses to enact legislation simi- 
lar to the bills which you are considering 
here today, it is my considered opinion that 
it is very important to make a thorough and 
detailed study of American subsidy, direct 
or indirect, of foreign art programs and cul- 
tural centers. This information should be 
available through the Department of State 
and the Foreign Operations Administration. 
I hope, Mr. Chairman, that you will request 
this information and include it in the hear- 
ing record of your subcommittee. I believe 
that this information is essential to a gen- 
eral, public understanding of the issues in- 
volved in this legislation and to the advance- 
ment of these excellent bills in the Congress. 

Copies of my bills, H. R. 4215, H. R. 4307, 
and H. R. 2210 (H. R. 4215 being considered), 
together with my statement before the sub- 
committee, are enclosed for the information 
of your readers and yourself. I hope you will 
do me the courtesy of carrying this material 
im order to correct the picture you presented. 
Dare we hope that once you have established 
your branch office in Washington the accu- 
racy of your reporting will improve? 

Cordially, 
FRANK THOMPSON, In., 
Member of Congress. 


THe WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
New York, N. Y., February 28, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Thank 
you very much for taking the trouble to 
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write us such a long letter about our edi- 
torial, Culture by Decree, and explaining 
to us your own views on the matter. 

I note that you are interested in having 
the funds for this national theater raised 
by popular subscription or otherwise finan- 
ced by private means. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal would certainly not oppose a national 
theater financed on this basis and if our 
editorial gave any such impression, I am 
very sorry. What we questioned—and what 
we continue to question—would be the idea 
of having such a theater paid for out of 
Federal funds. Our view may be wrong, of 
course, but it is our opinion that a govern- 
ment ought not to take money from all the 
taxpayers and use it to subsidize individual 
cultural affairs. 

You mention some cases where it has been 
done and can only note that we were op- 
posed to it in those cases also. Specifically, 
we wrote an editorial opposing the use of 
Federal funds for the proposed civic center 
in New York City. 

I hope this position does not make you 
think I am opposed to cultural activities. I 
personally contribute to both the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild and the Philharmonic 
Society and believe that this is the way for 
Americans to pay for their cultural activi- 
ties. 

You say you hope that the accuracy of 
our reporting will improve. I do not see 
from reading over the editorial again where 
our reporting was in error, although, of 
course, our opinions might be, but I am sure 
you will do us the courtesy of not denying 
us the right to a different opinion. 

Sincerely yours, 
VERMONT ROYSTER, 
Senior Associate Editor. 


Statehood and Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
never has come to my attention a more 
eloquent, convincing, and logical ex- 
pression why the grant of statehood to 
Alaska and Hawaii would aid our foreign 
policy than that which was made on 
February 22 by Senator JOSEPH C. 
O’Manoney, of Wyoming, when S. 49, 
the Hawaii-Alaska statehood bill, was 
under consideration by the Territories 
Subcommittee of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. Senator 
O’ManoneEy’s remarks were made when 
Under Secretary of the Air Force James 
H. Douglas was before the committee; 
they were so appropriate and so right. 
that I take pleasure in presenting the 
statement here: 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, we 
have before us, Mr. Secretary, two recommen- 
dations from the Cabinet level. One of 
these is the letter of the Secretary of De- 
fense, C. E. Wilson, from which I will read 
this sentence, which, of course, has been 
repeated several times during the hearing: 

“With respect to title II of the bill! —be- 
ing the Alaskan portion—“however, the De- 
fense Department believes that it would be 
in the interest of the national security that 
Alaska remain a Federal Territory at the 
present time.” 

Now, those last three words are qualifying 
words “for the present.” They may have 
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little significance, or they may have much. 
I do not know. 

Mr. Dovsctas. I will be very glad to ask the 
Secretary if he thought it practical and ap- 
propriate to interpret those words. 

Senator O'MaHoney. I think it would be 
very well if you would do so. It would be 
helpful. 

Now, the other report which I have here 
is the letter of the Assistant Secretary of 
State, Thruston B. Morton, dated February 
4, 1955, to the chairman of this committee. 
In the second paragraph of his letter he says, 
speaking of the two Territories which are 
affected here: 

“It is this Department's view that such 
action would serve to support American 
foreign policy and strengthen the position of 
the United States in international relations.” 

Senator Jackson. Senator OMaRHON Ex, that 
seems to corroborate the statement made 
by the then General Eisenhower in Denver 
after the Korean war, the very point that 
President Eisenhower previously made. 

Senator O’MaHongy. When I was chair- 
man of this committee some years ago, and 
we held hearings on the Alaskan and Ha- 
wallan statehood bills, and the committee 
endorsed them, I took them to the floor with 
the deep ‘conviction that what Secretary 
Morton said was right, namely, that it is an 
efficient method of defense of the United 
States and of the freedom for human beings 
for which it stands, to prove to the Asiatic 
world that we believe in letting people gov- 
ern themselves. 

We are represented in this cold war as 
being imperialists who want to step into the 
shoes of the vanishing empires of Great 
Britain and France and Holland in Asia. 

I have been convinced from the very out- 
set that the most effective thing that we. 
could do in the Pacific area would be to prove 
to the Asiatics that we do believe in self- 
government by granting statehood both to 
Hawaii and to Alaska. And when we say 
Alaska, I say it because I know that the 
Aleutian Islands are just directly north of 
Hawaii, and Bering Strait, only 40 miles 
across, separates Alaska from Siberia. 

I am mindful of the testimony that was 
given on behalf of the governors of the 11 
western States by Gov. Earl Warren; of Cali- 
fornia, now Chief Justice of the United 
States. I want to make a part of the record 
here his statement: 
am also appearing as a westerner who 
happens at the moment to be chairman of 
a governors’ conference of 11 western States, 
which organization has gone on record sev- 
eral times during the past few years in favor 
of statehood for Alaska. We in the West 
believe that the development of any part 
of the West is of great benefit to the entire 
West and we consider Alaska as an integral 
part of the West. We have had the asso- 
elation of its governor in the council of 
the governors’ conference committee 5 or 
6 years and we have come to believe that 
this is the time for Alaska to be given state- 
hood. We believe that we have a particular 
interest in the defense of Alaska and we 
believe that if Alaska is given statehood, 
is given an opportunity to develop its re- 
sources and its civilization, that it will be 
a greater factor in the defense of our Nation 
than it could otherwise be. We believe in 
the last analysis the defense of Alaska will 
come from the civilization that we develop 
there rather than just from the airplanes 
we send there or the fortifications that we 
develop. 

“We are of the opinion that Alaska will 
not develop to the full extent of its poten- 
tialities unless it does achieve statehood.” 

I cannot think of a more eloquent expres- 
sion of the point of view which this com- 
mittee has shared in the past. But the testi- 
mony that is now presented here on behalf 
of the Department of Defense is vague and 
cloudy and uncertain. 
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The issue before us is whether or not our 
foreign policy, of which Secretary Morton 
speaks in his letter, is to be supported by 
an attitude of the extension of freedom to 
our own integrated Territories or whether 
it is going to be hampered by a policy which 
would seem to indicate that instead of ad- 
vocating the right of self-government in the 
Territories, we are being asked by the De- 
partment of Defense to insist that the terri- 
torial status be maintained in Alaska, but 
you do not say that as to Hawaii. Alaska 
is closer to the area of war than is Hawaii. 
If it is a matter of defense, if there is a 
present danger, if there are any conditions 
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that this committee does not know of which 
are governing the Secretary of Defense in 
what he says, by all means let the Secretary 
come here and in executive session tell us 
what they are. 

K . * * * 


Senator O’'MAHONEY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
make another statement here? 

Mr. Secretary, what bothers me about this 
matter is this: during this period while Con- 
gress has been declining to grant statehood 
to Hawali and Alaska, the situation in Asia 
has been deteriorating. At this moment the 
Secretary of State is at Bangkok seeking to 
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convince southeast Asia, where Thailand now 
is apparently about to be attacked by the 
Communists, that its interests lie in joining 
with the other states of southeast Asia in 
defense against communism, and the chief 
obstacle to the progress of the Secretary of 
State in Bangkok is the fact that we have 
been represented as only colonials of a dif- 
ferent kind. 

I cannot understand why it is not clear 
to the Department of Defense, unless there 
is something that you cannot tell us, why 
it is not clear to you that by granting state- 
hood to Alaska and Hawaii we will be telling 
all of Asia that we are not colonials. 


SENATE 


WepbnEspDAY, Marcu 2, 1955 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, Thou unseen source 
of beauty, goodness, and truth: Though 
the people imagine a vain thing, Thou 
still art God, sitting above the floods of 
human turmoil; Thy mercy endureth 
through all human denials and betray- 
als. Make us alive and alert, we pray 
Thee, to the spiritual values which un- 
derlie all the struggle of these epic days. 
Open our eyes to the futility of changing 
maps without changing men. To this 
end may selfishness and all uncleanness 
be purged from our own hearts and our 
will be lost in Thine. In spite of sus- 
picions, animosities, disillusionments, 
and disappointments which plague the 
councils of men, gird our hearts to seek 
peace and pursue it, that the sadly 
sundered family of mankind at last may 
be bound by golden cords of under- 
standing fellowship around the feet of 
the one God. In the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTs, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
February 28, 1955, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 42) to amend the 
National Housing Act, as amended. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3828) to adjust the salaries of 
judges of United States courts, United 
States attorneys, Members of Congress, 
and for other purposes. 

The message informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of title 8, sec- 


tion 1106 (a), United States Code, the 
Speaker appointed as members of the 
Joint Committee on Immigration and 
Nationality Policy the following Members 
on the part of the House: Mr. CELLER of 
New York, Mr. WALTER of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. FEIGHAN of Ohio, Miss THOMPSON 
of Michigan, and Mr. REED of Illinois. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 5, Public Law 420, 83d Congress, the 
Speaker had appointed as members of 
the Board of Directors of Gallaudet Col- 
lege the following Members on the part 
of the House: Mr. THORNBERRY, of Texas; 
and Mr. PHILLIPS, of California. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
February 28, 1955, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that on March 1, 1955, he signed 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 3828) to adjust 
the salaries of judges of United States 
courts, United States attorneys, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and for other purposes, 
which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
February 28, 1955, 

Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 4259) to provide a 1-year exten- 
sion of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain existing excise- 
tax rates, and to provide a $20 credit 
against the individual income tax for 
each personal exemption, reported it 
favorably, with amendments, on March 
1, 1955, and submitted a report (No. 36) 
thereon. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today, 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 
unanimous consent, the permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today and the remainder of this 
week and the Subcommittee on Internal 
Security was authorized to meet during 
the sessions of the Senate today. 


BURNET R. MAYBANK, LATE SENA- 
TOR FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the legislative 
business of the Senate be now suspended, 
in order that memorial addresses may be 
delivered on the life, character, and pub- 
lic service of the late Senator from South 


Carolina, Hon. BURNET R. MAYBANK. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina ob- 
tained the floor. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
so that I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, on September 1, 1954, 
while the Senate was in recess, a distin- 
guished colleague and a dear personal 
friend of mine passed from the scene of 
his many and arduous labors. When 
death called, Burner R. MAYBANK was 
at his summer home in the mountains of 
North Carolina, resting temporarily from 
his heavy responsibilities. 

Senator MAYBANK was born in Charles- 
ton, S. C., on March 7, 1899, of an illus- 
trious family of South Carolinians. Five 
of his forebears held the high office of 
Governor of our State. Graduating early 
from Porter Military Academy, at 18 
years of age he entered the naval service 
of our country, during World War I. 
Later, he graduated from the College of 
Charleston, the first municipal college 
in the United States and the oldest in- 
stitution of higher education in South 
Carolina. 

Early in life, entering private business 
as a cotton broker and exporter, he like- 
wise began his public-service career as a 
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young man, first as an alderman, and 
then as mayor of his native city. He 
was elected Governor in 1938, and United 
States Senator in 1941. Im the latter 
office, by successive reelections, he served 
until his untimely death. 

Only a short time before his passing, 
Senator MAYBANK was renominated with- 
out opposition to succeed himself—a 
rather unique and singular happening in 
the political vicissitudes of South Caro- 
lina. This fact illustrates the high re- 
spect and esteem in which his fellow citi- 
zens there held him, and denotes, as well, 
a token of grateful appreciation of the 
able and faithful service he so capably 
rendered his State and his Nation. 

It is my good fortune to have been his 
friend since 1938, when he succeeded 
me as the Governor of South Carolina. 
He was my able senior colleague in this 
body. 

When I arrived here, he welcomed me 
with an intimacy of friendship, fellow- 
ship, and helpfulness that I shall cherish 
as long as I live. Through our years 
of common service, there was never a 
difference of a substantial nature be- 
tween us. The infrequent occasions of 
our contrary voting arose by reason of 
differing viewpoints; yet, we always 
maintained the mutual respect and 
esteem due one colleague from another. 
I recall with gratitude that on one 
occasion, when a measure of great con- 
cern to me was about to be voted upon, 
and when he was then resting at his 
summer home, he sent this cheering 
message: “I will come back if my col- 
league wants or needs me.” In our 
conferences, meetings, and discussions, 
there was always the kind consideration 
that any man hopes to receive from his 
associate. I relate these qualities of his 
personality in order to give utterance to 
my deep feeling of loss, as it now becomes 
my sad duty to pay my humble tribute 
to a friend and brother, an advocate in 
a common cause—for our Nation’s and 
State’s best interest. 

Had Senator MAYBANK lived, he would 
have returned to the chairmanship of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and the high position he held as 
a member of the all-important Appro- 
priations Committee. In both of these 
offices of great trust and confidence, he 
displayed qualities of leadership and 
ability that mark him as a statesman 
of the first order. Devoted as he always 
was to the Nation’s prime interests, he 
reflected with great honor the confi- 
dence placed in him by the citizens of 
South Carolina. 

Millions of our fellow countrymen in 
South Carolina and throughout the 
country are indebted to him for his 
unceasing labors toward solution of the 
Nation’s housing problems. 

The men of our armed services, and 
the mothers, fathers, wives, and children 
of our servicemen are in debt to him for 
his unceasing interest in their welfare, 
because of his service as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate. 

There seemed to be no end to his 
indefatigable industry and his unlimited 
capacity for work. Toll, however, was 
being taken by his ceaseless activities 
in ways hidden from the public, and 
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which, no doubt, accounted in a large 
measure for his sudden death at a time 
when most of us felt he was at the 
meridian of his powers and capacities. 

The name and fame of every man 
survive for a little time or, perchance, 
for a little longer time—then disappear. 
It is strikingly true, however, that what 
a man is or does remains eternal. 

Carlyle framed it in this manner: 

Genuine Work alone, what thou workest 
faithfully, that is eternal, as the Almighty 
Founder and World Builder himself. Stand 
thou by that; and let time and the rest of it 
go prating. 


Numberless thousands, recognizing in 
him the true qualities of leadership and 
friendship, are sorrowed by his passing. 
The country has lost a statesman it can 
now ill afford to lose. The State of 
South Carolina has lost a senior Senator 
of whom she will always have reason to 
be proud. I have lost a true friend, a 
fine companion, and a dear colleague, 
the like of whom rarely exists among 
men of differing opportunities. 

Senator MAYBANK was a devoted hus- 
band, a kind and generous father whom 
his family loved and respected. These 
ties and his family obligations were fore- 
most in his consideration, and he was 
always attentive to their interests and 
their needs. Because of his early de- 
mise, a beloved member and strong sup- 
porter is absent from the family hearth. 

Those near and dear to him have our 
heartfelt sympathy and the knowledge 
that we sincerely appreciate his real 
worth both as a man and as a public 
servant. 

In the busy pursuit of our everyday 
lives, it is quite appropriate to set aside 
a sacred hour to pause in serious reflec- 
tion and to pay deserved tribute to the 
memory of our departed colleague. So 
we gather today to do honor to him who 
but yesterday walked and labored beside 
us. 

The thought of death and a day dedi- 
cated to memorial observances must 
bring to each of us the stark realization 
of life’s uncertainty, the immutable cer- 
tainty of death, and the utter vanity of 
many of our human pursuits. The is- 
sues of life with Senator MAYBANK have 
been framed. In all the controversies 
involving mortal beings he has finally 
answered the ultimate summons from 
the Supreme Judge of us all. How vain 
and useless would be our present pro- 
ceedings were they not to awaken in us 
a more serious and conscious knowledge 
that we soon will follow in his train. 

Our sadness today is lightened by a 
happy refiection of the great accom- 
plishments attributed to him—accom- 
plishments of trust and confidences kept, 
deeds of unselfish public service, and con- 
secrated devotion to the noble ideals of 
manhood and statesmanship. 

The great American poet, Longfellow, 
prescribed a mission in life for us all— 
a mission to which the life of this great 
statesman directs us: 1 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time: 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 


A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 
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Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate, 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


Burnet R. MAYBANK did leave well-de- 
fined footprints on the sands of time, 
footprints that we may well follow. 

Mr. President, in these troubled times 
when the world is ajar with seemingly 
impossible differences among men and 
nations, our country suffers an irrep- 
arable loss in the passing of such a man 
as the late senior Senator from South 
Carolina. 

We miss him. South Carolina misses 
him. And we join our thoughts and 
voices in saying of our departed friend, 
“Well done thou good and faithful 
servant.” 

Mr. President, the opportunity was 
presented to the late Senator MAYBANK 
to come to this body when his illustrious 
predecessor was elevated to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Former 
United States Senator James F. Byrnes 
served many years in this body with dis- 
tinction and honor and in other high 
offices with great distinction and ability. 
The practice has usually been, as in the 
case of Senator MAYBANK and myself, to 
leave the Governor’s office and receive 
the compliments of a favorable constitu- 
ency by being sent to this body. 

Not so with Senator Byrnes. After 
leaving the Senate and the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and other 
high offices, he returned to South Caro- 
lina for further service in the high office 
of governor. 

Because of a long and continuous 
friendship existing between Governor 
Byrnes and our deceased colleague, I was 
pleased to ask former Senator Byrnes to 
send me his tribute, which I now request 
be made a part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment of Governor Byrnes was ordered to 
be printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By JAMES F. BYRNES—BURNET R. 
MAYBANK 


The senior Senator from South Carolina. 
Mr. JOHNSTON] has invited me, as a former 
Senator from this State, to prepare for in- 
clusion in the Recorp some remarks about 
the late Senator BURNET R. MAYBANK. 

I would not abuse the privilege generously 
accorded me by writing at length the story 
of BURNET MAYBANK’s interesting and in- 
spiring life. I am sure that detailed story 
will be recorded by members of the congres- 
sional delegation who were associated with 
him in recent years. 

As I think of Senator Maysanx, my mind 
goes back to my association with him in his 
younger days. He made rapid progress in his 
cotton business, but he was interested in 
public affairs and particularly in the prog- 
ress of the city of Charleston, where he was 
born. 

With his fine mind, his indomitable energy, 
and inspiring enthusiasm, he so impressed 
people of Charleston in all walks of life that 
they drafted him to be a candidate for 
mayor. He was elected. 

By the time he assumed office the great 
depression was on. While revenues were 
rapidly decreasing and loans could not be 
negotiated, Charleston, like other munici- 
palities, was faced with the problem of con- 
tinuing public services to which the people 
had become accustomed. 

Mayor Mxrnaxk demonstrated unusual re- 
sourcefulness and had marked success in 
solving the financial problems of his city. 
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He gave to the city a sound and progressive 
administration. 

When he became a candidate for governor, 
his successful administration as mayor of 
Charleston, his outstanding service on the 
board of bank control, and his contribution 
to other agencies having jurisdiction over 
statewide activities, caused the people of the 
State to conclude that he would make a good 
governor. 

At that time there still remained some po- 
litical prejudice in the Piedmont section of 
South Carolina against any citizen of 
Charleston who was a candidate for a State 
office. BURNET MAYBANK overcame that prej- 
udice and was elected governor. 

As governor he made such a fine record 
that when I resigned from the United States 
Senate to become an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, he was elected to the Senate, 
where he served until his death. 

Senator MaysankK had reason to be proud 
of his continued election to the Senate bc- 
cause in some of these contests he was op- 
posed by men of ability, who had previously 
demonstrated unusual political strength. 

He was successful, not only because he 
possessed ability, but because he inspired his 
friends to fight for him and for the causes he 
espoused. 

He believed with Emerson that, “To have a 
friend, one must be a friend.” He liked 
people. He wanted people to like him. Iam 
satisfied that nothing gave him greater hap- 
piness than the fact that in 1954 when he 
announced his candidacy for reelection, he 
nad no opponent in the Democratic primary. 

A man in public office can show apprecia- 
tion of the support of his friends in no way 
better than by faithfully and efficiently dis- 
charging the duties of his office. BURNET 
MAYBANK did that. He made good in every 
public office he held, but he was particularly 
efficient in his service in the United States 
Senate as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee and the Banking and Currency 
Committee. As a Senator he rendered out- 
standing service to his country and his State. 
South Carolinians are proud of the record of 
Senator MAYBANK. 

Through the years, whenever I was a can- 
didate for public office, Burner MAYBANK 
supported me. I always supported him. I 
enjoyed his friendship and his confidence. 
I cherish the memory of that friendship.” I 
cherish it because BURNET MAYBANK Was & 
good man. Whenever a man can say that of 
another man, he can pay no higher tribute. 
Additional adjectives are unnecessary. 

Senator MAYBANK was at home among peo- 
ple in all walks of life. He could enjoy their 
virtues without indulging in their weak- 
nesses. He was always a gentleman. He 
was honest and truthful, and always con- 
siderate of the feelings and the views of 
others. 

He was clean. In all my years of intimate 
association with him, I never heard him tell 
a story that could not be repeated in the 
presence of his family. 

He was an impulsive man. Like all of us, 
he made mistakes. Unlike many of us, he 
had the courage and willingness to admit 
his mistakes. 

He loved his family. His will is indica- 
tive of that love. Some of its bequests are 
indicative, too, of his pride of family. He 
made specific gifts of personal property to 
his children, giving the Alken silver” to one 
daughter, and the “Madison chair” to an- 
other. He valued these things more than 
most people, and he wanted his children to 
value their heritage. 

By his sudden death the State and the 
Nation lost a devoted public servant. Cer- 
tainly, I lost a valued personal friend. 

The highway of life is a wonderful road. 
In our youth we joyfully dance through the 
years, free of cares and responsibilities. 
Determinedly we march through the years 
of maturity, manfully overcoming the ob- 
stacles that beset our paths. Bravely we 
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walk along the ever-narrowing path of old 
age until with faltering steps we finally 
reach our resting place. Along this high- 
way we meet many people. Some of them 
we take to our hearts and share their joys 
and sorrows. To part with them is painful 
and they are sorely missed. 

I miss BURNET MAYBANK. I shall miss him 
always. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on November 2, 1954, I 
received from a dear friend of mine and 
a resident of my home city of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., Mr. Walter S. Montgomery, 
resolutions which were adopted by the 
board of directors of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 

Mr. Montgomery is chairman of a 
special committee appointed to prepare 
resolutions of condolence over the pass- 
ing of Senator MAYBANK. These resolu- 
tions extoll the virtues and character of 
our departed friend. 

In deference at that time to the ex- 
pressed wishes of members of the family 
of the deceased, I have retained these 
resolutions for presentation on this me- 
morial occasion. I now ask that they be 
incorporated in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Burnet RHETT MAYBANK: AN AMERICAN 
STaTESMAN 


When Burner RHETT MAYBANK died on 
September 1, 1954, the Nation lost one of 
its outstanding statesmen. Senator Max- 
BANK was £ man of deep loyalty and devo- 
tion to friends and country. He had a keen 
awareness of the worth of the individual and 
an understanding of the need to provide a 
sound structure of government within which 
the individual might develop to the limit 
of his capabilities. 

Born in Charleston, S. C., March 7, 1899, 
Senator MAYBANK was the descendant of five 
former governors of his native State. He 
was first elected an alderman of the city of 
Charleston, and later its mayor. At the age 
of 38 he followed in the footsteps of his 
forebears to become Governor of the State. 
He was elected to succeed James F. Byrnes 
as Senator from South Carolina in 1941, and 
served in that position until the date of his 
death. During his tenure in the Senate, one 
of his most important assignments was 
chairman of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, from which position he 
distinguished himself for the clarity of his 
reasoning and the soundness of his judg- 
ment. 

While Senator Mayspanx’s death brought 
sorrow to countless thousands who had 
known him and who had labored with him, 
it brought particular sadness to those con- 
nected with the American cotton trade and 
industry. Having worked as a cotton broker, 
Senator MAYBANK understood the problems 
of the cotton industry and was quick to 
champion the cause of cotton whenever con- 
sistent with the best interest of the Nation. 
With the death of Senator MAYBANK, there 
passed from the American scene a brilliant 
statesman, an outstanding citizen, and a 
beloved friend. 

In recognition of the value of the life of 
this great American, the board of directors 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc., assembled in regular meeting 
at Charlotte, N. C., on September 22, 1954, 
directed that the president of the institute 
appoint a special committee composed of 
those members of the board residing in South 
Carolina; that this special committee trans- 
mit to Mrs. Burnet Rhett Maybank and fam- 
ily these expressions of sympathy of the 
members of this organization and of the 
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members of its board of directors; and that 
a copy of these expressions be sent to the 
senior Senator from South Carolina with the 
request that they be incorporated in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc.: Walter S. Montgomery, 
Chairman, Special Committee; James 
A. Chapman; R. G. Emery; F. E. Grier; 
C. B. Hayes; Ellison S. McKissick; J. C. 


Self, Jr.; Wm. A. L. Sibley; Elliott 
Springs; Earle R. Stall; Fred W. 
Symmes, 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Democratic national committeeman 
from South Carolina, Mr. Edgar A. 
Brown, of Barnwell, S. C., who was a 
friend of our late colleague for many 
years, upon learning of the latter's 
death, paid a fine tribute to the late 
Senator MAYBANK. 

J ask unanimous consent that this 
tribute be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM A SPEECH OF STATE SENATOR 
EDGAR A. BROWN, OF BARNWELL, S. C., REFER- 
RING TO THE UNTIMELY DEATH OF SENATOR 
Burnet R. MAYBANK 


On September 1, 1954, God, in His infinite 
wisdom, saw fit to take from our midst our 
beloved Democratic Senator, BURNET R. MAY- 
BANK, & person who was not only loved by 
the people of our State, but was loved, ad- 
mired, and respected by the entire Nation. 

He not only carried the torch for his native 
State, but he carried it for the South. He 
carried this torch in one hand and the 
Democratic banner in the other hand. No 
matter how tired and weary he may have 
become at times, this Democratic banner 
was never allowed to be lowered. He always 
held it high above his head, and was proud 
that he was a son of a Democratic State and 
represented Democratic people who had put 
him in a position of prestige and power to 


carry on in his way the work he loved with 
all of his heart. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, my distinguished col- 
league, BURNET R. MAYBANK, as I have 
already remarked, was a devoted and 
zealous friend of our public-housing pro- 
gram. This interest of his originated 
long before his service in this body 
began. 

The National Association of Housing 
and Development Officials knowing most 
intimately of the valiant services ren- 
dered his country by the late Senator, 
very appropriately adopted a resolution 
expressing their sorrow over his passing. 
I ask that this resolution be now incor- 
porated in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

Whereas in 1937, upon the passage of the 
United States Housing Act, it was freely pre- 
dicted that the program would never be ac- 
cepted in the South; and 

Whereas BURNET R. MAYBANK, as mayor of 
the city of Charlston, S. C., proved this pre- 
diction wrong by securing for his city one of 
the first allocations made for low-rent public 
housing, sponsoring a program based on the 
housing needs of the people of his commu- 
nity that currently is regarded as one of the 
more successful in the country, especially 
for minority families; and 

Whereas as Governor of South Carolina, 
Burner R. MAYBANK carried out the prin- 
cipal planks in his platform by calling for 
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local, State, and Federal aids of various kinds 
for families of low income—public housing, 
public power, and rural electrification—in- 
dicating his tremendous interest in and dedi- 
cation to the welfare of the little people; and 

Whereas on his election to the Senate just 
prior to World War II, Senator MAYBANK was 
assigned to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and immediately became active in 
the whole field of housing and slum clear- 
ance, playing a major part in securing rent 
control, effective war-housing legislation, 
and other programs aimed at maintaining 
economic stability and increasing war pro- 
duction; and 

Whereas on assuming the chairmanship of 
the Banking and Currency Committee he in- 
troduced the Housing Act of 1949 and piloted 
it through the committee, the Senate, and 
the Congress by securing unprecedented bi- 
partisan support for it; and 

Whereas he was the first to recognize the 
need for a total approach to housing, par- 
ticularly the necessity for homes for fam- 
ilies of middle income, authoring the middle- 

income bill of 1950 and courageously battling 

for it on the Senate floor, where it was de- 
feated by a close vote, thus dramatizing for 
the country the problem for which we are 
presently seeking a satisfactory solution; and 

Whereas when the slums of America are 
wiped out and the objectives of the Housing 
Act of 1949 are realized, history will show 
that BURNET R. MAYBANK was one of its chief 
architects and will prove his philosophy that 
true equality for all people can be achieved 
only when all families have the opportunity 
to secure decent homes in good neighbor- 
hoods and are permitted to enjoy the fruits 
of a sound and prosperous economy: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials pays 
this grateful and affectionate tribute to the 
memory of a lovable human being who used 
his many talents, his great wealth, and his 
illustrious heritage in the interests of the 
less privileged among us. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, Senator Burnet R. May- 
BANK was a great friend of the schools 
of America and he was instrumental in 
rendering many services to the schools 
in Beaufort, S. C. 

An article to this effect was prepared 
by Mr. O. K. McDaniel, administrator 
of the school-construction program at 
Beaufort, in the Beaufort Gazette, a fine 
newspaper in my State. 

I desire to have that expression of 
their regard incorporated in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Beaufort (S. C.) Gazette of 

September 9, 1954] 
‘TRIBUTE TO SENATOR BURNET R. MAYBANK 
(By O. K. McDaniel) 

In the sudden and untimely passing of 
the late Senator BURNET R. MAYBANK I feel 
that I have lost a friend, the community 
of Beaufort an ever-ready helper, the State 
of South Carolina an able representative 
and the South, and the Nation, a real states- 
man. 

During the last 12 years it has been my 
duty and privilege to contact Senator Max- 
BANK on a few personal matters and more 
often on matters connected with the main- 
tenance and operation of Beaufort schools. 
On every occasion he has shown exceptional 
courtesy and displayed a genuine interest 
and desire to help. He was always frank 
to give us both sides of the issue at stake 
and plainly pointed out the difficulties in- 
volved. At the same time he assured us that 
he would do all in his power to help. 
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Only recently it was my privilege to be in 
his office in Washington, D. C., concerning 
legislation before the Senate affecting the 
schools of Beaufort. It was during the clos- 
ing days of Congress and he was exceedingly 
busy on the floor of the Senate. His able as- 
sistant, Mr. Smith, and his secretary, Mr. 
Jones, listened to my story and assured me 
that they would convey my problem to the 
Senator. Early the next morning the Sen- 
ator called me from his office and talked to 
me over the phone in my room at the hotel. 
He had a complete understanding of my 
problem and assured me that he would do 
all he could. However, he informed me that 
we in the South might expect some rough 
sailing from the present administration, as 
he had already encountered such in other 
legislation he was sponsoring. Two days 
later the desired legislation passed the Sen- 
ate and the following week it passed the 
House. The last accounts we have of it is 
that it is on the President’s desk awaiting 
his signature. 

All of us are familiar with the problem 
of ever-mounting school enrollment and in- 
creasing attendance as the result of the in- 
flux of pupils in war-impacted areas, such 
as Beaufort. Our representatives in Con- 
gress, both in the House and the Senate, be- 
came aware of this problem and took the 
position that there was a Federal responsibil- 
ity involved and that assistance from the 
Federal Government should be given. As a 
result of their efforts, along with others of 
like mind, this responsibility was accepted, 
first, through the Lanham Act, later through 
the Landis Act, and finally through Public 
Law No. 874, which gives assistance in 
maintenance and operation, and Public Law 
No. 815, which renders aid for schoolhouse 
construction. Senators MAYBANK and JOHN- 
STON, and Representative Rivas worked 
shoulder to shoulder in convincing Congress 
that such need was just. After the acts 
were enacted into law it took a lot of pushing 
each year to get sufficient appropriation to 
take care of the entitlements. Our Repre- 
sentatives, including Senator MAYBANK, saw 
to it that Beaufort received its share. With 
the reactivation of and enlargement of Beau- 
fort Naval Air Station it became evident to 
many of us that more assistance and more 
buildings would be needed. During the clos- 
ing days of the 83d Congress these laws were 
extended and they now await the President's 
signature. 

It is an interesting story concerning the 
actual benefits Beaufort County School Dis- 
trict No. 1 has received from such legisla- 
tion and the untiring work of our repre- 
sentatives in Congress. In 1941-42 Beaufort 
school district received $3,867 for assistance 
in maintenance and operation. Since that 
time the district has received $447,979 for 
that purpose, and $857,414 for schoolhouse 
construction. It may well be said that the 
excellent school buildings at Port Royal, 
Dale-Lobeco, Robert Smalls, and the addi- 
tions to the Beaufort High School stand as 
a memorial to the faithful and untiring work 
of Senator BURNET R. MAYBANK and others 
who had a part in making them a reality. 
Only recently we received announcement 
that an additional $27,000 has been awarded 
Beaufort school district for additional class- 
rooms at St. Helena consolidated schools. 

Senator MAYBANK was the product of the 
best culture and refinement of the Old South 
and Charleston in particular. Yet he never 
lost the common touch and never forgot in 
his public career that he was the servant 
of the most humble. The high esteem in 
which he was held by the people of his native 
State was such that he never asked for a 
public office that it was not given him. A 
final testimony of the implicit trust in his 
ability and sincerity was shown in the last 
primary when he was renominated for a 
6-year term in the United States Senate 
without opposition. The poet, Kipling, 
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might well have spoken of Senator MAYBANK 
with these words when he said: 
“If you can walk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 
Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common 
touch, 
If all men count with you, but none too 
much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours * Earth and everything that's 
t. 
And—which is more—you'll be a Man, my 
son!" 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). The Chair recognizes the junior 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
from the time he was 27 years old, 
BURNET RHETT MAYBANK devoted his life 
to public service. 

Most Senators knew him here in the 
United States Senate as a colleague from 
1941 till last year when his untimely 
death came on September I—a man 
admired, respected, and loved by his as- 
sociates and by vast numbers of people 
who knew him only through his 
reputation. 

Prior to coming to the Senate as suc- 
cessor to the Honorable James F. 
Byrnes, who was appointed to the Su- 
preme Court, BURNET MAYBANK had 
served as Governor of South Carolina 
from 1938 through 1941. For the 8 years 
from 1931 through 1938, he served the 
city of Charleston as a distinguished 
mayor. Before being elected mayor, he 
was an alderman in Charleston from 
1927 through 1930. Also, during this 
long period of outstanding public service, 
he was from 1934 through 1938 chair- 
man of the South Carolina Public Service 
Authority which created the huge 
Santee-Cooper power project, now serv- 
ing lower South Carolina. President 
Roosevelt appointed him to the Public 
Works Administration. 

My distinguished predecessor was, by 
profession, a cotton exporter. You who 
were his colleagues know of his continu- 
ing interest in, and vast store of knowl- 
edge on, the subject of cotton. He was 
an expert in this field. 

You knew, too, of the great legislative 
ability which he demonstrated through- 
out his career in Washington. He 
served exceedingly well as he went about 
the task of representing the people of 
his State and the people of the United 
States in this great deliberative body. 

He performed in an unusual manner 
the duties of a Senator, whether on the 
floor, where he seldom spoke at length, 
or in the committees of which he was a 
member. As chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, Senator Mar- 
BANK established himself deep in the 
favor of Members on both sides of the 
aisle who recognized the superb quali- 
ties inherent in this South Carolinian. 

Not only in the Senate, but also as a 
leader in the Democratic Party, BURNET 
MayBank was held in high esteem by his 
fellow Members. From 1930 on he was a 
member of all city, county, State, and 
National Democratic conventions for 
which he was eligible. 

We recognize him as having been the 
epitome of the people of his native city, 
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Charleston. He graduated from Porter 
Military Academy in Charleston and 
from the College of Charleston. His 
college career was interrupted by service 
in the Navy during the First World War. 
But he finished at the top of his college 
class as its honor graduate. 

BURNET MayYBANK’s political record was 
phenomenal. He never lost a political 
contest in which he was a candidate. 
After having served on the Charleston 
City Council and one term as mayor, he 
was virtually drafted by public demand 
for mayor for another term, and he was 
unopposed. Although he knew little of 
the technical aspects of sociology, he 
was at all times conscious and mindful 
of the desires and needs of his people. 

He was the first Governor elected from 
Charleston in 75 years after the War 
Between the States. The second time 
he ran for a full Senate term in 1948 he 
won nomination in the first primary by a 
handsome majority over four opponents. 
Six years later, last year, he was accorded 
the unusual honor of being nominated to 
another 6-year term without opposition. 

I first knew BURNET MAYBANK while he 
was mayor of Charleston. In 1932 when 
both of us attended the National Demo- 
cratic Convention, I came to know him 
more intimately and to like him. Later 
I was closely associated with him in the 
creation of the South Carolina Public 
Service Authority. During the years 1947 
through 1950, while he was in the Senate 
and I was Governor of South Carolina, 
we worked together on many projects. 
He was sincerely and deeply interested 
in the public good. 

He has been described as a man who 
had an inherent feeling of obligation for 
public service. Burnet MAYBANK came 
of ancestry which was used to high office 
and leadership. Five of his forebears 
had been Governor of South Carolina. 

A most intimate friend of Senator 
MAYBANK told me recently that he had 
the most forgiving disposition of any 
man Jever knew. He never held opposi- 
tion against anyone and, therefore, he 
gained friends and votes with each suc- 
ceeding election, even among his former 
opponents.” 

This friend declared that the Senator 
had a deep feeling of attachment for the 
land and for the people who worked it, 
in spite of the fact that he, himself, was 
city-bred. He loved the restful seclu- 
sion of his mountain retreat and went 
there as often as his duties in Washing- 
ton and Charleston permitted. 

BURNET MAYBANK liked the sun and the 
surf of the beaches of his native State. 
An excellent shot, he was a hunter of 
turkey and ducks in the low country of 
South Carolina. This love of the out- 
of-doors gave him the appearance of 
robust health until very near the end 
of his life. 

Despite the honors and demands of 
public life, and the attractions associ- 
ated with such a career, the outstanding 
characteristic of BuRNET MAYBANK was 
his utter devotion to his family. As a 
husband and a father he fulfilled the 
highest meaning in the definitions of 
those relationships. He was fond of 
children and he enjoyed the days during 
which his two daughters and his son were 
growing up. I am told that he enjoyed 
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playing little jokes on his children and 
they in turn on him, knowing his excel- 
lent sense of humor. 

Senator MAYBANK was a member of the 
Episcopal Church and served as a vestry- 
man at historic old St. Michael’s Church 
in Charleston. At the time of his death 
he was senior warden at St. John's-in- 
the-Wilderness, at Flat Rock, N. C., 
where his summer home was located. 

A South Carolina newspaper editor 
has well expressed the thought which 
aptly sums up the feeling of the people 
who knew him best. This is what he said 
in an editorial the day after Senator 
MAYBANK died: 


The sincere sadness felt by the people of 
South Carolina over the death of Senator 
Burnet R. MAYBANK is a mirror of the dis- 
tinguishing trait of the man they grieve. 

For Senator MAYBANK was above all a sin- 
cere man. He had other fine qualities, to be 
sure, but shining above them all was his 
innate freedom of hypocrisy, his nature to 
appear to be no better or worse than he was. 


In conclusion, I offer, with my col- 
leagues, consolation to our deceased 
friend’s family with the thought that 
BURNET MAYBANK’s sacrifices for his 
State and Nation were not in vain. 
Long will his record stand for lesser 
statesmen to emulate. But much more 
significant, long will he be remembered 
for what he was himself—for his ability, 
his generosity, his friendliness, and his 
impulsive eagerness to do good for 
others. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point an editorial en- 
titled “Senator MAYBANK,” which was 
published in the Greenville (S. C.) News 
of September 2, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator MAYBANK 


The sincere sadness felt by the people of 
South Carolina over the death of Senator 
BURNET R. MAYBANK is a mirror of the dis- 
tinguishing trait of the man they grieve. 

For Senator MAYBANK was above all things 
a sincere man. He had other fine qualities, 
to be sure, but shining above them was his 
innate freedom of hypocrisy, his nature to 
appear to be no better or worse than he 
was. 

His effectiveness both as governor and 
Senator gathered strength because of being 
fed copiously from his fountain of sincerity. 
One did not search for a motive in his words, 
deeds, or votes. Even though one did not 
agree with him on occasions, still there was 
the feeling that he acted only with a sincere 
desire to do the right thing. 

The people of South Carolina liked the 
man. His neighbors elected him mayor of 
Charleston. When he offered to become 
Governor of the State he was a new kind of 
candidate, but thousands who had not 
known him before were attracted to his gen- 
uine sincerity. No citizen of Charleston had 
been elected governor since the Civil War, 
but Maxgaxk overcame this artificial handi- 
cap and proved one of the State's best chief 
executives, 

In the Senate MAYBANK was not spectac- 
ular, because that was not his nature. He 
was not a blowhard in the cave of winds. 
But he was attentive to business, both that 
which pertained to national affairs and those 
of South Carolina. He had boundless en- 
thusiasm and energy which he applied 
wholeheartedly to whatever business was to 
be done. He had the confidence and respect 
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of his colleagues, without which a Senator 
had just as well not be there. 

Result was that with each passing year 
MAYBANK grew in stature in the Senate and 
came to be known as one of the outstanding 
Members of that body. He was a specialist 
on the problems before the Banking and 
Currency Committee, which he headed dur- 
ing the last Democratic adminis n and 
later was ranking member. He was serious 
and he was good humored and it was nat- 
ural that he should have persuasion with 
those who also served. 

At the same time the Senator never neg- 
lected the problems and opportunities pecu- 
liar to his own State. He never forgot the 
people who elected him. He was not a 
pork-barrel Senator, but he insisted and 
usually got the share to which his State 
was entitled. The Donaldson Air Force Base, 
for example, was forever under his watchful 
eye for nurture. The personal problems 
and difficulties of his constituents were 
taken to heart. His telephone bill for talk- 
ing to them took a sizable portion of his 
pay check, ' 

It is ironical that a man who so appealed 
to voters as to receive another term with- 
out opposition should be stricken before the 
new term begins. Whereas only 2 months 
ago there was rejoicing that he had been 
so well rewarded for good service, today 
there is a void against the sky. In bowing 
to the wisdom of the Lord in taking him 
in what should have been his prime, one 
still may grieve that there was work he 
wanted to do and could not do. 

South Carolinians will always remember 
the smiling face of the young man from 
Charleston who came to them a few years 
ago seeking the governor’s and later the 
Senator’s offices. They will not forget the 
impression he made as one offering to ren- 
der unselfish public service and not to sat- 
isfy personal political ambition. He meas- 
ured to their appraisal and expectations. 

It was in the early years of his political 
life that MAYBANK delivered a one-sentence 
speech at a banquet in South Carolina, 
He arose and said, “BURNET MAYBANK will 
never let you down.” And he never did. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ReEcorp at this point a newspaper 
article published in the Greenville (S. C.) 
News of September 2, 1954. It was writ- 
ten by Mr. Frank van der Linden, man- 
ager of a Washington news bureau. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, September 1—A unique and 
powerful personality passed from the na- 
tional scene today when Senator BURNET R. 
MAYBANK, of South Carolina, died suddenly 
of a heart attack at his summer home at 
Flat Rock, N. C. 

No other Senator was ever quite like the 
husky human dynamo who thought, spoke, 
and acted with lightning speed, as he did 
the work of three men every day. 

Beloved for his kindness and good humor, 
Maysank mingled the courtesy and charm 
of the old Charleston aristocracy with the 
nervous energy of a business executive. 

He talked in telegrams—brief snatches of 
sentences that jumped from one subject to 
another as his brilliant mind flashed. He 
spoke in a staccato dialect of soft Charles- 
ton accents fired with the speed, and the 
gestures, of a Frenchman. He once said he 
developed his machine-gun delivery as a 
cotton broker, doing business by telephone, 

MayYeank drove himself, and his office staff, 
at a terrific pace. He shuttled back and 
forth from his office in the Senate Office 
Building, to the Senate floor, the hearing 
rooms of the Appropriations and the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees, and his pri- 
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vate hideaway in the Capitol, where he kept 
two telephones buzzing most of the time. 

MAYBANK was a national statesman, not 
& provincial politician. As chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, he 
fathered the 1949 Housing Act which encour- 
aged the construction of homes by the mil- 
lions, and included public housing and slum 
clearance projects. 

MAYBANK also wrote the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, which set up the economic controls 
essential to the Korean conflict. He was co- 
chairman of the joint Senate-House watch- 
dog committee which kept tab on the Federal 
agencies administering that act. 

As a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the South Carolina Democrat helped 
to draft money bills providing hundreds of 
billions of dollars for Government expenses 
in war and peace. He was formerly chair- 
man of the Independent Offices Subcommit- 
tee. He fought for cuts in foreign aid bills 
and favored high price supports for basic 
farm commodities. 

MAYBANK also sat on the steering commit- 
tee that assigns Democratic Senators to 
committees, 

MAyYBANK remained a regular“ Democrat 
in the 1952 election, although Governor 
James F. Byrnes and many other friends 
urged him to back Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, who nearly carried South Carolina 
on an independent presidential ticket. 

MaysaNnkK made one concession: He re- 
signed from the Democratic National Com- 
mittee in protest against his party's civil 
rights plank. But he campaigned for Dem- 
ocratic senatorial candidates in several 
States. 

In his 13 years on Capitol Hill, MAYBANK 
rose to a powerful place among the southern 
leaders of the Senate. He ranked with such 
men as Georgia’s Senators WALTER F. GEORGE 
and RICHARD RUSSELL, Virginia’s HARRY BYRD, 
and Texas’ LYNDON JOHNSON in influence and 
prestige. He always stood up for the rights 
of the South. + 

MayBan« used his power for the benefit 
of his constituents, including the textile 
mills, the cotton and tobacco farmers, and 
the other economic interests of his State. 
Many an item, buried deep in the technical 
language of a complicated bill, turned out 
to be a “Maybank amendment” protecting 
some of his people. 

While he spoke rarely on the Senate floor, 
MAYBANK was a master of person-to-person 
conversation in the cloakrooms and around 
the committee tables and over the telephone. 
He got things done through his driving force 
but without a lot of waste motion. 

Having a genial disposition, and loving a 
good joke, Maysanx had a host of friends 
among his fellow Senators and the Capitol 
employees, regardless of party. He was un- 
beatable as a candidate for office. 

Mayor of Charleston at 32, he became 
Governor at 40 and a Senator at 42. He 
was elected in November 1941 after Senator 
Byrnes resigned to become a Supreme Court 
Justice. 
but defeated four other candidates by a clear 
majority in 1948 and won renomination this 
year without opposition. 

Maysank's sudden death, at 55, shocked 
Washington. None of his associates had 
known that he had a heart ailment, although 
he had occasionally visited the naval hospital 
at nearby Bethesda, Md., for treatment of 
other illnesses and for checkups. A blood 
vessel burst in his throat in the winter of 
1950, and he had a siege of pneumonia after 
the day-and-night grind of the Democratic 
convention of 1952. But he snapped back, 
each time, and had appeared in excellent 
health. 

“He worried about his health,” said his 
longtime administrative assistant, Col. Dres- 
den A. Smith, of Walhalla. “He was afraid 
of having a long and painful illness. He 
wanted to go quickly—just as he did.” 


Mayeanx had a hard race in 1942 
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Smith, who had served with MAYBANK for 
20 years, was probably the first person in 
Washington to be notified of the Senator's 
death. Smith recalled that, on his own 73d 
birthday last August 13, MAYBANK had hon- 
ored him with a party. 

“I remember joking with him and saying, 
When you are 73 I am going to have a party 
for you.’ 

“He was always doing little kindnesses 
for people,” Smith said. “The only com- 
plaint I ever had against him was that he 
worked too hard.” 

“He died in his prime, still champion,” 
said Norman Stevenson, of Charleston, mem- 
ber of the Banking Committee staff. 

“That is the way he wanted to go, and at 
the place he wanted, too,” said Lee Parsons, 
of Andrews, minority clerk of the committee. 
“He loved that summerhouse, for it was his 
father’s house, and you know what a family 
man he was.” 

MayYBANK’s associates said the Senator had 
planned to retire after his next 6-year term, 
for which he was the unopposed Democratic 
candidate in the November 2 election. They 
said he had once expressed the hope that his 
son, Burnet Maybank, Jr., of Greenville, 
might succeed him in the Senate. 

The Senator’s death was a double shock 
for Miss Mary Anthony, of his office staff. 
She was formerly an aid to Congressman 
Joseph R. Bryson, of Greenville, who died in 
March 1953. 

South Carolina has thus lost two mem- 
bers of its congressional delegation in the 
83d Congress. MAYBANK is the eighth Sen- 
ator to die in this Congress and the fifth in 
1954. Senators Taft, of Ohio, Tobey, of New 
Hampshire, and Smith, of North Carolina, 
died in 1953; Senators Butler and Griswold, 
of Nebraska, Hoey, of North Carolina, Hunt, 
of Wyoming, and Maybank died this year. 

Among the other South Carolina Senators 
who died in office were Ben Tillman, 1918; 
Alva M. Lumpkin, who was appointed after 
Byrnes’ resignation and served only 10 days, 
from July 22 until his death August 1, 1941; 
and Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith, who died 
in 1944. 

Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, of South Caro- 
lina, will head the official Senate delegation 
to MAYBANK’s funeral at St. Michael's Episco- 
pal Church, in Charleston, Friday at 11 a. m., 
eastern standard time. Burial will be in 
Magnolia Cemetery, Charleston. 

Bobby Baker, of Pickens, the assistant sec- 
retary for the Senate minority, is in charge 
of arranging for Democratic Senators to at- 
tend the funeral. Baker, who came to Wash- 
ington in 1942 as a page for MAYBANK, said 
about 30 Senators of both parties will go to 
the rites. The list will be published to- 
morrow. 

Flags over the Capitol flew at half staff 
today in honor of MAYBANK. 

Everyone attending the McCarthy censure 
hearings stood for a moment of silence at 
the request of the investigating chairman, 
Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, of Utah. 

“It is with regret and deep sorrow that we 
received the news of the death of Senator 
MAYBANK,” WATKINS said, He was greatly 
beloved in the Senate.” 

Senator Sam J. Ervin, of North Carolina, 
another committee member, said: “I consid- 
ered Senator MAYBANK one of the most capa- 
ble Members of the Senate. He was a gal- 
lant gentleman. His death is a great loss 
to North Carolina as well as to his own 
State. He had rendered fine service to the 
textile industry of our States, being an au- 
thority in that field.” 

Senator Jonnston, attending a convention 
of Government workers at Cleveland, Ohio, 
also sent a message of regret. 

JOHNSTON praised his colleague as “a true 
gentleman and statesman whom I had 
learned to know, respect, and admire so 
well.” 

Former Gov. Strom THurMonp, of Aiken, 
in Washington for the American Legion con- 
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vention, said: “Our State has suffered a tre- 
mendous loss in the death of Senator Max- 
BANK. He was a fine citizen and a great 
United States Senator who rendered out- 
standing service to South Carolina.” 

THURMOND, who ran against JOHNSTON in 
1950, refused to comment on reports that he 
is a likely aspirant for MAYBANK'’s seat. 

Martin Rosefield, of Sumter, past depart- 
ment commander of the American Legion, 
said: “Senator MAYBANK was a good Legion- 
naire and a friend of all veterans, We regret 
his passing very deeply.” 

South Carolina House Members, scattered 
by the congressional recess, telephoned their 
tributes to Washington. 

From Lancaster, S. C., Representative 
JaMes P. RICHARDS, of the Fifth District, 
said: “It is a tragic loss to South Carolina 
and to the Nation that Burner MAYBANK has 
been taken in the fullness of his service and 
influence. I feel a deep sense of personal 
loss, as I valued his friendship, His place 
will be hard to fill.” 

Second District Congressman JOHN J. 
Ritey, of Sumter, vacationing at Edisto 
Beach, said: “I was shocked to learn of the 
passing of Senator MAYBANK. South Caro- 
lino has lost one of her outstanding and in- 
fluential public servants. I have lost a very 
dear friend whose counsel and cooperation 
have been of untold benefit to me in my 
public service.” 

Sixth District Congressman JOHN L. Me- 
MLAN, of Florence, said: “Senator MAY- 
BANK’s death is a great shock to me. He was 
one of my closest friends, and he will always 
be missed by me. South Carolina and the 
Nation have suffered a great loss. With his 
long service, he had built up seniority, and 
he was a great man in the Senate.” 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, it is 
difficult to realize that our good friend, 
BURNET R. MAYBANK, is no longer with us. 

Senator MAYBANK was one of the most 
forceful personalities in a body of force- 
ful men. His skill and his determina- 
tion made him a power to reckon with— 
whatever the occasion and whatever the 
issue. 

Although my service in the Senate 
has been comparatively brief, yet I count 
myself among his friends and as one of 
the many whom he helped with his ad- 
vice and counsel. I learned early that 
it was the part of wisdom to begin any 
step by consultation with Burnet May- 
BANK. 

He was never too busy to help any Sen- 
ator, no matter how junior. Although 
he presided over one of the most impor- 
tant committees of this body, he was 
always willing to cooperate, and like- 
wise to see the other man's point of 
view. 

In return, his colleagues bestowed 
upon him an affectionate regard which 
is possessed by few. He was respected; 
he was admired; he was loved to an ex- 
tent that made him a Senate institution. 

As a legislative craftsman, he had few 
equals. His personality was stamped on 
some of the most important legislation 
of our times, vital economic legislation 
that affects the daily lives of our citizens. 

I was deeply shocked by the sad news 
of his passing. To all of us came the 
realization that something very strong 
and very fine had passed from our lives. 

But to the Senate, to his native South 
Carolina, and to his family, Burnet R. 
Maysank will always remain a living 
legend—a force from which all of us can 
draw strength as we face the problems 
yet to come. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, it 
was with great sadness that all the 
Members of the Senate heard of the 
passing of our late gocd friend and col- 
league, BURNET MAYBANK, of South Caro- 
lina. He had served his State and coun- 
try well, not only, as has been already 
pointed out, as mayor of his native city, 
but as Governor of the great State of 
South Carolina, and as a Senator of the 
United States. 

BURNET MAYBANK was a good party 
man. He took a keen interest in the 
party to which he belonged, and he 
served in the various echelons of that 
organization from the precincts on the 
city level up to the national committee. 
Yet, while a devoted partisan, he was not 
a bitter partisan. Before he was a Demo- 
crat he was an American; and the aisle 
which divides our two parties in the 
Senate of the United States did not di- 
vide BURNET MAYBANK from those of us 
who sit on this side of the aisle. 

It was not my privilege to know him 
before I came to the Senate 10 years ago, 
but I have been privileged, as were some 
other Members of this body, to serve 
with him during almost a decade. I can 
say that I know of no Member of this 
body who showed greater courtesy and 
consideration to his colleagues than did 
BURNET MAYBANK, 

I was privileged to serve with him on 
the Committee on Appropriations. He 
was an interested and active member of 
that committee. Of course, as a Senator 
from the State of South Carolina, he 
was deeply interested in the great eco- 
nomic, social, and political problems 
which affected his native State. As a 
Member of the Senate from the great 
South, which has shown such tremen- 
dous development over the years, of 
course, he was interested in that area of 
our country whose development meant 
so much to him and which means so 
much to the people of all the 48 States. 
But, over and above that, in a true sense 
of the word, he was a Senator of the 
United States. Regardless of locality, 
whenever a given area had a problem 
Senator MAYBANK took a keen interest 
in trying to find a fair and equitable 
solution. 

It was the sad privilege of a number 
of us representing the Senate of the 
United States to go to Charleston, S. C., 
to attend his funeral services. We could 
all recognize the deep affection in which 
BURNET MAYBANK was held by the people 
of South Carolina and of his native city 
of Charleston. 

He will be greatly missed as long as 
any of us who serve in the Senate of the 
United States shall survive. He left his 
imprint upon this Chamber and upon 
the Members who served with him. To 
his family and to his colleagues we ex- 
tend our deepest sympathy. 

All of us on this side of the aisle will 
miss him as deeply and as sincerely as 
will any of his colleagues who sit on the 
other side of the aisle. - 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, shocked in- 
deed were we when the news of Burnet 
MAYBANK’s death was flashed across the 
country. We knew that he had not been 
well and, in fact, sick and hospitalized 
at times during the past 2 years. But we 
little dreamed that the end was at hand. 
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He was always so vital, so alert, so active, 
and so persistently on the job. 

Burnet MAYBANK and I had been close 
friends almost since the day he first came 
to Washington to take his place in the 
Senate. During his service of 13 years 
our homes were in the same neighbor- 
hood. We were neighbors and our fam- 
ilies were close. During all the hard and 
strenuous days of World War II we 
shared the ride back and forth to the 
Senate Office Building each morning and 
each evening. 

Burnet MAYBANK was a gallant soul. 
He literally gave his life to the service 
of his people. He was city councilman 
and mayor of historic old Charleston, 
his native city. Then he was the devoted 
and distinguished Governor of his State, 
the first Charlestonian to be elected Gov- 
ernor since the War Between the States. 
His record as Governor was so outstand- 
ing in its accomplishments for South 
Carolina that the people promoted him 
to the Senate. 

It was my privilege to sit by his side 
as a member of the old Senate Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations. I saw 
at firsthand his devotion to our country 
and its free institutions, and his deep 
concern for the rights, the happiness, 
and the welfare of the people. 

BURNET MAYBANK’s life is the story of 
exceptional ability, of rare knowledge of 
human nature, of generosity, of courage, 
of tireless effort, of dedication and of 
faith—and above all of loyalty. Loyalty 
to his family and his friends. He needed 
no assurances. He made no demands. 
He gave the utmost of his friendship. 
He stood steadfast and true, as fixed 
and constant as the North Star. 

Loyalty to his State, its great tradi- 
tions and proud history. His forebears 
had written much of that history, and 
no word or deed of his should profane it. 
Rather did he bring to it new honor and 
luster. 

Loyalty to the people of his State. He 
could walk with kings, but he never lost 
the common touch, And his was ever 
the grateful heart, thankful to God and 
to the people who honored and favored 
him. His was the heart attuned with 
compassion, sympathy, and understand- 
ing for all people. He was the leader 
in the many battles for decent and bet- 
ter homes for people of every color, creed, 
and class. He fought that all men might 
have a fairer and a better opportunity, 


and that those who inhabited the land 


might enjoy its fruits, their rightful 
heritage. 

Loyalty to his country. As chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production, and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices of the Appropriations 
Committee during the Korean war, with 
all the vexatious, exacting, and over- 
whelming problems, from price control 
to military defense, he gave his all. He 
was the soldier and the patriot, and the 
heavy and excruciating burdens took the 
toll that brought his untimely end. He 
gave his life in the cause of our country 
while the sun of his life was still high 
in the western sky. 
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No man in this body was more beloved 
of his colleagues than was BURNET MAY- 
BANK. We loved him living. We love 
him now. There was no braver, manlier 
man. 

As we pay our hearts’ tribute to him, 
we remember his wonderful wife, his fine 
son, who has already started a career 
worthy of his father, and his two lovely 
daughters. We shall treasure all our 
days the privilege of the golden friend- 
ship and of the example of the life and 
character of BURNET MAYBANK, the 
friend, the patriot, the statesman, the 
great American. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, since 
last Thursday I have attended the funer- 
als of three close friends in Indiana. I 
returned to the Senate Chamber today 
in order to be present at this memorial 
service. 

When I learned of Senator MayBanx’s 
death, I traveled from Los Angeles to 
Charleston, S. C., so that I might attend 
his funeral. 

I wish I had the ability to express 
adequately my feelings about Senator 
MAYBANK. There is an old saying that 
in order really to know a person one 
must talk with those who worked with 
him each and every day, not merely with 
those who associated with him only 
socially, who met him only at clubs, or 
at church. By talking with those who 
worked with him daily, one would really 
learn the true character of the man. 

AS a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production, I had 
the good fortune, privilege, and pleasure 
of working very closely with Senator 
Maysanx for almost 11 Years. He was 
the ranking Democrat on the Committee 
on Banking and Currency when I was 
chairman, and I was the ranking Repub- 
lican during the past few years when he 
was chairman of the committee. 

I have been associated with many per- 
sons in business and in polities, but I do 
not believe I have ever been associated 
with any one who was more highly re- 
garded than was Senator MAYBANK. The 
reason was that Senator MAYBANK was 
perfectly frank, honest, and outspoken 
and he never hesitated to make clear 
where he stood, so that there could be no 
doubt about his position. He had the 
faculty of promoting teamwork and co- 
operation. Although he and I did not 
always agree, we worked together and 
were able to accomplish much as a result 
of our teamwork. Senator MAYBANK 
had great respect for every member of 
the committee over which he presided. 
It always was his purpose to do what was 
right, and he always tried to do what 
was right. 

Senator MAYBANK was a man of ability 
and wisdom. He was an outstanding 
statesman. As we say in Indiana—and 
I think this is one of the highest tributes 
I can pay him—he was smart. He un- 
derstood people and their problems. He 
worked hard and was enthusiastic about 
everything he did. He was a good busi- 
nessman. During his life he accom- 
plished much as an administrator, as 
governor of his great State, as mayor of 
his home city, and as a United States 
Senator. 
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BURNET MAYBANK had deep love for and 
pride in the members of his family. He 
was sincerely interested in their welfare, 
as he was in the welfare of every person 
in his great State of South Carolina, and 
in the welfare of the United States. He 
loved not only his home, but also his 
State and the American system of gov- 
ernment. 

It was a great experience for me to 
work with Senator MAYBANK as closely 
as I did, because in that way I really 
learned to know him; and, as I have 
said, one must work with a man in order 
to know him. Too often we are inclined 
to jump to conclusions concerning 
friends or acquaintances when we really 
do not know them. But when one can 
work with a man such as Senator May- 
BANK for almost 11 years and be in al- 
most daily contact with him, one ac- 
quires a deep love for the man. 

As the years passed, my respect for 
Senator Maysank deepened, as did my 
regard for his ability and sincerity of 
purpose. I think this is the greatest 
compliment one can pay to another. 

Senator Maypank was a loyal Ameri- 
can. His death is a deep loss to me and 
to the Senate as a whole. We all know 
what a great loss has been sustained by 
his family, his home city of Charleston, 
and his beloved State of South Carolina. 
We in this body have lost a true friend. 

Mr. President, we need more Burnie 
Maybanks in this world. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I count my association with 
our late distinguished colleague, BuRNET 
MAYBANK, as one of the great privileges 
that have come to me as a Member of 
this body. 

His untimely passing leaves me with a 
profound feeling of personal loss. 

Senator Maypank was respected and 
honored on both sides of the aisle as a 
statesman who was guided in every 
thought and deed by the highest princi- 
ples of patriotic Americanism. He served 
with distinction as a member of the 
Armed Forces in World War I. He 
served as Governor of his native State 
and as a member of the American Battle 
Monuments Commission. He served the 
Senate as an active and forceful chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, and as a member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

South Carolina and the Nation have 
suffered a severe loss in the death of 
Senator MAYBANK, and I join in extend- 
ing my deepest sympathy to those near 
and dear to him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
August 19 of last year, the day before the 
Congress adjourned, I left Washington 
on an official visit abroad. It never 
dawned on me that death would claim 
two of my friends and neighbors in the 
Senate before my return. I well remem- 
ber that on the afternoon before I de- 
parted, I stood at my desk in the Senate 
and suggested to my two neighboring 
colleagues, Senator Pat McCarran, of 
Nevada, who sat to my right, and Sena- 
tor BURNET MAYBANK, of South Carolina, 
who sat to my immediate left, that they 
“take care of things for me” in my ab- 
sence. Both wished me “bon voyage,” 
and suggested that I be careful on the 
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long voyage by airplane I was about to 
undertake. 

I was in Libya, having breakfast at 
Wheelus Air Force Base when I learned 
of the passing of Burnet MAYBANK. My 
first sensation was of great shock; my 
second was the knowledge of deep loss 
and of consummate sorrow. 

Burner MA RANK came to the Senate 
in 1941 to fill the unexpired term of 
James Byrnes. I came to know him 
well; I served with him on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations; I worked with 
him on many legislative problems, par- 
ticularly those relating to housing. In 
that field he evidenced keen interest and 
a most sympathetic understanding of 
the problem. 

He was a good friend and an able Sen- 
ator. His arduous work on the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, his tedi- 
ous work on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, the wealth of constructive 
legislation which bears his name, all at- 
test to the fact that Burner MAYBANK 
served his State and his Nation with dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. President, BURNET MAYBANK came 
from a distinguished family. Some of 
the prominent characters portrayed in 
the famous novel Gone With the Wind 
could be traced to his ancestry. He be- 
gan his career in public life in 1927 as a 
member of the City Council of Charles- 
ton, S. C., his home town. Eleven years 
later, he was elected Governor of his 
State. In 3 more years he had been 
elected to the United States Senate. At 
the time of his death he had been re- 
nominated without opposition for an- 
other full term. Burner MAYBANK had 
never, in his full and illustrious career, 
known political defeat. Death came in 
the bloom of that career, and I know 
that all of us here today who have 
known him, and who have worked with 
him, feel deeply his loss. We who have 
the same philosophy of government have 
suffered a grievous blow, for the wise 
counsel he has provided, and the sage 
leadership he has offered, will be diffi- 
cult to replace. 

I wish to add my voice to the other 
voices which have been raised today in 
eulogy to Burnet Mayspank—a devoted 
husband, a loving father, a fine man, an 
able Senator, but above all, a true gen- 
tleman, whose sense of honor and fair 
play offer all of us in this Chamber a 
standard which we could do well to 
follow. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, it is 
with a sense of deep sadness and heavy 
heart that I join with my colleagues, and 
his countless friends everywhere, in pay- 
ing tribute to our late colleague and be- 
loved friend, BURNET RHETT MAYBANK. 

The great State of South Carolina has 
contributed many men of outstanding 
character, ability, and leadership to 
serve in positions of honor and trust in 
the National Government. None ac- 
quitted themselves more ably, or served 
with a greater sense of dignity and devo- 
tion to duty, than did Senator MAYBANK. 

BURNET MAYBANK was rooted deep in 
the soil of South Carolina. His life was 
in keeping with her finest traditions. As 
a cotton exporter, he was an able man of 
business, and accumulated his fair share 
of worldly goods, but his great contribu- 
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tion to his fellow man is found in the 
simple phrase—a public servant. From 
1927 he was continuously in public office, 
as alderman of the city of Charleston; 
mayor of Charleston from 1931 to 1938; 
Governor of South Carolina from 1939 
to 1941; and finally, United States Sena- 
tor, elected in 1941 to finish the unex- 
pired term of the Honorable James F. 
Byrnes. 

My intimate association with Senator 
MaysBank started in 1943, when I re- 
turned to the Senate for my first elective 
term. To know him was to love him, and 
as the years passed and we fought many 
battles together, our devotion to each 
other became deep and abiding. To me, 
his passing has left a void that cannot 
be replaced. 

Through the perilous years of war, it 
was the steady hand and clear head of 
Senator MAYBANK that framed the mul- 
tiple and intricate legislation which was 
necessary to mobilize our civilian econ- 
omy for the maximum degree of war 
effort. No more monumental task was 
ever accomplished than that performed 
by his Banking and Currency Committee, 
both during World War II and the Ko- 
rean incident. For years he also served 
on the Armed Services Committee, thus 
encompassing both military and civilian 
effort. His arduous work and patriotic 
sacrifices during those periods of danger 
and strife must have been a strong con- 
tributory factor in his early demise. 

His contributions to the economy of 

this Nation in the field of slum clearance, 
apartment construction, Federal aid for 
home building, and like legislation, have 
erected for him a lasting monument, and 
for his efforts the people of this Nation 
will be forever in his debt. 
The great agricultural population of 
the Nation knew that in Senator May- 
BANK they had a tried and true friend. 
He was always in the frontline in the 
fights for the farmers’ welfare. 

Mr, President, I could eulogize Senator 
Mayzank at great length. But his life, as 
he lived it, is its own eulogy. Mere words 
cannot express the degree of his sterling 
worth and high-minded character. To 
me his loss is deep and personal. But 
his State, the South, and the Nation, as 
well as we who knew him so well, have 
been the gainers for his having lived. 
About him it can truly be said: “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to pay a brief tribute to a 
colleague whom I truly miss. Burnett 
MAYBANK was my friend. We first met 
in 1920, at a wedding of a mutual friend 
in Flat Rock, N. C., where he spent his 
summers. We had a nice time together 
at that function. Then our ways parted 
until we were Governors of our respec- 
tive States, and again we met at the 
Governors’ Conferences over a period 
of years, and became fast friends. 

When I came to the Senate in 1945, 
Burnet helped in every way he could to 
acquaint me with the procedure and the 
ways of operation of the Senate. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years he and I served 
together on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. In the latter we were respec- 
tively chairman and ranking minority 
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member of the Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices for the past 4 years, and 
as such we worked out a mutual under- 
standing of the various problems before 
that subcommittee and the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. We thought 
alike on many of the matters before the 
committee. 

Always he was cooperative. Always 
he was helpful; and while we naturally 
disagreed at times on political philoso- 
phy and, as Senators from our respective 
States, necessarily differed on some 
questions that came before us, we never 
suffered a break in our personal rela- 
tions, no matter how keen the political 
arguments became. 

Like every other Member of the Sen- 
ate, I trusted him. I liked him. He was 
always friendly. Many times we dis- 
cussed our various children and their 
problems. During the last years of his 
life, he had a stepdaughter who mar- 
ried the son of a friend of mine in Massa- 
chusetts, so that brought him to our 
State. 

The citizens of South Carolina may 
well take pardonable pride in choosing 
as their Governor, and then as their 
Senator, a man of BURNET MAYBANK’S 
standing. The people of the city of 
Charleston, the city which he called 
home, can truly consider him one of the 
first of its many fine citizens. His per- 
sonality, his character, his unimpeach- 
able integrity, and his loyalty to his 
colleagues, will be remembered in the 
United States Senate for many years 
to come. His public life was one of 
energy and service to the people of his 
State and to the people of the Nation. 
We shall always remember him as a 
friend, and we shall always respect him 
for his principles, for his high standing 
as a public servant, and, above all, for 
his love of country, in the full sense of 
that phrase. 

At this hour, when we are thinking of 
him, of what he made of his life and of 
his public career, and of his love of his 
family and his friends, we can with full 
hearts extend our sympathy to his 
widow, his children, and his friends. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
sincerely share, subscribe to, and asso- 
ciate myself with the very reverent and 
profound sentiments which have been 
and will be expressed by others here to- 
day, in eulogy and in memory of our 
distinguished, honored, and lamented 
colleague, BURNET MAYBANK. 

At this hour, Mr. President, we pause 
from our pressing and arduous duties of 
state to pay well-earned and deserved 
tribute to one of our great Americans; 
one with whom it was our pleasure and 
privilege to labor and to associate in this 
body for a number of years; one who be- 
came known to us and esteemed by us 
for his real worth and magnificent qual- 
ities, which we so well recognized and 
so fondly cherished. 

I have referred to the strenuous duties 
incumbent upon those who serve in this 
body because I am constrained to at- 
tribute his untimely passing to his un- 
swerving devotion to duty and his inde- 
fatigable labors in performing the duties 
that rested upon him as a Member of 
the United States Senate. 

He was dedicated to America; to the 
ideals and traditions of freedom, justice, 
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and liberty; and to the preserving of the 
way of life we have established and 
maintained—a way of life unexcelled 
and unequaled in the annals of world. 
history. 

Mr. President, although I knew of him 
as governor of his State and as a United 
States Senator, I had never met him per- 
sonally and it was not my pleasure and 
privilege to know him until I came to 
the Senate, some 12 years ago. It was 
then that our friendship began; and 
during the passing years, those ties were 
constantly strengthened, as my admira- 
tion and respect for him were increas- 
ingly enhanced as our associations be- 
came more constant and confiding, and 
as we labored together toward the same 
general goals and objectives in the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. 

I first served with him for a brief time 
on the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, and later for a number of years, un- 
til his death, I served with him on the 
Appropriations Committee. In his every 
act, in his every decision, there was re- 
flected a consciousness of his sense of 
obligation and responsibility to the pub- 
lic trust which had been reposed in him. 

He possessed deep and firm convic- 
tions. Once he had reached a decision 
on an issue involving a basic and funda- 
mental principle, he was unswerving in 
the course he pursued. He was pos- 
sessed of both the vision and the courage 
of a true statesman, and he applied these 
qualities unreservedly throughout his 
entire career of public service. 

He had another notable capacity, that 
of developing strong and lasting recip- 
rocal friendships. One could not know 
Senator MAYBANK without sensing the 
warmth and depth of his appreciation 
of his fellow man and his keen sense of 
fairness and justice toward all. 

These, Mr. President, and many other 
sterling qualities commanded the ad- 
miration, respect, and esteem of us all. 

Mr. President, my life has been greatly 
enriched by having known and having 
had the pleasure and privilege of being 
associated with and laboring with 
BURNET MAYBANK. The great loss the 
Nation has sustained in his passing is 
felt keenly by every Member of this body. 

Mr. President, beyond the fields of 
labor, it was my opportunity and privi- 
lege to have had many social contacts 
with Burnet MayBanxk and his family. 
His family and mine have enjoyed many 
happy associations together and a warm 
friendship which has endeared them to 
us. Today we say to them that they 
have our deepest, heartfelt sympathy 
and prayers that they may be comforted 
and sustained, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I desire 
to associate myself with the remarks 
of my colleagues who today have paid 
and others who will pay tribute to a 
fine citizen and public servant, the late 
Senator BURNET R. MAYBANK, of South 
Carolina. 

Mr. President, many years ago I read 
Sir Thomas Gray’s Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard, wherein he said: 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er 

ave, 
Awatte ative th’ inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave, 
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J am sure those who now are paying 
tribute to our late colleague do not be- 
lieve that is the fate of Senator May- 
BANK. His path did not lead only to the 
grave. I prefer to believe in the faith 
expressed by him, and so well known to 
the American people, especially to those 
of us of the South: “He is just going 
away.” 

I knew Burnet Maysank intimately 
and well for many, many years. I 
worked with him on committees. I 
traveled with him in many parts of the 
world. Whether in official work or in 
the everyday affairs of life, he was al- 
ways an outstanding example of an 
American at his best, and at all times 
he was a perfect gentleman: 

As a family man, as a father, as a 
husband, he was ever loving. 

Today we can repeat the words of the 
bard of Avon, who, speaking of the dead 
king, said: 

After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well. 


Mr. President, I am positive and con- 
fident that every person who. knew 
BurRNET MAYBANK is today offering a 
prayer for him. May the Lord take 
care—as we know He will—of Burnet 
MAYBANK’s noble and fine family. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, it 
was my rare privilege to meet and to 
know Senator Maysank but not until 
after I came to the United States Senate, 
for I did not have the opportunity of 
knowing him when he was chief execu- 
tive of his great State. He served in the 
Senate during some interesting, and cer- 
tainly some challenging years, as well 
as fruitful years, when many issues were 
contested. They were rewarding years 
for BURNET MAYBANK because he gave 
generously of himself and of his wisdom 
to meet the problems which arose. 

I had the privilege of serving with 
him on the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. It was there that association 
with him endeared him to me. There 
I came to know him as a man of ability, 
integrity, and fairness, a man of under- 
standing, and of great tolerance toward 
all the views there expressed. 

He has departed from this chamber 
and from the presence of all of us; but 
he has left indelibly imprinted on our 
memories the recollection of his sterling 
character, his unswerving loyalty and 
his devotion to principle, and to his 
country. We shall always cherish our 
association with him and the privilege 
we have had of serving here with him. 

BurNET MAYBANK came from the Deep 
South. He was a great southerner, but 
yet he had a profound understanding 
not only of the problems of the South, 
but of the problems of the North, and 
of the burning issues of the day. He 
understood the positions which many of 
us took. 

I join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to a man whom I learned to admire 
greatly in the short time I served with 
him. He has left his imprint here. His 
influence was directed toward a greater 
America. Those of us who served in 
the Senate with him are better because 
we were privileged to know BURNET Mar- 
BANK. Our sympathy to his family and 
to his close associates will always be 
warm and vital. 
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Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I wish 
I could speak with the eloquence of my 
distinguished colleagues about BURNET 
Maysanxk who was my close personal 
friend and whem I truly loved. 

The circumstances which brought me 
the news of his tragic death were sor- 
rowful, indeed. At that time I was liv- 
ing in the high mountains of Idaho. 
Newspapers were late. I rose early one 
morning to go out and get my news- 
paper. Then, for the first time, I read 
that Senator BURNET MAYBANK would be 
buried in Charleston, S. C., upon that 
very day. 

I confess that my heart was heavy. 
My family had not yet risen. I am 
proud to say that I went back to my 
room and penned in longhand a letter 
to his wonderful widow and her chil- 
dren, expressing my deep sorrow at the 
loss of this great American. 

It is difficult to understand why such 
a great American, such a great states- 
man, regardless of political affiliation, 
should be stricken down in the full flower 
of his service of his country. 

BURNET MAYBANK played the game 
squarely and above board. He never 
stooped to low partisan politics. His 
vote was dedicated to that which was 
best for his country. No one needs to 
tell the American people the rich her- 
itage which he left to this great Repub- 
lic because of his devoted and patriotic 
public service. I admired him not only 
as a close personal friend, but because 
he was a fine Christian gentleman. He 
was among the foremost of the lay lead- 
ers of the church he served so well. He 
was a great Governor of the State of 
South Carolina, Prior to that he served 
his country with distinction as a soldier 
in World War I. 

South Carolina and the Nation have 
lost a magnificent public servant. The 
vacant chair which he left in the United 
States Senate will always remain a chal- 
lenge to those who follow in his foot- 
steps. 

As I say farewell to this great man, 
whom I know God has taken into His 
loving hands, I am confident He is watch- 
ing over us every day. He asked us 
first, last, and always to be Americans, 
regardless of political affiliations. 

In my opinion—and this conviction I 
shall hold as long as I shall live—Sen- 
ator MAYBANK is not dead. He is just 
away. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
death of Burnet R. MAYBANK, late a Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, removed from 
the Senate one of the most colorful and 
lovable personages who have been Sen- 
ators during the period of my acquaint- 
ance with Members of the Senate. I met 
Senator MAYBANK in July 1941, when we 
were serving as Governors of our respec- 
tive States, during our attendance at the 
National Governors’ Conference in Bos- 
ton, Mass., where we were the guests of 
the then Governor of Massachusetts, 
now the distinguished senior Senator 
from that Commonwealth, LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL, Mrs, Holland and I were 
delighted to know Governor and Mrs. 
Maybank, who had with them one of 
their lovely daughters, Roberta. The 
friendship between our two families has 
grown ever warmer since that date, 14 
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years ago. Senator MAYBANK and I 
quickly discovered that we were mem- 
bers of the same college fraternity, in 
which both of us continued to take an 
active interest, which made for an added 
strong bond between us. 

Senator MAYBANK was already serving 
as senior Senator from his State, with 
quite important assignments, when I 
came to the Senate, and he found fre- 
quent occasions to assist me in various 
friendly ways, especially during my early 
months and yearsin the Senate. I shall 
always gratefully remember that consid- 
eration. He had a contagious sense of 
humor, which frequently evidenced itself 
at otherwise serious moments in such a 
way as to lighten the burden of all Sen- 
ators and preserve and enhance the 
kindly personal relations among all of 
us, which were to him a matter of course, 
and to which he obviously attached very 
great importance. I do not know any 
Senator who had more friends in the 
Senate, or whose friends found warmer 
pleasure in the opportunity to do things 
for him and for causes which were dear 
to him.. 

I am completely satisfied that his in- 
terest in the housing problems of citizens 
of modest income played a very great 
part in the passage of important legis- 
lation in that field, which was handled 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, on which he served for many years 
so effectively, either as its chairman or 
as ranking minority member. 

He had served with distinction as 
mayor of Charleston during a large part 
of the depression, and I remember that 
he found great satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that he had been able, during those 
difficult days, to secure the construction 
of badly needed public housing for some 
of his humbler fellow citizens. He was 
proud that much of this housing had 
been secured through local financing 
rather than by Federal assistance. 

One of his fields of greatest service 
was the cotton industry, including in his 
active interest, as he did, the problems 
of the growers and all other groups in 
that great industry. It is my recollec- 
tion that he told me that his people had 
been exporters of cotton from Charles- 
ton for over three generations, and his 
family have been cotton planters for at 
least that long. 

I believe he was the first and only 
citizen of Charleston to be elected Gov- 
ernor of his State since the War Between 
the States. I know that he was recog- 
nized by his fellow citizens as the very 
personification of the spirit and tradi- 
tions of historic Charleston, which has 
played such an important part in the 
shaping of the growth and life of our 
Nation throughout all the years of our 
history. 

He was particularly active and effec- 
tive in attending to his important duties 
as a member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, on which he rendered 
outstanding service to our entire Nation. 

We had the pleasure of visiting him 
and his family at their beautiful and 
well-loved summer home at Flat Rock, 
N. C., which was established by his grand- 
father in his search for restored health 
and strength at the end of the War Be- 
tween the States. 
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Senator MAYBANK was deeply imbued 
with the traditions of his family, his 
city, his State, and his beloved South- 
land, but, in addition and above all, he 
was a truly great and loyal American who 
served his country well and played a 
large part in helping to build national 
unity and national strength. 

It was an inspiration to know Burnet 
MayYBANK and to come within the infiu- 
ence of his hospitable, good-humored, 
friendly, and always lovable personality. 
The vast concourse of his fellow citizens 
who attended the funeral obsequies at 
historic Charleston last September—peo- 
ple of high and low estate whose deep 
personal affection for Burnet MAYBANK 
showed clearly in their grief-stricken 
faces—spoke eloquently of the tender 
place which he held in their hearts—and 
those of us who could be present came 
away with the fullest possible impres- 
sion that his loss was a tragic personal 
nion to his neighbors who knew him 

st. 

His passing was a great loss to his 
State and to his Nation. I miss him 
greatly, both personally and officially. 
Mrs. Holland and I extend our deepest 
sympathy to Mrs. Maybank and the chil- 
dren, who, in their great sorrow, have 
every right to be exceedingly proud of 
the splendid heritage which he left to 
them. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, to each 
of us during our lives come times when 
we must perform certain duties which 
are most painful to us. One such occa- 
sion faces me today when the Senate is 
paying its respects to the memory of my 
very good friend and colleague, the late 
Burnet RHETT MAYBANK. 

I first met BURNET MAYBANK when he 
served as mayor of his home city, 
Charleston. My close personal friend- 
ship with him began in 1941, when he 
first came to the Senate. It ripened rap- 
idly after he was appointed to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, on December 
15,1941. During the years of close work- 
ing association with him, my respect and 
affection for him grew until I came to 
regard him as a real friend in every sense 
of the word. 

One of Senator Maysanx’s outstand- 
ing characteristics was his profound 
sense of duty to the Nation and to the 
great State of South Carolina, which he 
in part so ably represented. Despite the 
increased responsibilities which came to 
him, he was ever willing to devote him- 
self and his time to the duties which he 
shouldered so effectively. He gave him- 
self unstintingly to the role of chairman 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, yet he worked just as hard 
and just as effectively on the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. In 1949 and 
1950, he was chairman of the Treasury- 
Post Office Subcommittee, and in 1951 
and 1952 he carried on the arduous tasks 
of the chairmanship of the Independent 
Offices Subcommittee. It was then that 
I first saw the type of work he did and 
the kind of leadership he rendered. 

In so many ways, BURNET MAYBANK 
typified the essential qualities of a gen- 
tleman in high places. That is unusual 
in any man. At all times, even in the 
very heat ef debate—and he was a gocd 
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debater and he liked debate—he was al- 
ways courteous and willing to listen to 
both sides of the question. He never 
compromised with his conscience, but he 
was always willing to cooperate if pos- 
sible. He was a determined and coura- 
geous fighter, but he never took unfair 
advantage of an opponent. 

He worked hard, but his own accom- 
plishments and his unfailing sense of 
good humor invariably lightened the 
tasks of his colleagues. Above all, to my 
mind, it was his inborn sincerity and 
decency which instilled in all of us a deep 
sense of respect. 

BurRNET MAYBANK’s untimely death has 
removed from our ranks a stalwart who 
will be hard to replace. However, his 
record and the principles he stood for 
will remain always to guide us through- 
out the future. We miss him, and in this 
hour our thoughts are with his loved 
ones, to whom we extend our deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the late 
Senator BuRNET MAYBANK was one of the 
first Members of the United States Sen- 
ate I met when I came here 10 years ago 
this month. 

He was an easy person to meet. Like 
all great men, he was an easy person to 
talk to. He was kindly and likable. 
He was a very able Senator, and few, if 
any, Members of the Senate today have 
their names attached to more important 
legislation than the late Senator BURNET 
MAYBANK. 

He was one of the best friends agri- 
culture ever had. Senator MAYBANK be- 
lieved in the cause of the farmers and 
never missed an opportunity to try to 
help them. 

Senator MAYBANK Made a great many 
friends, largely because of his kindly and 
sincere manner. He was an honest man 
and an honorable Senator. The United 
States Senate has lost a very able Mem- 
ber, and all of us a most cherished friend. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I first 
met the late lamented BURNET RHETT 
MAYBANK in Savannah, Ga., when we 
were both very young men. I cannot re- 
call the exact year. It must have been 
about the year 1926, because I remember 
he told me then that he was a candidate 
for a place on the aldermanic board of 
his home city, historic Charleston, S. C. 
The year, the month or the day do not 
come to mind now, but I remember the 
occasion very well. 

It is rarely that a person meets a man 
for the first time and then has a feeling 
that he has known him always. I have 
met only 2 or 3 people, as I recall, about 
whom I had such a feeling. I felt that 
BURNET MAYBANK and I understood each 
other completely the first time we met, 
when we were very young men. We 
were from neighboring States. I, there- 
fore, had brief contacts with him from 
time to time as he pursued his career in 
South Carolina and I pursued mine in 
the State of Georgia. 

I remember well when a large number 
of Members of the Congress and the Vice 
President of the United States visited the 
city of Charleston on the occasion of 
what I believe was called an azalea festi- 
val when BURNET MAYBANK was mayor 
of the city of Charleston. He was al- 
ways a gracious man, and he was a most 
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gracious host at that time. The Mem- 
bers of the Congress who were in the 
group presented him with a piece of sil- 
ver as a token of their appreciation of 
the wonderful hospitality which was ex- 
tended to us. It was my high privilege 
then, Mr. President, to be asked to make 
the brief presentation speech when a 
silver platter was given to the mayor of 
the city of Charleston. I do not recall 
what I said, but I do remember that I 
predicted then that the low country of 
South Carolina would again provide the 
State with a Governor, and that he 
would be BURNET MAYBANK. I also ex- 
pressed the hope that I would meet with 
him in the Senate, and voiced the belief 
that I would serve with him if I were 
able to remain in the Senate long 
enough. 

For several years we served together 
in this body, and the friendship which 
was already fast became as intimate and 
close as any friendship that can exist 
between men. It was one of the finest 
frinedships I have ever known. I came 
to love him as Jonathan loved David, 
and I know from countless acts rather 
than from words that he was my de- 
voted friend. I could never find words 
to express my feelings regarding our 
companionship and relationship in this 
body. 

Burnet MAYBANK was a remarkable 
man, Mr. President. He came of an old 
and aristocratic family. He was a gen- 
tleman to the manner born. But over 
and beyond that, BURNET MAYBANK was a 
gentleman by instinct. It was not nec- 
essary for him to point to his heritage, 
because within himself he had every in- 
stinct of gentility and of areal man. He 
was both an aristocrat and a democrat. 
I refer not only to his party affiliations, 
but to his relations with the people 
among whom he lived and whom he 
served in this body. I have never known 
a man who more completely held and 
kept the common touch than did BURNET 
MAYBANK. 

He had a fine aptitude and a natural 
capacity for public service. From a local 
leader he became a State leader. At the 
time of his untimely passing, when the 
hand of death was laid upon him, he was 
recognized as a great national leader. 
In every position in which he ever served 
in a public capacity, as alderman, as 
mayor, as governor of the great State 
of South Carolina, and as a Senator of 
the United States, he demonstrated a 
prodigious capacity for work. 

I have served in legislative bodies, Mr. 
President, for 33 years, for 10 years as a 
member of my State Assembly, and for 
23 years in this body. I have served 
with hundreds of men in legislative work, 
but I have never known a more conscien- 
tious man or one who was more conse- 
crated to the public service than was 
Burnet MAYBANK. He had every attri- 
bute of real greatness. He had all the 
hallmarks we look for when we under- 
take to define and to describe a real man. 

He was tolerant. He could differ with 
others widely and vigorously, not only in 
the Senate, but in his local political re- 
lations within his State, but he did so 
without bitterness. I never heard him 
make bitter statements about any of 
those who ever opposed him in a politi- 
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cal campaign or on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in debate. 

He was a courageous man. He had the 
personal courage of a man who reacts to 
personal dangers. He had the kind of 
courage that permitted him to stand by 
the side of a friend when all others had 
left, and he had the kind of courage of 
conviction in political matters which, for 
lack of a better definition, we call in- 
tellectual honesty. 

In all his relations with his family 
and in his personal relations with his 
friends he was as gentle as a woman, 
but in defending the things in which he 
believed he was as brave as a Numidian 
lion. He had real character. He was 
loyal to his friends, to his State, to his 
Nation, and to the Senate as a great 
legislative body. He understood the 
Senate of the United States. He had 
genuine character. There is no higher 
tribute to be paid any man, in my opin- 
ion, Mr. President, than to say he was 
incapable of little thoughts or petty acts. 

He was greatly beloved on both sides 
of the aisle. I believe every Member of 
the Senate of the United States with 
whom he served over a period of almost 
14 years had a real affection for him. 

Mr. President, I sorrow with the people 
of South Carolina. They have lost one 
who stands high in the galaxy of great 
statesmen whom, from its infancy, they 
have given this country and who have 
contributed so notably to its upbuilding 
and progress. I grieve with his personal 
friends and with the members of his 
family. I grieve with them in the pass- 
ing of one whom I deeply loved. It is 
difficult to realize that I cannot look 
down to his seat and see him there. I 
hear at times the echo of the voice which 
we all knew so well. I can only say I 
shall miss him and that the Senate of 
the United States will never be the same 
to me without the presence of BURNET 
MAYBANK. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, when the 
sad tidings came that Senator MAYBANK 
had answered the last summons, North 
Carolina sorrowed with her sister State, 
South Carolina, in the irreparable loss 
suffered by her and the Nation. It was 
altogether natural that this should be so. 
I do not believe there are any two States 
in the Union which feel more close to 
each other than do North Carolina and 
South Carolina. There are many his- 
toric ties between these two sister States. 
They have stood together in times which 
tried men’s souls. The people of the 
two States are bound together by per- 
sondl ties as numerous as the sands of 
the sea. Moreover, BuRNET MAYBANK 
was, in a sense, an adopted son of North 
Carolina, because he loved to spend his 
vacations in his summer home in the 
beautiful mountains of Henderson 
County, in my State. 

While I did not have an opportunity 
to know Burnet MayYBank well until I 
came to the Senate last June, I had fol- 
lowed his career in the service of his 
State and the Nation throughout the 
years with increasing admiration. I was 
deeply impressed, during the time I sat 
in the Senate with him, by three quali- 
ties which he displayed in a striking 
manner: The intellectual integrity which 
he brought to bear upon the problems 
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which confronted him as a Senator; the 
great devotion which he manifested to 
the causes in which he believed; and the 
unsurpassed friendliness with which he 
treated those who had the privilege of 
coming into contact with him. 

Since Burner MAYBANK has taken his 
departure from this historic Chamber, 
we who were permitted to enjoy the good 
fortune of sitting beside him can appre- 
ciate, with increased poignancy, the 
words of the ancient Persian poet: 

For some we loved—the loveliest and the 
best, 

That from his vintage rolling time hath 
prest, 

Have drunk their cup a round or two before, 

And one by one crept silently to rest. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege to serve with BURNET MAY- 
BANK during the entire period of his serv- 
ice in the United States Senate. 

I was in the first year of my first term 
when Senator MAYBANK, then a young 
man of 42, was first elected to the Senate 
to fill the unexpired term of James F. 
Byrnes. When Senator MAYBANK en- 
tered upon his senatorial duties, he had 
already made a distinguished record of 
public service as mayor of his native 
Charleston and as Governor of South 
Carolina, and he brought to the Senate 
an ability, a capacity for work, and a 
devotion to principle which never fal- 
tered. 

I first met Senator MAYBANK before he 
came to the Senate, while he was serving 
as Governor, when I attended the funeral 
of Judge Alva Moore Lumpkin, whom 
Governor Maybank had appointed to fill 
the unexpired term of Senator Byrnes, 
but who died shortly after he took his 
place in the Senate. 

During the 1940's, before the reorgani- 
zation of the committee structure of the 
Congress, I served with Senator Max BANK 
on the old Senate Committee on Mines 
and Mining and on the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and there I came to 
know him intimately. Later we served 
together for a time on the Committee 
on Armed Services, and from 1949 until 
his death we served together on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Senator MAYBANK was a public servant 
in the tradition of Jefferson. He shared 
Jefferson’s belief in the wisdom of the 
people, and like Jefferson he reposed 
particular confidence in the wisdom of 
the American farmer. Jefferson’s re- 
mark that “Those who labor in the earth 
are the chosen people of God, if ever 
he had a chosen people, whose breasts 
he has made his peculiar deposit for sub- 
stantial virtue,” was echoed by Senator 
Mayesank on the floor of the Senate 2 
weeks before his death, when he said in 
debate on the farm bill: 

The farmer does more thinking than the 
city folks, who are continually going to the 
moving-picture theaters or somewhere else. 
The farmer stays home and thinks, until 
election day. 


It was my privilege also to sit beside 
Senator MAYBANK in the Chamber for a 
great many years. While on occasions 
we may have disagreed, he was always 
absolutely honest with me, as I tried to 
be honest with him. For that reason, I 
had sincere respect and regard for him. 
BURNET MAYBANK was more like a 
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brother to me than he was a Senator. 
His passing leaves a void in my life in 
the Senate. For that reason, it can be 
understood how deeply I feel about his 
death. 

Senator MAYBANK himself had in full 
measure the wisdom and the virtue 
which he saw in agrarian democracy. 
The Senate of the United States is 
smaller without Burnet MAYBANK. The 
State of South Carolina has suffered a 
severe loss by his death. 

We who associated with Senator Max- 
BANK Shall treasure, as will his family, 
“hs feeling of trust and confidence in 
rim. 

While Burnet Maypanx might have 
felt differently than I did on various 
questions, he always understood my 
feelings, and was always completely 
honest. That is a virtue which, in my 
humble opinion, makes of a man a true 
representative of his people as well as 
a sincere Member of this body. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
strange how sometimes casual, isolated 
episodes weave themselves into a fabric 
of thought or human conduct. Last 
night after retiring I turned on a bed- 
side radio, as is my custom, and found 
myself listening to the Bing Crosby pro- 
gram. Instead of the usual musical 
selections, the program consisted of a 
discussion of 2 new biographies, 1 of 
Sir Walter Scott, and 1 of Alexander 
Dumas. Very interesting commentaries 
were given with respect to both men. 

My thoughts returned to 2 visits to 
Scotland which I have made in recent 
years, to 2 drives from Edinburgh to 
Abbotsford, which was the home of Sir 
Walter Scott, and to 2 trips from his 
home to Melrose Abbey, where his re- 
mains now lie. I was told that over that 
road for years it was Sir Walter Scott’s 
habit to drive a span of horses, and that 
when he reached a certain hillside or 
highland upon the road he always 
stopped to look at a very beautiful scene 
which to him never grew stale. 

The same horses which had drawn 
him for years over that highway drew 
his hearse from Abbotsford to Melrose 
Abbey; and when they reached the iden- 
tical spot on that Scotland highway, the 
horses stopped as if to give Sir Walter 
another chance to have a final view of 
the scene which he loved. 

Today our legislative carriage pauses. 
The team that draws us on the journey 
which will finally terminate at some 
Melrose Abbey stops as if to give Burnet 
MaysankK another chance to view the 
scene in which he worked and which he 
loved. 

It is difficult to speak of the friendship 
that existed between Senator MAYBANK 
and me. We served for many years on 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Because of the illness of Senator 
Wagner, who was chairman, it fell to 
my lot to be acting chairman of the com- 
mittee for many years during Senator 
MAYBANK’s service upon the committee. 
During that time and that service, and 
partly, perhaps, because he had married 
an outstanding Kentuckian who was so- 
cially and politically connected with the 
history of my State, we formed a very 
close and abiding personal friendship, 
and I contracted for him at that time 
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a profound admiration, not only for his 
ability and for his industry but for his 
deep understanding. 

Later he became the chairman of the 
committee, and was chairman of it for 
a good many years while I presided over 
this distinguished body. I often said 
then what I repeat today—that he was 
one of the ablest and most efficient chair- 
men of any committee who ever served 
in the United States Senate. 

He had all the qualities which have 
been so eloquently described in the Sen- 
ate today. He could walk with kings 
and never lose the common touch. He 
could walk with men in the common 
walks of life and never lose his appre- 
ciation of the value and the contribution 
of those who occupied a lower stratum of 
human society, 

It seems really a pity that men of such 
charm, personality, ability, devotion, and 
affection should die at any time, but par- 
ticularly that they should die in the 
prime of life. 

So I utter these few words in honor 
of a great Senator, a great South Caro- 
linian, but even beyond and above that, 
a great American, which term has be- 
come sort of hackneyed, but which, in 
the case of Burner MAYBANK, fulfills all 
the implications that such a description 
may have in application to a human 
being. 

As I have come back to the Senate, 
I miss many of my former colleagues, 
but none more greatly and more griev- 
ously than two whom I shall mention, 
Clyde Hoey, of North Carolina, on whose 
behalf I understand memorial services 
have already been held, and Burnet 
MAYBANK, of South Carolina. As long 
as I shall live I shall cherish the memory 
of those two great American statesmen 
and two warm, fine friends, and I hope 
that today, like Sir Walter Scott, on the 
way from Abbottsford to Melrose Abbey, 
as the spirit of BURNET MAYBANK looks 
down from the battlements of heaven, 
he may catch a hallowed view of the 
scene where he worked and which he 
loved. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, through 
the relentless passage of time, we in this 
Chamber have witnessed the departure 
of a number of distinguished and able 
colleagues. It may be truly said that 
most, if not all, of these men have been 
taken from us at a time when their 
ability and capable guidance of national 
and international affairs could ill-afford 
to be lost. Most assuredly was this true 
of our late associate from South Carolina. 

I had the privilege of counting Senator 
MAYBANK as one of my close personal 
friends. We served together on the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
for 6 years, during 4 of which he held 
the position of chairman. I am sure 
that no one who was a member of that 
committee or who appeared before it 
during the chairmanship of Senator 
MAYBANK would fail to acknowledge the 
complete fairness and impartiality with 
which he administered the functions of 
the committee. It was always an in- 
teresting, stimulating, and pleasant ex- 
perience to observe Senator MAYBANK in 
the role of presiding officer at commit- 
tee sessions, 
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His colorful personality is remembered 
with affection by all who knew him. 

In addition to our association in the 
Senate, I have had the opportunity of 
visiting Senator Maysanx’s great State 
of South Carolina on several occasions 
in company with him on committee as- 
signments. It was notably obvious that 
the people of Charleston, and, for that 
matter, of all parts of the State, were 
genuinely and sincerely fond of the man 
who had served them with such bound- 
less enthusiasm and energy as mayor of 
his home town, as Governor and as a 
leading Member of the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. President, while I should like to 
say many things at this time, I do not 
believe that words can compensate for 
the loss which this body has sustained 
as a result of Senator MayBanx’s death. 

I should merely like to add that the 
recollection of our work together over a 
period of 6 years will ever be remem- 
bered by me as one of the most reward- 
ing experiences of my life. 

To the Senator’s family and to the 
young men from South Carolina whom 
he brought here for his personal staff 
and for his committees, I again extend 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege first to meet Senator 
BurNET MAYBANK when I came into Gov- 
ernment service some 10 years ago. At 
that time I knew very little about the 
operations of the Government. Senator 
MAYBANK, a Member of this great body 
was the one to whom I reported with 
respect to the operations of the Surplus 
Property Board. Almost immediately I 
came to know him as a truly outstand- 
ing and patriotic American. In the fol- 
lowing years of our friendship he never 
once said anything that was little; he 
never once committed a small act. 

I had the honor over the years to get 
‘to know him better, and also his gracious 
and lovely lady. I visited in South Caro- 
lina with him, and he did me the honor 
to visit me in Missouri. 

The more I saw BURNET MAYBANK, the 
more I listened to him, the more I un- 
derstood him, the more I felt in my own 
mind and heart how great this legisla- 
tive body must be to produce men of his 
caliber, and how honored it must be to 
have him as a Member. 

He has left us now. To me the Senate 
will never be the same without his blessed 
character and personality. I loved him 
and respected him. 

To his wonderful wife, and to his fine 
children, I express my deepest sympathy, 
and I also express the same sympathy to 
his great State. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President— 
Whether at Naishapur or Babylon, 

Whether the cup with sweet or bitter run, 
The wine of life keeps oozing drop by drop, 

The leaves of life keep falling one by one. 


Another cherished leaf has fallen from 
the Senate’s ceaselessly changing tree of 
life. Once more the senatorial silver 
cord has been loosed, the golden bowl 
broken, and the pitcher broken at the 
fountain and the mourners go about the 
streets. In the Senate we weep for the 
beloved departed BURNET MAYBANK as 
Rachel wept in Rama for her children 
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and would not be comforted because 
they were not. 

Senator MAYBANK was a masterful de- 
bater, an outstanding statesman, and a 
distinguished public official who knew no 
dictator but his conscience, no guide but 
his judgment, and no purpose but to 
serve his State, his country, and his God. 
While he was on the pinnacle of political 
and official fame, in the prime of mature 
manhood, while every breeze was bring- 
ing him promises of a long continuation 
of his boundless service and brilliant 
success, he was abruptly summoned from 
a home of comfort, culture, and love to 
that mysterious realm from whose bourn 
no traveler ever returns. Without a pro- 
test, a murmur, or a moan, he passed 
from the restless land of the living into 
the silent land of the dead. 

He was a veteran of the First World 
War. He was successively an alderman 
of Charleston; and the mayor, chair- 
man of South Carolina’s Public Service 
Authority, and Governor of South Caro- 
lina. He received important appoint- 
ments from both President Roosevelt 
and President Truman. In 1941 he was 
elected United States Senator to com- 
plete an unexpired term, and was re- 
elected to the Senate in 1942 and again 
in 1948. 

Political history attests, and the peo- 
ple of South Carolina, by recorded vote, 
repeatedly proclaimed that Burnet May- 
BANK was a preeminent patriot of spot- 
less character and stainless reputation, 
and that he was a worthy successor of 
such famous South Carolinians as John 
C. Calhoun, Wade Hampton, and Robert 
Y. Hayne. 

He symbolized the fortitude, glamor, 
and glory of the Old South. He typified 
the progress, goodness, and greatness of 
the South that is new. 

In the Senate none knew “Burnie” but 
to love him, none named him but to 
praise. It seems but yesterday that he 
was with us, endowed with joyous life 
and peace and sweet content. It seems 
but an hour ago that our hearts were 
thrilled with the eloquence of his words 
and the logic of his argumentation. But 
now we call his name in vain. From 
his lips an answer never more will come. 
And in the hush that pervades the sanc- 
tuary of our dead, we realize that this 
beloved, faithful friend has sailed that 
surging, sad, and solemn sea which sepa- 
rates the narrow shores of time from 
the boundless kingdom of eternity. He 
has passed the limits of earthly vision. 
His shadowy form cannot be seen 
through the illusions of love, the tele- 
scopes of science, or the tears of grief. 

On occasions such as this we are 
haunted by the demon of skepticism and 
despair, and we ask anew the world-old 
question propounded by the man of Uz, 
“If a man die, shall he live again?” But 
unlike the afflicted patriarch, we seek no 
refuge either in silence or submission. 
We simply turn from this perplexing 
question of the Old Testament to find 
it answered in the New by Him who came 
15 centuries after Job, and said: “Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life.” 

Thanks to the hallowed hope that 
springs eternal in the Christian breast, 
we believe that the separation from our 
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beloved one is but for a night, and that 
joy cometh in the morning. A divinity 
within whispers with still small voice in 
the listening ear of love: “The grave is 
not the end of all.” 

While our hearts are filled with grief 
and our eyes are dimmed with tears, 
thoughts of the last bitter hour come 
like a blight over our spirits; but even 
now, when earthly help and sympathy 
seem vain, we look beyond the cloud 
that hangs above us like a pall, and 
there, through faith, we see the star of 
hope still shining on. In the lustrous 
light of that constant star, we read the 
assuring promise of the Saviour of the 
world: “I am the resurrection and the 
life; he that believeth in Me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live; and who- 
soever liveth and believeth in Me shall 
never die.” In this promise we put our 
trust. While dogmas perish and creeds 
crumble, while agnosticism decays and 
atheism dies, we shall continue to lean 
upon the everlasting arm, believing that 
the twilight here is but the dawn of a 
grander day upon some other shore; be- 
lieving that the feeble flame that flickers 
here for a little while will at last leap 
into a bright and shining light when the 
spirit of man has winged its flight back 
to Him that gave it birth. God pity the 
man who doubts the existence of another 
life in another land 

Who hopeless lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play; 

Who hath not learned in hours of faith 

The truth, to flesh and sense unknown, 

That life is ever Lord of Death, 

And love can never lose its own. 


Fortunately for us, an unbeliever such 
as this, if such there be, is not with 
those who mourn with us today. š 

No one knows, nor would it be well 
to know, what takes place between the 
great Creator and His created in the last 
sad moment of life on earth. But we 
do know beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt that the dying thief, while suffer- 
ing on the cross, received absolution 
from his sins and was promised a tri- 
umphant entrance into Paradise with 
the Saviour of the world. 

It is our fervent hope and belief that 
the same unfailing mercy, the same loy- 
ing kindness and the same boundless 
charity that gave to the malefactor a 
heritage in that house not made with 
hands, have been extended to Senator 
MayeanK, and that he has been joyously 
admitted into the kingdom of Heaven. 
Let us— 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of his Father, and his God. 


From this memorial exercise, the liv- 
ing should learn anew a lesson that is as 
old as sacred history. The lesson is this: 
“It is better to go to the house of mourn- 
ing than to go to the house of feasting; 
for that is the end of all men; and the 
living will lay it to his heart.” 

While we are busily engaged in weav- 
ing our names into the tapestry of 
private fortune and public fame, and 
while we are eagerly endeavoring to lay 
up for ourselves treasures upon earth, 
let us also make timely preparation 
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for the coming of that inevitable hour 
in which every man must surrender his 
own soul. May we not be unmindful of 
the fact that death, “with icy hand that 
never tires and sickle keen that never 
turns its edge,” comes nearer and nearer 
to everyone with every fleeting breath; 
that it comes indifferently as a thief in 
the dead of night or as a royal guest 
at the blaze of noon.” Let us bear 
this well in mind, not that our days 
may be consumed with impotent grief 
or our lives shrouded with dispiriting 
gloom, but rather that we may be up and 
doing while opportunity’s sun still shines, 
for the night cometh soon when no man 
can work. Henceforth let us labor in the 
Master’s vineyard, with renewed energy 
and increasing zeal. With abiding faith 
that everything in this vast universe was 
designed by an Unerring Architect for 
some ultimate good, and that all who 
seriously strive shall eventually wear 
perfection’s starry crown, let us emulate 
the illustrious “BURNIE” Maysanx’s shin- 
ing example by going forth with hope in 
our hearts and courage in our breasts 
to fight the good fight, to finish our 
course and unqualifiedly keep the faith. 
And 
When Earth's last picture is painted, and the 
tubes are twisted and dried, 
When the oldest colors have faded, and the 
youngest critic has died, 
We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it— 
lie down for an aeon or two 
Till the Master of All Good Painters shall set 
us to work anew! 


And those that were good shall be happy; 
they shall sit in a golden chair; 

They shall splash at a ten-league canvas 
with brushes of comets’ hair; 

They shall find real saints to draw from— 
Magdalene, Peter, and Paul; 

They shall work for an age at a sitting and 
never be tired at all! 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only 
the Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one 
shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the doing, and each, 
in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the 

God of Things as They Are! 


Mr. DANIEL, Mr. President, the jun- 
ior Senator from Texas did not know 
BURNIE MAYBANK either as long or as 
intimately as did other Senators who 


have spoken today in tribute to his mem- _ 


ory. However, in the short period of 2 
years as his colleague I found him to be 
a distinguished statesman, a Christian 
gentleman, and a true friend. 

In 1953 Senator MAYBANK was one of 
the first Members of this body to wel- 
come me as a freshman Senator. He 
made it a point to be present during my 
maiden speech, and in this and in many 
other ways he indicated his friendly in- 
terest in this new Member of the Senate. 

On St. Patrick’s Day in 1953 Senator 
MAYBANK invited me to speak at the an- 
nual banquet of the Hibernian Society 
in his home city of Charleston. It was 
there, in his home city, that I saw at 
firsthand the love of this man not only 
for the Irish, but for all his fellow men. 
It was there, as his guest, that I ob- 
served at firsthand the deep love of this 
distinguished statesman for his wonder- 
ful family, his beloved city, and his na- 
tive State, 
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Above all, Mr. President, it was there, 
in Charleston, that I saw at first hand 
the love and esteem which the people of 
South Carolina held for BURNIE MAY- 
BANK. Only they and his family loved 
and respected him more than did we, 
his colleagues in the Senate. 

The privilege of knowing BURNIE MAY- 
BANK is one of the rich rewards which 
have come to me as a Member of the 
United States Senate. I join my col- 
leagues in this tribute, and in heartfelt 
sympathy for his family and for the 
people of South Carolina. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
summer the Senate lost one of its most 
useful, most respected, and most be- 
loved Members, Senator Burnet May- 
BANK, of South Carolina. Iam very proud 
of the privilege of joining in this heart- 
felt tribute to a great Senator and a 
great American. 

I was honored by Senator MAYBANK'’S 
friendship for more than 15 years. I 
met him first in Albany in 1939, when 
he and his family attended the gover- 
nors’ conference, held that year in New 
York State. His children were about the 
age of some of my children, so we had 
the pleasure and privilege of seeing a 
great deal of the family during their 
stay in Albany. 

When I came to Washington 6 years 
ago he was one of the first to greet me 
and to offer his assistance. His encour- 
agement and help were invaluable. . I 
shall always be deeply grateful to him. 

I can vouch for the fact that he was 
one of the hardest-working men in the 
Senate. Throughout the time of my 
service here my offices were across the 
hall from his. I saw him in operation. 
I know the long hours he worked. I can 
testify to the fact that night after night 
the lights in his office shone until well 
toward morning, 

I had the privilege of serving on the 
Banking and Currency Committee with 
him for several years. I came to respect 
deeply his expert knowledge and interest 
in housing, and in the many other activi- 
ties of that very important committee. 

I shall not talk about his accomplish- 
ments in politics in his own State or in 
the Senate. I would rather say a few 
words about my estimate of Burnet 
MAYBANK as a person, There is no ques- 
tion that he was a man of rigid and 
unbending integrity and character, and 
of complete sincerity. We always knew 
where Burnet MAYBANK stood on any 
important issue. He never hesitated for 
a moment to express himself frankly 
and forcefully upon issues that affected 
his State or the Nation, and to fight 
for the principles to which he was de- 
voted. He was completely frank and 
honest in his estimate of people. He was 
either for you or against you; and yet I 
do not believe that he ever deliberately 
sought to hurt or punish anyone in the 
world. He was always punctilious, fair, 
and courteous in his relationships, just, 
and without rancor. 

He was an impulsive man, and a very 
friendly man. My estimate of him was 
that he was also a very shy and sensitive 
man. He gave his respect and his af- 
fection to many people, but only when 
he thought they were worthy of his trust. 
Above all things, no man I have ever 
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known was motivated by a fiercer devo- 
tion to his State and to his Nation than 
was BURNET MAYBANK, 

He is greatly missed in the Senate, and 
we shall remember him for the rest of 
our lives. I have the deepest sympathy 
for his devoted family, to whom he 
meant so much. We in the Senate have 
lost a real friend—friend for whom we 
had deep affection—and the Senate as a 
whole has lost one of its most valuable 
and most beloved Members. The coun- 
try has lost a devoted and loyal public 
servant. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pay- 
ing tribute to the memory of our late 
colleague, Senator Burnet RHETT MAY- 
BANK, Of South Carolina, each one of us 
understands the inadequacy of words 
in praising the life of a great and good 
man. The divine secret of life and death 
will be forever wordless. 

When I became a Member of the Sen- 
ate and made the acquaintance of Sen- 
ator Maysanx, from the very outset of 
our association I found him to be con- 
siderate, kind, and fair in all his dealings 
with his fellow Senators. Always he was 
fair and highly professional in his rela- 
tionship with Senators with whom he 
found himself in disagreement on an 
issue. He made a memorable record in 
the United States Senate for his State 
and for all America. 

Especially am I grateful to Senator 
MAYBANK for his understanding and co- 
operative attitude in dealing with the 
problems of the Pacific Northwest. His 
interest in the maximum development 
of our national resources was not con- 
fined to his native South Carolina, but 
reached out to all other areas of the 
Nation. He once said, “No government 
ever went broke developing for the peo- 
ple their own resources.” 

Senator MAYBANK was a devout believer 
in human values, as well as in property 
values, At the outset of his political 
career he resisted the lure to join the 
swelling stream of able young southern- 
ers seeking fortune in other sections of 
the country. In 1937 he refused a Presi- 
dential appointment to the Federal 
Power Commission. He preferred the 
uncertainty of a gubernatorial race. All 
his life he placed a high premium on 
human needs. There is no doubt in my 
mind that his untimely death on Sep- 
tember 1, 1954, was hastened by his un- 
tiring devotion to his Nation’s needs. 

To his wonderful family I extend my 
sincere sympathy. I pray they may find 
some comfort in the fact that his public 
record will remain a living memorial. 

The State of South Carolina, the 
United States Senate, and all America 
have lost a dedicated servant. 

Thanks be to God that such men have been 
Although they are no more, 


Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, the 
moving eulogies being paid to the mem- 
ory and the public service of our be- 
loved friend, Senator BURNET MAYBANK, 
are but a continuing testimonial to the 
private feelings of fellowship and 
friendship and affection that each of us 
has felt throughout the years for this 
wonderful man. 

I wish the family of Senator MAYBANK 
to know that what has been said on the 
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floor of the Senate during the past few 
hours is but a continuation of the kind 
and sincere expressions of individual 
Members of the Senate throughout the 
years. 

Senator Maypank made a distin- 
guished record of public service which 
was noteworthy for devotion to his 
country and to the people whom he 
so brilliantly and ably represented. 

It is always fitting and proper to note 
that in the life of Senator MAYBANK 
there was a kind of awareness of the 
vital needs of the people, not only of his 
own State, but of the Nation as a whole. 

We have heard references to Senator 
Maysanx’s devoted patriotism; but his 
patriotism went far beyond what is gen- 
erally described as patriotic devotion. 
His was the patriotism of good works. 

No citizen of this Nation should be un- 
mindful of the splendid work and 
achievements of Senator MAYBANK in 
the field of housing—not only housing 
for those who were more fortunate, but 
a shelter and home for those who were 
less fortunate. This beloved friend of 
ours was interested in the least of 
these.” He worked in their behalf. 
Senator MayBanx was a friend of the 
farmer—the small farmer, the family 
farmer. He was the friend of the kind 
of agriculture in this country that builds 
for a strong society, both morally and 
economically. His record of achieve- 
ment in the Senate in behalf of agricul- 
ture is second to none. 

Nor can I forget Senator MAYBANK as 
one who was always willing to lend his 
energies and talents—and great they 
were—in the field of social welfare. He 
was interested in the infirmities which 
always plague mankind, and to the dedi- 
cation of the resources of our country 
toward lifting those burdens. 

I like to remember Senator MAYBANK 
by the affectionate term by which so 
many of us knew him—Burnie. I shall 
always remember the spontaneity of his 
activities and of his bodily motions in 
the Chamber. It will never seem quite 
the same not to have him rise, with hand 
uplifted, and address the Chair. 

Senator MaypankK was a friend to 
many of us who came here without many 
friends in the Senate. He was one of 
the first to extend the warm and gener- 
ous hand of fellowship to a new Member. 
I like to think of him as a great giver. 
The greatest gift he gave to anyone was 
the privilege of his friendship. 

Whether it was in the Chamber or in 
the cloakroom, or whether it was in the 
dining room or in the every-day activi- 
ties of life, this man, Senator MAYBANK, 
was always the same. There was no as- 
suming on his part, and there was no 
false pretense. He was a true blue, good 
man day in and day out. 

J believe it is for those reasons, among 
many others, that he was held in the 
highest esteem by persons of all political 
persuasions throughout our great Na- 
tion. 

Finally, I should like to comment upon 
the unusual qualities of human under- 
standing that BURNIE MAYBANK pos- 
sessed. He understood people. He un- 
derstood their limitations and their great 
qualities. He had a way of being most 
tolerant and understanding of both 
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their assets and liabilities. It was be- 
cause of these wonderful attributes, one 
might say, that he was the kind of Sen- 
ator that has made America a truly great 
and progressive country. He really felt 
the impulses of the people of the Na- 
tion, and he was able, in his own, inimi- 
table fashion, to translate those impulses 
into legislative action. 

That is a great achievement. Many 
people are brilliant, many have intellec- 
tual qualities, but only a few possess both 
brilliance and intellectualism, plus the 
human qualities which bring forth the 
positive and glorious achievements of 
program and of policy to which Congress 
is supposed to be dedicated. 

I wish to join with my colleagues to- 
day in expressions of sympathy and con- 
dolence to the lovely family of our de- 
parted good friend. America is a better 
country because of “BURNIE” MAYBANK. 
The memory of his spirit and of his 
many fine achievements will abide with 
the Senate. There is an immortality of 
the soul and spirit, in which all of us 
believe. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
spontaneous tributes which have been 
paid to Senator MAYBANK by so many 
Members of this body constitute a real 
indication of the deep affection in which 
he was held by everyone. I can imagine, 
however, that after 2½ hours of such 
tributes, the services may become some- 
what painful to the members of the 
family of the Senator whom we loved 
so well, and, while I had hoped to pay 
verbal tribute to Senator MAYBANK, I 
shall content myself with asking unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the statement which I have 
prepared, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR DOUGLAS 


BURNET R. MAYBANK was one of the most 
lovable and warmhearted men whom it has 
ever been my privilege to know. When I 
first came to the Senate and was assigned 
to the Banking and Currency Committee of 
which he was chairman, I must confess that 
I was at first slightly repelled by what 
seemed to be the sternness of his face and 
the surface formalism of his manner. As we 
worked together, however, I soon found that 
all this was largely a mask and that under- 
neath it all, BURNIE MAYBANK had a deep 
and passionate concern for the underdog and 
wanted to help him in every way which he 
regarded as proper. 

This came out clearly in the 1949 struggle 
to pass a slum-clearance and public-housing 
bill. Senator MAYBANK fought like a tiger 
to get this bill passed. He turned on his 
great personal charm, he buttonholed Sen- 
ators, and he lobbied. We could never have 
passed the bill without him. While the 
struggle was at its height, I asked him what 
had caused him to take such a deep con- 
cern in the terrible problem of the slums. 
He told me about the Charleston slums and 
of epidemic diseases which had started there 
and of how a member of his own family who 
had gone into the slums to nurse the sick 
had caught the deadly disease and had died. 
“I determined then and there,” he said, “to 
do my best to help wipe out the slums, and 
as Mayor of Charleston, I put through the 
first public-housing project in the country.” 
Burnie's eyes glistened with moisture as he 
spoke. I lost my heart to him right then 
and there and we became fast friends. 
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Although one of the Charleston aristoc- 
Tracy—and what could possibly be more ex- 
clusive than that—Burner MAYBANK was 
extraordinarily sensitive to the hardships 
which hard-pressed men and women of all 
races had to suffer and his great heart was 
always urging him on to help them. 

There were certain other traits of his 
which we all cherish. Mathew Arnoid once 
defined a gentleman as one who never con- 
sciously inflicts pain.” This was true cf 
Burnie. He was always gentle in public 
speech, if explosive in manner, and he was 
always careful not to reflect on the character 
or motives of those with whom he differed. 
He set us all a good example in this, as in 
so many other respects. 

One of Burnie’s most endearing, if often 
puzzling characteristics, was his rapid and 
frequently unintelligible speech when he 
was stirred up on a matter of great impor- 
tance. Northerners find the Charleston ac- 
cent dificult enough to understand at best, 
but to this Burnie joined his training as 
a cotton broker where speech and action has 
to be rapid. The result was that his sen- 
tences would pour out in a perfect Niagara 
of speech. I, at least, could barely under- 
stand a word, but I could guess how much 
he cared about the topic by the tones of 
his voice and by the frequency with which 
he would raise and wave his forefinger. It 
was therefore always very endearing, excit- 
ing, and stimulating to hear him speak. 

But underneath all his manner, at times 
formal and at other times lovably boyish, 
was a keen and cool mind. He knew what 
forces were at work on any given issue and 
he could appraise the relative strength of 
every position, both logically and politically. 
He knew how to get people to help him 
and the causes in which he was interested, 
for it was difficult to deny him anything, 
and he was a master political strategist and 
tactician. 

But most of all he was our beloved friend, 
warmhearted, generous, and kind. We loved 
him and we grieve for his loss. We extend 
our sympathy to his wife, his son, his 
daughters, and his family whom he loved. 
It is hard to lose him in the full strength 
and vigor of his career, but it was inspiring 
to have had him as a noble and highly 
useful citizen and friend. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I rise to identify myself with 
those who have paid such glowing trib- 
utes to my dear friend, Senator May- 
BANK. I have had the privilege of serv- 
ing in the Senate for 10 years, and 
during nearly all that time Burnie was 
one of my dearest friends. I wish to 
express on this occasion the deep affec- 
tion I had for him as a man and the 
respect in which I held him as a states- 
man. As I look back over my contacts 
with him—and they were not so many as 
were those of some of my colleagues, 
because I did not have the privilege of 
serving on any committee with him—one 
or two thoughts stand out. One is that 
BURNIE MAYBANK expressed his love for 
his fellow men. There was not a Sen- 
ator who did not feel the personal af- 
fection of BURNIE MAYBANK. As mem- 
bers of opposite political parties, we 
frequently were on different sides in 
debate, but no political differences ever 
lessened Burnie’s love of his fellow men. 
We can never forget him. It is because 
he had that affection for others that we 
are hearing these wonderful tributes to 
the man whom everyone loved. He was 
a symbol of something which those com- 
ing from his State can understand. He 
represented the high civilization of 
America as expressed in the Deep South. 
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In the city of Charleston, where I have 
visited many times, I feel there is some- 
thing which BURNIE MAYBANK symbol- 
ized to the nth degree. He represented 
and symbolized the area from which 
he came. He was a great credit to his 
State and to the Nation. 

I merely wish to add that Mrs. Smith, 
who is devoted to his family, joins me 
in expressing our deepest sympathy to 
his wife and his children at this time, 
but we rejoice with them in the career 
of this great and outstanding American 
who lived what he represented. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, coming 
from North Carolina, I wish to speak of 
a name which has been in the memories 
of the people of the Carolinas for sev- 
eral generations. Having been in public 
life for some 30-odd years and having 
served as the head of a farm organiza- 
tion dealing with many people in South 
Carolina, I can say that the name and 
the achievements of the man whom we 
honor today have always been held in 
the very highest esteem. When, for 
seyeral years, I worked with the Federal 
land bank, with headquarters at Colum- 
bia, I learned the truth of the statement 
made here a few moments ago, that in 
order really to know a man one should 
talk with those who have worked with 
him in various capacities. The name 
of Maysank has always been honored 
and regarded in the very highest degree. 

While commissioner of agriculture of 
my State for 11 years I Had occasion to 
work with another segment in South 
Carolina, and all my associates in that 
undertaking had profound respect for 
Senator MAYBANK. 

We in North Carolina felt that we had 
an unusual distinction, in that we 
seemed to have 3 Senators from our 
State. Senator Mayspanx’s second home 
was in North Carolina. It was also the 
second home of his father. He had his 
second home in the Land of the Sky, 
amid beautiful surroundings. In the 
Land of the Sky we knew Senator Mar- 
BANK as our third Senator. 

On September 1 I attended the apple 
festival in the city of Hendersonville. It 
was a gala occasion. People came from 
all over the country to attend and take 
part in the exercises. There were many 
personal friends of BURNIE MAYBANK 
present. I happened to be in the audi- 
ence when the news came that our dis- 
tinguished third Senator had passed 
away. There was a complete hush 
throughout the audience. No one, for a 
moment, could say a word except “Is it 
so?” As we learned the truth and were 
shocked at what had happened, we knew 
that a tenant of the Almighty, “a work- 
man who needeth not to be ashamed,” 
had passed on. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
from the time I entered the Senate, I 
have had the great privilege and pleasure 
of serving on the Banking and Currency 
Committee under the leadership of our 
great colleague and great friend Sena- 
tor MAYBANK. From January, 1947, for 
2 years, the Republicans were in the 
majority, and, consequently, that com- 
mittee had a Republican chairman. 
Senator Wagner, who was the ranking 
Democratic member, was kept away 
continuously because of illness. So it 
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fell to Senator MAYBANK to serve in the 
capacity of ranking Democratic mem- 
ber. When the new Congress was organ- 
ized, Senator MAYBANK became chairman 
of the committee, and I served under his 
chairmanship thereafter, with the ex- 
ception of the 83d Congress, when again 
he served as the ranking minority 
member. 

Bunx IE MAYBANK, as chairman, ap- 
pointed me to be chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Housing of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. That sub- 
committee perhaps had the heaviest load 
of any subcommittee of the full com- 
mittee. It was in the days of rent con- 
trol. The subcommittee were preparing 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill, 
which became law. We rewrote the law 
the following year. I can bear testimony 
to the finest cooperation and help from 
BURNIE MAYBANK, as chairman of the 
committee, that could possibly be ex- 
tended, not only in the subcommittee, 
but also in the full committee and on the 
floor of the Senate. There were many 
controversial questions. The passage of 
the bill entailed a hard fight. 

Something has been said about 
Burnie’s characteristics on the floor of 
the Senate. I recall that many times 
during a hard fight on the floor, he 
would instantly pick up the ball, so to 
speak, and run with it. I remember his 
coming to members of the committee 
many times and saying, “We have this 
fight won. Let’s vote.” 

I do not recall his ever guessing wrong. 
He knew. More often than not it was 
because the Members of the Senate had 
absolute confidence in him and in his 
leadership. 

Burnie Maysank was an outstanding 
Senator and a devoted friend. Iwas out 
of the country when he died. I remem- 
ber that when I received the first report 
of his death, I simply could not believe 
it; it did not seem possible that a man 
in the prime of his life, so active, and 
so intensely interested in the very things 
which contribute to life, should be taken 
away. Great was my sadness when I 
realized the truth. 

Senator MAYBANK was a devoted ser- 
vant of the people of South Carolina 
and, indeed, of the people of the Nation 
as a whole, I mourn his passing, and I 
am proud to join with my colleagues in 
paying this brief word of tribute to the 
memory of so good a man. 

I join with my colleagues also in ex- 
tending my sympathy and condolences 
to the beloved members of Senator May- 
BANK’s family. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] remained in 
the Chamber until a few minutes ago, 
when it was necessary for him to leave 
in order to keep a previous engagement. 
He had planned to make some remarks 
on this occasion. 

He has asked me to obtain unanimous 
consent to have his remarks printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
prepared by Senator ROBERTSON were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ROBERTSON 

When I first learned of the death of Sen- 
ator MAYBANK, I gave a brief statement to 
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the press in which I characterized him as 
“one of the best beloved Members of the 
Senate—a statesman, a patriot, a lovely 
southern gentleman.” $ 

That statement was based on the close 
association which we had over a period of 
nearly 8 years during which the late Senator 
from South Carolina and I served together 
on both the Appropriations and the Banking 
and Currency Committees and had daily 
contacts. I also had the privilege of visit- 
ing him in his native State and saw for my- 
self the regard in which he was held by the 
friends and neighbors whom he served. 

The rule of “noblesse oblige” seldom has 
been better exemplified than in the career 
of BURNET RHETT MAYBANK. He was the de- 
scendant of a distinguished Member of this 
body—R. Barnwell Rhett—and of five Gov- 
ernors of South Carolina, He grew up in 
the atmosphere of Charleston where an 
aristocratic background meant not the right 
of personal privilege but a solemn obligation 
to reflect credit upon honored names and to 
preserve those principles of constitutional 
government for which his ancestors had 
stood. 

Accepting the obligation of public serv- 
ice, our late colleague became an alderman 
in Charleston at the age of 28 and went on 
to be mayor of that city and then Governor 
of South Carolina at the age of 38. After 
3 years in that office, he accepted appoint- 
ment to the United States Senate and was 
twice thereafter elected to this body in which 
he served until the date of his untimely 
death. 

The expert knowledge and sound judgment 
which made Burner MAYBANK successful in 
the cotton business were not left behind 
when he started handling public rather than 
private funds. He is remembered as mayor 
of Charleston particularly because when he 
took office the city was in a bad financial 
condition and when he left office it was out 
of debt. 

When he was elected to the higher offices 
which he later held he was sometimes spoken 
of as a friend of the businessman, because 
of his recognized knowledge of business af- 
fairs but it is significant that in his actions 
and decisions he made it clear that he repre- 
sented all the people and not any limited 
group. Thus the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, in an editorial comment on 
his death, said the secret of his success was 
his ability to reconcile antagonistic forces 
in politics; that he was essentially a mod- 
erate and used his influence to harmonize 
conflicting interests. 

His quality as a harmonizer was strikingly 
demonstrated by the fact that he never was 
defeated in any bid for public office and 
throughout his political career opposition to 
him steadily diminished to the point that 
he was without opposition in either major 
party for reelection to the Senate last year. 
This was the first time since popular elec- 
tion of Senators began in 1913 that South 
Carolina chose one of its representatives to 
sit in this body without making him meet 
the test of opposition. 

Editorial writers, since his death, have 
commented on his integrity, his independ- 
ence, and his personal charm. The American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, which rec- 
ognized him as the Member of the Senate 
who knew the most about cotton, publicly 
characterized his as a man of deep loyalty 
and devotion to friends and country, and 
one who had a keen awareness of the worth 
of the individual and an understanding of 
the need to provide a sound structure of 
government within which the individual 
might develop to the limit of his capabilities. 

I personally concur in all of these state- 
ments and can only reiterate what I said at 
the time of his death—I feel as though I have 
lost a brother and share the grief over his 
passing which was so universal in the State 
of South Carolina. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuLERIGHT] 
also had hoped to be present on this oc- 
casion, and had prepared a statement 
about the late Senator MAYBANK. The 
Senator from Arkansas unfortunately 
has been delayed in his return to Wash- 
ington, and has asked me to present his 
remarks for the Recorp. I ask unani- 
mous consent therefore, that the state- 
ment prepared by the junior Senator 
from Arkansas be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment prepared by Mr. FULBRIGHT was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 


The late Senator BURNET R. MAYBANK pre- 
ceded me to the Senate by about 3 years. I 
had of course known of his political career 
in his native city of Charleston and in his 
State of South Carolina, dating back to 1927. 
This was a career, incidentally, which had 
never been marked by defeat. 

I had not been in this body very long be- 
fore I came to recognize in Senator MAYBANK 
the qualities which so endeared him to his 
State and which later brought him national 
recognition as one of the outstanding states- 
men of his time. He and I became close 
friends and we were intimately associated 
while he served as chairman or ranking 
minority member, of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency. I was privileged 
to sit at his side through many, many hours 
of committee deliberations. As time passed 
I came more and more to admire him as a 
man and as a Senator. 

While he was chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, he was for several 
years a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. It would be difficult to imagine 
two more strenuous committee assignments 
than these. However, Senator MAYBANK 
carried this burden in good humor and 
without complaint. Throughout my many 
years of association with him I never knew 
him to shirk his duties or responsibilities. 
On the contrary he always met them cheer- 
fully and sincerely welcomed them as oppor- 
tunities for public service. 

I relied on Senator MAYBANK to a great 
degree in the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, always with the knowledge that his 
counsel would be given freely and openly 
and that his only motive would be his con- 
cept of the public welfare. I also relied 
upon him in many other problems which 
were common to our States, with the same 
degree of certainty that his counsel would be 
forthright and wise. 

His death was a grievous shock to me. 
When I had seen him last he appeared to me 
to be in the prime of life, as full of vitality, 
good humor, and friendliness as any man 
could be. His political career had only re- 
cently been crowned by renomination with- 
out opposition in the Democratic primary of 
his State. 

Senator MAYBANK’s death was a personal 
loss to me. I feel that my own life and my 
experience in the Senate were immeasurably 
enriched by reason of my association with 
him. His death also deprived the State of 
South Carolina, the South, and the Nation 
of one of its wisest and most unselfish lead- 
ers. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it has 
been an inspiration and a comfort to be 
present in the Senate to hear the beau- 
tiful tributes which have been paid to 
our late friend, and which, from my per- 
sonal knowledge of the man, I know have 
been uttered with great sincerity and 
truthfulness, 
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I do not know of any Member who is 
missed more on the floor of the Senate 
than is our late colleague, Burnet May- 
BANK. He is missed on the floor of the 
Chamber, in the committee rooms, at 
the luncheon table, at social functions, 
and in the cloakroom. We miss him for 
his fine qualities, which have already 
been so clearly enumerated today. 

I remember that soon after I came to 
the Senate, someone pointed him out to 
me and said, Senator MAYBANK can get 
a bill passed here perhaps easier than 
anyone else.” 

That statement impressed me, and I 
asked why. 

I was told, “Even though Senator 
MaysBanx sometimes talks so fast that 
all that he says cannot be understood, 
we have such absolute confidence and 
faith in his high integrity, that we ac- 
cept, on our personal faith in him, bills 
which he sponsors.” 

That was quite a complimentary 
statement. But observations in the Sen- 
ate over several years taught me that it 
was exactly correct. 

I was impressed by what the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] said with reference to a tele- 
gram Senator Mavnaxk once sent to him: 
If you want me or need me, I will come.“ 
That describes the man. It was not a 
question of need alone. If a friend sim- 
ply wanted Senator MAYBANK to be here, 
that was enough. If one simply wanted 
Senator MAYBANK to respond, his re- 
sponse, was spontaneous; there was no 
argument or fuss about it. He was 
ready. 

“If you want me or need me, I will 
come.” I can think of no better tribute 
to Senator MAYBANK than those words, 
because they describe his ever ready 
friendly helpfulness. 

He had all the instincts of a gentle- 
man. He was one of the most delight- 
ful traveling companions I have ever 
known. 

I wish to mention also that Senator 
MAYBANK Was a man of outstanding abil- 
ity. He always knew what was going on, 
and usually he was one step ahead of 
many of us in his thinking and in his 
solution of a problem. 

To those to whom he gave his name, I 
wish to say that none have ever had a 
finer heritage, none have ever had more 
to live up to, than they do. May God 
guide them and sustain them in their 
efforts to do so. Such true greatness 
deserves worthy successors. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, when 
our deceased brother was Governor of 
his State, it was my good fortune to 
visit him. I remember meeting him, 
as it were, under the pillars, and I 
recall what someone said about him: 
“There is a real southern gentleman.” 

I did not realize then that it would 
be only a year or two before he would 
be a Member of the Senate, but when 
he came, it was like meeting an old 
friend. Yet I had met him only that 
one time before he came to the Senate. 

I concur in the many beautiful things 
which have been said about his life. He 
was a real southern gentleman. He pos- 
sessed the virtue of honesty. He was 
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friendly. He was straightforward. He 
was kindly. He was generous. 

It was Edison, I believe, who said that 
genius is 99 percent work. Our deceased 
brother was a genius because he was 
a hard worker, and he loved the Amer- 
ican way of life. He was not living in 
his yesteryears. He was aware of the 
changing world, and he knew of its chal- 
lenges. 

As one of his colleagues has said, Sen- 
ator MAYBANK was a friend of the lowly. 
He was one who loved his fellowmen. 

To me, Senator MAYBANK had a vir- 
tue which is lacking in many of us. He 
was cooperative and always ready to 
help. 

We all feel a deep sympathy for those 
who seem to have lost him, but I say 
to them: You have not lost him. You 
cannot lose something real. He simply 
has gone ahead in the journey. 

I feel certain that if Senator May- 
BANK could speak now, he would say, 
“Carry on. I am all right. I am doing 
my job as I have always done it. Life 
was but a kindergarten. I learned there 
how to work and how to carry on.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to the late Senator May- 
BANK. I can say without qualification 
he was one of the finest men I have 
been privileged to serve with while in 
Congress. 

When the news of Burnet’s death 
reached me, I was in Indochina. I can 
say truthfully that the Americans in 
that part of the world, 10,000 miles away, 
were very much saddened by the pass- 
ing of this great Senator and statesman 
from South Carolina, 

His death in September of last year 
has left a vacant spot on Capitol Hill, 
which will be extremely difficult to fill. 

Although my association with Senator 
MAYBANK in the Senate was of less than 
2 years’ duration, I knew him as an 
extremely capable, conscientious, and 
friendly man. He had a remarkable rec- 
ord of service to the Democratic Party, 
to his State, and to his Nation. 

It is interesting to note that since his 
attaining office in 1927 he never once 
suffered a defeat. 

He made outstanding records as 
mayor of Charleston, Governor of South 
Carolina, and chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

I know that the death of our friend, 
the late Senator BURNET MAYBANK, has 
deprived our Nation of a great Senator 
and a true gentleman. We shall miss 
him greatly. May his soul rest in peace. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege to be associated with the late 
BURNET MAYBANK as a colleague in the 
Senate and as a next-door neighbor. 

BURNET MAYBANK brought to the Sen- 
ate a wealth of talent and experience, 
gained as mayor of Charleston and as 
Governor of South Carolina, Upon his 
arrival in the United States Senate in 
1941 he quickly made for himself an en- 
viable reputation as a legislator through 
his great ability and his unflagging de- 
votion to the interests of his State and 
Nation. I had the honor of serving 
under his chairmanship on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency shortly 
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after my admission to this body. I came 
to know of those many qualities which 
made BURNET MAYBANK so respected as 
an authority on monetary policy, hous- 
ing, and related matters. 

His vigorous leadership, his sound, 
clear thinking, and his devotion to duty 
as he saw it were always abundantly in 
evidence. His conduct on the floor of 
this body was exemplary. Never was 
there an occasion when his words were 
offensive or abusive of any of his col- 
leagues. Time and again we saw him 
save the day to make possible the pas- 
sage of legislation vital to the welfare of 
this Nation. He displayed that indis- 
pensable legislative requisite of the 
ability to find the honorable middle 
course upon which men of differing 
views could join for constructive 
achievement. 

Millions of our people today enjoy bet- 
ter housing as a result of his farsighted 
efforts in the field of housing legislation 
during the years following World War 2. 
His other legislative accomplishments 
are too many to enumerate and discuss 
at this time. We knew him as a man of 
the highest integrity and honor, a man 
who gave sympathetic consideration to 
the problems of ethers, a man of deep 
convictions, and at all times a man of 
truth and loyalty. 

Burnet Maygank was a kindly man. 
As his neighbor here in Washington, I 
have many vivid memories arising from 
his gentle qualities. I was often touched 
by his kindness and affection for my two 
small daughters. They thought of him 
as a true friend. 

It was the combination of his many 
fine qualities that endeared Burnet 
MAYBANK to his colleagues in the Senate 
and to his many friends. I have often 
said and heard it said by others, that 
no Member of this body was more com- 
pltely loved my all Members than Bur- 
NET MaYBANK. His State and the Nation 
at large suffered a grievous loss in his 
passing. It was a genuine honor to have 
been his friend. 

I wish to extend my sympathy to his 
widow and his family. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, BURNET 
MAYBANK was a man devotion for whom 
came easily to all of us. 

He was a fine public servant through- 
out a long career as United States Sen- 
ator, and as a legislator and governor of 
his beloved State of South Carolina. 

I think he would like to have us re- 
member him in the words of the motto 
of his State Ready in Soul and Re- 
source.“ 

I never knew a man who was more 
ready always to start with diligence from 
where he stood to achieve his objective. 

He was a man with the imagination of 
hope, not regret; a man with will and 
force and personality. 

With an overriding capability to con- 
ceive goodness, he was a master of com- 
monsense as a measure of that which 
was possible. His common sense was a 
composition of experience and vision. 
He used it for the practical interpreta- 
tion of the facts and whims of human 
nature before him. 

He was a fine mixture of faith and 
work, but he would make no compromise 
between doctrine and fantasy. 
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There was nothing about him or his 
personality that was sham or imitation. 
Everything he did was characterized by 
a deep respect for his fellowman, which, 
to him, meant preserving as much lib- 
erty as possible for those whose lives 
we share. 

I shall always remember Senator May- 
BANK as a man of personal merit and 
rare individual charm. And to me his 
association and company were always a 
source of warm pleasure. 

He and I, Mr. President, were intimate 
and devoted friends. He had many 
other friends in this chamber. I treas- 
ured his friendship. I admired and 
loved him as a man. 

He was a man of contagious cordiality, 
innocent mirth, and high resolution. 

I mourn the loss of Burnet MAYBANK, 
and trust that the heritage of his spirit 
may remain with us undiminished. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, to- 
day as a large number of Senators have 
spoken of our late beloved colleague, 
BURNET MAYBANK, of South Carolina, I 
have been thinking of the pleasure of as- 
sociation that we have all had in serving 
here with him. 

Certainly his great achievements for 
agriculture, for social progress, for finan- 
cial stability of our institutions have 
marked his official career with great dis- 
tinction. The pride that his State has 
in his fine record is a distinction to them 
in recognizing his ability and to elevat- 
ing him to high office so many times. 
For he served all the people of his State, 
his Nation, and the world with distinc- 
tion and ability. 

But I wish to address my remarks to 
the friendly personality and the ever- 
present desire to help a fellow Member 
that our friend “Burnie” always had. 
He was a busy man, with a tremendous 
workload thrust upon him by the Senate, 
but he always had time for a friendly 
word or a friendly hand for a fellow 
Member. 

Indeed his friendliness was not limited 
to Senators, for he was a favorite with 
the staffs of our committees, and of our 
offices, with the elevator operators, door- 
oe and others who serve us in this 


I first discovered this helpful friendli- 
ness of Senator Maysanx when I served 
in the House. No matter how difficult 
the legislative matter was in the con- 
ference committees between the House 
and the Senate—Burnie always man- 
aged to give every man his hearing, to 
respect his ideas and his suggestions and 
to work out in the best possible spirit of 
compromise a bill to achieve the ends 
sought by the legislation. 

I have seen him preside over dead- 
locked conference committees until 2 or 
3 a. m., always maintaining his friendly 
attitude and spirit. It helped to solve 
many tough legislative problems because 
the conferences were being run by a man 
whom all knew was a real friend. 

I extend my sincere sympathy to his 
lovely family, to his devoted friends in 
the State of South Carolina, and yes, to 
ourselves, for we will miss this able, 
friendly, and diligent public servant. His 
work has well served his Nation and his 
memory will always be fresh in the minds 
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of those who were privileged to serve 
with him and to know him. 

Mr.CLEMENTS. Mr. President, some 
of our colleagues who will not be present 
this afternoon have requested that 
statements they have prepared be placed 
in the RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that state- 
ments prepared by the following Sena- 
tors be printed in the Rrconp at this 
point: The senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
senior Senator from Montana IMr. 
Murray], the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hennincs], the senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KERR 


The glory of this beautiful sunshiny day 
is made even brighter as we think about 
our departed friend and colleague, BURNET 
Mayank, I held him high in my esteem 
and if it were possible, even higher in my 
respect. He was my friend for nearly a 
dozen years. He first won my admiration as 
a great Governor of his native State of South 
Carolina. His life was an inspiring example 
as a devoted husband and father. He won 
undying fame by his constant and effective 
service to all classes of citizens in his suc- 
cessful efforts for better housing. The pres- 
ent and future generations of American 
farmers will remember him and be grateful 
for what he did for them. 

We in the Senate and people everywhere 
will be encouraged to always make the de- 
fenses of our country strong and true as we 
remember the heroic work that he did for 
a greater Air Force and a stronger military 
power. We have all lost a cherished friend. 
South Carolina has lost one of her most 
distinguished sons. America has lost one of 
her noblest patriots and statesmen. 

But in the higher sense BURNET MAYBANK 
will live on in the memories of those who 
knew him and in the hearts of friends who 
loved him, 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 

Burnie MAYBANK was my friend—one of 
the closest and truest friends I have ever 
had. 

In a legislative fight it was comforting to 
have him on my side. He fought hard. He 
fought clean—but he fought effectively. He 
was always considerate—he was a gentleman. 

As a companion Senator MAYBANK had no 
peer. Though we served States from oppo- 
site sides of the Nation, Burnie and I were 
closer than brothers. 2 

His departure is a great personal loss to 
all who knew him. Yet he lives on in our 
affections and our memory. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURRAY 

I join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the memory of a beloved and kindly col- 
league; of a fine Senator and a great Amer- 
ican—to the memory of Burner MAYBANK, 
in whose warm friendship I was honored to 
share. 

Burner MAYBANK devoted his life to the 
service of his city, his State, and his Nation. 
He rendered that service with a constancy, 
an ardor, and a selflessness seldom matched 
in these or any other halls. And in so doing 
he displayed at all times a keen intelligence, 
a delightful quickness of wit and, above all, 
a warm and human understanding of his 
fellows and their problems, 
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Senator MAYBANK served the people of his 
State well. He was wholehearted in his de- 
votion to their interests and adamant in de- 
fending those things they held to be right. 
Yet BURNET MAYBANK accorded to every other 
Member of the Senate those same rights to 
hold and fight for contrary opinions as he 
demanded for himself. And when regional 
or sectional differences of opinion or ap- 
proach to a problem could be compromised 
without sacrificing principle, it was BURNET 
MaysBaNK who, time after time, worked out 
those agreements which, during his service 
in the Senate, made possible those great leg- 
islative achievements which have meant so 
much to all our people in every part of our 
country. 

In BURNET MAYBANK’s passing, the Nation 
lost a devoted servant, the Senate lost one 
of its stalwarts, and I lost a warm and kindly 
friend. To his family, I would extend my 
most sincere condolences and the hope that 
their sorrow may be in part assuaged by the 
knowledge that in his too-short span of life 
Burnet Marnaxk accomplished far more 
that was good than is often vouchsafed those 
granted 4-score years and more. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS 


Together with so many of his colleagues 
here in the Senate who knew and loved Bur- 
NET MAYBANK, I would like to join with a 
few words of tribute, conscious as I am of 
their inadequacy, to a good friend and a 
distinguished American. 

BURNET MAyYBANK’s life was a record of out- 
standing public service—to his community, 
his State, and his country. After service in 
World War I, he went on to serve as alder- 
man of the city of Charleston, mayor of 
Charleston, chairman of the South Carolina 
Public Service Authority, and then as Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina and Senator from 
his State from 1941 until his untimely death. 

A man of indomitable spirit and abundant 
energy, he devoted himself tirelessly to his 
duties in the Senate and ably represented all 
the people of his State. As chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
his broad understanding of the issues cou- 
pled with a remarkable ability to get to the 
heart of a situation were responsible for 
much of the constructive legislation enacted 
in the field of housing, banking, and post- 
war economic stabilization. And, yet, as his 
responsibilities in the Senate became heavier 
and the demands on his time more pressing, 
he was never too busy for a kind word of 
friendship and encouragement to his col- 
leagues. Our lives are all richer for having 
known BurNet MAYBANK. He was truly a 
great soul. 

All of us who had the privilege of knowing 
and working with Burner MAYBANK had the 
highest respect for his integrity, his ability, 
and his remarkable character, and the deep- 
est affection for those qualities of heart and 
mind which endeared him to all. We will 
continue to miss his inspiration and his 
leadership here in the Senate. And to Mrs. 
Maybank, his family, and to the State and 
its people who honor and loved him, I want 
to add my few and humble words, impossible 
as it is to express my sense of loss in the 
passing of our friend. We shall never see 
his like again. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 


It is my privilege to be given this oppor- 
tunity to say a few words in tribute to our 
late beloved colleague, BORNET MAYBANK. 

BURNET MAYBANK devoted a lifetime to the 
service of his people and his country. From 
the day back in 1927 when he was elected to 
the office of alderman of the city of Charles- 
ton, until that fateful day in September 1954 
when he was taken away from us, Senator 
MAYBANK served the people well. 

BURNET MAYBANK is no longer with us, and 
his absence will be greatly felt. But his 
devotion to duty will always remain as an 
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inspiration to his successor and those of us 
left behind to carry on the many tasks re- 
maining to be done. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSON OF TEXAS 

There are men in this world—and, unfor- 
tunately, they are few—who combine to a 
high degree the seemingly contradictory 
qualities of force and gentleness. 

In their ranks could be found our late col- 
league—my good friend—Burner R. Mar- 
BANK, 

We all knew Senator MAYBANK as a man of 
firm determination and unshakeable pur- 
pose. We knew him as one with an uncanny 
eye for the weakness of an opposing position 
and with the skill and ability to exploit that 
weakness to the fullest advantage. 

But we also knew him as a man of reason; 
a man of moderation; a man with a deep 
affection for his fellow mortals. Coupled 
with that affection was a keen understanding 
of the problems which others face and a 
willingness to share the burdens of finding 
a solution. 

His heart quite properly belonged to his 
beloved South Carolina. But because he 
loved his native soil so deeply he understood 
with equal depth the feelings of those who 
were born and reared in other sections—no 
matter how distant. 

In Burner Maybank I always found the 
counsel of wisdom and the courage of con- 
viction. He never shirked a duty or an ob- 
ligation, and his devotion to his Nation was 
of the highest order. 

His passing was a sad blow to his Nation, 
to his friends, and to his family. But all of 
us can draw consolation from the thought 
that we were once associated with this very 
strong but very gentle man. 

He was a gentleman in the true sense of 
the word. And the name Burner R. MAYBANK 
will always live in the annals of American 
statesmanship. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], I ask unanimous 
consent that he may have printed in the 
Record the statement he has prepared 
on the passing of the late Senator 
MAYBANK, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACKSON HONORING 
SENATOR BURNET R. MAYBANK 


Mr. President, it is not possible for me to 
add to the outstanding tributes that have 
been paid today to BURNET MAYBANK. I can 
only confirm and corroborate these deserving 
statements. I shall always remember him 
for his deep and devoted interest to the 
problems of not just the State of South 
Carolina but the the Nation as a whole. He 
was sincerely interested in assisting other 
Senators with their many problems. He 
never hesitated to devote his talent, his 
energy, and his wisdom to the many social 
and economic problems of the Nation. He 
had a broad vision, a broad understanding 
of our country and the world as it is today. 
His wise counsel, his devoted service, will be 
sorely missed in this Chamber. I wish to 
join with my colleagues in extending to his 
family my deepest sympathy. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT OUT OF 
RESPECT TO THE MEMORY OF 
THE LATE SENATOR MAYBANK 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that when the 

Senate adjourns today, it do so out of 

respect to the memory of and in rever- 

ence for the late Senator MAYBANK. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, under 
the rule, there will now be a morning 
hour for the presentation of petitions 
and memorials, the introduction of bills, 
and other routine matters. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate operate 
under a 2-minute limitation on state- 
ments made in connection therewith. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


Report RELATING TO Two-Price SYSTEMS OF 
Price SUPPORT AND MARKETING APPLICABLE 
TO RICE 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report with respect to the various two-price 
systems of price support and marketing 
which could be made applicable to rice (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON SPECIAL ASSISTANTS EMPLOYED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report showing 
the special assistants employed by the De- 
partment of Justice, for the period July 1 
through December 31, 1954 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


STATISTICAL STOCKPILE REPORT 


A letter from the Director, Office cf De- 
fense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
confidential report entitled “Statistical 
Stockpile Report to the Congress,” for the 
period July 1 through December 31, 1954 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


RESOLUTION OF GOLD Coast LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State, transmitting a copy of a joint resolu- 
tion adopted by the Gold Coast Legislative 
Assembly, thanking the Congress of the 
United States for the message of greeting 
contained in the joint resolution adopted at 
the 2d session of the 83d Congress (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


ACCEPTANCE OF GIFTS BY CERTAIN CIVILIANS 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the act providing for mem- 
bership and participation by the United 
States in the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization to pro- 
vide for the acceptance of gifts, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


AUDIT REPORT ON SOUTHEASTERN POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Assistant Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, an audit report on the 
Southeastern Power Administration, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1954 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN RIGHTS-OF-WAY AND 
TIMBER-ACCESS ROADS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to authorize the Secretary of the 

Interior to acquire certain rights-of-way and 
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timhber-access roads (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


FRoFOsED CONCESSION PERMIT, WHITE SANDS 
NATIONAL MONUMENT, N. MEX. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of a proposed concession permit within 
White Sands National Monument, N. Mex. 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Laws ENACTED BY MUNICIPAL COUNCILS OF 
St. THOMAS AND Sr. JOHN, AND ST. CROIX, 
AND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF VIRGIN Is- 
LANDS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, cop- 
ies of laws enacted by the Municipal Coun- 
cils of St. Thomas and St. John, and St. Croix, 
and the Legislative Assembly of the Virgin 
Islands (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


CERTIFICATION OF SOIL SURVEY AND LAND 
CLASSIFICATION 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior certifying, pursuant to law, that an 
adequate soil survey and land classification 
has been made of the lands to be benefited 
by Haystack Equalizing Reservoir, north 
unit, Deschutes project, Oregon (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED AWARD OF CONCESSION PERMIT, LAKE 
MeEap NATIONAL RECREATION AREA, ARIZONA 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
proposed award of a concession permit, in 
the Lake Mead National Recreation Area, 
Arizona (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


OVERSEAS NAVIGATION CORPORATION Ù. THE 
UNITED STATES 

A letter from the clerk, United States 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, and pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 193, 82d Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, a copy of that court’s opinion rendered 
on March 1, 1955, in the case of Overseas Nav- 
igation Corporation v. The United States, 
together with an opinion in the case of Gay 
Street Corporation of Baltimore v. The 
United States, decided January 11, 1955 (with 
accompanying documents); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Ramon 
Gonzalez-Garcia from a report relating to 
aliens whose deportation has been suspended, 
transmitted to the Senate on July 15, 1954; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

PAYMENT OF MONEY ORDERS 

A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
relating to the payment of money orders 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
PURCHASE or BONDS To COVER CERTAIN POSTAL 

EMPLOYEES 

A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the purchase of bonds to cover 
postmasters, officers, and employees of the 
Post Office Department, contractors with the 
Post Office Department, mail clerks of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


ADJUSTMENT OF SALARIES OF CERTAIN EM- 
PLOYEES OF PosT OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

A letter from the Postmaster General, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend section 16 of the act entitled “An 

act to adjust the salaries of postmasters, 
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supervisors, and employees in the field service 
of the Post Office Department,” approved Oc- 
tober 24, 1951 (65 Stat. 632; 39 U. S. C. 876c) 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


AMENDMENT OF Act To ESTABLISH COMMISSION 
OF FINE ARTS 


A letter from the Chairman, the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the act of May 17, 1910, relating to 
the establishment of a Commission of Fine 
Arts, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Joint Memorial 7 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, and to 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Con- 
gress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
on March 2, 1899, set aside certain lands in 
the State of Washington as Mount Rainier 
National Park (30 Stat. 993) and the legis- 
lature of Washington on March 16, 1901, 
ceded to the United States exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over this area (ch. 92, Laws of 1901); 
and 

“Whereas, the Congress declared in the 
statute creating the first national park (17 
Stat. 32) that the area be ‘designated and 
set apart as a public park and pleasuring 
ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people,’ which purpose was again confirmed 
in similar language in the act creating Mount 
Rainier National Park; and 

“Whereas Mount Rainier National Park has 
become the prime and major attraction in 
the State of Washington for visitors from all 
States of the Union because of its unique 
natural and scenic features and its year- 
round potential for recreation; and 

“Whereas facilities necessary for adequate 
use of the recreational potential of the park 
are sorely inadequate and those existing have 
deteriorated and are in an obsolete state, thus 
severely restricting the use of the park; and 

“Whereas the National Park Service has 
for years pursued policies which make it difi- 
cult for private enterprise to operate tourist 
facilities in the park and which discourage 
it from investing in improved or expanded 
facilities; and 

“Whereas a number of surveys undertaken 
over the years have proposed that certain 
improvements be undertaken in Mount 
Rainier National Park which proposals were 
refused by the National Park Service; and 

“Whereas the Governor of the State of 
Washington and the Mount Rainier National 
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Park Development Study Committee recom- 
mended in 1953 a program under which 
modern tourist and recreational facilities 
would be built and operated by private enter- 
prise without drawing on Federal appropria- 
tions, which program is being actively sup- 
ported by a large number of leading civic or- 
ganizations and the National Park Service 
has declined these plans; and 
“Whereas an essential part of such de- 
velopment plans are facilities to transport 
visitors to higher altitudes and the act of 
Congress which created Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park granted the right to any railway 
or tramway company to construct and oper- 
ate a railway or tramway line which pro- 
vision was amended by act of Congress of 
January 26, 1931 (46 Stat. 1044), which em- 
powered the Secretary of the Interior to au- 
thorize the establishment and operation in 
the park of a tramway or cable line or lines 
for the accommodation or convenience of vis- 
itors and others; and 
“Whereas the Governor of the State of 
Washington requested on October 16, 1953, 
that the Secretary of the Interior grant such 
authorization, which request was joined in 
by the Mount Rainier National Park De- 
velopment Study Committee and a large 
number of clubs, associations, and organiza- 
tions in the State of Washington; and 
“Whereas the Secretary of the Interior by 
letter of December 17, 1954, notified the 
Governor of the State of Washington that no 
further consideration would be given to per- 
mitting the establishment of a tramway or 
cable line for the transportation of visitors 
nor to some of the other requests that would 
permit the establishment and operation of 
tourist and recreational facilities for visitors; 
and 
“Whereas by such action the original pur- 
pose of the park as designated by Congress 
is being frustrated, and the use of the recre- 
ational potential of the park is being denied 
to hundreds of thousands of residents of 
Washington and other States and serious 
damage is being inflicted upon the tourist 
industry which is one of the largest indus- 
tries in the State of Washington: Now, 
therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That your memorialists respect- 
fully petition the President and the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation and 
take such appropriate measures that will 
assure the citizens of the United States and 
of the State of Washington the adequate use 
of Mount Rainier National Park through 
permission to establish and operate such fa- 
cilities as are required for the use of visitors, 
both summer and winter, and create such 
conditions that will make it possible for 
private operators to finance and maintain 
them at no public expense; and be it fur- 
ther 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the United States 
Senate, the Clerk of the United States House 
of Representatives, the members of the 
Committees on Interior Affairs of the United 
States Senate and the United States House 
of Representatives and to each member of 
the Washington congressional delegation. 
“Passed the House February 8, 1955. 
“JOHN L. O'BRIEN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Passed the senate February 19, 1955. 
“EMMETT T. ANDERSON, 
“President of the Senate.” 


“House Joint Memorial 2 

“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 

President of the United States, and to 

the Senate and House oj Representatives 

of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the State of 

Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
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respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas the construction of McNary Bam 
on the Columbia River has created a large 
lake composed of the backwaters from the 
dam; and 

“Whereas the lake created by McNary Dam 
has inundated the town of Wallula, which 
was an historic site in the State of Wash- 
ington; and 

“Whereas it would be appropriate to per- 
petuate the memory of the historic town of 
Wallula by naming the lake which now cov- 
ers its site after the town now destroyed by 
its waters: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington do hereby respectfully memo- 
rialize and petition the President of the 
United States of America, and the Congress 
of the United States of America, to name the 
body of water created by the backwaters of 
McNary Dam, Lake Wallula. 

“Passed the house February 3, 1955. 

“Joan L. O'BRIEN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Passed the Senate February 10, 1955. 
“EMMETT T. ANDERSON, 
“President of the Senate.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to take action to admit 
Alaska and Hawaii to statehood 
“Whereas the matter of the admission to 

statehood of Alaska and Hawaii has been 

under consideration for a long time; and 
“Whereas both Alaska and Hawaii by the 
democratic processes prevailing therein and 
the actions of their people have shown that 
they are entitled to become States of the 

United States of America: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 

of Representatives respectfully urges the 

Congress of the United States to take such 

action as may be necessary to admit both 

Alaska and Hawaii to statehood; and be it 

further 
“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 

be transmitted forthwith by the State Sec- 
retary to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 

Congress, and to each member thereof from 

this Commonwealth.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Appropriaticns: 


“House Joint Memorial 6 


Joint memorial of the House of Representa- 
tives and S2nate of the State of Montana 
to the Congress of the United States, to 
James E. Murray and MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Senators from the State of Montana, and 
to LEE Metcatr and Orvin Fysare, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State of 
Montana, urging that the Congress of the 
United States make suficient funds avall- 
able to develop topographic maps for the 
entire State of Montana as soon as pos- 
sible 
“Whereas the State of Montana is very 

inadequately covered by the United States 

topographical maps; and 

“Whereas at the present rate of progress it 
will take many years to complete the State; 
and 

“Whereas topographic maps are used by 
many industries, such as, mining, lumbering, 
and the development of oil-bearing areas; 
and 

“Whereas topographic maps are very es- 
sential in the development of radio and tele- 
vision stations, and especially since tele- 
vision is a new enterprise just coming into 
tue State; and 
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“Whereas topographic maps are invaluable 
in development of land and water resources; 
and 

“Whereas topographic maps are essential 
in locating rights-of-way for telephone, tele- 
graph, rural-electrification lines, highways, 
railways, and pipeplines; and 

“Whereas topographic maps are essential 
in planning the operation and management 
ef both State and national agricultural, 
grazing and forest lands; and 

“Whereas the Interdepartment Advisory 
Council on Natural Resources has made a 
study of the uses to be made of topographic 
maps in Montana and has set up an orderly 
program for developing the mapping areas 
of the State according to priorities: Be it 
therefore 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
and Senate of the State of Montana, That 
the Congress of the United States be respect- 
fully urged and reqeusted to make sufficient 
funds available to develop topographic maps 
for the entire State as soon as possible; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be submitted by the secretary of state of 
Montana to the presiding officers of both 
Houses of the National Congress, RICHARD 
Nrxon and Sam RAYBURN, to the Chairman of 
the Appropriations Committees and Commit- 
tees on Interior and Insular Affairs of both 
Houses of the National Congress, and to the 
Regional Director of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior—Geological Survey; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Montana be hereby directed to 
transmit a certified copy of this memorial to 
the Congress of the United States, to JAMES 
E. Murray and MIKE MANSFIELD, Senators 
from the State of Montana, and to LEE MET- 
CALF and Orvin Frank, Representatives in 
Congress from the State of Montana. 

“LEO C. GRAYBILL, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“GEO. M. GosMON, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Approved February 17, 1955." 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of Colorado; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 5 


“Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States eto amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to allow the oil shale industry the 
same depletion allowance as that given 
the oll and gas industry 


“Whereas it is becoming apparent that the 
United States must eventually turn more 
and more to synthetic sources to supplement 
its petroleum resources, and for this reason 
the promotion and development of new do- 
mestic sources of fuel oils, including the 
mining and production of oil shale, is essen- 
tial; and 

“Whereas the depletion allowance now al- 
lowed on the mining of oil shale is 5 percent 
as compared with a 2714 percent depletion 
allowance given the oil and gas industry; and 

“Whereas the oil shale industry, in the ex- 
ploration and promotion of oil shale deposits 
and in the mining of oil shale, should be 
given the same economical assistance as is 
given the oll and gas industry, in order to 
expand the oil shale industry and create a 
competitive market between the two indus- 
tries: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 40th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Colorado (the 
House of Representatives concurring herein), 
That it respectfully memorializes the Con- 
gress of the United States to amend the 
Internal Revenue Act so as to provide that 
the depletion allowance allowed on the min- 
ing of oil shale be raised from 5 percent to 
27% percent of the value of the oil produced 
from oil shale mined; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be 
transmitted to the President of the Senate 
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and the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives of the Congress of the United States, 
and to the Senators and Congressmen rep- 
resenting the State of Colorado in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 
“STEPHEN R. McNIcHOoLs, 
“President of the Senate. 
“MILDRED H. CRESSWELL, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Davip A. HAMIL, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“Lee MATTIES, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of 
Representatives.” 


“Senate Joint Memorial 6 


“Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to allow the metal mining industry 
the same depletion allowance as that given 
the oil and gas industry 
“Whereas it is the consensus of the mem- 

bers of this general assembly that the metal 

mining industry be given the same economi- 
cal assistance in the form of depletion al- 
lowances as is given the oil and gas in- 
dustry: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 40th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Colorado, (the 

House of Representatives concurring there- 

in), That it respectfully memorializes the 

Congress of the United States to amend the 

Internal Revenue Act so as to provide that 

the depletion allowance allowed the metal 

mining industry the same as that allowed 
the oil and gas industry; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial 
be transmitted to the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Senators and Congress- 
men representing the State of Colorado in 
the Congress of the United States. 
“STEPHEN R. McNicHots, 
“President of the Senate. 
“MILDRED H. CRESSWELL, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Davin A. HAMIL, 
“Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
“LEE MATTIES, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; to 
the Committee on Finance: 


“Concurrent resolution to express the desire 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico that the provi- 
sions of title III of the Social Security Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act be 
extended to the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico 


“Whereas it is the desire and purpose of 
the Legislative Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico to enact for Puerto 
Rico a law providing a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance for workers in Puerto Rico; 
and 

“Whereas economic insecurity due to un- 
employment is a serious menace to the 
health, security, and welfare of the people 
of Puerto Rico. Unemployment is, therefore, 
a subject of general interest and concern 
which requires appropriate action by the 
legislative assembly to prevent its spread 
and to lighten its burden which falis re- 
lentlessly upon the unemployed worker and 
his family. The achievement of social secur- 
ity requires protection against this great 
hazard of our economic life. This objective 
can be obtained by the establishment of 
employment agencies which will render gra- 
tuitous services to the public; by devising 
appropriate methods to reduce to a minimum 
the volume of unemployment and by the 
systematic accumulation of funds during 
periods of employment from which benefits 
may be paid during periods of unemploy- 
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ment, thus maintaining the purchasing 
power of the workers, and limiting the ser- 
ious social consequences of unemployment; 
and 

“Whereas it is desirable in the interest of 
the Commonwealth that unemployment in- 
surance in Puerto Rico be coordinated with 
the unemployment insurance system in the 
States of the United States and with the 
standards adopted by existing legislation 
of the United States, and this would be 
made possible by the extension of the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act to Puerto Rico. 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico: 

“First. The Legislative Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico hereby ex- 
presses its desire and consent that the pro- 
visions of title III of the Social Security 
Act as well as the provisions of the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act be extended to 
Puerto Rico, and specifically that section 
3306 (J) of the latter act, which appears in 
chapter 23, subtitle C of the 1954 Internal 
Revenue Code of the United States (26 U. S. 
C. A. 1607 (j)), be amended so that the 
definition of ‘state’ therein shall be 
amended by inserting the words ‘Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico’ after the word ‘Ha- 
Wall.“ 

„Second. The Legislative Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico likewise ex- 
pressts its desire and consent that the effec- 
tive date of said amendment to the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act be the first of Janu- 
ary of the year 1956. 

“Third. That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be transmitted immediately to the 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico so that the governor will certify the 
contents thereof to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate 
of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, the Resident Commissioner of Puerto 
Rico in Washington, and the Secretary of 
Labor of the United States.” 

A letter from the secretary of state of the 
State of Washington, informing the Senate 

that legislation relating to abandoned ice- 

boxes is now pending before the house and 
senate of that State (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Long Island 
Chapter, Knights of Columbus, Brooklyn, 
N. V., favoring the enactment of the so- 
called Bricker amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, relating to the 
treatymaking power; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Friday Morn- 
ing Club, of Los Angeles, Calif., favoring the 
enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 1, re- 
lating to the treatymaking power; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Ontario-Up- 
land Real Estate Board, Ontario, Calif., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to provide 
sufficient funds for the establishment of a 
San Bernardino Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration office; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

A telegram from the Seattle branch of 
Marine Cooks and Stewards, A. F. of L., 
signed by James O. Willoughby, port agent, 
congratulating Senator MAGNUSON for his 25 
years of public service; ordered to lie on the 
table. : 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. KENNEDY) : 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Finance; 

“Resolutions memoralizing Congress against 
passing legislation reducing tariff rates on 
textile imports from foreign countries 
“Whereas the textile industries in Massa- 

chusetts are being affected economically by 
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legislation favorable to textile imports from 
foreign countries; and 

“Whereas the continuance of the textile 
industry in the Commonwealth is essential 
to its economic development: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the house of representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth urges the Con- 
gress of the United States not to pass any 
legislation granting a decrease of tariff rates 
on textile imports from foreign countries; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress, and to each of the 
Members thereof from this Commonwealth.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 7 


“Whereas the attention of a world plagued 
with the imperialistic designs of Godless 
communism is focused with foreboding on 
the next move of the Chinese Communists; 
and 

“Whereas this move could take form in 
large-scale military aggression aimed at sub- 
jugation of Formosa, the Pescadores Islands, 
and related territory; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States has asked the Congress for a grant of 
authority to employ United States Armed 
Forces as he sees fit in frustrating a pos- 
sible Chinese Communist attempt to seize 
Formosa, the Pescadores Islands, and related 
territory; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States with but 6 dissenting votes has given 
its approval to the subject request, known 
as the Formosa Resolution; and 

“Whereas the greatest import of the ‘For- 
mosa Resolution’ stems from its inherent 
influence as a deterrent to Chinese Commu- 
nist aggression; and 

“Whereas this influence will be felt in 
direct proportion to the degree of unanimity 
with which the ‘Formosa Resolution’ is up- 
held by the citizens of the United States of 
America and their elected officials, as well as 
the peoples of all free nations: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon, the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring, That this 48th legislative assem- 
bly, in regular session assembled, hereby give 
its unequivocal backing to the action taken 
by the President and the Congress in their 
advocacy of the ‘Formosa Resolution’; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That all interested citizens of 
Oregon and all civil, fraternal, management, 
labor, veterans’ and other organizations in 
this State hereby be urged likewise to ap- 
prise the President and the Congress of their 
concurrence in the ‘Formosa Resolution’ to 
the end that as many Americans as possible 
be united in expressing opposition to Chinese 
Communist designs on the territory in the 
western Pacific area in question; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Oregon hereby be directed to 
send copies of this resolution to the President 
and the Oregon delegation to the Congress 
of the United States of America and to the 
appropriate representatives of press and radio 
who can assist in giving the viewpoint set 
forth in this resolution the widest possible 
dissemination. 

“Adopted by senate, February 3, 1955. 

“ELMO E. SMITH, 
“President of Senate. 
“ZYLPHA ZELL BURNS, 
“Chief Clerk of Senate. 
“Adopted by house, February 9, 1955. 
“E. A. GEARY, 
“Speaker oj House.” 


By Mr. NEUBERGER: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: 


“House Joint Memorial 6 


“To the Honorable Members from Oregon of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled; and to the Honor- 
able Douglas McKay, Secretary of the 
Interior for the United States of Amer- 
ica: 


“We, your memorialists, the 48th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in leg- 
islative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

“Whereas several years ago certain air- 
lines were granted temporary authority by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to establish and 
operate through air freight and passenger 
transportation service between Portland, 
Oreg., on the one hand, and Alaskan cities 
upon the other, pending a general investiga- 
tion known as the States-Alaska Case, cov- 
ering the issuance of permanent certificates 
authorizing such operations; and 

“Whereas by reason of this through air 
transportation service, inaugurated and 
maintained by these airlines during the past 
several years, a vital pattern of trade and 
commerce has been developed as between the 
industries and businesses of the State of 
Oregon and the Territory of Alaska, and as a 
result Oregon industries and businesses are 
enjoying a rapidly increasing air cargo com- 
merce with industries and businesses in 
Alaskan cities, while through passenger 
service is encouraging and building a close 
tie of friendly business relationship, and 
thus this service has proved to be an abso- 
lute necessity in the public interest; and 

“Whereas during 1954 the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, in the course of their general investi- 
gation, caused public hearings to be held re- 
specting the question of adequate air trans- 
portation service in the public interest be- 
tween the United States and the Territory of 
Alaska, and at these hearings the business 
interests of the city of Portland and the 
State of Oregon, supported by the Public 
Utilities Commissioner of Oregon, intervened 
in support of a permanently maintained 
through air transportation service, both air 
cargo and passenger, between Portland, 
Oreg., and Alaskan cities, while Seattle busi- 
ness interests, supported by the Washington 
Public Service Commission, took a position 
favoring a monopoly of Alaskan air com- 
merce by Seattle commercial interests in that 
they advocated that presently existing 
through air transportation operation be- 
tween Portland, Oreg., and Alaskan cities 
should be done away with as uneconomical, 
and that all temporary airline certificates be 
rescinded, and that Seattle, Wash., should 
be permanently designated as the sole and 
exclusive terminal of all air commerce be- 
tween the Territory of Alaska and the United 
States of America; and 

“Whereas thereafter an initial decision 
was proposed by the Chief Hearing Examiner 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board recommend- 
ing the granting of the request and conten- 
tions of Seattle business and commercial 
interests by the creation of a virtual monop- 
oly of air trade and commerce in favor of 
Seattle, and limiting all through air trans- 
portation service between the Territory of 
Alaska and the United States to the one 
single air terminal located in and near 
Seattle, Wash., and rescinding all temporary 
certificates held by airlines now serving 
Portland, Oreg., maintaining through air 
transportation service between Portland and 
Alaskan cities, thereby slamming shut the 
door of trade and commerce between Alaska 
and the State of Oregon and strangling all 
competition which is the very essence and 
life of American commerce, all to the great 
detriment and loss of not only the businesses, 
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industries and the people generally of Ore- 
gon, but also to the detriment and loss of 
citizens of the Territory of Alaska and their 
new and growing industries; and 

“Whereas presently existing air trade and 
commerce between the United States and 
the Territory of Alaska was found by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board investigation, 
through its Chief Hearing Examiner and 
staff, to be an absolute necessity in the pub- 
lic interest, as shown by the following quoted 
excerpt from the examiner’s report: 

„No territory under the American flag is 
so dependent upon air transportation as the 
vast land area of Alaska. The last frontier 
of the United States contains a vast wealth 
of natural resources and is so located as to 
play a vital role in the defense plans of the 
Nation. Unlike other parts of the United 
States, there are no alternative modes of 
transportation in Alaska—the river boats and 
the dog team have, to a large part, been dis- 
placed by the airplane. 

“Inadequate, unreliable, and high cost 
shipping from the States to Alaska has played 
a large part in the development of the Terri- 
tory as an area of high costs with a conse- 
quent deterring effect upon its growth. In 
addition to the high transportation charges 
incurred in the transportation of cargo to 
Alaska, the uncertainties inherent in the 
system in the past have resulted in the neces- 
sity for maintaining unusually high inven- 
tories. The problem of spoilage in perishable 
products has been another problem resulting 
from the transportation lack. * * * Neither 
the sea route nor the highway route can 
offer a reasonably comparable service from 
standpoint of time, and both of these rout- 
ings are of limited use during the winter 
months’; and 

“Whereas it has been reliably reported that 
the membership of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has finally adopted the detrimental 
recommendations of the Chief Hearing Ex- 
aminer, basing their conclusions upon the 
concept that economy of operations demands 
a cessation of through air transportation 
service between Portland, Oreg., and Alaskan 
cities, even though a strangling monopoly 
is created and established thereby in favor 
of Seattle businesses and industries, and 
despite the apparent fact that the public 
interest of Oregon will suffer great and irre- 
parable damage while the Territory of Alaska 
becomes competitively shackled respecting 
its air trade and commerce with the United 
States; and 

“Whereas if the aforesaid decision becomes 
the final decision of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, all air transportation operations be- 
tween Portland Oreg., and Alaskan cities will 
be subject to the additional costs of ter- 
minal operations at Seattle, Wash., made 
necessary by the combination of local flights 
to Seattle with through flights from thence 
on to Alaskan cities, which will warrant 
necessary additional overhead costs of sepa- 
rate organization, separate billing and han- 
dling expense on air cargo, and under well 
recognized court decisions covering rates 
and charges for transportation, increased 
rate charges for these additional terminal 
services are justified, and it is obvious that 
any proposed shuttle service between Seattle 
and Portland, and thence by through serv- 
ice to Alaska, on all movements of air cargo, 
as well as passenger, would entail added 
rates and charges which will have the effect 
of doing away entirely with any competitive 
aspects of air transportation, trade and com- 
merce as between Portland and Seattle in 
relation to the markets and cities of the 
Territory of Alaska: Be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of the 
Interior be hereby memorialized to bring this 
most vital transportation and economic sit- 
uation to the attention of the honorable 
membership of the United States Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, through established proce- 
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dures, in behalf of the public interest of 
the people of the State of Oregon, to insure 
the protection of the public interest in 
Oregon, as well as the Territory of Alaska, 
and avert the grave economic consequences 
which will inevitably follow if an air trade 
and commerce monopoly is created in flavor 
of the business and commercial interests 
of Seattle to the exclusion of the commer- 
cial and trade interests of the city of Port- 
land, Oreg., by the establishment of through 
air transportation service as between Seattle, 
Wash., only, and Alaskan cities, while deny- 
ing the same through air transportation 
service between Portland, Oreg., and Alaskan 
cities, in direct violation of the competitive 
principles of trade and commerce which is 
the very essence of the American system and 
way of life; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Oregon, is hereby directed to 
present official coples of this memorial and 
resolution, through proper channels, to the 
President of the United States and to the 
Secretary of the Interior for their considera- 
tion and action relative to any decision 
which might throttle air trade and com- 
merce as between Oregon and the Territory 
of Alaska, and create a virtual monopoly in 
behalf of Seattle, Wash., detrimental to the 
public interest of both the State of Oregon 
and the Territory of Alaska, 
“Adopted by house February 1, 1955. 
E. A. GEARY, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Adopted by senate February 11, 1955. 
“ELMO E. SMITH, 
“President of the Senate.” 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Carolina; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration: 


“House resolution memorializing the electors 
of the Hall of Fame at New York Univer- 
sity to consider the name of Gen. Thomas 
J. ‘Stonewall’ Jackson for inscription in 
the Hall of Fame 


“Whereas the President of the United 
States in an address to the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy in Washington, D. C., 
on November 10, 1953, referred to Robert E. 
Lee and Thomas J. ‘Stonewall’ Jackson as 
holding before us a veneration for ideals, a 
conviction that to rise high in your profes- 
sion you do not have to surrender principle; 
and 

“Whereas the President in the same ad- 
dress further said: ‘If you had no other 
reason for existence except to hold before 
Americans the memory, the accomplish- 
ments, the characters, and the qualities of 
these two men, I still think your Association 
would be well worthwhile’; and 

“Whereas one of these distinguished Gen- 
erals referred to by the President, Robert 
E. Lee, is now honored in the Colonade of 
the Hall of Fame; and 

“Whereas ‘Stonewall’ Jackson has been 
referred to as the ‘Perfect Lieutenant’ and 
the right hand of Lee; and 

“Whereas distinguished heads of State, 
soldiers, statesmen, authors, poets, and 
scholars have for many years paid high 
tribute to General Jackson; and 

“Whereas the fame of ‘Stonewall’ Jackson 
is known throughout the civilized world, and 
has become the birthright of every man priv- 
ileged to call himself an American; and 

“Whereas the Jacksonian principles of 
military tactics and discipline have been 
and are now studied by military leaders of 
all nations; it seems fitting that his name 
should be forever enshrined in the Hall of 
Fame: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Carolina, That the 
electors of the Hall of Fame are urged to 
consider the name of Thomas J. ‘Stonewall’ 
Jackson for inscription in the Hall of Fame 
and if at all possible be so placed that it 
will be near the colonnade of Robert E. Lee; 
be it further 
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“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be mailed to each Member of the South 
Carolina congressional delegation and to the 
director of the Hall of Fame at 17 East 80th 
Street, New York City, for dissemination to 
each member of the Electors College.” 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
President of the United States, the Federal 
Maritime Board, and the Congress of the 
United States to support measures to re- 
store package freight service on the Great 
Lakes 


“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
under Public Law 856 enacted by the 8ist 
Congress, provided that certain surplus ves- 
sels could be reconverted for use as package 
freighters on the Great Lakes; and 

“Whereas the vessels which were so re- 
converted were not used for the purpose in- 
tended because of the outbreak of the Korean 
war, but were assigned to the carrying of 
iron ore; and 

“Whereas prior to World War IT package 
freight was a major Minnesota industry. In 
excess of 700,000 tons of freight were shipped 
to and from the port of Duluth during the 
last year that package freighters operated 
on the Great Lakes. Included in said ship- 
ments from the State of Minnesota were ap- 
proximately 64,000 tons of butter; 6,000 tons 
of buttermilk; 12,000 tons of cheese; 28,000 
tons of cream; 6,000 tons of eggs; 45,000 tons 
of dressed poultry; 170,000 tons of flour; 
107,000 tons of mill products; in excess of 
18,000 tons of wool; 19,000 tons of lumber; 
3,000 tons of paper products; and in excess 
of 40,000 tons of manufactured metal 
products; and 

“Whereas this trade benefited every seg- 
ment of the Minnesota economy including 
the great agriculture and manufacturing in- 
dustries; and 

“Whereas the discontinuance of this trade 
not only has adversely affected our agricul- 
ture and manufacturing industries, but has 
caused substantial unemployment in the 
maritime industries at the head of the Great 
Lakes; and 

“Whereas the restoration of package freight 
service on the Great Lakes not only will 
substantially contribute to the wellbeing and 
growth of Minnesota industry, provide a 
market for products grown and manufac- 
tured in Minnesota, both at home and 
abroad, but will also help reduce unemploy- 
ment and more importantly will provide a 
stepping stone to the maximum use of the 
facilities of the part of Duluth for interna- 
tional trade when the St. Lawrence seaway 
has been completed: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives, 
(the senate concurring), That the President 
of the United States, the Federal Maritime 
Board, and the Congress of the United States 
be memorialized to effect the restoration 
of package freight service on the Great 
Lakes; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
to the Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board, and to each Member of Congress from 
the State of Minnesota. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives, 
the Ist day of February 1955. 

“ALFRED I. JOHNSON, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

„G. H. LEAHY, 

“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 

“Adopted by the senate, the 11th day of 
February 1955. 

“Kart F. ROLVAAG, 
“President of the Senate. 

. . A 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Approved February 18, 1955. 

“ORVILLE J. FRUMAN, 

“Governor of the State of Minnesota.” 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

8. 941. A bill to amend section 13 of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, to au- 
thorize the Federal land banks to purchase 
certain remaining assets of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation; (Report No. 37); 

S. 942. A bill to repeal Public Law 820, 
80th Congress (62 Stat. 1098), entitled “An 
act to provide a revolving fund for the pur- 
chase of agricultural commodities and raw 
materials to be processed in occupied areas 
and sold.“; (Report No. 38); and 

S. 1051. A bill to amend section 8a (4) of 
the Commodity Exchange Act, as amended; 
(Report No. 39). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. 752. A bill to amend section 102 (a) of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Asssitance Act of 1954, so as to eliminate the 
requirement that privately owned stocks ex- 
ported thereunder be replaced from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks; with an 
amendment (Report No. 40). 


INCREASED EXPENDITURES AND 
EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
ASSISTANTS BY COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I report favorably, without 
amendment, the resolution (S. Res. 57) 
authorizing further expenditures and 
temporary employment of additional as- 
sistants by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to study public and private 
housing, and I submit a report (No. 42) 
thereon, I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed, and that the reso- 
lution and report be referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
for action by that committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama? The Chair hears 
none, and the report will be received, 
and printed, and the resolution and re- 
port will be referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR 
OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT—RE- 
PORT OF ACOMMITTEE. (S. REPT. 
NO. 41) 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I submit a favorable re- 
port on Senate bill 1, to increase the rate 
of basic compensation for officers and 
employees in the Post Office Department, 
with an amendment. I ask unanimous 
consent that the views of the minority be 
filed in connection therewith. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

One hundred and fifty-three postmasters. 
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By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Julius C. Holmes of Kansas, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Iran, vice Loy W. Henderson; 

Laird Bell, of Illinois, to be a member of the 
United States Advisory Commission on Edu- 
cational Exchange, vice James L. Morrill, 
resigned; 

Arthur Hollis Edens, of North Carolina, 
to be a member of the United States Advis- 
ory Commission on Educational Exchange; 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes, of Vermont, to be 
a member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange; and 

Robert H. S. Eakens, of Texas, and sundry 
other persons for appointment as Foreign 
Service officers of class 2, consuls, and secre- 
taries in the diplomatic service. 

By Mr. ELLENDER,, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Sam H. Bober, of South Dakota, to be a 
member of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
vice Raymond Sayre, deceased. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 1251. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act to provide that the annuity of 
the widow of a deceased employee shall not 
be reduced on account of any benefits to 
which she may be entitled under the So- 
cial Security Act; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 1252. A bill to provide price support 
for class II durum wheat of the 1955 crop 
at 125 percent of parity; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. > 

By Mr. JENNER (by request): 

S. 1253. A bill for the relief of Peter Skole; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1254. A bill creating a Federal commis- 
sion to study the copyright laws and to 
make recommendations for their revision; 
and 

S. 1255. A bill for the relief of Brigitta 
Poberetski; to the Committee on-the Judi- 
ciary. $ 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1256. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
judges; 

S. 1257. A bill for the relief of Col. Walter 
E. Ahearn, and others; 

S. 1258. A bill to permit the naturalization 
of certain persons by reason of honorable 
service in the United States Navy prior to 
December 24, 1952; 

S. 1259. A bill to amend the act of January 
12, 1951, as amended, to continue in effect 
the provisions of title II of the First War 
Powers Act, 1941; and 

S. 1260. A bill to authorize the grant or 
retrocession to a State of concurrent juris- 
diction over certain land; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KILGORE when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (for 
himself and Mr. CasE of New Jer- 


sey): 

S. 1261. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of certain lands within Caven Point ter- 
minal and ammunition loading pier, New 
Jersey, to the New Jersey Turnpike Author- 
ity; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1262. A bill to transfer ownership to 
Allegany County, Md., of a bridge loaned to 
such county by the Bureau of Public Roads; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. BEALL (for himself and Mr. 
BUTLER) : 

S. 1263. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Frederick, Md.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 1264. A bill to amend the act of April 
6, 1949, to extend the period for emergency 
assistance to farmers and stockmen; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 1265. A bill for the relief of Francisco- 
Manuel Gonzalez Abad and Jose Maria Gon- 
zalez Abad; 

S. 1266. A bill for the relief of Helene Mar- 
gareta Jobst; and 

S. 1267. A bill for the relief of Lionginas 
Kublickas, Juozas Grismanauskas, and Ed- 
mondas Paulauskas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS (for Mr. BIBLE): 

S. 1268. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of a National Minerals Advisory Coun- 
cil; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 8 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLEMENTS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLEMENTS (for Mr. Murray, 
Mr. DouGias, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. Pas- 
TORE, Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. Me- 
NAMARA) : 

S. 1269. A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS (for Mr. SMATH- 
ERS): 

S. 1270. A bill for the relief of Lloyd Alfred 
Fisher; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1271. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment in a civilian position in the Depart- 
ment of Justice of Brig. Gen. Edwin B. How- 
ard, United States Army, retired, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1272. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment in a civilian position in the Depart- 
ment of Justice of Maj. Gen. Frank H. Par- 
tridge, United States Army, retired, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

S. 1273. A bill to amend sections 1, 3, and 
4 of the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1938, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILEY when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. NEELY (by request): 

S. 1274. A bill to amend the act approved 
March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1045, 1057, ch. 422), 
to provide for the appointment by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia of 
special policemen, and for other purposes; 

S. 1275. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to des- 
ignate employees of the District to protect 
life and property in and on the buildings 
and grounds of any institution located upon 
property outside of the District of Columbia 
acquired by the United States for District 
sanatoriums, hospitals, training schools, and 
other institutions; 

S. 1276. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the better registra- 
tion of births in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 1, 
1907; and 

S. 1277. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to control the possession, sale, trans- 
fer, and use of pistols and other dangerous 
weapons in the District of Columbia, to 
provide penalties, to prescribe rules of evi- 
dence, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 8, 1932; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 1278. A bill to further define self-em- 
ployed individuals for purposes of the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance system; 
and 
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S. 1279. A bill to provide that services per- 
formed by agricultural employees who are 
not employed by the same employer for more 
than 60 days in a calendar year shall not 
be considered to be employment for the 
purposes of coverage under the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. STENNIs when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1280. A bill to provide for the uniform 
classification of certain persons who are 
subject to the provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 1281. A bill to exempt from tax billiard 
and pool tables maintained by religious or- 
ganizations if no charge is made for their 
use; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1282. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 so as 
to extend until July 1, 1959, the basic serv- 
ice period for establishing eligibility for 
educational benefits; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

S. 1283. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction 
of a toll bridge across the Rainy River at or 
near Baudette, Minn.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 1284. A bill for the relief of James P. 

Burke; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS (for Mr. Murray, 

Mr. Doucras, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 

Pastore, Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. 
McNamara): 

S. 1285. A bill to amend the Davis-Bacon 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 1286. A bill to provide for retirement 
of the Government capital in certain insti- 
tutions operating under the supervision of 
the Farm Credit Administration; to increase 
borrower participation in the management 
and control of the Federal farm credit sys- 
tem; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 1287. A bill to make certain increases 
in the annuities of annuitants under the 
Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPAREMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S.1288. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to inciude in the 
definition of “agriculture” the maintenance 
and operation of ditches, canals, reservoirs, 
and waterways when maintained and oper- 
ated for farming purposes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS (for Mr. BIBLE and 
Mr. KNOWLAND) : 

S. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution extending an 
invitation to the International Olympic 
Committee to hold the 1960 winter Olympic 
games at Squaw Valley. Calif.; to the Com- 
mit tee on Foreign Relations, 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S. J. Res. 52. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to disapproval of items 
or provisions in appropriation bills; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Brno when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 
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SUNDRY BILLS FOR CONSIDERA- 
TION OF JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, five 
bills which have been submitted by the 
Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, the Department of the 
Army, and the Department of the Navy. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp to accompany 
each of these bills the letters forwarded 
on these proposals, by the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts, 
the Department of the Army, and the 
Department of the Navy, recommending 
the enactment of such legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ters accompanying the bills will be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. KILGORE, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 


S. 1256. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
judges. 

(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1256 
is as follows:) 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES Courts, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1955. 
Hon. RicHarp M. NIXON, 
Vice President of the United States, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Vice PRESIDENT: On behalf of 
the judicial conference of the United States, 
I transmit herewith for the consideration of 
the Congress a draft of a bill providing for 
additional circuit judgeships and district 
judgeships which have heretofore been rec- 
ommended by the judicial conference but not 
authorized by the Congress. I hope that the 
bill may be introduced in the Senate and 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration. Evidence concerning the busi- 
ness of each of the courts involved and the 
need of the additional judgeships is ready to 
be adduced when a hearing is held. The 
need is urgent and I therefore trust that a 
hearing may be set as soon as practicable. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry P. CHANDLER. 

S. 1257. A bill for the relief of Col. Walter 
E. Ahearn, and others. 

(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1257 
is as follows:) 

DECEMBER 23, 1954. 
Hon. RicHarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There are forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation “For the re- 
lief of Col. Walter E. Ahearn, and others” 
and 4 enclosures explaining in detail the 
overpayments for which legislative relief is 
requested for certain disbursing officers of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

This proposed legislation is a part of the 
Department of Defense legislative program 
for 1955. The Bureau of the Budget inter- 
poses no objection to the submission of this 
proposal to the Congress. The Department 
of the Army has been designated as the 
representative of the Department of Defense 
for this legislation. It is recommended that 
this proposal be enacted. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The objective of the proposed bill is to 
clear the accounts of the named disbursing 
officers of the amounts listed in the draft 
of bill, which amounts represent errors that 
occurred in making payments to certain in- 
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dividuals during the period July 1, 1948, 
through June 30, 1952, and resulted in dis- 
allowances by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. The enclosures include de- 
scriptions of the erroneous payments made, 
a résumé of the circumstances under which 
they occurred, and statements regarding the 
collection actions taken with regard thereto. 

The absence of negligence on the part of 
disbursing officers, the impossibility of secur- 
ing voluntary refunds from the payees, or 
the impracticability of enforcing collection 
against the recipients of erroneous payments 
does not operate to relieve the disbursing 
officers of the technical responsibility with 
which they are charged under the statutes 
and under their bonds. Further, the ac- 
counts of these disbursing officers cannot be 
cleared under any provision of law currently 
in effect or now under consideration in the 
Congress. For the protection of the Govern- 
ment, that is, in order to bring suits against 
the surety companies because of shortages 
in the disbursing officers’ accounts within 
the 5-year limitation required by the act of 
July 31, 1947 (61 Stat. 646; 6 U. S. C. 5), the 
Comptroller General has caused suits to be 
filed against the sureties of the bonds of 
certain disbursing officers named in the pro- 
posed legislation, or the Comptroller General 
has referred to the Department of Justice, 
for institution of legal proceedings, de- 
ficiencies in the accounts of certain disburs- 
ing officers named in the proposed legisla- 
tion. The legislative relief herein proposed 
is required to stay or prevent further judi- 
cial proceedings against the named disburs- 
ing officers in those cases where collections 
have not been effected from the payees. This 
legislative relief in no way affects the right 
of the Government to continue collection 
action against the payees. 

The proposed legislation, if enacted, will 
authorize the relief of each disbursing officer 
of the accountability and responsibility and 
will allow credit in the official disbursing ac- 
counts in the amount shown or in such 
lesser amount as may be necessary to adjust 
his account up to the maximum stated, This 
language is considered necessary since col- 
lection actions are being continued and the 
exact amount of relief which ultimately will 
be required for each disbursing officer cannot 
now be determined. The amount set forth 
in the proposed bill opposite the name of 
each disbursing officer is the maximum 
amount for which such disbursing officer is 
believed to be presently indebted to the 
United States by reference to current records. 

Where the circumstances surrounding dis- 
bursements indicate that reasonable care and 
attention have been given to the perform- 
ance of the disbursing duty, and where every 
effort has been made to recoup to the United 
States the amounts of erroneous payments, 
the relief of disbursing officers of technical 
accountability is considered distinctly in the 
interest of the United States, when viewed 
from the standpoint of justice to a group of 
public servants. 

Attention is also invited to the fact that 
the number of disallowances which are rep- 
resented by the amounts listed in the bill 
and the total amount represented thereby 
are negligible when measured against total 
payments made by such disbursing officers 
of hundreds of millions of dollars to a great 
number of payees. 

The proposed legislation further provides 
for the refund to any disbursing officer 
named, or his heirs, if deceased, if any 
amount of the overpayments described 
herein is refunded by the disbursing officer 
or his heirs to clear his account, or if any 
amount due the disbursing officer or his 
heirs is set off against any of the overpay- 
ments made by the disbursing officer. Such 
amounts are to be paid from the account 
to which credited, if such account is availa- 
ble for disbursement, or if not, to be paid 
from the appropriation set aside for the 
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payment of certified claims. It also provides 
that the relief granted shall be considered 
and construed as precluding recovery from 
the disbursing officer of any interest charges 
arising from any item included in the over- 
payment so cleared or relieved, 

The proposed relief legislation contains 
cases not within the purview of (1) the act 
of December 13, 1944 (58 Stat. 800), relating 
to relief of disbursing officers of the Army on 
account of the physical loss of Government 
funds, vouchers, records, or papers in their 
charge; (2) the act of December 23, 1944 (58 
Stat. 921), losses due to exchange transac- 
tions; (3) the act of July 26, 1947 (61 Stat. 
493), authorizing the Comptroller General of 
the United States, within 2 years, to relieve 
disbursing officers and certifying officers, and 
special disbursing agents of the War and 
Navy Departments of accountability or re- 
sponsibility for losses of public funds, and 
of responsibility for erroneous and illegal 
payments occurring between September 8, 
1939, and July 1, 1946; (4) the proposed 
amendment to the act of July 26, 1947, supra, 
to extend coverage for payments made from 
September 8, 1939, to July 1, 1948, as origi- 
nally authorized by that act for a more lim- 
ited period, now incorporated in the act of 
March 17, 1954 (Public Law 310, 83d Cong.) ; 
(5) legislation for the relief of Col. Samuel J, 
Adams and others incornorated in the act of 
August 31, 1954 (Private Law 957); and (6) 
the act of June 3, 1954 (Private Law 391, 
83d Cong.), for the relief of Col. Henry M. 
Denning and others. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 


Legislation identical with the attached 
draft of bill was submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to the 83d Congress on June 
14, 1954, and introduced in the form of H. R. 
9597. No further congressional action was 
taken on that bill. 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


The enactment of the proposed legislation 
will not entail an expenditure from Federal 
funds, except as to any amounts that might 
be refunded to any disbursing officer or his 
heirs under section 2 thereof, but will vali- 
date approximately $157,159.64 in the ac- 
counts of disbursing officers concerned for 
disallowances by the Comptroller General of 
the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 


S. 1258. A bill to permit the naturalization 
of certain persons by reason of honorable 
service in the United States Navy prior to 
December 24, 1952. 


(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1258 
is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, January 5, 1955. 
Hon. RicHarp M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft “To permit the naturaliza- 
tion of certain persons by reason of honor- 
able service in the United States Navy prior 
to December 24, 1952.” 

This proposal is part of the Department of 
Defense Legislative Program for 1955 and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this proposal for the consideration 
of the Congress. The Department of the 
Navy has been designated as the repre- 
sentative of the Department of Defense for 
this legislation. It is recommended that this 
proposal be enacted by the Congress. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of this proposed legislation is 
to permit the naturalization of those Fili- 
pinos who by reason of honorable service 
in the United States Navy were eligible for 
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naturalization under the Nationality Act of 
1940, but who because they have not been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence are not now eligible 
for naturalization under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

Section 324 of the Nationality Act of 1940 
(54 Stat. 1149) enabled a member of the 
Armed Forces, including a native-born Fili- 
pino, who was not a citizen of the United 
States and who had served honorably at 
any time in the Armed Forces of the United 
States for a period or periods aggregating 
3 years, to be naturalized expeditiously with- 
out having met certain normal requirements 
such as lawful admission into the United 
States for permanent residence. 

The Nationality Act of 1940 was repealed by 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, which 
Act became effective December 24, 1952, S:zc- 
tion 323 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act provides that persons in the Armed Forces 
of the United States who have served honor- 
ably for a period of 3 years may be naturalized 
without having been physically present in 
the United States for any specified period 
and without meeting certain other normal 
residence requirements. This section, how- 
ever, differs from section 324 of the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940 in that it requires that the 
application must have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence in order to qualify for naturaliza- 
tion under its provisions. 

The majority of the Filipinos in the naval 
service were enlisted in the Philippine Is- 
lands and have never been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence. Of those who were eligible for nat- 
uralization prior to December 24, 1952, the 
effective date of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, some were prevented from fil- 
ing petitions for naturalization before that 
date because of service outside of the United 
States, and others did file their petitions but 
the petitions were received too late to be 
processed before December 24, 1952. Because 
of the small annual immigration quota of 
438 allotted the Philippine Islands by Presi- 
dential Proclamation No. 2980, it is now 
virtually impossible for these Filipinos to 
qualify for naturalization. 

Enactment of the proposed legislation 
would waive the requirement of lawful ad- 
mission into the United States for permanent 
residence in the case of those Filipinos who, 
by reason of honorable service in the United 
States Navy prior to December 24, 1952, are 
otherwise eligible for naturalization under 
section 328 of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, if petition for naturalization is filed 
within 3 years after the effective date of the 
legislation. Many of these Filipinos are serv- 
ing in areas where there is no naturalization 
court before which they may appear. A pe- 
riod of 3 years during which they may file 
petitions for naturalization is necessary in 
order to permit them to make the required 
appearance through normal rotation of duty. 
It is estimated that approximately 2,800 Fili- 
pinos would become eligible for naturaliza- 
tion by the enactment of this proposed leg- 
islation. Past experience, however, has 
shown that not all Filipinos in the naval 
service desire to become United States citi- 
zens, some preferring instead to return to 
their homeland upon final discharge from 
the Navy or transfer to Fleet Reserve. This 
figure, therefore, represents the maximum 
number who would become eligible for nat- 
uralization by the enactment of this pro- 
posed legislation. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 

This proposal was submitted to the 83d 
Congress by the Department of the Navy on 
June 21, 1954, as a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1954. It 
was introduced as H. R. 9755 and S. 3739. No 
further action was taken by the Congress 
with respect to the proposal. 
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COST AND BUDGET DATA 


The Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice has advised that the enactment of this 
proposed legislation would involve additional 
cost to the Government of possibly $30,000. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. S. THOMAS, 


S. 1259. A bill to amend the act of Janu- 
ary 12, 1951, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions of title II of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941. 


(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1259 
is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1955. 
Hon. Ricwarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Presipent: There is for- 
warded herewith a draft of legislation, “To 
amend the act of January 12, 1951, as 
amended, to continue in effect the provisions 
of title II of the First War Powers Act, 1941.” 

This proposal is part of the Department of 
Defense legislative program for 1955, and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it is in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. The Department of the Navy has been 
designated as the representative of the De- 
partment of Defense for this legislation. It 
is recommended that this proposal be en- 
acted by the Congress. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The proposed legislation would amend 
section ? of the act of January 12, 1951 (64 
Stat. 1257; 50 U. S. C. App. 611, Note), as 
amended (Public Law 426, 82d Cong., and 
Public Laws 97 and 443, 83d Cong.), so as 
to continue the effectiveness of title II of 
the First War Powers Act, 1941, for the dura- 
tion of the national emergency proclaimed 
December 16, 1950, or until June 30, 1957, 
whichever is earlier. Public Law 443 of the 
83d Congress last extended that authority 
until June 30, 1955. This 2-year extension 
of title II of the First War Powers Act, 1941, 
was urged by the President in his state of 
the Union message (p. 6, H. Doc. No. 1, 84th 
Cong.). 

Under the provisions of the existing law 
the President may authorize any department 
or agency of the Government exercising 
functions in connection with the prosecu- 
tion of the national-defense effort to enter 
into contracts and into amendments or 
modifications of contracts and to make ad- 
vance, progress, and other payments thereon, 
without regard to the provisions of the law 
relating to the making, performance, amend- 
ment, or modification of contracts whenever 
he deems such action would facilitate the 
national defense, subject however, to the 
additional provisions which are set forth in 
title II of the First War Powers Act, 1941, 

Also by the authority of that title, the 
Deparment of Defense is empowered to 
amend contracts without consideration. 
This includes the extension of the time of 
performance of contracts and the waiver of 
liquidated damage and performance bonds 
by the United States. 

The Department of Defense is currently 
authorized to make advance payments on 
advertised contracts. Without the author- 
ity granted by title II of the First War Powers 
Act, 1941, the Department of Defense could 
make advance payments only on negotiated 
contracts. 

The exercise of title II authority permits 
the defense agencies to make the necessary 
adjustments to assure the continued avail- 
ability of essential productive capacity. 
Without this authority, it will be impossible 
to use the special procurement techniques 
necessary and proper in situations of mili- 
tary or production urgency, which other 
permanent laws are not designed to afford. 
It is believed that the extension of title II 
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of the First War Powers Act, 1941, as amend- 
ed, is vitally necessary in order to supple- 
ment other contract authority and to insure 
an uninterrupted performance of contracts 
to facilitate the national defense. 
COST AND BUDGET DATA 
The enactment of this legislation would 
cause no apparent increase in budgetary 
requirements insofar as the Department of 
Defense is concerned. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. S. THomas. 


S. 1260. A bill to authorize the grant or 
retrocession to a State of concurrent juris- 
diction over certain land. 


(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1260 
is as follows:) 

DECEMBER 23, 1954. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, F 
President of the Senate. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation, To authorize 
the grant or retrocession to a State of con- 
current jurisdiction over certain land.” 

This proposed legislation is a part of the 
Department of Defense Legislative Program 
for 1955. The Bureau of the Budget inter- 
poses no objection to the submission of this 
proposal to the Congress. The Department 
of the Army has been designated as the rep- 
resentative of the Department of Defense 
for this legislation. It is recommended that 
this proposal be enacted. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of this legislation is to au- 
thorize the grant or retrocession to a State 
of concurrent jurisdiction over lands other- 
wise under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States so as to enable the State to 
provide for the control of roads, streets, 
highways, or other rights of way thereon. 
This authority is needed primarily to avoid 
problems that arise out of the policing by 
military personnel of highways that are sit- 
uated within a military reservation but used 
extensively by the civilian public as well as 
by military personnel. It would provide for 
the retention, at the same time, of appro- 
priate military control over the area. 

This proposal would provide for the crea- 
tion in a State of jurisdiction over land with- 
out any relinquishment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of its jurisdiction of title to the 
land. Any grant or retrocession of jurisdic- 
tion pursuant to its terms would take effect 
only upon the acceptance thereof by the 

tate concerned. The authority to make the 
grant or retrocession of such jurisdiction 
would be vested in the heads of departments, 
independent establishments or agencies of 
the Federal Government, including the Sec- 
retary of the Army, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Secretary of the Air Force, in 
much the same manner as such officers are 
now authorized by section 355 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, to accept or 
secure from a State consent to or cessation 
of exclusive or partial jurisdiction. 

The act of May 23, 1950 (64 Stat. 187) pro- 
vides for the retrocession to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts of jurisdiction over 
a highway transversing Fort Devens. The 
act of April 15, 1952 (66 Stat. 60) provides 
for the retrocession to the State of North 
Carolina of jurisdiction over a highway 
transversing Fort Bragg. The act of May 27, 
1953 (Public Law 38, 83d Cong.) provides 
for the retrocession to the Commonwealth 
of Virginia of jurisdiction over a highway 
transversing Fort Belvoir. Public Law 41, 
83d Congress, provides for the retrocession to 
the State of Oklahoma of jurisdiction over a 
highway transversing Fort Sill. 

Problems involving the policing of a high- 
way transversing a military reservation have 
arisen at a number of military installations. 
This proposal would provide a means for 
alleviating the particular problems that have 
arisen at such installations as well as similar 
problems that may arise in the future at 
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these and at other installations without the 
necessity of special legislation by the Con- 
gress in each case. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 


A similar legislative proposal was included 
in the Department of Defense Legislative 
Program for 1954 and was submitted to the 
83d Congress in January 1954 and introduced 
as H. R. 7111. That proposal passed the 
House of Representatives on May 17, 1954, 
with a minor technical amendment (House 
Rpt. No. 1558, dated May 5, 1954). The 
inclosed proposal is identical with H. R. 7111 
as it passed the House of Representatives. 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 

The enactment of this proposal will cause 
no apparent increase in the budgetary re- 
quirements for the Department of Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 


NATIONAL MINERALS ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. BIBLE], I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to authorize 
the establishment of a National Miner- 
als Advisory Council. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement prepared by 
the junior Senator from Nevada be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1268) to authorize the 
establishment of a National Minerals 
Advisory Council, introduced by Mr. 
CLEMENTS (for Mr. BIBLE), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The statement presented by Mr. CLEM- 
ENTs is as follows: 


STATEMENT sy SENATOR BIBLE 


I have today introduced a bill to estab- 
lish a National Minerals Advisory Council 
in the Department of the Interior. The bill 
provides that members of the council are 
to be persons familiar with mining and the 
minerals industries. It does not place a 
limitation on the number of members who 
shall compose the council but it does pro- 
vide that the council shall meet not less 
than four times each year and may meet 
more frequently at the call of the Secretary 
of the Interior. The chairman of the coun- 
cil would be designated by the Secretary. 

The council’s major function would be 
to advise, consult with, and make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary concerning ac- 
tivities and duties of the Secretary relating 
to mining and the minerals industries, in- 
cluding matters of policy. Council mem- 
bers would be compensated on a per-diem 
basis for the time actually engaged in ad- 
visory or consultative purposes in conjunc- 
tion with council activities. 

A National Minerals Advisory Council is 
not a new idea. Such a council was orig- 
inally organized without benefit of author- 
izing legislation in 1947 and dissolved in 
1952 at the insistence of the Department of 
Justice because of antitrust objections. 

Hearings on a bill to establish a National 
Minerals Advisory Council were held before 
the House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs in May 1954. At that time, 
representatives of the Department of the In- 
terior expressed a need for the enactment of 
such legislation. However, at that time the 
Department of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Justice had been unable to reach 
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a satisfactory agreement with respect to es- 
tablishment of such a council without im- 
pinging upon the antitrust laws. 

It is felt that proper statutory authority 
from the Congress for such a council could 
meet those objections. 

In its report to President Eisenhower on 
November 30, 1954, the President's Cabinet 
Committee on Minerals Policy, made a strong 
recommendation along these lines. I quote 
from recommendation No. 11, under the 
heading “Development of Domestic Mineral 
Resources,” contained in the Committee re- 
port: 

“It is recommended that the Secretary of 
the Interior develop ways and means of es- 
tablishing and maintaining through some 
workable body the contacts between the min- 
ing industry and Government necessary to 
give force and effect to policies recommend- 
ed herein.” 

In my judgment, in effect the practical im- 
plementation of the entire Committee report 
hinges on a workable body similar to the 
council proposed herewith. This Committee 
is composed of the Secretary of the Interior 
as Chairman, the Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

The original establishment of the Na- 
tional Minerals Advisory Council came about 
after persistent criticism of the lack of con- 
cern for the mining industry and the failure 
to heed the advice of its leaders on the gov- 
ernmental level. Initially, the Council mem- 
bership came from industry alone, but it was 
later expanded to include technical experts, 
fabricators, and large consumers of metals. 
Public members were later added. 

After the Defense Production Act of 1950 
was approved, the Department of Justice set 
down certain criteria to guide all department 
advisory committees. Such were set down in 
a letter of October 19, 1950, which, as printed 
on page 27, House Report 1217, 82d Congress, 
follows: 

“My DEAR : In several instances 
various Government departments have re- 
quested the views of the Department of 
Justice with respect to whether participation 
by members of an industry in the activities 
of industry advisory committees would be 
considered a yiolation of the antitrust laws. 
In view of the recent increase in the number 
of such requests, it is felt that a statement 
of the Department's position in this regard 
might be helpful. 

“As a general matter we are of the view 
that the decision as to the necessity for the 
formation of industry committees to advise a 
Government department, and the responsi- 
bility for their formation, rests with the 
specific department. However, in organizing 
such committees, there are certain require- 
ments which should be met in order to mini- 
mize the possibility of violation of the anti- 
trust laws. Briefly stated these requirements 
are: 

“1. There must be statutory authority for 
the employment of such committees, or there 
must be an administrative finding that it is 
necessary to utilize such committees to per- 
form certain statutory duties. 

“2. The agenda for such committees and 
their meetings must be initiated and formu- 
lated by the Government. 

“3. The meetings to be held must be at the 
call of and under the chairmanship of full- 
time Government officials. 

“4. Full and complete minutes of each 
meeting must be kept. 

“5. The functions of such committees must 
be purely advisory and any determinations 
of action to be taken must be made solely 
by Government representatives. 

“So long as the activities of industry ad- 
visory committees are carried on within these 
limitations, we would not view the activities 
as constituting an independent violation of 
the antitrust laws. We wish to emphasize, 
however, and it should be made clear to par- 
ticipants in such activities, that the De- 
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partment of Justice retains complete free- 
dom to institute proceedings, either civil or 
criminal, or both, in the event that any par- 
ticular plan or course of action is used to 
accomplish unlawful private ends. Further, 
this Department retains full freedom to in- 
stitute civil actions to enjoin continuance of 
any acts or practices found not to be in the 
public interest and persisted in after notice 
to desist. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“PEYTON FORD, 
Deputy Attorney General.” 


If the above are the objections of the De- 
partment of Justice, I believe such can be 
met by proper language. 

With respect to the bill presented herewith, 
I gave recognition to laws establishing the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, the advisory committee to advise the 
General Services Administration, the advis- 
ory council to advise the Secretary of the 
Interior respecting the coal-mining industry, 
and the advisory board selected by the Pres- 
ident to advise in connection with the opera- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Therefore, it appears to me precedent exists 
for such a council as proposed. 


APPOINTMENT OF CERTAIN RE- 
TIRED ARMY OFFICERS TO CIVIL- 
IAN POSITIONS IN DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the Department of Justice, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, two 
bills authorizing the appointment of 
Brig. Gen. Edwin B. Howard, United 
States Army, retired, and Maj. Gen. 
Frank H. Partridge, United States Army, 
retired, to civilian positions in the De- 
partment of Justice. I believe this pro- 
posed legislation will be helpful to the 
public interest in making available the 
splendid capacities of these two distin- 
guished officers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. WILEY, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, as follows: 

S.1271. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment in a civilian position in the Department 
of Justice of Brig. Gen. Edwin B. Howard, 
United States Army, retired, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 1272. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment in a civilian position in the Department 
of Justice of Maj. Gen. Frank H. Partridge, 
United States Army, retired, and for other 
purposes. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN AGENTS 
REGISTRATION ACT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend sections 1, 3, and 4 of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act of 1938, as 
amended. Iask unanimous consent that 
excerpts from a memorandum describing 
the reasons for this bill, in terms of 
making more effective the original act, in 
clearing up its ambiguities, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
excerpts will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1273) to amend sections 
1, 3, and 4 of the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act of 1938, as amended, intro- 
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duced by Mr. WILEY, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The excerpts presented by Mr. WILEY 
are as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM MEMORANDUM ON FOREIGN 
AGENT AMENDMENTS 


In administering the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act of 1938 the Department of Jus- 
tice has become aware of a number of defi- 
ciencies which, if eliminated, would mate- 
rially strengthen the act. 

Section 1 of the act contains a definition 
of terms. In defining “foreign principal” 
the section provides that the term shall in- 
clude “a domestic partnership, association, 
corporation, organization, or other combina- 
tion of individuals, subsidized directly or 
indirectly, in whole or in part, by any for- 
eign principal demand. * * By reason of 
this limited definition agents of a domestic 
organization, which is financed, controlled, 
supervised or directed by a foreign govern- 
ment or foreign political party, are not re- 
quired to register unless it can be established 
that such domestic organization is subsi- 
dized” by a foreign principal. The proposal 
will bring such agents within the purview of 
the registration requirements of the act, 
irrespective of whether their organization is 
“subsidized,” if a foreign government or a 
foreign political party supervises, directs, 
controls, or finances a domestic organization 
to such a degree as to exercise substantial 
control over its policies and activities. 

Section 3 of the act sets forth the exemp- 
tions from the registration requirements. 
Among others, the section exempts any per- 
son engaging or agreeing to engage only in 
private, nonpolitical, financial, mercantile, 
or other activities in furtherance of the bona 
fide trade or commerce of such foreign prin- 
cipal or in the soliciting or collecting of 
funds and contributions within the United 
States to be used only for medical aid and 
assistance, or for food and clothing to relieve 
human suffering, * * +.” This exemption 
has been found to be ambiguous, and it is 
therefore proposed that it be amended so as 
to define more exactly the nature of the 
activities, engaged in or to be engaged in by 
an agent of a foreign principal which will 
entitle him to exemption. The amendment 
will clarify the subsection and aid in the 
making of administrative rulings. 

Another amendment which would improve 
the act is addressed to the filing and label- 
ing requirements (sections 4 (a) and 4 (b). 
These require the filing and labeling of po- 
litical propaganda transmitted in the United 
States mails or by any means or instru- 
mentality of interstate or foreign commerce 
“(i) in the form of prints, or (ii) in any 
other form which is reasonably adapted to 
being, or which he believes will be, or which 
he intends to be, disseminated or circulated 
among two or more persons.“ The quoted 
matter constitutes a test which is most dif- 
ficult to administer, and is really unwar- 
ranted. Its deletion would increase the 
effectiveness of the act. 

Finally, it is suggested that a new subsec- 
tion (e) be added to section 4 to give legis- 
lative sanction to what is presently a rule 
promulgated by the attorney general. The 
rule, designed to plug a possible loophole 
in the disclosure provisions of the act, sub- 
jects an agent of a foreign principal physi- 
cally outside of the United States to the 
registration, filing, and labeling provisions of 
the act in the event such agent disseminates 
political propaganda within the United 
States through the mails or any other in- 
strumentality of interstate or foreign com- 
merce, This rule is now being utilized by 
the Post Office Department as its legal basis 
for declaring nonmatlable propaganda 
mailed by an agent of a foreign principal 
outside the United States to persons within 
the United States, and as the basis upon 
which the Bureau of Customs is resting its 
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authority for the seizure of propaganda ma- 
terial arriving in the United States by 
freight or express from agents of foreign 
principals located outside the United States 
and destined to persons not registered with 
this Department within the United States. 
Consequently, it is considered desirable that 
this rule be given legislative approval. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this legislation. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT PERTAIN- 
ING TO FARMERS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to provide that services performed by 
agricultural employees who are not em- 
ployed by the same employer for more 
than 60 days in a calendar year will not 
be considered to be employment for 
purposes of coverage under the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system. 

When the Congress approved last sum- 
mer the amendment to the Social Secu- 
rity Act broadening the coverage of farm 
workers I made a statement on the floor 
strongly opposing broadening the cover- 
age of farmers. I pointed out that the 
bill carried the germ to destroy the small 
farm unit in many areas of this country, 
and that the tax would add greatly to the 
burden which the small farmer was al- 
ready carrying. Judging by a number 
of reports that I have received, there are 
a number of problems that are coming 
to the surface in connection with this 
program and particularly in regard to 
the tremendous burden of recordkeeping. 

It seems to me that an employee not 
employed by the same employer for more 
than 60 days in a calendar year should 
be exempt, and I certainly urge the ap- 
propriate committee of Congress to give 
this important question immediate con- 
sideration. 

It will be recalled that the bill as 
finally approved provides for coverage of 
any farm worker who earns as much as 
$100 a year from any one employer. 

The $100 a year criterion is bringing 
into the picture a large number of per- 
sons who are not really a part of the 
farm-labor force, such as a farm boy 
working for a neighbor on Saturdays, a 
high-school boy working a few weeks 
during a summer vaction, local people 
who turn out for a couple of weeks to 
help harvest a cotton crop or a straw- 
berry crop, and numerous other situa- 
tions where the work is extremely tem- 
porary in nature. It does not seem to 
me that any purpose is accomplished by 
the inclusion of this very casual type of 
employment, and that this goes beyond 
the intention that the Congress had in 
mind in enacting the legislation. 

A second major problem is that asso- 
ciated with the so-called day-haul labor. 
For example, during the cotton season, 
or during a vegetable or fruit harvest 
season, a farmer may need to employ 
about 20 workers for a period of 4 or 6 
weeks, He may send his own trucker, or 
some trucker with whom he has an ar- 
rangement, into a local city each morn- 
ing to haul out workers wishing to work 
that day. The daily turnover of such 
workers is very heavy, quite normally 50 
percent or more, and occasionally 100 
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percent. Thus, during a 2-month pericd 
a farmer may actually employ five or six 
hundred workers, even though the num- 
ber of workers on his farm at any one 
time is not over 20. 

These workers are usually paid once 
a day, or in some cases many times a 
day as they deliver harvested products 
to the central collecting point. 

Of the five or six hundred workers this 
farmer may employ during a harvest 
season, not a single worker, or perhaps 
1 or 2 workers, may work for the farmer 
a sufficient number of days to earn a 
hundred dollars. But the farmer has no 
way of knowing which workers are likely 
to come back to his farm and earn $100 
or more. 

Therefore, if the farmer is to be sure 
that he complies with the law he must 
keep a record of how much money is 
paid to each of these five or six hundred 
workers. This involves a record-keeping 
operation extremely difficult to work into 
the established pattern of harvesting 
operations in many areas. As a result 
of all this record keeping, the employer 
may not actually pay any social-secu- 
rity tax at all because no individual 
worker earns as much as $100, or in other 
instances the amount of the social- 
security tax will be a few dollars. We 
have here a situation in which the cost 
to the employer of collecting the tax 
will be many times greater than the 
amount of the tax itself. It is, I think, 
an impossible situation and one which 
the Congress should study to determine 
if there may not be a means of avoiding 
this burden without jeopardizing the 
major purposes of the 1954 amendments 
to the social-security law. 

In order to provide a basis for con- 
sideration of the problem, this bill which 
I am introducing provides for what 
might be called a qualification period; 
that is, a period of employment that is 
not covered by social-security tax lia- 
bility. Those who qualify by working 
the requisite number of days will then 
be considered to be covered by social 
security for the remainder of the period 
worked. It is my belief that this pro- 
posal will eliminate the great bulk of 
record keeping required by the present 
legislation without appreciably affect- 
ing the purposes of the 1954 amendment. 

Another problem has arisen in this 
connection, that is, the status of share- 
croppers. It was my understanding of 
the amendments we approved last sum- 
mer that a sharecropper was to be con- 
sidered as self-employed. I understand, 
however, that interpretations are being 
made that a sharecropper under certain 
circumstances is to be classified as an 
employer, and that the landowner is 
therefore responsible for withholding a 
paying tax in such instances. I think 
this goes beyond the intent of the Con- 
gress, but since the law is apparently 
not explicit in this connection, I am in- 
troducing a bill to clarify the intent of 
the law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1279) to provide that 
services performed by agricultural em- 
ployees who are not employed by the 
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same employer for more than 60 days 
in a calendar year shall not be consid- 
ered to be “employment” for the pur- 
poses of coverage under the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system, 
introduced by Mr. STENNIS, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


EXTENSION OF EDUCATIONAL 
BENEFITS TO MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which proposes to extend the GI 
bill of rights so that its educational 
benefits will be made available to all of 
our young men and women who enter 
the service through the Selective Service 
System or through voluntary enlistment. 
The proposal would accomplish that ob- 
jective by extending until July 1, 1959, 
the basic service period for establishing 
educational benefit eligibility. 

All of us in the Congress and the 
people of the Nation appreciate that we 
are in an emergency. It is highly un- 
likely that we can foresee any period in 
the near future when we shall need less 
military manpower. Our manpower 
needs, in fact, may continue to grow as 
we meet constant international crises 
and growing tensions. It will be neces- 
sary that our military forces be large 
and that the morale of those forces be 
high. It is to me unfair and unjustifi- 
able to say that young men and women 
who entered the Armed Forces in Janu- 
ary of this year somehow are more de- 
serving of benefits from their Nation 
than the men and women who enter 
the Armed Forces in March of this year 
or January of next year. These men 
and women will be serving together in 
the same units and with the same re- 
sponsibilities. They should receive the 
same benefits. 

My proposal relates at this time to 
the extension of the GI educational bene- 
fits law because I consider the educa- 
tional program the least controversial 
of the benefits we call the GI bill of 
rights. The educational program is of 
value not only to the individuals who 
are able to continue their education by 
virtue of it, but is also vitally important 
to our Nation. A well-educated citizenry 
is the foundation stone of a strong de- 
mocracy. I, therefore, look upon my pro- 
posal not only as providing a reward for 
service to deserving men and women who 
join the armed services, but also as be- 
ing of value to the national security of 
the United States. 

In order to achieve this objective, I am 
presenting my proposal to the Senate in 
two forms. First is a separate bill to 
amend the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952, and second is this 
same proposal in the form of an amend- 
ment to the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act. It is my hope that the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee will favorably report my bill. It 
is my intention to propose an amend- 
ment when H. R. 3005 reaches the floor 
if it seems at that time to be the most 
effective way for the Senate to pass upon 
the proposal. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1282) to amend the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 so as to extend until July 1, 1959, 
the basic service period for establishing 
eligibility for educational benefits, intro- 
duced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Oommittee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


INCREASE OF CERTAIN ANNUITIES 
UNDER FOREIGN SERVICE RE- 
TIREMENT AND DISABILITY SYS- 
TEM 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to make certain increases in the 
annuities of annuitants under the For- 
eign Service disability system. 

Until 1946, our Foreign Service per- 
sonnel served under the basic act of 1924. 
In 1946 the act was amended in a form 
which effectuated a reorganization of the 
Foreign Service, so as to provide a better 
Foreign Service, with increased pay for 
those in that Service. 

Normally, when Congress increases the 
pay of those who are engaged in any 
particular governmental service, provi- 
sion is made for an automatic increase 
in the retirement pay of those who have 
previously retired from that service. 
But a ruling by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral held that this particular act did not 
provide for such an automatic increase. 

In 1952, Congress passed an act pro- 
viding for a 7-percent increase in retire- 
ment pay. However, the increase which 
was provided for the active personnel in 
the Foreign Service approximated an 
average of about 33% percent. The re- 
sult has been that the few persons who 
had retired before that time have re- 
ceived an increase of only about 7 per- 
cent, whereas those who have continued 
to serve received an increase which 
probably averages about 33 ½ percent. 

The bill I am introducing attempts to 
adjust that discrimination and to make 
it possible for the few persons—there 
are probably not more than 200—to re- 
ceive greater benefits. These persons 
constituted the real backbone of our For- 
eign Service in the years prior to World 
War II. 

I think the measure is entitled to the 
most careful consideration of the Senate 
and of Congress as a whole, and I hope 
that favorable action will be taken on it 
without too much delay. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be printed at this 
point in the Record. It is very brief, and 
I think it would be helpful in pro- 
viding information to all Members of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1287) to make certain in- 
creases in the annuities of annuitants 
under the Foreign Service retirement and 
disability system, introduced by Mr. 
SPARKMAN, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on For- 
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eign Relations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the annuity of an 
annuitant under the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system pursuant to the 
act of May 24, 1924 (45 Stat. 140), as 
amended, or the Foreign Service Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 999), shall be increased the first 
day of the second month following enact- 
ment of this act in accordance with the 
following rules: 

If the annuitant was formerly a partici- 
pant in the system, the annuity to which he 
is entitled shall be increased— 

(a) by 25 percent if his retirement took 
place before July 1, 1945; 

(b) by 22.5 percent if his retirement took 
place on or after July 1, 1945, but before 
July 1, 1946; 

(c) by 17.5 percent if his retirement took 
place on or after July 1, 1946, but before 
July 1, 1947; 

(d) by 11.25 percent if his retirement took 
place on or after July 1, 1947, but before 
July 1, 1948; and 

(e) by 5 percent if his retirement took 
place on or after July 1, 1948, but before 
July 1, 1949. 

Sec. 2. (a) The increase in the annuity of 
an annuitant who was formerly a participant 
in the system shall be computed on the 
annuity he was entitled to receive imme- 
diately prior to the effective date of Public 
Law 348, 82d Congress; (b) in the case of an 
officer who elected a reduced annuity at 
time of retirement and who availed himself 
of the restoration clause in section 821 (b) 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, such officer’s annuity shall be re- 
computed, in the event of his wife’s prior 
death at any time after the effective date of 
Public Law 348, on the basis of the full 
annuity to which he would have been en- 
titled had his wife died prior to July 1, 1948. 

Sec. 3. If the annuitant receives an an- 
nuity as the survivor of a former partici- 
pant in the system, the increase in the an- 
nuity shall be based on the amount by which 
the annuity of the former participant would 
be increased, pursuant to sections 1 and 2 
of this act, if he were still living. The in- 
crease in the annuity of such an annuitant 
shall bear the same ratio to the increase that 
would be received by the former participant 
as their respective annuities, computed as 
of a date immediately prior to the effective 
date of Public Law 348, 82d Congress, bear 
to each other. 

Sec. 4. If a wife of a Foreign Service offi- 
cer who retired prior to July 1, 1949, becomes 
an annuitant subsequent to the effective date 
of this act, as a result of the election made 
by the officer at time of retirement, such 
widow shall be entitled to the same increase 
as though she was an annuitant on the ef- 
fective date of this act. 

Sec. 5. In no case shall an annuity in- 
creased under this act exceed the maximum 
annuity payable under section 821 (a) or 
(b) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended. 

Sec. 6. No annuity currently payable to 
any annuitant under the Foreign Service re- 
tirement and disability system shall be re- 
duced as a result of the provisions of this 
act. 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 
RELATING TO DISAPPROVAL OF 
INDIVIDUAL ITEMS IN APPRO- 
PRIATON BILLS wt 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 

resolution to amend the Constitution of 
the United States relative to disapproval 
of individual items in appropriation bills. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp, a statement by me ex- 
plaining the proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection the explanation will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative 
to disapproval of items or provisions in 
appropriation bills, introduced by Mr. 
Byrp, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The statement presented by Mr. Bynp 
is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 


The question of authorizing the President 
to veto single items in appropriation bills 
has been considered for nearly a hundred 
years. I have advocated it as a means of 
reducing nonessential Federal expenditures 
since I came to the Senate 22 years ago. I 
am today introducing proposed legislation 
which I believe to be a new approach to its 
accomplishment. 

The new joint resolution would amend 
the Constitution to allow Congress to confer 
the authority on the President by statute. 
Heretofore, most proposals have been in the 
form of amendments writing specific item 
veto authority directly into the Constitu- 
tion. 

Principal objections to writing the au- 
thority directly into the Constitution have 
included: 

1. The contention that too much time 
would be required to repeal a constitutional 
amendment in the event of a President who 
would abuse the authority, or exploit it for 
political purposes. 

2. The contention that too much time 
would be required to amend the Constitu- 
tion to perfect the provision on the basis of 
experience. 

3. The requirement for brevity in the Con- 
stitution precludes necessary definitions of 
such terms as “items” and “provisions.” 

The approach contemplated in the amend- 
ment would meet all of these objections, and 
at the same time conform with the views of 
many legal authorities that a constitutional 
provision is required to confer item veto 
authority on the President. 

The resolution would amend the Consti- 
tution to provide that “Congress may by law 
authorize the President to disapprove any 
item or provision, as defined by the Congress“ 
in any appropriation bill it passes, in the 
same manner, and subject to the same au- 
thority of Congress to override a presiden- 
tial veto of the whole bill. 

Under this arrangement Congress could 
define items and provisions in such manner 
as it chooses with respect to limitations on 
appropriations, legislative riders, etc. 

Action on repeal or amendment of a stat- 
ute is much simpler and faster than amend- 
ing the Constitution. In fact, the statute 
could be written so its effect could be sus- 
pended for specified periods by resolution 
which would not be subject to veto. 

The wisdom of the item veto is demon- 
strated by the fact that a great majority of 
the States have conferred the authority upon 
their governors, and the record of its use in 
the States is impressive in terms of savings 
in nonessential appropriations. 

The Federal budget has been in the red 23 
out of 26 years. The Federal debt is at its 
peacetime peak of $280 billion. Contingent 
debt of the Federal Government is approxi- 
mately $250 billion. Under present condi- 
tions a balanced budget is not within sight. 

Under these circumstances, it would seem 
that every device for responsible and con- 
structive ecomomy should be used. I be- 
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Jieve this is such a device, and that it is 
properly safeguarded in the form I have 
suggested. 

The joint resolution reads as follows: 

“Resolved (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That the following article 
is proposed as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 

“ ARTICLE — 

“ ‘SECTION 1. The Congress may by law au- 
thorize the President to disapprove any item 
or provision, as defined by the Congress, in 
any appropriation bill which shall have 
passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate and shall have been presented to him 
for his approval, in the same manner and 
subject to the same limitations as he may, 
under section 7 of article I of this Constitu- 
tion, disapprove as a whole any bill which 
shall have been presented to him. Whenever 
the President pursuant to any such authori- 
zation disapproves more than 1 item or pro- 
vision in any appropriation bill, the vote 
of the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate upon reconsideration shall be taken sepa- 
rately on each such item or provision. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States, 
as provided in the Constitution, within 7 
years from the date of its submission to the 
States by the Congress.’” 


AMENDMENT OF UNIVERSAL MILI- 
TARY TRAINING AND SERVICE 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 3005) to further amend 
the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act by extending the authority 
to induct certain individuals, and to ex- 
tend the benefits under the Dependents 
Assistance Act to July 1, 1959, which were 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, and ordered to be printed. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS AND EXTEN- 
SION ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. AttortTl], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. BENDER], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], and the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Young], I submit, for appropriate ref- 
erence, an amendment to House bill 1, 
to extend the authority of the President 
to enter into trade agreements under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes. At 
the proper time the amendment will be 
proposed on the floor of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 
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Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment just submitted 
by me for myself and 16 distinguished 
Republican and Democratic Senators 
representing every geographical area of 
the country, is to place a reasonable 
limit upon the foreign oil which is flood- 
ing the United States at the rate of a 
million two hundred fifty thousand bar- 
rels every day. 

Let it be thoroughly understood that it 
is not the purpose of the amendment to 
destroy or impair the principle of re- 
ciprocal trade with the other nations of 
the world. On the contrary, it is my be- 
lief that the amendment, if adopted, 
would strengthen the sound reciprocal 
trade principle by protecting it from 
abuse by those who are more concerned 
about profits than they are about the 
general welfare. 

The basic principles upon which the 
nation was founded have survived for 
almost 200 years because, from time to 
time, they have been subjected to such 
restraints and limitations as were dic- 
tated by changing times and conditions 
and the instincts of national self-preser- 
vation. 

It is in this spirit, Mr. President, that 
the sponsors of this amendment will urge 
the Senate to make it a part of the law 
of the land. 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES OF COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LIC WORKS—REFERENCE OF RES- 
OLUTION TO COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar No. 
38, the resolution (S. Res. 70) increasing 
the limit of expenditures by the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, be taken from 
the calendar and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Address entitled “The Expanding Great 
Lakes Frontier,” delivered by him before the 
Antigo (Wis.) Chamber of Commerce on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1955. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF BEN F. CAMERON, OF MIS- 
SISSIPPI, TO BE UNITED STATES 
CIRCUIT JUDGE, FIFTH CIRCUIT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
pursuant to notice published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of February 23, 1955, 
on behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, notice is hereby given to all persons 
interested in the nomination of Ben F. 
Cameron, of Mississippi, to be United 
States circuit judge, fifth circuit, vice 
Edwin R. Holmes, retired, that a hearing 
has been scheduled on this nomination 
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for 3 p. m. Friday, March 4, 1955, in the 
committee room, room 424, Senate Office 
Building, at which time all persons in- 
terested in this nomination may make 
any representations which are pertinent. 
The subcommittee consists of myself, 
chairman, the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. EASTLAND], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF GEORGE W. PERKINS, OF 
NEW YORK, TO BE UNITED STATES 
PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE ON 
COUNCIL OF NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ORGANIZATION 


Mr. GEORGE. The Senate received 
today the nomination of George W. 
Perkins, of New York, to. be the United 
States Permanent Representative on the 
Council of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, with the rank and status 
of Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary, vice John C. Hughes, re- 
signed. I give notice that this nomina- 
tion will be considered by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations at the expiration 
of 6 days, in accordance with the Com- 
mittee rule. 


THE CLAY ROAD PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp certain editorials 
and articles with respect to the program 
known as the Clay road program. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
of January 26, 1955] 


THe New Roap PROGRAM 


The President is scheduled to send to Con- 
Thursday his recommendations for a 
10-year, 101-billion, Federal-State road 
building program. It contains one big flaw. 
Something will have to be done in the 
next 10 years if the Nation’s roads are to re- 
main adequate to handle the expected vol- 
ume of vehicular traffic. The President's 
plan is intended to bring about the needed 
improvements. But the financing will mean 
a large increase in the national debt. 

The proposed bookkeeping setup is such 
as to avoid the appearance of debt increase. 
Actually it will be cellophane camouflage. 
Senator Harry F. Brrp (Democrat, Virginia), 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee 
and economy watchdog of Capitol Hill, has 
been at pains to point this out. 

As outlined in the report of the President's 
Advisory Committee on a National Highway 
Program submitted on January 11, the 10- 
year plan concentrates on modernizing the 
key 40,000-mile national system of interstate 
highways. The Federal Government would 
continue for 10 years its regular aid to 
States, at the rate of about $600 million a 
year. The State and local governments 
would spend about $70 billion over the 10 


years. 

In addition to its regular contributions to 
State governments, the Federal Government 
would spend an additional $25 billion on 
interstate highways. Some 5 billion of this 
would come from licenses—filling stations, 
motels—on the rights-of-way. The remain- 
ing $20 billion would come from 30-year, 
8+percent bonds issued by a Federal high- 
way corporation. 

These bonds, fully taxable, would be guar- 
anteed by the United States Treasury, but 
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the debt represented would not be included 
in the public debt under obligations guar- 
anteed by the Government. Annual pay- 
ments would be met by appropriations by 
Congress out of the revenues which the 
Federal Government will derive from the 
motor vehicle fuel and lubricating oil taxes 
projected at the present rates. 

The $20-billion bond plan, says Senator 
Bynp, would mean “operating the Govern- 
ment on two sets of books. One set for ac- 
tivities financed by borrowing outside the 
(public) debt and expenditures outside 
budgetary control, and the other set for ac- 
tivities financed by borrowing on the record 
and expenditures under budget control.” 

Brno charges also that the bond plan 
would “dry up gasoline tax revenue for 20 
years, from 1966 to 1987,” although these 
revenues would not be specifically earmarked 
for debt retirement by Congress. And he 
points out that the aggregated interest 
charges on the bonds would run to more 
than $11,500 million, or 55 cents on the 
dollar. 

No matter what oratory may ensue on the 
proposed plan, the essential point is this: If 
the Government is responsible for a debt, it 
makes no difference how that responsibility 
is recorded. Laudable as the intent of the 
plan may be, the country’s debt ceiling is 
dangerously high now. 


— 


[From the Martinsville (Va.) Bulletin of 
January 17, 1955 


Senator Scotr MIGHT Give SENATOR BYRD 
Ipea Asout How To Ger ROADS 

Last week Gov. Robert F. Kennon, of Lou- 
isiana, went to Washington and told a high- 
way conference that he felt taxpayers would 
shell out money for road construction less 
grudgingly than for any other purpose, 

He said he felt this was so because the 
taxpayer is convinced he is really getting 
something for his money when roads are 
built with what he pays for taxes, 

The Louisiana Governor was speaking in 
support of the Federal highway plan sub- 
mitted to President Eisenhower by a special 
committee appointed to investigate the mat- 
ter. 

On Saturday of this past week, United 
States Senator Harry F. BYRD, of Virginia, 
took the Federal plan apart, declaring that it 
was wrong financially and would destroy the 
Federal budget. He appears to be very defi- 
nitely against the same plan, at least in its 
financial aspects, that appears to be warmly 
supported by Governor Kennon and others, 

We confess we know little about the Fed- 
eral highway plan. All we profess to know 
is that we need highways and plenty of 
them. We need them in Virginia and we 
need them badly. About the rest of the 
Nation, we can hardly say. 

To Senator Byrd we say only that we need 
the highways in Virginia and hope someone 
can come up with a plan that will meet his 
sympathetic support. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot undertake the program, per- 
haps the State of Virginia could handle its 
own needs with the same recognition of 
need, that has made North Carolina high- 
ways an envy of those Virginians who enjoy 
them. Perhaps our Senator would enjoy 
calling on Senator Kerr Scorr, of North 
Carolina, to find out how better and ade- 
quate roads can be acquired as needs de- 
mand, 


[From the Lake Worth (Fla.) Leader of 
January 21, 1955] 
Byrrp Hrrs Roap PLAN 

“Thoroughly unsound” was Senator HARRY 
F. Byro’s verdict on the multi-billion-dollar 
highway program formally proposed to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last week by his advisory 
committee for a national highway plan, 
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The contemplated procedures, he added, 
would violate financing principles, defy 
budgetary control, and evade Federal debt 
law. With a good deal of restraint he 
avoided the obvious word, “sham.” 

First among the Virginian's targets was 
the proposal to set up a Federal corporation 
to sell $20 billion in Government-guaranteed 
bonds at 3 percent interest. The bonds 
would be retired from revenues from the 
2-cents-a-gallon gasoline tax, and 5 billion 
more would be raised by taxing filling sta- 
tions and motels along roads. 

This bond issue would cost taxpayers more 
than $11.5 billion in interest, which would 
mean every dollar borrowed would eventu- 
ally cost $1.55. But to make matters worse, 
in Senator Brap’s opinion, it is proposed that 
the bonds not be included in the regular 
Government debt figure, This would mean 
keeping two sets of books and pave the way 
for endless outlays for other building pro- 
grams under the same formula of financial 
legerdemain. Furthermore, it is predicted, 
the bonds will probably not be paid off at 
maturity, in keeping with the current idea 
on debt retirement. 

Having had long experience with road- 
building in his own State, Senator BYRD 
proposes an alternate plan. 

First, he suggests that the 2-cent gaso- 
line tax now being collected by the Federal 
‘Government be repealed, thus permitting the 
States to reimpose it. Secondly, the present 
Federal aid to primary, secondary, and urban 
road system which, for many years has been 
integrated with State highway systems, 
should be continued on a longstanding basis. 
This amounts to $535 million. Further, the 
lubricating-oil tax now collected by the Fed- 
eral Government be continued, and finally, 
a one-half cent per gallon Federal gasoline 
tax be imposed. Revenue from this tax plus 
the Federal lubricating-oll tax, according to 
estimates of increasing use, shortly would 
be sufficient to compensate the Federal 
Treasury for this Federal aid. 

Under this plan, it is declared, States 
would retain as much control over .their 
roads as they have had in the past; $11.5 
billion would be saved for additional road 
construction; and road revenue would be 
evenly distributed over future years to keep 
highways modernized to meet changing con- 
ditions. 

By comparison, the Byrd program stands 
out as a forthright approach to a major 
problem without an effort at financial trick- 
ery and misrepresentation of the kind that 
has been offered to Mr. Eisenhower. And as 
such it is recommended reading for Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, head of the Presidential 
Advisory Committee, whose voice carries so 
much weight at the White House. Its im- 
portance is already conceded by the Demo- 
cratic Congress. 


[From the Boise (Idaho) Statesman of 
January 17, 1955] 


MR. BYRD TALKS SENSE 


One Democratic Member of the United 
States Senate who demands attention when 
money matters are discussed is Senator BYRD 
of Virginia. And the Senator has been heard 
from in one of the occasional times he speaks 
up on Federal expenditure. 

Senator Bryn has criticized, as “thorough- 
ly unsound,” the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s plan for a multi-billion dollar high- 
way program financed in part by revenue 
outside the Federal budget. There are few 
who will dispute Mr. Byrp's reasoning. Once 
the Government starts an extensive use of 
outside financing to attain the desires of 
any administration it is plain that the budg- 
et is meaningless. Furthermore, the entire 
obligation of a Federal administration to 
have concern for the expenditure of public 
funds will have been discarded. 

This particular Eisenhower plan, which 
has some likeness to the New Deal schemes 
that were generated to create prosperity, 
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should not be necessary if the Nation’s econ- 
omy is as sound as the President has con- 
tended. Only in times of national disaster, 
when the economy is at a low ebb, should the 
Federal Government attempt extraneous ex- 
penditure of any kind, and then only 
through a period of readjustment. The Fed- 
eral Government's function is to govern, and 
nothing more. There is no emergency now, 
and none in sight. 

Under the Eisenhower highway program, 
the Federal Government would expend $25 
billion over and above normal highway ex- 
penditures for an interstate network. A Fed- 
eral highway corporation would raise $20 
billion of this amount by floating bonds, and 
the debt would not be classed as part of the 
Federal budget. The bonds would be retired 
from revenues from the Federal 2-cent gaso- 
line tax. The remaining 85 billion would be 
raised by fees charged to filling stations, mo- 
tels, and other businesses along the high- 
ways. 

Senator Byrp has a better suggestion: Re- 
turn to the States 114 cents of the Federal 
gasoline tax and let them build their own 
highways, meanwhile forgetting the $20 bil- 
lion of Federal bonds. 

As always, the gentleman from Virginia 
knows what he is talking about. 


[From the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin of 
January 21, 1955 


SENATOR Bynn's HIGHWAY PLAN 


Senator Byrp, of Virginia, is in accord 
with the views of the special committee 
named by President Eisenhower which has 
recommended a 10-year plan of highway 
construction that will involve the expendi- 
tures of over $100 billion, No one recog- 
nizes more fully than I,” declares the Sena- 
tor, “the need of road improvement to meet 
the constantly increasing impact of modern- 
day traffic.” On the other hand he doesn’t 
like the method that has been suggested for 
financing the plan, He cannot understand 
how the proposed arrangement can be car- 
ried out without actually increasing the in- 
debtedness of the Nation. 

Being in favor of such construction, but 
-believing that some other way of meeting 
the situation would be preferable, he has 
done what is always asked under such cir- 
cumstances, produced a plan which he fig- 
ures will meet the requirements and at the 
same time will not create a greater national 
debt and at the same time save billions in 
interest for other road construction. 

Under his substitute plan Senator BYRD 
recommends: 

1. That the 2-cent gas tax now being col- 
lected by the Federal Government be re- 
pealed, thus permitting the States to re- 
impose it. 

2. Present Federal aid to primary, second- 
ary, and urban road systems which, for 
many years has been integrated with State 
highway systems, be continued on the long- 
standing match basis. This amounts to $535 
million. 

3. That the lubricating-oil tax now col- 
lected by the Federal Government be con- 
tinued, 

4. A one-half-cent gallon Federal gaso- 
line tax. Revenue from this tax plus the 
Federal lubricating-oil tax, according to esti- 
mates of increasing use, shortly will be suf- 
ficient to compensate the Federal Treasury 
for this Federal aid. 

This represents a look at the highway- 
building program which is deserving of con- 
sideration as further study is given to the 
question by Congress. It doesn't represent 
opposition to the proposed system of im- 
proved roads throughout the country. 
Rather is it agreed by the Senator that such 
construction is needed. What he is con- 
cerned about is keeping away from piling up 
Federal indebtedness and he cannot see how 
the bonding plan escapes being regarded as 
an increased debt. 


ways. 


Government debt. 
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The Byrd plan leaves much of the gas-tax 
revenue now going to the Federal Govern- 
ment to the States, with the half a cent stilt 
going to the Government for meeting the 
road work on which the Federal and State 
Governments join. The saving in interest 
is a substantial one. 

The administration's idea of seeing that 
the country is provided with a better sys- 
tem of highways has received a good recep- 
tion. That Congress will do something about 
it is to be expected. That other suggestions 
regarding financing will be offered is prob- 
able but out of the medley of ideas an efi- 
cient and economical plan should result. 


[From the New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier of January 24, 1955] 


HicHway PROGRAM ARGUMENTS 


It now looks as if President Eisenhower's 
proposed 10-year road-building program— 
to be offered to Congress in a special mes- 
sage on Thursday—may become one of the 
most controversial items on the 1955 agenda. 

While it is not argued that the roads 
shouldn't be built, there is a definite cleay- 
age on Capitol Hill on the financing methods 
proposed by the Clay Commission. 

The program as now constituted would 
cost $101 billion. Of this, State and local 
governments would supply $70 billion, $6 
billion would come from regular Federal tax 
moneys, $5 billion would come from fees 
from gas stations, motels and other business 
enterprises operating along the new high- 
The remaining $20 billion would be 
borrowed via 30-year, 3 percent bonds to be 
offered—outside the Federal debt limit by a 
Federal corporation created for that purpose. 
Presumably these bonds would be retired on 
schedule by toll revenues, 

Senator Byrp and some others already 
have challenged the soundness of the prin- 
ciple of creating this kind of extra-budgetary 
It is argued that once 
such a precedent has been set, statutory ceil- 
ings on the Federal debt will become mean- 
ingless. 

There will be counter-proposals. One will 
be that the Federal tax on gasoline be cut 
from 2 cents a gallon to ½ cent so the States 
can increase their own gas taxes 114 cents a 
gallon and do the highway-building them- 
selves according to the Clay Commission 
blueprint, 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) News of 
January 20, 1955] 


Gop Brick HIGHWAYS 


Senator Byrd has a plan for financing the 
$100 billion, 10-year highway program pro- 
posed by the President's Advisory Committee. 

Instead of the gold-brick scheme devised 
by the committee, which would hike the 
Federal debt without acknowledging it, the 
Senator suggests: 

Repeal the 2-cent Federal gasoline tax so 
the States may reimpose it and pay for their 
own highway construction. Use a Federal 
tax on lubricating oil and a new half-cent 


_tax on gasoline to finance the present Fed- 


eral aid program for roads. 

This, the Senator estimates, would save 
loading the cost of the program on future 
generations—with an additional price tag of 
$11,500,000,000 for interest on the debt. 

In the Senator’s own State of Virginia, a 
first-class highway system has been built 
and maintained on a pay-as-you-go basis— 
which makes it cheaper and doesn't indulge 
in the sleazy trick of passing on to the 
children our own obligations. What’s wrong 
with Virginia's way? 


[From the Texarkana (Ark.) Gazette of 
January 19, 1955 
SENATOR BYRD AND THE HIGHWAY PROJECT 
In the Sunday morning dispatches, Sena- 
tor Byrn of Virginia was quoted as blasting 
the Presidential Commission’s proposal for 
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a multi-billion-dollar highway program as 
thoroughly unsound and one which he be- 
lieves would completely destroy the budget 
as a Federal debt limitation. 

People who advocate a balanced budget, a 
halt to inflation, and a sound economy, who 
also have some knowledge of finance, will 
thoroughly agree with him. 

The proposed authority to the suggested 
highway commission to raise $20 billion by 
floating bonds would clearly be an evasion 
of the present Federal debt limitation. The 
proposed allocation of the present revenue 
from the 2-cent-a-gallon gasoline tax to 
retire these bonds would be a diversion from 
the present revenues of the Government and 
would further unbalance the budget. 

However, President Eisenhower has appar- 
ently lost much if not all of his interest in 
any attempt to balance the budget, prob- 
ably having come to the conclusion that the 
public is not particularly interested in re- 
covering from the 20-year financial debauch 
and is in favor of trying to taper off rather 
than sober up. 

This is evidenced by the highway proposal, 
the proposal to increase payments to the 
defense forces and Government employees, 
the increase in social benefits of one kind 
and another with no suggestion of any in- 
crease in taxes to take care of the increased 
expenses, which can only lead to further 
deficits. The present deficit is figured at 
around $4 billion. 

Are we going back to the old New Deal 
proposal to spend and spend and tax and 
tax with the idea that we can spend our- 
selves into prosperity? 

Apparently we are. 


From the Tucson (Ariz.) Star of 
January 18, 1955] 


HIGHWAY PLAN UNSOUND 


Senator BYRD, of Virginia, was right last 
week when he attacked the Clay Commis- 
sion plans for a vast interstate network 
of Federal highways as financially unsound, 

The plans, expected to be incorporated 
in a forthcoming message from the Presi- 
dent, envisage a $25 billion highway pro- 
gram, $20 billion of it financed by 3-percent 
revenue bonds repayable from Federal gaso- 
line taxes, and $5 billion of it by fees on 
service stations, motels, and other business 
establishments along the highways. 

Senator Brrp’s point, in attacking the pro- 
posal, is that it would destroy the Federal 
budget and debt limit, by allowing a $25 
billion indebtedness to be incurred by the 
Government, completely separate from our 
current bookkeeping system. “You cannot 
evade debts by definition,” he pointed out, 
adding that in 30 years the money would 
cost taxpayers 55 cents on the dollar, and 
the chance of it being repaid in that time 
were slim, since we have retired not a dollar 
of Federal debt in a quarter of a century. 

In condemning the plan, which would 
certainly entail waste on a grand scale, 
Senator Byrd wisely suggested that we con- 
tinue the present system, in effect, of Fed- 
eral and State cooperation on highway build- 
ing. 
This, he points out, would permit States 
to retain what control they now have over 
highways, would save $11.5 billion in inter- 
est for future highway building, and would 
allow a flexible and continuing construction 
program designed to keep highways mod- 
ernized to meet changing conditions. 

From the Florence (Ala.) Times of 
January 20, 1955] 
Mr. BYRD Hits SHAM ROAD PLAN 

“Thoroughly unsound,” was Senator HARRY 
F. BYRD’s verdict on the multibillion-dollar 
highway program formally proposed to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last week by his advisory 
committee for a national highway plan. 

The contemplated procedures, he added, 
would, “violate financing principles, defy 
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budgetary control, and evade Federal debt 
law.” With a good deal of restraint he 
avoided the obvious word, “sham.” 

First among the Virginian’s targets was the 
proposal to set up a Federal corporation to 
sell $20 billion in Government-guaranteed 
bonds at 3 percent interest. The bonds 
would be retired from revenues from the 2- 
cents-a-gallon gasoline tax, and $5 billion 
more would be raised by taxing filling sta- 
tions and motels along roads. 

This bond issue would cost taxpayers more 
than $11.5 billion in interest, which would 
mean every dollar borrowed would eventually 
cost $1.55. But to make matters worse in 
Senator Brnp's opinion, it is proposed that 
the bonds not be included in the regular 
Government debt figure. This would mean 
keeping two sets of books and pave the way 
for endless outlays for other building pro- 
grams under the same formula of financial 
legerdemain. Furthermore, it is predicted, 
the bonds will probably not be paid off at 
maturity, in keeping with the current idea 
on debt retirement. 

Having had long experience with road 
building in his own State, Senator BYRD pro- 
poses an alternate plan. 

First, he suggests that the 2-cent gasoline 
tax now being collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment be repealed, thus permitting the 
States to reimpose it. Secondly, the present 
Federal aid to primary, secondary, and urban 
road systems which, for many years has been 
integrated with State highway systems, 
should be continued on a long standing basis. 
This amounts to $535 million. Further, the 
lubricating oil tax now collected by the Fed- 
eral Government be continued, and finally 
a one-half-cent-per-gallon Federal gasoline 
tax be imposed. Revenue from this tax plus 
the Federal lubricating-olil tax, according to 
estimates of increasing use, shortly would be 
sufficient to compensate the Federal Treasury 
for this Federal aid. 

“Under this plan,” it is declared, “States 
would retain as much control over their 
roads as they have had in the past; $11.5 bil- 
lion would be saved for additional road con- 
struction; and road revenue would be evenly 
distributed over future years to keep high- 
ways modernized to meet changing condi- 
tions.” 

By comparison, the Byrd program stands 
out as a forthright approach to a major prob- 
lem without an effort at financial trickery 
and misrepresentation of the kind that has 
been offered to Mr. Eisenhower. And as such 
it is recommended reading for Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay, head of the presidential advisory 
committee, whose voice carries so much 
weight at the White House. Its importance 
is already conceded by the Democratic Con- 
gress.—The Nashville Tennessean. 


From the Dothan (Ala.) Eagle of January 
17, 1955 


A HIGHWAY PROGRAM THAT ISN'T UNANIMOUS 
Yer 


President Eisenhower's. proposed 10-year 
road-building program, which carries a price 
tag of $101 billion, sparkles with appeal for 
if there is anything that the people of this 
country want it is more, better, and safer 
highways—particularly when the Federal 
Government bears part of the cost. 

This program, developed by a Presidential 
Highway Commission, would include a net- 
work of toll roads desired by the Federal 
Government for strategic defense purposes, 
The Federal Government would pay $25 bil- 
lion of the cost and the States and local 
governments the remainder. As an induce- 
ment for the State and local governments 
to participate, they would be allowed to 
use the tolls to liquidate their expenses and, 
in addition, the Federal Government would 
give them other money to help build primary 
and secondary highways. 

To finance the cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Commission proposes establish- 
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ment of a Federal Highway Corporation, 
which would float $20 billion worth of bonds 
to be repaid by the Federal tax of 2 cents a 
gallon on gasoline. The FHC would get the 
other $5 billion from fees on filling stations, 
motels, etc., along the highways. None of 
this new $25 billion debt would be classed 
as part of the present Federal debt. 

But, appealing as this plan may seem 
to be on paper, it is drawing opposition from 
quarters that advance sound arguments for 
opposition. First, the National Education 
Association is against it. Second, the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, Third, Sen- 
ator Harry F. BYRD. 

The AAA objects to the provisions for toll 
roads on the grounds that the Commission 
would permit the Federal Government to 
pay cash to the States for toll highways 
already built—or built later—if they became 
part of the interstate highway system. 

The NEA objects because of a fear that 
State governments would be tempted to 
divert school funds to highway construction. 

Senator Brno complains that the program 
is unsound, and would wreck the Govern- 
ment's already questionable control over the 
Federal debt. Establishment of the FHC, 
he says, would give the Government 2 sets 
of books—"1 set for activities financed by 
borrowing outside the debt and expendi- 
tures outside budgetary control, and the 
other set for activities financed by borrow- 
ing on the record and expenditures under 
budget control.” 

“If,” he says, “they can set up a corpora- 
tion to borrow money outside the budget 
and the debt limit to build roads, they can 
do anything.” He points out that the FHC 
would not own the roads or have any assets, 
unlike the RFC which had loans and the 
CCC which has crops as assets. 

Under the proposed interest rate on the 
FHC loan, says BYRD, the Government would 
have to pay $1.55 for every $1 borrowed and 
he doubts if the bonds would be paid off 
at maturity because, We have not paid off 
a single dollar of Federal debt in 25 years.” 

With the AAA, the NEA, Senator BYRD, 
and others who will find objections protest- 
ing the President’s road-building program 
it is, as they say in the Senate, certain to 
bring on some debate. 


— 


From the Lewiston (Ohio) Tribune of 
January 20, 1955] 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY FINANCING PROBLEMS 


President Eisenhower's proposed national 
highway program seems headed for critical 
examination in Congress, chiefly because of 
the odd financing plan recommended for it. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd (Democrat, Vir- 
ginia) raised some valid doubts about the 
plan when he objected that the program, as 
presently proposed, would “violate financing 
principles, defy budgetary control, and evade 
Federal debt law.” 

Byrp has a habit of objecting almost auto- 
matically to proposals which he thinks 
threaten States’ rights or a balanced budget. 
This time, however, he seems to have found 
a cause to which he can recruit objectors 
from outside his normal circle. 

Byrn declared in an announcement Satur- 
day, the text of which was received here yes- 
terday, that he would discuss Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s highway recommendations in the 
Senate after they are submitted to Congress 
next Thursday. Meanwhile he takes a dim 
view of the financing plan proposed by the 
National Advisory Committee for a National 
Highway Program, the Clay commission, 
Byrp declares: 

“The committee’s recommendations fall 
generally into two parts: (1) Continuation 
of the regular Federal aid to highways at the 
rate of $623 million a year, and (2) expendi- 
ture during the next 10 years of an addi- 
tional $25 billion for the so-called interstate 
highway system. Federal expenditures on 
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the two programs in 10 years would total 
$31 billion. 

“The committee estimates the $25 billion 
would construct 40,000 road-miles designated 
by the Federal Government as interstate 
highway. This would be little more than 1 
percent of all public road mileage. The 
average would be about 800 miles per State. 
For this the committee recommends bor- 
rowing $20 billion at 3 percent interest and 
collection of $5 billion in fees from filling 
stations, motels, etc., operating on the rights- 
of-way. 

“If the 30-year taxable bonds recommend- 
ed by the committee can be sold at 3 percent 
interest, and if they are paid off on schedule, 
the last maturing in 1987, the interest would 
cost more than $11.5 billion. At this rate 
every dollar borrowed would cost taxpayers 
$1.55.” 

However, Bynp contends it is most un- 
likely, in view of the Federal debt's history, 
that the bonds would be paid off on schedule 
and predicts that the program will be ex- 
panded in mileage, scope, and amount even 
before the 40,000 miles are constructed. 

“The committee recommended to the Pres- 
ident,” said Brno, “that the program be 
financed throught a Federal corporation, 
which, without either assets or income, 
would borrow $20 billion from the public. 
The Treasury, under a contract with the 
corporation, would guarantee the corpora- 
tion’s bonds, but the debt would not be in- 
cluded in the record of obligations guaran- 
teed by the United States. Annual appro- 
priations to meet principal and interest pay- 
ments would be requested, but the request 
could not be refused or reduced by subse- 
quent Congresses for 30 years if the faith 
and credit of the Government are to be hon- 
ored. If financial difficulty should develop 
at any time, the corporation with no further 
authorization could make mandatory calls 
upon the Treasury for amounts up to $5 bil- 
lion outstanding at any one time. 

“Such procedures violate financing prin- 
ciples, defy budgetary control, and evade 
Federal debt law. 

“If the Federal Government can properly 
borrow money for roads in this fashion, with- 
out regarding it as debt, and spend it with- 
out budgetary control, it may be expected 
that similar proposals will be made for 
financing endless outlays. * * * 

“This would mean operating the Govern- 
ment on two sets of books—one set for activ- 
ities financed by borrowing outside the debt 
and expenditures outside budgetary control, 
and the other set for activities financed by 
borrowing on the record and expenditures 
under budget control. 

“Count it as you will, as we spend more 
than our income, we add to our debt. The 
least the Government can do, in fairness to 
taxpayers, is to keep books and accounts in 
a manner reflecting the true state of our 
fiscal affairs.” > 

Perhaps Byrrp’s condemnations of the fiscal 
methods suggested are unduly harsh, and we 
were not greatly impressed by the States’ 
rights financing methods Byrd proposed in- 
stead. But it does seem odd that a “busi- 
nessman’s government” has proposed such 
an apparently unbusinesslike method of 
financing a very worthy project. 

If the Federal Government cannot coun- 
tenance, for example, a separate Columbia 
Basin account to help finance the expansion 
of self-liquidating Federal dam projects in 
the Northwest, how can it justify going out- 
side regular budget channels to finance a 
national project which cannot directly repay 
its costs to the taxpayers? 

Surely there must be some way, consider- 
ing the importance of a national highway 
program, to depend more upon direct taxing 
to finance it and less upon cost-doubling 
bonds, annoying tolls, and other trick meth- 
ods of raising the necessary funds. 

Mr. Eisenhower's national highway pro- 
gram is an excellent idea, particularly if it 
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can be kept reasonably free of pork-barrel 
politics and develop a truly national highway 
system. But the methods thus far suggested 
for financing it undoubtedly will get some 
deservedly critical attention in Congress.— 
B. 


— 


[From the Chicago (II.) Daily Calumet of 
January 25, 1955] 


HicHway PLAN NEEDS STUDY 


To everyone who piles up mileage in an 
automobile President Eisenhower's proposal 
to spend $100 billion in 10 years to modern- 
ize the Nation’s highways, looks good. But, 
it’s not all gold that glistens. United States 
Senator Harry F. Brno, of Virginia, great 
watchdog of Uncle Sam's purse, has spoken 
sharply against the multibillion-dollar pro- 
posal. 

Senator BYRD, whose reputation as a wallet 
watcher has maintained the Finance Com- 
mittee chairmanship for him whether the 
majority is Democratic or Republican, de- 
clares the idea of financing a vast program 
by a bonding scheme outside of the Budget 
violates finance principles and opens the 
door to all manner of similar operations 
without budgetary controls. Says he: “This 
ambitious highway program would cost some 
$11.5 billion in interest. That figures that 
for each dollar’s worth of highway con- 
structed, gasoline taxpayers would contrib- 
ute $1.55.” 

Mr. Brno offers as a substitute that the 
Federal Government withdraw from the gaso- 
line-tax fleld. He would cut the Federal 
levy, now 2 cents a gallon, to one-half cent 
and let the States raise their existing gas 
taxes for road purposes. We like that de- 
centralization idea. 

Senator Byrrp, indeed, makes a strong argu- 
ment when he declares that road revenue 
can be more easily distributed over future 
years if the States retain control over most 
of the fuel-tax moneys. Under the Presi- 
dent's plan, we can see distinct possibilities 
of constructing multilane highways beyond 
actual present and anticipated needs in some 
areas and paying 55 percent too much for 
them through interest charges. Remember, 
after construction, comes maintenance costs. 
Ouch! 

As far as strategic interstate routes are 
concerned, it appears to us the Federal Gov- 
ernment with its tax on lubricating oil and 
a half-cent tax on gasoline, could press for- 
ward with programs to continue developing 
those highways. Certainly the job could be 
done on a pay-as-you-go basis. Of course, 
this is not as fast. 

President Eisenhower's plan is the result 
of a study made by a committee headed by 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay. That committee's plan, 
adopted by Mr. Eisenhower, is based on exist- 
ing rates of highway-user tax. We frankly 
wonder how much of that revenue from 
State and fuel taxes would remain for other 
roads after State participation in Ike's plan 
for the three key routes in Illinois. Con- 
tinuation of existing highway programs, 
which we also need in our great State, might 
call for a boost in gasoline taxes for the 
small-car owner whose burdens are heavy 
enough already. The gasoline tax in Illinois 
now is murder—a nickel a gallon. 

An estimate by the Clay committee that 
taxes on interstate highway filling stations 
and motels could raise $5 billion toward 
those roads look too much like counting 
chickens before they hatch. States certainly 
would want a hand in such a source of reve- 
nue, be it large, medium, or small. Bet your 
life on that. 

Senator Byrrp has performed a valuable 
public service in pointing out the pitfalls 
of the $101 billion (to be exact) interstate 
highway program. It would appear from 
this roost the Clay committee's grand plan 
deserves close examination and, if approved 
in principle, some revision lest it lead the 
Nation into a financial trap. 
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The Clay committee also is to be com- 
mended for working out a great scheme anent 
our highways. Our roads are lagging be- 
hind the onrush of more and faster auto- 
mobiles. Too, highways form an important 
factor in our pattern for defense. Just the 
same, we feel sure, General Clay would be 
the first to concede that his plan is not 
bulletproof. Let the Congress weigh this 
program carefully. It’s a terriffic deal. 

H. F. W. 


[From the Peoria (III.) Star of January 18, 
1955] Š 


ByrD CHALLENGES RoaD PLAN 


We do not doubt that the $101 billion in 
road construction contemplated in Presi- 
dent Elsenhower’s plan is all needed, but 
Members of Congress had better sit up and 
pay attention to Senator ByrD’s objections. 

The Senator foresees that the plan entails 
borrowing by the Government beyond the 
legal debt limit. He foresees that every Fed- 
eral dollar spent in this way will cost the 
taxpayer $1.55, since the interest charge (at 
3 percent) on the proposed $20 billion bond 
issue would be 611½ billion. And Senator 
Byrp foresees that if this method of borrow- 
ing and spending outside the normal budg- 
etary controls is approved by Congress, “It 
may be expected that similar proposals will 
be made for financing endless outlays which 
may be desirable for education, hospitals, 
public health, etc.” Senator Byrn said the 
President’s proposal for Federal funds for 
building schools was of this character. 

One big objection to this type of financing 
is that the accounting system of the Gov- 
ernment would not truly reflect its fiscal 
operations. 

It is our opinion that Senator Brrn’s point 
will have to be refuted logically before the 
President's highway plan can be approved, 
and we are inclined to believe that the Sen- 
ator is right. 


{From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
of January 20, 1955] 


Is NATIONAL ROAD PLAN PANACEA? 


Much has been made of the Eisenhower 
administration's proposed national highway 
program as a positive hedge against the 
threat of a depression cycle. 

Much has been said about the necessity 
for Federal domination on such a road pro- 
gram, and any critics who suggested it might 
well be another step in the ultimate com- 
plete domination of the citizen by his Gov- 
ernment were dismissed contemptuously. 

But the other day Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
Democrat, of Virginia, brought his powers 
to bear on the matter and came up with a 
few thoughts with which the administration 
will have to deal. 

Under the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for a National 
Highway Program, the administration pro- 
posal falls generally into two classifications: 

1. Continuation of the regular Federal aid 
to highways at the rate of $623 million a 
year. 

2. Expenditures during the next 10 years 
of an additional $25 million for the so-called 
interstate highway system. 

Now let's see what Senator Bynp has to 
say, first, about the Committee’s recom- 
mendations for financing the §$25-billion 
expansion: 

If the 30-year taxable bonds recommended 
can be sold at 3 percent interest, and if they 
should be paid off on schedule, the last ma- 
turing in 1987, the interest on the bonds 
would cost more than $11.5 billion. 

That, Senator Brno points out, would mean 
every dollar borrowed would cost the tax- 
payer $1.55. Furthermore, he adds: 

“Based on all recent Federal experience, 
I submit it is a violent assumption to pre- 
dict these bonds will be paid off at maturity. 
In effect, we have not paid off a single dollar 
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of the Federal debt in 25 years. Continuing 
increase in the Federal debt is in prospect 
for an indefinite period.” 

Furthermore, the Senator predicts that 
even before the contemplated 40,000 miles 
of road are constructed under the program 
it will be expanded in mileage, scope, and 
amount—getting the taxpayer ever more cer- 
tainly on the hook. 

But, more importantly, Senator Byrp takes 
issue with the whole theory of the program 
being carried out by the Federal Govern- 
ment and dares suggest such a program is 
more properly the province of the sovereign 
States. 

As a substitute for the Committee's recom- 
mendations, he proposes: 

1. That the 2-cent gasoline tax now being 
collected by the Federal Government be 
repealed, thus permitting the States to reim- 

it 


2. That present Federal aid to primary, 
secondary, and urban road systems, which 
for many years has been integrated with 
State highway systems, be continued on the 
long-standing match basis. (This aid now 
amounts to $535 million.) 

3. That the lubricating-oil tax now col- 
lected by the Federal Government be con- 
tinued. 

4. That a one-half-cent-a-gallon Federal 
tax be imposed, which, together with reve- 
nue from the lubricating-oil tax, will be 
sufficient to compensate the Federal Treasury 
for this Federal aid. 

We agree with Senator Bynp when he says 
his plan would permit the States to retain 
as much control over their roads as in the 
past, save $11.5 billion in interest to be ap- 
plied to additional road construction, and 
evenly distribute road revenue over future 
years to keep highways modernized to meet 
changing conditions. 

And certainly no Hoosier will disagree with 
the Virginian when he declares: 

“Nothing is truer than the rule that power 
follows the purse. When the Federal Gov- 
ernment makes a grant, it directs the exact 
manner in which the fund is expended, even 
though the expenditure is partly contributed 
by the State. Time and time again I have 
seen the iron hand of Federal bureaucracy 
compel the States to do things they desired 
not to do because of grants made by the 
Federal Government.“ 

Hoosiers, too, have felt the “iron hand of 
the Federal Government” in the past and 
are feeling it currently in the Civil Service 
Commission’s allegations on violations of 
the Hatch Act. And we don’t like it. 

[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Times of 
January 18, 1955] 


Mr. Byrp WarMs Up 


Senator Harry F. BYRD has come out with 
a preliminary appraisal of the $101 billion 
highway program proposed by President 
Eisenhower’s Advisory Commission. 

The respected Virginian has made it clear 
that he is choosing his words with restraint, 
pending Ike’s formal announcement on 
where he stands. 

While merely warming up, so to speak, 
Mr. Byrd has this to say: 

“Legerdemain * * * thoroughly unsound 
* + + a procedure that would violate finan- 
cial principles, defy budgetary control and 
evade the Federal debt.” 

That is pretty good for a starter. In full 
voice, Mr. Brno may peel the paint right off 
the White House. 

We admire both his splendid early season 
form and his views on this matter. 

The President's commission says among 
other things that if a Federal corporation 
is set up, and if that corporation sells $20 
billion worth of 30-year bonds, then for some 
reason or other we can just forget about 
adding the total to our national debt. 

Nonsense, says Mr. BYRD. The so-called 
corporation plans to pay 3 percent interest 
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to the bond buyers. Over 30 years, that’ll 
mean the buyers must be back their 
$20 billion plus $11.5 billion in interest. And 
who'll be in hock for all those billions? The 
taxpayers, of course. If that isn’t adding to 
the national debt, what is? 

Good luck, Senator Byrp. From any angle, 
the whole set-up looks about as sound as a 
chain letter. 


[From the Richmond (Ind.) Palladium-Item 
of January 23, 1955] 


UNSOUND FEDERAL FINANCING 


Senator Brrp, Democrat, of Virginia, has 
shown his customary sound judgment in 
analyzing the proposal for a national high- 
way program costing $101 billion. 

The Senator finds that during the 10 years 
which this project would cover the Federal 
Government would spend $31 billion on the 
highways. 

One part of this program includes the an- 
nual spending of $623 million a year in regu- 
lar Federal aid to highways. 

The second part would be the expenditure 
of $25 billion to build 40,000 miles of na- 
tional highway. 

Five billion of this latter fund would come 
from fees from filling stations, motels, etc., 
operating along the highways. The other 
twenty billion would have to be borrowed at 
not less than 3 percent interest. 

Senator Byrrp says that the interest on the 
twenty billion, the principal of which is to 
be retired in 30 years, would amount to $1144 
billion dollars. This means that for every 
dollar borrowed taxpayers would have to pay 
back $1.55. 

Byrd does not believe the bonds issued as 
evidence of indebtedness would be paid off 
in 30 years. He says that not a single dollar 
of Federal debt has been paid off in the past 
25 years, and the national debt is going 
higher. 

It also is a matter of concern to note that 
one of the proposals is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment set up a corporation, which with- 
out either assets or income, would borrow 
the $20 billion from the public. The United 
States Treasury would guarantee the bonds, 
but the actual debt for which the Govern- 
ment would be pledged to meet if required, 
would not be included in the national debt. 

This, actually, is dishonest bookkeeping 
and deceptive juggling of national obliga- 
tions in order to avoid boosting the current 
staggering national debt of $275 billion. 

This procedure would be a violation of 
sound fiscal policy as well as of moral prin- 
ciple. 

Senator Byrd again has drawn a clear pic- 
ture of what would be a grave mistake in 
Federal financing. ‘ 


[From the Davenport (Iowa) Democrat and 
Times of January 30, 1955] 


Ike’s ROAD PROGRAM MEETS OPPOSITION 


President Eisenhower's vast new road- 
building program has encountered serious 
opposition in Congress. 

Foremost critic is Senator Harry F. Byrp, 
Virginia Democrat, and chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, who has assailed 
it strongly in his self-appointed role as 
watchdog of the Treasury. 

As outlined in the report of the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee, the 10-year plan 
concentrates on modernizing 40,000 miles of 
interstate highways. The Federal Govern- 
ment would continue regular aid to States 
for 10 years at $600 million a year while State 
and local governments would spend an aggre- 
gate of $70 billions over the same period. 

In addition, the Federal Government would 
spend $25 billion on interstate highways. 
Some $5 billion would come from licensing 
filling stations, motels, and so forth, along 
the rights-of-way, while $20 billion would be 
raised through 30-year bonds issued by a 
Federal highway corporation. 
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Senator Brno proposes instead that the 
2-cent Federal gas tax be cut to one-half 
cent and the States be allowed to raise their 
taxes to absorb the difference. He thinks the 
States would do a better and more efficient 
road-building job. 

Opposition from so strong and determined 
a Senator makes it certain the road program 
will not have smooth sailing. 


[From the Muscatine (Iowa) Journal of 
January 21, 1955] 


SENATOR BYRD on Roaps 


Senator Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia, is rec- 
ognized as among the able Members of the 
United States Senate and likewise as one 
who looks with concern at the mounting 
national debt. 

He has commented and criticized recom- 
mendations which were made in the Clay 
Commission relative to a national highway 
program, in which included: (A) Continua- 
tion of the regular Federal aid to highways 
at the rate of $623 million a year; and (B) 
expenditures during the next 10 years of an 
additional $25 billion for the so-called inter- 
state highway program, 

It is to the latter phase of the proposal 
that Senator Brno voices objections. The 
committee recommended borrowing $20 bil- 
lion at 3 percent interest and collection of 
$5 billion from concessions operating along 
the highways. The committee report indi- 
cated that revenue from gasoline taxes and 
lubricating oil would liquidate the debt, 
which would be assumed by a Government 
corporation, carrying a Treasury guaranty, 
but with the obligation not included in the 
Government's debt. 

Such a procedure, he charges, violates 
financing principles, defies budgetary con- 
trol, and evades Federal law. 

If the Federal Government can borrow 
money for roads in this fashion, BYRD con- 
tends, without regarding it as debt, and 
spend it without budgetary control, it may 
be expected that similar proposals will be 
made for financing endless outlays for other 
purposes. 

“Count it as you will, as we spend more 
than our income, we add to our debt,” he 
insists. Tou cannot avoid financial respon- 
sibility by legerdemain, and you cannot 
avoid debt by classification. The obligations 
of the Federal Government and its citizens 
will still remain.” 

Byrp sees another grave objection to the 
program as outlined of importance equal to 
his other objections. 

This is in the phase which provides Fed- 
eral grants to States. 

Since 1934, he notes, Federal grants to 
States have expanded enormously in cost and 
in functions. Every Federal grant, he con- 
tinues, elevates the control of the Federal 
Government and subordinates the authority 
of the States. Nothing is truer than the rule 
that power follows the purse. When the 
Federal Government makes a grant, it di- 
rects the exact manner in which the fund 
is expended, even though the expenditure is 
partly contributed by the State. “Time and 
again I have seen the iron hand of the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy compel the States to do 
things that they did not desire to do, be- 
cause of grants made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” he asserted, 

The Virginian, noting that he realizes the 
need of road improvements, proposes another 
way to get them. 

He suggests that the Federal Government 
repeal its 2-cents-a-gallon tax on gasoline, 
permitting States to reimpose it; that pres- 
ent Federal aid to primary, secondary, and 
urban roads be continued on the long-stand- 
ing basis; that the Federal tax on lubri- 
cating oil be continued; and that there be a 
one-half-cent-per-gallon Federal gasoline 
tax, on the basis of estimated increasing 
use, he says, will be sufficient to compensate 
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the United States Treasury for the Federal 
highway aid. 

Byrp says his suggestions will result in 
more road development than can be accom- 
plished under the committee’s plan; will 
avoid increasing the national debt and will 
serve to preserve the soundness of the Fed- 
eral budgetary system. 

It's difficult to believe that the Virginia 
Senator is talking through his hat, for 
a considerable part of his career in public 
life has been devoted to the problems of 
road construction in Virginia. 


[From the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal of 
January 19, 1955] 


THE HIGHWAY PLAN 


Senator Byrp, of Virginia, the Senate 
watchdog on finance, has spoken out sharply 
against the multi-billion-dollar highway 
construction program recently presented by 
Gen. Lucius Clay’s presidential advisory 
committee. 

The Senator, whose reputation as a dollar- 
watcher, has kept his Finance Committee 
chairmanship for him whether the majority 
is Republican or Democratic, says the idea of 
financing a vast program by a bonding 
scheme outside of the budget violates finance 
principles and opens the door to all manner 
of similar operations outside of budgetary 
controls. 

Perhaps even more pertinent to Iowans 
who rejected a Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate and his proposed bonding program 
for highway modernization, is Mr. Byrp’s 
observation that the ambitious interstate 
highway program would cost some $11.5 bil- 
lion in interest, meaning that for each dol- 
lar's worth of highway, gasoline taxpayers 
would contribute $1.55. 

Mr. Byrp offers as a substitute for the Clay 
committee plan a proposition similar to that 
backed by numerous States in the past; 
namely, that the Federal Government with- 
draw from the gasoline-tax fleld. The Vir- 
ginia Senator would cut the Federal levy, 
now 2 cents a gallon, to one-half cent and 
let the States raise their existing gas taxes 
for road purposes. 

Senator Byrn makes a most significant 
point in his opinion that road revenue can 
be more evenly distributed over future years 
to keep roads modernized if the States retain 
control over most of the fuel-tax revenues. 
Under the Clay committee plan we can see 
distinct possibilities of building multi-lane 
highways beyond actual present and antici- 
pated needs in some areas and paying 55 per- 
cent too much for them, through interest 
charges. And after the construction phase 
would come the costs of maintenance. 

As far as the strategic interstate routes 
are concerned, it appears to us that the 
Federal Government with its tax on lubri- 
cating oil and a half-cent tax on gasoline 
could press forward with programs to con- 
tinue developing those highways. The job 
could certainly be done on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, though admittedly not as fast as a 
massive bond issue would permit. 

Iowa has had some experience with high- 
way bonding. We well recall the early 
thirties, when gasoline revenues were not 
meeting payments on the 8100 million bond 
issue. The bonds had to be refinanced along 
with drastic action to increase gasoline reve- 
nues. 

The Clay committee plan is based upon 
existing rates of highway user taxes. We 
frankly wonder how much of that revenue 
from State fuel taxes would remain for other 
roads after State participation in the com- 
mittee’s plan for the three key routes in 
Iowa. Continuation of existing highway pro- 
grams, which Iowans need too, might require 
a boost in gasoline taxes for the small-car 
owner whose burdens are heavy enough al- 
ready. 

An estimate by the committee that taxes 
on interstate highway filling stations and 
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motels could raise $5 billion toward those 
roads looked too much like counting the 
chickens before they hatch. And States 
would certainly want a hand in such a reve- 
nue source. 

Senator Byrrp has performed a valuable 
public service in pointing out the pitfalls 
of the $101 billion interstate highway pro- 
gram. We think that the Clay committee’s 
grand plan deserves some very close exam- 
ination and, if approved in principle, some 
revision lest it lead the Nation into a finan- 
cial trap. 

[From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald of 
January 21, 1955] 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The President’s National Advisory Com- 
mittee headed by Gen. Lucius Clay has made 
recommendations as to what the road pro- 
gram of the United States should be for the 
next 10 years. President Eisenhower will 
submit a special message on this on Janu- 
ary 27. 

The Advisory Committee recommends con- 
tinuation of regular Federal aid for highways 
at the rate of $623 million a year. This is 
a very wise suggestion because there is always 
the danger that in undertaking an extensive 
long-range program this might be used as an 
excuse for cutting down on the present road 
construction. 

In addition, the Clay committee recom- 
mends that in the next 10 years an additional 
$25 billion be spent on constructing 40,000 
miles of road designated by the Federal 
Government as interstate highway. This 
would entail an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $31 billion in 10 years. 

That practical businessman, Harry F. 
Byzbp, of Virginia, in a statement analyzing 
the Clay proposal, insists upon figuring the 
interest and adding it to the cost. He says 
this program will cost $42.5 billion and that 
“it is a violent assumption to predict these 
bonds will be paid off at maturity.“ He says 
that in 25 years in effect we have not paid 
off a single dollar of the Federal debt.” 

He also says with considerable truth that 
the type of revenue-bond financing which is 
proposed violates Federal financing princi- 
ples, defies budgetary control, and evades 
the Federal debt law. There is justification 
for this viewpoint, and Senator BYRD has 
called attention to many obligations of the 
Federal Government over and beyond those 
calculated in the Federal debt. 

On the other hand, these roads just must 
be built. Unless they are, the population 
of the country is going to be decimated on 
the highways and traffic will be bottlenecked 
all over the country. 

Senator Brno offers an alternate plan 
which would not work as a substitute. 
Irreconcilable States righter as he remains, 
he suggests that the 2-cent Federal gasoline 
tax now being collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment be repealed and the source of reve- 
nue turned over to the States. No real na- 
tional interstate system of roads would ever 
be built this way. There would be toll-road 
States, detour States, and a crazy quilt of 
patchwork roadbuilding without the through 
highways of the type the Nation needs. It 
is to be doubted, too, if the States would face 
the necessity for meeting these national 
needs. 

A great deal depends, too, on the desig- 
nation of the interstate highways and the 
division of the funds to be spent. For that 
reason, it is a good thing that the Public 
Works Committees of both Houses of Con- 
gress will go into details of this immense 
plan. 

Meanwhile, there must be a new look at 
the whole problem of the big Federal debt 
because no longer can it be claimed that 
it is a New Deal device to throw the country 
into socialism. The realities of the debt 
situation must be faced and so must the 
roadbuilding needs. 
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{From the Biddeford (Maine) Journal of 
January 19, 1955] 


HN Somer Roan Costs 


When you are making a study of financial 
problems in relation to government it is usu- 
ally safe to depend for one angle of the study 
on the opinion of United States Senator 
Harry F. Brno, Democrat, of Virginia. He 
has something to say on the proposed na- 
tional highway program recommended by 
the National Advisory Committee to the 
President. 

Those who favor bond issues to build roads 
would do well to weigh the words of the Vir- 
ginia Senator. He touches on programs 
financed by borrowing outside the debt, and 
expenditures outside the record, as far as 
budgetary control is recorded; also on activi- 
ties financed by borrowing on the record and 
expenditures under budget control. Senator 
Byrd says: “Count it as you will, as we spend 
more than our income we add to our debt. 
The least the Government can do, in fairness 
to taxpayers, is to keep books and accounts 
in a manner reflecting the true state of our 
fiscal affairs. When the Government con- 
tracts a bona fide debt, but arbitrarily re- 
moves it from classification as public in- 
debtedness, it creates fiscal confusion and 
disorder, and destroys confidence in Govern- 
ment credit.” 

Federal grants have increased 300 percent 
in programs and 2,300 percent in cost since 
1921. Committee recommendations fall gen- 
erally in two parts, Senator Byrn points out, 
One part is continuation of the regular Fed- 
eral aid to highways at the rate of $623 
million a year, and (2) expenditure during 
the next 10 years of an additional $25 bil- 
lion for the so-called interstate highway 
system. Federal expenditures on the 2 pro- 
grams in 10 years would total $31 billion. 
The $25 billion would construct 40,000 road 
miles of such interstate highways. The aver- 
age would be about 800 miles per State. If 
the bonds can be sold at 3 percent interest, 
and if they are paid off on schedule—the last 
maturing in 1967, the interest would cost 
more than $11.5 billion. At this rate every 
dollar borrowed would cost taxpayers $1.55, 
Senator BYRD figures. 

The Virginia Senator says that, Based on 
all recent Federal experience, I submit it is 
a violent assumption to predict these bonds 
will be paid off at maturity. In effect, we 
have not paid off a single dollar of Federal 
debt in 25 years. Continuing increase in the 
Federal debt is in prospect for an indefinite 
period. Actually, the committee recom- 
mends that the Federal Government assume 
virtually the complete obligation for the 
so-called interstate highway system. (Abol- 
ishing the 60-40 Federal-State matching re- 
quirement in this program.)“ 

Federal agencies will determine the loca- 


„tion of the interstate road system, will fix the 


number and location of access roads, which 
may be considerable distances apart, will fix 
the fees for the activities, such as filling sta- 
tions, motels, restaurants, etc., that are lo- 
cated along the rights-of-way, and will con- 
trol construction standards and other de- 
tails, the Senator points out in an article 
outlining his program to be introduced on 
the Senate floor. 

Maine can appreciate the above warning 
by the Virginia Senator, as we already have 
such a powerful and dictatorial authority 
operating within the State. 

Senator ByrD is going to do more than 
talk. He will offer a plan as a substitute for 
the Committee’s recommendations. His pro- 
posals will include: 

1. That the 2-cent gasoline tax now being 
collected by the Federal Government be re- 
pealed, this to permit the States to reimpose 
it. 

2. Present Federal aid to primary, second- 
ary, and urban road systems which, for many 
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years has been integrated with State high- 
way systems, be continued on the long- 
standing match basis. This amounts to $535 
million. 

3. That the lubricating-oil tax now col- 
lected by the Federal Government be con- 
tinued. 

4. A one-half cent per gallon Federal gaso- 
line tax. Revenue from this tax, plus the 
Federal lubricating-oll tax, according to esti- 
mates of increasing use, shortly will be suffi- 
cient to compensate the Federal Treasury for 
this Federal aid. 

Under this plan States would retain as 
much control over their roads as they have 
had in the past; $11.5 billion interest would 
be saved for additional road construction; 
and road revenue would be evenly distrib- 
uted over future years to keep highways 
modernized to meet changing conditions. 
Under the committee plan principal and 
interest payments on the $20 billion bond 
issue would dry up gasoline-tax revenue for 
20 years, to 1987, with the exception of about 
$600 million which is committed to matching 
funds of States for their primary, secondary, 
and urban systems. 

Maine would de well to study the program 
of Senator Byrd before committing the great- 
grandchildren of present residents to paying 
for roads which will be outmoded, worn out, 
and probably abandoned years before that 
generation of citizens first see the light of 
day. 

From the Boston (Mass.) Evening Globe of 
January 17, 1955] 


Senator BYRD’S DOUBTS 


President Eisenhower's $101 billion public 
roads program faces close inspection in Con- 
gress. That is the meaning of the attack 
delivered against the plan by conservative 
Senator Harry Brno, of Virginia. Senator 
Byrp, expressing the instinctive distrust of 
huge Federal projects implicit in an old- 
fashioned States rights southerner, thinks 
it would be wiser to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment hand over gas taxation rights to the 
States to do their own road building. 

Undoubtedly, the President's program is 
the largest public works proposal ever put 
forward by our Government in peacetime. 
Beside it, the projects sponsored by the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt seem modest. On the 
other hand, the case for inducing Federal 
and State collaboration to obtain a well- 
balanced transcontinental road system is 
strong indeed. 

Senator Byrp’s criticism may not block 
Ike's program. It does insure that Congress 
shall give careful scrutiny to the scheme 
before rendering a verdict. 


From the Boston (Mass.) Herald of January 
14, 1955] 


How To MAKE DEBTS DEBTLESS 


There are still a few Puritans left in the 
world of finance. These are the men who 
know life is hard and earnest, and it does no 
good to sugar-coat the facts. In Government 
Harry Byrd is one of them. Sometimes we 
wonder if maybe we—well, here's the story: 

The Federal Government is considering a 
$101-billion highway program in the next 10 
years, of which the Federal share will be $25 
billion. The traditional, the puritanical, 
method of raising the $25 billion would be 
to borrow it quite frankly and openly and put 
it on the books as that much more of a na- 
tional debt. 

But that isn't the present plan. The pres- 
ent plan is to set up an authority, which 
would issue the necessary bonds. This would 
make the debt a debt of the authority and 
not of the Federal Treasury, even though the 
bonds would be guaranteed by the gasoline 
tax and other governmental revenue. 

In this way the Government could get the 
$25 billion without any increase in the na- 
tional debt. The debtless debt system. 
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But that isn't the only modern un-Puritan 
device. 

There is a plan now under scrutiny here 
and elsewhere for schools and other public 
buildings to be constructed by private enter- 
prise, which would then lease the buildings 
back to the municipal or State government. 
When Government payments on the lease 
had sufficiently reimbursed the constructor, 
ownership would go to the Government. 

Offhand, it would appear that the Govern- 
ment would pay, year by year, just as much 
on the lease as it would pay on borrowings 
for its own construction. The only differ- 
ence would seem to be that in one case it 
would be called a debt (in the good old puri- 
tanical sense), and in the other it would not 
be called a debt. 

Of course that isn't the whole story. It 
appears to be possible for private enterprise 
to build things a lot cheaper than some 
cities. Besides, securities issued by private 
enterprise yield income taxable under the 
Federal income tax, while municipal bonds 
give a happy refuge to persons in the high 
brackets. There may be something in the 
plan we don't fully appreciate. 

Maybe we are being a stuffy old Puritan in 
wanting a debt to be acknowledged as a debt. 
Maybe we ought to go lie down on McKinley's 
grave and watch the world progress. But 
will someone tell us first how this debtless 
debt practice can be extended to family 
finances? 


A PLAN FOR ECONOMIC 
DISARMAMENT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
rise to submit a resolution outlining a 
plan for economic disarmament. The 
resolution is a practical one, in that it 
presents a businesslike method for at- 
taining disarmament. 

In order to save the time of the Sena- 
tors, and in respect of the memory of our 
beloved late colleague, the Honorable 
BURNET MAYBANK, I submit the resolu- 
tion without making supplementary re- 
marks; and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be retained in the Office of the 
Secretary of the Senate until Monday 
next, March 7, in order that Senators 
who may wish to do so may join in spon- 
soring it. At a later date I plan to speak 
on this resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the body of the REC- 
orp, at the conclusion of these remarks, 
together with an article by John R. Cav- 
ley, of the Kansas City Star; an article 
by Mr. R. K. Shackford, of the Washing- 
ton Daily News; and, finally, an editorial, 
“The Gauge of Red Intent,” also pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the articles and editorial will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 71) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, as follows: 


Whereas low living standards are one of 
the primary causes for war and improved 
living standards promote peace; and 

Whereas such improved living standards 
can be attained only if world resources, both 
human and material, are devoted in increas- 
ing amounts to peaceful purposes; and 

Whereas a major power has recently an- 
nounced an increase in its armaments budget 
and has proclaimed as policy the expansion 
of arms production and war-supporting 
industry at the sacrifice of civilian produc- 
tion: Be it 
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Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to present to the United 
Nations this proposal to explore the possibili- 
ties of limiting the proportion of every na- 
tion's resources devoted to military purposes, 
both direct and indirect, so as to increase 
steadily the proportion devoted to improving 
the living levels of the people. 

That any such limitation provide adequate 
means of inspection and control and be made 
part of any comprehensive regulation, limi- 
tation, and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and armaments. 

That the exploration of the possibilities 
of this method of disarmament be pursued 
to gain recognition for the principle that 
the way any government divides its re- 
sources can be taken as a measure of its 
peaceful or aggressive intent; also for the 
principle that high living standards consti- 
tute an automatic built-in deterrent against 
aggression and that any nation which delib- 
erately and persistently holds down the liy- 
ing levels of its people to build military 
power is a threat to world security; also for 
the principle that the conversion time that 
must elapse before resources can be shifted 
from peaceful to war purposes can be used 
as a basis for preventing possible aggression 
before it takes place. 

That to implement these principles consid- 
eration be given to the following: 

An adequate number of key resources be 
selected and standards be drawn up for de- 
termining what ratio of each of these re- 
sources should be set as a maximum ceiling 
limiting the proportion of each of these re- 
sources which may be utilized for military 
purposes, 

Along with each such ceiling adequate 
measures of inspection and control be en- 
forced to prevent the diversion or conversion 
for military purposes of resources committed 
for peaceful uses, also that any such acts of 
diversion or conversion be considered auto- 
matic evidence of aggressive intent. 

The ceilings limiting the possible military 
uses should be set to attain a major increase 
in living levels, to provide adequate warning 
before any of these resources can be con- 
verted to war production and to contribute 
to other arms and armament controls. 

These ceilings be subject to periodic revi- 
sion by agreement among the participating 
nations with the view of providing balanced 
security and progressively to increase the 
proportion of all resources to be committed 
to peaceful uses, provided that it be recog- 
nized a freeze“ of existing resources alloca- 
tions cannot be taken as a starting stage 
because it would freeze a pattern of continu- 
ing aggression for some nations, while keep- 
ing others relatively defenseless. 

Ceilings upon the military uses of these 
key resources be established to the end that 
no nation’s economic expansion be curbed. 

In setting such ceilings, allowance be made 
for the special economic needs of individual 
nations, particularly those with underde- 
veloped economies. 

That the President be further requested to 
direct the appropriate Government agencies 
to complete studies now underway, or to 
undertake any new studies that might be 
needed to carry through the objectives of 
this resolution. 


The articles and editorial presented 
by Mr. SYMINGTON are as follows: 


[From the Kansas City Star of March 1, 
1955] 


Botp PEACE PLAN—SENATOR SYMINGTON OF- 
FERS NEW CONCEPT FOR DISARMAMENT AND 
GLOBAL SECuRITY—To WORK THROUGH 
U. N.—RESOURCES oF EAR NATION WovuLp 
BE PRORATED FOR CIVILIAN AND MILITARY 
PRODUCTION 


(By John R. Cauley) 


WASHINGTON, March 1.—Senator SYMING- 
TON, Democrat, of Missouri, today proposed 
an economic disarmament plan which he 
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said is aimed at “achieving security through 
high-living standards for all the peoples of 
the world, including the Russians and Chi- 
nese.” 

The Missouri Senator said he would intro- 
duce in the Senate tomorrow a resolution 
requesting that the President present to the 
United Nations a proposal to explore the pos- 
sibilities of limiting the proportion of any 
nation’s resources which can be devoted to 
military purposes. That would increase 
steadily the proportion of every nation’s re- 
sources devoted to improving living levels, 
he said. 

BASIS FOR ACTION 

His proposal, SYMINGTON explained, would 
require a foolproof system of inspection and 
controls but, even if the Russians do not 
agree, he said, the plan still would provide 
a basis for action on behalf of peace. 

“Under this plan,“ SYMINGTON said, “cer- 
tain key resources would be selected. A 
system of ceilings would then be imposed, 
limiting the proportion of each of these re- 
sources that could be devoted to military 
purposes. 
“As an example, it could be stipulated that 
no less than a certain percent of the steel 
output of a particular country should be 
allocated to its civilian economy. This 
clearly would limit the steel available for 
military purposes, 

“These ceilings would not curb any na- 
tion’s economic expansion.” 


SUBJECT TO REVISIONS 


“Because of different economic needs, all 
nations would not be allotted the same ceil- 
ings. The ratios would be subject to periodic 
revisions by agreement.” 

SYMINGTON pointed out his proposal is ad- 
vanced as an integral part of any enforce- 
able proposal to achieve a balanced reduc- 
tion of all arms and armaments. 

Under SyMINcTON’s plan, once a nation 
has committed its resources to peaceful use, 
a significant length of time must elapse be- 
fore they can be converted to war use. 


A TIME LOCK 


“This lapse of time—conversion time—is 
of crucial importance,” SYMINGTON said, be- 
cause if aggression is to be prevented, the 
time act is during the period when the man- 
ufacture of weapons first begins. That is 
when resources are being shifted from peace- 
ful to warlike uses. 

“The resolution being introduced stresses 
the importance of a full study of how this 
factor of conversion time can be utilized to 
prevent aggression. In principle, this con- 
version time can be transformed into a vir- 
tual time lock, which would have to be 
broken open before any nation’s resources 
could be shifted to warlike purposes. 

„In the very process of being broken 
open, that time lock could serve automat- 
ically to warn the world of approaching 
aggression.” 

The Senator said that his resolution was 
not “put forward with any thought that 
such a disarmament program could serve as 
a substitute for our capacity for instant 
retaliation with nuclear weapons in case of 
an all-out attack.” 


MUST NOT LAG 


“We must retain that capacity,” he said. 
“And we should never lag either in the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons, or in the 
means of delivering them. This is specially 
true with respect to the development and 
production of the so-called ‘ultimate’ weap- 
on, the intercontinental ballistic missile 
with hydrogen warhead.” 

The plan embodied in his resolution, 
SYMINGTON explained, would enable the free 
peoples to bring to bear the full pressure of 
world opinion upon the Communist leaders 
to improve the living standards of their 

le. 

Binde the same resources cannot be used 
simultaneously for both peaceful and war- 
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like purposes,” SYMINGTON said, “a rapid in- 
crease in the standard of living in Commu- 
nist countries would tend to curb their po- 
tential aggressive power.” 


APPLY TO ALL 


“The Soviet rulers have justified the hard- 
ships imposed on the Russian people as be- 
ing necessary for defense. This plan of dis- 
armament would be applicable to all nations. 
It would offer the Soviet leaders a means of 
preventing any possible invasion of Russia. 
At the same time the way would be opened 
for a swift and dramatic increase in the 
Russian standard of living. 

“Rejection of this plan could only mean 
that the sacrifices now being exacted from 
the Russian people are made necessary by 
the aggressive intentions and commitments 
of the rulers of Russia.” 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
March 1, 1955] 


(By R. H. Shackford) 


President Eisenhower was urged today to 
explore the possibilities of challenging Rus- 
sia to a butter over guns economic dis- 
armament plan—a plan for raising living 
standards the world over. 

Senator STUART SYMINGTON, Democrat, of 
Missouri, former member of the National 
Security Resources Board, announced his 
support of the plan and released the text 
of a resolution he will introduce in the 
Senate tomorrow. 

“Low living standards * * * high arma- 
ments. I believe it is time the free nations 
launched an all-out moral offensive to break 
the chain linking these two,” Senator 
SYMINGTON said. 

Seventy-five percent of Russia’s produc- 
tion goes into heavy, war-potential indus- 
tries. Seventy-five percent of America’s 
production goes into personal consumption 
for a high standard of living. 


WORK THROUGH U. N. 


Under the SYMINGTON resolution the Sen- 
ate would ask the President to present the 
butter over guns plan to the United Nations. 
The U. N. would try to work out a formula 
for limiting the proportion of every nation’s 
resources that Could be devoted to military 
purposes. 

The original butter over guns plan was 
Suggested by Samuel Lubell, an associate of 
Bernard Baruch. It was published last 
week by the News and other Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. The plan would not stand 
alone but be part of an integral plan to 
obtain reduction of all arms. 

“This (butter over guns) disarmament 
plan,” Senator SYMINGTON said, “is designed 
to combat any type of aggression. 

“The plan embodied in this resolution 
would enable the free peoples to bring to 
bear the full pressure of world opinion on 
the Communist leaders to improve the liv- 
ing standards of their people. 

“Since the same resources cannot be used 
simultaneously for both peaceful and war- 
like purposes, a rapid increase in the stand- 
ard of living in Communist countries would 
tend to curb their potential aggressive 
power.” 

The plan would call for a “fool-proof sys- 
tem” of inspection and control, as in all dis- 
armament plans. 

“Rejection of this plan,” Senator SYMING- 
TON said, could only mean that the sacri- 
fices now being exacted from the Russian 
people are made necessary by the aggressive 
intentions and commitments of the rulers 
in the Kremlin.” 

AUTOS CITED 


Senator SYMINGTON pointed out that the 
United States built 5,500,000 autos last year 
whereas the Soviets built only 45,000—less 
than 1 percent of United States auto produc- 
tion although Soviet steel production is 
growing fast. 
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The butter over guns disarmament plan, 
according to Senator SYMINGTON, is based on 
these principles, 

“The way a government divides the re- 
sources at its command is a revealing meas- 
ure of its peaceful or aggressive intent. 

“High living standards constitute an auto- 
matic, built-in deterrent against possible 
aggression. 

“After a nation has committed its resources 
to peaceful uses, a significant length of time 
must elapse before they can be converted 
to war.” 

If the Soviets rejected such a plan, Sen- 
ator SYMINGTON said, it would reveal for all 
the world Russia’s aggressive intentions. 

Russia can block a butter over guns plan 
and probably will. But she cannot prevent 
the free world from observing how the So- 
viet regime is allocating more and more re- 
sources to military purposes and dragging 
the Russian people down to the armed 
misery of a tarian fortress, 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
March 1, 1955] 
Tue GAGE OF RED INTENT 

We can have no hope that any disarma- 
ment talk, whatever its form, ever will lead 
to actual disarmament so long as the rulers 
of Russia continue to pour the bulk of their 
nation’s resources into war goods. 

Unfortunately, Russian peace propaganda 
has been too much trusted, too little sus- 
pected, in too many parts of the world. 

But the real test of the Kremlin’s inten- 
tions can be measured by the treatment of 
Russia’s civilian population, How much 
for human necessities and comforts? How 
much for war? 

That is the purpose of the butter-and- 
guns disarmament proposal, which Senator 
SYMINGTON, Democrat of Missouri, now rec- 
ommends to the United Nations. Senator 
SYMINGTON proposes a Senate resolution 
calling on President Eisenhower to urge the 
U. N. to explore and consider this proposal. 

The idea is simple: Whatever nation de- 
presses the living standards of its people to 
build military power is an aggressor nation, 
and therefore a menace to the peace of the 
world, 

“High living standards,” said Senator 
SYMINGTON, “constitute a built-in deterrent 
against possible aggression.” 

To prove the peaceful aims of which they 
prate, all the Russian rulers need do is con- 
vert a major portion of their resources to 
civilian purposes, in line with similar action 
by other industrial nations. No nation, and 
especially Russia, can maintain high living 
standards and at the same time go all out 
in preparing for war. 

That's the test. It is a test any people 
can understand. It is a test from which 
the Kremlin bosses cannot hide. So long 
as they deprive their people of necessities 
and comforts in the interest of military 
power, so long must the free nations of 
the world judge them as aggressors. 

The Russian rulers may block the but- 
ter-over-guns proppsal, or any other dis- 
armament plan. But they cannot prevent 
the rest of the world from seeing how they 
divide their resources between the civilian 
economy and their war program. 

To this end, the butter-over-guns pro- 
posal merits the widest debate and attention 
in the Senate and in the United Nations— 
that it may be put squarely to the Com- 
munist bosses. Their answer inescapably 
will be the measure of their intentions. 


Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, a little earlier in the aft- 
ernoon, during my temporary absence 
from the Chamber, the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON ] 
submitted a resolution which I believe 
has been referred to the Committee on 
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Foreign Relations. I think the resolu- 
tion is deserving of an early hearing, to 
explore the point of view expressed rela- 
tive to a means of carrying on our diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union, 
in an attempt to arrive at a formula 
whereby the world can be directed to 
more peaceful pursuits. 

In asking that my remarks appear in 
the Recorp immediately following those 
of the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks, the following: 

An article entitled “Butter Over 
Guns—A Peace Plan for the Free 
World,” written by Samuel Lubell, and 
published in the Washington News of 
Thursday, February 24, 1955. I under- 
stand the article was also published in 
other Scripps-Howard newspapers on 
the same day. 

An editorial entitled “Butter Over 
Guns,” also published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Thursday, Febru- 
ary 24, 1955. 

An editorial entitled “The Big Lie,” 
published in the Washington Daily 
News of Saturday, February 26, 1955. 

An article entitled “Ivan Has Less To 
Eat Now Than Under the Czar. Figures 
Prove Reds’ Big Lie,” written by R. H. 
Shackford, a distinguished foreign cor- 
respondent and staff writer, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News of 
Friday, February 25, 1955. 

An editorial entitled Russia's Behind 
and Our Ahead,” published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Friday, February 
25, 1955. 

An article entitled ‘Agriculture Is 
Russia’s Achilles Heel. After 37 Years 
the Soviets Still Can’t Feed Their Own,” 
written by R. H. Shackford, Scripps- 
Howard staff writer, and published in 
the Washington Daily News of Monday, 
February 28, 1955. 

An editorial entitled “The Gauge of 
Red Intent,” published in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of Tuesday, March 1. 
1955. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of Febru- 
ary 24, 1955] 
BUTTER Over Guns—A PEACE PLAN FOR THE 
Free WORLD 
(By Samuel Lubell) 

The peaceful nations of the world can seize 
the initiative—now—in the long struggle for 
peace by striking at all that is most vulner- 
able in the Soviet system. 

That opportunity was put there by the 
Kremlin itself in the hitter struggle which 
brought the recent downfall of Premier 
Georgi Malenkov. In the course of that up- 
heaval the soft underbelly of Soviet com- 
munism was flung over and exposed. Un- 
wittingly, Russia’s own ruler pointed where 
to strike the blow that could change the 
whole course of the cold war. 

They showed the world the way to mobilize 
every measure short of war to halt aggression 
before it takes place. 

How can that be done? 

By taking these steps: 

The United States should sponsor before 
the United Nations a bold new plan of eco- 
nomic and military disarmament which 
would: Limit the proportion of any nation’s 
resources that could be devoted to guns“ 
that is, to war industries and all other di- 
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rect and indirect military expenditures—as 
against “butter,” meaning what goes to lift- 
ing levels of the people. 

The debate touched off by this proposal 
should be used as a dramatic moral offensive 
to make clear to the world why high living 
standards are a built-in reassurance of peace, 
and any industrial nation which deliberately 
depresses the living of its people to build 
military power is a threat to peace. 

If the Soviets accept the proposal, a basis 
for lasting peace might move into sight. 
Trade could flow freely, since products would 
be exchanged with Russia for mutual ad- 
vantage. 

But if the Soviets refuse to reverse their 
present guns-over-butter policy, the free na- 
tions should agree to treat her as a potential 
aggressor. 

In support of that, every measure short 
of war should be invoked until the Soviets 
do reduce defense expenditures appreciably, 
and better the living conditions of the Rus- 
sian people. 

Among those short-of-war measures would 
be the full force of world opinion, the 
strengthening of other nations’ defenses; 
also the breaking off of all economic rela- 
tions—aid, credit or trade—which might 
strengthen a potential aggressor. 

The basic idea of emphasizing living 
standards as a war deterrent was touched on 
by President Eisenhower in his speech be- 
fore the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in Washington in 1953, But there 
was no followthrough. Now there is oppor- 
tunity to act. 

This entire program stems from the nature 
of modern warfare. As Hitler taught only 
too well, wars do not start when one country 
crosses another’s frontier. 

War begins when a would-be aggressor 
shifts his resources from peaceful to war- 
like processes, when tractor assembly lines 
are replaced by tank assemblies, when build- 
ing materials are diverted from constructing 
homes to rearing munitions plants. 

In short, war starts when a would-be ag- 
gressor makes the ominous choice of putting 
guns over butter. 

Malenkov's ouster stripped away the last 
illusion that the Soviet Union has become 
anything more than a perpetual war econ- 
omy. 

Although our own defense budget has been 
cut for 3 successive years, Soviet arming 
has been raised at least to what it was when 
Russia was supplying Red China with equip- 
ment to fight in Korea. 

The Soviet proposal announced a week ago 
to freeze defense budgets at present levels 
still would leave Russia mobilized for ag- 
gression, while preventing peaceful nations 
from strengthening their own defenses. 

It seems to have been brought forward 
largely to delude the Russian people into 
thinking that the new sacrifices being im- 
posed on them are made necessary by some 
threat from the West rather than by the 
Kremlin's aggressive commitments. 

In ousting Malenkov the dominant faction 
in the Kremlin cracked down on efforts to 
increase civilian production so as to expand 
Russia's arms and war industry. In essence 
this was the same decision Hitler made when 
he boastfully chose “guns over butter.” 

The challenge is clear. 

If war is to be prevented, Hitler taught, 
the time to act is when the bombs are being 
made rather when they are falling. 

The “butter over guns” disarmament pro- 
posal would furnish the basis for such action. 
By setting ceilings on the use of certain key 
resources, butter over guns” disarmament 
would lock up enough of every country’s 
production in peaceful purposes so no nation 
could mobilize its economy for a blitzkrieg 
without giving the world at least 3 years’ 
warning. 

No country’s economic expansion would 
be curbed, since the proportion of resources 
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allocated to guns, not the quantities, would 
be limited. The butter-guns ceilings also 
would vary with the special needs of indi- 
vidual countries—underdeveloped nations 
would not have the same ceilings as highly 
industrialized ones—and they could be re- 
viewed periodically, say, every 5 years. 

The net effect would be like drawing a 
new internal frontier inside each nation’s 
economy—the butter-guns line—which, if 
crossed, would be an open confession that 
a government had passed from peaceful to 
aggressive intention. 

If the men in the Kremlin really want 
peace, they should welcome such disarma- 
ment and cooperate to set up the system 
of inspection and control that would be 
required to enforce it. 

If they do not, the peaceful nations still 
can draw this frontier against aggression by 
declaring they will use Russia’s division of 
her resources as a yardstick for judging 
Soviet intentions. 

Going further, the free nations could 
bring forward their own “butter over guns” 
standard of how Russia's resources should 
be divided to insure a minimum level of de- 
cent living for the Russian people. 

Soviet propagandists, of course, would try 
to make the world believe that Russian liv- 
ing standards were rising. But the outside 
world would have little difficulty in judging 
the truth of the matter. 

If Russia's resources actually were di- 
rected from war to peace, it would become 
readily apparent in the new homes that 
would be built, the new factories for con- 
sumer goods, the general abundance of things 
to buy. 

In debating this butter over guns dis- 
armament proposal we could call on the 
world to judge which of the two economic 
systems, ours or Russia's, makes for peace. 

Last year, for example, the United States 
produced 5.5 million autos, 7.3 million tele- 
vision sets, and 9 million washing machines, 
refrigerators, and vacuum cleaners. 

The steel used to manufacture these ar- 
ticles obviously could not be used for war. 

In Russia, with roughly half of our steel 
supply, only 45,000 passenger autos were pro- 
duced in 1954, only 365,000 TV sets, and 
hardly 600,000 washing machines, refrig- 
erators, and vacuum cleaners. Most of the 
rest of Russia’s steel went into expanding 
her military potential. 

Shortly after he became premier, Malen- 
kov revealed that more than two-thirds of 
Russia’s industrial resources were being di- 
rected into heavy industry, and scarcely 
one-third to consumer goods. 

Every possible means should be utilized 
to make known to the Russian people that 
satisfying their yearning for better living is 
our peace aim. 

Within the Kremlin may be some men who 
will understand how other Soviet leaders 
are destroying any basis for peace by deny- 
ing their own people a decent living. 

Moscow has always sought to justify the 
harsh exactions inflicted on the Russian peo- 
ple as being necessary to strengthen Russia 
against outside attack. The butter over 
guns proposal would challenge this propa- 
ganda. The ceilings would be applicable to 
all major powers, including a revived Ger- 
many. 

The peace offensive proposed here is not 
intended to settle every cold-war issue. It 
does not cover such problems as subversion, 
which could be considered another form of 
aggression. Nor would it take the place of 
efforts to control atomic and other weapons. 

Essentially, it seeks to give new life to 
the possibility of curbing military aggres- 
sion with measures short of war by gaining 
worldwide recognition for a simple principle: 

That the intentions of even the most secre- 
tive dictators can be judged by how they 
divide the resources they command between 
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war preparation and bettering living stand- 
ards. 

It may be argued that other countries will 
not go along with so forthright a program. 
Even if we knew that to be true, simply to 
prociaim this principle before the United 
Nations would be a considerable victory for 
the cause of peace. 

WHAT ABOUT ENFORCEMENT? 
(By Samuel Lubell) 


Enforcing butter over guns disarmament 
would be no more—nor less—difficult than 
policing other systems of arms control. 

The plan aims at padlocking enough of 
every nation’s resources in peaceful produc- 
tion so no country can mobilize its economy 
for military aggression without warning the 
rest of the world. A variety of inspection 
controls could be employed to achieve that 
objective. 

Every phase of economic activity need not 
be policed. We know enough of the inter- 
related processes of mobilizing for war to 
be able to select a relatively small number 
of economic choke points—which would 
show readily how a nation is dividing its 
resources between war and peaceful uses. 
In Russia, because nearly all her industries 
rely on railroad transportation, inspection 
would be easier. 

Obviously it would be easier to make sure 
that tractor plants were not producing tanks 
than to check on the number of troops or 
weapons a country might be permitted. 

In any case, these industrial and economic 
controls could be reinforced by and meshed 
with the usual controls on weapons and 
armed forces. 

The big question mark, of course, is 
whether the Soviets would agree to the 
tamper-proof system of inspection and con- 
trol which all disarmament plans require. 
This requirement cannot be compromised. 

Where butter over guns differs from other 
disarmament plans is that if it breaks down, 
the violation comes early enough in the 
mobilization process to give every other 
nation time to rearm. 

Also by drawing a guns-butter frontier in- 
side every nation’s economy it provides the 
free world with a moral basis for employing 
measures short of war to halt aggression 
while it is being prepared. 


— 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
February 24, 1955] 


BUTTER Over Guns 


We're under no illusion that the Russians 
will accept the butter over guns disarma- 
ment proposal of Samuel Lubell, suggested 
on page 1. 

They probably won't even want to dis- 
cuss it. 

They would much rather talk about capi- 
talist warmongering and capitalist imperial- 
ism, and try to get us to waste our time 
talking about their own phony disarmament 
and peace proposals. Such as that latest 
phony, a freeze on armaments as of January 
1, 1955, which would leave nations on Rus- 
sia’s east and west, Japan and Germany, 
totally disarmed, with Soviet bayonets bris- 
tling on their frontiers, 

But we have our own good reasons to dis- 
cuss butter versus guns. It is a subject of 
universal appeal to humanity in all lands, 
including especially the people in Russia and 
in other countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Those people have had precious little 
butter—or anything else they want and need. 
But they are overequipped with guns, tanks, 
bombs, jet planes. 

Russia is 1 of the 2 mighty military powers 
on earth. Yet the average Russian worker 
has but one pair of shoes and it takes 2 
months of his wages to buy another pair. He 
has only the clothes on his back. His fam- 
ily lives in one room. And his living con- 
dition cannot be made better as long as Rus- 
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sia’s productive capacity is geared to pro- 
ducing tools of war, at the sacrifice of civilian 
goods. 

Russia has more steel capacity than either 
Germany or England, and about half as much 
as the United States. But is that steel used 
to produce autos, refrigerators, television 
sets, bicycles, etc., as in Germany and Eng- 
land and the United States? 

Certainly not. 

But Russia has more jet planes than any 
other nation. More tanks. More artillery. 
The Commies claim they have more A-bombs 
than the United States has, and if we didn’t 
know they were such liars, we might agree. 

But this much we know: Russian arms 
fueled the Red aggression in Korea. Rus- 
sian-made guided missiles and artillery and 
jet planes are lined up along China’s coast 
facing Formosa, threatening the peace of 
the world. 

If Russia’s hard-pressed economy were 
diverted from producing arms and made 
busy providing a few necessities for the 
Russian people—another suit of clothes for 
each man, another dress for each Russian 
woman, another loaf of bread and roast of 
meat on the dinner table, a spare pair of 
shoes, a whole house or apartment for a fam- 
ily—there wouldn't be enough productive 
capacity left for Russia to rear a formidable 
fortress and keep other countries fearfully 
armed. 

Even if Russia agreed to a foolproof in- 
spection of atom-bomb production—which 
she won't—we still would need to draw a 
line on how much of her productive capacity 
were dedicated to civilian needs. 

Hitler couldn't have started a war if sev- 
eral years earlier he hadn't started denying 
his people in order to build his war machine. 
Yet Hitler never denied his people as the 
Russian people are denied now. 

Our hope for peace for our time lies in 
somehow forcing the Russian rulers to pro- 
vide more generously for the Russian peo- 
ple—to lock up in higher living standards 
the Soviet productive capacity. 

The boys in the Kremlin would rather 
talk about something else. But let’s talk 
about that. It’s a way to get the Russian 
people, and all peoples, on our side. 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
February 26, 1955] 


Tue Bic LIE 


It would be fantastic, of course, to have 
any real expectation that the Russians ever 
would agree to any workable disarmament 
program. 

But that doesn’t mean the “butter over 
guns” idea shouldn’t be proposed and 
debated. 

The chief purpose of the proposal is to get 
over in a dramatic way to the peoples of the 
world, including as far as possible the Rus- 
sian people, the difference to them individ- 
ually between the economy enjoyed by the 
United States and the economy suffered by 
the people of Russia. 

For home consumption the Communists 
harp on the big lie—that the people of the 
United States are living in misery because 
the Government has devoted our resources 
almost exclusively to war production. 

The opposite is true, of course. While 
about 75 percent of our production goes to 
consumer enjoyment, only about one-quarter 
of Russian production is grudgingly liber- 
ated for consumer goods. 

But the Russian people, who never have 
had a decent standard of living, are fed on 
promises—promises which never materialize. 
Still there always is hope. What else have 
they to live on? 

And they are fed on the big lie that con- 
ditions in America even are worse than they 
know them to be in Russia, despite the 
propaganda, 

The nub of the “butter over guns” pro- 
gram is that all industrial nations agree to 
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limit the proportion of their productive ca- 
pacity devoted to a war potential. The Rus- 
sians won't agree, as we have said. 

But we think they should be given the 
opportunity to reject it. For in the rejection 
is another telling revelation of their aggres- 
sive intentions. And in the process, another 
means of showing the peoples of friendly and 
neutral nations—and to some degree the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain—the evi- 
dence of our own peaceful intentions. 

The evidence is conclusive. It lies in the 
overwhelming percentage of our resources 
which are devoted to the well-being and 
pleasures of the individual American citi- 
zen—as against the headlong war production 
in Russia. 

The difference will be understandable to 
anyone once the facts are made clear. The 
“butter over guns” proposal is an effective 
and vivid way of achieving this. It is a 
peace offensive with a stomach appeal. 
[From the Washington Daily News of Febru- 

ary 25, 1955] 


Ivan Has Less To EAT Now THAN UNDER THE 
OCzaR—FIGURES Prove Reps’ Bic Liz 


(By R. H. Shackford) 


If the United States challenged Russia to 
give the Russian people more basic needs, 
it might expose one of the biggest “big lies” 
intensively propagandized by the Kremlin. 

That big lie goes like this: 

The United States economy is on a war 
basis; the Soviet economy is a peaceful one. 

The American standard of living is de- 
teriorating and impoverishment of American 
workers is growing; the Soviet standard is 
improving rapidly and the Soviet worker is 
happy as a lark. 


THE LUBELL IDEA 


The butter over guns peace proposal of 
Samuel Lubell, published in the News and 
other Scripps-Howard newspapers, strikes at 
the heart of this problem. The United 
States would sponsor a United Nations plan 
for economic disarmament. All nations 
would be asked to agree to limit the propor- 
tion of their resources devoted to guns— 
heavy industry—to allow more for butter— 
consumers’ goods. 

Today three-fourths of what Russia pro- 
duces never gets to the consumer; it goes 
into heavy industry (what the Communists 
call means of production) to turn out more 
heavy industry and armaments. 

By contrast, nearly three-fourths of 
America’s production is for personal con- 
sumption; food, clothing, houses, autos, TV 
sets, refrigerators, and so forth. 

Since World War II per capita personal 
consumption in the United States has risen 
more than 40 percent. Russia is barely 
above prewar level and in most of her satel- 
lites personal consumption has been reduced 
below prewar levels. 

This is the comparative production picture 
of Russia and the United States: 


STEEL 


Russia has surpassed both Britain and 
Germany, but has only about two-fifths of 
American production. The Soviets are about 
where we were during World War I. Despite 
the advantage of western know-how, Soviet 
steel capacity is increasing at the same rate 
we were 40 years ago. Almost all Soviet steel 
production goes back into heavy industries 
or armaments. 

AUTOMOBILES 


United States: With steel production of 
about 111 million tons a year, we produce 
more than 6 million cars annually plus an- 
other 1 million trucks and buses. In 1915-16, 
when American steel production was about 
the same as Russla's today, the United States 
made 895,930 passenger cars and 74,000 
trucks. 

Russia: With steel production of 41,700,000 
tons, only 28,000 cars were made in 1950; 
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only 42,000 are due this year. If the ratio 
between steel and auto production was the 
same as in the United States, the Soviets 
would be building more than 1 million 
autos a year. 

HOUSING 


United States: Between 1946 and 1952 6 
million privately owned one-family separate 
dwellings were built in urban areas. Average 
size was 4 to 5 rooms. In addition, millions 
more multi-dwelling units and rural houses 
were built. 

Russia: In the same 7 years only a little 
more than 1 billion square feet of urban 
housing was built. That’s equivalent to 
about 10 million 10- by 12-foot rooms. Fewer 
than 4 million rural dwellings—many floor- 
less huts—were built. 


FOOD 


Russians always have lived on a bread diet. 
Yet the Soviets can’t produce enough grain 
for the people, let alone to raise livestock, 
That didn’t deter the regime from selling 
366,000 bushels of wheat last week to Iran. 
America is plagued with the reverse prob- 
lem—huge grain surpluses. 

United States: More than 23 million 
pounds of meat are produced annually—145 
pounds a person. 

Russia: Meat is almost unknown to aver- 
age Russians. Stalin’s grandiose target for 
1955—now admitted a flop—called for only 
5,600,000 pounds of meat or 25 pounds a 

person. Actual production is less than half 
that. 
CLOTHING 

United States: More than 500 million pairs 
of leather shoes annually or 3 pairs for each 
person; nearly 2 billion pairs of hosiery or a 
dozen pairs a person; more than 10 billion 
yards of cotton goods. 

Russia: Only about 1 pair of shoes a year 
for each of its 210 million people; 777 million 
pairs of hosiery; less than 6 billion yards of 


cotton goods. 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
February 25, 1955] 


Russt4’s BEHIND AND OUR AHEAD 


A story that went the rounds here in 
wartime, when Russia was an ally, related 
that a Soviet general called at the Pentagon 
to complain loudly that the United States 
was behind on promised deliveries of muni- 
tions to Russia. 

An American general listened to the tirade 
just so long and then started reeling off a 
number of promises the Russians had made 
on which they, too, had failed to deliver. 

“But,” said the indignant Russian general, 
“I am not here to discuss the Russian be- 
hind. I am here to talk about the United 
States’ behind.” 

The story gives point to why it is all to 
the advantage of the United States and the 
free world to explore and debate the butter- 
over-guns disarmament idea—the proposal 
that each industrial nation’s aggressive in- 
tentions be measured by how it divides its 
productive capacity between the hardware of 
war and soft goods for civilian uses. 

It is in producing things the people want 
that is Russia’s biggest “behind,” and con- 
trariwise the United States’ largest ahead.“ 
Indeed, all countries of the Western World 
are far ahead of Russia in permitting people 
to work for their own comforts. 

After 37 years of Communist rule, the Rus- 
sian people are worse off than under the 
Czars. They have fewer cattle, and thus less 
beef on the table and fewer hides from which 
to make shoes. Russia has a vast and poten- 
tially productive Wheat Belt, but there isn’t 
enough bread to eat, because farmers over 
there do not have the incentive, as ours do, 
to make 2 grains grow where 1 grew before. 

And because too much of Russia's chemical 
capacity is devoted to making explosives 
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rather than fertilizers, and Russia’s rapidly 
expanding steel production goes into tanks 
rather than tractors. 

We have here the material for a big de- 
bate: Does capitalism or communism pro- 
mote war? In all capitalist free-economy 
countries, where goods are produced to meet 
the demands of consumers, living standards 
have risen, In Russia, living levels are being 
deliberately depressed to build a moré awe- 
some war machine. 

The people of England, who suffered so 
cruelly from Hitler’s air armada and who 
have known so much of austerity, will under- 
stand the menace of an unfriendly country 
staying perpetually on a war economy. The 
French, the Dutch, the Belgians, the Danes, 
the Norwegians, whose lands were invaded, 
know the probable consequences. 

None of those countries fears the United 
States, because they know that most of our 
productive capacity is devoted to making 
automobiles, refrigerators, television sets, 
and surpluses of food and fiber which 
threaten nobody. 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
February 25, 1955] 


AGRICULTURE Is RUSSIA'S% ACHILLES HEEL— 
AFTER 37 YEARS THE Soviets STILL CAN'T 
FEED THEIR OWN 


(By R. H. Shackford) 


Of all the failures of communism, Soviet 
agriculture is the most dramatic and, for 
the Russian people, the most tragic. 

It has been for 37 years of Communist 
Tule because the peasant won't be commu- 
nized, the farms were stripped of workers 
for heavy industry, and only a tiny amount 
of machinery was allowed for farm moderni- 
zation. 

Just before Stalin’s death, Malenkov an- 
nounced: “The grain problem * * * has 
been solved—solved definitely and finally.” 

A year later, just before Malenkov's ouster, 
Khrushchev said: 

“The present level of grain production does 
not meet the growing requirements of the 
national economy * * * why was it believed 
that we had sufficient grain?” 

The failure is not an accident. The reason 
is the deliberate planning of the Kremlin 
and its fanatical drive for more industry 
with military potential. 

Here are some highlights from Khrush- 
chev's report which disclose how desperately 
Russia needs more emphasis on peaceful 
rather than warlike production: 

Grain: “It is completely inadmissible that 
as a result of a protracted harvesting period 
(up to 45 days some places), one-quarter of 
the harvest on collective and state farms is 
being lost.” 

Hogs: In one area, Khrushchev reported, 
“the number of pigs increased between 1940 
and 1953 from 68,000 to 129,000, or nearly 
double. But the output of pork declined 
from 1,900 tons in 1940 to 1,500 tons in 1953. 

“Twenty-two per cent of all pigs are being 
delivered in bad condition, weighing only 30 
kilograms (66 pounds) each.” (American 
pigs delivered for slaughter weigh several 
hundred pounds each.) 

Dairy cows: “In Kostrama Oblast the num- 
ber of cows increased by 20 per cent in com- 
parison with 1949, but the production of milk 
decreased by 10 percent.” 

Beef cattle: From October 1953 till Oc- 
tober 1954, the losses of cattle in live weight 
amounted to 42,000 tons. This is due to 
fact that cattle delivered to many procure- 
ment bases do not receive either food or 
water for prolonged periods. The ministry 
of meat and dairy industry attempt to jus- 
tify themselves with the peculiar theory that 
cattle can live without food for a prolonged 
period, and, having water, do not lose 
weight.” 

Tractors: Sovietized farms received only 
137,000 much-needed tractors in 1954. In 
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the United States more than 300,000 are sold 
for farms each year. The ratio of tractors 
to farm acreage in Russia is one-tenth that 
in the United States. 

Khrushchev complained many tractors 
produced were obsolete, used expensive kero- 
sene and damaged crops. 

“For six years work has been in progress 
on the designing of a new tractor with a 
diesel engine,” he said. “About 3,500,000 
rubles were spent for this purpose, and the 
tractor hasn’t been designed yet.” 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
March 1, 1955] 


THE GAGE OF RED INTENT 

We can have no hope that any disarma- 
ment talk, whatever its form, ever will lead 
to actual disarmament so long as the rulers 
of Russia continue to pour the bulk of their 
nation’s resources into war goods. 

Unfortunately, Russian peace propaganda 
has been too much trusted, too little sus- 
pected, in too many parts of the world. 

But the real test of the Kremlin’s inten- 
tions can be measured by the treatment of 
Russia's civilian population. How much for 
human necessities and comforts? How much 
for war? 

That is the purpose of the “butter-and- 
guns” disarmament proposal, which Senator 
SYMINGTON, Democrat of Missouri, now rec- 
ommends to the United Nations. Senator 
SYMINGTON proposes a Senate resolution 
calling on President Eisenhower to urge the 
U. N. to explore and consider this proposal. 

The idea is simple: Whatever nation de- 
presses the living standards of its people 
to build military power is an aggressor na- 
tion, and therefore a menace to the peace of 
the world. 

“High living standards,” said Senator SY- 
MINGTON, “constitute a built-in deterrent 
against possible aggression.” 

To prove the peaceful aims of which they 
prate, all the Russian rulers need do is con- 
vert a major portion of their resources to 
civilian purposes, in line with similar action 
by other industrial nations. No nation, and 
especially Russia, can maintain high living 
standards and at the same time go all-out in 
preparing for war. 

That's the test. It is a test any people 
can understand. It is a test from which the 
Kremlin bosses cannot hide. So long as they 
deprive their people of necessities and com- 
forts in the interest of military power, so 
long must the free nations of the world judge 
them as aggressors. 

The Russian rulers may block the butter- 
over-guns proposal, or any other disarma- 
ment plan. But they cannot prevent the 
rest_of the world from seeing how they di- 
vide their resources between the civilian 
economy and their war program. 

To this end, the butter-over-guns proposal 
merits the widest debate and attention in 
the Senate, and in the United Nations—that 
it may be put squarely to the Communist 
bosses. Their answer inescapably will be 
the measure of their intentions. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
believe these articles and editorials are 
worthy of the attention of the Senate. 
They are along the general lines, as I 
understand, of the resolution offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri. 

I hope the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations will consider them and that the 
agencies of the executive branch which 
are interested in foreign affairs may also 
have the opportunity to discuss with the 
committee the merits or demerits of the 
proposal, in case there should be some 
weaknesses in the plan, so that the com- 
mittee might be fully advised. 
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IMPORTANCE OF AN EXPANDED 
UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL-AS-~ 
SISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been deeply interested in the work of 
the United Nations technical assistance 
specialists throughout the world who, 
along with our own point 4 experts, have 
literally been performing miracles in 
contributing to the economic health of 
underdeveloped nations, for a very mod- 
est appropriation on our respective parts. 

I have before me a letter which was 
sent to the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
along with various members of that com- 
mittee, including myself. It comes from 
Mr. Oscar A, Benson, president of the 
National Lutheran Council. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter be printed 
at this point in the body of the Recorp. 
It underlines the importance of an ex- 
panded U. N. technical-assistance pro- 
gram. : 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL, 
New York, N. Y., February 24, 1955. 
The Honorable WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: Pursuant of the expressed 
desire of the National Lutheran Council at its 
1955 annual meeting held recently in At- 
lantic City, N. g., let me share with you the 
following statement concerning the con- 
tinuing participation of the United States 
in the United Nations’ expanded technical 
assistance program: 

Among more than a billion people in our 
world today, substandard food and clothing 
supplies represent the normal condition. In 
vast areas, disease and illiteracy run ram- 
pant. Millions of our fellow men strive for 
a better future but need help to help them- 
selves. 

The National Lutheran Council, represent- 
ing eight Lutheran church bodies whose ag- 
gregate United States of America member- 
ship totals 4.5 million souls, has been grati- 
fied to see the United States and the United 
Nations develop programs of technical assist- 
ance to countries in the economically under- 
developed areas of the world. We have been 
pleased that our country has had a leading 
role in the development of the technical 
assistance program of the United Nations. 

We now note with keen disappointment 
that the United States has not contributed 
to the support of the United Nations ex- 
panded technical assistance program for 
1955. We believe the United States should 
make clear its deep interest in an effective 
United Nations program. 

The National Lutheran Council urges the 
Congress to strengthen the multilateral pro- 
gram of the United Nations by appropriat- 
ing the full amount requested by the Presi- 
dent for the United Nations expanded 
technical assistance program. 

We urge that future appropriations for 
this important work be made in advance of 
the period of intended use so that the 
United Nations may develop a program of 
increased stability and vigor. We want to 
do our full share in supporting this pro- 
gram which helps the people of economi- 
cally underdeveloped areas toward a fuller 
realization of their desires for a better eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural future. 

Respectfully yours, 
Oscar A. BENSON, 
President. 
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BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE TO HIS 
HOLINESS, POPE PIUS XII 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today, 
March 2, 1955, marks the 79th birthday 
of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. 

It is my pleasure and privilege to con- 
vey now to this great spiritual leader my 
warmest personal greeting and, I am 
sure, that of my colleagues in the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

It is my hope and prayer, and I am 
sure that of men of good will every- 
where, representing all the religious 
faiths of mankind, that this great leader 
will enjoy many more full, healthy years 
in the service of mankind. 

His long and unfortunate illness, from 
which he has not completely recovered, 
has caused deep concern, not only to the 
450 million devout members of his 
church, but to all men who have appre- 
ciated his noble and tireless efforts in 
the cause of world peace, freedom, and 
spiritual dedication. 

His particular efforts in sustaining the 
hope and faith of the millions of valiant 
souls of his own and other churches 
trapped behind the Iron Curtain, have 
been a particular contribution. 

His historic appeals for wisdom and 
judgment on the part of leaders of all 
nations to avoid the holocaust of a third 
world war, have struck a respondent 
chord in hearts everywhere. 

His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, is a great 
man, but a humble man, He is a frail 
man, but a mighty man. His is the su- 
preme voice of his church, but his is a 
voice which speaks universal concepts 
that men and women of all faiths can 
understand and appreciate. 

He is a great heir of a rich tradition 
of centuries, but he is keenly sensitive 
to the special needs of modern times. 

As former chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and now 
as its ranking Republican member, I am 
pleased to express this personal word of 
deep and sincere tribute. 

His Holiness is no stranger, to these, 
our own American shores. 

The many Americans who had the 
opportunity to feel his magnetic pres- 
ence in the course of his extensive air 
travel throughout the United States al- 
most 2 decades ago, remember him with 
deepest admiration. The people of Ger- 
many, where he served a tour of duty 
of 12 years, remember him with affec- 
tion, as do the people of many other 
lands. 

Eugenio Maria Giuseppe Giovanni Pa- 
celli was born on March 2, 1876. He was 
ordained a priest in the Basilica of Saint 
Mary Major on April 2, 1899. A mon- 
signor in 1904, and soon an envoy on 
many missions abroad, he became, on 
February 7, 1930, Papal Secretary of 
State, under Pius the XI. 

During these long years of preparation, 
his notable record had marked him for 
the destined role which was to be his 
upon his selection by the sacred College 
of Cardinals for the position of vicar of 
Jesus Christ, successor of St. Peter. 

His services as supreme pontiff has oc- 
curred during an era of grimmest sig- 
nificance to mankind. The onrush of 
the merciless international Communist 
conspiracy, with its vicious persecution 
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of countless millions; the unveiling of 
the most destructive weapons in the his- 
tory of mankind—to cite but two phases 
of the problems of our time—have made 
of his years in the Holy See some of the 
most significant in all the long history 
of the Catholic Church and of all man- 
kind. 

A great many anecdotes—inspiring, 
humorous, and full of human interest— 
could be told of this great but humble 
man. But the one I should like to recall 
now concerns his comments on the sub- 
ject of a sneering remark by Red dicta- 
tor Joseph Stalin. The archatheist and 
materialist, Stalin, had snidely asked at 
one of the international conferences, 
“How many divisions does the Pope 
have?” 

When asked what he thought about 
Stalin’s inquiry, His Holiness once said: 
“You may tell my son Joseph he will 
meet my divisions in the hereafter.” 

Perhaps that single sentence in reply 
to the ruthless enemy sums up most 
vividly the humility, the compassion, the 
understanding, the faith of this great 
spiritual leader. Perhaps, it best epito- 
mizes the struggle of Christ versus anti- 
Christ. It depicts the caliber of leader- 
ship of this servant of the Lord, unawed 
by all the massive 175 Red army divisions 
or by the Red atomic bombs or H—bombs, 
unawed by the vast power of the Com- 
munist Party in Italy itself, or through- 
out the world. It conveys the well- 
merited, complete confidence and re- 
liance in Him who is the only source of 
real power, and who is the Father— 
omniscient, omnipresent, omnipotent— 
on men, of Communist and Christian 

e. 

So, now, to His Holiness—both from 
men, such as myself, and women not of 
his faith, as well, of course, as from the 
faithful of his church; from the hearts 
of humanity everywhere—go these 
prayerful good wishes and congratula- 
tions. May divine providence grant him 
many, Many more years of service to 
mankind. 


USE OF BAGASSE NEWSPRINT 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a weekly newspaper, the 
Franklin Banner-Tribune, published in 
Franklin, St. Mary Parish, La., the heart 
of the Louisiana sugarcane belt. This 
issue—that of February 24, 1955—is 
printed on bagasse newsprint. The 
heading at the top of the front page is 
as follows: “Twenty-five Louisiana Pa- 
pers Using Bagasse Newsprint.” 

On page 2 appears an editorial entitled 
“The Sugar Belt Makes History Today.” 
The editorial sets forth a most interest- 
ing account of the trials and tribulations 
which were experienced by those who 
worked on the project and brought it to 
a successful conclusion. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SUGAR BELT MAKES History TODAY 

Thursday, February 24, 1955, will go down 
in history as one of the most momentous 
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days in the economic revolution that is tak- 
ing place in the Sugar Belt of Louisiana, 

All over the 18-parish area in which sugar- 
cane is grown, and even in some sections of 
Louisiana that do not cultivate and harvest 
the tall, sweet grass, smalltown weekly and 
daily newspapers are going to press today 
with a special type of newsprint. 

The cooperating publications are publish- 
ing their regular editions on paper that has 
been made from Louisiana sugarcane ba- 
gasse by the Valentine Pulp and Paper Co., 
of Lockport, La. 

This significant announcement means that 
at long last a byproduct of the principal crop 
grown in southern Louisiana is being put to 
use for the manufacture of one of the most 
important commodities consumed in a free 
country. Over one-half of the 700,000 tons 
of bone dry bagasse that has been produced 
in the State has largely gone to waste. Now 
it is going into newsprint and other paper 
products to help to satisfy the needs of a 
dynamic, growing population. 

There are many far-reaching aspects to 
this official announcement. For one thing 
it means that now the sugar cane farmer 
will be growing a crop that will be used in 
its entirety. It marks the beginning of an 
era when year-around employment will be 
realized in the cane patch supplanting the 
uncertainty of the seasonal cane grinding.” 
The Valentine properties at Lockport sub- 
stantiate this statement. The new paper 
mill adjoins the sugar factory, cane fields and 
research department of the company. There 
are jobs to be had in the sugar mill and the 
fields and in the laboratory and now there 
are 180 more men and women employed in 
the paper mill. 

This has resulted in a boom in the Lock- 
port community and throughout the parish 
of LaFourche. A big new housing develop- 
ment is now going into Lockport and the 
new payrolls will mean new families and 
new homes and a higher standard of living 
and a bigger and better town. 

What the smokestacks of Valentine have 
done for that area will be accomplished 
throughout the sugarcane-growing part of 
the State just as sure as night follows day. 
St. Mary and her sister parishes are bound 
to benefit from this program. 

This is a rich and diversified agricultural 
area but cane is king in the land. The 
farmer can grow sugar cane better than he 
can grow any other kind of crop. He has 
proven this for over a century now, over- 
coming every conceivable type of obstacle 
from disease to world politics. He has de- 
veloped new varieties of sugar cane and by 
sound farm practices he has been able to 
realize a higher yield per acre with each 
passing year. Now he will be growing cane 
for sugar, sirup, molasses, feed—and paper. 

If there has ever been any doubt in the 
mind of the cane planter about the value of 
research the Valentine mill should erase 
it forever. This new development was due 
to hours and months and years of patient, 
painstaking work and experimentation in 
the laboratory of the Valite Corp., an af- 
filiate research company of Valentine’s. The 
work began back in the 1930s and was ac- 
celerated after the Korean war. In 1952 
newsprint was made from 100 percent bagasse 
by the company on an experimental basis 
at the Herty Laboratory in Savannah, Ga. 

After economic feasibility was established, 
Valentine interests banded together with 
Brown and Root, one of the world’s greatest 
construction firms, to form the Valentine 
Pulp & Paper Co. A mill capable of pro- 
ducing 50 tons of paper products daily 
was built at Lockport. The success of this 
mill is attested to by the fact that hardly had 
it been completed but what the company an- 
nounced that it was being expanded into a 
$4,500,000 facility capable of manufacturing 
80 tons of paper a day, including newsprint, 
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Small town newspapers in Louisiana and 
all over the Nation have been confronted 
with a problem that parallels the problem of 
the cane farmer in magnitude. Newsprint 
has been a scarce and expensive commodity, 
Most of it had to be imported, Financially 
unable to build their own mills or even enter 
into long range contracts, the small news- 
papers have had to fight for newsprint in the 
open market on a catch-as-catch-can basis, 
During wartime the situation had been par- 
ticularly acute and the black market opera- 
tors thrived. 

The newsprint market has improved con- 
siderably, but the future for the small town 
newspaper had been in doubt. Now, with the 
mill at Lockport able to supplement estab- 
lished sources, the nonmetropolitan press 
can face the future with confidence. News- 
print is the basic commodity on which the 
free press is printed and if it is cut off, the 
real victims will be the American people be- 
cause, without the newspaper for the dis- 
semination of news and advertising, freedom 
would die on the vine. 

Member newspapers of the Louisiana Press 
Association look on the mill at Lockport as 
“their mill” because for almost 4 years now 
the LPA has been working hand-in-hand 
with the Valentine company on this project. 
The ultimate benefit to the economy of the 
State of Louisiana is beyond the imagination. 

There is one last conclusion that can be 
drawn from this development. The Farm 
Bureau of Louisiana, the American Sugar 
Cane League, Louisiana Congressmen and 
other agencies have fought a hard but dis- 
couraging fight for an increase in the main- 
land quota of sugar cane, If there had been 
any hesitation on the part of the Congress or 
the national administration to justify this 
increase, that question should now be re- 
solved in favor of the increase. There are 
about 120 small town newspapers in Louisi- 
ana and over 8,000 in America. They won't 
all use bagasse newsprint, but this new 
source may one day mean the difference be- 
tween success or failure to many of them. 

This story is being told in Louisiana today, 
but in a few days it will be known all over 
America and in most foreign countries. 
Great industries are built over a long period 
of time. The south Louisiana paper manu- 
facturing industry will be built around 
bagasse. The only way to insure its full 
growth is with an ever-increasing supply of 
sugarcane now and in the years that lie 
ahead. The only safe and sure way to obtain 
the product needed by the American farmer 
and the American publisher is to have it 
grown on the same ground that gave birth 
to the Red, White, and Blue. 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY BEFORE THE NA- 
TIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr.BENNETT. Mr. President, Treas- 
ury Secretary Humphrey, in Chicago, on 
February 19, made an unusual speech in 
which he asked himself questions, and 
then gave the answers, on many of the 
troublesome problems of the present day. 
The questions asked are of the bother- 
some kind that many Members of the 
Congress are asked these days. The an- 
swers are forthright and clear, from a 
man in a position to have a substantial 
amount of information on what the situ- 
ation is. So that all Members may have 
available to them the answers to these 
questions, I ask that Secretary Hum- 
phrey’s speech in full be inserted in the 
body of the Recorp, It deserves careful 
reading. 


March 2 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY TREASURY SECRETARY HUMPHREY 
at 48TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE Na- 
TIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, 
ILL., FEBRUARY 19, 1955 


Mr. Willkie (Mr. E. E. Willkie, president 
of the National Canners Association) and 
gentiemen, I am delighted to have the op- 
portunity to meet with the National Can- 
ners Association this morning. 

I am greatly impressed with something I 
have just heard about your association. I 
am told that your financial statement for 
the past year shows that you have operated 
with a budget that is balanced. To one who 
has the ambition to do likewise but is beset 
with all of the problems of the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, that is 
something I note with great envy. 

I am also glad to have this opportunity to 
see so many of my good friends of days that 
were more carefree and to have this chance 
to explain to such a fine group of leading 
businessmen as are here this morning some 
of the simple principles so vital to the suc- 
cessful operation of our economy which the 
Eisenhower administration is trying to per- 
petuate and strengthen. 

We live in an age of change, devoted to the 
use of new techniques. Now, as I am not 
an orator but at heart, and by experience, 
just a businessman like yourselves, to whom 
deeds mean more than words, I am going 
to choose a new technique in speaking to 
you this morning. It is the technique of 
the presently popular radio-TV quiz show. 
By using questions which I am constantly 
being asked by Government officials, news- 
men, Members of Congress, and people like 
yourselves, I will try to inform you by my 
answers of our problems, our accomplish- 
ments, and our hopes. 

Gentlemen, the stage is set. The clock is 
marking off the seconds. The klieg lights 
are on. The moderator is in his place. We 
are on the air and are ready for the first 
question. 

Question: “Mr. Secretary, please tell us— 
has the administration abandoned its pro- 
gram of trying to balance the budget?” 

The answer to that is absolutely “No.” 
We are working, and with a reasonable 
amount of success, toward a balanced 
budget. The record shows that progress has 
been good, even though we have not reached 
the goal. The Government's deficits have 
been cut substantially since we came into 
office. The deficit in fiscal 1953 was almost 
$914 billion. We could do very little about 
this in 5 short months as actual spending 
plans were committed beyond recall. How- 
ever, the Eisenhower administration did cut 
the deficit in the next fiscal year, fiscal 1954, 
down to $3.1 billion, or two-thirds of the 
way toward a balanced budget. It is true 
that the deficit in the present fiscal year 
(fiscal 1955) looks like $4.5 billion, but the 
new budget for fiscal 1956 again cuts the 
deficit to $2.4 billion. Both the present de- 
ficit and the deficit for the next fiscal year 
may be less than now estimated if revenue 
holds up and if we are able to cut spending 
further, as we are continuously trying to do. 

Question: “Why haven't we cut Govern- 
ment spending faster?“ 

The Government can only reduce its ex- 
penses by putting people out of work, either 
directly or indirectly. This sounds harsh, 
but the fact is that the Government spends 
most of its money for only two things: (1) 
the employment of people working directly 
for the Government, or (2) the purchase of 
goods which are made by people who will be 
out of work if the orders for the goods are 
canceled. Under these circumstances, it 
would not be prudent to cut Government 
spending too fast, even if it were possible to 
do so. Of course, the most important reason 
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is that in these perilous times our first obli- 
gation to the Nation is to adequately pro- 
vide for our security. But there is another 
very important consideration that must be 
prominently kept in mind. 

We must constantly have in mind in mak- 
ing these reductions the necessity of creat- 
ing new employment to absorb those who 
will thus be out of work. There must be 
a great transition—moving people from 
working for the Government, either directly 
or indirectly, into jobs working for the pro- 
duction of goods for the general public. 
We have gone through 2 years of this tran- 
sition with reasonable success. We are striv- 
ing continually to do better and to make 
the transition with less loss of time for 
those directly involved. We cannot switch 
from years of deficit spending to a balanced 
budget in too short a time. 

Question: “Why has this administration 
cut so much from the defense budget?” 

Sixty-five percent of our latest budget goes 
for major national-security programs. This 
amounts to about $40.5 billion a year. Of 
the remaining $21.9 billion, $14.8 billion 
or 24 percent of the total budget goes for 
payment of interest on the debt and other 
charges fixed by law. That leaves only $7.1 
billion, or 11 percent, of the total budget 
for other so-called civilian agencies of Gov- 
ernment. So, it simply follows that if any 
large cuts in spending are to be made, they 
must largely come—but carefully and wisely 
made—from the heavy total for defense. 

Now, when we talk about cutting expense, 
let’s always remember that does not mean 
cutting our effective defense. Let’s recall 
how much stronger we are today than we 
were when Korea began in June of 1950. 
At the outbreak of Korea, our Armed Forces 
had less than 1½ million men, equipped 
almost wholly with material of World War 
II manufacture. We now have 3,100,000 men 
in service, and our present target for 1956 
is an armed strength of 2,860,000 men, or 
almost double the number of June 1950, 
By the end of fiscal 1956 we will have an 
Air Force of 131 wings and 975,000 men as 
compared with 48 wings and only 411,000 
men when the Korean fighting began. The 
Navy and marines will be second to none 
(with 857,000 men). And the Army will be 
80 percent above June 1950 in manpower 
(1,027,000 as compared with less than 593,- 
000), but of even greater importance is the 
fact that because of advances in the sci- 
ence of warfare, each Army division will 
have 80 percent more firepower than a divi- 
sion of World War II. 

To support these forces, we will spend an 
estimated $34 billion—almost three times 
what we were spending when Korea broke 
out. So the total in both personnel and 
money going into our defense forces today is 
comparatively substantially increased. 

Question: “Have we cut too much from 
our security?” 

No. The reductions that we have made 
in spending for defense have not reduced 
our armed strength. As the President has 
said, we are increasing it; this Nation is in 
a stronger position to defend itself today 
than it was 2 years ago. We have a more 
flexible and better balanced Defense Estab- 
lishment tailored to meet the requirements 
of future warfare and at lower cost to the 
taxpayers. Nothing that has happened in 
Formosa or elsewhere in the world up to this 
very day has changed our budget plans for 
lower spending in the year to come. I say 
this while emphasizing one basic fact: We 
can and will spend whatever we need to 
spend for our security. But this administra- 
tion is operating in the firm knowledge that 
real security comes not from merely spending 
billions of dollars but rather from spending 
them wisely. 

What we are doing is shifting some of 
the emphasis from men to machines, from 
the old concept of slugging it out with 
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masses of men to being ready to beat the 
enemy with mobility, technological know- 
how and the most modern superiority of 
weapons and equipment. 

Question: “Can’t we cut spending and 
balance the budget by just eliminating all 
foreign aid?” 

That is a program which is often suggested 
but is neither simple nor wise to carry out 
if you just stop and think about it. Cer- 
tainly it is better to put military equipment 
in the hands of our friends overseas so that 
they can help to defend themselves if the 
need comes, rather than to also send Amer- 
ican boys to handle those weapons, with all 
the potential loss in lives and national 
wealth, as well as the human anxiety that is 
involved. Total expenditures for mutual 
security, including both military assistance 
and economic support, are estimated at $4.7 
billion for fiscal 1956, including the provi- 
sions for a program in Asia. This compares 
with mutual security spending of $4.3 billion 
in the present fiscal year. 

The total cost included in this program 
for economic assistance alone is $1,025,- 
000,000 in fiscal 1956 as compared with 
$1,075,000,000 in the present fiscal year. 
The total estimated expenditures in 1956, 
not including obligations for the future, for 
all Asian economic assistance will be about 
$585 million as compared with about $500 
million to be spent for economic aid in Asia 
in the present fiscal year. So, while the 
estimated over the actual spending for eco- 
nomic aid increases slightly in Asia, the 
overall foreign economic aid program is still 
decreasing. This is directly in line with this 
administration's conclusion that we can best 
serve the cause of the free world by helping 
its members to help themselves through 
selective development programs in which 
private investment can play the major role. 

While significant accomplishments have 
been realized through foreign aid which are 
in the mutual interest of the United States 
and other free countries, history has sadly 
proved that large grant programs not only 
burden the American taxpayer but do not 
always produce either stronger or more 
friendly allies. The entire program is under 
intensive, continuing review to be sure that 
in the future both military and economic 
assistance may be properly balanced as oper- 
ating parts of our foreign relations and 
defense programs. 

Question: “In view of the big reductions 
in expenditures that have been made could 
the budget have been balanced?” 

Yes. If we had not accompanied the heavy 
cuts we made in spending with substantial 
tax cuts, we would have balanced the budget, 
But we had to consider the proper balance 
in our sensitive economy. We knew that 
heavy cuts in Government spending meant 
putting people out of work. We believed 
that we should cut taxes sharply and so give 
more people added money to spend for 
themselves to help create jobs for those who 
previously got their paychecks directly from 
the Government or from Government pur- 
chases, We cut taxes in calendar year 1954 
by a total of $7.4 billion—the largest single 
dollar tax cut in history. We did this to 
help make possible the easier and quicker 
transition in jobs from high Government 
spending to lower Government spending. 
The fact that the economic downturn was 
so quickly checked and that we are now 
proceeding upward on a broad front is proof 
that the policy of cutting taxes as we cut 
spending is a sound policy. The fact that 
consumer spending in the past year was the 
highest that it has ever been is also good 
evidence of how the tax cuts helped to make 
the successful economic transition. 


Question: “Will there be further tax cuts?” 


Not this year, if the administration’s 
recommendations are accepted by the Con- 
gress. The President has proposed that the 
corporate rate of 52 percent, as well as excise 
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taxes which would go down on April 1, be 
continued for 1 full year. We are asking this 
because we think the current status of the 
economy will take it and because further tax 
reduction would lead to too heavy deficit 
financing and a possible revival of dangerous 
inflationary pressures. 

This does not mean that taxes must not 
be cut further. They are still too high for 
the long run and must come down. As the 
President has said, we certainly hope that 
we can be planning additional tax reductions 
& year from now. 

Question: “If you are going to cut taxes 
further next year, how can you ever balance 
the budget?” 

That is a question we are often asked— 
and it is an important one. As I have said, 
we have not abandoned the goal of balanc- 
ing the budget, and neither have we stopped 
cutting taxes. We can and will do both. We 
will keep trying to cut government spending 
further. At the same time our expanding 
economy can provide greater tax income even 
at lower tax rates because it is on a broader 
base. As this country continues to grow, 
there is no reason why we can’t have both a 
balanced budget and lower tax rates pro- 
vided only that world conditions continue to 
improve. 

Let’s notice here the difference between 
the administrative and the cash budgets. 
As long as the Government is not taking out 
of the economy more than it spends, the 
Government is not increasing the money 
supply and thus being inflationary. So 
when we have a balance in the cash budget 
(which includes the receipts of the trust 
funds such as social security) we have elim- 
inated that particular inflationary pressure. 
We did have a cash balance between money 
collected from the public and money paid 
out by the Government last year, although 
we will not quite have a cash balance this 
year, We estimate a small cash surplus in 
fiscal 1956. So that the inflationary effect of 
deficit financing will have been almost elim- 
inated during the entire period this admin- 
istration has been in financial control. 

Question: “Why do you have to raise the 
debt limit if you are really cutting spending 
as you claim?“ 

When we came into office, there was $8 
billion between the amount of the then- 
existing debt and the $275 billion debt ceil- 
ing. Now, in the very first year, the previous 
budget which we inherited turned out with 
a deficit of $914 billion. Actually there was 
little we could then do beyond carrying out 
the spending that had already been planned 
and paying the bills that were presented. 
We had no leeway under the debt limit as 
we entered our first full fiscal year, 1954, so 
we asked the Congress for an increase, as a 
matter of prudence as we looked ahead. As 
things came out in fiscal 1954, we cut the 
prior administration’s $11 billion estimated 
deficit (after an overestimate of revenue is 
figured in) to $3 billion—a cut of $8 billion. 
But even then we still had this $3 billion 
deficit that had to be put on top of the $9 
billion deficit that we inherited from the pre- 
ceding year. These two things, plus the 
wide seasonal variations in collection of cor- 
porate income taxes, made some elasticity in 
the debt limit absolutely essential. Con- 
gress recognized this and last year author- 
ized a $6 billion temporary increase in the 
limit on the condition that the debt would 
go back to the $275 billion limit at the end 
of this fiscal year. 

This year we estimate a $4.5 billion deficit, 
which we hope we may cut a little, as I 
have said. And in fiscal 1956 we are esti- 
mating a smaller deficit of $214 billion or 
less. But regardless of the size of the deficit 
and the reductions we are making, each 
deficit pushes up our debt still further, and 
so involves the problem of what to do about 
the debt limit. It will be with us acutely 
again this June. 
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Question: “Is borrowing outside the debt 
limit necessarily improper?” 

No, not necessarily. If the Government 
borrows outside of the regular debt for 
something which must be paid back from 
general funds, it is and would be improper. 
But if the Government is acquiring or op- 
erating earning assets, it is perfectly proper 
that they should be independently financed. 

For example, if a toll road is built and the 
tolls to be collected are sufficient to meet 
the debt service, both principal and interest, 
required to amortize the debt that is created 
to pay for the road, it is a perfectly clear 
case of a proper independent financing of 
an earning asset. Now, the toll to be col- 
lected can be based on weight or axle charge, 
on a mileage basis, or on any other suitable 
measure of use, including the consumption 
of oil and gasoline. 

If the collections made under such a meas- 
ure of use are dedicated in good faith to 
meet the debt obligations that are incurred, 
it is a perfectly proper way to independ- 
ently finance debt required to pay for roads, 
Moreover, the entire economy is benefited: 
First, by the construction of the road and 
its employment of men and materials; sec- 
ond, by the use of the road and its benefits 
to transportation; and, third, by the liquida- 
tion of the cost of the road through a user 
tax measured by gas and oil, rather than by 
placing an additional burden on the back 
of the general income-tax payer. 

Question: “Is the Government improving 
its debt structure?” 

Yes. The enormous debt is too heavy in 
short-term maturities. These can be infla- 
tionary as well as the source of trouble and 
possibly real danger to our whole economy 
under certain circumstances with so many 
short maturities. We are making progress 
slowly in lengthening the average maturi- 
ties, and we must move slowly so as not to 
upset our sensitive economy. The 40-year 
3-percent bonds just issued have been a real 
step forward. The issue was a great suc- 
cess. It has lengthened the average matu- 
rity of our whole marketable debt from 4 
years and 2 months to 4 years and 9 months. 
It is the longest Government bond issued 
since 1911 when some 50-year bonds were is- 
sued to help finance the Panama Canal. 
This issue, like all our financing operations, 
had to be rightly timed for market conditions 
which were appropriate to be sure that we 
did not interfere with other financing re- 
quirements and so affect the economic sit- 
uation in an unfavorable way. 

Question: “Will there be more long-term 
issues?” 

Yes. It is our firm goal to continue to 
lengthen the maturities of the debt as rap- 
idly as appropriate conditions permit. The 
issue last week was the second long-term 
issue we have put out. The first was the 
3%4-percent 30-year bond in the spring of 
1953. We will have more when and as the 
conditions make it appropriate. We want 
to have varied types of issues so that all 
types of investors will have appropriate Gov- 
ernment securities in which to put their 
funds. This will spread the debt as widely 
as possible among the largest number of 
investors so as to both finance the debt and 
promote sound economic growth. 

Question: “Have we permanently stopped 
inflation?” 

That depends upon the courageous and te- 
nacious will of the great majority of the 
American people to do so. The lure of in- 
flation is something that is never perma- 
nently killed. It beckons like a siren to en- 
ticing, evil ways. Unless continuously watch- 


ful resistance is always exerted, the weak 


may fall for its false promises of ease to 
riches and be led down the primrose path 
to their ruin. It means the destruction of 
savings, which make investment possible, 
which in turn makes jobs. When we jeopard- 
ize the making of ever more and better jobs 
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in America, we are ruining the very founda- 
tion of this Republic. 

Our record of the past 2 years has been 
good. The value of the dollar has changed 
less than one-fifth of 1 cent between Janu- 
ary 1953 and today. This compares with a 
loss of 48 cents in the value of the dollar 
from 1939 to the time when this adminis- 
tration took office. Inflation will stay checked 
only if we continue to actively resist the 
things which bring inflation about. Govern- 
ment must continue to cut down deficit fi- 
nancing and to handle its debt in a proper 
way. 

The Federal Reserve System must continue 
to use wisely its money and credit responsi- 
bilities so that the economy of the Nation 
can operate with the minimum of regula- 
tion. Savings must be protected. Invest- 
ment must be encouraged by a great and 
ever-growing group of both large and small 
investors, and more and better jobs will thus 
be created to produce more goods for better 
living for more and more Americans. 

Question: Isn't a little inflation a good 
thing?” 

No, it is not, and such thinking is very 
dangerous. I knaw there are millions of 
Americans who are earning more dollars 
today than they did 20 years ago. That's 
good. In many cases there is a real im- 
provement in that they have better homes, 
automobiles, and so forth. But the fact 
that this increase in dollar income has been 
accompanied by less value of the dollar 
must be considered. In addition, the large 
numbers of persons on fixed incomes and 
persons who have put aside savings for re- 
tirement and old age have been cruelly hurt 
by inflation taking away 48 cents of each 
dollar they saved 15 years ago. 

Fortunately, inflation has now been 
stopped. As economists of the American 
Federation of Labor put it recently, accord- 
ing to press reports: “Unionized labor fared 
better in 1954 on the wage front than in 
any other postwar year. Higher hourly wages 
and stable living costs had given most 
workers their greatest postwar gain in pur- 
chasing power. This was true even though 
the average pay rise of 5 to 9 cents per 
hour was modest in comparison with in- 
creases in previous years. Last year the 
Wage earner got the full benefit of a fatter 
pay envelope. In other years inflation gob- 
bled up much of his gain.” 

There is nothing academic about this point 
because America today is a Nation of earners 
and of haves rather than have-nots. Most 
Americans today are saving several dollars 
a week out of their pay and putting it in 
insurance policies, retirement funds, and so 
forth. The recurrence of inflation would 
rob millions of people of their savings. 

Question: “What is the prospect for more 
jobs in this country?” 

The prospect for jobs is very closely re- 
lated to what I have just been talking about. 
Probably the most important thing in pro- 
moting a high leyel of employment and busi- 
ness activity is confidence—people’s confi- 
dence in our Government, confidence in each 
other, and confidence in the future. 

If the great bulk of the American people 
are reasonably confident of the future they 
will expand their activities, invoke new ini- 
tiative and try new ways of doing things. As 
they continue to find their confidence justi- 
fied, they will not only save money but will 
invest their savings. This will provide the 
funds to produce the tools and power for 
the new plants, new equipment and new and 
better ways of making more things. ‘This 
will lead to greater production, greater earn- 
ings of more people to pay for more con- 
sumption of more things and so in turn make 
more and better jobs as the years go by. 
A man can earn more only if he can pro- 
duce more. As we produce more we will all 
have more. If we maintain confidence in the 
stability of our system, there will be more 
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and cheaper goods produced through more 
and better jobs and with more and better 
earnings for both the workers and the inves- 
tors. 

Question: “What is the economic outlook 
today?” 

The economic downturn of last year is 
behind us. In general, the economy is now 
moving upward on a broad front. There are 
some lines and areas which are still de- 
pressed. Unsolved problems still remain on 
which we are diligently working. Unemploy- 
ment in January was 3,300,000, an increase of 
500,000 over the previous month and an in- 
crease of 200,000 over January a year ago. 
But as concrete evidence of the economy's 
upward movement, employment in January 
was 60,200,000, or 400,000 higher than in 
January a year ago. The economy never 
moves in a smooth straight line, up or down, 
but as long as our broad movement is up- 
ward we are moving in the right direction. 
It Government, business, labor, farmers, and 
all our citizens remain both confident and 
reasonable in their demands upon the whole 
economy, we should be able to maintain 
this upward trend, and supply the rightful 
demands of an ever-growing population. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1955—FILING OF 
MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, on behalf of cer- 
tain members of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, that they be authorized to pre- 
pare and file miniority views on House 
bill 4259, the Revenue Act of 1955. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair), Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to clarify 1 or 2 points. 

First of all, there has been printed, 
and is now available to Members of the 
Senate, the report of the Committee on 
Finance on House bill 4259. I have asked 
the Secretary of the Senate to see that 
each Member on this side of the aisle 
receives a copy this afternoon, so that 
it may be studied over the weekend. I 
assume it will be available also to Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle. 

I have made some inquiries, and I un- 
derstand that the printed hearings be- 
fore the Finance Committee will be avail- 
able on Friday. It seems to me that the 
Senator should give some indication to 
the Senate as to when the minority views 
will be filed. This is a subject of great 
importance. I had hoped that the bill 
might be taken up this week, and at least 
the debate started, but I understand 
from the leadership on the other side 
that they do not care to have the bill 
taken up this week. 

In connection with a tax bill which 
may affect some $2 billion-plus in reve- 
nue, it seems to me that we should have 
some assurances from the Senator that 
the minority views will be filed at least 
by Friday, so that they will be available 
to the Senate by Monday of next week. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, there are 
six members of the committee who, I 
believe, will participate in the minority 
views. Certainly there is no disposition 
on the part of the Senator from Okla- 
homa to delay consideration of the bill 
by a day, an hour, or a minute. Neither 
can I determine with any degree of ac- 
curacy when we shall be able to send 
the minority views to the printer. 
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Therefore, in view of the fact that when 
the chairman of the committee asked 
permission to file the report of the com- 
mittee on the bill during the recess, he 
did not ask permission that the minority 
views also might be filed, we had no 
choice other than to come to the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that we be 
permitted to file the minority views. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish the RECORD 
to be perfectly clear. I think the Sen- 
ator is entitled to file the minority 
views. Certainly the minority Members, 
or those having minority views, should 
have the right to file them. Merely be- 
cause of a parliamentary situation which 
requires the obtaining of unanimous con- 
sent, I would not object to the Senator's 
filing the minority views, because I think 
the views of the minority should be be- 
fore the Senate at the time the bill is 
taken up for consideration. 

My only point is that it seems to me 
the Senator should give some indication 
as to the time within which he expects 
to file the minority views—let us say, 
until midnight on Friday next—in order 
that there may be ample opportunity to 
file them and make them available to 
the Senate next week.. I am not trying 
to foreclose the filing of the minority 
views, or making them available to the 
Senate. 

Mr. KERR, I cannot make the views 
available until they are prepared. I 
cannot speak for other Members who, I 
am advised, wish to participate in this 
report. I will say to the Senator that 
Ishall undertake to see that the minority 
views are filed within a week. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should have to object to that. If the 
Senator wishes to make a request that 
the minority members have until mid- 
night on Friday to file the minority views, 
I shall have no objection to such a 
request. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. As I understand the 
request of the Senator from Oklahoma, 
it covers only such time as is needed by 
the six Members to file their views. 

hi KERR. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CLEMENTS, And only the time 
that is needed, 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct. 

Mr, CLEMENTS. Will the Senator 
yield for an observation? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The observation of 
the acting majority leader is that the 
minority should have an opportunity to 
file their views. As I understand, they 
do not have access to all of the com- 
mittee staff which would be available to 
those who filed the majority report, if 
they desired to use it. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. We would have access to 
the committee staff after they had 
served the purposes of the majority. 
Knowing that, we made arrangements 
to obtain outside help, in order that we 
anni expedite the preparation of our 
report. 
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Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I hope that neither 
the leadership on the other side of the 
aisle nor the chairman of the committee 
will insist that a deadline be set for the 
filing of the minority views. I.think we 
can place confidence in the Senator from 
Oklahoma, who is one of the ranking 
Members on the Democratic side, and 
who supports the minority position. I 
think we may have confidence that he 
will not delay the filing of the minority 
views one day, one hour, or 1 minute 
beyond the time necessary to place those 
views before the Senate. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is entirely 
correct. The distinguished Senator 
from California knows that the majority 
leader is one of the Senators with whom 
I expect to confer. The Senator from 
California knows he is not in Washing- 
ton. He knows that the Senator from 
Oklahoma at this time cannot state the 
exact hour or day or minute when he can 
complete that contact and discussion 
and bring the minority views to the 
Senate. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. The acting majority 
leader has made reference to the staff of 
the committee. The report of the com- 
mittee will require very little work, be- 
cause it will merely transmit to the Sen- 
ate the continuation of the excise taxes 
and the 5 percent additional corporation 
tax, which expire on March 31. There- 
fore, as chairman of the committee, I 
will say to the Senator from Oklahoma 
that I believe he can get the staff today, 
if he chooses to do so, in order to pre- 
pare his minority views. I wish to make 
it clear also that had the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance known that 
the Senator from Oklahoma desired to 
file minority views, he would have in- 
cluded that request. 

Mr. KERR. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Virginia a question. Was 
not that request made at the meeting 
yesterday; namely, that certain mem- 
bers of the committee be permitted to 
file minority views? 

Mr. BYRD. I do not recall it. 

Mr. KERR. I may say to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee that 
I was present until toward the end of 
the meeting. When I left the meeting, 
the motion was pending. I discussed 
the matter with one of my colleagues, 
and asked him to be good enough to 
make arrangements for the filing of 
minority views. He said he would do so. 
He told me that he had done so. 

Mr. BYRD. I know the subject was 
discussed, but I do not recall that any 
motion was made. 

Mr. KERR. I will say to the distin- 
guished chairman that no motion is nec- 
essary. Any Member may merely ask 
for the privilege, and that privilege is 
automatically granted. 

Mr. BYRD. I inquire of the Chair 
whether the report of the committee has 
been filed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The report has 
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been filed with the Secretary of the Sen- 


Mr. BYRD. The committee had 
unanimous consent that the report may 
be filed during the adjournment of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report was filed yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. BYRD. As chairman of the com- 
mittee I have no objection to the filing 
of minority views. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Oklahoma, however, in the 
interest of speed, that he can use the 
staff of the committee, which is a very 
excellent staff. 

Mr. KERR. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s courtesy, but I will say to him 
that it will be our purpose to use the 
staff just as soon as we have gathered 
the material for a draft of the minority 
views. However, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia knows that six Senators are in- 
terested in this matter. He is as fa- 
miliar with the situation generally as 
is the Senator from Oklahoma, and he 
knows that the Senator from Oklahoma 
cannot state the hour or the minute 
when he can finish his discussion with 
his colleagues. 

Mr. BYRD. It is not necessary to 
name the hour or the minute. It seems 
to me that there ought to be some limi- 
tation, because the tax bill is in a very 
peculiar situation. The excise taxes ex- 
pire March 31, and, if they should expire, 
it would mean a loss to the Treasury 
of $1 billion. The 5 percent tax on 
corporations will also expire on March 
31, and unless they are continued, the 
Treasury will be faced with a loss of $2 
billion. 

There will be quite a controversy with 
respect to the amendment to the bill 
which was adopted by the House and 
which provides for a $20 reduction in in- 
come tax for every taxpayer and for 
every one of his dependents. 

Time is a very important factor in the 
situation. If the bill should go to con- 
ference, it may well remain in conference 
quite a while. 

Therefore, I believe there ought to be 
a reasonable assurance from the Senator 
from Oklahoma with respect to the date 
on which he will file the minority views. 
He has the services of the entire staff of 
the Committee on Finance in preparing 
his minority views. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I am ask- 
ing only for the time that is required. I 
told the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia that it could be done within a 
week. I did not ask that we should be 
permitted to wait a week to file it, but 
only such time as is required, not to ex- 
ceed 1 week. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
would have to object to such a request. I 
believe revenue is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the Nation and to the Treasury. 
Certain taxes will expire at the end of 
March. We are now approaching the 
middle of March. Obviously, the bill will 
be highly controversial. Undoubtedly, 
there will be considerable discussion on 
one or more amendments to the bill. 

I have no desire to prevent the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma from 
filing minority views. The report of the 
committee was filed yesterday under 
unanimous consent that the committee 
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could file its report during the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate. I would not object 
to a request that the Senator from Okla- 
homa be permitted to file the minority 
views up to midnight of Friday or up to 
noon of Monday. However, I feel, in 
the interest of orderly procedure of the 
Senate, the Senate is entitled to some 
assurance. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I renew 
my request. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I object to the re- 
quest in that form. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I renew 
my request for unanimous consent to 
file, as soon as we are able to prepare 
them, minority views of certain members 
of the Committee on Finance on H. R. 
4259, the Revenue Act of 1955. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I object to the 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the minor- 
ity views of the Committee on Finance 
may be filed up to noon of Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
should like very much to have the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma express the views of 
the minority of the committee with ref- 
erence to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from California. 
I should not like to object to it. If the 
Senator from Oklahoma feels that the 
roquest gives him ample time in which 
to file the minority views, I would not 
wish to object to it. However, I should 
like to have him express himself on the 
request. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa does not know if that will give 
him ample time. I must say that I have 
examined and made some research of 
the records of the Senate with respect 
to requests for unanimous consent to 
file minority views. So far as I have 
been able to learn, never in the history 
of the Senate has such a request been 
objected to. 

I am sure the distinguished minority 
leader feels very heavy upon his shoul- 
ders the burden of his leadership. It 
may be that he feels that he and those 
who agree with him will need from Mon- 
day noon—which according to my cal- 
endar will be March 7—3 weeks and 3 
days in which to secure action by the 
Senate of the United States on this pro- 
posed legislation. I acknowledge that 
it could not be passed in that time if 
passage depended alone on the merits 
of the bill. 

However, there is not the slightest dis- 
position on the part of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, or anyone associated with 
him in the request, to delay either the 
filing of the minority views or the con- 
sideration of the bill beyond the time 
necessary for us to be in position to sub- 
mit our views to this body in accordance 
with the orderly processes of the Sen- 
ate, which are and have been, so far as 
I know, from the day the Senate was 
organized, in line with the request I have 
made. 

If the minority leader cares to assume 
unto himself the prerogative to sit in 
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judgment upon the intended purpose of 


_the Senator from Oklahoma and five 


other honorable Members of the Senate, 
to the extent that he is unwilling, if 
unanimous consent is granted for the 
filing of the minority views, to accept 
the assurance that they will be filed as 
soon as they reasonably can be, then I 
would want him to stand on his record of 
objecting. I would then object to his re- 
quest for unanimous consent for limited 
debate, which might be more than need- 
ed but which also might be less than 
needed, in which six Members of the 
Senate would have the opportunity, in 
accordance with custom as old as the 
Senate, and without any exception on 
the record, to file their views as a mi- 
nority of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, as I understand, has 
agreed to file the minority views by noon 
on Wednesday. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia wishes them to be filed by next 
Monday. I make the unanimous-con- 
sent request that they be filed by noon 
next Tuesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I am of the opinion 
that the report can be filed at or prior 
to that time. I feel that the chairman 
of the committee has made his request 
in a spirit of fairness and in recognition 
of the fact that there is no intent on my 
part nor on the part of any of the other 
members who constitute a minority of 
the committee in any way to delay the 
filing of the minority views. While I 
should like the Senate to have the ad- 
vantage of the unanimous-consent re- 
quest as it was originally made, in view 
of the action of the minority leader in 
objecting to the request made by me, 
and the spirit of fairness and of good 
will evidenced by the chairman of the 
committee, I make no objection. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. If the Senator from 
Oklahoma is making no objection, I sup- 
pose it is a little late for me to make the 
suggestion which I was going to make, 
but I make it, anyway. 

It is my understanding that the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia, the 
chairman of the committee, would not 
object to the Senator from Oklahoma 
having until next Wednesday to submit 
the minority views, and so stated. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky is eminently correct, and I had 
that in mind as a part of the background 
from my knowledge of the fairness and 
good will of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Is it not a fact that 
at the time the Senator from Oklahoma 
had his discussion with the chairman of 
the committee he assured the chairman 
that he was not going to take any more 
time than was absolutely necessary to 
prepare the minority views and get them 
before the Senate? 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I do not 
think we should quibble about 24 hours. 
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The Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee wishes to get the proposed legisla- 
tion before the Senate and has absolute 
confidence in the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

It seems to me that if one side wants 
the minority views filed on Wednesday 
and the other side wants them filed on 
Monday, it would be well to suggest the 
time as noon on Tuesday. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, in view of 
my knowledge of the attitude of fairness 
and good will of the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, I will make no 
objection to his request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


PROPOSED CLOSING OF VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION HOSPITALS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Hoover Commission released earlier this 
week its recommendations relative to 
Federal health services. I have taken 
particular interest in their recommenda- 
tions regarding medical care of veterans. 
The Commission proposes the closing of 
19 Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
because of “uneconomic and inefficient 
operation.” I have my reservations 
about the curtailment of free hospital 
care to veterans, but my immediate con- 
cern is the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions to the Veterans’ Administration to 
close all “surplus” hospitals immedi- 
ately. One of these 19 veteran’s hos- 
pitals is located in Miles City, Mont. 

This is the seoond attempt by the 
Hoover Commission to close this Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital at Miles 
City. At this time, I wish to register 
strong protest against this proposed ac- 
tion. 

There are 2 veterans’ hospitals in the 
State of Montana, 1 at Helena and the 1 
at Miles City, at opposite ends of the 
State. These 2 hospitals serve 148,000 
square miles in Montana alone, not con- 
sidering the large areas served in ad- 
joining States. Under present condi- 
tions great distances are involved in 
reaching these hospitals. If the hospital 
at Miles City is closed it will place much 
greater burdens on those who are in 
need of the services offered at veterans’ 
hospitals. Many will have to travel 
hundreds of additional miles to receive 
adequate medical attention. 

The hospital at Miles City serves vet- 
erans in Montana and in addition, those 
from large sections of North and South 
Dakota and Wyoming. There is one 
veterans’ hospital in Sheridan, Wyo., but 
this hospital is limited to mental pa- 
tients. This is the closest one to the 
Miles City Hospital. 

The Hoover Commission has made 
great strides in many areas but these 
latest recommendations are a great dis- 
appointment. If there is one category 
of citizens which we should not treat 
solely on a dollar-and-cents basis, it is 
the veteran, those who have given of 
their time, health, and lives in the serv- 
ice of the United States. In addition, 
the report fails to make note of the fact 
that the existing number of VA hospital 
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beds is short of the total authorized by 
Congress. 

In view of the seriousness of these 
recommendations I again wish to make 
known my opposition to the proposed 
closing of the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital at Miles City, an important link 
in the network of services provided for 
our veterans. 


SHIPMENT OF FOODSTUFFS TO 
RUSSIA AND OTHER COMMUNIST- 
DOMINATED COUNTRIES 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, re- 
cently numerous reports have appeared 
in the press to the effect that serious 
consideration is being given by the ad- 
ministration to a proposal that we give 
to Russia and other Communist-domi- 
nated countries wheat, butter, and other 
surplus agriculture products. 

According to the press this proposal 
has been considered seriously enough to 
have the question submitted to the At- 
torney General for an opinion as to 
whether or not the necessary authority 
exists under the present law. It is re- 
ported that the Attorney General has 
ruled that it would require new legisla- 
tion authorizing the sale of our surplus 
agricultural commodities to Soviet Rus- 
sia, but that no additional legislation 
would be required to give it to them. 

Iam very much concerned that such a 
proposal would even be seriously consid- 
ered, especially when we realize that Rus- 
sia is today not only recognized as a 
major threat to our national security, 
but also recognized as having encouraged 
the illegal retention of American citizens 
as prisoners in Red China. 

The fact that the economic system of 
Russia is today breaking down to such 
an extent that under the Communist 
program they are unable to supply the 
citizens of their country with the neces- 
sities of life, is the only hope we have 
that through inner strife the present 
regime in Russia can be overthrown. 

The Communist clique which has been 
governing Soviet Russia is well aware of 
the restlessness of her people. There is 
not enough food. There is not enough 
clothing. There is no security for any- 
one, 

To ship American food into Russia 
today to alleviate the unsettlement as 
the result of short food rations would not 
only relieve the present Soviet regime of 
their embarrassment but also release 
more Russian workers for military serv- 
ice or for service in the production of 
military goods. The Soviet people would 
never even know that the extra rations 
came from America. 

Certainly from a humanitarian stand- 
point we would like to help the distressed 
of any nation; however, as long as the 
would-be recipient nation insists upon 
violating all rules of international law 
and ignoring the rights of the free citi- 
zens of other countries such aid cannot 
be justified. 

The Russian people should be given 
to understand in clear language that as 
long as their country maintains her 
present warlike attitude and as long asa 
single American citizen is illegally im- 
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prisoned in Soviet dominated territories 
no economic aid can be expected. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
corporated in the Recor an article on 
this subject which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor of February 
24, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHEAT TO SovieT?—Pros AND CONS CLASH 
(By Neal Stanford) 


WASHINGTON. —Should the American wheat 
surplus be used to help meet Moscow's wheat 
deficit? 

That question has more angles than 
a tetrahexahedron. 

The issue arose with the shift in Soviet 
Premiers last month and the Kremlin’s ad- 
mission of a breakdown in its farm program. 

This question has just about everything. 
It involves humanitarianism, psychological 
warfare, congressional legislation, the na- 
tional stockpile, interdepartmental differ- 
ences, international trade. It is studded 
with personalities: President Eisenhower, 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, Nelson Rockefeller, the 
Shah of Iran, Ezra Taft Benson, poor Georgi 
M. Malenkov, Konrad Adenauer. It involved 
the USIA, the CCC, FOA, the National 
Grange, Public Law 480, definition of what 
is and what isn’t a friendly nation, 


RUSSIAN SALAD 


What you get when you mix up all these 
issues, factors, personalities—if you will par- 
don the expression—is a salade Russe. For 
every question answered two new unan- 
swered ones pop up. For every argument 
pro, a con shows up on the other side of the 
ledger. In fact some of the issues involved 
provide both pro and con arguments. And 
so, without further ado and introduction, let 
us plunge into the confusions that this very 
simple question causes. 

A gift of American wheat to the Soviet 
people obviously would relieve a certain 
amount of human suffering. Or would it? 
Moscow admits it is low on wheat and other 
grains. But why then is it selling 10,000 tons 
of wheat to Iran? Why is Warsaw, its satel- 
lite, trading agricultural products with 
West Germany? 

Is there any assurance that the U. S. S. R. 
wouldn't step up its wheat sales abroad to 
keep pace with the free wheat it received 
from the United States? Or what would 
prevent it from even selling American wheat 
gifts abroad, if it so desired? United States 
wheat, after all, might not help the poor 
Soviet peasant. It might rather be used by 
Moscow to improve the Soviet trade position. 

Or take the mechanics of the question. 
Should this wheat be “given” to the Soviet 
Union, or “sold or traded“? Why should not 
the United States turn a fast ruble out of 
the deal? Wouldn't it be smart to try to get 
some Soviet manganese, or cobalt, or even 
sables in return for these shiploads of wheat? 
Uncle Sam doesn’t need to be Uncle Shylock, 
but neither does he need to play Santa Claus 
to the Soviet Union. You can build up a 
good case for selling or trading, rather than 
giving, surplus wheat to Moscow. 

But at this point you run into Public Law 
480. This law allows that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation can sell some $700 million 
worth of farm surpluses to nations “other 
than the U. S. S. R.“ It lets the Foreign 
Operations Administration give away $300 
million worth of farm surpluses to “friendly 
people without regard to their governments.” 
Thus, unless the law is amended, the United 
States cannot sell wheat to the Soviet Union. 
It has to give it to Moscow. It can be char- 
itable, but it cannot be businesslike. 


WEB OF CONFUSION 


This Soviet wheat shortage has both the 
Soviet and United States Government tan- 
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gled in a web of confusion and contradic- 
tion. Mr. Malenkov gets the down elevator 
in the U. S. S. R. because of the failure of 
the government’s farm policy—which was 
really the fault of his successor to authority, 
Mr. Khrushchev, but who was able to pin 
it on poor Georgi. 

Here in Washington, President Eisen- 
hower looks at the subject with suspicion, 
New psychological warfare boss, Mr. Rocke- 
feller finds himself playing Laocoon trapped 
in the coils of this great debate. Commerce 
is pitted against Agriculture; State Depart- 
ment finds itself at odds with FOA. The 
United States Information Agency through 
the Voice of America, sheds crocodile tears 
over the critical shortage of foodstuffs in 
Russia. Mr. Benson pleads for the part of 
the good Samaritan. Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., says it's for free or Con- 
gress will have to pass a law. 

With all this wrestling, debate, arguments, 
and dispute the chances are against any sale, 
barter, or free gift of United States wheat 
to the Soviet Union. It is a political axiom: 
When in doubt, do nothing. And there’s no 
doubt the administration is in doubt on 
this question, 


NOMINATION OF GEN. JULIUS C. 
HOLMES TO BE AMBASSADOR TO 
IRAN 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee approved the nomination of 
Brig. Gen. Julius C. Holmes as the Am- 
bassador to Iran. 

I wish to go on record in opposition 
to the confirmation of General Holmes 
for this important ‘position, and at the 
same time officially to file a request with 
the majority and the minority leaders 
that advance notice be given to the Sen- 
ate prior to taking up the nomination for 
consideration. At that time I will state 
my reasons for objecting to the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 


SHORTER PRESIDENTIAL CAM- 
PAIGNS COULD INCREASE DOMI- 
NANCE OF MONEY IN ELECTIONS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of the Senate to a 
matter which has received very little 
attention publicly, but which I think is 
of considerable concern. 

I must confess to some alarm over the 
fact that both major political parties 
have substantially shortened the 1956 
Presidential campaign through plan- 
ning their national conventions for later 
dates than usual. 

The Democratic convention is sched- 
uled for Chicago either July 23 or Au- 
gust 13, depending upon State election 
laws. The Republican convention is 
scheduled for August 20. 

It is evident that these dates narrow 
the time of campaigning. It also will 
tend to reduce the length of the cam- 
paigns in the various States, because the 
identity and character of the Presi- 
dential nominees invariably influence all 
campaigning in a Presidential year. 

At first blush, Mr. President, this 
might seem a desirable objective. Yet 
I confess to the fear that it will make big 
money more dominant than ever in our 
political life. A short campaign will not 
reduce the sums available for politics; 
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it merely will mean that these sums can 
be concentrated more decisively and 
effectively. 

Television is astronomically expensive. 
A national hookup may cost $75,000. In 
the city of New York, at the last mayor- 
alty election, a leading candidate with- 
drew because he confessed that soaring 
TV costs made a $1,000,000 exchequer 
necessary to be elected chief executive 
of that one city. 

The presidential nominee with the 
smaller purse will need more time in 
which to make felt his personality and 
his program. Some of the most decisive 
campaigning in America is carried on by 
word of mouth—at community suppers, 
at church socials, at trade-union meet- 
ings, at farm potlucks, around the hot 
stove, or over the corral fence. This is 
why the candidate with the slim wallet 
occasionally can defeat the man with the 
big campaign treasure chest. But such 
word-of-mouth campaigning, Mr. Presi- 
dent, takes time—a lot of time. It can’t 
be flashed onto millions of TV screens 
virtually overnight, at vast expense. 

I am disturbed over the total impact 
of television upon our national life 
Through TV, it is possible to introduce 
theatrical techniques into politics. 
When we give additional dominance to 
such a medium, through shortening the 
period of time for candidates to reach 
the people, I am alarmed. I wonder if 
a “blitzkrieg” on TV will not shape the 
public mind, before a less favorably fi- 
nanced nominee can get his message to 
the people by slower and less costly 
means. 

The campaign train, making the whis- 
tle stops, is traditional in our life. But 
a short campaign may not allow time 
for a candidate to go by train, at only 
nominal expense, to hundreds of com- 
paratively small communities. He will 
have to be on TV nightly, spreading his 
image across the Nation into every par- 
lor and living room. And what if one 
candidate lacks the funds to buy all 
this TV time? 

Some day, Mr. President, shorter po- 
litical campaigns may well be possible 
and desirable, but I believe they will be 
premature until we have solved the ur- 
gent problem of making television—and 
perhaps other media—equally available 
to candidates irrespective of their finan- 
cial backing. 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, prior 
to moving that the Senate adjourn until 
Friday next, I should like to announce 
for the Record that no legislative busi- 
ness is expected to be taken up on Friday. 

Under the order previously entered, 
I move that as a mark of respect to the 
memory of the late Senator MAYBANK, of 
South Carolina, the Senate stand in 
adjournment until Friday next at 12 
o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 2 minutes p. m.) as a mark 
of respect to the memory of the late 
Senator MAYBANK, the Senate adjourned 


until Friday, March 4, 1955, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 2, 1955: 

NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 

George W. Perkins, of New York, to be the 
United States permanent representative on 
the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, with the rank and status of 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary, vice John C. Hughes, resigned. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Thomas H. Trent, of Florida, to be United 


States marshal for the southern district of 
Florida, vice Leo H. Brooker, resigned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 2, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we are again turning 
unto Thee with confidence and hope, for 
Thy thoughts and purposes concerning 
us are always those of kindness, of love, 
and of peace. 

Grant that during this Lenten season 
we may take some time to yield ourselves 
to the discipline of silence and self- 
examination and listen more attentively 
and eagerly to what Thou art saying 
unto us about our character and conduct, 
our tasks and responsibilities. 

Help us to cultivate those capacities 
and powers of insight and understanding 
which will enable us to see our problems 
and difficulties in their right perspective. 

Enlarge and enrich our minds and 
hearts with faith and trust and may we 
surrender our wills and desires in glad 
obedience to the infallible guidance of 
Thy divine spirit. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


NEBRASKA’S BIRTHDAY 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday was Nebraska's 
birthday. Eighty-eight years ago, on 


March 1, 1867, President Andrew John- 
son signed a proclamation making the 
State of Nebraska one of the United 
States, the 37th State in the Union. It 
is interesting to note that the Nebraska 
statehood bill is one of the few statehood 
bills vetoed by a President. 

On March 21, 1864, the Congress 
passed a law defining the boundaries of 
the Nebraska Territory and setting up 
the machinery for creating the State of 
Nebraska, which was subsequently ap- 
proved by the President on April 19, 
1864. The people of the proposed State 
called a constitutional convention, 
adopted a constitution and a formal gov- 
ernment and transmitted these items to 
the Congress. 


March 2 


The Statehood Act was passed by the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, but was vetoed by the President 
because he felt that a provision in the 
act might be construed as infringing 
upon the right of the new State to regu- 
late the voting and other fundamental 
rights of its citizens. The Congress 
then reconsidered the act, and overrode 
his veto and Nebraska was admitted on 
the condition that the embryonic State 
assure the Congress and the President 
that there should be no denial of the 
elective franchise and all other funda- 
mental rights of persons within the State 
by reason of race or color. The Terri- 
torial legislature was called into session 
and on the 20th of February 1867, en- 
acted its assurance accordingly. Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson then, on the Ist of 
March 1867, issued his proclamation de- 
claring Nebraska a State. Thus, in the 
strife-torn years immediately following 
the Civil War, we find the formal begin- 
ning of the State of Nebraska. 

There are many factors that have con- 
tributed to the greatness of our State, 
but the two most important are its land 
and its people. From 1867 until 1950 
our population has grown from 50,000 to 
1,325,510; and our land has been devel- 
oped from the native unbroken prairies, 
even then rich with life-giving grasses, 
to the highly cultivated irrigated farm 
grounds that lie in the valleys of the 
many Nebraska rivers. 

The exploration and settlement of 
Nebraska is one of the striking chap- 
ters in the history of American expan- 
sion, one without parallel. It is a story 
written in adventure, in toil, in tragedy, 
and reward. Acheological expeditions 
have uncovered considerable evidence of 
the presence of prehistoric man in the 
State, indicating that man existed in 
this area from ten to twenty thousand 
years ago. The deep soil deposits have 
preserved some of the finest prehistoric 
animal and reptile specimens yet found 
on the North American Continent. 

At the time of the coming of the first 
white men, the Nebraska territory was 
inhabited by the Indian tribes, who 
moved across the Great Plains as the 
food supply shifted from place to place. 
The first white men to visit this region 
were 30 Spaniards under the leadership 
of Francisco Vasquez Coronado, who 
came into the territory on a foray from 
the Rio Grande in 1541. French fur 
traders began to venture up the Missouri 
River about 1700, and in 1739 the Mallet 
brothers, with a party of eight French- 
men, named the Platte River and trav- 
eled nearly the entire length of the State 
on a journey from the Missouri River to 
Santa Fe. 

During these years, ownership of this 
little-explored and richly abundant ter- 
ritory was a source of struggle between 
France, England, and Spain. The re- 
ports of the early French explorers, 
glowing with praises of this wonderful 
new empire, awakened the imagination 
of the French as to the possibilities of 
this “most marvelous region upon the 
face of the earth.” France moved upon 
the Nebraska region from two direc- 
tions—from the North, following the 
founding of Quebec in 1609, and from the 
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South with the founding of Biloxi on 
the Gulf of Mexico in 1700. By the year 
1720, Spain and France had become 
rivals for possession of this vast region 
west of the Mississippi River; the Span- 
ish had settlements in the Rio Grande 
Valley and in Texas; the French in the 
Mississippi Valley. At the close of the 
Seven Years’ War, France ceded all her 
claims east of the Mississippi River to 
England, and all claims west to Spain. 
Nebraska was thus a part of the Spanish 
province of Louisiana from 1763 until 
1801, when Napoleon bought it back from 
Spain. Even before the new provisional 
governor could arrive to take up control 
of his domain, war broke out between 
France and England. In financial des- 
peration, Napoleon changed his plan and 
sold the entire province to the new 
American Republic for $15,500,000; and 
at an imposing ceremony in the Great 
Square on the river front in New Orleans 
on November 30, 1803, the Nebraska re- 
gion became American territory with 
Thomas Jefferson as her President. 

Almost before the ink was dry on the 
purchase agreement, an American expe- 
dition started to explore the area of the 
Louisiana Purchase. Lewis and Clark 
were the commanders of this initial ex- 
ploratory adventure, and in the 2 years 
of their expedition, 1804-06, skirted the 
Nebraska territorial boundaries. Five 
years later, the Hunt party of Astorians 
touched Nebraska on their way to Ore- 
gon, and in 1813 seven of the party 
crossed the mountains and followed the 
North Platte to its junction with the 
South Platte, and thence along the Platte 
to the Missouri River. Manuel Lisa, who 
built a permanent fort in 1812 about 10 
miles north of the present Omaha post 
office, was probably the first white set- 
tler and the first to engage in farming in 
Nebraska. In September 1819 Major 
Long established Fort Atkinson upon the 
site of the present village of Fort Calhoun 
in Washington County, and the 1,000 
people who came to live there built the 
first school library, brickyard, sawmill, 
and grist mill in the State. 

The missionary period followed the 
establishment of a permanent fort in 
Nebraska. While the missionary work 
among the Indians of the State did not 
generally convert the tribes to Christian- 
ity, still the story of missionary work 
among the Indians filled the space of 40 
years in the history of Nebraska with a 
heroic record and with more valuable 
information upon the elements of life in 
this territory at this time than is de- 
rived from any other single source. 

With the settlement and beginning of 
development of Nebraska, the pioneers 
again looked to the westward toward the 
lands that lay beyond the Continental 
Divide. Nebraska was the avenue for the 
crossing. The rich grasslands provided 
the food to sustain the animals, and the 
abundant water supply and wild game 
provided the means of survival for these 
hardy adventurers. To Nebraska be- 
longs the honor of first pointing out to 
the American Nation a natural, prac- 
ticable roadway across the mountains, 
binding the western shores of this great 
country to the rest of the Nation. 
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Several trails were developed. Of all 
the old overland trails crossing Nebraska, 
each with its story written deep into the 
lives of the men and women in the record 
of the westward march of the American 
people, the Oregon Trail was the first 
and the most famous. The Trail began 
its career in 1832, and by 1840 had be- 
come a well-traveled road, a great travel- 
ing city flowing 2,000 miles from the 
Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean. 

The migration of the Mormons from 
Florence, now a suburb of Omaha, in 
the spring of 1847, brought into existence 
the great Mormon Trail, which traversed 
Nebraska and merged at Fort Laramie 
with the established Oregon Trail. 

An increased interest in quicker, more 
adequate transportation naturally fol- 
lowed after the establishment of these 
wagon routes to the West. The Nation 
was divided by the extreme pressure of 
commercial interests of the North and 
the South, each pushing to construct the 
first Pacific railroad. Farsighted lead- 
ers of both areas grasped the strategic 
position of the Nebraska Territory as the 
natural route for the railroad to the west 
coast, and voices in many quarters be- 
came loud in a demand for the organiza- 
tion and recognition of the Nebraska 
Territory. In his annual report, dated 
November 30, 1844, Secretary of War 
William Wilkins recommended the for- 
mation of a territorial government, but 
it was not until May 30, 1854, after sev- 
eral bills had been introduced and nearly 
all the controversial issues of the day 
were debated, that President Franklin 
Pierce signed the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
into law. 

In only a few years the movement 
for statehood was started, and on April 
19, 1864, the Nebraska enabling act was 
passed and approved. Nebraska's state- 
hood, as had been her Territorial estab- 
lishment, was to be delayed and greatly 
influenced by the stark national issues 
facing the Congress and the people dur- 
ing those times. Local factions were 
divided over the slave-free question, and 
controversy developed over the problems 
of governmental expense which would be 
created if Nebraska was to become an 
independent State, so it was not until 
1866 that a constitution and a form of 
State government were framed. The 
statehood bill finally passed after long 
and bitter debate, over Presidential veto, 
when the Nebraska Legislature adopted 
laws repudiating slavery in the new 
State. : 

Settlement and growth of this new 
Territory had been slow during the Civil 
War period and years before, although 
the foundation for growth had been laid 
by the Congress when it enacted the 
free-homestead law in 1862. On the date 
this law became effective, January 1, 
1863, Daniel Freeman took out the first 
homestead in the United States, on Cub 
Creek, in Gage County, Nebraska. Since 
that time, over 1 million homesteaders 
over the United States have received 
more than 120 million acres of land from 
our Government, and more than 100,000 
homesteaded and lived in Nebraska. 
These settlers came from New England 
and New York, Michigan and Illinois, 
and from the war-torn States of the 
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South. More and more settlers came 
from many countries across the seas. 
The Irish settled in Holt County in 1874 
and Greeley County in 1877. Germans 
settled Madison, Stanton, and Thayer 
Counties between 1867-70. Swedes set- 
tled in Polk and Saunders Counties about 
1870 and Phelps and Burt Counties 
about 1880. Bohemians founded com- 
munities in Knox, Colfax, Saunders, and 
Saline Counties about 1870. A group of 
Hollanders settled in the southern part 
of Lancaster County about 1875 and ex- 
tended their settlements into Clay and 
Hamilton Counties. Danish, Swedish, 
Bohemian, and Polish communities were 
founded in Howard and Valley Coun- 
ties. French settlements were made in 
Richardson, Nemaha, Antelope, and 
other counties. The seeds of greatness 
of Nebraska’s people were brought in 
from a score of different States and from 
a dozen different foreign countries; but, 
once these seeds took root in Nebraska 
soil, the product which grew from them 
became Nebraska’s most valuable asset 
courageous, hard-working and sincere 
American citizens. 

The several homestead laws, the free 
homestead law of 1863, the Timber Cul- 
ture Act, and the Kinkaid law, have been 
instrumental in opening the lands of 
Nebraska to the agricultural develop. 
ment and cultivation now so prevalent in 
our great State, and the railroad brought 
great progress by transporting settlers 
into the State and farm commodities 
from Nebraska to the other States of the 
Union. 

Over the many years, one of the signifi- 
cant achievements in the State’s history 
has been the development of irrigation in 
the North Platte Valley. Local indi- 
vidual initiative and the Federal Recla- 
mation Act of 1902 helped these farmers 
turn much of the dry land into a true 
Garden of Eden, the Quivera for which 
Coronado searched when he and his 
small band of explorers first entered this 
territory. Scottsbluff, one of the most 
important and fast-growing cities in 
Nebraska, owes much of its expansion 
to the development of irrigation from the 
North Platte River and its feeder streams. 
The sandhills area grazes most of the 
State’s 5 million beef cattle, and we look 
with pride on the industry that provides 
much of the world’s beef supply and 
foundation stock for cattle herds in all 
quarters of the agricultural world: 

Nebraskans are justly proud of the pro- 
gressive, efficient, and economical record 
of their State government. The State 
constitution, adopted in 1920, contains a 
provision prohibiting the State to con- 
tract any indebtedness in excess of 
$100,000. The State has no income tax 
and no sales tax, and in 1934 the people 
adopted an initiative proposal to create 
the unicameral legislature, a novel exper- 
iment in the field of lawmaking bodies. 

Many Nebraskans have brought credit 
to the State and the Nation with their 
contributions to literature, art, and 
music; and to the military and political 
science of the world. Writers such as 
Willa Cather, Bess Streeter Aldrich, Mig- 
non Eberkart, Louise Pound, Hartley 
Burr Alexander, Keene Abbott, and Mari 
Sandoz; poets such as the beloved John 
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G. Neihardt, poet laureate; musical com- 
posers such as Thurlow Lieurance and 
Howard Hanson; great military leaders 
such as John J. Pershing; artists such as 
J. Laurie Wallace, Elizabeth Dolan, Kady 
Faulkner, Robert Gilder, Dwight Kirsch, 
and Dale Nichols; and political giants of 
their time such as William Jennings 
Bryan, J. Sterling Morton, Charles G. 
Dawes, and George W. Norris, have 
helped bring fame and recognition to the 
State, and have left their works as a her- 
itage to the people of our time. Our 
State Capitol, the creation of Bertram 
Goodhue, stands as one of the outstand- 
ing architectural achievements of the 
age, a fitting monument to the men and 
women whose courage and vision built a 
prairie land. 

No tribute to the great State of Ne- 
braska would be complete without pause 
to pay homage to the 47,801 sons who 
served, and the 1,000 who died, in World 
War I; and the 128,000 men and women 
who served, and the 3,655 who died, in 
World War II. 

One of the most able portrayals of 
Nebraska is contained in a description 

of the great seal of Nebraska, adopted 
by the legislature in 1867: 

The eastern part of the circle to be repre- 
sented by a steamboat ascending the Mis- 
souri River; the mechanic arts to be repre- 
sented by a smith with hammer and anvil; 
in the foreground, agriculture to be repre- 
sented by a settler’s cabin, sheaves of wheat, 
and stalks of growing corn; in the back- 
ground a train of cars heading toward the 
Rocky Mountains, and on the extreme west, 
the Rocky Mountains to be plainly in view; 
around the top of this circle, to be in capital 
letters, the motto, “Equality before the law,” 
and the circle to be surrounded by the words, 
“Great seal of the State of Nebraska.” 


“Equality before the law,” “Honesty 
before men,” “Reverence before God“ 
these are the precepts that have made 
Nebraska great during her 88 years as 
a State; these are the precepts that will 
keep Nebraska great as long as our free 
Nation endures. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes today, following 
the legislative program of the day and 
the conclusion of any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1 OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Subcommittee No. 1 
of the Committee on Armed Services may 
sit during general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection, 


AMENDING THE NATIONAL HOUS- 
: ING ACT 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution (H. Res. 160) providing 
for the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 202, to amend the National 
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Housing Act, as amended, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 202, to amend the National Housing Act, 
as amended. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the joint resolution, and 
shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the 
joint resolution shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the joint resolution 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the joint resolution to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the joint resolution and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one-half hour to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. At this time I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 160, which will make 
in order the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 202, to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended, 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 160 
provides for an open rule with 1 hour 
of general debate on the joint resolution 
itself. 

The testimony before the Committee 
on Rules indicated that the presently 
authorized FHA insurance authorization 
will be used up within the next month, 
and House Joint Resolution 202 proposes 
to increase the existing insurance au- 
thorization by $1.5 billion. Passage of 
House Joint Resolution 202 would per- 
mit the FHA residential mortgage in- 
surance programs to continue until 
Congress, later on in the session, decides 
upon the insurance authorization which 
will be required by FHA during fiscal 
year 1956. 

According to the provisions of the 
Housing Act of 1954, the general insur- 
ance authorization under section 217 of 
the National Housing Act was amended 
to provide that the aggregate amount 
of principal obligations of all FHA mort- 
gages which may be insured and out- 
standing at any one time, with the ex- 
ception of home repair loans, cannot 
exceed the sum of (a) the outstanding 
principal balances as of July 1, 1954, of 
all insured mortgages, (b) the principal 
amount of all outstanding commitments 
to insure as of July 1, 1954, and (c) 
$1,500,000,000, except that with the ap- 
proval of the President such amount 
may be increased by not to exceed $500 
million. 

On July 1 of 1954, the outstanding 
principal balances of mortgages insured 
by the FHA stood at $16.5 billion, while 
commitments to insure mortgages were 
outstanding in the amount of $2.3 bil- 
lion. Upon passage of the Housing Act 
of 1954, the FHA mortgage insurance 
authorization stood at $20.3 billion, and 
became $20.8 billion—the extra $500 mil- 
lion authorized by the President—on De- 
cember 28, 1954. If House Joint Resolu- 
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tion 202 becomes law, the authorization 
will be $22.3 billion. 

Under the FHA program the dollar 
amount of mortgage insuring authority is 
set up on a revolving basis and as mort- 
gages are paid down or off, or commit- 
ments expire a corresponding amount of 
mortgage-insuring authority again be- 
comes available to the FHA. At the 
present time amortization payments and 
insured mortgage terminations are run- 
ning at about $100 million a month, while 
the pickup in insuring authorization 
from expiration of commitments ap- 
proximates $125 to $150 million a month. 
Thus during an ordinary year from $2.7 
billion to $3 billion of insuring authority 
becomes available for use again due to 
this revolving fund. This amount, of 
course, becomes available within the 
maximum insuring limitation. 

It is estimated that if the $1.5 billion 
additional authorization is granted that 
this increase, together with the esti- 
mated $393 million available at the end 
of January 1955, would provide a total 
authorization of $1,893 million, or about 
$630 million over estimated net require- 
ments to June 30, 1955. Thus a com- 
fortable margin of safety is provided in 
case unforeseen activity in insuring takes 
place. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the House will 
adopt House Resolution 160, which will 
make in order the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 202. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
to the rule, and I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LING] has explained the purposes of this 
rule making in order House Joint Reso- 
lution 202, to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act. There has been no controversy 
over this measure. I understand that 
the action of both the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and the Com- 
mittee on Rules was unanimous, 

I have no requests for time, and I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO AMEND THE AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 


Mr.MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 16: and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1573) to repeal section 348 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
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rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown], and I yield myself such 
time as I may require at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution-161 which will 
make in order the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 1573) to repeal section 348 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

House Resolution 161 provides for an 
open rule with 1 hour of general debate 
on the bill itself. 

Mr. Speaker, it was brought out dur- 
ing the hearing before the Committee 
on Rules that the present section of 348 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended by section 311 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1954 pro- 
hibits the making of agricultural con- 
servation program payments to any 
farmer who knowingly harvests any 
basic commodity in excess of his acreage 
allotment. 

The testimony before the Committee 
on Rules indicated that this provision 
has not worked well and has placed some 
undue hardships on some farmers who 
really were not meant to be affected by 
this provision. 

One example that was given was that 
ordinarily conservation payments are 
made to the farmers as soon as they 
start carrying out the provisions of the 
conservation program. According to 
the strict interpretation of this section 
of the present bill, however, a farmer 
must wait until he can certify that he 
has not harvested a crop in excess of 
his allotment before he can receive his 
payments and in some areas crops are 
being harvested at the year’s end. Thus 
it would mean that conservation pay- 
ments would be carried over until the 
next year. 

According to the report on H. R. 1573, 
section 348, of the AAA Act, as amended, 
which H. R. 1573 would repeal, is in 
direct conflict with the spirit of several 
provisions of the acreage allotment and 
marketing quota laws, and with at least 
2 other provisions of the 1954 act itself. 

The Committee on Agriculture in their 
report indicated that they feel that the 
marketing quota penalties and the loss 
of price supports in the case of acreage 
allotments have been sufficient deter- 
rents to overproduction of commodities 
which are granted price supports in re- 
turn for a measure of production con- 
trol by farmers. 

The Committee on Agriculture indi- 
cated that they feel that conservation 
programs are designed for the long- 
range benefit of the Nation and that 
the conservation program should not be 
tied to the price-support program. 

Mr. Speaker, the rule which the Com- 
mittee on Rules has granted is an open 
one; amendments will be in order and 
I hope that the membership of the House 
will adopt the resolution which will allow 
for the consideration of H. R. 1573. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I was deeply shocked to see a press 
release which purported to issue jointly 
from the offices of several Senators and 
Members of this body. 

I was, and still am, shocked because 
the statements made in the release were 
inaccurate. 

I regret that those who permitted the 
use of their names on this erroneous 
release did not check the facts before 
making it public. 

It is not true that the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act in any way tends 
to, and I quote, “maintain our own iron 
curtain, against visitors and alien im- 
migrants alike, while criticizing the 
Iron Curtain abroad.” 

It is not true that, under present law, 
there are “daily examples of senseless 
cruelty against aliens already resident 
here, or recently arrived here.” Such 
statements are untrue, made either 
ignorantly or deliberately, but they are 
untrue and demonstrably so. 

During the year 1954, the total admis- 
sion of aliens to the United States was 
over 770,000—immigrants, temporary 
workers, and visitors. This is no iron 
curtain. 

According to the Solicitor General of 
the United States, Simon Soboloff, a 
week ago, there were 2, I repeat 2, per- 
sons under arrest in the custody of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
They were both stowaways. 

The Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Act, characterized by its enemies as 
a “shameful” law, has not had the sti- 
fling effect they would imply. 

An actual increase of immigration is 
reported in 1954, the second year the act 
was in operation. A total of 208,000 
immigrant aliens were admitted, an in- 
crease of 22 percent over the preced- 
ing year. Nonimmigrant admissions 
reached an all-time high of 566,613 dur- 
ing the past year, according to the statis- 
tics of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. 

The act attempts to deal in an orderly 
way with the admission of aliens, plac- 
ing restrictions in the way of those 
whose admission would be contrary to 
the interests of the United States. It 
provides for the deportation of those 
who abuse our hospitality, or by sub- 
versive or criminal act endanger our 
country and its citizens. The critics of 
the act lose sight of the fact that admis- 
sion to the United States is a privilege 
and not a right, that national and not 
international interest must be our first 
concern in this field. 

The intolerable barriers which are 


said to keep renowned scientists, schol- 


ars, and men of letters from coming to 
our shores as visitors, cannot be found 
in the language of this statute. Aliens 
whose entry would be prejudicial to the 
public interest or would endanger the 
welfare, safety, or security of the United 
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States are barred, it is true, but if these 
renowned scientists, scholars, and men 
of letters fall within this subversive clas- 
sification, their admission could not 
seriously be advocated by any persons 
having the interests of the United States 
at heart. Did we not hear from Profes- 
sor Pontecorvo in the Soviet press just 
the other day how many atomic secrets 
he has betrayed to our mortal enemy? 
And was he not a visitor to the United 
States just a few months before he de- 
serted to the enemy camp? Iam rather 
proud of the fact that all those visits 
Dr. Pontecorvo paid to the secret United 
States laboratories were made before 
the enactment of the “iniquitous” Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act and that he could 
not have paid such a visit since its en- 
actment. 

The national origins quota system, 
which is basically the target of the oppo- 
sition to the act, has been in effect since 
1929. It provides a mathematical for- 
mula for determining quota allocations, 
based on the 1920 census figures, with a 
view to the maintenance of homogeneity 
in this melting pot of nations. It was 
not designed to relieve population pres- 
sures in all the countries of the world. 
It is a businesslike formula which in- 
sures, at least, the minimum quota to 
every country or quota area. It is quite 
unlike the commission- distribution“ 
proposal advocated in some of the loose- 
ly prepared bills which would permit al- 
most the entire quota to be allocated to 
asylum preference and national inter- 
est groups. Suffice it to say, these bills 
propose that the commissioners who 
would allocate these quotas would be 
political appointees. - 

As I have said before, I much prefer 
that visas be allocated under a formula 
devised by mathematicians rather than 
under one contrived by politicians. 

The joint explanatory statement ap- 
pearing in the Recorp of February 25, 
1955, submitted by the sponsors of the 
alleged revision bill in the Senate refers 
to the flexibility of its proposed quota 
system. This proposal certainly has 
flexibility, if nothing else. In fact, it 
permits the politically appointed com- 
missioners to exercise flexibility to the 
extent that, of the 250,000 quota num- 
bers to be made available under the bill, 
only 250 numbers would be guaranteed to 
any one nation or quota area, leaving 
approximately 200,000 quota numbers to 
be dispensed by the commissioners at 
will, as political expediency may direct. 
True, the statement stipulates that not 
less than 25 percent of the quota shall be 
available for family preference, not less 
than 5 percent for occupational prefer- 
ences, not less than 20 percent for sur- 
plus-population groups, and a minimum 
of 15 percent for refugees, but there is 
no restriction which would prevent the 
commissioners from allotting the total 
number of 200,000 visas to just one na- 
tion or quota area. 

One item in the statement calls atten- 
tion to the liberal provision in the new 
bill that a naturalized United States cit- 
izen may return with equanimity to the 
country of his birth or of his former na- 
tionality and may permanently reside 
there throughout the rest of his lifetime 
without loss of United States citizenship. 
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Coupled with the exemption in our in- 
come-tax laws benefiting citizens who 
remain abroad for a period in excess of 
18 months, we might question the advis- 
ability of permitting permanent reten- 
tion of United States citizenship for per- 
sons so residing. It certainly does not 
substantiate the charge that the present 
law is “discriminatory, oppressive, and 
ruthless.” 

But the whole issue turns upon the 
question of the quota. According to the 
joint release, the intention seems not to 
abolish quotas but to reallocate them so 
as to put the whole Western Hemisphere 
under a quota, and thus to destroy our 
good relations with our closest neighbors. 

It is a truly devilish scheme to turn 
our Canadian and Latin-American 
friends away from us and to give aid and 
comfort to future Moscow agents like 
Arbenz, of Guatemala. 

The timing is good. It is as good as 
the best Kremlin tradition. Latin Amer- 
ica is now—after Asia—the No. 1 target 
of international communism. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
as the gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
MADDEN] has explained, House Resolu- 
tion 161 makes in order consideration 
of the bill H. R. 1573 under an open 
rule, with 1 hour of general debate. 

H. R. 1573 simply corrects an inequity 
that has been found in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act as it was amended last 
year. The situation creates a contro- 
versy in agriculture, and this amend- 
ment is a corrective one only. 

The measure was, of course, as ex- 
pected, reported unanimously by the 
Cammittee on Agriculture. The rule 
was also reported unanimously by the 
House Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, certainly each of us cannot be- 
come a millionaire nor establish and 
maintain a mammoth industrial plant. 

Nor can management, without the 
wholehearted cooperation of employees, 
create, build, and maintain an efficient, 
profitable industrial plant. 

Nevertheless, the door of opportunity 
is still open here in America to those of 
us who are willing to wholeheartedly 
work toward a desired end. Each of us 
can, if health permits, at least do some- 
thing more than worthwhile to establish 
his own independence and security. 

As an outstanding example of what 
can be done, not only by the individual 
possessing exceptional ability and a driv- 
ing ambition but by those of us who have 
just an average amount of intelligence 
in an industrial age, is illustrated by the 
story of Whirlpool, its workers, its presi- 
dent, and management. 

From the February 1955 issue of Inside 
Michigan comes the story demonstrating 
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the truth of the above statement. That 
story reads as follows: 


Wumpoot’s OTHER BALANCE SuretT—A BiG- 
SCALE EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNITY RELA- 
TIONS Is PAYING OFF FOR WHIRLPOOL COR- 
PORATION AT ST. JOE 


(By Edward C. Fielder) 


Some few months ago Mr. Elisha Gray II, 
president of the Whirlpool Corp., makers of 
home laundry appliances, addressed the Ro- 
tary Club, of Los Angeles, on a somewhat 
unique topic. He was holding forth about 
the changed concept of industrial manage- 
ment in general, including the effect of “big 
government” and “big labor.” He said that 
for the past 20 years these two had occupied 
the center of the industrial stage while the 
businessman had figuratively been pushed 
into the wings. This was a good, solid, in- 
formative speech and the members nodded 
appreciatively over their cigars. But Mr. 
Gray went on to say something that gained 
national attention: 

“I beg of you—let us heed the lessons and 
the meaning of the past two decades. Let 
us acknowledge that in addition to the ordi- 
nary assets which we list on our balance 
sheet such as cash, accounts receivable, in- 
ventory, etc., we truly have other unlisted 
assets which contribute greatly to our busi- 
ness success. And just as today’s corporate 
balance sheet fails to list these assets, so 
does it ignore the matching liabilities or 
responsibilities.” 

What other assets? Many of his listeners 
knew that Mr. Gray headed the Whirlpool 
Corp., with principal offices and plant at 
St. Joseph, Mich.; many knew that Whirl- 
pool is the largest manufacturer of home 
washers in the industry, almost as large as 
its two leading competitors combined; a few 
know that Elisha Gray II was the bearer of a 
famous American industrial name, being 
the grandson of the inventor of the pay- 
station telephone and a founder of what is 
now Westinghouse Electric. That’s about all 
the Rotarians knew about Mr. Gray or his 
company. But it was enough to qualify him 
to speak with authority. 

He went on to set up virtually another 
set of books in his speech. He listed as as- 
sets: (a) “a well-balanced community,” phy- 
sically, socially, and educationally; (b) “our 
people—our greatest asset;” the 3,500 men 
and women who work for Whirlpool in St. 
Joseph and Benton Harbor, and the total of 
6,000 or more who work for the company 
in all its plants, and (c) the community spirit 
of all the people, employees, and others, 
toward the company. 

Balanced against these assets were liabili- 
ties which he called responsibilities. First 
among these was consideration, if it could 
not be freely given, then the asset called 
“people” was worthless. Second was compe- 
tent management, in which the people could 
retain confidence. If they didn't have confi- 
dence in the company management, and 
trust it to decide wisely on matters affect- 
ing company operations, said Gray, no 
amount of dollar profit on the books would 
have any lasting meaning. The company 
would disintegrate, in time. And the third 
responsibility was a sense of belonging to 
the community; integrating the company 
into it in a spirit of good citizenship and 
nothing else. That meant gifts, he said, for 
charitable and community causes, “because 
there are few rich people nowadays to finance 
such things.” And it meant an everlasting 
effort to see that the company’s people were 
successful, personally, according to their 
definition of the term—happy, solvent, pros- 
perous. 

“Up to now,” he concluded, “in evaluating 
the performance of a company. we have 
used only a financial accounting. I sug- 
gest that we encourage a public accounting 
by all businesses on the additional values 
of a company's citizenship—its success in 
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the handling of the human factors which, 
in the last analysis, are its very bone and 
sinew.” 

In a spirit of curiosity, which might be 
called openminded skepticism, I conducted 
a small investigation at the Whirlpool plant, 
to see what was happening. I was shown 
through the various departments, often cut- 
ting loose from my guide to finger some 
newly fabricated parts or examine a big 
multistage press. I wanted to see how 
Whirlpool washers were built, and the kind 
of material and workmanship that went into 
them. I had a chance to talk to a few 
people. Later I was given cordial access to 
all the statistics on the business, its history, 
and figures on earnings, dividends, Federal 
income and excise taxes, and so on, It’s 
exciting reading. 

For example, Whirlpool’s phenomenal vol- 
ume—production and sales. The company 
is not a major advertiser; it has about 80 
regional distributors and 12,000 retail out- 
lets. The company makes and sells upward 
of 6,000 units a day. It has achieved, 
through elaborate and costly production 
tooling (including 20 miles of overhead con- 
veyors) so efficient a utilization of manpower 
that it is challenging the automotive in- 
dustry. Whirlpool’s Benton Harbor-St. Joe 
plants are running about 1.75 completed 
units per man-day. 

Whirlpool has a very good record of labor 
peace in St. Joe, although its contract is 
with one of the most volatile of all unions, 
the UE. It pays hourly wages in excess 
of the industrywide average in the elec- 
trical appliance industry and among other 
St. Joseph industries, and Whirlpool pays not 
far from $100 a week across the board. To 
challenge the worker to the utmost, the 
production engineers give him more and 
more elaborate machines to operate. Thus 
the production cost per item remains the 
same, or drops slightly from year to year. 

With fair wages, secure employment with 
minimum seasonal layoffs, and a delightful 
community to live in, Whirlpool employees 
tend to become quite happy with their lot 
and develop a genuine satisfaction for their 
jobs. The president, Mr. Gray, is an MIT- 
trained engineer who learned merchandis- 
ing after graduation. He was an executive 
for Sears-Roebuck and learned personnel 
work with Sears at Chicago. Later he was 
vice president of the Cutler Shoe Company, 
manufacturers. As general manager, he 
built up that business even in the depression 
period, 1933-1938. He came to the predeces- 
sor of the Whirlpool Corp., then known as 
the Nineteen Hundred Corporation, in 1938 
as assistant to the president. Later he be- 
came executive vice-president, and in 1949 
was elected to the presidency upon the re- 
tirement of the co-founder and long-time 
president, Louis C. Upton. 

The trade name “Whirlpool” was adopted 
by the corporation in 1950 to replace the 
cumbersome and confusing brand name 
“1900 Cataract.” Gray’s skill as a merchan- 
diser has been largely instrumental in build- 
ing a big sales volume rapidly, and keeping 
it climbing. He is a keen business analyst, 
well aware of the limitations on too-rapid 
growth, but able to exploit the present de- 
mand for automatic washers, dryers and 
ironers to its utmost. 

With Gray as president and active head of 
the business, Whirlpool operation shows 
facets of genius. He uses truck trallers by 
the dozens as warehouse space for purchased 
parts, because of rapid consumption and 
savings in handling costs. Conveyors run- 
ning around the high upper spaces of the 
plant, 30 feet in the air, serve as mobile 
parts supply reservoirs, with “cushion” sup- 
plies ready to flow down into the assembly 
lines in case of a breakdown somewhere. 

The company’s capitalization is low, and 
the sales high. Working capital turns over 
nine times a year. Until 1954 a reasonably 
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good rate of earnings before taxes was vir- 
tually confiscated by the application of the 
so-called excess-profits tax to growing com- 
panies. With earnings before taxes of nearly 
$12 million in 1953, net earnings after taxes 
were only $4,203,036. But with the excess- 
profits tax no longer applicable, net earnings 
for 1954 are expected to be nearly double 
the 1953 figure. 

Gray has repeatedly made it plain that in 
spite of skyrocketing production and sales 
volume since World War II the company's 
net income remains proportionately low. 
There isn't very much left to accumulate 
capital reserves for new construction, badly 
needed at the present time, Every dollar in 
the business has to do the work of 2 or 3. 
To help stretch available dollars, the com- 
pany's story is told to machinists, press op- 
erators, office clerks, everybody who will 
listen. They are told in effect “You've got 
a stake in this company too. We've all got 
a big job to do. It gets tougher every year. 
So you should know what management is 
doing, and what our problems are. Maybe 
you can help us with suggestions.” 

Throughout the various Michigan plants 
of the company there is a noticeable response 
to this spirit. You can see it in St. Joe, 
in the washer plant. You can hear it when 
a worker voluntarily points out to a plant 
visitor why the one-piece single-weld cabi- 
net is better and stronger than the com- 
petitors’; why the three-point rubber sus- 
pension is better and longer lasting than 
any other washer’s. You can feel it in the 
surprising thickness of the sheet-steel fabri- 
cated parts and the sturdy iron castings. 
“Look,” says the worker. “Feel that casting. 
Weigh it in your hand. They don’t scrimp 
on stuff like that. It's the best. Costs 
more, but with this volume it’s possible to 
put the value into the machine, and take a 
smaller unit profit.” 

The Kenmore line, sold by 692 retail Sears- 
Roebuck stores as well as 550 catalog offices 
and the general catalog, is made here in this 
plant and is a part of the spectacular pro- 
duction volume, Whirlpool and its prede- 
cessor company have supplied all of Sears’ 
electric washers since 1916. At that time 
the late Louis C. Upton negotiated a contract 
with Sears for 25 machines; sort of an ex- 
perimental contract to see if Sears had a 
market for what was then a dubious item. 
Not many housewives believed in it. In 1922 
the company delivered only $25,000 worth of 
machines to Sears. But 3 years later, in 1925, 
Sears sold $125,000 worth. Except for that 
first experimental 1916 contract for 25 ma- 
chines, Sears has purchased hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of home-laundry 
items from Whirlpool in the last 39 years— 
without a contract of any kind. 

Sears-Roebuck does not single out Ken- 
more washers and dryers for any special ad- 
vertising. Housewives buy both Whirlpool 
and Kenmore machines mainly because they 
hear about them from other wives who own 
them; word-of-mouth advertising. If ever 
an electrical appliance was sold strictly on 
its competitive merits, without ballyhoo, the 
Whirlpool products are. And because of its 
vast public acceptance, they are now the 
leading brand names in the whole field. The 
added fact that no exclusive contract exists 
between Sears and Whirlpool shows that 
Sears thoroughly believes that Kenmore 
machines are the best that can be built. 
Since World War II it has been selling both 
brands, as fast as Whirlpool can build them, 
and usually the market howling for more. 

In the eyes of Elisha Gray, whom his asso- 
ciates call Bud, there are two major human 
advantages in this position of leadership. 
First comes his human balance sheet, where- 
in he conscientiously asks himself and his 
management team whether he is doing his 
utmost to preserve his invaluable pool of 
trained, able workers. Our greatest asset,” 
he calls them. “Pride in being part of a 
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company, loyalty to a company, devotion to 
the job—these things can be earned, depend- 
ing upon what management does.” He says 
that responsibility cannot be delegated to 
the public-relations department or to some 
vice president in charge of good citizenship. 
It is something that all management has 
to live with—“they have to feel it in their 
bones.” And the determination to merit 
the respect and trust of these highly skilled 
employees is a continuing, day-by-day effort. 

The highest wage in the industry and 
steady employment are only two of the 
means used at Whirlpool to gain this objec- 
tive. There is a long list of regular and spe- 
cial benefits for employees, including a good 
retirement program, a year-end bonus, va- 
cation pay, veterans’ benefits, medical serv- 
ices, recreational facilities, various shared 
insurance coverages, and even a big Christ- 
mas turkey to every employee with the com- 
pany’s compliments. 

“These are some of the direct and indirect 
benefits that we enjoy from the existence 
and healthy growth of Whirlpool Corp., and 
the effect that these benefits have in gain- 
ing and holding mutual respect and support, 
If these things are not good, then it is only 
a matter of time,” says the company’s state- 
ment to employees, “before our tangible as- 
sets, such as machinery, buildings, supplies, 
and the like, will be so much junk.” 

Working conditions are constantly im- 
proved, but Gray says there is still a long 
way to go. Parking facilities are being ex- 
panded periodically, ventilation improved, 
better lighting installed, and large sums 
spent to ease the workload in certain oper- 
ations. 

Secondly, Gray feels that the Whirlpool 
Corp. should work unceasingly to maintain 
its present excellent relations with the com- 
munity of St. Joe-Benton Harbor. “If char- 
ity begins at home,” he says, “we feel at 
home * * * in the last 10 years we've con- 
tributed $596,836 to local charities,” to about 
150 separate causes per year. In addition, 
the company pays nearly a third of all the 
local taxes collected, The Whirlpool com- 
ment on this is typical: “It’s money well 
spent. It has helped develop the commu- 
nity’s schools, streets, and system of fire and 
police protection.” There was no gasp of 
pain at the size of the local tax bill, which 
is now about a quarter of a million dollars 
per year. 

Whirlpool buys locally in every possible 
case, last year spending over $14 million 
in local purchases from 125 firms. All kinds 
of supplies and services that can be pro- 
duced in St. Joe-Benton Harbor are con- 
tracted for. The Whirlpool payroll in the 
community for 1954 came to approximately 
$20 million, which upon analysis turned out 
to be about a third of the community’s 
industrial income. That $34 million in cash 
means a greatly expanded community econ- 
omy, felt in every line—better schools, more 
doctors and dentists, bigger and better su- 
permarkets, and general community pros- 
perity. 

This is a story of paramount importance to 
Michigan. This is the tale of a single or- 
ganization, started in St. Joseph in 1911 with 
a borrowed $5,000, which grew gradually and 
not at all rapidly for most of its 44 years, 
from an original 6 employees to more than 
3,500. It is the chronicle of a long struggle 
and repeated failure in its early years, when 
the company tried its hand at everything 
from air rifles to Boy Scout mess kits. Its 
first electric washer prototype was a failure 
because it used cast-iron gears, which quickly 
stripped their teeth. The lesson of quality 
was learned right then. Cut-steel gears, 
much more expensive, restored the machine's 
dependability. 

It is of importance to Michigan because 
in this world center of high-speed mass 
production this company proves that its 
people and its community are indeed its 
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greatest assets—by treating them with the 
consideration their importance demands. 
Employees, as well, find in the Whirlpool 
story an ever-present example of what en- 
lightened labor relations can be and should 
be—cooperation with a management pro- 
gram toward the common goal of building a 
better product at less cost as the only way to 
earn higher wages, security of employment, 
and greater opportunities for advancement. 

“Anyway,” says a company spokesman, we 
think that the money spent on these proj- 
ects by Whirlpool is a sound investment in 
ourselves, our future employees and in our 
neighbors.” 

CaH it parternalism if you like. The 
company doesn’t have to do many of these 
things. President Bud Gray calls it “square- 
dealing.“ and that's something the Whirl- 
pool people understand. The point is—it 
pays off. 

Because of the “human balance sheet,” the 
financial balance sheet is the biggest of its 
kind in the world. Michigan can well be 
proud of such an achievement. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


RETIREMENT EXPERT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 163) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That effective Mgrch 1, 1955, there 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House, until otherwise provided by law, 
compensation at the basic rate of $4,100 per 
annum for the employment of a retirement 
expert in the House Disbursing Office who 
shall be designated by the Clerk of the House 
subject to the approval of the Speaker. 


The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INCREASED FHA MORTGAGE INSUR- 
ANCE AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve inself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 202) to 
amend the National Housing Act, as 
amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 202, 
with Mr. Hays of Arkansas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the resolution was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Spence] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Wotcott] for 30 minutes. 

The gentleman from Kentucky is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a resolution that 
increases the authority for insurance by 
the FHA by the sum of $1,500,000,000. 

This is not an appropriation; it is an 
authorization to this agency of the Gov- 
ernment to insure home mortgages. 
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This organization has been in opera- 


tion since 1934. It was organized in de- 


pression times when we needed to stimu- 
late home building, and it has been an 
instrument used for that purpose ever 
since. 

The unused balance of authorized in- 
surance on the 1st of January this year 
I believe was about $390 million. This 
sum will be exhausted very shortly, and 
the $1,500,000,000 is to carry on the activ- 
ities of this agency until June 30 of this 
year. But before that time the whole 
housing program will have to be gone 
into and there will have to be an exten- 
sion, before June 30. Of course, up to 
this point the FHA has sustained no 
losses. They charge one-half of 1 per- 
cent for insurance and they have a re- 
serve now, I believe, of about $400 mil- 
lion. 

If in times of depression an undue 
burden might be placed upon the Gov- 
ernment to meet the defaults, it could 
be taken care of without great strain 
upon our economy. When a mortgage 
is in default it will be paid by debentures 
which do not mature for 20 years. This 
would tide over a possible cycle and 
would probably save the Government 
from any serious loss. I think a man 
does not have to be an optimist to think 
there might not be some losses from these 
great activities. The outstanding insur- 
ance, I believes; is limited to $20,800,- 
000,000 with reserve funds growing all 
the time. 

As an evidence of my optimism in 
this respect I cite to you the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation. You will remem- 
ber that the Home Owners Loan Corpo- 
ration was organized when we were in 
the depths of a depression, when mort- 
gages were being foreclosed all over the 
land and people were being dispossessed 
of their homes. That device was set up 
in order that the Government might 
take over these mortgages, might reduce 
the interest rates and might give the 
mortgagors further time to pay. That 
was done and millions of homes of 
American citizens were saved by that 
method. It never cost the Government 
a cent because in the final liquidation of 
the affairs of the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation the Government sustained a 
profit. 

I think we can make the same argu- 
ment in favor of this agency. At the 
time it was stated that these methods 
were visionary. They were not vision- 
ary, they were the result of vision. As 
the prophet of old said, “Where there is 
no vision people perish.” 

I think you can vote with absolute 
assurance for this increased authoriza- 
tion in reference to insurance to con- 
tinue to accomplish the purpose which it 
has accomplished throughout the years. 
I believe firmly that if you would take 
away this support from the mortgage 
market and the building industry there 
would be a great decrease in building 
during coming years. I do not believe 
we have reached the saturation point 
in good homes in America. We can 
stand a great deal more building of de- 
cent homes for our people, which is not 
only an investment in the health and 
comfort of our people but it is an in- 
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vestment in the assurance of good citi- 
zenship and stable government. 

I hope that this joint resolution will 
be passed and I ask for its support. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is self-evident by this time that 
the Congress did a very splendid job last 
year in the enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1954. The only criticism that is 
heard is that we might have done a bet- 
ter job than we intended to do because 
there are some people who are thinking 
now in terms of saturation of the home- 
building market and wondering if we 
perhaps are not producing more homes 
than the economy will absorb. It might 
be well for us to have in mind that we 
have not reached that point yet. 

The projection made by the economists 
and our own economic committee in the 
Congress presents a very interesting, if 
not amazing, condition. We project the 
economy for 10 years in the future, and 
we find that we may expect a national 
economy dollar-wise valued at about 
$535 billion in 10 years’ time as opposed 
to the present national product of about 
$365 billion. 

That is predicated upon the expecta- 
tion that within the next 10 years we 
will have a population here in the United 
States of about 191 million people. So, 
carrying the projection one step further, 
if it was considered probable that the 
national economy could absorb 1 million 
new homes, new units, a year for the next 
10 years as of last year, with these new 
facts before us, we may raise our sights 
somewhat and can be reasonably assured 
that we need for replacement of old 
homes and the construction of new units 
at least 1.2 million units for the next 10 
years, 

The Housing Act of 1954 made such 
@ program possible, and in practice dur- 
ing the last few months we are assured 
now, With the aids which we have given 
the act, the aids which we are giving it 
under this bill, that we can safely pro- 
duce 1.2 million homes not only this 
next year, but if we continue these prac- 
tices, for the next 10 years. We do not 
need to be in any danger; we do not need 
to sense any danger that we will reach 
the saturation point in the production 
of safe, sanitary, very desirable homes 
under the program for the next 10 years, 
For that reason, this bill should be en- 
acted, because without its enactment 
there will be a probability that the au- 
thorization for home owners’ financing 
through the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration will be inadequate to cover this 
next year. 

Now, we have coming up further 
amendments to the Housing Act of 1954 
which we must pass upon before June 
30 of this year. At that time we will 
take a long-range look at the housing 
situation and determine what we might 
expect should be the maximum of au- 
thority. 

I want to stress that this is only an 
authorization for mortgage financing 
and involves no appropriation. The 
Federal Housing Administration is on a 
sound basis, as the chairman has indi- 
cated. Perhaps not adequate reserves 
have been built up against all losses, 
but reserves are being constantly built 
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up against losses, which indicates, of 
course, that the FHA is not only on a 
sound basis but it is making a profit. 
The profit that goes into reserve against 
losses, I believe, is about $400 million, 
which is a sizable sum. Although the 
total authorization for home-mortgage 
assistance is a large amount, in the bil- 
lions of dollars, in order to get the true 
picture of the possible contingent lia- 
bility on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we must deduct from this total 
authorization all of the assets included 
in all of the mortgaged properties cov- 
ered into the FHA insurance program, 
all of the homes which have been 
financed through FHA. In addition to 
that, we may take into consideration, 
of course, this increase in reserves. So 
the probabilities of any losses under the 
FHA-insured program are infinitesimal, 

At this juncture, I should like to pay 
what I intend to be a very high com- 
pliment to the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, a 
former colleague of ours, Albert Cole. 
The FHA is one of the constituent parts 
of the organization which he heads. 
This organization, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, during his ten- 
ure of office, has functioned efficiently 
with no losses and with a high regard 
for the true American idea that private 
enterprise can and should be able to do 
the job which the Government, in some 
quarters, is expected to do. I want to 
commend to this House for its consid- 
eration the very splendid work which 
has been done by Mr. Cole and his staff. 
Wherever there have been deficiencies 
Mr. Cole has stepped in quickly to cor- 
rect them, and all of them are in the 
process of being corrected. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill makes pos- 
sible the uninterrupted continuance of 
this very delightful program under which 
the American people can be assured of 
decent, safe, adequate, and sanitary 
homes; and it should be adopted unani- 
mously. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, House Joint Resolution 202, the 
pending measure would increase the in- 
surance authorization available to FHA 
by $1.5 billion. This increase together 
with an estimated $393 million available 
at the end of January would provide an 
aggregate authorization of $1,893,000,000 
or about $630 million over estimated 
requirements to June 30 of this year. 
Such excess would provide a reserve 
margin in insurance authorization 
against a possible greater volume of 
FHA activity than anticipated. If it is 
not needed it will, of course, not be 
used. 

Mr. Chairman, several of my col- 
leagues are critical of what they regard 
as the exceedingly slow pace of the new 
FHA programs, inaugurated last year as 
part of the Housing Act of 1954. They 
are, I realize, understandably disap- 
pointed with the failure of the FHA to 
issue any commitments under either 
section 200—rehabilitation and neigh- 
borhood conservation housing insur- 
ance—or section 221—relocation housing 
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insurance—in the 6 months which have 
elapsed since their enactment into law. 
But may I remind these gentlemen that 
in the establishment of any new hous- 
ing program there are often many com- 
plexities and problems initially unfore- 
seen even by its most unenthusiastic 
advocates. So while sympathizing with 
the irritations and disappointments felt 
by them on this matter, I do believe that, 
at least for the present, a somewhat more 
patient attitude upon the part of my col- 
leagues is warranted. 

My friends, let us not lose our per- 
spective on this subject. Let us never 
forget that the overall record of FHA 
down through the years has been such 
that we can all point to with pride. A 
revolution has taken place in the hous- 
ing field during the last 20 years, and the 
FHA has played a major role in that 
revolution. 

Prior to 1933, most prospective buyers 
had to make a downpayment of at least 
25 percent of the appraised value of the 
property. A first mortgage would prob- 
ably be limited to a half or two-thirds 
of the appraised value. On this mort- 
gage the borrower would pay anywhere 
from 6 to 8 percent interest. The loan 
would have a maturity of 3, 4, or 5 years. 
If a second mortgage was necessary, as 
it usually was for families of moderate 
incomes, the purchaser could obtain one 
by paying a discount to the lender and 
perhaps a commission to a broker in ad- 
dition. Discount and commission may 
have amounted to 15 or 20 percent of 
the loan. Interest on the second mort- 
gage would be 8 percent or more. The 
borrower was periodically at the mercy 
of arbitrary and unpredictable forces in 
the money market. When money was 
easy to get, renewal every 1 to 5 years 
was no problem. But if his mortgage 
expired at a time when money was hard 
to get, it might be impossible for the 
homeowner to secure a renewal, and 
foreclosure would ensue. This was the 
situation in the early thirties. Fore- 
closures totaled 150,000 in 1930, nearly 
200,000 in 1931, and 250,000 in 1932. 

Such was the inevitable result of the 
free money market policy pursued dur- 
ing the 1920’s. The mortgage interest 
rates I have cited were, of course, but 
typical of the general level of interest 
in every segment of the economy at that 
time. During the 1920’s the interest 
rates paid by the Government on the 
Federal debt were extremely high, with 
dramatic peaks reached in 1920—hbefore 
the 1921 depression—and in 1928—be- 
fore the 1929 depression. The com- 
puted rate of interest on the Federal 
debt averaged 4 percent for the decade. 
Rates on private borrowing were also 
very high. Rates on short-term loans 
to business were well over 6 percent 
during much of the time. Yields on 
high-grade corporate bonds maintained 
a level well above 4 percent. Farm 
mortgage interest rates fluctuated be- 
tween 6 percent and 6.5 percent. It 
is a widely held opinion among econo- 
mists that these high interest rates were 
a major contributory factor causing the 
economic debacle of the early 1930’s. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be that I have 
been guilty of a slight digression, but I 
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do feel strongly that, not only for the 
sake of the housing industry but for 
that of the entire economy as well, it is 
vital that our present monetary mana- 
gers avoid a repetition of anything ap- 
proaching the tight credit policies of the 
twenties. If they do not, I fear, despite 
FHA and the many other economic safe- 
guards we have developed over the last 2 
decades, that we may yet experience a 
a painful economic readjustment. 

Today, due to FHA and the liberal 
credit policies developed during the 
1930's, the home buyer can make a down- 
payment of as little as 5 percent. If he 
is a veteran he may not need to make 
any downpayment at all. 

His interest on an FHA-insured loan 
is 444 percent plus one-half percent to 
cover the cost of insurance. The loan 
may run for as long as 30 years. Ona 
VA-guaranteed loan no insurance pre- 
mium is charged and the interest is 444 
percent net. Prior to the hard money 
policy of 1953, as you know, our veterans 
only had to pay 4 percent on their home 
loans. It is my most sincere hope that 
this Congress will, by developing a work- 
able secondary mortgage market, make it 
possible to return the GI rate to its his- 
toric level of 4 percent. 

The FHA loan is an amortized loan, on 
which payments of interest, principal, 
taxes, and insurance are made monthly 
during the life of the loan. Making ar- 
rangements for financing the home has 
become a one-time transaction. Month- 
ly payments are geared to the borrower's 
prospective income. 

In the twenties a family could acquire 
a home only after many years of saving 
to meet the high initial costs. After a 
downpayment was finally made, interest 
costs on payments were high. Hopes of 
owning a home usually were deferred to 
middle or later life. There always was 
the risk of sudden foreclosure and liqui- 
dation. 

Today a family can get a home early 
in life. The initial cost is relatively low. 
Monthly payments are reasonable and 
there is protection against sudden fore- 
closure caused by economic fluctuations. 

The home has become a reality to most 
American families when they need it 
most—to bring up the family, not simply 
to retire to when the children have 
grown up. 

Let me remind you that the changes 
brought about by FHA are the product 
of bipartisan endeavor. Men on both 
sides of the aisle in this body long ago 
came to the conclusion that home build- 
ing is far too important to made a po- 
litical football, There is no other indus- 
try that is so dynamic—no other industry 
that can do as much to sustain the pros- 
perity of this Nation. There is no other 
industry which touches so greatly the 
lives of so many millions of families, no 
other industry whose full production is 
so necessary to raise our American stand- 
ard of living. 

I fear too many of our people desire 
to depress the present housing boom by 
ir credit and raising interest 
rates. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise just for the purpose of issuing 
a word of warning on this whole program 
which I voiced in the Committee on Rules 
yesterday. 

We have indirect obligations of the 
Government on this program now of 
something like $20 billions. We have 
been constantly increasing them. I am 
not speaking in opposition to the bill, I 
am just throwing out a little red flag on 
the thing of whether we are going to 
overdo it. 

If you drive around Washington and 
the suburban areas today you will find 
that in the last few months there have 
appeared a great many signs of prop- 
erties for sale and for rent. You will 
find in the daily newspaper pages of ad- 
vertising of property either for rent or 
for sale. 

I am just wondering if we are giving 
enough attention to the question of 
whether this market is becoming satur- 
ated, because when it becomes oversat- 
urated the financial burden of taking 
care of these loans is going to fall on 
the taxpayers of the United States. 

I would hope that our Committee on 
Banking and Currency, which has given 
so much and such fine attention to this 
subject, would go into that question a 
little more deeply and see if we have 
not about reached the point where we 
are building more houses under Govern- 
ment financing than the public demand 
calls for. 

In that connection, I saw last night a 
little card that is put out by the Riggs 
National Bank here in Washington, a 
weekly financial summary, in which it 
makes the statement that housing starts 
continue at the rate of over 1,400,000 a 
year, but the number of households in- 
crease is less than 600,000 per year, in 
contrast to the 1,500,000 increase in 
households in the late 1940’s. In other 
words, the demand for houses in the last 
5 years has decreased from 1,500,000 a 
year to 600,000 a year. Thatis a warning 
we should heed. 

I think that is a pretty serious thing 
for us to be thinking about. I do hope 
that the committee, before asking for 
any further increases in authorization, 
will give some very serious study and 
consideration to the question, namely, of 
whether we have not about reached the 
saturation point in the building of homes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. McDonovucH}. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
feel this is very essential, urgent, and 
necessary legislation at this time, in 
spite of the remarks of the gentleman 
from Virginia concerning the situation 
in this immediate area. Out in Cali- 
fornia, where we are taking in around 
500 new residents per day, we have had 
a tremendous building program going 
on for a number of years, and the satura- 
tion point has not been reached by any 
means. Without the extension of this 
authorization the building of homes for 
thousands upon thousands of people not 
only in California but other parts of the 
United States would be hampered. 

Further, I think I can say without 
much fear of contradiction that the 
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building of homes is a means of supply- 
ing labor to thousands of skilled me- 
chanics. It is the means of keeping in 
circulation much of the manufactured 
products that go into the homes. 

Although it may appear that a satura- 
tion point has been reached in certain 
places, in many other parts of the coun- 
try the saturation point has not by any 
means been reached as yet. There is 
another feature of the FHA, which I 
think we should realize, which would 
prevent saturation, and that is the cau- 
tion with which these loans or guaran- 
ties of loans are granted. The FHA does 
not promiscuously allow loans to be made 
in the various communities. It makes 
surveys. It determines whether those 
homes are needed. It finds out whether 
it is economically sound to allow those 
loans. For these reasons, I think it is 
very timely that we pass this legislation. 
I do not know of any reason why any 
Member of the House should vote against 
it. We should supply facilities for the 
processing of the loans. In the Los An- 
geles area, the processing of loans is 
about 6 months behind, because the de- 
mands for loans on new homes is so 
great. That is the sort of problem we 
are facing in the West, and I think in 
other parts of the country. For these 
reasons, I believe the bill should be 
passed. 

To give you a picture of the popula- 
tion increase in the Los Angeles area in 
the last 10 years, if the entire popula- 
tion of Pittsburgh and Baltimore— 
1,755,000—were transported westward 
and settled within the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area, you would have a 
fair estimate of our population increase 
between January 1, 1945, and January 
1, 1955. 

The impact of this migration, averag- 
ing nearly 500 new residents a day for 
10 years, makes even seasoned statis- 
ticians sit up and take notice. 

While the city’s population climbed 
from 1,725,000 in 1945 to its present esti- 
mated 2,150,000, a 24.6-percent increase, 
Los Angeles County became the most 
populous county in the country, second 
in the world. The county jumped from 
3,345,000 residents 10 years ago to 4,950,- 
000 today, and has not stopped yet. 

With a 50-percent rate of increase for 
the metropolitan area chalked up during 
the past decade, a population larger than 
that of Albany, capital of New York, has 
been added to this area each year. Cer- 
tainly the problems inherent in this 
number of increased residents stagger 
the imagination and resources of any 
community. 

Only 5 United States cities—New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
and Los Angeles—exceed the present 
1,041,140 population of the San Gabriel 
Valley, which now accounts for more 
than a fifth of the county’s population, 
according to figures compiled by the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

San Fernando Valley, starting with 
about 200,000 residents in 1945, now has 
more than 600,000 inhabitants, more 
than the population of Minneapolis or 
Buffalo. ; 

Los Angeles, city, county, and metro- 
politan area, has met the challenge of 
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fantastic growth with a creativity and 
resourcefulness characteristic of the 
Southland. 

To take care of the housing require- 
ment of the tremendous increase in 
population, houses built on subdivisions 
formed in 8 southern California coun- 
ties since 1946 to late in 1954, about 
four-fifths—conservatively estimated— 
or about 371,200 were built in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area—enough 
homes to supply housing for 371,000 
families or around 1,300,000 men, wom- 
en, and children. And, of course, in 
that same time thousands more dwell- 
ings were built on previously formed 
subdivisions and on scattered lots. 

Strongly indicated is that the recently 
enacted National Housing Act signed by 
President Eisenhower will stimulate 
home-building and home-improvements 
projects. That new widening of the way 
to homeownership is one of the phases 
of the strong building and realty activ- 
ities and general progress here during 
the past 2 years that give impetus to 
continuance of very favorable trends in 
this new year and thereafter. 

In the 556,380 building permits, total- 
ing $2,990,314,100, issued in Los Ange- 
les—city—in the span from January 1, 
1945, to the final third of 1954, there 
were 139,578, amounting to $1,143,066,- 
978, for single-family dwellings; 6,456 
permits, $73,990,583, for double dwell- 
ings, and 7,606 permits, $333,091,567 for 
apartment buildings. 

The urgent need to pass this bill, 
Fouse Joint Resolution 202, was indi- 
cated by Mr. Norman P. Mason, Federal 
Housing Administration Commissioner, 
when he made the following statement 
during the hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. I 
quote: 

At the end of December the estimated un- 
used authorization was $603 million, Pre- 
liminary estimates show $393 million un- 
used authorization on January 31. The net 
use of authorization has averaged $260 mil- 
lion monthly for the period since September, 
Continued net use at this rate would ex- 
haust the present authorization about mid- 
March, This will be the beginning of the 
spring peak in individuals’ planning for 
home construction or home purchase and 
also at a time when servicemen are increas- 
ing their use of the new insurance program 
adopted for their assistance in 1954 and as 
the new program for urban renewal in our 
cities is just getting underway. 

Taking into account the seasonal increase 
in applications for mortgage insurance dur- 
ing the spring months and also some in- 
crease in expirations of commitments, it is 
expected that monthly use of authorization 
will average about the same amount through 
June, or a total of slightly over $1,250,000,000 
authorization to be needed through that 
date. 

House Joint Resolution 202 would have 
the effect of raising the available mortgage 
insurance authorization by $1,500,000,000. 
Combined with the $393 million authoriza- 
tion unused at the end of January, this 
would provide $630 million above estimated 
requirements and provides only a reasonable 
reserve for a possible greater volume of appli- 
cations than anticipated. It should perhaps 
be noted that the FHA program of mortgage 
insurance is a voluntary one in which the 
volume of activity is entirely dependent on 
the desires of builders, lenders, and home 
buyers. 
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I urge every Member of the House to 
support and vote for House Joint Reso- 
lution 202. 

Mr, SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, when I came to the Congress, fol- 
lowing the election of President Truman, 
we were experiencing in the district from 
which I come, and generally through- 
out Chicago, a severe housing shortage. 
Conditions were tragical. I was grateful 
to the leadership for my assignment to 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
It was in the committee vested with 
jurisdiction in the field of housing that 
I thought I could best serve, humbly but 
hopefully, the men and women who had 
given me the confidence of their ballots. 

This thought was strengthened by 
the not inconsiderable experience, well 
known to the people of Chicago, that had 
been mine two decades ago when another 
feverish construction boom at a time of 
inflated costs was followed by a bust 
engulfing both equity owners and the 
many investors in real-estate bonds 
whose savings had financed skyscrapers, 
luxurious hotels, and palatial apartment 
buildings in almost every nook and cor- 
ner of the city. 

Those skyscrapers, hotels, and apart- 
ment buildings still glorify the skyline 
of beautiful Chicago. All went through 
the wringer of reorganization. The orig- 
inal equity owners and bondholders were 
washed away with the suds, and those 
who enjoyed the handsome windfalls 
later to come were those who gained 
control through the purchase of securi- 
ties from starving and impoverished 
bondholders at a few cents on the dollar. 

I did not want that to happen again, I 
had seen $10 billion of the savings of 
good people in my home city of Chicago 
go down the drain for the simple reason 
that no one told these good people that 
improved real estate, constructed in a 
period of unusual prosperity and high 
costs, and with the expectation of a con- 
tinuing ability of tenants to supply money 
necessary for maintenance and mort- 
gage commitments, inevitably must suf- 
fer the impact of a return to normalcy. 

The tendency in a period of large sala- 
ries and generous wages is to build above 
the ability of ordinary people either to 
own or to rent in normal times. 


HOUSING ACTS OF 1950 AND 1954 


In 1950 I was happy when the housing 
bill that came from the Banking and 
Currency Committee was enacted into 
law. I saw great promise for the future 
in the research provision. Here, thought 
I, was something constructive—a labo- 
ratory study with constant and persist- 
ent experimentations in new forms of 
dwellings, in types of structure, in mate- 
rials, in financing—until from it all had 
come a feasible and practical blueprint 
for decent housing within the financial 
reach of all our people. Nothing came 
of it. The great promise held forth by 
the research provision in the housing bill 
of 1950 rests amid the junk. 

The housing bill of 1954 admittedly 
was a measure to stave off the recession 
or at least to prevent the recession from 
growing into a depression. No one pre- 
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tended that it would relieve in any meas- 
ure the housing shortage among the 
large segment of our population with 
limited means. But it would build 
homes, into which people could move 
with small downpayments and mortgage 
commitments running many years. It 
would do that because the Government, 
not the builders or the mortgage houses, 
was guaranteeing against the future. 

I voted for amendments that I thought 
would broaden the range of benefits to 
include some at least in the low or mod- 
est income brackets. The amendments 
defeated, I voted for the bill. 

DEFEAT OF MULTER AMENDMENT 


I shall vote for House Joint Resolution 
202 despite the defeat in committee of 
the Multer amendment reducing the 
amount of the increased authorization. 
At present time, we do have FHA, and 
under its guaranty homes are being built 
when without FHA there would be no 
home construction, a great industry 
would collapse, unemployment would 
grow and our economy certainly would 
suffer; better houses beyond reach of 
many families than no new houses at 
all, 

The amendment that was offered by 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York to reduce the increase in FHA 
mortgage insurance authorization I 
thought had great merit. The purpose 
of the amendment, I thought, should 
have appeal to my colleagues on the 
ground of prudence. It was not intend- 
ed, nor would it retard the present build- 
ing activity, which happily is approach- 
ing an all-time high. We must be rea- 
listic. A collapse in the construction 
boom well might be the forerunner of a 
depression. We cannot permit that to 
descend upon us. And without FHA 
there would be no construction, or very 
little, and the collapse would be inevi- 
table. Therefore, the enactment of 
House Joint Resolution 202 becomes im- 
perative. 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO PROCRASTINATION 


But I thought it is equally imperative, 
if we are to begin to get our housing pro- 
gram on a sounder basis, profiting from 
our experiences, that the increased au- 
thorization should not exceed the re- 
quirements of the present and the fore- 
seeable future. Otherwise we encourage 
practices which we could not condone 
and which ultimately might bring the 
entire housing program into popular 
disfavor. Furthermore, an authoriza- 
tion beyond the requirements of present 
plans would be an incentive to procrasti- 
nation in the enactment of a housing 
act of 1955 in which imperfections in the 
present act could be corrected and which 
could have the benefit of our past expe- 
riences in the field. 

Briefly, here are the facts and the 
figures: As of January 31, 1955, there 
was an estimated $393 million in unused 
authorization. House Joint Resolution 
202 increases the authorization by one 
and a half billion dollars, which added 
to the $393 million would make the total 
available to FHA $1,893,000,000. As the 
average monthly use of the authoriza- 
tion is $260 million, this would carry 
FHA to the end of August or into Sep- 
tember. This is longer than is neces- 
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sary since the responsibility is no longer 
that of the 83d Congress but now belongs 
to the 84th Congress. 

Without delay work should be started 
and assiduously pursued in the housing 
bill of 1955 to the end that in the early 
summer it should have gone from the 
consideration of the Congress fo the ac- 
tion of the President. Certainly if we 
are to adjourn by August, as seems to be 
the expectation, the Housing Act of 1955 
should be on the statute books in early 
summer. If we hold back our action on 
legislation in the housing field to the 
last frantic, frenzied, and confused days 
and weeks of the session we are sure to 
come up with a dud. 

By reducing the increase in FHA au- 
thorization by $250 million we would 
supply all the authority needed to carry 
the present wave of construction, even 
accelerated much beyond expectation, up 
to and into August. The adoption of 
the amendment would have served the 
double purpose of keeping FHA ade- 
quately and abundantly equipped to 
carry on its work and of encouraging 
the early enactment of a better housing 
act in 1955. I say a better act because 
it is not too unreasonable to expect that 
always we progress, in legislation as in 
other matters, through trials and 
failures. 

I shall vote for House Joint Resolu- 
tion 202 even though I think the adop- 
tion of the Multer amendment would 
have strengthened FHA and its purpose. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE CONTINUES 


The housing shortage, especially as it 
slaps with tragedy our urban families of 
modest means, remains with us, un- 
affected by the $32 billion of Federal 
credit responsible for the greatest home- 
construction activity in our history. In 
my own district and in Chicago gen- 
erally the tragedy has become more 
grim since the end of rent control. De- 
spite the efforts of the responsible real- 
estate interests to keep rent increases 
within reason, the letters that pour into 
my office show how cruelly the housing 
shortage in the area of residence by fam- 
ilies of modest incomes is being taken 
advantage of by speculators who pur- 
chase properties at inflated prices, raise 
the rent, and try to pay off the purchase 
price within a few years. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the 84th Con- 
gress will approach the housing problem 
in a new manner. I came here with a 
dream that we might make possible de- 
cent housing within the reach of all 
people. This is the third Congress of 
which I have been a Member. I still 
hold to the dream; I think sometime, 
and while I am here, it will be realized. 

I cheerfully give credit to FHA, but 
when I contemplate the billions of dol- 
lars of credit of the United States we 
have extended to build homes it makes 
me sad to realize that not one home has 
been built within the reach of 50 or 60 
percent of our population. 

These are the facts that stand out: 
First, since World War II we have built 
more new homes than in any compara- 
ble period in our history; second, this 
has been made possible not by private 
industry working with investment cap- 
ital, but by the furnishing by the Fed- 
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eral Government of full guaranty 
against loss; third, the security to build- 
ers, who immediately receive cash pay- 
ments from mortgage proceeds, and to 
the mortgage houses, who are guaran- 
teed by the Government against loss, 
has confined the operations of private 
industry almost exclusively to the fur- 
nishing of homes to those in the upper- 
and middle-income groups; and, fourth, 
with the exception of some public hous- 
ing in earlier years, now practically at 
a standstill, nothing has been done to 
meet the housing needs of those in the 
low-income brackets. 

As regards urban families in the low- 
and middle-income groups the situation 
has been getting worse rather than bet- 
ter. Iam not blaming private industry. 
It is natural that when there is available 
a market with certain profits and no 
risks private industry will not explore 
the possibilities of other markets. When 
the more attractive markets have been 
worked out, American private industry 
will, as it has always done, find a way 
of profitably meeting the need that does 
exist. 

CHALLENGE TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


The need now is for homes within the 
financial reach by purchase or by rent 
by the 50 or 60 percent of our urban 
populations that have received little or 
no benefit from the FHA program, how- 
ever advantageously that program has 
worked in other income areas. I have 
too much confidence in American busi- 
ness to believe that it cannot develop 
this housing field where there is the 
greatest unfilled demand. The blue- 
print for a future America, supplied by 
the active participation of private in- 
dustry with decent housing for all Amer- 
ican families, should be suggested in the 
Housing Act of 1955. . 

There cannot be a safe America until 
we have reached our goal of decent 
housing for every family within our fold. 
Safety from disease, safety from crime, 
safety from social disorders are only a 
few of the safeties we assure for our- 
selves with good housing. 


SITUATION IN CHICAGO 


Let me speak briefly on the situation 
in Chicago. That is the territory with 
which I am most familiar. Practically 


_all of the FHA-mortgage-guaranteed 


construction is in the suburban areas, 
Homes are priced in some instances pos- 
sibly as low as $12,000, most run $15,000 
and up. Downpayments are small, 
mortgage terms are long. 

Families who have resided in the city 
are forced to go into the suburbs be- 
cause of the shortage of suitable homes 
in the old neighborhoods. With the 
sudden growth of suburban communities 
has come an excessive demand on school, 
water, and other facilities. There also 
has been created a traffic problem. In 
many instances the suburban residents 
use their own automobiles for transpor- 
tation to and from their places of busi- 
ness and of employment in Chicago. 
The resultant congestion in traffic in the 
rush hours adds to a situation already 
difficult to handle. 

Meanwhile with the exodus to the 
suburbs the residential districts of the 
city itself are becoming more and more 
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dilapidated. Even in some of the dis- 
tricts where rehabilitation plans have 
been approved by official action and by 
popular sentiment the properties to be 
demolished are to be replaced with resi- 
dences in the $25,000 and up class. 
Where will the families in low and mid- 
dle income areas go? 
PUBLIC HOUSING FOR AGED 


What is needed if our cities are to be 
saved and utilized for the greatest use 
by all the people who work in those cities 
is a new approach. I will not take the 
time to pursue this thought other than 
as it applies to a bill for public housing 
for our senior citizens. Eleven other 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee have joined me in the intro- 
duction of this measure. 

Under the FHA program it is impossi- 
ble for a senior citizen to qualify for a 
mortgage. Security required is the pro- 
ductivity of the mortgagee not only at 
the time of entering into the mortgage 
but during the entire period of the mort- 
gage commitment. Value of the real es- 
tate security is of secondary considera- 
tion. 

My distinguished colleague from Ohio 
(Mr. AsRLEYI, who is a cosponsor of the 
bill for housing for our senior citizens 
brought out at a recent hearing of our 
committee that the present average of 
FHA mortgagees is 32 years whereas 
only a few years ago it was 37 years. 
This would indicate that it is getting 
more and more difficult for a man even 
in the prime of life to get FHA insur- 
ance. For the man or woman passed the 
prime the door is shut, nailed up and 
padlocked. 

Here then is a segment of our popula- 
tion deserving of our best effort that 
is entirely overlooked in our housing 
program. If we should increase the 
FHA authorization under the present 
setup a hundredfold our senior citizens 
still would be shivering in the cold. 

CONTENTMENT HAS BEEN EARNED 


Policemen in Chicago are forced to re- 
tire at 62, schoolteachers at 65, indus- 
trial workers generally at 65. Usually 
they retire on modest pensions or allow- 
ances. They have before them many 
rich years of contentment if given the 
opportunity. 


Housing in congenial neighborhoods. 


and associations is requisite to the en- 
joyment of that contentment earned by 
their long and honorable service in the 
working periods of their lives. They 
have earned something more than being 
given shelter in the homes of their 
children, welcome and beloved, it is true, 
but nevertheless guests in the homes and 
strangers in the activities of younger 
generations, that of their children and 
that of their grandchildren. 

The bill which has been introduced by 
12 members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee would provide for pub- 
lic housing especially constructed for the 
aged, located in the neighborhoods 
where their children reside and dear to 
them because of old associations. The 
public housing for our senior citizens 
would have none of the stigma of char- 
ity since the cost of maintenance would 
be borne entirely by the rental pay- 
ments of the tenants. Such rents, how- 
ever, would be geared to the limited 
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means provided by modest retirement 
pensions. I trust that the bill cospon- 
sored by 12 members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee will receive the 
thoughtful and sympathetic attention 
of Members on both sides of the aisle. 


NEW APPROACH REQUIRED 


Mr, Chairman, I have attempted only 
to sketch the outlines of the new ap- 
proach I think we should take to the 
housing problem of the Nation. We 
have put some $32 billion of the Nation's 
credit behind FHA, and we are happy 
with the results that have been accom- 
plished in the higher income area. The 
benefits of the program have extended 
into the modest income areas as well, 
and for that we rejoice. 

Let us now explore the possibilities of 
bringing housing into the income areas 
that have been overlooked. A decent 
roof over the head of every American 
family must remain our objective until 
that end is reached. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the joint resolution for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 217 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended by striking ‘$1,500,000,000, except 
that with the approval of the President such 
aggregate amount may be increased by not 
to exceed $500,000,000" and inserting 8. 
500,000,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. Cooper], 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Hays of 
Arkansas, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 202) to amend the 
National Housing Act, as amended, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 160, he re- 
ported the joint resolution back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the House joint 
resolution. 

The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the House 
joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was passed; 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
42. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etec., That section 217 of the 
National Housing Act, as amended, is hereby 
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amended by striking out “$1,500,000,000, ex- 
cept that with the approval of the President 
such aggregate amount may be increased by 
not to exceed $500,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$3,500,000,000.” 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A similar House bill (H. J. Res. 202) 
was laid on the table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 


TO AMEND THE AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1573) to repeal section 
348 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1573, with Mr. 
Map in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read - 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
bill is to repeal section 348 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. The section reads as follows: 

Src. 348. (a) Any person who knowingly 
harvests any basic agricultural commodity 
on his farm which has been determined by 
the Secretary to be in excess of the farm 
acreage allotment for such commodity for 
the farm for such year under this title shall 
not be eligible for any payment for such year 
under the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended. 


Section (b) reads as follows: 

(b) Persons applying for any payment 
of money under he Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, shall 
file with the application a statement of facts 
showing eligibility under this section. 


Section 348 was written into the law 
during the last session of the Congress. 
It was sponsored by the senior Senator 
from Florida. The bill now before you 
was introduced by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hope] on January 6, and 
the purpose of H. R. 1573 is to repeal 
section 348 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended. 

To the end that you might know the 
views of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture, I need only read only one line 
from the hearings. Mr. McConnell, Ad- 
ministrator, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, had this to say: 


All I can say is that the Department favors 
the repeal of section 348. 


I would like to say that it was never 
intended or contemplated, even remote- 
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ly, that the agricultural-conservation 
program should be tied in with the acre- 
age-allotment and marketing-quota law. 
The effect of this amendment, which is 
now section 348, was to deprive a farmer 
of his ACP payments if he knowingly ex- 
ceeded his acreage allotments on any one 
of the crops then under control. I do not 
believe anyone would suggest that there 
was any element of control contemplated 
in the original ACP program. It was a 
program to induce the farmers to build 
up their soil resources and to enrich the 
fertility of the soil and to engage in good 
farming practices. I believe that every 
dollar that has been invested in the ACP 
program is a good investment in the fu- 
ture security of our Nation. 

Actually, in my section of the country, 
through the ACP program, we have just 
about revolutionized agriculture. We 
have changed the whole landscape and 
the countryside, and we have enriched 
the Nation, I believe, far beyond the in- 
vestment that we have made in this 
program. 

I know that in some high places in 
farm circles there are people who would 
like to destroy the ACP program. There 
are others in other high places who 
would like to destroy the entire farm 
program which has served so well the 
needs of our people both in times of 
peace and in times of war. There are 
those who are going on the platforms 
of this country in an effort to bring the 
farm program into disrepute, and they 
talk about the tremendous and gigantic 
costs to the Federal taxpayers of the 
farm program which is now and for the 
past two decades has been in operation. 
The truth is the program has been suc- 
cessful. 

I do not think any intelligent person, 
familiar with the operations of the pro- 
gram, can truthfully say that the pro- 
gram has been financially burdensome. 
If we are to continue the program we 
want it to be as free from controls as 
practicable. 

We have heard a lot of these orators 
screaming their heads off about controls 
and regimentation and we are told that 
we have been making the farmers of 
America goosestep to tunes that are 
played here in Washington. Those who 
talk loudest about freedom for the farm 
are now actually advocating economic 
shackles for the farmers of America. 

I want to call attention to the fact 
that the Secretary of Agriculture, after 
very careful thought and consideration, 
decided to issue an order which would 
force the farmers into a program of mul- 
tiple compliance or cross compliance, 
meaning that a farmer would have to 
comply with every program for every 
commodity or he would lose all of the 
benefits of all of the programs for every 
commodity. But after issuing that ad- 
ministrative order, even Secretary Ben- 
son himself concluded that the order was 
not feasible and should be repealed and, 
by proper order he did repeal the order 
requiring multiple compliance. 

This section 348 is absolutely incom- 
patible with the ACP program. It is no 
part of the marketing quota and acreage 
allotment program and yet in the last 
hours of the last session, when it ap- 
peared that we would not have a farm 
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bill at all, the House conferees were 
forced into the position of having to em- 
brace this section 348, when there was 
not a man on our committee in favor of 
it. 

This bill has as its author the former 
distinguished chairman of our commit- 
tee, Congressman Hore, of Kansas, who 
is recognized by this Congress and by 
this country as one of the brilliant farm 
leaders of America. I daresay that he 
knows more about agriculture at home 
and abroad than perhaps any other 
Member in either House of the Congress. 
I know that there is no greater cham- 
pion of the farmer than CLIFFORD HOPE. 

I need call attention only to one other 
thing and that is that this resolution 
that is now before the committee was 
unanimously reported by the House 
Committee on Agriculture. It is recom- 
mended by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I hope it will be adopted without 
opposition, 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to take 
a little time to go into the history of 
the legislation which would be repealed 
by the bill before us at this time. In 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
there was a provision which said in effect 
that a cotton producer would not be 
eligible to receive agricultural conserva- 
tion payments unless he stayed within 
his cotton-acreage allotment. That 
provision, as I say, was included in the 
Agricultural Act of 1938 and remained in 
that form in the agriculture legislation 
until the last session, when the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954 was enacted. When 
that legislation was before another legis- 
lative body which I am not permitted 
to mention by name, an amendment was 
adopted on the floor which applied that 
provision to all basic commodities. Ex- 
amination of the Recorp discloses that 
this matter was not debated or discussed 
on the floor in the other body, except 
that the author made a very, very brief 
explanation. 

In the committee on conference on 
that bill all of the House conferees op- 
posed the provision but they were unable 
to eliminate it from the legislation and 
it remained a part of the Agricultural 
Act of 1954. 

The effect of that legislation if we 
retain it will be to prevent any farmer 
from participating in the agricultural 
conservation program if he is in any 
respect whatever out of compliance with 
acreage allotments under the farm pro- 
gram. Since all of the six basic com- 
modities are now under acreage allot- 
ments, it means that all producers of the 
basic agricultural commodities will not 
be able to participate in the agricultural 
conservation program if they are out of 
compliance even if it is by one-tenth of 
an acre or less. 

This matter has been considered by 
the Department of Agriculture and, as 
the distinguished chairman of our com- 
mittee has stated, the Department was 
represented by Mr. McConnell, the As- 
sistant Secretary, at the hearing which 
was held on this legislation. He en- 
dorsed the legislation and gave the De- 
partment’s reasons for opposing it. 
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I would like at this time to read a 
part of the statement of Mr. McConnell 
which he made at the hearings on this 
measure before the Committee on Agri- 
culture. I quote now from the hearings: 

If there is anybody in the United States 
who is concerned with surpluses, it is cer- 
tainly the Department and the portion of 
the Department with which I am concerned. 
It is my considered judgment, after studying 
this matter, that all the power that can be 
brought to bear on the objective of holding 
down overproduction is in the acreage allot- 
ments, backed up by marketing quotas, and 
anything else you do, like this measure, does 
not add to that, In other words, you do a lot 
of work, go to a lot of expense, create a lot 
of hardships which have no relation to the 
overproduction. That is my one point. We 
feel that it will not change that pattern ma- 
terially. 


This provision we are attempting to 
repeal today will particularly affect corn 
and wheat producers. It will not have 
any material affect on cotton and pea- 
nut and tobacco producers because those 
commodities are under marketing quotas 
whenever acreage allotments are in ef- 
fect, and that almost automatically, pre- 
vents any farmers from being out of 
compliance. But it will have a very 
great effect upon the producers of wheat 
and corn if they are not in compliance. 

There is a particular situation affect- 
ing wheat that I wish to mention, and 
that is that under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act all producers may pro- 
duce and sell without penalty up to 15 
acres of wheat. That does not mean that 
they are in compliance if their acreage 
allotments are less than 15 acres. If 
their allotments are less than 15 acres 
and they plant 15 acres, then they are 
out of compliance, and under the legisla- 
tion we are trying to repeal today those 
farmers would be out of the ACP pro- 
gram. 

There are more of those situations, 
perhaps, than most people imagine. In 
the States east of the Missouri River, and 
in some other areas also, there are a 
great many farmers who are not in com- 
pliance with wheat acreage allotments 
but who have been led to believe that 
they were in compliance with the pro- 
gram, if they planted 15 acres or less. 
Acting in good faith, they planted 15 
acres or less, and then found that they 
are not in compliance and cannot par- 
ticipate in the ACP program. Most of 
them feel that they have been misled 
and that their Government is acting in 
bad faith with them. That is one situ- 
ation which very substantially enters 
into this picture. Of course, in the case 
of corn where we do not have market- 
ing quotas, there will undoubtedly be 
farmers who will not comply with acre- 
age allotments and they will be thrown 
out of the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. 

My thought has always been that the 
agricultural conservation program was a 
program which should stand on its own 
feet. It should not be used to compel 
compliance with the programs for price 
support. Likewise, I think the price sup- 
port program is one which should stand 
on its own feet. We have methods of 
forcing compliance with the price sup- 
port program, and as Mr. MCCONNELL 
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said in his statement before the commit- 
tee, we do not need this additional 
method. We have been able to get along 
without it for almost 20 years and I see 
no reason for going into it now. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. LOVRE. I simply want to com- 
mend the gentleman for sponsoring this 
legislation. With reference to corn 
farmers, I do want to call the attention 
of the House to the fact that last year, 
in 1954, in South Dakota, 40 percent of 
our farmers complied with corn allot- 
ments. That means that is the same law 
is in effect in 1955, and we have no 
greater compliance than we had last 
year, 60 percent of our farmers would be 
denied the benefits of the soil conserva- 
tion program. 

Mr. HOPE. I thank the gentleman 
from South Dakota who is the author of 
a similar bill, and who has been very 
active in his support of this legislation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like the 
Recorp to show also that Messrs. BERRY, 
CHRISTOPHER, POLK, WILSON, JONES, 
LAIRD, and ALBERT are authors of similar 
bills, and that Messrs. AVERY, MOULDER, 
ABBITT, GEORGE, JOHNSON, QUIGLEY, 
Deane, and Mrs. Knutson also intro- 
duced bills having the same purpose in 
mind as the bill reported by our com- 
mittee. 

Mr, HOPE. Yes, I thank the gentle- 
man. What he says indicates the great 
interest in this matter. I cannot recall 
any time in recent years where so many 
bills on one subject were introduced and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. HAYWORTH. Can the gentle- 
man tell us the official position of the 
farm organizations on this legislation, 
especially the Farm Bureau? 

Mr. HOPE. No farm organizations 
appeared at the hearing on this bill. I 
have no direct information myself as 
to the position of any of the farm or- 
ganizations. I have been told since 
coming on the floor today that some 
Members have received wires from the 
Farm Bureau opposing the legislation, 
That is all I know about it. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
very often that I impose upon the time 
of the committee in debate having to do 
with agricultural matters, but I think 
certainly it is in keeping with what the 
gentleman from Kansas was just saying 
and the gentleman from North Carolina 
Mr. Coorl xv], chairman of the commit- 
tee, if I point out that while it is true 
the basic industry of my district is the 
production of anthracite coal, I have 
about 3,000 farm families in my district. 
Further, to point up what the gentle- 
man from Kansas was indicating with 
particular reference to the small wheat 
acreage matters, that problem is espe- 
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cially mine with reference to the matter 
now before u$. 

Certainly there is little doubt, from 
what they have presented to me, that 
this amendment to the original act was 
certainly wrong in principle. 

I have before me, on page 2 of the 
report, this language, and this typifies 
the case that I have. For instance, 
these small wheat farmers in my dis- 
trict, mostly under 15 acres, were not 
at any time permitted to vote on this 
wheat acreage allocation program. They 
had nothing to do with the voting on 
allotments. They were subject entirely 
to the action of their bigger brothers 
throughout the country. 

This wheat-marketing-quota law pro- 
vides, for example, that any farmer, 
whether he has a wheat allotment or 
not, may plant and market up to 15 
acres of wheat without becoming sub- 
ject to the marketing-quota provisions. 
It was the clear intent of this provision 
of law to permit farmers in areas where 
wheat is not a major commercial crop, 
and certainly wheat in my district is 
not a major commercial crop, but there 
is a great deal of small wheat acreage, 
to plant a small acreage as a nurse crop 
or a cover crop or for use on the farm, 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the 
committee is unanimously reporting this 
legislation and this amendment to the 
law, and return to the real purpose and 
intent to help the small farmers and 
not in any way destroy what we are 
trying to do. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HAYWORTH]. 

Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to get into the Recorp the 
official position, as my office has it, of the 
farm organizations on this matter, in- 
cluding the Grange, the Farmers Union, 
and the Farm Bureau Federation. The 
Grange and the Farmers Union, accord- 
ing to what we hear, were both enthusi- 
astically for this particular piece of 
legislation. The Farm Bureau official to 
whom we were referred, did not seem 
to know about it when first called, but 
after studying the report, stated that the 
Farm Bureau was against the legislation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in the 1955 report of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
on page 6, I find this language: 

That Government should, with a minimum 


of control and aid, stimulate individual 
initiative. 


That is exactly the ACP program. It 
has no control over the farmer. It does 
not contemplate that the program will 
in any way control his operation. It is 
only calculated to stimulate individual 
initiative. 

I am not surprised at the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. Unfortunately, in re- 
cent years we have met with opposition 
from the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion on every bill we have brought from 
the Committee on Agriculture. This sec- 
tion that we are trying to repeal is an 
effort to regiment the farmer, and yet 
the Farm Bureau Federation comes out 
in favor of retaining section 348. 
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Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I wonder if 
there is anyone here who can state why 
the Farm Bureau Federation is oppos- 
ing this measure. Did they give any 
reasons? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. I would like to 
say that we held open hearings. A pub- 
lic announcement was made that the 
hearings were going to be held, The 
Farm Bureau did not ask to be heard. 
They have representatives in the city of 
Washington, and apparently they were 
indifferent about the matter until the bill 
reached the floor of this House for con- 
sideration. I hope no Member of the 
House will be influenced by any expres- 
sion of opinion by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] such 
time as he may desire. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in. support of H. R. 1573. I asso- 
ciate myself with the views expressed by 
my colleague, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Coo.ry], and by the distinguished for- 
mer chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hope]. 

I think it has already been well stated 
that section 348 has never had any right- 
ful place in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended. The present 
language of section 348 prohibits the 
making of agricultural-conservation pro- 
gram payments to any farmer who 
knowingly harvests any basic commodity 
in excess of his acreage allotment. In 
the first place, the ACP program is a 
separate and distinct program from that 
of the acreage-allotment program. 

Prior to 1954, section 348 had applied 
only to cotton and had declared ineligi- 
ble for ACP payments any cotton farmer 
who knowingly overplanted his allot- 
ment. There are no acreage allotments 
on cotton except when marketing quotas 
are in effect. In addition, the quota 
provisions themselves are an effective 
deterrent to overplanting. Consequent- 
ly, as the committee report indicates, 
the provision was largely unnoticed and 
seldom used. During the closing hours 
of the 83d Congress a conference com- 
mittee of the House and Senate reluc- 
tantly accepted section 348 in order to 
assure the passage of the 1954 act. This 
was the first time the principle set forth 
in section 348 had been made applicable 
to all basic commodities. It became new 
law and all kinds of difficulties and con- 
flicts resulted, many of which have al- 
ready been related during the course of 
this debate. 

It is obvious that a strict interpre- 
tation of the provisions of section 348 
would seriously retard the agricultural- 
conservation program which for any 
particular year is usually planned al- 
most a year in advance and is author- 
ized by Congress on that basis. As has 
been stated, the practices which will be 
approved for payment are normally de- 
termined prior to the beginning of the 
calendar year and soon after the begin- 
ning of the year farmers are invited 
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to sign up for the program and begin 
to carry out the practices. Normally, 
our farmers are eligible for payments 
as soon as they have carried out these 
practices or as soon as the materials 
have been purchased, and ordinarily all 
payments have been made by the end 
of the fiscal year on June 30. 

If a farmer must wait until he can 
certify that he has not harvested a par- 
ticular crop in excess of his allotment, 
payment frequently cannot be made 
until the following year because in some 
areas some crops are still being har- 
vested at the year’s end. Another sit- 
uation indicated the ridiculousness of 
section 348. It is the wheat-marketing- 
quota law which provides, for example, 
that any farmer—whether he has a 
wheat allotment or not—may plant and 
market up to 15 acres of wheat with- 
out becoming subject to the marketing- 
quota provisions. Clearly it is the in- 
tent of the wheat-marketing provision 
of law to permit.farmers in areas where 
wheat is not a major commercial crop 
to plant a small acreage as a nurse crop 
or cover crop, or for feed on the farm, 
without penalty. In spite of this fact, 
section 348, as amended, would penalize 
these farmers without allowing them 
any benefit from the agricultural-con- 
servation program unless they complied 
with acreage allotments. 

In addition, section 304 of the 1954 
act repealed the authority for market- 
ing quotas on corn, permitting the grow- 
ing of corn in excess of acreage allot- 
ments with no penalty other than the 
loss of eligibility for price support. Sec- 
tion 348, nevertheless, would impose a 
new penalty—loss of ACP payments. 

Section 348, as amended, would be re- 
pealed by this bill. Its provisions, as I 
have indicated, are in direct conflict with 
the spirit of several provisions of the 
acreage-allotment and marketing-quota 
laws, and as pointed out in the commit- 
tee report, with at least two other pro- 
visions of the 1954 act itself. It is most 
unfortunate that section 348 was ever 
included in the 1938 act, as amended. 
It would add additional and unnecessary 
administrative difficulties and proce- 
dures. It in no way adds anything to 
the restrictions already set forth in the 
program. Programs which are designed 
to stabilize the price and the supply of 
basic agricultural commodities necessar- 
ily are and should always be kept en- 
tirely separate from those programs, 
such as the ACP program, which are 
designed for the preservation and im- 
provement of our soil and water re- 
sources for the long-range benefit of the 
Nation as a whole. 

The ACP program has been a good 
program. It has given our farmers 
added incentive to conserve our soil and 
to make it more productive. While the 
program has helped them individually, 
it has also played a significant part in 
keeping our Nation economically strong. 
Let us strike section 348 from the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act and carry on 
with a program which has meant so 
much to our people and to the security 
of our Nation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. JONES]. 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not care to burden the com- 
mittee. I was the author of a bill simi- 
lar to the one we are considering. The 
particular point I would like to make 
here today is that my colleage the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CHRISTO- 
PHER!, who, as most Members know, has 
been quite active in the farm program, 
was also the author of one of the bills 
and appeared before our committee at 
the hearings. He is ill and unable to be 
here today. I am sure that if he were 
here he would speak on this in his usu- 
ally convincing manner and show you 
the desirability of approving this bill. 
The change, of course, as has been 
pointed out, has been endorsed by the 
Department of Agriculture. Also as Mr. 
McConnell told us, there is no connection 
between price supports and ACP. I 
think we are all agreed on that; and 
that is the purpose of this bill today, 
to get rid of the amendment which did 
tie the two together. 

I hope this bill will pass. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to go on record in sup- 
port of this bill. 

I think it could be said that anybody 
who opposes the repeal of this section 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act is 
opposed to the soil-conservation pro- 
gram, because I do not think there is any 
particular law at this time that is doing 
more to wreck the soil-conservation pro- 
gram throughout the United States than 
the section we are trying to repeal. 

I also introduced a bill, H. R. 3438, to 
correct the inequitable section 348 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
pertaining to cross compliance for agri- 
cultural conservation payments. 

The present law has worked to the 
disadvantage of farmers in my district, 
and I suspect that the same thing is 
true of farmers in many other sections 
of the country. Most of the dairy farm- 
ers in the ninth district of Wisconsin 
raise corn for feed on their own farms. 
They do not raise corn for commercial 
sale. 

Thus, the present cross compliance 


law does not help in the promotion of 


soil-conservation practices because 
farmers cannot qualify for ASC pay- 
ments. On the basis of numerous letters 
from farmers in my district—and also 
on the strength of personal conversation 
with scores of farmers—I know that this 
situation is true. 

In January of this year I received a 
letter from a county agent in my district 
which summarizes the difficulties of 
dairy farmers in operating under the 
cross compliance provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Act. 

I wish to quote two short paragraphs 
from this county agent’s letter as fol- 
lows: 

There is one matter I would like to bring 
to your attention. Under the present ASC 
regulations, a farmer must comply with his 
corn allotment to get ASC payments. This 
works a hardship on dairy farmers since a 
considerable amount of their corn acreage 
is for silage corn, 
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Since the corn allotment is designed to 
cut down the amount of corn on the market, 
and since the acreage of silage corn will not 
affect corn on the market, wouldn’t it be 
possible to eliminate silage corn from the 
corn-acreage allotment? 


It was this situation that prompted 
me to introduce my bill, H. R. 3438. 
Since H. R. 1573 accomplishes the same 
purpose, I support the committee's re- 
port and urge my colleagues to vote for 
its adoption. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may extend their 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to call the committee’s attention to 
the following telegram I received from 
the New Jersey Farm Bureau opposing 
this legislation. This telegram sets 
forth the reason for the Farm Bureau’s 
opposition to the bill. 

I join with them in their opposition to 
this bill. The telegram is as follows: 

; TRENTON, N. J., March 1, 1955. 
JAMEs TUMULTY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

New Je Farm Bureau opposes H. R. 
1573 which would make agricultural conser- 
vation program payments to farmers who 
exceed allotments. This principle contrary 
to a sound farm program. 

W. P. Watson, Secretary. 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly favor the proposed legislation, 
H. R. 1573 as reported out by the House 
Committee on Agriculture. Along with 
several Members of this House, I intro- 
duced a similar measure, H. R. 4059, 
which would repeal section 348 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

This measure is particularly vital to 
the farmers in my section of the country. 
I have heard from many of them, both 
in writing and by word of mouth, and 
the consensus of their opinion is that 
section 311 of the Agricultural Act of 
1954 which amiended section 348 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1238 is 
too rigid. As is known by this House, 
section 348 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, provides 
that any person who knowingly harvests 
any basic agricultural commodity, 
namely cotton, tobacco, corn, wheat, 
rice, and peanuts, in excess of the farm 
acreage allotment for such commodity 
shall not be eligible for any payment 
under the agricultural conservation 
program. 

I am delighted to see that the House 
Committee on Agriculture has reported 
out a bill, H. R. 1573, which abolishes 
this rigid and unfair restriction. 

In changing the basis of allotment to 
harvested acres, section 348 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, did not eliminate the difficul- 
ties it was designed to eliminate but in- 
stead it multiplied the conflicts and 
problems of administration. If a farmer 
has to wait until he can certify that he 
has not harvested a crop in excess of his 
allotment, he frequently cannot receive 
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his payment until the following year, and 
it is very difficult in farming as in busi- 
ness to have one’s payments held up for 
several months or a year. 

Section 348, as amended, which would 
be repealed by this bill, is in direct con- 
flict with the spirit of several provisions 
of the acreage allotment and marketing- 
quota laws, and with at least two other 
provisions of the 1954 act itself. 

Therefore, due to the conflicts which 
section 311 of the 1954 act has caused in 
amending section 348 of the 1938 act and 
due to the rigid regulatory authority left 
in the hands of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in enforcing the provisions of 
section 311, I am altogether in accord 
with the repeal of this restrictive legis- 
lation. In supporting the committee bill, 
H. R. 1573, I agree with the findings of 
the committee that the marketing quota 
penalties and the loss of price supports 
in the case of acreage allotments have 
proved sufficient deterrents to overpro- 
duction of those commodities which are 
accorded price support in return for this 
measure of production control by the 
farmer. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to emphasize my strong support for the 
provisions of H. R. 1573, which would 
repeal section 348 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938. Sometime ago 
I introduced a bill identical in purpose 
to H. R. 1573. 

Section 348 under existing law is to 
take effect this year and will deprive 
farmers of agricultural-conservation 
program payments if they knowingly ex- 
ceed acreage allotments for any of the 
crops under control by the ASC. 

For example: In my own State of 
South Dakota, during 1954, 60 percent 
of the farmers in the commercial-corn 
area overplanted their allotment. These 
same farmers, if they continue their 
present operation in 1955, will lose their 
AC payments under the provisions of 
section 348. 

Many South Dakota farmers have con- 
tacted me about this matter, and I share 
their belief that the agricultural-con- 
servation program should not be tied in 
with the acreage-allotment law. No one 
would suggest that the original ACP 
program was inaugurated in order to 
exercise an unfair control over the farm- 
ers of this Nation. It was to the con- 
trary a program aimed at inducing 
farmers to enrich the fertility of the soil 
by building up soil resources through 
engaging in good farming practices, 

I do not have to outline for you the 
significant accomplishments of the ACP 
program, as we are all familiar with the 
great value of soil-conservation prac- 
tices. It is enough to say that the AC 
program has given our farmers increased 
incentives to practice soil-conservation 
methods, and the program has thereby 
played an important role in maintaining 
our Nation’s economic strength. 

It is grossly unfair to deny our Amer- 
ican farmers partial reimbursement for 
cost of their conservation programs be- 
cause they have not complied with acre- 
age allotments. 

The agricultural conservation pro- 
gram should not be used to compel com- 
pliance with the programs for price sup- 
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port. If a farmer does not choose to 
comply with acreage allotments and 
thereby lose his right to participate in 
the price-support program, it is not 
necessary to impose an additional pen- 
alty in the form of depriving the farm 
operator of soil conservation payments. 

I know there are many Members of 
the House who agree with my contention 
that the provisions of section 348 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
would prove to be very detrimental to 
the American farmer and thereby of 
great harm to the entire Nation. 

I hope that the Congress will recog- 
nize the great benefit to be derived from 
repealing section 348 and making it pos- 
sible for the farmers of this country to 
receive Federal cost-sharing payments 
under the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram even though the operator plants in 
excess of acreage allotments. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I think this legislation is not 
a matter of great significance, and I do 
not oppose this matter strenuously be- 
cause it will not materially change the 
overall program. I believe, however, 
we should understand what we are doing. 

First, I would say that the Department 
of Agriculture approves this in a passive 
way, because they recognize that the old 
provision is hardly .worth the trouble it 
makes for them in administration. 

The more significant thing in my esti- 
mation is the reasoning of the Farm 
Bureau in opposing this bill. They rec- 
ognize this as just relaxing the rules, 
relaxing the restrictions which are in- 
evitably necessary to make any Govern- 
ment price-support program work. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. Would it be more equita- 
ble to say that what they want to do is 
to increase the restrictions? That is the 
position of the Farm Bureau. We have 
never had these restrictions before; but 
their position, as I understand, is that 
they want to impose additional restric- 
tions, and the position of the Department 
is that they are satisfied with the restric- 
tions we have now. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I do not 
propose to speak for the Farm Bureau, 
but it is my opinion that they recognize 
that any workable price-support pro- 
gram must have rather rigid restric- 
tions on production. 

Even the leaders of our committee 
who favor high supports admit the 
necessity of regulations which will keep 
supply in line with demand. Yet, they 
take every opportunity to weaken the 
regulations. 

After all these years of rigid price sup- 
ports no reasonable adjustment has been 
accomplished and the surpluses pile 
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The legislation as it now stands does 
tie together two separate programs, the 
price-support program and the soil- con- 
servation program, both of which are 
pure subsidies of production. They are 
responsible for the tremendous surpluses 
we are now carrying and we are not car- 
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rying those surpluses at any small cost. 
The cost is tremendous. 

Last year’s amendment was put in 
simply to say that if a farmer is going to 
benefit by receiving these subsidies he 
ought to comply fully with the farm pro- 
gram and cooperate to every extent, even 
if the programs be separated into sepa- 
rate pieces of legislation. Both are a 
part of the same old subsidy of produc- 
tion that has gotten us into this mess 
and because it creates a few hardships 
and causes the Department administra- 
tive troubles, we are now relaxing this 
restrictive measure. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. We have only had it 
in operation during the past year. 
After having it for 1 year, Mr. McCon- 
nell of the Department of Agriculture, 
I am sure with the consent and approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson, the Committee on Agriculture, 
of which the gentleman is a member, ad- 
vocates the repeal of it. Why should we 
insist on keeping something in the law 
which the Administrator, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, does not want? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I said at the outset that I was 
not strenuously opposing this bill. I was 
only trying to explain why the Depart- 
ment is willing to go along with it. I 
tried to point out the simple implica- 
tions in what we are doing. 

We are doing away with one of the re- 
strictive provisions and insofar as that 
is accomplished we will make farmers 
a little freer to go ahead and produce. 
We speak very solicitously about the soil- 
conservation program. I am not at- 
tempting to argue that at this point, ex- 
cept let me say that the soil-conserva- 
tion program that you all want to pre- 
serve is at least 80 percent subsidy, 80 
percent of the $250 million we put into 
that program every year is a subsidy of 
production. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. LAIRD], 

Mr, LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been stated here that this particular sec- 
tion has been in operation for 1 year. 
I think it should be made clear that this 
particular section has not gone fully into 
operation as yet, but it will go into oper- 
ation with this year’s ACP program un- 
less immediate action is taken here in 
the House and in the Senate. It is neces- 
y to get rapid action on this legisla- 

on. 

I have talked with the Wisconsin 
State ACP committee in reference to the 
so-called Holland amendment to the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1954. The members of 
our State committee have stated to me 
that it will be almost impossible to ad- 
minister the program in our State if 
section 348 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is re- 
tained. For that reason I joined with 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope], 
in cosponsoring this legislation provid- 
ing for the repeal of section 348. The 
repeal of this section is supported by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
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Department of Agriculture as well as by 
your House Agriculture Committee. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Lovre]. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this legislation is to separate two 
distinct programs which were united in 
the 1954 Agricultural Act. The two pro- 
grams involved are the price-support 
and soil-conservation programs. There 
is absolutely no correlation between the 
two programs—one is designed to sup- 
port prices and the other to encourage 
good soil and water conservation prac- 
tices. 

Last year, the conferees on the agri- 
culture bill adopted what is known as 
the Holland amendment, which is noth- 
ing else than a penalty provision for the 
enforcement of the price-support pro- 
gram. The purpose of the amendment 
was to deny any farmer payment for 
good soil-conservation practices when he 
failed to comply with his acreage allot- 
ments under the price-support program. 
This method of jeopardizing one pro- 
gram, which admittedly is universally 
accepted as sound, to enforce another 
program, which is more or less contro- 
versial, certainly is unfair and unjust in 
every way and should be repealed. That 
is the purpose of this legislation. 

In my State alone, in 1954 only 40 
percent of our farmers complied with 
their corn-acreage allotments. If this 
legislation, which we today seek to re- 
peal, had been in effect in 1954, it would 
have meant that 60 percent of our farm- 
ers would have been denied the right to 
participate in the soil-conservation pro- 
gram. 

We all know of the great need for 
sound soil and water conservation prac- 
tices in this country. With an ever- 
increasing population, in the not too dis- 
tant future, we are going to find that 
the productive capacity of our farmers 
is definitely limited because of a shortage 
of tillable land. We must keep what we 
have and recover what we can. 

By denying farmers partial reimburse- 
ment for the costs of their conservation 
programs, we are hindering a most vital 
program. I have never been able to see 
why this provision was in the law, and 
the first bill I introduced during this 
session of the Congress was to repeal this 
section, I hope that this will be done 
with no undue delay. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, here is what the De- 
partment had to say about the effect of 
this section, and I am quoting from Mr. 
McConnell’s testimony where he says 
that: 

We have observed the effects of it long 
enough to believe that it has no particular 
effect in controlling what it was aimed to 
control, to keep people within their allot- 
ments, and we think there are other means 
which are already in effect. The marketing 
quotas do that very effectively. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is this 
an administration measure? 
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Mr. COOLEY. Well, it is sponsored by 
the former distinguished chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Hope? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Horx, and it is ap- 
proved by Mr. Benson and his colleagues 
in the Department of Agriculture, and 
the repeal of it, I might say, is both an 
administration measure and a nonad- 
ministration measure, which has biparti- 
san support. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. This is 
one of the measures where the Demo- 
cratic Party is supporting the President? 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, that may be. 
You can take it that way if you want to, 
but section 348 was written into the law 
in the last Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It takes 
care of cotton and peanuts? 

Mr. COOLEY. Popcorn and cracker- 
jacks. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Bass]. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, the only reason I rise is this: There 
has been some controversy about the 
Farm Bureau opposing this measure. I 
would like to state that on two different 
occasions we held public hearings on 
this bill. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Poacz] held hearings, and there 
were no opponents to the bill, He felt 
that he should circulate the information 
and give 4 or 5 days for someone to come 
in and oppose the bill if they felt like 
that. Five days later we had another 
hearing, and I feel quite sure that the 
Farm Bureau is well enough organized 
that they had information that some 
15 bills were introduced in this matter, 
they knew that public hearings were 
being held, and I am surprised to find 
that organization, ordinarily efficient as 
a legislative sounding board for farm 
people, would come in on the day this 
bill is to be voted on the floor of the 
House and oppose it. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H. R. 1573. My colleague the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hore] and 
I introduced identical bills to repeal the 
so-called Holland amendment. 

I think the substantiating evidence has 
been pretty well presented here this 
afternoon, and there are just two basic 
points I would like to make. There has 
been considerable talk about the small 
wheat farmer with 15 acres of wheat 
being unduly penalized by section 348. 
In my part of Kansas we are mostly 
small farmers. I am one of them my- 
self. I am not speculating on what the 
farmers are thinking, because I am one. 
I have found that it is the small farmer 
that is being penalized by section 348. 
Now, because of the price-support pro- 
gram, your large farmer will naturally 
stay in compliance; he practically has 
to, because he is going to freely market 
his merchandise and commodities. Your 
small farmer, operating 160 acres or less 
or a half section, primarily is trying to 
raise feed for his livestock on his farm 
and does not offer commodities on the 
market directly for sale, and he is the 
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man that is being penalized by section 
348, the Holland amendment. There- 
fore I think he should receive some con- 
sideration in this repeal this afternoon. 

Just one more thing. We have been 
conscious of soil conservation develop- 
ment for about 30 years. This thinking 
began to generate back in the twenties. 
It was in the thirties before it got going, 
and now in the fifties it is just about ap- 
proaching the point where it is some- 
where near satisfactory to those of us 
interested in it. Now comes section 348, 
which, in my opinion, will probably re- 
tard soil conservation work by at least 
eile I urge everyone to support H. R. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
1573, a bill to repeal section 348 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, in 
my opinion, is in the best interest of 
the small farmers throughout this entire 
Nation. 

In the district I represent, we have 
many small farmers who grow from 1 to 
15 acres of wheat, not for the market, 
but for home consumption. I do not 
believe it was ever the intent of Congress 
that these people who are operating 
small farms should ever become penal- 
ized because of providing the necessary 
feed for their poultry or livestock. A 
vote against this bill would be un-Ameri- 
can and a violation of trust which is 
vested in the Congress. It is very unfor- 
tunate that Senator Horlaxp's amend- 
ment prevailed in the Senate a year ago, 
bringing about this problem of confront- 
ing smallfarmers. Therefore, I heartily 
endorse the provisions of the bill for the 
repeal of section 348 whereby the small 
farmer who has the initiative to provide 
for himself and his poultry and livestock 
will not become penalized as he would 
today should this amendment not be 
adopted. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 348 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is hereby repealed, effective with 
respect to 1955 and subsequent crops. 


Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. COOPER] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. MADDEN, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that the Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 1573) 
to repeal section 348 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, pursuant to 
House Resolution 161, he reported the bill 
back to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REMOVING INEQUITIES IN SOCIAL- 
SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Bosch] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the 83d 
Congress made certain changes in the 
Social Security Act in accordance with 
the recommendation of the President of 
the United States. These changes were 
modest in their application and cover- 
age. 

The basic reasoning behind the social- 
security program is to see that the people 
of this country enjoy the benefits from 
the money which they have contributed 
into the fund. I am firmly convinced 
that there is need for further revision of 
the program in three respects. It is for 
this reason that I am today reintroduc- 
ing my bill which will, if adopted, re- 
move what I would consider inequities in 
this program. 

First. It will give more benefits to the 
needy, those whom we consider at all 
times. It raises the basic benefit to $75 
for beneficiaries and raises the widow 
and children benefits proportionately. 

Second. It will reduce the benefit age 
from 65 years to 60 years. I believe that 
a more equitable distribution under the 
social-security program will take place 
if the benefit age is reduced to 60 years. 
It has become increasingly evident that 
it is almost impossible for anyone over 
45 years to obtain employment. Having 
contributed to the fund they should have 
the opportunity to enjoy the benefits at 
60 years of age. 

Third. This bill will also remove the 
restrictions on outside income and earn- 
ings of the beneficiaries as long as they 
have met all other requirements and are 
otherwise found qualified to receive so- 
cial-security benefits under the program. 
I am firmly convinced that the present 
restriction on outside earnings, before 
the age of 72 years, works a hardship on 
most of those who are recipients of these 
benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely trust that 
these recommendations will receive fa- 
vorable consideration and action by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


SECTION 462, REVENUE ACT OF 1954 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I was 
somewhat alarmed last week when the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ZELEN- 
Kol, as recorded on page 2061 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD carrying the pro- 
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ceedings of the House of February 24, 
made the statement that the taxpaying 
business people of the country were get- 
ting a terrific windfall in the matter of 
tax deductions by reason of the accrual 
method by which they kept their books. 

I was so worried about this matter, 
because I had never heard of any such 
provision in the last tax bill in connec- 
tion with the taxes a corporation had to 
pay, that I had our accountant check up 
on this subject. We have been in busi- 
ness 35 years and he has been very suc- 
cessful in his relations with the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, and rightly so. He said 
we have been keeping our books on an 
accrual basis for the last 35 years. 

It is true that this deduction, or what- 
ever you may Call it, does tend to level out. 
the hills and the valleys in your finan- 
cial statement. People selling items that 
require service, such as air conditioners, 
set up an account against every one of 
such articles they sell, but sooner or 
later within the year there is a day of 
reckoning. 

Let me read this letter in which our 
accountant explains this situation: 


PENNSYLVANIA SUPPLY Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., February 28, 1955 
Congressman WALTER M. MumMMa, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Muna; The following is some 
dope I got together on the changes that were 
made by the 1954 Revenue Act that Mr. 
ZELENKO talked about: 

1. Section 462 permits a taxpayer to pro- 
vide reserves for estimated expenses and to 
deduct reasonable additions to such reserves 
in the year in which the expenses are esti- 
mated. Estimated expenses of this kind 
were not permitted prior to the 1954 Revenue 
Act. 

2. Exampler of expenses which ordinarily 
meet the requirements are cash discounts, 
product warranties, sales returns and allow- 
ances, freight allowances, quantity discounts, 
and vacation pay; an example of this is: 

A taxpayer sells air conditioners which he 
guarantees for 1 year. Taxpayers’ experience 
indicates that the average cost per unit of 
fulfilling the guaranty is $24. For each unit 
sold $24 is credited to a reserve account. As 
the expenses are actually incurred, the re- 
serve shall be charged with the amount of 
these expenses. In no event will a double 
deduction be permitted. At the close of 
each taxable year the reserve shall be ad- 
justed to reflect charges in the actual cost 
experience of the taxpayer. 

3. From Mr. ZELENKO’s statements one 
might be led to believe that a taxpayer could 
set up reserves for expenses without limi- 
tations to evade income tax and that the 
Government would never collect tax that it 
would otherwise collect, to the extent of 
5 billions (it would be interesting to know 
how this amount was estimated). 

The above reasoning is not true for the 
following reasons: (a) Only reserves can be 
set up for expenses which in the opinion of 
the Commissioner can be estimated with 
reasonable accuracy; (b) the general pur- 
pose of section 462 is to bring tax account- 
ing more closely into harmony with generally 
accepted accounting principles. It is not 
intended to permit taxpayers to deduct esti- 
mated expenses in any taxable year unless 
such treatment would be proper for such 
year under the taxpayer’s method of ac- 
counting. 

The estimated expense must be attribut- 
able to the income of the taxable year and 
part or all of which would be required to be 
taken into account for a subsequent taxable 
year. Expenses attributable to income of 
future years are not expenses for which an 
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addition to a reserve under section 462 is 
allowable. 

Whether a reserve for estimated expenses 
is reasonable shall be determined in each 
particular case in the light of the pertinent 
facts known at the close of the taxable year. 
In case actual expenses prove to be more or 
less than those estimated for prior years, 
the amount of the excess or inadequacy shall 
be reflected in the determination of a rea- 
sonable amount for the current taxable year. 

In any case in which a reserve for esti- 
mated expenses as of the close of any taxable 
year is determined to be excessive, such ex- 
cess shall be taken into account in comput- 
ing the taxable income for the taxable year 
for which such determination is made. 

I hope this gives you some information 
that you wanted; and if not, please let me 
know and we will try again. 

Yours truly, 
AMOS EBERT. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House on 
Wednesday, March 9, 1955, for 60 min- 
utes, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 


VIEWS EXPRESSED IN WEEKLY 
LETTERS, JANUARY AND FEBRU- 
ARY 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith certain paragraphs 
that were contained in my weekly letters 
during the past 60 days. They are as 
follows: 


[From 1,115th weekly letter of January 6, 
1955 


C-BOMBS 


The first A-bomb was a crude weapon in 
comparison with later scientific develop- 
ments, yet it leveled a large industrial city. 
The H-bomb disintegrated a whole island in 
the Pacific Ocean. The cobalt bomb, or 
C-bomb, has been discovered and our scien- 
tists have the know-how for its manufacture. 
It will be the greatest of them all. Two hun- 
dred cobalt bombs will be sufficient to make 
a ball of fire out of the entire earth. It is 
the weapon of ultimate destruction and pre- 
sents a great challenge. 


WORKWEEK 


Were it not for the 40-hour week, we would 
likely have 12 million unemployed people 
today. Many people now living can remem- 
ber the 6-day workweek when it was stand- 
ard in American industry with 12 hours a 
day. Technological developments are con- 
stantly improving our productivity. Con- 
sideration is now being given to a 36-hour 
workweek to be effective within the next dec- 
ade, with frequent 3-day weekends a uni- 
form practice. 

BOOM AND BUST 

The boom-and-bust theory is outmoded. 
Depressions are either manmade or man-per- 
mitted; they can be avoided. A panic every 
few years, which would permit the fortunate 
and the privileged to acquire the property 
and possessions of the less fortunate and 
poor, should not be tolerated in the future. 
If well-known policies and practices are pur- 
sued by officials working in the public in- 
terest, all the people of our country will be 
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privileged to enjoy reasonable prosperity with 
accompanying conveniences, comforts, and 
many of the luxuries of life. 


WHY PAY TAXES? 


Advertisements are appearing in financiai 
journals with the heading Why Pay Taxes?” 
The incomes from all bonds issued by States, 
cities, and other political subdivisions are 
not taxable for Federal income or other pur- 
poses. A fortunate person with a few mil- 
lion dollars can invest his savings in these 
tax-exempt securities and make no reports 
of any kind whatsoever and pay no taxes. 
There are persistent demands for projects 
that will cause the issuance of tax-exempt 
bonds. 

In the $25 billion highway program, it is 


proposed that half the bonds be sold by the. 


States and cities. They would be tax ex- 
empt. Would it not be better for the Fed- 
eral Government to issue all the bonds, 
which will be taxable, and require the States 
and cities to reimburse the Federal Govern- 
ment to the extent of 50 percent? 


{From 1,116th weekly letter of January 13, 
1955] 


FARMER'S CONCERN 


There is developing growing bipartisan 
concern about the farm situation among 
Members of the House. Of immediate con- 
cern is the continuing drop in farm incomes, 
Since 1951, farm income has dropped from 
$16 billion to a little over $11 billion in 
1954. It is expected to decline some more 
in 1955. Efforts will be made to wipe the 
Republican farm law off the books and re- 
store the nonsliding 90 percent of parity price 
supports. Representative Cootey, of North 
Carolina, the incoming chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, believes such 
an effort will get bipartisan support among 
House Members, and a rigid 90-percent sup- 
port law will be passed. However, the out- 
look for approval in the Senate is doubtful 
at this juncture. Any worsening of the farm 
picture could change the Senate outlook 
quickly. 

DISTURBING TREND 

President Eisenhower has made a fine pre- 
diction that we should have a gross national 
product of $500 billion a year in 10 years. 
This is a commendable declaration on his 
part; however, since he came into office, the 
gross national product has gone down over 
$14 million on an annual basis. This is dis- 
turbing. In order for our country to re- 
main prosperous and afford an adequate 
opportunity for full employment, our gross 
national product should go up 3 or 4 percent 
a year. The trend the last 2 years has defi- 
nitely been downward. 


[From 1,117th weekly letter of January 20, 
1955 


SMALL BUSINESS VERSUS MONOPOLY 


There are disturbing signs indicating that 
monopoly and concentration of economic 
power are increasing. The expansion of 
monopoly power is at the expense of inde- 
pendent small business. Between 1960 and 
1954, the annual rate of mergers has quad- 
rupled. This rate of increase in mergers is 
as great as the concentration movement that 
took place between 1924 and 1928 before the 
great depression. 

The growing power of monopoly has made 
it extremely difficult for small business to 
prosper and survive, even under conditions 
of high-level business activity. Thus in 1954, 
a year which the administration has called 
one of the most prosperous peacetime years 
on record, small-business failures were 35 
percent larger than they were in 1952. 

Federal Trade Commission reports explain 
also why there has been such a sharp in- 
crease in mergers. According to their quar- 
terly financial statistics for all United States 
manufacturing corporations, the profitability 
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of the small firms has dropped markedly the 
last 2 years while that of the giants has in- 
creased. The after-tax-rate of profit for the 
smallest-size manufacturing firms fell 60 
percent from the first half of 1952 to the 
first half of 1954. In the same period, the 
firms with the largest assets increased their 
profit rate by 6 percent. Under the Demo- 
crats in 1952, the profit rate of the small 
firms was almost on a parity with their large 
competitors. 


PROGRAM NEEDED TO ENCOURAGE FAMILY 
FARMING 


President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union address expressed concern over the 
plight of the low-income farm family. About 
1 in every 4 farm operators receives under 
$1,000 cash income a year. A farm family 
cannot enjoy an American standard of liv- 
ing at such depressed income levels. Iam in 
favor of a system of income payments lim- 
ited to family-size farm operations to boost 
the level of farm family income and promote 
family-size farming. Such a system could 
be based on parity supports ranging, for in- 
stance, from 100 percent of parity on the 
first $7,500 of gross farm production up to 
70 percent of parity on the last increment of 
$2,500 of production but not exceeding 
$15,000 in total production. This would re- 
move some of the criticism against the pres- 
ent price supports whereby the big payments 
go to the largest farms. 


WILL THERE BE A BANKERS’ TOLLGATE ON THE 
NEW HIGHWAY PROGRAM? 


The President's message proposing to in- 
crease highway spending by $50 billion in 
the next 10 years will be sent to Congress on 
January 27. The financing features will un- 
doubtedly reflect the recommendations of 
the President's Advisory Commission. Of 
the Commission's 5 members, New York bank 
representation dominated, with 3 of the 
members, including the Chairman, having 
such connections. Gen. Lucius Clay, Com- 
mission Chairman, is a director of the Ma- 
rine Midland Trust Co., of New York. Ste- 
phen Bechtel, a member of the Commission, 
is a director of the J. P. Morgan bank. The 
third representative of the New York banks 
on the Commission was S. Sloan Colt, head 
of the Bankers Trust Co., of New York. This 
latter bank is regarded as a part of the Mor- 
gan group. A fractiona' one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent difference in interest charges on the 
proposed program could mean millions in 
profits to the bankers and millions in extra 
costs to the public. The President's pro- 
posals for financing the expanded highway 
construction should be carefully scrutinized 
to make sure that the New York banks will 
not be standing like tollgate keepers on the 
new highways. 


FEDERAL RESERVE AND TREASURY RESPONSIBLE FOR 
STOCK INFLATION 


Our economy has been exposed to a new 
element of instability as a result of the ac- 
celerated inflation of stock prices. The Fed- 
eral Reserve and the Treasury are to blame. 
The Federal Reserve cut margin require- 
ments 33 percent in early 1953 to expand 
margin trading. Brokers’ loans went up 
$300 million in 3 months when legitimate 
business was starved for credit. In early 
1954 I predicted that the tax cut on divi- 
dends and accelerated depreciation would 
increase upper-bracket and business saving. 
Because of the lack of consumer purchasing 
power, I warned this would not go into new 
plant and equipment investment but would 
be used for speculative purposes, such as bid- 
ding up the prices of existing securities. 
When this became apparent and stocz prices 
began to accelerate in October 1954, why 
didn’t the Federal Reserve move in and stop 
this inflation? I shall find out whether the 
fact that the elections were held in the midst 
of the spiral was responsible for the failure 
to take early preventive action, I shall also 
ask whether the fact that speculators, who 
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took their profit in 1955, can wait until April 
1956 to pay their capital-gains tax influenced 
the Board's decision. 


PROMISE VERSUS PERFORMANCE 


No matter how many Madison Avenue 
hucksters the White House hires to write its 
messages, these facts cannot be erased from 
the record: 

1. Nonfarm jobs averaged 1.3 million lower 
in 1954 than in 1953. 

2. Small business failures rose sharply the 
third year in a row. They totaled 11,220 in 
1954, up 35 percent over 1952. 

3. Dividend payments are approaching a 
rate of $10 billion a year, up a billion since 
1952. Farm income is approaching a rate of 
$10 billion a year, down $4 billion since 1952. 


[From 1,118th weekly letter of January 
27, 1955] 


NEW YORK BANK HELPED BY FEDERAL RESERVE 
MONETARY POLICY 


The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, a 
leading supporter of the Federal Reserve's 
hard-money policy in 1953, has warmly 
praised the Board of Governors for its timely 
and flexible policies. This bank has just 
had the happy experience of increasing its 
1954 net profits by 23 percent, while its loans 
to business declined and its gross earnings 
from bank operations also fell. The Guar- 
anty Trust Co. made over $7 million from 
the sale of United States Government secu- 
rities in 1954. No wonder the bank praised 
the Federal Reserve, for the Reserve's flexible 
policies made it possible for the Guaranty 
Trust to buy Government securities cheap in 
1953 and sell them at a higher price in 1954. 

Profits from the sale of securities were 
the chief reasons why major New York banks 
hung up new profits records in 1954, a year 
of declines in business borrowing and 
slightly lower average interest rates. 

The executor of the new flexible monetary 
policy is William McChesney Martin, for a 
number of years the head of the New York 
Stock Exchange. The architect of the new 
policy is the Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
former economic policy adviser to the 
American Bankers Association and former 
executive board chairman of the National 
City Bank of New York, W. Randolph Bur- 
gess. 

These two Government officials, along with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, George 
Humphrey, formerly a director of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland, are holding 
their feet on the necks of the farmer, the 
small business man and the laborer to pro- 
tect the country from inflation. But the 
bankers in Wall Street, who are applauding 
this trio, know whose interests are being 
protected. 

ONE-HUNDRED-AND-ONE-BILLION-DOLLAR 
HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

The President's highway program is going 
to be carefully scrutinized. Apart from the 
fact that extreme care should be taken to 
guard against any unfavorable financing fea- 
tures that the New York bank representa- 
tives may have recommended, other con- 
siderations are invelved. For example, it is 
set policy as of now that Federal matching- 
funds are not available for toll-financed 
State roads. However, the American Auto- 
mobile Association believes that the new 
highway program being recommended by 
the President will practically force the State 
to build toll roads. The AAA is against toll 
roads. I am against toll roads. The aver- 
age toll paid is equivalent to an additional 
15 cents a gallon tax on gasoline. 


[From 1,119th weekly letter of February 3, 
1955] 


AGE DISCRIMINATION OVER 30 
James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, has 
warned that half of our population might be 
jobless in the next 20 years as a result of 
prejudice against hiring older workers, 
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According to persons who have studied the 
trends in employment practices, present 
trends are against hiring men past 45, and 
some even refuse to take men over 40. 
Women past 35, or even younger, are finding 
hiring practices that rule them out on the 
grounds of age. 

The practice is said to grow out of the em- 
ployers’ desire to keep down their pension 
liability, which is increased when older 
workers are taken on. 

On the other hand, the ban against hiring 
workers over 35 or 40 will mean that in a 
short time a few workers will be supporting 
a growing load of jobless citizens, either 
through taxes or by direct contributions. 

This problem will have to be solved by 
means of education, changes in employment 
policies, and also by making the private pen- 
sion and welfare program more flexible than 
they are now. 


CREDIT UNIONS FACE ATTACK FROM BIG BANISS 


With the growing popularity of low in- 
terest cooperative credit unions, many of 
the big bankers have determined to put a 
stop to this kind of competition. The big 
eastern bankers have powerful voices in the 
Eisenhower administration. It is, therefore, 
no surprise to see that the President has— 
unwittingly, perhaps--thrown his full 
weight on the side of the big banks and 
against the little people who run their own 
credit unions. Using the excuse that he 
wants to protect workers’ savings, the Pres- 
ident in his economic report proposes a se- 
ries of measures that will effectively put the 
credit unions under the control of elements 
favorable to the big banking interests. The 
objective of the President's recommenda- 
tions is to stop the “rapid spread of credit 
unions, cooperative agencies which provide 
a means whereby employees of the same firm 
or members of the same fraternal or similar 
association can invest their savings in an 
institution under their own management 
and from which they can, when the occa- 
sion arises, borrow money for personal 
needs.” 

[From 1,120th weekly letter of February 10, 
1955] 


ADULT DELINQUENCY 


Alcoholism is 100 times more prevalent 
than polio, according to Dr. Caradine R. 
Hooten, executive secretary of the Methodist 
Board of Temperance. There is a lot of 
talk about delinquency—most of it concern- 
ing juvenile delinquency. From the infor- 
mation available, it appears that the ques- 
tion of adult delinquency should also re- 
ceive consideration. 

Back when Dr. Hooten and I were young 
boys, we were deskmates for a year at the 
Hughes Springs Public School. Now he oc- 
cupies an office adjacent to the United States 
Capitol Grounds in the magnificent Method- 
ist Buildings in a suite formerly occupied by 
the famous Bishop Cannon, of Virginia. Our 
offices are within a stone’s throw. Dr. 
Hooten has become nationally and interna- 
tionally known and recognized. 


EASY CREDIT VERSUS LOWER TAXES 


Concern has been voiced about the no- 
down payment, 30-years-to-pay building 
boom. People who voice misgivings about 
the recent increase in mortgage and install- 
ment debt feel that the administration could 
have done the consumer a better service by 
reducing his taxes last year instead of mak- 
ing it easier for him to get into debt. There 
is no question, however, but that the need for 
housing is great, especially among young 
veterans. Liberalizing terms has opened the 
way for mass production and mass mer- 
chandising of housing, which should result 
in a bigger and better quality house for the 
middle and lower income families. 


ROSY PICTURE CLOUDED BY DARK SPOTS 


Looking at the stock market and the 
overall picture of jobs and sales, there is 
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plenty of prosperity around us. Further- 
more, if we pursue the right economic poli- 
cies, there is no reason why we can’t have an 
expanding economy with decent jobs and ris- 
ing living standards for all. But the danger 
is that we are going to try to sweep some of 
the unpleasant facts under the rug and sort 
of hope they will stay out of sight. This 
is what the President has apparently done 
in his economic report. The fact that this 
is a postwar low for the income shares of 
farmers and small-business proprietors is 
given a line in some obscure section of the 
report. The plight of the depressed belt 
of high-level unemployment running down 
the Appalachian Range from Maine down 
through Alabama is treated only scantily. 
Here we have depressed coal mining and tex- 
tile towns, not to count the depressed farm 
equipment area of the Quad Cities in the 
Midwest and also excluding the serious un- 
employment in Oregon. Yet, very little is 
offered in the way of relief for these people 
in the President’s economic report. Pools 
of unemployment do not remain isolated. 
Unless they are mopped up, they seep out 
and cover the neighbor’s floor. 


ANOTHER REVERSAL ON MONETARY POLICY 


Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey has 
taken off on the second leg of his campaign 
to restore the high interest rates of the 1920's. 
Issuance of the recent 40-year, 3-percent 
bond finds the Treasury another step closer 
to its goal of restoring a 4-percent rate on 
United States Government bonds. This 
was the rate under the Republicans back in 
the early 1920’s. The last long-term bond 
approaching this maturity was the 50-year, 
Panama Canal Zone, 3-percent bond issued 
44 years ago. In other words, Secretary 
Humphrey is paying 3 percent for 40-year 
money today when savings are much more 
plentiful, compared with the 3 percent that 
was paid for 50-year money nearly a century 
ago when savings were scarcer. 

A panel of monetary and fiscal experts ap- 
pearing before the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee did not feel there was any inflationary 
danger, nor was there any urgent need for 
putting out such a long-term bond at this 
time. 

An official of one of the big Government 
bond houses has called the flexible“ mone- 
tary policies a financial roller coaster. 


NATIONAL DEBT 


For 20 years, the Republicans claimed that 
the Democrats were spendthrifts who were 
driving the country down the road to na- 
tional bankruptcy. Republican campaign 
pledges have always contained promises to 
reduce the national debt and balance the 
budget. I have looked at the President’s 
1956 budget, and this is what it shows. From 
fiscal 1953 to fiscal 1956, total budget deficits 
come to $19.4 billion. The President has 
asked to have the statutory debt ceiling 
raised permanently, 


[From 1,121st weekly letter of February 17, 
1955] 
OUTLOOK 

Despite much rosy optimism in year-end 
forecasts, it is becoming evident that our 
economy is vulnerable to a setback in a num- 
ber of places. I am not a prophet of gloom 
and doom, but I do believe that action is a 
better safeguard against serious trouble than 
just preaching confidence. We should be 
watching the auto- and home-building pic- 
ture very closely. 
THE MONEY MANAGERS ARE PUNISHING INNOCENT 

PEOPLE 

Testimony before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee on the President’s Economic Report 
by a panel of monetary economists brought 
out several interesting facts. First was the 
disavowal of the Treasury-Federal Reserve 
myth that they do not determine the inter- 
est rates and prices of Government seeuri- 
ties. Second, it was stated that in the last 
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2 years basic economic forces had little to 
do with the determination of all interest 
rates, They were determined by the Fed- 
eral Reserve and Treasury Officials. Finally, 
one witness, Professor Wood of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, said that the Eisenhower 
monetary policy was punishing innocent 
people with unemployment for the misdeeds 
of the monopolies. He predicted that the 
people will sooner or later demand that the 
money managers stop this inequitable and 
inhumane practice. 


LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE AND GUIDES TO THE 
FUTURE 


Under this heading, the President's Eco- 
nomic Report notes that “monetary policy 
can be a powerful instrument of economic 
recovery, so long as the confidence of con- 
sumers and businessmen in the future re- 
mains high.” I agree that confidence in the 
future is the key ingredient for the success 
of any economic policy. That is why I have 
opposed as vigorously as I know how the so- 
called flexible monetary policy and flexible 
price-support policy. The flexible monetary 
policy is upsetting to businessmen, to con- 
sumers, to home builders and home buyers, 
and to holders of Government bonds. Under 
such a policy, it is impossible to build confi- 
dence in the future. There is no assurance 
that the marketable bonds you buy today at 
100 will not drop to 96 or lower within a few 
months. Interest rates fluctuate, upsetting 
business calculations. Mortgage money tends 
to dry up at the least sign that credit may 
be tightened. Planning is difficult under 
these circumstances. The same is true under 
the flexible price-support program. I say 
give a farmer a fair price that he can de- 
pend on, and he will go out and produce and 
earn a living for himself and his family. In 
that way, we will build confidence for the 
future. Par support of Government bond 
prices will assure an ample credit supply at 
low interests rates at all times, thereby elim- 
inating uncertainty and building confidence 
for the future. Firm support of farm prices, 
at least 90 percent of parity, will build the 
farmer's confidence in his future, 


HOUSING FOR THE AGED 

The Honorable Barratr O'Hara, of Illinois, 
is sponsoring a bill setting up a Federal 
program of low-rent public-housing units for 
the aged. It is pointed out that our national 
housing program has, so far, failed to make 
provision for this deserving group. Retired 
people represent a large part of the market 
for consumer goods. They are very impor- 
tant in our economy. A grateful Govern- 
ment must adequately provide for them. 
The States of New York and Massachusetts 
have set up modest State programs. 

PLIGHT OF SMALL BUSINESS AND FARMERS 

The administration is taking a callous ap- 
proach to the real squeeze that exists for 
millions of our low-income farm families and 
for the millions of independent businessmen. 
Their income shares have reached a post- 
war low. In large part, their position re- 
fiects the abandonment by the Eisenhower 
administration of the full-employment phi- 
losophy in favor of protecting the integrity 
of the lenders’ dollar. When the economy 
stops growing as fast as it should, the weaker 
groups soon become victims of the strong. 
This is what has been happening in this 
country the last 2 years. 


[From 1,122d weekly letter of February 24, 
1955] 
UNFAIR TAXATION 

A terrific. campaign is being carried on 
concerning the matter of Federal income 
taxes on cooperatives and corporations. I 
doubt that any country on earth has ever 
had or ever will have a system of taxation 
that metes out exact justice in every in- 
stance. We certainly do not want injus- 
tices or inequalities, but oftentimes in ad- 
justing one, we create a dozen more, 
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COOPERATIVES 


It is the desire of Congress to make taxes 
just as equal and uniform as it is possible 
to make them and is now considering these 
questions. There are four principal ways of 
doing business: (1) as an individual—al- 
though he operates under a trade name, he 
pays taxes as an individual and does not 
pay Federal income taxes under the trade 
name; (2) a partnership—earnings of the 
partnership are divided; the partnership pays 
no Federal income tax, as such, but the 
partners pay on what they receive; (3) co- 
operatives, as such, pay every other kind 
of tax from the lowest to the highest level, 
but do not pay a Federal income tax; the 
members occupy the position of a partner- 
ship and pay on the profits that they re- 
ceive; (4) a corporation—it pays all taxes 
like a cooperative and a Federal income tax, 
since it occupies the position under our Con- 
stitution as a person and is entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of a person; when 
the earnings are distributed by the corpora- 
tion, the shareholders pay on what they 
receive in the way of profits. 

The Government makes no effort to com- 
pel a person or group of persons to operate 
a certain way; they are privileged to operate 
either way they choose. They can select the 
form of business that they desire to the 
extent of changing from a corporation to a 
cooperative or to a partnership, if they be- 
lieve it will help them taxwise. For in- 
stance, the largest brokerage house in the 
United States, Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, is a partnership. In the year 1954, 
their published report disclosed a $20 million 
net profit. This partnership will not pay 
taxes on the net profit, but the 107 partners 
will pay Federal income taxes on the part 
they receive. The Railway Express Co. is 
a cooperative. It is owned by 80 railroads. 
The Associated Press, the greatest of the 
national news-gathering agencies, is a co- 
operative. Mutual investment funds aggre- 
gating over $8 billion dealing in stocks and 
bonds occupy a cooperative status for in- 
come tax purposes. Some corporations have 
changed their status to that of cooperative, 
believing they will have some tax advantage 
that way. There is nothing to prevent this 
being done and it is strictly a matter up 
to the individuals concerned. Other cor- 
porations, after considering the matter, have 
declined to convert into cooperatives because, 
after evaluating the matter, they have de- 
cided that the advantages of a corporation 
far outweigh the tax advantges of a coopera- 
tive and there are too many disadvantages 
in a cooperative, which they do not have 
as a corporation. 

The fight in Congress in recent years has 
been double taxation. Many people seri- 
ously contend that it is double taxation to 
tax a corporation and also tax the share- 
holders. Congress has made a substantial 
step in the direction of relieving this burden 
by exempting the first $100 received by a 
taxpayer in dividends from the corporations. 

There is one particular tax evasion that 
is devastating to independent and small 
businesses throughout the Nation. A na- 
tional chain can permit one of its units to 
sell goods at a loss until the small business 
is destroyed. It does not mean too much 
to the national chain because, at the end of 
the year, it secures a deduction on the loss 
for Federal income tax purposes; the na- 
tional chain indirectly receives a premium 
or bonus from the Government for destroy- 
ing a small-business man. It is going on 
every day throughout the Nation. Efforts 
to stop it have been persistent over the 
years, but sufficient attention has not been 
gained in the Congress to assure success. 


[From 1,123d weekly letter of March 3, 1955] 
INTEREST RATES GOING UP 


Interest rates are rising. The long-term, 
2% percent Victory bonds fell below 96.5 
in the week ending February 26. These 
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bonds were at par after the debacle of the 
spring of 1953. In 1953, these long-terms 
dropped below 94 in early April. As the 
Federal Reserve refused to support them, 
they continued to fall. Even after small- 
scale purchasing was started by the Federal 
Reserve, they fell; and finally on June 1, 
1953, they touched 89. The Federal Reserve 
is again refusing to protect these bonds, 
although it could be done without any cost 
to the Government or to the Federal Re- 
serve banks. Knowledge that the 12 power- 
ful men, who run the Open Market Commit- 
tee, will not intervene will enable the specu- 
lators to drive the price of these bonds down 
as far as they want. They will buy them 
back cheap and wait for a new rise to sell. 


SCHOOL BILL FRAMED BY INVESTMENT 
BANKERS? 


Hearings are being held on the President’s 
school-financing proposal. The opposition 
to this bill is widespread. The intricate and 
complicated financing provisions and the 
establishment of a so-called “reasonable in- 
terest rate” yardstick at the high rate of 
3% percent on tax-exempt bonds has called 
the attention of many to what I have said 
for a long time, namely, that the money, 
credit, and debt-management programs of 
the administration have been conceived and 
executed by and for the banking and in- 
vestment groups. On this point, I was happy 
to note that Senator PauL DouGias, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, a member of the Senate 
Labor Committee considering the bill, said 
that the testimony indicated the adminis- 
tration bill appeared to have been “primarily 
drafted by investment bankers” and that 
its result would be to run the neediest 
school districts “more heavily into debt.” 

Indications are that we may be return- 
ing to my idea that 2.5 percent is the maxi- 
mum rate the Government should pay for 
its bonds. Senator ALEXANDER SMITH, the 
Republican Senator from New Jersey and a 
former chairman of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, has suggested a lower rate at which 
the Federal Government could buy school- 
construction bonds. He said a good rate 
might be 2.5 percent rather than the 3% 
percent now included in the proposal. If 
school districts can sell their bonds to the 
Federal Government at 2.5 percent, there 
would be no good reason why the Federal 
Government should pay more when it offers 
to sell its own bonds. There are $40-bil- 
lion of tax-exempt bonds outstanding now. 
Federal bonds that are taxable should be 
issued instead of school district or State 
bonds that are exempt from income taxes, 


VETERANS, JOBS, AND HOUSING 


We have been told that about 300,000 mem- 
bers of the armed services may be entering 
the civilian labor force this year. In addi- 
tion to the normal additions to the labor 
force, this means we will have to have a mil- 
lion new jobs. If we don't, unemployment 
will increase. The economy has to expand 
faster than it has been to provide these vet- 
erans with the jobs they should have if they 
want them and are willing to work. There- 
fore, I think the administration should begin 
to seriously plan for a more rapid expansion 
than we are now getting. More consumer 
purchasing power is needed. It will mean 
more income for the businessman and better 
prices for the farmer. This will lead to a 
demand for still more goods and more invest- 
ment. Investment means jobs. In this way, 
boosting consumer purchasing power will 
provide jobs for our returning veterans. 

Our veterans need housing too. Yet there 
is a widespread propaganda campaign that 
the GI home loan terms are too liberal. Asa 
result, there are signs of tightening up of 
mortgage money already. This may be used 
as an excuse for raising interest rates again 
and perhaps to increase down payments. 
These actions will make it more expensive 
for a veteran to obtain decent shelter and 
reduce the level of home building. I believe 
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that this country can expand and absorb 
much more housing than is now being pro- 
vided. The present terms are making it 
possible, for the first time, for many of our 
young married couples to afford a home in- 
stead of renting. We should encourage, not 
discourage, home ownership for our veterans. 


WHAT CHANCE DOES SMALL BUSINESS HAVE? 


One witness before the Joint Economic 
Committee, T. K. Quinn, former vice presi- 
dent of General Electric Corp., told us, There 
are today 68 private billionaire corporations 
in the country. As few as 200 industrial 
giants own outright the most important half 
of American industry.” 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN 
PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a committee of the other body 
for a long, long time has been conduct- 
ing hearings upon the subject of juve- 
nile delinquency endeavoring to ascer- 
tain the courses thereof and a possible 
remedy. 

In this noon’s Washington Daily News, 
page 52, there is an item which may be 
of interest to those who are interested in 
that very important subject. It states 
that— 

Prince Georges police today put a thick 
file in a drawer and marked it closed.“ A 
9-month investigation of a teenage “gang- 
war” battle which sent one youth to the 
hospital and left 4 razor scars on another. 


The news story continues as follows: 
Nine youths known to be present at the 
“rumble” testified yesterday in Hyattsville 
police court. 
IDENTITY UNKNOWN 

None of them, including the 2 who were 
injured, could identify the ones who 
clambered into one teenager's car, beat him 
to insensibility, and left another bleeding 
from cuts on both arms. 

After the hearing, Deputy State’s Attorney 
Ernest N. Cory recommended that assault 
with intent to kill charges against two 17- 
year-old District boys be dropped. 

“This was done more as somebody's idea 
of sport rather than with any malice,” he 
said. 


Why should a prosecuting officer make 
that kind of comment when a group of 
high-school students and other youth 
— interested? What was he trying to 
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Having already stated that the beat- 
ing and the carving was done more as 
somebody’s idea of sport rather than 
with any malice, this prosecuting offi- 
cer added the following: 

When I was a kid there was a gang here 
known as the swamp rats and another as 
the hilltoppers. I was a swamp rat. We 
used to have fights with the hilltoppers all 
the time. 


Doubtless millions of our citizens have 
heard the story of George Washington 
and the cherry tree. The statement 
attributed to him, true or false, Father, 
I cannot tell a lie,” beyond question has 
influenced many to be truthful. 

The youths of today as well as we 
older folks get plenty of propaganda, 
the trend of which is not helpful toward 
a better life. Many young people and 
some older ones, reading or hearing 
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statements made by public officials, 
especially those charged with the en- 
forcement of the law, are sometimes un- 
duly influenced to follow a course or 
join in activities which do not tend to- 
ward good citizenship. : 

Fighting between rival gangs certainly 
does not contribute toward good citizen- 
ship and why a public prosecuting officer 
should publicly, at least by inference if 
not directly, condone that kind of vi- 
cious, illegal action—think of the ra- 
zor—is an attitude which I cannot 
understand. Can you? 

I cannot believe that Mr. Cory, if he 
has children, would suggest that his boys 
or girls join a gang and follow in their 
father’s footsteps by engaging in gang 
fighting. Surely, Mr. Cory would tem- 
per his remarks by suggesting that the 
boys and girls leave their razors at home 
while engaging in that sport. 


NATURAL GAS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas (Mr. Harris] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which would 
make it clear that the independent pro- 
ducers and gatherers of natural gas and 
the sales thereof to interstate pipeline 
companies shall not be subject to the 
control and jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government. 

On the other hand, it assures protec- 
tion for the consumer by providing that 
when an increase in any rate or charge 
of a natural-gas company is based upon 
any new or renegotiated contract for the 
purchase of natural gas the Commission 
will be required to consider and thus 
determine if the price for such natural 
gas is the reasonable market price in 
the field where it is produced. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, this bill 
has a dual purpose: First, to relieve the 
burden and the onus of independent pro- 
ducers and gatherers of natural gas and 
their sales in the field where they are 
highly competitive of control and regu- 
lation of the Federal Government; 
and, second, to protect the consumers 
from unreasonable rates and charges. 
It would prohibit any “gigging” of the 
consumer. 

The provision of this proposed bill is 
in line with and carries out the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee 
on Energy Supplies and Resources Policy, 
established by the President last year, 
as announced in its report made public 
last Saturday, February 26. 

The Committee, generally known as 
the President's Fuel Policy Committee, 
said that— 

The Federal Government should not con- 
trol the production, gathering, processing, or 
sale of natural gas prior to its entry into 
an interstate transmission line. 


The President's Committee further 
recommends that the consumer should 
be protected by the Federal Power Com- 
mission when applications for an in- 
crease in rates and charges are made 
by an interstate natural-gas company 
based on any new or renegotiated con- 
tract for the purchase price of natural 
gas, 
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In other words, the President’s Fuel 
Policy Committee would make it clear 
that the interstate transmission of na- 
tural gas by the interstate transmission 
lines, and the subsequent sale of such 
gas for resale, is a public utility function 
and should be under the regulations of 
the Federal Power Commission. 

These and other recommendations 
made by the Policy Committee are con- 
sistent with the principles and policies 
which have made this the greatest coun- 
try in the history of mankind. 

I have prepared this bill to carry out 
these recommendations. 

It would extricate the concern, con- 
fusion, and consternation which now 
exist, 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the culmination 
of a long-drawn out fight that resulted 
in the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in June of last year, in the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. case. 

In that case, the Supreme Court com- 
pletely nullified and reversed the policy, 
which had been consistently adhered to 
for 15 years and regarded during all of 
that time as the law of the land, by hold- 
ing that the Federal Power Commission 
had unqualified jurisdiction over the 
production and gathering of natural gas 
and the sales thereof by an independent 
producer to an interstate pipeline com- 


pany. 

The majority opinion of the Court 
stated that— 

We believe that the legislative history in- 
dicates a congressional intent to give the 
Commission jurisdiction over the rates of all 
wholesales of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce, whether by a pipeline company or not 
and whether occurring before, during, or 
after transmission by an interstate pipeline 
company. 


This rather strange interpretation of 
the plain language of the Natural Gas 
Act of 1938, makes it imperative that 
Congress clarify this problem by positive 
legislation. 

Under this interpretation, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
by one stroke made every gas producer 
in the United States, more than 4,000 of 
them, a public utility, whether it is a 
big or little producer, an integrated com- 
pany, or an individual independent wild- 
catter. 

If this policy by such an interpreta- 
tidn of the Court is allowed to stand, it 
will destroy future exploration and dis- 
coveries of natural gas and thereby ulti- 
mately deprive the consumers of an ade- 
quate supply of this important fuel. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, this proposed 
bill to amend the Natural Gas Act recog- 
nizes that the production and gathering 
of natural gas and the sale thereof, in 
or near the field where it is produced, 
is a local and highly competitive risk- 
taking enterprise, and should not be 
subject to Federal price-fixing utility 
regulations. 

It would make it clear and definite 
that the more than 4,000 independent 
producers and gatherers of natural gas 
are not utilities and, consequently, 
should not be treated as such. 

It provides assurances for protection 
of the consumer by establishing an equi- 
table criteria for a determination as to 
the reasonable market price of natural 
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gas in a field should an interstate 
natural-gas company on such basis ask 
for increased rates. 

Furthermore, it would provide equity 
and justice of a natural-gas company 
who produces a part or all of its gas or 
purchases from an affiliate by permitting 
a reasonable market price therefor in the 
field where produced. 

Finally, it would establish additional 
criteria with reference to an application 
for a certificate of a natural-gas com- 
pany in further protection of the con- 
sumer. A certificate should be granted 
only in the event the price to be paid 
for the natural gas is not greater than 
the reasonable market price in that area. 

Under these proposals and safeguards, 
our fundamental objective for a sound 
program to stabilize and obtain the 
greatest possible results by this industry 
could be accomplished in efforts to serve 
the American public. 

They would offer the greatest possible 
encouragement and hope for the future. 
It would strengthen our national secu- 
rity, provide for our national defense, 
and give assurance of an adequate sup- 
ply of natural gas in a time of rapidly 
growing demands. At the same time it 
would guarantee the consumer continued 
low prices which have been maintained 
through free, competitive practices in 
the face of constantly increased cost of 
other commodities. 

This is not necessarily a Republican 
proposal. It is not necessarily a Demo- 
cratic proposal. It is the American 
way under long-established American 
tradition. 

I am deeply impressed and, indeed, 
highly pleased over this joint effort to 
bring about this important and impera- 
tive amendatory legislation. 

I am hopeful and fully expect that 
hearings will be held on this proposed 
legislation by our committee in the very 
near future. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to my distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. PRIEST. I appreciate very much 
the statement the gentleman has made. 
As chairman of the committee, I can as- 
sure the gentleman that while no date 
has been set for holding hearings, the 
committee will hold hearings within a 
reasonable time. 

I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: Regardless of whatever Con- 
gress eventually decides to do, I am sure 
the gentleman shares my opinion that 
following the opinion by the Supreme 
Court last year the Congress must take 
some action in this field. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. I think it is 
highly imperative. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HESELTON. I have listened to 
the gentleman's very able presentation. 
I received the impression that this was 
not only a consumer bill but a nonpar- 
tisan bill. Am I right? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is correct. I 
hope the gentleman will join us in get- 
ting it reported out of the committee and 
approved by the House. 
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Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BEAMER. I wish to join the gen- 
tleman in his feeling about this legisla- 
tion that it affords State control in- 
stead of being forced to go to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It was 
my understanding that you made the 
statement that the consumer, under this 
legislation, would be protected. Just 
how will that be brought about? 

Mr. HARRIS. By providing authority 
for the Federal Power Commission, as 
the regulatory agency of the Federal 
Government. If and when an inter- 
state natural gas company makes ap- 
plication for increased rates and charges 
on the basis of additional or higher cost 
of the natural gas in the field, the Com- 
mission shall determine whether or not 
it is a reasonable price in the field where 
it is produced, If it is unreasonable, 
then the application for the increased 
cost would not be allowed by the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 
ultimately the Federal Government will 
have indirect control of the price. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, that is true. If 
prices are out of line they would have, 
should the company ask for an increase. 
Otherwise they would not have. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. What criteria are used 
in determining what is an independent 
producer of natural gas? 

Mr. HARRIS. An independent pro- 
ducer is one who is engaged only in the 
production and gathering of natural gas 
and sells at arm's length or competitively 
to the transmission lines for resale. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BEAMER. Is it not true that 
under this measure you are eliminating 
dual control by Federal and State gov- 
ernments? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. As the President's 
committee, when it reported last Satur- 
day, stated, the interstate transmission 
field in this industry would be controlled 
by the Federal Government, the dis- 
tributing end of it by the States, as we 
provided by enabling legislation in the 
last Congress, and the production and 
gathering and sale by independent pro- 
ducers by States where it is produced, 
gathered, and sold. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do I un- 
derstand the gentleman’s statement to 
be that the Federal Power Commission 
first ruled that they did not have juris- 
diction of this matter? 

Mr. HARRIS. Throughout the history 
of the act the Federal Power Commission 
has consistently adhered to the policy 
that they did not, under the act, have 
jurisdiction over this phase of the in- 
dustry. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And the 
Supreme Court ruled that they did have? 

Mr. HARRIS. The Supreme Court did 
rule that, as I just explained, in the 
decision of June 7 last year. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Prior to 
the time the Supreme Court rendered 
that decision, have you any facts and 
figures to indicate how the consumer 
was protected during that period? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. There are many 
facts and figures which we will develop 
during the course of the hearings. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I want to 
point out that in my State an interstate 
gas supply line was supplying gas to the 
city and county of Denver, and a com- 
pany there, and they made application 
to our public utilities commission for an 
increased rate, based upon the theory 
that they had to pay the interstate line 
a much larger price for the gas. 

Mr. HARRIS. But was it based on 
the increased cost or purchase price of 
gas in the field? That is the point. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The ques- 
tion is, That the interstate system 
apparently was free to charge anything 
they wanted to. 

Mr. HARRIS. No, no; they never 
have been. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion has that authority and has had it 
since the act of 1938, and is strengthened 
in that authority by this piece of legis- 
lation, 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then what 
did the Phillips decision do in this case? 

Mr. HARRIS. It made a utility out of 
more than 4,000 independent producers 
of natural gas in this country. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But be- 
fore then did not the Federal Power 
Commission have complete control of it? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; and never did at- 
tempt to take control of them. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then what 
would keep any interstate gas company 
from charging anything they wanted to 
under the present law? 

Mr. HARRIS. The Federal Power 
Commission has control over rates and 
charges of the Natural Gas Co. to the 
distribution company for sale. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman means the Federal Power Com- 
mission has charge of it prior to the Su- 
preme Court decision? 

Mr. HARRIS, And they still have 
charge of it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And if 
they still have charge of it why the ne- 
cessity for this legislation? 

Mr. HARRIS. To clear up or extricate 
the jurisdiction given by the Supreme 
Court to the Federal Power Commission 
over the producing and gathering and 
sale of natural gas to the interstate 
transmission companies. Those prices 
are arrived at competitively in the usual 
enterprise system. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In other 
words, you do not want the Federal 
Power Commission which now regulates 
interstate gas transportation to regulate 
the producers? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is right. Inde- 
pendent producers that sell at arms 
length. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You do not 
want them to have any regulation of any 
producing field. 
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Mr. HARRIS. They never have had, 
and the country has developed pretty 
fast under this procedure. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman. : 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes to make an an- 
nouncement on an additional subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). Is there objection to the re- 


quest of the gentleman from Arkansas? 
There was no objection. 


A COMMON SYSTEM OF AIR NAVI- 
GATION, TRAFFIC CONTROL, AND 
LANDING AIDS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
make an announcement and call to the 
attention of the House a serious problem 
which I believe to be of great impor- 
tance. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House has for many 
years fostered the development in this 
country of a common system of air navi- 
gation, traffic control, and landing aids. 
Your committee has regarded this ob- 
jective as in the national interest, be- 
cause it eliminates duplication of facili- 
ties as well as duplication of expendi- 
tures, and promotes efficiency in the 
movement throughout the country of 
military and civil air traffic. 

Facts have come to our attention re- 
cently which indicate that there may be 
developing a conflict between civil and 
military navigation systems. The pres- 
ent system, which was expected to ac- 
commodate the needs of both civil 
and military operations, is known as 
VOR/DME. This is a static-free, short- 
range, navigation system. This very 
high frequency omnirange and distance 
measuring equipment gives both bearing 
and distance to the pilot. It appears 
that during several years past the mili- 
tary agencies have been developing the 
TACAN system which, for military pur- 
poses, holds certain advantages over the 
present one, and which incorporates, for 
defense reasons, certain important mili- 
tary features. This system supplies in- 
formation similar to that supplied by 
VOR/DME. It is understood that the 
newly developed TACAN system and the 
present VOR/DME cannot coexist if 
both are fully implemented. 

Thus, the issue presents itself as to the 
course of action which should be fol- 
lowed in maintaining air navigation fa- 
cilities in the future, which are common 
to both civil and military users, The 
satisfactory development of such a short- 
range system of navigation is essential to 
the defense of the country, as well as to 
the economic growth of civil aviation, 
both commercial and private. In addi- 
tion to the problem of technical com- 
patibility, there is also a very important 
consideration of economy. The support 
of two major systems of navigation in 
the United States would impose a heavy 
and unnecessary burden on the public. 

In view of your committee’s constant 
interest in the maintenance of a common 
system of air navigation facilities, it is 
essential that we learn all of the facts 
concerning this developing conflict, for 
the purpose of informing the House on 
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this important subject and recommend- 
ing a policy to be followed for the fu- 
ture. Therefore, our committee will 
immediately start the necessary inquir- 
ies, under its standing authority to in- 
vestigate the problems of civil aviation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand the com- 
mittee is going to start hearings on this 
proposal to scrap Omnirange, is that 
right? 

Mr. HARRIS. As I have just advised, 
apparently there is a conflict develop- 
ing between these two systems. It is the 
intention of the committee to make in- 
quiry into this conflict. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
gentleman for his statement and say 
that I hope the committee will go into 
this thing thoroughly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentle- 
man. The committee intends to do so. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I wonder how 
this system will tie in with the foreign 
systems that are now being used com- 
mercially? For instance, I have in mind 
a plane taking off from LaGuardia or 
Idlewild and going to Italy. Is there 
any conflict there? 

Mr. HARRIS. Apparently not, but 
we are going to inquire into it. I think 
I can say that some of these types of 
operations are going into foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the foreign 
countries have the equipment to use 
under the system that the gentleman is 
recommending? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am not now recom- 
mending any system. We will look into 
it and find out. 

Mr. GROSS. If they get it we will 
give it to them probably. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I think the gentleman 
from Arkansas has answered the ques- 
tion that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] asked about the situation, which 
is about all I have in mind. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I would like to 
commend the gentleman for calling this 
matter to the attention of the House. 
I am satisfied that it will be impossible 
to operate a dual system of air naviga- 
tion in our country. I think they have 
taken initial steps to inaugurate such a 
program and I believe it is highly im- 
portant that our committee investigate 
this matter and make a detailed study 
of these two proposals. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to thank the 
gentleman, a member of the committee. 
I am highly delighted, and I am sure 
every Member of this House will be 
pleased, that he is a member of the com- 
mittee which will go into this very im- 
portant matter. He is recognized as one 
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of the outstanding authorities on this 
subject. 

Mr. PRIEST. I think it might be well 
to point out to the House at this point 
in the Record that some of this is clas- 
sified information. It will have to be 
dealt with as classified on an operational 
level, but otherwise it is not classified. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. As a matter of fact, most of it is 
classified, and for that. reason I may 
have appeared to be somewhat evasive 
in answering my friend from Iowa and 
my friend from Connecticut a moment 
ago. But we do intend to go thoroughly 
into all phases of it. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Gorpon, for 
10 days, on account of official business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. Aspltr and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ROBERTS. 

Mr. Horrman of Illinois (at the request 
of Mr. McVEy). 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Knox and to include a newspaper 
clipping. 

Mr. Patman to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp following the day’s proceed- 
ings and to include certain excerpts. 

Mr. Simpson of Illinois and to include 
an article. 

Mr. Anruso (at the request of Mr. Mo- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Ropino (at the request of Mr. Mo- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ENGLE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Focarty and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Van Zaxpr and to include ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr. Berry in two instances, and to 
include in one a tabulation. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 3, 1955, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVES COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule V, executive 
communications, were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

490. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report on the 
study of various two-price systems of price 
support and marketing which could be made 
applicable to rice, pursuant to section 315, 
Public Law 690, 83d Congress; (H. Doc. No. 
100); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations, 
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491. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill for the relief of Theodore 
J. Harris”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

492. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to amend further the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, to authorize the disposal of sur- 
plus property for civil defense purposes"; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees, were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LONG: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 84. Report on the disposition of certain 
papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H. R. 249. A bill relat- 
ing to the regulation of nets in Alaska waters; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 85). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 4552. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a highway crossing over Lake 
Texoma, Red River, Tex., and Okla.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 4553. A bill to prohibit the disposal 
of certain surplus real property; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H. R. 4554. A bill to incorporate the Army 
and Navy Union of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H. R. 4555. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide that sur- 
vivors of certain deceased employees who had 
30 years’ service or more at the time of their 
deaths shall be entitled to survivor's benefits 
under that act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BOSCH: 

H. R. 4556. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to increase the minimum benefits 
payable thereunder, to lower from 65 to 60 
the age at which such benefits become pay- 
able, and to provide that deductions on ac- 
count of outside earnings shall not be made 
in the case of beneficiaries 60 years of age 
or older; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 4557. A bill to amend the postal serv- 
ice laws relating to publication of attach- 
ments; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4553, A bill to amend section 11 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4559. A bill to amend section 1784 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to pub- 
lication of notice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 4560. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 4561. A bill to amend section 28 of 
the Bankruptcy Act of 1938 relating to desig- 
nation of newspapers; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 4562. A bill to amend Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 9 (a) to provide for payment of 
not in excess of $75 to cover the cost of ac- 
quisition of a burial site for certain deceased 
veterans, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 4563. A bill to amend Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 1 (a) to provide that the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs may fix special 
compensation rates for certain seriously dis- 
abled veterans; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 4564. A bill to provide for a Veterans’ 
Administration general, medical, and surgi- 
cal hospital of 500 beds at Russellville, Ala.; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 4565. A bill to amend the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H. R. 4566. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 4567. A bill to prohibit sales from 
vending machines of postage stamps accom- 
panied by matter bearing or containing ad- 
vertising; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 4568. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 30-percent 
credit against the individual income tax for 
amounts paid as tuition or fees to certain 
public and private institutions of higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 4569. A bill to provide for renewal of 
and adjustment of compensation under con- 
tracts for carrying mail on water routes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H. R. 4570. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 to exempt certain 
wheat producers from liability under the act 
where all the wheat crop is fed or used for 
seed on the farm, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HILL: 

H. R. 4571. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to continue to make certain 
emergency loans and to provide an improved 
emergency credit source for farmers and 
stockmen; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 4572. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936 so as to provide great- 
er flexibility in making rural-electrification 
loans, by eliminating the requirement that 
half of the funds for such loans be allotted 
among the States, and removing the limit 
on the amount of unallotted funds which 
may be loaned in any State or in the Terri- 
tories; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

H. R. 4573. A bill authorizing Gus A. 
Guerra, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge across the Rio Grande, at or 
near Rio Grande City, Tex.; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 4574. A bill to extend the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system to indi- 
viduals engaged in the practice of law; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 4575. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing Federal participa- 
tion in the cost of protecting the shores of 
publicly owned property,” approved August 
13, 1946; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LECOMPTE: 

Tl. R. 4576. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to pay indemnity for 
losses and expenses incurred during July 1954 
in the destruction, treatment, or processing, 
under authority of law, of swine, swine car- 
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casses, and products derived from swine car- 
casses, infected with vesicular exanthema; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. METCALF: 
H. R. 4577. A bill to safeguard the health, 


efficiency, and morale of the American peo- 


ple; to provide for improved nutrition 
through a more effective distribution of food 
supplies through a food-allotment program; 
to assist in maintaining fair prices and in- 
comes to farmers by providing adequate out- 
lets for agricultural products; to prevent 
burdening and obstructing channels of in- 
terstate commerce; to promote the full use 
of agricultural resources; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H. R. 4578. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to reduce, for purposes of old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits, the age 
requirement from age 65 to 60; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 4579. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to repeal the duty on crude silica; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 4580. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce from 65 to 60 
the age at which widows’ benefits become 
payable thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 4581. A bill to amend section 4091 of 
th: Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to imposition of tax upon lubricating oils) 
and to amend section 6416 (b) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to over- 
payments of tax); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 4582. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to deduc- 
tions from gross income of amounts con- 
tributed to employees trusts; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. R. 4583. A bill to authorize and request 
the President to undertake to mobilize at 
some convenient place in the United States 
an adequate number of the world’s out- 
standing experts, and coordinate and utilize 
their services in a supreme endeavor to dis- 
cover means of curing and preventing can- 
cer; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 4584. A bill to amend the Clayton 
Act by granting a right of action to the 
United States to recover damages under the 
antitrust laws, establishing a uniform stat- 
ute of limitations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H. R. 4585. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, to simplify the procedures gov- 
erning the mailings of certain publications 
of churches and church organizations; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice 


H. R. 4586. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Army under certain circumstances to 
offer land in reservoir areas for sale to the 
former owners thereof; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution to strength- 
en and improve State and local programs to 
combat and control juvenile delinquency; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. J. Bes. 238. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to disapproval of items 
or provisions in appropriation bills; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H: J. Res. 239. Joint resolution designating 
the third week in October of each year as 
National Farmers Week; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. J. Res. 240. Joint resolution designating 

the third Sunday in June of each year as 
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Father's Day; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary 


By Mr. METCALF: 

H. J. Res. 241. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a national policy for the production and 
utilization of food and fiber, so as to make 
full economic use of the productive capacity 
of United States farms to improve domestic 
nutrition and clothing standards and but- 
tress the foreign policy of the United States; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res, 91. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of hearings held by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations on the organization and 
administration of the military research and 
development programs; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr, TUMULTY: 

H. Res. 164. Resolution relative to the 
proper nomenclature of hurricanes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

H. Res. 165. Resolution to express the 
felicitations of the House on the occasion of 
the 100th anniversary of the incorporation 
of the city of Hoboken, N. J.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: Memorial of the 
State of Arkansas urging that action be 
taken by the Veterans’ Administration to 
provide more beds and facilities for treat- 
ment of ex-servicemen who are in need of 
psychiatric care at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital at Fort Roots, Ark.; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of the 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to take action 
to admit Alaska and Hawaii to statehood; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Me- 
morial of the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives to take action to admit Alaska 
and Hawali to statehood; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Connecticut, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to house joint 
resolution 48, relating to expressing confi- 
dence in the foreign policy of the President 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to take action to admit Alaska and 
Hawaii to statehood; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to name the body of water created by 
the backwaters of McNary Dam “Lake Wal- 
lula”; to the Committee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. BATES (by request) : 

H. R. 4587. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Pereira Moco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. BECKER: 
H. R. 4588. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Penna; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON: 

H. R. 4589. A bill for the relief of Janos 
(John) Kapka; wife, Edith; and children, 
Edith Rosemary, Georgette, Janos, Jr., Alice, 
Steven, and Mary Valery; and mother-in- 
law, Antonia Majer; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOSCH: 

H. R. 4590. A bill for the relief of Agosto 
Giampoali; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 4591. A bill for the relief of Marion 
A. Comegys; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H. R. 4592. A bill for the relief of Kath- 
erine Wiedner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. R. 4593. A bill for the relief of Loretta 

Pereira; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 4594. A bill for the relief of Kathryn 

T. Lilly; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 4595. A bill for the relief of Slobodan 
Galeb; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4596. A bill for the relief of Suye 
Uchida; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H. R. 4597. A bill for the relief of Guy H. 
Goddard; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. R. 4598. A bill for the relief of Oldrich 
Prochazka; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. JACKSON: 

H. R. 4599. A bill for the relief of Raymond 
Jean-Henri Rombeau; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4600. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Hernandez-Gomez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4601. A bill for the relief of Max 
Horkheimer and Rose Christine Horkheimer; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. R. 4602. A bill for the relief of Edward 

Neal Fisher; Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 4603. A bill for the relief of Edith C. 

Eldred; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. METCALF 

H. R. 4604. A bill relating to the issuance 
of certain patents in fee to lands within the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 4605. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
Christopher Smith; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4606. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Iris 
Millicent Bell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 4607. A bill for the relief of Joyce 
Delores Evans; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 4608. A bill for the relief of Ahmet 
Haldun Koca Taskin; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY (by request): 

H. R. 4609. A bill for the relief of Winsome 
Valarie Hall; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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H. R. 4610. A bill for the relief of Victorena 
Ambrozene Plunkett; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 4611. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
M. Silbert and others doing business as Al- 
mond Acres housing project; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, YATES: 

H. R. 4612. A bill for the relief of Vladimir 
and Svatava Hoschl; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


132, By Mr. BUSH: Petition of Bottle Run 
Grange, No. 1301, Williamsport, Pa., in op- 
position to the universal military training 
bill; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

133. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
chairman, American Lithuanian Council, 
Gary, Ind., requesting the United States to 
use its influence to help Lithuania and 
other Baltic States regain their freedom and 
sovereign rights in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter and the Chart- 
er of the United Nations; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

134. Also, petition of Francisco Cepero, 
Santurce, P. R., relative to Civil No. 95-4, 
Francisco Cepero, petitioner, v. United States 
District Court for Southern District of New 
York; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Expanding Great Lakes Frontier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on last 
Saturday, February 26, it was my pleas- 
ure to address the Antigo, Wis., Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the subject of the 
expanding Great Lakes frontier. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE EXPANDING Great LAKES FRONTIER 


(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin) 


It is a privilege to address this fine cham- 
ber of commerce regarding the expanding 
economic frontier of America. 

I want to talk to you about the future 
prosperity which you of Antigo and which 
all of us in Wisconsin will enjoy in the years 
and decades to come. 

What we are going to do is not, however, 
“put on rose-colored glasses’ and assume 
that the future will be all bright and easy. 

Rather we are going to take a realistic 
look at the great challenge—the great oppor- 
tunity which lies before us. 


SEAWAY A GREAT BOOST 
It is my belief that the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Seaway, now scheduled to begin 
operations in the 1959 shipping season, will 
prove to be one of the most tremendous eco- 
nomic boosts in United States history. 


It is my belief that it will be a great spur 
to midwestern industry and agriculture; that 
it will pump economic health into commu- 
nities in States all along the Lakes and ad- 
jacent to those States, 


POPULATION WILL SOAR IN LAKE AREA 


Right now, in the Great Lakes area, 58 
million people live in the 8 States having 
immediate access to the Lakes. 

An additional 13 million people live in the 
9 States which are generally regarded as 
tributaries, in an economic sense, to the 
Lakes. 

We 71 million Americans will be the ones 
most immediately affected by the waterway. 

But meanwhile America’s population is 
zooming upward, Last year 4 million babies 
were born. 

By the normal laws of population increase, 
our country as a whole is scheduled to jump 
from 163 million people today to around 285 
million people 20 years from now—in 1975. 

It is my belief that because of the seaway 
populations along the Lakes will increase 
even faster than the normal proportion of 
increase in other States provided—I repeat, 
provided—we take the necessary action to 
assure our progress, 


NEW SEAWAY WILL BENEFIT US 


Fortunately, such progress already is 
shaping up. 

The lake area is going to benefit from 
seaway construction payrolls immediately, 
construction on harbors, construction on 
deepening of channels (such as are provided 
under the Wiley channel bill, S. 171). 

Then, the lake area is going to attract 
many new industries, requiring direct access 
to the deepwater ports of the world. 

It is going to attract increased tourist 
trade. 

It is going to benefit from increased inte- 
gration between America's economy and the 
economy of our Canadian good neighbor 
(which is also booming). 


All this is scheduled to result, and yet I 
believe that it is only the beginning of the 
bright horizons before us. 


OVERALL UNITED STATES OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


If in the next decade the seaway were to 
come about all by itself, then the promise 
which the future holds would not be so 
completely bright. 

But the fact of the matter is that the 
seaway is but a part of the overall expand- 
ing economic horizons affecting our country 
as a whole. 

Right now, whole new American indus- 
tries are developing. 

I cite but two industries: The atomic en- 
ergy industry, which will probably revolu- 
tionize electric power, medicine, and many 
other fields; and the industry known as auto- 
mation; that is, the so-called automatic fac- 
tories in which electronic machines perform 
operations which might otherwise be per- 
formed manually. 

Now, it is a fact that all of these new 
industries will raise problems in turn. 

They will require shifting of labor from 
one type of job and industry to other types, 
and there may be temporary labor surpluses. 

But, so long as new industries are being 
created as fast as old industries feel the 
impact of sometimes adverse developments, 
then we can be sure there will be overall 
prosperity ahead for Wisconsin and America, 

Now, I ask you, my friends in the Antigo 
area: How well are you and I planning to 
have this community benefit from the 
changing economic patterns of America— 
patterns involving, for example, atomic 
energy and automatic factories? 

Can you contribute here in this area—di- 
rectly or indirectly—to some of the sub- 
contracting work involved in, say, these two 
enormous industries? 

The fact of the matter is that each com- 
munity must plan its place in the coming 
dynamic era. 
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You in this audience tonight are realists. 
You know that we cannot here in this area 
try to duplicate, even in part, the factories, 
the facilities, the resources, the transporta- 
tion of some enormous metropolis. Even if 
that were possible, you wouldn't want it. 

What you can and should do, however, is 
make Antigo’s unique, specialized, tailored 
contribution to the coming era. 

That means mobilizing the best minds in 
this community, the best civic organizers, 
and doers. 

It means tapping your finest engineering, 
business, labor, and professional abilities so 
as to make Antigo’s fullest contribution. 


GETTING IN ON GROUND FLOOR 


Most of the technical developments which 
I am describing are not going to happen 
overnight. They are going to take years and 
years. But the time to get in on the ground 
floor is now. 

Recently, I have been in correspondence 
with an outstanding organization know as 
Atomic Industrial Forum, which consists of 
leading Wisconsin and other businesses 
which are planning for their atomic future. 

This is the type of self-help, forward- 
looking organization which will help ac- 
celerate America’s economic development, 
It is the type which is needed as we advance 
boldly and in a free-enterprise fashion to 
America's new economic frontiers. 

So, too, I am hoping that in our State 
of Wisconsin we can, on a statewide basis, 
plan to attract the most modern type of in- 
dustries to our State. We want industries 
with tremendous growth potential, indus- 
tries which will need the type of skilled 
workers with which we in Wisconsin are 
blessed, industries which will need the stable, 
wholesome communities which we in Wis- 
consin have to offer. 

That is why I have been in correspond- 
ence with the Governor's office, with the 
University of Wisconsin, and with other lead- 
ing Wisconsin enterprises—private and pub- 
lic. 


SO-CALLED NORMAL INDUSTRIES REQUIRE 
ATTENTION 


But we don’t need miracle fields, like 
atomic energy or automation, to assure our 
prosperity. 

Even and indeed, especially, in so-called 
normal ordinary types of enterprise—man- 
ufacturing, wholesale, distribution, agricul- 
ture, we can and should plan to benefit from 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 


WORKING OUT PROBLEMS WITH CANADA 


But I want to repeat my word of caution 
regarding not becoming overoptimistic or 
going overboard, and assuming that pros- 
perity will automatically be ours. And let 
me mention now that we still have to work 
out some seaway matters with our Canadian 
friends. 

I want to say very frankly that there have 
been some differences with regard to dupli- 
cating seaway facilities between ourselves 
and our friends across the border. I have 
hope and confidence that these differences 
are properly going to be worked out satis- 
factorily. After all, there is no finer set of 
neighborly relations in the world than 
prevails between ourselves and our Cana- 
dian friends. 

America tarried too long on approving the 
seaway. We were long overdue in coming in 
on the dual-nation, dual-purpose naviga- 
tion and power project. 

But now that we are going in, I hope that 
we and Canada will proceed on a basis of 
complete cooperation. I hope we will defi- 
nitely avoid duplicating facilities and will 
put our respective dollars where they can be 
of best possible use for the good of both 
nations. 

MIDWEST MUST PROTECT ITSELF 


And just as I want America to speak up 
frankly in relation to her needs and those 
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of Canada, so I want the Midwest to speak 
up frankly in relation to her needs, 

Frankly, the Midwest has often been woe- 
fully negligent in protecting itself in the 
economic race. 

Time after time, the Midwest has been 
treated like an orphan child when Uncle Sam 
has built new projects and poured in new 
Federal funds, 

Time after time, the Midwest delegations 
in Congress have failed to work together as 
a team, while, by way of contrast, New Eng- 
land delegations or gulf coast or Northwest 
delegations have far exceeded us. 

I don’t mean to say that I want the Mid- 
west to come hat-in-hand“ to Uncle Sam 
for handouts. We of the Midwest don’t be- 
lieve in handouts. We don't believe in look- 
ing to Washington for things which we 
should do and will do for ourselves. 

But neither should we fail our obligations 
to make sure that we receive our fair share 
of Federal cooperation on projects in which 
there is a very definite national interest. 

The Great Lakes connecting channels rep- 
resent one such project. But there are many 
others which will directly benefit us. 

Now, just how will the seaway affect Wis- 
consin? 

It is my belief that Wisconsin particularly 
stands most immediately to gain from the 
seaway. Our State has probably planned 
more intensively for the seaway than most 
other States. We have been in the fore- 
front of the battle for the seaway, and it 
is we who should be in the forefront of 
benefiting from it. 


CHANNELS MUST BE DEEPENED 


Our first priority must, of course, be to 
secure action on the legislation to which I 
have already referred. It is the legislation 
which not only I have introduced, but which 
numerous other Senators and Representa- 
tives have introduced—namely, to deepen the 
connecting channels to 27 feet. Otherwise 
we will not have a 27-foot deep waterway 
west of Lake Erie. 

We can we quite sure that these channels 
are going to be deepened. That does not 
mean, however, that we should take them for 
granted. Actually, some of my colleagues 
from the South, for example, were more 
interested in getting Federal funds to sup- 
plement the hundreds of millions that they 
have poured into the gulf coast than they are 
interested in approving the relatively modest 
$109 millions which will be necessary for the 
Great Lakes connecting channels. 

Now, as channel work is getting under 
way, it is our estimate that seaway traffic 
will reach 52 million tons by 1965. 

This tonnage will be of great aid to all of 
Wisconsin, to its industries, and its farmers 
who will be able to ship their products in- 
expensively across the waters. 

But, I reiterate, my friends, that each 
community, including Antigo, should not as- 
sume that benefits will flow automatically 
to us, should not assume that prosperity 
is going to drop into our laps. 

In the first place, there is stiff competi- 
tion for new business all along the lake area, 
QUESTIONS ON ANTIGO’S FACILITIES 

In the second place, even if there were 
not this competition, each community can- 
not prosper unless it analyzes and improves 
its own particular facilities and resources— 
soundly and carefully. 

And so, we should ask ourselves, as I'm 
sure you of this Chamber have been asking 
yourselves: 

What is our available industry and our 
available labor supply? 

What are the trends affecting current 
Antigo business? 

What can we do to hold whet we have 
and improve what we have? 

What land do we have available for ex- 
panded industries? 

What housing is available for increased 
labor supply? 
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How modern is the machinery in our 
plants? 

What is our access—today and tomorrow— 
to other means of transportation: railroad, 
road, and air? 

These are but a few of the important 
questions which must be considered before 
Antigo or any other community can fully 
benefit from the waterway. 

There is every reason for faith and con- 
fidence in the future. Wisconsin stands at 
the threshold of a new era. I am sure that 
with the leadership displayed at this meet- 
ing and meetings throughout our State, we 
can go forward to fully benefit from this 
great frontier. 

CONCLUSION 

I have tried during this address to com- 
ment on some of the highlights of the 
coming era. I have tried to paint a picture 
which I believe is realistic and sound, and 
not one based upon superoptimism or rose- 
colored glasses, especially in relation to so- 
called new miracle industries. 

I believe, in summary, that the seaway 
is what you and I choose to make it. It is 
not going to drop prosperity into our laps, 
But it is going to make prosperity available 
to us if we have the brains and the initia- 
tive to realize it, as I believe we will. 

Very shortly, there will be published in 
Washington a new St. Lawrence Seaway Man- 
ual which has been prepared at my direc- 
tion. It will help answer some of the many 
questions which I know are in your minds 
about the seaway. I hope that you will write 
to my office for a copy of it. And I hope that 
on my return to Washington you will always 
feel free to contact me. Give me the benefit 
of your judgment, your constructive criti- 
cism, your advice. I will be happy to hear 
from you always. 

Thanks again for your attention and good 
luck to you all. 


Drought-Relief Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time there has been inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD criticisms of the 
handling of the drought-relief program 
by the Department of Agriculture. Most 
of these criticisms have been made by 
those who do not have a clear under- 
standing of the problem or the steps 
taken to alleviate the hardships caused 
by drought throughout the country. 
Congress has passed several acts to help 
meet the distressing situation caused by 
drought and it has been the earnest de- 
sire of those charged with the adminis- 
tration of the programs to so administer 
them within the law as to give the great- 
est relief possible. 

I am placing at the close of my re- 
marks a table showing the number of 
cases and the funds expended through 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year 1955, and in the case of loans, 
feed, and hay programs and wind-ero- 
sion control, July 1, 1954, through Feb- 
ruary 4, 1955. 

The charge has been made that the 
emergency credit made available to 
farmers in drought-stricken areas has 
been entirely inadequate. However, since 
emergency loans were first authorized in 
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1949 pursuant to Public Law 38, 81st 
Congress, a total of 157,940 loans 
amounting to $212,274,468 have been 
made to enable farmers in designated 
areas to continue their normal opera- 
tions. Since the inception of the special 
livestock-loan programs, which was au- 
thorized in 1953, a total of 5,649 loans 
amounting to $49,702,328 have been made 
to livestock operators. Most of these 
loans, as well as a majority of the emer- 
gency loans, have been made as a result 
of the drought conditions which have ex- 
isted throughout much of the country. 
The following table reflects the activity 
under these programs by years for the 
country as a whole: 


Emergency loans | Special livestock 


Guns 
Num- Num- 
ber | Amount ber | Amount 
362) $974, 9484 
25, 360} 29, 833, 88777 
13, 274 19, 198, 873|... 


21,220 31,488,774 
35.442 43, 225, 06 
42.440 57, 984, 342 3, 985 887 


These loans have been made to farmers 
and stockmen who have been unable to 
obtain elsewhere the credit required for 
them to continue their normal opera- 
tions and the volume of loans made is an 
indication that the emergency credit 
programs of the Department have been 
used fully in meeting the needs of farm- 
ers who have suffered from the drought 
and similar conditions. 

Uniform regulations have been issued 
with respect to all of the emergency 
lending programs of the Department and 
these regulations apply in all of the 
States. The Farmers Home Administra- 
tion emergency lending authorities are 
used in meeting the needs of small farm- 
ers as well as the needs of large opera- 
tors who qualify for assistance. The re- 
financing of existing debts under our 
emergency lending authorities is prohib- 
ited. To do otherwise would not be con- 
sistent with the acts under which the 
various loans were authorized. Likewise 
Farmers Home Administration emer- 
gency lending authorities are not used to 
compensate applicants for the actual 
losses which they have suffered as a re- 
sult of the drought or similar conditions. 
Emergency and special livestock loans 
were authorized for the purpose of en- 
abling qualified applicants to continue 
their normal operations. Consequently, 
the amount advanced to each applicant 
is limited to what is necessary for that 
purpose. The amount actually advanced 
may or may not be in excess of the actual 
losses suffered by the applicant, depend- 
ing upon the particular circumstances 
involved. 

The act under which special livestock 
loans were authorized states specifically 
that such loans will be made only to 
those applicants “who have a good rec- 
ord of operations but are unable tem- 
porarily to get the credit they need from 
recognized lenders and have a reason- 
able chance of working out of their dif- 
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ficulties with supplementary financing.” 
A similar restriction applies to all of the 
other types of emergency loans and it 
would not be consistent to approve a 
loan for any applicant in a position to 
obtain his credit elsewhere or to any 
applicant who did not have a reasonable 
prospect for success with the assistance 
of the loan. It is not intended for these 
loans to compete with credit extended by 
banks and other private lenders but 
rather to supplement the credit avail- 
able from those sources. When loans are 
made other creditors are urged to co- 
operate in keeping the farmer or stock- 
man in business so that he will have an 
opportunity to recover from his losses 
and in a relatively short period return 
to his usual source of credit. Therefore, 
there is no justification or authority for 
making loans to applicants who are able 
to obtain their credit elsewhere or to 
applicants who do not have a reasonable 
prospect for success. 

When loans include funds for the pro- 
duction of cash crops, the amounts ad- 
vanced for that purpose generally are 
scheduled for repayment out of the in- 
come to be derived from the crops pro- 
duced. Loans are scheduled for repay- 
ment in this manner as it is the gener- 
ally accepted principle that creditors 
advancing funds for production purposes 
are entitled to the first claim upon the 
income produced. In situations in which 
an applicant’s prospective income will be 
abnormally low because of the drought 
or other conditions or when his expenses 
will be abnormally high for similar rea- 
sons, provision is made for the schedul- 
ing of amounts advanced for annual re- 
curring expenses over a period longer 
than 12 months. 

In general, there have been two chief 
criticisms of the agricultural conserva- 
tion program. 

First. Fair prices of conservation ma- 
terials were discontinued. 

Second. Green manure, small grains, 
and so forth, were limited to land shifted 
from production of crops because of 
acreage allotments. 

The determination and posting of the 
maximum fair price at which ACP would 
purchase materials—in this case seed 
for conservation work was required 
under law until enactment of Public Law 
690, 83d Congress. It then became per- 
missive and could be used whenever and 
wherever it was apparent that a maxi- 
mum was needed to prevent unjustifi- 
able increases in prices of conservation 
materials or services. Instructions were 
sent to States by the Acting Secretary, 
September 3, 1954, canceling existing 
fair prices and giving instructions for 
their re-establishment where needed. 
Conditions for establishing were: ; 

First. Supply through local sources 
inadequate to meet anticipated demand. 

Second. Inadequate supply will result 
in commercial prices that are excessive 
in relation to such demand. 

In drought areas there was a special 
practice (F-3). This practice permitted 
use of cost-sharing for cover crops with- 
out regard to the shifting of acreage 
from other crops. The rate of cost- 
sharing for this practice was determined 
by the State and county committees as 
that rate necessary to obtain adequate 
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performance under prevailing condi- 
tions without regard to the 50 percent 
of cost provision. 

In order to further alleviate the 
drought situation where 1954 funds were 
not adequate, authority was given to 
open the 1955 program in the late sum- 
mer and fall of 1954 with the use of 
funds allocated for the 1955 program. 

On January 27 and 28 a conference 
was held here in Washington, attended 
by one representative from each of the 
drought States. In most cases, prior 
to January 27, representatives of the 
Federal agencies had conferred at the 
State level in order to enable their con- 
feree to reflect the thinking of all 
agencies. 

Several times during the conference 
here the statement was made to the 
effect that the emergency drought meas- 
ures carried out in 1954 under the agri- 
cultural conservation program were 
most helpful and no doubt more pro- 
ductive of lasting good than any of the 
other emergency measures. 

The statement has been made that 
the present emergency feed program is 
inadequate in that farmers, particularly 
the small farmers, cannot obtain suffi- 
cient relief. 

The present emergency feed program 
was designed to utilize the regular chan- 
nels of trade to the maximum extent 
practicable. Aside from the general 
policy that private channels of trade 
should be used insofar as practicable, 
there were other compelling reasons for 
utilizing the type of program. It was 
clearly the intent of Congress that feed 
grains should be placed in the farmers’ 
hands as rapidly as possible. This type 
of program was designed to take advan- 
tage of the feed grains in dealers hands 
and elsewhere in the pipeline so that 
farmers could obtain feed without any 
delay. 

It is probable that at least a month's 
time was saved on the average as com- 
pared to delivering feed direct to farm- 
ers from CCC stocks. It was also real- 
ized that to furnish feed grains to farm- 
ers in designated areas gratis would tend 
to greatly disturb the national price 
structures by offering incentives to ob- 
tain feed in large enough quantities to 
permit resale at a profit. It was felt 
that the subsidy rate when coupled with 
the provisions for credit and the pro- 
visions of the hay program would make 
it possible for farmers, both large and 
small, to retain their basic herds. 

It has been suggested that the Depart- 
ment should furnish CCC stocks of feed 
grains or seed direct to farmers for the 
purpose of planting pastures. This type 
of program was also considered but the 
same delays could be expected in placing 
the feed grains and seed stocks in farm- 
ers hands as outlined above. Further- 
more, to furnish these direct to farmers 
would be putting the Government in 
direct competition with the long-estab- 
lished channels of trade. 

Large supplies of hairy vetch have 
been held by CCC and a stock of 26 mil- 
lion pounds remains in inventory. These 
seeds have been and are, at the present 
time, offered for sale at $12.65 per hun- 
dred pounds. CCC sold several million 
pounds of hairy vetch in fall of 1954 at 
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the above price, which is the market 
price in wholesale carlots. 

The crimson clover seed held by CCC 
was mostly acquired from the 1953 crop 
in February and March of 1954. This 
seed was sold by CCC at prices that re- 
turned to CCC its total cost in the seed 
and this action kept the price of the 
seed to the consuming farmer much 
lower than would have been the case 
had CCC not owned the seed. 

The alfalfa seed owned by CCC 
amounted to 37 million in January 1954. 
This seed had been offered at $37.50 and 
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$43, which is more than CCC costs for 
nearly a year with few sales. It was 
reduced $35 and $40, which is the sup- 
port price at which it was acquired. 
These prices are market prices for car- 
lots in producing areas as is evidenced 
by the fact that CCC has at present 
7,700,000 pounds and sales are not active. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe you will agree 
with me that Congress has wisely pro- 
vided ways to alleviate a serious drought 
situation that has extended all the way 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. It is my belief and I think 
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will be concurred in by most Members of 
Congress, that the hardships of drought 
have been very grave and that they con- 
tinue to be a threat to a great many com- 
munities throughout the Nation. It may 
be that additional legislation will be re- 
quired. However up to the present I 
think you and Members of Congress from 
these States will agree that the drought 
relief program as authorized by Con- 
gress and administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been of un- 
told help in relieving a most distressing 
situation. 


United States Department of Agriculture drought program (fiscal gear 1955) — Loans, feed, and hay programs, and wind erosion control 


July 1, 1954, through Feb. 4, 1955) 


— ee ꝛ̃—— i Oe 


Loans Feed and hay assistance Allocations 
to States for 
emergence: 

Emergency feed program ? Commit- ins eros 

sion 
5 — = Economic disaster | Special livestock 8 Num- — 9 75 
Puh Dealers certificates | 1 States | ber of | Under the 
orden | Hundred- — under bay | coun- | 1954 agri- 
BDA weight of distribu- | ties 1 
A Tum- Tum- ee ium- tion agree- 3 
N Amount N bos Amount com Amount | farmers Na Amount | ments} = peo- 
States designated under Public 
Law 875: 
Alabama e nA iada iR 581 $562, 510 23 $38, 425 15 $44, 085 21,356 | 1.398, 6% | 3, 958 $972, 330 $500, 000 
Arkansas. 244 293, 985 1, 119 1, 442, 430 | 118 103, 365 134, 541 4, 099, 431 | 10,233 | 2, 770, 369 500, 000 
Colorado 209 395, 350 28 66,080 | 168 1, 566, 285 10, 848 | 1. 210, 256 1,875 654, 125 500, 000 
Georgia 753 ISS 10 34, 815 15, 533 | 1, 509, 654 3. 086 920, 504 500, 000 
Kansas 66 64. 380 614, 015 7 814, 265 26,338 | 2,204,072 | 4. 030 1,442, 187 500, 000 
Louisiana 197 192, 835 209 292, 910 2 750 13, 217 504, 089 1, 324 262, 444 500, 000 
Mississippi_ 517 586, 050 687 e a oe 31,812 | 1,540,317 | 3, 787 862. 678 500, 000 
Missouri... 477 518, 490 | 1,023 944,295 | 263 382,950 | 121,713 | 3,889,597 | 9,400] 2 643, 444 500, 000 
Nevada 3 rr 9 252, 73 587 151, 874 145 95, 570 500, 000 
New Mexico 2 7 122. 405 118 289, 370 175 1, 669, 655 4, 885 795, 101 914 497, 360 500, 000 
North Carolina. ----| 702 573,490 | 1. 129] 1,456, 251 1 1, 600 10, 177 354, 359 883 195, 385 500, 000 
Oklahoma 10 103. 610 707 881, 351 146 1. 062, 585 186, 990 | 6, 677, 16, 196 | 4, 166, 641 500, 000 
South Carolina 2,184 | 1, 906, 780 1 160 1 3, 000 13, 421 723, 766 033 505, 307 500, 000 
‘Tennessee 105 67, 030 253 161, 760 10 8, 800 42,210 | 2,334,166 | 4,725 1, 461, 497 500, 000 
Texas. 2,445 | 4,476,222] 4. 750 9,506,516 | 492| 4.082. 471 176, 824 080, 242 | 19, 463 665, 833 | 1. 000, 000 
TT.. ͤ . : . PEAR E a 16 406, 526 71 135, 323 110 N A ANSSI Un 
Virginia 12 29, 700 38 30, 595 5 40, 400 2, 700 166, 799 167 44, 667 500, 000 
Wyoming.. 23 355 1 2, 500 23 371, 640 7,054 | 1,350,239 | 1,589 732, 743 500, 000 
Other States ALOE Soe OE ea 387 987, 266 175 569, 105 134 ier . . eS AES, 
1 9, O87 12, 451, 448 | 10 740 17, 117, 128 j1, 664 12. 420, 122 | 820, 987 | 38, 125, 348 | 83, 918 | 23, 977, 364 9, 000, 000 | 959 | 13, 150, 000 


1 This report covers the States in which counties are currently designated as drought 
disaster areas for emergency feed and hay assistance. A separate report is available, 
as of June 30, 1954, covering activities under the drought program in the fiscal year 


1954. 
2 This reflects activity under the 1954 feed program. In addition, there were obli- 
gations of $79,500 for e and $491,500 for New Mexico incurred in the fiscal year 
1955 under the 1953 feed program which was terminated In these 2 States as of July 
15, 1954. The cost of the subsidies under the 1954 program is being borne by Com- 


8 reds e pore Lape on ra 8 Trade Development 
and Assistance Act o ‘ublic Law Jong.); the adminis! ve costs ar 
being borne under Public Law 175 fünds. er REYS or 8 

Charged to the balance of $15,257,747 of the $50 million appropriated to carry out 
sec. 2 (d) of Public Law 38, as amended by Public Law 115, 83d Cone. 

* Represents allocations made from the $15 million provided by the Third Supple- 
menta Appropriation Act, 1954. An allocation of $180,000 from these funds was 
also made to Nebraska, 


The Alabama Coosa River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 83d Congress legislation was author- 
ized to permit the building of five hydro- 
electric dams on the Coosa-Alabama 
Rivers system, and it has long been evi- 
dent that a 9-foot channel should be 
constructed from Rome, Ga., to Mobile, 
Ala. This improvement is in great de- 
mand and should be done at the time the 
dams are being constructed, by providing 
for locks on the dams and by dredging 
these rivers while the hydroelectric 
dams are being constructed. This would 
result in great savings to the Federal 
Government. In order for this work to 
proceed in an orderly, economical, and 
efficient way, a new survey of the river 
should be made by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and I am especially grateful that 


a public meeting has been called under 
the sponsorship of Mayor W. A. Gayle, of 
the city of Montgomery, the chamber of 
commerce of the capital city, and the 
Coosa River Improvement Association. 

On Saturday, March 5, 1955, public 
officials, businessmen, industrial leaders, 
and others of the cities and towns which 
will be affected by this improvement will 
meet in the city of Montgomery for the 
purpose of organizing a movement to 
begin work on this important develop- 
ment. An outstanding engineer, Lieu- 
tenant General Pick, United States Army 
(retired), will address the group at its 
luncheon meeting. 

I have prepared a statement on this 
important development which gives the 
background and history of the improve- 
ments that have been made, and of the 
efforts that have been put forth in the 
past to bring about the realization of 
this highly important development. The 
statement is as follows: 

Tue ALABAMA-COOSA RIVER BASIN 
THE RIVER 


The Alabama-Coosa River is one of the 
principal rivers of the Southeast extending 
from the Blue Ridge Mountains of northwest 


Georgia and southeast Tennessee southwest- 
erly across the Piedmont Plateau to the low- 
lands of the gulf coastal plain in Alabama 
and draining an area of 22,800 square miles. 

The river basin has all the natural and 
climatic resources essential for economic 
progress. It has a moderate climate with 
an abundant but well distributed rainfall. 
It has fertile soil. It has many of the basic 
raw materials within its soil, so essential 
for future industrial progress. The human 
resource—an adequate supply of labor—is 
also available for industrial progress. 

The potential hydroelectric development 
of the river basin is great. At the present 
time, there is an installed capacity of 564,- 
000 kilowatts of hydropower in the 6 plants 
owned by the Alabama Power Co, together 
with the Allatoona plant built by the Corps 
of Engineers. This past session of Congress 
(83d) Public Law 436 was enacted which 
will permit the Alabama Power Co. to con- 
struct an additional 5 dams on the Coosa 
River and which is expected will add 360,000 
kilowatts to the Alabama Power Co.'s ca- 
pacity; these dams are to be constructed 
within 10 years from the date of the com- 
mencement of construction of the first dam. 

At the present there are frequent floods 
in the river basin and though they are not 
severe, they cannot help but retard the eco- 
nomic growth of the basin. About 526,000 
of the acres are subject to overflow which 
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could be avoided by the construction of cer- 
tain flood ‘projects in connection with the 
development of the dredging of the river 
and the construction of the proposed dams 
and hydroelectric plants. 


HISTORY 


The development of the Coosa River has 
been the subject of study by the Corps of 
Engineers for the past 80 years. The Corps 
of Engineers of the Army first began investi- 
gating and reporting on the practicability of 
improving the Coosa River for navigation in 
1870. The Corps of Bngineers made a study 
of the Alabama River in 1875. The first im- 
provement was a series of locks and dams in 
the Coosa River to enable shallow-draft navi- 
gation to reach Rome, Ga. The first really 
significant step toward overall basin develop- 
ment in the Alabama-Coosa River system 
was the 308 report made in 1934. This re- 
port recommended a system of locks and 
dams on the Alabama River and on the 
Coosa River above the existing power dams, 
and locks in the power dams. It also recom- 
mended a 9-foot deep channel for navigation 
upstream to Rome, Ga., 650 miles above Mo- 
bile, and additional power. 

The feasibility of several dams for power 
on the tributaries was also investigated. A 
system of levees was built at Rome to con- 
trol floods, and another flood-control project 
has been built at Prattville, Ala. Great prog- 
ress was made when the Allatoona Dam and 
Reservoir was built on the Etowah River, 48 
miles above Rome. 

In 1941 the Corps of Engineers submitted 
a report recommending the adoption of a 
comprehensive program of development of 
the basin’s water resources in accordance 
with plans being prepared by the Chief of 
Engineers with such modifications thereon 
from time to time as seemed advisable. This 
was adopted by Congress and approved by 
the President in 1945 and is the present au- 
thorization for the Corps of Engineers’ 


program. 

The 83d Congress enacted Public Law 436 
to permit the Alabama Power Co, to con- 
struct five dams along the river. 

OUTLINE OF LEGISLATIVE ACTION 

The Corps of Engineers 308 report was 
made in 1934. It presented a long-range 
plan for development of the river. (H. Doc, 
No. 66, 74th Cong.) 

House Document No. 414, 77th Congress 
recommended a comprehensive project in- 
cluding a deeper channel for navigation. 

Hearings held on Alabama-Coosa River in 
the 77th Congress before the House Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. (November 5 
and 6, 1941.) 

Hearings held in 78th Congress: 

1. Before House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, October 19-20, 1943. 

2. Before Senate Committee on Commerce, 
April and May 1944. (Held on H. R. 3961.) 

The Rivers and Harbors Act of 1945: It au- 
thorized appropriations for the implementa- 
tion of the plans as set forth in House 
Document No. 414, 77th Congress. 

Public Law 436, 83d Congress authorized 
the Alabama Power Co. to build a series of 
dams on the river. 


THE FUTURE OF ALABAMA LIES IN THE DEVELOP~ 
MENT OF THE ALABAMA-COOSA RIVER 


One of the firmest cornerstones of Ala- 
bama’s future lies in the development of the 
great resources of the Alabama-Coosa River 
Basin. This promising future can be at- 
tained only by the eventual development of 
the Alabama and Coosa Rivers and the long 
hoped for and dreamed of 9-foot deep-water 
channel from Rome, Ga., to Mobile. 

The fulfillment of the dreams Alabamians 
have had for this magnificent river basin for 
these many years would provide a significant 
contribution to the defense bulwark of our 
Nation—allowing for the fast, safe, yet in- 
expensive movement of vital defense ele- 
ments such as petroleum, chemicals, pulp, 
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ore, and building materials; it would provide 
economic advantages to the industries al- 
ready in the area through lowering their 
operating costs; and it would attract new 
commerce and industries to develop the 
abundant natural resources within the river 
basin. 

The present shallow depths of the Alabama 
River generally limit commerce to small 
movements of gravel, sand, logs, and pulp- 
wood. The Alabama and Coosa Rivers must 
be channeled because of the advantages 
which will accrue to Alabama and its people, 
the Nation, and its citizens. 

RESOURCES OF THE RIVER BASIN 
Industry 

Textiles: Cotton processing is important; 
silk and rayon knitting are prominent. 
There are approximately 130 textile mills 
employing about 43,000 workers. 

Steel and iron: There are steel and iron 
mills in the river basin towns of Gadsden, 
Anniston, and Rome which use coal and iron 
ore mined in the surrounding area. This 
industry employs about 10,000 men in 33 
plants. 

The vast Cahaba coalfield of St. Clair, Bibb, 
and Tuscaloosa Counties which produce 
great amounts of coal would be made avail- 
able if the coal had the advantage of reduced 
transportation rates afforded by river trans- 
portation, The same situation would be 
true of the great Warrior coalfield lying in 
the counties of Walker, Blount, Cullman, 
Winston, Marion, Fayette, and Tuscaloosa. 

The steel mills would use Venezuelan iron 
ore and ore from other foreign countries 
coming into Alabama through the port of 
Mobile, thereby giving the counties served 
by the Alabama-Coosa, an equal and fair 
chance with the counties served by the Tom- 
bighee and Warrior system which is now 
being made navigable. 

Paper: Paper manufacture consumes vast 
quantities of water, involves a difficult waste 
problem, and requires low-cost, dependable, 
bulk transportation to and from the mill. 
The waters of the Coosa River plus the near- 
by supply of pulp has aided in the success of 
the Coosa River Newsprint Co. 

Chemical: In the river basin there are ap- 
proximately 64 establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of chemical products, in- 
cluding fertilizer plants, the Childersburg 
powder works, and cottonseed-oil mills. 

General: There are about 70 concerns of 
the glass, clay, and stone group of industry 
which are engaged in the manufacture of 
cut stone, marble, building brick, and tile. 


Agriculture 
The abundant rainfall and fertile soil 
make farming desirable in this area. About 
40 percent of the population is engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. Cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts, potatoes, velvet beans, and cattle rais- 
ing are the most important. 


Mineral resources 


The Alabama-Coosa River Basin acreage 
contains many valuable minerals; bauxite, 
Selma chalk (for cement), clays, coal, ar- 
senic ores, fluxing materials, fuller’s earth, 
gold, lead graphite, granite, marble, slate, 
mica, ochre, lime, manganese ore, iron ore 
(both brown and gray), gravel, sand, silica 
sand, and asbestos. 

At the present time because of the high 
transportation costs, only clay, coal, marble, 
lime, iron, gravel, and sand are being pro- 
duced. Decreased water transportation costs 
would undoubtedly make it more profitable 
to mine bauxite, cement, coal, iron ore, flux- 
ing materials, fuller’s earth, graphite, and 
Manganese. 

Human resources 


There is an adequate labor supply in the 
river basin—much of it due to the influx of 
war workers, many of whom stayed on. The 
number of workers has also increased due to 
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the movement of new industries into the 
area. 

It is interesting to note that populations 
demonstrate a tendency to follow water. In 
northern New York State where water trans- 
portation on the New York State barge- 
canal system parallels the railroad, the popu- 
lation is 5½ times greater than the popula- 
tion in southern New York which has only 
railway service. Almost three-fourths of the 
100 largest American. cities are either sea, 
Great Lakes, or river ports with rail connec- 
tions. Take the case of Houston, Tex., 50 
miles from deep water in the Gulf of Mexico. 
In 1910 Houston’s population was 178,000. 
Today it is 600,000. The city is next to the 
largest port in the Nation, second only to 
New York, and this is due to the dredged 
ship channel from the gulf to Houston. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF WATER TRANSPORTATION 


In recent years, freight business on the 
Nation’s waterways has been increasing be- 
tween 10 to 15 percent a year; in 1953 the 
waterways, excluding Great Lakes, trans- 
ported 6 percent of the total ton-mileage. 
Traffic on the inland waterways has nearly 
tripled since 1946. Over the past 20 years, 
ton-miles have increased on the inland 
waterways at the average rate of 3.25 billion 
a year. On the Mississippi, traffic rose from 
36 million tons in 1942 to 80 million tons in 
1953. 

The greatest advantage water freight has 
over other methods of transportation is cost. 
The average cost of railroad equipment to 
move 15,000 tons of freight would be $3,220,- 
551. The average cost of equipment to move 
15,000 tons of freight on the inland water- 
ways would be $930,000. In the 22-year pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1948, the transportation 
savings on the 15 largest and most active 
waterways, as computed by the Army engi- 
neers, totaled over 2.5 billion dollars. 

As another example, take the shipment of 
a ton of wheat from Minneapolis to Knox- 
ville. By rail it costs $17.69 but by water 
costs only $5.55. 

This is why new industries moving south 
every day would prefer to settle along the 
banks of a river where it can take advantage 
of the low costs of water transportation rates. 
In the first 3 months of 1954, 85 waterside 
development projects—all costing over $100,- 
000 and some well into the millions—were 
announced. Within the last 2 years over 
$3 billion in new plant investments has been 
made along the banks of the Ohio River and 
its tributaries. 

In 1952 the midcontinent of the United 
States surpassed the industrial East as a 
producing area—and why? Because indus- 
tries have been leaving the East and settling 
along the inland waterways. It should be 
remembered that the railroads serving the 
river-port cities have also benefited by thou- 
sands of additional car loadings from indus- 
try and by greatly increased movement of 
in- and out-bound consumer goods and 
passengers. 

ALABAMA’S FUTURE LIES IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ALABAMA-COOSA RIVER 

Pull development of the Alabama-Coosa 
River would bring the river-basin area ade- 
quate hydroelectric power for industrial pur- 
poses; employment for its people; cheap 
water-rate transportation; freedom from 
floods; and would provide wonderful recre- 
ational areas for its people to enjoy. The 
river and its basin possess all the natural 
resources of people, water, and minerals, and 
all it needs is the direction of man in order 
that this area can make a significant contri- 
bution to the national defense and general 
economic progress of the State of Alabama 
and the entire Nation. Every dollar spent 
will bring more than its own value in return. 
It is estimated that the river and harbor 
and flood-control program accomplished to 
date by the Corps of Engineers has returned 
to the Nation more than $2 in value for 
every dollar expended, 
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I would like to urge that the State of Ala- 
bama and the Federal Government jointly 
pursue the full development of the Alabama- 
Coosa River, including a 9-foot channel from 
Rome, Ga., to Mobile, Ala. Such an under- 
taking would be beneficial not only to the 
immediate people and industries within the 
river basin but to Georgia, Alabama, and to 
the Nation. 

I would like to encourage the State of 
Alabama and the Federal Government to 
undertake this project at the same time that 
the Alabama Power Co. is building five dams 
along the river in order that the work might 
be coincided and accomplished with the 
least amount of cost. Perhaps the State 
could assume the responsibility for build- 
ing the docks in the various ports under the 
already established State Waterways Com- 
mission. The cities could also participate in 
the construction of such docks and ware- 
houses. The counties and State jointly 
could contribute to the building of access 
roads to service the ports. The Federal 
Government would dredge the river and build 
the channel, and work on the flood-control 
installations. 

Alabama should no longer ignore the 
bounty of this magnificent river system. 
Alabama must act now. 


Girl Scouts of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
in the Recorp a statement about the 
Girl Scouts of the United States of Amer- 
ica. I know that all Members of the 
Congress are familiar with the fine work 
that is being accomplished by the Girl 
Scout organization. However, I feel it 
is appropriate that we give special rec- 
ognition to this worthwhile group and 
take note of some very interesting facts 
about the Girl Scouts. 

During the week of March 6 to 12 the 
Nation will observe Girl Scout Week. 
As the organization of the Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America begin 
their 43d year, there are 2,350,000 girls 
and adults registered as members of the 
organization. In my own State of South 
Dakota there are well over 6,000 Girl 
Scouters. 

South Dakota is known as the Land 
of Infinite Variety, because we are 
blessed with a variety of terrain and 
activities that are ideal for outdoor en- 
thusiasts. Anne L. New, director of pub- 
lic information for national headquar- 
ters of the Girl Scouts, informs me that 
the State and National parks in South 
Dakota will no doubt be visited by many 
Girl Scouts during the coming camping 
season, I know that all of the other 
States will also experience considerable 
activity by the Girl Scouts as they de- 
velop resourcefulness through camping 
and outdoor living. 

I like the Girl Scout theme for 1955, 
which is “Believe, Belong, Build.” 

Girl Scouts believe by knowing their 
country’s history and traditions, by con- 
stantly renewing their promise to God 
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and their country, by adhering to the 
Girl Scout laws, which emphasize the 
spiritual foundations underlying our 
society. 

Girl Scouts belong by entering into 
scouting’s free association of girls and 
adults, by learning through actual ex- 
perience to accept people on the basis 
of their essential worth, by enjoying the 
personal satisfactions of belonging to a 
group with worthy objectives and a con- 
structive program of learning by doing. 

Girl Scouts build as each girl in scout- 
ing develops her own best capacities 
under the guidance of trained and de- 
voted adults, as she explores her commu- 
nity and its resources and contributes 
to community welfare in line with her 
growing experience and ability, as she 
learns the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship and strives to achieve the 
Girl Scout goal of becoming a happy, re- 
sourceful individual who is willing to 
share her abilities as a citizen in her 
home, her community, her country, and 
the world. 

Some 10 million women have enjoyed 
Girl Scout experiences and certainly the 
training they have received through the 
organization has helped them to be bet- 
ter citizens. The Girl Scout organiza- 
tion is helping to build a strong America, 
and it is fitting that this Congress give 
the Girl Scouts recognition and support. 


Hoover Commission Latest Report a Blow 
to Many Existing Veterans’ Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the new 
Hoover Commission report to the Con- 
gress on personnel and civil service, in 
effect, is a repeat of the job and the 
recommendations made some 4 years ago 
by the original Hoover Commission. 

Certainly the position taken in this 
new report is a repeat performance so 
far as the basic rights of veterans are 
concerned, inasmuch as the recommen- 
dations propose a further whittling 
away of the vital veterans’ preference 
rights under existing law. 

Foremost among the recommenda- 
tions again put before the Congress, is 
the abandonment of the rule of three, 
the means by which initial selection for 
jobs in the Federal service has tradi- 
tionally been made. The substitute of- 
fered would be a rule of five, which 
plainly means there will be no veterans’ 
preference of any consequence—a sys- 
tem of select any and pass over others. 
A further recommendation is made for 
the elimination of the numerical rating 
and the present register system—the 
substitute offered being some loose device 
called the category system. 

The Hoover Commission would also 
limit veterans’ special appeal rights and 
otherwise whittle away at the statutes. 
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The recommendations in this regard 
should again be defeated. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Speaker, I desire to have 
inserted in the Recorp, along with my 
remarks, an editorial entitled “Hoover 
Commission Latest Report a Blow to 
Many Existing Veterans’ Laws,” which 
appears in the current issue of the 
National Tribune-The Stars and Stripes, 
a publication of the veterans of the 
United States. 

The article is as follows: 


Hoover COMMISSION LATEST REPORT BLOW AT 
MANY EXISTING VETERAN LAWS—CALLS FOR 
REDUCTION IN COMPENSATION FoR SOME 
SERVICE-CONNECTED CasES—WovuLD DENY 
HOSPITALIZATION TO NONSERVICE GROUP AND 
ASKS FOR PROMISSORY NOTES FOR CARE IN 
CERTAIN CASES—HOSPITAL Pnocna CUT 


The Hoover Commission last Sunday night 
released its special study on the vastness of 
Federal health and medical services, and 
recommended radical surgery of such 
services, 

The Commission's economy knife was di- 
rected chiefly against medical services of the 
Veterans“ Administration, but other medical 
programs such as those of the Armed Forces, 
Public Health Service, and other Federal 
arms also would be overhauled and cur- 
tailed. 

The report, which deviated considerably on 
some major points from the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission’s medical task 
force which spearheaded the study, recom- 
mended: 

That VA hospitalization and other medi- 
cal services be confined only to service-con- 
nected ailments, and to those veterans with 
nonservice-associated ills who are truly in- 
digent—and are proved to be so needy they 
can't go elsewhere. 

That even needy veterans with non-serv- 
ice-associated illnesses be required to sign 
some non-interest-bearing promissory note, 
obligating them to pay for their hospitaliza- 
tion or other medical care at a future date 
should their financial state improve. 

That the whole VA system of disability 
pension ratings for service-connected in- 
firmities be made more realistic to the effect 
of such disabilities on earning capacity. 
(The Commission cited, as example, that 
present VA practice allows 30 percent dis- 
ability, with pension of a minimum of $50 a 
month, for amputation of a great toe in 
service-connected cases.) 

That there be more cross-servicing be- 
tween the military hospitals to better fill 
some hospitals and eliminate others now 
only partially filled. Thus, sailors would be 
admitted to Army hospitals; soldiers might 
go to Air Force hospitals and, in general, 
admissions would be made for convenience 
rather than according to the kind of uni- 
form the patient wears. 

That merchant seamen patients be no 
longer eligible for care at public expense. 
These seamen are now cared for at 12 Public 
Health Service hospitals at a cost estimated 
by the Commission’s medical task force at 
about $12 million a year. 

That all plans to build any more VA gen- 
eral hospitals, excepting those actually under 
construction or contracted for construction, 
be withdrawn. This would forever kill the 
hopes of those fighting for a new VA hospi- 
tal for the Washington area, 

To effect many of its major recommenda- 
tions, the Commission urged creation of a 
Federal Health Advisory Council to coordi- 
nate Government medical policies and over- 
see systematic cross servicings among the 
66 administrative units now having medical 
functions. 

The Commission also asked the Govern- 
ment to develop a voluntary, contributory 
system of medical and hospital insurance 
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for its civilian employees, rather than pro- 
vide the medical services and hospitaliza- 
tions in Government institutions. 

The report complained that Federal agen- 
cies have assumed more and more responsi- 
bilities for complete or partial health and 
hospital care until they now service some 30 
million Americans. The cost of such serv- 
icings, the report noted, now exceeds 84 
billion, including $2,030,000,000 for disabil- 
ity allowances under “a cumbersome system 
which breeds inefficiency and huge waste.” 

Unless something is done, these costs and 
coverages will increase, it was stated in the 
Commission's report. 

The medical report is the latest of a series 
the Commission is making on Government 
reorganization. An earlier medical task force 
for the first Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government 
made similar findings, In March 1949, on 
“enormous and expanding Federal medical 
activities, devoid of any central plan.” 

The report similariy complained that in 
addition to the wastage, the Federal medi- 
cal services also drain off physicians and 
dentists from private practice. In 1954, the 
newest medical task force estimated, more 
than 6 percent of the active medical per- 
sonnel in this country was employed by the 
Government. 

The Commission’s report is scheduled to 
be presented to Congress this week and since 
it touches on so many controversial points 
it is certain to meet many objections from 
legislators. 

One, Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, of 
California, a nonveteran, who also is a mem- 
ber of the Commission, filed the sole Com- 
mission dissent, which accompanied release 
of the report and recommendations. 

Congressman Hotirtetp called the report 
recommendations “wholly unrealistic,” and 
said he was opposed to curtailment of any 
hospital and medical facilities “in the face of 
impending civilian defense needs.” 

The Commission's report differed radically 
from that of its own task force in the recom- 
mendations for medical care of veterans with 
non-service-connected ailments. In effect, 
the Commission recommended a form of 
“means test” of financial ability to pay. 
These veterans, in non-service-connected ill- 
nesses, who could pay for part or all of VA 
hospitalization costs, would have to do so. 
Others would have to sign obligations for 
future payments, if they could afford this re- 
payment in the future. 

The task force, however, had recommended 
A form of GI bill of health rights which 
would offer veterans free care for even non- 
service-connected ills occurring within 3 
years after separation from the service. After 
that, except for service-associated ailments, 
veterans would be on their own. 

As now practiced, the Commission said, 
veterans with non-service-connected disabil- 
ities can get VA care only if beds in VA 
hospitals are available, and only if they sign 
a statement of inability to pay for such care. 
However, the Commission pointed out, the 
Veterans’ Administration is prohibited by 
law from challenging such can't-pay state- 
ments. 

On the tack force's 3-year limit on VA hos- 
pitalization rights, the Commission said it 
believes that “the sentiment of American 
people is that a sick and really indigent vet- 
eran should be provided care in a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital.” But it recom- 
mended that the can’t-pay statement should 
be verified by VA investigators, and that VA 
be authorized to collect wherever such state- 
ments are not substantiated. 

It is difficult to believe,” the Commission 
said in its report, “that all of the approxi- 
mately 369,000 such veterans given care last 
year were actually unable to pay for at least 
part of their hospital and in-patient medical 
care.“ 
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Eisenhower’s So-Called Power Partnership 
Reverses Half a Century of Public 
Power Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the princi- 
ple of low-cost public power with prefer- 
ence to municipalities and other public 
agencies has been stated at least 13 times 
in acts of Congress dating from 1906. In 
other words, for almost 50 years the Fed- 
eral Government has consistently fol- 
lowed a policy of selling publicly pro- 
duced power at the lowest possible rates, 
giving preference to municipalities and 
public agencies. Furthermore, that has 
been the policy of the executive agencies 
in the generation and sale of electric 
energy during all of that time, including 
the present administration up to and in- 
cluding the issuance of the power state- 
ment made by the Department of the 
Interior with the approval of the Presi- 
dent in August of 1953. 

The adoption of the so-called power 
partnership program therefore is a re- 
versal of almost half a century of power 
policy in the Federal Government. It 
is a complete reversal of the low-cost 
power principle and a complete abandon- 
ment of the preference to municipalities 
and other public agencies, If this new 
policy is adopted and put into effect, 
there will be no more low-cost public 
power, and public agencies will no longer 
be able to secure such power on a pref- 
erence basis, or at all. 

The reversal of this historic policy in 
the Federal Government will have the 
effect of turning over for the exclusive 
benefit and profit of the private power 
monopoly the major yet-to-be-developed 
hydroelectric resources of the Nation. 
The huge investments of the Federal 
taxpayers in these great projects will be 
in a large measure handed over for the 
profitable use of the private utilities. 

It gives the private utilities the benefit 
of the Government’s low interest rate 
on the storage features of these projects 
used for power—no doubt the power 
companies would be glad to have the 
Federal Government build the storage 
features on all their projects on the same 
basis. 

This would enrich the treasuries of 
the private utilities but it will jeave the 
general public without the benefit of a 
low-cost power supply. The private 
power monopolies, operating with what 
amounts to a guaranteed profit on their 
investment, will be able to charge the 
power consumers whatever price they 
choose to fix or can wangle from the 
various State agencies established for 
the purpose of regulating power rates. 
In my opinion, this is exactly the oppo- 
site direction to which the American 
people want to go. 

CVP PROJECT CITED 


An example of how this policy will 
operate can be readily seen by asking 
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what would have happened if such a 
power-partnership principle had been 
applied in the construction of the Cen- 
tral Valley project. Under those circum- 
stances, the private power company 
would have built the powerhouses at 
Shasta and Keswick, paid the Federal 
Government a price for storing the water 
in Shasta Dam, and then distributed and 
sold the power at its established com- 
mercial rate throughout its service area 
in California. There would have been 
no low-cost Government public power 
for the farmers in the irrigation districts 
in California, or for the Federal installa- 
tions and the municipalities using that 
power at the present time. There would 
have been no low-cost public power in 
the market with which to compare the 
rates of the private utility, thus forcing 
a more favorable contract as has been 
done for the city of Redding. There 
would be no power to operate the pumps 
at the delta to lift the water of the Cen- 
tral Valley project to the San Joaquin 
Valley, unless the Federal Government 
turned around and bought some of its 
own power back from the private utility 
for that purpose, presumably at a much 
higher rate than is presently being 
charged the farmers of the San Joaquin 
Valley for the use of power. The reve- 
nues from power which presently are 
used to subsidize the irrigation develop- 
ment in the San Joaquin Valley would 
be nonexistent. In short, the Central 
Valley project would never have been 
built and today would not be serving 
the needs and growth of the State of 
California. 

Even a more dramatic example is the 
possible application of this principle on 
the power development on the Columbia 
River. Great industrial development 
has followed the low-cost available 
power in the Northwest; however, had 
private power companies taken over the 
development of these powerhouses, the 
cash receipts they paid to the Federal 
Government for storing the water would 
be returned to the United States Treas- 
ury and the power would have been sold 
on the market at the going commercial 
rate. The great aluminum plants that 
contributed so much during the Second 
World War would not have grown up 
around that kind of a power market. 


PUBLIC POWER AN ASSET 


There is little real distinction between 
the taxpayers and the power consumers 
of an area. Everybody who turns on a 
light pays taxes in one form or another, 
and everybody who turns on a light pays 
a light bill. Low-cost public power pro- 
duced in this area is a rebate on taxes to 
every consumer who turns on a light. 
If that public power is turned over to a 
private utility, the light consumer pays 
the commercial rate and the private 
power company puts the profit in its 
pocket. Low-cost power is an asset in 
every area in which it is produced and 
distributed. History has shown that 
the volume of use of electricity and in- 
dustrial growth rises in proportion to 
the reduction in power rates. That has 
been true not only in the Northwest, but 
in the TVA area. Turning the power- 
houses on the proposed Trinity River 
project over to the P. O. & E. Co. is an 
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assessment against every man who uses 
an electric light or electric power in his 
business in this whole area. 

While belaboring the partnership 
idea at home, and calling on the local 
people to build their own projects, no 
such philosophy is being advocated or 
put in effect overseas. We are commit- 
ted to spend nearly 82 billion—1.7 
billion—for irrigation and power de- 
velopments in foreign lands. This com- 
pares with roughly two and one-half 
billion—$2.4—spent in over a half cen- 
tury in this country. Not one penny of 
this foreign expenditure will be repaid, 
principal or interest, while here at home 
repayment is becoming the main test 
for new projects. Why has our Gov- 
ernment agreed to give away nearly as 
much for irrigation and power develop- 
ment in 6 years of the Marshall plan as 
we spent in 50 years of reclamation here 
at home? Obviously because it is a good 
thing for the economies of those coun- 
tries we are trying to help. Iam in favor 
of doing a little something for America 
too as we go along—and without a lot of 
argument about partnership, and how 
soon the project is going to pay back to 
the last penny. 

PROGRAM INCONSISTENT 


But the inconsistency in this admin- 
istration’s clampdown on irrigation and 
power development does not end there. 
The projects under construction in 
Europe today with your money are all 
for power—nothing for irrigation—a 
million one hundred and fifty-five thous- 
and kilowatts—1,155,000 kilowatts. If 
anyone suggests that the Federal Gov- 
ernment here build a steam plant, a 
howl goes up to high heaven. But in 
Europe most of the power being built is 
steam power—900,000 kilowatts of it, 
only 255,000 in hydroelectric power. We 
have had knockdown and dragout fights 
over the Federal Government building 
transmission lines, but in our foreign 
aid program we build not only the trans- 
mission lines but the distribution systems 
as well. 

Is this “creeping socialism” here at 
home, and something good and benefi- 
cial in foreign countries? The answer 
is no—it is good for those countries, and 
it would be good for us. But here we 
have a well-heeled power lobby that 
picks the pockets of the power consumers 
in order to poison their minds with false 
propaganda. 


De Valera Approves Joint Talks Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I was privileged to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD remarks concern- 
ing the proposal of Mr. Costello, Pre- 
mier of Ireland, to engage in mutual 
discussion of problems between the Re- 
public and the officials of the six-county 
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government in Ireland. In the Febru- 
ary 18 issue of the Irish Times appears 
an article giving the reaction of Mr. 
Eamon De Valera, former Premier of 
Ireland, to the proposal suggested by Mr. 
Costello. 

The complete harmony of viewpoint 
of these two opposing leaders of the Irish 
Republic is indicative of the universal 
opinion held by the Irish people con- 
cerning the demand for the unification 
of their island country. Mr. De Valera 
shows a complete accord with Mr. Cos- 
tello regarding the desirability of mutual 
talks concerning the various problems, 
which must, of necessity, arise between 
the two areas of the country. He also 
pointed out the impossibility of any 
agreements being reached on the matter 
of mutual defense between Great Britain 
and Ireland, so long as partition con- 
tinued. 

During the course of his address before 
an audience in Manchester, England, Mr. 
De Valera concisely set forth the diffi- 
culties underlying any consideration of 
the question of mutual defense between 
Great Britain and Ireland. He also very 
forcefully pointed out that the principle 
by which those in the six counties de- 
manded separation from the rest of Ire- 
land, applies equally to the majority in 
Tyrone, Fermanagh, Derry city, South 
Down, and South Armagh, where that 
majority desired to be separated from 
the six counties and reunited with the 
Republic. If the principle is valid in 
justifying the cutting off of the six coun- 
ties from the rest of Ireland, then cer- 
tainly that same principle is equally valid 
in cutting off these additional areas from 
the six counties and returning them to 
the Republic of Ireland from which they 
were forcibly removed. 

The resolution which I have presented 
to this House, House Resolution 32, 
would aid in bringing about the mutual 
discussions and amicable settlement of 
the border problem in Ireland. The urg- 
ing for such a solution, which favorable 
consideration of my resolution would 
provide, could well prove a determining 
factor in achieving an end to partition 
in Ireland. 

The article reporting Mr. De Valera's 
reaction to Mr. Costello’s proposal, as 
well as the article reporting on Mr. De 
Valera's speech in Manchester are being 
made a part of my remarks, because I 
feel that both articles are of genuine in- 
terest to the Members of the House. 
They are as follows: 

NORTH-SOUTH TALKS PROPOSAL ENDORSED BY 
Mr. DE VALERA 

Mr. Eamon de Valera, T. D., said in Lon- 
don on Wednesday that a meeting between 
the Governments in Dublin and Belfast was 
an obvious step, which should be taken. 
But on the question of defense talks, he 
said that the Irish people could be relied 
on to take the necessary measures. ‘There 
was no possibility of discussing this subject 
while the country remained divided. 

Mr. de Valera said this is an interview 
with a representative of the Yorkshire Post. 
He was commenting on an interview with 
Mr. Costello published in that newspaper, 
and in the Irish Times yesterday, which 
quoted the Taoiseach’s readiness to meet 
Lord Brookeborough, and on a leading article 
in the Yorkshire Post. 


The report of the interview quotes Mr. de 
Valera: “I am particularly glad to see a 
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paper like the Yorkshire Post showing an 
interest in this question, which is of funda- 
mental importance,” and goes on: He added 
that the attitude of Britain and of its pub- 
licists when the question of the partition 
of Ireland arose and was discussed, was: 
“Oh, it's a matter for the Irish themselves. 
If only the Irish would agree among them- 
selves.” 

“You seem to want to have it both ways,” 
Mr. de Valera commented. “When there's 
a possibility of Irish agreement you say, 
We must have something to do with it.’ 
If that's your attitude you must share the 
responsibility for the continuance of par- 
tition. Those of us who have been dealing 
with this matter over the past years feel 
that this shows a little of the old imperial 
approach. It is the wrong way. 

“The way to get good relations between 
the two countries is to admit that the ques- 
tion of Irish policy is a matter for Ireland. 
There should be agreement on matters of 
common concern between the representa- 
tives of Ireland, on the one hand, and the 
representatives of Britain, on the other. 
That's the way to get a lasting result. When 
approached in that way you have the good- 
will of both peopies with you.” 

“If there are aspects of the defense of 
the two countries that are of common con- 
cern, then the Irish people through their 
own parliament and in their own interests 
can be relied on to take the measures con- 
sidered necessary,” he said. There is no 
possibility even of discussing this while our 
country remains divided. 

“Mr. Costello has indicated the willing- 
ness of his Government to be represented 
at such a meeting,” he said. “The question 
now is, what is Lord Brookeborough’s atti- 
tude?” 

(Mr. de Valera was in London to attend 
the funeral yesterday of Mr. John Dulanty, 
the former Ambassador to Britain.) 


REPUBLIC’S ATTITUDE 


Mr. Eamon de Valera, T. D., addressing the 
Manchester branch of the Anti-Partition 
League in Manchester last night, said he was 
glad that important papers such as the 
Yorkshire Post, had shown themselves inter- 
ested in the question of partition and about 
what steps might be taken about the reuni- 
fication of the country. He recalled that Mr, 
Costello had expressed his willingness to 
meet the representatives of the six-county 
government. What one wanted to know 
now was what would be Lord Brookebor- 
ough’s attitude. 

As far as the people of the 26 counties 
were concerned, their first objective must be 
to secure unity with the rest of the country. 
Until this objective was achieved, they could 
not regard national independence as having 
been attained. 

The question at the moment was to secure 
independence, rather than confederation or 
how to preserve it. If independence was 
secured, then the people of all Ireland would 
have the same anxiety to preserve the na- 
tion's independence as other nations, and 
would naturally be ready to consider what 
steps they might take, in cooperation with 
other countries, to make their independence 
secure. An All-Ireland. Parliament, com- 
pletely free, would be able to consider what 
steps it might take with Britain and other 
countries toward mutual defense. Defense 
policies could not usefully be discussed un- 
der existing circumstances, That was also 
the position largely during the last war. 
If there was to be any reconsideration of 
Ireland's attitude in a possible future war it 
could only be done by a united Ireland. 

Mr. de Valera told his listeners that the 
Yorkshire Post had stated that certain Brit- 
ish interests were paramount, and that the 
claim of Britain to use Irish ports, etc., 
would have to be maintained. “Britain 
cannot have it both ways,” he asserted. “If 
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this attitude is taken up, Britain must ac- 
cept her share of the responsibility for the 
continuation of partition, and cannot wash 
her hands of it. The claim put up by the 
Yorkshire Post cannot be admitted. It savors 
of the old imperialism which we experienced 
in the past.” 

Referring to the attitude of those in the 
six counties who wanted to remain sepa- 
rated from the rest of their fellow country- 
men, Mr. de Valera said that the principle on 
which they demanded ‘separation would 
equally apply to the majority of the people, 
of say, Tyrone, Fermanagh, Derry city, South 
Down and South Armagh, who desired to 
be separated from the Belfast Parliament 
and to be attached to the 26 counties. At 
present the majority in those areas were 
being held against their will, and coerced to 
remain under a jurisdiction to which they 
would not willingly submit. 


Prepare To Begin Work on Beardstown’s 
New Seawall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Illinois State Journal, of Spring- 
field, III., under date of February 27, 
carried an article dated at Beardstown, 
III., February 26, to this effect, and I 
quote: 

Prepare To Begin Work on Beardstown's 
New Seawall. 


Beardstown, Mr. Speaker, is in Cass 
County, III., and in the 20th Illinois 
District. Representing that area, it was 
my privilege to introduce a bill for the 
original authorization for this work 
which is just starting as outlined in the 
Illinois State Journal. 

Many years ago at the expense of the 
city of Beardstown and the State of 
Illinois, a so-called seawall was con- 
structed. It is my understanding that 
at that time, the engineers stated this 
wall was constructed 28 feet and would 
be high enough to hold back any flood 
water of the Illinois River that might 
come in the future. This did not prove 
to be correct. In 1943, when the Illinois 
River was at flood stage this same sea- 
wall had to be sandbagged to a height of 
over 32 feet. Even then, their situation 
was so precarious that older people and 
children were evacuated from the city. 

Last year, the Civil Functions Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee included funds to start this proj- 
ect which is just now beginning to take 
shape. The budget this year has addi- 
tional funds recommended to be allotted 
for further construction. The total cost 
of this project, Mr. Speaker, is estimated 
at $3 million. This is to protect a city 
of over 6,000 people, factories, flour mills, 
railroad shops, churches, schools, and 
homes. It is justified in every way. 

I simply wish to take a few moments 
before the Congress to personally thank 
the United States Army engineers in 
Washington, in Peoria, and in the Chi- 
cago office for their help and coopera- 
tion. I wish to thank the Civil Functions 
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Subcommittee for their fine cooperation 
as well as the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I wish to thank the entire mem- 
bership of the House for agreeing to the 
authorization and the first appropria- 
tion. 

I am doing this, Mr. Speaker, knowing 
full well that the citizens of Beardstown 
agree with my statements here today in 
thanking the House in their behalf for 
what they have done. 

PREPARE To BrciIn WORK ON BEARDSTOWN’S 
New SEAWALL 

BEaRrpstown, February 26.—Work of driv- 
ing the sheet piling, which is a preliminary 
to the beginning of construction of the new 
seawall here, will start Monday, Several men 
started unloading the several large loads of 
piling Wednesday and 10 men will be on 
hand Monday. 

The Peoria Barge Terminal Co. has the 
subcontract for putting down the piling. 
The Myers Construction Co., which has es- 
tablished offices at Main and Jackson Streets, 
has the contract for building the $3 million 
wall. 


Report of Presidential Committee Re- 
garding Supplies and Reserves of Coal, 
Oil, and Natural Gas for Defense and 
Peacetime Requirements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, early 
in July 1954 a group of Congressmen 
representing the soft-coal fields in east- 
ern United States visited the White 
House and conferred with President 
Eisenhower regarding depressed condi- 
tions in the industry that were having 
adverse effects on the railroads and re- 
lated industries. 

After our conference with President 
Eisenhower the Chief Executive ap- 
pointed an Advisory Committee on En- 
ergy Supplies and Resources Policy. 
The Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Arthur Flemming, was des- 
ignated as chairman with the heads 
of the following agencies serving as 
members; Departments of State, Treas- 
ury, Defense, Justice, the Interior, Com- 
merce, and Labor. 

The White House directive respecting 
the committee's assignment included the 
following specific statements: 

At the direction of the President the com- 
mittee will undertake a study to evaluate 
all factors pertaining to the continued devel- 
opment of energy supplies and resources fuels 
in the United States, with the aim of 
strengthening the national defense, provid- 
ing orderly industrial growth, and assuring 
supplies for our expanding national economy 
and for any future emergency. 

The committee will review factors affect- 
ing the requirements and supplies of the 
major sources of energy including: coal (an- 
thracite, bituminous and lignite, as well as 
coke, coke tars, and synthetic liquid fuels), 
petroleum, and natural gas. 


The committee has been aided greatly 
by an able and representative task force 
appointed pursuant to the President’s 
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instructions. The committee’s recom- 
mendations are set forth as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE REPORT ON ENERGY SUPPLIES 
AND RESOURCES POLICIES 


INTRODUCTION 


The importance of energy to a strong and 
growing economy is clear. As conditions of 
supplies and reserves of coal, oil, and natural 
gas change and as both defense and peace- 
time requirements come more clearly into 
focus, the bearing of Government policies 
upon energy needs reexamination. 

What degree and kind of public regula- 
tion is appropriate to the present situation 
and future outlook? What trade policies 
for energy supplies will most effectively ex- 
press the overlapping national needs for 
adequate protectable supplies in case of war 
and for encouragement of economic growth 
of this country and friendly countries else- 
where in the world? What steps may be 
taken to improve the economic position of 
the coal industry, now seriously depressed, 
without penalizing competing industries, as 
a means of enhancing the ability of that in- 
dustry to contribute to the national defense? 
More particularly, should specific changes be 
made in tax, freight rate, research, Govern- 
ment purchasing, or other policies in the 
energy field? 

These and other policy questions press for 
careful review and decision. 

On July 30, 1954, the President established 
an Advisory Committee on Energy Supplies 
and Resources Policy. The Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization was designated 
as chairman and the heads of the following 
agencies served as members: Departments of 
State, Treasury, Defense, Justice, the In- 
terior, Commerce, and Labor. 

The White House directive respecting the 
committee’s assignment included the follow- 
ing specific. statements: 

“At the direction of the President, the 
committee will undertake a study to evalu- 
ate all factors pertaining to the continued 
development of energy supplies and resources 
fuels in the United States, with the aim of 
strengthening the national defense, provid- 
ing orderly industrial growth, and assuring 
supplies for our expanding national economy 
and for any future emergency. 

“The committee will review factors affect- 
ing the requirements and supplies of the 
major sources of energy including: coal 
(anthracite, bituminous, and lignite, as well 
as coke, coke tars, and synthetic liquid 
fuels); petroleum and natural gas.” 

The committee has been aided greatly by 
an able and representative task force ap- 
pointed pursuant to the President’s instruc- 
tions. The committee's recommendations 
are set forth below. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. Natural gas regulation 

We believe the problem of natural gas 
regulation should be approached from the 
viewpoint of assuring adequate supplies and 
the discovery and development of additional 
reserves to support such supplies, in the in- 
terests of national defense, an expanding 
domestic economy, and reasonable prices to 
consumers. 

To secure these objectives, it is essential 
to give due consideration to (1) the opera- 
tions known as the production of natural 
gas, (2) the transportation of gas in inter- 
state transmission lines, and (3) the distri- 
bution of gas in municipalities. Individual 
companies may engage in more than one of 
these activities. Each operation of such 
companies should be treated by like criteria 


according to its appropriate industry func- 
tion. 

In the production of natural gas it is 
important that sound conservation prac- 
tices be continued. This area of conser- 
vation management is under the jurisdic- 
tion of State conservation commissioners. 
In the interest of a sound fuels policy and 
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the protection of the national defense and 
consumer interests by assuring such a con- 
tinued exploration for and development of 
adequate reserves as to provide an adequate 
supply of natural gas, we believe the Federal 
Government should not control the produc- 
tion, gathering, processing, or sale of natural 
gas prior to its entry into an interstate 
transmission line. 

The interstate transmission of natural 
gas by the interstate transmission lines and 
the subsequent sale of such gas for resale 
is a public utility function and should be 
under the regulation of the Federal Power 
Commission. In considering the certifica- 
tion of new lines and applications for in- 
creased rates based on new or renegotiated 
purchase contracts, the Commission should 
consider, in order to provide protection for 
the consumer, not only the assurance of sup- 
ply but also whether the contract prices of 
the natural gas which the applicant has 
contracted to buy are competitively arrived 
at and represent the reasonable market field 
price, giving due consideration, in the in- 
terest of competition, to the reasonableness 
and appropriateness of contract provisions 
as they relate to existing or future market 
field prices. 

The several States or their political sub- 
divisions should continue to provide the pub- 
lic utility regulation of distributing com- 
panies in accordance with usual utility 
practices. 

Thus the complete cycle of natural gas 
production, transmission and utilization will 
be appropriately regulated: the production 
and conservation of natural gas by the State 
conservation commissions; the interstate 
transmission of natural gas by the Federal 
Power Commission; and the distribution by 
the local public utility commissions, 


2. Sales below cost by interstate pipeline 
companies 


The basic principles regarding the regula- 
tion of natural gas and the use of alternative 
energy resources should be as far as possible 
that of free choice by the consumer and 
free and fair competition among suppliers. 
This, it is confidently thought, will provide 
most effectively for the assurance and flexi- 
bility of energy supply, both for economic 
growth and strong security readiness. But 
sales either for resale or direct consumption 
below actual cost plus a fair proportion of 
fixed charges which drive out competing fuels 
constitute unfair competition and are inimi- 
cal to a sound fuels economy. 

The committee recommends, therefore, 
that appropriate action be taken that will 
prohibit sales by interstate pipelines either 
for resale or for direct consumption, which 
drive out competing fuels because the charges 
are below actual cost plus a fair proportion 
of fixed charges, 


3. Eminent domain for natural-gas storage 


The power of eminent domain for the ac- 
quisition of surface and mineral rights for 
the development of underground storage res- 
ervoirs should be granted subject to appro- 
priate safeguards to protect the public safety, 
including the mining industry. 


4. Crude oil imports and residual 
fuel oil imports 


An expanding domestic oil industry, plus 
a healthy oil industry in friendly countries 
which help to supply the United States 
market, constitute basically important ele- 
ments in the kind of industrial strength 
which contributes most to a strong national 
defense. Other energy industries, especially 
coal, must also maintain a level of operation 
which will make possible rapid expansion in 
output should that become necessary. In 
this complex picture both domestic produc- 
tion and imports have important parts to 
play; neither should be sacrificed to the 
other. 

Since World War II importation of crude 
oil and residual fuel oil into the United 
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States has increased substantially, with the 
result that today these oils supply a sig- 
nificant part of the United States market 
for fuels. 

The committee believes that if the im- 
ports of crude and residual oils should ex- 
ceed significantly the respective proportions 
that these imports of oils bore to the pro- 
duction of domestic crude oil in 1954, the 
domestic fuels situation could be so im- 
paired as to endanger the orderly industrial 
growth which assures the military and civil- 
ian supplies and reserves that are necessary 
to the national defense. There would be 
an inadequate incentive for exploration and 
the discovery of new sources of supply. 

In view of the foregoing, the committee 
concludes that in the interest of national 
defense imports should be kept in the bal- 
ance recommended above. It is highly de- 
sirable that this be done by voluntary, in- 
dividual action of those who are importing 
or those who become importers of crude or 
residual oil. The committee believes that 
every effort should be made and will be made 
to avoid the necessity of governmental in- 
tervention. 

The committee recommends, however, that 
if in the future the imports of crude oil 
and residual fuel oils exceed significantly 
the respective proportions that such im- 
ported oils bore to domestic production of 
crude oil in 1954, appropriate action should 
be taken. 

The committee recommends further that 
the desirable proportionate relationships be- 
tween imports and domestic production be 
reviewed from time to time in the light of 
industrial expansion and changing economic 
and national defense requirements. 

In arriving at these conclusions and rec- 
ommendations, the committee has taken into 
consideration the importance to the econ- 
omies of friendly countries of their oil ex- 
ports to the United States as well as the 
importance to the United States of the 
accessibility of foreign oil supplies both in 
peace and war. 

5. Petroleum refining capacity 

The Departments of Defense and the In- 
terior should have studies made by their 
staffs and expert advisers as to the adequacy 
of present and prospective refinery capacity, 
both as to amount and dispersal, as well as 
other factors, to determine the need for any 
measures to maintain refinery capacity nec- 
essary for defense purposes, particularly the 
capacity operated by small, independent 
refineries. 

6. Tax incentives 

(a) Present tax provisions on coal, oil, and 
gas production have been an important fac- 
tor in encouraging development of energy 
sources at a pace about in keeping with 
demand. Further analysis and study by 
the appropriate branches of the Government 
should from time to time be made to review 
the amount and method of making such 
allowances to maintain proper relationships 
with continuing changes in other features 
of the tax law. Any changes which may be 
proposed in the future must be analyzed in 
terms of their probable effect on development 
of domestic resources needed for economic 
progress and national defense as well as the 
fiscal and tax policies of the Government. 

(b) Retroactive tax legislation and special 
relief provisions should be avoided. 

(c) Accelerated amortization should be 
used only to insure the maintenance of a 
sound mobilization base for energy supplies. 


7. Research and development program for 
coal 


We recognize that coal is a great national 
asset and endorse a cooperative study to 
determine what research and development 
could be undertaken. The coal industry and 
both Federal and State Governments should 
participate in this study and its cost. 
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8. Unemployment and business distress in 
the coal industry 


We recognize that serious unemployment 
and business distress exist in the coal indus- 
try and recommend that the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on the Soft Coal Industry 
be continued for the purpose of developing 
for Cabinet consideration specific action pro- 
grams to alleviate these conditions. 


9. Coal freight rates 


In order to maintain coal's vitality as an 
instrument of national defense by improv- 
ing currently its ability to compete with 
other fuels, the railroads, by voluntary 
action, and, in the absence thereof, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, by com- 
pulsory order, should adjust freight rates 
to the extent necessary to remove the exces- 
sive and disproportionate contribution that 
coal rates are making to meet the cost of 
other unprofitable services of the railroad 
industry. Train load rates should be estab- 
lished to reflect the lower costs of such 
service, 

10. Coal exports 


(a) The Government should urge foreign 
governments to reduce unreasonable dis- 
criminatory restrictions against imports of 
United States coal. 

(b) The Government, when making for- 
eign loans, should use its best efforts to ob- 
tain provisions to prevent discrimination 
against United States coal. Discrimination 
would be judged to exist when United States 
coal imports are disallowed despite its avail- 
ability at costs no higher than foreign coal. 

(c) The Government should expedite ef- 
forts to establish credits through the Export- 
Import Bank to foreign banking institutions 
in countries where there is reasonable pros- 
pect of repayment so that American coal 
exporters can offer more competitive pay- 
ment terms to foreign customers. 

(d) Where United States coal can be sup- 
plied competitively with other available coal, 
the Government should use its best efforts 
to enlarge the participation of United States 
coal in the foreign aid program. 

(e) The Government should compensate 
for higher shipping costs when incurred as 
a result of the requirement that 50 percent 
of all shipments be in United States ships 
at fair and reasonable United States market 
rates. 


11. Mobilization requirements for coke 


The Committee believes that present and 
prospective rates of shutdown and dis- 
mantling of slot-type coke ovens will leave 
inadequate coking capacity to support full 
mobilization production of steel and other 
essential wartime industry. 

On the basis of national security, coke re- 
quirements can only be met if the Office of 
Defense Mobilization is directed to prepare 
plans to make the necessary arrangements 
and tests to expand coke production rapidly 
in the case of an emergency. 


12. Government fuel purchasing policy 


In working out a more consistent and 
equitable coal purchase policy, the follow- 
ing steps should be taken: 

(a) The Secretary of Labor under the 
Walsh-Healey Act should pursue his present 
policy of making determinations of wage 
standards applicable in the coal-producing 
areas and should establish these standards at 
the earliest practicable date. 

(b) The Government agencies should, to 
the extent practicable, purchase not less 
than 75 percent of their estimated annual 
coal requirements on a contract basis. 

(c) All Government agencies purchasing 
coal should, prior to and after the award of 
the contract, verify the quality of the coal 
offered and supplied to the agencies. 

(d) All Government contracts for the pur- 
chase of coal should contain appropriate 
escalator clauses which protect the buyer and 
the seller. 
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(e) In instances where it is not possible 
for a Government agency to take all the coal 
for which it has contracted, the deficit 
should be apportioned equitably among all 
participating contract suppliers without pen- 
alty to the Government. 

(f) Coal suppliers should be required to 
submit, along with their bids, proof of their 
ability to produce the requirements at the 
times specified. 

(g) All coal suppliers to the Government, 
regardless of size, should comply with the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. 

(h) All transactions with the Govern- 
ment relating to coal purchases and supply 
should be public information. 

(i) The domestic fuel purchasing policies 
set forth above should be applied to pur- 
chases of coal by companies acting as agents 
for the Federal Government, as well as to 
purchases made direct by Government agen- 
cies. 

Prior to the purchase of any fuel by a Fed- 
eral Government agency having a large an- 
nual use of fuel, that agency should request 
advice from the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion as to how this purchase can contribute 
to the maintenance of a strong mobilization 
base within the domestic fuels industry. The 
Office of Defense Mobilization should be di- 
rected by Executive order to develop a 
mechanism for accomplishing this objective. 


H. R. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 18 the House passed the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act to which I was 
opposed and voted against because of 
the domestic market being faced with 
cheap foreign articles that are imported 
into this country in direct competition 
with our industries. Our industries are 
suffering from the lack of markets, and 
this ultimately produces unemployment. 

My position is well fortified through a 
news article from the Escanaba Daily 
Press, a daily newspaper published in my 
congressional district. The article sets 
forth conditions that exist in a small in- 
dustry of the 11th District of Michigan. 

Under permission granted, I include 
the article entitled “Cheap Foreign Ply- 
wood Is Threat to United States Indus- 
try,” and that it become a part of the 
ReEcorp so my colleagues may be informed 
as to how cheap foreign products are 
threatening small industries in the 
United States of America: 

CHEAP FOREIGN PLYWOOD Is THREAT TO UNITED 
STATES INDUSTRY 

The American hardwood plywood indus- 
try, taking an alarmed look at the rising 
tide of unfair import competition, is asking 
that tariff concessions be modified and 
quotas imposed on imports of hardwood ply- 
wood. 

The story of the import plywood problem 
and its effect upon the industry in Escanaba, 
Gladstone, and throughout the Nation was 
told recently in Escanaba by R. D. Behm, 
Chicago, director of the trade-promotion pro- 
gram for the Hardwood Plywood Institute. 
Behm talked to the Escanaba Rotary Club, 
where he was introduced by Russell Lee, 
Birds Eye Veneer Co. official. 
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Behm reported that the domestic industry 
is being seriously injured by tariff reductions 
that have resulted in a sharp rise in imports, 


LOST 300 JOBS 


“The imported plywoods are being sold in 
America at unfair prices much below those 
required by domestic producers to remain 
in business,” Behm noted. He said the Hard- 
wood Plywood Institute cited these facts in 
an application for an investigation by the 
United States Tariff Commission. 

The application to the Tariff Commission 
to modify tariff concessions on cheaply pro- 
duced foreign plywood and impose quotas 
on imports will be heard in Washington on 
March 22. 

Birds Eye Veneer Co. and Northwestern 
Plywood and Veneer will be among members 
of the Hardwood Plywood Association repre- 
sented at the hearing. These 2 local in- 
dustries, together with related woods and 
sawmill operations, have lost an estimated 
300 jobs to the community because of the 
cheap foreign imports. 

The mounting volume of imports, accord- 
ing to the application, has decreased do- 
mestic producers’ share of the American 
market, depressed domestic prices, and 
caused substantial unemployment and wage 
losses among American plywood workers. 


IMPORTS CLIMBING 


Tariff concessions were made in 1936, 1949, 
and 1950, the application pointed out. The 
last revision provided for reductions of up 
to 50 percent from the rates prevailing in 
1949. 

Detailing the results of the lowered duties, 
the application asserted that— 

Imports rose from 63,362,000 square feet 
in 1950 to 220,424,000 square feet in 1953, an 
increase of 348 percent. They have contin- 
ued to climb in 1954, amounting to 133,- 
750,000 square feet in the first half of the 
year, compared with 98,831,000 square feet 
in the corresponding period of 1953. This 
represented a gain of 35.3 percent. Third 
quarter totals recently released show im- 
ported plywood amounting to 124 million 
square feet against domestic production of 
177 million square feet. 

Japan, which accounts for 57.4 percent of 
the imports, boosted its shipments to this 
country by 506 percent last year, as com- 
pared with 1952. Finland, the second-larg- 
est exporter, registered a gain of 583 percent. 


FLOODING THE MARKET 


Shipments of domestic producers, on the 
other hand, dropped from 451,663,000 square 
feet in the first 6 months of 1953 to 337,- 
043,000 square feet in the first half of this 
year. 

In 1951 the ratio of domestic hardwood 
plywood on the domestic market was 12 
square feet to each square foot of imported 
Plywood. By the first half of this year the 
ratio had shrunk to 2.5 square feet to one. 
Currently, the rate is closer to 14 square 
feet to one. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics shows 
that the price index for hardwood plywood 
declined from 108.4 in 1953 to 101.9 for Jan- 
uary and February 1954. The price in- 
dex for all commodities, however rose from 
110.1 in 1953 to 110.8 for January of this 
year. 

HUGE WAGE LOSS 


A survey of 43 domestic plywood plants, 
among the industry’s total of 142, revealed 
that employment was 19.3 percent lower 
in the first quarter of 1954 than in the 
similar period of 1953. The reduction in 
hours worked amounted to 26.8 percent. 

Estimated wage losses to American work- 
ers as a result of this curtailed output was 
$2 million Extension of the same rate of 
reduction to the entire industry would indi- 
cate a total wage loss of $5 million to $6 
million for that period. 
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The Institute’s membership accounts for 
about 60 percent of the total domestic pro- 
duction of market hardwood plywood, ac- 
cording to the application. 

While Canada is among the larger plywood 
exporting countries, the application said, 
production costs of Canadian manufacturers 
do not permit them to sell at prices com- 
parable to the unfair prices charged by Japa- 
nese and Finnish producers, 


Stop the Smuggling of Narcotics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, since the 
end of World War II there has been a 
sharp increase in the crime rate through- 
out the country, due in large measure 
to the social upheavals during and after 
the war, the lack of discipline, and the 
breakup of many family units. Most 
deplorable is the growth of juvenile de- 
linquency, particularly the large number 
of youthful drug addicts. 

In recent years narcotic addiction 
among teen-agers has reached alarming 
proportions in many of our major cities. 
These young addicts are often driven to 
commit serious crimes in order to obtain 
the necessary funds to purchase drugs. 
Unfortunately, the American public is 
not sufficiently aware of the problem and 
the menace it constitutes to our youth. 
Our laws are too lax in meting out pun- 
ishment to those who peddle drugs 
among teen-agers, and the hand of our 
Federal Government must be strength- 
ened if we desire to gain control of the 
situation. 

Above all, it is absolutely necessary 
that we locate the origin and roots of the 
narcotics trade and expose the evil men 
who bring this poison into our country 
for illicit purposes and force it into the 
hands of inexperienced and thrill- 
seeking youth. Most narcotics are im- 
ported from the Far East, the Middle 
East, and Africa. They are smuggled 
into this country by ship and plane as 
well as across our borders, and then dis- 
tributed to the dope traffic to continue its 
deadly work, whose only harvest con- 
sists of broken and agonized lives. 

If we can succeed in plugging up this 
evil trade and corrosion of human lives, 
we will have solved much of the problem. 
About 2 or 3 years ago, Harry M. Durn- 
ing, the collector of customs for the port 
of New York, stated that only 1 of every 
5 ships entering the port of New York 
can be searched for smuggled narcotics 
because of the lack of sufficient person- 
nel in the customs service. I do not 
know to what extent this situation has 
been remedied since then, but the prob- 
lem is still very much with us. 

Congress must take effective action to 
suppress this vile trade by giving the 
Bureau of Customs the means and the 
men with which to operate in the proper 
enforcement of our antismuggling laws. 

For this reason, I have introduced to- 
day a bill in Congress which provides for 
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the establishment of a United States cus- 
toms port patrol and a United States 
customs border patrol in the Treasury 
Department’s Bureau of Customs in 
order to increase the effectiveness of this 
agency in dealing with the smuggling of 
narcotics into this country. These are 
to be law-enforcement bodies with ade- 
quate personnel and equipment for use 
in patrol work in our harbors, airports, 
along the coasts and borders. Officers 
of these patrol services shall be empow- 
ered to enforce the antismuggling laws 
of the United States, to make searches 
of all vessels, as well as seizures and ar- 
rests in accordance with our laws. 

Mr. Speaker, the customs patrol officer 
is our best and most effective obstacle to 
the constant flow of illegal narcotics 
from our docks, airports, and borders. 
He is the only law-enforcement officer 
regularly assigned on a 24-hour basis to 
apprehend and arrest the dope smug- 
glers, By increasing the ranks of these 
men and giving them the necessary 
authority to pursue their antismuggling 
assignments, we shall be able to root out 
this evil. 

Parents, teachers, welfare agencies, 
civic organizations, church groups, and 
most of all, our young people them- 
selves, whose health, morale, and careers 
are at stake, will heartily endorse this 
action by Congress. I urge all of my 
colleagues to support my bill and I call 
for its speedy enactment. Remember 
that each day’s delay means the addi- 
tional sacrifice of young American lives. 


Ernest Hemingway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, in 1954, a coveted honor was awarded 
to a distinguished native of Oak Park, 
III., when Mr. Ernest Hemingway re- 
ceived the Nobel prize for literature. 
Another tribute, which I am sure was 
warmly appreciated by Mr. Hemingway, 
was occasioned by the announcement of 
this award. 

This tribute came from a group of 
outstanding Pan-American scholars and 
educators, assembled at the bicenten- 
nial conference of Columbia University 
on Responsible Freedom in the Americas, 
and was the result of the only resolution 
approved by the conference. Six former 
presidents of Latin American Republics 
were participants in the conference, Dr. 
Alberto Lleras Camargo, of Colombia; 
Dr. Eduardo Santos, of Colombia; Dr. 
Galo Plaza, of Ecuador; Dr. Ricardo Al- 
faro, of Panama; Dr. Otilio Ulate, of 
Costa Rica; and Dr. Carlos Davila, of 
Chile, who is now secretary general of 
the Organization of American States. 

The conference approved a resolution 
submitted by Dr. Jorge Manach, of Cuba, 
which called for a commendatory mes- 
sage to be sent to Mr. Hemingway, and 
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the following message was sent in behalf 
of the conference: 


By awarding Ernest Hemingway the litera- 
ture prize for 1954, the Nobel Prize Com- 
mittee has rendered a well-deserved tribute 
to a great novelist whose works have reflected 
with virile energy a passion for liberty and 
justice, a love of the heroic in man, and a 
generous concern for human suffering. As- 
sembled on the occasion of the bicenten- 
nial conference of Columbia University on 
Responsible Freedom in the Americas, writers 
and teachers of both Americas send their 
congratulations to the great author of The 
Old Man and the Sea. In their behalf this 
message is sent. 


American Good Government Society 
Honors Hon. Howard W. Smith, of 
Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to attend, on Tuesday evening, 
February 22, 1955, the third annual 
George Washington awards dinner of 
the American Good Government Society. 

The American Good Government So- 
ciety was formed in 1942 for the purpose 
of fostering good government in America 
and to reinspire a wide and deeper ap- 
preciation of the American political sys- 
tem, through a clearer understanding 
of it. 

This organization is endeavoring to 
bring to our citizens the realization of 
the importance of maintaining our Gov- 
ernment as it was founded and set up 
under the Constitution. It is rendering 
a real and important service to the 
country. 

In 1952 the society established the 
George Washington awards that it pre- 
sents to outstanding citizens who have 
rendered distinguished service beyond 
the call of duty to good government in 
America. 

It has presented two awards for each 
of the past 3 years. In 1953 the society 
honored Senator Harry F. Byrp and the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft. In 1954 the 
recipients were the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover and Gov. Allan Shivers, of Texas. 
This year, the society honored the Hon- 
orable Howarp W. Smiru, Member of the 
House of Representatives from Virginia, 
and Gen. Robert E. Wood. 

I am most pleased that the outstand- 
ing services that Representative SMITH 
has rendered our Nation are being recog- 
nized by the presentation of this award. 

“Judge” SMITH, as he is affectionately 
called by his colleagues and many 
friends, is one of the outstanding states- 
men of America today. He stands for 
and represents the highest ideals in pub- 
lic life. He is one of the most beloved 
as well as one of the most influential 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. He is admired for his keen in- 
tellect, his ability to grasp a situation 
quickly and for his determination to do 
what he thinks is right and best for his 
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country regardless of the political con- 
sequences. All of us love and admire 
him for the statesmanship he has ex- 
hibited down through the years and join 
with the society in its description of his 
virtues set out in the award which is as 
follows: 

Howarp WortH SMITH, statesman, lawyer, 
farmer and banker, has served the public 
weal for more than 30 years—as judge and 
as Representative in Congress, becoming 
chairman of the Committee on Rules in the 
84th Congress. 

Among his notable achievements are the 
Smith Act of 1940, which declared the law 
under which Communist leaders have been 
convicted, and the constructive investiga- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Board 
which led to the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947. 

Law is the eternal sense of justice of the 
community. Law is because law was, un- 
written, unfolding and growing as man 
moves slowly toward civilization. Spurious 
edicts, pretending to be law but not law at 
all, are struck down when the law is re- 
stored. 

In any early restoration of law the wisdom 
of Judge Smiru will be a vital influence. 
We can rejoice in numbering this Virginia 
gentleman among the Nation’s most illus- 
trious sons. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I herewith include the ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable HOWARD 
W. Smit on the night of February 22, 
1955, when the American Good Govern- 
ment Society bestowed upon him its 
George Washington good government 
award: 

The basic ground rules of good government 
upon which our Republic was founded was 
the principle that matters of controversy be- 
tween the States and relations with foreign 
governments should be delegated to the 
Federal Government, while the solution of 
all domestic and local problems should be 
reserved to the respective States. 

It was the guiding principle of the framers 
of our Constitution. 

It was the very heart of the contract be- 
tween the Thirteen Original Colonies as ex- 
pressed in the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. It was implicit throughout every 
word, every sentence, and every paragraph. 

It was summed up so that “he who runs 
might read,” in the brief words of the 10th 
amendment: “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people.” 

When that amendment was adopted, as the 
last and final clause in the Bill of Rights, 
the American people meant it. The great 
bulk of the American people, regardless of 
party affiliation, mean it just as earnestly to- 
day. 

The difference is that the framers of the 
Constitution were painfully aware of their 
recent wrongs that required remedy. As the 
country grew and prospered, the people be- 
came neglectful and indifferent to the basic 
principles of government that brought about 
that growth and prosperity. 

A spirit of slothful indifference replaced 
alert determination. Today we have reached 
a point of centralized government that has 
swallowed up the reserve States rights. We 
have transferred the administration of jus- 
tice away from home into the strange and 
faraway hands of the Federal Courts. 

The legislative department has usurped the 
power to deal with a multitude of local prob- 
lems reserved by the Constitution to the 
States and in doing so has delegated to the 
executive department the power to fill in the 
details of administration by regulations hav- 
ing the force and effect of law. While the 
Chief Executive confronted with a huge and 
overwhelming mass of administrative detail 
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has, in turn, delegated the power to make 
regulations to sundry minor executives not 
elected by or responsible to the people. 

Each such departure from constitutional 
standards has directly or indirectly deprived 
the citizen of some constitutional liberty 
until today the individual American citizen 
is gradually being placed under compulsion 
and his daily life and activities controtled by 
the judgment of the Federal courts, the acts 
of Congress, and the edicts of the executive 
department to an extent never remotely con- 
ceived by the authors of the Constitution. 

Today we have what might be called gov- 
ernment by delegation of authority. 

Local communities have delegated to State 
legislatures local problems that could best 
be solved at home, in return for a mess of 
financial pottage from the State legislatures. 

The State governments have delegated to 
the Congress problems that could be best 
solved at home by the States, in return for 
handouts from the Federal Treasury of their 
own money. Congress, in turn, catching the 
spirit of the times, has passed out the appro- 
priations from money derived from taxes 
imposed upon the citizens of the States and 
exported to Washington to be, in turn, doled 
back to the States after deduction of an 
appropriate but substantial toll. Along with 
the appropriations and as a condition, go 
laws curtailing the freedom of the citizen, 
and then the whole impossible mess is turned 
over to the Executive to administer, abdi- 
cating to him the legislative power to make 
regulations having the effect of law, a viola- 
tion of which subjects the citizen to crim- 
inal penalties in the Federal courts. But 
the end of delegation is not yet. The Presi- 
dent delegates the authority given him by 
Congress to the heads of departments and 
agencies. They, in turn, delegate it to the 
heads of bureaus; and to whom the bureaus 
delegate the actual writing of these regula- 
tions or laws, only God knows. 

Congress finally found it necessary to pro- 
vide for a daily publication known as the 
Federal Register, in which the executive 
departments are required to publish each 
day all new regulations which now control 
the lives and activities of our citizens. 

I mention this for the information of the 
unwary citizen, who may prefer what free- 
dom he still enjoys to a Federal jail house, 
with the advice that he peruse the Federal 
Register along with his daily paper. 

On top of this whole mess of delegation, 
administration and confusion sits the ju- 
dicial department, the ultimate and final 
arbiter of our constitutional rights. 

So when the Supreme Court speaks the 
final word we all, including the present 
speaker, relieve our blood pressure by exer- 
cising our remaining constitutional pre- 
rogative of abusing the Court. 

What is the remedy? 

There is only one, 

Congress refiects the will of the people. 
The will of the people is transmitted to Con- 
gress by those who make the loudest noise, 
and the most convincing threats of political 
reprisal. 

Until and unless the great mass and ma- 
jority of our thinking people awaken to 
their responsibility and assert their demands 
for sound and constitutional government 
and a return to the constitutional limits 
upon the functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment, we shall continue the present policy 
until sometime, some sad day, we find that 
we have gone too far to retrace our steps. 

In a democracy a people get the kind of 
government they deserve. 

If they think little, they deserve little. If 
they do little about it, they get little results. 

If the present trend of government away 
from the sovereignty and the reserved rights 
of the States is wrong, as I believe it is 

. tragically wrong, it will continue wrong as 
long as a slothful and indifferent people re- 
main impervious to, and neglectful of, the 
danger signals flying all about them. 
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Block Ike Plan Is Brainchild of Economic 
Planners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Mcrch 2, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
people in this country who sincerely be- 
lieve that the free enterprise economic 
system is no good and should be replaced 
either piecemeal or entirely by some form 
of state socialism. 

Why, when all evidence points to the 
fact that our present system of free en- 
terprise is the greatest system ever de- 
vised by the mind of man for his own 
betterment, these people persist in their 
beliefs is a mystery to me. They need 
but look at the result of state socialism 
wherever it has been tried to see physical 
evidence of its inadequacies. 

An interesting article in the current 
issue of the U. S. News & World Report 
detailing the deterioration of Britain’s 
defenses observes that the quantity and 
quality of that Nation’s armaments went 
into immediate decline during her post- 
war flirtation with socialism. Under the 
socialistic scheme of things neither 
peacetime nor wartime items flowed into 
Britain’s economy as they did under the 
free-enterprise system. 

Nevertheless the economic planners 
in this country are determined in their 
efforts “to halt and reverse the Eisen- 
hower administration’s counteroffensive 
on behalf of private enterprise and less 
Government dictation” as is set forth in 
the following column by Ray Tucker: 

HALT Ike PLAN WELL DESIGNED 
(By Ray Tucker) 

WASHINGTON.—The most unpublicized con- 
flict at Washington today concerns the at- 
tempt of the so-called economic planners 
of New Deal stamp to halt and reverse the 
Eisenhower administration’s counteroffensive 
on behalf of private enterprise and less Gov- 
ernment dictation. 

Opponents of Ike’s milder measures have 
two main objectives: They do not expect to 
enact their more advanced and radical pro- 
posals at this session, awaiting possible re- 
turn to power in 1956 or 1960. They plan to 
expand or to kill off his offerings. 

They do not want them to be given even 
a temporary trial lest the success of the 
measures check their movement for Govern- 
ment intervention and operation in almost 
every field of human activity. 


“ECONOMIC POULTICES” 


They argue, for instance, that Eisenhower 
proposals on Federal aid to health, educa- 
tion, and highways are mere economic poul- 
tices. The most spectacular example of the 
conflict in philosophy is illustrated by the 
quarrel over Washington’s contribution to 
improvement of national health. 

Ike wants the work to be done by private 
insurance companies with minimum finan- 
cial assistance from the Government. The 
“planners,” who resemble the British Fa- 
bians that led Britain step by step into a 
Labor-Socialist regime, demand compulsory 
health insurance. They would finance their 
bedside scheme along the lines of social se- 
curity—namely, by direct payments from 
everybody's pay check. 
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If Ike's plan is adopted and gives promise 
of success in its initial stages, their alterna- 
tive will lose its appeal. There is nothing so 
difficult to defeat as demonstrated success in 
politics. 

Similar strategy has been applied to the 
farm problem. Ike believes that flexible price 
supports will maintain farm income, lower 
retail prices, dispose of surpluses. The plan- 
ners still insist on the Brannan plan, with 
Uncle Sam paying the difference between 
the market price and the higher Govern- 
ment-financed support figures. 


PRIVATE EXPANSION PLAN 


Likewise with power. As in the Dixon- 
Yates contract, the White House seeks to 
limit the Government's investments and 
operations in this field, as well as in atomic 
developments. President Eisenhower advo- 
cates private expansion to a maximum de- 
gree under a partnership of local, private, 
and Federal interests. 

His enemies demand continued Govern- 
ment production of power, although Uncle 
Sam and local political units now generate 
about 20 percent of the Nation's electricity. 

The planners want Washington aid in ob- 
taining contracts for a guaranteed annual 
wage. They demand higher minimum-wage 
levels, to be policed and enforced by NLRB 
and the Labor Department. They insist upon 
greater control of credit by Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve System. 

They urge a vast public-works building 
blueprint after the pattern of Roosevelt- 
Ickes-Hopkins programs in the depression. 
They shout for far larger foreign-aid funds, 
with the United States economic reforms 
aboard. 


AIM TO DEFEAT IKE’s COMPROMISES 


Although recognizing that fulfillment of 
their dreams and ambitions under Repub- 
lican rule is impossible, the liberals’ main 
aim is to keep alive agitation for their 
schemes. When they recapture the White 
House and Congress, they hope to transform 
them into reality. Meanwhile, they must 
defeat Ike's milder compromises. 

Ironically, they may get help from GOP 
conservatives on Capitol Hill, who think that 
Ike is too radical. They refuse to recognize 
his program as a holding action. 


Let Us Fight Against Multiple Sclerosis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, for all of 
us concerned with the health of the Na- 
tion, there is a problem of vital ur- 
gency—and that is to control the disas- 
trous effects of the crippling disease, 
multiple sclerosis. 

In thousands of households there are 
young mothers and young fathers 
stricken with disabling multiple sclerosis. 
This means that there are mothers who 
cannot take care of their homes—guide 
their children—play with their children. 
That there are fathers who must cease 
being breadwinners; who are unable to 
assume their role as the head of the 
family unit, This also means that there 
are young men and women throughout 
the land—some in college, who are forced 
to give up their education; some just 
starting on careers they are unable to 
pursue; because they have been afflicted 
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with MS, which is the popular abbrevia- 
tion for multiple sclerosis. 

Multiple sclerosis is indeed a matter 
of pressing import to the Nation for, at 
this time, the cause and cure of this in- 
sidious disease are unknown. It attacks 
mostly young adults in the prime of 
youth—those between the ages of 20 and 
40—the very best, the most productive 
years, of any person’s life, and it strikes 
at the very heart of the basic foundations 
of our society—the home and the family. 

Let me try to explain for a moment, 
for those of you who may not understand 
the nature of this mysterious illness, just 
what this is all about. I have tried to 
find out for myself and I will speak in 
terms which I have understood, as a lay- 
man, from my discussions with doctors 
who have specialized in this field. 

Multiple sclerosis is a disease of the 
central nervous system. It gets its name 
from the fact that multiple, or “many,” 
sclerosis, or “scars,” form in certain areas 
of the brain and spinal cord. This re- 
sults in what may be likened to a short 
circuit, nerve impulses which usually 
pass through the central nervous system 
are blocked by scar tissue which has 
formed on nerve covering. Then we 
have the usual symptoms of the disease 
which may be: paralysis in hands, arms, 
and legs; blurred or double vision; stag- 
gering gait; garbled speech; loss of per- 
sonal functions. A victim of MS may 
have one or all of these distressing symp- 
toms. The ordinary dignities with 
which most of us are privileged—such 
as washing ourselves, dressing ourselves, 
taking a walk around the block, reading 
or watching television—all these private 
necessities, pleasures, and privileges are 
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often denied sufferers of multiple sclero- 
sis. Some victims are ambulatory; some 
are on crutches or in wheelchairs; most 
severe cases are bedridden. There are 
about one quarter of a million victims 
of MS in the country. 

Because MS is usually progressive, and 
thus far incurable, it presents a problem 
of care and financial stress which always 
goes with chronic long-term illness. 

I am glad to say that all is not black 
in this picture. Something is being done 
across the Nation to help the victims of 
multiple sclerosis. In 1946, with the 
founding of the National Multiple Scle- 
rosis Society, an intensive program of 
research and patient-care service for 
MS sufferers was begun. Today the so- 
ciety is a vast organization with some 65 
chapters throughout the United States, 
all supported by public funds. The so- 
ciety is a clearing houses in MS for all 
up-to-date scientific and self-help infor- 
mation for patients and physicians. 

Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, this year, 
as in the previous year, is honorary 
chairman of the campaign to raise funds 
for this very important and worthy or- 
ganization. In this respect, Mrs. Eisen- 
hower is a real helpmate to her husband, 
for our own Mr. President has been a 
stanch ally in helping Congress to ap- 
propriate funds for continued and ex- 
panded aid in the fight against chronic 
neurological, crippling illness. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has made magnificent 
strides throughout the country in the 
field of rehabilitation of the disabled. 
The President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped has 
worked with nonprofit health organiza- 
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tions, such as the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, in spurring the pub- 
lic's support and industry's support in 
the help to our disabled. 

There is much reason for hope in the 
multiple-sclerosis problem. Leading sci- 
entists in universities and laboratories 
throughout the land and beyond its bor- 
ders are engaged in intensive research— 
about 45 projects in all—to find the an- 
swers to the cause and cure of multiple 
sclerosis. Clinics for the rehabilitation 
of multiple-sclerosis victims are in oper- 
ation, teaching independence and self- 
reliance to the severely handicapped. 
All this heartening work is being done 
under the guidance and support of the 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 
which in turn is dependent upon public 
funds and governmental appropriations 
in order to sustain and expand its prom- 
ising work. 

Each year the Government appropri- 
ates funds to the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 
This vast Institute, which is conducted 
by our foremost research scientists, is at 
present investigating the causes and 
treatment of multiple sclerosis. It is 
one more example of hope in dealing 
with this problem. 

I urge all of my fellow Congressmen 
to give serious thought to the ways in 
which each of us, in our own way, may 
help in the fight against crippling mul- 
tiple sclerosis. Perhaps we may serve on 
special committees, perhaps we may be 
able to fight for bigger and better appro- 
priations in the war against crippling 
neurological diseases. To be sure, it is, 
as they say, “all for the good of the 
country.” 
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Tuourspay, Marcu 3, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


God of all goodness, we thank Thee 
for this beautiful day bringing unto us 
many opportunities to do good and to 
serve Thee and our fellow men. 

May it be a day when we shall be 
richly bléssed with new experiences of 
Thy presence and power, for we are 
conscious of our helplessness and insuf- 
ficiency. 

Grant that, in our programs of leg- 
dslation, we may not only have a clear 
vision of what is valuable and useful 
but above all of that which is vital and 
essential. 

Help us daily to grow and gain in vital 
and victorious living, and may we be in- 
spired and sustained by that faith which 
will enable us to meet every moral issue 
without compromise or evasion. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 min- 
utes on Monday next, following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a bill to extend cover- 
age under the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system to individuals 
engaged in the practice of dentistry. I 
am doing this because I am convinced 
that a majority of dentists, not only in 
my own district or the State of Ohio, but 
throughout the country, wish to have the 
opportunity of benefiting from this in- 
surance program, the same as other self- 
employed individuals. This conclusion 
was reached after numerous conferences 
with and voluminous correspondence 
from the dentists in my State, including 
signed petitions from the members of 
local societies. It does not seem fair to 
me to exclude the members of this pro- 
fession from participating in the pro- 
gram if it is their wish to participate in 
it. The House of Representatives voted 
to include them in the Social Security 
Act amendments last year but the other 
body deleted this group from the bill be- 
cause, Iam told, of representations made 
by the American Dental Association, 
which the dentists in my district: and 
State say do not refiect the true wishes 


of the majority of the profession. Their 
contention is based on the results of 
polls taken throughout the country 
where the individual dentists were given 
an opportunity to voice their sentiments 
and in most of the States the polls 
showed that the dentists want to be in- 
cluded in this insurance program. I 
hope the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives will 
grant these dentists the privilege of ex- 
pressing themselves again and that they 
will take appropriate action to report 
this bill to the floor of the House for con- 
sideration. Iam convinced the Members 
of the House will approve it again so that 
it may receive proper and favorable con- 
sideration in the other body. 


EXPEL RUSSIA FROM THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the United Nations has an obligation 
to challenge the right of Soviet Russia to 
membership in that organization. All of 
the 60 nations who are members of the 
United Nations are definitely bound to 
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refrain from the exercise of force in their 
international relations. 

Yet the guilt of Russia in those rela- 
tionships is beyond all reasonable doubt. 
Armed aggression in Korea was insti- 
gated by the Soviet. Red China could 
not have forced its belligerent attitude 
without the military support of their 
Soviet counterpart. 

Mr. Speaker, in February of 1951 the 
United Nations, by formal resolution, 
declared Red China as an aggressor, and 
if that action had any meaning at all, 
Russia was bound by it. But the masters 
in the Kremlin chose to ignore it and 
continue their support to the declared 
aggressor. 

The United Nations, Mr. Speaker, is 
still in a state of war with the Commu- 
nist Chinese and the Communist govern- 
ment of North Korea. How much longer 
are we to consider Red Russia as a bona 
fide member of the United Nations, 
pledged to a program of peace? This is 
a fiction and it is time to call a halt. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 89, which re- 
quests the President of the United States 
to take action through the United States 
delegation to bring about the expulsion 
of the Soviet Union from the United 
Nations. 

The basis for that action is article 6 
of the United Nations Charter, which 
provides: 3 

A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles con- 
tained in the present charter may be expelled 
from the organization by the General Assem- 
bly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council. 


Soviet Russia cannot veto this pro- 
posed action by the Security Council. 
Under article 27, “A party to a dispute 
shall abstain from voting.” 

Mr. David Lawrence, in the U. S. News 
& World Report for February 25, put his 
finger on the nub of this situation in 
support of action to expel Russia. He 
states: 


The charter declares that membership in 
the United Nations shall be open to peace- 
loving states willing to accept the obligations 
of membership. The Soviet Union, however, 
has disregarded its obligations to the U, N. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I shall insert 
a copy of my resolution House Concur- 
rent Resolution 89—and I urge its 
prompt adoption as the sense of this 
Congress: 
House Concurrent Resolution 89 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby expresses its profound sense of indig- 
nation at the repeated acts of aggression 
committed by the Soviet Union in violation 
of the United Nations Charter, at the flagrant 
disregard shown by the Soviet Union for the 
principles contained in such charter, and at 
the persistent attempts of the Soviet Union 
to frustrate the actions duly taken by the 
United Nations pursuant to such charter; 
and the President is accordingly requested 
to take such steps, through the United States 
delegation to the United Nations, as may be 
necessary to bring about the expulsion of the 
Soviet Union from the United Nations in 
accordance with article 6 of such charter. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. ELLSWORTH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
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minutes on Monday, following the legis- 
lative business of the day and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 3 minutes today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN. Reserving the right to 
object—and of course I am not going to 
object—would the gentleman tell the 
House what legislative program he has in 
mind for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I should be very 
happy to. Monday would be the Consent 
Calendar day, but there are only 8 bills 
on the calendar. I had in mind to con- 
fer with the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MARTIN] and then ask unani- 
mous consent that the Consent Calendar 
be called when the next Private Calendar 
will be called, so we could have them 
both in one day. That date would be 
March 15. I intend to ask unanimous 
consent for that purpose. 

There are some resolutions being 
heard by the Committee on Rules, resolu- 
tions of inquiry and investigation. If 
they are reported out, they will be in 
order. There is also the resolution on 
the change of rules in relation to com- 
mittee procedure. If that is reported out 
by the Committee on Rules, that will be 
brought up. 

For Thursday, I have reasonable ex- 
pectation there will be reported out from 
the Committee on Armed Services, and a 
rule obtained, on H. R. 2607, which will 
be brought up on that date. That is a 
bill providing certain pay and allowances 
as incentives to the members of the 
Armed Services. I have been informed 
by the chairman of the subcommittee 
that the subcommittee will probably act 
on it tomorrow and report it to the full 
committee; and I have been informed by 
the chairman of the full committee that 
that committee will meet on Tuesday and 
act on it. If that is so, they will ask for a 
rule on Wednesday and it will be in 
order for next Thursday. 

Aside from that I have no further an- 
nouncement at this time to the Members 
of the House. I do not expect any other 
legislation, but I do not want to be bound 
by a definite commitment. 

I might say for the benefit of the Mem- 
bers of the House, so they may govern 
themselves accordingly in connection 
with the Easter recess, that the recess 
this year will be from Monday, April 4, 
to Wednesday, April 13. As a matter 
of fact, and in effect, it will be from the 
close of business on April 1 until we meet 
on April 13. 

I have been informed that we might 
reasonably expect an appropriation bill 
on April 13. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the gentleman will 
yield, which bill is that? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I have to confess 
my inability to answer that question. 
Perhaps the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Forp] could answer that question? 

Mr. FORD. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I think it will be the Treasury- 
Post Office bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand 
that is coming in on March 14. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. The Treasury-Post Office 
bill will come in the week after next. 
That bill has been marked up and should 
be presented to the full committee next 
week and would be ready the following 
week for presentation; I do not know 
just what date. 

Mr. MARTIN. I understood that the 
hearings were available and I was won- 
dering why they were waiting a month. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The information 
I have, which I am glad to give to the 
House at this time, is that the Treasury- 
Post Office bill will be in the week of 
March 14. It is expected that the Sec- 
ond Supplemental Appropriation bill will 
be in on March 18. The bill covering 
the Labor Department and the other 
agencies that come before that particu- 
lar subcommittee will come up the week 
of March 21 and the Interior appropria- 
tion bill on March 24. There may be 
a little change here and there, but that 
is the information I have received the 
other day from the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

From the information I have received, 
on April 13, when we meet again, they 
will probably be in position to bring in 
an appropriation bill. As to the ques- 
tion asked by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, I cannot tell now what that 
bill will be, but I will find out. Of course, 
if a bill is brought in, they will have to 
get permission to file it earlier, and I 
assume that will be done. 

That is the best information I can give 
the Members of the House, particularly 
with reference to the Easter recess this 
year. 

Mr. MARTIN. Returning to the pro- 
gram for next week, I presume if there 
is any change in the schedule we will 
all have adequate notice of the change? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Les. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am informed there 
might be a conference report or some- 
thing come in. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the gen- 
tleman may be optimistic. * 
Mr. MARTIN. The Senate does some- 

times act quickly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; sometimes 
the Senate conferees do give in to the 
House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman referred to April 13. As I 
understand, that is a Wednesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will 
there be a vote on that day, or Thursday 
or Friday of that week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad the 
gentleman asked that question, because 
I did have in mind discussing it with 
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the Speaker and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. Assuming there were 
any rollcall votes on that day, it would 
be agreeable to me for the vote to go 
over to the next day. 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman means 
on the 13th? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If on the 13th of 
April there are any rollcall votes, it 
would be perfectly agreeable to me that 
we put them over to the next day. 

Mr. MARTIN. Speaking for myself, I 
would agree to that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
next day would be Thursday, the 14th. 
I was just wondering whether the vote 
could go over to the next week. The 
reason I ack is that I noticed that day 
before yesterday we had a sort of lull 
here because there was a primary in 
Baltimore. Now, we have an election 
in Michigan in April. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man confer with us after this discussion 
is over and we will see what can be done, 
rather than have this colloquy on the 
floor of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
DICKENSON COUNTY 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 7 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 3, marks the 75th anniversary 
of Dickenson County, the youngest in 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. The 
county, one of those in the Ninth Con- 
gressional District in the great south- 
west Virginia, will begin today a 6-month 
diamond jubilee celebration that will 
touch every phase of community life. 
The schools of the county will have com- 
memorative programs to start the cele- 
bration and it will be concluded next 
fall with a gigantic old-fashioned gath- 
ering and picnic in the beautiful Breaks 
of Cumberland where a new park will 
be dedicated. 

I believe the Congress should take 
note teday of Dickenson County’s 75th 
birthday. I know of no other group of 
people who take a greater interest in 
their local, State, and National Govern- 
ment and in their elected representatives 
than those living in Dickenson County. 

I want to mention, briefly, Dickenson 
County’s history. On March 3, 1880, 
Dickenson became Virginia’s 100th and 
last county. It was carved from the 
territories of three other ninth district 
counties—Wise, Russell, and Buchan- 
an—and was the result of a petition 
signed by a majority of the area's citi- 
zens who wanted another county estab- 
lished. 

These petitioners asserted that the 
territory to be included in the new 
county was fast becoming heavily popu- 
lated and that the residents were finding 
it inconvenient to travel all the way to 
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the other seats of country government to 
transact their legal and private business. 
The signers of the petition also wanted 
to participate more actively in their local 
government and this desire was being 
restricted by distance. 

I might say here, with considerable 
pride, that this desire to take an active 
part in Government has carried down to 
the present time; in the last congres- 
sional election Dickenson County broke 
its own record as to the number of voters 
qualified to cast ballots for their Repre- 
sentative and Senator. 

The Virginia House of Delegates re- 
ceived the bill for the creation of the 
new county and designating its name as 
“Dickenson” on January 12, 1880. The 
first county seat was to be Ervinton, a 
town now known as Nora. 

The bill was approved by the house 
on February 12, 1880, but when it reached 
the Virginia Senate an argument arose 
over the proposed name. A motion was 
made to change the name from Dicken- 
son, which was that of a prominent Rus- 
sell County family, to Stonewall and 
the county seat to Jackson in honor of 
Stonewall Jackson. However, the bill 
finally passed the general assembly with 
the names as originally proposed, and 
Gov. W. M. Holliday signed it into law 
on March 3, 1880. 

The county seat was later moved to 
Clintwood where it is located today. 

Dickenson lies almost wholly in the 
Sandy Basin, a bowl-like depression in 
the Appalachian Mountain range. Be- 
ing very mountainous, it was not sought 
out by the early settlers and remained a 
hunters’ paradise long after the sur- 
rounding counties were settled. The 
first settler was “Fightin’ Dick” Colley, 
who built his three-walled log cabin at 
Sand Lick about 1810. After him came 
the Rasnicks, Countses, Fullers, and 
Deels to that vicinity. Ambrose Har- 
mon settled about 1830 at Nora and he 
was followed by the Ervins, Blairs, 
Yateses, Dyers, and Smiths. John Mul- 
lins settled at Clintwood about 1830 and 
was followed by the Flemings, Vanovers, 
Chases, and Stanleys. 

The early industries were hunting and 
farming. Later lumbering became im- 
portant and at present the mining of vast 
deposits of coal is the chief industry. 
Valuable deposits of natural gas have 
been tapped recently in the county. 

The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway penetrated the county in 1915 
and provided the transportation neces- 
sary to the shipping of the coal pro- 
duced. $ 

Dickenson today has over 23,000 citi- 
zens who are all concerned with the 
future growth and prosperity of their 
county. Steady progress is being made 
in the road and school system of the 
county; three modern high school build- 
ings are nearing completion at the pop- 
ulation centers. These have cost around 
$2 million and will serve large areas of 
the county. These new structures will 
be dedicated as part of this diamond 
jubilee celebration. 

I want to point out that Dickenson 
County has great natural scenery. Vast 
panoramas of mountains, hills, and 
rushing streams can be viewed from the 
crests of Cumberland Mountain, Sandy 
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Ridge, Big Ridge, and other high points. 
The most significant natural scenery, 
which surpasses anything east of the 
Mississippi, is in the breaks of the Cum- 
berlands where the Russell Fork River 
has churned a 1,000-foot deep channel 
through the rocky base of Cumberland 
Mountain. This area will be dedicated 
as a State park next fall when Dicken- 
son County ends its diamond jubilee 
celebration. 

The jubilee celebration will include 
programs in the schools, churches, and 
community centers. There will be pa- 
rades and historical pageants and an 
illustrated county history will be pub- 
lished. Entitled “Meet Virginia’s Baby,” 
this publication will be unique in that 
it is the first known publication of a 
county history in the United States. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I call attention 
of the Members to an important event in 
the history of one of my counties, Dick- 
enson, which I am proud to represent in 
the Congress. The observance today of 
its 75th anniversary and the opening of 
a long celebration means much to my 
constituents in this county. I would like 
to invite each Member to join me and 
my constituents in celebrating Dicken- 
son County’s birthday and to ask that 
they attend any or all of the events 
connected with this observance. In clos- 
ing, I wish to make this final remark: 
should any of you visit us during this 
jubilee celebration, you will be received 
most cordially and treated to the heart- 
felt hospitality of Dickenson County. 


CORRECTION OF HEARINGS 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
pages 488 and 489 of the Treasury-Post 
Office Department hearings for 1956, un- 
der the topic “Abandonment of Site Tax 
Privilege,” the Gulf Oil Co. is erroneously 
referred to. The hearings should have 
read, “The Tidewater Oil Co.” 

I make this statement in order that the 
public may be informed of this error, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. STAGGERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 
5 minutes today, following the legislative 
program and the conclusion of any spe- 
cial orders heretofore granted. 


HAWAIIAN AND ALASKAN 
STATEHOOD 


Mr. ENGLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, reported 
the bill (H. R. 2535) to enable the peo- 
ple of Hawaii and Alaska each to form 
a constitution and State government 
and to be admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States 
(Rept. No. 88), which was read a first 
and second time and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union and ordered to be printed. 


SUPERCARRIERS AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn] is recognized for 3 
minutes. 
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Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that hearings will start 
next week on H. R. 4393. This bill will 
authorize the construction of a fifth 
supercarrier. 

I have the highest regard for the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces Committee and 
I am confident that before they take 
final action on this bill they will request 
an opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the weapons system evaluation 
group. It is my understanding that the 
Joint Chiefs have never been called upon 
for a direct recommendation or approval 
of this particular part of our defense 
program. The time has come in Amer- 
ica when we must eliminate any unnec- 
essary expenditures concerning national 
defense or any other spending program 
by any branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It was my pleasure to work for the 
passage of the Unification Act of 1947. 
It was our understanding at that time 
that the Unification Act would eliminate 
waste and duplication in the various 
branches of our national defense. I 
have been greatly alarmed by recurring 
reports that supercarriers are being 
built, and will continue to be built, for 
the purpose of strategic air bombard- 
ment. If this is the real idea behind the 
supercarriers then their construction is 
designed for duplication of the role of 
our Strategic Air Force. 

With our immense national debt and 
burdensome taxation, our people cannot 
afford the luxury of two strategic Air 
Forces within our National Defense De- 
partment. I do not believe anyone will 
argue that it is not many times more 
expensive to launch a strategic air attack 
from carriers into the heart of Russia 
if, indeed, it can be done at all. For what 
other purpose could giant supercarriers 
be built; other than to duplicate the role 
of the Air Force? No potential enemy 
country is constructing aircraft carriers 
or in any way challenging our supremacy 
of the seas except by landbased aircraft 
and submarines. No one would argue 
that supercarriers are necessary to elim- 
inate a submarine menace. 

Mr. Speaker, for what other reason, 
may I ask, are they being constructed 
other than as a rival and duplicating 
force to the strategic air arms? 

-I believe the supercarrier to be square- 
ly in competition with the Strategic Air 
Command. There is, of course, no di- 
vine law which dictates that strategic 
air operations are and should be forever 
the exclusive responsibility of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. 

To me it is entirely conceivable that 
the carrier might have a proper role in 
the conduct of strategic air operations. 
If it is so, we should recognize that fact 
and assign them that responsibility. On 
the other hand, if it is not so, we should 
limit its responsibility to control of the 
seas. If it is not so, we should not waste 
any more of our resources on a weapons’ 
system which is less effective than others 
which are available. 

If the supercarriers were actually in 
service today they would be incapable of 
any material contribution to a strategic 
air campaign. Yet the very first one 
will not join the fleet until next year. 
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And the last one will not be finished un- 
til the 1960’s. By that time, with the 
development of ultrasonic long-range 
aircraft and a whole new family of 
guided missiles designed for all kinds of 
targets, the supercarrier will be as obso- 
lete as the prehistoric mastodon. Thus 
these behemoths will be obsolete even 
before we finish appropriating the money 
for their construction. 

But we do not have to look into the 
crystal ball of the future to judge their 
ineffectiveness. I understand, for ex- 
ample, that a carrier strike today on a 
few targets on the periphery of the So- 
viet Union would cost 8 to 10 times as 
much as the same mission performed by 
land-based bombers. Would it not be 
more appropriate for our strategic air- 
craft to drop off the necessary bombs as 
they fly over the enemy’s submarine pens 
rather than build a weapons system for 
one limited look? If these submarine 
pens threaten our control of the seas, 
they must be destroyed. But is there 
any divine reason why they must be de- 
stroyed by planes flown from supercar- 
riers when our Strategic Air Command 
can do the job more effectively and more 
economically. 

The most important strategic targets, 
of course, would be completely out of 
the range of the supercarriers regardless 
of the expense. It is a simple fact that 
because of their inherent characteris- 
tics, carrier aircraft cannot compete on 
favorable terms with long-range, land- 
based planes such as the B-47 and B-52 
which can be refueled in the air. 

Even more important is the fact that 
the excessive vulnerability of the super- 
carrier would make it impossible to do 
the limited job even at 8 or 10 times the 
cost. The Navy’s concern about the 
supercarrier’s vulnerability was un- 
expectedly brought to light recently in 
a statement by an Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy that they would like to with- 
draw their carriers from the restricted 
waters of the Mediterranean. This 
makes sense in view of the carrier’s ex- 
treme vulnerability in such narrow 
waters. Such a withdrawal, of course, 
drastically reduces the number of targets 
the carriers can attack. 

Apologists for the supercarrier tacitly 
acknowledge the vulnerability of the 
supercarrier but attempt to divert atten- 
tion from these disadvantages by point- 
ing to the supercarrier’s mobility. The 
fact that the supercarrier will be able to 
travel at 40 knots is truly its strongest 
point. A speed of 40 knots, however, is 
insignificant in comparison with the 400- 
knot speed of the enemy’s long-range 
reconnaissance and bomber aircraft. 
With modern heavy airborne radar the 
enemy will be faced with the proverbial 
sport of shooting fish in a rain barrel. 

Despite the serious drawbacks of the 
excessive vulnerability and limited effec- 
tiveness of the supercarrier, it would not 
make so much difference if they were not 
prohibitively expensive. 

It is not always recognized just how 
much this supercarrier program will cost 
us. The Navy has announced that they 
plan to build a total of 10 supercarriers. 
The cost for these supercarriers alone 
will run to more than $2 billion. Any air- 
craft carrier, of course, is too valuable a 
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piece of equipment to be left without pro- 
tection. It is this high degree of vul- 
nerability which makes the supercarrier 
program so very expensive. We might 
reasonably expect that the combat ships, 
such as cruisers, destroyers, and subma- 
rines necessary to protect these carriers 
would represent an additional invest- 
ment of $2 billion. The supply ships 
needed in direct support would mean an 
additional investment of more than $1 
billion. 

Thus, in terms of ships alone, the cost 
runs to more than $5 billion. This does 
not include the cost of intermediate lo- 
gistics units nor shore bases. Nor does 
it include the aircraft for the carriers. 
Nor does it include the yearly costs of 
maintenance—repairs, petroleum, sup- 
plies, and costs of personnel. Yearly sal- 
aries of personnel alone would be con- 
siderable when you consider that a typi- 
cal 4-carrier task group with its supply 
ships would consist of almost 50,000 men, 

These astronomical sums seem- almost 
unbelievable. I confess they floored me. 
However, when you stop to realize that 
Congress never votes on the whole pro- 
gram, but merely approves the program 
piecemeal on a year-to-year basis, you 
can more readily realize how these vast 
sums can be spent before you realize it. 

The point is simply this: I feel that we 
should take a long look at the whole 
supercarrier program before we go on to 
spend any more of the taxpayers’ money. 

I would like to remind the Members of 
Congress, and especially the members of 
the Armed Services Committee, that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have never approved 
the supercarrier program. What justi- 
fication then do we have for appropriat- 
ing billions of dollars for a weapons sys- 
tem which has never been evaluated by 
our top military organization? 

Neither the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Weapons System Evaluation Group, or 
any other interservice group has ever 
conducted a comparative cost study of 
the carriers as compared with other 
competing weapons. To me this is in- 
conceivable. It was to make such com- 
parisons possible that the Unification 
Act was passed. 

Before we spend another cent for the 
supercarriers I think this House should 
insist that an interservice group under- 
take an honest, impartial, comparative 
cost and effectiveness evaluation. Only 
after we have been given such an eval- 
uation can we be in a position to make 
the correct decisions on these vital ques- 
tions of our Nation’s security. 


CANCER RESEARCH 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Staccers] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I introduced H. R. 4583, a com- 
panion bill to S. 312 sponsored by Senator 
M. M. NEELY, who has long advocated 
cancer research and has devoted many 
years to this humanitarian work. This 
bill authorizes and requests the President 
to undertake to mobilize at some con- 
venient place in the United States an 
adequate number of the world’s out- 
standing experts, and coordinate and 
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utilize their services in a supreme en- 
deavor to discover means of curing and 
preventing cancer. 

Yellow fever, diptheria, typhoid, small- 
pox, and other dire afflictions have been 

conquered by medical science. Yet, in 
spite of all that physicians, surgeons, 
chemists, biologists have done, cancer 
is still unconquered and unconquerable. 
It is the most defiant foe of the human 
race. Surgery, radium, and X-ray are 
the only means of combating this fright- 
ful destroyer, yet every passing year adds 
to the demonstration that cancer can- 
not be eradicated by those, or any other 
means, now known. 

On the average of every 48 seconds 
some man, woman, or child dies of can- 
cer in our country. It is more destruc- 
tive to life, health, and happiness than 
all the wars that have ever been waged. 
It is more irresistible than the mightiest 
armies that have ever marched to battle 
and has invaded every country in the 
world. 

There is hardly a family in the United 
States—nay, a Member of this House— 
who in the realm of his own friendship 
or in his own immediate family has not 
felt the swift and silent hand of cancer 
strike with unrelenting force. 

That is why we must make an all-out 
effort to control this destructive force 
in human tissue, to solve the mysteries 
and end the tortures and the terrible 
mortality rate of the country’s dreaded 
killer. We must not think only in terms 
of dollars, but in terms of human lives 
and the great loss we suffer of the hearts 
and minds of those we cannot ever re- 
place. 

What wonders we could develop for 
the advancement of humanity, if the 
same skill, money, and effort which is 
spent on the cold war were diverted in 
a race of armament against this dreaded 
disease. 

The American Cancer Society and 
many devoted medical experts are doing 
a magnificent job in aiding and alle- 
viating the suffering and prevention of 
cancer, but the effort of this group is 
all too meager. We must most definitely 
encourage scientific research and end 
the nightmarish terror and emotional 
breakdown suffered by the victims of 
cancer. We must give suffering human- 
ity a fair opportunity to benefit from 
the skilled brains of our country. 

Now is the time for us to take imme- 
diate steps to help the hundreds of 
thousands of our American men, women, 
and childen, including members of our 
Armed Forces and veterans lying in hos- 
pitals who are helplessly afflicted by this 
disease. We must bring about a timely 
and called-for study by appropriate ex- 
perts to aid these victims. They look 
to us in the Congress who have the op- 
portunity to speak for them to do what 
we can to help them in their helpless 
condition. 

In this great Nation of ours, with its 
vast resources and tremendous capacity 
for wealth, I cannot help but wonder if 
we cannot bring ourselves to provide 
more funds for research. Through re- 
search can be found the answer to the 
diseases which today have disappeared 
and which are now academic matters 
and are contained in the medical vol- 
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umes. In the same light, by research 
will we be successful in finding the an- 
swer to the problems of cancer, heart 
diseases, and the other dreaded dis- 
eases. 

It is my fervent hope and prayer that 
the wonderful day is not too far in the 
future, when the energy and skill of 
science, through research, may bring 
about the improvement of human health 
and the advancement of civilization 
throughout our great Nation and the 
world. 

We have no guarantee that any 
amount of expenditure will result in the 
discovery or invention of a cure or pre- 
ventive of cancer but we must keep try- 
ing for some new means as revolutionary 
as the atomic bomb itself to destroy this 
all-devouring foe, or it will ultimately 
rob this planet of human life. 


AUTHORIZING SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION LOANS TO MU- 
NICIPALITIES. HAVING A SUB- 
STANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a bill which I introduced this 
date authorizing the Small Business 
Administration to make loans to any 
municipality having a substantial labor 
surplus, as certified by the Secretary of 
Labor according to the standards estab- 
lished under Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4 or any similar rule, regulation, 
order, or policy. 

The purpose of these loans is to assist 
local communities to promote the estab- 
lishment and location of new industries 
and businesses in such communities. 

It is also provided that loans may be 
made with certain restrictions for the 
purpose of assisting the community in 
promoting the expansion and modern- 
ization of those industries and businesses 
already located in the community. The 
restrictions require that no financial 
assistance be extended unless the fi- 
nancial assistance applied for is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms. 

All loans recuire security to asspre re- 
payment and shall have a maturity date 
not in excess of 25 years. No munici- 
pality may expend for any one project 
an amount which exceeds $100,000 or 
one-half of the total cost of such project 
whichever is smaller. It is also pro- 
vided that the total amount of the out- 
standing loans at any one time shall not 
exceed an aggregate of $100 million. 

Mr. Speaker, since the postwar years 
of the Second World War, with the ex- 
ception of the Korean war period, the 
United States Department of Labor has 
found it necessary to classify areas hav- 
ing a marked labor surplus into what is 
known as class IV-A and class IV-B. 
Class IV-A areas are those having a sub- 
stantial labor surplus; while class IV-B 
areas have a very substantial labor 
surplus. 
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By way of explanation class IV-A areas 
are those that have a substantial labor 
surplus to the extent that from 6 percent 
to 12 percent of their employables are 
unemployed, while class IV-B areas have 
a very substantial labor surplus with 12 
percent or more of their employables un- 
employed. For example, in my home 
city of Altoona, Pa., we have in excess 
of 18 percent of our employables unem- 
ployed, while in some other cities in the 
class IV-B category the percentage of 
unemployed employables is in excess of 
22 percent. 

As many of you know, there has been 
a determined effort on the part of com- 
munities throughout the Nation that 
have substantial labor surplus to try to 
correct the situation by intensive and 
extensive programs to attract new in- 
dustries or assist present manufacturing 
firms to expand and modernize their fa- 
cilities as a source of providing employ- 
ment. This community effort has spread 
to the State and National level as the 
departments of commerce of the various 
States, in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Commerce, have 
made every possible effort to assist local 
community groups in their programs to 
attract new industries. 

The various community organizations 
have sponsored live-wire programs en- 
listing the active support of business and 
labor organizations in their drive to 
make known the advantages a commu- 
nity can offer to a prospective industry. 

In addition, funds have been collected 
through the efforts of these community 
groups to finance the expenses incurred 
in aiding a new industry or in moving a 
plant that is interested in locating in the 
community. 

In my congressional district, which 
comprises Blair, Centre, and Clearfield 
Counties in central Pennsylvania, almost 
every community has a well-organized 
program in its efforts to attract new 
industries. 

These programs are sponsored by the 
various trade organizations, such as the 
chamber of commerce in Altoona, Ty- 
rone, Philipsburg, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, DuBois, Coalport, Houtzdale, and 
Beccaria. 

From an overall standpoint, there 
has been organized in Clearfield County 
an industrial development corporation 
known as the Clearfield County Moshan- 
non Valley Industrial Development Corp. 
This nonprofit corporation is designed to 
coordinate the efforts of all the commu- 
nity groups and has as its common objec- 
tive the revitalization of the economy of 
the Clearfield County and Moshannon 
area by the development and use of 
available resources. 

In trying to solve the unemployment 
problem in my hometown of Altoona, 
where over 18 percent of the employables 
are unemployed, we have kad excellent 
cooperation from every segment of the 
economic life of the city and surround- 
ing areas. Wage earners, professional 
people, businessmen, and labor and civic 
groups, as well as industrial leaders, have 
workéd shoulder to shoulder in trying to 
find a solution to the problem of unem- 
ployment. It is a hard, difficult task 
with keen competition from hundreds of 
other areas which are in the same boat. 
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Whether an area has a textile or some 
other industry that is at low ebb or like 
in central Pennsylvania where our coal 
industry is in the throes of a depression, 
the same old problem of unemployment 
is the end result. 

When you consider that every 2 months 
the United States Department of Labor 
is required to classify 149 major labor- 
market areas in the Nation and the ma- 
jority of them are in the substantial or 
very substantial labor-surplus category, 
it is evident that the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, can lend a real helping 
hand by extending loans to municipali- 
ties who can qualify under the provisions 
of my bill. After World War II, when 
efforts were made to return our economy 
to a peacetime basis, unemployment be- 
gan to rear its ugly head as contracts for 
war materiel were curtailed and our in- 
dustrial plants reduced production be- 
cause of lack of orders. 

Then came the Korean war and war 
contracts were again awarded with the 
result that the increased production 
temporarily suspended judgment day, 
which came upon us when the shooting 
ended and the truce talks became a 
reality. 

Now we are back on the same old 
trail toward an economy based on peace 
and not on war. It is a difficult tran- 
sition after so many years of stepped-up 
production of the materials of war. 
None of us want to see our national 
economy permanently dependent on 
war and its senseless slaughter of human 
lives. Therefore, to cushion the shock 
that comes from an all-out effort to 
turn swords into plowshares, we have as 
a Nation a solemn duty to make cer- 
tain that every American wage earner 
is given an opportunity to earn a living 
without being dependent upon the rav- 
ages of war for his daily bread. 

I think that my bill to provide finan- 
cial aid to the communities in the all- 
out struggle against unemployment is a 
bill that deserves the support of every 
right-thinking American because any 
legislative measure that will promote 
employment opportunities and replace 
sorrow with hope in the hearts of Amer- 
ican wage earners is deserving of sup- 
port. 

Therefore, since we are sent here to 
Washington to represent the best inter- 
ests of the people of our respective con- 
gressional districts, I hope that all of 
you will take the time to study the po- 
tential results that are bound to accrue 
from my bill and in doing so will join 
me in a wholehearted effort to have it 
enacted into law. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point the 
language of my bill: 

H. R. 4628 
A bill to amend the Small Business Act of 

1953 to authorize loans to be made by the 

Small Business Administration to munici- 

palities having a substantial labor surplus 

Be it enacted, etc., That, section 207 of the 
Small Business Act of 1953 (15 U. S. C., sec. 
636) is amended by striking out “and” at 
the end of paragraph (d); by strikipg out 
the period at the end of paragraph (e) and 
inserting in lieu thereof: “; and”; and by 
adding at the end of such section the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(f) to make loans to any municipality 
having a substantial surplus of labor (as 
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certified by the Secretary of Labor according 
to the standards established under Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4 (18 F. R. 6995), or 
any similar rule, regulation, order, or policy), 
to enable such municipality to promote the 
establishment and location of new indus- 
tries and businesses in such municipality, 
and to enable such municipality to promote 
the expansion and modernization of those 
industries and businesses already located in 
such municipality; except that such loans 
shall be subject to the following restrictions: 

“(1) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to (f) above unless the 
financial assistance applied for is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms and all 
loans made under (f) above shall be so se- 
cured as reasonably to assure repayment; 

“(2) no loan shall be made which shall 
have a maturity date in excess of 25 years; 

“(3) no municipality may expend for any 
one project an amount which exceeds $100,- 
000 or one-half the total cost of such project, 
whichever is smaller,” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 204 of 
such act is amended as follows: 

(1) by striking out “275,000,000” wherever 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof: 
875,000,000“; 

(2) by striking out “207 (a), (b), (e). 
and (d) in the fourth sentence thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof: 207 (a), (b), (c), 
(d), and (f)"; and 

(3) by inserting immediately after the 
seventh sentence thereof the following: “Not 
to exceed an aggregate of $100,000,000 shall 
be outstanding at any one time for the pur- 
poses enumerated in section 207 (f) of this 
title.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (a) of section 221 of 
such act (relating to the termination date 
of the Small Business Administration is 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1955,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1957.“ 


CONSENT CALENDAR TO BE CALLED 
MARCH 15 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Consent Calendar on Monday, March 
14 be dispensed with and that the Con- 
sent Calendar be called on March 15 
when the call of the Private Calendar 
takes place. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week ke dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ST. 
ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day—March 3—is an anniversary of 
great significance to this body and to the 
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Nation. It was on this day 100 years ago 
that President Franklin Pierce signed 
the bill establishing St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital. I need not dwell on the gravity of 
the problem with which this great insti- 
tution is concerned; as we all know, men- 
tal illness in its various forms claims 
more victims in this country today than 
any other single disease. 

This is an anniversary of special in- 
terest, of course, to those of us who have 
the good fortune to represent the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, because it 
was from Massachusetts that the inspi- 
ration came which led to the establish- 
ment of St. Elizabeths and many other 
mental hospitals in this country and 
Canada and some, even, in far-off Japan. 

A century ago, there were few institu- 
tions devoted exclusively to the care of 
the mentally ill, and it is probably safe 
to say that those that did exist at that 
time were inadequately staffed and 
equipped. For the most part, the men- 
tally afflicted in those days were kept 
locked up in jails and almshouses, or, as 
was usually the case with the more se- 
riously ill, boarded off in barns and other 
outbuildings. A great many of them, in- 
deed, lived out their days in chains. 

How long it might have taken the 
country to become aroused to these ter- 
rible conditions had it not been for the 
inspired work of the onetime Boston 
schoolteacher, Dorothea Lynde Dix, no 
one can say. Interestingly enough, it 
was by mere chance—or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say by good for- 
tune—that Dorothea Dix herself became 
oe in the plight of the mentally 

One day in 1841 Miss Dix was asked 
if she could recommend someone to 
teach Sunday school to the inmates of 
the East Cambridge jail. They were a 
difficult group to handle, she was told. 
Although she had only recently been 
forced to give up schoolteaching because 
of ill health, or so she thought, she de- 
cided to take on the task herself. St. 
Elizabeths Hospital and many other 
mental hospitals as we know when today 
owe their existence to that decision. 

Until she got inside the jail Miss Dix 
was unaware that it was also used to 
house the insane people of the com- 
munity. The biography, Dorothea Dix: 
Forgotten Samaritan, by Helen E. Mar- 
shall, describes the incident in the fol- 
lowing words: 

It was a raw March day and the wind 
whipped sharply around the corners and rat- 
tled the windowpanes; the mentally ill 
huddled closer together in their cold, damp 
quarters; their teeth chattering at times, and 
they drew their thin garments tightly about 
them. They looked appealingly at the sad- 
faced woman in the dark cashmere, and she 
was moved to compassion, 


Miss Dix was 39 years old at this time. 
From then on until her death in 1887 at 
the age of 85 she worked continuously, 
one is prompted to say almost furiously, 
to improve the lot of the mentally ill. 
Until the last few years of her life, her 
own strength finally exhausted, she was 
almost never still. Back and forth she 
went, into one State after another, to 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, visiting 
the mentally ill in their hovels, marshall- 
ing her facts, then pleading, cajoling, 
demanding action—and getting it. Her 
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memorial to the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, the first of many such presenta- 
tions to legislative bodies, is one of the 
great documents in the annals of mental 
illness. 

Today, just across the Anacostia River 
to the south, in the District of Colum- 
bia, stands one of the great monuments 
to the work of this remarkable woman, 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. From the be- 
ginning, St. Elizabeths has been a leader 
in its field. It was the first hospital in 
the Western Hemisphere to use the ma- 
laria treatment for paresis, probably the 
first American hospital to use the psy- 
choanalytic technique in the treatment 
of schizophrenia. It was St. Elizabeths 
that introduced military psychiatry to 
this country. It has trained thousands 
of psychiatrists, psychologists, psychi- 
atric nurses and social workers, chap- 
lains, occupational therapists, and others 
engaged in the care and treatment of the 
mentally ill. 

In all of its 100 years, St. Elizabeths 
has had but five superintendents, and 
one of the early superintendents died 
prematurely after he had held the posi- 
tion only a short time. This is a re- 
markable tribute, it seems to me, to the 
devotion of the professional people who 
helped to found this great institution and 
who have maintained its great traditions 
through the past century. The present 
superintendent, Dr. Winfred Overholser, 
is well known to many Members of the 
House. The great advances at St. Eliza- 
beths in the present century are a tribute 
to his work and that of his immediate 
predecessor, Dr. William A. White, who 
served as Superintendent of St. Eliza- 
beths from 1903 until his death in 1937. 

The mental hospitals that have been 
built throughout the land since Dorothea 
Dix went to teach Sunday school to the 
inmates of the East Cambridge jail over 
a century ago are, above all, manifesta- 
tions of the humanity of the American 
people. At the same time they stand as 
constant reminders that we have really 
traveled only a short distance along the 
road toward the ultimate solution of the 
problem of mental illness. 

Improved care of the mentally ill, both 
as a result of better facilities and scien- 
tific advances, has removed much of the 
pain and squalor so commonly associated 
with diseases of the mind in times past. 
The fact that today the term “mental 
illness” has so largely supplanted the 
term “insanity” is, in itself, an indica- 
tion of the progress that we have made in 
our attitudes and understanding of the 
probiem. But the anguish, the eco- 
nomic loss that are concomitants of 
mental illness remain and are immeasur- 
able. 

I am sure that my colleagues in the 
House and the American people gener- 
ally join me in wishing the people of St. 
Elizabeths Godspeed as they enter upon 
another century of their endeavor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Russ and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. Petty and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WALTER and to include a broad- 
cast. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to a joint resolution of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. J. Res. 42. Joint resolution to amend the 
National Housing Act, as amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 12 o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 7, 1955, at 
12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


493. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report showing the 
number of officers on duty with the Depart- 
ment of the Army and the Army General 
Staff as of December 31, 1954, pursuant to 
section 201 (c), of Public Law 581, 81st 
Congress; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

494. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to author- 
ize the execution of mortgages and deeds of 
trust on individual Indian trust or restricted 
land”; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

495. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to author- 
ize the Territory of Alaska to incur indebted- 
ness, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

496. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to sec- 
tion 244 (a) (5) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952 (8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) (5)); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

497. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 244 (a) (1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 (U. S. C. 1254 (a) 
(1)); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

498. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled A bill to provide for the 
disposal of federally owned property at 
obsolescent canalized waterways and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

499. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft-of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend section 
37 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
so as to remove a discrimination against 
retired members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States”; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII. reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 100. A bill to permit 
the mining, development, and utilization of 
the mineral resources of all public lands 
withdrawn or reserved for power develop- 
ment, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 86). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. H. R. 2535. A bill to enable 
the people of Hawaii and Alaska each to form 
a constitution and State government and to 
be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 88). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 780. A bill to prescribe a method by 
which the Houses of Congress and their com- 
mittees may invoke the aid of the courts 
in compelling the testimony of witnesses; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 87). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 4613. A bill to establish in the Bu- 
reau of Customs the United States Customs 
Port Patrol and the United States Customs 
Border Patrol in order to improve the en- 
forcement of the antismuggling laws; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 4614. A bill to provide that Mikveh 
Israel Cemetery, in Philadelphia, Pa., shall 
be a national shrine; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 4615. A bill to amend the cotton 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 4616. A bill to provide that certain 
caps shall be dutiable under paragraph 1504 
of the Tariff Act of 1930; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 4617. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing Federal participation 
in the cost of protecting the shores of pub- 
licly owned property,” approved August 13, 
1946; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. R. 4618. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing Federal participa- 
tion in the cost of protecting the shores of 
publicly owned property,” approved August 
13, 1946; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: 

H. R. 4619. A bill to extend coverage un- 
der the Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system to individuals engaged in the 
practice of dentistry; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. R. 4620. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce the age at 
which individuals may become entitled to 
benefits thereunder from 65 to 55 in the case 
of widows and from 65 to 60 in the case of 
other women; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 4621. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 30-percent 
credit against the individual income tax for 
amounts paid as tuition or fees to certain 
public and private institutions of higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 4622. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing Federal participation in 
the cost of protecting the shores of publicly 
owned property,” approved August 13, 1946; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LOVRE: 

H. R. 4623. A bill to increase, in the case 
of children who are attending school, from 
18 to 21 years the age until which child’s in- 
surance benefits may be received under title 
II of the Social Security Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 4624. A bill to establish a family 
court in and for the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 4625. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H. R. 4626. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for the pay- 
ment of child’s insurance benefits to certain 
individuals who are over the age of 18 but 
who are incapable of self-support by reason 
of physical or mental disability; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H.R. 4627. A bill to prohibit the transpor- 
tation in interstate commerce of advertise- 
ments of alcoholic beverages, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 4628. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 to authorize loans to be 
made by the Small Business Administration 
to municipalities having a substantial labor 
surplus; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 4629. A bill to authorize the modifi- 
cation of the existing project for the Great 
Lakes connecting channels above Lake Erie; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 4630. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a toll bridge across the Rainy River 
at or near Baudette, Minn.; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. J. Res. 242, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution to control 
the number of licenses issued in the District 
of Columbia for the operation of motor ve- 
hicies for hire (taxicabs); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 
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By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H. J. Res. 244. Joint resolution relating to 
sales of Commodity Credit Corporation feed 
grains; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H. J. Res. 245. Joint resolution designating 
the 26th day of May of each year, beginning 
with the year 1955, as National Country 
Music Day; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. Con. Res. 92. Concurrent resolution ex- 
tending the congratulations of Congress with 
respect to the celebration of the Jewish ter- 
centenary in America; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 166. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Education and Labor to in- 
vestigate and study the administration of 
the Buy American Act; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

H. Res. 167. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Education and Labor to in- 
vestigate and study the problems of the aging 
and aged; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: Memorial of the 
State of Arkansas Senate, senate concurrent 
resolution No. 12 urging the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate money under 
the Arkansas River multiple purpose plan 
and the President of the United States to 
approve such appropriation for the begin- 
ning of construction of dams within the 
State of Arkansas on the said river as set out 
in the comprehensive plan and recommended 
by the United States engineers; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Washington, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation and 
take such appropriate measures that will as- 
sure the citizens of the United States and of 
the State of Washington the adequate use of 
Mount Rainier National Park through per- 
mission to establish and operate such facil- 
ities as are required for the use of visitors 
both summer and winter, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


— — 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ANFUSO: 


H. R. 4631. A bill for the relief of Vittoria 
Alberghetti, Daniele Alberghetti, Anna Maria 
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Alberghetti, Carla Alberghetti, and Paolo 
Alberghetti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H. R. 4632. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Verbie G. McCrory, Joseph Franklin McCrory, 
Mildred Childers, and Kenneth W. Andrews; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEVEREUX: 

H. R. 4633. A bill for the relief of Crosse & 
Blackwell Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. $ 

H. R. 4634. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
George H. Cronin, United States Air Force; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. R. 4635. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to transfer to Robert T. C. 
Rasmussen the right, title, and interest of 
the United States in foreign countries, in and 
to certain inventions; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 4636. A bill for the relief of Alicia 
Shapard (Mrs. J. I. Shapard); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4637. A bill for the relief of William 
Henry Diment, Mrs. Mary Ellen Diment, and 
Mrs. Gladys Everingham; to the Committee. 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 4638. A bill for the relief of Fillipo 
Mastroianni; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 4639. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Santagata; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 4640. A bill for the relief of James M. 
Wilson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4641. A bill for the relief of Elias 
Kulukundis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: 

H. R. 4642. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen Aldridge; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 3 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. R. 4643. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lee 
Shee Yee (also known as Lee Lai Koon); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, 

135. Mr. BUSH presented a petition of 
the Laurel Hill Grange No. 1161, Ulster, Pa., 
in opposition to universal military training, 
which was referred to tke Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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A Tribute to Thomas Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
next Monday, March 7, marks the 105th 
anniversary of the birth of the founder 
and liberator of the Czech Republic. I 
am extending my remarks to pay tribute 
to this great man. 


America has always had a warm place 
in her heart for Thomas Masaryk. 
Many thousands of Americans either 
came themselves or are descendants of 
men and women who came to us from 
the land of Thomas Masaryk, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Furthermore, Thomas Masaryk had 
spent some time in the United States, 
where he had worked toward the final 
achievement of his goal, the establish- 
ment of the Czechoslovak Republic. 
Here in Washington, he was a close 
friend of our great wartime President, 
Woodrow Wilson. And liko Wilson, he 
was a scholar, a statesman, and a great 
leader of democracy. 


Most of all, however, it was in Amer- 
ica that Thomas Masaryk saw embodied 
many of the ideals of democracy which 
inspired his drive toward the achieve- 
ment of national independence for 
Czechoslovakia. It was, therefore, part- 
ly upon the same principles which mo- 
tivate American democracy that Masa- 
ryk constructed the Czechoslovak Re- 
public. 

On the anniversary of the birthday 
of Thomas Masaryk, it is fitting that 
all Americans pause to pay tribute to 
the memory of this great Czech patriot. 
In our tributes let us not forget the 
homeland of Masaryk, a nation which 
now lies downtrodden beneath the yoke 
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of the Communist aggressor. The Com- 
munists destroyed the Republic of 
Thomas Masaryk, but they can never 
destroy the ideals for which he dedi- 
cated his life. It is our prayer, as it 
once was Thomas Masaryk's, that 
Czechoslovakia will once again be free 
and independent. 


The Leading Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following broadcast: 


CBS RADIO PRESENTS THE LEADING QUESTION, 
FEBRUARY 27, 1955 


Participants: Hon. Francis E. WALTER, 
chairman, House Un-American Activities 
Committee, and Hon. William F. Tompkins, 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
Internal Security Division. 

They will give their answers to the lead- 
question: “How effective are former Commu- 
nists as witnesses?” 

Moderator: Dwight Cooke. . 

Producer: Nancy Hanschman. 

Mr. Cooke. How effective are former Com- 
munists as witnesses? 

Well, gentleman, recent events have 
raised this whole question of how effective 
former Communists are as witnesses, and 
for that matter, how useful they are and 
how desirable they are. 

Of course, I suppose the item of news 
which has spurred interest in this overall 
subject has been the recent testimony of 
one Harvey Matusow, who has now, before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
testified that he has been a perpetual and 
habitual liar, and I believe he was involved 
in testifying against some 180 persons by 
name. 

Other witnesses also have changed their 
minds, or decided what they said was not so. 

Does this mean, Congressman WALTER, 
that most former Communists should not 
be depended on as witnesses? 

Mr. WALTER. Of course it does not. To my 
mind it indicates that the anti-anti-Com- 
munist drive is succeeding. 

Mr. Cooke. Wait a minute, a double nega- 
tive is takable, but the pro-Communist drive 
then 

Mr. Water. That's it exactly. It's tech- 
nically called the anti-anti- Communist drive, 
Mr. Cooke, but I certainly feel that the Amer- 
ican people are quite fortunate in having 
people who are willing to make the sacri- 
fices that they do make, in order to learn 
about the machinations of this conspiracy, 
willing to come forward and assist the agen- 
cies of Government in exposing this inter- 
national conspiracy. 

Mr. Cooke. Well now, Congressman WAL- 
TER, are we not talking simultaneously 
about two different groups of people involved 
here now? First, the former Communist, 
like Harvey Matusow; and, second, the 
Americans who never were Communists, but 
who infiltrated into the Communist move- 
ment so that they would help the United 
States against it. 

Mr. WALTER. That is correct. 

Mr. Cooke. Do you also have praise for the 
first group, the former Communists them- 
selves? 

Mr. WALTER. I find it very difficult to bring 
myself around to praising anybody who, at 
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any time, was a member of an organization 
that had as its purpose the overthrow of this 
Republic. However, they have apparently 
seen the light and are willing to atone for 
the dreadful mistakes that they made. 

Mr. Cooke. So far we have only heard from 
the legislative branch of the Government. 

Mr. Tompkins, how about the executive 
branch? 

Mr. TOMPKINS. Mr. Cooke, I'd like to say 
this: first of all you must remember that 
former Communists have given very valu- 
able testimony concerning the revolutionary 
principles of the Communist Party; and 
you should also bear in mind that their 
testimony has been subjected, in each in- 
stance, to extended and intensive cross- 
examination by highly competent counsel. 

Some of their cross-examination has 
lasted for several weeks. Now, the testi- 
mony of these witnesses, furthermore, has 
been weighed by numerous American ju- 
ries, and it has been found credible. 

Now, so far, of the 85 defendants that we 
have tried for conspiring to violate the 
Smith Act, and in one membership case 
which recently terminated here in Chicago, 
82 have been convicted. 

Now, I can't give you a more convincing 
yardstick of these witnesses. 

Mr. Cooke. These witnesses being carefully 
tested before you present them all, as part 
of the case? 

Mr. TompxKINs. Very definitely so. In a 
preparation for a case, a host of reports 
have to be digested, a lot of material has 
to be correlated, the witnesses have to be 
interviewed, and you must remember that 
in many of these cases the witnesses are 
going back many years, searching their recol- 
lection. 

Now, some of them may have notes from 
the time that they were members of this 
Communist conspiracy, but others are 
searching back maybe 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. Cook. And yet, gentlemen, I can 
hear some of your listeners say, “I have been 
reading about a character called Harvey 
Matusow. He says he was a liar when he 
testified to the things which helped cause 
court decisions and jury decisions to be 
made in one way or another. What kind of 
a witness was he then, or what kind of a 
witness was he now?” 

Mr. WALTER. Well, maybe I could answer 
that best, Mr. Tompkins, because I heard 
Matusow testify before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, and it seems to me 
that before I mentioned his testimony, it 
might be well for me to point out what that 
committee does in order to attempt to es- 
tablish the credibility and honesty of the 
witness before he is called. 

In the first place, and, General, may I say 
that we call on the Department of Justice 
for information? Is that revealing any se- 
crets? 

Well, we obtain a report from the FBI, and 
its judgment as to whether or not a witness 
is responsible and trustworthy, reliable, and 
honest. 

Then we turn to the other agencies of Gov- 
ernment concerned with people of this sort, 
and direct the same inquiry to them. Then 
the witness is interrogated in executive ses- 
sion by an investigator or counsel for the 
committee. 

Then a report is made to the committee, as 
to whether or not in the judgment of the 
person who was charged with the responsi- 
bility of making this preliminary inquiry, 
this person is trustworthy. 

The committee then acts, usually on the 
recommendation of the investigator or the 
attorney. 

Now, that’s exactly what happened with 
Matusow. We were of the opinion that the 
man was trustworthy and reliable. His story 
to the committee was absolutely straight- 
forward. I saw nothing in it to indicate 
that it was colored, and having had the ex- 
perience of trying literally hundreds of cases 
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in the courts, and knowing something about 
witnesses, I felt positive that this man was 
telling the truth. 

And, let me tell you, Mr. Cooke, I am con- 
vinced that he did tell the truth when he 
testified before our committee. 

Subsequently, we heard stories about his 
recanting, we called Mr. Matusow a second 
time, took his original testimony and asked 
him questions on the original testimony, and 
he reaffirmed everything that he had said 
originally. 

Now, and that is why I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the fellow is now an emissary of 
the anti-anti-Communist movement, be- 
cause when he said that he didn't tell the 
truth before our committee, then I say it 
was then that he lied. 

Mr. Cooxe. So in other words you believe 
now that Matusow is lying in order to help 
the Communist Party by impugning wit- 
nesses who've testified against people they 
claimed were Communists. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Cooke, not only to aid 
the Communist Party, but in order to try to 
prevent justice from being done in the cases 
of those conspirators who were convicted and 
are faced with the serving of terms in the 
penitentiary. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. Mr. Cooke, and Congress- 
man WALTER, I'd like to point out one very 
fundamental fact: People say why do you 
have to use these witnesses, and I'd like 
to quote a very famous jurist, American 
jurist, Judge Learned Hand, speaking for the 
court of appeals in the famous Dennis case, 
wherein the judge said: 

“Courts have countenanced the use of in- 
formers from time immemorial in cases of 
conspiracy or in other cases when the crime 
consists of preparing for another crime. It 
is usually necessary to rely upon informers 
or accomplices because the criminals will al- 
most certainly proceed covertly.” 

Now, the Communists and some of the 
Soviet apologists and some of the left-wing- 
ers have attempted to connote something 
evil in the term “informer.” 

In other words, they have tried to cast a 
shadow oyer every one of these witnesses who 
will come forward and testify for the Gov- 
ernment, 

Now, a second thing that I think you 
should be mindful of, in the country today, 
there is an article that appeared in the Jan- 
uary 30 issue of the Denver Post, and it 
was a very blunt announcement that the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smel- 
ter Workers, and I think all of us know 
what kind of an organization that is, and 
that it was expelled from the ClIO—— 

Mr. WALTER. May I interrupt, Mr. Tomp- 
kins, for the benefit of those people who 
don't know what it is, let me say categori- 
cally that it is a Communist-dominated 
union, 

Mr, TOMPKINS. Thank you, Congressman. 

The International Union, at any rate, an- 
nounced publicly that they were going to 
start a drive to discredit Government wit- 
nesses who were appearing against Maurice 
Travis, the union secretary-treasurer, who 
is awaiting trial in Denver’s Federal District 
Court. 

They have made no bones about it, that 
they are going to use every means to dis- 
credit the Government witnesses. 

Mr. Cooke. In your statement—— 

Mr. WALTER, Well now, may I interrupt at 
that point? 

Mr. COOKE. Go ahead. 

Mr. WALTER. And isn't it a fact that this 
same union has purchased 6,000 copies of 
Matusow’s book, which is now on the 
presses? 

Mr. TOMPKINS. Congressman, if you will 
accept that amendment, it’s gone up. I 
think it's closer to 10,000 right today. 

Mr. WALTER. Well, of course it will go up, 
as is necessary to maintain this man, 
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Mr. Cooke. Well now, a minute ago Mr. 
Tompkins used a phrase I would like to have 
him expand a little bit. 

You have been stressing how you believe 
people like Matusow are an attempt to im- 
pugn witnesses which help you convict Com- 
munists. 

You used the phrase, Mr. Tompkins, 
“Communists,” and I don't remember it spe- 
cifically, it doesn’t matter, and left-wingers, 
something to that effect. 

Would you like to expand that last part of 
that phrase a bit, because—— 

Mr. Tompxtns. Well, the only way I can 
expand it is this: We expect to see the Daily 
Worker come out and denounce these wit- 
nesses, but we are very, very much mystified 
at some apparently respectable writers who 
have been carrying on a consistent cam- 
paign to discredit; and I might say some of 
these writers had an advance copy of Mr. 
Matusow’s book. 

Mr. Cooxe. Are you thinking of a certain 
columnist specifically who said he'd read it, 
and every page had been signed by Mr. Ma- 
tusow? 

Mr. Torres. That's correct. 

Mr. Water. Well, I might inform you gen- 
tlemen that I have a copy of the book here, 
with me, and I brought it over just because 
I thought that at some time or other in this 
discussion with the distinguished Assistant 
to the Attorney General of the United States 
somebody might raise the question about the 
loyalty of this man at any time. 

And I think that right at the very begin- 
ning he makes it very apparent that he has 
always been a Communist, in addition to his 
testimony before the Senate the other day, 
when he questioned whether or not there 
was any international conspiracy; but here 
is what he says in his book: 

“My second act of political agitation was 
a violent one. I threw a rock through the 
window of the Young Communist League 
headquarters in my neighborhood. I knew 
nothing about communism, and cared less, 
because communism was bad and I feared 
and hated it. 

“I lost my fear while in Europe when I 
met my first Communists face to face, two 
members of my infantry company were party 
members and, to my great surprise, I liked 
them. 

“On occasion I went to Paris and there I 
met a number of French Conimunists. I 
found I respected them. They had all been 
active in the underground movement, fight- 
ing on the same side, in the same war, and 
for the same cause that brought me to 
Europe.” 

Now, gentlemen, I submit that as exhibit 
A of my charge that this man has always 
been a Communist, because if that isn't the 
Communist Party line, then I don’t know 
what the Communist Party line is. 

Mr. Tompkins. Well, I think the Congress- 
man and I have very, very strong suspicions 
that Mr. Matusow had no such book in mind 
until he fell afoul of the Communists. I 
think that one of the publishers of his book 
pleaded the fifth amendment when ques- 
tioned before a Senate committee last year 
in Boston. 

Mr. Cookx. Not about this book, though? 

Mr. Tompxtns. Not about this book, no; 
the book was not in being then, I don't be- 
lieve. 

I think it’s also interesting to note, in con- 
nection with Mr. Matusow’s testimony now, 
in which he repudiates his testimony con- 
cerned with Clinton Jencks, an official of the 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Union. It’s inter- 
esting to note that Mr. Matusow now has 
retracted his testimony, and I'd like to cite 
this as an example of whether his present 
retraction is in good faith. 

When a Senate committee had a hearing, 
I believe it was out in Salt Lake, Mr. Ma- 
tusow testified that Mr. Jencks, I believe, 
was a member of the party. 
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When Mr. Jencks was confronted by Ma- 
tusow, put under oath and asked whether 
he was a member of the party, he pleaded 
the fifth amendment. 

Now, I don't think it takes much reason- 
ing to come to the conclusion as to why he 
pleaded the fifth amendment, and as to 
whether or not Mr. Matusow was then tell- 
ing the truth. 

Mr. WALTER. Now, General, right at that 
point, may I ask you this: A number of peo- 
ple have minimized the importance of plead- 
ing the fifth amendment. Of course, I rec- 
ognize the fact that there are some people 
who have firm convictions about testifying; 
but don't you—hasn’t it been your experi- 
ence in checking over the people who have 
used the fifth amendment, that they are 
Communists and have a Communist back- 
ground, and are using the fifth amendment 
instead of admitting that they are Com- 
munists? 

Mr. Tompxtns. Oh, I think that's abso- 
lutely correct, Congressman WALTER. 

Mr. WALTER. Well, it's very interesting to 
me, in examining Matusow’s testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties with respect to a youth organization. 
He named a number of people, and I say 
to you quite frankly that we have subpenaed 
these people, not for the purpose of corrobo- 
rating Matusow's testimony but for the 
purpose of establishing by other means the 
fact that these youth organizations against 
which he testified are, in fact, Communist 
organizations. 

And it would be interesting to me to see 
how many of the people we’ve subpenaed 
will plead the fifth amendment. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. I think you will have quite 
a large group of them, Congressman, 

Mr. WALTER. I am sure we will. 

Mr. Cooxx. There is one point I wanted to 
clear up, Congressman WALTER: 

Are you suggesting that anyone who 
pleads the fifth amendment, namely, that 
says “I will not answer the question, be- 
cause it would in some way criminally in- 
volve me,” is, therefore, necessarily assumed 
to be a Communist? 

Mr. WALTER. No, sir; nothing further from 
the truth. However, it’s important, insofar 
as the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties is concerned, to bear this in mind: That 
the people who have advanced the fifth 
amendment, have pleaded the fifth amend- 
ment, to use the vernacular, are people that 
we know are Communists. 

Mr. TOMPKINS, Well, let me clear up one 
point, Mr. Cooke, in view of the question you 
just asked Congressman WALTER: Just re- 
member this, you cannot plead the fifth 
amendment unless you have a reasonable ap- 
prehension that a truthful answer will in- 
criminate you or expose you to a criminal 
charge. 

Mr. Cooxe. You can’t plead it on matters 
of, so to speak, faith and conviction, that you 
don't believe that a committee has any right 
to ask you the question, and therefore you 
are not going 

Mr. TOMPKINS. I don't think you have any 
legal ground, so to ; ler. d it. 

Mr. WALTER. That's right. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. And these people are well 
advised by counsel, they have them outside 
grand-jury rooms, and next to them at hear- 
ings, and next to them at trials. 

Mr. Cooke. So that a counsel says, “You 
can’t—look here no matter what your con- 
viction is here, you cannot plead the fifth 
amendment unless you have something to 
hide.” 

Mr. TOMPKINS. That's correct. 

Mr. Cooke. Now, let me say—- 

Mr. Water. Wait a minute; I want to in- 
terrupt you at that point. 

Mr. Cooke. We have two lawyers, and here 
we go. 

Mr. WALTER. No, it isn’t “here we go”; but 
you are overlooking this, Mr. Tompkins: Some 
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of the members of the legal profession—1 
don't call them lawyers—you know there is 
a distinction between a member of the bar 
and being a lawyer 

Mr. TOMPKINS. That's right. 

Mr. Warrer (continuing). But some of 
these members of the profession that you 
and I are members of, and are proud of, 
are the kind of characters who would attempt 
to prevent congressional inquiries from tak- 
ing their full course, and would impede their 
work by advising their clients to hide behind 
the fifth amendment for no reason at all 
except that they, the lawyers, were desirous 
of preventing the truth from being known. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. Congressman, you are abso- 
lutely right. I intended to bring out that 
point, sir. It's been my experience, in many 
cases, that you can pick any name out of the 
air; I've picked famous ballplayers, prize- 
fighters, and people sitting next to me in 
grand-jury rooms, and the Communists have 
taken the fifth amendment. 

Now, in other words, let me make this clear, 
and the Congressman, I think, has already 
made it clear—they don't plead the fifth 
amendment in good faith. 

Mr. COOKE. All right; thank you—— 

Mr. WALTER, Well, I think the most dra- 
matic instance of that comes from my own 
community, where a man came down here 
to testify—came to Washington to testify 
before a Senate committee—and he was ap- 
proached in the Senate by a member of the 
bar who has appeared in a great many of 
these cases, who offered him his services. 
This man said he didn't have a lawyer, didn't 
want a lawyer, because he was going to tes- 
tify, and this member of the Washington 
bar advised the man to plead the fifth amend- 
ment, which he did; he went back home to 
Easton, Pa., and lost his job as a steelworker. 

Mr. Cooke. Mentioning Pennsylvania brings 
up another case, Mr. WALTER. 

So far, the only witness we've mentioned 
by name here has been Harvey Matusow, 
There was a woman who testified in a hear- 
ing before the FCC, I believe, she testified 
first linking the owner of this television 
station with Communist activities, and then 
later retestified and said all that was false. 

Where does she fall into the general pic- 
ture here? 

Mr. WALTER. Well, Im afraid that the FCC 
has gotten around to the point where a gen- 
eral investigation of its activities is indi- 
cated. I couldn’t imagine anybody calling 
the kind of a witness this woman appar- 
ently is, and giving credence to her testi- 
mony. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. You want to—you brought 
in the name of another witness now, Mr. 
Cooke, and I want to bring in the name of 
still another one that I know the Congress- 
man is familiar with. 

Mr. Cookx. I didn’t name her, but I re- 
ferred to her. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. Well, I will mention one 
right now that some of those who seek to 
undermine the Government’s program have 
attacked—Paul Crouch. They attacked Paul 
Crouch for his testimony in the Philadelphia 
Smith Act case which was concluded here 
last summer. They claimed it was at vari- 
ance with the testimony that he gave in the 
Harry Bridges case on the west coast, when 
he was asked did he know 98 different names, 
in rapid succession. 

Now, let me say this: The Government 
could have corroborated Mr. Crouch’s testi- 
mony in Philadelphia with another witness, 
but for reasons of security we can’t, you 
know, always use all witnesses at a given 
time, for reasons of security that witness 
was not used; but I want to make this very 
clear, that Mr. Crouch’s testimony in Phil- 
adelphia could be corroborated, 

Mr. WaLrzn. Why was it necessary? One 
of those witnesses up there, one of the de- 
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fendants up there, admitted that he was 
a Communist, but he said it wasn’t a crime, 

Mr. Tompxtns. That's exactly right—— 

Mr. WALTER. Now, they are going to try to 
impeach Crouch's testimony because he 
testified against a man who admitted he was 
guilty. 

Mr. Tompxins. Well, of course, as you 
know, Congressman, the Communists and 
their supporters want to confuse and mis- 
lead the American people. 

Mr. Cooke. There's one area you gentle- 
men, I know, are interested in, we haven't 
had a chance to focus on, 

Mr. Warrer mentioned it for a minute, 
and that’s the area of witnesses who have 
gone into the Communist Party for you, or 
gone into other organizations to infiltrate 
and then report back. There are people 
who have accused them of being tattlers, 
spies, un-American, all kinds of things. 

Mr. WALTER. Yes, that term “tattlers” re- 
minds me of my own hometown newspaper 
where the editor describes a great patriotic 
American's testimony as tattling. 

I want to tell you that it takes a great deal 
of courage to do what these people have 
done, to go into the Communist Party, lead 
the kind of lives that they lead when they 
are in it, only in order to make a contribu- 
tion to the preservation of our institutions; 
and I think that they are deserving of a 
great deal of credit. 

They are really the unsung heroes of this 
cold war. 

Mr. Tompxins. Well, that's exactly right. 
I want to reiterate what the Congressman 
has said about these citizens who—he and I, 
I know, feel very strongly—are patriotic citi- 
zens. For example, one of these informants 
had to discontinue attending his church 
functions because of the antagonism shown 
toward what were believed to be his Com- 
munist activities. The children of his 
neighbors were not permitted to play with 
his boys and girls because their father was 
considered a Communist. 

Now, when they come and testify, edi- 
torials—they have gotten editorial support 
and help in everything. Now, why is it that 
certain people now see fit to call them “stool 
pigeons”? 

I disagree. 

Mr. Cooxe. All right, gentlemen; thank 
you for being with me today and giving us 
the benefit of your knowledge and your ex- 
perience in this very tricky subject of former 
Communists as witnesses for the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


Price Increases in Shotgun Shells 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I represent 
a district whose inhabitants burn up 
more powder than those of almost any 
other district in the Nation. In recent 
months, I have received many protests 
from hunters and trap shooters at the 
sweeping price increases imposed by the 
manufacturers of shotgun shells in the 
last 10 years. In the case of 12 gauge 
trap loads alone, the increase in this 
period has been 147.6 percent. I am 
further informed that price changes are 
generally announced by all manufac- 
turers on the same, or practically the 
same, date. Typical of the many pro- 
tests I have received is the following 
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letter of February 25, 1955, from Mr. J. 
W. Whitehill, president of the Milwaukee 
Gun Club: 


Dear Mr. Reuss: I am writing to you this 
morning in the interest of the many shooters 
from Wisconsin who participate in shooting 
trap and skeet at the Milwaukee Gun Club, 
Lake Park, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The greatest number of shooters are from 
the Milwaukee area; however, at times shoot- 
ers from all over the State shoot on our 
grounds. A considerable number of teams 
from the large industrial plants also shoot 
with us and we all are very much disturbed 
over the raising of the price of shotgun shells 
during the past year. 

Earlier in the year of 1954, these prices 
were raised and at this time both the 
shooters and the manufacturers felt that 
by the elimination of some of the variety 
of shells being loaded we could agree upon 
simplifying our requirements by adopting 
a lighter load in a few specific types. It was 
our feeling that this would in some degree 
assist the manufacturers in stabilizing the 
price. Shortly after this, however, the man- 
ufacturers again raised the price 6 percent. 

These continuing raises in price are most 
discouraging to the average citizen who de- 
rives pleasure and recreation in shooting 
of shotguns and in a very sincere effort to 
help ourselves we are experimenting at this 
time in the reloading of shells already shot 
and in this way we are reducing the cost 
to the shooters who are turning to this re- 
loaded shell in desperation. The Milwaukee 
Journal has already written a story about 
this situation and we are finding more and 
more clubs around the country very much 
interested in doing something to cut down 
shooting costs, even importing foreign shells 
which can be delivered here for 10 percent 
less than the cost of American shells. We 
believe this is a most unfortunate situation, 
Mr. Reuss, and something should be done 
to stop it. 


Shortly after these complaints came 
to my attention, I asked the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress to obtain for me the price history 
of shotgun shells in the last 10 years. 
On February 11, 1955, the Legislative 
Reference Service wrote the Shotgun 
Shells Manufacturers Trade Association, 
the Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers Institute at 250 East 43d 
Street, New York, requesting a list of 
price changes in shotgun shells for the 
postwar period. When no reply was re- 
ceived, the Legislative Reference Service 
sent a followup telegram on February 25, 
1955, saying, Information urgently 
needed for Member of Congress.” 

Finally, a letter dated March 1, 1955, 
has been received by the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service from the Sporting Arms 
and Ammunition Manufacturers Insti- 
tute: 

This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter requesting a list or table showing 
price changes in sporting ammunition, 

We regret that we are unable to comply 
with your request, but the Institute does 
not collect or publish information of any 
Kind in regard to prices and has no such 
list or table. It is a definite policy of the 
Institute not to engage in any activity in 
respect to prices. Thus, the Institute has 
nothing whatsoever to do with prices charged 
by any of its member companies. Each 
member company determines its own pric- 
ing policy on whatever basis it sees fit and 
does not report its prices to the Institute. 
Therefore, we do not have and are not able 
to furnish any information as regards price 
changes for sporting ammunition over any 
period, 
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The activities of the Institute are con- 
centrated in the fields of research, promo- 
tion, safety, and conservation. With the 
thought that they might be of some interest 
in connection with your survey of the in- 
dustry, we are enclosing copies of various 
Institute publications, which will give you 
an idea of the important types of activity 
engaged in by the Institute. 

RICHARD F. WEBSTER, 
Secretary. 


I have communicated to an official of 
one of the sportsmen's clubs in my dis- 
trict the position of the Sporting Arms 
and Ammunitions Institute that “We do 
not have and are not able to furnish any 
information as regards price changes 
over any period,” and asked him for his 
comment. His comment was “apple- 
sauce.“ 

I have today directed to Mr. Edward 
F. Howrey, Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the following letter: 


Marcu 3, 1955. 
Mr. Epwarp F. Howrey, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I wish to bring to 
your attention a situation existing in the 
shotgun shell industry which is working 
great hardship on the millions of Americans 
who enjoy the sport of hunting and of trap 
and skeet shooting. 

For some time, I have been receiving com- 
plaints from both within and without my 
district complaining of the steady price in- 
creases in shotgun shells and noting that 
these price increases have quite generally 
come at precisely the same time and in pre- 
cisely the same amount. The following ap- 
pears to be the price history of the larger 
shotgun shell manufacturers for 12-gauge 
trap load shotgun shells during the past 10 
years: 
Year: 


Price per thousand shells 


March 1946 
July 1948 
January 1947 
March 1947 


Although trap loads are only some 20 per- 
cent of the total shotgun shells sold, the 
same percentage raises have been made over 
the years for all varieties of field loads. 

You will note that the increase in price is 
147.6 percent in under 10 years. I am fur- 
ther informed that these increases by the 
various manufacturers have been practically 
simultaneous. 

You are, of course, familiar with the nu- 
merous cases establishing that horizontal 
price-fixing practiced in concert by manu- 
facturers is violative of the Federal antitrust 
laws: 

Federal Trade Commission v. Pacifie Paper 
Aesociation ((1927) 273 U. S. 52, 62); United 
States v. Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
((1940) 310 U. S. 150); American Tobacco 
Company v. United States ((1944) 147 F. 2d 
93); United States v. Paramount Pictures 
((1946) 66 F. Supp. 323, 337). 

On the question whether concerted action 
can be inferred from a long-standing uni- 
formity of prices charged for a given product 
by the various manufacturers, coupled with 
almost simultaneous announcements pe- 
riodically of identical price increases, the 
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Federal court in the United States v. Para- 
mount Pictures case had the following to 
say: 

„Such uniformity of action spells a de- 
liberately unlawful system, the existence of 
which is not dispelled by the testimony of 
interested witnesses that one distributor does 
not know what another distributor is doing; 
and there can, in our opinion, be no rea- 
sonable inference that the defendants are 
not all planning to fix minimum prices” 
(United States v. Paramount Pictures, op. 
cit., p. 337). 

On the facts, it seems to me that a thor- 
ough investigation of whether the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts have been or are being 
violated is in order. In this connection, the 
question of mergers in the shotgun-shell 
industry, and of possible relationships be- 
tween domestic producers and foreign man- 
ufacturers of shotgun shells in restraint of 
trade should also be investigated. 

I shall appreciate being informed of such 
public action as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion undertakes, 

Sincerely, 
HENRY S. REUSS, 
Member of Congress. 


Indefinite Status 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I call to the atten- 
tion of the House a very disturbing situ- 
ation which has arisen in my district in 
connection with the new civil-service 
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appointment system, referred to, I be- 
lieve, as the career conditional appoint- 
ment system, which went into effect in 
January. 

On the surface the technical features 
of this program point to a definite im- 
provement of the system. However, as 
is so often the case, when put into prac- 
tical operation many grave inequities 
immediately become apparent. I am re- 
ferring in particular to the unfortunate 
position in which over 1,000 employees 
of the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard have 
been placed through no fault of their 
own. Many of these employees, having 
a record of from 3 to 8 years’ continuous 
employment in the yard and with excel- 
lent performance records, now find them- 
selves with an indefinite classification, 
and as such will fall victim to the first 
reduction in force that comes along, 
simply because at the time of employ- 
ment the civil-service register had either 
been exhausted or was not established. 
Conversely many other employees with 
much less length of service and perhaps 
a lower efficiency rating have been clas- 
sified as career conditional or in some 
cases given career status, with all the 
benefits and protection attcndant to 
these categories. 

I have received scores of letters pro- 
testing the arbitrary enactment of this 
new system. Many of the authors of 


these protests are known to me person-. 


ally as fine craftsmen and would repre- 
sent a serious loss to the defense effort 
should they fall victim to this ill-con- 
ceived order. I am asking the Civil 
Service Commission to review this pro- 
gram to the end that these glaring in- 
equities be corrected. 


March 4 


As further proof of the disturbed con- 
dition of the Puget Sound Naval Ship- 
yard, I offer by way of explanation an 
editorial entitled “Indefinite Status,” 
which appeared on Friday, February 25, 
1955, in the Salute, a weekly publication 
of the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard: 

INDEFINITE STATUS DISCUSSED 

The retention of PSNS employees junior in 
length of service to shopmates who recently 
received reduction-in-force notices has given 
rise to questions about the regulations that 
authorize this apparent inequity. 

In January the Civil Service Commission 
directed the Navy to replace the indefinite 
system of appointment with the career sys- 
tem. Under the new regulations indefinite 
employees who had been hired from the 
civil-service register were automatically con- 
verted to a career or career-conditional sta- 
tus. Other indefinites who may have been 
hired for similar work but were hired in- 
stead by recruiting (off the street), remained 
in an indefinite status and with lower reten- 
tion rights. Because indefinite employees 
are in the lowest retention status they are 
usually the first to be affected by a reduction 
in force. 

Prior to the adoption of new regulations 
the Civil Service Commission made no dis- 
tinction between persons hired off the reg- 
ister and those hired by recruiting. During 
the Korean buildup registers were exhausted 
and many employees were hired off the street. 

When notice of the new regulations was 
received the shipyard took every step pos- 
sible to convert indefinite employees to ca- 
reer or career-conditional status. The con- 
version procedure requires that the indefi- 
nite employee who did not receive appoint- 
ment from the register must now file and be 
within reach for appointment before he can 
be changed to retention group II. 

The shipyard is doing little hiring at pres- 
ent and as current registers have many out- 
side applicants it is not expected that con- 
version of all indefinite employees will be 
accomplished in the near future. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou Kindly Light, amid the 
encircling gloom, o’er moor and fen and 
crag and torrent still lead uson. Wedo 
not ask to see life’s distant scenes; one 
step enough for us. We grope forward 
with uncertain step in a tense time, dark 
and filled with fears; as men in mad 
fury, oblivious to the precious prizes of 
a thousand years, would fain lead the 
race back to the law of the jungle as 
they crucify good will. In all the tumult 
and the shouting and the confusions of 
these days help us to trust the faithful 
stars above us and the glow on the far 
horizon where the gates of dawn await 
the day of global brotherhood. 

Grant us honesty in dealing with our 
own besetting sins, humility in confess- 
ing them, and determination in over- 
coming them. At this high altar in the 
temple of public service maintain in us 
the fidelity of those to whom much has 
been given, and from whom much will 
be required. We ask it in the dear Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTs, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 2, 1955, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXTENSION OF RENEGOTIATION 
ACT OF 1951—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 


which was read and referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I recommend extension of the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951, as amended, to 
make its provisions applicable for an 
additional period of 2 years. I make 
this recommendation because I believe 
the welfare of the country requires it, 

In spite of major improvements which 
we have achieved in our contracting and 
price redetermination operations, there 
nevertheless remains an area in which 
only renegotiation can be effective to 
assure that the United States gets what 
it needs for defense at fair prices. In 
addition, I believe that the entire period 
of defense expansion end rebuilding 
which the United States has undertaken 
since the beginning of the Korean hos- 
tilities should be considered as a whole 
insofar as renegotiation treatment is 
concerned. 

Continuation of the renegotiation 
authority is necessary for several rea- 
sons. Because of the complex nature of 
modern military equipment, the lack of 
experience in producing it and the fre- 
quent necessity for alterations during 
the life of a contract, it is impossible for 
the Government to determine, when the 
procurement contract is made, what con- 
stitutes a fair price and for the supplier 
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to forecast accurately his costs. More- 
over, because of limited sources of supply 
in many cases, there are situations in 
which the Government is unable to ob- 
tain the price benefits that accrue from 
normal competition. 

Furthermore, in the interest of broad- 
ening and strengthening the mobiliza- 
tion base, we have encouraged the exten- 
sive use of subcontracting. Because the 
United States has no direct contractual 
relations with the subcontractors, the 
only protection against unreasonable 
prices by them is through the process of 
renegotiation. 

All these factors become particularly 
important when it is recognized that 
expenditures by the Government during 
the next 2 calendar years will include 
paying the bills for the completion of 
the expansion of the Air Force to 137 
wings. The next 2 years also will see 
an introduction into the Air Force pro- 
gram of the latest type of supersonic 
aircraft. New types of equipment also 
are being ordered for the Army, and 
Navy, and Marine Corps. 

As a nation, we recognize that so long 
as defense expenditures represent more 
than half of the national budget, we 
must do everything in our power to see 
to it that the maximum return is re- 
ceived for each dollar spent. On the 
other hand we must also be careful not 
to interefere unwisely in the traditional 
commercial relationship between the 
Government and its suppliers. In ex- 
tending the Renegotiation Act last year, 
the Congress instituted new statutory 
exemptions. These have lessened the 
burden imposed on industry by renego- 
tiation and, more important, have con- 
centrated renegotiation in the areas 
where it is most needed. 

I strongly urge that the Congress take 
action as promptly as possible so that 
both Government and business will know 
that this important adjunct to speedy 
and effective defense contracting will 


remain available, at least until Decem- . 


ber 31, 1956. 
DwicHt D. EISENHOWER. 
THE Warre House, March 4, 1955. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
have just heard with profound interest 
the President’s message which urges the 
extension of the Renegotiation Act for a 
2-year period. 

On February 9, 1955, I introduced a 
bill to accomplish that very purpose, to 
extend the Renegotiation Act until De- 
cember 31, 1956. The bill was referred 
to the Senate Committee on Finance. I 
have discussed this subject with the 
chairman of that committee. Icertainly 
hope favorable action will be expedited. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 42) to amend the 
National Housing Act, as amended, and 
it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 1573) to 
repeal section 348 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 1573) to repeal section 
348 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 4, 1955, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States, the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 42) to amend the National Housing 
Act, as amended. 


CORRECTION — ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF SENATE JOINT RES- 
OLUTION 38 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
to have the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 4, 1955, corrected on page 1134, 
so as to include the names of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. ScHoEPPEL], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
nis], and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Youne], as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 38, consenting to 
an interstate compact to conserve oil 
and gas. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the Recorp will be cor- 
rected as requested by the Senator from 
Tllinois. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SEN- 
ATE SESSIONS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, at 
the request of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
EMr. FULBRIGHT], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency may sit during the next 2 weeks 
while the Senate is in session, to conduct 
hearings in respect to the stock ex- 
changes of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY DR. HOR- 
ACE KING, MEMBER OF THE PAR- 
LIAMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased to have as my guest 
today Dr. Horace King, a member of the 
British Parliament from the Southamp- 
ton district, and a member of the British 
Labor Party. Under the rules of the 
Senate, as a member of a national legis- 
lative body, Dr. King is entitled to the 
privileges of the floor. Iam very happy 
to have him present, and I am sure the 
Members of the Senate will be delighted 
to meet Dr. King individually. [Ap- 
plause, Senators rising. 
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VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON. 
RICHARD WOOD, A MEMBER OF 
THE PARLIAMENT OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Mr. MONRONEY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, it is a distinct honor to be 
permitted to introduce to the Members 
of the Senate a very distinguished vis- 
itor from England. He is distinguished 
in his own right and as being the son of 
a very distinguished gentleman, Lord 
Halifax, who, during a visit to some 40 
States of the Union, called on disabled 
veterans in various hospitals and did 
much to bring them hope and cheer. 
Thus we had, in effect, two ambassadors 
from England, instead of only one. It is 
a great pleasure and honor to introduce 
the Honorable Richard Wood, a member 
of the Parliament of Great Britain. 
[Applause, Senators rising.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We 
are delighted to welcome to the Senate 
this distinguished visitor from the Brit- 
ish Parliament. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in the remarks of the distin- 
guished President pro tempore and also 
those of the Senator from Oklahoma in 
welcoming to the Senate Chamber this 
distinguished member of the British 
Parliament, the second one present to- 
day. I think it is quite fitting and ap- 
propriate that we have present a repre- 
sentative of the British Conservative 
Party, who has just been introduced, 
since earlier I had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing a member of the British Labor 
Party, both of whom are distinguished 
representatives of their constituencies 
and of their country. I hope that as the 
years go by more representatives of both 
of those great parties may be able to visit 
this country and that perhaps more of 
our people may visit England, so that in 
the years ahead there may be brought 
about an even better understanding and 
closer relationship between the two great 
nations. 


PRINTING OF MEMORIAL AD- 
DRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR 
MAYBANK 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, on 
last Wednesday, during the memorial 
services held for Senator Maybank, our 
late departed colleague, numerous eulo- 
gies were handed to me by Members of 
the Senate, and unanimous consent was 
obtained to place them in the RECORD. 
It was my intention at that time to make 
a request, at the instance of other Mem- 
bers of the Senate, including the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, to the effect that oth- 
er Members who could not be present on 
the fioor that afternoon would have sev- 
eral days in which to submit for the 
Record remarks or statements on the 
life, character, and public services of the 
late Senator Maybank. 

I now ask unanimous consent that 
such remarks or statements may be sub- 
mitted and that they may be printed in 
the permanent RECORD as of Wednesday 
last, following the other eulogies deliv- 
ered on that day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be a morning 
hour for the presentation of petitions 
and memorials, the introduction of bills, 
and other routine matters, and I ask 
unanimous consent that any statements 
made in connection therewith be limited 
to 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR EMERGENCY AS- 
SISTANCE TO CERTAIN FARMERS AND STOCK- 
MEN 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act of April 6, 1949, 
to extend the period for emergency assist- 
ance to farmers and stockmen (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to promote an agricultural de- 
velopment program under title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


Report or OFFICERS on Duty WITH DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY AND ARMY GENERAL 
STAFF 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the number of officers on duty with the De- 
partment of the Army and Army General 
Staff on December 31, 1954 (with accom- 
panying reports); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON BORROWING AUTHORITY, OFFICE OF 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


A letter from the Director, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on Borrowing Authority, for the quar- 
ter ended September 30, 1954 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE CODE RE- 
LATING TO DISCRIMINATION AGAINST CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF ARMED FORCES 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend section 37 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to remove a dis- 
crimination against retired members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


AUDIT REPORT ON BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Assistant Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, an audit report on the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics, Treasury Department, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1954 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPERTY AND AD- 
- MINISTRATIVE Services Act oF 1949, as 
AMENDED, RELATING TO SURPLUS PROPERTY 
A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Battle Creek, 
Mich., transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
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lation to amend further the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to authorize the disposal of surplus 
property for civil defense purposes (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
FOREIGN EXCESS PERSONAL PROPERTY DIS- 
POSAL 


A letter from the Director, Legislative Liai- 
son, Department of the Air Force, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
of the Department of the Air Force covering 
the disposal of Air Force excess personal 
property located in areas outside the conti- 
nental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, for the calendar 
year 1954 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT OF MONEYS RECEIVED AND EXPENDED 
UNDER OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF LANDS 
Act 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, the 
amounts of all moneys received and ex- 
pended in connection with the administra- 
tion of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act of August 7, 1953, for the period August 
7, 1953, to July 1, 1954; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


AUTHORIZATION OF MORTGAGES AND DEEDS OF 
TRUST ON CERTAIN INDIAN OR RESTRICTED 
LANDS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the execution 
of mortgages and deeds of trust on individ- 
ual Indian trust or restricted land (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR TERRITORY OF ALASKA TO 
Incur INDEBTEDNESS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Territory 
of Alaska to incur indebtedness, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS Acr or 
1934, RELATING TO AUTHORITY OVER CERTAIN 
COMMON CARRIERS 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a copy of proposed legislation 
to amend sections 212, 219 (a), 221 (a), and 
410 (a) of the Communications Acts of 1934, 
as amended, submitted by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


THEODORE J. HARRIS 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Theodore J. Harris (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF APPLICATIONS FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders granting the appli- 
cations for permanent residence filed by cer- 
tain aliens, together with a detailed state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law as to each alien, and the reasons for 
granting the applications (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 

ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders suspending deportation, to- 
gether with a detailed statement of the facts 
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and pertinent provisions of law as to each 

alien and the reasons for ordering such sus- 

pension (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on the Judiciary. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR FURNISHING SUBSISTENCE 
AND QUARTERS TO CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF 
Corps OF ENGINEERS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the furnishing of subsistence 
and quarters without charge to employees of 
the Corps of Engineers engaged on floating 
plant operations (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, 


DISPOSAL OF FEDERALLY OWNED PROPERTY AT 
OBSOLESCENT CANALIZED WATERWAYS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the disposal of federally owned 
property at obsolescent canalized waterways, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of the 
Selective Service System, which are not 
needed in the conduct of business and have 
no permanent value or historical interest, 
and requesting action looking to their dis- 
position (with accompanying papers); to a 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


“House Joint Memorial 10 


“To the President of the United States; the 
Congress of the United States; Director 
of Defense Mobilization; Secretary of 
Defense; Secretary of the Interior; the 
Governor of Alaska; the Delegate to 
Congress from Alaska; the Bureau of 
Public Roads; and the Alaska Road Com- 
mission, Juneau, Alaska: 


“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 22d session assembled, 
respectfully represents that: 

“Whereas the connection by road of Una- 
lakleet and Kaltag, Alaska, is important to 
the defense of Alaska and the development 
of river commerce on the Yukon River; and 

“Whereas such road would approach the 
Kateel River area in which approximately 
500,000 acres of land are under oil leases; and 

“Whereas the distance from St. Michael to 
Kaltag, the usual shipping route, by river is 
approximately 500 miles; and 

“Whereas the distance from Unalakleet to 
Kaltag by proposed road is approximately 
only 90 miles; and 

“Whereas navigation from Kaltag up the 
Yukon River as far Galena is open at least 
30 days before navigation of the same river 
is open from St. Michael to Kaltag; and 

“Whereas the proposed site for said road is 
a natural roadbed conducive to easy con- 
struction; and 

“Whereas the construction of said pro- 
posed road would make it possible to get sup- 
plies into Galena by a much shorter route 
than that now followed in shipping down 
river from Nenana. 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, re- 
spectfully urges the President of the United 
States, the Congress of the United States, 
Director of Defense Mobilization, Secretary 
of Defense, Secretary of the Interior, the 
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Governor of Alaska, the Delegate to Congress 
from Alaska, the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and the Alaska Road Commission, Juneau, 
Alaska, to appropriate sufficient funds to 
construct this proposed road between Una- 
lakleet and Kaltag, Alaska, in the construc- 
tion year of 1956. 
“And your memorialist will ever pray. 
“Passed by the house February 15, 1955. 
“WENDELL P. Kay, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“JOHN T. MCLAUGHLIN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate February 21, 1955. 
“JAMES NOLAN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“House Joint Memorial 6 


“To the Honorable Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES; TO THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE AND THE SPEAK- 
ER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES; 
TO THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS McKay, SEC- 
RETARY OF THE INTERIOR; AND TO THE 
HONORABLE FELIX WORMSER, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR: 


“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 22d regular session 
assembled, respectfully submits that: 

“Whereas domestic deposits of many vital 
metals and minerals are not nearing ex- 
haustion; and 

“Whereas heavy taxation has depressed 
the mining industry to the point where the 
chance of making a fair return on a new 
mining investment has all but disappeared: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska re- 
spectfully urges that to encourage and pro- 
mote active search for, and exploitation of, 
domestic mineral resources, the Congress of 
the United States legislate into effect a tax 
incentive program, applicable to all States, 
Territories and possessions, embodying the 
following principles: 

“1, Exemption from income tax liability 
of a newly launched mining enterprise for 
a period of 3 years after the property has 
begun commercial operations; 

2. Removal of the existing limitations on 
deductibility of exploration expenditures; 

“3. Deductions for percentage depletion 
should not be denied a taxpayer either in a 
year of loss or the year against which the 
loss is applicable; 

“4, Depletion should be allowed to stock- 
holders owning stock in a corporation that 
derives 75 percent or more of its profits di- 
rectly from the operation of mines; and 

“5, A mining taxpayer should be allowed 
to write off up to 25 percent of his depre- 
ciable capital annually. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house February 4, 1955. 

“WENDELL P. Kay, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“Joun T. MCLAUGHLIN, 
a “Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate February 21, 1955. 
“JAMES NOLAN, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Attest: 

“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


Petitions of Joseph M. Lynch, and sundry 
citizens of the State of New York, praying 
for the enactment of the Bricker amendment 
to the Constitution, relating to the treaty- 
making power; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Republican 
Women’s Federation of San Diego County, 
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Calif., favoring the enactment of the Bricker 
amendment to the Constitution, relating to 
the treatymaking power; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Redlands (Cal- 
ifornia) Real Estate Board, favoring the en- 
actment of legislation to establish the San 
Bernardino FHA office for the processing of 
loan applications; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the Western States 
Conference of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers, A. F. of L., relating to 
the use of Federal gasoline taxes for the 
reconstruction of the national interstate 
system of highways; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS FOR SPRING 
WHEAT—CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION OF NORTH DAKOTA LEGIS- 
LATURE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Youne], I present, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of North Da- 
kota relating to the unwarranted, un- 
fair discrimination in acreage allotments 
for spring wheat. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, under 
the rule, will be printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 5 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress, the President, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture to take appropriate steps to 
correct unwarranted and unfair discrimi- 
nation in respect to acreage allotements 
for hard spring wheat farmers in North 
Dakota 


Whereas there has never been and there 
is not now a surplus or oversupply of hard 
spring wheat; and 

Whereas the allotement of hard spring 
wheat acreage throughout the State of North 
Dakota is so low in many instances that 
many farmers cannot operate their farms 
successfully and produce sufficient agricul- 
tural products and livestock to provide a 
livelihood for themselves and their families; 
and 

Whervas there is unquestionably an un- 
fair discrimination against the small hard 
spring wheat farmers in North Dakota as 
compared with soft wheat farmers in other 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
coneurring therein), That Congress, the 
President of the United States, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture are hereby urged and 
requested to take all necessary and appro- 
priate steps to establish a minimum of 100 
acres for each hard spring wheat grower in 
the State of North Dakota, as well as in such 
other States as may be producing hard spring 
wheat and which are now faced with the 
hardship resulting from such unfair dis- 
crimination; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby directed to forward properly au- 
thenticated copies of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, to the Pre- 
siding Officers of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and to each of the 
Senators and Representatives of the State 
of North Dakota in Congress. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may make a 
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statement of not to exceed 1 minute in 
support of the resolution adopted by the 
Legislative Assembly of North Dakota, 
and presented by my senior colleague 
[Mr. LANGER]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the junior Senator from North Da- 
kota may proceed. 

Mr. YOUNG. The resolution very 
properly calls attention to the fact that 
the United States today does not have 
a surplus of high quality hard spring 
wheat. The spring wheat farmers of 
America have constantly strived to pro- 
duce the very best-quality wheat. They 
have refrained from the temptation to 
produce low-quality wheats which are a 
much higher producer. To a large ex- 
tent many of our low yields, and some- 
times our crop failures because of rust, 
are due to the fact that our farmers 
have planted only top-quality wheat. 
This is not true of many other wheat- 
producing areas of the United States. 

We do not believe our farmers should 
be penalized, as they are now, because 
they have continued to produce top 
quality but lower producing wheats. 

By Mr. LANGER (for himself and Mr. 
Youns): 

A resolution of the Senate of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of North Dakota; to the 
Committee on Public Works: 

“Senate Resolution 6 
“Resolution to the Honorable Dwight D. 

Eisenhower, President of the United 

States; to the Congress of the United 

States; to the Honorable Sinclair Weeks, 

Secretary of the Department of Commerce; 

to the Honorable Charles E. Wilson, Secre- 

tary of Defense; to the Honorable C. D. 

Curtiss, Chief of Administration for the 

Bureau of Public Roads; to the Honorable 

Milton R. Young and the Honorable Wil- 

liam Langer, United States Senators from 

the State of North Dakota; to the Honor- 
able Otto Krueger and the Honorable Usher 

L. Burdick, Congressmen from the State of 

North Dakota; requesting a reallocation 

and increased strategic mileage in the Fed- 

eral Aid Highway Act of 1944 to add United 

States Highway No. 2 to the National In- 

terstate highway system 

“Whereas the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1944, which act amended the Federai Road 
Act, approved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, provided that There shall be 
designated in the continental United States 
a national system of interstate highways not 
exceeding 40,000 miles in extent, so located 
as to connect by routes as direct as prac- 
ticable the principal metropolitan areas, 
cities, and industrial centers, to serve the 
national defense and to connect at suitable 
border points with routes of continental im- 
portance in the Dominion of Canada and the 
Republic of Mexico;’ and 

“Whereas the act further provided that 
‘The routes of the national system of inter- 
state highways shall be selected by joint ac- 
tion of the highway departments of the sev- 
eral States and the adjoining States,’ and 
in another provision required approval by 
the Federal Works Administrator; and 

“Whereas Phillip B. Fleming, major gen- 
eral, United States Army, Administrator of 
the Federal Works Agencies, caused to be en- 
tered a certificate of approval of the national 
system of interstate highways, dated the sec- 
ond day of August 1947, which adopted a na- 
tional system of interstate highways, selected 
by the joint action of the State highway de- 
partments of each State and adjoining States, 
and 
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“whereas the national system of interstate 
highways selected, modified, and revised, as 
aforesaid, is comprised of routes totaling 
approximately 37,800 miles in extent; and 

“Whereas there is a balance of 2,200 miles 
within the 40,000-mile limit provided for in 
the Federal Aid Act of 1944 which can be 
placed on the interstate system; and 

“Whereas United States Highway No, 2 is 
the shortest route through arterial highway 
link between Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and 
Seattle, Wash., and runs parallel to the 
northern border of the United States and in- 
tercepts all highway communications with 
Canada in the State of North Dakota, as well 
as the several other boundary States; and 

“Whereas said United States Highway No. 
2 plays an ever increasing integral and nec- 
essary role in the tremendous development 
of the country’s natural resources, namely, 
oil, coal, gas, iron ore, nuclear, and other 
minerals, as well as the vast timber indus- 
try, and in the vast development of power 
being generated by the dams constructed and 
being constructed in the Northwest, and in 
the expanding industrial development po- 
tential in the several States and in Canada, 
notably in the Provinces of Manitoba and 
Alberta, all of which demands a revision and 
an increase in our vital defense needs; and 

“Whereas the said United States Highway 
No. 2, which can without any difficulty be 
linked from east coast to west coast through 
the States of New York, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maine, and connected with Can- 
ada’s Highway No. 9 from New York to Mon- 
treal and Highway No. 17 from Montreal to 
Sault Ste. Marie, which are of importance 
in Dominion of Canada, is the only connec- 
tion between our air defense bases, the num- 
ber of which and the personnel involved are 
known only to Congress, and Department of 
Defense Officials, along the entire northern 
defense perimeter of the continental United 
States; and 

“Whereas, under the hourly maximum 
traffic classifications, the interstate designa- 
tion of the United States Highway No. 2 to 
be determined by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, can be the classification of interstate 
rural, under the specification for the inter- 
state system set out by the Bureau, this could 
call for a two-lane highway with a 100-foot 
right-of-way, and 

“Whereas the total mileage involved in 
this petition is approximately 2,178 miles in 
length and connects at points in seven States 
from the City of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to 
the city of Everett, Wash., and 

“Whereas, while this is a petition from the 
State of North Dakota, it is contemplated the 
joining by the several other States with simi- 
lar petitions, action having already been 
started in the States of Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington, this is especially true in view of 
the gigantic growth and expansion of the 
areas served by, contiguous to and adjacent 
to United States Highway No. 2, because such 
areas, at their accelerated progress, resulting 
from a shift of population and industry to 
the Northwestern States, and increasing in- 
dustrial expansion in all areas, demand a 
revision of the transportation needs; and 

“Whereas this request that the designa- 
tion of the United States Highway No. 2 be 
placed on the national system of interstate 
highways is made without prejudice to exist- 
ing interstate highways in the State of North 
Dakota, and in the other States served by 
the United States Highway No. 2: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota, that the senate does hereby, 
most earnestly and respectfully, request that 
the Congress of the United States recognize 
the strategic importance of United States 
Highway No. 2, and through the proper Fed- 
eral agencies take immediate action to have 
United States Highway No. 2 designated an 
integral part of the national system of de- 
fense highways, and that it be placed on the 
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national system of interstate highways; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted by the Honorable Norman 
Brunsdale, Governor of the State of North 
Dakota, and by the Honorable Ben Meier, 
secretary of state of North Dakota, to the 
Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
of the United States; to the Congress of the 
United States; to the Honorable Sinclair 
Weeks, Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce; to the Honorable Charles E. Wilson, 
Secretary of Defense; to the Honorable C. D. 
Curtiss, Chief of Administration for the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads; to the Honorable Mil- 
ton R. Young and the Honorable William 
Langer, United States Senators from North 
Dakota; and to the Honorable Otto Krueger 
and the Honorable Usher L. Burdick, Con- 
gressmen from North Dakota. 

„C. P. DAHL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Epwarp LENO, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. KENNEDY): 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs: 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to take action to admit 
Alaska and Hawali to statehood 


“Whereas the matter of the admission to 
statehood of Alaska and Hawaii has been 
under consideration for a long time; and 

“Whereas both Alaska and Hawall by the 
democratic processes prevailing therein and 
the actions of their people, have shown that 
they are entitled to become states of the 
United States of America: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives respectfully urges the 
Congress of the United States to take such 
action as may be necessary to admit both 
Alaska and Hawaii to statehood; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State secre- 
tary to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress and to each Member thereof from 
this Commonwealth.” 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of New Mexico; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 1 
“Joint memorial by the 22d Legislature of 
the State of New Mexico memorializing 
the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica to provide adequate sources of farm 
credit to agricultural enterprises in New 

Mexico, particularly those stricken by the 

drought and other disasters 

“Whereas drought and disaster have cre- 
ated in many areas in New Mexico a critical 
financial condition for farmers and busi- 
nessmen; and 

“Whereas sound and adequate credit fa- 
cilities are urgently needed to preserve the 
economy of many sections of the State and 
to prevent needless suffering on the part of 
those family enterprises hardest hit by 
drought and other disaster: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That the Congress of the 
United States be, and it hereby is, memo- 
rialized to enact new legislation and broaden 
existing legislation that will authorize or 
provide for the following: 

“1, Extension of the authority and time 
limit for making emergency loans beyond 
the present 2-year period which expires in 
July 1955; 

2. Orderly liquidation of the above emer- 
gency loans over periods up to 10 years; 
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“3. A relatively low interest rate on such 
emergency loans; 

“4. A loan program set up through the 
Farmers’ Home Administration to enable 
farmers and ranchers to consolidate all of 
their financial obligations, excluding real 
estate mortgages, but including provision 
for interest on real estate loans and for 
taxes; 

“5. A provision allowing the borrower, 
where necessary, to make reasonable land 
payments from sale of farm products; 

“6. Additional farm-mortgage credit com- 
parable to the former Land Bank Commis- 
sioner loans in such disaster and drought 
areas; 

7. Streamlining of Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration loan procedures, including re- 
moval of regulations requiring personal 
financial responsibility of Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration personnel except where fraud 
or gross negligence is clearly indicated; 

“8. Broadening and extension of the feed 
and livestock use provisions of the emer- 
gency feed-relief program so that this pro- 
gram will be better adapted and more work- 
able in each area, to include a provision 
that necessary precautions be taken to see 
that the feed is used for the purpose for 
which it was intended; be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this me- 
morial be transmitted to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States and to each Member of the 
New Mexico delegation in Congress. 

“Jor M. MONTOYA, 
“President, Senate, 
“Epwarp G. ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
DoNALD D. HALLAM, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“FLOYD CROSS, 

“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 

“Approved by me this 18th day of Febru- 
ary 1955. 

“JOHN F. SIMMS, 
“Governor, State of New Mexico.“ 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of New Mexico; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 5 


“Joint memorial memorializing the Repre- 
sentatives and Senators of the State of New 
Mexico in the Congress of the United 
States to support and undertake legisla- 
tion limiting the importation of foreign 
petroleum 
“Whereas to the best information avail- 

able to the legislature of this State the fol- 
lowing considerations pertaining to the 
petroleum industry should be held para- 
mount in any public policy concerning the 
industry: 

“Item I. There exists no reasonable and 
economic means of stockpiling petroleum 
for the national defense; therefore, large 
proven and developed reserves must be main- 
tained through the investment of vast 
amounts of labor and capital and through 
the continuous application and develop- 
ment of new methods of discovery and re- 
covery of petroleum reserves. 

“Item II. The United States Department of 
Interior has urged that the petroleum in- 
dustry maintain a production capacity far 
above the Nation's average daily production. 

“Item III. In the interest of conservation 
of petroleum as a basic natural resource it 
is essential that the depletion of any pool 
or area be done in a methodical and orderly 
manner to conserve the resource and to 
attract new capital. 

“Item IV. Most of the Nation's petroleum 
producing States have joined in creating 
and maintaining a voluntary and effective 
means of regulating production to serve the 
ends of national security and the conserva- 
tion of this highly essential resource by pro- 
viding a venturesome but, for the aggregate 
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of investors, a sound investment oppor- 
tunity, and by providing for the Nation a 
rapidly growing quantity of proven reserves 
and highly productive capacity; and 
“Whereas national policy now permits the 
importation of foreign crude petroleum or 
refined products at a rate which jeopardizes 
the continued development of domestic 
sources and production facilities and so 
endangers the Nation's defense as well as 
the economic welfare of New Mexico and her 
sister petroleum producing States; and 
“Whereas New Mexico and her sister oll- 
producing States are contributing to and 
becoming essential parts of a great industrial 
complex founded largely upon petroleum as 
an economic and easily transported source 
of energy; and 
“Whereas the continued growth and well- 
being of these States and the Nation depend 
upon the continuing development of petro- 
leum resources: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That the Congress of the 
United States be, and hereby is, urged to 
act at the earliest opportunity to restrict 
the present excessive rates of imports of oil 
to a level which will prevent injury to the 
national security and the general economy 
and welfare of the Nation; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this joint me- 
morial be transmitted to Members of this 
State’s delegation in Congress. 
“Joe M. MONTOYA, 
“President, Senate. 
“EDWARD G, ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
“Donar D. HALLAM, 
“speaker, House of Representatives. 
“FLOYD CROSS, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Approved by me this 18th day of Feb- 
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“Governor, State of New Mezico.” 


“Senate Joint Resolution 10 


“Joint resolution to the United States Treas- 
ury Department regarding the sale of for- 
eign and imported potash in the United 
States at less than fair market value 


“Whereas the United States Treasury De- 
partment has reportedly ascertained that 
potash is being imported from foreign sources 
and sold in the United States at less than 
fair market value; and 

“Whereas such action appears to be in 
violation of the Federal antidumping laws; 
and 

“Whereas such action tends to damage the 
American potash industry, and particularly 
the potash industry of the State of New 
Mexico; and 

“Whereas the potash industry is of vital 
concern to the economy of the State of New 
Mexico and its citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That the United States Treas- 
ury Department be urged to take necessary 
action to investigate and enforce compli- 
ance with the letter and spirit of the anti- 
dumping laws of the Federal Government 
insofar as such laws pertain to potash and 
the potash industry; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, and to each Member 
of the United States Senate and the United 
States House of Representatives from the 
State of New Mexico, and the United States 
Tariff Commission. 

“Joe M. MONTOYA, 
“President, Senate, 
"EDWARD G. ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
“DONALD D. HALLAM, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“FLOYD CROSS, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Approved by me this 18th day of February 


1955. “JOHN F, SIMMS, 
“Governor, State of New Mexico.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 3 


“Joint memorial memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation 
granting 2 million acres of land in trust 
to this State for the purpose of providing 
public school buildings 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of New Merico: 

“Whereas the United States Government 
and the agencies thereof own over 40 percent 
of the total land in the State of New Mexico; 
and 

“Whereas such land is not subject to taxa- 
tion by the State and results in a hardship 
to the people of this State in raising suffi- 
cient revenue for the support of public 
schools; and 

“Whereas a grant of 2 million acres in trust 
to the State for public school buildings would 
greatly alleviate such hardship; and 

“Whereas such a trust would be of per- 
manent and enduring benefit and would pro- 
vide a more stable support for the public 
schools than appropriations by Congress for 
such purposes: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mezico, That the Congress of the 
United States be and it hereby is memorial- 
ized to enact legislation granting 2 million 
acres of land in this State in trust to the 
State for public school buildings and pro- 
viding that only the income from such trust 
may be expended for such school buildings; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly enrolled and en- 
grossed copy of this memorial be transmitted 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States and to 
each Member of the New Mexico delegation 
in Congress. 

“Joe M. Montoya, 
“President, Senate. 
“Epwarp G. ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
“DONALD D. HALLAM, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
FoV CROSS, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 

“Approved by me this 18th day of February 
1955. 

“JOHN F. SIMMS, 
“Governor, State of New Mexico.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
New Mexico; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Memorial 4 


“Memorial memorializing the Senate and 
House of Representatives of Congress of 
the United States to pass Senate bill No. 
500 to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, operate, and maintain 
the Colorado River storage project 
“Whereas there is a pressing need for the 

most beneficial use of natural resources in 

the United States of America; and 
“Whereas the citizens of New Mexico are 
especially interested in, and dependent upon 
the natural resources represented by life- 
giving waters of our rivers and streams; and 
“Whereas Senate bill No. 500, now before 
the Congress of the United States, would, in 
the considered opinion of the people of New 

Mexico, and the 22d legislature of the State 

of New Mexico authorize an extremely vital 

project: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That the Congress of the 

United States be urged to give their earnest 

consideration to, and pass Senate bill No. 500, 

which would authorize the Secretary of the 

Interior to construct, operate, and maintain 

the Colorado River storage project; be it 

further 
“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
memorial be transmitted to both Houses of 
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Congress, to the chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and to Sena- 
tors CLINTON P. ANDERSON and DENNIS 
CHAVEZ. 
“Joe M. MONTOYA, 
“President of the Senate. 
“EDWARD G. ROMERO, 
“Chief Cierk of the Senate. 
10 by me this 8th day of February 
“JOHN F. Simms, 
“Governor, State of New Mexico.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
New Mexico; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“Senate Memorial 6 


“Memorial memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to prohibit the issuance 
of Federal liquor licenses in counties of 
States having exercised local option pro- 
hibiting sale of intoxicants within its 
boundaries 
“Whereas certain counties in New Mexico 

have elected by the local option process to 

prohibit the sale of intoxicants in their 
boundaries; and 

“Whereas certain individuals obtain Fed- 
eral liquor licenses and distribute liquor in 
violation of the local laws, a condition has 
developed which tends to contribute to ju- 
venile delinquency. Lack of adequate police 
supervision in remote rural areas encourages 
youths to purchase alcoholic beverages from 
federally licensed persons and in violation 
of the New Mexico law; and 

“Whereas the problem of law enforcement 
in counties of large area and small popula- 
tion is materially increased it is felt the 
denial of Federal liquor licenses in local 
option dry counties will reduce violation of 
local laws: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That the Congress of the 

United States be and is hereby respectfully 

urged to enact legislation prohibiting the 

issuance of Federal liquor licenses in coun- 
ties of the State of New Mexico which have 
by local option process elected to prohibit 
the sale of alcoholic beverages; and be it 
further 
“Resolved, That the enrolled and en- 
grossed copies of this memorial be trans- 
mitted to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States and to 
each Senator and Representative in Congress 
from New Mexico. 
Jon M. MONTOYA, 
“President of the Senate. 
“EDWARD G. ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
"Approved by me this 18th day of Febru- 

ary 1955. 

“JoHN F, SIMMS, 
“Governor, State of New Mexico.“ 


LETTER AND CONCURRENT RESO- 
LUTION OF INDIANA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a letter from William C. 
Brummett, principal clerk of the In- 
diana State House of Representatives 
and the enclosed copy of the House Con- 
current Resolution 9, of the Indiana Leg- 
islature, relating to the investigation of 
corrupt operations of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
letter and resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, will be printed in the RECORD. 
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The letter and resolution were referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, as follows: 


STATE or INDIANA, 
Indianapolis, February 24, 1955. 
Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: The House Con- 
current Resolution 9 commending the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
United States Senate and you for your ef- 
forts in investigating the corrupt operations 
of the Federal Housing Administration is en- 
closed. 

We are indeed proud to know that our own 
Senator is doing such fine work in the 
Senate. i 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM C. BRUMMETT, 
Clerk. 


House Concurrent Resolution 9 


Concurrent resolution commending the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee of 
the United States Senate and Senator 
Homer E. CAPEHART for their efforts in in- 
vestigating the corrupt operations of the 
Federal Housing Administration 


Whereas shocking proof of wholesale mis- 
use of the people’s money under the loose 
or corrupt operation of the Federal Housing 
Administration has been revealed by the 
coast-to-coast investigation by the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the United 
States Senate; and 

Whereas these revelations are resulting in 
the correction of the laws and regulations 
which permitted this multi-million-dollar 
abuse to grow into a scandalous racket: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the General Assembly of the State of In- 
diana (the Senate concurring) : 

SECTION 1. The members of the 89th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Indiana do 
hereby extend congratulations to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the United 
States Senate for what it has done, and they 
especially commend the Honorable HOMER 
E. CAPEHART for his tireless and thorough 
work as the chairman of that committee and 
for his fearless exposure of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration mess. 


RESOLUTION OF GUAM 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from Maria C. 
Duenas, Executive Secretary of the 
Third Guam Legislature, Territory of 
Guam, together with Resolution No. 25, 
adopted by the Guam Legislature, relat- 
ing to the special housing finance fund 
for Guam. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THIRD GUAM LEGISLATURE, 
TERRITORY OF GUAM, 
Agana, Guam, February 14, 1955. 
Hon. HOMER CAPEHART, 
House of Senate, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: As directed, I am enclosing a certified 
copy of Resolution No. 25, relative to ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the people of 
Guam to the Honorable HOMER CAPEHART, 
Senator from the State of Indiana, for his co- 
operation and his conscientious considera- 
tion and representations leading to the pro- 
vision of a $15 million special housing 
finance fund for Guam, duly and regularly 
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adopted by the Guam Legislature on Janu- 
ary 19, 1955. 
Very truly yours, 
Marta C. DUENAS, 
Executive Secretary. 


Resolution 25 


Resolution relative to expressing the appreci- 
ation of the people of Guam to the Honor- 
able Homer CAPEHART, Senator from the 
State of Indiana, for his cooperation and 
his conscientious consideration and repre- 
sentations leading to the provision of a 
$15 million special housing finance fund 
for Guam 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam: 

Whereas the Honorable HOMER CAPEHART, 
Senator from the State of Indiana and mem- 
bers of the staff of the distinguished Sena- 
tor did cooperate fully and were instrumen- 
tal in assisting the people of Guam to obtain 
a special assistance $15 million housing 
fund for the rehabilitation of this Territory: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Third Guam Legisla- 
ture does hereby express on behalf of the 
people of Guam their deep and sincere ap- 
preciation to the Honorable Senator Homer 
CAPEHART from Indiana for his sympathetic 
understanding of the housing problems of 
Guam and his constructive and effective aid 
in helping to partially solve the same 
through special assistance financing; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the executive secretary be 
and she hereby is directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the Honorable HOMER 
CAPEHART, Senator from the State of Indiana, 
and to the Governor of Guam. 

F. B. LEON GUERRERO, 
Speaker. 
A. S. N. Duenas, 
Legislative Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS OF ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN PHYSICIANS & SUR- 
GEONS, INC., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, resolutions adopted by the 
delegates of the Association of American 
Physicians & Surgeons, at their meet- 
ing in Chicago, II., on October 2, 1954, 
relating to the treatymaking power, and 
tax-exempt foundations. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


To the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“RESOLUTION ON THE NEW BRICKER 
AMENDMENT 


“Whereas the Association of American 
Physicians & Surgeons, in regular session 
assembled in the past, have adopted reso- 
lutions favoring passage of Senator BRICKER’S 
amendment which would limit future treaty 
commitments to such areas as (1) those 
which would not abridge individual free- 
dom, and (2) those which would not be 
unconstitutional if passed as domestic law; 
and 

“Whereas a new Congress (the 84th) will 
convene on January 5, 1955, and many Mem- 
bers of it will not be cognizant of the asso- 
ciation’s previous actions; and 

“Whereas Senator Bricker has declared his 
intentions of introducing his new amend- 
ment (S. J. Res. 181 of the 83d Cong.) on 
the Ist day of the 84th Congress, January 5, 
1955: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Association of American Physicians & Sur- 
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geons, in regular session assembled this 2d 
day of October 1954, do hereby reaffirm our 
support of Senator Bricker’s Senate Joint 
Resolution 181 (83d Cong.), or equivalent 
legislation to be introduced; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of this meeting 
and that copies be sent to (1) the President 
of the United States, (2) all Members of 
Congress, and (3) all State and county medi- 
cal societies.” 


To the Committee on Finance: 
“RESOLUTION ON TAX-EXEMPT FOUNDATIONS 


“Whereas the Reece subcommittee of the 
83d Congress to investigate the activities of 
tax-exempt foundations is a temporary com- 
mittee; and : 

“Whereas the Reece subcommittee was 
unable to complete its work and ceased to 
exist with the end of the session of the 83d 
Congress; and 

“Whereas its preliminary investigations 
have revealed the urgent necessity of further 
investigation of the activities of the tax- 
exempt foundations: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Association of Ameri- 
can Physicians & Surgeons commend the 
Reece subcommittee for its work and peti- 
tion the House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress to extend the life of 
this subcommittee with power and resources 
to complete its probe of the tax-exempt foun- 
dations.” 


TRANSFER OF NARCOTICS BU- 
REAU—RESOLUTION OF AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as my 
colleagues know, I have long been deeply 
interested in doing everything possible 
to combat and destroy the dreadful nar- 
cotics menace in our Nation. 

I have cosponsored legislation to battle 
against this grim problem and will con- 
tinue to do so until dope addiction is 
slashed to the irreducible minimum in 
our land. 

But we must always exercise sound 
judgment in evaluating actions which 
are proposed to meet this problem, par- 
ticularly because narcotics are an indis- 
pensable arm of medical science wholly 
aside from the fact that narcotics are 
unfortunately misused in illicit channels. 

I was interested recently to receive 
from Dr. J. O'Neil Closs, executive vice 
president of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturers’ Association, a mes- 
sage rightly conveying the judgment of 
that association in opposition to the pro- 
posed transfer of the Narcotics Bureau 
from the Treasury Department to the 
Department of Justice. 

The narcotics laws of our country are 
inextricably related to the administra- 
tion of selected tax laws. The logical 
place of the Narcotics Bureau remains 
within the Treasury Department. Mere- 
ly shuffling a Bureau which has been 
doing an outstanding job—shuffling it 
from one department to another is no 
answer to the narcotics challenge, as 
such. What is needed is better under- 
standing of legitimate and illegitimate 
uses of narcotics, allocation of more 
agents for the Narcotics Bureau, more 
effective enforcement at State and local 
levels, tighter penalties and firmer re- 
habilitation of addicts. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp, and be 
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referred to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., February 18, 1955. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The board of directors of the 
American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ 
Association has given thoughtful considera- 
tion to the proposal for transfer of narcotic 
control from the Treasury Department to 
the Department of Justice, as provided by 
Senate Joint Resolution 19. Because such 
transfer appears to be against the public 
interest at this time, our board has passed 
the following resolution opposing it, and it 
urges that Senate Joint Resolution 19 be not 
adopted: 

“Whereas governmental supervision of 
narcotic problems involves not only ques- 
tions of criminal enforcement but also na- 
tional and international social problems of 
addiction, and regulation of the affected 
drug and pharmaceutical industries; and 

_ “Whereas the sound and effective execu- 
tion of governmental narcotic control will 
be disturbed and impaired detrimentally to 
the public and to industry by its transfer to 
a different agency not presently organized to 
deal with the narcotic problem as a whole: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers’ Association opposes 
the transfer of narcotic control from the 
Bureau of Narcotics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Department of Justice.” 

Sincerely, 
J. O'NEILL CLOSS, 
Executive Vice President. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN CARPET 
INDUSTRY—MEMORIAL 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, a fort- 
night ago I received from the chamber 
of commerce of Amsterdam, N. V., a 
petition signed by over 16,000 citizens of 
Amsterdam protesting against any fur- 
ther cuts in tariff as applied to carpets 
and rugs. 

Mr. President, there is a tragic condi- 
tion of unemployment in Amsterdam, 
It is a truly distressed area. One of the 
largest carpet manufacturers in America 
has closed its plants in Amsterdam and 
is moving elsewhere. There are, how- 
ever, other carpet mills in Amsterdam. 
It is one of the great carpet-manufac- 
turing centers of this country. The 
workers in the carpet mills, their fami- 
lies, and all the citizens of Amsterdam 
are deeply concerned over the impact of 
possible tariff reductions on their indus- 
tries. Iam concerned, likewise, although 
I have always been in favor of the great- 
est possible expansion of trade consistent 
with our national interest. 

Without committing myself on pro- 
posed legislation that will come before 
us on this subject, I think that these 
petitions are of sufficient importance— 
representing the viewpoint of a large 
number of people in my State—that note 
of them should be made in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that one of 
these petitions be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. I shall transmit the re- 
maining petitions to the Senate Finance 
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Committee, which is considering this 
proposed legislation. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


We, the undersigned workers and residents 
of the city of Amsterdam, N. Y., and imme- 
diate vicinity, who are preponderantly de- 
pendent on our local manufacturers of ma- 
chine-made rugs and carpets (Mohawk Car- 
pet Mills, Inc., and Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., Inc.), do hereby respectfully petition 
United States Senators HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
and Irvine M. Ives, and Representative in 
Congress from the 32d Congressional District 
BERNARD W. KEARNEY, to exert every effort to 
prevent any Federal legislation which would 
further reduce tariff rates on machine-made 
Tugs and carpets. 

Foreign, cheap-wage machine-made car- 
pets are coming into the United States at 
the rate of 2,800,000 square yards a year. 

For every yard of carpet imported, 1 hour's 
work is lost to an American workman. 

Foreign imports meant loss in 1954 of 
2,800,000 man-hours of work, or an average 
of almost 3 weeks’ work for each of the 30,000 
United States carpet workers. Lost wages of 
American workers curtailed purchasing 
power which affects all segments of the 
community. 

Since 1946 annual rate of growth of im- 
ports of machine-made carpets and rugs has 
averaged 26 percent per year. 

Average wage for industrial workers in 
Belgium, 48 cents an hour; in Britain, 47 
cents; in France, 46 cents; and in Japan, 19 
cents. - 

It is against such wage levels that many 
American industries—including carpets—are 
being forced to compete. 

The carpet industry firmly believes in, and 
makes a considerable contribution to, world 
trade. The industry is a vital part of our 
economy and contributes to world trade 
through $100 million a year in imports of 
raw materials, which is a very large pro- 
portion for a $400 million a year industry. 
AH wools used in carpets are imported. 

The city of Amsterdam, N. Y., is now clas- 
sified as a critical labor area. The reduction 
of tariff rates on machine-made rugs and 
carpets will further increase unemployment, 
and such reduction will in all probability 
destroy our only industry in the city of Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. 

We petition that, in any trade-agree- 
ments act that may be passed, such legisla- 
tion contain a provision excluding machine- 
made carpets and rugs from further tariff 
reduction. 

(Signatures omitted). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 804. A bill to amend section 201 (e) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide for advance payments 
of certain pay and allowances of members 
of the uniformed services, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 45). 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: f 

S. 802. A bill to amend the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, as amended, 
to remove the requirement for a final physi- 
cal examination for inductees who continue 
on active duty in another status in the 
Armed Forces; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 46). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

S. 829. A bill to authorize personnel of the 
Armed Forces to train for, attend, and par- 
ticipate in the second pan-American games, 
the seventh Olympic winter games, games 
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of the XVI Olympiad, future pan-American 
games, and Olympic games, and certain 
other international amateur sports compe- 
titions, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 44). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. 72. A bill to provide that certain lands 
acquired by the United States shall be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
as national-forest lands; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 43). 


EXPENDITURES BY COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, reported an original res- 
olution (S. Res. 72) which was placed 
on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That in carrying out the duties 
imposed upon it by section 136 and author- 
ized by section 134 (a) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, the 
Committee on Armed Services, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized during the period from April 1, 1955, 
ending January 31, 1956, to make such ex- 
penditures, and to employ upon a temporary 
basis such investigators, technical, clerical, 
and other assistants as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$160,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
AN ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
as in executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, I report, fav- 
orably, the nomination of Chester R. 
Davis, of Illinois, to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army, vice Charles C. Finu- 
cane, who has been appointed Under 
Secretary of the Army. I ask that the 
nomination be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nomination will be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, 


EXECUTI.E REPORT OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GEORGE, as in executive session, 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to which was referred Executive R, 
83d Congress, Ist session, the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Conven- 
tion, with annexes, and the final protocol 
to the Convention, signed at Buenos Aires 
on December 22, 1952, reported it favor- 
ably, with two understandings, and sub- 
mitted a report (Ex. Rept. No. 5) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEELY (by request): 

S. 1289. A bill to establish a family court 
in and for the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1290. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of certain Government buildings in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 
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By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

8.1291. A bill for the relief of Ioannis 
Gerasimos Christoforatos (otherwise known 
as Ioannis Gerasimu Christoforatos or John 
Christoforatos or Jon Christoforatos); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself and Mr. CARLSON) : 

S. 1292. A bill to readjust postal classifi- 
cation on educational and cultural mate- 
rials; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina when he introduced the 
above bill, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1293. A bill relative to the payment of 
salaries to recess appointees; 

S. 1294. A bill for the relief of James Wil- 
liam Turner; 

S. 1295. A bill for the relief of Vera Ivano- 
vich; and 

S. 1296. A bill for the relief of Maria Anna 
Coone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself and 
Mr. CHAVEZ): 

S. 1297. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, so as to regulate the transpor- 
tation and shipment of fireworks; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

S. 1298. A bill for the relief of Pericles G. 
Callimanopoulos and his family; and 

S. 1299. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Esteni 
Rodriguez Estopinan de Witlicki; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1300. A bill to declare a certain por- 
tion of the waterway at Greenwich, Conn. 
(in which is located the Greenwich Har- 


bor), a nonnavigable stream; to the Com- 


mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. BUsH when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1301. A bill to limit the acquisition and 
use by agencies of the Federal Government 
of equipment for reproducing documents, 
drawings, papers, and so forth, on sensi- 
tized materials; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1302. A bill to amend section 490 of 
title 14, United States Code, relating to the 
settlement of claims of military and civilian 
personnel of the Coast Guard, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1303. A bill to amend section 4004, title 
18, United States Code, relating to admin- 
istering oaths and taking acknowledgments 
by officials of Federal penal and correctional 
institutions; 

S. 1304. A bill to provide for the relief 
of certain Army and Air Force nurses, and 
for other purposes. ö 

S. 1305. A bill to further amend the act 
of July 3, 1943 (ch. 189, 57 Stat. 372), relat- 
ing to the settlement of claims for damage 
to or loss or destruction of property or per- 
sonal injury or death caused by military 
personnel or certain civilian employees of 
the United States, by removing certain limi- 
tations on the payment of such claims and 
the time within which such claims may be 
filed; and 

S. 1306. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Burns DeWitt; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KILGORE when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (for him- 
self, Mr. Ives, Mr. PURTELL, Mr. 
BENDER, and Mr. ALLOTT) : 

S. 1307. A bill to amend the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers“ Compensation 
Act, as amended, to provide increased bene- 
fits in case of disabling injuries, and for 
other purposes; and 
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S. 1308. A bill to amend the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act to authorize more effective use of the 
special fund provided for in section 44; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bills, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (for him- 
self and Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1309. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees“ Compensation Act, approved Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, as amended, by providing for 
reimbursement of expenditures from the Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Fund by Federal em- 
ploying agencies, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GEORGE (by request) : 

S. 1310. A bill to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. HoL- 
LAND, and Mr. MARTIN of Pennsyl- 
vania) : 

S. 1311. A bill to authorize the incorpora- 
tion of Army and Navy Legion of Valor of 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

S. 1312. A bill for the relief of Mrs. San- 
tina Reichardt; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1313. A bill to increase the insurance 
protection of depositors in federally insured 
banks from $10,000 to $20,000; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lancer when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 1314. A bill for the relief of Reuben 
Nichols and Andrew Nichols; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. i 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
DovcLas, Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. 
MCNAMARA) : 

S. 1315. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S. 1316. A bill to amend subsection 216 
(c), part II, of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to require the establishment by motor car- 
riers of reasonable through routes and joint 
rates, charges, and classifications; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 1317. A bill for the relief of Yao Chung 

Hsuan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MONRONEY (for himself and 
Mr. KERR): 

S. 1318. A bill to authorize construction ot 
a highway crossing over Lake Texoma, Red 
River, Tex. and Okla.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself, Mr. An- 
DERSON, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. CARLSON, 
Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. Kerr, Mr. MILLIKIN, 
Mr. Monroney, Mr. O’MAHONEY, and 
Mr. ScHOEPPEL) : 

S. 1319. A bill to make available unex- 
pended balances of funds heretofore appro- 
priated for the agricultural-conservation 
program for wind-erosion control measures, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Attotr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S.1320. A bill for the relief of Peter N. 
br to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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S. 1321. A bill creating a Federal commis- 
sion to formulate plans for the construction 
in the District of Columbia of a civic audi- 
torium, including an Inaugural Hall of 
Presidents, and a music, drama, fine arts, 
and mass communications center; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 1322. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Ioannou Karvelis and her three minor 
daughters, Martha Karvelis, Boeleta Kar- 
velis, and Euterpi Karvelis; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself, Mr. THYE, 
Mr. Dovucias, Mr. Durr, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. Murray, Mr. NEELY, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. McNamara, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. LANGER, 
and Mr. JACKSON): 

S. 1323. A bill to authorize a 5-year pro- 
gram of grants for construction of medical 
educational and research facilities; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HILL. when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PURTELL: 

$.1324. A bill for the relief of Salvatore di 
Morello; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. J. Res. 53. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the direct popu- 
lar election of President and Vice President; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


READJUSTMENT OF THE POSTAL 
- CLASSIFICATION OF EDUCA-: 
TIONAL AND CULTURAL MATE- 
RIALS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on behalf of myself, and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to readjust the postal classi- 
fication of certain educational and cul- 
tural materials. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, together with a state- 
ment prepared by me, explaining the 
purposes of the bill, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. ; 

The bill (S. 1292) to readjust postal 
classification on educational and cul- 
tural materials, introduced by Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina (for himself and 
Mr. CARLSON), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 204 (d) 
and (e) of the Postal Rate Revision and 
Federal Employees Salary Act of 1948 (39 
U. S. C., sec. 292a (d) and (e)), are amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 204. (d) The following materials 
when in parcels not exceeding 70 pounds in 
weight may be sent at the postage rate of 
8 cents for the first pound or fraction thereof 
and 4 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof, and this rate shall continue 
until otherwise provided by the Congress: 
(1) Books permanently bound for preserva- 
tion consisting wholly of reading matter or 
scholarly bibliography or reading matter 
with incidental blank spaces for students’ 
notations and containing no advertising 
matter other than incidental announcements 
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of books; (2) 16-millimeter films and 16- 
millimeter film catalogs except when sent 
te commercial theaters; (8) printed music 
whether in bound form or in sheet form; 
(4) printed objective test materials and ac- 
cessories thereto used by or in behalf of edu- 
cational institutions in the testing of abil- 
ity, aptitude, achievement, interests, and 
other mental and personal qualities with or 
without answers, test scores, or identifying 
information recorded thereon in writing or 
by mark; (5) manuscripts for books, periodi- 
cal articles, and music. 

“Sec. 204. (e) (1) The following materials 
when in parcels not exceeding 70 pounds in 
weight when loaned or exchanged between 
(A) schools, colleges, universities, or public 
libraries and (B) religious, educational, 
scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, 
veterans’, or fraternal organizations or asso- 
ciations not organized for profit and none 
of the net income of which inures to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or indi- 
vidual, or between such organizations and 
their members or readers or borrowers, shall 
be charged with postage at the rate of 4 cents 
for the first pound or fraction thereof and 1 
cent for each additional pound or fraction 
thereof, and this rate shall continue until 
otherwise provided by the Congress; (a) 
Books consisting wholly of reading matter 
or scholarly bibliography or reading matter 
with incidental blank spaces for students’ 
notations and containing no advertising 
matter other than incidental announce- 
ments of books; (b) printed music whether 
in bound form or in sheet form; (c) bound 
volumes of academic theses in typewritten 
or other duplicated form and bound vol- 
umes of periodicals; and (d) other library 
materials in printed, duplicated, or photo- 
graphic form or in the form of unpublished 
manuscripts. 

“(2) The rate provided in paragraph (1) 
for books may apply to 16-millimeter films, 
filmstrips, projected transparencies and 
slides, microfilms, sound recordings, and 
catalogs of such materials when sent in par- 
cels not exceeding 70 pounds in weight to or 
from (A) schools, colleges, universities, or 
public libraries, and (B) religious, educa- 
tional, scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, 
labor, veterans’, or fraternal organizations or 
associations, not organized for profit and 
none of the net income of which inures to 
the benefit of any private stockholder or 
individual.” 

Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Congress that 
every reasonable encouragement should be 
given as a matter of Government policy to 
the export through private commercial and 
eleemosynary channels of American publi- 
cations and literary, artistic, and scholarly 
works and therefore the United States Gov- 
ernment should take advantage of the op- 
tional provision of the Universal Postal Con- 
vention of 1952 to reduce by 50 percent the 
regular printed matter rate in the interna- 
tional mails for newspapers, periodicals, 
books, pamphlets, music, and maps as other 
leading countries of the world have done. 


The statement presented by Mr. 
5 of South Carolina is as fol- 
ows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR JOHNSTON OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


This bill is designed to correct the princi- 
pal anomalies and inequalities in the classi- 
fications governing postal rates applicable to 
educational and cultural materials. It has 
jong been national policy to encourage the 
dissemination of such materials through the 
postal system; but in the many years since 
the matter of mail classifications has been 
considered as such, a number of relatively 
small but impertant types of material have 
been overlooked. 

This is a particularly appropriate time to 
make these adjustments. Our educational 
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institutions and libraries are struggling with 
the problems of maintaining educational and 
cultural standards for a vastly expanded 
school and college population. The contin- 
ued growth of our intellectual, cultural, and 
artistic life is important not only for its own 
intrinsic value here at home but as a factor 
in international relations during this era of 
competition for the minds and spirits of men 
throughout the world. 


I. SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 


Section 1. Domestic rates: The first pro- 
vision of this section adds to the materials 
eligible for the general rate on books and 
educational films’ the following additional 
items: (1) scholarly bibliography; (2) sheet 
music; (3) educational tests; and (4) au- 
thors’ manuscripts. The second provision of 
this section removes the geographical limit 
on the library rate on books and educational 
films and makes the following additional 
items eligible for this rate: (1) scholarly 
bibliography; (2) sheet music; (3) bound 
academic theses and bound periodicals; and 
(4) other library materials including manu- 
scripts. 

Section 2. International rates: This section 
is an expression of congressional opinion 
that the United States should encourage the 
international exchange of American educa- 
tional, cultural, and artistic materials by 
adopting the optional reduction in interna- 
tional postal rates for books, newspapers, 
periodicals, music, and maps authorized by 
the Universal Postal Convention, as many 
other leading countries of the world have 
done, 


I. DETAILS OF THE BILL 


Application of general book rate to additional 
materials 


There has existed since 1938 a separate rate 
for books which is not zoned for distance. 
This rate is patterned on the natignwide rate 
for reading matter in newspapers and maga- 
zines (second-class mail) which dates from 
1879. The objective in both cases has been 
to facilitate the dissemination of educa- 
tional and cultural materials and not to 
penalize the citizens, the libraries and the 
educational institutions more remote from 
publishing centers with higher rates merely 
because of the accident of geography. In 
1953 the book rate was also extended to edu- 
cational films by Public Law 141, 88d Con- 
gress. 

This general rate for books and educa- 
tional films now stands at 8 cents for the 
first pound and 4 cents for each succeeding 
pound, and this bill suggests no change in 
this rate, which is still twice as high as the 
1.95 cents per pound rate now applicable to 
the reading matter in general second-class 
publications. The bill merely permits this 
rate to apply to the following four additional 
small categories of educational and cultural 
materials: 

Scholarly bibliography: By scholarly bib- 
liography is meant lists of books and articles, 
frequently annotated, in a particular field 
sponsored or published by a professional 
society or other disinterested group for the 
guidance of scholars, students, librarians, 
professional practitioners and others inter- 
ested in the field. At present such works 
are not admitted to the book rate if the 
mame of the publisher and the price are 
listed, the Post Office Department haying 
ruled that this makes the bibliography an 
advertising catalog. Thus works such as 
Winchell’s Guide to Reference Books of the 
American Library Association, which is a 
critical guide for librarians on the encyclo- 
pedias and reference works of most use for 
particular purposes, is ruled to be a catalog 
and therefore not eligible for the book rate. 
These bibliographic guides are essential tools 
of the librarian, scholar, educator, and re- 
searcher, and are fully as deserving of favor- 
able treatment as the periodicals and books 
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to which they refer. Catalogs of individual 
publishers are not covered. 

Sheet music: Printed music in sheet form 
is now severely penalized as compared with 
music in bound form in the domestic mails, 
and music in any form in the international 
mails. Printed music in bound form, such 
as songbooks and hymnals, qualifies for the 
book rate within the United States and is 
not zoned for distance; but the same music 
in sheet form is classed as parcel post if 
over 8 ounces, with considerably higher rates 
and rates increasing with distance. In the 
international mails, on the other hand, mu- 
sic qualifies for the favorable printed matter 
rate along with books, magazines, news- 
papers, and maps. By far the greatest vol- 
ume of sheet music—some 84 percent— 
which is sold in the United States today 
is standard music, that is, religious, classical, 
or semiclassical, Only 16 percent of all 
music sold at retail consists of current pop- 
ular songs. The bulk of this standard music 
is sold to public and private schools and 
colleges, to churches, and to private teachers 
of music: 88 percent of the music sold 
by dealers and 94 percent of the music sold 
directly to the ultimate consumer by pub- 
lishers goes to these classes of consumers. 
The customary practice in the trade is that 
the consumer pays the postage. Almost half 
of the music sold by dealers is forwarded 
by mail to their customers and practically 
all of the music sold directly to the con- 
sumers goes through the postal system. The 
bill provides that sheet music shall qualify 
for the general book rate as bound music 
now does. 

Educational tests: With the progress of 
education have come certain valuable new 
educational materials that have taken an 
important place alongside books: namely, 
films, pupil workbooks, and objective tests. 
The place of films and workbooks in the 
postal rate structure has been recognized by 
the Congress: these instructional materials 
may now be shipped to educational institu- 
tions under the same postal classification as 
books. This bill accords printed tests used 
by or in behalf of educational institutions 
the same treatment. 

Use of tests is now one of the indispens- 
able procedures in the improvement of 
teaching and guidance and in the discovery 
of talent. A significant aspect of a student’s 
education today is measurement and ap- 
praisal of his status, development, and apti- 
tudes by means of such tests. This proce- 
dure is to be encouraged, for tests contribute 
to the school’s understanding of the student 
and his own understanding of himself, and 
thus to educational and yocational guidance 
to enable him to make the full use of his 
potentialities. 

The bill provides that these test materials 
that are employed by or in behalf of educa- 
tional institutions to determine abilities, 
aptitudes, achievement, interests, and other 
mental or personal qualities of their pupils 
be classified for shipment at the general 
book rate. This includes both (1) new test 
booklets and answer sheets and (2) those 
that have been marked by pupils. 

1. The shipment of new or unmarked test 
material from the publisher or distributor 
to educational institutions: If the major 
premise is accepted that postal rates should 
apply equally to all forms of educational 
communication, then it seems clear that 
tests should be accorded the book rate. 
Tests and their associated materials (e. g. 
answer sheets, scoring keys, directions) seem 
to have been inadvertently excluded from 
the current book classification in part be- 
cause of the arbitrary definition that a book 
must contain 24 pages. Transportation costs 
are borne by the educational institutions 
and this now imposes a special hardship 
under zoned parcel post rates for schools 
remote from the publishing centers for these 
materials. 
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2. The shipment to and from central scor- 
ing and research agencies for test materials 
with pupils’ answers, scores, or identifying 
information recorded thereon: Many schools 
and colleges have come to rely heavily on 
cooperative educational testing programs 
that may be statewide, regional, or national 
in scope. The scoring or marking of the tests 
and the statistical analysis of test scores is 
frequently done by a central agency, usually 
on a nonprofit basis, with the results re- 
ported to the participating schools. Thus, 
the teachers and guidance personnel in the 
schools are relieved of the heavy clerical bur- 
den of marking tests, and the work is done 
faster and more accurately than it could be 
done at the school. 

According to an interpretation of the pres- 
ent postal statutes by the Solicitor of the 
Post Office Department, test booklets or 
answer sheets on which pupils have indi- 
cated the answers they believe to be correct 
are technically classified as letters and must 
be transported by first-class mail. Shipment 
by parcel post or by means of private trans- 
portation agencies, such as Railway Express, 
would thus be in violation of the law because 
of the Federal Government's monopoly on 
first-class mail. 

The operation of the present postal law 
seriously retards the development of coop- 
erative testing programs involving central 
scoring and statistical service. Hence, it has 
a restrictive effect upon the obtaining and 
use of objective data in the improvement of 
the instruction and guidance of individual 
boys and girls. Funds available for testing 
are small in numerous schools and, under 
present financial conditions, it seems un- 
likely that they can be increased. The cost 
of transportation of marked test material to 
a test service center may now, in many sit- 
uations, actually be greater than the service 
costs. Many schools must either refrain 
from participation in testing programs or re- 
quire their teachers to use time in scoring 
tests that ought to be devoted to more im- 
portant professional activities. This kind of 
use of teacher time for clerical purposes is 
particularly unfortunate at present when the 
teacher shortage is very acute. 

High postage costs deter schools from ob- 
taining for their pupils the full benefits of 
objective measurement, and especially is this 
true in districts that have low financial re- 
sources. It is the schools themselves that 
must pay the transportation costs; and the 
schools particularly in need of objective test 
data oftentimes are the ones least able to 
pay those costs. The provision of the bill 
to permit the shipment of test materials at 
the book postal rate will benefit children and 
youth at all educational levels throughout 
the United States. 

Authors’ manuscripts: Authors’ manu- 
scripts for books, periodical articles and 
music are now required to be sent by first- 
class mail unless they accompany corrected 
printers’ proof sheets, in which case they 
may be sent as third- or fourth-class. This is 
-a burden on authors and composers, who 
pay postage charges both ways in submitting 
manuscripts to publishers, and especially on 
authors of books and long serious works of 
music. Book manuscripts frequently weigh 
from 4 to 10 pounds and an average figure 
would be about 6 pounds, or $2.88 in first 
class postage. Thus the submission of a 
manuscript of 6 pounds to 10 publishers be- 
fore acceptance would cost $54.72. Express 
is often somewhat cheaper but even express 
involves high minimum charges. In the 
19th century our domestic postal rates gave 
more consideration to authorship—manu- 
scripts were then not classified as first-class 
mail. Nor at the present time is the burden 
of letter rates imposed in the international 
mails governed by the Universal Postal Con- 
vention, under which manuscripts may be 
sent at the favorable commercial paper rate. 
An American author can now submit a book 
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manuscript to a British publisher in London 
for about one-third the postage charges re- 
quired to send the same manuscript to a 
publishér in the United States.. It is one of 
the anomalies in our domestic postal classi- 
fications that the original form of literature 
and music and the original creator are penal- 
ized as compared with the more favorable 
rates granted on the manuscript in proof 
form or in final printed form, or even in its 
original form in the international mails. 


Application of the library-book rate to 
additional materials 


The special library rate dating from 1928 
is 4 cents for the first pound and 1 cent for 
each succeeding pound on books exchanged 
in interlibrary loans, or in loans by libraries 
to their readers, within the first three postal 
zones or within the limits of any one State. 
In 1953 the Congress extended this rate to 
educational films and other audio-visual 
materials in Public Law 141, 83d Congress. 

This bill extends the library rate to several 
additional small categories of library mate- 
rials and removes the geographical limita- 
tions and the present requirement of secur- 
ing permits. No change is proposed in the 
level of the rate itself. 

Scholarly bibliography and sheet music: 
The bill adds scholarly bibliography and 
sheet music to the materials eligible for the 
library-book rate, consistent with their cov- 
erage by the general book rate in the pre- 
ceding section. 

Academic theses and bound volumes of pe- 
riodicals: Institutions of higher learning at 
one time frequently required that academic 
theses submitted for higher degrees be pub- 
lished in printed form, but with the growth 
in higher education this requirement be- 
came impractical and most such theses are 
now typewritten, but in bound form. There 
is a considerable volume of interlibrary loans 
ef academic theses as a service to research- 
ers, to scholars, and to students preparing 
other theses. Despite the fact that this 
traffic is almost entirely between libraries 
and especially college and university libraries, 
these theses are not eligible for the library 
book rate, and are required to carry first- 
class postage because they are in typewritten 
form, This is a considerable burden on schol- 
ars and students who must reimburse the 
libraries for the postage required in securing 
the loan of these materials. It is entirely 
consistent with the philosophy of the library 
book rate, and would be a considerable bene- 
fit to higher education and scholarship, to 
include theses in the general rate appli- 
cable to library materials. 

Bound volumes of periodicals, when ex- 
changed between libraries or between 
libraries and their borrowers, are not eligible 
for the library book rate although these 
materials serve exactly the same purpose as 
library service on books. Library loan of 
bound periodicals now takes place in rela- 
tively small volume because of the develop- 
ment of photostating arrangements and mi- 
crofilming but the application of the library 
book rate would contribute substantially to 
library service and to scholarly research. 

Other library materials: In addition to 
books, theses, and periodicals, modern li- 
braries make available to their readers a con- 
siderable variety of a number of other mate- 
rials. One of the most important of these, 
educational films and other audiovisual ma- 
terials, was assimilated to the library book 
rate in 1953. Miscellaneous other library 
materials should be added in order to carry 
out the broad purposes of this special rate 
for library interchange. 

Removal of geographical limits and per- 
mit requirement: When the library-book rate 
Was established in 1928, library service by 
mail was confined largely to readers in the 
local area or to interlibrary loans between 
institutions in the same general locality. 
In the years since that time regional library 
services for scholarly and research materials 
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have been established; and a nationwide net- 
work now exists for the interchange of mate- 
Trials needed for research. It seems appro- 
priate, therefore, to recognize these changed 
conditions, There seems no reason why the 
library rate should be subject to a narrow 
geographical limitation now that the general 
book rate has been on a nationwide basis 
for some 18 years. Much the same considera- 
tions apply to the requirement of permits. 
No permit is necessary under the terms of 
Public Law 141, which extended the library- 
book rate to audiovisual materials in 1953. 
The permit system hardly seems necessary 
for administrative purposes since the insti- 
tutions eligible for this rate are clearly iden- 
tiflable by their names on the addresses or 
return addresses. 


Educational and cultural materials in the 
international mails 


The Universal Postal Convention, which 
was last revised at Brussels in 1952, permits 
national postal authorities to reduce the 
rates charged for books, magazines, news- 
papers, music, and maps to 50 percent of 
the required rates for other printed matter 
in order to encourage the international ex- 
change of educational and cultural mate- 
rials. This optional provision has now been 
adopted in its entirety by the following coun- 
tries: Austria, Western Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, and Venezuela, plus several other coun- 
tries which restrict the 50-percent reduc- 
tion to books alone or to other more limited 
classes of materials. The United States has 
not yet taken similar action and the result 
has been to place American materials of this 
type at an economic disadvantage in compet- 
ing with the publications of other coun- 
tries. For example, a book weighing 2 
pounds may be sent from London or Frank- 
fort to Pakistan, Japan, or the Philippines 
for about 10 cents in postage, whereas to 
send a book of the same weight from New 
York requires 25 cents in postage, or 214 
times as much. American-published mate- 
rials, although much in demand, are already 
under a severe handicap of foreign-exchange 
restrictions limiting dollar imports in many 
countries as compared with similar mate- 
rials from soft-currency countries; and this 
differential on transportation charges, which 
are paid by the purchaser, further adds to 
the competitive disadvantage of American 
materials. In view of the governmental ef- 
forts being made through the United States 
overseas information program and the tech- 
nical-assistance program to encourage the 
use of American educational, cultural, tech- 
nical, and scientific materials abroad in the 
national interest, it would be sound public 
policy to eliminate the existing differential 
in postal rates which handicaps distribution 
through private commercial and eleemosy- 
nary channels. The cost to the United States 
in reduced postal revenue would be small as 
compared with the cost of achieving similar 
results by direct governmental expenditures. 


III. ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORTING THE BILL 


The following is a partial list of organiza- 
tions endorsing and supporting the bill or 
one or more of its several provisions: Amer- 
ican Academy of Teachers of Singing; Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association; 
American Guild of Organists; American Li- 
brary Association; American String Teachers 
Association; American Textbook Publishers 
Institute; Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries; Association of Research Li- 
braries; Authors’ League; Church and Sun- 
day School Music Publishers Association; 
College Entrance Examination Board; Com- 
mittee on Diagnostic Reading Tests; Com- 
mittee on Reading Development, American 
Book Publishers Council; Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau; League of Composers; Music 
Educators National Conference; Music Li- 
brary Association; Music Publishers Asso- 
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ciation; Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion; National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters; National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing; National Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation, Postal Committee; National Cath- 
olic Music Educators Association; National 
Council on Measurements Used in Educa- 
tion; National Federation of Music Clubs; 
National Guild of Piano Teachers; Sigma 
Alpha Iota; State Testing Leaders Confer- 
ence; the American Accordionists Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. CARLSON subsequently said: I 
am glad to join in the sponsorship of 
the bill—S. 1292—dealing with postal 
classifications on certain educational and 
cultural materials, especially as they 
affect our educational institutions and 
public libraries. As a result of a special 
study of the educational use of the mails 
which was made last year for the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, a 
number of situations have come to light 
which should be adjusted. Congress 
has always recognized the vital import- 
ance of the postal system as an instru- 
ment of education in the broadest sense; 
and the bill will serve to bring certain 
details of postal classification into line 
with established congressional policy. 


DESIGNATION OF WATERWAY AT 
GREENWICH, CONN., AS A NON- 
NAVIGABLE STREAM 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to de- 
clare a certain portion of the waterway 
at Greenwich, Conn., a nonnavigable 
stream. 

This proposed legislation is needed be- 
cause the layout of the Greenwich-Kil- 
lingly Expressway crosses over a por- 
tion of the marshland and a portion of 
the dredged basin, both of which are 
within the officially established limits of 
Greenwich Harbor. I have introduced 
the bill at the request of the Connecticut 
State Highway Department. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1300) to declare a certain 
portion of the waterway at Greenwich, 
Conn. (in which is located the Green- 
wich Harbor), a nonnavigable stream, 
introduced by Mr. Busy, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


SUNDRY BILLS FOR CONSIDERA- 
TION OF JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, five 
bills which have been submitted by the 
Department of the Treasury, the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Department of 
the Air Force, and by the Bureau of 
Prisons, Department of Justice. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recor» to accompany each 
of these bills the letters forwarded with 
these proposals by the Department of the 
Treasury, the Department of the Army, 
the Department of the Air Force, and by 
the Bureau of Prisons, Department of 
Justice, recommending the enactment of 


such legislation. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
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referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ters will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bills, introduced by Mr. KILGORE, 
were received; read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 


S. 1302. A bill to amend section 490 of title 
14, United States Code, relating to the set- 
tlement of claims of military and civilian 
personnel of the Coast Guard, and for other 
purposes. 

(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1302 
is as follows:) 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 10, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 

Sm: There is transmitted herewith a draft 
of a proposed bill To amend section 490 of 
title 14, United States Code, relating to the 
settlement of claims of military and civilian 
personnel of the Coast Guard, and for other 
purposes.” 

The purpose of this proposed legislation is 
to give the Secretary of the Treasury the 
same authority to settle claims of Coast 
Guard military and civilian personnel as is 
now held by the Secretaries of the Military 
Departments with respect to similar claims in 
their departments. 

Section 490 of title 14 was based on the 
provisions of the Military Personnel Claims 
Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 225), which had been 
applicable to the Coast Guard prior to the 
enactment of title 14 into positive law. Sub- 
sequent to the enactment of title 14; the 
Military Personnel Claims Act of 1945 was 
amended by act of Congress approved July 
3, 1952 (66 Stat. 321). 

By adding a new subsection to section 490, 
the proposed legislation would authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to settle claims 
made by survivors of personnel whether or 
not the incident giving rise to the claim 
occurred simultaneously with or subsequent 
to the death of such personnel. This author- 
ity is now held by the Secretaries of the 
Military Departments under the act of July 
3, 1952. Moreover, the proposed legislation 
would change the time allowed for filing 
claims from 1 year to 2 years, which is the 
time limit now applicable to the other serv- 
ices. Finally, the proposal would suspend 
for 1 year all time limitations on filing of 
such claims to allow for the consideration 
of new claims arising under section 490, as 
amended, and for the reconsideration of 
claims previously disapproved as not having 
been filed within the legal time. This provi- 
sion is similar to that included in the similar 
amendatory legislation of the armed services. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. A sim- 
ilar proposed bill has been transmitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this proposed 
legislation to the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
H. CHAPMAN ROSE, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


COMPARATIVE TYPE SHOWING CHANGES IN 
Existinc Law MADE BY Proposep BILL 


Changes in existing law made by the pro- 
posed bill are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in 
brackets; new matters in italics) : 


“SECTION 490 OF TITLE 14 OF THE UNITED STATES 
CODE 


“(a) The Secretary, and such other officer 
as he designates for such purposes and under 
regulations prescribed by him, may consider, 
ascertain, adjust, determine, settle, and pay 
any claim against the United States, includ- 
ing claims not heretofore satisfied arising on 
or after December 7, 1939, of military per- 
sonnel and civilian employees of the Coast 
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Guard, when such claim is substantiated, 
and the property determined to be reason- 
able, useful, necessary, or proper under the 
attendant circumstances, in such manner as 
the Secretary may by regulations prescribe, 
Tor damage to or loss, destruction, capture, 
or abandonment of personal property occur- 
ring incident to their service, or to replace 
such personal property in kind, if the dam- 
age to or loss, destruction, capture, or aban- 
donment of property shall not have been 
caused in whole or in part by any negligence 
or wrongful act on the part of the claimant, 
his agent, or employee, and shall not have 
occurred at quarters occupied by the claim- 
ant within the continental United States, 
excluding Alaska, which are not assigned to 
him or otherwise provided in kind by the 
Government. 

“(b) In the event of the death of any per- 
son among the military personnel or civilian 
employees enumerated in subsection (a), the 
Secretary is hereby authorized to consider, 
ascertain, adjust, determine, settle and pay 
any claim, otherwise cognizable under this 
section, presented by the survivor of such 
person for damage to or loss, destruction, 
capture, or abandonment of the personal 
property of such person, regardless of 
whether such damage, loss, destruction, cap- 
ture, or abandonment occurred concurrently 
with or subsequent to such death. For the 
purposes of this section, the term ‘survivor’ 
means surviving spouse, child or children, 
parent or parents, or brothers or sisters or 
both, of the decedent, and claims by sur- 
vivors shall be settled and paid in that order 
of precedence. 

“[b] (c) No claim shall be settled under 
this section unless presented in writing 
within [one year] two years after the acci- 
dent or incident out of which such claim 
arises shall have occurred; if such accident 
or incident occurs in time of war [,] or in 
time of armed conflict in which the Armed 
Forces of the United States are engaged, or 
if war or such armed conflict intervenes 
within [one year] two years after its occur- 
rence, any claim may, on good cause shown, 
be presented within [one year] two years 
after [termination of the war.] such good 
cause ceases to exist, but not later than two 
years after peace is established or such armed 
conflict terminates. The dates of com- 
mencement and termination of an armed 
conflict for the purpose of this subsection 
shall be as established by concurrent reso- 
lution of the Congress or by determination 
of the President. 

Tel (d) Any such settlement made by the 
Secretary, or his designee, under the author- 
ity of this section and such regulations as 
he may prescribe hereunder, shall be final 
and conclusive for all purposes, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law to the 
contrary. 

Tdi (e) Such appropriations as may be 
required for the settlement of claims under 
the provisions of this section are authorized. 
Coast Guard appropriations shall be avail- 
able for the settlement of claims by the Sec- 
retary or his designee under the provisions 
of this section.” 

S. 1303. A bill to amend section 4004, title 
18, United States Code, relating to adminis- 
tering oaths and taking acknowledgments 
by officials of Federal penal and correctional 
institutions. 

(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1303 
is as follows:) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, February 14, 1955. 
Hon. HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I am enclosing draft 
of a bill together with a memorandum of ex- 
planation, which would authorize the At- 
torney General to designate additional 
officers and employees of our Federal penal 
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and correctional institutions, as the need 
may be, who would have authority to ad- 
minister oaths and take acknowledgments 
of officers, employees, and inmates without 
charge. If you feel that this proposed 
amendment has merit, I would appreciate it 
very much if you would sponsor it in the 
Senate. 

I have sent another draft of the bill and 
the explanatory memorandum to Congress- 
man CELLER for introduction in the House, 
if he feels that the proposed amendment has 
merit. 

While this proposed bill has not been made 
a part of the formal departmental-legislative 
program, I am sure that the Department 
will be glad to support it. 

Yours very truly, 
James V. BENNETT, 
Director. 


S. 1304. A bill to provide for the relief of 
certain Army and Air Force nurses, and for 
other purposes. 

(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1304 
is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 
Washington, January 3, 1955. 
Hon. Rica D M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation, to provide 
for the relief of certain Army and Air Force 
nurses, and for other purposes. 

This proposal is part of the Department 
of Defense Legislative Program for 1955 and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposal for the consideration of the 
Congress. The Department of the Air Force 
has been designated as the representative of 
the Department of Defense for this legisla- 
tion. It is recommended that this proposal 
be enacted by the Congress. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

Under the provisions of section 208b of 
the Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1947 (Public 
Law 36, 80th Cong.) as interpreted by the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
(pp. 242-244, vol. 28, Decisions of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States), Navy 
nurses are permitted to count civilian service 
as nurses with the United States Public 
Health Service as creditable service for the 
computation of longevity pay. However, 
there is no provision in the above-cited law 
which permits Army and Air Force nurses 
to count such service as that noted above as 
creditable service for the computation of 
longevity pay. This inequity was corrected 
in 1949 upon the enactment of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 (Public Law 351, 
81st Cong.). It is deemed a matter of equity 
to provide legislation which would validate 
payments of longevity pay made to Army 
and Air Force nurses on the basis of civilian 
service as nurses with the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service from the effective date of 
enactment of the Army-Navy Nurses Act of 
1947 to the day prior to the effective date of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949. This 
proposal would allow credit in the accounts 
of disbursing officers for such payments and 
would authorize repayment of any amounts 
which have been collected by the United 
States in settlement of claims arising from 
such payments, 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 

This proposal was submitted to the 83d 
Congress by the Department of the Army on 
June 24, 1954, as a part of the Department 
of Defense legislation program for 1954. It 
was introduced as H. R. 9740 and S. 3806. 
H. R. 9740 was reported to the House on July 
20, 1954, Report No. 2300, and passed the 
House on August 3, 1954. 
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COST AND BUDGET DATA 


Any additional cost resulting from the en- 
actment of this proposal would be small and 
will be absorbed in existing appropriations. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD E. TALBOTT. 


S. 1305. A bill to further amend the act 
of July 3, 1943 (ch. 189, 57 Stat. 372), relat- 
ing to the settlement of claims for damage 
to or loss or destruction of property or per- 
sonal injury or death caused by military per- 
sonnel or certain civilian employees of the 
United States, by rem certain limita- 
tions on the payment of such claims and the 
time within which such claims may be filed. 

(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1305 
is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 
Washington, January 3, 1955. 
Hon. Ricwarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation, “To further 
amend the act of July 3, 1943 (ch. 189, 57 
Stat. 372), relating to the settlement of 
claims for damage to or loss or destruction 
of property or personal injury or death 
caused by military personnel or certain ci- 
vilian employees of the United States, by re- 
moving certain limitations on the payment 
of such claims and the time within which 
such claims may be filed.” 

This proposal is part of the Department of 
Defense legislative program for 1955 and the 
Bureau of the Budget has advised that there 
would be no objection to the presentation 
of this proposal for the consideration of the 
Congress. The Department of the Air Force 
has been designated as the representative of 
the Department of Defense for this legisla- 
tion. It is recommended that this proposal 
be enacted by the Congress. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


Section 1 of the act of July 3, 1943, as 
amended (31 U. S. C. 223b) authorizes the 
settlement of claims based on loss of or 
damage to property or personal injury or 
death resulting from noncombat activities of 
the Armed Forces. Ordinarily, there is a 
1-year statute of limitations on these claims. 
However, if the accident or incident on which 
the claim is based occurs during or within 
1 year before a war, the claim may, for good 
cause shown, be presented within 1 year 
after peace is established. Section 2 (c) of 
Public Law 450 of the 82d Congress amended 
the basic statute to provide that claims 
arising after June 23, 1950, and before the 
termination of the emergency proclaimed by 
the President on December 16, 1950, may be 
presented within 1 year after the termination 
of that national emergency or April 1, 1953, 
whichever is earlier, By Public Law 12, 83d 
Congress, the termination date was changed 
from April 1, 1953, to July 1, 1953, and, by 
Public Law 96, was changed to August 1, 1953. 

This proposal would amend the basic law 
to provide a 2-year statute of limitations for 
filing claims thereunder instead of the 1 
year now provided. This change would be 
consistent with a similar change made in the 
Military Personnel Claims Act by Public Law 
439, 82d Congress, approved July 3, 1952, and 
is considered advisable in the interest of 
creating uniformity with respect to the stat- 
ute of limitations in these claims laws. 

The basic law allows an extension of the 
statute of limitations only if there is a war. 
The conflict in Korea did not constitute a 
war within the technical sense used in the 
statute. This statute is used to settle claims 
such as those which occur to property during 
maneuvers or on training grounds which 
may be closed to the owner until after the 
time for presentation of the claim has ex- 
pired. It also allows settlement of claims for 
losses that result from parcels sent through 
the mails. The addressee of the parcel may 
suffer a loss which he does not know about 
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until the statute of limitations has run. 
Even though an armed conflict prevents 
claims of this nature from being presented 
within the period ordinarily applicable, no 
extension of the statute of limitations is 
authorized under existing law. This pro- 
posed legislation would also eliminate this 
inequity by extending the statute of limi- 
tations upon the occurrence of armed con- 
fiict. 

Another inequity under the act of July 
3, 1943, arises because, in the case of personal 
injury or death, the amount is limited to 
“reasonable medical, hospital, and burial 
expenses, actually incurred, * * *." No re- 
covery is permitted for the loss of earnings, 
diminished earning capacity, permanent in- 
jury, pain and suffering, and death benefits. 
This proposal would allow settlement under 
the act of claims based on those reasons; 
however, the amount of payment would con- 
tinue to be limited to $1,000. The amend- 
ment would apply to claims accruing after 
the date of its enactment. The proposed 
amendment would eliminate many costly 
lawsuits, reduce the number of private re- 
lief bills, and expedite the settlement of 
claims, 

LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 


Two proposals containing amendments to 
the act of July 3, 1943, were submitted to 
the Congress as a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1953. One 
was introduced as H. R. 2977 and the other 
was introduced as H. R. 5108. Subsequently, 
H. R. 5108 was incorporated into H. R. 2977 
and was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. No further action was taken on that 
proposal. This proposal is identical with 
H. R. 2977, as it passed the House, except 
for a change in the title of the bill. 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 

It is estimated that the enactment of this 
proposal would result in an increase in cost 
to the Army of $35,000 and to the Air Force 
of $100,000 for fiscal year 1956; however, no 
worthwhile estimate of the increase in cost 
to the Navy or the Marine Corps is possible, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harowp E. TALBOTT. 


S. 1306. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Burns DeWitt. 

(The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1306 is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1955. 
Hon. RicHarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation for the relief 
of Robert Burns DeWitt. This proposed leg- 
islation is submitted by the Department of 
the Army in accordance with the procedures 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The purpose of this proposed legislation is 
to provide for the payment of a claim by 
Mr. DeWitt, which cannot be settled ad- 
ministratively by the Department of the 
Army, but which has been determined by 
the Department to be meritorious and worthy 
of payment. 

During World War I, Mr. DeWitt was 
county auditor of Limestone County, Tex. 
He was approached at Groesbeck, Tex., by one 
Maj. Chester H. Machin, representing the 
United States Army, and asked to sponsor the 
raising of a company of recruits for war 
service. Mr. DeWitt patriotically agreed after 
discussing the matter with Judge J. E. Brad- 
ley and Judge C. S. Bradley, both of Groes- 
beck, who, in turn, agreed to advance him 
any funds necessary. Under the terms of the 
informal agreement made with Major Machin, 
Mr. DeWitt was to bear all expenses, in- 
cluding transportation from the place of re- 
cruitment to Groesbeck, meals and shelter 
for the recruits, until a minimum of 150 
men had been accepted by the Army. At 
that time the group was to be sent to San 
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Antonio, Tex., for training, and, upon ac- 
ceptance of the group into the service of 
the United States, Mr. DeWitt was to be re- 
imbursed for the expenses borne by him 
during the period of recruitment. After 156 
men were so recruited, there was a delay of 
some 30 days before an Army representative 
arrived in Groesbeck, where the recruits had 
been collected, to inspect and accept them. 

It was after a 5-month period of recruit- 
ment that these men were finally accepted 
into the Army and sent to San Antonio for 
training, where Mr. DeWitt entered the offi- 
cers’ training camp. During such period Mr. 
DeWitt had borne their expenses in accord- 
ance with his agreement with Major Ma- 
chin, To secure funds for this purpose, he 
personally borrowed substantial sums of 
money from Judge J. E. Bradley and Judge 
C. S. Bradley. Although a number of un- 
recorded expenses appear to have been in- 
curred, those known at the present time con- 
sist of the following: 


Rent of building used as headquarters 
and sleeping quarters for 5 months 


r 2 $375 
Hire of labor for laundry for 5 
months at $30 monthly 150 
Installation and use of telephone for 
5 months (estimated 125 
Transportation of recruits from vari- 
ous towns (place of enlistment) to 
Groesbeck (estimated: 150 
Meals for soldiers from time of enlist- 
ment until departure for San An- 
ITO as AE L are S 3, 300 
1 ee — 4. 100 


Until his release from the service early in 
1919 Mr. DeWitt repaid the Judges Bradley 
at the rate of $100 per month out of his 
salary as a first lieutenant. Following his 
release, he returned to his position as county 
auditor and continued the $100 monthly 
payments. Some time later he accepted a 
position with the Internal Revenue Bureau 
at Dallas, Tex., and before leaving Groesbeck 
liquidated his indebtedness to the Bradleys 
by selling his automobile, his equity in a 
house at Groesbeck, and his equity in a 
farm. 

Following his release from the service, Mr. 
DeWitt requested that he be furnished the 
proper forms for filing his expense account 
and had several conferences with respect to 
the matter. It appears that the military au- 
thorities could not determine whether the 
claim should be filed with the Texas National 
Guard or with the United States Army, and 
as a result no claim was actually filed at the 
time, and no reimbursement was made to Mr. 
DeWitt. However, it appears that Mr. De- 
Witt's dealings at the time were, in fact, 
entirely with the United States Army. 
These men were supplied with equipment 
by the Army, the enlistment blanks used 
were furnished by the Army and two Army 
enlisted men assisted Mr. DeWitt in his re- 
cruiting drive. It also appears that Major 
Machin made speeches in the area to assist 
in the recruiting. The entire benefit of the 
money expended by Mr. DeWitt and for 
which he requests reimbursement in the 
amount of $4,100 (or $26.28 per man) was 
received by the United States Army. 

The Department of the Army first became 
aware of this matter through a letter dated 
June 25, 1953, from Mr. DeWitt to the Hon- 
orable LYNDON B. JoHNsoN, United States 
Senate, inquiring as to the possibility of re- 
covery. A formal claim was filed in Septem- 
ber 16, 1953. The claim cannot be considered 
under the provisions of the act of July 3, 
1943 (57 Stat. 372), as amended (31 U. S. C. 
223b), because it is not based on a tortious 
act or omission of military personnel or ci- 
vilian employees of the Department of the 
Army and because the cause of action arose 
more than 1 year prior to submission of the 
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claim. Similarly, it may not be considered 
under the provisions of the Federal Tort 
Claims Act (60 Stat. 843), as codified and 
amended (28 U. S. C. 921-934), because it is 
not based on negligence and because it was 
submitted more than 2 years after the cause 
of action arose. There is no other statute 
available to the Department under which a 
claim of this nature may be processed ad- 
ministratively. However, Mr. DeWitt clearly 
made expenditures totaling at least the 
amount of $4,100 for the raising of troops. 
His motives in doing so were patriotic, and 
the beneficiary of his acts was the United 
States Army, Under the circumstances it 
would be entirely inequitable to deny him 
reimbursement of the amount so expended. 

The total cost of this bill, if enacted, will 
be $4,100, 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
the proposed bill for the consideration of the 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 


AMENDMENT OF LONGSHOREMEN’S 
AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COM- 
PENSATION ACT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives}, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER], and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
two bills to amend the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. 

It will be recalled that in both his 
state of the Union address and his 
budget message President Eisenhower 
referred to improving the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act. These bills follow up the Pres- 
ident’s recommendations and are a part 
of the current legislative program of the 
Department of Labor. 

The Longshoremen's and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, in addition 
to being the workmen’s compensation 
law which applies to longshoremen and 
employees of Government contractors at 
defense bases or on public works outside 
of the United States, is also the basic 
workmen’s compensation law for the 
District of Columbia. 

The first of these bills, Mr. President, 
would modernize the benefit provisions 
of the existing law by increasing in both 
injury and death cases the maximum 
weekly compensation limit from $35 to 
$50 a week and by increasing the mini- 
mum weekly compensation limit from 
$12 to $15 a week. Also, the period of 
disability required before the waiting 
time become compensable would be re- 
duced from 49 to 28 days. 

The second bill would improve the ex- 
isting act by extending the uses of the 
special fund set up under section 44. 
This fund is derived from nondepend- 
ency payment requirements and from 
fines and penalties. In recent years the 
fund has been receiving over three times 
as much money as has been disbursed. 
Among the new uses for which this 
money would be available are the exten- 
sion of rehabilitation services and the 
relief of employees who have no recourse 
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because of the insolvency of the em- 
ployer. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that there 
may be early and favorable actior on 
these bills by the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee. The Federal Govern- 
ment which constantly, and properly, 
urges the State to improve their work- 
men’s compensation acts should certain- 
ly see that its own statutes on the sub- 
ject keep pace with general economic 
and social advances. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of each bill and short explanatory state- 
ments thereof, be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bills, together with the explanations, 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), were received, read twice by 
their titles, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, together 
mo the explanations thereof, as fol- 
ows: 


S. 1307. A bill to amend the Longshore- 
men's and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act, as amended, to provide increased bene- 
fits in case of disabling injuries, and for 
other p i 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, as amended (44 Stat, 1424; 
33 U. S. C. 907 et seq.), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 6 (a) No compensation shall be 
allowed for the first 7 days of the disability, 
except the benefits provided for in section 
7: Provided, however, That in case the in- 
jury results in disability of more than 28 
days the compensation shall be allowed from 
the date of disability. 

“(b) Compensation for disability shall not 
exceed $50 per week and compensation for 
total disability shall not be less than $15 
per week; Provided, however, That if the em- 
ployee’s average weekly wages, as computed 
under section 10, are less than $15 per week 
he shall receive as compensation for total 
disability his average weekly wages.” 

Src. 2. Section 9 (e) of the Longshoremen's 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) In computing death benefits the 
average weekly wages of the deceased shall 
be considered to have been not more than 
$75 nor less than $22.50, but the total weekly 
compensation shall not exceed the weekly 
wages of the deceased.” 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall be 
applicable only to injuries and death occur- 
ring on or after the effective date of its 
enactment. The amendments to section 6 
and section 9 of the Longshoremen's and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act shall not 
affect the payment of any benefits hereto- 
fore adjudicated under the act of December 
2, 1942, as amended (56 Stat. 1028; 42 U. S. C. 
1701, et seq.) prior to the enactment of this 
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This legislation is intended to modernize 
the benefit provisions of the Longshoremen's 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, 
which have remained unchanged since 1948. 
This would be accomplished by increasing 
in both injury and death cases, the maxi- 
mum weekly compensation limit from $35 to 
$50 a week and by increasing the minimum 
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weekly compensaion limit from $12 to $15 
a week. Also the period of disability re- 
quired before the waiting time becomes com- 
pensable would be reduced from 49 to 28 
days. 

This proposal is intended to carry out the 
objective of the President expressed in his 
recent budget message to liberalize the 
benefits of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act. The proposal 
has been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget as being in accord with the program 
of the President. 


THE LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ 
COMPENSATION ACT 


The Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, which is administered by 
the Department of Labor, is a workmen's 
compensation law which applies to long- 
shoremen and other maritime employees who 
are not within the jurisdiction of the States 
and to employees of Government contractors 
at defense bases or on public works outside 
of the United States. This act is also the 
basic workmen's compensation law for the 
District of Columbia. Further, the com- 
pensation rate under the act is the measure 
of compensation paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the so-called War Hazards 
Act for injuries arising out of war hazards 
to Government contractors’ employees work- 
ing on defense bases and on contracts out- 
side of the United States. The total cover- 
age of the law is estimated to be between 
500,000 and 600,000 employees. 


THE PRESENT BENEFIT LIMITATIONS 
AMENDMENTS PROPOSED BY THE BILL 


The act specifies that benefits shall be 
based on 6624 percent of the employee’s 
average weekly wage. This specified ratio of 
compensable wage loss, however, at present 
is subject to a maximum dollar limit of $35 
a week. When extended on an annual basis, 
this weekly sum aggregates only $1,820. This 
benefit limit, therefore, prevents the per- 
centage from operating in the case of wage 
earners whose wages exceed the dollar maxi- 
mum. As the level of wages rises, the com- 
pensation which is received sinks far below 
the two-thirds of the employee’s wage in- 
tended by the law. 

Congress set the weekly compensation lim- 
its of this law in 1948 in relation to the pre- 
vailing wage rate in the industry and the 
prevailing cost of living at that time. Since 
the limit was set in 1948 on the basis of a 
$52.50 weekly wage average wages earned 
by longshoremen for a 40-hour week have 
advanced substantially and, in some areas, 
are approximately $90. On the basis of cur- 
rent earnings, therefore, the weekly maxi- 
mum compensation of $35 equals only about 
40 percent of the wage loss. 

It is of utmost importance that these com- 
pensation standards within Federal author- 
ity be revised in the light of changes in the 
economic factors which guided their estab- 
lishment. The bill takes cognizance of the 
increases in average earnings in the employ- 
ment affected and in the cost of living which 
have occurred since the present compensa- 
tion limits were established. While a com- 
pensation limit of $50 a week will not au- 
thorize adequate restitution in the case of 
injuries or death of employees with high 
earnings, the increased limit will cover a 
proportion of wage loss which is more 
nearly commensurate with the intended 
compensation ratio of 6624 percent of the 
average weekly wage for injury and death 
benefits which the act specifies than the 
present outmoded limits. The proposed in- 
crease in the minimum compensation under 
the act from $12 to $15 a week is propor- 
tionate to the increase in the maximum 
limitation. 


CHANGE IN WAITING PERIOD 


At the present time no compensation is 
allowed under the act for the first 7 days 
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of disability unless disability continues for 
more than 49 days. This restriction means 
that in the large majority of injuries sus- 
tained by employees covered by the act the 
employee must suffer more than a week's 
complete wage loss. The provision of the 
bill allowing payment of compensation 
retroactively after 28 days of disability is 
more in accord with the modern legislative 
pattern of workmen’s compensation laws 
than the longer periods now required by the 
act. 
RETROACTIVITY BAR 


This bill also provides that the increase 
in benefits which would be authorized pro- 
spectively for longshoremen will not be ap- 
plied retroactively to cases already adjudi- 
cated under the so-called War Hazards Act 
of December 2, 1942. 


S. 1309. A bill to amend the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act to authorize more effective use of the 
special fund provided for in section 44. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 (g) of 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, as amended (44 Stat. 
1424; 33 U. S. C. 901, et seq.) is amended by 
striking out “$10” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 825.“ 

Sec. 2. Section 18 of the Longshoremen's 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act is 
amended by inserting “(a)” after 18“ at the 
beginning of the section and by adding a 
new subsection (b) to read as follows: 

“(b) In cases where judgment cannot be 
satisfied by reason of the employer’s insol- 
vency or other circumstances precluding 
payment, the Secretary of Labor may, in his 
discretion and to the extent he shall deter- 
mine advisable after consideration of cur- 
rent commitments payable from the special 
fund established in section 44, make pay- 
ment from such fund upon any award made 
under this act, and, in addition, provide any 
necessary medical, surgical, and other treat- 
ment required by section 7 of the act in any 
case of disability where there has been a 
default in furnishing medical treatment by 
reason of the insolvency of the employer. 
Such an employer shall be lable for pay- 
ment into such fund of the amounts paid 
therefrom by the Secretary of Labor under 
this subsection; and for the purpose of en- 
forcing this liability, the Secretary of Labor 
for the benefit of the fund shall be subro- 
gated to all the rights of the person receiv- 
ing such payment or benefits, including the 
right of lien and priority provided for by 
section 17 of this act, as against the em- 
ployer and may by a proceeding in the name 
of the Secretary of Labor under section 18 
or under subsection (c) of section 21 of this 
act, or both, seek to recover the amount of 
the default or so much thereof as in the 
judgment of the Secretary is possible, or the 
Secretary may settle and compromise any 
such claim.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 39 (c) of the Long- 
shoremen's and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act is amended by striking out educa- 
tion” at the end of the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof “rehabilitation.” 

(b) Section 39 (c) of such act is further 
amended by striking out the last sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following 
two sentences: 

“Where necessary rehabilitation services 
are not available otherwise, the Secretary of 
Labor may, in his discretion, use the fund 
provided for in section 44 in such amounts 
as may be necessary to procure such sery- 
ices, including necessary prosthetic appli- 
ances or other apparatus. This fund shall 


Department of Labor for the costs of admin- 
istering this subsection.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 44 (a) of the Long- 
shoremen's and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
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tion Act is amended by striking out “of this 
act” at the end of the first sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “of subsection (b) of section 18, and 
of subsection (c) of section 39 of this act.” 

(b) The second sentence of paragraph (1) 
of section 44 (c) of such act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“The proceeds of this fund shall be avail- 
able for payments under subsections (f) and 
(g) of section 8, under subsection (b) of 
section 18 and under subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 39: Provided, That payments authorized 
by subsection (f) shall have priority over 
other payments authorized from the fund.” 


EXPLANATION OF PROVISIONS OF SENATE BILL 
1308 


This legislation is intended to make the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, administered by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, more effective by extending 
the uses of the special fund established 
under section 44 of the act. 

The bill authorizes the special fund to be 
put to additional constructive uses in areas 
where expenditures will produce particu- 
larly beneficial results. 

This is one of the measures within the 
objective stated by the President in his state 
of the Union and budget messages to im- 
prove the provisions of the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. 
The proposal has been approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget as being in accord with 
the program of the President. 


THE LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ 
COMPENSATION ACT 


The Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act applies to longshoremen 
and other maritime employees who are not 
within the jurisdiction of the States and to 
employees of Government contractors at de- 
fense bases or on public works outside of 
the United States. This act is also the basic 
workmen’s compensation law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Further, the compensa- 
tion rate under the act is the measure of 
compensation paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the War Hazards Act for injuries 
to Government contractors’ employees work- 
ing on defense bases and on contracts out- 
side of the United States. The total cover- 
age of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, as extended, is 
estimated to be between 500,000 and 600,000 
employees. 

THE SPECIAL FUND 

This special fund is not established by 
appropriations from the Congress but is de- 
rived from amounts paid by employers in 
the stevedoring industry covered by the act, 
and from fines and penalties collected. 

In cases of fatal injury where there are 
no survivors eligible for benefits under the 
act, the employer of a deceased employee is 
required to pay $1,000 into a special fund 
in the Treasury. These nondependency-pay- 
ment requirements, which are usual in com- 
pensation systems, tend to equalize the lia- 
bility of all employers under a particular 
system. Under the existing law, the sums 
so paid in, together with fines and penalties 
3 for infractions of the act, are au- 

or to be spent for specified purposes. 

Receipts into the fund under the Long - 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers“ Compen- 
sation Act for the past few years have aver- 
aged approximately $35,000 a year and dis- 
bursements have averaged only $10,000. The 
principal of the fund, therefore, increases 
constantly and on June 30, 1954, totaled 
$734,522. 

COMPARISON OF PRESENT AND PROPOSED USES OF 
SPECIAL FUND 

When an injury compensable under the act 
occurs to an employee who had a previous 
injury, and the combined result of the two 
injuries is to create permanent total dis- 
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ability, payment from the special fund is 
authorized with respect to the total dis- 
ability, after the employer has completed the 
payments for which he is liable in connec- 
tion with the second injury. The present 
law requires that 50 percent of the amount 
paid by each employer into the fund shall 
be made available for payments in connec- 
tion with second injuries. The bill estab- 
lishes a priority for payments from the en- 
tire fund for this purpose but it does not 
freeze any portion of the fund for one use. 

Payment from the special fund is also 
authorized up to $10 a week for the main- 
tenance of employees undergoing vocational 
rehabilitation. The maximum allowance 
now authorized for payment from the fund 
for this purpose would be increased under 
the proposal from $10 a week to $25 a week. 
The present maximum is too meager to be 
a worthwhile supplement to the economic 
resources of employees undergoing training 
to refit them for gainful employment. 

The Secretary of Labor is authorized to 
use the fund, in addition, for the limited 
purpose of furnishing prosthetic appliances 
or other apparatus to reft an injured em- 
ployee for employment. The bill also au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Labor to use the 
special fund to procure rehabilitation serv- 
ices in those cases where necessary services 
are not otherwise available through existing 
facilities. The expanded Federal-State re- 
habilitation program authorized by the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act of 1954 may be 
expected to reduce to a minimum the num- 
ber of rehabilitation cases requiring services 
supplementary to those offered by the pro- 
gram. It is important, however, to take 
care of the unusual cases where by reason 
of extraordinary circumstances, rehabilita- 
tion would otherwise be foreclosed. 

Despite the safeguards of the Longshore- 
men's and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act for the securing of compensation pro- 
tection by employers for employees, a few 
cases occur in which the insolvency of the 
employer or his estate precludes the col- 
lection of compensation awarded under the 
act. The bill authorizes the payment of 
awards in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Labor in such cases from the special fund 
to provide relief to employees who other- 
wise would have no recourse to payments 
from their employers. 

Further, the Secretary of Labor would be 
permitted to use the special fund, in such 
amounts as may be authorized in annual 
appropriations, for administrative expenses 
involved in aiding employees to obtain re- 
habilitation and encouraging their use of 
available facilities. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill amending the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, to provide 
that the various Federal agencies shall 
be charged with their share of the cost of 
workmen's compensation. 

I am particularly gratified to have the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] as a cosponsor of this bill. 

President Eisenhower said, in his 
budget message: 

At present all workmen’s compensation 
payments to Federal employees are provided 
from a single appropriation. To encourage 
better safety practices, I shall recommend 
legislation to shift the financing of some of 
these benefit payments to the employing 
Federal agency. 


This bill is designed to carry out that 
part of the President's budget message, 
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and is a part of the current legislative 
program of the Department of Labor. 

I desire, Mr. President, to pay full 
tribute to my colleague and cosponsor, 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SatTONSTALL], for his long record of in- 
terest, imagination, and activity in the 
field of promoting industrial and office 
safety, especially as it affects the workers 
of our Federal Government. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the bill we are now intro- 
ducing is essentially the same as one 
title of a broader Federal Government 
safety bill introduced in the last Con- 
gress by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

As President Eisenhower noted, pres- 
ently the cost of injuries to Federal 
Government workers, or death benefits, 
is met by a single direct appropriation. 
This bill would intensify the effort of 
employing agencies to reduce their acci- 
dent rate, by assessing premium charges 
against each of the agencies based on 
manual rates as modified by the accident 
experience of that agency. The cost of 
these premium charges will be met from 
the appropriations of the individual 
agencies. 

Mr. President, when an agency comes 
before the Appropriations Committees 
of Congress for its annual appropria- 
tion, the premium rate assessed against 
it will immediately be evident. If, by 
reason of a high accident rate, an 
agency is charged a high premium rate, 
it is obvious that there will be an addi- 
tional and powerful incentive to reduce 
accidents. I hope that the Congress 
will provide this incentive by enacting 
this legislation expeditiously. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill and a short explanatory 
statement be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and explanation will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1309) to amend the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act, ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, as amended, 
by providing for reimbursement of ex- 
penditures from the employees com- 
pensation fund by Federal employing 
agencies, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Smrrx of New Jersey (for 
himself and Mr. SALTONSTALL), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, together with the explana- 
tion, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 1952 edition, sec. 759) 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection reading as follows: 

“(c) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into agreements with other Federal agencies 
for the furnishing of medical and other serv- 
ices of the kind provided for by this section, 
and for reimbursement to the agency fur- 
nishing the services of the approximate cost 
thereof as shall be agreed upon. The cost 
of furnishing such services shall be reim- 
bursed or paid from the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Fund.” 

Src. 2. Section 24 of such act as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 1952 edition, sec. 774) is further 
amended by inserting before the first sen- 
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tence thereof the designation “(a)” and by 
adding at the end of such section a new 
subsection reading as follows: 

“(b) Whoever, being an officer or em- 
ployee of the United States knowingly and 
willfully falsifies, conceals, or covers up by 
any trick, scheme, or device, a material fact 
in relation to the injury or death of a person 
compensable under the provisions of this act 
or any extension or application thereof, or 
makes any false, fictitious, or fraudulent 
statement or representation, or makes or uses 
any false writing or document knowing the 
same to contain any false, fictitious, or 
fraudulent statement or entry, in relation 
to such an injury or death, or induces or 
compels any person to forego the filing of 
any claim for compensation or other benefits 
provided under this act or any extension or 
application thereof, or retains any notice, 
report, claim, or paper which is required to 
be filed under this act or any extension or 
application thereof, or regulations promul- 
gated thereunder, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than two 
years, or both.” 

Sec.3. Section 35 of such act, as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 1952 edition, sec. 785) is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 35 (a) There is established in the 
Treasury a separate fund to be known as 
the Employees’ Compensation Fund which 
shall consist of the unexpended balances of 
moneys heretofore appropriated for the pur- 
poses thereof, together with such sums as 
the Congress. may from time to time appro- 
priate therefor or transfer thereto, and 
amounts otherwise accruing thereto under 
this section. Such fund, including all addi- 
tions that may be made to it by appropria- 
tion or otherwise, shall be available without 
time limit for the payment of the compen- 
sation, medical benefits, sums advanced as 
costs for enforcement of liability in third- 
party cases as required or as undertaken by 
the Secretary pursuant to section 26 of this 
act, and such other benefits and payments 
as are provided for by this act or any exten- 
sion or application thereof, except as may 
otherwise be provided by this or other acts. 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (e) of this section, each executive 
department and each agency or instrumen- 
tality of the United States, or other estab- 
lishment, having employees who are or may 
be entitled to compensation under this act 
or any extension or application thereof 
(hereinafter called “agency”) shall contrib- 
ute to the maintenance of the employees’ 
compensation fund by the payment of pre- 
mium charges based upon manual rates com- 
puted in a manner consistent with com- 
mercial insurance practice on the basis of 
experience under this act as applied to pay- 
rolls. The Secretary of Labor from time to 
time shall determine and promulgate such 
rates which shall be fair, reasonable, and 
adequate. As to all risks involving similar 
kinds and degrees of hazards the basic rates 
charged shall be the same: Provided, how- 
ever, That in determining premium charges 
such rates may be adjusted to reflect an 
agency’s loss experience by merit or expert- 
ence rating. Premium charges may be made 
on the basis of employment in a particular 
officer, bureau, or other constituent unit of 
an agency for which annual or other appro- 
priations are made for personal services, or 
in such other manner as the Secretary of 
Labor may determine will best assist in the 
evaluation of trends with respect to safety 
at the various operational levels, Premium 
charges shall be determined prospectively 
on an annual basis, and readjustment of such 
charges may be made at any time on account 
of errors, changes in classifications of em- 
ployments or extent of payroll exposure, or 
because of other similar factors which dis- 
tort proper premium charges: Provided, That 
there shall be no retroactive readjustment 
of the manual rates. 
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“(c) The respective premium charges shall 
be determined by the Secretary of Labor to- 
gether with a charge for administrative ex- 
penses, and billed by him annually, quar- 
terly or such other times as may be requested 
by the head of each agency concerned, The 
head of the agency concerned shall cause 
the said charges to be paid promptly from 
the respective appropriations and funds of 
the agency and its constituent units, such 
payments to be placed to the credit of the 
employees’ compensation fund, to remain 
available thereafter for the payment of bene- 
fit costs and other payments heretofore or 
hereafter authorized by statute. 

„d) The Secretary of Labor is authorized 
to expend from such fund, for the necessary 
administrative expenses of his Department 
and within such limitations as may be set 
in appropriation acts annually, Premium 
charges and charges for administration of 
claims shall be subject to such readjustment 
and correction as may be found necessary, 
including repayment from the employees’ 
compensation fund to the appropriation 
against which such charge was made. Should 
the Secretary of Labor determine at any 
time that there has developed in such fund 
a surplus of premiums over losses, which in 
his judgment is larger than is necessary 
adequately to safeguard the solvency of the 
fund, the Secretary shall cause such excess 
to be transferred into miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury. 

“(e) Each agency required by this act to 
contribute through the payment of premium 
charges to such fund shall, at such time, and 
in such manner and form as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor, furnish 
the Secretary with payroll reports. Each 
agency shall upon request make its payroll 
records available to the Department of Labor 
for inspection and audit for premium-mak- 
ing purposes. 

“(f) The provisions of this section in re- 
spect of the fixing and charging of premiums 
shall not apply to any agency, other than 
an executive department, with respect to any 
fiscal year if on June 30 of the second pre- 
ceding fiscal year it had less than 5,000 em- 
ployees in its employ or in the cases of mem- 
bers of any Reserve components of the mili- 
tary forces of the United States (including 
Reserve and auxiliary of the Coast Guard) 
while rerving as such members or persons 
engaged in emergency relief employment, or 
to persons to whom the benefits under this 
act or any extension or application thereof 
are payable from sources other than the 
Employees’ Compensation Fund. Loss expe- 
rience under this act arising from war-risk 
hazard (as defined by the Secretary of Labor) 
shall be excluded from the experience which 
is used under subsection (b) for ratemaking 
and premium rates shall not include any 
loading for war-risk hazard as so defined. 

“(g) Payments to the Employees’ Compen- 
sation Fund under this section shall be made 
from the respective appropriations and funds 
which are used for payment of the salaries, 
wages, or other compensation of the covered 
employees of the several agencies.“ 

Sec. 4. All provisions of law, other than 
those included in this act, which require 
contribution or payment by any agency to 
the Employees’ Compensation Fund are here- 
by superseded as to any agency required to 
comply with the provisions of section 35 of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
as amended br this act: Provided, That this 
provision shall not be construed as in any 
way affecting the liability of an agency for 
contributions in respect to compensation 
and other benefits for injury (or death from 
injury) where the injury occurred prior to 
the effective date of this act. 

Sec. 5. Section 4 of this act shall take effect 
January 1, 1956, and the first period for 
which charges shall be made as provided in 
section 3 of this act shall commence on 
January 1, 1956. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PROVISIONS or SENATE 
BILL 1309 

These provisions are intended to reduce 
the personal accident toll in Federal sery- 
ice by amending the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act to charge the various Fed- 
eral employing agencies with their work- 
men’s compensation costs. 

This particular legislation is intended to 
carry out the objective of the President ex- 
pressed in his recent budget message to en- 
courage better safety practices in Federal 
employment by shifting the financing of 
benefit payments in employment injury 
cases from a single appropriation to the ap- 
propriations of the employing agencies. 
These provisions have been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget as being in accord 
with the program of the President. 

It is of utmost importance that the Fed- 
eral Government should intensify its effort 
to reduce the accident rate among its em- 
ployees. If the various departments and 
agencies are made more aware of the in- 
cidence of accidents in employments within 
their responsibility more effective safety 
measures should be adopted and the number 
of accidents in the employments reduced. 


PREMIUM FIXING 

Premium costs will be fixed and charged to 
the various agencies in accordance with ac- 
cident experience under the Compensation 
Act. The assessment of premium charges 
upon each agency based on manual rates, as 
modified by the accident experience of that 
agency, is designed to make the agencies 
aware of their injury records and the success 
of their efforts in accident prevention. 
Further, when appropriations are sought by 
the individual agencies to defray premium 
costs, the premium rate will furnish a con- 
cise indication to the Congress of their ac- 
cident records. 

The shifting of accident costs to the em- 
ploying agencies is a good business practice, 
consistent with business methods followed 
in underwriting workmen's compensation. 
This financing should also result in better 
safety practices for the Nation's largest em- 
ployer. 


CONTINUING AUTHORITY FOR INTERAGENCY 
MEDICAL SERVICE 

The Secretary of Labor would be author- 
ized to enter into agreements with other 
Federal agencies for the furnishing of medi- 
cal and related services required under the 
act and for the reimbursement to the co- 
operating agencies of the approximate cost 
of the services rendered. At the present 
time it is necessary for the annual appro- 
priation acts to carry this authorization. 


SANCTIONS FOR MAINTAINING FALSE RECORDS 
OF SAFETY 

A section would be added imposing sanc- 
tions for concealing material facts relating 
to injury or death. This section is intended 
to discourage any tendency by any agency 
official to establish a false record of safety. 

The following is a section-by-section an- 
alysis of the “charge-back” provisions: 


“SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF SENATE BILL 1309 


“SECTION 1. REIMBURSEMENT TO GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES FOR MEDICAL SERVICE 


“This section would add to an existing 
section of the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act (sec. 9) a new subsection which 
would authorize the Secretary of Labor to 
enter into agreements with other Federal 
agencies for the furnishing of medical and 
other services required under the act and 
for the reimbursement to the cooperating 
agency of the approximate cost of the services 
rendered. 

“A provision of this kind has for years 
been carried in appropriation acts for the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, De- 
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partment of Labor. It more appropriately 
belongs in the act itself. 


“SECTION 2, SANCTIONS FOR CAUSING INACCU- 
RATE ACCIDENT RECORDS AND HAMPERING THE 
FILING OF CLAIMS 


“This section would amend section 24 of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act by 
inserting a new subsection, the purpose of 
which is to impose sanctions for concealing 
material facts in relation to injury or death; 
or for making false statements or representa- 
tions; or for making or using false writings 
or entries in relation to injury situations; or 
for inducing or compelling a person to forego 
the filing of a claim or for retaining a claim 
or other paper required to be filed under 
the act. 

“In the administration of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, it has been al- 
leged over the years that some individuals 
have discouraged employees and dependents 
from filing claims in bona fide injury and 
death situations, merely to make a showing 
of an apparently good—though fictitious— 
safety record. This proposed section is in- 
tended to discourage any such actions and to 
impose sanctions where the forbidden acts 
are done. 


“SECTION 3. PREMIUM CHARGING METHOD 


“This is the principal section setting up 
the premium charging method. 


“Compensation funds 


“Subsection (a) embodies largely the basic 
content of the present section 35 of the 
Compensation Act; namely, it provides for 
the establishment of the employees’ com- 
pensation fund. The additions to the old 
statutory language are those necessary to 
integrate the section with the new charging 
system. Included in subsection (a) is a 
provision with respect to advancement of 
costs for enforcement of third party liability, 
a provision that has appeared in the annual 
appropriation acts of the Bureau for many 
years, but which more appropriately belongs 
in this section. 


“Payment of premium charges 


“Subsection (b) contains the requirement 
that agencies contribute to the maintenance 
of the employees’ compensation fund by the 
payment of premium charges. It is intended 
that the premium charges will be deter- 
mined in the same manner as premium 
charges are determined in the United States 
under other workmen’s compensation laws; 
that is, the loss experience will be tabulated 
and premium rates will be established from 
this experience and published in manual 
form with appropriate rates for the various 
classifications of employments. The several 
classifications will reflect the relative hazards 
of the employments covered. The manual 
rates for the various classifications will then 
be applied to the appropriate payrolls in 
the generally accepted manner, and the re- 
sulting premium will represent the charge 
against the agency as its annual contribu- 
tion to the upkeep of the employees’ com- 
pensation fund. 

“The basic manual rates will apply to all 
agencies alike. However, in determining the 
premium charges, adjustments will be made 
to reflect a particular agency’s loss experi- 
ence, Premiums will thus reflect an agency’s 
merit or experience rating. This means, for 
example, that if an agency is able to hold 
down its losses, a favorable premium adjust- 
ment will be made reflecting that ability. 
An agency’s premium will thus be a barome- 
ter to gage the extent to which it operates 
safely. 

“The bill contemplates that the premium 
charges will be made at operational levels 
within departments and large agencies, par- 
ticularly at levels at which appropriations 
are made for personal services by the Con- 
gress. In this connection the bill provides 
that the Secretary of Labor may approve any 
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other manner of making the premium 
charges if the manner selected will best as- 
sist in the evaluation of safety trends at 
the various operational levels. Provision has 
been included for correcting errors in pre- 
mium charges, for example, where there is 
a fluctuation of employment or extent of 
payroll exposure or other similar factors not 
known at the time the premium charge was 
made. 
“Administrative expenses 

“Subsection (c) authorizes adding to the 
pure premium charge a charge for adminis- 
trative expenses. The premium charge and 
the loading for administrative expenses 
would be billed on a pericdic basis and would 
be paid from appropriated or other funds of 
the agency. 
“Disbursement for administrative expenses 

“Subsection (d) would authorize the ex- 
penditure from the employees’ compensa- 
tion fund by the Secretary of Labor of 
amounts necessary for administration, within 
such limitations as Congress may set in ap- 
propriation acts annually. Included in this 
subsection is a provision the effect of which 
is to authorize the transfer to miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury any accumulation 
in the employees’ compensation fund of a 
surplus of premiums over losses. 

“Payroll inspection 

“Subsection (e) is designed to give the 
Secretary of Labor authority to make the 
usual inspection of payroll records necessary 
for the audit of payrolls for premium-mak- 
ing purposes. This is the usual kind of au- 
thority and function which insurance com- 

es exercise in checking an employer's 

records to verify the accuracy of the premium 
charge. 


“Exceptions from premium payments 


“Subsection (f) contains such exclusions 
of agencies and types of employments from 
premium charging as are deemed appropriate. 
The first of these is the exclusion of the 
smaller agencies, that is, those having less 
than 5,000 employees. The next exclusion 
is of members of the Reserve components of 
the military forces. The basis for compen- 
sation eligibility for such members differs 
from that applicable to the ordinary civilian 
employees. To include military loss experi- 
ence would distort the rate basis for civilian 
employments. Other reasons exist for elimi- 
nating this class of covered individuals from 
the premium-charging plan. 

“In addition, relief employments, if any, 
would be excluded. Where benefits under 
the act are paid to persons from sources 
other than the employees’ compensation 
fund, no premium charge would be made 
with respect to the employments of such 
persons. In order that the premiums may 
reflect true occupational injury hazards and 
no other, a provision has been added to ex- 
clude from the basic experience used for 
rating-making purposes those losses which 
can be identified as due to war risks. (Dur- 
ing World War II, the insurance purchased 
by the Government for Government con- 
tractors’ employees was written without a 
factor for war-risk hazard so as not to distort 
the proper premiums.) 

“Agency personnel 

“Subsection (g) is an authorizing subsec- 
tion under which the several agencies would 
be permitted to use their appropriations and 
funds for salaries, wages, or other compen- 
sation, for the purpose of making payments 
for the charges billed to them by the Secre- 
tary. 


“SECTION 4, SUBSTITUTION FOR PRESENT METH- 
ODS OF FUND REIMBURSEMENT 

“This section is designed to provide for 

the substitution of the premium-charging 

method for the other methods by which at 

present the employees’ compensation fund 
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may be reimbursed. There are at present 
four statutory provisions requiring agencies 
to contribute to the employees’ compensation 
fund on the basis of annual billings. (These 
four statutes provide for the inclusion in 
the billing of a fair portion of the cost of 
administration.) The statutes are: Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 (sec. 1306 (e)); Small 
Business Act of 1953 (sec. 206 (b)): Virgin 
Islands Corporation Act (sec. 7 (c)); and 
the act incorporating the Panama Railroad 
(sec. 252, Canal Zone Code). 
“SECTION 5. EFFECTIVE DATE 

“This section would make section 4 of the 
act effective January 1, 1956. On that date 
the first period for which charges are to be 
made would commence. The other provi- 
sions of the act would go into effect upon 
enactment so that work could get under 
way to establish the manual rates and the 
necessary procedures well in advance of the 
effective date for charging purposes.” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
am certainly glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to join my distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], in sponsoring this bill, which is 
designed to improve the performance of 
the Federal Government and its workers 
in the field of accident prevention and 
general safety. 

To date, the Government's perform- 
ance in this field is shockingly bad. 
Every year preventable accidents to Gov- 
ernment employees are causing untold 
human suffering. In compensation pay- 
ments, medical care, and loss of work, 
they are costing American taxpayers 
millions and millions of dollars. 

According to Labor Department rec- 
ords, 486,062 civilian Federal employees 
were injured in the 6-year period from 
1947 to 1952. Fatal accidents took the 
lives of 1,547 Federal workers. Man- 
days lost totaled 17,725,358. Direct and 
indirect accident costs to the Federal 
Government during the 6-year period 
amounted to more than $563 million for 
occupational accidents alone. 

Production time lost as the direct re- 
sult of disabling injuries was the equiva- 
lent of the loss of 77,066 workers. In 
man-hours, the cost to the taxpayer 
totaled more than $217 million, at an 
average hourly rate of $1.54. 

In March of last year, I introduced a 
bill to provide for the establishment in 
the Department of Labor of a Federal 
Safety Division, and for other purposes. 
Several valid objections were registered 
to this bill, relative to the establishment 
at this time of such a Federal Safety 
Division; but other provisions of the bill, 
now contained and amplified in the bill 
being introduced today by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] and my- 
self, have the complete approval of the 
Secretary of Labor and the Bureau of the 
Budget. They represent a very sound 
and promising implementation of exist- 
ing safety programs within the Federal 
Government, and should, we feel, have 
the complete support of the Congress. 

As the Senator from New Jersey has 
said, President Eisenhower in his budget 
message has recommended passage of 
this measure, in order that improved 
safety practices throughout the Federal 
Government may be encouraged. 

Mr. President, this bill is a product 
of discussions and study with the De- 
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partment of Labor, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Social Security Administra- 
tion, and the National Safety Council, 
in company with representatives of Gov- 
ernment employees’ unions. I hope very 
much that hearings on the bill will be 
scheduled soon, for I believe it represents 
another forward step toward a real im- 
provement in the safety record of the 
Federal Government, a record which is 
very much less effective than that of pri- 
vate industry. Only as thoughtful steps 
such as this are taken can we achieve 
the objective we seek; namely, that of 
reducing and, whenever possible, pre- 
venting accidents, injuries, and fatali- 
ties among our Federal workers. 


INCREASED INSURANCE PROTEC- 
TION OF DEPOSITORS IN FEDER- 
ALLY INSURED BANKS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
increase the insurance protection of de- 
positors in federally insured banks from 
$10,000 to $20,000. 

In my State there are many counties 
which have only 1, 2, or 3 banks; and it 
is a matter of much inconvenience to de- 
positors who desire to have their deposit 
guaranteed by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation to be limited to the 
inadequate amount of $10,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1313) to increase the in- 
surance protection of depositors in fed- 
erally insured banks from $10,000 to 
$20,000, introduced by Mr. LANGER, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY}, and the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara}, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. It is a bill de- 
signed to reintroduce the spirit of hu- 
manitarian compassion and democracy 
into our immigration laws. It is my hope 
that the Senate Judiciary Committee 
will look upon this effort kindly and will 
report the bill to the Senate floor 
favorably. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952 was not a controversial issue in 
the recent election campaign. Candi- 
dates of both majority political parties 
made clear their understanding that our 
present laws were in some respects dis- 
criminatory and undesirable. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has declared 
that to be his position. Our effort with 
this bill is to correct some of those dis- 
criminatory and undesirable portions. 

Our bill does not constitute a complete 
revision of the present Immigration and 
Nationality Act. It does not go so far 
as I would like it to go. However, it is 
a fair beginning on which reasonable 
men of both parties can agree at this 
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time. It would ameliorate some of the 
harsh provisions of existing law, making 
the law more flexible and adaptable to 
change in world conditions. It would 
aid us in carrying out our foreign-policy 
objectives and thus help us to combat 
communism. It will also go far toward 
relieving the continuous pressure for 
emergency immigration legislation. 

We introduce the bill in the spirit of 
modest progress and progressive change. 
We introduce it in the hope that it can 
represent a consensus of nonpartisan 
opinion designed to help democratize our 
immigration and nationality laws. 

More specifically, the bill accomplishes 
the following: 

First. Section 1 restores to professors 
eligibility for nonquota status—which 
they enjoyed prior to the McCarran 
Act—if a university requests their sery- 
ices. This proposed change is based on 
a feeling of confidence that our universi- 
ties will select only well-qualified persons 
for employment on their teaching stafis. 
It, therefore, abolishes the unnecessary 
red tape and delay involved in requiring 
universities to obtain clearance orders 
from the local employment service and 
then proving to the Immigration Service 
that the professor whose immigration is 
being sponsored is needed urgently in the 
United States. My amendment in no 
way changes the security requirements 
of our laws as they concern all who wish 
to enter the United States. 

Second. Section 2 would grant to cer- 
tain adopted children the immigration 
status enjoyed by natural children. This 
change would have 2 important effects: 
(a) it would make it unnecessary for 
adopted children of American citizens, 
in many instances of servicemen, to wait 
their turn on the quota or, as happens so 
often, to require that Congress pass a 
special bill on their behalf; (b) it would 
make adopted children of aliens eligible 
for the same quota status or quota pref- 
erence as that enjoyed by natural chil- 
dren, thus avoiding the heartbreaking 
situations in which adopted children 
force their family to delay their trip to 
the United States or have to be left be- 
hind. 

As section 2 applies only to children 
adopted prior to their reaching the age 
of 14 years, and as it specifically excepts 
children adopted solely for the purpose 
of obtaining immigration preference for 
them, the danger of abuse is avoided. 

Third. Section 3 repeals the provision 
of the present law under which some 
quotas, generally those which are need- 
ed most urgently, are mortgaged for dec- 
ades, in some cases even for centuries. 

Fourth. Section 4 ends one of the 
racially discriminatory features of the 
present law. It abolishes the racial an- 
cestry blood test for persons “attribu- 
table by as much as one-half of their 
ancestry to a people or peoples indige- 
nous to the Asia-Pacific triangle.” 
Henceforth, all visa applicants would be 
classified only according to their place 
of birth. 

Fifth. While section 4 still retains the 
national-origins principle, sections 5 and 
6 would go far toward ameliorating its 
harsh effects. They do that without 
raising the existing overall quota ceiling 
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of about 154,000. They simply provide 
that if, in any given year, no takers are 
found for any portion of these 154,000 
numbers, that portion is not declared 
forfeited, as under present law, but is 
made available during the following 
year, without regard to national origins 
to (a) persons of special skills, (b) close 
relatives of citizens or alien residents, 
(c) persecutees, and (d) other groups of 
persons whose emigration to the United 
States would further our foreign policy. 

Another change effected by this sec- 
tion concerns the problem of family uni- 
fication. Under present law, a person 
qualifying under the national-need pref- 
erence may enter this country with his 
wife and minor children, all of whom are 
covered by the preference. A person 
qualifying for preference as the brother 
of an American citizen, however, must 
leave his wife and children behind and 
can get a preference for them only after 
he has arrived in this country. Under 
the change provided for by this section, 
the preference right shall apply not only 
to the person directly affected, but also 
to his spouse and minor children so as to 
enable families to enter this country as 
single units. 

Sixth. It has often been said that a 
man who tries to import a sack of beans 
into the United States and finds that it 
has been excluded, has the right of ap- 
peal, but a man who wants to bring his 
mother over, and finds that she has been 
denied a visa, has no such right. Sec- 
tion 7 of my bill is designed to change 
that situation. It is designed to modify 
the anomaly of the present Immigration 
Act under which authority for the acts 
of the Immigration Service—which acts 
in many instances through the Board of 
Immigration Appeals—is concentrated in 
the hands of the Attorney General, while 
authority for the acts of the Consular 
Service is diffused among the numerous 
consuls, each of whom is the final arbiter 
in the visa application cases before him. 
Section 7 concentrates responsibility in 
a visa review board appointed by the 
Secretary of State, to which the sponsors 
of prospective immigrants may be 
allowed to appeal. This board would as- 
sure that visa regulations are enforced 
uniformly throughout the world and 
would also safeguard against irrespon- 
sible and capricious acts by individual 
consular officers. 

Seventh. The concept of justice tem- 
pered with mercy is a part of our ad- 
ministration of law. It is deeply im- 
bedded in our religious traditions. It 
was in conformity with that concept that 
Congress long ago gave the Attorney 
General discretionary authority to sus- 
pend deportation in deserving cases. 
That authority was severely curtailed by 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952, the Senate majority report on 
which states harshly and cruelly: 

Hardship or even unusual hardship to the 


alien or to his spouse, parent, or child is not 
sufficient to justify suspension of deporta- 


tion. 

Under section 8 of this bill the stand- 
ards for suspension of deportation con- 
tained in the law in effect prior to the 
adoption of the MrCarran Act are re- 
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stored. As suspension of deportation 
will only be granted in the discretion of 
the Attorney General and only with the 
concurrence of Congress, I am certain 
that there is no danger of this humani- 
tarian provision being abused. 

Eighth. Sections 9 and 10 are purely 
procedural. 

Our proposal is a reasonable one. It 
provides a meeting ground on which 
those of us who oppose the 1952 act can 
unite with those who support it with 
certain reservations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1315) to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, intro- 
duced by Mr. Humpurey (for himself, 
Mr. Dovuctas, Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. 
McNamara), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 


FUNDS FOR WIND EROSION CON- 
TROL MEASURES 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], 
the junior Senator from Kansas IMr. 
CARLSON], the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN], the junior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the senior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
make available unexpended balances of 
funds heretofore appropriated for the 
agricultural conservation program for 
wind erosion control measures. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak briefly with reference to 
this bill. G 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator desire to speak more than 
2 minutes? 

Mr. ALLOTT. My remarks will take 
slightly more than 2 minutes and less 
than 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
Senator may proceed, 

The bill (S. 1319) to make available 
unexpended balances of funds hereto- 
fore appropriated for the agricultural 
conservation program for wind erosion 
control measures, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Attorr (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, many 
of my colleagues will remember that last 
session the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN] was joined by 15 
other Senators, in presenting to the 
Congress a resolution asking that special 
funds be set aside for the use in areas 
suffering from excessive wind erosion. 

This money was appropriated in the 
amount of $15 million under the head- 
ing “Department of Agriculture, Agri- 
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cultural Conservation Program” in the 
Third Supplemental Appropriation Act 
of 1954. 

At the time the authority for the use 
of these funds expired on December 31, 
1954, there remained approximately 
$7,147,000 in the fund. It is that 
amount which we ask the Congress to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to have available. 

The facts of the situation are that in 
many of the areas where an emergency 
existed last year, there has been no mois- 
ture in quantities which will assure as 
favorable a situation as in 1954. At that 
time, much of the land did have some 
submoisture which is not present today. 
We hope that we will have rain or snow 
and that none of this money may be 
needed, but we must be prepared to cope 
with the situation when the spring 
winds commence. 

Unfortunately. the conditions that 
make possible these wind erosion dis- 
asters are largely beyond human control. 
Lack of normal rainfall and severe winds 
in the spring months comprise the raw 
material of soil erosion. 

The area chiefly affected has been suf- 
fering drought or near drought condi- 
tions for the past 4 years. The situation 
has become progressively worse. In 
eastern Colorado, precipitation, rainfall, 
and snow are from 30 to 60 percent of 
normal for the past 6 months. Similar 
conditions exist, at least to some extent, 
in southwestern Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and northern Texas, with some 
areas in Wyoming in the danger zone. 
Unfortunately, Colorado seems to be in 
the worst condition. 

Much wind damage has occurred dur- 
in December and January. In the 
States of Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Texas more than 4 million acres have 
been damaged, of which number all but 
a million acres are in Colorado. Nu- 
merous letters and telegrams inform me 
that land is now blowing and eroding in 
southeastern Colorado. As of February 
1, Department of Agriculture figures 
show that in these same States more 
than 20 million acres are classified as in 
a condition to blow. This includes crop- 
land and rangeland, as well as other 
land. 

Needless to say, we hope that we shall 
not need to use this money, but my col- 
leagues and I are asking that this pro- 
gram be reinstituted so that in the event 
of calamity, rapid rescue operations can 
begin. 

Another example of the seriousness of 
the situation for the farmers in Great 
Plains States can be best exemplified by 
these figures for Colorado. The receipts 
from the sale of farm products in Colo- 
rado have been reduced $163 million 
during the past 2-year period. This is 
$163 million less that the farmer has to 
spend, not only in Colorado, but to buy 
the products of industry all over the 
country. A great portion of this loss of 
income can be attributed to the drought. 
Multiply this by like figures in other 
States of the Great Plains, and the im- 
pact upon our farm economy is plain to 
see. 
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Official reports reaching me indicate 
that farmers have had to borrow over 
$7 million in my State from the Farm 
Home Administration alone. They have 
reduced their foundation herds of live- 
stock chiefly for the lack of feed and 
pasture. In Colorado since the drought 
and duststorm of 1954, the farmers have 
reduced their foundation herds as fol- 
lows: Beef cattle, down 70,000 head; 
stock sheep, down 58,000 head; dairy 
cattle, down 4,000 head. 

I urge the Members of the Congress to 
go on record quickly and to empower the 
Secretary of Agriculture to put into ef- 
fect the assistance so necessary to pro- 
tect the farmlands of the West. 

In many areas this is already an emer- 
gency. It must not become a catas- 
trophe. 

Mr. CARLSON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to associate myself 
with the remarks made by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLotT], who spoke on the need for 
sufficient funds to be made available im- 
mediately in areas where there is danger 
of soil erosion because of wind. 

It seems to me that the important 
factor in connection with the bill is to 
have the funds made available quickly 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, for use 
at the earliest opportunity, because the 
funds will be most effective when they 
are used promptly. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MEDICAL EDU- 
CATIONAL AND RESEARCH FACIL- 
ITIES 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf of 
myself, the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Doucras], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. LEHMAN], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara], the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], I introduce for 
appropriate reference, a bill to authorize 
a 5-year program of grants to accredited 
medical schools to be used for expanding, 
remodeling, or constructing facilities 
needed for the training of doctors. 

The bill was worked out in a series of 
conferences with the committee on fi- 
nancing of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges and has been unani- 
mously endorsed by the executive coun- 
cil of the association. The bill con- 
forms to the principles approved by the 
house of delegates of the American 
Medical Association. 

All the approved medical schools in 
the Nation today number but 74. Many 
are housed in buildings half a century or 
more old. To establish one new medical 
school can cost as much as $25 million. 
The costs involved in reconstructing and 
modernizing old facilities are likewise 
great. Almost without exception, our 
medical schools are today confronted 
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with serious financial problems. 
Through the fine efforts of private 
groups, the National Fund for Medical 
Education has raised some 87 million 
since 1949. Let even if the fund suc- 
ceeded in attaining its goal of $10 mil- 
lion a year for the support of medical 
education, such an amount would be no 
more than our medical schools must 
have to meet necessary costs of opera- 
tion and maintenance. 

The medical schools on which we rely 
to provide the Nation with an adequate 
supply of properly trained doctors must 
have assistance for the construction of 
new facilities and for the expansion and 
rehabilitation of existing facilities. 

The bill which we have today intro- 
duced authorizes $250 million over a 5- 
year period, to be used for construction 
grants. The bill contains specific guar- 
anties against any Federal interference 
with or control over the schools. Such 
guaranties are essential to preserve our 
free system of American medicine, the 
best in the world. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1323) to authorize a 5-year 
program of grants for construction of 
medical educational and research facili- 
ties, introduced by Mr. HILL (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of the bill which has been intro- 
duced by the Senator from Alabama 
Mr. HILL], I wish to make a few brief 
remarks. 

The bill to authorize a 5-year pro- 
gram of grants for construction of edu- 
eational and research facilities for our 
medical schools, in which I have joined 
as a cosponsor, involves a recognition 
by Congress not only of an important 
public need but also of assistance by the 
Government in a program of the highest 
potential value to the future well-being 
of the people of this country. 

Our medical schools, despite generous 
private gifts and endowments and the 
contributions of various States, have not 
been able to meet their most urgent re- 
quirements for buidlings and facilities. 

Without such facilities we cannot 
hope to have an adequate number of 
properly qualified and trained physi- 
cians, teachers, and research scientists. 

The proposed legislation would make 
$50 million available in each of the next 
5 years for grants for construction to 
accredited medical schools. 

In most cases the grant would repre- 
sent 50 percent of the cost of construc- 
tion, although larger shares would be 
provided where enrollment increases 
warrant it or in the case of new schools. 

No grant or grants to any medical 
school for the total 5-year program 
would exceed $3 million for construction, 
exclusive of grants up to $25,000 for 
preparing initial plans. 

While the main emphasis in the bill is 
placed on construction, it is provided 
that up to 20 percent may be allocated 
to permanent endowment for mainte- 
nance, 
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During the past 2 years when I was 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for Health, Education, and 
Welfare, I made a special study of the 
needs of our medical schools for expan- 
sion of their educational and research 
facilities. 

I visited the University of Minnesota 
during the course of this survey and 
found that despite the establishment of 
the Mayo Memorial and greatly ex- 
panded medical and research facilities 
there was need for surgical research lab- 
oratories, a clinical cancer research 
building, additions to the Heart Hospital, 
for a faculty and student medical li- 
brary, and for a residence hall for grad- 
uate medical students engaged in re- 
search. 

These needs are typical of many of 
our medical schools. 

Last fall, Dr. Harold S. Diehl, dean of 
the medical sciences at the University of 
Minnesota, wrote me as follows: 

If we are to provide more and better 
trained personnel in medicine, dentistry, 
nursing, medical technology, physical ther- 
apy, occupational therapy, and other health 
service fields, one of the fundamental and 
basic needs is for improved and expanded 
facilities. 

The same basic necessity applies to the 
expansion of medical research activities. 


Emphasis on the need for added fa- 
cilities in our medical schools was also 
emphasized in a letter which I received 
from Dr. Owen V. Wangensteen, chief 
of the department of surgery at the 
medical school of the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Dr. Wangensteen wrote me as follows: 

Ideas and men are, of course, of the great- 
est importance in any research venture. 

Nevertheless these men must have a place 
to work. 

A year ago Surgeon General Scheele's office 
had indications of requests for help running 
into millions of dollars for medical schools 
throughout the country. 

In many areas, that need is urgent. 

I have the definite feeling that one to two 
million dollars could be employed usefully 
and immediately in a large number of medi- 
cal schools throughout the country to give 
helpful impetus to medical research work 
now in progress in the area of cancer and 
heart disease alone. 


Mr. President, I reported my observa- 
tions last year in a letter to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter, dated July 16, 1954, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16, 1954. 
The Honorable STYLES BRIDGES, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR BRIDGES: This is in refer- 
ence to your communication of July 1 
wherein you made further mention of our 
conversation concerning the applications 
that have been received by myself as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare appropriations and that 
some of the college and university officials 
had recommended that the Federal Govern- 
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ment appropriate funds to assist them in 
developing the research activities of these 
educational institutions to the maximum. 
At my earliest opportunity I visited the 
University of Minnesota as I had received a 
communication from Dr. Owen H. Wangan- 
steen, of the University of Minnesota, setting 
forth their research activities and also their 
great need of assistance as it is impossible 
te obtain sufficient funds to continue ex- 
panding not only the necessary space but 
the laboratory equipment, 

It is at the University of Minnesota that 
a young surgeon, Dr. C. Walton Lillehei, is 
making it possible to open the heart in man 
for more than a half-hour to repair con- 
genital defects within the heart. He is mak- 
ing it possible to enlarge the scope of surgery 
of the heart considerably. This is a monu- 
mental contribution—perhaps the most im- 
portan surgical contribution in this area of 
work in our generation. Dr. Lillehei had 
the idea of how to do it; he worked it out 
in the experimental laboratory. He then ap- 
plied it to patients. I would say that the 
nature of this contribution could not be 
estimated in money—yes, not even in mil- 
lions or billions. It is that important. 

I was privileged last Saturday, July 10, to 
witness such a surgical performance on a 
dog, where the second dog was used as the 
host for the purpose of purifying the blood 
while the arteries were separated from the 
other dog's heart that was under surgery. 
It was unbelievable, and yet research has 
accomplished it. Only through this inten- 
sified research activity at this University of 
Minnesota has this been accomplished. 
Think of the thousands into the hundreds 
of thousands of blue babies and others af- 
flicted with a defective heart who can be 
saved and be permitted to lead a normal life. 

A university or college that has developed 
in this manner in the field of research can- 
not possibly find the means to finance itself. 
It is for that reason that I definitely believe 
that the Federal Government should make 
a very careful study of this question. I am 
taking the matter up with Mrs. Hobby, the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. I have already dis- 
cussed it with her assistant, Mr. Nelson 
Rockefeller, in the hopes that this appropri- 
ations need can be brought to the attention 
of the Budget Bureau in order that this 
Bureau may give consideration to such an 
appropriation and that we in Congress may 
have the benefit of a recommendation from 
the Budget Bureau as we reconvene in the 
84th Congress. 

I believe that it would be better if we 
handle the funds for such research facility 
construction in much the same manner as 
we now appropriate and make available 
funds for cancer, heart, mental health, and 
the other health research assistances. By 
handling the funds in such a manner, the 
specific worthy projects that were proven 
and approved by the national health author- 
ities would be granted the funds to continue 
in their research. 

Now again referring to the activities at the 
University of Minnesota, where I made this 
specific investigation and study of what their 
needs are, both Dr. Wangensteen, one of the 
noted surgeons of this Nation, and Dr. Har- 
old S. Diehl, the Dean of the Medical School 
of the University of Minnesota, discussed 
every phase of their needs and what their 
future plans are. It would be my surmise 
that the University of Minnesota at the pres- 
ent moment could well use somewhere in the 
area of $3 million and even possibly $4 mil- 
lion immediately and directly to satisfy pres- 
ent existing urgent needs for laboratory 
space to give momentum to research which 
is now in progress. 

Iam certain were we to visit other educa- 
tional institutions that have proven their 
ability and scientific leadership in this field 
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of medical and surgical research that we 
would find a need much similar to what 
exists at the University of Minnesota, 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the basic 
problem that needs to be considered, 
aside from the obvious benefits to the 
people of this country of enlarged med- 
ical education and research facilities, is 
the number of doctors that are needed 
for an expanding population. 

Since 1910, the population has in- 
creased 75 percent yet the annual num- 
ber of medical-school graduates has 
increased only 54.5 percent, 

An accepted ratio is 1 active doctor for 
every 750 people. 

Our net rise in population in 1954 de- 
manded a net increase of 3,333 new doc- 
tors, yet our actual increase of new 
doctors was only 2,816. 

Beginning with an estimated shortage 
of 20,000 doctors in this country, it is 
apparent that if this trend is not changed 
the ratio of doctors serving our people 
will be reduced still further. 

In fact, the report of the President’s 
Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation, made 3 years ago, stated that by 
1960 the United States will need 30,000 
additional physicians over and above the 
predicted supply for that year for rea- 
sonably comprehensive medical care to 
the whole civilian population, for the 
pressing needs of public-health services, 
industrial medicine, mental and tubercu- 
losis staffs, faculties of medical schools 
and schools of public health, and to meet 
all the requirements of the Armed Forces. 

The principal barrier to increasing 
the number of physicians is actually the 
limited capacity of our medical schools. 

The Journal of the American Medical 
Association of September 11, 1954, 
states: 

Medical schools indicate that large sums 
are still needed for construction of new 
‘buildings, remodeling and modernization of 
existing facilities, and the purchase and in- 
stallment of new permanent equipment. 


It is to help in meeting these basic 
needs, which loom so large in any con- 
sideration of the health and well-being 
of our people, that the proposed legis- 
lation to authorize Federal grants for 
construction of educational and research 
facilities for our medical schools is di- 
rected. 

I believe this is a most constructive 
bill, and I am confident it will have se- 
rious and favorable consideration by 
Congress. 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 
RELATING TO ELECTION OF PRES- 
IDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for the direct popular 
election of the President and Vice 
President. I ask unanimous consent 
that an explanatory statement prepared 
by me in connection with the resolu- 
tion be printed in the REcorp, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the explanatory statement will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 53) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing 
for the direct popular election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President, introduced by 
Mr. HuMPHREY, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

The explanatory statement, presented 
by Mr. HUMPHREY, is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


For 160 years, the United States has been 
hampered by an obstacle in the path of 
democratic selection of the Chief Executives. 
The system has persisted in spite of oft- 
repeated efforts to substitute more rational 
and democratic methods. Now, in a time 
when democracy is enduring its severest 
trial before the peoples of the world, the 
United States must perform the duties which 
it has assumed, and lead the free nations 
of the world in demonstrating that democ- 
racy is the best way. 

The fundamental principle on which any 
democracy is founded is that the people gov- 
erned shall have a voice, a controlling voice 
in their government. This means that they 
shall elect their public servants by popular 
vote, so that the servants are responsible 
to the people in the most direct way pos- 
sible. It is also inherent in any democracy 
that all citizens shall have an equal voice 
in choosing their public servants. It is 
inconsistent with our principles that the 
votes of some of our citizens are worth 
twice, 5 times, or 10 times as much as others, 
merely due to their geographic distribution. 
It is even more inconsistent that in every 
presidential election, millions of votes are 
not counted at all. These inconsistencies 
are difficult to justify in the eyes of the 
world. The United States should meet the 
challenge, and reform its outmoded election 
system in order that it may better reflect 
the will of the people. 

The electoral college system has many de- 
fects. Not only is it possible for a man to 
be elected President of the United States 
even though more Americans may have voted 
for his opponent, but this has happened three 
times in the short history of our country. In 
1824, Andrew Jackson polled 50,000 votes 
more than his nearest rival, John Quincy 
Adams, but lacked a majority due to the 
votes received by two other candidates. 
The election was thrown to the House of 
Representatives under the provisions of the 
Constitution. There, through pressure and 
influence, Adams was chosen to be President. 

Again in 1876, Samuel J. Tilden received 
almost 265,000 votes more than Rutherford 
B. Hayes. Hayes won the election, however, 
through a vote in the electoral commission 
set up to decide the contest. 

In 1888, Grover Cleveland received 375,000 
votes more than Benjamin Harrison but lost 
to Harrison through the peculiar distribution 
of votes in the electoral college. 

These three men, Adams, Hayes, and Har- 
rison, were all defeated in the popular elec- 
tion, but nevertheless became President. 
More voters preferred another candidate in 
each instance, but due to our election ar- 
rangement, the also-ran became the Chief 
Executive. How can we justly say we believe 
in majority rule unless we correct the situa- 
tion which allows this possibility? 

There are three factors which contribute 
to the possibility of a President being chosen 
without receiving more votes than any other 
candidate. The first of these factors is that 
all the electoral yotes of a State are cast for 
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the candidate that polls the greatest number 
of votes in the State. Thus, it makes no 
difference in the result of an election whether 
a candidate wins a State by a narrow margin 
or by a sweeping majority. The votes cast 
for the losing candidates in a State might 
just as well not have been cast at all. It is 
as if all the voters who did not vote for 
the winning candidate had been disfran- 
chised. They might just as well have stayed 
at home. This may well be the cause of 
much apathy at election time in this country, 
particularly in the States which consisently 
vote one ticket year after.year. There are 
an estimated 37 million people in the United 
States qualified to vote who do not choose 
to exercise this fundamental prerogative. 

There are further statistics to show the 
unfortunate effects of the “all-or-nothing”’ 
rule, not as spectacular as electing the wrong 
President, but important nonetheless be- 
cause they show that the electoral vote does 
not reflect the will of the people. In 1884, 
Cleveland received 563,084 popular votes in 
the State of New York and all of its electoral 
votes. In the same election, Blaine received 
562,001 popular votes, only 1,083 fewer than 
Cleveland, but got none of the State's elec- 
toral votes. The electoral vote cast by the 
State seemed to indicate that New York was 
100 percent behind Cleveland when in ac- 
tuality, the margin between his support and 
Blaine’s amounted to less than a tenth of a 
percent of the total vote cast. 

In 1932, Herbert Hoover had 15,800,000 
popular votes and of these, 13,600,000 
brought no electoral votes due to their dis- 
tribution among the States. Of Mr. Hoover's 
nearly 16 million votes, only 2 million were 
reflected in the electoral yote. In 1924, John 
W. Davis polled 6 million votes which were 
worthless to him for they brought no elec- 
toral votes, While 2 million other popular 
votes brought him 136 electoral votes. These 
2 million votes were infinitely more valuable 
to Davis than the votes of 6 million other 
people who happened to be living in the 
wrong States to make their votes effective. 

The second factor which contributes to 
the possibility of an also-ran becoming Fresi- 
dent of the United States is the fact that 
under the present electoral college system, 
each State is given a bonus of two electoral 
votes over the votes it has due to its popu- 
lation. There are 96 of these bonus votes 
distributed among the 48 States, and they 
give an unfair advantage to the voters who 
reside in the smaller States. 

In 1950, the census showed the United 
States population to be 150,697,361. Thirty- 
eight States contained 70,453,399 people; the 
remaining 10 States contained 80,243,962 or 
9,790,563 more than the 38 smaller States. 
But the 10 States have 20 automatic electoral 
votes while the 38 have 76 automatic votes. 
The 10 large States have over 6 million more 
people but 56 fewer electoral votes. The 
voters in the large States are penalized in 
that their votes don't count as much as those 
from the smaller States due to the two-vote 
bonus. 

The third factor that contributes to the 
possibility that a President may be elected 
without having polled the most votes is the 
fact that a State casts the same number of 
electoral votes regardless of the number of 
people who turn out to vote. In the extreme 
case, a thousand people in New York could 
cast 47 electoral votes so long as no one else 
in the State bothered to vote. We don’t 
have to go to the extreme case, however, to 
find extraordinary situations which actually 
existed. In the 1952 election, 1 electoral vote 
in Mississippi represented less than 36,000 
popular yotes due to the small election-day 
turnout, while in Minnesota 1 electoral vote 
represented more than 125,000 popular votes. 
The voter in Minnesota had less than one- 
third the importance in the final result as 
the voter in Mississippi. I am sure we all re- 
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vere and respect the Mississippi voter, but 
there are few among us, I think, who will 
maintain that his judgment concerning who 
should be President is more than three times 
as astute as that of the Minnesota or Mas- 
sachusetts voter. 

The following table represents other in- 
stances of unequal representation which 
have actually occurred: 

In 1912 Wilson received 1 elector per 14,500 
votes; Taft received 1 elector per 435,000 
votes. 

In 1928 Hoover received 1 elector per 48,180 
votes; Smith received 1 elector per 172,602 
votes. 

In 1932 Hoover received 1 elector per 
267,149 votes; Roosevelt received 1 elector per 
48,351 votes. 

In 1948 Truman received 1 elector per 
78,123 votes; Dewey received 1 elector per 
113,990 votes. 

In 1952 Stevenson received 1 elector per 
306,646 votes; Eisenhower received 1 elector 
per 76,764 votes. 

The best way to eliminate the possibility 
that a man will be elected President in spite 
of the will of the people is to conduct a gen- 
eral popular election for the position. This 
does away with all the factors which might 
contribute to the election of a man who has 
lost the general election. Under the consti- 
tutional amendment which I am introducing 
today, every voter casts one vote, a whole 
vote, which is just as good and just as im- 
portant as the vote cast by any other voter 
in the country. This is the democratic way. 
This is what we are trying to convince the 
people of the world to do. This is, in reality, 
what is implied in the spirit of our Govern- 
ment. This is the final step in the constitu- 
tional evolution which began with the decla- 
ration that all men are created equal; and 
continued with the assertion that no man or 
woman may be denied the right to vote for 
arbitrary reasons. Now we must make the 
suffrage an equal suffrage, and repudiate ar- 
bitrary and discriminatory geographical 
bases for denying or reducing the importance 
of the votes of some of our citizens. 

The electoral college also permits the ma- 
jority will within a State to be ignored. The 
best an individual member of the electoral 
college can do is perform a function which 
could more efficiently be performed without 
him. The worst he can do is to refuse to vote 
as instructed by the voters of his State and 
substitute his own will for theirs. In 1948, 
electors of four States repudiated the Demo- 
cratic candidate and cast ballots for the 
States rights candidate. One elector out of 
eleven from a fifth State, Tennessee, did the 
same in spite of an overwhelming victory of 
the Democratic candidate over the States 
rights candidate in that State. The electors 
are not legally bound to follow the dictates of 
their State's electorate, and are free to exer- 
cise their discretion as they see fit. 

In 1796 three electors disregarded the man- 
date of the general election, with the result 
that John Adams rather than Thomas Jeffer- 
son was elected. 

A whole State’s citizenry may be disfran- 
chised by the action of a handful of men. 
The sooner this possibility is removed from 
our election procedures, the better for the 
American people. 

From the voters’ point of view, the elec- 
toral college only adds to the confusion of 
election day. The voter wants to vote for 
the President and Vice President, not for a 
list of electors whose names he doesn't recog- 
nize. Yet in 10 States, only the names of 
the electors appear on the ballot. In 16 other 
States, the ballot includes both the names of 
the candidates and of the electors. 

Another reason for abolishing the electoral 
college is the possible confusion which would 
result if an elector is unable to carry out the 
function for which he was chosen. Suppose 
he dies, or fails to cast his vote on the proper 
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day and in the proper way. Or suppose the 
presidential candidate to whom he is pledged 
becomes ineligible and the elector is freed 
from his pledge. All of these circumstances 
have occurred in our history and all of them 
could have been avoided if the electoral col- 
lege had been abolished. 

Direct popular election of the President 
and Vice President are not new concepts in 
our political philosophy. The father of the 
Constitution, James Madison, strongly fav- 
ored direct popular election. The man 
whose counsel and philosophy guided the 
creation of the Constitution, Benjamin 
Franklin, also supported this form of elec- 
tion. Andrew Jackson, one of the great 
Presidents of our history who was more 
closely in touch with the will of the people 
than most emphasized in his first message to 
Congress the need for direct popular elec- 
tion as a method of democratizing the elec- 
tion process. At best, the electoral college 
aystem is the result of a crude compromise, 
a matter of necessity in order to unite the 
States at the time of the constitutional con- 
vention. At worst, it is a device originally 
ereated to remove from the hands of the 
people the selection of the country’s Chief 
Executive. Do we still believe that we must 
compromise on an issue so basic In a democ- 
racy? Do we still believe that the people 
are not to be trusted in choosing their Presi- 
dent? 

The answer to both of these questions is 
clear and it is “No.” We have shown count- 
less times that we recognize that the country 
is strong when the voice of the people is 
heard. We have removed restrictions on the 
suffrage three times by constitutional 
amendment, in amendments 14, 15, and 19. 
In reality, these amendments did not extend 
the suffrage; they merely recognized con- 
tradictions of democracy in our country and 
removed the contradictions. 

We must now continue in the pattern set 
by our enlightened predecessors, in the tra- 
dition of democracy. We must support a 
direct election of the President and Vice 
President, recognizing that the present sys- 
tem is defective in guaranteeing the demo- 
cratic equality of all voters, and that this 
anachronism must be eliminated. 

The process of election as it exists today, 
promotes an unusual and unfortunate 
emphasis in presidential campaigning. In 
the first place, most candidates concentrate 
on winning majorities in a few large States, 
realizing that even if these majorities are 
very slight, they will carry with them all the 
electoral votes in the States. These large 
States contribute a disproportionate number 
of votes in the electoral college and for this 
reason the campaigns are disproportionately 
directed toward these States. The voters in 
the smaller States are neglected and must 
choose between the candidates on insuffi- 
cient evidence. Proof of this campaign 
emphasis exists in the fact that 17 out of 27 
major party candidates for the Presidency 
since 1900 came from Ohio or New York. In 
the past 50 years, we have had 3 Presidents 
from New York and 3 from Ohio. In the 
past 70 years, only twice has a President been 
elected without winning a majority in the 
State of New York. 

I don't mean to detract from the caliber 
of the Presidents and candidates produced 
by New York and Ohio, and several of the 
other large States. However, I would ven- 
ture to say that there have been other pos- 
sible candidates from smaller States who 
weren't given the consideration that might 
have been due them because of their geo- 
graphic position. On the other hand, citi- 
zens of the smaller States who are not the 
beneficiaries of vigorous campaigning are 
often apathetic about voting. We have a 
nonvoting population of 37 million, an ex- 
traordinarily large percentage for a free Re- 
public, 
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Another factor in the peculiar emphases 
of our campaigns is the unusual importance 
of minority groups in large doubtful States. 
Often, Presidential candidates must give 
these groups far more consideration than is 
healthy in a democracy where the majority 
is supposed to rule. That minorities can 
exert an important influence is clearly shown 
in the election of 1948, when the Progressive 
Party polled enough votes to swing two 
important States to the Republican candi- 
date. I use this example because it is one of 
the few cases where the effect of the vote of a 
political minority group can be accurately 
shown. It is more difficult to study the vot- 
ing patterns of other minority groups be- 
cause under the secret ballot these votes 
cannot be separated in the final election re- 
turns. However, there is no doubt that cer- 
tain minority groups receive special treat- 
ment in Presidential campaigns, and we can 
be sure that this is not without good reason. 

A direct Presidential election is needed, 
then, for many reasons, but all of the rea- 
sons are derived from the principle that all 
votes cast should have equal importance in 
deciding who is to be President. This prin- 
ciple is basic in our democracy as well as in 
any other democracy. It means not only that 
all the votes case will have the same mathe- 
matical importance, but that all votes will 
be the end product of virtually the same 
opportunity of choice, as far as possible. 

It is our duty to the world as well as to 
our citizens to perfect our form of democ- 
racy until it is beyond the criticism of prin- 
ciple without execution. We must be the 
example to the free world not only in our 
words and ideas, but in our actions and our 
conduct. We must mean what we say when 
we dedicate ourselves to a government in 
which its strength, integrity, and sovereignty 
are those of its people, as expressed in free, 
untrammeled elections. 


ANNUAL CONSOLIDATED GENERAL 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CLEMENTS], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. BARRETT], the jun- 
ior Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Br- 
BLE], the senior Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Bricker], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES], the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Busx], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the junior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Cartson], the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
the senior Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Dovcras|], the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], the senior 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER], the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the 
senior Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
HRUs kA], the Senator from New York 
LMr. Ives], the junior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL], the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. MALONE], the senior Senator 
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from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCar- 
Tuy], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Muxprl, the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne], the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], my col- 
league the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], the senior Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the junior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Scort], 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmıIrH], the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr, SmirH], the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Symincton], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THurRMOND], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER], and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, a concur- 
rent resolution providing for annual 
consolidated appropriation bills. I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
prepared by me in connection with the 
concurrent resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the statement will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
15), submitted by Mr. Byrp (for himself 
and other Senators), was received and 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That effective on 
the first day of the second regular session of 
the 84th Congress, the joint rule of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives 
contained in section 138 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(c) (1) All appropriations for each fiscal 
year shall be consolidated in one general 
appropriation bill to be known as the Con- 
solidated General Appropriation Act of —— 
(the blank to be filled in with the appro- 
priate fiscal year). The consolidated general 
appropriation bill may be divided into sepa- 
rate titles, each title corresponding so far 
as practicable to the respective regular gen- 
eral appropriation bills heretofore enacted. 
As used in this paragraph, the term ‘appro- 
priations’ shall not include deficiency or sup- 
plemental appropriations, appropriations 
under private acts of Congress, or rescissions 
of appropriations, 

“(2) The consolidated general appropria- 
tion bill for each fiscal year, and each 
deficiency and supplemental general appro- 
priation bill containing appropriations 
available for obligation during such fiscal 
year, shall contain provisions limiting the 
net amount to be obligated during such 
fiscal year in the case of each appropriation 
made therein which is available for obliga- 
tion beyond the close of such fiscal year. 
Such consolidated general appropriation bin 
shall also contain provisions limiting the 
net amounts to be obligated during such 
fiscal year from all other prior appropria- 
tions which are available for obligation be- 
yond the close of such fiscal year. Each 
such general appropriation bill shall also 
contain a provision that the limitations 
required by this paragraph shall not be 
construed to prohibit the incurring of an 
obligation in the form of a contract within 
the respective amounts appropriated or 
otherwise authorized by law, if such con- 
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tract does not provide for the delivery of 
property or the rendition of services during 
such fiscal year in excess of the applicable 
limitations on obligations. The foregoing 
provisions of this paragraph shall not be 
applicable to appropriations made specific- 
ally for the payment of claims certified by 
the Comptroller General oi the United States 
and of judgments, to amounts appropriated 
under private acts of Congress, to appropria- 
tions for the payment of interest on the 
public debt, or to reyolving funds or appro- 
priations thereto. 

“(3) The committee reports accompany- 
ing each consolidated general appropriation 
bill, and and conference report thereon, 
shall show in tabular form, for information 
purposes, by items and totals— 

“(A) the amount of each appropriation 
or other budgetary authorization for ex- 
penditure including estimates of amounts 
becoming available in the fiscal year under 
permanent appropriations; 

“(B) estimates of the balances of appro- 
priations and other budgetary authoriza- 
tions for expenditure as of the beginning of 
the fiscal year, other than the obligated bal- 
ances of expired appropriations; 

“(C) estimates of the net amount to be 
expended in the fiscal year from each ap- 
propriation or other budgetary authorization 
for expenditure referred to in clause (A); 

“(D) estimates of the net amount to be 
expended in the fiscal year from the balances 
of appropriations and other budgetary 
authorizations for expenditure referred to in 
clause (B); 

“(E) estimates of the net amount to be 
expended in the fiscal year from revolving 
and management funds, other than expen- 
ditures referred to in clauses (C) and (D); 

(F) the totals of the amounts referred 
to in clauses (C), (D), and (E); and 

“(G) estimates of the total amount which 

will be available for expenditure subsequent 
to the close of the fiscal year from the ap- 
propriations and other budgetary authoriza- 
tions for expenditure referred to in clause 
(A). 
The committee reports accompanying each 
deficiency and supplemental appropriation 
bill containing appropriations available for 
obligation or expenditure during the fiscal 
year, and each appropriation rescission bill, 
and any conference report on any such 
bill, shall include appropriate cumulative 
revisions of such tabulations. 

“(4) The information reported under 
paragraph (3) shall be accompanied by (i) 
data on revolving and management funds 
(including the funds of wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporations) which shall show the 
gross amounts from which the net amounts 
estimated to be expended are derived, and in- 
formation on estimated investments, repay- 
ment of capital, payment of dividends, and 
other cash transactions which do not affect 
net expenditures; and (ii) such supple- 
mental data as may be considered desirable 
by the committee making the report. 

“(5) The provisions of paragraphs (2), 
(3), and (4) shall not be applicable to ap- 
propriations of trust funds or to transactions 
involving public-debt retirement. 

“(6) No general appropriation bill shall 
be received or considered in either House 
unless the bill and the report accompanying 
it conform with this rule. 

“(7) The Appropriations Committees of 
the two Houses may hold hearings simul- 
taneously on each general appropriation bill 
or may hold joint hearings thereon. 

(d) The consolidated general appropria- 
tion bill for each fiscal year, and each de- 
ficiency and supplemental general appro- 
priation bill containing appropriations avail- 
able for obligation during such fiscal year, 
shall at the time the bill is reported to the 
Eouse of Representatives and to the Senate 
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contain in the body of the bill or in a pre- 
amble thereto, as the respective committees 
may deem appropriate, a current estimate of 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the overall 
Federal receipts for such fiscal year.” 


The statement presented by Mr. Byrp 
is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 


Forty-six Members of the Senate today 
joined in the introduction of a bill to estab- 
lish procedures by which Congress could 
regain control of annual obligations for Fed- 
eral expenditure. 

This approach to the recapture of fiscal 
control would be accomplished by provisions 
in the bill under which Congress annually 
would fix limitations on obligations for ex- 
penditure by Federal agencies from balances 
they have built up in appropriations pre- 
viously enacted for them as well as obliga- 
tions against new authorizations in current 
appropriation bills. 

The importance of expenditures from bal- 
ances in old appropriations, over which Con- 
gress has been exercising virtually no con- 
trol, is emphasized by the following facts to 
be found in the Federal Budget Document 
of January 17: 

1. The President estimated expenditures 
in the next fiscal year, beginning July 1, at 
$62.4 billion. 

2. The President estimated that, of the 
$62.4 billion total expenditures, only $37.9 
billion will be from the $58.6 billion he 
requested in new appropriations and other 
authorizations to be enacted this year. 

3. The President estimated that $24.5 bil- 
lion of the total expenditures will be from 
the $82 billion in balances of old appropri- 
ations and other authorizations, enacted in 
previous years, which are to be carried over 
into the new year. 

Under present practices, Congress ordi- 
narily acts only on new appropriations re- 
quested, without exercising control over ex- 
penditures from balances in old appropri- 
ations which are to be carried over. 

To attempt to balance the budget by 
action only on that part of new appropria- 
tions for expenditure in the coming year 
would require excessively heavy reductions 
on half of the expenditure budget, while 
that part to be spent from old appropria- 
tions would be largely exempt even from 
review for reduction. 

Sponsors of this bill do not claim it is 
the complete solution to the tail-wagging- 
the-dog situation created by uncontrolled 
expenditure from tremendous carryover bal- 
ances, but, among other reforms in fiscal 
legislative procedure, it is largely directed 
at this problem. 

Provisions of the bill may be divided gen- 
erally into three parts: 

1. They would provide that Congress con- 
sider all appropriations in one package, in- 
stead of a dozen scattered, unrelated bills 
as at present, so Members and the public 
can see the whole picture as the spending 
side of the budget is enacted. 

(The so-called single appropriation bill of 
1950 merely collected all of the regular ap- 
propriations between two covers of the bill, 
and that was as far as its similarity to this 
proposal went.) 

2. They would provide that Congress shall 
write into the appropriation bill, against all 
items involved, limitations on annual obli- 
gations for expenditure from all appropria- 
tions—those previously enacted as well as 
those currently under consideration. 

(The importance of provisions in this cate- 
gory may be seen from the fact that as of 
next June 30 the build-up of unexpended 
balances in old appropriations and authori- 
zations will exceed $80 billion. While a large 
part of this total will be called “obligated,” 
the validity of some of the so-called obliga- 
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tions should be subject to scrutiny in re- 
view.) 

(It should be noted also that it is annual 
expenditure—not annual appropriations— 
against annual revenue which result in an- 


- nual deficits or surpluses; and that it is 


annual deficits which pile up public debt.) 

3. They would provide also that commit- 
tee reports on appropriation bills shall show 
annual expenditure estimates which could 
be compared with revenue estimates, and 
that revised revenue estimates shall be re- 
quested from the Treasury from time to time 
during the consideration of the bill, so that 
the budget may be kept in balance during 
the process of appropriation bill enactment, 

The language of this bill is practically 
identical with that of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 8 of the past session of Congress, 
frequently referred to as the “single appro- 
priation bill.” 

This bill originally was drafted in 1947 
when it first became evident that, even under 
peacetime conditions, Congress was losing 
annual control over Federal expenditures. 

The bill is designed to recapture a measure 
of that control, through its obligation limi- 
tation features, and at the same time pro- 
vision would be made for necessary long- 
term contracts such as those required for 
heavy and intricate military equipment. 

The language of the bill has been carefully 
worked over by fiscal experts and drafting 
technicians, and it has been approved four 
times by the Senate Rules Committee, twice 
with a Republican majority, and twice with 
a Democratic majority. It has been passed 
twice by the Senate as a whole. 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. CAPEHART submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 1) to extend the au- 
thority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. HILL: 

Address entitled “Education: Democracy’s 
Indispensable Weapon,” delivered by him 
before the convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, at St. 
Louis, Mo., on February 28, 1955. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Address delivered by him before the Rotary 
Club of Memphis, Tenn., on Tuesday, March 
1, 1955. 

By Mr, WILEY: 

Address delivered by him at Stephens Col- 

lege, Missouri, on February 22, 1955. 
By Mr. CURTIS: 

Statement prepared by him entitled “The 

Republican Valley Conservation Association.” 
By Mr. CARLSON: 

Address entitled “Peace Through Power,” 
delivered by the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Fred A. Seaton at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kans., February 9, 1955. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Statement in commemoration of centenary 

of St. Mary's College, near South Bend, Ind. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 3, 9, 10, 27, 30, 
AND 31, PROPOSING AMENDMENTS 
TO THE CONSTITUTION RELATIVE 
TO THE ELECTION OF PRESIDENT 
AND VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Standing Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I desire to give 
notice that a public hearing has been 
scheduled for Wednesday, March 16, 
1955, beginning at 10 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, on Senate Joint 
Resolution 3, Senate Joint Resolution 9, 
Senate Joint Resolution 10, Senate Joint 
Resolution 27, Senate Joint Resolution 
30, and Senate Joint Resolution 31, reso- 
lutions proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution relative to the election of 
President and Vice President. At the 
indicated time and place all persons in- 
terested in this legislation may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 
The subcommittee consists of myself, 
chairman, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Hennincs!, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. DANIEL], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 8, TO AMEND 
THE CONSTITUTION TO AUTHOR- 
IZE GOVERNORS TO FILL TEMPO- 
RARY VACANCIES IN THE CON- 
GRESS CAUSED BY A DISASTER 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the standing Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I desire to give 
notice that a public hearing has been 
scheduled for Tuesday, March 15, 1955, 
at 10:30 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building, on Senate Joint Resolution 8, 
a resolution to amend the Constitution 
to authorize governors to fill temporary 
vacancies in the Congress caused by a 
disaster. At the indicated time and place 
all persons interested in the proposed 
legislation may make such representa- 
tions as may be pertinent. The subcom- 
mittee consists of myself, chairman; the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] ; 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL]; 
the Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
LANGER]; and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr, DIRKSEN]. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As a 
Senator and chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the Chair desires 
to say that the Senate received today the 
nomination of William A. Kimbel, of 
South Carolina, to be the representative 
of the United States of America to the 
Tenth Session of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe of the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations. No- 
tice is hereby given that this nomination 
will be considered by the Committee on 
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Foreign Relations at the expiration of 6 
days, in accordance with the committee 
rule. 

The Senate also received today the 
nomination of Kingsley Davis, of New 
York, to be the representative of the 
United States of America on the Popula- 
tion Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations for 
a term of 3 years expiring December 31, 
1957. Notice is also given that this nomi- 
nation will be considered by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations at the expira- 
tion of 6 days, in accordance with the 
committee rule. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
FOUR AWARDS OF FREEDOM'S 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I know 
that the Congress read with pleasure on 
Saturday, February 20, the news from 
historic Valley Forge, Pa., of the 1954 
Freedom’s Awards, made by the Free- 
dom’s Foundation. 

This distinguished foundation has 
given tremendous new impetus to patri- 
otic observance and rededication 
throughout our country. 

I have prepared a statement on this 
subject, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the body of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


Under its charter, Freedom’s Foundation 
at Valley Forge exists for the following 
purpose: 

“To create and build an understanding of 
the spirit and philosophy of the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights and of our indivisible 
bundle of political and economic freedoms 
inherent in them. k 

“To inspire love of freedom and to support 
the spiritual unity born of the belief that 
man is a dignified human being, created in 
the image of his Maker, and by that fact 
possessor of certain inalienable rights.” 


NOTABLE OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND DIRECTORS 


The distinguished officers, trustees, and 
board of directors of the foundation indicate 
the high caliber of this great organization. 
I should like now to list these outstanding 
individuals: 


FREEDOM’S FOUNDATION AT VALLEY FORGE 
Honorary Officers 


Hon. Dwight D. Eisenhower, honorary 
chairman; Hon. Herbert Hoover, honorary 
president. 


Officers and Trustees 


Kenneth D. Wells, president and trustee; 
Don Belding, chairman of directors and 
trustee; Charles E. White, trustee; Fred May- 
tag II, trustee; William C. McCord, treasurer 
and trustee. 


Board of Directors 


Kenneth W. Akers, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr, 
Raymond B. Allen, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
George D. Bailey, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Olive 
Ann Beech, Wichita, Kans.; Don Belding, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. Lewis H. Brown, 
New York; Erwin D. Canhan, Boston, Mass.; 
Colby M. Chester, New York; Paul Foster 
Clark, Boston, Mass.; William Robertson Coe, 
New York; James Cope, Detroit, Mich.; James 
W. Cothran, Bishopville, S. C.; Nathan L. 
Dauby, Cleveland, Ohio; Edward M. Dealey, 
Dallas, Tex.; George S. Dinwiddie, New Or- 
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leans, La.; Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, State 
College, Pa.; Dr. Fred D. Fagg, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Adrien Falk, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Hon. James A. Farley, New York; Walter D. 
Fuller, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fred G. Gurley, Chicago, II.: Dr. John 
Robbis Hart, Valley Forge; Maj. Gen. Harlan 
N. Hartness, Ophelia, Va.; Hon. Charles R. 
Hayes, Deadwood, S. Dak.; Rev. Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Conrad 
N. Hilton, Beverly Hills, Calif.; Mrs. Clifford 
F. Hood, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Edward F. Hutton, 
New York; Dr. Raymond E. Jackson, Buffalo, 
N. V.; Dr. Albert C. Jacobs, Hartford, Conn.; 
Dr. Robert L. Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. 
Clarence A. Manion, Chicago, Hl.; Fred May- 
tag II, Newton, Iowa; Dr. Kevin McCann, 
Defiance, Ohio; William C. McCord, Detroit, 
Mich.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John S. Middleton, 
New York; Thomas E. Millsop, Weirton, W. 
Va.; Clint W. Murchison, Dallas, Tex.; John 
P. Murphy, Cleveland, Ohio; Graham Patter- 
son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. James B. Patton, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mrs. J. Howard Pew, Ardmore, Pa.; Henning 
W. Prentis, Jr., Lancaster, Pa.; Sid. W. Rich- 
ardson, Fort Worth, Tex.; Jackie Robinson, 
New York; Miss Ginger Rogers, Beverly Hills, 
Calif.; Hon. George Rossman, Salem, Oreg.; 
Dr. Guy M. Rush, Los Angeles, Calif.; Dr. 
Norman Salit, New York; Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., New York; Herbert E. Smith, New York; 
Faustin J. Solon, Toledo, Ohio; Dr. Harold E. 
Stassen, Washington; Arthur W. Steudel, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Reese H. Taylor, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Hon. William Glenn Terrell, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Mrs. Robert A. Vogeler, 
Bedford Hills, N. Y.; Kenneth D. Wells, Val- 
ley Forge; Hon. Carl V. Weygandt, Columbus, 
Ohio; Charles M. White, Cleveland, Ohio, 


SOME OF THE TOP AWARDS 


The awards themselves were numerous. 

Their very comprehensiveness indicates 
how clearly the foundation’s guiding hands 
have understood that the challenge to Amer- 
ica must be met in every field of endeavor, 
in every media of communication, in every 
phase of American society—religion, educa- 
tion, business, labor, civic activity, and many 
others. 

While I cannot, of course, attempt to list 
all of the awards, I should like to mention 
just a few highlights of them without in 
any way detracting from all the other groups 
and individuals who were honored by other 
prizes, 

SPLENDID AWARDS JURY 


I may say that these annual awards are a 
highlight each year of patriotic American's 
admiration of noble contributions to the 
cause of service of country. 

I have been pleased to be in contact down 
through the years with Mr. W. C. “Tom” 
Sawyer, vice president in charge of the na- 
tional awards program and former director 
of the Americanism division of the American 
Legion. 

I am happy to note that the 1954 national 
and school awards jury represented as usual 
a cross-section of outstanding American 
organizations and individuals. Among 
them, I am glad to say was a notable jurist 
of my own State, member of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, the Honorable Roland 
J. Steinle. 

The list of the awards jury now follows: 


THE DISTINGUISHED 1954 NATIONAL AND SCHOOL 
AWARDS JURY OF FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AT 
VALLEY FORGE 
Chairman: Dr. George D. Humphrey, pres- 

ident, the University of Wyoming. 
Coordinator: Hon. Charles R. Hayes, re- 

tired presiding judge, Supreme Court of 

South Dakota. 

Col. Walter C. Bowman, national com- 
mander, Military Order of the Purple Heart. 
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Mrs. Theodore S. Chapman, president, 
General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Mr. Thomas J. Cuite, national commander, 
Catholic War Veterans of the U. S. A. 

Col. William B. Freeland, member, Nation- 
al Council, Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States, Inc. 

Hon. Frederick G. Hamley, Chief Justice 
elect, Supreme Court of Washington. 

Hon. W. W. Harvey, Chief Justice, Supreme 
Court of Kansas. 

Hon. W. Marion Hendry, past national 
commander, Coast Guard League. 

Mrs. Mae Holmes, national commander, 
Disabled American Veterans Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Thomas F. Holz, national president, 
Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the U. S. 

Hon. Ernest A. Inglis, Chief Justice, Con- 
necticut Supreme Court of Errors. 

Mrs. Pauline M. Kelly, national command- 
er, Navy Mothers’ Clubs of America. 

Miss Bertha M. Luckey, president, Quota 
Club International. 

Mr. Tag Manning, first vice president, 20— 
30 International. 

Hon. James Morris, Chief Justice, Supreme 
Court of North Dakota. 

Mr. Nicholas C. Mueller, international vice 
president, Optimist International. 

Hon. M. T. Phelps, Chief Justice, Supreme 
Court of Arizona. 

Mr. Jay A. Pound, national president, 
American War Dads, Inc. 

Dr. Dorothea F. Radusch, international 
president, Zonta International. 

Dr. Carl J. Rees, vice commander, the 
American Legion. 

Mr. George K. Shamgochian, 
commandant, Marine Corps League. 

Hon. Roland J. Steinle, Justice, Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Sara E. Stone, national president, 
National Ladies Auxiliary, Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the U. S. 

Mrs. Louise Tegeler, national vice coun- 
cilor, Daughters of America. 

Mr. Lioyd Thurston, commander, United 
Spanish War Veterans. 

Hon. Walter L. Tooze, Acting Chief Justice, 
Supreme Court of Oregon. 

Hon. Frank L. Wilkinson, general presi- 
dent, the General Society, Sons of the Revo- 
lution. 

Mr. R. Clarence Williams, president-elect, 
Civitan International. 

Here then are a few of the fine awards: 

A special award went to Rev. Billy Graham 
for his famed evangelistic efforts, and to St. 
John’s University, whose faculty group has 
written the volume Concept of Freedom. 

Top general awards went to the All- 
American Conference to Combat Commu- 
nism (composed of America’s leading fra- 
ternal, veterans, womens, patriotic, civic, re- 
ligious, and other groups) for the AAC’s 
Know Your America Week program; to the 
Hawaiian Residents’ Association, Inc., for 
its three-fold program of combating com- 
munism, promoting racial harmony, and 
demonstrating and maintaining the Ameri- 
can way of life; and to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional for its Minutemen for Americanism 
program. 

Top magazine article award went to Henry 
Lee, of Stamford, Conn., and of the New 
York Daily News, for his memorable article 
in Collier’s magazine entitled “Our Lives, 
Our Fortune, and Our Sacred Honor.” The 
article depicted the ultimate fate of the 
patriots who risked everything in their 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

Top award in 16-millimeter motion pic- 
tures went to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States for its splendid film, It’s 
Everybody’s Business. 

Top television award went to America’s 
electric light and power companies for one 
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of the programs in their highly esteemed 
CBS series, You Are There. This program, 
Resolve of Patrick Henry, reenacted the scene 
on March 23, 1775, when the indomitable 
Patrick Henry led the gallant sons of Vir- 
ginia in taking their stand on behalf of 
separation from the crown. 


WISCONSIN WINNERS 
We, of Wisconsin, are pleased to note the 
numerous winners from our own State, and 
I should like now to include the text of an 
article which a in the February 20 
Milwaukee Journal listing the seven Wis- 
consin award recipients: 


“FREEDOM AWARDS TO SEVEN IN STATE 


“Mrs. Florence V. Beadle of 3057 N. Sher- 
man Blvd., was one of seven Wisconsin resi- 
dents who won 1954 Freedom awards, 
the Freedoms Foundation announced Sat- 
urday at Valley Forge, Pa. Eight Wisconsin 
companies, schools, and corporations also 
were honored. 

“Mrs. Beadle won an honor certificate 
award for her work as editor of the Geuder, 
Paeschke & Frey Co. publication, As We 
See It. Her company also won an honor 
certificate. 

“Other Wisconsin award winners: 

“George B. Thacher, Madison, honor award 
certificate for work as editor of Wisconsin 
Power & Light Co. publication. The com- 
pany also won an honor certificate. 

“Rita Middleton, Germantown, second 
place award for untitled essay, $50 and 
George Washington medal; Kaukauna High 
School, honor award certificate; Wisconsin 
department, American Legion, George Wash- 
ington medal award for community pro- 
grams; Rodney Jonathan Crook, Mineral 
Point, second place in general category, $50 
and George Washington medal; Laboratory 
School, Platteville State College, George 
Washington medal. 

“Elaine M. Kitto, Racine, honor certificate 
award for work as editor of Belle City Malle- 
able Iron Co. publication. The company also 
won an honor certificate. 

“William Johnson, Racine, honor certifi- 
cate award for work as editor of J. I. Case Co. 
publication. The company won the same 
award. 

“The Reverend Edwin Jaster, Racine, 
George Washington honor medal for 16-milli- 
meter motion picture, An Adventure in Free- 
dom, and Waupaca city schools, George 
Washington medal. 

“The foundation also announced a series 
of awards, totaling $20,000, for college jour- 
nalism students. There will be 100 awards 
of $100 each and 20 fellowship awards of $500 
each. Students aiming at a career in jour- 
nalism will be invited to submit two papers 
for judging by the Freedoms Foundation. 
The first will be a monograph on the Ameri- 
can way of life, the second an editorial on 
some facet of the American way of life.” 


CONCLUSION 


To all the individuals who were honored 
by awards, as well as to those whose efforts 
were considered but did not receive a prize, 
I want to convey best wishes for their patri- 
otic resolve. 

And I want to renew my greetings to all 
the participants in the work of Freedom's 
Foundation. 

They are carrying on today the noble tra- 
ditions which were first established by George 
Washington and his valiant soldiers of the 
Continental Army in the dark days of 
1777-78, when the very life of America hung 
in the balance. 

Today, once more, the same type of dedi- 
cation is necessary in the face of a challenge 
even greater to our own country and to the 
world—the challenge of aggressive, atheistic, 
international communism, 
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Just as the enemies of America would like 
to assault us from abroad and to try to 
divide us at home by their alien propaganda 
in every segment of society, so the protectors 
of America, the sustainers of America, the 
guardians of America, must protect us to 
the limit of their ability in every sphere. 
They must encourage eternal vigilance, must 
generate right thinking and right action, 
promote the brotherhood of man and faith 
in the Fatherhood of God. 


PIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF JOUR- 
NALISM SCHOOL OF UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday in Madison, Wis., there occurred 
a memorable dinner marking the 50th 
anniversary of journalism teaching at 
the University of Wisconsin. The dinner 
climaxed a 2-day golden anniversary 
program, which included seminars on 
news reporting, circulation, and adver- 
tising. The program honored what is 
generally regarded as the oldest con- 
tinuously operated school of journalism 
in American higher education. 

There were many scoffers and skeptics 
when the late Dr. Willard Grosvenor 
Bleyer opened the first journalism class 
in the fall of 1905. Many outstanding 
leaders in journalism of that day scoffed 
at the idea that journalism could be 
taught in school; they insisted it had to 
be taught in a city room, or on the police 
beat, or only in other actual practice. 

But in the half century which has fol- 
lowed, the teaching of journalism has 
become an indispensable segment of the 
American fourth estate, and of higher 
education as well. 

The 50th anniversary dinner at Madi- 
son heard a significant address on the 
subject of Secrecy in Government de- 
livered by the noted newspaper colum- 
nist, an alumnus of the university’s 
school of journalism, Mr. Marquis 
Childs. Mr. Childs, a 1923 graduate, was 
1 of 6 alumni who received citations for 
distinguished achievement. The cita- 
tions were presented by the university 
president, E. B. Fred. 

Others who received the awards were: 
Irwin Maier, publisher of the Milwaukee 
Journal; Lloyd Lehrbas, Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Army; Kenneth W. 
Payne, executive editor of the Reader’s 
Digest; Louis P. Lochner, author and 
former foreign correspondent; and Wal- 
ter Seiler, president of Cramer-Krasselt 
Co., Milwaukee advertising agency. 

I desire to convey to the faculty and 
students of the school of journalism my 
warmest wishes and, in particular, to the 
editors and staff of the Daily Cardinal, 
my special greetings for their actual 
demonstration, famed throughout the 
Nation, of modern university journalism. 

May the next 50 years be as rich with 
achievement as the past 50 have been for 
this great school, and may the American 
fourth estate continue to prosper as one 
of the great sentinels of American free- 
dom and a vital check and balance in 
the American process, 
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THE FORMOSA SITUATION 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, like 
most of the people of our country and 
many of our friends abroad, I continue 
to be deeply concerned with regard to 
the Formosa situation. I have made my 
views and my fears clear in several 
speeches in the Senate when the For- 
mosa resolution and the treaty with 
Chiang Kai-shek were before us. For 
the reasons set forth in my remarks, I 
voted against both the resolution and 
the treaty. 

The situation is so explosive and dan- 
gerous that it should, and must, continue 
to engage the attention and study of all 
our people. Unfortunately, however, our 
people have so little knowledge of what 
our policy actually is that they are thor- 
oughly confused and greatly disturbed. 
Last Tuesday night I listened to a tele- 
cast on the Edward R. Murrow See It 
Now program. It was an interview with 
Chiang Kai-shek, by our colleague the 
senior Senator from Maine. General 
Chiang Kai-shek made it completely 
clear that the aim of this country and 
that of Chiang Kai-shek were in wide di- 
vergence. Our announced policy is to de- 
fend Formosa and the Pescadores Is- 
lands. Chiang’s intention, which he 
again announced is to seize and return 
to the mainland of China. I do not be- 
lieve that these conflicting aims can be 
reconciled without our courting serious 
danger, and possibly disaster. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the body of the 
REcorp, as a part of my remarks, an ar- 
ticle, written by the distinguished col- 
umnist and author, Joseph Alsop, enti- 
tled “The Fix We're In,” and an edito- 
rial, which appeared in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald on February 26, 
entitled What's Clear About It?” The 
article and the editorial are thoughtful 
and highly important analyses of the 
dangerous situation which we are con- 
fronted. I commend them to the care- 
ful reading and study of the Members 
of the Senate and of the people of the 
country generally. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

February 25, 1955 
THE Fix WE'RE IN 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

TAIPEI, Formosa.—It is high time for peo- 
ple at home to face the full seriousness of 
the fix we are in out here in Asia. The 
leaders of world comnrunism are now con- 
ducting an elaborate nerve war on the For- 
mosa issue. It may be the prelude to a deci- 
sive showdown. Or it may only be intended 
to put the courage of the members of the 
Western Alliance to an acid test. 

Either way, the danger to the United States 
is incalculably great. For the Eisenhower 
administration’s foreign and defense poli- 
cies have painted the United States into an 
almost inescapable corner in Asia. 

For 2 years, Washington has paid no at- 
tention to the prejudices that hagride the 
Formosa issue in Britain and Western Europe. 
Only last week, Secretary Dulles’ important 
speech received the usual acknowledg- 
ments—jubilation from Senator KNOWLAND 
and doleful cries from London, 
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Even now, no serious effort is being made 
to form a united front in Asia with our allies. 
‘Thus the Communist nerve war has an excel- 
lent chance of isolating America on the 
issue of this controversial island. 

This would not be so disturbing, if the 
Eisenhower administration had ever bothered 
to match its bold talk with an equally bold 
defense policy. From Korea onward, there 
has been a good case for going it alone to 
halt Communist aggression in Asia. But 
going it alone costs a lot of money for de- 
fense; and our defense policy has been made 
in the Treasury Department. 

The result of simultaneous efforts to please 
Senator KNOWLAND and Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey is the fix we are in. 
The key to that fix, well known to the world 
Communist leaders but concealed from our 
own people, is the present status of the 
American Strategic Air Command. 

Our main weapon and almost our only 
offensive weapon squarely depends upon its 
trans-Atlantic bases. The Strategic Air 
Command's trans-Atlantic bases are con- 
trolled, not by us, but by our allies. If our 
allies part from us over Formosa, the bases 
will be denied to SAC. And if the bases are 
denied, SAC will still be able to fight, but 
SAC will be unable to strike the immediate, 
decisive blow that it is SAC’s vital job to 
strike. 

In fact you can express the practical ef- 
fects of the successful isolation of America in 
a crude equation. It equals denial of the 
trans-Atlantic bases which equals the de- 
struction of about half of General LeMay’s 
airplanes before the shooting even starts. 

Consider the shock, if the news came over 
the radio that half the great SAC force 
had just been destroyed by saboteurs. 
Imagine how the country would then feel 
about a final show-down with Red China 
and the Soviet Union. And despite the loud 
denials that will be heard from the Defense 
Department, remember that this will approx- 
imate the real situation if the Communists 
win their nerve war. 

These are the points that must be borne in 
mind, in weighing the present crisis. It is 
certainly conceivable that the Communist 
leaders seriously want a final show-down on 
Formosa, if they can just contrive to isolate 
America and thus to bend and blunt our 
main weapon. 

Molotov’s grim speech seemed to say as 
much. German rearmament provides a pos- 
sible motive. And if the masters of the 
Kremlin really prefer fighting America to 
seeing Germany rearmed, the ideal place to 
start the war is here in Asia, where there is 
such a gaping hole in the Western Alliance. 

It is much more likely that the Commu- 
nist leaders mean to carry their nerve war 
only as far as the nerve-shattering brink of 
final catastrophe. Even so, as matters stand 
now, they will still have a good chance of 
isolating America. And how will President 
Eisenhower choose, when he is not quite 
sure the enemy is really bluffing, and he has 
to make the choice between backing down 
on Formosa or risking a big war with his 
main weapon half broken in his hand? 

There would be no need to ask such ques- 
tions if we had pursued a different defense 
policy. But the only course now open is 
to take out disunity insurance. Let the 
American Government, then, make a little 
speech to the British Government: 

“We will not abandon Formosa, because 
Formosa is strategically vital and such a sur- 
render would bring the loss of all of Asia 
in its train. But if you can get a cease-fire 
down the middle of the Formosa Strait in 
exchange for Quemoy and the Matsus, we 
will back you all the way. You have carte 
blanche to make a trade. On the other hand, 
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if you cannot make a trade, we think it 
means the enemy intends to fight anyway. 
Then we see no reason to give away the off- 
shore islands. And we hope you will back 
us.” 

This would outrage Senator KNowLanp, 
not to mention the same newspapers and 
magazines which have professed to see per- 
fection in the defense policy that has put 
us in our present fix. But it would also get 
us out of the fix. For such a gesture would 
give Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign 
Secretary Eden just the help they need in 
their rather courageous efforts to cope with 
British public opinion. It would almost cer- 
tainly prevent the isolation which is now 
the great danger. And in the end, even those 
who dislike the cease-fire idea would prob- 
ably be happy. For there is no reason to 
suppose that the terms which would restore 
Western unity would be accepted by the 
Communists. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of February 26, 1955] 


Wat's CLEAR ABOUT IT? 


The frequency with which the Chinese 
Communists are warning sundry diplomats 
in Peking that they intend to invade For- 
mosa has all the earmarks of a war of nerves. 
If the threat is a bluff, it is a rather foolish 
one; for either the Communists will have to 
produce or they will have to acknowledge 
that it is a bluff and thereby lose face. Most 
observers seem to feel that the Communists 
do not want a conflict in advance of the Afro- 
Asian conference in April. It is, of course, 
more than possible that what they have in 
mind is a subversive coup on Formosa stimu- 
lated by propaganda and intimidation—a 
problem that was not contemplated in the 
Formosa defense pact. 

Admiral Radford says flatly in an interview 
in U. S. News & World Report that the Chi- 
nese “do not have the military capability” 
to carry out a successful invasion of Formosa 
at this time. This judgment would be more 
convincing if it were not accompanied, in 
the same interview, by a lot of misleading 
gloss about the relationship of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to other aspects of national 
policy—particularly the proposed interven- 
tion at Dien Bien Phu last spring. Let us 
hope that Admiral Radford's estimate of the 
Chinese capabilities is right. Even if the 
Chinese do not mean what they say about 
Formosa, however, this does not rule out an 
attack on the Quemoys and Matsus that could 
lead to larger war. 

In the event of an attack on Formosa, the 
United States probably could count on at 
least the moral support, and perhaps some 
physical support, from the western allies. 
Prime Minister Churchill intimated as much 
the other day at the same time that he made 
clear Britain’s disagreement with the Ameri- 
can position respecting the Quemoys and 
Matsus. These islands are the immediate 
problem. What will the United States do in 
the event of a Communist attack on these 
coastal outposts? 

The Quemoys and Matsus have none of 
the collective guarantees of the SEATO pact, 
which the conferees at Bangkok seem to 
have made some solid progress in defining. 
The islands are, in fact, only obliquely re- 
lated to the defense of Formosa, and they 
are poor places to fight. Unhappily, the 
administration has maneuvered itself into a 
position in which, it seems to us, it will 
have to defend the Quemoys and Matsus. 
The alternative now would be to weaken 
whatever determination there is in the free 
world to prevent a forcible Communist take- 
over of Formosa, and to deal an extremely 
serious blow to American prestige. 

This predicament stems directly from the 
attempt of the administration to carry 
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water on both shoulders—to buy off Senator 
EKNOWLAND and guarantee Chiang Kai-shek’s 
morale at the same time it was trying to 
effectuate a basic change of policy. Evi- 
dently administration spokesmen have been 
telling different stories to different audi- 
ences about the coastal islands; and Chair- 
man RICHARDS, of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, is justified in questioning the 
ambiguity. Far from being a precise state- 
ment of American intentions, the much- 
touted clarification of policy has turned out 
to be exactly the opposite. Congress and 
the American public, as well as the Commu- 
nists, have been left in the dark. 

Hindsight, however, will not extricate us. 
The best course now seems to be to rely on 
the British and our other friends to clarify 
matters by emphasizing to Peking that the 
United States will fight if the coastal islands 
are attacked, even though it might relin- 
quish the islands in a peaceful settlement. 
This is a highly risky situation in which the 
burden on the President is immense. The 
country has no choice now but to rely on 
his good sense and restraint. As Marquis 
Childs observes, it is a decision between 
war and peace, delegated to him by Con- 
gress, such as few Presidents have ever 
faced, 


THE PRESIDENT'S FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, recently I 
had the privilege of discussing trade and 
tariff matters with Hon. Joseph E. Tal- 
bot, Vice Chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission. Our discussion was 
filmed for broadcast this week by Con- 
necticut stations WKNB, New Britain; 
WGTH, Hartford; WNHC, New Haven; 
WICC, Bridgeport; and WATR, Water- 
bury. 

Mr. Talbot formerly practiced law in 
Naugatuck, Conn., and for three terms 
represented Connecticut’s Fifth District 
in the House of Representatives. Our 
Fifth District in Connecticut is a highly 
industrialized area, and one of many in 
our State in which industries have grown 
up behind tariff protection. 

In the belief that Mr. Talbot's views 
on H. R. 1, and his explanation of the 
procedure involved in tariff negotiations 
will be of interest to Members of the Sen- 
ate and to the public generally, I ask 
unanimous consent that a transcript of 
our discussion be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

‘TRANSCRIPT OF A DISCUSSION OF PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER’S FOREIGN ECONOMIC PoLicy 
BY UNITED STATES SENATOR PRESCOTT BUSH 
AND THE HONORABLE JOSEPH E. TALBOT 
Senator BusH. Hello everybody, I'm glad 

to be able to bring my friends in Connecti- 
cut another report from Washington, today, 
as we did 2 weeks ago. And I'd like you to 
consider with me President Eisenhower’s 
foreign economic policy, and more specifi- 
cally his recommendations for authority to 
negotiate moderate reductions in tariffs. 

Our guest in our previous report from 
Washington on this subject was Clarence 
Randall, who pointed out the importance 
of the President’s program in contributing 
to America's strength in the cold war against 
international communism in which we, with 
other free nations, are engaged. 

In our discussion with Mr. Randall, who 
served as Chairman of the President’s Com- 
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mission on Foreign Economic Policy, we also 
emphasized that moderate tariff cuts can 
be made safely if the principles of gradual- 
ness, selectivity, and reciprocity are followed. 
They can have a stimulating effect on our 
whole economy, and create new opportuni- 
ties for jobs. 

Those principles have been insisted upon 
by President Eisenhower, who additionally 
has strongly recommended that we keep the 
so-called peril point and escape clause pro- 
visions of the present Trade Agreements Act. 

With us today we are very fortunate to 
have an expert on those matters in the per- 
son of Joseph E. Talbot, Vice Chairman of 
the United States Tariff Commission. Of 
course, Joe Talbot is well known to the peo- 
ple of Connecticut. He is a former treasurer 
of our State, and for three terms he repre- 
sented Connecticut’s Fifth District in the 
Congress of the United States. Joe, it’s 
good to have you with us today. 

Mr. TaLsoT. Thank you, Senator. I am 
delighted to visit again with our friends in 
Connecticut and to join you in an expla- 
nation of the technical details concerning 
our present and future trade agreements. 

Senator BusH. Joe, in my experience with 
tariff matters, which is not as extensive as 
yours, I've found that there's lot more heat 
than light generated by those who take the 
extremes on both sides of this issue. The 
freetraders represent one extreme; the high- 
est protectionists the other. 

The President’s program has been under 
attack from both sides. It’s my conviction, 
from the study of this problem over a period 
of the past 2 years, in particular, that his 
program will open up opportunities for in- 
creased trade among the free nations, have 
a stimulating effect upon our domestic econ- 
omy and avoid serious injury to any of our 
industries, if it’s properly administered. It 
will increase Connecticut’s prosperity, and 
create new opportunities for jobs in this 
State and elsewhere. Based on your experi- 
ence, do you agree with that point of view? 

Mr. TALBOT. Yes, I do, Senator. The tariff- 
reduction provisions of the so-called Cooper 
bill, H. R. 1, are quite mild, and the record 
of Mr. Eisenhower’s—President Eisenhow- 
er’s—first 2 years in the White House indi- 
cates that when he uses them he uses them 
with restraint, especially as the Cooper bill 
does not seek in any way to modify the 
present peril point or the escape clause— 
which are the chief checks on cutting pres- 
ent tariff rates too deeply. 

Senator BusH. Joe, in the wide range of 
products produced by American industry, 
there are those on which tariffs can be safely 
reduced and others which are more vulner- 
able, and may need the protection they now 
have. Then, still others, indeed, may be in 
need of more protection. We see that from 
time to time. That's why the principle of 
selectivity has been insisted upon by the 
President. Let's discuss, for a minute or 
two, how we go about selecting the products 
on which tariffs may be negotiated. 

Mr. TaLBOr. Well, after the United States 
and let's say country X decide to negotiate 
a trade agreement, the first step in the selec- 
tion of products for modification of import 
duties is a survey made by the Tariff Com- 
mission of past United States imports from 
that country. Meanwhile country X usually 
makes a list of products on which it desires 
modification of United States import duties. 
The data thus prepared by the Tariff Com- 
mission and the request list of country X 
are then studied by a committee of repre- 
sentatives of various Government agencies, 
including the Departments of State, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, Treasury, Defense, Labor, 
and Interior, the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, and the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration. 
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Senator BusH. That's Governor Stassen's 
group, isn’t it? 

Mr. Talgor. That's right, Senator. This 
Country Committee, so-called, also considers 
all the factors known to it which are per- 
tinent to the future composition and magni- 
tude of the trade between the two countries. 
It is the general policy not to consider grant- 
ing a concession on a particular product to 
a given country unless that country has been 
or is likely to be the principal, or a major 
supplier. In addition, the Country Commit- 
tee carefully considers the competition be- 
tween imports and domestic goods. On the 
basis of all these facts, the committee pre- 
pares a tentative list of articles on which the 
United States should consider granting con- 
cessions to country X. 

Senator BUSH. The reason for all that pro- 
cedure, Joe, I suppose, is to be certain we 
enter negotiations with our eyes open. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Tarror. That's correct, Senator. We 
want to make certain we have all the essen- 
tial facts. But that’s not the whole process 
we go through. The list is next sent for 
review by the Trade Agreements Committee, 
another interdepartmental committee, whose 
members represent the same Government 
departments as the Country Committee, I 
spoke about before. After careful study of 
all the facts, the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee transmits to the President a list of 
products for consideration in the negotia- 
tions. If the President accepts the Trade 
Agreements Committee’s recommendations, 
as he usually does, the public is advised 
of this list and is entitled to supply at a 
public hearing information that may be use- 
ful in the conduct of the negotiations. 

Senator BusH. The Tariff Commission 
comes into the picture then by making peril- 
point findings. Does this come next? 

Mr. Targor. Yes, Senator, after public 
hearings, the Tariff Commission makes its 
peril-point findings and sends them to the 
President. This places a floor below which 
the President and the Trade Agreements 
Committee cannot go; and if the President 
should go below that floor, he must justify 
his position to Congress. The inclusion of 
an item in the published list of products 
does not necessarily mean that a concession 
will actually be made on that. The infor- 
mation supplied by the manufacturers, and 
parties interested, may convince the Trade 
Agreements Committee that a concession 
should not be granted. Moreover, before 
the negotiations are completed, the Trade 
Agreements Committee must conclude that 
the United States will itself obtain conces- 
sions equivalent to those which it is prepared 
to grant, or to give away. 

Senator BusH. That's reciprocity. 

Mr. TaLsor. That's right. In order to ob- 
tain a balanced agreement, the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee may conclude that certain 
concessions it was prepared to approve in 
the first instance should not be made by 
the United States. 

Senator Busu. That's why they are called 
reciprocal trade agreements, I presume, and 
why the President emphasizes reciprocity— 
which, of course, is as it should be. Now, 
Joe, we've been talking about the peril 
point, but I don't think we've defined just 
what it is, so how about telling us just what 
the law says about the peril point. 

Mr. Tatzor. In plain language, the peril- 
point provision makes it the duty of the 
Tariff Commission to determine the lowest 
rate necessary to protect the domestic in- 
dustry from serious injury from imports. 
This rate, which is called the peril-point rate, 
would ordinarily be expected to be a lower 
rate than the now existing rate in view of 
the nature of trade-agreement negotiations. 
However, if the Commission should find that 
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a higher rate than the existing rate is neces- 
gary to protect the domestic industry, it must 
name that higher rate as its peril-point 
rate, and the President is required to either 
negotiate at the increased rate in the trade 
agreement or explain to the Congress why 
he did not do so. 

Senator Busa. Some of our friends in Con- 
necticut, Joe, have been advocating repeal 
or modification of the peril point. I haven't 
been able to agree with that. I think that 
the President’s insistence on retention of 
this safeguard is wise. It offers the only 
sound method by which we can determine 
the facts before we enter tariff negotiations. 
Its the only way we can know the safe limits 
beyond which we should not go in cutting 
tariffs. Don’t you think so? 

Mr. Tat nor. Senator BusH, even if the 
present method of establishing peril points 
and the safeguard of the escape clause were 
completely eliminated and abolished, some 
new method would have to be devised imme- 
diately to put on the brakes. We cannot sail 
the ship recklessly, without rudder or anchor. 
But more important than that, and I say 
this to those who are asking their Senators 
and Representatives to vote fér abolition of 
the present peril-point and escape-clause 
provisions—I say to them, once you begin 
amending H. R. 1 with this, that, and the 
other thing, you’re bound to end up with 
a great conglomeration of amendments that 
will result in the Randall Commission's re- 
port and the President’s recommendations 
becoming almost meaningless. The escape 
clause is the only remedy left to the domestic 
industry for its protection after the trade 
agreement has been entered into and it also 
is a further safety valve in the event that 
the Tariff Commission may have been in 
error in the first place in finding a proper 
peril point. 

Senator BusH. Yes, Joe; I think we should 
certainly keep the escape clause, too. Now 
I see that our time is up so I want to thank 
you again for being with us and to my friends 
in Connecticut, see you in 2 weeks at the 
same place, same time, Goodby, 


BIPARTISAN CONSULTATIONS ON 
FOREIGN-POLICY MATTERS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a compilation 
of the meetings and appearances of the 
Secretary of State with bipartisan con- 
gressional groups for the years 1953, 
1954, and 1955, to date, together with a 
list of bipartisan consultations on for- 
eign-policy matters with congressional 
leaders and committees. 
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There being no objection, the compila- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MEETINGS AND APPEARANCES OF THE SECRETARY 
or STATE Wire BIPARTISAN CONGRESSIONAL 
Groups, 1953, 1954, anp 1955 


1953—39 MEETINGS 


January 22, 1953: House Foreign Affairs. 

January 29, 1953: Congressional leadership. 

February 10, 1953: Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

February 13, 1953: Senate Far East Sub- 
committee. 

February 17, 1953: House Foreign Affairs, 

February 18, 1953: Senate Appropriations. 

February 24, 1953: Senate Banking and 
Currency. 

February 26, 1953: House Foreign Affairs. 

February 26, 1953: Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

March 18, 1953: Senate Foreign Relations. 

March 18, 1953: House Appropriations. 

March 24, 1953: Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee. 

March 25, 1953: Congressional leadership. 

April 6, 1953: Senate Judiciary. 

April 7, 1953: Senate Far East Subcom- 
mittee. 

April 17, 1953: House Foreign Affairs. 

April 17, 1953: Senate Foreign Relations. 

April 28, 1953: House Foreign Affairs. 

April 29, 1953: Senate Foreign Relations. 

April 30, 1953: Senate Appropriations. 

May 2, 1953: Senate Far East Subcommit- 
tee. 

May 4, 1953: House Ways and Means. 

May 6, 1953: House Foreign Affairs. 

May 6, 1953: Senate Foreign Relations. 

May 9, 1953: House Foreign Affairs and 
Senate Foreign Relations. 

June 2, 1953: House Foreign Affairs. 

June 3, 1953: Senate Foreign Relations. 

June 8, 1953: Senate Far East Subcommit- 
tee. 

June 12, 1953: Senate Agriculture. 

June 15, 1953: House Agriculture. 

June 19, 1953: Congressional leadership. 

June 29, 1953: Senate leaders. 

June 30, 1953: House Foreign Affairs and 
Senate Foreign Relations (Far East Subcom- 
mittee). 

July 7, 1953: Senate Far East Subcommit- 
tee. 

July 7, 1953: House Appropriations. 

July 9, 1953: Congressional leadership. 

July 9, 1953: Senate Appropriations. 

July 25, 1953: House and Senate Far East 
Subcommittee. 

October 14, 1953: House Foreign Affairs and 
Senate Foreign Relations. 


1954—42 MEETINGS 


January 5, 1954: Congressional leadership. 
January 7, 1954: Senate Foreign Relations. 


March 4 


January 13, 1954: Senate Foreign Relations. 
January 18, 1954: Senate U. N. Subcommit- 


January 19, 1954: House Foreign Affairs. 
February 22, 1954: Congressional leader- 
ership. 
February 23, 1954: House Foreign Affairs. 
February 24, 1954: Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions. 
March 19, 1954: Senate Foreign Relations. 
March 23, 1954: House Foreign Affairs. 
April 3, 1954: Congressional leadership. 
April 5, 1954: House Foreign Affairs. 
April 6, 1954: Senate Minerals Subcommit- 
tee. 
April 20, 1954: Congressional leadership. 
May 5, 1954: Congressional leadership. 
May 11, 1954: House Foreign Affairs, 
May 12, 1954: Senate Foreign Relations, 
May 17, 1954: Senate Appropriations. 
May 21, 1954: Senate Appropriations. 
May 21, 1954: House Judiciary leaders. 
May 24, 1954: House leadership. 
May 25, 1954: Senate Foreign Relations. 
June 3, 1954: Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 
June 4, 1954: Senate Foreign Relations. 
June 17, 1954: Senate Far East Subcom- 
mittee, 
June 23, 
June 24, 
committee. 
June 28, 1954: Congressional leadership. 
July 2, 1954: Senate Foreign Relations. 
July 2, 1954: Senate Judiciary. 
July 12, 1954: Senate Foreign Relations. 
July 16, 1954: Senate Foreign Relations. 
July 17, 1954: House Appropriations. 
July 19, 1954: Senate Appropriations. 
July 21, 1954: House Appropriations, 
July 21, 1954: House Foreign Affairs. 
July 22, 1954: Senate Appropriations. 
July 22, 1954: Senate Foreign Relations. 
July 27, 1954: Senate Foreign Relations. 
August 20, 1954: Congressional leadership. 
November 10, 1954: Senate Far East Sub- 
committee. 
November 11, 1954: Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions, 


1954: Congressional leadership. 
1954: House Appropriations Sub- 


1955—7 MEETINGS 


January 13, 1955: Senate Foreign Relations. 

January 17, 1955: House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

January 20, 1955: Congressional leadership, 

January 24, 1955: House Foreign Affairs. 


January 24, 1955: Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


February 7, 1955: Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


February 8, 1955: House Appropriations. 


Meetings held by the Secretary or the Under Secretary of State with congressional leaders and olher Members of both Houses of Congress to 


consult on current foreign policy matters 


Subject Members Department 
Forthcoming Paris meeting of NATO | Senators H. A. Smith arg cre ai Taft, Langer, Ferguson, | The Secre 
Ministers, 98 eee Green, G , Mansfield; Representatives ay 
Chiperfield, Mgt oe Bolton, 5 n LeCompte, Radwan, 
Adair, Bentley attle, Brooks Hays, Roosevelt, Kelty. 
May 9 (at Department of | Communist proposal on prisoners of war Senators H. Smith, ‘Hickenloop Knowland, George, Spark- Do. 
tate). not desiring repatriation, ; Re . Chiperfield, “Richards. 
May 22 (at Department of | Far East N iley, H. A. Smith, Hickenlooj T, 8 Knowland, The Under Secretary, 
State). . — ag ps 7 Representatives hiperfield, Vorys, Judd, 5 
char ham. 
June 19 (at Department of Korea Senators Wg land, L. B. Johnson, H. A. Smith, George, Spark- | The Secretary. 
State). 377 par ham. o Representatives Chiperfield, Vorys, Jud udd, 
ic A 
June 30 (at Department of | Korea Senators Wiley, H. A. Smith, Hickenlooper, patente Sparkman; | The Sceretary. 
State). Representatives Chipset, Vorys, Judd, 
July 9 (at Department of | Proposed Foreign Ministers meeting. Senators Knowland, Millikin, Saltonstall, L. Moine Wiley, Do, 
State). Bridges, George, Russell; Speaker Martin; Representatives Hal- 
leck, McCormack, 3 
July 25 (at Department of | Korean armistice and relations with the | Senators Wiley, H. A. Smith, Knowland, Sparkman; Representa- Do. 
State). Republic of Korea. tives Chiperfield. Vorys, Judd, Richards, nham. 
eed 100 (at Department of | London trip and special problems. Senators Wiley, Ferguson, Green, Sparkman; Representatives Do. 
te). 


Vorys, Judd, Burleson, Zablocki. 


1955 
Meetings held by the Secretary or the Under Secretary of State with e. 
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consult on current foreign policy matters—Continued 


pie Berges leaders and other Members 
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of both Houses of Congress to 


Date 


Subject 


1954 


Members 


Department 


Jan. 22 (at Department of | Iranian oil situation Vice President Nixon, Senators Knowland, L. B. Johnson, Wiley, | The Under Secretary, 
State). Saltonstall, George; Speaker Martin; Representatives Priest, 
alleck, Short, Rayburn. 
ei 8 (at Department of | Hoover Commission recommendations | Senators Wiley, F Fe n, G e, Mansfield; Representatives Do. 
tate). on Foreign Service. Vorys, Bentley, Richards, Chatham 
Fen 22 (at Department of | Berlin Conſerence Senators Knowland , Saltonstall, RAKOD, L. B. Johnson, Clements, The Secretary. 
State). Wiley, George. Russell; Speaker Martin; Representatives Arends, 
Rayburn, McCormack, Chiperfield, Richards. 
Apr. 3 (at Department of | International security problems and | Senators 2 Millikin, L. B. Johnson, Olements, Russell; | The Secretary, also oo 
State). Indochina. Speaker Martin; Representatives McCormack, Priest, 88 of Í Defense 
Secretar n, — 
‘Admiral | Radford. ý 
Apr. 2 (at Department of | Recent discussions in Europe and plans | Senators Knowland, Ferguson, Millikin, Saltonstall, L. B. Johnson, Secretary. 
State). for Geneva Conference. Clements, Wiley, Bridges, "Hickenlooper, Green, Russell, Ful- 
2 en Representatives Arends, Chiperfield, Brooks Hays, 
Apr. 26 (at Department of | Indochina — ES eS Senators H. A. Smith, Hickenloo; sunger, 1 ry Gleria; The Acting Secretary. 
Blate). P Mansfield; roe wig ves Ch perfield, L „ Smith, Fulton, £ $ 
of | Report on G Conf Sensen ten wlan, Ti Millikin, Saltonstall, L. B. Joh The Secre! 
May 5 (at Department on Geneva Conference.........-- mat nowlan n, ohnson, tary, 
State), 4 555 8 Nr "Bridges, i A George, Russell, Green; 7. 
accor Martin; 8 aek rends, Raj burn, 
5 Chipeet Id, Short, Vorys, Judd, Gordon, inson; 
b ä E a ES TARE — — Koowland. Ferguson; Representatives Martin, Halleck Do. 
1965 
ä Far eastern situation Senators George, Wiley, Byrd, Saltonstall, Clements tad The wags ag naor Seere- 
Representatives Richards, Chiperfield, Arends, McCoi mack, ay bertson, Ad- 
Martin, and Vinson. = iral Radford, Mr. Mor- 
n. 


Meetings held by the Secretary or other principal officers of the Department with the Senate Foreign Relations Committee or subcommittees 
of that committee to consult on current foreign policy matters 


— 
oot 


7 f 
g 8 
SSS Re & 


— 
= 
< 


June 


Recent 8 trip with Mr. Stassen 


95 in Latin America 


Proposed German cultural Gonivention and revival of 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Consular Rights 
of 1923 with Germany, 

Soviet proposals 

Sat ever refugees. 


Problems before the U. N. 
International Tin Conference 


Military assistance to Pakistan. 
Peons development program. 
nd 


Proposed Saveno of protection of cultural objects dur- 
ing armed confi: 

Situation in 8 

Situation in Latin America 

Geneva conference 

Sorres in Latin America 


Guatemala situation. 
Geneva conference. 


Report on world developments 
lionel of situation in France. 


Committee 


Foreign Relations Committe 
Subcommittee, Far Eastern Affairs 

Subcommittee, Near Eastern and African Affairs 
Subcommittee, Economie and Social Policy Affairs... 
Subcommittee, American Republic Affairs 
Subcommittee, Far Eastern 

Subcommittee, European A 


Subcommittee, Far Eastern Affairs 
Subcommittee, Near Eastern and African Afairs. 
Subcommittee, United Nations Affairs. 


Subcommittee, European Affairs 
Foreign Relations Committee 


e, 
Subcommittee, State Department Organizati 
Subcommittee, American Republic Affairs 
Foreign Relations Committee 
Subcommittee, Economic and 

Foreign Relations Committee 
Subcommittee, Far Eastern Affairs. 
Subcommittee, European 3 
Subcommittee, Far Eastern A 

roe Relations 8 


Subeommalites, Near East and African Affairs. 

Subcommittee, American Republic Aſtalrs 

Foreign Relations Committee 

guns European Affairs. 
Subcommittee, United Nations Affairs. 


Foreign Relations Committee 

Subcommittee, American Republic X Huirs 
Foreign Relations Committee 

E American Republic Affairs... 


Foreign Relations Committee 

Subcommittee, Near Eastern and African Affairs. 
Subcommittee, American Republic Affairs 
Subcommittee, Far 5 pee 
Subcommittee, European A 

Subcommittee, American Republic Affairs. 
Foreign Relations Committee 

Subcommittee, American bigs Srp Affairs... 
Subcommittee, Far Eastern e ANES, 


Foreign Relations Committee. 
0 


Department 


The Secre Mr, Stassen. 
7 eee 


ssistant Byroade, 
PN Adviser Phieger: Mr. Riddleberger, 
Assistant Secretary Cabot. 3 
The Secretary. 

Mr. Riddleberger. 


The Secretary. 
Assistant 3 Byroade. 
Assistant Secretary Hickerson. 


Mr. Riddleberger, 
The Senos, 


keii Seeretary Merchant, 
pee pas 5 Cabot. 


Mr. N with Mr. Monnet. 
Miss Camp ie Mr. Monnet. 
The Secretar 

Assistant Secretary Merchant. 
The Secre' 

eee Secretary Robertson, 


mbassador 
8 Gocretary. Waugh, 


The ne 
Mr. Fisher. 

The Under Secreta: 
Assistant Secreta: 
Mr. Muceio. 

The Secretary. 
Assistant Becretary Merchant, 
Mrs, Flexner, Miss Roach, 


Ambassador Conant. 
Assistant mash Holland, 
‘The Secretar: 

setae Re er Holland. 


The Secretary. 

Assistant Secretary Byroade, 

Assistant for mani Holland, 

The Secreta: 

Assistant Secretary Merchant, 

Assistant Secretary Holland. 

The Secretary 

Assistant pre — Holland. 

The Secretary, Mr. Robertson, Mr. Mac- 
Arthur. 


The Secretary, Mr. Morto 
e Mr. . Faber (WE). 
Ambassador Conant. 


S Briosia, 
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Meetings held by the Secretary or other LP etd officers of the Department with the House Foreign Affairs Committee or subcommittee of 


committee to consult on current foreign policy matters 


Committee 


Date Subject 

1953 
1 ——TT—T—T—T—T—T———— 
Feb, 17 Recent European trip with Mr. Stassen_ 


25 | Current ates ET in Europe 
Analysis of po 
Argentina. 


5 | Political and economic situation in Near East. 
10 | Situation in Iran, Egypt, and Israel 
11 | Berlin refugee problem T 
12 
18 


Economic situation in various parts of world. 


The United Nations 


19 | International security situation 
25 | European organization...... 


N a 


Apr. 


May 5 
International 


Trip to Middle East and South Asia 
Spanish Base Agreement. 
Situation in Panama 


June 
July 


Foreign 


SN ES onan SS BAe 


2 
Jan. 


Situation in Guatemala 
Lima Conſerence 
Proposed arrangements for s 
F claims under the Italian Peace Treaty 

ob. 


Panama development program 
Caracas Conſerence ... 
Conditions in Near East... 
European Defense Communit: 


Apr. Congressman Smith's trip to the Near East. 
Caracas Oonſerencoe— -22-00 
May Geneva Conference 
Situation in Latin America. 
June Guatemala situation 


Rio Economic Conference. 


B 
E 
R Sesto -RERSEG e ZNSS 


tical trends, including Guatemala and 


United States position at rubber study meeting, Copen- 
en, May 10. 
United States participation in international organizations. 


Situation in Latin Amerien 
Permanent representative on North Atlantic Council 


Korea and the United Nations 
Situation in Korea 


International Tin Conference 
Riots in East Germany and United States food shipments. 


The GATT meeting: questions on East-West Trade 
Review of world developments 


tlement of war damage 
ity of American employees of the United Nations 


Geneva Conſeren ce 


1 eee 8 
Subcommittee, Yorsica Economie Polic: 


corey 


Foreign Affairs Committee 


Foreign Affairs Committee 
Subcommittee, Euro 


ments, 


Personnel. 
Foreign Affairs Committee... 
-| Subcommittee, Europe.. 
Subcommittee, Inter-American A fairs 


American Aff: 


a Affairs Committee 


m 


Subcommittee, Foreign Economic Policy. 
Subcommittee, Far East and the Pacific. 
Foreign Affairs Committee 
Subcommittee, Inter-American Affairs. 
"| Foreign Affairs Committee 


pe 

„ 

Subcommittee, Near East and Africa 
Subcommittee, Inter-American Affairs. 
Foreign Affairs Committee 
ih ee e Ini 


ter-American Affairs. 


Economic Policy. 


y 
Subcommittee, International Organizations: and Move- 


Subcommittee, Foreign Economie Policy 

9 International Organizations and Move- 
ments. 

Subcommittee, Far East and the Paeiſſe 


-| Subcommittee, International Organizations and Move- 
Subcommittee, Inter-American Affairs 
Subcommittee, State Department Organization and 


Subcommittee, International Organizations and Move- 


ments, 
Foreign Affairs Committe 
e Economic Policy and Inter- 


Subcommittee, Foreign Economic Poliey. 
Subcommittee, Fur. 


Subcommittee, Foreign Economic Policy. 


N E 


Subcommittee, International Organizations and Move- 
ents. 
Subcommittee, Near East and Africa 


Subcommittees, Inter-American Affairs and Foreign 
Foreign Affairs Committee UASA bape 


The Secretary. 

The Secretary, Mr. Stassen. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Bonbright. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Mann, 


7 7 5 Pooh ant É 

ssistant Secret: ade, 
-| Mr. Riddler sige 
Assistant Secretary Linder. 
Assistant Secretary Hickerson. 


The Under Secreta: 
ee Ses ‘Assistant Secretary Mer- 


Mr. Armstrong. 
Assistant Secretary Hickerson. 


Mr. Bonsal. 

-| The Secretary. 
Ar Bunn. 

Mr. Ingram. 


Assistant Secretary Cabot. 
Assistant Secretary Merchant, 


The Secre 


tary. 
Assistant Secretary Merchant. 
Ambassador Wiley. 
Ambassador Lodge, 


Assistant Secretary Robertson. 
Assistant Secretary Waugh. 


Assistant Secretary Waugh. 
Mr. Lewis, 250 ; 


Assistant Secretary Waugh, 

The Secretary. 

Ambassador Reurltoy. 

Mr. Stassen, Mr. Nol 

Deputy Assistant Ses Elbrick. 


Ambassador Lodge. 


Assistant Secretary Byroade, 
Deputy uty Assistant Kalljaryl. 
Ambassador Allison. 

The Under Secretary. 

Mr. Muccio. 


Assistant Secretary Merchant. 
Mr. Gardiner. 

Assistant Secretary Holland, 
The Secretary. 

sce 5 Secretary Holland, 


Assistant Secretaries Holland and Waugh, 
The Secretary. 


Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
Ambassador Conant, 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 2 (A) OF 
THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, 
there are now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the judiciary bills to amend 
section 2 (b) of the Robinson-Patman 
Act having exactly opposite purposes. 
These bills are S. 780, introduced by me, 
and S. 11, introduced by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] and 
other Senators. 

Throughout the past 5 years inter- 
ested Government agencies, and the 
White House, have frequently, and with 
consistency, expressed themselves on 
these bills. I sent to each member of 
the Judiciary Committee a memorandum 
of the actions by Government agencies 
during the past 5 years on this subject. 
This documented history seems so per- 
suasive to me that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it included in the body of 
the Record as a part of my remarks so 
that it may be available te the entire 
Senate. 


There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM Re KEFAUVER (S. 11) AND 

CAPEHART (S. 780) BILLS (84TH Conc.) 

Senator KEFAUVER (and 29 other Senators) 
introduced S. 11 on January 6, 1955, to 
amend section 2 (b) of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act to provide that the defense of good 
faith meeting of the equally low price of 
a competitor should not apply whenever its 
effect may be substantially to lessen compe- 
tition or tend to create a monopoly in any 
line of commerce. Senator Kxravvxn's state- 
ment acompanying the bill was a repetition 
of a previous statement that the Federal 
Trade Commission found it necessary to 
challenge almost in its entirety. On January 
27, 1955, Senator CareHart introduced S. 780 
to make the good faith meeting of an equally 
low price of a competitor a full defense to a 
charge of price discrimination. Senator 
CAPEHART accompanied introduction of his 
bill with a letter from the White House 
saying that that bill was in accord with 
President Eisenhower's program. These bills 
are for opposite purposes. 


History of proposals: Beginning in the 
Truman administration, and continuing in 
the Eisenhower administration, the Kefauver 
proposal has been opposed, and the Capehart 
proposal approved by the Department of 
Justice, Department of Commerce, and the 
President's Council of Economic Advisors. In 
the Truman administration the Federal 
Trade Commission at one time supported 
the Kefauver proposal and at another time 
supported the Capehart proposal. The pres- 
ent Commission has supported the Capehart 
proposal. 

In the Truman administration the White 
House advised that a bill similar to the 
Capehart proposal (S. 1008, 81st Cong.) was 
in accord with the President's program, 
President Truman later vetoed that bill; 
but for the reason that confusion might 
follow from its legislative history, which in- 
cluded adoption of an amendment following 
the Kefauver proposal, that was later modi- 
fied in conference. 

The Kefauver bill would enact into law a 
construction of the present act which the 
Federal Trade Commission, without the sup- 
port of the Department of Justice, had 
argued in the Standard Oil case and which 
Was expressly rejected by the Supreme Court 
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in that case (340 U. S. 231; 1951). Senator 
KEFAUVER, in spite of objections from the 
Department of Justice, has attempted to 
write this concept into bills dealing with 
this subject that have been before the Con- 
gress in the past 5 years. 

Since the purpose of the Kefauver bill is 
to overrule the Supreme Court decision in 
the Standard Oil case, it is necessary to con- 
sider both the pertinent provisions of the 
Robinson-Patman Act and to understand 
what the Supreme Court held in that case. 

The statute: Section 2 (a) of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act makes unlawful discrimina- 
tion in price “where the effect of such dis- 
crimination may be substantially to lessen 
competition, or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce, or to injure, destroy 
or prevent competition with any person who 
elther grants, or knowingly receives, the 
benefit of such discrimination, or with cus- 
tomers of either of them.” 

ection 2 (b) provides that a seller may 
rebut a charged violation of section 2 (a) 
“by showing that his lower price“ * * was 
made in good faith to meet an equally low 
price of a competitor.” $ 

In the absence of a price discrimination 
having the adverse effect on competition 
provided for in section 2 (a) there is no oc- 
casion for the defense in section 2 (b) ever 
to be invoked. However, as shown below, 
the Kefauver bill would make that defense 
not available whenever there was present the 
very competitive effect required to bring the 
pricing practice within the condemnation of 
the act in the first place. This is the equiv- 
alent of eliminating the meeting of compe- 
tition defense from the act entirely because 
it is made inapplicable to every case in which 
it might ever be invoked. 

Section 2 (a) applies to price discrimina- 
tions that may lessen competition, tend to 
create a monopoly, or injure competition 
with any person, etc. The Kefauver bill 
would make the section 2 (b) defense in- 
applicable only where there may be a sub- 
stantial lessening of competition, or a tend- 
ency toward monopoly. It might appear on 
the surface that the defense would still be 
available whenever its effect might only be 
to injure competition with any person, etc. 
However, the courts have not distinguished 
between substantially to lessen competition 
and to injure competition with any person, 
etc. Both the courts and the Commission 
have treated those phrases as having the 
same meaning. Therefore, the proposed bill 
would make the defense of good faith meet- 
ing of an equally low price of a competitor 
meaningless; and the bill has been so con- 
strued by all responsible officials of the Gov- 
ernment concerned with the act. 

The Standard Oil case: Despite the plain 
language of section 2 (b), in the Standard 
Oil case the Federal Trade Commission ruled 
that the defense of good faith meeting of a 
lower price of a competitor did not apply if 
the Commission found an injury to compe- 
tition among resellers. 

That case involved gasoline marketing in 
the Detroit area where there were 130 li- 
censed jobbers—gasoline buyers taking de- 
livery in tank car quantities, who had their 
own bulk storage plants, and had truck dis- 
tribution facilities for deliveries to retail 
stations. Standard had had 7 of those job- 
ber customers but had lost 3 to competitors. 
The case involved the legality of Standard’s 
trying not to lose those accounts by giving 
its remaining 4 customers the tank car price 
at which all other jobbers were buying from 
other suppliers. That price was 1% cents a 
gallon below the price to retail service sta- 
tion customers. The Commission charged 
that it was unlawful for Standard to get a 
higher price from its retailer customers who 
purchased in small quantities delivered by 
truck to their retail stations. 

Standard admittedly could not have re- 
tained those 4 customers unless it sold to 
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them at the jobber tank car price. It was 
recognized that the statute could not be ap- 
plied to other competing suppliers who sold 
only at one price level to jobbers and offered 
those customers the same jobber price. Since 
Standard also sold to retailers in the same 
area and because one or more of those job- 
bers resold at cut prices, the Commission 
contended that Standard had no right to re- 
tain its jobber customers. 

The Commission’s trial examiner made 
the finding that, “the lower prices allowed 
these four customers were in fact granted 
to meet equally low prices of competitors.” 

In reviewing the Commission's ruling, the 
court of appeals found that, “it may be as- 
sumed to be conclusive” that Standard 
“made its low price” to the four jobber cus- 
tomers “in good faith to meet the lower price 
of a competitor.” 

The Commission’s own findings are that: 
“It may well be that respondent was con- 
vinced that if it ceased granting tank car 
prices to (the four jobber customers) it 
would lose those accounts. It had substan- 
tial reason for believing this to be the case.” 

The Supreme Court stated the Commis- 
sion’s position, and its effect upon the stat- 
utory defense, as follows: “The proviso in 
section 2 (b), as interpreted by the Com- 
mission, would not be available when there 
was or might be an injury to competition 
at a resale level. So interpreted the proviso 
would have such little if any, applicability as 
to be practically meaningless.” 

The Supreme Court rejected the Commis- 
sion’s view that the statutory defense was 
not available whenever there might be an 
injury to competition. The Court said: 

“It must have been obvious to Congress 
that any price reduction to any dealer may 
always affect competition at that dealer's 
level as well as at the dealer's resale level 
whether or not the reduction to the dealer 
is discriminatory.” 

Of the pricing rigidity that would be re- 
quired if a seller had only the alternatives 
of reducing his prices to all of his customers, 
or to none of them, the Court said: 

“There is nothing to show a congressional 
purpose, in such a situation, to compel the 
seller to choose only between ruinously 
cutting its prices to all its customers to 
match the price offered to one, or refusing to 
meet the competition and then ruinously 
raising its prices to its remaining customers 
to cover increased unit costs. There is, on 
the other hand, plain language and estab- 
lished practice which permits a seller, 
through section 2 (b), to retain a customer 
by realistically meeting in good faith the 
price offered to that customer, without 
necessarily changing the seller’s price to 
its other customers.” 

That decision was by a divided Court, 
5 to 3. However, the Justices were unani- 
mous in their view that the construction 
urged by the Commission, and now embodied 
in the Kefauver bill, would weaken competi- 
tion. The premise of the dissenting Jus- 
tices, however, was that Congress had in- 
tended so to do. 

The minority opinion stated: 

“Nondiscriminatory pricing tends to 
weaken competition in that a seller, while 
otherwise maintaining his prices, cannot 
meet his antagonist’s price to get a single 
order or customer. But Congress obviously 
concluded that the greater advantage would 
accrue by fostering equal access to supplies 
by competing merchants or other purchasers 
in the course of business.” 

The majority of the Court refused to be- 
lieve that the Congress had intended to thus 
restrict the right to compete, saying: 

“It is enough to say that Congress did not 
seek by the Robinson-Patman Act either to 
abolish competition or so radically to cur- 
tail it that a seller would have no substan- 
tial right of self-defense against a price 
raid by a competitor.” 
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The majority opinion also quoted (in a 
footnote) from a TNEC monograph written 
in 1941 by members of the Federal Trade 
Commission staff. That monograph said of 
this provision: 

“The amended act now safeguards the 
right of a seller to discriminate in price in 
good faith to meet an equally low price of a 
competitor, but he has the burden of proof 
on that question. This right is guaranteed 
by statute and could not be curtailed by 
any mandate or order of the Commission. 
* * * The right of self defense against com- 
petitive price attacks is as vital in a com- 
petitive economy as the right of self defense 
against personal attack.” ` 

The ultimate conclusion of the majority 
opinion of the Supreme Court, apparently 
the primary basis of its decision, was that: 

“The heart of our national economic policy 
long has been faith in the value of competi- 
tion. In the Sherman and Clayton Acts, as 
well as in the Robinson-Patman Act, ‘Con- 
gress was dealing with competition, which 
it sought to protect, and monopoly, which 
it sought to prevent.’” 

Concerning the statement by Senator KE- 
FAUVER on his bill: In a letter to the chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
dated June 16, 1953, the Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission said that the 
Commission felt “compelled to comment for 
the record” in order “to avoid any misunder- 
standing, and to avoid any misconstruction,” 
which might result from Senator Kxrauvrn's 
statements about the similar bill he intro-. 
duced in 1953. The Commission referred 
to glaring errors in a statement released by 
Senator Kerauver which appears in large 
part in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 
18, 1953, volume 99, part 2, pages 2045-2046. 

Senator Keravuver’s statement says that 
the good faith defense, “permits any price 
discrimination, regardless of its effect upon 
small business or competition as long as 
it is made in good faith.“ The Commission's 
comment is: The defense is in fact avail- 
able only to meet an equally low price that 
a competitor offers to a customer. It does 
not permit any other price discriminations.” 

Senator Keravuver’s statement says, “the 
burden is upon enforcement agencies to 
prove the discrimination was not in good 
faith—which is almost impossible as a prac- 
ticable matter.“ The Commission's comment 
is: The burden is in fact upon the seller to 
show his good faith. The Court so held in the 
Standard Oil case. It is for the Commission 
to decide whether the seller has proved that 
he acted in good faith. The Commission 
does not have to prove the seller's bad faith.” 

The statement says that, “the Court held 
that good faith is a complete defeuse to a 
charge of price discrimination under the 
Robinson-Patman Act.” The Commission’s 
comment is: “The Court in fact concluded 
that a seller is permitted to meet ‘in good 
faith a lawful and equally low price of its 
competitor’.” 

The statement says: 

“The big supplier can drive these smaller 
competitors out of business by reducing his 
price in one market at a time, making up any 
losses through higher prices charged else- 
where.” 

The Commission's comment is: 

“This is in fact not possible under the 
defense in question for it would not be meet- 
ing the equally low price of a competitor. 
More important, such conduct has frequently 
been held unlawful under the Sherman Act 
and we think it inconceivable that conduct 
which violates the Sherman Act could be 
said to be in good faith. Certainly this 
Commission would never find such conduct 
in good faith. That type of predatory price 
cutting, which had been held unlawful by 
this Commission before the enactment of 
the Robinson-Patman Act, is certainly an 
attempt to monopolize and is thus specifically 
excepted from the Capehart bill.” 
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The statement says: 

“As the law now stands, there is no limit 
on discriminations, as long as they are made 
in good faith. Once this simple test is met 
the big firm is given carte blanche to drive 
his smaller competitors out of business and 
to create monopolies.” 

The Commission’s comment is: 

“We do not believe that such is the exist- 
ing law. As noted above, the defense ap- 
plies only to meeting an equally low price 
which a competitor is already offering to the 
customers. The seller must affirmatively 
prove his good faith and this is not a sim- 
ple matter (as is inferred in the statement 
quoted above). Creating—or even attempt- 
ing to create—monopolies is never good faith, 
nor is the carte blanche destruction of 
others. The Commission does not consider 
good faith as a meaningless requirement. It 
means that the seller must convince the 
Commission that he acted for proper com- 
petitive purposes, and not in a predatory 
manner.” 

The statement further says that under that 
bill: 

“The good-faith defense would still be a 
complete defense in all cases except where 
the effect of the discrimination fell short of 
probable injury to competition.” 

The Commission’s comment is: 

“As we have shown above, the exception 
would include virtually every possible case. 
Under the decisions in the Morton Salt and 
Standard Oil cases, it is unlikely that any 
price difference to meet the equally low price 
of a competitor would fall short of probable 
injury to competition.” 

Nevertheless, on January 6, 1955, Senator 
KEFAUVER again repeated the same statements 
previously challenged by the Federal Trade 
Commission in introducing the pending bill. 
Except for a paragraph on the legislative 
history of his proposal, Senator KEFAUVER’S 
statement in introducing S. 11 is verbatim 
the officially challenged statement he made 
in 1953. 

Perhaps the most glaring extent to which 
Senator Kerauver has been misadvised is 
with respect to the burden of proof. The 
statute makes clear, as does the Supreme 
Court opinion, that the burden of showing 
good faith is upon the seller who seeks to 
avail himself of the defense. This is repeat- 
edly emphasized by the Court. The existing 
statutory language is “that nothing herein 
contained shall prevent a seller rebutting the 
case made against him by showing that his 
lower price * * * was made in good faith to 
meet an equally low price of a competitor.” 

Referring to two prior cases in which the 
defense was denied to a seller, the Court said 
in the Standard Oil case: “The decision in 
each case was based upon the sufficiency of 
the seller’s evidence to establish its defense.” 
The Court also quoted from an earlier case 
in which it said that “petitioner [seller] 
failed to sustain the burden of showing that 
the price discriminations were granted for 
the purpose of meeting competition” (em- 
phasis added by the Court). 

The Court quoted from an earlier case the 
conclusion that: 

“We agree with the Commission that the 
statute at least requires the seller, who has 
knowingly discriminated in price, to show 
the existence of facts which would lead a rea- 
sonable and prudent person to believe that 
the granting of a lower price would in fact 
meet the equally low price of a competitor. 
Nor was the Commission wrong in holding 
that respondents failed to meet this burden.” 

Finally the Supreme Court said in the 
Standard Oil case that: 

“In a case where a seller sustains the bur- 
den of proof placed upon it to establish its 
defense under section 2 (b), we find no rea- 
son to destroy that defense indirectly, merely 
because it also appears that the beneficiaries 
of the seller’s price reductions may derive a 
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competitive advantage from them or may, in 
a natural course of events, reduce their own 
resale prices to their customers.” 

-After identifying the bill’s cosponsors, the 
opening paragraphs of Senator Kxrauvrn's 
statement introducing his pending bill are: 

“I am today offering a bill to plug a glaring 
loophole in the Robinson-Patman amend- 
ment. The loophole is the so-called 
good-faith defense which permits any price 
discrimination, regardless of its effect upon 
small business or competition as long as it 
is made in good faith. * * * The loophole 
stemmed from the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Standard Oil of Indiana case 
(340 U. S. 231).” 

Certainly the statute does not permit “any 
price discrimination, regardless of its ef- 
fect, * * * as long as it is made in good 
faith.” As the Supreme Court said in the 
Standard Oil case, the defense in subsec- 
tion (b), now before us, is limited to a price 
reduction made to meet in good faith an 
equally low price of a competitor.” The 
Court quoted from an earlier case that the 
proviso required the seller to show “that 
the granting of a lower price would, in fact, 
meet the equally low price of a competitor.” 
And the Court said that section 2 (b) per- 
mits a seller “to retain a customer by real- 
istically meeting in good faith the price of- 
fered to that customer without necessarily 
changing the seller's price to its other cus- 
tomers.” 

The Court's opinion makes clear that the 
proviso does not apply to any discrimina- 
tion made in good faith, but that it applies 
only to a price reduction by a seller to meet 
a lower price which his competitor is offer- 
ing to the customer. Section 2 (b) does not 
permit a seller to reduce his price to meet 
an unlawful price of a competitor, to grant 
a price which he does not have reason to 
believe is in fact offered to the customer by 
his competitor, or to meet a price which bona 
fide competition does not require him to 
meet. 

Official Government views: Since the Tru- 
man administration, the Department of 
Justice has opposed the principle of the 
Kefauver bill. The same is true of the De- 
partment of Commerce and the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. President 
Truman in 1949 supported the principle of 
a bill by Senator O’MaHoney directly con- 
trary to the Kefauver proposal, although in 
1950 he vetoed that bill on the ground that 
amendments adopted in the Congress might 
cause confusion and therefore not succeed 
in clarifying the law. The Federal Trade 
Commission, during the preceding adminis- 
tration, shifted back and forth; but at the 
present time the Federal Trade Commission 
is firmly on record in opposition to the 
Kefauver bill. 

In 1949 the Department of Justice spokes- 
man, opposing the Kefauver proposal, told 
the House Judiciary Committee: 

“First we would recommend deletion of 
the parenthetical phrases in sections 2 and 
3, the so-called Kefauver amendment. * * * 
While we recognize the competitive problem 
which arises when one purchaser obtains 
advantages denied to other purchasers, we 
do not believe the solution to this problem 
lies in denying to sellers the opportunity to 
make sales in good faith competition with 
other sellers.” 

The Supreme Court’s opinion shows that 
opposition of the Department of Justice to 
the Kefauver amendment was a factor con- 
sidered by the Court in reaching its decision. 

In a letter dated November 27, 1953, to 
the chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee the Department of Justice again op- 
posed the Kefauver proposal, giving the same 
reasons for its conclusion that it does not 
favor the enactment of this (Kefauver) bill.” 

The June 16, 1953, letter of the Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission to the 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee analyzed and opposed the Kefauver bill. 
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That letter expresses the views of the ma- 
jority of the Commission as: 

“The Kefauver bill would have the effect 
of overturning the Supreme Court decision 
in the Standard Oil case (340 U. S. 231). A 
majority of the Commission believes that it 
should not be enacted into law. * * * 

“Our free enterprise system requires com- 
petition in all areas. In fact, our whole 
theory of trade regulation is based upon the 
existence of competition in every market. 
If such regulation is to remain effective, a 
seller must be permitted, when acting fairly 
and in good faith, to meet the equally low 
price of a competitor. We think the Supreme 
Court reaffirmed this fundamental principal 
in the case of Standard Oil v. Federal Trade 
Commission (340 U. S. 231), but if a legis- 
lative restatement seems necessary or desir- 
able we believe the Capehart bill will ac- 
complish this. The view recently, but no 
longer, urged by a majority of the Commis- 
sion, and which is the basis for the Kefauver 
bill, is that meeting the equally low price 
of a competitor should not be a defense 
whenever it injures competition. As a prac- 
tical matter this completely nullifies the 
defense, and it would then never be available 
to any seller, for the Supreme Court has 
already held that every substantial dif- 
ference in price may injure competition.” 

The Secretary of Commerce wrote the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary on October 9, 1953, opposing the 
Kefauver bill. He said that— 

“S. 1357 adopts the minority opinion of 
the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil case. 
In our opinion, S. 1357 would invalidate the 
defense of meeting in good faith a lower 
competitive price whenever the effect ‘may 
be substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce.’ This would, in our opinion, de- 
stroy the availability of this defense for all 
practical purposes and in effect prevent real 
competition.” 

Conclusions: It may be urged, as noted 
earlier, that the Kefauver bill would only 
prohibit good faith meeting of an equally 
low price of a competitor when its effect 
might be substantially to lessen competition; 
and it would not prohibit doing so when the 
effect might only be to injure competition 
with any person, etc. 

But as interpreted by the courts and by 
the Commission, “substantially to lessen 
competition” and “to injure competition 
with any person” are one and the same, 

In one Commission case the order goes so 
far as to find that: 

“These arguments [that prices were made 
for the purpose of meeting competition] 
show that respondent’s discriminatory prices 
were made to retain the business of certain 
customers or to secure the business of others 
and that they were largely successful in 
doing so. To the extent that business is 
held by or diverted to respondent from its 
competitors by its discriminatory prices and 
unfair practices, competition has been ad- 
versely affected within the meaning of the 
law.” (FTC Docket 4920; reversed on other 
grounds by the court of appeals, seventh 
circuit.) 

The Kefauver bill is generally referred to 
as the equal-opportunity bill. Its avowed 
purpose is to give every buyer an equal op- 
portunity to buy at the same price. The 
difficulty with this concept, as noted by the 
Supreme Court, is that it eliminates price 
competition and materially weakens our 
competitive system. 

Dr. John D. Clark, a member of President 
Truman’s Council of Economie Advisors, 
testifying in favor of an earlier proposal con- 
trary to the Kefauver bill, told a congres- 
sional committee that: 

“All competitive effort is burdensome and 
harmful to those who cannot keep pace, but 
if we said it must stop short before it hurts 
anyone we would completely abandon the 
policy of competition.” 
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On May 25, 1954, the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget wrote Senator CaPEHART 
transmitting a draft bill slightly revising his 
prior bill to reaffirm the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Standard Oil case. That letter 
advises that it was, “agreed upon by you, us, 
and the Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Antitrust Division and the 
representatives of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors.” That letter concludes, “I am au- 
thorized to inform you that enactment of 
the draft bill [to reaffirm the Standard Oil 
decision] would be in accordance with the 
program of the President” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, volume 100, part 7, pages 8561-8562). 
This bill is now pending as S. 780 (84th 
Cong.). 

The Supreme Court, in rejecting the Com- 
mission's prior construction of existing law 
and the proposal of the Kefauver bill, said: 

“We need not now reconcile, in its entirety, 
the economic theory which underlies the 
Robinson-Patman Act with that of the Sher- 
man and Clayton Acts. It is enough to say 
that Congress did not seek by the Robinson- 
Patman Act either to abolish competition or 
so radically to curtail it that a seller would 
have no substantial right of self-defense 
against a price raid by a competitor.” 

This is what the Kefauver bill is designed 
to do. 
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COMPARISON OF PRESENT WAGES 
OF CITY LETTER CARRIERS WITH 
INCREASES PROVIDED IN H. R. 
1592 AND H. R. 2987 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me under date of February 21, 
1955, by William C. Doherty, president 
of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, relating to the proposed pay 
increase for postal employees, and also 
a table enclosed with the letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS, 
Washington D. C., February 21, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: As a member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
the enclosed chart should be helpful in com- 
paring present postal wages for city letter 
carriers with the increases provided for in 
H. R. 1592 and in H. R. 2987. 

The chart was pre primarily to pre- 
sent a comparison of city letter carrier wages 
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only, all of whom are assigned to salary level 
4 in H. R. 2987. However, an exactly identi- 
cal comparison is applicable to another large 
group of postal employees. 

According to the figures furnished your 
committee by the Post Office Department 
(Salary Plan, Schedules and Statistical com- 
parisons, 1955, p. 2), a total of 300,371 car- 
riers and clerks now in the salary range 
$3,270 to $4,070 under Public Law 134, as 
amended, are all assigned to salary level 4 
under H. R. 2987. These 300,371 represent 
by far the great bulk of employees in the 
field postal service—exclusive of rural car- 
riers and postmasters at fourth-class offices, 
these 300,371 employees represent 72.8 per- 
cent of those occupying key positions under 
H. R. 2987. 

Many among this large group are long- 
time career employees now in longevity 
grades A, B, or C, acquired after 13, 18, and 
25 years’ service. The column on the ex- 
treme right side of the chart indicates that 
among city letter carriers alone, 55.3 percent 
of the regular force are in the longevity 
grades. Under the terms of H. R. 2987, these 
veteran employees would receive from 4.81 
to 5.04 percent in salary increases, 

Trusting this chart will be helpful in your 
consideration of the salary bills before you, 
and with every personal good wish, I am 

Sincerely, 
W. C. DOHERTY, 
President. 


National Association of Letter Carriers—Effect of pending postal pay legislation on letter carrier salaries 


Proposed by H. R. 1592—S. 1 


Present Proposed by H. R. 2987—S. 773 (salary level 4) 
Number 
Dai = i Increase on enactment | Increase or Total adjustment Tester DAS 
1 2 ollars, ercent, reuse carriers“ 
Grades Salaries | Grades Salaries increase increase + Grades“ n adjust- 
ment ? Dollars Percent“ 

11 $3, 270 $3, 700 $130 5 48156. 50 $320 9.78 192 
2 3, 370 3, 800 430 5 +51. 50 220 6.53 T718 
3 3,470 3, 900 430 5 +61. 50 235 6.77 1.350 
4 3, 570 4.000 430 5 +71. 50 250 7.00 2, 216 
3, 670 4,100 439 5 +81. 50 265 7.22 3,755 

6 3, 770 4, 200 430 5 +91. 50 280 7.43 12.044 
7 3. 870 4. 300 430 5 +101. 50 295 7.62 9. 515 
8 3. 970 4. 400 430 5 +111. 50 310 7.81 4,425 
9 4,070 4, 500 430 5 +6. 50 210 5.16 5.818 
4.170 4, 600 430 5 +1. 50 210 5.04 16, 328 

4, 270 4,700 430 5 —3. 50 210 4.92 11. 769 

4,370 4,800 430 5 —8. 50 210 4.81 1, 538 


1 Present iaw, Public Law 134, June 6, 1945, as amended, provides for 9 automatic 

grades and 3 longevity grades acquired 'after 13. 18, and 25 years’ service, A. B. ©, 
2H. 2 and S. 1 proposes no change in existing ager under Publie Law 134. 

3H., R. 125 and S. 1 provides for a I0- percent increase, W 
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rounded off to nearest $100 multiple. 
4 Overall average increase in H. R. 1592 and S. 1 is 11.35 
$ H. R. 2987 and S. 773 proposes to eliminate present gr: 


minimum, thea Total re 


6H. R. 2087 and S. 773 proposes these dollar increases on enactment of the bill. 
7 Adjustments to be made 6 months after passage of bill. 

Overall average increase in H. R. 
positions shown, 8808 There are additional 32,081 part-time 


2987 and S. 773 is 6.67 percent. 


gular 
(substitute) letter carriers for whom no in-grade breakdown is available. 
10 Source: Basic Pay Data, U. S. Civil Service Commission, December 1954. 


es 1 — 5 9, thus establish- 


ing 7 new automatic grades; present longevity grades A, B, and C remain. 


USE OF SECRET ACCUSERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITY CASES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the REcorp an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Murrey Marder and published 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of March 4, 1955, bearing on the use 
of secret accusers in Government security 
cases. 

It is significant that the distinguished 
Solicitor General of the United States, 
Simon E. Sobeloff, has not joined in the 
appeal of the Government’s case to the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, I think that the right of 
an accused person to face his accusers 
is one of the things which, throughout 
history, has distinguished liberty-loving 
lands from tyrannies like Nazi Germany 
and Soviet Russia. 

The star chamber is more appropri- 
ately associated with the Nazi swastika 


and the Soviet hammer and sickle, than 
it is with the free-flying American eagle. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES PLEADS FoR SECRET ACCUSERS— 
BROWNELL URGES SUPREME CouRT To Ur- 
HOLD POLICY IN SECURITY CASES 

(By Murrey Marder) 

The Eisenhower administration told the 
Supreme Court yesterday that to grant ac- 
cused persons the right to confront secret 
accusers in loyalty-security cases might en- 
danger the national security. 

In a new test case, the Government said 
that the same procedure employed under the 
Truman administration must be maintained 
to preserve the identity of confidential in- 
formants. 

This position was vigorously set forth in a 
120-page brief signed by Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., and three Assistant 
Attorneys General. 

They urged the High Court to uphold the 
1953 dismissal of Dr. John P. Peters as a con- 


sultant to the United States Public Health 
Service, on grounds that there was “reason- 
able doubt” of his loyalty. 

The case arose under the Truman loyalty 
program. But the confrontation-of-accusers 
issue is also basic to the Eisenhower Fed- 
eral employees security program, and the 
industrial security and other present pro- 
grams. Three years ago, in the Dorothy 
Bailey case, the Supreme Court split 4 to 4 
on this point, upholding the Government. 

There had been considerable speculation 
about the position the Government would 
take in the present brief. Its filing was 
delayed several weeks, with reports of a split 
in official opinion. 

Significantly, the name of Solicitor Gen- 
eral Simon E. Sobeloff, the Government’s 
chief spokesman before the Supreme Court, 
does not appear on the brief, and he will 
not participate in the arguments. 

When asked for comment, Sobeloff issued 
a carefully worded statement which was 
most meaningful in what it failed to state. 
He said: 

“The Attorney General and I are in com- 
plete understanding about the matter. 
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There is no requirement that the Solicitor 
General shall sign a brief filed in the Su- 
preme Court, particularly when the Attorney 
General signs. There are precedents for 
this.” 

He added, “If you wish further comment, 
you might see the Attorney General.” A 
spokesman for Brownell said he felt no fur- 
ther statement was necessary. 

The “understanding” clearly did not mean 
“agreement” on the case. Sobeloff, who has 
spoken frequently on constitutional rights, 
has in the past expressed concern about the 
concept of “averting national dangers by 
surrendering some of our liberties to save 
the rest.” 

In the Supreme Court the case is ex- 
pected to be argued by Assistant Attorney 
General Warren E. Burger, Chief of the Civil 
Division, who signed the brief along with 
Assistant Attorneys General William F. 
Tompkins, head of the Internal Security 
Division, and J. Lee Rankin. 

Dr. Peters, who is senior professor of 
medicine at Yale University, had occupied 
a Government consultant job that was non- 
sensitive from a security standpoint. 

He was twice cleared of loyalty charges, 
including the charge that he was a Com- 
munist. But in May 1953, just before the 
present program went into effect, he was 
notified that the Loyalty Review Board had 
adjudged him a loyalty risk. 


ANONYMITY DEFENDED 


In his case—as in the Bailey case and most 
cases under these programs—he was not 
given the names of his accusers or permitted 
to cross-examine them, 

The Justice Department said in its brief: 

“A large area of vital Government intelli- 
gence depends on undercover agents, paid 
informers, and casual informers who must 
be guaranteed anonymity. 

“Thus, evidence which would be rejected 
under established legal doctrine in a crim- 
inal proceeding could well be the compelling 
reason for dismissal of an employee on loy- 
alty grounds. An agency head or a loyalty 
board which would not give weight to in- 
formation satisfactorily evaluated would be 
derelict in their respective duties.” 

“In addition to information from confi- 
dential informants,” the brief continued, “a 
large percentage of the material included in 
the reports under the loyalty and security 
program is derived from the use of extremely 
delicate and confidential techniques.” 


DEPARTMENT'S ARGUMENT 


This means, the Department said, that 
such information, often developed as by- 
products of major espionage and sabotage in- 
vestigations, is frequently included in reports 
on employee cases. 

Therefore, said the brief, professional“ 
and “casual” sources of information “might 
well dry up, to the detriment of the basic 
security of the country, if petitioner’s con- 
tention as to his overriding rights of con- 
frontation and cross-examination were to be 
honored.” 

The Department said that “Never in our 
history has a Government employee been 
granted a judicial trial or a quasi-judicial 
administrative hearing upon his dismissal 
from. office.” 

“Insofar as petitioner has been injured by 
the stigma to his reputation,” it said, “we 
see no basis for holding that stigma is a 
thing apart, which gives rise to constitu- 
tional rights not applicable to other dismis- 
sals from Government service.” 

“The difference in harm resulting from a 
dismissal on loyalty grounds and a dismissal 
for offenses of serious moral turpitude is a 
difference in degree, not in kind. 

“It might be equally difficult for one dis- 
missed because of the acceptance of bribes, 
theft, sex offenses, or even incompetence, to 
obtain suitable employment elsewhere.” 
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The Department said that it is well settled 
that due process is not a technical concep- 
tion with a fixed content unrelated to time, 
place, and circumstances.” 


POLICY HELD REASONABLE 


The Government’s program has been “reas- 
onable,” said the brief, and must be looked 
at in respect to the possible espionage and 
fifth column activities which the techniques 
of the Communists threaten. 

Unlike a criminal trial, the Department 
said, the Government in dealing with the 
Federal service “is not required to wit for 
proof; it may properly insist that Govern- 
ment employees be above suspicion.” 

Dr. Peters, in his brief filed by the Wash- 
ington firm of Arnold, Fortas & Porter, con- 
tended: 

“The issue is solely the use of star-chamber 
methods to impose on nonsensitive employ- 
ees the stigma of a dishonorable discharge 
and disqualification from Government 
service.” 

In the 3 years since the Bailey case, Dr. 
Peters’ attorneys said, the consequences of 
this procedure have become clear, 


PROCESS CALLED LOTTERY 


“A trial without due process,” they said, 
“is at best a lottery on which no man should 
be asked to stake his career and reputation. 
But this particular lottery is not even a fair 
gambling device.” 

The CIO, which has filed a friend of the 
court brief, said in it that, “What began as 
a Federal employees loyalty program has 
* * * found its way into all types of em- 
ployment throughout the land” with reper- 
cussions on millions of citizens, which it 
asked the court to weigh in reaching its de- 
cision.” 

Other briefs have been filed:in the case by 
the American Civil Liberties Union and the 
Engineers and Scientists of America. No 
date has yet been set for oral arguments, 


SENATOR WALTER F. GEORGE, 
OF GEORGIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am somewhat embarrassed in what Iam 
about to say, but I think now is as good 
a time as any to say it. I wish to take a 
few moments today to pay tribute to one 
of the truly great men of our time, a man 
we all have the honor to be associated 
with, and to call our colleague. I refer 
to the President pro tempore, WALTER F. 
GEORGE, senior Senator from Georgia. 

Senator GEORGE is at the height of a 
brilliant career of service to his Nation 
and State. Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and a Senator for 
32 years, he holds an almost unique posi- 
tion in this great legislative body. He is 
a symbol of everything fine in the tradi- 
tions of the United States Senate. 

WALTER GEORGE is a man to whom we 
all, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
look for advice and counsel in times of 
crisis. When he speaks, we listen. It is 
rare, indeed, to have a man of such great 
qualities in our midst, the undisputed 
dean among his Democratic colleagues, 
and a true bipartisan in matters of for- 
eign policy and national security. 

At this point in my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a fine tribute paid to a great 
man, taken from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of February 27, 1955, entitled 
“GEORGE, of Georgia.” 


March 4 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GEORGE, OF GEORGIA, FOREIGN RELATIONS 
CHAIRMAN, A SENATOR FOR 32 YEARS—THE 
MAN ROOSEVELT WANTED To PURGE Now AT 
PINNACLE OF His CaREER—AT AGE 77 He Is 
AN INSTITUTION IN WASHINGTON—GoT CON- 
GRATULATIONS, THANKS FROM PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER FOR BIPARTISAN SUPPORT 

(By Edward F. Woods) 

WASHINGTON, February 26.—When courtly 
WALTER FRANKLIN GEORGE, of Georgia, moves 
down the center aisle of the United States 
Senate Chamber he leaves the impression 
that he owns the place, or at least is about 
to bid on it. 

If Grorce exudes something of a proprie- 
tary interest in the meeting place of the 
world’s greatest legislative body, he may be 
pardoned. For 32 years and 3 months as of 
Washington's birthday the Chamber has 
periodically trembled at the impact of his 
powerful voice. 

In that time he has become the undis- 
puted dean of his Democratic colleagues. 
He is credited with being the only man in 
the Senate who can switch votes by making 
a speech. He has collided openly with two 
Presidents within his own party and today 
is openly a favorite of a Republican Chief 
Executive. 

Now, in the twilight of his career, the 77- 
year-old Georgian has reached the pinnacle. 
He no longer is regarded as just another 
Senator. He has become an institution, 
taking his place in history along with the 
late Senators William E. Borah and Hiram 
Johnson. In a sense he has become the 
custodian of Senate traditions and the Sen- 
ate’s way of doing things. 

As the Democratic chairman of a Demo- 
cratic-controlled Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee he is the Nation’s most important instru- 
ment for effectuating the foreign policy of 
President Eisenhower. In this, he has in- 
herited the role of the late Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, the Republican Senator from 
Michigan, who was an effective collaborator 
in the Roosevelt-Truman foreign policy. 

GEORGE now is above legislative pulling 
and hauling. He is not what is known here 
as a cloakroom trader. Lobbyists shrink in 
horror at the thought of buttonholing him. 
While he is not a member of the Democratic 
policy committee, Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
of Texas, the majority leader, confers with 
him for 20 minutes to a half hour each 
noon hour as the Senate convenes, clearing 
with him such decisions as the policy com- 
mittee may have reached on pending busi- 
ness. 

His influence is such that it is hard to 
conceive of a coalition of which he was a 
member being beaten on any issue, though 
it did happen once. That was last year 
when Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., of 
Missouri, a warm admirer of GEORGE, led a 
floor fight against the George amendments 
to limit the power of the President to make 
executive agreements with foreign govern- 
ments. 

To the amazement of his colleagues, Sen- 
ator HENNINGS engaged in toe-to-toe debate 
with the distinguished Georgian and the 
amendment was beaten by the margin of 
one vote. 

Senator GEORGE'S hold on his colleagues 
stems from two major sources: His age and 
tenure—and his voice and imperiously 
paternal bearing. 

He makes a speech only when he has some- 
thing very important to say, a rare quality 
in the Senate. On these occasions he could 
spellbind a rooster. He generally opens on 
a conversational tone, his pleasant southern 
accent washing soothingly over his listeners. 

Then without warning, his voice hardens 
into a thundering rumble, one fist goes high 
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over his head, soon followed by the second 
and ther down they both come as scorn and 
passionate indignation are commingled in a 
harsh finale intended to cast into outer dark- 
ness the issue or the person which is his 
target. 

Senator Greorce actually began to achieve 
the status of an institution in the last Con- 
gress, which was Republican- controlled. 
fashioning an astounding unity among the 
diverse Democratic elements on two major 
issues. 

In one instance, Senator GEORGE did not 
approve of the way an Eisenhower appointee 
to the National Labor Relations Board, Al- 
bert C. Beeson, had failed to fully and frankly 
inform the Senate Labor Committee of a 
private pension arrangement he had with his 
former employer. GEORGE let it be known 
that he would vote against Senate confirma- 
tion of Beeson. On the rollcall only two 
Democrats failed to fall in line with him. 

Later he likewise made known that he was 
in favor of recommitting to committee, or 
killing off, the administration-sponsored 
revisions in the Taft-Hartley law. On this 
rollcall every Democrat joined him. It was 
the first time in history of their party that 
the Democrats, who usually claw each other 
on labor union issues, voted unanimously on 
such a question. 

His crowning achievement, however, came 
last January 28 when, as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, he guided the 
administration's resolution on defense of For- 
mosa to a whopping 85-to-2 victory in the 
Senate. Nary a Democrat strayed on the 
rolicall and GrorGe achieved a noteworthy 
milestone in the conduct of bipartisanship 
in the cold war. 

Senator GEORGE used forceful language in 
support of that resolution, declaring: 

“I hope that no Democrat will be heard 
to say that because the President of the 
United States came to Congress he is thereby 
subject to criticism. 

“He chose a courageous course, a course 
which would be taken only by a prudent 
man who knows the pitfalls along the course 
and who knows the horrors of war. 

“No person can guarantee the results of 
any important public act. Wecannot. But 
there is no man who is worth his salt * * * 
who is not willing to exercise his best judg- 
ment, his honest Judgment in response to the 
President.” 

It is no secret that many Democrats found 
the calling for the defense of Formosa and 
its current tenant, Chiang Kai-shek, grossly 
unpalatable. And while the resolution un- 
doubtedly would have passed anyway, the 
opinion here is that Grorce alone was re- 
sponsible for the overwhelming assent. 
Georce's vigorous support of the resolution 
was viewed by some as justifying claims dur- 
ing the 1954 campaign that a Democratic 
congressional victory would help rather than 
hinder Mr. Eisenhower in foreign policy 
matters. 

President Eisenhower was so elated over 
the vote that he sent Grorce a note describ- 
ing his leadership on the Formosa resolution 
as superb and offering his congratulations 
and grateful thanks. The following day, 
Secretary of State Dulles personally con- 
ducted GEORGE from his suite at the May- 
flower Hotel to the White House to take part 
in the signing ceremonies. It was GEORGE'S 
77th birthday, 

There are some here who say privately 
that Eisenhower and Dulles are simply using 
GEORGE to push projects which are not com- 
pounded on a true bipartisan basis. He re- 
jects such contentions, asserting that the 
Eisenhower-Dulles approach to bipartisan- 
ship on foreign policy is genuine and com- 
plete. He attributes to the White House no 
disposition to confront the Democratic lead- 
ership with decisions already made. 
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Senator Greorce’s influence is by no means 
confined to passage or defeat of legislation. 
In this city where foot-in-mouth disease is 
rampant, 44-year-old Majority Leader Jo 
son frankly exults that some of the dean’s 
aloofness and reserve has rubbed off on him, 
thus restraining him from popping off to 
the press as does the minority leader, Senator 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, of California. 

With more than 32 years tenure behind 
him, Senator GEORGE is the fourth most dur- 
able man in Senate history. Ranking him 
in this respect were South Carolina’s Ellison 
D. Smith and Iowa’s William B. Allison, each 
of whom served 35 years and 5 months, and 
Wyoming's Francis E. Warren, who was a 
Senator for 37 years and 5 days. 

Some of the Senator’s critics regard him 
as an arch conservative. He calls himself a 
liberal, but a liberal within the Constitution. 

GEORGE was born January 29, 1878, at Pres- 
ton, Ga., the son of a tenant farmer. His 
childhood was one of hard work and priva- 
tion. He acquired a one-room-schoolhouse 
elementary education and eventually went 
through Mercer University and into a suc- 
cessful law practice. 

He became a judge and rose from the lower 
courts to the State supreme court. A stu- 
dious and scholarly man, he devoted long 
hours to the history of the Constitution and 
its interpretation, strengthening his concept 
of the rights of the States and localities 
against potentially oppressive powers of a 
central government. 

In 1922, firebranding Senator Tom Watson, 
of Georgia, died and GEORGE got the nod from 
Georgia business and utility interests to run 
for the vacant seat. His views have under- 
gone some startling changes since then. 

In a scorching 1922 campaign, GEORGE 
roundly denounced the League of Nations 
and all such foreign entanglements. He crit- 
icized the soldier bonus and proposed lib- 
eralization of immigration laws. The Vol- 
stead Act, he preached, should have stiffer 
penalties for illicit dealing in spirits. 

Four years later, however, in the next pri- 
mary campaign, his enemies attacked him 
for having voted for the World Court and, in 
1928, after receiving 5214 national conven- 
tion votes for the Democratic presidential 
nomination, he was supporting that impla- 
cable foe of prohibition, Al Smith, for Presi- 
dent, and was denouncing the Volstead Act 
as a Federal invasion of a domain where it 
has no business to be—the regulation of a 
private citizen’s habits and wishes. 

In 1932, GEORGE opposed the nomination of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for President, a mis- 
deed which Roosevelt never forgot. However, 
after Roosevelt’s election, GEORGE voted for 
NRA, AAA, TVA, SEC, and social security. 
He bridled against regulation of utility hold- 
ing companies, the New Deal housing bill, 
and Roosevelt’s plan to enlarge or as some 
put it, to pack, the Supreme Court. He ener- 
getically, but without success, fought the 
1936 tax bill which included a levy on the 
undistributed profits of corporations. 

His opposition to so much New Deal legis- 
lation earned him the hostility of the White 
House and President Roosevelt marked him 
for a political purge. 

The President journeyed to Gainesville, 
Ga. in 1938 and with GEORGE seated behind 
him on the speaker’s platform he informed 
the Peach State’s citizens that he wanted 
GEORGE defeated in the upcoming primary. 
When the President finished, George got up, 
shook his hand, expressed his regrets over the 
President’s position, and added: 

“Mr, President, I accept the challenge.” 

He fought the President up and down his 
State in the best southern political tradi- 
tion. He denounced outside interference, 
carpetbaggers, and another march to the sea. 
When he concluded his speeches a brass 
band rendered Dixie, and tears flowed. 
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In the voting, Grorce won, thus becoming 
the hero of the anti-New Dealers. He polled 
141,922 votes to 102,264 for Eugene Talmadge 
and 78,223 for Roosevelt's hapless candidate, 
Lawrence Camp. 

In 1949, Grorce found himself at logger- 
heads with another Democratic President; 
Harry S. Truman, over the President's plan 
to raise taxes to cover spending contemplat- 
ed in the Fair Deal program and still keep 
the budget balanced. GEORGE thought the 
budget could be balanced by slashing Tru- 
man’s spending plans and leaving taxes at 
their current levels. 

GerorGE concedes that during the war years 
he was reputed, undeservedly, to have been 
unduly tender with corporations and 
wealthy people in tax matters as chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee. 

But a year ago he rose in wrath against 
the whittling away of tax exemptions for 
lower bracket income taxpayers, and he hor- 
rifled his more conservative followers with a 
proposal that exemptions for dependents be 
increased immediately from $600 to $800 and 
eventually to $1,000. This bombshell failed 
to detonate. 

When he is not fulfilling his function as 
pivot man in legislative and policy matters, 
GEORGE confines himself to his Mayflower 
Hotel rooms where he and his wife, whom he 
calls Miss Lucy, watch television and read. 
His habits are simple and he regards even 
White House receptions as above and beyond 
the call of duty. 

In view of GrorGe’s advanced age, it is no 
secret that several Georgia politicians are 
wogdering when he will step down and give 
somebody else a chance, because no one will 
have the chance unless he gives it to him. 

Asked if he might quit in 1956 and sup- 
port Herman Talmadge as his successor, 
GEORGE replied: 

“1 do not know if I can support anybody 
at that time. I am somewhat in the posi- 
tion of an old friend of mine in Savannah 
who said that when he died he wished to be 
carried back to Savannah to be buried be- 
cause every 2 years they would resurrect him 
at election time so he could vote. I do not 
know who would be my redeemer in such 
circumstances, and, therefore, I do not know 
whom I would vote for.” 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] paying tribute to 
the distinguished President pro tempore 
of the Senate, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Grorce], who is now occupying 
the chair. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri is most gratified that 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch had the 
wisdom to pay deserved tribute, as it did 
in the article presented by the junior 
Senator from Montana, to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia 
and President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, WALTER F. GEORGE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
the Chair may be permitted to do so, 
he desires to thank both the Senator 
from Montana, the Senator from Minne- 
sota, and the Senator from Missouri for 
their generous references to him. 


MEETING IN WASHINGTON OF NA- 
TIONAL BOARD MEMBERS OF FED- 
ERATION OF REPUBLICAN WOMEN 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 

should like to take about a minute to 

call attention to a meeting which took 
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place in Washington during the past 
3 or 4 days of a very dedicated group 
of women who are the national board 
members of an organization known as 
the Federation of Republican Women. 
They operate through 4,000 units or 
chapters and represent 500,000 women in 
the Republican Party. 

While, of course, they are affiliated 
with a political institution, the Republi- 
can Party, they, nevertheless, serve an 
extremely useful purpose in that they 
direct the attention of people everywhere 
to issues that constitute challenges at 
home and abroad. So I think I should 
commend the service they render to our 
country and their fellow citizens. 

They held a very constructive confer- 
ence and seminar in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, which included, among other things, 
addresses by Members of the Senate, 
visits to agencies of Government, and 
also a visit with the President of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1954 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 43, Senate bill 
752. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill to 
amend section 102 (a) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, so as to eliminate the re- 
quirement that privately owned stocks 
exported thereunder be replaced from 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
an amendment. 


SENATOR MAGNUSON, OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
Friday last my distinguished senior col- 
league, Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Was given a testimonial dinner at our 
State capital, Olympia, Wash. The din- 
ner was in honor of Senator Macnuson’s 
25 years of devoted public service, and 
was arranged by distinguished members 
of the State legislature. It was attend- 
ed by outstanding leaders from all over 
the State. On this occasion he received 
congratulatory messages from national 
leaders in business, labor, and civic af- 
fairs. 

Mr. President, it has been my distinct 
honor to be closely associated with Sen- 
ator Macnuson during 15 of his 25 years 
of brilliant public service. He first en- 
tered public life in 1930, when he was 
appointed special prosecuting attorney 
for King County, Wash. Two years later 
he was elected to the State legislature, 
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where he quickly became one of the 
leaders of that body. In 1934 he was 
elected prosecuting attorney of his home 
county. In 1936 he became the second 
Democrat ever to have been elected to 
the Congress from what is now the First 
Congressional District. He served con- 
tinuously in the House of Representa- 
tives until he was elected to the Senate 
in 1944. He was reelected in 1950, and 
is now 13th in seniority in the United 
States Senate. 

At the present time, Senator MAGNU- 
SON is serving as chairman of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
This is the first major chairmanship a 
Senator from the State of Washington 
has held since 1931, at which time Sen- 
ator Wesley Jones terminated his serv- 
ice as chairman of the old Senate Com- 
merce Committee. 

Senator Macnuson is the senior mem- 
ber of the delegation from our State, 
and members of both parties in the State 
of Washington owe a debt of gratitude 
to him for his leadership, inspiration, 
and constant help. 

Mr. President, I know of no one who 
has been more cooperative in working 
for the interests of our State and the 
Nation than has WARREN MAGNUSON. 
His long years of public service consti- 
tute one of the most valuable assets the 
people of the State of Washington have. 
As the junior Senator from Washington, 
I am honored indeed on this occasion 
to join with the people of our State in 
extending to him every good wish. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
me? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to join with my colleagues in this 
well-deserved salute to our good friend 
and able public servant from Washing- 
ton, the senior Senator from that State, 
WARREN MAGNUSON. 

It is not without reason that he is 
celebrating his silver anniversary in pub- 
lic life. Such celebrations do not just 
happen. In our democracy the voice of 
the people is heard, and when they find 
wanting a public servant whom they 
have elected they retire him from public 
service long before he has completed 25 
years of service. 

The people of Washington have not 
found WarrREN Macnuson wanting. He 
is an outstanding western legislator. He 
loves the West and fights for the West, 
as he fights for the Nation. Instinctively 
he is on the side of the people. His serv- 
ice to the Nation during the past 25 years 
covers the most tumultuous period in our 
history. Through depression, war, and 
cold war, WARREN MAGNUSON has meas- 
ured up in every way to the public trust. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EASTLAND in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Washingion yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 4 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
say how happy I am to have heard these 
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fine tributes to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], both the tribute by his colleague, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington {Mr. Jackson], and that 
couched in the eloquent words of our 
acting Democratic leader, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CLEMENTS]. 

For a number of years it has been my 
pleasure and my privilege to serve with 
the senior Senator from Washington in 
the Senate, and previously I served with 
him in the House of Representatives. I 
know how able, how devoted, and how 
brilliant he is. I know the fine leader- 
ship he displays in working, laboring, and 
fighting for the advancement of the pro- 
grams designed to promote the welfare 
and the happiness of all the people. 

I congratulate the State of Washing- 
ton on having two such brilliant and out- 
standing Senators as Senator MAGNUSON 
and Senator Jackson. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
me? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague the junior Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with my colleague and long- 
time friend the junior Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson], as well as 
with the acting majority leader, the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], and the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL I in the compliments 
they are bestowing this day on the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
NUSON]. 

I, too, hare had the pleasure of serv- 
ing in the House of Representatives with 
him, and I wish to say that, in my opin- 
ion, hes one of the great men the North- 
west has produced, and that those of us 
who come from that area in particular 
look to him for leadership, advice, and 
counsel. 

I am happy that he has completed 25 
years of public service in the public good; 
and I only hope that the next 25 years 
will see a continuation of the outstand- 
ing activities of this man, who has repre- 
sented so well his State and the Nation. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EAST- 
LAND in the chair). Let the present oc- 
cupant of the Chair state that for many 
years he has served on the Judiciary 
Committee with the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], who has 
been an outstanding member of that 
committee. 

From the Chair’s observation, the 
Chair does not believe that any other 
Member of Congress has succeeded in 
having passed more legislation of bene- 
fit to his people and the people of the 
Nation than has the senior Senator 
from Washington. Senator Macnuson 
is a distinguished Member of this body 
who has made great accomplishments for 
his State, for the great western region, 
and for the Nation; and the Chair hopes 
for him many more years of successful 
public service. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
me? 
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Mr. JACKSON. I am glad to yield to 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
NEUBERGER]. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Washington very much. 

Mr. President, I should like to speak 
very briefly and associate myself with 
the tribute being paid to the senior Sen- 
ator from the State of Washington, WAR- 
REN MAGNUSON. 

Mr. President, no other two States have 
problems which are more closely related 
and are more in common than do the 
States of Oregon and Washington, which 
share the great Columbia River, the prin- 
cipal resource of the Pacific Northwest. 

Whenever there has been a question of 
whether the resources of that area 
should be developed in the public inter- 
est or for special interests, the senior 
Senator from Washington, WARREN G. 
Macnuson, has always been found fight- 
ing for the public interest. For exam- 
ple, within the next 2 weeks there will 
be introduced proposed legislation, bear- 
ing the names of many Members of this 
body, providing for the public, Federal 
multipurpose development of Hells Can- 
yon, the greatest hydroelectric-power 
site left on the North American Conti- 
nent. Everyone knows, so it is almost 
unnecessary to state, that in the fore- 
front of that battle will be found the 
senior Senator from Washington. Long 
before I came to this body, I was writing 
about such developments in the Pacific 
Northwest; I believe I wrote the first 
magazine article about Grand Coulee 
Dam, in Harper’s magazine. Even then, 
I found WARREN MAGNUSON, as a mem- 
ber of his State legislature, taking wise 
leadership in the fight for the proper de- 
velopment of the resources of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

I wish to say that my senior colleague 
from the State of Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
has asked me to express for him, as well 
as on behalf of myself, our gratitude to 
the State of Washington, our neighbor- 
ing State across the Columbia River, for 
sending to the Senate so able a senior 
Senator as WARREN G. MAGNUSON, who 
has taken such keen and outstanding an 
interest in the problems of both States. 

I appreciate very much indeed, Mr. 
President, the courtesy of the junior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr.Jackson] in 
yielding to me at this time. 

Mr. JACKSON. I now yield to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GORE]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it is wor- 
thy of consideration by his colleagues in 
the Senate that the State of Washing- 
ton has recognized in a formal way the 
outstanding service, noble character, and 
fine talents of its distinguished senior 
Senator [Mr. MAGNUSON]. Such recog- 
nition certainly has the approval of all 
his colleagues. 

Having served with WARREN MAGNU- 
son in both Houses of Congress for 17 
years, I feel that I know the man, and 
know the statesman. 

The junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER! has just referred to his con- 
sistent fight for the development of the 
resources of the Northwest in the public 
interest. I can testify to the correct- 
ness of the statements of the junior 
Senator from Oregon; but I should like 
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to broaden the scope of the description 
of the service of the senior Senator from 
Washington. I have seen him fight for 
the development of the resources of the 
entire country, for the benefit of all the 
people. In 17 years I have never known 
of WaRREN MaGNnusov, either as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress or as a Senator, 
taking either a niggardly or a niggling 
attitude. He possesses the ability to rec- 
ognize the national interest. It is his 
philosophy that a program which is good 
for the New England section of the 
United States is likewise good for his 
section of America, and, indeed, for all 
America, He has viewed the problems 
confronting him and his colleagues dur- 
ing the vexatious years of his service in 
that light, and has brought to both 
Houses of Congress and to the leadership 
of his State the kind of vision, courage, 
and warm human compassion that we 
seldom see. 

The senior Senator from Washington 
is a proper subject of honor, and it is 
well that his service should be accorded 
proper honor. As he goes on through 
the years in the fullness of his manhood, 
serving still further and with greater 
ability and increased strength, we shall 
see him become more renowned. The 
able assistance, fine enthusiasm, and 
outstanding ability of his brilliant junior 
colleague will add not only to his stature, 
but the stature and renown of the State 
of Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I am 
honored to follow my colleague from 
Tennessee in saying a few words about 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Washington, WARREN MAGNUSON. 

I became a Member of the House of 
Representatives in 1939, and came to 
know the then Representative MAGNUSON. 
We have been very close personal friends 
since those days, both in the House of 
Representatives, and later in the United 
States Senate. 

Senator Macnuson knows how to get 
along with his colleagues in both Houses 
of Congress, and he always maintains 
a very friendly attitude toward members 
of the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment. 

One thing which should be pointed out 
is that the two Senators from Washing- 
ton constitute a wonderful team, work- 
ing not only for the welfare of the Na- 
tion, but for the development of the great 
Pacific Northwest. They have always 
worked together. They have supported 
each other as Representatives from the 
State of Washington, and they have stood 
together as Senators for the advance- 
ment of that great area. 

No section of the United States has 
made more remarkable progress agricul- 
turally than has the Pacific Northwest. 
Land is being reclaimed, irrigated, and 
developed. Large areas, which not many 
years ago were arid, have come into cul- 
tivation. Rivers are being harnessed. 
Mineral resources are being utilized. 
New industries have been brought to the 
Pacific Northwest. 

I think one of the main reasons why 
this great development has taken place 
has been the excellent leadership which 
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the senior Senator from Washington has 
given in all efforts looking toward a 
greater Northwest. In these efforts, he 
has been joined by his distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson]. 

As my junior colleague [Mr. Gore] has 
said, the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton not only thinks about the Pacific 
Northwest but appreciates the impor- 
tance of developing all the resources of 
the entire Nation. In our fight for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, we have had 
no better friends than the Senators from 
Washington and their associates from 
the State of Oregon. 

I have served on several committees 
with the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton. He knows how to get things done. 
He presents his facts in a quiet but force- 
ful way. Many times in committees and 
on the floor of the Senate, as well as the 
House of Representatives, I have seen 
him present an amendment which might 
have seemed minor, but which would 
prove to be very important in promot- 
ing the development and progress of a 
great section, and his point would usually 
prevail. 

It should also be pointed out that he 
has always been a great friend of Alaska. - 
I think the Alcan Highway and the de- 
velopment of many of the resources of 
Alaska, bringing this great Territory 
closer to our country, have been the re- 
sult of his foresight, his devotion, and 
his energy. 

I feel that the important Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the Senate, with its wide jurisdiction 
over the transportation and communica- 
tion systems of our country, is very for- 
tunate in having as its chairman this 
young man of great ability, energy, and 
experience, with the know-how which he 
has acquired over the years. In my 
opinion, he will be one of the great chair- 
men of all time of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Not only have the people of the Pacific 
Northwest been fortunate in having the 
two present Senators from Washington 
representing them in legislative bodies in 
the Nation’s Capital during all these 
years, but I think they have made a no- 
table contribution to the general welfare 
of the United States. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished junior Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. President, it is always a great sat- 
isfaction to realize that a State which 
has been ably served for a quarter of a 
century officially recognizes the distin- 
guished and outstanding service of one of 
its public servants. It is even more grati- 
fying to note that the distinguished serv- 
ant so honored is in the legislative 
branch of the Government, because in 
that field it is sometimes harder to leave 
a lasting impact than it is in the other 
two branches of Government, the judi- 
ciary and the executive. 

We who serve with Senator Macnuson, 
the senior Senator from Washington, are 
gratified to know that the people of his 
home community, of his home State, in 
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the great Northwest, recognize and ap- 
preciate his greatness as much as do 
those of us who have served with him in 
the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate. 

It has been my privilege to serve with 
Senator MacNnuson for 17 years. I know 
the great impact he made in his efforts 
to give America a first-rate merchant 
marine, in order to provide the ships that 
were necessary for us to win victory in 
World War II. I know what he has done 
for the development of the natural re- 
sources of the Pacific Northwest. 

I also know of the great faith and 
understanding he has in the leadership 
that has come to him officially in the 
present Congress through the chairman- 
ship of one of the most important com- 
mittees of the United States Senate, I 
refer to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which has wide- 
spread jurisdiction over many important 
resources and developments, including 
communications and transportation. 

Senator Macnuson is well qualified to 
perform those tasks. He has been well 
qualified to perform all the other great 
services he has rendered in Congress, as 
a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and of other committees. His 
work has been outstanding. Therefore, 
Iam glad to join with my colleagues in 
expressing appreciation of the wonder- 
ful recognition, deservedly due him, ac- 
corded him by the people of his home 
State on the 25th anniversary of his 
legislative service. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
has been my privilege to know Senator 
Macnuson for many years. Ever since 
I became a junior Member of the Sen- 
ate, he has gone out of his way to show 
kindness to me and to give me the bene- 
fit of wise counsel, for which I have 
always been very grateful. 

I am glad to note that the people and 
the legislature of his home State are ac- 
cording him the honor which is justly 
his due. 

Although Senator MAGNUSON is per- 
haps known primarily in the Northwest 
as one who is interested in such out- 
standing projects as public power and 
the development of American maritime 
interests, I first knew him when he was 
interested equally as much in airpower. 

Few people realize that most of the 
bombers which have helped to build up 
our airpower in recent years were de- 
signed and most of them built in Seattle, 
Wash. The greatest bomber of its day, 
the B-17, followed by the B-29, which 
was built toward the end of World 
War II. then the B-50, and now the new 
intercontinental jet bomber, the B-52, 
were all either designed or built in the 
State of Washington. 

I believe that Senator MAGNUSON has 
shown as much understanding of air- 
power as has any other Member of the 
Senate. 

When I was connected with the Air 
Force, his advice and assistance were of 
great help to all in that branch of the 
service. 

For these and many other reasons, it 
is with a great deal of pleasure and re- 
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spect that I join my colleagues in ex- 

i congratulations to our dear 
friend and colleague, Senator WARREN 
MAGNUSON. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished junior Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to avail myself of this opportunity to 
associate myself with the Senators who 
have spoken words of congratulation and 
of commendation to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Washington upon 
the completion by him of a quarter of a 
century of public service. 

It has been my privilege to serve on 
the Committee on Appropriations with 
Senator Macnuson and to have been as- 
sociated with him on the floor of the 
Senate since he first became a Member 
of the Senate. I know of his earnest 
and unfaltering interest in the develop- 
ment and conservation of the natural re- 
sources of the United States. I worked 
with him on legislation which affects the 
agricultural interests of the Nation. I 
know that no one would refer to his 
public service without mentioning his 
contribution to the maritime industry 
and the development of electric power. 

It is unusual for one to have served 
25 years and still to be a comparatively 
young man. It is even more unusual for 
one of Senator Macnuson’s age to have 
attained the seniority he has attained in 
the Senate. I believe he is 13th in 
seniority in the Senate. His long service 
has brought to him increasing responsi- 
bilities in the form of the cheirmanship 
of one of the most important committees 
of the Senate, as well as by way of mem- 
bership on other committees. All of us 
understand what seniority means in this 
body. 

I congratulate Senator Macnuson, and 
I commend those in his home State who 
have honored him on this eventful anni- 
versary. I congratulate the great State 
of Washington and the great Northwest 
and these United States upon the assur- 
ance that they will have the benefit of 
Senator Macnuson’s service, predicated, 
as it is, upon broad experience in the 
Senate, for many years to come. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
to the senior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is a 
high privilege and a great pleasure for 
me to join in paying tribute to Senator 
Macnuson, of Washington. The State of 
Washington is very fortunate in being 
represented in the Senate of the United 
States by two such distinguished and 
aggressive men as Senator MAGNUSON 
and Senator JACKSON. 

In the tributes which have been paid, 
enumeration has been made of the legis- 
lative enactments to which Senator Mac- 
nuson has made notable contributions 
during his 25 years of public service. 

I wish to say a word concerning his ac- 
tivities on behalf of the farmers of the 
State of Washington. I do not know of 
anyone in the Senate who has been more 
cognizant of the problems of the farmers, 
particularly those of the great North- 
west, than has Senator Macnuson, ably 
assisted by his colleague, Senator JACK- 
son.’ I wish particularly to refer to the 
work he has done in the field of the fruit 
industry in the Pacific Northwest—leg- 
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islation of benefit to the fruit industry 
he has introduced and has had passed. 
He has insisted invariably that in con- 
nection with our foreign trade program 
we should not follow a course of action 
which would amount in effect to uproot- 
ing thousands of acres of orchards. That 
is what would happen if the profits were 
taken out of that enterprise; and it would 
have happened except for the very effec- 
tive work done by Senator MAGNUSON and 
his colleague and other Senators, one of 
whom I see on the floor, the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND), all of whom 
have worked together on the problems 
which have confronted the fruit indus- 
try of the Nation. Senator MAGNUSON 
has a great record of true friednship for 
the farmers of his State and of the coun- 
try, but always on the merits of the issue, 
not on the basis of seeking to get some- 
thing to which the farmers are not ac- 
tually entitled. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] has mentioned the fact that 
the senior Senator from Washington has 
made notable contributions in the field 
of aviation. I have worked with him, as 
the junior Senator from Washington 
knows, in connection with aviation prob- 
lems pertaining to Alaska and the Ha- 
waiian Islands. His fine record on that 
issue speaks for itself, as does his record 
in regard to Air Force defense. He and 
his colleague {Mr. JACKSON] represent a 
great State of the Pacific Northwest, the 
State of Washington, as the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] and 
I represent the State of Oregon. Weare 
aware of the threat posed by the tongue 
of Siberia which is sticking out at us 
across the very narrow martime area 
near Nome, Alaska. We know who 
would be hit first if the Russian air might 
should ever leave Siberia or Big Diamede, 
and start toward the United States. 
When we read the Recor we become 
cognizant that the senior Senator from 
Washington recognizes the importance 
of strong defenses in that area as well 
as of strong defenses in the entire Pacific 
Northwest. The people of our section of 
the Nation are greatly indebted to the 
senior Senator from Washington for the 
work he has done in the field of air 
defense. 

As was mentioned by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russi], the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington has made very val- 
uable contributions with reference to 
maritime problems. For a long time 
thousands of workers in the State of 
Washington have owed a great debt to 
the senior Senator from Washington so 
far as their livelihood is concerned. It 
is my opinion that the shipyards there 
would not have been developed to the 
importance which they now have had 
not the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton worked so hard in their behalf and 
in behalf of the workers employed by 
them. 

In the field of power development and 
irrigation and the maximum develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the 
Pacific Northwest, he has no peer in the 
Senate of the United States. It is a 
great pleasure to me to work shoulder to 
shoulder with him, as we shall be work- 
ing together on the floor of the Senate 
next week on a matter involving a great 
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natural resource development for the 
improvement of our section of the coun- 
try, because the senior Senator from 
Washington recognizes, as do the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], and other Senators, that the 
economic value of our section of the 
United States depends upon the develop- 
ment of the maximum potential of its 
great rivers, such as the Columbia and 
the Snake. 

The senior Senator from Washington 
has become a symbol, a personification, 
of the maximum of development of the 
potentialities of the vast resources of the 
great Northwest. The people of the 
State of Washington owe him a very 
great debt, because his statesmanship 
has brought benefits to the State of 
Washington, not in the millions of dol- 
lars, Mr. President, but actually in the 
billions of dollars, when we begin to eval- 
uate his public service over a quarter of 
a century. 

Therefore, Mr. President, because of 
his record and because it is thrilling to 
pay tribute to the living, and always sad 
to pay tribute to the dead, I particularly 
enjoy this opportunity to pay tribute to 
a great living statesman, the senior Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I deem 
it a great honor to have this opportunity 
to participate in the tributes which are 
being paid to our distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], I have known 
him for a great many years. My asso- 
ciation with him commenced many years 
before I came to the Senate of the United 
States. I visit his State frequently, and 
when he visits Montana I wish to say 
that no Senator of the United States is 
more sincerely welcome in Montana than 
is the distinguished senior Senator from 
Washington. We have worked together 
over the years on problems concerned 
with the development of the natural re- 
sources of the great West. The notable 
progress which has been made in the 
Columbia Basin in recent years can be 
attributed largely to the splendid work 
of the able senior Senator from Wash- 
ington and his colleague. 

I recall my association with former 
Senator Bone, of Washington. We 
traveled through the State of Montana 
and the State of Washington on many 
occasions and in the Congress we worked 
together on power and reclamation 
projects. In like manner I have been 
associated with the present senior Sena- 
tor from Washington and no one has 
worked more diligently, more effectively, 
and more efficiently for the program pro- 
viding for the development of the Co- 
Iumbia Basin, which has brought about 
such tremendous growth and progress 
in that section of the country, than has 
the senior Senator from Washington. 

I remember, Mr. President, when I 
first used to visit Seattle, 50 years ago. 
The situation was then entirely different 
from what it is now. There is now a 
huge power development there which has 
brought industry into that area in such 
large volume that it has become one of 
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the great industrial sections of the 
United States. It is one of the marvels 
of American industrial growth. 

Mr. President, the work of the senior 
Senator from Washington in the Senate 
has had the commendation of every Sen- 
ator who knows of his able work and 
effective contributions in connection 
with the great power, reclamation, and 
irrigation programs which we have had 
under consideration here in the Senate 
over the years. 

I deem it a great honor to be able to 
say these few words in support of my 
good friend the senior Senator from 
Washington; and while I am on my feet 
I wish to extend to his colleague, the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], my sincere felicitations on the 
splendid work he is doing. 

I am proud to be associated with both 
of those great Senators, Mr. President. 
They are making vital contributions, not 
only to the development of their own 
State, but to the development of the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
enjoyed the complimentary statements 
which have been made concerning the 
senior Senator from Washington on the 
anniversary of the start of his public 
service. He was one of the most active 
Members of this body when I first came 
to the Senate. He attracted my atten- 
tion because of his fine energy, his ef- 
forts, his persistence, and insistence on 
everything pertaining to the develop- 
ment of his particular area and of the 
country asa whole. Later, as a member 
of the Public Works Committee, I 
traveled through portions of that great 
area including several stops in his won- 
derful home State, and saw some of the 
fine results which have been achieved 
and various projects in which he had 
had a part. 

My impression is that he has been one 
of the most active Members of the Sen- 
ate. After all, Mr. President, results are 
the real test of a Senator; results are 
what count. 

I used jokingly to say to him that I 
believed he carried around a pocketful 
of amendments. Regardless of what 
bill might be under consideration, he 
could pull an amendment out of his 
pocket that would change a bill some- 
what more to his thinking and his ideas. 
That is my way of saying that he is ac- 
tive and diligent. There have been a 
great number of Magnuson amend- 
ments, and many of them have pre- 
vailed. 

Iam very glad to join with other Sen- 
ators who are paying these deserved 
tributes. I consider the senior Sen- 
ator from Washington to be a very valu- 
able Member of the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I have been delighted 
to hear so many of my Democratic col- 
leagues pay tribute to the distinguised 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson]. Senator MAGNUSON is not 
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a Democrat at all; he is a Theodore 
Roosevelt-Bob La Follette-George Nor- 
ris Republican, and has been such all 
his life. 

Senator Macnvuson was born at Moor- 
head, Minn., less than half a mile across 
the Red River from Fargo, N. Dak., and 
about 24 miles from where I was born. 
I have known him for most of his life. 

Senator Macnuson was a student at 
the University of North Dakota, where 
he attended the agricultural college. 
He played quarterback on the football 
team of the Agricultural College of the 
University of North Dakota. 

Most important of all, when he was 
practically an orphan, by whom was he 
educated? By the Republican national 
committeeman from North Dakota, Mr. 
William Stern. Mr. Stern was not only 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, but also for many years 
was Republican national committeeman 
from North Dakota, and for a long time 
Senator Macnuson was his protege. 

Mr. Stern was responsible not only for 
Senator Macnuson’s academic educa- 
tion but also trained him along po- 
litical lines. The views which Senator 
Maanuson holds about public power, 
rural electrification, conservation, and 
similar programs, he received from Wil- 
liam Stern, the former head of the Re- 
publican Party in North Dakota. 

Senator Macnuson has done a mag- 
nificent job in connection with Alaska. 
Some time ago he was a member of a 
subcommittee investigating Federal pen- 
itentiaries, and was himself in charge 
of the investigation of penitentiaries in 
Alaska and Hawaii. That is a subcom- 
mittee which never receives any head- 
lines. A Senator who is a member of 
that subcommittee will sometimes get up 
at 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning, go 
to a penitentiary, and learn at first hand 
what kind of food the prisoners or in- 
mates are receiving. He investigates the 
living conditions; he determines whether 
there has been any discrimination 
among inmates in connection with their 
civil liberties. He investigates also the 
conditions of solitary confinement to 
which inmates may be subjected. 

Senator Macnuson did excellent work 
in the investigation of prisons in Alaska, 
particularly the prison at Anchorage, a 
wooden building in which the lives of 
the inmates were endangered during 
their entire terms of confinement. The 
structure was a disgrace to the United 
States. Senator Macnuson succeeded in 
having the present fireproof building 
erected. 

Senator Macnuson performed magnif- 
icent work in the development of North- 
west Airlines, which started at Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul and continued across 
the Pacific Ocean to Alaska and Hawaii. 
I was delighted to learn a few days ago, 
after the President had issued an* order 
practically barring Northwest Airlines 
from flying to Hawaii, that through the 
diligent efforts of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYEI, who was assisted by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Washing- 
ton, the Executive order was revoked. 
That great airline is now continuing to 
fly passengers to Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Senator Macnuson, who was a poor 
boy when he was reared in North Dakota 
and Minnesota, did every kind of work 
imaginable ona farm. He shucked corn 
and bundled wheat. He was an expert 
operator of a threshing machine. He 
hauled grain to the elevator. He plowed 
and harrowed and did every kind of farm 
work imaginable. Therefore, as a Sen- 
ator he is intimately acquainted with 
the problems of farmers, which is per- 
haps one important reason why he has 
been so earnestly engaged in trying to 
solve their problems, 

I am delighted that his colleague, the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington, has called to our attention 
the fact that the people of the State of 
Washington honored Senator MAGNUSON 
a few days ago by tendering him a din- 
ner commemorating 25 years of distin- 
guished public service. I know that if 
the people of North Dakota and also, I 
believe, the people of western Minnesota, 
had realized that such a dinner was to 
be given for Senator Macnuson, they 
would have flooded the banquet with 
telegrams expressing their appreciation 
for the many things which the senior 
Senator from Washington has done for 
the rank and file of the people of those 
two States. 


PROGRAM FOR TUESDAY, MARCH 8 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
should like to state the program for next 
Tuesday, as it is the intention of the 
acting majority leader to move that the 
Senate adjourn until that day. On 
Tuesday, in addition to the call of the 
Executive Calendar, it is the intention 
to take up Calendar No. 40, Senate bill 
941; Calendar No. 41, Senate bill 942; 
and Calendar No. 42, Senate bill 1051. 

The bills referred to by Mr. CLEMENTS 
are, respectively, as follows: 

S. 941, to amend section 13 of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, as amended, to authorize 
the Federal land banks to purchase certain 
remaining assets of the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation; 

S. 942, to repeal Public Law 820, 80th 
Congress (62 Stat. 1098), entitled “An act to 
provide a revolving fund for the purchase 
of agricultural commodities and raw mate- 
rials to be processed in occupied areas and 
sold; and 

S. 1051, to amend section 8a (4) of the 
Commodity Exchange Act, as amended. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. May I inquire when 
House bill 4259, the Revenue Act of 1955, 
is to be taken up? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Iam not in a posi- 
tion at this time to tell the Senator a 
specific date. However, it is certainly 
the intention of the acting majority lead- 
er to move that bill along as rapidly as 
yossible. 

Mr. LANGER. Would the distin- 
guished Senator say that it might be 
taken up sometime next week? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I do not wish to be 
placed in that position at present, be- 
cause there are some other measures on 
the calendar which likewise have cer- 
tain priority. However, I can assure the 
Senator that the revenue bill will not be 
unduly delayed. It is the intention and 
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the hope of the acting majority leader 
that action can be taken on that meas- 
ure, which is of such vital importance to 
so many, at the earliest date consistent 
with the wishes of those on both sides of 
the aisle with respect to it, and also an- 
other bill on the calendar, 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE AND ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1954 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 752) to amend section 
102 (a) of the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954, so as 
to eliminate the requirement that pri- 
vately owned stocks exported thereun- 
der be replaced from Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
unfinished business is S. 752, a bill to 
repeal the buy-back provision of Public 
Law 480, which was passed last year. 
The measure is noncontroversial. It 
largely affects—in fact, it solely affects— 
the United States cotton industry. 

Under Public Law 480, a cotton ship- 
per, when he sold cotton, was obligated 
to repurchase from the stocks of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation the same 
number of bales of cotton, of the same 
grade, and of the same staple. 

The bill under consideration repeals 
the buy-back provision for the reason 
that that provision cannot work in the 
case of cotton. 

The world price of cotton and the 
American price of cotton are about the 
same. American cotton shippers have 
found that when they have to buy back 
from the stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation an amount of cotton equal to 
that which they have sold, frequently the 
prices of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration cotton are 2 or 3 cents a pound 
above the selling price. That prevents 
the sale of the cotton. 

Then, too, it has been found that fre- 
quently the stocks of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation do not contain the 
same grade and staple of cotton as that 
which has been exported; therefore, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation cannot 
make the sale. 

The bill has been endorsed by the 
Department of Agriculture. Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture James A. Mc- 
Connell testified in favor of it before 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

The bill has been endorsed also by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Cotton Council, the National 
Grange, and the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute. In fact, all the farm organizations 
and all other organizations concerned 
have endorsed the bill. 

The subcommittee held extensive 
hearings, and not a single witness ap- 
peared in opposition to the measure. 
The bill is noncontroversial, and I urge 
its enactment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry was, on page 2, 
line 11, after the word “amended.”, to 
insert: 

The commodity set-aside established for 
any commodity under section 101 of the 
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Agricultural Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 897), shall 
be reduced by a quantity equal to the quan- 
tity of such commodity financed hereunder 
which is exported from private stocks, 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 102 (a) 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 102. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out agreements concluded by the President 
hereunder, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, in accordance with regulations issued 
by the President pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section, (1) shall make available for 
sale hereunder to domestic exporters, sur- 
plus agricultural commodities heretofore or 
hereafter acquired by the Corporation in the 
administration of its price-support opera- 
tions, and (2) shall make funds available 
to finance the sale and exportation of surplus 
agricultural commodities, whether from pri- 
vate stocks or from stocks of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. In supplying such com- 
modities to exporters under this subsection 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall not 
be subject to the sales price restrictions 
in section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended. The commodity set-aside es- 
tablished for any commodity under section 
101 of the Agricultural Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 
897), shall be reduced by a quantity equal to 
the quantity of such commodity financed 
hereunder which is exported from private 
stocks.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record, immediately following 
the passage of S. 752, the report on the 
bill. 


There being no objection, the report 
(No, 40) was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to whom was referred the bill (S. 752) 
to amend section 102 (a) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, so as to eliminate the requirement that 
privately owned stocks exported thereunder 
be replaced from Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation stocks, having considered the same, re- 
port thereon with a recommendation that it 
do pass with an amendment. 

This bill which would repeal the buy-back 
provision of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, Public Law 
480, 83d Congress, was favorably considered 
by a subcommittee. The subcommittee’s re- 
port is attached hereto and fully explains the 
bill and the amendment: 


“REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE AND FORESTRY ON S. 752 


“Your Subcommittee on Agricultural Ex- 
ports, to whom was referred the bill (S. 752) 
to amend section 102 (a) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, so as to eliminate the requirement that 
privately owned stocks exported thereunder 
be replaced from Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation stocks, having considered the same re- 
port thereon with the unanimous recommen- 
dation that it pass with an amendment. 

“The report of the Department of Agri- 
culture recommending enactment of this 
bill as amended by the subcommittee amend- 
ment is set out at the end of this report. 
Representatives of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the National Grange, and 
the National Cotton Council as well as repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agriculture 
testified in support of the bill at the hear- 
ings held by your subcommittee, and it has 
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also been endorsed by the American Cotton 
Shippers Association, the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, and the National 
Grain Trade Council. No witnesses testified 
in opposition to the bill. 

“This bill would remove the requirement 
that exporters of privately owned stocks un- 
der the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d 
Cong.) acquire an equivalent quantity of 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. At 
present such acquisition is required by sec- 
tion 102 (a) of that act whenever the Cor- 
poration is in a position to supply the com- 
modity. 

“The necessity of locating and purchasing 
replacements from stocks owned or under 
loan to the Corporation (which in the case 
cf cotton, for most qualities, is currently 
priced above the market) hampers trade by 
delaying sales, increasing prices, and adding 
unnecessary administrative detail. Since 
generally under the price-support program 
surplus stocks flow to the Corporation, there 
does not appear to be any advantage to the 
Government in requiring replacement from 
Corporation stocks. Rather such require- 
ment may cause the Government additional 
expense by increasing the Corporation's vol- 
ume of loans, acquisitions, and sales. For 
example an exporter of privately owned cot- 
ton under Public Law 480 must now replace 
that cotton with cotton owned or under 
loan to the Corporation. Under these cir- 
cumstances it may be expected that the cot- 
ton coming out of CCC owned or loan stocks 
will be replaced by new cotton going under 
loan so that the net result of the present re- 
quirement is the addition of unnecessary 
redtape. On February 1 the market price for 
Middling 56-inch cotton at Memphis was 34 
cents per pound, while the price for CCC- 
owned cotton was 36.21 cents and CCC-loan 
cotton of the same quality was somewhere 
between 34 and 37 cents, depending on the 
amount the producer gets for his equity. 
While under the law, CCC could sell its cot- 
ton to replace that exported under title I of 
Public Law 480 at any price it might see fit, 
it has set such price at the price prescribed 
by Congress for sales for domestic use in or- 
der to encourage use of loan stocks rather 
than owned stocks and thereby reduce the 
quantity of loan cotton required to be taken 
over August 1, 1955. The exporter must take 
this difference in market price and replace- 
ment costs into account in determining the 
export price of the cotton to be delivered 
against the sale, and if it results in a higher 
export price for the cotton, transactions un- 
der Public Law 480 will be made that much 
harder to negotiate. 

“The amendment recommended by your 
subcommittee would add at the end of the 
bill the following new sentence: 

The commodity set-aside established for 
any commodity under section 101 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 897) shall be 
reduced by a quantity equal to the quantity 
of such commodity financed hereunder which 
is exported from private stocks.’ 

“This would require the set-aside under 
section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1954 to 
be reduced by the quantity of private stocks 
exported under title I of Public Law 480. 
This is in keeping with the original purposes 
of the Agricultural Act of 1954, section 103 
(a) (2) of which provides for reduction of 
set-aside through disposition of Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks under title I of 
Public Law 480. While many witnesses who 
testified at the hearings on the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 pointed out how useful the set- 
aside might be to meet emergency needs, the 
principal purpose of the set-aside was to in- 
sulate the existing surplus from the market 
so as to permit the new price-support pro- 
gram to function properly. Disposition of 
the set-aside as rapidly as possible by means 
designed to avoid interference with the price- 
support program was always intended and 
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provided for by the act. As is pointed out in 
the report of the Department of Agriculture 
title I sales constitute the only means of 
appreciably reducing the quantities of wheat 
and cotton in the set-aside; and it is there- 
fore desirable that all title I sales, whether 
from public or private stocks, be applied to 
such reduction. 
“The Department’s report on the bill is set 

out below. 

“JAMES O. EASTLAND, Chairman. 

“SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 

W. Kerr SCOTT. 

“MILTON R. YOUNG. 

“ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 


“DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

“Washington, D. C., February 17, 1955. 

“Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

“Chairman, Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, United States 
Senate. 

“DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply 
to your request of January 27, 1955, for a re- 
port on S. 752, a bill to amend section 102 
(a) of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, so as to eliminate 
the requirement that privately owned stocks 
exported thereunder be replaced from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks. 

“Subject to revision in accordance with 
the recommendation set out below, the 
Department would favor enactment of S. 752. 

“Section 102 (a) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 cur- 
rently provides that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall. make available for sale, 
under the act, surplus agricultural com- 
modities acquired by the Corporation in the 
administration of its price-support opera- 
tions, and shall make funds available to 
finance the sale and exportation of such 
commodities from its owned stocks, from 
loan stocks, or, if the Corporation is not in 
a position to supply the commodity out of 
its owned stocks, from privately owned stocks. 
That section also provides that to facilitate 
the use of private trade channels the Cor- 
poration, even though it is in a position to 
supply the commodity, may finance the sale 
and exportation of privately owned stocks 
under arrangements whereby the private ex- 
porter acquires the same commodity of com- 
parable value or quantity from CCC stocks. 

“The bill, S. 752, would amend section 102 
(a) to provide that the CCC shall make its 
stocks of surplus agricultural commodities 
available for sale under the act and shall 
make funds available to finance the sale and 
exportation of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties, whether from private stocks or from 
stocks of the CCC. As amended by S. 752, 
section 102 (a) would enable United States 
exporters making sales under the program 
to ship private stocks without making cor- 
responding purchases from CCC stocks. 

“The operation of this amendment would 
affect cotton primarily at this time. Be- 
cause the world price and the domestic mar- 
ket price of cotton are approximately the 
same, exporters can sell private stocks for 
export at competitive prices. Where this 
price relationship exists, and especially where 
these two prices approximate the support 
price as in the case of cotton, the overall 
advantages, including the net effect in re- 
ducing CCC holdings, will be equally as great 
whether surpluses are financed for export 
directly from private stocks or taken or re- 
placed from CCC owned or loan stocks. The 
amendment would be helpful in eliminating 
the redtape involved in the replacement 
procedure and the operation of the program 
would be facilitated both from the admin- 
istrative standpoint and from the stand- 
point of efficient operation of the program 
through private trade channels. 

“It must be noted, however, that title I 
sales constitute a major means of reducing 
the commodity set-aside, and are the only 
means of appreciably reducing the quantities 
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of wheat and cotton in the set-aside. If 
S. 752 were enacted in its present form, title 
I sales from private stocks would not result 
in reduction of the set-aside. It is, there- 
fore, recommended that the bill be amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: 

The commodity set-aside established for 
any commodity under section 101 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 897) shall 
be reduced by a quantity equal to the quan- 
tity of such commodity financed hereunder 
which is exported from private stocks.“ 

“Enactment of S. 752 would require no 
additional administrative or program funds. 

“The Bureau of the Budget advises this 
Department as follows: 

It is understood that amendment of sec- 
tion 102 (a) of Public Law 480 is necessary 
to remove from the language of this section 
an unforeseen impediment to the export of 
cotton under title I of the act. On this 
basis, you are advised that there would be 
no objection to enactment of S. 752 amended 
as recommended by the Department.’ 

“Sincerely yours, 
“TRUE D. Morse, 
“Under Secretary.” 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX. of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italic, 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman): 


“AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND 
ASSISTANCE Acr oF 1954 


. e . * * 


“Sec. 102. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out agreements concluded by the President 
hereunder, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, in accordance with regulations issued 
by the President pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section, (1) shall make available for 
sale hereunder [at such points in the United 
States as the President may direct] to do- 
mestie exporters, surplus agricultural com- 
modities heretofore or hereafter acquired by 
the Corporation in the administration of its 
price support operations, and (2) shall make 
funds available to finance the sale and ex- 
portation of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties [from stocks owned by the Corporation 
or pledged or mortgaged as security for price 
support loans or from stocks privately owned 
if the Corporation is not in a position to 
supply the commodity from its owned stocks: 
Provided, That to facilitate the use of pri- 
vate trade channels the Corporation, even 
though it is in a position to supply the com- 
modity, may finance the sale and exportation 
of privately owned stocks if the Corporation's 
stocks are reduced through arrangements 
whereby the private exporter acquires the 
same commodity of comparable value or 
quantity from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration], whether from private stocks or 
from stocks of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. In supplying such commodities to 
[private] exporters under [such arrange- 
ments] this subsection the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall not be subject to the sales 
price [restriction] restrictions in section 407 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 
The commodity set-aside established for any 
commodity under section 101 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 897) shall be 
reduced by a quantity equal to the quantity 
of such commodity financed hereunder 
which is exported from private stocks.” 


NOTICE OF AVAILABILITY OF HEAR- 
INGS ON HOUSE BILL 4259 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand the acting majority leader 
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is about to move that the Senate adjourn 
until Tuesday next. Before that is done, 
I should like to call to the attention of 
Members of the Senate the fact that the 
hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Finance on House bill 4259, to provide 
a l-year extension of the existing Cor- 
porate normal tax and of certain exist- 
ing excise-tax rates, and to provide a 
$20 credit against the individual income 
tax for each personal exemption, have 
been printed and are now available to 
all Senators. I have requested that the 
secretary for the minority make avail- 
able to each Member on this side of the 
aisle a copy of the hearings. I hope 
that majority Members on the other side 
of the aisle will also have the hearings 
made available to them and that each 
will receive a copy, in order that the 
hearings may be studied over the week- 
end. Sometimes a point is raised that 
there has not been a sufficient time to 
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read the hearings. The hearings are 
now available, and I hope that fact will 
expedite consideration of the tax bill 
next week. 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Tuesday, March 8, 1955, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate March 4, 1955: 
UNITED NATIONS 
William A. Kimbel, of South Carolina, to 
be the representative of the United States 
of America to the 10th session of the Eco- 
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nomic Commission for Europe of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

Kingsley Davis, of New York, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the Population Commission of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations for a term of 3 years expiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. 


FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD 


Clarence G. Morse, of California, to be a 
member of the Federal Maritime Board for 
the remainder of the term expiring June 30, 
1956, vice Louis S. Rothschild. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 

John Stephens Wood, of Georgia, to be a 
member of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board for the term of 3 years expiring 


March 4, 1958, vice Watson B. Miller, term 
expired. 


UNITED STATES Cracuir JUDGE 


Warren L. Jones, of Florida, to be United 
States circuit judge, fifth circuit, vice Louie 
W. Strum, deceased. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Fourth Object of Rotary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address which I delivered 
on Tuesday of this week at the Memphis 
Rotary Club. As Senators know, I have 
been concerned by the manner in which 
our policy has been proceeding in the Far 
East. I am glad that the President 
clarified it publicly to some extent this 
week when, at his press conference, he 
assured all that this Nation will not help 
Chiang invade the mainland. Iam glad 
also that the Secretary of State this week 
did not give Chiang assurances of help in 
support of the offshore islands. How I 
feel about this situation is expressed in 
my address to the Rotary Club. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a great honor that you have invited 
me to participate in your golden anniversary 
of Rotary. I have been rereading the object 
of Rotary. I want to talk with you briefly 
today about the fourth object. As all of you 
know, it is: “The advancement of interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideal of serv- 
ice.“ 

There is no greater need in the world today 
than just such organizations truly dedicated 
to just such an object. I am told that there 
are now 8,431 Rotary clubs, composed of 
396,000 Rotarians in 89 different countries. 
Your Rotary foundation is contributing 
much toward international understanding 
by sending students all over the world for a 
year's study. 

The activities of such an international 
group as yours, really working at the job of 
effectively carrying out the fourth object can 
contribute magnificently toward interna- 
tional understanding. 


I feel that we Americans today face three 
major problems. Broadly stated they are 
these: 

1. To preserve the peace. 

2. To preserve our constitutional liberties 
and our free way of life, and 

3. To preserve our economic health and 
prosperity. 

All three of these blend together and are 
really aspects of the same problem—the 
problem of preserving a free society. 

It is the first of these—the problems in- 
volved in preserving the peace—which I wish 
to discuss with you today and which fit in 
so well with your fourth object. 

Anyone would be less than frank to say 
that we are not today in a very delicate sit- 
uation in our international relations. Our 
world is balanced precaridusly between peace 
and war. 

We want peace—but what has caused me 
so much concern is the fear that we are for- 
ever on the verge of stumbling into war, with 
the very best of intentions to be sure but 
with disastrous consequences nevertheless. 

I think it is time that we raise our sights. 
We owe it to ourselves and to posterity to do 
so. We have been losing the forests in the 
trees. We haven't been able to see India 
for Matsu—we haven't been able to see Japan 
for Quemoy. 

If a major war is to be avoided we cannot 
blink at the fact that the position of the 
United States in Asia generally is deteriorat- 
ing steadily and that the Communists are 
gaining strength through improved tactics. 
If this trend continues the bulk of free Asia 
may follow China behind the Iron Curtain 
within the matter of a decade or so. Long 
before then, moreover, we may have lost 
whatever ability we now have to influence 
events. 

An Asian policy broad enough, bold enough, 
and flexible enough to reverse this dangerous 
drift must have the support not only of a 
preponderant majority of the people here at 
home, but also of our free allies in Europe. 
Like it or not, there is a situation in the 
world in which the only alternative to co- 
existence may be no existence, which could 
be the result of an atomic or hydrogen war. 
And coexistence is a two-way street—there 
has to be give and take on both sides. 

I don't think we have been proceeding in 
à very sophisticated way. For instance, we 
have just entered into a mutual defense 
treaty with Chiang Kai-shek. I was one of 
a minority who voted against it. In this 


treaty we mutually agree that if anyone at- 
tacks Formosa we will help Chiang and if 
anyone attacks the United States he in turn 
will help us. 

What's mutual about that? I have no 
objection to defending Formosa. I think 
that the United States has both a moral 
and a legal obligation to do so. Formosa 
and the Pescadores were liberated from 
Japan largely by our arms during World 
War II. Pending their final disposition we 
are in what amounts to a sort of trustee 
position. Chiang is there by our forbearance, 

We are, therefore, under obligations to 
defend Formosa, but let's not kid the world 
or ourselves by keeping up the fiction that 
Chiang is a great, dynamic force in Asia, 
and that he will be rushing over to defend 
the United States should anyone attack us 
in mutual exchange for our defense of 
Formosa, 

I thought my colleague, from Tennessee, 
ALBERT Gore, put it very well when he said: 

Of course, I have no sympathy whatso- 
ever with the Red Chinese claim to Formosa, 
but I believe that until final disposition of 
the islands is determined, neither Chiang 
nor the Reds have sovereign rights to them. 
In this respect the Formosa treaty falls short 
of meeting the definition of a treaty, because 
treaties are agreements between sovereign 
nations. Chiang’s government is not a soy- 
ereign nation, but a government in exile. 

Furthermore, Formosa, doesn't include 
Matsu and Quemoy. These offshore islands 
are within 5 miles of the China coast. To 
say that their defense is necessary to the 
defense of Formosa is about like saying that 
the defense of Staten Island, in front of 
the harbor of New York, is necessary to the 
defense of Bermuda. They may be impor- 
tant to the morale of Chiang Kai-shek but 
one cannot really expect the Chinese Com- 
munists to lie down and play dead with his 
forces that close to their harbors. 

I doubt if the administration intends to 
defend these islands. We are told that they 
must keep this unclear in order to confuse 
the Chinese Communists. The trouble is 
that it confuses us here at home, too, and 
it certainly confuses our allies. Thus dur- 
ing this past week we have seen Mr. Eden 
at the SEATO conference trying to clarify 
the situation as far as these islands are con- 
cerned and Mr, Dulles keeping it unclear. 

I had hoped that the administration had 
given up its go-it-alone policy. However, 
when we had the Formosa resolution before 
Congress, it was obvious that it took the 
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British, our strongest ally, by surprise. Evi- 
dently there had been no consultation. 

Unless the administration has a very firm 
rein on Chiang this is very dangerous busi- 
ness. His goal is to return to the mainland. 
I would rather see him there than Mao, but 
to be realistic I must say that he can't get 
there unless we put him there and that 
brings into play the Sino-Soviet defense 
treaty, which really is mutual. And Im not 
willing to pay that price, particularly when 
I believe that if the Chinese people ever 
successfully throw over the Communist re- 
gime they will not be looking to Chiang for 
leadership, but will be looking to some new 
force. 

One disturbing thing is that immediately 
after ratification of the Formosa treaty, 
Chiang announced that this meant the 
United States would defend Quemoy and 
Matsu even before Dulles indicated we would. 
At the very least, I prefer to have our policy 
announced by our own State Department, 
rather than by the Generalissimo. 

A Far Eastern policy tied to Chiang is al- 
most certainly doomed to fail, and by the 
time the failure is recognized it may be too 
late to disengage ourselves without grave 
loss of prestige. 

The key to the security of Asia lies instead 
in the development of dynamic centers of 
indigenous stability and power which will 
lend their own growing strength to that of 
their neighbors—with the military and eco- 
nomic power of America and the Western Al- 
liance discreetly in the background. 

The two major potential sources of such 
stability are Japan and India. The history 
of our generation in Asia may be written 
around what happens in these two nations, 
with one-fifth of the world’s population. 

If they remain free, there is every reason 
to believe that the bulk of Asia will remain 
free. If they go under, the Communists are 
likely to take over from Tokyo to Cairo. We 
must continue to defend and support the 
smaller nations now favorable to us, but we 
should not assume that they constitute a 
decisive, effective anti-Communist force. 

We must remember also that the real bul- 
wark of our strength in the world is the 
Western Alliance. For the past 2 years while 
the administration has fought the so-called 
war party within the Republican Party the 
Western Alliance has taken a back seat. The 
doctrine of massive retaliation enunciated 
for domestic political purposes along with 
the unleashing of Chiang Kai-shek fright- 
ened our allies. They would stand exposed to 
massive annihilation. 

Now the administration is again showing 
awareness of the Atlantic concept, but here, 
too, we have got to drop outworn theories 
and plan big things. My own strong convic- 
tion is that NATO must be more than just a 
military alliance. It must have political and 
economic ties as well in order to operate ef- 
fectively. We will be effective neither in 
Europe nor in Asia as long as the free world 
itself is divided on its approach, for the Com- 
munist world is not. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address which I was 
pleased to deliver on Washington's 
Birthday at Stephen's College in Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxc- 
ORD, as follows: 

PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


(Address by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY at 
Stephen’s College, Columbia, Mo., Feb- 
ruary 22, 1955) 

I am grateful to you for asking me to 
speak on the problems of American foreign 
policy instead of on the answers, It is a 
great deal easier to recognize the problems 
than it is to find the solutions to them, and 
I will frankly confess at the outset that 
I do not know the answers to many of the 
problems I am going to discuss with you. 

Still, it is helpful if one knows the prob- 
lem to which one is looking for an answer. 
Indeed, a precise definition of the problem 
may point to an answer. And in this field 
defining the problem is not so easy an ex- 
ercise as some people apparently think. 
There is a great temptation to oversimplify, 
and oversimplified problems lead to over- 
simplified solutions. 

Let us begin, however, by attempting to 
define our objective. What is it that we are 
really trying to achieve through our for- 
eign policy? 

The answer to this question, I think, is 
fairly simple. We want a world in which 
the American people can live securely, peace- 
fully, prosperously, and happily. That is 
what is at the bottom of our foreign policy— 
so far to the bottom that sometimes we 
lose sight of it and talk about the means 
by which we try to achieve it as if they 
were ends in themselves. 

Some of us may have strong cultural and 
sentimental ties with Western Europe, but 
the preservation of democracy in Western 
Europe is properly an objective of American 
foreign policy, not for these reasons, but 
because the communization of Western Eu- 
rope would immeasurably reduce the chances 
for the American people to live as they want 
to live. 

Some of us may have strong emotional 
feelings about the righteousness of the 
cause of Chiang Kai-shek and the iniquity of 
Chou En-lai, but the defense of Formosa 
is properly an objective of American for- 
eign policy, not for this reason, but because 
the occupation of Formosa by an unfriendly 
power would make the defense of the United 
States more difficult. 

Some of us may feel called upon in a 
spirit of Christian charity to feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked of Asia, but the success 
of the Indian 5-year plan is properly an ob- 
jective of American foreign policy, not for 
this reason primarily, however appealing it 
may be, but because a prosperous India can 
contribute to the peace and well-being of 
the American people while an impoverished 
India represents a positive threat to that 
peace and well-being. 

Keeping our eye on the end and not on 
the means will help us to limit our activi- 
ties and commitments somewhat, but even so 
our objective is a pretty big one and our 
national resources are limited. 

Despite our great wealth and power, we 
are not strong enough to arrange the world 
precisely as we would like it. Neither are 
we strong enough or secure enough to ignore 
the rest of the world. 

This seeming paradox sets the upper and 
lower limits of our foreign policy. Regard- 
less of our likes or dislikes, there are many 
things which we cannot do, and at the other 
end of the scale there are some things which 
we must do. 

Although we still occasionally hear voices 
urging upon us the doctrine of isolationism, 
I think the suicidal implications of that doc- 
trine have by this time been pretty well 
established. 

It is rather a curious thing, however, that 
some of the people who have been emo- 
tionally inclined toward isolationism have 
now swung to the other extreme. Whereas 
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formerly they wanted to have nothing at all 
to do with the rest of the world, they are now 
clamoring for all kinds of impossible inter- 
cessions. I am sure you are familiar with 
the type. They have what we might call 
ultimatum mentality. They demand that we 
tell the Soviet Union and Communist China 
to behave themselves or else. What is even 
worse, they demand that we have the effron- 
tery to tell one of our sovereign allies to do as 
we say “or else.” Apparently they are not at 
all concerned that the “else” in one case 
might be hydrogen warfare and in the other 
case the loss of a valued ally. 

One extreme is as bad as the other. The 
ostrich, which hides its head in the sand, is 
not particularly more stupid than the rhi- 
noceros, which charges at every noise it 
hears. 

Both of these extremes fail to take ade- 
quately into account four major interna- 
tional facts of this mid-20th-century world. 
These facts are: 

1. The existence of aggressive communism 
with sufficient resources and power to con- 
stitute serious threat to all free societies. 

2. The development of technology at an 
ever-increasing tempo. 7 

3. The dynamic urge for political inde- 
pendence and economic development which 
characterizes most of the non-Communist 
world, 

4. A shrunken world due to man's in- 
genuity. 

Any one of these facts, taken alone, would 
present a challenge to American foreign 
policy. But they are interrelated, and the 
problems presented by each become more 
acute and more difficult because of the exist- 
ence of the others, 

NATURE OF COMMUNIST THREAT 

Let us consider some of the implications 
of these facts, and let us begin with the 
nature of the threat posed by aggressive 
communism. 

This threat is only in part military. It 
is also in part economic and political. It 
has been most immediate, however, in its 
military aspects, and this is the form in 
which it is easiest to meet. 

Compared to our other problems, it is a 
relatively simple matter to draw a line 
around the Western Hemisphere or around 
Western Europe and to generate, in concert 
with our allies, enough military strength to 
create doubts in the minds of the potential 
aggressor as to his ability successfully to 
breach that line. 

In his first annual message to Congress 
in 1790, George Washington, whose birthday 
we celebrate today, said: “To be prepared 
for war is one of the most effectual means 
of preserving peace.” 

Well-meaning people have sometimes criti- 
cized our policy as being too heavily mili- 
taristic; but when you are confronted with 
overwhelming military power, you necessarily 
have to devote first attention to building 
some sort of a defense structure. While 
doing this we have by no means neglected 
the political and economic aspects of the 
Soviet threat, but I think the time has now 
come when we must give these aspects even 
greater attention. 


IMPLICATIONS OF HYDROGEN WEAPONS 


One reason for this is found in the second 
major international fact which I mentioned 
earlier—the ever-increasing tempo of tech- 
nological development. This is one of the 
factors which seems to me to make allout 
war a remote possibility, if, indeed, it is any 
longer possible at all. In the cobalt-coated 
hydrogen bomb, technology has given us 
something which, if it is not the absolute 
weapon, is at least so close to it as to raise 
grave questions as to whether its use would 
be self-defeating. Both the United States 
and the Soviet Union may very well at this 
moment have the mutual power of total 
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destruction. 
destruction. 

In dealing with nuclear weapons, you very 
quickly reach a point beyond which superior- 
ity becomes meaningless. If each side has 
the power to inflict a mortal blow upon the 
other, then it doesn’t matter if one side has 
twice as much power as the other. 

I once heard this point made in terms of 
less awesome weapons. For example: If I 
am pointing a .38-caliber pistol at you, and 
you are pointing a B-B gun at me, I have a 
very great superiority. But if we each in- 
crease our strength, so that I am pointing a 
.45-caliber pistol at you and you are pointing 
a .38-caliber pistol at me, then, although I 
would still have a superiority of sorts, it 
wouldn't really do me very much good in 
and of itself. 


GROWTH OF TECHNOLOGY 


As the military applications of technology 
make allout war more nearly impossible, and 
as the defensive strength of the free world 
increases in other respects, aggressive com- 
munism tends to shift its tactics from overt 
military action to other means. These other 
means cannot be met by military measures. 
They require a good deal of imaginative, 
constructive thinking on our part. 

The United States has risen—one might 
aimost say it has been thrust—to its present 
extraordinary position of wealth and prestige 
with only 6 percent of the world’s land area 
and only 7 percent of the world’s population. 
Other countries have more natural resources. 
Other countries have more people. But none 
has approached the United States in either 
total or per capita production. 

There is an old saying that “It’s what you 
do with what you have that counts.” Ameri- 
cans have done the most with what they had. 
The atmosphere of political and economic 
freedom which has always prevailed in the 
United States has had a great deal to do 
with it, but there is more to it than that. 

One of the great advantages which the 
United States has in world competition— 
perhaps at this moment in history the great- 
est single advantage—is our superior tech- 
nology. This superiority is so marked that 
we are apt to take it for granted. But it is 
not inherent. There is nothing peculiarly 
American about genius. Indeed, there is evi- 
dence to suggest that genius occurs with no 
more frequency per million Americans than 
per million non-Americans. The difference 
lies in the fact that the American system 
of education and of social organization makes 
possible a greater development of the talents 
which are inherent in all people. 

Recent studies, however, indicate that the 
Soviet Union is bending every effort to close 
the technological gap between itself and the 
United States. More scientists, engineers, 
and technicians are being trained in the 
Soviet Union than in the United States. 
And the evidence is that they are being well 
trained. This to me is an alarming fact, 
and one that we had better do something 
about. 

It seems to me, for example, extremely 
wasteful of talented manpower to draft 
bright young scientists into the Armed 
Forces. These people can make a greater 
contribution to the security of the United 
States by working in laboratories than by 
carrying a gun. 

We would also be well-advised to take 
steps to train more high school and college 
teachers in mathematics and the physical 
sciences. Our position in the world dic- 
tates such a course, quite apart from con- 
siderations of domestic policy and aid to 
education generally. 

I would not want it inferred from this, 
however, that our schools should emphasize 
science and technology to the exclusion, or 
even to the neglect, of the humanities and 
other fields of learning. As short as we are 
of technicians, it could still be argued that 


This includes, of course, self- 
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our technological progress has outstripped 
our social progress. One need only look at 
the impressive fact that although scientists 
have discovered how to blow us up, states- 
men haven't discovered how to keep them 
from it. 

It is important, therefore, that we main- 
tain, or if possible widen, the technological 
and economic gap between ourselves and the 
Soviet Union. At the same time, it is equal- 
ly important that we narrow that gap be- 
tween ourselves and the underdeveloped 
countries of the free world. 

The economic disparity between the 
United States and these countries is great— 
and it is growing at an increasing rate. 
This trend is not in our national interest. 

I have frequently said that the world 
today is one big neighborhood. Now, no 


matter how well off you may be yourselves,’ 


you cannot have a really good neighborhood 
if most of the families in it are on the verge 
of starvation. And the United States can- 
not continue rich and growing richer in this 
world neighborhood today so long as a ma- 
jority of the human race, in the words of 
Fairfield Osborn, is “living in a crisis whose 
monotone is interrupted only by catastro- 
phe.” 

People in this condition make poor custom- 
ers. They also make poor suppliers—and 
more and more of the materials our indus- 
try uses come from abroad. 

Thus, it is our national interest to encour- 
age the economic development of under- 
developed countries on economic grounds 
alone. Given the existence of the Soviet 
threat, it is also in our national interest on 
political and military grounds. From the 
military point of view, highly developed 
countries are better able to defend them- 
selves, and to join in measures of collective 
defense against overt aggression. From the 
political point of view, they are better able 
to defend themselves against subversion. 

The matter takes on particular urgency at 
this moment in history because of the third 
of the major international facts which I 
mentioned at the beginning; the drive for 
political independence and economic devel- 
opment in these underdeveloped countries. 
These twin urges pose different problems for 
American foreign policy. 


DRIVE FOR POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE 


The United States itself was born in a 
revolution against colonialism, and it has 
traditionally been anticolonial. Most Amer- 
icans can easily understand the desire of 
other people to govern themselves. 

Our history confirms that we sympathize 
with that desire. We set a target date for 
the independence of the Philippines and 
stuck by it. We allowed the people of Puerto 
Rico to work out their own destiny, and they 
freely chose to become a self-governing com- 
monwealth in association with the United 
States. We have turned down many oppor- 
tunities to acquire overseas colonies and pos- 
sessions. 

We have used our good offices, through the 
United Nations and in direct contacts, to 
hasten the withdrawal of colonial powers 
from other territories, many of which are 
now sovereign states. At the same time, 
however, we have found some of our prin- 
cipal allies in the world struggle against ag- 
gressive communism among the colonial 
powers of Europe. Because of our close rela- 
tions with these powers, we have been 
tarred throughout much of Africa and Asia 
with a kind of colonial guilt by association. 

For understandable, but also, I fear, ill- 
founded, reasons, we have too frequently 
sought to steer a middle course, torn be- 
tween military logic which dictated that we 
support our European allies on the one hand, 
and on the other hand our historic sympa- 
thies which dictated that we support the 
colonial peoples. After much travail of 
spirit, we have usually alined ourselves in 
the end with the colonial peoples. 
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Speaking now with the benefit of hind- 
sight over the last 10 years, I think we should 
have been much less equivocal about our 
position in these matters. I do not say that 
in any spirit of criticism of those who have 
been in charge of our policies, because I am 
not prepared to say that I would have done 
it differently myself—given the circum- 
stances which existed at the time. I am not 
one of those who believes in using hindsight 
to take an unfair advantage of someone in 
public office. Hindsight is useful only to 
the extent that it helps us to avoid mistakes 
in the future. But if we had it to do over, 
I would advocate a much stronger policy 
in favor of freedom and independence for 
the colonial areas of the world. It is not 
yet too late to adopt such a policy, and I be- 
lieve we are moving in that direction. Ac- 
tually, of course, more people have achieved 
political independence in the last decade 
than at any other comparable period of 
history. 


DRIVE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The record of economic development does 
not, unfortunately, show as much progress. 
A start—and on the whole, an encouraging 
start—has been made, but the difficulties 
are so complex that we do not as yet thor- 
oughly understand the problem. Here, espe- 
cially, we must guard against the tendency 
toward oversimplification against which I 
warned at the outset. There is a proneness 
in some quarters, and not least in some of 
the underdeveloped countries themselves, to 
think that massive doses of capital invest- 
ment, administered by the United States, 
will bring about the desired results. The 
problem is not that simple, nor is the cure 
that expensive. 

This is another field in which what the 
United States can do is limited, not only by 
our own resources but also by the attitudes 
of the people with whom we are dealing. 
After all, it is their countries we are talking 
about, and they can do as they please with 
them. We should—and we do—stand ready 
to help insofar as we properly can, but the 
initiative and most of the effort must come 
from the people who are being helped. 

Economic development is an exceedingly 
intricate process, consisting of many things, 
but one of its most important aspects is 
psychological. Economic development—or 
economic stagnation to look at the other side 
of the coin—is in part a state of mind. It is 
the result of a combination of circumstances 
which can rarely, if ever, be induced from 
without. The urge for economic develop- 
ment must be self-generated. 

At this point, it is important to distinguish 
between the urge for economic development 
and the simple desire for automobiles, air 
conditioners, and steel plants. Economic de- 
velopment is closely related to cultural at- 
titudes and social organization. Before a 
country can economically have automobile 
factories, it must have enough people with 
enough money to buy the automobiles, and 
it must have highways for the automobiles 
to run on. It must have an agricultural 
production efficient enough to feed the per- 
sons who will have to give up farming them- 
selves in order to work in the automobile 
factories. If it wants greater agricultural 
production, is it willing to change its sys- 
tem of land tenure which, in at least some 
underdeveloped countries, breeds inefficien- 
cy? If it wants greater industrial produc- 
tion, is it willing to step on the toes of the 
privileged few who have a vested interest 
in monopoly and restrictions on output—a 
privileged few who are usually in positions 
of great political power? Finally, if it wants 
eventually to have a complex corporate econ- 
omy, is it willing to revise its social ideas 
about the position of women, without whom 
the American economy could not operate a 
single day? 

These are all questions which can be an- 
swered only by the country itself. What its 
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answers are will indicate whether it really 
has the urge to develop or whether it merely 
wants the material results of economic de- 
velopment without the social and cultural 
reorganization which such development im- 
plies. 

Economic development is only in part the 
result of capital investment. It is also an 
aggregate of technical skills—the knowledge 
and capacity to make efficient use of capi- 
tal and capital goods. This is the field in 
which, in my judgment the United States 
can make the most worthwhile contribution 
to the economic development of underde- 
veloped countries. 

In this context, then, it seems to me that 
the proper course for the United States to 
follow is to adopt, on a long-term basis, a 
policy of furnishing technical assistance to 
countries which are genuinely interested in 
making efficient use of it. You can get more 
results in work of this kind from a billion 
dollars spent over 10 years than from a bil- 
lion dollars spent in 1 year. Indeed, if we 
tried to spend that much in 1 year in the 
areas I am talking about, it would be largely 
wasted. Among other things, it would cause 
a severe inflation and leave the country 
which was supposedly being helped worse off 
than before. 

I would not rule out entirely funds for 
capital investment. But such activities 
should be limited to specific situations in 
which a clear and compelling case can be 
made. 

The problem is further complicated by the 
fact that results are required quickly. 
Throughout Asia, Communist propaganda 
is telling people that communism offers a 
short-cut to economic development. The 
short-cut, of course, is slave labor but some- 
times a people may not realize the implica- 
tions of this until it is too late. 


PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


We may now, thanks again to technology, 
have found a way to speed up the process 
within the framework of a free society. As 
atomic energy provided the weapons which 
may have made war impossible, so atomic 
energy may also have provided the materials 
which will make peace durable. Potentially 
the most hopeful development of the atomic 
age is the movement through the United 
Nations to establish an international pool of 
atomic energy materials for peaceful uses. 
Growing out of the President's great speech 
before the U. N. General Assembly in Decem- 
ber 1953, this movement has made slow but 
nonetheless real progress and there are 
grounds for encouragement that more prog- 
ress may be made in the next several 
months. 

This promises, indeed, to be one of the 
great imaginative triumphs of American 
diplomacy. The Soviet reaction indicates 
that the Kremlin is fully aware of the dan- 
ger which is posed to its own schemes. The 
first reaction of the Soviet delegate to the 
U. N. was automatic—he criticized the 
President’s speech. Within 48 hours, his 
bosses in Moscow had taken a new reading 
on worid opinion and instructed him to 
make noises of cooperation. In the inter- 
vening period, the Soviet Union has tried to 
block the project without giving the appear- 
ance of doing so—and without being wholly 
successful on either count. All in all, the 
last 14 months must have been a very trying 
time for the Communists. They have used 
it, however, to push feverishly ahead on 
their own research into the peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy. 

It is just as important that we stay ahead 
of the Soviets in regard to the peaceful use 
of atomic energy as it is that we stay ahead 
of them in regard to the military applica- 
tions. It is perhaps not too much to say 
that the uncommitted world of Asia will go 
to the side that first develops a feasible 
means of using atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes on a large scale, For that reason, 
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we can welcome the recent decision to sup- 
ply heavy water to India. 

It may very well be that the benefits of 
atomic energy can be made available in un- 
derdeveloped countries before they become 
practicable in countries such as the United 
States. In a country with a shortage of 
electric power and with fuel resources which 
are either insignificant or underdeveloped, 
for example, it would be economical to gen- 
erate electricity from atomic energy at 
higher costs than in a country with abun- 
dant and well-developed supplies of other 
fuels. 

We can only guess at what large quanti- 
ties of atomic-generated electric power 
would mean in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world. Irrigation projects would 
become feasible to bring vast new areas of 
land into cultivation with all that that 
would mean in terms of an increased food 
supply, a better diet for the people, and im- 
proved distribution of land ownership. 
Multitudinous new light industries could be 
established. 

There are undoubtedly other uses which 
we cannot now foresee. The potentialities 
are so vast that any sort of analogy with 
known experience is dangerous. But one 
comparison which suggests itself and which 
may be indicative, if not precise, is that the 
atomic powerplant may very well do for Asia 
what the steam engine did for Europe— 
and that, of course, is to remake totally the 
economy and society of the area, 

We must not allow ourselves to become 
so preoccupied with day-to-day crises that 
we lose sight of these underlying, long-range 
problems that I have been talking about. 
But at the same time, of course, we have 
to deal effectively with today—or else tomor- 
row may never come. So let us now ex- 
amine briefly 2 or 3 of our more pressing 
immediate crises. There are, unfortunately, 
a large number from which we can choose, 
but let us take two on opposite sides of the 
world—one in the Far East and one in Europe. 


SITUATION IN FAR EAST 


Paradoxically, it seems to me that both 
the chances of war and the chances of peace 
have increased in the Far East in the last 
month. This results primarily from the 
fact that both military and diplomatic ac- 
tivity in the area of Formosa have been 
stepped up, and the situation, which had 
been in something of a stalemate, has be- 
come more fluid. It is now off dead cen- 
ter, but we do not yet know which way it 
will move. This is another instance in which 
the power and influence of the United States 
are limited, and we must frankly admit that 
the decision is to a large degree up to the 
Communists. If they want war, there will 
be war. If they want to avoid war, they can 
do so very easily. 

So far as the United States is concerned, 
our basic position is quite simple. Our na- 
tional interests do not permit us to tolerate 
the occupation of Formosa by an unfriendly 
power. The island is an integral part of 
the chain which runs north and south in 
the Western Pacific from the Aleutians 
through Japan, the Ryukyus, Formosa, the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand. 
World War II provided a vivid demonstration 
of what even some of these islands in un- 
friendly hands can mean to the United States. 
Formosa provides a potential enemy a means 
to outflank the Philippines, as well as our 
bases on Okinawa in the Ryukyus. The 
Philippines and Ryukyus, in turn, provide 
stepping stones to other islands and so on, 
until we reach Hawaii and the west coast. 

Since the end of World War II, Formosa 
has been in friendly hands—namely, the 
Republic of China headed by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. But its status in inter- 
national law is not entirely clear. Prior to 
the 1890’s, Formosa was occupied by the 
Chinese, and it was ceded by China to Japan 
some 60 years ago. In the Cairo Declara- 
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tion of World War II, President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Generalissimo 
Chiang agreed that it should be returned to 
China. In the Japanese Peace Treaty, Japan 
renounced all claims to the island, but no 
affirmative disposition of it was made. It 
should be noted that the Soviet Union was 
a party neither to the Cairo Declaration nor 
to the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

Since 1950 there have in effect been two 
Chinas—one on the mainland, which is Com- 
munist, and one on Formosa and a few other 
islands, which is not Communist. The 
United States, the United Nations, and most 
of the nations of the world have recognized 
the non-Communist regime on Formosa as 
the legitimate Republic of China. 

As long as these two Chinas spar with each 
other across the Straits of Formosa there 
exists an area of international tension which 
is in constant danger of erupting into full- 
scale war. The situation has become in- 
creasingly acute since last September as the 
Communists have stepped up their attacks on 
the Nationalist-held islands and as they 
have filled the air with loud declarations 
of their firm resolve to capture Formosa. 

Two other new elements have also been 
added. First, the United States has made 
it as clear as possible—we hope beyond the 
possibility of misinterpretation even in Pei- 
ping—that we will use American Armed 
Forces to protect Formosa and the Pescadores. 
We have already used our Armed Forces to 
protect the withdrawal of Chinese National- 
ists from the Tachen Islands in a redeploy- 
ment which will not only strengthen the 
overall Nationalist position but will also 
remove a potential trouble spot. 

Second, the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil has taken cognizance of the situation, 
and efforts are under way to arrive at a 
cease-fire which will introduce at least some 
measure of stability into the situation. I do 
not know what the outcome of those efforts 
will be. So far as the U. N. itself is con- 
cerned, the prospects do not at this moment 
look particularly favorable. But at least the 
question has been opened up, and it is a 
matter of active concern to the world’s 
statesmen, not only in Washington but also 
in London and New Delhi, and we may hope 
in Moscow and Peiping. 

The United States should support these 
efforts to achieve a cease-fire, insisting only 
that our vital interests be protected. We 
can protect those interests without becom- 
ing involved in a war on the mainland of 
China. The prevention of such a war should 
be one of the primary objectives of our policy. 


SITUATION IN EUROPE 


Let us look now at Europe, where the 
stakes are, in some ways, even higher than 
they are in the Far East. 

Western Europe contains the world's great- 
est aggregation of industrial capacity and 
technical skills outside the United States. 
With Western Europe a part of the free 
world, our preponderance of economic 
strength over the Soviet bloc is overwhelm- 
ing. With Western Europe behind the Iron 
Curtain, our economic strength and that of 
the Soviet bloc would more nearly approach 
parity. 

Through the Marshall plan, we strength- 
ened Europe economically so that it could 
resist subversion and at the same time sup- 
port a military effort of its own. Through 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
military defenses of Europe have been fur- 
ther built up. 

But one more tremendously important 
step remains to be taken, and that is to make 
the skills, the energies, and the resources of 
the people of Western Germany available for 
the common defense of Western Europe. We 
thought a way had been found to do that 
through the European Defense Community, 
but national jealousies were still too great, 
and the memories of three German occupa- 
tions of France were still too vivid. 
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Now, through wise statesmanship, an al- 
ternative has been worked out to admit the 
Federal Republic of Germany to NATO, to 
restore German sovereignty, and to provide 
for the rearmament of Germany. 

The London and Paris agreements which 
make provision for these steps have been ap- 
proved by the French National Assembly, 
but we still wait for action by the French 
Council. We wait, also, for action by the 
German Bundestag. 

Meanwhile, we see a political deteriora- 
tion in both France and Germany. In 
France, one government crisis follows an- 
other. In Germany, delay brings with it in- 
creasing opposition to the agreements. 

Actually, what is involved is more than 
simply adding German strength to our sys- 
tem of collective security in Western Eu- 
rope. What is really involved is the inte- 
gration of Europe—a dream of a thousand 
years that is now so close and yet apparently 
still so far from realization. 

If we fail this time, we may not again 
soon have another chance. Yet here we 
have another instance of a situation beyond 
the control of the United States. We can 
only watch and wait and pray—and remind 
our friends in Europe that this is a time 
for responsibility, for rising—as Lincoln 
said—with the occasion, and for putting 
aside petty jealousies in the interests of 
the whole community. 


UNITED NATIONS 


No discussion of the problems of Amer- 
ican foreign policy would be complete with- 
out considerable emphasis on the United 
Nations. It is perhaps not a very great 
exaggeration to say that no organization 
has ever accomplished so much in the face 
of so many difficulties. By any standard, 
the list of what the U. N. has done is im- 
pressive. It becomes positively astonishing 
when one remembers that the U. N. was 
founded on the principle of Big Five 
unanimity in the Security Council and that 
that unanimity hardly survived the San 
Francisco Conference. 

To mention only a few of the U. N.’s ac- 
complishments, it got Russian troops out of 
Azerbaijan, it ended the Israeli-Arab fight- 
ing, it preserved the integrity of South Ko- 
rea, and through its technical assistance 
program it has made a modest but hopeful 
beginning toward improving standards of 
life in underdeveloped countries. 

But it has done more than this. It has 
provided an international forum where na- 
tions can talk out their problems and differ- 
ences, where the whole world can see the 
obstructionist tactics of the Soviet Union 
and the constructive efforts of the free na- 
tions. It has provided an excellent means 
of clarifying the issues in the cold war. 

That the United Nations has accomplished 
as much as it has despite the abuse of the 
Soviet veto is a clear indication of the pow- 
erful, underlying desire of the nations and 
the people of the earth for an international 
organization to keep the peace. 

The United Nations deserves our full sup- 
port. I do not have very much patience 
with people who criticize the U. N. because 
it falls somewhere short of perfection. No 
human institution will ever be perfeet; nor 
will one ever be improved by carping com- 
plaints. 

CONCLUSION 

Now, in conciusion, let us try to sum up 
by formulating some principles which can 
serve as guideposts for the United States to 
follow in making and carrying out its foreign 
policy. 

First, we must measure up to the position 
of leadership which we occupy in the world, 
but we must at the same time remember 
our own limitations. 

Second, the foremost of these limitations 
is that we cannot live alone. We must have 
allies. The only real security lics in collec- 
tive security. 
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Third, although the Soviet veto In the U. N. 
has made it necessary for us to develop a 
series of regional security alliances, we must 
remember that the best instrumentality for 
developing a real system of collective secu- 
rity is the United Nations. 

Fourth, although we must not neglect the 
military aspects of our security, we must 
pay increasing attention to the political and 
economic aspects. 

Fifth, we must continue technical and 
other assistance to promote the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries. 

Sixth, we must continue and strengthen 
our overseas information programs, not 
merely to counteract Soviet lies about us, 
but more importantly to present an afirma- 
tive story of freedom. 

Seventh, and possibly most important of 
all, we must keep faith with ourselves and 
our allies. Let the Communists entangle 
themselves in devious Machiavellian plots. 
In foreign relations, as in personal relations, 
honesty and frankness are the best policies. 

With our minds so much on the Far East, 
I cannot help but recall the teaching of 
Confucius (and this the Chinese Commu- 
nists would do well to recall) that there are 
three essentials to a state—a revenue, an 
army, and good faith. Of these three, he 
said, “the greatest is good faith. Without a 
revenue and without an army, a state may 
still exist, but it cannot exist without good 
faith.” 


Education: Democracy’s Indispensable 
Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an address which I delivered 
before the convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators, at 
St. Louis, Mo., on Monday, February 28, 
1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION: DEMOCRACY’S INDISPENSABLE 

WEAPON 


(Address of Hon. Lister HILL, United States 
Senator from Alabama, before the conven- 
tion of the American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louis, Mo., February 
28, 1955) 

The public school, conceived in a frontier 
settlement more than three centuries ago, 
is one of the great rocks on which our Na- 
tion has been built. In the early days of 
this Republic, learning, reason, and faith 
in the people’s capacity to govern themselves 
inspired that adventurous spirit which dared 
trust the future of an infant nation to the 
judgment of the many instead of the dic- 
tates of the few. The lives and fortunes 
of individual Americans, the nature of our 
institutions, the quality of our industry, 
commerce, and agriculture, the conservation 
and use of our natural resources, the nature 
of our law—the destiny of the Nation it- 
self—depend on decisions rendered by all the 
people. The public school was created to 
inform the popular wisdom. 

The magnitude of the responsibility rest- 
ing on public education was forcefully de- 
scribed by Jefferson when he declared: “If 
a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a 
state of civilization, it expects what never 
was and never will be.” 

The frontiers of our forefathers have faded 
from the American scene. Today we live 
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among busy lanes of commerce, mighty in- 
dustries, complex networks of communica- 
tions, productive farms, great hydroelectric 
plants, and, now, the harnessing of nuclear 
power. 

These are achievements of generations of 
American men and women educated in our 
system of free public schools—achievements 
wrought by a nation grounded in belief in 
the supreme worth of the individual man, 
his dignity, his freedom, his capacity to 
meet the challenge of each new age. 

These are the values and traditions that 
have led people all over the earth to turn 
longing eyes toward America, to knock on 
her door for admittance. These are the 
values and traditions that have made people 
in the free nations turn to America for 
leadership in this time of crisis. These are 
the values and traditions upon which the 
greatness of America rests. These are the 
values and traditions that our schools must 
preserve and perpetuate. 

Our schools, as has been so eloquently 
stated by your splendid president, Mr. Lar- 
scn, “are the backbone of our national de- 
Tense, the bulwark of our free enterprise 
system, and the foundation of a trained and 
loyal American citizenship.” 

Yet, anyone who studies our public schools 
today, as it has been my opportunity and 
responsibility to do as a citizen and a Mem- 
ber of your Congress, knows that American 
education is in serious trouble. 

The millions of children attending school 
on a part-time basis, in makeshift quarters, 
in overcrowded classrooms, evidence the 
plight of education in America today. Cen- 
sus figures on the increased millions of chil- 
dren already born who will be crowding 
through our schoolhouse doors in the years 
immediately ahead pose an even more des- 
perate situation, 

Quantitatively and qualitatively we are 

of an education deficit that threat- 
ens the very capacity of the American peo- 
ple—scientifically, politically, and intellec- 
tually—to cope with the most complex and 
most dangerous problems in the history of 
freemen. 

Educationally speaking, we are still breath- 
ing the quiet air of the peaceful years before 
the wars and revolutions of the first half 
of the 20th century wrought a world filled 
with malice and fear, 

As we analyze what has taken place in 
the world, we know that the fall of the 
Western democracies from their preeminence 
was due not as much to the designs of evil 
men as that those nations lacked the clarity 
of purpose and resolution of mind and heart 
to deal successfully with the world disorders 
which made possible the rise to power of 
the totalitarian warlords. 

The world disorder has forced us to adopt 
a radically higher and different defense con- 
cept, employing the most terrible and costly 
Weapons that man can devise, yet we have 
been willing to limp along on an educational 
system that is wholly inadequate for turning 
out sufficient numbers of highly trained citi- 
zens and for meeting the multiplied de- 
mands for moral discipline and wisdom of 
great affairs. 

The hour demands a radically higher and 
different concept of education. 

Our supreme and ultimate aim is to build 
a world in which all men may live together 
in peace, But, if we are to build the peace, 
we must first be able to survive. 

We know that our ability to survive in this 
era of warlords of aggression rests upon our 
ability to marshal superior brainpower 
against the brawn of overwhelming numbers. 
And our edge is slipping away as our educa- 
tional system falls further and further be- 
hind in the quality and quantity of its 
product while Russia is pushing her educa- 
tional effort to unprecedented heights. 

One field in which this is clearly apparent 
is that of the training of engineers and 
scientists, 
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Our defense authorities tell us that Rus- 
sian schools this year will graduate some 
54,000 engineers, as compared with only 
19,000 to be graduated in the entire United 
States. This is a ratio of 3 to 1. The ratio 
is as bad or worse with respect to physicists 
and scientists of every kind. But this is not 
the worst of the story of how Russia is out- 
stripping us. Russian facilities will turn out 
approximately a quarter of a million tech- 
nicians in nonengineering categories this 
year, while Americans with comparable 
training will number but 10,000. This is a 
ratio of 25 to 1. 

Dr. M. H. Trytten, of the National Research 
Council, and Dr. John R. Dunning, atomic 
expert and dean of Columbia University 
School of Engineering, have warned that if 
present trends continue—that is to say, if 
our education systems fails to effect a sharp 
increase in the annual output of engineers 
and other scientific graduates, the Russians 
will catch up with us in the next 5 years and 
after that they will pass us in the race. 

The same warning has been echoed by 
Prof. Joel Hildebrand, president of the 
American Chemical Society. In producing 
scientists,” Professor Hildebrand declared, 
“we need to run very much faster if we 
intend to win the race for survival.” 

Today we are reaping the harvest of years 
of neglect of our educational system—of 
waste of the talent of our youth. Dr. John 
K. Norton, head of the department of educa- 
tional administration, Columbia University, 
told our committee at our hearings on 
school-construction legislation that more 
than half the children who enter at the 
first grade fail to finish high school.” He 
added that “even more important in terms 
of its effects upon our preparedness is the 
fact that only one-half of our top talent, 
those who get high marks in high school, 
who pass intelligence tests, who it is gen- 
erally agreed could do college work and do 
it well, actually do so.” We are,“ Dr. Nor- 
ton declared, “wasting one-half of our top 
talent in terms of giving them substantial 
professional, technical, or vocational train- 
ing.” 

We must bring to a halt the 50-percent 
dropout rate in our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. We must make certain that 
more and more of the top talent among our 
high-school graduates is fully capitalized 
through college and university training. 

We know that if we are to do these things— 
if we are to build our professional man- 
power resources—we must begin in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools for it is here 
that our young people must be trained and 
prepared to pursue college and university 
training. 

Emphasizing the urgent need for training 
more scientists, the National Science Founda- 
tion in its annual report just submitted 
to the President and the Congress declared 
that the fostering of scientific training in- 
volves first the matter of incentives. 

“The primary and indispensable incen- 
tive,” the National Science Foundation report 
declared, is a deep, personal, and indefatig- 
able interest in scientific discovery. To find 
ways to promote that interest is,“ the report 
concluded, “of first importance and leads 
directly to the quality of the teaching in 
the secondary schools.” 

We must sharply increase our supply of 
well-trained teachers. To do so, we must 
lift the level of teachers’ salaries from its 
present rank among the lowest of all em- 
ployed groups in America to its rightful 
place. 

Indeed, the hour demands a bill of rights 
for the teacher; a bill of rights guarantee- 
ing a salary which will enable the teacher 
to enjoy a good standard of living, to per- 
mit recreation and travel, continued study 
and educational growth, and provide secu- 
rity in old age. 

The bill of rights must go further. It 
must recognize the essential worth and dig- 
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nity of the teacher and assure full oppor- 
tunity to take part in the life of the com- 
munity—outside the classroom. The teacher 
must be free of the petty restraints and 
interferences with his personal life that are 
so often imposed in many communities. The 
teacher must be protected from the un- 
principled demagogic attacks that fetter the 
mind, breed suspicion and fear, and threaten 
the very destruction of free public education. 

Teaching has long been called a profes- 
sion. We must make it a profession, in 
fact—appreciated and honored in the com- 
munity, adequately paid and acclaimed for 
devoted public service. 

The total accumulated needs of our educa- 
tional system are so great that we cannot, 
with any reasonable hope of success, attack 
them all at one and the same time on any 
major scale. 

Today the States and local communities 
and the across-the-board needs of educa- 
tion are straitjacketed by our $12 billion 
classroom deficit and the 6-year certainty of 
continued recordbreaking school enroll- 
ments. Our best hope of relieving the deficit 
and of enabling the States and local com- 
munities to turn more of their efforts and 
resources to raising teacher salaries and to 
meeting the other needs of education lies in 
the Federal Government putting its shoulder 
to the wheel and providing substantial Fed- 
eral aid for school construction. 

As soon as the returns of the elections last 
November were known and it became evident 
that I would be chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, I pledged 
to our parents, teachers, and school officials 
that the very first bill that I would intro- 
duce in the new Congress and the very first 
bill that I would take up in the committee 
would be for Federal aid for school con- 
struction, 

On the very first legislative day of the 
Senate, I, along with 29 of my Senate col- 
leagues, introduced Senate bill 5, provid- 
ing $1 billion in Federal aid for school con- 
struction over a 2-year period. 

On the same day the President referred to 
the school crisis in his state of the Union 
message and announced he would have more 
to say in a special message on February 15. 
This was encouraging but the idea of wait- 
ing another 5 or 6 weeks to see what the 
President might say would—it seemed to 
me—involve a breaking of faith with our 
parents, teachers, and school officials to 
whom I had pledged full speed ahead. So 
we moved forthwith with hearings and con- 
sideration of Senate bill 5 and similar bills 
that were ready for action. 

As we know, the President early this month 
sent to Congress his education message and 
the administration bill. Our committee 
moved promptly to hold hearings and con- 
sider the bill. 

The administration bill provoked a storm 
of protests from educators and school offi- 
cials. Spokesmen for leading educational 
organizations, experts on school financing 
problems, State school laws, and State con- 
stitutional provisions came before our com- 
mittee at the hearings and literally took the 
administration bill apart. 

One witness called it Federal aid for in- 
vestment bankers. Others said they are 
prohibited by their State constitutions and 
State laws from complying with the loan 
provisions of the bill. Still others said their 
school districts could not afford.to go further 
into debt or pay interest or amortize Fed- 
eral loans or pay rent on school buildings 
without seriously reducing the already in- 
adequate funds for salaries to teachers. 

Stating that the bill provides “much too 
little aid and much too much control,” Dr. 
William Carr, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, declared that 
the NEA refuses to “embrace untested and 
hastily formulated proposals which do not 
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conform to the existing pattern of State and 
local school administration.” 

Dr. Carr declared further that the bill 
while hedged about with unnecessary restric- 
tions and controls, provides only token as- 
sistance, 

He showed that while Secretary Hobby and 
Commissioner of Education Brownell have 
spoken of the administration's bill as a pro- 
posal to set in motion a $7 billion school 
program, analysis of the bill reveals that ac- 
tually the only Federal expenditure for con- 
struction provided is $67 million a year for 
3 years—iess than 1 percent a year of the 
huge $7 billion figure Secretary Hobby and 
Commissioner Brownell have been talking 
about. 

Dr. Edgar Puller, executive secretary of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, told 
the committee that he had “never seen a bill 
that had more Federal control. Under the 
bill,” Dr. Fuller declared, “there would be 
General Accounting Office people, tax attor- 
neys, estimators of building values, and a 
horde of Federal officials in local school dis- 
tricts. The bill,” Dr. Fuller declared, “is 
written with the tone of a mortgage banker 
who is lending money to a pauper and is 
going to tie him down just as solidly as he 
can to make sure he gets back every cent 
plus a good rate of interest. As this bill is 
written,” Dr. Fuller declared, “the Federal 
Government will eventually make a profit at 
the expense of the school districts of the 
county most in need. The Chief State School 
Officers,” Dr. Fuller declared, “would not 
favor the bill because it would set up sepa- 
rate State agencies and because it would 
be too expensive and because it would be 
an example of Federhl discrimination against 
schools in contrast with generous Federal 
grants to highways, hospitals, and other phy- 
sical facilities in the States. It would,” he 
continued, “make education an orphan, deny 
it broad sources of income that every other 
service has and throw the schools back on 
real estate taxes as a permanent policy.” 

Our committee heard either in person or by 
telegrams and other communications from 
40 out of the 48 State superintendents of 
education. Not one favored the bill. 

Dr. Carr and other educators cited as the 
proper kind of approach to school construc- 
tion legislation the bills developed and 
sponsored by the late Senators Elbert 
Thomas, of Utah, and Robert Taft, of Ohio, 
and myself. The bills embodied these fun- 
damental principles: 

1. Direct grants to all the States; 

2. Allocation of funds on an objective 
formula; 

3. Administration of the funds by the 
established State and local agencies. 

We have twice passed in the Senate by 
overwhelming vote, bills containing these 
principles. These are the principles of Sen- 
ate bill 5. 

Every day of delay deepens the crisis in 
our schools. 

The testimony before our committee made 
clear that with the passage of Senate bill 5 
at least 42 States, under authority of State 
statutes already on the books, can begin 
at once to put Federal funds to work along 
with State and local funds to build school- 
houses for our children. 

I am urging that Senate bill 5, strength- 
ened and fortified in every possible way be 
quickly brought to the Senate floor that 
we may pass it now. With your splendid 
help, we shall win the battle. 

Please let me take this opportunity of 
telling you how helpful the support of your 
association has been in the fight for our Oil 
for Education amendment, which will dedi- 
cate to education the income from the oil 
wealth of the Outer Continental Shelf. 
With your help we won adoption of the 
amendment in the Senate in the last Con- 
gress. We have reintroduced the amend- 
ment and are carrying on the fight for final 
victory. 
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From these oil resources $150 million has 
already come into the Treasury and the 
Department of the Interior has predicted 
that the revenues will ultimately exceed $6 
billion. 

The $150 million that has already been 
derived and the revenues that will follow 
should be put to work to help meet the 
financial crisis in our schools and colleges. 

Here is nontax revenue for relieving the 
financial straits of our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, for providing more and bet- 
ter schools and better trained teachers, and 
for scholarships, fellowships, and training 
and research grants. With your continued 
help, my friends, these revenues will become 
education’s endowment for the future. 

As we provide for the education of our 
children, we nourish the wisdom of America 
at its roots, we strengthen the well-springs 
of our democracy, we build the strength and 
security of our country and build for the 
peace of the world. 


Centenary of St. Mary’s College, Near 
South Bend, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, Mareh 4, 1955 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a statement in commemora- 
tion of the centenary observance this 
-year of St. Mary's College, near South 
Bend, Ind. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


CENTENARY OBSERVANCE OF ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
Near Sout BEND, IND. 


St. Mary’s College for women, the first 
Catholic women’s college in the United States 
empowered to grant degrees and the first 
to confer bachelors’ degrees continuously, 
celebrates the centenary of its establishment 
at its present site just north of South Bend, 
Ind., during 1955. 

The college began as an academy for girls 
in Bertrand, Mich., in 1844 and held its first 
commencement 4 years later. Four young 
French Sisters of the Holy Cross, members 
of the order established 2 years previously, 
came to the Indiana frontier in 1843 to as- 
sist the priests and brothers who had 
founded the University of Notre Dame only 
a year before. 

The Sisters began their work in America 
by assuming housekeeping duties for the 
new mission school of Notre Dame, but soon 
established their own girls school at Ber- 
trand, 6 miles north of Notre Dame, and the 
school was chartered by the State of Michi- 
gan in 1851. 

As the decade of the 1850's opened, the 
Sisters came to realize that Chicago was fast 
replacing Bertrand as the area’s population 
and trading center. 

Early in 1855, the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
moved their young school to its present loca- 
tion north of South Bend, Ind., and west 
of the University of Notre Dame. The State 
of Indiana promptly granted an academic 
charter to the school (February 28) “for the 
education of young ladies in the various 
branches of arts and sciences * * * and to 
confer such degrees upon scholars as are 
usual.” In April 1855 the cornerstone was 
laid for the first building. 
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The convent and novitiate later (1868) be- 
came the motherhouse of the United States 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

Under Mother M. Angela, first directress of 
studies, who guided the school until 1870, 
St. Mary’s developed a curriculum acclaimed 
by both Catholic and non-Catholic educa- 
tors. 

While emphasizing the study of the liberal 
arts—still the foundation of a St. Mary’s 
education—the college curriculum continued 
to add specialized courses. 

The most memorable event for the young 
science department at St. Mary’s came in 
1899 when the first long distance wireless 
transmission in the United States was re- 
ceived at the college. 

Prof. Jerome Green, of the University of 
Notre Dame, unaware of Marconi’s achieve- 
ments in Europe a few months before, 
amazed a group of newsmen by successfully 
sending a message from the Notre Dame 
campus to St. Mary’s, more than a mile away, 
on April 19, 1899. 

The physical growth of the campus has 
kept pace with the academic development 
of St. Mary’s. Magnificent LeMans Hall, a 
tasteful combination of administrative of- 
fices, resident rooms, and classrooms, was 
built in 1926 at a cost of $1,250,000 and a 
home economics practice home was erected 
in 1939. 

The college marked the centenary of the 
founding of the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
with the building of a 90,000-volume library 
in 1941. A new 30-room science hall will 
be dedicated on April 23, 1955, as one of 
the major events of the year’s centenary 
program and a modern fine arts building and 
auditorium will be begun on February 26, 
1955, as a centenary project. 

Sister M. Madeleva, CSC, current president 
of St. Mary’s, succeeded to the presidency of 
the college in 1934. A world-renowned poet 
and educator, Sister Madelava has had a 
strong influence on the intellectual and 
physical growth of St. Mary's. 

Under her guidance, St. Mary's in 1944 
established the Nation's first graduate school 
of sacred theology for laywomen and sisters. 
This pioneering graduate school, under 
papal approbation, offers the master’s de- 
gree and doctorate in religion and a number 
of summer schools of theology have been 
opened throughout the country as a result of 
Sister Madeleva’s inspiration. 

St. Mary’s College, in its centenary year, 
now ranks as the largest resident Catholic 
women's college in America. 

St. Mary’s offers courses leading to the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts, bachelor of music, 
and bachelor of science, 
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or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a statement prepared by me, 
entitled “The Republican Valley Con- 
servation Association.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE REPUBLICAN VALLEY CONSERVATION 

ASSOCIATION 
(Statement by Senator CURTIS) 


I should like to take a few minutes today 
to call the attention of this body to a very 
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important development which is taking 
place out in Nebraska. I refer to the reor- 
ganization of the Republican Valley Conser- 
vation Association, which has made great 
strides during the past 15 years, and has 
built a reputation for effective promotion 
of flood control and irrigation in the upper 
Republican River watershed. 

Many Senators will recall the disastrous 
flood of 1935, when 112 persons were drowned 
and tens of millions of dollars of property 
loss sustained in southwestern Nebraska. It 
is interesting to note that the numerous 
flood-control conferences which were called 
through the years, to deal with the perennial 
fiood threat, found Gov. Arthur Weaver, of 
Nebraska, among the most active advocates 
of a complete program of flood control from 
the headwaters down. Congressman PHIL 
Weaver, who succeeded me in that great 
First District of Nebraska, is the son of the 
illustrious Governor, and has taken up the 
campaign where his father left off, deter- 
mined to complete the job that is so nicely 
under way. The whole decade of the thirties 
witnessed repeated droughts and floods. 
Frequently, as in 1935, heavy floods would 
be suffered in the spring, then the crops 
would be lost that fall as a result of drought. 
Clearly, the only possible method of stabiliz- 
ing agriculture in that area lay in a pro- 
gram involving the storage of floodwaters 
in the spring, which could subsequently be 
spread upon the land in the summer months 
in the form of supplemental irrigation. For 
instance, during the year just passed (1954), 
this territory received less than 10 inches of 
moisture. To meet this challenge, many of 
the State’s outstanding citizens have come 
forward and put their shoulders to the wheel. 

Nebraska has furnished many outstanding 
workers in the field of reclamation. C. Pet- 
rus Peterson, of Lincoln, is currently sery- 
ing as president of the National Reclama- 
tion Association and one of the greatest au- 
thorities nationally on irrigation from 
ground water sources is Dr. E. C. Condra of 
the State University, Lincoln. Also, the lower 
Republican River has had its share of illus- 
trious leaders who have unselfishly devoted 
their efforts to the furtherance of such a 
program. Any such list would have to in- 
clude Oswin Keifer, of Superior, the late Paul 
Spence, of Red Cloud; Ben Harrington, Leon 
Sprague, and Halpert Thomas. Also, north- 
western Nebraska, and the Platte River ter- 
ritory generally, have brought forward their 
own group of men who have helped mightily 
to make our State a better place in which to 
live. 

But no group has ever launched a program 
of action with as many strikes against them 
as did the Republican Valley Conservation 
Association. The organization was formed 
in McCook in 1940 under the vigorous presi- 
dency of Harry D. Strunk, who himself served 
as director for many years, representing Ne- 
braska on the board of the National Recla- 
mation Association. The Republican Valley 
group was told by the United States Corps of 
Engineers that no flood protection was pos- 
sible in the upper Republican, inasmuch as 
the valley possessed no satisfactory sites for 
dams and reservoirs. This would have 
stopped men of lesser courage. I am rather 
proud that, responding to a request of that 
body, I personally urged a review of the re- 
ports on the upper Republican by the En- 
gineers Corps. Also, the association sent 
representatives out into the field, and re- 
corded detailed statements of landowners, 
setting forth the actual property losses which 
they had sustained in 1935 and subsequent 
floods. These sworn statements helped the 
Engineers Corps reappraise the potential 
flood damages, and increase its estimate of 
benefits which could flow from the con- 
struction of fiood-control reservoirs. And, 
fortunately, a review of the upper Republi- 
can enabled the corps, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, to come up with a list of about 
a dozen reservoir sites. Here, then, was the 
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basis for a sustained drive by which the 
people of that area could appeal to the Con- 
gress to reclaim their lands and usher in an 
era of irrigation farming. 

Many other headaches confronted this 
little group of citizens. They immediately 
discovered that, because of State and Fed- 
eral statutes, it would be necessary to nego- 
tiate an interstate compact between Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and Colorado, legally ap- 
portioning, for consumptive purposes, the 
flow of the Republican River and its trib- 
utaries. And such a compact had to be 
ratified by the Congress. With the ever- 
lasting help and guidance from the late 
Senator Hugh Butler, together with all other 
members of the Nebraska congressional dele- 
gation, these initial legislative hurdles were 
cleared. 

Then World War II broke loose. It was 
apparent that the United States would be 
fighting for its very life, and all critical ma- 
terials were to be diverted to defense pur- 
poses. So it was that a good many of the 
members, and some of the officers of the 
Republican Valley Conservation Association, 
took the view that it would actually be 
unpatriotic for the organization to carry 
on its activities during the war period. It 
was proposed that they suspend their ef- 
forts until the war was over, but level heads 
prevailed and the group decided to carry 
on for, after all, a stepup in the production 
of food supplies comprised one of the meth- 
ods by which such areas could make their 
maximum contribution to the Nation's wel- 
fare during that emergency period. 

It was well that they continued active, 
because they were able to bring about Fed- 
eral appropriations sufficient to complete 
investigations by technical agencies of the 
Federal Government, Thus it was that they 
were ready to have included in the Flood- 
Control Act of 1944 authorization of 10 or 
12 upstream projects. Since Congress passed 
that measure, Enders, Medicine, Bonny, and 
Culbertson Dams and Reservoirs have been 
constructed, one by one, together with sev- 
eral diversion dams. This is a tremendous 
beginning toward a basinwide program, 
which will ultimately enrich that area im- 
measurably. Senator Butler used to say that 
completing the flood-control and irrigation 
program in the upper Republican Basin 
would mean more, economically, than strik- 
ing oil in southwestern Nebraska. 

But as the years went by, some of the orig- 
inal band of loyal sponsors of the program, 
including Dr. M. Campbell, of McCook, 
treasurer, and P. N. Foster, director, from 
Imperial, passed away. The organization 
encountered considerable difficulty in meet- 
ing its moderate financial requirements. 
Some of the leaders have been obliged to 
invest substantial amounts of their own 
money in order to keep a vigorous program 
running. McCook, the headquarters of the 
organization, has always contributed a good 
deal more than its proportionate share 
among the 32 member towns. But with the 
firm backing of the McCook Chamber of 
Commerce, under the presidency of Joe Roth- 
meier, a special committee has now been 
named, including Ralph G. Stevens, John 
Van Auken, Elwood C. Ackerman, and Ben 
Hormel. 

Also, a few of the forward-looking busi- 
ness firms in Lincoln, Omaha, Kansas City, 
and Denver have made modest contributions 
through the years. Unquestionably, it is to 
their enlightened self-interest that they do 
so, After all, more than $100 million of Fed- 
eral funds alone have been expended to date 
in the upper Republican, and $50 million to 
$75 million remain to be spent before the 
job is finished. This will treble the farm 
production in that area. Supplemental irri- 
gation brings in sugar beets, potatoes, in- 
creased corn crops, and multiplies materially 
all phases of livestock production. Growth 
of these crops also brings, in its wake, the 
processing plants needed to handle such 
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products. Further, completion of the job 
will step up the population and the buying 
power materially, and it will provide perma- 
nent protection against recurring floods. All 
of these things are important within the 
market area of Omaha, Denver, and Lincoln. 
By the way, irrigation is universally con- 
ceded to be the biggest single factor which 
has caused population in the 17 States to 
Increase nearly 2½ times as fast as popula- 
tion in the 31 Eastern States during the last 
50 years. Without irrigation, western Ne- 
braska would undoubtedly have lost popula- 
tion heavily in the decade of the thirties and 
subsequently. 

One of the principal reasons that I wished 
to speak today was to urge that the Congress 
give sympathetic consideration of the pro- 
posal for appropriations for investigations by 
the Engineers Corps and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, not only in Nebraska but else- 
where in the Nation, It seems to me that 
we should have a reservoir of projects built 
up, from those which are found practical 
and feasible, so that construction can be in- 
augurated at the earliest possible date. 
You are all undoubtedly aware of the fact 
that President Eisenhower himself has said, 
“I am recommending increased funds for 
general investigations by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to insure a proper basis for project 
authorization.” We must have investiga- 
tional moneys from which detailed investiga- 
tions can be undertaken on the Red Willow, 
the Pioneer, either Wray or Parks, and along 
those three Kansas tributaries, the Beaver, 
Sappa, and Prairie Dog, which enter the Re- 
publican below Oxford. It has already been 
11 years since these projects were author- 
ized by the Congress, but no detailed investi- 
gations have yet been undertaken. 

I want to emphasize today that I am 
especially ambitious for this program be- 
cause of the great record which the Repub- 
lican Valley Conservation Association has 
made in its efforts to develop southwestern 
Nebraska, northwestern Kansas, and south- 
eastern Colorado. Not only has Harry Strunk 
continued to serve as president in the inter- 
vening 15 years, giving unselfishly of his 
time and energies, but he has been sur- 
rounded by other good citizens who, likewise, 
have made a great contribution. 

Mr. Strunk has stepped aside now, and 
become chairman of the board of directors 
of his organization, welcoming to the presi- 
dency H. E. Robinson, who just retired as 
director of the Kansas River District, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. It was he who built 
these projects that today stand as a monu- 
ment to them, and to the farsighted Mem- 
bers of this Congress who have appropriated 
the necessary funds. And it is Harold Sut- 
ton, one of McCook’s real leaders, who today 
serves as treasurer of the organization. And 
there is another man who has served the 
group extremely well through the years. He 
is M. O. Ryan, who served as executive sec- 
retary of the organization from 1940 until 
World War II struck, in 1942. Since 1943, 
while being otherwise employed in Wash- 
ington, his extensive knowledge of the entire 
area and of the complex problems involved 
has made his judgment invaluable to the 
Federal agencies and to the Nebraska con- 
gressional delegation as they sought to push 
this program forward. 

There are some who maintain that Federal 
appropriations for development of western 
areas must be reduced. Let me point out 
that W. A. Dexheimer, Commissioner, Bureau 
of Reclamation, states that for the fiscal 
year of 1954, all appropriations for reclama- 
tion construction through the 17 Western 
States comprised only one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent of the national budget. Geographically 
that is more than one-third of the land area 
of this country. Of course, President Eisen- 
hower has already asked Congress for a 
somewhat larger allocation of funds for the 
fiscal year beginning next July 1. In addi- 
tion to funds to step up navigation facili- 
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ties on the Missouri River, which runs 
through eastern Nebraska, and for the con- 
struction of agricultural levees at numerous 
points, an appropriation is asked for a multi- 
ple-purpose power project at Gavins Point, 
Nebr. And then, in the field of reclamation, 
the President is asking more than $10 mil- 
ion in appropriations for the Bostwick, the 
Frenchman-Cambridge, and the Sargent 
projects in Nebraska, 

Appropriations alone do not meet the total 
needs, however. Refinements in our Federal 
statutes must be made from time to time. 
Already, Curing the 84th Congress, I have 
joined hands with 11 other Senators from 
the Great Plains, including my colleague 
Senator Hruska, in introducing S. 787, which 
paves the way for the negotiation of a com- 
pact to achieve maximum conservation and 
development of water resources throughout 
the Missouri Basin. Also, I have joined with 
seven other Republican Senators from west of 
the 100th meridian, in introducing S. 863, 
which strengthens the control of the indi- 
vidual Western States over navigable and 
unnayigable waters within their boundaries. 
Such a bill appears necessary in order to 
clarify the nebulous area between State 
and Federal jurisdiction over reclamation 
and filood-control activities. 

Also, my esteemed colleague, Congressman 
A. L. MILLER, of Nebraska, who is the rank- 
ing Republican member of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, has 
reintroduced a bill which he proposed in the 
last session, which is now numbered H. R. 
1824, clarifying national policy in regard to 
the development of certain water resources. 
These are among the measures which Con- 
gress will need to enact if we are to meet our 
full responsibility in paving the way for 
maximum development of arid lands 
throughout the West. 

A watershed like the Republican is honey- 
combed with many small creeks and streams. 
In between the major tributaries, upon 
which larger projects can be built by the 
Engineers Corps and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, lie innumerable smaller streams, 
each of which provides a flood threat. The 
Soil Conservation Service, an integral part 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is geared to treat these areas with 
small retardation dams. My mind goes back 
to 1950, when Senator Kenneth Wherry, an 
active member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, personally inspired the first ap- 
propriation of $500,000 for the Soil Conser- 
vation Service to undertake surveys to as- 
certain those watersheds where feasible proj- 
ects existed. Our late Congressman Karl 
Stefan, who was simultaneously serving on 
the House Appropriations Committee, put 
his shoulder to the wheel, and both bodies 
of Congress approved that appropriation, 
From the resulting survey, the first of a num- 
ber of pilot projects are ready for construc- 
tion in 1955. The McCook Gazette of Jan- 
uary 26 gave a map, in complete detail, of 
Dry Creek watershed project, the first in 
that area to be constructed under the Hope- 
Aiken Watershed Protection Act, which was 
passed by the 83d Congress. These projects 
do take time, but once constructed, they last 
a lifetime. 

Commissioner Dexheimer offers concrete 
evidence of the national value which recla- 
mation projects offer to our United States 
economy. He reports that Federal-tax rev- 
enues from reclamation areas, since 1916, 
have exceeded $3 billion. This sum alone 
exceeds by 25 percent the total cost of all 
Bureau-constructed projects in the past 50 
years, or since the Reclamation Bureau was 
established. Not only do landowners on 
reclamation projects enjoy enhanced reve- 
nues, as a result of irrigation, but the ad- 
joining urban areas share substantially in 
the increased revenue. As an example, in 
1953 reclamation project farmers had an in- 
come of $550 million, whereas the nonfarm- 
ing urban areas, which had these projects 
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in their immediate vicinity, enjoyed total 
income of approximately $786 million. 

We have reason to rejoice this year over 
the fact that hundreds of additional acres 
of fertile land in the Missouri basin will be 
brought under supplemental irrigation for 
the first time. Completion of the last 50 
miles of irrigation canals on the Frenchman- 
Cambridge project, east of Cambridge, and 
the 13-mile Franklin Canal on the Bostwick 
project, jointly account for very substantial 
acreage in southwestern Nebraska which will 
be irrigated this year for the first time. 

To my way of thinking, these groups like 
the Republican Valley Conservation Associ- 
ation are the only device by which 32 mem- 
ber communities, or whole sections of a 
State, can pull themselves up by their own 
bootstraps. I think that the modest support 
required from chambers of commerce, city 
councils, and county commissioners, to main- 
tain such organizations, comprise one of 
the best possible investments in the future 
welfare of any State. 

As I stand here today, I am concerned 
about the fact that the Department of Agri- 
culture reports more than 26 million acres of 
farm land in the whole dust bowl area are 
in condition to blow this spring. In many 
areas the Great Plains are experiencing the 
worst drought since the decade of the thir- 
ties. Without adequate snow cover, and fre- 
quent spring rains, the Dust Bowl could be 
revived before root fiber from the 1955 crop 
affords protection against wind erosion. This 
perennial threat will be with us constantly 
until we have brought the benefits of sup- 
plemental irrigation to the maximum acre- 
age possible, and stepped up the volume of 
cover crops and legumes which effectively 
anchor the soil. 

Let me confide something to this great 
body, the United States Senate. The very 
last day he was alive, our beloved Hugh 
Butler spent the afternoon in his office con- 
ferring with top level officials, seeking ways 
and means to step up the tempo of this 
program in the upper Republican watershed 
in Nebraska. I was there, as were Secretary 
McKay and other officials of the Department 
of the Interior. That night he was stricken, 
and died 24 hours later. To Mr. Strunk and 
Mr. Robinson, and the directors from the 
individual cities and towns that comprise 
the association, I send greetings, confident 
that they will continue to enjoy the support 
of all city, county, and State officials. Their 
efforts will forever remove the threat of re- 
peated floods, and will temper the droughts, 
and thus stabilize the economy as nothing 
else in that whole area can do. 

I trust that this important program may 
go forward to completion. 


Peace Through Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4, 1955 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a speech entitled “Peace 
Through Power,” delivered by the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, Fred A. 
Seaton, at Kansas State College at Man- 
hattan on February 9. 

On this occasion Secretary Seaton was 
awarded by Kansas State College at 
Manhattan the honorary doctor of laws 
degree. 
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Manhattan is the home town of the 
Secretary and he is a graduate of Kansas 
State College. 

Secretary Seaton is a successful busi- 
nessman and newspaper publisher who 
has had an outstanding career in pub- 
lic life. At the present time he pub- 
lishes newspapers in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and South Dakota. 
Through these mediums he wields great 
influence for the building of our Nation 
and the strengthening of our democracy. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PEACE THROUGH POWER 


You are all familiar with the general as- 
pects of our present world situation. You 
know the story of the spread of Communist 
influence and power from a numerically in- 
significant Russian political party prior to 
the October 1917 revolution to its present 
dominion, over 800 million people arranged 
over one-fourth the land area of the world. 

In response to the common threat to their 
security, more than 40 of the nations of the 
world, including our own have allied them- 
selves in several regional defense agree- 
ments. 

The two blocs—the Communists and the 
free world alliance—now face each other 
across a narrowing world, and compete for 
the support of those nations which have not 
as yet committed themselves to the struggle. 

The seat of military power of the Com- 
munist bloc is the Soviet Union. In terms of 
ground strength, this amounts to a standing 
army of 175 divisions, to which must be 
added the 70 divisions of the European satel- 
lites. Communist China, furthermore, has 
more than 2 million men under arms. The 
amount of manpower the two principals 
could eventually mobilize is suggested by the 
fact that during the latter part of World 
War II, the Soviet Union had on its western 
front an active strength of over 400 divisions, 
and, further, on conservative estimates, that 
the Chinese military manpower pool amounts 
to over 20 million men. In contrast, at the 
peak of its military strength in 1945, the 
United States had 95 divisions (89 Army and 
6 Marines) under arms. 

On the sea, the Soviet Union commands 
virtually all the effective strength of the 
Communist bloc. Its submarine fleet con- 
sists of at least 375 vessels, 75 of which are 
long-range fleet types. It possesses 125 
modern destroyers, and 24 cruisers, 15 of 
which are known to be modern, combat- 
worthy types. So far as we know, the Rus- 
sians possess no aircraft carriers but we 
cannot dismiss the possibility that some may 
be under construction. Since World War II. 
the Soviet Union has built more combatant 
ships—destroyers, cruisers, and submarines— 
than all of the free world put together, 

In the matter of air strength, we estimate 
the Soviet Union to have an inventory of over 
1,000 TU-4 bombardment aircraft, which are 
copies of our own B-29’s. If we credit the 
Soviet air commands with the capability of 
in-flight refueling, which seems reasonable, 
it means that a substantial number of our 
vital cities and installations come within 
their range. And, of course, on a one-way 
mission, they could reach almost any target 
in the United States, if confronted with no 
opposition. We know also that the Soviet 
has an undisclosed but growing number of 
medium and long-range jet bombers, and 
that they are producing a better fighter than 
the MIG 15, which was used in Korea. Their 
total number of aircraft of all kinds ex- 
ceeds 20,000, most of them tactical types— 
fighters, interceptors, and light bombers. 

As you know, this brief recital of military 
means at its disposal in no way describes the 
true dimension and nature of the threat 
which comes from the Soviet sphere. Pol- 
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icy decisions in the Kremlin have resulted 
in a world situation which has influenced 
us to allocate since June 1950, a staggering 
portion of our national substance and effort 
valued at $220 billion to the economically 
unproductive purposes of defense. Today, 
60 percent of your Federal taxes go for the 
equipping and maintenance of a 3-million- 
man armed force. 

The Communists know as well as we that 
the physical basis of all our military power 
is our economy, and that if this economy 
can be undermined and sabotaged, the effect 
may well be as disastrous to us as a major 
military defeat. We must not permit this 
to occur. 

Moreover, we must also contend with the 
insidious threat of subversion, sabotage, and 
espionage within our own country and the 
countries of our allies, which can sap the 
strength and vigor of the most enlightened 
democracy. Externally, there is the con- 
tinuous pressure of political and psycho- 
logical warfare, of deceit and bluff and 
blackmail. All these are also part of the 
total threat, physical and moral, which mili- 
tant communism poses to freemen. 

Obviously this threat, total as it is in 
scope, cannot be successfully countered by 
military means alone. But the provision of 
adequate military strength, particularly for 
the years immediately ahead, is an indis- 
pensable prerequisite to every other action 
which we must undertake. We must main- 
tain military forces in being sufficient to 
deter aggression, either limited or unlimited, 
or in the event we are attacked, to preserve 
the minimum territorial and military secu- 
rity essential to successful mobilization and 
subsequent prosecution of the war. More- 
over, we must be organized for smooth and 
rapid mobilization of our material and hu- 
man resources. 

This military capability to handle our- 
selves under any and all possible situations 
is the essential shield upon which we must 
rely to provide the protective sanction to 
the political, economic, and psychological 
pressures we must continue to exert against 
the Communist regimes. 

To this end we have developed over the 
past 4 years a very potent military force. 
It is in fact, the most powerful we have ever 
maintained in time of peace. We have a 
Navy second to none, with its own steadily 
growing atomic striking potential. Our 
large and growing Air Force now consists of 
119 wings which will increase steadily to- 
ward an ultimate goal of a minimum of 137 
wings by 1957. We have a mobile amphibi- 
ous striking force of 3 Marine divisions 
and 3 Marine air wings. With the cessation 
of fighting in Korea, our Army has gradually 
been reoriented toward a June 1956 strength 
objective of approximately 1,027,000 men. 
This represents a decrease of about one- 
third from the average strength during the 
Korean operations, but it remains well over 
80 percent above the pre-Korean level. 

And here I would like to talk briefly about 
this matter of ground strength, if I may. 
One of the foundation stones of our mili 
policy is that our strength shall be inte- 
grated with that of our allies in such a way 
that the maximum power potential is made 
available to the community of allies. 
Throughout all these alliances there runs 
the understanding, written or otherwise, 
that each partner will contribute to the 
common cause those elements of strength 
which it is best able to supply, and to the 
limit that it is able to supply them. 

In this great global system of alliances in 
which we participate, our Nation is pecul- 
larly well suited to supply two vital ele- 
ments—sea power and the striking capability 
of long-range land based air power. 
contribution in these particular categories 
is by all odds the preponderant one. We 
also have made a substantial contribution 
in ground strength, but in the very nature 
of things we cannot hope to supply more 
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than a small part of the total number of 
troops required. The basic accounting unit 
of a land army is the man. Which suggests 
that within the special situation obtaining 
in each strategic area, the contribution in 
ground strength must bear a general relation- 
ship to the population of each interested 
nation. So we greatly understate the total 
ground strength available for our common 
defense effort if we do not count the very 
substantial contributions of our allies. 

To our own 19 divisions should be added 
at least a hundred more which the free world 
could count on in any major war undertaken 
by the Soviet bloc. NATO presently has 
available to it an active ground strength 
equivalent of 48 divisions. The Republic of 
Korea has approximately 19 battle-tested di- 
visions within a total force of 400,000 men. 
Japan has initiated the formation of its 
national security police force, and the 
Philippines have reestablished internal order 
and are rapidly building up their strength. 
The 12 West German divisions are to come. 
We feel, militarily, well able to take care of 
ourselves in the event of actual physical 
attack, provided we conduct our operations 
along lines which permit us to oppose our 
own factors of strength against the Soviet 
factors of weakness. 

And this, I think, is the key to the success 
of our whole defense effort. There are cer- 
tain areas in which we are greatly superior 
to the Soviet—our powerful and versatile 
economy, the depth and breadth of our tech- 
nology, the enormous fire power and mobility 
assured by our intensive development of 
atomic weapons and our control of the seas. 
Most important of all, there is the universal 
appeal of the great system of values we have 
moved to defend, as contrasted to the total 
disregard for human life and liberty which 
necessarily underlies the Communist phil- 
osophy. 

It is of great significance to me that in 1952 
United States produced half again as much 
coal as the Soviet, 244 times as much steel, 
4 times as much electric power, 7 times as 
much oil, and 20 times as many automobiles 
and trucks. While free American agriculture 
was bringing in record crops, the Soviet stag- 
gered lamely along at about its level of 25 
years ago. I am sure you would be interested 
as I was, in knowing that the USSR, still 
largely an agricultural nation, consumes 
more grain than it harvests, that its cattle 
population is 10 million below what it was 
in 1928, that its pork production has dropped 
by 5 million tons since 1940; that by its own 
admission the supply of meat, potatoes, and 
vegetables is unsatisfactory. 

Our allies, on the other hand, have set re- 
markable records of food production. Eng- 
land now produces a surprising 56 percent 
of her food needs whereas she formerly im- 
ported about 80 percent. France and Turkey 
are now producing surpluses of wheat. 
Wherever free enterprise operates free men 
always win the battle of production. 

I derive a keen sense of satisfaction in the 
marvelous technology which both supports 
and depends upon our economic system— 
the same technology which daily enriches our 
lives in its thousands of peacetime applica- 
tions, but which when the chips were down 
could bring forth such vital weapons of war 
as radar, the VT fuze, and the atomic bomb, 

But, most of all, I sense the great latent 
strength of a society whose goals represent 
the highest hopes and greatest expectations 
of men throughout the world—values which 
men the world over have repeatedly shown 
themselves ready to lay down their lives to 
obtain and defend—a sense of dignity for 
the individual, the right to worship, to 
speak, and to think as freemen, to have the 
love of family and friends, to enjoy the love 
of the land, and of one’s ancestral home, the 
right to participate freely in a government 
of their own choosing, and to stand as equals 
before the eyes of the law. These deep and 
abiding aspirations we hold in common with 
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all people, and in no way can the barren, 
atheistic philosophy of communism claim 
them as basic or even a fundamental part of 
its ideology. 

In contrast, the Soviet has nothing to rely 
upon except force—force of the most brutal 
and callous sort. Many of you have read of 
our President’s account of his deep shock 
when, as General Eisenhower, he learned 
from a high-ranking Soviet officer the Rus- 
sian Army technique of clearing minefields. 
“When we come to a minefield,” the Soviet 
officer told him, “our infantry attacks ex- 
actly as if it were not there. The losses we 
get from personnel mines we consider only 
equal to the losses we would have gotten 
from machine guns and artillery if the Ger- 
mans had chosen to defend that particular 
area with strong bodies of troops instead of 
with minefields.” This may be logical from 
a coldly analytical military viewpoint, but 
it is hardly logical in light of the fact that 
any regime, even a dictatorship; depends for 
its existence over the long term upon a cer- 
tain minimum degree of acceptance by the 
people over which it exercises its authority. 
To me it shows weakness, not strength. 

Nevertheless, there are certain areas in 
which we must concede the advantage to 
the Soviet bloc. Their numbers far exceed 
the combined strength of ourselves and our 
allies in sheer military manpower. More- 
over, a differential population increase is 
presently weighing the manpower balance 
further in their favor, so that it may be 
expected to become more and more unfavor- 
able to us as time goes by, unless we can 
associate ourselves with additional allies. In 
World Wars I and II, our side had a very 
substantial numerical superiority, and this 
advantage had its influence in shaping our 
strategy and tactics in those two great con- 
flicts. But the reverse will be true of any 
conflict which may be fought out on the 
present alinement of world power and this 
tremendously important fact demands our 
close and continued study. 

The only logical remedy for a situation 
in which we cannot match the enemy man 
for man lies in the development of capabili- 
ties which nullify this enemy advantage. 
Fortunately, the controlling element in mili- 
tary operations is not mere manpower, but 
effective firepower, delivered at the time and 
place of decision. And in the development 
of such firepower, and the means of its 
effective delivery, our technology and our 
massive economy give us a long lead over 
our nearest competitors. Our arsenal of 
atomic weapons ranges from giants in the 
megaton range, which is to say the equiva- 
lent of 1 million tons of TNT, down to 
small tactical weapons which can be fired 
from guns for relatively limited effect. We 
have them in increased supply. The Army, 
Navy, and Air Force all are busily engaged 
in perfecting the tactics and techniques of 
employing these tremendous new additions 
to our military capability. 

In the battlefield employment of atomic 
weapons the effectiveness of our Army has 
been enormously increased by the 280-milli- 
meter atomic gun, the Honest John rocket, 
and the Corporal guided missile. All these 
powerful innovations are now available to 
our ground forces in Europe, and the recent 
North Atlantic Council meeting in Paris 
gave its approval to the proposal that 
atomic weapons be fully integrated into the 
basic strategic concept for the defense of 
Western Europe. It is our deep and earnest 
belief that the devastating curtain of fire 
which we shall be able to call down upon 
the enemy hordes will enable us to keep any 


‘would-be invader out of Western Europe 


and thus deny him his prize. 

Measured in our capability to project de- 
struction in the form of rockets, missiles, 
and bombs, our firepower in the air increases 
daily. The last B-29 has been retired from 
active service, and our long-range bombers 
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now are mainly the jet B-47's and the com- 
bination jet and propeller-driven B-36’s. 
The B-52’s, a superb long-range jet bomber, 
is being received in increasing numbers and 
will eventually replace the B-36. 

A point frequently overlooked is the fact 
that the capability of delivering massive 
firepower is not confined to the Strategic Air 
Command alone. Our Tactical Air Com- 
mand also has a tremendous atomic capa- 
bility. All the fighters and light bombers 
of the TAC will be able to carry either 
high explosives or atomic bombs, depend- 
ing on what the target requires. All of its 
wings are modern, and all of its fighters are 
jets, in the high subsonic speed ranges. Our 
new fighter interceptor aircraft now in pro- 
duction, beginning with the F-100, will have 
supersonic speeds. Moreover, our great mo- 
bile airfields, the Navy aircraft carriers, have 
comparatively unrestricted access to the 
seven-tenths of the earth's surface which is 
covered by water, and can bring their sea- 
borne atomic striking forces to bear upon 
targets deep in the interior of the enemy’s 
homeland. 

We review this vast power which is ours 
with mixed feelings. 

We can derive great satisfaction and con- 
fidence from the enormous increase which it 
represents over the power which was avail- 
able to us even a scant 10 years ago. Yet we 
are sobered by the contemplation of where 
our weapons technology may lead us in the 
decade which lies ahead. Moreover, our 
problem is complicated by the fact that we 
neither can nor will prepare for initiating 
war as a conscious act of national policy. 
Adhering to our moral code, as a nation we 
can only prepare for the eventuality that war 
may be forced upon us under unknown con- 
ditions at an uncertain future date. Thus, 
the element of chance in the preparatory 
phase of war is inherently larger in the case 
of democracies than it is with dictatorships, 
for we cannot with certainty predict when 
war will occur, if at all. We cannot predict, 
except within the general limits, the method 
of attack, or the exact direction from which 
it may come. Nor can we now foresee very 
far into the future the political arrange- 
ments which may result from the use of 
military pressures exerted by an aggressor 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities. These 
things we cannot know. We can know only 
that in this lawless world we must be pre- 
pared to fight at any time, with weapons that 
are better than those which will be used 
against us. 

As a result, in the area of weapons pro- 
curement, we dare not put all, or even most 
of our eggs, in one basket. We dare not load 
our Armed Forces down with weapons which 
may, at best, have begun to be or become 
obsolescent even before the last lot has been 
delivered. The best that we can possibly 
hope for is to keep our weapons stocks at a 
level which will enable us to fight effectively 
with what we have, meanwhile pushing out 
the older versions with newer, more efficient 
models as they become available from an 
economy that has never been known to stand 
still. 

There are those who constantly agitate 
for more of everything now—more planes, 
more guns, more of this and more of that, 
Sincere as they may be, they fail to take 
into account either the economic or the 
military problems involved. To over-burden 
our economy is to risk losing the struggle 
against communism without firing a shot, 
To overload the services with obsolete equip- 
ment is to risk defeat in battle. True war 
readiness consists in being able not only to 
fight today’s war with today’s weapons, but 
of being ready to fight tomorrow's war 
with tomorrow's weapons. This requires a 
sensible balance in weapons programing. 
And that, we now believe we have achieved. 

This, I think, is the thing which we must 
keep always in mind in all our defense con- 
siderations. For our national security is 
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not tied to a date on a calendar, or to a 
certain specified number of divisions, ships, 
planes, or men. It is not to be identified 
with any one type of weapon or any one 
strategic approach. Rather, it depends upon 
our continuing and increasing ability to 
meet successfully a variety of challenges— 
military, political, and economic—while 
maintaining the essential soundness and 
health of our economy and our political 
system. And this we must be prepared to 
do perhaps for 50 years to come. 

There is nothing transitory about the 
threat to our Nation and our way of life, 
and there is nothing cheap or easy or simple 
about the things which we must do to pro- 
tect and preserve them. These difficult and 
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costly measures which we must undertake 
in our defense will demand the very best 
that is in us, the people of America. Among 
these responsibilities will be your own part 
in the great common effort we all must make 
to maintain our military readiness, our polit- 
ical solidarity, and our industrial and tech- 
nological superiority over that of any pos- 
sible enemy. 

If we can do these things, we have an 
excellent chance for peace, and an accom- 
modation between the free world and the 
Communist bloc which will effectively serve 
our interests. 

From a plateau of great strength we can 
negotiate for the easing of tensions and the 
reduction of trouble areas dangerous to world 
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stability. For many years, it may be a peace, 
not of good will, but of power, in which our 
national strength will be the validating fac- 
tor. But it will be a peace in which free 
men can live and breathe, and pursue those 
ends which tend to lessen the misery and 
increase the sum of human happiness in the 
world, It can, at the least, be a peace which 
will stop the flow of the Red tide which has 
engulfed so much of the world, and the 
opening of a more hopeful prospect for de- 
mocracy than the one it has faced these past 
20 years. 

This is the peace which we must have, 
and can have, provided we remain patient, 
united, and strong. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MONDAY, MARCH 7, 1955 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, the sovereign ruler of 
the universe, Thy wise and beneficent 
laws are the inspiration and foundation 
of every just and righteous human law. 

Grant that the laws, which are made 
and adopted here in this Chamber by 
the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment, may always be in accord with the 
plan and pattern of Thy divine law. 

May we daily be inspired with a lofty 
sense of respect and reverence for the 
sacred office of the Chief Executive of 
these United States. 

We beseech Thee that our President, 
our Speaker, and all who are engaged 
in the high vocation of statecraft may be 
richly endowed with special gifts of wis- 
dom and understanding and leadership. 

May the citizens of our beloved coun- 
try be great in loyalty and obedience to 
law, in righteousness and in peace and 
may our national strength and resources 
be used for the good of mankind. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 3, 1955, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 752. An act to amend section 102 (a) 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, so as to eliminate the 
Tequirement that privately owned stocks ex- 
ported thereunder be replaced from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks, 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 


“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States num- 
bered 55-8. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition 
of certain records of the United States 
Government,” for the disposition of ex- 
ecutive papers referred to in the report 
of the Archivist of the United States 
numbered 55-9, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes today, following any special 
orders heretofore entered and to revise 
and extend his remarks and include cer- 
tain statements and extraneous matter. 

Mrs. PFOST asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 25 min- 
utes tomorrow, following the legislative 
business of the day and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 25 minutes tomorrow, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


THE HONORABLE MARY T. NORTON 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that today is the 80th birthday of 
that distinguished lady, Mary T. Norton, 
who represented the 13th District of New 
Jersey for so many years so gloriously 
and so well. Asa resident of the city of 
Jersey City and one who lived in her dis- 
trict so many years, I felt it would be a 
great honor and privilege to remind you 
of her great work, which you all know, 
her wonderful achievements in the field 
of labor. 

All of us in Jersey City remember her 
affectionately and I thought the House 
would be very much pleased to know that 


she is celebrating her 80th birthday to- 
day, that she is in excellent health, and 
that she thinks many times of the great 
friendships she made here, and of her 
friends in this body. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUMULTY. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of my good 
friend from New Jersey [Mr. TUMULTY]. 
I sent Mary Norton a letter of congratu- 
lation on her birthday anniversary today. 
I am very happy that the gentleman 
from New Jersey made the remarks 
he did. 

Those who served with Mary Norton 
remember her not only as a sweet lady, 
but also as a great American, one of the 
outstanding Members of this body. She 
served with devotion and courage the 
people of her district, of her State, and 
of our country, and I join with her many 
friends in congratulating Mrs. Norton on 
her birthday anniversary. I hope that 
God will continue to shower upon her 
for many years to come an abundance of 
His choicest blessings. 

Mr. TUMULTY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, for whom Mrs. 
Norton had great affection, as well as for 
the Speaker of this House. I may say 
that my first knowledge of this House 
came from Mrs. Norton and from her 
praise of the work done by you, Mr. 
Majority Leader, and the Speaker [Mr. 
RAYBuRN], as well as by the minority 
leader [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. Speaker, the Honorable Mary 
Theresa Norton was born and brought 
up and lives today in the congressional 
district she represented. She is a widow, 
having lost her husband, Robert Fran- 
cis Norton, a businessman of Jersey City, 
several years ago. 

Mrs. Norton attended parochial and 
public high school in Jersey City and 
business college in New York. Previous 
to her marriage, she was a secretary and 
businesswoman, and believes that this 
experience has been of great help to her 
during her public career. She became 
interested in welfare work in 1912 upon 
the death of her only child, a son. She 
was one of the founders of the Queen’s 
Daughters Day Nursery, a volunteer non- 
sectarian day nursery, furnishing care 
during World War I to thousands of 
children of working mothers. She was 
president of the nursery for more than 
12 years, resigning a few years following 
her election to Congress. Through her 
knowledge of welfare work and its de- 
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mands on citizenship she became inter- 
ested in politics. 

She was appointed to represent Hud- 
son County on the Democratic State 
Committee in 1920, and was elected vice 
chairman of the State committee the 
following year. She served continuous- 
ly until 1932 when she was elected chair- 
man. In 1923 she was the first woman of 
the Democratic Party to be elected free- 
holder in Hudson County and in the 
State. In 1924, 1928, 1932, 1936, 1940, 1944. 
and 1948 she was elected delegate at 
large to the national Democratic conven- 
tions. She was cochairman of the plat- 
form committee in 1944 and chairman 
of the credentials committee in 1948. 

In 1924 she was elected to the House 
of Representatives, reelected each suc- 
ceding Congress, including the 8lst. 
She is the first Democratic woman ever 
to be elected to Congress and the first 
woman ever to head a legislative com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
of the United States. She was chairman 
of the House Committee on the District 
of Columbia from 1930 to 1937, and 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Labor from 1937 to the opening of the 
80th Congress, when all chairmanships 
went to Republicans, since they held the 
majority of seats in the House. The 
House was organized by the Democrats 
again in the 81st Congress and Mrs. Nor- 
ton became chairman of the Committee 
on House Administration. 

Mrs. Norton’s best known work was 
her sponsorship of the wage and hour 
law, legislation in which she herself got 
the greatest satisfaction. She worked 
ardently for passage of the law to bene- 
fit thousands of American workers, al- 
though it was necessary to file a petition, 
requiring the signatures of 218 Members 
of the House of Representatives to per- 
mit it to be brought to the floor for ac- 
tion. Brought to the floor, it was recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Labor, and 
Mrs. Norton again had to sponsor a sec- 
ond petition to allow it to be presented 
for consideration on the floor. She has 
consistently done all that she could to 
maintain gains made by labor during the 
Democratic administrations. She spon- 
sored and actively worked for legislation 
to establish the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee as a permanent agency. 

Because of her broad knowledge and 
experience in labor problems in 1945, 
she was appointed by the President to 
attend the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Paris as an advisor and alternate 
delegate. 

Mrs. Norton has always stood for con- 
structive, liberal, and good government. 
She was a strong advocate of adequate 
defense of our country even before the 
war. She has always been very much 
interested in the problems of veterans, 
and is keenly and vitally interested in 
the problems of our present day veter- 
ans. The first large and constructive 
measure which she sponsored in Con- 
gress was the building of a veterans’ 
hospital in New Jersey, which institution 
has been enlarged many times. 

As a woman, she is greatly interested 
in child welfare programs. During the 
war she was sponsor of an amendment 
to the Lanham -Act, which provided 
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funds for the care of children whose 
mothers were engaged in war work. 

Mrs. Norton was dean of the New Jer- 
sey delegation. At times, when New Jer- 
sey had no Democratic representative in 
the Senate, Mrs. Norton handled mat- 
ters not only for her own constituents, 
but for citizens of New Jersey as a whole 
who had no Democratic representation 
in Congress. She was concerned not 
only with general legislation, but hun- 
dreds of letters cross her desk dealing 
with individual cases, all of which re- 
quired immediate attention. She is well 
known in the various Government agen- 
cies for the personal work that she did 
in behalf of individual constituents. 

In 1930, Representative Norton re- 
ceived the first degree of doctor of laws 
ever conferred by St. Elizabeth’s College, 
the oldest woman’s college in New Jer- 
sey, in recognition of service in wel- 
fare and Government. In 1937, she re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of laws from 
Rider College, Trenton, N. J. The Wom- 
en’s National Press Club awarded her 
a citation for the most important con- 
tribution to Government in 1946. In 
1947, she was awarded the Theta Phi 
Alpha medal—National Catholic Univer- 
sity Women—as the outstanding Cath- 
olic woman of the year. An award for 
outstanding service was presented by the 
International Relations Club, St. Eliza- 
beth’s College, to Mrs. Norton in 1949. 
On June 4, 1950, she was awarded the 
degree of doctor of laws by St. Bonaven- 
ture’s College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who care to do so may 
extend their remarks at this point on the 
birthday anniversary of Mrs. Mary Nor- 
ton. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
former Congresswoman Mary T. Norton 
is 80 years old. Each of us joins in 
wishing her a happy birthday. 


A COMMON CIVIL-MILITARY SYS- 
TEM OF AIR NAVIGATION AND 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make a brief announcement for the ben- 
efit of Members interested in the current 
controversy over the development of a 
common civil-military system of air 
navigation and traffic control. 

The Transportation and Communica- 
tions Subcommittee of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House will hold hearings in executive 
session at 10 o’clock next Thursday 
morning to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the facts in this dispute. 

As stated by the gentleman from Ar- 
ransas [Mr. Harris], chairman of the 
subcommittee, last Wednesday, the In- 
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terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House has fostered the 
development of a common system of air 
navigation. The common system grew 
out of recommendations made by a sub- - 
committee of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee in the 80th Con- 
gress, of which the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. HinsHaw] was chairman. 
That subcommittee, in House Report No. 
885, 30th Congress, urged the establish- 
ment of a single system which will safe- 
ly and economically serve the require- 
ments of both commerce and the nation- 
al defense simultaneously. 

Subsequently, the Air Navigation De- 
velopment Board, representing civil and 
military agencies, was formed, and it 
developed a common system known as 
VOR/DME. This system now is almost 
completed, 

As a result of developments during the 
Korean hostilities, the military pushed 
ahead with the development of a tactical 
navigational system now known as 
TACAN. 

TACAN and DME/VOR are not com- 
patible. If we are to have a common 
civil-military system, it must be one or 
the other. 

Recently, ANDB voted to complete the 
development of TACAN and clear the 
way for its adoption as the common sys- 
tem. This action has brought numerous 
protests. 

We must have a common system. 
That is essential for national defense 
and also for the orderly growth of civil 
aviation. In addition, there is the very 
important consideration of economy. It 
would cost the country a lot of money 
to support two systems. 

For those reasons, your committee 
proposes to make a complete investiga- 
tion of this problem in an effort to re- 
solve this conflict. We cannot permit 
this conflict to develop to the point 
where it threatens the very concept of a 
common system. 

The committee questioned the Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics about this 
on February 11 in open session but be- 
cause details of the TACAN system are 
classified, it was decided to postpone the 
investigation until an executive session 
could be held. On next Thursday morn- 
ing, the subcommittee will hear Dr. Don- 
ald A. Quarles, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Development, 
and others familiar with the facts in the 
case. Also, to appear are representatives 
of the Army, Navy, and the Air Force, 
the Department of Commerce, the Coast 
Guard, the Air Navigation Development 
Board, the Air Transport Association, 
the Aircraft Owners and Pilots Associa- 
tion, and the National Business Aircraft 
Association. 


PRESIDENTS’ DAY 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that at my request our distin- 
guished chaplain gave a prayer this 
morning for Presidents’ Day, I think it 

appropriate that I call your attention to 
the fact that it originated in the great 
23d District of California, which I have 
the honor to represent this my ninth 
year in the House; through the efforts 
of a very distinguished American, Mr. 
Hal Fischer, in the important city of 

Compton, Los Angeles County, Calif. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
on March 4, in the daily CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, at pages A1404 and A1405 in 
my extension of remarks, I gave a brief 
history of the origins and processes of 
Presidents’ Day as furnished me by Mr. 
Eal Fischer, the director of the Com- 
mittee for Presidents’ Day. 

I think the prayer by our distinguished 
Chaplain, Reverend Braskamp, this 
morning was certainly most beautiful, 
appropriate, and pertinent. I wish to 
thank our distinguished chaplain for the 
beautiful prayer he gave this noon at 
the convening of this great legislative 
body. 

Here is the proclamation which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fischer, was used by some 
41 governors of 41 States for Presidents’ 
Day, 1954: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas the office of the President of the 
United States of America is the highest and 
most important that a citizen may attain, 
and it is the living and working symbol of 
the American flag and our Constitution; and 

Whereas free peoples everywhere today 
face their greatest trials for the survival of 
their democratic way of life, which makes it 
incumbent upon citizens of this Nation to 
accept their just responsibilities in preserv- 
ing the general welfare of this land; and 

Whereas religion is our most vital asset, 
as it was with our Founding Fathers, and 
it is essential to remember and reaffirm our 
faith in God and our system of delegated 
authority under him: 

Now, therefore, as governor of the State 
of . I do hereby proclaim March 
4 as Presidents’ Day in and for this State, 
and urge that prayers be said in all churches 
and places of worship for the President of 
the United States of America, and urge that 
the opportunity be given our schoolchildren 
to acquire a better understanding of the 
American way of life by studying the lives of 
our Presidents and their wives and presenting 
special programs appropriate to the observ- 
ance in the schools of this State on this 
date. 


And, in 100,000 schools in our Nation 
last year particular emphasis was given 
to the study of the Constitution and the 


office of the President of the United 
States. 


MILK DISPENSER MACHINES 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, at 11:30 
this morning, members of the House 
Agriculture Committee, representatives 
of dairy districts, and the leadership 
officially christened the two milk dis- 
penser machines which have been in- 
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stalled in the Republican and Demo- 
crat cloakrooms. 

I made arrangements to install these 
machines through the cooperation of the 
National Milk Producers Federation so 
that the Members of this House could 
actually see a milk dispenser in opera- 
tion. These milk-vending machines have 
been installed during the past year 
throughout the United States. At in- 
stallations of the Defense Department 
where they have been installed, they 
have become the most popular type of 
vending machine in operation. 

Milk and its products have been and 
continue to be the best food bargain in 
America today. The difficulties which 
the dairy industry has faced during the 
past 2 years have grown from under- 
consumption of milk and milk prod- 
ucts, Here in our Nation’s Capital, we 
can show the way to better health and 
longer life through the greater con- 
sumption of dairy products. 

These milk-vending machines being 
installed in the Capitol symbolize the 
effective efforts which are being made 
by organizations such as the National 
Milk Producers Federation and the 
American Dairy Association to increase 
the consumption of dairy products. 
Since I have been a Member of Congress, 
I have worked for and have promoted 
the increased consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts by the armed services and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. In my original 
testimony before the Agriculture Com- 
mittee last year, I suggested the in- 
creased use of milk in our Nation’s 
school-lunch program. Currently I am 
sponsoring legislation to further in- 
crease the use of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts in schools throughout the United 
States. I particularly call attention to 
my bill H. R. 675 which provides for the 
continuation of the school-milk program 
for the next 2 years. 

At the present time all 48 States have 
signed up under the school milk pro- 
gram and the latest figures available 
show an increase of 55 percent in the 
consumption of milk in our schools as 
compared with last year. This volume is 
increasing rapidly as more and more 
schools get started on the program. Un- 
der the new program, schools in Wiscon- 
sin and other States are being reim- 
bursed for a large portion of the cost of 
the additional milk which they serve to 
schoolchildren. Our State was the first 
to go under this program and it is inter- 
esting to note that the milk consumption 
in Wisconsin schools has increased by 
114 percent—more than double the 
amount of milk which was consumed by 
Wisconsin schools last year. 

A survey which was recently released 
by the American Dairy Association shows 
that the per capita consumption of but- 
ter has increased over 5 percent during 
the past year. This survey showed that 
during the 9-month period of April to 
December 1954, butter purchases by 
householders was up 12 percent. The 
per capita consumption of fluid milk and 
cheese also showed a marked increase 
and the total consumption of milk and 
cheese is up even more because of our 
growing population. 

I invite my colleagues to help me raise 
these consumption figures even further 
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by promoting the sale and use of dairy 
products in each of their individual dis- 
stricts. I thank the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation for their cooperation 
and it is my hope that each of you will 
enjoy the fresh, cold milk which is avail- 
able as of today in the cloakrooms of 
both the Democrats and Republicans, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. TOLLEFSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 30 minutes, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

Mr. HILL asked and was given permis- 
sion to address the House for 30 minutes 
ou Thursday next, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


THE 105TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH OF CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
PATRIOT, T. G. MASARYK 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is the 105th anniversary of the birth 
of the great Czechoslovakian patriot, T. 
G. Masaryk, and it is an event celebrated 
by all Americans of Czechoslovakian ori- 
gin, and by the Czechoslovak people all 
over the world. 

Thomas Masaryk was a true patriot. 
He was a man who dedicated his life to 
the realization of freedom, democracy, 
and independence for his native Czecho- 
slovakia. And Masaryk lived to see his 
fondest dreams fulfilled. 

However, shortly after his passing in 
1937, the republic to which he had con- 
tributed so much, fell victim to Nazi 
tyranny. After enduring the hardships 
of Nazi rule during the war years, Cze- 
choslovakia regained its freedom briefly, 
only to lose it again to the advancing 
tide of Red communism which has en- 
gulfed that nation. 

The Communists have attempted to 
destroy the ideals of freedom and de- 
mocracy in the hearts of the Czecho- 
slovakian people, but in this they have 
not succeeded. The words of Thomas 
Masaryk still inspire his people, and give 
them renewed courage to withstand 
Communist tyranny. 

Thomas Masaryk is an inspiration not 
only to the people of Czechoslovakia, but 
to all the free world. His words and 
deeds bring a message of the blessings 
of democracy and independence, and in- 
Spire unceasing struggle to achieve the 
ideals of liberty for which he stood 
throughout the world. 


REGULATION OF NETS IN ALASKA 
WATERS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 456) relat- 
ing to the regulation of nets in Alaska 
waters. A similar House bill (H. R. 249) 
has been reported by the Committee 
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on Merchant Marine and Fisheries and 
is now on the House Calendar. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BONNER]? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man from North Carolina kindly explain 
the bill? 

Mr. BONNER. Yes. The necessity 
for the bill arises from a recent court 
decision in Alaska which classified gill 
nets as fixed fishing appliances, the loca- 
tion of which is specified by law. 

For the past 25 years the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has treated gill nets as 
a type of fishing gear subject to its regu- 
lation and has made regulations govern- 
ing their use based upon the particular 
conservation needs of each area. In the 
absence of this bill, gill mets as well as 
salmon traps would be governed by the 
law covering the latter. Not only would 
this require a prompt and drastic revi- 
sion of the rules of the Service but it 
would work hardship on various groups 
of fishermen without any compensating 
advantage. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I should 
like to inquire whether this bill is the 
one that was referred to the Committee 
on the Interior and Insular Affairs? 

Mr. BONNER. This bill was referred 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries which committee has juris- 
diction over fishing matters in Alaskan 
waters. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. We had a 
bill before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs last year regarding 
the same problem, which was quite con- 
troversial, as I recall it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to in- 
form the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MILLER] that this bill had no relation- 
ship to the one to which he referred. 
This is a separate matter entirely. 

Mr. MARTIN. ‘This bill was not nec- 
essary until the court decision, is that 
correct? 

Mr. BONNER. That is what brought 
it about. I will say to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] that there 
Was no opposition to the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I will say 
to the gentleman that when the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs dealt 
with a similar subject, there was con- 
siderable opposition. 

Mr. BONNER. Ican only tell the gen- 
tleman what took place in the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
when we set it for hearing, and it had 
been set some time for hearings. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not want to be in the posi- 
tion of holding up an important bill, but 
I was wondering if it would be possible 
to let this matter go over until tomorrow 
so that I may have an opportunity to ex- 
amine it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If the gentleman 
will yield further to me, I should like to 
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say that this bill has been agreed to by 
the Department of the Interior, by the 
Alaska salmon industry and by the fish- 
ermen in the areas concerned. It has no 
relationship whatsoever to the proposed 
legislation which was formerly in the 
8 on Interior and Insular Af- 
airs. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman understands that the bill that 
was before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs did have some oppo- 
sition? 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is true, but I 
assure the gentleman that this is an en- 
tirely different subject and that there is 
general unanimity as to the desirability, 
the purposes, and even the necessity of 
the bill now before the House. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I will say 
further to the gentleman that the re- 
ports on the bill were all favorable. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the regeust of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. BONNER]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentence 
of section 3 of the act entitled “And act for 
the protection and regulation of the fisheries 
of Alaska,” approved June 26, 1906, as 
amended (48 U. S. C., sec. 233), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: “It shall be un- 
lawful to lay or set any seine or net of any 
kind within 100 yards of any other seine, 
net, or other fishing appliance which is being 
or which has been laid or set in any of the 
waters of Alaska, or to drive or to construct 
any trap or any other fixed fishing appliance, 
except a set gill net, stake gill net, or an- 
chored gill net, within 600 yards laterally or 
within 100 yards endwise of any other trap 
or fixed fishing appliance.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

On motion of Mr. Bonner, a similar 
ee ee ee was laid on the 
table. 


THOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK: A 
GREAT MAN AND A GREAT WORLD 
CITIZEN (1850-1937) 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, who was the 
founding father and the first President 
of the Czechoslovak Republic, probably 
worked longer and harder than anyone 
else for its creation. No one was more 
patriotic, more persevering, and more 
devoted to the Czechoslovak cause than 
this scholar and philosopher. Conse- 
quently, it is not difficult to understand 
why the celebration of his birthday had 
become a national event in the Czecho- 
slovak Republic before the advent of 
the Communist regime. 

This great man was endowed with 
many talents, and he would have been 
a shining success in a number of pro- 
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fessions. His learning, his mellowed 
wisdom, and above all his forthrightness 
and forceful character served him su- 
premely well in his chosen task, that of 
recreating the idea of Czechoslovak in- 
dependence among his countrymen, It 
seryed him equally well when he was 
presenting the Czechoslovak cause to 
the governments of other countries. 
Through sheer force of character he en- 
listed the support of the Allied govern- 
ments for the Czechoslovak cause. Our 
Government, always sympathetic to the 
struggling underdog, gladly followed 
suit. In 1918 when Czechoslovak inde- 
pendence was proclaimed and Czecho- 
slovakia was recognized as a democratic 
repablic, it was not only a victory for 
the deserving and brave Czechoslovaks, 
but it was also a personal achievement 
of that great and gifted man, Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk. 

Unfortunately, today, because of the 
treachery of the Communists, this Re- 
public is far from what he had hoped it 
would be, and his compatriots are now 
suffering a tragic fate. We in the free 
world honor his memory on this day 
and devoutly hope that soon the Repub- 
lic which was his own creation and for 
whose well-being he devoted his life, will 
arise once more and regain that free- 
dom which it enjoyed under Masaryk's 
leadership. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Ropino] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk, the founder-archi- 
tect of the post-World War I Czechoslo- 
vak Republic and its President for more 
than 15 years, is rightly regarded as one 
of the great men of Europe. He was a 
man of many talents; he was distin- 
guished as a teacher, as a journalist-edi- 
tor, as a philosopher-statesman, and as 
a national leader. This son of a humble 
coachman, through hard work and sheer 
force of character, became the leading 
figure in a movement for reviving the 
idea of national independence among 
his coutrymen. He probably did more 
than any other one man in securing that 
independence. 

Profoundly grateful for his almost su- 
perhuman efforts in the cause of their 
freedom, he is regarded as the father of 
his country. He was elected to the Presi- 
dency of the Republic, and was reelected 
until 1935. At the ripe age of 85 he re- 
tired from office. Two more years of 
peace and tranquility brought him to 
rest on September 14, 1937, not long be- 
fore his dearest work, the Czechoslovak 
Republic, was visited with destruction. 

Thomas Masaryk doubtless would have 
been eminently distinguished in any 
land or in any age. His wide learning 
made him temperate and wise. He was 
a kind man and believed in the goodness 
of humanity. He was a stanch advocate 
of freedom for all, and was an un- 
daunted champion of political democ- 
racy. 
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Today when we see many of the things 
for which this great man stood in dan- 
ger of destruction, when we see them be- 
ing sneered at and attacked by the lead- 
ers of the so-called people’s democracies, 
we are dismayed but not discouraged. 
For we know that the principles of free- 
dom and humaneness which Masaryk 
represents can never be destroyed even 
by the most ruthless tyrant. Today we 
pay tribute to his memory and pray that 
our generation will emulate Masaryk’s 
strength and courage. If we do, we will 
certainly be victorious over those who 
seek to enslave mankind. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. ADDONIZIO] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
this 105th anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Masaryk it might be well for us 
to restate the views of this great states- 
man of Czechoslovakia on the subject 
of religious toleration; for he was above 
all else a disciple of religious freedom. 

Thomas Masaryk firmly believed that 
in a truly democratic republic “freedom 
of conscience and toleration must not 
merely be codified but realized in every 
domain of public life.” 

Truly this is an ideal to which all man- 
kind can well aspire. But it is perhaps 
the greatest tragedy and at the same 
time the greatest paradox that the na- 
tion which gave the world Thomas 
Masaryk is today part of that world 
which denies the democratic concept of 
religious toleration and freedom of con- 
science. Czechoslovakia, like all States 
within the Communist orbit of power, 
has been undergoing a sustained attack 
upon its institutions of religion. Armed 
with total power, the Communists have 
denied religious freedom; they have de- 
creed freedom for only the Communist 
creed. They have, in fact, even set out 
to destroy religion completely and in 
its stead infuse the philosophy of mate- 
rialism and atheism into the structure 
of the Czechoslovak nation. 

In Czechoslovakia today religion is 
under attack. Like all other nations in 
the Communist world, the light of re- 
ligious belief in Czechoslovakia, as a 
consequence of sustained Communist 
persecution, might well slowly fade away. 
It is well, therefore, that on this anni- 
versary commemorating the birth of 
Thomas Masaryk that we hold high the 
ideal of freedom of conscience and reli- 
gious toleration which this great states- 
man advocated in the hope that its light 
may give some hope to the world’s op- 
pressed and perhaps do something to 
drive back the shadows of intolerance 
and religious persecution that have been 
enveloping the world. 


EXTENSION OF THE RENEGOTIA- 
TION ACT OF 1951—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC, NO. 101) 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following message from the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I recommend extension of the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951, as amended, to make 
its provisions applicable for an addi- 
tional period of 2 years. I make this 
recommendation because I believe the 
welfare of the country requires it. 

In spite of major improvements which 
we have achieved in our contracting and 
price redetermination operations, there 
nevertheless remains an area in which 
only renegotiation can be effective to as- 
sure that the United States gets what it 
needs for defense at fair prices. In addi- 
tion, I believe that the entire period of 
defense expansion and rebuilding which 
the United States has undertaken since 
the beginning of the Korean hostilities 
should be considered as a whole insofar 
as renegotiation treatment is concerned. 

Continuation of the renegotiation au- 
thority is necessary for several reasons. 
Because of the complex nature of mod- 
ern military equipment, the lack of ex- 
perience in producing it and the frequent 
necessity for alterations during the life 
of a contract, it is impossible for the 
Government to determine, when the pro- 
curement contract is made, what consti- 
tutes a fair price and for the supplier to 
forecast accurately his costs. Moreover, 
because of limited sources of supply in 
many cases, there are situations in which 
the Government is unable to obtain the 
price benefits that accrue from normal 
competition. 

Furthermore, in the interest of broad- 
ening and strengthening the mobiliza- 
tion base, we have encouraged the ex- 
tensive use of subcontracting. Because 
the United States has no direct contract- 
ual relations with the subcontractors, 
the only protection against unreasonable 
prices by them is through the process of 
renegotiation. 

All these factors become particularly 
important when it is recognized that ex- 
penditures by the Government during 
the next 2 calendar years will include 
paying the bills for the completion of the 
expansion of the Air Force to 137 wings. 
The next 2 years also will see an intro- 
duction into the Air Force program of 
the latest type of supersonic aircraft. 
New types of equipment also are being 
ordered for the Army and Navy and 
Marine Corps. 

As a Nation, we recognize that so long 
as defense expenditures represent more 
than half of the national budget, we 
must do everything in our power to see 
to it that the maximum return is re- 
ceived for each dollar spent. On the 
other hand we must also be careful not 
to interfere unwisely in the traditional 
commercial relationship between the 
Government and its suppliers. In ex- 
tending the Renegotiation Act last year, 
the Congress instituted new statutory ex- 
emptions. These have lessened the bur- 
den imposed on industry by renegotia- 
tion and, more important, have concen- 
trated renegotiation in the areas where 
it is most needed. 

I strongly urge that the Congress take 
action as promptly as possible so that 
both Government and business will know 
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that this important adjunct to speedy 
and effective defense contracting will re- 
main available, at least until December 
31, 1956. 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
Tue WHITE House, March 4, 1955. 


STRENGTH OF UNITED STATES 
ARMED FORCES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Sikes] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress has been asked to approve an un- 
anticipated cut in the strength of the 
Army. It is a cut which, from testimony 
before committees of Congress in recent 
weeks, was decided on last December 
after Army budget figures already had 
been prepared calling for a larger num- 
ber of troops. The original estimate of 
troop strength for which budget figures 
had been prepared was more in line with 
the recommendation of the Army Chief 
of Staff Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, and 
the recommendations of the key Army 
planners who have first-hand knowledge 
of the Army’s worldwide responsibili- 
ties. The new figures on Army strength 
now before us do not have the approval 
of those men. In order for these figures 
to be submitted to Congress an entire 
new set of budget figures had to be hur- 
riedly assembled. As a matter of fact, 
this adjustment of Army budget figures 
is still in process, attesting to the un- 
usual manner in which the presently 
projected Army strength was arrived at. 
With this in mind, I feel that the Con- 
gress should take a long and careful 
look at the situation which now con- 
fronts this Nation defensively, and I 
urge that we be very certain of our 
ground before we place our blessings cn 
the current estimate. There is no simi- 
lar reduction of Communist army 
strengths anywhere in the world. There 
is ample evidence that Communist 
armies have been materially improved in 
recent years in firepower, mobility, 
equipment, and supply. 

I am continually impressed with the 
scope and complexity of Army missions, 
with the number and importance of the 
tasks which the Army is expected to 
carry out, at the same time Army 
strength is being reduced. Particularly 
am I concerned when I contemplate the 
possibility of war and the nature of the 
prodigious job the Army will be called 
on to do in war. 

Regardless of how popular the notion 
is that we can win a quick, cheap war 
without the extensive use of .soldiers, 
whether they be allied or our own, and 
that we can win it in a few days, let us 
not be wholly committed to that notion, 
lest we learn too late that we were wrong. 
History has demonstrated clearly enough 
that there is no easy, impersonal way to 
win a war without getting your hands 
dirty. The inescapable truth is that war 
is a dirty business and we are not likely 
to win it without fighting the enemy’s 
fighters, without enduring all the sweat 
and pain and hardships that war entails. 

The premise of various new and un- 
tried military policies, in accordance 
with the perennial search for a machine 
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that will do our fighting for us, appears 
to be that nuclear weapons delivered by 
airplanes will be decisive, if we are forced 
to go to war. This assumption may or 
may not be true. But it is dangerous for 
a great nation such as ours to stake its 
security upon the accuracy of that one 
premise, yet untested by history, even if 
the premise were supported by all the 
military experts, which indeed this par- 
ticular premise is not, by any means. 

No matter how much we seize the dip- 
lomatic initiative, it will still be beyond 
our power to prevent the development 
of situations such as Indochina, Korea, 
and possibly Formosa—which is the crux 
of the matter today—if we have tailored 
our strength to a single concept and have 
relied on that single concept, even for 
total war. I cannot help believing with 
all my conviction that our best life in- 
surance is versatile military strength, in 
which a highly mobile and hard-hitting 
United States Army is firmly in the fore- 
ground. This Army must be able to re- 
inforce our overseas garrisons promptly, 
whenever and wherever they may be 
threatened, in local wars or total con- 
flict. I do not mean to deprecate the 
roles of the other services, which are 
vitally essential. In fact, I believe that 
certain Air Force programs, for example, 
should be expanded, particularly in the 
air transport field, where our military 
experts say we need to accrue some of 
the strategic mobility necessary for the 
movement of hard-hitting combat Army 
forces in coping with Communist aggres- 
sions. 

No matter how much we would like to 
substitute machines for men, there is so 
far no evidence that we can afford to do 
so. As far as can be foreseen at this 
time, the numbers of ground fighters re- 
quired in future wars will not be less than 
in recent wars, despite the presence cf 
nuclear weapons in the arsenals of na- 
tions. In fact, there is a real possibility 
that nuclear weapons will never be used 
in a future war. Although nuclear 
weapons have been available since 1945, 
everyone knows that they were not used 
in Korea, and that it took large numbers 
of the fighting ground troops of the 
United States Army and United States 
allies, powerfully supported by air and 
naval forces, to stop the Communist 
armies. 

But especially if nuclear weapons are 
used in a future war, there is good reason 
to foresee requirements for more, not 
fewer, troops. In the first place, the 
great normal characteristic of the atomic 
battlefield will be dispersion, sporadically 
interrupted by rapid concentration after 
atomic blows to exploit the power of the 
nuclear weapon and then followed again 
by rapid dispersion. Dispersion does not 
mean that an army can do the same job 
with fewer men, While, as a simple 
illustration, ground forces are dispersed 
laterally to avoid presenting massed 
linear targets, there will be urgent re- 
quirements for dispersion in greater and 
greater depth, to prevent enemy infil- 
tration between the dispersed forward 
units and to prevent atomic breaches in 
the defensive areas. 

Units will probably be smaller and 
more mobile than formerly, but many 
more units will be required. When you 
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disperse units over wider areas, you in- 
crease the problem of control and com- 
munications. More and better com- 
munications equipment will be required, 
which, in turn, means more and better 
trained communications personnel. 

Replacements will be needed in higher 
ratios and greater numbers than here- 
tofore, for the destruction possible by 
nuclear weapons may destroy large num- 
bers of men, including whole units, at 
one time. The same increased effects 
will be felt im the enormcus and vital 
logistical complex backing up the fight- 
ing field armies. For the evacuation 
and treatment of greater numbers of 
casualties, more medical personnel will 
be needed. All logistical operations will 
require greater dispersion. Great ports, 
for example, will be more vulnerable 
than heretofore; to avoid these vumer- 
able bottlenecks, we may have to use 
many small ports and beaches, which is 
a system expensive, not economical, in 
the use of manpower. 

These are only a few of the considera- 
tions which provide the basis for con- 
sidering that the Army, as I have said, 
may well need more rather than fewer 
men. 

On purely pragmatic grounds, it would 
be an error of great magnitude to be- 
come overcommitted to untried strate- 
gies which leave the enemy’s combat 
forces relatively unhampered. I do not 
know of any example in history of a 
great nation at war losing its will to 
resist until its armed forces have been 
decisively defeated. It issometimes said 
that Japan's surrender in 1945 was 
brought about by strategic bombing on 
Japan's home islands, or even that the 
two atomic bombs alone brought about 
Japan's capitulation. This argument ig- 
nores the destruction of Japanese armies 
in New Guinea, in Burma, in the Philip- 
pines, and other areas; it ignores the 
strangling ‘of Japan’s naval forces and 
economic lifelines, primarily accom- 
plished by United States naval power; 
it ignores the destruction of Japanese 
airpower, largely by United States car- 
rier-based airpower; it ignores the fact 
that Japan put out surrender feelers be- 
fore the atomic bombs were dropped— 
before, in fact, any strategic bombing 
attacks were made in force on the home 
islands; and, among still other factors, 
it ignores the fact that overwhelming 
land, sea, and air forces were poised out- 
side the decor, ready to apply the final 
invasion blows. 

The missions and responsibilities as- 
signed to the Army today are many, 
varied, and comprehensive. Mostly, they 
are missions which cannot be performed 
by any other organization or force, but 
must be performed by formidable or- 
ganized land forces of adequate size and 
strength. 

Among the missions and responsibili- 
ties assigned to our United States mili- 
tary forces, the Army has primary re- 
sponsibility for all operations on land. 
In support of national objectives, the 
Army must defend the territorial integ- 
rity of the United States, establish and 
support strategic bases in vital overseas 
areas, and be prepared to assume an 
early offensive against the sources of 
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Soviet power. These are tremendously 
complex responsibilities whose full re- 
quirements are difficult to grasp. At the 
risk of repetition, the following list of 
general responsibilities officially assigned 
to the Army may give a somewhat more 
detailed understanding of what the 
3 must be prepared at all times to 
0: 

First. To organize, train, and equip 
Army forces for the conduct of prompt 
and sustained combat operations on 
land. Specifically, this means to defeat 
enemy land forces, and to seize, occupy, 
and defend land areas. 

Second. To organize, train, and equip 
Army antiaircraft artillery units. 

Third. To provide Army forces, prop- 
erly organized and equipped, for joint 
amphibious and airborne operations. 

Fourth. To develop, in coordination 
with the other services, tactics, tech- 
nique, and equipment of interest to the 
Army for amphibious operations. 

Fifth. To provide an organization ca- 
pable of furnishing adequate, timely, and 
reliable intelligence for the Army. 

Sixth. To provide Army forces as re- 
quired for the defense of the United 
States against air attack. 

Seventh. To provide forces for occu- 
pation of territories abroad, to include 
initial establishment of military govern- 
ment. 

Eighth. To develop, in coordination 
with the Navy, the Air Force, and the 
Marine Corps, the doctrines, and equip- 
ment employed by Army and Marine 
forces in airborne operations. 

Ninth. To formulate doctrines and 
procedures for the organization, equip- 
ping, training, and employment of forces 
operating on land, at division level and 
above, including division, corps, Army, 
and general reserve troops. 

Tenth. To provide support for the ad- 
ministration and operation of the Pan- 
ama Canal; river and harbor projects 
in the United States, its Terirtories, and 
possessions; and certain other civil ac- 
tivities prescribed by law. 

The Army, along with the other serv- 
ices, carries out its responsibilities in 
support of United States policies, inter- 
ests, and commitments. In order to un- 
derstand how far-reaching these world- 
wide interests are, the following roster 
lists the numerous countries with which 
the United States has commitments 
which may involve United States mili- 
tary action of one kind or another: 

First. Through NATO: Belgium, Can- 
ada, Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Turkey, and United King- 
dom. 

Second. Through the RIO pact: Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Guatemala — pending — 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 

Third. Through the ANZUS and Ma- 
nila pacts: Australia, France, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, 
the United Kingdom, Cambodia, Laos, 
and Free Vietnam. Okinawa in this area 
has equal strategic importance. 

Fourth. Through occupation: 
many and Austria. 


Ger- 
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Fifth. Through military assistance 
agreements: Spain, Yugoslavia, Iraq, and 
Iran. 

Sixth. Through various bilateral mu- 
tual defense treaties: Canada, Japan, 
Formosa, Philippines, and the Republic 
of Korea. 

Seventh. In addition, the United 
States is the principal bulwark of the 
United Nations, with its many member 
nations and numerous responsibilities. 

In addition to these general missions, 
the Army must provide definite forces to 
accomplish certain specific missions: 

The Army must provide certain forces 
which the United States has promised to 
NATO. The Army must garrison the 
outposts protecting the Western Hemi- 
sphere, such as those in Hawaii, Panama, 
the Caribbean, Alaska, Greenland, and 
Iceland. The Army must provide forces 
for defense of the continental United 
States. Mindful of the harsh fate of our 
forces left without reinforcement for 
months on Bataan, we want no more 
Bataans. Nor do we want any more 
Koreas, where a handful of troops, 
rushed onto the beaches, fought desper- 
ately to keep a toehold, hoping for early 
and strong reinforcements. ‘Therefore, 
the Army must maintain combat-ready 
forces as part of our strategic reserve 
located in or near the United States 
ready to be deployed quickly to trouble 
spots, before disaster overtakes our side. 
There is no magic known by which 
trained forces can be created overnight. 
To create the additional powerful, 
trained forces required in emergencies, 
the Army must maintain in readiness a 
nucleus of training units, a nucleus of 
training installations, a nucleus of mo- 
bilization requirements of all kinds and 
a nucleus of the logistic structure to 
support the expansion that will be in- 
evitable should war come. 

In support of United States interests, 
and particularly in support of the spe- 
cific responsibilities assigned, the Army 
is stretching its resources to accomplish 
its combat-ready mission, its training 
mission, its continental defense mission, 
its mobilization-base mission, and all 
its other missions in the United States, 
as well as maintain half its strength 
overseas in support of its overseas mis- 
sions. In addition to Army attachés, 
there are Army personnel in more than 
40 foreign nations, ranging in scope 
from small groups to the great field arm- 
ies, the Eighth United States Army in 
the Far East and the Seventh United 
States Army in Europe. The presence 
of sizable United States Army forces sta- 
tioned in key overseas areas on the 
ground, where the peoples of the coun- 
tries concerned can see them every day, 
has been a strengthening factor in the 
determination of our allies to resist ag- 
gression, and the Army’s presence has 
made a major contribution to such sta- 
bility as exists in those areas of the world 
today. It is significant, I think, that 
there has been no Communist aggres- 
sion against countries in which United 
States Army forces have been stationed. 

The United States needs its entire 
arsenal of versatile, powerful forces suf- 
ficient to meet the many possible situa- 
tions that may have to be faced in the 
cold war as well as in general war. The 
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Army’s role is indispensable. The Army 
must, in the interest of United States 
security, be maintained at strength ade- 
quate to carry out the missions which 
the Army is expected to perform. It is 
a proud, successful, forward-looking 
Army which deserves the best of support 
from the Nation which it defends. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to my able friend 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have 
listened to what the gentleman has to 
say and it is very interesting. But, we 
have had some hearings in the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services of the House 
where it was pointed out that the de- 
crease in the armed strength was O. K.’d 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and, of 
course, the Chief of the Army is Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, himself, and he 
did tentatively say that he felt he ought 
to have more men than were allotted to 
him. But, I understand the final deci- 
sion was based on this theory: That they 
balanced the capabilities oi the groups, 
and that is not entirely measured by 
numbers. You made the point a while 
ago, it is true, that the Army has a great 
many commitments that it cannot shuf- 
fle aside, like the Army engineers, for 
instance, and others. But I received the 
distinct impression from the testimony 
before our committee that the total 
force we hoped to maintain, which in- 
cludes deduction from the Army, is ade- 
quate to take care of any situation that 
might arise. But I do want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on raising this 
problem with other Members of Con- 
gress who have not heard the testimony 
given before committees. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman’s inter- 
est certainly is understandable and com- 
mendable because of his long service on 
the great Committee on Armed Services. 
I can tell you that I made. careful in- 
quiry into this matter during the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Appro- 
priations on the defense budget for fis- 
cal 1956. At that time I made very thor- 
ough inquiries of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Sec- 
retary of the Army and of the Army 
Chief of Staff, General Ridgway. It 
was clearly brought out that this is not 
a cut which has the approval of the 
Army Chief of Staff or of the Army’s 
planners who must do the job which has 
been assigned to the Army. It was dif- 
ficult to tie down responsibility for the 
cut in Army strength to any one particu- 
lar person. Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey is credited by some as insisting 
that cuts be made somewhere in the 
military organization in order to present 
a stronger budget picture. The Presi- 
dent himself is credited with accepting 
responsibility as Commander in Chief. 
The Secretary of Defense has assumed 
primary responsibility. But that does 
not mean that the Army’s leaders who 
must do the job assigned to the Army, 
approve of it. I believe the testimony in 
our hearings bears that out in detail and 
I believe further that budget considera- 
tions were given more weight than they 
previously have carried where national 
defense is concerned. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gen- 
tleman is performing a great service by 
alerting the House of Representatives to 
what is taking place with regard to our 
national defense on the Army level. I 
think the point is well made when the 
gentleman emphasized the fact that we 
are not seeing a corresponding decrease 
in Army strength on the part of the 
Communists or their satellites. As a 
matter of fact, is it not correct to say 
that the proposed cut in the Army 
strength of the United States is more 
drastic than any cut being sought by 
any other major power in its Army 
strength at the present time? 

Mr. SIKES. In my belief, that is 
true. Further, it is a cut which is not 
balanced by a proportionate buildup in 
our allied forces. There is a dangerous 
gap in Army strength where Communist 
forces have a definite advantage. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. ELLSWORTH] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a 
subject which is of utmost importance 
to Members of this Congress is the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of our 
country. One of the basic plans for 
comprehensive resource development lies 
in the program of construction of mul- 
tiple purpose water resources projects. 
This is especially important in the Pacific 
Northwest where the Federal Govern- 
ment and local, non-Federal interests 
have constructed billions of dollars worth 
of dams and water control reservoirs. A 
vital part of these projects is the develop- 
ment of electric power. 

The need for electric power is nowhere 
more urgent than in my own Pacific 
Northwest. Unless new power projects 
are started within the next 2 years, the 
Northwest will face a serious power 
shortage by 1960. In fact, in the winter 
of 1952-53 we experienced brownouts 
and temporary shutdowns of industries. 
At present the creation of new industries 
is awaiting power from projects now 
being completed. 

The people of my State and of the 
entire Pacific Northwest, however, real- 
ize that the responsibility for construct- 
ing new power projects does not rest 
solely on the Federal Government. They 
have wholeheartedly accepted the prin- 
ciple that local agencies should aid in 
the construction of multiple-purpose 
projects, 

This principle was long ago outlined by 
President Eisenhower. In Seattle dur- 
ing the election campaign of 1952 the 
President sketched in a few words what 
is now the policy of the administration: 

We need resource development, and we 
need it on a river basin basis. We need re- 
source development not to the limit of the 


whim of any administration in power, but to 
the limit of the capacity of the region to 
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benefit. And to do that, we need partnership 
to the limit of everyone's ability. 


This principle strikes me as being a 
sound, efficient method to develop our 
natural resources. This is particularly 
apparent when such projects are small in 
nature and located within the service 
area of a locally owned utility. It seems 
entirely reasonable to me that such 
utilities should be allowed to relieve the 
Government of the power-generating 
and distribution costs of the project on 
a partnership basis. 

I have today introduced a bill which 
represents an ideal partnership arrange- 
ment of this sort. 

In the Willamette Basin in Oregon 
there have been authorized by Congress, 
two important multiple purpose water- 
resources projects. Both projects are 
primarily flood-control structures. 

During the second session of the last 
Congress, however, both were authorized 
for the installation of power-generating 
facilities. 

These projects are located in the heart 
of the territory served by two of Oregon’s 
most successful electric utilities. One of 
these is publicly owned and the other is 
privately owned. These utilities are the 
Eugene Water and Electric Board, an 
arm of the city of Eugene, Oreg., and the 
Pacific Power & Light Co., a privately 
owned company whose service area in- 
cludes a large section of the Willamette 
Valley. 

The municipally owned utility was 
organized in 1911. It serves the parent 
city and a portion of the surrounding 
area. The total population in the area 
served is approximately 80,000. The 
board which administers the utility 
operation has made an outstanding rec- 
ord in the United States of efficiency, 
economy, and vision in the construction 
and operation of its electric system. In 
the 1954 report of the Federal Power 
Commission, the city of Eugene was 
cited as having the lowest residential 
electric rates of any city in the United 
States of over 2,500 population. The city 
owns and operates hydroelectric and 
steam generating facilities which supply 
the bulk of the community's power needs. 
This city’s system is in need of the power 
which will be generated at the Cougar 
Dam. The city already has transmission 
lines which run close to the Cougar Dam 
site. It is logical, therefore, that the 
city of Eugene should be allowed to pay 
for and use the power facilities at the 
Cougar Dam. 

The Pacific Power & Light Co. has been 
in business since 1910 and today serves 
261,000 customers in a large area. It 
supplies electric service to all the prin- 
cipal communities affected by the fiood- 
control problem on the Santiam River. 
In view of the fact that this company is 
at present the only electric utility serv- 
ing the area and since it too has trans- 
mission lines in the vicinity, it is the log- 
ical utility to become the local partici- 
pant in the construction of Green Peter 
project. The power that will be produced 
at the Green Peter Dam will not only 
benefit the region but also will materi- 
ally strengthen the local power supply 
of a section of the State which has ex- 
perienced tremendous growth in the 
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wood products industries during recent 
years. 

Both of these utilities have done a 
complete and thorough job in engineer- 
ing and planning for the future power 
needs of their customers. It has become 
imperative that these utilities develop 
additional electric-generating facilities 
due to the rapid increase in the popula- 
tion of their service areas and the con- 
tinuing industrial development of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

When the present administration an- 
nounced its policy of encouraging local 
participation in multiple-purpose proj- 
ects, both the city of Eugene and the 
Pacific Power & Light Co. made separate 
engineering studies of the projects I have 
mentioned. 

The bill I have introduced today per- 
mits the Federal Government through 
the Corps of Army Engineers to make 
contracts with local utilities, either pub- 
licly or privately owned, for participa- 
tion in the Cougar and Green Peter 
projects. The local interests would pay 
for and operate the power facilities, in- 
cluding the reregulating dams. The 
participating utilities would also share 
such proportionate costs of construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the two 
flood-control dams and reservoirs as may 
be charged to power development in ac- 
cordance with the separable cost remain- 
ing benefits method of cost allocation, as 
set out in the report made by the Federal 
Interagency Basin Subcommittee on 
Benefits and Costs, dated May 1950. The 
participating utilities will, of course, be 
licensed by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and will be subject to the provisions 
of the Federal Power Act as well as to 
the provisions of the bill I have intro- 
duced. The power generated at both 
dams will be sent into the Northwest 
power pool and thereby become a part 
of the power resource of the whole 
region. 

Although the additional power which 
will be obtained from these two flood- 
control dams is badly needed in the area, 
the flood-control benefits to be obtained 
from the dams are of far greater im- 
portance to the communities. The peo- 
ple there realize that the passage of the 
bill I have introduced will hasten the 
time when the urgently needed flood 
control benefits can be realized by reduc- 
ing the amount of Federal appropria- 
tions required. 

Both of these projects are fundamen- 
tally flood-control structures. They 
were originally authorized by Congress 
for that purpose. These two dams are 
the only major units in the Willamette 
Basin flood-control system which are not 
either completed or under construction. 
Flood-control damage which these proj- 
ects will eliminate annually amounts to 
more than $2 million. 

Under the terms of the partnership 
proposal which this bill authorizes, the 
non-Federal agencies would pay the to- 
tal cost of the power features and would 
also contribute a portion of the cost of 
the flood- control structure. In the case 
of Cougar this means a payment of the 
city of Eugene of $11 million toward a 
total cost of $37 million. In the Green 
Peter-White Bridge project, the com- 
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pany would pay about $29 million toward 
a total cost of $58 million. 

The two projects would have a total 
capacity of 135,000 kilowatts and would 
annually produce 436 million kilowatt- 
hours of energy. The power from these 
projects will integrate perfectly with all 
other power developments in the Pacific 
Northwest. Lines of both the city of 
Eugene and the Pacific Power & Light Co. 
are tied in with the Northwest power 
pool and their system operations are 
geared to the benefit of the entire region. 

These projects are vitally needed by 
my State. The partnership proposal, 
with local agencies contributing $40 mil- 
lion of the total cost, will lead to their 
early completion. 

This proposal represents a forward 
step in the thinking of the people of my 
State. In this bill we have a public 
agency and a private power company 
joined in a common endeavor to provide 
power for their customers and, at the 
same time, to hasten the development of 
two critically needed flood-control proj- 
ects. 

This proposal has received the over- 
whelming endorsement of both houses of 
the Oregon Legislature. A memorial 
seeking partnership construction of the 
projects was overwhelmingly approved 
within recent days and has been pre- 
sented to the Congress. 

During the second session of the 83d 
Congress a bill authorizing the partici- 
pation of the city of Eugene in the Cou- 
gar project was unanimously approved 
by this House and was favorably re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on 
Public Works. Due to the last minute 
press of business in the Senate, it did 
not receive final action. 

These specific projects received un- 
qualified support from President Eisen- 
hower in his January 17 budget mes- 
sage. I now quote from page M65 of 
that message: 

My recommendations are intended to en- 
courage States and local public and private 
groups to take the initiative in developing 
our valuable water resources with Federal 
cooperation where national interests are 
involved. This budget includes $20 million 
under proposed legislation to enable the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of 
Engineers to participate, in 1956, in part- 
nership water developments. Five million 
dollars of this amount is proposed for three 
multiple-purpose projects with power facil- 
ities in the Pacific Northwest. It is ex- 
pected that local interests will install and 
operate the power facilities of the Cougar 
and Green Peter-White Bridge projects in 
Oregon and that the Corps of Engineers will 
build the flood control and other facilities 
in which there is a national interest. 


This plan is a straightforward pro- 
posal which will give the State urgently 
needed power and flood control. It is a 
partial answer to the critical power 
problem which faces the Pacific North- 
west. Under the partnership, every- 
thing is accomplished that could be ac- 
complished by all-Federal development, 
and at a cost saving to the Federal Treas- 
ury of $40 million. 

We have before us an opportunity to 
do exactly what the President of the 
United States has suggested as a sound 
basis for public improvement, where the 
Government undertakes to supply the 
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money for that portion of the improve- 
ment which is of national interest, and 
local interests are prepared to put up 
every dollar of the cost where they and 
they alone can use the resulting bene- 
fit. I am hopeful that this legislation 
will receive early and favorable consid- 
eration at the hands of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the text of the bill at this 
point in the Recorp on this subject: 


H. R. 4662 


A bill to reduce the cost to the United States 
for the development of flood control, navi- 
gation, and irrigation in the Willamette 
River Basin, Oreg., by providing for the 
construction, operation, and maintenance 
of power facilities and appurtenances at 
the Cougar Dam and Reservoir on the 
South Fork of the McKenzie River, Oreg., 
and the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of power facilities and appurte- 
nances at the Green Peter Dam and Reser- 
voir and construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the White Bridge Dam and 
Reregulating Reservoir (including power- 
generating facilities and appurtenances) 
on the Middle Santiam River, Oreg., to 
be done with funds advanced by licensees; 
said facilities, to the extent of local par- 
ticipation therein to be subject to the 
licensing provisions of the Federal Power 
Act 
Be it enacted, etc., That the comprehensive 

plan for the improvement of the Willamette 
River Basin, Oreg., as authorized by act of 
Congress, approved June 28, 1938 (52 Stat. 
1215), as amended and supplemented by 
subsequent acts of Congress, including the 
act of Congress approved September 3, 1954 
(68 Stat. 1265), is hereby modified to provide 
for the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the power-generating facilities and 
appurtenances at the Cougar Dam on the 
South Fork of the McKenzie River, Oreg., 
and for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the power-generating facili- 
ties and appurtenances of the Green Peter 
Dam together with the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the White Bridge 
Dam and Reregulating Reservoir (including 
power-generating facilities and appurte- 
nances) on the Middle Santiam River, Oreg., 
under licenses issued in accordance with 
the terms of the Federal Power Act and 
with this act. 

Sec. 2. The power-generating facilities and 
appurtenances including White Bridge Dam 
and Reregulationg Reservoir (as described in 
sec. 1, hereof) of the respective projects may 
be constructed by the respective licensees 
hereunder, or, in the alternative, such facili- 
ties may be constructed by the Corps of 
Engineers as agents for the respective li- 
censees with funds advanced therefor by 
such licensees. Construction pursuant to 
this section shall be in accord with the pro- 
visions of licenses to be issued by the Federal 
Power Commission in accordance with the 
Federal Power Act and this act. The re- 
spective licensees shall operate and maintain 
the power-generating facilities and appurte- 
nances including White Bridge Dam and Re- 
regulating Reservoir at their own cost and 
expense subject to the provisions of this 
act. 

Sec. 3. The Cougar Dam and Reservoir and 
the Green Peter Dam and Reservoir shall 
remain the property of the United States and 
shall, except as specified in section 2 above, 
be operated and maintained by the Corps of 
Engineers. The respective licensees shall pay 
to the United States, through the Depart- 
ment of the Army, such proportionate shares 
of the cost of construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Cougar Dam and Reser- 
voir, and the Green Peter Dam and Reser- 
voir as may be appropriately allocated to 
power development by the Chief of Engi- 
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neers under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Army in collaboration with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, in conformity with 
the separable-cost-remaining-benefits meth- 
od of cost allocation as recommended by the 
Federal Inter-Agency River Basin Subcom- 
mittee on Benefits and Costs in its report 
dated May 1950 or by such other method as 
may be mutually agreed upon by the li- 
censees and the Secretary of the Army and 
approved by the Federal Power Commission. 

Sec. 4. The Chief of Engineers, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Army, is 
authorized to enter into agreements with the 
respective licensees for the operation of the 
dams and reservoirs insofar as such opera- 
tion affects the production of power so as to 
secure the maximum multiple benefits from 
the operation of the dams and reservoirs as 
set out in the comprehensive plan of im- 
provement for the Willamette River Basin, 
Oregon, referred to in section 1 hereof, and 
for the advancement of funds by the respec- 
tive licensees, In accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act, and for other matters 
incident to the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of said projects. Such agree- 
ments shall be for such periods as may be 
consistent with the terms of the licenses 
issued by the Federal Power Commission, 
and any renewals or extensions thereof, and 
may be amended from time to time by 
mutual agreement, 

Sec. 5. (a) If no application for a license 
to construct the power facilities at the 
Cougar Dam and Reservoir is filed with the 
Federal Power Commission within 2 years 
from the date of approval of this act, or if 
such application for a license is denied, or 
if construction is not commenced and car- 
ried out within such reasonable period of 
time as may be fixed by the Federal Power 
Commission, the entire Cougar Dam and 
Reservoir, including power facilities, shall be 
constructed, operated, and maintained by 
the Department of the Army, as provided in 
the act of Congress approved June 28, 1938 
(52 Stat. 1215), as amended and supple- 
mented by subsequent acts of Congress, in- 
cluding the act of Congress approved Sep- 
tember 3, 1954 (68 Stat. 1265), as though 
this act were not enacted. 

(b) If no application for a license to con- 
struct the power facilities at Green Peter 
Dam and Reservoir and to construct the 
White Bridge dam and reregulating reser- 
voir is filed with the Federal Power Com- 
mission within 2 years from the date of the 
approval of this act, or if such application 
for a license is denied, or if construction is 
not commenced and carried out within such 
reasonable period of time as may be fixed by 
the Federal Power Commission, the entire 
Green Peter Dam and Reservoir and the 
White Bridge dam and reregulating reser- 
voir, including power facilities at both sites, 
shall be constructed, operated, and main- 
tained by the Department of the Army, as 
provided in the act of Congress approved 
June 28, 1938 (52 Stat. 1215), as amended 
and supplemented by subsequent acts of 
Congress, including the act of Congress ap- 
proved September 3, 1954 (68 Stat. 1265), as 
though this aet were not enacted. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to include copy of 
a bill I am introducing today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 3 minutes today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 
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The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PatmMan] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked and have been given permission 
to revise and extend my remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. I expect to 
speak today on the Hoover Commission 
and encouraging the family-sized farm 
and concerning a bill that has been in- 
troduced and also to include some cor- 
respondence in opposition to the pro- 
posal to sell the synthetic rubber plants. 
Some action must be taken pretty soon 
or they will be sold. I also expect to 
speak on credit unions. 

Mr. Speaker, during the last week 
there has been a lot of publicity that 
has not been helpful to Members of Con- 
gress. This publicity leaves the impres- 
sion that Members of Congress have per- 
mitted some great scandals to grow up 
and that the Members of Congress are 
not making any effort to correct these 
scandals. The information comes from 
the Hoover Commission. 

One bit of information came out last 
Friday, published in the Washington 
Daily News, which stated in effect that 
the Government is wasting $4 billion a 
year on red tape documents and corre- 
spondence. It was stated that this is 
costing the people $100 a year per family 
to cover the cost of this unnecessary and 
wasteful paper work. I think that is 
very bad publicity for the Congress. I 
cannot believe it is true. I am ready to 
be convinced if there is any evidence to 
convince me because I certainly do not 
want $4 billion spent in wasteful corre- 
spondence. I do not want even $1 spent 
in wasteful correspondence. So I shall 
await with interest any proof that may 
be submitted. 

On Saturday, March 5, 1955 the pic- 
ture of a very intelligent looking, and I 
may say charming looking, lady was 
shown in the Washington Daily News. 
Under the picture it was stated that she 
has been appointed by the Hoover Com- 
mission to study ways and means of 
shortening and cutting down the 4 mil- 
lion letters that are being mailed daily 
by the United States Government at a 
cost of $1 a letter. It is rather startling 
to me to think we are mailing 4 million 
letters a day at a cost of $1 a letter. 
That runs into a lot of letters and a lot 
of money very soon, about $20 million a 
week, which in the course of 12 months 
would add up to considerably over $1 
billion. Even that large estimate does 
not jibe with another Hoover Commis- 
sion estimate of $4 billion a year. 

The thought occurs to me, Why should 
not congressional committees look into 
this? Why should we be told by an out- 
side group, that is not elected by the 
people, about these things when it has 
not been presented to a congressional 
committee? Why should an outside 
group appoint someone to find out some- 
thing for Congress? And then, in the 
district I am privileged to represent, last 
week more than one weekly newspaper 
mentions an item which must have been 
sent out to weekly newspapers generally, 
or it would not have appeared in more 
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than one of the papers, but the item says 
that when 750,000 people are employed 
to do a job that Herbert Hoover says 
could be handled by 10,000, it is high 
time some sort of a change should go 
into effect.” Well, I never heard of 
750,000 people being employed to do a 
job that 10,000 could do. I never heard 
that here in Washington, D. C., or in the 
United States Congress. But, that is 
rather sensational and borders on emo- 
tional propaganda. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, the 
gentleman said that he did not under- 
stand why the Hoover Commission 
should be called upon to do that. Now, 
perhaps there are two answers. One is— 
and I recall this very distinctly—when 
the Hoover Commission was created the 
argument was that the Congress could 
not do it, and another reason, perhaps, 
was that when we did suggest something 
to the executive departments, they did 
not follow along. But, unless I am mis- 
taken, did not the gentleman vote for 
that approximately $2 million to create 
the Hoover Commission and have it 
carry on its activities? 

Mr. PATMAN. I did the first time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. And the gentleman 
correctly stated there that the argument 
was made that the Executive was lax in 
making these changes, but I think he is 
incorrect in saying that the Executive 
would not make the changes when called 
to his attention, because the very reso- 
lution itself calls for the Executive to 
make the changes that they recommend, 
where it can be done under reorganiza- 
tion, so certainly we would not be placed 
in the inconsistent position of voting for 
a resolution to cause changes to be made, 
because the Executive would not make 
them, and yet call upon that same Exec- 
utive to make the changes that are rec- 
ommended. That part does not seem to 
be very consistent to me. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. First I 
want to thank the gentleman, and I 
appreciate very deeply that concession of 
yours that I may be 50 percent right. 
That is a little above the average, per- 
haps. And, again, as part of your criti- 
cism, it cannot be due to the fact that 
these suggestions were made by a com- 
mission headed by Mr. Hoover, could it? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; that would not 
necessarily enter into it. Look at the 
facts. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 
There have been so many, many things 
charged up to the Hoover administration. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. Well, 
Mr. Hoover said himself that he was 
honored by having the Hoover depres- 
sion named for him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And he 
did recall, too, that the Democratic Con- 
gress had rejected practically everything 
of any value in his recommmendations. 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, he did not 
correctly state that. I do not agree with 
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the gentleman there. The Democratic 
Congress tried to help save the country, 
and he even refused to cooperate. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
you just came along and closed the 
banks, did you not? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Hoover caused it. 
But, they were, in effect, closed when Mr. 
Hoover went out, because his policies had 
been very damaging to our country, and 
his policies were devastating to our 
country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Les, 
and if that was true, you recall that Mr. 
Roosevelt said that that was not Mr. 
Hoover’s baby. He would not even wet 
nurse it a little bit. 

Mr. PATMAN. I would rather discuss 
that some other time with the gentle- 
man, if he would like to do that. It 
would be a pleasure to do it, because 
there is another side to what the gentle- 
man has brought up, I assure you. 

Referring again to the Hoover Com- 
mission—yes, I voted for it. That was 
in 1947, the beginning of the 80th Con- 
gress, when President Truman was per- 
suaded that if he would just bring ex- 
President Hoover back into the Govern- 
ment—Mr. Hoover had been President, 
he had served under Woodrow Wilson, 
who had started Mr. Hoover out pretty 
well, he had been Secretary of Com- 
merce, had held all these poistions, and 
was in a good position to know something 
about the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment—it would serve a good purpose. 
Mr. Truman agreed to the creation of 
the Commission, with Mr. Hoover to be 
Chairman of the Commission, and for 
an outstanding Democrat to be vice 
chairman. They wanted it to be biparti- 
san; 7 Democrats and 7 Republicans, 
He thought that would be a fine thing. 
Congress voted for it unanimously. I 
voted for it. It sounded like a reasonable 
thing. During the first Hoover Commis- 
sion, with their first reorganization plan, 
it was strictly bipartisan; there is no 
question about that. The Democrats had 
as much power as the Republicans. But 
in 1953 another Hoover Commission was 
set up and strange as it may seem, the 
word “bipartisan” was taken out of the 
resolution creating it. I discovered just 
recently that we do not have a Hoover 
bipartisan commission any more. Itisa 
partisan commission. There are more 
Republicans on it than Democrats and 
they do not represent themselves to be a 
bipartisan commission. 

If this was going to be a bipartisan 
matter under Mr. Truman, we should 
have had some outstanding Democrat as 
vice chairman—somebody like Mr. 
Acheson who was selected. Then when 
the Republicans came in, if they wanted 
to continue its work as bipartisan, they 
should have had an outstanding Demo- 
crat as chairman with Mr. Hoover as 
vice chairman. That is the way bipar- 
tisanship should work, as I see it. But 
instead of having the Commission with 
Mr. Hoover as vice chairman and an 
outstanding Democrat as chairman un- 
der the Republican administration, they 
struck out the word “bipartisan,” indi- 
cating thereby that it was going to be a 
partisan commission. They made Mr. 
Hoover chairman and had no vice chair- 
man at all. 
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The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan] is a great believer in carrying 
out the strict letter of the law. The res- 
olution providing for a second Hoover 
Commission said that the Commission 
“shall” select a chairman and a vice 
chairman. The language was manda- 
tory. Ordinarily people carry out the 
plain letter of the law. Oftentimes they 
will debate whether the spirit of the law 
is so and so or such and such, but they 
never debate on the question of the strict 
letter of the law. But the Hoover Com- 
mission did debate on the strict letter of 
the law and elected Mr. Hoover chair- 
man but refused—I will not say refused, 
but they have never had an opportunity 
to vote on a vice chairman, They do not 
have any vice chairman. They never 
have had any although the law says that 
they shall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman. 

The gentleman agrees that they should 
not have done that, does he not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. They 
should have done what? 

Mr. PATMAN. They should have had 
a vice chairman and carried out the law, 
should they not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman is yielding to me, I think they 
should. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right; I know 
the gentleman agrees. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman permit me to finish my answer 
to his question? 

Mr. PATMAN. Surely. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will 
not the gentleman acknowledge that the 
way things are going now it is pretty 
difficult to find anyone to serve as a 
Democrat or a Republican? There are 
so many New Deal Republicans and 
there are so many conservative Demo- 
crats that it is rather difficult to find a 
person to fill the bill. Moreover, does 
not the gentleman think that the way 
it is going along now it is all right? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
about that report that came in by this 
task force? 

Mr. PATMAN. I was just referring 
to this sensational, emotional propa- 
ganda that is being sent out by the 
Hoover Commission. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I agree 
with the gentleman; that is all wrong. 
They should not have anything emo- 
tional in it. 

Mr. PATMAN. To continue, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower selected some mighty 
good men in his Cabinet. I do not take 
any issue with him on his selections, 
He selected one of the ablest business 
men in the United States of America 
when he selected Mr. Wilson, the head 
of General Motors, as Secretary of De- 
fense. I have Mr. Wilson’s statement 
right here. 

Mr. Wilson got out a pamphlet, You 
and Your USA—Your Representative in 
Government—It Is Your Town Council, 
Your State Government in Washing- 
ton—Your Government Depends on 
You—Study the Issues and Study the 
Candidates, Then Vote. 

That is a wonderful pamphlet, and 
I want to commend Mr. Wilson for get- 
ting it out. It is 11 pages long. This 
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pamphlet is intended for servicemen, 
who vote, of course. In this pamphlet, 
it says here on page 6: 

Most pressure groups are watching out for 
the interests of some group of people. How- 
ever, there are two phases we should know 
about. First, we should not permit a pres- 
sure group to force through a proposal which 
will benefit one group at the expense of all 
the rest of us. Second, pressure groups some- 
times use unethical means to achieve their 
objectives. In trying to win public support 
they often arouse emotions and avoid the 
appeal to good judgment. Any organiza- 
tion which attempts to influence people by 
taking advantage of their prejudices is em- 
ployed un-American methods of persuasion. 
The American way is through an appeal to 
the Intelligence. 


What confused me is that when Mr. 
Wilson, the Secretary of Defense, who 
got out this very excellent pamphlet, 
and he correctly described un-American 
activities, I am just afraid he is going 
to call the Hoover Commission an un- 
American group for putting out this 
emotional, highly prejudicial material, 
and I do not want him to do that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Who published 
that pamphlet? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is published at Gov- 
ez nment expense. The Secretary of De- 
fense put it out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman will yield further, I do not 
quite understand how this Hoover Com- 
mission can be so partisan when it or a 
commission created at the President’s 
request came out the other day with a re- 
port on the public housing bill that the 
President had sent down. The gentle- 
man noticed that, did he not? 

Mr. PATMAN. Now, listen. I know 
the gentleman is one of the cleverest 
lawyers in this House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Answer 
that question, please. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know, but I want to 
make this statement first. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman has the floor. He can do any- 
thing he pleases. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman from 
Michigan is one of the cleverest Mem- 
bers of this House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I protest. The gentleman is 
assailing me. 

Mr. PATMAN. When a humble Mem- 
ber of Congress like myself gets up to 
talk about something that I know a little 
something about—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. The gentleman is just 
saying that because I am helping to fur- 
nish him an audience. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman has a 
habit of changing the subject to some- 
thing that I do not know anything about 


from what I do know something about. 


So I am not going to yield to get clear 
off the subject. I will yield on this sub- 
eee for anything the gentleman wants 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman was charging the Hoover 
Commission with being partisan in its 
activities. I asked the gentleman if he 
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did not realize that just the other day 
the task force or a commission created 
at the President’s request brought out a 
report which has since, I understand, 
been suppressed, condemning the Eisen- 
hower school bill, Federal aid to educa- 
tion. That does not look as though it 
was very partisan. 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course the gentle- 
man might pick out things here and 
there, because those task forces are com- 
posed of nearly as many members as we 
have members of the House and Sen- 
ate. We have farmed out to them a lot 
of our legislative work. They even have 
subpena power. They go out and have 
hearings. They have a conflict of in- 
terests, too. They have a right under 
the law to do that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We au- 
thorize them to do that. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. I say 
they have a right under the law to have 
fellows sitting up there as Members of 
Congress who have a personal interest. 
The conflict-of-interest statute does not 
provide anything against that in view 
of the exemption. They call them up 
and ask questions, then they get out the 
record. They probably might fix the 
record so that it would make it look 
pretty good the way they want it to go. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Do I understand 
correctly that the gentleman from Mich- 
igan said the task force made a recom- 
mendation that was suppressed? 

Mr. PATMAN. I heard him say that, 
but I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Either 
suppressed or the publication limited. I 
have not been able to get one yet. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not think 
there is anything partisan about that, 
It is strange to say the least. 

Mr. PATMAN. The point I am get- 
ting at next is this. n 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield once 
more? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman has been complaining about 
this Hoover Commission and apparently 
its desire to advance the -interest of 
the Eisenhower administration. Is not 
the State of Texas partly to blame or to 
be congratulated for Mr. Eisenhower's 
election? Did not your State cast its 
vote for Mr. Eisenhower? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; under a miscon- 
ception. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not think they 
will do it any more. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But 
you will admit you made one mistake. 

Mr. PATMAN. We sure did, we sure 
did, that is a majority did, and a lot of 
your people made that mistake too. I 
did not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; we 
do not think it is a mistake on our part. 

Mr. PATMAN. As to this second part 
of this Hoover Commission, it is not right 


for the Members of Congress to farm out 


their duties anyway. Let us go back to 
fundamentals. The legislative branch of 
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the Government, I think, is the greatest 
of the three branches of Government 
because it has all of its power directly 
from the people. You know under our 
system. everyone of the 435 Members of 
the House is elected every 2 years. No 
person who sits in the House of Repre- 
sentatives comes here unless it is as the 
result of a free election by direct vote 
of the people. No Member of this legis- 
lative body is an appointed Member. 
No Member has ever been appointed or 
ever will be appointed. They are all 
elected. If they are here as Representa- 
tives of the people, they are elected by 
the people, and that is a fine thing. 
Thus, the people have control and they 
can change the trend in the Govern- 
ment every 2 years, if there is the desire 
to change the trend in Government. 
Furthermore, the Founding Fathers 
made it possible under the constitu- 
tion for this body, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which is so close to the 
people, to have certain powers over 
the purse strings which the other body 
does not have. The reason is obvi- 
ous. The people want the House of 
Representatives which is the body closest 
to them to have charge of the purse 
strings. Therefore, certain bills cannot 
be introduced except in the House of 
Representatives. Certain bills cannot be 
introduced in the other body at all. The 
Founding Fathers were wise in having 
that provision so that this body which is’ 
so close to the people would enable the 
people to control their Congress and the 
Government by controlling the purse 
strings. They control the purse strings 
of the Nation by controlling the House 
of Representatives. It was a wise thing 
to do. 

We should not farm out these legisla- 
tive duties. Here we have people under 
the Hoover Commission, with almost as 
many Members of the Congress repre- 
senting special private interests and 
selfishly interested going out and holding 
hearings just like Members of the Con- 
gress with almost as many people as 
there are Members in the Congress, 
getting out reports and getting up legis- 
lative bills for us, and naturally they 
have a lot of steam behind them by the 
time they get.to the Halls of Congress. 
Should that be allowed at all? Should 
not Congress do this work? The other 
day Congress properly provided extra 
pay for the Members of Congress. It 
should have been done a long time ago. 
We are getting a man-sized salary for 
the work we do. The Members of Con- 
gress are honest and sincere people. I 
do not believe that the people could im- 
prove on the Members we have here, and 
I am not now talking from the point of 
view of partisan politics, but I make that 
statement because I feel that the people. 
in the long run always make a wise 
choice in selecting people to come to the 
Congress in both the House and the other. 
body to represent them. That salary in- 
crease was not voted for, at least by my- 
self, in the hope that the people could 
improve their representation from any 
district in the United States. That was 
not the object at all. It was just to pay 
people a salary comparable to what 
other people get in similar or like work 
in business and industry. It was a well 
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deserved and a long deserved raise. But 


now since we have that raise, I think we 


ought to increase it a little bit and have 
an administrative assistant who could 
help us. Last year, we saw a tax bill go 
rushing through the Congress. The bill 
was 900 pages long. It might have had 
900 loopholes in it. I do not know. We 
have had testimony that there are a lot 
of loopholes in it since that time. 

If we had had 435 administrative as- 
sistants looking over that bill, pulling it 
apart when it reached the floor of the 
House, we would have had some intelli- 
gent discussion of that bill and would 
have knocked out some of these loop- 
holes; but the Members have not 
been equipped to do that. They should 
be equipped to do that. They should be 
equipped to do a good job. We should 
not have these Hoover Commissions. We 
should not have these commissions ap- 
pointed by the President looking into 
veterans’ benefits. Why does he not re- 
fer it to the people who are elected by 
the people? Why pick out the head of 
some big life insurance company or the 
head of Standard Oil and ask them to 
look into veterans’ benefits? Why not 
turn it over to the people in the United 
States Congress who are responsible to 
the people? If they make a mistake the 
people will penalize them for it. We 
Should not have these commissions. We 
should stop them, and the Congress 
should do the work itself. 


ENCOURAGE THE FAMILY-SIZE 
FARM 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, almost a 
year ago I called the attention of the 
Congress to the disastrous rate at which 
we are destroying our family farms. I 
pointed out how we are building up the 
huge, absentee-owned and operated fac- 
tories in the field, and displacing nearly 
75,000 small farm families each year. 

We have just concluded the joint com- 
mittee hearing on the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report, and soon will have a re- 
port of our own ready for the Congress. 
I hope every Member will read it. 

Surveying the American scene today, 
what do we find? 

Giant banks are merging in the great 
cities, concentrating the financial power 
to hitherto undreamed of extent, 

Industrial concerns are being merged 
faster than ever before, as small business 
struggles unequally to maintain itself in 
an economy that is more and more pass- 
ing into fewer and fewer hands. It used 
to be that when we spoke of a billionaire 
corporation we were talking in theo- 
retical possibilities; today we speak of 
such corporation in terms of actual fact. 
There are 68 billionaire corporations to- 
day, and they control over one-half of 
American business, according to testi- 
mony before our joint committee. 

And finally, we see more and more 
small, independent farmers, 75,000 a 
year, forced from their land, their hold- 
ings swallowed up in big corporate farms, 
and themselves forced to go to the cities, 
there to hunt for jobs. This matter is of 
urgent concern to all of us, and that in- 
cludes organized labor, which is increas- 
ingly pressured for jobs by the augmen- 
tation of the working force. It is not 
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improbable that another 30,000 or 40,000 
tradesmen, servicemen, and small mer- 
chants leave the small rural towns each 
year to go to the cities. The departure 
of the farm population strikes a con- 
tinuing and deadly blow at the small 
town and the small merchant. 

According to the latest figures I have 
been able to obtain, farm population has 
decreased more than 8 million since 1930, 
while our overall population has in- 
creased by some 41 million. 


CONSIDERABLE INTEREST MANIFESTED 


I confess that when I first spoke of this 
alarming situation a year ago, I feared 
that I might not even be heard, but the 
public reaction to what I said then has 
been overwhelming. Labor groups, 
churches, farm organizations, the Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference, the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in America 
are concerning themselves most seriously 
with the condition—the blight, if you 
please—that has stricken our farm econ- 
omy. 

We cannot go on destroying our inde- 
pendent family farmers and hope to re- 
main a strong Nation. History teaches 
us that. Every upheaval and political 
dissolution in recorded history has pro- 
ceeded from the amalgamation of land 
and natural resources in a few hands, 
and the denial of those blessings to 
their rightful owners, the people. We 
can no more escape this fact than we 
can escape the law of gravitation. The 
Communists built the Russian revolution 
of 1917 on the campaign to take the land 
away from the nobility and give it to the 
peasants; the Chinese most recently have 
built their own revolution, and their sub- 
versive campaigns throughout southeast 
Asia, on the same program of propa- 
ganda. In Italy, Germany, Japan, and 
now in southeast Asia, we have taken the 
lead in effecting a redistribution of the 
land to give the people farms upon which 
to work and earn or grow a living. 

But at home, despite the disastrous 
rate at which the family farm is being 
wiped out, we have chosen pretty much 
to ignore the whole problem. 

I should like to remind the Members of 
what Thomas Jefferson, who saw very 
clearly the value of a family farm popu- 
lation, wrote to John Jay in 1785: 

Cultivators of the earth are the most valu- 
able citizens. They are the most vigorous, 
the most independent, the most virtuous, 
and they are tied to their country, and 
wedded to its liberty and interests, by the 
most lasting bonds. 


The English historian, Arnold Toyn- 
bee, has this to say of the dissolution of 
Greece and Rome, which began on the 
farms: 

The next stage of technical advance was 
an increase in the scale of operations through 
the organization of mass production based 
on slave labor. Here the technical advance 
was offset by a grave social lapse, for the new 
plantation slavery was a far more serious 
social evil than the old domestic slavery. 
It was worse both morally and statistically. 
It was impersonal and inhuman, and it was 
on a grand scale. The social consequence was 
the depopulation of the countryside and the 
creation of a parasitic urban proletariat in 
the cities and more particularly in Rome it- 
self. * * * Thus this social cancer eventu- 
ally extinguished itself by causing the death 
of the society upon which it had fastened. 
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History furnishes us with no example 
by which we may console or lull our- 
selves in the thought that political up- 
heaval and time of trouble does not in- 
evitably follow the dissolution of a 
family farm society. 


LIMIT GOVERNMENT BENEFITS 


That was why I proposed more than a 
year ago that we act to devise a program 
of support for the family farm, and that 
we limit the Government benefits which 
might be derived by the big, absentee- 
owned factory farms. That is why I 
proposed that we limit the Government 
payments to the family farm level of 
gross annual product, and that we allow 
all farmers to participate in the benefits 
up to that level of $7,000 gross product, 
and thereafter cut off any benefit pay- 
ments. I renew that proposal today. I 
said then, and I repeat it, that after the 
farmer has received benefit payments up 
to the family-farm level of gross annual 
product, $7,000, he should receive no 
benefits above that level of product; and 
if he should produce $25,000, or $50,000, 
or a million dollars’ worth of cotton, 
corn, wheat, or any other product, he 
should not be allowed to draw Govern- 
ment benefits for that amount. He 
should sell on the free market without 
the benefit of Government assistance any 
amount of product above $7,000. 

Thus I would provide full parity price 
support up to that level of production. 
Thus we would give full support to the 
80 percent of farmers who sell $7,000 or 
less of product each year, and we would 
immediately cut off the operators of 
enormous farms who are producing for 
the Government market in enormous 
quantities and swamping us with sur- 
pluses. 

We have been and are still paying 
enormous and undeserved Government 
subsidies to these factory farmers, en- 
couraging them to produce more and 
paying them more Government money 
with which they can expand at the ex- 
pense of the general taxpayer. Since I 
first spoke, I have found that great num- 
bers of citizens are becoming aware of 
this situation and will support a program 
designed to limit benefits to the family- 
sized farm. I have literally hundreds of 
letters testifying to this fact. 


SPARKMAN-PATMAN BILL 


I am advised that the President soon 
will submit his farm recommendations 
to Congress. It is my earnest hope that 
the program will include positive meas- 
ures to provide family-farm supports 
without allowing at the same time an 
undue enrichment of mass-production 
farmers; and second, that the program 
will provide measures for assisting with 
credits, technical assistance, and other 
means the more than 1 million farmers 
who produce and sell less than $1,000 
of product each year. I hope the meas- 
ures will be along the lines of the credit 
assistance bills introduced recently by 
Senator SPARKMAN and myself. By lim- 
iting the benefit payments to the aver- 
age family-farm income level, to sus- 
tain that income; by giving assistance to 
our underprivileged farmers; and by cut- 
ting out unjust enrichment of the huge 
farmers, we can have a realistic and 
sound farm program, 
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Some of our economists and others 
tell us that we simply have to have con- 
solidations and elimination of the small 
farmer in the name of efficiency. I take 
it they mean technical efficiency. I am 
waiting for them to speak up in the name 
of social efficiency, which means keeping 
a healthy economy, providing the great- 
est good for the greatest number of per- 
sons, including farmers. We know for 
a surety that the age of automation is 
upon us; we cannot possibly foresee the 
vast developments of automation that 
will come within the next 10 years; nor 
the possible effects on employment. But 
we can foretell without any difficulty 
that whatever the effects of automation 
may be, they will be compounded by 
the steady displacement of some 150,000 
small farmers, artisans, and merchants 
each year, and their addition to the sur- 
plus-labor pool. It will simply create 
more unemployment pressure, more re- 
lief loads, more unemployment compen- 
sation payments. 

How much better it would be then 
for the farmer, for labor in the city, for 
small business, and even for big busi- 
ness, too—to have a workable family- 
farm program that would enable the 
family farmer to stay where he wants 
to be and where he belongs—on his own 
farm—and a program that would enable 
those in the city who might wish to re- 
turn to the farm to do so with a reason- 
able surety of being able to make a living. 

I believe that, if we enacted the pro- 
gram I have proposed, this objective 
would be achieved. 

Lower prices—without hurting the 
family farmer in the least, who com- 
prises over 80 percent of all our farm 
families—would enable us to regain in 
part our foreign markets. Lower prices 
would amount to an automatic wage in- 
crease for all of our wage and salary 
earners. 

The factory farmer would be given a 
direct and compelling incentive to cease 
production for Government market and 
to break up and sell or rent his vast hold- 
ings to those families who now need and 
want land but cannot have it under our 
present system. 

I have been asked what the family 
farm production payments program 
would cost, based upon providing full 
parity for gross annual product up to 
$7,000 per year. The question is a fair 
one, and the only answer is that it is 
impossible to tell with any finality. I 
have made rough calculations which 
show that it might be as low as three- 
fourths billion dollars per year, and as 
high as $3 billion. A great part of the 
cost of the program could be borne by 
funds derived from the liquidation of our 
present surpluses down to reasonable 
stockpile levels. We need a stockpile as 
insurance against wars, droughts, floods, 
and other emergencies. But a part of 
the cost could be taken up by liquida- 
tion of our present surpluses to those 
reasonable levels. 

In our capitalistic system which we all 
approve velocity of money helps the 
country as much as volume of money. 
Every dollar placed in the hands of a 
person who spends it causes $1 more 
to enter the blood stream of business and 
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commerce. It will travel and travel fast 
from hand to hand and from business 
to business. If it only reaches 20 people 
in a year who pay the equivalent of 5 
percent on it in income taxes to the 
Federal Government the dollar will be 
entirely repaid to the Federal Treasury. 

Interestingly enough, Secretary Ben- 
son has submitted a report on the use 
of production payments in the dairy in- 
dustry. It is printed as House Docu- 
ment No. 57, 84th Congress, 1st session, 
and is dated January 5. On page 9 of 
that report, it shows—and the Secre- 
tary’s staff prepared the study—that the 
substitution of production payments in- 
stead of loan-purchase storage would 
greatly increase consumption of milk 
products, bring down food prices without 
depleting the farmer’s income, and that 
the total overall cost increase to the 
Government by production payments 
would be $350 million at 75 percent of 
parity, and $1,225,000,000 at 90 percent 
of parity. I have had some other cal- 
culations prepared on the basis of the 
Department of Agriculture report. 

These figures show that consumers 
would buy 3.2 billion pounds more of 
milk and milk products. The payments 
program would cost them $350 million 
more as taxpayers, but their milk prod- 
ucts would cost them $100 million less 
as consumers. The studies show that as 
consumers the public would benefit, 
while as taxpayers the public would pay 
slightly more to sustain the programs. 
This, too, is without any limitation of 
benefits to family-sized producers such 
as I have proposed. Such a program 
would have the advantage of reducing 
food costs generally, but of particular 
importance to the low income, large- 
sized worker families which form the 
mass consuming base of the country; 
while the added cost, $1,225,000,000 at 
the most without any limitations of pro- 
duction payments, would be borne by 
the groups which pay income taxes in 
accordance with their earnings. 

Such a program should be undertaken 
for a trial run, and then improved upon 
as our experience directed. 

Iam glad that the Department of Ag- 
riculture is coming around to see some 
merit in such a program, and in fact, 
it has adopted just this program—again 
without limitations—in respect to wool 
production. 

This program of payments plus limi- 
tations was first proposed more than a 
year ago by one of the finest Americans 
I have ever known, Mr. E. G. Shinner, of 
Chicago, a retired successful business- 
man. I believe that we will have to 
come to such a program; if we do not do 
so willingly and with foresight, we will 
be forced to do so by the stern logic of 
social efficiency, and the necessity to 
maintain a strong farm economy. 

Some economists, as I said, disagree 
with the suggested program on the 
ground that it would subsidize or under- 
write inefficiency. I do not agree with 
this. The factory farms, employing 
seasonal hired labor, would not make 
such a mark of efficiency if they were 
requirec to pay minimum wages, unem- 
ployment compensation, and other bene- 
fits commonly required of factory-type 
production, 
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Recently Mr. Shinner sent out letters 
explaining his program to many mem- 
bers of the National Grange. You will 
note that in his original letter he sug- 
gested the possibility of a graduated- 
support system. I make that point 
because this is an effort to reach an 
equitable and workable program that 
supports the family farm, sustains our 
economy, and proposes to withdraw the 
benefits from those only who do not need 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, I place Mr. Shinner's 
original letter in my remarks at this 
point: 

THE SHINNER FOUNDATION, 
Chicago, Ill., December 17, 1954. 

Nearly everyone agrees that some form of 
farm-price support is necessary to insure our 
whole economy against the effects of an agri- 
cultural depression, and that neither the 
present flexible supports nor high rigid sup- 
ports are the final answer. 

Your organization, the National Grange, 
has advocated a two-price system for wheat 
which would permit it to drop to the market 
price but provide that the farmer get a 
payment on that portion of his wheat used 
for domestic food; payments to the farmers 
to be made from money collected from the 
processors who use the wheat for domestic 
food products. 

Your organization, likewise, is a valiant 
defender of the family-type pattern of agri- 
culture. 

I would like to have your reaction to a 
proposal that uses the adjustment-payment 
principle in your wheat plan to accomplish 
a little different end —family income support 
instead of a particular commodity price sup- 
port. The suggestion is: 

That new farm legislation be enacted 
which would provide for direct payments to 
farmers, in the place of a general price sup- 
port, for the entire crop; that support be 
limited to the family-size farm on a gradu- 
ated basis substantially along the following 
lines: 100 percent of parity on the first $7,500 
of gross production, 90 percent of parity on 
the next $2,500 of gross production, 80 per- 
cent of parity on the next $2,500 of gross 
production, 70 percent of parity on the next 
$2,500 of gross production; thereby bringing 
the total amount of farm products on which 
a farmer could earn a payment up to a maxi- 
mum of $15,000; any production beyond this 
amount to be sold in the open market with- 
out benefit of Government support. 

Payments would be the difference between 
the support level and the open-market price. 
Any payment which a given farmer may have 
earned during a calendar year would be paid 
to him in accordance with a report filed with 
his annual income-tax return. It is sug- 
gested that the Government maintain the 
ever-normal-granary idea, both to moderate 
commodity price fluctuations and to provide 
a reserve against floods, droughts, wars, or 
other emergencies. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. G. SHINNER, 
Chairman, the Shinner Foundation. 


P. S.—The writer spent many years of his 
life on a farm and is seeking to advance this 
idea purely on his belief that it is in the 
interest of the general welfare. 

S E. G. S. 


A great many of these letters were sent 
to the National Grange headquarters 
here in Washington for comment, as the 
members were plainly impressed by the 
equity of the Shinner program. So 
many letters were sent in that on Janu- 
ary 26, 1955, the Grange economist, Dr. 
Lloyd C. Halvorson, replied directly to 
Mr, Shinner. Mr. Speaker, I place Dr, 
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Halvorson’s reply in my remarks at this 


point: 
NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., January 26, 1955. 
Mr, E. G. SHINNER, 
Chairman, the Shinner Foundation, 
Chicago, III. 

Dear MR. SHINNER: We have received a 
number of letters from you. Many letters 
were forwarded to us by our members. We 
also acknowledge receipt of the two en- 
closures, 

If we want to maximize the utility of farm 
products already produced, or if we want 
to maximize the potential utility-producing 
capacity of our agricultural resources, we 
should allow the free market toreign. (This 
is generally true, but possibly not in all 
eases). The problem is, of course, that if we 
so rely on the free market, farm income is 
unsatisfactory. Now we can raise farm in- 
come either by interfering with the free 
market so as to increase the gross and net 
income of farmers, or we can leave the free 
market alone and raise farm income by di- 
rect subsidies. 

As you may know, for farm products with 
an inelastic? demand it is possible to raise 
the gross and net income by curtailing the 
supply. In some cases production is not 
curtailed and instead the surplus is in ef- 
fect bought by the Government. Here the 
taxpayer's money is used to buy the surplus, 
and in such cases, we believe, the Govern- 
ment has a responsibility to see that the 
surplus is not wasted but it is used to some 
advantage. When the production of a com- 
modity has not been curtailed and the sur- 
plus is at hand, the attainment of a certain 
producer’s income might not cost the tax- 
payers any more through the direct payment 
route than through the nonrecourse loan or 
purchase agreement route. However, if the 


demand for the product was very inelastic, _ 


the direct payment route would cost tax- 
payers considerably more than the nonre- 
course or purchase agreement route. How- 
ever, the total cost of the direct payment 
route to the American people (taxes plus 
consumer expenditures for the commodity) 
would be no greater and the people would 
be ahead by having the product to consume 
rather than to pay storage on. 

Aside from economics, many people con- 
sider it a political evil for farmers to be 
dependent upon the Treasury, that is upon 
politicians for part of their income, and for 
consumers to have food at low free-market 
prices, below a price which would reflect 
an American standard of living to farmers. 

There is and always will be some stigma 
upon those citizens of our country who re- 
ceive a direct subsidy from our Government, 
Direct subsidies will always be looked upon 
as a dole or handout. Farmers are a self- 
reliant group and want to earn their income 
in the market place. If the free market does 
not give them a return for their labor and 
investment comparable to that received in 
industry and commerce, they want to see 
adjustments made in the market place. 
Farmers feel that the main reason for their 
low income is that the small size of farms 
and the large number of them puts them at 
a disadvantage in the market place, and that 
this situation needs some remedy. 

A direct payment program for all farm 
commodities, or just the major ones includ- 
ing livestock and livestock products, would 
have cost the Treasury several billion dollars 
a year during the 1930's. Of course, the total 
cost to the American people of raising farm 
income this much above the free market 
level would be the same by either the price 
or subsidy method, but in the one case most 
of it comes from taxpayers, and in the other 


1“Inelastic demand” means that even 
though a larger quantity is sold, the price 
drop is so great that less income is received 
for the larger volume. 
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3 the price system. The incidence 

of the cost of raising farm income is much 
different in the two cases and some feel it 
is morally wrong to put the cost upon our 
taxpayers rather than upon the consumers. 
Raising farm income through the direct pay- 
ment route, because it increases taxes, may 
have more of a stultifying effect on our na- 
tional economy than doing it through the 
price system. 

The school of thought which favors the 
direct payment route points out that to raise 
farm income through the price route involves 
a curtailment of production or the with- 
drawal of supplies from the market. This 
reduces the supply of food and fiber avail- 
able for consumption, and this is contrary 
to a rising standard of living. It is, they say, 
a philosophy of scarcity. Also, this school of 
thought points out that if we try to raise 
farm income through the price or market 
route, we regiment farmers in their produc- 
tion and we get Government into business, 
and, even worse, we destroy the resource al- 
locating function of price. However, even 
the compensatory payment method, unless 
done in a particular way, would also be 
guilty on this charge. 

If Congress implemented your farm pro- 
gram with its schedule of support prices (100 
percent of parity on first $7,500 gross pro- 
duction down to 70 percent of parity for 
$15,000 gross), it would likely get produc- 
tion more out of balance with consumer de- 
mand than anything I can imagine. The 
support level has to be related soméhow to 
the commodity’s doing in the market place 
or else there has to be production control. 
For example, under your schedule, the farm- 
ers could all shift to producing cabbage, if 
that parity price were especially attractive. 
Your schedule of supports from 100 percent 
of parity for small farms down to 70 percent 
for large farms would continue in existence, 
even if we raised enough cabbage to make a 
stone wall all around our country 20 feet 
high and 10 feet wide. 

Apparently you would abolish the tobacco 
program and let anyone grow tobacco. Any 
small farmer (under $7,500 gross) would get 
100 percent of parity. What would you do 
with all the tobacco that would be produced? 

We recognize that the policy of using re- 
striction of production (beyond simple ad- 
justment or balance within agriculture it- 
self) as a means of raising net farm income 
is of debatable soundness, because of the 
often repeated indictment that it is a phi- 
losophy of scarcity. Our two-price plan on 
wheat would not require production control 
after the present accumulated surpluses were 
disposed of, but the amount of wheat that 
would be supported at or near parity would 
be directly related to the quantity sold for 
cereal food uses, rather than according to 
size of farms as you propose. 

I could go into the direct-payment plans 
proposed by farm economists, starting about 
1945 to show how they are more realistic 
mwan your proposal, but I cannot take the 

me. 

Some people doubt that a direct-payment 
system would be administratively feasible. 
They feel that farmers should, in collusion 
with local buyers, show larger sales, the basis 
of subsidy, than they really had. Also, it 
would not make sense to pay a direct subsidy 
of a few dollars to millions of farmers if 
the purchase of a few hundred carloads of 
the product at a certain time would have 
obviated the need of this gigantic admin- 
istrative task. 

The direct-payment method would mean 
cheap food for those who are employed, and 
even those with good jobs. Some argue that 
these people should pay farmers a price in 
the market place reflecting a fair rate of 
return for labor and investment and that 
the surplus should be disposed of to people 
who are unemployed, are handicapped, or 
are unable to afford an adequate diet for 
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some reason or other. In other words, these 
people feel the stamp plan is superior to the 
direct-subsidy plan. 

For storable commodities it may be wise 
for the Government to carry some reserve, 
but for perishables this is rather impractical 
or unwise. 

The Grange program does not favor the 
direct-payment method as a general method 
of supporting farm income for the reasons 
advanced against it above, but we do recog- 
nize that in some cases it may be the best 
method of supporting the income of some 
commodity producers, especially in the 
perishable field. Even then we believe it 
should be used as a last resort if other meth- 
ods are unsatisfactory. 

You favor reducing payments for farms 
with a gross income over $7,500. About 
800,000 farmers do have gross sales in excess 
of $7,500. We know that many of these are 
efficient family-sized farms. I do not think 
we should discriminate against efficiency nor 
put a ceiling on opportunity in agriculture. 
Some businessmen have Cadillacs and vaca- 
tion in Florida. We should allow capable 
people to prosper in agriculture just as 
people in other fields than agriculture are 
allowed to prosper. 

We do believe it is sounder for America 
to have her food and fiber supply produced 
by people who largely own or rent the land 
they operate rather than by people who are 
only employees with indefinite tenure. Our 
agricultural communities would be lacking 
much if they were not made up of inde- 
pendent owners with enough security of 
tenure to have community pride and to take 
an active part in civic affairs. We probably 
get a more equal distribution of income with 
a famlly-type agriculture than we would 
with a corporate-type agriculture seeking 
cheap labor. 

Another point of view is that society does 
not really sanction the subsidization of the 
income of people who are really well-to-do. 
A taxpayer of small means really wonders 
why he should pay taxes so that someone 
with a $200,000 wheat or cotton crop can 
have even more income. Especially this is 
true when some big farmers say they can 
produce for less than the support price. Of 
course, on this premise we really get to the 
question of why do we subsidize the income 
of family-sized farms and not the income 
of city people no better off or even worse off 
than family farmers. 

To a large degree we can defend the farm 
program on the basis that it provides (1) 
needed reserves, (2) eliminates extreme and 
harmful price fluctuations, (3) promotes 
technological progress, (4) gives agriculture 
better merchandising methods, and, more 
nearly, equal bargaining power (we do not 
look upon the large Government acquire- 
ments of surpluses in recent years under the 
loan program as normal), and (5) promotes 
soil conservation. If these devices raise 
farm income, even for the better farmer, 
maybe it is fully justified. 

As for the low-income farmer, we believe 
there are better ways to help him than give 
him a subsidy for being poor. We must try 
to get them into situations where they can 
make more productive use of their efforts, in 
particular combine their brains and brawn 
with more land and capital. We need more 
education and credit to aid them to reach 
desirable income levels based on their own 
productivity. What we need is equal oppor- 
tunity—not a handicap race. 

We believe in more equal distribution of 
income, not by taking from the productive 
and giving to the poor by subsidy, but rather 
by making our economic machine reflect fair- 
ness in income distribution for equal effort 
and by raising the productivity of those who 
lack knowledge or capital, or lack opportu- 
nity for their labor to be used productively. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD excerpt en- 
titled “The 1953-54 Recession, the Paradox 
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of Efficiency,” you seem to think that effi- 
ciency caused the recession. You seem to be 
practically against increased efficiency. We 
can hardly agree with this thinking. We 
agree that as our society becomes more pro- 
ductive and further above the level of neces- 
sities, we can well give thought to sacrificing 
efficiency for some other values. For exam- 
ple, we may want to preserve and promote the 
family-sized farms, even if they should not 
be as efficient as large corporate farms. Sim- 
ilarly, we might feel that small-business 
people are the bulwark of democracy and 
the kingpin of community welfare and im- 
provement. As such, we might want to pre- 
serve them, even if big business and chains 
are so efficient as to drive them out. How- 
ever, we need considerable sociologic research 
before we decide that some forms of business 
organization are so good that we should sac- 
rifice efficiency to preserve them. Big busi- 
ness is showing more and more recognition 
of the necessity of the company itself and 
their top executives contributing to the wel- 
fare of the community and its development 
educationally, esthetically, and culturally. 

We are in full accord with the objective of 
preserving a fair basis of competition be- 
tween small and big business. It is vicious 
and unsound to allow a big business to put 
out of existence a small and more efficient 
business if it does so by lowering its prices 
only in the territory of this small, efficient 
business. It is also unsound to allow big 
business to grow bigger simply because of its 
greater bargaining power in buying from 
manufacturers, but if this benefits consum- 
ers, we must allow it to continue, and small 
business must find some way to also buy 
from manufacturers at favorable prices. 
Many small businesses have formed buying 
cooperatives in order to get the same ad- 
vantages of large-scale purchases from manu- 
facturers that big chains already have. 
There are certain economies in large-scale 
purchasing that we need to preserve. 

We believe that by preserving an equality 
of opportunity, and by preserving the right 
of cooperative marketing and purchasing, 
without unfair taxes or other burdens, that 
family-sized farms will meet the competi- 
tion of corporation farms very well. Family- 
sized farms are getting larger and should 
even grow larger because with mechaniza- 
tion a family can farm more land than ever 
before. To try to preserve a larger number 
of people on farms than is needed with pres- 
ent technology is to divide the national farm 
income among more people than necessary 
with the result that the per capita income 
in agriculture would be much too low. If 
we tried to force consumers to pay more for 
food than the free market would charge, 
we would probably have to go in for curtailed 
agricultural production or for direct pay- 
ments from the Treasury. All this, in order 
to keep more people on farms than neces- 
sary at satisfactory incomes, hardly makes 
sense. The fewer people any nation has in 
food and fiber production, the more people 
it has for producing television, cars, etc. 

You apparently believe that we can pro- 
duce more than we can consume and that 
our productivity will be our undoing. It is 
true that we can produce too much of some 
things, but it is obvious that most American 
families could spend at least $10,000 to 
$20,000 a year with little difficulty. Because 
the average annual family income in this 
country is around $4,000, it is clear we are 
not anywhere near overproduction, nor are 
we too efficient. It is true that if we in- 
creased our output per man 100 percent and 
if we produced just twice as much of every- 
thing as we now have, we would be in an 
overproduction mess, but if we tailored our 
production to what people with a $8,000 or 
$10,000 income would buy, we would all be 
living probably on a level closer to what you, 
Mr. Shinner, are now enjoying. 

In your CONGPESSIONAL RECORD excerpt you 
say: “Much has been said and much lip- 
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service has been paid to the subject of small 
and independent business and its value to 
the Nation, with all of which I am in full 
accord. However, as long as we cling to the 
theory that what we need is an ever and 
ever greater productivity per man-hour, 
more efficiency, with constantly lower prices 
to the consumers—to create a bigger and 
cheaper pie so that all may share in it—we 
are in reality paying lipservice to small busi- 
ness and fighting it at the same time. Once 
we get a general recognition of the fallacy 
of this theory, we shall then be in a posi- 
tion to really contribute something to the 
welfare of independent business—the real 
mortar that holds the economic bricks to- 
gether.” 

We disagree with this statement in two 
respects. First of all, we are not fighting 
small business if we let the free market 
decide who is most capable of producing 
efficiently. Many small businesses are more 
efficient than big business, and it is wrong 
to say that we are fighting anyone who can- 
not keep up with the pace of competitors. 
Secondly, we see no right in protecting in- 
efficiency or handicapping the efficient and 
thereby increase the cost of goods to con- 
sumers. We in agriculture have promoted 
efficiency in farming in spite of the surplus 
problem, because it is obvious that not only 
farmers, but consumers also would be much 
worse off if we had not encouraged research 
and education to increase productivity. 

I could comment on many other state- 
ments made by you, but I have indicated 
our fundamental concerns. It seems to me, 
offhand at least, that you are willing to 
enhance small business for the sake of small 
business, even if it stops progress and re- 
tards living standards for millions of Ameri- 
can families. 

Sincerely yours, 
LLOYD C. HALVORSON, 
Economist. 


Subsequently, Mr. Shinner replied to 
Dr. Halvorson, and I place Mr. Shinner’s 
letter at this point in my remarks: 


FEBRUARY 7, 1955. 
Mr. LLOYD C. HALVORSON, 
Economist, National Grange, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. HaLvorsoN: I wish to acknowl- 
edge receipt of and thank you for your let- 
ter of January 26, wherein you comment 
upon my proposed solution to the farm 
problem. 

I am highly pleased to note that you favor 
legislation designed to protect the family 
sized farm, that you favor a free and open 
market on farm products, and that you are 
opposed to paying subsidies or making out- 
right purchases of unlimited quantities of 
products produced by corporate or factory- 
in-the-field type of agriculture. 

While your letter raises many theoretical 
arguments which I shall answer presently, I 
think the crux of it lies in these sentences, 
regardless of the other arguments (excerpts 
quoted from pp. 1 and 3 of your letter): 

“If we want to maximize the utility of 
farm products already produced, or if we 
want to maximize the potential utility-pro- 
ducing capacity of our agricultural resources, 
we should allow the free market to reign. 

* * . . . 


“When the production of a commodity has 
not been curtailed and the surplus is at 
hand, the attainment of a certain producer’s 
income might not cost the taxpayers any 
more through the direct-payment route than 
through the nonrecourse-loan or purchase- 
agreement route. 

* * * * * 

“We do believe it is sounder for America 
to have her food and fiber supply produced 
by people who largely own or rent the land 
they operate than by people who are only 
employees with indefinite tenure. Our agri- 
cultural communities would be lacking much 
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if they were not made up of independent 
owners with enough security of tenure to 
have community pride and to take an active 
part in civic affairs. We probably get a more 
equal distribution of income with a family- 
type agriculture than we would with a cor- 
porate-type agriculture seeking cheap labor.” 

I cannot forebear pointing out to you that 
these are the identical things at which my 
program is aimed. My program, I believe, is 
more certain than any other program yet 
proposed or tried, to accomplish exactly the 
results which, according to your letter, you 
and I are both seeking. 

It is encouraging to know that you en- 
dorse and approve of the objectives which 
I have proposed, in spite of arguments there- 
after given as to why these objectives are 
theoretically unattainable. Since our aims 
apparently are identical, I deem it proper to 
comment upon the objections which you 
have raised: 

1. It is your contention (p. 3) that my 
program would be too difficult to adminis- 
ter. First of all, let me remind you that 
the most worthwhile objectives in life are 
often beset with difficulties and we must 
not let minor or even major difficulties deter 
us; as a matter of fact, I have discussed 
the situation with many capable students 
of the subject and they agree that my pro- 
posal would be less complex than the pres- 
ent law. It is one of the first laws of nature 
that remedial action of every name and na- 
ture is virtually always both difficult and 
unpleasant, and frequently opposed for that 
reason alone. That applies to our personal 
physical well-being, economic, political, and 
sociological problems; hence, we cannot and 
should not cast a possible solution aside be- 
cause of the mere fact that it looks diffi- 
cult. Certainly, it would be no more com- 
plicated than a system of (a) acreage allot- 
ments, (b) marketing quotas, (c) cross- 
compliance regulations, (d) loan and/or pur- 
chase, (e) storage. 

Speaking quite humbly, I do not see how 
administration of my program could be 
made more complicated or difficult than the 
precent law. 

2. You raise the question of honesty in 
connection with reporting the amount of 
products that a given farmer might sell and 
on which he might be entitled to compen- 
satory payments, or a subsidy if you will 
(p. 3). Ido not recognize this as a problem. 
Certainly there is no more opportunity or 
incitement to commit fraud than there is 
in filing the ordinary income-tax report, and 
the matter of checking the amount of a 
given product produced by a farmer would 
be vastly more simple than checking the 
average businessman's overall income. Or 
for that matter, a farmer's abiding by the 
cross-compliance rules. 

3. You express a fear that my program 
would result in a glut of certain products. 
You state: For example, under your sched- 
ule, the farmers could all shift to producing 
cabbage, if that parity price were especially 
attractive. Your schedule of supports from 
100 percent of parity for small farms down 
to 70 percent for large farms would con- 
tinue in existence, even if we raised enough 
cabbage to make a stone wall all around 
our country 20 feet high and 10 feet wide” 
(p. 2). I find it hard to believe you are 
serious in this argument of reductio ad 
absurdum. 

Let me remind you that, first of all, cab- 
bage is not a basic crop, is not in Govern- 
ment storage, has not and presumably will 
not receive price support. Furthermore, any 
law which we enact cannot be regarded as 
a final solution nevermore to be amended, 
In case of uncontrollable gluts of any com- 
modity the parity price would, of necessity, 
have to be readjusted. Tou, of course, are 
well aware of what happened in connection 
with support for the potato market and you 
are likewise familiar with the fact that the 
glut was not the result of the potatoes raised 
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by the family-sized farmer. On the con- 
trary, the glut resulted from vast operations 
set up by financiers from the money centers 
of the country, on factory farms. 

4. You are fearful of the cost of my pro- 
posed program and state: “A direct-payment 
program for all commodities, or just the 
major ones, including livestock and live- 
stock products, would have cost the Treas- 
ury several billion dollars a year during the 
1930's" (p. 2). 

In this respect, let me remind you that 
the great depression of the thirties really 
started on the farm and, had farm products 
been given a reasonable amount of support, 
the depression, which it has been estimated 
cost the Nation some $600 billion, could 
have been largely avoided or at least greatly 
alleviated. Even several billions of expense, 
say $10 billion annually, would have been a 
rare bargain had it resulted in relieving the 
depression even to a minor degree. If we 
act in time, in emergencies, the costs are 
always lower than if we let the emergency 
grow to major proportions before acting. To 
make a homely analogy: it is cheaper to 
inoculate an entire community against polio 
or smallpox than wait until the disease is 
epidemic before acting. Furthermore, it 
seems to me that your argument conflicts 
with your statement, quoted on page 1 of 
this reply, that “the attainment of a certain 
producer's income might not cost the tax- 
payers any more through the direct payment 
route than through the nonrecourse loan 
or purchase agreement route.” I find these 
two statements somewhat conflicting. 

5. You recommend a stamp plan as a 
means of disposing of our unmanageable 
surpluses. Presumably, you would be willing 
to make such a program permanent (p. 3). 

I submit, Mr. Halvorson, that such a plan 
is un-American in concept and I cannot help 
but feel that both you and I are unwilling 
to create and maintain a permanent class of 
poverty-stricken citizens which the stamp 
plan would surely create. 

You state: “There is and always will be 
some stigma upon those citizens of our coun- 
try who receive a direct subsidy from our 
Government.” What is the stamp plan but 
that? I should also like to point out, in this 
respect, that under my plan farmers would 
get nothing unless they produce. Under 
your stamp plan, persons would receive a 
subsidy for remaining in idleness. More- 
over, the stamp plan, on every marketing 
day, would stigmatize an entire section of 
our population; it would become a publicly 
displayed badge of pauperism. Also, I am 
more impressed with your statement on 
page 1 of your letter, “if we want to maximize 
the utility (use) of farm products already 
produced * * * we should allow the free 
market to reign.” 

My concept of our free enterprise system 
is that as goods and services move in trade 
and commerce, and this most certainly ap- 
plies to all farm products, that it should be 
accomplished via the cash register. The Gov- 
ernment’s buying and giving away of prod- 
ucts even in small quantities should be 
avoided. Our energies should be directed, 
rather, toward improving the economic cli- 
mate in which our underprivileged people 
now exist. 

They don't want Government stamps; they 
want a decent, livable income and the chance 
to buy in the marketplace. 

6. On the subject of free markets, the 
United States as a leading exponent of the 
capitalistic system should, above all things, 
attempt to demonstrate by example what it 
advocates—yes, fights for in theory. Our 
European cousins look upon us aghast as we 
talk free enterprise, free markets, and in 
turn legislate these concepts right out of 
existence, For our own good, we ought to 
be consistent in these things, ; 
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7. You state on page 2: “I do not think 
we should discriminate against efficiency nor 
put a ceiling on opportunity in agriculture.” 

I fail to see where supporting the family- 
sized farm in any sense discriminates against 
efficiency. I regard it, instead, as exactly 
comparable to the minimum wage law. Lim- 
iting support to family-size farms on the 
basis of sales) would in nowise prevent the 
ambitious and efficient farmer from produc- 
ing an income of $100,000 a year or even 
more. It would simply place him in a posi- 
tion where he must do it in the open market 
(the American way) and not at the expense 
of the taxpayer. I see nothing wrong with 
that. As a matter of fact, the family-farm 
support program should encourage efficiency, 
and expand opportunity. 

As you state, there are some 800,000 farm- 
ers who have gross sales in excess of $7,500 
and, accordingly, there must be, roughly, 
4%½ million farmers with annual incomes of 
less than this amount. (Actually, 4544 per- 
cent of farms in 1950 had annual gross in- 
comes of less than $5,000.) My theory of 
sound Government policy is that laws should 
be enacted which will result in the greatest 
good to the greatest number, without ab- 
rogating the rights of the minority; hence, 
our concern is for the 4½ million, rather 
than for the 800,000. It is not necessary to 
make an extended argument that the 800,000 
with large holdings and great volumes of 
production are well able to take care of 
themselves. 

8. You speak of the ease with which farm- 
ers might spend an annual income of $10,000 
or $20,000, or 244 to 5 times the average in- 
come for the Nation (p. 5). I know of no 
one, least of all myself, who has proposed a 
limitation on income. Iam and always have 
been in favor of good wages, good salaries, 
and a high income level as necessary to a 
healthy economy. But surely you cannot be 
serious in presuming that such an increase 
in income would be possible without a cor- 
responding rise in the price structure 
throughout the economy; in other words, 
pure inflation. It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of our capitalistic society that income 
for the average citizen is derived from the 
sale of his services, or the product of his 
labor. 

Mechanics presently employed in the 
building trades in Chicago are earning $25 
per day for 8 hours’ labor. Increase their 
pay either 2½ or 5 times and it would not 
be difficult to calculate what that would do 
to the price of homes. What we are seeking 
to do is to stabilize our economy, rather than 
indulge in wild inflation. I feel that I can 
safely assume that you are not serious when 
you suggest the possibility of an average 
income of $10,000 or $20,000 per person for 
the entire Nation. If you are serious, how 
are you going to achieve it without inflation 
of the most serious and flagrant type? 

9. You suggest that the low-income farm- 
ers need access to better and more liberal 
credit (p. 4) and again, I find myself in dis- 
agreement with you. I disagree because I 
think this ignores the real heart of the 
matter. My 15 years as a banker have 
taught me that the basis of all credit is the 
ability to repay. Extending credit to under- 
privileged farmers would simply increase 
their burdens. What they do need is an im- 
proved economic condition—an opportunity 
to market whatever products they are able 
to produce at a fair market price; and once 
they are able to demonstrate a given earning 
power, credit will flow to them as a matter of 
course. The problem is not one of increas- 
ing debts; but increasing the ability to repay 
debts. 

You point to the title of my article, The 
1953-54 Recession: The Paradox of Efficien- 
cy,” which appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and you comment that I seem to 
think that efficiency caused the recession. | 

Mr. Halvorson, I mean just that. I be- 
lieve it is very easily susceptible to proof, and 
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I would point to the condition in your in- 
dustry. Efficiency has removed some 12 mil- 
lion people from the farms in the last genera- 
tion and you and I are both aware of the 
fact that through purely improved techno- 
logical conditions (efficiency) the present 
farm population can supply the food and 
fiber for a population approximately double 
that which we have today. Through purely 
efficiency measures, if we should see fit to 
apply them, we can dispense with another 
2 million families, or roughly 10 million peo- 
ple now living on farms, The traditional 
academic economist will contend that these 
displaced persons should find employment in 
the urban centers in industry, and in case 
they do not find such employment, that be- 
comes a sociological problem, rather than an 
economic one. 

It is my observation that sociological, eco- 
nomic, and political problems are so inter- 
related that they are impossible of separa- 
tion. The traditional economist will fur- 
ther point out that industry has been able 
to absorb this vast array of people who 
were , technologically displaced from the 
farms but the economist fails to analyze and 
state how this came about. 

During the past 60 years, which is all well 
within my memory, the only real prosperity 
with full employment has resulted either 
from war or a war economy, bitter as that 
fact may be. During the depth of the depres- 
sion, we had some 15 million people unem- 
ployed and it took a world war to give our 
economy sufficient momentum to restore our 
citizenry to a decent standard of living and 
a reasonably prosperous condition. The great 
sustaining factor in our present economy is 
the $40 billion presently being spent each 
year by the Government for national defense. 
No one wants war, but we cannot blink the 
fact that it has stimulated our economy. Re- 
duce our defense expenditures by one-half 
and I believe you will agree with me that 
our economy would almost overnight go in- 
to a disastrous tailspin. 

Again, on the subject of efficiency against 
waste: I cannot forebear pointing out that 
few, if any, thinking people will deny that 
we are presently living in a war prosperity 
and have been for the past 15 years; neither 
will they deny that war is a total waste— 
a waste, which it so happens, we have been 
well able, economically speaking, to afford. 

I repeat, we prosper by waste (Webster de- 
fines waste as a useless or unnecessary ex- 
pense). We Americans are the greatest 
wastrels on earth. And therein lies the 
secret of our high standard of living. Com- 
pare, if you will, our prodigal use of food, 
clothing, autos, liquor, cigarettes, cosmetics, 
sporting goods, money spent for travel, etc., 
to say nothing of the huge amount of war 
munitions (tanks, planes, etc.) which lie 
rusting out in the open fields; yes, compare 
these with other nations of the earth and 
you have the answer to our national well- 
being. It should now become our goal to 
help the 4½ million low-income farm fami- 
lies to improve their economic position so 
they, too, can afford to indulge themselves 
in a reasonable amount of “waste,” rather 
than that we go about shedding crocodile 
tears for the 800,000 top-bracket group of 
which you speak. Supplying our underprivi- 
leged urban population with food stamps 
and advising our so-called submarginal 
farmers to throw in the sponge—get off the 
land—is in my humble judgment, the epit- 
ome of unsound economic reasoning. 

On this subject of waste versus efficiency, 
I would conclude with the statement that 
every man has a right to his opinion but 
no man has a right to be wrong in his facts. 
And I believe that the facts point directly 
to one of the greatest problems with which 
we have ever been faced; namely, technologi- 
cal unemployment. Unemployment, from 
whatever cause it may result, is the basis 
of all depressions. 
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No one is suggesting that we subsidize in- 
efficiency. Even your letter implies that 
many small family farmers are efficient and 
are of being more so (given the in- 
centive). It so happens that, involved in this 
problem, we have a way of life for some 10 
millions of American citizens. On page 4, 
you say: “What we need is equal oppor- 
tunity not a handicap race.” I say, Amen.“ 
and that is what I propose. 

If we are seeking only efficiency and cheap- 
ness of production, why not then rub out 
the fences and consolidate the land into vast 
factory enterprises? Then General Motors, 
Ford, International Harvester, and like com- 
panies could take over operation and man- 
agement of these vast farms. By supply- 
ing their own machinery and buying other 
necessities in great bulk at cheaper prices, 
they could greatly increase efficiency and 
lower costs. But I submit that more is in- 
volved than mere efficiency. On page 5, 
you seem to take the position that it is better 
to have fewer people in food and fiber pro- 
duction, and more people in the factories. 
With this also, I disagree. 

Overproduction is not peculiar to farms 
alone. The capacity of our industry, with 
its present labor force, to produce vastly in 
excess of our consumption is too well known 
to require any debate. It does not require 
much imagination to see what would hap- 
pen to the 2 million families if they were 
driven off the farm, into urban centers where 
according to the latest Government figures 
there are already 3.3 million unemployed. 

I trust, Mr. Halvorson, that you will ac- 
cept the above remarks in the spirit in which 
they are intended, and as I have accepted 
yours, as constructive criticism and as an 
effort to explore and resolve this, one of our 
most difficult national problems. 


E. G. SHINNER, 
Chairman, the Sinner Foundation, 
Chicago, IM. 


I believe you will agree that this is a 
most interesting exchange of thoughts on 
one of the great and vital problems fac- 
ing Congress. I hope that the Members 
will study this correspondence, for I 
know that they, like I, are seeking all 
possible light on this problem. 

Personally, I regard the family farm 
program as exactly comparable to the 
minimum wage law and the benefits 
which unions provide for their members; 
it puts a floor underneath the farmer, 
and provides benefits only in accordance 
with the amount of his production up to 
a maximum gross product of $7,000 per 
year. In my opinion, this is workable 
and fair. 

I cannot accept Dr. Halvorson’s argu- 
ments. I recall that in the early 1930’s 
economists argued against the social 
security law, old-age pensions, the rail- 
road, bank, stock exchange, and utility 

‘holding company legislation. And some 
argued for these bills. We were told by 
some that we were on the way toward 
wrecking the economy, or that we were 
going Socialist. Actually, nothing like 
that happened. We gave our economy 
the firmest base it had had in 130 years 
of our national history; we built in eco- 
nomie stabilizers into our law that have 
been a major factor in preventing the 
1949 and 1954 recessions from sliding 
into depressions. 

We have provided stabilizers for busi- 
ness, wage-hour laws and union guaran- 
ties for labor, insurance for the banks, 
unemployment compensation for the 
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jobless, pensions for the aged; we have 
yet to build a set of sound and workable 
economic stabilizers for the family farm. 

I do not for a moment argue that our 
farm programs have not benefited the 
family farmers; they have. But the 
lion’s share of the benefits have gone to 
the 484,000 factory farmers who produce 
more than half of our gross annual farm 
output, while a minor trickle has gone 
to the millions of farmers who produce 
$7,000 or less each year. The record of 
family farm displacement since 1935, 
and growth of the huge factory farms, 
proves that we have not done the job. 
I do not believe we are doing the job 
so long as we are permitting 75,000 fam- 
ily farmers to be “washed out” each 


year, and another 40,000 or 50,000 or 


more of small townspeople to be driven 
with them into the city labor forces. 

Such a process, if carried to the only 
possible conclusion, means ruin. I be- 
lieve it means ruin just as surely as night 
follows day, just as surely as an ever- 
increasing concentration of business into 
fewer and fewer gigantic corporations 
means ruin. 

There is a point at which such con- 
centration passes purely economic sig- 
nificance, and becomes socially and po- 
litically significant. I believe we have 
long since passed that point. 

That is why I desperately hope that 
the President and his advisers will reso- 
lutely come to grips with this program 
and submit a realistic program, a pro- 
gram that provides for family farm sup- 
ports along the line of the Shinner pro- 
gram, and that will not allow the rich, 
vast, factory farmers to enrich them- 
selves further at Government and the 
taxpayers’ expense. 

In my own mind, I believe there is only 
one answer: That is to work out a real- 
istic family farm support program with 
a limitation on the amount that any 
farmer may produce for the benefit pay- 
ments. Only then will we really get at 
the “cancer” which Historian Toynbee 
described. I would further favor limit- 
ing the total payment any farmer might 
receive in any year to $2,000. I urge 
the Members to read the correspondence 
I have placed in the Recorp. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS TO BE 
SOLD UNLESS CONGRESS ACTS 
QUICKLY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it looks 
like the big rubber companies are going 
to get the synthetic rubber plants built 
by the Government at a price that will 
give them a 3-year payout on their in- 
vestment. The price is not as important 
to the general welfare as the privileges 
and opportunities it will give the pur- 
chasers of these plants. 

On June 25, 1953, the House had 
before it a rule providing for the con- 
sideration of a bill to permit these plants 
to be sold under certain terms and con- 
ditions, with Congress only given the 
veto power if exercised in certain ways, 
in which Congress is greatly handi- 
capped, retarded and almost wholly pre- 
vented from effectively considering the 
matter. At that time, I made a speech 
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in opposition to the rule, in which I 
stated: 


POSSIBLY NEED THE FACILITIES AGAIN 


Mr. PatmMan. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed 
to this rule and to the bill. The first reason 
why I am opposed to this rule and to the 
bill is because it is possible we will need 
these facilities again and we should not have 
them in hands where they will be out of 
our control. We have been embarrassed in 
the past by reason of the lack of production 
of rubber. We should not again place our- 
selves in a vulnerable position. 

No. 2. The big rubber companies or a few 
of them—there are just a few—would like 
to have these facilities disposed of now in 
this tight-money, hard-money, policy. No 
one will be able to bid on these facilities 
except the big rubber companies. The com- 
mittee has been rather generous in itc bill 
in that it does not require a deposit of more 
than 10 percent on a bid, or more than $500,- 
000 per bid. But, the little fellows cannot 
put up that kind of money. 


LITTLE FELLOWS WILL SUFFER 


Now, the people who will suffer under this 
proposal, when the big rubber companies buy 
these plants, are the little fellows, and under 
this proposal and under the present situa- 
tion they cannot go any other place except to 
the large rubber companies. The small in- 
dependent producer and fabricator of goods 
using rubber as a basic material will be de- 
pendent upon these large companies as a 
source of supply. Well, these large com- 
panies have similar fabricating facilities 
which they own, and naturally the large 
companies are not going to be very sympa- 
thetic and generous to the little fellows 
across the street from their own facilities 
in allocating rubber from their plants. This 
is a serious proposition. It will destroy the 
little rubber fabricators throughout the 
United States except those who will live by 
sufferance, because the big fellows will own 
them. 

One word of warning I have for the Federal 
Reserve Board. They have caused half a 
dozen major and minor depressions in this 
country. They are very insecure. Another 
depression, and the Board of Governors and 
the Federal Reserve System are both gone. 
They are out, because people are tired of 
their going in and causing depressions at 
every opportunity they have. They have 
started now to plan a depression. They had 
better stop it, and they had better use some 
weapons and vehicles a little bit different 
from the ones that they are using to help a 
selfish few. 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Patan. I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCormack, I notice on page 6, para- 
graph (e), with relation to the payment of 
the purchase price, that they can take a pur- 
chase-money mortgage in an amount not to 
exceed 75 percent of the purchase price, and 
that the rate of interest is 3 percent. We 
are paying 344 percent ourselves on the last 
long-term bond issue. 

Mr. Patman. That is right. 

Mr. McCormack. They ought to pay at 
least 4 percent, it would seem to me. 

Mr. PATMAN. That will be of help to the 
little big rubber companies. The little big 
rubber companies are the only ones that can 
bid on this. Look at the testimony. Look 
who testified for this. The big rubber com- 
panies. They want it done, of course. Get 
it out in the open, and they are going to 
buy. When they buy, they can punish every 
competitor they have in the business. They 
can withdraw the supplies from the com- 
petitors of their subsidiaries. They cannot 
do it now, but they will be able to do it when 
they buy. As the distinguished acting mi- 
nority leader just pointed out, they will have 
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an interest rate of 3 percent. The Govern- 
ment bond going rate is 314 percent on a 30- 
year term right now. Of course, that is a 
small matter, but it Just goes to show the 
opportunity that is given to them. Iam not 
impugning anybody’s motives in doing it—it 
just happens that way. But the big com- 
panies are the only ones that can buy these 
facilities. Now is not the time to sell them. 


CREDIT UNIONS ARE THE ANSWER 
FOR UNMERCIFUL LOAN SHARKS 
AND RUTHLESS SHOTGUN LOAN 
OFFICES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article in the New York Times—January 
17, 1955—tells how household workers, 
tradesmen, and Government employees 
in Pakistan are burdened by excessively 
high interest rates. A Hindu launderer 
pictured in the Times with his family 
is reported to have paid over $1,200 in- 
terest on $30.58 borrowed in 1941. 

It was not too many years ago that 
Americans faced with emergencies of 
one sort or another, and in need of credit 
to finance payment found themselves in 
somewhat similar circumstances. 

Even today there are many individuals 
who are not accommodated by their local 
banks. They turn to the small loan and 
finance companies where they pay large 
sums of interest on their borrowings. 

However, unlike the Pakistani, these 
people can avoid excessive borrowing 
costs. This has been made possible by 
the organization of credit unions. I in- 
sert in the Recorp the remarkable story 
of the credit union which appeared in 
the September 1954 issues of Changing 
Times, the Kiplinger magazine. 

I also insert the article from the New 
York Times of January 17, 1955, entitled 
“Poor of Pakistan Sorely Burdened.” 


[From Changing Times of September 1954] 


You Can START A CREDIT UNION—THE PROCE- 
DURE Is SIMPLE AND You WILL GET PLENTY 
or HELP—THEN You HAVE A GOOD PLACE TO 
Pur MONEY AND TO BORROW FROM 
By starting a credit union, a group of peo- 

ple solve two common problems—where to 

borrow money at reasonable rates and where 
to save it at profitable rates. 

If this idea appeals to you, and you do not 
already belong to a credit union, you may 
want to get one going. But first you will 
want to know more about what a credit 
union is, how it operates, and how much 
work is needed to set it up. 

The simplest definition of a credit union 
is this: An organization of people—usually 
people employed together—who agree to save 
their money together and to make loans to 
each other at low rates of interest. 

Members of a credit union deposit money, 
preferably on a regular basis, in any amount 
from 25 cents on up, for which they receive 
shares in the credit union. Usually a share 
is worth $5. The money they deposit becomes 
a fund, available to all members for borrow- 
ing. The maximum rate of interest on bor- 
rowed money is 1 percent a month on the 
unpaid balance. In some credit unions the 
rate is a bit lower. 

Loans are made on the approval of an 
elected credit committee, and no security is 
required on loans under $300 to $500, de- 
pending upon the operating charter of the 
credit union. Amounts in excess of the un- 
secured limit may also be borrowed on a car 
or some other security. Loans are granted 
quickly with a minimum of red tape. 

The credit union will, of course, show a 
profit from its lending operations if every- 
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thing works out O. K. After expenses are 
paid and a small reserve for bad debts is set 
up, the remaining money is returned to the 
shareholder members as dividends. The 
amounts of dividends vary, but they average 
3 percent a year. 

How can a credit union lend money at low- 
er rates and pay its members higher divi- 
dends than most comparable commercial 
organizations? Because the credit union is 
a nonprofit cooperative organized among a 
selected group of people—which means that 
it pays less in taxes, in salaries, in credit 
investigation and collection costs, and in 
general overhead. 


NINE MILLION MEMBERS 


Because the credit union is such a simple 
device and is so successful in meeting the 
financial needs of a large number of people, 
credit unions are springing up all over the 
United States and Canada at a rate that 
has surprised even their most enthusiastic 
supporters. 

At this moment there are roughly 9 mil- 
lion credit union members in the United 
States and Canada. There are some 18,000 
credit unions with assets of more than $21, 
billion. It is estimated that credit unions 
were the source of roughly 11 percent of all 
consumer borrowing last year. 

Some of the largest credit unions with 
assets of millions of dollars employ a large 
staff of paid clerical help. Others operate 
with no paid help whatsoever. (Officers al- 
ways serve without pay, except the treasurer, 
who may get a salary.) Credit union opera- 
tion is fairly standardized, and experts in 
bookkeeping and accounting, although de- 
sirable, are not necessary to the successful 
operation of a small association. As few 
as 50 people actually can have a credit union. 


IT’S EASY TO GET GOING 


You will be pleasantly surprised to learn 
how easy it is to form a credit union. You 
don’t need a lot of money and a battery 
of lawyers or accountants, and it doesn’t 
take much time. A credit union can be 
organized in a month with the work of only 
a few people, and you can get expert help 
in organizing one without any charge what- 
soever. 

But first ask yourself which group of peo- 
ple would be the most logical to organize. 
Would it be the people you work with, the 
members of your union, the members of 
your church, or the people who live in your 
neighborhood? Credit unions have been 
established under the sponsorship of all 
kinds of groups. One credit union limits 
its membership to descendants of certain 
families, and another was formed by mem- 
bers of a poker club. 

Most credit unions, however, are estab- 
lished by groups of employees in factories, 
offices, banks, schools or government. About 
80 percent of credit unions are based on oc- 
cupational groups, some of them under trade 
union auspices and some under employer 
auspices. 

If you are a member of a group that is 
likely to be interested in organizing a credit 
union, here is a step-by step outline showing 
how one can be set up. 

1. Your first move is to get in touch with 
the Credit Union National Association, Filene 
House, Madison 1, Wis. Ask for literature 
describing credit unions and for the help 
of an organizer. His services are free. 
CUNA has a staff of 19 such men, and many 
State credit union leagues also employ or- 
ganizers. If a regular organizer isn’t avail- 
able, someone from an existing credit union 
in your area will be asked to help you get 
started. 

2. The organizer will go directly to the 
employer, the minister or the union presi- 
dent, depending upon the group to be or- 
ganized, and explain the way a credit union 
works and how it can help its members. He 
will request and will usually get the coopera- 
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tion of the sponsoring organization. In most 
cases, the company, church or union provides 
small office space for the credit union. Em- 
ployers sometimes sanction payroll deduc- 
tions for the purchase of credit union shares. 

With cooperation assured, the organizer 
will then ask the sponsoring organization to 
call together a group of 15 or 20 people from 
all ranks of the organization. The purpose 
of this meeting is to sell the credit union 
idea and to get the charter application 
signed. 

3. At this charter meeting, the organizer 
will again explain the aims and usefulness 
of the credit union and will answer ques- 
tions. And in order to get things going, he 
will then ask whether the group is really 
ready to go ahead and file an application for 
a charter. 

4. Seven or more members are required to 
sign the application, and each of them may 
be asked to contribute a small amount, 
usually about $5, toward the charter fee. 
Later on, these signers of the charter appli- 
cation will be given shares in the credit 
union to reimburse them for their initial 
contribution. 

5. With your application for charter you 
will also have to file a set of bylaws for the 
operation of the credit union. Copies of a 
standard set of bylaws are available from 
the organizer or directly from CUNA. 

6. At this same charter meeting you will 
select a committee to nominate a slate of 
officers for the credit union, including a 
president, a vice president, a treasurer, 3 
members of the credit committee and a 
3-man supervisory committee. 

7. With the slate of officers ready, the next 
step is to call an organization meeting. All 
members of the union, church or neighbor- 
hood or fellow workers will be informed of 
the meeting and asked to attend. At this 
meeting officers will be elected, and a gen- 
eral summary of credit union aims and 
methods will be given to all prospective 
members. 

Immediately after this meeting an open 
meeting of the newly elected board of di- 
rectors and officers will be held to accomplish 
the following jobs: 

Apply for a bond for the treasurer so that 
he may handle the funds; select a bank in 
which credit-union funds shall be deposited; 
set a limit, if any, on the amount of shares 
that any one member may hold; establish 
the rate of interest to be charged (not more 
than 1 percent on the unpaid balance); au- 
thorize the expenditure of enough money to 
buy supplies—a set of books, membership 
cards, etc. (usually it takes from $60 to $150, 
including the charter fee, to get a credit 
union going); set the time and place at 
which deposits may be made and loan appli- 
cations received; approve all applications for 
membership; set the time and place of the 
monthly meetings of the board, 

After these preliminaries, the credit union 
is ready to begin operation. 


TAKES TIME TO GROW 


Typically, only a small percentage of the 
potential membership will join the credit 
union at its earliest stages. Within the 
first year fewer than 10 percent of the group 
may sign up. But as a rule, credit-union 
membership doubles every year for the first 
5 years, and assets do, too. 

The number of participants in the credit 
union depends largely upon the kind of 
group you have and their experience with 
cooperative activities. In a plant where 
there are bowling and baseball leagues or 
in an office where there are frequent social 
affairs, a credit union will usually attract 
a large share of the potential members. 
Sometimes, however, the credit union itself 
is the magnet that draws people together. 

During the first year of operation, credit 
union officers and committee members 
should be in close contact with the organizer 
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or with officers of a nearby credit union. 
Difficulties are bound to arise, and expe- 
rienced help will be a blessing. 


OBSTACLES YOU MAY ENCOUNTER 


Sometimes, of course, organizing a credit 
union turns out to be difficult. Here are 
some of the stumbling blocks. 

Lack of leadership: The organizer and 
others interested in forming a credit union 
should be careful to pick as leaders people 
who are respected and who have influence 
among the members of the group that will 
form the credit union, The election should 
not be a popularity contest. The office of 
treasurer is particularly important. He or 
she should be a person to whom other people 
can bring their troubles—and a person of 
excellent reputation. 

General or specific opposition: Occasionally 
the sponsoring group for the credit union 
will oppose the organization on principle. 
And in some cases, opposition comes be- 
cause the credit union may interfere with 
an existing and profitable loan-shark racket. 

Most often it is simply a lack of under- 
standing of how a credit union works that 
causes friction. A good organizer can over- 
come most of that opposition. As a matter 
of fact, there are far more credit-union sup- 
porters among company presidents and 
union leaders than there are critics. 

Poor timing: A successful credit union 
cannot be organized unless there is some 
live, current need for it and some willing- 
ness—at the crucial time—on the part of a 
small group of people to do the organizing 
job. 

If your efforts are successful, you will have 
created an organization that is truly a help 
to many people. As the credit union grows, 
you will notice that more and more of its 
members develop regular habits of thrift 
and that fewer and fewer of them become 
overburdened with heavy debts at high rates 
of interest—in short, that the members begin 
to learn how to manage their money wisely. 


HOW A CREDIT UNION STACKS UP FOR BORROWING 
AND FOR SAVING 


As you can see, it is a better-than-average 
place to get a loan and a good place to keep 
your money. 

If you borrow $100 and repay it in 12 
monthly installments you will pay this much 
interest or carrying charge: 

Personal loan from a bank: $4 to 12; most 
loans range between $6 and $8. 

Life insurance policy loan: 
repaid monthly. 

Auto loans from banks or finance com- 
panies: $3 to $6 on new cars; $5 to $18 on 
used cars. 

Carrying charges on installment pur- 
chases: No common rate; may cost from $3 
up to $25 or more. 

Small-loan company: 813 to $24. 

Credit union: $6.50 most common; may 
be a bit lower. 

If you have $100 in savings you will get 
this much in annual dividends or interest: 

Bank savings account: $1.50 to $2.50. 

Savings bonds: $3 if held 10 years; interest 
first year about 1 percent. 

Savings and loan associations: 52 to $4. 

Credit union: Usually $3. 


. 


[From the New York Times of January 17, 
1955] 

Poor or Pakistan SORELY BURDENED—SOME 
Vietms Commrir SUICIDE AND ALMOST ALL 
ARE Forcep To Pay INTEREST FOR YEARS 
KARACHI, PAKISTAN, January 11.—Organ- 

ized moneylenders, the bane of Pakistan’s 

poverty-stricken millions, are driving vic- 
tims to suicide. 

These giant Pathans, who hail from the 
Tugged northwest frontier province and are 
recognized by their heavy, steeltipped walk- 
ing sticks, black-turbaned heads, and mer- 
curiali tempers, work with brutal efficiency. 


$2 to $3 if 
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Here in the capital of a Moslem state where 
usury is forbidden by Islamic law, they prowl 
day and night, striking terror in the hearts 
of household servants, tradesmen, and Gov- 
ernment employees from whom they collect 
interest at the rate of 25 percent a month 
on loans of 100 rupees ($30.58) to 500 rupees 
($152.95) made 10 and 15 years ago. 

The Pathan has never been known to in- 
sist on repayment of principal, and a bor- 
rower’s offer to repay a loan is refused with 
a gesture of magnanimity that discourages 
a second try. 

Attempts to escape or to enlist the support 
of the law are thwarted. 


INFORMAL NEGOTIATIONS 


Negotiations are most informal, yet most 
binding. They usually begin in the dimly 
lighted corner of a fiy-ridden tea stall, the 
office of the ubiquitous Pathan. A potential 
client is conspicuous, his worried facial ex- 
pression reflecting the delayed but unavoid- 
able decision that there is no one else to 
whom he can turn. 

Timidly he takes an adjoining table and 
smiles nervously across to the usurer. Some- 
times, a borrower will tell you, he wanted 
to turn and run. The memory of a suicide 
who could find no other way out of the 
Pathan's debt, the thought of not being able 
to repay the loan if he lost his job—these 
almost deterred him. But the need for 
money to pay his child's doctor bill or to 
buy a peddler's cart or clothes for the clerical 
job he finally got, these outweighed his fears. 

The gambit acknowledged, the Pathan in- 
vites the victim to join his table. In the 
unhurried custom of the East they chat 
with apparent amiability for a few minutes 
and then, in the din of native song from a 
radio, get down to business. 

The client needs 300 rupees ($91.74). He 
signs a note for 600 rupees ($183.53), a cau- 
tious procedure insisted upon by the money- 
lender for his own protection should the case 
get to court. The borrower receives 225 
rupees (68.80), the 75 rupees ($22.94) with- 
held representing interest payment for the 
first month. 


LEGAL ACTION DISCOURAGED 


The practice of recording the loan at 
double the amount gives the Pathan a pos- 
sibility of assurance that if the client dares 
bring the matter to the claims court, the 
magistrate would recommend settlement by 
payment of half the principal. There are 
few instances of this; the borrower knows 
that resort to the law usually is followed 
by violence against him by goondas, hired 
thugs who beat him between the Pathan’s 
temporarily unsuccessful collection visits. 

One loan victim, Mohan, a Hindu dhobi 
(launderer), was freed by the usurers last 
week after an association that began in 
December 1941. In addition to holding a 
receipt for the original loan of 100 rupees 
($30.58) that he borrowed 13 years ago, the 
jubilant dhobi showed a collection of 157 
receipts that represented interest payments 
of 25 rupees ($7.64) a month since December 
1941—~a total of 3,925 rupees ($1,200.30) paid 
for the loan of 100 rupees. 

Mohan, his wife and their 4 children oc- 
cupy a squalid hut, rent-free, on the grounds 
of a wealthy landlord in exchange for 
washing and ironing the clothes of his mas- 
ter’s family of eight. 

Now that he is out of debt to the loan- 
shark, Mohan thinks of him as a friend. 

Among the hundreds who share bitter 
memories of the vengeful Pathan is the fam- 
ily of a late victim “dealt to death“ according 
to police reports, “and eyes removed.” 

Apparently unable to prosecute the Pa- 
thans for flouting the religious injunction 
against usury, legislators in at least one prov- 
ince are trying to enact a civil statute that 
would end the moneylenders’ racket. In the 
meantime they flourish. 


March 7 


CARGO PREFERENCE ACT , 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. EL- 
LIOTT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. 'TOLLEFsON] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. TOLLEPSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been somewhat disturbed, if not 
quite irked, at the efforts of some misin- 
formed people to undermine the Cargo 
Preference Act which Congress approved 
last year. This is Public Law No, 664 of 
the 83d Congress, and has commonly 
been referred to as the 50-50 shipping 
legislation. It provides in effect that not 
less than 50 percent of Government- 
sponsored cargos shall be carried in 
American-flag ships, if such ships are 
available at reasonable rates. When- 
ever American-fiag vessels are not avail- 
able at reasonable rates, then foreign- 
flag vessels may be used. 

Particularly am I disturbed at the ef- 
forts, direct or indirect, of foreign na- 
tionals to undermine that legislation. 
Such efforts come with ill grace from 
those nations to whom we have rendered 
considerable assistance during the past 
few years through our foreign-aid pro- 
grams. For instance, since 1945, we have 
supplied Great Britain some $7 billion 
worth of relief. Other nations were the 
recipients of our largesse in varying huge 
amounts. Altogether, we have, since the 
end of World War II, dispensed about 
$48 billion abroad. 

In 1954, Congress approved Public 
Law No. 480 which authorizes the gift 
of some $300 million of our surplus agri- 
cultural products to needy nations. It 
also provides for the sale of $700 million 
of surplus products to friendly foreign 
nations, with payment to be made in the 
soft currency of the purchasing nation. 
In oher words, foreign nations are en- 
abled to obtain or buy surplus agri- 
cultural products which they otherwise 
could not. The United States would 
spend the soft currency in the nations 
which purchased the products. The 
Cargo Preference Act simply provides 
that 50 percent of such products shall 
be carried on American- flag ships. 

It might be well to point out at this 
time how the United States is spending 
the soft currency it receives from sur- 
plus agricultural products. I have here 
a statement from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture made to the House Committee 
on Agriculture on February 17. Accord- 
ing to his statement out of $337 million 
worth of surplus agricultural products 
disposed of under Public Law 480 only 
24.3 percent represents reimbursable 
funds for United States use. 

The bulk of the soft currency spent in 
those countries will go for nonreimburs- 
able United States use, and better than 
50 percent of it is in the nature of foreign 
relief. I quote two items: The program 
for military equipment other than for 
the United States, $42 million, or 12.6 
percent. Loans from multilateral trade 
and economic development, $128 million, 
or 38.1 percent. So in effect this pro- 
gram is in the nature of a relief pro- 
gram somewhere between the outright 
relief programs of the past and an en- 
largement of the trade-not-aid programs 
of the present. 
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Now, the rates on American-flag liner 
vessels are the same as those of foreign 
liner vessels. American tramp ships, 
which are not subsidized, charge a 
slightly higher rate than foreign tramp 
ships—less than 20 percent higher ac- 
cording to testimony presented to the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee. But the foreign nations do 
not pay that cost differential—it is ab- 
sorbed by the United States. Some 
United States citizens object to the Gov- 
ernment absorbing this cost differential 
because, first, they term it an indirect 
subsidy; or second, it adds to the cost of 
the surplus disposal program and is an 
undue expense. I shall refer to that 
aspect of the matter at a later point. 

Foreign nations object to the 50-50 
legislation, saying that it is discrimi- 
natory. They complain to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which handles the 
surplus products disposal program and 
to the State Department with whom they 
constantly deal. They intimate that 
they will buy no surplus products if the 
Cargo Preference Act must be complied 
with. In at least one instance, repre- 
sentatives of a foreign nation have ap- 
proached a Member of Congress and 
stated that products of his State will be 
purchased if such can be shipped on 
their own flag vessels. The inference is 
that unless they can use their own ves- 
sels they will not purchase the surpluses, 
And therein perhaps lies the reason for 
their objection to our law. They want 
the transportation business for their own 
ships, but at the same time say it is dis- 
criminatory and wrong for us to want 
only 50 percent of the business for our 
vessels. 

The General Council of British Ship- 
ping in January 1955, issued a statement 
in which it said several things: 

British shipowners have protested to the 
British Government against the acceptance 
of what is known as the 50-50 rule. 


Another statement: 

The results * * * are bound to undermine 
the ability of British shipping to continue 
to make its present vital contribution to our 
national earnings of foreign currency. 


Again: 

Shipowners of all major maritime coun- 
tries of Europe have entered protests against 
the 50-50 rule, and the Norwegian Govern- 
ment only recently declined to purchase 
American coal, even for payment in Nor- 
weglan currency. 


The Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, an organization of 
European nations, according to the Brit- 
ish shipping periodical called the Siren 
and Shipping, reported that an under- 
standing had been reached between 
member countries to the effect that they 
would not take American surplus prod- 
ucts if the transportation of them was 
made subject to the 50-50 rule. 

Other news items indicate the desire 
of foreign nations to undermine and 
scuttle our Cargo Preference Act. The 
most vocal are those with merchant ma- 
rines of their own which they want to 
help and support. According to their 
point of view, apparently, it is all right 
for them to support their own shipping, 
but wrong for us to support ours. Iam 
afraid they are making their point of 
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view felt by some people in departments 
of our own Government, and I suspect 
that these people would also like to 
scuttle our 50-50 law. Recent hearings 
before the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries convinced 
me that such was the case. The com- 
mittee’s report on the hearings directed 
some criticism at Government depart- 
ments, and recommended, among other 
things, that the State Department 
should maintain the national policy of 
the United States as reflected in the 
Cargo Preference Act in our relations 
with foreign nations. 

This act was designed to help bolster 
our faltering merchant marine by sup- 
plying some cargoes for our ships, sub- 
sidized or not. Ships cannot operate 
without cargoes. Our United States 
merchant marine is truly our fourth arm 
of defense and is just as important to 
our national security as our other arms 
of defense. Military spokesmen recog- 
nize the importance of our merchant 
ships and have not hesitated to say so 
on many occasions. We have been able 
to conduct wars on foreign soil only be- 
cause we have had ships to transport our 
fighting forces and war materiel to dis- 
tant lands. Our allies have never been 
able to supply ships for this purpose. 
In World War II, for instance, we sup- 
plied our allies with eight times as many 
ships as they supplied to us. We fur- 
nished them with about 5% million tons 
of ships whereas they furnished us about 
700,000 tons. 

Congress has for many years recog- 
nized the worth and need of merchant 
ships, and has through various acts de- 
clared a policy of maintaining a mer- 
chant marine in the interests of na- 
tional defense. This policy has necessi- 
tated the payment of subsidies. How- 
ever, the history of that policy has 
proved not only its worth but also the 
insignificant cost of the subsidies when 
compared to other defense expenditures. 
For instance, the Navy has this year 
requested $1.3 billion for combat ves- 
sels. It has requested similarly huge 
sums in other years. One might prop- 
erly inquire as to the effectiveness of 
combat vessels without supply lines; or, 
for that matter, of the effectiveness of 
any military machine without supply 
lines. When we fight elsewhere than on 
United States soil, those supply lines are 
merchant-type vessels. 

Congress annually appropriates bil- 
lions of dollars for strictly military pur- 
poses without much question or debate. 
About the only question which arises is 
that which asks, “Are we appropriating 
enough?” And yet when we are not 
fighting a war our whole military ma- 
chine valued at countless billions of dol- 
lars is more or less on a standby basis. 
People, both in and out of Congress, 
accept such a situation as necessary even 
though the cost is terrific. But some of 
them cannot understand the necessity 
of maintaining on a similar standby 
basis at least a nucleus American mer- 
chant marine. They complain of the 
cost to the Government, even though 
that cost is insignificant in comparison 
with other military costs. 

I can understand the attitude of our 
agriculture friends in this country with 
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respect to our whole agriculture pro- 
gram, and also with respect to our sur- 
Plus agriculture disposal projects. Un- 
der Public Law 480 of the 83d Congress, 
it was proposed to dispose of $1 billion 
surplus products abroad over a 3-year 
period. Seven hundred million dollars 
worth of products is to be sold for soft 
currency. These agriculture friends 
have been led to believe that it will cost 
our Government $25 million per year 
more—or $75 million over the 3-year 
period—to transport those products by 
American flagships. I hasten to assure 
them that such is not the case. The most 
that the use of American flag vessels 
could add to transportation costs over 
the 3-year period is $14 million, using 
the most liberal estimates. This figure 
would be reduced by the extent to which 
United States liner services were used. 
A witness for the Department of Agricul- 
ture so admitted in testimony before the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. It is a small sum, indeed, 
to help maintain our merchant fleet. 

To offset this additional cost I need 
only call attention to the fact that by 
using United States flag vessels to carry 
only 50 percent of these surplus products 
cargoes, the Government will collect a 
greater amount back in taxes. These 
taxes would be lost to Uncle Sam if all the 
cargoes were carried in foreign flag ves- 
sels. I need not call attention, I am 
sure, to the additional benefits to our 
economy which would accrue through 
seamen's wages, ship supplies, and ship 
repairs for United States flag vessels. 

As I indicated earlier, the thing that 
disturbs me most is the effort on the 
part of foreign nationals to scuttle our 
Cargo Preference Act. We have enough 
difficulty convincing our own people of 
the necessity of maintaining an Ameri- 
can merchant marine without having 
our foreign friends add to our problems. 
I respect their desire to maintain their 
own fleets. Let them respect our desire 
to maintain ours. They needed our 
ships desperately on a couple of occa- 
sions. They might need them again. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to compliment the gen- 
tleman on the splendid address he has 
given the House with reference to our 
American merchant marine. It might 
do well for industry, the farmer, and 
other segments of our national economy 
to pay some attention to the necessity 
of our American merchant marine, for 
if the foreign nations who are now so 
opposed to this 50-50 program have 
their way and were to drive our fleet 
from the high seas, I do no know what 
would become of our export business. 
They would so arrange their sailings as 
not to be beneficial to the American 
exporter but would so operate their flag- 
ships entering our ports to best serve 
their commerce. It has come with poor 
grace, Mr. Speaker, from one of the 
great nations of the world, the recipient 
of untold benefits from this Govern- 
ment, the recipient of our generosity. 
They have received benefits from us, and 
we have responded to their call when 
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their national life was at stake. They 
are the ones, sir, today who are bringing 
the greatest pressure against this 50-50 
program, and it is with poor grace, in 
my opinion, that they take the position 
they do and stoop to the practices they 
are so bold in. I have always been one 
of those who have supported our 
foreign-aid program and have been will- 
ing and anxious to help our allies, but I 
cannot understand what is happening; 
whether those who have received from 
us the great assistance, the great aid 
that we have given, have no recollection 
of what has taken place in the past and 
what may take place in the future. I 
hope the people of this Nation will listen 
to the words of wisdom that have been 
spoken here by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. TOLLEF- 
son] and give aid and assistance to the 
perpetuation and the maintenance of 
the American merchant marine. The 
50-50 maritime program is very similar 
to the crop-support program, so enjoyed 
by our farmers. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I thank the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. BONNER] 
for that contribution. The gentleman 
is the chairman of our House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. He 
has served on that committee for many 
years. No one in the House knows bet- 
ter than he the value and importance of 
the American merchant marine. No one 
in the House has contributed more to 
the welfare of the American merchant 
marine and thus to American national 
defense than our present chairman, the 
gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Bonner]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to my col- 
league from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I, too, would 
like to express my appreciation to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Tor- 
LEFsON! of his very fine statement. I 
think it has added a great deal to the 
understanding of the Members of this 
body of the importance of the merchant 
marine to our Nation. I do not know 
any one in the last year or so, since I 
have been in Congress, who has done 
more to preserve our merchant marine 
than my colleague from Washington. I 
am very proud to be associated with him 
in this interest. 

I should like to ask the gentleman one 
question. That has to do with state- 
ments he made regarding the cost to 
the American taxpayer of using our 
American liners. Did the gentleman in 
his figures give credit to the fact that our 
experience has been that we recapture 
from the subsidized lines considerable in 
the way of profits during certain years? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. First, let me thank 
the gentleman for his kind comments. 
Coming from a gentleman who has had 
a great interest in the welfare of our 
American merchant marine, I appreciate 
that very much. 

I did not say anything about recap- 
ture as far as our subsidized lines are 
concerned. I devoted most of my dis- 
cussion to this program as it was applied 
to the American tramp ships. The tramp 
ships are those which do not operate 
on schedule, They are not subsidized. 
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They are the only ones that charge more 
than the foreign-flag ships. 

When we talk about liner service, we 
are talking about a regularly scheduled 
service. The rates on foreign-flag liner 
ships and American- flag liner ships are 
exactly the same. When we use our 
United States liner-flag vessels and they 
get additional business, that puts them 
in what we call a recapture or possible 
recapture bracket as far as the Gov- 
ernment is concerned. They are sub- 
sidized lines. If they earn a profit in 
excess of 10 percent of their capital 
necessarily employed, then 50 percent of 
that profit comes back to Uncle Sam. 
There have been many years when their 
subsidy program did not cost Uncle Sam 
very much, if anything, because of the 
recapture provision, As a matter of fact, 
during the war years there were no sub- 
sidies, because there was so much busi- 
ness there was not any need for them. 
I am glad the gentleman brought that 
fact out, because it is important. 

Mr. PELLY. The gentleman men- 
tioned that we recover a great deal in 
the way of income taxes, and the recap- 
ture of profits would be in addition, 
would they not? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is right; the 
recapture profits would be in addition 
to that. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
last year carries a study of the returns 
to Uncle Sam by way of income tax from 
shipping lines which carried 50 percent 
of our relief cargoes. As I have already 
indicated, although over the period of 
6 or 7 years it cost the Government, it 
is said, about $125 million more to use 
American-flag ships than foreign-flag 
ships, yet in the process Uncle Sam col- 
lected over $160 million. So again I say 
that we operated on that basis at a 
profit. 

I have not said as much as could be 
said about the benefits to our economy by 
keeping our sailors employed, our shore- 
side operations going, keeping our ship- 
repair yards employed, all of which add 
to the welfare of our general economy. 

Mr. PELLY. If the gentleman would 
yield further to me, am I correct in un- 
derstanding from what the gentleman 
has said that if it were not for this 50-50 
preference today, our merchant marine 
would be practically off the seas? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That would be 
true, as far as the tramp vessels are con- 
cerned. I think the gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct, so far as these ships are 
concerned. If they were not permitted 
to participate in the carriage of ship- 
ments under this surplus agricultural- 
production program, practically all of 
our tramp ships today would have to be 
laid up, in my opinion. 

Mr. PELLY. In the event, then, of an 
emergency, if we had trouble over in 
Formosa, we would be hardput to sup- 
ply the needs of our armed services? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. We would not 
have the same number of ships available 
for immediate use. Those tramp ships 
undoubtedly would be put up in laidup 
status, and it would take some time to 
get them out. I think it is absolutely 
imperative, and all the military spokes- 
men feel the same way, that we have a 
nucleus number of ships ready for im- 
mediate use in the event of an emer- 
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gency, and that we seek in every way to 
avoid the mistakes of World War I and 
World War II, when we were caught 
short of ships to such an extent that 
there are those in military circles who 
say we almost lost the war. 

Mr. PELLY. May Lask the gentleman 
if it is not so that for military purposes 
it has been testified by the Bureau of 
Ships that we actually do not have 
enough ships at the present time in lay- 
up and in active service to take care of 
our military needs? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Spokesmen for the 
military feel that we are deficient a 
certain number of ships in addition to 
ships in our laidup fleet and in addition 
to the active American merchant ma- 
rine. We are still deficient several hun- 
dred of certain types of vessels. We are 
at the same time concerned about the 
bloc of obsolete ships now in the laidup 
fleet, most of which are the old Liberty- 
type vessel built during World War II. 
They are at least 10 years old, or possi- 
bly older. They will be completely ob- 
solescent within another 10 years. The 
military are concerned about that fact. 
What with the Russians having seven 
times as many submarines today as the 
Germans had at the outbreak of World 
War II, submarines of greater speed and 
greater range, the bulk of the ships in 
our laid-up fleet would fall easy prey to 
those submarines in the event of an 
emergency. 

Mr. PELLY. I do think the gentle- 
man has made a very timely and impor- 
tant statement, and I know that the 
Members of the House have been greatly 
interested. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 


PROCUREMENT OF MILITARY DOC- 
TORS AND DENTISTS 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 4 minutes and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am today introducing a bill to facili- 
tate procurement of military doctors and 
dentists by providing scholarships and 
grants for medical and dental students. 
This bill was recommended by the De- 
partment of Defense in an executive 
communication over the signature of 
Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens dated 
February 23, 1955. - 

One of the most serious health prob- 
lems in America today is the doctor 
shortage. We simply must recruit more 
doctors if we are to improve medical 
services for service personnel. As help- 
ful as the proposed military pay increase 
would be, it is not the complete answer 
to service morale problems. It needs to 
be supplemented by improved medical 
and other fringe benefits. All plans for 
improved medical care in the services 
depend upon an adequate number of 
military doctors and dentists. This bill 
would help to break this bottleneck at a 
remarkably low cost of only $2,542,000 
for its first fiscal year. 
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The bill would not only help service 
personnel, It would also help meet the 
medical needs of our civilian population. 
More doctors and dentists would be left 
at home to minister to civilian health 
needs, as fewer doctor draft calls would 
be necessary. Some of the scholarship 
recipients would eventually go into civil- 
ian practice, thus further helping to re- 
lieve the civilian doctor shortage. 

In his executive communication, Sec- 
retary Stevens points out that there is 
a shortage of 2,300 regular medical offi- 
cers in the 3 military departments, and 
that current methods of procuring ca- 
reer medical officers are inadequate to 
stop the growing deficit of career per- 
sonnel of this type. He estimates that 
these scholarships will provide a maxi- 
mum of 300 new doctors and 126 new 
dentists at the end of the second year 
of the operation of the plan. 

One of the appealing features of this 
proposal to me, Mr. Speaker, is that it 
provides a military expenditure which 
is bound to be a sound investment for 
America’s future, whether or not we 
eventually obtain the peace we are all 
so earnestly seeking. We hope the day 
will come when we can safely scrap our 
armaments. If that day comes, we would 
not lose the value of the doctors educated 
as the result of this bill’s modest ex- 
penditures. We could look forward to 
many more years of our civilian popula- 
tions benefitting from their training. 
Moreover, this is a military expenditure 
which is not subject to obsolescence. To- 
day’s munitions are rapidly out-dated, 
but today’s new doctor can expect 40 or 
more years of significant service to our 
people, in peace or in the wars which we 
hope will never come. 

Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. TUMULTY. Would the gentle- 
man be kind enough to inform us how 
these scholarships may be obtained, and 
whether or not the scholarships will be 
paid by Federal money through the med- 
ical schools. In my own district, in Jer- 
sey City, we are for the first time start- 
ing a medical school combined with a 
private university. We are very anxious 
to get the scholarships and to get the 
school going. Could the gentleman ex- 
plain whether or not your program en- 
visages Federal help to the medical 
schools themselves? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. In order 
to conserve time, I will say that it will 
be allowed on a competitive basis. Very 
definitely it will help the medical schools 
because it will be on a scholarship basis 
for the individual and the scholarships 
will be apportioned out among the 
schools so there will be a chance for 
helping the various schools in that way. 

Mr. TUMULTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. I think his plan is most com- 
mendable. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Priest in connection with a bill 
he is introducing today that will form 
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the basis for a review of our civil air 
policy. 

Mr. Dori and to include appropriate 
material. 

Mr. HorrMan of Illinois (at the request 
of Mr. McVey). 

Mr. BaLpwin and to include a bulletin. 

Mr. Frank and to include a speech by 
Mr. Ancher Nelson, notwithstanding the 
fact it exceeds the limit and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $200. 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MCCARTHY. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. McCormack) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. KLEIN (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack). 

Mr, ZapLocxi (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. Hésert (at the request of Mr. 
CELLER) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Rocers of Texas. 

Mr. Burpick in three instances. 

Mr. TuMULTY, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mrs. ROGERS of 
Massachusetts (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), on account of illness in the 
family. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 752. An act to amend section 102 (a) of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, so as to eliminate the 
requirement that privately owned stocks ex- 
ported thereunder be replaced from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on March 1, 1955, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House on the following title: 

H. R. 3828. An act to adjust the salaries of 
judges of United States courts, United States 
attorneys, Members of Congress, and for 
other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 37 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 8, 1955, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

500. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to the fiscal 
year 1955 for the Department of Agriculture 
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(H. Doc. No. 102); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

501. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental appropriation for the fiscal year 1955 
in the amount of $10,000 for the John 
Marshall Bicentennial Celebration Commis- 
sion (H. Doc. No. 103); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

502. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation to pay claims for 
damages, audited claims, and judgments 
rendered against the United States, as pro- 
vided by various laws, in the amount of 
$6,269,842, together with such amounts as 
may be necessary to pay indefinite interest 
and costs and to cover increases in rates of 
exchange as may be necessary to pay claims 
in foreign currency (H. Doc. No. 104); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

503, A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “a bill to amend the act 
of April 6, 1949, to extend the period for 
emergency assistance to farmers and stock- 
men”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

504. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “a bill to promote an 
agricultural development program under 
title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, and for other purposes”; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

505. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to define service as a 
member of the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps as active military service under certain 
conditions”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

506. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 


of the Army, transmitting a report on the 


Department of the Army research and devel- 
opment contracts for $50,000 or more which 
were awarded during the period from July 1, 
1954, to December 31, 1954, pursuant to sec- 
tion 4 of Public Law 557, 83d Congress; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

507. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, transmit- 
ting the quarterly report of property acqui- 
sitions for the quarter ending December 31, 
1954, pursuant to subsection 201 (h) of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

508. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of State to evaluate and to waive 
collection of certain financial assistance 
loans, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

509. A letter from the Assistant Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting the report of the General Accounting Of- 
fice on the operation of the national school- 
lunch program by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Department of Agriculture, pursu- 
ant to the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 
(31 U. S. C. 53), and the Accounting and 
Auditing Act, 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

510. A letter from the Assistant Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmitting 
the General Accounting Office report on the 
audit of the Bureau of Narcotics, Treasury 
Department, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954, pursuant to the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921 (31 U. S. C. 53), and the Accounting 
and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67); to 
the Committee on Government Operations, 

511. A letter from the Director, Legislative 
Liaison, Department of the Air Force, trans- 
mitting the annual report of the Department 
of the Air Force covering the disposal of Air 
Force excess personal property located in 
areas outside the continental United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, for the calendar year 1954, pursuant 
to section 404 (d), title IV, 1949 (Public Law 
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152, 8ist Cong.); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

512. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a request for 
authority to dispose of records, transmitted 
by the Selective Service System, being of cer- 
tain importance relative to selective service 
World War II records; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

513. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to amend sections 212, 219 (a), 221 (a), and 
410 (a) of the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

514. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession permit with Mrs. Elsie F. Campbell 
which, when executed by the regional direc- 
tor, Region No. 3, National Park Service, will 
authorize Mrs. Campbell to provide accom- 
modations, facilities, and services for the 
public within Timpanogos Cave National 
Monument, Utah, during a 5-year period be- 
ginning January 1, 1955, pursuant to the act 
of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

515. A letter from the Chief Commission- 
er, Indian Claims Commission, transmitting 
a report showing that proceedings have been 
concluded with respect to the following 
claim: Feliz McCauley, a member of the Kaw 
Tribe of Indians, on the relation of all 
members of the Kaw Tribe of Indians, plain- 
tif, v. The United States of America, de- 
jendant (Docket Nos. 33, 34, and 35), pursu- 
ant to section 21 of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission Act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 
1055; 25 U. S. C. 70); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

516. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled, “A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, chapter 79, to add a new section, 
1623, to extend the law relating to perjury 
to the willful giving of contradictory state- 
ments under oath’’; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

517. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill for the relief of Stanley 
Rydzon and Alexander F. Anderson“; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

518. A letter from the Secretary, Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., Department of Jus- 
tice, transmitting the annual report of the 
directors of Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
for the fiscal year 1954, pursuant to the act 
approved June 23, 1934, (18 U. S. C. 4127); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

519. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report de- 
tailing the amounts of all moneys received 
and expended in connection with the admin- 
istration of the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act, pursuant to section 15 of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act of August 
7, 1953 (67 Stat. 470; U. S. C. sec, 1343); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

520. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders granting the applications for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subjects, pursuant 
to section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

521. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders granting the applications for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subjects, pursuant 
to section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

522. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
Public Law 863, 80th Congress, amending 
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subsection (c) of section 19 of the Immi- 
gration Act of February 5, 1917, as amended 
(8 U. S. C. 155 (e)); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

523. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to authorize the 
furnishing of subsistence and quarters with- 
out charge to employees of the Corps of En- 
gineers engaged in floating plant opera- 
tions”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 2126. A bill to amend 
the act of July 3, 1952, relating to research 
in the development and utilization of saline 
waters; without amendment (Rept. No. 89). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 4644. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic salary of postmasters, Officers, super- 
visors, and employees in the postal field 
service, to eliminate certain salary inequi- 
ties, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 4645. A bill to facilitate the procure- 
ment of doctors of medicine and doctors of 
dentistry for the Armed Forces by providing 
grants and scholarships for education in the 
medical and dental professions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 4646. A bill to amend section 4421 of 
the Revised Statutes, in order to remove the 
requirement as to verifying under oath cer- 
tain certificates of inspection, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H. R. 4647. A bill to amend the rice mar- 
keting quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 4648. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 4649. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 
(48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S. C. 718d), as amended; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H. R. 4650. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code by the addition of provisions author- 
izing regulation of the sale and use of fire- 
works in the Canal Zone; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 4651. A bill to authorize biennial in- 
spection of the hulls and boilers of cargo ves- 
sels, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 4652. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to transfer certain 
property to the Panama Canal Company, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 4653. A bill to amend section 4482 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (46 U. S. C. 
475), relating to life preservers for river 
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steamers; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 
By Mr. BRAY: 

H. R. 4654. A bill to provide that prices 
charged for barber services at certain Army 
and Air Force installations shall not be less 
than 80 percent of the prices charged for 
barber services in the nearby civilian trade 
area, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 4655. A bill to authorize the expan- 
sion of post-office facilities at Williston, 
N. Dak.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CARLYLE: 

H. R. 4656. A bill relating to the Lumbee 
Indians of North Carolina; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 4657. A bill to amend section 403 (b) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 so as to 
permit air carriers and foreign air carriers to 
grant free or reduced-rate transportation to 
ministers of religion; to the Committee on 
Intestate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 4658. A bill to amend section 602 of 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940 to provide an optional method of settle- 
ment of certain contracts of insurance which 
matured prior to September 30, 1944; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 4659. A bill to amend section 16 of 
the act entitled “An act to adjust the salaries 
of postmasters, supervisors, and employees in 
the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment,” approved October 24, 1951 (65 Stat. 
632; 39 U. S. C. 876c); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Illinois (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 4660. A bill to amend further the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize the 
disposal of surplus property for civil defense 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 4661. A bill to provide that all United 
States currency shall bear the inscription “In 
God We Trust“; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. R. 4662. A bill to reduce the cost to the 
United States for the development of flood 
control, navigation, and irrigation in the 
Willamette River Basin, Oreg., by providing 
for the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of power facilities and appurtenances 
at the Cougar Dam and Reservoir on the 
South Fork of the McKenzie River, Oreg., 
and the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of power facilities and appurte- 
nances at the Green Peter Dam and Reser- 
voir and construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the White Bridge Dam and Re- 
regulating Reservoir (including power gen- 
erating facilities and appurtenances) on the 
Middle Santiam River, Oreg., to be done with 
funds advanced by licensees; said facilities, 
to the extent of local participation therein 
to be subject to the licensing provisions of 
the Federal Power Act; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 4663. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Trinity River Division, 
Central Valley project, California, under 
Federal reclamation laws; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLE (by request): 

H. R. 4664. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire certain rights- 
of-way and timber access roads; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 4665. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide that employees with at 
least 30 years of service may retire with full 
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annuities at 55 years of age; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. FJARE: 

H. R. 4666. A bill authorizing the restora- 
tion to tribal ownership of certain lands 
upon the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 4667. A bill to authorize a 5-year 
program of grants for construction of medi- 
cal and dental educational and research 
facilities; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 4668. A bill to amend section 4021 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. R. 4669. A bill to provide for assistance 
to and cooperation with States in strength- 
ening and improving State and local pro- 
grams for the control of juvenile delin- 
quency; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. R. 4670. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that a tax- 
payer may deduct amounts paid to acquire, 
improve, or repair a home, to the extent that 
such amounts do not exceed 5 percent of 
his adjusted gross income for the taxable 
year; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H. R. 4671. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Tariff Act of 1930 relating to 
import duties on wool; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. R. 4672. A bill to increase the annuities 
of certain retired civilian members of the 
teaching staffs of the United States Naval 
Academy and the United States Naval Post- 
graduate School; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 4673. A bill to amend the Japanese- 
American Evacuation Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, to expedite the final determination 
of the claims, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 4674. A bill to amend Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 9 (a), as amended, so as to pro- 
vide for the payment of an additional 
amount to cover the cost of a burial lot in 
connection with the funeral and burial of 
deceased veterans; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H. R. 4675. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H. R. 4676. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery in the vicinity of Los Angeles in 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 4677. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H. R. 4678. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Army under certain circumstances to 
offer land in reservoir areas for sale to the 
former owners thereof; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. JOHANSEN: 

H. R. 4679. A bill to retrocede to the State 
of Michigan concurrent jurisdiction over 
that portion of former United States High- 
way No. 12 (Dickman Highway) traversing 
Fort Custer, Mich.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. R. 4680. A bill affirming that title to a 
certain tract of land in California vested in 
the State of California on January 21, 1897; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 4681. A bill to amend the National 

Labor Relations Act in order to permit super- 
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visors to be considered as employees under 
the provisions of such act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 4682. A bill to authorize the General 
Services Administrator to construct a new 
Federal office building at Los Angeles, Calif., 
on land now owned or hereafter acquired by 
the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 4683. A bill to amend section 101 of 
the River and Harbor Act of 1954, approved 
September 3, 1954 (ch. 1264, Public Law No. 
780, 83d Cong.), to extend the time for work 
done by local interests on dredging project at 
Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, Calif., 
from July 1, 1953, to November 7, 1953, and 
authorizing the Secretary of the Army to 
make reimbursement therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H. R. 4684. A bill to increase the monthly 
rates of pension payable to widows and for- 
mer widows of deceased veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, including the Boxer 
Rebellion and the Philippine Insurrection; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 4685. A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site for a new Federal office build- 
ing at Los Angeles, Calif.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 4686. A bill to amend the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 so as to provide 
greater flexibility in making rural electrifica- 
tion loans, by eliminating the requirement 
that half of the funds for such loans be 
allotted among the States, and removing 
the limit on the amount of unallotted funds 
which may be loaned in any State or in the 
Territories; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 4687. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to dispose of 
certain real property in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 4688. A bill to increase the rates of 
compensation of certain officers and employ- 
ees of the Federal Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. NELSON: 

H. R. 4689. A bill adopting and authorizing 
the improvement of Rockland Harbor, Maine; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. R. 4690. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Priest River, Idaho; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRIEST (by request): 

H. R. 4691. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upon railroads by 
limiting the hours of service of employees 
thereon,” approved March 4, 1907; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R. 4692. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that old-age 
and other monthly insurance benefits shall 
be payable at age 62 in lieu of at age 65, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 4693. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that in the case of 
women the term “retirement age” shall mean 
age 60; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 4694. A bill to extend the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951 for 2 years; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 4695. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to make a monetary allow- 
ance in lieu of providing a headstone or 
marker for the unmarked grave of a soldier 
or a member or former member of the 
Armed Forces; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 4696. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to provide that the cost 
of certain age searches, made by the Bu- 
reau of the Census to aid in determining 
the eligibility of applicants for old-age assist- 
ance under approved State plans, shall be 
paid from funds generally available for pay- 
ments to States under such title; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 4697, A bill to amend the Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Act of the District of Co- 
lumbia of 1934, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 4698. A bill to establish a program of 
grants to States for the development of fine 
arts programs and projects, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 4699. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing Federal partici- 
pation in the cost of protecting the shores of 
publicly owned property,” approved August 
13, 1946; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 4700. A bill to provide for extension 
of terms of patents where the use, exploita- 
tion, or promotion thereof was prevented, 
impaired, or delayed by causes due to war, 
national emergency, or other causes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 4701. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing Federal participa- 
tion in the cost of protecting the shores of 
publicly owned property,” approved August 
13, 1946; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H. R. 4702. A bill to authorize modification 
of the flood-control project for Missouri 
River Agricultural Levee Unit 513-512-R, 
Richardson County, Nebr.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: 

H. R. 4703. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, with respect to 
the issuance of certificates of public conven- 
jence and necessity, and relating to railway 
property; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H. R. 4704. A bill to provide for the exam- 
ination preliminary to promotion of officers 
of the naval service; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. R. 4705. A bill creating a Federal com- 
mission to formulate plans for the construc- 
tion in the District of Columbia of a civic 
auditorium, including an Inaugural Hall of 
Presidents and a music, drama, fine arts, and 
mass communications center; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. J. Res. 246. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to prohibiting the 
United States Government from engaging in 
business in competition with its citizens and 
limiting debts and expenditures; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mrs. CHURCH: Memorial of the State 
of Illinois, 69th General Assembly, senate 
resolution No. 19, resolving that industry be 
encouraged to take immediate steps to ef- 
fectuate the dispersal of its facilities in the 
State of Illinois and urging that similar 
steps be initiated at the national level; to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: Concurrent reso- 
lution by the Senate of the 25th Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma, the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring therein, memorializ- 
ing the Congress of the United States to act 
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promptly and favorably upon the Washita 
Basin (Okla.) project report; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to requesting the establish- 
ment of a national cemetery in Arizona; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 3 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting an increase in acreage 
allotments for Montana’s premium high 
protein milling wheat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting the introduction and 
enactment into law of the necessary and 
proper legislation authorizing that sufficient 
appropriations be provided the Bureau of 
Reclamation for the immediate construction 
of Yellowtail Dam located on the Big Horn 
River in Big Horn County in southeastern 
Montana; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting the introduction and 
early enactment into law of the necessary 
and proper legislation authorizing sufficient 
appropriations be provided the Corps of Army 
Engineers for early construction of the Libby 
Dam located on the Kootenai River in Lin- 
coln County in northwestern Montana; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting a reallocation and in- 
creased strategic mileage under the Federal 
Aid Highway Act of 1954 to add United 
States Highway No. 2 to the interstate sys- 
tem in accordance with the needs existing 
in 1954; to the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to give 
attention to the development of Lehman 
Caves National Monument and to take such 
action as is deemed necessary to bring this 
national monument to the standard of other 
national monuments; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
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relative to urging that sufficient funds be 
appropriated to construct a proposed road 
between Unalakleet and Kaltag, Alaska, in 
the construction year of 1956; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. — 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to urging that to encourage and 
promote active search for, and exploitation 
of, domestic mineral resources, the Congress 
of the United States legislate into effect a 
tax-incentive program, applicable to all 
States, territories and possessions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 4706. A bill for the relief of Heinrich 
Carl Adolf Stein; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 4707. A bill for the relief of Duncan 
McQuagge; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 4708. A bill for the relief of Roger 
Eugene Caillaud; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 4709. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
M. McCullin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R.4710. A bill for the relief of Ramon 

Gullon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COON: 

H. R. 4711. A bill for the relief of Pedro 

Savala; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHANSEN: 

H. R. 4712. A bill for the relief of Alina 
Kosmider; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 4713. A bill for the relief of Caterina 

Lueder; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4714. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
J. Harris; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL (by request) : 

H. R. 4715. A bill to authorize Maj. Gen. 
Robert W. Grow, United States Army, retired, 
to accept the Homayun Decoration, 2d Class, 
and supporting documents conferred upon 
him by the Government of Iran; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 4716, A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Ruth Long Crow Run- 
ning Horse; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 4717. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to quitclaim all right, title, 
and interest of the United States to certain 
lands, to the village of Sag Harbor, N. X.; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 4718. A bill to authorize and direct 
the issuance of patent to Robert W. Rether- 
ford, of Anchorage, Alaska, to certain land 
in Alaska; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


136. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, Retired Officers Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., transmitting 16 resolutions 
adopted by the association at its biennial 
convention on November 29, 1954; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

137. Also, petition of the recording secre- 
tary, Nashville Industrial Union Council, 
Nashville, Tenn., requesting enactment of a 
Federal minimum wage of $1.25 an hour; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

138. Also, petition of the chief clerk, City 
Council of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., re- 
questing the Congress of the United States 
to increase the salaries paid to postal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

139. Also, petition of the general president, 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Washington, D. C., relative to the allocation 
of Federal automobile and related excise 
taxes exclusively for the use of highway 
planning and building and otherwise ex- 
panding the highway construction program; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

140. Also, petition of the president, the 
Estonian National Committee in the United 
States, New York, N. Y., requesting continued 
support of the cause of Estonia, which is 
aimed at the liberation of Estonia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

141. Also, petition of the president, Lith- 
uanian American Community of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebr., expressing appreciation to the 
United States for its ever-increasing support 
of the cause of free Lithuania; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Review of Civil Air Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill containing a num- 
ber of amendments to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. In its examination 
of this bill, along with other amend- 
ments of the act which may be proposed 
by others, the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee will conduct a re- 
ver of the civil air policy of the United 

ates. 


Through the years this committee has 
been responsible for developing and pre- 
senting in legislative form the present 
civil air policy, both as it relates to purely 
domestic operations and as it affects the 
operations of our aircraft abroad and 
foreign aircraft to this country. This 
committee wrote and recommended to 
the House the legislation which became 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, the 
basic statute under which civil aviation 
operates today. The committee is proud 
of that statute. Under it, civil aviation 
has made the magnificent progress with 
which all of us are familiar—progress 
which permits us to say that we main- 
tain, under the American flag, the finest 
air transport system in the world, both 
at home and abroad. 


During the years since 1938 there have 
been few changes in the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act. The problems of civil aviation 
have been adequately dealt with, not- 
withstanding the vast changes which 
have come about in those 17 years. 
However, the time has come when it is 
necessary to review that statute to de- 
termine whether some changes need to 
be made in order to make it a more effec- 
tive instrument for the continued devel- 
opment and regulation of this great in- 
dustry. 

The bill which I have just introduced 
will serve as the basis on which this in- 
quiry will be made. In it I have sought 
to present the major legislative issues 
which are under discussion at this time. 
However, if there are other issues which 
the Members of this body feel should be 
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reviewed as they affect civil aviation, I 
hope they will be promptly presented to 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee in order that they may be 
resolved. 

My bill provides for the regulation of 
contract carriers by air. At the present 
time these carriers are not subject to 
economic regulation under the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. The bill would impose 
limited economic regulation upon them 
along the lines presently prescribed for 
c ntract motor carriers and contract 
water carriers. Since contract carriers 
compete with both scheduled and non- 
scheduled carriers by air for the best 
traffic available, the regulation of con- 
tract carriers is designed, among other 
things, to prevent discrimination in reg- 
ulation. Your committee will expect to 
call upon its knowledge of civil aviation, 
as well as its experience in regulating 
other forms of transportation, in deter- 
mining whether contract carrier regula- 
tion is necessary, and if so, the manner 
in which this regulation should be car- 
ried out. 

My bill also includes provisions which 
more clearly define the relationship be- 
tween the State and Federal Govern- 
ments in the regulation of civil aviation, 
both safety and economic. Unfortu- 
nately, in the past few years there has 
been quite a bit of litigation in which it 
has been sought to draw the line under 
the existing law between the jurisdiction 
of State and Federal Governments in 
aviation regulation. Here again the 
committee will call upon its experience 
in dealing with other forms of transpor- 
tation, as well as on its knowledge of the 
special characteristics of aviation, in 
working out this particular problem. 

My bill also deals with the problem of 
the proper regulation of nonscheduled 
air carriers. Some years ago the Civil 
Aeronautics Board issued certain exemp- 
tions from regulation for the benefit of 
carriers conducting nonscheduled or, as 
we call them in the motor-carrier field, 
irregular route operations. Ever since 
that time the Board has expended great 
efforts in seeking to enforce its regula- 
tion which restricts these carriers to 
nonscheduled operations. While most 
of the carriers who are beneficiaries of 
the Board’s exemption successfully con- 
duct operations within the regulation, a 
few have sought to conduct elaborate 
scheduled operations between major ci- 
ties in the country. The Board’s efforts 
to enforce its regulation have resulted in 
violent controversy, some indications of 
it having appeared in statements on the 
floor of the House. Members have been 
concerned by reason of the charges made 
by some of the nonscheduled lines that 
a monopoly exists in air transportation, 
te the detriment of the sound develop- 
ment of air transportation. Similarly, 
members have been concerned by reason 
of the countercharges that the Civil 
Aeronautics Act is being subjected to 
wholesale violations. ‘These fears, of 
which Members of this body have spo- 
ken, must be inquired into by the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of the House. The facts must be ascer- 
tained, and if legislative remedies are 
necessary, they must be recommended to 
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the House by your committee. This will 
be done. 

My bill provides for the extension to 
international operations of the Board's 
present powers to regulate cargo and 
passenger rates. At the present time 
the Board’s powers to regulate interna- 
tional rates are very limited. A number 
of times the Board has recommended 
that its ratemaking powers be extended 
in the way provided for in my bill. This 
is a controversial subject. Your com- 
mittee studied this same question very 
carefully prior to recommending legisla- 
tion which became the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. At that time the commit- 
tee rejected the proposal for complete 
rate regulation in the international field, 
because it was fearful that this would 
cause retaliation and place the carriers 
in such an inflexible position that they 
would not be able to compete effectively 
with their foreign competitors. Times 
have changed greatly since that decision 
was made. The committee should ex- 
plore the controversy and settle this 
question as to the scope of the Board’s 
rate regulation. 

In reviewing this proposed legislation 
I have touched upon only the major is- 
sues with which the bill deals. Many 
significant, though less important, 
changes appear in the bill and will be 
subjected to review. My reason for mak- 
ing this lengthy statement upon the in- 
troduction of this bill is to inform the 
Members of the House that this review of 
civil aviation policy is to be conducted by 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. Thus the members will be 
afforded an opportunity to inform the 
committee of any problems affecting civ- 
il aviation which are giving them con- 
cern. Based upon its knowledge not 
only of civil aviation, but related fields 
of transportation, the committee will 
then consider these problems and make 
a report to the House, accompanied by 
such legislation as seems required to 
meet the problems presented. 


Thomas Masaryk: The First 
Czechoslovak President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


$ OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, today is the 105th anniversary 
of the birth of Thomas G. Masaryk, and 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to pay tribute to an outstanding 
leader of our time. 

Great nations have produced great 
men who have shaped the destiny of 
their peoples. America has men like 
Washington and Lincoln; Czechoslo- 
vakia has Thomas G. Masaryk. He was 
born on March 7, 1850, in Moravia, un- 
der humble conditions, and died as the 
first president of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

Throughout his life Masaryk was a 
seeker and protector of the truth, He 
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abhorred violence and terror in social 
life and politics. His intense feeling for 
democracy is evident from his state- 
ment: “The ideal of democracy is so 
high, so valuable, so dignified, that it is 
worth believing in, living for, fighting 
for.” A champion of the oppressed, he 
constantly fought for the rights of 
minority groups. 

Believing the Hapsburg monarchy to 
be incompatible with democratic self- 
government he worked for a free and 
independent Czechoslovakia. He con- 
tinued the struggle after the outbreak 
of World War I, by traveling abroad to 
gain support for the Czechoslovak cause 
and with the aid of Edward Benês formed 
the Czechoslovak National Council, 
which was recognized, during the war, 
as the de facto government of Czecho- 
slovakia. On November 14, 1918, when 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy col- 
lapsed, he was elected president of the 
newly formed Czechoslovak Republic, 
and being on American soil at that time 
he visited President Wilson to express 
his gratitude for America’s aid in the 
creation of the infant nation. 

The Czechoslovak state which he 
founded was based on democratic free- 
dom and recognized the rights and du- 
ties of the individual. Under Masaryk's 
firm leadership Czechoslovakia became 
one of the foremost democracies in 
Europe. He was reelected to the presi- 
dency in 1920, 1927 and 1934 and re- 
signed, due to ill health, in 1935. 

His spirit lives on in Czechoslovakia, 
despite the tragic experiences of the 
Czechoslovak people under the present 
Communist regime. This was appro- 
priately expressed by President Benés 
ag SREE S funeral in 1937 when he 
said: 

Though he passes on Masaryk is still with 
us. * * * President-Liberator, we will re- 
main faithful to the heritage which you 
have laid in our hands, 


Although this heritage has, at least 
for the present, been betrayed by the 
Communists, we know that the Czecho- 
slovak people remain faithful to it in 
their hearts. 


Thomas G. Masaryk: The Spirit of 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this 105th anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas G. Masaryk, founder and first 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
ought to remind us all of the great Amer- 
ican heritage of democracy. 

Thomas Masaryk was the embodiment 
of those same concepts that have made 
our Nation a great Nation. And it is not 
without significance that it was in Amer- 
ica that Thomas Masaryk found much of 
the spiritual inspiration for creating the 
Czechoslovak Republic in 1918. Thus, 
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Thomas Masaryk represents a link be- 
tween America and his own native 
Czechoslovakia. 

On this anniversary of the great Czech 
statesman let us, therefore redecicate 
ourselves to those higher ideals of de- 
mocracy which are exemplified so well 
by the spirit of Thomas Masaryk. We 
are living in an epoch of trial; and the 
firmness of our convictions, the stead- 
fastness in the righteousness of our 
cause, and the determination to preserve 
Western democracy—all are the ele- 
ments which will insure ultimate victory. 


Thomas Garrigue Masaryk: Scholar and 


Educator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on this 
105th anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
G. Masaryk it is fitting that we pay trib- 
ute to the man, to his life, and to his 
work. 

At this critical juncture of civilization, 
the name of Thomas Masaryk has a spe- 
cial meaning; for next to Woodrow Wil- 
son, perhaps no statesman of World War 
I had a greater appreciation of the im- 
portance of knowledge and education in 
relation to a democracy and to the con- 
tinued growth of Western culture than 
Thomas Masaryk. Like Wilson, Ma- 
saryk was a scholar, statesman, and 
philosopher well grounded in the ideals 
of our Christian civilization. Christian 
democracy was to Thomas Masaryk the 
highest ideal to be achieved in the build- 
ing of a state: A state inspired by, and 
based upon, the ideals of both Christian- 
ity and democracy. 

A statesman convinced of the neces- 
sity for a sound educational system in a 
democracy, Thomas Masaryk infused 
into the newly constructed Czechoslovak 
Republic his own spirit of democracy 
and humanism. As a cure for political 
evils, Masaryk wrote: 

Democracy demands the political educa- 
tion of citizens and electors. 


Education, he pointed out, was not to 
be solely erudition or one-sided and 
- exclusive school education because they 
alone cannot bestow understanding, 
talent, or political sense. A nation needs 
a “strong and healthy brain,” he said, 
and thus the objective of education in a 
democracy is “to teach the young to 
think.” 

Education did flourish in the Czecho- 
slovakia of Thomas G. Masaryk, and it 
aided in molding the new Republic in the 
spirit of true democracy and humanism. 

Since the Communist seizure of 
Czechoslovakia in February 1948, the 
Communists have made a concerted 
effort to destroy the structure of the 
educational system of once free and in- 
dependent Czechoslovakia. They have 
endeavored to build a structure based 
entirely upon the philosophy of commu- 
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nism. Knowing that education can mold 
the generations to come, the Commu- 
nists have tried to mold the entire 
Czechoslovak system in the image of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, and to 
produce a new type of man, the so-called 
Soviet man. 

This communistic system of educa- 
tion, presently operating behind the 
Iron Curtain, is atheistic; it is material- 
istic; it is antidemocratic and anti- 
humanistic. 

Fundamentally, the Communist edu- 
cational system is the very antithesis of 
everything Thomas Masaryk stood for. 

Today Czechoslovakia is a participant 
in the universal struggle against totali- 
tarian, atheistic communism. Unfortu- 
nately, Czechoslovakia is now within the 
Soviet orbit of power, and thus it is a 
nation in slavery. 

On this 105th anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Masaryk, let us, therefore, 
call the attention of all the world to the 
dedication and to the principles of this 
great statesman. Let us also reassert 
and reemphasize our Christian and 
democratic principles, for it is in the 
strength and the vitality of these prin- 
ciples that the salvation of mankind may 
well rest in this global struggle with 
materialistic and totalitarian commu- 
nism. 
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Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, Dino- 
saur National Monument is an important 
part of our national-park system. It 
straddles the Utah-Colorado border up 
near Wyoming, and contains in it some 
of the most livable and beautiful river 
scenery in the entire Colorado system. 

Right now, Dinosaur is under a serious 
threat. There is a multi-billion-dollar 
reclamation project before Congress to 
build a series of huge dams in the upper 
Colorado River system, so that Utah, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico 
can make use of their half of the Colo- 
rado River’s water. Conservationists 
would like to see a good Colorado River 
development plan. But they do not want 
to destroy our enviable, priceless reserves 
of parks and scenic wilderness unless 
there should be a compellnig national 
need for such destruction. There is not. 

The proposed Echo Park Dam, which 
is part of the proposed upper Colorado 
River project, would destroy the best of 
Dinosaur, All over the country conser- 
vation organizations have vigorously 
protested this plan because national 
parks and monuments were set aside to 
be left unimpaired for the enjoyment 
and use of present and future genera- 
tions. In the course of compiling their 
protests, they have discovered from the 
Bureau of Reclamation's own figures 
that alternate dam sites can do the job 
that needs to be done. 
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The conservationists oppose it for one 
reason: It violates both Dinosaur and 
the whole national-park idea. If a place 
is set aside for use as a dam site, the 
building of a dam will change it for all 
timc. It is only fair, then, that if a place 
is set aside as a park or monument, it 
should be left as it is for just as long a 
time—forever unavailable for conflict- 
ing types of use. 

I am a life member of the Sierra Club, 
which is an organization dedicated to 
the purpose of preserving our national 
parks and monuments. Last summer 
I spent 6 days in a rubber boat traveling 
80 miles of the Yampa River Gorge 
through Dinosaur National Monument 
and past the proposed site of Echo Park 
Dam. The Yampa River Gorge is truly 
one of the most spectacular and unusual 
river canyons in the United States. It 
would be changed materially and ad- 
versely by the proposed Echo Park Dam. 
The destruction of the beauty of Dino- 
saur National Monument for the con- 
struction of such a dam would violate 
every principle upon which our great 
system of national parks and national 
monuments was built. 

I am strongly opposed to the Echo 
Park Dam and therefore must be and 
am opposed to the upper Colorado River 
project, unless this project is modified 
to eliminate the Echo Park Dam and 
to use some alternate site which will 
not destroy Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. 

The Sierra Club, in its bulletin for 
February 1955, has published the foi- 
lowing analysis of the weaknesses of the 
upper Colorado River project as now 
proposed: 

WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE COLORADO PROJECT? 
A BRIEF STATEMENT OF DISPUTED QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING PROPOSED ECHO PARK DAM 

1. Advocates insist, even after demonstra- 
tion that their figures were wrong, that this 
dam would save loss by evaporation that 
would supply water for “a city the size of 
Denver.” ‘This is incorrect. Alternate plans 
would result in less loss by evaporation. 

2. Advocates imply that land nearby in 
Utah and Colorado would derive irrigation 
benefits. This is misleading. No water will 
be available for irrigation or domestic use 
from this dam. 

3. Secretary McKay has stated that the 
dam would alter but not destroy the scenic 
beauty of Dinosaur National Monument. 
This is an error in judgment. The National 
Park Service was correct when it said the 
effect would be deplorable. The reservoir 
would periodically retreat nearly 40 miles, 
exposing 30,000 acres of silted landscape. 

4. Some advocates claim that a reclama- 
tion withdrawal in the 1938 proclamation 
enlarging Dinosaur justifies constructing 
Echo Park Dam. It does not. This with- 
drawal is specific to Brown’s Park, where a 
dam would flood a mile of canyon. The 
Dinosaur dams would flood 100 miles. 

5. Advocates promise recreation for mil- 
lions. Such choice is unnecessary and would 
be tragic. We need not flood an irreplace- 
able scenic sanctuary to provide reservoir 
recreation which can be had in abundance 
outside the national park system. 

6. Advocates deny the damaging precedent, 
but precedent means “that which goes be- 
fore“; and there now exist plans to build 
dams in nine national parks and monuments. 
The future will need more parks, not fewer. 

CONCERNING THE ENTIRE DEVELOPMENT 

1. The administration’s local-State-Federal 

partnership plan for conserving small water- 
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sheds will alter the flow of the Colorado 
River. The effect on big-dam requirements 
is not yet known and needs to be considered. 

2. The present storage project encom- 
passes only part of a river basin and tends to 
duplicate rather than to complement existing 
costly development, 

3. Premature authorization of so question- 
able a project would prejudice the emerging 
national water policy. 

4. The project is likely to require major 
redesigning to accord with the pending Su- 
preme Court interpretation of the 1922 Seven 
State Compact. 

5. Financing, based on estimating proce- 
dures now proved unreliable, places undue 
faith on assumed hydroelectric-power rev- 
enues for repayment decades hence in an 
atomic-power age. 

6. Excessive water is committed to more 
agricultural production—and at high alti- 
tudes—at the cost of upper basin industrial 
development and national decentralization. 

7. Proponents have not given a frank esti- 
mate of the ultimate cost—probably to ex- 
ceed $13 billion exclusive of interest subsidy. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a weakness in our col- 
leges and universities. It lies in the 
failure to keep intact as a unifying refer- 
ence point for the students a common in- 
tellectual tradition, a sense of an intel- 
lectual community leading to a sense of 
the continuity of human experience. 
One used to find all this in the old pre- 
scribed courses of the humanities be- 
fore a rampant, free-for-all, excessively 
individualist elective system ripped 
everything apart. But now we live with 
a situation where doctors only know how 
to make their meaning plain to other 
doctors; or engineers to other engineers; 
or lawyers to other lawyers, or business- 
men to other businessmen, and so on. 
Each of these talks, and talks well with- 
in the range of a profession. But they 
do not talk up and down and across their 
professions. They do not talk up and 
down and across the whole range of hu- 
man experience, stimulating and stimu- 
lated by that experience, to perfect the 
spirit of their age in the light of the 
spirit of allages. They do not and they 
cannot do this, because they do not have 
in common a vocabulary they all under- 
stand—a vocabulary that was once 
drawn from the common fund of knowl- 
edge embraced by the humanities. 

This point was well and brilliantly 
made in a recent speech at the National 
Conference on Higher Education by Sen- 
ator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, 
Arkansas. I include this speech here. I 
do this in connection with a bill I am in- 
troducing today which I trust will help 
to correct a situation which is growing 
progressively worse. 

The speech follows: 

After the many taxing hours you've spent 
in discussion groups, I think I can best 
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thank you for the invitation to speak here in 
this final hour, by speaking briefly. I shall 
try to do just that. In fact, the heart of 
what I have to say is expressed in but one 
story. 

Some time ago, so this story goes, a warden 
at the Joliet penitentiary played host to a 
conference of criminologists, called to con- 
sider ways and means of reducing the crime 
rate. One speaker seemed to carry the day 
with his thesis that the way to do this was 
by requiring all young people to study math- 
ematics intensively. For the discipline 
gained in this way, so the speaker claimed, 
would lead the young to think logically, and 
so make them virtuous when they came of 
age. 

There was great applause when he reached 
the end and sat down. The warden alone 
seemed unimpressed. He asked an aide to 
fetch a certain prisoner, introduced him to 
the meeting, and then at once sent the 
prisoner back to his cell. “That man you 
just saw,” the warden explained to the 
criminologists, “is the most brilliant math- 
ematician in the whole prison. So brilliant, 
in fact, that it took bank examiners 10 years 
before they found that he was embezzling 
funds by juggling bank ledgers. That man 
was not deficient in mathematics. What he 
lacked was a sense of grammar and rhetoric. 
He simply didn’t know the difference between 
the words ‘mine’ and ‘yours’.” 

You will agree, I think, that the criminol- 
ogist who saw in the science of mathematics 
the means to create a nation of moral men 
and good citizens, is not alone in his ap- 
proach. He is joined by a chorus of voices, 
each with a special educational emphasis 
leading to the magic formula. To one per- 
son, it is training in physics, or medicine, or 
plant life. To another, it is training in busi- 
ness, or homemaking, or athletics. Let this 
or that be the cornerstone for higher educa- 
tion—so they say—and the arrangement of 
its own force will meet every danger, solve 
every problem, remove every evil, and gain 
every good. 

As for myself, I am inclined to favor the 
warden’s theory of education, if I may call 
it that. I am inclined to favor it, subject 
to three qualifications. 

First, no system of higher education, how- 
ever arranged, can bear the whole load of 
cultivating what lies in the human spirit. 
For that spirit, as the ancients taught us 
long ago, is a mixed thing. It is formed 
and ruled not alone by reason. It is also 
formed, and it is all too often ruled, by 
the will and by the passions. And if there 
are those who may deny this ancient fact, 
the rule of Adolph Hitler in Germany, and 
Mussolini in Italy, and the careers of a 
variety of imitators in the United States— 
each in a land preeminent for its literacy 
and enlightenment—are case studies of how 
reason can be set on its head by willful men 
who know how to play on passions, and 
so make the worse cause appear to be the 
better one. 

The second qualification follows from the 
first, It is that if the education of the in- 
dividual is viewed in its entirety, then dis- 
ciplined hearts must dwell in the same body 
as disciplined minds. And in this light, 
not the schools alone can carry the bur- 
den of the work that needs to be done. Nor 
can they be charged—as they now often 
are—with full responsibility for any defec- 
tive products. Our homes, our churches, 
our political institutions, our economic en- 

1l our media of communication 
are, and must be considered, a part of what 
educates the individual. None can absolve 
itself from the end result. All are jointly 
responsible for what it is like. 

The third qualification is addressed to 
those who would have the schools and col- 
leges emphasize this or that specialized sci- 
ence and art. Let me say here that I have 
the utmost respect for the specialist. It 
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is plain, for example, that we urgently need 
scientists and technicians who can lend 
their expertness to the defense of America 
and the free world. So, too, as a further 
example, do we need men, skilled In the art 
of economic management, who can perfect 
the way we organize production and dis- 
tribution. This work is of supreme impor- 
tance; for though it is true enough that 
man does not live by bread alone, at least 
he lives by bread. And we need places spe- 
cifically set aside for the purpose of culti- 
vating the science and art of making bread, 
and defending it. 

Yet divorced from all else, this speciali- 
zation in art and science—and here I come 
to my point—is not an education for a de- 
mocracy. There is nothing to distinguish it 
from an educational system in a totalitarian 
state. Men like Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin 
may have boasted of a Nazi, or a Fascist, or a 
Communist science and technology. Yet 
these bits of knowledge are not political or 
moral by nature. The same textbooks deal- 
ing with them can be used by students in 
both democracies and tyrannies. For the 
subjects themselves are equally useful to 
freemen and slaves alike; and indeed, in 
ancient times, they were cultivated chiefly by 
slaves. 

I repeat that this specialization does not 
form an education for a democracy. It does 
not create an atmosphere in which the mind 
can be opened to every intimate impulse and 
voice, meshed with other minds of a like 
sort. Specialization, by definition, focuses on 
only a small part of the human battleline. 
It orients no one toward a view and a place 
in the battleline as a whole. It orients no 
one toward the whole intellectual life and 
tradition of a country. It orients no one to- 
ward an understanding of man as he ap- 
pears in a particular moment of current 
history, and in the history of the ages. 

And it is precisely at this point—as I shall 
try to make plain in a moment—that the 
comment of the warden at Joliet seems to 
apply on all fours. Here, let me digress to 
say that from what I have seen of our col- 
leges and universities, their key weakness is 
not that they breed Communists. It is ar- 
rant nonsense to say that they do. Not 
one of our enlisted men who went over to 
the Communist side during the Korean war 
and refused repatriation, cited as his reason 
any Marxist indoctrination while in college. 
Many of them never went to more than the 
primary grades, and in fact, were illiterate. 
As for the officers who were court-martialed 
for aiding the enemy, not one of these point- 
ed an accusing finger at some university 
professor under whom they had studied at 
West Point or elsewhere. 

Yet there is weakness in our colleges and 
universities. And now, in this hour of 
grace, we ought to turn our thoughts in- 
ward, and seek where this weakness lies. 
In my view, at least, it lies in our failure to 
teach grammar and rhetoric—to teach the 
difference between “mine” and “yours.” In 
the largest sense for which this difference 
in words is but a symbol, it lies in our fail- 
ure to keep intact as a unifying reference 
point for the undergraduate body, a com- 
mon intellectual tradition, a sense of an 
intellectual community leading to a sense of 
the continuity of human experience. 

One used to find all this In the old pre- 
scribed courses of the humanities before a 
rampant, free-for-all, excessively individual- 
ist elective system ripped everything apart. 
But now we live with a situation where doc- 
tors only know how to make their meaning 
plain to other doctors; or engineers to other 
engineers; or lawyers to other lawyers; or 
businessmen to other businessmen, and so 
on. Each of these talks, and talks well 
within the range of a profession. But they 
do not talk up and down and across their 
professions. They do not talk up and down 
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and across the whole range of human ex- 
perience, stimulating and stimulated by that 
experience, to perfect the spirit of their age 
in the light of the spirit of all ages. They 
do not and they cannot do this, because 
they do not have in common a vocabulary 
they all understand—a vocabulary that was 
once drawn from the common fund of 
knowledge embraced by the humanities. 

All of this lends an air of paradox to our 
commitment to democracy. On the one 
hand, we assert our devotion to a system of 
government that is based on free and in- 
telligible communication between citizen 
and citizen, and between the leaders and the 
led. On the other hand, we weaken the 
effectiveness of that system by a prevailing 
educational process that tends to narrow 
down communication by limiting it to an 
“Information Please” program and a Read- 
ers Digest, or by rendering meaning alto- 
gether meaningless. This paradox, let me 
add, is made to order for exploitation by the 
demagogs. For I noticed that when our 
higher institutions of learning came under 
attack from that quarter, all too many of 
them were bewildered by what they were 
called on to defend. They seemed at times 
to flounder in an inner darkness of their 
own making, equal in density to the dark- 
ness the demagogs meant to impose on 
them from without. The best that many of 
them could do was to raise the rallying cry 
ot academic freedom. Yet academic free- 
dom, while of supreme importance in the 
educational process, is not the end aim of 
the process. It is but a means to an end. 
And under conditions where so many of our 
institutions of higher learning lacked any 
coherent, general, and organized body of 
knowledge they meant to impart to their 
students, they were at a loss how to define 
the end they meant to preserve through 
academic freedom. 

In saying this, I am not implying that our 
colleges and universities ought now to sit 
down in a solemn convention and agree on 
a body of doctrine which they will then im- 
pose as a new orthodoxy on their student 
bodies. In common with all of you, I see 
in any such proposal the death of all edu- 
cation; of an education, at least, whose 
aim ought to be the infusion of the spirit 
of learning among students, and whose 
method ought to be not indoctrination, but 
the constant exercise of the mind in mean- 
ingful arguments. In common with all of 
you, also, I see in any such proposal for 
orthodoxy, something of the ludicrous out- 
look of a university trustee who strongly 
objected to the text of a university presi- 
dent’s commencement address. And when 
the president said to the trustee, “Well, 
don't you want your students to hear the 
truth?” the trustee answered, “Of course. 
But can’t you print the truth on the back 
of the convocation program, and hand it to 
the graduates as they file out of the chapel?” 

The tradition of the humanities, for whose 
restoration I am pleading as the heart of 
any educational system that can best serve 
democracy, is not a tradition of orthodoxy. 
It is a tradition of continuous disagreement 
between parties in a great dialogue extend- 
ing back over the ages. All that these par- 
ties agreed upon was the topics they felt were 
worth talking about. And beyond this, the 
sense of unity that is present in their great 
dialogue was hinged to the fact that when 
they disagreed, they knew what they were 
disagreeing about. Today, by contrast, we 
are inclined to rush ahead pellmell with our 
solutions, without first asking what the 
question is we want to solve. Today, also, 
it happens all too often that people dis- 
agree violently without recognizing that 
they are talking about different things in 
the first place. 

In the long retrospect, I think it is fair 
to say that the strength of our political 
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institutions, is a strength drawn originally 
from men who shared the common heritage 
of education in the humanities. Indeed, in 
this respect, there probably was no institu- 
tion of higher learning in history equal to 
the community of men who formed the 
Constitutional Convention. All were pre- 
eminent in practical affairs. Yet they were 
also men who knew how to speculate, who 
brought a broad range of human experience 
to bear first on their thoughts and then 
on their practical work. This is not to say 
that they agreed with each other. They 
disagreed sharply. But when they did, they 
shared a common vocabulary which made 
the eventual agreement possible. So, also, 
in later years, a Thomas Jefferson and an 
Alexander Hamilton, whose thoughts form 
the basic fabric of our national life, dis- 
agreed sharply. Yet they were children of 
the same tradition. And because they were, 
each in the act of disagreeing, brilliantly 
served the Nation so that we can now turn 
to Jefferson for guidance under one set of 


circumstances, and to Hamilton under a 
different set. And in this way, we profit 
from both. 


I am saying here that tradition does not 
mean uniformity. It means diversity within 
an embracing unity. And it is to this end, 
I feel, that we must reconceive and reor- 
ganize the life that is lived in our schools 
of higher learning. We must make of those 
schools the home for a new spirit of learning. 
We must make them, as Woodrow Wilson 
pleaded in 1909, “a community of scholars 
and pupils—a free community but a very 
real one, in which democracy makes its 
reasonable triumphs of accommodation, its 
vital process of unity. I am not suggesting,” 
Wilson continued, “that young men be dra- 
gooned into becoming scholars or tempted 
to become pedants, or have any artificial 
compulsion whatever put upon them, but 
only that they be introduced into the high 
society of university ideals, be exposed to 
the hazards of stimulating friendships, be 
introduced into the easy comradeship of the 
republic of letters. By this means the class- 
room itself might some day come to seem a 
part of life.” 

A final remark. I have no illusion that 
even if all this is done, all will be well with 
us in a present and future hour. For we 
face the fact that what we are educating, is, 
after all, the son of old Adam. And like 
his ancestor who rebelled against a teaching 
from the highest possible quarter, so can 
the son of old Adam rebel against what he is 
taught, and reach for forbidden fruit. Yet 
this much, at least, can be hoped for: That 
a familiarity with what the many genera- 
tions of man have talked about and experi- 
enced in their career on earth, can, by point- 
ing up the consequences, reduce the danger 
of such a rebellion, though it may not elim- 
inate it altogether. Indeed, without this 
heroic hope that education can inch human- 
ity forward toward the vision of human per- 
fectibility, life itself would have no purpose. 

In all that touches existence, free men 
everywhere look to America for leadership. 
When we wobble, they feel unsteady. When 
we creak, they groan. When we slip, they 
fall. But when we act with the clarity of a 
great purpose, they feel braced and uplifted. 
Our schools of higher learning must view 
themselves as the heart within the heart of 
what it is that can enable America to give 
free men the leadership they want. Yet 
America cannot exercise that leadership if, 
within the borders of our own land, we are 
in danger of losing the ability to talk to one 
another. It is to the restoration of that 
lost art, in all its admitted difficulties, that 
I hope our schools of higher learning will 
bend their chief energies. 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
hardly among us anyone who has not at 
one time or another heard over the radio 
or the television, the expression which 
has become almost a household phrase, 
“Just the facts, ma’am.” 

Of course you recognize the phrase as 
that of Sergeant Joe Friday in the radio- 
television series “Dragnet.” 

Facts have always been a fetish with 
me. 

For long years I dealt with the facts 
as a newspaper reporter. In those days 
I always attempted to portray the facts 
in the pieces which I wrote, as reliably 
and accurately as I knew them. 

But facts, like statistics, are a rather 
tricky medium in the hands of individ- 
uals. 

It has been said that statistics can 
prove anything. 

I have always made the assertion that 
the same set of facts in the hands of an 
adroit and able reporter can be used for 
any purpose. 

Give any reporter a set of facts and he 
can write a piece in any one of three 
ways: up, down, and in the middle. 
Facts can be slanted with adjectives and 
phrases to convey an idea or a conclusion 
which the reporter desires instead of 
what the cold facts actually are. 

Give me a page 1 story and you can 
have 50 editorials on the editorial page 
of a newspaper and I will direct your 
conclusions. 

An individual approaches an editorial 
page in one of three different attitudes. 

If he is in agreement with the policy 
of the newspaper which he reads he 
approaches the editorial with a kindly 
and sympathetic feeling. 

If he disagrees with the policy of the 
newspaper then he approaches the edi- 
torial with an antagonistic attitude and 
in a resentful mood. : 

If he has no feelings on the policy of 
the newspaper then he approaches the 
editorial with an open, but certainly 
argumentative frame of mind. 

With the news story it is entirely dif- 
ferent. 

The average American newspaper 
reader accepts a news story at its face 
value as he does the remarks of the radio 
commentator, who in turn has gotten his 
information from the newspaper story. 

Without suspicion the clever and 
adroit reporter can make his reader be- 
lieve anything he wants him to believe. 
He can mold him like clay in the hands 
of a sculptor. And the very first to in- 
dignantly deny that he is being led by 
the average news article is the very in- 
dividual himself who was affected. 

Now what does all this lead to? 

Having worked the other side of the 
street and with cause, believing that 
I know most of the tricks of the trade, 
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it has annoyed me considerably to read 
some of the so-called objective and 
unbiased news articles which have ap- 
peared in the Nation’s press on the recent 
congressional and judicial salary boosts. 

Objectivity—or the lack of it—in news 
reporting has always intrigued me and 
I am sure it would intrigue all of you if 
you ever stopped long enough to analyze 
some of these objective reports. . 

Seldom has there been such clever mis- 
representation of the facts as during the 
consideration of the congressional and 
judiciary pay raise bills. In fairness to 
the press it must be stated that they 
were given very able assistance by some 
of our own Members. 

I had hoped that these misrepresenta- 
tions would cease with the final action 
on the measure. It was indeed a forlorn 
hope. 

The most annoying thing about the 
whole business is that these misleading 
articles do deal in factual statements 
and in the facts but they are presented 
in such a manner and fashion that a 
completely erroneous conclusion is drawn 
from such articles. 

I have a case in point. 

Under the Associated Press credit line 
an article appeared in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of Friday March 
4 under the heading “Congressmen To 
Get Big Pension Hike.” 

Now that is true. Under the recent 
pay boost Members of Congress will get 
a big pension hike. But there is still 
more truth to such a statement—that 
part of the truth and the facts which 
have not been printed and which are 
necessary to complete the picture. 

Any individual reading the article 
would immediately come to the conclu- 
sion that Members of Congress boosted 
their retirement pay by $5,625 to $16,875. 

The article did not say that in order 
to receive such a retirement payment a 
Member would have to serve 30 years 
beginning March 1, 1955, through March 
1, 1985, that he would have to pay a total 
of $40,500 from his paycheck and that 
he would have to have reached the age 
of 62 years. 

In order to demonstrate what I have 
been talking about I have used this arti- 
cle and headline as an example of how 
a certain set of facts can be used to dis- 
tort conclusions. 

I am reproducing the article as it ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald under the Associated 
Press credit line. I then have taken the 
same story and written another story 
around the same set of facts but painting 
an entirely different and favorable pic- 
ture. In order to be most accurate and 
to clearly and vividly demonstrate my 
point I have taken the exact words of 
the Associated Press story and incorpo- 
rated them into my rewritten story and 
see what you have. 

Here is the original story by the Asso- 
ciated Press: 


CONGRESSMEN To GET Bic PENSION HIKE 

The $7,500 annual pay raise Congress voted 
its Members this year adds $5,625 a year 
to maximum congressional pension benefits. 

The maximum payment goes only to those 
who complete 30 years or more of congres- 
sional service. To qualify for the new top 
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pension of $16,875 a year, a Member would 
have to serve 30 years under the new pay 
scale. 

Pension payments to Congressmen are 
based on average annual salary during 2 
Member's tenure in office, with a limit of 
75 percent of full pay. 

President Eisenhower signed into law 
Wednesday a bill raising Congress Members’ 
salaries from $15,000 to $22,500 a year as of 
March 1. 

The top pension any Member could draw 
under the salary scale in effect when the 
present Congress convened was $11,250. 

Pension payments are at the rate of 2½ 
percent of average pay multiplied by the 
number of years of service. 

Contributions to the pension fund also 
will increase as a result of the pay raise, since 
Members pay 6 percent of their salary into 
the fund, Participation is voluntary. 


Now here is the same story around 
which has been written all the facts in 
the case. 

For the purpose of emphasis I have 
quoted those portions of the following 
story which appeared in the original 
Associated Press story. I have also 
written a new headline which is also as 
factual as the original headline but 
which carries a different suggestion and 
most certainly has a different flavor. 

Here is the story which will never be 
printed except in these columns. 
CONGRESSMEN MUST PAY HEAVY ADDITIONAL 

TAX 
(Disassociated Press) 


As a result of the recent $7,500 con- 
gressional pay raise, Members of Con- 
gress will be compelled to pay out of their 
checks an additional $3,300 annually, 
reducing the “take-home pay” of the new 
amount by approximately 40 percent. 

Part of the deductions from the 
monthly paycheck of Members of Con- 
gress are compulsory, part of it volun- 
tary. 

The compulsory withholding sum for 
income-tax purposes will amount to 
$2,850 more annually assuming that the 
new pay raise, exclusive of other income, 
places a Member of Congress in the 38- 
percent bracket. In at least one in- 
stance the new pay raise will result in 
only $75 a year additional “take-home 
pay.” The Member affected is already in 
the 90-percent bracket and voted against 
the pay raise. 

The voluntary deduction, which quali- 
fies a Member for participation in a 
retirement fund only after he has 
reached the age of 60, at a lesser rate, or 
the age of 62, at full rate, after he has 
served at least 5 years, will amount to 
$450 additional annually. Those Mem- 
bers of Congress who have elected to par- 
ticipate in the retirement fund are now 
paying annually $900 per year. The 
new pay raise will bring this contribution 
up to $1,350 annually, the highest it has 
ever been in congressional history. 

“The annual pay raise Congress voted 
its Members this year adds $5,625 a year 
to maximum congressional benefits.” 

“The maximum payment goes only to 
those who complete 30 years or more of 
congressional service. To qualify for the 
new top pension of $16,875 a year a 
Member must serve 30 years under the 
new pay scale.” No present Member of 
the House could, therefore, qualify for 
the maximum figure unless he is reelect- 
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ed to the next Congress and serves 30 
years after that. Because the pay raise 
did not become effective until March 1, 
2 months short of a complete year for 
service in the 83d Congress, no Member 
of the House would be eligible until 1984 
for the maximum. 

“Pension payments to Congressmen 
are based on average annual salary dur- 
ing a Member’s tenure in office with a 
limit of 75 percent of full pay.” 

Pension payments are also made to 
members of the judiciary who were given 
pay raise in excess of the amount given 
Members of Congress. Unlike Members 
of Congress who elect to participate in 
the retirement plan, judges do not con- 
tribute anything to their retirement 
payments which are automatic at re- 
tirement age regardless of years of 
service. 

While the retirement amount for 
Members of Congress is based on the 
average salary during tenure of office 
the retirement pay of other Government 
workers coming under retirement plans 
is based on the 5 years’ highest salary 
during Government service. 

Members of the armed services, who 
also do not contribute to their retire- 
ment fund, receive an amount based on 
the pay of rank at their retirement re- 
gardless of age. 

“President Eisenhower signed into law 
Wednesday a bill raising Congress Mem- 
bers salary from $15,000 to $22,500 a 
year as of March 1.” 

“The top pension any Member could 
draw under the salary scale in effect 
when the present Congress convened was 
$11,250.” Only a relatively few Members 
of the present Congress could qualify for 
this amount, however, since it is based 
on 30 years’ service at a salary of $15,000. 
For retirement purposes the $15,000 sal- 
ary figure became applicable during the 
82d Congress, thus only those elected to 
the last Congress and who serve for 30 
years, to the year 1983, would have be- 
come eligible for this amount. “Pension 
payments are at the rate of 244 percent 
of average pay multiplied by the number 
of years of service.” Any Member to 
qualify for the maximum retirement pay 
under the recent pay rise must volun- 
tarily contribute from his salary the sum 
of $40,500, serve 30 years, and reach the 
age of 62 years. 

“Contributions to the pension fund 
also will increase as a result of the pay 
raise bill, since Members pay 6 percent of 
their salary into the fund. Participa- 
tion is voluntary.” 

To further illustrate exactly how mis- 
leading the Associated Press story is, 
there are men serving in the present 
Congress for 30 years and over who 
never, never could or will qualify for the 
maximum retirement pay. These men, 
if they are in the retirement plan, will 
have their retirement computed on the 
basis of a salary ranging from $7,500 to 
$22,500 per year. A provision which 
would have enabled Members of Con- 
gress to enjoy the same privilege as all 
other Government civil service workers 
in the retirement plan by basing the re- 
tirement pay on the 5 highest consecu- 
tive years was knocked out of the pro- 
posed legislation. 
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To be specific take my own individual 
case. I could remain here 30 years and 
never receive either the new maximum 
of $16,875 or the most prior maximum of 
$11,250. When I first came to Congress 
the salary was $10,000, then it became 
$12,500 and then $15,000 for retirement 
purposes and now $22,500. I am in my 
15th year. I will qualify when I become 
62 years of age which is 8 years away. 
Then I would have had 22 years service 
and my retirement would be computed 
on the average ranging between $10,000 
and $22,500. And incidentally I had to 
pay $3,000 cash in order to qualify for 
retirement when the system was opened 
to Members of Congress. There are 
many other cases similar to mine. I only 
cite it for example. 

Anybody, however, reading this Asso- 
ciated Press article would come away 
with the conclusion that every Member 
of Congress just had to wait until he 
retired to collect this handsome sum of 
money. 

Oh yes; “Just the facts, ma’am” are 
rather confusing when presented by some 
people who really do not want you to 
have all the facts about the facts. 

What good will all this do? 

None, 

At least I have gotten it off my chest. 


Supreme Court and U. N. Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, every 
day adds cumulative evidence to the 
proposition that we should get out of the 
United Nations at the earliest possible 
moment. This we can do by an act of 
Congress, as I have explained heretofore. 
We do not need any constitutional 
amendment to do it, although that would 
accomplish the purpose and further 
would make future so-called treaties like 
the Charter of the United Nations im- 
possible. 

The question came up squarely in the 
Steel Seizure case, where an attempt was 
made to declare the Charter of the 
United Nations superior to the provisions 
of the Constitution. Five Justices of the 
Supreme Court said “No,” but the Chief 
Justice and three others said “Yes” or 
took no part. This decision saved the 
Constitution, and I thought it not likely 
that another attempt would be made to 
assault its authority. But it came up in 
the Iowa Supreme Court, where the deci- 
sion declared unequivocally for the Con- 
stitution, and held that the Charter of 
the United Nations could not override 
the State laws of Iowa. 

That decision was appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, where 
4 Justices declared for the Charter of 
the United Nations and 4 declared 
against it. One vacancy on the Court 
caused this 4-to-4 decision, and, there 
not being a majority of the Court ready 
to declare the charter superior to a law 
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of Iowa, the Constitution was saved 
again. 

This last case was a close call, for if 
it had gone the other way the Charter of 
the United Nations would have been de- 
clared superior to any law in any State. 

You cannot, therefore, blame the 
Members of the Senate of the United 
States for being suspicious of the ap- 
pointment of John Marshall Harlan, for, 
being a Rhodes scholar, and knowing the 
purpose of the Rhodes scholarships from 
their own definition, the chances are 
that this new Judge would be more apt 
to uphold the Charter of the United Na- 
tions as being superior to any State law. 
Senator EASTLAND, in opposing the con- 
firmation of Mr. Harlan, has put his 
finger on the danger to the Constitution 
that could easily arise from the con- 
firmation. 


Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 7, 1850, Thomas Garrigue Masa- 
ryk was born in southeastern Moravia. 
He later became the first President of 
Czechoslovakia. A Slovak by birth and 
the son of poor parents, he entered the 
University of Vienna in 1869. There he 
studied and later lectured on philosophy. 
In 1891 he was elected to Parliament 
as a member of the Young Czech—Lib- 
eral—Party. However, soon thereafter 
he resigned his seat and during the next 
15 years wrote a series of books on the 
Czech question, the principles of nation- 
ality, and social philosophy. In 1900 he 
founded the small but influential Real- 
ist, or Popular, Party. 

At the outbreak of the First World 
War he envisaged the breakup of Aus- 
tria and the emergence of the Czecho- 
slovak state. He fied to Italy and then 
to France, England, Russia, and the 
United States. In May 1917 Masaryk 
founded the Czech National Council, 
with its headquarters in Paris. He then 
went to Russia and created the Czech 
Legion out of Czech deserters from the 
Austrian Army. After the Bolshevik 
Revolution he secured the consent of the 
Soviet government for the exit of the 
legion through Siberia. 

He came to the United States, and to 
a great extent through President Wil- 
son’s support for the Czech cause, the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia was recog- 
nized in 1918 by Italy, Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States. The 
Czechoslovak Declaration of Independ- 
ence was formally published at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 18, 1918, and 
the Republic was formally proclaimed at 
Prague on October 28, 1918. Masaryk 
was elected the first President of the 
Republic. As President-Liberator, he 
wisely guided his country’s affairs until 
1935, when he resigned for reasons of 
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health. Two years later Masaryk died, 
beloved by all his countrymen. 

Masaryk ranks among the great as a 
philosopher and a statesman. Above 
all, he will take his place in history as 
a devoted Czechoslovak patriot who ded- 
icated both himself and his country to 
the ideals of liberty and democracy. He 
was a friend and admirer of the United 
States and the principles for which it 
stands. He was an enemy of tyranny 
and a friend of freedom. As long as his 
memory and his teachings endure in the 
minds and hearts of the Czechoslovaks, 
the Communist regime which now op- 
presses them is doomed to fail. The 
Czechoslovaks can be sure that they 
have the sympathy and support of the 
American people in the trials through 
which they are passing. 


Atomic Energy Progress Confronts Up- 
per Colorado River Project With New 
Obstacle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the age 
of nuclear power has arrived and elec- 
tric power companies are now building 
at their own expense new plants which 
will supply electricity produced by 
atomic fission. 

What does this mean to conscientious 
legislators who must evaluate proposals 
to invest large sums of money in new 
Federal hydroelectric projects? 

Simply that they must look at them, 
not only in the light of all factors here- 
tofore considered, but with this addi- 
tional question in mind: In the fore- 
seeable future will nuclear power be 
transformed into electric energy at 
cheaper rates than electric energy can 
be obtained from water power? 

If the answer is Les,“ then our vast 
hydroelectric plants may become obso- 
lete white elephants, giving way to more 
efficient nuclear-electric plants just as 
the horse and buggy gave way to the 
more efficient automobile. If this should 
happen, the Federal Treasury would 
never recover the millions it might pour 
into hydroelectric and related develop- 
ments. 

With millions, and possibly billions at 
stake, consideration of this possibility is 
absolutely essential if Congress is to act 
with responsibility in this day of swiftly 
moving scientific progress. 

The proposed multi-billion-dollar up- 
per Colorado River storage project is a 
specific instance. 

Bills now before the Congress call for 
a spending authorization ranging from 
$1 billion to $1.8 billion on the upper Col- 
orado River. They would construct nu- 
merous irrigation projects, the revenues 
from which could repay only 10 percent 
of their cost. Tied in the bills are ex- 
pensive hydroelectric projects, the power 
revenues from which would be expected 
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to repay not only the cost of the power 
dams and installations, but also 90 per- 
cent of the cost of the irrigation projects. 

Planning figures show that it may 
take up to 100 years to pay for these 
projects out of the hydroelectric power 
cash register. 

Thus, for financial success, nuclear- 
electric energy must not be produced 
more cheaply than hydroelectric energy 
for at least 100 years. 

What are the prospects in this regard? 

Simply, that not in 100 years, not in 
50 years, but in a much shorter time 
nuclear-electric energy will be produced 
much cheaper than hydroelectric energy. 

Remember, just 15 years ago, in 1940 
nuclear power was practically unheard 
of. By 1945, 5 short years later, the first 
A-bomb had exploded over Hiroshima. 
Research for peacetime use was so con- 
centrated during the subsequent 10 years 
that today commercial nuclear-electric 
energy generating plants actually are 
being constructed. 

The British Government announced a 
10-year program for building 12 atomic 
power stations at an estimated cost of 
$840 million. The British say these 
plants will produce electricity at a cost 
of 6 mills per kilowatt-hour in compari- 
son with their present convention gen- 
erating cost of 7.2 mills. 

United States cost figures prepared by 
James A. Lane, of Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, show the average figure in 
this country for producing electricity in 
conventional steam plants is 7 mills per 
kilowatt-hour, while the cost in a nu- 
clear plant would be 6.7 mills. 

That is without considering that nu- 
clear-electric plants can actually pro- 
duce plutonium as a byproduct which 
can be sold for a high price, in the neigh- 
borhood of $100 a gram. 

If this be done, there is little cost left 
for power generation to bear, and a 
reactor plant could put on the transmis- 
sion line 1 or 2 mill current instead of 
6.7 mill current. Even if the military 
demands become satisfied and the price 
of plutonium eases back to its fuel value 
of about $20 a gram, the sale of byprod- 
uct plutonium can be a substantial 
source of operating revenue. 

That is why Representative CARL T. 
Duruam, of North Carolina, Vice Chair- 
man of the Joint House-Senate Atomic 
Energy Committee, just a few days ago 
predicted that atomic experts will de- 
velop a reactor in the next 2 years that 
will produce power as cheaply as oil, 
coal, or water. 

Within 5 years, he said, atomic power- 
plants should be commercially competi- 
tive with present lower cost sources of 
power, which, of course are the hydro- 
electric plants. 

During a speech in Los Angeles on 
February 15, Floyd B. Odlum, financier 
and president of Atlas Corp., predicted 
that by 1975 all electricity in the United 
States will be generated by uranium- 
based powerplants. He, too, said that 
even at present atomic energy is practi- 
cally competitive with other fuels for the 
generation of electric power. 

Using a cubic-inch block of wood as a 
symbol representing a similar block of 
uranium 235, Odlum said that 20 such 
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little blocks of U-235 would supply 
enough energy to provide New York City 
with all its electrical needs for a 24-hour 
period. 

Of course, there are numerous tech- 
nical difficulties yet to be overcome in 
the production of nuclear electricity. 
But the fact is they are being overcome 
and sometimes in the very process of 
building nuclear-electric facilities. 

Consolidated Edison of New York, one 
of the Nation’s leading power producers, 
boldly announced only a month ago that 
it will soon build a nuclear-electric gen- 
erating plant to add to its system. 

Thus the problem is facing us square- 
ly, and we cannot dodge it in connection 
with the Upper Colorado proposal. The 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Congress 
must have their eyes open to these facts 
of modern day life. There must be a 
clear-cut determination as to whether 
or not nuclear-electric energy develop- 
ments will turn this proposed multi- 
billion-dollar expenditure into a dead 
loss. We cannot inflict such an enor- 
mous new burden on the Nation’s tax- 
payers for several generations to come. 

Therefore, Congress must hold 
thorough hearings on this point. It must 
even delay consideration of the legisla- 
tion for a year or two, if need be, so that 
it may be evaluated in the light of results 
of nuclear-electric energy research and 
development now under way. 

So that the Congress may be further 
informed I am backing up this plea by 
citing additional information collected 
over the past few weeks. 

On March 27, 1954, the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy said in a report 
that— 

Economically competitive atomic power 
will be a reality in the United States within 
the next 10 years. 


On March 9, 1954, Henry D. Smyth, 
member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, said in an address: 

It is evident that we can build power- 
plants which will convert the energy re- 
leased in nuclear fission into electrical en- 
ergy to be fed into transmission lines. 


The electric companies public infor- 
mation program said in a 1953 report: 

Nuclear power looms on the horizon as an 
energy source which might well become com- 
petitive with coal, oil, gas, or falling water 
in the next few years. Within the past 2 
years nuclear heat has converted water to 
steam, from which electricity was generated, 


In a report to Congress in July 1954, 
the AEC stated it could be reasonably 
expected that nuclear fuel would be eco- 
nomical enough to compete with conven- 
tional fuels in the foreseeable future. 
Atomic material costs have been brought 
to a record low, and ore processing de- 
velopments have resulted in major re- 
ductions in the cost of fissionable mate- 
rials and paid for themselves many times. 

Thorium, which can be converted by 
atomic reactions into a fissionable mate- 
rial, is 3 or 4 times as plentiful as ura- 
nium, the report said. 

Dr. John R. Dunning, dean of engi- 
neering at Columbia University, said on 
June 3, 1954: 


The important conclusion from the data 
is that already, with only about 10 years of 
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any appreciable searching for urantum, we 
have completely reversed our position held 
in the immediate postwar period when most 
so-called experts were saying we couldn’t 
possibly have enough uranium to build an 
atomic power economy. 

In this short space of time, there has come 
general agreement that our uranium reserves 
constitute the major fuel reserves in the 
world for the future. A figure something 
like 25 times as much energy in uranium 
as in coal, oil, and gas is now usually quoted. 

There, again, this figure has to be viewed 
as a tentative figure. It wouldn’t surprise 
some of us too much to find there were 100 
times as much energy in the form of atomic 
fuels as future progress develops in atomic 
energy release methods, atomic fuel recovery 
methods, raw material prospecting, and so on 
down the line. 

The important lesson is that our future 
aid reserves are abundant in the atomic 

eld, 


On December 20, 1954, the Associated 
Press reported from Washington in the 
Salt Lake Tribune: 

Within 20 years about twice as much elec- 
tric power will be furnished by the atom 
as is now generated by waterpower, accord- 
ing to a private study prepared for the use 
of investor groups. 

The growth will represent conservatively 
a private investment of about $6 billion in 
nuclear-powered electric plants, it was esti- 
mated, of which more than 81 billion will go 
into reactors alone. 

The survey was made by H. Dewayne 
Kreager, metal and power specialist asso- 
ciated with John R. Steelman. Steelman, a 
top assistant to former President Harry S. 
Truman, now is an industry consultant here. 
Kreager until mil-1953 was the executive 
officer of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Labeled “an economic timetable,” the sur- 
vey predicted that from 1975 to the end of 
the century, 80 percent of all new generating 
capacity installed in this country will be 
atom-powered. 

* * * * a 

“The first 10 years should be regarded as 
an experimental period, the study says. 
“Nineteen hundred and sixty-five is the esti- 
mated and somewhat arbitrary date at which 
power from nuclear reactors is expected to 
become economically competitive with exist- 
ing thermal (coal- or oil-fueled) plants. 

“However, 1965 is an outside date; com- 
petitive electric power from nuclear energy 
may come as early as 1960.“ 


A 5-year program of the AEC will em- 
brace 5 different reactor projects costing 
a total of $241 million. 

The projects are: 

First. A full-scale nuclear powerplant 
to be built by Westinghouse Electric and 
Duquesne Light near Pittsburgh. 

Second. A boiling-water reactor to be 
built by the Argonne National Labora- 
tory. This reactor promises to cut power 
costs substantially. 

Third. A sodium-graphite reactor to 
be built by North American Aviation, 
Inc. This reactor may produce more 
atomic fuel than it burns. 

Fourth. A fast breeder reactor to be 
built by Argonne. 

Fifth. A homogeneous reactor to be 
built at Oak Ridge. 

In March 1954 a report of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy stated: 

There is real confidence that atomic power 
can be produced at a cost competitive with 
fossil fuels such as coal and oil within the 


next decade by exploring these five ap- 
proaches. 
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Lawrence R. Hafstad, Director of Re- 
actor Development for the AEC, said, on 
July 21, 1954: 

In uranium we have what promises to be 
both a compact and a cheap source of en- 
ergy. * One pound of uranium, about a 
cubic inch, contains as much energy as 
1,500 tons of coal. That this energy prom- 
ises to be cheap, we can see by calculating 
the cost of the 1,500 tons of coal. At 28 a 
ton, this would be in the neighborhood of 
$10,000, whereas the cost of 1 pound of 
uranium is more like $20. 


A story in the New York Times, De- 
cember 12, 1954, said: 

Leaders of the Nation’s $25 billion electric 
light and power industry have come to the 
conclusion that they must build nuclear re- 
actors. This decision has been reached de- 
spite the greater efficiency of coal at present 
for generating steam for power. 

In a private report being sent to the execu- 
tives and engineers of the country's power 
companies, emphasis is placed on atomic 
fission as the future source of energy. * * * 

Some of the finest atomic engineering 
minds in the country put the findings to- 
gether after considerable research. The re- 
port is being issued by the electric power 
companies information program (PIP). 

“The consensus of opinion is that within 
10 years, or possibly sooner, private in- 
dustry will cross the threshold of economic 
nuclear power,” the study says. 


Congress has appropriated more than 
$13 billion for atomic energy activities. 

The Atomic Energy Commission al- 
ready is the world's third largest busi- 
ness. Only Metropolitan Life Insurance 
and American Telephone & Telegraph 
have greater assets. Physical assets 
owned by the AEC are considerably larger 
than such assets of General Motors and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. If the pres- 
ent expansion program continues, the 
AEC will soon be the world’s largest 
single enterprise. 

More than 150,000 persons were given 
employment under the AEC program in 
1953. 

Faced with a growing shortage of coal 
for power generation, Great Britain has 
turned to the development of commercial 
nuclear power reactors as before noted. 
“This is a historic day for Britain,” de- 
elared Geoffry Lloyd, Minister of Fuel 
and Power, when he announced the plan 
to Parliament February 15. He spoke of 
tremendous prospects that offer possibil- 
ity of a new industrial revolution. 

Canada is completing a big reactor, 
after which private enterprise will be 
permitted to develop commercial nu- 
clear power. 

Norway and Sweden are engaged in 
extensive work to develop nuclear power 
for commercial use. 

Brazil, Australia, and India are at work 
to develop nuclear power for commercial 
use. 

‘The Edison Electrical Institute said in 
its 1953 report: 

Commercial utilization of nuclear energy 
could result in important conserva- 
tion of the Nation’s reserve of fossil fuels, a 
highly desirable long-range objective. More- 
over, this potential sources of fuel may ulti- 
mately provide a means for reducing fuel 
costs at central stations. 

On February 17, 1954, President Eisen- 
hower said in a message to Congress: 

In 1946, too, economic industrial power 
from atomic energy sources seemed very re- 
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mote; today, it is clearly in sight 
largely a matter of further research and 
development. 


Foreign Aid Cost to the United States for 
1953 Exceeded All Payments to Oper- 
ate Our Government, Including Checks 
to Individuals, by $831,061,737 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing tables will point out just how our 
Government expense account audits up, 
and shows how much money we spent 
and on what project spent, during 1953. 
We hear many complaints about the cost 
for old-age assistance, assistance to de- 
pendent children, the crippled and the 
blind, aid to veterans and hospitals for 
veterans, the agricultural conservation 
program, unemployment compensation, 
readjustment benefits to veterans. 

Here is the actual accounting sheet: 
Grants to States and local units 
ACTIVITY AND TOTAL AMOUNT TO ALL STATES 

Agricultural experiment sta- 


tions, grants -- 812, 285, 308 
Cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work 31, 485, 726 
National school-lunch pro- 
am, grants 81, 665, 047 
National forest fund, shared 
Wenne — 17, 608, 984 
Submarginal land program, 
payments for 448, 049 
State and private forestry 
cooperation 10, 275, 566 
Removal of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities ------- 66, 024, 948 
Commodities donated by 
CCC to schools 12, 986 
Federal airport program, 
GRACES ae ee ats 26, 990, 836 
Bureau of Public Roads, 
highway grants 515, 444, 540 
Bureau of Public Roads, 
emergency grants 1, 866, 254 
Support of State maritime 
eTa ran. —.... 266, 432 
Lease of flood-control lands, 
A 869, 051 
Federal aid, wildlife restora- 
Non — 12, 474, 131 
Distribution under Minerals 
Leasing Act 17, 010, 013 
Distribution from receipts, 
Migratory Bird Act_.----. 485, 694 
Payments to States from 
grazing receipts - 7. 190, 714 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion and service 197, 779, 364 
American Printing House for 
The Bling oo coLscl ose cS 185, 000 
Office of Vocational Rehabil- 
2222 se ee 22, 244, 093 
Colleges for agricultural and 
mechanical arts 5, 030, 000 
Cooperative vocational edu- 
W 25, 420, 754 
School construction, and 
survey, grants 118, 308, 139 
Maintenance and operation 
of schools, grants 65, 994, 669 
Venereal disease control, 
fy AN r PPN ESEE 7, 162, 260 
Tuberculosis control, grants. 5, 300, 000 
General health assistance, 
CCC 13, 536, 970 
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Grants to States and local units Continued 
ACTIVITY AND TOTAL AMOUNT TO ALL STATES— 


continued 
Mental health activities, 

. ceed $3, 049, 736 
Cancer control, grants 2, 894, 666 
Heart disease control, grants 1. 348, 104 
Water pollution control, 

waste, studies 1. 113, 416 
Hospital construction and 

0 109, 302. 421 
National Cancer Institute, 

Grants. 2. ce eaw ns 2, 301, 773 
National Heart Institute, 

ANGE gunn ene 1, 685, 740 
Old-Age Assistance, regular 

BING a cen Sema Taa 899, 390, 252 
Aid to dependent children, 2 

prani —. 338, 549, 221 
Aid to eee disabled. 

S ( 59, 317, 125 
Aid to the blind, grants 32, 668, 872 
Maternal and child health 

services, grants 13, 299, 919 
Services for crippled chil- 

dren, grants 11, 814, 776 
Child welfare services, 

8 6, 388. 437 
Housing aids of all kinds, 

30, 715, 401 
4, 629,128 
Civil Defense Administra- 

. — ————— 13, 890, 743 
Federal Power Commission, 

payment to States 33, 581 
State and Territorial homes 

for veterans 3. 722, 190 
Supervision, on- the- job 

training, veterans 1, 890, 574 
Self-employment allowances 

1 wi caren shvees ere haat 242, 156 

Grants-in-aid_..-.... 2, 802, 365, 286 


PAYMENTS DIRECT TO INDIVIDUALS 


8 conservation 
. $206, 797, 815 
Administration Sugar Act, 

subsidies nS 61, 210, 169 
Farm Housing Repair pro- 

gram, grants 56, 310 
Forest Highways, Bureau of 

Public Roads 22, 334, 373 
State marine schools (4 

States only) -...-.-...-.. 273, 298 
National Guard and Air 

Gerd: oso. Rye as 150, 941, 660 
Unemployment compensa- 

tion for veterans 25, 907, 392 
Research grants, several 

fields, total 21, 052, 428 
Traineeship awards, several 

fields, total 2, 230, 488 
Teaching grants, etc. 6, 661, 928 
Fellowship awards, grants, 

— — 1, 784, 673 
Autos for disabled veterans 18, 223, 614 
Readjustment benefits for 

M pee pen coe nee 734, 073, 888 

Total payments to in- 
dividuals_.......-. 1, 251, 576, 528 


Plus grants-in-aid... 2, 802, 365, 266 


Grand total (1953) 4,053, 941, 794 


Compare that total of $4,053,941,795 to 
the total handed out to foreign countries 
during the same period of time. This 
total was $4,885,003,528. 

The only place we can save money, and 
take off the backs of the people the 
onerous load of taxes, is to do it by 
cutting down this foreign aid. We 
cannot reduce our appropriations for na- 
tional defense; we cannot do less than 
we have for the people of the United 
States—we should do more—but we can 
plug up this hole through which our bil- 
lions are going in foreign aid. 

The figures are taken from the News 
Bulletin No. 45, issued by Paul Peters. 
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Mr. Fa ARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following speech by 
Mr. Ancher Nelsen, Administrator of 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
entitled “As Things Look to Me“: 

As THINGS Look To ME 


(Address by Ancher Nelsen, Administrator, 
Rural Electrification Administration) 


Years ago in Minnesota we had a farm 
magazine called the Farm Stock and Home, 
and a former editor of that paper by the 
name of Harry Owens used to write a column 
entitled “As Things Look to Me.” Harry 
would tell us each month just exactly what 
was on his mind, what he thought was right 
and what he thought was wrong. He gave 
his own opinion and appraisal of happenings 
of the day and these expressions represented 
his honest views. As a result, his readers 
eagerly followed his column month after 
month, 

I am going to borrow that column heading 
to use as the title of my speech here today. 
I want to emulate also Harry’s forthrightness 
in stating the facts as I see them as I give my 
annual report to the farm people who make 
up this rural electrification program. 

This opportunity to speak to so many of 
you people who have the first-hand respon- 
sibility to your farm neighbors for the man- 
agement of the rural electric system over the 
country is to me a real challenge. As co-op 
directors, you are carrying a responsibility 
which I used to have in my own co-op, afid 
actually I feel more at home talking with you 
whom I consider fellow directors than in 
talking as REA administrator. 

As directors and officials of the rural elec- 
tric systems, you are the custodians of a 
great trust which your neighbors and friends 
have placed in you. You share in respon- 
sibilities which are common to all of us in 
this program. The fact that more than 9 
out of 10 of our farms today are enjoying cen- 
tral station electric service does not mean 
that the trust has been discharged. No, not 
by any means. In some respects, your re- 
sponsibilities are just starting. 

We in REA have responsibilities too. Most 
of them are similar to yours, area coverage, 
financial soundness, adequate low cost power, 
self-reliance. These are among the things 
that concern you as well as REA. 

Since coming to REA from my local co-op 
now nearly 2 years ago, I have tried to keep a 
clear picture in my mind as to what our job 
should be and with the help of the many 
dedicated people we have in REA, we have 
sought to shape a program of action aimed at 
getting those jobs done. What we have is 
a program that is working effectively on 
many fronts. 

I want to make use of this opportunity 
here today to give you a report of that 
comprehensive action program and the 
progress we are making toward the major 
REA goals. If you will accept this report 
with an open mind, weighing fairly what 
has been done, I am convinced you will 
agree that REA has gone forward so that 
today rural electrification stands more 
firmly on solid ground than ever before. 

Let us outline the major jobs that we 
have before us and then appraise what we 
have done about them. 

First, there is area coverage. 

REA was established in the first place 
to accomplish this job. The REA borrow- 
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ers came into being to accomplish this job. 
It is a responsibility that is shifting more 
and more to you, the borrowers. REA con- 
tinues to have the financing part of the 
job but, in the final analysis, whether or 
not area coverage is achieved depends upon 
what you do. 

During the last year the percentage of 
farms electrified moved a little nearer the 
95-percent mark. REA approved loans in 
calendar 1954 that will finance central-sta- 
tion electric service to a total of 116,000 
consumers, a substantial increase over the 
year before. 

Loans are the first step in area coverage 
and we have sought to speed up our han- 
dling of loan applications. We adopted a 
fast, hard-hitting type of organization, with 
competent people in the key jobs, and we 
cut redtape to the bone. This has speeded 
up our handling of loan applications, and 
we have been able to cut down the backlog 
of applications to just about half of what 
it was a couple of years ago. There will, 
of course, always be some backlog but the 
present situations means that there is a 
minimum of delay for borrowers in getting 
their loans approved. 

Moving over into the telephone program, 
we have proceeded diligently to speed up op- 
erations there too, and we believe that new 
preloan engineering procedures now in effect 
will speed things up still more. In calen- 
dar 1954 we made more than $66 million 
in telephone loans, more than in any other 
calendar year since the program began. 
More than 100,000 rural homes now have 
received new or improved service through 
the program, and construction is proceeding 
at a good pace. 

One of the big difficulties in the tele- 
phone program is to get enough qualified 
telephone engineers, We need them for our 
own staff and there is alsd a need for more 
private consulting engineers to work with 
borrowers. 

Good progress in the telephone program 
requires a high degree of industrywide co- 
operation. Every borrower must have con- 
necting arrangements of some sort—always 
for nationwide long-distance service and 
usually for local service into trading centers 
as well. 

Our endeavor has been to cultivate an 
atmosphere of understanding and coopera- 
tion with the industry. In turn we have 
expected their cooperation. Gradually much 
of the distrust and misunderstanding is 
being overcome. We have repeatedly in- 
dicated that we are not interested in build- 
ing an empire in the telephone field. We 
are only interested in making telephones 
available to the farmers. To the extent the 
industry is financially able and willing to 
do this, that is fine. Where the industry 
can't, REA will push ahead as hard as it 
can to find ways for doing the job. 

From President Eisenhower on down the 
administration objective in both the electric 
and telephone programs is to meet the needs. 
The needs are being met and there is going 
to be nroney left over. 

When this fiscal year has been completed, 
we will have made another reduction in the 
backlog of loan applications and there will 
be a total of $56 million of surplus loan funds 
that will not have been used. Remember 
that statement. 

In one State as of now, it seems likely that 
the State allotment formula will handicap 
the making of loans, but keep this one thing 
in mind: more money is not the solution 
to that difficulty. 

If we were going to circumvent the law by 
asking Congress to pour extra appropriations 
into the State allotment formula, it would 
take a truly fantastic additional loan author- 
ization. The figure would be something like 
$250 to $350 million and we would end the 
year with a carryover of unused loan funds 
of about $300 million, 
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The sensible answer is to remove the State 
allotment formula from the law. That is ex- 
actly what we have asked the Congress to do. 

In the early days of the REA program this 
formula served a useful purpose in making 
sure that the lines were built where the need 
was the greatest. Today, it is no longer 
needed with almost every State at or above 
the 90 percent level of connected farms. It 
is obvious that the greatest need for loan 
funds will be in those States where improve- 
ments are needed in systems already buiit 
and in those States that need new or extra 
sources of power. 

Briefly, the need of funds in the various 
States can no longer be measured accurately 
on the basis of farms without electricity. 
On the contrary, the size of the REA pro- 
gram in the State will be the principal de- 
termining factor as to how much will be 
needed. 

As to our new budget it recognizes greater 
loan requirements next fiscal year than this. 
The 1956 budget provides for $20 million 
more than the amount loaned in each of the 
last 3 years. 

Incidentally, I want to thank all the bor- 
rowers which cooperated with us so exten- 
sively in our survey of loan needs. We ob- 
tained responses from more than 80 percent 
of the borrowers, 

In addition to the funds being provided in 
new loan authorization, there is still nearly a 
half billion dollars of approved loans that 
has not yet been drawn by the borrowers, 
so it is hard to think that any borrower can 
be hurting for lack of construction funds. 
If there is, I would ask this fact be brought 
to our attention. 

In this 20th year of the program, however, 
area coverage is primarily a responsibility of 
the systems serving the rural areas. Area 
coverage can never be completely realized 
unless they continue to forge ahead toward 
this objective. 

How many of REA’s borrowers actually 
have 100 percent area coverage in their 
proper service area? That is a question that 
you should ask yourselves. Here are some 
of the questions you ought to consider: 

Have you determined the geographical area 
within which you should be responsible for 
seeing that electric power is available? 

Have you recently surveyed this area? 
If not, shouldn't you do so to determine if 
there are people without service who right- 
fully look to you for service? 

Have you developed plans which you are 
carrying out that will make electric service 
available on a sound and businesslike basis 
to all those people? 

If not, what should you do about it? 
What do you think REA should do to help 
you? 

We can see as we travel over the country 
that progress toward area coverage has been 
made. What's before us now is a challenge 
of seeing to it that you, with the help of 
REA, can finish the job so well begun. 

The second major responsibility, as I see 
it, is to build financially sound systems. 
That is another responsibility shared by both 
REA and the borrowers. Certainly the Gov- 
ernment’s stake is great. The REA loans 
will soon total $3 billion, and the only way 
to get this repaid—as it is being repaid— 
is to have financially sound businesses. 

Although the Government's stake is large, 
ours as rural people is even larger. We 
must build financially sound electric systems 
so that we can be sure of continuing to have 
the benefits of electricity in our homes and 
in our farming operations. 

From REA's standpoint, our action pro- 
gram is geared to approach this matter of 
loan security from several angles. 

First of all, I would like to say a good 
word about the work of the Management Ad- 
visory Committee which represents your as- 
sociation in the field of management. The 
group executive training meetings and man- 
agement improvement activities that this 
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committee has helped push along constitute 
one of the most significant developments of 
the last year. If this work is continued and 
expanded as it should be, it will do more 
for the future safety of rural electrification 
than any other single thing that I can 
think of. 

Conversely, if serious financial reverses or 
defaults should occur, it would give the pro- 
gram a real body blow. Just at this time, we 
face one of the most serious threats of this 
type that has ever confronted the program. 
We have one borrower that is in a hopeless 
financial condition, and a loss amounting to 
upward of a half million dollars is possible if 
it goes under. Even though this loan was 
made before I became Administrator, I cer- 
tainly don’t want to see the program get 
such a black eye and we are giving the situ- 
ation our closest attention, working with 
every agency we know of that can help. 

In the program as a whole, we are work- 
ing with co-op directors and managers not 
only in identifying the difficulties that may 
lie in the future but in drawing upon the 
kind of practical and tested skill and ex- 
perience that is needed if we are going to 
have financially sound systems in the future. 

One point on which we have the oppor- 
tunity to draw upon this experience resource 
is in connection with capital credits. A 
number of people from many areas have 
raised questions with us as to the capital 
credits plan and we have it under examina- 
tion with the air of bringing about im- 
provements as these can be developed. 

We proudly point to the fact that of the 
approximately 1,000 borrowers, only 14 are 
delinquent in their loan repayments. How- 
ever, a look at the principal and interest pay- 
ments that will come due in the period 
ahead will illustrate that we cannot be com- 
placent but must plan carefully for the 
future. In 1954, the amount due on loans 
was about $72 million. By 1958, it will 
amount to $116 million. In other words, 
this debt amortization load will increase 50 
percent within a short period of 4 years. 

How well prepared is your cooperative to 
meet your future obligations so that you can 
maintain a sound, enduring business? 

One way to answer this is to calculate 
how you would stand if you faced your full 
amortization schedule today. We have 
made that calculation for all of the borrow- 
ers, and we have found that nearly a fourth 
of the borrowers would be in some financial 
trouble to a major or minor degree in that 
case. I am happy to report that as a result 
of our joint efforts with borrowers, about 
three-fourths of those systems with financial 
problems have achieved some improvement 
in their position during the past year. 

Another interesting thing we have found 
is this: Of the total number which need to 
do something to improve their future out- 
look, about half are selling less electricity 
than was figured at the time the loan was 
made. If they were meeting these estimates, 
they would be out of the woods. 

That is one of the reasons why we started 
last spring to strengthen the power use pro- 
gram and get some results in the form of 
load-building. This program is tremen- 
dously important to you as a director respon- 
sible for the successful operation of your 
power system and it is even more important 
to you as a farmer who has much to gain 
from the use of electric power. 

The big thing that was done in this pro- 
gram was to organize the Inter-Industry 
Farm Electric Utilization Council, headed by 
Deputy Administrator Fred Strong. Today, 
through this council's efforts, borrowers in 
most States are working in cooperation with 
all segments of the electric industry and 
with the colleges and extension service. It is 
@ game where everybody wins—the REA bor- 
rowers, the electric appliance people, the 
power companies, who serve part of the farms 
directly and sell you more than $50 million 
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a year in wholesale power. And the one who 
will benefit the most from this power-use 
program is the farmer himself as he makes 
more profitable use of electric power on his 
farm and in his home. 

My third point has to do with our goal 
of adequate low-cost power. 

During 1954, we made major progress in 
improving the supply of electric power in 
rural areas. REA has been determined to 
work with borrowers in whatever direction 
promises better and cheaper service for the 
farmer, whether it be generation or buying 
wholesale or a little of both. We have made 
generation and transmission loans where 
these have been necessary and we have en- 
couraged integration and interconnection 
where this approach has been to the bor- 
rowers’ advantage. From the standpoint of 
the long-range view, we are keeping a careful 
eye on developments which may lead. to 
lower cost power whether it involves con- 
ventional fuels or atomic energy. 

As I have previously stated, I believe the 
REA authority to make G-T loans is impor- 
tant to the farmers, It is a fundamental 
part of the REA program and must be pre- 
served. To keep it we must use it wisely. 
This is our aim and we are making G-T 
loans where they are the means to lower cost 
electricity for the farmer. 

We approved G-T loans in 1954 in the 
amount of more than $40 million. This was 
nearly a quarter of all the loans approved. by 
the Agency during the year, slightly higher 
than usual for the Agency through the years. 

We were providing financing that will 
boost the generating capacity of the coopera- 
tives by something over 100,000 kilowatts. 
At the same time, loans already approved 
were making possible the construction of a 
recordbreaking amount of generating capac- 
ity. During the calendar year 1954, REA 
borrowers in 10 States and Alaska put into 
service more than 200,000 kilowatts of gen- 
erating capacity. This is more capacity than 
there was in service on all REA-financed 
generating plants on January 1, 1948. This 
new capacity sets a record for any one year of 
the program. 

You don't get very far into this matter of 
power supply before you run up against the 
question: Do we get it alone or do we engage 
in an effective cooperative effort with all 
other segments of the electric industry? 

It seems to me that the only sound ap- 
proach to that question is to think about 
what is best for the farmer, because the pro- 
gram was set up to benefit him. Looked at 
from that viewpoint, the cases where it will 
pay to go it alone are mighty few and far 
between. 

We have learned by experience that an 
isolated system of relatively small capacity 
means high-energy costs and requires stand- 
by capacity that adds to the expense, Dur- 
ing the past year, an alarming number of 
distribution borrowers have come to us be- 
cause they feel their rates are higher than 
their distribution systems can continue to 
stand. Some are paying their wholesale bills 
under protest and some have requested that 
we agree to their release from their contracts 
to buy power from their own G-T systems. 
Developments of this kind, unless solutions 
are worked out, might well be a threat to 
the future of the G-T co-op which in turn 
would be a blow to the whole program. It 
underscores the need to move forward 
soundly and carefully. 

These are some of the reasons why we have 
recommended that consideration be given to 
interconnections where capacity can be 
merchandised into a power pool and peaking 
capacity purchased, resulting in a better 
power rate to the farmer and in turn pro- 
tecting the distribution cooperatives. Inter- 
connection and integration agreements were 
actually completed in three States during 
the past year, while in other instances 
studies are under way to see what the possi- 
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bilities might be for savings. In one case, 
the co-op saved about $3 million in trans- 
mission lines, and in another a co-op saved 
close to a million dollars by exchanging with 
a power company and alternating the install- 
ation of new generating capacity. 

Half the power input of your systems is 
being purchased from power companies at 
this time. Generally speaking, you are get- 
ting better rates than in earlier years. The 
average rate of power company purchases to- 
day is 8.2 mills as compared with 12.4 mills 15 
years ago. The cost of power through G-T 
federations is higher, although it is improv- 
ing gradually. I anticipate that further re- 
ductions in costs of power produced in REA- 
financed generating plants will be achieved 
through the marketing arrangements like 
the ones I have mentioned. 

Another question for us to consider as 
Government officials and as electric co-op 
people is: What about the challenge of 
atomic energy? 

Nobody can say for sure that atomic 
energy will lead to cheaper production of 
power than the fuels we are presently using. 
However, we have tried to gear our opera- 
tions on the assumption that this will be 
the case because we want the farmer to 
benefit along with other consumers if it is. 

For approximately a year, we have been 
working with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. We have asked for and received secu- 
rity clearance for five of our top people and 
through them we keep.advised on the prog- 
ress and research and development in that 
field and also are able to keep the Commis- 
sion informed as to our needs. 

The suggestion has been made that REA 
should employ physicists, metallurgists, and 
other specialized personnel for experimental 
work in the atomic field. However, we have 
been assured by AEC that people on its staff 
will give us the help we need at no additional 
cost to REA or to the taxpayers. This 
would appear to be the wise and effective 
course, and it is the course we intend to 
flow. 

At the present time, we are contacting 
borrowers which are planning construction 
of generation plants. We are seeking to 
determine their interest in locking into the 
possibilities of nuclear power as a source 
for generating electricity. Where any of 
them is interested, we will help them get 
security clearance so that they can work 
with AEC and us in getting the up-to-date 
information they need to make their deci- 
sion. 

On the basis of information available to 
our people who are working with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the prospects are not 
bright for obtaining power cost reductions 
in the near future through the use of atomic 
energy. As of now, nuclear power reactors 
are in a developmental state and their costs 
are therefore high. Commercially atomic 
energy is not yet competitive. Moreover, 
there are questions of service interruptions, 
site of plant locations and liability that have 
a bearing on the consideration of this matter. 

At the same time, AEC’s research is stead- 
ily going forward and we must keep up with 
it. In that way, we will keep informed and 
we will take advantage of every development 
that gives concrete assurance of a lower cost 
power source that will be dependable and 
feasible. We are determined that the REA 
co-ops will be able to move into the atomic 
age just as soon as it makes economic sense 
to do so, 

In these days we are in the midst of a great 
debate on what our national power policies 
ought to be for the future. It is good that 
this debate is going on. But let us not per- 
mit emotionalism to decide the course for 
us. One of the questions before us is this: 
What is the proper role of the Government 
in the electric-power picture? We know that 
many have decidedly strong points of view on 
what the answer should be. I do not pre- 
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tend to be a judge on this but Iam impressed 
by that large group of our citizens who do 
not see a solution in any extreme—rather 
in a moderate program that will harness both 
our natural resources and our private capi- 
tal for the benefit of all our people. 

What is the role of government? 

Lincoln said—as we have frequently heard 
quoted—"The legitimate object of govern- 
ment is to do for a community of people 
whatever they need to have done but cannot 
do at all or cannot so well do for themselves.“ 

That certainly spells out a job for govern- 
ment. But the rest of that Lincoln quota- 
tion is this, and I quote: “In all that the 
people can individually do so well for them- 
selves, government ought not to interfere.” 

And that spells out a job for you and me as 
private citizens. I am convinced we will be 
better off if we spend at least as much time 
and thought trying to figure out how we can 
do things for ourselves as we sometimes 
spend trying to figure out how we can get 
government to do things for us. 

Thomas Jefferson's view on that subject 
was this: “Were we directed from Washing- 
ton when to sow and when to reap, we should 
soon want bread.” 

And that brings me to my fourth point— 
that of borrower self-reliance. The rural 
electrification program is free enterprise. We 
own and operate our system. We have bor- 
rowed money to build our lines. We intend 
to pay it back. We are proud of our accom- 
plishments to date. Likewise, we need to re- 
member that there are others who have in- 
vested their savings and facilities who also 
deserve tolerant consideration on our part. 
We should always be willing to give the same 
degree of attention, respect, and recognition 
to the problems that others face. Common- 
sense and mutual understanding are not al- 
ways easy to achieve, and the test of leader- 
ship is to find answers through those means. 

It is sometimes tempting and easy to be 
critical, but there are many constructive 
things to be talking about. In the words of 
the popular song, let's “count our blessings 
instead of sheep.” 

Counting our blessings, we find that Con- 
gress in its wisdom and generosity has made 
some $3 billion available as loans to you and 
me so that we might have electric and tele- 
phone service. 

We find that human ingenuity has de- 
signed and built more efficient equipment so 
that in spite of commodity cost increases, you 
and I are able to buy electricity cheaper to- 
day than ever before. 

We find that a farm today can enjoy a 
telephone, running water, freezer, television, 
and countless other home appliances, as well 
as milking machines, hay driers, and motor- 
driven devices by the score for farmstead 
chores. 

Taking stock of these and the many other 
blessings we enjoy, let us not lose sight of 
the fact that these are times of international 
tension and peril. We must keep our pro- 
gram in its proper perspective, mindful al- 
ways of the overall interests and problems of 
our country. As President Eisenhower has 
said, “Citizenship is not just a privilege, but 
also a responsibility.” 

Looking to the future, we, the directors, 
managers, and officials in this rural electri- 
fication program need always remember that 
the best insurance we can get for the pro- 
gram is to establish in other people confi- 
dence in us and in our integrity. 

I know that every employee of REA joins 
with me in expressing the hope that our 
handling of your business with REA will 
merit your confidence because of our per- 
formance. 

If all of us in the program are fair, toler- 
ant, and sound—if we are willing to hear all 
the facts in regard to a question—we will be 
accepted with dignity and we need have no 
fear that any force can destroy the program. 
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Think back to your own community and 
recall the men well regarded and who have 
earned roles of leadership and influence. 
You will find their stature has grown from 
conduct guided by fairness, soundness, and 
reasonableness. 

So as we look to the future of our program 
let us remember the principles that have 
proved to be of enduring quality. There is 
a quotation hanging on the wall in a Mis- 
souri co-op which goes like this: 

“Four ways to test: 

“1. Is it the truth? 

“2. Is it fair to all concerned? 

“3. Will it bring good will and friendship? 

“4. Will it be beneficial to all concerned?” 

Proceeding on such a basis, I am sure, will 
lead the way to a great future for rural 
electrification. 


William Wallace Royster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 7, is the 83d birthday of William 
Wallace Royster, a former resident of 
Glenwood, Minn., and now of Vallejo, 
Calif. 

Numerous railroad employees, espe- 
cially those of the old days, value the 
contribution that Mr. Royster made to 
the idea of a pension plan for railroad 
employees. Many old-timers of the rail- 
roads have expressed deep and heart- 
felt gratitude for Mr. Royster's efforts. 

His story, as told to me by Gottfrid 
Lindsten, is that after completing his 
run as a Soo Line engineer in Minne- 
sota, Mr. Royster worked into the late 
night hours to develop a railroad pen- 
sion plan that was one of the earliest 
of these plans. 

The essentials of a pension plan were 
developed in 1928 by Mr. Royster, when 
various railroads offered gratuity pen- 
sions to such employees as the manage- 
ment considered worthy, which pensions 
could be terminated at will by the rail- 
roads. In these plans discrimination 
was possible, but Mr. Royster’s plan 
sought to eliminate possible injustices of 
the gratuity plans, making it obligatory 
for the railroads to pay pensions to quali- 
fied employees. His plan, printed in 
pamphlet form, was filed with the Min- 
nesota Historical Society in St. Paul and 
with the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington. 

Many railroad employees supported 
Mr. Royster’s plan; many joined his 
movement to effect such a plan. Their 
efforts, as well as those of many others, 
were successful when the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act was passed by Congress and 
signed into law by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

It is fitting, therefore, that William 
Wallace Royster be remembered publicly 
today as he is remembered by many of 
his friends and coworkers, the old- 
timers of the Nation’s railroads. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
made by me before the House Armed 
Services Committee, Thursday, March 10, 
1955, in opposition to proposed disposal 
of Government-owned synthetic rubber 
facilities, in pursuance of Public Law 205 
of the 83d Congress: 


There are some antitrust and small- 
business facets in the rubber producing fa- 
cilities disposal program which I should like 
to comment upon. 

When we passed Public Law 205 in the 
83d Congress, the development of a free 
competitive synthetic rubber industry was 
e by section 3 (e) which reads as fol- 
ows: 

“SEC. 3 (c). From the time of its appoint- 
ment and throughout the course of the per- 
formance of its duties, the Commission shall 
consult and advise with the Attorney Gen- 
eral in order (1) to secure guidance as to the 
type of disposal program which would best 
foster the development of a free competitive 
synthetic rubber industry, and (2) to supply 
the Attorney General with such information 
as he may deem requisite to enable him to 
provide the advice contemplated by this 
section and sections 9 (a) (4) and 9 (f) of 
this act.” 

Section 17 of the act reads as follows: 

“SEC. 17. The following criteria, together 
with such other criteria as the Commission 
deems necessary or desirable to best effectu- 
ate the purposes of this act, shall be used by 
the Commission in arriving at its recommen- 
dations for disposal: 

“(3) That the recommended sales shall 
provide for the development within the 
United States of a free, competitive, syn- 
thetic rubber industry, and do not permit 
any person to possess unreasonable control 
over the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
or its component materials.” 

Most of these plants are scheduled for 
transfer to companies and entities which, to 
say the least, have a very bad antitrust rec- 
ord. That augurs little if any expectation 
for free and open competition in the syn- 
thetic-rubber industry. The prospective 
plant purchasers include rubber and oil 
companies whose records raise serious doubt 
that their operations will make for a com- 
petitive synthetic-rubber industry. Each of 
the big-four rubber companies, Goodyear, 
Goodrich, Firestone, United States Rubber, 
among the successful bidders, has lost 4 to 6 
antitrust suits in this country and Canada 
since World War II. Several of the other 
rubber companies and chemical companies 
participating in the proposed purchase also 
have been branded as offenders in one or 
more antitrust suits in recent years. Sig- 
nificantly all but 1 of the oil companies 
involved in the purchase are even currently 
defendants in a Federal antitrust suit or a 
State of Texas antitrust suit or both, and 
several of the oil companies in addition have 
lost 1 or 2 other such suits in the past 20 
years. In effect, the present disposal program 
would transfer almost the entire synthetic- 
rubber industry to corporations which in the 
past have taken active steps to limit compe- 
tition, to fix prices, to establish quotas—all 
to the detriment of a free-enterprise system 
and to the detriment of small business and 
with a “consumer be damned” attitude. 
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One cannot easily swallow the Attorney 
General’s opinion in approval of the disposal 
program that these companies will best fos- 
ter the development’ of a free competitive 
synthetic-rubber industry. 

Let me point out specifically some of the 
cases brought by our Government against 
these companies which indicate that they 
have actively combined and conspired to 
restrict competition and to fix prices in rub- 
ber products and petroleum products and 
chemicals, and in such minor items as stor- 
age batteries, brake lining and peach-pitting 
machinery. One of the parent companies of 
the lesser participants stands accused in a 
pending suit monopolizing air transporta- 
tion, 

Here are some of the cases: 

1. In United States v. Rubber Mantufac- 
turers Association et al., the Big Four, Fire- 
stone, Goodrich, Goodyear, and United States 
Rubber Co., plus Dayton, Seiberling, and 
others, were charged with combination and 
conspiracy in restraint of trade in tires and 
tubes, from 1935 to 1947. ‘They pleaded nolo 
contendere, and were fined $5,000 each. 

2. In United States v. The Metropolitan 
Leather & Findings Association, Inc., in 1948, 
Goodyear and others were charged with price 
fixing in rubber heels and soles, and were 
fined. 

3. In United States v. United States Rub- 
ber Co. et. al., United States Rubber and 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., were charged in 
1948 with illegal cartel arrangements in la- 
tex; they took a consent decree in 1954. 

4. In United States v. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
et. al., filed in 1952, Sears and Goodrich were 
held to be in violation of the Clayton Act by 
having a common director; he later resigned 
from the board of Sears. 

5. In 2 1950 cases, 1 civil, 1 criminal, both 
known as United States v. Association of 
American Battery Manufacturers, Sears, Fire- 
stone, Goodrich, Goodyear, and others, were 
charged with price fixing and exercise of 
monopoly power to exclude competitors, 
among other things. They pleaded nolo 
contendere to one count in the criminal 
case, and took a consent decree in the civil 
case. 

6. In United States v. National City Lines, 
Inc., et al., also two cases filed in 1947, Fire- 
stone, Phillips, Standard Oil of California, 
and others, were charged with conspiracy, 
restraint, and monopolization of trade in 
the sale of buses, petroleum products, and 
tires and tubes. The charges went back to 
1937, In the criminal case, the jury found 
them guilty on one count in 1949. The civil 
suit, involving injunctions against future 
violators, was still unsettled in 1954. Regu- 
lation of trade by law suit is sometimes a 
slow business. 

7. Three Canadian antitrust cases are very 
enlightening. These are Regina v. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd. et al, (me- 
chanical goods); Regina v. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd. et al. (tires); 
and Regina v. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. et 
al, (rubber footwear). 

In the first case, Goodyear, Goodrich, Do- 
minion (the Canadian subsidiary of United 
States Rubber), Dunlop, and one other, 
pleaded guilty to conspiring to prevent or 
lessen competition from 1936 to 1952, and 
were fined $10,000 each. In the tire case, 
Firestone, Goodrich, Goodyear, Dominion, 
Dunlop and others, pleaded guilty to charges 
covering the period 1937 to 1952. They were 
fined $10,000, the then maximum fine, which 
the judge noted was wholly inadequate. The 
prosecutor estimated the companies had “‘il- 
legally extracted“ $1,300,000 a year for the 15 
years they admitted operating the tire com- 
bine. The companies are reported to have 
replied that they were forced to band to- 
gether for mutual protection during the de- 
pression. Banding together for mutual pro- 
tection could be much more profitable in the 
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United States, particularly if they own the 
GR-S plants which they now seek. 

Dominion and Goodrich, and others, plead- 
ed guilty in the footwear case, and were fined 
$10,000. The charges included identical prod- 
uct specifications and identical prices. 

Canada has now removed the top limit on 
antitrust fines, permitting the court to as- 
sess such fines as the cases warrant. This 
should be a much greater deterrent than our 
$5,000 maximum fine. 

In the Regina v. Firestone case, the Cana- 
dian High Court said as follows: 

“Between the Ist day of January 1937, and 
the 31st day of October 1952, within the juris- 
diction of this Honourable Court, they“ (the 
defendants) did unlawfully conspire, com- 
bine, agree or arrange together and with one 
another to unduly prevent or lessen compe- 
tition in the production, manufacture, pur- 
chase, barter, sale, transportation or supply 
in * * * the Province of Ontario, * * + 
and elsewhere in Canada* * * of * * * 
rubber tires (casings) and rubber tubes for 
passenger vehicles, trucks and buses, ag- 
ricultural and road implements and tractors 
and related products including tire and tube 
accessories, automotive accessories and tire 
repair and retread materials, and did thereby 
commit an indictable offence contrary to the 
provisions of the Criminal Code, section 498, 
subsection 1 (d).“ 

“Each of the accused corporations entered 
a plea of guilty and thereupon evidence was 
presented by the Crown to establish in a 
general way the nature and extent of the 
operations of these companies which resulted 
in this prosecution. 

“In the view I entertain the maximum 
penalty of $10,000 provided by the code is 
wholly inadequate to meet the ends of jus- 
tice, even as a punishment to the least of 
these offenders. This law has been in force 
for over 50 years and its provisions are, or 
should be, well known to the businessmen 
of this country. Their actions were cold- 
blooded, calculated, and deliberate viola- 
tions of the law of the land and call for as 
severe a penalty as can be imposed within 
legal limits, both to mark the court’s con- 
demnation of the enormity of the offense 
from the standpoint of punishment, and for 
its deterrent effect upon other potential of- 
fenders. It is the sentence of this court 
that each of the accused shall pay a fine of 
$10,000 and that they be condemned to pay 
the costs incurred in and about the prose- 
cution and conviction for the offenses of 
which they have been convicted, forthwith 
after taxation thereof.” 

In the case of Regina v. Dominion Rubber 
Company, Ltd., et al. the High Court of On- 
tario said: 

There were countless meetings and agree- 
ments among representatives of the accused 
and their co-conspirators at which an elab- 
orate system of classifying their commod- 
ities was arranged, identifying them by com- 
mon number. * * * A casual study of the 
analysis of common prices which resulted 
from these agreements, filed as exhibit A-3, 
will reveal how well they succeeded in main- 
taining an identical price level.” 

Now, let us take some of the cases against 
the oil companies who were successful 
bidders. 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), which con- 
trols both Esso Standard Oil Co. and Humble, 
was charged in 1942 with conspiracy with 
I. G. Farbenindustrie in two cases involving 
synthetic rubber. They pleaded nolo con- 
tendere in one case and took a consent decree 
in the other. 

Several oil companies involved in the bid- 
ding for the synthetic rubber plants were 
also involved in losing two cases filed in 
1936. United States v. Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), a price-fixing case, was appealed 
to the Supreme Court under the name of 
United States v. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
et al., and conviction was sustained as to 
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Phillips, Continental, Shell Petroleum Corp., 
and Empire (the predecessor of Cities Serv- 
ice). Continental and Cities Service make 
up Petroleum Chemicals, Inc, 

The other 1936 case, also called United 
States v. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., con- 
cerned fixing Jobber margins. In 1941 nolo 
pleas were entered by Cities Service, and an 
officer each of Empire, Shell, and Con- 
tinental. 

Among the 38 defendants pleading nolo 
contendere in United States v. General 
Petroleum Corp. of California et al., a 1939 
case charging illegal price raising and price 
maintenance, were Shell Oil Co., Standard 
Oil Co. of California, and the Texas Co. 
Fines were $4,000 for Texas, $4,500 for the 
other two. 

Still pending is a suit brought by the pres- 
ent Attorney General, United States v. 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) et al. 
Standard, Gulf, the Texas Co., Standard of 
California, and one other, are charged with 
attempting to secure and exercise control 
over foreign production and supplies of 
petroleum and petroleum products, to regu- 
late imports in order to maintain a level of 
domestic and world prices agreed upon by 
the defendants, and to divide world foreign 
producing and marketing territories. 

The State of Texas has an antitrust suit in 
the State courts against 10 major oil com- 
panies, including Cities Service, Continental, 
Gulf, the Texas Co., Humble, Phillips, and 
Standard Oil Co. of Texas (a subsidiary of 
Standard of California). This case was 
brought by Price DANTEL, then attorney gen- 
eral of Texas, now a Member of the Senate. 

United States v. Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp. et al., involving monopoly of 
peach-pitting machinery, was settled by a 
consent decree last August. 

Several of the companies which make up 
American Synthetic Rubber Corp. appear 
among the antitrust case losers. American 
Cyanamid Co., the largest stockholder in 
American Synthetic and scheduled to be its 
exclusive selling agent, has been in three 
cases. United States v. Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., filed in 1942, and ended by nolo 
pleas in 1946, charged price fixing at ex- 
orbitant levels in dyestuffs. Cyanamid and 
one of its officers were each fined. A sub- 
sidiary, American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., was a party to some chemical anti- 
trust cases filed in 1942, and settled in 1945, 
by nolo pleas. The cases all charged price 
fixing. Cyanamid & Chemical was fined 
87,500. In United States v. Standard Ultra- 
marine and Color Co. et al., American 
Cyanamid took a consent decree in October 
1954, on charges of fixing and maintaining 
prices and allocating sales of ultramarine 
blue and laundry blue. 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., a stockholder 
in American Synthetic, is a subsidiary of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Two other 
Anaconda subsidiaries, Anaconda Sales Co. 
and Greene Cananea Copper Co., were named 
in United States v. Climax Molybdenum Co., 
et al., in 1942, a price-fixing and competition- 
control case, which ended in a consent de- 
cree. 

General Cable Co. and Phelps Dodge Cop- 
per Products Corp. are stockholders in Amer- 
ican Synthetic, and have been together be- 
fore; they took a consent decree in 1948 in 
United States v. General Cable Corp., et al., 
a cartel, price-fixing, and development-sup- 
pression case. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. is a part of 
American Synthetic, and has recently been 
acquired by W. R. Grace & Co.; Grace, Pan 
American World Airways, Inc., and Pan 
American-Grace Airways, Inc., are defend- 
ants in a Sherman Act case filed in 1954, 
charging combination restricting competi- 
tion and monopolizing air transportation 
between the United States and Latin Ameri- 
can countries, 
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Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., and Thermoid 
Co., both stockholders in American Synthet- 
ic, were also previously associated as nolo- 
pleaders in 1948 in United States v. Brake 
Lining Manufacturers Ass'n, Inc. They were 
fined $5,000 each on price-fixing charges. 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. is in American 
Synthetic; it is controlled by the British 
Dunlop, which was involved in the latex 
cartel case with United States Rubber. 

It is only fair to add that some of the 
stockholders in American Synthetic Rubber 
Corp. have not been involved in antitrust 
suits. 

The only plant, however, that would be 
sold to a company with no antitrust history 
is the Koppers Co. alcohol butadiene plant 
at Kobuta, Pa. Koppers Co., Inc., apparently 
didn’t want the whole plant, but took it just 
to get the powerplant and utilities. 

The list of antitrust cases is long, and per- 
haps boring. It could be extended by refer- 
ring to Federal Trade Commission cease-and- 
desist orders covering such rubber items as 
golf balls, rubber soles and heels, canvas and 
rubber footwear, bicycle. accessories, as well 
as tires and tubes. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that com- 
petition in the future is no more likely than 
in the past. Banding together for mutual 
protection can be highly profitable in the 
case of synthetic rubber and its component 
raw materials. 

The Attorney General, in his formal state- 
ment approving the pattern of disposal, com- 
pletely ignored the antitrust history of the 
successful bidders. This is the more sur- 
prising, since he settled 3 and brought 2 of 
these suits in the past 2 years. With this 
record in his own files, it is extremely difficult 
to understand how he can make a positive 
finding that the proposed sales of the plants 
“will best foster the development of a free 
competitive synthetic rubber industry.” 

Indeed, throughout his statement, the At- 
torney General stressed the lack of competing 
bids for the several plants. For 10 out of 
11 GR-S plants (GR-S is Government rubber 
styrene, mainly used for rubber in tires) 
for both the butyl plants (rubber used for 
tubes) for 3 out of the 4 petroleum butadiene 
plants including the largest, and for the 
alcohol butadiene plant, only one bid was 
received. The Attorney General seems to 
consider this paucity of bids as conducive 
to future competition. To a Congressman 
such limited bidding might well suggest a 
lack of competition, that indeed, competi- 
tion in the synthetic rubber industry is 
doomed from the start. 

The cases that I have cited are mostly 
settled and thus legally dead. But for pur- 

of considering the disposal of these 
plants these cited cases are not dead, morally. 
Many of these successful bidders are self- 
confessed law violators or have been found 
guilty before a judicial tribunal. They thus 
come before this tribunal with unclean 
hands. They are malefactors and should be 
treated as such. This Congress should not 
reward them by turning over to them valu- 
able plants, no matter how convenient it 
might be to the Government or to the mem- 
bers of the Rubber Producing Facilities Dis- 
posal Commission. These prospective pur- 
chasers have snapped their fingers at the 
laws we made. They have used inordinate 
power to ride roughshod over competitors, 
They even tried to cheat the Government by 
conspiring to present identical bids in their 
dealings with the Government. I refer to 
the case of United States against Cooper 
Corp., Civil Action No. 2-396, Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, complaint filed February 
20,1939. The cefendants in the case included 
the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., the 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., the Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co., United States Rubber Prod- 
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ucts, Inc. This was a triple damage suit for 
conspiracy, brought by the Government, to 
fix the prices of tires on sales to the United 
States Government. The case was dismissed 
on technical grounds because the United 
States was not a “person” within the mean- 
ing of section 7 of the Sherman Act. The 
complaint, however, showed identical bids 
for tires submitted to the United States 
Government to three decimal points. 

One would be naive, if not foolish, to be- 
lieve that disposal of these plants to these 
companies would satisfy the sine qua non 
we laid down in section 3 (c) of the Dis- 
posal Act; namely, to secure a program that 
would best foster the development of a free 
competitive synthetic-rubber industry. 

Have these companies reformed? I see 
no signs of regeneration. They have habitu- 
ally repeated their sins not only in the 
United States but in Canada. A leopard 
does not change its spots. Suppose you were 
a businessman and your supplier attempted 
to cheat you. You caught him redhanded. 
You'd be rather foolish to deal with him 
again. Frankly, you would boot him out. 
Well, these companies were guilty of wrong- 
doing against the United States. Shall the 
United States now reward them for their 
wrongdoing? The sales to any or all of 
these defendants in these antitrust suits 
should be canceled out. Otherwise we are 
guilty of double talk. We speak out of both 
sides of our mouths if we at one and the 
same time say we want free, open, competi- 
tion and at the same time we say turn 
over these plants to antitrust violators. 

Section 17, subsection (1) reads as fol- 
lows: 

‘That the disposal program be designed 
best to afford small-business enterprises and 
users, other than the purchaser of a facility, 
the opportunity to obtain a fair share of 
the end products of the facilities sold and 
at fair prices.” 

Does anyone in his right senses say that 
these companies, if possessed of these plants, 
will help small-business enterprises? Their 
record proves to the contrary. Take a look 
at the list of the successful bidders, on pages 
8 and 9 of the report to Congress by the 
Rubber-Producing Facilities Disposal Com- 
mission. With rare exceptions they are all 
huge companies. They are also huge users 
of synthetic rubber. They are going to sup- 
ply themselves. They are not unselfishly 
going to cater to small-business enterprises; 
that is, small rubber fabricators. If rub- 
ber gets scarce they are going to husband 
unto themselves all the rubber they can 
produce. They are going to feather their 
own nests. All manner and kinds of sub- 
terfuges will be used to deprive the small 
fellows of a fair share of rubber. The little 
fabricators and manufacturers will die on 
the vine. 

As far as I can see, there is no imple- 
mentation of the declaration contained in 
section 17, subdivision (1). It is simply a 
pontifical declaration, with no sanctions for 
violation. There is no method of enforce- 
ment; it is simply a moral obligation. Anti- 
trust violators do not usually abide by 
moral declarations. Take another look at 
the list of prospective purchasers. You will 
see that KYS Corp. is the only purchaser 
that really contains small operators. All the 
others are large or monolithic operators. 
None of these conditions make for fair deal- 
ing with small business and small fabricators 
of rubber. 

For these reasons I think this committee 
should ponder long and well before grant- 
ing any approval to the sale of these plants 
to antitrust-law violators. Conversely, as 
the law requires, such sales should be balked. 
In this respect I hope that this committee 
will negate the action of the Rubber-Pro- 
ducing Facilities Disposal Commisison. 
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HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
you and all the Members of this great 
legislative body for approving and grant- 
ing my request for unanimous consent 
to place the following in our daily Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Herewith is the text of Doyle House 
Resolution 151, which resolution was 
several days ago authorized by the House 
Rules Committee to come to the floor of 
the House, and I am informed that it 
will shortly do so. 

I insert the text and the following 
editorials about it for the information 
of all concerned as it appears to me, for 
the present, that these editorials are in- 
formative and also indicative. I trust 
the insertion of the resolution text, to- 
gether with these editorials will prove 
helpful. 

House Resolution 151 


Resolved, That rule XI (25) (a) of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
amended to read: 

“25. (a) The Rules of the House are the 
rules of its committees so far as possible, ex- 
cept that a motion to recess from day to day 
is a motion of high privilege in committees. 
Committees may adopt additional rules not 
inconsistent therewith.” 

Sec. 2. Rule XI (25) is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof: 

“(h) Each committee may fix the number 
of its members to constitute a quorum for 
taking testimony and receiving evidence, 
which shall be not less than two. 

“(i) The chairman at an investigative 
hearing shall announce in an opening state- 
ment the subject of the investigation. 

“(j) A copy of the committee rules, if any, 
and paragraph 25 of rule XI of the House of 
Representatives shall be made available to 
the witness. 

“(k) Witnesses may be accompanied by 
their own counsel for the purpose of advising 
them concerning their constitutional rights. 

“(1) The chairman may punish breaches 
ef order and decorum, and of professional 
ethics on the part of counsel, by censure and 
exclusion from the hearings; and the com- 
mittee may cite the offender to the House 
for contempt. 

“(m) If the committee determines that 
evidence or testimony at an investigative 
hearing may tend to defame, degrade, or in- 
criminate any person, it shall— 

“(1) receive such evidence or testimony in 
executive session; 

“(2) afford such person an opportunity 
voluntarily to appear as a witness; and 

“(3) receive and dispose of requests from 
such person to subpena additional witnesses. 

“(n) Except as provided in paragraph (m), 
the chairman shali receive and the commit- 
tee shall dispose of requests to subpena ad- 
ditional witnesses. 

„(o) No evidence or testimony taken in 
executive session may be released or used 
in public sessions without the consent of 
the committee. 

“(p) In the discretion of the committee, 
witnesses may submit brief and pertinent 
sworn statements in writing for inclusion in 
the record. The committee is the sole judge 
of the pertinency of testimony and evidence 
adduced at its hearing. 
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“(q) Upon payment of the cost thereof, a 
witness may obtain a transcript copy of his 
testimony given at a public session or, if 
given at an executive session, when author- 
ized by the committee.” 


— — 


From the New York Times of March 9, 1955] 
A CODE FOR INVESTIGATIONS 


The excesses of some notorious congres- 
sional investigating committees have for 
years made it incumbent on both Houses 
of Congress to adopt general rules of pro- 
cedure that would curb the worst of the 
abuses, 

Congress is, in the last analysis, respon- 
sible for the conduct of its Members; and 
there is no doubt at all that the conduct 
of some of them, acting in their official 
capacity as investigators—or, more accu- 
rately, as inquisitors—has deeply reflected on 
the prestige and the dignity of the Con- 
gress and thereby done injury to our demo- 
cratic institutions. This feeling took tan- 
gible form in a well-merited censure reso- 
lution against one Senator last fall. But 
the problem of establishing in each House 
a clearly defined minimum standard for 
congressional investigations remained. 

Individual committees of both House and 
Senate have at various times adopted admir- 
able codes for themselves, but what has been 
needed is a general expression representing 
the collective thought of each. The House 
Rules Committee has at last taken definite 
action in this regard. The resolution by 
Representative DOYLE, Democrat, of Califor- 
nia, which it approved without dissent yes- 
terday, represents no more than the pre- 
dicted minimum; but if that minimum is 
adhered to some of the worst abuses that 
have tended to give congressional investi- 
gations a bad name may be eliminated. The 
reforms are generally intended to give com- 
mittee witnesses a little more protection 
than they have sometimes had in the past. 
This is doing nothing more sensational than 
treating them in accordance with our con- 
stitutional tradition; but that, too, has not 
always been adhered to in the past. 

Under the Doyle resolution each commit- 
tee of the House would still have the right 
to draw up its own rules, but they would 
have to be not inconsistent with the guide 
set forth by the Rules Committee. Anyone 
familiar with congressional practice will 
realize at once that this code is not going 
to guarantee fairness to witnesses, because 
a committee chairman retains great power, 
and rules can always be ignored or broken. 
But what it can and probably will do will 
be to act as a valuable restraint on chair- 
men and their committees; it will make 
them think twice about abusing their pow- 
ers; and it will stand as the conscience of 
the House, by which their conduct will be 
judged. This would be a useful innovation. 

We hope the resolution is approved by 
the House and that one certainly no milder 
will also eventually be accepted by the Sen- 
ate. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, of March 14, 1955] 


AIMED AT INQUISITIONS 


The House Rules Committee has made a 
good start toward curbing irresponsible in- 
vestigating committees. The proposed code 
of fair procedure it has recommended to the 
House is by no means complete, and some 
of its provisions would be wide open to 
evasion. But at least it nails down a few 
simple rules that would be of value in keep- 
ing the more reckless investigators in line. 
Witnesses could stil be mistreated, but they 
would have better grounds for protest and 
the House itself would become responsible 
for enforcement of the rules of fair play. 

The Rules Committee did not attempt to 
bring all House committees into conformity 
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with a single set of regulations. Rather, it 
set up a few um requirements that 
all committees would have to incorporate 
in their own rules. Each committee would 
be free, for example, to fix the number of 
members required for taking testimony, ex- 
cept that this could not be fewer than two. 
Thus one-man hearings would be ended. 
The chairman would have to state the sub- 
ject of the investigation and provide each 
witness with a copy of the rules. Wit- 
nesses could be accompanied by counsel, al- 
though the counsel would be limited to ad- 
vising the witness as to his constitutional 
rights. 

Several other devices would give at least 
qualified aid to witnesses under suspicion. 
Their testimony would be taken first in 
executive session; they could appear volun- 
tarily as witnesses; they could ask the com- 
mittee to summon witnesses in their behalf, 
although this would be solely within the dis- 
cretion of the committee. Similarly wit- 
nesses could submit sworn statements for 
the record, but these would be included only 
at the discretion of the committee. No right 
of cross-examination would be granted; nor 
would the right of silence be recognized 
when the committee fished for information 
beyond the proper scope of its inquiry. Evi- 
dence taken behind closed doors would not 
be released or used in public sessions with- 
out the consent of the committee, but noth- 
ing is said about leaks. 

With all its shortcomings, the proposed 
code is a valuable contribution to the cause 
of responsible investigation. We hope the 
House will adopt it, with improvements on 
the floor if possible, and that this example 
will stimulate the Senate into action in the 
same cause. No rules can change a witch 
hunter or a smear artist into a scrupulous 
factfinder, but rules help to make investi- 
gators more conscious of the public demand 
for fair play. Careful selection of investi- 
gating chairman, along with stiff rules at 
both ends of the Capitol, could help bring 
the disgrace of congressional inquisitions to 
a timely end. 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
March 13, 1955 
BETTER BREAK FOR WITNESSES 

The House Rules Committee has done a 
constructive day’s work in reporting out the 
resolution submitted by Representative 
Dore, Democrat, of California. 

This resolution proposes a variety of safe- 
guards for the benefit of witnesses appearing 
before congressional committees. No set 
rules or regulations will prevent all abuse of 
witnesses, for this is a matter which is gov- 
erned in considerable degree by the attitudes, 
the taste for fair or unfair play, of indi- 
vidual Congressmen. But Mr. DoYLe’s pro- 
posals, if adopted, should curb the worst 
abuses, especially the one-man inquisitions 
of recent memory. It is to be hoped that 
the House will enact the proposals now be- 
fore it, and that the Senate will take com- 
parable action. 


Mr. Speaker, the three foregoing edi- 
torials, which I have herein identified are 
but a few of a goodly number which have 
appeared in various places in the Nation, 
I am informed, in support of the objec- 
tives of House Resolution 151. I recite 
this information as it further indicates 
public interest in, and approval of same. 

I desire to also state that the final text 
thereof is not the “brain child” of only 
myself. For, some of the distinguished 
members of this great legislative body 
who also worked strenuously and con- 
sistently with me to conclude a text 
which it was believed would be sound, 
reasonable and constructive, and yet not 
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unnecessarily elaborate, or which would 
in any way interfere with the jurisdic- 
tion of each investigative committee, on 
its own behalf to write its own rules of 
procedure, were Messrs. WALTER of Penn- 
Sylvania, WILLIs of Louisiana, DAWSON 


of Illinois, and Forrester of Georgia. 


Also, we had the great benefit of counsel 
with, and material aid, by our distin- 
guished Parliamentarian, Mr. Deschler. 
As to the final drafting thereof, we were 
greatly assisted by Mr. Charles J. Zinn, 
of the House Judiciary Committee. 

I think it should be emphasized that 
a careful reading of the text of the above 
resolution will make it clear that it only 
applies to an investigative hearing. In 
the resolution see section 2, rule 11, 
subdivision (h), (i), and (m). Also 
please note, as provided in section 25, as 
follows: “Committees may adopt addi- 
tional rules not inconsistent therewith.” 

On behalf of myself and colleagues 
herein named, I desire to herein express 
appreciation to all the members of the 
House Rules Committee for their most 
courteous and full consideration of the 
subject matter of my resolution and of 
the other similar resolutions which were 
considered by said committee. I con- 
sider my attendance upon the Rules 
Committee when they were considering 
the several resolutions dealing with code 
of procedures and ethics for investiga- 
tive committees as one of the most pleas- 
ant experiences and sources of informa- 
tion which I have experienced during 
these more than 8 years I have already 
“sits a member of this great legislative 

y. 


Our Soldiers Convicted Under Foreign 
Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK. 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, we al- 
ways thought the Constitution follows 
the flag, but that idea now is purely a 
myth. Congress passed an act making 
our soldiers subject to the laws of the 
country in which they are stationed. 

Here is a case where a soldier assaulted 
a taxi driver in France and was given a 
5-year sentence, In this country he 
would have probably been fined and per- 
haps given a few days jail sentence. 

The following item appeared in the 
Washington Daily News of March 1, 
1955: 


The Supreme Court yesterday refused to 
review the case of Pfc. Richard T. Keefe, 
26, formerly of 5310 Hamilton Street, River- 
dale, who was sentenced to 5 years in jail 
in 1953 for assaulting a taxicab driver in 
Orleans, France. His wife, Gladys, con- 
tended that he was deprived of his rights 
in the French trial. 


In view of the act passed by Congress, 
the Supreme Court could make no other 
decision. 


1955 
Thomas G. Masaryk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 7, marks the anniversary of the 
birth of one of the great men of our 
times, Thomas G. Masaryk, founder and 
first President of Czechoslovakia. Much 
has happened since the establishment of 
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that country, and much that has hap- 
pened has been tragic. But history has 
a way of redeeming its tragedies and of 
restoring to its great and noble figures 
the status that is their due. 

I was invited recently by the publish- 
ers of a Czechoslovakian newspaper in 
the United States to express my senti- 
ments about Dr. Masaryk; and I was 
glad to do so in a message as follows: 
Mr. ANDREW J. VALUCHEK, 

New Yorksky Dennik-New Yorske Listy, 
C. S. Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 

My Dear Sm: I am deeply moved to be 

able to participate in the observance of the 
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anniversary of the birth of Thomas G. Ma- 
saryk, one of the noble spirits of our times, 
a great leader of his country, and a distin- 
guished citizen of the world family. 

No matter how intensive the efforts of 
those, to whom his democratic ideals are 
repugnant, to besmirch his reputation and 
to seek to eradicate the memory of his great 
achievements, the name of Masaryk will sur- 
vive. His enemies may demolish the stone 
memorials commemorating his name. They 
can never reach the shrine in which he is 
steadily revered, the hearts of his country- 
men and indeed of the people of all the 
world, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR G. KLEIN, 
Member of Congress. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 8, 1955 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God over all, blessed for ever- 
more: Amid the seething strife which 
mars the earth and still builds its walls 
of separation, when all mankind ought 
to be one, whate’er vexatious problems 
we face in this volcanic day, this white 
altar reared at the gates of the morning 
speaks to us ever of our final reliance 
on those supreme spiritual forces, faith 
and hope and love, which alone abide 
and on which our salvation in the end 
depends. Before the toil of a new day 
opens before us we lay before Thee the 
meditations of our hearts; may they be 
acceptable in Thy sight. 

Prepare us for the role committed to 
our fallible hands in this appalling day. 
May our loins be girt and our lamps 
burning, and ourselves as men who watch 
for their Lord’s coming. We ask it in 
the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
March 4, 1955, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 456) relating to the regulation of nets 
in Alaska waters, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTs, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Executive Nominations of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was authorized 


to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Government Reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. CLEMENTs, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. STENNIS, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Internal Security of the Committee 
on the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be a morning 
hour for the presentation of petitions 
and memorials, the introduction of bills, 
and other routine matters, and I ask 
unanimous consent that any statements 
made in connection therewith be limited 
to 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


DEFINITION OF “SERVICE” OF MEMBER OF 
WOMEN’S AUXILIARY CORPS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to define service as a member of the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps as active military serv- 
ice under certain conditions (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the Department of the Army on 
Research and Development contracts, for 
the period July 1, 1954 through December 
31, 1954 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

AMENDMENTS OF ACT OF JUNE 3, 1916, 

RELATING TO FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to further amend the act of June 
3, 1916, and for other purposes (with ac- 


companying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 


REPORT OF PROPERTY ACQUISITIONS, FEDERAL 
CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator, Federal 

Civil Defense Administration, Washington, 

D. C., reporting, pursuant to law, on prop- 

erty acquisitions by that Administration, 

for the quarter ended December 31, 1954; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


WAIVER OF COLLECTION OF CERTAIN FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE LOANS 

A letter from the Acting Secretary, De- 
partment of State, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize the Sec- 
retary of State to evaluate and to waive 
collection of certain financial ance 
loans, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


REPORT ENTITLED “BRAZILIAN TECHNICAL 


STUDIES” 
A letter from the Acting Director, Foreign 
Operations Administration, Washington, 


D. C., transmitting, for the information of 
the Senate, a copy of a report entitled “Bra- 
zilian Technical Studies” (with an accom- 
panying document); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES IN TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize certain administrative expenses 
in the Treasury Department, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
Avupir REPORT AND SURVEY, NATIONAL SCHOOL 

LUNCH PROGRAM 

A letter from the Assistant Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, an audit report on the na- 
tional school lunch program, and an investi- 
gative survey of the operations of the pro- 


. gram, in the State of Indiana (with accom- 


panying papers); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION PERMIT, TIMPANOGOS 
Cave NATIONAL MONUMENT, UTAH 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
@ proposed concession permit in the Tim- 
panogos Cave National Monument, Utah 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


Kaw TRIBE OF INDIANS v. THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the findings of 
fact and opinion, and conclusions of law and 
final award, in the case of Felix McCauley, 
a member of the Kaw Tribe of Indians, on 
the relation of all members of the Kaw Tribe 
of Indians, Plaintiff, v. The United States 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
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EXTENSON or LAw RELATING TO PERJURY IN 
CERTAIN CASES 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend title 18, United States Code, chapter 
79, to add a new section, 1623, to extend the 
law relating to perjury to the willful giving 
of contradictory statements under oath 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


STANLEY RYDZON AND ALEXANDER F. ANDERSON 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Stanley Rydzon and Alexan- 
der F, Anderson (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS OF FEDERAL PRISON 
INDUSTRIES, INC, 


A letter from the Secretary, Federal Prison 
Industries, Incorporated, Department of Jus- 
tice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of the Directors of that organization, for the 
fiscal year 1954 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


— ͤ?4Ü— 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 


the State of Utah; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 12 


“Joint Tesolution of the 31st Legislature of 
the State of Utah memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation recognizing that the sale of natural 
gas by producers or gatherers in inter- 
state commerce for resale are an integral 
part of the production and gathering of 
that resource and exempting such sales 
from any and all regulation by the Federal 
Government 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah (both houses concurring 
therein) : 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States in 1938 passed the Natural Gas Act 
which gave the Federal Power Commission 
regulatory authority over the transportation 
and sale of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce and provided that the provisions of 
this act shall not apply to the production 
and gathering of natural gas; and 

“Whereas the Federal Power Commission 
ruled on many occasions between 1938 and 
1951 that it had no jurisdiction over sales 
of natural gas by producers and gatherers, 
and the United States Congress in 1950 again 
reiterated its intention that sales by pro- 
ducers or gatherers were exempt from Fed- 
eral regulation under the Natural Gas Act; 
and 

“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1954 held that all sales of natural 
gas for resale in interstate commerce are 
subject to regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission under the Natural Gas Act 
whether made before, during, or after pro- 
duction and gathering, such decision re- 
versing a precedent of long standing; and 

“Whereas it is the consensus of opinion of 
the Legislature of the State of Utah that the 
resultant subjection of theretofore unregu- 
lated activities of producers and gatherers 
to Federal regulation is not in the best in- 
terests of the people of the United States 
in that it will have a very detrimental effect 
on the future development and ultimate 
beneficial utilization of this very valuable 
natural resource, and will also result in an 
inevitable clash between the Federal regu- 
lating authorities and State regulation with 
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respect to utilization of this resource, and 
will have the further effect of encouraging 
extension of crippling Federal controls to 
many other commodities in the American 
economy: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we do petition and me- 
morialize the Congress of the United States 
to propose and enact an amendment to the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938 which will clearly 
and positively exempt from Federal regula- 
tion the activities of producers or gatherers 
of natural gas including sale by them of nat- 
ural gas in interstate commerce for resale; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted forthwith to the President of 
the United States, United States Senate, 
House of Representatives, and each congres- 
sional delegate from the State of Utah.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Utah; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

President and Congress of the United 

States of America to pass legislation cur- 

tailing and limiting the power and juris- 

diction of inferior Federal courts to review 
criminal judgments of State courts 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah (the Governor concurring 
therein): 

“Whereas the provisions of sections 2241 
et seq. of the Revised Judicial Code, title 28, 
United States Code, purport to give to in- 
ferior Federal tribunals the right, by an 
application for habeas corpus, to review 
criminal judgments of State courts including 
jury verdicts, trial court rulings, and State 
supreme court decisions, and to issue orders 
staying the execution of such judgments by 
the duly constituted authorities of the 
States; and 

“Whereas the exercise of such power serves 
to: 

“(1) stultify prompt enforcement of capi- 
tal sentences in the event of conviction; 

“(2) produce disruption of State criminal 
proceedings; 

“(8) disrupt the proper balance between 
the States and the Federal Government; 

“(4) centralize and extend Federal power; 

“(5) impair and debase the States’ due 
powers and responsibilities in the detection 
and punishment of crime; 

“(6) destroy the public faith in and re- 
spect for the judicial systems; 

“(7) afford those guilty of heinous and 
reprehensible crimes the opportunity to de- 
lay, stultify, and avoid the enforcement of 
the sanctions imposed upon them by the 
legislatures of the various States; and 

“Whereas the Honorable ARTHUR V. War- 
KINS, Senator from the State of Utah, has 
introduced in the 84th Congress, Ist session, 
S. 877, which will correct a duplicate juris- 
diction given inferior Federal tribunals to 
review criminal judgments in the State 
courts including jury verdicts, trial-court 
rulings, and State supreme court decisions: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Utah (the Governor concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States is hereby urged 
to pass S. 877 curtailing and limiting the 
power and jurisdiction of inferior Federal 
tribunals to review criminal judgments of 
the courts of this and the other United 
States; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Utah be, and he is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to send copies of this 
joint memorial to the President of the United 
States and to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works: 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; to the Con- 
gress of the United States; to the Honorable 
Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce; to 
the Honorable C. D. Curtiss, Chief of Pub- 
lic Roads Administration; to the Honorable 
James E. Murray and the Honorable Mike 
Mansfield, United States Senators from 
Montana; to the Honorable Lee Metcalf 
and the Honorable Orvin Fjare, Congress- 
men from Montana, requesting a realloca- 
tion and increased strategic mileage in the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944 to add 
United States Highway No. 2 to the na- 
tional system of State highways 
“Whereas the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 

1944, which amended the Federal-Aid Road 

Act, approved July 11, 1916, as amended and 

supplemented, provided that there shall be 

designated in the continental United States 

a national system of interstate highways not 

exceeding 40,000 miles in extent, so located 

as to connect by routes as direct as practi- 
cable the principal metropolitan areas, cities, 
and industrial centers, to serve the national 
defense and to connect at suitable border 
points with routes of continental importance 
in the Dominion of Canada and the Repub- 
lic of Mexico; and 

“Whereas the act further provided that 
the routes of the national system of inter- 
state highways shall be selected by joint ac- 
tion of the highway departments of each 

State and the adjoining States, and in an- 

other provision required approval by the 

Federal Works Administrator; and 
“Whereas Phillip B. Fleming, major gen- 

eral, United States Army, Administrator of 

the Federal Works Agencies, caused to be en- 
tered a certificate of approval of the nation- 
al system of interstate highways, dated the 
2d day of August 1947, which adopted a na- 
tional system of interstate highways selected 
by the joint action of the State highway 
department of each State and adjoining 

States, as provided by the Federal Highway 

Act of November 9, 1921, for selection of the 

Federal-aid highway system, and which was 

reviewed by the Public Roads Administration 

to determine its compliance with the re- 
quirements and purposes of the Federal-Aid 

Highway Act of 1944, and the system as re- 

vised and modified by the Public Roads Ad- 

ministration was approved by the said Phil- 
lip B. Fleming, major general, United States 

Army, or the aforesaid date, by virtue of the 

authority vested in him by the said highway 

act of November 9, 1921, the President’s Re- 
organization Plan No, 1, effective July 1, 1939, 
in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944; and 
“Whereas the national system of inter- 
state highways selected, modified, and re- 
vised, as aforesaid, is comprised of routes 
totaling approximately 37,800 miles in ex- 
tent; and 

“Whereas there is a balance of 2,200 miles 
within the 40,000-mile limit provided in the 

Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 which can 

be placed on the interstate system; and 
“Whereas United States Highway No. 2 is 

the shortest through arterial highway link 
between Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and Seattle, 

Wash., and runs parallel to the northern bor- 

der of the United States and intercepts all 

highway communications with Canada and 

Alaska in the State of Montana and other 

boundary States; and 
“Whereas said United States Highway No. 

2 plays an ever-increasing integral and nec- 

essary role in the tremendous growth of oil, 

nuclear, mineral, and timber industries, and 
in the development of power generated by 
the Hungry Horse Dam and other power sites 
in the Pacific Northwest, and in the expand- 
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ing industrial development in the Western 
States and in Canada, notably the Provinces 
of Alberta and British Columbia, all of which 
demands a revision and an increase in our 
vital defense needs; and 
“Whereas the said United States Highway 
No. 2, which can without any difficulty be 
linked from east coast to west coast through 
the States of New York, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine and connected with 
Canada’s highways, No. 9 from New York to 
Montreal, and No. 17 from Montreal to Sault 
Ste. Marie, which are of continental impor- 
tance in the Dominion of Canada, is the only 
connection between our air-defense bases, 
the number of which and the personnel in- 
volved are known only to Congress, along the 
entire northern boundary of the United 
States; and 
“Whereas the total mileage involved in 
this petition is approximately 2,178 miles in 
length, and connects at points in 7 States 
from the city of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to 
the city of Everett, Wash.; and 
“Whereas while this is a petition from the 
State of Montana, it contemplates the join- 
ing of similar petitions of the other six 
States involved; this is especially true in 
view of the gigantic growth and expansion 
of the areas served by, contiguous to and 
adjacent to United States Highway No. 2, 
because such areas, at their present acceler- 
ated progress, resulting from a shift in pop- 
ulation to the Western States and increasing 
industrial expansion in all areas, demand a 
revision of the transportation needs; and 
“Whereas this request that the designation 
of United States Highway No. 2 be placed on 
the national system of interstate highways is 
made without prejudice to existing inter- 
state highways in the State of Montana and 
in the other States served by United States 
Highway No. 2: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the 34th Legislative As- 
sembly of Montana of 1955, now in session, 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
concurring, do most earnestly and respect- 
fully request that the Congress of the United 
States recognize the strategic importance of 
United States Highway No. 2, and through 
the proper Federal agencies take immediate 
action to have United States Highway No. 2 
designated as an integral part of the nation- 
al system of defense highways and that it be 
placed on the national system of interstate 
highways; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted by the secretary of the State of 
Montana to the Honorable Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States; to the 
Congress of the United States: to the Hon- 
orable Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Com- 
merce; to the Honorable C. D. Curtiss, Chief 
of Public Roads Administration; to the Hon- 
orable James E. Murray and the Honorable 
Mike Mansfield, United States Senators from 
Montana; to the Honorable Lee Metcalf and 
the Honorable Orvin Fjare, Congressmen 
from Montana. 
“GEO. M. GOSMAN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LEO C. GRAYBILL, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Approved February 27, 1955.“ 


A resolution adopted by the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Industrial Union Council, favoring 
the enactment of legislation to provide a 
Federal minimum wage of $1.25 an hour; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Okonite Co., of Passaic, N. J., signed by 
A. F. Metz, chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer, enclosing a copy of the 
“Recommendations of Electrical Manufac- 
turers on Foreign Trade Policy” (with an 
accompanying document); to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Fifteen resolutions adopted by the Retired 
Officers Association, Washington, D. C., re- 
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lating to proposed legislation for the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Retired Officers 
Association, Washington, D. C., relating to 
credit for $1,200 of retired income, for income 
tax purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

7 By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Arizona; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

“House Joint Memorial 1 
“Joint memorial relating to timberland in 
the Coconino and Sitgreaves National For- 
est in Arizona 
“To the Congress of the United States: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“For many years a controversy existed’ be- 
tween the United States and the Aztec Land 
& Cattle Co. as to the ownership of 98,600 
acres of timberland in the Coconino and 
Sitgreaves National Forest in Arizona: 

“A court decision in 1952 resulted in the 
transfer of 98,600 acres of land in the Coco- 
nino and Sitgreaves National Forest in Ari- 
zona from Federal to private control and 
ownership. 

“This acreage is a natural and integral 
part of the national forest in which it was 
formerly included and the best interests of 
the citizens of the State of Arizona and 
Nation require that it be returned to Federal 
ownership and control, as a part of the na- 
tional forest in which it is located. 

“At least 75 percent of this land is heavily 
forested and comprises probably the finest 
stand of virgin timber left on the Colorado 
plateau. Protection of this valuable timber 
and its proper sustained cutting can best be 
had by a return of ownership and manage- 
ment to the National Forest Service. 

“This large acreage is valuable for timber, 
grazing and recreational purposes and is a 
natural resource that should not be jeopard- 
ized. It has immense value as a watershed. 

“Without the protection and conseryation 
practices of the Federal Forest Service this 
irreplaceable property will deteriorate to a 
point where the timber production and lum- 
ber business in Arizona will be extinct and 
the water cycle will be so affected as to dras- 
tically diminish the flow from the watershed. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, prays: 

“That the Congress give its full support 
to the bill introduced by Senators Car, HAY- 
DEN and Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona, to 
provide for the purchase of the acreage 
described above so that it may again be a 
part of the Coconino and Sitgreaves Na- 
tional Forest.” 


Mr. GOLDWATER presented a joint 
resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Arizona, identical with the foregoing, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
CEMETERY IN ARIZONA—JOINT 
RESOLUTION OF ARIZONA LEGIS- 
LATURE 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
the State of Arizona, praying for the 
establishment of a national cemetery in 
that State. 

I ask unanimous consent that follow- 
ing the joint resolution there be printed 
in the Recorp Senate bill 1331, which I 
am introducing today, and which is de- 
signed to carry out the purpose of the 
joint resolution. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution and bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 


The joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, as follows: 


House Joint Memorial 5 


Joint memorial requesting the establish- 
ment of a national cemetery in Arizona 
To the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

There is no national cemetery in the 
State of Arizona, 

Proportionately, there are more veterans 
in Arizona than in most of the States of the 
Union. This is due partly to the fact that 
for several generations there have been nu- 
merous military installations in the State, 
and partly because thousands of veterans 
have moved to Arizona to have the advan- 
tage of the dry, healthful climate. 

A veteran on passing, who has expressed 
a desire to be buried in a national cemetery, 
has to be transported to a distant point in 
another State for burial, If he dies with- 
out financial means, he will be buried in 
facilities furnished by the county for indi- 
gent persons. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Arizona, requests: 

That the Congress provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in the State 
of Arizona. 


Mr. GOLDWATER presented a joint 
resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Arizona, identical with the foregoing, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The bill (S. 1331) to provide for a na- 
tional cemetery in the State of Arizona, 
introduced by Mr. HaypEn, was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed (1) to 
establish one national cemetery at a location 
selected by him in the State of Arizona and 
(2) to acquire, by donation, purchase, con- 
demnation, or otherwise, such land as may 
be required for the estalishment of such 
national cemetery. 

Sec. 2. When requested to do so by the 
Secretary of the Army, the Administrator of 
the General Services is authorized and di- 
rected to transfer to the Department of the 
Army, without reimbursement or transfer of 
funds, any Government-owned land in the 
State of Arizona, which the Secretary of the 
Army has determined to be suitable for the 
purposes of this statute and which is other- 
wise surplus to Government needs. In addi- 
tion, the Secretary of the Army is author- 
ized to utilize when practicable, for the 
establishment thereon of a national ceme- 
tery, such Government-owned lands under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Army which are located within the State of 
Arizona and which are no longer needed for 
military purposes, 

Sec. 3. Upon selection by the Secretary of 
the Army of such land, as provided in sec- 
tions 1 and 2 hereof, he is authorized to 
establish such national cemetery and to 
provide for the care and maintenance 
thereof. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Army is auth- 
orized to prescribe such regulations as he 
may deem necessary for the administration 
of this act. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry into effect the 
purposes of this act. 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Washington; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 9 


“Be it resolved by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled: 


“Whereas His Excellency, Abba Eban, Am- 
bassador of Israel to the United States, will 
be the honored guest of the State of Wash- 
ington on his first visit to the Northwest; 
and 

“Whereas the friendship and understand- 
ing between America and Israel are cherished 
by the citizens of the State of Washington 
and have inspired and strengthened our 
mutual love of freedom and the republic; 
and 

“Whereas the Ambassador of Israel, who 
is also his country’s chief delegate to the 
United Nations, has been given worldwide 
recognition as an outstanding spokesman 
for the young Republic of Israel: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the State of Washington 
in legislative session assembled, that they 
hereby extend their cordial greetings to the 
Ambassador of Israel, His Excellency, Abba 
Eban, and respectfully request that he ad- 
dress a joint session of the senate and the 
house of representatives on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 24, 1955; and be it hereby further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, to each 
Member of the Washington congressional 
delegation, to the Secretary of the United 
Nations, to the Secretary of the Israel dele- 
gation to the United Nations, to the Presi- 
dent of Israel, and to His Excellency, Abba 
Eban, the Ambassador of Israel to the United 
States. 

“Adopted by the house February 1, 1955. 

«JoHN L. O'BRIEN, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Adopted by the senate February 2, 1955. 

“EMMETT T. ANDERSON, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“House Joint Memorial 6 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, and to 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled, and to the Honor- 
able Chan Gurney, Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board: 


“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition, as 
follows: 

“Whereas it has been reliably reported that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has voted to 
issue a decision in the States-Alaska Case, 
Docket No. 5756, et al, which would reduce 
the number of air carriers now operating 
between the Pacific Nortawest and the Terri- 
tory of Alaska from 4 to 2 carriers; and 

“Whereas the continuance of adequate air 
transportation services to Alaska is of vital 
importance to the further economic develop- 
ment of the Territory, the State of Washing- 
ton, and to the national defense interests 
of the entire Nation; and 

“Whereas the Board's decision would de- 
prive every major city in Alaska of competi- 
tive air services, except the city of Anchor- 
age; and would further deprive such im- 
portant communities as Nome, Cordova, 
Kenai, Homer, Kodiak, and Bristol Bay of 
through services by any air carrier operating 
from the State of Washington and would 
thus require time-consuming and costly 
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transshipment of all passenger, cargo, and 
mail traffic destined to these communities; 
and 
“Whereas Alaska is almost wholly depend- 
ent upon air transportation facilities be- 
cause of the recent discontinuance of pas- 
senger steamship services and because there 
is no railroad linking the Territory with the 
State of Washington, nor any satisfactory 
highway network; and 
“Whereas Alaska is almost entirely de- 
pendent upon the State of Washington and 
other areas of the continental United States 
for its labor force and for virtually all of its 
foodstuffs, supplies, and materials, and is 
therefore peculiarly in need of adequate air 
transportation facilities especially tailored to 
its own needs; and 
“Whereas the Territory is now on the 
threshold of significant business and indus- 
trial development which would be seriously 
impaired by any curtailment of air services 
as now contemplated by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board; and 
“Whereas the Board's decision has resulted 
in an unprecedented storm of public protest 
throughout the entire Territory and the 
Pacific Northwest, resulting spontaneously in 
the sending of thousands of letters and tele- 
grams to the Board and to the White House; 
and 
“Whereas this public protest has been 
vigorously supported by the entire congres- 
sional delegation from the State of Washing- 
ton, by virtually all of the other public and 
civic leaders in the Pacific Northwest, by 
newspapers, radio, and television commen- 
tators, and by most of the business concerns 
and labor unions in the State of Washington 
having trade interests with Alaska: Now, 
therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the State of Washington, 
in legislative session assembled, That we re- 
spectfully memorialize and petition the 
President of the United States and the Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board to recon- 
sider the pending decision in the States- 
Alaska Case to insure that existing air trans- 
portation services to the Territory of Alaska 
are not curtailed, that competitive air serv- 
ices be maintained from the State of Wash- 
ington to all of the principal gateway cities 
in Alaska, that through services by air from 
the State of Washington be preserved and ex- 
panded to as many Alaskan communities as 
possible, that the selection of the individual 
air carriers to perform such services be de- 
termined solely upon the basis of merit, and 
that paramount consideration be given to the 
vital need of Alaska for a system of air trans- 
portation services especially tailored to the 
peculiar requirements of the Territory and 
which will fully utilize the integrated opera- 
tion of air carriers indigenous to Alaska, 
whose primary and exclusive interests are in 
serving the Pacific Northwest and the Terri- 
tory; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
immediately transmitted to the President of 
the United States and to the Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be 
sent to all Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. 
“Passed the house February 2, 1955. 
“JoHN L. O'BRIEN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Passed the senate February 3, 1955. 
“EMMETT T. ANDERSON, 
“President of the Senate.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF LIBBY AND YEL- 
LOWTAIL DAMS, MONT.—JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS OF MONTANA LEG- 
ISLATURE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, every 


Member of the Senate is interested in 
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conservation of our Nation’s natural re- 
sources. Without question, the most im- 
portant of all our resources, next to our 
people, are our soil and water. Closely 
allied to these two fundamental natural 
resources are the use and the develop- 
ment of water power as a basis of in- 
dustrial progress. 

Therefore, I am certain every Mem- 
ber of this bedy will be interested in two 
joint resolutions adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Montana and ap- 
proved February 26, 1955. One petitions 
for construction of Libby Dam, in north- 
western Montana; and the other peti- 
tions for construction of Yellowtail 
Dam, in southeastern Montana. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of these 
memorials appear in the body of the 
Recor at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolutions will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, under the rule, 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolutions were referred to 


the Committee on Appropriations, as 
follows: 


Joint memorial of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; the Hon- 
orable James E, Murray and Mike Mans- 
field, United States Senators from Mon- 
tana; and to the Honorable Lee Metcalf 
and Orvin B. Fjare, Representatives in 
Congress from Montana; the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Uniter States Sen- 
ate; the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives; the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
United States Senate; the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives; and Joseph M. Dodge, 
Director of the Budget, requesting the in- 
troduction and early enactment into law 
the necessary and proper legislation au- 
thorizing sufficient appropriations be pro- 
vided the Corps of Army Engineers for early 
construction of the Libby Dam located 
on the Kootenai River in Lincoln County 
in northwestern Montana 


Whereas Libby Dam site is located in Lin- 
coln County in northwestern Montana, and 
Lobby Dam will be constructed across the 
Kootenai River, at a point above and near 
to Libby, Mona.; and 

Whereas preliminary geological investiga- 
tion and work has been carefully completed 
and the findings compiled; and 

Whereas the Libby Dam will be designed 
to provide power, flood control, and recrea- 
tion benefits to Montana and the whole 
Pacific Northwest; and 

Whereas existing industry and potential 
industrial development in timber, wood pulp 
and wood products, mining and its attend- 
ant products, will be greatly enhanced due 
to low-cost power at site of dam; and 

Whereas the acre-feet of reservoir storage 
is estimated to be 6,483,000 acre-feet mak- 
ing a total accumulated acre-feet of 17,633,- 
000 of regulated flow for the Columbia River 
for firm up-power for further industrial de- 
velopment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Montana, That 
the Congress of the United States be re- 
spectfully urged and requested to make suffi- 
cient funds available for the early initia- 
tion of construction of Libby Dam on the 
Kootenat River in Lincoln County in north- 
western Montana; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial 
be also submitted by the secretary of state 
of Montana to the presiding officers of both 
Houses of the natinal Congress, RICHARD M. 
Nrxon and Sam E. RAYBURN; to the chairmen 
of the Appropriations Committees; and 
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Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of both Houses of the national Congress. 
Gro. M. GOsMAN, 
President of the Senate. 
Leo C. GRAYBILL, 
Speaker of the House. 
“Approved February 26, 1955.” 


Joint memoriai of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Montana to the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Senator 
James E. Murray, of Montana; Senator 
Mike Mansfield, of Montana; Senator 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney, of Wyoming; Sena- 
tor Frank Barrett, of Wyoming; Congress- 
man Lee Metcalf, of Montana; Congress- 
man Orvin Fjare, of Montana; the Appro- 
priations Committee of the United States 
Senate; the Appropriations Committee of 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives; the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the United States Senate; 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives; Wilbur A. Dexheimer, Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Reclamation; 
Rowland R. Hughes, Director of the Budg- 
et; Glenn L. Emmons, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs; requesting the introduc- 
tion and enactment into law of the nec- 
essary and proper legislation authorizing 
that sufficient appropriations be provided 
the Bureau of Reclamation for the imme- 
diate construction of Yellowtail Dam, lo- 
cated on the Big Horn River in Big Horn 
County in southeastern Montana 


Whereas Yellowtail Dam site is located in 
Big Horn County in southeastern Montana, 
and Yellowtail Dam will be constructed 
across the Big Horn River, about three- 
fourths of a mile above the mouth of Big 
Horn Canyon, 35 miles southwest of Hardin, 
Mont.; and 

Whereas Big Horn Canyon is the passage- 
way of the Big Horn River between the 
northern end of the Big Horn Mountains and 
the Pryor Mountains. For more than 50 
miles Yellowtail Dam Reservoir will lie 
within the rugged, inaccessible canyon, the 
steep walls of which tower hundreds of feet 
above the narrow and winding riverbed, 
forming a natural damsite of unique splen- 
dor that will in future years provide Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and the Nation with one 
of the greatest lake recreation areas in the 
Western Hemisphere; and 

Whereas the backed-up waters of Yellow- 
tail Dam will flood no presently used or 
usable land, which alone makes it one of the 
most desirable and economical of damsites 
available; and 

Whereas the United States Bureau of Rec- 
lamation was authorizéd by section 9 of the 
Flood-Control Act of 1944 as a part of the 
Missouri River Basin project to prepare pre- 
liminary surveys and construction of Yel- 
lowtail Dam; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation has 
long since completed preconstruction work 
at the site of Yellowtail Dam and only awaits 
a congressional appropriation to commence 
work. Design specifications for the dam and 
powerplant are available for immediate use. 
Surveys have been completed of the irriga- 
ble areas and transmission lines. Plans are 
ready for construction of access roads, con- 
struction camp, and other essential base work 
necessary for actual construction to now be 
undertaken; and 

Whereas Yellowtail Dam is designed to pro- 
vide for irrigation, hydroelectric power pro- 
duction, flood control, silt retention, con- 
servation of fish and wild life, recreational 
development and other related beneficial 
uses of value to Montana, Wyoming, and the 
Nation generally; and 

Whereas construction of Yellowtail Dam 
will make possible the irrigation of some 
45,000 acres of new land by gravity flow 
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along the Big Horn River from the Big Horn 
Canyon to approximately 10 miles north of 
the city of Hardin, and supplemental irri- 
gation water will be provided for large areas 
now inadequately served. Because irriga- 
tion of lands along the Big Horn, Powder, 
and Yellowstone Rivers is dependent upon 
pumping, a source of low-cost power is a 
prerequisite toward bringing many acres of 
now unproductive land under the ditch. 
Construction of Yellowtail powerplant will 
make possible the irrigation of many pro- 
posed and desirable projects along these 
three valuable, but in many instances, little 
utilized river areas; and 
Whereas construction of Yellowtail Dam 
offers a priceless solution for equitable inter- 
state use of the waters of the Big Horn 
by the creation of the Yellowtail Reservoir 
on the Montana-Wyoming State boundary 
line; and 
Whereas power-generating facilities to be 
constructed at the damsite will have an in- 
stalled capacity of at least 120,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electrical energy annually. This 
power produced at Yellowtail Dam will be 
available for irrigation pumping, and will 
serve as a part of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s power system, constructed to provide 
power for construction of other develop- 
ments and to supply surplus power to prin- 
cipal load centers to permit its use of old 
and new industries as well as residence— 
rural and urban—of the area; and 
Whereas fish and wild life resources will 
gain by the dam, fishing and hunting, as 
well as the many allied recreational oppor- 
tunities that will most surely follow will 
be of immense value to Montana and Wyo- 
ming, as well as the Nation generally; and 
Whereas Yellowtail Dam as planned will 
be a concrete archetype structure, towering 
some 499 feet above the riverbed, and will 
have a crest length of 1,480 feet and will have 
a storage capacity of 1,366,000 acre-feet; and 
Whereas the construction of Yellowtail 
Dam will attract new industries into south- 
ern Montana and northern Wyoming and 
thereby be of great benefit to the entire 
States of Montana and Wyoming, as well as 
the entire Nation by firming up the econ- 
omy and by supplying cheap power for in- 
dustrial and home use, and this postwar 
period is the time to develop such indus- 
tries: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives of the State of Montana, That 
the Congress of the United States be respect- 
fully urged and requested to make sufficient 
funds available for the construction of Yel- 
lowtail Dam now on the Big Horn River in 
Big Horn County in southeastern Montana; 
Be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be 
also submitted by the secretary of state of 
Montana to the presiding officers of both 
Houses of the National Congress, RICHARD 
Nrxon and Sam RAYBURN, to the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committees and Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
both Houses of the National Congress, to 
the regional director of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and area director of the Indian 
Bureau, both located in Billings, Mont., and 
to the Governor of the State of Wyoming 
and the presiding officers of both houses of 
the Wyoming Legislature. 
Gero. M. Gosman, 
President of the Senate. 
Leo C. GRAYBILL, 
Speaker of the House, 
Approved February 26, 1955. 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate two joint resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Montana, identical with 
the foregoing, which were referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations.) 
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By Mr. KERR: 
Two concurrent resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to act 
promptly and favorably upon the Washita 
Basin (Okla.) project report 
“Whereas the Washita River Basin in Okla- 

homa is one of the most fertile in our State 

and Nation; and 

“Whereas the people of this great valley 
very frequently suffer heavy loss of life and 
property because of recurring disastrous 
floods; and 

“Whereas following such disastrous floods 
there are long periods of protracted droughts, 
resulting in heavy loss of crops, excessive 
shortages of water for domestic, municipal, 
and industrial supplies, and greatly jeopard- 
izing the health, welfare, and economy of the 
valley; and 

“Whereas for many years the several agen- 
cies of the Federal Government have been 
making surveys and studies of the problems 
in the Washita Basin; and 

“Whereas on July 25, 1953, the Secretary 
of the Interior did transmit the Washita 

River Subbasin, Red River Basin, Okla. and 

Tex., project report through the Bureau of 

the Budget to the Congress, identified as 

House Document 219, 83d Congress, Ist ses- 

sion, and referred to the Committee on Inte- 

rior and Insular Affairs; and 

“Whereas aforementioned project report 
and plans provide adequately for the protec- 
tion from destructive floods, storage for do- 
mestic, municipal, industrial, and irrigation 
water supplies; and 

“Whereas on March 22 and 27, 1952, the 

Governor of Oklahoma and the Oklahoma 

Planning and Resources Board did approve 

and urge the development of the Washita 

Basin as provided in aforementioned House 

Document 219: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate of the 25th Legis- 

lature of the State of Oklahoma (the House 

of Representatives concurring therein), That 
we respectfully request the Committees on 

Interior and Insular Affairs and the Congress 

of the United States of America to consider 

at the earliest practical date and give their 

approval and to authorize for construction 

the Washita Basin (Okla.) projects. 
“Adopted by the senate the 14th day of 

February 1955. 

“PINK WILLIAMS, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Adopted by the house of representatives 

the 22d day of February 1955. 

B. E. HARKEY, 
“Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives.“ 


— 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 9 


“Concurrent resolution relating to a perma- 
nent location for the Cowboy Hall of 
Fame; respectfully requesting the location 
committee, Cowboy Hall of Fame, to con- 
sider the many advantages of the Will 
Rogers Memorial site, Claremore, Okla., 
as a permanent location for said Cowboy 
Hall of Fame; extending an invitation for 
the establishment of the Cowboy Hall of 
Fame at said site; and directing that cer- 
tified copies of this resolution be mailed 
to the Honorable C. A. Reynolds, chair- 
man, Cowboy Hall of Fame; to each mem- 
ber of the location committee thereof; to 
the Honorable Will Rogers, Jr.; and to all 
other members of the Will Rogers Memo- 
rial Commission; and to the Honorable 
James Hammett, mayor of Claremore, 
Okla. 

“Whereas a location committee of the 
Cowboy Hall of Fame is now giving consid- 
eration to a permanent site for the Cowboy 
Hall of Fame; and 
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“Whereas the Will Rogers Memorial, Clare- 
more, Okla., was an inspiration for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Cowboy Hall of 
Fame; and 

“Whereas the Will Rogers Memorial and 
the proposed Cowboy Hall of Fame are inex- 
tricably related in the folklore of the Ameri- 
can cowboy; and 

“Whereas the city of Claremore, Okla., a 
progressive city of native Americans and one 
of America’s best known and most visited 
cities, is in the heart of “cowboy country” 
and is an ideal location for said Cowboy Hall 
of Fame, offering, among other advantages, 
the following: 

“(1) Home of Will Rogers, native son, 
world citizen, and the greatest cowboy of all 
time; 

“(2) Site of the Will Rogers Memorial, 
having an average of 1,200 visitors daily and 
ranking second only to visitation of Mount 
Vernon; 

“(3) Municipally owned Will Rogers Li- 
brary of approximately 11,500 volumes; 

“(4) Oklahoma’s largest roundup club, 
and ranking in size among the largest in the 
Southwest; 

“(5) Location of the Davis gun collection; 
the largest individual collection of guns in 
the United States; 

“(6) Home of the Oklahoma Military 
Academy; 

“(7) Gucrease Art Museum, in nearby 
Tulsa, which includes the world’s finest col- 
lection of materials relating to the American 
Indian, as well as the finest collections of 
Frederic Remington and Charles Russell 
paintings and sculpture; 

“(8) Excellent highway facilities directly 
serving the Will Rogers Memorial site in- 
clude United States Highway No. 66, the 
Main Street of America, Oklahoma State 
Highway No. 20 connecting United States 
Highways Nos. 77, 169, and 69, and Oklahoma 
State Highway No. 33 connecting Claremore 
with United States Highway No. 169 and 
Oklahoma State Highway No. 33; 

“(9) Nearby the city of Tulsa, Okla., has 
5 airlines operating into and out of the 
municipal airport with 59 daily schedules; 
and 

“Whereas the State of Oklahoma embraces 
@ major portion of ‘cowboy country, United 
States of America,’ and has produced four 
world’s champion all-around cowboys: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 25th Leg- 
islature of the State of Oklahoma (the House 
of Representatives concurring therein): 

“SECTION 1. That the people of the State 
of Oklahoma through the 25th legislature 
do hereby respectfully request the location 
committee of the Cowboy Hall of Fame to 
give serious consideration to the many ad- 
vantages of the Will Rogers site, Claremore, 
Okla., as a permanent location for the Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame, and do hereby extend a 
cordial invitation for the establishment of 
said Cowboy Hall of Fame in the State of 
Oklahoma. > 

“Sec. 2. That a duly certified copy of this 
resolution be mailed to the Honorable C. A. 
Reynolds, chairman, Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
804 West 67th Street Terrace, Kansas City, 
Mo.; to each member of the location com- 
mittee; to the Honorable Will Rogers, Jr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif.; to all other members of 
the Will Rogers Commission; and to the 
Honorable James Hammett, mayor, Clare- 
more, Okla. 

“Adopted by the senate the 22d day of 
February 1955. 

“Pink WILLIAMS, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 24th day of February 1955. 

B. E. Harkey, 
“Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.” 
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IMPORTANCE OF UPHOLDING THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES—RESOLUTION 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday was Town Meeting Day in Ver- 
mont. The people of my home town of 
Putney adopted a resolution in regard 
to standing by the Constitution of the 
United States. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this resolution be printed in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas there are several groups of people, 
both within and without the United States 
of America, which embrace various political 
ideologies, the effects of which are to en- 
slave human beings; and 

Whereas we, the people of Putney, being 
an informed, religious and patriotic people, 
do unequivocally reject all such political 
ideologies: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the people of Putney, 
go on record as firmly believing in, and as 
upholding the Constitution of the United 
States of America; be it further 

Resolved, That we go on record as desir- 
ing to keep and retain, for ourselves and for 
our posterity, all of the liberties, freedoms, 
rights, and privileges now enjoyed by us, 
and guaranteed to us by the Constitution 
of the United States of America; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we go on record as favoring 
a standard of liberties, freedoms, rights, and 
privileges, comparable to our own present 
standard, for all peoples everywhere as soon 
as may be; and be it further 

Resolved, That the town clerk of Putney 
be hereby authorized and instructed to for- 
ward, as soon as possible, a copy of the fore- 
going resolution in its entirety to each of the 
two United States Senators from Vermont, 
namely Senator Arken and Senator FLAN- 
DERS; and to forward a like copy to the con- 
gressional Representative from Vermont, 
namely, Representative PRouTY; and that the 
above resolution, so forwarded, shall have 
clearly indicated thereon that it has been 
approved by the people of Putney, in town 
meeting assembled. 


IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL ROADS— 
RESOLUTION OF MINNESOTA 
STATE ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, a 
resolution adopted by the State Asso- 
ciation of County Commissioners of Min- 
nesota on February 3, 1955, relating to 
the improvement of rural highways. I 
believe this resolution is timely, and 
should be given attention by all Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF STATE ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS, Sr. CLOUD, MINN., FEBRU- 
ARY 3, 1955 
Whereas the FAS program, as it now 

stands, is 50 percent participation by the 

Federal Government and 50 percent partici- 

pation by the county; and 

Whereas the FAS funds allotted to the 
county were meant for and intended to be 
used by said county for the improvement of 
rural highways or farm-to-market roads; and 

Whereas it is becoming more difficult for 
an increasing number of counties to match 
the present FAS fund allotment; 
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Therefore we do hereby respectfully re- 
quest the Commissioner of Highways, United 
States Senators and United States Congress- 
men to work together for effecting legisla- 
tion changing the present Federal law for 
Minnesota to read 75 percent participation 
by the Federal Government and 25 percent 
participation by the county. 

Leo B. GAMBRINO, 
Secretary and Manager. 


EXECUTION OF JEWISH CITIZENS 
BY EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a resolution adopted by 
the Greenfield-Montague Zionist Dis- 
trict, on February 15, 1955, relating to 
the execution of Jewish citizens by the 
Egyptian Government. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GREENFIELD- 
MONTAGUE ZIONIST DISTRICT FEBRUARY 15, 
1955 


Whereas the Egyptian Government in its 
attempt to strengthen its unsettled internal 
position as well as to gain stature abroad, has 
so recently resorted to the hasty execution 
of some of its Jewish citizens after a shock- 
ingly unfair trial by Egypt's supreme mili- 
tary court; and 

Whereas the 11th-hour pleas for clemency 
by the American, French, and other Govern- 
ments fell upon deaf Egyptian ears; and 

Whereas by their haste in carrying out 
these inhuman executions in spite of the 
intervention of the American Government, 
the Government of Premier Nasser has again 
demonstrated its contempt for American 
public opinion; and 

Whereas by the continuation of abuses, 
calculated to harm the State of Israel ever 
since its establishment, in spite of repeated 
gestures of conciliation and goodwill by the 
Israeli Government: Be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Greenfield-Montague 
Zionist District in meeting assembled this 
day goes on record as condemning the 
Egyptian Government in this their latest 
shedding of innocent Jewish blood; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Greenfield-Montague 
Zionist District commends the Government 
of the United States for its effort in attempt- 
ing to save the lives of the two Jews in 
Egypt; efforts which were so unsuccessful 
as to highlight the contempt of Egypt for 
American public opinion and democratic 
concepts. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

H. R. 3952. An act to amend the cotton 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
with an amendment (Report No. 47). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

S. 1325. A bill to amend the tobacco mar- 
keting quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
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S. 1326. A bill to amend the tobacco mar- 
keting quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; and 

S. 1327. A bill to amend the tobacco mar- 
keting quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 1328. A bill for the relief of Doreen 
Tsung-tao Chen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1329. A bill to require certain specifica- 
tions to be included in star route and screen 
vehicle service contracts and in advertise- 
ments for bids on such contracts; and 

S. 1830. A bill relating to the renewal and 
adjustment of star route and screen vehicle 
service contracts; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 1331. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery in the State of Arizona; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MCNAMARA: 

S. 1332. A bill for the relief of Samuel 

Chalut; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. MURRAY, 
Mr, MANSFIELD, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr, 
O'MAHONEY, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
Cuavez, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. Gore, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. Hitt, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KERR, Mr. 
KILGORE, Mr. LANGER, Mr. LEHMAN, 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. McNamara, Mr. 
NEELY, Mr. Scorr, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
Mr. SYMINGTON, and Mr. YOuNG): 

S. 1333. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the Hells 
Canyon Dam on the Snake River between 
Idaho and Oregon, and for related purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks by Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1334. A bill for the relief of Harry Hume 
Ainsworth; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1335. A bill to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall investigate and 
report to the Congress as to the advisability 
of establishing Huron Cemetery, Kansas 
City, Kans., as a national monument; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CARLSON (for himself and 
Mr. THYE): 

S. 1336. A bill to provide for a refund or 
credit for tax on gasoline used or resold for 
certain farm equipment; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cartson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

S. 1337. A bill for the relief of Joseph Vys- 
kocil; 

S. 1338. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garete Schober Frugia; and 

S. 1339. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Betty 
M. Boyersmith; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for him- 
self and Mr. DANIEL): 

S. 1340. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
by quitclaim deed of certain land to the 
Brownsville Navigation District of Cameron 
County, Tex.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

S. 1341. A bill to require that the budget 
shall include each year a special analysis of 
certain long-term construction and devel- 
opment projects; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bripcks when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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S. 1342. A bill for the relief of Sayoko 
Fujimoto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1343. A bill to require bills and resolu- 
tions authorizing appropriations reported by 
committees of Congress to be accompanied 
by an estimate of the probable cost of the 
legislation; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bripces when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

S. 1344. A bill to extend the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system to den- 
tists; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Brinces when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KERR: 

S. 1345. A bill to readjust equitably the 
retirement benefits of certain individuals on 
the Emergency Officers’ Retired List, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1346. A bill for the relief of Col. Ben- 
jamin Axelroad; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 1347. A bill for the relief of Jose Ar- 
riaga-Marin; and 

S. 1348. A bill for the relief of Anna Jer- 
man Bonito; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1349. A bill to establish an internal 
revenue district consisting solely of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

S. 1350. A bill for the relief of Guiseppi 
Castrogiovanni, his wife and child; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1351. A bill to provide a means where- 
by domestic producers who are injured by 
increased imports resulting from trade- 
agreements concessions may obtain prefer- 
ences in bidding for Government contracts; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HuMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1352. A bill for the relief of A. J. Crozat, 
Jr.; and 

S. 1353. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jean- 
nette S. Hamilton; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1354. A bill to provide that one floating 
ocean station shall be maintained at all 
times in the Gulf of Mexico to provide storm 
warnings for States bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PURTELL: 

S. 1355. A bill for the relief of William 
Luke Phalen; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 1356. A bill to confer jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims of the United States to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of Trent Trust Co., Ltd., Honolulu, 
T. H.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

S. 1357. A bill for the relief of Ingeburg 
Edith Stallings (nee Nitzki); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS (for himself and Mr. 
HRUSKA) : 

S. 1358. A bill to authorize modification of 
the flood control project for Missouri River 
agricultural levee unit 513-512-R, Richard- 
son County, Nebr.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 1359. A bill to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act to require the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to come into agreement 
with the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry of the Senate, and the Committee on 
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Agriculture of the House of Representatives 
with respect to any sale, exchange, grant, or 
transfer, in excess of 1,500 acres, of land ac- 
quired by the United States under title III 
of such act; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

S. 1360. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide for re- 
funds to farmers of the amounts of tax paid 
on gasoline used by them in farming opera- 
tions; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1361. A bill for the relief of Margaretta 
Zwack; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

S. 1362. A bill for the relief of William 
Luke Phalen; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. MILLIKIN: 

S. 1368. A bill for the relief of George B. 
Cox; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 1364. A bill for the relief of Elli Yorgi- 
yadis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvanid: 

S. 1365. A bill to amend section 4091 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to imposition of tax upon lubricating oils), 
and to amend section 6416 (b) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
overpayments of tax); to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1366. A bill for the relief of the Ohio 
Casualty Insurance Co.; 

S. 1867. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Jacoe; and 

S. 1368. A bill for the relief of Pedro P. 

Dagamac; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
S. 1369. A bill to amend section 302 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. BUTLER) : 

S. 1370. A bill to amend Public Law 410, 
78th Congress, with regard to compensation 
for overtime, Sunday, and holiday work of 
employees of the United States Public Health 
Service, Foreign Quarantine Division; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MacNuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 1971. A bill to promote an agricultural 
development program under title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1372. A bill to amend the act of April 6, 
1949, to extend the period for emergency 
assistance to farmers and stockmen; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. 
WELKER, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. YOUNG, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. NEUBERGER, and Mr. 
BARRETT) : 

S. 1373. A bill to promote the economic 
use of Indian lands, alleviate and adjust the 
heirship problem involved in Indian trust 
or restricted allotments, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1374. A bill to provide for the termina- 
tion of Government operations which are in 
competition with private enterprise; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 1375. A bill for the relief of Pingfong 
Ngo Chung and Pearl Wah Chung; and 

S. 1376. A bill for the relief of Emil Arens; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1377. A bill to further define the na- 
tional transportation policy; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MacNuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1378. A bill to clarify and consolidate 
the authority to require the establishment, 
maintenance, and operation of aids to mari- 
time navigation on fixed structures in or 
over navigable waters of the United States; 

S. 1379. A bill to amend the definition of 
“airman” in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1380. A bill to authorize the imposition 
of civil penalties for violation of the security 
provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania (for 
himself, Mr. Kerr, and Mr. POTTER) : 

S. 1381. A bill to incorporate the Society 
of the 28th Division; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Martin of Penn- 
sylvania when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 1382. A bill for the relief of Homer E. 
Flynt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1383. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to facilitate and simplify the work 
of the Forest Service, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 82); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. STENNIS when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and Mr. 
EASTLAND) : 

S. 1384. A bill to provide that the Secretary 
of the Army shall return certain mineral 
interests, in land acquired by him for flood- 
control purposes, to the former owners of 
such land; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. J. Res. 54. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1955, General Pulas- 
ki’s Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REFUND OR CREDIT FOR TAX ON 
GASOLINE USED FOR CERTAIN 
FARM EQUIPMENT 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide a refund or credit on gasoline 
used or resold for certain farm equip- 
ment. 

The Congress originally enacted the 
Federal gasoline tax in 1932 for pur- 
poses of general revenue. Despite this 
fact the concept has gradually evolved 
that the purpose of the tax is to finance 
highway construction. 

This concept was crystallized by the 
enactment of the 1954 Federal Aid to 
Highway Act. The message from the 
President, the hearings in the Public 
Works Committees of both Houses, and 
the debate on the floor of both Houses, 
include numerous references to the ef- 
fect that the amount appropriated for 
highways by the Federal Government 
should be equal to the amount estimated 
to be available from the Federal gasoline 
tax. The amount that was authorized 
by the 1954 act was in fact equal to the 
estimate of the revenue from the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax. 

The Congress has, therefore, for all 
practical purposes, established the prin- 
ciple that the Federal gasoline tax is to 
provide revenue to build highways, Even 
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though the money collected from the 
gasoline tax is not formally earmarked 
for this purpose, the net effect is the 
same. 

Since the Federal gasoline tax is con- 
sidered as a use tax, that is, a tax for 
using the highways, then it is clearly 
inconsistent to collect the tax on gaso- 
line used for nonhighway purposes. 

The major form of nonhighway use 
of gasoline is on farms. Gasoline used 
on a farm is one of a number of farm 
production supplies—gasoline, farm ma- 
chinery, insecticides, feed, fertilizer, and 
soon. There is no relationship whatso- 
ever between these production supplies 
and the use of highways. It would be 
just as illogical to tax fertilizer and to 
use the tax for building highways as it 
would be to tax gasoline used on the 
farm for this purpose. I do not know of 
any other industry in which a produc- 
tion supply is taxed to build highways. 

Looked at in another way, gasoline 
used on a farm is a source of power. If 
power used on the farm is to be taxed 
to build highways, it would be just as 
equitable to tax power used in other in- 
dustries to build highways. We might, 
for example, tax coal, or electricity, or 
oil, or natural gas, or diesel fuel, and 
use the money thus acquired to build 
highways. But it would not be logical to 
tax these sources of power for this pur- 
pose. Nor is it equitable or logical to 
tax gasoline used on the farm to build 
highways. 

The taxation of non-highway-used 
gasoline to build highways is, in my 
opinion, inequitable, illogical, and dis- 
criminatory. 

Many of us who have served in various 
capacities in State government will re- 
member that the same issue has been 
fought over in the State legislatures. In 
most States non-highway-used gasoline 
is exempt from the State gasoline tax. 
The only States in which the State tax 
is not refunded for non-highway-used 
gasoline are Vermont, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming. I understand that in two of these 
States, Utah and Wyoming, there is a 
considerable likelihood that nonhighway 
use of gasoline may be exempted from 
the State gasoline tax in the near future. 

The reasons which have impelled 45 
State legislatures to exempt nonhighway 
use of gasoline from the State gasoline 
tax, are the same as the reasons which 
should cause the Congress to exempt 
nonhighway use of gasoline from the 
Federal gasoline tax, that is, that it is 
plainly discriminatory to place on one 
class of citizens a tax for building high- 
ways that is not placed on other classes 
of citizens. 

Farmers should pay their fair share 
of the cost of building highways, as 
measured by their use of the highways. 
They should pay both the State and Fed- 
eral gasoline tax on gasoline used on the 
highways. But merely because gasoline 
happens to be the major source of power 
for farm production is no reason why 
farmers should pay the gasoline tax on 
gasoline that is not used on the high- 
ways. 

It does not seem to me that the ad- 
ministration of this exemption repre- 
sents any particular problem, ‘There 
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is no reason why the farmer, in applying 
for his refund of the State gasoline tax 
used for nonhighway purposes, should 
not, at the same time and on the same 
form, apply for a refund of the Federal 
tax paid for non-highway-used gasoline. 
The State agencies administering this 
program could merely act as fiscal agents 
for the Federal Government in this con- 
nection. I see no particular difficulty in 
the State and Federal tax administra- 
tors entering into arrangements where- 
by this could be accomplished without 
particular difficulty. And even if some 
difficulties were involved, this is no rea- 
son why the Congress should continue 
this inequitable tax treatment, 

I expect some of my colleagues will 
want to ask, What is to prevent the 
farmer from including in his application 
for a refund a portion of his gasoline 
purchases used for highway purposes? 
The State governments have, over the 
years, developed techniques for auditing 
applications for refunds to prevent such 
abuse. Even if a few farmers do apply 
for more refund than they should have 
on the basis of nonhighway use, this is 
far more than offset by the fact that 
during many months of the year farm- 
ers do not buy enough gasoline to go to 
the trouble of applying for a refund on 
that portion of such gasoline used for 
nonhighway purposes. Thus, farmers as 
a group will continue to pay their fair 
share of the cost of building highways. i 

Iam surprised at the fact that farmers 
have been fairly quiet over this inequi- 
table situation in years past. I expect 
that the reason this is so is that most 
farmers have considered the Federal 
gasoline tax to. be a temporary tax, and, 
since it would be terminated eventually, 
there was no purpose in becoming too 
concerned about the situation. But now 
that the Congress has extended the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax year after year, increas- 
ing interest in correcting the inequity is 
developing. In the past few months I 
have received many letters from farmers 
on this situation. It appears to me that 
their case is fully justified and that the 
Congress has a responsibility to take ac- 
tion to eliminate this discrimination at 
the earliest feasible date. 

Some of my colleagues may agree that 
nonhighway use of gasoline should be 
exempted from the Federal gasoline tax, 
but argue that this is not the time to re- 
duce taxes. I would say to them that 
this is not a tax reduction, but, rather is 
a correction of an obvious inequity that 
the Congress should have corrected 
many years ago. - 

For these reasons, I am introducing a 
bill to provide for the exemption of gaso- 
line used for nonhighway purposes from 
the Federal gasoline tax. Similar bills 
have been introduced in the House. I 
hope that the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee will give such bills their early 
consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the Rec- 
orp, following my remarks, and that, in 
addition, a letter from the American 
Farm Bureau Federation on this sub- 
ject, and a letter from the Kansas Farm 
Bureau at Manhattan, Kans., be printed 
in the REcorp as a part of my remarks. + 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and let- 
ters will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1336) to provide for a re- 
fund or credit for tax on gasoline used 
or resold for certain farm equipment, in- 
troduced by Mr. CARLSON, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 6416 (b) 
(2) (H) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to special uses in which tax- 
payments considered overpayments) is here- 
by amended by striking out the period at 
the end of subparagraph (H) and inserting 
“; and”; and by adding after subparagraph 
(H) the following new subparagraph: “(I) 
In the case of gasoline taxable under sec- 
tion 4081, used or resold as fuel for the op- 
eration or propulsion of farm equipment.” 

Sec. 2. Effective date: The amendment 
made by section 1 of this act shall be ef- 
fective with respect to gasoline used or re- 
sold on or after the first day of the first 
month beginning more than 10 days after 
the effective date of this act. 


The letters, presented by Mr. CARLSON, 
are as follows: 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1955. 


Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CARLSON: The American 
Farm Bureau Federation has long favored 
termination of the Federal gasoline tax, thus 
leaving this source of revenue available to 
the States. 

Until such time as the Federal gasoline 
tax is terminated, we recommend an exemp- 
tion from taxation for gasoline used for non- 
highway purposes. 

Although the Federal gasoline tax was 
originally adopted to provide general reve- 
nues, the concept has been gradually adopted 
that the purpose of the tax is to finance high- 
way construction. Current discussions of 
the Clay committee report and other pro- 
posals for an expanded highway construction 
program, all involve the idea that gasoline 
tax revenues are the source of highway fi- 
nancing. 

We submit that to continue to tax gasoline 
used for nonhighway purposes to build high- 
ways is inequitable. Gasoline used for non- 
highway purposes is no more related to the 
use of highways than fuel oil or coal used 
for heating buildings. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
respectfully recommends that at an early 
date in the current Congress that hearings 
be held by the Senate Finance Committee on 
the proposal that nonhighway used gasoline 
be exempt from the Federal gasoline tax. 

Very sincerely, 
Marr Triccs, 
Assistant Legislative Director. 


Kansas FARM BUREAU, 
Manhattan, Kans., February 8, 1955. 
Senator Frank CARLSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CARLSON: Since the Federal 
gasoline tax at the 2-cent rate will expire 
April 1, 1955, legislation to provide for exten- 
sion will undoubtedly be considered in the 
near future. 

Kansas Farm Bureau was willing to go 
along with the Federal gasoline tax at the 
time it was originally adopted as a means of 
financing necessary war effort with the idea 
that it would be only a temporary measure 
used not only for road purposes but other 
activities as well. The thinking is that a 
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gasoline tax should be left to the State legis- 
latures as a method of financing road con- 
struction and maintenancee by the States 
and counties. 

It now appears that Federal financing of 
roads with some of the funds raised by a gas- 
oline tax is to be a permanent policy of our 
National Government. If this policy is to 
continue, and so long as it does continue, 
that part of our gasoline consumption which 
is used for nonhighway purposes should be 
exempt from a Federal tax. 

To impose a special tax on nonhighway 
gasoline for building roads is as unrealistic 
as it would be to impose a special tax on any 
other material used in the production of any 
commodity including agriculture commod- 
ities. Some method of exempting nonhigh- 
way gasoline from this tax must be found. 
This might be done by exemption or by a 
refund system as now practiced by many 
States. Arrangements could be made with 
the States, whereby a refund of the Federal 
tax might be applied for and paid along with 
the State. 

We know that none of our Kansas congres- 
sional delegation are on the House Ways and 


Means Committee where the extension of the 


gasoline tax will first be considered. But 
we also know that you may be in a position 
to exert some influence with the House com- 
mittee. With your knowledge of the history 
of gasoline taxes in Kansas, you realize that 
Kansas farmers are very much opposed to 
taxing gasoline which is not used on roads, 
regardless of whether the tax is State or 
Federal. To do otherwise is to burden farm- 
ers with an added heavy production cost to 
further aggravate the cost-price squeeze. 
Kansas stands near the top in the use of 
gasoline for agriculture production. 

Many Congressmen will not have the direct 
interest in this issue that you have. We 
must depend on our representation from 
agricultural areas to explain the discrimi- 
nation effected through a special tax on non- 
highway gasoline used for road purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. I. BOONE, 
President. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr, CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to ask the 
distinguished author of the bill to per- 
mit me to join with him as a cosponsor 
of the bill. I think the proposed legis- 
lation which the Senator has introduced 
is most appropriate, and I should like to 
be associated with the bill as cosponsor. 

Mr, CARLSON. I would be most 
pleased to have the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota be a cosponsor. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO BUDGETARY AND FISCAL MAT- 
TERS OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, two 
bills relating to the budgetary and fiscal 
matters of the Federal Government. 

I am privileged to introduce them in 
the Senate as companion bills to meas- 
ures introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the distinguished Member 
from the 24th District of California, the 
Honorable GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB. 

Briefiy, one bill would require that 
each bill reported by a committee of the 
Congress which would authorize the ap- 
propriation of moneys from the Treasury 
must be accompanied by a printed report 
which shall include an estimate from the 
department, or other agency concerned, 
of the probable cost of carrying out the 
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legislation proposed in such bill or reso- 
lution. 

The other bill would require the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to provide the Con- 
gress each year with a special analysis 
of certain long-term construction and 
development projects. 

It is my opinion, Mr. President, that 
these two pieces of proposed legislation 
are vital to the proper function of the 
Congress. There has long been a criti- 
cal need for the Congress to know to 
what extent the taxpayer has been com- 
mitted to expenditures, annually, over 
long periods of time. This is particularly 
true in the case of great construction and 
development projects. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. BRIDGES, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred, as follows: 

To the Committee on Appropriations: 

S. 1341. A bill to require that the budget 
shall include each year a special analysis of 
certain long-term construction and develop- 
ment projects. 

To the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration: 

S. 1343. A bill to require bills and resolu- 
tions authorizing appropriations reported by 
committees of Congress to be accompanied 
by an estimate of the probable cost of the 
legislation. 


EXTENSION OF FEDERAL OLD-AGE 
AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE SYS- 
TEM TO DENTISTS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
amending the Social Security Act so as 
to extend the benefits of the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system 
to our Nation’s. dentists. 

During the 2d session of the 83d Con- 
gress, this proposal was voted favorably 
by the House of Representatives but 
failed to win approval from the Senate 
Finance Committee. Recently dental 
societies have conducted polls in many 
of the 48 States on this subject. Their 
members have favored the adoption of 
this retirement plan by ratios of up to 
8 to 1. 

The number of persons eligible for 
inclusion under social security has in- 
creased by more than 10 million during 
the past year. I am firmly of the opin- 
ion that our Nation’s dentists are fully 
deserving of this opportunity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1344) to extend the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
system to dentists, introduced by Mr. 
BRIDGES, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


PROPOSED RECIPROCAL TRADE 
CASUALTIES ACT OF 1955 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to be known as the Reciprocal Trade 
Casualties Act of 1955, designed to cush- 
ion the impact of an expanded world- 
trade policy which may be felt by some 
segments of the American economy. 
The bill was originally introduced by the 
Honorable Henry S. Russ, Member 
from Wisconsin, It is a pleasure for me 
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to associate myself with Mr. Russ and 
to publicly pay tribute to him for his 
imagination. 

The House of Representatives has al- 
ready passed a bill to renew and expand 
our reciprocal-trade-agreements pro- 
gram. It is my hope that the Senate will 
soon follow suit. Our Nation requires 
an expanded world trade and we know 
that the peace of the world depends upon 
increased commerce and industrial ex- 
change. An ever larger amount of 
American industry is export oriented. 
The prosperity of these export indus- 
tries and our American economy de- 
pends in the long run on the ability of 
the other nations to earn the dollars to 
buy our exports. We also appreciate 
that lower tariffs help the American 
consumer. 

These comments are accurate and 
pertinent in the general. In the specific, 
unfortunately, a number of individuals, 
companies, and occasional communities 
suffer if imports to the United States 
increase. ‘The legislative process in a 
democracy concerns itself with the spe- 
cific, Mr. President, as well as with the 
general. We, therefore, have the re- 
sponsibility to do what we can to prevent 
the individual specific injury as much 
as possible. 

Earlier in the session it was a privilege 
for me to join with the distinguished 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy] in introducing a bill to pro- 
vide some assistance to individuals, com- 
munities and industries jeopardized by 
lowering of trade barriers. The bill I 
introduce today is presented in the same 
spirit and with the same objective. It 
is designed specifically to provide im- 
port-endangered companies with certain 
advantages on Government procurement, 
and is in my judgment a supplement to 
the original Humphrey-Kennedy-Wil- 
liams bill, S. 51. 

The bill, in brief, provides that any 
domestic producer found by the Tariff 
Commission to be in danger by foreign 
imports may receive a certificate en- 
titling it to a percentage advantage—up 
to 25 percent—in its bids for Govern- 
ment contracts. The idea is to provide 
an oxygen tent so that a company may 
keep busy and solvent while it finds new 
products which can sustain it in the long 
pull. The certificate would be good only 
for a limited period, while the company 
energetically sought to develop new 
products which could withstand compe- 
tition. With the Government purchas- 
ing many billion dollars a year worth of 
materials, a percentage advantage of this 
type could be of real significance in tid- 
ing a hard-pressed producer over a tran- 
Sition period. 

We have a responsibility to concern 
ourselves with these specific problems 
raised by expanded world trade, because 
every company that goes out of business 
and every industry that is seriously im- 
paired and every individual who loses 
his job thereby, to that extent dimin- 
ishes the strength of our Nation. We 
thereby lose savings, management, skill, 
and many economic and spiritual values 
associated with jobs, families and com- 
munity living. 

The principle of sharing burdens is a 
well-established one in the American 
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society. The bill now at the desk would 
take the costs of a liberalized trade poli- 
cy off the shoulders of a few isolated in- 
dustries and spread that cost over the 
entire Nation as it should be. If we can 
accomplish this objective, we can move 
closer to our goal, a goal so ably charac- 
terized by the distinguished Member 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], as “trade 
without tears.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1351) to provide a means 
whereby domestic producers who are in- 
jured by increased imports resulting 
from trade agreement concessions may 
obtain preferences in bidding for Gov- 
ernment contracts, introduced by Mr. 
HUMPHREY, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 


OVERTIME COMPENSATION FOR 


CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF PUBLIC 


HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
Public Law 410, 78th Congress, with re- 
gard to compensation for overtime, Sun- 
day, and holiday work of employees of 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Foreign Quarantine Division. 

During the 2d session of the 83d Con- 
gress, legislation was approved by the 
Congress, at the request of ocean-ship- 
ping and other transportation interests, 
to adjust overtime pay rates for night, 
Sunday, and holiday inspections by em- 
ployees of the Public Health Service at 
the various quarantine stations. The 
legislation did not receive Presidential 
approval and hence was not enacted into 
law. 

In a statement explaining his refusal 
to approve the measure, President Eisen- 
hower stated that “the claims of the 
shipowners for out-of-hours service have 
merit” and declared that “the problems 
which the bill seeks to solve are real and 
pressing.” The Chief Executive further 
stated that he intended “to have these 
problems further explored,” and prom- 
ised a study of effective means to co- 
ordinate overtime pay for all inspection- 
al services, 

As the President so well made clear, 
the problems in the field of quarantine 
inspection are real and pressing, particu- 
larly with respect to ocean-cargo ves- 
sels and tankers. Because of weather 
and other conditions beyond their con- 
trol, such vessels, and sometimes even 
the passenger liners, cannot reach port 
during the regularly prescribed daytime 
hours. Yet it may cost the owners as 
much as $5,000 if a vessel has to lay over 
until next day for quarantine inspec- 
tions. 

As is well known, operating costs for 
American vessels are extremely high in 
comparison to those of competing for- 
eign ships. It is difficult enough to meet 
this low-cost foreign competition with- 
out running into additional quarantine- 
inspection costs every time a vessel fails 
to reach port before 6 p. m. 

Inasmuch, also, as there has been no 
information forthcoming as to the re- 
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sults of the promised Presidential study, 
I consider the need so pressing that I 
have prepared a modified bill which 
merely seeks to place the Quarantine In- 
spection Service on an equality with sim- 
ilar inspection staffs of Customs and the 
Immigration Service with respect to 
overtime compensation. 

All these employees are subject to 24- 
hour call and, as the President so justly 
stated, the Public Health group’s claims 
for equal treatment with other inspec- 
tional groups have much merit. 

Incidentally, the vessel owners for 
whom the overtime quarantine inspec- 
tions will be made are quite willing to 
reimburse the Government for the full 
amount of overtime compensation paid, 
and this is provided for in the bill. 

In view of the urgency of the matter, 
I sincerely hope that prompt considera- 
tion of the bill will ke afforded in com- 
mittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1370) to amend Public 
Law 410, 78th Congress, with regard to 
compensation for overtime, Sunday, and 
holiday work of employees of the United 
States Public Health Service, Foreign 
Quarantine Division, introduced by Mr. 
Macnuson (for himself and Mr. Bur- 
LER), was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


TO FURTHER DEFINE THE NA- 
TIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to further define the national trans- 
portation policy. This is the so-called 
antiracketeering amendment to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. Its purpose is 
to establish as a matter of policy the in- 
tent of Congress that the transportation 
industry, insofar as it is subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, shall be kept 
free of terrorism, extortion, racketeer- 
ing, or similar unlawful tactics. 

This proposed legislation springs from 
recommendations contained in the third 
interim report of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime in In- 
terstate Commerce. Its principal spon- 
sor was the late Senator Lester C. Hunt, 
of Wyoming, who was a member of the 
Special Crime Committee. 

Bills similar to the one which I am 
introducing today were introduced in the 
82d and 83d Congresses; they were 
promptly reported favorably by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and passed the Senate. For 
reasons unknown to me, however, the 
legislation on this subject never was re- 
ported from the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 
either the 82d or 83d Congress. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I in- 
tend to ask for speedy consideration of 
this antiracketeering legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1377) to further define the 
national transportation policy, intro- 
duced by Mr. MAGNUSON, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF AIDS TO CER- 
TAIN MARITIME NAVIGATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to clarify and consolidate the au- 
thority to require the establishment, 
maintenance, and operation of aids to 
maritime navigation on fixed structures 
in or over navigable waters of the United 
States. 

I ask that there be printed in the 
Recorp at this point a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury outlining the 
purpose and background of this proposed 
legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1378) to clarify and con- 
solidate the authority to require the es- 
tablishment, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of aids to maritime navigation on 
fixed structures in or over navigable 
waters of the United States, introduced 
by Mr. Macnuson (by request), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 10, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sm: There is transmitted herewith a draft 
of a proposed bill to clarify and consoli- 
date the authority to require the establish- 
ment, maintenance, and operation of aids 
to maritime navigation on fixed structures 
in or over navigable waters of the United 
States, 

The proposed legislation would amend 
section 85 of title 14, United States Code, 
to place in the Secretary of the Department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating the 
duty to prescribe and enforce necessary and 
reasonable regulations, for the protection of 
maritime navigation, concerning lights and 
other signals required on fixed structures 
in or over navigable waters of the United 
States. The amended section would contain 
penalty provisions. 

A description of present diversity in au- 
thority is contained in the enclosure. It 
is believed desirable to concentrate in one 
agency the responsibility for prescribing and 
enforcing the requirements as to the lights 
and signals of these structures. The Coast 
Guard, which now has primary responsi- 
bility with respect to aids to maritime navi- 
gation generally, would appear to be the 
logical agency. Since the amended section 
is limited in its effect to the protection of 
maritime navigation, it would not in any 
way interfere with the existing authority of 
the Secretary of the Army to prescribe op- 
erating lights and signals for bridges. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. A simi- 
lar proposed bill has been transmitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this proposed 
legislation to the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
H. CHAPMAN ROSE, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


MEMORANDUM ACCOMPANYING A DRAFT BILL 
To AMEND 14 U. S. C. 85 


As background information for the pro- 
posed amendment to section 85 of title 14, 
an explanation of the present diversity of 
authority in connection with the lights and 
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signals on various types of fixed structures 
is contained herein. 

The act of August 7, 1882 (22 Stat. 309) 
and the act of March 23, 1906, as amended 
(34 Stat. 85; 33 U. S. C. 494) required owners 
and operators of bridges approved for con- 
struction under those acts to maintain, at 
their own expense such lights and other sig- 
nals as prescribed by the Coast Guard. The 
General Bridge Act of 1946, as amended (60 
Stat. 847; 33 U. S. C. 525-533), does not con- 
tain such a provision, While the Chief of 
Engineers and the Secretary of the Army 
may include compliance with Coast Guard 
requirements as a condition of maintenance 
and operation of a bridge under this later 
act, the Coast Guard does not now have 
specific statutory authority to control the 
navigational lights and signals on bridges 
approved for construction after August 2, 
1946. 

With respect to dams over navigable waters 
of the United States, the Federal Power 
Commission, under section 18 of the Federal 
Water Power Act, as amended (41 Stat. 1073; 
16 U. S. C. 811), is authorized to require 
licensees to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate at their own expense such lights and 
signals as may be directed by the Secretary 
of the Army. 

In connection with the lighting or mark- 
ing of fixed structures other than bridges 
or dams, the authority for the Coast Guard 
to require certain lights and signals thereon 
is now derived from clauses in individual 
construction permits issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Army pursuant to authority 
contained in the act of August 18, 1894, as 
amended (28 Stat. 362; 33 U. S. C. 1). 

Proposed legislation similar to the present 
bill was introduced in the 81st Congress 
and was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, but action was not completed thereon 
by the Senate. At that time, the Corps of 
Engineers informally indicated that the De- 
partment of the Army would be in favor of 
such legislation. 


AMENDMENT OF DEFINITION OF 
“AIRMAN” IN CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
ACT OF 1938 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 

request of the Secretary of Commerce, 

I introduce for appropriate reference a 

bill to amend the definition of “airman” 

in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

I ask that there be printed in the 
Recorp at this point a letter from Sec- 
retary Weeks explaining the purpose of 
this proposed legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1379) to amend the defi- 
nition of “airman” in the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Macnuson (by re- 
quest), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, February 9, 1955. 
Hon. RIcHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: It is requested that 
the enclosed proposed bill to amend the defi- 
nition of “airman” in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes, be intro- 
duced in the Senate at your earliest con- 
venience. 

As presently defined in section 1 (6) of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 (49 U. S. C. 401 
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(6)), the term “airman” includes, among 
other aeronautical occupations, “any indi- 
vidual who is directly in charge of the in- 
spection, maintenance, overhauling, or re- 
pair of aircraft” or their components, Sec- 
tion 610 (a) (2) of the act declares that it 
is illegal “for any person to serve * * * as 
an airman * * * without an airman certifi- 
cate” issued by the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics of this Department. Thus all 
mechanics in charge of inspection, mainte- 
nance, overhauling, or repair of aircraft or 
their components in the United States must 
hold a certificate of competency issued by 
the Administrator. In consequence of this 
rigid provision of the act, some mechanics 
and repairmen are required to hold certifi- 
cates although no substantial public inter- 
est requires it. 

Aircraft manufacturers must employ cer- 
tificated mechanics to repair their own prod- 
ucts, although there is no such requirement 
with respect to the original production of 
the same article. Obviously a manufacturer 
who has demonstrated his ability to main- 
tain the quality of his product under a Civil 
Aeronautics Administration production cer- 
tificate is qualified to repair, restore, or re- 
build the same product at his own factory. 

Repair stations performing a great variety 
of special services to aircraft are also cer- 
tiflcated by the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics. The qualifications of the employees 
are checked upon the initial application for 
the certificate, and the maintenance of a 
qualified staff, and of high standards in 
work done, is requisite to its retention, 
Since employee qualifications are cumula- 
tively passed upon in connection with this 
Government certification and inspection 
program, it is unnecessary duplication to re- 
quire in addition a check upon, and a cer- 
tification of, the qualifications of the indi- 
vidual supervisory employees. 

It is our opinion, therefore, that aviation 
safety does not require the certification 
either of mechanics who work for a manu- 
facturer on aircraft and aircraft components 
which he produces, or of employees of a cer- 
tificated repair station. The enclosed pro- 
posed bill would amend section 1 (6) of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 so as to author- 
ize the Civil Aeronautics Board to except 
persons so employed from the definition of 
“airman.” This change would permit the 
elimination of regulation and control of 
these occupations where Government super- 
vision serves no useful purpose. The De- 
partment of Commerce, therefore, recom- 
mends early and favorable consideration of 
this proposed legislation by the Congress. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that it would interpose no objection 
to the submission of this proposed legisla- 
tion to the Congress for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


CIVIL PENALTIES FOR VIOLATION 
OF SECURITY PROVISIONS OF 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT OF 1938 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Secretary of Commerce, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize the imposition of civil 
penalties for violation of the security 
provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
oi 1938. 

I ask that there be printed in the 
Recorp at this point a letter from Secre- 
tary Weeks explaining the purpose of 
this proposed legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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The bill (S. 1380) to authorize the im- 
position of civil penalties for violation of 
the security provisions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Macnuson (by 
request), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, February 16, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. PRESIDENT: It is requested that 
the enclosed draft of a bill be introduced in 
the Senate at your convenience, The pur- 
pose of the proposal ts: “To authorize the 
imposition of civil penalties for violation of 
the security provisions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, and for other purposes.” 

Following the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, legislation was enacted authorizing 
the Secretary of Commerce, upon the direc- 
tion of the President, to exercise control of 
th> flight of aircraft over certain areas for 
national security purposes. (64 Stat. 825; 
title XII, Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended; 49 U. S. C. 701-705.) Thereafter, 
an Executive order was issued by the Presi- 
dent (Executive Order No. 10197, December 
21, 1950), directing the Secretary to put the 
program into effect. At present the only 
sanctions which may be applied for viola- 
tions of the security regulations which have 
been issued by the Secretary under that au- 
thority are either (1) suspension or revoca- 
tion of the offender's pilot certificate or 
operating authority, or (2) in the case of 
willful offenses, criminal penalties. In most 
eases, neither of these sanctions is appro- 
priate. 

To an airline or other commercial pilot, 
suspension or revocation means loss of earn- 
ings, and to the air transport industries, loss 
of essential man-hours of skilled services. 
Suspension of the operating certificate of a 
carrier, for example, means loss of essential 
transportation service to the Nation. These 
results are both inappropriate to the times 
and too severe for the usual offense. 

Criminal penalties are even more drastic, 
and thus even less appropriate in most of 
the cases presented. In any event, criminal 
intent is usually lacking in these cases, 
which generally involve some unauthorized 
ertry into an air defense identification zone 
through oversight or neglect. 

The civil penalty which is the normal 
sanction applied for minor violations of 
other safety provisions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 would provide a moderate 
and expeditious remedy more appropriate to 
trese technical violations. An amendment 
to the law is necessary to authorize the 
imposition of that sanction in such cases. 
The attached bill would provide that au- 
thority; it would amend section 901 (a) of 
the act so as to include within those in- 
fractions for which a civil penalty may be 
imposed, any violation of a “rule, regulation, 
or order issued under title XII” of the act. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it has no objection to the transmission of 
this letter and proposed legislation to the 
Co: a 
Sincerely yours, 

SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


INCORPORATION OF SOCIETY OF 
THE 28TH DIVISION 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 

President, on behalf of myself, the dis- 

tinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 

Kerr], and the distinguished Senator 

from Michigan (Mr. Potter], I intro- 
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duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
incorporate the Society of the 28th Divi- 
sion. All three of the sponsors of this 
bill are veterans of that organization, 
and every State in the Union is repre- 
sented in the 28th Division. Fourteen 
Stat2s are represented as the incorpo- 
rators. 

Units of the 28th Division trace their 
history back to the Revolution. It first 
fought as a division in World War I, and 
was the fourth division in the whole 
United States Army in number of cas- 
ualties. It also fought in World War II, 
in Germany, and during the Korean 
conflict, was a part of our occupational 
troops in Germany. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1381) to incorporate the 
Society of the 28th Division, introduced 
by Mr. Martin of Pennsylvania (for 
himself, Mr. Kerr, and Mr. POTTER), was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TIMBER DEVEL- 
OPMENT IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
designed to improve timber development 
in national forests and to simplify the 
work of the Forest Service. This bill 
provides that 10 percent of all moneys 
received from the sale of timber and 
other forest products on the national 
forests during each fiscal year shall be 
available at the end thereof when ap- 
propriated by Congress. The bill fur- 
ther provides that these funds shall 
continue to be available until expended 
under such regulations as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may prescribe within the 
national forests in the States from 
which such receipts are derived for im- 
provement. In other words, the funds 
made available by this proposed bill 
would facilitate needed improvement of 
timber stand through pruning, thinning, 
burning, poisoning, girdling, controlling 
rodents, and other improved cultural 
methods. 

Membership on the National Forest 
Reservation Commission has given me 
an opportunity to observe the fine prog- 
ress which the Forestry Service is mak- 
ing and also some of the problems facing 
reforestation. 

I have been very much impressed with 
the work being accomplished under the 
Knutson-Vandenberg Act which, in my 
opinion, is extremely important and 
highly beneficial. However, some of the 
most urgent needs for reforestation and 
timber-stand improvement work on the 
national forest are on areas where tim- 
ber sales are not yet possible. The pres- 
ent program is not adequate to provide 
needed improvement for these areas, 
There is a substantial area of timber- 
lands which were cut over when in pri- 
vate ownership and now included in 
national forest regions. These areas 
are badly in need of stand improvement 
and reforestation measures. An exam- 
ple of such a situation is found in my 
State of Mississippi where 110,000 acres 
are in need of planting and another 
100,000 acres which have been planted 
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but in critical need of weeding and thin- 
ning. I also understand other desired 
work would include cutting and girdling 
low valued trees in 56,000 acres of natu- 
ral stands of longleaf pine-scrub oak 
type in Mississippi. There are similar 
needs for the same type of work in 
Louisiana, Texas, Alabama, Florida, and 
South Carolina. 

Officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture estimate the cost of the high 
priority work for all national forests in 
the neighborhood of $115 million, which 
includes tree planting, timber-stand im- 
provement, thinning, disease control 
except white-pine blister rust—and 
rodent control work. This need when 
compared with present appropriations of 
less than $1 million—$810,000—for fiscal 
1955 falls far short of meeting the criti- 
cal need in developing reforestation and 
timber stand improvement work. The 
estimated $800,000 provided in the 1956 
fiscal budget is not adequate to even re- 
store the acreage of timber land annually 
destroyed nationwide by fire. Therefore, 
the backlog of work is increasing each 
year. The $115 million estimated for 
high priority work is far short of cover- 
ing the cost of reforestation of the esti- 
mated 4 million acres within all national 
forests which need work so badly. Ac- 
tually, these estimates would cover only 
the high priority work that should be 
accomplished on nonsale areas within a 
normal 10-year period. 

Timber stand improvement measures 
and reforestation on several million 
acres where commercial cutting is not 
feasible cannot be accomplished under 
the provisions of the Knutson-Vanden- 
berg Act. Neither can rodent control for 
the protection of established production 
and growing stock be protected under 
that act. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the ap- 
propriation provided for in this bill 
amounting to about $7 million annually, 
based on the average of last 3-year sale 
of timber and other forest products on 
national forests, is not an expenditure, 
but can be considered a sound invest- 
ment. I firmly believe that this is a 
pressing problem and I hope it will be 
given full consideration by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1383) to amend the act 
entitled An act to facilitate and sim- 
plify the work of the Forest Service, and 
for other purposes,” approved April 24, 
1950 (64 Stat. 82), introduced by Mr. 
STENNIS, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


TRUST ASSOCIATION OF H. KEMP- 
NER — REFERENCE OF SENATE 
BILL 542 TO COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for himself 
and Mr. Danie.) submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 73), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 542) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the Trust Association 
of H. Kempner” now pending in the Senate, 
together with all the accompanying papers, 
is hereby referred to the Court of Claims; 
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and the court shall proceed with the same 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tions 1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the United 
States Code and report to the Senate, at the 
earliest practicable date, giving such findings 
of fact and conclusions thereon as shall be 
sufficient to inform the Congress of the 
nature and character of the demand as a 
claim, legal or equitable, against the United 
States and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant. 


COMMISSION TO STUDY COPY- 
RIGHT LAWS—INDEFINITE POST- 
PONEMENT OF BILL 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on 
March 2, 1955, I introduced the bill (S. 
1254) creating a Federal commission to 
study the copyright laws and to make 
recommendations for their revision. I 
ask unanimous consent that further con- 
sideration of the bill be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


INTERSTATE COMPACT TO CON- 
SERVE OIL AND GAS—CHANGE OF 
REFERENCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce be discharged from further con- 
sideration of Senate Joint Resolution 38, 
consenting to an interstate compact to 
conserve oil and gas, and that the joint 
resolution be appropriately referred. 

It is my understanding that in pre- 
vious years proposed legislation relat- 
ing to this subject has been referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

I see on the floor of the Senate the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. I 
believe that is also his understanding, 
that compacts relating to oil and gas 
generally are referred to his committee. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, and the 
joint resolution will be referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


PROTECTION OF VALUES OF CER- 
TAIN LANDS IN NATIONAL FOR- 
ESTS—CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, un- 
der date of January 24 last the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] introduced Senate bill 687, to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to protect the timber and other surface 
values of lands within the national for- 
ests, and for other purposes, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. The bill really deals 
with mining, and should be referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. I therefore ask unanimous con- 


sent that the Committee on Agriculture 
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and Forestry be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, and that it 
be referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS FOR 
RECIPIENTS OF PUBLIC ASSIST- 
ANCE IN CERTAIN CASES—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara] May appear as a 
joint cosponsor of Senate bill 627, to 
provide supplementary benefits for re- 
cipients of public assistance and bene- 
fits for others who are in need through 
the issuance of certificates to be used 
in the acquisition of surplus agricultural 
food products. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ANALYSIS AND REEVALUATION OF 
HUMAN AND ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEMS OF MENTAL ILLNESS—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, since the 
introduction of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 46) providing for an objective, 
thorough, and nationwide analysis and 
reevaluation of the human and economic 
problems of mental illness, and for other 
purposes, and pursuant to my previous 
request, the names of the following Sen- 
ators have been added as additional co- 
sponsors: Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr, HUMPHREY, 
Mr. Lancer, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. YOUNG, 
Mr. CHavez, Mr. Ives, Mr. Murray, Mr. 
NEELY, Mr. Douctas, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. McNamara, Mr. CLEMENTS, 
Mr, HENNINGS, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. KILGORE, 
Mr. Lone, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. Monron_Ey, Mr. Morse, Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. Payne, Mr. POTTER, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
SMaTHERS, Mr. SPARKMAN, and Mr. Sy- 
MINGTON. 


EXPENDITURES BY COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES — REFERENCE 
OF RESOLUTION TO COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar No. 45, 
the resolution (S. Res. 72) authorizing 
expenditures for hearings and investiga- 
tions by the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, be taken from the calendar and 
referred to the Committee and Rules and 
Administration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Kentucky? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


PROHIBITION OF ALCOHOLIC BEV- 
ERAGE ADVERTISING IN IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE—AMEND- 
MENTS 
Mr. LANGER submitted amendments, 

intended to be proposed by him to the 
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bill (S. 923) to prohibit the transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce of advertise- 
ments of alcoholic beverages, and for 
other purposes, which were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed, 


EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PAYNE submitted amendments, 
in the nature of a substitute, intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 
1) to extend the authority of the Presi- 
dent to enter into trade agreements un- 
der section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, and for other purposes, 
which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


PROPOSED REVENUE ACT OF 1955— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
Mr. Morse) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 4259) to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain existing 
excise-tax rates, and to provide a $20 
credit against the individual income tax 
for each personal exemption, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. KERR: 

Transcript of discussion on the “Capitol 
Cloakroom” radio program between Senator 
Lone and newspaper correspondents on 
March 5, 1955. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

Address delivered by Earl Warren, Chief 
Justice of the United States, at the Second 
Century Convocation of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., February 19, 1955. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Recent correspondence between himself 
and Hon. Edmund G. Brown, attorney gen- 
eral of California, with reference to efforts 
to combat crime. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

Document prepared under his direction 
relating to the historical deyelopment of 
the conference committee. 


PROTECTION OF CONSUMERS OF 
NATURAL GAS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the con- 
sumers of our Nation are following most 
anxiously the opening stages of the bat- 
tle in the current 84th Congress which 
will determine whether or not the con- 
suming public will be protected from 
being gouged by skyrocketing natural- 
gas rates. 

It is my earnest hope that the very 
unsound legislation which has been in- 
troduced for the purpose of depriving 
consumers of protection will be rejected 
by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives. This has been my position ever 
since the inception of this battle many 


years ago, and it remains my position. 
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T have, moreover, communicated to 
the President, respectfully urging that 
he reject the recent gas-exemption rec- 
ommendations which were unfortunately 
made by the Committee on National Fuel 
Policy. 

I present a letter which I wrote to the 
President, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR, PRESIDENT: I am writing 
most respectfully to urge that you reject 
the recommendations of the Commission 
which had been appointed to study the 
Nation’s fuel policies insofar as those rec- 
ommendations relate to proposed exempting 
of natural gas from Federal control. 

With all due respect to the distinguished 
members of that Commission, may I say 
frankly that in my judgment, were the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission adopted, 
the net effects might be: 

(a) To leave the consumers of the United 
States at the helpless mercy of a relatively 
small number of companies who have in 
the past shown themselves eager to sky- 
rocket rates as high as the traffic would 
bear; 

(b) somewhat to demoralize the people 
of the United States by weakening their 
respect of judicial process. Thus, decon- 
trol would lead many people to feel that 
the judgment of the Supreme Court (which 
had fully confirmed the legality of such Fed- 
eral control) has been arbitrarily tossed into 
the wastebasket because the majority deci- 
sion did not please certain private inter- 
ests and because those interests proceeded 
to raise a misleading hue and cry for de- 
control. d 

May I say that I very definitely believe 
that in all fairness the investors in the 
vital natural-gas industry are entitled to 
a fair return on their investment and that 
they should be given sufficient incentive. 

But unless they are subject to Federal 
control (which is, of course, always sub- 
ject to court review), the respective con- 
suming States like my own would be vir- 
tually helpless in trying to establish rea- 
sonable prices by the time the over-priced 
gas were to come into the respective State 
borders. 

If we were to accept the absurd line of 
reasoning that the natural gas industry 
must be decontrolled in order for it to ex- 
pand operations, then we would end up by 
scrapping Federal controls on railroads, on 
airplanes, on electric utilities, on the ground 
that Federal controls discourage those opera- 
tions, too. I say that the public interest, 
through regulation, must remain superior 
to that of any purely private interest. 

May I say, too, that the national defense 
with which you are naturally principally con- 
cerned, can best be served by reasonable Fed- 
eral controls on natural gas. 

Very shortly, Mr. President, I should like 
to submit to you the names of members of 
a highly qualified municipal delegation which 
would like to visit with you to explain the 
ease for control of natural gas. I have been 
in close contact with Mr. Shanley toward 
such a meeting. 

I know how heavy and time consuming 
are the countless burdens of your office and 
those of your staff, but I trust that you will 
find it possible to give this issue your con- 
sidered personal judgment in consultation 
with staff experts. 

With highest esteem of your great sery- 
ices, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 
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THE NARCOTICS PROBLEM IN THE 
FAR EAST 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over a 
period of many months, I have pointed 
out to the Nation the seriousness of the 
problem of narcotics addiction among 
United States servicemen in the Far 
East. 

Fortunately, this problem does not af- 
fect more than a very small proportion 
of our servicemen in that theater. 

Nevertheless, as was pointed out dur- 
ing Foreign Relations Committee hear- 
ings which I conducted on the Interna- 
tional Opium Protocol, Communist 
China has been flooding free Asia and 
the rest of the world with opium. And 
one of her main targets consists of 
American servicemen. Fortunately, I 
am glad to note that yesterday, the Sen- 
ate Rules Committee approved Senate 
Resolution 67 offered by my distin- 
guished colleague, the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Dax LI for a review 
of this addiction problem by a Judiciary 
Subcommittee. 

By way of depicting various phases of 
the problem in the Far East, I send to 
the desk now excerpts from a report as 
furnished by the headquarters of the 
United States Army Forces for the Far 
East, Office of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral, to Dr. Frank B. Berry, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense. 

I believe that this background infor- 
mation will be of interest. to my col- 
leagues. While it does not relate the 
overall grim statistics but confines itself 
to exploratory data, it will help flash a 
warning to our people. This narcotics 
problem is no accident, no mere coin- 
eidence. It is obvious that Red China 
is determined to continue her diabolic 
drive to subvert the world through dope. 

The latest warning of that danger 
came from Narcotics Bureau Commis- 
sioner Harry Anslinger, at his recent tes- 
timony before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

I believe that only the most vigorous 
and articulate reaction by the conscience 
of the free world can serve to deter Red 
China from her present infamous cam- 
paign. 

In addition, the most effective detec- 
tion and enforcement efforts will be 
necessary on the part of all the free 
nations. j 

Unfortunately, however, in the Far 
East, particularly, only the most insig- 
nificant fraction of what could be done 
and should be done against the dope 
problem is now being done. The evil of 
domestic corruption allies itself with the 
evil of international trafficking and the 
result is to further endanger the free 
nations of that area. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
background material from the Defense 
Department be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON Far EAST NARCOTICS PROBLEM 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES 
ARMY Forces, Far EAST, 


OFFICE OF THE PROVOST MARSHAL, 
APO 343, September 29, 1954. 
INTRODUCTION 
This briefing will cover the law enforce- 
ment and confinement program pertinent to 
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the narcotics situation in Far East Com- 
mand. The scope of the briefing encom- 
passes several phases of police activity; juris- 
diction, liaison arrangements with other 
agencies, apprehension methods employed, 
types of persons and drugs involved in illegal 
narcotics traffic, and procedures for hand- 
ling narcotics offenders in military confine- 
ment facilities. 


THE APPREHENSION PROGRAM 
1. Jurisdiction 


A. Service personnel and civilians accom- 
panying United States forces. The Manual 
for Courts-martial, which governs all three 
services, provides jurisdiction over civilian 
personnel, and by one service over personnel 
of another service in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the President. This is 
particularly applicable to service police per- 
sonnel on duty. The post, base, or station 
commander is charged with discipline within 
the installation, and the operation of routine 
patrols in the vicinity of the installation. 
Most narcotics apprehensions, however, are 
made as the result of criminal investigation, 
or detective work. In Far East Command 
the Army is charged with “off-post” criminal 
investigation, except in specific areas where 
Air Force or Navy personnel predominate, 
such as at Tachikawa Air Base, or Yokosuka 
Naval Station. Under those situations agree- 
ments have been reached whereby the Air 
Force or Navy will conduct “off-post” in- 
vestigations in those areas. 

B. Japanese nationals. United States 
Armed Forces police do not have jurisdiction 
over Japanese nationals. The Japanese po- 
lice are responsible for the police of Japa- 
nese citizens and foreigners living on the 
Japanese economy. 

C. Korean nationals. United States Armed 
Forces police have limited jurisdiction over 
Korean nationals. Through agreements 
with the Korean Government, military po- 
lice have authority to apprehend Korean na- 
tionals who commit offenses against United 
States property or persons. When appre- 
hended the violators are delivered immedi- 
ately to the Korean authorities for prose- 
cution. The Korean national police have 
primary responsibility for apprehension of 
Korean law violators. 


2. Liaison arrangements 


A. Indigenous police. In consideration of 
the responsibilities of the Japanese and Ko- 
rean Governments, the United States Armed 
Forces have not insisted upon authority to 
apprehend citizens of the two countries. 
Very satisfactory liaison arrangements have 
been effected that permit indigenous police 
to operate with United States Armed Forces 
police. In actuality the agreements have 
permitted a free exchange of police infor- 
mation on law violations, and if an appre- 
hension is to be effected or a raid conducted, 
the police with unprejudiced jurisdiction 
are present to accomplish the task. 

B. Narcotics Bureau of United States 
Treasury Department. The illegal narcotics 
traffic is such a problem in the United 
States that the Treasury Department main- 
tains representatives in the Far East to help 
combat the traffic. Information on illegal 
narcotics or narcotics users is freely ex- 
changed between United States Armed 
Forces police and the United States Treas- 
ury representative in Tokyo, Mr. Kent Lewis. 

C. Indigenous governments. Continuous 
liaison with the Japanese Government is 
maintained for the Far East Command by 
Army forces, Far East Provost Marshal Liai- 
son Division. The Chief of the Division acts 
as chairman of the Joint Committee for 
Suppression of Vice. The committee was 
organized in 1952 when the articles of agree- 
ment between the United States and Japan 
were signed. The commanding general of 
the Army forces was designated as respon- 
sible for police liaison with the Japanese 
Government for all three services. The com- 
mittee provides for a mutual exchange of 
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information and coordination of effort, in- 
cluding legislation, toward suppression of 
illegal narcotics and other forms of vice in 
Japan. 

The commanding general, Eighth United 
State Army, was delegated responsibility for 
Hiaison activities in Korea, and has effected 
a similar arrangement with the Republic 
of Korea Government aimed at the suppres- 
sion of vice in Korea. 


3. Apprehension methods employed 


A. No unusual or sensational methods are 
employed in the apprehension program. In- 
vestigators are trained to observe, and to 
follow leads received from any source. In- 
formation on users or distributors and their 
source of supply is carefully investigated 
until the violators are apprehended or fur- 
ther investigation is useless. 

B. Military investigators work very closely 
with the Korean and Japanese police. This 
is more important in the narcotics suppres- 
sion program, perhaps than in any other 
phase of investigative activity because of the 
intermingling of civilian suppliers and serv- 
icemen users. In the metropolitan areas 
where the traffic is greater, special investi- 
gators are assigned exclusively to the nar- 
cotics program. Representatives of the Jap- 
anese police are assigned on a permanent 
basis to work with the United States investi- 
gators on the suppression of narcotics. 

O. Army Forces, Far East, and Far East 
Air Forces each have an investigator group 
assigned to the headquarters which are avail- 
able for immediate dispatch to assist local 
investigators in any part of the command. 
Special investigators are dispatched to a lo- 
cality having an increase in narcotics inci- 
dents or suspected large-scale traffic in heoin 
or other drugs. 

D. Science is also employed in the nar- 
cotics apprehension program. A lie detector 
is a standard piece of equipment in the larger 
criminal investigation detachments, and 
available to the smaller detachments. A 
complete criminal investigation laboratory is 
maintained in Tokyo for the benefit of any 
law enforcement agency that desires techni- 
cal assistance in analysis of suspect articles 
or material. In addition to the Far East 
Criminal Investigation Laboratory, there is 
a medical laboratory in Tokyo, and another 
in Korea, which are available to investigators. 
All of the laboratories use the latest methods, 
such as paper chromotography, and are 
capable of detecting the most minute quan- 
tities of narcotics adhering to instruments, 
or present in specimens. The laboratories 
are inyaluable in apprehending and convict- 
ing persons who use narcotics. 


4. Statistical analysis of narcotics situation 


A. The accumulation and analysis of sta- 
tistical data is a vital part of police work. 
A successful narcotics suppression program 
must be based on knowledge of the type of 
person involved, the kind and source of the 
drugs used, and the attitude of the indigen- 
ous population in the locality. 

B. The narcotics offender in the Far East. 

(1) Usually he is a soldier. The Army has 
approximately 65 percent of the personnel in 
the command, but furnishes 80 percent of 
the convicted violators, The incidence of 
narcotics apprehensions among Army troops 
is twice as great as the incidence among Air 
Force and Navy personnel. 

(2) Usually he is a Negro. Seventy-eight 
percent—3 out of every 4—are Negro. This 
is a very high proportion, and becomes even 
higher when command population ratios are 
compared. Only 13 percent of the command 
are Negroes, as against 78 percent of the of- 
fenders. The incidence among Negro troops 
is 20 times the incidence among white 
troops—14 per thousand compared to seven- 
tenths of 1 per thousand. This preponder- 
ance also exists among juvenile narcotics 
users in the United States. Negroes repre- 
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sent about 10 percent of the total juveniles 
but furnish 75 percent of the narcotics users. 

(3) The violator is a reasonably well edu- 
cated person. Seven percent have attended 
grade school, 87 percent have attended high 
school, and 6 percent have attended college. 

(4) The majority are not new to the serv- 
ice, nor newly arrived in the Far East. In 
total service time, 29 percent have under 2 
years, 34 percent have from 2 to.3 years, and 
36 percent have over 3 years service. The 
amount of time in the Far East is very com- 
parable to total service time. Thirty-five 
percent have been here less than 1 year, 42 
percent have been here from 1 to 2 years, and 
18 percent have been here more than 2 years. 

(5) Many are chronic disciplinary prob- 
lems. Twenty-one percent have been con- 
victed by court-martial of other offenses 
once, 19 percent have been convicted twice, 
20 percent have been convicted 3 or more 
times. 

(6) The narotics problem is not confined 
to the Far East. There are an estimated! 
50,000 adult, and 10,000 adolescent, addicts 
in the United States. It was reasonable to 
assume that some servicemen used narcotics 
before coming to the Far East. Research 
among convicted offenders revealed that 
many had. Nineteen percent used narcotics 
in civilian life before coming into the serv- 
ice, 5 percent first used narcotics after com- 
ing into the service, but while still stationed 
in the United States. Seventy-three per- 
cent first used narcotics after coming to the 
Far East; 40 percent in Japan, and 33 per- 
cent in Korea. 

(7) Who induces the servicemen to use 
narcotics? Records show that 20 percent 
were introduced to drug use by prostitutes, 
89 percent by service friends, 21 percent 
by civilian friends, and 20 percent by 
peddlers. Efforts directed against prostitu- 
tion, and efforts to remove narcotics users 
from nonusers, reduces the possibility of 
others becoming users. 

(8) It is a basic conclusion that among 
narcotics users there is a close affinity be- 
tween the type of drug available and the 
user's choice of drug. Most of the world’s 
supply of opium originates on the Asiatic 
mainland. The choice of drug in the Far 
East is an opium derivative. Heroin is the 
overwhelming choice—80 percent of the 
total. It is easy to conceal, the effect is 
quicker, and it can be taken in a number of 
ways. These factors are important to a 
person who uses or traffics in narcotics. Less 
than 1 percent of the illegal narcotics is raw 
opium. It is too difficult to conceal, and too 
dificult to use. Among narcotics users 
opium smoking is passé. Marihuana, syn- 
thetic opium derivatives, benzedrine, and 
other nervous system stimulants are used to 
some extent, but not to the same extent as 
heroin. 

(9) The illegal narcotics traffic is not con- 
fined to service personnel. They do not 
smuggle or sell drugs. The smugglers and 
sellers are indigenous civilians, with whom 
the servicemen associate more or less freely 
and, over whom service police or courts have 
no jurisdiction. A soldier, sailor, or airman 
apprehended for a narcotics violation is al- 
most certain to be tried by court martial, 
and if the evidence warrants, convicted. If 
convicted he will certainly be sentenced to 
confinement. The same attitude is taken 
by civil courts in the United States. Our 
national attitude toward illegal narcotics 
demands it. Such is not the case in Korea 
and Japan where the national attitude to- 
ward the traffic is more tolerant. Long as- 
sociation with the narcotics problem causes 
them to treat it more lightly than we do 
in the United States. 


Control of Narcotics Addiction, by George 
E. Connery, Washington, D. C.; published in 
J. A. M. A., vol. 147, No. 12, pp. 1162-1165, 
dated Nov. 17, 1951. - 
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Japanese officials are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the evils of narcotics and have 
passed many laws to control the traffic. 
Lesser officials, and the mass of the people, 
still regard the illegal traffic with no particu- 
lar concern. Fifty percent of those appre- 
hended are not brought to trial, 13 percent 
are given suspended sentences, 11 percent 
are given sentences of more than 1 year, 23 
percent are given sentences of less than 1 
year, 2 percent are fined more than 5,000 yen, 
and 1 percent are fined less than 5,000 yen. 
As a basis of comparison of the value of the 
fine, a housemaid will receive 6 to 10,000 
yen manthly, and an average laborer will 
earn approximately 10,000 yen per month, 

In Korea the situation is worse than it is 
in Japan. Of those narcotics cases referred 
to the prosecutor's office, 62 percent were 
dismissed without trial, 26 percent were tried 
by a summary court, and only 11 percent 
were tried by a court capable of sentencing 
to long prison terms. This chart does not 
show those cases summarily handled by the 
police and not referred to the prosecutor's 
office. There are only scattered statistics on 
police cases, but we know a very high per- 
cent of the cases are handled in the police 
station and never referred for trial. Nar- 
cotics offenders in Korea are never out of 
circulation for very long periods. There are 
many reasons for this. The government is 
bankrupt. Narcotics users are seldom pro- 
ductive workers and Korean prisons are ex- 
pected to be self-supporting. Graft is com- 
monplace. The general attitude of the 
Korean people toward narcotics is one of 
complete unconcern, despite laws forbidding 
the traffic, 


CONFINEMENT PROCEDURES 


1. A serviceman apprehended for a nar- 
cotics violation is tried by court-martial, 
and if found guilty, confined in a local stock- 
ade or guardhouse until the case is reviewed 
by the convening authority. 

2. If in Japan, the prisoner is transferred 
directly to the United States Army Stockade 
in Tokyo when the sentence is approved. If 
in Korea, the prisoner is transferred im- 
mediately to the Pusan Military Post Stock- 
ade, and at the earliest opportunity trans- 
ferred to the United States Army Stockade 
in Tokyo, 

3. When the prisoner arrives at the United 
States Army Stockade in Tokyo he has ac- 
tually entered the military penitentiary sys- 
tem. He is interviewed and completely clas- 
sified as to background, type of offense, type 
of custody, and many other ways by the 
prison staff. The results of the interviews 
and classification determination will have a 
bearing on possible future rehabilitation and 
parole. The prisoner is held in Tokyo until 
shipped to the United States in a packet of 
other prisoners, either to serve his sentence, 
or earn parole, 

4. The Narcotics Bureau of the United 
States Treasury Department is furnished the 
names of all prisoners convicted of narcotics 
offenses when they are shipped to the United 
States. This practice avoids the possibility 
of convicted narcotics offenders being re- 
leased among the civilian population with- 
out the knowledge of the principal United 
States narcotics control agency. 

5. At all stages of movement from local 
stockades to the United States, the prisoner 
is furnished necessary medical attention, 
carefully observed, and searched many times 
for narcotics or other contraband, 


SUMMARY 


We know we have a problem in the illegal 
use of narcotics by servicemen in the Far 
East. We do not think the problem is out of 
proportion, under the circumstances. The 
Orient is the traditional center of the illegal 
narcotics traffic. The attitude of the in- 
digenous civilians is generally one of indif- 
ference and tolerance toward the use of 
drugs. It is not unusual for an otherwise 
honest worker to sell heroin in his spare 
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time to supplement his income. Opium and 
its derivatives are more available, and 
cheaper, here than in the United States. 
There is a wide variance in the price of nar- 
cotics. From day to day, and locality to 
locality, there are wide fluctuations. At the 
moment a 0.5-gram deck of heroin selis in 
southern Japan for 500 yen, $1.38. The same 
amount of heroin in New York City or Chi- 
cago would probably sell for more than $10, 
perhaps as much as $50. 

Statistics on illegal users of narcotics in 
the United States show that 50 percent of 
the total are between 21 and 30 years old. 
Almost all service personnel in the Far East 
Command are in that age group. 

Research among offending service person- 
nel brought out the information that 24 per- 
cent were using narcotics in the United 
States. Many of those convicted of narcotics 
offenses in the Far East were previously con- 
victed of other offenses, some of them 3 and 
4 times. This group probably would have 
started to use narcotics had they never come 
to the Far East. 

In view of these facts it is surprising that 
the ratio of users is as small as it is. 

We are not attempting to pass over the 
problem. We are constantly working at it 
the same as we are at blackmarket, prostitu- 
tion, pilferage, and other crimes. We main- 
tain liaison with the Japanese and Korean 
officials, and keep pressure on them to work 
at the problem from the civilian angle. We 
spread the available men, money, and time 
as thick as we can on each of the problems. 
Unfortunately, it is never thick enough to 
eliminate any of the problems. We can de- 
vote enough effort to all of them to hold 
them in check. 

We believe that the program of enforce- 
ment now in effect will keep the illegal use 
of narcotics by servicemen to a minimum, 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF 
THOMAS G. MASARYK 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, yesterday, 
March 7th, marked the 105th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Thomas G. Masaryk. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp, following my 
remarks, a statement I have prepared in 
recognition of this noteworthy occasion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR IVES 


Today, on the 105th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas G. Masaryk, his unwavering 
faith and devotion to freedom which brought 
to realization his dreams of a free Czecho- 
slovakia, continue to sustain the gallant 
Czech people in their dark hour. 

Thomas Masaryk was a man of far-reach- 
ing accomplishments. But above all was 
his compassionate dedication to democratic 
ideals, which embraced all peoples. In every 
sense this great patriot was a world leader 
and humanitarian. 

The legacy of liberty which Masaryk left 
to his beloved land will never be obliterated 
by the Soviet despots. It is enshrined in 
the hearts of his people who bravely resist 
the ruthless Communist tyranny. 

This anniversary of Masaryk’s birth should 
provide renewed courage to the brave people 
of Czechoslovakia. Equally it should pro- 
vide determination to free peoples every- 
where that the march of Communist des- 
potism must be stopped. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, yester- 
day, March 7, marked the 105th anni- 
versary of the birth of Thomas G. 
Masaryk, the late President of Czecho- 
Slovakia, who died some years ago. 
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I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment which I have prepared in com- 
memoration of this anniversary be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN 


March 7 marks the 105th anniversary 
of the birth of Thomas G. Masaryk, that 
great world statesman and fighter for de- 
mocracy, the late President of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Thomas G. Masaryk was one of the world's 
great scholars and writers. His contributions 
to the writings of our times on the subject 
of democracy are of lasting significance. 

His death. in 1937, at the age of 87, brought 
to an end one of the most fruitful lives of 
our time. 

Today, the people of his beloved Czecho- 
slovakia are living under the yoke of Com- 
munist enslavement. The memory of Thomas 
G. Masaryk, and the democratic ideals which 
he nurtured throughout his life bring con- 
tinual hope to the people of Czechoslovakia. 
We have a special obligation to these people, 
who have kept the torch of freedom burning 
through the many long nights of foreign 
oppression and occupation. We must con- 
tinually show, by our actions, that we are 
working toward eventual liberation of the 
people of Czechoslovakia. Such action by 
Americans should include the liberalization 
of our immigration and refugee laws to pro- 
vide a haven in the United States for some 
of the refugees and escapees from Czecho- 
slovakia. We must strengthen the Voice of 
America, so that the voices of freedom will 
continue to penetrate the Iron Curtain. In 
the Senate of the United States, we should 
press for the ratification of the Genocide 
Convention as a demonstration to the world 
of our conviction that the destruction of 
national, racial, or religious groups will be 
punished before the bar of international jus- 
tice. Through these, and many other acts 
of faith in freedom, we in these United States 
will be preserving the fundamental prin- 
ciples for which Thomas G. Masaryk devoted 
his life. 


SUBMARGINAL LANDS IN ARID AND 
SEMIARID AREAS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 9 last, I introduced S. 1023, which 
has been referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. This bill di- 
rects the Secretary of Agriculture to ex- 
ercise his authority under title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, to 
retire submarginal lands located in the 
arid and semiarid areas of the United 
States. 

Two of the important problems which 
confront this country are drought and 
agricultural surpluses. My bill seeks to 
take some of the marginal agricultural 
lands out of cropland. This, in my opin- 
ion, would be a step in the right direc- 
tion, 

It would assure that there would be 
no tilling of land which, while it is not 
needed, may be seriously eroded during 
the first dry period and at the first wind- 
storm. 

If we have too much land under culti- 
vation, which is a certainty because we 
are reducing both wheat and cotton total 
acreage planted, then the wisest course 
is to keep idle acres or diverted acres 
under the protection of grass or legume 
crops. There would then be created a 
reserve or a good earth deposit, just the 
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same as a cash deposit would be created 
in the bank, awaiting some future need. 
This practice would definitely assist in 
bringing about an orderly reduction of 
crops which are now in surplus. 

As will be recalled, title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, en- 
acted in 1937, provided specific authority 
for a program of Federal purchase of 
submarginal lands which had been in 
operation under emergency relief legis- 
lation since 1934. 

During the period 1934 to 1942, 10,- 
086,000 acres were acquired under the 
program. The bulk of this acreage ac- 
quired, or 6,440,731 acres, was used for 
grazing in 1953. 

No lands were acquired subsequent to 
1942, in part because of changed condi- 
tions brought about by World War II, 
when increased production of food and 
fiber was essential. 

I wish to call attention to a report by 
the Administrator of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture to the Governors’ Conference, 
April 26, 1954, in which the Adminis- 
trator stated: 


Two principal areas—one in southeastern 
Colorado and southwestern Kansas and the 
other in western Texas and eastern New 
Mexico—are in the most critical condition. 
Within these areas more than half of the 
cropland has been damaged. And it is from 
these areas that our worst dust storms have 
been coming. The severe damage in the two 
critical areas is due, in part, to the large 
acreage of grassland that has been plowed 
up and planted to wheat or cotton during 
the last 12 years. 

Best estimates indicate that about 2 mil- 
lion acres of grassland have been converted 
to wheatland in the northern part of this 
region since 1942. Soil surveys indicate that 
at least 75 percent of this new wheatland 
is unsuited for cultivation. Most of it is 
in the western drier part of the region and 
has shallow or sandy soils. Such land will 
produce profitable crops only during wet 
years and will blow readily during drought 
years. 

More than 114 million acres of sandy land 
in the southern part of the region have been 
converted from grassland to cottonfields in 
the last 12 years. Nearly all of it is now 
blowing severely, and some of it has been 
blowing ever since it was first plowed. Newly 
formed sand dunes from 20 to 30 feet high 
may be found in many of the cottonfields of 
this area. 

Out of the lands presently in cultivation, 
about seven or eight million acres have thin 
or sandy soils or lie in such low rainfall areas 
that they are unsuited for cultivation. These 
lands should never have been plowed. They 
should be diverted as quickly as possible to 
a permanent grass cover. 


Supporting such legislative authoriza- 
tion as is proposed in my bill are many 
qualified individuals who appreciate the 
seriousness of the problem sought to be 
solved, and who are greatly concerned 
over the possibility of serious duststorms 
this year. They have specifically pointed 
out certain critical areas, such as western 
Texas, eastern New Mexico, western 
Oklahoma, western Kansas, eastern Colo- 
rado, southwestern Nebraska, and south- 
eastern Wyoming. 

The Soil Conservation Service has re- 
viewed a recent survey of all lands in the 
United States, and officials estimate that 
approximately 20 million acres of crop- 
land in 17 Western States covered by my 
bill are unsuitable for cultivation under 
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present methods of farming. This is ap- 
proximately half such classified land 
existing in the United States. 

In addition, there are approximately 
25 million acres in these Western States 
which are now being farmed, but which 
would be classified on the borderline of 
lands suitable for farming and those 
not suitable. In other words, 25 million 
acres would be suitable for farming un- 
der best known methods, but normal 
weather conditions would have to prevail 
throughout the growing period. 

No authority exists, and none would 
exist under the provisions of my bill, for 
sale of title III lands to private owner- 
ship, and exchanges could be made only 
if the Secretary of Agriculture found 
that they would not conflict with the 
purposes of the act. 

The lands retired, therefore, would 
not be returned to improper utilization, 
but would be restricted principally to 
grazing. 

Government ownership and leasing of 
these lands would further provide an 
example of proper utilization for sur- 
rounding landowners, and make it feas- 
ible for them to convert from cropping 
to livestock production with the aid of 
summer range leased from the Federal 
Government. 

As I have already stated, wheat and 
cotton production are now being con- 
trolled through marketing quotas. 

Surpluses in other commodities neces- 
sitate reductions in their production 
either through quotas, economic forces, 
or by some other means. 

The bill which I have introduced pro- 
vides for reductions, to the extent feas- 
ible for retirement of lands primarily 
unsuitable for production, which con- 
stitute a hazard to the communities in 
which they are situated. 

There appeared in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1955, an article by Mr. Aubrey 
Graves, which deals with this important 
question. The article is most timely, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


‘TWENTY MILLION Acres ARE READY To BLOW 


(By Aubrey Graves) 

The specter of continuing and worsening 
drought hovers over many areas of the coun- 
try, particularly the Southern Great Plains. 
After 4 (and in some cases 5) dry years, some 
sections face conditions that can become 
more acute than those of 1954. 

Compounding the accumulated effect of 
prolonged drought come depressing reports 
of greatly below normal winter precipitation. 
In 11 western States as of February 1, the 
mountain snowpack and reservoir storage, 
for instance, were reported to be low—in 
some areas, dangerously so. 

More than 4 million acres of land have 
been damaged by wind erosion this winter, 
according to late Soil Conservation Service 
advices. Most of this soil blowing occurred 
in December. The high-velocity wind 
months (March and April) are yet to come, 

“We are praying that in the period imme- 
diately ahead we get more moisture than we 
get wind.“ Harvey Dahl, Agriculture Depart- 
ment drought-program official, said last 
week. 
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MORE DISASTER AREAS 


Last spring’s soil blowing was the most 
widespread.and severe since 1938. In some 
localities moisture and crop conditions have 
deteriorated still further since then. In the 
1954 emergency, 945 of the Nation’s 3,000 
counties were given Federal drought relief. 
Today about 1,050 counties are officially des- 
ignated disaster areas. 

In Colorado the mountain snow cover in 
some regions is down to 50 percent of nor- 
mal. The upland soils are dry. In 47 
Colorado reservoirs storage is only about 
one-fifth of normal. In New Mexico flow 
of the three streams feeding into the San 
Luis Valley is expected to be three-fourths 
of normal. In this area the reservoir stor- 
age is 50 percent below the 10-year average. 

In greatest jeopardy this spring are south- 
eastern Wyoming, the extreme southwestern 
corner of Nebraska, eastern Colorado, west- 
ern Kansas, the extreme northeastern part 
of New Mexico, and the Panhandles of Okla- 
homa and Texas. More than 20 million 
acres, according to statements by Agricul- 
ture Department spokesmen, are ready to 
blow. 

Soil Conservation Service Administrator 
D. A. Williams blames present difficulties 
largely on 2 things: (1) The continued plow- 
ing up of range lands unsuitable for culti- 
vation, and (2) improper farming and graz- 
ing methods. There are now.“ he says, 
“about seven or eight million acres in culti- 
vation in this region that should never have 
been cultivated.” 

There were few dust storms back in the 
early days when the hoofs of Indian ponies 
and buffaloes were about the only things 
that agitated the prairie sod. Until the com- 
ing of the white man (about 1870), wild 
grasses held the topsoil in place. But with 
the white man came the plow. 

Moist seasons favored the first crops the 
settlers planted. They plowed up ever more 
land. But in 1890 came a dry growing sea- 
son. The drought persisted for 4 years. 
Crop disasters were general in the Great 
Plains in 1894. Many farmers moved away. 

In 1896 came the rains and shortly after- 
ward the farmers returned. Fortune in the 
form of weather favored them for most of 
the next 14 years. 

By 1912 the pendulum had swung back. 
In that year 65,000 acres of cropland in one 
Kansas county alone blew away. In the 
following spring, 38 dust storms lowered visi- 
bility to less than 1 mile on the southwest- 
ern plains. 

In 1933, though the soil was extremely 
dry, only 22 hard blows occurred; the winds 
that spring were unusually mild. Forty 
storms plagued the area in 1935. In 1936 
there were 68; in 1937, 72. 

During these years, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt proposed to plant belts of trees 
to serve as windbreaks at points throughout 
the Great Plains where cultivated fields were 
most unprotected. Farmers were educated 
to the advantages of contour plowing and 
strip cropping in combating erosion. 


THE QUICK PROFIT 


The great demands for wheat and cotton 
created by World Wars I and II are blamed 
for man’s misuse of much western soil. It 
was not just the “suitcase farmers” of those 
eras who were responsible. These were the 
fly-by-nights who came in, leased lands and 
put in crops. In years of good crops, they 
took a quick profit and departed, leaving the 
fields devoid of protective winter cover. 

The landowners themselves were guilty of 
the same offense, to a lesser degree. When 
they saw the possibility of making more 
money by plowing than by leaving their 
holdings in grass, they plowed. 

Only one State—Colorado—has a law 
which really forces a man to protect his 
farmland in time of drought. Landowners 
there are required to “chisel” their fields 
when the soil starts blowing. A narrow plow 
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point turns up moist soil in small ridges to 
arrest the destructive action of the wind. 
The State itself performs this service, and 
levies the cost of it against the treated land, 
just as it levies taxes. A few other States 
have wind erosion laws but with far less 
teeth in them. 

SCS Administrator Williams believes that 
one of the big jobs of his agency is to induce 
farmers and ranchers of the arid and semi- 
arid areas to farm and ranch “according to 
the existing climate, not according to what 
they hope it will be.” 

Soil surveys of the region show a wide 
variety of land conditions, ranging from that 
suitable for permanent cultivation (if good 
soil and water conservation practices are 
used) to that suitable only for range. In 
between these extremes are areas of hazard- 
ous croplands. 

A farmer may produce profitable crops on 
this land in wet years, but he usually has a 
crop failure in drought years. And when 
drought persists the soil starts to blow away. 

“After the soil blowing starts it is too late 
to plant grass on the land,” Williams points 
out. “Hence, it usually continues to blow 
until another wet spell comes. By that time 
much of it may have been so seriously dam- 
aged that it will no longer produce profitable 
crops even in the wet years.” 

Williams says that our present dilemma 
was caused in part by improper methods of 
cultivating and grazing. 

“The improper farming or grazing,” Wil- 
liams adds, “is not always done by the man 
whose crops and land are damaged. Some 
fields with an excellent cover of productive 
stubble or straw are covered with drifting 
silt or sand from nearby unprotected fields. 
Some good grassland was smothered with 
dust from adjacent misused land. 

“There were many conservation farmers 
who followed the best advice they could get, 
yet saw their crops ruined and their land 
damaged by their neighbors’ careless prac- 
tices.” 

The problem of wind erosion, he insists, 
must be attacked on a community basis. 

Williams reports that farmers cooperating 
in soil conservation measures in the poten- 
tial Dust Bowl areas are practicing stubble- 
mulch tillage (leaving winter crops or wheat 
stubble and high-cut cotton stalks) on about 
5.5 million acres. They are plowing on the 
contour on another 6 million acres and 
have built about 150,000 miles of terraces. 
They have reseeded nearly 1 million acres 
to grass since 1938. 

There are at least 7 million acres of land 
which should not be cultivated at all, Wil- 
liams says, land with thin or sandy soll, or 
land in low-rainfall areas. These should be 
diverted to grass as soon as possible,” he 
says. 

The persistent drought harassing the farm- 
er makes the men in the city street wonder 
what has been happening to the weather in 
recent years. Has less rain and snow fallen 
on the country as a whole, and has the cli- 


mate actually gotten hotter? 


Dr. Harry Wexler, Chief of the Scientific 
Services Division of the United States 
Weather Bureau, has a quick answer to the 
latter question. The earth, he says, has be- 
come only 2.2 degrees hotter in the last 60 
years. In Philadelphia the rise has been 4 
degrees since 1870. 

The weather scientists assure that, on the 
average, the 48 States as a whole receive just 
about as much precipitation one year as 
another. It is just that the pattern shifts. 

In recent years the Pacific coast, the 
northern border of the country and New 
England have been getting more than their 
normal share of the precipitation. The 
Great Plains and the South—including 
Maryland and Virginia—have been short- 
changed. Some reason is given to hope that 
the pattern will change back again, sooner 
or later. 
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Virginia in particular hopes it will be 
sooner, Arlington and Alexandria found it 
necessary to ration water last summer. Some 
Fairfax County areas were left dry by the 
private utilities companies for days at a 
time. Wells went dry that had never gone 
dry before. 

Prolonged dry weather decimated crops 
throughout the northern part of the State. 
And many a Virginia Guernsey got her 
drinking water courtésy of the volunteer 
fire department, which hauled it to her in 
fire engines. 

Virginia uses about 1,300 gallons of water 
per capita per day. The average citizen, of 
course, does not use that much. The manu- 
facture of 1 ton of steel, for instance, re- 
quires 65,000 gallons of water. It takes 
300,000 gallons to make a ton of rayon. 

More than 27,000 gallons of water is needed 
to irrigate an acre of land to the depth of 
1 inch, and there were more than 700 irriga- 
tion systems taking water from Virginia 
streams during last summer's drought. 

Virginia has an annual rainfall of about 42 
finches. About one-third of it flows away 
unbeneficially to the sea. 

With population increasing the way it is, 
there is a growing conviction that Virginia 
will have to adopt some sort of legislation 
regulating the use of water, perhaps as the 
Western States do. A State legislature com- 
mission on water resources opened public 
hearings at Staunton Friday. It hopes to 
make water-use recommendations to the next 
general assembly. 

“The State needs a water code which recog- 
nizes the rights of everybody,” said Dr. H. N. 
Young, director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Blacksburg and a member of 
the commission. 

By “everybody,” he meant the farmer 
through whose fields a stream runs, the 
farmer who lives near a stream and feels he 
has a right to some of it, and the city fellow 
miles away who depends on the stream for 
his drinking and bath water. 


Mr, THYE. I also ask that the bill, 
Senate bill 1023, to retire submarginal 
lands from the production of surplus 
agricultural commodities, be printed in 
the Record at this point in order that 
all may see just what the bill proposes. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
bill, 1023, was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is directed to exercise the au- 
thority granted to him by title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act to retire 
from the production of agricultural com- 
modities in surplus supply lands in the arid 
and semiarid areas of the United States 
which are submarginal or not primarily suit- 
able for cultivation. 


RETURN TO THE FLOOR BY 
SENATOR JOHNSON OF TEXAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may speak for 2 minutes, and perhaps 
an additional 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
take this opportunity to thank person- 
ally all my colleagues who were so 
thoughtful and generous to me while I 
was away from the Senate. No matter 
how skillful the doctors, and no matter 
how kindly the treatment, a hospital bed 
is a pretty fretful place. 

I have a very warm spot in my heart 
for those who cared for me while I was in 
the hospital. I hope to see them many 
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times again in the future. They were 
very able and very understanding. 
There is no State in the Union, unless it 
be Texas, where the people are more 
considerate of a person than are people 
of Minnesota. However, I hope my visits 
to that great State in the future will be 
purely social. 

There were some bright spots incident 
to my visit to the hospital. The bright- 
est was the solicitude displayed by my 
colleagues. All of them were generous. 
I, therefore, cannot single out any one 
as outstanding. However, I wish to ex- 
press my deep gratitude to the able Vice 
President for his interest in my welfare. 

I also express my appreciation to my 
beloved friend, the able minority leader 
(Mr. KNOWLAND I. I believe the thing 
which caused me to feel better, and 
which did me more good than Senators 
may realize, was the fact that my Re- 
publican colleagues in the Senate, under 
BILL KNOWLAND’s leadership, sent me 
some beautiful flowers. The card which 
accompanied them read, To a loyal 
Democrat, from his Republican collea- 
gues in the Senate.“ I did not consider 
that a tribute to me, but I thought it was 
a tribute to the Republicans that they 
should feel and act in that way. I am 
very grateful for it, 

I wish especially to thank the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS] 
who took over my duties in my absence. 
I think he is one of the most outstand- 
ing men I have ever known. He is one 
of the great legislators of our time. I 
believe that every Member of the Senate 
counts EARLE CLEMENTS as a very close 
personal friend, and one who will always 
deal fairly and equitably with every man, 
regardless of party. 

One of the most fortunate things that 
has happened since I came to the Senate 
was the selection of EARLE CLEMENTS by 
the Democratice conference as assistant 
Democratic leader. It brought to our 
leadership a mature mind and an able 
person. There have been few associa- 
tions in my life that I have considered 
more rich and rewarding. 

The State of Kentucky showed excel- 
lent judgment when it sent such a force- 
ful and effective representative to the 
Senate as EARLE CLEMENTS. To me per- 
sonally it has meant an enduring friend- 
ship. 

Once more, I thank all my colleagues. 
I am glad to be back in the harness, even 
though my activity for the present must 
be on a somewhat reduced scale. [Ap- 
plause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of all of us on this side of the 
aisle, I wish to say that we welcome back 
to his accustomed seat as majority leader 
of the Senate the distinguished Senator 
from Texas. We are delighted at his 
early recovery, even though it meant 
leaving such a delightful State as Minne- 
sota, where he was temporarily incar- 
cerated. 

While the Senator from Texas was 
necessarily absent, he was ably repre- 
sented by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS]. We 
continued the usual friendly and cooper- 
ative relationships which the Senator 
from Texas and I had previously enjoyed 
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while holding these two positions of re- 
sponsibility. I know that those of us on 
this side of the aisle are just as happy 
as are the Senator’s own colleagues on 
the other side because of his return to 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ar- 
rived in the Chamber in time to hear 
most of the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Texas. I am one of those 
who missed him. I wish to express my 
very great pleasure at having him back, 
and I wish him a speedy and complete 
recovery. 

I desire to say a special word with 
respect to the very fine manner in which 
the assistant majority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. CLEMENTS], 
has carried on. He has been faithful 
to his trust. He has vindicated the 
judgment of those who thrust upon him 
these responsibilities. He has been 
faithful to the Senator from Texas. He 
has enjoyed the most implicit confidence 
of those on his side of the aisle, as well 
as Senators on the Republican side of 
the aisle. He has proved himself fully 
capable in every way, and has dis- 
charged his responsibilities in the finest 
traditions of the Senate. I commend 
him for his work. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
could not sit here without expressing to 
my friend from Texas my very deep 
appreciation for the warm sentiments 
expressed by him, even though his esti- 
mate of me may be somewhat exag- 
gerated. 

I wish to join with other Senators 
who have expressed their happiness over 
his early return to the Senate. I am 
happy to see him here, not only as evi- 
dence of his own improvement in health, 
but also for other reasons. For example, 
with him here I have just one-tenth of 
the responsibility as compared to that 
which devolves upon me when he is 
absent. 

I should also like to say that I appre- 
ciate very much the expressions which 
have come from the lips of the Senator 
from California, the distinguished mi- 
nority leader. Certainly there have ex- 
isted kind and friendly relationships be- 
tween the two sides of the aisle, and 
between the acting majority leader and 
the minority leader. However, all we 
did was to follow the pattern which had 
been established by the majority leader 
and the minority leader in the 83d Con- 
gress, and that pattern has been fol- 
lowed in the 84th Congress even though 
the positions of the two Senators were 
reversed. 

As the assistant to the majority leader, 
I look forward to a continuation of that 
fine relationship. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I do not 
want the occasion to go by without ex- 
pressing my enthusiastic approval of the 
generous comments which have been 
made in welcoming back our distin- 
guished majority leader and in bestow- 
ing appropriate praise on and paying 
adequate tribute to the great senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS] for 
the magnificent way in which he carried 
on in the absence of the majority leader. 

In that regard I wish to say that I 
have also been inspired by what appears 
to be a resurgence of the spirit of good 
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will and the evidence of mutual confi- 
dence and respect which has reappeared 
on both sides of the aisle upon the return 
of our distinguished majority leader. I 
believe a distinct contribution has thus 
been made to the opportunity for pro- 
gressive action by this body and that all 
of us will have a better chance to expe- 
dite the public business in the light of 
the good will which seems to be apparent 
on this occasion today. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
should not like this opportunity to pass 
without thanking my good friend from 
Oklahoma for his very kind remarks. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to join in the joyous 
expressions made earlier today that the 
majority leader has returned to us, with 
every indication of a speedy recovery to 
robust health. 

I wish to say to the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS] that all 
of us are appreciative of the fine qualities 
of leadership he has exhibited in the ab- 
sence of the majority leader. In fact, 
I shall speak this afternoon on a subject 
in connection with which I have received 
the wholehearted cooperation of the 
Senator from Kentucky; and I wish to 
have him know that I deeply appreciate 
his help, guidance, and leadership. 


ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senate will indulge me fur- 
ther, I should like to make an an- 
nouncement. When the Senate con- 
cludes its business today, it is my pur- 
pose to have it recess or adjourn until 
Thursday. On that day I propose to 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the tax bill. 

I have conferred with the distin- 
guished minority leader and with the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance. 
We have agreed, so far as the leadership 
and the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance are concerned, that no votes 
will be taken on that measure before 
Monday next. We wish to have prompt 
action on that bill and to have its con- 
sideration expedited as much as possible. 
At the same time, we realize that it is 
an important piece of legislation and 
that many Members of the Senate will 
wish to express themselves on it. There- 
fore, I should like every Member of the 
Senate to know that while we shall begin 
the consideration of the tax bill on 
Thursday, with the hope that every 
Member who cares to discuss the bill will 
be in a position to do so on Thursday and 
Friday, there will be no votes on the 
bill before Monday. 

There will be no session of the Senate 
on Saturday of this week. When the 
Senate completes its business on Friday, 
I shall move that it go over until Mon- 
day. We hope that on Monday the Sen- 
ate will be able to continue the debate on 
the tax bill and proceed to vote on it as 
soon as possible and in no event, I hope, 
later than Tuesday of next week. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 


wish to say that the program outlined 
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able to the minority. I join with him in 
the hope that the tax bill will be expe- 
dited as promptly as possible. In view 
of the fact that the Senate will not be in 
session tomorrow, but will go over until 
Thursday, I have already informed the 
majority leader that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I would have no objection to hav- 
ing the unanimous-consent agreement 
extended so that the minority views of 
the committee may be filed by midnight 
tomorrow, with the understanding that 
the printing of the minority views will 
be expedited by the printer so that they 
will be available to Members of the Sen- 
ate on Thursday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. With thein- 
dulgence of the Senate, I ask unanimous 
consent that the minority may file their 
minority views on the tax bill by mid- 
night tomorrow. 

I have had a chance only this morning 
to review some of the preliminary expres- 
sions in the minority views. The staff of 
the committee informs me that it is still 
working cn certain figures which will not 
be available until late this evening. In 
view of the fact that the Senate will not 
proceed to the consideration of the tax 
bill until Thursday, and in view of the 
further fact that printed copies of the 
minority views will be available to the 
Senate before it proceeds to the consid- 
eration of the bill, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the minority may have until 
midnight tomorrow night to file the mi- 
nority views of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE OF HON. 
WISHART ROBERTSON, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE SENATE OF CANADA 


Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, we 
are always delighted to have with us rep- 
resentatives of our wonderful, friendly, 
and progressive neighbor to the north. 
It is my high privilege and a great honor 
today to introduce to my colleagues in 
the Senate the President of the Cana- 
dian Senate, a distinguished statesman 
of Canada and of the world, the Honor- 
able Wishart Robertson. [Applause, 
Senators rising.] 


PARITY PRICES FOR FARM 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a letter which I 
received dealing with parity price for 
farm products. The letter is from the 
Dickinson Farmers’ Union, Local 781, 
Dickinson, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dickinson, N. Dax., February 21, 1955, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: We, the members of 
Dickinson Farmers Union, Local 781, favor 
price support of 90 percent of parity or better. 

As for the wheat acreage allotment, we 
think the big farmers can more afford to be 
cut than the small farmers. How can a 
small farmer meet all his expenses and yet 
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exist if he cannot seed anything? We be- 
lieve the wheat acreage should be determined 
by the amount of land the farmer cultivates, 
the less he has the less he should be cut 
down. At the rate we are going the small 
farmer will have to sell out and move to 
the city, which itself and the schools also 
are fast overcrowding. What is to become 
of our rural schools, and all the money in- 
vested in their improvements. 

On wheat selling program, why not set a 
certain amount per acre of what the farmer 
produces. This would enable the farmers to 
have a sale of produce even though he 
should have a failure the following year. 

Yours truly, 

Dickinson FARMERS Union, LOCAL 
781, Dickinson, N. Dak. 

JohN J. WOLFE, President. 

ANDREW DOLUHEH, Secretary. 


PURCHASE OF REMAINING ASSETS 
OF FEDERAL FARM MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION BY FEDERAL LAND 
BANKS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar 40, Senate bill 941. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 941) 
to amend section 13 of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, as amended, to authorize the 
Federal land banks to purchase certain 
remaining assets of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
bill would authorize the Federal land 
banks to purchase the assets of the Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation. The 
Corporation has not made any new loans 
since July 1, 1947, and is now in process 
of liquidation. Its loans are now serv- 
iced by the Federal land banks on a fee 
basis, and the servicing charges are ap- 
proaching the point where they will 
exceed the interest received. It is there- 
fore to the Government’s advantage to 
dispose of the Corporation’s assets, which 
consist primarily of these loans. Since 
the borrowers are generally land bank 
customers it is to the advantage of the 
land banks to purchase the loans. The 
land banks, however, do not now have 
authority to purchase these loans in all 
cases and this proposed legislation is 
consequently necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 941) was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 13 of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“Twentieth. Without regard to any limi- 
tations or restrictions of this act, to pur- 
chase all assets, except cash, accounts receiv- 
able, and reserved mineral interests, held 
by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
as a result of loans made on or before July 
1, 1947, in the farm credit district in which 
said bank is situated and to assume the 
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liabilities of said Corporation for future pay- 
ment funds of borrowers and trust accounts 
applicable to said assets. The purchase price 
of notes and mortgages, purchase money 
mortgages, and real estate sales contracts 
shall be equal to the total of the unpaid 
balances on such items and accrued interest 
thereon at the date as of which purchase is 
made, less the total of the liabilities of the 
Corporation being assumed by the bank as 
herein provided. The purchase price of real 
estate, sheriffs’ certificates, loans called for 
foreclosure, loans in suspense, judgments, 
and any other assets eligible for purchase 
under this paragraph but not specifically 
identified herein shall be equal to the fair 
market value of the assets as determined by 
agreement. The total consideration for the 
purchase shall be payable over a period of not 
more than 10 years from the date as of 
which purchase is made, and upon such 
terms as shall be agreed upon through nego- 
tiation with the Board of Directors of the 
Corporation.“ 


A PLAN FOR ECONOMIC DIS- 
ARMAMENT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday I introduced Senate Resolu- 
tion 71 and requested that it be retained 
in the Office of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate in order that Senators who might 
desire to do so might join as cosponsors 
of the resolution. The following Sena- 
tors, 44 in number, have indicated a de- 
sire to join as cosponsors of the reso- 
lution: 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. BEALL, 
Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. Case of 
South Dakota, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. CLEM- 
ENTS, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. Gore, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Ives, Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. Kerr, Mr. KILGORE, 
Mr. Lancer, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. LONG, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN, Mr. McNamara, Mr. Monroney, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Murray, Mr. NEELT, Mr. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. Pastore, Mr. PAYNE, Mr. 
POTTER, Mr. PURTELL, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. 
SCOTT, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. THuRMOND, Mr. THYE, and 
Mr. YOUNG. 

Mr. President, I should like to discuss 
an attack which was made on this reso- 
lution and me yesterday by the Moscow 
radio, in which the spokesman stated: 

I don’t think there is any need to point out 
that not only the Soviet Union, but no Soviet 
country, big or little, would allow any coun- 
try to dictate its home policy to it. The 
very thought is ridiculous, to say the least. 


The Moscow statement asserts that 
the United States budget apportions 65 
percent for military security, and then 
makes the extraordinary assertion that 
the Soviet apportions less than 20 per- 
cent for that purpose. 

As I said in my statement a few days 
ago, in view of the fact that the Soviet 
Union is now producing around 40 mil- 
lion tons of steel, and but 45,000 auto- 
mobiles, the industry which here con- 
sumes most of our steel, and America is 
now producing less than 100 million tons, 
but making some 5% million automo- 
biles, where is the Russian steel going? 

In any case, could this question not 
be cleared up if the Communists allowed 
us the right of inspection and control, 
as we would be glad to allow them? 

In the interest of world peace, this res- 
olution only asks for that inspection and 
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ing to accept ourselves. 

Mr. President, in London the problems 
of disarmament are being discussed in 
secret session by representatives of the 
major nations. 

Dispatches about the conference are 
not encouraging. So much is at stake, 
however, that hope must persist. 

Low living standards are a primary 
cause of the unrest and tension that lead 
to war. Let a tragically high proportion 
of the world's productive resources con- 
tinues to be drawn into armaments. 

Vast resources which could better the 
lct of every person are held back from 
that purpose because of the constant 
threat of further aggression. 

Largely for these reasons I was im- 
pressed by the proposal for butter over 
guns” disarmament put forward recently 
by Mr. Samuel Lubell, long-time asso- 
ciate of Mr. B. M. Baruch, with a broad 
knowledge in the field of economic mo- 
bilization. Mr. Baruch, probably our 
most experienced expert on economic 
mobilization, has long been for such a 
plan. Only today he reaffirmed his be- 
lief, stating, “While arming for defense 
we should also arm to defeat hunger.“ 

Mr. President, I now reply in more 
detail to the attack from Moscow made 
yesterday against this resolution on this 
subject by a mouthpiece of the Soviet 
Government. 

Moscow radio concedes that a govern- 
ment’s peaceful or aggressive intentions 
can be determined by how it apportions 
its resources. “Naturally, there can be 
no argument on this point,” the Soviet 
commentator said. 

But then this spokesman failed to com- 
pare use of resources. Instead he took 
a comparison of military expenditures 
in the Government budget. To compare 
the United States and Soviet budgets is 
like equating pumpkins and apples, be- 
cause under the Communist system the 
Russian Government budget is far over 
half their gross national product, where- 
as ours is less than a quarter of our 
gross national product. 

Why did not the radio commentator 
take the axiom in this resolution—which 
he concedes is valid—and use it? Take, 
for example, such a key resource as steel. 
The Soviet produces about 40 million 
tons of steel a year. But every expert 
student of the Soviet economy agrees 
that if the Soviets fulfill their formerly 
promised meager goals for consumers’ 
goods in 1955 by 100 percent, they could 
use no more than 2 to 2.5 million tons of 
steel for consumers’ goods—or about 5 
percent of their total production. 

Where does the other 95 percent of 
Soviet steel go? The answer can only 
be into military-end items, war-essential 
transportation, and back into other 
heavy industries, and into the making 
of even more steel—the sinews of war. 

One has only to look around the United 
States to see where the bulk of Ameri- 
can steel production goes—into more 
than 5 million automobiles per year, into 
refrigerators and washing machines, and 
‘into school, hospital, and apartment 
buildings. 

Let us start with the premise that the 
Soviets would like to deal in budget fig- 
ures. Compare our military budget to- 
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day, which is still steadily going down, 
with the wartime peak, and also com- 
pare similar figures for the Soviets. 

To that end, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the insertion at 
this point in the Recor of a table com- 
paring, roughly, the military budgets of 
the Soviet Union with those of the 
United States from 1933 through 1956. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Military budgets 


U.S. S. R. | United States 


Year (in billions | (in millions 
of rubles) of dollars) 
1.4 $784.0 
5.0 705.5 
8.2 924.3 
14.9 1,147.5 
17.5 1, 184. 8 
23. 1 1, 240. 4 
39.2 1, 368. 0 
56.7 1, 798.7 
80. 0 6, 252.0 
108. 4 22, 905. 1 
125.0 63, 413.9 
137.9 75, 975. 9 
128. 2 80, 537. 3 
72.6 43, 151. 2 
67.0 14, 769.3 
66,1 11, 983. 2 
79.1 13, 987, 6 
79.4 13, 439.6 
96.4 „ 857. 0 
113.8 40, 535. 6 
110.2 47, 455. 5 
100.3 366, 0 
1112.1 134. 375.0 
@) 134, 000.0 
1 Estimated. 
No information, 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 


Russia’s wartime peak appropriation in 
1944 was 137.9 billion rubles, compared 
with 112.1 rubles for this year. Nineteen 
hundred and fifty-five, therefore, is 80 
percent of the 1944 peak. These are 
face-value rubles. Their value does not 
take into account the much increased 
purchasing value of the ruble by virtue 
of seven official postwar price cuts in 
Russia. Actually 112.1 billion rubles in 
the Soviet today represent more than 
137.9 billion of the 1944 rubles. 

If that be true, and to the best of my 
knowledge it is true, consider the omi- 
nous fact that today, as of right now, 
the Soviet Union is spending more 
wealth on preparation for war than it 
did at the peak of World War II. 

The wartime peak military expend- 
itures of the United States were around 
$80.5 billion. Our present military 
budget is $34.3 billion, 45 percent of our 
wartime peak. 8 

I now proceed to a discussion of Sen- 
ate Resolution 71. The proposal is one 
of how to achieve security through high 
living standards for all peoples of the 
world, including the Russian and Chi- 
nese peoples. 

It opens new possibilities to act against 
aggression while that aggression is still 
in the making. 

Low living standards. High arma- 
ments. It is time the free nations 
launch an all-out moral offensive to 
break the chain linking these two. 

That is the purpose of this resolution. 
It requests that the President of the 
United States present to the United Na- 
tions the need to explore the possibili- 
ties of limiting the proportion of certain 
key resources of any nation which can 
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be devoted to military purposes, in order 
to increase steadily the amount of every 
nation’s resources which could be de- 
voted to improving the living levels of 
its people. 

As is the case with all disarmament 
plans, to accomplish this would require 
a foolproof system of inspection and 
controls. 

But even if the Soviets do not agree, 
this plan would still provide a basis for 
action on behalf of peace. 

Here is how the plan would operate: 

Certain key resources would be se- 
lected. 

A system of ceilings would then be 
imposed. 

These ceilings would limit the propor- 
tion of each of those resources which 
could be devoted to military purposes. 

As example, it could be stipulated that 
no less than X percent of the steel out- 
put of a particular country should be al- 
located to its civilian economy. 

Clearly that action would limit the 
steel available for military purposes. 

As everyone knows, steel is the base 
of any modern industrial economy. But 
few realize the extent to which that is 
true. 

As example, in 1950, 1,260 pounds of 
steel were produced in the United States 
for every person. 

Second to steel in use is copper. But 
during the same period only 23 pounds 
of copper per person were produced—23 
pounds as against 1,260 pounds. 

It is fortunate that characteristics of 
the steel industry make steel unusually 
adaptable to inspection and control. 

We are in, or are rapidly coming to, a 
nuclear strategic standoff, with both the 
free world and the nations behind the 
Iron Curtain capable of destroying one 
another. 

Therefore if any war does come, which 
God forbid, it will probably be a limited 
war, a “war of discrimination“ —one 
fought with modernized conventional 
weapons. 

To be ready to fight such a war, a na- 
tion or group of nations must rely pri- 
marily on the production and fabrication 
of steel. 

Even if the world at some future date 
must suffer the catastrophe of an all- 
out hydrogen war, after each faction 
had delivered its nuclear blitz, the one 
which won the subsequent more con- 
ventional struggle would rule the earth. 

The ceilings proposed under this plan 
would not curb any nation’s economic 
expansion. 

Because of different economic needs, 
all nations would not be allotted the 
same ceilings. The ratios would be sub- 
ject to periodic revision by agreement. 

This proposed method of disarmament 
is not intended to stand alone. Rather 
it is advanced as an integral part of any 
enforceable proposal to achieve a bal- 
anced reduction of all arms and arma- 
ments. 

Nor is the resolution put forward with 
any thought that such a disarmament 
program could serve, in any way, as a 
substitute for our capacity to wage con- 
ventional war, or for our capability for 
instant retaliation with nuclear weapons 
in case of all-out attack. 
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The United States must retain that 
capacity. We should never lag, either 
in the development of nuclear weapons, 
or in the means of delivering them. 

This is especially true with respect to 
the development and production of the 
so-called ultimate“ weapon, the inter- 
continental ballistic missile with hydro- 
gen warhead. 

This nuclear strategic standoff” may 
encourage further aggression short of 
all-out war comparable to those which 
occurred in Indochina and Korea. But 
as mentioned, this disarmament pro- 
posal is designed to combat aggression 
of any type. 

The plan embodied in the resolution 
would enable the free peoples to bring to 
bear the full pressure of world opinion 
upon the Communist leaders to improve 
the living standards of their people. 

Since the same resources cannot be 
used simultaneously for both peaceful 
and warlike purposes, a rapid increase in 
the standard of living in Communist 
countries would tend to curb thcir po- 
tential aggressive power. 

The desire for a better tomorrow is 
the strongest single yearning of all peo- 
ple. What we are asking through this 
resolution is, Can that yearning be 
utilized in the cause of peace? 

Always in the past the Soviet rulers 
have justified the hardships they are 
imposing on the Russian people as being 
necessary for the country’s defense. But 
this plan of disarmament would ke ap- 
plicable to all nations. Actually it would 
offer the Soviet leaders a means of pre- 
venting any effective invasion of Russia. 
At the same time the way would be 
opened for a swift increase in the Rus- 
sian standard of living. 

Rejection of the plan could only mean 
that sacrifices now being exacted from 
the Russian people are being exacted in 
order someday to be able to carry out 
the carefully planned long-term aggres- 
sive intentions and commitments of the 
rulers in the Kremlin. 

When the United Nations was formed, 
the countries which signed its charter 
pledged themselves to “settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means” 
and “to refrain in their international 
relations from the threat of use of force.“ 

That pledge is not compatible with an 
economy perpetually mobilized for war. 
It is not compatible with an economy 
where living standards are systemati- 
cally depressed; where harsh sacrifices 
are imposed on the people so as to con- 
centrate on military strength. 

The free nations should call on the 
Soviet regime to honor these pledges, 
not only in words but in reorganization 
of their economy so as to give a decent 
priority to civilian needs in relation to 
military preparation. 

When Stalin died, Malenkov declared 
publicly that Russia’s basic industrial 
capacity was large enough to permit a 
steep rise in the production of civilian 
goods.” 

Actually, the increases he proposed 
were shockingly small. But even these 
goals had not been reached when Malen- 
koy was forced to resign. 

In this country last year we produced 
5,500.000 automobiles, 
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At the same time the Russians manu- 
factured 45,000. 

Steel is the basis for automobile pro- 
duction; and the Soviet capacity for 
steel production is large and growing 
rapidly. 

Nevertheless the production of cars in 
Russia last year was less than 1 percent 
of the number produced in this country. 

An important question to everybody 
in the free world is, Where did the rest 
of Russia’s steel go? 

Any hope for our two systems contin- 
uing to exist side by side may well lie in 
the establishment of some recognizable 
limits to the degree of war preparation 
these countries behind the Iron Curtain 
can have. 

The disarmament plan proposed in 
this resolution is based on the following 
three principles: 

First. The way a government divides 
the resources at its command is a reveal- 
ing measure of its peaceful or aggressive 
intent. 

Second. High living standards in effect 
constitute an automatic built-in deter- 
rent against possible aggression. 

Third. After a nation has committed 
its resources to peaceful uses, a signifi- 
cant length of time must elapse before 
they can be converted to war. 

This lapse of time—conversion time— 
is of crucial importance, because, if 
aggression is to be prevented, the time 
to act is during the period when the 
manufacture of weapons first begins: 
that is, when resources are being 
shif ted from peaceful to warlike uses. 

The resolution being introduced 
stresses the importance of a full study 
of how this factor of conversion time 
can be utilized to prevent aggression. 

In principle this conversion time can 
be transformed into a virtual “time- 
lock,” a lock which would have to be 
broken open before any nation’s re- 
sources could be shifted to a program 
for war. 

In the very process of being broken 
open, that timelock could serve auto- 
matically to warn the world of ap- 
proaching aggression. 

Based on my experience with the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, I be- 
lieve the timelock principle is applicable 
to certain hard-line industries. 

If the Soviet leaders refuse to coop- 
erate in the establishment of a foolproof 
system of international inspection and 
control, they can block this disarmament 
proposal, as they can block any other 
disarmament proposal. But they cannot 
prevent the free world from observing 
how the Kremlin allocates its resources 
between its civilian economy and its 
armament program. 

Nor can, they prevent the free world 
from interpreting that choice as a tangi- 
ble yardstick of Soviet intentions. 

Recently the new Soviet rulers, 
Khruschev, Bulganin, and Zhukoff, an- 
nounced they would increase their arms 
expenditures at the expense of their 
already low level civilian production. 

That action was a warning, and our 
diplomatic, military, and economic poli- 
cies cannot but recognize that warning. 
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It will not be easy to develop the 
mechanisms needed to implement the 
three principles referred to previously. 

Nevertheless, we seek, as we should 
seek, a method of preventing aggression; 
a method for drawing an economic divid- 
ing line between plans for war and plans 
for peace, throughout the world. 

Much of the continuing search for 
peace and freedom lies in lifting the liv- 
ing standards of all peoples toward those 
which have been attained in America, in- 
stead of having them dragged down to 
the armed misery of a totalitarian fort- 
ress. 

Poverty breeds communism. There is 
a definite connection between the hunger 
of many peoples and the security of the 
United States. 

Last week Winston Churchill gave the 
world the fullest implication yet of the 
new weapons. He took mankind 
solemnly by the hand and walked to the 
edge of the cliff,” and then to me he just 
about summed up the greatest incentive 
for successful world disarmament when 
he said: 

It does not matter so much to old people. 
They are going soon anyway. But I find it 
poignant to look at youth in all its activi- 
ties and ardor, and most of all to watch little 
children playing their merry games, and 
wonder what would lie before them if God 
wearied of mankind. 


In effect, these words sum up the pur- 
pose of this resolution. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I notice that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri, who 
is perhaps the best expert on this floor 
on the subject of airplanes, did not say 
how much steel is used in the manu- 
facture of airplanes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is an in- 
teresting question. May I tell the able 
Senator from North Dakota that one 
of the great surprises I had was discover- 
ing that on a B-36 bomber there were 
more pounds of steel than there were 
pounds of aluminum. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield with 
pleasure to the able Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. THYE. I have listened very at- 
tentively to the remarks of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Missouri in 
explaining the purpose of his resolu- 
tion. If I may be permitted to do so, 
I should like to join as a cosponsor of 
the resolution. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The senior 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
proceed with the statement I desire to 
make today, I wish to compliment the 
Senator from Missouri for the vision and 
the statesmanship represented by the 
resolution of which he is the primary 
author. I consider it an honor to join 
with him in that resolution, because I 
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think he has presented once again to 
the Senate what is probably the most 
important issue of the century ahead, 
namely, whether or not the nations of 
the world will have the rationality to 
follow a course of action that will permit 
the preservation of mankind. If we pay 
any attention at all to the lessons of 
history, and if we contemplate what ob- 
viously is ahead of us, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that permanent peace on 
this earth never will be attained until 
men do two things: First, grasp the idea 
set forth by the Senator from Missouri 
this afternoon in connection with the 
need for true disarmament; and, second, 
recognize that we must settle interna- 
tional disputes by a system of interna- 
tional justice through law, which was so 
eloquently taught on the floor of the 
Senate for a long time by the great 
statesman from Michigan, Arthur Van- 
denberg. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Mis- 
souri I think that by a constant teaching 
of the lesson he has taught on the floor 
of the Senate this afternoon, there is 
bound to be an awakening not only of 
our own people, because even in Amer- 
ica the lesson must be better understood, 
but also among our friends and our 
allies, and a conviction on the part of 
the world that wants to be won over to 
the side of freedom that our motivation 
is a sincere and sound one. We recog- 
nize that disarmament would be fool- 
hardy unless it were mutual, and unless 
the Communist segment of the world 
were willing to agree to international 
control, and to check the warlike tend- 
encies which undoubtedly dictate the 
foreign policy of both Red China and 
Red Russia today. 

I desired to make this comment be- 
cause I think when one discusses a 
subject such as that discussed by the 
Senator from Missouri, his remarks are 
bound to be misunderstood in some quar- 
ters, and in other quarters they are 
bound to be distorted. The Senator 
deserves the commendation which I 
have given to him. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the able Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon for his 
kind remarks, and assure him there is 
no Member of this body from whom I 
would rather receive such comments. 
The Senator mentioned possible mis- 
understanding of this matter. I am 
sure there will be much of that. 

I also again call to the attention of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon the fact that, based on the ad- 
justed currency levels possible under a 
totalitarian system, as exists in the 
Soviet Union, the latter country is now 
spending more for defense than it did 
at the peak of World War II, whereas 
this country is spending a great deal less. 
I submit this as another excellent reason 
for continuing in our efforts to obtain 
international disarmament, under some 
foolproof inspection and control system, 
between the free world and its possible 
enemy. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree with 
the l of the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 
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Now, Mr. President, I wish to proceed 
with the remarks I have prepared on the 
Hells Canyon Dam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


HIGH HELLS CANYON: THE 
INDISPENSABLE DAM 


Mr. MORSE. The economic future of 
the 4 million people and the 392,451 
square miles of the Pacific Northwest de- 
pends upon the building of Hells Canyon 
Dam. It is the indispensable multi- 
purpose project for the comprehensive 
development of the great Columbia 
River Basin. Without it the United 
States will consign 13 percent of its land 
area and over 40 percent of its water 
resources to incomplete, haphazard 
underdevelopment. 

It is a privilege to introduce this bill, 
S. 1333, to authorize the construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam, on behalf of myself 
and Mr. Macnuson, Mr. JAcKson, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. NEUBERGER, 
Mr. O’Manoney, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. Gore, Mr. GREEN, Mr. 
HENNINGS, Mr. HILL, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, Mr. Kerr, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. 
Lancer, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. McNamara, Mr. NEELY, Mr. Scott, 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. SYMINGTON, and Mr. 
YOUNG. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S, 1333) to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
the Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake 
River between Idaho and Oregon, and 
for related purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Morse (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is re- 
quested that the bill lie on the table until 
March 11, in order to permit other co- 
sponsors of the bill to add their names 
to it. I make that request because 
several of my colleagues have told me 
they wish to study the bill further and to 
review the speeches which will be made 
this afternoon in support of the bill, be- 
fore making their final decision in con- 
nection with it. 

There are other Senators, Mr. Presi- 
dent, who are not cosponsors of the bill, 
because of a policy on their part of not 
cosponsoring any bill, but who assure me 
they will join in the support of the bill. 
In fact, the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY], who, as a matter 
of policy, does not join in the cosponsor- 


. ing of bills, has assured me that he will 


make a statement in support of the bill, 
and will make perfectly clear his inten- 
tion to vote for it. There are other 
Members of the Senate who do not as a 
practice cosponsor bills, but who have 
assured me that they will support the 
sponsors of S. 1333 in our endeavor to 
have the bill passed during this Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and the bill will lie on the desk until 
March 11, 1955, for the purpose of adding 
additional cosponsors. 
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Mr. MORSE. The 30 Senators from 
20 States join in support of this magnifi- 
cent project not only because it is essen- 
tial not only to the economic future of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana, but they support it also because it 
is essential to the defense strength and 
economic expansion and stability of the 
Nation. 

HELLS CANYON FOR A STRONGER AMERICA 


The United States is today the might- 
iest nation in the world because of our 
magnificent natural resources and the 
genius of our free institutions combined. 

We have built this great Nation with 
imagination and toil applied to the iron 
ranges fringing the Great Lakes, the 
coal deposits of Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vania, the cotton-producing expanses of 
the South, the plains of grain of the 
Midwest, the oil of Texas, Oklahoma, 
and California; the timber of the Pacific 
Northwest; and the other natural wealth 
with which our country abounds. They 
are found in various parts of the Na- 
tion. They are regional resources, but 
national assets contribute to the strength 
and ease of all of our people. 

The Pacific Northwest has a great re- 
source which is as yet practically un- 
tapped—falling water. Aside from tim- 
ber, which provides primarily seasonal 
employment, it has no other great nat- 
ural resource. The Columbia River 
Basin, which makes our area a region, 
contains some 40 percent of the hydro- 
electric resources of the United States. 
Measured in terms of feasible projects, 
the Pacific Northwest holds some 60 per- 
cent of the hydroelectric potential of the 
country. Eighty-seven percent of the 
potential 30 million kilowatts of water- 
power remain unharnessed. Their full 
development is the contribution which 
the Pacific Northwest can make to the 
Nation, 

That contribution can be made in full 
measure if, and only if, the high Hells 
Canyon Dam is built by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and is operated as an integral 
part of the Columbia River power system, 

Nature and technology have so de- 
creed it. 

MULTIPURPOSE BENEFITS 

The Hells Canyon Dam, which this bill 
would authorize, would rise 722 feet high 
from the floor of the deepest canyon in 
the United States. At this point on the 
Snake River, as it runs between Oregon 
and Idaho, nature has formed the great- 
est remaining damsite on the North 
American Continent. Through inte- 
grated operation with other power 
plants, the project would provide 
1,124,000 kilowatts of firm power. As 
multipurpose benefits, it would provide 
badly needed flood control and improve- 
ment of navigation, and would create 
new recreational opportunities. And 
under a special and important provision 
in the bill, revenues from the sale of 
Hells Canyon power could be set aside to 
help farmers repay the cost of worthy 
irrigation projects in Oregon and Idaho, 
which they cannot finance unaided, and 
which are not now feasible under exist- 
ing law. Except for a nonreimbursable 
allocation to flood control, navigation, 
and recreation, as authorized by Con- 
gress, the project is wholly self- 
sustaining. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE POINT THE WAY 


The principles and conceptions em- 
bodied in this bill have been tested and 
proven again and again on river basin 
after river basin, in comprehensive plans 
for full development of our rivers. The 
foundation of these principles and con- 
ceptions was laid down in 1908 by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, when he trans- 
mitted to the Congress the first report 
of his Inland Waterways Commission, 
which read in part as follows: 

The report rests throughout on the fun- 
damental conception that every waterway 
should be made to serve the people largely 
and in as many different ways as possi- 
ble. * * * Every stream should be used to 
its utmost. * * * Each river system, from 
its headwaters in the forest to its mouth on 
the coast, is a single unit and should be 
treated as such. * * * The first condition 
of successful development of our waterways 
is a definite and progressive policy. The sec- 
ond is a concrete general plan prepared by 
the best experts available, covering every use 
to which our streams can be put. 


Mr. President, because of that signal 
report in the administration of Teddy 
Roosevelt and because of his dedication 
to it and his implementation of it, he is 
very often referred to as one of the great 
conservation leaders in our history, one 
of the great developers of our natural 
resources, along with another great Re- 
publican, Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsyl- 
vania, followed, of course, by a whole 
series of bipartisan liberals in the Con- 
gress of the United States, such as the 
La Follettes; Hiram Johnson; Dill and 
Bone, of Washington; the great George 
Norris, of Nebraska; Charles McNary 
from my own State; and a host of others, 
all of whom recognized the importance 
of the basic premise for which I am 
arguing today, namely, that these rivers 
belong to all the people, and should be 
developed in their entirety and to the 
maximum economic potential of which 
they are capable. 

Even as early as 1901, Roosevelt stated 
to the Congress that the major respon- 
sibility of moving forward with planning 
and programs to attain these objectives 
should be vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Great storage works are necessary to equal- 
ize the flow of streams and to save the flood- 
waters. Their construction has been con- 
clusively shown to be an undertaking too 
vast for private effort. 


And in its 1912 report, Theodore 
Roosevelt's Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion was even more definite: 

In the nature of the case so comprehen- 
sive a policy could be administered only by 
the Federal Government, and consequently 
the eventual desirability of Federal control 
is easy to predict. 


These words have served as the foun- 
dation stones of specific programs of 
land and water development which 
through the years have broadened to en- 
compass in some fashion nearly all of 
our major drainage basins. It has grown 
as engineering knowledge, management 
techniques, and integrated planning for 
multiple uses of our basic natural re- 
sources have deepened and expanded. 
Their accomplishments are written en- 
duringly in the great dams, in the march 
of the transmission lines, in the fertile 
irrigated acres, and the communities 
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which in a relatively few short years 
have emerged like magic from the arid 
desert. 

Our nearly 50 years of progress in har- 
nessing our rivers have given this coun- 
try Boulder, Shasta, Fort Peck, and many 
other multiple-purpose installations. 
This program has given us the miracle 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority which 
lifted a blighted area and people into a 
new and more abundant life. 

In the Pacific Northwest it has given 
us Grand Coulee, Hungry Horse, Bonne- 
ville, and McNary Dams, with the Dalles 
and Chief Joseph under construction. 
But these massive embodiments of engi- 
neering skill and planning would be 
meaningless as the Great Pyramid if 
they had not brought with them the 
magic gifts of great blocks of low-cost 
power, flood control, aid to navigation— 
all keys to release and stimulate the pro- 
ductive forces of free, competitive enter- 
prise over the widest possible area and 
contribute significantly to the upbuild- 
ing of the Nation’s industrial and agri- 
cultural economy. 

HELLS CANYON INDISPENSABLE TO COMPREHEN- 
SIVE DEVELOPMENT 


The Hells Canyon project is the key 
to full future development of the basin. 
It is a key upstream project in the main 
control plan of the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers, which in turn was the initial de- 
velopment phase of its so-called 308 re- 
port— House Document 531, United 
States Army Corps of Engineers, 1948. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to join the 
Senator from Oregon in his exposition 
and declaration in behalf of Hells Can- 
yon Dam, and the great project which is 
possible there under proper governmen- 
tal authority. The Senator’s fight in be- 
half of the development of natural re- 
sources is notable and most praiseworthy, 
and he will have my unqualified support 
in his endeavors. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. I consider it a great 
honor to have him associated with me 
as one of the cosponsors of this bill. 

I think I am at liberty to speak for 
the many thousands of people in the 
Pacific Northwest, both in my State and 
in the State of Washington, represented 
on the floor at the present moment by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson], when I express for them our 
gratitude that so many Senators from 
the Middle West, the South, and the 
East see the importance of this project 
to the economy of the Nation as a whole, 
and realizing its importance, are willing 
to associate themselves with us in the 
Pacific Northwest in seeking the devel- 
opment of this indispensable dam, so 
essential, we think, both to defense and 
to the maximum development of our 
economic resources. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Both the Senator 
from Oregon and the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Washington have ren- 
dered yeoman service, not only to the 
people of the Northwest, but to the Na- 
tion as a whole, in their proposals for the 
improvement and development of our 
great river, land, and water resources. 
This project is within the spirit of what 
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they have already done. We will work 
together to see that it is accomplished. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota very much for his kind 
words. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, after ex- 
haustive study, also considered Hells 
Canyon as vital to full use of the water 
resources of the Columbia Basin in 
its 1947 development plan—The Colum- 
bia, Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Reclamation, 1947. The joint com- 
prehensive plan of these two agencies 
was ratified in 1949, and approved by the 
Secretaries of the Interior and the Army, 
as well as by the President. Hells Can- 
yon Dam was assigned to the Bureau of 
Reclamation for construction, because 
of the relationship of its power revenues 
to future reclamation projects proposed 
by the Bureau. 

Upstream storage of water is a vital 
factor in river basin development. 
Water must be stored when it is in more 
than ample supply to be released later 
when it is needed downstream to keep 
power dams running at full efficiency. 
Such storage is needed to prevent and 
minimize floods. Such storage is needed 
to keep stream levels stable for naviga- 
tion. 

Hells Canyon Dam would provide 
4,400,000 acre-feet of storage. The 
Snake River has an annual runoff of 12 
million acre-feet of water. The Idaho 
Power Co.’s three small dam plan would 
provide for less than one-fourth that 
amount of effective storage, and without 
integrated release for proper use down- 
stream. 

That storage capacity cannot be dupli- 
cated elsewhere in the Columbia River 
Basin so efficiently or at comparable cost 
and without interference with fish mi- 
gration. 

Without Hells Canyon Dam the water 
storage which is indispensable to full 
development of the Snake River and 
Columbia Basin would be lost. 

THE NEED FOR KILOWATTS 


By 1960-61, the Pacific Northwest will 
be plunged into a power shortage which 
will increase to such proportions as to 
threaten its economy. According to the 
Bonneville Power Administration this 
deficit will amount to 807,000 kilowatts 
of prime, or year-round power, by 
1963-64. 

Moreover this deficit does not include 
an additional 400,000 kilowatts of inter- 
ruptible power used by industry which 
needs firming up. It does not make any 
provision for expansion of energy loads 
for new electro-process industries, such 
as aluminum, ferro alloys, and phosphate 
fertilizer, which over the next 10 years 
could absorb between 1 million and 3 
million new kilowatts. 

Assuming the possible, there is needed 
807,000 kilowatts for normal load 
growths, 400,000 kilowatts to firm up in- 
terruptible industrial loads and 1,500,- 
000 kilowatts for necessary industrial ex- 
pansion of electro-process industries to 
keep apace of the needs of the Nation 
for their vital products and provide jobs 
for a continuously growing labor force. 

This in the aggregate calls for a Fed- 
eral investment in major power dams to 
provide about 2,700,000 kilowatts to the 
Columbia Basin. We have the compre- 
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hensive plan, the main control plan 
which is the immediate target. We have 
the need. The purpose of the bill is to go 
about satisfying the need, 


HELLS CANYON FOR YEAR AROUND POWER 


Hells Canyon Dam will add a large 
block of firm power, 1,124,000 kilowatts, 
to the Pacific Northwest power supply— 
firm power, power available every hour 
of the day, every day of the year. The 
energy will come from three sources: 
one, power produced at the site of the 
dam; two, power produced at down- 
stream plants through the release of 
Hells Canyon storage during periods of 
low flow of downstream rivers; and 
three, integration of the operation of 
Hells Canyon plant with other Federal 
power plants in the Columbia River 
Basin. 

At the site Hells Canyon will produce 
688,000 kilowatts of prime power. The 
remaining 436,000 kilowatts would be 
made available at downstream plants and 
other plants in the Columbia River pow- 
er system by use of Hells Canyon storage 
and through transmission integration of 
the network. The project will add this 
output to the system ir all projects which 
are now existing, under construction, or 
currently authorized were to be placed 
in operation before Hells Canyon. 

The primary reason Hells Canyon can 
add a greater amount of prime power to 
the output of the region than dams 
without storage or with negligible stor- 
age in the same stretch of the river, such 
as the Idaho Power Co. proposes, 
is that the heavy runoff of the spring 
would be impounded in the reservoir 
for release during low periods of the 
river to produce power which otherwise 
would not be available. This is true in 
the same manner that storage dams in- 
crease the amount of land that can be 
irrigated from a river—by storing excess 
water and releasing it when it is needed. 

Hells Canyon powerplant is not in- 
tended to operate as an isolated unit, 
and any reference to it as such is mis- 
leading. 


FULL PROTECTION TO WATER RIGHTS 


Section 2 of the bill provides specifi- 
cally that the operation of the Hells Can- 
yon Dam shall be subordinate to all 
valid, existing rights to the use of water 
for beneficial consumptive purposes, and 
to future rights to the use of water for 
those purposes. 

Section 2 of this bill is an improvement 
over section 2 of my 1952 bill, not because 
it offers greater protection or provides for 
greater irrigation development in the 
future, but because new language makes 
it increasingly difficult, if not impossible, 
for opponents of the project, already 
hard put to find fault, to declare that 
the irrigation structure of Idaho, present 
and future, is endangered. 

Let us examine this important provi- 
sion. The section states: “The opera- 
tion of the Hells Canyon Dam shall be 
only such as does not conflict with pres- 
ent and future rights to the use of water 
for irrigation or other beneficial con- 
sumptive uses, whether now or hereafter 
existing, valid under State law, of the 
upstream waters of the Snake River and 
its tributaries.” 
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The bill provides that Idaho—the 
State that appears to be concerned most 
with this aspect of the matter—shall 
have a right to irrigate every imaginable 
acre of land upstream from Hells Can- 
yon before the new dam shall have a 
right to touch a drop of water. 


POWER RESERVED FOR OREGON AND IDAHO 


Section 3 seeks to answer another 
spurious objection that power company 
spokesmen made to the first bill. They 
sought to instill in Idaho people’s minds 
a feeling that Hells Canyon Dam was to 
be constructed solely for the purpose of 
rescuing the coastal States of Oregon and 
Washington from a serious power short- 
age. 

Section 3 (a) provides “500,000 kilo- 
watts of power attributable to the Hells 
Canyon project, or such portion thereof 
as is required from time to time to meet 
loads under contracts made within this 
reservation, shall be made available for 
use in the Central and Upper Snake Riv- 
er Basin and to all other parts of Idaho 
lying outside the Central and Upper 
Snake River Basin.” 

This assures eastern Oregon and Idaho 
a major block of low-cost power. 


ONE INTEGRATED PROJECT 


Moving on now to section 4 of the 
bill it provides that the initial works of 
the Snake River project provided for in 
section 1 of the bill—the Hells Canyon 
Dam and the Scriver Creek plants in the 
Payette River Basin—plus any additional 
works that may be authorized and built 
later, including irrigation features of the 
Payette Unit of the Mountain Home 
Development, “shall be treated as one 
project.” This is for the purpose, 
among others, of providing for the appli- 
cation of project revenues to the return 
of reimbursable costs in accordance with 
the provisions of the Federal reclama- 
tion laws. Section 4 also stipulates 
that additional reclamation develop- 
ments may be authorized as part of the 
Snake River project only by a specific 
act of Congress. 

To permit Congress in deciding on fu- 
ture authorizations to evaluate the worth 
of proposed additions to the Snake River 
project, the Secretary of the Interior 
must submit recommendations with re- 
spect to such authorizations in a report 
and findings under section 9 of the Rec- 
lamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187), which report shall include find- 
ings as to the costs and benefits of the 
proposed developments and as to the ef- 
fect of such authorization on the proj- 
ect's power-rate structure. 

In the case of the irrigation features of 
the Payette Unit of the Mountain Home 
Development, such a report shall be 
made and transmitted to the Congress 
not later than during the term of the 
85th Congress, which means 1957. 

Aside from the tremendous business- 
stimulating effect that a new large block 
of power would have in Idaho and Ore- 
gon, the provision making available 
power revenues from this great dam and 
the smaller Scriver Creek plants to aid 
irrigation development is one of the most 
significant features of the bill. It would 
have an economic impact on the region 
that would be felt for decades, yes, for 
centuries to come. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the senior Senator from Oregon 
that I deeply appreciate his attitude with 
regard to legislation of this character, 
not only so far as Hells Canyon is con- 
cerned, but generally with respect to the 
development of the natural resources 
and rivers throughout the United States. 

I had an opportunity to join in the 
introduction of the bill, but did not do 
so because I have consistently opposed 
and regretted the tendency toward 
multiplicity of authorship of bills. In 
the House of Representatives there is a 
rule which provides that only one Mem- 
ber may introduce a bill. Personally, 
I think such a rule ought to prevail in 
the Senate. I say quite frankly that I 
have deplored the tendency toward 
multiplicity of sponsorship of bills in the 
Senate, because I have always felt that 
it is a bad practice and ought not to be 
encouraged. Therefore, I have declined 
to join in the introduction of many bills 
which I favor and for which I shall vote 
on the floor of the Senate, merely be- 
cause I think it is bad legislative practice. 

Nevertheless, with regard to the bill 
dealing with Hells Canyon, which is a 
symbol, in a way, and typical of other 
situations, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Oregon that I am fully in sympathy 
with his attitude, with his bill, and with 
similar legislation that may come before 
the Senate. All my life I have felt that 
the great rivers of this eountry belong 
to the people and are the property of all 
the people. Ihave always opposed turn- 
ing them over to any private group for 
exploitation or control. If we ever alow 
these great arteries of commerce to be 
controlled privately, it will be a long 
time before we ever recapture control 
of them on behalf of the people. 

Because of that feeling, I have sup- 
ported and urged the development of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. I have sup- 
ported the construction of dams and 
pools for irrigation, reclamation, power, 
and other uses, to which the great ar- 
teries of commerce, committed to Con- 
gress by the Constitution, should be put. 

I desired to explain to the Senator 
from Oregon my reason for not joining 
him in the introduction of the bill. At 
the same time I wish to assure him that 
in my profound conception of the duty 
of Congress in dealing with our great 
natural resources, I am in sympathy with 
his proposal. While I have not read the 
details of the bill, and although I would 
not wish to commit myself to the details 
of it in advance, the Senator from 
Oregon can count on my support of the 
general idea he has in mind in introduc- 
ing the bill. 

I regret that because of my deep con- 
viction about the procedure in the Sen- 
ate I have not been able to join with 
him in the introduction of the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I should first like to re- 
spond to the Senator from Kentucky, 
by saying that there is no word which 
more appropriately describes my feel- 
ings, following the announced support of 
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the bill by the Senator from Kentucky, 
than the word “thrilled.” 

I am greatly thrilled to know that the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
stands behind us in the support of the 
bill. I wish to say to him that there will 
be great rejoicing in the Pacific North- 
west over the announcement he has made 
on the floor of the Senate today. The 
people in my section of the country—and 
this is true likewise throughout the 
country—know the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to be one of the most beloved 
statesmen in our Nation today. I mean 
it most sincerely when I say that the 
history of the United States will record 
him as one of the great statesmen of our 
country. During his many years in the 
Congress of the United States he has 
made a record, he has fought to protect 
the people’s heritage in their natural 
resources. 

The announcement he has made comes 
as no surprise from the standpoint of 
the political philosophy he has expressed, 
but, I wish to assure him that it comes 
as a matter of great delight to those of 
us who intend to make the bill one of 
the major battles of our career in Amer- 
ican public life. We recognize that only 
to the extent that we follow a course of 
action which retains to future genera- 
tions of American boys and girls their 
rights to the Nation’s natural resources 
will we be true to the future history of 
our country, as the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky has been true to its 
history in his many long years of noble 
service to the people of this Nation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
for that very generous compliment, 

Mr. MORSE. It was more than de- 
served. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
was about to try to say the same thing, 
but probably not in such an eloquent 
way, to the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky. I have spoken to him con- 
cerning the bill, and I know his long- 
standing conviction about the technical 
procedure of cosponsorship. Like the 
Senator from Oregon, I wish to say to 
the Senator from Kentucky, with whom 
Ihave served for many years in this body, 
that I have never found him wanting 
when it came to the question of whether 
the people’s heritage was going to be 
protected or exploited. He has always 
been on the side of the people. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree with 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. President, I now yield to another 
great Senator who is also a cosponsor of 
this bill, the great liberal Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with what the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon has just 
said regarding the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. The Senator from 
Kentucky helped me to fight for projects 
on the Great Plains of the Northwest, 
projects such as Fort Peck Dam, and, 
later, for the Garrison Dam, and for the 
development of the entire Missouri River 
Basin. He did a magnificent job for us. 


I know we can rely upon his experience. 


not only upon the floor, in debate, but 
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other ways to see to it, so far as he can, 
that ultimately the entire country which 
is so dear to the heart of the Senator 
from Kentucky, will be so developed as to 
equal what the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon has described as the mir- 
acle of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be happy to yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
think it will be a sad day for the Amer- 
ican people if these great arteries of 
commerce, which, under the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, have repeatedly 
been declared subject to regulation by 
Congress, are taken away from the peo- 
ple and turned over to private control. 
I am in favor of private enterprise. 
I am interested in it, and I am for 
free enterprise. But when it comes 
to the great natural resources given to 
the people by God Almighty, it will be 
a sad day in the history of this country 
when they are turned over exclusively 
to the control of any private group. 
That is why I feel so profoundly upon 
the subject of retaining in the control 
of the people and the Government of 
the United States the development, im- 
provement, and utilization of these great 
natural resources for the American 
people. That does not exclude their 
utilization for private industry. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the Senator from Kentucky. 
With his great ability, and in his very 
concise way, he has summarized the 
whole political and economic philoso- 
phy of this bill and of similar bills 
which seek to develop through the Gov- 
ernment the natural resources of the 
country for the people. I happen to be- 
lieve it is one of the primary obliga- 
tions of a representative government to 
do just that. Instead of its being in any 
way an impediment to free and private 
enterprise, it is one of the greatest stim- 
ulations of free and private enterprise. 
In my section of the country the great 
stimulation in private enterprise which 
has resulted from Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville never would have come about 
had not the Government of the United 
States built those great multiple-pur- 
pose dams, which are self-liquidating 
and are returning to the Treasury of the 
United States not only their original 
cost, but many times their cost, in the 
form of new tax dollars flowing into 
the Treasury of the United States from 
private enterprises, which never would 
have located in that area had it not been 
for the stimulation afforded by the cheap 
power obtainable from those dams. 

The Senator from Kentucky has in- 
spired me to digress long enough to 
make this observation in behalf of the 
farmers of the Pacific Northwest. When 
I think of the vast quantities of phos- 
phate fertilizer which are in the ground 
and which have to be developed by 
cheap power, I must emphasize at this 
moment the importance of this dam to 
the development of commercial ferti- 
lizer for the farmers as far east, on the 
basis of present prices and cost of trans- 
portation, as Indiana. Even in Indiana 
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there will be great benefits accruing 
from the development of those commer- 
cial fertilizer beds by the cheap power 
which will result from the buil@fig of 
Hells Canyon Dam and other multiple- 
purpose dams, all of which are a part 
of the Army engineers’ comprehensive 
308 report. It never will be done by 
high-cost power developed by private 
utilities, if we permit them to scuttle 
the great dam sites still remaining, such 
as Hells Canyon Dam. 

I shall join forces with private util- 
ities any time at any point where there 
is a need for the building of a low-head 
dam by a private utility that is not 
aimed at scuttling a dam site that is 
part of the main control plan, but I 
shall continue to fight every attempt to 
scuttle the dam site at Hells Canyon. 
Roosevelt, Norris, LaFollette, McNary, 
and the Senator from Kentucky helped 
to stop the efforts of private utilities 
to exploit the great dam site which 
later became Grand Coulee. If those 
bipartisan liberals in the Congress, sup- 
ported by the great liberal President 
in the White House, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, had not fought against the attempt 
to build a low-head dam at Kettle Falls 
and stopped that private utility maneu- 
ver, there never would have been the 
great Coulee Dam. That fight is part 
and parcel of the major point which the 
Senator from Kentucky has so eloquently 
brought out in this debate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My attitude in re- 
gard to the development of our water- 
ways indicates no opposition to private 
utilities. I am interested in their suc- 
cess. We all know that no private util- 
ity can develop a river valley. It cannot 
afford to undertake such a gigantic task. 
A private utility has stockholders who 
look to it for dividends. Therefore, a 
private utility will build a dam in order 
to create power or a local purpose, but 
in the very nature of things we cannot 
look to private utilities to develop a great 
system in any great river valley in the 
United States. It is, however, possible 
for the Government of the United States 
and for private utilities to work together 
in cooperation in developing these great 
valleys for the benefit of both the public 
and the utilities. That has happened in 
the Tennessee Valley in many instances. 

My idea is that in the development of 
a river valley system, such as the Mis- 
souri Valley, the Columbia Valley, the 
Tennessee Valley, and many others, 
there can come about a general coop- 
eration among private and public agen- 
cies which will inure to the benefit of all 
the people, including the stockholders of 
private utility companies and the citizens 
of the United States. 

I express no opposition to private util- 
ities. I am their friend. I think the 
development of our great natural re- 
sources, including the great rivers, will 
inure to the benefit of all the people. 
Such development may be worked out in 
such a way as to inure to the benefit of 
private utilities in a great cooperative 
scheme by which the entire resources of 
the United States may be utilized for the 
benefit of our economy. 
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Mr. MORSE. It is a matter of pride 
and is also a privilege for me to say that 
I share completely the views just ex- 
pressed by the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky. There is always the 
attempt to distort and to represent 
falsely those of us who are fighting for 
public river basin development. There 
is a continuing attempt to place us in 
the light of being opposed to private 
utilities. 

In the Pacific Northwest there is in 
effect the great principle of the pooling 
of power whereby private utilities and 
public dams pool their power in a great 
power reservoir. I am in favor of that. 

I completely share the view expressed 
by the Senator from Kentucky. I favor 
helping private utilities. I will help 
them on low-head dams. But our point 
of view is different when they seek to 
prevent the building of a great multiple- 
purpose dam, which should belong to all 
the people, and attempt to take the site 
for the building of low-head dams, there- 
by preventing the maximum develop- 
ment of power and other resources of the 
river. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The difficulty, as I 
have experienced it in conversation and 
in correspondence, is that many of our 
friends favor the development of the 
rivers for navigation and flood control; 
but when it comes to the development of 
the rivers for the production of power, 
the same people are willing to have the 
United States take charge of the flood 
control and navigation but desire to pro- 
duce the power for themselves. I hope 
I have not overstated the situation. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has used 
restraint and made a great understate- 
ment, but it is a very accurate one. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When a great nat- 
ural resource such as a river is developed 
for navigation, for flood control, for soil 
conservation, and the other purposes, I 
think the power developed by that enter- 
prise conducted by the Government 
should still be the property of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and not of any 
private group. 

Mr. MORSE. That is my thesis. 
There is no justification for asking the 
Government to give it away to a mo- 
nopoly. The people are entitled to have 
the great project built and to have all 
the revenue derived from it go into the 
Treasury of the United States for the 
benefit of the people. Then, when the 
dam has been paid for, it is to be owned 
by the people, not by some private com- 
bine. That is a part of the great dif- 
ference which has arisen over the de- 
velopment of Hells Canyon. 

I shall not take the time to develop 
this point at length today, because I 
shall be discussing the subject from time 
to time for the remainder of the session. 
But the Senator from Kentucky has put 
his finger on the point when he speaks 
of the so-called partnership scheme, 
whereby the Government ends up with 
owning the fish ladders, the locks, and 
the other nonrevenue producing features 
of the project, while giving away great 
values to big business enterprises, so far 
as the power resources are concerned. 

When a multiple purpose project is 
under consideration, it ought to be de- 
veloped by the Government for all the 
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people; and when the project is com- 
pletely paid for, it should belong to all 
the people. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am very much 
impressed with the remarks which have 
been made by one of the greatest experts 
in this body, certainly with respect to the 
question of public power versus private 
power, and more specifically with refer- 
ences to Hells Canyon Dam. 

May I ask the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon if he is familiar 
with the report of the President's Ma- 
terials Policy Commission in 1951 with 
respect to water conservation? 

Mr.MORSE. Yes; Iam familiar with 
it 


Mr. President, 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I am correct, am 
I not, in my understanding that that 
commission, after its efforts of a year 
and a half, stated that very possibly 
within the next 25 years our greatest 
shortage would be fresh water? 

Mr. MORSE. Entirely correct. We 
had better begin quickly to use all our 
scientific knowledge in seeing to it that 
we preserve and reserve for future gen- 
erations the maximum possible reser- 
voirs of fresh water in this country. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Probably today 
the greatest remaining project for con- 
trolling water, which is important to cul- 
tivation of the soil, conservation of the 
soil, flood control, and for water storage, 
is the Hells Canyon Dam. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
It is the greatest remaining multiple pur- 
pose dam site in the country. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Therefore, as the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon and 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] were saying, the 
Hells Canyon site should be developed 
as promptly as possible for all the people. 

Mr. MORSE. The sooner the better. 
It should have been done yesterday. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a final ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As I understand, 
the nub of the proposition is that if all 
the people, through their taxes, develop 
this great additional unit in the Nation’s 
entire hydroelectric water conservation 
and resource facilities, the Government 
would have no right to give it away to 
any group of private citizens. 

Mr. MORSE. That is one of the un- 
derlying theories of the bill. The com- 
plete wealth of the project should be 
returned to the people of the United 
States in the form of revenues which 
should be deposited in the Treasury. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Iam delighted to have 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
make it clear that in his mind this is 
not a fight between the private utilities, 
on the one hand, and the advocates of 
public power on the other; but that it is 
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a contest between the advocates of public 
power and the private- power monopoly. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. It involves a very serious 
problem of monopoly. 

The Senator from North Dakota hav- 
ing raised the point, let me make it very 
clear that the sponsors of the bill are 
not proposing any Federal monopoly of 
power. The spokesmen for this admin- 
istration are constantly trying to put us 
in the bad light of advocating a Federal 
monopoly of power. The contrary is 
the fact. All that the spokesmen for 
the administration have to do is to visit 
the area and study the power system 
in the Northwest, where power is being 
produced for private as well as public 
interests. Eighty-five percent of the 
power in the United States is produced 
by private utilities, not by the Govern- 
ment. We have no intention of mate- 
rially cutting down that ratio. 

To some extent, when a great project 
such as Hells Canyon is built, there will 
be an addition to the total supply of 
public power. But I have already 
pointed out in my speech that the pop- 
ulation increase in the Pacific North- 
west in the past 10 years has required 
a great increase in the quantity of power 
produced, so no great damage will be 
done to the power production potential 
of private utilities. 

We are saying to the private utilities 
that in areas where the sites are adapted 
to the construction of multiple-purpose 
dams, the Government will develop them. 
We are not going to give them away 
in the form of low-head dams built by 
private utility combines. 

Mr. LANGER. I appreciate what the 
distinguished Senator has said about the 
partnership idea as expressed by the 
President in his Oregon speech some 
months ago, a speech with which I thor- 
oughly disagree. I am very happy to 
note that the Senator from Oregon, like- 
wise, did not agree with the proposed 
partnership idea. It always seemed to 
me to be something like a great big lion 
in partnership with a little lamb. The 
partnership would not last long before 
the lamb would be gobbled up. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. In a series of 
speeches I intend to deliver in the next 
few months, I intend to discuss every 
phase of the partnership program which, 
in my judgment, needs to be discussed, 
and to correct some false conceptions 
about it which have been spread by prop- 
agandists of this administration. 

While the Senator from North Dakota 
is on his feet, I may say to him that he 
was fighting in the Senate long before 
I came here for the principles on which 
we have joined forces today. I thank 
him sincerely for his cosponsorship of the 
bill. 

Mr. LANGER. If funds had been al- 
lotted to the Judiciary Committee by 
the Republican administration during 
the last session, witnesses, whose appear- 
ance had been arranged, would have 
been called, and the committee would 
have been enabled to make a thorough 
investigation, at the request of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, of the entire Hells 
Canyon project. Unfortunately, we had 
no money for that purpose. We did the 
best we could in our investigation of the 
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Dixon-Yates contract and some of the 
other monopolistic enterprises; but we 
could not consider the Hells Canyon 
project, and that has always been a 
source of keen regret to me. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator from 
North Dakota did a great job in the in- 
vestigation which he undertook as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I think the need for the continuation 
of that work still exists. It was the Sen- 
ator’s plan to conduct an investigation 
into the monopolistic tendencies and 
practices in the Pacific Northwest, in- 
cluding an investigation of the whole 
subject of what is happening to the Hells 
Canyon Dam program. I regret very 
much that there has been a lapse at least 
in the prosecution of that investigation, 
and I intend to urge on this side of the 
aisle that those in charge of the investi- 
gative authority of the Committee on 
the Judiciary continue to carry out the 
program so ably outlined by the Senator 
from North Dakota, 

IRRIGATION DEVELOPMENT 


As I was saying, Mr. President, aside 
from the tremendous business-stimulat- 
ing effect that a new large block of power 
would have in Idaho and Oregon, the 
provision making available power rev- 
enues from this great dam and the 
smaller Scriver Creek plants to aid irri- 
gation development is one of the most 
significant features of the bill. It would 
have on the region an economic impact 
that would be felt for decades—yes, for 
centuries to come. 

There are some 44 projects in eastern 
Oregon and Idaho not yet authorized, 
but which, based on preliminary exami- 
nations made by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation appear to be desirable of devel- 
opment at some time in the future, in 
view of the favorable benefit-cost ratios. 
However, with minor exceptions, they 
can only be undertaken if the water users 
have assistance in the repayment of ir- 
rigation capital cost. 

POWER REVENUE NEEDED FOR IRRIGATION 


A special provision covering this de- 
sirable aspect of resource development 
in the Snake River Basin is necessary 
because the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939 limits the use of power revenues to 
assist in repayment of irrigation costs 
to features of the project of which the 
power development is a part. Thus, it is 
necessary to state by legislation that ad- 
ditional works may be treated for pay- 
out purposes as part of the Snake River 
project, of which the principal division 
is the Hells Canyon Division. 

The State of Idaho could gain enor- 
mously from the financial aid provision 
of the new bill. It has lying at the door- 
step of the city of Boise the Mountain 
Home project. It is desirable to trans- 
form this vast area of sagebrush, some 
192,000 acres, into a community of fer- 
tile, irrigated farms—in favor of creat- 
ing another Boise Valley, so to speak. 
The cost of bringing water to the land, 
which involves the diversion of water 
from one river basin to another, is high. 
The small powerplants associated with 
the project would not produce adequate 
power revenues to aid farmers in com- 
plete repayment of the project. Under 
this legislation, Mountain Home project, 
when authorized, would be made feasible 
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through use of Hells Canyon power 
revenues. 
FLOOD CONTROL AND NAVIGATION 

Two outstanding engineering organi- 
zations have agreed, in writing, that 
there are tremendous benefits to be at- 
tained through the use of the storage 
space behind Hells Canyon Dam for im- 
pounding some of the flood waters that 
imperil downstream lives and property. 
My colleagues will remember 50 lives 
were lost and $100 million in property 
damage suffered in 1948, when the Co- 
lumbia went on a rampage. If a flood 
similar to that which occurred in 1894— 
greatest on record—should occur now, 
with a much greater development along 
the river banks, the total loss would ex- 
ceed $350 million. Engineers think 
that some day such a flood, or even a 
bigger one, will occur, for 60 years in 
the history of a river or a country is 
very short. 

A flood-control system, known as the 
main control plan, which would cope 
with the worst recorded flood, has been 
worked out, and Hells Canyon Dam is a 
key unit in this system. 

Hells Canyon Dam, if available in 1948, 
when the last major flood occurred, 
would have decreased flood damages be- 
tween $10 million and $12 million, the 
Corps of Engineers advises me. 

HELLS CANYON FOR NAVIGATION 

Navigation on the Columbia and Snake 
from Lewiston to the sea has increased, 
and will continue to do so as pools af- 
forded by the Dalles, John Day, Me- 
Nary, and the four lower Snake dams 
stimulate river transportation of crops 
and manufactured goods as well. With 
their economic feasibility dependent 
upon Hells Canyon storage releases to 
enhance their power output, the four 
Snake dams, as is Hells Canyon, are 
closely knit one with another to provide 
for a total transportation system of 
some 500 miles from the mouth of the 
Columbia to a point upstream from 
Lewiston. Hells Canyon releases will 
likewise aid deep draft navigation by 
contributing to channel maintenance 
and reducing need for dredging. 

The great lake behind Hells Canyon 
which extends to the railhead upstream 
will make slackwater barge transporta- 
tion possible into and out of the rich 
copper and silver-lead deposits of the 
Seven Devils mining district and hasten 
their development, prevented up to now 
by the rough, inaccessible terrain. Navi- 
gation, too, is a leading objective in the 
comprehensive plan. 

HELLS CANYON FOR NEW INDUSTRY IN IDAHO 


The location of Hells Canyon is 
uniquely fortuitous to the development 
of the phosphate fertilizer industry in 
eastern Idaho and neighboring States, 
where 60 percent of the Nation’s reserves 
of phosphatic rock are found. 

Hells Canyon is the only great power 
producer within economic transmission 
distance of these deposits, which are 
primarily low grade and require large 
quantities of low-cost power to be ade- 
quately utilized in processing economical, 
high analysis phosphate fertilizer. 

CHEAP PHOSPHATE FERTILIZERS FOR THE MID- 
WEST AND WEST 

Farmers in a belt of States from Wis- 

consin to California are paying too high 
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prices for too low analysis phosphatic 
fertilizer. They will be able to buy ferti- 
lizer from this region at prices which will 
afford them savings of many millions of 
dollars annually, in the form of lower 
freight rates and handling charges. 
There will be consequently greater use of 
fertilizer to replenish land which has 
been depleted by the growing of crops 
and enhanced productivity. The attend- 
ant benefits to the entire agricultural 
economy will be reflected in greater 
volume, lower costs of production, and 
more nutritious food for consumers, 


HELLS CANYON FOR RECREATION 


Recreation is another important as- 
pect of the multipurpose structure. Suf- 
fice it to say with one of the world’s 
highest dams to be situated in North 
America’s deepest gorge, a tourist at- 
traction will be created that will lure 
from a third to a half-million visitors 
aanually, probably more. Tourist dol- 
lars are an important phase of our 
northwest economy, and we should not 
overlook the added drawing power to be 
provided by the opening up of a spec- 
tacularly rugged canyon and primitive 
area. 

Aside from its tourist-attraction lure, 
the dam will create a reservoir that will 
be ideal for fishing, hunting, boating, 
swimming, and camping. One national- 
ly known writer, who travels the country 
over, predicts Hells Canyon reservoir will 
become one of the greatest bass fishing 
lakes in the Nation. He wrote, “I be- 
lieve that the building of Hells Canyon 
Dam would be the greatest possible good 
fortune that conceivably could befall the 
sportsmen of this area.” 

BELLS CANYON—KEYSTONE OF THE SNAKE AND 
LOWER COLUMBIA SYSTEM 

As Hells Canyon goes, so goes the 
Snake and lower Columbia. The Hells 
Canyon Dam is the keystone of the 
system. 

Let us examine the projects which 
would be more efficient and whose power 
would be augmented by the release of 
Hells Canyon water during periods of 
low water downstream. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted at this point in my remarks the 
table showing integration benefits which 
appears at page 377 of the 1952 House 
hearings on H. R. 5743. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bele in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Nominal prime capabdility—kilowatts 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the table 
shows the augmentation of power output 
at eight major downstream dams and a 
few other minor installations attributa- 
ble to Hells Canyon. The eight are either 
in operation, under construction, or au- 
thorized. 

Let us examine the authorized but un- 
financed projects. As the table shows, 
Lower Granite (which is only author- 
ized) has a potential of 170,000 kilowatts, 
54,000 of which would result from inte- 
gration with Hells Canyon—that is, ap- 
proximately one-third of the total. We 
have the same situation in regard to Lit- 
tle Goose—68,000 kilowatts—again ap- 
proximately one-third dependent upon 
Hells Canyon. Lower Monumental and 
Ice Harbor are in the same category. 
John Day is similar: of its full potential 
of 715,000 kilowatts, 56,000 would result 
from Hells Canyon. 

The remaining dams, which are in 
place or under construction, would each 
have integration benefits smaller in kilo- 
watts and percentage than any of the 
dams which are only authorized. 

Last year a representative of the Army 
Corps of Engineers testified, for exam- 
ple, that Ice Harbor Dam would not be 
an economic project without storage of 
the amount and kind that would be pro- 
vided by Hells Canyon Dam. 

Mr. President, I wish to digress long 
enough to issue a warning to the advo- 
cates of Ice Harbor Dam and the advo- 
cates of the other dams which have been 
authorized but have not yet been fi- 
nanced by way of appropriations made 
by the Congress. My warning to them 
is to watch out.” If they let the op- 
ponents of Hells Canyon Dam succeed 
in their attempts to scuttle it as a Fed- 
eral project and prevent its construc- 
tion, they will strike a devastating blow 
at the dams which have been authorized 
but have not yet been financed. 

In connection with that warning, Mr. 
President, I wish to say that my fear 
is that so many of those dams, which, 
as I have just pointed out in my analy- 
sis, are dependent on Hells Canyon Dam, 
to the extent of one-third of their power 
capacity will be subject to the argument 
that they will no longer be economic 
without Hells Canyon Dam. 

One of the reasons why the fight in 
favor of the construction of Hells Can- 
yon Dam must be won now is in order 
to protect the future development of 
these authorized dams, for which Con- 
gress will sooner or later have to appro- 
priate funds. We need to weigh that 
warning, Mr. President, in view of the 
testimony to which I have just referred; 
namely, that of the Army rs, 
given last year, when they pointed out 
that without Hells Canyon Dam, Ice Har- 
bor Dam would not be an economic proj- 
ect without storage of the amount and 
kind that would be provided by Hells 
Canyon Dam. Because of their simi- 
larity, the same would be true of Lower 
Monumental, Little Goose, and Lower 
Granite. 

Without Hells Canyon, all of these 
projects may well be lost. With the loss 
of Hells Canyon’s 688,000 kilowatts and 
storage, the probability is that the 1% 
million kilowatts of the authorized but 
unfinanced dams will be gone. To that 
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must be added the 131,000 kilowatts 
which Hells Canyon would add to Bonne- 
ville and the dams under construction. 
The results of not building Hells Can- 
yon would come to a loss of 2,311,000 kilo- 
watts a year. 


NORTHWEST EXPANSION AND PUBLIC POWER 


Is it mere coincidence that from 1939 
to 1950 the kilowatt output in Oregon 
quadrupled and the total wages and sal- 
aries in manufacturing quintupled? 
The answer to that question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that it was not a mere coinci- 
dence. Is it coincidence that the kilo- 
watt output in the State of Washington 
increased 5 times over and that total 
wages in manufacturing went up to 4 
times the 1939 figures? The answer to 
that question is that it was not a 
coincidence, Mr. President. Of course, 
in each case the tremendous increase in 
power was publicly generated power. 
During the period, public power in Ore- 
gon went from 216 million kilowatt-hours 
to about 4,000 million kilowatt-hours. 
Private output was increased all of 400 
million kilowatt hours. 

Is it mere coincidence that employees 
in manufacturing industries were 14 
times as numerous in 1950 as in 1939 in 
Washington and almost doubled in Ore- 
gon? 

These are figures of growth which show 
that wages and employment are parallel 
to kilowatt output of inexpensive 
power—which has been public power. 
These are figures which tell in a very 
dynamic way, Mr. President, why the 
great labor organizations of the Pacific 
Northwest, most of the great farm or- 
ganizations of the Pacific Northwest, and 
the leaders of small business in the Pa- 
cific Northwest see the importance of 
Hells Canyon Dam to the sale of farm 
products, the providing of jobs, the cre- 
ation of new industry, and the great 
stimulation of the economic productiv- 
ity of our section of the country. 


HELLS CANYON—BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


The Pacific Northwest and the Nation 
need the high Hells Canyon Dam as an 
integral part of the Columbia River 
Power System. 

Hells Canyon power is indispensable. 

Hells Canyon storage for downstream 
power increases is indispensable. 

Hells Canyon’s aid to navigation is in- 
dispensable. 

Hells Canyon’s contribution to flood 
control is indispensable, 

Hells Canyon is needed to meet the 
low-cost power needs of industry, work- 
ers, and farmers. 

Hells Canyon is needed to make new 
industry and new irrigation acres. 

Hells Canyon is needed to provide em- 
ployment and payrolls and taxes in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Let us move forward to build Hells 
Canyon Dam—the indispensable multi- 
purpose project if we are to build for the 
future, not only in the Pacific North- 
west, but throughout the Nation. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the struggle over natural resources 
which has begun today with the intro- 
duction of the Hells Canyon bill will rank 
in history with the battle over the found- 
ing of the United States forest reserves 
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and the long fight by Senator George W. 
Norris for Muscle Shoals. 

Hells Canyon is the greatest natural 
hydroelectric power site left on our con- 
tinent, but even more than this is at 
stake. 

Hells Canyon is the keystone in the 
arch of resources out in the great Pacific 
Northwest. If Hells Canyon is given to 
private monopoly for far less than full 
development, other resources will like- 
Wise pass from the hands of the people. 

Five great principles are at issue in 
this bill: 

First. Will the power resources of the 
Columbia River and its tributaries—the 
mightiest hydroelectric stream in North 
America—be tapped for the public or for 
a favored few? 

Second. Will power sites in the Co- 
lumbia Basin be used to full capacity or 
to merely a fragment of their possibili- 
ties? 

Third. Will the 308 report of the Corps 
of Engineers, which is the master plan 
for Columbia Basin development, be fol- 
lowed, or will it be abandoned? 

Fourth. Will Columbia Basin kilo- 
watts be available to farmers, manufac- 
turers, and homeowners at low cost or at 
high monopolistic rates? 

Fifth. Will the generation of hydro- 
electric power be accompanied by such 
additional multipurpose benefits as flood 
control, irrigation, downstream power 
firming, and the protection of wildlife? 

HELLS CANYON IS IN PUBLIC INTEREST 


If the Hells Canyon bill which we have 
introduced today is passed by Congress 
and signed by the President these ques- 
tions will be answered in the public in- 
terest. 

If the bill fails of passage, Mr. Presi- 
dent, these questions will be answered in 
sorrowful and adverse terms for the 
American people. 

I should like to associate myself with 
my senior colleague from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] in what he has said about Hells 
Canyon and its impact on our State, re- 
gion, and Nation. I also should like to 
thank from the bottom of my heart the 
other distinguished Senators who have 
joined with him and myself in sponsor- 
ship of this bill, which means much not 
only to our State of Oregon, but also to 
the United States of America. 

Mr. President, I first visited Hells Can- 
yon in 1939. I have been there many 
times since. I have ridden its rapids on 
the mailboat Idaho. I have trudged its 
narrow trails and ridden horseback over 
Freezeout Saddle, the great pass on the 
Oregon rim of the chasm where Capt. 
Benjamin L. E. Bonneville and his fel- 
low explorers escaped from the gorge 
nearly a century and a quarter ago. My 
wife Maurine and I have camped alone 
in the Seven Devils Range of Idaho, 
along the eastern wall of Hells Canyon, 
and peered down upon the foaming 
mountain river, which has trenched 
more than a mile into the earth. 

STRUGGLE IS HISTORIC 


Never did I think on those memorable 
occasions, Mr. President, that I would 
have the privilege and the challenge of 
standing in this distant arena of govern- 
ment, alined with my illustrious col- 
league [Mr. Morse], in an historic effort 
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to retain Hells Canyon for all the Amer- 
ican people. 

Hells Canyon passed into protected 
public possession when Theodore Roose- 
velt and Gifford Pinchot set aside the 
forest reserves in 1908. The vast*chasm 
is divided between the Nez Perce and 
Clearwater National Forests of Idaho 
and the Wallowa National Forest of Ore- 
gon. The hydroelectric power resources 
of Hells Canyon need not be given to the 
absentee-dominated Idaho Power Co. if 
this Congress will only stand by the 
principles of those progressive Repub- 
licans, Theodore Roosevelt and his Chief 
Forester, Gifford Pinchot. Indeed, 
Roosevelt and Pinchot deliberately lo- 
cated forest ranger stations along swift 
rivers at power sites to keep these sites 
out of the clutches of what Pinchot 
called “the power octopus.” We are 
again confronted by a challenge similar 
to that which sent Roosevelt and Pinchot 
into action. 

An administrative arm of Congress— 
the Federal Power Commission—now has 
before it a proposal by which a private 
power company could preempt that sec- 
tion of the Snake River wherein the high 
multipurpose Hells Canyon Dam would 
be built. Through narrow interpreta- 
tion of the Federal Power Act, legal 
counsel for that body has recommended 
that licenses be granted to permit build- 
ing three small private dams in the Hells 
Canyon area. Through tortured logic, 
this position was taken despite findings 
that the alternative high Hells Canyon 
Dam would provide superior total mul- 
tiple-purpose benefits. 

The Federal Power Act, it seems to me, 
is fairly clear as to how the Congress 
intended the Federal Power Commission 
to function in cases such as the present 
controversy. The act specifically de- 
clares that the Commission shall license 
that project best adapted to comprehen- 
sive development of a river basin. How 
can less-than-full development be the 
best policy, when an alternative will 
produce maximum use? It sounds in- 
conceivable, but that is the unbalanced 
interpretation of the law which has been 
given by initial recommendation within 
the present Commission, 


INTENT OF CONGRESS DISTORTED BY FPC 


This is not the first time that the in- 
tent of Congress—established in the Fed- 
eral Power Act—has been circumvented 
or distorted by administrative fiat. 
When such occasions arise and the na- 
tional interest is endangered, it becomes 
necessary for Congress to clarify and re- 
define the meaning of previous acts. It 
is a legislative responsibility; not one 
to be shifted to other branches of gov- 
ernment, 

Congress has delegated certain of its 
power-licensing authority on navigable 
streams to the Commission, but without 
periodic reaffirmation of policy, the ad- 
ministrative arm tends to become rud- 
derless, and increasingly subject to hav- 
ing scientific and technical knowledge 
twisted by political whims. 

By authorizing Federal construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam, the Congress will re- 
establish the guideposts for determining 
what constitutes full and comprehensive 
development of water resources. Then, 
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there will be no question as to the pri- 
mary test of comprehensiveness. It will 
be that project which contributes the 
most toward the economic and social 
development of an entire river basin. 
There will be no further reason for fail- 
ure of the Commission to act in the best 
interests of resource conservation. 


WATER POLICY IMPERATIVE 


It is important that this national 
water policy be spelled out here and now. 
We live in an age when energy for in- 
dustrial fuel is a dominant factor in 
social and economic growth. The Co- 
lumbia River Basin contains about 42 
percent of the Nation’s potential hydro- 
electric energy. We have developed ap- 
proximately one-sixth of the possible 
capacity. Here is a challenge to Ameri- 
can ingenuity and farsightedness. Have 
we the wisdom to carry on the program 
which will realize the full possibilities 
of this resource? We must be equal to 
the challenge, because this Nation does 
not have a world monopoly on choice 
sites for development of low-cost energy. 

If we fail to develop our waterpower 
to the fullest and at the lowest cost, 
industry will go where the cost of energy 
is cheaper and the supply more abun- 
dant. We have already seen this trend 
started in the Pacific Northwest, where 
aluminum companies have been forced 
to locate elsewhere because of the recent 
threat of power shortages. In our re- 
gion—which has no other fuel for an 
energy base except falling water—the 
economic paralysis from piecemeal high- 
cost power would be roughly equivalent 
to a serious economic depression. We 
cannot allow the race for low-cost energy 
to be lost by default merely to satisfy the 
demands of special corporate interests. 

The technique of multipurpose river 
development has been uniquely Ameri- 
can. In recent years it has been one 
of our chief technological exports. The 
United States is spending millions of 
dollars to show governments in Europe, 
Asia, and elsewhere how to get the most 
out of river resources. Our funds and 
our know-how are being used for power 
development by governments around the 
globe. At home, however, such action 
is labeled by the present administration 
as “creeping socialism” and “subsidized 
power.” Apparently the administration 
believes that what is good for our allies 
is not especially good for us. 

THE ADMINISTRATION’S DOUBLE STANDARD 


We in the Columbia Basin States saw 
the effects of this teeter-totter logic 
when the President’s budget was pre- 
sented a few weeks ago. Again the 
administration failed to allocate a single 
dollar for start of a new multipurpose 
project on the main stem of the Colum- 
bia or its tributaries. At the same time 
there were ample funds for faraway 
places. 

I favor the use of our aid to help 
underdeveloped areas raise their stand- 
ards of living by better use of resources. 
But it seems singularly inconsistent for 
the administration to give its blessing to 
multipurpose river projects in foreign 
lands and the back of its hand to simi- 
lar objectives on the Columbia, the 
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Snake, and the Tennessee Rivers. Sure- 
ly, Baker, Oreg., deserves as much con- 
sideration as Bombay, India. 
Continuation of the administration’s 
double standard for river projects will 
put the Nation further behind in meet- 
ing its prospective power requirements 
while power expansion goes on around 
the world. We must regain our position 
in the world as the recognized disciples 
of full river-basin development. Our 
leadership in this field of conservation 
has been an example for the entire world, 
but it is suffering under the administra- 
tion’s policy of do-nothingism and phony 
“partnership.” 
PARALLEL: HELLS CANYON AND GRAND COULEE 


Grand Coulee is the greatest power 
project ever erected. Its vast supply of 
energy has helped make possible 50,000 
planes a year to safeguard our country. 
This energy stokes the Hanford atomic 
works, where atomic energy undergoes 
its final processing. Grand Coulee turns 
out more kilowatts than any other 
powerplant, exceeding even vast Kiti- 
mat in British Columbia, Dnieperstroy in 
the Soviet Union or Hoover Dam in the 
canyon of the Colorado. 

Yet Grand Coulee could not have been 
built if the McKay philosophy had pre- 
vailed during the 1920’s. The parallel 
between Grand Coulee on the Columbia 
and Hells Canyon on the Snake River is 
a striking one, in its similarities. 

When the crusade for Grand Coulee 
Dam reached the same proportions as 
the current agitation for Hells Canyon, 
the Washington Water Power Co. pro- 
posed a relatively small structure at 
Kettle Falls, 117 miles upstream from 
the Grand Coulee site. It is obvious 
that the Kettle Falls edifice would have 
effectively prevented a high dam at 
Grand Coulee, because the reservoir 
back of Grand Coulee was to extend for 
151 miles—all the way to the Canadian 
frontier. 

Listen to these words from the recent 
new book on the history of Grand Coulee 
by George Sundborg—a book entitled 
“Hail Columbia!”—Macmillan Co.: 

In March of 1921, just after the appropri- 
ation had been secured to core-drill the 
Grand Coulee site, the Washington Water 
Power Co. began to exhibit interest in Ket- 
tle Falls for power development. If a 
water right could be obtained at Kettle 
Falls, any dam at Grand Coulee would have 
to be held to a height of 202 feet in order 
not to flood out the upstream site. Thus, 
Grand Coulee would have more than 100 
feet of head lopped off, with consequent enor- 
mous reductions in its power-production 
capabilities, 


Far-sighted men refused to swap the 
Grand Coulee Percheron for the Kettle 
Falls rabbit. They fought the pygmy 
dam at Kettle Falls. These were men 
in and out of Government—Jim O’Sulli- 
van, of Spokane; Rufus Woods, of the 
Wenatchee Daily World; Senators Dill 
and Bone and Norris and McNary; J. D. 
Ross, of Seattle. 

As a result, the Kettle Falls dog-in- 
the-manger dam was blocked. Even- 
tually, Grand Coulee rose to fortress 
height above the Columbia and began to 
develop an ultimate 2,650,000 horsepow- 
er of electricity. 

But we can see the parallel. If the Co- 
lumbia River had been surrendered to 
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the Washington Water Power Co., as to- 
day it is proposed we surrender the Snake 
River to the Idaho Power Co., Grand 
Coulee as a high dam would have been 
impossible to construct. 

Imagine the loss to America in terms 
of hydroelectric power if this had oc- 
curred. 

What we pass on to the future by our 
action on the Hells Canyon bill is more 
than a single dam site. Our decision on 
this measure may well shape the destiny 
of national conservation policy—a policy 
tried and proven for 50 years, until 
thrust into limbo 2 years ago under the 
influence of self-seeking interests. The 
issue at Hells Canyon is the very syn- 
thesis of the meaning of resource con- 
servation. The question is this: Given 
the opportunity to put to beneficial use 
the greatest natural water-storage site 
in the continent, will Congress decide to 
reserve for all time the full multipur- 
pose utility of Hells Canyon? Or, will it 
surrender to shortsighted expediency, 
telling this generation and those to come 
that they must accept less than total 
productivity from their river resources? 


NO TURNING BACK FROM DECISION 


This is a decision from which there is 
no turning back. Once established at 
Hells Canyon, the policy circumscribes 
our national attitude toward every rivu- 
let that runs to the sea. Shall we im- 
pose a doctrine of inadequacy or shall 
we look to the future, endorsing a physi- 
cal structure which symbolizes the mean- 
ing of full and comprehensive conserya- 
tion of natural resources? 

Mr. President, a dam is different from 
almost any other resource. It is possible 
to take part of the coal out of a mine at 
one time, and then go back later to get 
the rest of it. Ona farm it is possible to 
plow the north 40 and leave the south 
40 fallow. However, once a pygmy 
dam is built, it is impossible to go back 
later and erect a high dam, to get the 
remainder of the power. 

Mr. President, future generations of 
American boys and girls—interested in 
the rich natural resources of this coun- 
try—will know from their history books 
what we do on this Hells Canyon bill, and 
they will judge us by it. I hope they, in 
turn, can tell their own children that we 
have not only handed on to them a great 
Federal multipurpose dam, but a sound 
conservation policy. In so doing, we will 
tap for the people the full energy poten- 
tial of the Hells Canyon stretch of the 
Snake River, where it surges along the 
border between Oregon and Idaho. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
with my remarks an article about the 
Hells Canyon bill written by the noted 
syndicated columnist, Doris Fleeson, and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of March 8, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATE FIGHT FOR HELLS CANTON Mons 
AND 28 OTHER SENATORS To OFFER BILL 
AUTHORIZING UNITED STATES To BUILD MUL- 
TIPURPOSE DAM ON SNAKE RIVER 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

The power issue will move up to the parti- 
san battlefront this week when Senator 
Morse introduces for himself and 28 col- 
leagues a bill to authorize Federal construc- 
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tion of a multipurpose hydroelectric power 
project on the Snake River between Idaho 
and Oregon. 

This is the famous Hells Canyon, the last 
really choice power site in the Northwest. 
The Idaho Power Co. wants it and has the 
administration's blessing. Interior Secretary 
McKay withdrew the Government’s claim to 
the site, announced his personal support of 
Idaho Power's plans and the Federal Power 
Commission is expected to announce a deci- 
sion in the company’s favor. 

The Morse bill is an attempt to remove the 
power of decision from the administration 
and reserve the site for the Federal Govern- 
ment. Like the Dixon-Yates effort to carve 
out a slice of TVA territory, it furnishes one 
of the rather rare clean-cut differences be- 
tween the Eisenhower philosophy and the 
New Deal. 

Signing the bill with Senator Morse are 
his colleague, Senator NEUBERGER, and 25 lib- 
eral Democrats from the Northwest, North- 
east, and the Middle South. They are joined 
by what is facetiously called the liberal wing 
of the Republican Party, Senators LANGER 
and Young, of North Dakota. 

The Democratic leadership will do its best 
to pass the measure or at least to give it such 
support that Democrats can attribute its 
defeat to virtually solid Republican opposi- 
tion. There are sound political reasons for 
this strategy as well as much real conviction 
that Hells Canyon ought to be a Federal 
project. 

Three Senate seats will be at stake in the 
area next year. Democrats think that Hells 
Canyon will help them reelect Senators 
Morse and MAGNUSON., They think it will 
help them defeat Senator WELKER, of Idaho, 
the intimate friend of Senator MCCARTHY. 

There are wheels within wheels in the poli- 
tics of the situation. Hells Canyon, for bet- 
ter or for worse, can be draped around the 
necks of the Republican Governors—Patter- 
son, of Oregon and Langlie, of Washington— 
who are expected to be the opposition to 
Morse and Macnuson, respectively. Gover- 
nor Patterson is a protege of Secretary Mc- 
Kay, who is also a former Oregon governor. 
FPC Chairman Kuykendall, who has been 
going along with the administration, was 
recommended for the post by Governor 
Langlie. 

No candidate has yet appeared to make 
the fight against Senator WELKER but the 
national committee here has solid assurances 
from Idaho that at least it won't be the for- 
mer Progressive candidate for Vice President, 
Glen Taylor. Mr, Taylor won a primary 
fight last year but was defeated by Senator 
DworsHak for a seat Democrats think they 
could have had with a different candidate. 

The hard core of Mr. Taylor’s Idaho sup- 
port has been the labor unions. They are said 
to have told him now that he has had it and 
gets not one dime more from them. This 
clears the way for Democrats to find a candi- 
date their conservatives may be willing to 
accept. 

In the fight for the bill, its supporters will 
make much of the fact that 65 percent of the 
common stock of Idaho Power, which has all 
the senior voting rights, is held by residents 
of the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States. Of that amount, 30 percent is held 
by 30 owners, largely eastern insurance com- 
panies, but including Harvard University. 

Democrats will argue that the businessmen 
who so largely surround the President are 
advising him, not the residents of the North- 
west, on this issue and that it is absentee 
owners who are against the further develop- 
ment of the low-cost power in the West. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iam glad to yield 
to the senior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Without taking too 
much of the Senator’s time, I wish to 
compliment him on his exceedingly able 
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speech in support of the great Hells 
Canyon Dam, which is of such impor- 
tance to the Pacific Northwest. It is so 
typical of the Senator’s writing. He has 
put in succinct form the essentials of 
that great project. The people of the 
Pacific Northwest are greatly indebted 
to him for his fine speech. 

I should like to ask 2 or 3 questions 
of the Senator. Is it not true that the 
junior Senator from Oregon made this 
project one of the prominent issues of 
his 1954 campaign when he asked the 
people of Oregon to elect him to the 
Senate? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon, as usual, has stated the 
facts correctly. Along the line of what 
the senior Senator from Oregon has 
stated, I believe it is additionally signifi- 
cant, although in modern times the State 
which we represent has been tradition- 
ally represented by a political party 
other than the one with which we are 
associated, that I carried nearly every 
county along the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers, from Hells Canyon to the sea. 
It was in those counties that the Hells 
Canyon issue was most predominant. 

It was in those counties that the 
issue was most clearly enunciated to the 
people. Those people were most aware 
of the issue and most alarmed and most 
concerned by it. They have lived with 
it, too. In those counties I ran far 
ahead of any other Democratic sena- 
torial candidate in the history of our 
State in modern times, I have been told 
by Dave O’Hara, Oregon’s experienced 
and capable elections bureau head. 

I believe the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon has correctly stated that the issue 
of this great power site certainly was an 
important contributing factor in that 
decision. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true that we 
may justifiably look upon the results of 
that election as a form of mandate on 
this particular issue so far as our State 
is concerned? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I agree completely 
with the senior Senator from Oregon. 
It is very significant that in the senior 
Senator’s able presentation of the pro- 
visions of the bill, he emphasized the 
impact on our farm population, and dis- 
cussed the question of cheap phosphate 
fertilizer as it is related to the develop- 
ment of electricity with low-cost power 
from Hells Canyon. 

A short time after the election, there 
appeared in that outstanding national 
newspaper, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, an article written by Mr. Malcolm 
Bauer, the correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor in Oregon. Mr. 
Bauer pointed to the very large rural 
vote which I had received, particularly 
in the areas contiguous to the Columbia 
and Snake Rivers. 

From what Mr. Bauer has written and 
from the senior Senator’s remarks on the 
floor of the Senate, we can draw no 
other conclusion except that the farmers 
in that important agricultural section of 
Oregon were influenced by the effect 
which the Hells Canyon Dam could have 
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on our rural economy if it is constructed 
as a public, Federal project. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not correct to say 
that a few years ago, when the present 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. McKay, 
was a member of the Oregon Senate, the 
people of Oregon gave another clear 
mandate on this water development proj- 
ect at Hells Canyon when a referendum 
was held on a question that came before 
the Oregon Legislature involving an at- 
tempt on the part of the Idaho Power Co. 
to get peremptory rights over water in 
the Snake River? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon again recalls his facts 
correctly. I am very glad that he 
brought up this point. That occurred 
in the 1947 session of the Oregon Legis- 
lature. As I recall, it was the session 
before I became a member of the State 
senate. 

It is significant that the late Gov. 
Earl Snell of Oregon vetoed a bill the 
Idaho Power Co. sought to have enacted, 
which would have facilitated the abil- 
ity of that company to acquire the 
great Hells Canyon site for a piecemeal, 
pygmy development. 

At that time the present Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. McKay, was a member 
of the State senate. As I remember, he 
was one of the very few State Senators 
who wisely voted to uphold Governor 
Snell’s courageous veto. 

It is significant that the people at the 
polls cast a margin of nearly 100,000 
votes against that bill, despite the vast 
sums of money spent by the private- 
power companies to try to pass the bill. 

I think it is also significant that the 
Secretary of the Interior, when he was a 
member of the State senate in our State, 
voted in that body to uphold Governor 
Snell’s wise veto of the Hells Canyon 
giveaway; yet the same man, as Secre- 
tary of the Interior, is now out in front 
in favor of the giveaway parade—par- 
ticularly as it applies to Hells Canyon. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is important 
to make this a matter of record, because 
I feel there have been two elections on 
the subject. There was one when the 
question was first before the people, and 
another one last fall when the Senator 
ran for his seat in this body. 

I know my colleague’s view on this 
issue and I completely agree with them, 
but while the Senator is on his feet I 
should like to have him spread on the 
Record a point which he did not cover 
in his speech today; namely, the argu- 
ment of the opponents of Hells Canyon 
in reference to taxes; the argument that, 
of course, if the Government builds the 
dam, the taxes will not go into the Treas- 
ury, but if we permit the Idaho Power 
Co. to scuttle the dam by building three 
low-head dams, which will produce 
about 50 percent of the power potential, 
then more tax dollars will flow into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Will the Senator, for the sake of the 
REcorD, express his views on that highly 
fallacious argument? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the first place, that is the oldest cliché 
in connection with the whole question of 
public power. If we should take prop- 
erty taxes, income taxes, corporation 
taxes, and payroll taxes, which are paid 
by industrial development made possible 
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through low-cost public power, the 
amount would be many times more than 
the relative pittance of taxes paid by 
private utility companies. I remember 
looking into the situation in Spokane 
County, in the State of Washington, and 
noting that the aluminum plants alone 
in that one county paid substantially 
more in local property taxes than did the 
private utilities in that particular 
county. 

I also looked into the situation in 
Chelan County, in Washington, and 
found that one new aluminum company 
in Wenatchee paid almost twice as much 
in local property taxes in its first year 
of operation as did the important Great 
Northern Railroad. 

If we forget the millions and millions 
of dollars paid in taxes by the vast new 
industrial and manufacturing develop- 
ment which comes from low-cost public 
power, then, indeed, will we be throwing 
away the birthright of the people of the 
Northwest. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. I think we shall have to repeat and 
repeat our answer to this phony tax ar- 
gument, because, as the Senator well 
knows, persons who seem to think that 
private utilities should be allowed to 
scuttle these public projects are over- 
looking the fact that many times the 
amount of taxes which might otherwise 
accrue will be paid by industries that 
will locate in the area as a result of the 
high dam, whereas such industries would 
never locate there and undertake to op- 
erate if they had to pay the high rates 
of the private utility companies. 

I wonder if the Senator will tell us 
his views from the standpoint of the na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
seems to me we must learn from history. 
When the Senator from Oregon asks 
that question, let us look at the analogy 
with Grand Coulee and the people who 
preceded us, such as Senator Bone, Sen- 
ator Norris, and also Senator McNary, 
in whose illustrious line serves my col- 
league from Oregon. 

When President Roosevelt suggested 
the production of 50,000 planes a year, he 
was met with laughter. But, largely as 
a result of the construction of Grand 
Coulee Dam, we have produced 50,000 
planes a year. Before the construction 
of Grand Coulee Dam not 1 ounce of 
aluminum was smeltered west of the 
Mississippi River, but when that dam 
was completed, approximately 45 to 50 
percent of our whole national produc- 
tion was concentrated in that north- 
western territory. That was largely 
made possible by the construction of the 
Grand Coulee Dam. 

Low cost power provided by the TVA 
for Oak Ridge and low cost power at 
Grand Coulee in the Pacific Northwest 
made possible the production of the ulti- 
mate weapon which not only won World 
War II but which we know restrains the 
Soviet Union today from sending its di- 
visions over the face of the world in ag- 
gressive warfare. If Grand Coulee had 
been bartered away, as Hells Canyon is 
proposed to be bartered away to private 
utilities, the result might have been very 
different. 

In my State, Mr. President, Charles L. 
McNary was an esteemed figure. To 
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know where Charles L. McNary would 
stand on the question before us now, one 
has only to read his speeches. McNary 
was for low cost Federal power. The 
Senator recalls the President’s speech in 
the 1954 political campaign at the dedi- 
cation of the McNary Dam. That dam 
has a fine and honored name. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
has brought up that matter. The Sen- 
ator has referred to the President’s 
speech at the dedication of the McNary 
Dam. He will recall that the President 
sought to give the impression that those 
of us who are urging the construction 
of these projects are seeking a Federal 
monopoly of power, and in speeches evi- 
dently written for him by someone else 
he has referred to these projects as 
creeping socialism. What does my col- 
league have to say about whether we are 
advancing creeping socialism? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Of course, the 
senior Senator from Oregon, when he 
brings up that question, knows that they 
are talking about two kinds of monop- 
oly, Federal monopoly and private mo- 
nopoly. I recall reading figures pub- 
lished in the New York Times in 1953 
which indicated that 6 percent of elec- 
tricity is produced by municipal plants, 
13 percent of the electricity generated in 
the United States is generated by Fed- 
eral dams, and 81 percent by private 
utility companies. I am not very good 
at arithmetic. It was always my poor- 
est subject in school. But even I know 
that if there is any danger of monopoly, 
81 percent is a greater danger than is 
13 percent. I wonder what kind of arith- 
metic they are using in this adminis- 
tration. They say nothing about the 
81 percent monopoly. They are worried 
over 13 percent. I hope they are not 
figuring out the budget with that kind 
of a multiplication table. 

Mr.-President, we hear talk about 
Hells Canyon Dam being creeping so- 
cialism. The Secretary of the Interior 
recently appeared before committees 
and advocated the construction of Fed- 
eral dams on the upper Colorado River. 
How a Federal dam in Hells Canyon 
can be creeping socialism and a dam 
on the Colorado can be just good Re- 
publican free-enterprise statesmanship, 
I cannot understand. 

Mr. MORSE. That will be debated. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That will be de- 
bated. The question of how there is 
creeping socialism through the con- 
struction of a dam at one place and 
not at another place will certainly be 
debated. 

I have been in Hells Canyon; I have 
walked almost all the way through that 
wonderful gorge, and I did not notice 
anything about the atmosphere there 
which would make that dam “creeping 
Socialism” and a dam at some other 
place just good statesmanship. 

Mr. MORSE. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor shares my suspicion that it makes 
some difference whether a proposed 
project is in an area where the admin- 
istration wants to give something away 
to a private utility. When that is the 
case, then the building of a dam by the 
Federal Government is considered to be 
creeping socialism. But when the area 
is one where it would not be prcfitable 
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for private utilities to be involved in a 
natural-resource development, then one 
is battling for the public interest, and it 
is not considered to be creeping social- 
ism. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator has 
a very valid point. I am not an engi- 
neer, and neither is my distinguished 
colleague; but I have always thought 
that the way in which a power site can 
be determined to be valuable is if the 
administration wants to give it away. 
Then it is valuable. If the administra- 
tion wants to keep it for Federal devel- 
opment, perhaps it is not quite so good 
a site. 

Compare Hells Canyon with Libby. 
Libby is fraught with international com- 
plications. Libby is up near the Cana- 
dian border. The building of Libby 
Dam would create a vast lake backing 
water into Canada. 

Our good neighbors in British Colum- 
bia, naturally and quite properly, if part 
of their land is to be flooded, believe they 
should ask for substantial reparation 
and get benefits in return for allowing 
Uncle Sam to construct such a dam. 

This administration talks about fiscal 
solvency. If it is going to develop a site 
which will be of benefit to the people, 
let it develop one involving no interna- 
tional obligations, a site which the Army 
engineers recommend, and not give it 
away to the Idaho Power Co. 

Mr. MORSE. The Truman adminis- 
tration was proceeding with negotiations 
for the construction of Libby Dam. 
When the Eisenhower administration 
came into office they discontinued the 
negotiations. But when they decided it 
was not very good politics, they reopened 
the negotiations and are now stressing 
Libby Dam very much, apparently in an 
effort to meet the charge that they are 
not favoring any new starts in the 
Northwest. But the only start they are 
proposing is one they know will take a 
lot of international negotiations to get 
under way. 

It is my hope that those negotiations 
will be successful so that a start can be 
made on Libby Dam. It may take quite 
a while, but I want the Senators from 
Montana to know that they can count on 
my vigorous support for that great 
project. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator is 
correct. I think the site for Libby Dam 
is an excellent one and ought to be de- 
veloped. I think that logically it should 
be developed. But I think also it is ex- 
tremely significant that the one site 
which has need for international au- 
thority and treatymaking is one which 
has been recommended for Federal de- 
velopment, because the Government 
knows that negotiations will be required 
at Ottawa and Victoria. 

But the Hells Canyon site, where the 
Government could be ready to go ahead. 
is a site which the administration wants 
to give away to the Idaho Power Co. 

Mr. MORSE. One final question: 
What is my colleague’s reaction to the 
very misleading argument of the spokes- 
man for the Idaho Power Co., that there 
simply is not sufficient water in the 
Snake River to take care of the power, 
irrigation, and fi -control aspects of 
Hells Canyon Dam, and still leave 
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enough water for the farmers and the 
other users of water in Idaho? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should simply 
say, to begin with, that it is always 
strange that there is said to be enough 
water for private dams, but not for Fed- 
eral dams. 

Secondly, I should hate to think that 
the great United States Corps of Engi- 
neers, which we allow to decide where 
airbases and atomic-energy plants are 
to be located in the United States, where 
the Alaska highway is to be located, 
and where airbases throughout the 
world are to be constructed for the pro- 
tection of the American people, cannot 
be entrusted with the decision as to 
whether there is sufficient water in the 
Snake River. The Army engineers in 
their great Report No. 308, which is the 
master plan for the development of the 
entire Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries, have said that there is sufficient 
water in the Snake River for the con- 
struction of a high-level Federal dam at 
Hells Canyon. 

I should be very much amazed if the 
people of the United States thought that 
the Army engineers were not competent 
to measure the water in the Snake River, 
but still had charge of the engineering 
studies relating to our international de- 
fense program. 

I anf not an engineer, and my col- 
league is not an engineer; but if there 
is not sufficient water in the Snake River 
for the building of a multipurpose dam 
at Hells Canyon, then the country is in 
a sad plight indeed, because then we 
should have to admit that the Army 
engineers were not capable of construct- 
ing our defense establishments through- 
out the world. 

Mr. MORSE. Not only do I agree 
with the observation of the Senator, but 
I think an inexcusable, misleading, false 
argument is being used in opposition to 
the construction of Hells Canyon Dam. 
Both the Army engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation have set forth in detail 
the truth, if anyone will read it, that 
there is sufficient water in the Snake 
River to meet the purposes of the dam 
and also to supply water for the water 
users of Idaho. 

I thank the Senator for participating 
in the discussion with me, and I con- 
gratulate him upon his very fine speech. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I wish to say in conclusion, espe- 
cially for the benefit of the senior Sena- 
tor from Montana, that my position 
regarding Libby Dam, so that he under- 
stands it unmistakably, is that Libby 
Dam should be constructed by the United 
States Government as a Federal dam, 
just as all the other multipurpose sites 
in the Report No. 308 of the Army engi- 
neers should be constructed—namely, 
Hells Canyon, Libby, John Day, Ice 
Harbor, and other sites in the Columbia 
River system, a system which contains 
42 percent of the latent potential hydro- 
electricity of our country, 

Hydroelectricity is a renewable re- 
source. With it, great quantities of 
power can be developed without using 
up such limited fuel supplies as coal, oil, 
and natural gas. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, to- 
day the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] has introduced, on behalf of 
himself, the junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. NEUBERGER], the Senators from 
Montana, and numerous other Senators, 
a bill to authorize construction of a 
multiple-purpose dam in Hells Canyon, 
on the Snake River, in the Pacific North- 
west. Because this matter is so close 
and so important to the people of that 
area, I—along with other Senators—feel 
compelled to take some of the time of the 
Senate to present the case for authoriza- 
tion of the Hells Canyon project. 

Mr. President, I have supported Fed- 
eral development of the Hells Canyon 
reach of the Snake River from-the time 
it first was made an important element of 
the comprehensive plan for development 
of the Columbia Basin. 

It is gratifying that so many of my 
colleagues from all sections of the Na- 
tion are joining those of us from the 
Northwest in sponsoring legislation to 
authorize this mighty and vitally needed 
project. I urge the Senate to act 
quickly and favorably on the bill we are 
introducing today. 

The people of the Pacific Northwest— 
and, in particular, the people of the 
State of Washington—are keenly aware 
of the fundamental issue underlying the 
Hells Canyon case. They are aware that 
it involves a test between a long-estab- 
lished policy of maximum development 
of the rivers of the Nation and one which 
would provide, instead, for partial, 
wasteful, and restricted development. 

This issue must be fought out again 
and again. The Columbia River spills 
itself like a prodigal giant from its head- 
waters to the Pacific. With its tribu- 
taries, it carries one of the richest prizes 
that can be sought—over 30 million kilo- 
watts of electric energy. 

To those of us who fight for the cause 
of full, comprehensive development, this 
is a challenge—a challenge to be met by 
putting this giant to work for the welfare 
of everyone. 

To our adversaries, the falling waters 
of the Columbia River mean merely prof- 
its—even at the expense of wasting part 
of our resources. They see the river 
narrowly, and chiefly in terms of corpo- 
rate self-interest. 

To adopt the latter philosophy, as a 
policy to be underwritten by the Con- 
gress of the United States, would be to 
threaten both the present and the future 
economic growth of the Pacific North- 
west—or of any other river basin where 
there is unharnessed power to be devel- 
oped. 

To the extent that the Nation fails to 
provide for energy in the highest volume 
and at the lowest cost and with the 
widest possible range of distribution— 
we fail to exercise the responsibilities 
which we owe to ourselves and to future 
generations. To the extent that we per- 
mit waste of a resource we undermine 
the very foundations of our society. 
This is true because every civilization in 
history has found that land and water— 
their use and conservation—determine 
its material welfare and even how long 
it will endure. 
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The greater part by far of activities 
in the development and use of energy 
resources is and must remain in the 
hands of private enterprise. But there 
are fields and situations that are far 
beyond the authority, the willingness, 
and the competence of private enterprise 
to assume alone. Fundamental conser- 
vation and development policies are 
impregnated with Federal responsibility. 
The Congress of the United States has 
recognized this fact and has established 
and carried forward fundamental poli- 
cies and programs in this field since the 
beginning of the present century. 

In the category of Federal responsi- 
bility is the planning, programming, con- 
struction, and operation of multiple 
purpose river development works de- 
signed and inaugurated to produce 
hydroelectric power and other benefits 
such as irrigation, flood control, and nav- 
igation. With such public projects has 
come the development of integrated op- 
eration of a series of dams by means 
of the regulation of stored water and a 
similarly integrated operation of power 
plants in order to provide the fullest use 
and greatest dissemination of energy 
over a backbone interconnecting trans- 
mission system. 

Hells Canyon Dam is a proposal which 
fits in all respects into this conception 
of multiple-purpose development. It 
will be fully interconnected with the Fed- 
eral Columbia River power system. Its 
3,880,000 acre-feet of storage will be al- 
ternately held back and released. The 
1,100,000 prime kilowatts of electric 
power it will produce, at site and down- 
stream, will be fed into the backbone 
transmission system of the Bonneville 
Power Administration. Those kilowatts 
will become a part of the pool of energy 
available to meet the rapidly increasing 
load requirements of both the upstream 
and downstream areas of the Columbia 
drainage basin. 

The proposal for private development 
at Hells Canyon violates these principles. 
The proposal, therefore, is contrary to 
the public interest. 

Partial, uncoordinated and purely local 
development of a resource like that of 
Hells Canyon has no excuse for being, 
no matter by what agency it is proposed. 
For the Snake River pours its strength 
and promise through this massive, som- 
ber canyon for the use of the region and 
the Nation. To view the situation other- 
wise and to decide this question on the 
shifting sands of expediency and ap- 
peasement of powerful and vocal special 
interest groups is to betray the people 
whose resource this is and must always 
be 


Mr. President, a small, privately owned 
electric utility, the Idaho Power Co., in- 
corporated in Maine, has fought bitterly 
to prevent maximum development at 
Hells Canyon. Its tactics have been 
those of delay and confusion during pre- 
vious administrations. Since 1952 its 
tactics have included aggressive use of 
the present administration, all aimed at 
seizing the site for its own restricted 
use. To date it has not succeeded. It 
will not succeed. 

I repeat, the issue is full and multi- 
purpose development versus single-pur- 
pose underdevelopment. 
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Since 1916 this absentee-controlled 
corporation has held a small and un- 
used powerplant at Oxbow, upstream 
from the Federal Hells Canyon site. 
From 1916 until 1947 it had its chance 
to do something about developing power 
there. It had 31 years to plan and per- 
form, before the Federal Government 
completed its epochmaking river study 
of the Columbia and its tributaries. The 
company did nothing. 

From 1947 to 1952, the Idaho Power 
Co. used this decayed plant at Oxbow 
as a lever to delay the Federal plans to 
harness Snake River at Hells Canyon. 
It was not until November 1950 that it 
applied to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for a license to construct a small 
run-of-river dam at the site, of about 
one-tenth the power capacity of the 
Bureau of Reclamations proposed mul- 
tiple-purpose storage project. 

It was not until May 1953, after Secre- 
tary of the Interior McKay had with- 
drawn his Department’s formal opposi- 
tion to the construction of Oxbow Dam, 
that the Idaho Power Co. made applica- 
tion to the FPC for two additional in- 
stallations. The three private plants col- 
lectively would produce less than two- 
thirds of high Hells Canyon output— 
and at a much higher cost—to be used 
primarily in the company’s own service 
area. 

Thus, we see a private company, con- 
trolled by eastern finance houses and in- 
surance companies, which muffed its own 
opportunity of 31 long years to do some- 
thing for the region when there was no 
competing plan at Hells Canyon. We 
see a private company which proposed a 
small dam to compete with the proposed 
Federal project to work a further delay 
of 5 years. It is 1955. Thirty-nine years 
of alternate inaction and obstruction are 
more than sufficient. The Idaho Power 
Co. has its own quota. Its time has run 
out—and the patience of the Northwest 
and the Nation with it. 

The pattern of the fight for Hells Can- 
yon is so similar to the great struggle for 
the Grand Coulee project that it bears 
out with startling truth what I stated 
earlier, namely, that comprehensive river 
development is an issue that must be 
fought over and over again. 

At Grand Coulee too, a private power 
company proposed to build a low dam; 
a dam that would have obtained but a 
fraction of the benefits from the site. 
For years that company and its sup- 
porters delayed the project. 

If these men of small vision—but of 
huge appetite for corporate profits—had 
had their way there would be no Grand 
Coulee, no Columbia Basin project. Had 
this private power company and its sup- 
porters had their way the kilowatts of 
Grand Coulee Dam could not have come 
to the aid of the Nation in World War II. 
Its kilowatts would not have been ready 
and waiting to produce 40 percent of our 
aluminum, and even the atom bomb 
itself. 

The people won at Grand Coulee. No 
man in his right mind who lives in my 
State of Washington—be he Democrat or 
Republican—would now question the tre- 
mendous worth of this mighty project 
and what it has done for the economy of 
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the region and the Nation, in peace and 
in war. 

The people are winning at Hells Can- 
yon. This is my deep conviction. When 
the great dam stands astride the Snake 
River and the transmission lines are 
humming from McNary to eastern Idaho 
with the power created from its eight 
generators, the wisdom of the choice we 
shall have made will sink deep into the 
consciousness of everyone. But remem- 
ber this—we can make this choice but 
once. There is no turning back once the 
die is cast. 

Mr. President, the interest of the peo- 
ple of my State of Washington in Hells 
Canyon is based on two facts of life which 
hang over our heads like the sword of 
Damocles. They are most clearly illus- 
trated by two major disasters which 
have struck us in the space of 7 short 
years, and can strike us again. 

In 1948 the Columbia River produced 
a flood of proportions exceeded only once 
since river measurements have been 
taken. The swollen waters, almost with- 
out warning, burst through protecting 
embankments at the town of Vanport 
and inundated it in a wall of angry water. 
Fifty people were drowned. Damage to 
property exceeded $100 million. 

Now let us turn to 1952. The spring 
runoff had gone down the river to the 
sea unchecked. During the fall and 
early winter of that year the lower 
Columbia experienced a tremendous 
drought. River flow dropped to a rela- 
tive trickle. Power production fell. It 
was necessary to impose a power brown- 
out over the entire area. The Bonneville 
Power Administration curtailed deliver- 
ies of interruptible power to the electro- 
process industries and other customers, 
Firm power deliveries were cut 10 per- 
cent. Aluminum pot lines were shut 
down. Hundreds of workers were laid 
off. Privately owned electric utilities 
were forced to use old standby steam 
plants to provide high-cost energy to 
their customers. The loss to aluminum 
alone was over $5 million. 

Here are two illustrations of economic 
damage to a region which comes from 
inadequate control of a river system. 
At one extreme—fiood. At the other— 
drought. And as long as this situation 
exists, the Northwest must look ner- 
vously each spring to the melting snow- 
pack in the headwaters—and hopefully 
each fall to the skies for rain. 

Mr. President, there is not the slight- 
est necessity for this shadow to hang 
ominously over my region. The Colum- 
bia carries to the Pacific Ocean a tre- 
mendous volume of water, exceeded in 
the United States only by the Missis- 
sippi River system. 

The problem is to equalize the alter- 
nate cycles of high and low water—and, 
furthermore, to use every drop of that 
water, over and over, as it flows to the 
ocean. How can this be done? 

It can be done by upstream storage 
reservoirs on the tributaries of the Co- 
lumbia. These reservoirs will catch and 
hold the spring run-off and will release 
these impounded waters in the fall and 
early winter when precipitation is negli- 
gible. Thus the flow of the river sys- 
tem will be conserved, will be controlled, 
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will be equalized through the year, and 
put to productive use. 

That is why the upstream storage at 
Hells Canyon is so important. Its 3,880,- 
000 acre-feet of impounding capacity 
Will be a long step toward conservation 
and control. That storage will aid in 
reducing flood damage, by ‘controlling 
Snake River from its source to the mouth 
of the Salmon. That same water will 
be released later in the year to turn the 
wheels of our run-of-river powerplants 
downstream, thereby firming up the 
power production. We must have that 
storage to aid in maintaining an equal- 
ized channel from the ocean to Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, and above. By so doing we 
will provide an added two-way avenue 
of transportation of goods and com- 
modities of all descriptions through the 
inland empire. 

Mr. President, Hells Canyon is one of 
the very important projects in the main 
control plan for the Columbia River sys- 
tem developed by the Army Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in 1948. Years and years of study 
preceded the formulation of that plan, 
As a whole it is engineeringly and eco- 
nomically sound. 

I have said before that this compre- 
hensive plan calls for 27 million acre- 
feet of upstream storage. Hells Canyon 
will provide 3.8 million of that amount. 
In addition it will produce at site and 
downstream 1,100,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tric energy. 

We are not asking the taxpayers of the 
United States for a handout. Projects 
like Hells Canyon have added to the 
strength of the Nation by adding 
strength to the economic foundations of 
a region. Projects like Hells Canyon 
are investments which are entirely self- 
liquidating and which provide low-cost 
money for low-cost power. Even with 
annual interest charges, Hells Canyon 
will pay for itself twice over during the 
50-year amortization period. In the 
years beyond it will continue paying for 
itself so long as the structure stands, 
I should like to add at this point that in 
the case of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration and in the case of Grand Coulee 
itself, not only have we paid back to the 
Federal Government every cent with 5 
percent interest, but we are years ahead 
on our repayment schedule, and have a 
very healthy backlog of almost $97 mil- 
lion in the Treasury. 

Mr. President, I said that the Hells 
Canyon project will strengthen the Na- 
tion by strengthening the economic 
foundations of the Pacific Northwest 
region. It will do this because the kilo- 
watts it generates will provide the en- 
ergy to turn the wheels of new indus- 
tries—the energy to expand the opera- 
tion of present industry. Completion of 
this project will mean new investment in 
the region—new jobs, new retail out- 
lets, new purchasing power, greater sales 
of consumer goods shipped into the area 
from all over the Nation. 

Kilowatts are just a name unless 
translated into jobs and investments. 
Experts contend that 75,000 kilowatts 
will provide the base for $50 million in 
industrial expansion. That investment 
will create jobs for 7,500 industrial 
workers, 
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Now what do 7,500 new jobs mean to 
an area? 

Recently the Washington, D. C., Board 
of Trade provided an answer. 

Seven thousand five hundred new 
jobs—and this figure would be multi- 
plied 15 times in the case of Hells Can- 
yon—mean 15,750 more people em- 
ployed, 75 more retail outlets, 10,000 
more households, and $37,500,000 more 
in retail sales per year. In the case of 
Hells Canyon we are not talking about 
75,000 kilowatts—we are talking about 
more than 1 million kilowatts—or 14 or 
15 times the figures I have just cited. 

We are talking about 110,000 new jobs, 
1,100 new retail outlets, 140,000 new 
households, and 525 million additional 
dollars in retail sales. 

We are talking about low-cost energy 
from Hells Canyon to support $700 mil- 
lion of new investment. We are talk- 
ing about a great new tax base for local, 
State, and Federal Governments—sup- 
plied by private enterprise—but made 
possible by low-cost kilowatts. 

If anyone wishes to question the 
validity of these figures—let me give him 
some cold, hard, indisputable facts— 
taken from the story of the aluminum 
industry. 

The aluminum industry in the North- 
west was born and nurtured by low-cost 
kilowatts. In 1953 the 3 major pro- 
ducers employed 9,000 men, with an an- 
nual payroll of $40 million,, with a capi- 
tal investment of $200 million. 

The Washington, D. C., Board of Trade 
would say that these 9,000 new jobs cre- 
ated 90 more retail outlets, created em- 
ployment for 18,900 more people, and 
boosted retail sales by $45 million. 

Hells.Canyon kilowatts are not just 
a name. They mean jobs, they mean in- 
vestment, they mean a better and richer 
life for thousands of people, they mean 
opportunity to establish new private en- 
terprise. They mean additional tax in- 
come to Federal, local, and State gov- 
ernments. They mean a stronger 
America. 

Mr. President, the basic issue in the 
Hells Canyon fight is whether a public 
resource will be fully developed or wheth- 
er a part of it will be wasted. The 
fight over Hells Canyon is a fight between 
those of us who believe that a great re- 
source owned by the people should be 
developed fully for the benefit of the 
people. I fervently hope that the Con- 
gress of the United States will settle the 
issue in favor of the people by enacting 
the legislation we introduce today. 

Mr. President, I know the Members of 
the Senate are always interested in how 
the people of a State feel on a subject 
of this kind. I, therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recor a resolution adopted on January 
27 by the House of Representatives of 
the Washington State Legislature. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Whereas there is at the present time, be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission, an ap- 
Plication by the Idaho Power Co., a private 
utility, for permission to build three low- 
head dams on the Snake River; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has here- 
tofore proposed the building on the Snake 
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River at Hells Canyon of a multiple-purpose 
dam; and 

Whereas the granting of the application of 
the Idaho Power Co. will kill off for the 
future the possibility of a multiple-purpose 
dam at Hells Canyon; and 

Whereas the full potential of the Snake 
and Columbia River Basin for irrigation, 
reclamation, flood control and the produc- 
tion of electricity can be realized only by 
the building of a multiple-purpose dam at 
Hells Canyon; and 

Whereas the economic conditions of the 
Pacific Northwest are dependent upon ade- 
quate power as well as adequate irriga- 
tion, reclamation and flood control; and 

Whereas the proposed Hells Canyon Dam 
would provide for a better development of 
our natural resources and its construction 
would be in the best interests of the people 
of the State of Washington; and 

Whereas with the exception of a few pub- 
lic officials, the majority of the people of the 
Northwest and this house of representatives 
are in favor of the building of Hells Canyon 
Dam: Now, therefore, it is hereby 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Washington, in regular ses- 
sion assembled, That we oppose the granting 
of permission to the Idaho Power Co. to 
build the proposed low-head dams; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we respectfully petition the 
Federal Power Commission to deny the appli- 
cation of the Idaho Power Co.; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be immediately forwarded to the Federal 
Power Commission to be filed in the present 
proceedings of the application of the Idaho 
Power Co., and that copies be sent to all the 
members of the congressional delegation 
and the Governor of the State of Washing- 
ton. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. In conclusion, I 
should like to say that I wholeheartedly 
concur in the comments made by both 
Senators from Oregon, as well as the 
other Northwest Senators, on this very 
vital Hells Canyon subject. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
have listened with a great deal of at- 
tention to the debate which has occurred 
in observance of Hells Canyon Day. I 
do not rise at this time to engage in 
debate. That will be taken care of at 
some future time, I am sure, at a hearing 
to be conducted by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: On the 
question of resource development I shall 
not take issue with my colleagues from 
the Northwest States who have discussed 
the subject today. Insofar as natural 
resource development is concerned, my 
record of 8 years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and almost 8 years in the 
Senate will demonstrate that I have con- 
sistently advocated maximum river de- 
velopment in the Columbia Basin. How- 
ever, my colleagues, particularly those 
from the State of Oregon, and the senior 
Senator from Washington, have indi- 
cated that they are approaching this 
problem primarily because they are 
dedicated to constituents not only of 
their own States, but throughout the 
entire country, in the effort to provide 
this maximum development in the 
Columbia River Basin. 

They have assailed a private power 
utility. I have no desire at this time to 
defend that private power utility, be- 
cause it has an application for a license 
to construct three low-head dams in the 
Snake River Canyon, which application 
is pending before the Federal Power 
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Commission. But, Mr. President, I must 
rise to point out that I also have con- 
stituents in the State of Idaho, and I am 
sincerely concerned in safeguarding 
their interests and the interests of those 
who use our water resources in my State. 

Only yesterday at Idaho Falls, in the 
eastern section of my State, more than 
1,000 representatives of water districts 
throughout the Snake River Valley from 
the Oregon line to the Wyoming border 
held their annual water meeting, en- 
deavoring to solve many of the problems 
which confront them and to plan for 
future development. I am advised that 
unanimously this group of 1,000 water 
leaders in the State of Idaho adopted a 
resolution vigorously opposing the build- 
ing of the high Hells Canyon Dam. 

Oh, Mr. President, it is significant that 
the Senators who have preceded me this 
afternoon have pointed out that it is in 
the interest of national defense and re- 
source development and in the interest 
of the people not only of the Columbia 
River Basin but of the entire United 
States, that the high Hells Canyon Dam 
be built. They overlook one very vital 
and important fact, namely, that the 
States of Wyoming and Idaho furnish 
practically all the water which would be 
impounded in the Hells Canyon Dam if 
it were constructed. It is easy for my 
colleagues from Washington to plead for 
the building of that great dam. But, Mr. 
President, not a drop of water from the 
State of Washington will be impounded 
in Hells Canyon Dam. 

I also understand, Mr. President, that 
the State of Oregon will furnish only 
approximately 7 percent of the water 
which would be impounded in the high 
dam at Hells Canyon. The State of Wy- 
oming sends down considerable water 
into the great Snake River Basin in 
southern Idaho, to flow down through 
the Snake River Canyon to joint with 
the magnificent Columbia River. 

Let me point out, Mr. President, when 
we talk about flood control, which has 
been referred to frequently during the 
debate today—and the implication is 
plain—that in 1948 when there was a loss 
of 50 lives in the Portland area and a 
property loss involving many millions of 
dollars, it was contended that the Snake 
River and the failure to build the dam 
in Hells Canyon wer? largely responsi- 
ble for that tragic flood. What does the 
record show? Mr. President, the record 
shows that most of the floodwaters which 
had such devastating effect in the lower 
Columbia River Basin did not originate 
in the Snake River. They originated in 
the Salmon River and in the Clearwater 
River. Yes, five-sixths of the flood- 
waters which course down the Snake 
River originate in the Salmon and the 
Clearwater Rivers. Yet we are told that 
a high dam must be built at Hells Canyon 
in order to avert in the future floods such 
as that which occurred in 1948. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am very happy 
to hear the Senator from Idaho discuss 
some of the questions which have arisen 
in his mind with relation to Hells Can- 
yon. I look forward to further debate 
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on this subject, because the Senator 
from Idaho shares my great interest in 
the proper storage and development of 
the waters of the West. 

I might say facetiously that he is be- 
ginning to feel the effects of the interests 
of other States in the water of Idaho. 
Without making any remark as to the 
State I am thinking of, I believe the 
1 from Idaho might have a good 

ea. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Idaho 
if private capital has ever offered to 
construct adequate dams on the Snake 
River for the purpose of water storage 
and the development of electricity? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I made reference 
previously to the fact that there is be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission at 
present an application by the Idaho 
Power Co. for a license to build three 
low-head dams in the vicinity of Hells 
Canyon. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is it true, as I 
have heard, that the three low-head 
dams could be constructed at a much 
less cost than a high dam? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. According to news- 
paper accounts—and I must confess that 
I have not followed the hearing before 
the Federal Power Commission, because 
I consider it to involve a technical ques- 
tion by way of determining the adequacy 
of water with which to operate dams in 
the Hells Canyon area—I think it would 
cost only about one-third as much to 
build the low-head dams, which would 
depend largely upon the run of the river 
water, and would have less storage. I 
understand that 1 of the low-head 
dams would provide about 1 million 
acre-feet of storage, as contrasted with 
the much larger storage which would 
be provided by 1 high dam, such as 
that which is proposed in the bill intro- 
duced today. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If it be true that 
private funds can construct adequate 
dams in the Snake River, does the Sen- 
ator from Idaho know of any reason why 
the United States should be deprived of 
the use of a half billion dollars, when 
private resources are ready to spend 
the money? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I answer the Sen- 
ator from Arizona by saying that it would 
be the prerogative of Congress to deter- 
mine whether such a gigantic investment 
of Federal funds as would be required 
for such a project would be justified at 
this time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What I am get- 
ting at is that evidently another argu- 
ment is shaping up between the private 
power and the public power interests. 
We all recognize the possible need for a 
dam project in the Snake River. My 
question is directed to the point: Would 
it not be more economical for private 
funds to develop the project than it 
would be for public money? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I presume that it 
would be, very definitely, from the stand- 
point of using tax dollars. I feel certain 
that if the private utilities could success- 
fully build dams which would provide 
power to meet the anticipated shortage 
in the years ahead in the Columbia River 
Basin, and to take care of floodwaters, 
it probably would be advisable to let them 
do so. But again, I must emphasize that 
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that is more or less a technical engineer- 
ing question, because actually there has 
been no adequate proof to show whether 
there is ample water available with which 
to operate a high-head dam. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator's 
last remark interests me. Has there 
been no proof that adequate water ex- 
ists in the Snake River for this purpose? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The record will 
show that about 3 years ago the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, which was then under the control 
of the Democratic Party, conducted ex- 
tensive hearings. Representatives of the 
water districts, the private utilities, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and the Army 
engineers testified for many weeks. 

The proposal before the committee at 
that time to authorize a high Hells 
Canyon Dam was finally tabled unani- 
mously, because all the members of the 
House committee concluded that there 
was not ample proof that water was 
available in the Snake River to justify 
the construction of such a huge proj- 
ect. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I have already re- 
ferred to the meeting which was held in 
eastern Idaho yesterday, which was at- 
tended by about 1,000 leaders of water 
development in my State. But on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1955, it was my good fortune 
to attend another meeting at the same 
city, which was sponsored by the Corps 
of Army Engineers. On that occasion 
there were present about 1,200 repre- 
sentatives of water districts and flood- 
control districts from every section of 
the State, predominantly, of course, 
from the southern part of Idaho, where 
there is so much reclamation. 

FAVOR UPPER WATERSHED USE 


At that time emphasis was placed on 
the upper watershed development. At 
this late hour I do not intend to dis- 
cuss what transpired at that meeting. 
I simply wish to state that in the upper 
reaches of the Snake River, near the 
Wyoming line, the Palisades Dam is now 
being completed. This is a multiple- 
purpose dam which will not only take 
care of flood control in that area, but 
likewise will provide water for reclama- 
tion development and will generate 
about 113,000 kilowatts of power, with 
which to pump water onto farms, and 
to provide some revenue with which to 
subsidize the reclamation development. 

I was largely responsible for the hold- 
ing of that hearing by the Corps of Army 
Engineers, because I was successful, in 
the second session of the 83d Congress, 
in having funds made available to the 
Army engineers with which to conduct 
a survey in that area. 

Heretofore the Bureau of Reclamation 
has been extremely active in that field, 
but it was thought that so far as flood 
control was concerned, the Corps of 
Army Engineers likewise should make 
engineering studies of that area. 

Emphasis has been placed upon the 
need of building not only the Palisades 
Dam, but also other multiple-purpose 
dams in the upper watershed. 

When this development is completed— 
and it should be completed within the 
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next decade—the engineers have testi- 
fied that there will be very little water 
running below Milner Dam, which is one 
of the downstream points in the Snake 
River in Idaho, so far as reclamation is 
concerned. 

As I have already pointed out, prac- 
tically all our reclamation development, 
involving about 2 million acres in the 
Snake River Valley, is furnished by water 
from that stream; and during the past 
5 years an additional 250,000 acres have 
been reclaimed and irrigated, largely 
with the use of underground water. 

I stress this fact because when water 
is diverted for consumptive use in the 
upper reaches, it is very obvious that less 
and less water will flow down the Snake 
River to serve the proposed high dam in 
Hells Canyon. 

I also wish to stress the fact that in 
Idaho we have not only the great Snake 
River, which runs throughout the south- 
ern part of the State and serves the rec- 
lamation interests of agriculture, but 
that through the middle section, from 
east to west, we have the great Salmon 
River watershed. Farther north, there 
is the Clearwater River watershed. 

It is very significant that in the Sal- 
mon and Clearwater Rivers not a single 
acre of land is irrigated. This means 
that the water in those two rivers flows 
down to join the Snake River and the 
Columbia River without any of that 
water being diverted. 

I ask, Mr. President, why the cham- 
pions of resource development in the 
Columbia River Basin do not support 
some of the proposals to build high dams 
downstream on the Snake, such as at 
Pleasant Valley, Mountain Sheep, Nez 
Perce—and utilize Salmon River water— 
or on the Clearwater River, the North 
Fork, the Middle Fork, and the South 
Fork of the Clearwater. 

In those instances they would be back. 
ing a program of flood control without 
in any way jeopardizing the water rights 
of more than 2½ million acres of rich 
farmland in southern Idaho. 

I point out that it is my firm convic- 
tion that we have seen the initiation of 
what I believe is destined to become a 
controversial issue in the campaign of 
1956. There is plenty of evidence that 
is true, because we know that Hells Can- 
yon is more or less of a “political” dam. 
It is merely a symbol in the controversy 
between public and private power. If 
we want to build dams, why do we not 
build them where they will be most effec- 
tive, instead of creating turmoil and dis- 
sension among those who have as a com- 
mon objective the maximum use of our 
water and power resources? 

Mr. President, in order to show that 
there is plenty of evidence that this more 
or less is a political issue, I should like to 
call attention to an article in today’s 
Washington Star, by Doris Fleeson, that 
stalwart champion of New Dealism. Her 


article is headed, “Senate Fight For 


Hells Canyon.” 


I read the first paragraph of her ar- 
ticle: 


The power issue will move up to the par- 
tisan battlefront this week when Senator 
Morse introduces for himself and 28 col- 
leagues a bill to authorize Federal construc- 
tion of a multipurpose hydroelectric power 
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project on the Snake River between Idaho 
and Oregon. 

This is the famous Hell’s Canyon, the last 
really choice power site in the Northwest. 


Another paragraph of Doris Fleeson’s 
article reads as follows: 

The Democratic leadership will do its best 
to pass the measure or at least to give it such 
support that Democrats can attribute its 
defeat to virtually solid Republican opposi- 
tion, There are sound political reasons for 
this strategy. 


Again, Mr. President, I ask the perti- 
nent question whether those who have 
inaugurated this observance of Hells 
Canyon Day are primarily interested in 
building multipurpose dams which will 
actually serve multiple purposes in the 
great Columbia River Basin and whether 
we are going to permit this maximum 
resource development to become sty- 
mied and bogged down in the political 
debates which we will face during the 
next 18 months. 

Mr. President, on Saturday, February 
26, 1955, a very well-known Democrat, 
Paul M. Butler, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, made a 
speech at Boise, Idaho. I have in my 
hand a clipping from the Idaho Sunday 
Statesman, and I wish to read one para- 
graph from that article, reporting on 
the speech delivered by Chairman 
Butler: 

He classed the current controversy over 
whether a Federal high dam should be con- 
structed at Hells Canyon as the best illus- 
tration of the difference in vision between 
Roosevelt-Truman statesmanship and the 


masquerade pose of leadership that now 
parades in Washington, D. C.” 


The Democratic national chairman 
also referred to the fact that the Hells 
Canyon bill would be introduced. soon 
in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I shall not question the 

sincerity of the Democratic national 
chairman, but I wonder if he does not 
know that his own party for 20 years 
controlled the executive and the legisla- 
tive branches of the Government, with 
the single exception of the 80th Con- 
gress, which was controlled by the Re- 
publicans. So I ask the great national 
leader of the Democratic Party if Hells 
Canyon means so much to the resource 
development of the Columbia River 
Basin and the Northwest, and if the 
Democrats have been trying for years 
to build that project, then why did they 
not build it during the many years when 
there was no obstruction on the part of 
the Republican Party? 
_ Mr. President, the fact that they did 
not do so should prove the contention 
that I made a few minutes ago, to the 
effect that efforts are being made now to 
promote in this country what can be des- 
ignated as purely a political dam, name- 
ly, Hells Canyon high dam. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nev- 
BERGER in the chair). Does the Senator 


from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 


Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I live ‘about 2,000 
miles from Hells Canyon, but I had the 
privilege of flying into the entrance of 
Hells Canyon, and I have a very real in- 
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terest in that dam. T should like to offer 
an explanation to my friend from Idaho 
as to the reason why the project at Hells 
Canyon was not included in previous 
budgets. 

The fact is that under the leadership 
of the Democratic Party, we had been 
building dams on the lower river; which 
dams were constructed gradually up- 
stream, and it is now time for Hells 
Canyon. Such projects are constructed 
first on the lower river, and are worked 
upward. If my colleague will consider 
the construction on the Columbia River 
before the Democratic Party came into 
power and then after the Democratic 
Party came into power, he will find the 
natural resource development of the Co- 
lumbia River has been put through by 
the Democratic Party over the opposi- 
tion of the Republican Party. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. That is not en- 
tirely true. However, I thank my col- 
league from Illinois for his observation. 
I know a few years ago, when he was 
taken on an airplane trip from Lewiston, 
Idaho, a snowstorm was encountered 
and vision was obscured, but he came 
back and made a speech telling about 
the glowing potentialities of Hells 
Canyon. Is that not correct, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In answer, I should 
like to say there was a snowstorm in 
Idaho, but the nose of the plane did get 
into the mouth of the canyon, and I saw 
one of the great wonders of America. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. With that state- 
ment I agree. We are all proud of that 
wonder of America. It should be utilized 
not only for the people of that area, but 
for the whole State of Idaho and for 
the whole State of Oregon. It may be 
timely to point out that the Senator 
from Illinois a few years ago opposed 
the reclamation features involving the 
Mountain Home project which is incor- 
porated in the bill, of which he is a co- 
sponsor. Would the Senator deny that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly not. I 
think the Mountain Home part of the 
project is wasteful; that the cost of irri- 
gation is excessive. If I had my way, 
I would have divorced the Mountain 
Home section from the Hells Canyon 
section. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Senator 
from Illinois realize that in this bill 
which he cosponsors there is a provi- 
sion for the diversion of surplus revenue 
from the generation and sale of power 
from the high Hells Canyon to build the 
Mountain Home project? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois is aware of that circumstance, 
but the fact that he serves as one of the 
many sponsors.of this bill does not mean 
that his hands will be tied when that 
section of the bill reaches the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I am sure that is 
true, because I have seen the Senator 
from Illinois in action on past occasions. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
observe that there has been a sudden and 
very happy change in the philosophy 
of the Senator from Illinois regarding 
reclamation projects, I think it was 
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a matter of 2 or 3 weeks ago that 
we discussed the matter in the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, and 
the Senator from Illinois was bemoaning 
the fact that people of his State had 
to pay for reclamation projects. I hope 
his generous attitude will apply when 
other western reclamation projects are 
suggested. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to say 
I serve as one sponsor of the bill because 
of my interest in Hells Canyon, not be- 
cause of my approval of the Mountain 
Home project, and I reserve the right 
to move the elimination of the Mountain 
Home portion of the project when the 
bill reaches the floor. 

I may say, in connection with this 
discussion, that the good State of Ari- 
zona has been getting more money from 
the Federal Treasury for reclamation 
projects than the public interest of the 
Nation requires. I hope I may have the 
opportunity of enforcing the principles 
of economy for which the Senator from 
Arizona stands, when bills dealing with 
projects in Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming, 
and the $2 billion “boondoggle” for the 
upper Colorado are considered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I know the Sena- 
tor’s penchant for correctness, and I 
should like to inform him that Arizona 
has paid back every cent of earlier proj- 
ect costs, and is now well ahead of its 
projected payments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The great catch is 
that no interest is paid. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The interest will 
be applied as it is in irrigation features. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is done is that 
the power section of the project carries 
the irrigation section. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Senator 
agree that is right? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, I do not. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is a point of 
difference. I suggest the Senator may 
not be a sponsor of this bill very long. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank my colleagues from Illinois 
and Arizona. If my colleague from II- 
linois is consistent in cosponsoring the 
bill, which provides for subsidizing of 
reclamation developments, when he has 
indicated he is against such reclamation 
development, then certainly there must 
be some amendments offered in order 
to clarify the bill in accord with the 
Senator’s own thinking in that regard. 

I am going to conclude my remarks, 
Mr. President, by making a final obser- 
vation: I think that those of us in the 
State of Idaho, particularly the water 
users of the State, who, under both Fed- 
eral and State law, have a prior right to 
use—primarily for consumptive pur- 
poses—the waters of the Snake River, 
should have an opportunity for a hear- 
ing. For some years there has been what 
might be called a misunderstanding, as 
between the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Army engineers, and the various States, 
as to which projects should be built. I 
have tried to point out that Hells Can- 
yon is a political symbol, because there 
are many other dams which probably 
offer even greater possibilities for maxi- 
mum resource development than does 
the Hells Canyon dam. 

So, Mr. President, while I regret that 
the senior Senator from Oregon IMr. 
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Morse] is not present at this time, I 
realize he is more or less of a political 
engineer, when it comes to the building 
of reclamation projects, and that prob- 
ably we shall have an opportunity at the 
hearings—which will be held before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs—to determine just what the facts 
are. 

Mr. President, if there is enough water 
remaining in the Snake River, after we 
utilize fully all the water resources in 
the upper watershed in Idaho and in 
western Wyoming, we shall be very 
happy to see the water used downstream, 
for the specific benefit of the people of 
Oregon and Washington. But, again, I 
wish to emphasize that this water be- 
longs largely to Idaho. While my col- 
leagues may be dedicated to the service 
of their constituents and their respective 
States, I, likewise, have a solemn duty 
to safeguard and preserve the water 
rights and insure the maximum use of 
the Snake River resources for the people 
of my own State. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in join- 
ing with the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the 
other cosponsors of Senate bill 1333, au- 
thorizing the great multipurpose Hells 
Canyon project, I feel that we are sim- 
ply keeping faith with the people of the 
Pacific Northwest and the Nation. 

We in this favored section of our coun- 
try are possessed of abundant natural 
resources which, wisely conserved and 
developed, will mean a constantly im- 
proving standard of living, not merely 
for the people of the West, but for the 
entire Nation. During the past 50 years, 
in region after region, we have seen what 
coordinated development of land and 
water resources can mean in economic 
growth and prosperity. This is not an 
ideological matter, but is an intensely 
practical matter which touches and ad- 
vances the welfare of our people every 
hour of their lives. This program we 
are sponsoring will profoundly influence 
the economic future and welfare of the 
West in all the years to come. 

In the Pacific Northwest we have seen 
with our own eyes the benefits that come 
from maximum use of the falling waters 
of the Columbia River and its tributaries, 
even though the program of compre- 
hensive development is still in its in- 
fancy. True, in the past 2 years or more 
its progress has slowed up because the 
present administration has faltered in 
its pledges and promises to carry out its 
responsibilities. 

Mr. President, in my own State of 
Montana we were compelled to enter in- 
to a long and bitter struggle to bring 
about the development of the Hungry 
Horse project. But no one today in 
Montana will question the wisdom of 
that development. It has stimulated 
population growth and industrial de- 
velopment on a wide scale through the 
low-cost power generated at the Hungry 
Horse Dam. 

It has not only benefitted Montana, 
but it has had a pronounced effect upon 
the entire Columbia River System. The 
storage operation in Montana has pro- 
vided a vast amount of additional out- 
put of electric power downstream, both 
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in Federal and private utility installa- 
tions. Thus, in low-water periods on 
this river system, because of our storage 
facilities we have a constant supply of 
power. 

Whereas Montana was regarded as a 
backward State 10 years ago, today it is 
recognized as one of the growing States 
of the Union. New industries have come 
into the State, and others will follow 
when the necessary low-cost power can 
be assured. 

Furthermore, under this system the 
Hungry Horse project provides financial 
aid for future reclamation projects in 
Montana through its power revenues. 
We also see substantial benefits in flood 
control and conservation of natural re- 
sources. 

A large phosphate fertilizer plant 
which located in the western part of 
Montana, and which processes the raw 
phosphate rock by means of electric 
furnace treatment, came into my State 
because of the cheap power available 
and because the legislation authorizing 
Hungry Horse also took cognizance of 
the needs of an underdeveloped area and 
allocated a substantial block of power to 
aid its economy. This is important. 
Projects of this type benefit the im- 
mediate region as well as the surround- 
ing regions and the whole Nation. 

And before Hungry Horse had begun to 

produce hydroelectric energy, contracts 
for nearly all its firm power had been 
let to public groups, new industries and 
privately owned electric utilities. This 
illustrates perfectly the wisdom of a re- 
source development policy and program 
which conceives that creating large 
blocks of low-cost power ahead of de- 
mand creates a demand which quickly 
absorbs it. In the general interest, we 
must resume such a program, for if the 
economy of the Nation is not constantly 
sustained and stimulated to further 
growth by new energy it will not con- 
tinue to expand. 
The Employment Act of 1946 of 
which I had the honor to be the original 
sponsor, has written into our economic 
System a policy which calls upon the 
Federal Government to provide, through 
cooperation of all governmental units, a 
constantly expanding economy, thus to 
attain maximum employment and high 
purchasing power throughout our Na- 
tion. I have used the Hungry Horse 
example, close to home in Montana, to il- 
lustrate how this has been done and how 
necessary it is that the Federal Govern- 
ment resume a rapid and orderly crea- 
tion of new economic strength in all 
other regions of our country by compre- 
hensive development of certain key re- 
sources. 

Here in the Northwest, between the 
States of Oregon and Idaho, the Snake 
River rushes with tremendous power 
through a massive canyon where walls of 
basalt rock have drawn together to pro- 
vide a natural damsite which cries for 
development on a colossal scale. It is 
one of the last of the great natural 
damsites of this kind that is left in the 
land. If we in this body can see and un- 
derstand what is required here to har- 
ness this great onrushing river and make 
it produce wealth on even a larger scale 
than Hungry Horse, we will exercise the 
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wisdom and statesmanship our country 
demands and convert the wasted waters 
of Hells Canyon into one of the greatest 
economic assets of the Nation. 

At Hells Canyon, just as at Hungry 
Horse, a huge storage reservoir will be 
created. It will be operated in coordina- 
tion with other projects on the river to 
hold back water during flood stages to aid 
in protection against floods, and release 
it in dry months to firm-up the power 
production of the powerplants below and 
also contribute to maintenance of navi- 
gation. 

Hells Canyon, just as at Hungry Horse, 
will pool its great contribution of low- 
cost power with the Federal Columbia 
River power system. Over the regional 
gridback transmission lines, this energy 
will surge forth to the load centers for 
the use of industry, municipalities, public 
bodies, cooperatives, and privately 
owned electric utilities. The under- 
developed upstream areas of Idaho and 
eastern Oregon will be allocated a large 
amount of power attributable to Hells 
Canyon, which power will be available 
the year around. What happened in 
western Montana and the lower Colum- 
bia will be repeated in the Hells Canyon 
area, for low-cost power is a magnet con- 
stantly attracting new private enter- 
prise; and this predominantly agricul- 
tural, lumbering, and mining community 
will be diversified by new year-around 
payrolls and employment which it so 
sorely needs. 

In the West there are still untold op- 
portunities for reclamation as population 
inexorably presses against available food 
supply. The power revenues from Hells 
Canyon project, aiding farmers in paying 
off costs of new projects beyond their 
ability to meet financially, will be a most 
important factor in this development. 

Mr. President, I have mentioned the 
relationship between Hungry Horse and 
expansion of phosphatic fertilizer de- 
velopment. Hells Canyon is even more 
important in this regard because of its 
unique geographic location as the only 
large power producer within economic 
transmission distance of the phosphate 
rock reserves of eastern Idaho and con- 
tiguous States. From the Midwest to 
the Pacific coast, the effects of low- 
cost power upon full development of 
these reserves, the Nation’s largest, will 
be felt by the agricultural economy. 
There will not only be greater use of 
phosphate fertilizers on the land to re- 
store the needed ingredients taken from 
it by growing crops, but tremendous sav- 
ings of millions of dollars every year to 
farmers in 17 States who will be able 
to purchase high-analysis fertilizer at 
lower freight and handling costs. 

The issue at Hells Canyon is both sim- 
ple and significant to the entire Amer- 
ican people. I have shown how Hun- 
gry Horse, an accomplished fact, and 
Hells Canyon, which will be an accom- 
plished fact, are basically identical in 
concept and planned use in controlling 
and using a river through upstream 
storage. The one difference is geograph- 
ical location. 

Hells Canyon will mean to the region 
and the Nation what Grand Coulee and 
Hungry Horse, the TVA, and other great 
public works, of the people for the peo- 
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ple, have meant. Every drop of water 
in our rivers must be used over and over 
again until it reaches the sea. The plan- 
ning of the extent and full range of uses 
must be comprehensive. Only in this 
way can we meet our grave responsi- 
bilities to the people of these regions 
and to the Nation, for these rivers belong 
to the people. 

Mr. President, I urge that the Senate 
of the United States, which controls the 
future welfare of our country, realize 
the significance of this important meas- 
ure, both in its narrower and broader 
aspects, for indeed our action on this 
bill will involve important and far- 
reaching revercussions upon our future. 
For the general welfare of the region 
and for America, this bill should pass. 


REPEAL OF PUBLIC LAW 820 RE- 
GARDING REVOLVING FUND FOR 
THE PURCHASE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] is 
prepared to speak at this time. However, 
if agreeable to him, I now wish to ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration 
of several bills which I believe will not 
involve debate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That will be satis- 
factory, if the bills will not involve 
debate. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Let me say that these 
bills, including Senate bill 941, which 
was passed earlier today, have been 
cleared with both the majority leader and 
the minority leader, and we know of no 
objection to the bills. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
bills have been reported unanimously by 
the committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in line 
with the explanation just given, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate bill 942, Calendar 41. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McNamara in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title, for the information of the 
Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 942) to 
repeal Public Law 820, 80th Congress 
(62 Stat. 1098), entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a revolving fund for the purchase 
of agricultural commodities and raw 
materials to be processed in occupied 
areas and sold.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
bill would repeal the act providing a 
revolving fund for the purchase of agri- 
cultural commodities and raw materials 
to be processed in occupied areas. Japan 
was the only occupied area to make use 
of this provision; and no purchases have 
been made since January 1950. There 
is no likelihood of its use by any area 
remaining occupied, and the Depart- 
ment of the Army has consequently re- 
quested its repeal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
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question is on the engrossment and third 
of the bill. 
The bill (S. 942) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That Public Law 820, 
80th Congress (62 Stat. 1098), entitled “An 
act to provide a revolving fund for the pur- 
chase of agricultural commodities and raw 
materials to be processed in occupied areas 
and sold,” is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on June 30, 
1955. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 8A (4) OF 
THE COMMODITY EXCHANGE ACT, 
AS AMENDED 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the explanation given in 
regard to the Senate bills 941 and 942, I 
now request unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate bill 1051, 
Calendar No. 42. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK, A bill (S. 1051) to 
amend section 8a (4) of the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
bill would remove the limit of $10 on fees 
for registration of commission mer- 
chants and floor brokers under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act. It was requested 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
is identical to S. 3207 which the Senate 
passed late last session but which was 
not passed by the House. 

The $10 maximum registration fee was 
fixed in 1936 and is not now sufficient to 
cover the aggregate cost of registration 
activities under the act. In lieu of the 
$10 limit the bill would provide for rea- 
sonable fees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1051) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8a (4) of 
the Commodity Exchange Act, as amended 
(7 U. S. C. 12a (4)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

(4) to fix and establish from time to time 
reasonable fees and charges for registrations 
and renewals thereof and for copies of regis- 
tration certificates; and.” 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PERSONNEL 
OF ARMED FORCES TO PARTICI- 
PATE IN THE SECOND PAN-AMERI- 
CAN GAMES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in line 
with the explanation given regarding the 
bills just acted upon, I now request 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate bill 829, Calendar 
No. 49. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 829) to 
authorize personnel of the Armed Forces 
to train for, attend, and participate in 
the second pan-American games, the 
seventh Olympic winter games, games 
of the XVI Olympiad, future pan-Ameri- 
can games and Olympic games, and 
certain other international amateur 
sports competitions, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services with amendments, on 
page 2, after line 2, to strike out: 


Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary concerned is au- 
thorized to permit personnel of the Armed 
Forces to train for, attend, and participate 
in the second pan-American games, the 
seventh Olympic winter games, the games 
of the XVI Olympiad, future pan-American 
games and Olympic games, and, if the Sec- 
retary of State determines that the interests 
of the United States will be served by partici- 
pation therein, any other international 
amateur sports competition. 


And in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary concerned is 
authorized (1) to permit personnel of the 
Armed Forces to train for, attend, and par- 
ticipate in the second pan-American games, 
the seventh Olympic winter games, the 
games of the XVI Olympiad, future pan- 
American games, and Olympic games, and 
(2) subject to the limitation contained in 
subsection (b) herein, to permit personnel of 
the Armed Forces to train for, attend, and 
participate in other international amateur 
sports competition not specified in (1) above, 
if the Secretary of State determines that the 
interests of the United States will be served 
by participation therein, 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall, not 
later than 30 days prior to the commitment 
of personnel pursuant to the authority con- 
tained in subsection (a) (2) hereof, furnish 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a 
report setting forth the details of the pro- 
posed participation by personnel of the 
Armed Forces in international amateur 
sports competition. 


On page 3, at the beginning of line 5, 
to strike out (b) The”, and insert, “(c) 
Subject to the limitations contained in 
section 3 of this act, the“; after line 12, 
to strike out: 


Sec. 3. Appropriations available to the De- 
partment of Defense and the Department of 
the Treasury, as the case may be, may be 
utilized to carry out the purposes of this act. 


And in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Src. 3. (a) There may be expended, for the 
participation of members of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps in the activities 
covered by this act, not more than $800,000 
during each 4-year period beginning on the 
date of enactment of this act, to be appor- 
tioned among the military departments as 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

(b) There may be expended, for the par- 
ticipation of members of the Coast Guard in 
the activities covered by this act, not more 
than $100,000 during each 4-year period be- 
ginning on the date of enactment of this act, 

(c) Appropriations available to the De- 
partment of Defense and the Department of 
the Treasury, as the case may be, may be 
utilizeq to carry out the purposes of this act. 


On page 4, line 9, after the word 
“naval”, to strike out “activities.”, and 
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insert “activities”.; and after line 9, to 
insert: 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, (a) no member of the uniformed 
services shall be entitled to the travel or 
transportation allowances authorized by sec- 
tion 303 of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended, for any period during 
which his expenses for travel or transporta- 
tion are being paid by the agency sponsoring 
his participation in the games and competi- 
tions authorized by this act, and (b) no 
member of the uniformed services without 
dependents shall be entitled to receive the 
basic allowances for subsistence and quarters 
authorized by sections 301 and 302 of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, for any period during which such member 
is subsisted and quartered by the agency 
sponsoring his participation in the games 
and competitions as authorized by this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 
1, 1947 (Public Law 159, 80th Cong.; 61 Stat. 
243), is hereby amended to read as follows: 
“That as used in this act, the term ‘Secre- 
tary’ means the Secretary of Defense, and, 
with respect to the Coast Guard when it is 
not operating as a part of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as the case may be. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary concerned is 
authorized (1) to permit personnel of the 
Armed Forces to train for, attend, and par- 
ticipate in the Second Pan-American Games, 
the Seventh Olympic Winter Games, the 
Games of the XVI Olympiad, future Pan- 
American Games and Olympic Games, and 
(2) subject to the limitation contained in 
subsection (b) herein, to permit personnel 
of the Armed Forces to train for, attend, and 
participate in other international amateur 
sports competition not specified in (1) above, 
if the Secretary of State determines that the 
interests of the United States will be served 
by participation therein. 

“(b) The Secretary of Defense shall, not 
later than 30 days prior to the commitment 
of personnel pursuant to the authority con- 
tained in subsection (a) (2) hereof, furnish 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a 
report setting forth the details of the pro- 
posed participation by personnel of the 
Armed Forces in international amateur 
sports competition. 

“(c) Subject to the limitations contained 
in section 3 of this act, the Secretary con- 
cerned may spend such funds and acquire 
and utilize such supplies, materiel, and 
equipment as he determines to be necessary 
to provide training of personnel of the 
Armed Forces for such games, to provide for 
their attendance at and participation in such 
games, and for training of animals of the 
Armed Forces for, and their attendance at 
and participation in, such games. 

“Sec, 3. (a) There may be expended, for 
the participation of members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps in the 
activities covered by this act, not more than 
$800,000 during each 4-year period begin- 
ning on the date of enactment of this act, 
to be apportioned among the military de- 
partments as prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

“(b) There may be expended, for the par- 
ticipation of members of the Coast Guard 
in the activities covered by this act, not more 
than $100,000 during each 4-year period 
beginning on the date of enactment of this 
act. 

“(c) Appropriations available to the De- 
partment of Defense and the Department 
of the Treasury, as the case may be, may be 
utilized to carry out the purposes of this act. 

“Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall authorize 
the payment of allowances at rates in excess 
of those fixed for participation in other mili- 
tary or naval activities. 
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“Sec. 5. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, (a) no member of the uni- 
formed services shall be entitled to the travel 
or transportation allowances authorized by 
section 303 of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, as amended, for any period during 
which his expenses for travel or transpor- 
tation are being paid by the agency spon- 
soring his participation in the games and 
competitions authorized by this act, and 
(b) no member of the uniformed services 
without dependents shall be entitled to 
receive the basic allowances for subsistence 
and quarters authorized by sections 301 and 
302 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
as amended, for any period during which 
such member is subsisted and quartered by 
the agency sponsoring his participation in 
the games and competitions as authorized 
by this act.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the bill 
was reported unanimously from the 
Committee on Armed Services. A report 
has been filed in writing. The bill rep- 
resents a very slight extension of the pro- 
gram of the pan-American games, in 
which we now participate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The bill is ex- 
plained in full on pages 2 and 3 of the re- 
port under the title “Purpose of the Bill.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the para- 
graphs on page 2 and the top of page 3, 
under the title “Purpose of the Bill” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This bill was introduced by the junior 
Senator from Ohio, Mr. BENDER, for the pur- 
pose of authorizing participation by person- 
nel of the Armed Forces of the United States 
in international amateur sports competi- 
tions. 

The act of July 1, 1947 (Public Law 159, 
80th Cong.; 61 Stat. 243) authorizes partici- 
pation in Olympic games by the Armed 
Forces but does not authorize any expendi- 
tures therefor. The instant bill, in addition 
to affording the necessary expenditure au- 
thorization for the Olympic games, broadens 
the authority for military personnel of the 
United States to train for and participate in 
the second pan-American games, the sev- 
enth Olympic winter games, games of the 
XVI Olympiad, future pan-American games 
and Olympic games, and certain other inter- 
national sports competitions if the Secre- 
tary of State determines that the interests 
of the United States will be served by partici- 
pation therein. 

Physical fitness activities are a regular and 
necessary part of the military training pro- 
grams. The Department of Defense main- 
tains that competitive athletic activities are 
conducive to, and are helpful in, keeping 
our military manpower mentally alert and 
physically strong. In view of our military 
interests in athletic activities and competi- 
tive sports, it appears that the Department 
of Defense should be authorized and encour- 
aged to give active support to those inter- 
national sports competitions in which the 
United States desires to be represented. 

In the past the United States has achieved 
a position of prominence in international 
amateur sports competitions through the 
excellence and sportsmanship of its young 
men and women. Many of these young men 
and women are now performing service in 
the Armed Forces of this country. There is 
no sound reason why those persons who are 
now in military service and who are excellent 
athletes should be denied an opportunity to 
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compete as representatives of this country in 
international sports competitions. 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
authority granted in this bill would con- 
tribute to the demonstration of American 
standards of sportsmanship and fair play to 
the peoples of the world and that this action 
may enhance our efforts for world peace. 

The expenditure of funds that would be 
authorized by this measure is for the pur- 
pose of preliminary training, equipping, and 
tryout costs that are generated within the 
Armed Forces. After a military athlete has 
been selected for a team representing the 
United States in international sports com- 
petitions he will be equipped, transported, 
and subsisted by the sponsoring agency (e. g., 
the United States Olympic Committee) in 


the same manner as are civilian members of r 


the team. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 829) was passed. 


THE FHA SCANDALS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, as 
every Member of the Senate knows, the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
is one of the most able, most highly re- 
spected, and most experienced Members 
of the Senate. 

Throughout the Nation, Americans of 
both political parties have long admired 
and respected his devotion to his public 
responsibilities, his keen judgment, his 
sense of fairness, and his unquestioned 
integrity. 

The senior Senator from Virginia is 
truly one of the great Members of the 
Senate. In matters of substantial pub- 
lic consequence, he is above partisan 
politics; acting always according to the 
public interest as he sees it. 

The Senator from Virginia was one of 
the first to become aware of the mess 
that is now known as the FHA scandals. 

As one who spent most of last year 
wading through that mess of the FHA 
scandals, I feel qualified to say that the 
Senator from Virginia has performed a 
great public service in helping to expose 
past practices of the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

The Senator from Virginia certainly 
did not overstate the extent of these 
scandals when he described them as, 
“even greater than the Teapot Dome 
scandal.” I am confident it is a billion 
dollar fraud. 

Because of Senator Byrp’s high stand- 
ing, both in the Senate and with the 
American people, I was very pleased to 
read the United Press dispatch of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1955, that, “Senator Harry F. 
Byrp called today for a continued in- 
vestigation by Democrats into the Fed- 
eral Housing scandals.” 

That press dispatch further quotes 
Senator BYRD as saying, there are still 
a lot of irregularities that have never 
been discovered.” I feel certain that 
the Senator is correct. The only thing 
we do not know is the extent of those 
irregularities. 

The dispatch continues that Senator 
Byrp said, “the inquiry should be con- 
tinued by Democrats on the Senate 
Banking Committee.” 

I completely support Senator Byrp’s 
position and hope the Democrats will 
take his wise advice. 
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I pledge the present committee major- 
ity my full cooperation in a continued 
search for those irregularities. 

I know that Albert M. Cole, Adminis- 
trator of Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, is just as eager as Senator Byrp 
and I to uproot these scandals and will 
cooperate fully. 

Senator Byrp has pointed out, accord- 
ing to that press dispatch, that FHA 
commitments are, “about $35 billion he 
estimated—and warned the Government 
will be ‘left holding the bag’ if the econ- 
omy takes a downward turn,” Of course, 
Senator Byrp is correct. 

Yet, I should like to point out that 
while the statute of limitations has run 
against many of the criminal offenses 
committed by builders in the FHA pro- 
gram, I am counting on the Department 
of Justice to bring civil actions to recover 
any losses the Government may sustain. 

There is no statute of limitations 
against a civil action by the Government 
for fraud. 

The Senator from Virginia has had so 
much interest in these scandals that it 
is a source of deep personal regret to me 
that he was not a member of our Com- 
mittee during the previous Congress. I 
know he could have been of great help to 
us. 

In the previous Congress, the commit- 
tee of which I was chairman heard 372 
witnesses in public hearings and re- 
corded 7,750 pages of testimony. We in- 
quired into 543 projects and in 437 of 
those projects we found windfall profits 
exceeding $75 million. 

Let me explain what we mean by 
“windfall profits.” A windfall profit was 
the difference between the total cost— 
every conceivable cost—of a project and 
the amount of money received by the 
sponsor from his Government-guaran- 
teed mortgage. In other words, if the 
Government agreed to guarantee a mort- 
gage for $1 million, and the total of all 
conceivable costs was $800,000, there was 
a $200,000 windfall, because the sponsor 
received $200,000 more in cash from his 
Government-guaranteed mortgage than 
he actually spent in constructing the 
project. In those cases the Government- 
insured mortgages exceeded 100 percent 
of all costs of every kind by $75 million. 
In the great majority of those cases there 
were irregularities if not outright frauds. 

Nevertheless I must completely agree 
with Senator Byrp when he says that our 
committee “barely scratched the surface” 
in our investigation. For example, we 
showed that Clyde L. Powell, for 20 years 
a top FHA official, received large sums 
of money which he did not report in his 
income-tax returns. In fact, he was the 
top official in connection with rental 
housing—what was known as section 608. 

When we asked him what builders paid 
him how much money he took refuge 
behind the fifth amendment. But it is 
just as important to know who paid him 
money as it is to know how often he took 
money. Clyde Powell hid behind the 
fifth amendment on at least 3 or 4 
occasions. $- 

Our investigation has been criticized 
by a few as having been political and even 
as having been a witch hunt. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, as 
everyone who followed our inquiry knows. 
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I cannot understand anyone inferring 
that there was any politics involved in 
our FHA investigations. 

It is now a matter of record in sworn 
testimony that it was common knowl- 
edge that approval of a big project re- 
quired paying off Clyde L. Powell. 

Let me give the Senate 1 or 2 examples 
of the almost unbelievable difficulty we 
have had in prying out the truth. It is 
a very difficult task to get at the truth 
and obtain the facts. 

There is a lawyer in New York named 
Abraham Traub who represented build- 
ers in connection with FHA insured proj- 
ects totaling very substantially more 
than $100 million. One of those projects 
was Farragut Gardens, in which the 
windfall profit was about $4 million. In 
other words, their total costs were $4 
million less than the amount of actual 
cash which they received from the FHA 
Government-guaranteed mortgage. 

We examined Traub’s books with the 
help of accountants from the General 
Accounting Office and found a large 
number of checks drawn on his law firm's 
bank account to the order of cash, 

The bank stamps showed that the 
checks had been cashed. But his records 
did not in any way disclose what hap- 
pened to that cash. In the 5-year pe- 
riod when FHA was at its height checks 
drawn to cash on that Traub bank ac- 
count, and for which currency was ob- 
tained at the bank, exceeded $1 million. 

In other words, this attorney, who rep- 
resented over $100 million in FHA mort- 
gages in New York, had written checks 
to “Cash” for more than $1 million. The 
record showed that the checks had been 
cashed. Over a million dollars worth of 
checks had been written and cashed over 
a certain period of time. 

We asked Traub repeatedly where that 
money went, to whom it was paid, and 
what it was paid for. The only an- 
swer he was ever able to give us was that 
it must “have gone to Schoenfeld.” 

Schoenfeld reads like a character out 
of a mystery novel. Traub claims that 
several years ago he borrowed a large 
sum of money from Schoenfeld in cash, 
and that these large sums of cash were 
payments to Schoenfeld in repayment 
of the loan, 

When two such payments occurred 
in the same day, Traub said that Schoen- 
feld must have stopped in twice that day 
to ask for repayments. 

Schoenfeld, as we might expect, is 
dead, and there is nothing in writing to 
show the existence of the loan or even 
to record payments on the loan. 

At one point Traub said that the cash 
payments to Schoenfeld probably were 
not over $300,000. Yet that would still 
leave $700,000 not accounted for. 

One interesting fact is a $125,000 pay- 
ment to Traub from the owners of the 
Farragut Gardens project. It was nota 
lawyer's fee, and his books give no ex- 
planation of the payment. 

Traub said it was a loan, but in 5 years 
he not only made no payments on the 
loan, but has not even paid interest on 
that alleged loan. 

Could it be that that money was given 
to Traub for Traub to give to someone 
else, and that he did so? 
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The Traub story adds up to a million 
dollars in currency that cannot be ac- 
counted for. 

There is no question about the fact 
that more than a million dollars cannot 
be accounted for by Traub. He had 
written more than $1 million worth of 
checks to “Cash.” Those checks had 
actually been cashed. Yet, he could 
never tell us what he did with the cash, 
except to say that years ago he had bor- 
rowed in excess of a million dollars from 
@ man named Schoenfeld, who is dead, 
and that Schoenfeld would come into his 
office from time to time and Traub would 
write a check for $10,000 or $15,000 and 
send one of his employees to the bank to 
cash the check. He said the employee 
would take the check to the bank and 
cash it and would bring the cash back 
to Traub, and Traub would give the 
money to Schoenfeld. 

We pointed out to him that there were 
a number of occasions when 2 or 3 checks 
had been drawn to “Cash” on 1 day. 
Traub’s answer was that he supposed 
Schoenfeld had come into the office in 
the morning to get $5,000 and then had 
come back in the afternoon to get $10,- 
000. There is nothing on Traub’s books 
to show such transactions. There is 
nothing on Traub's books to show that 
such a loan had ever been made to him 
by Schoenfeld. There is nothing on the 
books to show that he had paid out that 
money to Schoenfeld. There are no 
ledger sheets and no journal entries. 
Yet more than a million dollars’ worth 
of canceled checks were before us, all 
of them made out to “Cash.” 

In the light of that background, let 
me say something about Traub’s ap- 
pearances before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Our staff interviewed him in New 
York on June 23, 1954. He was asked, 
“Have you ever had any business deal- 
ings with Powell?” Mr. Powell was the 
head of the rental division of FHA. 
Traub replied, No.“ 

When he was told that we had heard 
rumors that his group had had some 
dealings with Powell, Traub replied, 
“This rumor will turn out to be untrue.” 

On July 14, 1954, we heard Traub in 
executive session. He was sworn. I was 
present, and I swore him as a witness, 
He admitted frequent dealings with 
Powell; and then he was asked, “Have 
you, or has anyone else in your presence, 
ever paid or given anything of value, 
money, or otherwise, to Mr. Powell,” He 
replied, “No.” 

He then testified that he had not, nor 
had anyone else in his presence, given 
anything of value to any FHA employee. 
Finally he was asked if his answer was 
unequivocal in both cases, and he re- 
plied, “Unequivocal, no, in both cases.” 
That testimony appears at page 2807 of 
the executive session transcript. 

I wish to review again the two occa- 
sions when this man Traub was asked 
if he had ever given anything of value to 
Mr. Powell, or whether he had ever 
seen anyone give anything of value to 
Mr. Powell. I do not mind telling the 
Senate that we were suspicious and we 
still are suspicious, and that we would 
like to know where the million dollars in 
checks made out to “cash” went. We 
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always thought that a part of it went to 
Mr. Powell, and that perhaps a part of 
it went to other people as well. 

We heard Traub at a public session for 
the first time on August 25, 1954. He 
testified then that he was certain that 
none of his cash payments went to 
Powell. Asked again if he was certain 
not only as to Farragut Gardens, but as 
to other projects, no cash went to Powell, 
he replied, “Positive.” 

When Traub testified that no money 
ever went.to Powell, he was under oath. 
Mr. Traub then became indignant at the 
suggestion that he had paid Powell, and 
asked permission to make a statement. 

I may say that we always found in 
these investigations that every guilty 
man was always indignant. We were 
always told by the guilty men that we 
were taking advantage of their personal 
liberty. In every instance the man who 
was guilty was the one who abused the 
chairman and abused the committee and 
yelled to high heaven that we were tak- 
ing advantage of him and that we were 
taking advantage of his personal liber- 
ties. That is the kind of man who was 
always protesting that there ought to be 
some protection from these cruel Sena- 
tors and these cruel chairmen who dared 
to question him. It was always that 
way. The innocent man was always 
very nice about it. However, the guilty 
fellow was always indignant. He always 
wanted to abuse the investigators. 

As I said, Mr. Traub then became in- 
dignant at the suggestion he had paid 
Powell, and asked that he be permitted 
to make a statement. As chairman of 
the committee, I permitted him to make 
a statement. 

He told the committee that he had 
been practicing law for 27 years and had 
represented some of the largest realtors 
in the country. He said he was consid- 
ered one of the real-estate experts in the 
country. 

Then he said, “I have never paid a 
bribe or conspired, not only FHA-wise, 
or in any other way with any official 
or anybody.” 

He took the position that we were 
abusing him. He said it was awful the 
way we were abusing him. He had been 
a lawyer for 27 years, he said, and he 
had never bribed anyone. He said he 
had never offered anyone any bribe. 
On several occasions, while under oath, 
he said he had never given any money 
or anything of value to anyone in FHA. 
That is the same man whose books 
showed that he had written checks for 
more than a million dollars, and he ad- 
mitted the checks had been cashed, but 
could not remember to whom he had 
given the cash. I presume he still does 
not remember. 

He was indignant, as I said. He said 
the “implications and insinuations” of 
the committee members and of the staff, 
to the effect that he had bribed some- 
one, were “getting him down.” 

He added, “Now, I haven’t, nor do I 
intend to, nor will I ever resort to brib- 
ery, collusion, or graft with anybody.” 
That testimony appears at page 1253 of 
the printed hearings. 

Throughout those hearings we showed 
him in his own books the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in cash payments 
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charged under “expenses of clients”; but 
he would never tell us what client or 
what expenses those payments were for. 
He never did tell us, except to say that 
the money went to Schoenfeld, he sup- 
posed. We had a stack of checks be- 
fore us which totaled over a million 
dollars, all of them made out to Cash.“ 
He admitted they were cashed. The 
bank stated they had been cashed. We 
asked him to whom the money had been 
given. He could not remember anyone, 
except Schoenfeld. Schoenfeld is dead. 
Then we would pick out some checks at 
random and say to him, “To whom did 
you pay that $20,000?” He would an- 
swer, “I don’t know, unless it was to 
Schoenfeld.” Poor old Schoenfeld. He 
was dead. There is nothing on Traub’s 
books to show that he had ever received 
a loan of money from Schoenfeld or had 
ever paid back so much as a dime to 
Schoenfeld. 

Traub was examined again on August 
26 and was asked to bring in some books. 
He objected, and finally Senator BUSH, 
who was then acting as chairman, said: 
“I shall have to rule that we will sub- 
pena those books, and we want them 
by 10 o’clock tomorrow morning.” But 
the following morning Traub did not 
appear. 

We then subpenaed Traub for an 
executive session in Washington on Sep- 
tember 7, at which Senator BEALL pre- 
sided. Traub’s lawyer again raised 
technical objections to surrendering the 
books. 

As a result we served a further sub- 
pena for those books returnable in New 
York on September 27, and I personally 
went to New York to preside at that 
hearing. 

Most of the morning was spent by 
Traub’s lawyer arguing against the pro- 
duction of the books. That is where we 
found a record of more than a million 
dollars in cash. I can well understand 
why they did not want to produce the 
books. But we ordered the production 
of the books. 

That morning we also examined 
Traub’s bookkeeper. She testified under 
oath that frequently Traub asked her 
to draw checks to cash in round sums 
like $5,000, $10,000, or $20,000; that 
sometimes he would tell her it was to pay 
an indebtedness without telling her to 
whom; and that sometimes he would 
not tell her what the payment was for. 

In those cases where she was not told 
what the payment was for, she drew the 
check, delivered the cash to Traub, and 
charged the amount on the law firm 
books to “Office expense.” That testi- 
mony appears at page 2935 of the print- 
ed hearings. 

We examined Traub further at that 
New York hearing to inquire where the 
more than $1 million in cash that fun- 
neled through his hands went. But he 
would never identify any source to which 
any of that cash was paid, other than 
the dead man, Schoenfeld. 

Finally, as we closed our hearings in 
Washington on October 8, 1954, we called 
Traub for the seventh time before our 
committee, and again we could not learn 
where so much as one penny of that 
$1 million in currency went. 
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The Department of Justice took over 
where we left off and subpenaed Traub 
before the grand jury. Being a lawyer, 
I assume he once took an oath to up- 
hold the law. I think also as an officer 
of the court one could expect him to co- 
operate with the Government. 

Yet after several appearances before 
the grand jury, he went to the United 
States district court in Washington last 
February 25 and asked for what amount- 
ed to an injunction against the Gov- 
ernment taking him before the grand 
jury again. 

I was amazed at a lawyer asking the 
court to prohibit the Department of Jus- 
tice from taking him before the grand 
jury to answer the legitimate questions 
of the grand jury. 

Of course Traub had, and still has, the 
constitutional right, which many of the 
witnesses before our committee, includ- 
ing Powell, took advantage of, to refuse 
to answer questions on the ground that 
the answers might incriminate them un- 
der the fifth amendment. 

But without availing himself of the 
fifth amendment, Traub asked to be 
shielded from the grand jury because he 
said the special assistant to the Attor- 
ney General intended to seek an indict- 
ment against him. 

The evidence brought out in open 
court was that Traub had told J. Bertram 
Wegman, one of his attorneys, that 99 
percent of the builders in New York who 
had large FHA mortgages were forced 
to pay off to Powell. 

The testimony was further that Traub 
had told Wegman he had been pressured 
by Powell into giving Powell a check 
for $11,684, which Powell turned over 
to Chicago gamblers in payment of a 
gambling debt. 

Wegman's story was that Powell had 
in effect extorted this money from Traub. 
Traub did not want to be asked about 
that, or any other transaction, because 
he said the Department of Justice want- 
ed to indict him. 

The important fact to me is that Traub 
time and again told our committee un- 
der oath that he had never paid any 
money to Powell. 

That is a matter of record, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I do not know that it is neces- 
sary to place it in the Recorp, but I 
hold the testimony in my hand. I shall 
not place it in the Rrecorp, but it is avail- 
able to anyone who wishes to see it. 

Now Traub asks to be protected from 
appearing before the grand jury, on the 
ground that if he does so, the Depart- 
ment of Justice will seek an indictment 
against him in connection with the $11,- 
684 that went from Traub to Powell, to 
the Chicago gamblers, in payment of a 
gambling debt. We tried to subpena 
one of the gamblers in Chicago to appear 
before the committee so that we might 
discuss the Powell matter with him, but 
we never succeeded in subpenaing him. 
I hope the able Senator from Alabama 
LMr. SPARKMAN], who will be chairman 
of what I hope will be a subcommittee 
which will continue this investigation, 
will bring the gentleman before the 
committee. 

But here is a case in which Mr. Traub 
admits that he gave a check to Powell 
for $11,684. 
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Of course Traub does not want to be 
indicted. On no less than three occa- 
sions before the committee he stated 
that he had at no time given Powell any 
money or any checks. He now dmits 
he gave him $11,684, and he does not 
want the Attorney General to question 
him about it. The $11,684 was a part of 
the $1 million. What we are trying to 
determine and what the Attorney Gen- 
eral is trying to do is to find out to whom 
he gave the rest of the million dollars. 
Perhaps a large percentage of that 
amount went to Mr. Powell. We do not 
know, because he will not talk. Of 
course, Senators know that the first wit- 
ness we called before our committee was 
Mr. Powell, because he was the head of 
the department at that time. We 
thought, when we called him, that he 
was going to give us some helpful in- 
formation and would aid us. Instead, 
Mr. Powell, the very first minute he ap- 
peared, the very first minute the hear- 
ings opened, hid behind the fifth amend- 
ment. What did that mean? That was 
notice to everyone in the United States 
who had given Mr. Powell any money, 
including Mr. Traub, I presume, that he 
need not talk if he did not want to, be- 
cause Powell was not going to talk. He 
was saying, in effect, “I am not going to 
tell the committee who it was that gave 
me the money”; and he did not tell. At 
no time did he tell the committee or 
admit that he had received any money 
from anyone. But, as Senators well 
know, the hearings show that we found 
any number of cases in which he did 
receive money. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record the following: 

An article entitled “Witness Says 
Powell Paid Off Bookie by Forced Levy 
of $11,600 on Traub,” written by Morrie 
Dunie, and published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of Saturday, 
February 26, 1955; 

An article entitled “Powell Forced 
Traub To Pay $11,864 Debt, Testimony 
Charges,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star of Saturday, February 26, 
1955; and 

An article entitled “Jury Asks Traub 
Contempt Action,“ published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
today, March 8, 1955. In other words, 
the grand jury has asked that Traub be 
cited for contempt. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of February 26, 1955] 

FHA SCANDAL INCIDENT — WITNESS Says 
POWELL Paip Orr BOOKIE BY Forcep Levy 
OF $11,600 on TRAUB 

(By Morrey Dunie) 

A New York lawyer testified yesterday that 
former Assistant Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner Clyde A. Powell once forced Abraham 
Traub to pay an $11,600 bookie bill. 

J. Bertram Wegman said Powell “stuck a 
gun in Traub's back” to get him to pay the 
debt. He said Powell actually did not use a 
gun, but that the action amounted to ex- 
tortion. Wegman did not give any other 
details of the alleged incident. 

The testimony came during a hearing by 
District Court Judge F. Dickinson Letts on a 
motion by Traub to enjoin a District grand 
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jury from questioning him in its probe of 
alleged misconduct in the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

Traub, also a New York attorney, also 
asked that certain records he produced for 
the grand jury last fall be returned. 

Traub was represented by Attorney Arthur 
Sheinberg. 

During the bitter debate yesterday, Shein- 
berg declared that Max H. Goldschein was 
out to “get” Traub. Goldschein is the spe- 
cial Justice Department lawyer conducting 
the grand jury investigation. 

Sheinberg called Wegman as a witness to 
prove this charge, and Wegman testified 
Goldschein told him that Traub might as 
well cooperate with the Government now 
“instead of after he has been indicted and 
convicted.” 

Goldschein took the witness stand and 
denied saying anything like this to Wegman. 
Robert Roschal, an assistant to Goldschein, 
then testified he was present at the conversa- 
tions in New York and Washington between 
Wegman and Goldschein. 

According to Roschal, Goldschein never 
said he was out to get Traub. He testified 
he heard Wegman tell Goldschein that all 
New York builders had to pay off Powell be- 
fore they could get FHA insured mortgages. 

Judge Letts said he would rule on Traub's 
motions Monday. 


[From the Washington Star of February 26, 
1955] 


Powel. Forcep Traus To Pay $11,864 DEBT, 
‘TESTIMONY CHARGES 


Existence of an $11,864 check allegedly 
paid out by a New York attorney and busi- 
nessman to cover a race bookie debt owed 
by Clyde Powell, was revealed yesterday in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The check allegedly was made out by 
Abraham Traub of New York, a lawyer and 
head of a real estate firm, according to court 
testimony. Mr. Powell is former assistant 
commissioner of the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

The financial transaction came to light 
during arguments on a motion by attorneys 
for Mr. Traub, who has been a witness before 
a Federal grand jury. The jury, since last 
October, has been investigating scandals in 
the FHA. 


WANTS QUESTIONING CURBED 


Counsel for Mr. Traub asked Judge F. 
Dickinson Letts to forbid further questioning 
of Mr. Traub by the grand jury. The re- 
quest was based on the allegation that the 
jury is aiming to indict him and that the 
questioning infringed on his right against 
self-incrimination. Judge Letts said he 
would rule on the issue next Monday. 

During the proceedings, an attorney for 
Mr. Traub, J. Bertram Wegman, testified 
that he was told of the check by Marx 
Goldschein, Justice Department attorney 
in charge of the FHA probe. Mr. Goldschein 
mentioned it in attempts to get Mr. Traub 
to cooperate with the grand jury and tell 
what he knows about Powell’s dealings, Mr. 
Wegman declared, 

During cross-examination by Mr. Gold- 
schein, Mr. Wegman admitted saying that 
Powell “held a gun” at Mr. Traub’s back in 
order to get the check. But the witness ex- 
plained he did not mean “literally” that a 
gun was held. 

SAYS PAYOFF NECESSARY 


Earlier, Robert Roschal, special assistant 
to the Attorney General now assisting Mr. 
Goldschein, testified that Mr. Wegman had 
told him and Mr. Goldschein that all New 
York building projects had to pay off Powell 
before doing business with FHA, 

The lawyers took turns on the witness 
stand and in cross-examining each other. 
At one point, Mr. Goldschein began to fire 
questions at himself. The function of ques- 
tioner soon was taken over by Mr. Roschal. 
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At issue was a contention by Attorney 
Arthur Scheinberg, another of Mr. Traub's 
lawyers, that Mr. Goldschein had indicated 
he was out to indict and convict Mr. Traub. 

This statement was corroborated by Mr. 
Wegman. But Mr. Goldschein vigorously 
denied the allegation and was supported in 
his denial by Mr. Roschal. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 8, 1955] 
Jury Asks TRAUB CONTEMPT ACTION 

A district court grand jury yesterday 
asked that New York attorney Abraham 
Traub be found in contempt of court for con- 
tumaciously refusing to answer the jury's 
questions. 

The gray-haired Traub, flanked by three 
lawyers, was in the courtroom when the 
jury asked Judge F. Dickinson Letts at 4:05 
p. m. for the contempt action. 

Judge Letts agreed to hear arguments in 
the matter at 10 a. m. Thursday. 

For months, the grand jury has been dig- 
ging into charges of misconduct in the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

Last October, Judge Letts found Clyde L. 
Powell, ousted Assistant FHA Commissioner, 
in contempt for dodging the questions of the 
same grand jury. Powell got a year's jail 
sentence and currently is free awaiting ap- 
peal of the sentence. 

In its presentment yesterday, the grand 
jury declared that Traub failed to produce 
all his records on fees he received from 1947 
through 1953, and declined to say what he 
had done with records the jury claims still 
are missing. 

Last November 5, Judge Letts first ordered 
Traub to produce the records. 

On his last appearance, February 28, he 
was asked whether the sought-after records 
were in his office when the grand jury first 
subpenaed him. He replied: “They were in 
my Office, yes.“ according to the grand jury. 

The jury urged Judge Letts to use the 
court’s punitive power against Traub “to pre- 
serve the authority and vindicate the dignity 
of the court.” 

Among other things, the jury wants to 
question Traub about allegations that he was 
high-pressured into writing an $11,864 check 
for a gambling debt owed by Powell. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I do 
not know, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] does not know, and the American 
people do not know, how much money 
Powell got and from whom he got it; nor 
do we know if any of the currency that 
flowed through Traub's hand went to 
FHA people and how much went to 
whom. 

But I want to know. Many members 
of our committee want to know. The 
American people want to know. And I 
hope the grand jury will dig until they 
find out. If my desire to find out who 
paid whom, and how much, constitutes 
politics, then I can only say that I am 
certain the American people want that 
kind of politics. 

Traub refused to tell us to whom he 
gave the money, but he personally han- 
dled the legal affairs of builders who had 
over a hundred million dollars. On 3 
or 4 occasions, under oath, in direct 
answers to the question, “Did you give 
Mr. Powell any money or anything of 
value?” Traub said, No,“ and then be- 
came very indignant because the com- 
mittee had asked him such a question. 
He said he had been a lawyer for 27 years 
and that his record was unblemished. 

Now he admits that he gave Mr. Powell 
at least one check for $11,684. 
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_ Another witness who gave us fantastic 

testimony was Arthur M. Chaite. Chaite 
formerly worked for FHA. He also is a 
lawyer. Telephone records which the 
committee had subpenaed showed many 
phone conversations between Chaite's 
home and Powell’s home. 

But under oath Chaite could not re- 
member a single conversation he had 
ever had on the telephone with Clyde 
Powell. 

Chaite worked for the Woodner inter- 
ests, who received almost $50 million of 
FHA insured mortgages. Woodner paid 
him large fees for his work by checks 
made out to Chaite and deposited in his 
bank account. 

In addition, however, we found among 
Woodner’s records, checks payable to 
cash totaling about $50,000 which bore 
Chaite’s endorsement. 

The bank records showed the checks 
were cashed for currency. Chaite ad- 
mitted his signature on the checks, but 
he testified that he could not remember 
whether he got the currency for any of 
those checks, and what, if anything, he 
did with the currency. 

Fifty thousand dollars. Yet he could 
not remember what he did with it. He 
had to admit, of course, that his signa- 
ture was on the back of the checks, be- 
cause he could see it. 

That is what we were confronted with 
from different witnesses throughout the 
hearings. They never seemed to be able 
to remember. They had cashed checks 
and obtained currency, but they had no 
record as to whom they paid the cur- 
rency. 

As I said a moment ago, the minute 
Mr. Powell appeared before our com- 
mittee, he hid behind the fifth amend- 
ment, thereby signaling to everyone in 
the United States with whom he had 
had any dealings that they need not talk, 
if they did not wish to, because he was 
not going to talk, 

Yet we found one bank account of 
Mr. Powell’s, in the Riggs National 
Bank—and this information is con- 
tained in the record—in which he had 
deposited approximately $150,000 more 
than his salary during, I think, an 8- 
year period. But when we produced his 
income-tax returns, they showed only 
the exact amount of his salary; they did 
not show the additional $150,000. Yet 
he had deposited it. We do not know 
how many other bank accounts he had. 
At least, we were not able to find any 
others. 

A former employee of Woodner’s testi- 
fied that on one occasion he identified 
Chaite at the bank to assist in cashing 
a check for thousands of dollars. 

He testified that he saw the teller hand 
the currency to Chaite. Yet Chaite asked 
us to believe that he could not remember, 
not only what he did with all that cur- 
rency, but whether he ever even received 
it. 

The FHA must have been a very un- 
usual place if one of its employees, upon 
leaving the Government's service, was 
so accustomed to dealing in large sums 
of currency that he could not even recall 
having received that amount of cur- 
rency, much less what he did with it. 

There are many other Traubs and 
Chaites, and I say that the American 
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people are entitled to know who received 
those large sums of currency that flowed 
through their hands. 

As the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] said on the Senate floor on Feb- 
ruary 25: 

A relatively limited examination of a 
small minority of accounts in only one of 
the many housing programs has developed 
scandals beyond compare in the history of 
our Government. 


No truer words were over spoken, and 
I repeat, “scandals beyond compare in 
the history of our Government.” 

I ask the people of the United States 
whether they think it is politics for us 
to try to find out what happened to the 
currency that flowed through the hands 
of the Traubs and the Chaites? 

We know that Clyde Powell in a few 
years deposited in his bank account 
about $150,000 in excess of his salary, 
and the $150,000 was not recorded on 
his income-tax returns. We also have 
reason to believe that he put large sums 
of cash in his safe-deposit box. 

I ask if it is politics for us to try to 
find out who gave Powell that money, 
and why? 

I have only one regret about my par- 
ticipation in the FHA investigation, and 
that is the pressures that were put upon 
me by so Many persons. 

In many cases we were vigorously 
urged that there were so many projects 
involving irregularities that we could 
readily skip this, that, or the other fa- 
vorite builder. 

I am proud to say on the floor of the 
Senate that we rejected all such pres- 
sures. We called them as we saw them; 
and we reported factually to the people 
and to the Senate what happened. 

In St. Louis, Mo., the Department of 
Justice tried to proceed before the Grand 
Jury for an alleged crime involving the 
Warner-Kanter Co. A former official 
of FHA, since discharged, in effect pulled 
the rug out from under the Department 
of Justice by insisting that the Govern- 
ment was not defrauded. 

I refer the Senate to the testimony of 
Assistant Attorney General Warren Ol- 
ney, III, in charge of the Criminal Di- 
vision, before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on April 23, 1954 
as to this project. His memorandum on 
the Warner-Kanter project appears at 
page 1622 of those hearings. We found 
substantial additional irregularities in 
the projects of those companies. 

Yet we were subjected to real pressure 

either to eliminate or to materially sof- 
ten the comments and factual state- 
ments about these companies in our re- 
port. 
Last fall I asked the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to try to 
find out who covered up for Clyde Powell 
during the many years he occupied that 
top spot at FHA. I wanted to learn why 
the two FBI reports on Clyde Powell’s 
criminal record never came to the atten- 
tion of the FHA officials and how they 
managed to disappear. The records 
showed that the FBI sent to the FHA 
reports on Mr. Powell and his arrest rec- 
ord prior to his employment by the FHA 
in 1934. Those reports disappeared. No 
one could find them, 
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I wrote to Mr. Cole, the head of the 
FHA, and asked him to ascertain what 
had happened. I wanted to know how it 
was possible that a man having Powell’s 
arrest record prior to his employment 
with the Government could have re- 
mained on his job after the arrest record 
had been called to the Government’s 
attention, because when Powell signed 
his application for employment in 1934, 
one of the questions was: “Have you 
ever been arrested?” 

Powell’s answer was: “No.” 

In big type at the bottom of the appli- 
cation there is a statement to the effect 
that if the questions were answered 
wrongly the applicant, if appointed, 
would be subject to discharge. 

I have received a reply from the ad- 
ministrator, which I think should inter- 
est the Senate. I will ask my colleagues 
to pay close attention while I read the 
letter. This is Mr. Cole’s answer to my 
letter as to how it was possible for Mr. 
Powell to remain on the payroll of the 
Federal Government for so many years, 
how it was possible for him to be pro- 
moted, how it was possible for him to 
become the head of this big organiza- 
tion, handling hundreds of millions of 
dollars, when he had the record that 
was his prior to his coming with the 
Government in 1934, and when, on at 
least two occasions, the FBI had called 
FHA Officials’ attention to his record, 
and yet he remained with the FHA. I 
now read the letter from Mr. Cole: 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: I regret the delay 
in replying to your letter of October 15, 1954. 
It was my desire, however, that the answers 
to the three inquiries propounded by you 
with regard to Clyde L. Powell be as complete 
as the files permitted. To that end I have 
caused an exhaustive review to be made of 
the many investigative reports and other 
material contained in the files of the Com- 
pliance Division of this Agency, as well as 
the records of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. Certain additional inquiries have 
also been made by the Compliance Division 
to clarify the issues. 

The facts disclosed are as follows: 

1. Powell's original application was ad- 
dressed to and processed by the headquar- 
ters office of the FHA in Washington, D. C., 
rather than by the field director, which was 
the normal procedure. 


He was hired in St. Louis. Ordinarily 
the application would be processed there, 
but in this instance the application was 
sent to the Washington office, rather 
than being handled by the field director. 

From correspondence between Powell and 
his St. Louis sponsors and FHA headquarters 
in Washington, it would appear that Powell 
may have been aided in obtaining his origi- 
nal appointment by Stewart McDonald, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Administrator, who 
shared with Powell a number of mutual 
friends in St. Louis. Powell’s arrests did not 
become known until he was fingerprinted by 
the FHA in 1941, since his appointment and 
employment were not within the civil-serv- 
ice system. 


Powell went to work in 1934. Accord- 
ing to this letter, his arrest record was 
not discovered until 1941, but that was 
before he was made the head of this 
big department. 

2. Records of the Identification Division, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, show that 
Powell was fingerprinted by the FHA on 
August 14, 1941; that the prints were re- 
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ceived by the FBI from the Civil Service 
Commission on October 18, 1941, and that 
a copy of the ID arrest record was fur- 
nished to the Civil Service Commission. 

The ID files also reflect that Powell was 
again fingerprinted on August 4, 1947, by 
FHA and that the prints were received in 
the ID on January 10, 1948. The arrest rec- 
ord was then forwarded by the FBI to the 
Civil Service Commission on March 31, 1948. 

No person could be located who recalied 
taking the prints, and no record could be 
found of the receipt of the arrest records 
in the Civil Service Commission. Further, 
no record of the forwarding of the arrest 
records by the Civil Service Commission to 
FHA and no record of their receipt by the 
FHA could be found. 

Research has disclosed that beginning in 
1950, pursuant to a Civil Service Commis- 
sion procedure, arrest records were received 
in the office of the FHA Administrator and 
then forwarded to the Personnel Division. 
The possibility exists that this procedure 
may have been in effect in preceding years 
and, if so, that Powell may have been able 
to intercept his arrest records through con- 
nections in the Administrator's office. 


I am still reading from the letter of 
Mr. Cole: 


3. Even though Powell was secretive by 
nature and a lone wolf so far as friendships 
were concerned, his gambling proelivities 
were common knowledge among his office 
associates. Moreover, as early as 1950, and 
continuing thereafter, his dereliction in 
duty, as evidenced by unexplained absences 
from the office as well as his gambling pur- 
suits, were known to his superiors who, 
nevertheless, vacillated between indecision 
and decisive action. Powell was interro- 
gated by his superiors on March 17, 1952, re- 


garding the Dunes Club incident in August 
1950— 


The Dunes Club, by the way, was a 
gambling establishment at Norfolk— 


and denied any gambling losses beyond his 
pocket money, which was contrary to the 
facts, but no action was taken against him. 
His retention in office, therefore, can be 
attributed in major part to the failure of 
responsible officials to concern themselves 
with his background, his dealings with the 
public, and his unorthodox behavior in both 
public and private life. There is no evidence 
of any protection through political influence. 
None of Powell's former superiors is now with 
the Federal Housing Administration. 

If there is any additional manner in which 
we may be of service to you or the committee, 
the resources of this Agency are, of course, 
at your disposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT M. COLE, 
Administrator. 


That letter is not too helpful. It 
does show, of course, that somebody in- 
tercepted Powell's arrest record when it 
was delivered to the FHA by the Civil 
Service Commission and by the FBI. In 
other words, there is nothing in the FHA 
files to show the arrest record. Yet in 
the FBI's files and in the Civil Service 
Commission's files the records show the 
arrest record was forwarded to the FHA. 

I realize that not all FHA projects 
were fraudulent. I want to say the great 
majority of them were not, but too many 
of them were. The large majority of the 
builders were honest, sincere, and con- 
scientious, but I say to my colleagues too 
many of them were not. Too many of 
the FHA employees and officials and too 
many of the builders were not. I would 
be the last person ever to want to leave 
the inference that ali projects were 
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fraudulent, but at the same time let us 
not leave the impression that there were 
only 2 or 3 fraudulent cases. 

We now know of more than 400 cases 
in which the irregularities of FHA and 
builders resulted in mortgages in excess 
of 100 percent of all costs of every kind. 

So far as the Senate is concerned, the 
important thing now, however, is not to 
discuss what has not been done by our 
committee, but to do promptly what 
needs to be done. 

The present chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], submitted a 
resolution on February 11, 1955, asking 
for $100,000 to carry on this investiga- 
tion. I congratulate him on doing that. 
The amount requested is certainly mod- 
est, and should promptly be granted. 

If, however, an International News 
Service dispatch quoted him correctly, 
I must respectfully disagree with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 
That dispatch says that the Senator 
from Alabama “pointed out that the 
probe handled by Senator Homer E. 
CAPEHART last year actually covered only 
‘several hundred’ projects and said a full 
report might provide a better picture of 
the situation.” 

There were 7,000 projects. 

We exposed 437 with windfall profits 
of $75 million, or an average of $170,000 
for each project. 

Even if there is not a single irregu- 
larity in the remaining 6,500 projects— 
which I doubt is the case—the FHA 
scandals still smell to high heaven. 

Is it not enough that there were $75 
million of windfall profits in cases in- 
volving at least irregularities and fre- 
quently fraud? 

On the other hand, I am confident that 
the Senator from Virginia is completely 
correct when he says we have only 
scratched the surface and that there are 
still many irregularities to be discovered. 

I am confident that if the committee 
will continue a vigorous investigation of 
these scandals they will find everything 
the Senator from Virginia has indicated 
exists—and even more. 

I urge the Democrat majority to pro- 
ceed promptly with a resumption of the 
search for these frauds. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that without the necessity 
of a report by the Rules Committee, 
the Senate proceed to consider the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], Senate Resolution 57, ask- 
ing for $100,000 to carry on the FHA in- 
vestigation. 

It is my intention, if that unanimous 
consent is granted, to move the immedi- 
ate adoption of the resolution so that 
the committee can promptly resume its 
investigation of the FHA scandals. 

Mr. President, I now move that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 57. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution is now in the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, so the Chair 
is informed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
be discharged from the further consid- 
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eration of Senate Resolution 57, and that 
the resolution be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A mo- 
tion to discharge the committee from the 
further consideration of the resolution 
must lie over for 1 day, under the rule. 
Therefore, unanimous consent would be 
required in connection with the request 
of the Senator from Indiana. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, before any 
such action is taken, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN], the chairman of the 
subcommittee which will conduct the 
hearing, has just informed me that the 
resolution will be reported from the com- 
mittee tomorrow, and can be acted upon 
at that time. In view of the assurance 
from him, that the resolution will be 
acted upon and agreed to, and that the 
subcommittee will then immediately pro- 
ceed with the hearing, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate 
is not in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I so understand, 
Mr. President; but, reserving the right 
to object. 

Mr. SP. . Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Indiana 
that the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate 
is not in order. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Indiana that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak now in regard to the other 
request. I rise to speak because of the 
situation and because I would not want 
silence on my part to be regarded ss 
acquiescence in all the statements which 
have been made by my friend and col- 
league, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART]. Let me say that I was absent 
from the Chamber, attending a meeting 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

I hope, Mr. President, the Committee 
on Rules and Administration will move 
very promptly in this matter. I under- 
stand it has already reported the resolu- 
tion, so it will be on the calendar. But 
I would not want the conditions laid 
down by the Senator from Indiana, in 
the course of his remarks, to be consid- 
ered as binding on either the majority 
leader or the minority leader, because 
whatever action the Senate is to take is 
of course a matter for the Senate itself 
to decide; and the order in which the 
Senate will take up various matters is— 
and I speak as a former majority leader 
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of this body—a question which should 
be left to the discretion of the leadership. 

I hope the resolution will be taken up 
promptly, but there are certain other 
legislative matters which lie ahead of 
us. If the resolution is not controver- 
sial—and I have been informed that it 
is not a highly controversial matter, and 
can be acted on promptly, I should think 
there would be no difficulty in getting 
it before the Senate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. May we have as- 
surance from the majority leader and 
the minority leader that the resolution 
will be taken up in a reasonably short 
period of time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if 
I may be recognized for a moment, in- 
asmuch as I simply happen to be sitting 
in the seat of the majority leader at the 
present time, let me say I have not con- 
sulted the majority leader regarding the 
position of the resolution on the calen- 
dar. I understand the resolution has 
been reported from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. I certainly 
share the feeling expressed by the able 
senior Senator from California IMr. 
KNOWLAND]). 

I should like to say that our commit- 
tee decided to request $100,000 for the 
purpose of carrying on the investiga- 
tion, and to make a continuing study of 
the entire housing program. In my ap- 
pearance before the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, I said we were re- 
questing, as of that time, $100,000. I 
called attention to the fact that the com- 
mittee, under the leadership of the able 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
had, as I recall, $175,000, and that most 
likely the $100,000 we were requesting 
would not be sufficient to enable us to 
complete the job, but that we were re- 
questing that much in order to get 
started, and that we would operate on 
as economical a budget as we could. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me state that 
although we had $175,000, we spent only 
$125,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Very well. I said 
to the committee that most likely we 
would subsequently request additional 
funds. 

It is my understanding that the com- 
mittee voted, on yesterday, to report the 
resolution, along with several other 
measures, and that undoubtedly they 
will be reported to the Senate and be 
on the calendar as soon as reports on 
them can be prepared. 

Beyond that, of course, the matter is 
one for the leadership to determine— 
in short, as to when the resolution will 
come up for consideration by the Senate. 

We know that, as a practical matter, 
resolutions of such nature, once they 
have been reported from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, are 
brought before the Senate at almost any 
opportune time, and are adopted very 
quickly. 

So, speaking only for myself as an in- 
dividual Senator, let me say that I feel 
confident the Senator from Indiana can 
rest assured that the resolution will get 
through. It was considered by both the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, and the committees voted to re- 
port it in exactly the form in which it 
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was submitted originally. So I feel con- 
fident that the Senate will give its ap- 
proval. 

I assure the Senator from Indiana and 
the other Members of the Senate that we 
are going to do a good job in making 
the investigation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say that I 
shall certainly be glad to discuss with the 
majority leader, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] or, 
in his absence, with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], if he is then serving in the 
capacity of acting majority leader, the 
request of the 2 Senators, and to urge 
that at as early a date as possible the 
resolution be given consideration. 

But I would not want the Recorp to 
indicate that the resolution would have 
priority over all other measures, because 
the leadership must have some discretion 
in that connection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course. 

Mr, CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I should like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of both 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] and the Senator from California 
[Mr. Know.anp], to the effect that the 
leadership will make every effort to bring 
up this resolution and the other resolu- 
tions, which also are important, and 
which came, on yesterday, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 
Of course we shall be glad to do all we 
can to have them brought before the 
Senate for consideration at the earliest 
possible date. 

Let me say to my friend, the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNow.anp], that 
if one of the resolutions appears to be 
noncontroversial, and if it also appears 
to be one as to which the membership 
on each side of the aisle can be reason- 
ably spoken for by the leadership, and if 
there is an opportunity to break into 
the consideration of some other legisla- 
tive matter which may be before the 
Senate, in order to have the resolution 
considered and adopted, I am sure such 
an effort will be made. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, it is 
very important to have the work con- 
tinued. We now have a staff, but there 
are no funds with which to pay the 
members of it. 

However, with the assurances of the 
majority leader, the minority leader, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, and the 
Senator who will be the chairman of the 
subcommittee which will make the inves- 
tigation, I am satisfied to wait a few 
days. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield fur- 
ther, so that I may make another ob- 
servation to my friend, the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It might be well for 
the chairman of the subcommittee and 
the ranking member of the subcommit- 
tee, who will be spending the money pro- 
vided by the resolution, to place before 
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the minority and majority leadership the 
views of other members of the commit- 
tee, and expressions from Members on 
each side of the aisle, so as to see if the 
resolution cannot be disposed of in a 
very short time later this week. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say to the 
Senator from Kentucky that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency was 
unanimous in its support of the resolu- 
tion. I appeared before the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, represent- 
ing the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. The able Senator from Indiana 
Mr. CAPEHART] wrote a very strong let- 
ter urging quick action on the resolution 
and its approval. So I feel confident 
that it is a noncontroversial resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that this particular res- 
olution has not yet been received from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. It is not before the Senate, 


THE PONTECORVO CASE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, last 
week the press was full of stories about 
a statement by Dr. Bruno Pontecorvo, 
one of Britain’s top atomic experts who 
had gone to Russia and was telling the 
folks back home how much better a 
place Russia is than our own United 
States. 

I have observed in the press an open 
letter to Mr. Pontecorvo from Mr. A. N. 
Spanel, of New York. I happen to know 
that Mr. Spanel was born in poverty in 
Europe. He came to the United States 
and became one of our most successful 
businessmen. He is among those of our 
citizens who are most appreciative of 
the opportunities which the United 
States has to offer. 

I believe he knows the difference be- 
tween the happy land that Pontecorvo 
describes and the United States. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have the open letter of Mr. Spanel 
printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


To Dr. Bruno PONTECORVO 


England, a free man's democracy, gave 
you refuge from Mussolini's fascism; and 
you were treated as a free man. Canada 
and the United States trusted you with their 
priceless atomic secrets. 

The Kremlin now says, in your name, that 
the British police embarrassed you with 
their questionings. Hence, so their story 
goes, you chose“ Russia. Perhaps so. 
But if you are now a free man, you can 
easily prove it to a world that questions the 
very authorship of the propaganda state- 
ment attributed to you. Ask your Red 
guards whose asylum you “enjoy,” to give 
you the free man’s right to travel outside 
the Iron Curtain even as the freedom-loving 
British gave it to you. 

For the right of free movement is as in- 
trinsic to scientists as is the right to ex- 
change what is new in pure science. 

Unfortunately, in the police state you find 
yourself, you probably will not be permitted 
to read these few words from an American 
business man, but since ideas may pierce 
even prison walls, I ask you to consider the 
following: The Kremlin, in your name, ac- 
cuses the capitalistic world of preparing to 
wage atomic war on Russia. Ten days ago 
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it forced General Zhukov into playing the 
identical role of a second-class Goebbels, 
peddling the identical propaganda line. 
How cheap do scientists and generals come 
in Russia that they are thus degraded? 

It’s a sad role to be forced into, Dr. Ponte- 
corvo, and sadder still when you know, as you 
do, that since 1946 the United States has had 
it in its power to rain atom bombs on Russia, 
yet never entertained doing so in face of 
almost endless provocation. You were part 
of the free world in 1946 and knew that Rus- 
sia could not have retaliated (for she had no 
atom bombs then) nor long survived mili- 
tarily. 

It is testimony to the restraint of the west- 
ern democracies that even in the recent Ko- 
rean incident, the United States, England, 
and their allies refused to use the atom 
bombs that promised such enormous ad- 
vantage, strategically and politically. 

The current Kremlin wolf cry, Dr. Pon- 
tecorvo, is the habitual Soviet attempt to 
mask the catastrophes of Communist failure 
from within—this time the agricultural fail- 
ure and its resulting food crisis—by whip- 
ping up the fear of invasion when none is 
in sight. Your: name has now been linked 
to General Zhukoy’s in a gramophonic duet 
of fear mongering that must sound as hol- 
low and scratchy to you as it does to Zhu- 
kov and to the whole free world. 

Brainwashed or prison tethered, you are 
still a scientist for whom demonstrable facts, 


even of history, are inescapable. The more 
the pity. 
Sincerely, 
A. N. SPANEL, 


Chairman, International Latex Corp. 
PLAYTEX Park, Dover, DEL., U. S. A. 


THE MATUSOW CASE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
the morning of March 1, I received at 
my office an airmail, letter-size, regis- 
tered envelope with a return receipt re- 
quested. The postmarks indicated that 
it was mailed in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
February 28. In the upper left-hand 
corner of the addressed side of the en- 
velop, there appears the following: “The 
Cincinnati Enquirer, one of the world’s 
greatest newspapers, office of the sec- 
retary.” 

This envelope did not contain a let- 
ter. Its sole content was a tear sheet 
of the editorial page of the Sunday, 
February 27, 1955, issue of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. An article on that edi- 
torial page under the byline of James 
Ratliff and entitled The Matusow Case” 
was partially circled in red, indicating 
that it was the intention of the sender 
to call this particular article to my at- 
tention. 

Mr. President, my colleagues and the 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
have already had that article made 
available to them, since on last Friday, 
March 4, the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dirksen] did me the uninten- 
tional kindness of having the article in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
However, for the sake of continuity and 
for the convenience of those who may 
read today’s RECORD, I ask unanimous 
consent that the extension of remarks of 
the Honorable Everett M. Dirksen, of 
Illinois, as they appear on page A1437, 
of the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 4, 1955, be again inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Matusow CASE 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. ExxnErr M. 
DIRKSEN, of Illinois, in the Senate of the 
United States, Friday March 4, 1955) 

Mr. DRESEN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an analysis by Mr. 
James Ratliff with respect to the Matusow 
case. 

There being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 


From the Cincinnati Enquirer of February 
27, 1955] 


“THE Marusow CASE 
“(By James Ratliff) 


“One of the most remarkable exhibits of 
irresponsibility ever seen, even at Washing- 
ton, D. C., was staged this week by Senator 
Joun L. MCCLELLAN, Arkansas Democrat, as 
chairman of the Senate Investigating Sub- 
committee. 

“Nothing ever charged to Senator JOSEPH 
McCartuy, his predecessor, came near the 
spectacle put on by Mr. McCLeLLan with 
Harvey Matusow. Mr. MCCLELLAN took a man 
who already had publicly confessed that he 
was a perpetual liar, and gave him a na- 
tionwide, congressionally immune Senate 
forum to promote the book in which he 
psychopathically describes his own lies. As 
if this weren’t enough, Mr. MCCLELLAN put 
the mess on television. 

“Senator McCLEeLLAN knew that the pub- 
lisher of this book could answer under oath 
whether or not he was a Communist. He 
knew that Matusow's press conferences were 
staged by Carl Marzani, notorious jailed 
Communist, and Nathan Witt, who refused 
to reply when asked if he was in Alger Hiss’ 
Soviet espionage cell. Yet despite all this, 
Mr. McCLELLAN questioned Matusow in front 
of cameras and newsmen on the ground that 
he wanted the truth from Matusow ‘if the 
truth was in him.’ 

“For 1 week Matusow had been babbling, 
‘Read the lies in my book.’ This was a book 
by a Communist, openly parroting the Com- 
munist lies. But instead of questioning 
Matusow behind closed doors, Mr. McCLeLLan 
chose to give the Communists of America 
their outstanding propaganda coup of years. 

“I met Matusow in October 1951. He was 
brought here by Martha Edmiston, one of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation undercover 
agents who had helped so much 16 months 
before with the Enquirer's Communist exposé 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

“Matusow was a swarthy but alert young 
man in a snappy Air Force sergeant's uni- 
form. He kept twisting pipe cleaners into 
funny little animals while he talked. Maybe 
it was a warning. Martha, then a public 
relations official of Wright-Patterson Air 
Base, told us: 

This is the fellow who drove Wright Field 
brass into shudders when he listed the.Com- 
munist Party and 46 Red fronts in his back- 
ground, But he’s a former Commie who 
wants to talk, Jim.’ 

“Matusow could type, so we put him at a 
typewriter to do his life story. It was an 
interesting tale of Red intrigue, 37 pages 
of it. But it still lies unused in Enquirer 
files, because only a little of it could be veri- 
fied by us. One verification was a copy of 
the Daily Worker, the Commie paper, of Jan- 
uary 29, 1951. In it Matusow was pictured 
as expelled from the Communist Party for 
misrepresentations. (How ironic can you 
get?) 

“By coincidence, the Communists were 
helping to form the National Negro Labor 
Council, a Red front, over on Central Avenue. 
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Matusow said he could identify some of the 
Communists, so he went over there with re- 
porter Joseph Green, who had the news 
8 


tory. 

“Matusow recognized some Communists 
all right. But they recognized him as a 
traitor to the party and threw him out. The 
Enquirer reported the incident, without 
using Matusow’s name. 

“In a few weeks Matusow was bounced out 
of the Air Force. He went to testify before 
the Ohio Un-American Activities Commis- 
sion. I told Sid Isaacs, commission counsel, 
that he might be able to use Matusow for a 
while as Commie spotter and research man. 
This is a calculated risk, but the best way to 
investigate a secret conspiracy is a man who 
has been in or can get into it. 

“Mr. Isaacs told Matusow he would give 
him about $300 a month, but Matusow didn’t 
actually last a full month. He started work- 
ing on January 21, 1952, identifying Red lit- 
erature, but had to go off for 10 days in 
February to testify in Washington, Sid told 
me. 

“When Matusow got back from Washing- 
ton he had forgotten the repeated warnings 
that he was just a Communist trying to undo 
the harm he had caused. He became a big- 
time agent. Without a by-your-leave, he 
went off to Yellow Springs, Ohio, site of 
Antioch College, and suddenly, to the horror 
of Isaacs, issued a press statement, 

“ ‘Antioch has at least 400 potential Com- 
munists on its campus,’ Matusow blurted. 
Even if true, Matusow didn't know this and 
he had no authority to open his mouth any- 
way. Isaacs, who had given him endless 
warnings, blew up. Matusow was due to 
testify before the Senate, so Sid paid him off 
at the end of February. 

“We never saw Matusow again, but heard 
of him. He made occasional headlines, 
romping from one trial and hearing to an- 
other as a witness. Many columnists, in- 
cluding ourselves once, mentioned him 
briefly. But when he began identifying Owen 
Lattimore and Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam as 
Reds we became worried. We looked up his 
forgotten story in the files. 

He didn't tell us he had met Lattimore or 
Oxnam,’ I told the city editor Jack Cronin. 
He may be lying.“ But we were unable to 
prove his possible lies any more than his 
story, and we didn’t print it. 

“Now Matusow admits he lied about Latti- 
more and Oxnam. He says he doesn’t know 
when he ever told any truth. This leads to 
speculation the Communists may have pub- 
lished his expulsion to set a decoy who would 
discredit all Communist investigations, 

“Credence to this theory is lent by the fact 
that Matusow, again a Communist, is linking 
every Communist exposer he can think of 
with his lies. 

“But his tissue of lies is mainly hack- 
neyed Communist Party line stuff. For ex- 
ample, I am supposed to have told him (his 
book says) ‘not to overshadow the Ohio Com- 
mission, as they need the headlines for votes.’ 

“The Commies aren't even clever. This 
has been the Communist Daily Worker line 
for years. Imagine me giving a hoot 
whether the 7 Republicans and 5 Democrats 
on that commission from all over Ohio got 
votes for the Ohio legislature. 

“Matusow quoted Sid Isaacs as telling him 
to ‘break up unions in Dayton, Ohio.” The 
old mouldy Red line. Not only is Sid so lib- 
eral that the Republicans wouldn’t give him 
a job in the State Department which asked 
for him but whenever he goes after Commu- 
nists like those leading the United Electrical 
Workers, a decent American union benefits. 

“I don't think Matusow was planted from 
the start, however. Too much of his origi- 
nal tale was corroborated by Government 
committees. The Commies wouldn’t dare 
let him expose so much just for the later 
harm he could do. They probably black- 
mailed him back into line when it became 
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obvious to them, too, that he was lying for 
headlines. 

“But the harm isdone. All over the coun- 
try people who never say an unkind word 
about communism are saying it’s all a tissue 
of lies. The fact that endless FBI files send 
the Commies to jail—not just a Matusow— 
doesn’t bother them. They keep croaking 
it’s all a witch hunt. 

“As for Senator McCLELLAN’s great book 
promotion that has aided the Communists? 
Well, it’s your move now, Senator.” 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, af- 
ter reading the article by James Ratliff, 
whom I have never met, I must confess 
that I was surprised by its contents. 

With reckless abandon of truth and 
facts, and in his unrestrained haste to 
criticize and condemn, the author of the 
article predicated his attack against me 
and the Senate Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations on a wholly false 
premise. It is hardly conceivable that 
any columnist or newspaper man in 
America did not know that it was the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
that was then conducting the Matusow 
investigation, and that the distinguished 
and able senior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EasTtanp] is the chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. President, it will be noted that Mr. 
Ratliff concluded his article with this 
statement, “As for Senator McCLELLAN’s 
great book promotion that has aided the 
Communists? Well—it’s your move now, 
Senator.” I immediately searched for 
but did not find the name of either the 
publisher or the editor of the paper on 
the editorial page on which this article 
was published. I did find, however, 
printed in the upper lefthand corner of 
that page the following: 

Declaration of faith by the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, April 10, 1841: If we fail, that fail- 
ure shall not arise from a want of strict 
adherence to principle or attention and 
fidelity to the trust we assume. 


Partially because of that profound 
declaration, I made the charitable error 
of assuming that Mr. Ratliff was possibly 
an irresponsible columnist who did not 
necessarily represent the policies or re- 
fleet the views of this— One of the 
world’s greatest newspapers.” I did not 
know at that time that he is the vice 
president of the Cincinnati Enquirer. I 
believed that the responsible authorities 
of this paper would, when the full sig- 
nificance and import of this erroneous 
article was called to their attention, pub- 
licly acknowledge the falseness of it and 
the malicious and vicious implications it 
conveys against every member of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 

I then learned that Mr. Roger Ferger 
is the publisher of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer. Ireached him by telephone, and 
after a brief discussion of the article and 
its false premise and serious implica- 
tions, he stated that the matter would 
have his prompt attention. Accordingly 
he directed his Washington representa- 
tive, Mr. Glenn Thompson, to call on me. 
For that consideration and courtesy by 
Mr. Ferger, I wish to express my thanks. 

Mr. President, I assume there is no 
way that this publication or Mr. Ratliff 
can completely undo all of the harm this 
article has done, but in all fairness I 
should like to relate for the record the 
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action they have taken in an attempt to 
at least partially right the wrong they 
have committed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a copy of the letter which I 
received from Mr. Ratliff, dated March 
3, 1955. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER, 
March 3, 1955, 
The Honorable JohN L. MCCLELLAN, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: I owe you two 
apologies—one of which I shall give as much 
prominence and space as was given you in 
my column on February 27. 

The mailing of the column without an en- 
closed letter was not intentionally discourte- 
ous but done in haste. I was trying to rush 
off copies in order to forestall more of Matu- 
sow’s appearance, and with my secretary 
gone and a mail deadline to meet, rushed 
it off as received. I sent you the column be- 


cause I would not dream of personally re- 


ferring to you as I did without letting you 
know as soon as possible. 

As to the confusion of your two commit- 
tee assignments, I apologize for an inad- 
vertent slip. Quite unfortunately it put 
upon you the entire onus when it was merely 
the committee of which you were one-ninth. 
This error will be corrected in my next col- 
umn. You must admit that the subcom- 
mittees have complex ramifications, espe- 
cially with the permanent investigating 
committee having so completely overlapped 
the Eastland Committee functions. 

The best way to prove to you that personal 
malice does not enter into anything I write 
is the enclosed Times-Star clipping and its 
circumstance, I think I was the first person 
in the United States to whom Matusow told 
his original story. The story Matusow was 
telling then was, I believe, true. It was too 
detailed and incriminated too many names 
to be a Commie plant. Yet we here were 
dubious of Matusow’s glib egotism and ex- 
treme forwardness. We never touched the 
story. Consequently, to be dragged into 
Matusow’s lies is particularly galling. 

You know of course what it means to ex- 
pose communism. You have suffered the 
endless jibes and certainly the fevered ten- 
sion of this uniquely uncomfortable crusade, 
Well, I have been at it 5 years, through con- 
gressional and State hearings, with more 
than my quota of insults. The Times-Star 
clipping shows graphically how disgruntled 
rivals seize on any opportunity to degrade 
anyone with a reputation as a Communist 
hunter, 

I know from the celebrated TV hearings 
that you are a conscientious, loyal, and as 
disgusted with endless Red hippodroming 
and chicanery as I am. I believe it was your 
best judgment that Matusow be turned over 
simply to the Justice Department for quiet 
grand jury inquiry and prosecution. You 
say you urged that. I cannot understand 
what compelled you to change your mind and 
go along with this spectacle. As you went 
along, because the reason I inadvertently 
placed the action as your responsibility alone 
was that the Associated Press had constantly 
used you for a spokesman on the hearing. 
Senator EASTLAND is too new, I suppose. 

There is no doubt that among many fair- 
minded persons Matusow’s public appearance 
is discrediting him, but all too many Ameri- 
cans are attracted by sensation and head- 
line. No matter how repugnant a thing is 
they flock around it in fascination simply 
because it wins attention, I therefore feel 
that this hearing has infinitely more possi- 
bility of spreading the confusion and dis- 
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trust the Communists so dearly love to do 
than of discrediting its principal. Most 
Communists yearn to be martyrs. And a pub- 
lic forum enables them to perform beyond 
their wildest hopes. They should be re- 
stricted in Government hearings to only the 
most necessary questions when there is any 
chance of their putting on a show. 

Matusow may be a psychopathic liar but he 
is no fool. And he is being advised by the 
same sinister anarchial minds which turned 
Judge Medina’s courtroom into a travesty of 
decorum. The most successful public things 
the Communists have ever accomplished are 
their stunts in making one American mis- 
trust another. 

Had Matusow been nailed down for his 
openly admitted perjury before the public- 
ity-barren facade of a grand jury his sub- 
sequent conviction would have amply la- 
beled his book, without the sensation that 
inevitably will now attract the curious. He 
was no ordinary Red witness to be exploited. 
He already had admitted the crime of per- 
jury. 

You certainly know that the eastern press, 
along with thousands of amateur and pro- 
fessional civil-rights cliche howlers, look 
endlessly for material to discredit people 
like you and me, and important witnesses 
like Elizabeth Bentley. They care not how 
dubious the weapon. In my opinion, the 
Eastern press has been comparatively silent 
on this juicy morsel of what they normally 
label the travesty of Communist hearing 
procedure, simply because they are enjoying 
the trap into which the Red hunters have 
fallen. 

I wish you had stuck to your initial re- 
solve. But meanwhile I wish you the best 
possible luck in having this hearing turn 
out the way you hoped. I would rather be 
wrong on my whole thesis than give your 
enemies and mine the slightest crumb of 
satisfaction. 

You have my sincere apology and best 
wishes. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMEs RATLIFF, 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
shall not take time to read the letter, 
but I shall refer to some paragraphs of it. 

That letter, Mr. President, while ex- 
pressing an apology, makes a feeble at- 
tempt to justify some of the contents 
of the article, since the author was at 
the time laboring under provocations 
caused by articles published by a rival 
newspaper, the Cincinnatti Times-Star, 
about him and his connection with Har- 
vey Matusow. But that provocation did 
not warrant, nor does it excuse, this 
libelous attack upon the Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee and its members. 

It is further noted that he says in his 
letter, “I wish you had stuck to your 
initial resolve’—referring, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the fact that I had declined to 
call Matusow before the Senate Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations. 
He is bound to know that I kept that 
resolve. Mr. Matusow has not yet been 
called before the Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

However, Mr. President, as a member 
of the Internal Security Subcommittee, 
I did acquiesce in the desire of its Chair- 
man, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], and other members of the 
subcommittee to hold the public hear- 
ings of that committee at which Mr. 
Matusow has testified. As we all know, 
the jurisdiction of the Internal Security 
Subcommittee in that field is much 
broader than that of the Government 
Operations Committee and its Investi- 
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gating Subcommittee, and I felt that if 
Mr. Matusow was to be called before any 
committee in connection with the book 
False Witness and his confession of re- 
peated perjuries, the Internal Security 
Subcommittee was the proper and logi- 
cal one before whom he should be re- 
quired to appear. 

Prior to the time this article was pub- 
lished, I had stated to the press, and in 
the presence of the Cincinnati Enquirer’s 
Washington correspondent, that since 
this investigation had been undertaken 
it was my hope that the testimony of 
Matusow and other witnesses in the in- 
vestigation would reveal that the book 
False Witness was inspired by a desire 
on the part of its author and its pub- 
lishers to serve the Communist cause; 
that it would be shown that the publish- 
ers of the book are either members of the 
Communist Party or that they are strong 
Communist sympathizers; and that the 
evidence would further reveal that its 
publication is being sponsored and fi- 
nanced by individual Communists and 
Communist organizations. Those views 
I believe are shared by every member of 
the Internal Security Subcommittee. 

That Matusow, the author of the book 
False Witness, and his publishers, Cam- 
eron and Kahn, are primarily motivated 
by a purpose to aid the Communists, in 
my opinion, is being established by the 
hearings now in progress before the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee. 

The book, its author, its publishers, 
and the advance purchasers of it are 
now, I believe, being exposed for what 
they really are. They now stand dis- 
credited before the bar of enlightened 
public judgment, 

It is hardly conceivable to me that any 
loyal and thinking American who recog- 
nizes and abhors the evil of communism 
will now be interested in purchasing the 
book False Witness. I would not pur- 
chase a copy of it, for by so doing I would 
feel that I was contributing to the Com- 
munist conspiracy in this country. 

I believe, Mr. President, the most effec- 
tive way to fight and destroy communism 
is to expose the vicious evil of it and the 
traitors to this country who espoused it. 

As has been noted, Mr. President, the 
first paragraph of Mr. Ratliff's letter to 
me of March 3 reads as follows: 

I owe you two apologies—one of which I 
shall give as much prominence and space as 
was given you in my column of February 27. 


In some measure, he kept that prom- 
ise in the Sunday, March 6, issue of his 
paper, under the title “A Correction.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the article to which 
I have just referred, entitled “A Corree- 
tion,’ which was published in the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer of March 6, 1955, be 
printed in the RECORD, as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CORRECTION 

My column was in error last week in im- 
plying that Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Arkansas Democrat, was responsible for plac- 
ing Harvey Matusow, turnabout Communist, 
on the stand at Washington. I apologize to 
Senator MCCLELLAN, 
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Senator James O. EasTLAND, Mississippi 
Democrat, is chairman of the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee hearing Matusow, and 
Senator McCLELLAN is merely one of 
the subcommittee’s nine members. Sen- 
ator McCretuan is chairman of the per- 
manent Investigating Subcommittee (for- 
merly headed by Senator JOSEPH MCCARTHY) 
and he has informed the Enquirer that the 
committee he heads had declined to hear 
Matusow. 

Answering our charge that the appearance 
of an admitted Communist liar on the stand 
only benefits the Communist Party, Senator 
McCLELLAN disagreed. He said he went along 
with the other committee in hearing Matu- 
sow. because he felt it was the best way to 
discredit Matusow and his book on false 
testimony. 


Mr. McCLELLAN,. In conclusion, Mr. 
President, I wish to revert again to the 
profound declaration of faith of this 
newspaper to which I referred earlier in 
my remarks— If we fail, that failure 
shall not arise from a want of strict 
adherence to the principle or attention 
and fidelity to the trust we assume.” 

Freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press are indispensable essentials to 
human liberty. Those freedoms must be 
preserved. But freedom carries with it 
an obligation of honor, of reliability, and 
of responsibility. It does not license a 
newspaper or a columnist to bear false 
witness in what it publishes. 

The article, The Matusow Case, by 
the strongest implications, falsely ac- 
cused the members of the Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate of a “great book promotion that 
has aided the Communists.” I have re- 
corded here today all that Mr. Ratliff 
and the Cincinnati Enquirer have done 
to repudiate their false witness against 
Members of the United States Senate. 
Those who read this record may now 
judge how well they have discharged the 
strict adherence to principle and atten- 
tion and fidelity to the trust they have 
assumed. 

Mr. President, I may say I appreciate 
the extent to which the newspaper and 
the author of the article, who is vice 
president of that publication, have gone 
in trying to rectify this wrong. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Arkansas 
for having indicated to me the general 
nature of the article. I may say I 
probably insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp fewer matters tham does any 
other Member of the Senate. 

How the article ever came to my desk, 
I am at a loss to understand. I am sure 
it was sent in the mail. As a result of 
the usual routine by which such matters 
are prepared, every once in a while I find 
myself submitting, for printing in the 
RecorD, a matter which is not too fa- 
miliar to me. 

I noticed that the article bore the gen- 
eral label of the Matusow case. If it had 
occurred to me for a moment that the 
article contained any reflection upon the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. McCLELLAN] or upon any other 
Member of this body, I would have been 
the last person to have inserted it in the 
RECORD. 
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Mr. President, I began my service in 
the legislative branch with my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, a long, long time ago. I have 
developed a deep and abiding affection 
for him. I know of no one who has 
brought to the public service greater 
fidelity to duty and greater patriotism 
than has he. So if there was any dis- 
paragement or any derogation by means 
of the article, I regert it exceedingly; 
and in so far as I am able to make 
amends, I shall certainly do so. 

Mr. President, I have not the slightest 
hesitation whatever in apoligizing, both 
publicly and privately, if by any act of 
mine, either directly or indirectly, there 
has been any aspersion upon the reputa- 
tion, integrity, or character of public 
service of any Member of this body. 

I say to my friend, the Senator from 
Arkansas, that had I known about the 
article and had I examined it a little 
more carefully, it would not have been 
inserted by me in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
desire to thank my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Illinois. I was sur- 
prised when I found the article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. But today, be- 
fore I sought recognition by the Chair, I 
went to the Senator from Illinois, to tell 
him that I was compelled to refer to the 
article; and I showed him a copy of the 
remarks I would make, so that he might 
know of them. 

I am glad to know that it was through 
inadvertence that the Senator from Mi- 
nois inserted the article in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. I could not conceive 
that he would do so otherwise, because I 
know it is not the general rule of con- 
duct of the Members of this body to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD arti- 
cles which are malicious and vicious re- 
garding other Members of the Senate. 

I am very grateful, Mr. President, for 
the very kind expression which has been 
made by my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Illinois. 

I may say that I regret to have taken 
this much of the time of the Senate in 
order to make the Rxconp today or to 
correct the implications of the RECORD 
as it stood as of this morning. But I 
felt that the fight against communism 
is so serious and is so important a part 
of the duty, responsibility, and obligation 
of every good American citizen, that I 
should make these remarks. Sometimes 
we may use bad judgment in our efforts 
in the Congress and on congressional 
committees. We may disagree as to the 
means by which to approach our goal 
and to maintain our opposition to com- 
munism, and in our efforts to stem the 
tide of influence of communism. But I 
may say it does not serve that cause, in 
which all of us should be united, if, 
merely because a person happens not to 
agree with a committee’s decision to 
call a particular witness and to have him 
testify under oath, such person indulges 
in criticism to such an extent as to chal- 
lenge the patriotism, loyalty, and mo- 
tives of Members of Congress who con- 
scientiously are trying to render the 
proper service to their country. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield further to 
me? 

Mr.McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, having 
served for 2 years on the same commit- 
tee with the Senator from Arkansas, in 
our pursuit of the sinister forces which 
would destroy the free concept of this 
country, I can testify, out of long expe- 
rience and almost daily association in 
that committee, to the unremitting zeal 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Arkansas in his efforts to protect the in- 
stitutions and the great concept of free- 
dom, which is the wellspring of this 
country. I salute him now for the zeal 
and vigor he has brought to that task. 

In that committee there have been 
differences of opinion and judgment, but, 
in the main, as between himself and me, 
they have always been considered, as 
they should be, objectively and in a spirit 
of almost complete amity. 

So, out of that long experience, Mr. 
President, I can testify again to the great 


public service my friend, the senior Sen- 


ator from Arkansas, has rendered in that 
field. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business for the purpose 
of considering nomirations on the execu- 
tive calendar, with the exception of 
Calendar No. 68, the nomination of Julius 
C. Holmes, of Kansas, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Iran. It is agreed that that nomination 
shall be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Murray in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nom- 
ination of Capt. Amos A. Jordan, for ap- 
pointment as professor of social science, 
United States Military Academy, which 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

George W. Perkins, of New York, to be the 
United States permanent representative on 
the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, with the rank and status of 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary, vice John C. Hughes, resigned. 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy: 

John Von Neumann, of New Jersey, to be 
a member of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
Secretary will proceed to state the nomi- 
nations on the executive calendar, with 
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the exception of Calendar No. 68, the 
nomination of Julius C. Holmes, of 
Kansas, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
to Iran, which, without objection, will be 
passed over. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Charles Noah Shepardson, of Texas, 
to be a member of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Theophil Carl Kammholz to be Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, among the most serious obstacles 
to good government in our time is the 
difficulty in recruiting for the public 
service experienced and capable citizens 
of demonstrated integrity. I regard it 
as our great good fortune when such a 
citizen, at considerable personal sacrifice, 
accepts appointment to a public office, 
where rewards are few and brickbats 
many. 

Theophil C. Kammbholz, prominent 
Chicago attorney, was nominated by the 
President for the office of General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board. He was approved for the post 
by a majority of my fellow members of 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. It is difficult to see, how on the 
basis of his character and career, the 
committee could have decided otherwise. 

Mr. Kammbholz, the son of a Lutheran 
minister, was born in Wisconsin and edu- 
cated in the public schools of that State. 
In 1932 he was graduated from the law 
school at the University of Wisconsin, 
and engaged in the general practice of 
law until 1943. In that year he entered 
the public service as regional attorney 
for the Regional War Labor Board in 
Chicago, serving for a period of 8 months, 
whence he left to resume private prac- 
tice. Since that date he has dealt pri- 
marily with the law of labor relations 
and is widely regarded as an expert in 
that field, an expertness particularly es- 
sential to the General Counsel of the 
NLRB. In 1954, Mr. Kammholz acted 
as an adviser to the United States Gov- 
ernment delegation at the International 
Labor Organization Conference in Ge- 
neva and filled that role with distinc- 
tion. 

Mr. Kammholz appeared before our 
committee and testified at length. The 
only witnesses who appeared against 
him were representatives of local print- 
ing trade unions in Chicago. They 
charged that some 12 years ago, Mr. 
Kammholz, while regional attorney for 
the War Labor Board, had been guilty 
of conduct which they alleged involved 
a conflict of interest. Mr. Kammholz 
entered a firm denial and our committee 
regarded the charge as not proved. 
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In his testimony, Mr. Kammholz enu- 
merated 16 different labor unions with 
which he had dealt in the course of his 
career. Among these were such major 
organizations as the CIO Steelworkers, 
Auto Workers, and Electrical Workers, 
and the AFL Machinists and Building 
Service Employees Unions. None of 
these opposed Mr. Kammholz, nor did 
their parent. federations, the AFL and 
the CIO. The only objection other than 
that of the local Chicago printing-trade 
unions was a written communication 
from the Union of Mine, Mill, and Smel- 
ter Workers, independent. The Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers is one of 
those unions expelled by the CIO as 
Communist-dominated, and I regard its 
objection as a tribute to Mr. Kammholz. 

My distinguished colleagues, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] 
are the only members of our committee 
to sign the report recommending against 
the confirmation of Mr. Kammholz. As 
I have indicated, there is nothing either 
in his career, his character, or in the 
record to justify rejecting Mr. Kamm- 
holz. To the contrary, the Senators from 
Illinois and Michigan in their report 
specifically concede that he is a man of 
integrity, competence, and character— 
page 1. I quote further from their re- 
port: 

Theophil C. Kammholz has had an hon- 
orable record as a practicing attorney (p. 
13). 

) * . . * * 

With the exception of one incident in 1943 
as to which there was contradictory testi- 
mony, there is no evidence that Mr. Kamm- 
holz acted other than as an honorable and 
able advocate for his clients’ interests in all 
these years. Indeed, those who appeared 
before the committee to oppose his. nomina- 
tion freely conceded as much (p. 5). 

+ * * > e. 

The foregoing is a record of which any 
practicing attorney could well be proud (p. 
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The sole basis for opposition to Mr. 
Kammholz is the assertion that one who, 
in the labor- relations field, has repre- 
sented management exclusively, is in- 
capable of attaining that objectivity and 
impartiality which the position of Gen- 
eral counsel requires. 

Mr. President, I am deeply disturbed 
by the increasing frequency with which 
nominees for public office are opposed 
solely by reason of their backgrounds, 
I fear this development. It contains the 
seeds from which might spread the view 
that American society is divided into 
classes whose interests are forever irree- 
oncilable. This doctrine of class con- 
flict is alien to our traditions and unjus- 
tified by the facts of our national life. 
I sincerely hope it never becomes a part 
of our existence. Mr. Kammbholz has 
amply demonstrated his honesty, his in- 
tegrity, his ability, and his unquestioned 
competence for the post of General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board, I move the confirmation of this 
nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Theophil 
Carl Kammhok to be General Counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
reluctantly compelled to rise in opposi- 
tion to confirmation of the nomination 
of Mr. Kammholz to be General Counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of views, signed by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] and 
myself, be printed in the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Views or SENATORS PAUL H. DOUGLAS AND Pat 
MCNAMARA IN OPPOSITION TO THE CON- 
FIRMATION OF THE NOMINATION OF THEOPHIL 
C. KAMMHOLZ To BE GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


The undersigned, members of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
without reflecting on the character, compe- 
tence, or integrity of the nominee, are con- 
vinced from the evidence in the hearings 
that Theophil C. Kammholz does not possess 
certain qualities which are uniquely required 
in the office of General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Accordingly we believe and recommend 
that his nomination to that post should not 
be confirmed. 


NATURE OF THE OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


The powers and duties given to the Gen- 
eral Counsel by law are far reaching. They 
can affect the welfare and relations of busi- 
ness enterprises and their milions of em- 
ployees across the country. Certain of these 
powers are not reviewable, by courts or by 
the National Labor Relations Board, and 
cannot ultimately be delegated under the 
law to any other person or tribunal. 

The statutory provision is as follows: 

“There shall be a General Counsel of the 
Board who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, for a term of 4 years. The Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Board shall exercise gen- 
eral supervision over all attorneys employed 
by the Board (other than trial examiners 
and legal assistants to Board members) and 
over the officers and employees in the re- 
gional offices. He shall have final authority, 
on behalf of the Board, in respect of the 
investigation of charges and issuance of 
complaints under section 10, and in respect 
of the prosecution of such complaints before 
the Board, and shall have such other duties 
as the Board may prescribe or as may be 
provided by law“ (see. 3 (d), Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947). 

It is thus clear that the General Counsel 
of the NLRB is not a “general counsel” in 
the usual meaning of that term in connec- 
tion with other agencies and departments— 
a legal counsel advising the agency and act- 
ing under its control and direction. 

The General Counsel of the NLRB is in 
fact administrator, housekeeper, prosecutor, 
and supreme judge of initial jurisdiction (or, 
one might say, Lord Chief Justice and Lord 
High Executioner), all wrapped up in one. 

In the exercise of these functions, the law 
makes him independent of the Board. His 
supervisory and administrative powers over 
the Board’s attorneys (with exceptions speci- 
fied) and over the regional officers and em- 
ployees are absolute. He has final author- 
ity over investigations, issuance of com- 
plaints and their prosecution. 

It is in connection with the issuance of 
complaints, and most specifically in the 
refusal to issue them, that the extremity of 
the General Counsel's power is most clear. 
While the issuance of a complaint is ulti- 
mately reviewed by the NLRB itself and 
then bly by the courts, the General 
Counsel refusal to issue a complaint is not 
reviewable by anyone. This provision, 
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unique in administrative law, enables the 
General Counsel to close the door to the 
NLRB firmly and securely, and the parties 
thus shut out have no right of appeal, His 
decision is final, 

That this power is not a mere theoretical 
one, but is one of great practical importance 
which goes to the heart of labor-manage- 
ment relations, is evident from the list of 
some recent decisions of the General Counsel 
refusing to issue complaints. As inserted in 
the hearings (pp. 10-11, hearings), they are 
as follows: 

No. 1014. September 3, 1954. 34 LRRM 
1601. Did employer violate act by hiring 
nonunion men ahead of pensioned union 
members? (No.) 

No. 1013. September 3, 1954. 34 LRRM 
. 1533. Did companies, members of trade asso- 
ciations, violate act by locking out employees 
of 3 companies because of strike against 1? 
(No.) 

No. 1008. August 27, 1954. 34 LRRM 1512. 
Did unions violate the act by engaging in or- 
ganizational picketing? (No.) 

No. 977. July 16, 1953. 34 LRRM 1436. 
Did employer violate act by refusing to give 
union time study data? (No.) 

No. 951. July 16, 1954. 34 LRRM 1208. 
Did employer violate act by refusing eco- 
nomic data to support its claim of inability 
to pay a wage increase? (No.) 

No. 918. April 15, 1954. 33 LRRM 1527. 
Did a company violate the act by seeking a 
State court injunction? (No.) 

No. 923. April 22, 1954. 33 LRRM 1527. 
Did a company violate the act by refusing to 
allow an employee to be represented by coun- 
sel in presenting a grievance to it? (No.) 

No. 909, March 25, 1954. 33 LRRM 1461. 
Did a company violate the act by paying a 
Christmas bonus only to nonunion employees 
and refusing to bargain with the union about 
it? (No.) 

No. 899A. March 10, 1954. 33 LRRM 1439. 
Did company violate the act by discharging a 
supervisor for union activities and then re- 
fusing to rehire him as a nonsupervisory 
employee for that reason? (No.) 

No. 879. January 6, 1954. 33 LRRM 1218. 
Did company violate the act by discharging 
truckdrivers for failure to cross a fruit pick- 
ers’ picket line? (No.) 

No, 864. December 15, 1953. 33 LRRM 
1137. Did employer violate the act by shut- 
ting down plant within 30 days after con- 
cluding a contract with a union? (No.) 

No. 868. December 15, 1953. 33 LRRM 
1137. Did union violate the act by securing 
discharge of union member who refused to 
pay increased union dues? (No.) 

No. 851. November 30, 1953. 33 LRRM 
1107. Did employer violate act by discharg- 
ing two employees who attended an NLRB 
hearing without giving notice? (No.) 

No. 856. November 30, 1953. 33 LRRM 
1108. Did union violate the act by striking 
during the life of an agreement? (No.) 

On basic matters of statutory interpreta- 
tion, findings of fact and application of the 
law to the facts, therefore, the General 
Counsel of the NLRB has the power of life 
and death over charges by employers and 
unions. We do not think this provision of 
the law is wise or just. But it was enacted 
by the 80th Congress and is the law. We 
must deal with it as it is. And under it 
the General Counsel has sweeping and ar- 
bitrary powers. 


NEED FOR IMPARTIALITY IN HIGHEST DEGREE 


It is primarily because of this uniquely 
unreviewable, arbitrary power in the Gen- 
eral Counsel, that impartiality, disinterest- 
edness, objectivity, and lack of bias in the 
highest degree are required of any nominee 
to that post. 

Customarily, great power in our Govern- 
ment is safeguarded by liberal checks and 
reviews. Here the only restraint possible on 
this independent NLRB General Counsel in 
his refusal to issue complaints is a self- 
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restraint bred of his training and experience 
and the long-developed pattern of his con- 
duct and thinking in a judicial capacity. 

Indeed, in the case of judges, a higher 
court or associate justices on the same ap- 
peal level are always available to correct mis- 
takes of judgment and to counterbalance the 
unfair effects of bias. Judges can likewise 
disqualify themselves when cases involving 
some past clients or adversaries come before 
them, and other judges are at hand to rule 
on them. With the General Counsel of the 
NLRB in his refusal to issue complaints, 
there are no such checks, no appeals, and no 
coordinate adjudicators. Consequently, im- 
partiality and lack of bias to an even greater 
degree than that required of judges are ob- 
viously essential. Only then can the de- 
mands of justice be met. Only in such cir- 
cumstances can the NLRB and its processes 
administered by the General Counsel merit 
the necessary public confidence. 

A mere intention to be fair, honest as it 
May be, is not enough. The required im- 
partiality and lack of bias are more than a 
conscious state of mind. They grow out of 
a background of balanced study and profes- 
sional work, a general pattern of even-handed 
action and thought, a “bent” of a judicial and 
objective character—at least for this unique 
post they seem to us to rule out those who 
come directly with the deeply ingrained 
habits of advocacy over a long period of years 
for either employers or employees. 

An especially heavy obligation is, therefore, 
imposed on the Executive of the Nation to 
present a nomination of one who clearly 
possesses these attributes. And a coordinate 
obligation rests upon us in the Senate to de- 
termine whether the nominee possesses the 
essential qualification for this powerful posi- 
tion. From a review of his background we 
are reluctantly compelled to conclude that 
he does not. 


THE PROFESSIONAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
NOMINEE 


Theophil C. Kammholz has had an honor- 
able record as a practicing attorney. The 
first 11 years were spent in general legal work 
in Wisconsin. This was interrupted by 8 
months of service as regional counsel for the 
War Labor Board in Chicago in 1943. 

The 11 years that followed were devoted to 
legal practice in Chicago with two different 
firms, both of excellent reputation. During 
all this period and with both firms, Mr. 
Kammbholz spent most of his time in the 
labor-relations field. He represented man- 
agement exclusively. He acted for em- 
ployers in collective bargaining, in arbitra- 
tions, in grievances, in cases before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and in general 
consultations. 

In the summer of 1954, Mr. Kammholz 
served as an adviser to the United States 
Government delegation to the International 
Labor Organization Conference in June, 
where he advocated that our United States 
delegation take a favorable position on a 
resolution for 2-week vacations with pay, 
despite employer opposition. 

In his 11 years of employer representation, 
Mr. Kammholz acted in matters of public 
record for such large and well-known firms 
as: 

Wieboldt Stores 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co, 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Inland Steel Co. 

Peoples’ Gas, Light & Coke Co. 

Spiegel, Inc. 

Tucker Corp. 

And also for the following companies and 
employer associations: 

Chicago Foundrymen’s Association, 

Cinch Manufacturing Corp, 

International Register Co, 

Paragon Die Casting Co. 

Frederick Post Co. 

Muncie Malleable Foundry Co. 
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American Rubber Products Corp. 

Bastian-Morley Co. 

Benton Harbor Malleable Industries. 

Edward H. Anderson & Co. 

Chrome-Rite Co. 

Coleman Co. 

Ditto Press, Inc, 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 

Great Lakes Plating Co. 

Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 

Kaplan’s Department Store. 

Molded Products Corp. 

Marengo Foundry Co. 

Masonite Corp. 

The Perfect Circle Co. 

Reliable Paste & Chemical Co. 

Simpson Optical Co. 

Warner Machine Products Corp. 

Mr. Kammholz further reported that in 
his professional work he has appeared against 
the following unions: 

United Steelworkers—CIO. 

United Auto Workers—CIO. 

International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers—CI0. 

A. F. of L. Molders and Foundry Workers. 

Building Service Employees: General Serv- 
ice Employees Union—A, F. of L. 

Teamsters Union—A. F. of L. 

United Electrical Workers—independent. 

Farm Equipment Workers—independent. 

Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers—inde- 
pendent. 

International Association of Machinists— 
A. F. of L.: Die and Tool Makers Lodge. 

International Printing Pressmen—A. F. 
of L. 

Amalgamated Lithographers—CIO. 

Basic Processors Union—A. F. of L. 

Gas Workers Union—A. F. of L. 

International Woodworkers—CIO, 

Retail Clerks International Association— 
A. F. of L. 

With the exception of one incident in 
1943 as to which there was contradictory 
testimony, there is no evidence that Mr. 
Kammholz acted other than as an honorable 
and able advocate for his clients’ interests 
in all these years. Indeed, those who ap- 
peared before the committee to oppose his 
nomination freely conceded as much. 


NOMINEE’S LONG ADVOCACY OF EMPLOYER IN- 
TERESTS MEANS LACK OF ESSENTIAL IMPAR- 
TIALITY 


The foregoing is a record of which any 
practicing attorney could well be proud. 

But we do not believe such long-confirmed 
advocacy, all on one side of the employer- 
employee relations and disputes, fits this 
nominee to serve in the sensitive and 
uniquely powerful post of General Counsel 
to the NLRB. We are convinced that with 
this constant and exclusive experience on the 
employer side, he cannot have the lack of bias 
and prejudice, the openmindedness, the im- 
partiality and the balanced view of the equi- 
ties that are required for this post. 

This is nothing against Mr. Kammholz as 
a person or his competence or integrity. But 
it represents a clear conviction that he is not 
the person for this particular position. This 
unwise provision of the law requires in the 
General Counsel a degree of objectivity and 
judicial temperament which this nominee 
cannot rightly be said to possess. 

The duties of an advocate are the very an- 
tithesis of the duties of a judge. In bargain- 
ing and in advising employers who are re- 
sisting efforts of union to bargain, the advo- 
cate is necessarily a partisan. He is em- 
ployed to discover and present the strongest 
points in support of his client’s position. In 
justifying and protecting and advancing his 
client's interests, he necessarily seeks out and 
assails the weak points of his adversary. 

In Mr. Kammholz's case, the objectors to 
this nomination have conceded that he “dis- 
played in behalf of his clients the firmness, 
aggressiveness, ability, and reliability ex- 
pected of a very able employer's attorney” 
(hearings, p. 18). 
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But such constant and long-continued ad- 
vocacy for 11 years is bound to condition any 
man's habits of thought and action, to give 
him a bias or bent, however unconsciously, 
that is not consistent with the highest im- 
partiality required in the General Counsel 
of the NLRB. 

While we were glad to note his services to 
the United States delegation to the ILO, his 
apparently disinterested advice to this ad- 
visory group can hardly counterbalance 11 
years of able and aggressive advocacy. 

We are convinced that a hue and cry would 
have been raised if a previous administra- 
tion—or the present one—had nominated 
for this post a person who came fresh from 
the ranks of labor or labor's legal advocates, 
We would ourselves have opposed it as lack- 
ing the requisite impartiality for this sensi- 
tive job. 

We cannot believe that from State labor 
relations agencies, other offices of the Fed- 
eral Government, the academic world or 
arbitration groups, someone with more im- 
partial experience and training than Mr. 
Kammholz has had could not have been 
found. The previous incumbent as General 
Counsel had established an honorable and 
enviable record for such impartiality. 

Service to management or labor is not a 
disqualification for public office generally. 
But long-continued advocacy for one side, 
without an intervening period of public 
service, is a disqualification for General 
Counsel of the NLRB, whose arbitrary and 
well-nigh dictatorial powers we have sum- 
marized before. 

As we have said, it is not primarily a mat- 
ter of character or intention, though both 
are, of course, essential. It is also a matter 
of impartial experience, judicial habits, 
proven lack of bias, a deep-seated bent for 
balancing the equities of both sides. To the 
degree required in the General Counsel of the 
NLRB by the law, we believe Mr. Kammholz 
does not possess these qualifications. 


PRACTICAL OBSTACLES TO NOMINEE SERVING AS 
REQUIRED BY LAW 


Were Mr. Kammholz’ nomination to be 
confirmed, an impossible situation would 
arise, for it is almost a certainty that both 
of his two law firms and various ones of his 
` former clients and union adversaries (whose 
membership must aggregate over 5 million) 
will continue to appear in contested matters 
before the National Labor Relations Board. 

As brought out in the hearings, a trial 
judge in such a situation would disqualify 
himself and pass the matter on to another 
judge for trial. An appeals judge would dis- 
qualify himself and allow the other appeals 
Judges to decide the case. 8 

But the General Counsel of the NLRB has 
an exclusive and final authority with no one 
in a coordinate position to whom he can 
transfer the responsibility which the statute 
giyes to him. We grant that in many cases 
the field staff and regional attorneys would 
handle the initial decisions in routine man- 
ner. But all of them serve under the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s supervision, and the final re- 
sponsibility is his. And hotly disputed mat- 
ters and those involving any close questions 
of law or fact would necessarily come to him 
for final decision. 

When asked what he would do in such 
cases involving his former law firms or 
former clients or adversaries, Mr. Kamm- 
holz replied that he would delegate these 
matters to members of his staff to decide. 

But the statute does not authorize and 
surely Congress did not intend to permit 
these arbitrary and unreviewable powers and 

bilities of the General Counsel to be 
simply delegated to persons selected by him. 

It is as if a judge should say, “In all cases 
of my former firm or clients, I propose to 
let my law clerk decide the issues. But I 
shall sign the order.“ No one would dream 
of suggesting that this device would conform 
to the basic principles of just procedure. 
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But in such a case at least there could be 
an appeal to a higher court. 

If the General Counsel of the NLRB re- 
fuses to issue a complaint against a recent 
employer client, however, the decision is 
final. And no one is going to be impressed 
with the fairness of the procedure if the 
General Counsel himself makes that decision, 
And many are going to doubt both its fair- 
ness and its legality if he seeks to delegate 
to some subordinate a final authority granted 
only to him by law, under a Presidential 
nomination confirmed by the Senate. 

In matters affecting, as these do, the life 
and death of unions, the success and failure 
of business enterprises, and the peace and 
profitability of complex industrial relations, 
we believe the Senate cannot condone the 
possible exercise by some unknown person 
of these extreme and arbitrary powers—or 
confirm a nominee whose very success in the 
private practice should disqualify him to act 
in many cases that will come before him. 


DANGERS TO PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN THE 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


This is the fifth major appointment this 
administration has made to the National 
Labor Relations Board, 4 board members and 
1 General Counsel. Two of the four board 
nominees came fresh from responsible ex- 
perience as representatives of employer in- 
terests and the other two had rather clearly 
revealed before their appointment that their 
orientation was proemployer. 

If now in the delicate and powerful post 
of General Counsel—the most important job 
in the NLRB—another long-time advocate of 
employer interests is placed, we fear that 
public confidence in the impartiality of the 
board will be even further weakened. 

Now we do not, of course, take the posi- 
tion that a person with management experi- 
ence is thereby automatically disqualified 
from employment as a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Just as we 
do not take the position that a person with 
labor experience is necessarily disqualified 
by reason of such experience. 

But we do view with alarm, and we think 
many people of this country have a right to 
view with alarm, a policy which in effect says 
that only employer-minded people are going 
to be appointed to jobs which by their very 
nature require Judgments as between the 
merits of union and employer positions. 
This sort of appointment policy is on the 
way toward undermining the confidence of 
millions of people who work for a living in 
the impartiality of the present Board. 

Already long-established lines of decision 
are being reversed by the new majority on 
the NLRB. It begins to look as if amend- 
ment of the law is being accomplished by 
administrative decisions of the Board, with- 
out so much as a by-your-leave to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

We fear the present nomination may cap 
the climax of this unhealthy development. 
We most earnestly declare that a policy which 
results in appointments coming only from 
employer ranks, or from people who have 
employer oriented interests, is wrong. This 
is an appointment which should never have 
been made and of which we cannot approve. 


THE 1943 INCIDENT 


Representatives of printing trade unions 
in Chicago reported an incident which oc- 
curred in October 1943, just 244 days before 
Mr. Kammholz resigned from the regional 
staff of the War Labor Board, which also 
raised a serious question in their judgment 
as to his fitness for this position. 

They reported that, as a Government rep- 
resentative, late on Friday, October 29, 1943, 
he had met them and received from them 
inquiries, complaints. and information of a 
fairly candid and confidential character con- 
cerning their bitter dispute with the R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons printing company. The 
following Monday, November 1, 1943, they 
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then met Mr. Kammholz as co-counsel for 
the same Donnelley company in hearings 
that then began before the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

They were confident that he must have 
known of his forthcoming association with 
the firm representing the Donnelley company 
at the time of his earlier meeting and discus- 
sion with them, and that his failure to dis- 
close this future connection with their ad- 
versary was a breach of accepted principles 
against conflicts of interest. This raised a 
serious further question in their judgment 
as to his impartiality. 

Mr. Kammholz in reply stated that he 
could not recall the incident of October 29, 
1943, and that his duties with the War Labor 
Board did not include any action on wage 
matters of the Donnelley Co. 

The testimony on this incident is in con- 
flict. We believe the opposing witnesses and 
Mr. Kammholz all gave an honest account 
of their recollection. But in view of the con- 
flict on this event of some 12 years ago, we 
do not rely upon this incident as one of our 
grounds of opposition to his confirmation. 

CONCLUSION 

For all of the foregoing reasons, we be- 
lieve the Senate should not consent to the 
nomination of Theophil C. Kammholz to the 
position of General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


Paul, H. DOUGLAS. 
Pat MCNAMARA. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I point 
out that my objection to this nomination 
was raised largely because of the unique 
and extraordinary powers which are 
given to the General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board under the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1947. 

The General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board is not only made 
the legal officer of the Board, but he is 
also made the Administrator. He is in 
charge of the officers and employees in 
the regional offices. He has supervision 
over all attorneys employed by the 
Board, with certain exceptions, He is 
also the prosecutor. 

Perhaps most important of all is the 
fact that this General Counsel has final 
authority, on behalf of the Board, with 
respect to investigation of charges and 
issuance of complaints under section 10, 
and in respect to the prosecution of such 
complaints before the Board. That 
means that if a union believes it has a 
grievance, requiring a hearing before 
the Board, the General Counsel may 
deny the union the right to prosecute its 
case, and the decision of the General 
Counsel is not reviewable by the Labor 
Relations Board or the courts. It is 
final, controlling, and complete. 

These are extraordinary powers, which 
I think are unique in the whole history 
of American administrative law. In 
fact, they are a legal monstrosity and 
should never have been included in the 
act. Nevertheless, they are in the act; 
and the fact that such great powers are 
given to one official requires extra care 
in the nomination and confirmation of a 
suitable person for this post. 

We do not attack the character of Mr. 
Kammholz. On the contrary we say 
that, so far as we can determine, he is 
an honorable man. 

We do say, however, that this post 
calls for a man who has not been closely 
identified with one side or the other of 
labor controversies. 
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The record of the hearings, which is 
summarized in the report, shows that 
since Mr. Kammholz resigned from the 
War Labor Board in 1943, after a brief 
period of service as a regional officer of 
that Board, he has represented employ- 
ers exclusively—some of the largest em- 
ployers in the country—and they are 
listed. He has appeared against 16 or 
18 of the largest unions in the country. 
His practice has not been of a general 
nature. It has been of a highly special- 
ized nature. In that specialization he 
has represented exclusively one side of 
labor-management disputes. 

In view of the fact that appointments 
of the present administration to the 
Board have been largely drawn from this 
same group of employer-oriented per- 
sons, I believe the administration should 
have shown more care in selecting a man 
for this sensitive and powerful office. 

It would be almost inevitable that a 
man with the clients that Mr. Kammholz 
has had should carry with him some of 
that bias to his new post. 

A judge can meet such a difficulty by 
dissociating himself from a case and 
disqualifying himself from a matter un- 
der consideration. He can do this be- 
cause there are other judges who can fill 
his place, and the processes of law can 
go on. 

Mr. Kammholz, however, cannot dis- 
qualify himself. The statute makes him 
the final authority. For him to say that 
he can get one of his subordinates to sit 
on cases on which he will not pass would 
be equivalent to having a judge say that 
if his former firm or clients should ap- 
pear in court he will ask one of his legal 
clerks to decide the issues. That is not 
dissociating himself from a case or 
providing a satisfactory alternative. 

I fear that if we confirm this nomina- 
tion the Board, the parties before it, and 
the General Counsel himself are in for 
trouble. Therefore, without any criti- 
cism of Mr. Kammbholz, himself, I say 
that in a matter of such importance as 
this the appointment should not have 
been made, and that the Senate should 
not confirm it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it oc- 
curs to me that character is, after all, 
the foundation of every good human at- 
fribute. Whether it be patience or re- 
straint, or whether it be fairness or im- 
partiality, all such questions rest upon 
the foundation of character. If we be- 
gin with character, I am confident that 
we can expect fair administration of an 
office by a man who possesses in high de- 
gress the quality we call character. 

I have examined with a great deal of 
interest the minority views submitted by 
my colleague from Illinois and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara}. 
The first part of those views deals with 
the wisdom or unwisdom of delegating 
such powers to the general counsel as he 
possesses under existing law. The sec- 
ond part of the minority views deals with 
the record. The third part deals, I 
would say, with a kind of psychological 
analysis of what Mr. Kammholz's mental 
processes, thoughts, habits, and poten- 
tial actions might be under given cir- 
cumstances. That is not meant invid- 
iously, of course. However, as I exam- 
ined the minority views I could almost 
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contemplate Mare Antony standing at 
the bier of Julius Caesar. With great 
skill he constantly alluded to the fact 
that Brutus was an honorable man, while 
at the same time, speaking deftly and 
skilfully, he made it appear that Brutus 
was not the man he should be. 

I have examined the minority views. 
Starting with character as the founda- 
tion for any public service, I read in the 
opening sentence that my colleague from 
Illinois and the Senator from Michigan 
state: 

Without reflecting on the character, com- 
petence, or integrity of the nominee— 


At least it would appear that he is a 
competent man and that he is a man of 
character and a man of integrity— 
are convinced from the evidence in the 
hearings that Theophil C. Kammholz does 
not possess certain qualities which are 
uniquely required in the office of General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


I notice on page 3 of the minority 
views that the Senators agree the nomi- 
nee “has had an honorable record as a 
practicing attorney.” 

If he is a man of honor, he must be a 
man of character, no matter whether he 
was a specialist on one side of the fence 
or the other in the whole field of labor 
relations. 

The Senators state also that the nomi- 
nee was associated in legal practice in 
Chicago. They say that the nominee 
devoted 11 years to “legal practice in 
Chicago with two different firms, both 
of excellent reputation.” 

However, say the signatories of the 
minority views, from a review of his 
background they are reluctantly com- 
pelled to conclude that he does not have 
the required qualities. He was asso- 
ciated with two law firms of outstanding 
competence and good reputation, but, 
they say, he does not have the required 
qualities. 

I notice on page 5 of the minority 
views the signatories state: 

With the exception of one incident in 
1943 as to which there was contradictory 
testimony, there is no evidence that Mr. 
Kammholz acted other than as an honorable 
and able advocate for his clients’ interests 
in atl these years. Indeed, those who ap- 
peared before the committee to oppose his 
nomination freely conceded as much. 


They say further: 

We are convinced that with this constant 
and exclusive experience on the employer 
side, he cannot have the lack of bias and 
prejudice, the open-mindedness, the im- 
partiality and the balanced view of the 
equities that are required for the post. 


Mr. President, if character means any- 
thing, it means impartiality. If char- 
acter means anything, it means a capac- 
ity for one to rid himself of bias and 
to condition his mind under any cir- 
cumstance to be fair and judicial. 

The minority views also state: 

This is nothing against Mr. Kammholz 
as a person or his competence or integrity. 


Mr. President, in other words, he is a 
competent man, say the signatories. 
They say he is a man of integrity. How- 
ever, they say: 

But such constant and long-continued ad- 
vocacy for 11 years is bound to condition 
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any man’s habits of thought and action, 
to give him a bias or bent, however uncon- 
sciously, that is not consistent with the 
highest impartiality required. 


Mr. President, I recall all that was 
uttered in a rather unkind spirit at one 
time, when I was a Member of the House 
of Representatives, about one from a 
Southern State who had been nominated 
for appointment to the Supreme Court. 
They expected him to be completely di- 
vested of an unbiased attribute of mind. 
They expected him to move in all direc- 
tions at once. Yet he has turned out 
to be one of the most solid and substan- 
tial members of the Supreme Court in 
my long experience in Washington. 

I think of a former Senator who came 
to this body from the great State of 
Michigan. He came here endowed with 
great wealth which he made for himself. 
Much of it, I understand, was invested 
in Government bonds which were then 
entirely tax free. There was a belief 
that he would be a reactionary conserv- 
ative when he reached this body, but he 
turned out to be one of the great liberals 
of the United States Senate in his time. 

I think, Mr. President, of a judge of a 
Federal circuit court in one of the At- 
lantic seaboard States, and I recall my 
own examination into his record when 
he was identified with certain “yellow- 
dog” contracts, as they were called. 
When he was appointed and the ques- 
tion of the confirmation of his nomina- 
tion was before the Senate, the greatest 
of imprecations and maledictions were 
uttered against him. Yet, he has 
turned out to be an extremely liberal 
judge. 

So, Mr. President, if Mr. Kammholz 
is an honorable man, if he is an able 
man, as my distinguished colleague, and 
as the Senator from Michigan say he 
is; if he is a man of character, if he 
is a reliable man, if he is an able man, 
as they say; if he is a competent man, 
as they say, what more is required in 
the public service to discharge his re- 
sponsibility? 

I note on page 5 of the minority views 
that our distinguished colleagues say: 

In Mr. Kammholz' case, the objectors to 
this nomination have conceded that he— 
“displayed in behalf of his clients the firm- 
ness, aggressiveness, ability, and reliability 
expected of a very able employer's attorney.” 


What finer qualities ought we to at- 
tract to the Federal service than firm- 
ness, aggressiveness, ability, and relia- 
bility? 

But they say it is not a matter of char- 
acter and intention, though both are, of 
course, essential. They say: 

It is also a matter of impartial experience, 
judicial habits, proven lack of bias, a deep- 
seated bent for balancing the equities of both 
sides. 


That is interesting language, Mr. 
President. Let us give him a chance to 
see whether there is a deep-seated bent 
for balancing the equities. If he is a 
man of character, of competence, of abil- 
ity, of aggressiveness, of reliability, of 
firmness, what further attributes are 
needed in order to make sure that he has 
that deep-seated bent if it is given a 
chance to manifest itself? 
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My esteemed colleagues also say in 
their views: 

He served as an adviser to the United 
States Government delegation to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization Conference in 
June, where he advocated that our United 
States delegation take a favorable position on 
a resolution for 2-week vacations with pay, 
despite employer opposition. 


What finer encomium could be given 
aman than that? He had one brief op- 
portunity in public service, and there he 
acquitted himself with high credit to his 
country, to himself, and to his own sense 
of fairness. But, say those who signed 
the minority views: 

His apparently disinterested advice to this 
advisory group can hardly counterbalance 11 
years of able and aggressive advocacy. 


The qualities are there and his char- 
acter is there, and on the brief occasion 
when he could manifest them, he has 
done so. That brings to my mind, Mr. 
President, the quotation— 

The noble Brutus has told you that Caesar 
was ambitious, and if so, it were a grievous 
fault. 


But no fault has been pointed out. 
This has been a psychological analysis of 
what a man’s mind might do. Let us 
give it a chance in the orbit of govern- 
ment, and see what it will do. 

I notice that our esteemed colleagues 
say, also: 

Service to management or labor is not a 
disqualification for public office generally. 


Then they say: 

Long continued advocacy for one side 
without an intervening period of public 
service is a disqualification for the General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


Mr. President, there is pending in the 
Judiciary Committee of the United States 
Senate the nomination of a very distin- 
guished lawyer from New York to be a 
justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. As I gather from the rec- 
ord—and I heard all the testimony as a 
member of the committee—he was one of 
the most skillful attorneys in the field 
of monopoly and antitrust actions. But 
he was on the other side from the Gov- 
ernment. As a matter of fact, he came 
to Chicago and, with great brilliance as a 
lawyer and great competence as an advo- 
cate, argued the Du Pont case which was 
brought by the Government. 

What other points are emphasized in 
behalf of this very brilliant lawyer from 
New York that would qualify him for a 
place on the highest judicial tribunal of 
the land? His competence is pointed out, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
the case of Judge Harlan, to which, I 
take it, my colleague refers, he had an 
interim period serving on the bench in 
New York, and although his service was 
not protracted, he had a period of decon- 
tamination from excessive advocacy? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it may 
be argued that 1 period on the bench 
can decontaminate a man who has been 
at the bar for 30 years. 

Mr. Kammholz has been at the bar for 
11 years. He was on the War Labor 
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Board in its regional capacity in Chicago 
for 6 months, and he was an attorney for 
the representative to the International 
Labor Organization. Frankly, I do not 
know how long it requires for a man to 
decontaminate himself under those cir- 
cumstances, but I am willing, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to gamble upon his fairness when 
every element and every component of 
character are present. And that has 
been freely conceded. 

We are not concerned here today, Mr. 
President, with the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the powers enjoyed by the general 
counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board. That is a matter for the Con- 
gress to determine. We are passing only 
on the fitness and the capacity of a man 
to occupy a position in government quite 
aside from the powers which are in- 
volved. 

So, as I appraise this record, Mr. 
President—and I sat with Mr. Kamm- 
holz throughout the entire hearing of 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor—even those who came to com- 
plain about some incident in Chicago 
were the first to concede his competence, 
his character, and his ability. I think, 
Mr. President, the Government of the 
United States and the public service will 
be enriched indeed with a clear-eyed, 
open-faced young man in a responsi- 
bility of this kind, and I earnestly hope 
that his nomination will be confirmed. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Recorp a memorandum which I 
have prepared in connection with this 
nomination. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OPPOSITION REPORT 

First. On page 2 it is stated: 

“His (the General Counsel's) supervisory 
and administrative powers over the Board’s 
attorneys (with exceptions specified) and 
over the regional officers and employees are 
absolute.” 

Comment: As a matter of fact the power 
to hire, fire, promote, demote and discipline 
such employees rests not with the General 
Counsel but with the Board. Heretofore 
the Board has delegated this authority to 
the General Counsel, a delegation which it 
can withdraw at any time. Moreover, even 
under the delegation, final approval for the 
designation of regional directors rests with 
the Board. 

Second. On pages 2-3 the report refers to 
the unreviewable power of the General 
Counsel to refuse to issue complaints and 
asserts that this “arbitrary” power is a 
grave defect in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Comment: Under the Wagner Act this 
power to refuse to issue complaints rested 
with the Board, but just as under the present 
law it was a final power not reviewable by 
any other agency or court. Hence, the only 
difference between the 2 statutes in this re- 
spect is that final unreviewable authority 
rested with 3 persons under the Wagner Act 
and with 1 person under Taft-Hartley. The 
disappointed complainant, in either case, 
could get no review from a higher tribunal. 

On the other hand, the setup under the 
Wagner Act permitted the Board to act both 
as prosecutor and judge, a procedure repug- 
nant to every American concept of due proc- 
ess of law. Taft-Hartley by separating these 
two functions restored due process in this 
field of the law. 
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Third. On page 5, it is stated that Mr. 
Kammbholz’ background is bound “to give 
him a bias or bent, however unconsciously, 
that is not consistent with the highest im- 
partiality required in the General Counsel of 
the NLRB.” 

Comment: The report fails to adduce a 
single specific example of bias or prejudice in 
Mr. Kammholz's career to support this gen- 
eralizatlon. As a matter of fact, the report 
admits (p. 5) that in his service with the 
ILO in 1954 he took a position advocated by 
labor and opposed by employers. Thus the 
only concrete evidence dealing with Mr. 
Kammholz's attitude in the entire record, 
affirmatively indicates that this background 
does not determine his attitudes when act- 
ing as a public servant. 

Moreover, the courts have uniformly held 
that a charge of bias against any person act- 
ing in a judicial or quasi-judicial capacity 
can be sustained only by specific evidence of 
bias in concrete instances and not by a 
marshalling of background material from 
which a generalized inference of bias may 
be drawn on exclusively psychological or 
literary grounds. 

If the theory asserted by the report were 
to prevail, a judge could be disqualified for 
bias to sit in any case involving an issue 
which, in the past, he has decided in a 
particular way. 

4. On page 6 it is stated: 

“But the General Counsel of the NLRB 
has an exclusive and final authority with 
no one in a coordinate position to whom he 
can transfer the responsibility which the 
statute gives to him.” 

Comment: His authority is final but the 
statute does not declare it to be exclusive. 
Thus, from the enactment of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act almost 8 years ago, only a tiny per- 
centage of the complaints issued among the 
thousands of charges filed have been the 
result of the personal decision of the Gen- 
eral Counsel, The overwhelming majority 
of charges have been disposed of by the 
regional directors, and in a small number 
of cases, by the General Counsel's top as- 
sistants in Washington. This was equally 
true under the Wagner Act, and neither 
statute provided for an administrative ap- 
peal to either the Board itself or the Gen- 
eral Counsel, respectively. Where such ap- 
peals are granted, they are a matter of grace 
and not of right. 

5. On pages 4-5 the report lists 16 unions 
with which Mr. Kammholz dealt at various 
times in his career. They include such 
major unions as the CIO Steel Workers, Auto 
Workers, Electrical Workers, The AFL Ma- 
chinists, and Building Service Employees 
Union. 

Comment: Among these 16 unions, the 
only protests to Mr. Kammholz’s confirma- 
tion came from the Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers, independent, expelled from the CIO 
as Communist dominated, and local print- 
ing trade unions in Chicago. The latter, 
made the general charges of bias because of 
background on which the report itself is 
based and referred to an alleged conflict-of- 
interest incident in 1943 said to involve Mr. 
Kammholz. But the report itself, because 
of the conflicting testimony, does not rely 
on this incident in its opposition to con- 
firmation. Thus, it is plain that the over- 
whelming majority of the unions with which 
Mr. Kammholz dealt, including the major 
unions, evinced no opposition to his ap- 
pointment, and the objections of the Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers is to be regarded 
as an accolade rather than a condemnation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Does the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Theophil 
C. Kammholz to be General Counsel for 
the National Labor Relations Board? 
{Putting the question.] 

The nomination was confirmed. 
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UNITED STATES ADVISORY COM- 
MISSION ON EDUCATIONAL EX- 
CHANGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Laird Bell, of Illinois, to be a member 
of the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Educational Exchange for a 
term expiring January 27, 1957. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Arthur Hollis Edens, of North Caro- 
lina, to be a member of the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange for a term of 3 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Anna L. Rose Hawkes, of Vermont, to 
be a member of the United States Ad- 
visory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change for a term of 3 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


FEDERAL FARM CREDIT BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Sam H. Bober, of South Dakota, to be 
a member for the remainder of the term 
of 2 years from December 1, 1953. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


ROUTINE APPOINTMENTS IN THE 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 

sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 

and Foreign Service. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the routine nominations in the 
Diplomatie and Poreign Service be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the routine nominations in 
the Diplomatie and Foreign Service are 
confirmed en bloc. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the nominations of postmasters be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Chester R. Davis, of Illinois, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE—NOMINATION PASSED OVER 


Mr. STENNIS. Myr. President, I ask 
that the nomination of Julius C. Holmes, 
of Kansas, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Iran, be not con- 
sidered at this time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination will be 
passed over. 

Mr. STENNIS. I move that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all 
nominations this day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be im- 
mediately notified of all nominations 
confirmed today. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, I move that the Senate 
adjourn until Thursday next, at 12 
o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned until Thursday, 
March 10, 1955, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 

Senate March 8, 1955: 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 

Capt. Amos A. Jordan, Jr., 027895, for ap- 
pointment as professor of social science, 
United States Military Academy, efective 
March 1, 1955, under provisions of Public 
Law 449, 79th Congress, and section 520 of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 8, 1955: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Chester R. Davis, of Ilinois, to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Army. 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Charles Noah Shepardson, of Texas, to be 
a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, for the remainder 
of the term of 14 years from February 1, 1954. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
Theophil Carl Kammholz, of Ilinois, to be 


General Counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, for a term of 4 years. 


UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Laird Bell, of Hiinois, to he a member of 
the United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange for a term expiring 
January 27, 1957, and until his successor has 
been appointed and qualified. 

Arthur Hollis Edens, of North Carolina, to 
be a member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange for a 
term of 3 years, expiring January 27, 1958, 
and until his successor has been appointed 
and qualified. 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes, of Vermont, to be a 
member of the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange for a term 
of 3 years, expiring January 27, 1958, and 
until her suecessor has been appointed and 
qualified. 

FEDERAL Farm Crepir BOARD 

Sam H. Bober, of South Dakota, to be a 
member of the Federal Farm Credit Board 
for the remainder of the term of 2 years 
from December 1, 1953. 


ROUTINE APPOINTMENTS IN THE DIPLOMATIC 
AND FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
The following- named persons for appoint- 

ment as Foreign Service officers of class 2, 

consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 

service of the United States of America: 
Robert H. S. Eakens, of Texas. 
Henry H. Ford, of Piorida. 
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Merrill C. Gay, of Ohio. 

Graham R. Hall, of Arkansas. 
Mose L. Harvey, of Maryland. 
Frank K. Hefner, of Virginia. 
James R. Johnstone, of Virginia. 
Clifford C. Matlock, of California. 
Dwight J. Porter, of Nebraska. 
Philip H. Trezise, of Maryland. 

J. Raymond Ylitalo, of Minnesota. 


Randall S. Williams, Jr., of New York, for 
promotion from Foreign Service officer of 
class 3 to class 2. 

Henry C. Ramsey, of California, a consul 
general of the United States of America. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 


John W. Auchineloss, of the District of 
Columbia. 

John A. Chappelear, of the District of 
Columbia. 

John F. Correll, of Ohio. 

Joseph F, Donelan, Jr., of New York. 

Donald B. Eddy, of Connecticut. 

Robert Eisenberg, of Virginia. 

John W. Ford, of Virginia. 

Leo A, Gough, of Rhode Island. 

Stanley I. Grand, of Missouri. 

Herbert W. Griffin, of California. 

Robert J. Halliday, of New Jersey. 

Henry S. Hammond, of Pennsylvania. 

William K. Hitehcock, of Virginia. 

Russell B. Jordan, of Wyoming. 

Abe Kramer, of California. 

Stanley R. Lawson, of California. 

Edgar L. McGinnis, Jr., of Virginia. 

Louis C. Nolan, of Florida. 

Richard C. O’Brien, of New Jersey. 

Charles E. Rogers, of Connecticut. 

Joseph M. Roland, of Pennsylvania. 

John D. Tomlinson, of Illinois. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 


Rodger C. Abraham, of Maryland. 

Edwin M. Adams, of Illinois. 

Hugh M. Adamson, of Virginia. 

John L. Barrett. of Texas. 

George A. Berkley, of Pennsylvania. 

Keirn C. Brown, of New York. 

Robert W. Caldwell, of North Carolina, 

Miss Margaret A. Fagan, of Iowa, 

George S. Freimarck, of Maryland. 

Justie E. Gist, of Iowa. 

Harold M. Granata, of New York. 

Warren G. Hall, of Washington. 

Dwight B. Horner, of Virginia. 

Thomas D. Huff, of Indiana. 

J. Alfred LaFreniére, of Massachusetts. 

John S. Meadows, of Massachusetts. 

John G. Oliver, of California. 

Harold W. Pfau, of New Jersey. 

Harry M. Phelan, Jr., of Tennessee. 

Ferdinand F. Pirhalla, of Pennsylvania. 

Normand W. Redden, of New York. 

Reed P. Robinson, of Utah. 

Kenneth J. Ruch, of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Eleanor W. Sandford, of Massachu- 
setts. 

Schubert E. Smith, of New York. 

Richard L. Sneider, of New York. 

Mrs. Lucille M. Snyder, of Missouri. 

William B. Sowash, of Ohio. 

Bertus H. Wabeke, of Massachusetts. 

William H. Wade, of California. 

Frederick S. York, of New Jersey. 


Scott George, of Kentucky, for promotion 
from Foreign Service officer of class 5 to 
class 4 and to be also a consul of the United 
States of America. 

Charles C. Gidney, Jr., of Texas, for pro- 
motion from Foreign Service officer of class 
5 to class 4. 

Robert M. Beaudry, of Maine, a Foreign 
Serviee officer of elass 5 and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
of the United States of America. 
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Chester G. Dunham, of Ohio, for promotion 
from Foreign Service officer of class 6 to 
class 5. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 5, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 


Karl D. Ackerman, of Oklahoma. 

Joseph P. Bandoni, of California. 

William P. Boswell, of New Jersey. 

Hampton E. Brown, Jr., of Maryland. 

Robert L. Burns, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

William J. Bushwaller, of Iowa. 

Max R. Caldwell, of Texas. 

Everett L. Damron, of Ohio. 

John R. Diggins, Jr., of Maine. 

George A. Ellsworth, of Georgia. 

Miss Helen V. Ga.rett, of Oklahoma. 

John W. Gordhamer, of California. 

Miss Anna C. Gustavs, of California. 

Arvid G. Holm, of Washington. 

Thomas J. Hunt, of New York. 

Anthony J. Jay, of Illinois. 

John W. Jelich, of New York. 

Edward P. Kardas, of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Mary A. Kellogg, of Michigan. 

Joseph A. Liyornese, of Colorado. 

Miss Charlotte M. McLaughlin, of Wash- 
ington. 

Jack C. Miklos, of Idaho. 

William D. Morgan, of New York. 

Robert L. Mott, of California. 

Mathias J. Ortwein, of Pennsylvania. 

James B. Parker, of Texas. 

Richard W. Petree, of Virginia. 

John M. Powell, of Illinois. 

Ralph C. Rehberg, of South Carolina. 

W. Courtlandt Rhodes, of California. 

Charley L. Rice, of Texa~. 

Emery Peter Smith, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mrs. Virginia C. Stryker, of Washington. 

Miss Margarite H. Tanck, of South Dakota. 

Charles P. Torrey, of California. 

Miss Irene Toth, of California. 

Allen R. Turner, of Missouri. 

James M. Turner, of Tennessee. 

Miss Mary L. Walker, of Georgia. 

Leland W. Warner, Jr., of Kansas. 

Miss Alice D. Westbrook, of California. 

Ralph H. Wheeler, Jr., of New York. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 6, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 


John Daniel Barfield, of Tennessee. 

Robert T. Burke, of New York. 

Robert J. Carle, of California. 

Charles M. Gage, of Illinois. 

Harold E. Grover, Jr., of Florida, 

Stanley P. Harris, of New York. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Johnsen, of California. 

Henry G. Krausse, Jr., of Texas. 

Franklin O. McCord, of Iowa. 

Donald W. Mulligan, of Kentucky. 

John Patrick Owens, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

James A. Parker, of Maryland. 

Arthur H. Woodruff, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

James G. Sampas, of Massachusetts. 

William R. Smyser, of Pennsylvania. 


The following-named Foreign Service staff 
Officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

Edward J. Conlon, of Tennessee. 

Charles F. Edmundson, of Illinois. 

Tom A. Noonan, of Kentucky. 

Lawrence E. Norrie, of California. 

John P. Rhodes, of Ohio. 

Thomas J. Needham, Jr., of Florida, a For- 
eign Service Reserve officer, to be a consul 
of the United States of America. 

Jack Liebof, of New York, for appointment 
as a Foreign Service officer of class 6, a vice 
consul of career, and a secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of Amer- 
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ica. (This nomination is submitted for the 
purpose of correcting an error in the nom- 
ination as submitted to the Senate on No- 
vember 8, 1954, and confirmed by the Senate 
on December 2, 1954.) 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Willis J. Marsh, Gordon. 


ARIZONA 
Henry L. Worischeck, Flagstaff. 
Jerome B. Roberts, Parker. 
Theodore Ralph Schmidt, Tolleson. 


CALIFORNIA 
Paul D. Hickcox, Agnew. 
Vincent P. Murphy, Daly City. 
Harry B. Woodbury, El Centro. 
Mary J. Ramos, Farmington. 
William E. Kester, Independence. 
Harvey J. Kohler, Irvington. 
Leland C. Barnard, Lynwood. 
Norman Elwood Case, Orange. 
Constance H. Post, Randsburg. 
Phillip R. Freer, Rocklin. 

Ralph A. McWaid, Twentynine Palms. 


COLORADO 


Richard D. Nelson, Lafayette. 
Millard E. Ryan, Rocky Ford. 


CONNECTICUT 

Benjamin F. Wells, Shelton. 
FLORIDA 

James L. Ennis, Merritt Island. 
GEORGIA 

George W. Greene, Bluffton. 

Marian L. DeLoach, Clyo. 

Mathew H. Stevens, Jr., Danville. 

Ora W. Adams, Dewey Rose. 

Clara B. Kilpatrick, Midway. 

Horace L. Fletcher, Mount Berry. 

Shelby Deck, Rocky Face. 

Paul P. Hunt, Silver Creek. 

Leon C. Lewis, Twin City. 


IDAHO 


Richard P. Swanstrum, Ashton. 
Taylor R. Bowlden, Cascade, 
INDIANA 
Gordon L. Schaefer, Andrews. 
Maude Kendall, Cannelton. 
Gilbert G. Gerster, Dillsboro. 
Edmund G. Sollman, Haubstadt. 
IOWA 
Ray L. Haefner, Arthur. 
Duane V. Clow, Gladbrook, 
Evadne V. Fehrer, Lacona. 
Alvin J. Goemaat, Leighton, 
Mary E. Colwell, Livermore. 
Thelma A. Godfredsen, Ringsted. 
Louis F. Clay, Rudd. 
William D. Parker, Stanhope. 
Orlyn M. Enabnit, Swaledale. 
Sigfred M. Johnson, Swea City. 
KANSAS 
John H. Leach, Arlington. 
Melvin E. Decker, Bison. 
Clarence W. Taylor, Chapman. 
Melvin L. Butler, Fulton. 
Irvin L. Magner, Galesburg. 
Alfred H. Martens, Hepler. 
Arthur H. Penner, Hillsboro, 
Harry W. Arnold, La Roy. 
Kenneth D. Bretz, Lucas. 
Cleo L. Greenfield, Melvern. 
Herman F. Kiesow, Osage City. 


LOUISIANA 

Carl D. Walker, Lena. 

Milford L. Green, Natchitoches, 

Malin A. Mary, Pleasant Hill. 

Ione M. Estopinal, St. Bernard. 
MARYLAND 

Josephine P. Allison, Deale. 

Ernest C. Zebuhr, Jr., Derwood. 

Elizabeth H. Roberson, Dickerson. 

Norman J. Schnepfe, Edgewood. 

John Russell Carroll, Federalsburg. 
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Margaret R. Randall, Glen Echo. 
Marion E. Slingluff, Mitchellville, 
John D. Munnford, Vienna. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Marshall E. Carroll, Chilmark. 
Jerome A. Gallant, Jr., Green Harbor, 
John S. Burnett, Housatonic. 
William R. Richmond, Jr., North Wilbra- 
ham. 
Donald M. Lincoln, Rutland. 
Laurence J. Stange, South Deerfield. 
Rosamond T. Marshall, Sterling. 
Robert P. McMahon, Westfield. 
MINNESOTA 
George Ralph Laniel, Brooks. 
Eugene C. Wensman, Chokio. 
Donald J. Bode, Courtland. 
Celia M. Mattinen, Esko. 
Walfred R. Wicklund, Istanti. 
Irven J. Kopischke, Janesville. 
Edward C. Distel, Lakeland. 
Melvin J. Moravec, Lonsdale. 
Verlyn F. Cornelius, Medford, 
Martha M. Freer, Oak Park. 
Felix J. Eggen, Underwood. 


MONTANA 
Ruth Ish, Chester. 

Olga Strand, Reserve. 
Alma E. Fischer, Somers. 


NEBRASKA 
Harold D. Lessig, Gurley. 
Biwin A. Misegadis, Lodgepole. 
Elet M. Wagner, Roseland. 


NEVADA 
Anna M. Houck, Weed Heights. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Thomas W. Golden, Hinsdale. 
NEW MEXICO 


Lucille G. Salaz r. Dulce, 
Charles Earnest Cooper, Melrose. 


OKLAHOMA 
Martha C. Roach, Chelsea. 
OREGON 


Flossie M. Coats, Boardman. 

Thomas M. Biggar, Jr., Canyon City. 

Leon M. Matheny, Jacksonville, 

David I. Hoover, Mapleton. 

E. Marjorie Ogan, Marcola. 

Glen R. Sandford, North Plains. 

Francis G. Petrie, Rogue River. 

Nellie A. Bembry, Sisters. 

Ray Kurz, Umatilla. 

Doris H. Weaver, Valsetz. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Edna M. Darragh, Amity. 

Bertha E. Snyder, Dickerson Run. 

Catharine B. Shultz, Dublin. 

Kenneth H. Williamson, Edgemont. 

Frank L. Bucko, Ford City. 

William Jerome McMullin, Millheim. 

Joshua J. Baker, Mineral Point. 

Bian B. Walker, Jr., Mount Pocono. 

Fred D. Starr, Muncy Valley. 

Ralph H. Landes, Royersford. 

Harold E. Walters, Sidman. 

Demetrius Gula, Southwest. 

David L. Dickson, West Monterey. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Elizabeth Y. Curran, Brunson, 
William W. Cone, Saluda, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Clarence L. Shabino, Alexandria. 
Eunice A. Sjerven, Bristol. 

William L. Truex, Montrose. 
Thomas V. Niederman, Morristown. 
Matthew Voigt, Spencer. 


UTAH 
Donald F. Keele, Dugway. 


VIRGINIA 
Robert A. Wilkinson, Arrington. 
Theodore Reese Hall, Callao. 
Silverius C. Churn, Cape Charles. 
Homer J. Amos, Chatham. 


1955 


Walter R, Sealock, Falls Church. 
Jerry W. Alford, Glasgow. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mary M. Leslie, Cowen. 
Glen R. Dial, Harts. 
Howard L. Carpenter, Hepzibah. 
William D, Workman, Hillsboro, 


WISCONSIN 


Marvin W. Babbitt, Bloomer. 
Raymond T. Huinker, Cato. 
Lester V. Gilbertson, Coon Valley. 
Arthur L. Ewen, Francis Creek, 
DuWayne J. Bloch, Green Lake. 
Robley H. Evans, Hawthorne. 
Edward C. Hammer, Hillsboro, 
Richard C. Cross, Larsen, 

Dan H. Kimball, Marengo. 
William A. Knoll, Mayville. 
Arthur E. Bauer, Sussex. 

Lloyd W. Bryant, Waterford. 
Gordon A. Peterson, Waupaca. 
Leo J. Verhasselt, Wrightstown, 


WYOMING 
Anthony M. Ries, Cheyenne. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, Marcu 8, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Vernon F. Gallagher, president, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
offered the following prayer: 


Lord God of heaven and of earth, 
boundless in wisdom and infinite in 
power, give us who were molded in Thy 
image and likeness the vision and 
strength to look beyond personal advan- 
tage to the goal of common welfare; to 
see the shadow of tomorrow’s evil in to- 
day’s apparent good; to fear the lack of 
principle more than the results of fol- 
lowing it; to recognize, even in the welter 
of material consideraticns, the oft-for- 
gotten fact that man does not live by 
bread alone. 

Grant that, while the government is 
upon their shoulders, these dedicated 
agents of a free people may feel the 
power of Thy special blessing and merit 
a full measure of that reward which is 
destined for all who undertake to be 
their brother’s keeper. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


POTENTIAL RED AGENTS RELEASED 
IN FALSE COMMUNIST “LIBERA- 
TION” MOVE 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
strenuously object to the admission to 
the United States, or to any Territory 
or mandate either totally or partially 
administered by the United States, of, 
Dr. Malcolm Bersohn and Mrs. Adele 
Austin Rickett. 

These two American nationals, both 
graduate students, were released by the 
Chinese Reds on February 27, after hav- 
ing served approximately 342 years in 
prison as self-confessed spies, 
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Accounts of what they had to say, 
together with their pictures, have been 
splashed across the front pages of our 
American press. Their comments have 
been carried on American TV and radio. 
In my opinion, altogether too much sym- 
pathy has already been wasted upon 
them. 

The woman’s husband, Walter A. 
Rickett, remains to this day a prisoner 
of the Chinese Reds. It has not been 
made public, perhaps it is not even 
known, who happens to be Dr. Bersohn’s 
particular hostage. A tremendous pro- 
portion of the stories about them insist 
that they have been brainwashed. 

I do not argue the truth or falsity 
of the hostage or brainwash situation. 
I do argue that their usefulness as 
American citizens has come to an end. 

During the Korean conflict, a few—a 
very few—American prisoners of war 
succumbed to the insistence of Red 
propaganda. Those who elected to re- 
turn to their native land were subjected 
to courts-martial and are now either 
before the proper courts or have already 
been sentenced. I believe that these 
men were no better, no worse, than Mrs. 
Rickett and Dr. Bersohn. Three-and- 
a-half years ago we were engaged in a 
struggle with Red China that was a war 
in everything except the name. The two 
people recently released gave aid and 
comfort to the enemy at that time. 

Should they be allowed to return to 
the United States, or to our possessions, 
there is no assurance that they would 
continue to act in any capacity save 
that of agents of the Red Chinese. 
Enough Red agents are now currently 


operating here, without our going to 


great lengths to import two additional 
agents. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully suggest 
that, since Dr. Bersohn and Mrs. Rick- 
ett are acknowledged enemies of our way 
of life, they be returned to live out 
their lives in Communist China. 

I know of no more just, no more strin- 
gent, sentence than the one I have just 
proposed should be meted out to these 
two people. 

By their deeds, by their words, they 
have forfeited their God-given right to 
live in America and to call themselves 
Americans. 


THE LATE MR. JOHN T. JONES, 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to say a word in behalf of a 
man who wrote his name not in water 
but in indelible ink upon the humani- 
tarian record books of this Nation in 
behalf of the working men and women of 
America, Mr. John T. Jones, of the 
United Mine Workers of America, who 
passed away last week. 

There is an old saying that “Man pro- 
poses but God disposes.” It would be 
well for Congressmen to realize the truth 
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of that saying. John T. Jones lived by 
those principles, because evidently the 
good Lord was on his side in life, in his 
work in behalf of the working men and 
women of America. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 15 minutes today, following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


THE HONORABLE JOHN S. WOOD 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that Members of this body on both sides 
of the aisle are most happy and proud, 
as I am, that our good friend and for- 
mer distinguished Member of the House, 
John S. Wood, was appointed by the 
President last Friday, March 4, for a 
3-year term to the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. 

John Wood served 12 years in the 
House and chairmanned the Un-Ameri 
can Activities Committee during the 81st 
and 82d Congresses. I learned to know 
John Wood quite intimately during our 
close association on the committee. His 
basic beliefs in freedom, the individual 
dignity of man, his sense of fair play, and 
his patriotism are, indeed, endearing 
traits. 

John Wood is so ably fitted academi- 
cally, too, to serve on the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. Before com- 
ing to Congress, he served the State of 
Georgia and her citizens as a superior 
court judge and as a prosecuting attor- 
ney. He has been practicing law for as 
long as I have lived and that dates back 
to 1910. No one will dispute that John 
Wood is known as one of the most for- 
midable lawyers in the South, having 
handled better than 600 capital punish- 
ment cases without a defeat. 

The American people will, I am sure, 
be grateful to the President for his choice 
of John Wood for this important ap- 
pointment, and I do hope the Senate will 
be quick to give confirmation. There is 
no question in my mind that John Wood 
will do a splendid job for the American 
people as a member of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. 


UNAUTHORIZED WIRETAPPING 
SHOULD BE A CRIMINAL OFFENSE 
Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the public must be protected 
from eavesdropping on telephone con- 
versations. This is an invasion of a per- 
son's privacy, and frequently of his home, 
which cannot be tolerated. 

Wiretapping is used for purposes of 
blackmail and other crimes. It may be 
used as a means of unfair business com- 
petition. In recent days it has become 
more prevalent, and further controls are 
needed. 

Unauthorized wiretapping should be a 
criminal offense. Present laws do not 
adequately protect the public. The Fed- 
eral communications law—title 47, 
United States Code, section 605—makes 
it illegal for a person improperly to di- 
vulge or publish a message, but a more 
direct prohibition of wiretapping is 
clearly needed. 

I am today filing a bill to accomplish 
this purpose. It will add a new chapter 
to the Criminal Code providing that— 

Whoever willfully or maliciously and 
without legal authority taps a telephone wire 
or makes other provision for listening in on 
said wire with the purpose of intercepting 
or listening in on any communication line 
used or useful in interstate communication 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 3 years, or both, 


I hope that this proposed legislation 
will receive nonpartisan approval from 
Members of Congress. 


AMENDING THE LAW RELATING TO 
PERJURY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am asking Chairman CELLER, of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, for 
an early hearing on H. R. 799, which ex- 
tends the law of perjury to cover the 
willful giving of contradictory state- 
ments under oath. I introduced this bill 
on the opening day of this Congress and 
am pleased to note that Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell has renewed his support 
of such a measure. 

The problem to which this bill is ad- 
dressed has plagued us for a long time, 
but it has been dramatized recently by 
turnabout witnesses like Matusow and 
Mrs. Natvig. Under the present perjury 
statute and court cases, a person who 
makes contradictory statements under 
oath cannot be prosecuted unless the 
indictment charges and the prosecution 
proves which one of the two statements 
is false. Moreover, under the rules of 
proof imposed by the courts, the falsity 
of one of the statements must be estab- 
lished by the testimony of two inde- 
pendent witnesses or by the testimony of 
one witness and corroborating circum- 
stances. This is ridiculous in the case 
of people like Matusow, who openly con- 
tradict themselves under oath. 
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My bill is based upon the New York 
penal law which has worked well in my 
own State. It has the full endorsement 
and support of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation which has offered one suggestion 
of obvious merit—that the language 
ought to be broadened to make certain 
that perjury committed outside of courts 
of law in proceedings such as congres- 
sional hearings will also be covered. I 
shall urge that change. It also contains 
a safeguard by being limited to a 3-year 
period so that the offense could not be 
extended retroactively beyond the usual 
period of limitations for similar offenses. 

I hope the Judiciary Committee will 
act without delay on this important pro- 
posal, and that the House will give it 
favorable consideration. 


HON. JOHN WOOD 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just learned of the nomination of our 
former colleague here in the House, the 
Honorable John Wood, of Georgia, to be 
a member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. In my opinion, this is 
one of the best appointments that could 
possibly have been made. 

It was my great privilege on becoming 
a member of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities to join that 


committee during the chairmanship of 


the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Wood. 
He is not only a distinguished jurist in 
his own right but he is a man who is 
fair and honest. I am sure that his ap- 
pointment will be confirmed speedily by 
the other body and that he will con- 
tribute greatly in sound judgment and 
intelligent work as a member of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board. 


TELEVISION CRITICISM 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if the American Building Asso- 
ciation does not pay any more attention 
to the interests of the people they repre- 
sent, and if the Ourisman Chevrolet Co. 
does not do a better job repairing Chev- 
rolets, than does the TV fellow they hire 
to advertise their facilities, no one will 
get very good service out of either. 

Last week I heard and saw their TV 
man Harkness on television and radio. 
Referring to the delay of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the other body in 
confirming. the nomination of Judge 
Harlan, in substance, he said that two- 
bit politicians doing a two-bit job had 
postponed the committee vote on that 
nomination, 
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I cannot make that statement here on 
the floor because it refers to Members of 
another body, but that man could, and 
he did, make that statement. Just who 
is he to characterize the members of a 
committee as two-bit politicians moti- 
vated by political expediency? 

On that committee are 15 individuals, 
elected by more than 12,723,840 voters of 
15 States. By just what authority does 
the gentleman who represents the 
American Building Association and the 
Ourisman Chevrolet Co. presume to 
characterize the members of that com- 
mittee? 

One of the questions which will come 
before the Supreme Court and which is 
of vital interest to all of our people, is 
whether, how far, or if at all, a portion 
of our sovereignty is to be surrendered 
to United Nations or some similar or- 
ganization. Is there any sound reason 
why that committee should not take all 
time deemed necessary or advisable to 
consider the viewpoint of members who 
are to be appointed to the court of last 
resort? ïí 

Last night Mr. Harkness said another 
Member of the distinguished body at the 
north end of the Capitol should be ap- 
pointed to the civil-defense organiza- 
tion because—as Mr. Harkness said, 
Members of that body left the floor 
when he rose to speak—he would be able 
to evacuate a hall quicker than anyone 
else. 

Listen to him some night and see the 
smirk on his face when he finishes one 
of those nasty little jobs he is perform- 
ing for those organizations every week. 

If one desired to consult a building 
association or to have an automobile 
repair job done, would he not hesitate a 
little before patronizing an outfit which 
employed an advertising agent who as- 
sumed to speak so authoritatively, and 
with so little apparent knowledge of 
what he was talking about? 


CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 1949 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced legislation to which I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House. This bill is designed to clarify 
Public Law 763, chapter 1208, section 105, 
paragraph 7 of section 202 of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 as amended. 

The need for this remedial legislation 
was brought to my attention by the con- 
certed protest of scores of my constitu- 
ents employed at the Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard, in Bremerton, Wash. It was 
pointed out by these employees that the 
interpretation placed on the present law 
would include certain trades, crafts, and 
positions of responsibility resulting 
thereto under the Classification Act. 
After a thorough investigation I arrived 
at the inescapable conclusion that these 
protests were well founded, and indeed 
the Navy Department itself was opposed 
to classifying these personnel into a so- 
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called white-collar category. The Navy 
Department takes the position, and I 
think rightly so, that this interpretation 
of the present law would inevitably result 
in a loss of efficiency and a lowering in 
morale with all the difficulties attendant 
thereto. As a result of the Navy’s posi- 
tion in this matter the Civil Service 
Commission has held their decision in 
abeyance pending further investigation, 
and I am unofficially advised that the 
probable final decision will not adversely 
affect civilian naval employees at this 
time. However, in view of the fact that 
Iam informed the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has moved to implement this pro- 
gram with respect to these personnel 
several times in the past, it appears nec- 
essary that legislation be passed to settle 
for once and for all the status of these 
employees to the satisfaction of the Navy 
as well as the employees concerned. 

In view of the fact that the results of 
my investigation disclosed an entirely 
different position on the part of the 
Army and the Air Force, this legislation 
is designed to exclude only Navy civilian 
personnel. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, may I 
again point out that the purpose of this 
amendment is to maintain the Navy's 
high level of morale and efficiency, no- 
where more in evidence than at the 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, where the 
important work of repairing and main- 
taining one of the most vital arms of our 
Nation’s defense, the Navy flattop, is car- 
ried out more efficiently than any place 
else in the world. 

It is my further hope that the illus- 
trious Members of the House will ap- 
prove and support this most necessary 
amendment. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ARE CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS AND 
CONGRESSIONAL REPORTS PRE- 
SENTED IN READABLE FORM?— 
IMPROVING THE TYPOGRAPHY OF 
CONGRESSIONAL REPORTS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a com- 
mittee report is usually very dull and 
uninteresting. The tables and charts 
are pictured up in black and white with- 
out the aid of color. They are not pre- 
sented in the most readable fashion and 
are usually uninteresting unless a per- 
son has a particular interest in what 
they contain. On the other hand, when 
the Department of Commerce, the 
Hoover Commission, and hundreds of 
other organizations that are supported 
entirely by Government funds present 
similar documents, they are presented 
in colors and in very attractive, read- 
able form, including large type. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 26 years 
ago, when I first came to Congress, was 
printed on fairly good paper and in type 
that could easily be read. Since that 
time, the REcorp has been changed sev- 
eral times and each time in the direc- 
tion of making it harder and more diffi- 
cult to read, both in the method of print- 
ing and in the size of type. The type 
is very small now. A suggestion that 
Congress should furnish every person 
receiving the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with a reader’s magnifying glass in order 
to protect his eyes would not be unrea- 
sonable. On the other hand, publica- 
tions that are gotten out by all other 
agencies of the Government with money 
provided by Congress present the read- 
able material prepared by them in very 
interesting, readable form, both as to 
makeup and size of type, with the addi- 
tion of color when needed. 

It is heartening to me to know that 
the department of political science at 
Washington-Lee University, at Lexing- 
ton, Va., is giving some attention to this 
matter. I am inserting herewith corre- 
spondence and statements that are self- 
explanatory. They are as follows: 

LEXINGTON, VA. 
Hon. W. PATMAN. 

Dran MR. ParmMaNn: I am interested in find- 
ing out your opinion concerning the format 
and type used in printing congressional re- 
ports. It would be very helpful to me if 
you could give me your answer to the follow- 
ing questions. 

1. Do you think the format, type face, and 
size make congressional reports look hard 
to read? 

2. Do you think the interest of the aver- 
age person is discouraged by the format, 
type face, and size of congressional reports? 

3. Do you think that improvements of the 
printing techniques of congressional reports 
would increase interest and understanding? 

4. Do you think that congressional re- 
ports should be designed for the general 
public as well as congressional members? 

5. Do you know of any movement to im- 
prove the printing techniques of congres- 
sional reports? 

Sincerely yours, 
E. BARCLAY SMITH, 
Washington and Lee University. 


FEBRUARY 24, 1955. 
Mr. E. BARCLAY SMITH, 
Washington and Lee University, 
Care of Pi Kappa Alpha, 
Lexington, Va. 

Dear Mr. SmirH: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter, with reference to the 
daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It is my belief that the format of the REC- 
orp could be improved upon considerably, 
which would make easier reading and in- 
crease reader interest, as well as understand- 
ing of the contents. I believe, too, that it 
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should be given wider distribution, particu- 
larly to schools and colleges in the United 
States. 

Unfortunately, I do not know of any or- 
ganized effort being made to improve the 
Recorp, although I have complained to the 
Joint Committee on Printing from time to 
time, 

On page A1156 of the February 23 issue of 
the daily Recorp, there appears an article by 
Senator EARLE C. CLEMENTS, of Kentucky, 
setting out the value of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to schools and colleges. Tou will find 
it very interesting. 

I want to thank you for your letter. I 
am glad that interest outside of the Congress 
is being shown in this matter. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, 
Lexington, Va., March 2, 1955. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PaTMAN: I think you 
will remember a recent letter from one of my 
students, Mr. Barclay Smith, asking your 
opinion of the typography of congressional 
reports. We are very appreciative for your 
interest. 

We would like for you to have a copy of 
the enclosed petition. I am sure you will be 
attracted to it from an educational stand- 
point, for I know you are interested in seeing 
that young people are educated to take a 
greater interest in public affairs. I hope that 
on reading it over you will be able to support 
its specific aim of improving the typography 
of congressional reports. 

I understand that as a result of our project 
a survey is being made by the Public Printer 
to determine what kind of changes might 
be made within a reasonable cost differen- 
tial. 

Aside from the intrinsic merits of this par- 
ticular petition, I think you will appreciate 
the significance of this petition to all stu- 
dents of political science, and indeed to little 
people everywhere, as an example of democ- 
racy in action. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HARVEY WHEELER. 


A PETITION FOR IMPROVING THE TYPOGRAPHY 
OF CONGRESSIONAL REPORTS 


BACKGROUND 


1. The congressional committee has un- 
dergone an especially rapid development 
during the past 30 years. Committee hear- 
ings and reports are increasingly designed 
to provide broad background information. 
As a result committee reports have become 
increasingly significant publishing events, 
far transcending the earlier notion of the 
committee report as a working tool for legis- 
lators in their doily tasks. 

2. Not only the more widely publicized 
reports such as the Watkins report, but also 
such documents as the reports of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report—espe- 
cially the two recent ones entitled “United 
States Monetary Policy: Recent Thinking 
and Experience,” and “Trends in Economic 
Growth! —-are among the most important 
contributions to economics of the year. 
Should Senator Dovucnas’ projected back- 
ground study of the stock market come to 
fruition, we may be sure that it will be one 
of the most significant documents of our day. 

3. Such reports are major publishing 
events. They are directed to those outside 
the legislative branch as well as to working 
legislators. Documents of such importance 
should be designed to enlist interest rather 
than to repel interest. 

4. The results of an inquiry directed to 
our Congressmen, a poll of the citizens of a 
small town, and the testimony of experts 
in the publishing field indicate that there 
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is a widespread feeling that the type size, 
face, and format of congressional reports 
repel interest rather than enlist interest. 
Given the importance of these documents, 
their significance outside Congress as well 
as inside, and the paramount need in a 
democracy to make every effort to provide 
for an informed citizenry, every effort should 
be made to determine whether improvements 
in readability may be made without signifi- 
cant increase in publishing costs. 

5. The Public Printer has stated that “the 
general makeup and typography of congres- 
sional reports and hearings have been con- 
sistent since the First Congress. Be- 
ginning in 1900, the present format was put 
into use, and is essentially the same today.” 
During this time tremendous developments 
have been made in our knowledge of how to 
design a well printed page which is also 
economic. Each of the executive branches 
have redesigned their typographical practices 
with a view to informing the general reader 
as well as administrators who must use these 
documents in their daily work. It should be 
possible for congressional committees to des- 
ignate certain of their reports as being likely 
to have widespread public appeal and there- 
fore meriting better typographical treatment 
than the average report or printed hearing. 

6. For all these reasons we are requesting 
your support of the following petition. 

PETITION 

1. It is our request that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing conduct an investigation 
to determine (a) the potential demand for 
congressional reports from individuals out- 
side Congress and (b) the opinion of experts 
outside the Government Printing Office on 
the possibilities of improving the type size, 
face, and format of congressional reports, 
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with a view to establishing a more attractive 
and a more easily readable form for con- 
gressional reports deemed likely to appeal to 
a wide public audience. 

The following documents are submitted in 
support of this petition: 

1. Results of congressional questionnaire. 

2. Poll of townspeople of Lexington, Va. 

3. Statement by Mr. E. E. Morsberger. 

4. Statement by Prof. C. Harold Lauck. 

5. Excerpts from congressional replies. 


Results of congressional questionnaire 
[Total number: 501 


Indef- 
9 inite 


Questions asked Yes} N: 


1, Do you think that the format, type 


the format and type 
3. Do you think that improvements in 
the printing and design would in- 


crease, interest in congressional re- 


pore should be designed to be read 
y the citizen as well as the work- 
ing Congressman ---------+------ 31 | 11 il 


3 39 13 


ComMeENts.—These answers show a remarkable pro- 
portion of the Congressmen who replied to our question- 
naire think congressional reports hard to read and 
bso att they should be redesigned to be made more 

le. 


1 Due to the shift from fall to spring semesters it proved 
impossible to write all Representatives and Senators. 
Of the 100 Congressmen who responded to the question- 
naire, 30 referred their questionnaires to Representative 
Burr P. Harrison, whose district includes Lexington, Va. 


Poll of Lexington, Va., townspeople 


[Total number in poll: 151; average age: 46; number of males; 76; number of females: 75; education: grade school, 10; 
high school, 54; college, 38; unreported, 49] 


Unde- 


Questions asked Yes Percent Percent | cided; no 
answer 
1. Are you acquainted with congressional reports? 51 33 60 8 
2. Have you ever read a congressional report? 46 30 70 4 
3. Would you be interested in reading a report such as the 
Watkins report on Senator McCarthy? ! 72 49 42 15 
4. Do you know how to get a congressional report? 65 43 49 15 
§. Do you think the appearance is appealing? 43 28 63 il 
6, Would you use congressional reports if they were more 
PUNO oa ac ka one E E EDE A DAN 62 40 42 25 
7. Do you think something should be done to make them more 
MIRON oa OS Sra a es eee ead 48 31 33 52 


1 This was used as an example only because it was assumed to be the congressional report the largest number of 


people might have known about, 


Comments: One of the most remarkable results of the poll is the indication from question No, 3 that something 


around 50 percent of our people might be interested 


attractive, 


Statement of E. E. Morsberger, assistant 
planning manager for Raymond Blatten- 
berger, Public Printer, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office: 

“The general makeup and typography of 
congressional reports and hearings have been 
consistent since the First Congress. Until 
about 1848 reports were set im 10-point 
Scotch Roman, with page width of 4 inches. 
In addition, text was leaded: that is, with 
space of about one thirty-sixth of an inch 
between lines. 

“From about 1848 to 1900, the page width 
was increased to 4% inches, and the typeface 
was changed to text type of the period, but 
text was set solid. Beginning in 1900 the 
present format was put into use, and is es- 
sentially the same today. 

“Early printers designed the format for 
congressional printing, and it was accepted 
by the early Congresses. The typeface pres- 
ently in use is regarded as most readable 
and practical.“ 

Statement by Prof. C. Harold Lauck, di- 
rector, journalism laboratory, Washington 


in reading the most important or most publicized of the con- 
gressional reports; in this case the example used was the Watkins report. 


attractive in appearance, and 40 percent believed they might be more interested in using 


However, 63 percent thought them un- 
them if they were more 


and Lee University: “The legibility of many 
congressional publications is notoriously 
bad. I believe the Government Print- 
ing Office could help some if they give some 
study to the matter, and get away from some 
of the hide-bound traditions regulating the 
typefaces and sizes used. For the most 
part I would think it would be necessary 
to increase not only the type size but also 
to add extra space between lines. 1 
know Mr. Blattenberger, with his wide back- 
ground as a printer, would be agreeable pro- 
vided the economics could be worked out. 
Of course, the changes I have suggested 
would increase costs since they would in- 
volve an increased number of pages but 
these are necessary for better understanding 
by both people and Congressmen.” 


EXCERPTS FROM CONGRESSIONAL REPLIES 


Senate 
“I have often wondered when somebody 
else would recognize the deficiencies.” 
“My answer to your first four questions is 
in the affirmative. On calling the Joint 
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Committee on Printing, I find that a num- 
ber of the Members of the Senate and House 
have communicated with them as a result of 
your letter and they are preparing a reply in 
response to your fifth question.” 

“It is my opinion that the insert material 
* » + is difficult to read. It is my fur- 
ther belief * * * that the average person 
would not be encouraged by the format and 
type used in the subject reports.. * I 
think changes in design might increase in- 
terest. * * * Iam happy to advise you that, 
as a result of several letters of an almost 
identical nature to your own, the Public 
Printer of the United States has been re- 
quested to have the Division of Typography 
and Design make a thorough study.” 


House of Representatives 


“There is no doubt that the present make- 
up and type styles used in publication of 
congressional documents gives a forbidding 
appearance to them. Much could probably 
be done to improve them without resorting 
to the techniques of the huckster. * * * 
Anything which would make a document 
more useful to a Member would also make it 
more useful to the interested citizen.” 

“My reply is in the affirmative. * * * I 
have talked with the members of the official 
reporters staff to House committees, and 
while they, too, apparently agree that there 
is room for improvement, I understand that 
nothing definite has been done lately. * * * 
I shall do all I can to improve the congres- 
sional reports in connection with the sugges- 
tions outlined in your letter.” 

“I definitely feel that the format, type size, 
type face, printing design, and similar quali- 
ties of congressional hearings and reports 
should be improved to the end that they 
become much more widely read. To my way 
of thinking, there is no more interesting 
reading material, in general, than that de- 
veloped by the various committee hearings. 
Were this material more attractively printed 
and indexed I think it would be much more 
readily read. I feel that a-great part of the 
strength of a democracy is due to citizen 
interest and participation. Anything we can 
do to increase this interest and participation 
should be done. To me, it follows we could 
easily increase participation by making 
printed matter connected with the legislative 
process more readable.” 

“Your questions * * * suggest some dis- 
satisfaction. * * * I agree with you that an 
improvement well might be made.” 

“I think that congressional reports should 
be designed to be read by citizens as well as 
working Congressmen.” 

“I am inclined to think that the average 
person is discouraged by the makeup of the 
congressional reports.” 

“May I say * * * that I do believe that 
the format, type size, and type face make 
congressional reports difficult to read, and it 
would obviously follow that I, too, think the 
interest of the average person would be dis- 
couraged by all this. * * * I believe that 
some improvement would certainly make 
them more readable. * * * I do think that 
the average citizen should be encouraged to 
read many congressional reports, especially 
those of investigating committees.” 

“I think that improvement of the printing - 
techniques of congressional reports would 
increase interest. * * * I do think someone 
should give the matter thought. You will 
hear from me further on this.” 

Submitted by: 

JOHN HARVEY WHEELER, 
Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. 


SAVE HELLS CANYON 
The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Idaho [Mrs. Prost] is recognized for 25 
minutes. 
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Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, it is unbe- 
lievable that in this year of 1955 the 
monopolistic policies of this administra- 
tion could turn the hands of the clock 
back 76 years and plunge the people 
all over again into a bitter struggle to 
preserve our natural resources. Yet 
that is exactly what the giveaway, do- 
nothing, scuttling policies of this admin- 
istration, under the fancy titles of 
“partnership programs,” “private enter- 
prise,” and “local initiative” really mean. 

This administration has tried to sell 
their partnership program for the dis- 
posal of our few remaining, priceless, 
natural water resources as though it 
were an original proposal being offered 
to the American people for the first time. 
But if you will go back to the year 1879, 
and examine the Federal legislation that 
authorized the giveaway of our water 
power resources to private exploitation 
and monopoly, and then examine those 
giveaway policies during the next 30 
years, you will find they almost exactly 
duplicate the so-called partnership poli- 
cies of this administration 76 years later. 

Such giveaway programs were de- 
nounced and repudiated—we had hoped 
for all time to come—in the stinging 
veto messages of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, a Republican, in the famous 
Rainey River and James River vetoes of 
1908 and 1909. But now we find we are 
right back where we started from. 

Mr. Speaker, we are witnessing the 
bizarre spectacle of the United States 
marching backward instead of forward. 


ALL IN SAME BOAT 


Those of us who believe in preserving 
our natural resources for the benefit of 
the people, whether you call them TVA, 
Bonneville, Grand Coulee, Boulder, or 
Hells Canyon, are in the same boat. We 
all sail along together, or we all sink 
together. 

The private utility record is clear. 
They have already wrecked the South- 
western Power Administration. Through 
Dixon-Yates they are attempting to de- 
stroy TVA by driving a dagger into its 
heart. They are driving out of public 
office the finest servants in the Federal 
service. So what appears to be a local 
power problem in one part of the coun- 
try is in reality a spoke in the common 
Federal power policy wheel. 

Private utilities are solidly organized 
into a highly-financed, carefully- 
planned program which has for its ob- 
jectives the destruction of any and all 
forms of public competition—local, 
State, Federal. To prove the truth of 
this statement we have only to examine 
the deceptive propaganda campaign 
against public power which the private 
utilities have so fully and completely 
financed out of the electric light bills 
that Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen pay. 

The technique is quite simple. It isa 
variation of the technique exposed by 
the Federal Trade Commission many 
years ago—only the names have changed, 

In order to discredit the public power 
programs generally, private utilities en- 
gaged research groups to discover public 
opinion in the field of power. These 
groups conducted question and answer 
surveys. They angled their questions so 
they were sure they would get the answer 
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they wanted. For example, they thought 
the answer to such a question as “Do you 
like the TVA?” would come back with a 
resounding “No.” To their amazement 
and chagrin, these public opinion polls 
showed that a majority of people did 
like TVA. 
PRIVATE POWER STRATEGY 


So the private-utility lobby changed 
its strategy. They asked people instead, 
Do you like socialism?” Of course, the 
answer was a resounding No“ this time. 
The private utilities then began to 
scheme to hook up public opinion on 
socialism, which the people did not like, 
and to hook it up with TVA, which a ma- 
jority of the people did like. 

As a result, the scream against public 
power changed from “bolshevism,” which 
it was a few years ago, to “creeping so- 
cialism,” which it is now. So you have 
the same deceptive propaganda—only 
the label has changed. 

The private-utility lobby also has its 
own blacklist. To get on it a public serv- 
ant has only to oppose any part of their 
program. The type of campaigns that 
have been waged against me indicate 
this to be true. I have been an out- 
spoken advocate of the Hells Canyon 
Dam for some time. 

Yet in this past campaign, I found 
that for every private-utility vote I may 
have lost, I gained votes from dozens of 
other fearless citizens. There is one 
real—one very reassuring fact in this 
power fight. Give the people the facts, 
and they carry the ball for you. 

I should like to pause here to pay trib- 
ute to the many fearless public servants 
who have continued to stand up and fight 
for the people down through the years. 
They have written a challenging record 
in the forward march of democracy. 
Every decade has its own smear label to 
scare these courageous Americans into 
silence. These labels have had little con- 
nection with the plain historic facts. 
Nevertheless, in varying degrees, they 
have been partially successful in fright- 
ening some people into inaction. 

PILGRIMS ORIGINATED PUBLIC POWER 


As all of you recall, the Pilgrims landed 
in this country in 1620. How long do 
you think it was before those Colonial 
governments were owning and operating 
their own waterpower projects? Just 
18 years, to be exact. In other words, 
18 brief years after the first settlers 
landed in this country, government own- 
ership and operation of its waterpower 
sites was a reality. There was no men- 
tion then of socialism or of creeping 
socialism because these were essential 
things that the government had to do 
in order to survive. 

This early government ownership 
arose nearly 150 years before our present 
Federal Government was established. 
The same traditions were continued aft- 
er the United States came into being. 
There is nothing un-American or social- 
istic in our Government performing these 
essential tasks for its people. The 
only thing that is un-American is dis- 
torting the plain facts of history, and 
the necessity and reality of the Federal 
Government doing for the people certain 
— they cannot do as well for them- 
selves. 
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The high dam at Hells Canyon is a 
shining example of something the Gov- 
ernment can do for the people better 
than they can do for themselves. I have 
today introduced a bill to authorize con- 
struction of that high dam. 

Hells Canyon is the last large remain- 
ing undeveloped dam site in America, 
and is deeper even than the Boulder Dam 
site in Nevada. Because it is embedded 
in solid rock, it is a dam builder’s dream. 

HICH DAM WOULD VITALIZE IDAHO 


The high dam would create an empire 
of productivity and transform the whole 
Northwest into a resource of immense 
value to the entire Nation. It would vi- 
talize my own State of Idaho, now seri- 
ously lagging behind other northwest 
States in economic development. 

For the people of Idaho and the North- 
west, the high dam would mean— 

First. Vast quantities of low-cost 
power. 

Second. New industries and new jobs. 

Third. Immensely increased tax reve- 
nues. 

Fourth. A mighty expansion of irriga- 
tion, with water for thousands of now 
arid acres. 

Fifth. Flood control. 

Sixth. Regulation of navigation. 

Seventh. A wonderful new playground 
for hunters, fishermen and all outdoor 
lovers. 

To irrigation farmers whose very life 
depends upon water on their land, I give 
this assurance. Section 2 of this Hells 
Canyon bill provides iron-clad protection 
not only of all present water rights, but 
of all future water rights that may be- 
come valid under State law on the Snake 
River watershed. I would not support 
a bill that did not absolutely guarantee 
the priority of the use of water for irri- 
gation and domestic consumption over 
the use of water for power production. 


PLENTY OF WATER 


People, however, need have no fear 
that there will not be enough water for 
both irrigation and power needs. Every 
hydrologist with long experience in the 
study of the Snake River reports there 
is plenty of water even during the dryest 
recorded years to irrigate at least 1 mil- 
lion new acres and still fill the reser- 
voir of the great high Hells Canyon Dam 
for the production of power. 

Nor do people need to worry about the 
cost of the project to the taxpayer. 
The money to build the dam would be 
in the nature of a loan. Profit from 
power sales would repay to the Govern- 
ment approximately 90 percent of the 
cost of the dam, plus interest. These 
power revenues would also help pay for 
the mighty expansion of irrigation in 
the Snake River Basin. Until such fi- 
nancing is provided for, all discussion of 
further large-scale irrigation develop- 
ments in this area is nonsense. Costs 
would be too great. 

Federal plans for the multiple-purpose 
development of the great Hells Canyon 
site have been in preparation for many 
years. The dam itself would be one of 
the highest in the world, and the reser- 
voir would back up more than 90 miles 
into the mountain fastnesses. With a 
maximum capacity of approximately 4 
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million acre-feet, it would be one of the 
largest projects of its kind. 

At the dam site it would be possible to 
produce over 600,000 kilowatts of prime 
power, while its great storage capacity 
will make possible the production of 
more than 400,000 additional kilowatts of 
power at down-stream plants. Reservoir 
storage water would be caught only after 
every drop of its use had been squeezed 
out for irrigation. In other words, my 
bill provides that during the growing 
season, Hells Canyon power production 
would be completely subservient to irri- 
gation needs above. 

IDAHO POWER PLANS 


For many years before this adminis- 
tration came into power in 1952, all Fed- 
eral agencies concerned with resource 
planning were unanimous in their opin- 
ion that the high Federal dam was the 
best possible development of the Hells 
Canyon stretch of the river. In contrast, 
however, the Idaho Power Co. plans have 
changed many times. Its first proposal 
was for a single-purpose, low power dam; 
then it contemplated a series of five such 
low dams. The latest plan, for which it 
filed an amended application for a li- 
cense with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in 1953, is a three-dam project. 
Brownlee, the storage dam of the trio, 
would be less than one-half as high and 
would have only about one-fourth of the 
storage capacity of the high Hells Can- 
yon Dam. This would give little assur- 
ance of a continuing supply of firm 
power to the great cities of the North- 
west now plagued with cutbacks and 
periodic brownouts. 

Ten days before the Idaho Power Co. 
filed its amended application in 1953, 
Douglas McKay, the new Secretary of 
the Interior, turned his back on the peo- 
ple and withdrew the Department as in- 
tervenor in the Idaho Power Co. license 
request. This reversed the bold stand of 
previous Interior Secretaries, who had 
intervened to safeguard for the benefit of 
all of the American people the priceless 
natural resource that is the Hells Canyon 
site. 

To fill the public void and to protect 
the people’s interest—numerous coop- 
eratives and farm and labor organiza- 
tions, with underlying memberships of 
more than 2 million people, organized 
the Hells Canyon Association. Addi- 
tional support came from the Northwest 
Public Utility Districts, which represent- 
ed approximately 75,000 consumers of 
electricity. 

The Hells Canyon Association and the 
Public Utility Districts obtained permis- 
sion from the Federal Power Commission 
to intervene and oppose the applications 
of the Idaho Power Co. Likewise, the 
National Rural Electrification Coopera- 
tive Association, speaking for a large ma- 
jority of the members of the REA coop- 
eratives, intervened, and filed a support- 
ing brief. 

Formal FPC hearings began on July 
7, 1953, and with occasional recesses, 
continued for a little over a year. The 
first decision rendered—a staff counsel 
decision—favored the Idaho Power Co. 
The full Commission decision is expected 
sometime this year. 
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THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


The basic question at issue in the Hells 
Canyon controversy is, whether the long 
and carefully conceived Hells Canyon 
project is to come into being as an es- 
sential and integral part of a fully con- 
sidered, comprehensive Federal plan to 
develop the entire Columbia River Basin, 
or whether three puny private dams in 
the Hells Canyon stretch of the Snake 
River are to make that impossible. 

History provides a duplicate analogy 
to the Hells Canyon controversy. Back 
in 1921, while Grand Coulee was still a 
dream, the Washington Water Power Co. 
applied to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for a license to build a small power 
project at Kettle Falls on the Columbia 
River in Washington State. The site was 
in the same reservoir area of what was 
later to be Grand Coulee. The Federal 
Power Commission appointed a board of 
engineers to study the Kettle Falls proj- 
ect. 

Then, in 1922, the comprehensive plan 
for the development of the Columbia 
River Basin was outlined. Upon recom- 
mendation of the board of engineers, the 
FPC suspended all license applications 
for permits on the Columbia. 

In 1925, the Washington Water Power 
Co. filed a new application to build a 
low-head project at Kettle Falls. In 
1933, after the matter was aired in hear- 
ings, the application was rejected by the 
Federal Power Commission. Thus the 
FPC twice furnished protection for a 
comprehensive development of our nat- 
ural resources, even though in the first 
instance, the Columbia River Basin plan 
was still nebulous and Grand Coulee had 
not yet even been recommended. 

HELLS CANYON IS KEY DAM 


Today, we know for a fact that the 
high Hells Canyon Dam is a key storage 
dam in the whole comprehensive Federal 
plan to develop the Columbia River 
Basin. We have known this for many 
years. Shall we sit by and see the plan 
thwarted and stunted, and at the same 
time allow the last great natural dam 
site in America to be squandered for the 
benefit of a monopoly rather than de- 
veloped magnificently for the benefit of 
all the people? No, we must not sit idly 
by, we must save Hells Canyon for the 
people. 

The term “partnership” brought into 
use by this administration is a complete 
deception. 

In the first place, most private electric 
utilities are monopolies. As monopolies, 
they are subject to so-called local regula- 
tion. 

It would take too long to go into the 
whole question of State regulation, and 
how these regulations have been ren- 
dered innocuous in a maze of legal opin- 
ions and decisions so that it takes years 
of litigation to secure any effective ac- 
tion for the people. 

THE PUBLIC POWER YARDSTICK 


It is sufficient to state that public 
power was introduced to set up a yard- 
stick which could be used to get around 
the interminable delays and the general 
ineffectiveness of State and local regula- 
tion. It demonstrates an unbelievable 
lack of knowledge for this administra- 
tion to say that since utilities are subject 
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to local regulation, nothing more is 
needed. 

It also begs the question. Most big 
water and power projects deal with in- 
terstate streams and interstate matters 
which are beyond the scope or power of 
local regulation, even if present local 
regulation was effective. 

This is not to say there cannot be, and 
are not, genuine local partnerships of 
our Federal Government and our people. 
The best illustrations are TVA, Bonne- 
ville, and the REA cooperatives. In 
these three examples, the Federal Gov- 
ernment assumes its proper role and 
helps local people help themselves. This 
makes it possible to secure for themselves 
essential public service at a price they 
can afford to pay. 

What, for example, do Idaho families 
now pay for their REA electricity? The 
average rate in 1952 was 2½ cents a 
kilowatt hour retail. Compare this with 
private power company rates of 20 cents, 
17 cents and 15 cents per kilowatt hour 
which were quite common in the United 
States not too long ago. North Idaho 
has profited greatly by having a public 
power yardstick in the neighboring 
States of Washington and Oregon. 

PUBLIC POWER ON RATES 


A recent Federal Power Commission 
map demonstrates how strikingly public 
power competition has reduced residen- 
tial rates charged by privately owned 
utilities in the States closest to the TVA 
and Bonneville areas. Rates become 
higher the more remote the State from 
the public power area. 

Thus the average residential bill for 
250 kilowatt hours a month goes up step 
by step from $4.92 in Tennessee as you 
move northeast or northwest from the 
TVA area until it reaches a peak of well 
over $8 in the Dakotas. Similarly, the 
average moves up from $4.63 in Washing- 
ton and $5.36 in Oregon step by step 
through Idaho, Wyoming and Montana 
to reach a high of well over $8 again in 
the Dakotas. 

WHICH WAY AMERICA? 


Today, the United States stands totter- 
ing on the threshold of its destiny. The 
conservation and wise use of all our 
natural resources, including our few re- 
maining priceless water power sites such 
as Hells Canyon, may mean the difference 
between continuing as the arsenal of 
democracy, or going the way of histori- 
cally forgotten nations that having suc- 
cumbed to private aggrandizement, are 
no more. 

On the one side the road points back- 
ward. For those who know history, the 
sign reads: “Private utility monopoly 
exploitation.” 

The other highway sign points ahead. 
It says: “Natural resources conservation 
for all the people.” 

Helis Canyon is a symbol of that 
American promise—our greatness for 
which every American is justly proud. 
It ere America to expand to her fullest 
self. 

The question presented is: “Which way 
America?” 

Lest we go the route of oblivion, our 
answer is: The Federal high Hells Can- 
yon Dam must be built for the benefit of 
all the people of Idaho, for all the people 
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of the Pacific Northwest, for ali the peo- 
ple of the Nation. This is not only con- 
serving for the living but conserving for 
future generations yet unborn. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield to my colleague 
the gentleman from Montana, 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to congratulate the gentlewoman from 
Idaho for the splendid statement of the 
issues on this Hells Canyon controversy. 
I want to assure the gentlewoman from 
Idaho that as the Representative of an 
adjoining district—an area that does not 
drain into a tributary of the Snake but 
has important tributaries of the Colum- 
bia River—I, too, have today cosponsored 
a Hells Canyon bill that is identical to 
the one which the gentlewoman from 
Idaho is chiefly responsible for. I want 
to congratulate the gentlewoman from 
Idaho for the fight she has carried on 
during the past months and years to 
bring this Hells Canyon legislation up to 
the point that we have today. 

I want to ask one question. The other 
day I read a news report that Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. McKay, suggested 
that the order of the Federal Power 
Commission would be forthcoming 
around August of this year. Does that 
not mean that time is of the essence in 
the passage of this legislation; and if we 

are going to have any results from the 

bills introduced today, it must be ac- 
complished during this session of the 
Congress? 

Mrs. PFOST. Indeed it does. I, too, 
would say that time is of the essence 
and that we must consider this most 
important legislation as soon as possible. 

I thank my colleague from Montana 
for his kind remarks, and I will say to 
the gentleman I well realize his State 
will not benefit from the Hells Canyon 
project to the extent that Idaho will. 
Nonetheless, he has again demonstrated 
today by introducing an identical bill to 
mine that he is a consistent and devoted 
fighter for the multipurpose development 
of our natural resources. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and to 
include a letter which today I addressed 
to the editor of the Lewiston Tribune, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, since we 
are in special orders it would not be 
proper for me to raise some misgivings 
which I have concerning this legislation 
until the previously granted special or- 
ders have been concluded. So far as my 
congressional district is concerned, there 
is an extremely vital feature of this 
legislation which should be developed at 
length, and it is my intention to request 
time to do so at the conclusion of today's 
special orders. 

The primary consideration—and I 
might say that it is or may well become 
a matter of primary consideration 
throughout the Western States—is the 
effect which the building of this project 
may have on the appropriation and use 
of water upstream under State law. I 
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was not advised that these bills were 
to be introduced today, but fortunately 
I have this morning written a letter to 
the editor of the Lewiston Tribune, at 
Lewiston, Idaho, which deals briefly with 
the possibility of what may happen to 
those water rights, and which is being 
inserted in the Recor at this point: 
Marcu 7, 1955. 
EDITOR, THE LEWISTON TRIBUNE, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

Dear Sm: On occasion in the past when 
you have editorially taken issue with state- 
ments made by me, you have courteously 
permitted me the opportunity of replying 
through your editorial column. 

It seems to me that the occasion has again 
arisen in your issue of February 18 where 
you take issue with my recommendations for 
upstream storage, and state that if I would 
find an engineering engineer I would dis- 
cover that for power, navigation, and flood 
control, downstream storage is preferable to 
upstream storage. In this connection I would 
like to quote from the report of B. E. Torpen, 
head engineer of the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers on the Columbia River Basin, written 
under date of August 1945 and supplement- 
ing the 308 Report of 1934. The title of the 
report is “Storage for Power, Columbia River 
Basin.” Mr. Torpen is about as engineer- 
ing an engineer as either of us is likely 
to discover. This is what he says at page 
31 of his very comprehensive report on this 
very question, which comprises a total of 
95 pages: 

“When stored water is released at a power- 
plant, its direct effect is to increase the dis- 
charge at that site. If other power projects 
exist farther down the stream, they auto- 
matically receive the increased discharge in- 
duced by the released stored water from 
above them. In like manner, if several de- 
veloped power projects exist downstream (as 
will be true when our rivers are fully devel- 
oped) each in turn receives benefit from the 
released stored water above. Each time 
stored water is used through a downstream 
powerplant, it creates additional power, adds 
value. Obviously, then the farther upstream 
the stored water is situated, the greater is 
its potential value—directly in proportion 
to its elevation above sea level. Headwater 
storage sites at high elevations should, 
therefore, be investigated in great detail, 
even if more costly than larger valley sites 
farther down the stream because (a) they 
have greater potential value directly propor- 
tional to their elevation, and (b) because 
frequently headwater sites are in remote 
places where the damage created by flooding 
the reservoir areas will be a minimum. 

“To locate storage on the headwaters of 
streams considered most likely to be fully 
developed along their courses—thereby mak- 
ing it possible to realize the potential value 
of storage at an early date—is desirable.” 

I am happy to note your statement, “And 
we have no objections whatever to any meth- 
ods the folks in southern Idaho may find 
necessary and valuable for the fullest possi- 
ble utilization in their area of the waters 
originating in their area.” In southern Ida- 
ho, of course, the primary use of stored water 
has been for irrigation, and again, according 
to Mr. Torpen, each irrigation development 
helps the folks down the river. Mr. Torpen 
has this to say at page 10 of his report: 

“Storage developed in the interest of power 
production will tend to provide benefits for 
other uses, such as flood control, recreation 
and health, navigation, and irrigation. Con- 
versely, storage developed in the interest of 
any prime use, will, if properly coordinated, 
also tend to provide benefits to other uses, 
including power. When properly planned, 
conflict seldom arises between the use of 
storage for power and the use of storage for 
these various purposes; rather, they comple- 
ment and benefit each other. This is true 
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to the extent that the several purposes are 
almost invariably served more economically 
and effectively by joint, rather than separate, 
storage developments. Power storage, which 
with or without additional storage, skims off 
the peak floods and stores them for later 
release during periods of low flow, would 
obviously be beneficial to— 

“(a) Flood control, because it removes the 
peak flood and joint storage brings economy. 

“(b) Recreation and health, because it 
creates lakes in semiarid regions providing 
recreational facilities where most needed, 
and increases low water flow of streams. 
Power reservoirs are normally held near the 
full level during the summer recreation 
season. 

“(c) Navigation, because it reduces flood 
peaks and increases low-water discharge. 

“(d) Irrigation, because it conserves water 
otherwise wasted, raises the water level for 
irrigation diversion by gravity or pumping, 
and provides the power for such pumping. 
Irrigation and power further complement 
each other in that the irrigation power de- 
mand coincides with the period of surplus 
power capability of the Columbia River sys- 
tem, and the irrigation return flow reaches 
the river several months later, when most 
needed—during the winter when power de- 
mand is high and normal stream flow low.” 

So far as I know, no one in southern Idaho 
objects to the use by anyone for any purpose 
of the waters of the Snake River which can- 
not be used upstream. The objection is, 
rather, against any downstream commitment 
of any kind which may require the release 
of upstream waters to fulfill the commit- 
ment. 

Much has been said about the fact that 
the authorizing legislation for the Federal 
Hells Canyon Dam adequately protects the 
water rights of the upstream users. It is 
my impression from your editorials on vari- 
ous occasions that you subscribe to this con- 
clusion, It has been and still is my position, 
on the other hand, that there is no language 
which can be placed in a Hells Canyon bill 
or any other downstream commitment which 
will protect the water rights of the upstream 
users against the actions of a subsequent 
Congress. Present water rights have been 
obtained under the Idaho State constitution, 
its State statutes, and its State court deci- 
sions. 

After the construction of Hells Canyon 
Dam or any other downstream commitment 
the Federal Congress could override the 
water rights obtained under State law and 
require the release of water from upstream 
to operate the Federal project. As authority 
for that statement I am attaching hereto 
a copy of a very exhaustive brief on this 
question prepared for me by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress, 
This brief resulted from my asking the Li- 
brary of Congress the very question which 
we are here discussing, and I believe it con- 
tains every applicable decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Brought 
down to its very essence, the answer ap- 
pears on pages 7 and 10 of the attached 
brief. 

Page 7: If the language in H. R. 5743 
or H. R. 4648 does not protect both present 
and future upstream diversion and use when 
a conflict arises between such upstream di- 
version and use and the operation of the 
Federal dam, is there other language which 
could be placed in the authorizing legisla- 
tion which would protect both present and 
future upstream diversion and use?’ 

“We are unable to state that the language 
of these bills would not protect both present 
and future diversions. It would protect such 
diversions to the extent that other areas are 
now similarly protected by similar provi- 
sions. Such protection, as we have hereto- 
fore indicated, is not absolute and cannot 
be absolute because of the constitutional 
powers of Congress that are involved. Ia 
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view of past decisions of the Supreme Court. 
a constitutional amendment would be re- 
quired to divest Congress of its power and 
vest complete control of these water resources 
of navigable rivers in the States. Under the 
circumstances we see no alternative to exist- 
ing arrangements or improved variations of 
those arrangements. Control, if there is to 
be further development and use of the water 
resources, must come in many instances 
through 1 of 3 methods: (1) Federal legis- 
lation, (2) compact, or (3) adjudication 
by the Supreme Court. Federal legislation 
recognizing State laws, to the extent prac- 
ticable, and authorizing State laws, may be 
the better solution. Adjudication, by a series 
of Supreme Court decisions, would, in effect, 
ultimately place that Court in the undesira- 
ble position of administering the water rights 
of the area.” 

Page 10: “This bring us to the main ques- 
tion underlying this whole problem, which, 
as we see it, can be stated bluntly as fol- 
lows: In the event, after the authorization 
and construction of the Hells Canyon di- 
vision, there is insufficient downstream flow 
for its operation, could the Congress, in the 
exercise of constitutional powers, require re- 
lease of waters from above and thus curtail 
beneficial use, under applicable State and 
other laws, in those upper areas? See Hear- 
ings * * * on H. R. 5743 (82d Cong.) page 
782. Based on applicable court decisions, 
the answer is in the affirmative.” 

It is my position that the conclusion im- 
mediately above quoted would be true no 
matter what language might be contained 
in the authorizing legislation for Hells Can- 
yon Dam, and, so far as I know, the conclu- 
sion has not been questioned by any attorney 
who has had occasion to go into the matter, 

Indeed, the Bureau of Reclamation goes 
even further than this when in its Manual 
of the Reclamation Service it says that the 
United States Government need not follow 
State laws governing the appropriation and 
use of water because the Federal Govern- 
ment is the owner of all unappropriated 
waters in the nonnavigable streams of the 
srid West. And, of course, the Bureau of 
Reclamation is the agency of the Federal 
Government around which the Hells Can- 
yon controversy arose when its Commissioner 
was Michael Straus, who, incidentally, could 
hardly be called an engineering engineer 
since he was by profession a newspaperman. 

It seems admitted by all that from a 
physical standpoint the only logical place 
to store water for irrigation is upstream, 
above the area to be irrigated, since even 
Mr. Straus in his engineering studies failed 
to devise a system of making water run 
uphill. 

I am sure that as has been evidenced by 
your courteous actions in the past, it is your 
desire that your readers may have both sides 
of controversial questions. It is, therefore, 
my hope that you will have an opportunity 
to again develop editorially the above propo- 
sitions, (1) the advisability and value of up- 
stream storage for all purposes, and (2) pro- 
tection of upstream water rights obtained 
under the laws of the State of Idaho, 

Sincerely yours, 
Hamer H. BUDGE, 
Member of Congress. 


I hope that the membership of the 
House will not conclude from the re- 
marks previously made that the people 
of Idaho overwhelmingly favor this Fed- 
e project because such is most cer- 
tainly not the case. In fact, the Idaho 
State Reclamation Association, the 
Idaho Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Idaho State Grange, the Idaho State 
Chamber of Commerce, Idaho’s Gover- 
nor during the past 4 years, and practi- 
cally all, if not all, of the irrigation dis- 
tricts and canal companies in the State 
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of Idaho have formally and consistently 
opposed this project, as they did its pred- 
ecessor, the Columbia Valley Authority. 
And, of course, it is patently apparent 
from the remarks preceding mine that 
the project does not fit in with the pro- 
gram of the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Although many, many reasons for 
such opposition in the area have been 
presented, I shall attempt to limit my 
remarks this afternoon to the one reason 
which I feel is uppermost in the minds 
of the people living on up the Snake 
River from the proposed location for this 
Federal dam. I am assuming that the 
various other reasons for opposition, as 
well as the opposition based on appro- 
priation and use of water upstream, will 
all be fully developed at the time the 
appropriate committee holds hearings on 
the Hells Canyon bill. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand there will be no session of the 
House tomorrow. I had a special order 
reserved for tomorrow, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that that reservation be 
put over until next Monday, March 14. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Byrp). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


HELLS CANYON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order heretofore entered, the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] 
is recognized for 25 minutes. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
this is an occasion which I have long 
awaited. It is a privilege to introduce 
this bill to authorize the construction 
of Hells Canyon Dam. This bill is based 
on the fundamental concept that the 
power sites of the great Columbia and 
Snake Rivers are public resources—and 
it is dedicated to the principle that the 
water resources of the Northwest should 
be used for all the Northwest, and that, 
when full development of these re- 
sources can be obtained, anything less 
would be a crime against the public. 

Many organizations in my State and 
other States of the Northwest are urging 
construction of the high Hells Canyon 
Dam because they have faith in their 
Government. The people of the North- 
west are convinced that they and all 
Americans have an undeniable right to 
look to their Government for great 
multipurpose dams which will provide 
electric energy, flood control, and con- 
servation. 

In the Northwest there is 40 percent 
of the Nation's potential hydroelectric 
power. 

I need not elaborate at this point on 
the importance of electric power. Cer- 
tainly everyone here realizes how abso- 
lutely vital this source of energy is to 
our daily life—in our homes, our schools, 
our hospitals, our industries. Without 
an abundant, low-cost supply of elec- 
tricity, our way of life would be incred- 
ibly impossible—for the people of the 
United States have a voracious appetite 
for electric power. Each year, con- 
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sumption of electricity hits new peaks 
due to demands of our growing popula- 
tion and to the rapidly accelerating utili- 
zation of electric power in our homes, 
farms, and factories. The power de- 
mand curve soars upward year after 
year. 

In recent years, and I stress the word 
recent, experts in Northwest power ac- 
tivities—Federal, private, and public— 
have been in reasonably close agreement 
concerning needs for additional power 
facilities required to meet power de- 
mands. It has been agreed by these 
experts that each year the Pacific North- 
west must build new generating facili- 
ties having a capacity equal to a Bonne- 
ville Dam. 

Even such a program, some have 
warned, would only provide sufficient 
power to satisfy the growing demands of 
domestic, rural, and commercial con- 
sumers. There is also the great need 
for power essential for the expanding 
industries of the Pacific Northwest. The 
tremendous and important task of con- 
structing and operating a system of dams 
and power plants to meet such vast re- 
quirements is too big a job for non- 
Federal groups. 

George Bernard Shaw once remarked: 
“The root of all evil is lack of money.” 
His observation holds the key to the 
present power mess which has engulfed 
the Pacific Northwest and which threat- 
ent the stability of our regional and 
State economies. For the one question, 
“Where is the money coming from?” cuts 
across all the verbiage, the half-truths, 
the innuendoes, and places the North- 
west power situation in realistic, fa@tual 
perspective. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield. 

Mr. BUDGE. As the gentlewoman is 
aware, the waters upstream on the Snake 
River are used for irrigation; can the 
gentlewoman advise us as to what hap- 
pens to the water rights under State 
law in the event of the passage of the 
bill and the construction of the Hells 
Canyon Dam, as she advocates? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Yes; this bill 
guarantees the water rights to the State. 

Mr. BUDGE. In what way? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I would re- 
fer the gentleman to the bill, and I 
would be very happy to see that the 
gentleman gets a copy of it this after- 
noon. Those rights are guaranteed; all 
the water rights upstream for irrigation 
benefits are guaranteed. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield further? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, I yield. 

Mr. BUDGE, I should like to point 
out to the gentlewoman at this point 
that I have from the Library of Con- 
gress Legislative Reference Service a very 
comprehensive brief upon that particular 
question. The brief concludes in somany 
words that if the project is constructed 
and a subsequent Congress decides that 
it wants to require the release of waters 
upstream even under decreed water 
rights, that the Federal Government 
could require the release of those waters 
which are presently being used on the 
lands of the State of Idaho and of east- 
ern Oregon for the purpose of irrigation. 
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I simply call that to the gentlewoman’s 
attention. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I believe the 
gentleman on reading the bill will find 
that those rights are taken care of. 

To go back to the Northwest power 
problem. 

Let us look at the record of the Fed- 
eral Government's past responsibilities 
in this matter. The Pacific Northwest 
did not fare too badly—for a while at 
least. Grand Coulee, Bonneville, 
MeNary, the Dalles, Chief Joseph—and 
other Federal dams now in successful 
operation or under construction—are 
massive evidence of this record. It took 
a lot of work on the part of Bonneville 
Power Administration and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It took a willing- 
ness to fight for appropriations in the 
face of the undercover sabotage by the 
private utilities. 

However, the present administration 
quickly washed its hands of this entire 
effort. It disclaimed any responsibility 
toward providing power supplies for this 
region. And the strategy is most alarm- 
ing. The groundwork was laid very 
subtly in a campaign—first of innuen- 
does, later of strong argument—that the 
Congress would no longer provide funds 
for the development of power supplies in 
our region. Spurious reference was— 
and is—made that the people of the 
rest of the United States do not wish to 
invest in the future of the region—and 
as a consequence, in the future of the 
Nation. 

I ask, can this be true? 

One may search the record carefully. 
But it is only with considerable difficulty 
that one finds a reference here and there 
of opposition. Strangely enough, the 
few—and, I repeat—few, Congressmen of 
other States who spoke and acted against 
Northwest power appropriations are 
those whose records have always been of 
continuous opposition to Federal Power 
investments and have shown them to be 
strong supporters of private utilities. I 
maintain that the proposition that Fed- 
eral funds cannot be obtained for North- 
west multiple-purpose projects whose 
power features are reimbursable is 
sheer fiction planted by the private 
utilities. 

The Federal Government is now being 
repaid—with interest—all the costs allo- 
cated to power. The multipurpose dams 
will be useful far beyond the 50-year 
period and therefore will continue to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government which 
will in time repay the full cost of flood 
control and other features considered 
to be nonreimbursable. 

Up to the time the present administra- 
tion took over the power policy, progress 
in obtaining funds for the new dams and 
transmission lines had been fairly 
steady—even though not completely 
satisfactory. The appropriations did 
come through, except in time of war, 
including the Korean emergency—and 
whatever failures took place were due 
to the skillful undercover work of the 
private utility lobby. Lest anyone think 
this statement is a figment of political 
imagination, let me point out that early 
last year, Mr. Purcell Smith, the $60,000- 
a-year lobbyist for the private power 
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utilities, boasted openly of the success 
of his work in cutting back appropria- 
tions for all Federal power development 
projects in the United States. He went 
so far as to report precisely which items 
of appropriation he had been able to 
sabotage. 

The fact is—and it is a monumental 
fact—that for 20 years, except in time 
of grave national emergency, the Nation 
has maintained a program of orderly 
regionwide development of the Colum- 
bia Basin. The planning was region- 
wide in concept. The benefits were 
nationwide in their effect. 

Our farms, homes, and factories were 
electrified. Our cities flourished and at- 
tracted new people by the hundreds of 
thousands. And all this was made pos- 
sible by a Congress—a Democratic Con- 
gress—which recognized that money 
spent here was not a current expense, 
but rather, a capital investment. Not 
only did Congress recognize it as a capi- 
tal investment in America’s future, but 
as a self-liquidating investment which 
is already years ahead of the payout 
schedule and is busily creating new tax- 
able wealth to help pay the general costs 
of Government. 

Who says, “Congress has changed its 
mind”? Who says, “Congress now looks 
on a dam as an item of current budgetary 
expense which we can no longer afford’’? 

I have seen no declaration by Con- 
gress to that effect. None is in exist- 
ence. Did either political party make 
such a declaration in any recent plat- 
form? My party certainly did not, 

But what has happened in this short 
period of 2 years since the present ad- 
ministration took over the power policy? 
The electric clock has been turned back 
20 years. And what do we have now? 
This is the simple answer—we have 
nothing, nothing but disastrous confu- 
sion. As farm and labor organizations 
in my State have said—if the Govern- 
ment should scuttle Hells Canyon and 
allow Idaho Power to build three private 
profit dams on sites which rightfully be- 
long to the people of the United States, 
it will be one of the most colossal blun- 
ders ever committed by any administra- 
tion. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentlewoman yield to me now? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. Can the gentlewoman 
tell us what the cost per kilowatt would 
be to generate electricity at the Hells 
Canyon Dam, if it is constructed, and 
how many months during a calendar 
year the generating plant will operate 
during the low-water years upon which 
all these studies are based? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I think all 
the statistics show that there will be 
enough water so that the generators will 
be operating 12 months of the year. The 
water storage will be backed up for a dis- 
tance of 93 miles. As far as the cost of 
it is concerned, our hope is to continue 
it on a postage-stamp rate. This means 
that we would continue to sell electricity 
at the wholesale rate of 2 mills per kilo- 
watt. According to the experts in the 
Northwest, there is no indication that 
those rates will be raised in the imme- 
diate or the foreseeable future. 
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Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentlewoman would permit me, I would 
like her to respond to the first part of my 
question as to what the cost per kilo- 
watt would be to generate hydroelectric 
power at the Hells Canyon Dam; not 
what the rate would be throughout the 
system but what the cost to the Govern- 
ment would be to produce electricity at 
the Hells Canyon site. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I am sure 
the gentleman is well aware of the hear- 
ings held before the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and I would refer him to those 
reports. 

Because of this nebulous “partnership” 
program, today, everyone is utterly con- 
fused—everyone except the private utili- 
ties. The industrialists, the farmers, the 
labor officials, the investors, the bankers, 
the insurance companies have not the 
remotest idea of where this situation will 
end. There is no prospect of stability 
in the administration’s power policy. 
“Divide and conquer” is the unofficial 
word of the day. Pile confusion upon 
confusion—this makes the job of the pri- 
vate utilities much simpler. They can 
then continue in full control. The pres- 
ent situation is both tragic and ominous. 
The groundwork has been well planned. 
The real objective of the administra- 
tion—paraphrasing that of the private 
utilities, is very-simple. Notwithstand- 
ing pious protests to the contrary, it is 
the destruction of public power in the 
United States. 

The administration program, in its 
simple private utility terms, is to destroy 
the yardstick principle so well-estab- 
lished by the Democratic administration 
and which resulted in power rates every- 
where at the low cost levels. These low 
costs permitted wide and abundant use 
by everyone. The administration pro- 
gram is calculated to break down the 
principle of regional river and power de- 
velopment and to substitute piecemeal 
exploitation for the benefit of isolated 
private utility operations at a juicy, in- 
dividual profit. The administration pol- 
icy seems to be to abolish the idea of 
postage-stamp rates, which so far have 
made it impossible for individual utili- 
ties to charge locally all the traffic will 
bear. And the present administration 
seems intent on making impossible low 
cost power sales to industry and to per- 
mit the private utilities to skim the 
cream—as they did 20 years ago before 
Franklin Roosevelt put a stop to this 
practice. 

A good start toward these objectives 
has been made—far better, I am sure 
than the most optimistic utility execu- 
tive could have dreamed. Let us look 
at the record. Let us see the technique: 

First, introduce rank confusion into 
the situation by throwing back power de- 
velopment to local enterprise, knowing 
full well its lack of financial capabilities. 
Second, destroy the one arm of govern- 
ment in the Pacific Northwest capable of 
appraising the situation and of planning 
for the future, by removing the Federal 
engineers who planned the system and 
could plan its orderly development for 
the widespread distribution of power to 
be generated from all portions of the 
Columbia River drainage system. Bon- 
neville Power Administration has been 
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gutted of its most capable men. It is a 
hollow shell devoted now to unproductive 
accounting and bill collecting. Third, 
begin the fragmentation of the regional 
system by selling portions of the trans- 
mission system. Fourth, whittle away 
at the traditional preference and priority 
clause, long-accorded to publicly owned 
utilities, by means of weasel-worded con- 
tracts with private utilities. Fifth, make 
insecure the position of large power con- 
sumers such as the aluminum industry 
with the objective of curtailing their 
power demands. Sixth, start laying a 
foundation for increases in the power 
rates so as to make it profitable for the 
least efficient private utilities to operate. 

I could continue the recitation of this 
factual record—a record which all of you 
have seen with your own eyes, but it 
would not provide the solution which 
must be obtained immediately. 

The urgency of the overall situation 
is demonstrated by the agreed-upon fact 
that by 1960-61, the region's total power 
demands will be in excess of producing 
capacity, thus providing for black-outs 
and the most critical power shortage 
ever experienced by any region in the 
history of our Nation. 

Inasmuch as “partnership,” since it 
was first foisted upon us 2 years ago, 
has produced no tangible results except 
piously fraudulent talk, what are the 
alternatives? What do we do about this 
situation—this situation which threatens 
the immediate livelihood and welfare of 
so many? 

First. We must return to the people 
the control and say-so on the develop- 
ment of our power resources. Let us 
make certain that the private utilities 
are placed where they belong—under 
effective control and regulation by means 
of the yardstick principle. 

Second. Let us keep and use the assets 
of the Federal Government in the exist- 
ing dams and transmission lines of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Third. Let us return to the tested and 
proved engineering programs providing 
for full river development on an orderly 
regionwide basis. The present dogfight 
ever bits and pieces of our Northwest 
power resources is totally destructive 
and must be stopped. 

Fourth. Let us see ahead, plan ahead, 
and be ahead of the needs of the coming 
generations—and that means, for one 
very important thing, the development 
of the Columbia and Snake Rivers. 

A pattern for long-range development 
of the Columbia-Snake River system 
has been established. This pattern is 
a comprehensive pattern. It is based on 
years of study by engineers and cost 
nearly $5 million to prepare. It recog- 
nized the Pacific Northwest as one vast 
social, economic, and geographic unit 
and through the integration or tying 
together of river facilities it seeks to 
give maximum strength to the whole by 
the coordination of each part. 

Each dam on the river system has been 
built with this pattern in mind. As a 
consequence, some are high storage dams 
with vast reservoirs behind them, while 
others are low, run-of-the-river struc- 
tures, dependent for their performance 
on normal river flow plus the added feed- 
ing of storage waters from the high dams 
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when normal flow is low. In this way 
a storage dam increases the capacity of 
several low dams and the power of each 
is fed back and forth over a vast net- 
work of transmission lines to increase 
the strength of the entire system. In 
this comprehensive plan no dam func- 
tions as an individual unit. Each is de- 
pendent on the others and each contrib- 
utes far more because of this integration 
and interdependence than would be pos- 
sible if it functioned as an isolated unit. 

Every phase of the comprehensive 
river development program, through all 
the years of its projection, has empha- 
sized the Hells Canyon site as the key- 
stone to maximum development. The 
reason is obvious. Here, in this mighty 
chasm, exists a site for waterpower po- 
tential unrivaled throughout the Nation. 
In Hells Canyon the engineers visualized 
a dam 722 feet high, behind which the 
the Snake River waters will back up for 
93 miles of the river basin. This huge 
reservoir of water offers a potential for 
the future which staggers the imagi- 
nation. At the dam site Hells Canyon 
will produce 686,000 kilowatts of prime 
power—energy that can be delivered year 
after year, in wet or dry seasons—and 
the water it releases will again create 
kilowatts many times before it reaches 
the sea. It is a significant fact that 
downstream benefits from Hells Canyon 
are tremendous. On its way to the Pa- 
cific water from this mighty reservoir 
will make it possible for downstream 
plants to produce 436,000 kilowatts addi- 
tional power. 

The vast storage of water will help 
to minimize floods—in fact, even prevent 
them. You will remember there was 
$100 million in property damage when 
the Columbia River went on the rampage 
in 1948, and Hells Canyon will provide 
for irrigation development. Out of the 
arid desert it will provide fertile irri- 
gated acres, and its cheap power will 
provide for the needed development of 
phosphate fertilizer, and not at all un- 
important—Hells Canyon will provide a 
great recreation area. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Since the gentlewoman has referred 
to, what is I assume, my congressional 
district, and the irrigation of the arid 
lands therein, may I ask the gentle- 
woman to explain to the House just how 
the water will irrigate the desert up- 
stream from the dam? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I said I would not yield at this point. 

Again—to go back to the advantages 
to be derived from Hells Canyon Dam— 
except for a nonreimbursable allocation 
to flood control and navigation, the Hells 
Canyon project would be wholly self- 
sustaining. And this is extremely im- 
portant to every taxpayer. 

I maintain that Hells Canyon Dam can 
offer greater economic values than any 
alternate projects. 

And I ask—where would our country 
be today, if we had not had the great 
public power developments at Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville—and in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, to provide the vast 
amounts of energy needed for aluminum 
production and for atomic development 
during the Second World War? 
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The President’s own Materials Policy 
Commission had this to say: 

Shortage of electricity and rising costs 
could impede economic growth, they could 
throttle the Nation’s effort in event of war. 


Yet, there is no need to propose in fear 
alone construction for such productive 
capacity. Rather, it is well for us to 
look toward strengthening and stabiliz- 
ing for peace. 

The soundness of our regional econo- 
mies is basic to the welfare of our great 
Nation. And as we build for our future 
welfare, the full and proper develop- 
ment of our natural resources is funda- 
mental. Therefore, let us build ener- 
getically and with vision and enthusiasm. 

In the construction of Hells Canyon 
Dam lies the key to development of the 
Great Northwest region—for power, for 
irrigation, for flood control, for improved 
navigation, for new industrial expansion, 
for employment of our people—and for 
a better, richer way of life for all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Byrp). The time of the gentlewoman 
from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Oregon be permitted to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. I 
understand there is another special or- 
der to follow this, but I have conferred 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O’Haral, whose special order it is, and 
he is agreeable to this. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I desire to take this 
moment to congratulate the gentle- 
woman upon the high quality of her 
presentation. She certainly shows tre- 
mendous knowledge of a project that is 
important to her section and to the 
country. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. Iam happy to be pres- 
ent at this time to hear what the gentle- 
woman has said. Coming from a con- 
sumer district, I am very much inter- 
ested in the subject. What she has said 
comes very close to our interests. We 
commend her for her very fine statement 
and agree with all that she has said. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield. 

Mrs. PFOST. I, too, would like to 
join with my colleagues in saying that 
you have made an excellent presenta- 
tion. I appreciate very much the fine 
support of my colleagues, the gentleman 
from Washington, Mr. Don MAGNUSON, 
yourself, Mrs. GREEN, and the gentleman 
from Montana, Mr. Lee METCALF. It is 
a privilege to join with you in sponsor- 
ing legislation so vital to the section of 
the country we represent. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield. 


With- 
the request will be 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN. I wish to join with 
my colleagues in commending the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] on 
the very fine presentation she has made. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentlewoman from Missouri. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield. 

Mr, METCALF. As a cosponsor of 
this Hells Canyon legislation, I assure 
the gentlewoman from Oregon I am very 
greatly concerned about any legislation 
which will impair the water rights of the 
farmers and the water-right holders of 
any State in the Northwest. I have ex- 
amined this legislation, and I want to 
assure you that if such legislation were 
passed for the State of Montana I would 
be satisfied that the interests of the in- 
dividual appropriators of water for ir- 
rigation purposes will be amply and ade- 
quately protected. I have not examined 
the brief which was referred to by the 
gentleman from Idaho. I am not as 
familiar with the laws regarding water 
rights in Idaho as I am with the water 
laws of the State of Montana. But I 
would like to call your attention to the 
fact that the question here is not wheth- 
er or not the Federal Government is 
going to build the high dam at Hells 
Canyon, but the question is whether we 
are going to build one kind of dam or 
another, and whether we are going to 
build the three low-level dams or wheth- 
er we are going to build a high dam. 
There is going to be a project. We are 
going to have electricity generated, and 
we are going to have some storage, and 
we are going to have a dam of one kind 
or another. To my mind, the question 
then comes up whether or not by such 
legislation as we have introduced today 
we are better protecting the water rights 
of the farmers who have appropriated it 
for agricultural purposes than their 
water rights would be protected in the 
proposal advanced by the Idaho Power 
Co. If the laws of Idaho are anything 
like the laws of Montana, this bill would 
take better care of farmers’ upstream 
water rights than the protection afforded 
them by State laws if there were an ap- 
propriation by a power company or pub- 
lic utility such as the Idaho Power Co. 
The gentleman from Idaho has described 
a danger which is much more apt to 
arise under State laws and a private dam 
than under this bill. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon has 
made a wonderful argument today for 
the kind of a program that we ought to 
have, not only in the Clearwater and on 
the Snake River, but in the State of 
Montana and on other tributaries of the 
Columbia. She has demonstrated here 
today that the appropriator’s rights will 
be better protected. Not only will we 
have cheaper power, but we will get more 
benefits. We will get flood control and 
recreational benefits, and all these other 
things that come from a multiple-pur- 
pose dam which we will not get if we are 
going to build the other dams proposed 
by the Idaho Power Co. I call your at- 
tention to the fact that the Idaho Power 
Co. has already ordered generators for 
the Ox Bow Dam. They must be fairly 
optimistic of the decision of the Federal 
Power Commission. So the question that 
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this Congress is going to decide between 
now and adjournment of the 1st session 
of the 84th Congress is whether or not 
we are going to build a dam under leg- 
islation that we have introduced today 
under rules and regulations that will 
protect the rights of the farmers and the 
prior appropriators, and whether we will 
build up recreational facilities, reclama- 
tion and flood control, or whether we are 
going to let a private power company 
build dams that will not protect those 
rights and give those benefits, I thank 
the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman from Montana. 


HELLS CANYON—LAST CLEAR 
CHANCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a sense of history that I am intro- 
ducing today, together with the gentle- 
woman from Idaho [Mrs. Prost], the 
gentlewoman from Oregon Mrs. 
GREEN], and the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF], a bill authorizing 
Federal construction, operation and 
maintenance of a high dam at Hells 
Canyon on the Snake River. 

Construction of a high dam at Hells 
Canyon long has been recommended by 
Government engineers as an integral 
part of a comprehensive plan for the full 
development of the water resources of 
the mighty Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries. The high dam at Hells Canyon 
is a vital link in the chain of dams, high 
and low, which already have begun to 
harness the vast waterpower potential 
of the Columbia Basin and add so abun- 
dantly to the agricultural and economic 
good of the West and the entire United 
States. 

Already, in the relatively few years 
since the completion of other dams 
called for in the comprehensive pian, 
tremendous changes have taken place in 
the Northwest. Aluminum, chemical, 
and atomic energy plants have been 
built, and whole new cities created, using 
the power provided by these dams. 
Great, barren areas have been planted 
with crops irrigated by the water which 
formerly was lost to the Pacific Ocean. 

The comprehensive plan seeks to uti- 
lize and control all aspects of the end- 
less flow of water from the mountains to 
the sea—low-cost power, navigation, ir- 
rigation, recreation, resource develop- 
ment and flood control. It is a multi- 
purpose—not a _  single-purpose—plan. 
And Hells Canyon is the greatest remain- 
ing multipurpose dam site, not only on 
the Columbia River system, but within 
the whole of continental United States. 

Today there is pending before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission the application of 
the Idaho Power Co. for authority to 
construct a small dam—or possibly 
three—on this stretch of the Snake 
River. The application has the official 
blessing of the administration. If the 
application is approved and construction 
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of a small dam started we shall have 
given away forever the multipurpose 
promise of a high Hells Canyon Dam. 

A high dam at Hells Canyon will help 
provide control of the not infrequent and 
often disastrous floods on the lower Co- 
lumbia; one or more small dams will not. 
A high dam will increase substantially 
the power produced at downstream dams 
through regulation of annual flow; one 
or more small dams will not. A high dam 
will make possible large irrigation proj- 
ects; one or more small dams will not. 
A high dam will permit development of 
the vast deposits of low-grade phosphate 
ore in nearby areas; one or more small 
dams will not. 

This is the last clear chance to save 
this great site for a multipurpose dam. 
There is every indication that by next 
year—unless Congress acts now—the pic- 
ture will be clouded by a Federal Power 
Commission decision to give the site to 
the Idaho Power Co., which undoubted- 
iy would throw the issue into the courts. 

We in this country often enjoy the 
comforting belief that the resources 
which God has bestowed upon us are 
limitless. Under the pressures of the 
moment we often feel we can afford to 
waste much of our abundance. But if 
our population and our standard of liv- 
ing continue to increase at the present 
rate, the day is not far off when we shall 
need every bit of productive resources 
which we have. 

The great issue at stake —the issue 
which will be decided by our action or 
inaction on this proposal—is conserva- 
tion of our water resources. Acting 
wisely, we shall earn the praise—as fail- 
ing to act we shall deserve the blame—of 
future generations. 

We must not sacrifice the resource 
potential of a high Hells Canyon Dam. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I know 
the House is interested in hearing both 
sides of this question, so I ask unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon be extended an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes, and then I will ask 
her to yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Does the 
gentlewoman wish additional time as re- 
quested by the gentleman from Idaho? 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Les, Mr. 
Speaker. 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


I have a special order and I have not 
been consulted. I am objecting. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair wishes to state that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA] is en- 
titled to recognition at this time. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, may I ad- 
dress an inquiry? 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the regular order, and I make a point 
of order against any further inquiry. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] has 
been recognized under a special order 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes immediately following 
the conclusion of any other special or- 
ders today. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the regular order, and I object. The 
gentleman can make his request later. 
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NEW HOUSING AUTHORITY BONDS 
AND PUBLIC HOUSING FOR THE 
AGED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] is 
recognized. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my purpose in addressing the House at 
this time is to comment on an article by 
John S. Linen, vice president of the 
Chase National Bank of the city of New 
York, which originally appeared in the 
American Banker of December 16, 1954, 
and which now is being distributed in 
pamphlet form by the Chase National 
Bank to investors and financial institu- 
tions throughout the Nation. 

As reflecting the new outlook on public 
housing in circles of conservative 
thought and in the sources of the wealth 
of the country, the article written by 
the vice president of one of the largest 
banks in the United States and widely 
circulated by that bank should prove of 
great interest to the Members of this 
body. It is possible that some Members 
have not seen this article by Mr. Linen. 
If so, I am confident they will appre- 
ciate my bringing it to their attention. 

But first, Mr. Speaker, I feel moved 
to compliment the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Idaho [ Mrs. Prost] and the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Oregon 
Mrs. GREEN] on the addresses they made 
immediately preceding my remarks, 
They were outstanding in convincing 
content and eloquently forceful delivery. 
The gentlewoman from Oregon, whose 
reputation had preceded her arrival in 
the Halls of Congress, I understand was 
making her maiden speech in the well 
of the House. She understood so thor- 
oughly her subject, and handled herself 
so masterfully in debate, more than jus- 
tifying the reputation that had preceded 
her, that I would have wished to agree 
to a further extension of her time that 
the colloguy with the distinguished 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Bunce] 
might have been continued. My reason 
for objecting was solely that the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, of which 
I am a member, has scheduled a public 
hearing on a most important measure 
and which I feel it my duty to attend. 
It was a matter of not having time avail- 
able. I trust the gentleman from Idaho 
will understand my situation and that 
the time which by unanimous consent 
now has been granted him, following my 
remarks, will afford him ample oppor- 
_ tunity to present his views in opposition 
to those so ably presented by Mrs. Prost 
and Mrs. GREEN. 


HOUSING FOR THE AGED 


Mr. Speaker, some weeks ago in ad- 
dressing the House I stressed the demand 
for housing for our senior citizens, men 
and women of 65 and past who are living 
on limited means supplied by small re- 
tirement payments. In this connection 
I urged the prompt enactment of a meas- 
ure I had introduced with 12 cosponsors, 
11 of them members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, to provide public 
housing especially constructed for these 
elder citizens and within their financial 
means. I am glad to know from Mr. 
Linen’s scholarly article that such pro- 
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posal impliedly would have the endorse- 
ment of the great bank of which he is 
vice president. Mr. Linen says: 


If slums of objectionable character are to 
be cleared, and in the public interest as well 
as for humane reasons they should be, other 
homes must be found. In most cases the 
new public housing projects under the low- 
rent program have provided the only answer. 
A greatly improved environment for low- 
income families from the standpoint of 
health, public morals, and self-respect has 
been provided by this program. It should 
result in a more healthy, self-reliant, and 
responsible citizenry. 

Changes in the structure of our population 
have occurred which present problems, par- 
ticularly in our larger population centers. 
With many individuals being retired at the 
age of 65 and therefore having to exist on a 
substantially reduced income, it is interesting 
to note that the proportion of persons over 
65 years of age comprised under 3 percent of 
the population in 1850, but was 8 percent 
of the population in 1950. 

Thus, the purpose served by the low-rent 
housing program meets a variety of needs 
and deals with different segments of our 
population groups in constructive and useful 
ways. 


Mr. Linen’s article, in full, follows: 
New Hovusins AUTHORITY BONDS 


(By John S. Linen, vice president, the Chase 
National Bank, of the city of New York) 
Unrealistic indeed would be the man, who, 

after examining with any understanding, the 
living conditions in the slum or poorer dis- 
tricts in most of our larger cities, would 
contend that housing facilities do not need 
substantial improvement. 

There is involved far more than a desir- 
able betterment for general social and wel- 
fare purposes. Public health which quite 
directly concerns our body politic, is clearly 
threatened by the absence of sanitary per- 
cautions; contagious diseases and avoidable 
illnesses are fostered by conditions prevail- 
ing in some of these areas. 

Public safety is also endangered by the old 
and diplapidated buildings creating serious 
fire hazards as well as being a menace to 
proper moral and social standards and 
concepts. 

To attempt to deal with these conditions, 
the original United States Housing Act was 
passed by Congress in 1937. It established 
a national policy of promoting the general 
welfare of the Nation by employing Federal 
funds and credit to assist the States and 
their political subdivisions in the elimina- 
tion of unsafe and insanitary living condi- 
tions and to provide decent, safe, and sani- 
tary housing for families of low income. 
The Housing Act of 1949 authorized a large 
expansion of the foregoing program. To 
carry out the provisions of the act, the Con- 
gress created the United States Housing Au- 
thority as a permanent corporate instru- 
mentality of the Federal Government, the 
powers, functions, and duties of which are 
now administered by the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, an agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This agency performs many im- 
portant services in assisting local housing 
agencies in their project planning, financing, 
construction, ad operation. 

Local housing agencies are public bodies 
organized by cities and other appropriate 
subdivisions under authority granted by the 
legislatures of 43 of our States and also by 
Congress for the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. Such authorities or agencies are 
empowered and required to meet the many 
statutory provisions of the act in order to 
obtain from the Public Housing Administra- 
tion the annual contributions and financial 
assistance provided for in the Housing Act, 
as amended. 
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FEDERAL OBLIGATION z * 


Bonds issued by local agencies constitu 
obligations of such agencies. Most signifi- 
cant, perhaps, in considering the investment 
merits of new Housing Authority bonds is 
the obligation of the Federal Government 
to provide annually moneys sufficient in 
amount, together with funds of the local 
agencies available for such purpose, to pay 
principal and interest on all bonds issued 
by local housing authorities or agencies. 
This is in spite of the success or lack of 
success in the operation of the project 
against which new Housing Authority bonds 
are oustanding. 

The amended legislation now completely 
eliminates the conditions to which payment 
of Federal contributions were subject under 
the provisions of the original Housing Act 
of 1937, which conditions applied on previ- 
ously issued series A and B housing bonds. 
The commitment of the United States 
through its agency, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, is now unconditional. 

The Federal Government's obligation to 
make the required funds available was con- 
firmed in an opinion rendered by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States to the 
President dated May 15, 1953, which stated 
in part: “In summary, I am of the view 
that: * * * A contract to pay annual con- 
tributions entered into by the PHA (Public 
Housing Administration) in conformance 
with the provisions of the act (United States 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended) is valid 
and binding upon the United States, and 
that the faith of the United States has been 
solemnly pledged to the payment of such 
contributions in the same terms its faith has 
been pledged to the payment of its interest- 
bearing obligations. 

New Housing Authority bonds made their 
initial appearance in the investment market 
in July of 1951. Since that time, or in a pe- 
riod of a little over 3 years, approximately 
81½ billion of new Housing Authority bonds 
have found their way into investment 
channels. 

LACK OF UNDERSTANDING 


The introduction of new Housing Author- 
ity bonds to investors has not been without 
disappointments and difficulties. Despite 
the fact that these bonds are in effect obliga- 
tions of the United States, they have been 
plagued by a lack of public understanding 
and a broad investor prejudice. It would 
have been much simpler in the public mind 
if it could have Been said that the obligations 
of the local Housing Authorities were 
“guaranteed” by the United States Govern- 
ment. This, however, would not have been 
an accurate statement, even though the ef- 
fect were the same. 

Because the Federal Government's com- 
mitment was through a Federal agency, (the 
PHA) even though direct, it required a suf- 
ficiently involved explanatory statement 
which discouraged ready acceptance by the 
public. 

Investor prejudice if widely held can be a 
real market factor, whether or not such prej- 
udice is well founded. Institutional and the 
larger individual investors who are interested 
in tax-exempt issues rather generally are 
strong advocates of the private-enterprise 
system. In the initial stages, before the need 
to remove and improve slum conditions was 
as well understood and accepted as it is to- 
day, many public-housing projects were con- 
sidered unnecessary and in conflict with this 
concept. 

PRICING 

While all of the bonds issued by the various 
local housing agencies are identically secured, 
it has been found necessary by underwriting 
groups, in pricing the bonds for sale, to place 
selected issues in different price groups. Be- 
cause bonds issued in some States and local 
housing agencies of the Territories and pos- 
sessions above mentioned are exempt from 
State and local taxes as well as Federal in- 
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come taxes, where this local exemption is of 
special value, the bonds are priced to reflect 
this. Such advantage applies principally in 
the States where a high millage tax is levied 
on personal property or where a State in- 
come tax is present. A notable instance is 
the State of Pennsylvania. The status of 
bonds as a legal investment for trust ac- 
counts and savings banks in certain States 
is another factor which is given considera- 
tion. 

In theory all of the remaining issues of 
new Housing Authority bonds should be of- 
fered at a price scale which shows no vari- 
ance between issues. There are two factors 
which interfere with this procedure. One is 
investor prejudice which shows a preference 
for well known names, and issues offering 
sizable or round blocks in each maturity. 
The other is the fact that the bonds are 
purchased at public competitive sale. Be- 
cause of competition all factors that affect 
the price at which the bonds can be re- 
offered must be carefully weighed by the 
bidders. This includes investor preferences 
and prejudices. If the investor will pay 
more, the bidder can bid more, and the re- 
sult of these considerations is shown in the 
different offering scales applying to the re- 
spective issues. The placing of specific issues 
in various groups reflects the judgment of 
the underwriter regarding the preferences 
the ultimate investor will show in consider- 
ing the purchase of such bonds. Time proves 
the underwriter right or wrong in such judg- 
ment. 

For those understanding the pricing of 
these bonds the above discussion will appear 
to be unnecessarily elementary. 

The comment is made because there are 
still many investors who believe that the 
price differences shown in the various price 
groups are due to some basic factors, not 
fully understood by them, which make such 
bonds in the higher priced groups better 
secured obligations and therefore a safer 
investment, 

FINANCING PROCEDURE 


There are three steps in financing the cap- 
ital costs of low-rent housing projects. First, 
the Public Housing Administration makes 
direct loans in the preliminary stages to the 
local authorities. Second, the local authori- 
ties sell temporary notes at public sale when 
the amount required warrants going to the 
public market and the PHA is reimbursed 
accordingly. ‘These temporary notes may 
be refunded with similar notes several times 
in certain instances before the third step 
occurs. Third, when the project is ap- 
proaching completion long-term bonds are 
sold and the proceeds are applied to the 
payment of the notes and construction costs. 

During the past fiscal year temporary notes 
in the hands of the public showed a net 
increase of $374 million and long-term bonds 
a net increase of $336 million or a total in- 
crease of $710 million. The total amounts 
outstanding as of June 30, 1954, were: 


Temporary notes =- $1,093, 202,971 
New Housing Authority 

Bonds — 1,335, 750, 613 

Ne ~ 2,428, 958, 584 


The placing of additional obligations in 
the amount of $710 million in the hands of 
private investors during the past year, re- 
sulted in paying off advances and loans made 
by the PHA to local authorities of approxi- 
mately $410 million. This in turn reduced 
the advance by the United States Tr 
to the PHA, thus making funds ayailable for 
curtailment in the national debt. 

The cost of temporary note financing is, 
of course, related to the money situation, 
Beyond this, however, there has been an im- 
proved and broader demand for such notes 
during the past year as evidenced by a de- 
cline in the interest rate from 1.965 percent 
on July 7, 1953, to 0.669 percent on June 15, 
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1954. The most recent sale on December 7, 
1954, produced an overall average rate of 
0.693 percent, 

INTEREST TREND 

This favorable rate on the notes makes it 
clearly advantageous to sell notes to the 
public rather than borrow from the PHA 
which must pay interest to the Treasury at 
the Federal going rate which averaged about 
2% percent last year. 

The sale of local Housing Authority bonds 
has also shown a favorable downward trend 
in interest cost during the past year. It 
should be noted that in the schedule below 
the issues sold in 1953 had the last maturities 
averaging 30 years as compared with 38.5 
years or slightly longer, for the issues sold in 
1954. Therefore, the reduction in the aver- 
age interest rate is even greater than is 
shown when adjustment is made for the 
longer maturities. 


Recent sales of new Housing Authority bonds 


Average 
Total sold interest 
rate 
Percent 
$125, 210, 000 2. 
121, 225, 000 2.471 
119, 000, 000 338 
119, 210, 000 2.273 
» 000 2.333 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


The commitment of the PHA under the 
annual contributions contract, under which 
payments started in 1941, has been showing 
substantial increase during the past 3 years 
in view of the stepped-up construction pro- 
gram. Actual contributions over the past 14 
years have totaled $160,716,647 which, how- 
ever, was slightly less than half the maxi- 
mum contributions for which the PHA was 
liable. The difference represents project 
earnings (rents less current operating ex- 
pense). 

The result of expenditures for public hous- 
ing purposes was reported at Senator BYRD'S 
request last summer. A total of 372,005 
housing units under the low-rent housing 
program were constructed or are under con- 
struction. On July 1, 1954 there were 35,329 
additional units authorized for completion 
on which construction has not yet started. 

The maturity arrangement on the new 
Housing Authority bonds has from the be- 
ginning provided for level debt service. 
Thus, the total required for interest pay- 
ments and principal retirement remains ap- 
proximately the same each year. The annual 
cumulative total for debt service at the end 
of the 1953-54 fiscal year was something 
over $60 million for all of the 443 different 
issues of bonds sold to the public by the 
various local housing authorities up to that 
time. While this represents a substantial 
charge the actual amount of annual contri- 
butions paid was slightly under $45 million, 
the balance being provided from the net 
earnings of the projects. There were various 
other costs, such as interest on temporary 
notes and operating charges of the PHA 
agency and other miscellaneous expendi- 
tures. 


INVESTOR INTEREST 

It is, I believe, appropriate to observe that 
a consistent effort on the part of under- 
writers to better educate the public generally 
regarding these new Housing Authority 
bonds has brought about a much broader 
investment interest in those obligations. Be- 
cause this broader demand for housing bonds 
has developed a far more active and de- 
pendable secondary market for the bonds, 
commercial banks, which require as a mat- 
ter of policy a high degree of marketability 
in the major portion of their purchases for 
portfolio account, have been more disposed 
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to acquire these bonds for their investment 
accounts. 

Equally important in creating this broader 
interest and more active secondary market, 
has been the participation by some of the 
larger commercial banks as underwriters and 
dealers in these bonds, They have aided 
greatly in the educational program and their 
sponsorship of these bonds has carried much 
weight with a multitude of other banking in- 
stitutions and with many other investors. In 
addition their own investment interest, in- 
creased substantially by their ability to un- 
derwrite and deal in such bonds, has con- 
tributed most helpfully in establishing a 
better market reception for new issues and 
a broader market generally. 

The effect of the broader market has been 
of value not only in the sale of new Housing 
Authority bonds, but in the sale of tem- 
porary notes as well. As the notes are an in- 
tegral part of the financing program of the 
housing projects, at least brief attention to 
them seems in order as we examine the over- 
all program. 


NEW YORK CITY NEEDS 


In addition to the efforts of the Public 
Housing Administration, there are other pub- 
lic agencies that have also contributed to 
giving relief in this field. In New York City, 
for instance, the New York City Housing Au- 
thority has charge of constructing and man- 
aging projects financed through the local 
housing authority with Federal assistance 
(PHA) of which there are 19,682 apartments 
or units completed, New York State financed 
projects of which there are 23,297 completed, 
and New York City Housing Authority 
financed projects (guaranteed by New York 
City), with 22,644 apartments completed. 

The need in New York City has been and 
still is serious for better housing conditions. 
A visit to some of these projects competently 
handled by the New York City Housing Au- 
thority is convincing evidence indeed of not 
only the better living conditions, but of the 
foresight in planning which is a part of such 
program. There are included in this plan 
modern sanitary conditions, outdoor recrea- 
tion areas in many cases, child care and play 
facilities with the cooperation of the Hud- 
son Guild, room for leisure-time activities 
with work benches, etc., in the basement for 
adults, cooperative laundry facilities, and 
in some cases medical care and examination 
centers. 

SERVING VITAL NEED 


The suspicion unquestionably still lingers 
in regard to some projects as to whether 
political considerations may not have been 
given as much weight as other factors when 
approval was given. Whether or not this 
suspicion is warranted, experience has dem- 
onstrated that the large majority of such 
projects are serving a vital need. Slum 
conditions in certain areas have been de- 
plorable and ul; they promote evil 
ways and delinquency. The effect of sub- 
stantially improving the character of liy- 
ing and sanitary conditions will almost cer- 
tainly reduce welfare, hospital, health, and 
fire departments and police costs. If slums 
of objectionable character are to be cleared, 
and in the public interest as well as for 
humane reasons they should be, other homes 
must be found. In most cases the new public 
housing projects under the low-rent pro- 
gram have provided the only answer. A 
greatly improved environment for low-in- 
come families from the standpoint of health, 
public morals, and self respect has been 
provided by this program. It should result 
in a more healthy, self reliant, and respon- 
sible citizenry. 


GROUPS SERVED 


Changes in the structure of our popula- 
tion have occurred which present pro 
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exist on a substantially reduced Income, it 
is interesting to note that the proportion 
of persons over 65 years of age comprised 
under 3 percent of the population in 1850, 
but was 8 percent of the population in 
1950. 

Thus, the purpose served by the low-rent 
housing program meets a variety of needs 
and deals with different segments of our 
population groups in constructive and use- 
ful ways. Veterans returned from service 
duty and beginning their civilian lives or 
returning to it with family responsibilities, 
are given preferential consideration. That 
they avail themselves of this privilege is 
illustrated by the fact that in many cases 
they represent over 75 percent of the occu- 
pants in these housing projects. A study 
has shown that approximately 16 percent 
of the projects under the management of 
the New York City Housing Authority, rep- 
resents the very low-income group including 
families receiving welfare assistance. About 
5 percent of the occupants are made up 
of the older residents including the pension 
and retirement group. 


BENEFITS IMPRESSIVE 


In the development of these housing proj- 
ects not only has progress been made in the 
replacement and improvement of home fa- 
cilities, but the results provide far more 
healthy environments which combine both 
sanitary and safety factors. 

In addition to the physical advantages 
there is a corresponding benefit from the 
improved surroundings which should be fa- 
vorably reflected in the character and lives 
of the children as well as the self-respect 
and, in some cases, rehabilitation of adults 
as well. We may all be happy and take 
satisfaction in these accomplishments, 


HELLS CANYON DAM 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
entation of the Hells Canyon bills catches 
me somewhat unprepared. I had under- 
stood for some weeks that the bills were 
to be introduced, but of course I did not 
know the exact date. 

For the further information of the 
House, I believe that we should know 
a little bit about just what the Hells 
Canyon project entails, particularly in- 
sofar as it affects the irrigated acreages 
upstream; that is, the irrigated acreages 
of Idaho and of eastern Oregon, 

The Federal Government, and of 
course all private individuals who de- 
pend upon water that is stored in the 
irrigation dams, depend upon that water 
to irrigate their crops to grow the agri- 
cultural products which have made 
southern Idaho and eastern Oregon 
great agricultural producers. All of 
those people, including the Federal Gov- 
ernment, due to its investment through 
the Bureau of Reclamation, are seriously 
concerned about what happens to the 
water rights in those areas. 

The gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
METCALF] stated that perhaps the water 
laws in Idaho are different from those 
in Montana. I doubt that there is much 
difference, but even though there were, 
once this project is constructed and the 
Federal Government decides it needs 
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water from upstream to operate this 
project, any subsequent Congress can 
require the release of those waters from 
these great irrigated acreages upstream 
in order to run this powerplant, and the 
laws of the State of Montana, or Idaho, 
or any other State of the Union would 
not be called into being at all. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is the 
gentleman familiar with the Reclama- 
tion Act passed by the Congress which 
provides that the Secretary of the In- 
terior or anyone constructing dams pur- 
suant to the Reclamation Act is required 
to comply with State law? 

Mr. BUDGE. Iam very familiar with 
section 8 of the Reclamation Act. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does not 
that apply in the State of Idaho as well 
as the rest of the Nation? 

Mr. BUDGE. It most certainly does. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I should 
like to ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BUDGE. I wish to answer the 
gentleman’s first question. This or the 
next or any other Congress can change 
section 8 of the Reclamation Act or any 
other Federal law. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. BUDGE. Not at this point; I 
want to answer the gentleman’s inquiry. 

This whole controversy arose during 
the regime of that great engineer, news- 
paperman by profession, Mr. Michael 
Straus, then Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. Mr. Straus put out a 
manual in the name of the Reclamation 
Bureau and in that manual this is what 
the Bureau of Reclamation said about 
section 8 of the Reclamation Act: 

The section is purely directory; it is not 
mandatory, and the Federal Government 


owns all of the unappropriated waters in the 
West. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield at this 
point? 

Mr. BUDGE. I decline to yield, Mr. 
Speaker, and I would very much prefer 
if the gentleman would permit me to 
follow along on my brief statement. 
After all, the gentleman’s side has had 
about an hour. I should be permitted 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BUDGE. I want to complete 
what Mr. Straus and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation printed in their manual: That 
in spite of section 8 of the Reclamation 
Act the Federal Government is the owner 
of all unappropriated waters in the 
streams of the West, and that the Fed- 
eral Government need not comply with 
the water laws of Colorado, Montana, 
Idaho, or any other Western State. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is the gen- 
tleman familiar with the Supreme Court 
decision in the case of Nebraska against 
Wyoming and Colorado under section 8 
of the Reclamation Act and the conten- 
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tions set forth in the pamphlet to which 
the gentleman referred were called to 
the attention of the Supreme Court and 
they very definitely and with certainty 
held that the Secretary of the Interior 
and any agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment operating under the Reclamation 
Act were bound by section 8 of the act. 
Is the gentleman familiar with that de- 
cision? 

Mr. BUDGE. Let me answer the gen- 
tleman’s questions one at a time. I 
have previously referred to an opinion 
prepared for me by the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Con- 
gress. The opinion in my belief con- 
tains every applicable decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
this question including the case to which 
the gentleman has just referred. In 
their opinion which, I believe, comprises 
some 32 pages and which should contain 
every applicable decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, this is what 
they say. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Quoting 
from what opinion? 

Mr. BUDGE. This is an opinion ad- 
dressed to me by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress, 
written by Mr. Frank B. Horne. I 
should be happy to furnish the gentle- 
man with a copy. This is what is said 
on page 10: 

This brings us to the main question un- 
derlying this whole problem which, as we 
see it, can be stated bluntly as follows: In 
the event after the authorization and con- 
struction of the Hell’s Canyon Division there 
is insufficient downstream flow for its op- 
eration could the Congress in the exercise of 
its constitutional powers require release of 
the waters from above and thus curtail bene- 
ficial use under applicable State and other 
laws in this upper area? Based on appli- 


cable court decisions the answer is in the 
affirmative. 


I submit to the gentlemen, that com- 
ing from the arid Western States, as. 
they do, they should pay a great deal 
of attention to the problem which we 
are discussing here this afternoon. Any 
time a commitment is made downstream 
from your irrigated acreage, you are 
placing your State in jeopardy of having 
the Federal Government through a suc- 
ceeding Congress come in and say: We 
are going to override your water rights; 
we are going to require the delivery of 
water downstream in order to operate 
our powerplant. 

I am not going to permit my congres- 
sional district to be placed in that posi- 
tion, if I can help it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The 
matter the gentleman quotes from came, 
as he says, from an opinion of the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress? 

Mr. BUDGE. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Did they 
include in that the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the case of the State of Ne- 
braska against the State of Wyoming in 
which the State of Colorado was inter- 
pleaded? 

Mr. BUDGE. It is my impression that 
that decision is discussed in the opinion. 
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I do not want to guarantee that but the 
Library of Congress said it had included 
all applicable court decisions. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. For the 
benefit of the gentleman, I may state 
that as Attorney General of the State of 
Colorado I was involved in that lawsuit, 
representing the great State of Colorado. 
When the Department of the Interior 
through the Department of Justice made 
such a claim, it was filed as a part of the 
pleadings in that case. When it finally 
reached the Supreme Court of the United 
States they spelled out in no uncertain 
terms that the Reclamation Act, under 
section 8 that the gentleman refers to, 
requires the Secretary of the Interior or 
any other Government agency that files 
an appropriation to comply with the 
State law. They spelled that out in no 
uncertain terms and I would suggest to 
the gentleman, if there is any doubt in 
his mind that he read that decision. 

I also would direct his attention to the 
fact that probably the State of Idaho 
like all the Western States has in its con- 
stitution that the first use of water shall 
be for domestic purposes, second irriga- 
tion, and third manufacturing, which is 
that of power. Under the interpretation 
as given throughout the entire West and 
substantiated by the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Nebraska against Wyoming 
case, there is no question in my mind but 
what the building of this dam or any 
other dam does not deprive the State or 
the water users of their water rights con- 
trary to their own State constitution and 
their own State laws. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that I may answer the gentlemen fully, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
an additional 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Regardless of the le- 
galistic arguments and the decisions of 
the Supreme Court would it not result, 
as a matter of fact, in about the follow- 
ing situation, if the Federal Government 
actually did deprive the downstream 
people of their rights: By the time they 
got through enforcing their rights in the 
courts, their farms would not only be 
dried up but they themselves would be 
bankrupt? 

Mr. BUDGE. I thank the gentleman 
from California for that observation. I 
recall that his State just recently went 
through that experience exactly. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to proceed 
further in answer to the statements of 
the gentleman from Colorado. The 
Bureau of Reclamation in following sec- 
tion 8 of the Reclamation Act has, so far 
as I know, in the past in every instance 
complied with the State laws relative to 
the appropriation and use of water; but 
we should bear in mind that the Bureau 
of Reclamation also, to the best of my 
knowledge, in times past has never built 
an irrigation project below the area to 


be irrigated. 
Just who dreamed up the idea that 
you could run the water uphill in this 
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instance I do not know. The Bureau of 
Reclamation has always built its dams 
upstream where it impounds the water, 
changes the normal gravitating flow of 
the water, and diverts it to the areas to 
be irrigated. In this instance, the dam 
is being built some 200 miles below any 
potential irrigated areas. Now, that, of 
course, presents a different problem than 
any with which we have ever been con- 
fronted in the operation of the Reclama- 
tion Act. 

As the gentleman from Colorado well 
knows, this Congress or any subsequent 
Congress can entirely delete section 8, 
should they so desire. 

Now, I wish to quote again from this 
opinion from the Library of Congress, 
and I shall be happy to make a copy 
available to any Member of the Congress 
who is interested. This is what the 
opinion says on page 4 in the discussion 
on water rights. Incidentally, Iam put- 
ting this section that I am reading from 
in the Recorp, and it will appear to- 
morrow. 

Such protection, as we have heretofore 
indicated, is not absolute and cannot be 
absolute because of the constitutional powers 
of Congress that are involved. In view of 
past decisions of the Supreme Court, a con- 
stitutional amendment would be required to 
divest the Congress of its power and vest 
complete control of these water resources of 
navigable rivers in the States. 


In other words, until the people of the 
United States amend the Constitution of 
the United States there is absolutly no 
safeguard that you can putin these Hells 
Canyon bills which will protect the up- 
stream users. 

Now, that is the objection of the peo- 
ple of southern Idaho. 

Now, let us follow the thinking of the 
gentleman from Colorado to a further 
conclusion. If it were true that the 
Federal Government could not build this 
project until it secured a permit from the 
State of Idaho, then would it not be 
logical to defer consideration of the 
project until such time as the State of 
Idaho has given the Federal Govern- 
ment that water right? Thus far, the 
State of Idaho certainly has not done so, 
and, so far as I know, is not about to do 
so. Why, then, should we be discussing 
this project when none of us know the 
answers to two very important questions. 
First: Is the water legally there, under 
the theory advanced by the gentleman 
from Colorado? Then, of course, the 
second question: Will it be there physi- 
cally after the complete upstream de- 
velopment will have occurred, and which 
development the proponents of this bill 
maintain they are protecting? 

I have heard the thought expressed 
around the country about this being 
solely a public versus private power fight. 
That is far from the whole story. We 
might all have our opinions on that, but 
the crux is whether you are going to 
place in jeopardy the present and the 
future water rights of a great agricul- 
tural area of this Nation, the major por- 
tion of which lies in my congressional 
district. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 
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Mr. METCALF. There are going to be 
some dams built either by the Idaho 
Power Co. or by the Federal Government; 
is that not right? 

Mr. BUDGE. I certainly assume that 
that is correct. 

Mr. METCALF. If the private power 
companies build the dams, where is the 
protection for those people that you say 
are jeopardized by this legislation? 

Mr. BUDGE. Well, now, I would take 
exception to the gentleman’s statement 
that I am an apostle of the private power 
companies. I have no financial or any 
other interest in any power company, 

Mr. METCALF. I will change that to 
“proponent.” 

Mr. BUDGE. I would not even agree 
to become a proponent. But now, this is 
the difference, if the gentleman will let 
me explain to him. 

Mr. METCALF. I have been waiting 
patiently for this explanation. 

Mr, BUDGE. The gentleman is going 
to get it. The water right which is given 
by the State of Idaho to the Idaho Power 
Co. to construct these dams has in it, as 
do all recent water rights obtained by the 
Idaho Power Co., the direct statement 
that any right therein granted shall for- 
ever be subservient to upstream appro- 
priation and use under the laws of the 
State of Idaho. 

Now, you cannot do that same thing 
with the Federal Government, because 
the Federal Government under the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States will have a paramount right. 
Once this Congress says that this project 
is for navigation, flood control, or prob- 
ably for the generation of hydroelectric 
power, which is its chief purpose—once 
you have done that in this Congress, you 
have conferred upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment a paramount right to all the 
waters on that drainage. 

Mag METCALF, Unappropriated wa- 
rs. 

Mr. BUDGE. No, I do not agree that 
it is limited to the water which is unap- 
propriated. That, however, is the dif- 
ference so far as the upstream users are 
concerned between the private develop- 
ment and development by the Federal 
Government. We can protect ourselves 
in Idaho against the Idaho Power Co. 
We can protect ourselves against the 
citizens of our State or of any other 
State. But once you bring in the Fed- 
eral Government, with its paramount 
rights, then the future development of 
my State and very possibly such present 
development as it has achieved is in 
serious jeopardy. I submit that the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. METCALF] 
and the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Rocers] had best be careful that the 
same thing does not happen in their 
States when the Federal Government 
comes along and wants to build a project 
far below your irrigated acreages. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman know how long the reclama- 
tion law has been on the statute books? 

Mr. BUDGE. The Reclamation Act 
was passed in 1902. 


Mr. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. More than 
50 years? 

Mr. BUDGE. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. During 
that period of time, Congress has not 
seen fit to change the laws of the States 
of Idaho, Colorado, Montana, or Wyo- 
ming, has it? 

Mr. BUDGE. I also know that during 
the last 52 years the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has never attempted to build nor has 
it built a dam below the areas to be irri- 
gated. That presents an entirely differ- 
ent situation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. BUDGE. I want to answer the 
gentleman’s question before he asks me 
another. As I say, this is the first in- 
stance in the 52-year history of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation where they have 
drawn up plans to build a gigantic 
structure with a gigantic lake away down 
the river from the areas to be irrigated. 
That of itself poses a new question. I 
also know that if this project is built, 
that then at any time the Congress of the 
United States decides that it does not 
want to comply with State law as to the 
appropriation and use of water, it does 
not have to do so. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Can the 
gentleman point to any time when the 
Federal Government has, by court deci- 
sion, been granted the right to invade 
State laws as applied to water rights? 

Mr. BUDGE. I recall that in two 
successive sessions of the Congress we 
were forced to put a rider on an appro- 
priation bill, and the House passed it 
overwhelmingly, to protect some irriga- 
tors down in California, I think perhaps 
some of the California Members might 
be able to answer the gentleman a little 
better on that; but I recall that happen- 
ing in two successive Congresses. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What I 
was asking was whether there were any 
Supreme Court decisions which have 
said that the Federal Government has 
the right to override the State laws. 

Mr. BUDGE. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I shall deliver personally to 
him a copy of the Library of Congress 
brief. I have stated the conclusions 
which have been reached therein. I 
know that both of us have the fullest 
confidence in the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, and 
I shall state unqualifiedly to the gentle- 
man that that was the conclusion 
reached in that opinion to which I have 
referred. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Bunce] has again expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman's 


time be extended an additional 5 min- 
utes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ; 
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Mr. BUDGE. Iyield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. On the point of inter- 
ference of the Congress of the United 
States with the rights of States with re- 
spect to water, this Congress in passing 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act forced 
the State of California to limit its right- 
ful use of waters in the Colorado River 
to 4.4 million acre-feet a year. At the 
present time, with respect to the situa- 
tion as to the law and the courts, the 
Bureau of Reclamation is holding two 
interpretations of the Colorado compact 
with respect to the allocation of water 
rights among the seven Western States 
which is before the court itself for deci- 
sion at the present moment. So nat- 
urally there can be no assurance that the 
Bureau of Reclamation might do any- 
thing but make its own interpretations 
of the law and persist therein to the very 
great detriment of those people who are 
standing behind and guarding the waters 
in their own ditch, as the gentleman 
from Idaho is so ably doing today. 

Mr. BUDGE. I think the gentleman 
is absolutely correct. Of course, the 
manual published by the Bureau of Re- 
clamation under the dictatorship of 
Michael W. Straus specifically stated 
that the Federal Government was the 
owner of all unappropriated waters in 
the nonnavigable streams of the arid 
West, and note that that is “nonnaviga- 
ble.” They assumed that they were the 
owners of all the navigable streams. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
specifically held that the Snake River, on 
which this project is to be built, is a 
navigable stream, and that every drop 
of water that flows into it becomes a 
part of that same navigable stream. So 
the Bureau of Reclamation by its own 
publication says that the State water 
laws do not mean anything, that if the 
Federal Government wants to move in 
they can move in. That was the philos- 
ophy of Michael W. Straus during his 
administration of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and may be a recurring philoso- 
phy. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I am sorry 
that the gentleman from California saw 
fit to bring this California self-limitation 
act into this discussion, but since he did 
I think it might be well to point out to 
the House that while California limited 
itself to the use of 4,400,000 acre-feet of 
water from the main stream of the Colo- 
rado River, they are now by their own 
admission using 5,316,000 acre-feet from 
the Colorado River, and we do not know 
where it is going to go from there. We 
are in the Supreme Court trying to keep 
them from taking the last drop of water 
from that stream. 

Mr. BUDGE. I very much appreciate 
the remarks of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona because they point up to me another 
very significant problem which will arise 
if this dam is ever constructed, and that 
is that from a practical standpoint if 
the Government ever builds that gigantic 
dam and has this investment down 
there totaling nearly half a billion dol- 
lars, with the transmission lines neces- 


Mr. 


. sary to get the power away from it, if the 
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Federal Government ever puts that kind 
of an investment in that canyon I am 
satisfied that the two Members of this 
House allotted to the State of Idaho 
would have a very difficult time attempt- 
ing to secure diversion of any additional 
water upstream. When that Federal in- 
vestment to produce those kilowatts be- 
comes a reality, I can well imagine that 
same Federal Government taking, to put 
it mildly, a dim view of further appro- 
priation of water upstream. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. BUDGE. I want to make one 
further observation. 

During the hearings on the Hells Can- 
yon bill some 4 years ago, which were 
held before the House Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, my recol- 
lection is there were some 21 members 
on that committee. Twelve members 
were of the present majority party and 
nine members of the present minority 
party, and after extensive hearings the 
committee unanimously refused to vote 
out the Hells Canyon project. 

One strange thing happened in those 
hearings. The Bureau of Reclamation 
insisted that provisions had been made 
for all possible upstream development, 
but in their power studies down at the 
site of this dam, the Bonneville Power 
Administration in computing the amount 
of water which would be there to turn 
the turbines to generate the kilowatts to 
sell to pay for the project allowed for 
the diversion of only enough water to 
irrigate 192,000 acres upstream. That, 
strangely enough, is the exact acreage of 
the Mountain Home project which the 
Bureau of Reclamation wants to irri- 
gate, and which I would like to see irri- 
gated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Idaho? 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have been try- 
ing to inject myself into this—I hope the 
gentleman will assure me that he will 
yield to me for a couple of questions 
before he has completed his statement. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. BUDGE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUDGE. In making that compu- 
tation of the amount of new acreage, the 
Bonneville Power Administration did 
not even take into consideration the 
Bureau of Reclamation projects which 
they presently have under construction 
on that river, nor did they anywhere 
near sufficiently provide for the private 
development which has occurred. Since 
the studies upon which this bill is based 
were completed, not 192,000 acres over a 
50-year period as was set forth in the 
Bureau plan, but approximately 225,000 
acres of new land have already been put 
in—not in 50 years but in the period be- 
tween 1948 and 1954, and not a drop of 
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water has yet gone on the Mountain 
Home project. 

I know that this water-rights ques- 
tion is a serious one to every Member of 
the Congress from the West. It has not 
in the past been sufficiently pointed up, 
and it is my sincere hope that the col- 
loquy and the frank discussion which we 
have had here this afternoon will point 
up the issues which are involved and 
indicate to us the proper course which 
we should pursue. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time for the purpose of congratulat- 
ing the gentleman from Idaho on the 
very fine presentation that he has made 
of this problem. It shows that he has 
studied it and knows whereof he speaks. 
He has asked for aid from the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service which is certain- 
ly commendable, and he has pointed up 
the real issues involved in this problem. 

Some of the remarks made about this 
administration with regard to its policy 
on public and private power are very 
wide of the mark. Repeatedly the Presi- 
dent and this administration have made 
it abundantly clear that they will do 
nothing to interfere with either private 
or public power. They have said that 
on the one hand they are not going to 
drive private-power companies out of 
business, and on the other hand that they 
are going to foster all proper public 
power developments. They have made 
it clear that they are not going to turn 
over the power development of this great 
country entirely to private interests nor 
are they going to say that it shall al- 
ways be done with Federal funds. There 
is a proper sphere for each. The posi- 
tion of this administration on the ap- 
propriate role of public and private 
power, working in cooperation is a very 
clear position which should commend it- 
self to the people of this country, and I 
believe it does so commend itself to 
them. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. The point I want to 
call to the attention of the gentleman 
from Idaho is that before the dire con- 
sequences which he predicted would 
happen to the people who have upstream 
irrigation facilities in his district, before 
any of those things could happen, sec- 
tion 8 of the Reclamation Act would 
have to be repealed. That is a section 
which has been in effect for 50 years. 
The Flood Control Act would have to be 
repealed and specific protective sections 
of the legislation which was introduced 
today would also have to be repealed. 
There is not a Member of this Congress 
who would not come to the aid of the 
genileman from Idaho or the gentleman 
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tives for members of the uniformed services 


from Colorado, and I hope the aid of 
the gentleman from Montana, in the 
event there was an attempt to take our 
upstream water rights and repeal those 
very beneficial and important sections 
of the Federal statute and the sections 
that we have suggested be written into 
the legislation, which we have intro- 
duced today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas (at the request 
of Mr. Staccers) and to include extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr. Robixo and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Van ZaNvT and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Keatrnc in four instances in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. LxSsINSkI in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FLoop and to include a statement. 

Mr. VANIK. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of Mr. 
MCCARTHY). 

Mr. Harrison of Nebraska (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HALRH) and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Byrrp (at the request of Mr. 
O'Hara of Illinois) in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o'clock and 46 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House 
adjourned until Thursday, March 10, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


524. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Air Force, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to further 
amend the act of June 3, 1916, and for other 
purposes“; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

525. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill relating to contracts for 
the conduct of contract postal stations“; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

526. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to authorize cer- 
tain administrative expenses in the Treas- 
ury Department, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 4720. A bill to provide incen- 
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by increasing certain pays and allowances; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 90); Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 1831. A bill to amend the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act in order to 
protect innocent purchasers of fungible 
goods converted by warehousemen from 
claims of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion; without amendment (Rept. No. 154). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4046. A bill to abol- 
ish the Old Kasaan National Monument, 
Alaska, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 155). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 2121. A bill to provide for the 
relief of certain members of the Armed 
Forces who were required to pay certain 
transportation charges covering shipment 
of their household goods and personal effects 
upon return from overseas, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
156). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 3761. A bill to promote the 
national defense by authorizing the con- 
struction of aeronautical research facilities 
by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics; without amendment (Rept. No. 
157). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 22. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the Committee on the Judiciary to con- 
duct studies and investigations relating to 
matters within its jurisdiction; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 158). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 151, Resolution 
to amend the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to provide for a code of fair pro- 
cedure for committees; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 159). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANZ: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 869. A bill for the relief of David Del 
Guidice; without amendment (Rept. No. 
91). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 903. A bill for the relief of Harold C. 
Nelson and Dewey L. Young; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 92). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 906. A bill for the relief of William 
Martin, of Tok Junction, Alaska; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 93). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 989. A bill for the relief of Dr. Louis 
J. Sebille; with amendment (Rept. No. 94). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 996. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Francis Symons; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 95). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1003. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lor- 
enza O'Malley (de Amusategui), Jose Maria 
de Amusategui O'Malley, and the legal 
guardian of Ramon de Amusategui O'Malley: 
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without amendment (Rept. No. 96). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1016. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ida 
Bifolchini Boschetti; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 97). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1072. A bill for the relief of Clyde M. 
Litton; without amendment (Rept. No. 98). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1082, A bill for the relief of Golda I. 
Stegner; without amendment (Rept. No. 99). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1099. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
J. Hartung and Mrs. Elizabeth Hartung; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 100). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1101. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jennie Maurello; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 101). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1116. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Bernstein; without amendment (Rept. No. 
102). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1134. A bill for the relief of Sullivan 
Construction Co.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 103). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1171. A bill for the relief of Georg 
Gahn and Margarete Gahn; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 104). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1189. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Barney; without amendment (Rept. No. 
105). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1401. A bill for the relief of Ewing 
Choat; without amendment (Rept. No. 106). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1404. A bill for the relief of Bernhard 
F. Elmers; without amendment (Rept. No. 
107). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1409. A bill for the relief of H. W. 
Robinson & Co.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 108). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1416. A bill for the relief of J. B. 
Phipps; without amendment (Rept. No. 
109). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1420. A bill for the relief of Herman 
E. Mosley; with amendment (Rept. No. 110). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1426. A bill for the relief of George 8. 
Ridner; with amendment (Rept. No. 111). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1440. A bill for the relief of Ciro 
Picardi; with amendment (Rept. No. 112). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1640. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tine Nitsas; without amendment (Rept. No. 
113). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1671. A bill for the relief of Clement 
E. Sprouse; with amendment (Rept. No. 
114). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1692. A bill for the relief of Frederick 
F. Gaskin; without amendment (Rept. No. 
115). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1745. A bill for the relief of Paul E. 
Milward; with amendment (Rept. No. 116). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1866. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs, Thomas V. Compton; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 117). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1886. A bill for the relief of Irving I. 
Erdheim; with amendment (Rept. No. 118). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1913. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Elizabeth Doherty; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 119). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1921. A bill for the relief of Alexandria 
S. Balasko; without amendment (Rept. No. 
120). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 1933. A bill for the relief of the Dason 
Equipment Corp.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 121). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1941. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Mateo Oritz Vazquez, deceased; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 122). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1943. A bill for the relief of John G. 
Zeros; without amendment (Rept. No. 123). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1953. A bill for the relief of Virginia 
Hell; without amendment (Rept. No. 124). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1965. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Finley Delaney; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 125). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.1971. A bill for the relief of Leila 
Park; with amendment (Rept. No. 126). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1989. A bill for the relief of George D. 
Hopper; without amendment (Rept. No. 
127). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.1995. A bill for the relief of Mrs. John 
William Brennan; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 128). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2057. A bill for the relief of Edwin 
K. Stanton; without amendment (Rept. No. 
129). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2236. A bill for the relief of Mary Rose 
and Mrs. Alice Rose Spittler; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 130). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2316. A bill for the relief of Charlie 
Sylvester Correll; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 131). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2366. A bill for the relief of Guy H. 
Davant; without amendment (Rept. No. 
132). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2456. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Diana 
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P. Kittrell; without amendment (Rept. No. 
133). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2486. A bill for the relief of Gronislav 
Vydaevich and Leonid Zankowsky; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 134). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2529. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Vincent, Sr.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
135). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2707. A bill for the relief of Terry L. 
Hatchett; without amendment (Rept. No. 
136). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2709. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Rene Weil; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 137). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2736. A bill for the relief of Roy M. 
Butcher; without amendment (Rept. No. 
138). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2760. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of William B. Rice; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 189). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2907. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
F. Harney, Jr., doing business as the Harney 
Engineering Co.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 140). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2936. A bill for the relief of Clifford 
Oesterlei; without amendment (Rept. No. 
141). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3031. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Nelson; with amendment (Rept. No. 142). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3045. A bill for the relief of George 
L. F. Allen; without amendment (Rept. No. 
143). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3054. A bill for the relief of Allen 
Pope, his heirs or personal representatives; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 144). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3178. A bill for the relief of Dr. Reuben 
Rapaport; without amendment (Rept. No. 
145). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3281. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
Roscoe Martin; with amendment (Rept. No. 
146). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3506. A bill for the relief of Lillian 
Schlossberg; with amendment (Rept. No. 
147). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3512. A bill for the relief of Gunther 
H. Hahn; without amendment (Rept. No. 
148). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3638. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
H. Washburn; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 149). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3957. A bill for the relief of Pauline 
H. Corbett; with amendment (Rept. No. 150). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4191. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
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upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of South Carolina to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon cer- 
tain claims of Roderick D. Strawn; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 151). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4288. A bill for the relief of the law 
firm of Harrington and Graham; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 152). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4320. A bill for the relief of Guerdon 
Plumley: without amendment (Rept. No. 
153). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. R. 4719. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake River be- 
tween Idaho and Oregon, and for related 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 4720. A bill to provide incentives for 
members of the uniformed services by in- 
creasing certain pays and allowances; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: 

H. R. 4721. A bill to create a distinguished 
decoration to be known as the Washington 
Order of Merit; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 4722. A bill to amend the Public 
Building Act of 1949 so as to eliminate the 
1-year limitation on the period of leases of 
space for Federal agencies in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

By Mr. BUDGE: 

H. R. 4723. A bill to amend the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of 1939 removing authoriza- 
tion of projects by the Secretary of Interior; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H. R. 4724. A bill to amend the act of 
April 6, 1949, to extend the period for emer- 
gency assistance to farmers and stockmen; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 4725. A bill to repeal sections 452 
and 462 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 4726. A bill to repeal sections 452 
and 462 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 4727. A bill to permit the issuance 
of a flag to a friend or associate of the de- 
ceased veteran where it is not claimed by 
the next of kin; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 4728. A bill making unauthorized 
wiretapping a criminal offense; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H. R. 4729. A bill to designate the lake 
created by the Fall River Reservoir, in the 
State of Kansas, as Lake Meyer; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. R. 4730. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake River be- 
tween Idaho and Oregon, and for related 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 4731. A bill relating to the tax treat- 
ment to be afforded under section 117 (j) 
(3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 in 
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certain cases involving the sale, exchange, 
or conversion of land with unharvested crops 
thereon; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 4732. A bill to provide for jury trials 
in condemnation proceedings in United 
States district courts; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 4733. A bill to incorporate the Vet- 
erans of World War I of the United States 
of America; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 4734. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the River and Harbor Act of 1954 which 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to re- 
imburse local interests for work done on a 
dredging project at Los Angeles and Long 
Beach Harbors, Calif., during a period ending 
on July 1, 1953, by extending that period of 
November 7, 1953; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 4735. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide annuities for widows 
of certain former Federal employees who had 
rendered 25 years of service; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. LOVRE: 

H. R. 4736. A bill to enlarge and extend the 
special school milk program; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McCORMACK (by request) : 

H. R. 4737. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide for retirement of cer- 
tain officers and employees involuntarily 
separated from positions excepted from the 
classified civil service; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 4738. A bill to provide for the recog- 
nition of the Polish Legion of American Vet- 
erans by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 4739. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the Hells 
Canyon Dam on the Snake River between 
Idaho and Oregon, and for related purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 4740. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake River be- 
tween Idaho and Oregon, and for related pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

H. R. 4741. A bill to encourage the preven- 
tion of air and water pollution by allowing 
the cost of treatment works for the abate- 
ment of air and stream pollution to be amor- 
tized at an accelerated rate for income-tax 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 4742. A bill to amend the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 with respect to the exclu- 
sion of crafts, trades, and labor positions 
therefrom; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 4743. A bill to authorize a 5-year pro- 
gram of grants for construction of medical 
educational and research facilities; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

H. R. 4744. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 4745. A bill to provide for national 
cemeteries in the State of Arizona; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 4746. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing Federal participa- 
tion in the cost of protecting the shores of 
publicly owned property,” approved August 
13, 1946; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H. R. 4747. A bill to provide that rever- 
sionary interests of the United States in cer- 
tain lands formerly conveyed to the city of 
Chandler, Okla., shall be quitclaimed to such 
city; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H. R. 4748. A bill to amend the rice mar- 
keting quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H. R. 4749. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery in the State of Arizona; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H. R. 4750. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that an in- 
dividual may deduct amounts paid as tuition 
or fees to certain public and private institu- 
tions of higher education for the education 
of any dependent of such individual; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 4751. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$700 the personal income tax exemptions of a 
taxpayer (including the exemption for a 
spouse, the exemption for a dependent, and 
the additional exemption for old age or 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 4752. A bill to extend coverage under 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system to individuals engaged in the prac- 
tice of dentistry; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. VELDE: 

H. R. 4753. A bill to amend subsection (e) 
(1) of section 13A of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act of 1950 to change from 2 
years to 3 years the standard contained 
therein with respect to the past affiliations 
of individuals conducting the management 
of certain organizations; to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 4754. A bill to redefine eligibility for 
membership in AMVETS (American Veterans 
of World War II); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H. R. 4755. A bill to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 4756. A bill to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 4757. A bill to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to appropriations; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution to provide 
tax equity through the taxation of coopera- 
tive corporations and to provide tax credits 
for recipients of dividends from genuine 
cooperatives; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. Con. Res. 93. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing reprinting of House Document 210 
of the 83d Congress; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. Res. 168. Resolution to create a select 

committee to determine the extent to which 
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individuals and business enterprises in the 
United States have lost earnings as a result 
of the reciprocal-trade program; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to timberland in the 
Coconino and Sitgreaves National Forests in 
Arizona; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting the appropriation of 
sufficient Federal funds to be set aside as an 
emergency fund for Indian relief and wel- 
fare of all kinds to be used during the period 
of adjustment when the United States Gov- 
ernment shall withdraw from the field of 
providing medical, hospital, and other wel- 
fare and security needs of the ward Indians 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
* Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the long- and short-haul clause 
of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to the land-acquisition pro- 
gram in the Missouri River Basin; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXT, private 
bills and resolution were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 4758. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Annie Genser Tritt; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: 

H.R. 4759. A bill for the relief of Clarence 

Maxwell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 4760. A bill for the relief of Lonnie 
E. Spangler; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. „ 

By Mr. BASS of New Hampshire: 

H. R. 4761. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Sayoko Fujimoto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUDGE: 

H. R. 4762. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Aberasturi Cigorraga; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 4763. A bill for the relief of Elzie C. 

Brown; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 4764. A bill for the relfef of Arthur 
Ronald Tower; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: 

H. R. 4765. A bill for the relief of William 
Patrick Flood; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4766. A bill for the relief of James 
C. H. Paulson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4767. A bill for the relief of Henry 
G. Mathusek; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. FLOOD: 
H. R. 4768. A bill for the relief of Gino 
Filippelli; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 4769. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Bar- 
bara (Pearson) Boycott; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H. R. 4770. A bill for the relief of Alex- 
andros Kallimanis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 4771. A bill for the relief of David 
Ajuelo, Mrs. Roza Ajuelo, Victoria Ajuelo, 
and Lizet Ajuelo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4772. A bill for the relief of Atara 
Couse Headley; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 4773. A bill for the relief of Philip 
Cooperman, Aron Shriro, and Samuel Stack- 
man; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. R. 4774. A bill for the relief of Francis 

Gerbis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. SULLIVAN (by request): 

H. R. 4775. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Lang, otherwise known as Lum Sing; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


142. Mr. HAYS of Arkansas presented a 
petition of Carl Olsson and other employees 
of the Corps of Engineers, Little Rock, Ark., 
urging approval of an increase in the gen- 
eral schedule of salary rate of at least 10 per- 
cent for Federal employees which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Thomas G. Masaryk—World Hero 
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HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 7, 1850, Thomas G. 
Masaryk was born. 

The world was busy that year. Jenny 
Lind, the Swedish Nightingale, was giv- 
ing her first American concert. Cali- 
fornia was admitted asa State. Senator 
Henry Clay was striving to bring to- 
gether the rapidly dividing interests of 
the North and the South. 

But, to the world, nothing that hap- 
pened in 1850 was more important than 
the birth of this one child. 

Thomas Masaryk might have gone 
down in history as a great organizer. It 
was through his dedicated efforts that 
the diverse peoples of Czechoslovakia 
were welded into one. 

Thomas Masaryk might have had his 
name graven among the great as a 
scholar. The brilliance of his pen pro- 
duced books which will, long after his 
death, be praised as ou con- 
tributions to the science of politics. 

Thomas Masaryk might have been 
forever known as a prophet. It was he 


who said, “A Communist is only a Czarist 
with his uniform on wrong side out.” 

But, tome, Thomas Masaryk was more 
than an organizer, more than a scholar; 
even more than a prophet, 

He was a patriot who lived with his 
people; for his people. He was a lover 
of liberty who extended the hand of 
enduring friendship to all men who loved 
freedom, irrespective of their breed or 
their birth. 

Thomas G. Masaryk was—and is—a 
hero of the world. 


Tuition Expenses Should Be Deductible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to provide an in- 
come tax deduction for amounts paid as 
tuition or fees to public and private in- 
stitutions of higher education for the 
education of any dependent of such in- 
dividuals. 

This is a matter of tax justice which 
should be carried through by this Con- 
gress at the earliest practicable time. 


The average taxpayer can generally pro- 
vide for his family until he faces the 
high and ever-inereasing costs of higher 
education for his dependents, over and 
above the normal expenses of support. 
While higher education and training for 
dependents may be a matter of personal 
pride for the taxpayer—it is also a mat- 
ter of investment in human life which 
pays fruitful dividends to the whole 
economy. 

Higher education and training makes 
for a more useful citizen—in every re- 
spect. Not only is the educated or 
trained dependent more productive—but 
through such increased productivity he 
earns more income and pays more in- 
come taxes. Therefore, the entire na- 
tional economy is benefited by the devel- 
opment of its most important resource— 
its young people. Taxpayers who con- 
tribute and help in this important way 
are certainly entitled to a tax deduction 
for the costs of education and training 
for their dependents. We should give 
the taxpayer credit for his contribution 
to the national wealth. When a tax- 
payer educates his dependent, he does so 
for the benefit of the entire American 
economy. 

Family life is the very bulwark of our 
democracy—a fact which should be rec- 
ognized in our tax structure. The fam- 
ily as our most cherished institution 
must not be allowed to suffer through 
present tax inequities. 
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We must recognize that the wealth 
of the Nation is more in its people than 
in its atoms. We must help the family 
develop the latent I. Q.’s buried under 
N. S. F.—not sufficient funds. 


A New Look at Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr, Speaker, the press 
has recently told of this year’s A-bomb 
tests at the Nevada proving grounds of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. I was 
privileged to witness one of the previous 
tests. It is an awesome and unforget- 
able experience. I dread the day that 
we are faced with atomic warfare. 
Though we will be prepared due to the 
work of the AEC and the Department of 
Defense, nevertheless it is a terrible 
thing to contemplate. Worse still is 
radioactive fallout which according to 
the AEC report of February 15 had added 
a new dimension to atomic warfare. 

What is radioactive fallout—and how 
is it brought about? Here is what hap- 
pens: When an H-bomb goes off, the 
explosive force is so great and the fire- 
ball so huge—sometimes 4 miles in diam- 
eter—that great quantities of pulverized 
material are scooped up in the tremen- 
dous blast. They become impregnated 
with deadly radioactivity. ‘This dust 
then is carried downwind from the explo- 
sion and is deposited over a cigar-shaped 
area which in last year's Pacific test ex- 
tended 220 miles and was 40 miles wide. 

As my constituents know, Adm. Lewis 
Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, stated that the radioactive 
fallout of bombs such as were used in 
the Pacific tests last year will extend over 
an area as large as New Jersey—more 
than 7,000 square miles. If no preventive 
measures are taken or if the people do 
not know what to do to protect them- 
selves, casualties would be inflicted upon 
more than 90 percent of the population 
and some 45 percent of these casualties 
would probably be fatal. The situation 
is not hopeless because there is much 
that we can do. If we take cover either 
in a building or in a shelter, preferably 
covered by 3 feet of earth, we have a 
good chance of surviving. Radioactive 
substance also can be washed off. The 
difficult task is to determine where the 
radioactivity is because it is invisible 
and odorless. To meet this problem the 
Federal Government and our States and 
cities will have to provide monitoring 
instruments—Geiger counters—to civil- 
defense workers, fire and police stations, 
and probably to high-school science in- 
structors. On the encouraging side, New 
Jersey has been in the forefront of the 
States that have had a good civil-de- 
fense organization. Gov. Robert B. 
Meyner has been briefed by the top 
people in the Government including the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the FCDA Administrator on 
the importance of the civil-defense pro- 
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gram, Newark has budgeted $157,409 
for civil defense, including approxi- 
mately $84,000 which is matched by Fed- 
eral funds for the purchase of equipment 
for warning systems and for stockpiling 
emergency supplies. By July 1 of this 
year over $130 million worth of medical 
supplies and other equipment will be 
stockpiled for civil defense use. Some 
of these medical supplies and other 
equipment is available for use in case of 
attack in the FCDA warehouse at Som- 
erville, N. J. 

In concluding these remarks I call 
your attention to the following words of 
Gov. Val Peterson, FCDA Administrator, 
before the Kefauver Subcommittee on 
Civil Defense during its present hear- 
ings: 

As I see it, the need for civil defense will 
continue until one of these two conditions 
prevails: until we are satisfied that man 
has been able to develop a permanent, se- 
cure peace; or until our Military Establish- 
ment is able to guarantee that no enemy 
can make an attack on this country. I am 
afraid that neither of these two conditions 
will be fulfilled for many, many years to 
come. Consequently, as long as there are 
weapons of mass destruction and the means 
of delivering them—in other words, as long 
as we need a military defense—we will need 
a civil defense. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, I 
should like to make it clear that the mili- 
tary efforts to build strength to deter at- 
tack, or if it comes to defend our homeland, 
are most important contributions to civil 
defense. The successful military defense of 
a city is the best type of civil defense— 
and I am convinced that our military leaders 
are doing everything humanly possible to 
build the required strength, But since we 
are assured that no defense can be perfect 
that enough bombers may be expected to 
penetrate our defenses to pose staggering 
problems of destruction, we in turn must 
spare no effort to build a strong civil de- 
ense, 


The 105th Anniversary of the Birth of 
Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as a tribute 
to a great and worthy man, whose very 
life exemplified the highest ideals and 
traditions, I call attention to the 105th 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas G. 
Masaryk, the father of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. It is only fitting that we here 
in America should note this anniversary 
because the Communist masters of 
Masaryk’s homelard have banned any 
celebration, as did the Nazis before them. 
And why? Simply because they know 
that as long as the name of Masaryk 
lives in Czechoslovakia their rule is in- 
secure. The spirit of Masaryk is the 
spirit of belief in the individual, of tol- 
erance, of respect for truth and hatred 
of insincerity, and of belief in one’s 
Creator. No dictatorship in the world 
can permit these truths to flourish and 
itself long endure. 

Even in his personal life Masaryk can 
serve as an inspiration. He was born to 
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a low station in life, but raised himself 
to a position of eminence by hard work 
and perseverance. Yet he never hesi- 
tated to jeopardize that hard-won stand- 
ing by embracing causes that he believed 
to be right, regardless of popular or 
official opposition. He was undismayed 
in defeat, and magnanimous in victory. 

A true friend of the United States, he 
created a Czechoslovakia that was an 
embodiment of the democratic ideal. 
We regret profoundly that this anniver- 
sary cannot be honored in his own land. 
The world needs more men like Thomas 
G. Masaryk. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the consideration of 
legislation to increase the minimum 
wage from 75 cents per hour to $1.25 per 
hour, I include in my remarks certain 
information prepared for me by a re- 
liable source. 

The information follows: 

Number and classes of employees covered 

under Fair Labor Standards Act of 1949 


and number and classes not covered or are 
exempted 


yep Not cov- 
ered or 


Total 


Manufacturing 15, 448, 000 683. 000/16, 131, 000 
Mining 747, 000 21, 000) 768, 000 
Construction 614, 000 1, 951; 000 2, 565, 000 
Rotating. . 500 6, 648 000| 6 928, 000 
. 6, 
23 insurance, real 1 1 
EAE SE — 000 744, 000 1, 7 

Transportation, com- ae * e 

munication, and 

utilities... ke 3, 441,000} 515. 000 3, 956, 000 


741. 000 447, 1 
Agriculture. 8 a s see 


3 14, 000} 3, 052, 000] 3, 066, 000 
Domestic service 2, 021, 000| 2; 021; 000 
Total. 23, 976, 000 (10, 978, 000/43, 954, 000 


Source: Department of Labor, 


The Fair Labor Standards Act applies, with 
certain sizable exceptions, to all employees 
engaged in interstate commerce or in the 
production of goods for interstate commerce, 
without regard to size of firm or whether 
the employee works in factory, office, or at 
home. 

Coverage under the wage-hour provisions 
deals with the worker individually, rather 
than with the employing establishment; if 
the individual's work is in interstate com- 
merce and his job is not exempt, he is cov- 
ered regardless of the basic nature of the 
business. Many firms employ both covered 
and noncovered workers on the same prem- 
ises. 

Exemptions in the act exclude about half 
of the workers in interstate commerce who 
would otherwise be eligible. White-collar 
jobs—executive, administrative, professional, 
and outside selling jobs—are specifically ex- 
cluded. Employees in retail or service estab- 
lishments where more than 50 percent of the 
annual dollar volume of sales is made within 
the State are exempted, Also exempt are cer- 
tain cannery workers and food processors, 
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workers in logging if the total number of em- 
ployees does not exceed 12, certain agricul- 
tural workers and handlers of agricultural 
products within the area of production, cer- 
tain employees of the fishing and maritime 
industries, workers on small county news- 
papers, and switchboard operators at ex- 
changes with fewer than 750 stations. 

The law permits payment of subminimum 
rates to learners, apprentices, messengers, and 
handicapped persons in protected employ- 
ment. It sets no monetary rates for these 
categories but authorizes the Wage-Hour 
Administrator to approve pay scales lower 
than 75 cents an hour through certification 
of a limited number of subminimum workers 
to the extent necessary in order to prevent 
curtailment of opportunities for employ- 
ment, 


HOW IS ENFORCEMENT OF THE ACT SUPERVISED? 


Enforcement is in charge of an administra- 
tor who has a staff of employees in Washing- 
ton. The continental United States is di- 
vided into 10 regions, each under the super- 
vision of a regional director. The territories 
embraced by the regional offices are as fol- 
lows: 

Boston: Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont. 

New York: New Jersey and New York. 

Philadelphia: Delaware, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania. 

Birmingham: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina. 

Cleveland: Michigan and Ohio. 

Chicago: Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. 

Kansas City: Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Wyoming. 

Dallas: Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

San Francisco: Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Wash- 
ington. 

Nashville: Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

In North Carolina enforcement is under 
the supervision of the State Labor Depart- 
ment under a cooperative agreement. The 
same arrangement is true with respect to ap- 
proximately one-half of the counties in Min- 
nesota. 

In addition to the continental regional 
offices there are Territorial offices in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Field offices under 
the jurisdiction of the regional offices are 
located in almost every State. 

The actual number of investigators 
throughout the States and Territories at 
present fluctuates between 480 and 500. The 
investigators have authority under the stat- 
ute to enter places of business, examine 
books and records and to interview employ- 
ers and employees to determine whether the 
statute is being violated. 

The remedies available where violations 
are found are: 

1. Suits for injunctions to prevent future 
violations. 

2. Criminal prosecution. 

3. Suits by the Secretary of Labor to re- 
cover unpaid wages when such suits are re- 
quested by employees. 

4, Suits by employees themselves to re- 
cover double the amount of unpaid wages. 


Number of employees and number of viola- 
tions for each of the last 8 fiscal years 


and 


Source: Department of Labor, 
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Capitol Cloakroom Discussion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] ap- 
peared on the CBS radio program Capi- 
tol Cloakroom on March 6, discussing 
various issues before the Congress and 
the Nation at this time. Inasmuch as 
the Senator’s statements shed consider- 
able light upon several of these issues, 
I ask unanimous consent that the tran- 
script of the program Capitol Cloakroom 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


CAPITOL CLOAKROOM 


Guest: The Honorable Russett B. Lone, 
Democratic Senator from Louisiana. 

CBS correspondents: Griffing Bancroft, 
Wells Church, Paul Niven. 

Mr. BANCROFT. Senator LONG, 
Congress reduce income taxes? 

Mr. CHURCH. Can tariffs be lowered any 
more without hurting American industry? 

Mr. Niven. Senator Lone, will the South 
go Democratic in 1956? 

Mr. BancrortT. Senator Lonc, welcome to 
Capitol Cloakroom. A lawyer, and youngest 
man in the United States Senate, you have 
been here now for 5 years, where you are 
a member of the Senate Finance Committee 
which this week has been busy with taxes 
and tariffs. 

Let's start with the first: Will this Con- 
gress reduce personal income taxes? 

Senator Lone. Mr. Bancroft, it is impos- 
sible to give you an answer for that. All I 
can tell you is that we will make a very 
strong effort to do it on the Democratic side 
of the aisle. 

Right now I suspect we are a few votes 
shy of what we need in the United States 
Senate to put through the kind of amend- 
ment that the House adopted. I hope that 
we can gain more votes there, as the fight 
develops. I believe we have a good case to 
make for income-tax relief for the average 
individual. And, of course, I am going to 
support the kind of relief that the House 
voted for that the average man would have 
$20 tax relief, $20 more for his wife and $20 
more for each child. For example, a family 
of 5 would have tax relief of $100 on their 
income tax. 

Mr. Bancrort. I know, Senator Lone, you 
were one of those who supported that in the 
Finance Committee, and were outvoted. Do 
you think there is a possibility that you can 
get it through the Senate when it comes up 
on the floor? 

Senator Lonc. I do not believe in giving 
up a fight before you have tried. I believe 
that we have a good case to make. 

This type of tax relief would help to re- 
lieve unemployment. At the present time 
we have 3,350,000 people unemployed, and, 
incidentally, the press has not noticed par- 
ticularly that unemployment increased 
500,000 from December until January of this 
year. Those figures are too high in terms of 
unemployment, and I believe we are losing 
a tremendous amount of wealth in terms of 
national production by failure to give some 
tax relief in the ways of increasing pur- 
chasing power among the great masses of 
our people. 


will this 
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Mr. Bancrort. Senator Lonc, I would like 
to ask this: 

In view of the fact that there are stories 
and reports going along that you supporters 
of this $20 tax cut are engaged in stalling 
the bill—we do not know for sure, it is ap- 
parently not coming up on the floor of the 
Senate until late next week at the earliest; 
when will that bill come up on the floor, and 
is there any deliberate stalling on the part 
of you supporters of it? 

Senator Lonc. Mr. Bancroft, there is no 
deliberate stalling as far as those of us sup- 
porting the tax cut are concerned. But we 
do want some time to get together the facts 
and figures upon which we buttress our case. 

Now, I have been just today consulting 
with other minority members on that com- 
mittee. I say minority, we are part of the 
majority, we are a majority of the Demo- 
cratic majority, but the two Democrats vot- 
ing with the Republicans give them a ma- 
jority on that committee because Republi- 
cans vote solidly against this tax cut. We 
want that bill to come up. We want to 
make our fight just as we did last year to 
see to it that the average individual gets 
some tax relief because we believe it is in the 
overall interest of this Nation. 

I would like to point this out in connec- 
tion with this tax relief. We supported last 
year efforts to reduce taxes in the low- 
income bracket, and we were defeated by the 
Republican majority at that time both in the 
House and in the United States Senate. 
Now there was some income tax relief. How- 
ever, it did not reflect itself where it was 
needed the most, because the increase in 
social security tax was even greater than the 
reduction in personal income tax as far as 
anybody making $3,500 or less was concerned. 
That meant that more than 50 percent of 
the people of this Nation really had no tax 
relief at all because the increase in social 
security more than offset what the reduction 
was in their personal income tax. y 

Mr. CHURCH. But, Senator, what about the 
Republican charge, as I understand it, that 
this tax cut will be just enough to cause 
sufficient inflation to more than wipe it out 
in some instances, the value of the dollar? 

Senator Lonc. Mr. Church, a man ought 
to be ashamed to make argument if he knows 
what the real facts are. 

Last year against a previous budget deficit 
of $9 billion and a budget deficit of last 
year that turned out to be $4.5 billion, the 
administration was willing to go along with 
$7 billion of tax relief. 

Now. for this coming year, we are told 
that the budget deficit would be only half 
as much, about $2.5 billion. So, without as 
much budget deficit, we are now told that 
it would be inflation to give just $2 billion 
of tax relief, or one-third as much. 

Mr. CuurcH. But the Republicans say that 
is predicated on the Congress cutting ex- 
penditures in this next year. 

Senator Lonc. The point was that we had 
a deficit last year twice as big as we will 
have for this coming year and in spite of 
that $7 billion of tax relief did not produce 
any inflation at all. 

The $7 billion, however, for the most part, 
went to the corporations and those who were 
better fixed financially. Now we want to 
give about one-third that much tax relief 
to the people, and there is no reason to think 
that would be any more inflationary than it 
was when the 67 billion was given to those 
who are better fixed economically. 

Mr. Niven. Senator, I presume you have 
been getting some mail on those proposals. 
Do your constituents seem interested in this 
$20? Do they regard it as a political ma- 
neuver or are they just bored by it? 

Senator LONG. Mr. Niven, the press has 
made great effort to convince the people 
that the Democrats are just playing politics 
by trying to give the average individual $20 
tax relief, per person. However, the aver- 
age person feels that both Democrats and 
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Republicans play politics, and I believe that 
if you want to be fair and you ask the man 
on the street—I do not mean the business- 
man, I mean the average little fellow who 
is working for a living by the sweat of his 
brow—he will probably tell you it was Re- 
publican politics when the Republicans gave 
tax relief to the corporations, and perhaps 
Democratic politics, when the Democrats 
tried to give tax relief to the average man. 

Mr. BANCROFT. Senator LONG, you men- 
tioned having gotten licked last year, and 
last year you had, I think we will all con- 
cede, a pretty big asset on tax matters over 
here in the Senate on your side, in the 
person of Senator Grone, and Senator 
GEORGE is against you this year. Do you 
still think with that opposition that you 
are going to get this bill through the Sen- 
ate? 

Senator Lone. Fortunately, after the peo- 
ple got through hearing the argument about 
the taxes last year, they elected more Dem- 
ocrats and, therefore, our hand is somewhat 
strengthened in that regard. 

Mr. BANCROFT, Senator GEoRGE—to come 
back to him for a moment—while he said 
he opposed this, has talked about the pos- 
sibility of a compromise if the House stands 
firm in its insistence on the $20 cut. Do 
you look for some possible compromise to 
come out of this thing, assuming you may 
get licked on the floor of the Senate? 

Senator Lone. It is certainly my hope that 
the House conferees will stand their ground 
to the very last. If they will, I believe that 
there should be some sort of compromise. 

For my part, I am ready to agree with the 
President, or anyone else, that there is no 
reason why we should reduce the corporation 
tax at this time. The corporations got relief 
last year on their dividends from taxation, 
and they got all sorts of handouts that are 
too complicated and too lengthy to explain 
here. But, if you read that 875-page bill, it 
was almost like an Easter egg hunt for golden 
nuggets, as far as a corporation executive was 
concerned. 

Now, looking into this next year, it is only 
fair to say that their corporation stock is 
now at an all-time high, It has never been 
that high, even in 1929. Particularly, large 
corporations are concerned. They are not 
entitled at this time to expect any further 
tax relief, and we should extend that cor- 
poration tax for a while longer, 

The Democrats will go along with the Re- 
publicans on that part of it. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Senator Long, suppose ft 
comes to a question of choosing one or the 
other, and I have in mind there is the possi- 
bility of the President vetoing a bill which 
might combine the two of them. Would you 
then go along for an extension of the cor- 
poration and the excise taxes alone, as he 
has asked? 

Senator Lone. I suppose if we are success- 
ful in getting a bill to the President that 
would reduce taxes for the average individ- 
ual, that we would stand our ground if the 
President vetoed the bill. I do not think 
he would veto it. I do not think he could 
afford to do it, for many reasons: politically, 
morally, and many others. 

Mr. Niven. But you surely could not get 
two-thirds of the yotes to override the veto, 
could you? 

Senator Lona. No; we could not get two- 
thirds of the votes to override the veto; that 
would be correct. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Senator Lone, I know in 
your Finance Committee you are involved 
in another problem now, this week, and this 
was the question that Mr. Church has asked 
you about the tariff bill: 

What do you think is going to happen to 
that over here in the Senate? 

Senator Lona. I believe we will report out 
substantially the bill that was sent to us by 
the House of Representatives. I suspect 
that there will be some amendments adopted 
in the Senate committee. I cannot predict 
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just what those amendments will be, but T 
see that there are quite a few Senators who 
are receptive to one suggestion or another 
on that committee, and I would expect that 
there would be a few amendments drafted 
over in the Senate committee, in addition 
to those that were adopted in the House. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Do you.think those amend- 
ments would take the form of broadening 
the so-called escape clause, to make it 
easier for certain industries to get out of 
tax reductions or tariff reductions? 

Senator Lonc. I would not be surprised 
to see an amendment offered that would gain 
substantial support, along the line of saying 
that the President could not reverse the 
judgment of the Tariff Commission if the 
Tariff Commission recommended protection 
for domestic industry. 

As you know, the President has reversed 
the Tariff Commission more often than he 
has upheld the Tariff Commission, when 
the Tariff Commission has recommended 
that the escape clause be invoked to protect 
some domestic industry. 

I see substantial support for that, and I 
just cannot predict what the result will be 
when that amendment comes to a vote. 

Mr. CRUnck. If I follow you correctly, Sen- 
ator Lone, it sounds to me as though there 
might be an equally close shave in the Sen- 
ate as in the House. 

Senator Lona. It might very well be that 
way. As a matter of fact, on the floor of the 
House of Representatives the rule was that 
Members could not offer amendments. They 
could only offer one proposal to recommit 
the bill to consider one particular amend- 
ment. 

Now in the United States Senate no one 
would ever agree to such a thing. As you 
know, we have this rule of unlimited debate. 
As long as someone wants to continue to 
fight, he has the right to stand there and be 
heard. 

We have some Senators, I won’t call any 
names right here, but I have some in mind, 
who very well might stand and talk at great 
length about that bill and offer an untold 
number of amendments. Some of those 
amendments may be adopted. 

Mr. CHURCH, Is there chance for enough 
amendments to ruin the bill, that is, ruin 
it in the eyes of the President in what ap- 
pears to be a Democratic majority in favor 
of the bill? 

Senator Lone, I think that as far as the 
administration is concerned, they will have 
a good chance to regain whatever ground 
they lost in the Senate in conference be- 
cause the conferees, for the most part, are 
either Republicans who have pretty well 
stayed with the President on most issues, or 
Democrats who believe in expanding trade, 
if you look at the senior Democrats and 
senior Republicans on the Finance Com- 
mittee, so it is possible that the President 
may gain coming back from conference what 
he might lose on the Senate floor if a sub- 
stantial number of amendments were 
agreed to there. 

It is sort of like the man being chased by 
the bear. He jumps for a limb on a tree. 
A friend said, “Did you catch the limb?” 
He said, “I missed it on the way up, but I 
caught it on the way down.” 

Mr. NIvEN. Senator, once you start accept- 
ing amendments, surely the meat would be 
knocked out of it completely in a very short 
time, would it not? 

Senator Lonc. I do not believe that the 
committee will recommend accepting any 
amendments. I think the committee, for 
the most part, will stay together in trying to 
beat off amendments that are offered on the 
floor. Usually the Finance Committee has 
done that in the past. As a matter of fact, 
the Senate Finance Committee has a rather 
good record under Democratic leadership of 
defeating amendments. I recall on more 
than one occasion when Senator GEORGE was 
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the chairman of the Finance Committee in 
which he was successful in getting the com- 
mittee to stick together and beat off as many 
as 200 amendments without a single one 
being adopted. I would not be surprised to 
see that sort of thing work out again if the 
committee sticks together. 

Mr. Niven. Will the committee stick to- 
gether even in the case of amendments de- 
signed to help industries in their home 
States? 

Senator Lone. There will be more difficulty 
in that case. 

Mr. CHURCH., There were some 75 Members 
of the House, as I recall it, who had indus- 
tries in their own State which caused them 
to go against the bill. How about your own 
State, Do you have anything down there that 
would make you worry about this bili? 

Senator Lone, I have some individuals in 
my State who are interested in amendments 
to the bill. I do not expect to support many 
such amendments because I believe that 
most of those industries are getting along 
reasonably well and, after all, although this 
bill gives the President the authority to 
reduce tariff 5 percent each year or to reduce 
tariff on items where there is only a negli- 
gible amount being imported at the present 
time by as much as 50 percent, that is not 
mandatory upon the President. It is only 
anticipated that he would reduce the tariffs 
in the cases where he finds that American 
industries would not be too adversely af- 
fected. 

Many of the industries that complain the 
most bitterly about this matter really can- 
not show that they are badly hurt or that 
they would be badly hurt by expanding for- 
eign trade and permitting a few more im- 
ports to come into this Nation. 

Mr. Bancrort. Senator Lone, I would like 
to ask this if it has any bearing on the sup- 
port of you southerners for this tariff-reduc- 
tion bill, and that is the matter of the textile 
industry. As you know, the New England 
textile Senators are mostly lining up in 
opposition to this on the ground that it will 
definitely hurt their textile industry. But I 
have heard some of you southerners say that 
a little reduction in tariff might encourage 
even more movement of the textile industry 
from New England down South and, there- 
fore, might help your industry. Is there 
anything to that? 

Senator Lona. Mr. Bancroft, looking at the 
whole picture, we cannot expect everything 
to be in our favor in this foreign trade 
picture. You cannot expect to get every- 
thing from others without giving something 
in return. 

Now in good years we can sell as much as 
50 percent of our cotton to other countries, 
and they consume that cotton within those 
countries and I suppose they process most 
of it there. 

We do have some textile imports coming 
back into this country, but the last figure 
that I saw on it indicated that we are actu- 
ally shipping out more manufactured tex- 
tile products than we are importing. So, 
what are we complaining about? I cannot 
see that there is any great reason to feel 
that the textile industry is being very badly 
injured. 

Now, there has been some reduction in 
employment in textile industries but, for the 
most part, that has been because of the im- 
provement in their machinery and increased 
productivity of their working people. 

I think I receive about as much mail from 
textile workers in my State as almost any 
other one thing. But I believe that if we 
are efficient, as you suggest, and we continue 
to improve our ways of doing business, that 
we should be able to meet a slightly stiffened 
competition from abroad, and we should try 
to expand our textile market just as others 
try to expand their export to us. 

Mr. Niven. Senator LONG, is anyone in 
your party contemplating plans for Federal 
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aid to communities which might face severe 
distress because of foreign competition, con- 
ceivably, for instance, a one-industry town 
which was going to be injured by foreign 
competition to take a loan from the Govern- 
ment in order to retool its factories, switch 
to another field? 

Senator Lonc. I do not know of any such 
proposal as that that is being advanced with 
much support at the present time, Mr. Niven. 
As a matter of fact, I do not know of any 
proposal of that sort pending at the moment, 
There might be. 

I have, myself, thought that we should 
try to work out some way to compensate 
some of those who are genuinely injured as a 
result of tariff reductions. I particularly 
have that in mind when the President re- 
verses the recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission for relief. Nevertheless, it is so dif- 
ficult to work out a practicable plan to pro- 
tect all those who are injured or to help 
those who are injured in so many different 
connections. For example, you might help 
the man who owns the plant, but then the 
laborers lose their jobs, how are you go- 
ing to compensate them? .The best thing 
you can do for them is to help them find a 
job somewhere else. The result is that no 
one really has anything worked out, that I 
know of, to help those who might be in- 
jured as a result of increased foreign com- 
petition. 

Mr. Bancrort, Senator Lone, there are 
some other points in the President's over- 
all program, as I understand it, to increase 
world trade. One of them is stepping up the 
so-called point 4 program, and another to 
grant some sort of tax relief for American 
business investments overseas. Are you in 
favor of those things in addition to the tariff 
relief? 

Senator Lona, For the most part, Congress 
is getting rather weary of these foreign give- 
away programs. I believe the tendency will 
be to reduce them, rather than give more 
in the future. 

This economic aid has been going on for so 
long now that a lot of people would like to 
get out of the business. Congress, for the 
most part, will vote to reduce those things. 

Insofar as the tax reductions for those do- 
ing business overseas are concerned, I would 
prefer to be selective and try to determine 
where we want to encourage additional in- 
vestments or who we want to help and per- 
haps write into trade agreements if those 
people have a general increase in their living 
standards, that we would be willing to reduce 
our own tariff to help them to continue to 
sell on the American market. I have that in 
mind, especially in Central American coun- 
tries, where many people are only making 
about 5 cents an hour for their labor. I 
think that just tends to encourage commu- 
nism and things of that sort. However, I do 
not know whether you can attract much sup- 
port for that sort of proposal. 

Mr. NIVEN. Senator Lonc, you supported 
the Stevenson ticket in 1952, but the South 
was anything but solid. Is it going to go 
Democratic again in 1956? 

Senator Lonc. Yes; I believe the prospects 
are very good for the South going solidly 
Democratic the next time. I would not be 
surprised to see every Southern State go 
Democratic. I said that some time ago, and 
I see nothing in what has happened during 
the past 2 years to change my mind about it. 
I would be inclined to think that you will 
see the South go together. We have been 
able to resolve many of these party fights 
during the last 2 years. We have had very 
good leadership; we have not fought nearly 
as bitterly. We have divided on some issues, 
but it has not been nearly as pronounced or 
bitter as it has been in years gone by. For 
that reason, I think the South will be in- 
clined to go back solidly for the Democratic 
ticket next time. 
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Mr. Bancrort. Senator Lone, is this pre- 
diction of the South going Democratic based 
on the assumption that President Eisen- 
hower will be the candidate for the Repub- 
licans in 1956? 

Senator Lone. Yes; that is based on that 
assumption. As a matter of fact, I have seen 
various polls that have been made in my 
own State that would indicate that there is 
far stronger sentiment today for the Demo- 
crats than there was at the last election, 
even assuming that Eisenhower would be the 
candidate. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Well, of course, your State 
of Louisiana went against Eisenhower in 
1952. 

Senator Lonc. We carried it, with difficulty. 
We carried it by about 40,000 votes, which 
is not a safe majority when you are polling 
about 750,000. 

Mr. BAN CO r. In other words, you think 
President Eisenhower is less popular in the 
South now than he was in 1952? 

Senator Lona. That is correct. It is not 
so much a matter of Eisenhower being less 
popular; it is a matter of the Democrats 
as a party, being more popular. 

We had many burdens to carry at that 
time. It was difficult to explain a lot of 
things that were complicated. A lot of 
people tried to blame the Democrats for the 
various burdens that we had to carry during 
the Korean war, and things of that sort. I 
think that the next go-around, not having 
been in power for 4 years, we will be in better 
shape than we were, having been in power for 
20 years. 

Mr. Niven. Senator Lonc, you said a mo- 
ment ago that your party has avoided a fight 
in the last couple of years. Perhaps you 
made a distinction as to other parties. But, 
do you have reason to believe that the 
Northern liberals are going to let the race 
issue and the civil-rights issue lie dormant 
between now and the election? 

Senator Lonc. I do not know precisely 
what moves may be made by our Northern 
liberal friends, but I believe, on the whole, 
that they have been willing to join with 
us on those things that Democrats can 
unitedly support. And as long as we con- 
tinue that trend, I believe there is every 
reason to believe the South should be 
more happy with the Democratic Party and 
more anxious to support it. 

Mr. Niven. Then you do not expect a 
strong civil rights plan in the 1956 platform 
in your party? 

Senator Lona. I expect a civil rights plat- 
form similar to the one we had last time. 
I do think the Southern Democrats will be 
somewhat helped in keeping their States in 
the Democratic column, however, because of 
the fact it is now clear that the Republican 
Party is not for the Southern position on 
civil rights. They are just as much opposed 
to our position, perhaps, as the Northern 
Democrats. But that always took a lot of 
explaining down South and kept some of 
us very much on the defensive when we were 
urging some of the people to vote Democratic 
before. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Senator Lone, this predic- 
tion of yours about the South was based on 
the assumption that President Eisenhower 
would be the Republican candidate. I would 
like to ask you if we could take the other 
assumption that Adlai Stevenson will be 
the Democratic candidate? 

Senator Lonc. It is possible that Adlai 
Stevenson would be, and he would be a good 
candidate. But at this time I would not be 
at all prepared to concede Adlai Stevenson 
would be the Democratic cancidate. I think 
he would run a very good race and stand a 
very good chance of winning if he were 
the candidate. However, I think there are 
other possibilities who might run just as 
strongly and perhaps a stronger race, 
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Mr. CHurcH, Could you name some of 
them? 

Senator Lonc. I would rather not do it. I 
have some in mind, but I do not want to 
suggest any of them. I would rather let 
them put themselves forth rather than me 
to advance their candidacies, 

Mr. CRunck. You do agree that the Presi- 
dent will run again? 

Senator Lone. I do not agree he will run 
a I do not know, I cannot speak for 

im. 

Mr. CHURCH. That is what I understood 
you to say a moment ago. 

Senator Lonc. Well, I believe if he runs 
the South will go solidly Democratic, and I 
believe the Democrats will have a 

Mr. Niven. Is there likely to be a south- 
erner in the race for the Democratic nomi- 
nation? 

Senator Lone. I would certainly hope so, 
being a southerner myself. I am rather 
proud of our representation from the South. 
I would certainly hope that we would have 
some good southerners offer themselves. 

Mr. Bancrorr, Do you think Senator Rus- 
SELL would run again? 

Senator Lone. He said he would not. He 
is a man of his word, and if he said it, he 
means it. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Let me ask you this about 
yourself: Your term is coming up in 1956. 
Are you a candidate for the United States 
Senate next year? 

Senator Lone. Well, there is quite a bit of 
local politics in Louisiana at the present 
time. I have indicated that I might be a 
candidate for governor. I have not at all 
decided that. I think we had better let first 
things be decided first, and I cannot tell you 
whether or not I will run for Governor of 
Louisiana at the present time. Therefore, 
I could not tell you whether I would be a 
candidate for the Senate as yet. 

Mr. Bancrort. Could you say that you 
would be a candidate for one or the other? 

Senator Lone. I would rather not answer 
that question quite that way. I would pre- 
fer to decide a little bit later on what my 
position will be, as far as offering myself for 
office is concerned. 


Mr. Niven. Would you exclude retirement 
from your plan? 

Senator Lone. I do not necessarily exclude 
it, but I would rather leave that to the pub- 
lic to decide. 

Mr. CHURCH. You do enjoy being in 
United States Senate? 7 s pae 

Senator Lone, I have enjo i 
Mr. Church, FOES A vety anch; 

Mr. Bancrorr. Coming back to some of the 
problems in the United States Senate, we 
have mentioned some of your problems on 
the Finance Committee. You are also a 
member of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs which has this problem of 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. 

What is going to happen to that in this 
session of Congress? 

Senator Lone. I wish I could predict. I 
was one of those who supported the Presi- 
dent's position that Hawaii should become a 
State because it had been ready for some 
time, and Alaska was not ready for state- 
hood. Last year the Democrats were suc- 
cessful in adding an amendment that would 
put the Alaskan statehood bill in with the 
Hawaiian statehood bill. You had to vote 
for both of them or none. Therefore, I voted 
for statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii. 

It looks as though there is not much 
chance for separating those bills, and so I 
suppose we will pass such a bill through the 
3 again, if we get a chance to consider 

Mr. CHURCH. Both of them? 

Senator Lonc. There are some machina- 
tions about this legislative mill, For exam- 
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ple, there is the Rules Committee over there 
on the House side. If there are any differ- 
ences of opinion between the leaders on the 
House side, sometimes they won't let the 
House vote on it. That is what happened to 
the statehood bill last time. It might be the 
fate this time. 

Mr. NIVEN. Why are most southerners op- 
posed to the admission of Hawaii and 
Alaska? 

Senator LoNG. They can make many argu- 
ments, and I would prefer to believe that 
they are 100 percent sincere in saying that 
they believe that we shouldn't broaden the 
representation of this Nation, and that we 
would be a stronger Nation if we limited 
ourselves to the continental United States 
and did not take in outlying areas. 

Personally, I believe that we would be a 
greater country if we did take those areas 
in. 

Mr. NIVEN. Other motives are sometimes 
ascribed to them, aren't they? 

Senator LONG. Oh, yes; there are some that 
say southerners feel it would be two more 
votes for FEPC or two more votes to make 
southerners quit talking when you try to 
reduce States rights. 

I do not think that necessarily would be 
the case. I am inclined to think that the 
new States would be even more jealous of 
their States’ rights than existing States. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Senator Lonc, I know one 
matter you have taken considerable interest 
around here in is the matter of civil de- 
fense. What do you think Congress ought 
to do about civil defense? 

Senator LONG. About 10 times what we 
have done, A tremendous number of lives 
could be saved if we would make some plans 
to alert the people to the kind of measures 
that could be taken to save their lives in 
the event of an atomic attack. Just to 
give you an example, if you had an atom 
bomb, let’s take a hydrogen bomb, the huge 
kind that could explode on one of our cities, 
while that might kill everyone within 5 or 
6 miles of the explosion, most people beyond 
that point would live if they had just a 
good, deep basement to go into and stay 
there until the radioactivity of the so-called 
fallout, the dust that is created by these 
explosions, had settled and dissipated itself 
into the atmosphere. But most people would 
not know that unless you do a better job 
of educating them. The result is most of 
them would leave their homes to try to 
get away, and many of them would be killed 
as a result of the radioactivity. 

Then, too, when those type bombs explode, 
these clouds of radioactive dust might go as 
much as three or four hundred miles, drop- 
ping the cinders all along the way. A person 
could be safe from that if he had himself a 
small cellar, or if he had prepared a little 
bomb shelter with as much as two feet of dirt 
over the top of it to protect himself against 
the radioactivity that would be involved 
there, 

Mr. Bancrorr. Do you think the Federal 
Government should put up some money to 
help him do that construction? 

Senator Lona. The first thing we ought to 
do is to tell him what sort of shelter he ought 


to build. Then I believe it would be good to 


pass some sort of legislation to make a hous- 
ing loan to a person, just as you have a title 
I, FHA, where a person can borrow money to 
put venetian blinds or a thing of that sort in 
his home. Perhaps we ought to make them a 
longer term loan to install a properly speci- 
fied bomb shelter in their own homes that 
might save their lives in the event of an 
atomic disaster. I believe you might save as 
many as 40 million lives that way if you had 
the proper type protection from just the 
radioactivity. 

Mr. Bancrort. I am afraid that is all the 
time we have. Thank you very much, Sena- 
tor Lone. 

Senator Lona. You are very welcome. 
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Why the Navy Needs the “Forrestal” Type 
Aircraft Carrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Charles S. Thomas 
when appearing before the House Armed 
Services Committee March 7, made the 
following statement concerning the 
Navy’s fiscal year 1956 shipbuilding pro- 


gram, 
While his statement covers the ship- 
building program in general, his reasons 
as to why the Navy needs additional 
Forrestal type aircraft carriers should 
be of interest to all persons concerned 
in that type of a national defense de- 
signed to meet any type of aggression 
that may concern our national security. 
Secretary Thomas’ statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CHARLEs S. 
THOMAS, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, BEFORE 
THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
REGARDING H. R. 4393 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, Admiral Duncan, Admiral Leggett, 
and I are here today to outline the Navy's 
fiscal year 1956 shipbuilding program and to 
give your committee reasons and justifica- 
tions for it. 

At the outset, I wish to note, as indicated 
in section 2 of H. R. 4393, that the proposed 
legislation does not grant increased ship- 
building or ship conversion authority to the 
Navy beyond that already authorized by law. 
This bill would simply indicate the approval 
of the committee and the Congress for this 
specific program. In this bill, the committee 
would give us a bili of particulars. 

On the occasion of my recent appearance 
before your committee, I stated that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had indicated that the 
fundamental policy of the Department of 
Defense (which Admiral Carney, General 
Shepherd, and I fully and unequivocally sup- 
port) is to prepare a military program which 
is adequate, balanced, and long ranged. A 
program which will prevent war if possible, 
which will meet a variety of military con- 
tingencies and, at the same time, a program 
which our national economy can support 
indefinitely. 

The naval part of this 1956 program, I 
feel, meets these demanding requirements, 
and provides for a strong and balanced Navy 
and Marine Corps that will have the highest 
degree of combat readiness and flexibility for 
discharging our peacetime missions and 
worldwide commitments, and for carrying 
out our important tasks if war should occur. 

In any size or type of war which can 
now be foreseen, the need of a strong and 
adequate United States Navy is more essen- 
tial than it has ever been before. We must 
have command of the seas so that we can 
consolidate our strengths with those of our 
friends and allies. We must always be able 
to cross the seas to supply our industrial 
machine—still the free world’s arsenal—with 
the many critical raw materials we need. We 
must have a Navy for transporting our armies 
overseas and for keeping them supplied. We 
must control the oceans in order to operate 
and supply our worldwide network of bases, 
And most important, we must be able to ex- 
ploit the seas to keep the conflict away from 
our shores, and to carry the fight into the 
enemy’s own territory. 

One of the major and vital parts of that 
naval program is the procurement and con- 
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verslon of combat ships. In these days of 


rapid progress in fields such as atomic pro- 
pulsion, guided missiles, metallurgy, plas- 
tics, and shipbuilding techniques, ordering 
a combat ship demands much foresight on 
the part of the planners to insure that the 
vessels which they design are superior and 
advanced in the technical, naval, and engi- 
neering fields. To provide this superiority, 
our planners must not only anticipate the 
period of the ship’s construction, as much as 
3 or 4 years, but must also calculate the adap- 
tabllity and potential of each type vessel dur- 
ing its life span of about 20 years, 

Moreover, the naval needs of a quarter 
century in advance must also be foreseen 
with as much vision and wisdom as we can 
command. For this difficult task, the best— 
perhaps the only—parameters are experience, 
logic, and ingenuity. Careful weighing of 
the many diverse factors of national strategy, 
probable naval requirements, technical ad- 
vancements, budgetary limitations, relation- 
ship to other military programs must be 
taken into account in arriving at a decision. 

I assure you that all such factors have 
been most thoroughly and carefully reviewed 
by Admiral Carney; Admiral Duncan, and 
myself, and others in authority, in the pres- 
entation of this shipbuilding and conversion 
program for your consideration. I consider 
it a vital, sound, and well conceived one. 
This program also carries the President's 
approval. 

The shipbuilding program for fiscal 1956 
can be summarized by reference to four 
types of ships—the carrier, the cruiser, the 
destroyer, and the submarine, I will take 
each one of these in turn. 

The Navy is requesting a fifth aircraft 
carrier of the Forrestal type; we are also 
requesting authority to improve six of our 
older carriers by conversion. 

This carrier program is essential for sev- 
eral reasons. First of all, new carriers are 
needed as replacements for World War II 
carriers which are now 13 and 14 years old. 
A ship has a life of about 20 years, so be- 
ginning in 1960 until 1965, we will be reach- 
ing the economical limit of their service. 
This carrier-construction program is a plan 
to gradually replace our older ships over an 
extended period. 

Secondly, the fleets are now beginning 
to receive several types of new and larger 
jet aircraft whose full performance and po- 
tential can only be achieved from these mod- 
ern carrier bases. The new Forrestals will 
have the stronger and larger landing areas, 
including the angled deck, increased hangar- 
deck heights, improved steam catapults and 
faster elevators, stronger arresting gear, and 
many other new features such as better fire- 
fighting and damage-control ability. The 
new families of jet aircraft, such as the A3D, 
a very advanced attack aircraft weighing 
70,000 pounds, the A4D, an equally advanced 
but light attack aircraft, and several excel- 
lent fighter aircraft, such as the F4D and 
the F9F9, go hand in glove with our newest 
model carriers which have been specifically 
designed to operate and accommodate such 
modern, high performance planes. We are 
reaching the point, so to speak, where the 
suit of clothes we bought some 12-15 years 
ago is getting to be a tight fit for the growing 
young man of jet naval aviation. 

But the most important reason is that 
our aircraft carriers—which are the key units 
of our naval task forces—are absolutely es- 
sential to the successful execution of our 
naval missions, and to the security of the 
country, either in cold war, fringe war, or 
nuclear war. 

In this present period of prolonged ten- 
sion, the value of having a potent offensive 
navy, built around our carrier forces, was 
recently seen in the Tachens operation. In 
the troubled waters around Formosa—far 
removed from our normal naval bases, in an 
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area where our fixed air bases are also lim- 
ited, and 7,000 miles from our homeland— 
the importance of having our mobile carrier 
forces move into the threatened area to re- 
inforce our national policy and to prevent 
trouble was, I am sure, readily apparent to 
all. I am confident that the continued 
presence of our naval task forces in the For- 
mosa area is an effective brake and a great 
deterrent to the outbreak of general war, 
giving us time to work diligently for a real 
peace in the Far East. 

The importance of carrier forces during 
a fringe or local war is best illustrated by 
the recent Korean war. I will not dwell on 
this, for I am sure the gentlemen of this 
committee are very familiar with the 3 years 
of unremitting and invaluable work which 
our naval task forces accomplished there. 
The Navy and Marine Corps flew approxi- 
mately 183,000 sorties in Korea, totaling 412,- 
000 flying hours from carrier decks, 

As for having carriers during an all-out 
nuclear war, their value and capabilities are 
even greater. As a matter of fact, I am 
firmly convinced that a nuclear war would 
make our carrier forces even more indis- 
pensable than they have ever been before. 

In a nuclear war, the first task of any air 
force will be to destroy the opponent's air 
power at its sources, It is logical to assume 
that our retaliation system—our planes, our 
weapon sites, and our bases—would receive 
the enemy’s initial onslaught. 

Therefore the integrity and security of 
our airbase system, from whence our re- 
prisal originates, assume the very highest 
priority in our defense planning. Ideally 
our base system should be a combination of 
both fixed air bases, continental and over- 
seas, and moving air bases. The fixed air 
bases of the Air Force are designed, and 
properly so, to carry out the primary mis- 
sion of strategic air warfare. The moving 
air bases of the Navy, which are the modern 
aircraft carriers, serve to carry out the Navy’s 
vital tasks and to complement the fixed 
bases in order to make our reprisal system 
varied, versatile, and invulnerable. 

Our moving carrier bases make it impos- 
sible for any enemy to completely destroy 
or neutralize our reprisal system in a sneak 
attack because he can never be sure of their 
locations. A balanced system of our pri- 
mary fixed bases, complemented by our mov- 
ing carrier bases, makes an aggressor uncer- 
tain that a blitz attack would succeed. No 
matter how powerful or pervasive his attack 
upon it, there will still be a sufficient punch 
left to devastate him. A partially success- 
ful enemy blitz of our retaliation system is 
tantamount to his suicide. 

I am sometimes asked, usually by members 
of the press, 3 questions about the Forrestal 
carriers concerning their (1) vulnerability, 
their (2) state of development, and their 
(3) ultimate use which I think are fair ones, 
which are pertinent to this shipbuilding 
program, and which may be in the minds of 
some of the members of this committee. 

Are not the Forrestals so vulnerable, I am 
asked, as to make it infeasible to build 
them? My answer is no,“ because they are 
extremely difficult to destroy, even with an 
atomic bomb. Yes, a Forrestal can be hit. 
Any target can be hit under the right con- 
ditions. But it is patently obvious that a 
target moving at speeds up to 40 miles per 
hour, which can change its location 500 
miles in a day, is a harder one to find, to 
hit, and to destroy than one which cannot 
move. Finding a carrier task force in the 
great wastes of an ocean is not an easy task 
even in these days of electronic magic. Even 
when it is found, attacking it would be very 
hazardous. Enemy planes would have to 
penetrate concentric circles of electronic 
warning curtains, overcome formidable jet 
fighter protection, and survive a guided mis- 
sile and antiaircraft barrage before reach- 
ing their release point. 
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Moreover, the fast moving task force would 
be operating under dispersal conditions so 
that even a mass destruction weapon could 
neutralize but a small part of the force. In- 
dividual ships of the fleet be neutral- 
ized, but it is highly unlikely that the task 
force could be kept from doing its job. 
Furthermore, the presence of our carriers in 
proximity to an aggressor’s land will force 
him to divert his own offensive strength to 
defend against their power (which might 
otherwise be used against our homeland or 
fixed bases) and will also dilute his de- 
fenses; for he must anticipate attack from 
every direction from the seas which surround 
him. 

The next question raised regarding the 
Forrestals concerns their state of develop- 
ment. Shouldn't a moratorium be called 
while these new ships are tested and evalu- 
ated? This question presumes that the car- 
rier is an untested vessel, a new type which 
should be evaluated. My reply is that the 
aircraft carrier weapons system is a fully 
tested, repeatedly evaluated, and an oft- 
proven weapons system, that the new For- 
restals are simply a logical and progressive 
step in the Navy’s art of building aircraft 
carriers. We firmly know what they are 
capable of doing, and we must have them 
if we are to keep our fleets modern and 
capable of handling advanced aircraft essen- 
tial to the fulfillment of the Navy's mission. 

And finally, the question is asked, How 
does the Navy plan to use these ships which 
will be able to carry large attack and fighter 
planes capable of transporting nuclear 
weapons to targets more than 1,000 miles 
from their flight deck? The answer to that 
is that the Navy has many legitimate naval 
targets for which we need such a weapons 
system—such targets as submarine pens, 
shipping concentrations, shipbuilding activi- 
ties, airfield bases, and other targets which 
jeopardize our command of the seas. More- 
over, in the NATO theater, the Navy has 
been given certain collateral tasks to further 
prosecute the air battle and assigned certain 
specific tasks to support the land battle. In 
no sense does the Navy compete or infringe 
upon the field of strategic air warfare which 
is properly the primary responsibility of the 
United States Air Force. 

In summary, then, a fifth Forrestal will 
add to our potent carrier weapons system 
which is the very foundation of our naval 
striking power. Without this carrier wea- 
pons system, it would be impossible to 
carry out the Navy’s last mission to control 
the seas. The best military and civilian 
talent in the Department of Defense, and 
the President, have approved the building 
of a carrier this fiscal year as a proper re- 
quirement, and I strongly urge your appoval. 

briefly now to the other types of 
ships, we are requesting the conversion of 
one light cruiser and one destroyer to equip 
them with guided missile capabilities in 
order to make effective our guided missile 
progress. We are also requesting one non- 
atomic submarine with a guided missile ca- 
pability. As you know, two guided missile 
cruisers—the Boston and Canberra—are vir- 
tually complete and will be joining the fleets 
this year. All of these ships, which are fun- 
damentally prototypes, are indicative of the 
Navy of tomorrow. In the guided missile 
field, the Navy is just now crossing the 
threshold into a field which promises to revo- 
lutionize navies as much as did the discovery 
of gunpowder. 

We are also requesting 13 destroyer types— 
7 destroyers and 6 “frigates.” The frigate is 
a destroyer type, somewhat larger, with bet- 
ter sea-keeping qualities, and with heavier 
antisubmarine and antiaircraft defenses. 
‘These 13 destroyer types being requested are 
replacements for the hardworking, versatile, 
and indispensable workhorses of our Navy. 

And finally, the submrarines. As you know, 
the modern submarine is a very potent of- 
fensive weapon as well as an effective de- 
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fensive weapon. We foresee that as a guided 
missile platform, the nuclear submarine with 
its almost unlimited range, can appear over 
the horizon or emerge from the depths of 
the ocean, and send missiles of great de- 
struction great distances with deadly ac- 
curacy. Eight submarines are included in 
the program, 3 nuclear powered ones, 4 con- 
ventional ones, and the one I mentioned 
earlier which will have a guided missile capa- 
bility. We have been encouraged by the 
excellent progress of the atomic-powered 
Nautilus, and we are progressing as rapidly 
as is practicable in this very promising field. 
However, we do not feel justified in waiting 
for final completion of this development to 
request these submarine replacements. The 
requested four conventional submarines, we 
feel, with their improved power plants, arma- 
ment and hull structures, will not become 
obsolescent during their normal life span. 

In summary, I believe the naval program 
for fiscal 1956 is sound. Throughout our 
country’s history, naval power has always 
been an indispensable factor in carrying out 
United States policy in peacetime and in 
achieving victory in wartime. It is no less 
important and vital today. In the nuclear 
era now upon us, I am convinced that the 
talents of a Navy are even more necessary 
than ever before. 


Anniversary of the Independence of 
Estonia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1918, Estonia proudly pro- 
claimed her independence. For two cen- 
turies Estonia had suffered under Rus- 
sian domination, beginning with the 
period when Peter I conquered the ter- 
ritory in 1710. Independence came only 
after many uprisings and bloody re- 
prisals, of which the most notable was 
the revolution of 1905. In November of 
1918 Estonia declared herself a demo- 
cratic republic and repulsed an invading 
Red army. But in 1940 the Soviets 
seized the country. 

It is important for us to remember 
that the spirit of freedom that lived in 
the hearts of Estonians in the past is no 
less alive today. We in the United States 
should keep faith with the principles 
upon which our Nation was founded. 
Ours is a nation forged out of the 
strength and convictions of people from 
many countries. Ours is a nation that 
has the capacity to aid in the rehabili- 
tation of displaced persons. We should 
not be blinded by our fortunate position 
so that we cannot appreciate the hard- 
ships of others less fortunate. Nor 
should we forget that a concrete basis of 
hope is sustained by a generous policy of 
immigration and by a continued and 
more revealing congressional investiga- 
tion of the Soviet crimes against the 
Baltic peoples. It is desirable that we 
correct any shortcomings in this respect. 

One closing thought that I wish to call 
to the attention of the House is this: We 
in the United States are fundamentally 
one people. We are one people in the 
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support of the Constitution of the 
United States. We believe in the free- 
dom and dignity of man. We have faith 
in the ability of man to learn and grow 
and to overcome the obstacles in the path 
of his development. It seems to me that 
there might be more time spent toward 
establishing a more certain and a more 
effective long-run policy of carrying the 
message of the American people to the 
world, and this applies to those locked 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


California Fights Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REecorp some recent correspondence 
I have had with the Honorable Edmund 
G. Brown, attorney general of California, 
whose continuous efforts to combat 
crime, especially as it exists in California, 
are highly commendable. His proposed 
legislation, as detailed in the following 
correspondence, if adopted, will provide, 
I believe, thorough and effective weapons 
against organized crime, and should 
make the State of California one of the 
progressive leaders in our war against 
crime. 

Without hesitation, I would commend 
to law-enforcement agencies in other 
States all of Attorney General Brown’s 
proposed legislation, particularly that 
portion which recommends the coordi- 
nation of State crime activities with local 
law-enforcement agencies, crime com- 
missions, State and Federal officials, and 
agencies, as well as the proposed mutual 
exchange of information concerning ac- 
tivities of reported criminals, racketeers, 
and their associates. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
San Francisco, February 21, 1955. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR KEFAUVER: Your recent let- 
ter addressed to H. G. Robinson has been 
called to my attention. 

I appreciate receiving your comments on 
the legislation which has been proposed to 
amend the California Penal Code to provide 
for surveys of local enforcement and for the 
establishment and operation of intelligence 
files. 

After the lengthy and detailed studies 
which have been made of the matter by the 
United States Senate Crime Committee, the 
American Bar Association committee on or- 
ganized crime and the California Crime 
Study Commission on Organized Crime and 
the unanimity of the recommendations made 
by these groups it is appropriate that those 
recommendations be implemented by ap- 
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propriate legislation at State level. Cali- 
fornia, as you have found in investigations 
by the Senate Crime Committee, has been 
in the forefront in the matter of crime 
control and, as attorney general of this 
State, being charged with maintaining uni- 
form law enforcement, it is requisite that 
everything be done to keep enforcement in 
this State at the highest attainable stand- 
ard. 
In further explanation it can be stated 
that during the past 3 years the work of our 
Bureau of Criminal Statistics has been 
strengthened and expanded. The results of 
this work have been published in two re- 
ports, Crime in California 1952 and Crime 
in California 1953, copies of which are being 
forwarded under separate cover. Further 
improvement in our statistical reporting has 
been programed during the coming year. 

A good system of statistical reporting can 
measure and define the nature and scope of 
the crime problem but as worth while and 
necessary as this function is, it requires a 
further step to explore the factors giving 
rise to the statistics tabulated. Manpower, 
equipment, and training deficiencies result- 
ing from unrealistic and budget conscious 
city administrators all have a material bear- 
ing on the general crime picture despite the 
common practice on the part of the public 
to relate crime trends to spiritual, moral, or 
economic factors. Until further survey func- 
tions make it possible to probe the under- 
lying factors, there is no realistic way of com- 
pletely interpreting or evaluating even the 
most accurate statistics on crime. 

Your interest in this legislation and your 
valued comments are appreciated, Consid- 
ering your leadership in the field of crime 
prevention and your continuing interest in 
this vitally important field, you will perhaps 
agree that the following acrostic suggests a 
more objective spelling out of the crime 
picture: 

C-ongressional 

R-ecommendations 

I-mplemented by State legislation to 

M-odernize and strengthen 

E-nforcement efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDMUND G. BROWN, 
Attorney General. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1955, 
Mr. H. G. ROBINSON, Esq., 

Deputy Director, Division of Crim- 
inal Law Enforcement, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Dran ROBBIE: I have read with great inter- 
est your letter of February 9, 1955, contain- 
ing the proposed legislation to be introduced 
by Attorney General Brown, which I feel 
should make effective, the recommendations 
approved by the United States Senate Crime 
Committee, the American Bar Association 
Committee on Organized Crime, and the sug- 
gestions contained in the attorney general's 
two proposed amendments to the California 
Penal Code, appeal to me, particularly those 
that recommend the coordination of your 
State crime activities with local law enforce- 
ment agencies, crime commissions, State and 
Federal officials and agencies, as well as the 
proposed mutual exchange of information 
concerning activities of reported criminals, 
racketeers and their associates. 

Your proposed legislation, if adopted with- 
out any crippling amendments, should very 
materially strengthen your law-enforcement 
machinery, and I am hopeful that other 
States may emulate the splendid steps that 
California is taking to combat crime. 

With kindest personal regards to Attorney 
General Brown, yourself, and all other 
friends in California, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate. 
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The Historical Development of the 
Conference Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, confer- 
ence committees of the two branches of 
Congress have often been referred to as 
the “Third House” of Congress. This 
designation arises from the fact that 
when the House and Senate have worked 

„their will on a legislative proposal, par- 
ticularly of a controversial nature, con- 
ference committees have often reshaped 
such legislation and thereby developed a 
very substantial influence on the whole 
course of legislation. 

It has often occurred to me that the 
historical development of the conference 
committee and its powers would be of 
special interest to all Members of the 
House and Senate, and accordingly some 
time ago I requested the Library of Con- 
gress to make a documented study of this 
matter. This deserves consideration not 
only in government but by students of 
political science throughout the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Record because I am con- 
fident it will be useful to students of 
political science, useful in science 
courses, and useful to Members of Con- 
gress and others. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE THIRD HOUSE OF CONGRESS 

Now that the Federal Government has 
come to have an intimate impact upon the 
life and work of all of us, it is important for 
us to understand how the laws are made 
which influence our daily lives, Books have 
been written to describe the process of law- 
making. All I can do here is to hit the high 
spots of the legislative process as I have ob- 
served it work in Congress. 

STAGES IN LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 

From the introduction of a bill in the 
Senate or House of Representatives to its 
proclamation as the law of the land, there 
are 28 stages in the process of lawmaking. 
These steps are described in detail by Con- 
gressman CLARENCE CANNON in his author- 
itative manual of parliamentary procedure. 
The process begins when a Member drops a 
bill in a basket or “hopper” on the Clerk’s 
desk on the floor of the House. Senate bills 
may be jointly sponsored by several Sena- 
tors, but House bills may not be introduced 
jointly. 

After its introduction, the bill is referred 
by the Parliamentarian to the committee 
which has jurisdiction over its major sub- 
ject matter. There are 15 standing com- 
mittees in the Senate and 19 in the House, 
set up along roughly parallel lines. The 
jurisdiction of these committees is defined 
in the rules to cover every conceivable sub- 
ject of legislation. The clerk of the com- 
mittee receiving the bill enters it on his 
committee calendar which is a schedule or 
docket showing the number of the bill, by 
whom presented, date of reference, title, 
subcommittee to which referred, and any 
action thereon. 

The first major stage in the legislative 
process is the committee stage. Some com- 
mittees have regular meeting days; others 
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meet only at the call of the chairman. 
When the committee meets, the calendar 
is called by the clerk and a particular bill 
taken up for consideration. If the bill is 
important, it may be referred to a subcom- 
mittee, appointed by the chairman, for 
study. Where a matter is deemed to be of 
sufficient importance, and the committee or 
subcommittee desires information on the 
subject, hearings are held and witnesses are 
called, or may ask to be heard, to give testi- 
mony. A day is fixed for the hearings and 
interested persons are notified. The hear- 
ings may last for 1 day or several weeks, 
depending upon the importance of the bill 
under consideration. After the hearings, 
the committee meets in executive session 
and votes either to report the bill favorably 
to the Senate (or House) or to lay the bill 
on the table. This is commonly known as 
pigeonholing a bill. If the bill is reported 
favorably, with or without amendment, the 
committee staff prepare a report explaining 
the bill which is then referred to the Senate 
(or House) Calendar. The House has 5 
different calendars, whereas the Senate has 
but 1. 

Subject to various limitations, the com- 
mittees of Congress have come to play a 
dominant role in lawmaking. Each com- 
posed of a few members, each acting inde- 
pendently of the others, they now determine 
the agenda of both Houses, which have sur- 
rendered to their standing committees the 
power to determine what matters shall be 
considered on the floor and to control the 
proceedings there, subject in the lower 
Chamber to the terms of its Rules Commit- 
tee. Committees can amend or rewrite bills 
to suit themselves. They can report bills 
or pigeonhole them. ‘They can initiate meas- 
ures they desire and bury or emasculate 
those they dislike. They can proceed with 
dispatch or stall indefinitely. In short, con- 
gressional government is still government by 
the standing committees of Congress, as 
Woodrow Wilson wrote in 1885. 

The second major stage in the legislative 
process is the floor stage. Numerous ways are 
provided by the House and Senate rules for 
taking up a bill once it is on a calendar. In 
the Senate a bill is taken up either by unani- 
mous consent or on the call of the calendar. 
In the House there are five routes by which 
a bill may reach the floor. Admission to the 
House floor of important, controversial bills 
usually depends upon getting a special order 
or green light from its Committee on Rules 
which has acquired power to prescribe the 
terms of admission, including a time limit 
on debate, the conditions of amendment, etc. 

When a bill has finally reached the floor, it 
may be debated, amended, passed, or re- 
jected. Debate is strictly limited in the 
House under various rules and rarely lasts 
more than 1 or 2 days per bill. In the Senate 
debate is unlimited, except by unanimous 
consent, and may continue for several weeks. 
Bills strongly opposed by a few Senators may 
be filibustered indefinitely, 1. e., talked to 
death. The Senate adopted a cloture rule in 
1917, but it has been successfully invoked 
only four times in 35 years, and never since 
1927. A majority vote of those present and 
voting is required to pass an ordinary bill. 
A two-thirds vote is needed to suspend the 
rules and for certain measures specified in 
the Constitution, such as a resolution to 
amend that document. 

After a bill has gone through its several 
stages in the House where introduced, it is 
engrossed and transmitted to the other house 
where the same steps are repeated. If the 
bill finally survives all the possible pitfalls 
in its path—pigeonhole, filibuster, Rules 
Committee blockade, irrelevant debate, dil- 
atory tactics, a single objection on the call 
of the Senate Calendar—and passes both 
Houses in other than identical form, it is 
referred to a conference committee. This is 
the final major stage in the legislative proc- 
ess, A conference committee is a joint com- 
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mittee composed of Representatives and 
Senators, appointed by the Speaker and the 
Vice President, respectively, which is charged 
with the duty of compromising the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate versions 
of the bill. The conference committee, 
which has been called a third house of 
Congress, nearly always reaches an agree- 
ment, and then resubmits the revised bill to 
each House for a majority vote. The report 
of the conference committee is almost in- 
variably approved by the vote of both Houses, 
although the House surprised the country in 
October 1951 by rejecting the first report of 
a conference committee on a tax bill. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE 


Ada McCown, historian of the origin and 
evolution of the conference committee, traces 
its origin back to 14th century England.“ 
In that century the English Parliament be- 
came a bicameral body, with the lords and 
prelates sitting in one house and the knights 
and burgesses in the other. Contemporane- 
ously the custom arose for members of both 
houses to confer together on the answer to 
be given to the king's request for funds. 
According to the historian, William Stubbs, 
a real conference committee system existed in 
England before 1378. The first conference 
recorded in the Journals of the House of 
Commons was held in 1554. We learn from 
these early Journals that parliamentary con- 
ferences were usually held in the Painted 
Chamber, that twice as many Commoners as 
Lords attended them, that the upper cham- 
ber fixed the time and place of meeting, and 
that “the Lords came in a body, expecting 
the Commoners to await them. They sat 
with their hats on while the Commoners 
stood with their hats off. While a conference 
was in session all other proceedings in both 
houses were suspended.” * 

Conferences became especially signficant 
during the 17th century in England when 
they were used in a series of parliamentary 
crises. But with the development of the 
cabinet system in the 18th century they de- 
clined in importance; and by the middle of 
the 19th century they had disappeared. The 
conference device has been obsolete in Eng- 
land for a hundred years. 

While the conference committee was dying 
out in the mother country with the rise of 
the cabinet system, colonial records indicate 
that it was widely used in the American Colo- 
nies as a means of reconciling differences be- 
tween the two houses of the Colonial legis- 
latures, and it continued to be used in the 
State legislatures after the Revolution. In 
New York State the Constitution of 1777 
provided for conferences between the Assem- 
bly and the Senate which were held in public 
and sometimes excited great public interest, 
as in the differences between the two houses 
over the State’s support of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the War of 1812. 

McCown reports that from the very be- 
ginning of our congressional history, the 
conference committee was the accepted 
method of adjusting differences between the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. 
At the beginning of the ist session of the 
Ist Congress, on April 7, 1789 * * + the 
Senate charged a committee with the duty 
of preparing rules for the government of the 
t70 houses in the case of conference.“ The 
House chose a similar committee of 5 mem- 
bers and the result of their report was a joint 
rule which read as follows:“ 

“Resolved, That in every case of an amend- 
ment to a bill agreed to in one House and dis- 


1 Ada C. McCown, The Congressional Con- 
ference Committee (1927), ch. II. 

? William Stubbs, Constitutional History of 
England (1860), vol. U. pp. 645-646, 

* McCown, op. cit., p. 25. 

‘Ibid., p. 38. 

Annals, Ist Cong., Ist sess., p. 20, April 
15, 1789. Quoted by McCown. 
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sented to in the other, if either House shall 
request a conference, and appoint a commit- 
tee for that purpose, and the other House 
shall also appoint a committee to confer, 
such committees shall, at a convenient time, 
to be agreed on by their chairmen, meet in 
the conference chamber, and state to each 
other verbally, or in writing, as either shall 
choose, the reasons of their respective 
Houses for and against the amendment and 
confer freely thereon.” 

According to McCown, several conferences 
were held during the Ist Congress on such 
subjects as the impost bill, Members’ salaries, 
the amendments to the Constitution, judi- 
cial procedure, the Treasury and Post Office 
bills, trade with the Indians, and other mat- 
ters. 

Inherited from England, the conference 
committee system is an evolutionary product 
whose principal threads were woven on the 
loom of congressional practice into a unified 
pattern by the middle of the 19th century. 
“By 1852,” writes Ada McCown, “the customs 
of presenting identical reports from the com- 
mittees of conference in both Houses, of 
granting high privilege to these conference 
reports, of voting upon the conference report 
as a whole and permitting no amendment 
of it, of keeping secret the discussions car- 
ried on in the meetings of the conference 
committee, had become established in Amer- 
ican parliamentary practice.” ° 


CONFERENCE PROCEDURE 


A large body of law and practice has de- 
veloped over the years governing conference 
procedure and reports. They operate under 
the limitations of a code of rules which oc- 
cupy 16 pages of the Senate Manual, 14 pages 
of the House Manual, and 22 pages of Can- 
non’s Procedure. The essential features of 
conference procedure under the modern 
practice have been succinctly described by 
Gilbert Steiner as follows: * 

“The conference stage is reached in con- 
gressional action when disagreement is for- 
mally stated by one House or the other. 
Usually, this will occur when the second 
House has amended a bill and returned it 
to the House of origin which refuses to ac- 
cept the amendment(s). Not infrequently, 
however, the second House assumes that the 
House of origin will refuse to accept a 
change, and consequently votes to insist, 
and requests a conference without returning 
the bill to the House of origin. In either 
case, the Presiding Officer does not dispose 
of the conference request on his own initia- 
tive, some Member will address the Chair; 
he may ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be taken from the table with the amend- 
ments of the second Chamber, that the 
amendments be disagreed with (or insisted 
on), and that a conference be agreed to (or 
requested). When unanimous consent is 
not obtained in the House, a special rule may 
be brought in by the Rules Committee pro- 
viding for a conference. In the Senate it is, 
of course, always theoretically possible to 
filibuster against the appointment of a con- 
ference committee, Actually, no cases of real 
opposition to agreeing to a conference have 
been found. The reason for this is obvious— 
the bill has already been passed by the 
Chamber involved, and presumably sufficient 
votes to agree to a conference should there- 
fore be garnered. In addition, opponents of 
a measure may well prefer to wait for the 
conference report, before taking obstructive 
action, since the report may result in a modi- 
fied bill more to the liking of disaffected 
elements. 

“Under House rule X, clause 2, dating back 
to 1890, the Speaker appoints House man- 
agers. By tradition, Senate are 
mamed by the Vice President or President 


McCown, op. cit., pp. 254-255. 

"Gilbert X. Steiner, The Congressional 
Conference Committee: 70th to 80th Cong. 
(1951), pp. 711. 
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pro tempore of the Senate. The range of 
free choice is strictly limited, however, in 
that the customary practice in both 
Chambers is for the chairman of the com- 
mittee having charge of a bill to send to 
the desk a little pink slip” bearing the 
names of his nominees for appointment. 
The chairman and ranking majority and mi- 
nority members of the committee are usually 
named conferees, although as is noted subse- 
quently, there has been something of a prob- 
lem in determining the membership of con- 
ference committees with the growth of the 
subcommittee device. A tradition has not 
yet developed as to whether subcommittee 
members deserve a preferred place on the 
conference committee over ranking members 
of the full committee originally involved. 
Indeed, the seniority principle itself has 
sometimes been ignored, and this has led to 
charges of “packing” the conference with 
proponents of a point of view supported by 
the standing committee chairman and the 
presiding officer of the House involved. The 
number of managers appointed is also deter- 
mined by the standing committee chairman 
with the approval of the Presiding Officer, 
but by precedent it is three, five, seven, or 
nine. There does not seem to be any cor- 
relation between the number of managers 
and the importance of the legislation. Nor 
does the number of managers appointed by 
one House determine the number appointed 
by the second Chamber. 

“A fairly elaborate process governs the 
possession of conference papers; the original 
engrossed copy of the bill attested by the 
Clerk of the House or the Secretary of the 
Senate; the engrossed amendments; any spe- 
cial acts concurring in amendments with 
amendments, and the messages transmitting 
them between the two Houses, all similarly 
attested; and later, the conference report 
signed by the managers. The House agreeing 
to the conference sends the papers to the 
House asking for a conference. The man- 
agers on the part of the House asking the 
conference bring the papers to the con- 
ference room. At the close of a successful 
conference, the papers change hands; the 
managers on the part of the House agreeing 
to the conference receive them and take 
them to their House, which is first to con- 
sider the conference report. If the managers 
on the part of the House agreeing to the con- 
ference fail to take possession of the papers, 
by agreement or otherwise, from the man- 
agers on the part of the House asking con- 
ference, the report may be received first by 
that House. A conference report may not be 
considered when the original papers are 
not before the House considering the report. 
If the conference is not successful in reach- 
ing agreement, the papers are not surren- 
dered, but remain with the managers of the 
requesting House, and that Chamber first 
receives the report of disagreement and takes 
action. If a conference report is recommit- 
ted to the conference committee, the papers 
are no longer before the House ordering re- 
committal, and no motion regarding the 
amendments in disagreement is in order. 

“Instructions to conference managers must 
be given before managers are named, but 
after the House has agreed to a conference. 
Once instructions are given, no further mo- 
tions to that effect are in order. Whether 
instructed or not, managers may disregard 
all instructions, and the conference report is 
not subject to the point of order that it 
4s in violation of instructions. Insertion of 
new matter, and alteration of agreed matter, 
is cause for a point of order since the rules 
of both Houses have presumably outlawed 
these practices. However, a technique which 
Miss McCown dates back to the 1860's and 
1870's has developed whereby one House 
may strike out all after the enacting clause 
of a bill passed in the other Chamber. The 
second House then substitutes its own bill 
as a single overall amendment, retaining only 
the number and the enacting clause of the 
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bill passed by the first House. Under such 
conditions, it has been successfully argued 
that everything in the legislation was in 
technical disagreement, and that the con- 
ferees were legally empowered to write a 
completely new bill eliminating matters 
agreed on by both Houses or inserting legis- 
lation never approved by either Chamber. 
Section 135 of the Reorganization Act was 
designed specifically to eliminate this prac- 
tice. An evaluation of its efficacy is made 
in this study. 

“The operation of the conference itself 
is very informal. Meetings are usually held 
on the Senate side of the Capitol, and by 
tradition, the first named Senate manager 
is nominal chairman of the committee. Vot- 
ing is by the unit rule, and a majority of 
the managers of each Chamber sign the 
conference report. The minority has no 
authority to file a separate report, but may 
do so under unanimous consent. 

A conference committee may secure what- 
ever expert opinion it thinks desirable. 
Members may bring aides to conference with 
them so long as no objection is raised by 
managers of the second House. In at least 
one instance, the managers on the part of 
the House of Representatives prevailed upon 
the House to pass a resolution requesting 
that Senate aides be asked to depart from a 
conference. Invariably, House and Senate 
legislative counsel will be present at a con- 
ference to aid in the actual drafting of the 
report. This is particularly necessary when 
the conference committee recommends a 
third bill as a substitute for two bills com- 
mitted to it. A conference report may not 
be called up for consideration until the con- 
ferees have formally reported the matter 
back to their respective Houses, 

“Under the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, if a conference fails to yield a 
report within 20 calendar days, it is a matter 
of high privilege for any Member of the 
House to move to discharge its conferees 
from further consideration of the measure 
assigned to them and appoint new man- 
agers. During the last 6 days of a session, 
the limitation is reduced from 20 days to 
86 hours. A conference report may not be 
called up in the House until 1 day after it is 
filed, except by unanimous consent or dur- 
ing the final week of the session. 

“It should be noted that the motion to 
send to conference is certainly not the only 
possible disposition of a bill amended in the 
second Chamber. Indeed, six other motions 
are possible, each of which takes precedence 
over a motion to disagree and ask for a con- 
ference. These are a motion to lay on the 
table, a motion to postpone indefinitely, a 
motion to postpone to a certain date, a mo- 
tion to refer to a standing or special commit- 
tee, a motion to amend, and a motion to 
agree. As has been stated, however, in the 
case of important legislation, the motion to 
disagree and ask for a conference is nearly 
always made. 

“There are no minutes or formal records 
kept of the sessions of conference commit- 
tees. On the contrary, members seem to féel 
that the conference is a confidential matter, 
and explanations of conference activity 
made on the floor of House or Senate are 
sometimes preceded by the comment that 
the speaker does not wish to violate the 
confidence of the conference. Usually, in- 
fluential members of the conference will 
make a statement to the press on the day-to- 
day progress at a conference, but only the 
formal conference report embodying the rec- 
ommendations of the committee becomes a 
part of the official record. The rationale 
for this practice is that publication of de- 
bates and votes would subject the managers 
to external pressure and would hamper the 
give and take necessary for a successful con- 
ference. The process may be compared to 
international diplomacy; great powers deem 
it unwise to make public detailed progress 
reports, out of fear of giving a strategic 
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advantage to the other powers. The process 
may also be analegous to collective bargain- 
ing in labor agreements, since detailed in- 
terim statements may adversely affect the 
results for one group or the other. 

“Because the formal conference report is 
often little more than a recommenda- 
tion that each Chamber recede on certain 
numbered amendments, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has adopted a rule requiring 
that every report be accompanied by a state- 
ment. This statement must be sufficiently 
detailed and explicit to inform the House 
what effect suggested amendments or prop- 
ositions will have on the measure to which 
they relate. In practice, this statement has 
been used to make clear to the Members 
of the House the differences between a bill 
as originally passed by the House and as it 
would be if the recommendations of the 
conference were approved. The statement 
must be in writing and must be signed by 
a majority of the House managers. A con- 
ference report may not be received in the 
House without the accompanying state- 
ment. ‘There is no requirement in the Sen- 
ate of any comparable nature. 

“Conference reports are considered mat- 
ters of high privilege in both House and 
Senate. In general, they are in order except 
when the body is dividing or when the Jour- 
nal is being read. The Senate rules specify 
that when received, the question of proceed- 
ing to the consideration of a conference 
report, if raised, shall be put immediately, 
and shall be determined without debate. 
In the House, the previous question may be 
ordered to decide the question of proceeding 
to consider a conference report if a chal- 
lenge is raised. 

“A conference report may not be referred 
to a standing committee, and, in the House, 
may not be referred to the Committee of 
the Whole. A conference report may be 
withdrawn in the Senate by leave of the 
Senate, and in the House by unanimous con- 
sent. It is not in order to amend a confer- 
ence report, and it must be accepted or re- 
jected as an entirety. This last requirement, 
of course, greatly enhances the potential 
power of conferees, This is particularly 
true near the close of a session when rejec- 
tion of a conference report, because of dis- 
satisfaction with a single portion of it, may 
well cause the loss of the entire bill, time 
being too short to permit a new report to be 
drawn. Rejection of a report is usually fol- 
lowed by the ordering of another conference, 
if there is adequate time, and in accordance 
with custom, the same conferees are ap- 
pointed to the second committee as served 
on the first. The only method whereby con- 
ference reports may be amended is by con- 
current resolution or order, and this is usu- 
ally reserved for technical corrections. 

“Finally, partial reports from a committee 
of conference will be accepted in both Cham- 
bers. In such a case, approval is given to 
that portion of the report on which agree- 
ment has been reached in conference, and 
the respective Houses indicate whether they 
desire their managers to insist further, 
whether they are willing to recede, or 
whether they wish to propose a further com- 
promise.“ 

EXTENT OF PRACTICE 

The conference committee has been a 
medium of continuous struggle for legisla- 
tive supremacy between the Senate and 
House of Representatives. Here behind the 
legislative scenes many decisive battles of 
congressional history have been waged. For 
2 weeks during the 79th Congress, for ex- 
ample, the conferees on the full-employment 
bill locked horns.’ In the 81st Congress the 
civil-functions appropriations bill was tied 


See K. Bailey, Congress Makes a 
Law: the Story Behind the Employment Act 
of 1940 (1950), ch. XI: Conference and Com- 
promise. 
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up in conference for 4 months—a period 
longer than any within the memory of liv- 
ing Members. According to Representative 
CANNON: “The delay was due to the unani- 
mous objection of the managers on the part 
of the House to agreeing to exorbitant and 
unwarranted expenditure of public funds 
proposed by the other body.”*® In the first 
session of the 82d Congress the House, in a 
surprise move, rejected a conference report 
on a tax bill by the combined action of Re- 
publicans and Democrats who voted against 
it for different reasons. 

This device has been used extensively by 
every Congress since 1789. Of the 217 pub- 
lic laws enacted by the 2d session of the 82d 
Congress, 90, or 41 percent, went through 
conference and, of these, 13 were appropria- 
tion bills. Most important legislation goes 
through the conference closet and is there 
revised, sometimes beyond recognition, by 
the all-powerful conferees or managers. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


During the 1945 hearings before the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress, 
considerable testimony was presented regard- 
ing the introduction by conferees of new ma- 
terial into conference reports, and the elimi- 
nation or substantial change of legislation 
agreed to by both Houses. While the stand- 
ing rules are clear regarding the limitation 
of conferees to the disagreements between 
the two Houses, parliamentary procedures 
make it possible for conferees completely to 
rewrite legislation substantially agreed upon 
in both Chambers. This is done by one 
House striking everything after the enacting 
clause, substituting one overall amendment, 
and thus technically placing everything in 
the bill in disagreement and making it sub- 
ject to complete revision by the conferees. 

To meet this situation, the La Follette- 
Monroney committee recommended in its 
final report “that conferees of the two Houses 
be limited to adjustment only of actual dif- 
ferences in fact between the two Houses and 
that matters on which both Houses are in 
agreement be not subject to change in con- 
ference.” % This recommendation was fol- 
lowed by the inclusion in the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 of the following 
section: 

“Sec. 135. (a) In any case in which a dis- 
agreement to an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute has been referred to con- 
ferees, it shall be in order for the conferees 
to report a substitute on the same subject 
matter; but they may not include in the 
report matter not committed to them by 
either House. They may, however, include 
in their report in any such case matter which 
is a germane modification of subjects in 

ment, 

“(b) In any case in which the conferees 
violate subsection (a), the conference report 
shall be subject to a point of order.” 

Thus, the act restated the old rule that 
the authority of conference committees is 
limited to matters which are in disagreement 
between the two Houses, while recognizing 
their right to report a substitute on the same 
subject matter. 

Few points of order against conference re- 
ports under this rule have been made or 
sustained in recent years. On June 4, 1947, 
Mr. Horrman of Michigan made a point of 
order against the conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 3020) to prescribe fair and 
equitable rules of conduct to be observed by 
labor and management in their relations 
with one another which affect commerce, 
etc., on the ground (1) that the conferees 
nad changed the text theretofore agreed to 
by both Houses, and (2) had inserted addi- 
tional matter which, even though germane, 
they had no authority to insert. “The 


9 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, October 3, 1949, 
p. 13970. 

10 S. Rept. No, 1011, 79th Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 8. 
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House is considering an entirely new bill,” 
said Mr. Horrman, “that was written in con- 
ference by seven men * * *.” After dis- 
cussion, the Speaker was “convinced that 
the conferees had followed well-established 
precedents” and overruled the point of 
order." 

On October 5, 1951, Mr. SPENCE, of Ken- 
tucky, made a point of order against the 
conference report on the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951 on the ground that it contained 
matter not committed to the conferees by 
either House in a section providing for mak- 
ing the Mutual Security Director a member 
of the board of the Export-Import Bank. 
After discussion, the Speaker sustained the 
point of order. 

On October 1, 1951, Senator DWons RAK, of 
Idaho, made a point of order against the 
same conference report on the ground that 
the conferees had changed identical sec- 
tions in both the House and Senate bills 
by changing the percentage of funds which 
the President could transfer between mili- 
tary and economic aid. After spirited de- 
bate, the Chair overruled the point of order 
and held that the change was a germane 
modification of the original language. Upon 
appeal, the Senate sustained the decision 
of the Chair by a vote of 41 to 36, with 19 
absentees. This vote seemed to strengthen 
the powers of the conferees and to weaken 
control of legislative action by the Sen- 
ate.” ° 

The ensuing Senate debate on the powers 
of conferees revealed a loophole in the con- 
ference rules which Senator Ferguson, of 
Michigan, sought to plug by offering a reso- 
lution (S. Res. 221, 82d Cong., Ist sess.) to 
amend paragraph 3 of rule XXVII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate by prohibiting 
conferees from striking out matter passed 
in identical form by both Houses or from 
modifying any such matter. The Ferguson 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration which took no 
action upon it. The effect of the Ferguson 
amendment would be to restore language in 
the rule which was approved by the Senate 
when it passed the legislative reorganiza- 
tion bill in June 1946, but which was de- 
leted from that bill after it had passed the 
Senate and while it was on the Speaker's 
table. 

On September 15, 1950, and again on April 
11, 1951, the Senate agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 79) providing that 
every conference report shall be accompanied 
by a statement explaining the effect of the 
action agreed on by the conference commit- 
tee. Seventy years earlier the House of Rep- 
resentatives had adopted a similar rule on 
February 27, 1880 (rule XXVIII-1b). Com- 
pared with the strict code of the House, the 
rules of the Senate have advanced at a snail’s 
pace. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that in the House the chairman of the House 
conferees usually asks and obtains unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the conference report. Then, after 
the statement explaining the conference re- 
port has been partially read, the chairman 
usually requests that the further reading of 
the statement be dispensed with. Since nei- 
ther the conference report nor the explana- 
tory statement has yet been printed in the 
Recorp during the last 6 days of a session, 
Members have little knowledge of the con- 
tents of conference reports, of the changes 
that have been made by the conferees, or of 
whether or not the rules regulating confer- 
ences have been complied with. In the ab- 
sence of such knowledge, they can hardly 


u CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 4, 1947, pp. 
6537-6539, 

12 Tbid., October 5, 1951, pp. 12962-12964. 

18 Ibid., October 1-2, 1951, pp. 12678-12681, 
12718-12737. 
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make points of order against conference re- 
ports.“ 
EVALUATION OF DEVICE 

Comparatively unknown except to the few 
who are familiar with the mysteries of the 
legislative process, the conference committee 
is today perhaps the most unique and power- 
ful legislative institution in America, the 
least dramatic, and one that has received all 
too little attention.” It is a notable fact that 
American legislatures stand alone among 
modern bicameral legislative bodies in pro- 
viding a formal method for adjusting differ- 
ences between them. Since few, if any, im- 
portant bills ever pass both Houses of Con- 
gress in precisely identical form, and since 
the final shape of differing measures must be 
determined in conference, the strategic role 
and importance of the ad hoc conference 
committees will readily be appreciated. 

Commenting upon the powers of conferees, 
Willoughby writes:“ 

“In cases such as these [substitute bill 
situations] the committee has before it the 
whole subject and has practically full dis- 
cretion with respect to the drafting of a new 
measure for submission to the two Houses. 
Even where resort has not been had to this 
form of amendment, conditions are often 
such as to permit of a wide range of action 
by the committee in seeking to formulate 
provisions that will be mutually acceptable, 
Except, therefore, where the matters in dis- 
pute are very specific, these committees have 
large powers in the determination of the 
provisions of many important bills that will 
come before the two Houses for final action. 
To such an extent is this true that the state- 
ment is often made that the real character 
of the legislation actually had it determined 
by these bodies“ *.” 

In general, writers on Congress regard the 
conference committee as an admirable device 
for achieving its purpose. The advantages 
claimed for the system are that it settles 
differences between the two Houses in most 
cases, that it serves to expedite legislative 
business and prevent deadlocks, and that it 
facilitates majority party control of legisla- 
tion. Some mechanism for reconciling dif- 
ferences under a bicameral system is obvi- 
ously essential. 

Yet the disadvantages of the system have 
also been recognized. In her authoritative 
history of the subject, Ada McCown writes: * 

“The evils and dangers of this conference 
committee system are perhaps apparent. It 
gives too much power into the hands of a 
few men who are not really held to answer 
for what they do. In the privacy of the con- 
ference mutual concessions may be made 
which involve provisions which would never 
pass if considered openly in the House or the 
Senate. The conference committee has much 
power of independent action, but it is not 
held responsible in any such manner as is a 
ministry under a cabinet system. No con- 
ference committee of either House is forced 
to resign because it has gone counter to the 
wishes of the House which it represents. Its 
Members still retain their positions on the 
regular standing committees and they will 
be members of the next conference commit- 
tee which is chosen to settle differences on 
a bill coming within their province.” 

Writing in 1946, George B. Galloway re- 
marked that serious evils have attended the 


“For an example of this situation, see re- 
marks of Representative COLMER, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, July 7, 1952, p. A4742. 

1 The books by Ada McCowen (1927) and 
Gilbert Steiner (1951) are the only full- 
length studies of the American conference 
committee system. Brief descriptions of it 
are given in textbooks and treaties on Ameri- 
can government. See, for example, W. F. 
Willoughby, Principles of Legislative Organi- 
zation and Administration (1934), ch. XXVI. 

# Willoughby, op. cit., p. 421. 

1t McCown, op. cit., p. 16. 
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development of the conference committee 
system. 

“Suffice it to say here that serious evils have 
marked the development of the conference 
committee system. In the first place, it is 
highly prodigal of members’ time. McCona- 
chie calculated that the average time con- 
sumed in conference was 33 days per bill. 
(He made this estimate by comparing the 
dates upon which the appropriation bills 
passed the Senate in the 54th Cong., Ist sess., 
with the dates when they became laws.) Bills 
are sent to conference without reading the 
amendments of the other Chamber. Despite 
rules to the contrary, conferees do not con- 
fine themselves to matters in dispute, but 
often initiate entirely new legislation and 
even strike out identical provisions previ- 
ously approved by both Houses. This hap- 
pened during the 78th Congress, for instance, 
when an important amendment to the sur- 
plus property bill, which had been approved 
by both Houses, was deleted in conference. 

„Conference committees, moreover, suffer 
like other committees from the seniority rule. 
The senior members of the committees con- 
cerned, who are customarily appointed as 
managers on the part of the House and Sen- 
ate, are not always the best informed on the 
questions at issue, nor do they always refiect 
the majority sentiment of their Houses. Fur- 
thermore, conference reports must be ac- 
cepted or rejected in toto without amend- 
ment and they are often so complex and ob- 
scure that they are voted upon without 
knowledge of their contents. What happens 
in practice is that Congress surrenders its 
legislative function to irresponsible commit- 
tees of conference. The standing rules 
against including new and extraneous matter 
in conference reports have been gradually 
whittled away in recent years by the decisions 
of presiding officers. Senate riders attached 
to appropriation bills enable conference com- 
mittees to legislate and the House usually 
accepts them rather than withhold supply, 
thus putting it, as Senator Hoar once de- 
clared, under a degrading duress. 

“It is also alleged that under this secret 
system lobbyists are able to kill legislation 
they dislike and that ‘jokers’ designed to 
defeat the will of Congress can be inserted 
without detection. Senator George W. Nor- 
ris once characterized the conference com- 
mittee as a third house of Congress. The 
members of this house,’ he said, ‘are not 
elected by the people. The people have no 
voice as to who these members shall be. 
e + # This conference committee is many 
times, in very important matters of legisla- 
tion, the most important branch of our legis- 
lature. There is no record kept of the 
workings of the conference committee. Its 
work is performed, in the main, in secret. 
No constituent has any definite knowledge 
as to how members of this conference com- 
mittee vote, and there is no record to prove 
the attitude of any member of the confer- 
ence committee. As a practical propo- 
sition we have legislation, then, not by the 
voice of the Members of the Senate, not by 
the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, but we have legislation by the voice of 
5 or 6 men. And for practical purposes, in 
most cases, it is impossible to defeat the 
legislation proposed by this conference com- 
mittee. Every experienced legislator knows 
that it is the hardest thing In the world to 
defeat a conference report.“ 

One Senator's opinion of the power of 
conferees was reflected in a satirical speech 
a few years ago by Senator FULBRIGHT, who 
congratulated the conferees on a national 
defense appropriation bill “for so forthrightly 
disregarding the wishes of the common lay 


* George B. Galloway, Congress at the 
Crossroads (1946), pp. 98-99. 

» The Model Legislature, address at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., February 22, 1934. Reprinted in 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 27, 1934. 
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Members of the Senate and the House.” 
Said he: * 

“I submit, Mr. President, in all sincerity 
that there is no need whatever for the ordi- 
nary lay Member of Congress to come back 
to Washington for a session. It is 
clearly evident, Mr. President, that to save 
the world and the people of this country 
from disaster, all that is needed is to recon- 
vene, preferably in secret, only those incom- 
parable sages, the conferees of the Appropri- 
ations Committee. From their deliberations 
the same results would be achieved and 
without the expense and trouble to everyone 
that is involved in going through the archaic 
ritual of pretended legislation. It is quite 
clear that regardless of what the common 
Members of this body may wish, the con- 
ferees make the decisions.” 

The chief criticisms made of this device 
over the years have been that: (1) bills are 
sent to conference without reading the 
amendments of the other House; (2) much 
legislation has been forced through Congress 
in the form of Senate riders on House ap. 
propriation bills late in the session; (3) con- 
ference reports are voted upon blindly with- 
out knowledge of their contents, especially 
during the end-of-the-session log jams; and 
(4) Congress has docilely surrendered its 
legislative powers to irresponsibile commit- 
tees of conference. 


PROBLEM OF CONTROL 


The central problem connected with the 
conference committee system is that of con- 
trolling it. Various rules and rulings of the 
Chair have been made to this end during the 
past century. In 1918 the Senate adopted 
the Curtis rule which makes it possible to 
challenge a conference report on the point 
of order that it contains new matter not 
committed to the conference committee, 
whether germane or not, even under a sub- 
stitute bill situation. This a in 
clause 2 of rule XXVII of the standing rules 
of the Senate which has been strictly con- 
strued and which reads as follows: 

“2. Conferees shall not insert in their re- 
port matter not committed to them by 
either House, nor shall they strike from the 
bill matter agreed to by both Houses. If 
new matter is inserted in the report, or if 
matter which was agreed to by both Houses 
is stricken from the bill, a point of order 
may be made against the report, and if the 
point of order is sustained, the report shall 
be recommitted to the committee of con- 
ference.” 

In the House a rule of 1920 (rule XX, 
clause 2) forbids House managers to agree 
in conference to a large class of Senate 
amendments to appropriation bills without 
a separate vote on each amendment by the 
House. This rule has been generally ob- 
served and is regarded by McCown as 
“probably the most effective means yet de- 
vised of controlling the evils of the confer- 
ence committee system.” 3 

In 1946, as noted above, the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, in section 135 applicable 
to both Houses, authorized conferees to re- 
port a new bill where one House strikes out 
all after the enacting clause of the bill of 
the other House and inserts new language. 
The defect of this amendment, as noted 
above, is that it does not forbid conferees to 
delete or modify matter passed in identical 
form by both Houses. 

In the House of Representatives the 
Speaker may rule out a conference report 
if it be shown that the managers have ex- 
ceeded their authority; and points of order 
may be made against conference reports in 
the House before the reading of the explana- 
tory statement. The House adopted a rule 
(rule XXVIII, clause 2) in 1902 which pro- 


2 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 80th Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 9206 (June 19, 1948). 
* McCown, op. cit., p. 260. 
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vides that “it shall not be in order to con- 
sider the report of a committee of confer- 
ence until such report and the accompany- 
ing statement shall have been printed in 
the Recorp, except on either of the 6 days 
preceding the end of a session.” 

This rule may be evaded, however, by the 
granting of unanimous. consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of a conference report; 
and by its own terms it is inoperative dur- 
ing the last 6 days of a session when many 
conference reports are made. 

In practice, the rules governing conferees, 
like all rules, depend for their effectiveness 
upon their enforcement. Writing in 1927, 
McCown reports that the rule forbidding the 
insertion of new matter in conference re- 
ports has been “flagrantly violated in recent 
times.” Points of order against infraction 
of the conference rules are, in fact, seldom 
made. Committees of conference enjoy 
largely uncontrolled powers to write new 
legislation in substitute bill situations 
where the rules allow them to report any 
bill germane to the bills under considera- 
tion. Sometimes conference reports are 
brought up in the House of Representativcs 
under a special rule granted by the Com- 
mittee on Rules waiving points of order 
against them. Under all these circum- 
stances, it is obivously difficult to control 
committees of conference, which have long 
exercised a determining influence upon the 
shape of much important congressional 
legislation. 

CONCLUSIONS 


However, it would appear that effective 
control of conference committees is possible 
under existing rules, if they are enforced. 
McCown concluded “that under the House 
and Senate rules of the present time a fair 
degree of control is maintained over the 
managers * * * since the additions of the 
Senate rule of 1918 and the House rule of 
1920, control of the managers has been in- 
creased so that there is much less conference 
committee legislation than there was at one 
time. Certainly there is now [1927] more 
control over the conference committee by 
the two Houses than there ever has been in 
the past. It would seem, then, that con- 
ference committee legislation is bad,” con- 
cludes McCown, “but that there is not 
enough of it that eludes the rules and prac- 
tice of the two Houses to cause despair.” * 

“The truth is that the conference commit- 
tee system is a necessary part of the con- 
gressional government system. It must, 
however, be kept under the control of the two 
Houses. The managers must not be allowed 
to include in their report any matter not 
committed to them by either House nor must 
they be allowed to eliminate items which 
have been agreed upon by both Houses. On 
the other hand, the peculiar composition of 
a conference committee makes it particularly 
fitted to offer constructive suggestions in 
regard to a bill that may have been altered 
several times in the course of its progress 
through the two Houses.“ 

Similar conclusions were reached by Dr. 
Gilbert Steiner, of the University of Illinois, 
in his 1951 study. Steiner made an intensive 
analysis of 56 pieces of the most significant 
legislation enacted between the 70th and 
80th Congresses, inclusive, which went 
through conference. He concludes that “the 
conference committee has not been a con- 
sistently irresponsible ‘third house’ of Con- 
gress. Conference committees have some- 
times been reckless, and sometimes have 
flouted the will of a congressional majority, 
but the number of such instances is small, 
too small to justify a damning generaliza- 
tion. Conference committees may be and 
have been controlled by effective rules and 
precedents. It would not appear, however, 
that the institution of the conference com- 
mittee is such as to require closer oversight 


= Ibid., p. 262. 
* Ibid., pp. 264, 266, 
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than is given any other congressional com- 
mittee.” ™ Steiner concludes that “the con- 
ference committee is both a practical and 
satisfactory device” of accommodation and 
that no new method of adjustment is needed. 

In the 56 cases studied by Dr. Steiner in 
the period 1928-48, he found only 3 out- 
standing instances in which conference com- 
mittees had deleted matter agreed to by 
both Houses or had included new matter. 
These involved the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, the Transportation Act of 1940, 
and the Surplus Property Act of 1944. 

Of special interest is Dr. Steiner’s conclu- 
sion that the House has been more influen- 
tial in conference than the Senate. For the 
period and cases studied, he reports that 
“the House achieved 57 percent of the vic- 
tories, the Senate 27 percent, and 16 percent 
of the cases showed joint influence.“ House 
influence was predominant in all cases of 
revenue and appropriation acts studied, 
while the Senate dominated in broad fiscal 
policy legislation, 

PROPOSED REFORMS 


Thus, we see that the conference com- 
mittee is a little known institution which 
operates secretly behind the legislative 
scenes and exercises large influence over the 
final form of much important legislation. 
It takes the handiwork of the two Houses 
and, in the interests of compromise, can 
modify the actions of either branch no mat- 
ter how preponderant the vote therein may 
have been on the original bills, and submit 
a conference report which almost always 
becomes law. 

Several suggestions have been made from 
time to time for changes in the congressional 
conference committee system. Mention has 
already been made of Senator Ferguson’s 
resolution to amend paragraph 3 of Senate 
rule XXVII so as to plug an apparent loop- 
hole in it, making it crystal clear that it is 
the intent of Congress to limit the power 
of conferees in dealing with a substitute 
bill. To the same end, Senator Vandenberg 
sought in 1938 to add the following sentence 
to the rule: 

“It is hereby expressly provided that this 
paragraph shall be deemed to include re- 
ports on measures where one House has 
struck out all after the enacting or resolving 
clause and inserted a substitute.” 

Adoption of this proposal by both Houses 
would eliminate the loophole still provided 
by permission to “include in their report in 
any such case matter which is a germane 
modification of subjects in disagreement.” 
The problem in the substitute bill situation 
has been less that of inclusion of new mat- 
ter than that of deletion of matter agreed 
to by both Houses, and section 135 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act does not meet 
this squarely. 

Another recurring suggestion is to per- 
mit conferees to report new matter sepa- 
rately for separate consideration in each 
House. This requires unanimous consent 
and has occasionally been done. It has been 
the practice in the House under the 1920 rule 
in the case of certain Senate amendments 
to appropriation bills. 

As a remedy for secrecy it has been sug- 
gested that conference meetings be open to 
Members of either House. Open conferences 
were prescribed by the New York State 
Constitution of 1777 and the first congres- 
sional conference ever held over a legisla- 
tive disagreement—the conference on the 
impost and tonnage bills on June 26, 1789— 
Was an open one attended by several Mem- 
bers of both Houses. The annals of Con- 
gress record no other such open conference 
from 1789 until 1911 when a tariff confer- 
ence opened its meetings to representatives 


™ Steiner, op. cit., p. 174. 
= McCown, op. cit., pp. 267-268. 
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of the press under the influence of Senator 
La Follette who was strongly in favor of 
publicity.“ 

In order to avoid inadequate considera- 
tion of conference reports during the 
crowded closing days of a session, the elder 
La Follette also suggested that a deadline 
be fixed by rule upon the receipt of bills 
from the other House. No action was ever 
taken on this proposal which is probably 
impractical.“ 

Another abortive suggestion was that 
made by Representative McRae in 1902 that 
conference reports be printed in bill form, 
with changes in italics so that they can be 
readily recognized and any “jokers” dis- 
covered. But Congress has been content to 
rely upon the explanatory statements for 
knowledge of the changes made in confer- 
ence: 

Others argue that the real remedy for the 
defects of the device is to keep it under con- 
gressional control by enforcing the confer- 
ence rules so as to make theory and practice 
coincide. Congress makes its own rules and 
only Congress can compel compliance with 
them. 

Several alternatives to the conference de- 
vice are conceivable. Conference commits 
tees are not used in the Legislature of New 
York State. Amendments made to a bill in 
one chamber at Albany are returned to the 
house of origin for acceptance or rejection. 
And agreement is apparently achieved un- 
der the leadership of the Governor. 

Under the parliamentary form of govern- 
ment used in England and many other coun- 
tries, deadlocks between the houses are 
avoided by the cabinet which originates all 
important legislation, keeps harmony be- 
tween the two chambers, and replaces the 
conference committee as the instrument for 
adjusting interchameral differences. Under 
the Cabinet system disputes between the 
chambers are conciliated by the Government 
whose ministers move freely between the two 
Houses, consult with their committees, and 
defend Government measures on both floors, 
But adoption of the Cabinet system in the 
United States would be a herculean remedy 
for the evils of the conference committee 
system. 

Within the bicameral framework perhaps 
the most promising remedy is to make more 
use of joint standing committees in the 
formulation of important bills. It is easier 
through such committees to prevent dif- 
ferences from arising in the initial stages of 
the legislative process than it is to compose 
them after measures have passed both 
Houses. Persuasive testimony on this point 
was presented to the La Follette-Monroney 
committee by Representative Hae, of Maine. 
“A committee of conference,” he said, is 
not nearly as well adapted to framing leg- 
islation as a joint standing committee. A 
joint standing committee having agreed upon 
a bill can generally procure its passage with 
minor amendments through both bodies. 
But a committee of conference finds it much 
harder to get the coordinate branches of the 
legislature to recede from a position pre- 
viously taken and concur with the other 
branch. All sorts of factors of pride and 
prestige are involved on the presentation of 
conference reports which are not involved in 
the report of a joint standing committee.“ 

Increased executive influence, perhaps in 
the form of a joint executive-legislative 
cabinet, has also been suggested as a poten- 
tial method of minimizing House and Senate 
differences. This suggestion was made by 
Thomas K. Finletter in 1945 in chapter XI 


* Ibid., pp. 36, 43, 177. 
* Ibid., pp. 268-69. ‘ 
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of his well-known little book Can Represent- 
ative Government Do the Job? It was also 
proposed by the La Follette-Monroney com- 
mittee in its final report which recom- 
mended “that the majority policy committees 
of the Senate and House serve as a formal 
council to meet regularly with the Executive, 
to facilitate the formulation and carrying out 
of national policy, and to improve relation- 
ships between the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government.” ” 

The taking of steps to strengthen party 
government in Congress might be expected 
to reduce the need of conference commit- 
tees, except when opposing political parties 
control the two Houses. Several proposals 
to this end have been made in recent years. 
Most noteworthy among them are the sug- 
gestions to revive the party caucus as an in- 
strument of policymaking, to create single 
responsible leadership committees for each 
party in each House, and to abandon the 
seniority custom in committee appointments 
and the selection of chairman.” 

A drastic remedy for the alleged short- 
comings of the congressional conference com- 
mittee would be to allow the example of Ne- 
braska and adopt a unicameral legislature, 
thus eliminating the need of conferences. 
There are those who believe that the United 
States Senate no longer performs any unique 
or indispensable functions in the American 
system of government." Its tolerance of 
unlimited and irrelevant debate and its fre- 
quent absenteeism have been severely crit- 
icized by its own Members.“ The decay of 
second chambers and the trend toward uni- 
cameralism in the democratic constitutions 
of the postwar world are widespread phe- 
nomena.™ Twenty-nine nations have uni- 
cameral national legislatures today. And in 
several others the role of the second chamber 
has been reduced to a mere suspensive veto. 
The British House of Lords was finally 
emasculated by the Parliament Act of 1949. 
Some students of representative government 
believe that under the new order of affairs 
there is less justification for the bicameral 
system than it has had in the past. As 
Walter Shepard wrote in 1935, “The Senate 

* + * may lose its raison d'etre. A single 
chamber * * * might constitute a better 
instrument to do the work which seems to 
lie ahead of Congress.“ But unicameral- 
ism is probably merely an academic sugges- 
tion, for neither House of Congress would 
sign its own death warrant by submitting 
such a constitutional amendment to the 
States. 


S. Rept. No. 1011, 79th Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 13. 

For a full discussion of these suggestions, 
see Toward a More Responsible Two-Party 
System, Report ot the Committee on Political 
Parties, American Political Science Associa- 
tion, September 1950; and pertinent testi- 
mony on Party Government in Congress 
before the Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, hearings 
on the Organization and Operation of Con- 
gress, June 1951. 

3 Cf. Arthur N. Holcombe, Our More Per- 
fect Union (1950), p. 230. 

= HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. The Senate on 
Trial, American Political Science Review, 
September 1950, pp. 650-660. See also Hol- 
combe, op cit., pp. 231-34. 
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HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, where 
a person testifies under oath in a com- 
pletely contradictory manner, he shows 
his utter contempt for the sanctity of 
his oath and should be found guilty of 
perjury. Under the present Federal 
statute on this subject, before proceed- 
ing to obtain an indictment, the prosecu- 
tion must decide which time he was ly- 
ing and then allege and prove that was 
the time he gave false testimony. All 
he has to do to escape conviction is to 
show that he happened to tell the truth 
that time and was lying the other time. 
Such a situation simply cannot be un- 
derstood by the layman and should not 
be tolerated by the lawmaker. 

It was to correct this intolerable and 
absurd loophole in the law that I intro- 
duced H. R. 799, to extend the law relat- 
ing to perjury to cover the wilful giving 
of contradictory testimony under oath. 
The Attorney General has recently en- 
dorsed the principle behind this meas- 
ure. I have requested the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee to grant an 
early hearing to plug this loophole. I 
hope this Congress will act promptly to 
wipe out this absurdity. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following splendid editorial 
on this subject from the Washington 
Star: 

ABSURD LEGAL LOOPHOLE 

A big loophole in the Federal perjury law 
will be plugged up if Congress approves an 
amendment proposed by Attorney General 
Brownell. Under the present law it is not 
sufficient to prove that a person made con- 
tradictory statements under oath. The 
Government must show which of the state- 
ments was false and which was true. In 
some cases this is not easy to do—and the 
Matusow case would seem to be one of those 
in the difficult category. Yet the former 
Communist has made false statements, at 
one time or another, before grand juries, in 
the courts and at congressional hearings. A 
grand jury and a Senate committee are try- 
ing to sift fact from fiction. 

But it ought not to be necessary to spend 
time and money in such a search when it is 
plain from two sets of contradictory sworn 
statements that a person is a deliberate per- 
jurer, or when such a person states that he 
has lied. Last year, to meet just such a 
situation, Mr. Brownell asked Congress to 
amend the perjury law so as to permit con- 
viction on the mere showing that sworn con- 
tradictions have been given to a grand jury, 
a court or congressional committees. The 
request was made so late in the session, 
however, that no action was taken. Now the 
Attorney General, with the Matusow type of 
case in mind, has renewed his request. (The 
proposed amendment makes no mention of 
perjury committed before such an adminis- 
trative agency as the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, to which Mrs, Marie 
Natvig gave conflicting testimony that has 
led to her indictment for perjury.) Mr. 
Brownell is right in describing as “ridicu- 
lous” the shortcomings of the present law. 
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No self-confessed perjurer should be per- 
mitted to escape the consequences of his 
falsifications because of Government diffi- 
culty in proving which of two conflicting 
statements was a lie, 


Anniversary of the Birth of Thomas G. 
Masaryk 
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HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, March 
7 marks the 105th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, the 
founder and first President of the 
Czechoslovak republic. He lived an ex- 
traordinarily productive life—1850-1937. 
He is acknowledged as one of the great 
democratic philosopher-statesmen of 
this century. A friend of Woodrow 
Wilson, and married to an American, 
Charlotte Garrigue, whose surname he 
adopted as his middle name, he was al- 
ways an admirer of the United States. 
Thomas G. Masaryk was born in Mora- 
via, the son of a Slovakian coachman, 
His unusual ability enabled him to study 
at the University of Vienna, where he 
became professor of philosophy. From 
1882 to 1911, he taught at the University 
of Prague. From his youth, he was 
active in the political education of his 
people and took a leading part in the 
movement to liberate his country from 
Austrian rule. He was elected to the 
Austrian Parliament, but was forced to 
flee to Paris at the outbreak of World 
War I. There, he formed the Czecho- 
slovak National Council, which was rec- 
ognized by the Allies as the Government 
of Czechoslovak Republic, and was re- 
elected to the office in 1920, 1927, and 
1934. In 1935, he resigned as President 
because of his advanced age. 

It is very befitting that Gov. G. Men- 
nen Williams, of the State of Michigan, 
issued the following proclamation on 
behalf of this great statesman: 

PROTA ETON eee GARRIGUE MASARYK 
AY 

This year on March 7 American citizens of 
Czechoslovakian descent, along with all the 
other freedom-loving peoples of the world, 
are celebrating the 105th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. 

On October 28, 1918, Thomas Masaryk pro- 
claimed from Washington the independence 
of the Czechoslovak Republic. Mr. Masa- 
ryk's great patriotism was equalled only by 
his belief in liberty and his magnificent in- 
telligence. He contributed much to western 
culture and our peoples honor him equally 
for each of these contributions, 

Therefore, I, G. Mennen Williams, Gover- 
nor of the State of Michigan, do hereby pro- 
claim March 7, 1955, as Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk Day in Michigan, and urge all our 
people to join their fellow citizens of Czech- 
oslovakian descent in paying homage and 
tribute to the memory of this great states- 
man of peace and independence. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Michigan, this second day of 
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March in the year of our Lord 1955, and of 
the Commonwealth the 119th. 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, Governor. 
By the Governor: 
James M. HARE, 
Secretary of State. 
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HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, several 
days ago at the second century convoca- 
tion of Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., the Chief Justice of the United 
States, the Honorable Earl Warren, de- 
livered a thought-provoking address en- 
titled “The Blessings of Liberty.” 

I commend its reading to my brethren 
in the Senate and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and I now ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE BLESSINGS or LIBERTY 


(Address of Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the 
United States, at the second century con- 
vocation of Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., February 19, 1955) 

It is a thrilling experience to participate 
in the opening session of this second century 
convocation of Washington University. The 
time, the place, and the cause to which the 
convocation is dedicated make it an occasion 
of major importance. The campus of Wash- 
ington University enriched by a hundred 
years of devotion to the highest ideals of 
education and by the contribution of its 
thousands of alumni to the good life in 
America provides an ideal place to reflect 
upon “the blessings of liberty.” To do so 
at a centennial celebration where the ex- 
perience of the past, the events of the pres- 
ent and aims for the future can so appropri- 
ately be brought into balance adds greatly 
to the content of the occasion. 

The times in which we are living are not 
normal times. Powerful forces are at work 
in the world—both to preserve liberty and 
to extinguish it. The interplay of hope and 
fear, belief and doubt, determination and 
frustration keeps the affairs of mankind and 
the minds of people in a state of turbu- 
lence—a turbulence that destroys perspec- 
tive and clouds the vision. Such times call 
for constant reflection and reappraisal. In 
the atmosphere of these surroundings where 
men and women have devoted their lives to 
the pursuit of truth throughout an entire 
century, we can more effectively detach our- 
selves for the moment from the complexities 
of everyday life in order to determine what 
our heritage of liberty is and what we are 
doing today to preserve it for our children 
and for those who come after them. 

It is imperative that we do this. Notwith- 
standing the contributions of patriots 
through the centuries, the farsighted wisdom 
of the Founding Fathers or the written guar- 
anties of the Constitution, liberty is not 
necessarily our permanent possession. Both 
external and internal pressures constantly 
assail it. It is axiomatic that every genera- 
tion, to keep its freedom, must earn it 
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through understanding of the past, vigilance 
in the present and determination for the 
future. 

It is easier to know how to combat a foreign 
enemy who challenges our right to these free- 
doms and thus prevent a sudden collapse of 
the things we hold dear than it is to subject 
ourselves to daily analysis and discipline for 
the purpose of preventing the erosion that 
can with equal effectiveness destroy them. 
I say “easier” because Americans have never 
hesitated to make the choice between liberty 
and death. Normally we can rely upon our 
representatives in government to keep our 
defenses sufficiently strong to enable us to 
ward off outside attack, but we cannot dele- 
gate to any or all of our governmental repre- 
sentatives the full responsibility for protec- 
tion of our freedoms from the processes of 
erosion. Such protection can be had only 
through an understanding on the part of 
individual citizens of what these freedoms 
are, how they came into being and whether 
their spirit dominates our institutions and 
the life of our country. The protection I 
speak of is that sense of strength and com- 
radeship which flows from national unity, 
buttressed by freedom of thought, of expres- 
sion, of mobility, and of participation by all 
in the life and Government of the Nation. 

I have no doubt it seems strange to some 
people that we take time to discuss such 
things almost 2 centuries after the adoption 
of the Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 
There are some who regard our freedoms 
merely as their birthright which they may 
simply take for granted. There are others 
who would never shrink from the loss of 
little freedoms—by the other fellow of 
course. And there are also those who would 
procrastinate until the deluge. The fact re- 
mains, however, we do have a battle today 
to keep our freedoms from eroding just as 
Americans in every past age were obliged to 
struggle for theirs. Many thoughtful people 
are of the opinion that the danger of erosion 
is greater than that of direct attack. I do 
not mean to nor do they, I am 
sure—that outside of the totalitarian menace 
any substantial group of our citizens would 
wilfully destroy our freedoms. But the emo- 
tional influences of the times coupled with 
the latent suspicion and prejudice, inherent 
in human nature, are capable of threatening 
the basie rights of everyone, unless those 
emotions are controlled by self-discipline, 
community spirit, and governmental action. 

A few days ago I read in the newspaper 
that a group of State employees—not in 
Missouri—charged with responsibility for de- 
termining what announcements could be 
posted on the employees’ bulletin board re- 
fused to permit the Bill of Rights to be 
posted on the ground that it was a contro- 
versial document. It was reported that the 
altercation became intense, and that only 
after the governor in writing vouched for 
its non-controversial character was the Bill 
of Rights permited to occupy a place along 
with routine items of interest to the State 
employees. And this happened in the United 
States of America on the 15th day of Decem- 
ber 1954, the 163d anniversary of our Bill 
of Rights, declared by proclamation of 
President Eisenhower to be Bill of Rights 
Day. 

It is straws in the wind like this which 
cause sOme thoughtful people to ask the 
question whether ratification of the Bill of 
Rights could be obtained today if we were 
faced squarely with the issue. They in- 
quire whether we are as united today in de- 
fending our traditional freedoms as were 
the American people in asserting them dur- 
ing the first years of Constitutional gov- 
ernment in the United States. 

My faith in the sober second thought of 
the American people makes me confident 
that it would now be ratified. On the other 
hand I am not prepared to dispute with those 


who believe the issue would provoke great 
controversy. 

Have we not had enough controversy over 
teaching in and the conduct of our colleges 
and schools, both public and private, to war- 
rant the inference that an effort would be 
made to curb freedom of speech and thought 
in that important segment of American life? 

Have not suficient. doubts been expressed 
concerning the rights of individuals to invoke 
their constitutional privilege against self- 
incrimination to justify the belief that the 
proposed adoption of this safeguard against 
tyranny might provoke heated discussion? 

Does not the suspicion that has attached 
to lawyers who represent unpopular defend- 
ants indicate some departure from the con- 
stitutional principle that every person 
charged with crime is entitled to be ef- 
fectively represented by counsel? 

Are there not enough shortcuts advocated, 
and too often practiced, in our time-honored 
legal procedures resulting in what we called 
a denial of due process of law? 

Have there not been enough invasions of 
the freedom of the press to justify a con- 
cern about the inyiolability of that great 
right? 

Departures from the letter and spirit of our 
constitutional principles are not the product 
of any one person or any one group of per- 
sons. They aré more properly chargeable 
to the entire body politic; to the suspicion, 
hatred, intolerance, and irresponsibility that 
stalk the world today; and also to a lack 
of appreciation of the age-old struggle of 
mankind to achieve our present-day bless- 
ings of liberty. Government, whether na- 
tional, state or local, is not the sole culprit 
in this matter. For it does not operate in a 
vacuum. In the last analysis it only re- 
flects the mores, the attitudes, the state of 
mind of the dominant groups of society. 

How do we come to have a Bill of Rights, 
and what is its significance in the history of 
this Nation? 

The Bill of Rights, which became part of 
our fundamental law in December 1791 does 
not by any means define all our rights. 
Many of our rights are to be found in the 
original Constitution, and others are formu- 
lated in later amendments. 

The Bill of Rights did not originate the 
rights which it guarantees; there was at the 
time of its adoption not a single novel idea 
in it. It did summarize in a striking and 
effective manner the personal and public lib- 
erties which Americans 164 years ago re- 
garded as their due, and as being properly 
beyond the reach of any government, old 
or new. 

The men of our First Congress knew, as we 
may be in danger of forgetting, that each 
element in the Bill of Rights was a painfully 
won acquisition. They knew that govern- 
ment must be neither too strong nor too 
weak; that whatever form it may assume, 
government is potentially as dangerous a 
thing as it is a necessary one. They knew 
that power must be lodged somewhere to 
prevent anarchy within and conquest from 
without, but that this power could be abused 
to the detriment of their liberties. Con- 
fronted by this paradox, they turned to the 
experience of their forebears for counsel. 

The English people, in their long struggle 
to control the monarchy founded by William 
the Conqueror, hit upon a happy solution: 
government should remain strong for its 
proper ends, but its strength should be kept 
within clearly defined limits. It became the 
consensus of the English people that certain 
acts should be clearly understood by all to 
be beyond power of government, and illegal 
if committed by any of its agents. Here 
we have the basis of the Anglo-Saxon legal 
and constitutional tradition. 

The first great document in this tradition 
was the Magna Carta of 1215. There was 
Httle new in Magna Carta. It merely re- 
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corded the rights which had been asserted, 
with varying success, against the Norman 
monarchy during the previous century and 
a half, and needless to say, there were re- 
actions and backslidings in the five cen- 
turies that followed. But in the main the 
movement was forward, toward the accumu- 
lation of a body of well-established liberties 
and immunities enjoyed by the true-born 
Englishman. 

The century or so during which the British 
colonized America was especially important 
in the development of British constitutional 
rights. A full century before Madison rose 
in the First Congress and proposed our 
American Bill of Rights, the British Bill of 
Rights had already come into It was 
the culmination of generations of struggle 
against the arbitrary government of the 
Stuart dynasty in England. 

In the course of the 18th century, the 
question arose whether the residents of 
Thirteen American Colonies were true-born 
Englishmen, and as such entitled to the tra- 
ditional liberties and immunities enjoyed 
in the homeland. Since the King and Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain were resolved upon 
giving a negative answer to this question, 
the colonies decided, in the year 1776, that 
the time had come to make a fresh start, and 
to adopt a Declaration of Independence. 

In one sense, the Declaration is a lineal 
descendant of Magna Carta. But in another 
sense, it is a very different sort of document, 
a characteristic product of the Age of Reason. 
Instead of appealing to royal concessions and 
traditional immunities, it takes its stand 
upon self-evident truths, the laws of nature, 
and unalienable rights. It was a new turn 
in human history. It was an experiment 
which had never been attempted. It is still 
on trial. 

Our Revolutionary forefathers had had 
their fill of royal governors, and of George 
III and his ministers, and so they forgot for 
a time one of the great lessons of constitu- 
tional history: that government must be 
strong for its proper ends, Many of the new 
State constitutions set up a hobbled and in- 
effectual executive branch. Our first at- 
tempt to create a national Government, the 
Articles of Confederation, provided for no 
executive at all. Our attempt to operate 
under a weak government barely got us 
through the Revolutionary War. The return 
of peace began a drift which, all clear minds 
perceived, was toward anarchy. The imevi- 
table and timely reaction brought about the 
Federal Convention of 1787, by which our 
present Constitution was submitted to the 
American people. 

To the American people, the Constitution 
Was a new and permanent legal basis for 
their Government. They wanted nothing 
left to conjecture. They insisted upon con- 
crete rights being set down in black and 
white. If government was to be strength- 
ened, the more apparent became the need 
to delimit its proper powers, and to itemize 
the immunities which its citizens ought to 
enjoy. And so, directly upon the establish- 
ment of Government under the Constitution, 
the first Congress submitted the Bill of 
Rights to the States. 

Such, in the most general kind of way, is 
the process by which we acquired our Bill of 
Rights. If you have not read its provisions 
recently, I urge that you read and reread 
them. They were never more important. 
The Bill of Rights contains only 462 words 
and can be read in only a few moments, but 
from the American viewpoint it embraces 
the wisdom of the ages as divined from 
man's struggle for freedom throughout civili- 
zation. 

The liberties thus written into our funda- 
mental law have not gone unassailed in the 
course of our national history, for men in 
Office are still men. Whether men derive 
their authority from hereditary right or 
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from popular election, they remain prone 
to overstep constitutional limitations and 
invade legal immunities. Periods of domes- 
tie dissension and of foreign war are es- 
pecially liable to produce tendencies to dis- 
regard established rights in the name of 
national safety. Often the tendency persists 
after the danger which provoked it has 
passed away, and at such times Americans 
who cherish these rights have had to fight to 
vindicate them. The French Revolution, 
and the deep cleft of opinion which it 
brought about in our country, led to the no- 
torious Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798. 
When Thomas Jefferson succeeded to the 
Presidency 3 years later, he set free all those 
who had been imprisoned under what he re- 
garded as an unconstitutional statute. Our 
Civil War saw the tendency to substitute 
military for civil tribunals which the Su- 
preme Court rebuked in the famous case of 
Ex parte Milligan in 1866. World War I was 
followed by a wave of repressive measures, 
such as mass arrests without benefit of 
habeas corpus, which were strenuously op- 
posed by the libertarians of that day. In 
our time, we have seen the greatest of wars 
give way to a decade of chronic tension and 
crisis, in which it is to be expected that new 
encroachments upon traditional liberties 
may have to be countered, 

I have suggested that if there has been 
damage done to our traditional rights it has 
been accomplished by a process of erosion. 
Are the privileges and immunities summed 
up in our Bill of Rights in danger of loss 
through subtle changes in our climate of 
opinion? Is distrust of our fellow country- 
men wearing away our traditional concept 
of the innate dignity of man? 

These questions call for constant and in- 
tense exploration far beyond the limits of 
this discussion, but because we are here on 
the campus of a great university, I would 
remind myself and you that if our other 
rights are to be of value to us we must 
first have the untrammeled right to search 
for the truth in institutions such as this, 
and then to teach it in accordance with the 
dictates of conscience. If that right should 
ever fail, so will our other blessings of lib- 
erty. That is precisely what has happened 
to people in other parts of the world, and 
in our time, 

But I do not wish to end on a mournful 
note. Nor do I wish to suggest that our 
liberties are about to be lost. Erosion may 
have begun in some respects but the fabric 
of our liberties is still far from under- 
mined, 

Surely the America that sent 12 million 
men into a world war to preserve freedom 
everywhere will not allow its own freedoms 
to be frittered away. Surely the America 
that has poured out its substance to reha- 
bilitate the free world, and even our former 
enemies, so that they can resist tyranny, 
will not willingly pass on to its ehildren less 
freedom than it has itself enjoyed. 

It has been sagely remarked that men more 
frequently require to be reminded than in- 
formed, and I hope that we may all join in 
the good work of reminding each other of 
how much we have to lose, and how heed- 
less we would be to lose it. 

With a strong belief in the wholesome- 
ness of our objectives and the courage to 
defend our freedoms, I have no doubt we 
shall preserve our heritage. 

Faith, the apostle tells us, is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. Faith in America confirms the 
hope that we shall preserve for our children 
all that our fathers, by the way of clear 
thinking, firm resolution, patient endurance, 
and willing sacrifice secured for us; that our 
heritage of liberty will not dwindle but 
increase; and that we will prove worthy of 
what we have so abundantly received. 
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It is such faith, I believe, that brings all 
of us together today to consider the bless- 
ings of liberty. 


The School-Lunch Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a statement I have today submitted to 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Agriculture in opposition to the proposed 
cut in moneys for the school-lunch pro- 
gram. The statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am grateful for this opportunity to 
express my opposition to the proposed reduc- 
tion in appropriations for the school-lunch 
program. Budget recommendations, if fol- 
lowed, would mean a reduction of approxi- 
mately $15 million worth of section 6 foods, 
and such action would seriously affect the 
school-lunch program in my State. With 
an increasing number of children partici- 
pating, we need these section 6 foods along 
with the donated commodities received each 
year to keep our children’s meals up to 
standard. If the $15 million were cut off, 
it would mean less adequate meals, fewer 
free meals, and the closing of several schools. 

Section 6 foods are of value to the school- 
lunch program because children throughout 
the country need more vitamin C than they 
receive at home. Canned fruits and vege- 
tables are very necessary for an adequate and 
well-balanced diet, a diet that is delectable, 
interesting, and colorful. Peanut butter is 
accepted and enjoyed by practically all chil- 
dren, and this product supplies the addi- 
tional proteins needed by youngsters. 

An increasing number of meals are being 
served under this program in West Virginia, 
and this might be expected as a result of any 
normal population growth. Even though 
our Federal appropriations should continue 
at $83,236,197, one can see how thinly it has 
to be distributed when figures from the bi- 
ennial report of 1947-48 are compared with 
those of the 1953-54 report. 


1953-54 
Number of schools partici- 

P 1, 278 1,478 
Number of meals ser ved. 13, 406, 002 21, 304, 925 
Number of free meals 

N ecece andes oe! 2, 215, 750 3, 334, 503 
8 daily participa- 
TTT 


86, 828 123, 862 
Total expenditure... ....... $3, 097, 484. 35 |$5, 149, 117. 77 
Amount paid by children .|$1, 782, 611, 87 |$3, 551, 219. 87 


West Virginia's population, however, is not 


increasing. Rather, it has been decreasing 
over the past several months as a result of 
conditions in the coal industry which have 
seriously and adversely affected the State’s 
economy. Notwithstanding the fact that 
there has been a decrease in population, 
there is an accelerated increase in school 
lunches served. In December of 1954, we 
had an average daily participation of 143,474 
children, or almost 20,000 more children per 
day than we had last year. 

Gentlemen, these facts are enough to con- 
vince anyone that it would be a serious mis- 
take to curtail this humanitarian program. 
Many children never receive a well-balanced 
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and appetizing meal other than that which 
is provided under the school-lunch program, 
Over 225,000 people in West Virginia are 
dependent upon surplus food commodities 
at the present time. In such a distressed 
area, anyone who is willing to look a fact 
in the eye can see that children are being 
deprived of adequate diets in the home, and 
must depend upon meals such as those 
served at school for additional fruits and 
vegetables so necessary to proper health and 
growth. 

Gentlemen, if this Government must re- 
trench and curtail its spending, let it not 
be miserly in a program like this, a pro- 
gram which, in my opinion, is one of the 
best ever to be devised. 

A nation’s wealth is not to be found only 
in natural resources; its greatest wealth is 
in its human resources, its people, and these 
must be healthy in mind and in body if 
America is to be strong. Let us not be penny- 
wise and pound foolish in our attempts to 
economize. I am in favor of economizing 
wherever and whenever it is practicably pos- 
sible to do so, but I submit that funds for 
the school-lunch program cannot be and 
should not be cut in the name of economy, 
I urge you, therefore, as members of this 
committee, not to sustain the reduction that 
has been recommended. I beseech and im- 
plore you to restore the amount to the ex- 
tent that it will equal or surpass the figure 
within which the States are presently oper- 
ating. The health and welfare of children 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents, 
and the strength of this Nation lies not in 
its gold and silver but in its boys and girls, 
the men and women of the future, 


Kalewala Day of Finland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


`; OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1835, the Finnish national epic, 
the Kalewala, first appeared in book 
form. The 120th anniversary of this 
great epic was celebrated on the 28th of 
February of this year. Composed of folk 
verses about the deeds of three semi- 
divine brothers of gigantic stature who 
lived in Kalewala, the epic has had a 
great effect on all Finnish art. 

The Kalewala is a mythical land of 
happiness and abundance. This epic of 
rich mythology is composed in the eight~ 
syllable trochaic line that was imitated 
by Longfellow in Hiawatha. Scholars 
had known of the Kalewala since 1733, 
but the verses had to wait until the fol- 
lowing century to appear in print. 

The verses were first collected by two 
Finnish physicians, Dr. Zakarias Tope- 
lius, who published fragments of the epic 
in 1822, and Dr. Elias Lonnrot, who was 
responsible for the 1835 edition and the 
Kalewala as it appears today. 

Appropriately close to Kalewala Day 
is the date of March 5, the anniversary 
of the birth of John Ludvig Runeberg. 
1804-77. This great national poet of 
Finland, like all Finnish authors of his 
day, wrote in Swedish. From 1837 until 
the end of his life, he served as profes- 
sor of Latin at Provoo, near Helsinki, 
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The Finnish national anthem was taken 
from Runeberg’s The Tales of Ensign 
Stal, 1844. Among his other best known 
works are the peasant epic The Elk- 
hunters, 1832, a cycle of romances, King 
Fjalar, 1844, and Nadeschda, 1841. 
Runeberg’s works have been, in part, 
translated into English. 

The country of Finland, through its 
struggle to remain free and independent, 
has endeared itself in the hearts of all 
Americans. The relations of the United 
States with Finland have been note- 
worthy for the respect each holds for 
the other. It would be a sad day for the 
world if Soviet imperialism ever endan- 
gered Finnish independence. And I 
know that I speak for all Americans in 
saying that we intend that a free Fin- 
land shall continue the fine contribu- 
tions that distinguishes her history and 
traditions. 


Commemoration of the 105th Anniversary 
of the Birth of Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join with my colleagues in ob- 
serving the birthday of one of those 
great men of our times who belongs not 
only to his own homeland but to the 
entire world. March 7 was the 105th 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas G. 
Masaryk, who was such a man. Born 
in Moravia, of a humble parentage, 
Thomas Masaryk rose to prominence as 
a scholar, author, philosopher, and man 
of affairs. 

It was his vision and tenacity that led 
to the emergence of the Czechoslovak 
state, out of the wreckage of World War 
I. He established the Czech National 
Council in 1917. He organized the fa- 
mous Czech Legion which marched 
through the great expanse of Russia in 
the aftermath of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. He came to the United States and, 
winning the support and friendship of 
President Wilson, proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia and secured its recognition by all 
the great powers. 

Masaryk became the first President of 
Czechoslovakia, and dominated its 
sound development as a European power 
until 1935, when he resigned on account 
of his health. It is perhaps a blessing 
that Thomas Masaryk died before the 
Nazi scourge immersed Europe. His 
complete dedication to his country and 
to the ideals of freedom and democracy 
will live on forever in his memory and 
teachings. His great friendship for the 
United States will remain as an inspira- 
tion to all of us who feel the strong bond 
of friendship in return toward the 
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brave men and women who are keeping 
their country alive through the ordeal of 
Russian domination behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


Federal Appropriations for Forest-Fire 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a statement which I submitted last week 
to the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
the Interior. My remarks are in oppo- 
sition to the proposed reduction of Fed- 
eral funds for the forest fire suppression 
and control program, The statement 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am deeply appreciative of this op- 
portunity to express my opposition to any 
reduction in moneys for the Federal forest 
fire control fund. It is my understanding 
that the President’s budget would cut the 
appropriation by $1,083,690, and I believe 
that it would be a great mistake to follow 
this course. 

I am not in a position to speak for the 
Nation as a whole concerning this subject, 
but I do know something about the prob- 
lem as it pertains to my State of West Vir- 
ginia. 

West Virginia, being situated in the heart 
of the Appalachian Mountains, has an ex- 
tremely rugged terrain that provided numer- 
ous watersheds and produces many streams. 
These meandering streams are the source of 
the navigable rivers that serve West Virginia 
and many other States. Most of the slopes 
are covered with an indispensable form of 
plant life—trees. These trees produce a 
sponge on the forest floor that creates a con- 
tinuous flow of small streams. Other types 
of vegetation are not consistent to proper 
land use of these rugged slopes. 

Today we are faced with the tremendous 
problem of fire that is threatening to destroy 
this vital natural resource and West Vir- 
ginia, I am sure, is only one of many States 
that are confronted with this enemy. Prog- 
ress has been made in recent years in com- 
bating this serious enemy to our forests, but 
not sufficiently to bring the problem under 
control. Recently, we have experienced 
serious droughts that have added to the 
severity of the problem. In 1952 and 1953, 
West Virginia suffered a forest fire loss of 
more than one million acres. the fall 
of 1952, the southern part of West Virginia 
was riding on the brink of disaster and, had 
high winds prevailed during this period, 
there is every reason to believe that a loss 
of human lives and homes would have re- 
sulted. Presently, if West Virginia were to 
experience a severe outbreak of fires, we 
would be without adequate funds due to 
heavy expenditures in 1952 and 1953. 

United States Weather Bureau records 
cause some experts to believe that there are 
more dry years just ahead. Should this be 
true, we would not be financially equipped 
to control forest fires, 

In view of the fact that more States are 
increasing their areas of protection and the 
fact that all of West Virginia’s forests are 
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under protection, the Federal appropriations 
for West Virginia have been on the decline, 
as shown in the following table: 


Federal allotments and State budgets 


1 Estimated, 


Mr. Chairman, it would be a serious mis- 
take to follow a penny-wise and pound-fool- 
ish policy in reducing funds for com- 
bating this great enemy of our natural re- 
sources. It is imperative that, during the 
critical days and years ahead, years which 
will spell the destiny of our Nation in world 
history, we exert every precaution for the 
protection of our forests which, in turn, 
preserve the watersheds and conserve the 
soil of America. I, therefore, urge the Com- 
mittee not to reduce this important item, 
but, rather, that it be increased by $2 million 
in order to provide an equitable Federal dis- 
tribution of funds for the forest fire sup- 
pression and control program. 


Incorporation of Veterans of World War I 
of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill which would grant 
a Federal charter to a new national or- 
ganization known as the Veterans of 
World War I of the United States of 
America. This organization meets a 
need which has become more and more 
apparent in recent years—a need for 
separate recognition of the common in- 
terests of those who served in our first 
great world conflict. It is not, of course, 
that these older veterans want in any 
sense to dissociate themselves from all 
the brave young men who carried on so 
splendidly in World War II and in Ko- 
rea. But some of their memories and 
traditions are distinctive, and I can fully 
understand how there is a growing de- 
sire to band together for the purpose of 
keeping them alive. 

Actually, this new group has been op- 
erating since 1949, when it was first es- 
tablished by a group of veterans who met 
in Cleveland, Ohio. In 1953 it held its 
first national convention, in Baltimore, 
which was attended by representatives 
from all over the country, and in 1954 it 
met again, in Buffalo, with a much larg- 
er attendance. It is now formally or- 
ganized in 31 States and several Terri- 
tories, including even a post in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. It has a total of 186 
units, some with as many as 400 indi- 
vidual members. There is also a ladies 
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auxiliary which has organized 84 units to 
this date. 

The organization is, of course, non- 
profit, and it has not aspirations which 
would bring it in conflict with the other 
large veterans groups. I hope it will be 
accorded the honor and privilege of a 
Federal charter. 


Tenth Anniversary of Capture of Remagen 
Bridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to comment briefly on the sig- 
nificance of the 10th anniversary of the 
capture of the Remagen Bridge on 
March 7, 1945. This was one of the 
heroic acts which turned the tide of 
battle during World War II. I quote 
from the Washington News of March 9, 
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1945, the report sent by C. R. Cunning- 
ham, United Press war correspondent: 

Victory is in the air on this side of the 
Rhine, where American troops hit the pay 
dirt of Germany. 

It can't be told yet how the Americans 
crossed the Rhine, but it took only 15 
minutes to get at least one company of 
infantry to the eastern side yesterday after- 
noon. 

The crossing was a case of spotting an 
opportunity and grabbing it. Maj. Murray 
Deevers, of Hagarville, Ark., ordered his men 
across and the company swept into inner 
Germany. 


An earlier dispatch from Cunningham 
had reported that a Second Lieutenant 
Burroughs and ist Lt. Carl Timmerman, 
of West Point, Nebr., spotted the op- 
portunity and flashed the word to bat- 
talion headquarters where Lt. Col. Leon- 
ard Engemann, of Minnesota, made the 
historic decision. 

It is with understandable pride that I 
mention the outstanding contribution 
made in this historic advance by the late 
Maj. Murray Deevers, of Hagarville, 
Johnson County, Ark., at that time 
within the Fifth Congressional District 
which I have the honor to represent. 
Johnson County is now a part of the 
district represented by our able col- 
league Mr. TRIMBLE. 
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I am sure that the Members share my 
feeling of deep appreciation for the serv- 
ice of Major Deevers, and those associ- 
ated with him who contributed so much 
to the defense of our country. 


Slovak Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the national independence day cele- 
brated by the Slovak people throughout 
the world. For 10 years their traditions 
and ideals, firmly dedicated to a heritage 
very like our own, have been kept alive 
beneath the cruel oppression of Soviet 
occupation. Let us joint in acknowl- 
edging their brave resistance. Let us 
send them words of hope and cheer, 
And let us reaffirm our high resolve to 
help them win freedom and independ- 
ence once again, 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 10, 1955 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all mercy, bowing at this way- 
side altar of Thy grace, may we be viv- 
idly conscious that we need not turn back 
to bygone centuries to hear Thy voice, 
as if Thou dost speak no longer to those 
now upon the earth. Give us ears to 
hear Thy imperial imperatives above the 
noise of crashing systems, yea, Thy voice 
in and through the change and confu- 
sion of our day. May we not imagine 
that the judgment which shall search 
the secrets of our hearts is postponed to 
some far-off future assize, when in these 
days of destiny, by our response to the 
want and woe of Thy world and of Thy 
children, Thy throne is set up. Even 
now Thou art searching out the souls of 
men before Thy judgment seat. So, 
hearing and heeding the voice divine, 
may our compassion help to heal the 
open sores of the world as we serve the 
present age, our calling to fulfill. We 
ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955, was dispensed 
with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 


cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


REPORT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
BOARD—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
section 10 (b) (4) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, approved June 24, 1937, 
and of section 12 (1) of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, approved 
June 25, 1938, I transmit herewith for 
the information of the Congress, the re- 
port of the Railroad Retirement Board 

for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1954. 

Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 

‘THE WHITE House, March 10, 1955. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 

sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the bill (S. 


829) to authorize personnel of the Armed 
Forces to train for, attend, and partici- 
pate in the Second Pan-American 
Games, the Seventh Olympic Winter 
Games, Games of the XVI Olympiad, fu- 
ture Pan-American Games and Olympic 
Games, and certain other international 
amateur sports competition, and for 
other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 456) relating to the 
regulation of nets in Alaska waters, and 
it was signed by the President pro tem- 
pore. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Reorganization 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sions of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. BYRD, and by unan- 
imous consent, the Committee on Fi- 
nance was authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate this afternoon. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be a 
morning hour for the presentation of 
petitions and memorials, the introduc- 
tion of bills, and other routine matters, 
and I ask unanimous consent that any 
statements made in connection there- 
with be limited to 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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REFERENCE OF REPORT OF SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATION 
OF COVER ON MAIL OF SENATORS 
TO ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk a proposed or- 
der and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
proposed order will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That the report of the Special 
Committee on Investigation of Cover on 
Mail of Senators, authorized by Senate Reso- 
lution 332, 83d Congress, 2d session, filed 
with the Secretary of the Senate on Decem- 
ber 3, 1954, by Mr. Ferguson, on behalf of 
the Committee, and printed as Report No. 
2510, be referred, together with the accom- 
panying testimony and exhibits, to the At- 
torney General of the United States for such 
action as he deems appropriate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the proposed order? The Chair 
hears none; and, without objection, the 
order is agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record at this point the 
report of the special committee, which 
consisted of the then senior Senator 
from Michigan, Mr. Ferguson, and the 
senior Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
GEORGE]. The report is brief, and I 
think it should be printed in the RECORD 
immediately following the order, for the 
information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE To IN- 
VESTIGATE THE USE OF MAIL COVERS ON SENA~ 
TOR JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY OR ANY OTHER 
SENATOR 


Senate Resolution 332, adopted December 
1, created this special committee and author- 
ized it to conduct an investigation to deter- 
mine if a cover was maintained on the mail 
to or from Senator Josepa R. MCCARTHY or 
any other Senator and, if so, the persons 
responsible and the period during which this 
cover was maintained. 

The committee, consisting of Senator 
Homer Ferguson, of Michigan, and Senator 
WALTER F. GEORGE, of Georgia, met pursuant 
to the resolution Thursday, December 2, to 
hear testimony from a number of Senators 
and other witnesses believed to have knowl- 
edge of the use of a mail cover. 

By way of explanation, a mail cover appears 
to be an investigative technique which enlists 
the aid of the postmaster at the office where 
the coverage would occur to determine the 
addressee, return address, and postmark of 
all mail received at a certain address, or 
addresses. 


On the basis of the testimony, it is clear 
that a mail cover was imposed on first-class 
mail incoming to Senator JOSEPH R. McCar- 
THY at his home address for the period from 
October 24, 1952, to November 16, 1952. The 
post office at Washington, D. C., in the request 
for the mail cover, was asked to furnish the 
names of addresses, the postmarks, and the 
names and addresses of the addressors and 
to forward that information to the committee 
on a daily basis marked for the attention of 
Paul J. Cotter, chief counsel. 

The mail cover was imposed on all first- 
class mail addressed to 5157 33d Street NW., 
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Washington, D..C., which appears to be the 
address shared by Senator Josy R. Mc- 
CartHy and Ray Kiermas, administrative 
assistant to Senator MCCARTHY. 

Mail covers were also imposed on mail 
addressed to 3032 24th Street NE., from No- 
vember 6, 1952, to December 6, 1952. This 
appears to have been the address of Miss 
Jean Kerr, The mail addressed to Mr. Don- 
ald A. Surine at 9606 Garland Avenue, Ta- 
koma Park, Md., was also put under cover, 
as was mail addressed to 509 13th Street SE., 
Washington, D. C., from October 24, 1952, to 
November 16, 1952. 

The record is also clear that mail covers 
were imposed and maintained without the 
consent of Senator McCartTuy or any of the 
others covered. 

According to the testimony, no cover 
was maintained against the mail addressed 
to Senator McCartHy, or anyone else, at the 
Senate Office Building. 

Regulation concerning mail covers is con- 
tained in chapter III of the Post Office 
Manual and reads as follows: 


“INFORMATION FURNISHED 


“1. Persons to whom information may be 
furnished: Postmasters and others in the 
postal service shall not give to unauthorized 
persons information concerning mail. They 
shall furnish such information to post-office 
inspectors, and may furnish it also to the 
sender, the addressee, or the authorized rep- 
resentative of either, upon satisfactory iden- 
tification and provided the information re- 
quested is proper for the applicant to receive. 
To aid in the apprehension of fugitives from 
justice, postmasters may give to officers of 
the law, upon proper identification, infor- 
mation regarding the addresses, return cards, 
or postmarks on mail, but shall not withhold 
such mail from the addressees or delay its 
delivery. If the information so given to 
such officers relates to a violation of the pos- 
tal laws, the postmaster shall report this 
action immediately to the post-office inspec- 
tor in charge of the division in which his 
Office is located.“ 

D. H. Stephens, chief inspector for the 
Post Office Department, testified that never 
are the contents of the mail inspected and, 
further, that the mail must not be delayed 
or withheld as a result of the cover. Never- 
theless, it is obvious to your committee that 
some delay in the mail is unavoidable if the 
request for coverage is complied with. 

These mail covers were imposed in the 
course of investigation of Josera R. Mo- 
CaRrTHY and William Benton, conducted by 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions pursuant to Senate Resolution 187 and 
Senate Resolution 304 of the 82d Congress. 
Your special committee is convinced on the 
basis of conclusive evidence that the mail 
covers were imposed without the knowledge 
and without the consent of any of the mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections and the chairman of the full com- 
mittee. They were initiated by chief coun- 
sel to the subcommittee, Paul J. Cotter, who 
was responsible for them, and actually put 
into effect by Staff Investigators Francis X. 
Plant and Robert Shortley under instruc- 
tions from Cotter. 

The mail cover was actually requested 
from the postmasters at Washington, D. C., 
and Kensington, Md., in letters of request 
from the subcommittee, which set forth the 
address to be covered and dates for com- 
mencement and termination of the activity. 
These letters, both in original and file copy, 
have been received by the committee as 
exhibits in the inquiry. The originals carry 
a facsimile of the signature of Subcommit- 
tee Chairman THomas C. HENNINGS, JR. 
made by a rubber stamp. Your committee 
is convinced that the representation of Sen- 
ator HENNINGS’ signature was affixed to the 
letters without his knowledge or consent. 

Evidence discloses that a signature stamp 
of the subcommittee chairman, Mr. HEN- 
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NINGS, was available in the committee room 
and in his personal office. The committee 
is unable to determine upon the evidence 
who actually stamped any of the letters in 
question. 

The facsimile of Senator HENNINGS’ signa- 
ture was acted upon by the postmasters at 
Washington and Kensington, Md., as his 
actual signature. 

The committee received no testimony and 
no evidence to indicate that mail covers were 
ever maintained against any other Member 
of the United States Senate. In fact, the 
testimony indicates that it has never been 
done on any other occasion. The commit- 
tee, however, finds it almost impossible to 
make an exhaustive finding on this point 
since a conclusive determination could be 
made only after examining the records of 
every post office in the Nation. 

Your committee desires in strong language 
to condemn the use of mail covers by a 
Senate committee or its staff. 

The committee’s attention was directed to 
certain sections of the United States Code, 
sections 1701, 1702, and 1703, title 18, deal- 
ing with obstruction of mails, obstruction of 
correspondence, and delay or destruction of 
mail or newspapers. This committee has no 
authority to refer this matter to the Attorney 
General of the United States, but the com- 
mittee recommends that the Senate refer 
the testimony and exhibits to the Attorney 
General for such action as he deems appro- 
priate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HOMER FERGUSON. 
Wa ter F. GEORGE. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


VOLUNTARY EXTENSIONS OF ENLISTMENTS IN 
THE ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize voluntary extensions of enlist- 
ments in the Army, Navy, and Air Force for 
periods of less than 1 year (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


Report OF UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AGENCY 


A letter from the Director, United States 
Information Agency, Washington, D. C. 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Agency, for the period July-December 
1954 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
AMENDMENT OF TRAVEL EXPENSE ACT or 1949 

RELATING TO INCREASED ALLOWANCE FOR 

‘TRAVEL EXPENSES 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 3 of the Travel Expense 
Act of 1949, as amended, to provide an in- 
creased maximum per diem allowance for 
subsistence and travel expenses, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


AUDIT REPORT ON ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Alaska Road 
Commission, Department of the Interior, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1954 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 
AUDIT REPORT ON BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
A letter from the Assistant Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, an audit report on the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the 
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Interior, for the fiscal years ended June 30, 

1952 and 1953 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Government 

Operations. 

PROPOSED AWARD OF CONCESSION PERMIT, LEH= 
MAN CavEs NATIONAL MONUMENT, NEV. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed award of a concession permit at 
Lehman Caves National Monument, Nev. 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
AMENDMENT OF FLAMMABLE FABRICS ACT, RE- 

LATING TO EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN SCARVES 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Flammable Fabrics Act to 
exempt from its application scarves which 
do not present an unusual hazard (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES, FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 

munications Commission, Washington, D. C., 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

backlog of pending applications and hearing 

cases in that Commission, as of January 31, 

1955 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce, 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D. C., 
recommending the enactment of legislation 
amending the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, to provide a small civil penalty 
for violation of the rules and regulations of 
that Commission, applicable to all radio sta- 
tions, other than those in the broadcast 
services; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


PAYMENT- OF JUDGMENTS BY Post OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 

A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
relating to the payment of judgments by the 
Post Office Department (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIEN DEFECTORS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
alien defectors (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Temporary ApMission Intro THE UNITED 
STATES oF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders granting the applications for 
permanent residence filed by certain aliens, 
together with a statement of the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law as to each alien, 
and the reasons for granting such applica- 
tions (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONTRACTS FOR CONDUCT or CONTRACT POSTAL 
STATIONS 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
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relating to contracts for the conduct of con- 
tract postal stations (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Public Works: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Corps of Engineers and the Congress of 
the United States relative to the land- 
acquisition program in the Missouri River 
Basin 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring): 

“Whereas the land-acquisition program of 
the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army in connection with lands required for 
the Missouri River dams is of such size as 
to affect a large number of the citizens of 
the State of South Dakota; and 

“Whereas it is unfair to the landowners 
in that the land appraisals do not take into 
consideration the fact that the acquisition 
involves a mass taking of practically the 
whole Missouri River bottom lands from one 
side of the State to the other; and 

“Whereas as a result of such mass taking, 
the number of displaced landowners who 
desire to buy replacement land runs into 
the hundreds and perhaps thousands and 
the demand pressure thus built up forces 
these landowners to pay much higher prices 
for such land than they are offered by the 
Government for their land; and 

“Whereas as a result of this pressure and 
increase the landowner is placed in a much 
worse position than before the taking; and 

“Whereas there are relatively large blocks 
of school and endowment lands held in trust 
by the State of South Dakota for the bene- 
fit of the common schools and other en- 
dowed institutions, which lands are now, 
through long-term leases, a part of, and an 
asset to, residents of the area to be evacu- 
ated; and 

“Whereas large bodies of such school lands 
are not available for lease adjacent to land 
available for resettlement; and 

“Whereas the ‘willing seller, willing buyer’ 
concept which has been adopted by the 
courts as a basis for determining the com- 
pensation to be paid the landowner is unfair 
in that the landowner is not a willing seller 
but is forced to sell: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this legislature respect- 
fully requests the Corps of Engineers to take 
into consideration the cost of replacement 
land and to adopt a scale of appraisals which 
will enable displaced landowners to purchase 
other relatively good land at the amounts 
received by them; and it be further 

“Resolved, That the legislature respect- 
fully requests the Corps of Engineers to 
abandon the ‘willing seller, willing buyer’ 
concept as a basis for its appraisals and that 
it take into consideration the fact that the 
landowner is forced to sell; and be it further 

“Resolved, That if congressional action be 
necessary to correct the present unjust sys- 
tem, this legislature respectfully requests 
the Congress of the United States to take 
such action promptly; be it further 

“Resolved, That the ‘willing buyer, unwill- 
ing seller’ concept be adopted in the ap- 
praisal of all such common school and en- 
dowment lands held in trust for the benefit 
of the common schools of the entire State, 
and all of its existing endowed institutions, 
when negotiating with the United States 
Army or any other branch of the United 
States Government; and commensurate with 
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provisions to be made for individuals and 
Indian tribes; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to His Excellency 
the President of the United States; the Hon- 
orable Secretary of Defense of the United 
States; the Honorable Secretary of the Army 
of the United States; the Chief of the Corps 
of Engineers of the United States Army at 
Omaha, Nebr.; to the Honorable KARL MUNDT 
and the Honorable Francis Case, United 
States Senators from South Dakota; to the 
Honorable HaroLD O. Lovre and the Honor- 
able E. Y. BERRY, Representatives in Congress 
from South Dakota; and to the Presiding 
Officer of both Houses of Congress of the 
United States. 
“Adopted by the 34th Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, March 4, 1955. 
“L. R. HOUCK, 
“Lieutenant Governor, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Nits BoE, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“Attest: 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“WALTER J. MATSON, 
“Chief Clerk.” 


A resolution adopted by the House of 
Delegates of the State of West Virginia; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“House Resolution No. 25 


“Resolution memoralizing Congress to pro- 
tect the coal industry and the economic 
status of the employees therein by re- 
stricting the importation of foreign resid- 
ual oil 
“Whereas the importation of foreign resid- 

ual oil has stifled the market for the sale 

of coal; and 

"Whereas the curtailment of the sale of 
coal, resulting directly from the unrestricted 
importation of foreign residual oil, has and 
is reducing the living standards of the people 
of the State of West Virginia and is result- 
ing in untold hardships and needless un- 
employment to the coal miners in the State 
of West Virginia; and 

“Whereas this importation of foreign resid- 
ual oil has resulted in a tremendous loss of 

State revenues to the extent that the State 

government has been hampered in provid- 

ing essential services to the people of West 

Virginia: Therefore be it 
“Resolved by the house of delegates, That 

the Members of West Virginia serving in 

Congress exert their best efforts in opposing 

the importation of foreign residual oil into 

the United States; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 

delegates forward attested copies of this 

resolution to the President of the United 

States Senate, the Speaker of the House of 

Representatives, and the Members of Con- 

gress now serving from West Virginia.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


“Joint memorial to the Congress of the 
United States and to the Honorable James 
E. Murray and the Honorable MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, Senators from Montana, and to the 
Honorable Let METCALF and the Honorable 
OrvIN B. Fsare, Representatives from Mon- 
tana, requesting the appropriation of 
sufficient Federal funds to be set aside 
as an emergency fund for Indian relief and 
welfare of all kinds to be used during the 
period of adjustment when the United 
States Government shall withdraw from 
the field of providing medical, hospital, 
and other welfare and security needs of 
the ward Indians of the United States 


“Whereas the Federal Government pre- 
viously has assumed partial responsibility for 
medical, hospital, and other welfare and 
security needs of ward Indians of the United 
States; and 
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“Whereas it is inevitable that the Fed- 
eral Government will ultimately withdraw 
from this field of support; and 

“Whereas such withdrawal must neces- 
sarily involve financial hardship upon the 
State of Montana and particularly the 
counties of Montana wherein large Indian 
populations are located, on tax-exempt 
lands: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Montana (the Senate and House 
oj Representatives concurring), That we re- 
spectfully urge the appropriation of sufficient 
Federal funds to be set aside as an emer- 
gency fund for Indian relief of all kinds to be 
used during this period of adjustment; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be forwarded by the secretary of state of 
Montana to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress and 
to Senators James E. Murray and MIKE 
MANSFIELD, and to Representatives LEE MET- 
CALF and OrvIN B. FJARE. 

“GEORGE GOSMAN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LEO C. GRAYBILL, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Approved March 4, 1955.“ 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“House Joint Memorial 4 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Mon- 
tana to the President of the United States; 
to the President of the Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States; to the 
Honorable James E. Murray and the Hon- 
orable MR MansrieLD, Senators from 
Montana; to the Honorable Orvin FJARE 
and the Honorable LEE METCALF, Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Montana; re- 
lating to the long and short haul clause 
of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act 


“To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress as- 
sembled: 


“Whereas there will be proposed and in- 
troduced in the Congress of the United 
States legislation providing for repeal of the 
long and short haul clause of the fourth sec- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act; and 

“Whereas the repeal of the long and short 
haul clause would permit railroad compa- 
nies to assess lower rates and charges for 
long hauls than for shorter hauls over the 
same route in the same direction; and 

“Whereas the passage of such legislation 
will result in increased freight rates and 
charges on articles moving in interstate com- 
merce to and from Montana to the detriment 
of producers, shippers, and consumers of the 
State of Montana; that it would encourage 
discriminations in rates against small ship- 
pers in favor of large shippers that would be 
against the public interest; and would, we 
believe, be in the end detrimental to the best 
interests of the railroads themselves: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Montana (the Senate con- 
curring therein), That the Congress of the 
United States is hereby respectfully memo- 
rialized and urged to deny the passage of 
any legislation providing for the repeal or 
amendment of the long and short haul 
clause of the fourth section of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, when, as, and if presented 
for its consideration; be it further 

“Resolved by the 34th Legislative Assem- 
bly of Montana, That the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Montana in the 
Congress of the United States be required 
to put forth every honorable effort to de- 
feat the aforesaid type of legislation upon 
presentation to the Congress of the United 
States, and that copies of this memorial be 
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forwarded forthwith to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the Sen- 
ate, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives of the State of Montana. 

“Leo C. GRAYBILL, 

“Speaker of the House. 

“Gro, M. GOSMAN, 

“President of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


“A joint memorial of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Mon- 
tana, to the Congress of the United States, 
to the Honorable James E. Murray and 
Mrke MansFIetp, United States Senators 
of Montana, and to the Honorable LEE 
METCALF and ORvIN B. FJARE, Representa- 
tives in Congress from Montana, and to 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States requesting an increase in acreage 
allotments for Montana’s premium high- 
protein milling wheat 


“Whereas Montana’s economy is substan- 
tially dependent upon the prosperity of 
Montana agriculture; and 

“Whereas the production of wheat is a 
major part of Montana’s agricultural econ- 
omy; and 

“Whereas the wheat farmers of Montana 
have practiced to a high degree summer till- 
age and strip farming, thus taking out of 
normal annual production several hundred 
thousand acres of their wheatland; and 

“Whereas the production of wheat in 
Montana has been lowered further by na- 
tional reductions in acreage, which has been 
applied uniformly to all grades and type of 
wheat; and 

“Whereas of the 5 million acres of wheat 
in Montana in 1953, less than 10 percent 
was of low-milling quality; and 

“Whereas there is no surplus of Montana’s 
hard, high protein, premium quality milling 
wheats: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture be respectfully petitioned to increase 
the acreage allotments of producers of such 
premium wheats; and be it further 

“Resolved, That if legislative action is 
required to accomplish such increase in 
acreage allotments, then the Congress of the 
United States is hereby respectfully peti- 
tioned to enact the necessary legislation; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted by the secretary of the State of 
Montana to the Congress of the United 
States of America, Senator James E. Murray, 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Congressman LEE 
MeErTCALF, Congressman Orvin B. FJARE, and 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

“GEO. M. GOSMAN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LEO C. GRAYBILL, 
“Speaker of the House.” 
“Approved March 2, 1955.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, relating to timber land in 
the Coconino and Sitgreaves National For- 
est in Arizona; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when 
presented by Mr. HAYDEN on March 8, 1955, 
p. 2473, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, relating to the establish- 
ment of a national cemetery in Arizona; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when 
presented by Mr. HAYDEN on March 8, 1955, 
P. 2473, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution adopted by the San Bernar- 
dino (Calif.) Real Estate Board, relating to 
sufficient appropriations to make more effec- 
tive the services of the Federal Housing Ad- 
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ministration office in that city; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. $ 

The petition of James H. Combs, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., praying for a redress of griev- 
ances; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the La Mesa Re- 
publican Club, of La Mesa, Calif., fayoring 
the enactment of Senate joint resolution 1, 
relating to the treatymaking power; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions of Frank F. OBrian, and sundry 
other citizens of the State of New York, fav- 
oring the enactment of Senate joint resolu- 
tion 1, relating to the treatymaking power; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of Baltimore, Md., favoring the enactment 
of legislation providing increased compensa- 
tion to postal employees; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

A resolution adopted by the Association of 
Highway Officials of the North Atlantic 
States, at Atlantic City, N. J., favoring the 
completion of the national system of high- 
ways and urban connections; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Arkansas; to the Committee 
on Appropriations: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 12 


“Concurrent resolution petitioning the 
Congress of the United States to appropri- 
ate money under the Arkansas River 
multiple-purpose plan and the President 
of the United States to approve such 
appropriation for the beginning of con- 
struction of dams within the State of 
Arkansas on the said river as set out 
in the comprehensive plan and recom- 
mended by the United States engineers 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States in 1946 authorized a comprehensive 
plan for the development of the Arkansas 
River Basin and its tributaries known as the 
Arkansas River multiple-purpose plan and 
designed to promote flood control, naviga- 
tion, generation of electrical energy, and 
other beneficial uses of the said water; and 

“Whereas a combination of domestic and 
international problems has confronted this 
United States constantly and continuously 
since the adoption of the said plan, making 
it inadvisable to put the construction plans 
into operation; and i 

“Whereas construction and development 
of other river basins in these United States 
have progressed to near completion, and the 
requirements of the defense system in this 
country now dictate a need for the develop- 
ment of the Arkansas River Basin as 
planned; and 

“Whereas control of flow and sediment on 
certain of the upper tributaries of the Ar- 
kansas River has been begun, removing the 
objections previously expressed by the 
United States engineers to the commencing 
of construction of the dams commonly 
known as the Dardanelle and Ozark Dam; 
and 

“Whereas development of electrical dis- 
tribution system in the Southwest, and 
especially in the State of Arkansas, has 
reached such a point that any and all of 
the surplus electricity which might be gen- 
erated by the said dams is now needed and 
can be completely integrated with existing 
distribution systems; and 

“Whereas the economic conditions both 
from the standpoint of the development of 
agricultural pursuits and industrial growth 
within the Arkansas River Valley and the 
State of Arkansas demand that this devel- 
opment be commenced immediately: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the 60th General As- 
sembly of Arkansas, That we, the repre- 
sentatives of the people of the State of 
Arkansas, do insist and urge the Congress of 
the United States to make an appropriation 
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in and during the 82d session of the Con- 
gress of the United States for the com- 
mencement of construction of the Darda- 
nelle and Ozark Dams in Arkansas and ap- 
proved dams in Oklahoma necessary for 
control of floods and silt, as located and 
recommended by the comprehensive plan 
for the Arkansas River Basin, and if such 
an appropriation is made, we urge the Presi- 
dent of the United States to approve same 
and direct the United States engineers to 
begin work without delay; and be it further 

“Resolved, That when approved by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 60th 
General Assembly of the State of Arkansas, 
that copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States and 
to each of the Members of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States representing the State of Arkansas 
and the State of Oklahoma.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Arkansas; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 24 

“Whereas it appears at this time that there 
is a great need for a trout hatchery to be 
located in the area known as northwest Ar- 
kansas; and 

“Whereas from investigation it has been 
determined that a suitable location for said 
trout hatchery has been found in the North 
Fork River, specifically just below the Nor- 
fork Dam; and 

“Whereas this location has been approved 
by the United States Department of the In- 
terior, Fish and Wildlife Service; and 

“Whereas the location of this hatchery 
would be of great service to the people of 
the area, including Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma; and 

“Whereas it would be necessary for the 
Congress of the United States to appropriate 
to the United States Department of the In- 
terior, Fish and Wildlife Service, the neces- 
sary funds for the operation of this project: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 60th General Assembly of the State 
of Arkansas (the Senate concurring therein) : 

“SECTION 1. That the General Assembly of 
the State of Arkansas hereby respectfully re- 
quests the Members of the Congress of the 
United States from the State of Arkansas to 
introduce into Congress and seek the passage 
of proper legislation for the construction of 
a trout hatchery at Norfolk Dam for the 
hatching and distribution of trout in the 
area, and to seek an appropriation for the 
necessary funds to operate said hatchery. 

“Sec. 2. That upon the signing of this 
resolution by the Governor, the secretary of 
state is hereby directed to furnish a certified 
copy hereof to each Member of the Congress 
of the United States from Arkansas. 

“CHARLES F. SMITH, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“NATHAN GORDON, 
“President of the Senate. 
“ORVAL E. FORBUS, 
“Governor, 
“Marcu 9, 1955.” 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 

of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: 

“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to provide necessary funds for the 
development of Port Royal Harbor in South 
Carolina 
“Whereas Port Royal Harbor, lying be- 

tween the port of Savannah, Ga., and the 

port of Charleston, S. C., is regarded as one 
of the excellent harbors on the Atlantic 
coast; and 

“Whereas during the year 1954 the Con- 
gress of the United States passed an act au- 
thorizing the development of this great har- 
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bor for commercial and military purposes; 
and 

“Whereas although this authorization was 

nearly 1 year ago, there have been no 

funds allotted by the Congress of the United 
States for this much needed work; and 

“Whereas the development of this harbor 
in the southeastern section of South Caro- 
lina will greatly implement the economic de- 
velopment of this section of South Carolina 
and the entire State of South Carolina, and 
will further develop one of our great natural 
resources into a facility which can bring 
prosperity and development to the entire 
State of South Carolina: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be memorialized 
to take such steps as are required to provide 
the necessary funds for the development of 
the Port Royal Harbor into a useful facility 
for commercial, military, and naval purposes; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the two Members of the Senate 
and to each Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from this State, to the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee in Con- 
gress, and to the chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the United States Senate.” 


NARCOTICS BUREAU—LETTER AND 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, March 4, I pointed out in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on pages 2386-2387 
that the American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ Association rightly op- 
poses any proposed transfer of the 
United States Bureau of Narcotics from 
the Treasury Department to the Justice 
Department. 

I definitely concur in the position 
adopted by that association. 

Today I have been pleased to hear 
from Dr. Karl Bambach, executive vice 
president and secretary of the American 
Drug Manufacturers’ Association, who 
has written to me endorsing my posi- 
tion and conveying a similar resolution 
which has previously been adopted by 
the distinguished organizations which 
he represents. 

I believe that an exceedingly strong 
and valid case has been made against 
any transfer of the Bureau. I feel sure 
that those of my colleagues who are 
increasingly looking into this problem 
of narcotics addiction will recognize the 
soundness of the position adopted by 
the pharmaceutical industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Bambach's letter, along with the reso- 
lution which he had forwarded, be print- 
ed in the Record and thereafter referred 
to the Senate Finance Committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN DRUG MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1955. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WiLEY: Your statement in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for March 4, 1955, 
has been read with interest. On behalf of 
the American Drug Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, I would like to state that your observa- 
tions are most constructive and pertinent. 

The provision in Senate Joint Resolution 
19 that the functions of the Bureau of Nar- 
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cotics are to be transferred from the jurisdie- 
tion of the Treasury Department to the De- 
partment of Justice has been a matter of 
great concern to the American Drug Manu- 
facturers Association and its member com- 
panies. A formal resolution was adopted by 
our executive committee on February 21 and 
I am enclosing a copy of this statement. A 
membership list of the association is also 
enclosed. 

The enclosed resolution and this letter may 
be used in any way in which you see fit. 
Copies of the resolution have been sent to 
each of the Senators sponsoring Senate Joint 
Resolution 19 and also to members of the 
Senate Committee on Finance. 

Whether or not other portions of Senate 
Joint Resolution 19 have merit, we are 
strongly opposed to the provision mentioned 
above. Through several decades the ethical 
pharmaceutical industry and the Bureau of 
Narcotics have worked constructively to- 
gether. Our combined efforts have made it 
possible for the citizens of the United States 
to have narcotic drugs available at any time 
and in any location for legitimate medical 
treatment. This is particularly vital in emer- 
gencies, such as serious automobile accidents, 
and any change in this arrangement which 
would tend to limit the medical availability 
of narcotics would not be in the public in- 
terest. D many years the proper dis- 
tribution of narcotic drugs has been accom- 
plished with an absolute minimum of illegal 
diversion. I think I am correct in stating 
that an insignificant quantity of narcotics 
is obtained by addicts from manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retail pharmacists. This 
successful accomplishment is due to the con- 
structive work of the Bureau of Narcotics in 
regulating narcotic drug distribution with 
the other capable groups in the drug trade. 

If the functions of the Bureau of Narcotics 
should be transferred to the Department of 
Justice, there is a grave danger that through 
the years the emphasis on the control of 
narcotics would gradually change to rest 
upon enforcement and investigatory activ- 
ities, and not upon regulatory and adminis- 
trative functions. While we have the highest 
regard for the Department of Justice and 
its agencies, it must be recognized that the 
Department is not equipped to serve as an 
administrative and regulatory body in tech- 
nical fields. On the other hand, the Treas- 
ury Department has a number of other regu- 
latory functions similar to the control of 
narcotics and none of these should be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Justice. 

Furthermore, the chain of control of nar- 
cotic drugs is accomplished by means of a 
Federal tax which is properly administered by 
the Treasury Department. 

Should the control of narcotics through 
the years grow into a function which is pri- 
marily a policing activity, we believe that 
the distribution of essential narcotic medi- 
cation would be curtailed and the drugs 
would become less readily available for medi- 
cal treatment, particularly in rural areas. 
Wholesalers and retailers, who now stock 
these drugs, would discontinue them under 
those conditions. 

We respectfully ask your consideration of 
these points, with the thought that appro- 
priate changes could be made in Senate Joint 
Resolution 19 which would not atler the pres- 
ent authority of the Bureau of Narcotics of 
the Treasury Department. Your interest in 
this important problem is deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
KARL BAMBACH, 
Executive Vice President, 


RESOLUTION APPROVED BY EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, AMERICAN DRUG MANUFACTURERS ASSO- 
CIATION, FEBRUARY 21, 1955 
Whereas Senator Payne (Maine) has, with 

41 cosponsoring Senators, introduced Senate 

Joint Resolution 19, including an Omnibus 

Narcotic Control Act of 1955 and providing 
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among other things for the transfer of the 
functions of the Bureau of Narcotics from 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to that of the Attorney General; 
and 

Whereas House Joint Resolutions 141, 147, 
149, and 155 have been introduced in the 
House of Representatives, containing simi- 
lar provisions and many other similar pieces 
of legislation are being contemplated: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Drug Manu- 
facturers Association, in connection with the 
foregoing, and directing its attention exclu- 
sively to the principle of transferring the 
functions of the Bureau of Narcotics to the 
jurisdiction of the Attorney General, believes 
that such a transfer is wrong and contrary 
to the best interests of the public for the 
following reasons; to wit: 

1. The Bureau of Narcotics is staffed from 
the Commissioner down with very able and 
competent public officials who have adminis- 
tered the Federal narcotic laws in efficient 
fashion. If any weaknesses exist, they exist 
in the laws and international control and 
not in the personnel of enforcement, or in 
the Secretary of the Treasury. To transfer 
the functions of the Bureau of Narcotics to 
the Department of Justice would, in our 
opinion, destroy the present Bureau which 
has proved so valuable throughout the years. 

2. The principal source of illicit drug traf- 
fic in the United States is wholly beyond the 
control of the Bureau of Narcotics, or any 
Federal agency, and is entirely in the control 
of Red China, Soviet Russia, and many 
other countries outside of the so-called Iron 
Curtain who call themselves allies of the 
United States. 

3. Inasmuch as the problem of illicit nar- 
cotics is primarily international, it is of first 
importance that the Bureau of Narcotics be 
and continue in close association with, the 
Bureau of Customs under the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in order to better protect the 
public against the introduction of illegal 
narcotics into this country. 

4. Consideration should be given to the 
fact that one of the principal duties of the 
Bureau of Narcotics is to manage, control, 
regulate, and encourage the distribution of 
narcotics in legitimate channels for the ben- 
efit of the injured, sick, and dying. 

5. The United States drug manufacturing 
industry and the Bureau of Narcotics have 
for many years worked in an atmosphere of 
constructive cooperation. The many tech- 
nical activities carried out by the Bureau of 
Narcotics inspectors and administrators can 
be more effectively performed by a reguiatory 
agency than by a police agency. 

6. The Department of Justice is yan 
enforcement organization without the ex- 
perience or technical staf to appreciate or 
properly administer the very technical phases 
of the distribution of narcotics through 
legitimate drug, hospital, and medical chan- 
nels, nor the very scientific problems of drug 
addiction, 

7. It is of the utmost importance to the 
public of the United States that there be 
no hindrance to the proper distribution of 
narcotics through legitimate channels to the 
end that when human suffering exists, nar- 
cotics may be immediately available for ad- 
ministration by appropriate professional 
persons. Any change which would hinder 
legitimate medical use and availability of 
narcotics in emergencies, anywhere in this 
country, would not be in the public interest. 

8. Inasmuch as practically every piece of 
Federal legislation involving trade practices 
in this country contains some regulatory 
provisions, it would be just as logical to 
transfer the administration thereof to the 
Department of Justice as the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, but for sound and proper reasons, 
they will not be so transferred; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the executive vice president and 
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secretary of the American Drug Manufac- 
turers Association to appropriate Senators 
and Representatives as evidence of the posi- 
tion of this association in respect of the con- 
templated legislation. 


FEDERAL AID FOR SOIL CONSER- 
VATION SERVICE—LETTER AND 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
a resolution which I have received from 
Mr. Harry Schuzler, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion District Supervisors. This resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Association at 
its annual meeting held in Madison, 
Wis., on February 3, 1955. 

It has been my conviction that the 
Soil Conservation Service renders in- 
valuable service to our country. Its pro- 
gram is designed to safeguard the best 
interests of farmers and all the people 
of our Nation and of future generations. 

In recognition of this vital subject, I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter 
and accompanying resolution be printed 
in the Recor and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF Son. 

CONSERVATION District SUPERVISORS, 

Fish Creek, Wis., February 11, 1955. 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dran ALEX: I was instructed by the Wis- 
consin Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict Supervisors, at its annual meeting held 
in Madison on February 3, 1955, to send you 
the attached resolution in behalf of the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

The resolution expresses the opinion of 
supervisors from 67 countywide soil-con- 
servation districts of Wisconsin. 

We supervisors believe that the Soil Con- 
servation Service should continue to be sup- 
ported 100 percent by Federal funds if this 
organization is to continue to effectively 
serve the best interests of farmers and all 
people of our Nation. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry ScHUYLER, 
Secretary. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY WISCONSIN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT SUPER- 
visors, FEBRUARY 3, 1955 


In looking back over accomplishments of 
the Soil Conservation Service in soil con- 
servation districts in Wisconsin, real prog- 
ress has been made. Cooperation between 
this agency and others working in the field 
of soil and water conservation in the State 
is most excellent. 

Wisconsin has long recognized the wise 
use and vital importance of our natural re- 
sources and has helped develop soil and 
water conservation and good land use for 
the agriculture within the State. 

We the sound farmland and 
water policies adopted by Congress in the 
past and would very much like to see it con- 
tinued. 

Whereas the Soil Conservation Service has 
demonstrated its ability to serve with out- 
standing efficiency and skill in soil conser- 
vation districts of America; and 

Whereas any transfer of responsibilities or 
change of organization of this agency would 
delay and decrease in our soil and 
rae conservation efforts: Now, therefore, 
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Resolved by the Wisconsin State Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts, in an- 
nual session, That it favors— 

1. Continuation of the Soil Conservation 
Service under the present financial and ad- 
ministrative form with responsibility for 
carrying out programs developed by the lo- 
cally administered Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts and for furnishing technical assistance 
in the development of small watershed con- 
servation projects. 

2. Appropriation of Federal funds for the 
Soil Conservation Service in sufficient amount 
to permit accelerated progress in the im- 
portant work of protecting and saving our 
vital soil and water resources and for addi- 
tional responsibilities under the Small 
Watershed Act; further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Senator and Representative in 
Congress. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS 
ACT—RESOLUTION OF TEXAS 
DAILY NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Texas Daily Newspaper Association, re- 
lating to the regulation of the field price 
of natural gas. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Texas DAILY NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas production of oil and gas accounts 
for approximately 35 percent of all taxes 
paid into the Texas ry; and 

Whereas such production vitally affects all 
phases of Texas economy, members of the 
Texas Daily Newspaper Association, in con- 
vention assembled at San Antonio this 6th 
day of February, 1955, hereby express alarm 
that the Federal Government has singled gas 
production as an industry to control by 
fixing prices for such production; and 

Whereas it is feared that where one phase 
of the Nation's economy so comes under 
arbitrary control, the foundation is set for 
other such advances: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the field price 
of natural gas is adequately regulated by 
free competition, there is no need nor jus- 
tification for such price regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission as is now being 
undertaken under the so-called “Phillips” 
decision of the Supreme Court. While reg- 
ulation of prices charged by public utili- 
ties is entirely proper, the gas producing bus- 
iness has none of the characteristics of a 
public utility. 

We are opposed to the extension of price 
regulation in circumstances in which com- 
petition is effective as a regulatory factor. 
We are also opposed to Federal regulation 
in any area in which State regulation is ap- 
plicable as is true for the conservation of 
natural gas. 

We strongly favor Congressional legisla- 
tion to make doubly clear that the Federal 
Power Commission have no control over the 
field price of natural gas, regardless of who 
produces it. That Congress has intended 
this all along is shown by its original pro- 
vision in the Natural Gas Act of 1938, ex- 
pressly exempting production and gathering 
from Federal Power Commission jurisdie- 
tion, and is also shown by the provisions of 
the act passed in 1952 reiterating this 
purpose. 

It is further resolved that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to each Member of Con- 
gress from the State of Texas, d 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 61. A resolution authorizing a study 
of the antitrust laws of the United States, 
and their administration, interpretation, and 
effect (Report No. 50); 

S. Res. 66. A resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary (Report No. 55); 

S. Res. 67. A resolution to authorize a 
study of the narcotics problem in the United 
States (Report No. 56); and 

S. Res. 70. A resolution increasing the 
limit of expenditures by the Committee on 
Public Works (Report No. 57). 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 57. A resolution authorizing fur- 
ther expenditures and temporary employ- 
ment of additional assistants by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency (Report No, 
48); and 

S. Res. 65. A resolution to authorize an 
investigation of national penitentiaries (Re- 
port No. 54). 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with additional 
amendments: 

S. Res. 58. A resolution to further increase 
the limit of expenditures under S. Res. 366, 
8łst Congress, relating to the internal se- 
curity of the United States (Report No. 49). 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with amend- 
ments: 

S. Res. 62. A resolution to study juvenile 
delinquency in the United States (Report 
No. 51); 

S. Res. 63. A resolution providing funds 
for an examination and review of the admin- 
istration of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act (Report No. 52); and 

8. Res. 64. A resolution extending the au- 
thority to investigate problems connected 
with emigration of refugees from Western 
European nations (Report No. 53). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

S. 67. A bill to adjust the rates of basic 
compensation of certain officers and employ- 
ees of the Federal Government, and for other 
purposes; with an amendment (Report No. 
58). 


VIVIAN COLLINS MATHEWS— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, I report an original resolution, and 
ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 74) to pay a 
gratuity to Vivian Collins Mathews, was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to 
pay, from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate, to Vivian Collins Mathews, widow of 
Clyde H. Mathews, an employee of the Sen- 
ate at the time of his death, a sum equal 
to 8% months’ compensation at the rate he 
was receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of fun- 
eral expenses and all other allowances. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 
1955—-MINORITY VIEWS (PT. 2 OF 
S. REPT. NO. 36) 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
March 8, 1955, 

Mr. KERR (for himself, Mr. Frear, 
Mr. Lonc, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. JOHNSON 
of Texas, and Mr. BARKLEY) on March 9, 
1955, submitted the views of the minor- 
ity of the Committee on Finance, on the 
bill (H. R. 4259) to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain existing excise- 
tax rates, and to provide a $20 credit 
against the individual income tax for 
each personal exemption, which were 
ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 10, 1955, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 456) relating 
to the regulation of nets in Alaska 
waters. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

John Marshall Harlan, of New York, to be 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, vice Robert H. Jackson, 
deceased; 

Ben F. Cameron, of Mississippi, to be 
United States circuit judge, fifth circuit, vice 
Edwin R. Holmes, retired; 

William E. Miller, of Tennessee, to be 
United States district judge for the middle 
district of Tennessee; and 

Mr. Frank Reid, of South Carolina, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of South Carolina, 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

William A. Kimbel, of South Carolina, to 
be the representative of the United States 
of America to the 10th session of the 
Economic Commission for Europe of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations; and 

Kingsley Davis, of New York, to be the 
representative of the United States of 
America on the Population Commission of 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations for a term of 3 years ex- 
piring December 31, 1957. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Clarence G. Morse, of California, to be a 
member of the Federal Maritime Board, vice 
Louis S. Rothschild; and 

Charles E. Haley, and sundry other per- 
sons, to be chief warrant officers in the 
United States Coast Guard, 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

Robert Tripp Ross, of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Russell V. Perry, Jack P. Ancker, and 
Hugh W. Bush, Jr., for reappointment to the 
active list of the Regular Army of the United 
States, from the temporary disability retired 
list; 
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John R. Connolly, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States; 

Frederick R. Abrams, and sundry other 
persons, for appointment in the Medical 
Corps, Regular Army of the United States; 

William Broady, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Army of 
the United States; 

Lowell F. Lawson, for appointment in the 
Medical Service Corps, Regular Army of the 
United States; and 

John A. Keaczenski, and sundry other 
students, for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, on behalf of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], I wish to 
report the recommendation of that com- 
mittee that the nomination of George 
C. McConnaughey, of Ohio, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, be confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nomination will be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services I re- 
port the nominations of 67 flag and gen- 
eral officers. Certain of these officers are 
nominated for placement on the retired 
list in 3- and 4-star rank, which is the 
rank in which they were, or are, serving 
on the date of their mandatory retire- 
ment. Others are major generals, brig- 
adier generals, or rear admirals, Regular 
and Reserve, who now hold temporary 
appointments and who are being nomi- 
nated for permanent appointment with- 
out increase in rank. 

A substantial number of nominations 
of qualified officers for temporary ap- 
pointment in 1- or 2-star rank was not 
acted upon by the committee pending a 
final report to the committee of the 
Subcommittee on Officer Grade Limita- 
tions. We anticipate that this group of 
flag and general officers will be acted 
upon within the very near future. 

I would point out, Mr. President, that 
the five general officers of the Army who 
are being nominated to fill positions of 
special importance or responsibility in 
3-star rank are recommended for con- 
firmation under section 504 of the Offi- 
cer Personnel Act of 1947 and not under 
sections 504 and 515. 

I request that these nominations be 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nominations will be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The nominations reported by Mr. 
STENNIS are as follows: 

Gen. John Edwin Hull, Army of the United 
States (major general, U. S. Army); 

Gen. Charles Lawrence Bolte, Army of the 
United States (major general, U. S. Army); 

Gen. William Morris Hoge, and Major Gen- 
erals Withers Alexander Burress and William 
Penam Kean, to be placed on the retired 

t: 

Maj. Gen. John Wilson O Daniel. j 

Maj. Gen. James Dunne O'Connell, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U. S. 
Army), for appointment as Chief Signal Offi- 
cer, United States Army, and as major gen- 
eral in the Regular Army of the United 
States; 

Maj. Gen. John Wilson O'Daniel, United 
States Army, to be Chief, Military Assistance 
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Advisory Group, Indochina, with the rank of 
lieutenant general. 

Maj. Gen. Hobart Raymond Gay, United 
States Army, to be commanding general, 
Fifth Army, with the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral. 

Maj. Gen. Stanley Raymond Mickelsen, 
United States Army, to be commanding gen- 
eral, Army Antiaircraft Command, with the 
rank of lieutenant general. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Wade Herren, United 
States Army, to be commanding general, First 
Army, and senior United States Army mem- 
ber, Military Staff Committee, United Na- 
tions, with the rank of lieutenant general. 

Maj. Gen. Claude Birkett Ferenbaugh, 
United States Army, to be deputy command- 
ing general, Army Forces, Far East, with the 
rank of lieutenant general. 

Maj. Gen. Laurin Lyman Williams, and 
sundry other officers, for appointment in the 
Regular Army of the United States; 

Maj. Gen. John Harrison Stokes, Jr., and 
sundry other officers, for appointment in the 
Army of the United States; 

Edward W. Snedeker, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for permanent appointment in the Ma- 
rine Corps; and 

William A. Read, and sundry other officers 
of the Reserve of the United States Navy, for 
permanent appointment. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: ; 

By Mr. KILGORE (by request): 

S. 1385. A bill for the relief of Ralph Ben- 
nett and certain other employees of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs; 

S. 1386. A bill for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
deceased, former Chief Disbursing Officer, 
Treasury Department, and for other pur- 


pes. 1387. A bill to further amend the Mili- 
tary Personnel Claims Act of 1945; 

S. 1388. A bill to provide for the relief of 
certain members of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1389. A bill to further amend the act of 
January 2, 1942, entitled “An act to provide 
for the prompt settlement of claims for dam- 
ages occasioned by Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps forces in foreign countries”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kitcorr when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1390. A bill to improve the enforcement 
of laws pertaining to gambling by suppress- 
ing the transmission of certain gambling in- 
formation; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND (for himself, Mr. 
KUCHEL, Mr. BIBLE, and Mr, 
MALONE): 

S. 1391. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the States of California and Nevada 
to negotiate and enter into a compact with 
respect to the distribution and use of the 
waters of the Truckee, Carson, and Walker 
Rivers, Lake Tahoe, and the tributaries of 
such rivers and lake in such States; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 1392. A bill to amend subsection (e) 
(1) of section 13A of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act of 1950 to change from 2 
years to 3 years the standard contained 
therein with respect to the past affiliations 
of individuals conducting the management 
of certain organizations; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 1393. A bill to repeal the provision of 
the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
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fiscal year 1935, which requires recoupment 
of certain Federal funds spent for school 
construction; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

S. 1394. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in honor of the 
late E. S. Paxson; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 1395. A bill to amend the joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution to establish 
a commission for the celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander 
Hamilton,” approved August 20, 1954; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1396. A bill to establish a conservation 
acreage reserve, to promote conservation 
and improvement of agricultural soil and 
water resources, to stabilize farmers’ income, 
to adjust total agricultural production to 
consumer and export needs, to maintain an 
abundant and even flow of farm commodities 
in interstate commerce, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 


S. 1397. A bill providing for the convey- 
ance to St, Mary’s Mission of certain lands 
on the Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG (for himself and Mr. 
ELLENDER) : 

S. 1398. A bill to strengthen the investiga- 
tion provisions of the Commodity Exchange 
Act; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 1399. A bill for the relief of Victorine 
(Vicky) Shalam; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 1400. A bill to protect the integrity of 
grade certificates under the United States 
Grain Standards Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Taye when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1401. A bill for the relief of Ciro Ro- 

mano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1402. A bill to authorize mileage allow- 
ance of 10 cents per mile for United States 
marshals and their deputies for travel on 
official business; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1403. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of South Carolina to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon cer- 
tain claims of Roderick D. Strawn; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. J. Res. 55. Joint resolution to control the 
number of licenses issued in the District of 
Columbia for the operation of motor vehicles 
for hire (taxicabs); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


SUNDRY BILLS FOR CONSIDERA- 
` TION OF JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence, five bills which have been submit- 
ted by the Department of the Interior, 
the Department of fhe Treasury, the De- 
partment of the Air Force, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and a proposal by the 
Department of the Air Force in behalf 
of the Department of Defense. i 
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I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp, to accompany 
each of these bills, the letters forwarded 
with these proposals by the Department 
of the Interior, the Department of the 
Treasury, the Department of the Air 
Force, the Department of Defense, and 
the Department of the Air Force in be- 
half of the Department of Defense. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ters will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. KILGORE, 
by request, were received, read twice by 
their titles, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


S. 1385. A bill for the relief of Ralph Ben- 
nett and certain other employees of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1385 
is as follows:) 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. President: Transmitted here- 
with is a draft of a proposed bill For the 
relief of Ralph Bennett and certain other 
employees of the Bureau of Indian Affairs.” 

I suggest that this proposed bill be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration, and I recommend that it be 
enacted. 

The proposed bill would reimburse cer- 
tain employees of the United States for the 
loss of certain tools, which were their per- 
sonal property, in a fire at the consolidated 
garage, at Fort Defiance, Ariz., on February 
6, 1953. These mechanics and helpers were 
using their personal tools to work on Gov- 
ernment equipment in a Government-owned 
shop and stored them there each night. -` 

The building was erected in 1938 and was 
used continually as a garage by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. Consequently, it was satu- 
rated with oil and greases. The fire had 
been burning for some time when it was 
discovered by school boys at 5:55a.m. When 
the volunteer fire department responded to 
the alarm at 6:05 a. m., the building was 
completely in flames which made it very 
difficult for the volunteer fire department 
to control the fire. 

The immediate cause of the fire is un- 
known. There is, however, no evidence of 
negligence or wrongful act or omission on 
the part of the prospective beneficiaries of 
the proposed bill. Since there is no evi- 
dence of negligence or wrongful act or omis- 
sion on the part of any employee of the 
Government, the claim cannot be paid under 
the provisions of the Federal Tort Claims Act 
(28 U. S. C. 2672). The heating plant in 
this building was fired by an employee who 
goes off duty at 11 p. m. and returns to duty 
at 6 a. m. the following morning. 

The total cost to the Government if the 
proposed bill were enacted would be $3,169.29, 
There is enclosed an itemized list of the 
property destroyed by the fire, showing the 
original cost of the property and its depre- 
ciated value. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this proposed legislation to Congress, 


deceased, former Chief Disbursing Officer, 
Treasury Department, and for other purposes. 


1955 


(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1386 


is as follows:) 
Janvary 5, 1955. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. j 

Sm: There is transmitted herewith a draft 
of a proposed bill for the relief of G. F. 
Allen, deceased, former Chief Disbursing Of- 
ficer, Treasury Department, and for other 
purposes. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to provide relief for certain former and pres- 
ent officers of the Treasury Department for 
various unavailable items in their accounts, 

The Department has given careful consid- 
eration to the various items included in the 
proposed legislation and recommends in the 
interest of economy and good fiscal admin- 
istration that provision be made for clear- 
ance of the amounts from the fiscal officers’ 
accounts. Such action will not affect the 
efforts of the Government to make recovery. 
Evidence indicates that the officers acted in 
entire good faith, and that they were not 
remiss in any respect in the exercise of their 
official duties. Moreover,.the Treasury De- 
partment handles several hundred million 
financial transactions each year and a few 
errors are inevitable. 

There are enclosed exhibits which explain 
more in detail the items included in the 
proposed legislation, 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. A sim- 
ilar proposed bill has been transmitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this proposed legis- 
lation to the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
M. B. FOLSOM, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


S. 1387. A bill to further amend the Mili- 
tary Personnel Claims Act of 1945. 

(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1387 
Is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Am Force, 
Washington, January 3, 1955. 
Hon. Ricwarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dran Mr. Prestpenr: There is enclosed a 
draft of legislation, “To further amend the 
Military Personnel Claims Act of 1945.” 

This proposal is part of the Department of 
Defense Legislative Program for 1955 and the 
Bureau of the Budget has advised that there 
would be no objection to the presentation of 
this proposal for the consideration of the 
Congress. The Department of the Air Force 
has been designated as the representative of 
the Department of Defense for this legisla- 
tion. It is recommended that this proposal 
bo enacted by the Congress. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of this legislation is to amend 
the Military Personnel Claims Act of 1945 
(59 Stat. 225), as amended (31 U. S. C. 222c), 
so as to remove the $2,500 limitation upon 
the amount which may be recovered under 
that Act. This proposal would also permit 
the recovery of the full amount of any claim 
in excess of $2,500 in the case of an individ- 
ual whose claim may have been settled in 
the interim period after July 3, 1952, and 
prior to the date that this proposed legisla- 
tion would be enacted and become effective. 
The limitation was imposed by an amend- 
ment on the floor of the Senate in the clos- 
ing days of the 82d Congress, Prior to this 
time, there was no limit on the amount 
which could be recovered as a result of loss 
or damage to personal property. 

‘The Department of Defense is of the opin- 
jon that this monetary limitation imposes 
the greatest hardship on those members of 
the military service who are least able to 
bear the burden. The usual claim averages 
about $250 or less, and involves damage or 
‘loss of household furnishings and personal 
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property incident to transportation of ship- 
ment by Government carrier or by Govern- 
ment contract carrier. Events of catastrophic 
proportion such as fire, flood, and airplane 
crashes, account for the vast majority of 
claims in excess of $2,500. These major 
claims usually involve total losses of house- 
hold furnishings and personal possessions of 
the unfortunate individuals concerned. 

With regard to the monetary aspects of 
this proposal, the military departments re- 
port as follows concerning the recovery limi- 
tation in the Military Personnel Claims Act 
of 1945 during the fiscal year of 1954: 


Air 


Navy 
Force 


Army 
(estimate) | (estimate) 


Number of claims 

affected by the limi- 

tien i 22) 7 33 
Amount by which the 

limitation reduced 

the total amount pald. 523, 450, 980812, 896. 37/841, 240. 38 


It is realized that personnel with claims 
in excess of $2,500 are not precluded from 
ultimate recovery of the full amount as they 
may request the Congress to enact private 
relief legislation in their behalf. However, 
as pointed out above, the cases involving 
more than that amount usually result from 
a disastrous event of accident. The De- 
partment of Defense feels that especially in 
these cases of extreme hardship the full 
amount of the claim should be paid very 
promptly. The removal of the limitation 
would allow this to be accomplished and, in 
addition, the Congress and the President 
would not be burdened with additional pri- 
vate legislation. In this regard at least one 
private relief bill has already been intro- 
duced on behalf of a claimant who was 
limited in the amount of recovery, after 
having filed a claim in the amount of $6,- 
749.85, for the loss of household furnishings 
caused by fire (H. R. 5651, 83d Cong.). It 
is assumed that such private legislation will 
be introduced on behalf of other claimants 
as long as the limitation remains in effect. 
Further, claims in excess of $2,500 would be 
subject to congressional scrutiny as the act 
provides that all settlements shall be reported 
annually to the Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 

An identical proposal was submitted to the 
Congress on November 18, 1953, as a part of 
the Department of Defense Legislative Pro- 
gram for 1954. It was introduced as H. R. 
7068 and passed the House of Representa- 
tives on July 6, 1954. No further action was 
taken on that proposal. 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 

It is estimated that the enactment of this 
proposal would result in an increase in cost 
to the Army of $23,450 for fiscal year 1956, 
however, no worth-while estimate of the in- 
crease in cost to the Navy, the Air Force, or 
the Marine Corps is possible, 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD E. TALBOTT. 


S. 1388. A bill to provide for the relief of 
certain members of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, and for other purposes. 

(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1388 
is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, January 3, 1955. 
Hon. Ricuarp M. NIXON, 
q President of the Senate. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation to provide for 
the relief of certain members of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and for other purposes, 

This proposal is part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1955 and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that it 
has no objection to the submission of this 
proposal for the consideration of the Con- 
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gress.. The Department of the Air Force has 
been designated as the representative of the 
Department of Defense for this legislation. 
It is recommended that this proposal be en- 
acted by the Congress. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of this legislation is to vali- 
date payments of the subsistence portion of 
station per-diem allowances heretofore made 
to approximately 1,737 members of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, in the total approxi- 
mate amount of $1,683,189, who were on per- 
manent duty at Elmendorf Air Force Base 
and Fort Richardson, Alaska, from February 
1, 1949, to October 12, 1950.. This legislation 
is needed because of the decision of the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
numbered B-103602, dated February 19, 1952 
(31 Comp. Gen. 399), in which such pay- 
ments were held to be invalid. A copy of 
that decision was forwarded as an inclosure 
to a report by the Comptroller General to the 
Congress dated March 6, 1952, relative to 
these payments, 

Under the provisions of section 12 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 364), 
as amended by section 203 of the act of 
August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 859), the Congress 
authorized the payment to members of the 
uniformed services “on duty outside conti- 
nental United States or in Alaska, whether 
or not in a travel status, of actual and nec- 
essary expenses or per diem in lieu thereof, 
considering all elements of cost of living, 
including cost of quarters, subsistence, and 
other necessary incidental expenses.” Regu- 
lations issued in implementation of the 
statute permitted the payment of prescribed 
allowances when Government messes were 
not available. 

Acting upon a considered construction of 
the controlling law, the Director of Finance, 
Headquarters United States Air Force, on 
March 30, 1951, expressly authorized to be 
made the payments which would be vali- 
dated by enactment of this proposed legisla- 
tion. The action of the Director of Finance 
was taken with the knowledge that the no- 
tices concerning availability of messing fa- 
cilities which had been posted at the instal- 
lations concerned did not make Government 
messes available to the officers concerned, 
Following this authorization, payments were 
made to and accepted by over 1,700 officers 
of the Air Force and Army. Similar pay- 
ments were made to a very limited number 
of naval personnel. These payments were 
additionally supported by the individual and 
personal certifications of the payees, made 
pursuant to the Act of October 26, 1942 (56 
Stat. 987), to the effect that a Government 
mess was not in fact available to them. 

In comments to the Bureau of the Budget 
concerning legislation proposed by the De- 
partment of Defense to validate these pay- 
ments, the General Accounting Office re- 
affirmed views in opposition to enactment 
of the bill, The Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget after considering the views ex- 
pressed by the General Accounting Office has 
advised this Department that while he con- 
curs fully with the views expressed by that 
Office, “it would appear to impose an undue 
financial hardship to require the refund now 
of payments made 3 years ago to individuals 
who, through no fault on their part and act- 
ing in good faith, thought they were entitled 
to receive them.” Accordingly, the Bureau 
of the Budget has interposed no objection to 
submission of this legislative proposal to the 
Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 

This proposal was submitted to the 83d 
Congress by the Department of the Air Force 
on July 22, 1954, as a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1954. It 
was introduced as H. R. 10059. 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 

This proposal would cause no increase in 
current budgetary requirements of any es- 
tablishment of the Department of Defense. 
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As previously indicated, payments in the 
approximate amount of $1,683,189 have here- 
tofore been made. This act would not au- 
thorize payment of special per diem allow- 
ances to any Officers who have not heretofore 
been paid; however, it would authorize the 
repayment to those officers who have been 
required to make a refund of payments made 
during the period involved. Accordingly, un- 
der section 3 of the proposed legislation, pay- 
ments to those officers will be absorbed in 
appropriations available to the military de- 
partments concerned for pay and allowances 
of military personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 

HAROLD E. TALBOTT, 


S. 1389. A bill to further amend the act of 
January 2, 1942, entitled “An act to provide 
for the prompt settlement of claims for 
damages occasioned by Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps forces in foreign countries.” 

(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1389 
is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, January 3, 1955. 
Hon. Ricuarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There are forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation to further 
amend the act of January 2, 1942, entitled 
“An act to provide for the prompt settlement 
of claims for damages occasioned by Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps forces in foreign 
countries,” and a sectional analysis thereof. 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1955, and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this proposal for the consideration of 
the Congress. The Department of the Air 
Force has been designated as the representa- 
tive of the Department of Defense for this 
legislation. It is recommended that this pro- 
posal be enacted by the Congress. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of this legislation is to further 
amend the act of January 2, 1942, generally 
referred to as the Foreign Claims Act. This 
act, as amended, authorizes the secretary of 
a military department to appoint commis- 
sions to settle claims against the United 
States where military or civilian personnel 
of that department have caused property 
damage, injury, or death to inhabitants of 
any foreign country. 

One of the requirements in the act is that 
the person must have sustained the property 
loss, injury, or death in the country in which 
he is an inhabitant. If the claim arises in 
a foreign country of which the claimant is 
not an inhabitant, there is no authority for 
an administrative settlement. For example, 
a French inhabitant may be paid if he is 
injured in France but he cannot be paid 
if he is injured in Belgium, or some other 
foreign country. Section 1 (1) of this pro- 
posal would eliminate this situation by de- 
leting from the act the words “arising in 
such foreign country,” and substituting 
therefor the words “arising outside of the 
United States, its territories and possessions.” 
The fact that settlements can be effected 
only in those cases where the claimant is an 
inhabitant of the country where the inci- 
dent occurred has resulted in numerous pri- 
vate relief bills. This would be obviated 
by the enactment of the proposed bill. 

At the present time, almost all death 
claims and many property damage claims 
are found to be meritorious in an amount 
exceeding $5,000. When so found, they must 
be certified to the Congress by the Bureau 
of the Budget for an appropriation out of 
which to pay the claim, thus resulting in a 
delay in payment and consequent dissatis- 
faction with the presence of United States 
Armed Forces in otherwise friendly foreign 
countries. Enactment of section 1 (2) of the 
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proposed bill would not only expedite pay- 
ment of these meritorious claims, but would 
reduce by approximately 90 percent the num- 
ber of claims so certified to Congress. The 
proposed amendment would raise the juris- 
dictional limit of claims which may be set- 
tled administratively from $5,000 to $15,000. 

The existing law permits claims against 
one service to be settled and paid, upon the 
request of the service concerned, by a claims 
commission composed of officers of a differ- 
ent service during time of war. Section 1 (3) 
of the proposed bill would provide per- 
manent authority for the use of joint com- 
missions or commissions of other services, 
Under the present law, each military de- 
partment must, in peacetime, have a claims 
commission available for every area in the 
world where civilian or military personnel 
of that department are assigned for duty. 
Enactment of this legislative proposal will 
decrease the peacetime budgetary require- 
ments of the Department of Defense by elim- 
inating the necessity for three commissions 
in foreign countries where civilian or mili- 
tary personnel of all three military depart- 
ments are assigned. 

Finally, the coverage of the Foreign Claims 
Act is limited to the activities of military 
and civilian personnel of the three military 
departments. It does not cover activities 
of those civilian employees of the Depart- 
ment of Defense who are not employed by a 
military department, such as civilian em- 
ployees of the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense and of Military Assistance Advisory 
Groups. Section 1 (4) of the proposed bill 
would extend the coverage of the Foreign 
Claims Act to the activities of these civilian 
employees. Any claims made cognizable by 
this extension of the act would be handled 
by the commissions already established by 
the military departments. While the number 
of claims caused by the activities of civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense has 
been limited, the lack of authority to settle 
them has been a source of embarrassment 
to the Government. The effect of the pro- 
posed amendment is to extend the act so that 
it will conform with existing Department of 
Defense organization. 

All of these amendments are designed to 
effectuate as fully as possible the avowed 
purpose of the Foreign Claims Act, which is 
to promote and maintain friendly relations 
with foreign countries by the prompt set- 
tlement of certain meritorious claims aris- 
ing in those countries, 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 


By letters dated January 5, 1953, and March 
23, 1953, the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense forwarded two proposals to the Con- 
gress. which were introduced as H. R. 2565 
and H. R. 4364, respectively, By a letter 
dated December 2, 1953, the Department of 
the Air Force forwarded a proposal to the 
Congress which was introduced as H. R. 7067. 
All three of those proposals would have 
amended the Foreign Claims Act. The pro- 
posals which were introduced as H. R. 2565 
and H. R. 4364 were also introduced as S. 
1239 and S. 1449, respectively. H. R. 2565 
and H. R. 4364 were passed by the House of 
Representatives on April 20, 1953, and May 
19, 1953, respectively, but no further action 
was taken thereon. No action was taken 
on H. R. 7067 after its introduction. This 
proposal is a consolidation of those three 
proposals, 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 
It is estimated that the enactment of 


this proposal would result in an increase in 
costs to the Army of $139,000 and to the 


Air Force of $49,000 for fiscal year 1956, how- - 


ever, no worthwhile estimate of the increase 
in costs to the Navy and the Marine Corps 
is possible. 
Sincerely yours, > 
HAROLD E. TALBOTT, 


March 10 


CONSERVATION ACREAGE RESERVE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, & 
bill to establish a conservation acreage 
reserve. 

The purpose of this bill is to promote 
conservation and improvement of agri- 
cultural soil and water resources, to sta- 
bilize farmers’ income, to adjust total 
agricultural production to consumer and 
export needs, and to maintain an abun- 
dant and even flow of farm commodities 
in interstate commerce. 

Mr. President, the bill is aimed at an 
improved approach to the problem of 
diverted acres of productive farmland 
not immediately needed to fulfill the 
present effective demand for food and 
fiber, yet acres that must be safeguarded 
for the future needs of our expanding 
population. 

Just as we wisely maintain adequate 
safety reserves of food and fiber above 
the ground to make sure our consumers 
are protected in case of natural disas- 
ters or suddenly expanded consumption 
needs, we should also wisely take the 
added precaution of maintaining safety 
reserves of productive ability below the 
surface of our soil through sound con- 
servation farming. ' 

Most of us, I am sure, agree that such 
would be the wisest use of acres diverted 
from normal use during any year by 
reason of the operation of acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. What this 
bill proposes is a realistic way of seeking 
to achieve this objective. 

In encouraging farmers to make the 
fullest and best economic use and con- 
servation of the Nation's soil and water 
resources, first priority for the use of 
such resources must be to provide needed 
food and fiber for the growing population 
of the Nation. 

Next, it is our responsibility to main- 
tain adequate safety reserves of all staple 
commodities and products. Further- 
more, it should be our policy to assure 
ample production of farm commodities 
required for all needed exports through 
normal channels of trade and for aug- 
mented exports to relieve starvation, 
shortages of clothing, and famine in 
other nations, to promote economic de- 
velopment, and to bolster other United 
States foreign economic and diplomatic 
policies. 

Under this bill the farm soil and water 
resources not required to fulfill the fore- 
going needs would be conserved and han- 
died in a manner to improve their fer- 
tility and keep them in readiness to meet 
unforeseen emergencies as well as long- 
range normal future needs for increased 
farm production, ‘ 

The bill calls for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to annually determine and pro- 
claim, prior to November 15 of each year, 
a national conservation acreage reserve 
for the succeeding crop year. National 
acreage to be designated in this reserve 
would be determined by subtracting the 
total number of acres determined by the 
Secretary to be needed for the commer- 
cial production within the continental 
United States of sufficient quantities of 
all agricultural commodities to meet do- 
mestic and export needs and to maintain 
adequate safety reserves to meet emer- 
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gency needs, from the total of the num- 
ber of acres determined by the Secretary 
to have been used for such production 
during the crop year immediately pre- 
ceding plus the number of acres which 
were diverted from their normal use dur- 
ing such year as a result of acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. 

The conservation reserve acreage 
would, in turn, be allocated to States and 
counties in the same ratio as the rela- 
tionship of each State and county’s total 
previous year’s acreage in production to 
the national totals. 

County farmer committees would then 
allocate the county’s total conservation 
reserve among individual farms in the 
county on a similar basis. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would be 
authorized to enter into annual agree- 
ments with individual farm operators, 
under which the operator agreed to put 
into effect on the specified number of 
acres in the conservation acreage re- 
serve for his farm, such soil and water 
conservation and improvement uses and 
practices as the Secretary may specify, 
for which he would become eligible for 
payment of a conservation reserve 
award. 

Such incentive payments would be 
based upon the value of the customary 
landlord’s share in the area where the 
farm is located, of the commodities 
which the Secretary determines would 
be produced on the rve acres if they 
were used for commercial production 
during the crop year for which the con- 
tract is made, with a limitation of $2,000 
for such award for any one farm oper- 
ator’s unit. 

Farmers would be required to sign 
contracts for the conservation acreage 
reserve in order to be eligible for par- 
ticipation in price-support programs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1396) to establish a con- 
servation acreage reserve, to promote 
conservation and improvement of agri- 
cultural soil and water resources, to 
stabilize farmers income, to adjust total 
agricultural production to consumer and 
export needs, to maintain an abundant 
and even flow of farm commodities in 
interstate commerce, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


INTEGRITY OF GRADE CERTIFI- 
CATES UNDER UNITED STATES 
GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in the 
summer of 1953 a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
of which I was chairman, conducted 
hearings in Galveston, Tex., on the dis- 
position of Canadian wheat imported 
into this country as unfit for human 
consumption. The testimony there re- 
vealed that the “slugging” of ships was 
a common practice. The elevator oper- 
ator testified that they ran sample grade 
wheat into the ship every time the sam- 
pler’s back was turned; and the evi- 
dence showed that they were very suc- 
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cessful in obtaining No. 2 grade cer- 
tificates on ships which actually should 
have graded sample. The operators 
testified further that they had to do this 
because they received so many Cars that 
were plugged with low-grade wheat and 
foreign material, and because “plugging” 
and “slugging” were so common in the 
industry that they had to do it to meet 
competition. I do not believe that the 
situation is so widespread as their testi- 
mony would have us believe; and our 
subsequent investigations are showing 
that it probably is not. 

I wish to emphasize that even though 
the witnesses who came before the com- 
mittee and gave such testimony stated 
that they had to “slug” ships in order 
to meet competition at other wharves 
and other loading points, the main point 
simply is that we must safeguard our- 
Selves in the future against operations 
such as the subcommittee discovered and 
uncovered in its hearings at Galveston. 
It is for that reason I am introducing 
a bill today. If the integrity of our 
grade certificates is to be preserved, so 
that foreign buyers can rely on them, 
this situation must be cleaned up. 

The men who engaged in these activi- 
ties were indicted on other grounds, but 
those indictments were dismissed be- 
cause, as the Attorney General advises 
us, of lack of evidence. They were not 
indicted for the activities I have de- 
scribed, on which apparently plenty of 
evidence would have been available, be- 
cause it appears that those activities are 
not illegal. 

I am, therefore, today introducing a 
bill which would make it a crime punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment for— 

First. Any sampler to take samples im- 
properly for inspection under the United 
States Grain Standards Act; 

Second. Any such sampler to accept a 
bribe for improper performance of his 
duty; 

Third. Any person to attempt to in- 
fluence any such sampler improperly; 

Fourth. Any person to load, handle, 
or sample grain in a manner designed to 
cause the issuance of a false grade cer- 
tificate under that act; 

Fifth. Any person to submit for in- 
spection under that act any grain so 
loaded, handled, or sampled; and 

Sixth. Any person to do any other act 
to cause the issuance of a false grade 
certificate. 

Mr. President, I introduce a bill which 
covers the questions I have raised, and I 
ask that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1400) to protect the in- 
tegrity of grade certificates under the 
United States Grain Standards Act, in- 
troduced by Mr. THYE, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL EMPLOY- 
EES’ COMPENSATION ACT—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I ask 

unanimous consent that on the next 

printing of S. 1309, a bill to amend the 
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Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
to provide for reimbursement of expendi- 
tures from the Employees’ Compensation 
Fund by Federal employing agencies, the 
name of the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] be added as a 
cosponsor. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ECONOMIC DISARMAMENT—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF SENATE 
RESOLUTION 71 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
March 8 I made some remarks regarding 
Senate Resolution 71, dealing with eco- 
nomic disarmament. At that time 44 
Senators had indicated their desire to 
join as cosponsors of the resolution, and 
their names were read into the RECORD. 

Since that time, my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], the Senator from Ilinois, [Mr. 
DovcLas], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], have stated 
they would also like to join as cospon- 
sors. 

Mr. President, I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to have the names of these 
Senators placed in the RECORD as CO- 
sponsors of Senate Resolution 71. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 
TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT 


OF 1955—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. YOUNG submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 4259) to provide a 1-year 
extension of the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain existing 
excise-tax rates, and to provide a $20 
credit against the individual income tax 
for each personal exemption, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for himself, 
Mr. Kerr, Mr. FREAR, Mr. Lone, Mr. 
SMATHERS, and Mr. BARKLEY) submitted 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to House bill 4259, supra, 
which were ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO RE- 
QUIRE CONGRESSIONAL APPROV- 
AL OF RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise to submit an amendment to H. R. 
1, the bill to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. I do this in 
the belief that the Congress should not 
abdicate its constitutional powers over 
international trade agreements. I am 
submitting this amendment to provide 
that no trade agreement shall become ef- 
fective until it has been approved by a 
majority of both Houses of Congress. 
The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
no one can doubt, is a delegation of con- 
gressional powers to the executive branch 
of the Government. Under it the State 
Department fixes the tariff rates which 
under the Constitution is the duty and 
responsibility of the Congress. 

The legislative arm of the Government 
recognizes this, and for that reason has 
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never been willing to make the delega- 
tion of authority to the President ex- 
cept for a few years at a time. It is 
even proposed now to cut the period of 
delegation from 3 years, as provided by 
the House, to only 2 years or perhaps 1 in 
order to appease high protectionists in 
the Republican party who are also re- 
luctant to surrender their powers. 

It is said that the President can be 
trusted to use these powers wisely. The 
wisdom and ability of the President is 
not the issue of our time. The issue 
is whether the representatives of the 
people will retain and exercise the 
responsibility imposed upon them by 
the Constitution or whether they are 
willing to trust the fate of the people’s 
trade and commerce to the decision of 
anonymous experts in the Department 
of State. The President does not have 
the time to work out the details of these 
trade agreements. He has even less 
time than the Congress would have. His 
aids and assistants in the White House 
and in the State Department are sub- 
ject to exactly the same pressures to 
which Members of Congress are subject. 
It is much better to conduct the public 
business in the public eye so that the 
people can watch the pressure of special 
interests upon their Representatives and 
Senators than to allow these pressures 
to be concealed behind the doors of the 
State Department and the White House 
offices. 

As long ago as April 4, 1940 this amend- 
ment of mine failed of adoption by only 
6 votes; the rollcall vote was 38 to 44. 
That vote was taken in time of peace, 
for we had not yet been drawn into 
World War II. The vote this year will 
be taken during the “cold war” which 
may at any moment turn into a “hot 
war.” Nobody in the executive arm of 
the Government or in the Congress can 
tell now what position any nation will 
assume if we should have a “hot war.” 

We cannot now judge the position of 
even the friendly nations of Europe and 
Asia if the Red Chinese should attack 
Quemoy and Matsu. Clearly, therefore, 
this is no time for Congress to surrender 
its constitutional power over the trade 
agreements which will be authorized by 
the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

I support the extension of the act, 
but I oppose the complete abdication of 
the constitutional powers of the Con- 
gress. 

The contest of our time is between 
totalitarian government by executive 
authority and democratic government 
by the representatives of the people. I 
am offering this amendment to require 
the submission of trade agreements to 
the Congress in order to preserve demo- 
cratic government by the people at a 
time when its existence is seriously 
threatened by the advances of executive 
power all over the world, and in the 
United States itself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. BYRD: 

Address delivered by Senator Ervin at the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner held at Rich- 
mond, Va., on March 4, 1955. 

By Mr. WELKER: 

Statement relating to safety and labor- 
management relations at Morrison-Knudson 
Co., Inc., Boise, Idaho, published in the Em- 
Kayan for March 1955. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Article from New York Times of March 1, 
1955, relating to awards in Westinghouse 
Annual Science Talent Search. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SUNDRY 
NOMINATIONS IN THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As a 
Senator and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the Chair de- 
sires to say that the Senate received to- 
day a list of 201 names of persons for 
appointment and promotion in the For- 
eign Service of the United States, in- 
cluding consular and/or diplomatic des- 
ignations for Career and Staff Officers. 
Notice is hereby given that these nom- 
inations will be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations at the ex- 
piration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. The list appears 
elsewhere in the Senate proceedings of 
today. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to, and are now pending before, 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Warren L. Jones, of Florida, to be 
United States circuit judge, fifth circuit, 
vice Louie W. Strum, deceased. 

John Stephens Wood, of Georgia, to 
be a member of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board for the term of 3 
years expiring March 4, 1958, vice 
Watson B. Miller, term expired. 

Notice is hereby given to all persons 
interested in these nominations to file 
with the committee on or before Thurs- 
day, March 17, 1955, any representa- 
tions or objections in writing they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearings which may be sched- 
uled. 


NOTICE OF MEETING OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL GROUP OF INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
for the benefit of the Members of the 
Senate who are interested in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, I desire to an- 
nounce that a meeting will be held of 
the congressional group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union in the old Supreme 
Court Chamber on Tuesday, March 15, 
at 10 a.m. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to bring to the attention of the Sen- 
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ate a recent news item from the Febru- 
ary, 1955, issue of the Washington Mu- 
nicipal News, published by the American 
Municipal Association. The American 
Municipal Association represents 12,000 
municipalities, in 44 States. The article 
expresses the support of that associa- 
tion for Senate Concurrent Resolution 
11, submitted by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] and myself, to 
establish a permanent Congressional 
Committee on Civil Defense. It is a 


pleasure for me to announce that the 


resolution was endorsed by the execu- 
tive committee of the association, at its 
recent meeting. I welcome the support 
of the American Municipal Association 
in this effort to help the Congress face 
its civil defense responsibilities. I be- 
lieve the adoption of such a measure is 
long overdue . 

I also take this opportunity to express 
my hope that the Senate Armed Services 
Committee will soon see fit to have hear- 
ings on my resolution, so we can move 
closer to the goal of establishing such a 
joint committee as the one we propose. 
No committee of either House has for its 
primary responsibility the subject of 
civil defense. Unless this is changed, 
and such a joint committee established, 
it is doubtful whether the Congress will 
ever be in a position to give civil defense 
the consideration and strong support 
that the safety and security of the Na- 
tion requires. Recent disclosures re- 
garding the deadly effects of radio-active 
fall-outs only serve to heighten and re- 
inforce the necessity for civil defense for 
the United States. 


UNITED STATES INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE QUEMOY AND MATSU ISLANDS 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, there 
was published in this morning’s Wash- 
ing Post and Times Herald a very in- 
teresting and informative editorial en- 
titled “As Clear as Mud,” which discussed 
the involvement of the United States in 
the Quemoy and Matsu Islands. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the body of the REC- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


As CLEAR AS MUD 


Is the administration preparing to write 
off any American involvement in the Quemoy 
and Matsu islands? This question is invited 
by Secretary Dulles’ speech and by various 
other contemporary pronouncements. Mr. 
Dulles, to be sure, made no specific mention 
of the coastal islands, and the purport of his 
remarks was to emphasize the American 
determination to prot et Formosa and to 
warn the Communists against thinking that 
the United States is a “paper tiger.” But in 
one interesting passage Mr. Dulles observed: 

“How to implement this flexible defense of 
Formosa the President will decide, in the 
light of his judgment as to the overall value 
of certain coastal positions to the defense of 
Formosa, and the cost of holding these 
positions.” 

Does this mean that the administration 
is leery of the feasibility of holding the 
Quemoys and Matsus in the face of a con- 
centrated artillery barrage? Senators report 
that Mr. Dulles himself has mentioned a 
new military appraisal. Defense Secretary 
Wilson said on Tuesday that loss of the 
Quemoys and Matsus, although a handicap, 
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would not make much difference in the 
long-run defense of Formosa. An unidenti- 
fied top United States military leader, who 
presumably had access to the discussions at 
Taipeh, has been quoted as saying in Tokyo 
that the importance of the islands could be 
more psychological than military, and as 
feeling that there would not be much reac- 
tion in the Far East if the coastal positions 
were abandoned. Senator KNowLanp to the 
contrary, all these statements may add up to 
a straw in the wind. 

Possibly such an inference is too sweeping. 
It is a logical outgrowth, however, of the 
deliberately vague line pursued by Mr. Dulles, 
in which he hopes to appear resolute on the 
defense of Formosa and obscure about the 
perimeter. Mr. Dulles was more precise in 
other portions of his report on his visit to 
Southeast Asia. He was encouraging, for 
example, in his exposition of the threefold 
aim of SEATO to protect the area against 
overt aggression, to enable it to prevent sub- 
version and to strengthen it economically— 
although the economic point would be more 
convincing if the administration would give 
some concrete backing to the Secretary's 
words. It is another question whether the 
Communist Chinese, who do not think in 
western terms, will be deterred by Mr. Dulles’ 
warning that the United States and its allies 
would use tactical atomic weapons in the 
event the Chinese engaged in open armed 
aggression in Southeast Asia. 

Despite the cold reception of Mr. Dulles’ 
hints about the desirability of linking 
SEATO with the Formosa and Korea treaties, 
there has been reason to think that a basic 
understanding exists between Britain and 
the United States on policy respecting For- 
mosa. It may even be suspected that some 
of the speeches in Britain about the danger 
in the Quemoys and Matsus have been for 
internal consumption, much as Mr. Dulles 
sometimes plays to a certain audience on 
Capitol Hill. But if the administration is 
now preparing a change toward the Quemoys 
and Matsus, the result can hardly be other 
than. to cause more confusion, with the 
American people the most confused of all. 

Undoubtedly there is a point beyond which 
further concessions would be excessively 
damaging to American prestige and to the 
determination in the Far East to resist Com- 
munist expansion. Would an abandonment 
of the Quemoys and Matsus now be exces- 
sively damaging, and would it increase any 
illusion in Peking that the United States is a 
“paper tiger“? This newspaper does not 
know. Certainly such a move at this time 
would be more damaging than if it had been 
included in the effort to draw a clear line 
for the defense of Formosa. This is part of 
the price the administration would have to 
pay for taking what all along has seemed to 
be an untenable position. No one can envy 
the administration in this predicament, es- 
pecially since the general purpose of the 
revised policy in the Far East is so construc- 
tive. But if an abandonment is in the works, 
assuredly it would be less disruptive to effect 
it now than to wait until Communist bom- 
bardment forced the issue under fire, 


FORTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 
GIRL SCOUTING IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, this 
week marks the 43d anniversary of girl 
scouting in the United States. I offer my 
hearty congratulations to this great 
organization and its members, and ex- 
press the hope that it will continue to 
grow in scope and in influence. 

The theme of the 1955 observance is 
“Believe—Belong—Build.” This slogan 
describes the philosophy and the ideals 
of the organization which has for 43 
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years encouraged Girl Scouts to develop 
the resourcefulness which is so valuable 
an American trait and which has played 
so large a part in the march to world 
influence. 

There are now about 1,750,000 girls 
enrolled in the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America. They are guided and 
helped by more than half a million de- 
voted men and women who are regis- 
tered members, and countless thousands 
more who work with and for the Girl 
Scouts. Some 10 million women have 
enjoyed scout experience; and since the 
organization was set up with a group of 
neighborhood girls 43 years ago, it has 
grown from a small, personalized move- 
ment to a nationwide infiuence for bet- 
ter citizenship among girls and women— 
truly the “growing force for freedom of 
which its founder dreamed.” 

I think we may all take great pride in 
the achievements of this fine organiza- 
tion and seek in every way within our 
power to strengthen it to live up to the 
ideals of its founders and its present 
members. I wish it continued full meas- 
ure of success. 


JAMES WESLEY REARDEN—83 
YEARS ON ONE JOB 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, being thoroughly familiar 
with the working conditions in cotton 
mills in South Carolina and other States, 
I was amazed to learn of a man who had 
spent 83 years at this kind of work. Like 
Mr. Rearden, I started to work in South 
Carolina cotton mills at the age of 11. 
Although this young man of 94 years has 
had a great deal more experience than I 
have had at this type of work, I am sure 
we would have a lot to reminisce about. 

I think he would agree with me that 
many changes have taken place and that 
working conditions have improved im- 
measurably since he began his career 
at the age of 11. 

I congratulate Mr. Rearden on his out- 
standing record and say that I hope he 
adds many more years to that already 
amazing total. 

I shall now quote from the article 
published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of March 6, 1955: 

This will be quite a year for James Wesley 
Rearden, a leading citizen of this little mill 
community nestled in the rolling hills of 
upper Horse Creek Valley near Aiken. On 
June 6 he'll celebrate his 94th birthday. 
On May 10, he'll round out 83 years of work 
with the Graniteville Co., a group of modern 
cotton mills. 

And that makes Mr. Rearden the holder 
of the longest continuous industrial work 
record in the world. In the office of the 
president of the Graniteville Co. hang five 

ts. Four are those of presidents of 
the firm. The fifth is that of the shipping 
clerk to whom the firm long has paid tribute 
for “always doing a little more than is ex- 
pected of him.” 

The remarkable Mr. Rearden has a stand- 
ing offer from the Graniteville Co. to retire 
any time he wants to or report for work any 
hour of the day he chooses. But he’s regu- 
larly among the first on the job, walking the 
short distance from his white frame home 
(not far from the plant gates) to his office. 
He treats himself to a short rest period after 
3 every day, but otherwise puts in full 

me. 
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A retirement system was adopted by 
Graniteville in 1949 for employees reaching 
65, but Mr. Rearden—then 88—had been 
told long before that he could work as long 
as he cared to. So he's doing just that. 
“As long as they'll let me,” he says, “I’m 
going to show up for work each morning. 
I like the people I work for and I'd feel lost 
without something to do.” 

That “something to do” for the past 35 
years has included teaching the young men's 
Bible class at St. John’s Methodist Church 
in Graniteville, where he has been a mem- 
ber 70 years and has sung in the choir al- 
most that long. 

Mr. Rearden won his longest-work-record 
title fair and square. In 1950, the Thomas 
De La Rue Co., Ltd., printers and engravers, 
of London, challenged the United States to 
produce a man with a longer continuous 
work record than their Harry Adkins, a 75- 
year man. The Rearden record, supplied 
through the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, showed that he topped Adkins by 
3 years. 

HE STARTED AT 10 

He began work for Graniteville on May 10, 
1872. He was nearly 11 then, but—as he 
recalls—“big for his age.” That was the 
only reason he was able to get a job in the 
plant: every child under 13 was supposed to 
be in school. Mr. Rearden’s first job was 
“tack boy,” his only tools a needle and 
thread plus a shoe knife for cutting thread 
to tack cloth. 

Mr. Rearden still remembers the com- 
pany’s founder, William Gregg, who started 
the mill in 1845. It is the oldest cotton 
mill in the South operating under its origi- 
nal charter. As for Mr. Rearden, he feels 
the same about his job today as in 1947, 
when the company honored him on his 75th 
consecutive work year. 

Said he then: “If I had to make the choice 
again, it would be the same as it was in 
1872,” 


May this man live many more years 
— continue at his employment is my 
wish. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Pulbright McClellan 
Allott George McNamara 
Anderson Goldwater Millikin 
Barkley Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bender Hennings Neely 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bible Hill O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland ore 
Bridges Hruska Payne 

ush Humphrey Purtell 
Butler ves Robertson 
Byrå Jackson Saltonstall 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Carlson Johnston, S.C. Scott 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Smathers 
Case,S.Dak. Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Chavez Kilgore Sparkman 
Clements Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Langer ‘Thurmond 
Daniel Lehman Thye 
Dirksen Long Watkins 
Douglas Magnuson Welker 

Malone Uliams 
Dworshak Mansfield Wiley 
Ellender Martin,Iowa Young 
Martin, Pa. 

Frear McCarthy 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
and the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
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Moxnoxzr! are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy! is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of illness. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] is absent because of a death in his 
family. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Vermont. IMr. 
FLANDERS}, and the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITEHI is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Por- 
TER] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDENT’ pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 


THE 191ST ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE CITY OF ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
the 15th day of January the great city 
of St. Louis celebrated its 191st birth- 
day. 

I wish to express my appreciation for 
the very thoughtful statement made on 
the floor of the Senate by my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNI NOS] regarding this significant oc- 
casion. Likewise, I wish to congratu- 
late Mayor Tucker and the St. Louis 
Council on World Affairs for their suc- 
cessful efforts in commemorating this 
most recent milestone in the progress 
of St.. Louis. 

All the other great cities in this eoun- 
try of freedom can look at St. Louis with 
envy, and emulate it to their advantage. 
It is not only a center of business, cul- 
tural, and religious progress, but also a 
center of democratic principles. 


DR. J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER AND 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am proud of the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent in this body- 

Under pressure and eoercion, the Uni- 
versity of Washington recently canceled 
a series of scheduled speeches by Dr. J. 
Robert. Oppenheimer, the distinguished 
scientist. 

Disregarding pressure, the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education re- 
fused to cancel scheduled appearances 
by Dr. Oppenheimer at Oregon State Col- 
lege, at the University of Oregon, and at 
Portland State College. 

The mam most responsible for this 
courageous decision in Oregon is. Dr. 
Charles D. Byrne, who is. just conclud- 
ing a distinguished career as our chan- 
cellor of higher education. Said Dr. 
Byrne, with reference to Dr. Oppen- 
heimer's recent controversy with the 
Atomie Energy Commission: 

Dr. Oppenheimer is one of the world’s most 
distinguished physicists. No evidence of dis- 


loyalty or impairment of his scientific stand- 
ing came out of the investigation. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch had this 
to say about Dr. Byrne’s defense of free 
speech and opinion: 

The people of Oregon can take genuine 
satisfaction in this stand against hysteria on 
college campuses. 
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The Oregonian, largest daily paper in 
my State, editorialized: 

The Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion emerges from the latest Oppenheimer 
imbroglio with much better marks than the 
University of Washington. 

In an editorial commending the dis- 
tinguished scientist, the Oregon Journal 
said: 

To muffle him smacks of persecution. The 
Oregon board’s decision comes at a time 


when academic freedom needs strong friends. 
It does credit to the State. 


In my opinion, Mr. President, Dr. 
Byrne has made the proper decision. 
Defenders. of free speech everywhere in 
America will rally to his cause. 

Ido not know Dr. Oppenheimer. I am 
sure I would not necessarily agree with 
all—or even many—of Dr. Oppenheim- 
er’s views. But when pressure can bring 
about cancellation of the lecture of an 
eminent scientist, then every American 
has lost a little bit of his freedom. It 
is part of being American to have the 
privilege of hearing whom we wish, and 
then rejecting or accepting the doctrine 
offered, as we best see fit. 

It is significant that two noted edi- 
tors who recently visited Oregon—Irving 
Dilliard of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and Palmer Hoyt of the Denver Post— 
both expressed to the annual meeting of 
Oregom newspaper publishers their sup- 
port for Dr. Byrne’s faith in the ultimate 
wisdom of the people. Both of these 
distinguished publicists spoke out bodly 
for free speech. 

Newspaper editors of the calibre of 
these men realize that freedom of the 
press is dependent upon our other basie 
freedoms. If free speech can be denied, 
a free press is in peril. In our land of 
liberty, one freedom cannot be separated 
from others. Freedom is indivisible. If 
a threat can shut off a college forum 
to a scientist, then similar—or perhaps 
sterner—threats might someday take 
away an editor’s right to comment on 
such denials of our basic liberties. 

As a Senator from Oregon, I take pride 
in the courage of Dr. Byrne and his 
associates in the State system of higher 
education. They have showm themselves 
dedicated to the finest traditions. of our 
country—the traditions in support of 
free speech, academic: freedom and the 
unfettered exchange of ideas. The State 
of Oregon gains through contrast with 
the timidity of an official of her sister 
State to the north. 

In my opinion, the courageous decision 
of Dr. Byrne—and in this stand he had 
the support of Oregon's board of higher 
education—is of the first order of im- 
portance because of its favorable im- 
pact om academic freedom in my State. 
Academic freedom, although not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the Bill of Rights, 
is at the root of other basic liberties, 
It is the freedom of the teacher to teach 
and of the student to learn. It pre- 
supposes the fact that our teaching pro- 
fession is am honorable one, and that 
teachers should not be subjected to in- 
timidation. or to coercion. 

If a learned scientist. can be denied 
access to a college lectern because of the 
political controversy surrounding him. 
then a subtle but nevertheless sinister 
pressure has been applied to every teach- 
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er on thateampus. He ceases to venture 
into controversial issues. He becomes a 
conformist. While this may seem desir- 
able to us in a period of tension, it is dis- 
astrous for learning and for knowledge 
in the long run. 

We must remember that human slav- 
ery, our subjection to British tyranny, 
the establishment of the first forest re- 
serves, women’s suffrage, the direct elec- 
tion of United States Senators by the 
people, the curtailment of child labor 
all of these were controversial subjects 
in their day and time. What if teachers 
in other periods and a different era had 
feared to discuss such momentous mat- 
ters with their students? 

Mr. President, I believe that Dr. 
Charles D. Byrne, Oregon’s. chancellor 
of higher education, has struck a blow 
for academic freedom in Oregon and in 
the Nation, which will be to his ever- 
lasting credit. 

To Dr. Byrne, upon the eve of his re- 
tirement from active management of 
Oregon's public colleges, say: Godspeed 
and good fortune to you, sir. In refus- 
ing to run down the flag of freedom, you 
have upheld the prineiples of our 
third President — Thomas Jefferson — ho 
founded the University of Virginia, who 
wrote the immortal document confirm- 
ing our separation from European tyr- 
anny and who defended the right of 
every shade of opinion and viewpoint to 
be heard throughout the land. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent. to include with my remarks an edi- 
torial on. the Oppenheimer situation. in 
the Northwest. from the Portland Ore- 
gonian of February 19, 1955; am editorial 
on the same subject from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of February 22, 1955; and 
news items on this topic from the Ore- 
gonian of February 16, 1955; of February 
18, 1955; and February 19, 1955, and an 
editorial on this topie from the Oregon 
Journal of February 25, 1955. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the Portland Oregonian of February 
1%. 1955 


Sxarrrx's Loss OREGON'S GAIN 


The Oregon State system of higher educa- 
tion emerges from the latest Oppenheimer 
imbroglio with much better marks than the 
University of Was m. The president of 
the latter institution canceled a lecture series 
that would have brought Dr. J. Robert Op- 
penheimer to the Seattle campus. Chan- 
cellor Charles D. Byrne promptly announced 
that there was no question of similar action 
with regard to Dr. Oppenheimer's scheduled 
appearances this spring at the University 
of Oregon, Oregom State College and Port- 
land State College. 

The action of the U. of W. president, Dr. 
Henry Sehmitz, is incomprehensible to us. 
Apparently it is so on the Washington cam- 
pus as well, for representatives of student 
organizations voted 47 to 0 to ask recon- 
sideration of the ban; and faculty criticism 
of Dr. Schmitz’ arbitrary decision has been 
bold. The university president's explanation 
that his action has no bearing om academic 
freedom, om Dr. Oppenheimer’s capabilities 
as a physicist. or on the latter's right to 
express. his viewpoint is na help to under- 
standing. 

Dr. Oppenheimer is a respected scientist 
whose counsel is sought by other scientists. 
His complete loyalty to his country was at- 
tested by the members of the Atomic Energy 
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Commission in the statement setting forth 
their decision to deny Dr. Oppenheimer ac- 
cess to classified documents because of past 
association with Communists. Following 
this action, he was retained by unanimous 
vote of the board of directors as director of 
the Princeton (N. J.) Institute for Advanced 
Study, an endowed organization with the 
simple purpose of promoting free inquiry in 
all flelds of learning. 

We assumed that all university presidents 
subscribed to the high purpose of the Prince- 
ton institute; but Dr. Schmitz apparently 
has his reservations. The University of 
Washington will thus miss what Oregon 
schools will gain in Dr. Oppenheimer's ap- 
pearances in April and May. 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
February 22, 1955] 
Goop For OREGON 

Just now the University of Oregon and the 
University of Washington—the State univer- 
sities of the two neighbor States in the Pa- 
cific Northwest—present a notable contrast. 
The contrast is all to the credit of Oregon 
and an unhappy one for Washington. 

Both institutions scheduled Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer for a series of lectures this 
spring. Under pressure, the University of 
Washington canceled the noted scientist's 
visit to the Seattle campus. But the Oregon 
State Board of Education, in a statement 
strongly supported at Eugene, seat of the 
University of Oregon, stood steadfastly by 
the Oppenheimer lecture dates at the State 
University, Oregon State College, and Port- 
land State College. 

Chancellor Charles D. Byrne said all that 
needed to be said: “Dr. Oppenheimer is one 
of the world’s most distinguished physicists. 
No evidence of disloyalty or impairment 
of his scientific standing came out of the 
investigation.” The people of Oregon can 
take genuine satisfaction in this stand 
against hysteria on college campuses. 


[From the Portland Oregonian of February 
16, 1955] 


OREGON HOLDS To PLANS FOR OPPENHEIMER 
TALKS 


Dr. Robert J. Oppenheimer, whose scien- 
tific lecture series at University of Wash- 
ington was canceled by the university's 
president Monday, will appear on three Ore- 
gon campuses in April and May, as an- 
nounced earlier, officials of the State system 
of higher education said. 

There is not and has not been any ques- 
tion of canceling the invitation to Dr. Op- 
penheimer to come to Oregon as the Condon 
lecturer, Chancellor Charles D. Byrne said 
‘Tuesday. 

“Dr. Oppenheimer was chosen in March 
of 1954 by the State system’s Condon lecture 
series committee to give the annual scien- 
tific lecture series at three campus locations, 
the university, Oregon State College, and 
Portland State. His selection was endorsed 
unanimously and with enthusiasm by the 
executives and physical scientists of the 
three campuses because of the fact that he 
is one of the world’s most distinguished 
physicists, and presently director of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study at Princeton 
University. 

“He will appear in late April and early 
May, giving two lectures on each campus on 
‘Composition of Matter.“ The outcome of 
previous investigations will have no bearing 
on his appearance because he was chosen 
prior to the investigations and because there 
was no evidence of disloyalty or impairment 
of his scientific standing that came out of 
the investigation.” 

Withdrawal by President Eisenhower and 
the Atomic Energy Commission of Dr. Op- 
penheimer's security clearance brought 
worldwide controversy last spring. Presi- 
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dent Henry Schmitz of University of Wash- 
ington Monday was reported to have refused 
to allow the school’s physics department to 
present the atomic physicist as the Walker- 
Ames lecturer on the campus. 

The Condon lectures were established by 
the State board of higher education in 1944 
in memory of Dr. Thomas C. Condon, first 
professor of geology at the university. 

The physicist will be at the University of 
Oregon April 19-21, at Oregon State April 
26-28 and in Portland May 3-4. 


[From the Portland Oregonian of February 
18, 1955] 


SNUB or DR. OPPENHEIMER STIRS PROTEST AT 
U. or W. 


SEaTTLE—Four hundred students and 
some faculty members voiced objection in 
a mass meeting Thursday to a decision by 
the president of the University of Washing- 
ton not to invite Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer 
to appear as a lecturer on the campus. 

Prior to the meeting at which it was 
decided to march on Olympia and carry the 
protest to the legislature—some individuals 
had hanged in effigy Dr. Henry Schmitz, the 
president, on the campus quadrangle. 


MARCH SET FOR FRIDAY 


The effigy was removed quickly and a 
university spokesman said no disciplinary 
action was contemplated. 

The march to Olympia was set for Friday 
morning although final plans were not im- 
mediately completed. A few of those pres- 
ent objected to the Olympia jaunt on the 
ground the matter was a university affair 
not related to the legislature. 

The group also voted to ask Dr. Schmitz 
to address the student body on the matter. 
Dr. Schmitz has declined to discuss his re- 
fusal to invite Dr. Oppenheimer to the cam- 
pus beyond saying his decision was made 
after long and careful study of his (Oppen- 
heimer’s) governmental relationship. 


DR. SCHMITZ STANDS PAT 


He has said he will not reconsider the 
decision despite a storm of protest from 
faculty and students. A full page of let- 
ters in opposition to the decision appeared 
in Thursday’s University Daily. 

Among faculty members criticizing Dr. 
Schmitz was Dr. Edwin A. Uehling, acting 
director of the university’s physics depart- 
ment. Dr. Uehling said the decision was 
most unfortunate and “told the world and 
ourselves that we do not seek to become a 
great university.” 


From the Portland Oregonian of February 
19, 1955] 
EDITOR Harts OREGON VIEW 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, EUGENE.—Oregon’s 
State board of higher education was con- 
gratulated here Friday by Irving Dilliard, 
editor of the editorial page of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, for its stand on the current 
controversy over whether Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer would be invited to speak at 
universities and colleges. 

Dilliard praised the board in a talk to 
some 250 newspaper people throughout the 
State who are here attending the 36th annual 
Oregon press conference. 

The board is to be congratulated for not 
being swept off its feet in the hysteria, the 
Erick W. Allen memorial lecturer said. The 
board has stuck to its guns in inviting the 
scientist here and at Oregon State and Port- 
land State colleges, despite the refusal to do 
so by the president of the University of 
Washington. 

Alton Baker, Sr., publisher of the Eugene 
Register-Guard, was given the Amos E. 
Voorhies award for distinguished community 
service. 

The award was made at a dinner meeting 
of the Oregon press conference, addressed by 
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Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher of the 
Denver Post, who spoke on the role of a 
newspaper as a community servant, 


POLICY REVERSES LOSSES 


Hoyt said, “I have found that a newspa- 
per's reputation for fairness is not seriously 
impaired by what it says editorially as to 
the issues of the day, if only it presents both 
sides in its news columns.” 

The one-time publisher of The Oregonian 
who went to the Denver Post 8 years ago 
recalled: 

“I remember in the old days at The Ore- 
gonian when with a total of only 80,000 daily 
circulation, we managed to lose 1,000 sub- 
scribers a month every time we had an elec- 
tion. But by reversing our policy and pre- 
senting both sides, we discovered that elec- 
tions were the greatest gain periods.” 
ane answered often heard criticism by say- 
g: 
“A newspaper is not only a bulletin board 
of information for its public, but is also a 
mirror of life and should refiect the current 
goings on in its community, its State and its 
nation, 

“The reflection that a newspaper must 
make as a mirror of a life is to report crime 
news, sex, bank robberies, divorce and 
juvenile delinquency in a true proportion to 
the actual flow of our life. That is impor- 
tant. Unless we know what is going on, 
how may we correct it? My answer to people 
who say ‘you print too much crime news’ is 
that there is too much crime in our city and 
our State.” 


[From the Oregon Journal of February 25, 
1955] 


STRONG BLOW FOR ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


The issue of academic freedom in higher 
education has presented itself in both Oregon 
and Washington recently in a way which per- 
mits a clear comparison, Oregon, we believe, 
comes out the better. 

President Henry Schmitz of the University 
of Washington has refused to invite Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, physicist and key figure 
in an Atomic Energy Commission contro- 
versy over security, to lecture on the campus. 
a refusal has resulted in a storm of pro- 
test. 

At the same time the Oregon State Board 
of Higher Education has ruled in favor of 
permitting Dr. Oppenheimer to fill commit- 
ments at several institutions here. The ac- 
tion drew the praise of Irving Dilliard, editor 
of the editorial page of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, speaker at the annual Oregon press 
conference at Eugene, who said board mem- 
bers “are to be congratulated for not being 
swept off their feet in the hysteria.” 

President Schmitz unquestionably remem- 
bers the ruckus over Reds on the faculty 
which rocked the Washington campus sev- 
eral years ago and is particularly sensitive. 
Nevertheless, we believe his ruling hurts the 
school’s standing in the academic world. 

In the AEC decision which barred Dr. 
Oppenheimer from further participation in 
the atomic-energy program, his loyalty was 
not questioned. None can question, either, 
his greatness as a scientist. He is now the 
distinguished director of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, N. J. 

His lectures here will be on noncontro- 
versial subjects. To muffle him smacks of 
persecution. The Oregon board's decision 
comes at a time when academic freedom 
needs strong friends. It does credit to the 
State. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Tuesday, March 8, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, deliv- 
ered an address in the nature of a report 
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to the Nation concerning his recent trip 
to the Far East. This report is of such 
significance and has such an important 
bearing om our foreign policy that I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABEE JOBEN FOSTER 
DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE 


REPORT FROM ASIA 
D 


I return from 2 weeks in southeast Asia 
and the West Pacific. I visited the for- 
ward positions against which the waves of 
communism are beating and where the 
issues of war and peace; of freedom and cap- 
tivity, hang in precarious balance. There a 
gallant band of independent and freedom- 
loving nations stand’ between 600 million 
Communist-dominated’ Chinese and the 
broad reaches of the Pacific Ocean. 

I visited 7 Asian and Pacific countries, and 
met with the Foreign Ministers of 3 others. 
I saw Bangkok and Rangoon with their 
splendid monuments of ancient civilizations. 
I visited simple agricultural countries such 
as Laos; where the landing of our plane had 
to be delayed until water buffalo were driven 
from the runway. 

Everywhere I found ominous evidence of 
the Communist efforts to terrorize, to be- 
guile, to subvert. But also I found the pas- 
sionate desire of the free peoples to remain 
free. 

That desire will not prevail unless those 
who love liberty unite to help each other. 
So; the United States; acting within the 
framework of the United Nations: Charter, 
has joined im mutual security treaties. which 
cover the freedom-loving countries of Korea, 
Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, South Viet- 
nam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, Malaya, Pak- 
istan, Australia, and New Zealand. 

One of these treaties, the eight-nation 
Manila Pact for southeast Asia, has just 
come into force, and I went to Bangkok for 
the first meeting of the Treaty's Council. 

It was fitting that this first meeting should 
have been held in the capital of Thailand, 
for the word “Thailand” means “land of the 
free.” Also it dramatized the new role of 
Asia when, for the first time in history, a 
Foreigm Secretary of the United Kingdom 
and a Secretary of State of the United 
States traveled half way around the world 
to come to Thailand. 

The Manila Pact has three main pur- 
poses: first, defense against. open armed 
aggression; second, defense against subver- 
sion; and third, the improvement of eco- 
nomic and social conditions, 


IE 

For defense we sħall rely largely 
upom mobile: Allied power which can strike 
am aggressor wherever the occasiom may de- 
mand. That capacity will, we believe, deter 

We shall not need to build up 
large static forces at all points and the 
United States: contributiom will be primarily 
in terms of sea and air power. 

T pointed out at Bangkok that, for mili- 
tary purposes, the Chinese Communist front 
should be regarded as an entirety because if 
the Chinese Communists engage in open 
armed aggression this would probably mean 
that they have decided on general war in 
Asia. They would then have to take into 
account the mutual defense treaties: of the 
United, States with the Republic of Korea 
and the Republic of China, and the forces 
maintained under them. Thus general war 
would confront. the Chinese Communists 
with tasks at the south, center, and north, 
tasks which would strain their inadequate 
means of transportation. 
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The Allied nations possess together plenty 
of power in the area. The United States in 
particular has sea and air forces now equip- 
ped with new and powerful weapons of pre- 
cision, which can utterly destroy military 
targets without endangering unrelated civil- 
ian centers. 

Our treaty council, after appraising the 
military factors, concluded that the avail- 
able military power offered solid hope of 
deterring open armed aggression against the 
treaty area. 

In order to bring our power to a con- 
certed pitch, our military advisers at Bang- 
kok started their work together. It is ex- 
pected that another military meeting will be 
held at Manila next month. In this way in- 
formation will be exchanged about the forces 
which could be made available, and strate- 
gies cam be agreed upon. Also out of these 
meetings may come plans for combined milt- 
tary exercises. 

ur 


Then we took up the problem of subver- 
sion. At the moment, it is perhaps the 
greatest danger to the area. This danger 
will, I think, be diminished as it is better 
understood that the treaty nations have the 
power, and the will, to strike down an open 
armed aggressor. 

To illustrate this, connection. between di- 
rect and indirect aggression. I may mention 
the situation in Laos. In two of its Provinces 
there are disloyal elements, supported by the 
Chinese and Viet Minh Communists. The 
Laos Government is seeking to. reestablish 
control over its own territory. But it is wor- 
ried. lest, if it suppresses the Communists 
within, it will be struck by the Communists 
from without. I hope that, that worry is 
now allayed by their better understanding 
of the protective nature of the Manila Pact. 

In other countries. also, active subversion 
is being promoted from without. To deal 
with this is in each case primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the governments concerned. 
However, often the nations can help each 
other by exchanging information, for ex- 
ample, about the movements and activities 
of international Communist agitators. Also, 
those who have dealt successfully with this 
problem can give advice which will help 
others of lesser experience. The Philippine 
delegation did this at Bangkok. They told 
how their Government had dealt decisively 
with Communist-inspired revolt of the sa- 
called Huks. 

It was agreed there would be meetings 
of experts to facilitate exchanges of views 
about these problems of subversion. 
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Also at Bangkok we dealt with the third 
treaty task, that of improving economic and 
social conditions: This problem divides it- 
self into. two parts. First. is. the problem of 
meeting the cost of more: effective security 
forces: 

As T have said, the Council is not trying 
to build up vast new military establish- 
ments. But there is need of modest. national 
forces. which are well equipped and loyal, 
which can support the authority of the gov- 
ernment throughout its territory and fight 
initial defensive actions if there should be 
attack from without, 

Even these limited forces involve an eco- 
nomie burden which some of the countries 
cannot. carry without help. So, the strong 
will help the weak by providing some mili- 
tary equipment and financial support. 
Funds for tijat have been voted. by the Con- 
gress for the current fiscal year and the ad- 
ministration is asking for a renewal of funds 
for this purpose for the coming, fiscal S 
Thus there will be special recognition. of those 
countries which assume military obligations 
with us. 

A second phase of the economic problem. is 
general improvement of economic conditions 
in the area. This calls for capital develop- 
ments. Industrialization should be speeded. 
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There should be better roads, more irriga- 
tion works and improved port facilities, 
There is particular need for a larger exchange 
of goods and services as between the coun- 
tries of south and southeast Asia and the 
western Pacific. Japan, with its large capac- 
ity for industrial production, and its need for 
food and raw materials, is am important ele- 
ment in this situation. 

This problem of economic improvement 
goes beyond the immediate treaty area. 
The treaty area is not and never can be a 
self-contained’ economic unit. The great 
bulk of its trade-is with outside areas. There 
is need for programs to develop broadly the 
economic possibilities: of all the free Asian 
countries. The treaty nations will study 
their problems from this viewpoint. 

At the Bangkok Conference; I took occa- 
sion to reemphasize President Eisenhower's 
desire that atomic energy should be used to 
benefit mankind and to enrich the life of 
the great masses of humanity. We are not 
satisfied to see atomic missiles becoming con- 
ventional for war while vast possibilities for 
peaceful betterment are stil! undeveloped. 
I deseribed our programs for education in 
this fleld, and I extended a special invitation 
to the Manila Pact nations to send repre- 
sentatives to the United’ States so that they 
could begin to study the good’ uses to which 
atomic energy may be put. There will, I be- 
lieve, be a welcome response to this invita- 
tion. 
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The Manila Pact represents. not only en- 
lightened self-interest, but also high ideals. 
These are expressed in the Pacific Charter, 
a document inspired by President Magsaysay 
which was signed with the Manila Pact. 
That charter deals with political independ- 
ence and economic progress and social well- 
being. 

Three of the Asian parties to the Pacific 
Charter—Pakistan, the Philippines and Thai- 
land—may shortly be meeting with other 
Asian ‘countries at a so-called Afro-Asian 
Conference. So our Conference at Bangkok 
sent a message of cordial greeting to this 
Afro-Asian Conference, and we expressed the 
hope that it will support. and reinforce the 
ideals so nobly expressed in the Pacific 
Charter. 

In the sound ways T outline, the Manila 
Pact was made an. effective going concern. 
The way of the aggressor has been made 
harder. 
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After the close of the Bangkok Confer- 
ence, I went. to Rangoon,, where I met with 
the leaders of Burma. 

Burma. is one of the countries. which has 
newly won its independence, and the Goy- 
ernment and the people of that country are 
determined to maintain it. They feel that 
they can. best do so by avoiding regional 
security groupings. I know that. all of the 
American people hope that their policy will 
succeed. Burma's evolution to independ- 
ence had the strong moral support of our 
Nation, and we want to see that. independ- 
ence preserved. 

I talked fully and. freely with the Presi- 
dent of Burma and with the Prime Minister, 
U Nu, and with other members of the Gov- 
ernment. In this way we each came to a 
better understanding of the policies, of the 
other. That was worth while. As between 
free nations, there is never the need of total 
agreement, but there Is always the need of 
mutual respect. 

vn 

After Burma, I went to Laos, Cambodia, 
and Free Vietnam. These three nations are 
not themselves members of the Manila Pact, 
but their territories are covered by the 
Manila Pact. In each of these countries, I 
found leaders: of great ability and of patri- 
otic dedication. to the independence of their 
country. Also, they well realize the danger 
to their independence that comes from sub- 
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version inspired by international commu- 
nism, 

I have already spoken of the task, in Laos, 
of suppressing subversion in two Provinces. 

In Cambodia, the King—now ex-King—is 
passionately patriotic. His recent abdication 
was, I believe, due to a desire to find better 
ways to help his people to preserve the free- 
dom he so ardently seeks for them. 

The greatest problems confront the Free 
Government of Vietnam. It has the task of 
developing an efficient government of its own 
in substitution for French rule. This task, 
difficult enough under any conditions, is now 
complicated by three abnormal problems. 

There is the problem of absorbing and 
resettling the refugees from the north. As 
always, when international communism 
moves in, those who love liberty move out, 
if they can. So far, about 600,000 persons 
have fied from northern Vietnam, and be- 
fore the exodus is over, the number of refu- 
gees will probably approach 1 million. It is 
not easy for southern Vietnam to absorb 
these new peoples. They are destitute and 
penniless persons with only such possessions 
as they could carry on their backs, They 
need help. 

One dramatic response is Operation 
Brotherhood. That is privately sponsored by 
the Philippine Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. It provides Philippine doctors and 
nurses who work on a 24-hour-a-day basis 
at the refugee centers. It is inspiring to see 
the Philippine people, who only lately 
achieved their own independence, now turn- 
ing to help the most recent addition to the 
ranks of free nations. 

A second problem faced by the Free Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam is created by the fact 
that various religious groups, known as the 
sects, have heretofore had virtual autonomy, 
maintaining their own police forces, collect- 
ing their own taxes, and acting largely inde- 
pendently of a central government. 

If Vietnam is to maintain its independence 
and the religious freedom desired by all, 
including the sects, there needs to be in- 
creasing allegiance to the central govern- 
ment. Reports indicate this allegiance is 
still not being granted by the sects to the 
Free Government of Vietnam. I hope that 
motives of patriotism will inspire all groups 
in free Vietnam to join together. Only as 
a united people will they be able to meet 
the threat of communism. 

The third and greatest problem is, of 
course, that presented by the Communists 
in the north. Under the armistice they 
should have removed their forces from the 
south. Instead, many of their soldiers there 
merely put on civilian clothes and faded into 
the local community as a source of future 
trouble. Communist propaganda is rife, and 
in addition the free people of the south are 
subjected to the terrorizing threat of armed 
aggression from the north. As against this, 
local forces are being trained. But the prin- 
cipal reliance is the Manila Pact and its 
deterrent power. 

In July of this year, conversations are 
scheduled to begin between south and north 
looking toward elections in 1956 to unify 
Vietnam. Under the terms of the armistice, 
these elections are to be held under con- 
ditions of freedom. There can be little 
doubt but what most of the people of Viet- 
nam will want to unite under a genuinely 
independent and democratic government. 
In the north there is great discontent with 
Communist despotism. For each one of the 
many who have actually fled south to find 
freedom, there are many more who want 
freedom. Also, economic conditions in the 
north are deplorable and in many localities 
there is near starvation. 

It will, however, be hard to create in the 
North conditions which allow genuine free- 
dom of choice. 

In Northern Korea and in Eastern Germany 
the Communists stubbornly refuse to permit 
the free elections which would bring uni- 
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fication. We hope this pattern will not be 
repeated by the Communist Viet Minh, 

I was much impressed by Prime Minister 
Diem. He is a true patriot, dedicated to 
independence and to the enjoyment by his 
people of political and religious freedoms. 
He now has a program for agricultural re- 
form. If it is effectively executed, it will 
both assist in the resettlement of the refu- 
gees and provide his country with a sounder 
agricultural system. I am convinced that 
his government deserves the support which 
the United States is giving to help to create 
an efficient, loyal military force and sounder 
economic conditions. 


vur 


I stopped at Manila on both my outgoing 
and homecoming trips. Both times I talked 
with President Magsaysay. Whenever I meet 
him, I am deeply impressed by his grasp of 
the Communist problem. He has given his 
full moral support to the anti-Communist 
position of the United States in Asia. The 
Philippine Republic is proving itself to be a 
staunch and an effective ally. 

On my return stop at Manila, I spent a day 
in conference with the United States Am- 
bassadors in the area. United States repre- 
sentatives had come to Manila from 15 coun- 
tries for a regional conference. We dis- 
cussed together the policies of the United 
States in relation to the Asian scene. The 
conference continued on after I left, and has 
been of great value both to those of us who 
work primarily in Washington and to those 
who work in the field. 

In this connection, I want to pay tribute 
to the Foreign Service and other representa- 
tives of the United States in the area I 
visited. Oftentimes they work under most 
difficult physical conditions. They do so 
without complaint and with a great sense of 
dedication to the service of our country. 
They are our first line of defense against an 
external peril which is perhaps the greatest 
our Nation ever faced. They deserve the 
respect and thanks of the American people. 


IX 


My last stop was at Formosa, where I 
conferred with President Chiang Kai-shek, 
Foreign Minister George Yeh and other mem- 
bers of the government. I exchanged there 
the instruments of ratification which offici- 
ally brought into force our Mutual Defense 
Treaty covering Formosa and the Pescadores, 
or to use the Chinese names, Taiwan and 
Penghu. The ceremony was cheered by 
those who crowded into the room to see it, 
and by many thousands who lined the streets 
as I drove by. They saw in the treaty a sig- 
nificance—also seen by overseas Chinese I 
met—that so far as the United States can 
assure it, there will always be a free China. 

After the treaty came into force, we held 
a first meeting of consultation under article 
IV of the treaty with reference to imple- 
menting the treaty. At this meeting, 
Admiral Carney, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, was present and also Admiral Stump, 
our Commander in Chief in the Pacific. 
They remained on after I left for further 
conferences with the military advisers of 
the President of the Republic of China. 

Let me make it clear that we have here 
to deal with two distinct matters—first the 
political decision as to what to defend, and 
then the decision as to how to defend. 

The political decision of what to defend 
has been taken. It is expressed in the treaty 
and also in the law whereby Congress has 
authorized the President to use the Armed 
Forces of the United States in the Formosa 
area, That decision is to defend Formosa 
and the Pescadores. However, the law per- 
mits a defense which will be flexible and not 
necessarily confined to a static defense of 
Formosa and the Pescadores themselves. 
How to implement this flexible defense of 
Formosa the President will decide, In the 
light of his judgment as to the overall value 
of certain coastal positions to the defense of 
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Formosa, and the cost of holding these posi- 
tions. This judgment would take account 
of consultations provided for by the Mutual 
Defense Treaty. 

We hope that the present military activ- 
ities of the Chinese Communists are not in 
fact the first stage of an attack against For- 
mosa and the Pescadores. We hope that a 
ceasefire may be attainable. We know that 
friendly nations, on their own responsibility, 
are seeking to find substance for these hopes. 
Also, the United Nations is studying the 
matter in a search for peace. So far these 
efforts have not been rewarded by any suc- 
cess. The Chinese Communists seem to be 
determined to try to conquer Formosa. 

The response of the United States will 
have importance both to Formosa itself and 
to all the southeast Asia and Pacific 
countries. 

x 


I come back from Asia greatly impressed 
by the spirit and the purpose of the govern- 
ments and peoples with whom I had contact. 
They want to preserve their freedom and 
independence. However, patriotism alone is 
not enough. Small nations cannot easily be 
self-confident when they are next door to 
Communist China. Its almost unlimited 
manpower would easily dominate, and could 
quickly engulf, the entire area were it not 
restrained by the mutual security structure 
which has been erected. But that structure 
will not hold if it be words alone. Essential 
ingredients are the deterrent power of the 
United States and our willingness to use that 
power in response to a military challenge. 

The Chinese Communists seem determined 
to make such achallenge. At the same time 
they are persistently trying to belittle our 
power and to throw doubt on our resolution. 
They boast that in 1950, in Korea, they drove 
United States forces back from the Yalu and 
gained a great victory. They boast of their 
victory over the French Union forces in Indo- 
china and they misrepresent our nonpartici- 
pation as due to our weakness of will. When 
we recently helped the Chinese Nationalists 
to evacuate the Tachens and other coastal 
islands, the Chinese Communists claimed 
that this represented great victories for them. 
They continue wrongfully to hold our fliers 
and other citizens. 

In such ways Chinese Communist propa- 
ganda portrays the United States as being 
merely a paper tiger. It suggests to the 
small peoples whom they threaten that the 
United States will always find reasons to fall 
back when faced by brutal and uncom- 
promising force, and that Communist China 
is sure to win. 

The United States, in the interest of peace, 
has made great sacrifices and has shown 
great self-restraint. That is nothing for 
which we should feel ashamed. Indeed, it 
is something in which we can take pride. 
But we must always remember that the free 
nations of the western Pacific and southeast 
Asia will quickly lose their freedom if they 
think that our love of peace means peace at 
any price. We must, if occasion offers, make 
it clear that we are prepared to stand firm 
and, if necessary, meet hostile force with the 
greater force that we possess. 

A big step in the right direction was taken 
by the Congress when, at the President's re- 
quest, it passed the joint resolution which 
authorized the President actually to use the 
Armed Forces of the United States for the 
defense of Formosa and, to the extent the 
President judges appropriate for that de- 
fense, to protect related areas in friendly 
hands. That nonpartisan action, taken with 
virtual unanimity, did more than any other 
recent act to inspire our Asian friends with 
confidence in us. I believe that their con- 
fidence is not misplaced. 

We have power that is great. We have a 
cause that is just. I do not doubt that wo 
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have the fortitude to use that power in de- 
fense of that just cause. 

If that will be manifest, then I believe that 
peace and freedom will prevail. 


STATEMENT BY PAUL BUTLER, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE, WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE PRESIDENT 
AND MRS. EISENHOWER 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
has been a notorious fact for some time 
that the Democratic Party has been 
feverishly engaged in a search for issues. 
For 2 years Democratic Party strategists 
in Congress have been probing for soft 
spots around the periphery of a sound 
Republican administration in a desperate 
hope to come up with something they 
can use to lift their flagging spirits for 
1956. They tried to belabor the admin- 
istration’s Air Force program, the farm 
program, and the programs for develop- 
ment of power, and when the plain facts 
exploded their charges they turned to 
Dixon-Yates, which they are still dredg- 
ing for political pay dirt. 

More recently they have come forth 
with the $20 income tax reduction 
scheme, which they are now willing to 
shave and compromise to cover the irre- 
sponsibility contained in their first pro- 
posal. In the House of Representatives, 
the Democratic Party strategists are de- 
ploying their forces in preparation for 
another aggressive attack on the Repub- 
lican farm program—the soundest farm 
program the Nation has had in more than 
20 years. 

It makes no difference to these Demo- 
cratic political strategists how irrespon- 
sible they become in manufacturing false 
political issues so long as they can pit 
rich against poor, labor against manage- 
ment, borrower against lender, farmer 
against the administration, and generate 
other class conflicts. Always they look 
to where the most votes lie, and then 
they adopt the slant which will allow 
them to wear the shield labeled “cham- 
pion of the little fellow.” They care 
nothing for economic balance, economic 
stability, a sound dollar, a balanced farm 
program, or any of the other yardsticks 
which measure the general good of the 
Nation and which protect the little fel- 
low far more surely than does the easy 
handout system which prevailed under 
20 years of the New Deal. 

As a Republican and as a member of 
an administration as fine as the Nation 
has had in a generation, I look with 
amusement on this desperate thrashing 
about of our Democratic opposition. So 
long as they continue to search for genu- 
ine political issues—even falsely manu- 
factured ones—I can regard them with 
indulgence. Republicans will spot them 
every one of these synthetic issues and 
fully meet their challenge when the time 
comes to go to the people. 

But when they stoop to personal in- 
sinuations about the morals, integrity, 
and health of our President and his be- 
loved First Lady, I say that is the place 
to draw the line. Yesterday's insinua- 
tion by Mr. Paul Butler, Democratic na- 
tional chairman, about the health of the 
Nation’s First Lady is another sample of 
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personal smear tactics which have now 
become typical of Butler’s idea of politi- 
cdl warfare. Members of the Senate do 
not have to search far back in their mem- 
ories to recall how a former Democratic 
chairman tried to insinuate a moral 
charge against our President by hinting 
that the Dixon-Yates contract wes made 
to give a favor to a personal friend of the 
President’s. When this vicious lie was 
exposed, that chairman weaseled out of 
the charge. 

Now Mr. Butler has turned his sights 
on the beloved wife of the President to 
indicate that her health may be poor and 
that in all probability the President and 
his wife may be looking forward to pri- 
vate life in 1956. 

Mr. President, our distinguished Presi- 
dent and his wife both have had colds, as 
millions of other Americans have at the 
time of the year when the seasons 
change. But let me tell you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that both are in sound, healthy, 
and vigorous condition—in vivid con- 
trast to the condition of the man who 
ran for a fourth term and withheld in- 
formation of his mortal sickness from 
the Nation. 

I can understand Mr. Butler's desper- 
ation. He believes the only chance his 
party has for 1956 is to tear down the 
leader of his Republican opposition. But 
I cannot believe he is so frantic that he 
has to stoop to personal insinuations in 
order to build up the hopes of Demo- 
cratic Party politicians. Let them stick 
to issues concerning the Nation’s prob- 
lems, and leave personalities out of them, 
because I warn these politicians that the 
American people will not stand idly by 
and watch any attempt to besmirch the 
morals, good faith, or health of the Pres- 
oer and the beloved First Lady of the 

and. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
apropos of the statement made by the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
I am frank to say that I was quite 
shocked when it was called to my atten- 
tion that the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee had found it 
necessary to bring Mrs. Eisenhower's 
health into the discussion of the political 
campaign of 1956. The facts of the mat- 
ter are that the President and Mrs. 
Eisenhower, like a good many thousands 
of other Americans, have had a touch of 
cold or flu. That situation is not un- 
usual in any household in the country, 
I think it is most unfortunate and quite 
irresponsible for the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee to use 
that as an anvil upon which to beat the 
pe pet of the presidential campaign of 

I am pleased to say that this did not 
originate from the responsible leadership 
of the Democratic Party in the Congress, 
and I think all Americans should repu- 
diate this attack of the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am not familiar with the state- 
ment made by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee which is receiving such undivided 
attention this morning. If the chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee or anyone else said anything 
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reflecting adversely on the motives, or 
spoke an untruth concerning the health, 
of either the President or of the First 
Lady, I would be the first to feel that he 
made a mistake. It seems passing 
strange to me, however, that my delight- 
ful friends on the other side of the aisle 
should be so disturbed in this year 1955. 
In previous administrations, they talked 
about the President’s health, the Presi- 
dent’s wife, the President’s daughter, 
and the President’s piano, and every- 
thing else they could think of which 
concerned the President. Yet, when the 
Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee gives his opinion of what is 
going to happen in 1956, whether it is 
good or bad—and I cannot follow the 
predictions of the chairman of either 
party, religiously—his statement rouses 
all my colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. Humphrey, the very able Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has just issued a 
statement concerning many of our col- 
leagues in the Senate, some of the most 
distinguished men in this body. They 
include a former distinguished Vice 
President and former majority leader, 
for many years a Senator from the State 
of Kentucky and for many years a Rep- 
resentative from that Statc. 

I can understand Secretary Humphrey 
disagreeing with the merits of a pro- 
posal, but I do not understand this state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It did not shock me to the extent the 
minority leader is shocked, because I 
have come to understand these things, 
It is merely a repetition of what the 
Secretary of the Treasury said a few 
days ago, but today we read: 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey denounces 
the compromise tax-cutting plan proposed 
by Senate Democrats as irresponsible— 


He questions their responsibility— 
political and silly. 


Mr. President, I would respect the 
Secretary of the Treasury a great deal 
more if he advanced his reasons for being 
opposed to a proposal to which I am 
sure he has not given adequate study. 

I shall not engage in a name-calling 
contest. I shall not question people’s 
motives. I think we would be better ad- 
vised to leave all motives and names out 
of these questions and discuss them on 
their merits. 

I wish to make it abundantly clear 
that I do not associate myself with the 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee or with any other chairman 
who makes improper statements reflect- 
ing upon the integrity, the character, or 
the health of the President of the United 
States. But I think it ill-behooves some 
of my colleagues who talk so often on 
this floor on such subjects, to sit silent 
while reports go out to the country that 
the most influential man in the Cabinet 
is branding their colleagues as silly. 

Oh, there have been Presidents who 
said there were too many of certain 
kinds of Members of the Senate. There 
were Presidents who called for purges. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Texas has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may speak for an additional minute. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Texas may proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Many Dem- 
ocrats refused to associate themselves 
with such actions of the President. I 
hope the distinguished minority leader, 
the distinguished chairman of the Re- 
publican policy committee, and also the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] the chairman of the Re- 
publican Campaign Committee, who just 
spoke, will dissociate themselves from 
the statement by the Secretary of the 
Treasury—that great tax expert, who 
showed up with a billion dollar “blooper” 
in the 1954 revenue bill, which he is now 
trying to have remedied in the House. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield, with 
pleasure. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to say to 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
that most of-us in the Senate have had 
some political experience, so I believe we 
can take care of ourselves. However, 
I think the situation is a little different 
when a reference is made such as was 
made about the wife of the President of 
the United States. She is not in a posi- 
tion to use this forum, or any other 
forum, for that matter, when it comes 
to a discussion of her health, or as to 
what she might have tried to influence 
her husband to do, when such state- 
ments are totally without foundation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened with interest to the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND], 
in which they referred to a recent com- 
ment made by the chairraan of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee concerning 
the 1 * of our beloved first lady of the 
land. 

I listened also to the impassioned plea 
of my friend, the majority leader, the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JouNnson], who I wish were present at 
the moment, during which he read the 
charge which Secretary of the Treasury 


Humphrey had made, to the effect, I 


understood, from what the distinguished 
majority leader said, that Secretary 
Humphrey had valled the Senator from 
Texas and certain other Senators irre- 
sponsible, political, and silly. 

The Senator from Texas thinks that 
certain of us should dissociate ourselves 
from the statement made by Secretary 
Humphrey. I am glad to dissociate my- 
self from two parts of the statement. 

I observe the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] occupy- 
ing the seat of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, so I know that he will con- 
vey my statement to the Senator from 
Texas. 

I do not wish to hear my friend from 
Texas or other of my colleagues and 
friends, whom I know to be most sincere, 
called silly or irresponsible. But when 
the Secretary called them “political,” I 
think that probably he had a very good 
name for them. I do not see how these 
Members who sponsored this Democrat- 
ic tax plan can object to being called po- 
litical in their views when they have pro- 
duced proposed tax legislation such as 
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has been reported in the last few days. 

I think the word “political” really 

“clicks.” 

Mr. President, because there has been 
some dispute as to what was said by the 
Democratic national chairman, Mr. But- 
ler, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks the 
text of an Associated Press dispatch 
entitled “Butler Views Ike’s Future— 
Democratic Head Sees Wife’s Health as 
Factor in 1956,“ published in this morn- 
ing’s Baltimore Sun. Thus, we may see 
exactly what was said. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUTLER Views IKe’s FUTURE—DEMOCRATIC 
Heap SEES WIFE'S HEALTH as FACTOR IN 
1956 
New Tonk, March 9.—The chairman of 

the Democratic National Committee said 

today Mrs. Eisenhower's health may deter her 
husband from running again for President. 

Paul M. Butler had said yesterday he 
doubts President Eisenhower will seek re- 
election because of “a personal situation in 
the Eisenhower household.” 

“What I meant,” he told a news conference 
today, “was that from all reports traveling 
around in Washington I did not believe the 
President was happy as an administrator.” 


NOTES HER HEALTH 

Then he added that newspaper reports 
Indicated Mrs. Eisenhower's health was not 
too good and that he believed that, too, 
might be a factor. 

In any event, Butler claimed: 

“We are confident that a Democratic 
President will be elected in 1956.“ 

In Washington, James C. Haggerty, White 
House press secretary, was asked if there was 
any comment on Butler's statements. He 
replied: “There will be no comment now.“ 
There were indications the White House 
might have something to say tomorrow. 

Earlier Butler was asked on a TV program 
if Gov. Averell Harriman, of New York, would 
be the Democratic presidential candidate 
in 1956. 

“This is possible,” Butler replied. 


Mr. MUND T. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Before I yield, I 
should like to say that while the distin- 
guished majority leader has referred to 
the pianos of other Presidents, the sons 
of other Presidents, and so on, I have 
never heard a great decision being made 
on such a slim reed as that upon which 
Butler's belief is based when he says that 
the President is not going to run again. 
I khow Butler has been desperately wish- 
ing and hoping that the President will 
not run, but I never believed he would 
base such statement on the fact that the 
President’s wife had a head cold. So 
far there have been more important and 
major considerations on which to deter- 
mine whether the President should run 
again. I think the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee has ad- 
vanced a pretty slim reason when he 
states that he believes the President will 
not run again. : 

Mr. MUNDT, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES: I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I enjoyed what the 
Senator had to say. I want to dis- 
sociate myself from one part of the 
analogy that the minority leader used 
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when he referred to the fact that Mr. 
Butler was using the cold of the Presi- 
Gent’s wife as an anvil on which to beat 
the President. Instead of an anvil, it is 
a mirage on which to pin a tattered and 
futile hope for 1956. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to make any comment on 
the matter under discussion by the 
Senator from Arizona, and other Sena- 
ators until the distinguished majority 
leader mentioned a fellow Ohioan for 
whom I have had the greatest respect 
throughout my life. Above all else, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Humphrey, is a gentleman; and I know 
he is not given to making any snide 
references or personal-references in any 
way reflecting on the character or the 
ability of any individual. 

Certainly many of us feel the $20 al- 
leged tax cut to some extent justifies the 
contention that it is a frivolous proposal. 
Certainly it is already obvious that it is 
designed for political propaganda pur- 
poses only, The same persons who are 
urging the adoption of the proposal are 
the Democrats who never cut a tax in all 
the time they were in office, before, dur- 
ing, and after the war years. These same 
persons are asking for more appropria- 
tions for military purposes, for more 
publie housing, and for more Federal 
spending, up and down the line. Yet 
at the same time, they pretend to be 
sincere in asking for reduced taxes. 

There is no way in which our Govern- 
ment can cut taxes and spend more 


money simultaneously. We cannot eat 


our cake and have it, too, without risking 
the kind of inflation which hits the 
pocketbooks of every working family in 
our country. 

I shall oppose this political tax cut, 
but I shall do my best to encourage Con- 
gress to reduce major Federal spending 
so that we can have a balanced budget 
and honest tax relief. 

I hope we will have that in mind all 
the time when the tax measure is under 
consideration. 

We cannot cut taxes unless we first cut 
spending. When more expenditures for 
schools are being encouraged, which is 
wholly in order, or greater expenditures 
for other purposes, such as increasing 
our Military Establishment, if necessary, 
we cannot talk about cutting taxes un- 
less we are playing politics with the peo- 
ple of the country, and when we advocate 
tax reduction, in view of the condition 
of the Treasury, we are proposing some- 
thing that is perfectly absurd. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may speak for 2 minutes, in mak- 
ing a rejoinder to the comment I heard 
a moment ago from the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TuurMonpd in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Minnesota may proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
appreciate this courtesy. 

I was very much intrigued with the 
comment of the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio in reference to the tax bill. 
My comment would be quite pertinent. 
The Democratic Party unfortunately has 
had to bear the burden of conducting 
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the affairs of the Nation during World 
War II and also during the very trying 
and difficult postwar period. It is in- 
teresting to note that the accomplish- 
ments of those two periods are now mat- 
ters of great historical significance to the 
Nation, and of great pride to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Our Republican friends seem to indi- 
cate that they are in favor of tax reduc- 
tion. There is no doubt that they have 
reduced taxes. My question to the 
American people is this: Tax reduction 
for whom? 

I suggest that as the Banking and 
Currency Committee reviews the opera- 
tions of the stock market, the committee 
may find that the tax-reduction bill of 
last year has had as much to do with 
what is occurring in the stock market as 
has anything else. 

Furthermore, it is interesting to note 
that the only time our Republican col- 
leagues seem to be interested in infla- 
tion is when it adversely affects some of 
their warmest friends. I point out that 
the inflation in the stock market does 
not seem to be a subject of great concern 
to the leadership of the Republican 
Party. I further point out that the tax 
reductions which have occurred thus far 
have been of little or no benefit to the 
multitude or the majority of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I point out that the Democratic lead- 
ership of the Senate will present a tax 
program for the Senate to vote upon, and 
that program will give the administra- 
tion its long-heralded opportunity to 
balance the budget, if it wishes to do so, 
and at the same time will provide a 
modicum of tax relief for those who 
really need it. 

It appears to me that a $10 or $20 tax 
relief for the average citizen is a modi- 
cum of equity, in view of the almost un- 
believable amount of tax relief which 
has been extended, by two tax bills of 
the 83d Congress, to the large business 
and financial interests of the country. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me say that 
I am not at all impressed with the fact 
that the administration “blooper” of 
permitting a great loophole to occur in 
the tax law—a loophole which resulted, 
as a minimum, $1 billion in loss of reve- 
nue—is compensated for by saying, “I 
am sorry.” A $1 billion revenue loss ex- 
ceeds even some of the greatest extrava- 
gancies of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. DIRKSEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to say a word about a 
matter which has been discussed earlier 
today on the floor of the Senate, namely, 
one with respect to the indisposition of 
the wife of the President. 

To me, Mr. President, it is something 
more than political. I would regard it 
as an affront to the President himself. 

Ten years ago the President of the 
United States was the chief of a great 
military operation in Europe. If some- 
one had indicated at that time that his 
devotion to duty was predicated upon the 
indisposition of some member of his 
family, I am sure that the person making 
such an allegation would have been cen- 
sured. To say now that his determina- 
tion as to his. political future is to be 
based upon that factor is, after all, an 
affront to his sense of devotion and his 
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sense of responsibility to the country, 
because if a President were to measure 
his devotion on that basis, it would be a 
matter of deep concern. 

His entire lifetime has been devoted to 
a military career, in which the sense of 
devotion to duty has always been exalt- 
ing. To say now that some day in the 
future, when the country may be con- 
fronted with an emergent situation, he 
would allow an indisposition on the part 
of a member of his family to determine 
what his duty was is not only unfair to 
the President, but I think it is an affront 
to his sense of duty. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Carrying for- 
ward the Senator’s idea, is it not also an 
affront to the devotion to duty of his 
wife, who has gone through many diffi- 
cult days during times when he was away 
for protracted periods carrying out his 
responsibilities to his country? Is there 
not an affront on that score? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. It is forgotten 
that he is not only President of the 
United States, but also Commander in 
Chief of its Armed Forces at a time when 
an uneasy situation has been generated 
in the Pacific. How long it will last, I 
do not know, but I am confident as to his 
sense of devotion and his fealty to his 
country under every circumstance. 

Mr. AIKEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, this morning when I woke up 
and turned on the radio to get the news 
items, there was one which came over 
which I could scarcely believe. A half- 
hour later I turned on the news again, 
and I found I had heard correctly the 
first time. It was in effect an attack 
made by Chairman Butler, of the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee, upon the 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower. 

If I understood correctly, the report 
of what Mr. Butler said, he indicated 
that he did not believe President Eisen- 
hower would run for reelection because 
of trouble in the family, and then the 
explanation was that Mrs. Eisenhower's 
health was not good, and that the Presi- 
dent probably would not run again on 
that account. 

Why did Mr. Butler go to this in- 
human length? Why did he try to up- 
set not only these good Christian peo- 
ple in the White House—and thank the 
Lord they are just that—but also other 
people in the United States? There 
can be only one answer. He does not 
want President Eisenhower to run for 
reelection. His statement could lead one 
to think he would be very happy if Mrs. 
Eisenhower were in poor health. For- 
tunately, she does not appear to be. 
We know she is not a strong woman com- 
pared to some persons. She is not a 
tennis champion. She does not climb 
mountains. She does not go racing half- 
way around the world every week. But 
she is one of the most gracious and hu- 
man hostesses we have ever had in the 
White House. 

Does Mr. Butler think he can make 
her sick by this kind of talk, by starting 
these rumors? Does he think he can 
make her feel she is a drag on her hus- 
band’s office? Does he think he can 
make President Eisenhower feel he would 
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be doing a terrible thing, on Mrs. Eisen- 
hower’s account, if he insisted on re- 
maining in the White House? 

I do not know what goes on in the mind 
of a man who would use tactics like those 
resorted to by Mr. Butler. We have 
often heard the question asked, “Just 
how low and evil and loathsome can an 
animal in human form get?” I think 
ae Butler answered that question very 
well. 

I do not believe there is a self-respect- 
ing Democrat in this country—and there 
are millions of them—who would ap- 
prove the kind of tactics this scoundrel 
is attempting to use, trying to hurt the 
President and his gracious wife, trying 
to hurt the President at a time when he 
is called upon to make decisions affect- 
ing literally the lives of millions of 
Americans. 

I shall not give any advice to the 
Democratic Party; its members can 
stand for this type of thing as long as 
they like, but I think Mr. Butler has 
answered the question thoroughly as to 
just how low a man can get. 


1934 TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT— 
RESOLUTION OF NEVADA LEGIS- 
LATURE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
legislature of my State of Nevada urges 
the Congress, through Assembly Joint 
Resolution No. 31, to allow the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act to expire on June 12, 
1955, and return the constitutional re- 
sponsibility of adjusting duties or tariffs 
on foreign imports to Congress. 

A part of that resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States after June 12, 1955, should set up a 
flexible import fee which would be based 
upon fair and reasonable competition ad- 
ministered by a reorganized and experienced 
Tariff Commission functioning much in the 
same manner as the long-established Inter- 
state Commerce Commission so that the 
market for foreign goods in this country 
would be based on a fair and reasonable 
competition with our own agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and mining production, 


The act should be allowed to expire. 
THE RESOLUTION—NEVADA RESOLUTION 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
entire resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


Assembly Joint Resolution 31 
Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to allow the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act to expire on June 12, 1955, 
so that the regulation of foreign trade and 
the laying of tariffs and import fees will 
immediately vest in Congress as the Con- 
stitution requires and thereby stop the 
lowering of the American standard of liv- 
ing by the importation of foreign-made 
goods 
Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Nevada is aware of the fact that the selec- 
tive so-called free-trade policy, adopted by 
the State Department of the United States 
under the provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934, is lowering the American 
living standard through the lowering of 
wages and is causing unemployment and a 
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subsequent decline of the demand for min- 
erals, agricultural products, and other com- 
modities produced in the State of Nevada; 
and 

Whereas the indiscriminate lowering of im- 
port fees and tariffs, without regard to the 
differential between the costs of production 
due largely to the difference in living stand- 
ards of this Nation and foreign competitive 
nations, has a demoralizing effect on the 
mining and agricultural markets of this 
country and thereby causes unemployment 
and loss of labor; and 

Whereas the State of Nevada is in a par- 
ticularly vulnerable position in attempting 
to compete with foreign sweatshop labor be- 
cause the products produced in Nevada, such 
as livestock, wool, tungsten, lead, zinc, cop- 
per, magnesite, chemicals, manganese, mer- 
cury, silicon, and many others, are readily 
importable at a lower cost from sources 
outside of this country under the so-called 
reciprocal trade act, all to the great detri- 
ment and economic hardship of this State; 
and 

Whereas many mining companies in the 
State of Nevada are practically shut down 
and almost all of the zinc miners are out 
of work and the cattle industry is being 
endangered because our ranchers cannot 
compete with the importation of hides, beef, 
or live cattle from Argentina or Mexico; 
and 

Whereas the haphazard lowering of the 
floor under wages and investments repre- 
sented by the tariffs and import fees destroys 
American workingmen and shifts their jobs 
to foreign soil; and, as a result, many of our 
mines, mills, and factories have been closed 
and our farm production saved only by sub- 
sidies; and 

Whereas those industries which depend 
upon the power of Hoover Dam and Davis 
Dam are in danger because similar products 
are being imported at a price less than pro- 
duction costs in this State; and 

Whereas the Nevada wool industry has 
found it impossible to compete with the 
importation of wool from Australia, New 
Zealand, and elsewhere; and, for the first 
time, the wool industry of Nevada is only 
being saved from destruction by the use of 
subsidies; and 

Whereas it is essential to the protection 
of the American standard of living that 
world trade should only be on the basis of 
fair and reasonable competition and based 
on the principle that foreign products pro- 
duced by underpaid labor should not be ad- 
mitted to this country on terms which en- 
danger the living standard of our workers, 
farmers, and miners; and 

Whereas article I, section 8 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States requires that 
Congress should lay duties, imposts and 
excises, and regulate foreign commerce, but 
the Congress of the United States has abro- 
gated its constitutional duties by virtue of 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 by trans- 
ferring the duty of fixing tariffs to the 
executive department of the Government 
which has, in turn, carried out policies in- 
consistent with the welfare of American ag- 
riculture, industry, and commerce; and 

Whereas the free-trade policies fostered by 
the State Department under the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act have resulted in our de- 
pendence upon foreign nations across one 
or both major oceans for many of the ma- 
terials and minerals which we would need 
to fight a war and to prepare our own de- 
fense and thus stifled the initiative to ex- 
plore, develop, and produce such needed 
materials in our own country; and after 
having become dependent on foreign sources 
for critical materials the foreign countries 
have been able to cause us great embarrass- 
ment by manipulation of export permits and 
fees so that we must bow to their demands 
and submit to international blackmail; and 
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Whereas the United States has in the last 
several decades only been able to prosper 
because of war or the threat of war and 
under this cover of war the industrially in- 
experienced State Department has been 
wrecking the national economy by the simple 
expedient of tampering with tariff or import 
fees so as to open the door to foreign com- 
modities, which, in turn, prevents the flow 
of venture capital into the business stream 
of the Nation even in time of emergency 
since investors know that when the emer- 
gency is over their investment will be de- 
stroyed through foreign sweatshop labor 
competition; and 

Whereas it is mandatory to the future eco- 
nomic growth and development of this 
country, and Nevada in particular, that the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act be allowed to 
expire on June 12, 1955, so that Congress 
can immediately recover its constitutional 
responsibility to regulate foreign trade 
through the adjustment of tariffs and im- 
port fees, and with such an expiration of 
the act the so-called trade agreements al- 
ready made and, in effect, will in no way 
be affected but will continue in effect for 
their full terms: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada, jointly, That the legis- 
lature of the State of Nevada most respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the 


. United States to stop the dreadful deterrent 


to American economic well-being and the 
lowering of our standards of living and that 
it return to its traditional and constitutional 
method of fixing tariffs based on the prin- 
ciple of protecting American industry, agri- 
culture and commerce by allowing the 1934 
trade agreements act to expire by its own 
force and limitation on June 12, 1955; and 
be is further 

Resolved, That until the expiration of the 
agreement, the Department of State should 
exercise its powers in fixing tariffs only in 
accordance with the traditional principles of 
American policy as set forth in this resolu- 
tion until such time as the responsibility for 
regulating foreign commerce be vested where 
it belongs, in the Congress of the United 
States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States after June 12, 1955, should set up a 
flexible import fee which would be based 
upon fair and reasonable competition ad- 
ministered by a reorganized and experienced 
tariff commission functioning much in the 
same manner as the long-established inter- 
state commerce commission so that the mar- 
ket for foreign goods in this country would 
be based on a fair and reasonable competi- 
tion with our own agricultural, industrial 
and mining production; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
duly certified by the secretary of state of the 
State of Nevada, be promptly transmitted 
by him to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Commerce, and to 
the United States Senators and Congressman 
from Nevada. 


A CONSPIRACY TO DESTROY THE 
AMERICAN WORKINGMAN AND 
INVESTORS 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 

1934 Trade Agreements Act transfers 

the constitutional responsibility of Con- 

gress—Article I, section 8—to adjust the 
duties or tariffs on foreign imports, and 
to regulate foreign commerce (foreign 
trade) to the executive branch of the 

Government, with authority to virtually 

remake the industrial map of the United 

States through the adjustment of such 

duties or tariffs without the approval 

of Congress, 
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Mr. President, the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act is the economic approach to 
destroy the workingman and small in- 
vestors of this Nation, and to make us 
dependent upon foreign nations for 
critical materials without which we can- 
not fight a war or live in peace. 

The frantic attempt to extend this 
act for 3 years and to lower still further 
the duties or tariffs without regard to 
the differential of costs of production 
here and abroad, due to our higher wage 
standard of living, can be called a con- 
spiracy to destroy this Nation. 

The act should be allowed to expire. 


CONDUCTED TOUR FOR YOUNG 
RUSSIAN EDITORS 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I am 
very much interested in the proposed 
tour of young student editors from 
Russia which our immigration authori- 
ties are sanctioning this year. The 
theory is that this tour will be an ex- 
perience similar to the one enjoyed by 
young American college newspaper edi- 
tors in Russia last year. It is histori- 
cally painful to remember that every 
Russian journalist who has ever visited 
our country has seen only what he 
wanted to see. Sometime back Mr. Ilya 
Ehrenburg, a famous Russian journalist, 
visited America and saw nothing but 
slums, bread lines and segregation and 
his reports made America look like some- 
thing out of the Dark Ages. 

I should like to permit these young 
editors the opportunity to see everything 
in this country, but I should like to make 
sure that at some time during their 
visit they see America at its best. 

I should like personally to conduct 
these visitors on a tour of Ohio. Let 
them visit our public schools; take them 
to a Cleveland Indians baseball game 
when Larry Doby is batting against a 
weak right-handed pitcher; walk into 
the courthouse in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where Judges Perry B. Jackson and 
Charles White are presiding over cases; 
visit the Thompson Aircraft Products 
Co. and take a look at the parking lot; 
have them meet the members of the 
State legislature and city councils of 
our big cities; have them talk to our 
farmers, I think we could top it all off 
with a visit to some of Ohio’s colleges, 
of which our State has more than any 
other in the Union; show them the work 
being done in our community centers, 
and let them ask all the questions they - 
wished. 

I am certain that some of those who 
go through this kind of experience will 
be tempted to do what a courageous 
young Yugoslavian student did a few 
months ago when she came to America 
on a student tour. She came, she saw, 
and she stayed, escaping from her watch- 
ful Communist guards and marrying a 
fine young American. 


MILK MARKETING ORDERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
many times on this floor I have called 
attention to some of the inequities of 
the milk marketing orders in discrim- 
inating against dairy producers of the 
Midwest. 
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I am proud that we now have in Min- 
nesota a Democratic governor to help 
carry on the fight for protection of our 
Minnesota dairy producers; and today I 
serve notice that a determined effort is 
going to be made to improve these mar- 
keting orders, to the point that such 
discrimination is avoided. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have published at this point in 
the Recorp, a joint resolution of the 
Minnesota Legislature, memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to 
amend the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act, as it pertains to these 
milk marketing orders. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to amend the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act. 


Whereas in many milk marketing areas of 
the United States in which orders promul- 
gated pursuant to the Federal Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 are effec- 
tive, the minimum price to producers for 
fluid milk has been set unreasonably high; 
and 

Whereas certain of said orders have arbi- 
trarily discriminated against various forms 
of milk produced in other areas; and 

Whereas various State statutes and local 
ordinances which ostensibly were enacted for 
the protection of the health of consumers of 
milk and milk products actually lack any 
reasonable degree of uniformity, and are 
unduly restrictive and arbitrary, and not 
reasonably related to such ostensible pur- 
pose; and 

Whereas by reason of the premises, the 
price of fluid milk to consumers in such 
areas has been raised so high as to curtail 
consumption of fluid milk, and uneconomic 
production of large surpluses of milk has 
been stimulated in such areas, and the price 
of milk for manufacturing purposes through- 
out the United States has been unduly de- 
pressed, and producers of milk in other areas 
of the United States who produce milk of 
good quality more economically have been 
deprived of normal and natural markets for 
their milk, and interstate commerce in milk 
has been unduly obstructed: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to amend the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 
so as to limit the differential between the 
price of milk for fluid purposes and the price 
of milk for manufacturing purposes which 
may be allowed by any order promulgated 
under said act, and so as to require that 
each such order applicable to milk include 
a provision requiring that the price of milk 
for fluid purposes be reduced whenever the 
production of milk in the area subject to 
such order is in excess of the market require- 
ments in such area during the seasons of 
short production in such area, and so as to 
prohibit the inclusion in any such order of 
any provision which will have the effect of 
discriminating against milk or milk products 
produced outside of such area and so as to 
render lawful the sale in such area of any 
milk or milk products produced anywhere in 
the United States in compliance with such 
sanitary standards as may be promulgated by 
the United States Public Health Service, and 
so as to recognize and protect effectively the 
interests of producers and handlers who are 
outside of such area but desire to market 
milk or milk products within such area; be 
it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and to each Senator and Repre- 
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sentative in the Congress of the United States 
from the State of Minnesota. 
Approved by Minnesota State Legislature 
on March 7, 1955. 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Governor of Minnesota, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished at this point in the RECORD a copy 
of a press release issued by Governor 
Freeman of Minnesota, announcing a 
three-pronged attack on the problem of 
opening markets to Minnesota milk and 
milk products. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Governor Orville L. Freeman today an- 
nounced the launching of a three-pronged 
attack on the problem of opening markets to 
Minnesota milk and milk products, stating 
that such efforts are long overdue: 

“1. We intend to take legal action directed 
toward ending arbitrary and unrealistic so- 
called “sanitary” regulations which are really 
intended to create a monopoly for producers 
in certain preferred areas, Several such areas 
are located where, if it were not for such re- 
strictions, Minnesota milk could pay trans- 
portation costs and still compete favorably 
with their locally produced milk. Certain- 
ly milk and milk products produced any- 
where in the United States in compliance 
with standards set up by the United States 
Public Health Service should not be barred 
from markets in any part of our country. 

“2. We will take legal steps provided for 
under the Milk Marketing Agreement Act to 
protest and prevent the incorporation into 
orders under that act such ‘gimmicks’ as 
have the effect of excluding our dairy prod- 
ucts from milk marketing agreement areas. 
An example of such an order is that which 
provides that evaporated milk sold in the 
New York area either must be manufactured 
from fluid milk for which the producers have 
been paid prices equal to those paid pro- 
ducers in that area, or—if prices to producers 
have been lower—the difference must be paid 
into a pool to help support the program in 
the New York area. Since Minnesota milk 
production is carried out more economically 
than that in New York, this effectively keeps 
our evaporated milk out of the New York 
market. Efforts are being made to extend 
this practice to dried milk as well. 

“3. We will exert every effort to secure an 
amendment to the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937 so as to limit the 
differential in price that may be established 
under that act between the price of milk for 
fluid purposes and the price of milk for man- 
ufacturing purposes, 

“This part of the program is of imme- 
diate importance to us in Minnesota,“ Goy- 
ernor Freeman said, “and I am urging the 
legislature to memorialize Congress to that 
effect. The differential between the prices 
of milk for fluid consumption and for manu- 
facturing is often so great that the result 
is: (1) A price on fluid milk that is so high 
that consumption is curtailed; (2) a price 
on milk used for manufacturing that is so 
low that the finished milk product com- 
petes on a cut price basis with similar 
products manufactured here. In the milk- 
shed area in which this prevails there is 
thus an uneconomic production of large sur- 
pluses of milk which go into manufacturing, 
at the expense of a greater consumption of 
fluid milk which the people of the area really 
need. 

“We have had numerous examples of man- 
ufactured products from ed areas 
being sold at levels below those from our 
manufacturing milk areas. Only about a 
year ago, one of our larger milk powder man- 
ufacturers was forced to cut his price in 
order to meet competition from the New 
York milkshed, with the result that almost 
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immediately prices declined everywhere in 
the country. 

“I want to make it clear,” the governor 
said, “that we are not opposed to the prin- 
ciple of Federal market orders. We do not 
want to bring about the demoralized price 
situation which was responsible for their 
creation in the first place. We ask only that 
they do not set up monopolies which encour- 
age local production beyond its normal ex- 
pansion and that they do not price fluid 
milk so high that consumers lower their con- 
sumption. Specifically we recommend that 
the price for fluid milk be reduced whenever 
the production in the milkshed is in excess 
of the market requirements of the area.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Governor Freeman has invited his neigh- 
bor States of the Midwest to join with 
him in this effort. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the body of the Recorp a copy of his 
letter to Governor Hoegh, of Iowa, a sim- 
ilar letter having been sent by Governor 
Freeman to Gov. Joe Foss, of South 
Dakota, Gov. Norman Brunsdale, of 
North Dakota, and Gov. Walter J. 
Kohler, of Wisconsin. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ond, as follows: 

Manch 3, 1955. 
Gov. LEO A. HOEGH, 
State Capitol, Des Moines, Iowa, 

Dear Governor HorcH: Enclosed herewith 
you will find a copy of a press release and 
a resolution, the contents of which I believe 
are self-explanatory. I know that you and 
the people of Iowa share the same deep 
concern that we of Minnesota feel regarding 
the progressive restrictions preventing us 
from competing in various milk markets 
throughout the United States. 

We of the upper Midwest are blessed with 
an eficient and productive dairy industry. 
Yet we find ourselves in a position where 
we are progressively excluded from milk 
markets where we could sell a cheaper and 
better product than the presently favored 
and protected suppliers. The present restric- 
tions, both in the nature of arbitrary and 
unreasonable sanitary regulations and also 
by way of “gimmicks” which have been added 
to milk-marketing orders, seriously penalize 
our efficient producers, hurt the United 
States as a whole, and in addition are, I 
believe, unconstitutional. 

We of Minnesota therefore propose to 
institute legal action, both in the courts and 
through appropriate administrative chan- 
nels, and also to urge the passage of neces- 
sary corrective legislation by the Federal 
Congress. 

We would like to invite you of Iowa to 
share with us in this effort. I would be 
most happy to review this matter with you 
personally or confer through my agricul- 
tural advisers with whomever you might 
designate from your State to look into this 
matter. 

I predict our efforts to correct the present 
injustices will be long and a sometimes bitter 
battle. Nonetheless, our cause is just, and 
if we pursue it with vigor, I am sure we 
shall triumph. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Governor of Minnesota. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Governor Freeman and the junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota have discussed this 
situation at great length, both before 
and since his election, and have deter- 
mined upon a course of action which 
we believe is only justice to the Midwest. 

Governnor Freeman has my hearty 
backing in this effort, and will have 
my energetic support. Amendments to 
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the Marketing Act, to carry out these 
objectives, are now being prepared. I 
shall welcome having the Senators from 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin and other States join me in 
introducing the bills which will incorpo- 
rate these amendments to the act, as 
soon as they are completed. 

However, I want to join Governor 
Freeman in making it clear that we are 
not opposed to the principle of Federal 
market orders, and do not want them 
abolished. We believe in economic pro- 
tection for all dairy producers, every- 
where. We do not want to see any re- 
turn of the demoralized price situation 
which was responsible for creation of 
the marketing orders in the first place. 

We only want safeguards to protect 
against monopolies which encourage 
local production beyond its normal ex- 
pansion, and against having fluid milk 
priced so high in our big cities so as to 
hamper consumption. 

All that we are seeking is that the 
price for fluid milk be reduced whenever 
the production in the milkshed is in ex- 
cess of the market requirements of the 
area. 

Mr. President, I desire now to refer to 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THURMOND in the chair). The Senator 
from Minnesota has the floor. 


HOUSING CENTER PAYS CITY $14,249 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand an article, published 
in the Minneapolis Star of recent date, 
and bearing the headline Housing Cen- 
ter Pays City 814,249.“ I ask unanimous 
consent that the entire article be printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Housi, Center Pays City $14,249 

A total of $14,249.68 was paid by the Min- 
neapolis Housing and Redevelopment Au- 
thority to Hennepin County in lieu of taxes 
for the Glendale public low-rent housing 
development in southeast Minneapolis be- 
tween October 1, 1952, and September 30, 
1954. 

A. C. Godward, executive director of the 
authority, so informed the city council today 
by letter. 

In 1950, prior to creation of the project, 
private homes in the area produced a tax 
return of $2,957.19, Godward reported. 

In 1954, the authority paid a total of 
$7,124.84 in lieu of taxes, he said. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
make note of the fact that, according to 
the article, in 1950 prior to the creation 
of the housing project, private homes in 
the area produced a tax return of 
$2,957.19; and in 1954, the authority paid 
a total of $7,124.84 in lieu of taxes. It 
now appears that during the 2 years the 
sum total of $14,249.68 has been paid, 
which I may say proves the sound eco- 
nomics of an effective housing program, 
and proves that even though the Federal 
Government may be helpful in this mat- 
ter, the local and State governments 
actually benefit from the expenditures 
which are made. 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, on Monday, February 21, I 
placed in the daily Recorp—where it ap- 
pears on page Al097—an address deliv- 
ered by Brig. Gen. L. V. Hightower, on 
the subject of training a modern army. 

In order that we may have trained 
men remain with the service, it seems 
to me that it is necessary to have uni- 
versal military training. This is fair and 
it is American. 

The Gallup poll made a poll of the 
women of the United States, as to their 
attitude on universal military training, 
and this report has been printed by the 
American Legion. 

The report is so important, that I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Seven out of every 10 Protestant women 
and 8 out of every 10 Catholic women are in 
favor of UMT (national security training) 
legislation, according to the latest poll by 
Dr. George Gallup, director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion at Princeton, 
N. J. The principle of UMT has been ap- 
proved by the general public, Dr. Gallup 
states, in more than a score of institute sur- 
veys since 1942. The survey of February 20, 
1955, says: While women leaders of the 
Methodist Church have undertaken a cam- 
paign to enlist their members to oppose 
UMT, a nationwide survey conducted by the 
institute finds that 7 out of every 10 Protes- 
tant women favor the proposed defense meas- 
ure. Among Catholic women, the figure is 
higher still—with more than 8 out of every 
10 in favor. A smaller ratio in favor was 
found among women of the Jewish faith 
reached in the survey, with nearly 6 out of 
every 10 approving universal training in 
principle. Nationwide, the vote in favor of 


UMT today is 73 percent with 22 percent op- 
posed and 5 percent expressing no opinion. 
Today's vote by religious preference is: 


WOMEN 
Protes- | Catholic | Jewish 
Percent | Percent | Percent 
Faro 70 59 
Oppose. 5 24 17 31 
No opinion 6 2 10 
MEN 
Favor 75 82 8i 
Oppose. 22 13 16 
No opinion. 3 5 3 


PRODUCTION OF BURLEY TOBACCO 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, at 
the present time a joint House-Senate 
Subcommittee on Tobacco, from the 
House and Senate Committees on Agri- 
culture, is meeting to try to reach a deci- 
sion on proposed legislation and other 
administrative steps which may be taken 
or should be taken to alleviate a situation 
which is presently found to exist with re- 
spect to burley tobacco. There is on 
hand nearly a 34-year stock, when a 
sound program would call for only about 
a 2.6 or 2.5 years’ supply. 

There were 2 fine statements made 
this morning before the joint committee, 
1 by Mr. Randolph S. Taylor, executive 
secretary, Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco 
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Export Association, Inc., and 1 by Mr. 
Burl S. St. Clair, president of the Ken- 
tucky Farm Bureau Federation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statements may be included in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY RANDOLPH S. TAYLOR, EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY, BURLEY & DARK Lear 
TOBACCO Export ASSOCIATION, INC., BEFORE 
JOINT HOUSE-SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
Tosacco, Marcu 10, 1955 


My name is Randolph S. Taylor. I am 
executive secretary of the Burley & Dark Leaf 
Tobacco Export Association, Inc, This is 
a federated trade association with offices 
here in Washington having as its members 
associations of growers, dealers, warehouse- 
men, and farm organizations from the eight- 
State burley tobacco-producing area. The 
primary objective of the association is to pro- 
mote the use and sale of burley tobacco in 
domestic and export channels. 

The critical situation facing growers of 
burley tobacco was outlined in detail to your 
committee by witnesses of the Department of 
Agriculture last week. Briefly and bluntly 
it can be summarized simply as a situation 
where we have too much tobacco in the face 
of a down-turn in domestic consumption, 
with 442 million pounds, including one-third 
of the 1954 crop, under loan to the various 
growers cooperative associations. In fact, if 
there were not one single pound of burley 
tobacco produced during the year 1955 our 
supply situation at the beginning of 1956 
would only then be at about the desired level. 
The paramount question facing all of us 
who are interested in the commodity is 
therefore one of finding a suitable orderly 
solution to the problem which will save the 
program and at the same time prevent eco- 
nomic disaster in the areas where it is 
grown. 

I desire to submit for your consideration a 
three-point package legislative proposal 
which I sincerely believe will accomplish the 
objective we all desire. I shall list the pro- 
posals involved and discuss each one 
individually. 

PROPOSAL NO. 1 


The Secretary of Agriculture should be 
given legislative authority to redetermine 
the 1955 burley tobacco quota and indi- 
vidual farm acreage allotments on the basis 
of the most recent statistical data available 
provided that the additional reduction for 
1955 shall not exceed 15 percent, 


Comment 


Present legislation does not permit the 
Secretary to further decrease a quota pre- 
viously announced. Due to the drastic 
change in the supply situation now as con- 
trasted with last November the Department 
of Agriculture in testimony before this com- 
mittee has requested the authority to take 
this action and has indicated that the addi- 
tional reduction in acreage might be as much 
as 25 percent. The Eight State Burley Tobac- 
co Committee, various associations of grow- 
ers, farm organizations and other groups 
have recommended this action. Everyone 
with whom I have talked considers this ac- 
tion absolutely necessary in order to spread 
out the needed reduction over a 2-year pe- 
riod and in order to avoid a reduction in 1956 
of such proportions as to wreck the program 
and completely cause economic ruin to the 
principal burley tobacco producing areas. 
The proposal for the 15 percent limitation 
will be recognized as a moderate approach 
in developing a means of softening the re- 
duction insofar as practicable for 1955. 


PROPOSAL NO. 2 


Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
present law legislation should be enacted to 
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permit a reduction in allotments of 0.7 acre 
or less provided such reductions for these 
allotments are limited to a maximum of 0.1 
acre per year. 

Comment 

This proposal brings up the touchy mini- 
mum acreage allotment controversy which 
has been troubling the program since 1947 
and which in my considered opinion has con- 
tributed more than any other single factor 
to our present serious situation. Among 
others present in this room today I had a 
small part in urging the enactment of this 
minimum legislation in the spring of 1944. 

It is perhaps ironical that legislation de- 
signed and enacted by Congress to continue 
the program has now evolved into a vehicle 
to destroy it. The l-acre minimum allot- 
ment for burley tobacco was enacted in 
March of 1944 as a wartime measure to in- 
crease production and continue the program 
at that time. Simply, it provided that for 
any farm having a 1943 acreage allotment of 
less than 1 acre the allotment for 1944 would 
be increased to l-acre subject to certain lim- 
itations relating to the acreage of cropland 
in the farm. You will remember that this 
was during World War II and that all other 
farm programs had been suspended except 
those designed to increase or encourage pro- 
duction of food and fiber crops. I would like 
to read to you the preamble of the legislation 
as enacted by Congress in the spring of 1944 
as Public Law 276. 

“Whereas the increased demand for cig- 
arettes and other tobacco products has re- 
sulted in record usages during recent years 
of burley tobacco; and 

“Whereas due to a shortage of labor and 
equipment and the need for the production 
of essential food and fiber crops, the pro- 
duction of burley tobacco has not kept pace 
with this increased usage; and 

“Whereas small growers of burley tobacco 
could, if their acreage allotments were in- 
creased, produce additional burley tobacco 
without adversely affecting their production 
of essential food and fiber crops: Therefore 
be it resolved—“ 

Iam sure you will agree that the condition 
outlined then is vastly different from that 
facing us today. There is evidence to show 
that this legislation accomplished the de- 
sired objective. Production was increased 
and the quota acreage allotment program 
was maintained without interruption. Pub- 
lic Law 276 was in the light of the circum- 
stances that followed mistakenly enacted as 
permanent legislation. At the time of its 
emergency passage no one could foresee an 
end to the worldwide conflict in which we 
were then engaged. 

No reductions in allotments were made 
for the year 1945 but by 1946 when it was 
realized that a reduction in allotments was 
necessary it became evident to many of us 
that some action was needed with respect to 
revision of Public Law 276. The first such 
legislative action came in that year when 
Congress kept the legislation but for the year 
1946 only permitted 1 acre allotments to 
be reduced by 10 percent which was the 
same reduction applied to all other allot- 
ments in that year. 

In 1947 a further decrease in acreage allot- 
ments of 19.6 percent was invoked with the 
reduction applying only to allotments above 
the 0.9-acre level. By this time the group 
of protected allotments had increased to an 
estimated 150,000 or an estimated 50 percent 
of the total number. Since the 19.6 percent 
reduction for 1947 applied only to that 50 
percent of the allotments of 1 acre or more 
the actual overall reduction obtained in 
total allotted acreage amounted to less than 
16 percent. Thus the first seeds of inequity, 
injustice, and unfairness were sown. 

During the following 3 years 1948, 1949, 
and 1950 a further reduction of 16.1 percent 
was imposed on all growers having allot- 
ments in excess of 0.9 acre. No reduction 
was made during any of these years to the 
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ever-growing protected minimum acreage 
group. By this time the size of the pro- 
tected group had increased to an estimated 
56 percent of the total. As in 1946 the 16.1- 
percent reduction for these 3 years resulted 
in only an il-percent reduction overall, 
all of which came from the unprotected 44 
percent of the growers. Thus was the sec- 
ond inequitable action taken. 

In 1951 an 11-percent increase was pro- 
claimed which was applicable to all allot- 
ments including the 58 percent having allot- 
ments of 0.9 acre or less. This action force- 
fully illustrated that the small growers were 
protected from decreases but shared in all 
increases. This particular procedure, which 
seemed proper and justified to me, neverthe- 
less caused much criticism and comment 
from growers having allotments of 1 acre 
or more and therefore can be listed as in- 
equitable step No. 3. 

A change in farm acreage allotments was 
not necessary for the year 1952 and it was 
during this year that the Congress approved 
a revision in the minimum acreage level to 
its present figure of 0.7 of an acre. There- 
fore the acreage reductions which were nec- 
essary and taken successively for the years 
1953, 1954, and the 10 percent previously 
announced for 1955 have all been taken on 
an equitable basis. These three reductions 
have reduced the protected l-acre allotment 
group to a present level of 0.7 of an acre. 
This group which is not subject to further 
acreage cuts now totals 207,000 growers or 
64 percent of the total allotments estab- 
lished. The remaining 36 percent of growers 
whose allotments are in excess of 0.7 of an 
acre must therefore, under present legisla- 
tion, completely absorb the entire 50 per- 
cent plus reduction which the Department 
states now appears necessary for 1956. 

I have had the pleasure to have been close- 
ly associated with the present quota program 
since its inception in 1938. I have had 
active participation and experience with the 
program at the farm, county, State, and 
Washington levels during the last 17 years. 
It is on the basis of this experience that I 
repeat my previous statement that it is my 
considered opinion that the minimum acre- 
age provisions of the program—more than 
any single other factor—is responsible for 
our present situation. I firmly believe that 
the principle of treating one group of farm- 
ers different from another is fundamentally 
unsound in a production-control program. 
The average burley allotment for 1955 is less 
than 1.2 acre. The establishment of a pro- 
tected group of farm allotments constituting 
64 percent of the total at a level of 60 per- 
cent of the average for all allotments com- 
pletely removes the possibility of an equi- 
table or effective production-control pro- 
gram under circumstances existing today. 

I sincerely believe that circumstances 
such as this have created a feeling about the 
program which has set the stage for the con- 
dition we have at present with a host of 
excess producers, numerous hidden fields, 
cases of improper destruction of tobacco, lax 
measurements, and an overall letdown in 
field administration generally. We have in- 
creased yields more in burley tobacco than 
in any other type. I suggest the possibility 
of less emphasis having been placed on this 
endeavor had not many producers felt that 
something had to be done to overcome what 
they believed to be a matter of inequitable 
treatment. 

The net result of this condition of a feel- 
ing of inequity and injustice associated with 
the minimum-acreage allotment procedure 
has had serious consequences. It has pro- 
vided the basis for misunderstanding and 
resentment among farm neighbors, among 
communities, among counties and States 
producing this commodity. It has prevent - 
ed the realistic proclamations of acreage re- 
ductions or increases. It has prevented all 
of us, as a group, growers, warehousemen, 
dealers, farm organizations, and the Govern- 
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ment, from haying a common ground on 
which to meet and work out agreeably and 
satisfactorily the solutions to our problems 
as they have arisen. 

I have yet to find a single person who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the program 
that will admit to me privately that the 
minimum-acreage provision of the program 
is sound. Some of the national farm organi- 
zations for many years have had resolutions 
opposing minimum-acreage provisions. No 
other type of tobacco has a minimum-acre- 
age allotment. Yet there are other types 
with successful quota programs and with 
smaller average acreage allotments. 

The suggestions embodied in proposal No. 
2 are offered for your consideration from an 
understanding, practical viewpoint, and in 
a definite spirit of compromise. They are 
equally fair to large and small growers alike. 
The proposal as recommended would for the 
large present 0.7-acre group of growers place 
the minimum acreage at 0.6 acre for 1955 
and 0.5 acre for 1956. It is my sincere feeling 
that in 2 years’ time under this equitable, 
fair approach that we will have the program 
in hand to the point that further acreage 
reductions will not be necessary. 


PROPOSAL NO, 3 


Notwithstanding other provisions of law, 
the Secretary should be directed to conduct 
a referendum in the regular manner among 
growers by May 1, 1955, to secure their ap- 
proval or disapproval of the actions recom- 
mended for the 1955 crop year under pro- 
posals 1 and 2. 

Comment 


Under present legislation the next referen- 
dum in burley tobacco will be held this fall 
for the crop years 1956, 1957, and 1958. The 
quota program for 1955 has previously been 
approved by the growers with the under- 
standing that allotments of 0.7 acre or less 
would not be reduced. Even if legal, to my 
mend it would not be morally right to 
change the rules in the last part of the game 
without approval of the growers. This pro- 
posal would place responsibility for accept- 
ance or rejection of the matter exactly where 
I feel it belongs—on the grower himself. I 
submit to each of you that this is the only 
proper, fair way for action of this kind to be 
taken. 

CONCLUSION 


Tam fully aware of the economic situation 
facing burley tobacco growers. Contrary to 
the ideas of some people, it will affect all 
areas alike. It is not a one-sided or big 
grower versus small grower problem. In the 
final analysis, all growers are small. About 
90 percent of all tobacco grown on the larger- 
allotment farms is produced by tenants. The 
tenants’ average share of the crop for the 
entire burley belt is less than 1 acre. A 50- 
percent reduction in the allotment for these 
farms can only result in 1 of 2 alternative 
actions as far as the tenants are concerned. 
Their shares in these crops will be reduced 
to approximately a half acre or, and this is 
more likely, about one-half of the thousands 
of tenant farmers will be entirely displaced 
from the only occupation they know—the 
growing of tobacco. 

The three proposals submitted to you to- 
day have been thoroughly checked with vari- 
ous leaders in the industry as well as in- 
formally with representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In each instance they 
have indicated that they believe that the 

Is are sound. No claim is made for 
their completeness nor is it suggested that 
other proposals might not work. There is 
no pride of authorship. On the contrary any 
suggestions containing helpful additions or 
changes will be welcomed. ‘ 

May I emphasize the fact that I recom- 
mend the adoption of all three proposals as 
a unit. Adoption of proposal No. 1 without 
adoption of proposal No. 2 will only serve to 
aggravate and intensify an already trouble- 
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some situation. Adoption of proposals 1 and 
2 without adoption of proposal No. 3 would 
result in what I believe to be unfair treat- 
ment of growers. 

I sincerely feel that these proposals, if all 
are adopted, coupled with an increase in the 
penalty rate, removal of credit for overplant- 
ing, identification of red-card tobacco and 
other administrative actions which the De- 
partment has stated can be taken to tighten 
up the program will present a fair and equi- 

table solution to the problem which the grow- 
ers will overwhelmingly approve. In closing 
may I suggest to you that it is the respon- 
sibility of all leaders in the industry, working 
with the Congress, to develop a sound work- 
able program. It then follows that it is the 
responsibility of the growers to accept or 
reject the program through the democratic 
process of a referendum vote. 


STATEMENT BY BURL S. Sr. CLAIR, PRESIDENT 
or THE KENTUCKY FARM BUREAU FEDERA- 
TION, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON BURLEY 
Tosacco, REPRESENTING THE HOUSE AND 
SENATE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEES, MARCH 
10, 1955 
The Kentucky Farm Bureau commends the 

Senate and House Agriculture Committees 

for recognizing the seriousness of the present 

Burley tobacco situation. We appreciate this 

opportunity to appear before this committee 

with regard to our suggestions as to how we 
think some of these problems confronting the 

Burley grower today can be solved. 

The Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation is 
composed of 74,007 farm families. It is an 
independent, nongovernmental, self-financed, 
family organization, founded for the pur- 
pose of protecting and promoting the best 
interests of farmers in the State of Ken- 
tucky. 

Several years ago we conducted a survey 
of our membership and found that 86 per- 
cent of the farmers in Kentucky who belong 
to the Farm Bureau list tobacco as their 
major cash crop. We feel that we would be 
doing something far less than our duty if we 
did not seek to appear before this group 
with positive, workable suggestions that may 
be put into action for the purpose of helping 
the Burley farmer in his present dilemma. 

We know that this committee has before 
it factual information regarding stocks of 
Burley tobacco on hand and the reasons for 
the surplus supply. As most of our recom- 
mendations are based on United States De- 
partment of Agriculture figures, we will not 
burden you with reiteration. Therefore, I 
present to you today the recommendations 
of the Kentucky Farm Bureau board of 
directors adopted at a special meeting held 
in Louisville March 3. 

We favor continued acreage controls and 
we would supplement these controls with 
poundage quota, providing that a practical 
and workable figure can be reached as to 
what the pounds per acre would be. It is 
our opinion that any definite poundage to be 
proclaimed at this time without due consid- 
eration with tobacco authorities, Govern- 
ment and nongovernmental agencies and 
others in the industry, would be indefensible. 

We favor necessary legislation from Con- 
gress to cut further the present acreage al- 
lotments for 1955, in order that further to- 
bacco surplus may be prevented. 

Because of the inconsistencies now exist- 
ing in regard to tobacco allotments, we favor 
legislation for the reduction of al- 
lotments on a basis that would apply to all 
growers alike. 

We urge that allotments given to new 
farmers be based on qualification of the 
landowner and not the tenant. 

We ask that the penalty of 75 percent of 
previous year’s average selling price be levied 
on excess tobacco. 

We favor the further tightening up of the 
present burley program as far as adminis- 
tration is concerned. For example: The 
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training of persons responsible for measur- 
ing tobacco acreage by engineers and other 
college personnel; that one person be re- 
sponsible for all measurements in each 
county; that all excess tobacco be destroyed 
in the field if this is at all possible; that 
enforcement measures should be taken in 
order that marketing cards should be pre- 
sented at the scales when crops are weighed 
and that no tobacco crop will be weighed 
without a marketing card; that necessary 
measures be taken to change the amount 
allotted for acreage adjustment and the 
amount allotted to new growers from one- 
half of 1 percent to one-tenth of 1 percent; 
that the total “cropland” and “facilities” 
provisions of the present law be enforced to 
require strict compliance by so-called town- 
lot growers. 

We believe that these suggestions and rec- 
ommendations would be beneficial to the 
tobacco farmer with no unjust hardship on 
any segment of the industry. We appre- 
clate the opportunity to appear before this 
committee today and we certainly hope that 
our program will be seriously considered by 
this subcommittee. Thank you. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY PLAN 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp certain editorials 
and articles in regard to the Federal 
highway plan. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the Malone (N. Y.) Telegram of 
January 29, 1955] 


NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 


Nobody will argue with the President when 
he says that the United States is caught 
in a traffic jam. But several objections are 
being fired at the details of the White House 
$100 billion program to get the Nation out 
of the jam. 

Very shortly the President will send his 
program to Congress for action. Motorists, 
bus riders * * + just about all of us * * * 
have a stake in this Federal highway pro- 
gram, so let’s take a short look at it and 
some of the objections. 

The American Automobile Association ob- 
jects principally to the building of any 
more toll roads. This is part of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. The New York State Auto- 
mobile Association says this State should 
not rely on the national The State 
should go ahead and spend the proposed 
$50 million agreed on by both parties at 
Albany, says the NYSAA, making sure that 
any increase in motor fuel taxes is used to 
pay for better roads. 

Senator Harry Bryn, Virginia Democrat, 
who now heads the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, also has an objection. He doesn’t like 
the idea of tying up the revenues from 
Federal taxes on motor-vehicle fuel to pay 
for highway bonds. The Senator 
that these Federal fuel taxes be cut so that 
the States can raise their own taxes on 
That way, he says, 


living on wheels. The problem is bigger 
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than the ability of the separate States to 
cope with it. Whatever is done in this 
Congress to the President's program, if the 
alterations result in putting off the solution, 
may be regretted by the whole Nation. De- 
tails may be altered, but some national pro- 
gram should be started. 


From the Garden City (Long Island, N. Y.) 
Newsday of January 22, 1955) 


Dest BY DEFINITION 


Senator Harry BYRD, the Treasury watch- 
dog, has raised violent and valid objections 
to the $101 billion Federal-State road build- 
ing plan which the President is expected 
to submit to Congress next week, 

Byrn is well qualified to speak. He is an 
expert on finance, and under his leadership 
Virginia has built—and paid for—thousands 
of miles of first-rate roads. 

Under the road-building plan, the result 
of work by a committee headed by Gen. 
Lucius Clay, the Federal Government would 
continue its present aid-to-highways pro- 
gram at the rate of $623 million a year, and 
spend, in the next 10 years, an additional 
$25 billion on a 40,000-mile interstate high- 
way system. 

To raise the money, the Clay committee 
proposed that a Federal highway corpora- 
tion be established and issue $20 billion in 
3-percent bonds, maturing in 1987. Another 
$5 billion would be raised by fees from gas 
stations and motels operating on the right- 
of-way. 

The rest of the money would come from 
States and localities through which the 
roads pass. No mention is made of how the 
States are supposed to raise their $70 billion 
share. 

Let it not be said that we—or Brno 
are against road construction. The Nation 
is in desperate need of highways, not only 
to meet current demands but also to be 
ready for the vast increase in car and truck 
use expected in the future. Our highways 
are 25 years behind the times. The Nation 
must spend a great deal of money, and must 
spend it now. 


VIOLENT ASSUMPTION 


But the Clay suggestions, as Brno points 
out, are not the way to raise and spend the 
money. 

Interest of the bonds alone would run to 
$11.5 billion, assuming that they can be sold 
at 3 percent and can be paid off on schedule. 
And, as Byrp says, “Based on all recent 
Federal experience, I submit it as a violent 
assumption to predict these bonds will be 
paid off at maturity. In effect, we have not 
paid off a single dollar of Federal debt in 25 
years.” 

Just as bad is that the plan is a subter- 
fuge to get around the Federal debt ceiling. 
The bonds, technically issued by a separate 
corporation, are not added to the Federal 
debt, yet appropriations would be required 
from Congress each year to meet the pay- 
ments on them. 

“You cannot avoid financial responsibility 
by legerdemain," Brun says, and you cannot 
evade debt by definition.” The citizens will 
have to pay no matter what you call it. 


BYRD’s PROPOSAL 


Far better than the Clay plan is a program 
devised by Brno. He suggests that the 2-cent 
a gallon Federal gas tax be repealed so that 
the States can reimpose it. The money 
would be earmarked for roadbuilding. The 
present Federal-aid-to-highways program 
should be maintained. This would be 
financed, instead of from general revenues 
as at t, from the existing tax on lu- 
bricating oil and from a half-cent gas tax. 

Under Byrrp’s plan, the States would con- 
trol their highway development, the $11.5 
billion interest would be saved, and plans 
could be flexible to meet new problems. His 
proposal would also keep the Federal debt 
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down and preserve the integrity of the 
budget system. 

This is a far better plan. Those who use 
the roads would pay for them. And from 
reliable estimates, it would result in more 
roads faster, 


— 


{From the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
of January 27, 1955] 


HIGHWAY PLAN STRONGLY OPPOSED 


President Eisenhower's message on his 10- 
year $101,000,000,000 highway program has 
been postponed until next week to permit 
completion of congressional action on the 
Formosa question. But even before formal 
presentation, the program faces strong oppo- 
sition. Opponents call the proposal to issue 
non-Government bonds amortized by tax 
revenues “trick financing” and a devious 
device to evade the Federal statutory debt 
limit. 

Leading the opposition will be Senator F. 
Byrp (Democrat, Virginia), chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, whose career has 
been one of constant striving to reduce Gov- 
ernment waste and extravagance. 

The President's expected program calls for 
“modernizing the key 40,000-mile national 
system of interstate highways.” The Federal 
Government would continue for 10 years its 
regular aid to States, at the rate of $600 
million a year. The State and local govern- 
ments would spend approximately $70 mil- 
lion over the 10 years, 

In addition to its regular contributions to 
State governments, the Federal Government 
would spend an additional $25 billion on in- 
terstate highways. Some 85 billion of this 
would come from licenses—filling stations, 
motels, restaurants and the like—on the 
rights-of-way. The remaining $20 million 
would come from 30-year, 3 percent bonds 
issued by a Federal highway corporation. 

These bonds would be guaranteed by the 
United States Treasury, but the debt repre- 
sented would not be included in the public 
debt under obligations guaranteed by the 
Government. Annual payments would be 
met by appropriations by Congress out of 
“the revenues which the Federal Government 
will derive from the motor vehicle fuel and 
lubricating oil taxes projected at the present 
rates.” 

Senator Byrp charges that the bond plan 
would mean “operating the Government on 
two sets of books: one set for activities 
financed by borrowing outside the (public) 
debt and expenditures outside budgetary 
control, and the other set for activities 
financed by borrowing on the record and 
expenditures under budget control.” 

He charges also that the bond plan would 
“dry up gasoline tax revenue for 20 years, 
from 1966 to 1987.“ although these revenues 
would not be specifically earmarked for debt 
retirement by Congress. And he points out 
that the aggregated interest charges on the 
bonds would run to more than $11,500,000,- 
000, or 55 cents on the dollar. 

As an alternative, Senator Byrrp proposes 
that the present 2-cents per gallon Federal 
gasoline tax be reduced to one-half cent, en- 
abling the States to impose higher taxes to 
take up the difference. Then, aside from 
continued regular Federal aid to the States 
on a matching basis, road construction 
would be a State responsibility. Says Senator 
BYRD: 

“States would retain as much control over 
their roads as they have had in the past; 
$11,500,000,000 interest would be saved for 
additional road construction; and road reve- 
nue would be evenly distributed over future 
years to keep highways modernized to meet 
changing conditions.” 

Senator Byrrp’s points become the more 
cogent with current proposals that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and school facilities 
on a nationwide scale be financed with non- 
Government bonds given Government guar- 


Press 
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anties, but not counted in the public debt. 
Such financing would certainly open the 
door to limitless Government fiscal irrespon- 
sibility with ultimately disastrous conse- 
quences in inflation. 

With inadequate highways, the Nation is 
caught in a costly and murderous traffic jam. 
But a solution more conservative than one 
that could end statutory control of public 
debt is required. 


From the Reno (Nev.) State Journal of 
January 21, 1955] 


New BORROWING GIMMICK 


By now people may be understandably 
confused concerning the new expenditures 
contemplated under the President's proposed 
10-year highway program. 

At one point the program is referred to 
as a $101 billion undertaking. At another 
point it’s called a $50 billion project. Actu- 
ally the confusion occurs because the con- 
templated new expenditures are lumped to- 
gether with existing highway spending which 
would continue regardless of what happened 
to the President’s plan. 

As matters stand highway spending at all 
levels of government would total $47 billion 
in the next 10 years without reference to the 
President's proposal. But the President's 
plan calls for an additional $25 billion of 
federal spending in the next 10 years and an 
added $29 billion of spending by the States, 
cities and counties. 

The Federal Government’s $25 billion 
would be raised by bond issues to be retired 
by congressional appropriations, For book- 
keeping purposes the bonds would not be 
considered a part of the public debt and 
therefore they would not bump into the 
statutory debt limit. But regardless of defi- 
nition they certainly would be a public obli- 
gation as long as their retirement depended 
on congressional appropriations, and that’s 
why Senator Brno is skeptical. 

The committee which conceived this 
scheme refrains from recommendations as to 
how State and local governments should go 
about raising their $9 billion. It is not clear 
whether the committee is being considerate 
of the States and cities or simply does not 
know what to propose. 

The recourse open to the Federal Govern- 
ment in financial matters is not open at the 
lower levels of government. States, cities, 
and counties must deal in actual money 
raised by taxes. And this applies to the tax- 
payers who must pay the taxes. They can- 
not spend regardless of revenues as the 
Federal Government does and leave the rest 
to borrowing and inflation. 


[From the Manchester (N. H.) Union-Leader 
of January 22, 1955] 


An UNSOUND EVASIVE PROGRAM 


Senator Byrp, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, has sized up President 
Eisenhower's multibillion road program ex- 
actly, when he labeled it as unsound, a 
defiance of budget control, and an evasion of 
the Federal debt law. 

This proposal drafted by an advisory com- 
mittee is expected to be transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President. It suggests using $31 
billion of Federal funds in a road program 
over a period of 10 years. Twenty-five billion 
would be employed to construct 40,000 miles 
of interstate highways. Of this amount, $20 
billion would be sold by a Federal corporation 
in 30-year, Government-guaranteed bonds at 
3-percent interest. The other 65 billion 
would be paid by fees, taxes on filling stations 
and motels, and by tolls. The remaining 
$6 billion of the thirty-one would go as high- 
way aid to the States. 

Meanwhile, the States would be asked to 
shell out $70 billion for the program—making 
a total of $101 billion. And the whole thing 
would be kept outside the Federal debt limit. 
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Senator Byrd has revealed that unsound- 
ness of this proposal: 

(1) He points out that 30-year bonds 
would cost the taxpayer more than $111, bil- 
lion. This would mean that every dollar bor- 
rowed eventually would cost $1.55. Mean- 
while there is no assurance that the bonds 
would be paid off as they came due, which 
would mean that they would cost still more. 

(2) The proposal to exclude the bonds 
from the regular Government debt figure is 
an outright deception. This is a game the 
Eisenhower administration is promoting 
today—to split Federal finances into two 
parts. One part would cover receipts and 
payments of social security and other trust 
funds, and capital items like the construc- 
tion costs of post offices and office buildings— 
all of which would be left out of the budget. 
Thus a doorway would be opened to pile 
endless outlays on the taxpayer without 
giving them formal recognition. 

The budget today is a crushing burden. 
One-fifth of the national income goes into 
Federal taxes. Yet President Eisenhower 
would add to this burden by establishing a 
method of Federal spending outside the 
budget. This would still add to the load on 
the taxpayer by a system of double book- 
keeping. One set of books would be bal- 
anced, while the deficit was concealed in the 
other, The net result would be to wipe out 
the prospect of ever achieving a balanced 
budget. The Government has not paid off a 
single dollar on the Federal debt for 25 years 
and the Eisenhower administration now tries 
to invent a game of delusion whereby Federal 
extravagance can be multiplied. The whole 
affair surely is preposterous. 


[from the Boston (Mass.) Evening Globe of 
January 28, 1955] 


A BATTLE Looms 


Echoes of one of the oldest conflicts of 
political opinion in the history of the United 
States are beginning to resound in Wash- 
ington and throughout the country in the 
wake of President Eisenhower’s proposed 
$101 billion ten-year highway building pro- 
posals. Deep division of views about what, 
in the days of Jefferson and Hamilton, used 
to be called “internal improvements” has 
appeared once more. 

The essence of that ancient quarrel is not 
in the least mysterious. On the one side 
stand those who would bar the Federal Gov- 
ernment from any domestic activity which 
the States are presumably able to handle 
themselves. On the other are alined those 
who insist that changed times require dif- 
ferent approaches. 

One of the oddities of this situation is that 
the project comes from an Administration 
strongly committed to taking the Federal 
Government out of State concerns. The 
President’s program not only would boost 
spending $54 billion above the sums which 
the Congress normally would appropriate for 
Federal help in roadbuilding during the 
coming decade. It also would call upon local 
and State agencies “to chip in” $70 billion 
more. 

According to the Congressional Quarterly, 
that would be 80 percent or $39 billion more 
than the 48 States contemplate spending in 
line with their present highway construction 
plans during the next decade. Just where 
they would acquire this sum, the Federal 
plan does not say, though official Washing- 
ton believes the States “would meet the 
challenge.” 

Another little-noted fact is that the plan 
envisages the building of not a single mile 
of new highways. Those who picture great 
new transcontinental roads emerging at the 
end of a decade of construction are in error. 
The plan entails only the reconstruction and 
widening of the existing network of pri- 
mary, secondary, and rural roads and munici- 
pal links in trans-State arteries. 
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Critics suggest that this, to the politically 
mature, amounts to a wholesale invitation to 
local extravangance. The Federal plan also 
grants special consideration to States willing 
to expand the building of toll roads. The 
American Automobile Association sees in this 
a step toward rapid reduction of free high- 
ways in America. They suggest that there 
be a restudy of the of toll roads in 
this country during the early 19th century, 
when similarly bright expectations collapsed. 

Perhaps the stiffest criticism comes from 
States righters,” such as Senator Harry F. 
Byrp, of Virginia, who says the President's 
program would “violate financing principles, 
defy budgetary control, and evade the Federal 
debt law.” Senator Brrp insists that the 
proper way to speed modernization of our 
countrywide road system is for the Federal 
Government to get out of the gas-tax picture 
and let the States go ahead with the local 
tax margins thus returned to them. 

There is a total of 3,366,190 miles of high- 
ways in the United States today. Over that 
system roll 56,279,864 registered cars of all 
types, carrying 89 percent of all farm products 
to market, 75 percent of all livestock, 90 
percent of our milk supply, 94 percent of 
our vacationists and 63.5 percent of all work- 
ers going to their jobs. 

Here assuredly is one of the half-dozen 
basic factors in America’s day-to-day 
economy. 

As an offset against depression, a “pump- 
priming public works plan,” and as a planned 
easement of growing traffic problems, the 
administration’s highway building project 
has plenty of supporters, The only certain 
fact about its prospects now is that it faces 
a fast and furious battle in the Congress. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 


— 


[From the Fitchburg (Mass.) Sentinel of 
January 18, 1955] 


New HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Under the massive roadbuilding program 
proposed by President Eisenhower's Advis- 
ory Commission on Highways, some $101 bil- 
lion would be spent for modernization and 
expansion over a 10-year period by the Fed- 
eral Government, States, and other levels 
of jurisdiction. Actually the committee rec- 
ommends that the Federal Government take 
over virtually the complete obligation for 
the so-called interstate highway system 
(abolishing the 60-40 Federal-State match- 
ing requirement in this program) and that 
it be financed by methods which are thor- 
oughly unsound. 

In the first place, how can we assume 
what we will need in 10 years? It is pos- 
sible that the automobile as we know it now 
will be all but obsolete. The railroad and 
the waterway once provided all long-distance 
travel, and the need for the hard-top road 
did not come into being until comparatively 
recent years with the advent and growth 
of the automotive industry. New modes of 
travel are supplemented by the airplane, 
and who knows to what great position of 
strength it will have arrived in a decade? 
Moreover, as we grow, population shifts, and 
the impact on specific roads changes, and 
therefore our road needs shift and change. 
There is no such thing as a permanent road 
because no one can predict years in ad- 
vance what roads will carry the most traffic. 

Aside from this consideration, there is the 
question of raising roadbuilding funds. The 
committee has suggested that a portion of 
the program be financed through a Federal 
corporation which, without either assets or 
income, would borrow $20 billion from the 
public. The Treasury, under a contract with 
the corporation, would tee the cor- 
poration’s bonds, but the debt would not 
be included in the record of obligations 
guaranteed by the United States. Annual 
appropriations to meet principal and inter- 
est payments would be requested, but the 
request could not be refused or reduced by 
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the subsequent Congresses, for 30 years, if 
the faith and credit of the Government were 
to be honored. If financial difficulty should 
develop at any time, the corporation with no 
further authorization could make manda- 
tory calls upon the Treasury for amounts 
up to $5 billion outstanding at any one time. 

If the Federal Government can borrow 
money for roads in this manner, without re- 
garding it as debt, and spend it without 
budgetary control, it may be expected that 
similar proposals will be made for financing 
endless projects. The Government would 
then be operating on 2 sets of books—1 
for activities financed by borrowing outside 
the debt and expenditures outside budgetary 
control, and the other for activities financed 
by borrowing on the record and expenditures 
under budget control. But regardless of all 
attempts at camouflage or legerdermain, the 
obligations of the Federal Government and 
all its citizens still remain; the responsi- 
bility is still that of the taxpayer. And 
when the Government contracts a bona fide 
debt, but removes it from classification as 
public indebtedness, it creates con- 
fusion and disorder, and destroys confidence 
in Government credit. 

Senator Harry F. BYRD, of Virginia, rightly 
brands the plan as one that violates financing 
principles, defies budgetary control, and 
evades Federal debt law. Further he states: 
“Based on all recent Federal experience, I 
submit it is a violent assumption to pre- 
dict these bonds will be paid off at maturity. 
In effect, we have not paid off a single dollar 
of Federal debt in 25 years. Continuing in- 
crease in the Federal debt is in prospect for 
an indefinite period. And it is certain that 
the system will be thousands of miles greater 
than contemplated in the committee report.” 
Senator Byrp says that he has a plan, to 
be disclosed in detail momentarily, that will 
avoid increasing the public debt and pre- 
serve the soundness of the Federal budgetary 
system. 

Another objection to the committee’s Fed- 
eral road program: every Federal grant ele- 
vates the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment and subordinates the authority of the 
States. Under the proposed plan, a Federal 
agency will determine the location of the 
interstate road system, will fix the number 
and location of access roads, will fix fees 
for filling stations, motels and restaurants 
located along the rights-of-way, and will 
control construction stardards. Time and 
time again the iron hand of the Federal 
bureaucracy has bent the States to its will 
because of Federal grants. And the un- 
healthy trend in this direction is evidenced 
by the fact that in 1934 the total of such 
grants was $126 million for 18 grants-in-aid 
programs; now the total of Federal grants is 
$3 billion for these programs. 

The proposed highway program has served 
to set up a cry from other quarters for 
more Federal aid. For example, Dr. J. L. 
McCaskill, legislative director of the National 
Education Association, has asserted that 
President Eisenhower's highway-building 
program will discriminate against education 
unless similar help is provided for build- 
ing schools. Pointing out that there is a 
370,000-classroom shortage at the present 
time and that the NEA believes that $1 bil- 
lion in Federal money will be needed an- 
nually in the next 5 years to make up the 
deficit, Mr. McCaskill said that he fears some 
States will use money for highways that 
should go to the schools if Federal highway 
grants are expanded greatly without com- 
mensurate aid for school construction. After 
President Eisenhower submits his 10-year 
highway program to Congress January 27, 
he will send another message 17 days later 
dealing with school problems. He has not 
indicated whether his recommendations will 
include Federal aid for construction. 

Federal aid, as we have emphasized many 
times, is a misnomer inasmuch as the Gov- 
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ernment has no money except that which 
is extracted from the taxpayer in one way 
or another. In the unbalanced budget for 
the 1956 fiscal year, expenditures will con- 
tinue to outpace revenues even with the con- 
tinuance of present taxes. And the budget 
estimates of tax receipts are based on ex- 
pectations of an $11,900,000,000 increase in 
personal income coupled with perhaps as 
much as a $4 billion rise in corporate profits. 
This could be long-range planning with un- 
due optimism. 


— 


[From the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger 
of January 18, 1955] 

Senator Harry BYRD, of Virginia, one of the 
most respected authorities on fiscal matters 
in the Senate and head of the infiuential 
Senate Finance Committee, calls the Presi- 
dent's money raising proposal “thoroughly 
unsound.” 

Senator Brnp pressed for incorporation of 
the highway program in the regular Federal 
budget so we can see what we're getting. 
He also forecast that eventually the tax- 
payers would pay a total of 55 percent inter- 
est on the 35-year highway bonds. 

Schools all across the Nation are in a de- 
plorable condition—classrooms are over- 
crowded, there aren’t enough teachers to go 
around and it looks as if things will continue 
to get worse unless a lot of new money is 
allocated to new school buildings and higher 
teacher’s salaries. 

The military budget has been trimmed 
drastically, and the President expects the 
total cost of the military budget to be about 
$34 billion. And even this is only a hope 
since individual defense items actually add 
up to $35% billion. But Defense Secretary 
Wilson hopes to trim out the extra $1.75 
billion. 

There are many in Congress who question 
the wisdom of these defense cuts, and believe 
the administration is sawing off its sword 
in the interests of economy. 

Foreign aid would be about $3.5 billion, 
of which about $1.3 billion would be eco- 
nomie aid, the rest military. There was no 
designation of where this money is slated 
to go but Asia presumably would be in for a 
large share of it. 

Many observers feel that this is not enough 
to save Asia from communism, and that we 
might some day regret penny pinching. 
Foreign Operations Administrator Stassen 
wants a Marshall plan for Asia, but he has 
been overruled by budget cutting Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey. 

Despite this clamor, in some quarters, for 
higher spending there is the accompanying 
clamor, sometimes in the same quarters, for 
lower taxes. President Eisenhower disclosed 
that tax relief for fiscal 1955 amounted to 
$7.5 billion but said that further relief this 
year was out. 

Yet the national chamber of commerce 
has demanded lower taxes and meat-ax 
slashes in the Federal budget, and the Dem- 
ocrats are expected to press next year for a 
tax cut on individual income taxes. 

It appears sometimes that nobody sees 
the contradiction between urging higher 
Government spending and demanding lower 
taxes. 

What can be done? 

For one thing, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development (CED) has urged some 
major changes in the way the Government 
frames the budget. It would have specific 
amounts in the budget allocated toward 
specific goals rather than to different depart- 
ments, as is done now. It also has numerous 
other reforms designed to clarify the budget 
to make it easier to weigh programs against 
each other, and save money. 

This seems to be a step in the right 
direction. 

But there still exists the necessity for the 
American people to decide what specific 
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Government programs they want in prefer- 
ence to others, how much they want to spend 
and then to tax themselves accordingly. 

We need new roads, we need new schools, 
we need continued investment capital, we 
need foreign aid and defense spending, we 
want a continuation of social services and 
veterans’ aid—in short, we want practically 
everything. 

But are we willing to pay for them? Or 
how much more do we want one than an- 
other? 

Congress will make the decisions, but it 
will decide whatever it thinks the people 
want. 


From the Springfield (Mass.) Morning 
Union of January 26, 1955] 
NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 


A proposal has been submitted to the ad- 
ministration by a committee appointed for 
the purpose of financing a multibillion- 
dollar national highway system. The recom- 
mended provisions have been attacked by 
Senator Harry F. Brro, of Virginia, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, as thor- 
oughly unsound. Such criticism from a man 
of the stature of Senator Brno deserves pro- 
found attention. One of the provisions of 
the report appearing especially obnoxious to 
him is that the bonds issued for the highway 
construction be not included in the regular 
Government debt figure, now approaching 
the new legal ceiling of $281 billion. 


The purpose of this proposed exclusion 


appears obvious and reminds one of the 
more flamboyant New Deal theories such as 
the statement by the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt decrying alarm over the sky- 
rocketing public debt because “we owe it to 
ourselves.” Pretending that the money is not 
owed by the expedient of keeping it off the 
official debt figures looks equally fallacious. 
As Senator Byrp says: “Count it as you will, 
as we spend more than our income we add to 
our debt. The least the Government can do, 
in fairness to taxpayers, is to keep books and 
accounts in a manner reflecting the true 
state of our fiscal affairs. When the Gov- 
ernment contracts a bona fide debt, but ar- 
bitrarily removes it from classification as 
public indebtedness it creates fiscal confu- 
sion and disorder, and destroys confidence 
in Government credit.” 

The Senator declares such action would 
pave the way for endless outlays for building 
programs in education, hospitals, and public 
health, and would mean keeping two sets of 
books. “You cannot avoid financial respon- 
sibility by legerdemain,” he says. 

This program of high debt financing is 
scheduled to be submitted to Congress soon. 
It should be gone over with a fine-tooth 
comb, lest other undesirable provisions be 
contained in it. 

[From the St. Joseph (Mich.) Herald-Press 
of January 20, 1955) 
THOSE HIGHWAY BILLIONS 

Most of us are as confused over the pro- 
posed 10-year highway program as we were 
in World War II when tire shortages and 
gasoline shortages were alternately assigned 
as the reason for A, B, and C stamps. 

At one point the President's road program 
is referred to as a $101 billion undertaking. 
In the next breath it becomes half that 
much. 

The confusion arises because the contem- 
plated new expenditures are lumped together 
with existing highway spending that would 


continue regardless of what happened to the 
President's plan. 

As matters stand today, highway spending 
at all levels of government would total $47 
billion in the next 10 years without refer- 
ence to the Presidential proposal. 

Eisenhower suggests that the Federal Gov- 
ernment chip in an additional $25 billion, 
and that the State and local governments 
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add another $29 billion. This proposal, 
added to the $47 billion that would be spent 
normally, is the $101 billion grand blue- 
print. 

The Federal Government would create a 
corporation, float its $25 billion in bonds 
and retire that debt by periodic appropria- 
tions from the Public Treasury. It is a book- 
keeping device to get around the statutory 
debt limits in the law books that already 
has drawn the fire of Senator Harry BYRD 
of V. s 
Byrp calls it a flim flam and even goes so 
far as to say that changing conditions make 
it impossible to spend very much into the 
future intelligently. 

For what it may be worth it is interesting 
to note that toll roads play no outstanding 
role in the President's overall program. 
Washingtonian silence also covers the ques- 
tion of how the States and local govern- 
ments could dig up $29 billion. 

So far the only definite item in the plan- 
ning stage concern primary roads. The cost 
to salvage or revamp the secondary net- 
work would leave Senator Byrrp and all of 
us completely speechless, 

[Prom the Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune of 
January 27, 1955] 


NATION NEEDS Roabs, Must Par For THEM 


American highways are about 10 years and 
20 million vehicles behind the times, Pub- 
licity and controversy about modern toll 
roads keep some of us from seeing how many 
other kinds of toll roads we have. For a 
few you have to pay, in money, each time 
you use them. For thousands of road people 
pay in delays, frustration, excess wear on 
vehicles. From time to time there’s a tragic 
special assessment, in the form of an acci- 
dent which takes a life, or injures someone, 
or causes damage to property. 

Our highway inadequacies are an ill-kept 
military secret. Any foreign spy who has the 
stamina to drive or ride in or near a large 
center of population can file a report expos- 
ing our vulnerability on this point. 

Last summer President Eisenhower out- 
lined a 10-year road development plan. 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay was appointed chair- 
man of a special committee which reported 
earlier this month. The President is sched- 
uled to submit his highway plan recom- 
mendations to Congress today. 

We need roads. Those who use them must 
expect to pay for them. Starting from these 
simple, generally accepted facts, we might 
expect agreement to an expanded highway 
plan would be almost automatic. In sober 
fact, powerful opposition has made itself 
known—not to highways, but to some sug- 
gested methods of financing them. 

The American Automobile Association fears 
that the Clay committee report might mire 
the road work down in politics of the pork 
barrel variety. Its spokesman agreed with 
part of the report, but attacks its toll road 
suggestions. He sees danger in Federal re- 
imbursement of States for toll roads which 
become sections of the future interstate 
network. He cannot find that the Clay com- 
mittee has said a word about making toll 
roads free at some future time. Without 
such a requirement, he says, the motorists 
become captives of the bondholders. 

Senator Byrp, Democrat, of Virginia, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
objects to a proposal to have a 30-year, 3 
percent bonds issued by a Federal highway 
corporation. Bonds of that type, taxable like 
any others, but guaranteed by the A 
would not be included in the public debt. 
The Virginia Senator says this means two 
sets of books, and a repayment plan to absorb 
gasoline tax revenues for 20 years, from 1966 
to 1987. Interest, over the years, would add 
up to 55 cents on the dollar, 

As an alternative, Senator Byrp suggests 
that the Federal Government cut its- gas 
tax demand from 2 cents a gallon to half a 
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cent, giving the States an opportunity to 
add the difference to their gasoline tax. 
Then, he argues, the States could push right. 
ahead with highway construction. 
Taxpayers in States which have no toll 
roads won't be ecstatic about financing such 
money extractors for other States, partic- 
ularly on a tolls-forever basis. The BYRD 
objections emphasize something every in- 
stallment shopper knows—that fewer and 
larger payments cut the total interest cost 
amazingly. But it’s difficult to imagine 48 
States or even 36 of them boosting their 
gasoline taxes and pouring all that money 
into a unified, coordinated highway plan. 
The basic thought of a few years of intensi- 
fled highway building, to meet national 
needs, is too valuable to lose in disputes over 
debt accounting, States’ responsibilities or 
trick clauses in toll road charters. Con- 
gress shouldn't find it difficult to correct any 
road program to meet these objections. 


[From the Red Wing (Minn.) Republican- 
Eagle of January 20, 1955] 


Hocus-Pocus BOOKKEEPING 


People sit up and notice when Senator 
Harry BYRD, of Virginia, takes issue with 
Government over financial matters. BYRD, 
who is a Democrat, made a name for himself 
during the 20 years of free-deal spending 
when he took his party and President to task 
time after time for questionable fiscal tactics. 
Byrrp is one of those fellows who backs up 
his arguments with figures. And his figures, 
those who have questioned them have learned 
to their sorrow, will usually stand up under 
the most rigid examination. 

Now Senator Brno has attacked the money- 
raising formula proposed by President Eisen- 
hower’s highway committee for the so-called 
Interstate Highway System. He calls it thor- 
oughly unsound. Such procedures violate 
financing principles, defy budgetary control, 
and evade Federal debt law,” he contends. 

The Virginia Senator objects to the pro- 
posal for a Federal corporation which could 
issue $20 billion in Government bonds. Con- 
gress would have to appropriate the money 
to pay the principal and interest. He bitterly 
attacked the methods to be followed by the 
Federal Government in virtually 
the complete obligation for the highway sys- 
tem. He called them “unique and so far as 
I know thoroughly unsound.” When Senator 
Byrd says a financial deal is thoroughly un- 
sound, most people who know him and his 
ways are apt to be a bit alarmed. He isn’t 
given to talking through his hat, 

He objected particularly to a proposal that 
the highway corporation bonds not be in- 
cluded in the regular Government debt fig- 
ure, which is already pressing against the 
legal debt ceiling. He said it would mean 
operating the Government on two sets of 
books. Spending more than our income 
means we are adding to the debt, BYRD 
pointed out. The least Government can do, 
in fairness to the taxpayers, is to keep books 
and accounts in a manner reflecting the true 
state of our fiscal affairs, he said. 

Senator BYRD says there is no way by which 
Government can avoid financial responsi- 
bility, nor cover up obligations by hocus- 
pocus bookkeeping. The Federal Govern- 
ment and all its citizens will still be respon- 
sible for debt incurred by any method, 
Strange, isn't it, that so many otherwise sen- 
sible people seem to think there is some 
method of accounting that will dodge those 
responsibilities, 


[From the Mexico (Mo.) Ledger of 
January 10, 1955] 
THE Dottar THAT Costs $1.55 J 
How would you like to pay $1.55 for a dol- 
lar bill? 
That is what Senator Brrp says you will 
pay if the President's highway committee 
has its way in financing new highways. 
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Here is the background: 

Because highways pretty much throughout 
the Nation are failing to keep up with the 
number of cars, and the size and speed of 
modern cars, the President properly ap- 
pointed a National Advisory Committee for 
a National Highway program. 

This committee, headed by Gen. Lucius 
Clay, made two general recommendations: 

1. That the Federal Government continue 
its present aid to highways at the current 
rate of $623 million a year; and 

2. During the next 10 years spend an addi- 
tional $25 billion—billion, that’s right—for 
a so-called interstate highway system. 

This means Federal costs of the 2 programs 
for 10 years would total $31 billion, 

For financing the interstate highway 
program, the committee recommended the 
Government peddle 30-year taxable bonds 
sold at 3 percent interest to cover $20 billion 
of the cost and cover the remaining $5 bil- 
lion from fees charged filling stations, mo- 
tels, and so forth, on the interstate high- 
ways. 

Senator Byrd, who has played an out- 
standing role in our Government, watching 
Federal costs, points out that if the pro- 
posed 30-year bonds are paid off on schedule 
at 3 percent interest—as proposed—the in- 
terest cost would be $11.5 billion. “At this 
rate,” he says, “every dollar borrowed would 
cost taxpayers $1.55." 

The Senator adds, “Based on recent Fed- 
eral experience, I submit it is a violent as- 
sumption to predict that these bonds will 
be paid off at maturity. In effect, we have 
not paid off a single dollar of Federal debt 
in 25 years. Continuing increase of the 
Federal debt is in prospect for an indefinite 
period.” 

The Senator then adds that an even better 
way to build better and needed highways is 
possible. He recommends that the Federal 
gasoline tax (2c) be repealed so that the 
States can reimpose it; continue Federal aid 
to primary, secondary and urban roads; con- 
tinue the lubricating oil tax, and impose a 
one-half cent per gallon Federal tax on gas- 
oline. 

The Senator, in his statement, closes by 
saying he will supply still more detailed 
figures soon on what such a financing pro- 
gram could accomplish. 

Certainly, all of us agree that still more 
adequate, safe and sensible highways are 
needed. Certainly, most of us in Missouri 
are proud of our own State’s nonpolitical 
Highway Department and its 10-year pro- 
gram of highway and road modernization, 
And, certainly, all of us will await with in- 
terest further details on Senator Byrp’s plan. 

Dollars are the key to any road program, 
and any program costing $1.55 for the $1 
spent is drastic, to say the least. 

From the Grand Island (Nebr.) Independent 
of January 21, 1955 


UNCLE Sam IN THE RED 


There was nothing by way of surprise or 
shock in the budget submitted to Congress 
by President Eisenhower. Spending require- 
ments, including those for national security 
which claim 65 cents of every dollar paid in 
by the American taxpayer, will again entail 
a deficit estimated by the President as less 
than that experienced in the current fiscal 
year, but still a deficit and still an unbal- 
anced budget. 

Mr. Eisenhower is experiencing the same 
difficulties in achieving a balanced budget 
that confronted his predecessor. He is dis- 
covering that it is one thing to talk about 
reducing taxes and balancing the budget, 
and something else entirely different to ac- 
complish these objectives. 

The demands continue. The requirements 
for purposes other than that of national se- 
curity are not too burdensome. They, in 
fact, have taken a beating particularly in 
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recent years because of the promises made to 
balance the budget and to reduce taxes; 
promises which filled the air in 1952. 

This administration no longer can nor 
should fall back on the excuse that commit- 
ments made by previous administrations 
make it impossible to carry out its pledges. 
This administration now is on its own. We 
can anticipate, however, that the failure to 
achieve a balanced budget in the last year 
of the Eisenhower administration, and the 
impossibility of providing another tax cut 
may collide seriously with Mr. Eisenhower’s 
international program. The pressure to ter- 
minate foreign aid is certain to mount. In 
Congress the cry arises that we have spent 
$40 billion to enable our friends in other 
sections of the world to regain their feet and 
to ride out the storm, and the time now has 
come to stop. That could prove the domi- 
nant note in discussion of any foreign-aid 
program. 

In one other respect the President has 
placed himself in a difficult position to which 
Senator Harry Brno of Virginia directed at- 
tention at week’s end. The Virginian is op- 
posed to the President’s massive super- 
highway program, It contemplates the bor- 
rowing of billions by Uncle Sam to finance 
this network of superhighways, billions which 
shall not be computed as a part of the na- 
tional debt. That is a strange line of rea- 
soning which the Clay Commission has 
adopted. Senator Byrp’s position makes 
sense, If that type of financing is to be 
adopted in connection with highway con- 
struction, then limitations by way of a ceil- 
ing on the national debt lose all significance. 

We doubt that the public will become ex- 
cited over the prospects of another year of 
an unbalanced budget and deficit spending. 
If recent years mean anything, the public 
will take it in stride. 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening World- 
Herald of January 20, 1955] 


THE CLAY EicHway NETWORK; a PLAN OUT 
OF WONDERLAND 


Concerning the Clay committee's propo- 
sals for a superhighway network to cover 
America, Virginia's Senator Harry F. BYRD 
recently said: 

“They violate financing principles, defy 
budgetary control, and evade Federal debt 
law.” 

Today on this page Columnist Raymond 
Moley, the one-time New Dealer and long- 
time professor of public law at Columbia 
University, joins Senator Brno in denounc- 
ing the scheme. We think the Moley piece 
should be required reading in Congress. 

So far as the roads are concerned, the re- 
port of General Clay’s committee presents 
a beautiful dream. Certainly everyone who 
drives could wish that such roads were in 
existence, or soon would be. 

But the financing plan proposed in the 
report comes straight out of Wonderland. 

The general idea is that a “Government 
corporation” would be formed, and would 
issue $2 billion worth of bonds each year for 
10 years. These bonds would run for 30 
years and, according to the estimate, would 
require payment of 811,500,000, 0 in 
interest. 

This “corporation” would have no money- 
making assets whatever. 

It would be able to pay interest on the 
bonds, and retire them, only when, as and 
if it received the money from the United 
States Treasury. 
would in fact be indistinguishable from the 
rest of what the Government in Washing- 
ton owes. But because of the “corporation” 
gimmick, this spending would not be in- 
cluded in the budget, nor would the $20 bil- 
lon worth of bonds be included under the 
ceiling which Congress places on the na- 
tional debt, 


Thus the highway debt 
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In other words, it’s a scheme to farm out 
part of the Government’s annual spending 
so it won't show on the books. 

If it works in this case, Senator Byrn pre- 
dicts it will be no time at all until similar 
systems of bogus bookkeeping are worked 
out to disguise deficit spending for “educa- 
tion, hospitals, public health, etc.” That 
would seem to be a not unreasonable con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Moley recalls that similar tricky meth- 
ods of financing were discussed in the Frank- 
lin Roosevelt administration, of which he 
was a member, but were abandoned because 
FDR “never quite summoned the audacity 
to propose them.“ 

The scheme that was too hot for the New 
Deal is now proposed by an agency of the 
Eisenhower Administration—which took of- 
fice only 2 short years ago on a balance- 
the-budget platform. 

It should be borne in mind that this high- 
way problem is not a 1-year crisis and will 
not be solved once and for all by the Clay 
plan or any other. ' 

With 7 million cars or thereabouts pour- 
ing out of Detroit every year, and with the 
heavyweight trucks seemingly getting bigger 
and more numerous every year, America will 
never finish building highways. 

If the Clay plan were adopted now, it 
would have to be followed 10 years hence 
by another plan to carry on from there. 
The net effect of Clay financing would be 
simply to transfer the cost of today’s roads 
to the shoulders of some future generation— 
with interest charges added. 

This newspaper yields to none in its ad- 
miration for good roads. If the network 
outlined in the Clay report can be built out 
of current tax revenues, with a balanced 
budget, we think it will be a grand thing for 
America, 

But to pretend that highways can be built 
as a capital investment, and paid for on a 
“revenue bond” basis without charging tolls, 
is thoroughly dishonest. We hope President 
Eisenhower will categorically reject that plan 
when he presents his highway message to 
Congress next week. ' 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THURMOND in the chair). Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1955 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 4259. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4259) to provide a 1-year extension of 
existing corporate normal-tax rate and 
of certain existing excise-tax rates, and 
to provide a $20 credit against the indi- 
vidual income tax for each personal ex- 
emption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with amendments, 

Mr. GORE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak on H. R. 4259, a bill providing for 
a 1-year extension of the corporate nor- 
mal tax rate and of certain excise tax 
rates. This bill was amended by the 
Senate Finance Committee by a vote of 
9 to 6 to delete a $20 credit against indi- 
vidual income tax for each personal 
exemption, 

The enactment of this legislation at 
this time in the form as modified by 
the committee is made necessary by rea- 
son of the state of the budget submitted 
by the President in January. Under the 
terms of this budget the Government is 
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faced with a deficit of $4,504,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1955 and $2,408,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1956. The $2.4 billion 
deficit estimate for fiscal year 1956 was 
extremely conservative and based on ar- 
bitrary reductions in summary figures 
which may not be accomplished. The 
expenditure detail in the budget docu- 
ment adds to a deficit of $4.1 billion on 
the basis of present tax rates. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point two tables taken 
from the report of the committee on the 
bill now under consideration. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of effect of House and Finance Committee bills on receipts 
[In millions of dollars} 


Individual income tax $20 credit (House bill only) 
Extension of 5 percentage points of N 

normal tax. 
Extension of certain excise taxes 


On a full year’s basis 


Source; Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 


TaBLE 2.—Effect of the Finance Committee 
bill on the 1955 and 1956 budgets 


(In billions of dollars] 


Fiscal year— 
1955 1956 
Expenditures, including proposed 
7 Sar 63.5 62. 4 
Receipts, existing law only 58.8 57.7 
Aire ota pee pein cee = —4.7 4 7 
Effect of extending corporate and 
excise tax rates as in committee bill: 
Increase in tax collection +.2| 142.0 
e of floor-stock re- 5 sia 


Budget deficit under existing 
adjusted for extension of 


1 The budget estimate of the effect on revenue in the 
year 1956 of extending the corporate and excise tax 
rates is $100 million above the joint committee staff 
estimate. Using the budget figures would decrease the 
deficit shown by $100 million, 
$ These floor-stock refunds, without the extensions, 
might affect the 1955 instead Of the 1956 budget. They, 
E are shown as reported in the President's 


budge’ 
Source: Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the first of 
these tables shows the effect of H. R. 
4259 on receipts in the fiscal years 1955 
and 1956 and in a full year of operation. 
This is shown for the bill as it passed 
the House and as the committee proposes 
te amend it. The second table shows the 
effect of the bill, as the committee pro- 
poses to amend it, on the 1955 and 1956 
budgets. 

The deficits of $4,504 million and 
$2,400 million take into account a fur- 
ther 1-year extension of the present cor- 
porate rate of 52 percent and a con- 
tinuation for 1 year of the present rate 
of excise taxes on automobiles, trucks, 


auto parts, gasoline, Diesel and motor 
fuel, cigarettes, wines, beer, and liquor. 
If we do not extend these taxes at the 
present time, the estimated deficit for 
1956, based on staff estimates of receipts, 
would be increased from $4.5 billion to 
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$4.7 billion for 1955 and from $2.5 billion 
to $4.7 billion for 1956. This 1956 deficit. . 
might go as high as $6.4 billion if these 
corporate and excise taxes are not con- 
tinued and if contingent reductions are 
not realized. 

Mr. President, I am greatly disap- 
pointed that the present administration) 
has not presented a balanced budget for 
the fiscal year 1956. On the other hand, 
it would be very unfortunate if any steps 
we take here would reverse the trend 
toward a balanced budget and provide 
for 1956 an estimated deficit slightly 
larger than is now expected for 1955. In 
a full year of operation these reductions, 
if allowed to take effect on April 1, 1955, 
would result in a loss of revenue of nearly 
$3 billion. The committee bill prevents 
the loss of this revenue by extending the 
corporate and excise rate increases for 
an additional year, namely, from April 
1, 1955, to April 1, 1956. 

The corporate income-tax rate with- 
out the 1-year extension provided by this 
bill would decrease as of this April 1 
from 52 percent to 47 percent. The de- 
crease would occur entirely in the normal 
tax rate, which would go down from 30 
percent to 25 percent. This is the rate 
which applies to all corporate taxable 
income. The 22-percent surtax rate, 
which would remain unchanged, applies 
to income in excess of $25,000. 

The excise-tax rates involved in the 
extension are shown in a table which I 
now ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Excise tax rates extended until Apr. 1, 1956 1 under both the House committee bills 


Liquor taxes: 
pce spirits 


Containing less than 
14 percent alcohol, 


Rate ex- 
tended for 
unit or tax | period IS, 
to Mar. 3) 
956 


Effect on revenue 


Containing 14 to 21. do 67 cents. . 60 cents 
percent alcohol. 
Containing 21 to 24 . 
percent alcohol. 
Containing more than .. do.. 10.50 89. 
3 = percent e S299 10 
parkling wines, liqueurs, 
cordials, ete.: 
Champagne or spar -. do. . 40 8. 
kling wine. 
Liqueurs, cordials, ete. 8 
nny, carbonated |__... e 
Tobacco taxes: Cigarettes. ] Per 1,000. 84 
Manufacturers’ excises: 
2 ͤ SA Per gallon . . 2 cents 
Passenger cars and motor cycles.| Manufacturer's 
sale price. 
Trucks, buses, truck trallers — 8 . e 
Auto parts and accessories . do. |- eee 
Retailers’ ig! diesel and special | Per — BEU 2 cents 
motor 
e CSUMOON Se cbse eee eee terza POLITIA sapien POOR II nA a 


1 These rates were increased b 


y the Revenue Act of 1951 and the increases were scheduled to terminate on Apr. ly 


1954. The Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1054 extended these rate increases to Apr. 1, 1955 
Souree: Prepared by the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee bill follows the House bill in pro- 
viding for the extension of the corporate 


and excise rates. However, the House 
bill went a step further and provided for 
a $20 credit against the individual in- 


1955 


come tax for each persona] exemption, 
effective January 1, 1956. This House 
provision, while having no effect upon 
the budget for the fiscal year 1955, would 
increase the deficit in the President’s 
budget for the fiscal year 1956 by $815 
million, and in a full year of operation 
would cause a loss in revenue of $2,093,- 
000,000 under our staff estimates, and 
$2,300,000,000 under Treasury estimates. 
As much as I would like to see a tax re- 
duction at this time, the present budg- 
etary situation will not justify it. 

I know the impossibility of running 
any business where the expenses are 
greater, over a long period, than the in- 
come. I believe that governments are 
much like people in this respect. The 
Government must make every effort to 
keep its books in balance and meet its 
obligations as they fall due. 

In spite of any contention to the con- 
trary, these are prosperous times. Our 
gross national product in 1954 was the 
second highest in our history. The 
worst that anyone has been able to say 
is that it was not as high in 1954 as in 
1953. Yet even this understates our 
true prosperity because the trend is up- 
ward. 

As I have already suggested, our gross 
national product was up from $355.5 bil- 
lion in the third quarter of $362 billion 
in the fourth quarter of 1954, an increase 
of 86 ½ billion. 

Personal consumption expenditures 
reached a new high of $234 billion for 
1954, as contrasted to only $230 billion in 
1953, the year which was supposed to 
represent the peak of our prosperity. 
The consumption figure of $234 billion 
should be of interest to those who have 
been suggesting that we especially need 
an increase in consumption expendi- 
tures. Moreover, the trend of these ex- 
penditures is upward. They have in- 
creased steadily from an annual level of 
about $230 billion in the fourth quarter 
of 1954. 

Gross private investment, next to per- 
sonal consumption expenditures, is one 
of the more important segments of our 
gross national product. As would be ex- 
pected, these expenditures reached a 
peak in 1951 as a result of the Korean 
war. Since that time they have been 
tapering off. However, it is important 
to note that late in 1954 this trend ap- 
peared to be reversed. These expendi- 
tures in the fourth quarter, on an annual 
basis and seasonally adjusted, increased 
by over $4 billion. 

Production also has been increasing, 
and here, where we have some evidence 
of conditions in January of 1955, the 
trend is still upward The Federal Re- 
serve Board Index of industrial produc- 
tion has shown constant improvement 
since this last August At that time it 
stood at 123. By January of this year it 
had risen to 131. 

While overall price stability has been 
attained in the past 2 years, it is neces- 
sary to be alert to the danger of further 
inflation. The brevity and mildness of 
the 1954 adjustment and the vigor of the 
recent recovery suggest the power of the 
underlying forces of economic expan- 
sion. The possibility of inflation is par- 
ticularly dangerous in times of unbal- 
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anced budgets and especially when tax 
reductions are made in periods of deficit 
financing without accompanying reduc- 
tions in Government expenditures. I 
believe the inflationary effect of deficit 
financing is strikingly illustrated by a 
comparison of the effect of the Federal 
deficits in the recent past with the 
shinking purchasing power of the dollar. 

Mr. President, I have had compiled 
from official figures from the Library of 
Congress a table showing deficit spend- 
ing by years since 1940. The table also 
shows the fall in the purchasing power of 
the dollar from 1940 through 1954. I 
ask unanimous consent to have that ta- 
ble reprinted in the REcorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Purchasing 
power of Fiscal year 
Tene the dollar as deficits (—) 
measured by or surpluses 
index (+) in billions 
1935-39 = 100 

99.8 —$3.6 

95,1 —5. 1 

85. 8 — 19.6 

80.8 — 55.8 

79.6 — 49.6 

77.8 — 53.9 

71.7 —22.0 

62.7 1.7 

58. 2 ＋8. 4 

58. 8 —1. 8 

58. 2 —3. 1 

53.9 +3.5 

52.7 — 4.0 

52. 3 — 9.4 

52.1 —3. 1 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the table 
shows that the purchasing power of the 
American dollar fell 10 cents in the 1 
year from 1941 to 1942. In that year 
there was deficit spending of 819 billion. 
In the 1 year from 1945 to 1946 the pur- 
chasing power of the American dollar 
went down 6 cents. In that year there 
was deficit spending of $53 billion. The 
figures in the table are comparative fig- 
ures, and show the decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in each year 
as compared with the deficit spending in 
that year. 

The table shows that, beginning with 
100-cent dollars in 1939, the purchasing 
power of the dollar dropped to 52 cents 
in 1954. During the same period our 
cumulative deficit was $218 billion. 
These deficits were a principal reason 
for the decline in the purchasing power 
of the dollar by nearly 50 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a table showing the public 
debt for selected years from 1915 to 1956. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Public debt oj the United States, for selected 
years, from 1915 to 1956 


[In millions of dollars] 


1985. 1. 191 
1O20 ooo o sheets mies eres 24, 299 
a a aE s AAEE AAE Bare a 20, 516 
pL et Apes ties E EAMES aA 16, 185 
I S VEU A OE E LF cap NSE 28, 701 
1940. ——j—7—᷑ ͤ 221 42. 968 
FONG ete ee cceme enon nesendeseeas 136, 696 
FFF 258, 682 
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Public debt of the United States, for selected 
years, from 1915 to 1956—Continued 


[In millions of dollars] 


Eõͤöô[c xérv aimma mo 269, 422 
4... ðͤ v 252, 292 
OE SS EAO 257, 357 
T . 259, 105 
cc ee staeapon 271, 260 
1955 (estimated) 274, 300 
1956 (estimated 276, 000 


1 Reflects extensions of corporate and ex- 
cise rates but not $20 tax-cut proposal. 

Source: The Federal Budget in Brief, fiscal 
year 1956, Executive Office of the President, 
Bureau of the Budget. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I point out 
that in 1915 we had a debt of $1,191,000,- 
000. From that point we have gone to a 
debt of nearly $280 billion. Under the 
law, the debt is required to be reduced to 
$276 billion by June 30 of this year. 

I do not contend that deficits are the 
only cause of inflation; nor do I mean 
to imply that we will necessarily be faced 
with strong inflationary pressures next 
year. However, the Nation is now en- 
joying a sound and expanding prosper- 
ity. Its rapid recovery in 1954 indicates 
its resilience. In such a situation an 
unsound or premature tax cut, irrespec- 
tive of the amount of the cut, may be 
the factor that tips the scales toward 
inflation. With the budget already 
showing a sizable deficit, no one can be 
sure which additional billion may be the 
straw the breaks the camel's back. 

The harmful effects of an unwise tax 
cut would arise not only from its direct 
but also from its indirect repercussions, 
This $20 tax-cut proposal is dangerous, 
not only because of the dollar loss in 
revenue involved but also because it 
would be a symbol of a reversal of the 
effort to cut deficits and work toward 
a balanced budget. 

Mr. President, I have never thought, 
as my record will show, that we should 
borrow money in order to reduce taxes. 
I think that is fiscal folly of the first 
magnitude. It would be a symbol that 
we had abandoned the principles of 
sound finance, and would be accepted 
by the country as evidence of a drift 
into slackness in our financial affairs. 

No one today can predict with any 
certainty what the status of the economy 
or the revenue needs will be 1 year from 
now. If we put a tax-reduction require- 
ment on the books now, we will be com- 
mitting ourselves almost a year in ad- 
vance to a reduction in revenue, and sub- 
sequent events may show that.the Gov- 
ernment cannot afford this.. If next 
year we had to reverse the stand that 
some would have us take today, it would 
undoubtedly be contended commitments 
had been made on the basis of the legis- 
lation passed this year. Then we would 
be in a position of taking away the tax 
relief we grant, should we adopt the 
House proposal. 

The proposed $20 tax reduction would 
amount to 38 cents a week for each indi- 
vidual exemption claimed for income-tax 
purposes. 

For such an income tax reduction ad- 
vocates of the proposal would increase 
annual Federal deficits, on a full year 
basis, by approximately 82 ½ billion, add 
the same amount to the Federal debt, 
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and increase the requirement for taxes 
to pay interest on the debt increase at 
the rate of 2½ percent compounded 
annually. 

The interest on the Federal debt is 
already costing $6.4 billion. This is more 
than 10 percent of total Federal expendi- 
tures; it is approximately 11 percent of 
all the revenue collected, and it is 130 
percent of the estimated deficit. 

We have been on a deficit financing 
basis for 23 of the past 26 years. In these 
23 years we have spent more than $900 
billion—nearly a trillion dollars; we have 
collected in taxes and other receipts 
about $675 billion; we have added ap- 
proximately a quarter of a trillion dol- 
lars in the Federal debt. 

The present administration, in its 
third year has failed to balance the 
budget, just as the two preceding admin- 
istrations spent more than they collected. 
And the end of deficits is not yet in sight. 

We of this generation are trustees for 
the future. Personally I am disturbed by 
repeated efforts to use this trusteeship 
temporarily to gain for ourselves a few 
cents a week in a time of relatively high 
prosperity at tremendous expense to fu- 
ture generations for whom we cannot 
assure continuing high prosperity. 

There is no doubt about the fact that 
taxes are too high. They should be re- 
duced. But we cannot reduce taxes by 
deficit financing and remain solvent. 

Legitimate and sound tax reduction 
can be accomplished only by reducing 
Federal expenditures. This can be done 
if there is the will to do it, and it can be 
done in sufficient amount without im- 
pairment of a single essential function of 
government. 

As a Member of the Senate, and as a 
member of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, I advocate responsible tax reduction. 
I am opposing all tax reductions unless 
they are made fiscally sound by sufficient 
reduction in expenditures. 

Our taxes are burdensome, but we 
would merely increase the burden by 
borrowing money to reduce them. 

Another tax reduction now with bor- 
rowed money, such as was made last 
year, is simply higher taxes deferred, 

Sooner or later, one way or another, 
the American people must pay the colos- 
sal debt we are incurring. New tax 
reduction debt makes it even more 
colossal. 

We are mortgaged to the hilt. We 
have a direct Federal debt of $280 billion. 
In addition to this we have a contingent 
debt of another $250 billion. 

The $280 billion direct debt is equiva- 
lent to the full value of all the land, all 
the buildings, all the mines, all the ma- 
chinery, all the livestock—everything of 
tangible value—in the United States, 

It should be the considered judgment 
of everyone of us that the Federal debt 
should not be increased except for ex- 
treme national emergency. To increase 
the Federal debt by the sum of $2,250,- 
000,000 a year for a 38-cent-a-week tax 
reduction just does not make sense. 

This Nation has been through many 
wars, and after each of them, except 
World War II. we have discharged at 


least part of the debt incurred for our 
defense. 
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But after World War It we have con- 
tinued to borrow and add to the Federal 
debt. Now, 10 years after the conclu- 
sion of World War II, we are still borrow- 
ing 


We should never be misled by academic 
stargazers who contend that public 
debt is unimportant when we owe it to 
ourselves. I do not know of any owners 
of Government bonds who do not expect 
the Government to pay off on them when 
the maturity date arrives. 

Public debt is not like private debt. 

When individuals default on private 
debt they are foreclosed and their assets 
are liquidated. 

When public debt is not paid off in 
taxes, liquidation takes the form of dis- 
astrous inflation or national repudiation. 
Our form of government cannot survive 
either. 

The continuing toboggan of the pur- 
chasing power of our dollar which, 
through the year just ended, has dropped 
more than 25 percent since the end of 
World War II, demonstrates our progress 
along this primrose path. 

We may regard these facts and figures 
lightly if we choose, but the loss of half 
the purchasing power of our money in 
24 years, and 25 percent of it in the last 
10 years, should be a serious warning to 
any nation. 

The United States Government now 
represents the greatest fiscal operation 
in the history of the world. The man- 
agement of our national financing 
should be a sobering responsibility. It 
is vital to the security of every individual 
in the United States, and the collective 
security of the free world. I sincerely 
hope it will never be exploited for politi- 
cal advantage. 

We must act and act promptly on the 
bill before us, as the Finance Committee 
has reported it, to prevent the Govern- 
ment from losing over $1 billion in reve- 
nue from the termination of the existing 
excise rates as of the first of this April, 
and another $2 billion from the termi- 
nation of the 5 percent corporation in- 
come tax. We must act now to prevent 
an increase in the national deficit and a 
corresponding increase in the national 
debt. 

I believe my position with respect. to 
the present budget deficits is well known. 
I have been deeply disappointed that 
we have been unable to make better 
headway toward a balanced budget. I 
can say, however, that in my opinion the 
estimated reduction in budget deficits 
is a step in the right direction. Ap- 
proval of the House individual income 
tax reduction, however, would reverse 
this trend. If we cannot now move to- 
ward a balanced budget and achieve it 
in the near future, when we are at peace, 
when there is no war, and when we 
are at or near the highest income levels 
in our history, what prospect have we 
of ever balancing it? 

In times like these, an increase in the 
debt as a result of a tax reduction, such 
as the proposed $20 tax cut, is an ad- 
mission of failure. It is an acceptance 
of perpetual deficit financing, and an 
admission that we are on the road to a 
larger and larger debt, the burden of 
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which will be on our children and our 
children’s children. 

I hope the Senate will pass the bill 
reported by the Committee on Finance, 
which has deleted the $20-per-taxpayer 
cut adopted by the House of Represent- 
atives. Reporting the bill as amended 
by the committee was approved unani- 
mously with certain Members reserving 
their right to offer amendments or to 
change their positions. The House $20- 
reduction amendment was rejected by 
the Committee on Finance by a vote of 
9 to 6. 

I hope the action taken by the Senate 
Committee on Finance will be approved 
by the Senate. 

Mr. President, at the conclusion of my 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor a letter dated 
March 9, 1955, addressed to me by Under 
Secretary of the Treasury M. B. Folsom. 
The letter states that if the excise taxes 
are permitted to expire on March 31, 
there will be a loss of $191 million in 
revenue from floor stocks, because the 
law now provides that all revenue from 
floor stocks shall be refunded in case the 
tax shall expire. Let me emphasize that 
the $191 million could not be recovered. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

‘Tue UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 9, 1955. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Byrd: In accordance with 
our telephone conversation yesterday, I am 
giving you the figures on the revenue loss 
from floor stock refunds which would occur 
if the excise-tax rates are not extended by 


March 31. These are our estimates of the 
amounts involved: 

Hundreds of mil- 

lions oj dollars 

Alcohol uae 132 

eee eee 19 

Automobile, true 39 

Saeunnssd S A 1 

TOLG Sun 191 


Refunds on floor stocks will be due even 
if the rate reductions are effective only 
momentarily. 

Also, on the basis of average collections, 
calculated on & 5-day business week, there 
would be an estimated daily loss of revenue 
of $4,007,000 for each day the lower rates are 


in effect. The detail of this loss is: 

pS YS — ²˙ Seer avo oC YE $823, 000 
EE ee a E 702, 000 
T—T—T—T—T—T——TT——TTT berans ite 922, 000 


Automobile, trucks, and parts 1, 536, 000 
Sad o SPLE NESE Ee EL LS. 24, 000 


A temporary reduction of rates would 
probably involve daily losses several times 
greater than the foregoing average figures, 
except in the case of gasoline and diesel fuel 
where storage problems are serious. Pro- 
spective buyers of the other products would 
doubtless. concentrate their purchases in a 
brief period when rates were low. This 
would not only increase the revenue loss, it 
would also lead to erratic and confusing 
fluctuations in sales and inventories. 

These revenue losses would be perma- 
nent and irretrievable if the rates are not 
extended by March 31. I am advised that 
there would be constitutional problems in- 
volved in any effort to abrogate by subse- 
quent legislation the floor stock refunds or 
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to apply the higher rates to interim sales, 
even if it were desired to do so, 
With best personal wishes. 
Very sincerely yours, 
M. B. Forsom, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, at 
2 later time I intend to discuss the bill 
and also the so-called substitute which 
will be offered. However, I did not want 
this opportunity to pass without rising 
to commend the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], be- 
cause I am sure it is well recognized not 
only in this Chamber but throughout the 
country, that he has, during the entire 
period of his service in the Senate, be- 
lieved in a sound fiscal policy in the Na- 
tion’s economy and in the Government's 
operations. The Senator from Virginia 
‘thas favored the Government's being, as 
nearly as it was possible to be, on a pay- 
as-you-go basis, save and except when 
the Nation’s life itself might be en- 
dangered in time of war or imminent 
threat of war. So I think the distin- 
guished Senator has the respect of the 
Senate and of the country, and I com- 
mend him for his remarks today, which 
I believe to be sound. 

The Committee on Finance has re- 
ported a bill which is now in the form 
as originally proposed by the admin- 
istration, by continuing the corporate 
and excise tax levies which otherwise 
would expire on March 31. I think 
nothing should be done in the bill which 
would tend to complicate that simple 
proposition. I believe that the amend- 
ment to be proposed to the bill might 
very well jeopardize the measure from 
becoming law on April 1. 

The Senator from Virginia has pointed 
out what the loss of revenue would be. 
I also wish to call to the attention of 
the Senate the unfortunate fact that, 
even with existing revenues, and if no 
new expenditures were made by Con- 
gress over and above the amount re- 
quested in the budget, the estimated de- 
ficiency from the loss of revenue would 
obviously increase the deficit. 

In view of the fact that not a single 
regular appropriation bill for the com- 
ing fiscal year has been cleared by either 
the House or the Senate, it would seem 
to be the height of unwisdom to proceed 
at this time to reduce the revenue which 
would otherwise go into the Federal 
‘Treasury. 

There may be objection on the part 
of some persons to the tax reductions 
which took place in the last. Congress. 
The difference, however, between the 
two situations—and I think the Senator 
from Virginia will bear me out—is that 
Congress and the administration had 
brought about a reduction in the cost of 
the operations of the Government by 
some $10 billion, and had passed on to 
the taxpayers about $7 billion of that 
amount. That was done at a time when 
there were dire predictions on the part 
of even some of our colleagues of a ma- 
jor recession or depression, which they 
believed was in the offing. Such a reces- 
sion has not taken place. To the con- 
trary, as the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia has pointed out, both 1953 and 
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1954 were years of the highest gross na- 
tional product in our country’s history. 

If there was any such danger, perhaps 
adjustments in the tax laws last year, 
which were made under the circum- 
stances I have stated, namely, that Con- 
gress and the administration had re- 
duced expenditures and had provided a 
reduction in the tax levy, would be justi- 
fied. That condition does not prevail as 
of now. 

I shall have further remarks to make 
later on the subject, but I desired to pay 
my tribute to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia, who is chairman of 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask umanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp the 
views of the six Democratic members 
of the Senate Finance Committee on 
H. R. 4259. 

There being no objection, the views 


were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


Views oF Six DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS OF THE 
SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE ON H. R. 4259 


INTRODUCTION 


Those of us who are signing this report 
find ourselves in basic disagreement with the 
present national administration on a funda- 
mental point of national policy—the distri- 
bution of the tax burden among our people. 

The issue can be drawn clearly and briefly. 

The present administration believes that 
tax policy should be shaped in such a man- 
ner as to encourage vast accumulations of 
capital on the theory that if the top is pros- 
perous, some share of the prosperity will 
trickle down to others. 

In contrast, it is our belief that the na- 
tional interest is best served by tax policies 
which insure individual Americans maximum 
possible purchasing power—the most potent 
force in shaping an America in which all 
our people will be prosperous. 

The conflict between these two philoso- 
phies is the only point truly at issue in our 
effort to secure a tax reduction for individual 
taxpayers—wealth in the hands of a few; 
purchasing power in the hands of many. We 
take our stand on the side of increased pur- 
chasing power and an expanding economy. 


BUDGET CONSIDERATIONS 


It is true that the present administra- 
tion has seen fit to interpret this issue in 
terms of balancing the budget. But it is 
difficult to consider such arguments seri- 
ously in light of the same administration's 
actions when it assumed the initiative in tax 
legislation in 1954. 

Actions frequently speak louder than 
words. If that axiom is valid, it is apparent 
that. the present administration considers 
a tax reduction fiscal irresponsibility only 
when it accrues to the benefit of low-income 
wage earners. 

Barly in 1954, the present administration 
forecast a 1955 fiscal year deficit of $2.9 
billion. This was clearly and unmistakably 
a deficit, differing from the deficit which 
now leads the administration to oppose a 
tax cut in only one respect—it was $500 
million greater. 

And yet, the deficit forecast for fiscal 1955 
did not prevent the administration from em- 
bracing a tax-reduction bill in which 77 per- 
cent of the immediate relief and 91 percent 
of the long-term relief went to corporations 
and large income earners. 

It was not considered fiscal irresponsi- 
bility to deprive the Treasury of $362 million 
in annual revenues by extending special 
benefits to those whose incomes are derived 
from dividends, 
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It was not considered fiscal irresponsi- 
bility to deprive the Treasury of one to two 
billion dollars a year in revenue for a period 
extending 18 years into the future by grant- 
ing large corporations rapid depreciation 
benefits, 

These provisions were not approved 
through mere inadvertence. They were en- 
acted over the vigorous protests of the then 
minority which presented an alternative plan 
that would have granted the greater part 
of the tax relief to the lower-income brackets 
which stood in the greatest need. 

On this basis, it is fair to assume that the 
present administration regards fiscal re- 
sponsibility as that state of affairs in which 
the rich get richer and the poor are expected 
to balance the budget. 

Despite this precedent, however, we have 
no intention of emulating the casual disre- 
gard toward the problem of budget balancing 
displayed by the present administration in 
1954. We recognize that this is not merely 
an academic issue and we intend to deal with 
it responsibly and squarely. 

There is nothing mutually exclusive about 
the two concepts which should be considered 
by responsible legislators—the need of our 
wage earners for tax relief and the need of 
our budget for balancing. Prudent consid- 
eration of the elements which go into each 
problem will lead to a solution for both. 

To this end, we advance three points for 
the thoughtful consideration of our col- 
leagues: 

1. The stimulus to our economy and the 
resultant creation of revenue-producing 
wealth that will follow a tax reduction de- 
signed to increase purchasing power among 
individual Americans. 

2. The need for a reexamination of the 
benefits that were granted to large-income 
earners and corporations in the 1954 tax bill 
under the theory that these benefits would 
grant a few individuals more money to in- 
vest in economic expansion. 

3. The inadequacy of the administration's 
present (and only revenue-producing) pro- 
posal which would extend current excise 
taxes on such items as whiskey, champagne, 
cigarettes, and automobiles for only 12 ad- 
ditional months from April 1, 1955. 


EFFECTS OF A TAX REDUCTION UPON THE 
ECONOMY 


We are not wedded irrevocably to tax re- 
duction in the form approved by the House 
of Representatives but we are in full accord 
with the spirit that motivated the House 
majority. We interpret the House action as 
a desire to do justice to those who were by- 
passed last year when tax relief was given 
chiefly to corporations and taxpayers in the 
upper income brackets. 

However, justice, though a compelling mo- 
tive, is not the sole basis of our case. It is 
our deep-seated conviction that a tax reduc- 
tion granted to those in need of relief would 
have beneficial effects our economy, 
bolster the trends toward prosperity, and 
strengthen our Nation. 

The evidence from every quarter indicates 
that such strengthening is needed. 

We are not implying—directly or indirect- 
ly—that a tax reduction is necessary te ward 
off a depression. We know of no one who 
has forecast such a state of affairs. Neither 
do we intend to enter the arena of semantic 
debate over such phrases as “recession” or 
“rolling readjustment.” Such phrases en- 
gender considerable heat but shed little light 
upon the problem before us. 

But it takes neither a crystal ball nor pro- 
found economic analysis to determine that 
there are “soft spots“ in our economy. 
These “soft spots” amount to unemployed 
workers and unemployed machinery. 

The science of economics is far from exact. 
But one statement can be taken as a truism. 
It is that unemployed workers and unem- 
ployed machinery produce no wealth and 
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consequently no revenue either for the Gov- 
ernment or for private individuals. It is 
equally a truism to state that both workers 
and machinery will remain unemployed un- 
less there is a market for the goods which 
they jointly produce. 

The numbers of the unemployed are far 
below the frightening levels of the 1929 de- 
pression. But this is cold comfort to the 
Kentucky miner or the Georgia textile work- 
er or the Oklahoma farmer facing the prob- 
lem of economic survival for himself and 
his family. 

Furthermore, the unemployed worker rep- 
resents a drag on the entire economy. In 
addition to his own problems, his jobless 
status restricts his participation in the con- 
sumer's market. He cannot buy and there- 
fore others cannot sell. And when “others” 
cannot sell, they tend to dump new work- 
ers into the ranks of the unemployed. 

We cannot agree with the attitude of the 
present administration which appears to be 
that the problem of unemployment is so in- 
significant it can be ignored. 

The current trends are disturbing. Full- 
time unemployment in 1954 was double the 
level of 1953. Furthermore, 1954 witnessed 
a vast increase in part-time“ unemploy- 
ment—a factor difficult to measure but as 
dangerous to the economy as permanent 
joblessness. 

The statistics of recent months are not 
encouraging. ‘The latest figures show that 
unemployment in January, 1955, was a quar- 
ter of a million greater than during the cor- 
responding month of 1954. The experts hold 
forth no hope for a significant upsurge in 
employment during the next few months. 

Aside from the human tragedy involved 
in unemployment, there is also the factor of 
waste. Within that factor can be found 
some of the elements that are now con- 
tributing toward an unbalanced budget. 
Employed workers have the purchasing 
power that maintains the business activity 
that balances a budget. Unemployed work- 
ers are the drain on our economy that slows 
business activity and helps to unbalance the 
budget. 

The case was stated very well by the rank- 
ing minority member of the Senate Finance 
Committee in 1954 when he said on the floor 
of the Senate: 

“How are we to balance the budget unless 
we have an economy that will enable the 
people of the Nation on a per capita basis 
to pay for the products of the mills and 
factories? * * * In this America, in this free 
economy, have we become so accustomed to 
luxury and extravagant spending and living 
that we cannot see the long arm of the tax 
gatherer as it descends into the breadbasket 
of the poor in this country?” 

We are in full agreement with this atti- 
tude toward budget balancing. The budget 
cannot be balanced unless our people have 
the purchasing power to keep business ac- 
tivity at high levels. There can be no argu- 
ment with the proposition that the best way 
of stimulating that purchasing power is to 
grant tax relief to the lower-income brack- 
ets—the people who are the most likely to 
translate their increased income into in- 
creased consumption. 

We know of no direct method of meas- 
uring increased purchasing power in terms 
of Government revenues. Nevertheless, it 

-cannot be denied that such an effect exists. 

Furthermore, we do not intend to dispute 
contentions that reductions thus far pro- 
posed may possibly be inadequate to the 
problem. We do know that the proposals 
are a step in the right direction and we 
would rather walk in the right direction 
than stand still. 


REEXAMINATION OF BENEFITS TO LARGE INCOME 
EARNERS AND CORPORATIONS 


We do not intend to decry the value of 
Incentives to investment in new facilities 
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at a time when demand has outstripped 
production. Nevertheless, we believe that 
there are a number of benefits granted to 
corporations and large income earners in 
the 1954 tax bill which could well bear 
reexamination. 

At this point, we will consider only three, 
without foreclosing the right to examine 
others at any time. 

Rapid depreciation: This was probably the 
most important concession to large business 
in the 1954 tax bill and yet it is doubtful 
whether the implications were fully appre- 
ciated at the time. According to the tax 
report of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, H. R. 8300, 83d Congress, 2d session, 
page B-13, it amounts to a net revenue loss 
of $19.5 billion for an 18-year period, over 
what we would have lost had customary in- 
stead of accelerated depreciation been used. 
The loss is distributed as follows: 


Fiscal year 1956: $1.05 billion. 

Fiscal year 1957: $1.55 billion. 

Fiscal year 1958: $1.9 billion. 

Fiscal year 1959: $2.1 billion. 

Fiscal year 1960: $2.2 billion. 

Fiscal year 1961: $2.15 billion (from this 


point to the end of period the revenue loss 


declines). 


We are implying no commitment on the 
principle of depreciation no matter how 
rapid. We recognize that all of this loss 
cannot be recovered completely without com- 
mitting an act of bad faith—especially in 
the first 2 years. But if the choice must be 
between tax benefits for corporations and 
tax relief for individual citizens, the decision 
of the 1954 tax bill should, in our opinion, 
be reexamined. 

Dividend credit and dividend exclusion: 
These provisions of the 1954 tax bill will 
cost the treasury $362 million per year for an 
indefinite period. Again, we imply no final 
commitment on the principle involved but 
are constrained to note from the standpoint 
of public policy, there might well be a re- 
examination of the justice of granting bene- 
fits to those whose income comes from divi- 
dends while withholding relief from those 
in the low-wage bracket. 

Reserves against future business expenses: 
Through inadvertence, section 462 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 permits the 
establishment of reserves against future busi- 
ness expenses and their immediate charge- 
off against current income. The repeal of 
this provision would save the Treasury at 
least $1 billion this year. 


INADEQUACY OF THE ADMINISTRATION'S CURRENT 
PROPOSAL 


Despite the administration's professed anx- 
iety over balancing the budget, it has only 
advanced one revenue measure to achieve 
that end. It is to extend the current rates 
on excise and corporate taxes an additional 
year beyond April 1, 1955 (next month), to 
bring in additional revenue of $2.8 billion, 

This seems to confront Congress with the 
alternatives of letting the taxes expire now 
or extending them in such a way as to renew 
the tax fight in an election year. 

We are in agreement with extending the 
current rates. However, we do not think 
the proposal goes far enough. It is obvious 
that a simple extension in time will main- 
tain Government revenues at higher levels 
and that there is no necessity to permit 
present rates to lapse on April 1, 1956. 

To argue that this is legislating for the 
future would come with poor grace from 
those who so cheerfully welcomed rapid 
depreciation proposals extending forward for 
18 years. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. There is ample basis in justice and 
economics for an equitable tax adjustment 
at this time designed to help low-income 
earners and to stimulate our economy. At 
the very least, it would correct the injustice 
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that was done to individual citizens through 
the inequitable tax bill of 1954. 

2. A tax reduction to those in low-income 
brackets would stimulate the economy and 
increase revenue-producing wealth. To that 
extent, it would tend toward—rather than 
away from—a balanced budget. 

3. The tax bill of 1954 should be re- 
examined carefully to remove the inequities 
which favored.corporations and large-income 
earners. at the expense of low-wage earners. 

4. Consideration should be given to extend- 
ing the present corporate and excise rate to 
a date beyond April 1, 1956—the termina- 
tion date for the administration's present 
proposal, 

ROBERT S. Kerr. 

J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr. 
RUSSELL B. LONG, 
GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the statement just presented 
there be printed in the Recorp two 
charts prepared by the same members of 
the committee. 

There being no objection, the charts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REVENUE Errect OF New PROPOSAL (IN TERMS 
OF FISCAL YEARS), WITHOUT CONSIDERATION 
or ADDITIONAL EXTENSION OF EXCISE AND 
CORPORATE Tax RATES AND REPEAL OF Ex- 
PENSE RESERVE PROVISION 


1. Repeal rapid depreciation provisions 
effective March 9, 1955: 


Savings effected in fiscal year: 
9 


2. Repeal dividend credit and exclusion 
provision effective July 1, 1955: 


In millions of dollars, 


Liability | Receipts 


362 181 
362 


3. Effective January 1, 1956, provide a $20 
tax credit for each taxpayer, with none for 
spouse, plus a $10 credit for all dependents 
other than spouses, effective only to the 
extent that the credit exceeds any advantage 
obtained by income-splitting benefits. 


{In millions of dollars} 
Liability) Receipts 


8 in fiscal year: 


4. Net fiscal effect of changes in: 
{In millions of dollars} 


Fiscal year— 
1956; Gross savings 
Tax credit cost 

Net savings... 2 

1057: Gross savings 
Tax credit cos 

Net savings 


Tax PROPOSAL SPONSORED BY SN DEMOCRATIC 
MEMBERS OF THE SENATE FINANCE COM- 
MITTEE 
1. « tax deduction effective January 1, 

1956, of $20 for each taxpayer (excluding 

spouse), plus a $10 deduction for each de- 
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pendent other than spouse, to the extent 
only that the credit exceeds any advantage 
obtained by income-splitting benefits. 

2. Repeal of the accelerated depreciation 
provision of the 1954 tax bill, effective March 
9, 1955. 

3. Repeal of the dividend credit and divi- 
dend exclusion provisions of the 1954 tax 
bill, effective. July 1, 1955. 

(The above provisions authorize a tax cut 
and more than offset the resultant revenue 
losses with revenue savings. The following 
provisions complete the overall proposal.) 

4. An extension of current corporate and 
excise tax rates to July 1, 1957. 

5. Repeal of the “error” in the 1954 tax 
bill which permits the establishment of re- 
serves for future business expenses and their 
charge-off against current income, 


Effect of the proposal on the Nation’s budget 
picture to July 1, 1957 


Un millions of dollars] 


1. Tax deduction --..---..-.-- 
2. Repeal of accelerated deprecia- 
tion provisions 


provisions 21, 075 1,075 
3. Repeal of dividend credit and 
e F 2724 543 
4. Corporate and excise rate ex- 
tension (in addition to admin- 
istration’s current proposal)__| 3, 5387 33,537 
of “error” in 1954 tax 
bill (minimum estimate). 1, 600 1. 000 
Gross revenue savings 6, 336 6, 155 
Less tax deduetion 1, 362 1, 261 
Net revenue savings 4,974 4, 894 
1 Revenue loss. 
2 Revenue savings. 


Actual receipt figure not yet available. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to make a very brief state- 
ment in explaining the charts. First, 
the proposal presented would repeal the 
depreciation provisions and the dividend 
credit and exclusion provisions of the act 
of 1954, and the repeal of those 2 pro- 
visions would result in a gain of $1,618,- 
000,000 for the Federal Treasury by July 
1, 1957. With that $1,618,000,000 gain, 
Mr. President, we propose to extend re- 
lief to the extent of $20 for each tax- 
payer, excluding spouse, plus a $10 de- 
duction for each dependent. That would 
result in an expenditure of $1,261,000,000 
between now and July 1, 1957, leaving a 
net gain as a result of repealing the 
depreciation and dividend provisions of 
$357 million for the Treasury. 

In addition, Mr. President, we propose 
to offer an amendment to extend the 
corporation and excise taxes until July 
1, 1957, and to repeal the error in the 
1954 tax bill. 

Before the day is over, I hope to send 
to the desk certain amendments, and 
ask that they lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). The first committee 
amendment will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Finance was, on page 1, in line 3, 
after the word “the”, to strike out “Rev- 
enue” and insert “Tax Rate Extension.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Fulbright McClellan 
Allott George McNamara 
Anderson Goldwater Millikin 
Barkley Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bender Hennings Neely 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
ible min O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland 
Hruska Payne 
Bush Humphrey Purtell 
Butler Ives Robertson 
Byrd Jackson Saltonstall 
Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Smathers 
Case, S. Dak. Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Chavez Kilgore 
Clements Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Langer 
Daniel Lehman 
Long Watkins 
Magnuson Welker 
Malone Wiley 
Mansfield Williams 
Martin, Iowa Young 
Martin, Pa 
Frear McCarthy 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself and five other 
members of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, Iam proposing certain amendments 
to H. R. 4259. 

These amendments would repeal the 
accelerated depreciation and the divi- 
dend eredit and exclusion provisions of 
the 1954 act. This would amount to a 
revenue gain of 81.618 billion during the 
fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

The amendments would also provide 
a tax deduction of $20 for every tax- 
payer—excluding spouse—and a $10 de- 
duction for each of his dependents. This 
tax deduction would cost the Treasury 
$1.261 billion during the fiscal years 1956 
and 1957. 

Consequently, the revenue raising 
measures would pay for the tax cut, and 
at the end of fiscal 1957, there would 
be a $357 million surplus to apply to 
budget balancing. 

In addition to these provisions, the 
amendments would repeal seetion 462 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
This is the error“ which—unless cor- 
rected—will cost the Treasury some- 
where in the neighborhood of one billion 
dollars this year. 

We also intend to amend sections 2 
and 3 of the bill to extend the corporate 
and excise rates to July 1, 1957. This 
would bring the Treasury additional rev- 
enue of $3.537 billion over and above the 
administration’s proposal. 

I realize that there is a possibility that 
the administration will attempt to cor- 
rect the error, and could possibly recom- 
mend the extension of the excise and 
corporate taxes. But I see no reason 
for not doing so now, particularly since 
it would remove the next decision on ex- 
cise and corporate rates into 1957—a 
nonelection year. 

Mr. President, I send the proposed 
amendments to the desk, and ask that 
they be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be printed and will lie 
on the table. 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I joined 
with five of my colleagues on the Demo- 
eratic side of the Finance Committee in 
submittting minority views with respect 
to House bill 4259, which is now before 
the Senate. 

The levying and collecting of taxes is 
one of the most important and far- 
reaching of the functions of government. 
It is an operation justified to the extent 
that the national welfare and the na- 
tional security require it. 

It was said in the early days of the 
Republic that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy. The long history of 
legislation in the Congress of the United 
States has demonstrated the accuracy of 
that statement. The power to tax, if 
used wisely, meets the requirements of 
government and builds the economy. If 
it is used unwisely, it creates discrimi- 
nation and imjustice, and produces 
harmful effects which are unjustified in 
the exercise of the necessary power and 
function of taxation. 

There could be no better example of 
two philosophies of taxation than can be 
found in the bill now before the Senate. 

In the minority views my colleagues 
and I are entirely in accord with extend- 
ing the excise and corporate taxes as 
provided in the bill, at least for the pe- 
riod of time specified in the bill. How- 
ever, we feel that the extension is in- 
adequate and that, from the standpoint 
of constructive operation of governmen- 
tal functions and responsibility, these 
taxes should be extended for a longer 
period of time. 

There is not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance who does not know 
that the budget of the Government in 
the next 2 fiscal years will need the 
amount of money to be raised by the ex- 
tension of excise and corporate taxes, or 
the necessity will exist to find other 
means with which to replace such 
revenue. 

We know that next year is an election 
year. We believe it would be wise at this 
time to eliminate the necessity of coming 
back next year with another proposal 
again to extend corporate and excise 
rates into the future beyond April 1956. 
Therefore we believe that that responsi- 
bility should be met today. 

We were in accord with the spirit of 
the action taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in its bill in providing tax 
relief for the low-income groups. There 
was not complete agreement among us 
on whether the specific measure passed 
by the House was the one best caleu- 
lated to do what we feel the Government 
is now in a position to do. However, we 
are not afraid to meet our responsibility 
in taking action which we believe is in- 
dicated and necessary and justified and 
equitable. 

Accusations have been made in high 
places that the Democratic leadership 
in Congress does not have the courage 
to do certain things. The Democratic 
leadership and membership in Con- 
gress—and, thank God, many of the 
Republican Members of Congress also— 
have the courage this year, as they did 
last year, to face the responsibility of 
determining what is equitable as be- 
tween the various groups of taxpayers in 
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our country. I submit it requires as 
much courage to do justice as between 
all the taxpayers as it does to decide 
what form the courageous act shall take, 
and when it will be performed. 

Therefore, in view of the fact that 
there is before Congress a proposed ex- 
tension of certain taxes, and in view of 
the further fact that now, in 1955, we 
have had an opportunity to study the 
operation of various sections of the 1954 
act, we feel we should face our responsi- 
bility with courage and to do justice as 
between the various taxpayers of the 
Nation. So we bring to Congress sug- 
gestions which we believe will correct 
some of the inequities of the act of 1954, 
and do equity and justice in 1955. 

Figures which have just been released 
by the Government indicate an increase 
in unemployment in February as com- 
pared to January, 1955. Figures from 
the same Government source disclose 
that there was nearly twice as much 
unemployment in 1954 as in 1953, and 
that there was a substantial increase in 
unemployment between January 1954 
and January 1955. The same Govern- 
ment sources disclose that a considerable 
percentage of our total national industry 
and productive capacity is idle. 

Thus we are confronted with these 
realistic facts: Between 5 and 10 per- 
cent of our labor force is unemployed. 
If my memory serves me correctly, 
nearly 10 percent of our productive ca- 
pacity is idle. 

Yet we still have on the statute books 
provisions in the act of 1954 which give 
a bonus and a premium to the building 
of more production facilities. We call 
it accelerated depreciation, or amorti- 
zation. 

Such a provision was included in a 
previous revenue act, which had for its 
purpose meeting the requirement of in- 
creased production during the war effort. 
Certainly there could be no serious ob- 
jection to a law which provided an in- 
centive on the part of industry to in- 
crease industrial productive capacity 
with respect to the equipment and ma- 
terial we needed during the war effort to 
the point where we could produce the 
goods our people needed and provide an 
adequate supply of such material and at 
the same time avoid excessive inflation. 
In fact, there would be a great deal of 
merit in such a law. 

However, the needs of the people were 
met prior to 1954. Since a provision 
was included in the act of 1954 to pro- 
vide a continuing premium and bonus 
for increased productive capacity, which 
was not needed, it can be interpreted 
only as the act of a Congress which 
wanted to give a premium to one group 
of taxpayers as opposed to other groups 
of taxpayers. The report of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House last 
year disclosed that that provision in the 
Revenue Act of 1954 would reduce the 
revenue of the Government in excess of 
$1 billion a year for 18 years. That 
means that that premium in the act of 
1954 was given to those who claimed the 
benefits of accelerated depreciation, 

The 1954 act provides a greater tax 
exemption than was contained in the 
revenue act which was in effect during 
the Korean war emergency. Under the 
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Revenue Act of 1954 a person building 
a racetrack gets accelerated deprecia- 
tion by way of a tax exemption premium. 
At the same time, relief in the form of 
an additional exemption was denied to a 
laboring man, who may perhaps, have a 
half dozen dependents. The act of 1954 
gives a premium for the installation of 
new equipment in a distillery. 

If an individual owned a racetrack, 
Mr. President, under the Revenue Act 
of 1954 he could completely renovate and 
rebuild his track, recover most of his 
cost in the form of a tax bonus or ex- 
emption in a period of 5 or 6 years, and 
then sell the track as a capital asset and 
get back two-thirds of the money he had 
saved through the accelerated depreci- 
ation feature of the act of 1954. 

If a man were in a business using au- 
tomobiles, he could have bought a fleet 
of Cadillac cars and charged off 75 per- 
cent of their cost in 2 years, regardless 
of how little he used them, and then 
could have sold them and recouped most 
of the charge-off in tax-free funds he 
could keep. 

Those are examples of some of the 
provisions of the tax bill passed by a 
Congress which refused to incorporate a 
further provision giving an additional 
exemption to a wage earner making 
$5,000 a year, in spite of the fact that 
he may have had a wife and 5 or 6 
children. 

Another feature of the act of 1954 was 
the exemption from taxation of a cer- 
tain percentage of dividend income. As 
finally passed by the Congress, the act 
excludes from taxation the first $50 of 
dividend income. In addition, it ex- 
empts 4 percent of the taxpayer's divi- 
dend income from any taxation what- 
ever. 

Thus was enacted a law which cost the 
Government from $360 million to $375 
million a year, and, by the same token, 
provided that much of a tax bonus to 
those whose income is derived from divi- 
dends. 

But, Mr. President, was there any pro- 
vision in the bill for the benefit of a wage 
earner with a wife and half a dozen chil- 
dren? Not a single dime. 

We felt at that time that it was a grave 
injustice. We consider that the opera- 
tion of the law has proved the degree 
of its injustice; in fact, Mr. President, 
as another year has come and gone and 
unemployment has not been eliminated, 
but has increased, as productive machin- 
ery has not been fully utilized, but is 
operating at a lesser rate, we feel not 
only that the injustice of that act be- 
comes heavier and heavier, but that the 
argument made a year ago in favor of 
a substitute providing an increased per- 
sonal and dependency exemption in lieu 
of a dividend exemption has been dem- 
onstrated and completely vindicated and 
reinforced in the passing months. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
principle that unearned income, income 
from dividends, was to be taxed at a 
lower rate than income from effort, was 
not only new but was a complete reversal 
of previous principles of American tax- 
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ation? Is it not true that earlier in the 
operation of American income taxation 
the favors had been given to earned in- 
come, so that persons who earned their 
income by the sweat of their brows paid 
a lower rate of taxation than did those 
who received dividends and interest? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is eminently 
correct. ‘The original principle gave a 
better and more favorable treatment to 
a taxpayer’s earned income than it did 
to a taxpayer’s investment income, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But by the previous 
Congress the opposite principle was es- 
tablished, so that a person receiving his 
income from dividends would pay a lower 
rate of taxation than he would if he 
received the same amount of income 
from effort. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is eminently 
correct in his statement of the pinciple. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not a fact that it also 
discriminates against the citizen who 
may invest in local development —devel- 
opment of his home community and in 
favor of one who invests in the securities 
of corporations? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator's illustra- 
tion is valid and his conclusion is correct. 

Mr. President, it is our purpose to offer 
a substitute or to amend the bill in order 
that relief may be given this year to the 
taxpayer in the low-income group in lieu 
of the relief now available in the form 
of accelerated depreciation and dividend 
exemption. We make this suggestion, 
Mr. President, with validity and respon- 
sibility. Statements have been made in 
high places that those favoring this kind 
of a program are guilty of cowardice and 
irresponsibility and they are accused of 
being silly. I shall explore the meaning 
of that word in a few moments. It has 
been a long time since I looked it up. 
If it means what I think it means, I am 
going to resent the manner in which it 
has been used. 

Mr. President, I wish to talk about 
fiscal irresponsibility for a moment. 
Early in 1953 the distinguished Secretary 
of the Treasury came before the Con- 
gress and asked for an increase in the 
national debt limit from $275 billion to 
$290 billion. He was a man who spoke 
with authority in many ways. In the 
first place, he was the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. In the 
second place, he was regarded as the 
strongest man in the President’s Cabinet. 
In the third place, he was acclaimed to 
be one of the foremost and ablest indus- 
trialists and businessmen in the Nation. 

Naturally, Mr. President, statements 
from that kind of source and authority 
had a good deal of significance. Mere 
United States Senators were timid in 
his presence and, with their limited ex- 
perience and limited vision, were pro- 
foundly impressed by the weight of his 
pronouncement, 

The Baltimore Sun of July 31, 1953, 
had this to say: 

The Secretary said the administration had 
hoped to avoid asking for an increase of the 
debt limit, “but we are caught in a squeeze 
and cannot help ourselves.“ $ 
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He said: 

If Congress does not raise the debt ceiling 
now, it will have to come back later in the 
year and do so. 


That was in 1953. 

He was asked: 

But what if Congress refuses to increase 
the debt limit? 


He answered: 

If Congress refuses to raise the debt ceil- 
ing, we will just run out of money and we 
cannot pay our bills. 


Then he made this significant state- 
ment: 


If this country did not pay its bills, it 
would just cause a near panic. 


Then he made another statement. 

Said the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], and this is 
quoted from the record: 

Secretary Humphrey, I wanted to ask one 
question: Suppose Congress leaves here with- 
out making any proposal to increase the debt 
limit. What will be your legal situation? 


Said Secretary Humphrey: 
I think I will leave when Congress does, 


Congress did not increase the debt 
limit in 1953. Secretary Humphrey did 
not leave Washington when Congress 
left. The Treasury did not run out of 
money in that fiscal year, No near panic 
was created. 

The only trouble that bedeviled our 
economy during that time resulted from 
two causes: The tight, hard money pol- 
icy of the same Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, on the one hand, and the tragic, 
cruel operation of the Department of 
Agriculture by Ezra Taft Benson, 

The distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] asked on the floor 
a little while ago, How low can a human 
being get? He was talking about a 
Democrat. 

I answer by saying that I do not know. 
Benson is still Secretary of Agriculture. 
I think we will know, before Benson gets 
out, how low a human being can get, 
in or out of his position. 

Talk about damage to human beings. 
Certainly no one would damage the great 
President of the United States or any 
of his fine family. But I have just as 
much regard for the average farm fam- 
ily in Oklahoma as I have for the family 
in the White House. 

No; the great exponent of fiscal re- 
sponsibility, after saying that the stars 
would fall from the heavens and the 
world would be changed in its course 
if he did not get an increase of $15 
billion at that time, found out that he 
was able to get through that whole fiscal 
year without any increase in the na- 
tional debt. 

Congress had not any more than as- 
sembled last year when the Secretary 
of the Treasury again asked for an in- 
crease in the national debt. The debt 
limit had to be a minimum of $285 bil- 
lion, $10 billion above what it had been; 
and in order to keep the Government 
from getting into a position where it 
could not pay its bills, it was necessary 
to have a permanent increase in the debt 
ceiling. 

I wish to congratulate the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Virginia 
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[Mr. Byrp], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. He was not im- 
pressed by the fiscal responsibility of the 
Secretary of the Treasury on those occa- 
sions. He took the position that others 
in the Government, besides the Secretary 
of the Treasury, might have some fiscal 
responsibility. I was proud of myself 
as a Senator as I saw the great Senator 
from Virginia vigorously disputing with 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States and making his pro- 
nouncement with just as much dignity 
as the one to which he had been listen- 
ing and with much more authority in 
fact. 

That is one reason why I was sorry 
to see him led off by the Secretary of 
the Treasury on another urging of fiscal 
irresponsibility. I say to my great 
friend from Virginia that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is in just as great error 
today, when he talks about this propo- 
sition being fiscal irresponsibility, as he 
was a year and a half ago and a year 
ago, when he was saying that if Con- 
gress did not do certain things it would 
be guilty of fiscal irresponsibility in con- 
nection with increasing the debt limit. 

The distinguished occupant of the 
White House has made some statements 
about fiscal policy; and since he also has 
hurled a charge of fiscal irresponsibility, 
I think we are entitled to examine what 
he has said in that field of human en- 
deavor. 

The President told reporters on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1953, that he had planned no 
tax cuts until the budget was balanced. 
In a speech before the Department of 
Commerce Business Advisory Council on 
March 18, 1953, he reiterated his stand 
against cutting taxes until the budget 
was balanced. He said: 

Unless we balance the budget, there will 
never be any lowering of taxes. 


Those were the words of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, President of the United 
States, on March 18, 1953. 

Imagine my astonishment a few days 
ago when, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, I listened to the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Treasury make 
some statements along that line. Ina 
statement to the committee, he said: 


We have reduced the Federal taxes $714 
billion, 


Yet his chief, speaking less than 2 
years previously, had said: 


Unless we balance the budget, there will 
never be any lowering of taxes, 


I do not know which one of them was 
guilty of fiscal irresponsibility or inac- 
curacy; but I know this: The two state- 
ments are in direct conflict with each 
other. 

What is fiscal responsibility? It is 
giving due regard to the requirements of 
responsibiilty and integrity. It is giv- 
ing due regard to the obligation of the 
office one holds or the position one 
occupies, 

Have we fulfilled our responsibilities to 
the people of the country when we have 
given substantial tax relief to a very few 
of the people of our Nation, while we 
have denied it to the general group of 


our citizens and taxpayers? Have we 


met our responsibilities in the offices we 
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occupy when we have provided tax relief 
in excess of a billion dollars a year for 
18 years to those who are operating 
great corporations and large businesses, 
whether they be individual or corporate; 
in providing a tax bonus or premium or 
exemption for the building of new pro- 
duction facilities, regardless of whether 
they are needed in our economy or war 
effort, or are not; and then by denying 
relief to the 70-odd-million taxpayers, 
especially to that group whose income is 
under $5,000 a year? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The answer to the ques- 
tion asked by the able Senator from 
Oklahoma might well depend, it seems to 
me, upon the person who was providing 
the answer and his outlook upon his 
fellow man. 

Mr. KERR. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s observation. I must say, though, 
that I would have to strain my imagina- 
tion to believe that he felt other than 
that he was justified. I should still 
doubt whether he could substantiate his 
position. 

Mr. GORE. Is the able Senator in- 
terpreting my statement. 

Mr, KERR. I know the Senator from 
Tennessee said the answer would depend 
on the outlook or viewpoint of the one 
meeting his responsibility. 

No, I alined the Senator from Ten- 
nessee with myself, and I said what I 
did only because I thought he was being 
complimentary, unjustifiably, to those 
about whom we both were speaking. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator interpreted 
the remarks of the junior Senator from 
Tennessee correctly. I would like to in- 
quire further if in the opinion of the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma it is ir- 
responsible to give as much as $10 relief 
for each child of a worker, to whom the 
Senator has already referred, who may 
have several children and is receiving a 
low income, but it is very responsible 
when there is provided a tax write-off for 
the remodeling of a racetrack, and when 
it is made possible for a concern to buy 
a fleet of Cadillac automobiles, use them 
very little, keep them 2 years, and then 
recoup a major part of their cost. Is 
not that the height of fiscal responsi- 
bility? 

Mr. KERR. I say to the Senator from 
Tennessee, in the same spirit of sarcasm 
in which he asked the question, that my 
answer is in the affirmative. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
both the accelerated depreciation and 
the dividend-tax-credit provisions oper- 
ate to the benefit of those who own 
stocks in American corporations? 

Mr. KERR. Oh, very definitely so. I 
might say, the accelerated-depreciation 
provision is available to an individual 
who might reduce his own taxes, at the 
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level in which he is paying taxes, in ex- 
cess of the 85 percent which would ap- 
ply if he did not have that privilege. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But since most in- 
dustrial property is owned by corpora- 
tions, is it not true that the benefits of 
accelerated depreciation will primarily 
go to owners of stock in such corpora- 
tions? 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that the stock of American corporations 
is, in the main, rather tightly held? 

Mr. KERR. That is true of the large 
corporations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
Federal Reserve Board had a study made 
for it, which was published in the article 
“1952 Survey of Consumer Finances” in 
the September 1952 issue of the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin which showed that less 
than 11 percent of the families in this 
country owned any corporate stock at 
all; that is, one family out of every 9? 
Mr. KERR. I take it the question is, 
Is it not true that less than 11 percent 
of the families own most of the corpo- 
rate stock? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; own any cor- 
porate stock at all. I think that was the 
result of the study. 

Mr. KERR. In other words, the 
study to which the Senator from Mi- 
nois refers discloses that not only do 11 
percent of the families own most of the 
stocks, but they own all of them? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. Is 
it not further true that 1 percent of 
the families receive approximately 80 
percent of the dividends? 

Mr. KERR. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And therefore the 
chief benefits under the Republican tax 
bill accrue to the 1 percent of American 
families who receive approximately 80 
percent of the dividends. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is eminently 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, was not 
the tax bill which our Republican 
friends passed last year in effect class 
legislation? 

Mr. KERR. Without the slightest 
question of a doubt. 

I wish to refer to another provision 
of the act which exemplifies the exalted 
fiscal responsibility of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. There now exists in the 
law what is known as the Humphrey 
“blooper,” which provision I believe is 
section 462 (c). That provision gives 
taxpayers the right to anticipate the 
expenses they are going to incur next 
year and take credit for them on this 
year’s tax return. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. KERR. I shall yield as soon as 
I lay down this proposition. When that 
proposal was made to the Ways and 
Means Committee the representatives 
of the Treasury Department stated that 
the loss of revenue as a result of that 
provision would be negligible, and that 
it and some other items in total would 
not result in a loss to exceed $47 million, 
and that this particular item was of 
such little account as not to warrant 
thought, notice, or consideration. : 

Mr. President, it is now disclosed that 
that little gadget may result in a bene- 
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fit of billions of dollars to corporate tax- 
payers in 1955. The minimum amount 
which I have heard estimated by any 
responsible authority is that it will cost 
the Government, and therefore save cer- 
tain taxpayers, a billion dollars. Au- 
thoritative sources have said that in 
their judgment the provision would re- 
sult in a loss to the Government of $5 
billion. Fiscal responsibility. What a 
delightful thing to compliment, and 
what a noble attribute to claim for one 
who operates in that fashion. 

I yield now to the Senator from Illi- 
nois for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I take it the Senator 
from Oklahoma is referring to section 
462 of the 1954 tax law; is he not? 

Mr. KERR. I think it is 462 (c). 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct; and 
that provision permits the taxpayer in 
the first year to deduct, not only the 
expenses for the current year for a cer- 
tain number of items, but the antici- 
pated expenditures for the following 
year, which have been contracted for 
and for which a reserve may be set up. 

Mr. KERR. Whether contracted for 
or not; all he has to do is anticipate 
them or imagine them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There can be in- 
cluded under that provision allowances 
for payments to welfare funds; that is, 
employers’ contributions to welfare 
funds to pay sickness and hospital bene- 
fits to the employees. 

Mr. KERR. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The provision would 
include allowances for vacations with 
pay. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And in all probabil- 
ity the provision would also include re- 
serves for payments toward employee 
pension funds. 

Mr. KERR. If either contracted, an- 
ticipated, or imagined. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
a whole series of other purposes might 
be covered such as freight allowances, 
return sales, repairs, and replacements 
under guarantees, quantity discounts, 
legal expenses, pending litigation, and 
not yet billed, for insured, injury, and 
damage claims, cash discounts on open 
accounts based on past experience of 
the percentage of discounts taken, fu- 
ture services under contracts with auto- 
mobile owners, repurchase of returnable 
containers sold, publishers’ reserves for 
magazines to be returned by distributors, 
future costs of pending tax litigation, 
salesmen’s or other employees’ bonus, in 
addition to the vacations with pay and 
welfare funds and pension funds? 

Mr. KERR. And a trip around the 
world for the board of directors. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, in 
the first year, in 1954, the employers 
could deduct not only the actual ex- 
penditures made in 1954, but the expend- 
itures in 1955, as anticipated, and there- 
fore get 2 deductions in 1 year, Is, that 
not correct? 

Mr. KERR, That is absolutely correct, 
which would amount to giving to certain 
taxpayers a tax-interest-free revolving 
fund, on which the Federal Government 
would pay interest, since it would in- 
crease the national debt to that amount. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. And after. this year 
there would be deducted expenses not 
only for this year, but also for future 
years. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So there is granted 
a “one-shot bonus”, so to speak. 

Mr. KERR. Those taxpayers would 
receive the benefit of the bonus, because 
it would be built up by anticipating each 
year’s expenses for the following year in 
the current year’s tax return. They 
would never have to pay that tax unless 
Congress does what it is being asked to 
do in the amendment, and repeal the 
“blooper.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What was primarily 
done by section 462 (c) was to allow the 
employer to make double deductions in 
the first year, and then anticipated de- 
ductions in the following years, but the 
benefit would come in the initial year, 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was based on 
the so-called Ruml plan which protected 
taxpayers for a period of time as the tax 
base moved from a past year to a present 
year or current basis for computing and 
paying income taxes quarterly, forgave 
a portion of the tax for the year in which 
the base was shifted. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, those 
who wrote this section—whoever they 
were—and I think it would be very in- 
teresting to find out who they were—in- 
tended to have a double deduction given 
in the initial year; is not that true? 

Mr. KERR. It is absolutely true. . 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. In a moment, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

First, I wish to get into the Recorn at 
this point the definition of the word 
“silly,” because the Secretary of the 
Treasury, so we were told a little while 
ago by the newspaper reports, said that 
the members of the Finance Committee 
who sponsored this substitute provision 
were ridiculous, irresponsible, and silly. 
Mr. President, I find that the word silly“ 
means just what I was afraid it did. 
{Laughter.]. It means “archaic, help- 
less, frail, weak, sickly, rustic, plain, 
weak in intellect, witless.” 

Mr. President, you do not suppose the 
Secretary of the Treasury was referring 
to six Members of the United States 
Senate, do you? [Laughter.] 

I read further from the definition of 
the word Silly“: 

“Lacking in sense, foolish, fatuous, 
proceeding from or characterized by 
weakness of mind or by folly, absurd, 
stupid.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now we know what 
the Secretary of the Treasury thinks of 
us. 


Mr. KERR. Yes, sir. [Laughter. 1 

Mr. President, I wish to ask Senators 
a question. As between, on the one 
hand, the group who are trying to give to 
those in the low-income brackets tax re- 
lief in the pitifully small sum of a 820 
exemption for the head of the house and 
an additional $10 exemption for each 
member of his family, and, on the other 
hand, the group who have given such 
relief to those who say that, unless con- 
ditions change, they are going to have a 
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certain amount of expense next year, 
thus permitting them to make deduc- 
tions this year—in only 1 year—in an 
amount equal to nearly the total amount 
of tax relief we propose to give the others 
in the next 2 years—I wish to ask Sen- 
ators, Which one of those groups, if 
either, could qualify for that designa- 
tion? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield at 
this point? 

Mr. KERR. For a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; for a question, 

Mr. KERR. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wonder whether 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa—since he objects to the language 
of the Secretary of the Treasury; and I 
do not intend to discuss whether perhaps 
more appropriate terms might have been 
used—would settle for the statement of 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Byrp], the Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, namely, that it was 
erroneous and fictitious. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KERR. Are those two alternatives 
the only ones the Senator from Okla- 
homa has? Does he have to settle for 
one of the two? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Since the Senator 
from Oklahoma was complaining about 
some of the adjectives which had been 
used by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
I thought that when the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee— 
who, I think is very restrained in his 
language, and certainly has as good a 
grasp of the fiscal problems of the Gov- 
ernment as has any other Member of the 
Senate—speaks of it as being erroneous 
and fictitious, perhaps the language he 
uses is better than a statement that the 
proposal is silly.“ It is at least subject 
to some criticism by reasonable persons, 
I think. 

Mr. KERR. I wish to say to the great 
Senator from California that if he 
wishes to criticize the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, I shall be glad to 
listen to the Senator from California 
when he does that, as soon as I have 
finished my remarks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield for 
a question? 

Mr. KERR. I ask the Senator from 
Illinois to wait just a minute, please. 

I would not blame the Senator from 
California for it, but I would not give 
him any aid and comfort in it. 

I wish to say Mr. President, that I am 
sure the Senator from California is per- 
fectly capable of doing his own criticiz- 
ing; but I remind him that the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia IMr. 
Byrp] said the $20 tax reduction pro- 
posal was subject to criticism, whereas 
the Secretary of the Treasury said that 
the men who offered it were ridiculous, 
irresponsible, and silly. 

In the first place, I wish to say that 
the Senator from Oklahoma does not 
have to choose between the two; he is 
privileged to decline either the criticism 
of the one or the opprobrium of the 
other. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. If I may turn from 
the badinage across the aisle—a contest 
in which the Senator from Oklahoma 
always wins—to the discussion of sec- 
tion 462, would the Senator from Okla- 
homa be interested in statistics, which 
some of us have gathered, as to the prob- 
able cost of section 462, as written by 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
and his associates? 

Mr. KERR. I would be delighted to 
have that appear in the Recorp at this 
point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If we consider paid 
vacations, we find there are in the 
United States approximately 15 million 
workers who, under union contracts, 
have paid vacations provided for them, 
and therefore those vacations are a 
contractual obligation. I am told that 
the average vacation credit so provided 
is approximately 2 weeks. The aver- 
age weekly wage in the United States 
is approximately $75 a person. So this 
would mean a liability for this year of 
approximately $150 a person, or a total 
of approximately $2.25 billion; and, for 
next year, the same amount. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to ask a 
question to clarify the situation: To 
whom are the exemptions to be given? 
To the corporations or to the workers? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To the corporations, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
The exemptions are not to be given to 
the workers? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Oklahoma well knows, this issue was 
raised in the House of Representatives 
by two very able Democratic Members 
of the House, namely, Representative 
WILBUR D. MILts, of Arkansas, and Rep- 
resentative HERBERT ZELENKO, of New 
York. Representative ZELENKO inquired 
of the Department of Labor as to the 
probable cost of vacation credits. I hold 
in my hand a copy of a letter, which I 
believe to be correct, from the Acting 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, to 
Representative ZELENKO, the third para- 
graph of which reads as follows: 

No precise data exist as to total expendi- 
tures by employers for paid vacations, 


Listen to this, Mr. President: 

Using several different bases of estimation, 
we believe that total vacation payments fell 
in a range of $3,225,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 
in 1954, A 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield at this 
point, so that I may ask a question of 
the Senator from Illinois? s, 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that that may be 
done without causing me to lose the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois whether he is complaining about 
paid vacations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; not at all. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Or does not the 
Senator from Illinois believe that a paid 
vacation is a proper charge against the 
earnings of a corporation? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly it is. 
What I am objecting to is the employer 
being given credit twice for the same 
payment. 

Mr. KERR. During this year, for a 
payment he is not going to make until 
next year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. He 
is given credit this year not only for this 
year’s payment, but for next year’s pay- 
ment, too, and the Government loses 52 
percent of this sum, which it would 
otherwise collect in taxes. On this item 
alone it loses between one and three- 
quarters and two billion dollars. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oklahoma further yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a further 
question. i 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The item to which I 
have referred relates to vacations with 
pay. Let us consider the question of 
employee pension plans. This morning 
the chairman of the board of the Chase 
National Bank, Mr. John J. McCloy, an 
eminent Republican, testified before the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency that in 1954 there was expended 
on pension funds between $1,600,000,000 
and $2 billion. It is my understanding 
that deductions for pension funds also 
come under section 462. So there will 
be a double shot on pension funds, and 
the Government will therefore lose on 
this item alone between $800 million and 
$1 billion more. This, added to the cost 
of vacations with pay, makes a total of 
between two and three-quarters and 
three billion dollars. Then we have 
welfare funds and all the other items. 
So I think the Senator from Oklahoma 
is eminently conservative when he 
speaks of possible losses of $3 billion in 
governmental revenue through section 
462. 

Mr. KERR. In 1 year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In 1 year. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois for this illuminat- 
ing discussion and statement at this 
point in the Recor. It illustrates that 
those who hold themselves out as great 
fiscal authorities have records which 
show—if mistakes in actions and inac- 
curacies in statement can do so—that 
27 15 themselves are guilty of irresponsi- 

ity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. T yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that 
the administration and the Treasury 
Department began to frame the revenue 
bill of 1954 early in 1953, and that in the 
secret places of the Treasury Department 
the bill was drafted and built up over a 
period of a year and a half, and then 
presented, section by section, to the 
House Ways and Means Committee? It 
was not presented as a whole, but sec- 
tion by section, allowing the members 
very little time in which to analyze it. 

Mr. KERR. I must answer the dis- 
tinguished Senator by saying that I am 
not in a position, from firsthand knowl- 
edge, to answer the question as to how it 
was presented to the House Ways and 
Means Committee. The deliberations of 
the Senate Committee on Finance on the 
same bill were lengthy. I was a member 
of the Finance Committee then, as I 
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am now. The deliberations were totally 
inadequate to enable us to gain anything 
like a complete or accurate grasp of the 
situation. The only thing I have seen of 
greater length than that bill, which is in 
common circulation, is either the tele- 
phone directory of New York City or a 
Sears-Roebuck catalog. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. It contains 
984 pages of fine print. In my judg- 
ment, as was said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate last year, it is more of a full-employ- 
ment act for tax attorneys, and a com- 
pilation of special privileges for about 
5 percent of the taxpayers of the coun- 
try, than anything else I can think of. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hold in my hand a 
copy of the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on that tax 
bill. On page B-6 the minority complain 
of the fact that the staffs of the Treas- 
ury Department had spent more than 2 
years preparing recommendations in 
connection with the bill, while in con- 
trast the committee was given only 11⁄2 
months to deal with it. Further inquiry 
develops that the committee was given 
the bill section by section. It was doled 
out to them in installments. The com- 
mittee stated: 

The staffs of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation and the Treasury 
Department together have spent over 2 


years preparing recommendations for this 
bill. 

In contrast, the committee deliberated on 
this bill for only 1½ months. 

We fear that, in the hasty manner in which 
this most complicated legislation has been 
handled, we will have to spend many weeks 
straightening out the law in the future, if 
the bill becomes law. 


And the opposite party was in control 
of the Congress at that time. 

In the short time which we have had 
to review the bill—and we were only given 
a completed committee print a week ago— 
we have found certain changes which are 
being proposed which we question. The fact 
that we have not commented on other 
changes in the bill does not necessarily mean 
that we approve them. 


In other words, the bill was jammed 
through the House Committee on Ways 
and Means under more or less of a gag 
rule, and when it was brought to the 
floor, amendments were not permitted. 
The only thing that was permitted was a 
motion to recommit, 

Mr. KERR. I know that the Senator's 
reading is accurate, and I must say that 
in my judgment the statements referred 
to are fully justified. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oklahoma serves on the Senate Finance 
Committee. When the bill came to the 
Senate, was not the pressure on the 
Senate Finance Committee very heavy? 

Mr. KERR. I must say to my good 
friend that members of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate had some op- 
portunity to examine the bill, discuss it, 
and ask questions about it, but it was 
handled in a very limited time, during 
which it would have been physically and 
mentally impossible to have become 
fully aware of and acquainted with all 
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the provisions of the bill, which is one 
of the reasons why the Senator from 
Oklahoma voted against it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that a 
very public-spirited citizen by the name 
of J. S. Seidman, chairman of the com- 
mittee on federal taxation of the 
American Institute of Accounting, made 
a very reasoned criticism of the bill, and 
called special attention to section 462? I 
read from page 1321 of the Senate hear- 
ings—— 

Mr. KERR. I will say to the Senator 
that the accountants’ organization ad- 
vised the Senate Finance Committee that 
that provision should be carefully looked 
into and examined, and indicated their 
judgment that it would be far more ex- 
pensive than had been indicated by the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oklahoma, as usual, is correct. Will the 
Senator permit me to read a passage 
from the hearings? 

Mr. KERR. I shall be glad to have 
the Senator do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The witness stated 
as follows, with respect to section 462: 

The definition of estimated expenses 
should be narrowed to permit the deduction 


of only those expenses related to the current 
year and prior years— 


Not future years— 
subsequent to election. Otherwise, as the 
provision now stands, it would seem that 


interest for all years to maturity would be 
currently deductible. 


He then goes on to criticize other sec- 
tions, and comments as follows: 

To avoid the impact on the revenues in 
the transitional year where there will be a 
deduction both for the actual expenses and 
the estimated expenses, and in order to 
avoid undue distortion of income, the addi- 
tion to the reserve should be spread as a 
deduction over the transitional year and the 
2 succeeding years. 


In other words, he proposed to ease 
the blow by spreading the added deduc- 
tion over 3 years, instead of concentrat- 
ing it all at once. 

Did the Secretary of the Treasury pay 
any attention to the warning thus given 
to him? 

Mr. KERR. I do not know whether 
he called the accountants irresponsible. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Secretary is now saying that this 
so-called inadvertence was not revealed 
in the hearings? I ask that question 
because I hold in my hand a transcript 
of the television program Face the Na- 
tion, of last Sunday on the CBS network, 
in which the Honorable George M. 
Humphrey appeared. He was asked this 
question by Mr. John J. Madigan, of 
Newsweek: 

Was there any explanation of why it was 
not discovered during the testimony before 


congressional committees at the time it went 
into—— 


Secretary Humphrey. No. 


I am sure the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury spoke in good faith. However, the 
record clearly shows that it was pointed 
out by the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and that the institute recom- 
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mended different treatment for this 
item. Therefore, was not the Secretary 
of the Treasury somewhat irresponsible 
in this case in not taking into account 
the enormous losses of income? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I do not 
know that I would describe the Secre- 
tary’s actions as being irresponsible, so 
much as bullheaded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator would admit, would he not, that 
it was either an irresponsible answer, 
or a political answer, or a silly answer? 

Mr. KERR. Or worse; yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. ! 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is true, is it not, 
that in recent days the Secretary of the 
Treasury has admitted that it was an 
error? 

Mr. KERR. He not only has admitted 
it was an error but he actually thinks it 
ought to be corrected. The group of 
members of the Committee on Finance 
who have submitted their minority 
views, with the aid of the distinguished 
Senator from Ilinois and, I hope, all the 
other Members of the Senate, will correct 
it for him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KERR. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
Secretary of the Treasury admitted that 
it was an inadvertence only after Repre- 
sentative Mitts had raised the question 
in a meeting of the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House on February 21 
and had asked a question about it, and 
after Representative ZELENKO, of New 
York, had made a slashing speech on the 
floor of the House when the tax bill was 
under consideration? 

Mr. KERR. And also after both ac- 
tions had been widely publicized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore it was due 
to action on the part of Democratic 
Members of both the House and the Sen- 
ate that this great loss of revenue has 
been called to the attention of the gen- 
eral public. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. And it has resulted in 
either inspiring or provoking the sug- 
gested action by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. s 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Oklahoma permit the 
Senator from Illinois to insert in the 
Recorp at this point a list of deductions 
which a number of great American 
corporations will make for this year and 
the coming year in their tax figures? 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator mean 
with reference to the Humphrey 
“blooper”? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. With reference to 
the so-called Humphrey “blooper”; yes. 

Mr. KERR. I should be delighted to 
have the Senator do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to read 
the names of some of the corporations, 
and insert more later. 

Mr. KERR. I am delighted to have 
the Senator do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hold in my hand a 
photostatic copy of page 39 of the Wash- 
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ington Post and Times Herald of Janu- 
ary 28, 1955, which reads: 

Capital Transit Co. doesn't owe Uncle Sam 
any income tax for 1954, according to the 
company’s preliminary report filed with the 
District Public Utilities Commission. 

The windfall, a CTC spokesman ex- 
plained, is due to section 462 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. This new clause, he said, 
permits a company to create reserves for 
estimated expenses related to 1954. 


Of course, also for 1955. 

I have collected figures from a number 
of corporations which show, for example, 
that the Union Carbide & Chemical Co. 
will benefit to the extent of about $3,500,- 
000; Allied Chemical, about $3 million; 
and General Baking, about $497,000. 
For other firms I have figures showing 
their actual tax reductions. These are: 
Montana Power Co., $64,580; Continen- 
tal Baking, $616,000; Connecticut Light 
& Power, $273,000; Mohawk-Carpet Mills, 
approximately $300,000—includes de- 
preciation of additions to capital assets 
on a liberalized basis; Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric, $227,000; Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., $1,350,000. These are merely a 
few corporations from which I have been 
able to get annual statements in the past 
24 hours. 

Mr. KERR. A few of the smaller cor- 
porations, I assume. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are not giant 
corporations. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Illinois for his remarks. 

I wish to examine another aspect of the 
fiscal thinking and recommendation of 
the present administration with which I 
came in contact this morning. I heard 
the Secretary of Commerce before the 
Public Works Committee discuss the pro- 
posed Eisenhower road program, as pro- 
vided in S. 1160, which is now before the 
Public Works Committee. 

Under that bill the United States Gov- 
ernment would organize a financial cor- 
poration with authority to issue from $20 
billion to $25 billion worth of bonds, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the 
request of the officers of that corpora- 
tion, would advance to it out of the 
Treasury of the United States up to $5 
billion of Government funds. Further- 
more, the bill would appropriate ad in- 
finitum all the revenue derived by the 
Government from the present excise tax 
of 2 cents a gallon on gasoline and other 
motor fuels, which would provide ap- 
proximately $650 million a year. 

The Secretary of Commerce said the 
appropriation would provide sufficient 
revenue to fortify and justify a bond 
issue of up to $25 billion, pay the interest 
on it and retire it in full in a period esti- 
mated at not to exceed 30 years. 

He was asked if such an operation 
would involve the full faith and credit of 
the United States Government, and he 
said, Not at all.” 

He was asked if the operation would 
be a direct obligation of the United 
R ag Government, and he said, “Not at 

He was asked if such. an operation 
would indirectly involve the full faith 
and credit of the United States Govern- 
ment, and he said, “Not at all, Who over 
heard of such a silly idea?” 
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He was asked if the operation would 
indirectly involve an obligation of the 
United States Government, and he said, 
“Not at all.” 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has had quite a good 
deal to say about the fiscal responsibility 
of that proposal. I wish to say that 
what he has said about it is far more 
accurate and justified with reference to 
an act constituting fiscal irresponsibility 
than the suggestion of the minority of 
the committee is in accord with the ac- 
eusations of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. ‘The action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives does not justify the accusation 
by the President of the United States of 
being fiscally irresponsible. 

Mr. President, I wish to ask Senators 
this question: As between the Secretary 
of the Treasury having a directive from 
the Congress of the United States to loan 
corporations $5 billion of Government 
money without collateral, without a due 
date for its repayment, without interest, 
and a proposal to provide less than a 
billion dollars a year in tax relief to the 
low-income groups in our country, which 
one is consistent with a high regard for 
fiscal responsibility? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wonder if the 
Senator from Oklahoma took note of a 
certain provision of the bill concerning 
which the Secretary of Commerce testi- 
fied this morning, and of which I have 
now learned for the first time. I refer 
to the provision which sets up a board 
of directors for the corporation and en- 
ables it to issue bonds against the United 
States for which a permanent appropri- 
ation has been made. Did the Senator 
see that provision? 

Mr. KERR. I saw it. I should be 
glad to have the Senator say what he 
wishes to say about it. 

Mr. MAHONEY. Did the Senator 
take note of the fact that this provision 
of the administration bill creates a board 
of directors of 5 persons; that it provides 
that 3 shall be selected without regard 
to political affiliation, from the general 
public; that one of them shall be the 
managing director of the corporation, 
on full salary and at full time; that the 
other two chosen to represent the public 
shall serve when they are called, at $100 
a day, and they shall be called not less 
than twice a year; and that the other 
two directors are the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Secretary of the Treasury. 
So the provision clearly places in the 
hands of the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
full-time director employed at a large 
salary to represent the public, the han- 
dling of the entire bonding of this pro- 
posed road system. 

I think it is the zenith of fiscal irre- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming for his observa- 
tion, for this reason, Mr. President: We 
have an administration whose spokes- 
men are branding the Democratic lead- 
ership of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives as being fiscally irre- 
sponsible for trying to provide tax relief 
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to the many instead of to the few. That 
is said to be irresponsible, ridiculous, and 
silly. Then the representatives of the 
same administration tell the Congress 
that the Treasury is to put up $5 billion 
of Government money, and that it is not 
a direct obligation of the Government 
and not a part of the national debt, and 
that Congress will be called upon to pass 
laws making appropriations of public 
funds from now until the bonds are paid, 
or throughout all eternity, without the 
bonds being a direct or an indirect obli- 
gation of the Federal Government, or 
without in anywise involving the full 
faith and credit of the Government. Yet 
those in the administration who advance 
this proposal are holding themselves out 
as the apostles, advocates, and examples 
of fiscal responsibility. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I wish to 
concur in what the Senator from Okla- 
homa says with respect to the proposed 
road plan and I should like to go a step 
further and say that if this road plan 
should be adopted, it would destroy hon- 
est bookkeeping, because we would have 
two sets of books. In one set the Gov- 
ernment would conceal from the people 
a bona fide debt, for it must be a bona 
fide debt, if the bonds are sold. 

Mr. KERR. If it is not a bona fide 
debt of the Government, the corporation 
could sell no bonds, or they would be 
perpetrating a fraud. 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct: Has the 
Senator noted that the bill provides for 
selling these bonds to trust funds of the 
United States? 

Mr. KERR. Yes; to any bank of the 
United States or any trust fund operated 
by any bank. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is familiar 
with the Social Security trust fund, for 
instance, in which are deposited the 
Savings of those who contribute to their 
old-age retirement. 

What does the Senator think of a bill 
which in one section declares these high- 
way bonds would not be a debt of the 
Federal Government, and in another sec- 
tion provides that the officials of the 
Federal Government can sell the bonds 
to Federal trust funds for which they 
are guardians? What does the Senator 
think of that? 

Mr. KERR. I thank the great Sena- 
tor from Virginia for referring to that 
fact, because it shows to what length 
representatives of this administration 
will go in sponsoring a program which 
they favor, as contrasted with the length 
to which they will go to hold up to 
scorn and ridicule those who advocate 
a measure with which they disagree. 
There can be no question in the minds 
of fair and reasonable people—and the 
American people are fair, reasonable, 
alert, and intelligent—that the public 
will become aware of the hypocrisy of 
the representatives of an administration 
who say we can use $25 billion worth of 
funds of the Federal Treasury and make 
the bonds representing that amount 
available for investment, but the bonds 
are no part of the national debt, al- 
though they involve the faith and credit 
of the Federal Government. Sponsors of 
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this proposal say it is a measure of high 
fiscal integrity and virtue. Why, Mr. 
President? Because the bonds carry a 
higher rate of interest than would other- 
wise be available to private investment 
firms in this country. 

Mr. President, what is the proposal of 
the minority members of the Finance 
Committee? They give the Congress of 
the United States a clear choice. We 
can do one of two things: We can pro- 
vide less than a billion dollars a year 
tax relief to the low-income taxpayers, 
or we can leave in the law tax relief in 
excess of a billion dollars to those who 
are the most favored and best situated 
among our taxpayers. We can provide 
less than a billion dollars a year tax 
relief to seventy-odd million taxpayers, 
or we can continue as is now provided 
by the Revenue Act of 1954 in excess of 
a billion and a quarter dollars a year tax 
relief to less than 5 percent of the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wanted to ask 
the Senator a question having to do with 
the point which he and the Senator 
from Virginia were discussing, namely, 
the investment in trust funds. 

The distinguished and able Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. FREAR] asked me a 
moment ago if it was my opinion that 
under a law which declared that the 
bonds were not a direct obligation of the 
Government, it would be possible to sell 
them to any bank or institutional in- 
vestor. 

I answered him by saying that the 
question overlooked the fact that such 
investment is permitted in the trust 
funds. This means that all the money 
which the small people of the United 
States may invest in postal savings, all 
the money which the employees of the 
United States Government may contrib- 

ute to their retirement fund, and all the 
money which may be paid by workers 
throughout the country toward social se- 
curity—all that money, under the pro- 
visions of the bill, may be diverted from 
the purposes for which it was intended, 
and invested in bonds which the bill 
says would not be a direct obligation of 
the United States. 

In all my experience, it is the most 
fantastic proposal I have ever encoun- 
tered as coming from the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. KERR. Would the Senator say 
it might even be a little bit silly? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do not like to 
apply adjectives. 

Mr. KERR. I did not refer the word 
to those who advocated the proposal; 
I meant the proposal itself. Would the 
Senator from Wyoming say that the pro- 
posal is a little bit silly? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I should say the 
proposal is completely silly. It is more 
than that. I think it is a proposal which, 
in the language used in the bill, covers 
up the purpose that is sought to be ac- 
complished. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. President, so long as the money 
spent or the interest involved is with 
reference to those in the low-income 
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groups—yes, the widows and the or- 
phans—either doing them justice or safe- 
guarding their assets, it is a matter of 
little note; and regardless of what may 
be done with it, no criticism can attach. 
But, Mr. President, we must not touch 
the precious few who constitute less than 
5 percent of the people of the country, 
and for whose benefit those provisions of 
the act of 1954 were exclusively written 
upon the statute books of the Nation. 

The choice is this: The proposal of 
the minority would bring in, during the 
next 2 fiscal years, a minimum of $6,- 
155,000,000 in revenue not now provided 
for, and not provided for in the bill. 

Of that amount there would be ex- 
pended in the next 2 fiscal years a total 
of $1,261,000,000 in the form of tax re- 
lief to the income-earners receiving an 
average of less than $5,000 a year. This 
would leave in the United States Treas- 
ury a net of $4,894,000,000 minimum in 
the next 2 fiscal years, over and above 
the amount which the Treasury will re- 
ceive either under existing law or under 
2255 provisions of the proposed substi- 

ute. 

Or, if the proposal of the minority 
group be rejected, the result will be a 
continuation of in excess of $350 million 
a year tax bonus, exemption, and benefit 
to less than 5 percent of the people who 
receive the dividend income of the Na- 
tion. It will continue in excess of $1 
billion a year tax bonus, tax permium, 
and tax benefit to those taking advan- 
tage of the accelerated depreciation fea- 
ture of the act of 1954. It should also 
be noted that under the provisions of 
the substitute, individual and corporate 
rates will be extended until the end of 
fiscal 1957 or into the middle of 1957, so 
as to correct the so-called Humphrey 
“blooper.” 

In my judgment, the adoption of the 
substitute would recognize our responsi- 
bility to do equity and justice as between 
all the taxpayers of the Nation. 

In his testimony on the bill, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury made the statement, 
“We reduced taxes last year $7,400,000,- 
000,” when the fact is that $3 billion of 
the reduction to individual taxpayers was 
the result of the Democratic tax bill of 
1950 or 1951; $2 billion of the reduction 
was the result of the expiration of the 
excess profits tax, originally provided for 
in a Democratic bill, and then extended 
and terminated by the Revenue Act of 
1953; $1 billion was the result of a re- 
duction in excise taxes, brought about 
last year, which the Secretary of the 
Treasury admitted was over his objec- 
tion and over the objection of the admin- 
istration. The Secretary said $1,400,- 
000,000 in relief was provided by the 
Revenue Act of 1954, for which he took 
responsibility, and with reference to 
which I was glad to have him take re- 
sponsibility. 

But I reminded him, and I now remind 
the Senate, that the $7,400,000,000 tax 
relief granted by all these reductions is 
of less benefit to the families earning 
less than $5,000 a year than would be the 
substitute suggested and sponsored now 
by the minority of the members of the 
Committee on Finance. 

The substitute to which I now refer, 
and the adoption of which I favor and 
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urge, in providing an exemption of less 
than $1 billion a year—$20 to each tax- 
payer, other than his spouse, and an 
additional $10 credit for each dependent 
of the taxpayers generally, who do not 
have the benefit of the split income 
feature, thus holding the reduction, on 
the average, to those earning less than 

$5,000 annual income—will furnish a 

greater degree of tax relief to those who 

need it most than will the total amount 
of $7,400,000,000 in reductions which 
went into effect last year. 

Mr. President, the choice is simple, 
plain, and clear. In voting upon the 
substitute proposal, we shall vote either 
to give relief in a limited manner and 
degree to those who need it most, or to 
keep giving relief to those who need it 
least. 

By voting for the proposed substitute, 
we shall provide a minimum of an addi- 
tional $4.5 billion in revenue during the 
next 2 fiscal years, which, if the esti- 
mates of the Treasury are correct, will 
come very close to balancing the budget 
in fiscal 1957. By voting against the 
substitute, we shall leave tax relief to be 
looked at, and either to be provided or 
ignored in the election year of 1956. 

Therefore, I urge the favorable con- 
sideration and acceptance by the Senate 
of the substitute proposal. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
the interest of accuracy, I think it would 
be well to place into the Recorp at this 
point a statement which Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey made before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House at 10 o’clock this morning, when 
testifying on the bills before that com- 
mittee; H. R. 4725, which was intro- 
duced by Mr. Cooper, the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee; an 
identical bill, H. R. 4726, which was in- 
troduced by Mr. REED, of New York, the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee; together with copies of two let- 
ters which the Secretary of the Treasury 
addressed to Mr. Cooper, the chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, dealing with this subject, and sug- 
gesting proposed legislation in regard 
to it. 

I ask unanimous consent that those 
documents be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ‘TREASURY SECRETARY 
HUMPHREY BEFORE WAYS AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE, MARCH 10, 1955 
Mr. Chairman, I am here today to urge 

prompt action, as I did in my letter to the 

chairman on Monday of this week, to repeal 
sections 452 and 462 of the Internal Reyenue 

Code of 1954. 

The original objectives of these two sec- 
tions which cover prepaid income and re- 
serves for estimated expenses was simply to 
conform tax accounting with business ac- 
counting. It was never intended that these 
provisions would result in any substantial 
loss of revenue or result in windfalls to tax- 
payers. A review of the consideration of this 
subject by this committee will confirm the 
impression held at the time by lawyers, ac- 
countants, and businessmen, that the basic 
motive for these provisions was simplifica- 
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tion of tax accounting procedures, and not 
radical tax reductions. 

This tax law became effective on August 16, 
1954. During the fall, as the knowledge of 
its provisions increased, there began to be 
rumors that these particular provisions 
might not work as originally intended. Be- 
fore the end of the year, studies by the Treas- 
ury staff, working with the staff of your com- 
mittee, were undertaken to see if the threat- 
ened situation could properly and effectively 
be cured by regulation. Proposed regula- 
tions were issued on January 22. However, 
until the time came when these provisions 
began to be put into actual practice by tax- 
payers preparing their income tax returns 
and the 30 days expired for protests against 
the proposed regulations, there was not much 
reliable information available. 

It then developed that there is a sharp 
difference of opinion between taxpayers and 
the Government as to the scope of these sec- 
tions. The tentative regulations issued by 
the Treasury on January 22, in order to carry 
out the provisions of the law, have come 
under strong attack as being too restrictive 
in Umiting the intended application of the 
sections. Taxpayers have already served 
notice that they intend to litigate this re- 
striction. Should they be successful in the 
courts, the revenue loss under the law might 
be far in excess of anything contemplated 
by the Congress. As soon as the checks 
were sufficiently conclusive to satisfy the 
staff that the original objective might not 
be carried out and that the situation could 
not be adequately corrected by regulation, 
they reported their findings and we promptly 
made this move to call the matter to the 
attention of the Congress. 

The original estimate for several so-called 
bookkeeping items, of which sections 452 and 
462 were the principal revenue items, was 
$47 million. The limited check that we have 
made around the country indicates that the 
loss would be substantially greater than the 
original estimates. How much greater it 
might be we cannot now say because we 
simply do not have the information as to 
what the bulk of taxpayers concerned might 
claim should these provisions remain in the 
law, and with the litigation that would surely 
be involved in many cases should the pro- 
visions remain, we might not have final fig- 
ures on the loss for years to come. 

Repeal of these two provisions will rein- 
state the legal rights of everyone just as 
they were under the old law prior to last 
August and protect the Government from 
revenue loss which was never intended by 
the Congress. 

I wish to emphasize that there is almost 
no new money over our original estimates 
which will be added to the Treasury by re- 
peal of these two provisions. This action 
simply avoids unplanned loss of revenue. 

The objective of trying to conform tax 
accounting with business accounting is stilt 
a sound one. In trying to do this, however, 
a serious mistake was made in not sufficiently 
limiting the application of the provisions 
and restricting the revenue impact of the 
changes as enacted. That is why repeal is 
required rather than amendment, so as to be 
sure that in any new approach to the original 
objective the revenue is adequately pro- 
tected. 

As we have previously testified and said 
many times, in a revision of tax laws in- 
volving 875 pages of printed matter covering 
all of the law with respect to Federal tax- 
ation, it is mevitable that some errors 
should creep in. These can all only be de- 
veloped by experience in actual practice and 
we have repeatedly said that as soon as any 
discrepancy between the original congres- 
sional intent and actual operation of the law 
became apparent we would call it to the 
attention of the Congress for corrective ac- 
tion. This is such a case. 
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H. R. 4725 


A bill to repeal sections 452 and 462 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 


Be it enacted, etc.— 


Section 1. Repeal of sections 452 and 462. 

(a) Prepaid income: Section 452 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is hereby 
repealed. 

(b) Reserves for estimated expenses, etc.: 
Section 462 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is hereby repealed. 

Sec..2. Technical amendments. 

The following provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 are hereby amended 
as follows: 

(1) Subsection (c) of section 381 is 
amended by striking out paragraph (7) (re- 
lating to carryover of prepaid income in 
certain corporate acquisitions). 

(2) The table of sections for subpart B of 
part II of subchapter E of chapter 1 (relat- 
ing to taxable year for which items of gross 
income included) is amended by striking 
out— 


“Sec. 452. Prepaid income.” 

(3) The table of sections for subpart C of 
such part II (relating to taxable year for 
which deductions are taken) is amended by 
striking out— 

“Sec. 462. Reserves for estimated ex- 
penses, etc.” 

Sec. 3. Effective date. 

The amendments made by this act shall 
apply with respect to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1953, and ending 
after August 16, 1954, 


H. R. 4726 


A bill to repeal sections 452 and 462 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 


Be it enacted, ete.— 


SECTION 1. Repeal of sections 452 and 462. 

(a) Prepaid income: Section 452 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is hereby 
repealed. 

(b) Reserves for estimated expenses, etc.: 
Section 462 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. Technical amendments. 

The following provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 are hereby amended 
as follows: 

(1) Subsection (c) of section 381 Is 
amended by striking out paragraph (7) (re- 
lating to carryover of prepaid income in cer- 
tain corporate acquisitions). 

(2) The table of sections for subpart B of 
part II of subchapter E of chapter 1 (relat- 
ing to taxable year for which items of gross 
income included) is amended by striking 
out 
“Sec. 452. Prepaid income.” 

(3) The table of sections for subpart C of 
such part II (relating to taxable year for 
which deductions are taken) is amended by 
striking out— 

“Sec. 462. Reserves for estimated expenses, 
etc.” 


Sec. 3. Effective date. 

The amendments made by this act shall 
apply with respect to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1953, and ending after 
August 16, 1954. 

Manch 3, 1955. 
Hon. JERE COOPER, 

Chairman, House Ways and Means 
Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing you with 
respect to reserves for estimated expenses 
under the provisions of the new tax code. 
The Treasury staff in collaboration with the 
staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation has been investigating for 
several months this subject and several 
others which may need congressional cor- 
rection. 
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We will submit to your committee a full 
list of these provisions, together with our 
suggestions, in the near future. This will 
include our report and recommendations 
concerning reserves for estimated expenses. 

Although the studies made thus far are 
not finished, it seems clear that some of the 
reports on the revenue law involved are 
grossly exaggerated. 

We will urge your committee to take 
prompt remedial action. 

Sincerely, 
G. M. HUMPRHEY. 
Marcu 7, 1955. 
Hon. JERE COOPER, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means 
Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This supplements 
my letter of March 3 concerning the opera- 
tian of the two new accounting provisions 
covering deferred income and reserves for 
estimated expenses (sections 452 and 462 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). Our 
studies now have proceeded far enough to 
indicate clearly that many taxpayers are 
planning to use these provisions to defer in- 
come and create deductions in excess of any 
contemplated at the time they were pro- 
posed. 

The objective of these sections was simply 
to conform tax bookkeeping with business 
bookkeeping. They never were intended to 
cover innumerable items some taxpayers ap- 
parently intend to claim. If permitted to 
remain in the law, they will cause a greater 
loss in revenue than estimated and cause 
considerable litigation. We are unable to 
adequately correct this by regulation. Ac- 
cordingly, I recommend that the two provi- 
sions cited above immediately be repealed 
retroactively to their original effective dates. 

Our report and recommendations on var- 
ious other technical corrections in the 1954 
code will be ready soon, 

Sincerely, 
G. M. HUMPHREY, 


Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the 
Recor, at the point where I placed other 
material in the Recorp including a state- 
ment by the Secretary of the Treasury 
before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, information which has been 
extracted from the unedited record of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
in which the following colloquy took 
place, wherein the word “silly” was used. 

I think it important that the connota- 
tion be made clear, because I do not 
believe the statement connotes what it 
was earlier interpreted to mean. I read 
from the statement by Secretary 
Humphrey, in part, as follows: 

Now, there is no gain in any of the fiscal 
years involved except the fiscal years as they 
come by the extension of these other taxes. 
So there is no gain by the extension of 
excise taxes or corporate taxes in years that 
we are discussing. Those are for future 
years, and it is just as silly to say that that 
is a saving of tax or an increase of tax to 
the Treasury as it would be to say that we 
are going to add $60 billion a year with the 
other taxes in those same years. 


When that is made clear, it can be 
seen that some misinterpretations were 
placed on the Secretary’s remarks. He 
was not referring to individual Senators, 
but to a claim that merely extending 
excise taxes an additional year beyond 
what they are proposed to be extended 
in the bill would provide a gain in 
revenue at this time which would affect 
the balancing of the budget. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS FroM TESTIMONY BY SECRETARY 
HUMPHREY BEFORE WAYS AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE, MARCH 10, 1955 
Secretary HUMPHREY. I will be very glad to 

comment. In the first place, as I said in my 

statement, this bill will not make any money 
to speak of. We estimated a total loss of $50 
million for this and other items. Some one 

of those items was dropped out and the 50 

revised to 47, so that this and the other items 

together, we estimated, would be $50 million. 

Now, if this is repealed, some part of that 

$47 million will not be spent. That is, it will 

be saved. But that is all that is involved in 
this bill. There is no billion dollars or any 
other amount that will be saved to the Treas- 
ury, that will be added to the Treasury's re- 
ceipts, over and above estimates, because of 

this bill. All we will do will be to save a 

possible loss under Treasury estimates. 

Now, there is no gain in any of the fiscal 
years inyolved except the fiscal years as they 
come by the extension of these other taxes. 
So there is no gain by the extension of the 
excise taxes or corporate taxes in years that 
we are discussing. Those are for future years, 
and it is just as silly to say that that is a sav- 
ing of tax or an increase of tax to the Treas- 
ury as it would be to say that we are going 
to add $60 billion a year with the other taxes 
in those same years. 

Mr. MI Ls. It would add to the revenues 
for the fiscal year 1956. 

Secretary HUMPHREY, There will be $60 bil- 
lion of other revenues. And to say that you 
are going to have $60 billion added is just 
as silly as anything I can think of, and it is 
perfectly misleading. 

Now, as to the extension of taxes into fu- 
ture years, that is just silly to say that adds 
to the Treasury's return. 

Now, as to the two items that he suggests 
be withdrawn, be canceled, one is the divi- 
dend credit, which is 180 to 360, and the other 
is the depreciation item, which is somewhere 
from 300 to 900, depending upon the quarters 
you are talking about, as he gives the figures; 
and I am not sure those are the correct fig- 
ures and we haven't checked them, but they 
are good enough to talk about. 

If you will go back, Mr. MI Ls, just about 
1 year, you will recall that the prophets of 
doom and gloom were sending this country 
to the dogs—that we were heading straight 
for the dogs if various things weren’t done. 
A lot of very unsound, in our opinion, pro- 
posals were made which were discarded. In 
lieu of those unsound things that were sug- 
gested to pull us out of the doom and gloom 
that was threatened, we did several things— 
this administration did several things—one 
of which was to pass this tax law which 
contained these two provisions. 

Now, then, the things which were done, 
including these two provisions, have reversed 
this field and, instead of being headed for 
doom and gloom today, we are headed for 
and are in better times, and I think there 
is nobody anywhere who will deny that. If 
the prophets of doom and gloom of a year 
ago now want to start out repealing the 
things that reversed the field and send us 
back into doom and gloom, they ought to 
adopt this kind of proposal. 

This proposal is just as irresponsible, Just 
as political, and just as bad from every point 
of view as the original proposal, with the 
added amount of repealing the things that 
have been helpful in reversing the field from 
doom and gloom to better times—to making 
jobs instead of losing jobs. 

Mr, Mitts. Mr. Secretary, do I understand, 
then, from what you say, that we should do 
nothing about the provisions of H. R. 8300 
that are correctly drawn to carry out the 
principles which were agreed upon for in- 
clusion in the bill because of the possibility 
that, if we do upset any of those provisions, 
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we may reverse the upswing in business ac- 
tivity and bring about depression or a down- 
turn in business activity? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I said last year— 
and I told you and I told everybody—that, 
in my opinion, those were two important 
provisions to help strengthen the economy— 
to make jobs. The jobs are being made. 
Those provisions were enacted and the jobs 
are being made and I think they are con- 
tributing to it. I think it would be a great 
mistake to repeal them. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think those who are interested in the 
facts rather than in the politics of the 
situation will see that the Secretary of 
the Treasury has given a very forthright 
statement of the background of the tax 
provision, the repeal of which he has 
recommended, and has pointed out in 
his statement that the matter had been 
called to the Department’s attention. 

The provision under discussion went 
into effect only in August of last year. 
As soon as the Treasury began to check 
it and learned that there had been some 
difference of opinion, apparently, be- 
tween the taxpayers and the Treasury 
Department as to the effect of the pro- 
vision, the Treasury's experts were put 
to work on it. The Secretary has very 
promptly called the matter to the atten- 
tion of Congress and has recommended 
definite action. 

I do not think any fairminded Amer- 
ican will contend that every piece of 
legislation enacted by this Congress or 
by any prior Congress is perfect in every 
detail. We are constantly passing bills 
to amend acts of previous sessions of 
Congress. I think at least fairminded 
Americans will recognize that when an 
error is discovered, due credit should be 
given to members of the minority party, 
who also called the matter to the atten- 
tion of their respective Houses of Con- 
gress, and should likewise be given to 
the. Treasury Department, which itself 
was working on this problem, and which 
promptly recommended corrective ac- 
tion. 

It has not always been true that cor- 
rective action was taken in past admin- 
istrations when errors were called to 
their attention. I well recall in the 
Alger Hiss case that for 5 years the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government had 
knowledge of his subversive activities 
and his membership in an espionage 
ring, and yet he was kept in positions 
of the highest responsibility in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for a period 
of several years thereafter. 

I only wish that those mistakes had 
been corrected as promptly as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has corrected 
what appears to be an honest mistake 
in the application of the particular sec- 
tion of the law which has been men- 
tioned. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia has stated that the administra- 
tion was moving to correct the error, and 
he was giving due credit to the minority 
party for having discovered the error. 
Will the Senator tell me to which party 
he was referring? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If I said minority 
party, I misspoke. I meant to say that 
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due credit should be given to the Demo- 
cratic Party. If I said minority party, 
I meant to say Democratic Party. 

Mr. KERR. I desired to understand 
correctly what the Senator said, lest his 
remarks go into the Recorp uncorrected 
and the Senator be subjected to charges 
of irresponsibility. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I was so used to re- 
ferring to the Democratic Party last 
year as the minority party that I mis- 
spoke. I wish the Recorp to be cor- 
rected. I certainly wanted it to be clear 
that it was members of the Democratic 
Party in the House and in this body who 
called the matter to the attention of their 
respective Houses. I think the Secre- 
tary’s statement and my statement made 
it clear that the Treasury Department 
was prompt in its action. 

Mr. KERR. In spite of the fact that 
only last Sunday the Secretary of the 
Treasury made a different statement? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California permit me 
a word? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In view of the state- 
ment of the Senator from California, in 
which, if I heard it correctly, he said 
that the mistake had first been discov- 
ered by the Treasury, and only subse- 
quently by members of the Democratic 
Party, I should like to read a statement 
by Chairman Jere Cooper, of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, which he 
issued on the 8th of March. We all know 
of Representative Cooper, of his long 
experience, high standards, and per- 
sonal honor. I should like to read the 
statement of Representative COOPER on 
this point: 

For some time some of us on the commit- 
tee have been concerned about the operation 
of these provisions and the resulting loss of 
revenue, due to the fact that these provi- 
sions were rumored to be creating windfalls 
for affected taxpayers. During the appear- 
ance of the Secretary of the Treasury before 
our committee on February 21, 1955, when we 
were considering the extension of the present 
corporate and certain existing excise-tax 
rates, Mr. Mis (Democrat, of Arkansas) 
asked the Secretary about section 462, and 
in particular whether or not it was true 
that there might be a considerable loss of 
revenue involved in this provision. 


I ask Senators to take note of the fol- 
lowing statement by Mr. COOPER: 

The Secretary replied that the estimate for 
the revenue loss for all the accounting pro- 
vision changes, including section 462, was 
still $47 million, as originally estimated, and 
that he was not aware of the fact that there 
were reputed to be windfalls under this pro- 
vision for taxpayers. Mr. Mills then asked 
the Secretary to investigate the rumored 
windfalls and report to the committee im- 
or apa if he discovered that they might 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not think 
there is any inconsistency. The Treas- 
ury Department is a large Department 
of the Government. The Internal Rev- 
enue Service is one agency under the 
Treasury Department. I know both of 
the men whose names have been men- 
tioned are honorable men. Mr. COOPER 
has a distinguished record in the House, 
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and is the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and I would take his 
statement at full and face value. 

I also believe it is equally correct to 
take at face value the Secretary’s state- 
ment that within the Treasury they also 
had been concerned by some of the de- 
velopments; that they were having 
checks made to see whether the rumors 
were correct, as to whether deductions 
beyond what the Treasury had in mind 
were being taken, and that the informa- 
tion was being gathered by whatever 
branch of the Treasury Department 
would normally carry that work on. 

I merely make that statement in the 
interest of achieving the objective which 
I am sure the committee wants to 
achieve, namely, that people will pay 
their fair share of the tax burden, and 
that undue benefits will not inadvert- 
ently be given to any taxpayer through 
a loophole in the law. All I am saying 
is that the administration, I think in a 
responsibile manner, has, by addressing 
a letter to Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, which 
handles tax legislation in the House, 
with a copy of the letter being sent to 
the Speaker of the House, and with the 
introduction of a bill which would re- 
peal the particular section in question, 
to which perfectly valid criticism has 
been made, has proceeded promptly, and 
has proceeded in the proper way, to clear 
this matter up. 

I only repeat that I think if all the 
mistakes which have been made in 
either Democratic or Republican admin- 
istrations, many of them perhaps in- 
advertent mistakes, were cleared up as 
promptly, we would not have before us 
some of the problems which exist today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to point out to my good 
friend, the Senator from California, that 
the investigation by the Secretary of 
the Treasury seems to have followed, not 
preceded, the charge made by Repre- 
sentative MILLS, of Arkansas, and Rep- 
sentative ZELENKO, of New York, that it 
was they who prodded the Treasury into 
action; and the record also shows that 
at the time when this point was raised, 
the Secretary of the Treasury said he 
knew of no windfall, and that he stood 
on his testimony of the preceding year. 

I wish to say that when Mr. Humphrey 
was confronted with the facts showing 
that this was about as gross a “blooper” 
as ever had been perpetrated in a tax 
bill, with a consequent loss of billions 
of dollars of revenue, he admitted it. 
I am glad the admission was made, and 
I wish to give him credit for making it. 
But; on the other hand, I desire to point 
out that a great deal of the damage 
has already been done. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield further 
to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from Illinois wishes to state the 
facts. Let me say I have been in- 
formed—and I believe the information 
to be correct, although I may be mis- 
taken—that if the bills introduced in 
the House of Representatives are passed, 
there will be no loss in revenue. As a 
matter of fact, in any event we would 
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not gain any revenue. What damage 
would be done would be in respect to 
the estimated revenue in the budget; 
there would be a reduction of that. But 
the closing of the so-called loophole— 
which of course should be done, and as 
to which there is no disagreement, so 
far as I can observe, as between the ad- 
ministration and those on the other side 
of the aisle—will not result in giving 
additional revenue over what was had 
theretofore. It will merely prevent the 
loss of that estimated revenue. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
are two issues here. One is as to how 
far back the change in the law may be 
made retroactive. It is my estimation 
that in this instance probably the re- 
pealer can date back until only about 
March 9, and therefore we shall lose a 
certain amount of revenue for the first 
10 weeks of the year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For the information 
of the Senator, the bill to correct this 
loophole, which has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives and which 
has been recommended by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, was introduced by both 
Representative REED, the ranking minor- 
ity Member, and Representative COOPER, 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. This bill makes the effec- 
tive date of this correction applicable to 
all taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1953; and it has been ruled that 
such retroactive features would be legal. 

Furthermore, I do not believe that any 
Member of Congress has expressed any 
opposition to the making of such a cor- 
rection; therefore, the passage of the 
bill will be automatic. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois yield 
to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think the 
Senator from Illinois had in mind the 
accelerated depreciation, rather than 
section 462 (c). But let the Members of 
the Senate be under no illusion. 

Mr. President, on Monday of this week, 
following extended meetings on Sunday 
with Members of the Senate, there was 
prepared for presentation to the Mem- 
bers of this body corrective legislation on 
section 462 (c). 

I wish to commend the able minority 
leader for his most recent attitude on 
section 462 (c). Earlier in the day he 
appeared, in a manner, at least, to justify 
it; but I am quite glad now to see that 
he has joined in a movement which has 
been inaugurated to repeal that section. 
But the decision had been made to in- 
clude, as an amendment to this bill, 
proposed legislation correcting that error 
and that mistake; and the authorities in 
the other body had been informed as to 
that decision, 

Then what happened? A hurried-up 
effort was made on the part of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to have such a bill 
introduced. Then what happened? 

The majority leader discussed the sit- 
uation with spokesmen of the other body, 
and said that although we did plan to 
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propose repeal of section 462 (c) as an 
amendment to the bill now before us, 
since it was the constitutional responsi- 
bility of the House of Representatives to 
initiate tax legislation, we saw no objec- 
tion to having a bill for this purpose in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. We also saw no objection to hav- 
ing hearings held by the appropriate 
House committee on such a bill. We said 
we hoped that, as a result of those hear- 
ings and as a result of the insistence of 
the Secretary of the Treasury upon 
prompt action perhaps the Senate would 
wish to move on that matter, in connec- 
tion with this bill. 

Mr. President, I hope that is exactly 
what the Senate does. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in or- 
der that the record on this matter may 
be more complete, let me say that I wel- 
come the statement of the Senator from 
Delaware that the repeal of section 462 
(c) may be made retroactive. I am in- 
formed that that is correct, and I am 
delighted it is. 

But as regards the alertness of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in connection with 
this matter, I wish to point out that on 
February 21, in reply to the question 
by Representative MILLS, the Secretary 
of the Treasury said it would cost only 
$47 million, and said he was not aware 
that there were reputed to be any wind- 
falls; and on last Sunday, in his nation- 
wide telecast, when he was asked about 
this matter by Mr. Madigan, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury replied, in referring 
to the loss about whieh he had been 
asked: “I do not know whether it might 
be two or three hundred million dollars 
or not.” 

So, Mr. President, even as late as last 
Sunday, 4 days ago, the Secretary of 
the Treasury was not aware of the enor- 
mous loss in revenue which would come 
from section 462. I think the record is 
perfectly clear that although the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury did, when under 
pressure, admit—as he was forced to 
do—there would be a great loss in reve- 
nue, the real credit for this movement 
should go to Representative MILLS, of 
Arkansas, and Representative ZELENKO, 
of New York. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me, for a 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator from Illi- 
nois aware of the fact that when the 
Secretary of the Treasury was before 
the Finance Committee only a few days 
ago the junior Senator from Louisiana 
asked him about the possibility of such 
& loss of revenue, in the amount of bil- 
lions of dollars, and at that time the 
Secretary of the Treasury said that was 
not correct, that it was enormously ex- 
aggerated, and that the loss would be no 
more than a few million dollars? 

I recall the matter very distinctly, be- 
cause it had concerned me as I know 
it concerned other members of the com- 
mittee, to have it stated that the loss 
from this mistake could have been so 
enormous. I believe the Senator from 
Illinois will find in the hearings the 
testimony to which I have referred; I 
believe it will be found at the end of the 
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hearings, because it happened in con- 
nection with the hearings on the recip- 
rocal trade bill, but perhaps it might 
have been included at the very end of 
the hearings on the tax bill, in order to 
have it appear in that connection. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall examine the 
hearings to see whether I can find that 
part of the testimony. 

Mr. President, I am assured by the 
Senator from Louisiana that in the ini- 
tial hearings on the reciprocal-trade bill 
he addressed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury a question as to whether there 
would be an appreciable loss of revenue. 
It is my understanding that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury replied that there 
would not be. I would appreciate it if 
the Senator from Louisiana would bring 
out this point by questions. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator will find that on the first 
day of the hearings on the reciprocal- 
trade bill, on March 3, or 4, last week, 
I asked the Secretary of the Treasury 
about the possible loss of revenue. At 
that time he stated that he had had 
occasion to look into the question, and 
that the proposal referred to would mean 
the loss of some millions of dollars, but 
that it would not mean anything like 
the loss which had been indicated. He 
said that it had been greatly exagger- 
ated. - 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am delighted to 
have this material, because it builds up 
the case still further. On the 25th of 
February the Secretary of the Treasury 
said that he knew of no windfall. On 
the 4th of March he said there would 
be no windfall. Last Sunday, over a na- 
tionwide television program, he stated 
that the loss would not amount to more 
than $80 million. 

So the record shows that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury either ignored or 
minimized the loss until the Democrats 
in the House, with some prompting from 
Democrats in the Senate, brought the 
attention of the country to the terrific 
loss of revenue which would be involved. 
We congratulate the Secretary of the 
Treasury for having finally learned the 
true situation. I feel that gratitude to 
the Democrats for revealing this great 
loss in revenue, and gratitude to the 
Democrats for the contribution which 
they have made to the Treasury of the 
United States, should lead the Secretary 
of the Treasury to be more gentle in 
his speech when he refers to the mem- 
bers of our party. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that a Democrat on the com- 
mittee also suggested what the Secretary 
of the Treasury said he would like to see 
done, that is, to continue the corporation 
tax, and that every Member on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle voted against 
continuing the corporation tax, at a 
time when we are in no position to sug- 
gest to corporations that we can afford 
to reduce their taxes 10 per cent? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It has been my ob- 
servation that virtually everything that 
is good in the Republican tax bill has 
come from the Democrats, and the evil 
additions have been their own. 

Mr. WILLIAMS obtained the floor. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield, in order that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum, 
with the understanding that he will not 
lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iyield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. ENOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to eall 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair), Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, very 
briefly I wish to discuss the amendment, 
in the nature of a substitute, to the tax 
bill which has been offered by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] and 
other Senators. 

First, I wish to make it clear there is 
no disagreement among Senators on 
either side of the aisle as to the wisdom 
of extending the 5-percent corporation 
tax rate. 

Likewise, there is no difference in our 
positions as to extending the excise 
taxes, which are scheduled to expire on 
April 1 of this year, including the excise 
taxes on alcohol, tobacco, automobiles, 
and other articles. 

Likewise, there is no question with ref- 
erence to the loophole which was dis- 
covered in H. R. 8300, the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, as enacted by Congress 
last year. It is my understanding that 
there is no objection either in the House 
or in the Senate to the repeal of section 
462 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

As I pointed out before, its repeal will 
be effective with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1953, and 
ending after August 16,1954. Therefore, 
there will be no loss of revenue in that 
respect. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks a copy of H. R. 4726, 
which is the bill introduced in the House 
by Representative Reep. It is the same 
bill that was introduced by Representa- 
tive Cooper and it is the legislation that 
was recommended to Congress by Sec- 
retary Humphrey in his testimony earlier 
this week. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the bill was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete.— 


SECTION 1. Repeal of sections 452 and 462, 

(a) Prepared income: Section 452 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is hereby 
repealed. 

(b) Reserves for estimated expenses, etc: 
Section 462 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is hereby repealed. 

SEC. 2. Technical amendments. 

The following provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 are hereby amended 
as follows: 

(1) Subsection (c) of section 381 is 
amended by striking out paragraph (7) (re- 
lating to carryover of prepaid income in cer- 
tain corporate acquisitions). 

(2) The table of sections for subpart B 
of part II of subchapter E of chapter 1 (re- 
lating to taxable year for which items of 
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gross income included) is amended by 
striking out— 
“Sec. 452. Prepaid income.“ 

(3) The table of sections for subpart C 
of such part II (relating to taxable year for 
which deductions are taken) is amended by 
striking out— 


“SEC, 462. Reserves for estimated expenses, 
etc.” 


Sec. 3. Effective date. 

The amendments made by this act shall 
apply with respect to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1953, and ending after 
August 16, 1954. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, we 
come back to the question of how such 
a loophole could occur in a revenue bill. 
I am a member of the Committee on 
Finance, as are the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and other Sena- 
tors; and I believe all of us will agree that 
certainly it was not the intention of the 
Committee on Finance, or the intention 
of any of the committees of Congress, or 
of Congress itself, that any such inter- 
pretation should be placed on the provi- 
sion in question. However, after the law 
had been enacted it was found that many 
corporations were placing such a loose 
interpretation on that section. 

Only recently, it was called to the at- 
tention of the Secretary of the Treasury 
by Representative Cooper and by an- 
other Representative whose name I 
forget at the moment. I am perfectly 
willing that credit for the discovery 
should go to these Representatives. At 
the same time I feel that credit should 
also be given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the prompt action he took 
to urge the repeal of the section after 
the loophole had been called to his atten- 
tion. 

The question might well arise as to why 
he did not discover the loophole sooner 
in view of the fact that the Internal Rev- 
enue Code was passed in August of last 
year. It was not discovered sooner be- 
cause corporations did not begin to file 
their tax returns until March. They are 
not due until March 15. It was only 
when they began to file their annual re- 
turns and after their annual reports be- 
came public that this loophole was dis- 
covered either by the Secretary of the 
Treasury or by others. I say that by 
way of explanation, and do not cite it as 
an excuse for what happened. 

As to why it did occur, perhaps it 
happened for the same reason that a few 
years ago a loophole got into our tax 
laws under the previous administration, 
which loophole was interpreted as giving 
authority to write off, as legitimate busi- 
ness deductions, political contributions to 
the Democratic Party in exactly the same 
way that authority was given to write off 
contributions to churches and other 
charitable organizations. By no stretch 
of the imagination was it ever the inten- 
tion of Congress to provide that the 
Democratic Party should be given that 
benefit or that contributions to the 
Democratic Party should be permitted to 
be written off as contributions. This 
loophole had the indirect effect of financ- 
ing the 1948 Democratic campaign out 
of the Federal treasury. 

I am rather pleased to note that 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
took steps to plug the loophole just 
discovered within 48 hours after it was 
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called to his attention. All of us re- 
member that it took more than a year to 
get the previous Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to take any action. Therefore, I 
believe we should pay our respects to 
Secretary Humphrey for his promptness. 

Perhaps another explanation of how 
that loophole got into the law is fur- 
nished by an examination of the man- 
ner in which a loophole was written into 
the FHA act, under which millions of 
dollars in windfall profits were allowed 
to go to certain large operators. These 
excessive profits in turn resulted in extra 
large charges being made to Korean vet- 
erans when they sought to buy their 
homes. I believe it was the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] who first called 
the attention of Congress to that loop- 
hole. We know that billions of dollars 
were lost to the Federal Government, the 
American taxpayers, and homeowners 
because of that loophole. 

That particular loophole came into 
being under the previous administration 
and through a law that was administered 
for a long period of time by a man who 
had a long-established criminal record. 
I refer to Mr. Clyde L. Powell. It cer- 
tainly took a long time to find out about 
that loophole, to expose the scandal, and 
to get Mr. Powell out of Government 
service. His criminal record had been 
covered up by the previous administra- 
tion. 

These loopholes have ways of creeping 
into laws, and Congress must always be 
alert to detect and correct such situa- 
tions. The prompt action taken by Sec- 
retary Humphrey, within hours after the 
time the matter was called to his atten- 
tion, is something unusual in the history 
of Washington politics. 

It has been said that the tax revision 
act which was passed last year gives 
benefits to those who need them the 
least; namely, the rich. That has been 
the theme here this afternoon by the 
group who with their crocodile tears have 
been pleading for a tax reduction. 

It seems that there are more of the 
smaller taxpayers who vote at the polls, 
and for that reason there is always much 
concern expressed by Members of the 
Congress on both sides of the aisle for 
those small taxpayers. 

Mr. President, I am not interested in 
getting into any discussion this after- 
noon as to which party represents fiscal 
irresponsibility. I wish briefly to review 
the record, because it is based upon the 
performance of the parties in the past 
when entrusted with power that the 
record stands. 

Down on the farm when we ask a 
farmer in the middle of January what 
kind of fruit a certain tree will bear, he 
will tell us, for instance, that it will be 
a white or a yellow peach. He speaks 
from his knowledge of what kind of fruit 
that tree bore in the past. 

That is the only way we can judge a 
political party. We cannot judge either 
party based upon what it says it will do 
in the future. Therefore, let us examine 
the record. 

With reference to a balanced budget, 
there has not been a speaker this after- 
noon who has not expressed great inter- 
est in balancing the budget. In review- 
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ing the 1932 platform of the Democratic 
Party 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator for an insertion in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to make a brief statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would rather not 
yield at this time. 

I read from the Democratic platform 
of 1932: 

We advocate an immediate and drastic 
reduction of governmental expenditures by 
abolishing useless commissions and Offices, 
consolidating departments and bureaus, and 
eliminating extravagance, to accomplish a 
saving of not less than 25 percent in the cost 
of Federal Government, * * * and we call 
upon the Democratic Party in the States to 
make a zealous effort to achieve a propor- 
tionate result, 


At that time, Mr. President, it was 
costing approximately $4 billion to pay 
all the operating expenses of the Fed- 
eral Government. The Democratic 
Party was elected in 1932 upon that well- 
phased promise; but, 20 years later, when 
that party went out of office, it was cost- 
ing $60 billion to run our Government; 
and at the time the Democratic Party 
went out of power it had left a national 
debt which was at an all time high of 
$266 billion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator tell us 
what was the gross national production 
when the Democratic Party came into 
office and what it was when the Demo- 
cratic Party went out of office? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not have those 
figures before me, but I shall be glad to 
get them. 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator be 
surprised to know that it was five times 
as much when the Democrats went out 
of office than it was when they came 
in? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not at all sur- 
prised at that. But the national debt 
was nine times as great. 

Mr. President, I continue to read from 
the Democratic platform 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KERR. Did the Senator say that 
the national debt was then at its all- 
time high? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was, so far as 
any administration leaving power was 
concerned. It had been higher 2 or 3 
times. It had reached a peak, I think, 
of around $278 billion or $279 billion; it 
had dropped down, but at the time the 
past administration went out of office 
it was $266 billion. 

Mr. KERR. What is the amount of 
it at this time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is approximately 
$274 billion; however, to offset that in- 
crease contractual obligations or un- 
recorded bills have been reduced by over 
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$20 billion representing a net reduction 
of over $8 billion. 

I continue quoting from the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1932: 

We favor maintenance of the national 
credit by a Federal budget annually bal- 
anced on the basis of accurate executive 
estimates within revenues, raised by a sys- 
tem of taxation levied on the principle of 
ability to pay. 


I read further: 

We believe that a party platform is a 
covenant with the people to be faithfully 
kept by the party when entrusted with 
power, and that the people are entitled to 
know in plain words the terms of the con- 
tract to which they are asked to subscribe. 


I now read from the Democratic plat- 
form of 1948: 

We pledge the continued maintenance of 
those sound fiscal policies which under 
Democratic leadership have brought about a 
balanced budget and reduction of the public 
debt by $28 billion since the close of the 
war. 


I do not know where they found that 
figure, because at that time the Federal 
debt had been increased $200 billion over 
what it was when the Democratic Party 
took control. The record shows that 
during the 26 years in which the Demo- 
cratic Party had control of the Govern- 
ment, they had never lived within their 
income except in two of those years. It 
might be said that part of this could be 
attributed to the fact that there were 
two world wars during the history of 
Democratic administrations, but all the 
deficit was not during the war years. 
During the peacetime years in which 
they were in control there was a deficit 
of over $70 billion, which when added to 
the $198-billion wartime deficit means 
that during the 26-year regime they 
spent $268 billion more than they took in 
through taxes. Yes, $268 billion worth 
of the so-called benefits which have been 
given to the people by the Democratic 
Party are charged to their grandchil- 
dren and to future generations. 

Spend, tax, and elect has been the 
password of the Democratic administra- 
tion for the past 20 years. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Inasmuch as the Senator 
has gone back 25 or 30 years, I should 
like to ask him if he is aware of the fact 
that the only time the national debt was 
ever paid off was under a Democratic 
President—Andrew Jackson? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That only empha- 
sizes my point when you have to go back 
to President Jackson to find a Demo- 
cratic balanced budget. 

The Republican Party, on the other 
hand, has had control of the Govern- 
ment 28 years since 1900, and taking 
those 28 years, subtracting deficits from 
surpluses, we find that there was a sur- 
plus of $10 billion which was paid toward 
liquidation of the national debt. The 
only net reductions in the national debt 
which have been made by either political 
party during the past 50 years, have been 
made under Republican administrations. 

Mr. President, now let us discuss the 
tax policy of the two parties. The claim 
has been made that the Democratic 
Party expresses a greater sympathy for 
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the American taxpayers. Both parties 
always express sympathy because the 
taxpayers vote on election day. But un- 
fortunately sympathy does not have a 
cash value. It is the political parties 
record of accomplishments, not promises, 
that counts. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, President, I have 
been on the floor the entire afternoon 
and I have rather enjoyed the cascade 
of tears and solicitude for the taxpayers. 
Just to make the record clear, I wonder 
if the Senator from Delaware would take 
the example of an ordinary family, a 
man and wife, in 1932, and then state 
how much tax under present rates, after 
the lapse of 20 years, the same family 
would pay? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall bring it to 
the attention of the Senate because I 
think it is interesting. A man and wife 
with a taxable income of $3,500 in 1932 
had an exemption of $2,500. That 
would represent a taxable income of 
$1,000. The rate at the time the Demo- 
cratic Party took over was 4 percent, 
which would mean that a married man 
with a taxable income of $3,500 would 
pay a tax of $40. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let us anchor it 
there. I can understand the dollar sign. 
A man and wife with an income of 
$3,500— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A taxable income. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. It 
would represent a net tax of $40? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to sa 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
have not yielded to the Senator from 
South Carolina. We have heard from 
the other side of the aisle for approxi- 
mately 5 hours, and I notice that some 
of their Members are leaving the Cham- 
ber. I am sorry they are leaving, be- 
cause I am quoting the Democratic plat- 
form, which is something they have not 
looked at in years. This record of ob- 
serving these promises is not too good, 
and I do not blame them for not enjoy- 
ing this review. 

The tax rate was 22 percent in 1952, 
at the time the Democratic Party went 
out of power—a rise from 4 percent to 22 
percent in 20 years or an increase of over 
500 percent. 

This is an increase on the lowest in- 
come group and the same group about 
whom so many tears are being shed here 
this afternoon. 

Continuing the example, the married 
man with $3,500 net taxable income in 
1952 had only a $1,200 exemption. His 
tax on the remaining $2,300 at 22 percent 
would be $506 compared with $40 on the 
same income when the Demoeratic 
Party took control. That is the man- 
ner in which the Democratic Party has 
put its pledges into practice. As I said 
before, down on the farm we judge the 
tree by the fruit which it bears. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So in 1932, the tax on 
a $3,500 income, after exemptions for 
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the taxpayer’s family, would have been 
$40. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. At the end of 20 more 
years, as my friend Adlai Stevenson 
would say, the tax would have been $550. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It would have been 
$506. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that since 1932 there have 
been World War II and the Korean war? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am glad the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has mentioned 
that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Was it not necessary for us to pay for 
those wars? 

I should like the Senator from Dela- 
ware to tell us, also, the number of peo- 
ple who were making $3,500 in 1932. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
South Carolina mentioned the two wars. 
I am glad he did so because in every 
campaign which has been held since 1932 
the question has been raised about the 
depression which took place under the 
Republican administration. A good ar- 
gument could be made that this depres- 
sion which was worldwide should not be 
attributed solely to the Republican 
Party. However, let us review the record 
on that point as far back as 1900. We 
find that since 1900 the control of our 
Government by the two political parties 
has been about equally divided, the Re- 
publican Party having had control 28 
years and the Democratic Party 26 years. 
During the 28 years in which the Repub- 
lican Party has had control of the Gov- 
ernment since 1900, there has been but 
one depression. 

It could be argued that the depres- 
sion was a worldwide depression and not 
chargeable to the Republican Party. 
But I shall skip that. Since it occurred 
in a Republican administration, let us 
momentarily charge the depression to 
the Republican Party. 

I point out, however, that while there 
was one depression which lasted 3 
years—it was a severe one, as we all 
know—nevertheless let us not forget that 
under the Republican Party the United 
States enjoyed 28 years of peace—28 
years in which the boys and girls of 
America could be sent to college. They 
were not engaged in war. 

But, as the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has pointed out, under Democratic 
administrations the United States has 
engaged in two world wars and also 
what is called a Korean police action. 
The Democratic Party would rather not 
refer to three wars. 

I wish to make it clear that I am not 
accusing the Democratic Party of being 
a war party. I know that the wars were 
world wars; and an excellent argument, 
with which I would agree, could be made 
that the United States was engulfed in 
those worldwide conflicts. But they 
were wars, and they happened under the 
Democratic administration and i 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
ae T a will the Senator further 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Notat this moment. 
I want Senators on the other side of the 
aisle to hear what I have to say. I 
listened to them all afternoon. 

If members of the Democratic Party 
wish to charge the depression to the 
Republican Party, a depression which 
was worldwide but which they wish to 
charge to the Republicans solely because 
it happened in a Republican administra- 
tion, then I want the Democratic Party 
to take full blame for the wars which 
occurred in the Democratic administra- 
tions. If they boast of the artificial 
prosperity which accompanied those 
wars let them have full credit for the 
wars. 

I thank the Senator from South Caro- 
lina for reminding me of the wars, al- 
though I do not think the country would 
be forgetful of them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I prefer to finish 
what Iam saying. To return to the tax 
question, because that is what we are 
discussing 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would rather not. 
The hour is late, and the Senator from 
Illinois did not wish to yield to me when 
he was speaking. 

Let us review the record to determine 
which political party has actually been 
the friend of the taxpayers, which party 
has reduced taxes, and which party has 
just talked about it. 

In 1913, the first income-tax law was 
placed on the books. During the 41- 
year period which has elapsed since 1913, 
there have been 15 increases on indi- 
vidual income taxes. This report was 
furnished by the Joint Committee on 
Taxation and signed by Mr. Colin F. 
Stamm under date of October 14, 1954. 
The record shows that there have been 15 
tax increases on individuals. Thirteen 
of those increases took place under 
Democratic administrations. 

On only two occasions during the past 
40 years have there been increases in 
taxes under Republican administrations. 

On the other hand, there have been 10 
tax reductions passed by Congress. 
Eight of those reductions took place un- 
der Republican administrations. On 
only two occasions since 1900 have there 
been tax reductions passed by Demo- 
cratic Congresses. 

On that record alone, I think, the 
American people can determine which 
party means what it says when it claims 
sympathy with the American people on 
the question of high taxes. 

Let us now consider the history of per- 
sonal exemptions. A lot of crocodile tears 
have been shed here this afternoon by 
those pitying the low income taxpayers. 
Which political party has actually helped 
the low income groups? 

Certainly we all hope that we shall 
soon see the time when exemptions can 
be raised. Certainly I am not arguing 
that they are high enough. But we find 
again that when the Democratic Party 
took control of the Government in 1932, 
the personal exemptions were $1,000 for 
a single person and $2,500 for a married 
person. 
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As I pointed out to the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] a few moments 


ago—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to fin- 
ish what I am saying. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do not believe the Senator is stating the 
facts correctly. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. The facts are cor- 
rect. They just sound bad when they 
are reviewed. I repeat: In 1932, when 
the party of the Senator from South 
Carolina came into power, individual 
exemptions were $1,000. The exemption 
for a married couple was $2,500. That 
amount was gradually whittled away by 
the Democratic Party until in 1948, when 
the Republican Party took control of the 
80th Congress, the amount of the exemp- 
tion had reached an all-time low of $500 
for an individual and $1,000 for a mar- 
ried couple. 

It was then over the veto of a Demo- 
cratic President that the exemption was 
raised by the Republican 80th Congress 
from $500 up to $600. It is true that 
several Members on the other side of 
the aisle cooperated with the Republican 
Party in overriding the veto. But, as 
President Truman then said, the Repub- 
lican Party, which was in control of the 
80th Congress, was responsible for every- 
thing that happened. That was his 
statement. So the Republican Party 
takes the credit for that tax reduction. 
We are proud of it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to re- 
view briefly what that 1948 tax reduction 
amounted to because it was vetoed by a 
Democratic President, whose party today 
says it is such a great friend of the low- 
income groups. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator from Dela- 
ware aware of the fact that in the 80th 
Congress the tax bill was. passed by the 
Senate and the House, and that in both 
Houses more than 90 percent of the 
Democrats voted for increased exemp- 
tions, while most Republicans voted 
against increased exemptions? 

The President vetoed the first bill be- 
cause it did not provide anything for 
those in the lower income brackets. 

In the subsequent bill, which was 


passed over the President’s veto, an 


amendment was offered in the House to 
increase the exemption another $100, 
and most Democrats voted for the ex- 
emption. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have great respect 
for the junior Senator from Louisiana, 
but he is confused on this matter. It 
would not have been mathematically 
possible for the Democratic Party to 
have passed any bill in the 80th Con- 
gress because the Republican Party had 


an overwhelming majority in both 


Houses. 

Mr. LONG. I am certain the Senator 
from Delaware misunderstands what I 
am saying. During the 80th Congress, 
at a time when the Democrats admit- 
tedly were in the minority, a great ma- 
jority of the Democrats voted repeatedly 
to raise the exemption, and offered 
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amendments to that effect to the tax bill 
passed during that Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The record will 
show that; the amendment raising ex- 
emptions was a part of a Republican tax 
bill and vetoed by a Democratic Presi- 
dent. It is true that it was supported by 
many Members on both sides of the aisle. 
I am not trying to say that it was not. 
Nevertheless the Republican Party had 
overwhelming control of both Houses of 
Congress, and none other than the Pres- 
ident of the United States said that the 
Republican Party was responsible for 
everything that happened in that Con- 
gress, and he vigorously denounced this 
same tax reduction measure in his 
campaign. 

I review that 1948 tax bill. In addi- 
tion to raising the exemption from $500 
to $600, which was a reversal of the pol- 
icy of gradually whittling down the ex- 
emption over 20 years, it also raised the 
exemption for persons over 65 years of 
age from $500 to $1,200. The Repub- 
lican Party said that the earning capac- 
ity of those over 65 was limited, and that 
such persons were entitled to an addi- 
tional exemption not of an additional 
$100 but of $700 more than they received 
before. That action had the effect of 
removing 1,400,000 persons over 65 years 
of age from the tax rolls. 

That was tax relief where it was most 
needed. 

The Democratic Party under President 
Truman said that that was bad; that 
those people should not be helped. Pres- 
ident Truman vetoed the bill. It was 
necessary for the 80th Congress, which 
was controlled by the Republican Party, 
with the help of some of the Democratic 
members, to pass the bill over the Pres- 
ident’s veto. 

Again, the Republican Party said that 
persons who were handicapped by blind- 
ness should receive a special exemp- 
tion, and the exemption for persons in 
that category was increased from $500 
to $1,200. That proposal, too, was ve- 
toed by a President from the Democratic 
Party, a party which has more than once 
shed crocodile tears here this afternoon. 

It will be found that altogether 7,400,- 
000 persons were removed from the tax 
rolls in 1948 by this Republican Con- 
gress, which passed this tax bill over the 
veto of the Democratic President, when 
the individual exemption was raised 
from $500 to $600. 

Yes, that action was denounced by the 
same political party whose representa- 
tives are shedding all these crocodile 
tears in the Senate this afternoon. 

Once again, I pay my respects to the 
Members on the other side of the aisle 
who cooperated with the Republican 
Party in passing that wise legislation. 
Nevertheless, I point out that the bill 
which affected beneficially so many per- 
sons was opposed by the same political 
party which today is shedding crocodile 
tears for the same people, it was passed 
over their objections. 

That action by a Republican Congress 
represented the first reversal in the whit- 
tling away of the amount of exemptions 
in the low-income group which had 
taken place in 20 years. 

Again I ask my friends on the other 
side of the aisle that if they had been 
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so interested in raising exemptions why 
did they not do something about it during 
their 20 years in power? Their present 
concern sounds to me—and I think it 
will be so considered by the American 
people—like a deathbed repentance. 

Let us examine another section of the 
law that is being attacked as a giveaway 
program, namely, the accelerated depre- 
ciation-allowance provision. I want to 
make it clear that I am one of, I think, 
13 Members of the Senate who voted 
against the tax bill last year. I voted 
against it because I felt it was unwise 
to pass the reduction at that time, that 
we should first have balanced the budget. 
I think if the law is to be criticized I am 
in a better position to criticize it than are 
some Senators who are criticizing it to- 
day but who voted for it when it was 
before the Senate because they wanted it 
passed, either because they desired the 
benefits for themselves, or for some other 
reason. Yet they now denounce the 
same depreciation provision which last 
year they supported. 

I refer to the accelerated depreciation 
feature. As one Senator who voted 
against the bill, I say now that that pro- 
vision was one of the wisest provisions 
included in the bill. It did more to help 
the little business man and farmer than 
any bill previously enacted. While this 
accelerated depreciation provision did 
not mean another 5-year amortization 
program it did represent a more rapid 
depreciation. It means that every tax- 
payer whether he is building a filling sta- 
tion, whether he is a farmer buying a 
tractor, or a small-business man build- 
ing a warehouse, can more rapidly write 
off the cost of such investment without 
going to Washington and getting an 
amortization certificate. We all know 
that small-business men and farmers do 
not know how to get around the red tape 
in Washington. He cannot afford to pay 
a high-priced lawyer or a lobbyist to get 
him an amortization certificate. The 
record shows that under the previous 
administration 95 percent of all the 
amortization certificates of the 5-year 
writeoffs were given to the large cor- 
porations. The small-business man and 
farmer were ignored. 

I wish to review what happened under 
the old law. We know that an expan- 
sion of plants was necessary during 
World War II. It was agreed that accel- 
erated amortization would be justified. 
So during World War II accelerated 
amortizations were allowed in order that 
the plants which were needed for World 
War I could be constructed. Under this 
program a total of $7,300,000,000 was 
allowed in 5-year amortization certifi- 
cates. That was adequate. We won 
the war. Those plants were still in 
existence and available when we became 
involved in the Korean war. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that the 
total farm-price support for all the 
farmers in the United States amounts 
to only about $1 billion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not have that 
figure before me. 

Mr. LANGER. Yet a small group of 
businessmen and large corporations re- 
ceived over $7 billion; but one does not 
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read about that in the newspapers, 
does he? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I have said, I do 
not have those figures before me. 

In World War II we granted $7,300,- 
000,000 in accelerated depreciation. 
However, the past administration grant- 
ed amortization certificates amounting 
to $11,104,000,000 in 1951 alone, or 150 
percent, in the first year of the Korean 
war of what was granted in the entire 
period of World War II. 

In 1952, the figure was extended higher 
again; $11,727,000,000 was granted in 
1952, or a total, in that 2-year period, 
of over 3 times the amount granted 
during the entire World War II period. 
I repeat, 95 percent of that amount went 
to the major corporations, and it was 
the 1954 Revenue Code which corrected 
this inequity and placed the small cor- 
porations and farmers on a level with 
the largest. 

This is one of the provisions which 
the Senators sponsoring the substitute 
bill here today would repeal. They want 
to go back to the old law where the large 
corporations or those with the proper 
influence will be the only ones to get a 
tax credit. 

Yes, this record shows which party 
has been talking and which has been act- 
ing. In 1953, the first year of the Eisen- 
hower administration the amount 
granted in amortization certificates to 
the large corporations was cut down to 
$4,780,000,000, and in the first 3 months 
of 1954 it was $421 million. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Humphrey, came before the Congress and 
said he recommended a proposal which 
would treat all taxpayers alike. It was 
not a question of speaking against large 
industry, but as he said it was a provision 
which would give the farmer, the small- 
business man, the same rate of deprecia- 
tion that had previously been granted so 
freely under the previous administra- 
tions to the large corporations alone. 

Iam sorry that Members of the Demo- 
cratic Party would try to repeal a pro- 
vision which gives the farmer for the first 
time in history the right to write off his 
tractor at the same rate of depreciation 
as was previously granted to the manu- 
facturer who makes the tractor. Appar- 
ently they would now put him back un- 
der the old discriminatory provisions 
previously in existence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter furnished by Mr. Par- 
nell, executive assistant to the Financial 
Policy Committee of the Bureau of the 
Budget, showing a breakdown of these 
amortization allowances be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Witi1ams: In compliance 
with your telephone request of March 31, 
1954, the following data is submitted relat- 
ing to tax amortization certificates. 

During World War II (1940 to 1945) tax 
amortization certificates were issued in ac- 
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cordance with the Second Revenue Act of 
1940, covering privately owned facilities es- 
timated to cost approximately $7.3 billion. 
Substantially all of these certificates were 
on a 100 percent basis, that is, authorizing 
the writeoff of the entire cost of the facility 
over a 60-month period. In addition, the 
Government expended approximately $18 
billion of public funds for industrial facili- 
ties during this period. 

Tax amortization certificates have been is- 
sued pursuant to section 124-A of the 1950 
Revenue Act approved on September 23, 1950, 
to stimulate private investment in defense 
facilities, as follows: 


Calendar year: Dollar amount 
50 


CCC N pd cal phot 11, 104, 000, 000 
1968... Jen ae SES 11, 727, 000, 000 
Dy dre pe a oy lee S 4. 780, 000, 000 
1954 (to Mar. 24, 1954) 421, 000, 000 

e 29, 502, 000, 000 


Of this total amount, approximately 60 
percent, or $17,700,000,000 mray be written 
off for income tax purposes over a 60-month 
period. The remainder of the cost not cer- 
tified for defense purposes can be written 
off concurrently at normal depreciation. It 
should be noted that this amount of $17,- 
700,000,000, above referred to, is in lieu of 
normal depreciation applicable to the cer- 
tified portion of the investment. The differ- 
ence between the accelerated amortization 
and the normal depreciation, at the prevail- 
ing tax rates, represents a tax deferment 
repayable to the Government during the re- 
maining useful life of the facilities. It may 
be of interest to you, based upon a study 
made by the Treasury Department of the ac- 
tivity under the World War II amortization 
statute, that perhaps approximately 30 per- 
cent of the amortization certified will not 
be utilized either because of failure of the 
taxpayer to proceed with the certified expan- 
sion or because of an election not to use tax 
amortization for business reasons. 

I would like to call your attention to the 
third annual report (p. 3) of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production, dated October 
20, 1953: “* * * Expansions have been ac- 
complished with minor public-fund expend- 
itures, in contrast with the World War II 
expansion when public funds were used for 
more than 70 percent of plant expansion.” 

I trust this information will be helpful 
to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. L. PARNELL, 
Executive Assistant, Financial Policy 
Activity. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
information contained in these docu- 
ments shows a breakdown of the amor- 
tization certificates as distributed by 
both political parties. 

I think from that information alone 
one can see which party is protecting the 
smaller taxpayer. I wish to repeat that 
it was only under this provision as en- 
acted in the law last year that the farmer 
who buys farm machinery could, for the 
first time in history, write off that farm 
machinery at a rate of depreciation com- 
parable to that used by the owner of the 
plant which manufactured the machin- 
ery. 

Our major farm organizations enthu- 
Siastically endorsed this accelerated 
amortization provision as it was incor- 
porated in the 1954 revenue act. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS 


3 . I yield to the Sen- 
ator from IIlinois. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Notwithstanding that 
the rate would be somewhat smaller 
than the depreciation allowance on, let 
us say, an Oklahoma oil well. Is that not 
correct? i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, you are right. 
The 27% percent depletion allowance 
allowed the oil companies is a major 
loophole. For years we have unsuccess- 
fully tried to plug this millionaire “gravy 
train.” One point that should be re- 
membered as we discuss this accelerated 
depreciation provision of the 1954 act is 
that while the small-business man and 
the farmer now get a greater deprecia- 
tion allowance the larger corporations 
get a smaller allowance than they en- 
joyed under the old law. Personally, I 
doubt that in the long run the provisions 
of the 1954 code will be as expensive as 
the old law. 

I still cannot understand how those 
who so enthusiastically voted for the 
bill last year can justify the position they 
are taking on the floor this afternoon. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to compliment 
the distinguished Senator for the very 
fine speech he is making. Every Sen- 
ator on the floor knows the fine record 
which the Senator from Delaware has 
made in connection with tax matters, 
In all the investigations made by the 
Senator from Delaware has he ever dis- 
covered a small farmer who kept two 
sets of books? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I never found any 
small farmer or any large business which 
did so, because I have not had occasion 
to investigate that question. However, 
I will agree with the Senator from North 
Dakota that the overwhelming majority 
of the American farmers are honest. I 
go further than that lest my remarks 
be misunderstood. I think the over- 
whelming majority of American corpor- 
ations and the American people, regard- 
less of the position they occupy, are 
honest. My experience in exposing ir- 
regularity in the Treasury Department 
showed that while the irregularity in- 
volved crooked taxpayers, they were in- 
volved only as they connived with 
crooked Government officials. Further- 
more, what I have said with respect to 
the farmers and the American people 
generally can be said for Government 
officials. While there were a few bad 
or rotten apples in the barrel, the over- 
whelming majority of Government of- 
ficials, even those in the Treasury De- 
partment, were trying to perform their 
duties well; but there were some who 
were dishonest. 

As the Senator knows, it took the last 
administration much longer to recognize 
the problem than was necessary. I 
placed in the Recorp time and time 
again matters calling irregularities to 
their attention. It was only after con- 
victions were obtained that the admin- 
istration admitted we were right. 

Mr. LANGER. I remember the Sen- 
ator from Delaware did a very fine job 
in connection with the Internal Revenue 
collector up in New York, whose name 
was Johnson, and how time after time 
on the floor of the Senate the Senator 
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appealed to the Department of Justice 
and to others to see that justice was 
done. The Senator is entitled to all the 
credit for the exposures in that matter. 

Mr, LONG, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. When the Senator speaks 
of accelerated depreciation which was 
granted to war industries during the 
Korean war, the Senator realizes, does 
he not, that at that very time Congress 
also enacted a 10-percent corporation 
tax and also an excess-profits tax? If 
we had not provided for accelerated-de- 
preciation credit at that time, no one 
would have had any profit incentive 
whatsoever to set up a war industry, be- 
cause—after all—for the most part those 
industries could not have anticipated 
very good business conditions after the 
war was over. Ordinarily it would have 
been anticipated that there would be a 
great falling off in the demand for their 
products, after the Korean war was over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have already said 
that there would be some justification 
for the issuance of amortization certifi- 
cates, but I point out that the argu- 
ments the Senator from Louisiana uses 
in behalf of the issuance of such certifi- 
cates are the same ones which were used 
in favor of the issuance of amortization 
certificates during World War II. Dur- 
ing World War II there was also an 
excess-profits tax, just as there was dur- 
ing the Korean war. Conditions were 
identical, except that as we approached 
the Korean war, we then had left over 
from World War II all the vast produc- 
tive capacity we had used in order to 
win that war, whereas when World War 
II began we had to build from a scratch. 
Yet, I point out that the amortization 
certificates issued for 1951 and 1952— 
for those 2 years alone—were granted 
in the amount of $22 billion, or over 
three times as much as the total amount 
required during World War II. I point 
out further that over 95 percent of those 
certificates went to only a few of the 
major corporations. 

I know the Senator from Louisiana will 
agree with me that, under the acceler- 
ated depreciation provision which is 
under attack today, there is for the first 
time in years equal treatment for every 
taxpayer in the United States—for the 
small-business man who is building a 
warehouse, for a farmer who is building 
a barn or purchasing a combine or a 
tractor, as well as for the manufacturers 
of those products. 

I do not know the position the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana took in the commit- 
tee. I believe he supported the provision. 
I do know that the committee over- 
whelmingly subscribed to the recommen- 
dation of the Treasury Department that 
all taxpayers be treated on a basis of 
equality, and also overwhelmingly sub- 
scribed to the principle that unless this 
provision was written into law, small tax- 
payers would not be able to obtain amor- 
tization certificates or credits. 

I doubt that there is in the United 
States a small taxpayer who would even 
go to the trouble of applying for an 
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amortization certificate. I know the 
Senator from Louisiana will agree with 
me as to that principle. 

Mr. LONG. But my point is that I 
gained the impression that perhaps the 
Senator from Delaware was suggesting 
that in the previous tax bill, the previous 
Democratic administration was favoring 
big business, because of the depreciation 
provision. However, I wanted to call the 
attention of the Senator from Delaware 
to the fact that the same administration 
also slapped on big business an excess- 
profits tax and a 10 percent increase in 
corporation taxes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, That is true. But 
the provision about which I am speaking 
is an exemption whereby such concerns 
could write off $23 billion of accelerated 
depreciation, rather than pay excess- 
profits taxes. Regardless of whether 
that was right or wrong, I know it was 
a direct tax credit, 95 percent of which 
went to the large corporations; and that 
is what is proposed to be restored in 
place of the accelerated depreciation pro- 
vision, which now is being given to all 
taxpayers on the basis of equality. Iam 
merely trying to get the record straight 
as to what you propose to do under your 
substitute proposal being offered here 
this afternoon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Delaware well knows, and I think all 
other Members of this body well know, 
that the term “tax amortization” was 
familiar to every clerk and secretary on 
Capitol Hill, and that there was not an 
office of a Senator or a Member of the 
House of Representatives that did not 
have visitors from home who were in- 
terested, and who in most cases could 
afford to come to Washington to present 
their case to the appropriate agency, 
whereas the average farmer or small- 
business man was not in that happy 
position. So this provision took care of 
all in an equal way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is right. As I 
said before, a farmer who builds a barn 
or a farmer who purchases a tractor, or 
a small-business man now gets exactly 
the same tax credit as that obtained by 
the largest business corporation in the 
country. However, that is not a condi- 
tion which existed in prior years. I cer- 
tainly think that fact, too, should be 
stated for the record in order to show 
which party favors the smaller tax- 
payers. 

Mr. President, earlier this afternoon 
we were told that under the preceding 
administration the national debt had de- 
clined by $3 billion. It is true that on 
June 30, 1946, the public debt was $269,- 
400,000,000; and on June 30, 1953, the 
last fiscal year for which the preceding 
administration was responsible, the na- 
tional debt stood at $266 billion, or a de- 
cline in that 7-year period of $3.4 bil- 
lion. ‘There has been much boasting 
about that figure; however, I wish to 
point out that almost anything can be 
proved by figures if a part of the figures 
are omitted. I desire to incorporate in 
the Recorp today figures which perhaps, 
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shall we say, were overlooked by those 
boasting of that reduction. 

Mr. President, yes; on June 30, 1946, 
the public debt was $269,400,000,000. 
That is correct. However, at the same 
time the cash on hand or the general 
fund was $14,200,000,000. 

On June 30, 1953, the cash on hand 
had declined to $4,600,000,000, or a de- 
cline in cash on hand of approximately 
$10 billion. On that point alone we have 
a decline of $10 billion in the cash on 
hand, and we have a decrease of $3 bil- 
lion in the national debt. Those figures 
alone put the previous administration 
in the position of having a $7 billion 
deficit. 

But, still that does not tell all the 
story; and we want all the story told 
this afternoon. 

Continuing the record of the 7-year 
period of the preceding administration 
we find that on June 30, 1946, the unex- 
pended appropriations, or contract au- 
thorizations were $28 billion. When the 
preceding administration left office, it 
had increased the contractual obliga- 
tions as of June 30, 1953, to $83,298,000,- 
000, or an increase of approximately 
$55 billion in that item. Thus we find 
that taking this $55 billion in unpaid 
bills, and adding the $10 billion loss in 
cash, then subtracting the $3 billion 
credit made on the national debt leaves 
the record to show that the Truman 
administration actually spent $62 bil- 
lion more during their 7-year term of 
office than they collected in taxes. Yes, 
during those 7 years the Truman ad- 
ministration spent a total of $62 billion 
more than it took in, and those obliga- 
tions were passed on to the Eisenhower 
administration. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks, figures furnished to 
me by the Library of Congress which sub- 
stantiate this report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE LIBRARY oF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., September 28, 1953. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMs: In reply to your 
recent inquiry for various Federal financial 
data, the following information is submitted: 


1. Unexpended appropriations (general 
and special accounts): 
June 30, 1946--.--.---.... $28, 022, 633, 816 
June 30, 1947-.-...-.-.-.. 17, 720, 154, 104 
June 30, 1948— 2 19, 632, 952, 700 


May 31, 1953 (actual) - 91, 280, 853, 215 
June 30, 1953 (estimated) 83, 298, 436, 271 


2. Gross public debt (as of June 30): 


12888 — E $269, 422, 099, 173 
„cc 258, 286, 383, 109 
196 „„ 252, 292, 246, 513 
1 a 266, 071, 061, 639 


3. General fund balance (as of June 30): 

= $14, 237, 900, 000 
3, 308, 100, 000 
4, 932, 000, 000 
4, 607, 200, 000 
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4. Rescissions of appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations by the 80th Congress: 


80th Cong., Soth Cong., Total, 80th 
Ist sess, 2d sess. Cong. 


Appropriations. -|$4,111,339,814/$79, 681, 845) $4,191,021,659 
Contract author- 
8 071, 204 337,071,204 


izations. ...---- 
—— ————— ä ä“ä1 
With regard to the effect of Congressional 
rescission of appropriations on the public 
debt, such action did not directly bring about 
a reduction the total Federal debt. Indi- 
rectly, the public debt was affected in that 
it did not rise as high as it might have, 
had Federal expenditures been at the high 
level originally provided by Congress, 
Sincerely yours, 
Ernest S. GRIFFITH, 
Director, 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

_ Mr. DIRKSEN. What my friend, the 
Senator from Delaware, seeks to empha- 
size is that the previous administration 
had all the fun of doing the shopping and 
buying the merchandise; and then, when 
that administration went out of office, it 
laid on the desk of President Eisenhower 
all the bills, to the tune of approximately 
$83 billion, and those bills confronted us 
when we came in. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So they had the fun, 
and we have had to pay. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. Stated in 
more simple terms, during the first 12 
months of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, every dollar and every dime of reve- 
nue collected was insufficient to pay off 
the outstanding bills the present admin- 
istration inherited from the Truman ad- 
ministration. I am speaking now only 
of those bills not included in the national 
debt figure. 

At no other time in the history of the 
United States Government has any pre- 
vious administration in going out of 
office passed on to its successor any such 
amount of unpaid bills or indebtedness. 
The nearest to it was in 1945, when Pres- 
ident Roosevelt died unexpectedly in the 
midst of his term. The contractual obli- 
gations of the Federal Government then 
amounted to $28 billion, but that was in 
large part due to the fact that World 
War II was going on, and there were a 
great many unpaid bills. 

But why would there be three times 
as many unpaid bills in 1953 when the 
Eisenhower administration took over as 
there were during World War IIl—unless 
the previous administration was afraid 
to tell the American people just how 
much they were spending. They were 
afraid to tell the American people the 
cost of some of the programs that had 
been “given” to them. 

I wish to repeat something that is 
often overlooked. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not give anything to the 
American people. The only benefits the 
American people receive through legisla- 
tion are benefits which are paid for by 
the taxes taken directly or indirectly out 
of the pockets of those who receive the 
benefits. The Government has no mys- 
terious source of income. The only 
source of revenue available to the Fed- 
eral Government is that of taxes on the 
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American people or from money which 
is borrowed in their name. 

I think we are fortunate that after 22 
years we have an administration in 
power which is trying to turn back to the 
people some of the control over their 
own money. 

One thing which we should remember 
in connection with this proposed tax re- 
duction is that every dollar of tax re- 
duction proposed in this bill or any other 
bill can be paid for only by borrowing 
the money. Expenses have not been cut 
sufficient to offset the loss in revenue. 
I am not speaking on the merits of 
whether $600 exemption is high enough 
or not but merely pointing out that every 
dollar of tax reduction can be paid for 
only by borrowing the money. In order 
to borrow the money, we must first raise 
the ceiling on the national debt. I do not 
believe that at any time, under any con- 
sideration, a tax reduction based on bor- 
rowed money can be justified, particu- 
larly at a time when the country is at 
peace and when we are enjoying the 
highest degree of prosperity we have 
ever known. 

1953 and 1954 were the 2 years of 
highest prosperity this country has ever 
known. For the first time, after 20 
years, the American people are seeing 
that they can have both peace and pros- 
perity and that they do not have to 
choose between peace and prosperity. 

I think it is important to remember, 
as the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
so ably pointed out, that we cannot con- 
tinue down the road of deficit spending. 
The reductions in the proposed substi- 
tute would lose about 82 ½ billion. I 
wish to point out that not only must 
we borrow the money to pay for the tax 
reduction, but we must borrow an addi- 
tional $6742 million annually to pay the 
interest on the money we borrow to 
meet the tax reduction. Yes, it will cost 
$6742 million dollars to pay the interest 
on the money we borrow to pay for the 
tax reduction alone. 

Certainly that type of financing could 
be described as fiscal irresponsibility. 
As further evidence of the danger of con- 
tinued Government-deficit spending, I 
point out that in 1929 the income of 
two-thirds of the people of the State of 
California would have been sufficient to 
pay all the operating expenses of our 
Government. 

Ten years later, in 1939, to pay the 
operating expenses of our Government 
it would require all the income of all the 
people in 11 of our most Western States. 

In 1953, at the time we took control 
of this administration, it would require 
all the income of all the people in 2314 
States, or all the income of all people 
west of the Mississippi, plus the income 
of the people of 1½% States east of the 
Mississippi. The devouring shadow of 
taxation is gradually rolling eastward. 
Eventually, under this rapid spending 
program, all the people will be working 
for the Government, and the Govern- 
ment will ultimately take control. His- 
tory shows that more governments have 
spent themselves into socialism than 
have ever adopted that philosophy 
through legislation. 

The greatest danger to America today 
is the growing tendency on the part of 
too many political leaders to overlook 
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the importance or necessity of the Gov- 
ernment’s living within its income. 

There is no question today but that our 
Federal budget could be balanced if Con- 
gress and the executive branch only 
have the will to doit. It cannot be done, 
however, if political leaders continue to 
promise their constituents support for 
every Federal aid program or appropria- 
tion and at the same time promise lower 
taxes, all in the name of political expe- 
diency. 

The indirect effect of this 20-year in- 
flationary policy has been to destroy one- 
half the value of every Government bond 
sold. The past administration has ex- 
pressed a great deal of sympathy for the 
average working man, elderly people, 
and those in the low income brackets. 
If sympathy had a dollar value, they 
would all be millionaires today. Ten 
years ago the Government sold an Amer- 
ican citizen a Government bond and said 
to him, “You pay in $3, and we will pay 
you back 84.“ The holders of such bonds 
cannot buy with the $4 what they could 
have bought with $2 at the time they 
purchased the bond. One-half the pur- 
chasing power of every Government 
bond had been taken away. One-half 
the value of every life insurance policy, 
every savings account, every pension or 
social security fund, and every retire- 
ment fund, has been destroyed as the 
result of the inflation of the past 10 
years. 

In every town in America we can pic- 
ture some elderly couple who retired 10 
or 15 years ago on what we would have 
said at that time was adequate income, 
either from a life insurance policy or a 
pension fund, to take care of them for 
the rest of their lives. However, today 
as the result of the depreciation of the 
purchasing power of their dollar those 
people have reached the point where 
they are compelled to appeal to the wel- 
fare agencies in order to provide the ac- 
tual necessities of life. 

Through no fault of their own, the 
purchasing power of the money which 
they had saved and accumulated has 
been destroyed by an administration 
which at the same time was shedding 
crocodile tears for them. They are the 
forgotten people of America. 

During the past 2 years the decline in 
the value of the American dollar has 
been arrested. Last year showed a 
slight increase in the value of the dol- 
lar. For the first time in 20 years we 
have reversed the trend. I think it is 
very important that the Congress stand 
by the administration at this time and 
not enact the proposed tax reduction, 
which, as the Senator from Virginia has 
said, might well prove to be the spark 
to touch off another inflationary spiral. 

The depreciation of the dollar by as 
little as one-half of 1 percent would 
wipe out all the benefits of the proposed 
82 % billion of tax relief. A govern- 
ment which undertakes to provide tax 
relief with borrowed money will ulti- 
mately end in bankruptcy. 

Mr. President, as evidence that this tax 
reduction is not needed from an unem- 
ployment angle, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a table 
showing unemployment figures begin- 
ning with the year 1939 and continuing 
through 1953. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD; as 
follows: 

Unemployment figures as compiled by the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Ta- 
ation from figures furnished to them by 
the Department of Commerce 


Thousands] 
Month 1948 1949 1950 

2, 664 4, 480 
3, 221 4, O84 
3, 167 4,122 
3, 016 3, 515 
3,289 | 3,057 
3, 778 3, 384 
4, 095 8, 213 
3, 689 


Preppy 
§EESE 


3, 409 
3, 489 
Yearly 

averages 
2 224 9, 480, 000 
CT eS eee 8, 120, 000 
TTT — 5, 560, 000 
1C—— pw 2, 660, 000 
AD OSSEA esbneeee 1, 070, 000 
77% 670, 000 
ps Je MERE REE a op I Sy Pee apap 1, 040, 000 
T 2. 270, 000 
ꝓVTꝓTTTTTT———T— ener crore ctweeinse 2, 142, 000 
22x ̃ ̃ — mine 2, 064, 000 
SI cepa heaps oles hein Sg Ss as bk hw a ns rs nce 3, 395, 000 
TA ohn os eons A nip ecasedy 3, 142, 000 
CT—— w. ah oh casa wr les keto neem 1, 879, 000 
P apt O Re a. A 1, 673, 000 
LY pS Sa aE Se me rae 1, 602, 000 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON. W.C. 
WENTWORTH, A MEMBER OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENT 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 

am very pleased to have as my guest on 

the floor of the Senate today Hon. W. C. 

Wentworth, a member of the Australian 

Parliament, whose constituency is in 

Sydney, Australia. [Applause.] 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1955 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4259) to provide a l-year 
extension of the existing corporate nor- 
mal tax and of certain existing excise- 
tax rates, and to provide a $20 credit 
against the individual income tax for 
each personal exemption. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that a few remarks concerning state- 
ments made by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMs] 
are appropriate at this time, although for 
the most part I shall discuss the bill and 
express my views on it tomorrow. 

In the first place, the senior Senator 
from Delaware mentioned the fact that 
income taxes were raised during Demo- 
cratic administrations. Of course he is 
completely correct in saying that. His- 
torically it has always been the Demo- 
cratic Party that urged the enactment 
of income tax laws, because taxes, ac- 
cording to the view of the Democratic 
Party, should be based on ability to pay. 
It will be remembered that many years 
ago the Democratic Party urged the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment 
to make possible the levying of income 
taxes, and eventually the Democratic 
Party was successful. 

I submit that an income tax on indi- 
viduals and corporations is undoubtedly 
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one of the fairest means of collecting 
taxes. Certainly it became the major 
way of raising revenue in this country. 

It is unfortunate that in raising great 
revenue it is necessary to reduce exemp- 
tions, and it is true that during World 
War II the exemptions were reduced to 
as low as $500 for each person. Although 
I was not a Member of the Senate when 
that was done, it was explained on the 
floor that it was the intention that the 
exemption should be raised immediately 
after the war was over. 

After the war, there was an opportu- 
nity to reduce taxes. At that time we 
had a Republican Congress. The Demo- 
crats, both in the House and in the Sen- 
ate, urged that in reducing taxes Con- 
gress should keep its pledge, and see to 
it that those who are denied the suste- 
nance of life, who in effect have the very 
bread taken out of their mouths by bur- 
densome taxation, should have the first 
relief. 

I do not have before me the full House 
record, but I believe it will parallel the 
record made in the Senate. 

The Senate had before it H. R. 1, a 
measure to reduce taxes on incomes. 
When that measure was before the Sen- 
ate the then Senator Lucas of Illinois 
moved that the exemption be raised 
from $500 to $600, and that provision be 
made to permit family-income splitting 
to reduce surtax rates by 2 percent, and 
to postpone the effective date of the bill 
to January 1, 1948. 

On that vote 27 Democrats, or 73 per- 
cent of the Democrats present, voted for 
the amendment, and 11 Democrats, or 27 
percent, voted against the amendment. 
One Republican, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER], voted for the 
amendment. All other Republicans, 47 
of them, or 98 percent of the Republican 
Senators present in the Senate at that 
time, voted against the amendment. 
This record will be found as vote No. 72, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 93, part 
5, page 5925. 

When that amendment was defeated, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], offered an amendment to in- 
crease the exemptions of single persons 
from $500 to $750, and to raise the ex- 
emptions for married couples from $1,000 
to $1,500. 

How did the Senate vote on that 
amendment? 

Twenty-three Democrats, or 77 per- 
cent of the Democratic Senators present, 
voted for the McClellan amendment, and 
7 Democratic Senators, or 23 percent, 
voted against it. 

On the Republican side of the aisle, 
4 Republican Senators, Senators Fergu- 
son, Langer, Wilson, and Young, voted 
for the amendment, and 37 Republican 
Senators voted against the amendment. 

H. R. 1 was passed by a vote of 52 to 
34, with 9 Senators not voting. Seven 
Democrats, or 18 percent, voted for the 
bill, and 32 Democratic Senators, or 82 
percent, voted against it. 

Forty-five Republican Senators, or 96 
percent, voted for the bill, and 2 Repub- 
licans voted against it. 

For the most part, if I understand 
what the issue was at that time, there 
was severe criticism that the bill did not 
adequately take care of the ordinary 
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working people, those in the low-income 
brackets, who needed the additional pur- 
chasing power with which to buy the 
necessities of life. 

I am sure the Senator from Delaware 
will recall that he voted against raising 
the exemptions and voted to pass the 
bill reducing taxes at that time by sev- 
eral billion dollars. 

That bill was vetoed by the President 
of the United States. The bill went to 
the House of Representatives, and the 
Houi sustained the veto of the Presi- 

ent. 

Another bill was introduced. That 
bill again provided for a 20-percent re- 
duction on incomes between $1,400 and 
$137,000; a 15-percent reduction on in- 
comes in excess of $137,000, but not in 
excess of $302,400; a 10 - percent reduc- 
tion from $302,400 on up; and certain 
additional tax reductions for those over 
65 years of age. 

That bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives. In the Senate an 
amendment was offered to increase the 
exemptions. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] offered an amend- 
ment to increase the exemption from 
$500 to $600 for single persons, and 
from $1,000 to $1,200 for married couples. 

That amendment was defeated, 43 
yeas, 47 nays, 5 not voting. In that in- 
stance 37 Democrats voted for raising 
the exemption, 9 Democrats voted 
against it; 10 Republicans voted for it, 
and 38 Republicans voted against it. 

That bill was vetoed, and my under- 
standing is that the President vetoed 
it for two reasons: First, that the Gov- 
ernment needed the revenue; and, sec- 
ond, that it did not adequately provide 
for persons in the lower income brackets. 
Once again the President’s veto was sus- 
tained by a vote of 57 yeas and 36 nays, 

Mr. President, only after the Demo- 
crats had successfully sustained the 
President’s veto on two occasions, the 
argument being in each case that there 
was not adequate consideration for those 
in the lower income brackets, did the 
Republican leadership in the House of 
Representatives finally introduce a bill 
which would raise exemptions from $500 
to $600. Even then it is my understand- 
ing that the Democrats in the House 
once again tried to increase the exemp- 
tion, and the Republicans voted almost 
solidly against increasing it. 

Since World War II, the Democrats 
have a consistent record of trying to give 
relief to those in the low-income 
brackets. It was consistent in the last 
Congress, because once again the Demo- 
crats joined together in supporting an 
amendment which, instead of giving tax 
relief on corporation dividends, offered 
relief to persons in the low-income 
brackets. In that instance 95 percent 
of the Democrats supported it. I believe 
only 2 Democrats voted against the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
ranking Democratic member of the com- 
mittee [Mr. GEORGE]. The others voted 
for the amendment which would have 
substituted relief for those in the low- 
income brackets in terms of either a tax 
credit or a provision whereby there would 
be an increase in the exemption of ap- 
proximately $100. 

On that occasion, the Republicans 
joined in supporting an amendment to 
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cut by one-half the relief urged by the 
Democrats. Their amendment failed in 
an almost solid party vote. Thereupon 
more than 90 percent of the Republicans. 
voted against the George amendment 
which would have increased the exemp- 
tion by $100. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield at that 
point? 

Mr. LONG. I shall be glad to yield in 
a moment. 

I see the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] is present. 
I do not want him to misunderstand me 
when I speak of the Republicans voting 
almost solidly against raising the ex- 
emption. I know that on every occasion 
the able Senator from North Dakota 
voted in favor of raising the exemption. 
That is why, in speaking on the border of 
the State of North Dakota, I said last 
year that the Senator from North Da- 
kota should be a Democrat because he 
voted like a Democrat so many times. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I shall be happy to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. I am an Abra- 
ham Lincoln-Theodore Roosevelt- 
George Norris Republican, and I am 
doing my very best to reform the Re- 
publican Party from the inside. I am 
trying to get them to think the Abraham 
Lincoln way and the way of the other 
distinguished men whom I have named. 
I think I shall finally get President 
Bisenhower to do some of that same 
thinking. I would not be surprised if 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Wittrams] might revise his 
thinking. I have known him a long 
time. He is one of those very fine men 
from the State of Delaware of which we 
are so proud. I am sure that if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana will 
take a little time, he may convert the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. LONG. I hope I shall not have 
to wait as long for the Republican Party 
to follow the point of view of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
as he has waited. The Senator from 
North Dakota has not left the Republi- 
can Party; that party has time and 
again left him, because it abandoned 
the principles to which he is dedicated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. TI yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Louisiana referred to the Johnson 
amendment. I wonder if he would yield 
at this time so that I may incorporate 
in the Recorp the vote on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG. I shall be glad to have 
it placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point the vote on the 
Johnson amendment and on the Mon- 
roney amendment. 

There being no objection, the votes 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Vore No. 173—83p CONGRESS, 2p SESSION 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, volume 100, part 7, 
page 9468) 

Subject: H. R. 8300, tax revision bill. 
Johnson amendment, calling for a study of 
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the question as to inclusion of dividends in 
gross income. 

Synopsis: The amendment introduced by 
Senator Johnson of Colorado had as its pur- 
pose to strike from the bill the section (sec- 
tion 34) extending tax relief to apply on 
dividends to individuals, and to substitute 
in place thereof a provision directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make a study 
of questions involving the inclusion in gross 
income of dividends received by individuals 
and to report thereon to the next Congress. 
in January 1955. 

Proponents of the Johnson amendment 
argued that as the Senate had refused to 
grant the kind of income-tax relief proposed 
in the Millikin and amendments (see 
Vote Nos. 171 and 172), it would be incon- 
sistent to grant tax relief on dividends at 
this time, and that, instead, it would be 
desirable to have a complete study made of 
the question during the time elapsing be- 
tween enactment of the bill by this Con- 
gress and the convening of the next Con- 
gress. Proponents contended that the divi- 
dend section of the bill unfairly favored 
about 6 percent of the taxpayers and dis- 
eriminated against about 94 percent. 

Opponents of the Johnson amendment 
offered no arguments. However, in the 
course of the discussion, some defense of 
the tax relief provided in the dividend sec- 
tion was implied by references to “double 
taxation.” It was said that a tax on stock 
dividends received by a taxpayer was “dou- 
ble taxation” because the company paying 
the dividend had previously paid a tax on 
the same earnings. 

Action: Johnson amendment was passed. 

The result was announced—yeas 71, nays 
13, as follows: 

Yeas—71: Aiken, *Anderson, Barrett, Beall, 
Bowring, Bricker, *Burke, Butler of Mary- 
land, *Byrd, Capehart, Carlson, Case, *Cha- 
vez, Clements, Cordon, Crippa, Daniel, 
Dirksen, *Douglas, Dworshak, *Ervin, Fer- 
guson, *Frear, *Fulbright, George. Gore, 
*Green, Hendrickson, * Hill, Holland. *Hum- 
phrey, Ives, *Jackson, *Johnson of Colorado, 
Johnson of Texas, *Kefauver, Kennedy. 
*Kilgore, Knowland, Kuchel, Langer, *Leh- 
man, Lennon, *Magnuson, *Mansfield, 
*Maybank, *McCarran, Millikin, *Monroney, 
Morse, Mundt, Murray, *Neely, Pastore, 
Payne, Potter, Purtel, Robertson, Russell, 
Saltonstall, Schoeppel, *Smathers, Smith of 
Maine, Smith of New Jersey, *Sparkman, 
*Stennis, Thye, Watkins, Welker, Williams, 
Young. 

Nays—19: Bennett, Bridges, Bush, Cooper, 
Flanders, Gillette, Goldwater, Hayden, 
Hickenlooper, *Long, Malone, Martin, Upton. 

Not voting—12: Butler of Nebraska, Duff, 
*Eastland, *Ellender, Hennings, Jenner, 


*Johnston of South Carolina, *Kerr, McCar- 
thy, *McClellan, *Symington, Wiley. 


Analysis of vote 3 
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VoTe No. 179—83p CONGRESS, 2p SESSION 


(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 100, part 7, 
page 9618) 


Subject: H. R. 8300, tax revision bill. 
Monroney amendment, which would strike 
out all proposed tax revisions and extend the 
52-percent corporate tax for 1 year. 

Synopsis: The Monroney amendment 
would change the title of H. R. 8300 to refer 
only to extension of the tax on corporation 
income. The amendment would be in the 
nature of a substitute for the bill as re- 
ported. 

The arguments on the amendment, pro 
and con, were identical with the arguments 
offered relative to passage of the bill itself. 
(See synopsis of Vote No. 180.) 

Action: Monroney amendment was re- 
jected. 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 
58, as follows: 

Yeas—15: Chavez. *Fulbright, Gore, 
*Jackson, *Johnson of Colorado, *Magnuson, 


*Mansfield, *McCarran, *Monroney, +Morse, 
*Murray, Russell, *Sparkman, Stennis, 
Wiliams. 

Nays—58: Aiken, Anderson, Barrett, 


Beall, Bennett, Bowring, Bricker, Bridges, 
*Burke, Bush, Butler, Capehart, Carlson, 
Case, *Clements, Cooper, Cordon, Crippa, 
*Daniel, Dirksen, Douglas, Duff, Dworshak, 
*Ervin, Ferguson, *Frear, George, Goldwater, 
*Hayden, Hendrickson, Hickenlooper, Hol- 
land, Humphrey. Ives, Johnson of Texas, 
Kennedy. Knowland, Kuchel, Langer, 
*Long, Malone, Martin, Millikin, Mundt, 
*Neely, *Pastore, Payne, Potter, Purtell, 
Schoeppel, *Smathers, Smith of Maine, 
“Symington, Thye, Upton, Watkins, Welker, 
Young. 

Not voting—22: *Byrd, *Eastland, *Ellen- 
der, Flanders, *Gillette, *Green, *Hennings, 
*Hill, Jenner, *Johnston of South Carolina, 
*Kefauver, *Kerr, *Kilgore, *Lehman, *Len- 
non, “Maybank, McCarthy, *McClellan, 


*Robertson, Saltonstall, Smith of New Jersey, 
Wiley. 


Analysis of vote 


Republicans 
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Kefauver, Kerr, Kilgore, Lehman, Lennon, My Geng 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
may say that the Senator from Louisi- 
ana voted against striking out the divi- 
dend provisions. 

Mr. LONG. I certainly did; and I 
also voted against striking the accel- 
erated depreciation provisions. It is my 
position that I should like very well to 
see corporate stockholders have some re- 
lief and have accelerated depreciation, 
but if I am in a position where I must 
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favor the corporations or the people, I 
will favor the people. Of course, the 
Senator from Delaware had an oppor- 
tunity to vote the same way. He did 
vote to strike out the dividend provision, 
but he did not vote for any relief for the 
small taxpayers by increasing their ex- 
emptions. I regret that he did not agree 
with my position on that point. 

Furthermore, in considering the tax 
bill this year, I was not anxious to ex- 
tend the high rate of corporation tax. 
It was only because it was necessary to 
obtain revenue for the Government that 
I was willing to vote for a bill which ex- 
tended the corporation tax rate. But in 
view of the fact that we did not give any 
relief to the average man, we had no 
right to be holding out a promise to the 
corporations of America that their taxes 
would be cut 10 percent next year. Sol 
moved to strike out the provision that 
would cause the corporation tax to be 
reduced by 10 percent next year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield 
further? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. During the discus- 
sion of the bill last year the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] offered 
an amendment proposing that the tax 
reduction be postponed until we balanced 
the budget. The Senator from Okla- 
homa’s amendment struck out all tax- 
reduction features of the bill and pro- 
vided for a simple extension of the cor- 
poration tax rates. His amendment was 
defeated by 15 votes. I supported that 
proposal, and thought it should have 
passed. The Senator from Louisiana dif- 
fered with us on that point, and I re- 
spect his opinion. I certainly attribute 
to the Senator from Louisiana the same 
degree of sincerity which I hope he at- 
tributes to me. But it could not have 
been such a terrible bill, because the 
Senator supported it. So, do not attack 
it too strongly this afternoon. It could 
not have been such a vicious piece of 
legislation. 

Mr. LONG. Ido not attack last year’s 
bill as being a vicious piece of legisla- 
tion. I have stated that the Democrats 
have consistently tried to do something 
for the little people of the Nation. The 
only thing which was really wrong with 
last year’s bill, the only thing I severely 
criticized, is that while it did so many 
things for corporations and business 
people—and I was glad to see most of 
those things done; I was delighted to see 
stockholders get special treatment and 
I was pleased to see something done 
about accelerated depreciation—nothing 
was done for the low-income people, ex- 
cept in a few instances. There were 
some little tidbits here and there, hand- 
ed out to lower bracket taxpayers, such 
as the man who had a boy working his 
way through college, a retired aged per- 
son or a retired school teacher, to men- 
tion a few. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that that 
bill took care of babysitters? 

Mr. LONG. No, I am sorry to say, it 
did not take care of babysitters. It 
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took care of the working mothers who 
hired babysitters. 

If we Democrats had had our way, the 
bill would also have taken care of baby- 
sitters. But, unfortunately, we did not 
prevail, and we could not take care of 
babysitters. 

The babysitters did not get relief, but 
the working mothers got a little relief if 
they were in a position to hire baby- 
sitters. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
wish to make one comment, to get the 
Recorp straight. 

I point out for the Recorp that the 
exemptions were reduced from $1,000 to 
$750 under Democratic administrations 
prior to 1941. At that time the then 
President was campaigning on the plat- 
form that there was absolutely no threat 
of war; therefore, it cannot be claimed 
that the exemptions were reduced as a 
result of rearmament for war. 

The exemptions were reduced by the 
Democratic Party during the peacetime 
years as well as during the war years. 

Likewise, the rate was raised from 4 
percent to 10 percent on the lowest tax 
bracket before World War II and from 
the 10 percent rate to 22 percent after 
the outbreak of war. A continuous in- 
crease in taxes in peace and war has 
been the policy of the past Democratic 
administrations. Unbalanced budgets 
have been ignored as the New Deal, 
Fair Deal politicians danced to the tune 
of taxes, spend, and elect. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, stating 
my own opinion, I believe the record of 
the Democratic Party speaks for itself. 
So far as doing what could be done 
within the limits of the Government’s 
situation, and providing for the average 
person and giving him every considera- 
tion possible, I believe the Democratic 
record is a very good one. 

I believe I have demonstrated that the 
record of the Democratic Party during 
recent Congresses is good, in looking 
after the average workingman and other 
persons in average walk of life. 

Point for point, issue for issue, that 
record will stand up to any criticism, 
scrutiny, or comparison. 

At this time I do not wish to delve 
many years back into history, because I 
do not have available all the issues 
which were raised at the time the in- 
come-tax law was passed or at the time 
exemptions were lowered. 


RECESS 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, March 11, 1955, at 12 o' clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 10, 1955: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
The following-named Foreign Service 
officers for promotion from class 2 to class 1: 
John K. Emmerson, of Colorado. 
Edward S. Maney, of Texas. 
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Gordon H. Mattison, of Ohio. 

George A. Morgan, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Woodruff Wallner, of New York. 


George H. Emery, of North Carolina, for 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 1, a consul, and a secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of America. 


The following-named Foreign Service 
officers for promotion from class 3 to class 2: 

R. Austin Acly, of Massachusetts. 

N. Spencer Barnes, of California. 

Leo J. Callanan, of Massachusetts. 

Sterling J. Cottrell, of California. 

Robert C. Creel, of New York. 

Fulton Freeman, of California. 

Edward L. Freers, of California. 

Richard D. Gatewood, of California. 

Wesley C. Haraldson, of Virginia. 

Landreth M. Harrison, of Minnesota. 

Owen T. Jones, of Ohio. 

Sidney K. Lafoon, of Virginia. 

John M. McSweeney, of Massachusetts. 

John Ordway, of the District of Columbia. 

Walter W. Orebaugh, of Oregon. 

John M. Steeves, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Robert C. Strong, of Wisconsin. 

Alfred T. Wellborn, of Louisiana. 

H. Bartlett Wells, of New Jersey. 

Eric C. Wendelin, of Massachusetts. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 2, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 


Bernhard G. Bechhoefer, of the District of 
Columbia. 

William I. Cargo, of Maryland. 

Sam P. Gilstrap, of Oklahoma. 

John W. Jago, of California, 

Charles H. Mace, of Ohio. 

Alfred Puhan, of Wisconsin. 

Joseph W. Scott, of Texas. 

Richard S. Wheeler, of Michigan. 

William D. Wright, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Gerald Warner, of Massachusetts, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 2 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
counsul general of the United States of 
America. 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 4 to class 3: 


James M. Byrne, of New York. 

Keld Christensen, of Iowa. 

Clyde L. Clark, of Iowa. 

Merritt N. Cootes, of Virginia. 

Roy T. Davis, Jr., of Maryland. 

Juan de Zengotita, of Pennsylvania. 
Donald P. Downs, of Nevada. 

Philip F. Dur, of Massachusetts. 
James R. Gustin, of Wisconsin. 

David H. Henry, 2d, of New York, 
William P. Hudson, of North Carolina, 
William E. Knight, 2d, of Connecticut. 
Roswell D. McClelland, of Connecticut, 
William D. Moreland, Jr., of Oregon. 
Clinton L. Olson, of California, 
Norman K. Pratt, of Pennsylvania. 
Robert Rossow, Jr., of Indiana. 

John H. Stutesman, Jr., of New Jersey. 
Cyril L. F. Thiel, of Illinois. 

Edward L. Waggoner, of Ohio. 

Joseph J. Wagner, of New York. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 


George H. Alexander, of Maryland. 
Morton Bach, of Minnesota. 
Edward P. Dobyns, of Virginia. 
Bryan R. Frisbie, of Arizona. 
Robert A. Hancock, of Michigan. 
John E. Hargrove, of Mississippi. 
Marshall P. Jones, of Maryland. 
Warren H. McKenney, of Florida. 
Robert M. Marr, of Ohio. 

Howard Meyers, of Maryland. 
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Trevanlon H. E. Nesbitt, of Maryland. 
Nils William Olsson, of Illinois. 

Nestor C. Ortiz, of Virginia. - 
Lawrence A. Phillips, of Maryland. 
Arthur J. Waterman, Jr., of Virginia. 


The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 5 to class 4: 


Robert B. Dreessen, of Missouri. 
Harry F. Pfeiffer, Jr., of Maryland. 


The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 5 to class 4 
and to be also consuls of the United States 
of America: 

Theo C. Adams, of Texas. 

Willard Allan, of Colorado. 

John Q. Blodgett, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Archer K. Blood, of Virginia. 

Robert W. Dean, of Illinois. 

Richard H. Donald, of Connecticut. 

Adolph Dubs, of Minois. 

John W. Fisher, of Montana. 

Wayne W. Fisher, of Iowa. 

John I. Getz, of Illinois. 

Robert S. Henderson, of New Jersey. 

Edward W. Holmes, of Washington. 

Thomas D. Kingsley, of Maryland. 

Herbert B. Leggett, of Ohio. 

Edward V. Lindberg, of New York. 

Edward T. Long, of Illinois. 

James A. May, of California. 

Cleo A. Noel, Jr., of Missouri. 

LeRoy F. Percival, Jr., of Connecticut. 

Jordan T. Rogers, of South Carolina. 

John A. Sabini, of the District of Colum- 

a. 
eit E. Scarbrough, of Minnesota, 

John P. Shaw, of Minnesota. 

Francis T. Underhill, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Milton C. Walstrom, of the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Park F. Wollan, of California. 

Parker D. Wyman, of Illinois. 

Sam L. ¥ates, Jr., of California. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Paul C. Campbell, of Pennsylvania. 

Roger P. Carlson, of Minnesota. 

Antonio Certosimo, of California. 

Asa L. Evans, of South Carolina. 

Mrs. Florence H. Finne, of California. 

Harry George French, of Wisconsin. 

Harrison M. Holland, of Washington. 

William S. Krason, of New York. 

Frederick D. Leatherman, of Ohio. 

Allen F. Manning, of Maryland. 

Ralph J. Ribble, of Texas. 

Charles M. Rice, Jr., of Montana. 

Robert M. Schneider, of Iowa. 

Peter J. Skoufis, of Maine. 

Harry R. Stritman, of California. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 6 to class 5: 

Richard H. Adams, of Texas. 

William G. Allen, of Vermont. 

Robert J. Ballantyne, of Massachusetts. 

William R. Beckett, of Michigan. 

William D. Broderick, of Michigan, 

North C. Burn, of Washington. 

Alan L. Campbell, Jr., of North Carolina. 

Frederic L. Chapin, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Maxwell Chaplin, of California. 

Edward R. Cheney, of Vermont. 

James D. Crane, of Virginia. 

Franklin J. Crawford, of Ohio. 

John E. Cunningham, of Pennsylvania. 

David Dean, of New York. 

Francois M. Dickman, of Wyoming. 

James B. Freeman, of Ohio. 

Alexander S. C. Fuller, of Connecticut. 

James Robert Greene, of California, 

Herbert M. Hutchinson, of New Jersey. 

Kempton B. Jenkins, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Richard E. Johnson, of Illinois. 

George R. Kenney, of Illinois. 
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Lucien L. Kinsolving, of New York. 
John F. Knowles, of New Jersey. 
Henry Lee, Jr., of Massachusetts. 
William W. Lehfeldt, of California. 
Harry R. Melone, Jr., of New York. 
Thomas N. Metcalf, Jr., of Massachusetts. 
George C. Moore, of California. 
Benjamin R. Moser, of Virginia. 
Harvey F. Nelson, Jr., of California. 
Richard D. Nethercut, of Wisconsin. 

G. Edward Reynolds, of New York. 
Ralph W. Richardson, of California. 
William E. Schaufele, Jr., of Ohio. 
Kennedy B. Schmertz, of Pennsylvania. 
Talcott W. Seelye, of Massachusetts. 
William C. Sherman, of Illinois. 
Robert K. Sherwood, of Nebraska. 
Christopher A. Squire, of Virginia. 
Heywood H. Stackhouse, of Virginia. 
William W. Thomas, Jr., of North Carolina. 
Lewis R. Townsend, of New Jersey. 
Charles L. Widney, Jr., of Tennessee. 
Frank S. Wile, of Michigan. 

William D. Wolle, of Iowa. 

Chester R. Yowell, of Missouri. 


The following-named persons for ap- 
pointment as Foreign Service officers of class 
5, vice consuls of career, and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America: 


Robert Anderson, of Massachusetts. 
Miss Mildred J. Baer, of Maryland. 
Miss Edna H. Barr, of Ohio. 

Miss Dorothy V. Broussard, of Texas. 
M. Lee Cotterman, of Ohio. 

Ray H. Crane, of Utah. 

A. Hugh Douglas, Jr., of Rhode Island. 
Elden B. Erickson, of Kansas. 
Richard V. Fischer, of Minnesota. 
Ralph C. Fratzke, of Iowa. 

John H. Hermanson, of Massachusetts. 
Miss Olive M. Jensen, of Iowa. 
Richard N. Kirby, of Ohio. 

Nicholas S. Lakas, of Connecticut. 
Kenneth W. Linde, of Connecticut. 
Charles G. Mueller, of Montana. 
Virgil E. Prichard, of Oklahoma. 
Joseph H. Quintanilla, of Texas. 

Miss Martha Jean Richardson, of Minois. 
Robert F. Slutz, Jr., of Maryland. 
Miss Violet Smith, of New York. 

Miss LaVerne L. Thomsen, of Washington. 
Paul E. Woodward, of Pennsylvania. 


The following- named persons for ap- 
pointment as Foreign Service officers of 
class 6, vice consuls of career, and secre- 
taries in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America: 

Robert J. Allen, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

Harvey J. Cash, of Texas. 

Brewster R. Hemenway, of New York. 

Adolph W. Jones, of Tennessee. 

William H. McLean, of Kentucky. 

Paul J. Plenni, of West Virginia. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Rex, of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Betty A. Robertson, of Pennsylvania, 

Carl G. Seasword, Jr., of Michigan. 

Miss Alice M. Smith, of North Carolina. 

Nicholas A. Veliotes, of California. 


The following-named Foreign Service Staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

John A. Birch, of Maryland. 

Gordon Dale King, of Texas. 

James P. Parker, of Connecticut. 

UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 

James Weldon Jones, of Texas, to be a 
member of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 16, 1957, vice Oscar B. Ryder. 

CIRCUIT COURTS, TERRITORY OF Hawn 

Hon. Gerald R. Corbett, of Hawaii, to be 
sixth judge of the first circuit, circuit courts, 
Territory of Hawaii. He is now serving in 


this post under an appointment which ex- 
pired September 19, 1954. 


March 10 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
James F. Brophy, of Georgis, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Georgia, vice Joseph H. Young, term expired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, Marcu 10, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, 
source of wisdom and power, we are 
daily beseeching Thee to direct and pros- 
per us in our programs of legislation. 

Deepen within us a sense of our re- 
sponsibility to protect and promote the 
safety, the honor, and welfare of our 
beloved country and all freedom-loving 
people. 

Wilt Thou be especially favorable unto 
our ambassadors and representatives 
who have been placed in positions of 
counsel and diplomacy. 

May they carry on their negotiations 
with the leaders of other nations 
so wisely and faithfully that peace and 
concord shall be established and main- 
tained. 

Inspire the Members of Congress and 
all our citizens with the spirit of pa- 
tience and self-restraint and may we 
seek to excel in the practice of friendship 
and fraternity, of good will and love. 

Grant that our faith in Thy divine 
justice and righteousness may never be- 
come eclipsed by fear for Thou canst 
crush the mightiest forees of evil and 
bring to naught the most subtle devices 
and designs of our enemies. 

Hear us in the name of the Captain 
of our Salvation. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Tribbe, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on March 2, 1955, the Presi- 
dent approved and signed a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 3828. An act to adjust the salaries of 
judges of the United States courts, United 
States attorneys, Members of Congress, and 
for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Ast, one of its elerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the coneurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 829. An act to authorize personnel of the 
Armed Forces to train for, attend, and par- 
ticipate in the second pan-American games, 
the seventh Olympic winter games, games of 
the XVI Olympiad, future pan-American 
games and Olympie games, and certain other 
international amateur sports competitions, 
and for other purposes; 

S.941. An act to amend section 13 of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, to au- 
thorize the Federal land banks to purchase 
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certain remalning assets of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation; 

S. 942. An act to repeal Public Law 820, 
goth Congress (62 Stat. 1098), entitled “An 
act to provide a revolving fund for the pur- 
chase of agricultural commodities and raw 
materials to be processed in occupied areas 
and sold”; and 

S. 1051. An act to amend section 8a (4) of 
the Commodity Exchange Act, as amended. 


EXCISE TAX ON GASOLINE USED IN 
FARM EQUIPMENT 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for I minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which would 
amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
permit farmers to recover from the Fed- 
eral Government the 2-cents-per-gallon 
excise tax that they now pay on all gaso- 
line used in propelling and operating 
their farm equipment. In the State of 
Indiana, we permit farmers to recover 
State tax on gasoline used for farming 
purposes, and this has worked out very 
satisfactorily. 

The original purpose of the gasoline 
tax was to require the people who use 
the roads to pay for their improvement 
and upkeep. Practically all highway 
vehicles are motor-propelled at the pres- 
ent time, and the gasoline tax is a prac- 
tical means of accomplishing this pur- 
pose. 

When the gasoline tax was first en- 
acted, farmers were not nearly as mech- 
anized as they are today. But now 
farmers use a great variety of motor- 
driven equipment, and, in buying gaso- 
line to operate this equipment, they are 
obliged to pay taxes on this fuel just as 
though their equipment were to be used 
on the highways, which it is not. 
Farmers’ crop-raising equipment should 
not have to bear this special tax in- 
tended to be borne by highway vehicles. 

I believe my bill is a very fair one, 
and I hope the House will support it. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD SPEAK UP 
FOR UNIFICATION OF IRELAND 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, as long as 
Great rritain maintains its control over 
the six conquered provinces of northern 
Ireland, the indictment charging her 
with aggressive imperialism still stands. 

And the United States, by failing to 
use its good offices to bring about an 
end of partition, is viewed as condoning 
this injustice toward the Irish Republic 
and the Irish people. 

On this issue there can be no compro- 


All Ireland belongs to the Irish. 
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In pursuance of this, and in order to 
clarify the position of the United States 
Government, I wish to make public the 
following letter which I have addressed 
to our State Department: 


Marcu 10, 1955. 
Hon. Jonn Fostsr DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. SECRETARY: In behalf of 20 mil- 
liom Americans with Irish blood in their 
veins, I ask for a definite policy statement 
by the United States Government in support 
of the unification of Ireland. 

The United States House of Representa- 
tives passed a resolution favoring a free and 
undivided Ireland in 1919, House Joint Reso- 
Tution 357. 

Silence on the part of the executive branch 
of the Government has failed to express the 
representative opinion of the American peo- 
ple, and their traditional faith in the prin- 
ciple of self-determination,. 

The Irish people have steadfastly asked for 
a plebiscite which the British Government 
has steadfastly refused. 

This lingering imperialism on the part of 
the British puts us in the contradictory 
position of supporting colonialism, as long 
as we fail to speak up against it. 

Therefore, I believe that the Government 
of the United States should declare itself 
as morally opposed to the continuing parti- 
tion of Ireland, and should enter Into diplo- 
matic negotiations with the British Gov- 
ernment that will bring about the unifica- 
tion of Ireland without further delay. 

A clear majority of the American people 
support this in principle, and want it im- 
plemented in practice. 

In their name, I ask you for a definite 
foreign policy statement on the Irish ques- 
tion, and for assurances that our Govern- 
ment will work unremittingly for the inclu- 
sion of all 32 counties within the sovereignty 
of the Irish Republic. 

Trusting in your prompt and unequivocal 
support of unification for Ireland, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS J. LANE, 
Member ef Congress. 


FORTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE FOUNDING OF THE GIRL 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me pleasure to invite to the attention of 
this distinguished body the fact that 
Saturday, March 12, marks the 43d an- 
niversary of the founding of the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America. 

Just 43 years ago Saturday, this great 
organization was founded in Savannah, 
Ga., by the late Juliette Gordon Low. 
Today the Girl Scouts of America num- 
ber more than 2,300,000 in membership 
whose good work benefits every State in 
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dynamic program activities of the Girl 
Scouts will be developed. 

In the Girl Scout theme for 1955, Be- 
lieve, belong, build,” we find a graphic 
expression of the ideals of this great sis- 
terhood which I know you join with me 
in expressing fond good wishes for the 
continued progress and development of 
their splendid work. 


FORTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE FOUNDING OF THE GIRL 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for I minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to congratulate the Girl Scouts 
of America upon the splendid service 
this organization has rendered during 
its 43 years’ existence. I wish to pay 
tribute, not only to the 8,000 Girl Scouts 
of Arkansas, but to all Girl Scouts and 
to those loyal adults who give so gen- 
erously of their time to guide and direct 
the organizations program of activities. 

March 12 is the anniversary of the day 
in 1912 when Juliette Gordon Low called 
together the little group of girls in Sa- 
vannah, Ga., who formed the first Girl 
Scout troop. Mrs. Low profited by her 
experience in Scotland, having given 
much of her time as a leader of a Guide 
company in a small Scottish village, 
She taught the girls to raise poultry, 
spin and weave, and found markets for 
their homespun. Before sailing to the 
United States im 1912 she cabled her 
family as follows: “I am bringing home 
the biggest thing yet.” 

Mrs. Low’s ideas were accepted—oth- 
ers caught the spark, and in June 1913, 
the first national Girl Scout headquar- 
ters was opened. In June 1915 the Girl 
Scout organization was incorporated. 
The first Girl Scout handbook was called 
How Girls Can Help Their Country. 

Since that eventful day, March 12, 
1912, a constantly increasing number of 
girls all over these 48 States—now num- 
bering millions—have repeated the Girl 
Scout promise: 

On my honor, I will try to do my duty to 
God and my country, to help other people at 
all times, to obey the Girl Scout laws. 


From the time they are 7 years old, 
Girl Scouts are taught that American 
citizenship involves duties and privi- 
leges; that at 7 they are not too young 
to become active citizens. Many con- 
tinue membership for 10 years. I am 
certain these girls become immeasurably 
useful to our country no matter what 
threats, political problems, or crises 
arise. } 

A Girl Scout’s training is based on re- 
spect and love of country, and she is 
taught that the flag of her country is a 
spiritual symbol. She learns its signi- 
fleance. A Girl Scout’s pride in her com- 
munity is expressed in action. The 


tive councils, sustaining committees, and 
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consultants, as well as troop leaders, are 
all composed of representative citizens 
of the community. 

In turn, community service absorbs 
much of the time of Girl Scouts; it is 
part of their reason for being. Scouting 
exists by and for the community. 

It is encouraging to know, in these 
times when cases of juvenile delinquency 
appear too often in our headlines, that 
the program of the Girl Scouts of Amer- 
ica is successfully contributing to the 
sound growth of youth today. But as 
I interpret its literature, the Girl Scout 
movement does not undertake to serve 
as a substitute for home, church, or 
school. It is a contributing element in 
a girl’s life. 

As Longfellow sagely remarked, 
“Youth comes but once in a lifetime.” 
Some have said it is our most precious 
possession. The whole world is ahead: 
life is new, adventurous, and filled with 
great opportunities. To find and grasp 
life’s most precious opportunities de- 
mands guidance. Girl Scouting offers to 
help guide our women of tomorrow into 
a fourfold life—where love, worship, 
work, and play are equally developed. 
The Girl Scout program represents a 
stake in the future of America. 

Happy birthday, young ladies, and 
Godspeed. 


FARM INCOME 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal this morning reports that 
hogs sold yesterday at the lowest price 
for which they have sold during the last 
5 years. a 

Department of Agriculture reports 
show that farm prices were lower in pro- 
portion to farmers’ costs in December 
than at any time in the last 13 years. 

Farm parity dropped from 92 percent 
in January 1954 to 86 percent in Jan- 
uary 1955. 

And in the past 2 years the farmer’s 
net worth, including his investment in 
land, equipment, livestock and money in 
the bank, has dropped $20 billion. Dur- 
ing the same time the value of stocks 
on the New York Exchange has risen to 
the highest level in the history of the 
Exchange. 

Taxes on farmland are higher today 
than they have been at any time since 
Columbus discovered America and still 
the Missouri State Board of Equalization 
is adding $2 million more to land taxes 
in Missouri for 1955, after the drought 
has left entire farms barren in many 
sections of the State. 

Both taxes and interest are being in- 
creased and Drew Pearson in comment- 
ing in yesterday’s newspapers on Secre- 
tary Benson’s increase of the interest on 
farm and home administration loans, 
says that the to-heck-with-the-farmer 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission indicate that the farmer can 
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now look forward to a new kind of 
drought—a credit drought.” 

Everybody else is enjoying unprece- 
dented prosperity. Never before were 
prices so high and profits so great. 
Never before were wages so high and 
dividends so large. In every city, in- 
comes are at the peak. While farm in- 
come has been dropping, city incomes 
have been increasing. Everybody is get- 
ting more money than they were getting 
when the farmer was getting $30 for 
hogs and $35 for cattle and top prices for 
poultry and dairy products. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads reports the January earnings of 
the railroads for January 1955 were 
double their earnings for January 1954. 

General Motors’ profits for the first 
half of 1954 jumped 36 percent over the 
same period for the previous year. 

The Federal Reserve banks’ net income 
totaled 37 percent more for 1954 than for 
the preceding year. 

Dupont reports that in the first half 
of 1954 it earned 33 percent more than 
in the first half of 1953. 

The Bell Telephone and the General 
Electric reported last week increased 
dividends over former years. 

But on the farm it takes twice the 
number of hogs to buy a tractor. It 
takes three times the number of fat hens 
to buy a pair of shoes. 

The railroads have increased freight 
rates on wheat and hogs ten times in the 
last ten years. Hogs and wheat have 
gone down and freight charges have 
gone up. 

The cost of automobiles and trucks has 
almost doubled in the last ten years. 

The Missouri utilities are this month 
demanding a new contract with REA 
under which the wholesale cost to the 
farmer’s REA is increased from 6.4 to 
10.3—practically twice the present rate 
at a time when electricity is being pro- 
duced cheaper than ever before. 

Telephone and interest and chemical 
charges are the highest on record. 
Everybody is charging the farmer more 
and more, and the income from which 
he must pay is steadily falling. 

Everybody is trying to ride the free 
horse to death. 

And the consumer is not getting the 
benefit of the farmer’s loss. Every day 
somebody is telling the city consumer 
that he is being robbed by the farmer. 
In the last session of Congress Chairman 
CLIFFORD Hope, of Kansas, after an ex- 
haustive investigation, reported that 
much of the time the cost of living was 
rising while the farmer’s prices were 
falling. 

And the Kansas City Star in its issue 
of August 2, 1954, reported that while the 
price of wheat went down 32 percent, the 
price of bread advanced 23 percent, and 
that when the farmers supplying milk to 
Chicago got 8 cents a quart the house- 
wife paid 25 cents a quart. 

Workers don’t win when farmers lose. 
Farmers are being driven off the farms 
to the city where they congest the labor 
market. And when they stay on the 
farm they cannot buy labor’s products. 
Unemployment as of March 10, 1955, was 
in excess of 4½ million and was still ris- 
ing. Lower farm income, lower farm 
prices, lower farm buying power, less 
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sales of factory-made goods, less business 
for merchants, and less employment and 
less wages for factory labor. 

But look ahead. The excess of births 
over deaths is now running at the rate of 
2,600,000 a year. According to the census 
reports that means 7,000 more people to 
feed every morning of the year. If the 
farmers are driven off the farms who will 
feed these people 10 years from now—or 
5 years from now? 

Mr. Speaker, we are not so much in- 
terested in who is responsible for this 
situation. We are not so much con- 
cerned about who is bringing poverty to 
the farm or why they do it or how they 
do it. The one thing we want to know is 
how to remedy the situation. How to 
bring back to the farmer the great pros- 
perity he enjoyed for so long. How to 
bring back to the merchant the business 
he received from the farmer those golden 
years. How to bring back to labor full 
employment and fair wages received 
from farm patronage. For the farm and 
the factory—the shop and the stock- 
yard—the labor union and the farm or- 
ganization—have a common cause. Both 
are exploited by the same predatory in- 
terests—who want cheap food for cheap 
labor. The farmer is labor’s customer. 
And when labor receives fair wages, that 
means fair prices for farm products. 
Merchants cannot sell to the farmer 
when his money is gone. And labor can- 
not buy eggs and bacon when out of a 
job. 
It is a matter of gratification that the 
Committee on Agriculture is reporting 
out a bill this month, which takes care 
of both farmer and consumer. We must 
end poverty on the farm and unemploy- 
ment in the city. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Appropriations may have until midnight 
tomorrow night to file a privileged re- 
port on the Treasury-Post Office appro- 
priation bill, 1956. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAMES reserved all points of order 
on the Treasury-Post Office appropria- 
tion bill, 1956. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs may 
be permitted to sit during general debate 
this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN BUTLER, 
OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
amazed that Chairman Butler, of the 
Democratie National Committee, would 
seize an influenza illness of the charming 
first lady, Mrs. Eisenhower, in his politi- 
cal propaganda. Certainly, it is a type 
of politics which will not meet with the 
approval of thinking Democrats or Re- 
publicans. Chairman Butler and the 
country will, I am sure, be pleased to 
know that Mrs. Eisenhower enjoys nor- 
mal good health and her present influ- 
enza illness is only one which unfortu- 
nately has visited millions of our people. 
It is certainly poor taste to drag a tem- 
porary illness into the political offensive. 

The ineident reveals how worried is 
the Democratic high command over an- 
other Eisenhower candidacy. 


AUTHORIZING PERSONNEL OF THE 
ARMED FORCES TO PARTICIPATE 
IN THE SECOND PAN-AMERICAN 
GAMES, THE SEVENTH OLYMPIC 
WINTER GAMES 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill 
(S. 829) to authorize personnel of the 
Armed Forces to train for, attend, and 
participate in the second pan-American 
games, the seventh Olympic winter 
games, games of the XVI Olympiad, fu- 
ture pan-American games and Olympic 
games, and certain other international 
amateur sports competitions, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Act of July 1. 
1947 (Public Law 159, goth Cong.; 61 Stat. 
243), is hereby amended to read as follows: 
“That as used in this act, the term ‘Secre- 
tary” means the Secretary of Defense, and, 
with respect to the Coast Guard when it is 
not operating as a part of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as the case may 
be. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary concerned ifs 
authorized (1) to t personnel of the 
Armed Forces to train for, attend, and par- 
ticipate in the second pan-American games, 
the seventh Olympic winter games, the games 
of the XVI Olympiad, future pan-American 
games and Olympic games, and (2) subject to 
the limitation contained in subsection (b) 
herein, to permit personnel of the Armed 
Forces. to train for, attend, and participate 
in other international amateur sports com- 
petition not specified in (1) above, if the 
Secretary of State determines that the in- 
terests of the United States will be served 
by participation therein. 

“(b) The Secretary of Defense. shall, not 
later than 30 days prior to the commitment 
of personnel pursuant to the authority con- 
tained in subsection (a) (2) hereof, furnish 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a 
report setting forth the details of the pro- 
posed participation by personnel of the 
Armed Forces in international amateur 
sports competition. 

“(cy Subject to the Imitations contained 
in section 3 of this act, the Secretary con- 
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cerned may spend such funds and acquire 
and utilize such supplies, materiel, and 
equipment as he determines to be necessary 
to provide training of personnel of the 
Armed Forces for such games, to provide for 
their attendance at and participation in 
such games, and for training of animals of 
the Armed Forces for, and their attendance 
at and participation in, such games. 

“Sec. 3. (a) There may be expended, for 
the participation of members of the Army, 
Navy. Air Force, and Marine Corps in the ac- 
tivities covered by this act, not more than 
$800,000 during each 4-year period begin- 
ning on the date of enactment of this act, 
to be apportioned among the military de- 
partments as prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

“(b) There may be expended, for the par- 
ticipation of members of the Coast Guard in 
the activities covered by this Act, not more 
than $100,000 during each 4-year period be- 
ginning on the date of enactment of this 
act. 

“(c) Appropriations available to the De- 
partment of Defense and the Department of 
the Treasury, as the case may be, may be 
utilized to carry out the purposes of this 
aet. 

“Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall author- 
ize the payment of allowances at rates in 
excess of those fixed for participation in other 
military or naval activities. 

“Sec. 5. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, (a) no member of the uni- 
formed services shall be entitled to the travel 
or transportation allowances authorized by 
section 303 of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, as amended, for any period during 
which his expenses for travel or transporta- 
tion are being paid by the agency sponsor- 
ing his participation in the games and com- 
petitions authorized by this act, and (b) no 
member of the uniformed services without 
dependents shall be entitled to receive the 
basic allowances for subsistence and quar- 
ters authorized by sections 301 and 302 of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended, for any period during which such 
member is subsisted and quartered by the 
agency sponsoring his participation im the 
games and competitions as authorized by 
this Act.“ 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, H. R. 3014 was introduced in 
the House of Representatives by the 
Honorable JohN W. McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and a companion measure, 
S. 829, was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL. Both 
bills have for their purpose the authori- 
zation for the armed services to partici- 
pate in the second pan-American games, 
the Olympic games, and similar amateur 
sports competitions. 

The subcommittee over which I pre- 
side as chairman heard testimony on the 
McCormack measure, after amending 
the bill in one particular, approved it 
and sent it to the full committee. Under 
the administration of the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, the Hon- 
orable CARL. Vinson, of Georgia, the 
McCormack bill was approved and sent 
to the House for action. In the mean- 
time, the Senate acted on the Salton- 
stall bill and, in doing so, adopted the 
exact amendment which had previously 
been approved by the House Committee 
on Armed Services and sent this bill to 
the House of Representatives for action. 
This is the bill before you today. 

After the Saltonstall bill came to the 
House, the Armed Services Committee of 
the House authorized and approved the 
Saltonstall bill and authorized it to be 
taken up for quick passage and to be sent 
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to the President. This is the bill which 
we have before us today. 

It is urgent that this measure be 
passed at once. The second pan-Amer- 
ican competitions begin in Mexico City 
on March 12 of this year. It is highly 
desirable to have this bill in the hands 
of the President at once in order that 
our people may participate in these com- 
petitions in Mexico City. We have done 
everything possible to expedite the han- 
dling of this measure for this reason. 
The bill carries with it an authorization 
for $800,060 to be spent over a 4-year 
period beginning with the date of this 
loan. This amount of money is to be 
apportioned among the three military 
departments by the Secretary of Defense 
and a limitation of $100,000 is placed 
upon the amount of money to be used 
by the Coast Guard. 

This money will permit the payment 
of travel and living expenses for those 
athletes participating in these interna- 
tional games. 

I believe that fine publicity could be 
obtained for our Military Establishment 
from its action in providing athletic 
teams for the Olympic and other inter- 
national amateur games and would help 
the morale of our armed services and 
would also help in recruiting in the serv- 
ices. Experience has shown that clean, 
aggressive athletic teams obtaining pub- 
licity produce almost immediately results 
in the attitude of our people generally 
toward the armed services and in re- 
cruitment. 

Most of the nations of the world will 
have teams at these events. Even Rus- 
sia may send athletes to compete. Per- 
sonally, I want to have the satisfaction 
of knowing that our teams from the 
United States have our full support and 
that the military services make a strong 
showing on their own behalf in these 
games. 

The Honorable JohN W. McCormack 
has been most active in pushing this 
measure. He appeared before the House 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the House Armed 
Services Committee and made a strong 
statement. He has been most aggres- 
sive in pushing the measure and is en- 
titled to credit due to one who has 
shown a vigorous and active interest in 
a good measure. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 3014) was 
laid on the table. 
sing motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


ELECTRIC POWER FROM ATOMIC 
REACTORS: 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
within the past few days there has been 


released highly significant information 
on the production of electric power from 
atomic reactors. 
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Next summer the first commercial 
supply of electricity will be delivered 
from a reactor in West Milton, N. Y. 
Within 2 years a considerably larger in- 
stallation by the Duquesne Light Co. in 
cooperation with the Atomic Energy 
Commission will be operating in Penn- 
sylvania. About the same time the Con- 
solidated Edison Co., of New York, plans 
to build a still larger plant based on 
atomic energy. 

That atomic energy is destined to be 
one of the major sources of electric 
power in the world can be seen by the 
fact that Great Britain plans to produce 
25 percent of its new electric power from 
this source over the next 10 years. Fol- 
lowing that period it is expected that all 
new power production in that country 
will be from atomic energy. 

In this country work is going on speed- 
ily on the development of atomic reac- 
tors which can breed their own fuel sup- 
ply. They promise eventually to be the 
cheapest source of power yet devised. 

I have no quarrel with the fact that 
private power companies are leaders in 
this field. I congratulate them on their 
enterprise. 

I am disturbed by the fact, however, 
that as of now the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has not entered on this program 
even experimentally. As one of the great 
power producers in the world, it seems 
to me that it should have been in the 
forefront of experimentation in this field. 

The TVA area, in which most of my 
district is included, is rapidly growing. 
Its residents want no ceiling placed on 
its growth by any lack of power in the 
future. If the future of electric power 
production lies in the field of atomic en- 
ergy converted into electric power, the 
people of the TVA area want the TVA 
to have the facilities to employ it. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the same at- 
titude in this administration which, 
working in secrecy, produced Dixon- 
Yates, is not going to keep the TVA from 
being a pioneer in this new field of 
power production. I hope earnestly that 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Atomic 
Energy Commission will not seek to stifle 
the TVA in this matter by withholding 
funds or information or both. 

A good part of the operations of the 
AEC lies in the TVA area. TVA power 
was in past responsible for the fact that 
we achieved the atomic bomb when we 
did. It would be unnatural if these two 
agencies of the Government could not 
act in partnership at least on a basis 
equal to the partnership with which the 
AEC is acting with private industry in 
this field. I hope that experience with 
Dixon-Yates has proved once and for 
all that the Atomic Energy Commission 
has no business acting as a hatchet man 
on the TVA. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 45 minutes on Tuesday next, 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House today for 5 minutes, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 
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COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the Small Business Committee 
may sit during general debate this after- 
noon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to an- 
nounce that the United States group of 
the Interparliamentary Union will meet 
at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, March 15, for the 
purpose of transacting business which 
was not completed at the annual meeting 
held in January. The meeting will be 
held in the old Supreme Court Chamber. 


THE LATE REVEREND FATHER 
PAUL A. McNALLY 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I was sad- 
dened to hear of the recent passing of 
the Reverend Paul A. McNally, S. J., of 
Georgetown University in Washington, 
D. C. 

Some time ago, I had the honor and 
pleasure of visiting with Father McNally 
on the occasion of my appearance on the 
television program, the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Forum. 

Father McNally’s death is a great loss 
to the field of education in America and 
to American youth to whom he has de- 
voted so many years of his life. The 
contributions of this great educator in 
the science of physics can only be truly 
estimated by future history. 

I wish to extend my condolences to his 
relatives and many friends as well as to 
his colleagues at Georgetown University 
where he had devoted so much of his 
time and effort. 


POLITICAL PROPAGANDA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
people admire courage, even in politics. 

The chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, Mr. Paul Butler, has 
set a bad example of political cowardice 
in fomenting smear attacks against the 
Vice President and other members of the 
administration because he and those who 
read the speeches prepared by his ghost- 
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writers do not have the guts to attack 
the popular President. Mr. Butler's 
tactics have taken a particularly unsa- 
vory turn today. With singularly bad 
taste, he has reached into the presiden- 
tial household with dark implications 
that the members of the President’s fam- 
ily may swerve him from his sense of 
duty by what he refers to as family con- 
siderations. Mr. Butler should be ad- 
vised that wishful thinking combined 
peep crudity of manners will get him no- 
where. 


REPORTING AND TRANSCRIBING 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, it 
is always remarkable how people who 
are so engrossed in the management and 
operation of their own affairs take for 
granted the services that are rendered 
by others in making their work possible. 
It also seems inevitable that these im- 
portant operations which are accepted 
as commonplace are generally extremely 
complicated and their end product is the 
result of a high order of devotion to duty 
coupled with extreme efficiency. These 
observations are merely preliminary to 
a few remarks I wish to make about the 
services rendered by the staff of con- 
gressional reporters who work with un- 
obtrusive faithfulness in transcribing the 
proceedings of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

An important part of the business of 
Members of Congress is to make speeches 
and to engage in debate on the floor of 
the House and, of course, it is the obli- 
gation of the Speaker or whoever may 
be the presiding officer to render deci- 
sions and conduct the proceedings in 
accordance with the rules. All of these 
operations are recorded with meticulous 
care and are printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD which is available to the 
membership and the world on the fol- 
lowing day. It is of interest to know 
how all the proceedings which take place 
in a fast and at times confusing tempo 
are welded into a clear and consecutive 
record. Any attempt to explain the pro- 
cedure to make the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the accurate official account of the 
daily deliberations of the Congress that 
it is, is very difficult because while it 
appears to be simple it is in reality very 
complicated. With the help of some 
members of the staff of reporters, who 
insist on remaining anonymous, I will 
briefly and in all humility try to explain 
what happens. 

Let us start when a Member is recog- 
nized by the Chair to make a speech. 
Be it for 1 minute or in the Committee 
of the Whole for a longer period, from 
the time when he starts speaking a re- 
porter is on the job nearby taking down 
his words. Indeed, a reporter is always 
present taking down what is said when- 
ever anyone says anything during a ses- 
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sion of the House, and to compile and 
edit all these proceedings so they appear 
in the Recor in their proper continuity 
is an exacting task. These reporters 
make up a team of 7 carefully selected 
and highly trained men who record in 
shorthand everything that is said, each 
member of the team recording the pro- 
ceedings for only 5 minutes at a time. 
As soon as a reporter has finished his 
5 minutes he is relieved and he immedi- 
ately proceeds to a room on the floor be- 
low the House Chamber to dictate his 
notes into a machine. These notes are 
then transcribed by 1 of a staff of 7 ex- 
pert typists and the reporter compares 
this transcription with his original notes, 
making whatever corrections that may 
be necessary. He brings the corrected 
transcription back to the Chamber to be 
delivered as promptly as possible to the 
Member of the House who had the floor 
when his remarks were taken down, but 
before the transcription is delivered to 
this Member for revision, the manuscript 
is given to the Chief Clerk for the re- 
porters, who sits at the reporters’ desk 
at the foot of the rostrum. The Chief 
Clerk maintains what is called a “turn 
book” where a double-column record is 
kept of the assignment of each reporter. 
In the right-hand column the name of 
the Member having the floor is recorded 
and in the left the names of those to 
whom he yielded during his speech. 
This book contains the names of all 
Members who may speak and the order 
in which they speak, whether it is to 
submit a consent request, make a speech, 
or ask a question of a fellow Member. 
The reporters’ clerk assembles all the 
pages of the Member’s completed speech, 
folds them together, and on the back 
endorses the page numbers and the 
statements “Remarks of Mr. Blank for 
revision,“ Mr. Blank being the man who 
had the floor at the time of the speech. 
This manuscript, which is recognized 
by the reporter as Mr. Blank’s speech, is 
then given to Mr. Blank for “revision 
and extension” and later to anyone who 
may have engaged in a colloquy with 
him during the speech, such person be- 
ing referred to as a “colloquial speaker.” 
The right-hand side of a reporter’s note- 
book is generally used to take down the 
remarks of the Member who has the 
floor and the left-hand column is devoted 
to any interruptions which may occur 
during his speech. Under the rules the 
copy is first given to the Member who 
had the floor for revision and later to 
anyone to whom he may have yielded. 
It is evident from the fact that as a 
reporter is engaged in taking down a 
speech for only 5 consecutive minutes 
more than 1 reporter will report a 
speech of more than 5 minutes, and in 
order to keep the continuity in proper 
order, each reporter numbers his pages 
of transcribed notes under a system by 
which both he and the speaker are 
identified. This system is an intricate 
one and is hard to describe, but suffice 
it to say that it works without confusion, 
and the numbering system used insures 
the proper continuity of the proceedings. 
The fact that the reporter who first 
started may work a second or third time 
on the same speech gives some idea of 
how complicated the system of identifi- 
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cation may become in assembling the en- 
tire proceedings in their proper conti- 
nuity. The system is not complicated 
to the reporters, but it is beyond my 
feeble capacity to describe it adequately. 

The reporters divide the proceedings 
of the House into two categories, busi- 
ness and special or debate. Such things 
as purely routine matters, like the sub- 
mission of consent requests on which 
there is no debate, extensions of re- 
marks, the formal calling up of matters 
for consideration, rollcalls, announce- 
ment of votes, and so forth, come under 
the heading of business, and these tran- 
scriptions are not given to the Members 
for revision unless there is special re- 
quest or direction to do so. All speech- 
es, debate, or colloquy come under the 
head of speeches and, of course, these 
transcriptions are submitted to the Mem- 
bers for revision in accordance with 
whatever directions may be given in any 
particular instance. It is important to 
the smoothness of the entire operation 
to have the Members revise their speech- 
es as promptly as possible so the copy 
may be sent on its way to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

After the House has adjourned, a 
Member’s remarks not previously de- 
livered are sent by messenger to his of- 
fice for revision and, of course, a record is 
kept of the page numbers and the names 
of the Members when the transcript 
leaves the control of the reporters’ clerk. 
After revising the copy, Members may 
leave it with the guard in charge of the 
main doors of the two House Office Build- 
ings or at the northeast door of the Old 
House Office Building, where it is picked 
up by messenger for delivery to the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. While the ab- 
solute emergency deadline in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for the printing 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 12 o’clock 
midnight, all copy should be in the 
hands of the Public Printer by 9 p. m. 
Any matter which is delivered subse- 
quent to midnight is published in the 
following day’s RECORD. 

When the copy arrives at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office it is assembled in 
its continuity and undergoes a very care- 
ful check to make sure that it appears in 
its appropriate and proper place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. First a check is 
made on extensions of remarks to see 
that permission for the extension had 
been granted and that the same matter 
has not already appeared in a previous 
edition of the Recorp, inserted by either 
a Member of the House or of the Senate. 
It is also checked to determine that the 
matter does not exceed the limit of two 
pages in the printed Record as provided 
by the rules. After this has been com- 
pleted the copy is cut up into small 
“takes” in order to spread the linotype 
work over a large number of operators. 
Each “take” is clearly identified and a 
long speech may be worked on by a great 
many linotype operators. After the 
operator sets his “take” he places his 
type on a numbered galley, a galley proof 
is run off and with the copy is put to- 
gether in proper order and sent through 
pneumatic tubes to the proofroom. In 
the proofroom, the galley proof is read 
twice against the original manuscript, 
corrections are noted in the margin of 
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the galley proof and then it goes back 
to the linotype section where corrections 
are made in the type itself. After these 
corrections in the type are completed 
a new galley proof is taken which is 
sent back to the proofroom once more 
for another check. When the proof- 
readers have finished their work, the 
type is made up into pages, a page proof 
is struck and this proof goes to the proof- 
room for a final check to see that the 
“takes” tie into each other and the pages 
connect properly. When this has been 
done, the type is locked up for the 
foundry. In the foundry, mats are made 
from the linotype pages and from the 
mats metal plates are made for use on 
the presses. 

These presses are built especially for 
printing the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, al- 
though they are also used for other work, 
and a press load consists of 64 pages of 
the ReEcorp. Thirty-two pages which 
consist of 16 sheets are called a signa- 
ture and you will note that as the finished 
Record comes to you, several signatures 
or sections may be bound together to 
make up the completed Recorp. These 
signatures come off the press in folded 
form and are placed in proper order on 
a gathering machine which gathers them 
in sequence and stitches them together. 
Three sides of the RrEcorp are then 
trimmed and it is ready for distribution. 

It will be seen from this brief descrip- 
tion that there are 15 or more separate 
processes that take place before a Mem- 
ber's speech appears as part of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and it is a remarkable 
tribute to the individuals who do this 
work that so few errors are made. 

Devotion to duty and pride in their 
work on the part of the reporters and 
the printers are what makes the com- 
pilation of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
remarkable feat that it is. These men 
are dedicated to their tasks and recog- 
nize that theirs is an important role in 
the operations of the legislative branch 
of our Government. Indeed the Houses 
of Congress could not function without 
them and their accurate handiwork. We 
Members are too apt to take all this for 
granted and it is a great tribute to these 
men that their tireless and efficient work 
is done in such an unobtrusive and quiet 
manner. They merit our praise and our 
grateful appreciation as well as our pro- 
found admiration. 


STORY OF A LIBRARY 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago, L. Quincy Mum- 
ford, formerly director of the Cleveland 
Public Library, sent to Congress his first 
report as Librarian of Congress. It is 
an admirable statement, clearly explain- 
ing some of the problems as well as the 
accomplishments of that great institu- 
tion during the past fiscal year. I hope 
that many of you will find time to read 
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the introduction, at least, which sum- 
marizes the growth of the collections for 
the past century and a half and the out- 
standing events of the last year. 

Too many of us are inclined, I believe, 
to think of the Library of Congress in 
terms of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, which we find so useful, and to for- 
get that basic to the effective function- 
ing of the Legislative Reference Service 
are all the operations of the Library, 
Without materials gathered from the 
ends of the earth, catalogued and classi- 
fied, and made available to the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service and to the Mem- 
bers of Congress directly, we could 
scarcely claim to be the best informed 
legislative body in the world. 

The report points out that hundreds 
of thousands of other Government ofii- 
cials, scholars, and other private citi- 
zens made use of the Library during the 
year; that through the self-supporting 
card distribution service some 22 mil- 
lion catalog cards prepared by the Li- 
brary helped to make up the catalogs 
of libraries all over the country; and 
that the resources of more than 1,600 li- 
braries throughout the United States, 
including some in my own district, were 
augmented by the Library of Congress 
through its interlibrary loan service. 

In the Washington Evening Star of 
February 10, 1955, there appeared an edi- 
torial on the annual report of the Libra- 
rian of Congress that expresses, I think, 
the significance of the Library both to 
Congress and to the Nation: Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am inserting 
it herewith: 


STORY or A LIBRARY 


There is a temptation to discuss the an- 
nual report of the Librarian of Congress in 
terms of statistics. And it is important that 
the Library now contains 33 million pieces 
and it paid into the Treasury, during 1954, 
more than $1.9 million from index card sales 
and copyright registrations. But this it not 
by any means the whole story. 

What the American people really want to 
know about their national Library is what 
it means to them. Each yearly certification 
of progress suggests the question: What does 
all this signify? And the Librarian has an 
answer—namely, the readable text of his re- 
port. A reader may open the 178-page book 
at random and find convincing evidence of 
the Library’s value. Here, for example, is 
testimony of its worth as a depository of 
precious papers. In the period chronicled 
it received the files of Senator Robert A. 
Taft, General Benjamin F. Butler, Whitelaw 
Reid, Norman H. Davis, General Peyton C. 
March, Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, Robert P. 
Patterson, Jo Davidson, and Frank S. Lahm— 
the very stuff of the history of the age to 
which these notable men belonged. It is 
obvious that there should be a central li- 
brary of such material here in the Capital 
of the Nation. 

But the Library is not simply an archive. 
In fiscal 1954 it did reference work for lit- 
erally every Member of Congress, dealing 
with some 69,000 inquiries from Senators and 
Representatives and thus fully justifying the 
‘appropriations for its support and enlarge- 
ment. The number of questions received 
from other Government officers and agen- 
cies ran to astronomical heights and were 
matched by requests for information from 
uncounted thousands of private citizens who 
naturally look to the Library as a university 
of the whole American community. 

Of course, many of the inquiries from the 
public had nothing to do with public affairs. 
They were concerned with the private enter- 
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prises and activities of citizens interested in 
industry and commerce, education, the sci- 
ences and the arts, literature in its inclu- 
sive sense of written records of every use- 
ful sort, philosophy and religion. A casual 
glance through the Librarian's report shows 
how various, how complex and how engag- 
ing these interests are. But the Library 
brings them into practical focus. No other 
institution on earth surpasses it as a mirror 
reflecting humanity in action. 


OUR SHREDDED CONSTITUTION 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr.Speaker, an editorial 
in the March 2, 1955, issue of the Indi- 
anapolis Star points up a situation which 
Congress cannot continue to ignore. 

We have lived to see a sad and sorry 
day in the history of this Republic when, 
with hundreds of thousands of American 
servicemen stationed in foreign coun- 
tries, great numbers of them no longer 
have the guarantees of our precious Con- 
stitution. 

T have tried in a small way to remedy 
this situation through the introduction 
of House Joint Resolution 236. It seems 
to me that the least we can do for our 
servicemen is to warn them before de- 
parture from our shores that under cer- 
tain conditions in foreign lands their 
Constitutional rights have been forfeited. 

As the Indianapolis Star suggests, the 
effective method of stopping the shred- 
ding of the Constitution is enactment of 
the Bricker amendment which would 
make it impossible for any treaty or 
agreement with a foreign nation to su- 
persede the Constitution. 

The editorial: 


RIDDLED SHIELD or LIBERTY 


It is a strange paradox that the same 
American Constitution which permits Com- 
munists to escape prosecution by pleading 
the fifth amendment also allows an Ameri- 
can lad in bis country's armed services over- 
seas to be stripped of his liberties by a for- 
eign court and subjected to punishments 
which would be cruel and unusual in the 
United States. 

Pyt. Richard T. Keefe has now been turned 
down by the United States Supreme Court 
in his fight against a five-year sentence at 
hard labor meted out to him in a French 
court for making off with a French taxicab 
following some injudicious tippling in a bar 
in the city of Orleans. 

Private Keefe pleaded guilty. This, one 
would think, should have procured some 
mitigation of his sentence for what was, 
after all, a prank—especially since the 
French keep insisting that we maintain our 
troops on their soil to defend them against 
their neighbors, But no, the French court 
dealt with Keefe as though he were a mem- 
ber of a hostile occupying army. They have 
the right to do this under the status of 
forces agreement signed by President Eisen- 
hower on Oct. 27, 1953, with NATO coun- 
tries. These countries are given the right 
to arrest Americans stationed within their 
borders and judge and penalize them ac- 
cording to their own lights. Thus, Ameri- 
‘cans sent abroad in service of their country 
mo longer are protected by the American 
Constitution. 

The soldier’s wife said in her brief, filed 
with the Supreme Court, that Keefe was 
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compelled to be a witness against himself, 
subjected to cruel and unusual punishment 
and deprived of his rights as an American, 
But her chalienge to the treaty which made 
this possible was not ruled on by the court. 

We will not attempt to understand the 
reasoning of the Justices in refusing this 
ruling. But it is certainly well known by 
this time that the Constitution itself allows 
its own guarantees to be overridden by such 
treaties and agreements as the status of 
forces treaty. It is exactly this loophole 
in the Constitution that proponents of the 
Bricker Amendment seek to close. The 
amendment would make it crystal clear that 
any treaty, or provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with constitutional guarantees will 
be without validity. If this amendment were 
in our basic law, Keefe and others of our 
soldiers who may be vulnerable to legal in- 
justices abroad, would carry the Constitution 
with them as a shield. As of now, that 
shield does not protect them, 


A MORAL OBSCENITY 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tions raised in the following editorial in 
the March 3, 1955, issue of the Indianap. 
olis Star ought to be answered forth- 
with. Failure of those still living who 
know the facts and refuse, voluntarily, 
to make them public should be the signal 
for drastic action on the part of Con- 
gress. 

Abraham Lincoln said: 


Let the people know the facts and the 
country will be saved. 


The editorial: 
A Monat. OBSCENITY 


About 6 o'clock in the morning of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1946, more than 4,000 prisoners of 
war were roughly aroused from sleep by their 
grim-faced guards. The guards began herd- 
ing them toward cattle cars. Suddenly the 
prisoners began to resist. They fought and 
cursed and struggled. Many of them cut 
their wrists in suicide attempts. The air 
was filled with the crunching sounds of 
rubber truncheons on human skulls, with 
moans and screams and shouts. But still 
the brutal scene went on. Before the day 
was out those who had not taken their own 
lives or been killed by the guards were on 
their way to the certain death and torture 
that awaited them at their final destination. 
And this was only the beginning. In a period 
of 2 years over 2 million more, including 
women and children, suffered the same fate— 
unless they were mercifully spared by jump- 
ing off trains to kill themselves. À 

Americans stand aghast at such inhuman 
brutality. We would never condone such a 
moral obscenity, as one writer called it. 
Americans believe in the dignity and rights 
of all human beings. We respect the sacred- 
ness of the human personality, All our 
institutions reflect this attitude. 

Oh yeah? Those grim-faced guards were 
Americans, Those pitiful refugees from mur- 
der and tyranny were anti-Communist Rus- 
sians held by our troops after World War II. 
They were being driven back against their 
will to the homeland they had left te escape 
the brutality and ugly inhumanity of Com- 
munist rule. The orders to drive them back 
also came from Americans who would yield 
to no man in their desire to placate, to please 
and to honor “our great Soviet ally.“ 

Why was this done? Who ordered it? 
Who permitted it? 

At Yalta, President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill had agreed with Stalin 
to repatriate “prisoners and civilians.” 
Nothing specific was said about forcing un- 
willing prisoners back by brutality * * * 
unless a still-secret clause exists somewhere. 
The decision to beat and kick and shoot 
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these unwilling anti-Communists was made 
in Washington. It came in 1945 from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in reply to a query from 
General Patch, who had halted this horrible 
task in disgust and asked for orders. The 
whole story, or at least a good part of it, is 
told in the December issue of the American 
Legion magazine. The author, Julius Ep- 
stein, says, “It is unlikely that a decision 
involving the lives of millions was made 
without consulting the Commander in 
Chief.” 

How and why was this decision made? 
Whose influences were paramount? Did 
Gen. George Marshall have the final say— 
the order came from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? Did Alger Hiss or Harry Dexter White 
or somebody else sit at the elbows of the 
mighty when the order was drafted to de- 
stroy these helpless people? “Who was so 
anxious to rid the world of anti-Communist 
Russians, and why?” asks Epstein. 

Somebody still living knows the truth. 
General Marshall must know. Others must 
know why it was more important to placate 
the bloodiest tyrant in modern history than 
to adhere to the high moral principles upon 
which our whole American way of life is 
based. Who are they? 7 

We must find out — congress must find 
out—who made the United States a party 
to the most horrible pogrom in modern 
times; who helped Stalin eliminate his brav- 
est opposition; who made certain that the 
Kremlin could prove to its people that they 
would get no help from us if they sought to 
throw off the Communist yoke in war's after- 
math? 

In Korea the United States reversed this 
beastly policy after some initial hesitation. 
We fought on for 6 months to make sure 
that Korean and Chinese prisoners of war 
would not be similarly driven back to death 
and torture. That was in 1952 after the 
Eisenhower administration took over. And 
that was also the year when the American 
people were led to believe the secrets of 
Yalta and its consequences would be laid 
bare before the conscience of the West. 

Last fall Americans were told that the se- 
cret documents relating to the Yalta deci- 
sions would be published after 10 years. 
The date was postponed until after the elec- 
tion. It was postponed again. The papers 
are still secret. Why? Is it because Gen- 
eral Marshall is involved? Is it because 
someone still high in the councils of Gov- 
ernment must be protected? 

It is up to Congress to find out the truth 
about this indelible blot on the conscience 
of America. It makes no difference who is 
hurt. For the conscience of our country 
hurts, and only by baring the truth before 
ourselves and the world, by confessing this 
monstrous crime against humanity, by ex- 
posing those responsible for it, can we in 
some degree expiate this moral obscenity. 

We will be told that it is all over and 
done with. “Why rake up the past?” some 
will say. Why indeed? Why ever confess 
a sin, or apologize for a mistake, or right 
a wrong? Until Americans prove by public 
exposure that this is heavy on our con- 
science, we cannot prove to the world that 
this is not an act condoned or approved 
by the free people of America. Millions of 
people behind the Iron Curtain think it 
was. 

We may face similar situations again. If 
we are going to meet them true to the great 
moral principles of our historic past, true 
to our Christian heritage, our faith in the 
dignity of man and the rights of all, we 
must extirpate this awful stain upon the 
conscience of our free people. 


PERMISSION TO FILE MINORITY 
VIEWS ON H. R. 12 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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I may have until midnight tomorrow to 
file minority views on H. R. 12. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


STATE AND JUSTICE DEPARTMENTS 
AND THE JUDICIARY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have permission 
to file on Wednesday, April 13, a report 
on the bill making appropriations for the 
Departments of State and Justice and 
the judiciary and related agencies, and 
that it may be brought up for consid- 
eration on that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the bill H. R. 
12. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may sit during general 
debate during the session of the House 
this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
section 10 (b) (4) of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, approved June 24, 1937, and 
of section 12 (1) of the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, approved 
June 25, 1938, I transmit herewith for 
the information of the Congress, the re- 
port of the Railroad Retirement Board 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1954, 

DwicuT D. EISENHOWER, 

THE WHITE House, March 10, 1955, 


CAREER INCENTIVE ACT OF 1955 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committe on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 169 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

a The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
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the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4720) to provide incentives for members of 
the uniformed services by increasing certain 
pays and allowances, After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed 3 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion, except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LATHAM], and pending that I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 169 
provides for an open rule with 3 hours of 
general debate on the bill, H. R, 4720, 
the military pay bill. 

At the hearing before the Committee 
on Rules the interest expressed on this 
subject was great enough to warrant the 
3 hours of general debate which we de- 
cided to give. Since the rule is an open 
one, which would allow amendments of 
any type from the floor and since the 
time for debate is so great I can think of 
no reason why there should be any objec- 
tion to the adoption of this rule. The 
bill itself was reported unanimously from 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

According to the report on H. R. 4720, 
Mr. Speaker, the bill would increase the 
pay for all enlisted personnel with over 
2 years of service, for all warrant officers 
with over 2 years of service, and for all 
other officers with over 3 years of service, 
in an amount not less than 6 percent of 
basic pay. 

The largest percentage increase for ` 
officers is in the grades of first lieutenant 
and second lieutenant—a 22.33 percent 
and 25 percent increase respectively with 
over 3 years’ service. 

The smallest percentage increase for 
officers is in the grade of major general 
with less than 26 years of service with an 
increase of 6.07 percent. The largest 
dollar increase for officers in the basic 
pay tables is for the brigadier general 
who completes more than 30 years of 
service where the increase amounts to 
$107.64 per month. First lieutenants 
with over 3 years of service will receive 
under this bill a $61.22 per month in- 
crease, while captains with over 6 years 
of service will receive a $49.92 increase 
per month. | 

In the enlisted grades, the largest per- 
centage increase is for the E-4—corporal 
in the Army, sergeant in the Marine 
Corps—with over 8 years of service who 
receives a 17.35 percent increase amount- 
ing to $26.52 per month. The largest 
dollar increase for enlisted personnel is 
in the grade of master sergeant with 
over 26 years of service who receives an 
increase of $29.64 per month. 

The report on this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
brought out the fact that the pay scale 
that is proposed in the bill is based upon 
a formula, taking into consideration the 
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recommendations of the Hook Commis- 
sion, the 4 percent increase in pay en- 
acted by Congress in 1952, and increased 
increments in pay periods following a 
normal career pattern. 

Increased incentive pay is also pro- 
vided in H. R. 4720 for those members of 
the service engaged in flying or sub- 
marine duty. It is also proposed in the 
bill that the per diem allowance be in- 
creased from $9 to $12 for those individ- 
uals who would be entitled to a per diem 
allowance, upon being away from a 
permanent duty station. 

H. R. 4720 also proposes to increase the 
pay of midshipmen at the Naval Acad- 
emy and cadets at West Point as well as 
the cadets at the Air Force Academy and 
Coast Guard Academy. Their pay will 
be increased from $81.12 per month to 
$111.15 per month, if the bill is passed 
in its present form. 

It is estimated that the proposed bill 
would involve an annual expenditure for 
members of the armed services for fiscal 
year 1956 of $734,045,571. In addition, 
the increase with respect to the Coast 
Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and the Public Health Service for fiscal 
year 1956 will be $11,797,444. This 
would make a total cost, if the bill is 
passed in its present form, of $745,845,- 
015 for fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
provisions in H. R. 4720 which I am 
sure will be elaborated upon during the 
general debate on the bill. H. R. 4720 
represents an important piece of work 
by the members of the Committee on 
Armed Services and no matter what our 
individual opinions may be about the bill 
itself, I think we must all agree that the 
subject is an important one and worthy 
of the serious consideration of the House. 
I hope that the rule will be adopted and 
that the House may then proceed to the 
consideration of the bill itself. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution of the 
United States imposes upon the Congress 
the duty to raise and maintain the Army, 
Navy, and now the Air Corps of the 
United States. 

The Armed Forces have had a little 
trouble in recent times in maintaining its 
strength. Witness the fact that the re- 
enlistment rate during the last fiscal 
year is the lowest in the entire history of 
the country. 

This is so because of many things. 
Many of the members of the armed serv- 
ices have lost what they call fringe bene- 
fits, which are important to some. We 
have lost many reenlistments because of 
competition with private industry. The 
Government trains highly skilled person- 
nel, and then private industry comes in 
and offers them more money, and many 
of the most skilled of our members of the 
armed services personnel, leave the Gov- 
ernment and go with private industry. 

In response to the obligation that the 
Constitution imposes upon the Congress, 
your Committee on Armed Services has 
sought to bring back a bill which meets 
this situation in a very fair and effective 
Manner, It provides an incentive for 
every member of the armed services, no 
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matter what his rate and no matter what 
his rank. 

The principal increases in pay, as pro- 
vided in this bill, go to the younger offi- 
cers at a time when they might be 
considering leaving the armed services of 
the country. To borrow a phrase from 
the gentleman from Missouri, when he 
appeared before the Committee on Rules, 
this is a bill which tends to give stability 
and dignity to every member of the 
‘armed services. 

It is true that this measure will cost 
the Government a large amount of mon- 
ey, but in these very critical times, it is 
a measure which we cannot afford not 
to pass. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of this 
3-hour open rule. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 18] 

Bell Holiſield Reece, Tenn. 
Boggs Hope Roberts 
Bolton, Kearney Rogers, Mass. 

Oliver P Kee Schwengel 
Bowler McGregor Sheehan 
Canfield Mollohan Thomson, Wyo. 
Christopher Moulder ‘Wickersham 
Dawson, Il. Murray, Tenn. Willis 
Dingell Poage Wilson, Ind, 
Eberharter Powel Young 
Grant Prouty 
Hinshaw Radwan 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 395 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
cee under the call were dispensed 
wi 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered, and to revise and extend 
his remarks, 


CAREER INCENTIVE ACT OF 1955 


Mr. KILDAY, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee ef the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4720) to provide in- 
centives for members of the uniformed 
services by increasing certain pays and 
allowances, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4720, with 
Mr. Rains in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 25 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, by unanimous vote of 
the subcommittee which heard the bill 
and by unanimous vote of 30 to 0, the 
whole Committee on Armed Services, we 
bring you the bill for an increase in 
military pay. 

I would call your attention specifically 
and particularly to the title ofthe bill. It 
is the Career Incentive Act of 1955. I 
believe that if you analyze the bill you 
will find it conforms exactly to its title. 

What we propose here are incentives 
to attract into the service and then to 
retain men on a permanent basis. 

Mr. Chairman, so long as we seek to 
maintain a present military strength of 
approximately 3,100,000 or to maintain a 
military strength which the President 
has now proposed for the end of the 
next fiscal year of some 2,800,000 —1 be- 
lieve all will agree we must attract and 
retain in the services just as many as 
possible. Let us not forget that for every 
enlisted man that you retain in the serv- 
‘ices that it means one less man to be 
drafted. I believe it is common knowl- 
edge among the people, and certainly 
among the Members of this House, that 
we are not attracting and we are not 
retaining in the service on a career basis 
the numbers of men which we should be 
able to attract and retain. The figures 
are available showing the situation. I 
shall cite some of them. Taking the 
regulars only, from the figures of the 
Department of Defense, in 1950 the reen- 
listment rate was 59 percent. It aver- 
aged 55 percent in fiscal years 1951 
through 1953. It averaged only 23.7 per- 
cent in the fiscal year 1954. From July 
to December 1954, the average was 24 
percent. 

The Army reenlistment rate has shown 
an increase during this fiscal year, and 
has risen from an average of 22 percent 
to 54 percent from July to December. 
The Army states that this can be attrib- 
uted to the unit rotation plan and the in- 
crease in reenlistment bonuses. It 
should be noticed that these are for the 
regulars only. When the inductees are 
added to this, the overall percentage 
drops considerably since the inductee 
rate of reenlistment is now below 3 per- 
cent, giving the Army an overall reen- 
listment rate for the month of January 
1955, of 13.2 percent. 

The Navy enlistment rate is still de- 
creasing from a high of 66 percent in the 
fiscal year of 1950 to 7.4 percent in the 
period from October to December 1954. 

A similar situation prevails in the Air 
Force where the reenlistment rate has 
dropped from 55 percent in the fiscal 
year 1950 to 21.8 percent in the period 
from October through December 1954. 

The Marine Corps rate has shown a 
slight increase from an average of 18.1 
percent in the fiscal year 1954 to an aver- 
age of 20.1 percent for the period from 
July to December 1954. 

The situation with reference to the 
regular officers in the services is most 
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alarming. When we realize in the Army 
only 21 percent of the distinguished 
graduates of our ROTC and OCS courses 
applied for regular commissions in 1954. 
It has dropped to 30 percent in 1953 and 
34 percent in 1952, 38 percent in 1951, 
47 percent in 1950 and 54 percent in 
1949. 

In the Navy, only 3.4 percent of the 
16,681 officers eligible for regular com- 
missions from the Naval ROTC aviation 
cadet, and other programs applied for 
a commission. 

This is approximately one-half of the 
rate of applications in 1953. 

In the Air Force, applications for 
regular commissions among ROTC, avi- 
ation cadet, and OCS graduates, was 
only 6 percent in 1954 as compared with 
61 percent in 1950. 

Let us go back to the period prior to 
World War II and contrast that situ- 
ation with the present situation. So 
long as we attempt to maintain these 
figures, we are going to have to give this 
most serious consideration. First of all, 
we must realize that among the Ameri- 
can people there is a relatively small 
percent who have any desire or are tem- 
peramentally suited to pursuing a mili- 
tary career. Of that relatively small per- 
centage, even a smaller percentage pos- 
sess military aptitude which would make 
them successful in a military career. So 
in maintaining these numbers, we must 
attract to our services on a permanent 
career basis, every single individual we 
can. Before World War II, we were 
able to keep men of such tremendous, 
outstanding ability as President Eisen- 
hower. He stayed on duty from July 2, 
1920, to July 1, 1936, as a major, a period 
of 16 years. General Omar Bradley 
stayed on as a major from July 1, 1920, 
to June 26, 1936, also a period of 16 years 
without promotion. 

Admiral Nimitz remained a captain in 
the Navy from 1927 to 1938, a period of 
11 years. Gen. H. H. Arnold, the late 
Gen. Hap Arnold, became a major on 
July 1, 1920, and remained a major until 
1931, a period of 11 years. General Van- 
dergraft, now retired as commandant of 
the Marine Corps, was appointed a ma- 
jor in 1921 and served for 13 years. 

In those days we were able to keep 
men of that caliber in our services. Why 
can we not maintain those men at this 
time? I think a number of things are 
involved. A military career is not as 
easy a career as some would like to 
paint, for either the enlisted men or for 
the officers. Surely you do not have the 
selection of location, the right to pick 
the place you might want to live. Back 
in those days the military had things 
which have been lost, or other advan- 
tages over civilians that have passed 
into history. In those days there were 
less than 30,000 regular officers in all 
the services. They were a selected group 
serving voluntarily. They held positions 
of honor. That was before the epithet 
“Brass Hat” was in common use. To 
make up for what they lost because of 
frequent change of situation, and other 
restrictions and lack of promotion, they 
had things that nobody else in the United 
States had. They had an adequate re- 
tirement system. If they served 30 years 
they were guaranteed retirement at 75 
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percent of their base pay. No other in- 
dustry or business in the United States 
in those days had such retirement pro- 
visions; but after the Social Security 
Act was passed the situation changed, 
until today the business or industry 
which does not have a retirement sys- 
tem which implements and increases the 
social-security system, is an exception, 
not the rule. So that that advantage no 
longer exists. There are adequate re- 
tirement systems in all phases of busi- 
ness and industry. 

In those days the size of the service 
permitted medical, dental, and hospital 
care to be available to a member of the 
service and to his dependents. Now it 
is frequently unavailable. In those days 
there was no such thing as hospital and 
medical insurance. Since that time the 
industry or business without group hos- 
pitalization is the exception. Practically 
all of them have it. 

There are a number of other things. 
The post exchange facilities were more 
adequate in those days than they are 
now. Many in the services complain 
about what the local merchants have 
done to the post exchange system. I 
think the services themselves have done 
far more than the local merchants. In 
those days the post exchange operated 
on a basis to provide recreation on the 
base or post where earned. The profit 
they made went to recreation on that 
base or port and nowhere else. During 
the war it was changed. Since then post 
exchanges are operated on a service- 
wide basis. The chain store idea took 
over and it is operated from Brooklyn, 
N. V., rather than on a post, base, or sta- 
tion level, where only enough profit was 
desired to produce recreation for that 
installation. 

Congress has done some things to the 
commissary. Most people do not under- 
stand the distinction between the post 
exchange and the co . The post 
exchange is to provide small items of 
convenience and necessity for members 
of the Armed Forces. The commissary 
is for the sale of staple items of food, 
which are permitted to be sold at cost, 
or thereabouts. This food is acquired by 
the services in large quantities and is 
sold to military personnel and their fam- 
ilies who eat at home instead of in a 
mess. 

A few years ago, through an amend- 
ment placed on an appropriation bill 
in the other body, it was made manda- 
tory that certain other costs be added, 
so that those advantages were lost. 

So we find ourselves today, whatever 
may be the cause of it, unable to attract 
and to retain the men that we want in 
our armed services. Pay alone will not 
do it, but that is the first change we 
must consider. First we must see to it 
that the pay we give them is adequate. 

A few general remarks with reference 
to a particular phase of this bill. 

In time of war you cannot compensate 
a man, you cannot pay him enough, to 
get killed. So the military pay that you 
give him cannot be based upon compen- 
sation; it can only be a reasonable 
amount for his personal needs. A rela- 
tively small percentage of inductees or 
enlistees have dependents. You can- 
not compensate all of them by pay to 
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take care of their dependents. We have 
provision for allotments and allowances 
to accomplish that purpose. 

In time of peace you cannot pay a man 
who has no intention or desire of pursu- 
ing a military eareer for taking 2 years 
out of his life and delaying for 2 years’ 
getting started in the profession he in- 
tends to follow whether it be one of the 
learned professions or whether he in- 
tends to be a skilled worker. He loses 
2 years’ seniority in his field of employ- 
ment, he gets stated 2 years late. We 
cannot compensate him by pay for that. 
All we can do is to pay him an amount 
reasonably sufficient for his personal 
needs and then follow whatever policy 
the Congress may adopt with reference 
to compensating for that lost period. In 
the past we have done it either by pay- 
ment of a bonus or by the GI bill of 
rights granting educational benefits and 
such things. 

I would call your attention now to the 
report at page 25. We have inserted a 
table which shows the present pay scale 
im each grade, in each year of service 
bracket. We have also shown in the 
table what was proposed in the bill which 
came to us from the Department of De- 
fense. We then show what is proposed 
to be done by the bill which we have re- 
ported to the House and which is now 
under consideration here. It also shows 
the dollar increase in those various 
grades and the percentage increase in 
the various grades as proposed by the 
bill. So I would urge that those of you 
who want to know specifically just what 
we do for any enlisted man or officer in 
a particular grade, turn to page 25 for 
the officers, page 26 for the warrant offi- 
cers, and page 27 for the enlisted men. 
From these tables you can tell exactly 
what is done for each both dollarwise 
and percentagewise. 

There are, of course, a few things I 
might say to give you some idea of what 
we have done with reference to military 
pay generally. I believe experience has 
proven that granting overall increases 
does not accomplish our purpose of mak- 
ing an attractive career that will fur- 
nish men the incentive to stay in the 
service; experience shows the critical 
points at which we are losing the men. 
An enlisted man who has been inducted, 
serving a period of 2 years of obligated 
service—that is an obligation placed 
upon him by law—we propose no in- 
crease. For every one of those whom we 
get to enlist, at the end of those 2 years, 
is one other that we will not have to in- 
duct or to draft. So we propose at the 
end of 2 years of service to give a rather 
substantial increase. 

Then when you go to the officer corps, 
nowadays officers going into the service 
are obligated for a 3-year period. Many 
were deferred during college, and took 
the ROTC course in college on the under- 
standing that they would serve for a 
period of 3 years after eradication and 
getting their commissions. Every single 
lieutenant we can retain on active duty 
reduces the cost to us. 

Let us not forget that training is a 
most expensive item. I guess the most 
expensive thing we have in the Govern- 
ment of the United States is the recruit. 
We bring him in; he has to be equipped, 
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and he has to be trained. During the 
time he is going through this basic 
training he does not produce any serv- 
ice; rather, he is absorbing the service 
of a tremendous number of people who 
are training him. So that by the time 
he is ready to render any service at all 
he has cost you well in excess of $5,000. 
That is an old figure, however. I am 
sure that figure would have to be ad- 
justed upward and would be perhaps 
nearer $7,500. And as to officers rela- 
tively a good deal more. 

Let us take the lieutenant you train as 
a pilot. By the time he is trained as a 
pilot you have spent $120,000. By the 
time you have trained him as a jet- 
bomber pilot you have spent $275,000. 
This is no piker’s game. This is a busi- 
ness that really calls for money and we 
have got to do something to keep these 
people in the service. 

We go to the points where we know 
from experience they are falling out, the 
points where we know their services are 
essential and that we have to have them 
and when you refer to the table you will 
see that there is a very substantial in- 
crease moneywise and percentagewise. 

A second lieutenant who completes 
more than 3 years’ service—that would 
include his time as an enlisted man, total 
service—under the present law receives a 
basic pay of $237.12 per month. Under 
the proposed legislation he would re- 
ceive $296.40, an increase of 25 percent 
or $59.28 per month. 

A first lieutenant who has completed 
over 3 years’ service under present law 
receives $274.18; under the proposed 
legislation he will receive $335.40, an in- 
crease of 22.33 percent or $61.22 a month. 

We have the smallest increase in the 
case of major generals. A man who has 
reached the rank of major general has 
reached the top of the career; it is the 
highest scale bracket we have. I hope 
you understand that the pay scales run 
only through major generals. There- 
after, a lieutenant general draws the 
money allowance of $500 a year more 
than a major general and a four-star 
general receives $2,200 more than a ma- 
jor general. The importance of that is 
when he retires he does so at the pay of 
@ major general. No one but the five 
stars retire at any greater pay than a 
major general. We provide for the ma- 
jor general, if he has over 26 years of 
service, an increase of 6.07 percent or 
$58.50 a month. If he has more than 30 
years of service we provide 8.41 percent 
or $83.46 per month. 

The private with over 2 years of serv- 
ice under the present law receives $91 
a month; under the proposed legislation 
he will receive $98.80 per month, an in- 
crease of 8.57 percent or $7.80 per month. 

When a man goes into the service as a 
recruit he serves for $78 a month for a 
period of only 4 months, at which time 
he is automatically promoted to private. 
After that the one who remains as a 
private is the exception rather than the 
rule. If he has aptitude, if he applies 
himself, if he is a man you want to keep 
in the service, he is moved up. The cor- 
poral is the fellow who has shown his 
ability as a soldier, he is now assuming a 
responsibility, and there we increase him 
from $137.59 per month to $159.90 a 
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month, an increase of 16.21 percent or 
$22.51 per month. 

A master sergeant with over 18 years 
of service, who receives $275.18 per 
month, under the proposed legislation 
will receive $304.20, an increase of 10.55 
percent or $29.02 per month. 

So the matter has been worked out on 
the basis of spending the money at the 
points where we need the man, where he 
is on his way on a career. He is waver- 
ing. He is asking himself: Am I going 
to sign up again or am I going into civil- 
ian life? 

We are hopeful that with the bill that 
was passed last year for the reenlistment 
bonus plus the increases which are pro- 
vided in this bill by grades and in grades 
we will be able to attract an additional 
number. I would not attempt to repre- 
sent what percentage we will attract, 
but for every 10 percent that you can, 
you have saved an awful lot of expense 
in training. 

Of course, the bill provides additional 
hazard pay. Hazard pay for regular 
participation in airplane flight and for 
submarine diving has been in the law 
for many years. It first came into the 
law in 1917. It was again brought on 
the floor in 1949 and was sustained. So 
we have adopted as the policy of the 
Government the idea of incentive pay 
for hazardous duty. If that is correct— 
and the Congress has many times in the 
past held it to be correct—you must 
maintain the proper relationship be- 
tween base pay and incentive pay. If 
you offer a man making $75 a month 
$10 in addition for certain other duties 
that he would perform, you are giving 
him an incentive, but to a man drawing 
$200 a month the $10 does not constitute 
anywhere near the incentive that it does 
to the man in the lower bracket. So 
that we have here provided for increases, 
and there again we have given the 
major portion of those increases to the 
man that we want to keep the most. 
The man who is doing the most of the 
flying will get most of the money by 
which we increase the incentive pay of 
the military services. 

I believe there is now a vast difference 
between the attitude of our people to- 
ward flight pay, for instance, than there 
was in 1949. At that time it was pre- 
dominantly reciprocal engines. Now we 
are moving over rapidly to jet planes, 
such planes as crossed the United States 
yesterday on a transcontinental flight in 
3 hours and 46 minutes. The insurance 
companies recognize this as extrahaz- 
ardous duty. In fact, we have figures 
from a number of insurance companies, 
and four of the large companies in the 
United States refuse to accept jet pilots 
at any rate. They will not take them 
no matter what rate they are willing to 
pay. There is one company which will 
take them if they have less than 800 
hours of jet plane flying at $28.50 extra 
per 1,000 per year. And here again, em- 
phasizing from the point of industry 
reason why we should attempt to keep 
the man who has been trained and had 
service, for the man under 800 hours 
they want $28.50 more per 1,000 to in- 
sure him, but if he has over 800 hours 
they will take him for a little less than 
half of that, $14.10, emphasizing that 
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the experience in the mortality rates 
has proven that experience is what gives 
us safety in the air. > 

Now, we have brought into this bill a 
new item. Isaid there were many things 
contributing to our inability to attract 
and hold people in our regular service. 
Pay is a major, if not the major, one. I 
think, personally—I do not know 
whether anybody else at all agrees with 
me—that too frequent change of station 
is equally as important. Surely, all will 
agree that it is of great importance. I 
know we have all heard that President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower, in 35 years of serv- 
ice in the Army, had 35 stations. If you 
talk to the enlisted men and officers of 
all of the services, you will find, if they 
have been in 7 years, they probably have 
had 7 permanent changes of station. 
Maybe he did not move every 12 months, 
but it averaged out to where he moved 
one time each year. I think that the 
departments can do a great deal to elim- 
inate that. I think it has been produced 
in large measure by failure on the part 
of the departments to institute a long- 
range personnel planning program. 
They were worked over before our com- 
sro td in very considerable detail on 

at. 

The suggestion was made—and I be- 
lieve it to be a good one—for each per- 
manent change of station, the person 
who is ordered to change station and 
actually changes station, and his family 
moves with him from one station to an- 
other, shall be entitled to receive an ad- 
ditional allowance for 1 month; not pay, 
but the quarters and subsistence allow- 
ance for 1 month. 

When that matter was presented to the 
committee, some of us—and I was one— 
felt that that would do more to aggra- 
vate the situation than to cure it. We 
felt that while we realized—and surely, 
it is not necessary to explain this to the 
Members of the House who have to move 
their families to Washington and back 
again—that it is an expensive proposi- 
tion. We felt that there might be an 
attitude that would grow up or become 
even more pronounced than it has been 
in the past in the department, perhaps 
not at the policy level but at the working 
level to the effect “What is he kicking 
about? He is getting paid for it.” So 
there would be no effort to reduce the 
number of changes of station. So we 
changed that provision so that this dis- 
location allowance can be paid only once 
in any fiscal year except in time of war 
or national emergency hereafter de- 
clared, or in the case of men moving to 
service schools. That is, only once in a 
fiscal year, but if exigencies of the serv- 
ice require it, he may be moved oftener 
than that, but only on the approval of 
the Secretary of the department con- 
cerned. 

I think if that does nothing else, it 
will impress upon all of the military 
departments the fact that the Congress 
insists that long-range personnel plan- 
ning be instituted and that this matter 
of constant changes of station and of 
dragging people all over the face of the 
earth has got to be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 
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The provision of sending the matter 
for approval to the Secretary may not 
sound like much of a restriction, but 
when it comes to the administration of 
the department, it is a very substantial 
restriction. It takes the matter of a 
change of station of an individual out 
of the military organization and sends 
it up to the Secretary level, the highest 
echelon in that department. We have 
done that concerning a number of other 
matters in the past, and it has gener- 
ally worked out when we permitted 
something to be done only upon the 
approval of the Secretary, that the num- 
ber of those activities was minimized, 
and in some cases eliminated entirely. 

I think this will have two effects. It 
will partially compensate the man who 
has to tear up his home, take his family 
and move and reestablish himself in a 
new home. And, second, I think the 
department will so administer it as to 
eliminate many of those changes of 
station. I think I should say this. At 
one time there was an attitude upon 
the part of at least one representative 
of the department that if you do that 
the man is going to be moved anyway 
and he will not get the money. We told 
him that we realized that that can be 
done, but that is not the way we think 
the department will administer it, and 
we hoped that. we did not have to go 
into the matter and have them explain 
why that is the way they were admin- 
istering it. In other words, this means 
that the Congress says, “You shall re- 
duce the number of these permanent 
changes of station.” 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have covered 
the major provisions of this bill. I stated 
that it had been reported unanimously 
by the committee, which spent many 
days in hearing the testimony and ana- 
lyzing the provisions of the bill and the 
pay scales which are incorporated in 
it. I believe it is as good a pay bill as 
I have seen drafted in my service in 
the House. I believe it is one which 
places the increases provided in the spots 
where they are needed the most so that 
we can attract men and hold men. 1 
sincerely trust it will be favorably re- 
ceived by the House and that it will be 
adopted. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Just as a matter of 
clarification of a matter which came to 
my attention just last night, actually, 
in view of the fact that the bill is to be 
cited as the Career Incentive Act some of 
the Reserves have been concerned as to 
whether or not it has application to the 
reserve forces. I assured them on my 
own that it does, but I would like to have 
it in the Record that these increases of 
pay, allowances, and so on, have equal 
application to the Reserve officer or 
enlisted man whether he be on active 
duty or on duty for training. 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman from 
Maryland is correct. The form of the 
bill is that we strike out of existing law 
the pay table under which they are now 
compensated and we insert the new pay 
table. Of course, all persons on active 
duty are compensated the same for the 
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same rank and length of service. Those 
who are on training or serve for limited 
periods of time draw under the same pay 
table. It is applicable to them in the 
same way. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I was 
glad to hear the gentleman say that the 
committee had taken some action to re- 
strict the services from shifting person- 
nel back and forth across the country 
and overseas. I know of some instances 
where it has been a real hardship on the 
members of the armed services, men with 
families who are shifted about an aver- 
age of once a year. In many instances 
where the family is quite large the indi- 
vidual is put to personal expense in 
doing so. 

Mr. KILDAY. There can be no doubt 
about it. I think the committee has 
made it abundantly clear to the depart- 
ments that we feel there is no necessity 
for it, and that it has just been due to 
lax administration. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman made a 
very significant statement in regard to 
the cost of training a jet pilot, for ex- 
ample, when he said it costs more than 
$200,000. 

Mr. KILDAY. That is a jet bomber 
pilot; $275,000. 

Mr. FISHER. Probably not as high 
but a somewhat comparable figure 
would apply to those in electronics and 
other specialties in all branches of the 
service; is that true? 

Mr, KILDAY. I am glad the gentle- 
man mentioned that. Military organi- 
zations nowadays are most complicated. 
The fellows who carry a rifle and a bay- 
onet and sling grenades are of the great- 
est importance. But scientific develop- 
ment in electronics has come into the 
thing in all of the services. The infan- 
tryman depends on scientific develop- 
ments for communications; electronics 
are used in every phase of military ac- 
tion. 

Let us take two situations. The gen- 
tleman mentioned the pilot. We in- 
quired of the president of the Airline 
Pilots Association when he was before 
us what percentage of the airline pilots 
had been trained by the military. He 
answered, “Practically all.” We are 
running a training school. He gave us 
the rates of pay for first pilots and co- 
pilots, and they are most attractive. 

Let us get to electronics. We had be- 
fore us a fire controlman first-class of 
the Navy. I believe he said he had 14 
years of service. He has just completed 
a course in school here in Washington, 
a rather long course. Just as soon as 
he graduated he received a letter from 
one of the large electrical companies—I 
do not know which one, and it does not 
make any difference, but one of the large 
companies—offering him a job in their 
organization at twice his Navy pay. 
They got his name, I assume, from the 
school or somewhere, and knowing that 
the Government had spent all that 
money on him and that he was about to 
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go on duty to use that knowledge for 
the benefit of the Government, they of- 
fered him twice as much as the Govern- 
ment would pay to come into their pri- 
vate employment. 

Mr. FISHER. Could the gentleman 
elaborate on the rate of turnover gener- 
ally in the various branches of the serv- 
ice now? 

Mr. KILDAY. I gave that, I believe, 
as fully as I have the figures available 
here at the moment. We have gone 
into that in very considerable detail. 
But I think this is significant, the re- 
enlistment rate in the Navy today is 
the lowest it has ever been in the entire 
history of the Navy. 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr, FULTON. I was particularly in- 
terested in the colloquy which was just 
had with the gentleman about the cost 
of training people who are jet bomber 
pilots. Looking at that for a minute, you 
will find there are jet bomber pilots who 
are in the Reserve Corps and who are not 
regular pilots, but who want to be regu- 
lar pilots. There are World War II 
pilots who are slightly over age by just 
afew months and the Air Force wants to 
keep them in, and they want to make 
that their career. I know of one who 
was shot down in the Battle of the Bulge 
in World War II. He has been in ever 
since and has just been trained on the 
new B-47. That man, although he has 
been in between 12 and 14 years, can- 
not yet be in the Regular Service. What 
is the reason for that? 

Mr. KILDAY. I do not know just 
what the reason may be in that particu- 
lar case. There have been many reasons 
for such situations. 

Mr. FULTON. The man is just slight- 
ly overage, perhaps several months over- 
age, where they feel he should be taken 
into the Regular service. 

Mr. KILDAY. That is true. 

Mr. FULTON. But, they keep him in 
the Reserve, do you not see? 

Mr, KILDAY. The personnel prob- 
lems are tremendously difficult. I as- 
sume the situation to which the gentle- 
man refers has something to do with 
the attempt constantly going on, and 
apparently never successful, of prevent- 
ing humps. To prevent what caused 
President Eisenhower to remain a major 
for a period of 16 years. When you put 
too many men in one grade, then you 
slow down the promotions behind him. 
We have always had a provision in the 
permanent law that the maximum age 
for a Regular commission was 27. That 
was suspended at various times during 
the integration program. That was re- 
garded as the age at which he was still 
young enough to have a career and which 
would qualify him for full active service 
for 30 years as an Officer, or until he was 
60, 62, or 64 years of age. So there are 
many things which enter into it, and 
perhaps the Department on occasion has 
been a little bit too technical or too 
choosy. 

Mr. FULTON. If I may ask the gen- 
tleman this further question: Why not 
have a provision that after a man is on 
active duty and in the Reserve for a 
period of 10 years, then he automatically 
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has the right to become a Regular of- 
cer in the service? 

Mr. KILDAY. Now, I do not think 

you are going to be able to do that, be- 
cause, you see, once you get a man in 
the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force, or 
anywhere in the Regular service, you 
have him for life unless you court- 
martial him and kick him out. Once he 
is commissioned, you have him until he 
retires or you get him out by court-mar- 
tial or retire him for physical disability. 
So, so long as we have a fluctuating 
strength, if we overload, and we have 
had that happen in the past, in 1921, 
when we had to retire some relatively 
young men, when we put the retirement 
on the basis of 3 percent of the pay 
times the years of service because we 
had more officers than we could use. 
That is a most difficult problem, which 
I assure the gentleman we cannot settle 
here on the floor of the House. 

Mr. FULTON. Is that question being 
considered? 

Mr. KILDAY. There is a bill to do 
something for the Reserves now pending 
before the committee, but I do not know 
the exact details of it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Would the gentle- 
man mind stating for the record the 
pay and allowances that a second lieu- 
tenant gets? 

Mr. KILDAY. I figured that out yes- 
terday for the Committee on Rules, but 
do not have it here at the moment, but 
our clerk informs me it is $428, includ- 
ing his subsistence and quarters allow- 
ance, 

Mr. McMILLAN. I am glad to have 
that on the record because I believe I 
have heard remarks on the floor today 
that they were overpaid, and started at 
$500 a month. 

Mr, KILDAY. No, sir; I do not think 
anybody could ever find a second lieu- 
tenant who has ever been overpaid. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill. It 
is sound, constructive legislation which 
is very much needed and long overdue. 

First I want to congratulate the very 
able and distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Kinpay], and all members 
of subcommittee No. 2 who held long 
and thorough hearings on this particular 
measure. Members of that committee 
were very faithful and diligent in their 
attendance. They exercised almost in- 
finite patience and painstaking care in 
the consideration of the bill, which, as 
you can see from the tables incorporated 
in the bill and in the report, is quite 
intricate and complicated and rather 
uninteresting. It is like taking a table 
out of trigonometry or a page of loga- 
rithms, but I feel that the full Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, and every Mem- 
ber of this House, are deeply indebted 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Kr. 
pay], and all members of his subcom- 
mittee who, in my judgment, have done 
a magnificent job. 

There is little I can add to what the 
gentleman from Texas has said, but I 
want to point out a few significant facts 
which I think we should keep uppermost 
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in our minds. We all know that the 
armed services cannot compete with the 
wages or salaries paid in private indus- 
try. Of course, pay is not everything. 
There are other considerations and 
compensations. Though we spend thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars in edu- 
cating men in different branches of our 
armed services, particularly in the scien- 
tific field, the field of radar, electronics, 
and so on, we know that after we spend 
those thousands of dollars and train 
those men, along will come General Mo- 
tors or General Electric or Westinghouse 
or some other big company and take 
those men away from us. 

This particular bill is not only the 
product of the Defense Department—in 
fact, they brought very little, if any, 
pressure upon us for its consideration, 
This is a committee bill, and the bill 
as reported out of our committee unani- 
mously, both by the subcommittee and 
out of the full committee by a vote of 
32 to 0, grants greater increases in pay 
to all members in all branches of our 
armed services than were recommended 
by the Department of Defense itself. I 
think that is a compliment to the gen- 
uine and intense interest that Members 
of Congress have in the security of the 
Nation and in the welfare of the person- 
nel in our armed services. We actually 
voted them more than the services them- 
selves requested, which goes to prove 
that pay is by no means the only incen- 
tive for the men who serve their country. 

Now, what does the bill do? It in- 
creases the pay of all enlisted personnel 
with more than 2 years’ service. Of 
course, the draftee is obligated. Do not 
worry about that incentive for him. He 
has got to serve his 2 years. We voted 
an increase in pay for all warrant officers 
with more than 2 years’ service, and of 
all officers with more than 3 years’ serv- 
ice. This increase in pay goes to every 
man in every branch of our armed serv- 
ices, from buck private to major general, 
or from seaman to rear admiral. In- 
creases are provided for Reserve ofilcers 
and also for retired officers. The in- 
crease is from 6 to 25 percent of the 
basic pay. The lowest percentage in- 
crease goes to the major general—6.07 
percent. The largest percentage in- 
crease in pay goes to the second lieu- 
tenants—25 percent. The first lieuten- 
ants, 22% percent, because it is from 
that critical period of their careers as 
young officers that we lose them unless 
we can give them at least enough so 
that they will not have to worry about 
groceries. 

That is what the bill does. It pro- 
vides for increases in pay not only to 
members of the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, the Air Force, but also 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Coast 
Guard, the Public Health Service, and 
a substantial increase to all midshipmen 
in the Naval Academy, to all cadets in 
the Military Academy, the Air Force 
Academy, and to those in the Coast 
Guard Academy. 

Provisions are also made for disloca- 
tion or to give increased travel amounts 


when a family is compelled to move; and > 


we all hope with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and the gentleman from 
Texas that there will be fewer moves 
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made in the future than we have had in 
the past. 

This bill provides an increase in pay for 
all members of the armed services of 
$734 million. Add to that a little more 
than $11 million for the Coast Guard, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Public 
Health, and you have a grand total in 
excess of $745 million. That is a lot of 
money and I share the apprehension the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
MER], expressed in the Rules Committee 
when we appeared before that body yes- 
terday, at the alarming increased cost 
of government. But we are concerned 
even to a greater degree over the safety 
and security of this Nation; and unless 
we pass legislation of this sort that will 
provide a real and an active incentive for 
bright, young and capable officers to 
make a military life their career, I fear 
for the future defense and security of the 
country. 

Let no one here for 1 minute think that 
this $745 million is a net increase. I am 
not so sure but that, in my own little 
humble, but honest judgment, over a long 
period of time and after this plan gets 
into actual operation it will save us 
money, because the most expensive thing 
in the world is this quick overturn or 
rotation of men. As the gentleman from 
Texas pointed out clearly, the recruit 
consumes the services of all the fellows 
who are training him—and it costs ap- 
proximately $7,500 a year to equip and 
train a buck private. If you can hold 
these officers in the services without that 
vast and rapid turnover it is going to save 
the taxpayers untold millions of dollars. 
And that is a thing I think we should 
bear in mind. It is shocking to a lot of 
people to think that it costs $120,000 to 
train a jet fighter pilot, and more than a 
quarter of a million dollars, $275,000, to 
train a jet bomber pilot to handle a B-47 
or B-52. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. It oc- 
curs to me that the armed services could 
save quite a bit of money if they could 
work out a system which would eliminate 
this indiscriminate rotation of the per- 
sonnel of the armed services. 

Mr.SHORT. I wish to say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that our com- 
mittee has had that matter very much 
in its mind and we are doing everything 
we can to lessen it, but it is rather diffi- 
cult to limit the movement of any branch 
of our military service or to put them 
in a straitjacket, because they have got 
to have a certain flexibility and elasticity 
to meet changing conditions. Training 
is not a static thing; it is something that 
is always more or less in a fluid state. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I real- 
ize that you cannot put them in a strait- 
jacket, but it occurs to me, and I imagine 
to many other people, that you could keep 
from changing them once a year on an 
average. 

Mr. SHORT. I think the gentleman 
is absolutely right. 
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Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I just want to point out 
to my very good friend that the pilot to 
whom the gentleman just referred is fly- 
ing a piece of equipment that costs a 
couple of million dollars. 

Mr. SHORT. I am very glad that the 
gentleman points that out. It costs more 
than $2 million, I think it would be 
nearer $4 million for a B-52 bomber. 

Of course, if you can hold this man in 
the service in whom you have invested 
such a fabulous sum of money, including 
the high value of the expensive equip- 
ment that he is forced to use, naturally 
you will save the taxpayers much money 
because whenever one of these officers 
leaves the service you have to start from 
taw, you have to start from scratch, 
from the very bottom to train someone 
else to take his place. So I say that while 
the bill increases the amount of pay for 
the members of our armed services, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey 
and Public Health by $745 million, it will 
over the long pull, in a period of years, 
result in enormous savings to the tax- 
payers of the Nation and it will keep this 
country strong militarily and prepared 
to defend itself at any and all times in- 
stead of our constantly having to train 
green troops or raw recruits. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
What will happen in reference to the pay 
of the mechanics who service these box- 
ears and other valuable equipment? 
The greatest value is in the precious lives 
of the pilots and military personnel. It 
has been brought to my attention that 
they have had altogether too many acci- 
dents and too many deaths in these so- 
called boxcars and it has been suggested 
to me by a man who has manufactured 
airplanes for years, who went down to 
the airfields and watched the pilots and 
some of the planes that he believes that 
they have not in many instances been 
properly serviced, that the best me- 
chanics are being taken by private indus- 
try and that there should be an induce- 
ment to keep them in. 

Mr. SHORT. I quite agree with the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. I 
think no doubt that many of the acci- 
dents we have suffered have been due at 
times to an inadequate force of skilled 
mechanics and aviation engineers whose 
services are necessary, because they have 
to see that that old crate is in good shape 
before it is ever taken off the ground. 
Many of these essential men are mem- 
bers of the armed services serving in that 
capacity and, of course, will get an in- 
crease along with every other member 
of the armed services; but the civilian 
personnel who are employed by the 
armed services to assist are not included 
in this piece of legislation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Something ought to be done for them be- 
cause private industry is getting the best 
ones. I compliment the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. VINSON]; and 
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the ranking minority member, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT], and 
all of the committee for bringing out this 
fine bill. 

Mr. SHORT. It poses a real problem, 
It is much easier to recognize the prob- 
lem than it is to solve it. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to turn over 
control of the time for the minority to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS], who is ranking minority mem- 
ber of the subcommittee and who spent 
more time in the consideration of this 
particular measure than I have. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my good fortune 
to serve as ranking minority member on 
the Armed Services Subcommittee of 
which my distinguished and extremely 
able friend from Texas [Mr. KIL DAY] is 
the chairman. Frankly, I know no other 
Member of this body more fully qualified 
to speak on this subject of military pay, 
or any other military personnel problem, 
than the gentleman from Texas. 

You know the care and the thorough- 
ness with which the gentleman from 
Texas approaches all our defense prob- 
lems and bills taken up by our Armed 
Services Committee. The measure be- 
fore us is no exception in this respect. 
I will even say that my respect and 
confidence in the judgment of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Kar] is such 
that I believe I would support this 
measure even if I had not had the op- 
portunity to be a member of the com- 
mittee which reported it and to have 
learned firsthand the urgent need for its 
enactment. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ~ 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. I overlooked it, and I 
do not know whether the gentleman is 
going to or not, but I would like to in- 
terpolate at this point that great as that 
subcommittee is, I do not think you could 
have done this job without the constant 
and able help of the smiling Mr, Bland- 
ford. 

Mr. ARENDS. The gentleman just 
beat me to it. I was just going to men- 
tion the fact that we have one of the 
most outstanding and capable members 
of our staff over there by the name of 
Mr. Blandford. I wonder at times how 
he retains all these facts and figures and 
data in his mind that have proven so 
helpful to us on this subcommittee. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
you have also a very able man in Mr, 
Smart, do you not? 

Mr. ARENDS. Yes. I say, in fact, we 
have an exceptional, outstanding staff 
on the Armed Services Committee. 

It is not my purpose, nor desire, to en- 
ter into any detailed discussion of the 
pending bill. It is necessarily a some- 
what technical and rather complex sub- 
ject, as we are here dealing with all the 
services and all the grades or ranks of 
those who wear the uniform. The com- 
mittee report accompanying the bill, 
supplemented by the thorough presenta- 
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tion just made by our subcommittee 
chairman the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Kar], leaves little to add as 
to the purpose of this bill, the abso- 
lute necessity for it, and the manner 
in which it will operate to accomplish 
the purpose. I do, however, want to 
make a few general observations. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, with all the 
emphasis I can command, that we are 
faced with a very serious problem with 
respect to our military personnel. It is 
serious to those who serve, and it is 
serious to us as we seek to develop and 
maintain the best possible in national 
defense. 

I call your attention to the alarming 
rate we lose each year the trained men 
who fly our airplanes, sail our ships, and 
man our defense guns. The reenlistment 
rate in our armed services is one-half 
the reenlistment rate that prevailed in 
1949. The reenlistment rate in our Navy, 
composed entirely of volunteers, is the 
lowest in the recorded history of the 
Navy. Applications for Regular commis- 
sions from among qualified reserve offi- 
cers—distinguished graduates of ROTC, 
OCS graduates, NROTC graduates, and 
other officer programs—are so low that 
I am seriously concerned as to the cali- 
ber of the officer corps that will be lead- 
ing our Armed Forces in the years ahead. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff on February 
20, 1953, issued a memorandum to the 
Secretary of Defense warning that the 
present situation with respect to the fu- 
ture of the military service as a career 
invites and encourages mediocrity in our 
Armed Forces. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, I know I speak 
for every Member of this House when I 
say I do not want the young men of this: 
Nation to be led by mediocre officers, 
commissioned or noncommissioned, at 
any time, in war or in peace. It is imper- 
ative that we provide the incentive that 
will keep these highly trained, highly 
skilled, competent men in the service of 
their country. To provide that incentive 
Iam willing to pay the cost in dollars. 

Just as take home pay is important to 
us in our civilian pursuits, it is impor- 
tant toa militaryman. You cannot edu- 
cate your family and provide for the 
good things of life just on love for the 
service, however great that love may be, 
I am convinced in my own mind that 
many a young man in this Nation who 
really wanted, deep down in his heart, 
to make a career in the armed services 
has had to let the practical consideration 
of attaining a reasonable standard of 
living prevent him from so doing. He 
had his family to think of and the fu- 
ture of his children. 

To be sure, pay is not the only answer 
to this question of making the service 
a good career, Promotion, retirement, 
hospitalization, adequate medical care, 
and adequate housing are all parts of 
the problem, They are all factors, along 
with pay, that enter into one’s decision 
whether to follow a military career. 

Last year, after long and careful study 
by the Armed Services Committee, the 
Congress enacted into law the Officer 
Grade Limitation Act. That law pro- 
vides a reasonable grade spread in our 
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armed services. It permits orderly pro- 
motion planning and removes the uncer- 
tainty that previously existed with re- 
gard to limitations that might be im- 
posed because of the lack of limitations 
that existed prior to the enactment of 
that law. Today the promotion pattern 
is fairly well established not only for 
the officers but also for the enlisted per- 
sonnel. I believe that this improved sys- 
tem of promotion provides an incentive 
for a military career. But it is not in 
itself enough to make a military career 
attractive to competent, ambitious young 
men, particularly considering what such 
young men can accomplish for them- 
selves and their families in civilian life. 

Last year we also passed a Warrant 
Officer Act which, for the first time, set 
up a uniform promotion system with 
attrition to weed out those who do not 
qualify for promotion. This, too, has 
been helpful in meeting the problem but 
still not enough. 

All these steps were taken in the last 
Congress as part of our efforts to estab- 
lish an attractive career in the military 
service for the long pull that lies ahead, 
We recognize that a stable force well in 
excess of that which can now be main- 
tained on a voluntary basis is the only 
answer to this constant threat of extinc- 
tion that now faces us and likely to face 
us many years from now. 

Of course, all of us would like to think 
that some day our armed services can 
exist on a purely voluntary basis. I cer- 
tainly would be the first to say such ideal 
will not result from the enactment of this 
bill. Nonetheless, I am definitely con- 
vinced that the enactment of this bill, 
together with the substantial reenlist- 
ment bonus law that we passed last year, 
will considerably increase the reenlist- 
ment rate in our armed services. This 
bill, together with the Warrant Officer 
Act and Officer Grade Limitation Act I 
mentioned, will result in more qualified 
young men applying for regular commis- 
sions in our armed services. 

We must give all of our career people 
an incentive to stay in the service. We 
must show the man in the lower grade 
that he can aspire to a higher grade 
with increased emoluments. Remem- 
ber we are dealing with American boys 
from American homes who have been 
reared in American tradition. To these 
hoys opportunity to get ahead, to improve 
themselves, is vitally important. That 
is as it should be. And we must show 
them that a military life offers such 
opportunities in accordance with the 
best American tradition. 

In this connection, I should like to call 
your special attention to the new pay 
scales for warrant officers. The com- 
mittee revised these scales to fit the new 
Warrant Officer Act, and this will pro- 
vide considerable incentive for enlisted 
men to aspire to warrant grade. 

By this legislation we seek to put into 
effect the principle of increased pay for 
increased responsibility. We seek to 
provide an incentive not only to remain 
in the service but to work to improve 
one’s self in the service. We thereby im- 
prove the entire service. 

At best, service life is not easy. Dol- 
lars in a pay envelope cannot compen- 
sate for separation from home and fam- 
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ily. Pay will not compensate for the 
inability of the average serviceman to 
take roots in one town and live there for 
a long period of time. Pay will not com- 
pensate for taking the youngsters out of 
school in one State and putting them in 
school in another State or another coun- 
try. But it will help compensate. It 
will help provide an incentive to serve. 
At least it will be a strong indication to 
the men and women who dedicate their 
lives to the military service that the Con- 
gress of the United States is keenly 
interested in their welfare. 

Mr. Chairman, I do most sincerely 
hope that this bill will pass this House 
with an overwhelming vote as it has 
been reported by the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. VINSON]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, today 
the House of Representatives will make 
@ major decision affecting the future of 
our Armed Forces. 

As I see the situation we can adopt 
one of two alternatives—we can pass 
the proposed legislation and provide a 
sufficient inducement in pay so that 
men will make a career of our armed 
services, or we can do nothing and con- 
tinue to pay the fantastic training costs 
brought about by the excessive turnover 
in our armed forces. 

I think it is imperative that we keep 
in mind at all times that it costs the 
taxpayers $3,200 for each inductee or 
recruit who enters our armed services. 
Every new man must undergo basic 
training and at the end of 6 months we 
have an initial $3,200 investment in that 
individual. 

If this were the only cost involved, the 
situation could be tolerated. But to this 
must be added the other expenses of 
schooling that are necessary in all of 
our armed services. 

We live in a complex age. It is no 
longer sufficient that a man merely 
knows how to fire a rifle or do squads 
right. Today a soldier, sailor, airman, 
or marine must have better qualifica- 
tions than those that prevailed prior to 
World War II. We need electronics 
men, ordnance experts, communicators, 
ordnance repairmen, guided missile ex- 
perts, men trained in nuclear weapons, 
men trained in defense against nuclear 
weapons, aircraft mechanics, radio me- 
chanics, and a multitude of other spe- 
cialties. A radio repairman’s training 
exceeds $9,000; to make a man an elec- 
tronics technician costs approximately 
$8,900; to produce a radar repairman 
involves a training cost of $12,870; air- 
craft mechanics cost $7,950 apiece. 

Now there are just a few examples of 
the training costs involved in a handful 
of our specialties in the Armed Forces. 
To this must be added hundreds of other 
categories involving special training. A 
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modern armed force involves the latest 
techniques in communications, weapons, 
and transportation. We cannot sit idiy 
by and rest upon the knowledge that 
was sufficient to win World War II. We 
must always keep our Armed Forces in 
@ superior position with respect to the 
technological advances of warfare. 

Think of these costs for a minute: It 
costs $120,000 to train an F94C jet pilot; 
a B-47 pilot’s training costs $275,000. 
These are fantastic figures, but they 
represent the investment the American 
people have in men who possess the capa- 
bilities that they have acquired as a 
result of their training in the armed 
services. Are we going to be pennywise 
and pound foolish and do nothing to 
retain these men? Are we going to have 
to continue to duplicate and reduplicate 
the training costs involved as a result 
of these men leaving the service? We 
are going to lose 4,500 pilots in fiscal 
1956. That is the present estimate. If 
we could keep half of these men, we 
would save millions. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not contend for 
one moment that the proposed legisla- 
tion is the answer to all of our problems 
with regard to the fantastic turnover in 
our armed services. 

But I do say that it will have a marked 
effect upon this turnover and will reduce 
it to a more acceptable figure. Perhaps 
1 day we will reach that ultimate de- 
sirable goal of an all-volunteer force. 
The proposed legislation is a step in that 
direction. And for every man who re- 
enlists in our armed services there is 
one less individual who has to be drafted. 
Every officer who remains in our armed 
services on a career basis is one less 
officer who must be put through the 
training mill to acquire the skills that 
are absolutely essential for the defense 
of this Nation. 

The passage of this legislation will not 
stop inductions; it will not stop order- 
ing ROTC graduates to duty; it will not 
stop training of new men, but it will 
reduce those training costs and it will 
go a long way toward protecting the 
absolutely incredible investment that we 
have in the thousands and thousands 
of young men who today possess the 
knowledge that will make it possible for 
us to survive as a nation if another 
war becomes our fate. And, while it 
is impossible to estimate, any reduction 
in our present turnover cannot help but 
increase the efficiency of our combat 
forces. To me the choice is clear—we 
must make every reasonable effort to 
retain these men in service. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. Van ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, for 
many years I have introduced legislation 
designed to increase the pay of military 
personnel. In each instance considera- 
tion of the bill was delayed because of 
the refusal of the Bureau of the Budget 
to support such legislation. 

While congressional action was de- 
layed we all know what happened to 
the morale of our Armed Forces, as evi- 
denced by the almost unbelievable num- 
ber of resignations by officers and the 
refusal of enlisted personnel to renew 
their enlistment. 
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By passing this bill today, the House 
will have performed the best single thing 
it has done since the end of World War II 
on behalf of the career personnel in the 
armed services. 

This is a good bill—a thoroughly sound 
measure—and let us hope that its final 
enactment will be speeded by the Senate. 

It is a bill that I know will be greatly 
welcomed throughout the services. 

It will bring some long-overdue and 
badly needed pay relief to the gallant 
men and women who have remained on 
active duty beyond the time the law 
requires them to serve. 

By continuing to perform their duties 
during these critical days, they have con- 
tributed a tremendous lot to the security 
and welfare of this great Nation. 

They have done so in countless cases 
at the cost of hardship and privation to 
themselves and their families—and with 
very little thanks or real recognition from 
Congress or the other people of this 
country. 

Those who choose to make a career of 
military or naval service do so with the 
knowledge that they are probably the 
most underpaid group of people, not only 
in the civilian economy, but in Govern- 
ment as well. 

They do not work under any 8-hour 
day. 

Neither do they get any overtime pay 
for the many longer days they often 
put in. 

Nor do they have any unions or wage 
bargainers. 

They have only Congress—and we cer- 
tainly have not done overly well by 
them—in recent years. 

We have allowed their pay to lag 
farther behind the rising national econ- 
omy and cost of living than for any other 
group. 

But pay alone is not, and never has 
been, the only element that makes a 
career in the armed services acceptable 
as a way of life. 

This fact has always been accepted 
and recognized by the Congress and by 
those in service. 

We could not possibly afford to pay 
enough in dollars for the hazards that 
must be accepted—or for the countless 
technical skills that are so urgently 
needed. 

Nor could we pay in dollars and cents 
for the long absences from home and 
family—or for the faithful, unsung, un- 
noticed performance of duty on ships and 
aircraft, regiments, and stations 
throughout the world, 24 hours a day. 

How many of us have ever stood on 
board an aircraft carrier in the black 
of night watching the clockwork team 
precision that enables jet planes to take 
off and land on that pitching deck? But 
it goes on somewhere—every night of 
the week. 

How many of us are familiar with the 
heavy tasks and great skills that are con- 
stantly demanded of the air crews in 
the heavy bombers of the Strategic Air 
Command? 

How many of us know about the fan- 
tastically complex electronic and other 
technical equipment that must be kept 
repaired and operating in all the 
services? 
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How many of us have stopped to think 
that in this day of specialization, one of 
the rarest and most valuable of all 
specialists is the well-trained combat 
leader—the man who is competent to 
lead our sons amidst the great dangers 
and difficulties of actual combat. The 
sergeant, the platoon leader, the ship 
captain, the regimental commander, the 
squadron leader. 

No, we cannot pay in dollars what 
these people are worth to the Nation, 
nor what private business can, and does, 
pay for comparable skill and responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Chairman, it has always been tra- 
ditional for certain other benefits to be 
made available to military personnel, 
to partially compensate for their rela- 
tively low pay. 

These have included such things as 
commissary privileges, medical care for 
dependents, housing, the advantages of 
post exchange stores, certain tax bene- 
fits, to name some of the principal ones. 

What has happened to those privi- 
leges—the so-called fringe benefits? 

We all know what has happened. We 
the Congress have either taken them 
away ourselves, or have permitted them 
to be hacked down to nothing by others. 

What have been the results of this 
neglect on our part? 

First, it has amounted to actual and 
entirely unjustified reductions in pay 
to service personnel. 

Secondly, and perhaps of even greater 
seriousness and significance, this con- 
tinuing reduction of fringe benefits is 
regarded by the average officer and en- 
listed man as lack of recognition by the 
Congress, which of course it is. 

They feel it is a blow to the traditional 
prestige and the high regard in which 
we formerly held those in military serv- 
ice. 

I ask you when at any other time in 
our history has it ever been more urgent, 
more important, that our military serv- 
ices be manned from among the very 
best, the most competent, loyal and 
courageous of our citizens? 

Let us, through the passage of this 
bill, reaffirm our esteem and our great 
faith and confidence in the career men 
and women of our Armed Forces. 

We will be doing a fine and a just 
thing in passing this pay bill. 

After passing this bill, we should give 
serious attention to restoring the other 
benefits that have been constantly 
chipped away and removed during the 
past 9 years. 

Let us make it perfectly plain that we 
intend to compensate our military forces 
with adequate pay and to restore other 
rightful benefits. By doing so we will 
be telling all of these fine men and 
women that we do recognize and appre- 
ciate the great service they are render- 
ing to the Nation and to the free world. 

Mr. Chairman, in concluding my ap- 
peal for support of this bill, I want to 
point out that not only will the Regulars 
benefit from the granting of a pay in- 
crease, but likewise the Reserves on ac- 
tive duty. 

In addition to the Reserves on active 
duty, those who attend drills and take 
annual training in order to maintain 
their efficiency will benefit from this bill 
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since they receive the same pay as the 
Regulars. 

For an illustration, a Reserve who is 
authorized to attend drills will receive 
one-thirtieth of his monthly pay rate, 
and when on active duty for training 
he receives a day’s pay for each day of 
training commensurate with his rate 
or rank. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, when it be- 
comes law, as I hope it will at an early 
date, will not only benefit the Regulars 
but likewise the thousands of officers 
and enlisted men in our military Re- 
serves. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, today, with the House con- 
sidering the Career Incentive Act of 
1955, we have heard considerable testi- 
mony about the necessity of attracting 
and keeping highly skilled young men in 
our jet-powered Navy and Air Force. As 
evidence of the tremendous growth of 
jet activity in the Navy, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include as a portion of 
my remarks a recent article from the 
San Diego Evening Tribune of March 7, 
1955, detailing the jet activities at Mira- 
mar Naval Air Station, at San Diego, 
Calif., under the able command of Capt. 
D. L. Mills, United States Navy. 

Since Miramar is one of the leading 
naval air bases in the country, it seems 
highly fitting that one of the Nation’s 
most beloved naval air advocates, Adm. 
Mare Mitscher, be honored by naming 
this field after him. Consequently, I 
have recently appealed to the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Honorable Charles S. 
Thomas, to give consideration to the 
communitywide support for such a move 
by naming the flying field portion of the 
Miramar Naval Air Station after Pete 
Mitscher. 

I know that such action would be wel- 
comed by Captain Mills and his officers 
and men, -who remember Admiral 
Mitscher as the pilots’ admiral and who, 
like Mitscher, are dedicated to the im- 
provement of the naval air service. 

The Evening Tribune article follows: 
Am BASE EXPANDING AT JET-LIKE SPEED 
(By. John Bunker) 

The Miramar Naval Air Station is growing 
with a jet age zip. 

Almost 400 jet planes now are based at 
Miramar, making it the largest operational 
fleet support air station in the Navy. 

Expansion plans include new shops, bar- 
racks, hangars, roads, runways, storehouses, 
and other facilities. 

By 1960 the Navy plans to have spent $80 
million on this mesa-top field. About $38,- 
500,000 has been spent to date to make it 
the Navy's largest master jet airfield. 

KEY AIR STATION 

Miramar is the key air station in the San 
Diego area, with satellites consisting of the 
Brown Naval Auxiliary Air Station 20 miles 
to the south near the Mexican border and the 
naval auxiliary air station at El Centro, 85 
miles to the east of Miramar. 
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The naval air station at North Island 
serves as a coastal terminal for the repair of 
aircraft and the berthing of carriers. 

Miramar is a dramatic example of what a 
typical Navy installation means to San Diego 
in terms of jobs and as a customer for local 
purveyors. 

In 1939 Miramar consisted of a mooring 
mast for a dirigible and a bombing target for 
aircraft. During the next few years it will 
become one of the largest and most modern 
military airfields in the world. 

The field is used for operational training; 
for the regrouping and reforming of pilots 
for assignment to carriers of the Pacific 
Fleet. Here fliers learn to operate new types 
of aircraft like the FJF3, Fury and the 
FTUFS Cutlass. 

They test new flying gear; practice fighter 
techniques; keep pace with the constantly 
changing demands of high altitude flight for 
enemy bomber and missile interception. 

Miramar-based aircraft belong to 4 carrier 
air groups, plus 2 air task groups, a tactical 
photo squadron, and a long-range photo- 
graphic squadron. 

Naval Air Reserve squadrons use the field 
for 2 weeks of annual training. 

In addition, Miramar soon will become a 
west coast stock point for guided missiles 
launched from planes. According to Capt. 
D. L. Mills, Miramar commander, this activity 
will become one of the field’s prime func- 
tions, supplying all west coast and Pacific 
Fleet units with air-to-air missiles. 

During 1955, Mills says, $3 million will be 
spent by the station for operating expenses. 

Two million dollars will go to salaries of 
civilian plumbers, carpenters, electricians, 
garbage collectors, janitors, and drivers. 
About $90,000 will be spent at San Diego 
stores for auto parts, janitor supplies, and 
other retail items used in day-by-day opera- 
tion of the field. 

San Diego will bill Miramar for $40,000 
worth of water. Its other utility bills will be 
$45,000 for gas, $90,000 for electricity, and 
$44,000 for telephone service, all of which 
contribute substantially to job making, 
public utility plants in the San Diego area, 

In 1954, Miramar spent $337,500 for sup- 
plies purchased in San Diego, Mills said. 

This does not include money flowing into 
the San Diego economy from pay checks of 
Miramar officers and enlisted personnel. 

This payroll has been running around $6,- 
520,000 a year. Mills estimates it will even- 
tually top $10 million a year. 

Hundreds of jobs and millions of dollars 
in payrolls and locally purchased supplies 
will result from Miramar’s program of future 
construction. 

By early summer of 1955, more than $5 
million in new buildings and service facili- 
ties will be underway. 

This will include a $2,630,000 hangar, 
more than $1 million worth of radio com- 
munications equipment, a $400,000 radar air 
traffic control center, extension of sewers and 
utilities, a runway lighting system, and other 
facilities. 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] may extend 
his remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I regret that I cannot be present 
for the rollcall on this pending bill. I 
favor this measure and wish to commend 
the Committee on Armed Services for its 
comprehensive study and recommenda- 
tions with reference to the needs of our 
men and women in service. If present 
for the rollcall, I would vote “aye.” 
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Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers}. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, like the 
rest who preceded me, I consider myself 
very privileged to have served on this 
committee with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Karl. I can 
attest to you we really burned the mid- 
night oil in trying to resolve this ques- 
tion and to present it to you for your 
consideration. Today at least 10 million 
eyes are focused on the House of Repre- 
sentatives. ‘Three million plus in the 
military and at least 7 million depend- 
ents, some of them up in the gallery 
looking to see what we are going to do 
for them and for their loved ones who 
wear the uniform of this country. This 
bill, which we have reported out unani- 
mously from the subcommittee and on 
up through the large committee, is our 
own thinking and our own doing for and 
on behalf of those whom we have serv- 
ing in the military. As long as you and 
I live—as long as you and I live—we are 
going to live in an armed camp and we 
are going to have a great segment of the 
world pointing daggers at our very 
hearts. We cannot afford not to have 
the finest military men on earth to oc- 
cupy the billets which they now occupy. 
They occupy places all over the earth, in 
Africa where they have nothing but sand, 
morning, noon, and night. In the south- 
west area of the world and the dry and 
arid countries, and in the far north, way 
up in Alaska. They do not have any bed 
of roses, and the least we can do is in 
some measure to remunerate them for 
the great sacrifices they are performing 
on our behalf because of sheer neces- 
sity. Sixty-five cents out of every tax- 
able dollar goes for the upkeep of the 
military. That is not small change. 
This military is big business—big busi- 
ness. It is the biggest business on earth, 
as Secretary Humphrey has said. There 
is nothing to compare with the United 
States Government or the military— 
there is nothing by comparison. The 
man who headed the biggest corporation 
on earth, Charlie Wilson, who is now the 
head of the Department of Defense, finds 
out that General Motors is a drop in the 
bucket by comparison. It requires smart 
people to run this military. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Kar! has re- 
lated to you how it requires two-hun- 
dred-and-seventy-thousand-odd dollars 
to train one of Curtis LeMay’s boys to 
fiy one of those B-47 s or B-52's or B-36’s, 
and one-hundred-and-twenty-five-thou- 
sand-odd dollars to turn out one of these 
jet fighter-bomber flyers. They are no 
longer fighters; they are fighter-bombers 
which span this continent in fewer than 
4 hours. They have to be smart to go 
into this military. We cannot pay them 
what they are worth. We realize that. 
It is just a gesture on our part to in some 
measure remunerate them and their 
loved ones for what they have to endure. 
We are losing these men in this critical 
period. We are losing that first lieuten- 
ant and that captain and their counter- 
parts in the Navy. That is where we are 
losing them, and when we have gotten 
this money invested, we have to try to 
retain them. This is only one factor of 
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what we are trying to do—housing, and 
hospitalization, and other fringe benefits. 

We do not claim that this legislation 
is even adequate because no man can be 
paid enough money to give his life if 
necessary for any cause. This legislation 
is only one of the factors in the over-all. 
problem that confronts the men in serv- 
ice and their dependents. 

Never in the record history of this 
Nation have reenlistments gone to such 
a low level as now. From the President 
of the United States down to every. 
responsible individual in the Govern- 
ment comes testimony that the man in 
the service is inadequately paid, inade- 
quately housed and inadequately pro- 
vided with dependent medical care. 

The instant proposal before you is, as. 
our distinguished chairman has related, 
an orderly process by which we will try. 
and point out to the men and women in 
the service that there is an incentive to. 
remain in uniform and to progress as, 
this service continues. : 

The largest percentage inerease for 
officers is in the grade of first lieutenant. 
and second lieutenant, to wit, 22 percent 
and 25 percent respectively, the smallest. 
increase is for officers in the grade of 
major general with less than 26 years 
service. This is roughly an increase of 6 
percent. 

I desire to address you today on that 
phase of this bill which relates to incen- 
tive pay for hazardous duty and I direct 
my remarks first. to submarine duty and 
then to flight duty in this age we call the 
jet.age. 

Since the end of World War IT, subma- 
rine design has made rapid advance- 
ments, particularly in the field of high 
underwater speed and in the submarine’s 
ability to dive deeper depths than those. 
attained during World War II. The de- 
velopment of the Guppy type submarine, 
which was an efficient modernization of 
our Reserve Fleet submarines left over 
from World War II, and the recent acqui- 
sition of the atomic-powered submarine 
have introduced a new phase of Ameri-. 
can submarine operations, We are now 
entering the era of long-range, continu- 
ous high speed, deep submergence type 
submarines. These new characteristics. 
have introduced additional hazards, 
Furthermore, the fact that the new. 
atomic-powered submarine may remain 
submerged for extremely long periods of. 
time means that the officers and men at- 
tached to such a type submarine will be 
required to remain in congested spaces. 
without benefit of fresh air and sunshine 
for those long durations, one mistake 
from disaster. i : 

It is absolutely essential that the qual- 
ity and efficiency of all officers and men 
serving in submarines be of the highest. 
order; submarine operations depend en- 
tirely on the perfect effectiveness of the 
team as a whole. A mistake made by 
one individual may cost the lives of all. 
It is therefore necessary that we do 
everything possible to retain the highest 
quality personnel in submarine service. 
To obtain such quality a volunteer serv- 
ice is needed to assure proper selectivity. 
To provide for such a voluntary service, 
incentive- pay is mandatory for it has 
been proven in the past that there are 
not enough men in the Navy who will 
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volunteer for submarine service just be- 
cause they have a desire to serve in sub- 
marines. There are not too many 
individuals who like to spend years of 
service in the extremely congested con- 
fines of a submarine with its high haz- 
ardous potential existing at all times. 
This statement can be supported by 
looking to the past history of incentive 
pay for submarine duty. 

In 1928 the Congress of the United 
States enacted a law which provided in- 
centive pay for submarine duty; this law 
was brought about after the disastrous 
sinking of the U. S. S. S-4. Prior to 1928 
no submarine pay existed for officers. 
As a result, the officer class at the sub- 
marine school in New London had about 
a 12- to 15-percent volunteer enrollment; 
for example, in the fall class of 1928, 
there were but 5 volunteers out of a class 
of 40, The remaining were draftees who 
did not particularly desire submarine 
duty and who served in it only as long as 
they were required to do so. 

In the case of the enlisted man at that 
time, the situation was not much differ- 
ent. They received a dollar to dive up 
to a total of 20 dives per month. The 
incentive was not enough to attract men 
of high intelligence. 

The result was that the quality of the 
personnel of the submarine force prior 
to 1928 was well below the average of the 
overall Navy. 

What was the effect of this lower qual- 
ity of personnel on submarine opera- 
tions? During the period of 13 years 
prior to 1928 there were 17 serious sub- 
marine accidents which resulted in heavy 
loss of life. These accidents varied in 
type from submarine battery explosions 
to the complete loss of the submarine 
with all hands aboard. 

By contrast let us now look at the sub- 
marine-personnel situation in the years 
following the introduction of subma- 
rine pay. From 1928 on, volunteers for 
both officer and enlisted duty in subma- 
rines greatly exceeded the numbers re- 
quired for submarine duty. Thus we see 
the immediate effect of incentive pay in 
that the Navy was in a position to select 
the higher quality candidates who were 
volunteering. This condition existed 
even during World War II. 

Better and much safer operational re- 
sults also were realized in the period sub- 
sequent to 1928 and prior to 1941; there 
were but two serious submarine acci- 
dents involving loss of life during that 
time and one of these was probably 
caused by faulty material. 

More important is the fact that when 
we entered World War II, our submarine 
service was fortunate in having the high- 
est quality of personnel in both the offi- 
cer and the enlisted categories. The suc- 
cesses of the submarine service in World 
War II indicate the results of this for- 
tunate condition. 

For the first 5 or 6 years following 
World War II, the submarine service had 
a large pool of excess submarine offi- 
cers and men to draw from because of 
the reduced numbers of submarines in 
operation in our postwar Navy. 

Since 1949, however, this pool no longer 
existed and we now see a definite trend 
downward in the recruitment of volun- 
‘teers for submarine service. For exam- 
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ple, in 1949 there were over 300 appli- 
cants for the 60 vacancies in the 6 
months’ officer class at submarine school, 
a 5-to-1 selectivity. In the last class 
of calendar 1954 there were but 209 ap- 
plications for a class of 120 or a 2-to-1 
selectivity. For the class entering on 
July 1 of this year with the applications 
deadline of March 1, 1955, there are but 
107 applications for the 120 vacancies 
in that class. Thus, for the first time the 
ae for submarine school will not be 
1 


At the same time, the resignation rate 

of officers in the submarine service is now 
over four times that which it was in 1949; 
mee of these officers are young lieuten- 
ants. 
One of the obvious answers to the 
foregoing is the fact that the incentive 
pay for hazardous duty is not as attrac- 
tive to the young officers as it was during 
World War II when it was 50 percent of 
his base pay. 

The case of the enlisted man is quite 

similar, particularly in the senior en- 
listed grades. The chief petty officer, 
for instance, does not receive enough in- 
centive pay for hazardous duty to make 
it worth his while to serve in the less de- 
sirable type of duty with its added haz- 
ard. This is particularly true when he 
can enjoy sea duty aboard a submarine 
tender or some other form of surface 
ship with its comforts and less confined 
areas. 
With this downward trend of interest 
in submarine duty since 1949 we begin to 
see a lessening in personnel quality and 
thus we are once again beginning to have 
accidents and many close calls. Since 
1949 we have had the loss due to fire of 
1 submarine off the coast of Norway, 
which would have been extremely dis- 
astrous had not another submarine been 
in the vicinity; all but 5 of the stricken 
submarine crew were rescued. More re- 
cently in the case of the U. S. S. Pomo- 
don, which suffered a battery explosion 
in the San Francisco shipyard with a loss 
of five persons. In addition to that, we 
have had several close calls when sub- 
marines acting as targets for advanced 
antisubmarine warfare training have 
been hit by surface ships. So far these 
have resulted only in material damage 
to the submarine, fortunately without 
any loss of life to date. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is absolutely 
essential that the incentive hazardous 
duty pay for submarine duty be in- 
creased as proposed in H. R. 2607; the 
recommended increases place particular 
emphasis on raising the incentive pay 
in the greatest amount for the younger 
officer and the enlisted man. These are 
the men who comprise the bulk of the 
submarine service. I urge the enactment 
of this bill, 

FLIGHT PAY 

Mr. Chairman, a few years ago we con- 
sidered this country and even this con- 
tinent an impregnable fortress, sur- 
rounded by 3,000 miles of ocean, ade- 
quately defended by our great Navy. 
Over a year ago, a B-47 jet bomber 
crossed the Atlantic in about 4½ hours. 
In May of 1953 the crew of a B-47 
‘bomber remained aloft for 24 hours with 
the aid of in-flight refueling. During 
‘this period they flew more than 12,000 
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miles. At midpoint of the flight, they 
dropped a dummy 10,000-pound bomb to 
simulate an actual combat mission. This 
is a distance greater than a flight from 
San Antonio, Tex., to Moscow and re- 
turn. You have only to reverse the point 
of departure to realize the significance of 
this flight. 

Today, it is clear that our fortress is no 
longer impregnable by virtue of our geo- 
graphical position. The United States, 
for the first time since the colonial wars, 
is called upon to provide defense of its 
cities and its institutions against a 
foreign power. We are trying to push 
this defense as close to the source of a 
possible attack as we can get, and we 
must build the maximum retaliatory 
power this country can afford to counter 
such an attack if it should be forced 
upon us. 

To get this defense in the air we have 
committed ourselves to a qualitative 
rather than a quantitative superiority 
over a possible aggressor. We want and 
expect American industry to build the 
best airplanes in the world. We are 
spending billions to accomplish this pur- 
pose. We want and expect our armed 
services to train the best pilots and air 
crews in the world, 

The race for technological superiority 
has brought us to the jet aircraft, the 
intercontinental missile, and the atomie 
submarine. But it has not yet fash- 
ioned a substitute for the human pilot 
and the human mind. It has brought 
us the jet age, but it has not brought us 
a new species of human being to man 
and operate the weapon systems it has 
developed. 

We have had to devise means to suit 
the man to this new and dangerous en- 
vironment. We have provided him with 
pressurized cabins and pressure suits to 
enable him to live and fight at altitudes 
up to 10 miles above the earth. Our 
scientists have provided him with pres- 
surized oxygen and forced it into his 
lungs at altitudes where his own lungs 
are incapable of maintaining life with- 
out this help. We have provided him 
with a .37-millimeter cannon shell to 
catapult him out of disabled aircraft at 
speeds which make it impossible for him 
to abandon his aircraft under his own 
power. We have provided him with G- 
suits to increase the limits of human 
tolerance to aid him to fight against 
forces of gravity which drain away his 


consciousness in seconds. 


We have taken this human being who 
has changed little since the time of 
Christ and we have placed him in an 
environment where his weapons, are al- 
most as deadly as his enemy. We have 
picked men to man these weapons, we 
have weeded out in our training pro- 
grams all but the fittest, we have 
crammed their heads with knowledge of 
mathematics, of engineering, aerody- 


namics, navigation, and many other 


branches of science. We have spent 
years, and in some cases hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in their training. 

I have mentioned these facts to dem- 
onstrate that our scientists have 
already built machines which are beyond 
the limits of human capability to operate 


without similar scientific devices to in- 


crease that capability. These same 
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scientists will tell you that we have only 
reached the frontier of aircraft devel- 
opment. They will also tell you that 
the machines can be no better than the 
men who employ them. 

What, then, are we asking of the men 
who fly these aircraft of the jet age? 
First, we are asking that they undertake 
long and rigorous training to prepare 
themselves to enter into unknown and 
unfamiliar areas of altitudes, speeds, 
and distances which were undreamed of 
just a few short years ago. Next, we 
are asking that they undergo the stresses 
and strains of preparedness for instant 
combat. The defense of our cities 
against atomic attack cannot wait for 
months, weeks, or even days of refresher 
training for the interceptor crews of 
our Air Defense Command. To be ef- 
fective, the retaliatory power of our 
Strategic Air Command must be main- 
tained in a state of continuous readiness 
to strike back at any potential aggressor. 
The men of the 7th Fleet must be pre- 
pared to perform whatever mission is 
required, in areas less than 10 minutes 
flying time away from hostile shore. 

This state of instant readiness against 
attack is a requirement this country is 
experiencing for the first time. It re- 
quires long hours of constant alert 
for our fighter interceptor crews. We 
have heard testimony that these crews 
are required to spend up to 60 hours per 
week at the end of the runways of our 
ADC bases waiting for a signal to 
scramble within 2 or 3 minutes to 
check on unidentified aircraft. It re- 
quires that we station men in remote 
areas where living conditions are little 
better than primitive. Some of these 
bases have no dependent housing at all, 
which means involuntary separation 
from home and family. We are asking 
for sacrifices in peacetime which have 
been required only in times of war. 

Mr. Chairman, Air Force Secretary 
Talbott has stated that we must be pre- 
pared to maintain—and I quote—‘‘a day 
and night watch for the rest of our lives. 
We cannot maintain this watch with 
amateurs.” 

Mr. Chairman, we can never pay these 
men for the hazards, the discomforts, 
the strain, and the tensions they must 
undergo. We can only offer to those who 
will serve in these vital and dangerous 
duties a standard of living which is com- 
parable to that promised in other forms 
of endeavor. In justice and to face re- 
ality, we must pay a premium to induce 
our young men to gamble with their 
lives. 

The provisions of this bill have been 
under study for many months. We have 
held hearings for a period of more than 
a month. I am convinced that it is the 
least we can offer if we are to maintain 
the security this jet age demands. I, 
therefore, urge its enactment. 

Mr. Chairman, in summarizing our 
proposal to the House today, the pro- 
posed legislation provides increases in 
pay for all enlisted personnel with over 2 
years of service, for all warrant officers 
with over 2 years of service, and for all 
officers with over 3 years of service, in 
an amount of not less than 6 -rcent of 
basic pay. 
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The largest percentage increase for 
officers is in the grades of first lieutenant 
and second lieutenant—22.33 and 25 
percent, respectively, with over 3 years’ 
service. The smallest percentage in- 
crease for officers is in the grade of major 
general with less than 26 years of service 
with an increase of 6.07 percent. The 
largest dollar increase for officers in the 
basic pay tables is for the brigadier gen- 
eral who completes more than 30 years 
of service where the increase amounts to 
$107.64 per month. On the other hand, 
first lieutenants with over 3 years of 
service will receive a $61.22-per-month 
increase, while captains with over 6 
years of service will receive a $49.92 in- 
crease per month. 

In the enlisted grades the largest per- 
centage increase is for the E-4 (corporal 
in the Army, sergeant in the Marine 
Corps) with over 8 years of service who 
receives a 17.35 percent increase 
amounting to $26.52 per month. The 
largest dollar increase for enlisted per- 
sonnel is in the grade of master sergeant 
with over 26 years of service who receives 
an increase of $29.64 per month. 

The pay scale is based upon a formula, 
taking into consideration the recommen- 
dations of the Hook commission, the 4- 
percent increase in pay enacted by Con- 
gress in 1952, and increased increments 
in pay periods following a normal career 
pattern. Under present law, an incre- 
ment increase in pay is the increase au- 
thorized within the same grade for addi- 
tional years of service. In the enlisted 
grades, these increments increase every 
2 years, until reaching a maximum ca- 
reer point, or until 18 years of service. 
Thereafter, increments are doubled, but 
only upon the completion of 4 years of 
service. The officer pay scale is con- 
structed along similar lines. In the case 
of enlisted personnel, the increment 
amounts to $7.08 per month; in the case 
of officers the increase amounts to ap- 
proximately $15 per month. The pro- 
posed pay scales are constructed along 
similar lines, but in some cases incre- 
ments have been increased. For exam- 
ple, there are double increments in pay 
for the E-3 who remains in service over 
3 years and completes more than 4 years 
of service. There is likewise a double 
increment in pay for the EA who moves 
from over 3 years of service to over 4 
years of service. There is a double in- 
crement for the E-5 who moves from 
over 3 years to over 4 years of service. 
There is a one and one-half pay incre- 
ment for the E-6 who moves from over 
£ to over 10 years of service and a double 
increment in pay for the master ser- 
geant who moves from over 16 to 18 
years of service. On the other hand, the 
E-6 who moves from over 4 to over 6 
years of service receives two and one- 
half increments at this critical point in 
the career pattern. 

Among the officers, second lieutenants 
with over 3 years of service receive a 
double increment in pay and first lieu- 
tenants with over 3 years of service like- 
wise receive a double increment in pay. 

Captains with over 4 years of service 
get a double increment in pay as do cap- 
tains with over 6 years of service; majors 
with over 8 years of service receive a 
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double increment in pay, as do majors 
with over 10 years of service. 

Lieutenant colonels receive a double 
increment in pay with over 12 years of 
service, and likewise with over 14 years 
of service. Colonels with over 16 years 
of service receive a double increment in 
pay, as do colonels with over 18 years of 
service. Brigadier generals with over 
26 years of service receive a double in- 
crement in pay, as do brigadier generals 
with over 30 years of service. Major 
generals with over 30 years of service re- 
receive a double increment in pay. 

The pay increase for senior officers is 
obviously not necessary in order to keep 
these officers on active duty. They have 
already acquired a considerable equity 
in retirement and obviously, except in 
rare cases, could not surrender this 
equity. But the Committee on Armed 
Services has been impressed with the 
arguments presented from many sources 
that young officers on active duty today 
are refusing to enter the armed services 
as a career because of the lack of incen- 
tive now present in the pay scales for 
senior officers. 

The Department of Defense originally 
recommended a further increase in pay 
for major generals upon the completion 
of more than 35 years of service, The 
committee rejected this proposal. 

The proposed legislation provides sub- 
stantial increases in incentive pay for 
those engaged in flying and submarine 
duty. 

The increases amount to $15 monthly 
for major generals and $10 for brigadier 
generals, $10 per month for colonels 
with over 16 years of service, and $35 
for colonels with over 18 years of serv- 
ice; $45 a month for lieutenant colonels 
with over 14 years of service, $65 a month 
for majors with over 12 years of service, 
$60 a month for captains with over 6 
years of service, $40 a month for first 
lieutenants with over 3 years of service 
and $35 a month for second lieutenants 
with over 3 years of service. 

In the enlisted grades, flying and sub- 
marine pay is increased by $30 per 
month for master sergeants, $32.50 for 
technical sergeants, $30 for staff ser- 
geants, $25.50 for sergeants, $15 for cor- 
porals, $22.50 for private first class, and 
$25 a month for privates. The increases 
have been related to basic pay and are 
constructed on years of service and 
grade. Again, the increases are more 
substantial in the critical career area. 

The proposed legislation, in addition 
to increasing flight pay and submarine 
pay, also increases all other incentive 
pays by 10 percent. 

Retired personnel drawing retirement 
pay under the Career Compensation 
Act will be entitled to have their retired 
pay computed on the pay scales of the 
Career Compensation Act as amended by 
the proposed legislation. In view of the 
fact that certain officers, warrant officers 
and enlisted personnel have retired for 
disability before completing 3 years 
of service as an officer, or 2 years of serv- 
ice as a warrant officer or enlisted man, 
and would not otherwise receive an in- 
crease under the proposed legislation, a 
specific provision provides that these 
individuals will be entitled to retirement 
pay based upon the basic pay to which 
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they are now entitled, plus a 6 percent 
increase. 

Retired personnel entitled to retire- 
ment pay under laws other than the 
Career Compensation Act receive a flat 
6 percent increase in their present re- 
tired pay. 

The proposed legislation provides for 
a dislocation allowance for members of 
the armed services who are entitled to 
move with their dependents at Govern- 
ment expense. In view of the fact that 
the present reimbursement system is 
completely inadequate for members of 
the armed services who move with de- 
pendents, the committee has adopted a 
recommendation of the Department of 
Defense that such members be entitled 
to a dislocation allowance in the amount 
of 1 month’s quarters allowance if they 
undergo a permanent change of station. 
However, this allowance will only be pay- 
able for one permanent change of sta- 
tion in each fiscal year except for indi- 
viduals who are assigned to service 
schools. If an additional permanent 
change of station is required during any 
fiscal year other than to a service school, 
the allowance may not be paid except 
upon a finding of the Secretary con- 
cerned that the exigencies of the service 
require more than one such change of 
station during any fiscal year. The limi- 
tation with regard to only one payment 
during any fiscal year will not be ap- 
plicable in time of war or national emer- 
gency declared since and during these 
periods it can be expected that there 
will be a large number of permanent 
changes of station depending upon the 
particular type of military operation in- 
volved. 

The proposed legislation also increases 
per diem from $9 to $12 in the case of 
those individuals who are entitled to 
such per-diem allowances upon being 
away from a permanent-duty station. 
This action is taken in anticipation of 
a similar proposal which may be con- 
sidered by the Congress during this ses- 
sion for civilian employees of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

There is likewise a substantial increase 
in the proposed legislation for aviation 
cadets. Under present law, aviation ca- 
dets are prohibited from receiving flight 
pay and are limited to a monthly pay 
of $109.20. The committee adopted the 
recommendation of the Department of 
Defense that aviation cadets be enti- 
tled to 50 percent of the pay of a second 
lieutenant with under 2 years of service— 
$111.15 per month—and flight pay of 
$50 per month, when actually engaged 
in flying duty. The pay of aviation 
cadets engaged in flying would thus be 
increased to $161.15 per month. 

The proposed legislation would in- 
volve an annual expenditure for mem- 
bers of the armed services for fiscal 1956 
of $734,045,571. In addition, the in- 
crease with respect to the Coast Guard, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the 
Public Health Service for fiscal 1956 
will be $11,797,444. Thus the total cost 
of the bill for fiscal 1956 will be $745,- 
845,015. 

In that connection I cannot pass over 
lightly what the Defense Department is 
doing to some of our benefits. The Con- 
gress of the United States passed a law 
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providing six doctors for every thousand 
men in the military. The Congress 
passed that law. They have whittled 
that down to 3.2. That is what the De- 
fense Department has done. 

Yesterday I read a short article which 
I could hardly believe, and I do not be- 
lieve it can be attributed to that great 
American, Herbert Hoover, and he is a 
great American. The Hoover Commis- 
sion recommends closing certain de- 
pendents’ hospitals in the Norfolk area, 
which is a tragedy. I lay it at the door 
of the American Medical Association. 
I do not believe the Hoover Commission 
can be charged with that. I say here 
and now I am going to make a speech 
on that in a few days, and I want to 
give ample notice, because I am really 
going to expose somebody. I am going 
to expose those babies who are cutting 
these dependents while their boys are 
marching off to war and are sailing our 
ships all over the world. I am not going 
to take it lying down, because this Con- 
gress has guaranteed certain benefits. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s bringing up this suggestion that 
the family hospital medical care facili- 
ties in the Norfolk area should be closed. 
It would be a tragedy if it should occur, 
notwithstanding the fact that it came 
out of the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. RIVERS. I do not believe Mr, 
Hoover knows what that is. 

But I want to address my remarks to 
what is done in connection with the in- 
centive pay for these submarines and the 
Air Force. At the outset let me tell you 
if anybody is suffering from claustro- 
phobia, stay out of the submarine busi- 
ness, because you go a long way down 
into the sea, The submarine is always 
one mistake away from disaster. You 
had better get people on that submarine 
who get along well with each other. 
They do not have the advantage of the 
fresh air and sunshine on board ship. 
Consequently, it requires infinite skill 
and patience and ability to get along 
with each other in the selection of the 
men qualified to man and operate one 
of these things. They go on these long 
tiresome trips. They have everything 
on earth inside of that submarine. I 
am going to relate to you just what is 
happening in the submarine service 
since we passed the law creating this 
after 1949. 

I was at the new Air Force field in 
Colorado, Lowry Field. A representa- 
tive of some big corporation went to the 
commanding general of that field and 
he said to him, “I want to be honest 
with you. Do you know why I am here? 
The minute you release these boys you 
have been training down at Keesler 
Field in Mississippi and at Lowry Field 
in electronics and radar and all kinds of 
electronic gadgets, I am going to pay 
him three times what you can offer him. 
I thought I would tell you so that you 
could be on the lookout.” That is what 
is happening, as the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SHort] said with that 
clarity of which he is so capable. We 
are running a trainſng school; indus- 
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try benefits. This is only one of the 
factors. We are trying to retain these 
men in this critical period when we need 
them so badly. 

Take flight pay. Do you think any of 
these boys running these jet airplanes 
are doing so because they like it? It is 
not child’s play breaking the sound bar- 
rier; that is not child’s play, that is a 
man’s game; and if we are going to keep 
able men in these jet planes—the recip- 
rocal engine is on its way out; it is either 
obsolescent now or will be obsolete in a 
few years—we cannot have children run- 
ning these turbo-prop jobs that can kill 
you so quickly if one little thing goes 
wrong. We have got to find a way to 
keep our trained men; and that is why 
we recommend this bill to you, while 
there is time, especially if we are to re- 
tain this 2,875,000-man armed military 
force, as Admiral Radford said so forci- 
bly, for at least 50 years. We have got 
to raise our sights, my colleagues, if we 
are going to pay these men anything like 
what they are entitled to. We have got 
to pay them if we are going to keep them; 
if we are going to keep them we have got 
to pay them for the privation of being 
away from their families for these long 
endurance contests; we have got to in- 
erease the benefits. It cannot be as the 
Duke of Marlborough said: 

God and the soldier we adore 

In time of danger, not before; 

Danger past and all things righted, 

God forgotten and the soldier slighted. 


We cannot follow that line if this 
Nation is going to exist. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this bill should and probably 
will pass by a unanimous vote. I am 
heartily in accord with the purpose and 
the provisions of the bill. The author 
of the bill, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Kripay], is the best informed man 
in the House of Representatives on the 
problems of military pay. His name as 
the sponsor of the bill assures me that it 
is the best bill that could be drafted 
under the conditions of today. 

Briefly, the bill frankly states that its 
purpose is to stimulate soldiers, airmen, 
sailors, marines, and their officers to 
remain in the various services through 
the medium of increased pay and allow- 
ances. 

Under the conditions of today and the 
tensions which exist in the world today, 
we need experienced and trained men in 
our various military components. They 
are the ones that will be called upon to 
defend our country, institutions, homes, 
and all we hold dear if we should be 
attacked. Today they must be ready 
now. As in all professions, experience, 
training, and love of the military profes- 
sion makes for more capable and efficient 
officers and men of our Armed Forces. 
This bill definitely gives better increases 
percentagewise and also in dollars to the 
particular groups that need this the 
most. Noncommissioned officers, second 
lieutenants, first lieutenants, and cap- 
tains all get a special boost. They are 
important as leaders to develop and train 
and build the morale of those whom. they 
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command. There are also some impor- 
tant benefits to other special groups in 
higher ranks. 

It is a pleasure to see that hazard pay 
encountered no resistance during the 
consideration of this bill, as it did when 
the last pay bill was before us, when 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILDAY] 
and myself had to fight back hard to 
resist a determined effort to eliminate 
or greatly reduce hazard pay for Air 
Force officers. 

I extend my congratulations to the 
chairman and all the members of the 
subcommittee who wrote this bill. Their 
excellent work made it easy and a pleas- 
ure to vote for this bill, which I think 
will give the results that its title implies. 

Under the cover of the protection 
which our great Armed Forces give us, 
we hope that the peace which we are all 
looking for will soon arrive. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend my very good and able 
friend the gentleman from Texas, our 
chairman, in handling this legislation. 
His amazing knowledge of the subject 
matter, his years of experience in han- 
dling legislation of this nature, emi- 
nently qualify him to turn in the fine 
performance he did in bringing to us this 
bill we have before us today. 

I also want to compliment the various 
services which presented the case to the 
committee, particularly Admiral Gren- 
fell and Captain Martineau, of the De- 
partment of the Navy; Colonel Corbin 
and Lieutenant Colonel Wells, of the De- 
partment of the Air Force; and Colonel 
Brinkman, of the Department of the 
Army; on their able presentation. Their 
knowledge of the details of the proposed 
legislation, presented in a clear, under- 
standable manner, was most helpful to 
the committee. They turned in an out- 
standing performance and have earned 
and deserve our hearty commendations. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to con- 
fine my remarks as to what effect I 
believe the passage of this career incen- 
tive bill will have on the Army. 

As we all know, the Army has had to 
rely on the Selective Service System to 
maintain its required strength. Over 
55 percent of the Army’s enlisted per- 
sonnel are inductees. This results in a 
heavy turnover of personnel each year. 

Our inducted personnel serve an obli- 
gated tour of 2 years during which 
time they go through an expensive train- 
ing program. While we can closely esti- 
mate the cost of this training, we cannot 
measure the loss of know-how and ex- 
perience when these trained men decline 
to continue in a military career beyond 
their period of obligated service. It is 
in this group that we have a large poten- 
tial for reenlistment in the regular 
service. 

I feel that this career incentive bill 
creates the additional incentive needed 
to influence suffiicent numbers to accept 
military service on a career basis, and 
thereby materially improve the present 
low reenlistment rate for inductees from 
its alltime low of but 3 percent. 

Army service as a career can be stimu- 
lated, I believe this is borne out by the 
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results by the Army in its improved 
percentage increase in reenlistments 
among its regular service personnel since 
the passage of the reenlistment bonus 
last July. The enactment of the re- 
enlistment bonus last year did check the 
exodus from the regular Army of career 
personnel. It did not, however, provide 
a sufficient stimulus to attract sufficient 
numbers of obligated service personnel 
to accept military service as an attrac- 
tive career. 

I believe a good part of that needed 
extra stimulus is now provided in this 
bill before us today. This bill together 
with last year’s reenlistment bonus law 
plus those other service measures the 
President emphasized in his special mes- 
sage of January 13, 1955 will greatly 
enhance a military career attractiveness 
program and will give our inducted per- 
sonnel a real incentive to become career 
soldiers. 

Let us not for a moment forget that 
when we here in Congress provide the 
military services with the means where- 
by our Nation’s young men can be offered 
an attractive and respected career in the 
service of our great Nation, the sooner 
will come the day that the Army will no 
longer need to depend on draft calls to 
meet its strength requirements but can 
secure its required personnel by volun- 
tary enlistments. 

An Army sergeant, a fine upstanding 
combat-decorated leader whom I wish 
all of you could have seen, appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee when we were 
conducting the hearings. The Sergeant 
said that he was positive that the com- 
bined effect of this well-deserved and 
much needed pay boost and the increased 
reenlistment bonus will be sufficient to 
attract many of the high-type inductees 
who are at present undecided about con- 
tinuing in the military service after their 
obligated service is finished. 

The sergeant complained that he now 
just gets a man really trained to the 
point where he can render effective serv- 
ice when his period of service is finished 
and the lad is on his way home. 

Well may this sergeant complain. Did 
you know that 80 percent of the Army’s 
male enlisted personnel have less than 4 
years’ service? 

Think what this inexperience means 
in terms of leadership; leadership is the 
most important factor bearing on the 
effectiveness of our combat arms. Re- 
search conducted in Korea on men very 
recently engaged in close combat indi- 
cates that the success or failure of the 
small unit depended to a marked ex- 
tent upon the leader. For this reason 
the importance of the initiative and in- 
tegrity of the junior noncommissioned 
officer leader cannot be over estimated. 

There were situations in Korea, as in 
all other wars, where the competence, 
courage, and sometimes mere presence 
of a respected leader virtually saved a 
situation and won us a tactical ad- 
vantage. 

Normally, the leader just does not hap- 
pen—he is trained. His training is both 
time consuming and costly. We must 
increase the attractiveness of the Army 
so that these fine sergeants are readily 
available when needed. 
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Can you imagine a more costly method 
of maintaining an effective fighting force 
than the present situation? A situation 
which in fiscal year 1953 saw the active 
Army lose 792,000 men, while it was 
gaining 724,000 men; which in fiscal year 
1954 saw Army losses of 550,000 men and 
input gains of 436,000; which in fiscal 
year 1955, the Army’s personnel chief 
estimates will result in losses of 700,000 
soldiers while at the same time acquir- 
ing 401,000 others, the bulk of which 
comes from selective service. A much 
more costly method of maintaining an 
effective fighting force can hardly be 
conceived. Voluntary enlistments and 
reenlistments we believe will cut this 
tremendous turnover. We must further 
encourage voluntary enlistments and re- 
enlistments. 

Part of the means to correct this sit- 
uation lies in this bill before us today. 
Later in this Congress I trust we will 
take the necessary action to increase de- 
pendent medical care, survivors’ benefits, 
and provide for adequate housing, so 
that all of our service personnel can pro- 
vide an acceptable standard of living for 
their families. 

My deep inward feeling for our Army 
personnel has prompted me to stress the 
Army problem; however, the loss of 
career attractiveness is equally prevalent 
in the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the 
Air Force. We can materially improve 
that problem. Let us, the 84th Congress, 
become known as the Congress that re- 
stored dignity, honor, and prestige to 
service in the Armed Forces of our great 
Nation, 

I was pleased to listen to the remarks 
of my very good and distinguished and 
able friend, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers], in discussing 
hazard-duty pay. This is a matter which 
I, too, am greatly interested in. 5 

I want to state at this time that I know 
of no more controversial area of mili- 
tary pay than the rates of incentive haz- 
ardous-duty pay particularly as it per- 
tains to senior flying officers. In my ex- 
perience as a member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, I wish to state that 
I have also experienced misgivings on 
this subject which have caused me to 
look at this particular item of pay very 
carefully. I am now convinced that it 
is a genuine bona fide requirement for 
senior Air Force commanders to partici- 
pate in flying throughout their active 
military careers. 

I should like to quote from a statement 
of General LeMay who, as you know, is 
charged with the responsibility for the 
ptr mare of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand: 


A very large number of our flying person- 
nel are constantly pressured by their fami- 
lies to stop flying. Following every major 
accident these pressures approach the un- 
manageable. They affect staff and super- 
visory personnel as well as air-crew members. 
There are two factors which keep these pres- 
sures under control: first, the most vigorous 
leadership on the part of staff and super- 
visory personnel; second, the added measure 
of security our fliers are able to afford their 
families by virtue of their incentive pay. 


I believe that there is a misconception 
on the part of many people as to the pur- 
pose of incentive hazardous-duty pay. 
Flying pay has been recently defined as 
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an incentive to attract individuals to en- 
ter into and remain in a career known 
to be hazardous. While there are many 
factors which serve to keep an individual 
in a flying capacity other than pay, such 
as love of fiying, esprit de corps, and 
pride of organization, many factors miti- 
gate against the continuation of an indi- 
vidual in a flying career. These are ex- 
traordinary hazards, increased expenses, 
separation from family, but perhaps the 
most important of all are the family 
pressures brought upon our fliers to 
abandon this duty. Unquestionably, fly- 
ing is a part of the vigorous leadership 
on the part of the staff and supervisory 
personnel referred to by General LeMay, 
which serves to keep men in flying status. 

Present law, which has not been 
changed since 1920, requires that the 
commanding officer of a flying organi- 
zation be a rated pilot. I, for one, be- 
lieve that this law is extremely sound. 
The active flying leadership of such gen- 
erals as Lemay and General Weyland, 
former commander of the Far East Air 
Forces in Korea, is indispensable to our 
combat effectiveness. By virtue of the 
continued flying status of these officers, 
General LeMay is aware of exactly what 
he is asking his subordinates todo. Gen- 
eral Weyland, as commander of the 
Tactical Air Command, is enabled to 
establish high standards of leadership 
from among his own commanders; Gen- 
eral Chidlaw of our Air Defense Com- 
mand is an active pilot with many thou- 
sands of hours of flying time. 

Morale cannot be measured in terms 
of dollars but only in terms of combat 
effectiveness. Military flying today has 
come to be a coldly scientific, exacting 
business. Developments in military 
aviation have progressed so rapidly that 
even those most closely associated will 
find it difficult to keep abreast of these 
new developments. In the last few 
years we have moved from the horse- 
and-buggy age of aviation into the pres- 
ent fantastic areas of speeds and alti- 
tudes which were undreamed of a few 
years ago. As equipment becomes more 
complex, training lead time becomes 
greater. Considering the increasing cost 
of aircraft and the experience needed 
we are now going into the lieutenant- 
colonel grade for individual aircraft and 
unit commanders. The colonel in his 
higher responsibility commands flying 
units and bases. The generals command 
still larger units and combinations 
thereof, employing them tactically and 
strategically. Experience indicates that 
when the commanders and senior staff 
officers fly the same type of aircraft as- 
signed to the unit the results can be 
measured in esprit de corps. The com- 
mander and his men can experience the 
same risk while fiying. They share at 
least some of the same hazards and haz- 
ard is no respector of rank. 

In our hearings we heard testimony 
from leaders in military and civil avia- 
tion. Leaders in both facets stressed 
the necessity for the retention of ex- 
perience in actual combat flying as well 
as the leadership aspects of aerial war- 
fare. Age is no criterion of flying ability. 
Five Air Force colonels became jet aces 
in Korea, 2 
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While we are on the subject of age, 
I should like to point out that less than 
5 percent of the total flying officers in 
the Air Force are over age 40. This 
seems to me to be a very thin leavening 
of the maturity and judgment required 
to lead our combat forces. It is char- 
acteristic in any form of endeavor that 
experience is an integral part of leader- 
ship. To gain this experience an aviator 
must continue to fly year in and year 
out. In the business of military flying 
those individuals who do not fly for ex- 
tended periods of time lose their flying 
proficiency and their motivation to fly. 

In the Air Force today the major Air 
Force commanders have accumulated 
an average between 4,000 and 6,000 hours 
of flying time. Wing commanders have 
between 3,000 and 4,000; group and 
squadron commanders between 2,000 and 
3,000 hours. Any program which would 
deny flying status to individuals while 
serving in a temporary administrative 
or other than an operational flying bil- 
let would increase by years the amount 
of time required to gain this necessary 
experience. In the Air Force and the 
Navy it is not a question of whether our 
senior officers want to fly, they must fly 
if they are to perform their duties as 
commanders and staff officers. Our com- 
bat capability can be no better than the 
quality of its direction. 

In closing, I should like to quote from 
a letter to the Chief of Staff, United 
States Air Force, from Gen. Curtis Le- 
May, of January 23, 1955: 

Much has been said about the necessity of 
higher pay for crew members and little has 
been said for the men in the top position, 
Every rated officer is a potential crew mem- 
ber or commander. Each of my commanders 
retain flying proficiency and will lead his 
unit in combat.. While providing the incen- 
tive for the crew member we must also 
increase the attractiveness of the higher 
command for staff position which is the 
eventual goal of the junior officer, 


Mr. Chairman, the increases in incen- 
tive hazardous duty pay for general of- 
ficers in this bill amounts to less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the total in- 
crease in flight pay. 

I consider these increases to be a most 
economical and necessary investment in 
our national defense. I strongly urge the 
support of this bill. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to address myself to the important 
feature of this bill which establishes a 
distinction between obligated service and 
career service. I refer to the exclusion 
from any increase in present basic pay 
for those individuals performing statu- 
tory obligated military service. This 
exclusion applies to enlisted members 
and warrant officers with less than 2 
years of military service and to com- 
missioned officers with less than 3 years 
of service. 

This particular feature of the bill 
makes it a selective rather than an 
across-the-board pay-increase proposal. 
We looked into this matter very thor- 
oughly, and I believe that some further 
amplification may be helpful. There is 
ample justification for the selective na- 
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ture of this bill. I should like to give 
you some of the reasons which prompted 
the Armed Services Committee to con- 
cur in this selective philosophy. 

First of all, the title of this bill, the 
“Career Incentive Act of 1955,” explains 
its purpose. This is a bill to provide in- 
centives for members of the uniformed 
services to undertake or to continue in 
career military service. It is not for the 
primary purpose of extending to every 
member of the uniformed services a 
cost-of-living pay increase. Such an 
across-the-board increase would not be 
economical. It would not offer a signifi- 
cant differential between pay for career 
service and pay for obligated service. It 
would continue the trend, noticeable in 
service-pay ‘scale since 1908, of tele- 
scoping the pay differential between 
the starting enlisted grade and the com- 
missioned-officer grades. This trend, if 
continued, would be bound to deter capa- 
ble men from entering into a career in 
the Armed Forces. 

We have been told that the Armed 
Forces will be stabilized at somewhere 
near the total strength of 2,850,000 men 
for the long-range pull. We certainly 
will require the draft or some form of 
selective service to supply the numbers 
of personnel required to maintain this 
size force. Under existing economic con- 
ditions the country could not afford to 
make the pay for military service strictly 
competitive with that of industry. On 
the other hand, the Congress and the 
people of the country are aware of the 
increasingly technical nature of modern 
warfare, and the astronomical costs of 
modern weapons of destruction. We 
cannot operate and maintain complex 
and expensive weapons systems without 
skilled and highly trained personnel. 
This is the first reason and the prin- 
cipal one for the selective nature of this 
bill. If the country is to receive a fair 
return on its defense investment, money 
should be spent where it will be most ef- 
fective. The greatest need today is for 
trained personnel. Those who have 
spent at least one enlistment in the 
Armed Forces are trained personnel. At 
the present time the Armed Forces are 
not reenlisting sufficient numbers of in- 
dividuals who have had prior military 
service, The situation in regard to first 
reenlistments is particularly critical. 
The young man who completes one en- 
listment in the military services today 
is generally not interested in reenlisting. 
Not enough of these trained and experi- 
enced men are remaining in the services 
to maintain the required experience level 
for maximum combat efficiency. 

This situation, if not corrected, is 
worse than wasteful of defense dollars— 
it is dangerously deteriorating the com- 
bat capability of our Armed Forces. 
Therefore, this bill is intended to attract 
the career serviceman to the maximum 
extent. Increased recognition is given 
to required skills and to experienced 
men by broadly defining career service 
as service which commences at the com- 
pletion of the obligated service period. 

This bill offers substantial in-grade 
increases in pay to the enlisted man and 
junior officer at the completion of the 
obligated service, and at later reenlist- 
ment and career promotion points. 
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These are the critical periods in the 
early years of career service—the times 
when the capable young officer and the 
trained enlisted man decide for or 
against career military service. The 
young first lieutenant at the completion 
of his 3 years of obligated service would 
receive an increase in his base pay of 
$61.22, or 22 ½ percent—if he decides to 
remain in the service. This is percent- 
agewise the highest increase in the of- 
ficer scale from the first lieutenant grade 
to admiral. It is not matched dollar- 
wise until the grade of colonel at the 
over-18-years-of-service point. 

The enlisted man, after he attains 2 
years of service, will receive in-grade 
increases in the middle enlisted grades 
which are very respectable, approxi- 
mately 9 percent at the completion of 
2 years’ service and averaging nearly 15 
percent at the first and second reenlist- 
ment points. In addition the amount 
of differential increases between grades 
so that incentive for promotion to the 
next higher grade is increased. Appro- 
priate adjustments and incentive in- 
creases have been provided for warrant 
officers also. 

This bill is fair to all servicemen. It 
is designed to give the highest increases 
in pay to those capable individuals who 
are making the best career progress. Its 
maximum benefits derive from making 
desired progress throughout a normal 
service career. It is a career bill—it fits 
the career man. Passage of this bill in 
my judgment is essential in the interest 
of the Nation’s defense because it is nec- 
essary to the continued effectiveness of 
our uniformed services. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to address my- 
self to the new rates of incentive-haz- 
ardous duty pay proposed by this bill. 
I shall confine my remarks primarily 
to the proposed scales of additional pay 
for flight and submarine duty, for sev- 
eral reasons. First, because these scales 
provide the largest percentage increases 
which are included in the bill. And 
secondly, they represent the areas which 
most need realistic adjustment. This is 
because the quality of people in these 
areas, or the lack of it, most directly 
affects the combat capability of our 
armed services today. 

I do not believe that the necessity for 
these pays is a matter in question. The 
payment of additional pays for hazard- 
ous duties is an accepted principle in 
practically all the military services of 
the world. It is accepted in industry, 
and has been a part of the American 
military pay structure since 1913. It has 
been debated in these halls many times, 
and each time it’s necessity has been 
confirmed in law. 

In 1948, the Hook Commission studied 
the question of incentive pays for haz- 
ardous duties at great length. In the 
report of 1948 to the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Hook stated, and I quote: 

It was necessary to retain a special pay 
as an incentive for individuals to engage in 
and remain in certain hazardous duties, 


Based upon this principle, the Com- 
mission adopted a scale which varied 
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from $100 per month for second lieu- 
tenants to $210 per month for colonels, 
for flying military aircraft and for as- 
signment as members of a submarine 
crew. With certain exceptions these 
scales were enacted into law. 

In its closing remarks on this subject, 
the Hook Commission report stated: 


Finally the Commission feels that there 
must be a constant review of regulations 
governing hazardous pay. The present pro- 
posals must not be looked upon as the final 
and permanent word on this subject. 


Mr. Chairman, the Hook Commission 
conducted its deliberations at a time 
when there were thousands of World 
War II trained pilots available. Many 
of these officers desired to continue on 
active duty in the armed services. The 
rates of incentive pay recommended by 
the Hook Commission and adopted by 
the Congress were, indeed, sufficient for 
that period. There have been many 
changes since that time. Jet aircraft 
of that day, which were prototypes or 
in the design stages, are in full produc- 
tion today or are already in the hands of 
our fighting units. 

Today we find that the present rates, 
which have not been increased since 
1949, are not accomplishing the desired 
results. 

It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 4,500 flying officers will leave the 
service in fiscal year 1956. This loss is 
staggering when measured in terms of 
dollars; but more important, the con- 
tinuation of these losses will mean that 
the air defense of our cities will be 
placed in the hands of inexperienced 
young men who, however valiant, can 
be no better than the degree of skill 
which they have attained. 

The losses I have referred to are in 
all grades below the rank of general, 
which indicates that there is a certain 
level of dissatisfaction in all grades. 
Mostly, however, these losses will be con- 
fined to the grades of major and below— 
the very core of our combat air strength. 

In 1952, as a result of a request of the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the Senate, the esteemed gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], a 
Commission similar to the Hook Com- 
mission composed of eminent civilians 
made a detailed study of all special pays 
and allowances. Members of this Com- 
mission included Mr. John T. Cahill, of 
New York; Mr. Joseph Campbell; Mr. 
Don G. Mitchell; Dr. Harold G. Moulton; 
and Mr. Lewis L. Strauss, who served as 
its Chairman. In its report to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, this Commission made 
several valuable recommendations. 

One recommendation of this Commis- 
sion resulted in the enactment by this 
body of the law authorizing the reenlist- 
ment bonus. 

Another recommendation was that in- 
centive pay be expressed in percentages 
of basic pay. 

I should like to read from page 23 of 
the report of this Commission, now 
known as the Strauss Commission: 

The Commission believes that the princi- 
ple of additional pay for the hazardous duty 
of military flying is sound. We have ex- 
pended such tremendous sums of money on 
aircraft and related equipment that it would 
be pennywise and pound-foolish to attempt 
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to man the Air Forces with nonvolunteers. 
It appears doubtful that a satisfactory train- 
ing program could be established to pro- 
duce well-qualified military aviators from 
individuals who did not wish to learn such 
skills. 

We believe that the rates of flying pay 
should be sufficiently high to insure reten- 
tion of the best qualified pilots and airmen 
on a career basis. 


The Commission pointed out the sound 
economy of retention of aviators beyond 
the initial period of service and stated: 


Apparently most individuals weigh their 
hazard pay against their total earnings. A 
man whose base pay is $100 per month will 
volunteer for flight status, for an extra $50 
per month, while a seasoned aviator who is 
entitled to a base pay of $400 per month 
would not find this adequate incentive to 
remain in an occupation which he knows 
from first-hand experience to be very haz- 
ardous, 

* . . * . 

When Congress has increased base pay to 
reflect changes In the purchasing power of 
the dollar, it has not made parallel increases 
in the differential pays. We believe that 
this has had the effect of depreciating the 
value of the differential pay. The Commis- 
sion believes that this condition can and 
should be corrected by establishing the effec- 
tive rates of differential pay as percentages 
of base pay. 


This philosophy has been accepted and 
is the basis for the rates of pay proposed 
in this bill. These new rates of pay 
have also been analyzed recently by Mr. 
Charles R. Hook, the original Chairman 
of the Hook Commission. In testimony 
before our Committee Mr. Hook en- 
dorsed this bill in its entirety, including 
the proposed rates for incentive hazar- 
dous duty pay. 

We have heard considerable testimony 
as to why these young men are leaving 
the Service. Let me give you two ex- 
amples: A B-47 commander, in the grade 
of captain with 10 years service, receives 
$120 a month in incentive hazardous 
duty pay in addition to his basic pay. 
In the performance of this duty this 
young man can expect to spend 90 days 
each year away from his home station 
on a rotation training mission to Europe, 
Africa, or the Far East. He must per- 
form routine training flights in which 
he may be aloft for 15 to 24 hours with 


. the aid of in-flight refueling. On each 


of these missions he must expect to go 
24 to 36 hours without rest. He will 
operate at altitudes where an unforeseen 
emergency could easily cost his life. He 
is in an occupation which is rated by in- 
surance companes to be the most hazar- 
dous in peacetime of all major occupa- 
tions and his chances of survival in an 
aircraft accident have been greatly re- 
duced when compared to a similar ex- 
perience in World War II. 

In the Air Defense a fighter-intercep- 
tor pilot can expect to spend up to 12 
hours per day in flight gear waiting at 
his aircraft for the signal to “scramble.” 
He must be prepared to go at night and 
in any weather to provide the defense of 
our homes and cities. In order to pro- 
vide security for his family he must, by 
virtue of the performance of his duty, 
pay from $5.35 to $25 per year per 
$1,000 in additional premiums for his 
life insurance, if he can buy it at all. In 
this bill we propose to increase the incen- 
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tive pay for flying for this captain from 
$120 to $190 per month, at 10 years of 
service. It is my belief that this increase 
is not only justified as a matter of equity, 
but is absolutely necessary if we are to 
retain highly skilled, competent indi- 
viduals to provide this Nation’s security. 

This bill would again place incentive 
pay for hazardous duty in its proper per- 
spective in relation to basic pay. There 
have been increases included where the 
pattern of this relationship is not con- 
sistent. For example, the second lieu- 
tenant has been increased from 41 per- 
cent of his basic pay, the amount estab- 
lished by the Career Compensation Act, 
to 45 percent. The first lieutenant has 
been increased by 7 percent to 45 percent, 
the captain by 12 percent to 44 percent. 
The colonels and generals have been 
decreased slightly or kept at the same 
levels on the basis that not so much in- 
centive is needed in these ranks to induce 
these officers to remain in a flying status, 

The rates of pay for flying and sub- 
marine service contained in this bill are 
designed to adjust these rates to the 
point where they provide realistic incen- 
tive. I must strongly emphasize that 
these rates are smaller than the percent- 
ages in effect before World War II. They 
are the highest, both in percentages and 
in dollars, for the lower grades where 
most of our actual operational flying is 
performed. Ninety-five percent of the 
dollar increases will be paid to the grades 
of major and below. 

Let us analyze briefly the incentives 
we offered a young man to undergo flying 
training just prior to World War II. The 
Army Air Corps with a strength of less 
than 3,000 pilots, with no inflation, 
offered incentive pay computed at 50 per- 
cent of basic pay instead of the lower 
rates of today, and with much less 
arduous conditions of service, and paid 
an additional bonus of $500 per year, to 
attract the 500 to 600 cadets needed to 
maintain flying officer strength. 

Today, when we require something like 
20 times as many young applicants for 
flying training each year we are offering 
rates which run from a little over 40 per- 
cent for the second lieutenant down to 
16 percent for the major general. The 
$500 bonus no longer exists. The rates 
we offer today do not provide the incen- 
tive necessary to attract and retain the 
quality of men we must have to perform 
these duties. We have heard how the 
Navy is receiving only about half the 
applications it needs to maintain full 
classes in the naval aviation cadet pro- 
gram. The Air Force has kept its classes 
full only through the lowering of educa- 
tional standards, and through its require- 
ment that all except certain specially 
trained ROTC graduates accept flight 
training, or not be commissioned. We 
have examined the resignation rates of 
young flying and submarine officers, and 
we have been appalled at the lack of 
interest in applications for regular com- 
missions among this group. 

Let me, here and now, try to dispel a 
series of unfortunate statements and 
articles deploring the softness of Ameri- 
can youth. Much has been learned by 
the military services of their thinking 
and their motivation. They are perhaps 
a bit more mature, They are logical 
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and thinking men. They are the kind 
of men needed by the services to operate 
the complex and expensive weapon sys- 
tems of today. But the services must be 
placed in a position to appeal to the 
maturity of their judgment as well as to 
their emotions. 

We ask these young men to gamble 
with their lives to provide security for 
this Nation. We must stand prepared to 
provide the incentives necessary to at- 
tract and hold them in a military flying 
career. 

I strongly urge your support of this 
bill. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I favor this legislation. 

There is no field of legislation before 
this Congress which issues a greater chal- 
lenge to us than the field of legislation 
to improve the living conditions of per- 
sonnel in the armed services. Such im- 
provement is in order by application of 
the adage that a “servant is worthy of 
his hire;” and is also in order because 
there needs to be improvement along this 
line if we are to attract to and keep in 
the armed services the personnel which 
are needed there to provide adequately 
for our national security. 

A chart at page 457 of the hearings 
shows that reenlistment rates have fallen 
to an unacceptable level. A chart at 
page 460 of the hearings shows that this 
has resulted in a dangerous lowering of 
the average level of experience in the 
services. A similar situation is indi- 
cated among the officers, as shown in a 
chart at page 468 of the hearings. An 
indication of how much this situation is 
costing the American taxpayer is indi- 
cated by a chart on page 483 of the hear- 
ings. The loss in military security, al- 
though not so easily demonstrated in 
figures, must be apparent to anyone who 
considers the complexity of modern war- 
fare and the value of experience and 
training in these specialized activities. 

Testimony before our committee has 
shown a need for improvement in living 
conditions among personnel in the armed 
services by increased pay, particularly at 
certain specific points; by reducing the 
frequency and the difficulties of trans- 
fers; by increasing retirement benefits; 
and by other adjustments as detailed at 
page 488 of the hearings. There is a 
chart on that page which shows answers 
to a survey which indicated that failure 
to increase pay, to decrease transfers, and 
to increase retirement benefits were pri- 
mary reasons for personnel not reenlist- 
ing. The pay element was way out in 
the lead as the most important matter. 
Other tangible matters in the order of 
their importance are listed there as in- 
crease in dependent medical care, in- 
crease in Government housing, improve- 
ment of commissary and PX privileges, 
increase in survivors benefits, and in- 
crease in travel allowances. The chart 
also gave intangibles a rating higher 
than any other element except pay. 

We have before us today the first of a 
series of bills to assist in this situation. 
This bill is essentially an incentive-raise 
bill not merely a pay-raise bill. Appro- 
priately it is called Career Incentive Act 
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of 1955. In it almost all military per- 
sonnel receive at least 6 percent pay in- 
creases, including retired personnel; but 
what is more important from the stand- 
point of service career attractiveness, 
there are especially large pay increases 
provided by this bill for points where the 
record shows that there have been the 
greatest number of potentially good ca- 
reer men leaving the service. This is the 
first way in which this bill is an incen- 
tive to personnel to choose a military 
career. Another way in which it is an 
incentive is that the pay in the upper 
ranks of enlisted men and in the upper 
grades of officers is increased so that 
those on the lower ladder rungs will have 
something substantial to work toward. 
Testimony before our committee showed 
that frequently competent enlisted men 
and officers have left the service because 
the ultimate level of financial return to 
which they might aspire in the service 
was not comparable with what they could 
expect in civilian employment. 

A third type of incentive to be found 
in this legislation involves increased pay 
for various types of hazardous duties in 
the military services, such as flight pay, 
submarine pay, diving pay, and so forth. 
Three new types of such hazardous pay 
are also added by this bill: Duty as low- 
pressure chamber inside observer, duty 
as human acceleration or deceleration 
experimental subject, and duty involving 
the use of helium-oxygen for a breathing 
mixture in the execution of deep-sea 
diving. 

Other incentives to continue in the 
service are found in the bill. For in- 
stance, at page 6 of the bill in subsection 
12 of section 2 a dislocation allowance 
equal to the monthly basic allowance 
for quarters is established. This should 
help to minimize, as much as possible, the 
expenses of such transfers. The commit- 
tee made it clear at the hearings that the 
armed services should not use this allow- 
ance as an excuse for increasing trans- 
fers and that transfers should be reduced 
wherever possible, taking into account 
that money provisions for such transfers 
do not eliminate the entire source of 
friction from excessive transfers and 
family dislocations, 

Further, in subsection 11 of section 2 
there is provision for increasing per diem 
allowances from $9 to $12, which has 
value to those who are required to travel 
for the services. 

The proposed legislation would involve 
an annual expenditure for members of 
the armed services for fiscal 1956 of 
$734,045,571. In addition, the increase 
with respect to the Coast Guard, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Pub- 
lic Health Service for fiscal 1956 will be 
$11,797,444. Thus the total cost of the 
bill for fiscal 1956 will be $745,845,015. 

This legislation represents requests 
from the Department of Defense except 
that the Armed Services Committee has 
recommended greater increases in cer- 
tain respects, greater than the Depart- 
ment of Defense requested. The mod- 
erateness of the Department of Defense’s 
request is no indication that larger 
amounts are not needed, but instead rep- 
resents budgetary limits which were 
placed on them in the executive branch 
of the Government, I am sure that the 
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legislation now before us will meet with 
the full approval of the Department of 
Defense and of the executive branch. 

I enthusiastically endorse this legis- 
lation and hope that it will be promptly 
enacted, as it is greatly needed from the 
standpoint of fairness to our service per- 
sonnel and from the standpoint of our 
national security. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DOYLE]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, firstly, 
I desire to congratulate the chairman 
and every member of the subcommittee 
which held extended hearings and then 
presented this Career Incentive Act of 
1955, analyzing H. R. 4720, on the splen- 
did, constructive work each of them did 
in the premises, But, in my cordial 
support of the objectives of H. R. 4720, 
I wish to also make it clear that I con- 
sider increased pay as provided in this 
bill as only one of the essential factors 
which enter into the fact that we can- 
not now obtain an adequate volunteer 
military department, or substantially so, 
also which enter into the fact that our 
total Military Establishment is having 
a very unsatisfactory and strategically 
dangerous experience by reason of ex- 
periencing one of the lowest reenlist- 
ment rates in the history of our great 
Nation. For instance, the analytical re- 
port of the committee accompanying 
H. R. 4720, quotes the President of the 
United States, in his message to Con- 
gress, dated January 13, 1955, wherein 
he said: 


To sustain our active forces at required 
levels of strength and efficiency, it is neces- 
sary to increase the present rate of volun- 
tary enlistments. It is also necessary to 
induce volunteers, both officers and enlisted 
men, to continue in the service on a career 
basis in order to obtain maximum useful- 
ness from the skills and leadership which 
are achieved after long and costly training. 
The increasing mechanization and complex- 
ity of defense forces make technical skills 
and a wide background of experiences vastly 
more important than ever before, 


Also, the committee’s report frankly 
stated that: 


During fiscal 1954, the armed services ex- 
perienced one of the lowest reenlistment 
rates in the history of the Nation. The 
composite rate for all reenlistments in the 
armed services at that time was 14.9 percent. 
In the Army, for example, the reenlistment 
rate in 1954 was only 11.6 percent compared 
with a reenlistment rate of 41.2 percent in 
1949. This rate for the Army reflects the 
very low reenlistment rate from among in- 
ductees, but even excluding inductees from 
the Army’s reenlistment rate shows that the 
Army’s reenlistment rate from among volun- 
teers for fiscal year 1954 was only 22 percent. 


And, in treating the very unsatisfac- 
tory situation relating to our great Navy 
Department, the committee said: 


In the Navy, the decline in reenlistment 
rates has been even more disturbing. In 
fiscal 1950, the Navy experienced a reen- 
listment rate of 66 percent. In fiscal 1951 

1953 the Navy averaged a reenlist- 
ment rate of 61 percent. In fiscal 1954 the 
figure dropped to 23.7 percent, and from 
July to December of 1954 the reenlistment 
rate in the Navy has been reduced to only 
8.1 percent, the lowest recorded figure in 
the history of the Navy. 

In the Marine Corps, reenlistment rates 
for fiscal 1954 were 18.1 percent, and in- 
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creased slightly to 20.1 percent in the period 
July through December 1954. Marine Corps 
reenlistment rates have shown an increase 
recently which may be attributed to the 
reenlistment bonus law which went into 
effect last summer and likewise may well 
reflect the wide publicity that has been 
given to this proposed legislation. 


And, as to our magnificent Air Force, 
the committee told us this shocking con- 
dition: 


The Air Force has been experiencing a de- 
clining reenlistment rate from an average of 
56 percent for the fiscal years 1951 through 
1953, to 31.2 percent in fiscal 1954; and for 
the period July through December 1954, a 
further decline to 22.4 percent. 


And then in conclusion, on page 2, our 
able committee said: 

Most alarming is the reenlistment rate 
from among volunteers in all of the services 
who are eligible to reenlist after completion 
of their first term of enlistment. The re- 
enlistment rate for the period July through 
December 1954 of this group amounted to 
only 12 percent. 


While treating the situation with re- 
gard to officers it gave us the following 
information: 

The situation with regard to officers is 
equally alarming. In the Army, for ex- 
ample, only 21.8 percent of the distinguished 
graduates of ROTC and OCS programs 
eligible to apply for Regular commissions ac- 
tually applied for Regular commissions. 
This contrasts with a 54.4 percent applica- 
tion rate for fiscal 1949. It is significant to 
note that from 1949 to 1954, and to the 
present date, the rate of application from 
among distinguished graduates of ROTC and 
OCS programs has shown a steady decline. 


While in reporting to us the situation 
with reference to resignations of Regular 
officers from our military establishments 
our able committee informed us as 
follows: 

Resignation rates from among Regular 
officers has shown a steady increase since 
officers have been permitted to submit their 
resignation following the termination of war 
in Korea. In the Army, for example, 187 
officers resigned in fiscal 1949 as contrasted 
with 793 who resigned in fiscal 1954. In the 
Air Force, 69 resigned in fiscal 1949, as con- 
trasted with 345 in fiscal 1954. In the Ma- 
rine Corps, 73 officers resigned in fiscal 1949, 
as contrasted with 246 in fiscal 1954. In the 
Navy it is significant to note that the highest 
resignation rate from among commissioned 
officers were from those assigned to sub- 
marine and flight duty. 


Mr. Chairman, with such alarming and 
significant facts and conclusions thus 
frankly told us by the subcommittee of 
the full Committee of the Armed Serv- 
ices, of which I have the honor to be a 
member, I cannot do less than cordially 
support this Career Incentive Act. But, 
as you well know, all of these 8 years I 
have already served in this great legis- 
lative body I have favored the support 
by this Congress of every sound factor 
by way of legislation and procedure, 
which would make it as attractive and 
reasonable for men to chose a military 
career, instead of making us depend upon 
the draft and any other form of involun- 
tary military service. I have always felt 
thus, because as I read history, it is that 
a volunteer Army is much more effective 
and dynamic toward victory. 

Therefore, as was so well stated by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. KDA] the 
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distingushed chairman of our subcom~- 
mittee who reported this bill when he 
said, in substance, that every 10-percent 
increase we obtained in volunteer enlist- 
ments saved the taxpayers a huge sum 
of money. Also my distinguished col- 
league from South Carolina {Mr. Rivers] 
likewise called attention to the fact that 
there are other factors which encourage 
enlistments and reenlistments other 
than those incentives of pay. So, Mr. 
Chairman, I not only agree with these 
statements by my distinguished col- 
leagues in this area of career pay, but I 
wish to emphasize, even more than they 
did, some of these factors which I feel 
are still being overlooked or neglected 
to a dangerous and costly extent; to-wit, 
first, take the matter of adequate med- 
ical care of military dependents. Within 
the last 10 days when the distinguished 
Secretary of the Navy was before our 
Armed Services Committee in testifying 
in support of this very bill, H. R. 4720, 
in answer to a question by me, he frankly 
stated that he recognized that adequate 
medical care for military dependents 
was an important factor. He further 
stated that he was trying to get the 
numerical ceiling for the number of doc- 
tors per thousand men in the Navy in- 
creased from over and above the 6-per- 
thousand personnel, now the ceiling. In 
this connection, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
I am very recently accurately informed 
when I state that the fact is that the 
Navy is presently, right now today, only 
using one-half as many doctors per thou- 
sand naval personnel, as is allowed by 
direction of the Secretary of Defense 
and the executive department of our 
great Government. Believing this to be 
a fact I wish to very emphatically urge 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Sec- 
retary of Defense to promptly correct 
this condition, which I believe is one of 
the active deterrents toward thousands 
of able and patriotic American lads en- 
listing and reenlisting in the Navy. 
There is nothing more important or more 
intimate toward the happiness and secu- 
rity of a military man’s contentment 
and willingness to stay in the military 
service and make it a career than that 
his loved ones, including his wife, his 
babies and growing children should have 
adequate medical protection. And, is it 
not a fact that hundreds of thousands 
of men now in our military establish- 
ments were virtually promised that these 
dependents of theirs would receive 
prompt and adequate medical care as 
part of the understanding and moral 
agreement between our Government and 
these men who enlist and reenlist with 
medical care as one of the vital and 
manifest questions? In this connection 
I wish to say that on my way eastward 
from my native State of California by 
automobile to take my oath of office for 
the fifth time as a member of this great 
legislative body, I visited several naval 
airbases and in every case, upon inquiry 
from various levels of naval personnel 
from whom I inquired, I was told there 
was shockingly inadequate medical care 
for their dependents. Yes, this even ap- 
plied to personnel billeted in naval es- 
tablishments on our very shores. Since 
it was my beneficial experience several 
years ago to be a member of the Rivers 
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subcommittee on military hospitals, and 
to travel to many of the military hos- 
pitals in our great Nation in that con- 
nection, I wish to here and now state 
that I am keenly disappointed to find 
that this year, as several years ago, the 
military personnel at various levels of 
service frankly state upon my inquiry 
that they will not reenlist unless this 
condition is immediately corrected. In 
making these remarks about inadequate 
medical care, I include therein adequate 
hospitalization care. 

Secondly, and now as to adequate 
housing for military personnel. Grant- 
ing that it will be a splendid morale 
factor as well as an economic boost to 
these men in our military to receive the 
increased pay as set forth in this worthy 
bill, H. R. 4720, I surmise that even this 
increased pay will not enable them to 
rent or occupy better housing accommo- 
dations for their families where and 
when that adequate housing facility is 
not constructed and available for use. 
In other words, Mr. Chairman, our 
records show that there are hundreds of 
thousands of housing units for military 
personnel lacking. They are nonexist- 
ent. How then will this increased pay 
enable these distinguished men to ade- 
quately house themselves and their fam- 
ily dependents? So, again we must 
promptly move forward more vigorously 
and vigilantly to see that there is ade- 
quate housing available. 

But, since my time for making these 
ad lib comments has about expired, I 
wish to also join my distinguished col- 
leagues who are also members of the 
Armed Services Committee and who have 
heretofore in this debate called your 
attention to the fact that there is also 
the factors of certain so-called fringe 
benefits which have acted as induce- 
ments for men to enlist and reenlist. 
For instance, my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
KIL DALI, called attention to the fact that 
the fringe benefits of the commissary, 
post exchange, and commissary stores 
are important considerations which help 
shape the decisions of patriotic Ameri- 
cans as to whether or not they will en- 
list or reenlist. 

I also wish to clearly state that I am 
pleased that the personnel of the active 
Reserve was not overlooked in the worthy 
provisions of this incentive-pay act. 
Also, it is good that this legislation does 
not overlook the fact that candidates to 
the United States Military Academy and 
the United States Naval Academy, and 
the new United States Air Force Acad- 
emy, and at the United States Coast 
Guard Academy are in absolute need of 
a worthy increase. I am very proud of 
each and every lad whom I have had the 
honor to name to compete to enter these 
distinguished academies to date. I know 
how hard it has been—and almost im- 
possible in a few cases—on account of 
the increased cost and the financial in- 
ability of the boys’ own families to meet 
this sharply rising cost and expense. 
This bill will raise the present pay of 
$81.12 per month to $111.15 per month, 
or an increase amounting to $30.03 per 
month. I learned much of the difficul- 
ties of some of these distinguished lads 
in the academies, by reason of my hav- 
ing the honor and responsibility several 
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years ago of being designated by our 
distinguished Speaker as a member of 
the Board of Visitors. Hence, I for sev- 
eral days lived right there on the grounds 
with them, attended classes, witnessed 
athletic events and their social events, as 
well as faculty meetings. 

Under present pay conditions the re- 
port shows that the required expendi- 
tures at the academies shall include uni- 
forms, books, personal services, station- 
ery, toilet articles—leaving for each 4- 
year graduate a deficit of $302.68. The 
increase proposed in this bill will leave 


each 4-year graduate and midshipman 


the average sum of $845 at the end of his 
4-year studies and honorable gradua- 
tion. I think it is right, for he then 
has to purchase service uniforms; he has 
to pay travel and living expenses until 
he has received the first active-duty pay 
remittance. 

In closing, may I just again add that I 
hope that this great Congress will soon 
get about doing whatever else is neces- 
sary to add other career incentives in 
other fields of obligation and respon- 
sibility to our distinguished military per- 
sonnel, as well as unanimously passing 
this present-day Career Incentive Act, 
which only applies to the matter of in- 
centive pay. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to th: 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
PHILBIN]. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
one bill which I can wholeheartedly sup- 
port, and I wish to congratulate and 
compliment ‘the distinguished and able 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. KI DAY] and 
his subcommittee for their painstaking 
work in bringing the measure to the 
floor. 

I only wish that more bills relating 
to the military could be based upon the 
incentive principle. This bill seeks to do 
financial justice to armed services per- 
sonnel, an end to which I have long been 
strongly committed; and to furnish in- 
centives for young men to serve and re- 
main in our Armed Forces on a purely 
voluntary basis, an end which evokes my 
most enthusiastic support. 

This bill is extensive and complex. It 
will confuse pay standards, as all such 
measures have done in the past, but the 
confusion will be pleasing to the many 
beneficiaries whose pay and remunera- 
tion in so many instances are materially 
and equitably increased. In the main, 
the bill seeks to apply increases where 
they are required to retain the services 
of needed personnel and to encourage 
others to adopt service in the various 
branches of our defense system as a 
career. 

This incentive principle should be ap- 
plied across the board to all our military 
manpower requirements as soon as an 
appropriate study can be made to for- 
mulate a general bill designed to broaden 
the area in which incentives rather than 
compulsion shall apply. 

The draft has been necessary in war- 
time and emergency. It is a frankly 
militaristic technique, but it has served 
the Nation as well and as equitably as 
such a system can. It is necessary in 
wartime. It is hardly justified in peace- 
time. 
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In this period, however, when we are 
not at war and yet not completely at 
peace—when the country is facing un- 
certainty and beset by dangerous threats 
to its security—our needs for manpower 
continue relatively large, yet are not 
emergent. We have had time to perfect 
a voluntary method, but have been con- 
tent to struggle along with the compul- 
sory system, even though its use has been 
greatly curtailed. 

I believe this bill sets a fine example 
of the utilization of the incentive prin- 
ciple and I hope the Congress will extend 
this principle to other manpower meas- 
ures relating to the procurement of ade- 
quate Armed Forces. 

The Nation urgently needs a well or- 
ganized, efficient, thoroughly modern- 
ized defense system comprised of pro- 
fessionally trained technicians and well 
trained personnel in every category. 
The Air Force and the Navy have been 
able to secure sufficient personnel largely 
without benefit of the draft. Only the 
Army has required the draft to obtain 
men to conduct its farflung operations. 

It is my thought that with the right 
approach, with the application of the 
incentive principle, well conceived, care- 
fully applied, wisely administered, it 
would be possible to eliminate all forms 
of compulsion in the military forces and 
their various reserves. 

Surely that is a laudable aim to 
achieve in a democracy, if it can be 
done without jeopardizing the national 
security. Adequate defense we must 
have at all times. But that does not 
mean that in peacetime we should mil- 
itarize our institutions. To the contrary 
we should see to it that they are not 
militarized, but demilitarized, if need be, 
and that we adhere as closely as we can 
to voluntary patterns and reject com- 
pulsory patterns except when they are 
absolutely necessary for the national 
safety in time of war or great emergency. 

Since I am of the opinion that with 
the right program, our armed services 
could be entirely and successfully re- 
cruited for the regular forces and the 
Reserves on a voluntary basis except in 
time of war, I would like to see a study 
of this entire question with a view to 
attracting adequate service personnel by 
offering higher pay rates, more generous 
allowances and allotments, retirement 
benefits at more satisfactory rates and 
generally increased and improved fringe 
benefits so-called which would in sum 
total insure adequate enlistees and re- 
tainees in all our armed services. It is 
certainly worth trying and I hope it 
will be done. 

It is my view that if the pay. and 
other perquisites of the armed services 
are fixed at rates favorably comparable 
to those in private industry, by virtue 
of the incentive principle, we could put 
all our peacetime armed services man- 
power procurement on a voluntary basis. 
And that would be a great boon to the 
young men and the fathers and mothers 
of America as well as in accord with our 
national tradition. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son], 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly favor the proposal to provide 
additional incentives for careers in the 
military service by additional pay. 

Mr. Chairman, there can be no ques- 
tion of the fact that a major problem of 
the armed services in these perilous 
times is the difficult problem of keeping 
career men in uniform. 

The rates of reenlistment in recent 
years have been a matter of great con- 
cern, and it is imperative that we pro- 
vide the incentives to reverse these un- 
satisfactory trends and keep our Armed 
Forces strong and experienced. 

While increased pay is not the only an- 
swer, it is certain to help. Without it, 
we are going to continue losing some of 
our finest soldiers, sailors, airmen and 
marines. I know, from personal ac- 
quaintance and experience, of the very 
considerable sacrifice at which many 
servicemen are continuing in uniform— 
a sacrifice which is shared by their loyal 
wives and children, and which is strong 
evidence of their devotion to their coun- 
try and its service. 

Personally, I am doubtful of the ade- 
quacy of the action being taken at this 
time, in view of the heavy cost of living 
in military areas, and the so-called 
“service benefits’ which have been re- 
duced in recent years. Nevertheless, this 
bill is a step in the right direction, and 
I welcome the opportunity to support 
and vote for this bill. 

I trust the very able committee will 
continue to watch our enlistment and re- 
enlistment figures closely, and will not 
hesitate to recommend such further 
steps as are proved necessary to keep our 
Armed Forces strong and their morale 
high. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. SCHENCK]. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, the 
matter of proper pay schedules and other 
benefits for the members of our Armed 
Forces is important not only to each of 
them personally but it is also important 
to our entire Nation. 

We can all point with the greatest 
pride that our Nation has never been and 
will never be an aggressor nation for the 
purpose of acquiring more territory. 

The very basis of the Constitution of 
these United States is the freedoms, 
rights, and privileges it guarantees to 
each citizen so long as in the exercise of 
these freedoms, rights, and privileges we 
do not interfere with the full enjoyment 
of these same opportunities by our fel- 
low citizens. We are all justly proud of 
this heritage which has been won and 
protected for us by the work, effort, and 
even supreme sacrifice of life itself by 
our great forefathers. We are so proud 
of this great achievement that we want 
other peoples of the world to share the 
same freedoms. Therefore, we have 
dedicated our policies of relationship 
with other nations of the world on the 
premise that we will assist them to re- 
main free of the tyranny of those who 
seek to dictate the lives and living of 
peoples. This, of course, has brought 
down upon us the wrath of those ideolo- 
gies and their dictator leaders who seek 
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to control people and governments for 
their own selfish personal gain of power. 

All of this has made it necessary for 
us to be militarily strong so that we can 
assist our friendly nations and at the 
same time properly protect our own Na- 
tion and our citizens from any attack 
upon us by an unfriendly power. 

There are no better scientists, techni- 
cal experts, or skilled workmen any- 
where in the world than there are here 
in these United States. The combined 
efforts and abilities of all these people 
have produced the most outstanding and 
effective weapons in the world. The 
power and ability of these weapons to 
devastate an enemy is almost beyond the 
comprehension of man and we are in- 
deed fortunate in having as our President 
a man who knows full well the terrible 
price and havoc of war in these modern 
times. I know President Eisenhower will 
do everything humanly possible to avoid 
war. I am convinced that the best way 
to assist the President and our greatest 
hope for peace is to be well prepared. 
The enemies of freedom have repeatedly 
shown that they respect nothing but 
power and we must be strong. 

Science and the traditional ability of 
America have produced the best and 
most powerful weapons the world has 
ever known. It is also an understand- 
able corollary that the members of our 
Armed Forces must be especially well 
trained in the operation and mainte- 
nance of these extremely complicated 
weapons of warfare. Such training re- 
quires a great deal of time and costs 
tremendous sums of money. 

There are, of course, men and women 
who like military service and want to 
make it their chosen career. We can- 
not help but honor and respect those 
who choose a military career, because 
they are the ones who stand between 
us and all that we hold dear and those 
who seek to destroy these precious 
American heritages and privileges. It is 
only right and proper, therefore, that 
our Federal Government should adopt 
such courses as are open to us to en- 
courage those who like military life and 
service to make it their career. I have 
been reading some material and reports 
recently that applies directly to our 
United States Air Force, but the same 
principles also apply to other branches 
of our Armed Forces. 

The total cost of all armed services 
to train hundreds of thousands of short- 
term servicemen each year is an almost 
staggering amount and saving a substan- 
tial portion of it would help a great deal 
to bring the budget of our Federal Gov- 
ernment much nearer to a balance. I 
learn through this report to which I 
refer, that our Government spends ap- 
proximately $14,800 on the training of 
an airman during his 4 years enlistment. 
The training of the average airman in- 
cludes instruction in many matters. If 
at the end of his first 4-year enlistment 
the airman decides to leave the service 
and seek his place in the civilian life of 
our Nation, we have spent approximately 
$14,800 to train him, but what is even 
of greater importance, our Air Force must 
start all over again to train another man 
and in the meantime the efficiency of 
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our Air Force is not what it could be 
if the airman had reenlisted. I am told 
that 2 out of 3 fail to reenlist and I 
understand that Secretary Talbott has 
estimated that the airmen leaving the 
service will represent training which 
has cost our taxpayers $2.5 billion worth 
of training this fiscal year. If the in- 
formation given me is correct, there is 
an officer turnover of about 45,000 Air 
Force officers a year out of a total of 
about 130,000 Air Force officers. 

That the Air Force needs well-trained 
capable airmen of all categories and 
ground crews was forcibly brought out 
in a statement by Lt. Col. Robert Scott 
in a very interesting television show last 
evening. Colonel Scott, who, it was said, 
flew 117 missions in Korea, established 
another record yesterday, when, accord- 
ing to public announcement, he flew a 
jet airplane from Los Angeles to New 
York in 3 hours and 46 minutes. Colonel 
Scott paid high tribute to the able and 
trained ground crews who make it pos- 
sible for such flights to be made. 

I have also seen other reports to the 
effect that the training costs for a mili- 
tary pilot are greater than any other 
profession, including even brain surgery. 
It was estimated that because of the 
great many highly technical skills and 
the vast amount of technical knowledge 
needed by the modern jet pilot that our 
Government invests over $70,000 in the 
training of each pilot. 

Thus the failure of men and officers to 
reenlist is costing our Government huge 
sums of money each year, but what is 
even more important, we are also losing 
the skills and abilities of these men at 
a time when we can ill afford to do so. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, if we can en- 
courage a greater percentage of the 
members of our Armed Forces to reen- 
list and make military service a career, 
we will be accomplishing a number of 
worthwhile objectives. We will be sav- 
ing a considerable sum of money for the 
taxpayers. We will have more efficient 
and better trained Armed Forces. We 
will lessen the need for considerable 
numbers of new recruits and might well 
be able to maintain the necessary 
strength through voluntary enlistments. 

There is no question but that the 
weapons used by our Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force are equal in all re- 
spects and better in many respects than 
the equipment and weapons of those who 
might seek to destroy us. The very best 
equipment and weapons in the world, 
however, mean absolutely nothing unless 
we have the very best trained personnel 
in the world. These men must also feel 
that their abilities, attitudes, courage, 
and patriotic devotion to their great Na- 
tion is deeply appreciated and recognized 
by every American. This recognition 
should not only be shown by our personal 
attitude toward all those in the uniform 
of the United States, but it should also 
be shown by our willingness to see that 
they are properly paid and that they also 
have other necessary benefits. 

It is, therefore, Mr. Chairman, my con- 
sidered judgment that increasing the 
rates of pay and other benefits for those 
who reenlist is a very worthy objective of 
this proposed legislation. I am also con- 
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vinced, Mr. Chairman, that this legisla- 
tion has been reported out for the con- 
sideration of the House only after the 
most thorough consideration by the 
members of the distinguished and able 
Committee on Armed Services, and 
is their unanimous recommendation. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
adoption of this legislation. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, the en- 
actment of this legislation is justified on 
the basis of cost of living alone, but 
more important is the very evident fact, 
that it is necessary for our military secu- 
rity. During fiscal 1954, the armed serv- 
ices experienced one of the lowest reen- 
listment rates in the history of the Na- 
tion, and this situation is not only alarm- 
ing but of extreme concern to us all. It 
is also a very expensive problem to the 
taxpayers of our country. 

Military pay has increased less since 
1949 than that of industrial workers, sal- 
aried business-management personnel, 
or civil servants. It has also lagged well 
behind the cost of living. Further, the 
pattern of pay increases in recent years 
has served to compress the scales by rais- 
ing the pay of the lower enlisted grades 
by a much higher percentage than those 
of the higher enlisted grades and the 
officer grades. Considering the present 
value of the dollar, our high-ranking of- 
ficers today are paid only about one-half 
as much as they were 45 years ago. This 
has had an adverse effect on the attrac- 
tiveness of a career as a commissioned 
officer in the Armed Forces. Job oppor- 
tunities for the high type of man needed 
in the uniformed services are plentiful in 
the civilian economy. 

The cost of training aviators in the 
complex military airplanes of today is 
the highest item of service-training costs. 
Depending on the type of aircraft and 
the level of training—basic or ad- 
vanced—the training investment in a 
single pilot varies from $70,000 to nearly 
$600,000. Many pilots are returning to 
civil life upon completion of their obli- 
gated service. Records of the Air Force 
indicate that this loss of experienced 
pilots is costly in terms of men and 
equipment. 

The aireraft-accident rate and the re- 
lated fatality rate is highest among pi- 
lots in the first few years—correspond- 
ing to the obligated service period. If 
the services can retain pilots beyond the 
obligated service period, we can expect 
the accident rate to decrease. This will 
be refiected in sizable dollar savings, and 
more important, in the saving of young 
American lives. 

‘The personnel-turnover problem in the 
military services is costly in dollars. 
However, it has serious consequences in 
other than budgetary and fiscal areas. 
The experience level of our Armed Forces 
is directly affected by the excessive per- 
sonnel turnover. The-combat readiness 
of our Armed Forces is directly related 
to the experience level. At a time when 
the increasing complexity of the weap- 
ons of warfare requires a higher level of 
skill and more experienced personnel, 
the uniformed services are faced with 
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unacceptable rates of personnel turn- 
over. The result is that our tremendous 
and complex Military Establishment is 
in danger of suffering a serious reduction 
in combat effectiveness. 

The Career Incentive Act of 1955, as 
this bill is titled, is designed to encour- 
age personnel whose skills and leadership 
abilities are needed by the Armed Forces 
to undertake or to continue in career 
military service. This bill is not an 
across-the-board pay proposal, but one 
which provides incentive increases in pay 
on a selective basis. The bill calls for 
selective increases in base pay and pro- 
portionate increases in incentive haz- 
ardous-duty pays. It also provides for 
the improvement of certain benefit items 
which are important to a large segment 
of our service personnel, particularly 
those with families. Other legislative 
proposals to be submitted separately will 
provide for improvement in such vital 
areas as survivors’ benefits, dependents’ 
medical care and dependents’ housing. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the passage of 
this bill will benefit career service per- 
sonnel—those who are serving on ac- 
tive duty today and those who have de- 
voted long years of honorable service to 
their country. It will demonstrate to 
our servicemen that the Congress is alert 
to their needs and aware of their sac- 
rifices. It will convince the high qual- 
ity youth whom we want to embark upon 
a career need not be accompanied by un- 
acceptable lowering of his standard of 
living. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, through the graciousness of the 
commanding general and of the Secre- 
tary of War, the Chicago offices of the 
Second Congressional District of Illinois 
are located in the headquarters of the 
Fifth Army, situated near Lake Michigan 
in the heart of the district that I have 
the honor to represent. My associations 
there have been most pleasant and my 
high esteem for the officers and the en- 
listed personnel of the Army has been 
heightened by these associations. 

I have come to know very intimately 
the problems of the men and women 
who, at great self-sacrifice, have main- 
tained the fine traditions of the Army 
of the United States. The headquarters 
of the Fifth Army are located in an area 
of high rents and of living costs greater 
than those in many other areas. The 
benefits provided for in H. R. 4720 are 
long overdue. Iwas happy to learn from 
the remarks of the distinguished rank- 
ing minority member of the committee 
[Mr. SHORT] that the increases in pay 
provided for in the bill exceed the re- 
quest of the armed services. In other 
words, H. R. 4720 gives everything re- 
quested and something in addition. 

I know that the morale of the fine of- 
ficers and enlisted personnel at the 
headquarters of the Fifth Army, which 
has always been of the highest, even 
when conditions as to pay and benefits 
were discouraging, will be lifted to new 
heights by this token of appreciation. of 
them by the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States. I 
sincerely hope that H. R. 4720 leaves the 
House as it left the great Committee on 
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Armed Services by a unanimous vote of 
approval. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. It is my 
feeling that this bill is a definite saving 
of money rather than an expenditure as 
is indicated on the face of it. 

One of the most expensive parts of our 
Defense Department is in the training 
of officers and men and then releasing 
them after they have completed their 
obligated term of service. Keeping these 
trained men in uniform would be a tre- 
mendous saving to the American tax- 
payer and would more than justify all 
the money authorized by this bill as well 
as giving us a better defense. 

The pay raises included herein are not 
across the board so as to include those 
new men who are putting in their neces- 
sary time but start at the point where 
they must make their decision whether 
to leave the service or remain in uni- 
form. It is an incentive to have them 
stay in and make a career out of the 
military. 

I think this bill was well named when 
it was called the incentive bill rather 
than a pay-raise bill. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to speak in support of and urge 
all Members to vote in favor of this 
measure, H. R. 4720, to provide incentives 
for members of the uniformed services 
by increasing certain pays and allow- 
ances, 

It is common knowledge that our De- 
fense Department officials have submit- 
ted testimony to show that a disturbing 
number of promising career men are 
leaving the services because the compen- 
sation is not sufficient, under present 
economic conditions, to enable them to 
properly provide for themselves and 
their families. The President himself 
has voiced his fears of the deterioration 
of our military machine on this score 
and on several occasions, in state of the 
Union and budget messages, has urged 
the creation of greater incentives to make 
military careers more attractive and 
stable. 

The percentage of non-reenlistments 
has been and is a plague on the con- 
tinuing efficiency of all branches of the 
Defense Department and the replace- 
ment cost is extravagantly expensive— 
to put it specific—Air Force authorities 
have testified their analysis shows that 
pay increases to encourage reenlistments 
will actually result in major savings and 
economy, 

There is little need to stress the fact 
that the highly specialized training and 
skill required for effective operation of 
the technical equipment necessary for 
modern warfare practically demands 
that we have career personnel in our 
military organizations. 

I am sure that there is no need for me 
to emphasize the fact that a military 
unit is no better than the spirit that 
exists among its members an@ equally 
important is the sustained high morale 
of their families, despite whatever 
powerful war weapons that may be pos- 
sessed. Assurances to military person- 
nel as well as their families of a reason- 
able salary scale that will enable them to 
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live without extraordinary economic 
fears and worries is certainly a major 
factor in the maintenance of high spirit 
and morale and surely is in the best 
national interest. 

I urge you all, therefore, to approve 
this measure without further delay. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
growing rate of turnover among our 
service personnel in recent years has 
tended to reduce the combat readiness 
of our military forces. Fewer men are 
choosing military careers. More career 
men are leaving the services for oppor- 
tunities in private employment. There 
is at the present time, it appears, insuf- 
ficient incentive for experienced, well- 
trained military personnel to remain in 
the service. 

The Committee on Armed Services, in 
approving the bill for military pay in- 
creases, has taken what appears to be 
an indispensable step to correct this 
problem of personnel turnover. It re- 
mains for the House to endorse this com- 
mittee action by a prompt vote of ap- 
proval. 

I personally favor this pay increase 
bill for many reasons, some of which, by 
themselves, are sufficient grounds for 
voting the increase. 

In the first place, the incentive for ca- 
reer service which this increase would 
create will undoubtedly result in sub- 
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stantial dollar savings to the Govern- 
ment. The bill is designed to provide 
cash incentives to personnel in the train- 
ing of whom the Government has in- 
vested valuable time, money, and equip- 
ment. At the present time too many of 
these personnel are leaving the service 
as soon as they have fulfilled their terms 
of obligated service. This includes both 
enlisted and officer personnel. 

It has been pointed out, for example, 
that the reenlistment rate in the Army 
has declined from 41.2 percent in 1949 
to 11.6 percent in 1954. The combined 
reenlistment rate for all the services has 
declined to about 20 percent. This 
means that 800,000 men out of a total of 
1 million whose enlistments expire this 
year will have to be replaced. When one 
considers the cost of training these per- 
sonnel—from $5,000 to $9,000 for basic 
and technical training for one man in a 
typical specialty—it becomes apparent 
that the replacement of 800,000 men this 
year will be of considerable cost to the 
Government. 

This problem of cost is a serious one, 
and one which has been of concern to 
me for some time. But an even more 
important problem created by this high 
rate of turnover among our service per- 
sonnel is one concerning the overall effi- 
ciency and combat readiness of our mili- 
tary forces. The loss of large numbers 
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of military personnel soon after they 
have acquired the experience and tech- 
nical training needed by the services 
makes it extremely difficult to build sta- 
ble, experienced combat units. In other 
words, the high turnover rate is not only 
expensive, but it also drastically reduces 
the effectiveness of our fighting forces. 

The military pay-raise bill approved 
by the Committee on Armed Services, 
which endorsed it by a vote of 30 to 0, 
promises to reduce the rate of turnover 
considerably, and in this manner it is 
expected that the experience and tech- 
nical skills which will be retained by 
the services will make a significant con- 
tribution to our military preparedness. 
At the same time, the growth of a ca- 
reer-service military force will pay off 
in dollar savings in terms of long-term 
training and transportation costs. 

For these reasons, Mr, Chairman, I 
urge the bill’s passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time on either side, 
the Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Career Incentive Act of 1955.” 

Sec. 2. The Career Compensation Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 804), as amended, is further 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 201 (a) is amended by striking 
out the tables therein and inserting the 
following in lieu thereof: 


Over 16 | Over 18 | Over 22 | Over 26 


655. 20 
577. 20 


“WARRANT OFFICERS 


Years of service 


“ENLISTED PERSONS 


Over 16 


Pay grade 


Under 2 


. $222.30 | $222.30 
175. 81 187. 20 187. 20 
145. 24 163. 80 163. 80 
122. 30 140. 40 140. 40 

99. 37 117. 00 117. 00 
85. 80 101. 40 101. 40 
83. 20 98.80 98. 80 
78. 00 


Years of service 


Over 10 


Over 12 


Over 16 


(2) Section 201 is further amended by re- 
designating subsections (d)“ and “(e)” as 
„(e)“ and “(d)”, respectively. 

(3) Section 201 is further amended by 
adding the following new subsection: 


“(e) Aviation cadets enlisted or appointed 
under the Army Aviation Cadet Act (55 Stat. 
239), as amended, or under the Naval Avia- 
tion Cadet Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 737), as 
amended, are entitled to monthly pay at the 


rate of 50 percent of the basic pay of a com- 
missioned officer in pay grade O-1 with under 
two cumulative years of service.“. 

(4) Section 204 (a) is amended by— 
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(A) striking out the word “part” in clause 
(3) and inserting the word “clause” in lieu 
thereof; 

(B) striking out the word “and” at the 
end of clause (8); 

(C) striking out the period at the end 
of clause (9) and inserting a semicolon in 
lieu thereof; and 
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(D) adding the following new clauses: 

“(10) duty as low-pressure chamber inside 
observer; p 

“(11) duty as human acceleration or de- 
celeration experimental subject; and 

“(12) duty involving the use of helium- 
oxygen for a breathing mixture in the execu- 
tion of deep-sea diving.”. 
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(5) Section 204 (b) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) For the performance of hazardous 
duty as prescribed in clause (1) or (2) of 
subsection (a) of this section, a member of & 
uniformed service qualifying for incentive 
pay thereunder is entitled to pay at a 
monthly rate as follows: 


“Incentive pay for hazardous duly performed under section 204 (a) (1) and (2) 


“COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Pay grade 


Over 6 


Over 4 


“WARRANT OFFICERS 


$165.00 $165. 00 $165. 00 
160. 00 160. 00 160. 00 
220. 00 245. 00 
230. 00 245, 00 
230. 00 240. 00 
205. 00 205. 00 
185. 00 185. 00 
170. 00 170. 00 


Years of service 


Over 10 


Over 4 


$115.00 
115. 00 
110. 00 
105. 00 


Over 16 | Over 18 


“ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Years of service 


“Pay grade — ES LER ... , css nd ae eS) . a eee 
Under 2 | Over 2 | Over 3 O ver 4 Over 6 | Over8 Over 10 | Over 12 | Over 14 | Over 16 
$80. 00 $85. 00 $85. 00 $85. 00 $90. 00 $95.00 | $100.00 | $105.00 | $105.00 
70. 00 75.00 75. 00 80. 00 85. 00 90. 95. 95. 100. 00 . 
60. 00 70. 00 70. 00 80. 00 80. 00 85. 00 $0, 00 95. 00 95. 00 95. 00 95. 00 
55. 00 65. 00 65. 00 70. 00 75.00 80. 00 80. 00 80. 00 80. 00 80. 00 80. 00 
55. 00 60.00 60. 00 60.00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 
50. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60. 00 60.00 60. 00 00. 00 60, 00 
E-. EN 50. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 
E-1 (under 4 months) Kr fr. . 0 P . 
Aviation cadets GD. 00 ..... . K — ‚ r 2 K ꝗ¼ 


(6) Section 204 (c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) Officers and enlisted persons of the 
uniformed services who are qualified for the 
incentive pay authorized under subsection 
(a) are entitled to be paid at the rate of 
$110 and $55 per month, respectively, for the 
performance of any hazardous duty described 
in clauses (3) to (12) of subsection (a).“ 

(7) Section 204 (e) is repealed and sub- 
section (t)“ is redesignated as (e).“ 

(8) Section 205 (a) is amended by strik- 
ing out the “$5” and “$30” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the figures “$5.50” and 
“$33,” respectively. 

(9) Section 205 (b) is amended by strik- 
ing out the figure “$5” and inserting the 
figure “$5.50” in lieu thereof. 

(10) Section 205 (c) is amended by add- 
ing the following at the end thereof: “How- 
ever, receipt of incentive pay under that 
section does not bar the member from en- 
titlement to $5.50 for each hour or fraction 
thereof in addition to basic pay, as author- 
ized by subsection (b) of this section.” 

(11) The last sentence of section 303 (a) 
is amended by striking out the figure “$9” 
in clause (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figure “$12.” 

(12) Section 303 (c) is amended by in- 
serting the following at the end of the first 
sentence thereof: “Under such regulations 
as may be approved by the Secretary con- 
cerned, a member of a uniformed service 
whose dependents are authorized to move 


and actually move in connection with his 
permanent change of station shall be entitled 
to a dislocation allowance equal to his 
monthly basic allowance for quarters. How- 
ever, the member shall be entitled to the 
payment of a dislocation allowance for not 
more than one permanent change of sta- 
tion during any fiscal year, except on the 
finding of the Secretary of the Department 
concerned that tre exigencies of the service 
require more than one such change of sta- 
tion during any fiscal year. This limitation 
upon the payment of a dislocation allowance 
shall not apply to members of the uniformed 
services ordered to service schools as a 
permanent change of station. In addition, 
this limitation shall not be applicable in 
time of war or national emergency declared 
after the effective date of this amendatory 
act. A member is not entitled to payment 
of a dislocation allowance when ordered from 
home to first duty station or from last duty 
station to home.” ’ 

(13) Section 508 is further amended to 
read as follows: 

“Cadets at the United States Military 
Academy, midshipmen at the United States 
Naval Academy, cadets at the United States 
Air Force Academy, and cadets at the Coast 
Guard Academy shall be entitled to receive 
pay at the rate of 50 percent of the basic 
pay established for a commissioned officer 
in pay grade O-1 with under 2 cumulative 
years’ service, and to receive allowances as 
now or hereafter provided by law for mid- 


shipmen in the Navy, and to transportation, 
including reimbursement of traveling ex- 
penses, while traveling under orders as a 
cadet or midshipman.” 

(14) Section 202 (d) is amended by strik- 
ing out the period at the end thereof, in- 
serting a comma and adding the following: 
“including retired enlisted men advanced 
to commissioned officer rank on the retired 
list by virtue of the act of May 7, 1932 (Pub- 
lic Law 123, 72d Cong.).”. 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of the Naval Aviation 
Cadet Act of 1942, as amended (34 U. S. O. 
850c), is amended by— 

(1) striking out the first sentence; and 

(2) amending the second sentence to read 
as follows; “Aviation cadets, while on active 
duty, are entitled to the same allowances 
for subsistence now or hereafter provided 
for officers of the Navy, and shall, while on 
active duty, be furnished quarters, medical 
care, and hospitalization, and have issued 
to them uniforms, clothing, and equipment 
at Government expense.“ 

Sec. 4. Section 4 of the Army Aviation 
Cadet Act, as amended (10 U. S. C. 303, 304, 
304b), is amended by— 

(1) striking out the first sentence; and 

(2) amending the second sentence to read 
as follows: “Aviation cadets, while on active 
duty, are entitled to the same allowances 
for subsistence now or hereafter provided 
for officers of the Army, and shall, while on 
active duty, be furnished quarters, medical 
care, and hospitalization, and have issued 
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to them wniforms, clothing and equipment 
at Government expense.”. 

Sec. 5. Any person now or hereafter en- 
titled to retired pay, retirement pay, re- 
tainer pay, or equivalent pay (including per- 
sons entitled to temporary disability retire- 
ment pay) computed at the rates prescribed 
in section 201 (a) of the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949 shall be entitled to have 
his pay computed at the rates prescribed by 
that section, as amended by this act. For 
the purposes of that computation, an officer 
with less than 3 years of service for pay 
purposes, or a warrant officer or an enlisted 
person with less than 2 years of service for 
pay purposes, retired for physical disability 
or placed on the temporary disability retired 
list, shall have those rates increased by 6 
percent. 

Sec. 6. Members and former members of 
the uniformed services who are entitled to 
receive retired pay, retirement pay, retainer 
pay, or equivalent pay under laws in effect 
prior to October 1, 1949, shall be entitled to 
an increase of 6 percent of the retired pay, 
retirement pay, retainer pay, or equivalent 
pay, to which they are now entitled. 

Src. 7. This act shall become effective on 
the first day of the month following the 
date of enactment of this act. 

Sec. 8. No person, active or retired, in any 
of the uniformed services, including a Re- 
serve component thereof and the National 
Guard, shall suffer by reason of this act any 
reduction in basic or retired pay to which 
he was entitled upon the effective date of 
this act. 


Mr. KILDAY (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and 
that it be open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
amendments, under the rule the Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ratns, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4720) to provide incentives for 
members of the uniformed services by 
increasing certain pays and allowances, 
he reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 399, nays 1, not voting 35, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 19] 
YEAS—399 

Abbitt Andersen, Aspinall 
Abernethy H. Carl Auchincloss 
Adair Andresen, Avery 
Addonizio August H. Ayres 

bert Andrews Bailey 
Alexander A Baker 
Alger Arends Baldwin 
Allen, Calif. Ashley Barden 
Allen, II. Ashmore Barrett 


Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 


Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 


Burdick 
Burleson 


Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cannon 
Carlyle 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chase 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Chudoff 
Church 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cole 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Coon 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Cretella 
Crumpacker 


Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Gamble 
Garmatz 


Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gentry 
George 
Gordon 
Granahan 


Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Va. 
Harvey 

Hays, Ohio 
Hayworth 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Heselton 


Johansen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Wis, 
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McCarthy 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCullk 


McVey 


tealf 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr, 
Miler, N. Y. 
Mills 


Minshall 
Morano 


Robeson, Va, 


Rooney 
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Shuford Thompson, N. J. Westland 
Sieminski Thompson, Tex. Wharton 
Sikes Thomson, Wyo. Whitten 
Siler ‘Thornberry Widnall 
Simpson, UI. Tollefson Wier 
Simpson, Pa. Trimble Wigglesworth 
Sisk Tuck ams, Miss, 
Smith, Kans. Tumulty Williams, N. J. 
Smith, Miss. Udall Williams, N. Y. 
Smith, Wis. Utt Wilson, Calif, 
Spence Vanik Winstead 
Springer Van Pelt Withrow 
Staggers Van Zandt Wolcott 
Steed Velde Wolverton 
Sullivan Vinson Wright 
Talle Vorys Yates 
Taylor Vursell Younger 
Teague, Calif. Wainwright Zablocki 
Thomas Walter Zelenko 
Thompson, Watts 

Mich. Weaver 

NAYS—1 
Taber 
NOT VOTING—35 

Bell Gwinn Reece, Tenn. 
Bolton, Harris Roberts 

Oliver P. Hays, Ark, Scott 
Bowler Hillings Sheehan 
Buckley Hope Smith, Va. 
Canfield Kee Teague, Tex. 
Chatham Keogh ‘Thompson, La, 
Christopher Mollohan Wickersham 
Dawson, III. Murray, Tenn. Willis 
Diggs Poage Wilson, Ind. 
Dingell Powell Young 
Eberharter Radwan 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced 
pairs: 
. Keogh with Mr. Radwan. 
Buckley with Mr. Reece of Tennesssee. 
Mollohan with Mr. Canfield. 
Chatham with Mr. Wilson of Indiana, 
Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Hope. 
Bowler with Mr. Hillings. 
Willis with Mr. Gwinn. 
Powell with Mr. Scott. 
Wickersham with Mr. Sheehan. 
Roberts with Mr. Young. 
. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Oliver 
P. Bolton, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


the following 
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PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, unfor- 
tunately I was unavoidably absent on 
official business at the time the vote 
was prematurely taken on H. R. 4720, 
the Career Incentive Act of 1955, a 
meritorious and noncontroversail bill 
for which I have striven during the years. 
Had I been here, I would have added 
the 400th vote to the total. But, due to 
the fact that the scheduled debate was 
materially reduced, I, like a number of 
others, was unable to express my desire 
and to lend my voice and my vote to 
this meritorious bill. I wish the bill 
had gone further than it does. 

Had I been here, I repeat, with gusto 
and with great pleasure, I would have 
added my vote to the 399 others and 
made it a distinguished 400. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas, I just want to 
say the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL] has an outstanding record in 
support of legislation for increased pay 
and other benefits for members of the 
Armed Forces of this country, together 
with their dependents. He is correct, 
this measure is noncontroversial. The 
vote was called much earlier in the day 
than was expected. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank my friend 
from Kansas very much. He is very 
gracious indeed. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER AND PRO- 
GRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
please inform us as to the program for 
next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will be very 
happy to. 

On Monday we will take up House 
Resolution 22, relating to an investiga- 
tion resolution relating to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

On Tuesday there will be the call of 
the Consent and Private Calendars and 
the Treasury and Post Office appropria- 
tion bill for 1956. 

On Wednesday and Thursday we will 
take up a resolution relating to the dis- 
posal of rubber plants based on the re- 
port of the Commission. It has to be 
acted upon within 60 days, and I think 
the deadline is around March 25 or 
thereabouts. Then, if a rule is reported 
on H. R. 3322, the donor property bill, 
that will be taken up. That is a bill re- 
lating to the donation of surplus prop- 
erty to hospitals and colleges, universi- 
ties, and schools, 

On Friday we will take up the second 
supplemental appropriation bill for 1955. 

If there is any additional legislation 
ready for action, I will advise the House 
as quickly as possible. Of course, there 
is the usual reservation that conference 
reports may be brought up at any time. 
But, if there is any further program, 
that will be announced later. 

Mr. ARENDS. Will my good friend 
from Massachusetts advise me whether 
or not he expects any record rollcall on 
St. Patrick’s Day? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very happy 
my friend refreshed my memory on that, 
The leadership has agreed that if there 
is any rollcall requested on any matter 
coming up on March 17, on any primary 
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question, the rollcall will go over until 
the next day. 

Mr. ARENDS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 20 minutes on March 18, fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore 
entered. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 30 minutes, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


VETERANS’ HOSPITALS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, a task 
force of the Hoover Commission has 
come up with the most absurd, beguiling, 
id amazing report I have ever read. At 
a time when every veterans’ hospital in 
the country is overcrowded, at a time 
when sick and disabled veterans are be- 
ing turned away from veterans’ hospi- 
tals every day for lack of space, at a time 
when there is growing demand and in- 
creasing need for additional hospitals in 
every section of the country, the Hoover 
Commission task force has come up with 
the astounding recommendation that 19 
veterans’ hospitals—some of them brand 
new—be closed. 

The Commission says our veterans’ 
program costs too much and should be 
reduced. For the first time in my mem- 
ory an agency of the Government has 
hung a dollar sign on the moral obliga- 
tions of our people to the man who has 
fought his country’s battles in time of 
war. 

The Hoover Commission task force 
wants destitute veterans who are treated 
for non-service-connected disabilities to 
agree to pay for their medical attention 
if, by some stroke of good fortune, they 
should accumulate a few dollars after 
the hospitalization ends. It wants to 
deny these privileges entirely to our sen- 
ior veterans who need it most. 

The Hoover Commission task force 
would close down 19 veterans’ hospitals 
at a time when thousands of veterans 
are receiving inadequate medical care. 
I say close down instead the Hoover 
Commission, dismantle it, terminate it, 
abandon it, and turn the legislative re- 
sponsibilities of this Government back to 
the Congress, where they constitution- 
ally belong. 

If 19 veterans’ hospitals are closed, 
veterans now occupying beds in these 
hospitals either would have to be turned 
out on the streets or transferred to other 
hospitals. Most of them, of course, would 
have to be turned out because the fa- 
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cilities of other hospitals are taxed to 
the limit, Transferring would mean that 
the already inadequate facilities of other 
hospitals would be burdened even fur- 
ther by a sudden influx of new patients. 

Mr. Speaker, I am appalled by the nar- 
row, restrictive, and repressive views 
expressed by the Hoover Commission. 
In this connection I desire to congratu- 
late my colleague the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Ho.rrretp] for taking 
exception to these outrageous recom- 
mendations and filing a minority report. 
I certainly agree with him that the posi- 
tion taken by the majority is wholly 
unrealistic. 

Mr. Speaker, there are now 172 Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals in this 
country. One is under construction and 
five others are authorized by law. New 
hospitals are needed everywhere. In 
Oklahoma, where we have an excellent 
State program and excellent State hos- 
pitals, we are sorely in need of a neuro- 
psychiatric hospital. We have the loca- 
tion, we have the need, we have the 
demand, we have the medical back- 
ground, for a first-class, modern-type, 
large-scale Federal veterans’ neuro- 
psychiatric hospital. We should be 
thinking in terms of building such hos- 
pitals, not of dismantling the ones we 
have. We should be making plans to 
fulfill our responsibilities to our sick 
and disabled veterans and not of aban- 
doning that responsibility. 

This is not just an Oklahoma prob- 
lem. It is a national problem. The 
Commission’s report shows that there 
are 16,000 applicants waiting for admis- 
sion to veterans hospitals for neuro- 
psychiatric treatment. What would we 
say to these men if we adopted the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion Task Force and closed 19 VA hos- 
pitals? 

In all parts of the country hospital fa- 
cilities are inadequate. Here in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where a new hospital has 
been authorized the Mount Alto hospi- 
tal is a disgrace to the Nation’s Capital. 
It is much too old and far too over- 
crowded. 

Despite this fact and despite similar 
circumstances in other parts of the 
country, the Hoover Commission wants 
to cut down further on veterans hospital 
beds. Let me cite one example of the 
Commission’s reasoning. It proposes to 
close a hospital in New York State where 
veterans with tuberculosis are treated. 
It says the hospital is isolated from New 
York City and has trouble obtaining an 
adequate staff. Yet the Commission’s 
own survey shows that all of the 535 beds 
in this hospital are occupied. The Com- 
mission suggests that one section of a 
new 1,250-bed general hospital in New 
York be set aside for the tuberculosis 
patients now at Castle Point, N. Y. 

Perhaps this would save money. It 
might be done in the name of economy. 
But, Mr. Speaker, it would be cold and 
cruel economy to deny a patient in either 
of those hospitals the bed he needs for 
treatment. 

The American people will not stand 
for that kind of economy. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], chairman of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
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already has called attention to some of 
the problems involved in the proposed 
closing of veterans’ hospitals in the Da- 
kotas, Montana, and Michigan. If the 
Hoover Commission Task Force recom- 
mendations are carried out, veterans in 
this area will be compelled to travel 
hundreds of miles to obtain treatment. 

Is that fair? Is that just? Is that 
the American way of dealing with its 
veterans? 

I asked the Veterans’ Administration 
what the average occupancy rate was in 
veterans’ hospitals during the week of 
February 28, the same week the Hoover 
Commission sent its report to Congress. 
I was advised that the rate of bed occu- 
pancy in that week was 92.9 percent. 
The rate of occupancy ranged from 90.3 
percent in the general hospitals to 95.7 
percent in the neuropsychiatric hos- 
Pitals. 

Do these figures sound as though our 
hospitals were being run uneconomically, 
or ineffectively? 

There are no figures to show the effect 
on the remaining VA hospitals if 19 are 
closed. ‘There likewise are no figures to 
show what the effect would be on the 
already overcrowded and understaffed 
private hospitals. But you and I know 
the impact would be tremendous. Some 
of the remaining hospitals simply would 
not be able to accommodate the patients. 
I have heard of one instance where the 
Veterans’ Administration closed a hos- 
pital ward, then found itself in trouble 
with the local citizens who demanded 
that it be reopened. The abrupt closing 
of a large number of hospitals would 
bring a nationwide demand for fast re- 
openings. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust the Congress will 
repudiate this iniquitous proposal of the 
task force of the Hoover Commission. 
I trust it will kill it and give it an un- 
ceremonious funeral, without benefit of 
clergy, and will bury it in the ignomin- 
ious oblivion that it deserves. 


THE CABINET REPORT ON FUELS 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
whether individual Members of Congress 
have given sufficient attention to the 
White House report on energy supplies 
and resources policy? This report rep- 
resents the findings of a Cabinet com- 
mittee, and it was presumably approved 
by the White House. Therefore, I feel 
that it is incumbent upon Congress to 
give it careful scrutiny. 

The report is, in effect, a fuels policy. 
How many—if any—of the recommenda- 
tions should be adopted is something for 
Congress to decide. Some phases of the 
report merit immediate action. It is not 
all-inclusive as regards the whole fuels 
picture, so there will be other phases of 
energy resources problems upon which 
we must act independently. It seems to 
me, however, that the report does offer a 
good starting place. The fact is that 
America has been endowed with specific 
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amounts of coal, petroleum, and natural 
gas. The judicious utilization of these 
resources is essential to the welfare of 
not only present generations, but to that 
of our children and our children’s chil- 
dren as well. 

Of the total known energy resources 
within our borders, coal constitutes up- 
wards of 90 percent, with gas and oil 
combined amounting to about 2 percent. 
Oil shale is another important source of 
energy, and geologists and fuel experts 
will undoubtedly be able to determine, 
with a fair amount of accuracy in the not 
too distant future, the amounts of fission. 
able materials that are available in this 
country. 

Keeping in mind the percentages of 
recoverable resources in the three prin- 
cipal fuels currently being utilized, we 
are unlikely to find any serious dissent 
with the Cabinet Committee findings 
relative to the need for a strong coal in- 
dustry. The report very specifically 
points out that coal must—and I quote— 
“maintain a level of operation which will 
make possible rapid expansion in output 
should that become necessary.” 

Each of the several recommendations 
made by the Cabinet for the reinvigora- 
tion of our coal industry will have to be 
considered by the Congress as quickly as 
possible. Inasmuch as the residual oil 
imports problem is now under discussion 
by the Senate Finance Committee and 
an amendment to restrict foreign oil has 
been introduced by a number of Senators 
representing a diversity of areas of this 
country, it is logical that we take up this 
matter first. 

The Cabinet report states without 
equivocation that unless there is a defi- 
nite check on oil imports, the domestic 
fuels situation “could be impaired so as 
to endanger the industrial growth which 
assures the military and civilian supplies 
and reserves that are necessary to the 
national defense. 

This fact established, the committee 
comes to the conclusion that in the inter- 
est of national defense, imports of crude 
and residual oil must not “exceed signifi- 
cantly the respective proportion that 
these imports of oil bore to the produc- 
tion of domestic crude oil in 1954.” 

The Cabinet report further states: 

It is highly desirable that this be done by 
voluntary, individual action of those who are 
importing or those who become importers of 
crude or residual oil. The committee believes 
that every effort should be made to avoid 
the necessity of Government intervention. 

The committee recommends, however, that 
if in the future the imports of crude and 
residual fuel oils exceed significantly the re- 
spective proportions that such imported oils 
bore to the domestic production of crude in 
1954, appropriate action should be taken. 


Mr. Speaker, the Cabinet committee 
has forthrightly declared that the un- 
ceasing surge of foreign oil into our 
shores must be controlled, and it is the 
duty of Members of Congress to provide 
whatever implementation to the report 
is necessary to assure that our Nation’s 
defense structure will remain sound and 
impregnable. We cannot, of course, ac- 
cept the 1954 imports statistics as a 
benchmark for the limitations that are 
to be established. That level, first 
reached in 1953, was 75 percent higher 
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than the annual totals which a Senate 
committee in 1950 found to be highly de- 
structive to the domestic coal industry. 
Although the 1954 figure might provide 
a convenient base, it is not a logical or 
practical one. 

When the devastating floodwaters of 
the Conemaugh River inundated much 
of Johnstown’s business district in 1936, 
engineering experts got together in an 
attempt to preclude a recurrence of these 
conditions. They did not design flood 
walls merely to prevent the river from 
sending its raging water higher than 
the level of the previous year. Had they 
done so, boating on Johnstown’s streets 
could become commonplace and em- 
ployees of downtown stores would be well 
advised to keep life jackets at their coun- 
ters. 

Coal’s markets on the east coast have 
been all but engulfed by last year’s 131- 
million-barrel deluge of foreign residual 
oil. This figure must be drastically re- 
duced to permit proper resuscitation. It 
is recognized that energy requirements 
in this country will continue to rise in 
the ensuing years and ultimately will 
reach a point where perhaps 131 million 
barrels of foreign residual oil may not 
be considered out of proportion to do- 
mestic fuel consumption. Under normal 
conditions, that day will not arrive for a 
decade or more. Meanwhile, a sharp re- 
duction of oil imports must be effected at 
once. 

The Cabinet committee, as I have 
pointed out, suggests the desirability of 
restricting oil imports by “voluntary, in- 
dividualaction.” This proposed course is 
vague, unrealistic, and impractical. In 
the first place, the history of the inter- 
national oil companies is replete with in- 
stances of insincerity, intrigue, selfish- 
ness, and greed. We were given to be- 
lieve some 6 years ago that imports were 
going to be held at approximately the 
current levels of that time. You know 
what has happened since then. The 
House Ways and Means Committee had 
hearings on the Simpson bill in 1953 
and heard witnesses for importing oil 
companies actually deny that imports 
are destructive to domestic coal produc- 
tion. This performance was repeated 
again this year when H. R. 1 was under 
consideration by the House. This du- 
plicity and deceit was carried into the 
propaganda campaigns sponsored by 
these importers, who even had the temer- 
ity to lead our citizens to believe that a 
limitation on residual oil imports would 
tend to increases costs of household heat- 
ing oil. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

Lest there be any misinterpretation of 
what I am saying here about oil import- 
ers, let me make it very clear that we 
have no complaint whatsoever with 
America’s own great petroleum industry. 
Oil was first produced in this country 
96 years ago in a little town in Pennsyl- 
vania not far from my congressional 
district. 

It is not necessary to attempt to re- 
count, even briefly, the dramatic story of 
progress that has been written by the 
domestic oil industry in the ensuing 
years. Through hard work, determina- 
tion, a willingness to invest, and a will- 
ingness to take a chance, and by assign- 
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ing science and research to the pursuit 
of dreams and ideas, this industry has 
contributed immeasurably to the build- 
ing of a greater America, to the power 
necessary to thwart diabolical objectives 
of tyrants who would conquer the world, 
to the well-being, enjoyment, and edu- 
cation of each and every one of us. 

The American petroleum industry has 
provided employment—direct and indi- 
rect—for millions of American workers. 
Like other businesses in this land of the 
free, it has provided the opportunities 
for the realization of the fondest ambi- 
tions of our youth. I read only last week 
cf the impending retirement of the presi- 
dent of a great Midwestern oil firm. He 
had risen from a job as oil field laborer 
to the head of the Nation’s third largest 
oil company. The man who will succeed 
him also started as an oil field rousta- 
bout. Similarly, the records of many of 
the oil companies in Pennsylvania offer 
numerous outstanding examples of the 
possibilities for individual success in this 
progressive industry. 

We salute these petroleum companies. 
They are competitors of coal, but they 
do not join in the illicit practices of over- 
zealous international importers who 
would submerge domestic fuel markets 
in a sea of foreign oil without regard to 
American workers or national security. 
As a matter of fact, independent petrole- 
um companies have associated them- 
selves with coal, railroad, and allied in- 
dustries in asking that Congress enact 
legislation against excessive imports of 
petroleum and petroleum products. 

Voluntary restrictions? Let's not be 
naive. The duty of imposing quotas is 
constitutionally prescribed to Congress. 
Even if the shrewd manipulators in- 
volved in this business of international 
oil had not already demonstrated the 
futility of having our Nation rely upon 
their word for a sane course of action 
in regard to these importing deals, it 
would still be risky for us to encourage 
them to get together and decide upon 
the quantities of oil that they are going 
to pick up in their assorted foreign re- 
fineries and ship to the United States. 
The next move in such collusion is the 
further regulation of their prices, and 
woe to us when these internationalists 
set up housekeeping—and bookkeeping— 
under Government sponsorship. 

Icommend to your attention the Cabi- 
net committee report, and I suggest as a 
first step in establishing our fuels pro- 
gram on a firm foundation, the imposi- 
tion of a 10-percent quota limitation on 
foreign crude, residual oil, and on other 
products. This course of action is ab- 
solutely necessary for the guarantee of 
a strong national defense and for the 
reactivation of the domestic and coal 
industries. 


COLORADO-BIG THOMPSON MOUN- 
TAIN DIVERSION PROJECT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. HILL] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include extraneous 
material. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
discuss this afternoon one of the great- 
est irrigation projects that has ever been 
undertaken by the Department of the 
Interior in all of the fine work that it 
has done in the West. It is one of the 
most interesting projects in all the world. 

Mr. Speaker, within a short time we 
will see the completion of a project 
which had its beginning in 1933. That 
project is the Colorado-Big Thompson 
transmountain diversion project of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. With the gigan- 
tic job completed, northeastern Colo- 
rado can look forward to the greatest 
period of achievement and prosperity 
in its history. 

The idea of bringing water from the 
western slope of the Rocky Mountains 
to the eastern slope in northern Colorado 
is not new. Plans were proposed as far 
back as 1890, 65 years ago. The pres- 
ent Colorado-Big Thompson project was 
conceived in Greeley, Colo., in August 
1933, when a group of men met to con- 
sider once and for all whether such a 
plan was feasible or practical. 

The man who should be called the 
father of the present plan was the late 
Charles Hansen, editor and publisher of 
the Greeley Daily Tribune. It was Mr. 
Hansen who organized the first meeting 
of interested citizens and who spear- 
headed the enthusiasm in the project. 

Many public-spirited individuals and 
organizations contributed funds for the 
preliminary survey. This survey was 
conducted by R. J. Tipton, deputy State 
engineer for Colorado. The report is- 
sued by Mr. Tipton revealed that about 
300,000 acre-feet of water from the west- 
ern slope could be diverted in a project 
of this type. 

Subsequent to the Tipton report the 
Bureau of Reclamation received an ap- 
propriation of $150,000 to make a com- 
plete survey and report on the possibil- 
ity of the project. This survey took 
more than 2 years, during which time 
Mr. Hansen and his associates formed 
the Northern Colorado Water Users As- 
sociation, a mutual-stock company. The 
purpose of this organization was to pro- 
mote interest in the project. 

When it became known that the re- 
port of the Bureau of Reclamation would 
be favorable, an organization was formed 
to guarantee repayment of construction 
costs of the irrigation features of the 
project. This organization was the 
Northern Colorado Water Conservancy 
District, authorized by the 1937 State 
legislature. 

The enabling act provided for payment 
of a portion of the costs of operation of 
the program by the public as a reflection 
of the prosperity created by an increased 
and stabilized water supply. In this way, 
farmers and urban dwellers who ben- 
efited from the increased prosperity 
would share in the cost. The idea of 
hydroelectric power in connection with 
the project had had little consideration. 
The central idea was supplementary irri- 
gation water. 

After the organization of the district, 
the officers and directors negotiated with 
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the Bureau of Reclamation for a con- 
tract that would be acceptable to the 
property owners in the district. 

As finally agreed upon, the contract 
described the 34 features designed to di- 
vert and distribute an average of 310,000 
acre-feet of water annually to the East- 
ern slope irrigated area, as well as to 
generate and market the electric power. 

It provides that the district and the 
United States shall share the project 
cost, with the obligation of the district 
limited to $25 million. The cost assumed 
by the United States Government would 
be repaid by the sale of power to dis- 
tributing agencies. 

The contract further provides that be- 
ginning the next year after the project 
is completed and water delivered, the dis- 
trict shall pay $450,000 per annum for 
the next 20 years, $500,000 per annum 
for the next 10 years, and in each of the 
last 10 years of the 40-year replacement 
period, one-tenth of the remaining total. 
Under the existing law, the cost of a 
reclamation construction project must be 
repaid, without interest, in 40 annual 
payments. 

The contract was submitted to prop- 
erty owners and was approved by a ma- 
jority vote. 

The first congressional appropriation 
for the project was made in 1937 for 
$900,000. This enabled work to begin on 
the Green Mountain Dam and power 
plant on the Blue River on the western 
slope. This is a replacement and supple- 
mentary storage feature, designed to pro- 
tect western slope water users and as- 
sure them of a permanent water supply 
before the 300,000 acre-feet would be 
diverted. Water collected in this reser- 
voir was largely responsible for profit- 
able and successful farm operations on 
the western slope in 1954 during a severe 
and disastrous drought. 

The powerplant with a capacity of 
21,600 kilowatts went into operation early 
in 1943 and has substantially increased 
the industrial potential of the area since 
that time. 

Work has continued steadily on the 
project since 1937 except during World 
War II, when construction was consid- 
erably curtailed. 

The backbone of the project, the Alva 
B. Adams Tunnel, which carries the 
water under the 12,000-foot mountain 
range, was begun in 1940 and completed 
in 1947. The tunnel was named for the 
late Senator from Colorado, Alva B. 
Adams. 

The tunnel itself is a true miracle of 
engineering achievement. More than 9 
feet in diameter and 13.1 miles long, it 
is the longest irrigation tunnel in the 
world and the longest tunnel of any kind 
in the United States. The eastern portal 
is 109 feet lower than the western portal, 
thus allowing gravity to carry the water 
from one side of the Continental Divide 
to the other. It has a capacity of 550 
cubic feet per second. 

The Colorado-Big Thompson project is 
a complex engineering achievement, but 
its many individual units can be de- 
scribed briefly to give you an idea of the 
magnitude of the operation. 

First is the collecting and storing in 
reservoirs of water on the western slope. 
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Second is the pumping of some of this 
collected water to an elevation where it 
flows by gravity through the Adams Tun- 
nel. Third is the generation of elec- 
tricity in hydroelectric plants as the 
water flows down the eastern side of the 
mountain range. Fourth is the storage 
of the water in two large foothill reser- 
voirs—Horsetooth Reservoir and Carter 
Lake Reservoir—where it is stored for 
irrigation purpose. Fifth is the con- 
struction of electric transmission lines. 

In order to achieve all of these objec- 
tives, 13 reservoirs and regulating basins 
within an area of 14,960 acres have been 
built with total storage capacity of 984,- 
975 acre-feet. Twenty-three dams and 
dikes have been constructed, using 23 
million cubic yards of earth and rock, 
52,000 cubic yards of concrete and nearly 
2,500 tons of steel. Twenty-four dif- 
ferent tunnels have been drilled with a 
combined length of 35 miles. These tun- 
nels contain 336,700 cubic yards of con- 
crete and 5,600 tons of steel. Eleven 
canals totaling 93 miles have been dug 
to convey the water from one section of 
the project to another. Four power- 
plants, generating a total of 107,350 kilo- 
watts, have been construted. A total of 
40 million man-hours of work will have 
been utilized to construct the project in 
spite of today’s many labor-saving 
devices. 

This is but a bare outline of the project. 

In summary, the project provides sup- 
plementary water for a large area of ex- 
cellent farmland; a new source of vital 
electric power for a region still in its 
industrial infancy; attractive areas for 
recreation on mountain lakes and reser- 
voirs. 

I include excerpts from the publica- 
tion, the Golden Jubilee of Reclamation. 
This brochure was published in 1952 and 
commemorates the 50th anniversary of 
the Reclamation Service—now the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, 1902-52. A large 
portion of this publication is devoted to 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project, but 
the final paragraphs, I believe, are par- 
ticularly appropriate: 

A project such as the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son is not just rock, steel, tunnels, turbines, 
canals, and siphons. First, there must be 
men—men of vision, men of courage, and 
men of tenacity. The project called forth 
the best in such men and they gave un- 
stintingly. 

They were found on the land itself and 
they were found in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. From Kremmling to Julesburg, from 
the Wyoming line to the New Mexico border, 
and in fact, throughout the Nation, men 
worked to help, directly and indirectly, in 
furthering the project. 

The State’s delegations in Congress, re- 
gardless of party, put their shoulders to the 
wheel. They have included such men as 
United States Senators E. P. Costigan, Alva 
B. Adams, Eugene D. Millikin, and Edwin C. 
Johnson; such Congressmen as Fred Cum- 
mings, William S. Hill, Lawrence Lewis, John 
Martin and Edward Taylor. Governors of the 
State lent their help and influence. 

The late Judge Clifford H. Stone, who had 
been director of the Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board since its formation in 1937, 
must be listed among those who gave vital 
service in advancing the project. 

To call the roll of all the men who helped 
would be almost impossible of listing; but 
it would be a roll of honor. There is the late 
Charles Hansen, publisher of the Greeley 
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Daily Tribune, one of the initial sponsors of 
the project, who became president of the 
Northern Colorado Water Users Association 
at its inception in 1935 and then became 
president of Northern Colorado Water Con- 
servancy District upon its formation in 1938. 
His determination and faith contributed 
greatly to keeping the project moving ahead 
when others would have faltered. 

There was Thomas A. Nixon, attorney, now 
deceased, who along with William R. Kelly, 
attorney, both of Greeley, labored long and 
hard in preparing the project plans for pres- 
entation to Congress and in solving the 
many legal problems that arose. Both have 
served as attorneys for the conservancy dis- 
trict. 

J. M. Dille, long associated with irrigation 
systems in northern Colorado, was called 
upon as early as 1933 to assist in the fur- 
therance of the transmountain diversion 
project and he was appointed to the first 
board of directors of the conservancy district 
and was named secretary-manager in 1938, a 
post he still holds. 

Dr. Charles A. Lory, president emeritus of 
Colorado A. & M. College, was among the 
early planners of the project and served as 
a district director. The late Judge Claude C. 
Coffin, district judge, granted the petition 
for the formation of the conservancy district. 

In Longmont, Loveland, Fort Collins, Estes 
Park, Berthoud, Lyons, Windsor, Boulder, 
Johnstown, Sterling, Brush, Fort Morgan, 
Grand Lake, Julesburg, and other towns and 
communities, countless others contributed 
their full share to success. Residents of all, 
or parts of, Boulder, Larimer, Weld, Adams, 
Morgan, Washington, Logan, and Sedgwick 
Counties stood up to be counted. 

During most of the years of planning and 
construction of the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project, Ray Walter, at one time a practicing 
engineer in Greeley, Colo., was Chief En- 
gineer for the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Porter J. Preston, who died in 1950, was 
senior engineer for the project for the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation from 1933 to 1938 and 
from 1938 to 1940 when he retired, he was 
supervising engineer. Educated in Colorado 
and having spent his professional life in 
Colorado or nearby States, he felt a native 
son's interest and enthusiasm for the project. 

It was during the administration of the 
late C. H. Howell as construction engineer 
and project engineer that the Adams Tunnel 
was completed. He served as project engi- 
neer on the project from 1941 to 1947 and as 
construction engineer on the Alva B. Adams 
Tunnel from 1938 to 1940. He was instru- 
mental in the development of the Howell- 
Bunger valve which has been used success- 
fully for outlet works. 

Many others have contributed on behalf 
of the Bureau of Reclamation to the plan- 
ning and construction of the project. 

Most certainly, the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son project has been a big job for big men, 
but the men came forth. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to dis- 
cuss some of the aspects of reclamation 
in general. All too often critics of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and the projects 
that have been so beneficial to the West 
and the Nation, attack without much 
basis of fact, the fine work that Bureau 
has accomplished. 

To illustrate, let me quote from an 
article written by Robert H. Hansen 
which appeared in the Denver Post on 
January 16, 1955, and entitled Prairie 
Dogs Versus Prosperity?” 

Just a little more than 100 years ago, 
Daniel Webster scornfully described the west- 
ern half of the United States as the formi- 
dable home of savages and beasts and an ex- 


panse of wastelands and brooding moun- 
tains, 
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Speaking against western railroad develop- 
ment, Webster declared: 

“I will not vote 1 cent from the Public 
Treasury to place the Pacific Ocean 1 inch 
nearer to Boston than it is. 

“What do we want with this worthless 
area—this region of savages and wild beasts, 
of shifting sands and whirlwinds of dust, 
of cactus and prairie dogs? 

“To what use could we ever hope to put 
these great deserts and these endless moun- 
tain ranges?” 

Few men so illustrious have ever proved 
so wrong on such a tremendous scale so 
soon, 


Now I have another quotation I would 
like to add to that. On page 64 of a 
brochure entitled “What Price Federal 
Reclamation?” written by Raymond 
Moley and published by the American 
Enterprise Association, Mr. Moley said: 


These authoritative studies, together with 
many more from Government sources, show 
the utterly insubstantial character of the 
argument for the further reclamation of arid 
land, at the prices envisaged because of a 
future national need for food and fiber. 


Mr. Moley, while not so illustrious as 
Daniel Webster, is just as wrong. 

In his pamphlet, Mr. Moley attempts 
to build a case against any further 
reclamation projects. 

For the information of the House I 
would like to quote several excerpts from 
Prairie Dogs Versus Prosperity, detail- 
ing just what reclamation has meant to 
the West and the Nation: 


Today, 54 years of Federal reclamation have 
cost $2.4 billion—insignificant compared to 
the fabulous new frontiers it opened, the bil- 
lions of dollars it poured into the pockets of 
farmers, wage earners, and businessmen, the 
millions it has raised in local, State, and Fed- 
eral taxes, the hundreds of thousands of new 
jobs, new farms, and new industries it cre- 
ated, the tremendous new markets, sources, 
and opportunities it developed. 

But today, the continuation of that pro- 
gram has been slowed down by skeptics, op- 
ponents, and men of little faith. 

Reclamation appropriations have been 
more than cut in half since 1950, from $358.3 
million a year to $143.6 million. 

Total reclamation employees have been re- 
duced by nearly one-third in the last 2 years 
alone, from 13,348 in 1953 to 9,700 today. 
Hundreds of those 3,600 employees who have 
been laid off are going to be hard to replace 
when and if reclamation is ever cranked up 
again, for they include some of the world’s 
finest engineers and most expert technicians. 

President Eisenhower promised a revival of 
major reclamation activity when he addressed 
the opening of the 84th Congress. He 
pledged support of the upper Colorado River 
storage project, which will be a $1-billion- 
plus undertaking that will require something 
more than 30 years to complete. As with 
other enormous projects of that kind, Con- 
gress will be asked to appropriate funds each 
year to carry them on, rather than put up 
all the money in any single year. 

A smaller but still costly and complex proj- 
ect is the Arkansas-Frying Pan which will 
provide supplemental water to 300,000 per- 
sons in the Arkansas Valley, and add to the 
critically short water supply of Pueblo, Colo. 

The President, Interior Secretary McKay, 
and Reclamation Commissioner Dexheimer 
are all committed to both projects. But 
they have been unsuccessful in selling Con- 
gress on them as a result of strong opposition 
by nonwestern Representatives and Sena- 
tors, and by other groups who insist the 
economic justification of such public works 
is missing. And in finding fault with the 
repayment procedures, the power-sales 
policies, and the subsidies to agriculture, 
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opponents of reclamation often ignore the 
demonstrated benefits that have flowed from 
this program over the years. Too many of 
those who flatly reject reclamation as a 
worthy function of Government don’t know 
the facts. 

* * * . . 

The total $2.4 billion spent on all Feđeral 
reclamation since 1902 would finance the 
Defense Department less than 1 month. 

What has been spent on reclamation over 
50 years would finance our foreign aid pro- 
gram to overseas nations for only half a 
year. 

What was spent on reclamation in the 
one fiscal year of 1953 would have financed 
the Defense Department less than 3 days, 
the foreign aid or Veterans’ Administration 
programs less than a month. 

Now take revenue returns to the Federal 
Government from reclamation projects: 

The 29 powerplants now in operation have 
paid back $226 million net to the Federal 
Treasury, $34 million in fiscal 1954 alone 
after deductions for annual operation, main- 
tenance and replacements. Over the next 
50 years a total net return of $1,692,500,000 
in power revenues is predicted. 

Irrigation and municipal water repayment 
contracts will return $691 million, of which 
$109 million has already been paid. While 
making these construction account repay- 
ments, the water users have also paid opera- 
tion and maintenance costs as they became 
due. 

The total return to the Treasury from 
water and power projects combined will come 
to $2.6 billion over the next 50 years, of 
which $335 million has already been paid. 

Now taxes: 

Since 1916 Federal income-tax revenues 
which can be attributed directly to Federal 
reclamation project developments have ex- 
ceeded $3 billion. This sum alone exceeds 
by 25 percent the total cost of all bureau- 
constructed projects to date. 

“Long after project costs have been re- 
paid fully through the sale of electric energy 
and operations of repayment contracts,” the 
report stresses, “the new wealth created 
through the Federal investment in the de- 
velopment of its own resources will be re- 
flected in a continuing flow of tax revenues 
from the project areas and from the rest of 
the Nation as well.” 

* * . * A 

The crops and livestock shipped out of a 
reclamation project area create income in 
transportation, processing, milling, spin- 
ning, weaving, manufacturing, wholesaling, 
financing, retailing, and all other processes 
between the farm and the consumer. 

Total crop production on reclamation 
projects since 1906 stands at $10 billion— 
nearly five times the total cost of all recla- 
mation works. 

. * . * . 


The ted west produces almost all the 
Nation’s apricots, almonds, walnuts, dates, 
lemons, figs, prunes, and olives. It grows 
95 percent of the grapes; 90 percent of the 
lettuce; 75 percent of the avocados, pears, 
and cantaloups; 65 percent of the asparagus; 
50 percent of the peaches, and more than 
half the truck crops. 

Off-season production is important, too. 
Witness these contributions to the Nation’s 
dinner table from Arizona’s Gila, Yuma, Salt 
River, and Boulder Canyon projects alone: 

More than 97 percent of United States 
grown dates; 45 percent of winter and 42 
percent of spring lettuce; 85 percent of early 
spring cantaloups and 80 percent of early 
summer melons; 85 percent of the spring 
carrots, and sizable portions of the national 
supply of other choice vegetable and truck 
crops vital to healthy diets. 

The second trade-creating aspect of recla- 
mation is the purchasing power of project 
farmers and others whose livelihoods depend 
on their production. 
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The Reclamation Bureau discovered that 
the new income generated at the local farm 
and nonfarm level is about 170 percent of the 
value of crop production. That would be 
$1.3 billion in 1953 alone. Largely, that goes 
into retail sales. 

California's Central Valley project—one of 
the world’s biggest—was cited as an excel- 
lent example of the business this new income 
makes possible. The Central Valley project, 
it is estimated, provides a new market for: 

One million pair of shoes every year, from 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Missouri. 

Ten million dollars worth of tobacco prod- 
ucts, which come from North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Florida, and Pennsylvania. 

And 8,000 vacuum cleaners, 8,000 refrig- 
erators, 8,000 ranges, 8,000 washing machines, 
8,000 radios and TV sets—all of which will 
come from many States but chiefly from 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

And that’s not all. The report continues: 

“The increased purchasing power of this 
one project translates into an annual market 
for 15,000 new cars, some from Detroit and 
South Bend and other cities, but many as- 
sembled in California from parts manufac- 
tured in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin; for hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of textiles from New Eng- 
land and the South Atlantic States; and for 
thousands of automobile tires and acces- 
sories, home appliances, office machines, and 
all the assorted gadgets of the day produced 
in all corners of the country.” 

The 6,000 new farms carved out of the 
Central Valley desert, the report disclosed, 
also require 8,000 tractors, largely from 
Pennsylvania, Hlinois, and Wisconsin; 7,500 
trucks from Michigan, Indiana, and Wiscon- 
sin; and 1,000 hay balers, spray outfits, 
harvesters and other machines from Tennes- 
see, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania; and thousands of plows, 
harrows, cultivators, mowers and other im- 
plements from the Great Lakes, East Central 
and South Central States, 


All this in a land not even Daniel Webster 
wanted only 100 years ago, in a land only 
cowboys, trappers, and Indians even knew. 
And still this digest has only scratched the 
surface of the role reclamation has played 
in this great boom. 

The Reclamation Bureau’s fact-finding re- 
port makes this comment, populationwise: 

“The story of the phenomenal growth of 
our Nation is the story of the new frontiers 
it has conquered. The Ohio Valley, Louisi- 
ana Territory, California, the Oregon coun- 
try, Alaska, and the persistent development 
of the resources of these and many other new 
frontiers have provided the Nation with the 
ingredients for economic growth. 

“From the Nation's beginning it was the 
resources from the new frontiers that nur- 
tured it from economic infancy as a nation 
of farmers and woodsmen to the industrial 
giant it is today, and made possible the pop- 
ulation growth from the 5.3 million of 1800 
to 161 million today.” 

Clearly, said the Bureau, the West today 
is that new frontier with the new resources 
the Nation needs to feed and clothe its climb 
to 200 million by 1970. 

Since 1900, it noted, the 17 Western States 
gained 204 percent in population; the 11 
Mountain and Pacific States, 378 percent, 
and the 3 Pacific States, 499 percent. Dur- 
ing the same time, the national population 
did not quite double. 

Since 1940, the Bureau went on, the 17 
Western States gained 25.8 percent; the 11 
Mountain and Pacific States 40.9 percent; 
and the 3 Pacific States 48.8 percent. The 
total United States population increased 
only 14.5 percent. 

“The West is growing up and, in the proc- 
ess, is assuming more than ever a position 
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of vast strategic importance in the Nation's 
future,” the Bureau sums up. 

In direct benefits such as reclaimed land, 
irrigation and other water development, pub- 
lic power and flood control, reclamation 
makes perhaps its most valuable contribu- 
tions to the Nation's economy. 

There are 69 irrigation projects or major 
divisions constructed by the Government, or 
receiving water through Government-built 
works, scattered over the 17 Western States. 

They supply full or supplemental water 
to more than 7 million acres. About two- 
fifths of those lands depend on reclamation 
for their full water supply; three-fifths for 
part of it. 

They lie from the hay and pasture pro- 
ducing high mountain valleys to below sea- 
level truck crop farms. They constitute 
only 23 percent of the total number of acres 
irrigated in the West, and only 21 percent of 
the Nation's irrigated land. The rest is irri- 
gated by private projects. 

* » * * . 

Federal reclamation water seryes about 
125,000 family-size farms, and another 125- 
000 suburban homes. On the projects were 
417 towns with a population of more than 
1.6 million. 

“Considering power, municipal, and indus- 
trial water and irrigation,” says the recla- 
mation bureau, “more than 5 million people 
in the service areas of reclamation projects 
obtain their living directly or indirectly by 
reason of the project development.” 

* * * . . 


Seventeen multipurpose reclamation proj- 
ects with 29 powerplants are now in opera- 
tion. They include 4.72 million Kilowatt 
capacity, almost 9,000 miles of transmission 
lines, and nearly 300 substations. 

In fiscal 1954, these plants generated and 
sold 24.5 billion kilowatt-hours of electricity, 
enough to supply a city of 7 million people. 

The sale of that power netted the Govern- 
ment nearly $34 million, after paying all 
operation, maintenance, and replacement 
costs 


The rates are fixed to pay off the Federal 
power investment, plus 244 to 3 percent in- 
terest, in the first 50 years of plant operation. 

The 29 powerplants now in operation on 
Federal reclamation projects have paid back 
some $226 million to the Government, and in 
the next 50 years at current rates should re- 
turn a total of $1.7 billion more. That reve- 
nue will keep right on coming in long after 
the plants are fully paid off. 


* * * * . 


Under the present concept of comprehen- 
sive, multipurpose water development, the 
Federal Government now includes current 
and future water needs of all cities and towns 
in project areas. 

It also carefully considers downstream 
flood-control needs as well. 

The first reclamation projects were strict- 
ly for irrigation. Then along came power to 
help pay the bills, and domestic water for 
thirsty cities. And today, flood control pro- 
tection is a major consideration. 

The Bureau has found that a little more 
cost to include flood-control features can 
save millions of dollars and even hundreds 
of lives downstream. 

For example, the dams on the Columbia 
River saved an estimated $5.5 million in flood 
damages in 1950. The giant Shasta Dam in 
California held that State’s worst flood in 
history to a toll of $10 million, also in 1950. 

Remember the great Kansas flood of 1951, 
the following year? Worst in the Nation's 
history, it caused nearly $1 billion in dam- 
ages, killed 18 persons, drove 87,000 from 
their homes, destroyed 351 businesses, did 
8363 million damage to Kansas City alone. 

That scarred into history just how disas- 
trous floods can be. 

And it was all so needless. Engineers can 
prove those raging torrents could have been 
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reduced to a mere trickle by dams and levees 
long held on drawing boards by lack of con- 
struction funds. 

Each of the reclamation dams, then, holds 
back water, stores it for time of greatest 
need, and puts it to beneficial uses for all 
the Nation that can be measured only in 
the billions—water which, if not controlled, 
could destroy property and life with the 
sudddenness of lightning. 

. * . . . 

To what extent does the future of America 
rest upon water development? The Bureau, 
in reply, quotes President Eisenhower's letter 
to Secretary McKay on May 26, 1954, as fol- 
lows: 

“The conservation and use which we make 
of the water resources of our Nation may in 
large measure determine our future progress 
and the standards of living of our citizens, 

“If we are to continue to advance agri- 
culturally and industrially,” President Eisen- 
hower continued, we must make the best 
use of every drop of water which falls on our 
soll, or which can be extracted from the 
oceans. 

“It is my desire that this administration 
furnish effective and resourceful leadership 
in establishing national policies and improv- 
ing the administrative organization needed 
to conserve and best utilize the full potential 
of our water resources.” 

Reclamation, then, stands today at the 
crossroads and so does the Nation. 

In 52 years reclamation has built facili- 
ties to supply water to 7 million acres of 
land which includes a full water supply 
for 3 million acres and a supplemental water 
supply for 4 million acres, 

This area provides an estimated 125,000 
irrigated farmsteads (80-acre average) and 
an equal number of suburban homesteads. 

Each irrigated farm of 80 acres supports 
8 people in the project service area, pro- 
duces an average of $10,000 gross farm in- 
come each year, provides an average market 
of $4,550 in retail sales, contributes an aver- 
age amount of $1,250 in Federal taxes and 
comparable amounts in State, local, and 
school taxes, is an island of production 
stability in an area where dependence on 
normal rainfall brings inevitable drought 
disaster. 


In summary let me point out how 
reclamation pays: 

Crop production in 1953 from 69 recla- 
mation projects or major divisions was 
valued at $785.9 million. 

The cumulative value of crops pro- 
duced from 1906 to 1953 totals almost $10 
billion. 

The total cost of plant, property, and 
equipment of all Bureau of Reclamation- 
constructed projects through June 30, 
1954 is about $2.6 billion. 

Income to reclamation-project farmers 
and farm workers totaled $550 million 
in 1953, or cumulative income since 1906 
of $6.8 billion. 

Annual business activity attributed to 
fishing, hunting, and other recreation at 
reclamation reservoirs is estimated at 
about $33 million annually 

Irrigation and municipal water re- 
payment contracts will return $691 mil- 
lion to the Federal Treasury. 

Twenty-nine power plants under Fed- 
eral reclamation operation have a total 
installed capacity of 4,718,450 kilowatts. 

Sales of electric energy in 1954 totaled 
27,071,363,414 kilowatt hours. This pro- 
duced a total revenue for the Federal 
Treasury of more than $50 million. 

Potential returns from water contracts 
and power revenues for the next 50 
years will aggregate $2.6 billion. 
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Federal tax revenues since 1916 from 
reclamation areas now stand at more 
than $3 billion. This sum exceeds by 25 
percent the total cost of all Bureau- 
constructed projects to date. 

I now yield to my colleague from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. First, I 
should like to compliment the gentleman 
and his presentation of the Big Thomp- 
son project and the good it has done in 
our great State. 

May I further state that as he has 
described it, the north and the north- 
eastern part of our State is in great need 
of water and is probably one of the areas 
in the United States that depends more 
on irrigation water than any other sec- 
tion; that as he pointed out the people 
of the State of Colorado in conjunction 
with the Congress of the United States 
made it possible for the development of 
this great project the object of which 
as he told us is the transportation of 
water through a tunnel under the Con- 
tinental Divide known as the Alva B, 
Adams Tunnel. 

Just this last year there was a serious 
drought in this area in the northern 
part of the State. Due to the fact that 
the people were foresighted enough to 
join in this program—and I may say 
that they agreed within the Northern 
Colorado Conservancy District that they 
would pay ad valorem taxes on all prop- 
erty, be it farmland, machinery, auto- 
mobiles, or whatnot, in order to help 
make this project feasible—they were. 
paid in the water that was received this 
year when they had that serious drought, 
because there was a sufficient amount to 
act as a supplemental water supply that 
made possible the production of the 
abundant crops that were harvested in 
the northeastern part of the State. 

We in Colorado believe this is a step 
in the right direction, because it makes 
possible the utilization of a large per- 
centage of the water that rises on the 
high Rockies and particularly the Con- 
tinental Divide. 

Again I want to compliment the gentle- 
man for calling the attention of the 
House to the tremendous success of the 
Big Thompson project in our State. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s remarks about the 
Big Thompson. His district in Colorado 
adjoins part of my district in Nebraska. 
I have lived in the shadow of that de- 
velopment since 1919. The value of 
water to an arid land is incalculable in 
dollars and cents. 

During its 52 years of operation the 
Bureau of Reclamation has built 116 
dams, including the Hoover, Grand 
Coulee, Shasta, and Hungry Horse. 
They have also built 5,000 miles of canals 
carrying water through that thirsty land. 
As the gentleman from Colorado pointed 
out, more than 7 million acres now re- 
ceive additional water or entirely new 
water as a result of irrigation projects. 
The value of new wealth added to the 
Nation’s economy last year from this 
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source was something like $800 million. 
About the turn of the century this coun- 
try may well have a population of 300 
million within its borders. Those people 
are going to have to be fed and clothed, 
and much of those necessities must come 
from new farming methods and from 
new land brought into production. 

Give me 1 more minute to say this, 
and I say it in all kindness to some of my 
esteemed friends from Pennsylvania, 
New York, and other Eastern States, 
relative to flood control: We are having 
now a hearing in the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs on the ques- 
tion of the upper Colorado development 
where they are trying to impound some 
7,500,000 acre-feet of water to benefit 
the people in that area and, indeed, 
furnish electric energy for a large, large 
area. 

The amount of money spent since the 
inception of irrigation in this country is 
only $2,158,185,000. I repeat, that is the 
amount of money spent since the incep- 
tion of irrigation projects. No interest 
is paid on that money but the principal 
is repaid to the United States Govern- 
ment. Those payments are nearly cur- 
rent now. On the other side of the 
ledger those who sometimes complain 
about irrigation projects have large 
flood-control projects in their States. 
Flood control since it started, and that 
has not been many years ago, has been 
given $7,245,017,000. Not 1 penny of 
that returns to the Federal Treasury in 
interest or principal. Some of the States 
benefit as follows: California $418,183,- 
000, Louisiana $593 million, Michigan 
$186 million, Mississippi $274 million, 
New York $296 million, Pennsylvania 
$323,865,000. Remember, not 1 penny 
of that is paid back in either interest or 
principal to the Federal Treasury. 

During all of that time and through 
1952 more than $7 billion has been spent 
for flood control. I voted for that. 
About $2 billion has been spent for irri- 
gation and reclamation projects and the 
reclamation projects pay back. There 
are great and untold millions of dollars 
that go to the Federal Treasury because 
of the new wealth that is created and the 
new taxes being paid on that wealth. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. May I commend 
the gentleman from Colorado for mak- 
ing this fine statement today, not only 
about the Colorado-Big Thompson proj- 
ect but also in defense of reclamation 
in general. The names that the gentle- 
man mentioned are very familiar to me. 
I am happy to see the gentleman give 
credit to the late Charles Hansen for 
being the father of the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project. It was my great 
pleasure to visit with Mr. Hansen many 
times. I know this was something very 
close to his heart and I know of the 
time and energy he devoted to bringing 
this project to reality. 

I want to state to the gentleman that 
while he has a fine project in northern 
Colorado in southern Colorado we are 
attempting to bring about the same type 
of project through the construction of 
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what is known as the Frying Pan-Arkan- 
sas transmountain water-diversion proj- 
ect. The bill is pending in this Congress 
and I am hoping to have it authorized 
during the present session. This project 
would bring water from the western slope 
of Colorado, just as the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project brings water to north- 
ern Colorado. The water from the Fry- 
ing Pan project would go into the Ar- 
kansas Valley in southern and south- 
eastern Colorado, where additional 
water is desperately needed, both for 
supplemental irrigation and for domes- 
tic purposes. So I am happy to join 
with my colleague this afternoon in his 
presentation of the reclamation pro- 
gram, I am sure that if those who are 
critical of reclamation would visit the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project, which 
the gentleman has so ably and accurately 
described this afternoon, much of this 
criticism of reclamation in general would 
be dissipated. 

Mr. HILL. Let me say that I have 
some figures the gentleman will be in- 
terested in. This is to answer the folks 
who extend their hands high to the 
heavens crying that you will bankrupt 
the Treasury. Take the budget for 1954, 
$62.4 billion, and let us consider the 17 
Western States. I have the total here 
of all the projects that they have had 
up to 1950. That is as close as I can get 
it. All of the money that has been spent 
up to that time is what part of 1 year’s 
budget? These are not figures taken 
from the Department of the Interior; 
they are figures from the Department 
of Commerce. Here they are: 2.89 per- 
cent. Total cost of the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project is now estimated to 
be $164 million. The total cost of $164 
million would be less than three-tenths 
of 1 percent of the budget for 1956. 
Then these folks say you are bankrupt- 
ing the Treasury. 8 

Tell me, where is their soundness or 

reasons for making any such wild and 
absolutely unfounded statements? 
. Mr, CHENOWETH. I wonder if the 
gentleman in his preparation of this very 
splendid statement has computed the 
amount of money which the United 
States Treasury received in increased 
income taxes and in purchasing power 
as the result of not only the Big Thomp- 
son project but these other reclamation 
projects in the West. 

Mr. HILL. I gave some figures on 
that. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I will 
not take part in this discussion only to 
say that I was privileged to do a great 
deal for the Big Thompson project at 
the time of its authorization and when 
the appropriations were made. I want 
to say at this moment, whether it be the 
Arkansas-Frying Pan or the Big Thomp- 
son or any other project, where you di- 
vert the water by tunneling from the 
western to the eastern slope, that it is 
the only way you can get the water 
there; that half of the State of Colorado 
will always be parched and not nearly as 
productive as it can be if water is sup- 
plied. It is the only way it can be done, 
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by making this very sound investment; 
and an investment it is, nothing else, 
else I from Michigan would not be en- 
thusiastic about it. The more prosper- 
ous you are in Colorado, the more of 
Michigan’s products you will buy and 
the hdppier we both will be. Under the 
old Colorado River Compact, which has 
always capitivated me, and I was in- 
trigued by its discussion many years ago 
when I lived in Colorado Springs, the 
only way under that compact that you 
can ever get anything out of the vast 
volume of waters which Colorado con- 
tributes to the Colorado River drainage 
system is by boring tunnels from the west 
through the mountains and getting it 
from where there is too much of it and 
bringing it to the areas that need it to 
make a paradise out of the parched 
prairie lands to the east. It is a good 
investment, and it is something for all 
the people, although primarily the people 
of Colorado will benefit. 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan that Colorado con- 
tributes 72 percent of all the water that 
flows down the Colorado River. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am familiar with 
that, and it gets very little in return. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I just 
want to thank the gentleman from 
Michigan for his support of western 
reclamation and for his interest in Colo- 
rado, as a former resident. We do ap- 
preciate your help, and I want again to 
thank you. 

Mr. DINGELL. You could not drive 
me away from this type of work. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend as part of my 
remarks a summary of The Prairie Dogs 
Versus Prosperity, written by Robert H. 
Hansen, published in the Denver Post 
January 16, 1955. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


INCENTIVE PAY FOR THE ARMED 
FORCES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROG- 
ERS] is recognized for 5 minutes, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I was very glad to vote for the 
incentive-pay bill, as it is called, which 
the Committee on Armed Services 
brought in uanimously. I have a great 
interest in and sympathy for the young 
men and women of the country today 
who are sitting, perhaps, in the shadow 
of a war. We hope it will not come. It 
is very difficult for them to make their 
plans, and if they have a little more pay, 
it certainly eases the tension a little. It 
shows an appreciation of the service that 
they are rendering. 

I want to speak especially of the Air 
Force. Everybody knows that every 
time a pilot goes up in a plane, if that 
plane has not been properly serviced, 
that pilot is in danger of losing his life. 

I like very much Secretary Talbott, 
the Secretary of the Air Force, because of 
his interest in the men who fly the planes, 
and in their families. He realizes full 
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well what the danger is every time a 
pilot takes off. It is much more danger- 
ous now that we have these tremen- 
dously fast and effective jet planes. And 
everybody knows what it means when a 
plane takes off from a carrier at sea, 
particularly in rough weather. That 
pilot may never be able to land again. 

I wish everybody in the country could 
see the moving picture The Bridges of 
Toko-Ri. It would give them a chance 
to see the actual dangers to which these 
men are subjected and an evidence of 
their courage. 

I am deeply troubled, Mr. Speaker, at 
the innumerable—I say “innumerable” 
advisedly—commissions that have been 
formed and are being formed all the time 
to see how economies can be effected in 
the care of veterans. I would rather see 
these commissions formed with a view 
to seeing how improved care can be 
given to the veterans instead of how 
those items could be cut. I think we 
ought to talk upon that subject con- 
stantly, because these men get out of the 
service and some of them have been 
wounded, some of them are disabled and 
some mentally sick, too sick to file any 
claims for compensation. It is easy to 
forget and they do not talk about it. It 
is easy to forget the care that they must 
have. The service organizations fight 
their battles. But I point out that those 
service organizations cover only a com- 
paratively few of the men and women 
who serve. Some of the commissions to 
investigate veterans benefits that are ap- 
pointed do make a few good suggestions, 
and some of the work is bad, very bad and 
very unfair, but much of the work they do 
is done by officials of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in preparing the figures and 
in explaining the various functions of the 
Veterans’ Administration. The Veter- 
ans’ Administration officials do not rec- 
ommend anything but they prepare the 
figures. There are sometimes as many 
as 4 or 5 people representing differ- 
ent departments, the Budget, the Appro- 
priations Committee, the Veterans’ Ad- 
fairs Committee, and the Comptroller 
General’s Office. They are all investigat- 
ing the activities of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. In many instances they do so 
without too much thought of the future 
well-being of the veterans. They do so 
just with a view to saving money. 


TEN YEARS OF RUSSIAN SLAVERY 
IN RUMANIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Dempsey). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. FEIGHAN] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
just 10 years ago, on March 6, 1945, that 
the Kremlin installed by violence its 
absolute rule over the Rumanian nation 
and people. The takeover and the oc- 
cupation of Rumania by the Russian 
Communists was in violation of all the 
tenets of international law as well as the 
commitments made by the Russians to 
the Western Allies as to the manner in 
which the people of Central and Eastern 
Europe would choose their governments 
at the end of hostilities, 
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For 10 long years the Rumanian na- 
tion has been occupied and exploited by 
the Russian Communists and their local 
henchmen, and unbelievable crimes have 
been committed against the Rumanian 

ple. 
— did fight against the Soviet 
Union during World War II. Centuries 
of experience of living in an area close 
to the Russian autocrats taught the Ru- 
manians that it was impossible to be an 
ally of the Russians and survive as a 
national entity. The passage of events 
since 1945 have well demonstrated that 
the Rumanians were not fighting as al- 
lies of the Nazis but rather as enlight- 
ened defenders of the Rumanian nation. 

Andrei Vishinsky was the principal 
agent of the Kremlin in bringing about 
the Communist takeover of Rumania in 
March 1945. It was this same Vishinsky 
who laid the groundwork for a campaign 
of terror, torture, and murder which 
characterized the so-called elections of 
November 1946, in Rumania. Vishinsky 
has passed on to his reward, but the 
tyranny of Russian communism contin- 
ues in Rumania and all the other cap- 
tive non-Russian nations of the empire. 

We must not forget that Rumania was 
fighting on the side of the Western Allies 
during the closing months of World War 
II, and suffered more than 150,000 cas- 
ualties. Nor should we forget that 130,- 
000 Rumanian soldiers were declared 
prisoners of war by the Russians and de- 
ported to the Soviet Union after the 
Rumanian cease-fire and the armistice 
declaration. 

During these long and dark 10 years of 
Russian occupation of Rumania the 
Moscovites have established at least 14 
joint companies, known as the Sovroms, 
which are bleeding the country white. 
Rumania was obliged by treaties to pay 
-reparations to the U. S. S. R. a sum of 
$300 million. However, conservative es- 
timates indicate that more than $3 bil- 
lion had been looted out of Rumania by 
the Russian-managed Sovroms. 

One of the largest forced labor camps 
in Central Europe has been organized in 
Rumania as one of the devices to crush 
the tremendous resistance of the patri- 
otic Rumanian people. The peasant re- 
sistance against communism in Rumania 
is considered to be one of the strongest 
throughout the whole Russian Commu- 
nist empire. It is a popular saying 
among the enslaved people of Rumania 
that enemy No. 1 of communism is the 
peasantry and enemy No. 2 the United 
States. 

For over 200 years the Rumanian na- 
tion and its people have suffered at the 
hands of Russian imperialism, with all 
its depredations and well-known politi- 
cal oppression. There is good reason to 
believe that one of the objectives of Mos- 
cow's European policy is to completely 
annihilate the Rumanian nation. These 
facts account for the heroic resistance of 
the enslaved people in Rumania as well 
as natives of Rumania who are now liv- 
ing in exile in the free world. One can 
well understand the anxiety of these Ru- 
manian exiles when they know that 
slowly but surely their native land and 
its people are being suffocated and de- 
stroyed. Against this background we 
can understand better the motivation of 
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the Rumanian patriots who took over 
the Communist-occupied Rumanian Le- 
gation in Bern, Switzerland. 

One of the outstanding organizations 
fighting for the cause of freedom is the 
League of Free Rumanians. ‘This organ- 
ization is comprised of Rumanian exiles 
who anxiously await the liberation of Ru- 
mania and the re-establishment of a 
democratic-parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment in their homeland. The presi- 
dent of that organization, Mihail Far- 
casanu, has communicated with the pres- 
ident of the Swiss Confederation, con- 
cerning the case of the Rumanian pa- 
triots and the Bern incident, copy of 
which has come to my attention. I would 
like to quote a part of that letter because 
it expresses so well the motivation of 
those Rumanian patriots: 


The true conflict expressed by the events 
im Bern is the conflict between the aggressor 
and their victim—the Rumanian people. 
This inexorable conflict has been ignored in 
the west for reasons of expediency. A pup- 
pet government has been recognized in 
Bucharest, a peace treaty has been concluded 
with it in 1947, although the west had ample 
proofs of its total subjugation to Moscow, 
of its nonrepresentative character and its 
totalitarian, inhuman methods. * * * The 
Rumanian people, seeing that all legitimate 
juridical means of defending their rights 
have been denied them, through their aban- 
donment to Soviet rule, are making use of 
the means forced on them by the very slavery 
to which they have been reduced. It is ex- 
treme necessity (force majeure) which com- 
pels Rumanians to express their aspirations 
for freedom and claim their rights through 
de facto methods, through sabotage, and 
through active and passive resistance against 
the Soviet aggressor and his agents. 

There is no paradox in asserting that it is 
through such means, extraneous to the ex- 
isting order—which in regard to Rumania is 
an exploiting and tyrannical one—that the 
rights of the Rumanian people find their 
expression today. The incidents in Bern 
are due to the tragic situation in which the 
victims of tyranny are obliged to make use 
of their sacred right to resist oppression. 

We declare that the free Rumanians are 
morally and solidly with every action which 
could help in the fight for restoring the lib- 
erties and rights of the Rumanian people. 
It would be a grave mistake to believe that 
this fight can be stopped. On the contrary 
it will grow in intensity and force until the 
liberation of the country. 

In face of the tragedy besetting the sub- 
jugated peoples, the free world cannot avoid 
any longer the choice: Is the free world on 
the side of tyranny, or is the free world 
coming at the 11th hour to the side of those 
who fight and die for human liberty? 


Mr. Speaker, I think that the most 
serious problem of our time rests on this 
question. Are we determined to make 
the cause of human freedom triumph, 
and through it, provide for our own 
security and the maintenance of interna- 
tional order? Are we clear concerning 
the steps which must be taken if we are 
to achieve such a victory? 


There are some encouraging signs that 
the American people are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the fact that there 
is no possibility of peaceful coexistence 
with the conspiracy of communism and 
that, should we attempt to make ac- 
commodations for the Communists, we 
will be doing little more than preparing 
the deathbed for our beloved Nation. 
There seems to be a growing feeling 
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that we have reached the point where 
we must reappraise the entire situation 
with respect to the international con- 
spiracy of communism. Recently Sir 
Winston Churchill made a plea to the 
leaders of the West to take advantage 
of the few years we have left to preserve 
the civilization of which we are a part. 
It was his estimate that during the next 
3 or 4 years the free world should retain 
an overwhelming superiority in hydro- 
gen weapons, but that in 3 or 4 years 
time—and it could be less, the scene 
would be changed. He put before us the 
possibility of diplomacy by ultimatum as 
the likely method the Russians will use 
when they have reached a point of par- 
ity with us in nuclear weapons and abil- 
ity to deliver them. 

Three or 4 years is a very short time, 
but it is surely time enough for us to 
set in motion a positive political action 
program which, if properly managed, 
could prevent the Russians from attain- 
ing nuclear parity with us and could 
therefore shape the course of history. 

It is for this reason that I take ad- 
vantage of this sad anniversary to pay 
homage to the heroic Romanian people, 
and at the same time, to urge a renewed 
faith in America’s destiny as the cham- 
pion of the cause of human freedom. 
The desire for liberty boiling within the 
borders of the Russian Communist em- 
pire as well as the aspirations for free- 
dom of the enslaved Chinese people, con- 
stitutes a political weapon of incalcula- 
ble strength. We must take advantage 
of this political advantage while time 
permits. 


INJUSTICE IN THE MUSIC BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently had the high privilege and great 
pleasure of attending a luncheon at the 
National Press Club of Washington, 
which was attended by a distinguished 
group of American popular musical com- 
posers en route as a unit to entertain 
American troops in the European theater 
and other members of that great organi- 
zation of geniuses and artists known as 
the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers, generally known 
as ASCAP, 

I understand that a similar gathering 
is assembled about every year by the in- 
spired leadership of the National Press 
Club. This recent occasion was largely 
attended by many outstanding members 
of the press and distinguished guests 
from artistic circles, business, and pub- 
lic life. 

After the luncheon, a succession of 
leading American composers, whose 
names are a byword in the Nation and 
the world, went to the platform and pre- 
sented their personally composed selec- 
tions for the great edification of the 
gathering. The reactions of the audi- 
ence, which I had the opportunity to 
observe, impressed me very deeply. I 
could not help but think of the remark 
of Andrew Fletcher, the Scottish writer: 


Give me the making of the songs of a 
nation, and I care not who makes its laws. 
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Each composer sang his own songs 
and, in the aggregate, the songs brought 
to mind in panorama the history of the 
past 30 years. As they were sung by 
these talented persons, it was as if the 
life story of many a person in the audi- 
ence was being unrolled and vividly re- 
enacted before his very eyes. I saw 
grizzled veterans of the press and of the 
political arena furtively wipe a tear from 
their eyes as the songs, one after an- 
other, led them through the span of 
their life from childhood to maturity, 
from the nursery to the Moulin Rouge 
and Okinawa, 

The youngest successful songwriter 
was there too and he did his “stuff,” 
which carries so much appeal to the 
younger generation. I would not at- 
tempt to evaluate the value of the con- 
tributions of this group throughout the 
years because there is no satisfactory 
measure, no norm which could furnish 
an accurate appraisal. The product of 
the songwriter is cultural, artistic, and 
spiritual. It cannot be. appraised in 
terms of money or material things. It 
is of the spirit rather than the sub- 
stance, but in net effect it exemplifies 
the spirit of America, the temper of our 
people, our way of life, our modes and 
customs, the very soul of our country. 

In times past, as well as in the present, 
composers, writers, artists of all kinds 
have been exploited. There is probably 
less exploitation today of this class in 
this country than ever before, but never- 
theless, the composers of popular songs 
are not free from ruthless human self- 
ishness and greed, which sometimes most 
deplorably move individuals and groups 
in positions of economic power to take 
advantage of weaker and less privileged 
individuals and groups. 

In the past this kind of exploitation of 
composers was notorious, ruthless, and 
pathetic. Take for example, the case of 
Stephen Foster, that great genius, who 
wrote songs in an earlier period of our 
history which are still standard pieces 
of our folkmusic known virtually to all 
Americans, who was shamefully ex- 
ploited and paid only a pittance for some 
of his outstanding offerings and died 
penniless and impoverished. There are 
many other instances in the history of 
music of outstanding writers who were 
denied their just due for their creative 
work. 

There is no reason for exploiting artis- 
tic talent at any time or under any cir- 
cumstances and to the extent such prac- 
tices exist today they must be deplored 
and they must be banished from our eco- 
nomic life. In fact, exploitation of any 
kind has no place in America. 

The advent of the movies, of radio, of 
television have made great changes in 
the production, marketing, and use of 
popular music. Control over popular 
music over a period of time has come into 
the hands of a relatively few individuals 
in this country, who represent large 
financial interests. Although song writ- 
ing is a creative activity that requires 
great talent and even genius, because of 
the practices of these powerful groups, 
in one sense, it has been converted into 
a coldly materialistic mass-production 
business. 
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on such a basis because they emanate 
from the creative abilities and talents 
of the individual. Good songs cannot be 
mass produced like automobiles but, un- 
fortunately, that is what is often now 
happening in this country. A few 
powerful individuals, who can decide 
whether or not a song is to be exploited 
and publicized are in a position to block 
the creative efforts of many worthy, 
talented composers. 

The results are plain to one familiar 
with current American music, but in a 
realistic sense they could be no different 
than they are, because it will never be 
possible to create good music by the 
mere decree of so-called song dictators 
or moguls who sit in ivory towers in Tin 
Pan Alley or in Hollywood and send out 
orders to play only the songs of chosen 
favorite composers and to omit all others. 
Yet there is evidence even to the casual 
observer that that is just what is often 
happening and, of course, it accounts 
for the present relatively inferior quality 
of many current American popular songs 
because under this system worthwhile 
compositions possessing real merit are 
arbitrarily blocked, while prosaic, com- 
monplace offerings are circulated under 
forced draft by arbitrary edict through- 
out the media of musical reproduction. 

As a result true creative art is stulti- 
fied, and mediocrity and banality are 
artificially cultivated and forced upon 
the American public. How long a suf- 
fering and afflicted public will endure 
these conditions is problematical but 
there is a widespread rebellion going on 
among the people against the type of 
popular music that is often being palmed 
off upon them. The pathetic fact in the 
situation is that those responsible for 
these conditions seem to be entirely un- 
aware of the irreparable damage which 
their selfish practices are doing, not only 
to the great music industry, but to con- 
temporary American creative art. 

There are even worse features to this 
situation in that because of the opera- 
tions of special cliques and special in- 
terests, highly successful, prominent 
songwriters and composers are daily be- 
ing deprived of the fruits of their work. 

Some years ago the Congress passed 
and later amended copyright laws to 
protect these talented people and insure 
them of just compensation for their cre- 
ations. However, ways and means have 
been devised by clever lawyers and spe- 
cial interests by which, in effect, many 
songwriters are being shamelessly ex- 
ploited. For example, it has been dis- 
covered that a section of the copyright 
act of 1909 does not permit composers 
and authors of musical works to receive 
any payment whatsoever on juke box 
performances although everyone else 
connected with the operation of these 
newer musical devices makes a profit on 
every playing. 

Some unbelievable and unintended re- 
sults flow from the operation of the pres- 
ent law. If a public restaurant, ice 
cream parlor, or tavern uses an ordi- 
nary phonograph played without insert- 
ing a coin, this is considered a public 
performance for profit and the compos- 
ers may share in it. But if anyone in the 
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same establishment in order to play mu- 
sic, puts a coin in a jukebox, this is not 
considered. a public performance for 
profit and the composers are excluded 
from sharing in such receipts. 

Of course, no law can anticipate 
scientific and technological develop- 
ments of the future and the copyright 
law of 1909 was no exception. No one at 
that time could possibly have conceived 
the huge development that has taken 
place through science, radio, television, 
and electronics and mechanical repro- 
duction in the distribution of musical 
sound through such diverse media. 

One unchallenged fact emerges from 
all these developments and that is that 
since the year 1934 or thereabout the 
jukebox industry has become practically 
a billion dollar enterprise, yet it is the 
only branch of the musical distribution 
business which is exempt from paying 
composers and authors for the profitable 
use of their products. Many have be- 
come enriched in this new industry, 
many are deriving huge profits from it, 
but the composers and authors who made 
and are making it possible for others to 
achieve great economic success are not 
getting one single penny as a result of its 
operations. While the statistics are not 
all embracing at present, and obviously 
do not cover a large part of this field, 
they clearly indicate a total gross reve- 
nue of more than $450 million a year to 
the jukebox industry and this is ad- 
mittedly an extremely conservative 
figure. 

Such conditions constitute gross dis- 
crimination against composers, authors, 
and publisher, against the men and 
women whose great talents and abilities 
furnish so much pleasure and relaxation 
to the American public, yes, to people the 
world over, who are listening to Ameri- 
can music in larger numbers every year. 
Popular music is one of the great bonds 
which link us to the free world and to 
Western civilization. Potentially this 
music, if properly directed and utilized 
in our foreign programs could well be a 
most powerful media by which we could 
reach the people in the enslaved world of 
the Soviet Union. From Paris to Cal- 
cutta, from Moscow to Capetown, from 
Belgrade to Peiping, American music is 
heard and sung and has an irresistible 
appeal to millions and millions of people. 
Everywhere people want to sing or hear 
American popular songs. 

I want it clearly understood that I am 
not in any sense opposed to the jukebox 
business or jukebox operators. To the 
contrary, I believe that their particular 
medium is rendering a splendid public 
service to the American people and I 
commend the ingenuity and enterprise 
which members of this industry have 
exhibited in expanding its business and 
broadening the field in which music is 
used. 

But I submit that in fairness, justice, 
and equity this and every other branch of 
the music industry, and other industries 
which utilize the products of creative art, 
should be prepared and willing to com- 
pensate those who, above all, have made 
their huge business enterprises and great 
financial success possible. The jukebox 
industry in its own interest, has a greater 
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stake in the steady flow of acceptable 
popular songs than the writers and com- 
posers. If, for any reason, the supply of 
attractive popular songs should cease or 
diminish the jukebox industry would be 
certainly one of the chief sufferers. 

It is my understanding that the juke- 
box industry has up to this time re- 
fused to meet with representatives of 
the composers and authors to discuss 
the possibilities of equitable compensa- 
tion for the use of the creative product 
of the composers and authors. It is my 
understanding that some members of 
our Congressional Judiciary Committees 
have in the past urged that all segments 
of the music industry meet and try to 
come to some agreement that would be 
fair and equitable to those who make 
musical reproduction possible. Various 
legalistic arguments have been advanced 
against this proposal which do not ap- 
pear to go to the real merits of the con- 
troversy. It is well settled, however, in 
law and morals, that to use the property 
of another in order to make a profit 
without paying the owner of the prop- 
erty, or securing his permission, is un- 
just enrichment and wrongful. The 
present fee of 2 cents a record which 
inures to the publisher for the privilege 
of making a recording attaches to the 
manufacturing royalty only and is not 
in any sense a performance royalty. The 
public use of such a record for profit 
rightfully implies that the profit should 
be shared with those whose property is 
used to make the profit possible. 

When one considers the decline in 
sheet music and other changes in the 
music business which have greatly re- 
duced the income of the average com- 
poser it is manifest that in this day and 
age the composer’s principal income 
must in many instances be derived from 
his royalty rights. It is unconscious- 
able that selfish, private interests should 
seek to deprive the composer of these 
rights and deny him a fair share of the 
proceeds derived from the use and ex- 
ploitation of his own creative work. 
When it is further recognized that these 
proceeds annually run into millions and 
millions of dollars, yes, probably billions 
of dollars, it is all the more incredible 
and unjust to allow one class to reap 
enormous profits while another class, 
whose creative genius makes this result 
possible, is cut off without a penny. 

We talk—and rightly so—about our 
great system of free private enterprise 
and the incentive it affords to American 
citizens and others living within our 
boundaries. Fundamentally, the theory 
behind this system is that each man 
shall receive the fruits of his labors, his 
industry, and his creative genius, and 
that no one shall be permitted to deny 
him of his justly due share of profits 
that are honestly derived as a conse- 
quence of his efforts or conceptions. 
That sound traditional American prin- 
ciple is grossly violated by present re- 
fusal to share profits with composers 
and publishers. 

There are several bills pending in the 
Congress at present designed equitably 
to readjust the evils implicit in denying 
to composers and publishers the fruits 
of their work. These measures are based 
upon eliminating the special favors and 
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special privileges now attached to the 
operation of jukeboxes which unjustly 
deprive the creative artists of America 
of the merited rewards of their genius 
and industry. It is my opinion that the 
jukebox operators like every other group 
in the music industry and every other 
group utilizing the musical concepts of 
our composers should, as a matter of 
fairness and right, be willing to enter 
into conferences and negotiations de- 
signed to agree upon the shares accruing 
to various segments of the music world 
upon some equitable basis. If this can- 
not be done speedily and effectively, the 
Congress will have to take appropriate 
action to revise the present law; in fact, 
it is my opinion that this should be done 
in any event, in order to equalize obli- 
gations and require all parties concerned 
to comply with basic principles of copy- 
right law which have ben long followed 
in this country. 

Notwithstanding any settlement that 
may be made in these matters, and re- 
gardless of any juke box bill so-called, 
that may be enacted by the Congress, it 
is a paramount obligation of the Con- 
gress to move speedily along a broad 
front to correct and to extirpate the 
manifest evils that have crept into the 
music industry over a period of years 
and which are so obviously discouraging 
incentive, impeding creative impulses 
and working serious injustice upon a 
group of talented people who, if they do 
not write the laws of America, write the 
great songs that inspire, relax and enter- 
tain our people and that are heard 
around the world. 

The anti-monopoly statutes, the fair- 
trade and fair-practice laws now on the 
statute books provide substantial means 
for adjusting the evils of the music in- 
dustry. The executive branch of the 
Government, upon whom responsibility 
rests for enforcing these laws could, of its 
own motion, take effective action to re- 
move the shackles upon the composers 
and artists of America, clear away the 
barriers that are currently causing dis- 
couragement, blocking incentive and re- 
ducing the high standards of American 
musical artistry. So long as one man 
or a small group of men in Tin Pan Alley, 
in Hollywood or anywhere else shall be 
allowed to visit injustice upon the gen- 
iuses who compose our songs and give 
expression to the soul of America, these 
evils will exist. 

Unless current evils and intolerable 
conditions in the music industry pe- 
nalizing, discouraging, and exploiting the 
talented men and women who write our 
national songs are promptly dealt with, 
it is clear that Congress will have to act. 
I hope that all segments of this business 
will soon voluntarily enter into negotia- 
tions to bring about fair, equitable settle- 
ments of pending differences and banish 
existing evils and injustices. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
Was granted to: 
Mr. Lane and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. ENGLE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. 

Mr. Macponatp and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Priest and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CORBETT. 

Mr. Hann and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Younc (at the request of Mr. 
BENTLEY) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WESTLAND. 

Mr. PILLION. 

Mr. DIGGS. 

Mr. ASHLEY and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. VAN ZannT in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. O'Konsxz1 in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ZELENKO, 

Mr. JENKINS. 

Mr. SHELLEY. 

Mr. WOLVERTON on H. R. 4720 and to 
include extraneous matter, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. SmirxH of Virginia (at the request 
of Mr. Gary), for the remainder of the 
week, on account of official business. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM (at the request of Mr. 
Rivers), for today and Friday, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Canrretp (at the request of Mr. 
MARTIN) , for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee, for 1 week, 
on account of official business. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 


S. 458. An act relating to the regulation 
of nets in Alaska waters. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 941. An act to amend section 13 of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, to au- 
thorize the Federal land banks to purchase 
certain remaining assets of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

S. 1051. An act to amend section 8a (4) of 
the Commodity Exchange Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 14, 1955, 
at 12 o’clock noon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


527. A letter from the United States At- 
torney, District of Columbia, Department of 
Justice, relative to a letter addressed to Hon. 
Francis WALTER, chairman, Committee on 
Un-American Activities of the House of 
Representatives, relating to the case of Wil- 
bur Lee Mahaney, Jr., cited for contempt of 
the House of Representatives by House Reso- 
lution 535, 83d Congress; to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

528. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to authorize volun- 
tary extensions of enlistments in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force for periods of less than 
1 year”; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

529. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend section 3 
of the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide an increased maximum 
per diem allowance for subsistence and 
travel expenses, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

530. A letter from the Assistant Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting a report on the audit of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Department of the In- 
terior, for the fiscal years ended June 30, 
1952 and 1953, pursuant to the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U. S. C. 53), and 
the Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950 
(31 U. S. C. 67); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

531. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the 
Flammable Fabrics Act to exempt from its 
application scarves which do not present an 
unusual hazard"; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

532. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a report on backlog of pending applications 
and hearing cases in the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission as of January 31, 1955, 
pursuant to section 5 (e) of the Communi- 
cations Act as amended July 16, 1952, by 
Public Law 554; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

533. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, recommend- 
ing enactment of legislation amending the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
“a bill to provide a small civil penalty for 
violation of the rules and regulations of 
the Commission applicable to all radio sta- 
tions other than those in the broadcast serv- 
ices, and to further provide for remission or 
mitigation thereof by the Commission”; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

534. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed 
award of a concession permit to Miss Blanche 
Yersin, which will, when approved by the 
regional director, region No. 3, National 
Park Service, authorize her to provide 
lunches, refreshments, and a limited line of 
souvenirs at Lehman Caves National Monu- 
ment, Ney., for a period of 3 years from Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, pursuant to the act of July 31, 
1953 (67 Stat. 271); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

535. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in the cases of certain aliens 
who have been found admissible into the 
United States, pursuant to section 212 (a) 
(28) (I) (ii) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
536. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
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partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders granting the applications for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subjects, pur- 
suant to section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

537. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases where the authority 
contained in section 212 (d) (3) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act was exercised 
in behalf of such aliens, pursuant to section 
212 (d) (6) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

538. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill relating to the payment of 
judgments by the Post Office Department“; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

539. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1955 in the amount of $1,488,820 for 
the legislative branch (H. Doc. No. 105); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

540. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1955 in the amount of $85,000 for 
the Federal Communications Commission 
(H. Doc. No. 106); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

541. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of the Alaska Road Commission, 
Department of the Interior, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1954, pursuant to the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U. S. C. 
53), and the Accounting and Auditing Act 
of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

542. A letter from the assistant to the 
president, the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, transmitting the official report 
of the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters for the year 1954, pursuant to the char- 
ter of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 8, 
1955, the following resolution was re- 
ported on March 9, 1955: 


Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 169. Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 4720, a bill to provide incentives 
for members of the uniformed services by 
increasing certain pays and allowances; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 160). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


[Submitted March 10, 1955] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 3014. A bill to au- 
thorize personnel of the Armed Forces to 
train for, attend, and participate in the 
Second Pan-American Games, the Seventh 
Olympic Winter Games, Games of the XVI 
Olympiad, future Pan-American Games and 
Olympic Games, and certain other interna- 
tional amateur sports competitions, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
196). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LONG: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 197. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments, 
Ordered to be printed. 
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Mr. LONG: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 198. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, FRAZIER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 184. Joint resolution 
to designate the Ist day of May 1955 as Loy- 
alty Day; without amendment (Rept. No. 
199). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3560. A bill to provide for the relief 
of certain members of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 200). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4367. A bill to pro- 
vide for the distribution of funds belonging 
to the members of the Creek Nation of In- 
dians, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 201). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 3338. A bill to amend 
section 1 of the act of March 12, 1914; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 202). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 12. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, with respect to 
price supports for basic commodities; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 203). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1142. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Moses M. Rudy; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 161). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1719. A bill for the relief of William 
V. Dobbins; without amendment (Rept. No. 
162). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2284. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Robert D. Lauer; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 163). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. REED of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 3271. A bill for the relief 
of John Lloyd Smelcer; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 164). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3361. A bill for the relief of Joe 
Kawakami; without amendment (Rept. No. 
165). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3362. A bill for the relief of G. F. 
Allen, deceased, former chief disbursing offi- 
cer, Treasury Department, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 166). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3363. A bill for the relief of Rodolfo 
C. Delgado, Jesus M. Lagua, and Vicente D. 
Reynante; without amendment (Rept. No. 
167). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3364. A bill for the relief of Ernest W. 
Berry, Alaska Native Service schoolteacher; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 168). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3365. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Burns DeWitt; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 169). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3366. A bill for the relief of Mary J. 
McDougall; without amendment (Rept. No. 
170). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3367. A bill for the relief of Col. Walter 
E. Ahearn and others; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 171). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3689. A bill for the relief of Ralph Ben- 
nett and certain other employees of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 172). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4044. A bill for the relief of Burgal 
Lyden and others; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 173). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. House Joint Resolution 
211. Joint resolution to confer jurisdiction 
on the Attorney General to determine the 
eligibility of certain aliens to benefit under 
section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
as amended; with amendment (Rept. No. 
174). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R.872. A bill for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Concetta Saccatti Salliani; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 175). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 886. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mou- 
nira E. Medlej; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 176). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 888. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Elsa 
Danes; without amendment (Rept. No. 177). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 890. A bill for the relief of 
Eliseo Felix Hernandez; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 178). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 891. A bill for the relief of Al- 
berto Cortez Cortez; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 179). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.911. A bill for the relief of Gloria 
Minoza Medellin; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 180). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R.913. A bill for the 
relief of Hildegard Noble; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 181). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.921. A bill for the relief of Chia-Tseng 
Chen; without amendment (Rept. No. 182). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 924. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Marrali; without amendment (Rept. No. 183). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1081. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Tokatlian Gulezian; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 184). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.1163. A bill for the relief of Lee Houn 
and Lily Ho Lee Houn; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 185). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 
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Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1165. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Theresia Reinhardt and her child, Maria 
Anastasia Reinhardt; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 186). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1166. A bill for the relief of Florence 
Meister; without amendment (Rept. No. 187). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1656. A bill for the relief of Chen Chih- 
Keul; without amendment (Rept. No. 188). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1660. A bill for the relief of Wen- 
centy Peter Winiarski; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 189). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1672. A bill for the relief of Ernest 
Ludwig Bamford and Mrs. Nadine Bamford; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 190). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1961. A bill for the relief of Miss Martha 
Kantelberg; without amendment (Rept. No. 
191). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2261. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Carollo; with amendment (Rept. No. 192). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R 2276. A bill for the relief of Vida Kos- 
nik; with amendment (Rept. No. 193). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 2361. A bill for the 
relief of Elizabeth Ann Giampietro; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 194). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3020. A bill for the relief of Buonaven- 
tura Giannone; with amendment (Rept. No. 
195). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 4776. A bill to provide additional 
compensation for members of the uniformed 
services during certain periods of combat 
duty; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R. 4777. A bill to provide for jury trials 
in condemnation proceedings in United 
States district courts; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H. R. 4778. A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of bonds to cover postmasters, officers, 
and employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, contractors with the Post Office De- 
partment, mail clerks of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 4779. A bill to authorize construction 
of certain flood-control improvements on 
Lake Erie; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H. R. 4780. A bill declaring the inundation 
of property because of, or aggravated by, 
wind, waves, or tidal effects on the Great 
Lakes to be properly within the flood-control 
activities of the Federal Government; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 4781. A bill to authorize the Ter- 

ritory of Alaska to incur indebtedness, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 4782. A bill to change the name of 
the Fort Randall Reservoir in the State 
of South Dakota to Lake Evans; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H. R. 4783. A bill to authorize the execu- 
tion of mortgages and deeds of trust on indi- 
vidual Indian trust or restricted land; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mrs. BLITCH: 

H. R. 4784. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide a revised rate of duty on 
jute backing for tufted rugs and carpets; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R. 4785. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to fix a 
minimum standard of 3.5 percent butterfat 
for whole milk; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 4786. A bill to define service as a 
member of the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps as active military service under cer- 
tain conditions; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 4787. A bill to create a Committee on 
Railroad Retirement Policy; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 4788. A bill to provide for the dis- 
posal of federally owned property at obso- 
lescent canalized waterways and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 4789. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of certain Government buildings 
in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BURNSIDE: 

H. R. 4790. A bill to provide for assistance 
to and cooperation with States in strength- 
ening and improving State and local pro- 
grams for the control of juvenile delin- 
quency; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 4791. A bill to amend section 40 of 
the Bankruptcy Act, so as to increase sal- 
aries for part-time and full-time referees; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4792. A bill to amend section 372 of 
title 28, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 4793. A bill to provide tax equity 
through the taxation of cooperative corpo- 
rations and to provide tax credits for recipi- 
ents of dividends from genuine cooperatives; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. R. 4794. A bill to increase the annual 
income limitations governing the payment 
of pensions for permanently and totally dis- 
abled wartime veterans, and for the widows 
and children of veterans of World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean conflict; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 4795. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to relieve farmers from 
the excise tax on gasoline which is used to 
operate or propel farm equipment; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

H. R. 4796. A bill to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Army shall review the reports 
on Pigeon Creek, Ind.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H. R. 4797. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4798. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 so as to increase the 
minimum hourly wage from 75 cents to $1.25; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 
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‘ By Mr. DODD: A 

H. R. 4799. A bill to require that any va- 
cancies or absences in the membership of 
the Supreme Court shall be temporarily filled 
by circuit judges in order that all decisions 
of the Supreme Court shall be participated 
in by a full Court; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 4800. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that old-age 
and other monthly insurance benefits shall 
be payable at age 60 in lieu of at age 65, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 4801. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Reserve midshipmen in the United 
States Navy, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 


By Mr. HALEY: 

H. R. 4802. A bill to authorize the execu- 
tion of mortgages and deeds of trust on in- 
dividual Indian trust or restricted land; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 4803. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to reduce for purposes of old-age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits, the age re- 
quirement from age 65 to 60; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 4804. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to authorize the refund of 
manufacturers’ excise taxes paid on gasoline 
used exclusively for nonhighway purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H. R. 4805. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H. R. 4806. A bill to authorize Federal par- 
ticipation in the cost of protecting the shores 
of privately owned real property as well as 
the shores of publicly owned real property; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 4807. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce from 65 to 60 
the age at which old-age and other monthly 
insurance benefits may become payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

H. R. 4808. A bill to provide for trans- 
mission through the mail of keys and iden- 
tification cards; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 4809. A bill to provide that one 
floating ocean station shall be maintained 
at all times in the Gulf of Mexico to provide 
storm warnings for States bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4810. A bill to credit to active and 
retired officers of the Medical Department 
of the Army all service performed as interns 
in Army hospitals on a civilian-employee 
status; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. LONG: 

H. R. 4811. A bill to provide that the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
shall convey to the State of Louisiana all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to certain land (together with any 
improvements thereon) located in the Par- 
ish of Rapides, La.; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H. R. 4812. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp in honor 
of the memory of Amelia Earhart; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. R. 4813. A bill relating to the Federal 

estate and gift tax treatment of bequests 
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and gifts to certain hospitals; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 4814. A bill to amend section 315 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 so as to 
prohibit liability from being imposed upon 
a licensee because of defamatory statements 
made in a broadcast by a political candi- 
date unless such licensee participates in such 
broadcast with intent to defame; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. R. 4815. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing Federal partici- 
pation in the cost of protecting the shores 
of publicly owned property,” approved Aug- 
ust 13, 1946; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Illinois: 

H. R. 4816. A bill to provide exemptions 
to taxpayers who support aged dependents; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 4817. A bill relating to the payment 
of money orders; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. O’KONSKEI: 

H. R. 4818. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H. R. 4819. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 4820. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government; to au- 
thorize the President to establish the max- 
imum number of positions under section 505 
of the Classification Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 4821. A bill to amend section 23 (k) 
(4) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
(relating to the definition of “nonbusiness 
debt“); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 4822. A bill relating to the Federal 
estate and gift tax treatment of bequests and 
gifts to certain hospitals; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H. R. 4823. A bill to repeal those provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which 
give tax preference to individuals who re- 
ceive dividends; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 4824. A bill to define the application 
of the Clayton and Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Acts to certain pricing practices; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H. R. 4825. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a widow 
who loses her widow's benefit by remarriage 
may again become entitled to such benefit 
if her husband dies within 1 year after such 
remarriage; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 4826. A bill to amend the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H. R. 4827. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 4828. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKT: 

H. R. 4829. A bill to amend the Labor Man- 

agement Relations Act, 1947, and for other 
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purposes: to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H. R. 4830. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. R. 4831. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4832. A bill to amend the Safety Ap- 
pliance Acts to provide increased safety for 
employees and travelers upon railroads; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R. 4833. A bill to amend the United 
States Cotton Standards Act and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H. R. 4834. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide disability insurance 
benefits for totally disabled individuals; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COLE: 

H. R. 4835. A bill to provide for a refund 
or credit for tax on gasoline used or resold 
for certain farm equipment; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina (by 
request) : 

H. R. 4836. A bill to provide that member- 
ship in the Fascist Party of Italy shall not 
of itself cause forfeiture of benefits under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 4837. A bill to amend Veterans Reg- 
ulation No. 9 (a), as amended, to increase 
the limit of amounts payable thereunder in 
connection with the funeral and burial of 
deceased veterans; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 4838. A bill to increase the income 
limitations governing payment of non- 
service-connected pension; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 4839. A bill to increase the rates of 
compensation payable to disabled veterans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 4840. A bill to provide pension for 
widows and children of deceased veterans of 
World War II, or of service on and after 
June 27, 1950, on the same basis as pension 
is provided for widows and children of de- 
ceased veterans of World War I; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 4841. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to dispose of 
certain real property in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 4842. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce the amount 
of income tax payable in the case of an in- 
dividual 65 years of age or over who sells his 
home and does not acquire a new one; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 4843. A bill to amend the Davis-Bacon 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 4844. A bill to amend the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 4845. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of a special stamp commemorative of the 
125th anniversary of the establishment of 
savings and loan associations in America; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H. R. 4846. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to relieve farmers from 
the excise tax on gasoline and lubricating 
oils used exclusively in farm tractors or farm 
machinery or for other agricultural pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 4847. A bill to prevent discrimination 
against fiscal year taxpayers with respect to 
depletion allowance; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H. R. 4848. A bill to provide for strength. 
ening of the Reserve Forces, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


By Mr. DENTON: 

H. J. Res. 249. Joint resolution placing cer- 
tain individuals who served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States in the Moro 
Province, including Mindanao, and in the 
islands of Leyte and Samar after July 4, 
1902, and their survivors, in the same status 
as those who served in the Armed Forces dur- 
ing the Philippine Insurrection and their 
survivors; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. J. Res. 250. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of March 25, 1953, re- 
lating to electrical or mechanical office equip- 
ment for the use of Members, officers, and 
committees of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 170. Resolution to declare that the 
House of Representatives does not favor sale 
of the facilities as recommended in the re- 
port of the Rubber Producing Facilities Dis- 
posal Commission submitted to the Congress 
on January 24, 1955; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. Res. 171. Resolution to disapprove pro- 
posed sale to Shell Oil Co. of certain syn- 
thetic rubber facilities as recommended by 
the Rubber Disposal Commission report; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. Res. 172. Resolution authorizing the 
creation of a Select Committee on Problems 
of the Aging; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H. Res. 173. Resolution authorizing an in- 
vestigation and study of the factors involved 
in the discharge o? Warden Foster Asher from 
his position as a civil engineer draftsman by 
the United States Navy; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. Res. 174. Resolution amending the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to increase 
the pay of witnesses; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. Res. 175. Resolution favoring a reduc- 
tion of armaments with a view to improving 
world living standards; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. UDALL: House joint memorial No. 
1, 22d Legislature of the State of Arizona, 
relating to timberland in the Coconino and 
Sitgreaves National Forest in Arizona; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, House joint memorial No. 5, 22d Leg- 
islature of the State of Arizona relative to 
the establishment of a national cemetery in 
Arizona; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to commending the Forest 
Service and its employees on their golden 
anniversary for a job well done, both in 
natural-resource development and progres- 
sive citizenship; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of West Virginia, memorializing the 
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President and the Congress of the United 
States to protect the coal industry and the 
economic status of the employees therein by 
restricting the importation of foreign resid- 
ual oil; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H. R. 4849. A bill for the relief of Carl T. 
Bruell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4850. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Thomas Race (formerly Racz); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4851. A bill for the relief of the Kel- 
moor Fox & Fur Farm; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRETT: ; 

H. R. 4852. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Gangemi and Anthony Gangemi; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 4853. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Alaska to the Pacific North- 
ern Timber Co.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H. R. 4854. A bill for the relief of Johanna 
Rampitsch; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL (by request): 

H. R. 4855. A bill for the relief of Giuseppi 
Castrogiovanni, his wife Anna Castrogio- 
vanni, and their minor child Stefano Castro- 
giovanni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4856. A bill for the relief of Chai Ho 
Min; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: 

H. R. 4857. A bill for the relief of Herman 
Sharma and Gertrude Sharma; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4858. A bill for the relief of David 
Dembitzer; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 4859. A bill for the relief of Luis 
Fuentes (Luis Fuentes Millares); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 4860. A bill for thé relief of Mrs. Amy 
Kasanof; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FASCELL (by request) : 

H. R. 4861. A bill for the relief of Sven 
Antonious Steffner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. R. 4862. A bill for the relief of Argyro 
Apostolou Tripodis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4863. A bill for the relief of Stanley 
Bronuis Mazintas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORDON: 

H. R. 4864. A bill to grant permanent resi- 
dence in the United States to Spyridon v. 
Karavitis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4865. A bill for the relief of Stanley 
Rydzon and Alexander F. Anderson; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R. 4866. A bill for the relief of Viviane 
Lucienne Therese Felicie Renee Vennin Car- 
ter (Mrs. Billy Ray Carter); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. R. 4867. A bill for the relief of Helmuth 

S. Heyl; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 4868. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
Otto Koch; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 4869. A bill for the relief of Vincent 
Pecoraro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H. R. 4870. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Colantonio; to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. 
By Mr. PRESTON: 

H. R. 4871. A bill for the relief of Athanas- 
sios Theodore Stathopoulos; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H.R. 4872. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen Barsa; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 4873. A bill for the relief of Lt. 
Comdr. Mortimer T. Clement, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, retired; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 4874. A bill for the relief of Andrea 
Failla; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. R. 4875. A bill for the relief of Audrey 
Jean Youkers; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. J. Res. 251. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue posthumously to 
the late Seymour Richard Belinky, a flight 
officer in the United States Army, a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant, United States 
Army, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


143. By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: Peti- 
tion of the Pope County Arkansas Soil Con- 
servation District urging full cooperation for 
the planning and efforts to carry out a 5-year 
program of soil and water conservation; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

144. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Nevada, 
requesting the Congress to appropriate funds 
for the planning and construction of Pine 
Canyon and Matthews Canyon Dams; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

145. Also, petition of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Nevada, requesting the 
Congress to enact legislation and appropriate 
funds for Federal aid to university students 
engaged in the universal military training 
program; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

146. Also, petition of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Nevada, requesting 
the President and the Congress to halt Amer- 
ican aid to foreign countries which divert 
such aid to Russia and her satellites; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

147. Also, petition of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Nevada, requesting 
the Congress to extend to the Territory of 
Alaska full status of a State of the United 
States with full representation in Congress; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

148. Also, petition of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Nevada, requesting 
the Congress to extend to the Territory of 
Hawaii full status of a State of the United 
States with full representation in Congress; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

149. Also, petition of the Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Nevada, requesting 
Congress and the Department of the Interior 
to give attention to the development of 
Lehman Caves National Monument; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

150. Also, petition of the ‘Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Nevada, requesting the 
Congress and Federal officers to encourage, by 
legislation and otherwise, the economy of 
the domestic mining industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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151. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the sec- 
retary, Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers, forestry section, Jackson, Miss., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to recommending that addi- 
tional funds be made available to State agri- 
cultural experiment stations within the 
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southern division for marketing research on 
forest products; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

152. Also, petition of the president, Lithu- 
anian American Council, Rockford, III., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to expressing gratitude to the 
United States for its favorable attitude to- 
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ward the eventual restoration of the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania, etc.; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

153. Also, petition of Brabenic Oldrich, 
Covina, Calif., relative to a drawing and de- 
scription of an invention called the com- 
pound engine; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Three Hundred Years of Jews in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, with the 
consent of the House, I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address which 
I was privileged to make to the Jewish 
community of the city of Wildwood, 
N. J., and their friends and neighbors, 
on February 28, 1955, celebrating the 
completion of three centuries of the par- 
ticipation of the Jewish people in our 
national life: 

THREE HUNDRED YEARS or JEWS IN AMERICA 


It is always an honor to be called upon to 
speak before a substantial congregation of 
your fellow citizens, because I think that 
the invitation must imply that you expect, 
or at least hope, that the speaker will have 
something of merit to say to you. I trust 
that in this instance you will not be too 
disappointed. In this case, however, I feel 
a particular sense of honor and responsibility 
that you should have selected a non-Jew to 
speak to you on an occasion which is not 
only essentially a Jewish one, but one which 
is very close to your hearts, and which in a 
sense is a huge family celebration. I take 
this to mean a recognition that you and I, 
with all of our differences of race and creed 
and background and past cultures, are never- 
theless one in our viewpoint of what makes 
a great society and a good life; that you and 
I are one in our Americanism, and in our 
intense pride in being Americans. 

I like to think too that I am honored part- 
ly because of your appreciation for the small 
but sincere and continuous efforts that I 
have made over a period of many years in be- 
half of the Palestine homeland, and finally 
im behalf of the creation of the State of Is- 
rael. It can be truly said that Israel exists 
as the results of the devoted work and sup- 
port of the American Jewish Community, 
and of the consistent support of the Congress 
of the United States. I think we can both 
take great pride in our work, and have great 
hopes for the future of this State, which is 
at once both spiritually and materially of 
the greatest significance. 

We are here tonight to celebrate the Ter- 
centenary of Jews in America. It is surpris- 
ing how few people realize that Jews have 
been a substantial part of our history from 
the very beginning. A great many people as- 
sociate the incorporation of the Jews into 
American society as beginning after the great 

ms in Russia at about 1880, and it is 
true that there was a huge influx of eastern 
Europeans at that time, but centuries before 
that, your people had identified themselves 
with the very beginning of what was to be- 
come the United States. It is true beyond 
a doubt that Jewish merchants and Jewish 
adventurers were associated with the first 


voyage of Christopher Columbus to the New 
World, assisted in the financing of those 
voyages, and were actually aboard. There 
were records of Jews in North America in 
1621, which was within 1 year of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers. About the first 
Jewish group to settle permanently in North 
America, apparently landed at New Amster- 
dam (now New York) in 1654, and thus you 
are well within historical limits in marking 
your 300th birthday. 

You came for the same reason that the 
Pilgrims came; to achieve religious and po- 
litical freedom. And while America, from 
the beginning, was heavenly in contrast with 
the Old World, progress toward acceptance 
was slow. Governor Stuyvesant was un- 
friendly, as indeed he was to Lutherans and 
»Papists“ and it was 30-odd years before any 
measure of rights were won. Restrictions 
were not removed until 1785 in Virginia, 1816 
in Maryland, and as late as 1868 in North 
Carolina. The first prayer by a rabbi was 
uttered in the House of Representatives on 
February 1, 1860. The first Jewish chaplain 
was appointed in the United States Army 
during the Civil War. 

It is a strange paradox of history that 
some of our ancestors, who came here for 
their liberties, were unwilling to grant it to 
others who did not conform to their views. 
Thus Protestants were as unwelcome in 
Maryland as Catholics were in parts of New 
England. 

Too many people, even now, are for free- 
dom of speech only so long as what you say 
pleases them. Too few, even now, really be- 
lieve with Voltaire, who said: “I disagree with 
all that you say, but I will fight to the end 
for your right to say it.” 

But there were giants in the land, too, and 
one of them was Roger Williams. The tiny 
province of Rhode Island, under his liberal 
influence, provided that “all men whatever 
nation soever they may be, that shall be re- 
ceived inhabitants of any of the towns, shall 
have the same privileges as Englishmen, any 
law to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

With the climate of freedom thus pro- 
vided, one of the earliest settlements was 
Newport, R. I., where a congregation was 
established in 1658. It was to the Hebrew 
congregation there that, in 1790, George 
Washington wrote in part: 

The citizens of the United States of 
America have a right to applaud themselves 
for having given to mankind examples of an 
enlarged and liberal policy, a policy worthy 
of imitation. All alike liberty of 
conscience and immunities of citizenship. 
It is now, no more, that toleration is spoken 
of as if it was by the indulgence of one 
class of people that another enjoyed the 
exercise of their inherent natural rights. 
For happily the Government of the United 
States, which gives to bigotry no sanction, 
to persecution no assistance, requires only 
that they who live under its protection should 
demean themselves as good citizens, in giv- 
ing it on all occasions their effectual sup- 
port.” 

Remember these glorious words, “The 
United States, which gives to bigotry no 
sanction, to persecution no assistance.” 

The fact that you were here from our 
beginnings is not important, but your full 


participation in our development is impor- 
tant. It is safe to say that as high a per- 
centage of Jews backed the movement for 
independence as did the English. There were 
only 2,000 Jews in the Colonies at the time 
of the Revolution. Most of them backed 
General Washington. At least one of them, 
Haym Solomon, was necessary to its success. 
A man of great wealth, he impoverished 
himself in behalf of the patriots’ cause. 

The pattern set by the Revolution has 
been followed in all our wars, the Jewish 
people serving their country valiantly and 
well. 

And so, in peace, they have helped to 
weave the strong social fabric of America, 
both in the humanities and in commerce. 

Abraham Duker says: “Jews pioneered in 
philanthropy, initiating through federations, 
the Community Chest movement, and intro- 
ducing free loans, cooperative credit, visit- 
ing housekeepers, settlement work and visit- 
ing nurse services. Jewish workers pioneered 
in trade unionism, in unemployment. insur- 
ance, cooperative housing, labor banking, 
medical care and recreational facilities for 
workers, with names like Samuel Gompers 
and Sidney Hillman among the outstanding 
labor leaders. Together with Jewish indus- 
trialists they often set the pattern of arbi- 
tration and peaceful settlement of disputes. 

“In commerce and industry, they are best 
known for pioneering in the garment, mo- 
tion picture and plastic industries, and for 
activities in the publishing field. They have 
been particularly active in the sciences, 
scholarship, and medicine. Like Americans 
of other faiths, Jews have also been promi- 
nent, and frequently made notable contribu- 
tions, in all three branches of government.” 

Enemies of your race view with alarm your 
great influence in the fields of public opin- 
ion. But you can point with pride to their 
conduct. Who can say that the National 
Broadcasting Co., headed by David Sarnoff, 
or the Columbia Broadcasting Co., largely 
Jewish controlled, are not wholly American 
in their outlook? Who will argue that the 
Jewish-owned New York Times is not, by and 
large, the world’s greatest newspaper, or that 
its columns reflect bias or prejudice? 

But the activities of the Jewish people in 
the business world can be overemphasized. 
You have made preeminent contributions to 
your country in the world of literature, mu- 
sic, and the arts. Louis Untermeyer, the 
poet; Edna Ferber and Fannie Hurst, the 
novelists; David Belasco in the theater; El- 
man and Menuhin in music; Isadore Baline, 
if you please (whom all Americans love as 
Irving Berlin), come to mind amongst liter- 
ally hundreds and thousands of others who 
have brought culture and pleasure to our 
millions. 

In the field of enlightened capital, shall 
we mention the Kuhns, the Strausses, the 
Guggenheims; in the field of labor leader- 
ship, Sam Gompers, who for 40 years, was 
the American Federation of Labor. 

And because the Jewish people have loved 
their country and wish to serve it, they have 
given us a dozen Senators, 50 or more Repre- 
sentatives, and other great public servants, 
of which Bernard Baruch, Eugene Meyer and 
Henry Morgenthau are but a few. Because 
of their love of law and order, justice and 
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freedom, they have given us Brandeis and 
Cardoza. 

But I labor the point. It is even more 
important that the everyday lives of the 
families of the 5 million Jews in America 
can and do teach us lessons in self-reliance, 
in law and order, in culture and decency, 
and good living. 

And so you have won, and deserved to 
win, a full measure of acceptance in this 
great society which is America, but you and 
all of us must continue to guard our in- 
alienable rights, remembering that to secure 
them is the highest purpose of government; 
remembering too that 2,500 years ago Solon 
said: “That is the most perfect government 
under which a wrong to the humbiest is 
an affront to all.” 

Again quoting the Father of his Country 
im his letter to Newport congregation: 

“May the children of the stock of Abra- 
ham, who dwell in this land, continue to 
merit and enjoy the good will of the other 
inhabitants, while everyone shall sit in safety 
under his own vine and fig tree, and 
there shall be none to make him afraid. 
May the Father of all mercies scatter light 
and not darkness in our paths, and make us 
all in our several vocations useful here, and 
in his own due time and way everlastingly 
nappy.” 

I again thank you for the privilege of par- 
ticipating with you tonight on this mem- 
orable occasion and I express to you my 
everlasting gratitude for the good citizenship 
award which you have so graciously given me. 


The Great Contribution of the Irish People 
to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, with the 
advent of St. Patrick’s Day, I deem it 
appropriate to speak on the great con- 
tribution of the Irish people to America. 

Many people believe that there were 
only a few Irish in America at the time 
of the Revolutionary War and that no 
eonsiderable portion of them arrived un- 
til around the middle of the last century. 
However, the facts disprove this state- 
ment. In Pennsylvania, for example, 
there is evidence to show that an im- 
portant Irish colony came over with Wil- 
liam Penn in 1682. Penn was well ac- 
quainted with the Irish people for he 
lived many years at Kansale, County 
Cork, as manager of his father's estate. 
When he first came to America he 
brought with him a number of Irish peo- 
ple from Cork and Wexford. Seventeen 
years later, on one of his return voyages, 
he brought with him a brilliant young 
Irishman, James Logan, of County 
Armagh, who later became Chief Justice 
of the provincial courts. In 1723 a con- 
siderable number of Irish people located 
in Dauphin, and in the next year Irish 
settlements were established west of the 
Susquehanna River, what is now York 
County. In 1728, 5,600 Irish arrived in 
Philadelphia, 
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It looks as if Ireland is to send all her 
inhabitants hither— 


Wrote Secretary Logan in 1729— 
for last week not less than 6 ships arrived. 
The common fear is that if they continue to 
come they will make themselves proprietors 
of the Province. 


When the British Government started 
to suppress the American Colonists, the 
Irish unanimously gave their support to 
the Colonists for two reasons: the first 
was the inherent love of liberty which 
ever dwells in an Irishman’s heart and 
his sympathy for all people struggling 
against political inequality; the other 
was the bitter heritage of struggle with 
the British Empire which heritage they 
brought with them to America, and 
which was transmitted with undimin- 
ished fervor to their descendants. It 
was easy to show that the power which 
had trampled upon the affections of 
their fathers and tyrannized over their 
rights in the Old World was aiming at 
the same object in the case of their chil- 
dren in the New. Only one generation 
removed from the exiled and suffering 
generation the sons had as lively recol- 
lections of the tyrannies of Britain as if 
the experience had been immediately 
their own. 

Three native-born Irish—Smith, Tay- 
lor, and Thornton, were signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, as were 
six descendants of Irish—Carroll, Mc- 
Kean, Read, Lynch, Paine, and Rut- 
ledge. 

Washington had a high regard for the 
Irish people and the records show that. 
he had many of them as friends and 
associates. In 1748, when surveying land 
for Lord Fairfax, his journal shows that 
several Irishmen accompanied him—he 
mentioned among them Patrick Rice, 
Patrick Matthews, James McCormick, 
and Timothy McCarthy. Many of the 
Trish officers of the Army and Navy of 
the Revolution enjoyed his friendship 
and esteem. On March 4, 1776, he ap- 
pointed Colonel Stephen Moylan his 
aide and private secretary. Moylan 
was born in County Cork and was a 
brother of the Catholic Bishop of that. 
diocese. When Colonel Moylan was pro- 
moted to the command of the Fourth 
Pennsylvania Dragoons, Washington ap- 
pointed Colonel John Fitzgerald, a native 
of Wicklow, as his aide. Fitzgerald's 
successor in the office of aide to Wash- 
ington was Major James McHenry, a na- 
tive of Anthrim. A later secretary to 
General Washington was Colonel Joseph 
Reed The Incorruptible,” whose par- 
ents were from Dublin. At Cambridge 
on March 16, 1776, Washington selected 
“St. Patrick” as the password and he 
named General John Sullivan as officer 
of the day. At Valley Forge on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, 1778, General Washington 
directed “that all the Army keep the 
day” and on March 16, 1780, in his gen- 
eral orders he directed “that all fatigue 
and working parties cease for tomorrow, 
the 17th, a day held in particular regard 
by the people of the Irish Nation.” On 
December 18, 1781, Washington attended 
a banquet of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick in Philadelphia and was then 
“adopted a member of the society.” On 
the same day he wrote the president of 
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the society accepting “with singular 
pleasure the gold badge of membership 
in so worthy a fraternity as that of the 
Sons of St. Patrick in this city, a society 
distinguished for the firm adherence of 
its members to the glorious cause in 
which we are embarked.” 

The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of 
Philadelphia contributed approximately 
$500,000 to the cause of the colonists and 
from its own members supplied the 
Colonial Armies with 11 generals: 
Stephen Moylan, Edward Hand, William 
Maxwell, William Thompson, Griffith 
Rutherford, John Patton, Anthony 
Wayne, Walter Stewart, Richard Butler, 
William Irvine, and John Shee. 

One of the most brilliant generals in 
the Revolutionary War was Gen. An- 
thony Wayne, born at Waynesboro, Pa. 
His father and grandfather were born in 
Ireland. Wayne was an active member 
of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of 
Philadelphia, and was also a member of 
the Hibernian Society of Philadelphia. 
He was commander of one of the most 
effective fighting arms of the Revolution- 
ary forces known as the Pennsylvania. 
Line. Gen. Henry Lee, afterward Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, in his Memoirs of 
the War in the Southern Department, 
makes the following reference to Gen- 
eral Wayne and the Pennsylvania Line: 

Wayne had a constitutional attachment 
to the decision of the sword and this cast 
of character had acquired strength from in- 
dulgence as well as from the native temper 
of the troops he commanded, They were 
by the designation of the Line of Pennsyl- 
vania whereas they might have been, with 
more propriety, called the Line of Ireland. 


The muster roll of the Pennsylvania 
Line, as shown by the archives of Penn- 
Sylvania, reads like the registry of a 
parish in Ireland as, for instance, the 
muster roll of the 7th Regiment com- 
pany commanded by Capt. John Me- 
Dowell, shows 76 percent natives of Ire- 
land; the company commanded by Capt. 
Jeremiah Talbot, 70 percent; Capt. Sam- 
uel Montgomery, 69 percent. 

When Washington evacuated Long 
Island on August 30, 1776, he personally 
selected 4 regiments of the Pennsylvania 
Line and 1 from Maryland to cover the 
retreat. The Pennsylvania regiments 
were commanded by four native-born 
Irishmen: Col. John Shee—later Gen- 
eral Shee—from Westmeath; Col. Robert 
Magaw from Strabane, County Tyrone; 
Col. Edward Hand—later adjutant gen- 
eral of the Continental Army—from 
Kings County, now Offaly; and Col. John 
Haslet from Dublin. 

After the evacuation of Long Island, 
Col. Robert Magaw, with 3,000 soldiers 
from the Pennsylvania Line, was selected 
to defend Fort Washington in upper 
Manhattan against a force of 14,000 un- 
der the combined commands of Generals 
Howe and Matthew, Lord Cornwallis, 
and the Hessian commander, Baron von 
Knyphausen. 

Among other Trish generals in the Rev- 
olutionary War were Gen. John Sullivan, 
who captured Fort William and Mary 
6 months before the Battle of Lexington; 
Gen. Richard Montgomery, killed at the 
Battle of Quebec; General Warren, killed 
at Bunker Hill; and General Stark, 
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The first captain to be commissioned 
in the American Navy was an Irishman, 
John Barry; he was also the first Ameri- 
can commander to receive the title of 
“Commodore.” 

Among the French troops sent by 
France to aid the American Colonies 
were the regiments of the famous Irish 
Brigade under the commands of Gen. 
(Count) Arthur Dillon and Colonel 
Walsh. 

Among the members of the convention 
that framed the United States Consti- 
tution were four native-born Irishmen: 
Thomas Fitzsimons, Pennsylvania; 
Pierce Butler, South Carolina; Dr. James 
McHenry, Maryland; and William Pat- 
erson, New Jersey. Four were of Irish 
descent: George Reade, Delaware; Dan- 
jel Carroll, Maryland; Hugh Williamson, 
North Carolina; and John Rutledge, 
South Carolina. William Paterson was 
later appointed Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. John Rutledge 
served as Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States from 1789 to 1791, 
was chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of South Carolina from 1791 to 1795. In 
1795 he was appointed by President 
Washington as the second Chief Justice 
of the United States, but was not con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

In St. Paul's Cemetery on the west 
side of Broadway from Fulton to Vesey 
Street, two of the most imposing monu- 
ments are erected to Irishmen. On the 
Fulton Street side is the tall obelisk 
erected to the memory of Thomas Addis 
Emmett, a brother of Robert Emmett; 
the Gaelic inscription on this monument 
is by Rev. John England, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Charleston, S. C., 
born in the city of Cork. On the Vesey 
Street side is a monument to the memory 
of Dr. William J. McNevin, one of the 
men of 17£8, an associate of Robert Em- 
mett. The inscription is in Latin, 
Gaelic, and English. Dr. McNevin, how- 
ever, is not buried in St. Paul’s Ceme- 
tery, but is buried in the Riker family 
cemetery on Long Island. 

Right at the entrance of St. Paul's 
Church is the grave of Gen. Richard 
Montgomery, born in County Donegal, 
one of the brilliant young leaders of the 
Revolutionary War who was killed in the 
Battle of Quebec. 

The equestrian statute of General 
Sherman at the plaza, 5th Avenue and 
59th Street, is the work of Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, born in Dublin, Ireland. 

The first colonial Governor of New 
York was Thomas Dongan, a native of 
County Kildare. He was responsible for 
the charter which set up public schools, 
and he also proclaimed the doctrine of 
religious toleration. The first mayor of 
New York after the Revolution was 
James Duane, a son of Anthony Duane, 
of County Galway, Ireland. Duane had 
been a member of the Continental Con- 
gress. The first Governor of New York 
after the Revolution was George Clinton. 

The Clinton family played a very im- 
portant part in the history of New York 
and the United States. George Clinton 
and his brother James were born in 
Orange County. Their father came 
from County Longford, Ireland. George 
Clinton was a member of the Continen- 
tal Congress; a brigadier general in the 
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Revolutionary War; elected Governor of 
New York in 1777. In 1804 and in 1808 
he was elected Vice President of the 
United States. 

James Clinton served as a colonel and 
brigadier general in the Revolutionary 
War; took part in the siege of Yorktown; 
served in the New York Legislature and 
constitutional convention. 

DeWitt Clinton, son of James Clinton, 
was born in 1769. In 1797-99 he was a 
member of the New York Legislature; 
in 1801 he was a United States Senator; 
in 1803 elected mayor of New York City; 
from 1811 to 1815 he was mayor of New 
York City and also lieutenant governor 
of New York; in 1812 he was a candidate 
for President of the United States 
against James Madison and received 89 
electoral votes. From 1817 to 1828 he 
was Governor of New York, and died in 
office in 1828. 

That many Irish families bear names 
of other than Irish origin is due to the 
fact that under the reigns of Henry and 
Edward IV many penal laws were passed 
by Parliament compelling the Irish fam- 
ilies to adopt English names, or the name 
of a town, or a color, or an art or science. 
These laws were forerunner to the 
Austrian Empire law of 1787, and 
Napoleon’s decree of 1808 ordering Jews 
to adopt surnames. 

These laws of the Henrys and the 
Edwards resulted in Irish families adopt- 
ing such names as White, Brown, and 
Black, Butler, Carpenter, Mason, and 
Taylor. They also resulted in a rough 
translation of the Gaelic names into 
English; for example, James Smith, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was a native of Dublin, a descend- 
ant of a family named MacGowan. In 
Gaelic “Mac” means “son of“ or de- 
scendant of.” The prefix O'“ also 
means “son of,” and “Gow” means smith 
or blacksmith. When the laws of Ed- 
ward IV became effective this branch of 
the MacGowan family changed their 
name to Smith. Other changes were 
“McShane” meaning literally in Gaelic 
son of Shane, or John became Johnson 
or Jackson. McTiernan, literally the 
son of Master, became Masterson, 
O’Donnall became Donalson. McFergus 
became Ferguson. O’Cleary became 
Clark. 

How a name is changed from English 
to Gaelic is illustrated by the fact that 
a few years ago an energetic man from 
Ireland, Erie O’Gowan, toured America 
in support of a campaign to remove the 
border between North Ireland and Ire- 
land. During World War II he was a 
well-known brigadier general in the 
British Army, known as Eric Smith, and 
he changed the name to the Gaelic 
O’Gowan when he realized the injustice 
the border was inflicting on the Irish 
people. 

As an example of the Irish contribu- 
tion to America, we might look at the 
record of James Shields, born in Dun- 
gannon, County Tyrone. He was a 
brigadier general in the United States 
Army during the Mexican War; in 1848 
he was appointed Governor of the Ter- 
ritory of Oregon; in 1849 he was United 
States Senator from Illinois; 1858-59 
he was United States Senator from 
Minnesota. He was commissioned a 
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brigadier general in the Union Army in 
the Civil War, was wounded at the 
Battle of Winchester, and finished his 
public career as a member of the State 
Legislature of Missouri from 1877 to 1879. 

President Theodore Roosevelt boasted 
that two collateral branches of his 
family were Irish. 

The ancestors of Presidents Buchanan, 
Polk, and McKinley were from County 
Donegal; the ancestors of President 
Chester A. Arthur from County Antrim, 
Ireland. 

Andrew Jackson, the 7th President of 
the United States was born in the Wax- 
haw settlement between North and 
South Carolina on March 15, 1767. His 
parents came from Carrickfergus, Coun- 
ty Antrim, Ireland in 1765. His father, 
a poor farm laborer, died before An- 
drew’s birth. In 1780, at the age of 13 
he enlisted in the Revolutionary forces 
under General Sumter. In 1781, he was 
captured by the British and experienced 
brutal treatment from his captors. 

Jackson taught school and began the 
study of law at the age of 18. In 1823, 
he was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate, and the next year was a candidate 
for President. He received the largest 
popular vote among the four candidates, 
though John Quincy Adams was elected 
by the House of Representatives through 
the influence of Henry Clay. 

In 1828, Jackson was triumphantly 
elected President over John Quincy 
Adams after a campaign of great bit- 
terness. 

With Jackson began a new era in 
American politics. His was the age of 
“Jacksonian democracy,” the rule of the 
people. 

Former Presidents, even Jefferson, had 
been chosen from the more learned aris- 
tocratic class—from the “rich and well 
born” as Alexander Hamilton put it dur- 
ing the Constitutional Convention. In 
the early years of the Republic it was 
understood this favored class should take 
the lead in managing public affairs, 
while the masses were to follow and 
obey. With the election of Jackson the 
people came into their own. Himself 
a sturdy frontiersman who had risen 
from lowest poverty, “Old Hickory” was 
one of the plain common people, and 
they gave him their confidence and trust 
more fully than any other President. 
Victor in two Indian wars; hero of the 
battle of New Orleans. Men acclaimed 
Jackson for his proven courage and di- 
rectness in accomplishing results; even 
his enemies, and he made them by the 
score, could not deny his honesty, sin- 
cerity of purpose, and his warm heart. 

John C. Calhoun, Senator from South 
Carolina, one of Jackson’s political oppo- 
nents, was a son of Patrick Calhoun born 
in Ireland. 

The New York World-Telegram in 
March 1947 had the following news item: 


Honor MRS. ROOSEVELT 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, whose great grand- 
father, Valentine G. Hall, emigrated from 
Ulster, Ireland, and settled in Flatbush, will 
receive the honor medal of the Ulster Irish 
Society of New York at the organization's 
banquet Friday night in the Wedgewood 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria, it was an- 
nounced today. The medal is awarded to 
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Americans of Ulster ancestry for notable 
service rendered to the United States. 


In the fleld of invention the Irish have 
given us Fulton of the steamboat, Morse 
of the telegraph, McCormack of the 
reaper and binder, and John P. Holland, 
inventor of the submarine. 

In surgery they gave us Drs. Agnew 
end Murphy. 

In journalism: Greely, Laffin, Grady, 
and S. S. McClure. 

On the stage: Bouccicault, Barrett, the 
elder Drew, and Keane. 

In poetry: Father Ryan, the poet of 
the South, John Boyle O'Reilly, O'Hara, 
and James Whitcomb Riley. 

In industry: Orr and McCall of life 
insurance; James J. Hill, the railroad 
builder; A. T. Stewart; O’Day of the oil 
industry; Cudahy, meat packer; Mellon 
and Farrell of steel industry. 

In music: Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, 
predecessor to John Philip Sousa, Vic- 
tor Herbert, and John McCormack. 

In athletics: Sheridan, Ryan, Me- 
Grath and McDonald, and in baseball 
McGraw, Jennings, and Connie Mack. 

In religion: Dr. Francis Mackenzie, 
founder of the Presbyterian Church; 
Rev. James Waddel known as the blind 
preacher”; Father Mathews who 
preached temperance; Archbishop Ire- 
land, Cardinal Gibbons. The first Cath- 
olic bishop in New York was a native- 
born Irishman, Rt. Rev. Luke Concan- 
non. 

During the Civil War President Lin- 
coln selected the first Catholic Arch- 
bishop of New York, John Hughes, born 
in County Tyrone, Ireland, to visit Eu- 
rope as a special envoy. 

A few years ago Reader’s Digest pub- 
lished an article entitled “Prelude to 
Fame,” a recopy of an article previously 
published in the Queen’s Work. It told 
dramatically the story of nine young 
Irishmen who were convicted of treason 
in the young Ireland uprising in 1848, 
and sentenced to death, which sentence 
was later commuted to banishment for 
life to Van Diemen’s Land, then an Eng- 
lish penal colony, now Tasmania, They 
all escaped; and later when the Queen’s 
authorities investigated the convicts 
were located as follows: 

Richard O’Gorman was Governor of 
Newfoundland, 

Thomas D’Arcy McGee was a Member 
of Parliament from Montreal, Minister 
of Agriculture, and President of the 
Cabinet of the Dominion of Canada. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy was Prime 
Minister of Victoria in 1871. 

Morris Lyne was Attorney General of 
Australia, and was succeeded in that 
office by his assistant and fellow convict, 
Michael Ireland. 

Four of the convicts came to the United 
States: 

Patrick Donohue was a brigadier gen- 
eral in the Union Army during the Civil 
War. 

Terence Bellew McManus was a briga- 
dier general in the Union Army during 
the Civil War, and is known for his in- 
tense spirit of Irish nationalism. 

Thomas Francis Meagher was a brig- 
adier general in the Union Army in the 
Civil War, and was in command of the 
famous Irish Brigade made up of New 
York’s 69th, 88th, and 63d regiments, the 
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28th Massachusetts, and 116th Pennsyl- 
vania Regiments. Later he was Gov- 
ernor of Montana. 

John Mitchell was the only one of the 
nine convicts who did not hold public 
office. He was an editor and publisher, 
and a fearless, caustic writer. He lived 
in New York City after his escape from 
prison. In 1862 he became editor of Jef- 
ferson Davis’ paper, the Richmond En- 
quirer; this caused a breach with his 
Irish friends who were all fighting on 
the Union side. 

When the war ended, two of Mitchell's 
sons had been killed while soldiers in the 
Confederate Army; Mitchell’s property 
in Richmond had been destroyed by fire 
in the siege of Richmond, and Mitchell 
was imprisoned in Fortress Monroe with 
Jefferson Davis. When he was released, 
he returned to New York, became rec- 
onciled with his old friends, and took an 
active part in the Fenian movement to 
free Ireland. In 1874 he returned to 
Ireland and was elected to the British 
Parliament from County Tipperary. 
Then ensued a vitriolic battle between 
Mitchell and the Prime Minister. 
Mitchell refused to take the oath of al- 
legiance to Queen Victoria, and the 
Prime Minister insisted he could not be 
seated because he was an escaped con- 
vict. In the midst of the controversy 
Mitchell died. 

His grandson, John Purroy Mitchel 
became the Fusion mayor of New York 
in 1913. 

No matter how one may view the Irish 
contribution to America, these facts can- 
not be controverted. In the 48 States 
of the United States there are 253 coun- 
ties bearing distinctive Irish names: 
there are 65 places beginning with O“; 
there are 1,000 places beginning with 
“Mc”; there are 7,000 places bearing 
Irish names; there are 24 Dublins; 24 
Waterfords; 18 Belfasts; 16 Tyrones; and 
10 Limericks. 

Irish blood, brain, and brawn have 
played a valiant part in the fabric of 
America, and the people of Irish descent 
may take a pardonable pride in the Irish 
contribution to the development and 
. of the American Govern- 
ment. 


The Law of the Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
George Washington’s birthday last week, 
February 22, Bob Post, of Glenshaw, 
Pa., a constituent of mine, was awarded 
the George Washington Honor Medal by 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge, Pa. 

This coveted honor was bestowed upon 
Mr. Post because of his achievement in 
producing a motion picture entitled 
“The Law of the Land.” The picture 
was selected from over one hundred sub- 
mitted as being distinctly effective in 
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bringing about a better understanding 
of the American way of life during the 
year 1954. 

Of particular interest to us is the fact 
that the Congress of the United States is 
the “star” of Mr. Post’s picture. His 
story is that of a proposed bill being 
made a law of the land. It is told in a 
highly dramatic style and captures all 
the significant highlights, the heat and 
heartaches, the trials and tribulations 
that go into making a law. 

Special permission was given to Mr. 
Post to set up his cameras in the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. His 
cast is one that I am sure would be a 
Hollywood casting agent’s dream, It 
includes our present and former Speaker, 
the President of the United States and 
the Vice President, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and many individual members. 
of the House and Senate. 

The film is strictly nonpartisan and 
attempts only to tell the story of how we 
make laws with proper emphasis on 
democratic principles at work. It has 
received enthusiastic reviews from edu- 
cators, civic leaders, fraternal groups and 
service clubs all over the Nation, 

A comparative newcomer into the field 
of documentary motion pictures, Mr. 
Post conceived the idea for The Law of 
the Land, wrote the story and was the 
“spark-plug” behind the picture’s pro- 
duction. To him and to all those who 
worked with him to make his achieve- 
ment and award possible, I offer my most 
sincere congratulations. 


To the Eyes and Ears of the World We 
Must Seem Pretty Silly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10,1955 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, we must 
seem pretty silly in the eyes and ears of 
the world when we look upon certain in- 
cidents occurring within our own shores. 

We are spending billions of dollars to 
stop communism all over the world, and 
yet permit known Communists freedom 
of action within our own shores. 

To give an idea of such an incident, I 
would like to quote from a newspaper 
column appearing in the Duluth (Minn.) 
News-Tribune. In the column, titled 
“Between Us,” by Siinto Wessman, there 
appears the following very pertinent and 
oh so truthful, pointed statement: 

Knut Heikkinen * * * the man convicted 
of being a commie-alien * * * still doing 
whatever commie-aliens do on a newspaper 
in Superior * * the Tyomies * * * Goy- 
ernment has tried to deport him for 4 years 
but every time, Knut appeals * * + 
He's now free on $5,000 bail while court of 
appeals ponders his case * * *. Here we 
spend 15 million bucks on the Duluth airbase 
= + + to defend ourselves against them 


* * © while one of their number runs around 
loose in our own backyard. 


I want to say that Siinto Wessman 
speaks the mind and the heart of many 
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millions of Americans who are getting 
pretty impatient with our silk-glove 
treatment of Communists within our 
own midst. 


American Victory in Korea Twice 
Abandoned on Orders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
are still many big holes in the history of 
America's first military defeat—in 
Korea, June 1950-53. But thanks to the 
determined inquiries of the Jenner Com- 
mittee on Internal Security, the day-to- 
day chronicle of Dean Acheson’s personal 
management of the war from the State 
Department, in Washington, has gradu- 
ally been unfolded. 

Our military forces had two great op- 
portunities to win the Korean war de- 
cisively and conclusively. But on each 
occasion the smashing final stroke of 
victory was countermanded from Wash- 
ington. Who ordered the victory twice 
to be abandoned, and why? 

The most recent chapter on Acheson's 
“limited war” was related on November 
23, 1954, by Lt. Gen. Edward M. Almond, 
retired, who had been Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's chief of staff in Korea. He was 
asked in public session: “General, how 
many opportunities did our side have to 
win the war in Korea?” 

His answer, illustrated with 13 field 
maps from the Korean theater, was 
two—first, in November 1950, following 
the historic Inchon envelopment of the 
North Korean forces; and second, in 
June 1951, when some 50 Chinese divi- 
sions were trapped and routed clear 
across the peninsula on a line extending 
roughly from Seoul to Kansong. At that 
point—2 months after Truman’s sacking 
of General MacArthur—the whole Amer- 
ican offensive was halted and abandoned 
on direct orders from Washington— 
hearings, page 2109. 

Your answer is, then, we had two oppor- 
tunities to win the war? 

I think so— 


General Almond responded. 

General Almond’s testimony comprises 
78 printed pages, including 13 detailed 
operations maps depicting various phases 
of the Korean war, 


We believe— 


Said Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, 
of New Jersey, in his opening statement— 

That there have been and still are, hostile 
forces working tirelessly to corrupt, to mis- 
direct, and to destroy us from within. We 
believe that the most skillful, and the most 
menacing, of these forces are engaged in 
trying to subvert our political and military 
policy. 

The Senator then recalled that the 
committee earlier had heard Gens. Mark 


Clark, George Stratemeyer, and James 
Van Fleet. 


cI——168 
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In each instance, information was gleaned 
that helped clarify the still confused, partly 
undisclosed, story of the Korean war. In 
each instance, it was discovered that these 
great generals shared our uneasiness and 
had asked themselves some of the questions 
the American people are asking—Why? And 
who? And when? And how will it end? 


General Almond was assigned to Gen- 
eral MacArthur's staff in Tokyo in June, 
1946, advancing to Chief of Staff in Feb- 
ruary 1949. He returned to duty in the 
States in July 1951, and retired in Janu- 
ary, 1953. 

From 60 percent of normal peacetime 
strength as of October, 1946, MacArthur’s 
command gradually was built up to ap- 
proximately 75 percent by June 1948; 
and by June 1950, General Walker’s 
Eighth Army had been built up almost 
to full peace strength, Almond told the 
committee. 

But peacetime organization meant a bat- 
talion of infantry with only 3 companies, 
instead of 4. It meant a regiment of in- 
fantry with only 2 battalions instead of 3. 
It meant a tank battalion with only 1 com- 
pany instead of 3. It meant an artillery 
battalion with 1 battery instead of 3 in it. 
That was the condition of the Eighth Army 
when we were faced with throwing our troops 
into Korea (hearings, p. 2056). 


The Communist aggression in Korea 
broke on June 25, 1950, just 6 months 
after the British Government had ex- 
tended formal recognition to the Chinese 
Communist regime at Peiping. 

From the very outset it was a confused 
and uncertain war. 

Many things happened back here that I 
didn’t understand, and I would hesitate to 
try to assign reasons for them— 


General Almond told the committee, 
In other words— 


Questioned Senator 
Idaho— 
your impression was that the State Depart- 
ment was calling the signals at that time? 
That is correct, sir— 


Replied General Almond. 

On June 20, 5 days before the war be- 
gan, 2 distinguished visitors had been in 
Tokyo from Washington. They were 
Secretary of Defense Johnson, and Gen. 
Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Did you get any impression or intelligence 
from those officers to the effect that trouble 
was brewing in Korea?— 


Senator WELKER asked. 


No, sir; we did not. I don’t think they 
knew it— 


General Almond responded. 

General Almond was at his desk in 
Tokyo when first word of the Communist 
invasion reached him, about 2 p. m. Sun- 
day, June 25. During the next 2 hours 
the whole peninsula burst into flame. 
Almost 200,000 North Korean aggressors 
swept into action in a military operation 
which had been skillfully planned and 
meticulously organized for almost 3 
years. The South Korean forces were, 
as planned, overwhelmed and routed in 
48 hours. 

Two days later, June 27, the Pentagon 
directed Tokyo to send a reconnaissance 
party to Korea to determine the nature 
and extent of the Communist military 


WELKER, of 
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operation. But so swift and demoraliz- 
ing had been the Communist thrust from 
the north that this American party never 
reached the Seoul airport, already in 
Communist hands. The party was 
forced to put down at Suwon. On June 
29, MacArthur himself joined this recon- 
naissance group at Suwon. Everywhere 
the ROK defenders were in utter rout. 

At best, there were some 24,000 ROK 
troops available to resist the swiftly ad- 
vancing column of 150,000 North Korean 
Gommunist troops. Back in Tokyo that 
night General MacArthur began a series 
of two-way ticker conferences with the 
Pentagon. 

It was during that period, just before and 
during this trip to Korea— 


General Almond continued— 
that it became known to us, much to our 
surprise, I will say, and much to General 
MacArthur's surprise, that this country was 
going to participate in armed action in 
Korea, None of our plans had included 
this. 


This was the beginning of the Tru- 
man-Acheson “police action,” which was 
to cost 143,000 American casualties and 
$20 billions, during the coming 3 years. 

The first directive from the Pentagon 
suggested that MacArthur send a regi- 
ment of infantry to Pusan to protect the 
supply base there. Later MacArthur 
was directed by the Pentagon ticker to 
use whatever forces he deemed neces- 
sary to protect the supply lines through 
Pusan. 

That terminated the telecon, and Gen- 
eral MacArthur immediately ordered 3 
divisions under General Walker, the bulk 
of the Eighth Army, to Korea; because 
he knew the situation was so bad that 
nothing short of a fundamentally sound 
military movement would salvage it. I 
don’t think you have to have me testify 
that even that wasn’t enough for the 
next 3 months. The immediate action 
that was taken was barely enough to 
drag along, so that General Walker 
could maintain the semblance of a con- 
tinuous line in defense of Pusan, called 
the Pusan perimeter (hearings, p. 2062). 

That is how Truman and Acheson 
pushed the United States into the Ko- 
rean war—unprepared, underequipped, 
still at less than full peacetime strength, 
and into a campaign which never had 
been considered even as a theoretical 
possibility by the staff headquarters in 
Tokyo. Korea was not in the Far East- 
ern Command’s defensive area. Con- 
gress was not consulted on the decision 
for war. 

At this point, General Almond told 
the committee: 

Our lines held, in spite of the restrictions 
and limitations imposed by our own Gov- 
ernment, and our casualty lists were enor- 


mous (hearings, p. 2063). 


From this tenuous beginning, however, 
General MacArthur was able at length 
to fashion victory. The historic Inchon 
landing was planned and executed in 23 
days, and was effected on September 15, 
1950. In another 60 days our United 
States forces were up to the Yalu River. 

But Formosa had been neutralized by 
Truman late in June, thus releasing all 
the Communist Chinese coastal forces 
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to be concentrated in the north, in de- 
fense of Manchuria. As General Mac- 
Arthur himself asserted: 

Actually it was this protection which per- 
mitted the transfer of the very Communist 
armies assigned to the coastal defense of 
central China, for the attack upon our forces 
in Korea (hearings, p. 2069). 


President Eisenhower revoked this 
neutralization of Formosa by our Tth 
Fleet late in January 1953, an act ap- 
plauded publicly by MacArthur as one 
which “should be supported by all loyal 
Americans irrespective of party.” The 
Korean armistice followed in 6 months, 

But as soon as MacArthur hit the 
Yalu, in November 1950, the question of 
bombing the Yalu bridges developed. 
Specific orders from Washington sharply 
forbade this interruption of the Commu- 
nist lines of supply and retreat—hear- 
ings, page 2068. 

Similarly, the question of “hot pur- 
suit” by American fighter planes was 
resolved by Washington in favor of the 
Communist forces sheltered in Man- 
churia. 

So, too, was the issue of bombing the 
Manchurian bases resolved in Washing- 
ton in favor of the Communist position. 
Of this situation, General Stratemeyer, 
commander of the United States Air 
Forces in the Far East, complained: 

The enemy can hit me where I am based, 
I cannot hit him. 


Precisely at this point the first victory 
in Korea was abandoned and forfeited 
on specific orders from Washington. 

General Almond was asked at this 
juncture of his recital if he ever had 
heard of any commitments made in 
Washington not to win the Korean war. 

His response: 

Senator, I have no way of knowing what 
commitments were made. I can only answer 
that the things as they happened looked 
very strange insofar as the assurance with 
which the enemy appeared to operate. I 
think it would have been a very hazardous 
thing for the Chinese to enter North Korea 
in the abundant numbers in which they did, 
if they had thought that their bases of rice 
or ammunition, or any other kind of base, 
would be subject to attack, 


That's the whole story of the first Ko- 
rean victory abandoned by Washington. 
The Chinese Communists, somehow, had 
obtained complete assurances that they 
would not be bombed in Manchuria. 

In November 1950 the Chinese Com- 
munists entered from their sheltered 
north to drive the Eighth Army and 
General Almond’s X Corps back to Seoul. 
For the American forces, the brilliant 
and smashing Inchon victory of late 
September had been turned, in less than 
3 months, into a tragic Dunkirk at 
Hungnam. 

In this first Chinese attack from the 
protected north our Eighth Army was 
outnumbered 20 to 1—hearings, page 
2072. But still MacArthur was not per- 
mitted to bomb the Communist bases in 
Manchuria. History one day will tell 
us who in Washington ordered this bril- 
liant military victory at Inchon turned 
into shocking and humiliating defeat. 

The second great victory for our 
United States forces in Korea came in 
May and June 1951. General MacArthur 
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had been removed from his command 
by President Truman on April 11. 

The Chinese Communists sent in a 
massive offensive on April 22, 1951. 
These forces comprised 38 Communist 
divisions, of which 24 were destroyed, 
and the Chinese withdrew on April 30. 

But on May 16 the Chinese Commu- 
nists returned to the attack with 175,000 
new troops, principally against the 
United States 2d Infantry Division 
of approximately 20,000 men. This op- 
eration lasted 6 days and nights, during 
which General Almond's X Corps of 7 
divisions suffered 14,000 casualties, and 
was driven back at some points almost 
100 miles. 

Nevertheless, on May 22, Almond 
launched his counterattack, slashing 
through the enemy at every point of con- 
tact, “and in the next 2 or 3 days this 
complete enemy force reversed itself and 
started hiking for the rear,” General 
Almond continued. 

They lost every piece of transportation 
that they had in this area. * * With 
the result, by the Ist of June we had re- 
gained much of this territory that we had 
lost in December-January 1950-51, and some 
more besides. 

About this time—I will say, between the 
Ist of June and the ist of July, when we 
were adjusting this new line—a thing hap- 
pened to me that I have never experienced 
before. By private conversation with my 
commander, the Eighth Army Commander, 
General Van Fleet, I was told to halt my 
troops on that line and advance no fur- 
ther. * In other words, it was de- 
cided somewhere above General Van Fleet's 
head—and where, I do not know—I com- 
plied with the orders—that when we had 
defeated this huge force * * * the cream 
of their army * * * I think we were en- 
titled to capitalize on it * * * the mission 
of any battlefield commander is to win in 
the field, and not be denied a victory for 
his forces—hearings, page 2074. 


Dean Acheson testified before the 
MacArthur hearings, in early June 1951 
that the 38th parallel limited the official 
area of United States operations in 
Korea. 

General Almond was asked: 

When were you informed that the 38th 
parallel would constitute victory? 


He replied: 

I was never informed of that fact or de- 
cision. I was only informed that my troops, 
which I considered victorious, and which 
were prepared to destroy the enemy—that 
could have been easily done; the only knowl- 
edge I had of that statement by Mr. Ache- 
son is the fact that we were ordered not to 
advance further, 


This, then, was the second specific oc- 
casion on which the State Department 
ordered the American Forces in Korea 
not to win the war. 

And, of course, they never did. 

Acheson’s policy—never to crush the 
Communist forces—prevailed to the very 
opening of the cease-fire talks. 

When the Chinese Communist forces 
first were spotted in massive formations 
in Manchuria, in November 1950, Presi- 
dent Truman met in emergency session 
with the National Security Council, in 
Washington. After the session he issued 
a public statement, November 16, declar- 
ing in part “that we have never at any 
time entertained any intention of carry- 
ing hostilities into China.” 
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That was all the Communists needed. 
Seven days later, on November 24, the 
first Chinese units appeared in North Ko- 
rea in organized massive offensive opera- 
tions. And when these new forces finally 
were destroyed the following June, 
Washington summarily ordered the 
American counterattack halted in its 
tracks. 

Mr. Acheson’s war was America’s first 
military defeat—not because our forces 
were wanting in valor, courage, or sacri- 
fice—but only because it was a war rigged 
against victory from the very outset. 

As soon as MacArthur’s forces got close 
to winning it—“in spite of the restric- 
tions and limitations imposed by our own 
Government”—MacArthur was summar- 
ily sacked. 

And when MacArthur finally was 
busted, the New York Daily Worker her- 
alded the news in screaming headlines of 
Communist triumph. 

“Good riddance” roared the Daily 
Worker headline, in 72-point blackface. 

The Owen Lattimore plan of 1947, to 
deliver China to communism, was now a 
fait accompli. 


Hello Uncle Sucker: American Shipyards 
Close and Lose $1.8 Billion—Foreign 
Shipyards Boom and Take in $1.2 Bil- 


lion From Uncle Sam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, of the 
1,347 merchant vessels under construc- 
tion today in the world’s shipyards, being 
paid for by Uncle Sucker, only 14 of these 
vessels are being built in the United 
States of America. In 1954, United 
States ships carried only 29 percent of 
our own Nation’s foreign trade. 

Vessels aggregating 3,884,749 gross and 
6,054,831 deadweight tons have been or- 
dered in foreign yards by American in- 
terests during the postwar period. If 
placed in American yards these vessels 
would have cost $1.8 billion. Their cost 
abroad is approximately $1.2 billion. 
Here then is the wholesale flight of 
American capital—which has made the 
difference between a sound shipbuilding 
establishment in the United States and 
one that has been reduced to a state of 
emergency. The answer—lower ship- 
building costs. 

However, there is no reason to blame 
the shipowner. Sound business practice 
dictates his orders. He needed ships. He 
could get them built in foreign yards for 
33 to 45 percent less than it would cost 
in this country. Some had funds tied up 
in foreign currency which were not con- 
vertible to dollars. It was the only way 
to get their money out. 

The high cost of American-built ton- 
nage is keyed to higher wages enjoyed by 
this country’s labor force. Certainly the 
solution to making our shipyards more 
competitive is not to lower our standard 
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of living. The only alternatives are 
greater efficiency and Government aid. 

Our shipyards have been operating on 
an austerity basis for some time, and a 
minimum of man-hours and a maximum 
of efficiency go into each ship. There- 
fore, Government help is ne¢essary to 
keep some of this work in our own ship- 
yards, 

It would have cost the Government ap- 
proximately $67 million a year to have 
held this business for United States ship- 
yards. However, the Government would 
have received back in taxes at least $50 
million each year. 

The cost to the American economy is 
greater. The shipyards alone would 
have had to employ 17,000 more workers. 
An equal number would have been em- 
ployed in supporting industries through- 
out the country. What it will cost in an 
emergency cannot be calculated. 

At last report with the small backlog 
of orders on hand, our yards had dropped 
to 12th place in world shipbuilding. 

An exclusive survey just concluded by 
Marine Engineering shows that ship- 
building contracts placed abroad by 
United States and affiliated interests in 
the postwar years now total 302 vessels 
of 3,884,749 gross tons, 6,054,831 dead- 
weight tons, equipped with propulsion 
machinery aggregating 2,691,165 horse- 
power. 

The contract value of this work if it 
had been placed with United States ship- 
yards is estimated at $1.8 billion. It is 
estimated that the cost of these 302 ves- 
sels built by shipyards in Europe and 
Japan will total about $1.2 billion. 

This great volume of new shipbuilding 
business placed abroad by American and 
affiliated interests had its beginnings in 
1949. It far exceeds the total business 
contracted for with United States ship- 
yards in the postwar years. During the 
past 8 years, beginning January 1947 and 
running through 1954, American ship- 
yards completed 247 major-sized vessels 
of 4,642,000 deadweight tons for Govern- 
ment and private shipping interests. 
This is one-third less than the total ton- 
nage ordered abroad in the past 6 years 
by these same private shipping interests. 

This very definite and disturbing trend 
toward buying abroad, with its attend- 
ant neglect of the United States ship- 
building industry, is entirely a postwar 
development. In the 20 years between 
the two great wars very few vessels had 
been ordered from foreign shipyards by 
American interests. These were princi- 
pally a few fruit carriers constructed for 
subsidiaries of the United Fruit Co. 
However, this trend has been developing 
very rapidly in recent years as will be 
noted from the following tabulation 
which shows the accumulated total of 
orders placed with foreign shipyards at 
various dates of exclusive surveys con- 


ducted by Marine Engineering. 
Dead- 
Number 
Date of survey Sa weight 
of vessels tons 
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It will be noted that the rate of in- 
crease in the total of these orders has 
slowed somewhat in the past 18 months 
as compared with the period represented 
by the other surveys. Part of this is due 
to the cancellation of some few orders 
during the past 2 years, and to the con- 
siderable contraction in ocean commerce 
and activity experienced since the end of 
the Korean war. During the past 6 
months, however, there has been a very 
definite revival in the ordering of new 
ships in the principal maritime nations 
of the world. American interests have 
participated in this and ordered some es- 
pecially large vessels from Japanese and 
European shipyards. 

If only one-half of these 302 orders had 
been placed in the United States, the 
shipbuilding industry would be in a flour- 
ishing condition. Instead it has reached 
a point where shipyard employment is 
now at a postwar low. However, due to 
remedial measures passed by the last 
Congress the prospects ahead for the 
United States shipbuilding industry have 
brightened considerably. This has been 
brought about by cooperative efforts on 
the part of the Maritime Administration, 
the Shipbuilders Council of America, and 
the trade associations of the American 
shipowners. 

This loss of business by American ship- 
building establishments to foreign com- 
petitors has meant not only a reduction 
in employment at the yards, but con- 
traction for the very many affiliated in- 
dustries in the 48 States which supply 
materials and parts for the building of 
ships. The United States Government 
and State governments also have been 
big losers through reduced income taxes 
from individuals and smaller corpora- 
tion taxes. 

The shipyards of the world now have 
orders on hand for the construction of 
1,300 seagoing vessels of about 16,500,000 
deadweight tons. A large percentage of 
this huge deadweight tonnage is for 
American interests as, of the over 6 mil- 
lion tons ordered from foreign shipyards, 
well over 50 percent remains to be con- 
structed. Many of these vessels ordered 
abroad by American interests will not 
be completed until the end of 1956, and 
some few in 1957. 

During the postwar years the ship- 
building industry of most maritime na- 
tions has experienced an almost con- 
stantly expanding volume of business, 
except for the last 2 years. The Ameri- 
can orders placed abroad have been a 
major contribution to this condition and 
in effect has been a major source of ex- 
port business for these nations. While 
the vessels cannot be classed as imports 
into the United States, the business does 
represent tremendous purchases from 
foreign interests, and in many cases is 
paid for in American dollars. To import 
these vessels into the United States and 
register them here would hardly be prac- 
tical in view of the high duty that would 
have to be paid, 

WHY ORDERS ARE PLACED ABROAD 


All of these vessels ordered abroad will 
fiy foreign flags upon completion. Most 
will be registered in Liberia and Panama. 
A liberal number, however, will be docu- 
mented in Honduras, Great Britain, Hol- 
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land, France, Norway, Italy, and Ger- 
many. This will enable the owners to 
employ foreign crews at greatly reduced 
rates over those paid to American sea- 
men. A number of these vessels will 
never come to the United States as they 
will be utilized by foreign subsidiaries of 
American interests trading to the coun- 
tries in which they are registered. How- 
ever, many will be employed in the for- 
eign trade of the United States and will 
fiy the flags of Panama and Liberia. 
These vessels, of course, cannot be used 
in the coastwise and intercoastal trade 
of the United States as these routes are 
restricted by law to American built and 
registered ships. 

This postwar trend of ordering new 
ships from foreign shipyards will con- 
tinue and additional contracts will be 
placed this year and for the next few 
years if world conditions warrant. The 
principal reason for this is, of course, 
the cost factor. The higher cost of labor 
and materials in the United States makes 
it practically impossible for American 
shipbuilders to compete in the world 
shipbuilding market. 

Another major reason for ordering 
tonnage abroad is blocked currency 
owned by American oil companies in 
foreign countries. This has been prin- 
cipally in the sterling areas. In return 
for the privilege of marketing their prod- 
ucts in these sterling and other areas, 
American oil companies have been forced 
into agreements to accept payment in 
sterling, and so forth, without conversion 
privileges. As a result, considerable bal- 
ances, through profits, have been built up 
abroad. The most practical method to 
retrieve these profits is to invest in goods 
produced in the foreign areas involved, 
and take them out upon completion. 
Therefore, American oil companies with 
profits on hand in foreign countries have 
ordered a large number of oil tankers, 
oilfield equipment and other materials 
required in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. Under these conditions United 
States shipyards are practically elimin- 
ated from bidding on the construction of 
any of these new tankers. 

Among the American oil companies 
affected by the blocked currency condi- 
tion are the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Stand- 
ard-Vacuum Oil Co., Gulf Oil Corp., Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co., The Texas Co., 
and the Caltex group. The latter is a 
combination composed of the Standard 
Oil Co. of California and the Texas Co. 

While a considerable number of tank- 
ers have been ordered abroad by this 
American oil company group because of 
blocked currency, the total represents 
only a small percentage of the grand 
total of tankers and other types of ves- 
sels contracted for with foreign ship- 
builders by American interests, mainly 
because of the cost factor. Some of the 
tanker orders placed abroad, however, 
have been contracted for by subsidiaries 
of American oil companies established 
principally in Great Britain, Italy, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, France, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, and will be used by 
these subsidiaries to import oil into these 
particular countries where their prod- 
ucts are marketed. A brief study of the 
companies listed in table 1 will reveal, 
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through similarity of names, the for- 
eign affiliates of American companies 
established for marketing or tanker 
operating. A number of oil refineries 
have been built in many of these coun- 
tries since the end of the war by Amer- 
ican oil companies. 

Many of the 217 tankers listed in table 
1 have been ordered abroad, chiefly be- 
cause of the cost factor, by other than 
oil companies. Included in this grouping 
are the National Bulk Carriers, Tide- 
water Commercial Co. of Baltimore, Hill- 
cone Steamship Co. of San Francisco, 
Naess Shipping Co. of New York. Also, 
large investment groups composed in 
many cases of Greek-American backed 
by American bankers and insurance 
companies. Several of the largest bank- 
ing institutions in the United States, 
among them the National City Bank and 
the Chase National Bank, have loaned 
money for the building of tankers, as 
haye, also, insurance companies like the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. These 
vessels when completed are long-term 
chartered to oil companies for periods 
ranging up to 15 years. Among the 
Greek-American groups ordering tank- 
ers abroad are the Orion Shipping & 
Trading Co., J. M. Carras, Inc., Olympic 
Oil Lines, Onassis, North American Ship- 
ping & Trading Co., Niarchos, Atlantic 
Oil Lines, Livanos, and many smaller 
organizations, 

The oil companies, both here and 
abroad, have for a long period encour- 
aged the construction of tankers by in- 
dependent investment groups, as by so 
doing the oil people are able to retain 
their capital for the development of oil 
properties and the marketing of oil. In 
many cases the investment group orders 
the size and type of vessel needed by the 
interested oil company, complying with 
their established construction practices 
and specifications. 

A principal factor contributing to this 
postwar development of ordering new 
vessels built abroad is the vast increase 
in the amount of imports required by the 
United States since the end of the war. 
While the importation of all types of 
basic materials has experienced great in- 
creases compared with pre-war figures, 
the big volume has been in iron ore, 
bauxite ore, gypsum, and oil, and this 
movement will continue. 

For the transportation of this type of 
bulk cargo there is no necessity to oper- 
ate ships under the American flag 
with attendant higher operating costs. 
Therefore, lacking the proper ships to 
move these bulk cargoes, American in- 
terests have gone abroad to secure most 
of the tonnage needed, mainly because 
of the difference in production cost be- 
tween United States and foreign ship- 
yards. 

The types of cargoes moved has led 
to an ever-increasing size of vessel, and 
this has proven economically feasible 
because of the long hauls involved and 
the constantly spiraling cost of ship- 
board labor, upkeep, and maintenance. 
Along with this has come in the post- 
war years a new trend toward increased 
speed of ships. Accordingly, where one 
new 30,000- to 45,000-ton tanker now is 
displacing 2 and 3 smaller ones this 
same vessel with the sea speeds now be- 
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ing adopted is making almost twice the 
number of yearly voyages her counter- 
part of prewar days accomplished. 

Before the war the number of large 
bulk iron-ore carriers in existence for 
ocean transportation was negligible. 
This situation is fast changing in the 
postwar years due to the development of 
new ore fields and the approaching ex- 
haustion of American mines. This has 
necessitated the construction of big bulk 
carriers especially designed for long- 
haul runs. 

The major steel producers, such as 
United States Steel Corp., Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Republic Steel Co., and the 
Inland Steel Co., have developed these 
new foreign iron-ore sources to serve 
the new and expanded steelmaking 
capacity created in recent years. None 
of these companies desire to engage in 
the transportation business, preferring 
to retain their capital for the develop- 
ment of steel mills and ore mines, 
Therefore, contracts have been made 
with shipping companies to move the 
ore into the United States. 

Ships had to be built for this service 
and, based on costs, the business went to 
foreign shipbuilders. A number of iron- 
ore carriers already have been completed 
in foreign shipyards for American inter- 
ests, ranging in size from 24,000 to 62,000 
deadweight tons each. Bids currently 
are being solicited in Europe and Japan 
for the construction of additional ore 
carriers. Combination vessels also are 
being built which alternately can carry 
oil or iron ore and thus be in a position 
to participate in whichever trade offers 
the best freight rates. 

Ore is being moved in new bulk-ore 
carriers by the States Marine Corp. from 
Liberian ore fields to Baltimore, where 
it is transshipped to railroad cars travel- 
ing inland to Republic Steel Co. mills. 
Considerable ore now is being taken 
from the Venezuelan mines of the United 
States Steel Corp. and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. The National Bulk Carriers 
and the Joshua Hendy Corp., with new 
ships, are bringing the United States 
Steel ore into Mobile and the new Fair- 
less Works at Philadelphia. The Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. is moving its Venezuelan 
ore into Baltimore with its existing 
vessels. 

The new Labrador ore fields being 
developed by a United States-Canadian 
combination headed by the M. A. Hanna 
Co., of Cleveland, now is beginning to 
produce. Ore has been moved down the 
St. Lawrence River from the Labrador 
fields by the American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co. with new vessels. Also, the 
M. A. Hanna Co. has ordered two 30,000- 
ton bulk-ore carriers from British ship- 
yards to participate in this ore move- 
ment. Ore soon will be mined in new 
fields in Peru by the Utah Construction 
Co. and moved to the United States in 
big bulk carriers being built in Japan for 
an affiliate, Associated Ocean Freight 
Services of San Francisco. 

TYPES OF VESSELS ORDERED ABROAD 

The increase in the total of orders 
placed abroad since our last report has 
been mainly in the tanker and bulk- 
carrier categories. It will be noted from 
table 2 that five-sixths of the total dead- 
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weight tonnage ordered is of the oil- 
tanker type, these accounting for 217 
vessels of 5,100,828 tons. Large bulk-ore 
and bauxite carriers total 27 of 615,450 
tons, while dry cargo and refrigerated 
cargo ships add up to 43 of 321,673 tons. 
The very large majority of these 302 ves- 
sels ordered from shipyards in foreign 
countries are of the large transoceanic 
type. 

From table 3 it will be observed that 
almost 30 percent of the total dead- 
weight tonnage has been ordered from 
shipyards in Scotland and England, 
totaling 102 vessels of 1,698,152 tons. 
Japanese shipbuilding establishments 
secured the second largest percentage of 
the deadweight tonnage ordered, this 
representing 47 vessels of 1,331,249 tons. 
German plants are running a close third 
with 64 vessels of 1,238,368 tons, 

While these three nations secured be- 
tween them more than two-thirds of 
these particular vessel orders and almost 
70 percent of the tonnage, totaling 213 
vessels of 4,267,769 tons, the balance 
spread around among shipyards in other 
nations amounted to 89 vessels of 1,787,- 
062 tons. This went to yards in France, 
Holland, Belgium, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Italy, and Canada. 

Low building costs has been the prin- 
cipal reason for attracting so much of 
this new construction to shipyards in 
Germany and Japan. In 1954 contracts 
were reported placed in Japan for the 
building of some of the tankers included 
in table 1 at costs ranging between $105 
and $130 a deadweight ton. Japanese 
yards were aided to some extent by 
indirect Government subsidies and by 
building contracts directly linked to the 
importation of sugar. Dutch and Ger- 
man yards currently are reputed to have 
the lowest building costs in Europe, and 
this has attracted much of the building 
for American interests. Italian yards, 
although aided by direct Government 
subsidies, have not been successful in 
securing the orders. 

Largest of the vessels ordered abroad 
by American interests are the three bulk- 
ore carriers built at the Kure Shipyard, 
Japan, for the National Bulk Carriers. 
Two of these were finished in 1954 and 
the third in January 1955. These vessels 
have been registered in Liberia under the 
ownership of a National Bulk subsidiary, 
the Universe Tankships, Inc. Each is 
794 feet long overall, 116-foot beam, 56- 
foot depth, twin screws, propelled by 
geared turbines of 16,500 shaft horse- 
power. These are the largest cargo ves- 
sels in the world. 

Also completed at the Kure Shipyard 
for the National Bulk Carriers last year 
was the 47,000-deadweight-ton tankship 
Phoeniz. 

The largest oil tankers owned by any 
oil company in the world were ordered 
in January of this year by the Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co., western divi- 
sion, from two French shipyards. These 
vessels will be of 48,000 deadweight tons, 
and two each will be constructed by 
Chantiers de Penhoet, and Ateliers and 
Chantiers de France. 

Four 39,000-ton tankships have been 
ordered in Japan by Orion Shipping & 
Trading Co. Two will be constructed 
by Harima Shipbuilding & Engineer- 
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ing Co., and two by Mitsubishi-Yoko- launching stage at Chantier de Penhoet, completed or are on order in foreign 
hama. France. Two 47,000-ton tankers are shipyards of the world for the account 

Among the many tankers being built underway at Vickers-Armstrongs, Eng- of American or affiliated interests. 
abroad for the Afran Transport Co., land, for the World Tankers Corp., Many slightly smaller vessels of 30,000 
affiliate of the Gulf Oil Corp., are two and one 38,500-ton vessel at Howaldts- to 32,000 tons have been finished or are 
37,000-ton vessels ordered from the werke Hamburg A. G., Germany. now underway together with an even 
Netherlands Dock & Shipbuilding Co., These are but a few of the very many greater number ranging in size between 
and one 36,800-ton ship now nearing the outstanding vessels which have been 20,000 and 30,000 tons. 


TABLE 1.— Vessels ordered or completed in foreign shipyards for United States or affliated interests during postwar years 
BULK ORE 


Name and owner Builder and country 


Car? 5 S. S. Co. (Rey- | Vickers Armstrong England 
no 

Bomi Huli — States Marine Corp —- Fairfield S. B. Co.— England. 

323227 Matas 3 
ne Corp. do. 

Mosie Hay — States Marine Corp ie — 

Not completed (2) States Marine Corp. ee EOS, E? PETE SE NIAE PRN 

Pathfinder—Pan Ore S. S. Co, (Aluminum Hard Leslie— England 


Pranetor—Pan Ore S. 8. Co. (Alummum Jh A S ER 

atcher-—Pan Ore 8. 8, Co. (Aluminum | Burntisland S. B.— England 
Dicer Pan Ore S. 8. Co. (Aluminum | Burntisiand S. 8.—England__........-]..-.- 
Not completed—Pan Ore S. S. Co. (Alumi- | Ommell Laird—England_. eh 


num Co.). 
„Da insine inn 55 — ee Hy 


Wayfarer—Pan Ore 8. S. Co. (Aluminum Ieee . eee eB PS 8,000 | 4,150 
Not completed 8 G 15,000 | 4, 500 
Not completed UI. 10,600 | 3, 000 
Cerro Boi “oat Bd Hendy Corp PEL IAR 19,000 | 7,500 
Sunbrayt 7,850 | 4,000 
Not completed— 31, 400 | 13,000 
Ore Chie National Bulk Carriers 62, 000 | 16, 500 
Ore eee e e aus Carriers. 62,000 | 16, 500 
Ore Titan—National Bulk Carriers do 62,000 | 16, 500 
12,700 | 5,000 
Furness S. B. Co.— England 3 32,000 13, 750 
-| Swan, Hunter & W. Richardson — 32,000 | 13, 750 
England. 
REFRIGERATED 
Almirante—United Fruit Company Bremer Vulkan German Honduras 343 3 3.677] 3,430 15 1954 
Aragon—United Fruit — — do = 343 3 3,677] 3,430 15 1054 
Atenas—United Fruit Company. -__-. 2 = 343 3 3.677 [ 3,430 15 1955 
Not completed (3)—United Pruit Co. ö 426 6,500 | 5, 500 N = 


Leon—United Fruit Co 315 2, 765 2,900 | 2,800 1244} 1952 
Lempa—United Fruit Co do. ~ do. 315 2,765 | 2,900 | 2,800 1952 
Simoa—Global Transport (States Marine | Fairfield 8. B, Co.—England....------ Norway 461 9,516 | 12,500 | 7,000 953 
Sjoa—Global Transport (States Marine Corp.)-|-----do 461 9, 506 | 12,500 | 7,000 
Sira—Golbal Transport (States Marine Corp.) do 461 9, 538 | 12,500 | 7,000 
a A — e Transport do. 461 9, 506 | 12,500 | 7,000 
arine Cor 
El Cafetero—Gulf & Atlantio 0 Shipping . Deutsche Werft German Panama 349 2,743 | 4,320 | 3,500 
Sakura—Nortuns 1 D ee -| Yokohama S. & E.—J jhe Liberia 442 11] 5,976] 8,873 7,000 
Ergenia— Monrovia ores — -| Wm, Gray & Co.— Eng 7, 404 | 10,000 | 3,000 
L Monrovia ipping CO FT detec eau 7, 404 | 10,000 | 3,000 
George—A. G. Pappadakis Wm. Denny & Bros.— England 475 5 7,200 10, 500 7,000 
Not completed 0 8. 8 Marchess eser Germany. 475 7,300 10,600 | 7, 500 
Not completed (2 St. 8 a ; Niarchos, N. Kieler Howaldtswerke— Germany 8, 000 | 12, 500] 5, 400 
Not 9 ye Africa S. S. Co. Bartram & 555 445 6,100 | 10,750 | 5, 500 
Baie bec-Ontario Trans. Atlantic S. B. Co.— England 252 31 2.250 3,000] 1,220 
Not e Trans. Co. 8 TTT di 252 3 2.250 3, 000 1,220 
9 heme anadian Gulf Line pone arvet—Sweden............]-...---.. -| 330 3,800 | 5,400 | 5,600 
ESENE ORN ram & Sons—England... -| 445 6, 100 | 10,800 | 4, 800 
Noe . Ge Gonsoliasted 8. S. Corp. Hitachi 7. . rceine be edo 262 1,500 | 2,000} 2,900 
Not completed—Comp. Nav. Valiente S. . 38 88 -| 475 8 7.000 | 12. 000 6,600 
Not completed (2)—F OOMDUNGT. TT -| 475 7,100 | 12,000 | 6, 250 
Not be Comp. de Vapores, Kide Howaldtswerke Germany 470 6,400 | 11,100 | 6,300 
5 Short Bros.— England 6,129 | 10, 200 5, 550 
Doxſord 6,590 | 11,000 | 5,000 
6,590 | 11,000 | 5,000 
8,000 | 12,500 | 6, 000 
6,000 | 9,000 | 4,000 
6,000 | 9,000] 4,000 
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Taste 1.—Vessels ordered or completed in foreign shipyards for United States or affiliated interests during postwar years—Continued 
TANKERS 


Name and owner Builder and country Flag Length 


Ft. In. 
Maritime Leader—Maritime Transportation | Jn, Cockerill—Belgium 548 6 18, 519 16 1953 
en Trader Maritime Transportation 548 6 16 1953 
0. 
North America—The Texas Co. (Norway) 581 8 14 1952 
Brasit—The Texas Co, (Norway) 513 3 1962 
Not completed—The Texas Co. (Norw ay). 540 16 1955 
Britannia—T he Texas Co. (Norway) -=-= do 540 12, 000 16 1954 
America—The Texas Co. (Norway) -=.> — 540 12,000 | 18, 300 16 1954 
Not completed (2)—The Texas Co do 595 18, 000 „000 17 1955 
Not competed—The Texas Co 520 10, 000 | 15, 750 1956 
Noe 0. riental Trade & Trans, At. & Ch. de la Seine Mar. * Bean 406 7, 300 | 11,000 12 1956 
Vac 
Royal Arrow—Sovosco Transp. Co 630 20, 413 | 31,000 16 1054 
Sylvan Arrow—Sovosco Trans, CO do 630 20, 413 | 31,000 16 1955 
8 Mazout Transports (Socony- 600 18, 200 | 27, 400 17 1953 
acuum), 
Seahawk—Seabird Tankers, Ine. -| Mitsui S. B. & E. Co.—Japan. 539 812. 20019, 000 15 1953 
M: -| Chantier de France—France 600 16, 000 } 27, 000 1624| 1954 
-| Odense Skibs— Denmark. 539 11, 000 | 18,000 15 1954 
Bremer Vulkan—German 500 10,000 | 16, 500 1475 1955 
.| Grangemouth Dock—Eng 245 1,300 | 2,000 1134| 1953. 
sop lp Furness S. B. Co.— England 600 15, 813 | 24, 600 14 1951 
600 15, 813 | 24, 600 14 1952 
630 20, 550 | 32,000 16 1954 
630 20, 550 | 32,000 0 a 
631 20, 390 | 31,461 16 1954 
660 24, 800 | 36, 800 16 1955 
N ciheriands Dock—Holland 660 23,000 | 37,000 T Roe a 
i AR, > S ES ESA rA -| 630 20,000 | 31, 000 TA ea 
Not compisted Gulf ol (Ni TSEN ax * S. B.— Holland. 181 1 220 450 10 1955 
Cabimes—Afran Transport C Deutsche W erft—Germany - -| 630 11 | 22,000 | 32,000 16 1955 
Lagunillas—Afran Transport Co (lec oc as amps she E 630 1122, 000 32,000 16 1955 
x, Compton (2)—Tide Water Associated | Mitsubishi S. B. & E.—Japan. 698 10 | 27,400 | 45, 000 16 1956 
à 0. 
8 eee rye de Penhoet—France_ -f 698 10 | 27,400 | 48,000 16 1956 
3 5 78 t. & 3 de eee — 10 ri = 228 — —.— 10 1956 
l runs por 0. oger Germany. 50 procating. 15 1954 
Andros Venture—Andros Shipping Co. Davie S. B. & R. Co.— Canada 595 17,846 | 28, 070 Turbine. 17 1953 
Andros Fortune—Andros Shipping Co do . r 595 17, 845 | 28,070 | 13,750 }-.--. Poe eax, 17 1954 
E330 ee RF S E de Petroleo Depam “Rotterdam D. B. Co.—Holland 406 7,434 | 10, 905 Reciprocating. 14 1954 
Esso France—Esso caise At. & Ch. de ia Loire France. 666 25, 000 | 37,350 Turbine. 17 1955 
Not completed—Panama ‘Transport . o 660 25,000 | 35, 550 
TO ae Leon neee oo. 660 25, 000 | 35, 550 
Cockerill Lard—Belglum ~. 601 2 | 17,000 | 26,650 
Giessen & Zonen— 406 7, 434 | 10,905 
Hol 280 1,800 | 2,730 
601 17,000 | 26, 650 
406 6, 836 | 10, 248 
558 1 14,700 } 21, 500 
601 2 | 17,000 | 26, 650 
601 217,000 26, 650 
601 2 „000 26, 650 
GOL 217,515 20, 650 
601 2| 17,515 26, 650 
Pe 601 2 „600 | 26, 650 
Esso Exeter—Esso Petroleum Co.. 601 2 17,600 | 26, 650 
Esso Oxford—Esso Petroleum Co.. 601 2 17,600 | 26,650 
Esso Cambridge—Esso Petroleum Co 601 2 17, 600 | 26, 650 
Paris—Esso Std. Francaise -sene z 601 2| 17,600 | 26, 650 
Not completed dard-Vacuum Transp, Co- Jn. Brown & Co.— England 601 2 17,600 } 26, 650 
River Boat—Esso Transportation CO e Thorne, Hessle— QW s— —— 600 | 1,000 
10 + ar ee Pg song a ! CRBS CSR Manet Si a 22 350 500 
Esso Odin—Dansk Esso A/S . Kremer Sohn—Germany-.............| Denmark. onean 400 600 
Not completed—Dansk Esso A/8.. 17, 600 | 26, 400 
Not completed—Esso Petroleum C: 700 | 1,070 
Sch > 500 750 
Hull, Russell & Co.—Scotland. 1,500 | 2,300 
Scheel & Johnk—Germany.... 200 300 
OCockerill-Belgtum 600 900 
a T 200 300 
“Gammell Laing & Co.— England 2 | 17,350 | 26,700 
Stancac Japa $ Oil Co Mitsubishi S. B. & E.—Japan._. 2 | 17, 379 | 26, 700 
Stanvac South pis na Vacuum Oil CO E ER. re sor 2 | 17, 379 | 26,700 
Imperial 6 Suna 12, 639 | 18, 000 
Imperial Woodbend—Imperial Oil Ltd. „„ TTT 12, 639 | 18. 000 
Imperial e, ee Oil Lid 2 Tr... ͤ ie 64, 580 6,800 
non ky Redwater—Imperial Oil Ltd.. Port Arthur S. B. 12, 582 | 18, 000 
Pakanbaru—Caltex Oceanie Jn. 5 2,000 | 3, 200 
Caltex Bangkalis—Caltex Oceanic Ltd 5 1, 984 3,220 
Rupat—Caltex Oceanic 1,984 | 3,220 
oe ntwerp—Overseas 7 | 11, 863 } 17, 000 
alter Brussels—Overseas Tankship Corp 7 | 1,863 | 17, 000 
qe . Tankship Co: 3 . 7 | 11, 863 | 17, 000 
Overseas Tankship U. A 6| 8,527 | 12, 500 
—.— Kenya — Overseas Tankship U. K. Ltd. FRE eM aS aCe, A do... 6 | 8,527 | 12, 500 
oa, Tanganyika—Overseas Tankship U. K. SS E WE TG Ar TOE 6| 8,527 | 12,500 | 5,150 
Calter Caleutta—Overseas Tankship U. K. 40 F T do. 470 6] 8 12,500 | 5,150 f... C AEM. 14 1952 
Caltex Liverpool—Overseas Tankship U. K. Haon Leslie & Co.— England do.......--| 524 3 11,814 17,000 Turbine 15 1952 
Calter Bahrain—Overseas Tankship V. 7 * r RET TAAN CEE, | Canam iy > SBE | SNE | irene! 15 1953 
Cale Manchester—Overseas Tankship Demo SURE RE ne SIT -|----.do.....----] 524 3] 11,814 | 17,000 | 7, 300 (eas a, 15 1953 
ered Canberra—Overseas Tankship U. K. | Furness S. B. Co.—England_. 524 3 3 15 1953 
Caltex Perth—Overseas Tankship U. K. Ltd. 2 — 524 3 11,860 | 17,000} 7,300 }----- d 15 | 1953 
Cutter Padang—Caltex Oceanic, Ltd . . Smit & Zeon’s—Holland_. 2⁵⁰ Diesel 11 1954 
Not completed—Caltex Oceanic, Ltd... van P, Smit.— Holland 540 11, 000 | 18,000 | 9,200 |_____ do... 16 1955 
Not completed—Caltex Oceanic, Ltd. Rotterdam D. D.—Holland__. 530 Turbine.. 16 1956 
Notcompleted—Caltex Oceanie, Ltd Wuton-Fijenoord— Holland 630 20,000 32,000 } 13, 70 d0— 16. 
Not completed—Nederland Pacifie Tankvaart_! Hitachi S. B. & E. Co.—Japan_ 270 2, 3,400 l 1. 600 | Diesel. 14 | 1955 
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TANKERS—Continued 
Name and owner Builder and country Flag os A Groa 
Ft. In. 
Not completed Overseas Tankship UK. Hawthorn Leslie & Co.— England 524 311,814 
Not completed—Overseas Tankship UK. Scott's 8, B. & E. Co.— England d 524 311, 800 
Not completed Alvion S. S. Corp Vickers-Armstrong— England. 640 21, 000 
Not completed—Alvion S. S. Corp. In. Brown & Co.— Scotland x 640 21, 000 
Not completed—Alvion 8. S. Co 3 8. B. Co.— Scotland 5⁴⁰ 11, 000 
Cygnus—Rethymnis & Kulukun is. Furness S. B. 2 England. =! ARR 600 10, 800 
Arcurus—Rethymnis & Kulukun Howaldtswerke— German 595 18, 288 
Proteus—Rethymnis & Kulukundis Netherlands Dok, Co.— 600 15, 800 
Not completed (3) —Atlantie Re 00 Cockerill d. — Holland 2--|----- -mMM 530 12, 500 
Not completed—Marine Enterprises, Ltd B 525 10, 000 
Not Sonpleted (2)—Western Shipping Corp... 630 21, 000 
Not completed—Comp. Maritime La Empresa. 630 21,000 
Not completed (2)—Orion Ship. & T. CO do. 656 224, 200 
2 — 4 1 
Mitsabishileebe Ja E d... 629 11 | 21,000 
Oresundsvaret—Sw: 535 13, 000 
Nippon Steel Tube Co.: 551 4 13, 400 
. 551 4 13, 490 
585 2 15,826 
9 541 4 12, 556 
Au DEE D S E po—se 541 4 12,556 
. 541 4/12, 556 
istina—United Cross Nav. Co. Gohn . 0ͤ Te La, PR ee 541 4 12, 556 
arras). 
Leonidas—Miramonte Cia aed ae Seen Nippon Steel Tube Japan 5⁵⁰ 13, 000 
Andrew Dillon—Tanker Transports Co Uraga Dock Co.—Japan.__.. 556 8 13, 500 
bi eal Islands—Caribbean Lead. 4 Shipping Deutsche Werlt—Germany. 517 5 | 11,362 
Windwar — Jelande— Caribbean Land & Ship- | Bremer Vulkan Germany 6 | 11,197 
ping Corp. 
Tes Can Nav. ee (Caribbean | Kawasaki Dockyd Co.—Japan 1 | 18,000 
Mosc Nop Na Shi 5 | 11,349 
Mostank— 8 Ships Peet ee 8 5 | 11,349 
Almak—Alvio 12, 618 
Algol—Alvion 8. eS 5, Corp- BA FRN 13, 618 
Alkaid—Alvion 8. 8. Oor 16, 000 
Alkor—Alvion S. S. Corp 4 do 6, 000 
Karen Naess—Norness Shipping Co. (Naess 11 | 11, 157 
Mellander & Co.). 
Bist — hr Petrolera Armadora, S. A.] Biythswood S. B. Co.—England.....-|..... 536 7 12, 101 
DI 5 
Nem Prince—Oomp. Petrolera Armadora, | Howaldtswerke—Germany.......-..--|---.. 540 12, 029 
Nicolas—Parana Oia de 8 Senate Blythswood 8. B. Co.—England 530 12, 350 
Chloe—Cia Armadora Transoceani Furness 8. B. Co.—England_... 560 15, 800 
8 ee g Co... Kawasaki Dockyard Co.—Japan. 554 3 13, 000 
cleia—Soc. Maritime San N East Japan Heavy Ind.—Japan_ 584 5, 869 
47 Nippon Steel Tube Co.—Japa: 551 4 13,752 
1 nitas, Inc. (Maritime Trading Co. 5. Jn. Brown & Co. England 535 |, 099 
Ottawa— Unitas Ine. (Maritime Trading Go.) 00 nnn nnannnannnnnnnn manna d 535 000 
Clydewater—Tidewater Commercial Co. S TT d 535 6f 12,774 
3 Bulk Carriers. 645 21, 262 
Petroking—National Bulk Carriers . do. 4æ nee 645 21, 262 
rogueen— National Bulk Carriers ms . NOOA S o VSN 645 21, 262 
Petroemperor—National Bulk 5 ET ERR T NE ie SES RS RDU MISE SSSR 645 21, 240 
Phoeniz—National Bulk Carriers 4 . st on and T E a R 693 9 | 25, 733 
Not completed—National Bulk e PA PRES FT 645 21, 300 
Atlantic ess—Atlantic Oil Carriers. Wm. Gray & Co.—Englan 470 8, 631 
Atlantic Duke—Atiantie Oil Carriers. Smith’s Dock Co. needs: 508 5 | 10,930 
Atlantic Baron—Atlantic Oil Carriers. Fairfield S. B. & E. Co.—Englan 545 12, 700 
Atlantic Raroness—Atiantie Oil Carriers di 545 12, 700 
Atlantic Lord—Atlantic Oil Carriers. 525 12, 000 
. Viscount —Atlantie Petroleum O 534 0 300 
rs. 
Atlantic Viscountess— Atlantic Petroleum Car- do ———— 534 9 11,300 
lers. 
3 Marques—Atilantic Petroleum Car- — in day do 9} 11,300 
riers. 
5 March ioness—Atlantio Petroleum o/ ß 9 11,300 
urrierg. 
Atlantic Lady Atlantic Oil Carriers de la Seine rl er EE LER at SEN 12, 000 
Atlantic Earl—Atlantic Tankers, Ltd.. Kockums— Sweden 4 11,000 
Not completed —Naess Shipping ing Co_.... Netherlands Bock -Hollähd-. , 000 
Not completed (2 ee ipping Co —: naeian os 15, 500 
Milton 2 1 oat ipping Co... Knockums—Sweden_. 15, 800 
Olympic 2 10 0 ties. Kieler Howaldtswerk 13, 923 
pac ‘ountain—Olympie Oil Lines do. 13, 923 
ic pet bork il Lines. do. 13, 652 
OLmpic Hi?’—Olympic oo do. 13, 580 
Olympic Snow—Olympic Oil Lines. do. 13, 665 
ympic Iympie eS... A „ 665 
Olympic Ice—Olympic Oil Lines J ͤ——. E 13, 665 
Olympic Brook—Olympic Oil Lines S AAA 13, 678 
Olympic Lake—Olympic Oil Lines L ESE E e entities ets anette ame AN 13, 678 
mpic Dale—O} il Lines... Kieler Howaldtswerke—Germany...-.|-. 13, 678 
Olympic,Cloud—Olympic Oi) Lines. A. G. Weser Germany 9 | 14,047 
ym: ind—Olympie Oil Lines. ASK, eae A 9 | 14,047 
Olympic ee Oil Lines do.. 9 | 14,047 
Olympic Breeze—Olympic Oil Lines — do 9 $ 13, 934 
Olympic Rainbow—Olymple Ou Lines. 0. 9 13, 934 
Not completed—Olympic Oil Lines 3 9 | 13, 934 
Olympic Valour—Palmas 8 Co.. Penhoet—-Fran: 20, 453 
Olympic eee ee eee, t. & Oh. de Fran 20, 611 
Le ord Pt Oil Lin de la Oiotat— France 3 į 20, 595 
ori 3 * rp. Vickers-Armstrongs— England 20, 536 
World Harmony—W orld Tankers Corp. T 20, 991 
Not completed (2)—W. ld Tankers Corp. Diese 28, 000 
World Unity— Pools. coe oe 20, 131 
orid Concord World Tankers Corp. . do eee eee eee 625 20, 131 
Saxonsea—No, Am. 8. . D $i Bei 525 13, 000 
Sazonsky—No. Am. S. & T, G0. do . d. 1 525 13, 000 
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Taste 1.—Vessels ordered or completed in foreign shipyards for United States or affiliated interests during postwar years—Continued 


TANKERS—Continued 


Name and owner Builder and country th Gross weight | Horse- Drive Knots | of de- 
tons | “tons | Power Nye; 
Ft, 
Saronheath—Oriental Tanker Corp Nederland Dok — Holland 538 12,705 | 18,500 | 9, 1952 
Saronhill— Oriental Tanker Corp dot 538 12,705 | 18,500} 9, 1953 
Saronglade — No. Amer, S. & T. C 528 13, 321 | 20, 450 8,4 1952 
re KEP SOES SE N 528 13,321 | 20, 450 8,4 1952 
Saxronglen—No. Amer. S. & T. Co.. 528 13,321 | 20,450 } 8, 1953 
Saronmead—No. Amer, S. & T. Co P — S Se a 528 13, 321 | 20,450 | 8, 1953 
Tina Onassis—A. S. Onassis E E G.—Germany 723 25,010 | 46,000 } 17, 1953 
Al-Malik Saud Al-Awal—A. 8. Onassis - 0... — t 723 2 | 28,738 | 46,000 | 17, 1955 
World Gratitude—W orld Tankers Corp 630 20,035 | 32,500 | 17, 1954 
World Grace—World Tankers Cory 630 20, 431 | 32,500 | 17, 1954 
World Guardien—W orld Tankers Cor, 630. 20,431 | 32,500 | 17, 1955 
Not completed—World Tankers Corp 630. 20, 431 | 32, 500 17, 1955 
World Justice—Intermarine Nav. Corp. 630 20, 500 | 32,000 15,000 1954 
World Jury—Intermarine Nav. Corp do 630 20, 500 | 32,000 15, 000 1954 
Not completed—Stavros 8. N 8. Kockums— Sweden 640 22, 000 | 32,500 | 16, 500 1955 
Not completed—Stavros S. Niarchos — Howaldtswerke— Germany — 663 24, 000 | 38, 500 | 16,000 1955 
Fast River—Tidewater Commercial Co.. Jn. Brown & Co.— England. Liberia 535 @ | 12,775 | 19,000} 7, 000 1954 
Not completed—Tidewater Commercial Co- E do. RS SSS 1 Vo 631 20,400 | 32,000 | 14, 000 1955 
Not completed—Stavros 8. Nlarehos Koekums—Sweden_--..--------.----- 663 24, 000 38, 500 | 16, 500 1957 
CAR FERRY 
Ne Grand Haven—West India Fruit & S. S. | Canadian Vickers Canada Honduras | 436 5,074 | 4, 280 | 8, 560 1951 
0. 
DREDGE 

Sund pi per Oreole Petroleum 6 Canadian Vickers — Canada 237 1950 
8 B. Randall Construction Aggregates.| Port Arthur Sy.— Canada 174 1055 
Joseph L. Block—Construction Aggregates... SEEPS . DS NYE 174 1955 


‘Totals—302 vessels; 3,884,749 gross tons; 6,054,841 dead weight tons; 2,691,165 horsepower. 


Taste 2.—Types of vessels ordered from Tanz 3.—Countries building vessels for 
foreign shipyards by United States and American and affiliated interests during 
affiliated interests during the postwar the postwar years—Continued 

years 


800 
9| 138,271} 212.180 8.750 


Tarte 3. Countries building vessels for 
American and affiliated interests during 
the postwar years 


33/360, 870 880 990 255, 150 


3023, 884,749 6, 054, 831/2, 601, 165 


TABLE 4.—Number of vessels ordered abroad 
by major * organizations in post- 


war 

Number 
United: Fruit Co. secwecccnncccwsccsaw 9 
States Marine Corp— --2-2220m nnan 10 
Aluminum Company of America 10 
Reynolds Metals Co 1 
AF ——T—T—T—T—T—T—T— 


| 8 SERED AR Doe E AE TAS Arig 45 
Standard- Vacuum Oil Co 6 
Socony- Vacuum Oil C — | O 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co- — 6 

13 

8 

21 

3 

9 

North American Shipping & Trading Co. 25 
Atlantic Oil Carriers — F 
Olympic Oil Lines. ͤ4„4ꝗꝙ'ꝛ 1 


TABLE 4.—- Number of vessels ordered abroad 
by major American organizations in post- 


war period—Continued 

Number 
Orion Shipping & Trading Co- 6 
Naess Shipping Co- 1 
J. M. Carras, Inc — — 41 
Hillcone Steamship Co- 2 
United States Gypsum Co- 1 
National Gypsum Co- 2 
Chicago Tribune. 42 


The Founder of Satte ns 
Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on this 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas G. 
Masaryk, first president of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, it is only fitting that we 
should do him honor. As much as 
George Washington was the father of our 
country, Thomas G. Masaryk was the 
father of his. Yet the people of Czecho- 
slovakia are not permitted to celebrate 
his birthday, because those who rule 
Czechoslovakia today represent’ the ne- 
gation of everything Thomas G. Masaryk 
stood for. He stood for truth; they stand 
for falsehood. He stood for liberty; they 
stand for the bitterest kind of oppres- 
sion. He stood for a religious and moral 
basis of life; they stand for atheistic 
materialism. He was the friend of 
America, and they are our sworn ene- 
mies. 


Under the inspiration of Masaryk, 
Czechoslovakia became a model of de- 
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mocracy in the heart of Europe. Her 
fate at Munich left the friends of free- 
dom dismayed. After enduring the 
worst of Nazi tyranny the Czechoslovak 
people looked forward to an era of peace 
and freedom. Those hopes were cruelly 
dashed by Communist conspiracy and 
betrayal. Today the people of Czecho- 
slovakia and the other enslaved peoples 
of the world need our continued support 
and encouragement. We will furnish 
that support and encouragement, for we 
believe that the spirit of the Czech people 
is still the spirit of Thomas G. Masaryk. 


Correct an Injustice of the 
Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I have introduced a bill to amend 
the Social Security Act. This bill pro- 
vides that a widow who loses her widow’s 
benefits by remarriage may again be- 
come entitled to such benefit if her hus- 
band dies within 1 year after such re- 
marriage. 

Recently my attention was called to 
a situation in my home of Everett, Wash., 
which pointed up very sharply the need 
for the legislation I have proposed. A 
widow became entitled to widow’s bene- 
fits under the Social Security Act. 
Shortly thereafter she married a second 
time. Within 9 months her second hus- 
band died. Upon her remarriage the 
widow’s benefits from her first husband 
were, of course, terminated. Under the 
present wording of the Social Security 
Act, the widow received no benefits from 
the second husband following his death 
as the statute stipulates that the parties 
must have been married for a full year. 
So, at the age of 67, this woman finds 
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herself twice widowed and unable to re- 
ceive any widow’s benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that such 
a situation was ever intended and my 
amendment to the Social Security Act 
would correct it. While the requirement 
of 1 full year of marriage is perhaps, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, a justifiable 
standard to prevent fraud, such a stand- 
ard has no application in these special 
conditions. Furthermore, under my bill 
the benefits to which the widow will be 
entitled upon the death of her second 
husband are those of her former hus- 
band. Thus, there is no chance that a 
remarriage would be arranged on the 
chance of receiving higher benefits from 
the death of a second husband of less 
than 1 year. 

The situation which my bill seeks to 
correct is unjust. I believe it is incum- 
bent upon Congress to make sure that 
social security benefits are not kept from 
the deserving by unnecessary technical- 
ities of the law. 


Results of Statewide Poll Among Nevada 
Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently conducted a statewide poll among 
Nevada citizens on seven important is- 
sues facing this Congress. 

The results have been tabulated by In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
and I wish to call them to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

May I also make formal expression of 
my appreciation to the thousands of Ne- 
vadans who took the time to express 
their views and thus render a valuable 
contribution to the shaping of national 
policy. 

The poll follows: 


Unde- 
cided 


Percent | Percent | Percent 


8 Red China should be . Er . oe i 9.8 81.6 8.6 
; The United States ee withdraw from the U. N. if Red China isadmitted?_| 33.9 54. 0 12. 1 
(c) Economic assistance and technical advice to non- Communist countries should 
. is a wf nese eee cn seers —— 69.9 17.5 12.6 
2. Regarding taxation and the Suden (the national debt now totals over $274 billion; — 
interest on this costs Ameri ee n each year; the deficit 
for 8 n Erm ad aby $4 billion as budget do you favor: 
(a) Higher taxes to balance the budget? 15.9 65.7 18.4 
(b) Fo ache the i 8 8 which continue the gradual trend 
ward a balanced budget but still maintain a deficit 75. 3 11.3 13. 4 
(e) a — Agi increasing the individual exemptions from $600 to $700 (will 
r — 22.9 60.0 17.1 
3. With . do you feel: 
(a) ) Administration is paeng sufficient emphasis—over 45 percent of military 
„I <a ERNE Oa 66.5 15,7 17.8 
(6) Universal military training is preferable to extension of selective servicer? 66.2 20.5 13.3 
4, Which of the following statements e Boe hares your views on the Taft-Hartley law? 
8 „Slave labor law which is unfair to unions and the average workingman.“ ....- 7.3 40.1 52.6 
(b) “Not strict enough in prohibiting monopolistic, unjust, and dangerous prac- 
PPPFFFFVPFPPF—F—FP—T—T—T—TF—T—TVTVTVTVTTVTVTTTVTT—TTTT S 31.9 18.6 49.5 
(c) 3 has shown that law is fair and just; may need some amendments 
Fit ger all is'a good la a 8 77.0 4.5 18.5 
5. Do you favor the health reinsurance program 1 the Federal Government 
to encourage ex ol private health insurance by assuming exceptional oa 42 39.4 18.6 
6. R na resources do you favor: 
() More emphasis on State and local participation in reclamation projects? . 69.9 12.4 17. 7 
0 . private enterprise to participate in developing atomic power for 2 14 Jä 
7. Do you ies pon rates Should be increased to assist in down the deficit 
ee win Eker I A ee | ma . 
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The Navy Needs the “Forrestal” Type 
Carrier as Replacement for World 
War II Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 7, 1955, Adm. D. B. Duncan, 
United States Navy, Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations, Navy Department, read the 
following statement of Adm. Robert B. 
Carney, United States Navy, Chief of 
Naval Operations, to the House Armed 
Services Committee, urging support for 
the Navy's fiscal year 1956 shipbuilding 
and conversion program. 

Admiral Carney's statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF ADM. ROBERT B. CARNEY, 
UNITED STATES Navy, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED 
SERVICES, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WITH 
REsPEcT TO H. R. 4393 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I deeply appreciate the opportunity 
to have my personal statement with respect 
to H. R. 4393 presented to you today by the 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations. 

This bill incorporates the Navy's fiscal 
year 1956 shipbuilding and conversion pro- 
gram, approved by the President, and for 
which we are now seeking funds from the 
Congress. Mindful that this committee al- 
ready has an extensive knowledge of the 
Navy's shipbuilding requirements, it is my 
intention to present as concise and meaning- 
ful a picture as possible to this group, deal- 
ing with the program as a whole, and then 
follow by a more detailed discussion of one 
item in the program. I thank the com- 
mittee for giving its time and attention to 
this program, so important to the Navy. 

At the outset I should like to comment on 
the relation of military strategy to national 
policy. The fundamental character of mili- 
tary strategy derives from and must be in 
consonance with national policy. The 
Armed Forces functioning in accordance with 
approved military strategy are thus 
out the mission of support of the national 
policy, from which a large number of func- 
tions and activities extend. Since our Gov- 
ernment, to mention a few examples, is a 
party to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation which ties us to the general area of 
Europe, from the North Cape to north Africa 
and from the Atlantic Ocean to the Middle 
East, and since we have mutual security ar- 
rangements with many of the nations in the 
western and southwestern Pacific, not to 
mention those in our own hemisphere, and 
since national policy involves cooperation 
and collaboration with the free nations of 
the world, it is evident that our grand mili- 
tary strategy must be a forward one. From 
the fact that our grand military strategy is 
a forward one is derived the Navy's overall 
task to control the seas. The proper per- 
formance of this task is essential in order 
to project the power of our Armed Forces 
overseas and to any part of the world where 
it is needed and includes direct and positive 
support of the land battle and the air battle 
in overseas theaters of operation. The Navy 
is a primary and indispensable element in 
the projection of military power to over- 
seas areas and naval airpower is an essential 
element in all phases of naval operations. 
The Navy on the sea, under the sea, and in 
the air, may well be the factor which deter- 
mines whether a war is fought far from our 
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shores or in our own homeland. This is im- 
portant. Ships and aircraft and the means 
of operating them, of the kinds and numbers 
required to fight in the kind of a war which 
we may expect if we are so unfortunate as to 
be plunged into one, are essentials to the 
Navy, and a continuing, progressive and for- 
ward looking shipbuilding program is a good 
part of the lifeblood of the Navy. 

The basic objective of our annual ship- 
building and conversion programs is direct 
and clear-cut. Each is an increment of a 
longer range plan, designed to maintain the 
most modern Navy possible, with the needs 
of the future always in mind. 

The two most important factors affecting 
our programs are, first, the specter of over- 
age and block obsolescence as it affects many 
of our existing ships; and, second, the vital 
necessity of maintaining the lead in today’s 
race in the technological field. There are 
other factors which we must take into con- 
sideration. Our programs must be orderly, 
keeping pace with evolutionary transition, 
for it would neither be practicable nor de- 
sirable to replace the entire fleet at once, 
We will always have some old and some new. 
We must consider the importance of main- 
taining the know-how and mobilization base 
in the shipbuilding industry. 

In preparing our annual shipbuilding and 
conversion program, we are also mindful of 
the naval capabilities of unfriendly powers. 
While such naval capabilities do not directly 
control the level of our forces, they do have 
a most definite impact on the tasks that we 
will have to accomplish. In the case of the 
Soviet Navy the most dangerous element is 
its submarine force. A large part of the 
U. S. S. R. undersea craft, now estimated 
at about 350, are modern and are certain 
to be well- armed and equipped. While we 
have no information that the U. S. S. R. 
has built, or is building, aircraft carriers, 
the number of Soviet naval aircraft is up- 
wards of 3,000. This weakness in the lack 
of aircraft carriers is a weakness which we 
must exploit, and for which, I may add, we 
may take some measure of comfort. Soviet 
naval construction of surface combat ships, 
as well as submarines, is increasing. Both 
cruisers and destroyers in relatively large 
numbers have been built by the Soviets since 
the end of World War II. The U. S. S. R. 
has more ships in active service in commis- 
sion than any other navy except our own. 

Of major importance—our programs must 
place the emphasis on hitting power rather 
than on massive numbers of ships, mindful 
that balance must be retained. 

Most of the ships now in our active and 
reserve fleets are World War II vintage; 
many have already passed the midpoint of 
their useful life expectancy. Unless a con- 
tinuing and orderly shipbuilding and re- 
placement program is provided, large num- 
bers will become obsolete at about the same 
time, and because of the long lead-time for 
building ships, it would be impossibie to re- 
place these ships in a relatively short time, 
even if unlimited authorization and funds 
were available. In the technological weap- 
ons race of our era, yesterday’s or even to- 
day’s weapons in old or new hulls soon be- 
come marginal or obsolescent. We must not 
fail to continue our strenuous drive to de- 
velop new weapons, and when ready, to in- 
corporate them in our ships without delay. 

Our shipbuilding and conversion program 
is designed to achieve a proper balance be- 
tween useful modernizing of the old and 
acquisition of new and advanced types with 
modern characteristics not achievable 
through modernization, and we are mind- 
ful of the need for proper phasing of our 
programs in order that economy and em- 
ciency may both be realized to greater 
measure, 

In every case where it would be economi- 
cal and practicable to modernize an exist- 
ing type, we have taken that course; but 
where an existing hull cannot meet the need, 
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or where a conversion would be dispropor- 
tionately costly in the light of future value 
of the ship, we have requested that a new 
ship be built. I think that the committee 
understands that the point of diminishing 
returns is eventually reached with regard 
to the modernization of existing ships. 
When that point is reached, we must either 
replace the ship or vacate its place in the 
fleet. 

My own philosophy with respect to this 
program may be briefly stated as follows: 

It is a program designed around long- 
range needs—the fast carrier task force, to 
project airpower where it will be most ef- 
fective; the development and employment of 
nuclear power for propulsion; weapons mod- 
ernization, including missiles; greater sea- 
keeping qualities in our ships; and last, but 
far from least, the improvement of our anti- 
submarine effort, including the procurement 
of a few prototype escort types which could 
be produced rapidly and cheaply with a mini- 
mum of material and labor. 

The bill before you would authorize and 
direct the President to undertake the con- 
struction of, or to acquire and convert, 34 
naval vessels, large and small, plus about 
14,000 tons of landing craft; and to convert 
or modernize 28 existing ships. The indi- 
vidual types and their respective tonnages 
are listed in the bill, but in summary, I 
should like to indicate briefly, for the more 
important items some of the features or 
reasons why they are included in the pro- 
gram. 

(a) One, Forrestal type carrier has been 
requested in the program in order to con- 
tinue an orderly replacement program of 
World War II carriers; to meet the opera- 
tional demands of carrier aircraft envisioned 
for the future, such as requirements for in- 
creased catapult capacity, increased arrest- 
ing gear capacity, stronger flight decks, 
larger elevators with higher lifting capacity, 
higher hangar deck overhead to accommo- 
date larger aircraft; and in order to provide 
for increased jet fuel capacity, greater speed, 
and survival power. 

(b) Eight submarines, three of which are 
nuclear powered, and five with improved 
conventional diesel powerplants. One of the 
latter will have guided missile capabilities. 

We attach great importance to the 3 nu- 
clear-powered submarines, 1 of which is a 
large radar-picket submarine. They repre- 
sent a progressive advance in nuclear power, 
and will incorporate the latest developments 
available. The 3 nuclear-powered subma- 
rines represent a part of our continuing 
efforts to phase in nuclear power for ship 
propulsion as rapidly as practicable, depend- 
ing upon the state of the art and upon the 
capacity of industry to produce the required 
powerplants. This transition must proceed 
in a prudent, orderly, and forward-looking 
manner, recognizing that development of 
nuclear-power propulsion is still in its in- 
fancy, and that the ships which we build 
must be useful for many years. 

The 5 submarines with conventional pro- 
pulsion systems are included in the program 
as a part of our efforts to overcome the acute 
problem of block obsolescence in this type. 
I would point out that the conventional 
propulsion powerplants are not obsolescent, 
or will they become so in the near future. 
The submarines in this program, with the 
diesel-electric-propulsion machinery, will 
have many advanced features, including new 
weapons, deep-diving capacity, and are badly 
needed in the fleet. We cannot afford to 
delay submarine construction until adequate 
nuclear powerplants are proven and avail- 
able. We are confident that the conven- 
tional powerplants in the 5 non-nuclear- 
powered submarines in this program will be 
useful and effective for the life of the ship. 

(c) World War II destroyers are rapidly 
becoming obsolescent, and on a modest re- 
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placement basis, we are requesting as new 
construction: 

(1) Seven conventional destroyers with 
the latest antiaircraft armament, sonar, and 
antisubmarine weapons. 

(2) Six frigates, a type similar to the 
destroyer Leader previously constructed, 
which will now also be classified as frigates. 
These ships will have improved antisubma- 
rine and antiaircraft warfare capabilities, 
and improved sea-keeping qualities. We 
now plan that 3 of the 6 will have guided- 
missiles capabilities. 

(3) Two escort vessels. Upon mobiliza- 
tion there will be a requirement for a large 
number of escorts for merchant convoys 
and slower naval forces, and these new escort 
vessels are being developed as a low-cost 
prototype that could be mass produced. 

(d) The program includes 3 auxiliary 
ships—2 fast ammunition ships, and 1 fast 
general stores issue ship. In the design 
of these ships, consideration was given to 
increased speed and to a more rapid re- 
plenishment-at-sea rate. 

The principal items in the conversion pro- 
gram are: 

(1) The installation of angled decks on 
six carriers to gain improved performance 
from jet aircraft, plus the additional safety 
factor inherent in the angled deck. 

(2) One austere conversion of a light 
cruiser to carry the Talos missile and one 
conversion of a destroyer to carry the Ter- 
rier missile. Again, these are prototypes. 

(3) To permit the Navy to carry out its 
commitments in support of continental de- 
fense, it is planned to convert 12 escort ves- 
sels and 4 Liberty hull cargo vessels into 
radar picket ships. This is a continuation 
of a previous program. 

The ships in this program have been 
recommended by me as Chief of Naval 
Operations, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the President. It 
has been included as a program deemed 
essential by those who are responsible not 
only for the effectiveness of our naval forces, 
but also by those of the executive branch, 
who have great responsibilities for the se- 
curity of the United States and the responsi- 
bility of making recommendations in the 
premises to the Congress. Notwithstanding 
the approval by these officials, some ques- 
tions have been raised with respect to the 
carrier included in this program and there- 
fore, I feel it would be appropriate to dis- 
cuss in more detail the need for this par- 
ticular ship. 

I mentioned earlier that we place greatest 
dependence on hitting power rather than on 
massive numbers of ships. Our greatest 
hitting power today is spearheaded by our 
mobile carrier task force, and this bespeaks 
the importance attached to developments in 
aircraft carriers, aircraft, weapons and 
techniques, in order that we keep abreast of 
technological advances, It is essential that 
we keep abreast if we expect to carry out 
effectively our missions and tasks. 

Our striking power must be available on 
D-day to initiate immediately our offensive 
and defensive tasks. 

The inescapable effects of age are such 
that by 1965 we will have only 7 attack car- 
riers fully capable of operating our high 
performance aircraft if the carrier program is 
discontinued; and 3 of the 7 would be 16 to 20 
years old. Six more ships, incorporating 
every possible improvement, will have be- 
come marginal in capability. Such a situa- 
tion would not meet the security require- 
ments as envisaged today by those who are 
responsible for the military security of the 
United States. 

It is the clearly and emphatically stated 
policy of our Government today that we 
should strengthen our airpower. The Presi- 
dent has defined the United States airpower 
as the total airpower of the military forces, 

The foregoing considerations constitute 
the basis for including an aircraft carrier 
in the fiscal year 1956 shipbuilding program, 
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For the nuclear deterrent role, the United 
States must possess striking forces which are 
powerful, varied in their nature and employ- 
ment, and as invulnerable to surprise attack 
as we can make them. They must be varied 
in character because, if we were to rely on 
only one type of striking force, the enemy's 
defense problem would be much more easily 
solved, or he might more easily persuade 
himself he has solved it, and in this belief 
launch his surprise attack. A variety of 
types of forces also lessens the vulnerability 
of our national striking power to any single 
type of enemy attack. A mobile base, for 
example, will not be vulnerable to the very 
long-range ballistics missiles of the 1980-70 
era. A sea base can be more readily de- 
fended against many forms of air attack, 
particularly in the atomic area. The sea 
base from which we can employ airpower, 
offensively and defensively, on the seas and 
contiguous land areas where the use of air- 
power would otherwise be unfeasible, im- 
practicable, or impossible, is the carrier strik- 
ing force. I would like to evaluate the capa- 
bilities of a carrier striking force. 

A sea-based carrier striking force has the 
following capabilities: 

1, An ability to deliver nuclear weapons 
in considerable quantity. 

2. An ability to deliver such weapons 
against the very bases from which the enemy 
may challenge our control of the seas, such 
as enemy submarine pens, or other bases 
from which the enemy might operate vessels 
or aircraft against our forces. 

3. Dispersal of part of our national power 
upon the sea where it is able to move about 
and thus, because it does not remain in a 
fixed position, reduce its likelihood of de- 
struction. 

4. An ability to operate effectively against 
targets the destruction of which requires 
very accurate delivery of weapons. 

5. An ability to participate readily and 
effectively in brush fire“ type of warfare, 
such as Korean war and the Tachens, while 
retaining a power to join in an all-out 
nuclear attack. 

6. An ability readily to shift pressure as 
the center of the threat shifts without con- 
structing new bases and without danger of 
the old base falling into enemy hands. 

7. And finally, the carrier striking force 
represents power that we can place overseas 
and use as we will, without negotiation or 
consultation with foreign governments, and 
without the advance build-up for which 
there may not always be time. 

I can state unequivocally that the most 
important ship in the Navy's fiscal year 1956 
shipbuilding program is the aircraft carrier 
of the Forrestal class. This ship, together 
with the four Forrestal class carriers previ- 
ously authorized, is necessarily larger than 
any of our present carriers in order to be able 
to operate, without restrictions, new and 
more powerful carrier aircaft, as I have men- 
tioned earlier. The modernization program 
for World War II carriers has permitted the 
Navy to date to keep abreast of carrier air- 
craft development and the needs of naval 
aviation. However, the practical limit for a 
substantial improvement of these carriers is 
clearly In sight. Anticipating this situation, 
the Navy designed the Forrestal class carrier 
with aeronautical and other features which 
will provide substantial operating margins 
for aircraft envisioned for its useful life. 
The Forrestal class carrier is a logical and 
forward looking step in the development of 
a proven weapon. 

Carrier forces are deemed essential ele- 
ments of the Armed Forces and are incor- 
porated in approved force levels recom- 
mended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense and the 
President for the fiscal year 1956. As a mat- 
ter of interest, the fiscal year 1956 naval 
force levels include one more carrier and 
one more carrier air group than in fiscal 
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year 1955. This, I believe, clearly demon- 
strates the essentiality of the carrier forces, 

Purthermore, the approved force levels for 
fiscal year 1956 include the operations of the 
best and most formidable carriers in our 
inventory, a fact which indicates the neces- 
sity for obtaining the best possible capabili- 
ties from this essential component. 

Under the philosophy that we are girding 
for the long pull, and are leveling off with 
powerful forces that can be supported for 
such a period, it is to be expected that car- 
rier forces will be needed for the foreseeable 
future, and it is axiomatic that the carrier 
forces in commission should have the maxi- 
mum capabilities attainable. The aircraft 
carrier and the Fast Carrier Task Group make 
up a vitally important weapons system in 
which we have a major advantage over our 
most likely enemy. Any action at this time 
that would forfeit this advantage would ap- 
pear to be a most unwise course indeed. 

In conclusion, I should like to assure this 
committee that every ship included in this 
program is essential. Each type has a definite 
mission and definite tasks to perform in our 
concept of modern naval warfare. Each is 
designed to be useful for the maximum pe- 
riod of time. I earnestly hope that we will 
have the support of this committee in ob- 
taining approval of this program and I 
recommend the enactment of H. R. 4393. 


Iron Curtain Captives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ples of two European nations this week 
have special occasion to lift their minds 
and hearts to the remembrance of free- 
dom, even though they now find them- 
selves bowed under the relentless hand 
of communism. 

March 7 was the 105th birthday anni- 

versary of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, 
founder of the Czechoslovak Republic 
and on March 15 the Hungarian people 
will mark the 106th anniversary of Hun- 
garian independence from Hapsburg 
rule. 
It is our hope that the people of Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia will look back 
to the origins of their freedom, now lost, 
and renew their resolve to once more at- 
tain independence and a rightful place 
among the free nations of the world. 

I have great faith in the spirit and 
resolve of these captive peoples. During 
my work with Radio Free Europe I saw, 
over and over again, evidences of it. And 
I saw, too, how these courageous people 
look to the United States for help and en- 
couragement. 

It is not enough that we voice pious 
tributes and bold promises to the liberty- 
loving people behind the Iron Curtain. 
Only by our continuing fight against 
communism at home and abroad can we 
set the pace for others who would be free. 
Only by our unwavering insistence in the 
councils of nations and on the very door- 
step of the Kremlin itself can we keep 
the spark of hope alive. 

We must give concrete evidence of our 
genuine concern for these oppressed 
peoples, Let us liberalize our immigra- 
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tion laws and welcome to our shores their 
homeless. Let us redouble our efforts, 
through such agencies as the Voice of 
America, to pierce the Iron Curtain, and 
let us make sure that our military 
strength matches our urgent demands 
for a free world. 


Federal Payroll Reduced by $612 Million 
in 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal payroll for civilian employees of 
the executive branch during the calendar 
year 1954 was $612,123,000 less than for 
the preceding calendar year. 

In December 1954, the number of Fed- 
eral civilian employees was 186,238 less 
than in January 1953. 

Since 1930 the population of the 
United States has increased 30 percent. 
In the same period the number of Fed- 
eral employees increased 300 percent and 
the dollar amount of the payrolls in- 
creased 900 percent, 

However much we may wish for even 

more substantial reductions in the pay- 
Toll figures than were accomplished in 
1954, the achievement of President 
Eisenhower’s administration on this 
score is tremendously significant and 
heartening. 
Not only have the brakes been put on, 
so far as a dangerous 20-year trend is 
concerned, but the trend has actually 
been reversed. 

The following charts, taken from 
News Bulletin No. 49, issued by Paul O. 
Peters, give the comparative executive 
payroll figures for the calendar years 
1953 and 1954: 


Calendar year 1953 


Payrolls 


2, 554, 310 $893, 513, 000 
2, 546, 954 836, 739, 000 
2, 526, 819 897, 785, 000 
2. 502, 772 887, 785, 000 
2, 478, 963 799, 638, 000 
2, 482, 359 823. 980, 000 
2, 454, 714 834, 482, 000 
2, 430, 412 783, 594, 000 
2, 401, 912 80S, 805, 000 
2, 373, 113 787, 943, 000 
2, 366, 710 757, 788, 000 
2, 357, 294 874, 352, 000 
. 9, 986, 386, 000 
Payrolls 
2, 346, 892 $756, 498, 000 
2, 340, 962 „ 975, 
2, 340, 137 ; 530, 
2, 335, 206 782, 146, 000 
2, 330, 509 751, 688, 000 
2, 338, 894 781, 945, 000 
2 332, 200 774, 902, 000 
2, 331, 508 774, 464, 000 
2, 317, 565 780, 632, 000 
2, 323, 029 753. 513, 000 
2, 343, 707 780, 632, 000 
2, 368, 072 904, 338, 000 
[Wee] 4 — 9, 374, 263, 000 
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Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner—Address 
by Hon. Samuel J. Ervin, Jr., of North 
Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a very fine 
address delivered by our colleague, the 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Ervin] at the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner at Richmond, Va., on Friday, 
March 4, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR HERITAGE: A BLESSING AND AN OBLIGATION 

(Address by Senator SAMUEL J. Ervin, JR.) 


Iam grateful to the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee of Virginia for inviting me 
to join the militant and unterrifled democ- 
racy of the Old Dominion in this Jefferson- 
Jackson Day gathering. The invitation af- 
fords me ample excuse for absenting myself 
for the time being from the babel of Wash- 
ington, where the confusion engendered by 
the Republicans calls to my remembrance an 
event which occurred some years past in my 
home town of Morganton, N. C. 

On that occasion my diplomatic colored 
friend, Jock Fleming, went automobile rid- 
ing with two companions. The automobile 
was undoubtedly full of gasoline. Its occu- 
pants were allegedly full of moonshine. The 
automobile left the road and turned over, 
causing substantial injuries to Jock's two 
companions. Jock was unhurt. After extri- 
cating Jock’s companions from the wreckage 
and sending them to the hospital for medi- 
cal attention, Morganton’s Chief of Police, 
Fons Duckworth, undertook to ascertain by 
inquiry of Jock who was driving the auto- 
mobile at the time of the accident. He re- 
ceived this reply from Jock: ‘Fore God, 
white folks, ‘fore God, I don't know. The 
last thing I remember all three of us were 
riding on the back seat.” 

I trust you will pardon at this point an 
allusion rather personal in nature. I can- 
not come to the Old Dominion without ex- 
periencing emotions similar to those which 
prompted Moses to remove his sandals from 
his feet because he stood on Holy ground. 
Kindred of mine fought for the Confederacy 
in virtually every engagement on Virginia 
soil from Bethel to Appomattox. One of my 
great-uncles was killed in action at Seven 
Pines. Another fell in combat on the Darby- 
town Road. 

In the words of Britain’s heroic poet, Ru- 
pert Brooke: 


“These laid the world away; poured out the 
red 


Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years to 
be 


Of work and joy, and that uphoped serene, 
That men call age; and those who would 
have been, 
Their sons, they gave, their immortality.” 
—The Dead. 

Since their dust is commingled forever 
with Virginia’s good earth, Viriginia to me 
is hallowed ground. 

I wish to bear this testimony to the Demo- 
crats of Virginia: It is a great privilege 
to serve in the Congress with the able and 
devoted men sent by you to that body. 
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Senators Harry Brrp and WILLIS ROBERTSON 
and Congressmen WATKINS ABBITT, VAUGHN 
Gary, PORTER Harpy, Burr HARRISON, Par 
JENNINGS, EDWARD ROBESON, HOWARD SMITH, 
and BL Tuck bring to the performance of 
their legislative duties the high courage, 
intelligence, intellectual honesty, and pa- 
triotism which the Nation has long since 
become accustomed to expect of Viriginians. 
In my remarks on this occasion, I forego 
discussion of the transient issues of the hour. 
I prefer to consider with you fundamental 
principles which must be preserved if the 
America we know and love is to endure. 


1. OUR HERITAGE 


As Americans, each of us can assert with 
the psalmist of old: The lines are fallen 
unto me in pleasant places; yea, I have a 
goodly heritage.” 

These words of the psalmist suggest the 
subject of my remarks: “Our Heritage: A 
Blessing and an Obligation. 

We received our heritage in trust for our- 
selves and our children and our children’s 
children from all those men and women, both 
great and small, whose blood, sweat, tears, 
and prayers made the America we know and 
love a living reality. 

Our heritage is liberty. While liberty has 
blossomed in our land, love of liberty did not 
have its origin here. It was brought hither 
by courageous men and women from the 
British Isles, the vine-clad hills of France, 
and the Palatinate of Germany, who craved 
above all the things of earth the economic 
freedom, the political freedom, and the re- 
ligious freedom denied to them by the tyran- 
nical rulers of the Old World. 

Since so many men now appear so anxious 
to swap the reality of human liberty for the 
mirage of economic security, it would be well 
if we would pause a moment, and ponder the 
choice our ancestors made when they forsook 
the compartive security of the Old World for 
the terrifying insecurity of the New. It was 
not without many pangs of regret that they 
turned their backs for all time upon the 
scenes of their childhood, the graves of their 
beloved dead, the comparative security of the 
then civilized world, and journeyed in tiny 
barks across a boisterous ocean to establish 
homes for themselves and their children and 
their children’s children in what was then a 
perilous wilderness in a new and strange 
land. 

Why did they do this? Why did they ex- 
change the comparative security of the Old 
World for the terrifying insecurity of the 
New? The answer is simply this, and noth- 
ing more: They believed that only the slave, 
who depends upon a master for the bread of 
bondage, is really secure; and they knew that 
only the self-reliant soul, who spurns secu- 
rity for opportunity, is truly free. For this 
reason, they chose liberty rather than secu- 
rity. 

Liberty reveals herself in a threefold guise 
as economic liberty, political liberty, and 
religious liberty. Let us consider her at- 
tributes in each of these aspects, 

2. ECONOMIC LIBERTY 

The brave men and women, who brought 
the love of liberty to these shores, did not 
learn economics sitting at the feet of those 
who promise “abundance for all” by robbing 
“Selected Peter to pay for Collective Paul.” 
They acquired their knowledge the hard way. 
Their teachers were despotic governments, 
which robbed them of the fruits of their 
labor by confiscatory taxation, and in that 
way reduced them to the status of economic 
slaves. 

The valiant folk who made America great 
had the hardihood to accept the economic 
truths plainly visible to all persons who 
possess the capacity and willingness to meet 
reality face to face, 

They knew that earth yields nothing to 
man except the products of his own labor. 
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They knew that Adam's curse is an unchang- 
ing and unchangeable law of life: “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground.” They knew 
that man has but one choice in respect to 
this immutable economic fact, and that such 
choice is simply this: Whether the bread 
which he must eat in the sweat of his face 
shall be the bread of freedom or the bread 
of bondage. They knew this unalterable 
decree of the Creator of the universe: Free- 
men cannot be induced to produce things of 
value unless they are permitted to retain 
a fair share of the fruits of their labor for 
themselves and their families, 

They knew, moreover, that man can be 
free only if he is willing to accept the re- 
sponsibility for his own life which is insep- 
arable from liberty. 


3. POLITICAL LIBERTY 


The political philosophy of the Founding 
Fathers is readily understood if one bears 
in mind the historical fact that the Thirteen 
Original States—Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, and Virginia—became self-gov- 
erning Commonwealths 12 years before the 
United States had its legal birth. 

The representatives of the people of these 
States met in constitutional conventions, 
and framed State constitutions. These men 
were conversant with the story of the long 
and bitter struggle of the English-speaking 
race for some substantial measure of dig- 
nity and freedom for the individual. They 
loved liberty and loathed tyranny, and were 
convinced that government itself would have 
to be compelled by fundamental law to re- 
spect the inherent rights of the individual 
if freedom were to be preserved and oppres- 
sion were to be prevented. In consequence, 
they inserted in the constitutions of the 
States declarations of rights designed to pro- 
tect citizens from the States, 

It was no accident that the first words 
incorporated in the constitutions of the 
original States were declarations to the effect 
“that all political power is vested in and 
derived from the people” and “that the peo- 
ple of * * * (the States) * * * ought to 
have the sole and exclusive right of regu- 
lating the internal government and police 
thereof.” The writers of the organic laws 
of the States placed these declarations in 
first place in their constitutions because the 
political concepts embodied in such declara- 
tions occupied first place in their hearts and 
minds. They had much cause for assigning 
prime importance to their beliefs in the 
sovereignty of the people and the rights of 
the States to local self-rule. They had suf- 
fered many things at the hands of a gov- 
ernment far removed from the people. 

The consciousness of early Americans that 
liberty is inevitably imperiled by a govern- 
ment far removed from the people finds fur- 
ther example in their implacable insistence 
upon the insertion of the first 10 amend- 
ments in the Federal Constitution. These 
amendments guarantee the personal and 
property rights of the individual, and de- 
clare that “the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

The ancient beliefs that all political power 
is vested in and derived from the people and 
that the States ought to have the right to 
regulate their internal affairs are as valid 
today as they were when the Declaration 
of Independence was signed and the Consti- 
tution of the United States was ratified. 

4. RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 

The most heart-rending story of history 
is that of man’s struggle against civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny for the simple privi- 
lege of bowing his own knees before his own 
God in his own way. As Chief Justice Walter 
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P. Stacy of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court so well declared in one of the great 
judicial opinions of all time, “men contend 
more furiously over the road to Heaven, 
which they cannot see, than over their visible 
walks on earth,” and history records “the 
tragic fact that men have gone to war and 
cut each others’ throats because they could 
not agree as to what was to become of them 
after their throats were cut.” ’ 

The men and women who gave liberty to 
America were devout souls. They had 
learned some of the sorrowful facts of the 
spiritual life of man in the bitter crucible 
of experience. Most of them dissented from 
the doctrines and usages of the churches 
established by law in the lands of their 
origins. They were denied the right to wor- 
ship God in their own ways. They were 
compelled to pay tithes for the support and 
propagation of religious opinions which they 
disbelieved. They had their marriages an- 
nulled and their children adjudged illegiti- 
mate for daring to speak their marriage 
vows before ministers of their own faiths 
rather than before the clergymen of the 
established churches. 

But these cruel oppressions merely steeled 
their convictions that religion is a private 
matter between man and his God; that no 
human authority should undertake to con- 
trol or interfere with the rights of con- 
science; and that “to compel a man to fur- 
nish contributions of money for the propa- 
gation of opinions which he disbelieves is 
sinful and tyrannical.” 

For these reasons, our ancestors staked the 
very existence of America as a free Nation 
upon the principle that “all men have a 
natural and unalienable right to worship Al- 
mighty God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences,” and the corollary 
that this natural and unalienable right can 
be secured only by keeping the hands of the 
state out of religion and the hands of reli- 
gion off the state. 


5. A BLESSING AND A WARNING 


Courageous men and women built America 
with strong minds, great hearts, true faith, 
and ready hands. They gave us a great 
country dedicated to the proposition that 
men “are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, the enjoyment of the fruits 
of their own labor, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” They gave us this land with the 
knowledge, however, that God grants free- 
dom only to those who love it, and are al- 
ways ready to guard and defend it; and they 
left us the solemn warning that a frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles is ab- 
solutely necessary to preserve the blessings 
of liberty. 

They bequeathed this warning to us be- 
cause they had read the history of the long 
and bitter struggle of men for some sub- 
stantial measure of dignity and freedom for 
the individual, and had found this shocking 
but everlasting truth inscribed upon each 
page of that history: Government itself is 
the deadliest foe of liberty. 

This tragic truth was well expressed a third 
of a century ago by a great statesman and 
Virginian, Woodrow Wilson. He said: “Lib- 
erty has never come from the government. 
Liberty has always come from the subjects 
of it. The history of liberty is a history of 
resistance. The ‘iistory of liberty is a history 
of limitations of governmental power, not 
the increase of it.” 


6. OUR OBLIGATION 


Let us ponder these words of Wilson. Let 
us recur with frequency to fundamental 
principles. Let us preserve for ourselves and 
our posterity our goodly heritage—economic 
liberty, political liberty, and religious lib- 
erty. This is our obligation. We must per- 
form it. As followers o? Jefferson and Jack- 
son, we cannot do otherwise. 
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Revision and Amendment of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act and Revi- 
sion of Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to amend and revise 
our present immigration and naturaliza- 
tion law. I am also introducing a bill 
to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 so as to increase the minimum 
hourly wage from 75 cents to $1.25. 

First, may I state that insofar as the 
present Immigration and Naturalization 
Act is concerned, I am in vigorous sup- 
port of the chief objections to this law. 
At no time in the history of our Nation 
has there been a more desperate need, 
for the sake of preservation of civiliza- 
tion, to resolve misunderstandings, fears, 
and distrust among the peoples of the 
world. We are gripped by awareness 
that it is these tensions which have 
spurred nations in the race for military 
supremacy in atomic warfare. 

Over and over again, in this critical 
period of world history, America has re- 
avowed its concepts of fairness and 
standards of decency; its faith in the 
dignity and worth of all men. We have 
reaffirmed our faith in the principles of 
our Declaration of Independence, and 
to uphold these principles are now, in 
this Congress, considering the issue of 
maintenance of Reserve Armed Forces 
to protect cur way of life, our Nation— 
homes and families—in their right to 
freedom and equality. 

Yet these contentions, backed up by 
thousands and thousands of American 
dollars invested in programs of economic 
assistance to fellow-nations, in channels 
of communications—radio, press and 
goodwill ambassadorships—that we may 
make our American way of life and the 
basic concepts of our form of Govern- 
ment made known to propagandized and 
enslaved peoples of the world, are con- 
tradicted by one of the most important 
laws of a land which proclaims: 


Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses, yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


I do not hesitate to say that there is 
an apparent keen bipartisan awareness 
of those contradictions. Former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman saw them in his 
veto of present immigration legislation. 
The present administration’s awareness 
of them was made known in campaign 
pledges promising remedial action. 

The very title of title II, chapter I, of 
our present immigration law is a con- 
tradiction to American concepts in its 
statement “Annual Quota Based Upon 
National Origin.” It is a provision 
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which discriminates against certain peo- 
ples because of national origin, color, 
and religion. In addition, the quota is 
based upon statistics concerning the 
number of inhabitants in the continental 
United States in 1920, not withstanding 
the fact that well before November 11, 
1941, concepts concerning unified rela- 
tionships in foreign policy were revolu- 
tionized. 

In its administrative features, its vest- 
ment of wide discretionary powers with- 
in the hands of one official, the present 
act withholds from its guests and those 
who proclaim their accord with the 
American concepts, equal protection of 
the law. It subjects them as has already 
been discovered to the possibility of im- 
prisonment without charge of crime. 

In addition, the act contains unneces- 
sary restrictions and penalties against 
individuals. ‘These are but the major 
objections to this plan. 

The bill which I am sponsoring today 
is one originally introduced by the Hon- 
orable EMANUEL CELLER, 

Through it the national origins quota 
system would be eliminated and in its 
stead our Nation would establish in its 
book of law its basic policy of acceptance 
of persons without regards to race, color, 
national origin, or religion. Preference 
groups would be established with re- 
gard to purpose—as family unification, 
occupational preference, national in- 
terest preference—rather than with re- 
gard to national origin and would estab- 
lish a unified quota system based on 
1950 census, with minimum and maxi- 
mum percentages set equally for all 
countries. 

The bill would eliminate insubstantial 
ground for revoking or denying citizen- 
ship and arbitrary grounds for denying 
admission. It would make clear distinc- 
tions in requirements for entry between 
aliens seeking permanent residency and 
visitors coming for other purposes. 

We, who form the Congress of the 
United States, that governmental body 
which is to represent, reflect, and uphold 
the principles of government under 
which our Nation found its freedom from 
oppression, under which it rose to its 
present status of world leadership must 
uphold our own integrity and exhibit 
openly our sense of moral responsibility 
by erasing from our books a law which 
is not in keeping with American faith. I 
urge this Congress to take swift action 
to demonstrate its bipartisan faith in 
the American way of life by working for 
and voting for the passage of the meas- 
ure which I have presented. 

The second bill which I am introducing 
would amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 so as to increase the mini- 
mum hourly wage from 75 cents to $1.25. 
In our program of fostering economic 
security, we must give our attention to 
domestic affairs. The minimum wage 
under Federal law of 75 cents per hour 
was established in 1950. In the 5 years 
since that time there has been an ac- 
knowledged substantial increase in the 
cost of living and in the average hourly 
earnings in many of the Nation’s indus- 
tries. The increase of the minimum 
hourly wage, in keeping with the eco- 
nomic growth of our Nation, would assist 
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those workers in areas where recognition 
has not been given to increasing costs. 
Such an increase in these areas would 
have, in increased spending, its beneficial 
effect upon the Nation's total economy. 

I urge the Congress to adopt this meas- 
ure for a minimum hourly wage of $1.25 
as that figure adequate to meet present 
economic standards, 


Labor-Management Relations at Morrison- 
Knudson Co., Inc., Boise, Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, the 
State of Idaho, which I have the honor in 
part to represent, is indeed proud of the 
world’s largest construction engineering 
firm, namely, the Morrison-Knudson Co., 
Inc., and its subsidiary corporations, 
which have done great work not only in 
the United States but also, I dare say, in 
almost every country on the face of the 
globe. 

In these days, when we hear so much 
criticism of those who have made free 
enterprise work, when we hear them 
called materialists and industrialists and 
haters of labor, when we hear it said 
that management cannot get along with 
labor, I am moved by an article which I 
read in the March 1955, issue of The EM- 
Kayan, official publication of Morrison- 
Knudson Co. This company, incident- 
ally, has the finest labor-management 
relationship that it has been my privi- 
lege ever to have observed. If more per- 
sons would pay attention to the profound 
remarks made by the president of the 
Morrison-Knudson Co., Mr. Harry W. 
Morrison, I feel certain there would be 
less bickering between labor and man- 
agement. 

It was my privilege as a young boy to 
have seen the beginning of what is now 
a giant corporation. I saw it grow from 
humble beginnings to be the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. 

Listen now, Mr. President, to the words 
of the president of Morrison-Knudson 
Co., when he speaks not only to the la- 
boring man, but also to supervisors and 
other persons. 

Tread from his statement in the March 
issue of the company’s magazine: 

The company’s continuing investment in 
accident insurance, safety supervision, and 
safety equipment is substantial; but no 
amount of mere money can be measured 
against the life of a man carelessly lost—as 
any widow will testify. Time lost in a hos- 
pital bed is never recovered by the employee 
or the company. 


Mr. Morrison closes with this exorta- 
tion: 


Keep alert to keep alive. 
accident, 


I have never heard more profound or 
finer words addressed to labor or man- 
agement. 


Safety is no 
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I ask unanimous consent that. the en- 
tire message of President Harry W. Mor- 
rison, of the Morrison-Knudson Co., Inc., 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRESIDENT’s MemMo—SvusvectT: Paste THESE 
SLOGANS IN Your Harp Har 


No more important advice that I know of 
can be constantly urged upon the construc- 
tion men of M-K than is expressed in the 
blunt but realistic catch phrase: “Keep alert 
to keep alive.” 

Through the years, each month’s back 
cover of this magazine (except our annual 
New Year’s covers) has illustrated an actual 
situation on an M-K job, portrayed by our 
own cartoonist as an example of unsafe per- 
formance that has caused a serious accident. 
Please read and absorb these messages, gen- 
tlemen, and remember especially the ones 
that apply to your own work or the work of 
men under your supervision. 

The management is proud of the fact that 
for several years our safety records have 
progressively improved and are generally bet- 
ter than the the national averages for com- 
parable operations. We are delighted with 
frequent reports printed in the Em-Kayan 
safety column of awards made by Govern- 
ment engineers to M-K jobs for outstanding 
safety performance. These Government 
agencies and, likewise, private owners for 
whom we work are increasingly conscious of 
the good or bad safety reputations of the 
construction jobs they authorize. 

The company’s continuing investment in 
accident insurance, safety supervision, and 
safety equipment is substantial; but no 
amount of mere money can be measured 
against the life of a man carelessly lost—as 
any widow will testify. Time lost in a hos- 
pital bed is never recovered by the employee 
or the company. 

Our earnest appeal to every thinking man 
of M-K—and I trust we have no others—is 
to memorize these two easy slogans and keep 
them in mind until you are ready for retire- 
ment at a ripe old age: “Keep alert to keep 
alive,” and “Safety is no accident.” 

H. W. Morrison, 


A Bill To Authorize Issuance of a Stamp 
To Honor Amelia Earhart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, as 
the Congressman from the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts, I 
today introduced a bill in Congress which 
authorizes the issuance of a commemora- 
tive stamp in honor of, and bearing the 
likeness of, Medford’s own Amelia 
Earhart, 

While it may be truthfully said that 
Amelia Earhart was not born in Medford 
but rather in Kansas on July 24, 1898, 
still we citizens of Massachusetts and 
particularly those proud citizens of Med- 
ford have as great a claim to Miss Ear- 
hart not only because she made her home 
here for many years but, as a matter of 
fact, we are further proud of the fact 
that her mother and her sister still re- 
side in our district in the city of Medford. 
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Amelia Earhart is recognized as the 
most outstanding of all aviatrix. From 
the time of her first flight in 1920 until 
the cruel Pacific wave tops reached for 
her gallant spirit on July 7, 1937, there 
was never for her any music quite like 
the cadence of the skies with its un- 
bounded mysteries to be discovered. 
Miss Earhart was the first woman to fly 
the great expanses of both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans. She was the 
first woman to reach the height of 14,000 
feet, and one of the first American fliers 
of either sex to experiment with air- 
cooled engines, which later proved so 
valuable in our Nation’s hour of need. 
In fact, Amelia Earhart is rightfully 
acknowledged as the supersaleswoman 
of our great aviation industry. She 
slogged out distance records, pioneered 
the autogiro, tested experimental planes 
and engines, gave hundreds of young en- 
thusiasts their air instruction, boosted 
air travel with learned articles and 
thousands of lectures. 

All men admired her for her femininity 
and good sportsmanship. All women 
warmed to her modesty, her champion- 
ship of careers for their daughters. She 
was showered with honors and decora- 
tions, was feted by royalty, mobbed 
whenever and wherever she appeared in 
public. She was the best known woman 
of her day, and with it all her head re- 
mained unturned and she was the sweet 
epitome of gentle womanhood that we 
all look up to and admire. 

Few women have been able to contrib- 
ute so much to their country in such 
a short time as Amelia Earhart. Every 
day we see more clearly the outstanding 
contributions that she made to the hap- 
piness, the progress, and the welfare of 
the American people and to the strength 
and security of our Nation. Men and 
women everywhere cling in their sor- 
row to her unconquerable courage and 
selfless devotion in building American 
aviation, There is now no question that 
she, too, gave her life in our Nation’s 
and humanity’s war for freedom of all 
people. It is to be hoped that the com- 
memorative stamp will be issued as it 
will pay tribute to Amelia Earhart, a 
truly remarkable woman and a real 
American, and keep immemorial the 
services she so unselfishly gave our coun- 
try, thereby encouraging thousands of 
American young women in their efforts 
to make this country even a greater place 
in which to live. 


Westinghouse Annual Science Talent 
Search 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
there was held in the Nation’s Capital the 
award dinner of the Annual Science Tal- 
ent Search conducted by Science Service 
throughout the Nation as a means of en- 
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couraging the interest of young people 
in a scientific career. 

Naturally, I was particularly pleased 
to note that a fine young lady from my 
own State, Miss Kathleen Hable, aged 18, 
of Loyal, Wis., was awarded the second 
highest honor. 

But, irrespective of that, I pay tribute 
to the great job which is being done by 
the Science Clubs of America, an activity 
of Science Service, whose noted director 
is Mr. Watson Davis. 

Officers of Science Service are: Dr. 
Leonard Carmichael, president, secretary 
of Smithsonian Institution; Mr. Charles 
Scripps, vice president, chairman of 
board of E. W. Scripps Co.; Mr. O. W. 
Riegel, treasurer, director, Washington 
and Lee School of Journalism. 

Science Service itself is a nonprofit 
corporation with trustees nominated by 
the National Academy of Sciences, the 
National Research Council, the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the E. W. Scripps estate, and the 
journalistic profession. 

By means of the science clubs, which it 
sponsors—15,000 clubs in the United 
States and abroad, including more than 
one-third of a million boys and girls—we 
are getting our youngsters to start in 
high school on the adventuresome paths 
of physics, chemistry, astronomy, biology, 
geology, and all the innumerable other 
phases of modern science. 

Also, by means in particular of the 
science fairs, 70 of which are affiliated, 
including the one in my own science- 
minded State, Americans can participate 
at the grassroots. 

On April 15, 16, and 17, there will 
occur at Brooks Memorial Union, Mar- 
quette University, the Southeast Wis- 
consin Science Fair, sponsored by Mar- 
quette and the Milwaukee Journal. 
Director of the fair is Father L. W. 
Friedrich, and working with him is an 
outstanding group of civic, industrial, 
educational, labor, engineering, and 
other leaders who are going to make this 
fair a grand success, I am sure, The 
National Science Fair winners will be 
selected at the nationwide competition 
taking place in Cleveland on May 12 
to 14. 

I am sure, too, that next year there 
will be still more science fairs affiliated 
in the national competition, and I am 
wishing every success for the continued 
flourishing of this grand concept. 

Increasingly, our Nation is aware of 
the dangerous shortage of scientists and 
of the necessity of expanding their 
ranks. The Westinghouse talent search 
is one vital means of achieving this fine 
objective. 

In the March 1, 1955, issue of the New 
York Times magazine there appeared an 
article describing the meeting by the 
young science talent winners with the 
President, and referring to the fine ad- 
dress which was delivered at the award 
dinner by Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, Donald A. Quarles. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
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object—I should like to ask a question. 

Is it not true that a North Dakota girl 

received the first prize? 

Mr. WILEY. I think the Senator is 
correct. I am glad the Senator is on 
his toes today, and recognizes that while 
the folks in North Dakota may not ob- 
tain ambassadorships, occasionally they 
win first prize. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALLENTOWN Boy Is SCIENCE Vicror—CHOosEN 
From FINAL. List or 40 ror $2,800 ScHOLAR- 
SHIP IN WESTINGHOUSE CONTEST 
WASHINGTON, February 28.—A 17-year-old 

physicist-mathematician-chemist, Frederick 

P. Greenleaf, of Allentown, Pa., received to- 

night the $2,800 Westinghouse grand science 

scholarship. 

He was chosen from a field of 40 high- 
school seniors for his method of separating 
metals by distillation. The method is re- 
garded as widely useful in such processes as 
refining and atomic fuel production. 

Second honor, a $2,000 Westinghouse sci- 
ence scholarship, was won by Kathleen A. 
Hable, 18, of Loyal, Wis., who submitted “an 
exacting study in heredity.” She traced a 
widow's peak in a Wisconsin family for 4 
generations which included 65 individuals. 
She found frequency of more than 50 per- 
cent in the fourth generation. 

Next was Vaughan A. Aandahl, 17, of Den- 
ver, a biologist, who brought here a collec- 
tion of butterflies and moths. He was 1 of 
8 contestants who won $400 scholarships. 


OTHER $400 WINNERS 


The others were Thomas S. Briggs, 16, of 
San Francisco; Charles Jetter Eichman, 17, of 
Audubon, N. J.; Roald Hoffman, 17, of Wood- 
side, Queens, N. V.; W. Stanley Marshall, 18, 
of Nashville, Tenn.; David K. Hergaard, 18, 
of Princeton, N. J.; James E. Potter, 17, of 
Rockford, III.; and Daniel H. Wilson, 17, of 
Kansas City, Kans. 

The 40 contestants, 32 boys and 8 girls, 
visited President Eisenhower at the White 
House during the day. 

Instead of making a speech to them he 
asked them questions about their projects. 
In his informal chat he said that he thought 
there should be more junior colleges in the 
country. 

Tonight’s awards in the Westinghouse 
Annual Science Talent Search were made at 
a banquet. Donald A. Quarles, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, said in an address that 
the talent search touches on the security 
of all of us. 

“Like it or not,” he declared, “we are in 
a race for technicological supremacy with 
Communist world and this science talent 
search has a direct bearing on the outcome 
of this race,” 


INCENTIVES IN UNITED STATES STRESSED 


He asserted that the Soviet Unon was now 
“graduating well-trained scientists and en- 
gineers at more than twice the rate we are 
in this country.” But, he added, because 
of our freedom and incentives “their pool 
would have to be considerably larger before 
it equalled the effectiveness of our own.” 

“Nevertheless, these statistics must give 
us pause,” he continued. “We certainly can 
no longer take our superiority and military 
technology for granted.” 

He noted that the President had sent to 
Congress a plan to modify and expand the 
Selective Service Act and to revamp the 
National Reserve System. He declared that 
the training and use of scientists and engi- 
neers was an important part of the Presi- 
dent’s plan and that it included research 
grants and special scholarships. 
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He told the young scientists that work like 
theirs stimulated the interest of young 
people in professional careers in the physical 
sciences and engineering. 

He closed by asserting that success against 
communism would depend on moral fiber as 
well as scientific skills. 


In Favor of Bill H. R. 4720 To Provide 
Incentives for Members of Armed Serv- 
ices by Increasing Certain Pay and 
Allowances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am greatly pleased that the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services has reported 
favorably H. R. 4720, a bill to provide in- 
centives for members of the Armed 
Forces by increasing certain pays and 
allowances, 

The purpose of the bill is to encourage 
continued service so as to avoid the tre- 
mendous turnover of personnel that now 
prevails in the armed services. 

The President, in a message to Con- 
gress on January 13, 1955, set forth with 
convincing and cogent reasons the ne- 
cessity and advisability of passing legis- 
lation that would encourage officers and 
enlisted men to continue in the service 
on a career basis in order to obtain 
maximum usefulness from the skills and 
leadership which are achieved after 
long and costly training. ; 

When the type of service that is now 
required of our men, whether they serve 
on land, sea, or in the air, is considered 
it becomes readily apparent that in- 
creasing mechanization and complexity 
of defense forces as stated by the Presi- 
dent in his message make technical skills 
and a wide background of experiences 
vastly more important than ever before. 

All of this is sufficient in itself to justi- 
fy the passage of the bill now before us. 
But in addition thereto is the fact that 
during 1954 the armed services experi- 
enced one of the lowest reenlistment 
rates in the history of the Nation. This 
applies to every branch of our services. 

The situation with regard to officers is 
equally alarming. The report submitted 
by the Armed Services Committee of 
the House in support of this legislation 
has given the detailed figures. It con- 
firms the general statement that I have 
made that the situation is alarming. 

Not only does the lack of reenlist- 
ments in sufficient numbers justify the 
passage of legislation of this character 
as a means, we hope, of correcting that 
situation, but the cost involved in train- 
ing service personnel reaches such pro- 
portions as to make it necessary to adopt 
some means of making the services ap- 
pealing enough to incline men to remain 
in service and thereby diminish the cost 
of training programs for additional men. 
It is known, as the report sets forth, that 
each man who enters the armed services 
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and undergoes basic training and up to 
the time of assignment to his first unit, 
involves approximately 6 months, costs 
the Government $3,200 in pay, allow- 
ances, subsistence, clothing, and over- 
head directly chargeable to the trainee 
together with the costs chargeable to 
the trainers. Thus, if the reenlistment 
rate could be increased by only 100,000 
individuals in the year 1955, the savings 
cost alone for replacements would be 
tremendous and most worthwhile. 

To increase the number of reenlist- 
ments the present legislation limits the 
pay increases to officers with 3 years and 
over of service, and enlisted personnel 
with 2 years and over of service. Thus 
it can be seen that the objective is solely 
and entirely to encourage officers and 
men to continue in the service. How- 
ever, I am personally of the opinion that 
it would have been proper under exist- 
ing circumstances to allow some increase 
for enlisted men and their dependents. 
We are all familiar with the financial 
hardships that are created when a 
father, or a son supporting his aged par- 
ents, is called into service. While I 
would have liked to see the bill grant 
some help to these whom I have just 
mentioned, yet I am aware of the neces- 
sity of the bill as presented and, accord- 
ingly, it has my approval and support. 


Interest Grows in Copyright Factfinding 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I introduced on January 20 
a bill, H. R. 2677, creating a Federal 
commission to study the copyright laws 
and to make recommendations for their 
revision,” and set forth the background 
of this proposal in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that date. On March 2, the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota, WILLIAM LANGER, introduced a com- 
panion measure, S. 1254, in the Senate. 

There has been a growing interest in 
this proposal for a study commission, 
and I am pleased to be able to include 
here the following items as evidence of 
that interest: 


[From Billboard magazine of March 12, 1955] 
FACTFINDING Heats Ur 


Although the habits of Congress are a 
bit difficult to understand—as when a Sen- 
ator and Congressman introduce one an- 
other’s conflicting bills—the pattern of 
events during the past 2 weeks indicates 
factfinding is gaining strength. 

The original advantage enjoyed by the 
an advantage derived 


organized 
ength behind the Kilgore bill, is slowly 
being dissipated. The gap is narrowing not 
so much because of defensive measures on 
the part of the jukebox industry, but be- 
cause the legislators are becoming more 
aware of the tremendous complications in- 
volved. They are learning that a lot of 
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missing facts must be amassed before con- 
clusions can be drawn. 

That such an awareness should crystal- 
lize is inevitable. It develops as more and 
more people become cognizant of the opin- 
ions of unbiased copyright experts, such as 
Prof. Walter J. Derenberg, professor of law 
at New York University and a member of 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell’s anti- 
trust committee, and Prof. Benjamin Kap- 
lan, of the Harvard University School of 
Law. 

There is no black or white, right or wrong 
to the copyright problem. It is not as 
simple as that. Congress, for over 30 years, 
has unsuccessfully tried to come up with 
the answer. The Kilgore bill is exactly the 
same as those which stymied previous leg- 
islatures. 

Let’s be done with the time-consuming, 
misguided effort. Let's get into the basic 
economics of the problem, the basic eco- 
nomics of the music business. Let factfind- 
ing go beyond the licensing agencies, beyond 
the Music Operators of America, to the peo- 
ple who are directly involved—the operators, 
writers, and publishers. 


New York UNIVERSITY, 
School or Law, 
New York, N. Y., February 23, 1955. 
The Honorable FRANK J, THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: As you may 
know, our law school has done some pioneer 
work in the field of copyright and we are 
currently conducting a seminar in advanced 
problems on literary and artistic property 
which is attended by some 40 graduate stu- 
dents. Your bill, H. R. 2677, proposing a 
Federal fact-finding commission to study re- 
vision of the copyright law, has stimulated 
a great deal of discussion here and I am 
taking the liberty of suggesting to you some 
thoughts that have occurred to me in this 
connection, 

I have been a member of the Attorney 
General's National Committee to Study the 
Antitrust Laws, which is about to submit its 
report to the Attorney General within the 
next 2 or 3 weeks. This committee consists 
of some 60 experts in antitrust law repre- 
senting both private and public points of 
view, who were appointed by the Attorney 
General upon recommendations made by the 
co-chairmen of the committee, the Honorable 
Stanley N. Barnes, Assistant Attorney General 
and head of the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice, and Prof. S. Chester- 
field Oppenheim, of the University of Michi- 
gan Law School. No congressional action 
preceded the appointment of the committee 
and its work was financed by the appropria- 
tion available to the Department of Justice. 
The committee came into existence simply 
upon a suggestion by the Attorney General 
to President Eisenhower. > 

Some of us believe that a similarly con- 
stituted committee to revise our copyright 
law might best serve to bring about a much 
needed revision of our entire statute. In 
view of the many technical aspects of this 
field of the law, it may be more advantageous 
to have a committee appointed under the 
auspices of the Librarian of Congress which 
would not consist primarily of Congressmen 
or Senators but of copyright experts on both 
our domestic and international copyright 
law. Such a national committee might well 
lay the necessary groundwork for subse- 
quent congressional action. 

Similar committees of experts have han- 
dled similar assignments in Great Britain 
and Canada with outstanding success as evi- 
denced by the Report of the Copyright Com- 
mittee (Board of Trade), London (October 
1952). Since I have gained the impression 
from reading some articles in the trade 
papers, Billboard, ete., that you are inter- 
ested in getting reactions to the bill which 
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you have proposed, I am taking the liberty 
of offering these thoughts to you. 
Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER J. DERENBERG, 
Professor of Law. 


P. S.: I am enclosing, as a matter of pos- 
sible interest and information, a notice of 
the current seminar and an outline of the 
cases and materials used in my course on 
a lena at New York University School 

Law. 


Manch 8, 1955. 
Prof. WALTER J. DERENBERG, 
School of Law, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 

DEAR PROFESSOR DERENBERG: Thank you 
very much for your very kind letter regard- 
ing the bill I have introduced to establish a 
commission to study the copyright law. You 
were quite correct in assuming that I would 
like to have comments on the bill from in- 
terested and qualified persons such as 
yourself. 

I have been giving your suggestion that 
we set up the Commission under the Li- 
brarian of Congress considerable thought. 
It would seem to me that the bill as it stands 
at present would accomplish the ends you 
state in your letter. This bill would em- 
power the President to appoint 7 of the 13 
members of the Commission. He would thus 
be able to appoint men with outstanding 
reputations in the field of copyright law 
either from the Copyright Office and other 
branches of the Government and/or eminent 
members of the bar. In addition, the Com- 
mission would be composed of 3 Senators 
and 3 Representatives. These members 
would be taken from the membership of the 
respective Judiciary Committees of the two 
Houses. Since any revision of the copyright 
law would necessarily have to be passed by 
the Congress, it seems desirable to have some 
Members represented on the Commission. 

This, at any rate, is the way the matter 
appears to me at the present time. If you 
have any further thoughts on the matter, I 
would greatly apppreciate hearing from you. 
In any case thank you again for your 
interest. 

Cordially, 
THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


[From Billboard magazine of March 12, 1955] 


Gets In COPYRIGHT Acr—NYU PROFESSOR 
SUGGESTS FAcCT-FINDING GROUP SIMILAR TO 
ANTITRUST ORG 


(By Ben Atlas) 


WASHINGTON, March 5.—A new wrinkle in 
the copyright fact-finding issue on Capitol 
Hill was added this week when Walter J. 
Derenberg, professor of law at New York 
University and a member of Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell, Jr.'s, antitrust com- 
mittee, in a letter to Representative Frank 
J, THOMPSON (Democrat of New Jersey) sug- 
gested that possibly a fact-finding group 
similar to the Attorney General's antitrust 
committee might perform the task specified 
by THOMPSON in his bill for a Federal Com- 
3 to study revision of the copyright 
aw. 

Professor Derenberg informed THOMPSON 
that proposed legislation for creation of a 
Federal factfinding commission “has stimu- 
lated a great deal of discussion at New York 
University’s Law School which,” Professor 
Derenberg said, “has done some pioneer 
work in the field of copyright” and is cur- 
rently holding a seminar on advanced prob- 
lems on literary and artistic property. 

DERENBERG’S LETTER 

Derenberg’s letter went on to state: . 

“E have been a member of the Attorney 
General's national committee to study the 
antitrust laws, which is about to submit 
its report to the Attorney General within the 
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next two or three weeks. This committee 
consists of some 60 experts in antitrust 
law, representing both private and public 
points of view, who were appointed by the 
Attorney General on recommendations made 
by the cochairman of the committee, the 
Honorable Stanley M. Barnes, Assistant At- 
torney General and head of the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice, and 
Prof. S. Chesterfield Oppenheim, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School. No con- 
gressional action preceded the appointment 
of the committee and its work was financed 
by the appropriation available to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The committee came into 
existence simply upon a suggestion by the 
Attorney General to President Eisenhower. 

“Some of us believe that a similarly con- 
stituted committee to revise our copyright 
law might best serve to bring about a much- 
needed revision of our entire statute. In 
view of the many technical aspects of this 
field of the law, it may be more advantageous 
to have a committee appointed under the 
auspices of the Librarian of Congress which 
would not consist primarily of Congressmen 
or Senators but of copyright experts on both 
our domestic and international copyright 
law. Such a national committee might well 
lay the necessary groundwork for subsequent 
congressional action. 

“Similar committees of experts have han- 
dled similar assignments in Great Britain 
and Canada with outstanding success, as 
evidenced by the report of the Copyright 
Committee (Board of Trade), London, Octo- 
ber 1952. Since I have gained the impres- 
sion from reading some articles in * * * 
Billboard, etc., that you are interested in get- 
ting reactions to the bill which you have 
proposed, I am taking the liberty of offering 
these thoughts to you.” 

CONSIDERATION UNLIKELY 

It appears unlikely at this time that Pro- 
fessor Derenberg’s suggestion of a Library 
of Congress committee on copyright will get 
serious consideration in Washington. Never- 
theless, the suggestion was indicative of the 
awakening of interest, particularly on law 
campuses, in the fact-finding proposal. Pre- 
viously, Prof. Benjamin Kaplan, of the Har- 
vard University Law School, in a communica- 
tion to Representative THompson, voiced in- 
terest and indicated that the subject would 
be taken up by the Harvard Law School fac- 
ulty (the Billboard, February 26). 

Professor Derenberg enclosed with his let- 
ter a schedule of New York University Law 
School’s copyright seminar. The seminar 
course is directed by Professor Derenberg 
“with the cooperation,” he explained, “of 
outstanding in various specialized 
branches of copyright law.” These experts 
include the following, several of whom are 
familiar figures on Capitol Hill as supporters 
of legislation in previous Congresses to end 
the copyright law's exemption of jukebox 
royalty payments. 

The seminar roster of experts includes: 

Arthur Fisher, registrar of copyrights, Li- 
brary of Congress; Herman Finkelstein, gen- 
eral attorney, American Society of Compos- 
ers, Authors, and Publishers; John Schul- 
man, general counsel, Authors’ League of 
America; Edward E. Colton, negotiator for 
the Dramatists’ Guild; Edward A. Sargoy, 
former chairman, copyright committee, 
American Bar Association; Morris Ebenstein, 
legal department, Warner Bros. Pictures, 
Inc.; Samuel W. Tannenbaum, of Johnson & 
Tannenbaum; Robert J. Burton, vice presi- 
dent and resident counsel, Broadcast Music, 
Inc.; Charles B. Seton, of the New York Bar; 
Philip Wittenberg, author of the Marketing 
of Literary Property; Prof. Harry G. Henn, of 
Cornell University Law School; Joseph A. 
McDonald, treasurer, National Broadcasting 
Co., and former general attorney, American 
Broadcasting Co.; and John P. Allison, for- 
merly editor, Tax Barometer. 
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Professional Soldiers Plus Incentives 
Equal Top Morale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the United States depend upon pro- 
fessional soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
airmen to protect and defend our Nation. 

The officers and noncoms are the 
backbone of our Military Establishment. 

They have the special knowledge and 
experience and steadiness that cannot 
be drafted suddenly from civilian life in 
time of emergency. 

We need them every day and every 
hour to handle complex equipment in 
farflung stations. 

Devoted to honor, duty, country. Al- 
ways faithful. Ready to give their lives 
if need be, and asking so little in return. 
Only respect and consideration. 

The disciplined pride of a military 
man suffers severely when he and his 
dependents are not reimbursed for the 
sacrifices that they make by volunteer- 
ing to serve their country. 

At a time when pay and fringe bene- 
fits are increasing for civilians, we have 
seen the status of our service personnel 
slip farther and farther behind the aver- 
age standard of living. 

Before this pay-raise bill was passed, 
a master sergeant with over 18 years of 
service, received only $275.18 per month. 

Only $3,300 a year for the highest non- 
com. 

Short rations, at best. 

Small wonder that the military service 
has ceased to be attractive. 

We have made it so because of our 
neglect—our failure to consider the hu- 
man factors. 

The most effective and costly military 
equipment in the world will not buy us 
protection if the men to operate the 
equipment are amateurs, or if their 
hearts are not in their jobs. 

A military pay increase bill will serve 
to keep the best-trained men in uniform. 
That is, if it is supplemented by further 
legislation to increase dependent medi- 
cal care, survivors’ benefits, and to pro- 
vide for adequate housing. 

The wives and children of professional 
military men also serve their country in 
ways that merit our understanding and 
our gratitude. 

The vote in the House—399 for and 
only 1 against—refiects the overwhelm- 
ing opinion in Congress that our career 
men in uniform are deserving of much 
better treatment than we have accorded 
them in the past. 

We take this action not only for com- 
pelling economic reasons, but as a 
means of expressing to the men and 
women who have sacrificed the free- 
doms, the comforts, and the moneymak- 
ing opportunities of civilian life in order 
to dedicate themselves to the protection 
of all—our admiration and our deep 
respect. 
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Those who serve their country before 
themselves earn the highest honor and 
consideration. . 

It is a privilege for Congress to pass— 
with flying colors—the Career Incentive 
Act of 1955. 


Hawaiian-Alaskan Statehood? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, I include my state- 
ment before the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee on February 14 
in relation to Hawaiian-Alaskan state- 
hood. 


The statement follows: 
HAWATIAN-ALASKAN STATEHOOD? 
INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, the controversial problem 
of statehood for the Territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska continues to challenge the wis- 
dom of this Congress. My remarks shall 
pertain to bill H. R. 2535, which proposes to 
grant statehood to both Territories and is 
now under consideration by this committee. 


THE IMPORTANCE AND THE FINALITY OF 
STATEHOOD 


This momentous issue of statehood com- 
pels us to give our most serious attention 
to its consequences. We are confronted with 
a measure that has vast implications relat- 
ing to the internal affairs of this Union. 
We must also concern ourselves with the 
finality of whatever decision we may make. 

No other problem will, as vitally, affect 
and shape our future as statehood. The se- 
riousness of this subject is transcended only 
by our struggle to survive the Communist 
holocaust. 

The various domestic and foreign prob- 
lems of this Congress which relate to finance, 
defense, health, and foreign aid, are of ex- 
treme importance. Yet, if we find ourselves 
in error, our mistakes can readily be rec- 
tified by congressional action or by the flexi- 
bility of executive power. With one excep- 
tion, even our Constitution and its amend- 
ments may be amended to conform with 
changing conditions or attitudes. The most 
recent example of this change is the repeal 
of the 18th amendment. 

The one exception to the right to change 
our Constitution applies to the present pro- 

Article V of our Constitution pro- 
vides that no amendment may be made to 
this clause “and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate.” 

The principle that no State can secede 
from this Union is established. ‘The corol- 
lary principle that this Nation cannot di- 
vorce any State from this Union or restore 
it to the status of a Territory is equally ac- 
cepted. Thus, the grant of statehood be- 
comes an irrevocable act. 

The finality of our decision as to state- 
hood gives us cause to approach this mat- 
ter, not with a lighthearted generosity, but 
rather with a somber realization and pre- 
caution that any mistake will burden us for 
the life of this Republic. 


THE EMOTIONAL, IRRELEVANT, 
ISSUES 


There have been so many issues injected 
into this debate that it has become difficult 
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to see the forest for the trees. Almost every 
conceivable argument has been presented 
pro and con to a degree that has confused 
and confounded rather than enlightened 
those who may be interested. 

This appears a suitable time to attempt 
to clarify and place the arguments into their 
true political perspective. The leading argu- 
ments in favor of statehood which are 
grouped together here as being either emo- 
tional, irrelevant, or of minor consequence 
are: 

(a) Americanism and military service. 

(b) The psychological impact of state- 
hood upon the Asiatic peoples. 

(c) The references to precedent in favor 
of statehood. 

(d) Partisan political considerations. 


THE EMOTIONAL APPEAL OF AMERICANISM AND 
MILITARY SERVICE 


Every informed person will acknowledge 
the courage and the sacrifices of the Ha- 
waiian veterans in both World War It and 
the Korean conflict. This Nation is eter- 
nally indebted to them and in an equal de- 
gree to all other American veterans who 
fought so gloriously in those wars. 

The proponents of statehood have cited 
individual cases of heroism on the part of 
Hawaiian soldiers. They have made com- 
parisons of the Hawaiian casualties and the 
numbers in military service as against the 
casualties and the number of servicemen 
from the United States as a whole. 

The Alaska Statehood Committee has 
published this claim: 

“In two world wars and in Korea they 
have fought—in number exceeding the na- 
tional per capita average—and by so doing 
have written a war record second to none 
in the Nation.” 

The Library of Congress has furnished the 
following table of inductees for World War 
II: 


Draftees 
in World 
War IL 


(Hawaii had 8,769 additional enlistees, No figures 
are available for other States.) 

‘These figures do not substantiate claims of 
superiority in the number of citizens from 
Hawaii and Alaska who served in World War 
II. 
The statements regarding casualties and 
bravery cannot support the inference that 
these soldiers were more loyal and more 
brave than the veterans from the other areas 
of this country. I defend all segments of 
this country from the innuendo that any 
group or area of our people have a monopoly 
upon patriotism or bravery. There is no 
scientific thermometer that can measure the 
warmth of devotion for this great country. 

The sacrifices on the battlefield do not 
constitute legitimate political, economic, or 
social premises for the admission of these 
territories to statehood. These highly emo- 
tional appeals could have been, most proper- 
ly, left out of this debate. 


THE IRRELEVANCE OF FOREIGN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
IMPLICATIONS 


The proponents of statehood claim that 
statehood would create good will for the 
United States in the Pacific area and would 
avoid for us the stigma of colonialism. 

The question of statehood is solely and 
wholly a domestic problem of our internal 
affairs. It is a strange theory that would 
permit foreign opinion to influence or decide 
the conduct of our domestic affairs. The 
Communist line of charging us with coloniai- 
ism cannot be increased in volume nor will 
it be softened by any act of compliance, _ 
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We should not fear to disappoint those 
enemies. Our foreign friends need no ex- 
planations. 

The psychological impact of statehood up- 
on foreign peoples is irrelevant and deserves 
no consideration here. 

The height of irrelevancy was attained by 
a former governor of one of the Territories. 
He advanced as an argument in favor of 
statehood, “the delectation of visitors, the 
sweetness of Hawaiian music, and the rhythm 
of its dance.” Certainly, the muscular 
gyrations of the Hula dance is far afield from 
the crux of the statehood problem. This 
sentimentality borders upon the frivolous, 


THE PRECEDENTS FOR STATEHOOD 


The proponents of statehood rely exten- 
sively upon the use of precedent to lend 
validity to their claims. 

The Northwest Ordinance was adopted 
under the Articles of Confederation in 1787. 
This Act, providing for the admission of 
that Territory to statehood, is cited as prece- 
dent and as the source of the inherent right 
of every Territory to become a State. This 
precedent is invalid for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. The Articles of Confederation has been 
superseded completely by the Constitutional 
provisions relating to the admission of new 
States. 

2. The Northwest Ordinance was limited 
in its application to the Northwest Territory. 

3. The framework of the Confederacy, the 
division of powers and the scheme of rep- 
resentation was totally different from our 
present constitutional Government, 

References by the Supreme Court to in- 
corporate Territories as “inchoate” and em- 
bryo” States are mere dicta and an attempted 
intrusion into the field of Congressional leg- 
islative authority and responsibility. 

The admission of other States is referred to 
as precedent for the admission of Hawaii and 
Alaska upon the basis of equal representa- 
tion in the United States Senate. The last 
State to be admitted was Arizona on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1912. 

Following the admission of this 48th State, 
the 17th Amendment was adopted by final 
ratification on April 8, 1913. The mode of 
selection of Senators was altered from that of 
choice by the State legislatures to that of 
election by popular suffrage. This change of 
election of Senators has resulted in rep- 
resentation by the Senators of the people 
of the States as individuals in substitution 
for representation by the Senators of their 
respective States collectively and in their 
corporate capacities. 

The 17th Amendment created a new con- 
cept of Senatorial representation. No State 
has been admitted under these fundamen- 
tally altered conditions. 

Thus, the admission of other States fur- 
nishes no valid precedent for the admission, 
today, of Territories upon the same basis of 
representation in the United States Senate. 


PARTISAN POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The Democratic National Party platform 
contains a plank favoring immediate state- 
hood for both Hawaii and Alaska. The Re- 
publican National Party platform favors im- 
mediate statehood for Hawaii and statehood 
for Alaska under an equitable enabling act. 
However, no responsible Republican Party 
spokesman has, as yet, given us an adequate 
detail explanation of the meaning of the 
term “equitable enabling act.” 

In the 1952 elections, the Republican Party 
retained control of the Hawaiian Territorial 
Legislature by the election of 8 Republican 
Senators to 7 Democrats. In the House there 
were 19 Republicans elected to 11 Democrats. 

In the same year, Alaskan Republicans won 
the Alaskan Senate by seating 11 Republicans 
and 5 Democrats, In the House, there were 
20 Republicans elected to 4 Democrats. 

Based upon these returns, it was predicted 
that in the event of statehood, Hawaii would 
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elect 2 Republican Senators and that Alaska 
would possibly elect 1 or 2 Republican Sen- 
ators. 

Two years ago the Republican administra- 
tion attempted to pass the bill giving state- 
hood to Hawaii and kill the Alaskan 
statehood bill. This writer opposed the im- 
mediate admission of these States either sev- 
erally or jointly. The Republican Party 
subjected itself to the charge of attempting 
to gain partisan political advantage in its 
attempt to support the Hawaiian statehood 
bill alone. 

In 1954 the political picture reversed it- 
self. The Hawaiian Legislature was won by 
the Democratic Party for the first time in 
the history of that Territory. The Demo- 
cratic Party swept both Houses over- 
whelmingly. The Democrats won a 9 to 6 
majority in the Senate and a 22 to 8 majority 
in the House, 

A similar sweep was gained by the Demo- 
crats in the Alaskan Territorial Legislature. 
There, the Democrats gained control of the 
Senate by winning 12 seats to 4, and in the 
House 21 seats to 3. 

Another political factor is the suctessive 
drop in the plurality of the Republican Dele- 
gate from Hawaii. The Republican plural- 
ities for that office are as follows: 


Year: Republican plurality 
52 


1 Approximate, 
3 Official, 


Based on the 1954 election returns, it ap- 
pears that, in the event of statehood, Alaska 
would surely elect 2 Democrat Senators and 
Hawaii would be likely to elect 2 Democrat 
Senators. 

It is most obvious that the passage of the 
joint Hawallan-Alaskan statehood bill by the 
Congress would place the Republican Party 
in a difficult position. The President would 
be placed in a political dilemma. By ap- 
proving statehood for both Territories, he 
would risk the probability that these two 
Territories would return 4 Democrat Sena- 
tors. If he vetos statehood, he assumes the 
political onus of defeating a measure of pop- 
ular favor. 

Partisan politics is a transitory considera- 
tion. This issue ought to be decided upon 
American principles having a true political 
validity. The solution should pass the test 
of what will be permanently just for the 
peoples of both majority and minority parties 
of the whole Nation, 


GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE REJECTS STATEHOOD 


At the hearing before this committee on 
February 4, 1955, the impression was left that 
the Governor’s Conference endorses state- 
hood for both Hawaii and Alaska. This is 
not so. 

Resolutions were adopted by the Gover- 
nors’ Conferences, for 6 years from 1947 to 
1952, favoring statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

On March 2, 1953, the writer addressed 
communications to each of the 48 governors 
indicating the prospective loss of voting 
power for the people of each State in the 
senatorial and presidential elections upon 
the grant of statehood to Hawaii and Alaska. 
No claim is made that the subsequent failure 
to endorse statehood is due to these com- 
munications. 

At the 1953 governors’ conference, a resolu- 
tion favoring Hawaiian statehood was pre- 
sented. This resolution failed to receive a 
favorable report. No resolution for either 
Hawaiian or Alaskan statehood was pre- 
sented at the 1954 conference. The gover- 
nors, perhaps, perceived the prospective loss 
of representation to the peoples of their re- 
spective States. Failure to approve state- 
hood resolutions, under these circumstances 
on be fairly construed to constitute rejec- 

on, A 
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COMMUNISM, A MAJOR CONSIDERATION IN 
HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 

The extensive communistic influences in 
Hawaii continue to present an alarming con- 
dition for both Hawali and the United States. 
A careful study of the facts does not give 
hope that communistic power is on the wane. 
Communism remains a potent force perme- 
ating the economic, political, and social 
structures of this Territory. 

The New York Herald Tribune of June 23, 
1953, reported a labor strike by the ILWU 
on June 22, 1953, in Hawail. The facts, as 
reported there, are as follows: 

Twenty-four thousand employees on the 
island went on strike in a mass protest 
against the conviction of Jack Hall and six 
other conspirators convicted of plotting to 
teach and advocate the violent overthrow of 
the United States Government. 

Two thousand of these employees are 
stevedores, members of the International 
Longshoremen's and Warehousemen's Union 
(ILWU), who refused to load military cargo 
for Korea, Eighteen thousand out of 19,000 
ILWU union workers on the sugar planta- 
tions joined in this strike. One thousand of 
these men refused to strike. Four thousand 
out of 5,000 pineapple workers also joined 
the strike. One thousand of these men re- 
fused to strike. 

Now, these men went on strike, not be- 
cause of any legitimate labor dispute, but 
in protest against the conviction of these 
Communists for the advocacy of treason and 
revolution. 

The fact that 1,000 men in the sugar in- 
dustry and 1,000 men in the pineapple in- 
dustry refused to join this strike is proof 
that it was possible to refuse to join in this 
dastardly demonstration of Communist close- 
order drill. 

Those who refused, a pitiful minority of 
2,000, demonstrated their courage and Ameri- 
canism. The same cannot be said for the 
other 24,000. The refusal to load military 
cargo for Korea borders upon sabotage. 

If these men went on strike because of 
threats or pressures, then a condition exists 
in Hawaii so dangerous that Hawaii should 
not be granted statehood at this time. If 
they went on strike willingly because of their 
sympathy for the Communist convicts and 
the Communist movement, then this type of 
citizen does not deserve statehood. This 
country can do well without their voice and 
their vote in Congress. 

This same union, ILWU, called another 
strike as recently as last December 1954, 
while members of this Territorial subcom- 
mittee were attending hearings in Hawaii. 

The International Longshoremen's and 
Warehousemen’s Union (ILWU) has a mem- 
bership of 25,000 and dominates unionism 
in that territory. Its president is Harry 
Bridges, who is 1 of the top 3 Communist 
leaders in this country. Jack Hall is the 
Hawaiian spokesman for Harry Bridges and 
the leader of that union there. 

The unions in Hawaii controlled or infil- 
trated by Communists have a membership 
of about 30,000. The names of the Commu- 
nists and those persons closely related to 
the Communist Party who occupy positions 
of power in the unions, union locals and the 
top organization of the ILWU are contained 
in the hearings of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee for the year 1950. 

These hearings regarding Communist ac- 
tivities in Hawaii are contained in three vol- 
umes and contain a startling revelation of 
the infiltration of communism into both the 
ranks of unionized labor and in the political 
parties. These volumes are proof that the 
Communist Party controls the ILWU, lock, 
stock, and barrel. 

By means of union devices such as closed 
shops, union stewards, and grievance com- 
mittees, it is possible for the Communists to 
control the employment, lay-offs, firings, and 
hiring of labor. This control, and the use 
of cadres of union officials and Communist 
stooges to propagandize, persuade, and co- 
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erce, gives the Communists a tight control 
over the ideology and political action of its 
members. The individual laborer doesn't 
have a chance to earn a living or to keep 
from being maimed by a premeditated in- 
dustrial accident” unless he complies. 

It is a political axiom that each employee 
can be counted upon to deliver three votes 
in a political election. If the ILWU can order 
24,000 men to go out on a Communist sym- 
pathy strike sabotaging United States mili- 
tary transport, can there be any doubt that 
they can deliver 50,000 votes to their politi- 
cal choice? 

The political objectives of the Communist 
Party are reported in these hearings. They 
are: 

1. Communists support statehood (p. 1559, 
pt. 2 of the hearings). 

2. Development of a following in the 
Democratic Party to back Communist causes 
(p 1570, pt. 2 of the hearings). 

3. Establish legislative caucus to act as 
pressure group on Democratic Party for Com- 
munists objectives (p. 1570, pt. 2 of the 
hearings). 

The fact that statehood for Hawali is sup- 
ported by the Communist Party and the 
ILWU does not per se make this cause wrong 
or undesirable. However, one can be sure 
that their support for statehood is not actu- 
ated by the same motives for good govern- 
ment as those who sincerely believe that 
statehood is a just cause. The support of the 
Communists is based upon their self-interest 
in advancing the Communist cause and that 
cause alone. 

Can there be any doubt that the Com- 
munist Party and the ILWU would not make 
an all-powerful drive to elect 2 United States 
Senators in the event of statehood? And it 
makes no difference to them whether they 
bear the Republican or Democratic label. 
By statehood, we not only open the door 
for 2 Communist-influenced United States 
Senators, but we actually invite 2 Soviet 
agents to take seats in the United States 
Senate. 

On June 19, 1953, Jack Hall, ILWU regional 
director and Communist Party leader was 
convicted of violation of the Smith Act along 
with 6 other defendants. A 1954 publication 
of the Hawaii Statehood Commission cited 
these convictions as proof of “unalterable 
and aggressive opposition” of the people of 
Hawaii to communism. The record of the 
1954 election completely refutes this state- 
ment. 

In the race for the office of mayor of the 
city of Honolulu, Frank F. Fasi, the Demo- 
cratic candidate was opposed by Neal Blais- 
dell, the Republican candidate. During the 
campaign Frank Fasi charged that Blaisdell 
was courting ILWU support. 

On October 15, 1954, the leading news- 
papers carried the charge by Frank Fasi, the 
Democratic candidate, that “The big issue 
of this campaign is whether a candidate for 
mayor can be elected without the support 
of the Communist leaders in Hawaii.” 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin, which is an 
outstanding newspaper of the highest stand- 
ards, reported on November 1, 1954: 

“He (Fasi) has struck out at Governor 
King and the ILWU leadership.” 

On November 3, this same newspaper car- 
ried the following front page headline: 

“ILWU sample ballot supports Blaisdell.” 

During this campaign, the Republican 
candidate did not once deny these charges 
or repudiate and reject ILWU support. The 
following legal maxim certainly applies to 
this situation, “When one owes a duty to 
speak, silence implies consent.” 

The electorate of Hawaii answered Mr. 
Fasi's issue by proving that a mayor cannot 
be elected without the support of Commu- 
nist leaders. Perhaps, the ILWU support 
was unsolicited. However, there can be no 
question that the ILWU support was given 
with Mayor Blaisdell's knowledge and was 
accepted without repudiation by him of the 
ILWU leaders or the Communist principles, 
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The Honolulu Star-Bulletin made a sur- 
vey of the Hawaiian election of November 
1954 and reported its findings as follows: 

“The ILWU endorsed 71 candidates. Of 
these, 58 won, a batting average of 81 per- 
cent. 

“In the Senate, 5 ILWU candidates won 
out of 6 candidates endorsed in contests for 
7 seats. There are a total of 15 seats in the 
Senate. 

“In the House, 22 ILWU supported candi- 
dates won out of 28 endorsed, There are 
80 seats in the House. s 

“In the county, 32 ILWU supported candi- 
dates won out of 38 contests which includes 
Neal Blaisdell, Republican mayor of Hono- 
lulu.“ 

The 1954 election was a complete victory 
for the ILWU and the Communist Party. 
They can now exercise either control or a 
considerable influence over both Houses of 
the Legislature and the Mayor of Honolulu. 
This victory is made more impressive by the 
fact that the ILWU political influence can 
be exerted in both Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. 

Mr. Jack Hall not only directed the ILWU 
political activities but also claimed full credit 
for the victories of the Republican Mayor of 
Honolulu and the Democratic victory in both 
Houses of the Hawaii Legislature. Mr. Hall 
even offered his advice for the full use of 
the political power gained by that election. 

The secretary of the former mayor made a 
practice of greeting Harry Bridges at the 
Honolulu airport when that distinguished 
Communist arrived there. He sent the Hono- 
lulu municipal band to money-raising af- 
fairs held to defray the legal defense of the 
Communists. 

The Hawaii Statehood Commission claims 
that statehood would enable Hawali to deal 
more effectively with Communism and the 
ILWU. On the contrary, statehood would 
free the Communists and the ILWU from 
United States control and jurisdiction. They 
now have the power and could immediately 
proceed without Federal interference to So- 
cialize and Communize that State. 

The atmosphere in Hawaii is one of tol- 
erance, appeasement and encouragement for 
communism, The burden of proof that it 
can eradicate communism properly rests with 
the people of Hawaii. The proof has not been 
presented. If there is a reasonable doubt 
as to an extensive communistic economic and 
political control in Hawaii, then the party 
to suffer thereby is the United States. The 
people of the 48 States are entitled to the 
benefit of possible doubt. Statehood should 
be rejected now and deferred for an appro- 
priate time when communism no longer 
threatens the well-being of either Hawaii 
or the United States. 

The 1954 election issues, the political ma- 
neuverings and the election results serve as 
a “Stop, Look, and Listen“ warning to us. 


THE POLITICAL POWERS OF STATEHOOD 


Man's struggle for liberty never stops. 
That goal is gained in the degree of ac- 
ceptance of the proposition that all sovereign 
power rests with the people. Constitutional 
government is an instrumentality for car- 
rying out this concept of freedom. 

Under our system of constitutional repre- 
sentative government, sovereign power can 
be placed into three broad categories. First, 
the power inherent to the people. This 
power can be generally described as all sov- 
ereign power that remains after constitu- 
tionally conferring such political powers to 
the States and the Nation as are needed for 
the attainment of their purposes. Second, 
the power granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment. In a broad sense, this power is lim- 
ited to the enumerated political powers 
granted to the Federal Government under 
our United States Constitution. The third 
category is the power reserved to the States. 
This consists of all the residual political 
power constitutionally conferred by the peo- 
ple and not granted to the Nation. 
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In the present discussion, we are con- 
cerned with the second and third categories 
of political power. An analysis of statehood 
reveals a dual concept. 

First: Statehood would grant to the ter- 
ritories the same sovereign and political 
powers as possessed by other States to con- 
duct the affairs of these areas without Fed- 
eral supervision or control. 

Second: Statehood would grant to the 
proposed States the power of representation 
in the Federal Government. 


THE POLITICAL POWER TO CONDUCT THE AFFAIRS 
OF THE STATE 


Statehood is not essential for the grant 
of power to the Territories to enact laws re- 
lating to its property, affairs, and govern- 
ment. Congress has entire dominion, na- 
tional and local, over Territories. It may 
transfer full legislative powers with respect 
to local affairs to legislatures elected by the 
Territories. 

Both Alaska and Hawaii now possess gen- 
eral legislative power for these purposes, 
The major exception in Alaska is the power 
to legislate over public lands, fisheries, and 
subsurface resources. Although Congress 
has reserved the right to disapprove terri- 
torial legislation, no law passed by either 
territory has ever been disapproved by 
Congress. 

The executive power could very well be 
transferred to the Territories. There could 
be no serious objection to any necessary ex- 
tension of judicial powers for these Ter- 
ritories. 

However, neither of these Territories ap- 
pears to seriously want these powers. No 
reasonable proposal or request has been made 
to Congress for the reorganization or an ex- 
tension of the jurisdiction of the Territorial 
courts. 

There appears to be no sincere desire upon 
the part of the Territories to elect their own 
governors and to assume executive power. 

While this committee has, over the course 
of years, considered many bills relating to 
the control of fisheries, minerals, and public 
lands, it has not yet approved any overall 
proposal to grant such power to Alaska. On 
the other hand, neither Territory has ever 
presented to Congress a comprehensive bill 
of particulars for an extension of legislative 
power to enable it to govern its own affairs. 

The complaints made by these Territories 
of a lack of power to administer Territorial 
matters can be interpreted in either of two 
ways. Either this committee has failed to 
give adequate consideration to their needs 
for additional power or the Territories have 
failed to present and press for a compre- 
hensive program designed to obtain for them 
the necessary power to govern. This writer 
believes that the latter alternative prevails. 

It would appear that the concern of the 
proponents of statehood lies not in their de- 
sire or need for additional power to conduct 
the affairs of the Territories but rather in 
their drive for representation in Congress and 
in the election of a President. 


THE POLITICAL POWER OF REPRESENTATION IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The history of Government is, in essence, a 
recital of the distributions of power. We 
are concerned here with an equitable appor- 
tionment of legislative and executive power. 
Statehood would transfer a share of these 
powers to the proposed States. Their par- 
ticipation in the Federal Government would 
consist of: 

(a) The right to be represented in the 
United States Senate by two Senators. 

(b) The right to participate in the elec- 
tion of a United States President. 

(c) The right to be represented in the 
United States House of Representatives. 


ORIGINAL BASIS FOR SENATORIAL REPRESENTATION 


The problem of equitable representation 
in the United States Senate continues to 
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plague this country since May 1787, when 
the Constitutional Convention convened. 

The historical struggle has been between 
the smaller States desiring representation on 
a basis of equality for States (as corporate 
sovereign entities) and the larger States 
seeking representation in proportion to pop- 
ulation. The plan of giving each State two 
Senators conform to the pattern of a 
federation of States while representation in 
proportion to population conforms to the 
framework of a national government. 

We are concerned today with the ques- 
tion of the political justice and wisdom of 
equality of representation for newly ad- 
mitted States in the United States Senate. 
The plan of equality of senatorial repre- 
sentation by States was adopted for the pro- 
tection of the States from encroachment by 
the Federal Government. In furtherance of 
this purpose, the provision that the Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate be chosen 
by State legislatures was enacted. 

I cite the following statement made in 
the Constitutional Convention by Delegate 
Wilson of Pennsylvania: 

»The leading argument of those who con- 
tend for equality of votes among the States 
is that the States as such being equal, and 
being represented not as districts of indi- 
viduals, but in their political and corporate 
capacities, are entitled to equal suffrage.” 

Alexander Hamilton, supporting the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, stated in the Fed- 
eralist, Paper No. 62: 

“It (referring to appointment of Senators 
by State legislatures) is recommended by 
the double advantage: of giving to the State 
governments such an agency in the forma- 
tion of the Federal Government as must 
secure the authority of the former and may 
form a convenient link between the two 
systems.” 

It seems clear that the plan of represen- 
tation in the United States Senate was im- 
plemented by the provision that the States 
in their corporate capacities as States and 
as an organic whole be secured in that right 
of equality by the grant to them as States 
to choose their Senators by vote of the State 
legislatures. The provision for election of 
Senators by the State legislatures was an 
integral part of the compromise by which 
two Senators were provided to the States. 
The convention would never have agreed 
upon this principle of Senate representation 
if that right had not been secured by this 
mode of selection, that of choice by legis- 
latures. 

The 17th amendment of our Constitution, 
ratified on April 8, 1913, destroyed the reason 
for the provision that each State shall be en- 
titled to 8 seats in the United States Senate. 


STATEHOOD BASICALLY SHIFTS SENATORIAL AND 
PRESIDENTIAL REPRESENTATION FROM THE 48 
STATES TO HAWAII AND ALASKA 


Reduced to fundamental terms, statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska grants representation 
in the United States Senate and in the elec- 
tion of the President. In the Senate they 
would be represented by 4 Senators out of a 
prospective total of 100 Members. In the 
electoral college they would be represented 
by 7 votes out of a prospective total of 535 
votes. 

The representation proposed for these Ter- 
ritories will be taken from the present repre- 
sentation possessed by the people of the 48 
States and shifted to the people of these 2 
Territories. This transfer of sovereign power 
seriously and correspondingly reduces the 
right of suffrage of the peoples of the 48 
States in the United States Senate and in the 
election of the President. 


REDUCTION IN THE SENATORIAL REPRESENTATION 
OF THE 48 STATES 
The admission of Hawaii and Alaska under 


the present constitutional provision will en- 
title their residents—628,437 combined—to 
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4 seats in the United States Senate. The 
average representation would be 1 Senator 
for each 157,000 inhabitants. The people of 
the 48 States, having a population of 152,- 
572,000, represented by 96 Senators, today 
enjoy the average representation of 1 Sena- 
tor for each 1,589,000 persons. Thus, Hawaii 
and Alaska would become entitled to repre- 
sentation in the United States Senate 10 
times greater than the average representa- 
tion of the people of the 48 States. Each 
voter will have approximately 33 times the 
power of the vote of the people of California 
in the United States Senate, 27 times the 
power of the vote of the people of Illinois, 
32 times the power of the vote of the people 
of Pennsylvania, and 47 times the vote of the 
people of New York. 

A comparison of the voting power of the 
voters of Hawaii and Alaska (combined) with 
that of the people of the 48 States in the 
election of United States Senators is con- 
3 in schedule A of the accompanying 
table: 


Tables comparing the prospective voting 
power of the average Hawaiian-Alaskan 
voter in the election of United States Sen- 
ators and a United States President with 


the voting power of the voters of the 48 
States 


METHOD OF COMPUTATION 


Schedule (A): Population of Hawaii and Alaska (com- 
bined) is 628,437 with 4 Senators. 1 Senator for 157,000 
residents, Population of Alabama is 3,061,000. 1 Sen- 
ator for 1,537,500 residents, 1,537,500 divided by 157,000 
equals 9.8 f e. the average voting rights of the 
residents of Hawaii and Alaska as compared to 1 vote for 
er Fao Alabama in the election of the United States 


nate. 

Schedule (B): Presidential electors for Hawaii and 
Alaska (combined) will be 7 or 1 for each 89,700 residents. 
Presidential electors for Alabama is 11 or 1 for each 
278,000 residents, 278,000 divided by 89,700 equals 3.1 
representing the average voting rights of residents of 
Hawaii and Alaska as compared to 1 vote for the voter 
of Alabama in the election of a United States President, 


Popula- 


State and Territory] tion (1950 


Serergbebe 
S e 
Serpe se 
0 tes OSE 


„ 1.9 1.6 

8, 712, 176 27.8 3.6 
3, 934, 224 12. 5 3.4 
2, 621, 073 8.3 29 
1, 905, 299 6.1 2.6 
2, 944, 806 9.4 3.3 
2, 683, 516 8. 5 3.0 
913, 744 2.9 2.0 
2.343, 011 7.8 2.9 
4, 690, 514 15.4 3.2 
6,371, 766 20.3 3.5 
2, 982, 483 9.5 3.0 
2, 178, 914 6.6 3.0 
3, 954, 653 11.3 3.4 
591, 024 1.9 1.6 

1, 325, 510 4.2 2.4 
160, 083 5 6 
533, 242 1.1 1.5 

4, 835, 329 15.6 3.3 
681, 187 2.2 1.9 

4, 830, 192 47.2 3.6 
4, 061, 929 12.9 3.2 
691, 636 2.2 1.9 

7, 946, 627 25.2 3.5 
2, 233, 351 7.1 3.1 
1, 521, 341 4.9 2.8 
Pennsylvania. 0, 498. 012 32.8 3.6 
Rhode Island 791, 896 2.5 2.2 
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Tables comparing the prospective voting 
power of the average Hawaiian-Alaskan 
voter in the election of United States Sen- 
ators and a United States President with 
the voting power of the voters of the 48 
States—Continued 


Voting power 
of average Ha- 
walian-Alaskan 
voter versus 1 
vote for voters 
of other States 
for— 


Popula- 


State and Territory | tion (1950 | iden- 


census) | tial 
— (A) (B) 
rs 
7 United 
United States 
States 
Senate | Erest- 
dent 
9 2,117, 027 8 6.7 2.9 
652, 740 4 2.0 1.8 
3, 291, 718 11 10. 5 3.3 
7, 711, 194 24 24. 5 3.5 
862 4 2.2 1. 9 
747 3 1.2 1.4 
3, 318, 680 12 10.5 3.0 
Washington 2, 378, 963 9 7.6 2.9 
West Virginia 2, 005, 552 8 6.3 2. 8 
Wisconsm 3, 434, 575 12 10,9 3.1 
Wyoming 290, 529 3 9 1.1 


The representation in the United States 
Senate for Hawaii and Alaska is acquired by 
a corresponding reduction of the present 
power of representation of the people of the 
48 States in that body, today. The right of 
suffrage equal to that of 6,356,000 persons is 
taken from the 152,572,000 residents of the 
48 States in varying percentage amounts and 
is transferred to the 628,437 residents of Ha- 
waii and Alaska. 

Statehood will give Hawaii and Alaska 4 
votes in a Senate of 100 Members or one 
twenty-fifths of the membership. Although 
their combined population is only one two- 
hundred-and-forty-two-seconds of the popu- 
lation of the 48 States. This grant of one 
twenty-fifths of the membership in the 
United States Senate dilutes and diminishes 
by that fraction the representation in that 
body of the people of the 48 States. 


POLITICAL POWER IN THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION, A MAJOR CONSIDERATION 


The disproportionate advantage of Alaska 
and Hawaii would also apply in the presi- 
dential elections. Upon admission, these 
States would have a total of 7 electoral 
votes, an average of 1 electoral vote for each 
89,776 inhabitants. The 152,572,000 people 
of the 48 States, with a total of 531 electoral 
votes, are entitled to 1 electoral vote each for 
an average population of 287,300. Thus, the 
voter in Hawaii and Alaska would have an 
average voting power in the election of a 
United States President 3.2 times greater than 
the average vote of the voter in the 48 States. 

The comparison of the voting rights of 
the voters of Hawaii and Alaska—com- 
bined—with that of the people of the 48 
States in presidential elections is contained 
in schedule B of the accompanying table, 
page 16a. 

The electoral vote of 2,011,100—7 elec- 
toral x 287,300 average population for 1 
electoral vote—persons will be taken from 
the 152,572,000 residents of the 48 States and 
transferred to the 628,437 residents of Ha- 
waii and Alaska. The disfranchisement of 
the residents of the 48 States applies not 
only to the executive branch but also applies 
to the judicial branch of our Government 
because the appointing power to the judici- 
ary lies with the President. 

The total electoral vote will be tempo- 
rarily increased to 538 by the 7 electoral 
votes of Hawaii and Alaska, After the 1960 
census, the House of Representatives would 
be reapportioned to reduce the temporary 
membership of 438 to 485. With the Sen- 
ate incréased to 100 Members, the electoral 
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college would be permanently increased to 
535 members. 

Although the combined population is only 
one two-hundred-forty-seconds of the popu- 
lation of the 48 States, Hawaii and Alaska 
(combined) would enjoy one seventy-sixth 
(or seven five-hundred-thirty-fifths) of the 
total voting strength of the 48 States in the 
election of a President. The right of suf- 
frage of the 48 States in this respect is dim- 
nished by that fraction. 


THE DILEMMA OF STATEHOOD 


Congress is confronted with the unpleas- 
ant alternatives of continuing to withhold 
statehood and Federal representation for the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii or to grant 
statehood under terms that would unduly 
reduce the Federal representation of the 
people of the 48 States. Under present pro- 
vision of the Constitution, a difficult choice 
must be made between the following alter- 
natives: 

A. By the denial of statehood: 

1. Shall 499,794 citizens of Hawaii and 
128,643 citizens of Alaska continue to be 
denied representation in the United States 
Senate and be limited to representation in 
the United States House of Representatives 
by a nonvoting delegate? and 

2. Shall these citizens continue to be de- 
nied representation in the executive and 
judicial branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment by the lack of suffrage in the election 
of a President? or 

B. By the grant of statehood: 

1. Shall the citizens of the 48 States be 
disfranchised to the extent of one twenty- 
fifth of their representation in the United 
States Senate and shall that share of repre- 
sentation (possessed on an average by 6,357,- 
168 citizens of the 48 States) be transferred 
to the 628,437 citizens of Hawaii and Alaska? 
and 

2. Shall the citizens of the 48 States be 
disfranchised to the extent of one seventy- 
sixth of their electoral college voting rights 
in the election of a President and his ap- 
pointment of the judiciary and shall that 
share of representation (possessed on an 
average by 2,011,100 citizens of the 48 States) 
be transferred to the 628,437 citizens of Ha- 
waii and Alaska? 

It is my conviction that neither alterna- 
tive can wisely and justly solve this subvert- 
ing dilemma, 


POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS IN PROPOSED CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS 


There have been a number of joint resolu- 
tions introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives proposing constitutional amend- 
ments to deal with the problem of statehood. 

One group proposes to empower Congress 
to determine whether the newly admitted 
State shall have either no representation in 
the United States Senate, or 1 Senator or 2 
Senators. While the intent of this resolu- 
tion is laudible, the political pressures upon 
Congress would probably prevent a non- 
partisan consideration of this determina- 
tion. 

The second group would provide for the 
admission of States by the same procedure 
that is required for an amendment to the 
United States Constitution. This proposal 
appears to be a procedural and not a sub- 
stantive amendment. It would serve to erect 
an almost insurmountable barrier to state- 
hood, The proposal has the advantage of 
placing the final decision of statehood in 
the State legislatures which represent the 
people affected more closely than either 
House of Congress, It offers no cure for the 
weakness of disproportionate representation, 

The third, a resolution, House Joint Reso- 
lution 208, introduced by this writer, pro- 
poses a limitation upon representation in 
the United States Senate for newly admitted 
States. It would establish an inflexible 
standard of representation in the United 
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States Senate on a basis proportionate to 
population. By its provisions, any State 
hereafter admitted, upon attaining a popu- 
lation of one-half of the average population 
represented by each Senator (1950 Census: 
794,646), would become entitled to 1 United 
States Senator. Upon attaining a popula- 
tion of 14% of the average population repre- 
sented by each Senator (1950 Census: 2,383,- 
938) it would become entitled to 2 United 
States Senators. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
208, PROPORTIONATE POPULATION REPRESENTA- 
TION IN UNITED STATES SENATE FOR NEWLY 
ADMITTED STATES 


The Senate today, in terms of power deri- 
vations, accountability, and representation, 
constitutes another House of Representa- 
tives. Since the reason for equality of sena- 
torial representation no longer exists, there 
is no further need for this constitutional 
provision, The only other tenable appor- 
tionment for the exercise of senatorial power 
is that of representation proportionate to 
population. 

The proponents for statehood contend that 
Hawaii has a larger population than a num- 
ber of States. They contend that it would 
be unfair to limit their senatorial repre- 
sentation as a condition to statehood. An 
adequate answer to this contention is that 
while article V of the Constitution prohibits 
depriving any State of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate, this protection does not apply 
to Hawaii and Alaska since they are not 
States and cannot be deprived of a power 
they do not now possess. It has been sug- 
gested that the present senatorial repre- 
sentation be rearranged. This is neither 
practicable nor constitutionally possible, 
since this protection of Senate suffrage is 
not amendable. 

The farsighted statesmen who drew our 
Constitution were very careful to make this 
Constitution fiexible enough to allow an 
amendment for the admission of States with- 
out the representation of two Senators. 

The clause of article V of the Constitution, 
“that no State, without its consent, shall 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Sen- 
ate,” carries a double connotation. 

First: The Constitution cannot be amend- 
ed to deprive any State of equal suffrage in 
the Senate without its consent. 

Second: The Constitution cannot be 
amended to deprive a State of its power to 
consent to be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate. 

The farsighted vision of a possible gross 
inequality of representation in the Senate 
is confirmed by a study of the deliberations 
of the Constitutional Convention. In the 
considerations of the provisions of article 
IV, section 3, “new States may be admitted 
by the Congress into this Union;” the Con- 
vention deleted, by a 9-to-2 vote, a proposal 
to the effect that “new States be admitted 
on the same terms with the original States.” 

The Constitution affords ample authority 
to justify an amendment to equalize, per 
population, senatorial representation for 
States to be admitted. 


STATEHOOD POSSIBILITIES FOR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, PUERTO RICO, GUAM, VIRGIN IS- 
LANDS, SAMOA 


No one can accurately foretell what lands 
and peoples may seek statehood in future 
decades. The holdings of the United States, 
in addition to the trusteeship of the trust 
islands in the Pacific, are the incorporated 
Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, the vague 
commonwealth status of Puerto Rico, the 
unincorporated but organized territories of 
the Virgin Islands and Guam, and the un- 
incorporated and unorganized possession of 
American Samoa, 

The residents of these Territories all enjoy 
United States citizenship excepting those in 
Samoa, who are classified as “nationals.” 
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The people of each of these possessions, 
and the people of the District of Columbia 
aspire for statehood. The Virgin Islands 
hints for a delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Delegates to both Houses of 
Congress have been proposed for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Each of these political entities are edging 
toward statehood. In the coming half cen- 
tury, Congress will be called upon to decide 
their fate without any principle to guide it 
in relation to representation in the Senate 
and the electoral college. Certainly, the 
determination should not rest upon the 
political expediencies that may exist at that 
time. 

House Joint Resolution 208 would provide 
Congress with an equitable basis for the con- 
sideration of statehood and remove the prob- 
lem of representation from the strains of 
party politics. It would establish a just and 
inflexible standard of equal application to all 
States hereafter admitted. It would lessen 
the clamor for statehood where it is sought 
primarily for the political powers inherent 
in two seats in the United States Senate. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF STATEHOOD: ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

The proponents of Alaskan statehood claim 
that statehood would advance the economic 
development of Alaska. This hope does not 
conform to historical fact. 

Hawaii and Alaska have had territorial 
status for about the same length of time. 
Yet, Hawali has progressed at a far more 
rapid pace, economically, than has Alaska. 
Hawaii's economy compares quite favorably 
with that of the States. It is not the political 
status that accounts for the differential in 
the rate of their economic growth. The 
growth of Hawaii can be principally ascribed 
to favorable physical characteristics, the 
temperate climate, and her arable lands. 
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THE VOTE IN ALASKA 


The office of Delegate is the highest elective 
office in Alaska, The total vote cast for that 
office in the 1954 election was 26,999. This 
compares with the latest estimated civilian 
population of 182,000. No attempt will be 
made to analyze the reason for the meager 
ratio of vote to that of population. 

When compared to congressional districts 
which cast from 150,000 to 200,000 votes, the 
voting differential is startling. This vote 
sharply and clearly shows up the fantasti- 
cally excessive disproportionment of allowing 
2 Senators to be elected by the choice of 
27,000 voters. 


LOSS OF INDIVIDUAL LIBERTIES—THE GROWTH OF 
NATIONAL POLITICAL POWER—THE REDUCTION 
OF STATES RIGHTS 


The past 25 years, can be noted for the 
vast and alarming growth and concentration 
of power in the National Government. A 
parallel concentration continues to take place 
in the executive branch of our Government. 
These increasing concentrations of power 
coincide with a reduction of powers of the 
States, the loss of sovereign rights and lib- 
erties of the people, and the deprivations of 
the legislative powers and responsibilities of 
Congress. 

Statehood for these Territories would ac- 
centuate the inequalities of senatorial rep- 
resentation. It would tend to strengthen 
the national concept and weaken States 
rights. It would increase the pace of na- 
tionalization of local government services 
and concentrate power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and in the executive branch. 

There is no standard of measurement of 
political power. There is however a stand- 
ard for the measurement of the exercise of 
power, This standard is the percentage of 
the national product siphoned off by our 
Government. The following table illustrates 
the increase in the Federal absorption of our 
national production: 


Government expenditures and gross national product 


Calendar year 


The above table indicates that Federal 
spending of our national production in- 
creased from 2.5 percent in 1929 to 21.4 per- 
cent in 1953. An increase of more than 
eightfold. In the same period, the spending 
by States decreased from 7.3 percent to 6.7 
percent of our national production. 

The founders of our Constitution envi- 
sioned a government of limited national 
power. The residuary power of the States 
was conceived to be far greater quantita- 
tively that the powers granted to the Fed- 
eral Government. The grant of two Senators 
to each State was based upon these assump- 
tions. Appointment by legislatures was de- 
vised to safeguard this objective. 

The above table proves that the exercise of 
Federal power, 21.4 percent of production, 
is more than 3 times the exercise of State 
power, 6.7 percent. This shift from State 
power to Federal power coincides with the 
alteration of our mode of selection of Sen- 
ators from that of legislatures to that of 
popular suffrage. 

The equitable measure of representation 
for a dominant national government is that 
of representation in proportion to popula- 


Government expenditures 


As a percentage of gross national 
product 


Federal | State, local 
expendi- pendi- 
tures 


tion. That is the only possible protection of 
the majority of the people against the pre- 
ponderant power of a minority of the people. 

Statehood, by increasing the power of the 
minority, will tend to break down our two 
party system. It leads to blocs and coali- 
tions based on sectional and popular inter- 
ests. The function of party organization to 
compromise between sectional and national 
interests is bypassed. 

Instead of considering legislation in ac- 
cordance with sound principle, excessive 
power encourages the consideration of legis- 
lation by political expediency and the pres- 
sures of the electorate. Theories are evolved 
afterward to accommodate acts of political 
expediency. 

The senatorial powers to be assigned by 
H. R. 2535 will not lie dormant. The powers 
of senatorial representation granted to these 
two Territories invite their abuse by reason 
of the fact that these powers are not coupled 
with corresponding and balancing account- 
ability and responsibility. 

For example; Alaska, with 2 Senators, 
would possess one-fiftieth of the power to 
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determine the expenditure of more than $60 
billion per year. That share of power to 
spend is $1.2 billion. Yet Alaska’s responsi- 
bility for the collection of the amount to be 
spent, $60 billion, as represented by her Fed- 
eral taxes, is only $48 million, or more than 
1,000 times less than the total national ex- 
penditure. Alaska’s 2 Senators would be 
accountable to a population of 132,000 
(27,000 votes) although her 2 Senators would 
enjoy the senatorial power possessed on the 
average by about 3 million people of the 
Nation. 


REPRESENTATION IN THE UNITED STATES HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


This problem poses a number of unpleas- 
ant alternatives. The present bill would in- 
crease the Members of the House by three 
seats allotted to the Territories. The mem- 
bership of the House is increased from 435 to 
438 Members. Although the membership of 
the House is to be increased, the increase is 
made not because of any advantages or need 
to increase the size. In fact, the present limi- 
tation of 435 Members was a careful decision 
as to the maximum desirable membership. 
The proposed increase by three seats is pro- 
vided in this bill for the purpose of accom- 
modating the proposed new Members. It is 
intended to anticipate the necessity for 
reducing the Representatives from other 
States if the membership is permanently 
limited to 435 Members. 

Hawaii bases her claim to 2 Representa- 
tives upon the United States census popula- 
tion figure of 499,794. The latest estimate of 
her population would indicate that after 1960 
her representation would probably be re- 
duced to one Representative. Yet, the mem- 
bership of the House is being permanently 
increased by 2 seats to accommodate Hawali’s 
proposed Representatives and 1 seat to ac- 
commodate Alaska’s Representative. Al- 
though, as of today, Hawaii is only entitled 
to one Representative. 

If H. R. 2535 is amended so that the in- 
crease of membership in the House is tem- 
porary and will be reduced to 435 after the 
1960 census, then the additional representa- 
tion from Hawaii and Alaska will be in- 
cluded at the expense of representation from 
some other State. That reduction will prob- 
ably be at the expense of those States who 
have failed to increase their population in 
pace with the national rate. The States that 
have shown a loss of population between the 
1950 census and the July 1, 1952, estimates 


Loss in population 


If the membership of the House is re- 
tained at 435 by an amendment in the House 
or Senate, then we commit ourselves to re- 
ducing the representation of other States by 
either 2 or 3 seats to be allotted to these 
Territories. 

The Federalist, Paper No. 58, warns us 
against a multitudinous representative as- 
sembly. Excessive numbers lead not to 
democratic processes but, on the contrary, 
to government by the few. 

The latest United States Census popula- 
tion estimates (1954) for these Territories 
are: 


Alaska: 
ON, Be ae ee 132, 000 
Dargo jes eee ---- 50,000 
eS ee 182, 000 
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Hawaii: 
T0 ee Se 467, 000 
Pe a 55, 000 
TTTTTTTTTTTTT oosa besa sa io smwes 522, 000 


Due to our military bases, the ratio of 
military personnel to the civilian population 
is far greater in these Territories than exists 
in the other States. The military person- 
nel consists of citizens and inhabitants of 
the 48 States. Yet the census makes no 
differentiation but adds the military popu- 
lation to the civilian in computing their 
entitlement to representation. This method 
violates the intent of amendment 14, sec- 
tion 2, of our Constitution. 

Article II, section 2 of the proposed Ha- 
waiian constitution provides: 

“No person shall be deemed to have 
gained or lost residence simply because of 
his presence or absence while employed in 
the service of the United States.” 

Thus we find that both Federal civilian 
and military personnel are excluded from 
the right of suffrage by this section. Yet, 
their numbers are added to establish a base 
for Hawaii's entitlement to representation 
in the United States House of Representa- 
tives. 

This section would appear to constitute an 
abridgement and denial of the right to vote. 
If so, then amendment 14, section 2 provides 
that the basis of representation shall be re- 
duced in proportion. This writer suggest 
the desirability of congressional action to 
conform the apportionment of representa- 
tion in Hawaii and Alaska with the require- 
ments of amendment 14, section 2 of the 
United States Constitution. 

The Alaska Statehood Committee reports 
that Alaska is politically impotent in Wash- 
ington because it has no voting representa- 
tive in either House of Congress. 

During this writer's short tenure here, 
both Hawaii and Alaska have had the bene- 
fit of the finest, most capable and diligent 
delegates. They would bring honor to any 
constituency. They have distinguished 
themselves by outstanding service to this 
Nation and to the territories they represent. 

Most Representatives are limited to serv- 
ing on one standing committee of the House. 
These committees vary considerably in the 
volume and importance of the legislation 
referred to them. The distinguished dele- 
gates from Hawaii and Alaska enjoy the 
unique advantage of membership on three 
major committees: Agriculture, Armed Serv- 
ices and Interior and Insular Affairs. The 
delegate from Alaska, in addition, serves on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee. 

Their service on these committees gives 
them the advantage of an association with 
fellow committee members which no other 
Representative enjoys. This opportunity 
enhances their influence and power. 

The great mass of decisions made by Con- 
gress are made without a vote. The influ- 
ence upon legislation in Congress can not 
be measured by the right to vote. It is not 
a pleasant task to vote in opposition to 
measures which have adverse political reper- 
cussions for a fellow member of the House. 
It is not conducive to political good-fellow- 
ship. This distinguished delegates are 
saved from this necessity. When balanced 
out, the disadvantages of the lack of a vote 
are far outweighed by the advantages ac- 
cruing to the delegates. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, the following conclusions 
and recommendations are respectfully sub- 
mitted to this committee as an equitable 
disposition of this problem: $ 

1. Statehood for Hawaii ought to be de- 
ferred until she has unquestionably elimi- 
nated communistic influences in her politi- 
cal, economic, and social structures. 

2. Statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska 
should be deferred pending the adoption of 
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an appropriate constitutional amendment to 
provide for representation in the United 
States Senate on a basis proportionate to 
population. 

3. If statehood is to be granted upon the 
basis of equal representation in the Senate, 
then admission should be approved by three- 
fourths of the States pursuant to a consti- 
tutional amendment providing for the ad- 
mission of States by the same procedure that 
is now required to amend our Constitution. 

4. Congress should immediately grant to 
each Territory the autonomy of statehood 
with full power of self-government in such 
form as may be recommended by the 
Territories. 

The autonomy would include: 

(a) Complete executive power with the 
right of election of Governor. 

(b) Full legislative power over all Terri- 
torial affairs, including public lands, fish- 
eries, and subsurface resources. 

(c) Exclusive judicial jurisdiction. 

5. The enactment into Federal statute of 
such reasonable restrictions, comparable to 
limitations in their proposed constitutions, 
as may be recommended by the Territories 
to safeguard individual liberties and to in- 
sure a republican form of government. 

6. The immediate and outright grant to 
Alaska of specifically described public lands 
to be selected by the Territory from vacant, 
unappropriated, and unreserved lands, not 
to exceed 20 million acres. 

7. Grants of $7 million each year for a 
period of 5 years to defray the cost of gov- 
ernmental services assumed from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

This solution would strengthen and unify 
this Nation in the years to come. It would 
help preserve the rights of the States and the 
liberties of our people. The cause of justice 
and freedom would be advanced. 

JOHN R. PILLION, 
Member, United States House of 
Representatives. 
FEBRUARY 14, 1955. 


Community Action: A Key to Rural 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Hon. HAROL D D. CooLEY, of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture: 

A great and latent force is being remobi- 
lized in America, 

It was present at the birth of civilization, 
It brought mankind out of roving in wilder- 
nesses. It was the strength of mutual effort 
in the American Colonies and in the found- 
ing and formative years of our great Nation. 

This force is the community spirit. 

But somehow in many places this spirit 
seemed to have receded in our new age of 
invention, of bigger and glittering cities, of 
fast travel, of movies, radio, television, gadg- 
ets, in the myriad of other devices for en- 
tertainment and diversion—and in a kind of 
snobbery for many simple virtues. 

The results have become plain to all of us, 
in the shapes of an alarming growth in ſu- 
venile delinquincy, of crime, of rotting little 
towns, of neglect of community loyalties and 
pride, and a lack of the full satisfactions of 
a free trade in friendship and common pur- 
pose that community effort nourishes, 
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But now I believe one of the best signs of 
our time is that more people feel a need to 
reexamine the old virtues of neighborliness, 
of mutual concern, and of community action. 

We can tell as we travel across our own 
great State where the community spirit has 
been revived or was never lost. We see it in 
the beautiful farms, well-kept church and 
school buildings, in evidences of work and 
pride all around. We can tell, too, where the 
spirit has withered. 

The story of the Rabbit and Cat Creeks 
community in western North Carolina should 
be an inspiration to all of us. In 1936 a 
survey showed that the land there was 
eroded, crop yields small, homes were poor, 
the standard of living was low, and the 
church and school needed attention. The 
people decided to do something about this. 
And today that community is a symbol of 
the progress that comes of community action. 
There are other models in our State for us to 
work by. 

I believe a great new ground swell in com- 
munity action awaits only upon leadership 
and organization. 

Someone has said that a community is 
the image of the people who live in it and I 
think a good start can be made by each citi- 
zen asking himself or herself a few questions: 

Am I proud of my community? 

Do I boast about it to other people? 

What are the good points of my com- 
munity? Also, what are its needs, and how 
can those needs be met? 

Could better living result if more of my 
neighbors and I worked together in a com- 
munity program? 

What can we do to start such a program or 
to move it forward? 

I was impressed recently by a news story 
from Butler, Mo., that started off by saying, 
“You'd be surprised to see what they are do- 
ing here in Bates County to those old, aban- 
doned rural schoolhouses.” The story then 
told how the people there were putting pretty 
drapes at the windows and bright linoleum 
on the floors—making them into cheerful 
clubhouses where they meet to discuss com- 
munity affairs, eat home-cooked food and 
have loads of fun. 

That a revival of community action is 
about to take hold in a big way is demon- 
strated in a motion picture I recently saw. 
It was produced by one of the big automo- 
bile manufacturing companies and bore the 
title “The Town That Came Back.” The 
theme of the picture is that it always takes 
people to make anything happen. It is the 
true story of a group of people who breathed 
new life into the almost-dead community 
spirit of a small Midwestern town, 

Neighbors in this town hardly knew each 
other any more and there was not much left 
to hold young people in the community. 

Then somebody got the idea of reactivat- 
ing a 4-H Club, and things began to happen. 
Where there was disinterest and defeat, a 
new community now thrives. 

It is a story that could be repeated a thou- 
sand times over across this broad and good 
land of ours. 

One of our great Presidents, Woodrow Wil- 
son, always stressed the importance of the 
community, and he once had this to say: 

“When I look back on the processes of his- 
tory, when I survey the genesis of America, 
I see this written on every page, that the na- 
tions are renewed from the bottom, and not 
from the top; that the genius which springs 
up from the ranks of unknown men is the 
genius which renews the growth and energy 
of the people.” 

I am impressed, too, by a statement that 
comes from the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, an organization of the Nation's 
top business leaders, as follows: 

“America came to greatness from her grass- 
roots, and it is from life in small commu- 
nities that strength must continue to flow 
and nourish our country toward greater 
accomplishment which can be shared by all. 
The hope of America is not that our huge 
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cities shall become more vast—it is rather 
that the small communities shall consoli- 
date their opportunities to grow and become 
better, more interesting places for our peo- 
ple to live in and prosper. In the final 
analysis, our Nation is just one community 
added to another until the splendid total 
makes us what we are.” 

What needs to be done is clear. How to do 
it provides the problem—and the challenge, 

“If,” said the shrewd Portia, “to do were 
as easy as to know what were good to do, 
chapels had been churches and poor men’s 
cottages princes’ palaces.” 

First, in considering community action, 
it must be remembered that to get any- 
where, it is necessary to start from where 
you are, and that nothing will run itself 
except when it is going downhill. 

A few public-spirited citizens can start a 
community-betterment program. I believe 
that all that’s needed is a sincere interest in 
the community and a willingness to assume 
initial leadership in arousing general inter- 
est and enthusiasm in community self-im- 
provement. 

The University of Illinois, after consider- 
able study, has published a bulletin on how 
a betterment program can work in the com- 
munity. This suggests steps in organiza- 
tion, as follows: 

1. A public mass meeting at which every- 
one could speak his mind, where experiences 
of other communities with improvement 
programs can be discussed, and where specific 
needs of the community can be reviewed. 

2. A community council should be organ- 
ized at the public mass meeting. This 
council would serve as the overall planning 
and directing force of the betterment pro- 
gram. The council should be a broadly 
representative group, its members coming 
from the various occupations and interests 
of the community, including youth organ- 
izations. It would formulate general poli- 
cies as guides in developing action programs, 

3. An executive committee, drawn from 
the members of the community council, 
should be named as the first step in setting 
up action machinery to transform general 
policies into definite projects. 

4. Action subcommittees should function 
to follow through on specific action pro- 
grams. 

While the program will not change a com- 
munity overnight, the payoff in a more satis- 
fying community life can be expected within 
a short time after it is started. Better 
streets, better recreational programs, com- 
munity beautification, new business and 
industries—these may be some of the first 
signs that the program is beginning to work. 

Then it will be known that the spirit of 
neighborliness and mutual concerns and 
efforts that sustained our forefathers in 
conquering the wildernesses has returned. 
This will be a happy day. 

The community spirit simply is friendship 
in action. 


Thomas Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day all freedom-loving people through- 
out the world are observing the 105th 
anniversary of the birth of the founder 
and liberator of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public. Speaking of Thomas Masaryk, 
as one of the greatest statesmen, poli- 
ticians, philosophers, and above all a 
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real democrat of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies, one cannot forget how deeply 
rooted were the principles of true Amer- 
icanism that were embodied in this great 
man. Emil Ludwig, considered to be a 
great German biographer, once put this 
question to Bernard Shaw: “Who could 
be President of the United States of 
Europe?” to which the distinguished 
British playwright answered: “I know 
of only one man—he is Masaryk.” 

And it was Masaryk who believed so 
strongly in the idea of uniting all Eu- 
rope, despite the fact that first he began 
by uniting his own beloved country. He 
knew, however, that “federation without 
freedom is impossible” and if any of 
our statesmen of the past had followed 
the political line of thinking that 
Masaryk had laid down and preached 
many years ago, they never would have 
made the mistakes for which millions 
of human beings have had to pay so 
dearly. The man who had founded one 
of the greatest democracies existing be- 
tween the two world wars had this to 
say on democracy: 

Democracy is a fight for humanly free and 
unfolding world order with no dictatorial 
and repressive prerogatives for any. 


Can these words be quoted today by 


those who rule that unfortunate coun- 


try? It therefore is no surprise to us 
that the Communists do not claim him. 
What is more, his works have been criti- 
cized by them. His simple room, which 
even the brutal Nazis respected during 
the occupation, has been entirely 
changed by Gottwald, the man who calls 
himself President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. Thomas Masaryk’s modesty 
and simplicity were not only expressed 
by his teachings, but also through his 
actions. It followed him throughout his 
entire life. His humility and modesty 
were born with him and did not leave 
him until he died. 

Thomas Masaryk was born on this day 
in 1850, 2 years after the manifesto of 
socialism was announced in Germany. 
His father was an ordinary coachman 
and his mother a former household serv- 
ant. Yet he received the best education 
one could get in those days. He spoke 
German, French, and English very 
fluently, and was well versed in Latin 
and Greek. In his early years he had 
a passion for the theater, and through- 
out his life he adored poetry. In fact, 
Preston Warren, Masaryk’s biographer 
recalls that Masaryk, speaking for Pade- 
rewski against those who believed the 
latter should keep to his music rather 
than to get mixed up in politics said: 

The bearing of poetry upon politics, and to 
reveal the artist Paderewski as a true politi- 
cal awakener of his people. Poetry educates 
imagination, a vision of the future, a pene- 
tration into the souls of others. 


For us Americans, it is important to 
recall one major aspect of Masaryk’s 
life, which was that he was devoted to 
the same principles laid down by the 
Fathers of our Country. I refer here to 
the wife of Thomas Masaryk, Charlotte 
Garrigue, a young American who had 
been a pupil of Liszt. She was his whole 
inspiration, both in his domestic and 
political life. The love for the American 
principles, which he imbedded in his 
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own country can only be explained 
through the wonderful relationship be- 
tween Thomas Masaryk and his wife. 

When Thomas Masaryk died in 1937, it 
was Eduard Benes, his greatest friend 
and follower, who spoke these words at 
the great Czech's grave: 

How can we be other than calm, clear, 
and firm when we look upon the clear and 
straight path which that life shows us? 
How beautiful and how exalting it is to see 
that this great warrior, who never shirked a 
fight, leaves us in harmony with himself, 
with his faith in Divine Providence, in har- 
mony with his environment, with his faith 
in man, faith in the ultimate triumph of 
man, in the triumph of justice and truth, 
in the triumph of humanity here against us, 
in Europe, and throughout the world. 


This was Thomas Masaryk who had 
gone already into history with the great- 
est men mankind has known, 


The Ohio River Flood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ohio 
Valley has suffered, and is now suffering 
from the results of a terrific flood. The 
damage resulting from these widespread 
floods can hardly be estimated. Every 
house in some of the villages has been 
reached by the flood, and the people 
have been driven from their homes, 
leaving their furniture behind them. 
Likewise, many stores and business 
houses have been flooded, the water 
reaching to the ceiling and destroying 
valuable stocks of goods. Plants have 
been flooded and many thousands of per- 
sons have lost many days employment 
at their places of employment. I would 
say that the damage on the Ohio side 
of the river from Marietta to Cincinnati 
would amount to tens of millions of 
dollars. 

While these Ohio River floods are ter- 
rifically disastrous to properties, it is a 
very consoling fact to know that very 
few lives are lost in any of these Ohio 
River floods. This is due to the fact that 
the river rises slowly and the people have 
a chance to get out of the way of the 
water and they generally have a chance 
to take with them their livestock and 
some of their other possessions. 

As is generally known, the Federal 
Government has control over the navi- 
gable rivers of the country. This control 
is exercised through a very competent 
Government agency known as the Army 
engineers. In these flood seasons the 
Army engineers are always busy in their 
efforts to minimize the effects of the 
fioods where they possibly can. 

The Congress of the United States has 
taken an interest in the destructive floods 
which affect our country. This is espe- 
cially true of the Ohio Valley. While it 
has not been expected that the Govern- 
ment would restore property destroyed in 
floods, the Government has, through the 
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Congress on a number of occasions, 
passed legislation that was greatly to the 
benefit of those who might suffer from 
the results of disastrous floods. The two 
most disastrous floods that afflicted the 
Ohio Valley occurred in 1913 and 1937. 
Of these two floods, the 1937 was the 
most disastrous. 

Following the 1937 flood former Con- 
gressman William M. Whittington and I 
decided to attempt to secure the passage 
of legislation that would relieve against 
future floods, especially those of gigantic 
proportions. We were successful in our 
efforts because the Members of Congress 
appreciated the destructive effects of big 
floods. Our legislation provided, in ef- 
fects, first that the Army engineers 
should find that the location was such 
that flood defenses would be practical. 
If it was found that the construction of 
a flood wall was feasible, then the com- 
munity would be required to purchase the 
rights-of-way that would be necessary 
upon which to construct the proposed 
flood walls. If the Army engineers 
found that the construction of a flood 
wall would be feasible, then it would be 
necessary for the city to issue bonds or to 
find the funds in some other way to pur- 
chase the rights-of-way. The law 
further provided that if and when the 
rights-of-way had been purchased, the 
Government would have the power to 
provide the other funds necessary to 
construct the walls and would proceed 
to construct them. This construction 
would then be done under the direction 
of the Army engineers and to the full 
approval of the engineers and the offi- 
cials of the city or village which was 
being protected. 

Having been familiar with the provi- 
sions of the law I naturally proceeded 
immediately to secure the benefits of the 
law for my home city of Ironton, Ohio, 
and for her people. We had no doubt 
that the Army engineers would find that 
our beautiful city of about 35,000 popu- 
lation, with many fine dwellings and 
business houses, and many large factories 
and mills would qualify for the construc- 
tion of protective flood walls. 

The Army engineers did find Ironton, 
— a city, meeting the physical qualifica- 

ons. 

It was then up to our people to secure 
the rights-of-way. They did this, 

promptly, by voting a bond issue of 
- $750,000, which was used to purchase 
the rights-of-way. Because of our alert- 
ness and our desire to comply with the 
law and secure flood protection for our 
city and our people we soon had the Army 
engineers at work drawing the plans for 
adequate fiood protection. Soon, there- 
after, the Government arranged to con- 
tribute about $4 million, which was the 
amount required to do the work and to 
meet the amount provided by the city of 
Ironton and her people. 

With the financing and the plans all 
arranged bids were asked for and a con- 
tract was soon entered into and in due 
course our beautiful city of Ironton was 
secure behind large, adequate walls. 

Our city of Ironton was the first city 
in the whole United States to get a flood 
wall under the law that Mr. Whittington 
and I were responsible for its passage. 
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Naturally, we are all proud of this, and 
still more proud because we are pro- 
tected against any more destructive 
floods, that previously put 15 feet of wa- 
ter in the First National Bank Building, 
and all the downtown buildings in our 
fair city, and which also put most of our 
people out of their homes. 

While we, the people of Ironton, were 
getting our flood wall, the people of 
Huntington, W. Va., which is a large city 
located about 15 miles up the river from 
Ironton, were working diligently to se- 
cure a flood wall—they were successful 
and since that time this large city, with 
a population of at least 100,000 people, 
is completely protected. 

I was glad and proud that while we 
were all pushing the development of 
these flood walls, I was able to render 
some help to the city of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, which is located about 25 miles 
from Ironton, and has a population of 
about 50,000. It was largely through my 
efforts that we got a million and a half 
dollars with which the last of six units 
of the Portsmouth wall was built. 

While Ironton, Huntington, and Ports- 
mouth rest complacently behind flood 
walls which have cost them and the 
Government millions of dollars, still Iam 
saddened with the thought that thou- 
sands of fine citizens on both sides of the 
majestic Ohio River living in villages and 
in the rural sections are still subjected 
to the scourage of these periodical floods. 
I surely hope that we can develop many 
water conservation projects similar to 
the big dam which bears my name, and 
which impounds a lake 10 miles long 
above Glouster, Athens County, Ohio; 
and which holds back a great quantity 
of water from rushing down to the Ohio 
to augment the raging floods already 
pouring down the Ohio. There are a 
number of conservation projects in the 
Muskingum River in Ohio which have 
held back great quantities of water and 
thereby have reduced the amount of wa- 
ter flowing into the Ohio. I hope we can 
construct many more of these in our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, floods are terrific, but 
ours is a great country and I think we 
can and will control the floods for the 
protection of all our people. 


No Free Enterprise for the Gold Miner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, every pro- 
ducer has the right to sell his product 
in the best market which bidding under 
conditions of freedom and full informa- 
tion provide. This proposition is incon- 
trovertible. 

The producer of gold is the only pro- 
ducer who must sell his product at a 
fixed price and is compelled by law to 
sell it to a single buyer, the United States 
Government. 
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This constitutes an unjust combina- 
tion of economic servitude and repre- 
hensible monopoly. 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

It is repugnant to the American prin- 
ciples of free enterprise and contravenes 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 

It is a denial of the right to sell and 
the correlative right to buy. 

It forces the gold miner to surrender 
the fruit of his labor at an arbitrary price 
to a single buyer. 

NOT LEGAL 


Denying the gold producer the gréater 
value which a free market would afford 
is a deprivation of property without due 
process of law. 

The law compels the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to establish rates 
which permit a reasonable return on a 
fair value of the property. Under this 
statutory duty railroad rates have been 
raised 5 times since V-J day for a total 
of 52 percent. i 

LIVING RETURN DENIED GOLD PRODUCERS 


This right to a living return does not 
extend to gold producers. 

The law enjoins the Federal Power 
Commission to set a rate structure on gas 
which permits a fair return on property. 
The FPC has construed such a fair re- 
turn at 6% percent. 

No such consideration applies to the 
gold producer. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board is admon- 
ished by law to maintain a rate struc- 
ture which will permit a fair return on 
capital and promote the further invest- 
ment of capital in air transportation. 

No such duty has ever been imposed 
upon the Treasury in the purchase of 
gold. 

Every State utility commission is com- 
pelled by law to set rates which will per- 
mit a fair return on property and pro- 
mote the flow of capital into the electric 
utility industry. 

No State, by law or in any other way, 
has displayed any genuine solicitude for 
the gold producer. 

PARITY PRINCIPLE IN LAW 


The Federal Government, recognizing 
the elementary and imperative duty to 
survive, incorporated the parity prin- 
ciple in law to assure a fair return to the 
farmer. At substantial cost to the tax- 
payer minimum, prices are guaranteed 
for every important farm crop. 

There is no price parity for the gold 
producer. 

MINIMUM WAGE FOR WORKERS 

The Federal Government enforces a 
minimum wage for workers. It encour- 
ages the organization of workers in order 
to enable them by collective bargaining 
to get the best price for their services 
which the market can afford. 

There is no minimum wage for the 
gold producer. Collective bargaining is 
impossible. 

The tailor and the shoemaker can sell 
their product in the best market. The 
gold producer has a tightly bound, dic- 
tated market. 

HAS BUT ONE CONSUMER 


The gold producer has a single con- 
sumer totally indifferent to his losses, 
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although eager to share in his profits, 
if any. 

The owner of a security has well- 
organized free markets in which he can 
offer his shares to the highest bidder. 

The producer of gold is not permitted 
to search for bidders. 

Freedom of choice is one of the basic 
human rights in a democracy. In the 
United States this is denied only to the 
gold producer. The law treats him as a 
pariah. He is an economic untouchable. 

This malevolent discrimination has 
brought great hardship to the gold pro- 
ducer. The price of his products was 
fixed in January 1934. His costs were 
not fixed, 

WAGES UP 189 PERCENT-—GOLD REMAINS SAME 


Since January 1934, wages have gone 
up 189.3 percent. Wholesale prices have 
mounted 130.7 percent. Fuel is 64.2 per- 
cent higher. The cost of living has risen 
83.4 percent. 

The United States Treasury still pays 
$35 an ounce for gold. Since the price 
was fixed in January 1934, the value of 
the money which the Treasury uses has 
dropped 43 percent. The ounce of gold 
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which the producer must deliver is still 
100 percent pure. There has been no 
addition of base alloy to compensate for 
the decline in the value of the dollar. 
The cheating has been strictly unilateral, 

When the United States abandoned 
the gold standard in 1933, it was believed 
to be a temporary expedient justified by 
an urgent crisis. It left the control of 
the currency in the hands of a bureauc- 
racy neither elected by nor directly re- 
sponsible to the people. 

CONSPIRACY BEHIND NO GOLD STANDARD 


Under the influence of imported Eng- 
lish monetary dogma and totalitarian 
ideology the country has never returned 
to gold. A sinister conspiracy of silence 
shrouds the question. * 

The Federal Reserve Board and the 
International Monetary Fund both have 
a vested interest in managed currency. 
They constitute a mischievous cabal op- 
posing the return of an honest currency. 
The lack of a common currency denomi- 
nator, which only gold can provide, has 
maintained artificial currency values 
completely out of touch with the realities 
of fair value. 
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PREVENTS INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


False currency values soothing to the 
pride of alien ministries have prevented 
the revival of wholesome international 
trade. 

The stubborn refusal to permit gold to 
exercise its historic function as a cur- 
rency has retarded world recovery and 
placed an intolerable burden on the 
American economy, 

TREASURY PRACTICE UNJUST 


Who would say that the $35 of 1934 
could by any stretch of imagination be 
construed ac $35 today? If that was a 
pledge of value to us by our Government 
they owe us now at least $70 an ounce 
for gold, but as the Treasury Depart- 
ment is now administering the Gold Act 
the industry is only allowed to receive 
value of about $17 an ounce. And re- 
member, we are not allowed to seek other 
markets and sell our products to higher 
bidders. 

The gold-mining industry has thus 
been picked out as the sole victim of a 
particularly vicious swindle, perpetrated 
upon it under the power and majesty of 
the Government which controls our 
money and presumably stands on the 
pinnacle of integrity. 
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Fripay, Marcu 11, 1955 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 10, 
1955) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord our God, who hath cast our lot 
in pleasant places: We praise Thee for 
our goodly heritage in this land; we re- 
member with gratitude those whose gifts 
of head and heart and hand established 
the foundations of this Nation as they 
looked to Thee, author of liberty. We 
bless Thee for the ideals of faith and 
freedom which they cherished. Help us 
to hold them dear and to prize them 
above luxury or ease. Deliver us from 
pride and self-sufficiency. In times of 
prosperity, let us not forget Thee; in the 
hour of achievement, let us not be un- 
mindful of our dependence upon Thee. 

Grant to our national leaders purity of 
motive, soundness of judgment, the faith 
of their fathers, and to all our people 
fidelity, integrity, and genuine religion, 
that there may be concord within our 
borders and that our America may be an 
influence for righteousness throughout 
the world. Bring us, we beseech Thee, 
speedily out of our present anxiety and 
confusion into the order and righteous- 
ness of Thy kingdom. We ask it through 
Him who is the Prince of Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 10, 1955, was dispensed 
with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 4720) to provide in- 
centives for members of the uniformed 
services by increasing certain pays and 
allowances, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 
The bill (H. R. 4720) to provide in- 
centives for members of the uniformed 
services by increasing certain pays and 
allowances was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
BILL—CORRECTION 


The following request and order were 
inadvertently omitted from the RECORD 
of Thursday, March 10, 1955: 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I ask 
unanimous consent that on the next 
printing of S. 1309, a bill to amend the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 


to provide for reimbursement of expendi- 
tures from the Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Fund by Federal employing agen- 
cies, the name of the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BripcEs] be added 
as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. GEORGE, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee Investigating Unemployment of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and the Subcommittee on Defense 
Production of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency were authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate this 
afternoon. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- - 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee be permitted 
to meet this afternoon. The meeting 
is in connection with taking care of 
thousands and thousands of Indians who 
are on the verge of starvation and who 
have a great many small children. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately following the quorum call 
there may be the customary morning 
hour for the transaction of routine busi- 
ness, under the usual 2-minute limita- 
tion on speeches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Goldwater Murray 
Allott Green Neely 
Barkley Hayden Payne 
Bible Holland Schoeppel 
Butier Ives Scott 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Johnston, S. C. Thye 
Dirksen Knowland Watkins 
Duff Langer Welker 
Dworshak Lehman Wiley 
Ervin Magnuson Williams 
George Mansfield 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EasTLAND], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MonronNEY], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of illness, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER] 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS} is necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Por- 
TER] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. Barrett, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BRICKER, Mr. 
BRIDGES, Mr. BUsH, Mr. BYRD, Mr. CAPE- 
HART, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. Case of South 
Dakota, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. COTTON, Mr. 
DANIEL, Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
FREAR, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. GORE, Mr. 
HENNINGS, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. JACK- 
SON, Mr. JENNER, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. 
Kerr, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. 
Lonc, Mr. MALONE, Mr. Martin of Iowa, 
Mr. Martin of Pennsylvania, Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MCNAMARA, 
Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. Morse, Mr. MUNDT, 
Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. O’MAHONEY, Mr. 
PASTORE, Mr. PURTELL, Mr. ROBERTSON, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
SMATHERS, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
Mr. THuRMOND, and Mr. Young entered 
the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS 
OF AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES 
TO CERTAIN UNITED NATIONS OR- 
GANIZATIONS 7 : 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, as in executive session, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that the two nominations 
appearing on the Executive Calendar of 
representatives of the United States to 
certain United Nations organizations be 
considered at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will state the nominations. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William A. Kimbel to be a rep- 
resentative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the 10th session of the Economic 
Commission for Europe of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Kingsley Davis to be a repre- 
sentative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the Population Commission of the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified of the confirma- 
tion of the nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 

Morning business is now in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROMOTION OF PAUL A. SMITH (RETIRED) TO 
GRADE OF REAR ADMIRAL IN COAST AND GEO- 
DETIC SURVEY 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the President to promote Paul A, 
Smith, a commissioned officer of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey on the retired list, to 
the grade of rear admiral (lower half) in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, with entitle- 
ment to all benefits pertaining to any officer 
retired in such grade (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


APPORTIONMENT OF COST OF ALTERATION OF 
CERTAIN BRIDGES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the act of June 21, 1940, as amend- 
ed, relating to the alteration of certain 
bridges over navigable waters so as to change 
the method by which the apportionment of 
the total cost is made (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Colorado; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 8 
“Memorializing the Congress of the United 

States to enact legislation for the develop- 

ment of the upper Colorado River Basin 

“Whereas legislation has been introduced 
in Congress to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
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tain the Colorado River storage project and 
participating projects; and 
“Whereas the importance of high-river 
storage must be recognized and given imme- 
diate priority as to order of authorization, 
appropriation, and construction; and 
“Whereas the stream regulation, water 
supply, and resulting electrical energy will 
be of great importance in developing the 
natural resources of the State of Colorado, 
as well as enhancing the recreational facili- 
ties and the continued growth of population; 
and 
“Whereas the development of the natural 
resources within the basin of the Colorado 
River will promote the welfare and national 
defense of the United States; and 
“Whereas the States of the upper Colorado 
River Basin under the Colorado River com- 
pact of 1922 are required to deliver to the 
lower basin a specified amount of water 
which cannot be assured without holdover 
storage; and 
“Whereas the Upper Colorado River Com- 
mission, the Colorado State Conservation 
Board, and the Colorado River Conservation 
District have unanimously approved and 
recommended the authorization of the fol- 
lowing projects: Curecanti, Echo Park, Pine 
River extension, Silt, Parshall, Rabbit Ear, 
Woody Creek, Bluestone, Tomichi Creek, Ohio 
Creek, Bostwick Park, Dallas Creek, Dolores, 
Florida, Juniper, Paonia (including the Min- 
nesota unit), Smith Fork, Troublesome, 
Eagle Divide, West Divide, Battlement Mesa, 
East River, Fruitland Mesa, Grand Mesa, 
Savory-Pot Hook, Fruitgrowers extension: 
Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate of the 40th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Colorado (the 
House of Representatives concurring herein), 
That the Congress of the United States be 
and hereby is memorialized to enact legis- 
lation authorizing the Upper Colorado River 
storage project and participating projects 
including all of the projects herein set forth; 
be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be forwarded to the President of the Senate 
and Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States 
a to each Member of Congress from this 
tate. 
“STEPHEN R. MCNICHOLS, 
“President of the Senate. 
“MILDRED H. CRESSWELL, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Davin A. HAMIL, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“LEE MATTIES, 
“Chief Clerk of the 
House of Representatives.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Idaho; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

“Whereas the United States Forest Serv- 
ice was established in the Department of 
Agriculture by an act of Congress, February 
1, 1905; and 

“Whereas this organization has had a 
prominent part in development of natural 
resources and in the pioneering history of 
Idaho; and 

“Whereas employees and families of the 
organization throughout the forested part 
of the State have, in their communities, car- 
ried out their official and civic duties with 
devotion and integrity: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the 33d ses- 
sion of the Legislature of the State of Idaho 
command the Forest Service and its em- 
ployees on their golden anniversary for a 
job well done, both in natural resources de- 
velopment and progressive citizenship; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the Senate Journal, and the 
secretary of the senate be instructed to send 
copies of this resolution to President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, the Congress, Secretary of 
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Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, and Chief of 
the Forest Service, Richard E. McArdle. 
“This senate resolution was adopted by the 
senate on the 2d day of March 1955. 
“J. BERKELEY LARSEN, 
“President of the Senate. 


“I. hereby certify that the within senate 
resolution originated in the senate during 
the 33d session of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho. 

“ROBERT H. REMAKLUS, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

“Joint memorial of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana, 
to the Congress of the United States, to 
the Honorables James E, Murray and MIKE 
MANSFIELD, United States Senators from 
Montana, and to the Honorables LEE MET- 
CALF and ORVIN B. Fysare, Representatives 
in Congress from Montana, and to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the United States 
requesting the Federal Government to 
give every consideration to an emergency 
program of control for spruce budworm 
infestations of the forests which are in 
critical stages in Montana 
“Whereas there are nearly 2 million acres 

of fir and spruce timber infested with spruce 
budworm in the State of Montana, of which 
some 230,000 acres are classified by ento- 
mologists as being so heavily infested that 
the timber is about to die; and 

“Whereas this infestation started in 
Broadwater County some 15 years ago and 
has spread over a wider area each succeeding 
year, resulting in the death of much timber 
already, with no relief in sight; and 

“Whereas approximately 40 percent of this 
infested acreage is privately owned and 58 
percent federally owned; and 

“Whereas most of the privately owned in- 
fested timber has little commercial value and 
therefore the owners cannot afford the cost 
of control on even a partial basis; and 

“Whereas the spruce budworm can only be 
effectively controlled by spraying during a 
10-day period usually occurring in June; and 

“Whereas the past emergency measures 
have not been of the scope large enough to 
cope with the problem and the infestation 
is now in critical stages; and 

“Whereas the seriousness of the problem to 
the State and Nation is of great magnitude 
and further that the watershed, recreation, 
wildlife, and aesthetic values of large acres 
in Montana face untold damage if this in- 
festation is not controlled, with resultant 
loss to municipal watersheds that depend 
on an even flow of water and to our irri- 
gated farms and to the State’s tourist busi- 
ness: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the 34th Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Montana (the senate 
and house of representatives concurring) 
does hereby respectfully urge Congress to 
consider adequate appropriations for an 
emergency program of control for spruce 
budworm infestations of the forests which 
are in critical stages in Montana; be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted by the secretary of the State of 
Montana to the Congress of the United States 
of America, Senators JAMES B. Murray and 
MIKE MANSFIELD, Congressmen LEE METCALF 
and Orvin B. Fysare and to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

“GEO. M. GosMAN, 
“President of the Senate, 
“Leo C. GRAYBILL, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Approved March 5, 1955.” 
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Three joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Joint Memorial 8 


Joint memorial of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana to 
the Honorable James E. Murray and the 
Honorable Mkr MANSFIELD, United States 
Senators from Montana, to the Honorable 
Orvin Fyare and the Honorable LEE MET- 
CALF, Congressmen from the State of Mon- 
tana, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to the rehabilitation and 
education for Montana landless Indians 


“Whereas a group of Indians in the State 
of Montana are descendants of Chief Little 
Shell's band of Chippewa Indians, who never 
participated in any permanent allotment 
of land; and 

“Whereas this group became known as the 
Montana Landless Indians, Inc.; and 

“Whereas many of these landless Indians 
reside near and on the outskirts of the var- 
ious cities of Montana and in many cases 
live under deplorable conditions; and 

“Whereas these landless Indians are Amer- 
ican Indians for all intents and purposes, 
and are not subjects of any foreign land and 
as such are entitled to all rights and benefits 
that have been extended to other tribes of 
American Indians; and 

“Whereas prior to World War II a program 
of rehabilitation was undertaken but was 
interrupted by the outbreak of war: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the 34th Legislative As- 
sembly of Montana of 1955, now in session 
(the senate and house of representatives 
concurring), do earnestly request that the 
Congress of the United States resume and 
initiate an adequate program of recognition, 
education, and rehabilitation, designed to 
put the Indians on a self-supporting basis 
equal to that enjoyed by other citizens; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be transmitted by the secretary of the State 
of Montana to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States. 

“Leo C. GRAYBILL, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Gro. M. GOSMAN, 
“President of the Senate, 
“Approved March 5, 1955.” 


“Joint memorial to the Congress of the 
United States, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, the agencies of the United States 
Government involved, Hon. James E. 
Murray and Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, Sen- 
ators from Montana, Hon. LEE METCALF 
and Hon. Orvin B. Fare, Representatives 
from Montana, requesting the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the agen- 
cies thereof involved to provide payments 
or grants in lieu of taxes on nontaxable 
governmental and Indian lands in the 
State of Montana for the use and benefit 
of the counties of Montana wherein such 
Indian lands are located as payment for 
governmental and welfare services provided 
to the Indian population by the State of 
Montana and the particular counties 
involved 


“Whereas there are presently upon the 
statutes of the United States of America, 
various provisions authorizing the Govern- 
ment of the United States to contribute to 
the several States of the United States pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes, for the benefit of 
counties wherein other governmental lands 
are located: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the 34th Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Montana (the senate and 
house of representatives concurring), That 


“we respectfully urge and request the Govern- 


ment of the United States and the agencies 
thereof involved, to provide payments or 
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grants in lieu of taxes upon these lands, to 
the State of Montana for the use and benefit 
of the counties wherein Indian lands are 
located, as payment for governmental and 
welfare services provided to the Indian popu- 
lation in the particular counties involved; 
and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 

forwarded by the secretary of state of Mon- 
tana to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States Congress, to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to Senators 
JAMES E. MURRAY and MIKE MANSFIELD, and 
to Representatives Lez METCALF and Orvin 
B. FJARE. 

“Gro. M. GOSMAN, 

“President of the Senate. 
“Leo C. GRAYBILL, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Approved March 4, 1955.“ 


“House Joint Memorial 10 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Montana, 
to the Congress of the United States; to 
the Honorable James E. Murray and Mike 
Mansfield, United States Senators from 
Montana; to the Honorable Lee Metcalf 
and Orvin B. Fjare, Representatives in 
Congress from the State of Montana; and 
to the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary 
of the Interior; the Honorable Glenn Em- 
mons, Commissioner of Indian Affairs; the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and to the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs; requesting 
that Congress authorize long-term con- 
tracts between the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs and the State of Montana which 
would guarantee specific sums of money to 
the local government units for services 
rendered on Indian reservations 


“Whereas the Congress of United States has 
been actively legislating to terminate super- 
vision of Indian Affairs on reservations in 
the United States; and- 

“Whereas the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
absorbed this philosophy in the administra- 
tion of Indian Affairs and has offered con- 
tracts to various State agencies asking them 
to take over such functions for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs on reservations in the State 
of Montana such as the extension service, 
schools, roads, welfare, and health; and 

“Whereas the United States Government 
by treaty and statute is responsible for law 
and order on Indian reservations but has not 
effectively administered this responsibility 
and furthermore has attempted to transfer 
this responsibility to the counties of Montana 
frequently without reimbursement; and 

“Whereas the problems and impacts among 
Indian people on reservations in areas of 
health, education, roads, and economic con- 
ditions are the result of inconsistent policies 
of the Federal Government and have not 
been created by local Indian communities; 
and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has been 
striving for years to solve these problems and 
remove these impacts with only a reasonable 
degree of success throughout 100 years of 
effort and millions of dollars of money; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government desires 
to transfer these responsibilities to the coun- 
ties and apparently expects the counties to 
solve these problems within a relatively short 
period of time and without giving the coun- 
ties specific assurance of reimbursement over 
a period of years: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Montana State Leg- 
islature request Congress to enter into long- 
term contracts with the State of Montana 
which would guarantee to the State of Mon- 
tana and the local governmental units spe- 
cific sums of money over a long period of 
years or to enable them to carry out the 
government functions now rendered by the 
Federal Government so that the State of 
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Montana and local taxpayers will be able to 
solve and administer these problems; and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Montana transmit this memorial 
to the various Federal governmental officials, 
agencies, and committees referred to in the 
title of this memorial. 
“Leo C. GRAYBILL, 
“Speaker of the House. 
„Gro. M. GOSMAN, 
President of the Senate, 


“Approved March 5, 1955.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
California; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 12 


“Joint resolution relative to enacting a 
statute authorizing an additional United 
States district judge for the southern 
district of California 


“Whereas the 83d Congress of the United 
States enacted a statute authorizing an ad- 
ditional United States district judge for the 
southern district of California; and 

“Whereas the judicial council of the 
southern district of California has not as- 
signed said additional authorized United 
States district judge to the southern division 
of the said district; and 

“Whereas a special committee of the San 
Diego County Bar Association has conducted 
an investigation and rendered a report rec- 
ommending the establishment of a separate 
district of the United States district court 
for the counties of San Diego and Imperial, 
to be known as the southern district of Cali- 
fornia, with the permanent assignment of 
two resident United States district judges to 
said district; and 

“Whereas the board of directors of the San 
Diego County Bar Association has approved 
said report; and 

“Whereas the Imperial County Bar Asso- 
ciation has studied and approved said report 
and has otherwise investigated the matter: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California memo- 
rializes the Congress of the United States to 
enact a statute establishing a separate dis- 
trict of the United States district court for 
the counties of San Diego and Imperial, to 
be known as the southern district of Cali- 
fornia, and to authorize the permanent as- 
signment of two resident United States dis- 
trict judges, including the present resident 
United States district Judge to the said dis- 
trict; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California in the Congress of the 
United States.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
California; to the Committee on Finance: 


“Senate Resolution 71 


“Resolution relative to opposing enactment 
of H. R. 1 by the United States Congress 


“Whereas there has been introduced and 
is now pending in the Congress of the United 
States a bill for a public law, H. R. 1, 
which, if enacted, would dangerously weaken 
the only safeguards in existing legislation 
under which industries injured by low-price 
foreign competition may seek recourse, name- 
ly, the escape-clause and peril-point provi- 
sions; and 

“Whereas this proposed bill, H. R. 1, if 
enacted, would give the executive branch of 
the Federal Government extended and broad 
new authority to reduce United States im- 
port duties and regulations without further 
congressional action and even contrary to 
express findings and recommendations of the 
United States Tariff Commission; and 
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“Whereas the Senate of the State of Cali- 
fornia is seriously concerned by the adverse 
effects which substantial tariff reductions 
already made are having upon important in- 
dustries of the State, such as the almond, 
dairy, fig, citrus, livestock, olive, vineyard, 
walnut, fish, and wool industries and by the 
failure of the trade-agreements program to 
obtain effective reciprocal concessions for 
United States products, including the prod- 
ucts of essential agricultural crops: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate, That the Senate 
of the State of California does hereby me- 
morialize the Congress of the United States 
not to pass H. R. 1, or comparable legisia- 
tion, unless it is amended to greatly strength- 
en the peril-point and escape-clause provi- 
sions and thus provide legal means by which 
American workers and industries suffering 
injury as a result of excessive tariff reduc- 
tions may seek relief; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, to United States Senators WILLIAM F. 
KNOWLAND and THomas H. KUCHEL, and Cali- 
fornia Members of the House of Representa- 
tives.” 


A resolution adopted by the Cummings 
Brothers Post, No. 1436, the American Legion, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the enactment of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1, relating to the 
treatymaking power; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

A resolution of the House of Delegates of 
the State of West Virginia; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance: 


“House Resolution 25 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to pro- 
tect the coal industry and the economic 
status of the employees therein by re- 
stricting the importation of foreign re- 
sidual oil. 


“Whereas the importation of foreign re- 
sidual oil has stifled the market for the sale 
of coal; and 

“Whereas the curtailment of the sale of 
coal, resulting directly from the unrestricted 
importation of foreign residual oil, has and 
is reducing the living standards of the people 
of the State of West Virginia and is resulting 
in untold hardships and needless unem- 
ployment to the coal miners in the State of 
West Virginia; and 
. “Whereas this importation of foreign re- 
sidual oil has resulted in a tremendous loss 
of State revenues to the extent that the 
State government has been hampered in 
providing essential services to the people 
of West Virginia: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the house of delegates, That 
the members of West Virginia serving in 
Congress exert their best efforts in oppos- 
ing the importation of foreign residual oil 
into the United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
delegates forward attested copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and the Members of Con- 
gress now serving from West Virginia.” 


TRANSFER OF SOIL CONSERVATION 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO THE 
STATE — CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION OF LEGISLATURE OF STATE 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 

half of myself and my colleague, the 

junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 

Youne], I submit for appropriate ref- 

erence a concurrent resolution adopted 


by the North Dakota Legislature, me- 
morializing the President of the United 
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States and his Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations not to approve the 
reported recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Aid to Agriculture rela- 
tive to transfer of the function of soil 
conservation technical assistance to the 
various States. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of transmittal, to- 
gether with the concurrent resolution, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, under 
the rule, the concurrent resolution will 
be printed in the Recorp, together with 
the letter of transmittal. 

The letter of transmittal and concur- 
rent resolution were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
as follows: 


STATE or NORTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Bismarck, March 7, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I hereby transmit a copy of 
House Concurrent Resolution NI as filed in 
this office by the 34th Legislative Assembly of 
the State of North Dakota. 

Yours very truly, 
BEN METER, 
Secretary of State. 


House Concurrent Resolution N-1 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
President of the United States and his 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations not to approve the reported rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on Fed- 
eral Aid to Agriculture relative to trans- 
fer of the function of soil conservation 
technical assistance to the various States 


Whereas the Committee on Federal Aid to 
Agriculture, a subcommittee of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, has reportedly recommended to 
the Commission the transfer of the function 
of soil conservation technical assistance to 
the various States; and 

Whereas the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts, representing more 
than 2,600 soil-conservation districts in the 
United States, and the North Dakota Asso- 
ciation of Soil-Conservation Districts, repre- 
senting 79 soil-conservation districts in this 
State, along with other individuals, groups, 
and organizations who are vitally interested 
in the program, are opposed to the reported 
recommendation; and 

Whereas if the reported recommendation is 
approved it would place an inordinately 
heavy financial burden upon the State of 
North Dakota, since the contemplated State 
appropriation each biennium could amount 
to a sum in excess of $1 million if assistance 
to local soil-conservation districts is to be 
maintained at current levels; and 

Whereas such program would greatly re- 
tard, if not eventually destroy, the national 
program of soil and water conservation now 
being carried on, and since the problem is 
national in scope, it should be dealt with 
accordingly: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the President of 
the United States and the President's Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations are 
hereby respectfully memorialized and urged 
not to approve the reported recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Federal Aid to 
Agriculture, relative to gradual transfer of 
soil conservation technical assistance func- 
tions from the national authority to the var- 
ious States; be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded forthwith to the President of the 
United States, to the Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives of the State of North Dakota in the 
Nation's Capital. 

K. A. FITCH, 
Speaker of the House. 
KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

C. P. DAHL, 

President of the Senate. 
EDWARD LECCO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


BEET SUGAR PRODUCTION—RESO- 
LUTION OF NEBRASKA LEGISLA- 
TURE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Ne- 
braska has several of the Nation’s major 
sugarbeet producing areas within its bor- 
ders. The largest are in the Gering Val- 
ley near Scottsbluff and in the region 
around Grand Island in central Ne- 
braska. 

The State ranks near the top among 
beet sugar producing States and the 
number of acres being planted to sugar- 
beets is increasing. In 1953, Nebraska 
farmers planted 55,200 acres to the beets, 
increasing their planting to 67,000 acres 
last year. That is a 20 percent increase 
over the average number of acres planted 
during the previous 10 years. 

Beet sugar production also is on the 
increase in Nebraska, although unfavor- 
able weather conditions last year resulted 
in a temporary setback in total produc- 
tion due to lower yields per acre planted. 
In 1953, Nebraska produced 789,000 tons 
of beet sugar, with last year’s produc- 
tion totaling 744,000 tons. 

Although sugar beets produce less than 
1 percent of Nebraska’s total cash income 
from agriculture, the State has ranked 
fourth in the Nation in sugar beet pro- 
duction. 

Nebraska farmers, like those in other 
States where irrigation is making a grow- 
ing impact on the agricultural economy, 
have used sugar beets to make a success 
of many irrigation projects. Reclama- 
tion officials have long recognized that 
sugar beets are the backbone of many 
irrigation projects in the areas where the 
beets are grown. 

Mr. President, the Sugar Act of 1948 
will expire next year, and the question of 
its renewal in somewhat modified and 
amended form was brought to the atten- 
tion of the unicameral legislature of my 
State early this week. 

I ask unanimous consent that a resolu- 
tion on that subject, adopted by the 
Legislature of Nebraska, be printed in the 
Recorp, and appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, under the rule, will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, as follows: 

Legislative Resolution 11 

Whereas the Sugar Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed, provides for an inflexible limitation upon 
the quantity of sugar which may be mar- 
keted in the United States in any one year 
by the domestic beet, mainland cane, Ha- 
waiian, Puerto Rican, Virgin Islands, and 
Philippine sugar industries; and 
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Whereas since the establishment of these 
rigid marketing quotas the population of 
the United States has increased from ap- 
proximately 150 million to more than 165 
million inhabitants, the consumption of 
sugar by this expanding population has at 
the same time increased from approximately 
7 million tons in 1948 to 8,200,000 in 1954; 
and 

Whereas sugar consumption in the United 
States may be expected to continue to in- 
crease at the rate of more than 100,000 tons 
per year; and 

Whereas under provisions of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended, every ton of this 
increase in consumption is reserved to Cuban 
and other foreign producers of sugar, and not 
one ton of this expanding market may be 
supplied by our domestic sugar industry; 
and 

Whereas an equitable share of this ex- 
panding market is essential to the continued 
stability and vigor of the domestic sugar 
industry; and 

Whereas the beet sugar industry is pre- 
pared to meet the challenge of an expanding 
market, because it has achieved major gains 
in productivity per acre and new acreages 
for the production of sugar beets continue 
to be developed in the State of Nebraska; 
and 

Whereas the welfare of our State and our 
Nation requires the existence of a strong 
and vigorous domestic sugar industry, espe- 
cially during periods of war and national 
emergency: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 67th session assembled: 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
enact legislation amending the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended, in such a manner as 
to enable the domestic sugar industry of 
the United States to have a fair and equi- 
table share in our Nation’s growth. 

2. That copies of this resolution, suitably 


engrossed, be transmitted by the clerk of, 


the legislature to the Vice President of the 
United States as Presiding Officer of the 
Senate of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and to each Member from 
Nebraska in the Congress of the United 
States. 
Dwicut W. Burney, 
Speaker and Acting President of the 
Legislature. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Nebraska, iden- 
tical with the foregoing, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 


UPHOLDING THE CONSTITUTION— 
RESOLUTION OF TOWN MEETING 
OF PUTNEY, VT. 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reprinted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp a resolution 
introduced in the town meeting of Put- 
ney, Vt., by J. Carleton Lyons on March 
1, 1955. 

This resolution was opposed by a 
brother of the head of the well-known 
Putney School, and uncle of the William 
Hinton who recently returned to this 
country from, Red China, and took the 
fifth amendment when asked about his 
connections with the Communist Party 
and the Chinese Reds, 

z oT resolution was adopted by nearly 
3 

I wish to congratulate the patriotic 
citizens of Putney on their vigorous re- 
statement of the principles on which our 
Republic is founded, and their determi- 
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nation to preserve their rights and lib- 
erties against any groups attempting to 
destroy them, and to encourage other 
nations which seek to achieve the same 
liberties, 

This resolution is evidence of the fire 
and fervor of patriotism that burns in 
our American communities. I should 
like to see every local community and 
every State legislature enact a similar 
rededication to the principles of liberty 
and constitutional law, and of fellowship 
with other nations through our common 
devotion to liberty and right. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


Whereas there are several groups of people, 
both within and without the United States 
of America, which embrace various political 
ideologies the effects of which are to enslave 
human beings; and 

Whereas we, the people of Putney, being 
an informed, religious, and patriotic people, 
do unequivocally reject all such political 
ideologies: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the people of Putney, 
go on record as firmly believing in, and as 
upholding the Constitution of the United 
States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That we go on record as desiring 
to keep and retain for ourselves and for our 
posterity all of the liberties, freedoms, rights, 
and privileges now enjoyed by us and guar- 
anteed to us by the Constitution of the 
United States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That we go on record as favoring 
& standard of liberties, freedoms, rights, and 
privileges comparable to our own present. 
standard for all peoples everywhere as soon 
as may be; and be it further 

Resolved, That the town clerk of Putney 
be hereby authorized and instructed to for- 
ward as soon as possible a copy of the fore- 
going resolution in its entirety to each of the 
two United States Senators from Vermont, 
namely, Senator Aiken and Senator FLAN- 
DERS; and to forward a like copy to the con- 
gressional Representative from Vermont, 
namely, Representative Proury; and that the 
above resolution so forwarded shall have 
clearly indicated thereon that it has been 
approved by the people of Putney in town 
meeting assembled. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 948. A bill to provide transportation on 
Canadian vessels between ports in south- 
eastern Alaska and between Hyder, Alaska, 
and other points in Alaska or the conti- 
nental United States, either directly or via 
a foreign port, or for any part of the trans- 
oo with amendments (Report No. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Curtis Clark, of Kentucky, to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district of 
Kentucky, vice John M. Moore, retired. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations: 

Joseph Campbell, of New York, to be 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
vice Lindsay C. Warren, retired. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina (by request): 

S. 1404. A bill to provide for the purchase 
of bonds to cover postmasters, Officers, and 
employees of the Post Office Department, 
contractors with the Post Office Department, 
mail clerks of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

S. 1405. A bill to amend section 9 (a) of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1406. A bill for the relief of Miss Kaithe 
Steinbach; and 

S. 1407. A bill for the relief of Guillermo 
B. Rigonan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 1408. A bill to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain land in Alaska to the Pacific Northern 
Timber Co.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

S. 1409. A bill to provide increased an- 
nuities to certain civilian officials and em- 
ployees who performed service in the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 5 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1410. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
George H. Cronin, United States Air Force; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 1411. A bill for the relief of Marion 
Drucker; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1412. A bill to authorize the Public 
Housing Commissioner to enter into agree- 
ments with local public housing authori- 
ties for the admission of elderly widows, 
widowers, or a single person to federally 
assisted low-rent housing projects; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1413. A bill to amend the act establish- 
ing a Commission of Fine Arts; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO STUDY AS- 
PECTS OF COMMON SYSTEM OF 
AIR NAVIGATION 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
about to submit a concurrent resolution, 
and I ask unanimous consent that I 
may speak on it more than 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from New 
Hampshire may proceed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, there 
has been brought to my attention the ex- 
istence of a major disagreement as to 
what should constitute the basic air nav- 
igation system of this Nation. This is 
something which very vitally affects the 
personal safety of everyone who travels 
by air in the United States. It affects 
the security of our country. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, which is responsible for the 
appropriations for the Department of 
Commerce, and as a member of the 
Armed Forces Committee, which is re- 
sponsible for the programs of the De- 
partment of Defense, I have become 
greatly concerned over the effects of this 
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dispute upon the safety, efficiency, and 
economy of our aviation industry; and I 
am equally concerned as to its effects 
upon the security and defense of the Na- 
tion. The information that is available 
to Congress upon this long-smoldering 
conflict between the Commerce Depart- 
ment and Department of Defense is lim- 
ited. I do not know all the facts, and I 
venture to say that no Member of Con- 
gress knows all the facts, because the 
controversy hinges about the details of a 
new electronic system of air navigation 
developed by the military, which so far 
has been considered by the Department 
of Defense as classified information. 

As I know them, the facts appear to be 
that a previous Congress created the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board to 
undertake a study of what should be the 
aviation policies of the United States. 
This joint board labored long and hard, 
and produced what has been recognized 
as a document of significant importance, 
making major recommendations as to 
our Nation’s aviation policies. One of 
these policies was that as a nation we 
could not afford two separate air navi- 
gation systems, one for civil aviation and 
one for military purposes. Instead, the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board 
recommended that the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the agency responsible 
for the operation of the civil-airways 
system, create and operate a common 
system which could meet the needs of 
both civil and military aviation. This 
decision had been urged upon the Con- 
gressional Aviation Policy Board by the 
Radio Technical Commission for Aero- 
nautics in its so-called SC-31 report and 
by representatives of the executive 
branch of the Government and the avi- 
ation industry. The executive branch 
followed this policy recommendation of 
Congress and, as we all know, in 1948 
adopted as the common system for both 
civil and military aviation those elec- 
tronic devices recommended by the 
Radio Technical Commission for Aero- 
nautics. 

The technical name for an important 
part of this system is VOR/DME, which 
means very high frequency omnirange 
and distance measuring equipment. 
Since 1948, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has continually recommended and 
the Senate has wholeheartedly approved 
the appropriation of large sums to com- 
plete the development and proceed with 
the installation of this system. Sums 
amounting to upward of $200 million 
have been invested by Government and 
industry in this country in the develop- 
ment and installation of these common 
system facilities, both ground and air. 
Concurrently, facilities of the same type 
have, on the urging of our State De- 
partment, been adopted as a worldwide 
standard and installed in many foreign 
countries. I am reliably informed that 
the military participated and concurred 
in the decision in 1948 to adopt VOR/- 
DME as the “common system” short- 
range air navigation facility. 

However, since that time, the Depart- 
ment of Defense is reported to have been 
busily developing in secret another air 
navigational aid, known as TACAN, 
which it says meets some of the military 
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requirements that the existing VOR/- 
DME system does not. This week, Amer- 
ican Aviation Daily stated that the mili- 
tary’s TACAN procurement program in- 
volved up to $325 million in production 
commitments alone. No information ap- 
pears to be available as to what addi- 
tional sums have been expended or what 
may yet be required in experimentation 
and development. The problem of 
whether to scrap the already developed 
and installed VOR/DME system and re- 
place it with TACAN on the urging of 
the military, I understand has become of 
real concern to the executive branch 
since 1952. It has been argued and de- 
bated in the Air Navigation Development 
Board and finally proposed that TACAN, 
subject to a few further investigations 
and tests, should eventually replace the 
VOR/DME system. 

Like many other Americans I have 
ridden thousands of miles on the civil 
airways of this Nation. I have talked to 
the operators of the scheduled airlines, 
executive aircraft owners, private pilots, 
and scheduled airline pilots, and not one 
of these men has been in any way critical 
of the safety and efficiency of the exist- 
ing VOR/DME system. All seem agreed 
that for safe, efficient, and reliable air 
transportation, the common system now 
existing has been doing and continues 
to do the necessary job. At the same 
time—and this is one of my major 
concerns—the military proponents of 
TACAN clearly indicate that further 
development of TACAN is necessary be- 
fore it could be put into operation and 
provide the same degree of safety, effi- 
ciency, and reliability for air transporta- 
tion as the existing common system. 
Nevertheless, the proposal at the present 
time is to discontinue a major portion of 
the VOR/DME system on July 1, 1955 
and to anticipate the complete discard of 
the present VOR/DME system by 1965 or 
before. 

I understand that the TACAN system 
of navigation admittedly requires further 
development at great and substantial 
costs, and the fact that we must discard 
some hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of proven equipment of the com- 
mon system now in existence and in op- 
eration causes me great alarm. 

Iam and always have been vitally con- 
cerned with the security and defense of 
the United States, as are all the Members 
of the Congress. The views of the De- 
partment of Defense on such vital mat- 
ters as defense and security are not to 
be lightly disregarded. Consequently I 
want to make it clear that I have no 
preconceived notion as to which side of 
this controversy is right and which is 
wrong. I am, however, convinced that 
the seriousness of the matter, with its 
implications to the safety, efficiency, 
and reliability of the aviation industry 
and to the defense and security of our 
country, coupled with the magnitude of 
the expenditures involved, requires seri- 
ous study and consideration. The deci- 
sion to have a common system of air 
navigation for both civil and military 
purposes was made upon the recom- 
mendation of a body of Congress. 

The committees of this Congress and 
the individual Members of Congress haye 
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followed through on that recommenda- 
tion. We have provided millions and 
millions of dollars to develop a safety 
system. We have used our influence to 
have other countries adopt the system. 
When we adopted that safety system we 
requested private airplane owners, 
scheduled airlines, and others, to so 
equip their planes as to meet the require- 
ments of the common system. It has 
worked pretty well, so far as I know. 

If a better system is available, perhaps 
the time has come when we should scrap 
hundreds of millions of dollars invested 
by the United States Government, by 
other governments at our request, by 
private aircraft owners, by scheduled 
airlines, and by other persons; but be- 
fore we scrap a usable system I want to 
make sure the new system will be one 
that will be for the benefit and the 
safety of the air-traveling public. 

Make no mistake. No one can laugh 
this question off and say there is no com- 
plaint, because nothing produces more 
serious repercussions than airplane acci- 
dents with large death tolls. When an 
accident occurs a great hue and cry goes 
up from the people. 

The system of navigation which we 
adopted and which we have been follow. 
ing is the key to the safety of the air- 
traveling public. It is the key to the 
safety of our military operations, If the 
time has come when we are ready to 
scrap several hundred million dollars of 
investment by the Government, and by 
private persons, and we are sure we have 
a better system to put into effect, that is 
one thing. It is another thing to scrap 
the huge expenditures which have gone 
into the present. system without being 
sure that there is a better one. 

As I have said, much of the informa- 
tion on the subject is under the cloak 
of classified information, and I have 
purposely avoided disclosing such infor- 
mation; but it has been reliably re- 
ported, from one source, that we have 
spent on the present system more than 
$325 million, and other figures run 
higher than that. 

The decision to have a permanent sys- 
tem of air navigation for both civil and 
military purposes was made upon the 
recommendation of a body of Congress. 
Therefore, hecause of the seriousness of 
the problem and because of recurrent 
rumors of possible irregularities which I 
have heard and which many of my col- 
leagues have heard in the city of Wash- 
ington or around the country if they 
have listened; because of the traditional 
concern of Congress in this matter; be- 
cause all these years, a part of the time 
as chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I have taken the leadership 
in appropriating money for air-naviga- 
tion facilities; because my colleagues in 
the committee have followed those rec- 
ommendations, and my colleagues in the 
Senate and in the House have followed 
such recommendations with action, and 
because of their responsibility and their 
earnest interest in the matter, I am sub- 
mitting a concurrent resolution calling 
for the appointment of a joint commit- 
tee of both Houses of Congress to investi- 
gate the matter. Asa rule, Iam not too 
favorable to the establishment of joint 
committees, but I should like to point 
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out that the reason for suggesting a joint 
committee in this instance, rather than 
a single committee, is that the original 
recommendations came as a result of ac- 
tion by a joint committee. 

Thus, after thorough investigation and 
mature consideration of all facts and 
circumstances surrounding this matter, 
the Congress may itself be informed on 
the merits of this controversy, and may 
take whatever action it deems necessary 
or desirable. 

I should like to emphasize that, like 
other Members of Congress who have 
given thought to this study, I have no 
preconceived notions. I know that so 
far we have been proceeding in good 
faith. Even if a new system of naviga- 
tion is going to cost hundreds of millions 
of dollars more, and in spite of the fact 
that the present system has cost us hun- 
dreds of millions, if the new system is 
better and more efficient, then I shall 
certainly want to know about it, and I 
think the Congress will want to know. 
However, without having an investiga- 
tion so that we will know the facts, I 
am not ready to scrap an existing system 
which involves the personal safety of the 
entire air-traveling public, which is suc- 
cessfully operating today, and which we 
have influenced other countries to put 
into effect; so there will be continuity 
in the safety of citizens of other nations 
and our own citizens. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I send to the 
desk a Senate concurrent resolution call- 
ing for such an investigation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
16) was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, as 
follows: 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States has long ized that a single basic 
system of air navigation and traffic control, 
known as the common system, must be de- 
veloped and installed in the United States 
which will satisfy the requirements of all 
users to the greatest extent feasible; and 

Whereas the Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board of the 80th Congress and the Special 
Committee No. 31 of the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics recommended 
and the appropriate Government agencies 
adopted and installed a system of air navi- 
gation facilities for the common use of mili- 
tary and civil aircraft operating within the 
United States, such common system being 
currently implemented by very high fre- 
quency omni-directional range and distance 
measuring equipment air navigation facil- 
ities; and 

Whereas it appears that by joint action of 
the Departments of Commerce and Defense 
in the Air Navigation Development Board it 
has recently been proposed to substitute a 
different air navigation facility in the com- 
mon system; and 

Whereas such proposal has been the sub- 
ject of intense controversy and there is rea- 
son to believe that it may have been pre- 
mature; and 
. Whereas the implementation of the pro- 
posal at this time would drastically affect 
all elements of aviation in the United States 
and abroad; and 

Whereas all material and relevant facts 
relating to the present common system and 
changes proposed thereto should be explored 
by the Co : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there is hereby 
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established a joint committee to be com- 
posed of 6 Members of the Senate (3 from 
the majority party and 3 from the minority 
party) to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate after consultation with the chair- 
men and ranking minority member of the 
Senate Committees on Appropriations, In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and Armed 
Services, and 6 Members of the House of 
Representatives (3 from the majority party 
and 3 from the minority party) to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives after consultation with the 
chairmen of the House Committees on Ap- 
propriations, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and Armed Services. 

Sec. 2. Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original seletcion. The joint com- 
mittee shall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among its members. A quo- 
rum of the joint committee shall consist of 
six members, except that the joint commit- 
tee may fix a lesser number as a quorum for 
the purpose of taking sworn testimony. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the joint 
committee to— 

(a) study thoroughly all aspects of the 
common system of air navigation in the 
United States and the use in that system of 
air navigation facilities; and 

(b) transmit to the Congress a report con- 
taining comprehensive statements of its find- 
ings and conclusions and its recommenda- 
tions for the development, installation, 
operation; and improvement of the common 
system of air navigation in the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. The Joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to hold such hearings, to sit and act at 
such places and times, to require, by subpena 
or otherwise, the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The 
cost of stenographic services to report hear- 
ings of the joint committee shall not be in 
excess of the amounts prescribed by law for 
reporting the hearings of standing commit- 
tees of the Senate. 

Sec.-5. The joint committee is empowered 
to appoint such experts, consultants, tech- 
nicians, and clerical and stenographic assist- 
ants as it deems necessary and advisable, 
The joint committee is authorized to utilize 
the services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of the departments and establish- 
ments of the Government, 

Sec. 6. The executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment is hereby requested to postpone any 
action to implement any decision for the use 
of an air navigation facility in lieu of the 
very high frequency omni-directional range 
and distance measuring equipment air navi- 
gation facilities in the common system until 
the joint committee completes its study and 
reports thereon to the Congress and the Con- 
gress has acted upon such report, 

Sec. 7. The expenses of the joint commit- 
tee, which shall not exceed $125,000, shall be 
paid one-half from the contingent fund of 
the Senate and one-half from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives upon 
vouchers signed by the chairman. Disburse- 
ments to pay such expenses shall be made by 
the Secretary of the Senate out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, such contingent 
fund to be reimbursed from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives in the 
amount of one-half of the disbursements so 
made. 

Sec. 8. The joint committee shall make its 
report to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress. Upon the submission of such report, 
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the joint committee shall cease to exist and 
all authority conferred by this resolution 
shall terminate. i 


——— 


REPUDIATION OF YALTA AGREE- 
MENT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to read into the Recorp a resolution 
which I shall submit, but which I do not 
intend to discuss today. I shall discuss 


it next Tuesday or Wednesday, depend- - 


ing upon which day the Senate may be in 
session. The resolution reads as follows: 


Whereas the 1952 Republican platform, 
adopted July 10, 1952, declared that “the 
Government of the United States, under Re- 
publican leadership, will repudiate all com- 
mitments contained in secret understand- 
ings such as those of Yalta which aid Com- 
munist enslavements”; and 

Whereas the President in his address to 
the Congress on February 2, 1953, declared 
that the United States will never “acquiesce 
in the enslavement of any people in order to 
purchase fancied gain for ourselves” and 
that “this Government recognizes no kind 
of commitment contained in secret under- 
standings of the past with foreign govern- 
ments which permit this kind of enslave- 
ment”; and : 

Whereas the Yalta agreement has not as 
yet been repudiated: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President should, and he is hereby 
requested to, take such action as may be nec- 


essary to repudiate the Yalta agreement and 


to relleve the United States of all commit- 
ments undertaken by it in such agreement. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 75) was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


DISAPPROVAL OF SALE OF RUBBER- 
PRODUCING FACILITIES 


Mr. MORSE submitted the following 
résolution (S. Res. 76), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
sale of the facilities as recommended in the 
report of the Rubber Producing Facilities 
Disposal Commission, 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1955— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LANGER submitted amendments, 


intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 4259) to provide a l-year ex- 


tension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain existing excise- 
tax rates, and to provide a $20 credit 
against the individual income tax for 
each personal exemption, which were 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD i 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
By Mr. WILEY: 
Article by him entitled “America’s Future,” 
dealing with the military reserves of the 
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-paigns to come should dissipate the time of 


United States, published-in the February 


issue of the Reserve Officer magazine. 


By Mr. YOUNG: 
Address with reference to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration delivered by Rep- 
resentative Gross, of Iowa, 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SUNDRY 
NOMINATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As a 
Senator and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the Chair de- 
sires to say that the Senate received to- 
day the nomination of former Senator 
Homer Ferguson, of Michigan, to be Am- 
bassador of the United States to the 
Republic of the Philippines, vice Ray- 
mond Ames Spruance, resigned. Notice 
is hereby given that this nomination will 
be considered by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations at the expiration of 6 
days, in accordance with the committee 
rule. Also received was a list of 67 per- 
sons for appointments as Foreign Service 
officers of various classes, as well as 
consular and/or diplomatic designations 
for career and reserve officers. The list 
appears elsewhere in the proceedings 
of today. These nominations will be 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations at the expiration of 6 days, in 
accordance with the committee rule. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been refer- 
red to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Gerald R. Corbett, of Hawaii, to be 
sixth judge of the first circuit, Circuit 
Courts, Territory of Hawaii. 

James F. Brophy, of Georgia, to be 
United States marshal for the southern 
district of Georgia, vice Joseph H. 
Young, term expired. 

Notice is hereby given to all persons 
interested in these nominations to file 
with the committee on or before Friday, 
March 18, 1955, any representations or 
objections in writing they may wish to 
present concerning the above nomina- 
tions, with a further statement whether 
it is their intention to appear at any 
hearings which may be scheduled. 


THE 1956 WISCONSIN SENATORIAL 
CAMPAIGN 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed at 

this point in the body of the RECORD, a 


statement which I have prepared on the 


subject of the 1956 election campaigns. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


During my recent speaking trip through- 


out Wisconsin, I was asked on many occa- ` 


stons about the 1956 presidential, senatorial, 
congressional, and State elections. 

I stated uniformly that my task in Wash- 
ington is to perform the legislative business 
of the people of Wisconsin. Necessarily, I 
regard this as a full-time job. So I do not 
feel that a lot of idle speculation as to cam- 
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a busy legislator who has a job at hand to 
accomplish. 

At the same time, I did express a few ob- 
servations, and I am pleased to supplement 
them now. They are as follows: 


IKE THE BEST, STRONGEST CANDIDATE 


1. The best and strongest Republican 
candidate for President of the United States, 
to be chosen at the 1956 San Francisco con- 
vention is, of course, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Our great Chief Executive has proven his 
abilities as a leader in peace as well as in war. 

He has helped assure for our country its 
peak historic prosperity in peacetime. 

His presence in the White House is in it- 
self a major insurance policy, so to speak 
against world war. International commu- 
nism respects him, respects his strength and 
firmness. 

Now, as the President himself has said, he 
is not indispensable. No man is indispensa- 
ble in the American system. One does not 
have to prove he is 100 percent for Ike by 
contending that he is indispensable. He, 
himself, has pointed out that there are many 
fine Republican leaders. 

But Dwight D. Eisenhower is still the best 
Republican leader, the strongest Republican 
leader, the one whom we want and should 
have to lead our party to victory once more 
in 1956. 


NIXON TOPS FOR NO. 2 SPOT 


2. The best and likeliest choice for Vice 
President of the United States in November 
1956 is RICHARD NIXON. 

He has done an outstanding job in the 
second highest office in the land. Although 
@ young man, he has proven his maturity, 
judgment, and leadership. 

He has been a faithful captain and team- 
mate of the Eisenhower administration. He 
has been subjected to many unfair attacks, 
but has taken them uncomplainingly. 

He has proven a great credit to our Nation 
in its dealings with foreign lands. 

He and his charming wife, Pat, like Mamie 
and Ike Eisenhower, are a wonderful, typi- 
cally American couple who hold warm spots 
in the personal affections of the American 


people. 
VOTERS WILL BE SELECTIVE 

8. As to the other candidates for Federal, 
State, and local offices on the Republican 
ticket, they are basically going to have to 
paddle their own canoes. 

None of them should expect to coast into 
office, behind the high wave of the Repub- 
lican candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

It is a fact that President Eisenhower 
no doubt will generate a great number of 
Republican and independent votes. But the 
voters proved in November 1954 that they 
are highly selective. A great many of them 
are not going to vote a straight Republican 
ticket just because they like President Eisen- 
hower. 

There will be many millions of faithful 
Republicans who will indeed vote straight 
GOP. However, there will be considerable 
numbers of independents who will prefer 
to vote for President Eisenhower and Vice 
President Nixon, but to cross parties when 
it comes to other places on the ticket. 


UPHILL FIGHT IN SENATE AND HOUSE 


4. The GOP can regain the Senate in 
1956, but as our industrious campaign-com- 


- mittee chairman, Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 


has well said, it will be an uphill fight, be- 
cause most of the current Republican seats 
are in marginal States. 

In the House, we have a better chance for 
recapturing control; but in both Chambers 
we have got to offer the strongest possible 
candidates who will stand on their own feet 
i yet be loyal teammates of the Presi- 
dent. 
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WISCONSIN WANTS FORWARD-LOOKING 
N CANDIDATES 


5. I am not going to attempt to offer 
detached predictions on the specific sena- 
torial race in my own State in 1956. 

That will take care of itself in time to 
come. The only major point I should like 
to state is this: 

The candidate, whoever he may be, who 
will be chosen by the Wisconsin electorate 
in the GOP primary and in the general 
election of 1956, must be a forward-looking 
individual who represents the dynamic po- 
litical philosophy of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The people of Wisconsin, like the people 
of our other States, want Eisenhower and 
they want Eisenhower policies. 

They do not want a 19th-century-minded 
individual to try to lead them in the 20th 
century atomic age. 

They want active middle-of-the-road lead- 
ership which avoids either the reactionary 
extreme right or the Socialist extreme left. 

They want a candidate who recognizes 
that the Federal Government has very sub- 
stantial responsibilities in our complex in- 
dustrial society, but a candidate who knows 
there are definite limits on Uncle Sam’s 
‘Treasury and there should be limits on the 
Federal Government’s power. 

On the foreign-policy issue the people of 
Wisconsin will want a candidate who sup- 
ports President Eisenhower's strong leader- 
ship in the international struggle against 
communism. They will not accept some 
nearsighted isolationist who believes in 
abandoning the rest of the world to com- 
munism by default, someone who believes in 
sticking our head in the ground like a 
scared ostrich. 


WISCONSIN WILL REMAIN UNBOSSED 


The people of Wisconsin will want a Re- 
publican senatorial candidate who repre- 
sents all of them—from the grassroots up. 

Wisconsin is unbossed and it will remain 
unbossed. 

I have spoken to and heard from numer- 
ous fine statewide, district, county, and city 
Republican leaders and workers. These Re- 
publican leaders and workers, high officials, 
as well as rank and filers, want an Eisen- 
hower man—a man of the people. They 
want a man who will work as a teammate 
with the party, yet one capable of enlisting 
the support of many independent voters as 
well. 

HEAL PARTY DIFFERENCES 


Admittedly, there are differences within 
the Republican Party, but none so deep or 
wide that they cannot be healed by men of 
good will who think of the Nation first—who 
think of loyalty to the President and to the 
party rather than holding some narrow 
extremist prejudices, 

I have had fine contacts along this line 
with our national committeewoman, Mrs, 
Town, and with our State chairman, Bob 
Pierce. 

They and I know that we have a big 
enough job on our hands without waging 
war in our own ranks, but we have got to 
unite on the basis of supporting President 
Eisenhower with votes and with Eisenhower 
candidates. 


WISCONSIN WATCHED BY NATION 

The eyes of countless voters in 47 other 
States will be on Wisconsin in 1956. 

Let us of Wisconsin be worthy of the 
occasion. Let us rise to it and rise to be 
No. 1 in backing our President. 

We may not agree with him on every last 
issue; he doesn't. of course, ask for that, but 
he does have a right to expect a broad basis 
of support on the main line and direction 
of his fine policies. 

This, then, must be the theme for GOP 
victory in 1956: Eisenhower candidates and 
an Eisenhower program and Eisenhower 
spirit. 
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DUST STORMS IN NEBRASKA AND 
OTHER STATES 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, there 
appears in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald today an item entitled 
“Forty Mile Winds Whip Dust Across 
Plains.“ The item reads as follows: 


OKLAHOMA CITY, March 10.—The first gen- 
eral dust storm of the year hit Southwestern 
States today with 40-mile-an-hour winds 
whipping the plains left barren by drought. 

A vast cloud of choking dirt turned the 
sky a chocolate gray in some sections, a dirty 
orange in others. It spread from southern 
Nebraska through parts of Colorado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Texas. 

Visibility dropped to zero at Imperial, 
Nebr., at midafternoon and at Akron, Colo., 
weathermen said mud-covered hail fell as 
dust reduced visibility to 300 feet. 

Center of the blow area was in the Okla- 
homa and Texas Panhandle, northeastern 
New Mexico, southwestern Kansas, and 
southeastern Colorado. 

J. W. Hamilton, chief forecaster here, said 
strong winds aloft will carry some of the dust 
eastward possibly as far as Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 


I commend this article to the attention 
of my colleagues and present it in sup- 
port of Senate bill 1319 which I intro- 
duced last week and which proposes to 
release certain funds from the unex- 
pended balances in the emergency con- 
trol fund. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of today’s business the 
Senate stand in recess until next Mon- 
day at 12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MEMORIAL TO LINCOLN’S TEACHER 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, few Americans know the story 
of Mentor Graham, the man who was 
teacher to Abraham Lincoln. Like, I 
daresay, a majority of other citizens, I 
have been under the impression that the 
railsplitter President got his only formal 
education in a few short months while 
only a boy and that thereafter he ex- 
tended his knowledge solely by his own 
efforts. 

Another chapter in Lincoln’s life, how- 
ever, has come to my attention through 
reading an article by Harold S. Milner, of 
the Associated Press, which appeared in 
the February 10, 1955, issue of the 
Huronite and Daily Plainsman, of Huron, 
S. Dak. 

It is the story of Mentor Graham, born 
in Kentucky, in whose Illinois home Lin- 
coln lived and studied with Ann Rutledge, 
and whose son, Harry Lincoln Graham, 
established a home in Blunt, S. Dak., 
where Graham lived for a year before 
passing away in 1885. 

Great credit is due our State historian, 
Will G. Robinson, and the members of 
the South Dakota Historical Society for 
restoring the last home of Mentor Gra- 
ham, the man who taught Lincoln. It 
will serve as a memorial to him and his 
contribution to the clarity of expression 
that marks the immortal speeches of 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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Mr. President, I ask permission to 
append Mr. Milner’s story to these re- 
marks. 


There being no objection, the story 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


A MEMORIAL AT BLUNT—LINCOLN’s GRAMMAR 
TEACHER SPENT His Last YEAR IN SOUTH 
DAKOTA 

(By Harold S. Milner) 


BLuNT.—You're wrong, if you think Abra- 
ham Lincoln got his education by plopping 
in front of a fireplace with a borrowed book, 

He had a teacher. 

There's a memorial here to Mentor 
Graham, the man who probably had much to 
do in shaping the destiny of Lincoln, the 
Civil War President. 

The house where Graham died is far re- 
moved from his associations with Lincoln. 
It was saved from being scrapped and the 
land sold for tax deed 8 years ago by a group 
of members of the South Dakota Historical 
Society. 

BORN NEAR PUPIL 


Lincoln’s teacher was born in the north- 
west corner of Green County, Ky., close to 
the birthplace of the Great Emancipator. 
Like Lincoln, Graham had a penchant for 
books. Both were born to lowly circum- 
stances, 

Graham was fortunate in that for several 
years, starting when he was 10, he lived with 
a doctor uncle, who had broad knowledge for 
those days and had a store of books. 

He rode behind the doctor as he made his 
horseback rounds, and school for Mentor was 
a continuous affair at the home and on the 
horse. The story of his life is told in the 
book, Mentor Graham: The Man Who Taught 
Lincoln. The biography was written by 
Lunigunde Duncan and D. F. Nichols. 

Although they were born in northern Ken- 
tucky, the paths of Lincoln and Graham 
never crossed until 1829 when they were both 
living at New Salem, Ul. It was through an 
adversity. 

DRIFTING STOPPED 


Lincoln at that time, according to his biog- 
raphers, still called himself Driftwood. 

The teacher and pupil worked together in 
1831 when Graham was instrumental in get- 
ting Lincoln drafted as the clerk of an elec- 
tion. 

Something was holding the self-styled 
drifter in New Salem. It developed that 
something was Ann Rutledge, daughter of 
the miller and tavern keeper. 

Miss Rutledge was studying with Mentor 
Graham for entrance into an academy. 
Lincoln also was studying. Lincoln lived at 
the Graham home for 6 months starting in 
February 1833. There the two young people 
met and studied together. ` 

Lincoln. at one time wanted to give up 
further study. It was Mentor Graham who 
argued that a man, if he was to pursue pub- 
lic life, must have a perfect knowledge of 
grammar. 

Thereafter Lincoln studied grammar under 
the tutelage of Graham. He recited his les- 
sons in a fence corner or other place where 
the pupil and master might meet. 

Graham as a teacher was famous for his 
emphasis on correct word usage, succinct- 
ness of speech and writing. There is little 
doubt that the effective and terse style of 
Lincoln, best exemplified by his Gettysburg 
address, found its inception in the teachings 
of Graham, 

Graham named his last of six children, 
Harry Lincoln, after his most famous pupil 
in 1842, although the future President then 
was an unknown. 


INVITED TO PLATFORM 
However, at his inauguration, Lincoln 


spied Graham in the crowd and asked him to 
sit on the platform with him, 
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Harry Lincoln Graham purchased property 
in Blunt, S. Dak. in November 1884, and 
brought his father to live with him. Men- 
tor Graham died there less than a year later 
at 85. 

On the wall still hangs a framed copy of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, something 
Mentor Graham always displayed in his 
home. 

Graham was buried in a small graveyard 
near Blunt but later relatives moved the body 
to Farmers Point, Il. 

Blunt was a thriving community at the 
end of the Northwestern Railroad before it 
was extended 22 miles southwest to Pierre, 
the present South Dakota capital. 

Blunt doesn't have even a weekly paper 
now, but at that time its daily newspaper 
carried a brief story on Graham's death, 
including: 

“Abraham Lincoln and Governor Yates 
were among his pupils.” 

The home where he died is being restored 
as closely as possible to the way it was in 
1885 as a memorial to Graham. 


MISSISSIPPI VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp excerpts from the February 
issue of the American Vocational Jour- 
nal. This particular issue of the Jour- 
nal saluted the outstanding work that 
has been done by the Mississippi voca- 
tional program. The vocational educa- 
tion type of teaching and training has 
made important contributions to the 
growth and prosperity of our Nation, 
and I am particularly proud of the 
steady progress that has been made in 
this program in Mississippi. 

The program in Mississippi has be- 
come a symbol of real progress in con- 
verting scientific and technical advances 
into practical and appropriate know- 
how. Mississippi and other States of the 
Union are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned with what measures can be taken 
to improve agriculture, industry, busi- 
ness, and public service. I strongly feel 
that an adequate and farsighted voca- 
tional education program offers a chal- 
lenge for opening new avenues of oppor- 
tunity and prosperity. 

Congress recognized the importance of 
this program last year when it increased 
appropriations by $5 million. I had vis- 
ualized this as a steppingstone in terms 
of building and expanded program, and 
I hope that consideration will be given 
again this year to stepping up the funds 
made available for this important pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL SALUTES 
MISSISSIPPI AND Irs INTEGRAL CONSTRUCTIVE 
PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL AND PRACTICAL ARTS 
EDUCATION 
The Mississippi Legislature in 1910 enacted 

laws providing for the establishment of a 

system of county agriculture high schools, 

These schools were to provide in the curric- 

ulum for the teaching of both agriculture 

and home science. The law also provided 

that students in these schools would work a 

given number of hours a week on the farm 

and in the school facilities as a means of 
gaining practical experience to supplement 


their classroom instruction in agriculture 
and home science, 
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With the enactment of the Smith-Hughes 
law in 1917 the State Board for Vocational 
Education in Mississippi was established and 
the county agriculture high schools became 
the first schools to be approved under the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act; that 
was 38 years ago. In the 38th year in voca- 
tional education in Mississippi there is a 
total of 497 public schools offering training 
in some phase of vocational education. Much 
effort was spent in the promotion and devel- 
opment of vocational education in Missis- 
sippi but in recent years the problem has 
been one of approving situations in which 
the greatest good would be accomplished 
within available funds. 

Mississippi's representation in Congress 
has worked cooperatively with other leaders 
in the promotion and development of voca- 
tional education. Our own Congressman 
Russell Elizey was coauthor of the George- 
Ellzey Act, which was one of the supple- 
mental supporting acts for vocational edu- 
cation. 

Recognition is given to the importance of 
vocational education through accrediting 
agencies; and schools now accredited by the 
Mississippi Accrediting Association must 
provide vocational education to meet the 
needs of their students. 

Since 1917 there has been enrolled in the 
public schools in Mississippi 793,090 boys and 
girls who have received instruction in some 
fleld of vocational service and during this 
same period 634,795 adults have received vo- 
cational training that would assist them 
with the problems of the farm, home, and 
industry. This represents a grand total of 
1,426,885 years of instruction in vocational 
services or units of instruction for adult 
people. 

Vocational education has made its contri- 
bution in the economic and social welfare of 
the people of Mississippi and, as an integral 
part of the public schools, offers opportunity 
for further development in the years ahead. 

A review of the several divisions will show 
the development in each of the services. 

Vocational education in agriculture had its 
beginning in Mississippi under the Smith- 
Hughes law in 1918. Thirty vocational agri- 
culture departments were established in the 
State that year with $16,107.79 Federal funds 
plus a share of the $1,450 appropriated by 
the State legislature for vocational educa- 
tion. 

Today the vocational agriculture depart- 
ments total 378 and more than $1,417,848 are 
expended on the Federal, State, and local 
levels in reaching 39,884 students enrolled in 
agricultural classes. 

Agriculture in Mississippi varies from the 
gulf coast to the hills of north Mississippi 
and the vast rich delta bordered on the west 
by the Mississippi, but everywhere cotton is 
grown. Cotton is still king in Mississippi; 
but forest trees, the State's new crop, is fast 
cutting down the lead of cotton as the top 
money crop. Emphasis on this phase of the 
farming program has been increased through 
the employment of a forester to work di- 
rectly with the vocational agriculture teach- 
ers. Cattle and dairy farming are steadily 
looming into the picture and because of the 
climate which is favorable to pastures al- 
most the year around, this phase of Missis- 
sippi agriculture is expected to increase. 

In order to keep the agriculture teachers 
up to date in scientific farming, subject mat- 
ter is streamlined by a specialist at Missis- 
sippi State College, and sent directly to the 
teachers. In-service training, field tours, 
demonstrations, and workshops are other 
methods of keeping the teachers posted. 

Farming in all sections of Mississippi is 
becoming more and more mechanized with 
all types of farm equipment. The mule as a 
source of farm power is swiftly being re- 
placed by the tractor. In a 12-year span 
(1939-51), the number of tractors at work 
on farms increased 32,000, Many in-school 
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vocational agriculture boys know little 
about horse-drawn farm equipment; and ed- 
ucation in care, maintenance, and adjust- 
ment of farm machinery is of utmost im- 
portance to both in-school vocational agri- 
culture boys and adult farmers. 

Seeing the need for more specialized train- 
ing in this area for the adult farmer classes, 
many schools, with the support of the State 
vocational agriculture department, have em- 
ployed skilled mechanics to teach adult 
farmer classes; many schools, machinery. 
Group instruction is followed up by indi- 
vidual instruction on the farm. 

The steady increase in enrollment in 
homemaking classes, the continuous re- 
quests for additional departments and 
teachers, and the need for extended terms 
of employment of teachers bear evidence 
to the effectiveness of the vocational home- 
making program in Mississippi since its be- 
ginning in 1920. 

The Future Homemakers of America and 
New Homemakers of America organizations, 
with their numerous activities, are an in- 
tegral part of the homemaking program in 
Mississippi. The 320 chapters of FHA have 
a membership of approximately 13,000 and 
the 129 chapters of NHA have a membership 
of approximately 7,000. 

Teacher-training staffs work very closely 
with the State staff to build a functional 
program. Short, intensive courses are de- 
signed and offered to meet special needs 
of teachers on the job. 

Industrial arts falls in the category of 
general education, but perhaps no other 
one general-education subject makes a 
greater contribution to the student by way 
of preparation for more specific types of 
training they may receive through voca- 
tional education. The program is yet in its 
infancy, but is definitely in process of 
growth and development. 

In keeping with the concept that voca- 
tional education is an integral part of the 
total program of public education, it is 
recognized by many that local public schools 
are responsible for all training of this type 
for the community. Whether for the in- 
school student, out-of-school youth, or the 
employed adults, training should be avail- 
able to those who need it and can profit 
therefrom. 

Industrialization of our State is pro- 
gressing at a rapid pace. Of the slightly 
more than 2 million people who reside with- 
in our boundaries, approximately 100,000 are 
employed in industrial pursuits. Since 
World War II, a total of 241 new industries 
have taken advantage of our market out- 
lets, a generous supply of willing labor, a 
favorable climate, and a considerable re- 
source of raw materials. 

Approximately 10,000 individuals received 
preparatory and trade-extension training 
during the past fiscal year. Partly because 
of the problem of limited finances, day- 
trade offerings developed slowly. To over- 
come this, Mississippi and several other 
Southern States, working jointly, devised 
the part-time cooperative plan of training 
now known as the diversified occupations, 
or the DO program. This enabled students 
in even small communities to receive special- 
ized training for a variety of occupations. 
In a recent year, training for 74 different 
occupations was given to some 800 high- 
school students. 

Following preparatory training, graduates 
are awarded advanced standing on their ap- 
prenticeship. Typical of placement under 
this arrangement, those completing high 
school who have had at least 1 year of spe- 
cialized vocational training have consequent- 
ly been employed by local industry, given 
advanced standing on apprenticeship, and 
paid a corresponding wage. 

Distributive education has become a vital 
part of the program of vocational education 
in Mississippi. The first educational effort 
in this field was with evening classes for 
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employed distributive workers, and imme- 
diately following this beginning, the part- 
time cooperative program was developed for 
the in-school group of youths who were to 
become employees in distribution occupa- 
tions. 

As Mississippi has grown industrially the 
need for distributive education has also in- 
creased. The program grew in general ac- 
ceptance by school administrators, and by 
leaders in the field of distribution. At one 
time, approximately 5,000 people were 
reached within a year. With decreased ap- 
propriation, however, there was necessarily 
some retrenchment in the program, Every 
effort is being made in Mississippi to pro- 
mote a sound program in the field of distri- 
bution that will merit continued support 
from the national, State, and local levels. 

Mississippi's changing economy, along 
with developments in school philosophy, has 
caused administrators to recognize the need 
to organize and extend vocational guidance 
services. Some schools in the State were 
already moving in this direction when the 
George-Barden Act was passed. Now several 
of them have “pilot” guidance programs 
which are financed through Federal, State, 
and local funds. A new State law provides 
that a cumulative record will be kept on 
ev child, es 1-12. 

Sisost n school in the State has 
a faculty member with some professional 
guidance training. Forty-two counselors 
are now devoting at least half time to guid- 
ance, while over a hundred high schools 
have a faculty member with some time 
scheduled for counseling. Programs are be- 
ing developed as organized guidance services 
based on student needs. 

High standards for counselor certification 
have been established and graduate schools 
jn the teacher-training institutions are pre- 
paring counselors with the necessary pro- 
fessional training. An especially effective 
inservice training program for local faculties 
is being provided by approved counselor 
trainers in several cooperating schools over 
the State. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
which I have prepared concerning the 
President’s White House Conference on 
Education be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GOLDWATER 

Education in a free society is vital to our 
youth and to the future of our Nation as 
well as the free world. It is therefore only 
proper that education should be the respon- 
sibility of all our citizens, not just educators 
alone. Now this in no way reflects adversely 
on the efforts of educators. I believe that 
on the whole they have done a good job in 
the face of tremendous difficulties and a cer- 
tain degree of public apathy. But it is in 
this area of citizen responsibility that I 
would like to call attention to President 
Eisenhower’s plans for dealing with the vast 
complex of educational problems throughout 
the Nation. 

The President's White House Conference on 


Education is scheduled for November 28- ' 


December 1, 1955. It seems to me that this 
historical program, established by the 83d 
Congress in response to President Eisenhow- 
er’s appeal for a national study of the prob- 
lems of education, deserves our attention. 
The President, himself, has referred to the 
program as unparalleled in history. 

In brief, the President’s program calls for 
a series of State conferences on education to 
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culminate in a national conference in Wash- 
ington November 28-December 1, 1955. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, in a letter to the heads of 
the 48 States and the Territories inviting 
their cooperation, described the effort as 
the most thorough, widespread, and concert- 
ed study that the American people have ever 
made of their educational problems. 

To my knowledge, it is the first time in 
the educational history of this Nation that a 
massive national study of our educational ills 
has ever been initiated by a President of the 
United States. The effort deserves the at- 
tention of every Member of Congress. 

Public Law 530, which set up the program, 
stipulates that it be “broadly representative 
of educators and other interested citizens 
from all parts of the Nation * * * to con- 
sider and report to the President on the 
significant and pressing problems in the field 
of education.” The President has appointed 
a 33-member Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education under the chair- 
manship of Neil H. McElroy, a distinguished 
citizen of Cincinnati, Ohio, and president 
of the Procter & Gamble Co. 

The Presidential committee includes lead- 
ers from industry, business, publishing, radio 
and television, agriculture, labor, education, 
and religion. President Eisenhower has 
placed the dignity and prestige of his of- 
fice behind the effort, not only in recom- 
mending the establishment of the confer- 
ence program, but in his willingness to 
serve as honorary chairman. Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, and United States Commission- 
er of Education, S. M. Brownell, are serving 
as honorary vice chairmen. The distin- 
guished list of citizens on the committee 
is as follows: 

Neil H. McElroy, chairman, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, president, Procter & Gamble Co. 

Finis E. Engleman, vice chairman, Hart- 
ford, Conn., State commissioner of educa- 
tion. 

Mildred C. Ahlgren (Mrs. Oscar A.), Whit- 
ing, Ind., past president, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, 

Ethel G. Brown (Mrs. Rollin), Los An- 
geles, Calif., first vice president, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Ralph J. Bunche, Kew Gardens, N. Y., 
under secretary, United Nations. 

John S. Burke, New York, N. Y., president, 
B. Altman & Co. 

John Cowles, Minneapolis, Minn., presi- 
dent, Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 

John A. Hannah, East Lansing, Mich., pres- 
ident, Michigan State College. 

James W. Hargrove, Shreveport, La., vice 
president, Texas Eastern Gas Transmission 
Co. 


Albert J. Hayes, Silver Spring, Md., presi- 
dent, International Association of Machin- 
ists. 

Margaret Hickey, St. Louis, Mo., editor, 
public affairs department, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 

Henry H. Hill, Nashville, Tenn., president, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 

Mildred M. Horton (Mrs. Douglas), New 
York, N. V., past president, Wellesley Col- 
lege. 

James R. Killian, Jr., Cambridge, Mass., 
president, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Allan B. Kline, Vinton, Iowa, president, 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

W. Preston Lane, Jr., Hagerstown, Md., ex- 
governor, Maryland. 

Roy E. Larsen, Fairfield, Conn., president 
and director, Time, Inc.; chairman, National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 

Thomas Lazzio, Paterson, N. J., president, 
Local 300, UAW-CIO. 

Joseph C. McLain, Mamaroneck, N. T., 
principal, Mamaroneck High School. 

William E. McManus, Washington, D. C., 
assistant director, department of education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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Lorimer D. Milton, Atlanta, Ga., president, 
Citizens Trust Co. 

Don G. Mitchell, Summit, N. J., chairman 
of board, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Frank C. Moore, Buffalo, N. Y., president, 
Government Affairs Foundation, Inc. 

Herschel D. Newsom, Takoma Park, Md., 
master, National Grange. 

William S. Paley, Manhasset, N. Y., chair- 
man of board, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Inc. 

James F, Redmond, New Orleans, La., 
superintendent of schools. 

Martha Shull, Portland, Oreg., high-school 
teacher. 

Frank H. Sparks, Crawfordsville, 
president, Wabash College. 

Potter Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio, judge, 
United States court of appeals. 

Jesse G. Stratton, Clinton, Okla., presi- 
dent, National School Boards Association, 
Inc. 

Harold W. Sweatt, Palm Beach, Fla., chair- 
man of board, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. 

H. Grant Vest, Denver, Colo., State com- 
missioner of education. 

Mayme E. Williams (Mrs. Charles L.), 
Miami, Fla., teacher and president, National 
Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers. 

The committee for the White House con- 
ference on education held its first organi- 
zational meeting in Washington last Decem- 
ber 2. Since that time, in response to the 
President's appeal to the States and Terri- 
tories for cooperation 50 out of 53 States and 
Territories scheduled to participate in the 
conference program have taken some offi- 
cial action in planning or holding State 
conferences. Forty-two States have ap- 
pointed conference chairmen, 26 have sched- 
uled conference dates, 6 already have held 
conferences, and 39 have applied for Fed- 
eral funds under Public Law 530. The Con- 
gress appropriated more than $700,000 to 
help States defray costs of their confer- 
ences. The minimum any State may receive 
is $5,000, a sum arrived at on the basis of 
population. 

Meanwhile the committee for the White 
House conference on education has drawn 
up tentative working plans for the national 
conference for an estimated attendance of 
some 2,000 participants. Of this number, 
1,400 will be invited from the 48 States and 
Territories. The minimum number of in- 
vitations based on population slated to be 
issued to any one State is 10. The remain- 
der will be drawn from representatives of 
national organizations which have cooper- 
ated with the program at the State and na- 
tional level, Members of Congress with legis- 
lative responsibilities in education, foreign 
observers, and others selected by the Presi- 
dential committee. The educators and lay 
citizens will be broken down into panels of 
no more than 10 persons to a table. This 
procedure has been adopted to allow all par- 
ticipants a chance for full discussion. 

The agenda for the conference will include 
six major subjects for discussion. They are: 
(1) What should our schools accomplish? 
(2) In what ways can we organize our school 
systems more efficiently and economically? 
(3) What are our school building needs? 
(4) How can we get good enough teachers— 
and keep them? (5) How can we finance 
our schools—build and operate them? (6) 
How can we obtain a continuing public in- 
terest in education? 

The Presidential committee will be di- 
vided into subcommittees to discuss, study, 
and analyze each of these subjects. In ad- 
dition, experts in each area will be hired as 
staff consultants. Three main phases of the 
conference program will be considered by 
the committee in its report to the Presi- 
dent: 

1. The committee's own studies. 

2. The findings and reports of the State 
conferences, 


Ind., 


1955 


3. Results of the White House Conference 
November 28 to December 1. 

I think this is an appropriate place to add 
that President Eisenhower's $7 billion emer- 
gency school construction program does not 
conflict in any way with the White House 
Conference. The President himself has said 
so, and Mrs. Hobby has indicated that the 
two programs mesh. The problem of financ- 
ing schools is only one of the six major sub- 
jects scheduled for discussion at the na- 
tional conference. 

Mr. President, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to have inserted in the 
Recorp a number of excerpts from various 
magazines and other publications which 
have indicated an interest in the goals of 
the White House Conference on education. 
The New York Times editorial is especially 
significant. Some of these quotations are 
from periodicals published by national or- 
ganizations which have responded to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's appeal for widespread 
citizen participation in these State and na- 
tional conferences, It is encouraging to note 
the measure of their acceptance of respon- 
sibility in the vital area of education. 

Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
in the February 1955 NCPT newsletter: 

“The other contribution that you (PT 
members) can make is to guarantee a broad 
representation of parent-teacher leaders 
among the participants in the White House 
Conference on Education next November. 
It is my understanding that 70 percent of 
the delegates to this conference will be 
selected by the governors of the various 
States. It would seem, therefore, that the 
best way to guarantee adequate PTA rep- 
resentation in Washington next November 
would be to insure broad and competent 
representation at the State conferences and 
on any State committees that are set up to 
plan for the final conference. If your State 


leaders can make a real contribution at the - 


State level, surely some of these participants 
will be named delegates to the national 
conference. 

“Who are the parent-teacher leaders in 
your congress who are best fitted to handle 
questions in the areas to be discussed? Do 
what you can to see that they are included 
in State conference plans and brought to the 
attention of your governor as possible dele- 
gates to the White House Conference on 
Education at the end of the year.” 

Gould Lincoln in the Washington Evening 
Star, February 2, 1955: 

“The whole question of what to do about 
the school shortage, which includes a short- 
age of teachers, is now in the process of study 
by committees in every State, as provided for 
by Congress during its last session. These 
studies are preliminary to a White House 
Conference on Education next fall, when it 
is hoped that a comprehensive and long- 
range program may be worked out.“ 

Douglas Larsen in the Dictaphone Educa- 
tion Forum: 

“Educators here are well pleased with the 
two men (Neil H. McElroy, Clint Pace) 
elected to take over the key jobs of directing 
the White House Conference on Education 
to be held next year.” 

Same column, quoting Mrs. Hobby: I 
share the President’s conviction that these 
conferences can be tremendously helpful in 
solving the grave and complex educational 
problems which face Americans across our 
land.’ ” 

Commissioner S. M. Brownell quoted in the 
Education Summary: 

The State conferences, to be followed 
by a White House Conference on Education 
in 1955, will stimulate the greatest citizen- 
study and citizen-action efforts in behalf of 
the education of the country’s children we 
have ever made.’” 

American School Board Journal, February 
1956: 

“Important steps have been taken in re- 
cent months to bring closer to realization 
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the hope President Eisenhower expressed in 
his second state of the Union message that 
‘a conference on education will be held in 
each State, culminating in a national con- 
ference’ to appraise pressing educational 
problems.” 

John H. Lloyd, managing editor, School 


e: 

“The President’s call in his 1954 state of 
the Union message for State conferences 
on education’s pressing problems is being 
answered. By the end of 1955 all States will 
probably have held such conferences to 
assess the critical problems of the schools 
and colleges. Their reports to the White 
House Conference on Education will doubt- 
less represent the greatest inventory of edu- 
cational problems and progress ever made in 
the United States.” 

Education Notes, American Association of 
University Women, general director’s let- 
ter: 

“The White House Conference, 1955 * * * 
an opportunity for the States to bring their 
unsolved problems to the attention of the 
Federal Government and the Nation! 
and to work out further means by which the 
American people can jointly bring a halt to 
the ever-mounting crises in education.” 

News and Cues, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States: 

“Reports from these State conferences on 
school conditions will be the basis of a White 
House Conference on Education to be held 
not later than November 1955. 

“We urge all committees on education and 
businessmen everywhere to ‘put first things 
first’ and contribute time, thought and en- 
ergy to these State education conferences 
and to the solution of their own school prob- 
lems. * * Business leaders everywhere 
have a stake in and a responsibility for the 
validity of the report which their State 
sends to the White House—and for the State 
and local action found necessary to main- 
tain good schools.” 

Benjamin Fine in the New York Times, 
December 12, 1954—Education in Review: 

“If the local communities and States coop- 
erate, the Washington sessions (of the 
White House Conference) will provide this 
Nation with an extremely valuable opportu- 
nity to broaden the basis of understanding 
of the educational system.” 

Journal of Teacher Education: 

“It certainly would be a wholesome thing 
if citizens in every State had the opportunity 
to face up to the enormous problems of the 
schools and to decide what they want to do 
about them.” 

Journal of the American Association of 
University Women: 

“We in the AAUW who have long been 
concerned with the ever-increasing problems 
confronting education in our several States 
will surely welcome the President’s invita- 
tion to enroll us all in a united nationwide 
effort to examine our educational problems, 
assess our local resources for meeting the 
needs, and together determine the role, if 
any, of the Federal Government in helping 
the States to meet their educational obliga- 
tions.” 

Engineering and Scientific Manpower 
Newsletter, December 15, 1954: 

“These conferences present an excellent 
opportunity for those interested in educa- 
tion problems and the needs of our schools 
to make their views known in their own 
State.” 

The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education Bulletin, October 29, 
1954: 

“In view of the importance which these 
conferences hold for future developments in 
education, the membership of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion should be alert to the plans being made 
on the State and National level. * * The 
proposed State and National conferences will 
provide an excellent opportunity to bring the 
current problems facing teacher education 
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and the schools of America to the attention 
of the Nation.” 

Aids for Council Leadership, National 
Council of Jewish Women, December 8, 1954: 

“Teacher shortages, poor facilities, and 
overcrowding are among the many problems 
which drag down the level of education. 
These forthcoming State conferences and 
the White House Conference offer an excel- 
lent opportunity to bring these concerns 
before the attention of the country as a 
whole for serious study and action.” 

The School Executive, February 1955: 

“At the recent annual meeting of the 
council (American Council on Education) a 
resolution was passed instructing the Presi- 
dent to inform the State governors of the 
interest of council members in the confer- 
ences now being held preliminary to the 
White House meeting later this year.” 

Washington Report, November 5, 1954, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States: 

“All leaders, we believe, who put first 
things first will contribute time, thought, 
and energy to the State education confer- 
ences requested by the President and to the 
solution of the school problems there de- 
fined.” 

Citizens and Their Schools, National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public Schools: 

“The Nation will take one of the most 
comprehensive looks at the public schools 
in years in the wake of recently enacted con- 
gressional legislation. 

“When the 83d Congress passed Public Law 
530, it set in motion a $900,000 program 
which calls for a conference on education in 
every State and Territory, topped by a na- 
tionwide meeting—the White House Con- 
ference on Education.” 

Worth McClure, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, 
National Education Association, in the sec- 
retary's letter, February 2, 1955: 

“Your secretary asks that you give con- 
tinuing support to State and White House 
Conferences on Education * * * he thinks 
the conferences carry great promise. * * * 
He strongly recommends that our officers and 
their State associations of administrators 
should support the State conferences on edu- 
cation, should join up with other construc- 
tive agencies in seeing to it that these con- 
ferences are held, that they are broadly rep- 
resentative, and that the delegates chosen 
for the White House Conference next No- 
vember are also broadly representative.” 


[From the New York Times of March 6, 1955] 
EVERYBODY'S SCHOOLS 


The half-dozen major items just listed as 
the agenda for the White House Conference 
on Education next fall illuminate and em- 
phasize the scope as well as the diversity 
of the problems of our schools. While peo- 
ple tend to think, naturally, in terms of the 
most immediately urgent of these, this im- 
portant conference would ill serve its aims 
if it did not look beyond the present emer- 
gencies to a sound foundation for the longer 
future. 

The topics chosen, with a subcommittee 
for each, are in themselves a logical outline 
of directions that thinking on our schools 
should take, President James R. Killian, Jr., 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
will be chairman of a group to suggest “what 
should our schools accomplish.” Organizing 
school systems more efficiently and economi- 
cally will be the subject studied by a com- 
mittee under the Colorado commissioner of 
education, Dr. H. Grant West. M. Preston 
Lane, Jr., former Governor of Maryland, 
directs a fact-finding inquiry into our school 
building needs, 

“How can we get enough good teachers 
and keep them?” is the gravely important 
question to be answered by the first vice 
president of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Mrs. Rollin Brown, of Los An- 
geles. “How can we finance our schools— 
build and operate them?” is another critical 
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issue. Frank C. Moore, former Lieutenant 
Governor of New York and now president 
of the Government Affairs Foundation, Inc., 
brings to this problem long practical experi- 
ence. Finally, the topic “how we can obtain 
a continuing public interest in education” 
will be explored by Jesse G. Stratton, of Okla- 
homa, past president of the National School 
Boards Association. 

It would be difficult to assign a priority 
of importance to these subjects, for they 
march together to determine the welfare of 
our schools, the health of our democracy, and 
the advancing future of our Nation. Cer- 
tainly without adequate school plant, the 
supplying of which is now a matter of con- 
gressional controversy, the education of our 
children must suffer. 

But the key to meeting the present emer- 
gency in that respect, as well as to the ade- 
quate supply of good teachers, must finally 
lie in enlightened, enthusiastic, sustained 
public interest in education, for ill fares the 
school system in any community when the 
people of that community are too busy, too 
indifferent, too pocketbook conscious to con- 
cern themselves about and make the sacri- 
fices for school plant, a sufficiency of teach- 
ers, and salary scales that will recruit to 
education the qualified young people to staff 
the classrooms. So it becomes obvious that 
interest in education and its physical and 
human problems starts from the ground up. 
It proceeds through school boards, village, 
town, and city officiais, thence to State and 
National capitals. 

To inspire and channel effectively this 
public interest is, of course, a major purpose 
of this White House conference, for which 
preparatory studies are going on throughout 
the country, State by State. The breadth 
of preliminary work suggests what is, in- 
deed, the fact, that education must be 
everybody's business. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL TAX 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record an article by 
David Lawrence and several editorials 
from different newspapers relating to 
proposed tax legislation. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star] 
CONGRESS RENEGES ON ITs WoRD—MEMBERS 
ACCUSED OF IMMORAL AND Ex Post Facro 


ACTION IN TRYING To REWRITE Part or 1954 
Tax Law 
(By David Lawrence) 

Morality is perhaps getting to be an ob- 
solete word in public life, as selfish politics 
often reveals, but there can be no crime 
worse than a broken word given by the Con- 
gress of the United States to the taxpayers 
of the Nation. 

Yet this very thing—repudiating the words 
of a law passed last August and making the 
repeal of certain provisions on taxes appli- 
cable to a year already ended, namely, the 
calendar year 1954—is what is being seri- 
ously proposed in the Congress. 

If a private citizen writes his signature 
on a promissory note and then backs out on 
his word, he is subject to the penalties of 
the law. But evidently Congress can welsh 
and get away with it even though the Con- 
stitution says plainiy that no “bill of at- 
tainder” or “ex post facto law” shall be 
passed. 

The Democratic nine-member Policy Com- 
mittee has just come out nevertheless with 
a bill which, if passed, would repeal imme- 
diately the property depreciation tax for- 
mula written into law last year. This would 
affect all companies which since the law was 
passed in August 1954 have made extensive 
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plans of a financial nature to conform to that 
formula, 

Some other tax-relief provisions which 
were granted last year and which the tax- 
payer in good faith accepted as applicable 
to the calendar year 1954 are to be repealed 
if pending bills are passed. The taxpayer 
cannot recover any sums he now may lose 
because he rearranged his business affairs 
during 1954 to fit in with the new law. For 
all transactions of the year 1954 now are 
closed and the taxpayer is not permitted to 
change those items as he pleases after his 
income-tax return is filed, though the Gov- 
ernment reserves the right to change its own 
rulings at any time. 

Many a business which started last year 
on a depreciation plan permitted under the 
1954 law made commitments and probably 
borrowed money for expanding plant and 
renovating equipment because of a reliance 
on the good faith of Congress. But evi- 
dently the Democrats who are sponsoring 
the repudiation program are not concerned 
with how much they undermine the confi- 
dence of the public in the future of business, 
They appear more and more irresponsible, 
as if the sole object might be to bring on a 
depression. This would, of course, be politi- 
cally advantageous, as the citizens usually 
vote against an administration in power 
when economic conditions take a turn for 
the worse. 

It could be that the stock market in the 
last few days, which has been struck by a 
selling wave, is sensing this very irrespon- 
sibility in Washington and that business- 
men are being told, in effect, that they can- 
not be sure of their plans at any time if 
the Democrats come into power. 

No businessman can go back on a written 
commitment and be regarded thereafter in 
his community as either honest or sincere. 
But the Congress collectively is being asked 
by a number of Democrats of the radical 
school of thought to cancel existing legis- 
lation and make the cancellation retroactive 
through last year. 

It is the right of Congress to repeal any- 
thing it has ever passed, but the date on 
which the repeal becomes effective ought, 
in fairness to the citizens, naturally be a 
day in the future. The 1954 tax revision 
law was passed after many years of study 
by expert accountants and specialists. It 
now is reported that Congress made some 
mistakes and that some taxpayers will get 
some temporary tax advantages. But, in- 
stead of acknowledging its errors in manful 
fashion and making any new laws applicable 
only to the future, Congress is considering 
a scheme which will impose upon the citi- 
zens a penalty for the errors made by the 
legislators themselves. 

This isn’t morality. It may be political 
expediency, but it is not calculated to im- 
prove the relations between the taxpayer 
and his Government. It is far better that 
the Congress should make up any losses from 
its own mistakes by passing new laws with 
new rates applicable to future earnings than 
that Congress stand conyicted of crooked 
dealing with the citizen. 

How can any American hereafter plan for 
his children’s education or for the care of 
his widow if the Congress feels it can at 
any time pass retroactive laws taxing the 
savings of years already gone by? It’s a 
discouraging picture of the future which 
some Members of Congress are today giving 
to the American people. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 11. 1955] 


NEw Tax GIMMICK 


The objections to the tax-cut plans of 
Senate Democrats are the same as the ob- 
jections to the version of House Democrats: 
The cut is politically inspired and it is 
proposed too Tar in advance of the effective 
date of the cut. No one today can predict 


with accuracy the budgetary requirements - 
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or the economic needs a year hence. There- 
fore, it would be highly unrealistic to make 
tax changes now that will not take effect 
until early 1956. Although the Senate ver- 
sion makes a concession to revenue needs 
by readjusting tax concessions granted divi- 
dend recipients last year, this is a play to 
the gallery not related to economic or fiscal 
essentials. 

At the moment, it is too early to tell how 
much Senate support there is for the new 
Democratic package. Or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that there is no 
final indication of how Senator GEORGE will 
vote on it. If he should support the plan 
it would have a chance—although a small 
one—of approval; otherwise it would have 
almost no chance at all. Senator GEORGE 
is the key figure in this tax debate. The 
rest of the show is largely for the record. 

Perhaps the Democratic policy committee, 
which hatched this new plan, knows that 
its proposal will not be approved. ‘There is 
much shadow boxing between the parties in 
preparation for the real slugfest next year. 
In 1956, the Democrats will be able to say 
that they have been unrelenting in their 
efforts to obtain tax cuts for the little fellow. 
If Democrats should win their fight this 
year the voter by next year would know how 
little he has been offered and would be ask- 
ing for more—more. than even an election- 
year Congress could give. The Democrats, 
therefore, may be in a stronger position next 
year if they are defeated on their tax plan 
this year. 

The country clearly will be better off if 
the administration plan to extend the cor- 
porate and excise taxes for 1 year is adopted 
and if the tax-cutting plans are defeated. 
When Congress reconvenes in January there 
will be ample time to consider tax cuts. 
Also by January Congress will have far more 
information than it has today on the coun- 
try’s budgetary and economic requirements, 


[From the Washington Star of March 11, 
1955] 


More Pourrics IN TAXES 


‘The Senate Democratic leadership has po: 
duced a tax-revision program designed to 
attract votes. It is difficult to see in it any 
worthier purpose. 

It is, in brief, a plan to give broad tax 
relief in the lower-income brackets only, to 
repeal the limited relief given last year on 
dividend income and on the accelerated busi- 
ness-depreciation provision and to extend 
present excise and corporation income-tax 
rates for 27 months instead of 12 months as 
requested by the administration. 

In addition, the Democratic program in- 
cludes retroactive repeal of two other provi- 
sions of last year’s law that bear upon tax 
allowances for business reserves. However, 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey has tes- 
tified in favor of repeal of these two latter 
provisions on grounds they were technically 
in error, although he has challenged vigor- 
ously the Democratic estimates of revenue 
involved. 

Basically the Democratic program in the 
Senate is a substitute for the Democratic- 
sponsored plan approved in the House to 
give a $20 tax credit to every taxpayer and 
dependent. The revenue loss by this provi- 
sion was estimated at approximately $2 bil- 
lion yearly. The fact that the Senate 
Finance Committee, with Democrats Byrrp 
and Grorce joining the Republican minor- 
ity, voted this proposal down presumably led 
to the package alternative sponsored by the 
Senate Democratic leadership. In it the low- 
income individual relief would be limited to 
a $20 credit for each head of household and 
$10 for each dependent, but not for a spouse. 
While the cost of this provision is estimated 
at about $1.2 billion between now and July 1, 
1957, Democratic spokesmen claim that rev- 
enue gains from other proposals would give 
the Government a net increase of $4.8 billion 
in the same period. 
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Senator Brrp, promptly opposing the plan 
of his party's leadership, described these fig- 
ures as erroneous and fictitious. Secretary 
Humphrey has described the Democratic pro- 
gram as “just as irresponsible, just as politi- 
cal, as the original proposal for a $20 tax 
reduction.” 

It has been clear from the beginning that 
the Democrats are playing politics with this 
tax legislation. The administration has 
asked a l-year extension of the excise and 
corporation income-tax rates, and they can 
be extended again if necessary next year. It 
also favors closing the two loopholes in busi- 
ness levies found in last year’s omnibus tax 
bill. Progress is being made toward a bal- 
anced budget and further tax relief can be 
voted next year if conditions warrant such 
action. It would be premature to do so now. 
Furthermore, as Secretary Humphrey says, it 
would be unwise to repeal parts of last year’s 
law which have “proved so helpful in mak- 
ing jobs and better times for most Ameri- 
cans.” The Democratic majority should not 
engage in this kind of political maneuvering. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 11, 1955] 


TAXATION FOLLIES: Act II 


Instead of reproving their House colleagues 
for playing politics with taxation, the Demo- 
cratic leaders in the Senate seem determined 
to go them one better. Not only do the Sen- 
ate Democrats propose to keep the $20 tax 
cut passed by the House, but they would help 
finance this vote-buying expedition by elimi- 
nating tax reforms achieved by the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

The Democrats, of course, have always 
taken the tack that these reforms were de- 
signed to help the big taxpayer at the ex- 
pense of those who pay smaller taxes. That 
there might be some justice in doing this, as 
well as economic wisdom, is conveniently 
overlooked, In fact the whole Eisenhower 
tax plan was aimed initially at correcting 
some basic inequities in the tax structure— 
inequities which bear upon all tax brackets. 

For example, the double taxation of secu- 
rity values (at the corporation source as well 
as at the stockholder level) is not sound or 
fair tax practice. It directly concerns some 
8 million American stockholders. The meas- 
ure of relief granted as dividend credit is 
very small, carefully guarded and requires an 
intricate calculation. Few can hope to save 
as much by this process as the $20 voted so 
jauntily to every taxpayer by the House Dem- 
ocrats. But a sound principle has been 
affirmed. 

To consider the abolition of this principle 
as a setoff, either economically, or in public 
morals, for an across-the-board slash simply 
compounds the offense of which the Demo- 
cratic Party is guilty in its approach to tax 
problems. The same applies to the Senate 
Democrats’ proposal to repeal depreciation 
clauses passed in the last session. Other 
items of the Democratic bill, such as exten- 
sion of corporation and excise taxes and re- 
peal of a faulty provision on accounting 
methods, would have been introduced any- 
way. 

Fortunately some Democrats, such as Sen- 
ators Brrp and GEORGE, refuse to go along 
with the taxation follies of their party asso- 
ciates. The Republicans in the House have 
already demonstrated that they will not be 
stampeded into following the Democratic 
line. If they hold firm, and the Senate Re- 
publicans do the same, a victory can still be 
won for sane fiscal policies in the face of 
demogoguery. 


[From the New York Times of March 11, 
1955] 
Same Hoax, New GUISE 
On February 21 the Democratic majority 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, in 


a maneuver calculated to identify that party 
with tax relief for the little fellow, tacked 
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onto the administration bill for extending 
the corporate income taxes and certain ex- 
cise taxes a provision which would have given 
every income taxpayer a rebate of $20 and 
increased the allowance for each dependent 
by the same amount, When he got a chance 
to express his views on this rider before 
the committee, Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey argued forcefully against it as the 
very antithesis of responsible government.” 

The House supported the committee in this 
political embellishment of the administra- 
tion-sponsored tax measure, but when a 
counterpart of the administration bill came 
before the Senate Finance Committee the 
latter rejected efforts to write in the $20 
tax cut by a vote of 9 to 6. Allied with the 
7 Republican members of the committee on 
this vote were Democratic Senators BYRD 
and GEORGE, both of them members of great 
experience in the field of fiscal legislation and 
highly respected by their colleagues on both 
sides of the Chamber, 

On Wednesday Senator LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son, majority floor leader, announced that 
the tax cut rider would be sponsored on the 
floor in a revised form by the six members 
of the Finance Committee who failed to sell 
it to their colleagues in the Finance Com- 
mittee. One of the more obvious argu- 
ments against the original version of this 
political measure was the argument that 
there was nothing to justify a tax reduction 
at this time—10 months before it could be- 
come effective, when no one could predict 
what conditions would be and when the 
long uphill fight to achieve a balanced 
budget was still not yet won. Well, that 
argument, Senator JOHNsoN explains, has 
now been disposed of. Under the new, beau- 
tified version we are going to have our cake 
and eat it too, The little fellow is going 
to get the tax reduction promised him in 
the earlier version (or a large part of it), 
but this will be achieved without adding to 
the budget deficit. In fact, Senator JOHN- 
SON and his associates have arranged things 
so efficiently that not only will there be no 
increase in the deficit but there will be no 
deficit. 

By what kind of legerdemain is this re- 
sult to be achieved? It would be produced 
by offsetting, on page, the losses resulting 
from this political tax cut by increasing 
revenue from three other sources. Looked 
at superficially, none of these seems to touch 
the little fellow directly. Actually, all are 
part of the carefully considered and eco- 
nomically well-rounded tax program of the 
administration. 

Under the plan announced by Senator 
JoHNsON the top layer of the corporate in- 
come tax and certain excise taxes would be 
retained for 2 more years instead of the 1 
year proposed by the administration. This 
increase in revenue is, to begin with, a pure 
figment of the imagination. As Senator 
Bryn points out, the Democrats could hardly 
claim they were picking up additional reve- 
nue by extending these taxes through the 
fiscal year 1957, since there is no reason to 
doubt that the Finance Committee would 
do that in any case when the time came, 
should the budget situation make it desir- 
able. 

But even if this proposal were not an 
optical illusion it would be unsound and 
unjust. These particular taxes were enacted 
for emergency purposes in connection with 
the rearmament effort. They are entitled, 
therefore, to priority when the budget sit- 
uation indicates the fiscal emergency is over. 
The additional new revenue would be ob- 
tained by repealing two measures adopted 
last year in connection with the general 
revision of the Internal Revenue Code. These 
are the modest relief which that legislation 
provided from the flagrantly unjust double 
taxation of dividend income, and the pro- 
vision for permitting corporations more 
flexible depreciation policies, with respect 
to plant and equipment, 
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Thus, Mr. JoHNsoNn’s program consists of 
1 part fiction and 2 parts the reintroduc- 
tion of conspicuous and long-standing in- 
justices and imperfections that had existed 
previous to the comprehensive reform legisla- 
tion of 1954, 

[From the Wall Street Journal of March 11, 
1955] 
SHOW or RESPONSIBILITY 

Refusing to give up a good thing, the 
Democratic leadership in the Senate has now 
emerged with modifications of the House’s 
$20-a-head tax handout. The modifications 
are worse than the original proposal. 

The chief gimmick in this new deal is an 
attempt to answer the huge revenue losses 
the unadulterated House bill would have 
entailed. The long-postponed corporate and 
excise rate cuts would be postponed not just 
to a year from April, as the administration 
asks, but to July 1, 1957. The depreciation, 
taxation of dividend, and some other pro- 
visions of last year’s law would be repealed. 

And instead of cutting taxes $20 for each 
taxpayer and each dependent, the new play 
is to give the taxpayer $20, plus $10 per de- 
pendent other than wife, and in effect to 
limit this boon to people making less than 
$5,000 a year. The Democrats claim all this 
would result in a net gain of $4.9 billion for 
the Treasury. 

So there, say these Democrats; we can, too, 
be responsible. We're going to help the little 
folks and balance the budget besides. 

It is cute, all right. But then, politicians 
can always boost the revenue take—even 
boost it enough to balance the budget—if 
they completely disregard justice and blind 
themselves to the economic implications of 
their actions. And perhaps soaking the rich 
to help the poor is still good politics, even 
in a country where the distinction is fast 
being obliterated by the growing middle 
class. 

But even in the present surcharged po- 
litical atmosphere, the Senators perhaps 
ought to give a few seconds’ thought to ex- 
actly whom they would be soaking. It’s great 
sport in Washington to punish corporations, 
but it so happens that these favorite whip- 
ping boys also pay the wages of those little 
folks. The Senators might ask themselves 
whether a reimposition of inequitable de- 
preciation rules and a 28-month extension 
of rates which take more than half the cor- 
porations’ profits will tend to encourage or 
discourage them to expand and employ more 
people and pay higher wages. 

The Democrats’ economic argument is 
that increasing the purchasing power of the 
little folks by reducing their taxes pro- 
motes economic expansion. It doesn’t by 
itself, of course. It does nobody much good 
to have his income-tax lowered if he has 
no income or less income than he might 
otherwise have. 

The straight $20-a-head trick was too 
nakedly irresponsible to get very far. The 
new version is more devious and so more 
dangerous. But the economics on which 
it rests are just as unsophisticated. This 
sudden show of responsibility may prove to 
be unsophisticated politics as well, 


ACCOUNTING PROVISIONS COVER- 
ING DEFERRED INCOME AND RE- 
SERVES FOR ESTIMATED EX- 
PENSES 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I wish to 

read a letter, a copy of which I have 

received, addressed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, George M. Humphrey, to 

Representative Jere Cooper, chairman of 

the House Committee on Ways and 

Means. The letter is dated March 7, 

1955, and has reference to the so-called 

error made in the tax bill which was 
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passed last year. 
lows: 


The letter is as fol- 


Marcu 7, 1955. 
Hon. Jere COOPER, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. CHAIRMAN : This supplements 
my letter of March 3 concerning the opera- 
tion of the two new accounting provisions 
covering deferred income and reserves for 
estimated expenses (secs. 452 and 462 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954). Our 
studies now have proceeded far enough to 
indicate clearly that many taxpayers are 
planning to use these provisions to defer 
income and create deductions in excess of 
anything contemplated at the time they were 
proposed, 

The objective of these sections was sim- 
ply to conform tax bookkeeping with busi- 
ness bookkeeping. They never were intend- 
ec to cover innumerable items some tax- 
payers apparently intend to claim. If per- 
mitted to remain in the law, they will cause 
a greater loss in revenue than estimated 
and cause considerable litigation. We are 
not able to adequately correct this by regu- 
lation. Accordingly, I recommend that the 
two provisions cited above immediately be 
repealed retroactively to their original ef- 
fective dates. 

Our report and recommendations on vari- 
ous other technical corrections in the 1954 
Code will be ready soon. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. M. HUMPHREY. 


Yesterday Mr. Humphrey appeared be- 
fore the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. I understand the House will 
take action on the bill very shortly. 
When it comes to the Senate, the Com- 
mittee on Finance will be immediately 
called into session to pass upon the bill 
and to report it to the Senate as an 
emergency measure. 

I make this statement to allay any 
fear whatsoever which may exist that 
there will be a loss of revenue by reason 
of the error in the tax bill of 1954, be- 
cause the proposed legislation will be 
made retroactive, and not a single tax- 
payer will be able to take advantage of 
the mistake. 


THE TAX EXTENSION ACT OF 1955 


‘The Senate resumed the consideration 
‘of the bill (H. R. 4259) to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corporate 
normal tax and of certain existing ex- 
cise-tax rates, and to provide a $20 credit 
against the individual income tax for 
each personal exemption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THURMOND in the chair). The junior 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, my 
position on the proposed $20 tax cut can 
be stated very simply and succinctly. 

I favor the proposal because it will 
grant some measure of equity to the 
people who were largely ignored when 
the present national administration 
handed out vast tax reductions in 1954. 

At the start of the 1954 senatorial 
campaign in Oregon, Mr. President, I 


told a newspaper which queried me on 


the subject that I felt it would have been 
advisable to make no tax cuts while the 
Nation was heavily in debt. 
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But, as I told this newspaper—the 
Bend Bulletin—the administration pro- 
vided generous tax cuts for business and 
industry and for people in upper-income 
brackets. That having been done, I said 
that tax relief was deserved by the gen- 
eral run of American citizens in order to 
redress an obvious inequity. 

That continues to be my position. 

In 1954 the present administration ap- 
proved tax cuts totaling $7.4 billion, at 
a time when the deficit was amounting 
to about $4.5 billion annually. These 
tax cuts went to management and busi- 
ness and to people owning stocks of in- 
dustrial corporations. Only about 23 
percent of this tax relief went to families 
earning less than $5,000 a year, although 
such families included approximately 70 
percent of American taxpayers. 

No high administration official said 
such tax cuts were “irresponsible.” In- 
deed they were hailed as a magnificent 
stimulus for our economy. 

Today, Democratic Members of the 
House of Representatives, headed by the 
distinguished Speaker of the House, Sam 
RAYBURN, have taken the lead in sponsor- 
ing a bill to reduce taxes by $2 billion, 
at a time when the deficit is running at 
about $3.2 billion annually. This is the 
$20 tax cut per person—for every man, 
woman, and child in the land. Approxi- 
mately 66 percent of this tax relief would 
go to families with incomes below the 
$5,000 level. 


WHY NO TAX RELIEF FOR AVERAGE TAXPAYERS? 


The administration regards that pro- 
posal as “irresponsible.” 

I may be naive or poorly informed; but 
I do not understand how a tax cut for 
industry and for the wealthy can be 
statesmanship, when put through by the 
administration in 1954, whereas a tax 
cut for all Americans is irresponsible, 
when pushed by Democrats in 1955. It 
seems that there are different kinds of 
litmus paper in this administration's 
laboratories, where tax cuts are put to 
the test. Can it be that the decisive 
measurement is who gets the particular 
tax cuts, rather than the effect of the 
cut upon the economy of the United 
States? 

Actually, of course, so far as the na- 
tional welfare is concerned, a measure of 
tax relief for average families is consid- 
erably more justified than is tax relief 
for those in the upper-income brackets. 

Average families will spend the money 
for such necessities as food, clothing, 
medical care, transportation, shelter, 
and a modest portion for recreation. 
This sends money flowing into all chan- 
nels of legitimate business and trade. 
It keeps our economy moving at an even 
and steady pace. It is a safeguard 
against stagnation. 

Furthermore, this tax cut might bene- 
fit families who are carrying the load of 
raising the next generation. My wife 
and I, who have no children, will get 
only a reduction of $40. But one of my 
staff assistants, Lloyd Tupling, of Port- 
land, who with his wife has 4 small 
children, will receive a total tax cut dur- 
ing the year of $120. I regard this as 
only just and equitable. 
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IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE WHOSE OX IS GORED 


At this time there is emanating from 
high places within the administration a 
great deal of self-serving talk over the 
recklessness of the proposed $20 tax cut. 
Yet, on the eve of the 1954 elections, 
the ranking Republican member of the 
Senate Finance Committee himself pro- 
posed a $20 tax credit for each taxpayer. 
It was not quite so fair as the present 
Democratic proposal, because it did not 
extend the $20 cut to children. But it 
was along the same general line. The 
Republican Members of the Senate fav- 
ored it by a margin of 46 to 1. No ob- 
servation of “irresponsibility” came from 
the administration at that time. 

Mr. President, a year or so ago it might 
have been better to hold the line on taxes, 
considering our indebtedness as a nation. 
But the line was not held. The admin- 
istration took the lead in breaching it, 
and the battering ram was a whopping 
tax cut for those near the top rung of 
the economic ladder. In the 83d Con- 
gress the Republican Party went even 
beyond the administration in pursuing 
what now is indignantly called “fiscal 
irresponsibility.” 

In an editorial of February 23, 1955, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch pointed out 
the inconsistency of the President's posi- 
tion toward tax reduction. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the editorial print - 
ed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHOSE IRRESPONSIBILITY WHEN? 


There is no question that the House Demo- 
crats’ tax-cutting plan is politically inspired, 
as we noted on Monday. But the excessive 
heat with which President Eisenhower com- 
mented on it at his news conference suggests 
that the President must have forgotten a lit- 
tle tax history that occurred not even a year 
ago. 

House Democrats under Speaker RAYBURN’S 
leadership propose a flat $20 income tax cut 
for each taxpayer and dependent effective 
next January 1. This the President angrily 
finds to be some sort of a height in fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

What he must have forgotten is that the 
Senate Republicans in 1954 offered a strik- 
ingly similar tax cut proposal—$20 for each 
taxpayer and $40 for married couples—and 
that the GOP turned out a rousing 46 to 1 
vote in favor of it. 

Mr. Eisenhower also overlooked how the 
members of his party in the House likewise 
got on the tax-cutting bandwagon last year 
(an election year). 

Does he not remember that he asked Con- 
gress not to reduce excise taxes? That the 
then GOP Speaker, JOSEPH W. MARTIN, never- 
theless came out for a billion-dollar cut? 
That the House Republicans supported this 
cut by a vote of 211 to 0? And that President 
Eisenhower himself not only signed the bill, 
but in the fall campaign claimed credit for 
it on behalf of the GOP? 

It may be the height of fiscal irresponsibil- 
ity to support tax cuts when the budget is 
not yet balanced, but a little compassion 
ought to convince President Eisenhower that 
the weakness is almost universal among 
politicians. 

Last year, if he will look up his history, the 
Senate managed to vote on both a Republi- 
can-sponsored income tax cut and a Demo- 
cratic-sponsored income tax cut. For- 
tunately for the sake of fiscal responsibility, 
both cuts were defeated by precisely the same 
vote. But only 4 Senators voted against 
both cuts, and only 1 of those 4 was up for 
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reelection, and he was a Democrat from 
Virginia. 

And if the President wanted to go further 
in this kindly vein, he might recall that he 
himself offered no objection to the 10 per- 
cent income tax rate cut which took place 
January 1, 1954, and that he himself strongly 
supported a $1,400,000,000 tax reduction last 
year in his proposal for a general overhaul 
of the tax code. 

We agree with the President that the Dem- 
ocratic tax cut ought to be defeated at this 
time, and we suggest that he can best seek 
that end by persuading his party's congres- 
sional leaders to lead the fight for its defeat. 
But there is no need to get all lathered up 
over the politics in tax bills. This is like 
being indignant over the oxygen in water. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
cannot agree, however, with the conclu- 
sion of the Post-Dispatch that the $20 
tax cut ought to be defeated. After the 
major benefits granted last year to busi- 
ness and its proprietors, I think the great 
majority of taxpayers ought to be able 
to look forward to some concrete and 
specific tax relief next year—not merely 
to the vague hopes and promises of the 
administration’s speechwriters. There is 
ample reason for the belief that this kind 
of cut, which will give more take-home 
pay—more actual spending money—to 
every family, will benefit our economy. 
This boost to consumption will directly 
stimulate the economy at a time when, 
as we in Oregon know from bitter expe- 
rience, we do not have full employment 
and full use of the productive capacity 
of agriculture and industry. 

RURAL PEOPLE NEED TAX RELIEF 


Nor can we overlook the favorable im- 
pact which a tax cut might have on the 
farmers of the country. Since 1948, the 
share of our national income going to 
agriculture as a whole has dwindled 
from 10.3 percent to only 6 percent. 
Mrs. Neuberger’s mother and her family 
operate a dairy farm 18 miles from Port- 
land. From their economic problems, 
I know of the importance and value of 
a tax cut for average citizens, which 
category includes our farm citizens. No 
segment of the population has been more 
hard hit in recent years than the rural 
population of America on the farms. 
Their stake in a fair tax cut has been 
underestimated to date in this debate. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
shall vote for the proposed tax reduc- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
with my remarks a table showing what 
has happened to farm income in Amer- 
ica in the past decade. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


Percentage 
of national 
income de- 
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NECESSITY FOR AMENDMENT OF 
TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT, SO AS 
TO PROVIDE PROPER TREATMENT 
FOR CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL AND 
NONAGRICULTURAL GROUPS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in a few 
minutes I desire to make a reply to the 
speech delivered in the Senate a few days 
ago by the senior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. DworsHak] on the Hells Canyon 
Dam issue. 

However, first I wish to call attention 
to a very able statement which was made 
by Mr. J. Walter Hebert, of Yakima, 
Wash., president of the Cherry Growers 
and Industries Foundation, when he ap- 
peared before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on March 9, 1955. In his state- 
ment he dealt with the Trade Agree- 
ments Act as presently embodied in 
H. R. 1. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks, Mr. 
Hebert’s statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON H. R. 1 BY J. WALTER HEBERT, 
OF YAKIMA, WASH., PRESIDENT OF THE 
CHERRY GROWERS AND INDUSTRIES FOUNDA- 
TION, BEFORE THE SENATE FINANCE COM- 
MITTEE, MARCH 9, 1955 
Mr. Chairman, my name is J. Walter He- 

bert. I live in Yakima, Wash. I appear be- 

fore you as the president of the Cherry 

Growers and Industries Foundation, a trade 

association of more than 18,000 cherry grow- 

ers, processors, and handlers located in the 

States of California, Oregon, Washington, 

Idaho, Michigan, and New York. The foun- 

dation’s office is located in Corvallis, Oreg. 

The sweet cherry industry is very much 
interested in H. R. 1. Approximately 40 per- 
cent of the entire national sweet cherry pro- 
duction is brined (that is, bleached and pre- 
served in a sulphurous acid solution) for 
manufacture of maraschino and glace cher- 
ries now used very extensively by the bakery 
and confectionery trades, in ice cream, in 
cocktails, and as household items. The do- 
mestic cherries in brined form compete 
directly with imported Italian brined cherries 
in the United States markets, and when fur- 
ther processed into glace form they compete 
directly in our domestic markets with glace 
cherries from France. Such competition 
with the imports in our own domestic mar- 
kets will be possible only so long as tariff 
rates are maintained at levels sufficient to 
make up in some reasonable degree for the 
great differences between the domestic and 
foreign labor costs and other costs in pro- 
duction, 

I will not repeat here what was said on 
behalf of the Cherry Growers and Indus- 
tries Foundation before the Ways and Means 
Committee relative to H. R. 1. The bill, as 
it emerged from that committee and as 
passed by the House, still includes most of 
the provisions to which we strongly objected 
before the Ways and Means Committee. I 
understand that the testimony presented to 
that committee by Mr. William R. Shinn, of 
Salem, Oreg., on behalf of the cherry 
foundation, is available to the members of 
this committee. 

This oral statement therefore will be con- 
fined to a brief discussion of a serious defi- 
ciency of the peril-point and escape-clause 
provisions of the present Trade Agreements 
Act, which H. R. 1, as it passed the House, 
makes no attempt to correct. 

These provisions, which are in sections 
3, 4, 6, and 7 of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951, provide that the Tariff 
Commission shall determine and report to 
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the President under certain circumstances 
whether or not a contemplated or existing 
tariff reduction would or does cause or 
threaten serious injury to the domestic in- 
dustry which produces products like or di- 
rectly competitive to the imported items 
concerned. 

The Tariz Commission in several escape- 
clause proceedings under section 7 of the 
present act, involving imports of finished 
products, has held that the term “domestic 
industry” as used in the act includes only 
the domestic manufacturers of the finished 
product involved, and does not include or 
cover growers, fishermen, or other producers 
of the raw material or components from 
which the finished product is prepared. 

The sweet-cherry industry of the United 
States, comprising the growers, handlers, 
and first processors of the fresh fruit, spe- 
cifically has been denied status under the 
present escape-clause provisions of the 
Trade Agreements Act. In 1952, in an es- 
cape-clause proceeding? brought by glace- 
cherry manufacturers, the Tariff Commission 
majority ruled that the cherry growers and 
the briners who grow and prepare the cher- 
ries used by the domestic glace-cherry man- 
ufacturers are not a part of the domestic 
industry producing products like or directly 
competitive to imported glace cherries, and 
that therefore any injury which the imports 
might cause to the growers and briners 
would be immaterial in determining whether 
or not the domestic industry was injured. 

The Commission then proceeded to find 
that in fact there was no serious injury to 
the glace-cherry manufacturers themselves 
because (1) their volume of glace-cherry 
manufacture was only a relatively small part 
of their total business in all lines, and (2) 
they could avoid injury from the imports 
by discontinuing glace-cherry manufacture 
and simply jobbing the imported cherries. 
These findings were based upon the situa- 
tion as it applied to the 20 to 25 domestic 
companies which were then manufacturing 
glace cherries. The effects upon the thou- 
sands of cherry growers and briners depend- 
ent upon the glace-cherry outlet, were held 
under the present wording of the statute to 
be immaterial. 

A similar result was reached in the canned 
tuna escape-clause proceeding in 1952. where 
the Tariff Commission indicated that the 
fishermen producing the tuna canned by the 
domestic canneries were not a part of the 
tuna-canning industry. 

The inequity of this situation is obvious. 
Very large numbers of growers, fishermen, 
miners, and other producers and workers 
may be wholly dependent upon a particular 
manufacturing outlet for their products, yet 
are without protection or remedy against 
excessive and ruinous tariff reductions. 

We feel sure that this situation was not 
the original intent of the Congress in enact- 
ing the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, when the escape-clause and peril-point 
provisions were inserted. We assume, also, 
that the present Congress does not intend 
that the peril-point and escape-clause pro- 
cedures shall not be available to the many 
industries of producers of products which are 
finally processed other than by the original 
producers. Yet Congress, by continuing to 
ignore this situation, In effect would approve 
and give legal status to the present narrow 
and discriminatory interpretation and appli- 
cation of those provisions of the statute. 

Certainly, so long as this situation con- 
tinues, any representation that the Trade 
Agreements Act affords opportunity for any 
industry injured by excessive imports to be 
heard and obtain appropriate protection or 
relief, is contrary to fact. 


*Tariff Commission Rept. No. 185, second 
series, Glace Cherries, October 1952, p. 7. 

? Tariff Commission Rept. No. 187, second 
series, November 1952, p. 11. 
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If the Congress and the administration 
actually intend that the peril-point and 
escape-clause procedures shall not apply to 
domestic growers, workers, and other pro- 
ducers whose products are channeled into 
the domestic markets through relatively 
small numbers of final manufacturers, then 
the present trade agreements statute and 
H. R. 1 should no longer be represented to 
the public as providing fair and full protec- 
tion and relief for any industries which can 
show serious injury from excessive tariff 
reductions. Otherwise, we can see no reason 
or excuse for further reluctance to clarify 
and rectify this situation. 

This can be done by amendment of H. R. 1 
whereby the term “domestic industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive products” 
as used in the peril-point and escape-clause 
provisions of the present Trade Agreements 
Act, would be changed to read the domestic 
workers, miners, farmers, or producers, pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive products, 
or producing raw material or other compo- 
nents of such products.” This would require 
the Tariff Commission to apply the serious 
injury” standard to each of the industries 
involved in production of the product affect- 
ed by the imports, rather than merely to the 
one industry which finally puts that product 
into completed form. It would make the 
peril-point and escape-clause provisions truly 
available to each and all industry groups 
which suffer serious effects from excessive 
tariff reductions. 

My emphasis here of this one problem 
should not be taken to mean that H. R. 1 
is otherwise satisfactory to the cherry in- 
dustry of the United States. Such is far 
from the case. We still fail to see any 
proper basis for the fixing arbitrarily of a 
50-percent ad valorem rate as the presumed 
borderline between reasonable and exces- 
sive-duty rates. We are, however, appre- 
hensive of the lack of any definition of the 
term “negligible” on which would hinge the 
authority of the President to make a reduc- 
tion as drastic as 50 percent. 

We further urge that there be added to 
H. R. 1 a caveat which definitely and with- 
out equivocation would make clear the in- 
tent of Congress that this measure shall 
not constitute congressional approval of the 
present or any renegotiated general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade. 

Finally, I want to observe that the peril- 
point and escape-clause provisions, no mat- 
ter how broad their coverage and no mat- 
ter how clearly worded, will be worse than 
useless if the findings of fact of the Tariff 
Commission, reached after careful and ex- 
haustive investigations, are to be brushed 
aside by the executive department. We be- 
lieve that the findings of the Tariff Com- 
mission in peril-point and escape-clause pro- 
ceedings ought to be given full and final 
force and effect unless and until modified or 
supplanted by specific act of Congress. 

Even this, however, will be of no help to 
those industries which do not have recourse 
to the Tariff Commission, such as growers 
and other producers whose products are 
passed on to other related industries for 
final processing. We earnestly urge this 
committee to include among its amend- 
ments of H. R. 1 a provision whereby such 
growers and other producers will be given 
the full benefit of the peril-point and es- 
cape-clause procedures, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it was 
pointed out by Mr. Hebert that agricul- 
tural producers whose products are proc- 
essed or otherwise changed in form 
before final distribution are now ex- 
cluded from access to the escape clause 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951 (19 U. S. C., sec. 1351 et seq.), 
by reason of the Tariff Commission’s 
narrow construction of the term “do- 
mestic industry” in sections 3, 4, 6, and 
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7 of the 1951 act. I find that a good 
many of my colleagues in the Congress 
are not aware of that fact. This ap- 
plies to the growers of cherries, grapes, 
mint, and various other products which 
are not finally processed by the growers. 
It also excludes from the escape clause 
fishermen, miners, and other nonagri- 
cultural groups—see Tariff Commission’s 
Report No. 185, Second Series, Glace 
Cherries, October 1952, page 7. 

Mr. President, I respectfully submit 
to the Senate that continued inaction 
by the Congress on this matter will, of 
course, establish this interpretation of 
the act, through congressional acquies- 
cence. 

Unfortunately the growers’ and proc- 
essors’ industries concerned were pre- 
cluded from obtaining a remedy in the 
House, through amendment of H. R. 1, 
by the administration’s refusal to permit 
amendment, 

Mr. President, I wish to announce that 
I have asked the legislative counsel to 
prepare an appropriate amendment to 
remedy the situation, which I believe to 
be most unfair to these agricultural pro- 
ducers. This action has been taken in 
the hope that the amendment will re- 
ceive favorable action in the Senate. 

Of course, Mr. President, we have 
reached such a point that if one proposes 
any amendment to H. R. 1, he is charged 
with being opposed to reciprocal trade. 
I doubt that any Member of the Senate 
has a more consistent record of voting 
in support of a true reciprocal trade 
program than has the Senator from 
Oregon; but, as my past speeches show, 
I have always insisted that the policy be 
truly reciprocal, and that we recognize 
our duty to pass only such trade legis- 
lation as will not do irreparable injury 
to American economic life. 

I am one who recognizes that we have 
entered a new era in which world eco- 
nomics have become interdependent; 
that we cannot live unto ourselves alone, 
economically, any more than can any 
other nation; and that we are dependent 
upon world trade in a much greater de- 
gree than many economic isolationists 
seem to recognize. Yet, it does not fol- 
low that because there is interdepend- 
ence so far as world economics is con- 


cerned, we should enact a measure which 


would do irreparable damage to various 
segments of our economy. I am par- 
ticularly concerned—although I take the 
same attitude in connection with any 
manufacturing process or any manufac- 
turing industry—about allegations which 
are being made, I think with prima facie 
proof in support thereof, that H. R. 1. 
in its present form, does not do justice 
to various segments of American agri- 
culture. 

I have been heard to say before that, 
in terms of historic time, no nation long 
survives when it loses control of an 
abundance of food supply. In fact, I 
think history teaches that civilizations 
have continued to climb only when there 
was such an abundance. I believe that 
a civilization is on the way to decadence 
when it reaches a break-even-food-sup- 
ply point. Therefore, in our generation, 
we need to be constantly on guard in 
the interest of the safety of future gen- 
erations of Americans, and we should 
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not follow a course of action in con- 
nection with so-called reciprocal-trade 
legislation which would do irreparable 
damage to American agriculture. 

I respectfully submit that the par- 
ticular point which has been brought 
out in the testimony I have just inserted 
in the Record is a warning sign to us 
that when it comes to the Senate there 
is a need to adopt some amendments 
to House bill No. 1. These amendments 
should protect the agricultural indus- 
tries which allegedly are damaged, as 
indicated in this testimony. 

To that end I expect to offer certain 
amendments to protect farming inter- 
ests. I am perfectly willing to have the 
amendments judged on the basis of the 
supporting evidence which is now being 
submitted before the Senate committee 
in defense of the position I am taking 
on this point. Although there will be 
those who will say that I have weakened 
on reciprocal trade, I have not, because 
it was never contemplated that a recipro- 
cal-trade program should be adopted in 
a form which would do irreparable dam- 
age to any segment of American agri- 
culture, or, for that matter, to any 
segment of American industry. 

Mr. President, I now desire to turn 
my attention to another subject, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor, 


DEPRECIATION UNDER THE NEW 
TAX LAW 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, because I 
shall be referring to it on Monday or 
Tuesday next in connection with a 
speech on the tax bill which I shall then 
make, and because I should like to have 
it available to Members of the Senate in 
advance of that speech, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks an article entitled “Deprecia- 
tion Under the New Tax Law,” written 
by Robert Eisner and published in the 
Harvard Business Review for January 
1955. This article serves as the infor- 
mation basis for an amendment which I 
would have offered to the tax bill had it 
not been made a part of the minority 
views submitted to the Senate, dealing 
with the question of depreciation allow- 
ances under the 1954 act. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPRECIATION UNDER THE New Tax Law 
(By Robert Eisner) 


Section 167 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 provides explicitly for the use of 
two methods of charging depreciation in ad- 
dition to the hitherto widespread straight- 
line technique: (a) The declining balance 
method at a rate up to twice the straight- 
line rate; (b) the sum of the years’ digits 
method. These provisions have been de- 
scribed generally by the administration and 
in the press as offering greater flexibility. 
Public discussion of them has been relatively 
slight compared, for example, to the furor 
over the dividend provisions in the new law. 

This article will demonstrate, however, 
that the effect on corporate-tax payments of 
application of these depreciation provisions 
will be tremendous, so tremendous indeed 
that one may begin to wonder whether those 
in Congress who voted the new tax law, let 
alone the business community and the gen- 
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eral public, quite knew what was transpir- 
ing. Individual companies would be well 
advised to make sure that they understand 
just what the various methods are likely to 
signify for their own firms. At stake are, 
literally, billions of dollars. 

In general, two more things may be antici- 
pated at this point: (1) The new deprecia- 
tion provisions will have an uneven impact 
on industry. The expanding company and 
the company in a heavy industry will be 
affected differently from the firm whose sales 
have stabilized or the firm in an industry 
like retailing where capital expenditures are 
a relatively small element in total costs. (2) 
The effect on the national economy will be 
substantial, and will have to be taken into 
account in formulating future tax policy, 


NEW METHODS 


Those familiar with literature in the pro- 
fessional economic journals on the subject 
of accelerated depreciation, once recognizing 
that both the declining-balance and the 
years-digits techniques are in effect forms of 
accelerated depreciation, may have a pretty 
good notion of their implications.“ Here, 
however, I propose to examine the specific 
methods involved and ascertain what they 
add up to. I shall, wherever possible, deal 
in simple arithmetical examples. 

Let us assume a property costing $100 and 
lasting 5 years, with depreciation charges be- 
ginning in the year after its acquisition. 
(The more realistic assumption that a half- 
year's depreciation is taken on properties in 
the year of their installation is made in the 
charts and general algebraic formulations 
which underlie this article. The current sim- 
plification eases the arithmetic without bias- 
ing conclusions.) The straightline depre- 
ciation charges of each of the 5 years of the 
property's assumed life would be $20. With 
the declining-balance method at double 
rates, the straightline rate of 20 percent 
would become 40 percent of the undepre- 
ciated value or declining balance. Thus, in 
the first year, declining-balance depreciation 
would be $40; in the second year, the charge 
would be 40 percent of $60 ($100—$40), or 
$24; in the third year, it would be 40 percent 
of $36 ($100—$40—$24), or $14.40; in the 
fourth year, the depreciation charge would 
be down to $8.64; in the fifth year, it would 
be $5.18. 

One notes that while depreciation charges 
were higher in the early years of the property 
on the declining balance method, not only 
are they lower in the later years but at the 
end of the 5-year assumed life period only 
$92.22 of the original cost of $100 has been 
recovered. The balance of $7.78 remaining 
at the end of the fifth year continues to de- 
cline in subsequent years but never entirely 
disappears. (Actually, the new tax law of- 
fers the taxpayer the opportunity of subse- 
quently switching from declining balance to 
straight-line depreciation, which would en- 
able him to eliminate this “tail” in the re- 
covery of original cost.) 


See Robert Eisner, Accelerated Amortiza- 
tion, Growth, and Net Profits, Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, November 1952, pp. 
583-544, and Depreciation Allowances, Re- 
placement Requirements, and Growth, Amer- 
ican Economic Review, December 1952, espe- 
cially pp. 827-831; Evsey D. Domar, Depre- 
ciation, Replacement, and Growth, Economic 
Journal, March 1953, pp. 1-32, and The Case 
for Accelerated Depreciation, Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, November 1953, pp. 493- 
519; also Erich Schiff, A Note on Deprecia- 
tion, Replacement, and Growth, Review of 
Economics and Statistics, February 1954, pp. 
47-56, and George Terborgh, Realistic De- 
preciation Policy (Chicago, MAPI, 1954). See 
also a comment on Dolmar's The Case for Ac- 
celerated Depreciation, by Eisner, and re- 
joinder by Dolmar, scheduled for publication 
in Quarterly Journal of Economics, February 
1955. 
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Under the years-digit method, by contrast, 
with the assumption that the life of the 
property is 5 years, one would add the in- 
tegers 1 to 5, securing a sum of 15. Then, 
in the first year, depreciation charges would 
be five-fifteenths of $100, or $33.33; in the 
second year, they would be four-fifteenths of 
$100, or $26.67; in the third year they would 
be three-fifteenths of $100, or $20; in the 
fourth year, depreciation charges would be 
only two-fifteenths of $100, or $13.33; and 
in the fifth year, they would be one-fifteenth 
of $100, or $6.67, thus exhausting the orig- 
inal value of the property. 

The comparison of the three methods set 
forth above is presented in exhibit 1. 


RELATIVE IMPACT 
Unfortunately, many analysts of the new 
tax law cease at this point, concluding 
hastily that the only differences between the 
old and the new methods relate to whether 
depreciation charges come early or late, or 
whether tax payments come late or early. 
“It all washes out in the end,” is the cheerful 
and misleading conclusion which an amazing 

number of accountants apparently reach. 


Exnretr I—Depreciation on a single prop- 
erty: comparing straight-line, declining- 
balance, and years-digits depreciation on a 
single property costing $100 with an as- 
sumed life of 5 years 


Exuisir I1.—Depreciation on a constant 
stream of property additions: comparing 
straight-line, declining-balance, and years- 
digits methods for a firm whose gross prop- 
erty additions are $100 per year and have 
an assumed life of 5 years 


Such a conclusion not only is misleading; 
it is to all practical purposes flatly erroneous. 
Controllers, company presidents, or econo- 
mists operating on the basis of such a con- 
clusion would be making costly mistakes. 
They would have failed to turn from the ele- 
mentary example of a single property to the 
relevant problem of depreciation charges on 
all the properties of a going concern, 

CONSTANT PROPERTY ADDITIONS 

Such a problem, still in simple form, is 
presented in exhibit II. Here we see the 
total depreciation charges of a firm, year by 
year, on all the additions subject to the new 
law. Operating under the assumption that 
the firm makes capital expenditures of $100 
every year, and that depreciation begins in 
the year in which the property becomes 1 
year old, we find that declining-balance 
charges exceed straight-line charges in all 
but the last of the first 5 years. And while 
declining-balance charges are less than 
straight-line charges from the fifth year on, 
one would find, if the table were extended 
far enough, that some $50 of the initial excess 
of declining-balance charges are never can- 
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celed out by subsequently higher straight- 
line charges. 

The startling thought that things do not 
“wash out in the end” receives a striking 
reinforcement when one considers charges 
under the years-digits method. For now one 
notes that years-digits charges exceed 
straight-line charges in each of the first 4 
years, but never subsequently fall below 
them. Hence the initial gains, which ac- 
cumulate to $66.66, are never paid back 
at all. 

Yet this is only part of the story because 
of two factors of tremendous quantitative 
significance: (1) The average life of property 
of American firms is considerably more than 
5 years. Evsey D. Domar, citing studies by 
Solomon Fabricant and the United States 
Department of Commerce, suggests an aver- 
age life of 30 years.“ (2) The typical Amer- 
ican firm does not make the same amount 
of gross property additions each year. 
Rather, on the average it spends more on new 
property each year than the year before. 
This is because of economic growth, which 
is such an essential and n part of our 
system, and also price inflation, which makes 
even a constant stream of real investment 
grow in monetary terms. 

Accordingly, let us turn our attention to 
the series of tables in exhibit ITI which com- 
pare the depreciation charges that would re- 
sult under each of the methods if it is as- 
sumed, conveniently yet not unrealistically, 
that the properties last 3314 years. Thus the 
straight-line rate would be 3 percent per 
year, and the declining balance rate 6 per- 
cent. The years-digits can be taken as 
1717/3; the first year is 100/3, the second 
97/3, and so on, the 34th being one-third 
(the effect of the usual business practice of 
charging only half the normal rate on prop- 
erties in the year of their installation having 
been brought in by lagging half of all de- 
preciation 1 year). 


Exuisit III. Comparison of straight-line, 
declining-balance, and years-digits depre- 
ciation methods on a constant stream of 
property additions with an assumed life 
of 3344 years 


[Depreciation charges expressed as ratio of gross addi- 
tions, with half-depreciation taken in year of addition] 


straight 


Straight line 
Declining-balance 
minus straight line 
Years-digits minus 


Economic Journal, March 1953, p. 5. 
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Exhibit III shows the following relation- 
ships when depreciation charges are expressed 
as a ratio of gross additions: 

Declining-balance charges would exceed 
straight-line charges in each of the first 27 
years during which an option as to method 
was available, under the assumption that 
gross additions of property are made at a 
constant rate. (Actually, they would much 
more likely be made at an increasing rate, 
which would magnify the differences.) 

As for the years-digits charges, they ex- 
ceed straight-line charges in every one of 
the first 33 years, and never subsequently fall 
behind. (As a consequence of our technique 
of lagging to spread out the half-deprecia- 
tion of the year of installation, years-digits 
charges take 1 year longer to reach their 
equilibrium level than do the straight-line 
charges. Hence the years-digits charges are 
in fact exceeded by straight-line charges by 
and insignificant amount, as indicated in ex- 
hibit III, in the year 33 or the 34th year.) 

And, further, except for insignificant 
amounts in the first 3 years, years-digits 
charges always exceed declining-balance 
charges. 

These relationships are presented graph- 
ically in exhibit IV (chart not printed). 

A notion of the magnitude of the figures 
involved may be had by applying them to a 
situation, certainly not uncommon among 
giant American companies, where additions 
run at an annual rate of $100 million. One 
would note then that by the year 16 (1970 
under the new tax law, which a company 
can apply to all additions dating from Janu- 
ary 1, 1954), years-digits depreciation 
charges would be exceeding straight-line 
charges by $24,230,000 for that year alone. 
Assuming that marginal tax rates are in the 
neighborhood of 50 percent, these increased 
charges would represent a tax saving of some 
$12 million. Exhibit III shows that, contrary 
to a widespread notion, this savings would in 
no practical sense be a deferral, for it would 
be followed by additional savings in subse- 
quent years. In no future years would lesser 
depreciation charges and higher taxes cancel 
out the initial gains, so long as the deprecia- 
tion provisions of the new tax law remain 
in effect. 

For the corporation whose additions run at 
$100 million annually, the sum of the ex- 
cesses of years-digits depreciation charges 
over straight-line charges in the entire 34- 
year period of transition would mount to 
$538 million. Declining-balance charges 
would exceed straight-line by as much as 
$294 million in the first 27 years but would 
thereafter be less than straight-line 
charges. However, after 44 years declining- 
balance charges would still be some $156 
million ahead and would remain forever at 
least $50 million ahead. 


INCREASING PROPERTY ADDITIONS 


The perhaps startling results shown in 
exhibits III and IV are still but a small part 
of the story. Thus far it has been assumed 
that the rate of gross additions remains con- 
stant from year to year. Yet this certainly 
is not the picture for the economy as a whole, 
with the dollar rate of capital expenditures 
increasing at a rapid rate through most of 
this century. I dare say that few if any 
eurrent-day companies, looking over their 
records of past property acquisitions, would 
find anything but a substantial rise, not 
steady to be sure, but averaging perhaps 3 
percent to 5 percent or more per year. Who 
would be willing to insist that the future will 
not show a similar picture? 

I believe that a more realistic view of what 
is likely under the new tax law may be pro- 
vided if we assume that gross additions in- 
crease in the future at, say a 4-percent rate; 
a new price inflation alone, without any 
real growth, could bring about part or all of 
such an increase. The increase can be as- 
sumed to be at a constant rate, to ease the 
mathematics, but the results would not be 
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altered in any consequence if more realistic 
fluctuations were considered. 

Exhibits V and VI (chart not printed) 
show that not only do declining-balance 
and years-digits charges both rise above the 
straight-line figures during the first 34 years, 
but they both remain permanently higher, 
To the initial tax saving, then, should be 
added further tax savings, year after year 
indefinitely, so long as the depreciation 
provisions of the new tax law remain in 
effect, and so long as the assumption of long- 
run growth remains valid. 


Exuistr V.—Comparison of depreciation 
methods assuming 4 percent annual 
growth in rate of gross additions with life 
of 33% years 


{Depreciation charges expressed as ratio of gross addi- 
tions, with half depreciation taken in year of addition} 
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The annual excess of 
over straight-line charges approaches a ratio 
of more than 5 percent of gross additions 
(which themselves are increasing at a rate 
of 4 percent); years-digits charges, from the 
35th year on, exceed straight-line charges by 


declining-balance 


over 11 percent of gross additions. Not only 
do the disparities between the old and the 
new methods fail to wash out in the end; 
they grow greater and greater as the years 
wear on. 

Suppose there is an annual decline in the 
rate of gross additions? This is not a likely 
case for any American firm, implying as it 
does that retirements will exceed replace- 
ments and that the firm will eventually 
dwindle away. Yet even in this case de- 
clining-balance charges would exceed 
straight-line charges during each of the first 
23 years, and year-digits charges would ex- 
ceed straight-line charges during each of the 
first 28 years. Only thereafter would 
straight-line charges prove larger—and by 
ratios of dwindling dollar amounts and 
hence of less and less significance, at that. 
In the case of a decline in the rate of addi- 
tions, the initial gains by accelerated meth- 
ods, would by the end of time be canceled 
out, but no more than canceled out, by the 
relatively larger volume of straight-line 
charges in later years. 

The entire range of long-run or equi- 
librium effects of growth on depreciation 
charges by the various methods is presented 
in exhibit VII. We see here that, for all 
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of the positive rates of growth, years-digits 
depreciation charges would exceed those by 
either of the other methods, and the excess 
is greater as the rate of growth is greater. 
For negative rates of growth, however, 
straight-line charges exceed year-digits 
charges and also, except where the rate of 
decline is relatively rapid, declining-balance 
charges. (Of course, negative rates of 
growth are atypical. Not many firms, I dare 
say, would remain in business after a 30-or- 
more-year decline in the rate of property 
additions.) 


Exuusrr VII.—Growth and depreciation after 
long-run equilibrium has been reached 


[Annual depreciation charge expressed as ratio of 
additions for various rates of growth of gross additions; 
assumed life of property, 33}4 years} 


Annual depreciation charge 


Rate of growth of gross 
additions (percent) 


Straight | Declining] Years 
line 
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IMPLICATIONS 


It should be clear from the foregoing evi- 
dence that the new methods of accelerated 
depreciation authorized in the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, and particularly the 
years-digit method, offer management the 
opportunity to make considerably increased 
annual depreciation charges for an indefi- 
nite period and, consequently, very great 
tax savings. Moreover, contrary to errone- 
ous general belief, these tax savings will 
be permanent—at least as long as the law 
remains in effect. In no legitimate sense 
may they be considered tax deferrals. 


For the company 


There are certain corollary implications 
for the company. Statements prepared for 
tax purposes using years-digits (or declin- 
ing-balance) depreciation, as opposed to 
straight-line depreciation, will generally 
show: 

1. Higher annual depreciation charges; 

2. Less taxable income; 

3. Less tax payments; 

4. Less income (net of depreciation 
charges) after taxes; 

5. Higher real return on invested capital 
(depreciation charges plus income after 
taxes); 

6. Higher accumulated depreciation re- 
serves and lower figures for the net or de- 
preciated value of property. 

Any company can get a good notion of 
the magnitudes involved in its own Case 
by setting up a little study to ascertain, for 
example, just what depreciation charges 
would have been under each of the major 
methods being considered in this article if 
the company had had any had exercised 
in the past the choice now open to it under 
the new tax law. Thus, a firm might go 
back to its records of capital additions, and 
retirements where relevant, between 1913 
(when the Federal income-tax law went into 
effect) and 1953 to see what charges would 
have been under the new law, Or it might 
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use any plausible estimates of future capital 
expenditures and retirements for the same 
purpose. 

The results will, of course, vary somewhat 
from firm to firm and, for future periods, 
with the particular set of estimates made. 
But the broad outlines of the conclusions 
should in virtually every case be astonishing- 
ly similar to those of the preceding analysis. 
(To the extent that national income statis- 
tics are built from corporate income state- 
ments and balance sheets, and these, in turn, 
reflect accounting methods for tax purposes, 
there will be similar effects on aggregative 
measures. For example, national income, 
which is calculated net of depreciation 
charges, will appear smaller under years- 
digits depreciation than it would be under 
straight-line depreciation.) 

Of course, the new depreciation provisions 
will have an uneven impact on different in- 
dustries. Those industries and companies in 
which capital expenditures are relatively 
heavy compared to income will gain more 
from the new depreciation provisions than 
those industries and companies making rela- 
tively light capital expenditures. Thus, as 
noted earlier, retail establishments should 
have relatively little to gain in the way of 
tax benefits as compared to certain public 
utilities, railroads, and manufacturing in- 
dustries. Similarly, companies which are 
expanding stand to gain more than those 
which are not expanding. 


For the economy 


The effect on the national economy may 
well be substantial. Assuming, for purposes 
of illustration, that the new depreciation 
provisions and resultant changes in tax lia- 
bilities had no effect on the amount of the 
gross national product, we could estimate 
roughly that by the year 1960 the United 
States Treasury would be losing about 83 
billion per year as a result of these new 
provisions if current tax rates on business 
income remain the same. By 1965 the tax 
loss would rise to more than $5 billion per 
year, and it would continue to rise there- 
after. 

Such a reduction of business Income taxes 
may represent in effect a step in the direc- 
tion of reversing the past trend in this coun- 
try toward more progressive rates of taxation, 
for to the extent that the reduction is not 
passed on to the consumer the tax incidence 
will be relatively greater on the less wealthy 
rather than the other way around. 

In reality, the new tax law should affect 
the level of national income as well as taxes. 
The question is: How? There are at least 
two views. Let us first take the optimistic 
view, which the administration held. 

The optimists: One of the main arguments 
for the new provisions was their anticipated 
“incentive effect” on the level of gross capital 
expenditures. 

It should be clear that any cut in tax 
rates is in itself a stimulant to business. If 
rates are cut, the initial effect is to leave 
somebody in the economy with more dis- 
posable income. It is entirely reasonable to 
assume that this somebody, or rather “some- 
bodies,” whether consumers or businesses 
themselves, will use some of the increased 
disposable income to buy more of the prod- 
ucts of business. In the economist's terms, 
aggregate demand will be raised. 

To the extent that lower taxes will in fact 
raise the level of capital investment, national 
income will be higher and tax receipts will, 
accordingly, be higher than they would be 
without the increase in national income, It 
is even conceivable that the increase in 
spending might redound so much to the 
benefit of some companies that they might 
end up paying more taxes, in spite of the 
higher depreciation charges. 

The skeptics: But before one becomes too 
much taken with this line of analysis, one 
should recognize that the cut in tax rates 
embodied in the depreciation provisions of 
the new tax law cannot properly be con- 
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sidered by itself. A cut in tax rates will 
cause some increase in national income, but 
it is hardly likely to cause enough of an in- 
crease in national income to prevent a con- 
siderable drop in total tax receipts. Then, 
unless either government expenditures are 
reduced or other tax rates are raised, the 
Government will be left with a budget deficit. 

If one believes that it is not likely that 
the administration will operate indefinitely 
with a budget deficit (I do not want to 
argue the wisdom of doing so here), one 
must conclude that the depreciation changes 
will be accompanied by, or swiftly followed 
by, either reductions in Government expen- 
ditures or increases in other tax rates of 
comparable magnitude. Indeed, since the 
Government has already been operating, with 
a budget deficit, one need only believe that 
an increase in this deficit would be countered 
by efforts to cut Government expenditures 
and/or increase other Federal tax rates. 

If this happens, as I expect it will, the 
effect on the level of national income be- 
comes, at best, most uncertain. With their 
favorite qualification about other things re- 
maining the same, economists point out 
that equal reductions in Government ex- 
penditures and taxes definitely will cause 
a decline in national income. (Very briefly, 
the reason has to do with the fact that Gov- 
ernment expenditures have more of a lever- 
age effect than equivalent increases in dis- 
posable consumer income, some of which 
is channeled into savings.) Of course, other 
things never do remain entirely the same 
in reality, but the burden of proof would 
still appear to rest on those who contradict 
the principle. 

The optimists supporting the theory of 
the new tax law may properly be called on to 
show just what things would change, and 
change sufficiently, to raise income. Cer- 
tainly they must acknowledge that, putting 
it as simply as possible, Government ex- 
penditures involve in large part Government 
purchases of the products of industry. If 
the Government is to cut its purchases of 
these products by, say, $3 billion in 1960, 
that is a clear loss of $3 billion in sales to 
American business. 

If national income is to be prevented from 
dropping, the optimists must show that 
every dollar of the $3 billion in tax gains 
under the new depreciation provisions (or 
tax losses from the Treasury's point of view) 
estimated earlier in this article will create 
a dollar of private purchases. This, and 
more, is possible—but not likely. 

Tax increases: Suppose that the tax-rate 
decline from the depreciation changes is 
compensated not by reducing Federal ex- 
penditures but by a proportionate increase 
in tax rates elsewhere? There is a question 
as to which tax rates would be increased, 
but it is possible that tax rates on busi- 
ness income would be. If they were, tax 
payments by the average business would be 
the same as if the law had not been changed, 
with the tax reduction because of higher 
depreciation deductions offset by the in- 
crease in business income-tax rates. Com- 
panies making relatively heavy capital ex- 
penditures would, of course, be better off, 
while those with little in the way of capital 
expenditures would be worse off. It is difi- 
cult to see any increase in national income 
from such a favoring of some firms at the 
expense of others, 

It is also possible that the compensatory 
increase in tax rates would be made in per- 
sonal income taxes or in excise taxes. In 
this case one might argue that the weight of 
recent economic theory and statistical data 
suggests that increases in these taxes would 
reduce the amount spent in buying the prod- 
ucts of business by at least enough to offset 
the advantage of a reduction in business tax 
liability. In any event, there certainly is no 
clear case for the proposition that the in- 
crease in what business would spend out 
of its tax reduction would be greater than 
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the decrease in spending forced on other 
sectors of the economy by a corresponding 
rise in taxes on them. 

Thus, as long as the demand for all that 
American industry is capable of producing 
cannot be taken as assured, there is a sub- 
stantial likelihood that the typical Amer- 
ican firm will find that what has been given 
in the form of tax gains from the liberalized 
depreciation provisions has been largely 
taken away in reduced sales to the Govern- 
ment, to the consumer, and to other firms, 
and in higher tax rates. I say “largely” and 
not “entirely” to allow for some effect of the 
change in tax incidence, whereby businesses 
pay less and individuals pay more in taxes. 
It is even possible, unfortunately, that the 
total effect of all these various associated 
changes in amount of Government pur- 
chases, definition of taxable income, and 
corporate and individual income tax rates 
may be deflationary in character. Then the 
typical American firm would find itself worse 
off than it would have been in the event 
that no firms had been allowed to use the 
new depreciation methods for tax purposes. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 


But suppose that in one way or another we 
can set aside or take care of the problem 
of aggregate demand, What effect, then, 
will the new law have on the capacity for 
production or on the supply of output? 
One good argument runs as follows: If full 
employment and capacity output can be 
maintained, or, at least, if the new deprecia- 
tion provisions can be assumed to leave un- 
affected the level of employment or propor- 
tion of capacity utilized, the inducements to 
capital expenditures offered by the new law 
will shift resources from the production of 
goods for immediate consumption to the 
production of plant and equipment for fu- 
ture production. This shift will lead to a 
growth of productive capacity. Unless a 
lack of demand interferes, therefore, we can 
conclude that the liberalized depreciation 
provisions will induce a faster rate of growth 
of the national output. 

We might then be able, after all, to eat our 
cake and have it too. We should enjoy lower 
tax rates per unit of gross national product 
but be able to sustain the same amount of 
Government services out of taxes because 
total tax payments would be maintained by 
the larger total product. Whether, or the 
extent to which, this happy possibility 
might eventuate raises major questions cen- 
tral to the operation of our economic sys- 
tem. It suggests also the problem of what 
measures, in addition to or instead of the 
changes in tax depreciation regulations we 
have been considering, the Government 
might undertake to help bring about such 
an outcome. Such matters are, unfortu- 
nately, beyond the scope of this article. 

It is not my purpose to make a conclu- 
sive evaluation of the new depreciation pro- 
visions as good or bad. Such an evaluation 
must, in the last analysis, involve a political 
judgment which I shall not undertake in 
this space. But whether the law is good“ or 
“bad,” the earnings-conscious businessman 
should secure the best possible advice from 
tax experts, management consultants, and 
even economists, who can evaluate the new 
depreciation methods in the light of the sit- 
uation of the individual firm. For what- 
ever the ultimate effect on the economy as a 
whole may be, no intelligent businessman 
can afford to forego the advantages which 
are now legally his. 


THE PROPOSED HIGH DAM AT 
HELLS CANYON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
now to speak briefly by way of reply to 
a speech which the senior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHak] made in the Sen- 
ate on March 8 on the Hells Canyon Dam 
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issue. I regret that the Senator from 
Idaho is not present in the Chamber at 
the moment, but he could not be present 
today. I made clear to his office my in- 
tention to make this reply today, be- 
cause in my section of the country, it is 
very important that this reply be made 
available over the weekend. It has been 
sent to the Press Gallery. There is a 
great deal of interest in it in the Pacific 
Northwest, because the senior Senator 
from Idaho and I are poles apart on the 
Hells Canyon Dam issue, as will be seen 
from the comments I shall make in the 
course of this speech. The reply is due 
today, and I make it, even though the 
Senator from Idaho is absent from the 
Chamber, as I was absent from the 
Chamber the other day when he made 
his speech. 

On March 8, it was my privilege to 
introduce a bill to authorize Federal 
construction of the high Hells Canyon 
Dam on behalf of myself and 29 other 
Senators, all but 2 of them Democrats. 
Simultaneously, Mrs. Prost of Idaho, 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. Macnuson of 
Washington, and Mr. METCALF of Mon- 
tana introduced identical companion 
bills in the House of Representatives. 

Unfortunately in the Senate the State 
of Idaho is unrepresented among the 
sponsors of the Hells Canyon bill. All of 
the Senators of the other States of the 
Pacific Northwest—all Democrats—are 
sponsors. 

It was with some surprise that I read 
the remarks of the senior Senator from 
Idaho delivered in the late afternoon of 
March 8. 

On March 8, 1955, the senior Senator 
from Idaho indicated his opposition to 
the Hells Canyon project for the first 
time in public so far as I am aware. 
Certainly he did not do so during his 
campaign for reelection last fall. 

In the course of those speeches I said, 
“You should smoke out your senior Sen- 
ator and find out where he stands on 
Hells Canyon Dam. Is he for it or 
against it?” So far as I know, at no time 
during the campaign did the senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho even come near commit- 
ting himself one way or the other on this 
issue. I am sure the people of Idaho 
would be surprised to hear him say that 
he did commit himself. Hells Canyon 
Dam is one of the most important issues 
in our region. 

Certainly he maintained a studious 
silence before his reelection campaign, 
although I remember that he was on the 
floor several times during the last 2 years 
when the Hells Canyon project was dis- 
cussed. 

I was able to discern two major points 
raised by the senior Senator from Idaho: 
First, that the sponsors of S. 1333 were 
both ignoring and threatening the inter- 
ests of the State of Idaho, and second, 
that with future upstream use of water 
for irrigation, including some vague 
projects which he did not specifically de- 
scribe, water supply for the operation of 
Hells Canyon project would be inade- 
quate. 

Therefore, in this regard, he should 
have taken the time to read carefully the 
provisions of S. 1333 affecting his State 
before he prepared his speech. I pre- 
sume his eagerness to be heard on this 
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matter exceeded his eagerness to learn 
what specific proposals in the bill had 
direct bearing upon Idaho. I can under- 
stand this eagerness, which in anyone 
else than the senior Senator from Idaho 
might be construed to constitute pre- 
judgment, 

POWER RESERVED FOR IDAHO AND EASTERN OREGON 


I should therefore like to remind him 
that section 3 (a) of our bill allocates 
500,000 kilowatts of prime, year-around 
power to the State of Idaho and those 
sections of eastern Oregon on the Snake 
drainage, more electric energy than is 
now being generated in southern Idaho 
by all the utilities, private and public 
combined. 

That fact is ample proof that the 
sponsors of this bill have not forgotten 
southern Idaho. But the senior Senator 
from Idaho apparently forgot to read the 
bill before he made his charge, because 
the 500,000-kilowatt guaranty in the bill 
represents more power for southern 
Idaho than is being generated at the 
present time by all the private and pub- 
lic utilities combined. 

Would the senior Senator from Idaho 
say that this low-cost power would be a 
disservice to the citizens of the State he 
represents? Would he persist in imply- 
ing that Idaho was not included in the 
power benefits which would accrue to 
underdeveloped areas rich in human and 
natural resources crying for such low- 
cost power to provide new industries and 
jobs? 

Would the senior Senator from Idaho 
deny that the transmission interconnec- 
tion with the Columbia River power sys- 
tem would mean that more than half a 
million kilowatts of Federal low-cost 
power will be available from this power 
pool for his State of Idaho when load 
growth there so requires? Would this 
be a disservice to the State of Idaho 
under our bill? 


IDAHO WATER RIGHTS FULLY PROTECTED 


Will the senior Senator from Idaho 
then choose to comment upon his obli- 
gation to the people of Idaho in regard 
to section 2 of S. 1333? Does this 
language or does it not plainly and 
unequivocally subordinate the operation 
of the Hells Canyon project to upstream 
rights to the use of water from Snake 
River and its tributaries both present 
and future, and without limitation other 
than those of Idaho law, as to extent of 
such upstream rights? 

Would the senior Senator from Idaho 
then care to comment concerning the 
water rights section in his own Hells 
Canyon bill which he introduced in the 
81st Congress, which limited the amount 
of upstream diversion to which the oper- 
ation of Hells Canyon would be subordi- 
nated to reasonable and equitable 
amounts which would, in effect, place a 
ceiling on upstream development about 
which he now appears to be protesting 
by way of an allegation that will not bear 
analysis in connection with the bill sev- 
eral of us introduced the other day? 

Has the senior Senator from Idaho 
changed his ideas on reclamation in the 
meantime? Did he then wish to limit 
it, and now does he wish to provide for 
fullest possible reclamation? If so, 
would he agree with me that the lan- 
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guage in section 2 is the kind of ironclad 
provision assuring such development 
without any obstacle from a downstream 
project at Hells Canyon in contrast with 
the equivocal provisions of his own bill 
which apparently he has chosen to for- 
get for fear of embarrassment? 

If the senior Senator from Idaho 
desires to facilitate expansion of Idaho 
reclamation, where does he expect to 
obtain the power revenues from which 
to help make these projects feasible? 
Will his small holdover storage projects 
and run of river dams on the extreme 
upstream reaches of Snake River provide 
this? He apparently is more interested 
in some alleged flood control to a small 
area of his State than he is for expanded 
irrigation. For he has called in the 
Corps of Engineers to conduct studies of 
possible upstream storage on the head- 
waters of the Snake River, with the 
Bureau of Reclamation acting merely 
as a guest. The Bureau has studied 
over and over for long years these pos- 
sible installations upstream from Idaho 
Falls, which are small and at best would 
provide merely a few thousand kilowatts 
of power for pumping purposes, and 
some insurance to land already under 
ditch that supplementary water will be 
available in extraordinary dry years. 

These upstream projects have been 
studied for many years and have yet to 
be proposed for authorization. The 
senior Senator from Idaho knows this 
to be so. 

Could this be the same Senator Dwor- 
SHAK who said on the floor of the Senate 
on April 11, 1950: 

I should like to point out * * that those 
who advocate development of the Mountain 
Home project, involving subsidies for recla- 
mation, are thoroughly aware of the fact 
that the project could not be defended 
unless it were tied to the Hells Canyon de- 
velopment. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 96, 
pt. 4, p. 5031, 8lst Cong., 2d sess.) 


I should also respectfully and good 
naturedly say: “End of the argument.” 

I say that because the senior Senator 
from Idaho, out of his own mouth, on 
the floor of the Senate, has expressed the 
knowledge that Mountain Home has no 
chance of development except in con- 
nection with the development of Hells 
Canyon Dam. Is he no longer con- 
cerned about the Mountain Home irri- 
gation project? 

I fail to recall any expressions by the 
senior Senator about the proposed 
Mountain Home project. He seems 
chiefly concerned with eastern Idaho and 
little with the rest of his State. But 
since he conveyed the impression that 
the Hells Canyon bill, S. 1333, was little 
concerned with Idaho, I shall refer him 
at this time to section 4 of this bill which 
provides that the Secretary of the In- 
terior must—that is mandatory—make a 
report and findings on the Mountain 
Home project during the next Congress, 
after which the Congress will be able to 
act upon it. 

I say from the floor of the Senate to- 
day to the people of Idaho that section 
4 of the Morse bill contains a manda- 
tory requirement in that the Secretary 
of the Interior report to Congress his 
findings on the Mountain Home project 
during the next Congress. That will be 
of great service to the people of Idaho. 
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When we consider the merits of the 
Mountain Home project, it will be found 
to be of great benefit to the people of the 
State of Idaho as well. 

In serving the people of Idaho, would 
it be possible that the senior Senator 
from Idaho wishes to carry water on 
both shoulders, so to speak, by diverting 
attention from the big grab which the 
power companies are engineering at Hells 
Canyon, at Mountain Sheep, and Pleas- 
ant Valley downstream, and on the 
Clearwater? Is he accomplishing this 
by holding out a few small lollipops to 
local interests while the power companies 
get their hands on the magnificent sites 
along Snake River’s middle stretch and 
on the Clearwater? 

Where is his Mountain Sheep and 
Pleasant Valley legislation, if he is in 
favor of it? Where is his proposed leg- 
islation for Federal construction of 
Bruce’s Eddy and Penny Cliffs on the 
Clearwater River? The senior Senator 
from Idaho has, since the private power 
companies have decided to take over 
those projects, been so quiet that you 
can almost hear a pin drop, but he 
chooses to roll his thunders over the 
headwaters. 

THE WATER SCARCITY SCARE ARGUMENT 


The senior Senator has brought up 
the matter of adequate water supply for 
Hells Canyon. He says that his phantom 
projects on the Snake’s headwaters will 
not allow a high dam at Hells Canyon 
because it will divert all the water. 

But at the same time he holds that 
the Bureau and Corps know their busi- 
ness on the matter of proper precon- 
struction investigation, hydrology and 
engineering of his own projects. Then 
at the risk of being thought inconsistent, 
would the Senator consider that the 
water studies of the two great resource 
agencies would be misleading when they 
reveal that there is plenty of water for 
all conceivable upstream irrigation in 
the next 50 years, together with the op- 
eration of Hells Canyon? 

I only need to cite the testimony of 
J. R. Riter and Frank Clinton, of the 
Bureau of Reclamation to this effect. 
And since the senior Senator from Idaho 
sets great store by the impeccable ob- 
jectivity of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, let me quote from the staff coun- 
sel opening brief on the matter of water 
supply at Hells Canyon, found on page 
4 of appendix B: 

The additional irrigated acreage, as such, 
does not have much effect on the estimate of 
power production in the Hells Canyon reach 
of = River, as long as a reasonable figure 
is used. 


The staff counsel consider both the es- 
timates of Mr. Lynn Crandall, upper 
Snake River watermaster, and that of the 
task force of the Columbia Basin Inter- 
agency Committee as being realistic. 
The first of these envisions, 1,300,000 new 
acres—I ask Senators to mark that fig- 
ure—to be brought under irrigation in 
the next 50 years, the second 1,196,000 
new acres. 

These official Government reports all 
indicate there is plenty of water for that 
and also for the power development of 
Hells Canyon. 

Mr. Crandall is employed by the very 
irrigation districts on Snake River which 
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the senior Senator mentions as being 
concerned over water supply for irriga- 
tion versus Hells Canyon. In his testi- 
mony before the Federal Power Com- 
mission he reached the conclusion that 
the water supply is adequate for the high 
dam. 

In fact, Mr. President, in all the years 
I have been fighting for the construc- 
tion of this high dam at Hells Canyon 
during which time I have conferred with 
the Bureau of Reclamation engineers 
and with the Army engineers, never have 
they raised a question as to the ade- 
quacy of the water. To the contrary, 
they have made clear time and time 
again that there is adequate water both 
for reclamation development and power 
development as well. Farmers can be 
scared by this type of argument—this 
raising of a bugaboo—as the senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho has done and as the 
power companies in the Pacific North- 
west have been trying to do for years, 
and as they tried to do in my State not 
so Many years ago when there was a 
referendum on this question. They 
have raised the scare argument that 
Hells Canyon should not be built because 
there is not enough water for both irri- 
gation and power. So they tried to 
drive a wedge of discord and disagree- 
ment between the farmers and those who 
want the power for industrial develop- 
ment. That is why I intend to pin down 
this argument, which is a fallacious 
argument, that there is not enough water 
for both irrigation and power. The ex- 
pert testimony of the United States Army 
engineers has consistently shown that 
there is plenty of water for both pur- 
poses. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is it not true that 
in the period in which the senior Senator 
from Oregon has been making a fight 
for Hells Canyon Dam, the various Mem- 
bers of Congress from Idaho have never 
once raised the argument of there being 
enough water when it comes to private 
dams, but there is not enough water 
when it concerns a Federal dam? 

Mr. MORSE. My colleague is correct. 
I shall cover that point later in my 
speech. There was never a question 
raised about whether there would be 
enough water for the private companies 
for their low-head dams. Except for 
that great Democratic Congresswoman 
from Idaho, Mrs. Prost, those of us who 
have been fighting for Hells Canyon Dam 
have looked in vain for any support from 
the congressional delegation from Idaho 
for this project, which is so vital to the 
economy of the Pacific Northwest, in- 
cluding the State of Idaho. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is it not true that 
in the State of Idaho, where the views 
of the senior Senator from Idaho on 
power have unfortunately prevailed, 
population, economic growth, and all 
the other elements that indicate pros- 
perity of the people have lagged behind 
as compared to Idaho’s sister States in 
the Northwest? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
That is one of the reasons why there is 
a growing concern at the grassroots in 
Idaho, 
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In his speech the other day the senior 
Senator from Idaho gave the impression 
that we would find this a very unpopular 
issue in the State of Idaho. Of course, 
he is not going to get very far by telling 
Mrs. Prost that, because she was elected 
by a handsome majority in her district 
on the Hells Canyon Dam issue more 
than on any other issue. 

Mr. President, I wish to say for the 
Recorp—and the Senator from Idaho 
can reply to it next week—that I should 
be perfectly willing, after a full dis- 
cussion in the State of Idaho, to have 
the issue go to a referendum in that 
State and let the outcome be deter- 
mined by that referendum. I think the 
Senator will discover that when the peo- 
ple of his State come to understand the 
issue as the people in Oregon and Wash- 
ington understand it, they will join forces 
in insisting that Hells Canyon Dam be 
constructed. 

Mr. President, Mr. Crandall, to whose 
statements I have previously referred, is 
employed by the very irrigation districts 
on Snake River which the senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho mentioned as being 
concerned with the water supply for ir- 
rigation versus power supply from Hells 
Canyon. 

Either of the two amounts mentioned 
will be superfluous and overestimates so 
long as the senior Senator from Idaho 
ignores two questions, as he did in his 
remarks on the floor of the Senate on 
March 8, 1955: 

First. Where are the major power rev- 
enues coming from to aid such a massive 
new irrigation development? He has 
already washed his hands of the last 
two possible ones—Hells Canyon and 
Mountain Sheep and Pleasant Valley— 
for the private power companies want 
them for their own monopolistic uses. 

I emphasize, Mr. President, that if the 
farmers of the State of Idaho think they 
have the ghost of a chance of getting 
cheap power from the Idaho Power Co. 
for pumping purposes, then they do not 
know the record of private utilities in 
this country in respect to supplying 
farmers with cheap power for such pur- 
poses. The record has been a consistent 
one of high power rates once there is 
removed competition with a great peo- 
ple’s dam such as Hells Canyon would 
provide. That is why I said in my speech 
a few days ago that the farmers could 
be served by the phosphate beds in the 
Northwest; and that they are going to 
suffer unless the Hells Canyon Dam is 
constructed, because those phosphate 
beds cannot be developed with the high- 
cost power of private utility companies. 

The testimony in the record is that 
Hells Canyon Dam power would reduce 
from $15 to $20 the cost per ton. 

Second. Where is the cheap secondary 
power coming from to expand ground- 
water pumping irrigation on the Snake 
River plains as the lift depths increase 
and the excessive private rates hang 
like a millstone around the neck of those 
new farming enterprises otherwise will- 
ing to undertake the watering of new 
land by pumping? 

The senior Senator from Idaho has 
adopted a remarkable device of not fac- 
ing up to these two issues which are so 
closely bound up with the future of 
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Idaho at Hells Canyon by setting the 
Corps and the Bureau at each other's 
throats in a race for dam sites rem- 
iniscent on a local scale of the same kind 
of procedure that was stopped by Presi- 
dent Truman on both the Columbia and 
the Missouri River by the drawing up 
of a joint coordinated plan for develop- 
ment of the entire basin. 

In 1952 when Hells Canyon legislation 
was being heard in the House, where 
was the Senator from Idaho? He was 
introducing a bill for the small Scriver 
Creek power facilities which the House 
bill already included. In other words, 
he took a little segment of the House 
bill involving Idaho and introduced it in 
the Senate; but it was already included 
in the House bill. 

In 1953, where was the senior Sena- 
tor from Idaho? He was engaged in 
setting the Corps of Army Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation at each 
other’s throats below Hells Canyon and 
on the Clearwater. In his speech on 
March 8, the senior Senator from Idaho 
urged that Mountain Sheep, Pleasant 
Valley, and Nez Perce be developed. It 
might be well to remind him that such 
a development would constitute a major 
achievement, for if Nez Perce were ulti- 
mately constructed, as it should be, the 
Mountain Sheep and Pleasant Valley 
sites would be flooded out, and vice 
versa. 

The senior Senator from Idaho can- 
not have this both ways. He cannot eat 
his cake and have it, too. He will have 
to make up his mind whether he wants 
Mountain Sheep and Pleasant Valley, or 
Nez Perce. He cannot have all three, 
because if Nez Perce were constructed, 
Mountain Sheep and Pleasant Valley 
would be flooded out. If he has Moun- 
tain Sheep and Pleasant Valley, Nez 
Perce will be flooded out. 

The senior Senator from Idaho should 
be advised also that, even with the addi- 
tion of Salmon River diversion into 
either Nez Perce or the Mountain Sheep- 
Pleasant Valley political dams, either 
would call for the same water from the 
upper Snake as does Hells Canyon. This 
is the point which was made by my jun- 
ior colleague a few minutes ago. It is 
interesting to hear a discussion about 
water supply in connection with Hells 
Canyon, but the opponents of Hells Can- 
yon do not like to talk about water sup- 
ply in connection with private dams. 

Therefore, if the theory of the sen- 
ior Senator from Idaho is correct about 
the inadequacy of the water supply by 
virtue of upstream depletions, would this 
not be equally true below as at Hells 
Canyon? Of course, it would not be 
true at either place, let me emphasize 
for the record; but if it were true at one 
place, obviously it would be true at the 
other. 

Moreover, assuming that there was 
not enough water for the high dam, 
would there be enough for the three 
Idaho Power Co. projects, which in the 
company’s filings with the Idaho Rec- 
lamation Department, call for nearly 
three times as much water delivered as 
Coes the proposed Federal project? 
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POLITICAL ENGINEERING VERSUS PRIVATE UTILITY 
SCUTTLING 

It is perplexing to me to read that the 
senior Senator from Idaho regards Hells 
Canyon as simply a political dam, and 
that it is obstructing the true path to 
more power and other benefits which 
come from an orderly development of our 
river potential. It is particularly ironic 
to read this in light of the amount of 
time and money spent in assiduous study 
of the Hells Canyon site in relation to 
the Senator's little phantom projects 
on the headwaters of Snake River which 
have not even been formally proposed 
by either of the Corps of Engineers or 
the Bureau of Reclamation. I wonder 
if the senior Senator from Idaho would 
also care to total up the number of new 
starts of major projects in the Pacific 
Northwest or anywhere else by the Eisen- 
hower administration since it has taken 
office. The great dams like McNary, 
Grand Coulee, Hungry Horse, Shasta, 
Bonneville, Chief Joseph, and the 
Dalles were each and every one pro- 
duced by Democratic administrations. 
Yes, and in the Senator’s own State there 
are the Anderson Ranch and Palisades 
Dams. I understand that the senior 
Senator from Idaho has claimed some 
credit for having had Palisades Dam 
constructed. It is my own understand- 
ing that Democratic Senators from his 
own State, working together with various 
local citizens, did the real work, and that 
the senior Senator from Idaho, while 
supporting Palisades, was merely in at 
the kill, but not during the chase. 

I am not sure that I completely un- 
derstand the senior Senator’s power pol- 
icy. Thus far, in serving the people of 
Idaho, he has been chiefly responsible for 
a series of interminable studies of river 
reaches in Idaho already studied half to 
death. I am not too sure that that 
might not constitute a violation of his 
well-known stand on economy in Gov- 
ernment. 

But where are the new low-cost kilo- 
watts? Where are the power revenues 
for assistance to future irrigation, which 
the senior Senator from Idaho says he 
champions? Where is the low-cost pow- 
er to aid in pumping irrigation? No 
low-cost kilowatts have sprung up like 
magic at the sound of the senior Sena- 
tor’s voice. I can assure the Senate that 
none will. 

In serving the people of Idaho, the 
senior Senator should consider these 
matters very carefully, before he con- 
demns those who proposed legislation 
which will provide in great measure on 
the Snake River the economic impetus 
that he must realize his State so urgently 
requires. ‘This cannot be done by studies 
and more studies, by equivocal positions, 
by setting one resource agency against 
another, by setting one section of a State 
against another. 

The senior Senator from Idaho should 
evaluate the situation his State faces in- 
stead of attempting to chart his course 
in a half dozen different directions in an 
effort to avoid facing the wind. 

In his speech on March 8, he said he 
did not propose to debate the bill on the 
floor of the Senate, but that the debate 
would take place before the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
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I am willing to meet the senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho in that forum or in any 
other. In the next few weeks field 
studies on this bill will be held in the 
Pacific Northwest by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. I wish to 
compliment and thank the chairman of 
that committee, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY], 
for announcing that such field hearings 
will be held, because by them I am con- 
fident the facts can be brought to the 
people of the Pacific Northwest. Once 
they understand the facts, I have no 
doubt as to what their verdict will be. 
It will be an overwhelming verdict in 
support of urging Congress to proceed, 
without greater delay, to build the in- 
dispensable dam, indispensable so far as 
the economic future of the Pacific North- 
west is concerned—the high Hells 
Canyon Dam. 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1955 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4259) to provide a 
l-year extension of the existing cor- 
porate normal tax and of certain existing 
excise-tax rates, and to provide a $20 
credit against the individual income tax 
for each personal exemption. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, there are 
many reasons why I favor a tax reduc- 
tion for the average American. The 
first is that I believe those in the mid- 
dle- and lower-income brackets are en- 
titled to tax reduction as a matter of 
simple justice. I say this because they 
have been ignored thus far by the Eisen- 
hower administration. As a group, they 
have had virtually no increase in their 
purchasing power during the past 2 
years. Especially those who are farmers 
have seen their net worth and their in- 
come decline drastically. 

Let us consider now what happened to 
the favored few during the same 2 years. 
One of the most fantastic aspects of this 
picture is to be found in the enormous 
increase in value of corporation stocks. 

Since the administration came into 
office in January 1953 the value of the 
shares listed on the 15 American stock 
exchanges has increased by the stag- 
gering total of $50 billion. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this figure stands even after de- 
ducting $5 billion for the 39 new issues 
of stock which were placed on the mar- 
ket during this period. It represents an 
increase in value of nearly 40 percent. 

Taking Secretary Humphrey’s own fig- 
ures regarding stock ownership, and ig- 
noring others showing even greater con- 
centration of stock ownership, which he 
has disputed, we find that 90 percent of 
the American families own no corpora- 
tion stock. Therefore, none of them 
participated or benefited in any way 
from this tremendous bonanza. The re- 
maining and lucky 10 percent, however, 
benefited in increased net worth on the 
ee by almost $12,000 for each fam- 


In addition, and again according to 
the Eisenhower administration figures, 
1 percent of the American families own 
70 percent of the stock. When this is 
worked out, we find that this 1 percent, 
or 450,000 families in America, had an 
average gain of $78,000. Stated another 
way, each member of these families has 
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had his or her net worth increased on 
the average by nearly $25,000. 

What has happened in the way of 
national tax policy, which has served to 
contribute to this situation? 

On January 1 of last year, 1954, the 
excess-profits tax expired, thus reduc- 
ing corporation taxes by $1,700,000,000 
annually. 

Later last year, the Eisenhower- 
Humphrey tax relief bill went into effect, 
providing an additional $1,400,000,000 
each year in tax relief to corporations 
and businessmen. Of this amount $360 
millions a year was in a direct reduction 
of taxes on stock dividends. For the 
first full year of operation, a major por- 
tion of a billion dollars will be due to 
the provision for rapid write-offs on pur- 
chase of new machinery, and this loss will 
go up to more that $2 billion by 1960. 

There were many other provisions, lit- 
tle noted except by the experts who 
assist the corporations and the rich in 
filing their tax returns, which were of 
almost equal value. One of them has 
been aptly called the Humphrey blooper. 

This was not calculated to result in 
any loss to the Treasury—or only a neg- 
ligible amount—but it has been discov- 
ered that it is likely to cost a billion 
dollars unless Congress takes action to 
plug up the loophole. 

Mr. President, I do not suggest that 
these factors alone have accounted for 
the situation on the stock market, but 
I do say insofar as the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration tax policy has been con- 
cerned, that its effect has been in this 
direction. 

While stock prices have been soaring, 
profits of the large corporations have 
continued to rise, especially those hav- 
ing assets of more than $100 million each. 

An entirely different picture is found 
when we look at other elements of the 
economy. Manufacturing companies 
with less than $250,000 net assets have 
had their annual rate of profit fall from 
10.6 percent after taxes for the first 6 
months of 1952 to 4.1 percent in 1954, or, 
in other words, their profits have been 
reduced by almost two-thirds. In addi- 
tion, there were 10,300 fewer businesses 
of all types started in the first 6 months 
of 1954 as compared with the same pe- 
riod in 1953, and Dun and Bradstreet 
report 2,224 more business failures in- 
volving court proceedings or voluntary 
actions likely to result in loss to creditors 
for 1954 than there were in 1953. 

The farmer has certainly not shared in 
this bonanza. His realized yearly net 
income has gone down from $13,600,000,- 
000 in 1952 to $12 billion in 1954. The 
net worth of the farms and equipment 
has been going down at least 10 percent 
all of this, mind you, at the same time 
that each of the 1 percent of the Ameri- 
can families owning most of our corpo- 
ration stock had their average net worth 
increased by $78,000. 

During the past 2 years the small wage 
earner has certainly not been experienc- 
ing any such bonanza. Those who have 
managed to remain steadily employed 
without having to suffer either part- 
time or total unemployment have just 
about managed to stay even with the 
game. They have had only small wage 
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increases to meet the further increase in 
their cost of living. 

Unemployment has increased. It is 
still increasing. In 1954 there were 3.2 
millions unemployed, according to the 
Census Bureau. This is twice as high as 
the rate in 1953. There was an increase 
of 250,000 unemployed from January 
1954 to January 1955. Furthermore, it 
is generally predicated by most of the 
experts that unemployment is likely to 
increase more during the present year. 
It is especially pointed out that the auto- 
mobile industry cannot sell cars at any- 
thing like the rate of 8.5 million annual 
production, at which rate it is currently 
producing. This can only mean serious 
unemployment later this year, both in 
the automobile companies and in the 
very important related industries, such 
as steel. 

Even the current unemployment fig- 
ures are not representative of the true 
situation. The unemployment figure 
does not record the many people who 
have entered the labor force or who have 
lost their jobs in manufacturing, min- 
ing, or construction, and have been 
forced to take less desirable jobs in 
service and other subsidiary industries. 

I am sure that all of us have been told 
by our wives that domestic help is much 
more easy to obtain now than it was 2 
years ago. The reason should be clear 
to everyone. 

What is revealed is the clear and un- 
mistakable need for additional purchas- 
ing power to be placed in the hands of 
the average family. We certainly do 
not have any lack of production facilities 
in which to employ our millions of unem- 
ployed or poorly employed. I refer my 
colleagues especially to the excellent dia- 
gram distributed this week by U. S. News 
& World Report, on pages 26 and 27. 
This chart certainly leaves no room for 
doubt as to the availability of additional 
capacities in virtually all flelds and, in 
addition, the existence even now of sur- 
plus commodities, especially on our 
farms, 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
my position clear regarding the particu- 
lar tax relief proposals which I would 
favor. I am for the $20 tax credit for 
each taxpayer and for each dependent. 
I would favor placing it into effect 
immediately, 

The Democratic proposal for a $20 per 
person tax credit would work as follows: 

A man would save $20 for himself; he 
would save another $20 for his wife and 
$20 more for each child. A family of 
five would save $100 each year. 

This would mean that people in the 
lower income brackets would buy more 
of the things being produced on our 
farms and in our factories. This would 
mean more jobs. It would mean greater 
national production and, in the long run, 
it would mean greater revenues for our 
Government, because full national pro- 
duction and full employment would 
bring greater tax receipts. x 

To say that this is inflationary is 
ridiculous. Prices actually went down 
last year when $7 billions of tax reduc- 
tions went into effect. The $20 tax 
credit would cost only one-third as much. 

This tax proposal is aimed directly at 
the objective of stimulating consumer 
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buying. If it suffers from any defect, it 
is the defect of being too small and too 
late, not too large and too hasty. Irecog- 
nize this shortcoming of the proposal, 
but I believe that one step in the right 
direction is better than standing still. 

If we cannot put through even this 
small reduction and make it available 
immediately, I certainly shall try to set- 
tle for what can be obtained. I am well 
aware that several of my most esteemed 
colleagues on this side of the aisle have 
been persuaded that we should not re- 
duce taxes at this time, because of the 
budgetary deficit. If it is necessary to 
withdraw some of the benefits granted 
to the corporations, business men, and 
our wealthier taxpayers, in order to ob- 
tain some relief for the average American 
families, I shall certainly be prepared to 
support such proposals. 

The position taken by the majority of 
Democrats on the Finance Committee 
is based upon experience. It adheres to 
the facts of the situation. It does not 
pretend that we can eliminate the rising 
unemployment by ignoring it, and, above 
all, it puts the well-being of the average 
American family first. It is only upon 
the well-being of these American fami- 
lies that the well-being of their Govern- 
ment and its financial affairs can be 
soundly based, in the long run. 

The general economic arguments in 
favor of increasing purchasing power for 
the average American families are com- 
pelling. By very competent estimates, 
we would already be producing close to 
$30 billions more in additional goods and 
services for our people if we had merely 
continued in the past 2 years to maintain 
the long-term average annual increase 
in our national production. 

Stimulation of purchasing power is 
necessary if our economy is to regain 
momentum and is to continue its expan- 
sion at the rate which is necessary for 
our national well-being. The experts 
seem to be in agreement that our na- 
tional production can reach the tremen- 
dous total of $500 billions annually 
within the relatively near future. This 
cannot be done, however, so long as we 
have an administration which hounds 
itself with the unfounded fear of in- 
flation. 

It is difficult to accept at face value 
the current outcries of administration 
spokesmen who brand this measure de- 
signed to provide a meager measure of 
relief to our average citizens as irre- 
sponsible and inflationary. 

Certainly this same administration 
claimed credit in the last elections for 
the “biggest reduction of taxes in his- 
tory in 1 year.” This was true with a 
Federal deficit more than twice as large 
as it is now. Moreover, the tax reduc- 
tion was 3 times as large as the full $20 
tax credit proposal adopted by the House 
of Representatives would cost. 

In opposing a tax reduction at this 
time, it seems to me that the adminis- 
tration is faced by inescapable logic. 
Either it must believe— 

(a) That the economic recovery has 
reached the point where a tax reduction 
to stimulate purchasing power to carry 
the recovery forward is no longer needed, 
or 
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(b) That the $20 tax credit is less 
likely to promote economic recovery than 
the type of tax reduction granted last 

ear. 
7 Neither of these views is supportable. 
With almost 4 million people unem- 
ployed, including those partially em- 
ployed, and tremendous unused facili- 
ties of almost every kind, it is absurd 
to argue that the recovery is complete. 
It is equally wrong to say that a direct 
tax reduction for those who spend rather 
than for those who save would not have 
a stimulating effect upon our economy. 

Inasmuch as the majority of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee has seen fit to 
vote against the $20 tax credit, and in- 
asmuch as the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is using all of its great powers to 
prevent the giving of any tax relief to 
those in the low-income brackets, those 
of us who were in the minority of the Fi- 
nance Committee have felt obliged to 
work out a provision which I shall call 
the “balance the budget” proposal. Un- 
der this proposal, some relief could be 
given without having the Government go 
more deeply into debt. 

While this provides to the great ma- 
jority of our people less tax relief than 
some of us would like to provide, it is 
much better than nothing, which is what 
the Eisenhower administration would 
provide. Thus, we propose to take back 
some of the concessions given last year 
to corporations and business in general, 
and this proposal is made in order to 
offset the cost of the tax relief which we 
still propose to provide for those in the 
low-income brackets. 

The Senate will have an opportunity 
to vote on this proposal. It would pro- 
vide a $20-tax credit for each taxpayer, 
but without providing any credit for the 
taxpayer’s spouse. A $10-tax credit 
would then be provided for all other de- 
pendents. Thus, a family of 4 would 
save $40; a family of 5 would save $50; 
and so on. 

While I would prefer $20-tax relief for 
each individual, the $20-$10-tax credit 
proposal squarely meets the administra- 
tion argument against tax reductions 
without balancing the budget. The pro- 
posal would raise offsetting revenues to 
more than pay for the relief which would 
be provided for those in our lower in- 
come-tax brackets. 

Mr. President, at this point I might 
refer to the hearings on the $20 tax- 
credit proposal during the course of 
which I asked the Secretary of the 
Treasury about his attitude in regard to 
the arguments he had made against our 
proposal. As shown on page 69 of the 
hearings, I asked the following question: 

Senator Lona. Mr. Secretary, if we should 
undertake here to reduce the spending by an 
amount equal to the tax relief, or if we 
should raise offsetting revenue to the extent 
that we give relief here—although we may 
thereby create other differences of opinion— 
the facts that you have given here would 
not apply, would they? 


I now read the reply: 

Secretary HUMPHREY. That is correct. If 
you know where the money is coming from 
and you provide it, then you can disburse 
it. 

Therefore, Mr. President, all the argu- 
ments the Secretary of the Treasury 
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made, so ably supported by some of the 
members of our committee, by the ad- 
mission of the Secretary of the Treasury 
do not apply when we undertake to raise 
revenue to offset the loss of revenue oc- 
casioned by giving some tax relief to the 
average American citizen. Then we 
have to decide only the question of 
whether we are going to continue to 
favor the “trickle-down theory,” which 
has not proved effective in providing ad- 
ditional employment or the recovery we 
desire; or whether we are going to ac- 
cept the theory which most sound econ- 
omists advance today, namely, that by 
providing greater purchasing power for 
the mass of our people, we provide more 
jobs, more employment. 

Last year I voted against striking from 
the Eisenhower-Humphrey tax relief bill 
the concessions which were made to cor- 
poration stockholders. I voted also 
against striking the provision which 
granted businesses the right to a very 
rapid tax write-off of their expenditures 
for new equipment and machinery. 

I felt that there was merit to both of 
these proposals. Nevertheless, as be- 
tween the two alternatives, I did not feel 
that we could afford to grant such fa- 
vored tax treatment to corporations and 
businesses, in clear preference to our 
smaller wage earners and their families. 

For that reason, last year I voted to 
substitute a provision similar to the $20 
per person tax credit for the provision 
that would grant preferential treatment 
to income in the form of corporation 
dividends. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GORE. Then the Senator from 
Louisiana is not taking a new position; 
but, rather, he is affirming the position 
he took last year, as I understand. 
Does he not feel that the position he took 
then has been thoroughly vindicated by 
events? 

Mr. LONG. Yes, Mr. President, I feel 
it has been thoroughly vindicated, and 
also endorsed, I may say, by the Ameri- 
can people at the last election, because 
that was the George amendment, for 
which 90 percent of the Democratic 
Members voted, as the Senator from 
Tennessee knows. 

As one who campaigned in many parts 
of the Nation, I wish to say that I gained 
the impression that this particular is- 
sue—the question of whether the great 
masses of the people should have re- 
ceived tax relief at the same time we 
were giving such relief to corporations 
and to businesses—contributed in large 
measure to the Democratic majority in 
both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield further to 
me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield again to my friend, 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr, GORE. It so happens that I 
served as chairman of the speakers bu- 
reau of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and therefore I am in a position 
to verify the statement which has just 
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been made by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Louisiana, namely, that the 
tax bill was one of the principal issues, if 
not the foremost issue, in the campaign 
last fall. 

Does not the Senator from Louisiana 
think that those who now denounce this 
proposition as “silly and irresponsible” 
would tend to ignore the expressed will 
of the people? 

Mr. LONG. I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I know 
that many of our Republican friends last 
year voted for what was called the Milli- 
kin amendment, which was offered as a 
substitute for the George amendment. 
Many of us Democrats regarded the 
Millikin amendment as merely a pro- 
posal to cut into half the relief which 
would have been afforded by the George 
amendment to the great mass of the 
people of the United States, if the 
George amendment had been adopted. 
Nevertheless, many of our Republican 
friends would like to have the public be- 
lieve they would have voted for the Milli- 
kin amendment if it had been substitut- 
ed for the George amendment. Many of 
them would also like to have the public 
believe that they did vote for tax relief, 
when they voted for an amendment 
which would merely have cut in half the 
tax relief which 90 percent of the Dem- 
ocratic Members were supporting last 
year, for the average American, As- 
suming that it is correct that those Re- 
publican Members would have voted for 
the Millikin amendment, and assuming 
that that is how they still feel about it, 
this amendment would cost just about 
the same as the Millikin amendment of 
last year, and thus our Republican 
friends will have an opportunity to 
demonstrate that by voting for the Milli- 
kin amendment, they genuinely meant 
they were in favor of giving tax relief 
to the average American. 

This year, we have great need of in- 
creasing the purchasing power among 
the rank and file of our citizens, and it 
is proposed to vote at least some tax 
relief for the masses of our citizens and 
to recover the cost of providing such tax 
relief by removing some of concessions 
made last year to those who receive cor- 
poration dividends and businesses who 
write off their capital expenditures un- 
der the new provisions. 

I do not intend to challenge in any 
way the motives of those of my col- 
leagues who disagree. It is for every 
Senator to choose the course he will take. 
The question he must answer is, “Does 
he believe tax relief should be given to 
those in the low-income brackets, if this 
can be done without affecting the bal- 
ancing of the budget? Would he not be 
willing to prefer those who were ignored 
last year, the average workingman and 
his family, to those who have had such 
favored treatment throughout the first 
2 years of this administration?” 

Mr. President, let not those who charge 
political considerations attempt to mis- 
lead the public. The people know par- 
tisan politics. They know that our two 
great political parties are in the business 
of politics. Most people would feel that 
it was Republican politics, last year, 
when businesses and corporations were 
favored, and when the great majority of 
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Americans were ignored. If anyone 
wishes to charge that it is Democratic 
politics to provide tax relief for the great 
mass of our people, I shall not argue with 
him. 

But, Mr. President, certainly this issue 
should be held above politics. This type 
of tax relief for our people will result 
in more spending for the necessities and 
conveniences of life. That will lead to 
more jobs and greater production, and 
it will contribute measurably to the 
prosperity of America, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I take it that the 
Senator from Louisiana is saying that 
with the introduction of the new plan, 
on yesterday, by our majority leader, 
the tax issue has shifted from whether, 
in the interest of economic stability, the 
budget shall be further unbalanced, to 
the question of where, shall be lodged 
the relative burden of raising approxi- 
mately the same amount of taxation. 

Mr. LONG. That is completely cor- 
rect. This amendment will actually help 
balance the budget. It will gain more 
revenue for the Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
proposed increases in taxation proposed 
by the Democratic plan would yield ap- 
proximately $1,600,000,000 in the com- 
ing year? Namely, about $360 million 
from removing the 4 percent dividend 
exemption and about $1,260,000,000 from 
removing accelerated depreciation. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the proposed reductions in income tax 
of $20 and $10 would cost approximately 
$1,250,000,000? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So the net effect 
would be to increase revenues by ap- 
proximately $350 million. 

Mr, LONG. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That would leave us, 
would it not, some funds with which we 
could make appropriations for school 
construction and for other social-welfare 
purposes which we Democrats wish to 
promote? 

Mr. LONG. I completely agree with 
my very able friend from Illinois, that we 
would have additional revenue with 
which to plan for overall expenditures. 
Of course, some of us would particularly 
like to see some additional reductions in 
spending. The junior Senator from Lou- 
isiana has always favored a major reduc- 
tion in the foreign aid program, for ex- 
ample. Nevertheless, I believe it is well 
to face the fact that in reducing Govern- 
ment spending we shall be reducing the 
number of people employed in this coun- 
try. If we should make a major reduc- 
tion in the foreign aid program, many of 
those producing commodities to be ex- 
ported to foreign countries, in terms of 
the so-called foreign giveaway program, 
would lose their jobs. This type of tax 
relief is necessary in order to place those 
people in the civilian economy, produc- 
ing civilian goods, in the event we cut 
the foreign aid program. 

I wish to make this point clear: Inso- 
far as the arguments advanced by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the hearings 
before the Senate Finance Committee 
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are concerned, by the Secretary’s own 
admission, none of those arguments ap- 
ply to the amendment being offered by a 
majority of the Democrats, the so-called 
balance-the-budget amendment, which 
would not only give tax relief to those 
most in need of additional purchasing 
power, but would also gain revenues for 
the Government. This amendment 
would do more than merely gain addi- 
tional revenues from corporation share- 
holders, and additional revenues in con- 
nection with the accelerated depreciation 
provisions. It would also extend, for at 
least another year, the taxes on corpora- 
tion income. 

In the committee, the junior Senator 
from Louisiana moved such an extension. 
Incidentally, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury testified in favor of it. He said that 
he would like to see that provision ex- 
tended indefinitely, because he felt that 
our fiscal situation was not such that we 
should undertake to promise corpora- 
tions that they would have tax relief. 

Yet, notwithstanding that fact, when 
the junior Senator from Louisiana made 
the motion to continue the 52 percent 
rate of corporate taxation, not a single 
Republican on the committee voted in 
favor of it, although a majority of the 
Democrats voted for such an amend- 
ment. But again, let me point out that 
the arguments made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury do not apply against this 
proposal, 

Therefore the question resolves itself 
into the issue of whether we favor the 
“trickle-down” theory of tax relief, the 
theory urged by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that we should strive to give 
tax relief to those who own corporation 
stock, and to business executives, and 
give fast tax write-offs, and things of 
that sort which might encourage people 
to buy equipment, in the hope of making 
a greater profit. 

Many of us do not consider that argu- 
ment to be sound, because we feel that 
today we do not now need more factories. 
What we need is people working in the 
present factories. Many people are idle. 
We need additional purchasing power in 
order to bring the factories to full pro- 
duction. 

I have before me a chart which ap- 
pears on pages 26 and 27 of the U. S. 
News & World Report for March 11, 1955. 
It very well illustrates the excess capac- 
ity we have in our vountry. 

It points out that, in automobile pro- 
duction, the expected output for this year 
is 6.6 million cars; the potential pro- 
duction is 9 million automobiles. 

In steel the expected output is 107.4 
million tons; the capacity of the industry 
is 125.8 million tons. 

In cotton the expected use is 9 million 
bales; our capacity to produce is 13,500,- 
000 bales. 

In TV sets, the current output is 9.2 
million a year; the capacity is 12.4 mil- 
lion a year. 

In electric ranges the current output 
is 92 percent of the 1947-49 production, 
and the capacity is estimated to be 166 
percent of the 1947-49 averages. 

In refrigerators, the current output is 
78 percent of the 1947-49 averages, while 
the capacity is 177 percent of those same 
averages. 
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In vacuum cleaners, the output is 73 
percent of the 1947-49 production, while 
the capacity is 136 percent of the 1947-49 
production. 

In furniture, the current output is 115 
percent of the 1937-49 production, and 
our capacity is 132 percent of the 1937-49 
production. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the very able 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Last year our gross 
national product fell off about $8 billion. 
Private investment dropped about $5 
billion. Unemployment increased by 1 
million people. Under those circum- 
stances, does not the Senator feel any 
tax relief should embrace a broad base, 
rather than a relatively narrow base? 

Mr. LONG. Of course, the Senator is 
correct. The reason we have unemploy- 
ment to the extent of 3,350,000 today— 
and partial unemployment which, if con- 
verted to terms of full employment, 
would increase that figure to 4.1 million 
people—is simply that we do not have 
the purchasing power to buy the things 
industry is producing. There is no short- 
age of machinery. There is no shortage 
of labor. The Senator will find, if he 
looks at the figures of employment in 
manufacturing, employment in the fac- 
tories of America, that it has actually 
gone down by 347,000 jobs during the 
past year, while, on the other hand, pro- 
duction has gone up to some extent. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In 1950, in order 
to accelerate industrial mobilization for 
the Korean war, we passed the so-called 
accelerated amortization-tax law as an 
inducement for people to expand their 
production facilities so as to win a war. 
Does not the distinguished Senator agree 
that to continue that law now, at great 
expense to the Government from the 
standpoint of tax revenue, especially 
when already many plants which could 
be utilized are idle, is hardly logical? To 
continue giving special accelerated tax- 
amortization benefits to those who build 
new plants would seem hardly a logical 
method of obtaining more tax revenue, 
especially when the Government is oper- 
ating at a deficit. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator is refer- 
ring to the rapid tax writeoff which was 
given in the early stages of the Korean 
war, and extended for some time there- 
after, I certainly agree with him. With 
regard to the so-called accelerated de- 
preciation provision which was in last 
year’s bill, while I find some merit in it 
because I should like to see industry 
continue to modernize and equip its 
plants, it seems to me that when we 
come to the point of choosing between 
tax relief for the great mass of our citi- 
zens who have inadequate buying power 
and corporations which today are not 
producing at full capacity, it would be 
better for us to spread more purchasing 
power among the masses of our people. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. This morning I 
noticed in the newspaper that one of 
the great corporations of the United 
States, on considerably less sales than 
the previous year, made a net profit more 
than $100 million in excess of the pre- 
vious year’s figure. Does not the Sena- 
tor believe the problem we are now dis- 
cussing on the floor of the Senate is 
concerned with that particular set of fig- 
ures to which I have referred? 

Mr. LONG. That is completely true. 
The income of corporations with assets 
of more than $100 million is up substan- 
tially over what it was a year ago, al- 
though the income of small business is 
down. Of course, I mentioned in the 
early part of my speech, which I hope 
the Senator from Missouri heard, that 
on the New York Stock Exchange and 
on the other stock exchanges stocks are 
un an average of 40 percent over what 
they were 2 years ago. 

We must consider another factor 
when we look at the entire picture of 
corporations generally in this country. 

When we look at the large incomes 
made by the great corporations, those 
large incomes do not reflect the full pic- 
ture, because of the rapid tax writeoff 
we provided last year, which permits 
corporations to depreciate machinery 
more rapidly than the actual deprecia- 
tion. In other words, over the first year 
a corporation can depreciate its ma- 
chinery perhaps twice as rapidly as the 
true depreciation of the machinery 
would be. 

That being the case, if the Senator 
will look at the excellent newsletter is- 
sued by the National City Bank of New 
York for this week, he will find that 
many corporations are writing up two 
balance sheets for their stockholders. 
One of the balance sheets shows what 
their profit is so far as Government taxes 
are concerned. The other balance sheet 
shows what their real balance is when 
they take into consideration the fact 
that they have taken a much larger tax 
writeoff in terms of amortizing equip- 
ment at a faster rate than is justified 
by the actual depreciation or depletion 
of their machinery. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield for a final question? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The other day 
someone referred to perhaps the largest 
corporation in the country, stating that 
company had made a 35-percent in- 
crease in profits on an 8-percent lower 
output of merchandise. Would the Sen- 
ator care to express his views on what 
would happen to the average working- 
man who demanded a 35-percent in- 
crease in wages for 8 percent less work? 

Mr. LONG. I suppose it has been re- 
quested from time to time, but I do 
not believe that many businessmen have 
agreed to such a request, certainly not 
without a long fight and possibly strikes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the Senator from 
Louisiana is proposing that the tax bur- 
den be readjusted in favor of the lower 
and middle income groups, for two rea- 
sons; first, because it would be more 
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just; and, second, because it would be 
a better way of bringing about economic 


recovery? 
The Senator is entirely 


Mr. LONG. 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that so 
far as the first point is concerned, that 
in the field of local and State taxation 
today, the lower income groups probably 
pay a larger percentage of their income 
in taxes than do the upper income 
groups? 

Mr. LONG. In many respects that is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
with respect to State sales taxes on food 
and retail transactions, inasmuch as 
such taxes exempt rent, household serv- 
ices, and investments, they cause the 
lower income families to pay a larger 
percentage as their contribution than 
they cause the upper income groups to 
pay? 

Mr. LONG. There are many compu- 
tations of the rates at which people pay 
income taxes that do not reflect the real 
situation. For example 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am speaking of 
State sales taxes now. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. While 
it is true that sales taxes, excise taxes, 
and other taxes of that kind tax the 
necessities of life, most of which the 
small wage earners must exclusively 
purchase, it is not usually realized that 
at the same time the upper groups get 
many so-called breaks under tax laws. 
These “breaks” are not always noticed. 

When reference is made to a person 
paying taxes in the 80-percent bracket 
it is not always realized that a person 
in the higher income brackets gets 
many “breaks” which are denied to the 
workingman. If a man in an upper in- 
come group decides he must travel on 
business, he can deduct the expense of 
such travel from his income tax. If he 
entertains friends or engages a hotel 
room, he can put those expenses on his 
expense account. On the other hand, if 
a laboring man decides that he must go 
to an adjoining town to seek a job, he 
is not permitted to deduct the expense of 
that trip from his income-tax return. 
He is told that it is a personal expense, 
which he must pay himself. There are 
many similar examples. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. With reference to lo- 
cal taxation, is it not also true that as 
the general rule, the residences, particu- 
larly those of the lower and middle in- 
come groups, are assessed at a higher 
percentage of their true value than is the 
case with reference to industrial and 
commercial property? That has been 
our experience in Illinois. 

Mr. LONG. It is my impression that 
that is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know that in one 
community in Illinois the workingmen’s 
homes are generally assessed at 90 per- 
cent of their sales value, whereas an in- 
dustrial plant in the same community, 
which originally cost $74 million to con- 
struct, is carried on the tax rolls as hav- 
ing a value of $1 million. 

Mr. LONG. That oftentimes occurs 
because of the difference in infiuence as 
between a workingman, who believes he 
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should pay at whatever rate the assessor 
fixes on his home, and a businessman, , 
who might have substantial influence in 
a community and would be in a position 
to fight a higher assessment. Such a 
man is usually able to participate in the 
decisions of public issues from day to day 
and year in and year out, and perhaps 
sometimes is even personally acquainted 
with the assessor and other officials. In 
that way is able to hold down his assess- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yet the higher taxes 
upon residential property are an imme- 
diate and direct out-of-pocket expense 
for the owner of the home. If he is 
a workingman or is in the lower-income 
group, or, if he is a tenant, he pays for 
most of it in the form of an increase in 
monthly rentals. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that property 
taxes on the whole weigh heavier upon 
the lower-income groups than upon the 
upper income groups, and sales taxes do 
likewise. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And to a large extent 
the same is true of gasoline taxes, 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Those are the three 
primary sources of State and local taxes, 
are they not? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, so far as 
State and local taxes are concerned, in- 
stead of having a progressive system of 
taxation, with the rate increasing as the 
income increases, we have a regressive 
system of taxation, with the rate dimin- 
ishing as the income increases. Is that 
not true? 

Mr.LONG. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now, so far as the 
Federal excise taxes are concerned, par- 
ticularly those levied on beer, spirituous 
liquor, and tobacco, they also tend to be 
regressive inasmuch as the millionaire 
does not smoke a thousand times as 
many cigarettes or drink a thousand 
times as much beer as the man with a 
lower income. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, virtually 
every part of the revenue system, with 
the exception of the income tax and the 
corporation tax, is regressive. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. LONG. It tends to be that way. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. And the progressive 
features—I use that term not in a moral 
sense but in an arithmetical sense—of 
the income and corporation taxes suggest 
that probably the total tax burden is not 
far from being proportionate and on a 
percentage level. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG. That is probably true. 1 
do not want to suggest by my answer that 
I feel that persons in the upper income 
brackets are not sufficiently and heavily 
enough taxed at the present time. They 
are very heavily taxed. I hope that in 
due course it will be possible to give them 
appropriate relief, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. 

Mr, LONG. However, when we have 
a situation in which taxes paid by some 
people are so onerous that they cannot 
put meat on the table, while other peo- 
ple suffer only a small inconvenience, but 
not a real sacrifice, it seems to me that 
we should try to effect tax relief for the 
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great majority, for those who might be 
denied even an adequate diet because of 
the taxes they must pay on their income. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I take it that the 
Senator from Louisiana is familiar with 
the series of articles which appeared in 
the Journal of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation. I believe, the first one was by 
Dr. Musgrave, of Michigan, and it was 
followed up by criticisms by Mr. Rufus 
S. Tucker, an economist of the General 
Motors Corp. The articles indicated 
that the total relative tax burden might 
be expressed graphically in the shape of 
a fishhook; that is, quite high for the 
lower-income groups, and then dimin- 
ishing in percentage of income for the 
middle groups, and then rising again 
with the percentage of income paid by 
the very high income groups, to a point 
somewhat higher than the percentage 
paid by the lowest income groups. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, some will gain 
the impression that high-income groups 
pay more taxes than is oftentimes the 
case. Sometimes foundations are set up, 
the Ford Foundation being an example, 
and by this device the foundation may 
receive dividends without paying a per- 
sonal income tax. Such foundations are 
wholly tax exempt. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, the Ford 
family does not benefit personally from 
the income of the foundation nor do 
they draw dividends from it. 

Mr. LONG. I was under the impres- 
sion that they are in position to say who 
is to be employed by the foundation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana does not mean to 
imply that the Ford family has been 
paid salaries because of their connection 
with the Ford Foundation. 

Mr. LONG. No; I would not imply 
that. However, there are instances of 
some foundations benefiting some of the 
persons who set them up, or at least the 
descendants of the persons who set them 
up. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is say- 
ing that if we take into consideration 
the total burden of taxation which the 
lower- and middle-income groups must 
bear, it is much heavier than is com- 
monly believed, and they are the groups 
which from the standpoint of justice 
most need relief. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Senator for taking that position. 

The Senator mentioned another thing, 
namely, that we can get more recovery 
by building up the purchasing power of 
the lower- and middle-income groups 
than by building up the purchasing 
power of the upper-income groups, 

Mr. LONG. Yes, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On the question as 
to whether there is involved a greater 
monetary purchasing power, under the 
present proposal there will be no more 
monetary purchasing power injected 
into the economic system by additional 
Government borrowing. It is instead a 
question of the adjustment of the bur- 
den, and Mr. Humphrey, in his zeal to 
help savings, ignores the fact that we 
already have a large amount of idle 
plant capacity. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct; and he 
takes the attitude that by giving tax 
reductions to business firms and cor- 
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porations we create more jobs, when the 
facts do not support that assumption. 
There are fewer persons employed this 
year than were employed a year ago 
when the tax bill was passed. January 
of last year compared with January of 
this year shows that employment in min- 
ing, manufacturing, and construction is 
down substantially. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana has been talking about a matter 
which is of very great interest and of 
vital concern to this debate. He has re- 
ferred to the decision of the Secretary 
of the Treasury that the way to increase 
the number of jobs is to encourage the 
expansion of industrial production facil- 
ities. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. Is it not a fact that as 
industrial production facilities are being 
increased, it is done on the basis of re- 
ducing the number of jobs? 

Mr. LONG. That is the way it is 
working out at the present time. Many 
productive facilities which are being 
placed in operation today are reducing 
employment rather than increasing it. 

Mr. KERR. Is not the present trend 
in the increase of industrial productive 
facilities toward what has been referred 
to as automation? 

Mr. LONG. That is true. It involves 
very expensive machinery which dis- 
places workers. Certain machinery will 
permit one man, watching the dials to 
see whether the machine is operating 
correctly, to do the work of many per- 
sons. For example, in 15 minutes a ma- 
chine is able to grind a cylinder block, 
for instance, which used to require 9 
man-hours. 

Mr. KERR. The bill which was passed 
last year with accelerated depreciation 
benefits is a great incentive to the in- 
vestment of large sums of money in more 
expensive and larger machines which 
have greater productive capacity, Is 
not that a fact? 

Mr. LONG. It is. 

Mr. KERR. And in every instance it 
rae to reduce jobs as well as to make 

obs. 

Mr. LONG. I do not know whether 
that is the case in every instance, but 
the facts show that there are fewer per- 
sons working in industry than there 
were a year ago. The tax bill last year 
was intended to put more people to work 


- in factories, as the Senator will recall. 


Mr. KERR. It is perfectly apparent, 
then, that if an industry or a unit of an 
industry is making good money and pay- 
ing 52 percent of it to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in income taxes, there is a very 
decided incentive in the form of an op- 
portunity to save taxes by spending vast 
sums of money for very modern indus- 
trial productive capacity which auto- 
matically reduces the number of men 
and women required to produce the same 
amount of goods as that heretofore pro- 
duced. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. There is such an in- 
centive. I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood by my answer as giving the im- 
pression that I would not like to see ma- 
chinery steadily modernized, thus mak- 
ing it possible for workers to accomplish 
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more in a day. But the point is that if 
that is to be done new factories should be 
built, more people should be put to work. 
That is where the Secretary’s proposal 
has failed. While it may have encour- 
aged manufacturers to buy more ma- 
chinery, it has not encouraged the open- 
ing of new plants. 

Mr. KERR. Iam in entire agreement 
with the Senator. We were discussing 
what I regard as inaccuracy, or what 
might even be the irresponsibility of the 
position of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in saying that the accelerated deprecia- 
tion feature in the tax bill of 1954 is an 
incentive to the creation of more jobs for 
American workers, when the record 
shows that just the opposite has been 
the case and is the case. 

Mr. LONG. I completely agree with 
my good friend from Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, in that connection let 
me read from the testimony of Secretary 
Humphrey on March 10 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was yesterday? 

Mr.LONG. Yes. The Secretary said: 


It is Just silly to say that adds to the Treas- 
ury's return. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that 
those of us who may not agree with the 
Secretary would not want to use such a 
description of his proposal as to say it is 
silly. But, nevertheless, the Secretary 
said it is silly to talk about getting more 
revenue in this way. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In connection with 
the specific sources of tax revenue about 
which the Senator from Louisiana has 
been speaking, he has, I take it, been 
talking about current periods; that is, 
up until the first of July 1956, or perhaps, 
in one case, up until the first of January 
1957, so that thus far, in discussing the 
removal of accelerated depreciation and 
the removal of the dividend exemption 
the Senator from Louisiana has been 
confining himself to current periods 
identical to those with which he deals in 
the case of the $20 and $10 deductions, 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The question of the 
extension of corporation and excise taxes 
beyond April 1, 1956, is therefore a sep- 
arate issue and thus far has not been 
discussed by the Senator? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. If the 
Secretary of the Treasury is simply tak- 
ing it for granted that he is going to 
have an extension of the 52-percent rate 
of corporate taxation he had better re- 
consider his position, because he urged it 
should be continued indefinitely before 
the Finance Committee a week ago. 

I took the Secretary at his word. He 
said he would like to extend the 52-per- 
cent rate. I made a motion to extend 
it indefinitely. 

What happened? There was not a 
single Republican member of the com- 
mittee who voted to extend the corpora- 
tion tax for an additional year. I voted 
for it; the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] voted for it; I believe 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR] voted for it, and the junior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] voted 
for it. That was four votes, More than 
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four votes are needed to extend the cor- 
poration tax. 

Perhaps the Secretary of the Treasury 
feels that he can control the Republican 
side of the aisle, but I rather doubt that 
he is capable of doing it. I think some 
of those Members are independent 
thinkers, and will vote their own judg- 
ment when the time comes. 

Therefore, it seems to me that when 
we undertake to extend the corporation 
tax there may be a very real question of 
revenue, far more than the Secretary 
realizes at this time. Far from saying 
that it is a silly proposition, I am one 
who says that if additional revenues are 
needed, we had better not count our 
chickens before the eggs are hatched. 
If the Secretary wants additional rev- 
enue, he would do well to support the 
present Democratic proposal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I to understand 
the Senator from Louisiana to say that 
we Democrats are now protecting the 
fiscal solvency of the Treasury, which is 
Secretary Humphrey’s avowed desire, as 
against the possible political and avari- 
cious desire of the Republicans for votes 
in the election year of 1956? 

Mr. LONG. I think the Senator’s 
statement is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When the Senator 
from Louisiana uses the name “Hum- 
phrey” in relation to the tax bill, will he 
please differentiate between George“ 
and “HUBERT”? `; 

Mr. LONG. I believe the RECORD 
should show that Secretary of the Treas- 
ury George Humphrey is a great believer 
in the “trickle-down” theory; that is, if 
relief is giyen to corporations and busi- 
nessmen, such relief will trickle down to 
help the average workingman. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. HUBERT HUMPHREY 
is a believer in the percolate-up theory. 

Mr. LONG. He believes the other way. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. “Trickle - down 
George” and “Percolate-up HUBERT.” 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. I hope 
I have not made a mistake in giving 
my views, by referring to Senator Hum- 
pHREY instead of to Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey, because I 
am well aware that Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY is a believer in the economic 
well-being of the average person. He 
believes in having financial benefits 
work themselves up. He is one who sim- 
ply believes that when we have pros- 
perity among all the people businessmen 
and corporations will do very well, in- 
deed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have received 
much of my inspiration from the philos- 
ophy which has been enunciated by the 
_ Senator from Louisiana and our distin- 

guished colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctias], who is standing beside him, 
and also from our friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr]. I am glad to be in this very 
congenial and very sound, constructive 
company. I shall be engaged in the tax 
debate with the junior Senator from 
Louisiana, and I shall return to the fray 
in a moment. 

Mr. LONG. I am grateful to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Minne- 
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sota. He has long been an advocate 
of improving the conditions of the great 
masses of our people. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was listening to 
the colloquy between the Senator from 
Louisiana and the Senator from Illinois, 
and I wonder whether it crossed the 
Senators’ minds that there are glaring 
inconsistencies in this administration on 
the question of so-called fiscal responsi- 
bility. On the one hand, the adminis- 
tration talks, talks, and talks about bal- 
ancing the budget. On the other hand, 
the administration was able to cut taxes 
for the benefit of those who needed the 
cut the least, while the budget was still 
unbalanced. 

Next the administration comes along 
and talks, talks, and talks about bal- 
ancing the budget, and also about the 
possibility, in the future, of tax relief, 
only to propose a $100 billion roadbuild- 
ing program and a several billion dollar 
school-construction program, neither of 
which, supposedly, is considered to cost 
anything. It sounds very good, but it 
has no relevancy to the doctrine of a 
balanced budget. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is correct. 
The administration has been willing to 
go into that. 

As the Senator knows, in 1954 we had 
tax reductions amounting to $7 billion. 
At that time we had behind us a budget 
deficit twice as great as the budget deficit 
of the preceding year, and were ap- 
proaching a year in which the budget 
deficit would be about twice as great as 
we were told it will be next year. Oddly 
enough, the administration having twice 
as great a budget deficit was ready to 
recommend a tax reduction. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
aware of the fact, is he not, that that 
was an election year? 

Mr. LONG. Yes; it was an election 
year. Perhaps the administration might 
be proposing this tax relief with an eye 
to next year. Of course, that would 
not be politics. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, no; that would 
be responsible principle. I want those 
words to be impressed upon the Secre- 
tary. The proposals which the adminis- 
tration will make next year will be timed, 
incidentally, before the elections. This 
will be a fulfillment of the highest re- 
sponsibility of public office, with plenty 
of piety and pontifical pronouncement; 
make no mistake about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If I may return to 
the question of the relative stimulus of 
the economy given by tax rebates to the 
well-to-do as compared with tax rebates 
to the lower and middle income groups, 
is it not true that even though the tax 
favors to the wealthy—which were in- 
cluded in the administration tax bill of 
last year—may increase the savings by 
individuals and, indeed, by corporations, 
they do not necessarily increase the 
actual physical investment in plants and 
machinery; because, with surplus equip- 
ment, why should industry build propor- 
tionately more plant and construct more 
machinery? 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Illinois 
is completely correct. Who will go into 
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the automobile business when General 
Motors and Ford are driving the smaller 
manufacturers into very distressed sit- 
uations, as is the case now? Who will 
open new automobile plants in competi- 
tion with them? 

Furthermore, when there is already 2 
capacity for building 9 million automo- 
biles, and the industry is set up to pro- 
duce only 6.6 million, why should anyone 
wish to build additional plants? i 

So far as increasing the purchasing 
power of someone who owns stock in an 
automobile company, a person can drive 
only one automobile at a time; he can 
only wear one suit of clothes at a time; 
certainly it would not be well for his 
health if he ate more than one meal at 
a time. 

No matter how much a person’s income 
may be increased, the increase would not 
necessarily reflect itself in more spend- 
ing and more employment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So the savings of the 
well-to-do, that is, the excess of income 
over current personal expenditures not 
translated into investment, might either 
be locked up in idle deposits in the banks 
or put into the stock market. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator has 
indicated, is not part of the increase in 
securities values in the stock market 
probably due to the tax policies of the 
Republican administration? For exam- 
ple, if we capitalize the Republican tax 
cut of $1.4 billion by 15, which is not far 
from the earnings ratio, about $21 billion 
of the $50 billion increase in stock values 
would be accounted for by this item 
alone. 3 

Mr. LONG. It seems to me that the 
facts speak for themseives. During the 
past 2 years there have been new stock 
issues to the extent of about $5 billion. 
I assume that is more than the actual 
savings of those in the upper brackets 
for the past 2 years. 

Furthermore, we have seen prices in 
the stock market go up to a point where 
stocks which were on the market 2 years 
ago have increased in value by more than 
$50 billion. 

So that does not indicate that, for the 
most part, the savings of businesses and 
corporations have been reflected in the 
building of more plants and in the crea- 
tion of more jobs. 

The actual facts show that employ- 
ment in the construction, mining, and 
manufacturing industries is about the 
same. 

Let me continue with the testimony of 
Secretary Humphrey before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. Fol- 
lowing the portion I read sometime ago, 
the Secretary had this to say: 


Now, as to the two items that he suggests 
being withdrawn— 


I assume the Secretary is referring to 
the recommendation by the majority of 
the Democrats in the Senate Committee 
on Finance— 


be canceled, one is the dividend credit, which 
is 180 to 360— 


The Secretary, I believe, is referring 
to millions of dollars— 


and the other is the depreciation item, which 
is somewhere frorn 300 to 900— 
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I am certain the Secretary is referring 
to savings in millions of dollars— 
depending upon the quarters you are talk- 
ing about, as he gives the figures; and I 
am not sure those are the correct figures 
and we haven't checked them, but they are 
good enough to talk about. 

If you will go back, Mr. Mrs, just about 
1 year, you will recall that the prophets of 
doom and gloom were sending this country 
to the dogs—that we were heading straight 
for the dogs if various things weren't done. 
A lot of very unsound, in our opinion, pro- 
posals were made which were discarded, 


I assume the Secretary was talking 
about tax relief for the masses, for it 
will be remembered that we Democrats 
wanted to raise the exemption by $100 
a person, 

In lieu of those unsound things that were 
suggested to pull us out of the doom and 
gloom that was threatened, we did several 
things—this administration did several 
things—one of which was to pass this tax 
law which contined these two provisions. 

Now, then, the things which were done, 
including these two provisions, have reversed 
this field and, instead of being headed for 
doom and gloom today, we are headed for 
and are in better times, and I think there 
is nobody anywhere who will deny that. 


Mr. President, I am one who will deny 
it. Unemployment in January of this 
year was 250,000 greater than it was in 
January of last year. I deny we are any 
better off, or that the farming families 
of America are any better off. Their in- 
come is down 20 percent from what it 
was the year before the present admin- 
istration came to power. 

There are 3,350,000 persons out of jobs. 
I would say those persons are no better 
off. Many of those who are fortunately 
employed have had their work hours cut, 
which has amounted to an equivalent of 
700,000 being unemployed. I say those 
persons are no better off. 

So far as the economy as a whole is 
concerned, it is no better off. The ad- 
ministration has predicted great gains, 
looking ahead 10 years, based on the 
Democratic theory that we should in- 
crease our production 314 percent each 
year. The facts have not borne out that 
theory, because during the past 2 years 
we have gone backward rather than for- 
ward. Based on those facts, the admin- 
istration might as well have predicted 
that in 10 years we would have only half 
of the present production rather than to 
predict that it would be 50 percent 
greater. 

It is a question of which way we are 
going. The administration says we are 
going forward, that we have made great 
gains; but in fact in the past 2 years we 
have gone backward. That was recog- 
nized by the Secretary of the Treasury 
when he said that January 1953, which 
was the month when the President took 
office, was the height of the Eisenhower 
boom. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana believe that the boom in the 
stock market is a healthy condition? 

Mr. LONG. No, but that apparently 
is what the Secretary is saying, because 
I cannot think of any other place where 
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a boom is going on. Most people are 
worse off. 

Mr. GORE. There is no boom in pur- 
chasing power on the part of the average 
citizen, is there? 

Mr. LONG. None at all. Their pur- 
chasing power is less than it was a year 
ago, and less than it was 2 years ago. 

Mr. GORE. With an automobile in- 
dustry capable of producing 9 million 
automobiles a year, may it be said that 
our economy is booming when it is ex- 
pected that the industry will produce no 
more than 6 million automobiles? 

Mr. LONG. Where is the boom? I 
do not see it. 

Mr. GORE. I suspect the boom is in 
the stock market. 

Mr.LONG. Isupposeso. Some of the 
persons who are participating in that 
boom may find that they are participa- 
ting in a bust“ sometime in the future. 

Let me read further, because it is a 
good presentation of the “trickle-down” 
theory of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Secretary went on to say: 

And I think there is nobody anywhere who 
will deny that. 

If the prophets of doom and gloom of a 
year ago now want to start our repealing the 
things that reversed the field and send us 
back into doom and gloom, they ought to 
adopt this kind of proposal. 


In other words, according to.the Sec- 
retary, if we are going to give tax relief 
to the average man and his wife and 
children, making it possible for them to 
purchase goods which they cannot buy 
today because they lack purchasing 
power, that is not the way to get rid of 
gloom and doom. On the other hand, 
if we give relief to those who already 
have had their assets increased by $50 
billion, meaning those who hold corpo- 
ration stocks, then, of course, we will be 
headed away from doom and gloom. 

Speaking again of the proposal to give 
tax relief to the average person, the 
Secretary said: 

This proposal is just as irresponsible, just 
as political, and just as bad from every point 
of view as the original proposal— 


Referring to the proposal to give every~ 
body a $20 tax cut— 
with the added amount of repealing the 
things that have been helpful in reversing 
the field from doom and gloom to better 
tinres—to making jobs instead of losing jobs. 


I am curious to know where the Sec- 
retary thinks the jobs were made. Were 
the jobs made in the factories of Amer- 
ica? He does not mean that, because 
employment in manufacturing, mining, 
and agriculture is down. Farm income 
has gone down. It is only on the stock 
exchange that this policy of reversing 
the tendency and causing things to boom 
has been reflected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana means to include the profits 
of large corporations, does he not? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. : 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with his 
real abilities, and they are real, tends to 
have a very restricted view of the welfare 
of the people of the Nation? He looks 
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at the wealthy, and judges the prosperity 
of the Nation by the condition of the 
wealthy. What the Senator from Loui- 
siana is urging is that we should look 
at the condition of the average people, 
is he not? 

Mr. LONG. That is entirely correct. 
I say the Secretary’s theory, in con- 
nection with the stock exchanges and 
in dealing with the stock market, is that 
he believes that if the stock market is in 
good shape and the larger corporations 
are showing profit, everything is fine. If 
he is doing that he must be ignoring the 
rather distressed conditions that exist on 
many farms and the conditions with re- 
spect to unemployment in industry. 

I wish to refer to the exact figure re- 
lating to employment. These are not 
my figures. I hold in my hand the Eco- 
nomic Indicator of February 1954, pre- 
pared for the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. These figures are ap- 
proved by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. I take it they are approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

In January 1954 employment in manu- 
facturing totaled 48,147,000. Let us look 
at the figures for January 1955. Em- 
ployment was 47,802,000. That is a drop 
of more than 300,000 in employment. 

The Secretary of the Treasury states 
that the bill he supported last year re- 
sulted in more jobs. The figures show a 
decrease of 300,000 jobs. That was 
the result of the accelerated depreciation 
provision and the additional benefits to 
owners of corporation stocks, when at 
the same time relief was denied to those 
individuals who really needed it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
during that year the number of jobs in 
the age group seeking work increased 
by from a million and a half to two 
million, and the number in what might 
be termed the labor force increased by 
at least 750,000? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. Nevertheless the 
employment figure for nonfarm occupa- 
tions is lower in January this year than 
it was in January a year ago. What has 
been happening? The first thing is that 
the administration has guaranteed to 
keep the folks down on the farm. None 
of the farm people are going to the city, 
because there are no jobs available. 
There had been a trend for many years 
of people leaving the farms to go to the 
cities, but there were no jobs in the 
cities in the past 2 years for them to take. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Frankly, I was a 
little surprised at the statement of the 
Senator from Illinois, who said, if I did 
not misunderstand him, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, President 
Eisenhower, was only interested 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. I did not refer 
to the President of the United States. I 
said the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not know that 
the Recorp stands that way, because I 
was quite shocked, and I would like to 
hear what the Recorp actually says; but 
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unless I misheard, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois referred to President 
Eisenhower as being interested only in 
the wealthy and not in the average citi- 
zen. That is not correct. The President 
has shown a very great interest in the 
problems of the people of the Nation. 
He himself is not a man of means. He 
has devoted a whole lifetime to the serv- 
ice of his country in the field of mili- 
tary service and as president of Columbia 
University and as President of the United 
States. So I wanted the Recorp to be 
very clear in that regard; and I did not 
want silence on my part to be interpret- 
ed as constituting acquiescence by me in 
what appeared to be an obviously erro- 
neous statement of the matter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If I made such a 
statement, it was in error. I shall now 
ask the Official Reporter to read from 
his notes, so that we may determine 
whether I so referred to the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Asa matter of fact, 
I understood the Senator from Illinois 
to take the same position regarding the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. However, the Senator 
from California said I made such a state- 
ment about the President of the United 
States. So I now ask the Official Re- 
porter to read that passage of his notes, 
so that we may see whether I so referred 
to the President of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Official Reporter will read 
as requested. 

The Official Reporter (N. J. Cinciotta) 
read as follows: 


Is it not true that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with his real abilities, and they 
are real, tends to have a very restricted view 
of the welfare of the people of the Nation? 
He looks at the wealthy, and judges the pros- 
perity of the Nation by the condition of the 
wealthy in this country. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. So the Record will 
show that I did not so refer to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I request that the Sena- 
tor from California withdraw his state- 
ment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Inasmuch as that 
is what the Official Reporter's notes 
show, I stand corrected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let me 
also say that I stated that despite his 
capabilities, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury holds that point of view. I think 
he holds that point of view honestly; 
but it is a marrow and restricted point 
of view, and it is that point of view which 
has led him into some of the mistakes he 
has made. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in regard 
to the unemployment figures, they re- 
flect that there was a considerable—in- 
deed, a substantial —increase in Govern- 
ment employment, Federal State, and 
local, taken together; also there was 
some increase in employment in whole- 
sale and retail trades. 

The tabulation I have before me does 
not show it, but I believe that, if we had 
all the figures and all the facts in this 
connection, they would show a consider- 
able increase in employment in domestic 
service because, in my opinion, many 
persons who have been displaced from 
jobs in mining and manufacture have 
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sought jobs as servants—jobs which do 
not pay so much—but, nevertheless, good 
Americans as they are, they desire to 
work rather than to sit back, remain 
unemployed, and draw unemployment 
compensation checks indefinitely. 

However, when we see what resulted 
from that proposal, which we were as- 
sured was going to put more people at 
work in the factories, we find that the 
actual result was that during the same 
year that proposal went into effect there 
was actually an increase in unemploy- 
ment in both the factories and the mines. 
So it is apparent that the employment 
situation was worse in each of those 
2 years. There was an increase of 1,000 
in employment in construction alone, 
while there was a reduction of employ- 
ment in mining and a major reduction 
of employment in manufacturing. 

Of course, manufacturing is the one 
industry in which we would expect the 
greatest increase to occur. But there 
was a reduction rather than an increase 
in that area. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury 
thinks his proposal to give aid, in the 
form of stock dividends and accelerated 
depreciation, will result in increased em- 
ployment, he will find the record at vari- 
ance—and to judge by his own figures 
in that respect, Mr. President—in terms 
of employment in manufacturing, min- 
ing, and construction. 

Yet, Mr. President, when someone pro- 
poses the kind of tax relief which we 
believe will lead to more employment 
and will give greater purchasing power 
to the average citizen, the Secretary of 
the Treasury seems to believe that such 
a proposal is a political one because it 
will be of benefit to most of the people. 
On the other hand, the Secretary's rec- 
ommendation would benefit very few; 
and he seems to believe that his recom- 
mendation would be nonpolitical, I sup- 
pose, because it would be of benefit to 
very few. 

Thus, Mr. President, it would seem 
that in the view of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, a proposal which would be of 
benefit to very few in the Nation would 
be for the overall good of the Nation— 
whereas his position seems to be, that 
a proposal which would benefit everyone 
in the Nation, the mass of the people of 
the United States, is to be regarded as a 
political proposal. 

When the Secretary of the Treasury 
was asked to test such a comparison, in 
terms of stating which one would cost 
more money, he replied by saying: 

This proposal is just as irresponsible, just 
as political, just as bad from every point 
of view, as the original proposal, with the 
added fault of repealing the things that 
have been helpful in reversing the field from 


doom and gloom to better times; to making 
jobs, instead of losing jobs. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Then the choice in this 
case is not between deficit spending, on 
the one hand, and a balanced budget, on 
the other; but, rather, is not the choice 
between which group of our citizens we 
shall allow to enjoy tax reduction— 
whether the many, on the one hand, who 
need tax reduction most; or the few, on 
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the other hand, who need tax reduction 
the least? Is not that the choice? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I was also rather con- 
cerned with the testimony of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, after he had 
charged that other persons were irre- 
sponsible. At that time he was asked, 
“How much revenue would this particu- 
lar proposal bring in?” He replied, “I 
do not know.” 

Then he was asked, “How much would 
the other one bring in?” His reply was, 
“I do not know.” 

When the Secretary was asked how 
much the so-called Humphrey “blooper” 
would cost, he replied that he thought 
it would cost a few million dollars. But, 
Mr. President, it now seems that it will 
cost a billion dollars. 

If there is to be responsibility in gov- 
ernment, it seems to me we should ex~ 
pect the Secretary of the Treasury, above 
all others, to be able to tell us what 
the facts of our fiscal situation are and 
how much revenue the various tax re- 
ductions he has recommended have cost 
the Government, or how much revenue 
will be brought in by various Govern- 
ment revenue- adjustment measures 
which are being considered. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am sure the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Louisiana 
will recall that when the 1953 tax bill 
was before the Senate, the justification 
given for its passage was that it would 
increase both production and employ- 
ment. The distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana has already given the figures 
regarding employment, and he has 
shown conclusively that that law has 
not increased employment. 

Is the Senator from Louisiana aware 
that at the hearing held on yesterday 
by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, which I attended, Marriner Eccles, 
former head of the Federal Reserve 
Board, testified that in the last month 
of 1954, production was still 5 percent 
under the average for 1953—showing 
conclusively that in spite of tax forgive- 
ness in the form of repeal of the excess- 
profits tax, and in spite of the accelerated 
depreciation allowance and other tax 
benefits, which cost the Treasury in ex- 
cess of $4 billion, there had been no in- 
crease either in production or in em- 
ployment in the United States? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New York is right. Today, 
production is down. Although there are 
a few more jobs, they are in the less 
desirable positions. 

The Senator from New York must keep 
in mind that we were told that bill would 
create more jobs in terms of factory em- 
ployment. However, we were not told 
that it would keep more folks on the 
farms, or that it would send folks back 
to the farms, to live there with their 
families, when they could not find jobs 
in the cities. Instead, we were told that 
bill would result in putting more ma- 
chinery into production, with the result 
that there would be greater production 
and, in that connection, greater indus- 
trial employment. 

Instead, we have less production now 
than we had a year ago. The jobs in 
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manufacturing, mining, and construction 
are fewer rather than greater in num- 
ber. I shall obtain the exact figure and 
place it in the RECORD. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not further a fact 
that the greater part of the deficit with 
which we have been faced for 2 years, 
and with which we are still faced, is due 
to the fact that we repealed the excess 
profits tax, permitted accelerated depre- 
ciation, forgave a part of the tax which 
was paid on dividends, and included 
other similar provisions in the tax bill? 
None of the Republicans emphasize that 
fact. They do not acknowledge that the 
deficit could have been avoided if we had 
not taken these steps, which have bene- 
fited no one, least of all the great mass 
of the people of the country. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, it was the Secretary’s 
idea to refer to Democrats as being irre- 
sponsible, playing polities, and things of 
that sort. He referred to our proposals 
as being silly. I believe it is only fair to 
point out that before the House Ways 
and Means Committee Representative 
Boccs asked the Secretary certain ques- 
tions. I read from page 56 of the trans- 
cript of the hearing before the House 
Ways and Means Committee: 

Now, we have several other provisions in 
the bill that we have some estimates on. We 
have an estimate on the premium payment 
test on life insurance of $25 million. Have 
you made any studies on that, Mr. Secretary? 

HUMPHREY. I am not prepared on 
that, no. 


Mr. President, that was a tax reduc- 
tion, a tax consideration, which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury recommended. 
If we are to have responsible govern- 
ment, it seems to me that the Secretary 
of the Treasury should be able to tell us 
how much revenue loss has occurred 
as a result of the change in the premium 
payment test on life insurance policies. 
I know that the Senator from ‘Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore] debated that issue last year, 
and he estimated that it would cost a 
considerable amount of money. It seems 
to me that a responsible Secretary of the 

Treasury should be able to tell us how 
much that would have cost. However, 
his answer was: 

Iam not prepared on that, no. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I agree with the Senator. 
I am undertaking to obtain some re- 
sponsible estimate from the Treasury 
Department as to the loss of revenue. 


. I think the loss of revenue is very con- 


siderable for the present year, and that 
it will become larger and larger as time 
goes on, because that provision permits 
wealthy people to escape both the estate 
and gift taxes through the process of 
writing their wills by way of insurance 
policies. 

Mr. LONG. I recall that the Senator 
was very much concerned about that 
question last year. 

Let me read the next question and 
answer from the transcript of the hear- 
ings before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, as found on page 56 thereof: 

Mr. Boces. We had the same provision 
before us in 1948. 
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Meaning the premium payment test 
on life insurance— 


We estimated that it might cost as much 
as a hundred million dollars. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I will be very glad 
to look it up and see, but I do not have it 
in mind at the moment. 

Mr. Boccs. Is there anyone on your staff 
who can comment on the premium test on 
life insurance? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. If you would like to 
give us a question on that subject, we would 
like to prepare it for you, Mr. Boccs, so that 
we know what we are doing. 

Mr. Boces. All right, Mr. Secretary. I will 
appreciate an answer for the record on the 
life-insurance proposition. 

Now, we had an estimate of $10 million on 
soil and water conservation expenditures. 
Have you had any chance to study that? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I have the same feel- 
ing about that. I am not prepared to answer 
that question. 

Mr. Boccs. Let me ask you a general ques- 
tion. Aside from these two provisions which 
are now up for repeal, have you had a chance 
to study any other sections of the bill? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I personally have 
not. The staff is working on the various 
things, the various items, which I have said 
we will be prepared to come in here with in 
10 days or 2 weeks to present to you, and 
they are getting the data together, and 
when they get it together I am going to go 
over it, but until I have a chance to see it 
and go over it, I am not prepared to testify. 

Mr. Boccs. May I ask my question another 
way: Has the staff made a study of all of 
the estimates we had before us last year, or 
just a few of them? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. No, what they are 
doing is checking to see what, if any, esti- 
mates are apparently out of order or being 
changed radically as we have a little expe- 
rience. And that is a continuing thing, Mr. 
Boccs. That will have to go on right along. 
We may find we will go for some time before 
experience will show that some estimate will 
prove to be wrong. If we find that at any 
time, not today but any other time, next 
year, or the following year, if we find that this 
thing is not working as we thought and as 
you gentlemen thought it was going to work, 
that the thought of Congress is not being 
brought forward, we will bring it to your at- 
tention just as soon as we are sure of our 
facts. 


Mr. President, not only here, but in 
other instances, we find that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury cannot give us the 
facts about the Treasury. He comes be- 
fore Congress with his experts and turns 
his experts over to us for examination, 
but still we cannot find out the facts. 
We are told at one time that the “Hum- 
phrey blooper” would not cost more than 
a few million dollars. At another time 
we are told that the cost might be in the 
billions of dollars. Yet the Secretary of 
the Treasury, making that type of record 
for himself, says that we are irresponsi- 
ble and silly when we propose conscien- 
tiously to raise sufficient revenue to off- 
set any loss to the Government as a 
result of finding the means to pay for 
tax relief for the average person. 

Mr. STENNIS. I suggest the absence 
of a quurum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nev- 
BERGER in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. . Mr. President, we 
are at the point in the discussion of the 
tax bill before the Senate where we will 
determine in the main the fiscal policy of 
this country for a considerable period of 
time, as it relates to the burden of tax- 
ation, not only with reference to the 
burden of the amount of tax revenues, 
but also with reference to the principle 
of how the revenues will be collected and 
from whom. 

The first and basic principle of Ameri- 
can tax policy throughout our history 
has been the principle of ability to pay. 
We have called this principle progressive 
taxation. 

In other words, the tax laws have been 
designed not only to obtain revenue but 
to obtain revenue equitably, and to ob- 
tain revenue with consideration of the 
ability of the taxpayer to pay and to 
assume his fair share of the burden. 

The administration’s tax proposal is 
merely one of continuing for another 
year the corporation and excise taxes. 
It makes no basic alteration in the 
present tax laws, and it would not re- 
move from the tax laws any inequities 
or loopholes. 

Over a considerable period of time 
some of us have demonstrated to the 
Senate, to the best of our ability, that 
there are a number of loopholes in our 
tax structure. I spent a good deal of 
time in that endeavor, and I have point- 
ed out in other debates on tax policy 
that loopholes of tremendous propor- 
tions exist, and that such loopholes ben- 
efit a small number of our taxpayers 
and cost the Government of the United 
States a substantial amount of revenue, 
running into billions of dollars. 

It is interesting to note that in section 
462 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, adopted by the 83d Congress, there 
is a provision which permits the estab- 
lishment of reserves against future busi- 
ness expenses and their immediate 
chargeoff against current income. 

This was brought out by a Member of 
the House of Representatives who was 
looking over the advertisements as well 
as the tax material presented by tax 
lawyers and accountants to their clients. 
In looking over the material he found, to 
his amazement, that there was a loophole 
in the tax laws which gave unusually 
large benefits to certain corporations. 
He brought this out at the time of the de- 
bate in the other House, and since that 
time there has been a good deal of what 
might be called reexamination of the In- 
ternal Revenue Act of 1954. I am quite 
intrigued at the way the administration 
passes off this little“ inadvertence 
which amounts to about $1 billion in 1 
year. I have heard many a vitriolic 
speech over sums of money considerably 
less than that. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. What social benefits will 
flow to the American people from this 
“little” inadvertence? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The only benefit I 


can see at this stage is that it is reveal- 


ing, by the fact of this “little” inadver- 
tence, what I would call an incapacity on 
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the part of the administration really to 
write tax laws which are equitable. It 
may also have the social benefit of re- 
vealing to the American people that a 
billion-dollar tax loss, when it affects a 
few people, does not seem to be of major 
concern. 

It seems to me that a bill which has 
been on the statute books and adminis- 
tered by the Treasury Department for 
better than 6 months should be care- 
fully reexamined. The Department of 
the Treasury has little or no difficulty in 
finding out that some persons are short 
in their payments a few hundred dollars. 
The Treasury has all kinds of people to 
examine tobacco taxes and alcohol taxes, 
but when it came to a billion-dollar 
“blooper,” one that no one seemed to be 
able to find, it is amazing to me that 
there can be charges made of irresponsi- 
bility against the Democratic leadership 
in the House of Representatives regard- 
ing a $20 tax reduction and at the same 
time have in the Internal Revenue Act 
a billion-dollar loophole through which 
we could drive a Sherman tank crosswise. 

Mr. GORE. That is by no means the 
only loophole in the Revenue Act of 1954. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It certainly is not. 

Mr. GORE. It may be the biggest 
“blooper,” but there are more of them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am of the opin- 
ion that a very careful financial analyti- 
cal analysis and examination of the act 
of 1954 would reveal some other start- 
ling developments. 

I notice in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald a special story which tells 
us that the tax loophole will aid the 
Capital Transit Co. That company was 
listed in the House Ways and Means 
Committee as an example of a company 
free from paying any 1954 income tax 
under a provision permitting businesses 
to list expenses which though accrued in 
1954 would not be paid until 1955. They 
could take 1954 vacations and also 1955 
vacations based on work performed in 
1954. I can well imagine how the aver- 
age citizen would feel. Do not the 
American people wish they could take 
their vacations as a business expense— 
and not only once, but twice. They could 
stay twice as long on their vacations. 

So there is a loophole in the act which 
was uncovered by a Member of the House 
who found it out by going over the docu- 
ments and material prepared by tax 
lawyers and tax accountants. In fact, 
I have seen some of these prepared docu- 
ments, and they are very beneficial to the 
large taxpayer. 

I might point out that if one is in the 
upper-income brackets, under the 1954 
Internal Revenue Act, he should have a 
tax lawyer. No matter how much the 
lawyer charged him, he would still be 
making money. ‘There is a sort of hunt- 
ing ground or financial game refuge for 
tax lawyers and tax accountants. 

I am happy to report that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is going to see that 
this little inadvertent mistake will be 
corrected. It is interesting to me that 
the administration can find some ineffi- 
ciency that may be costing a few hun- 
dred dollars, and can blow it up into a big 
story, but a billion-dollar loophole was 
not discovered by the able officials of the 
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‘Treasury Department. A billion-dollar 
loophole in the tax laws, now to be passed 
off as an inadvertent mistake, was dis- 
covered by 1 or 2 able and alert Members 
of the House; and it will be remedied. 

I am pleased to note that the admin- 
istration is going to support the plug- 
ging of that loophole. My admonition 
to my colleagues is that they look into 
the plugging and see how much is really 
being done, because if there can be an 
inadvertent mistake of $1 billion, there 
may be a mistake of a couple of hundred 
million dollars, also, if we do not watch 
out. 

Some of the other charges made in this 
debate are very interesting. I have 
heard, for example, that the proposals 
of the Democratic leadership are irre- 
sponsible. In fact, the newspaper head- 
lines tell us that there have been angry 
statements made; that caustic state- 
ments have been passed out about the 
Democratic proposal. All at once the 
administration seems to have more con- 
cern about an unbalanced budget. I 
know they have been concerned about 
it during campaign years, but this is the 
third year of this administration, and 
the budget is still unbalanced. 

As I said a few minutes ago, to the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], this administration does not 
intend to balance the budget. It is not 
raising any more revenue for the $10 
billion-a-year road program. They can 
have it paid off by certificates, or set it 
off in some capital account. 

I do not care what we name it or where 
we put it, we cannot build a hundred 
billion dollars’ worth of highways with- 
out paying for them. They will be paid 
for by only one source of revenue—tax 
revenue. They can be paid for only out 
of the Treasury of the United States. 

The administration is also considering 
a school-construction program. That 
school-construction program will amount 
to $7 billion over a period of years. With 
a $100 billion 10-year road program 
and a $7 billion school program, we shall 
not have a balanced budget and will not 
raise any more revenue. 

To me, Mr. President, it seems rather 
difficult to spend $107 billion of new 
money beyond our present commitments 
and not be somewhat concerned as to 
whether the budget will be in balance. 

The argument might be turned on the 
Democratic leadership, and they be 
asked, “What are you planning to do 
about it?” 

We intend to do two things: To sup- 
ply additional revenue for the Treasury 
from persons and corporations who can 
afford to pay, by extending certain taxes 
which will automatically be lowered un- 
der present law and, at the same time, by 
plugging loopholes in the tax law; and 
second, we intend to provide some tax 
relief for the great multitude of the 
American people. This tax relief, in 
terms of dollars, will be spent in the 
marketplace, thereby generating re- 
newed business activity, which in turn 
will provide a financial base of such pro- 
portions that additional revenue can be 
yielded to the Treasury. That is how 
the Democratic tax proposal finally 
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boils down as to its application and 
effect. 

A moment ago I asked a page boy to 
bring me a copy of today’s Washington 
Post and Times Herald, which contains 
an article that was quite intriguing to 
me. It is characteristic of articles I 
have been reading on the financial pages 
of the Nation’s press for some time. 

On page 31, in the financial section of 
today’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald, there is an article whose head- 
line is: “Du Pont Earnings Rise, Sales 
Decline.” 

The article reads as follows: 

The Du Pont Co. reported sales for 1954 
3% percent less than 1953 but earnings 
totalled $344 million compared with $236 
million for 1953. 

President Crawford H. Greenwalt, in the 
annual report to the stockholders set sales 
for last year at $1,688,000,000 compared to 
$1,750,000,000 for 1953. 

As announced previously, earnings for 
1954 were $7.33 per share of common stock, 
compared to $4.94 a share for 1953. 


Mr. President, listen to this: 

Greenwalt said this increase was due pri- 
marily to expiration of the excess profits tax. 

Of the 1954 earnings, $252 million came 
from Du Pont sources and $92 million from 
General Motors Corp. dividends. This com- 
pares with $162 million and $74 million from 
the same sources in 1953. 


Mr. President, that is a classic example 
which can be found in industry after in- 
dustry, corporation after corporation: 
Sales down, profits up. Profits are up 
for one simple reason: The tax loss re- 
sulting from the tax bill passed by the 
83d Congress, a tax loss which gave 
special tax privileges to corporations and 
to persons in high-income brackets. 
This is but the beginning; there is still 
more to come under the existing tax 
structure. 

Let us take a look at what the Demo- 
cratic proposal is, to see how it applies 
to the present situation. The proposal 
which is being offered by the Democratic 
leadership would repeal the accelerated 
depreciation dividend provisions of the 
1954 Revenue Act. To have that pro- 
vision remain in the tax law will cost 
the Treasury $362 million a year for an 
indefinite period of time. 

As we know, if we recall the tax fight 
of 1954, the Senate defeated the stock 
dividend credit provision; but when the 
bill came back from conference with the 
House, the modified stock dividend tax 
credit provision of $50 and the 4-percent 
tax relief on stock dividends were incor- 
porated in the statute. This resulted in 
a loss to the Treasury of $362 million. 
That $362 million did not go to widows 
and orphans; it did not go to men and 
women working in factories; it did not 
go to the rank and file of the American 
people; it did not go to the farmers of 
America, who have seen not only their 
gross income, but also their net income, 
go down every single month. 

The benefits of that tax reduction went 
to a handful of persons in this country 
who own the bulk of the stock. I shall 
not burden the Record again with the 
available statistics as to who owns the 
stock and who gets the tax relief. I 
shall not let anyone falsify or distort 
the Recorp by pointing out that more 
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than 80 percent of the American people 
have investments in stocks, because most 
of that stock is owned by insurance 
companies. The insurance companies 
themselves make investments in stocks, 
although we, as policyholders, are some- 
how or other supposed to be the recip- 
ients of the benefits derived from the 
stocks. I do not believe very many in- 
surance-company policyholders have re- 
ceived any large tax rebates or reduc- 
tions in their taxes because of the stock 
dividend credit provisions of the 1954 
Revenue Act. 

So one of the first provisions of the 
proposal before the Senate is to repeal 
the provision of the 1954 Revenue Act 
relating to stock-dividend credits. 

Second, it is proposed to repeal the 
provision relating to accelerated depre- 
ciation of capital equipment. This will 
amount to a net saving to the Treasury 
of $1,618,000,000 by July 1, 1957. 

The tax reduction of $20 for each tax- 
payer, excluding his spouse, plus the $10 
deduction for each dependent, will cost 
the Treasury $1,261,000,000 for the same 
period. 

Therefore, the revenue to be saved 
will result in net savings to the Treas- 
ury of $357 million. 

That is the proposal which is presented 
on the part of the Democratic leadership 
in lieu of the administration’s proposal 
of merely a 1-year continuance of cor- 
poration taxes, with no modification in 
the tax laws other than that, and no 
removal of any of the inequities. 

The Democratic Party is also propos- 
ing an extension of the corporate- and 
excise-tax rates to July 1, 1957, and also 
the repeal of section 462 of the 1954 
Revenue Act. 

The extension of the corporate and 
excise taxes would bring into the Treas- 
ury an additional $3,537,000,000 more 
than would the proposed administration 
bill, mostly during the next 2 fiscal years. 

The repeal of section 462 would save 
an undetermined amount, but an amount 
conservatively estimated to exceed $1 
billion, which was the little, inadvertent 
mistake of the administration. 

If we add that amount, we find that 
there will be approximately $4,500,000,- 
000 of new revenue up to 1957. It ap- 
pears to me that that is a substantial 
amount of revenue, which will give the 
administration an opportunity to fulfill, 
by Democratic action in Congress, the 
promise of a balanced budget. We shall 
accomplish this by repealing the accel- 
erated depreciation and dividend-credit 
provisions of the 1954 tax act. At the 
same time, we shall be giving a tax cut 
to the individual taxpayers and families 
of America, in the amounts of $20 for 
the head of the household and $10 for 
each dependent. The tax deduction will 
cost the Treasury $1,261,000,000, but 
there will be brought into the Treasury 
new revenues aggregating $1,618,000,000, 
as a result of the repeal of the stock- 
dividend credit and accelerated deprecia- 
tion provisions of the 1954 Revenue Act. 
Actually, the Treasury will have a net 
gain of $357 million, 

I do not believe any Member of the 
Senate would want to defend a continu- 
ation of section 462 as it is now written. 
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Mr. President, so that we may have a 
very clear understanding of the pro- 
posal advanced by the six Democratic 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, and so that the administration 
may know what the facts are, rather 
than believe their own description of the 
facts, I wish to put into the Recor the 
exact data which have been developed as 
to the economic effects of this particular 
tax proposal. 

I wish again to state that I am con- 
vinced the Secretary of the Treasury has 
not taken the time to read the proposal 
of the six Democratic members of the 
Committee on Finance advanced as an 
amendment to the administration’s tax 
proposal, because if the Secretary of the 
Treasury had read it, and if the admin- 
istration were sincere about its desire 
for a sound fiscal policy, the word should 
be coming down from the White House 
and the Treasury Department to support 
what the Democratic members are pro- 
posing. 

The revenue effect of the new proposed 
amendment in terms of fiscal years, with- 
out consideration of additional extension 
of excise and corporate tax rates and re- 
peal of expense reserve provision is as 
follows: The repealing of the rapid de- 
preciation provisions effective March 9, 
1955 would result in savings, effected in 
fiscal 1956, of $175 million; in fiscal 1957, 
of $900 million; and in fiscal 1958, of 
$1,450,000,000. 

The proposal would repeal the divi- 
dend credit and exclusion provisions 
effective July 1, 1955. I want the RECORD 
to note we are not breaking faith with 
the people who have made investments 
in capital improvement under the so- 
called fast writeoff of the amortization 
provision. We are going to give them 
credit for what they have done, and we 
are not permitting favoritism in terms 
of stock dividend credit; but by repeal- 
ing the dividend credit provision, savings 
effected in fiscal 1956 would be $181 mil- 
lion, receipts into the Treasury. In fiscal 
1957, the savings would be $362 million. 

Effective January 1, 1956, the Demo- 
cratic proposal would provide a tax 
credit of $20 for each taxpayer of the 
Nation, not including spouses, plus $10 
credit for all dependents other than 
spouses. 

What would be the effect of that pro- 
posal? The cost in fiscal 1956 would be 
$454 million; in fiscal 1957 it would be 
$908 million. The net fiscal effect of 
the changes in the tax revenues to this 
Government are included in a tabulation 
which I hold in my hand. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
tabulation incorporated at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REVENUE EFFECT oF New PROPOSAL (IN TERMS 
or FISCAL YEARS), WITHOUT CONSIDERATION 
OF ADDITIONAL EXTENSION OF EXCISE AND 
CORPORATE Tax RATES AND REPEAL OF Ex- 
PENSE RESERVE PROVISION 
1. Repeal rapid-depreciation provisions 

effective March 9, 1955: 

Savings effected in fiscal year: 


Lt ee ea po ES $175, 000, 000 
SOO ea cn ree we eee 900, 000, 000 
o sare miere meen 1, 450, 000, 000 
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2. Repeal dividend credit and exclusion 
provisions effective July 1, 1955: 


{In millions of dollars] 


Liability | Receipts 


362 
362 


181 
362 


ä —kTi 4444 


ge Seas wens SERPS aS 


8. Effective January 1, 1956, provide a $20 
tax credit for each taxpayer, with none for 
spouse, plus a $10 credit for all dependents 
other than spouses, effective only to the 
extent that the credit exceeds any advantage 
obtained by income-splitting benefits. 


{In millions of dollars] 


Liability | Receipts 


Cost in fiscal year— 
— —— tithoniginn a 353 


908 


4. Net fiscal effect of changes in: 
{In millions of dollars] 


Liability | Receipts 


Fiscal year— 
1956: Gross savings N 537 356 
Tax credit cost 3 454 353 
Net savings A 83 3 
1957: Gross savings.. A 1, 262 1, 262 
Tax credit cost 908 908 
Net savings. 354 354 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
merely wish the Recorp to show that in 
fiscal 1957 there would be approximately 
$354 million in net savings for the Treas- 
ury, or increased revenues for the Treas- 
ury, under the proposals we have out- 
lined, exclusive of the extension of corpo- 
rate and excise-tax proposals, 

Let us see if there is any economic 
justification for what we are attempting 
to do. I think it is fair to say that a tax 
bill has as much to do with the nature 
of the economy as has any other single 
measure. Taxation not only provides 
revenue for the Government; it some- 
times has a great deal to do with the 
tempo of our economic system. 

What is the most obvious fact about 
the American economy? I think every 
report of every respected economic insti- 
tution and economist would reveal that 
this is essentially a consumer's economy; 
that when consumption ability is high, 
business prosperity is sound and good; 
that when the consumer has dollars to 
spend, investment in capital plant is 
heavy. I am not one who favors limit- 
ing the incentives for capital investment, 
but I wish the Recorp to be clear that, 
insofar as this Senator is concerned, the 
best incentive for capital investment is 
high business activity at the wholesale 
and retail levels. 

When the American consumer is buy- 
ing and causing an expansion in pro- 
duction, investment capital in new plant 
constantly goes up. 

As I pointed out about 6 months ago 
on the floor of the Senate, during the 
debate on the 1954 Revenue Act, there is 
no evidence that by adjusting downward 
the tax rate on corporate income or on 
stock dividends, the rate of investment 
in capital goods is really affected. The 
corporate tax rate in 1922 was about as 
low as it has been in recent years. The 
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corporate tax rate in 1952 was the high- 
est it has ever been in the history of the 
country. Yet in 1952 economic reports 
reveal that the individual stockholders in 
America were not investing a substan- 
tially larger part of their income in 
stocks than they were in 1922, or vice 
versa, they were not investing less than 
they were in 1922. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator recall 
the argument made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury last year that providing 
additional incentives to individuals to 
purchase corporation stock would result 
in more employment, and encourage 
people to make private investments, and 
encourage stock purchase? If that was 
the objective, I think we have gone as 
far as we can, because stocks have in- 
creased by $50 billion in value over what 
they were 2 years ago. 

Mr. HREN. I know that. 
While stocks have been increasing in 
value by $50 billion, insofar as the tax 
bill of 1954 was concerned, which it was 
alleged would result in more independent 
enterprises, that result has not occurred. 
‘There are fewer independent enterprises 
than there were a year ago. There are 
more mergers than there were a year 
ago. The rate of mergers is at an all- 
time high for 25 years. I think one of 
the facts the Committee on Banking and 
Currency will be looking into is the effect 
of the Republican sponsored tax bills on 
the stock market, and the effect of the 
Republican sponsored tax bills on cor- 
porate profits. Corporate profits are re- 
fiected in the earnings of common stock, 
preferred stock, and bonds. I think 
when that committee gets through with 
the inquiry, it will find that the tax pro- 
posals enacted in the 83d Congress had 
primarily as their effect the devaluing of 
the purchasing power of literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of the American peo- 
ple. There is no beneficial effect on farm 
income as a result of the Republican 
sponsored tax bills. The only area of in- 
come affected by the tax law is stock 
market income. 

Parenthetically, it is interesting to 
note that every time the Republic Party 
gets a tax bill passed, it affects the stock 
market—not the stock market where 
there are Texas longhorns or good Angus 
cattle, but the Wall Street stock market. 
I hope it is nothing but accident—I hope 
it is not just constant coincidence—that 
when Republican administrations take 
hold of the fiscal policy of the United 
States, there is always a drop in agri- 
cultural net income and a rise in top 
financial net income. But I wish to say 
to my friends in the Republican Party, 
that is the fact. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield further 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gore 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does not the Senator 
from Minnesota know that during the 
same fiscal period, small businesses have 
not increased their income? Instead, 
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they have had major reductions of in- 
come, for the fact is that corporations 
with assets of less than $250,000—the 
bottom group, but the group containing 
the largest number—actually have had 
their income reduced by approximately 
two-thirds. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
Not only has their income been reduced 
but, as I pointed out a moment ago, 
because of the nature of the tax law of 
1954, it has acted as an incentive to 
mergers. So instead of having a greater 
number of independent business enter- 
prises to give vitality to the competitive 
system which is the free, automatic reg- 
ulatory device for a fair price system, 
we see a greater and greater number of 
mergers and a greater and greater tend- 
ency toward monopoly in both produc- 
tion and distribution. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield further to 
me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Insofar as corporate in- 
come is involved, even the statements 
presented to us do not reflect all of the 
corporations’ increased earnings, be- 
cause, as pointed out in the letter issued 
by the National City Bank of New York 
during the last week, many corpora- 
tions present to their stockholders dou- 
ble statements, one showing the profit 
in terms of the corporation’s books as 
that profit is to be reported to the Gov- 
ernment, and the other showing the cor- 
poration’s real profit, in view of the fact 
that last year the Government let the 
corporations take an artificial deprecia- 
tion far beyond the real depreciation in 
the value of their equipment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana is a very artic- 
ulate and very able member of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. He has had the 
privilege and opportunity of hearing the 
testimony by financial experts, both 
those in the Government and those out- 
side the Government, I am happy that 
the Senator from Louisiana not only is 
correct now, but likewise in the past he 
has been correct. 

I recall his speech of last year on the 
tax bill, when he warned the Senate 
where the tax relief would go and what 
its effect would be. I recall that he also 
pointed out what could happen under 
the so-called accelerated depreciation 
method, or tax writeoff method, in 
terms of relief to the larger corporate 
interests. 

The Senator from Louisiana may recall 
that I asked whether that method would 
be of help to the small business establish- 
ments; and I pointed out that although 
theoretically it might be of value and of 
help to them, actually they were few 
real benefits for them. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana feel that is correct? 

Mr. LONG. I feel, as a matter of fact, 
that there is some merit to a proposal 
for expanding aid to industry by way of 
allowing accelerated depreciation. How- 
ever, although industry has received all 
sorts of advantages, and has been per- 
mitted to keep many more savings than 
it was previously permitted to keep, that 
policy has not been of great benefit to 
the Nation, because at the same time the 
Government has ignored the need of the 
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great mass of the people for greater 
purchasing power. 4 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana has said what 
the economic experts have frankly stated 
as their opinion and what they advise. 
In the monthly reports or newsletters or 
economic reports of prominent banking 
institutions, I have read statements such 
as the one the Senator from Louisiana 
has just reiterated. I shall not burden 
the Record by reading into it, in full, 
the minority views, as submitted by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] and 
certain other members of the Finance 
Committee; but I suggest that all Sena- 
tors read those minority views. When 
they do read them, I suggest they will 
find in them a very sound case, eco- 
nomically, for the proposal which is being 
sponsored by the six Democratic mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. President, I cannot help but make 
note of one or two paragraphs in the mi- 
nority views, in light of the hue and cry 
about irresponsibility, as that hue and 
cry has been raised on Capitol Hill, and 
at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, and at the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. President, who is irresponsible? 
How irresponsible does one have to be be- 
fore he is called irresponsible, when he 
cannot write a tax law that does not 
have a $1 billion mistake in it? 

I suggest that when someone starts 
charging irresponsibility, he had better 
take a look at himself. The Treasury 
Department, with all its attorneys and 
experts, could not find a $1 billion mis-. 
take. Mr. President, one must be very, 
very blind to miss such a mistake; either 
that, or he is so interested in big business 
and big figures, that $1 billion does not 
impress him. 

But I should like to remind the Treas- 
ury Department that the 31 billion 
“blooper” in section 462 is about three 
times the amount of the tax relief the 
Administration provided for the 165 
million American people, exclusive of the 
large corporations and business groups. 
That was done by just that “one little 
blooper” in section 462. 

Early in 1954, the present administra- 
tion forecast a 1955 fiscal year deficit 
of $2,900,000,000. Let me suggest, in a 
spirit of charity, that the administration 
increase that estimate to one of approxi- 
mately $4 billion. I recall that in the 
fall of 1954, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury visited my home city of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and, while there, suggested that 
possibly the deficit might even be $4 
billion or more. 

Now, Mr, President, the same admin- 
istration which knew it faced a deficit 
of $2,900,000,000, at a minimum—al- 
though when the administration honest- 
ly evaluated the deficit, it found it to be 
one of approximately $4 billion—did not 
seem to think it was irresponsible to 
propose a tax-relief bill which gave no 
relief to those who needed it, but gave a 
great deal of relief to the forces, groups, 
and persons who really did not need it. 
The administration had no hesitancy in 
proposing, under the guise of proposing 
a codification of the tax laws, a tax- 
relief bill amounting to relief of more 
than $3 billion for such groups. No, 
Mr. President; there was no irresponsi-+ 
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bility in doing that. On the contrary, 
that was economic statesmanship. Ah. 
It was what this country really needed, 
Mr. President. The deficit forecast 
for the fiscal year 1955 was—by the ad- 
ministration’s own estimates—$2,900,- 
000,000; but it actually became very 
much larger. That administration pro- 
ceeded to get through Congress a tax 
bill by means of which 77 percent of 
the immediate tax relief and 91 per- 
cent of long-term tax relief went to cor- 
porations and large income earners; and 
ever since then the administration has 
spent a great deal of time every month 
in trying to explain why that tax bill 
was good for the country. 

I stated on the floor of the Senate 
that if it takes the newspapers of Amer- 
ica 3 months in concerted series of ar- 
ticles to explain why a tax bill is good, 
there is something wrong with it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was called out of 
the Chamber, and have just returned. 
I wish to ask which tax bill the Senator 
from Minnesota is talking about. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. The tax bill of 
1954. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When I was called 
out of the Chamber, the Senator from 
Minnesota was discussing with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] the 
question of whether that tax bill had 
benefited the country economically; and 
he was talking about the stock market 
and the rise in prices in the stock 
market. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Minnesota can give us any figures in re- 
gard to the comparative rise in stock 
prices, thereby bringing profits to those 
who owned stocks and then sold them, 
under the high prices, and also any fig- 
ures regarding any benefit which has 
come to the general public as a result of 
the stock-price rises, and also any infor- 
mation as to whether the tax law of last 
year has resulted in the establishment of 
any new industries anywhere, or has re- 
sulted in the creation of any new fac- 
tories anywhere, or has actually created 
dividends which have been paid to those 
who own stocks for investment, rather 
than for speculation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky, our 
esteemed friend. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My information and 
observation is that there has been no 
increase in dividends to stockholders who 
bought stocks years ago for investment 
and not for the purpose of selling them 
on a high market and buying them back 
on a low market. They invested their 
money in long-term securities—common 
stocks, we will say—for the purpose of 
having an income from such stocks, I 
do not now know, and I have not re- 
ceived any information—although I am 
making a study of such subjects day by 
day—whether there has been any in- 
crease, because of the tax bill passed 
last year, in the normal, year-to-year 
dividends of those who have put a little 
money in stocks in order to have in- 
come. Has the Senator any information 
on that subject? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. On Monday I in- 
tend to have the facts to which the Sena- 
tor refers. I have had my office looking 
into the subject. A few moments ago I 
stated to the majority leader that I 
would have preferred to withhold some 
of this comment until Monday. The re- 
search material for which the Senator 
from Kentucky is asking will be avail- 
able, and I shall make it available for the 
Recorp. It is my impression that the 
long-term investor, so far as any appre- 
ciable increase is concerned, has not had 
the benefit of additional dividends. 

1 BARKLEY. That is my impres- 
sion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But the short- 
term operator, the man who buys and 
sells quickly, has been reaping the profit. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is not divi- 
dends. That represents an increase in 
the price of stocks. The operator tries to 
get in when the price of a stock is low. 
and get out when it is high, and make a 
profit. That is not the regular dividend 
about which I am talking. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Can the Senator in- 
form the Senate whether, as a result of 
the tax bill of last year, a single new fac- 
tory has been established anywhere in 
the United States to employ people? If 
so, I should like to know where it is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not aware of 
any. Possibly some new factories have 
been established, but I am sure that 
much of the planning and designing in 
connection with those factories occurred 
before that time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has been claimed, 
indeed, it was claimed before the com- 
mittee by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that the tax law of last year has given 
great stimulus to business, has brought 
about greater employment, and has 
brought investment of capital into new 
industries. If that is true, I should like 
to know where they are and what they 
are. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
know, too. I have not witnessed such 
advancement in the area which I in 
part represent. I point out that we were 
having a substantial business expansion 
before the 1954 Internal Revenue Act was 
passed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We have had a sub- 
stantial business expansion in the past 
22 years, beginning in 1933, when we 
were in the midst of a profound depres- 
sion. We gradually climbed out of that 
and became the greatest producing na- 
tion in the world. Our production rec- 
ord during that period was greater than 
at any other previous time in our entire 
history. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. I think it should be pointed 
out that in the period from 1946 through 
1953 the average annual rate of capital 
investment was more than $27 billion 
for every year, even though there were 
so-called high taxes, and even before the 
great benefits of the Republican-spon- 
sored tax bill of 1954 came about. We 
were able to go along on our poor living 
standards, with a 827% billion capital 
improvement every year for a period of 
7 years. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. In spite of our high 
taxes due to war, due to the depression, 
and all the other things, we climbed from 
a total production of about $40 billion 
in 1932 to more than $300 billion in 1954. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. To more than $350 
billion. The Senator is correct. 

A few moments ago I pointed out that 
even when corporation taxes were as low 
as they were in 1922, as compared with 
the high of 1952, the actual total per- 
centage of individual investments in 
stocks for business expansion was no 
greater than it was in 1952, so it was 
not tax rate which provided the incen- 
tive. What provides the primary incen- 
tive for an American business corpora- 
tion which is really out to do business 
and sell products rather than symbols 
is consumer purchasing power. 

I want the record to be complete. 
Every single economic study that has 
been made of the fourth quarter of 1954, 
which reveals an upturn in the economy, 
predicates that upturn upon one princi- 
ple alone—not investment capital, not a 
tax bill, but the availability of consumer 
spending, and the fact that consumers 
went into their savings to take out addi- 
tional funds for consumer spending and 
expanded consumer credit, 

The whole purpose of the Democratic 
tax proposal before the Senate is to give 
a little extra to the consumer, to the in- 
dividual, to whom tax relief will not nec- 
essarily represent a saving, but rather 
increase spending in the market place, 
to generate new business, new distribu- 
tion, new wholesaling, and new manu- 
facturing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Speaking of politics 
in tax bills—and that is the charge now 
made—if this proposal, which some of us 
have brought forward, is politics, fiscal 
irresponsibility, and silliness, it sounds as 
though we have entered an era of Gov- 
ernment by epithet. 

I recall that in 1948 the 80th Congress 
was controlled by our opponents. That 
was a presidential year. We had re- 
duced our public debt from the end of 
the war in 1945 up until 1948, from about 
$275 billion to about $254 billion, or a 
reduction of more than $20 billion in our 
national debt. A tax bill was passed by 
a Republican Congress in a presidential 
year, with political undertones and con- 
notations. 

President Truman vetoed the bill. It 
was passed over his veto, It did not do 
the political party which inaugurated it 
any good, because it lost that year. 

Last year was another political year. 
The Republican Party brought forth a 
tax reduction bill with respect to which 
great boasts were made all over the 
United States. Iran into them on every 
street corner in Kentucky. It was 
boasted that the Republicans had re- 
duced taxes by $7 billion. The other day, 
before the Committee on Finance, the 
Secretary of the Treasury started by say- 
ing, We reduced taxes by more than $7 
billion last year.” I asked, “Whom do 
you mean by ‘We’? He replied, “The 
Government of the United States.” 

Of course, it was the Government, 
composed of both the Congress and the 
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executive branch. He conceded that 
more than $6 billion of the 87½ billion 
tax reduction was brought about by the 
Democrats, who, before they went out of 
power, had provided for the expiration of 
certain taxes. 

Of course, that was a political year. I 
have no doubt that there were political 
undertones and connotations in connec- 
tion with that bill, as it was recommend- 
ed by the administration. It did not 
seem to do them any good in 1954. Now 
they come forth with a hope, held out 
by the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, that in 
1956, which will be another presidential 
election year, they will reduce taxes 
somewhat further; yet they object to a 
reduction at this time, to take effect in 
1956, but which would project itself into 
1957, with à proposal to balance the 
budget of the United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Kentucky has put his finger on what un- 
doubtedly is the most important issue 
before us. I think what is really both- 
ering the administration is not so much 
what we are proposing in the tax bill as 
the fact that the Democrats are pro- 
posing it. The timing does not please 
them. 

I am sure that what is really in the 
minds of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Republican leadership, from the 
President on down, is the fact that they 
would like so much to be able to make 
this proposal next year. We are going 
to help them, by getting the program 
underway this year and taking it out of 
the election by putting it over until 1957. 

Of course, this administration does not 
want to play politics with our fiscal pol- 
icy. This administration wants to have 
fiscal responsibility. The best way to 
get fiscal responsibility is to pass a fair 
tax bill in 1955, which would be effective 
through 1957. Then the administra- 
tion would not have to play politics with 
fiscal matters in 1956. 

We shall be able to keep the record 
clean. We shall be able to keep the 
financial atmosphere pure. We shall be 
able to give to business the assurance it 
needs for several years, rather than hav- 
ing to wait until political developments 
make it more desirable to have a tax 
reduction in 1956. In addition the pro- 
posal sponsored by the Democratic 
Members of the Senate, as ably explained 
by the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. BARKLEY], is a measure which 
will not only give tax relief where it is 
needed, but will also bring some equity 
into our tax laws, where it is needed. 

All the charges about irresponsibility 
and foolishness and silliness are charges 
that fall right back on the administra- 
tion. The administration has been irre- 
sponsible if it sets up as its standard a 
deficit for taxes at a time of needed tax 
relief. The administration has had 
nothing but a deficit since it has been in 
power. They are just as interested in 
maintaining one as any previous admin- 
istration; in fact, it is guaranteeing that 
there will be one. In the face of that 
situation, the administration wants to 
give tax relief on its terms. So far as be- 
ing silly is concerned, I would suggest 
that nothing is sillier than to have a 
responsible officer of the administration 
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come before Congress.and admit that he 
could not find a billion-dollar loophole 
in the tax law. How silly can one get? 
That is really a silly matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The same distin- 
guished officer of the administration 
who came before the Committee on Fi- 
nance claimed that the $20 deduction 
which the House approved would lose 
$2,300,000,000 to the Treasury, and that 
it would create a $4,600,000,000 inflation 
fund for the American people. In other 
words, he multiplied by 2 the amount of 
revenue he said would be lost to the 
Treasury, and then used it as a sort of 
scarecrow against inflation, when, as a 
matter of fact, assuming that the Gov- 
ernment would buy a certain amount of 
goods and services which would cost $2,- 
300,000,000, it would not cost the Gov- 
ernment any more whether it borrowed 
the money or had it in the Treasury. 

Therefore, it is not true that turning 
back $2,300,000,000 to the people would 
create twice as much inflation. Does not 
the Senator agree that such a statement 
skirts around the lake of silliness? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The lake of silli- 
ness; yes. 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREEMENT 
TO CONSIDER EN BLOC CERTAIN 
AMENDMENTS TO THE TAX BILL 
AND TO LIMIT DEBATE ON THE 
BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY] may yield to me for 
the purpose of enabling me to make a 
unanimous-consent request, with the 
understanding that he will thereby not 
lose his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORE 
in the chair). Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the amendments which I have at the 
desk, and which have been printed, are 
offered under the unanimous-consent 
request which I shall later propose, I be 
permitted to offer them en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is at the desk a unanimous- 
consent request submitted on behalf of 
the minority leader and myself, which 
we desire to have read for the informa- 
beso of the Senate and considered at this 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
will be read. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That on Tuesday, March 15, 1955. 
after the close of morning business, the 
pending bill, H. R. 4259, shall be considered 
under the following limitation of debate: 

Two hours on any amendment, motion, or 
appeal excluding substitutes), to be equally 
divided and controlled by the proposer of 
any such motion or amendment and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Brno]: 

Four hours on each substitute, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the pro- 
poser thereof and the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. BYRD]; 

Two hours on the question of the passage 
of the bill, motion, or appeal, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and the minority leader 
[ Mr. KNOwWLAN D]: Provided, That if Mr. BYRD 
is in favor of any amendment or substitute, 
the time in opposition thereto shall be con- 
trolled by the minority leader or someone 
designated by him: Provided further, That, 
with the exception of the amendment desig- 
nated as 3-10-55-B, intended to be proposed 
by Mr. Jounson of Texas (for himself and 
certain other Senators) and ordered printed 
on March 10, 1955, no amendment that is 
not germane to the subject matter of the 
said bill shall be received. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the agreement is entered into. 


ANNOUNCEMENT ON CONSIDERA- 
TION OF NOMINATIONS ON THE 
EXECUTIVE CALENDAR AND PRO- 
GRAM FOR MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are certain noncontroversial, 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 
I hope that at some time during the day 
on Monday next we may be able to con- 
sider all such nominations, 

Also on the Executive Calendar is the 
nomination of the Honorable John Mar- 
shal Harlan to be Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I have conferred with the distinguished 
minority leader with respect to this nom- 
ination, and we have agreed that as soon 
as the Senate disposes of the tax bill it 
will proceed to the consideration of that 
nomination. I merely wish to make this 
announcement at this time so the Sen- 
ate will be on notice. i 

It is the plan of the majority leader 
to have the Senate sit as late on Mon- 
day evening and as far into the evening 
as it may be desirable in order to ac- 
commodate as many Senators as possible 
who wish to speak. The Senate may 
sit until 6 or 7 o'clock in the evening 
on Monday if Senators desire to speak. 

It is our plan to have the Senate con- 
vene at 12 o’clock on Tuesday, and after 
morning business to proceed with the 
tax bill under the unanimous-consent 
agreement which has been entered into. 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1955 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4259) to provide a 
1-year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate normal tax and of certain existing 
excise-tax rates, and to provide a $20 
credit against the individual income tax 
for each personal exemption. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the unanimous-consent request was 
agreed to, I was commenting on some of 
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the more pertinent observations made by 
the minority of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee concerning the tax proposals be- 
fore it and concerning some of the ad- 
ministration’s fiscal policies. I cannot 
help but read these words, because I 
think they are stated so succinctly and 
are so pertinent that it would be unnec- 
essary and unworthy to try even to elab- 
orate upon them. The minority report 
Says: 

It was not considered “fiscal irresponsi- 
bility” to deprive the treasury of $1 to $2 
billion a year in revenue for a period extend- 
ing 18 years into the future by granting large 
corporations rapid depreciation benefits. 

These provisions were not approved 
through mere inadvertence. They were en- 
acted over the vigorous protests of the then 
minority which presented an alternative 
plan that would have granted the greater 
part of the tax relief to the lower-income 
brackets which stood in the greatest need. 

On this basis, it is fair to assume that the 

present administration regards “fiscal re- 
sponsibility” as that state of affairs in which 
the rich get richer and the poor are expected 
to balance the budget. 
Despite this precedent, however, we have 
no intention of emulating the casual disre- 
gard toward the problem of budget balancing 
displayed by the present administration in 
1954. We recognize that this is not merely 
an academic issue and we intend to deal with 
it responsibly and squarely. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. If I may suggest, the 
point made by the majority of the Demo- 
crats on the committee is even more 
valid at this moment than it was when 
the report was written, because subse- 
quently the Secretary of the Treasury 
went before the House committee and 
testified that the so-called balance-the- 
budget substitute which would give tax 
relief to the little people of this Nation 
and regain sufficient revenue so the Gov- 
ernment would have more money rather 
than less emoney, was even a worse pro- 
posal than the one which we had been 
discussing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Louisiana, I believe, read such a com- 
ment by the Secretary of the Treasury 
into the Recorp in the presentation of 
his argument. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it is quite 
obvious that no matter what proposal 
may be advanced, other than the admin- 
istration proposal, it is to be branded 
by the public relations experts as irre- 


y. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And silly. I sug- 
gest that what the administration needs 
is an economist rather than a slogan- 
maker or one who knows how to concoct 
words to apply to a sensible fiscal pro- 
gram. 

Mr. LONG. The effect of what the 
Secretary of the Treasury had to say 
is that it is a fine thing for the Nation 
to go into debt in order to give tax relief 
to corporations, but it is a terrible thing 
to do something for the people generally 
in terms of tax reductions to the average 
American family, even when we raise 
compensating revenues. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 
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Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will read the testimony of Mr. Leon H. 
Keyserling, former Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. He testi- 
fied before the Finance Committee on 
Tuesday, March 1, 1955. He presented 
some very pertinent material as it re- 
lates to unemployment. While he 
makes some observations as to what has 
been happening to the employment pic- 
ture in the past year, he notes, for ex- 
ample: 

Despite the widespread impression that the 
unemployment situation has improved re- 
cently, due in part to the tendency of Gov- 
ernment press releases in any administration 
to paint a rosy picture, the unemployment 
situation has not improved appreciably. 
Seasonally adjusted, full-time unemploy- 
ment in December 1954 was about 3 million, 
and the true level of unemployment—trans- 
lating the part-time unemployment into its 
full-time equivalent—about 3.7 million. 


So, Mr. President, the facts are that 
we are not exactly out of our economic 
difficulties. The facts are that the fiscal 
policy of this Government should be di- 
rected toward an expanding economy, an 
accelerated amount of production and 
consumption; and the best way to ob- 
tain this is through a tax policy which 
accords its benefits to the consuming 
public, the family units, and the indi- 
vidual purchasers of the country, there- 
by giving them the advantage of in- 
creased income to be expended in the 
market place. 

Mr. President, I shall bring my argu- 
ment to a conclusion. I shall address 
the Senate on Monday or Tuesday as to 
what is developing in our economy and 
discuss our fiscal and tax policies. The 
real argument and issue in this dispute 
over tax policies is as to where the tax 
relief should come from and to whom it 
should go. Secondly, when? 

Let us be very frank about it, Mr. 
President. The President of the United 
States, in his state of the Union ad- 
dress, stated quite categorically that 
next year the administration is planning 
additional tax relief. Are we to interpret 
that as meaning that next year corpora- 
tion taxes will be reduced; that next year, 
even under the proposal of this year, 
there will be an automatic reduction? 
Is that the tax relief which is proposed? 
Or is it that next year the administra- 
tion will come back with the original 
proposal with reference to stock divi- 
dends which provided a 15-percent tax 
relief, as it was originally presented, 
rather than a 4-percent tax relief which 
came out of the committee as a com- 
promise? x 

I have heard no word that they con- 
template any reduction in individual 
taxes on earned income, either in terms 
of dependency allowance or in any other 
terms. There has not been even as much 
as a faint, inarticulate expression of 
tax relief for the earned income of 95 
percent of the taxpayers, nor has there 
been any expressed intention on the part 
of administration spokesmen for the re- 
lief of those who have an income of 
$5,000 or less a year. What we hear is 
that there will be some tax adjustments 
in 1956. We hear that 1956 will give 
the administration an opportunity fur- 
ther to consider the tax laws with the 
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objective in mind of additional tax relief. 

The time to deal with the problem is 
when it is before us. The administra- 
tion has come to the Congress and asked 
for an extension of corporation and ex- 
cise taxes for another year. The ques- 
tion of tax policy is, therefore, perti- 
nent, and amendments to the tax bill 
are, therefore, germane. 

A substantial number of Members of 
the Senate a year ago felt that the tax 
bill as then passed was inequitable, that 
it gave too many benefits to a limited 
number of persons, and that it provided 
new loopholes in the tax structure which 
could only lead to further abuses. 
Speech after speech was made on this 
floor on those very issues. 

Considerably more than 40 votes were 
cast for a $20 tax reduction for each and 
every taxpayer. We came within 2 or 3 
votes of adopting that very measure in 
the Senate. 

To quote another phrase of the ad- 
ministration, “This is the opportunity to 
take a good new look,” at the tax pro- 
gram. What should that new look in- 
clude? A simple little peek produced a 
$1 billion loophole. Someone got down, 
looked through a small keyhole, and 
found a $1 billion loophole. 

There were some Members who felt 
that the stock dividend tax credit relief 
provision was not warranted at a time 
when the budget was unbalanced, at a 
time when no tax relief was given to the 
great numbers of American people. We 
so stated, and we so voted. Let the rec- 
ord be clear that the United States Sen- 
ate took out of the tax bill the provision 
for stock dividend credit relief. That 
was our record in the 83d Congress. We 
had no choice, later, but to accept a com- 
aah bill, because it was a revenue 

But all we are seeking to do in the 
proposal now before the Senate is to 
reaffirm the decision once made by the 
Senate, namely, to clean out of the tax 
laws the special benefit, special privilege, 
special consideration, and special credit 
group, which is a limited group at that, 
who are provided with stock dividend 
credits in terms of tax relief. 

This is not new for us; this is merely 
an effort to reiterate and reestablish the 
position which was taken on that item 
by a substantial number in the Senate a 
year ago. 

So far as the fast writeoff provision, 
the accelerated depreciation provision, 
is concerned, I charge that that provi- 
sion was never fully explained to the 
Senate. I recall the debate; I partici- 
pated in it. We were told how much 
it would cost the first year, and perhaps 
the second year; but we were unable 
to get the complete table of figures 
which would have projected the cost 10 
or 20 years into the future. 

The truth is, that in that section of 
the tax bill alone, there were billions 
and billions of dollars of tax credit, so 
to speak, to be given to a handful of . 
large industries. So we say, Let us re- 
peal that provision. In fact, a large 
number of Members of the Senate in 
1954 voted against that very provision, 
and other Members of the Senate were 
doubtful about it in their own minds 
even when they voted for it. 
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Now the opportunity is at hand for 
us to do what needs to be done, namely, 
to remove inequities from our tax laws. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. As a matter of fact, 
the loss would amount to about $7 billion 
a year, and the total would be, roughly, 
$13 billion. We did not hear anything 
about that. But when the Government 
spends a billion dollars to support farm 
prices, we read about it in every news- 
paper in America. Yet 13 times as much 
as $1 billion was involved in that one 
loophole, about which the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota is talking., 

I wish to compliment him on bringing 
this situation to the attention of the 
American people, and I shall certainly 
support him in his position. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota. 
I ask him, Is it not interesting to note 
that when the stock market goes up, up, 
and up, the Republican leadership on 
Pennsylvania Avenue says, “That is a 
good sign of economic health”; but when 
farm prices go up, it says, “Oh, we must 
get those prices down”? 

Whenever the price of beef goes up, 
the Secretary of Agriculture says, The 
price is inflated; it must come down.” 

Whenever it has been possible to get 
the price of wheat up to a point where 
a farmer can start to make a good living 
and enjoy a few of the common things 
of life, immediately the Secretary of 
Agriculture comes charging in and say- 
ing, “We must do something about this. 
We will have to get the price of wheat 
down.” 1 

But when profits go up, and when 
stock prices go up, the big- business 
spokesmen of the administration say, 
“That is a healthy sign. This is the way 
things should be.” 

I said a moment ago that the only 
prices in which this administration is 
interested are the prices of stock on the 
stock market. 

I wish the administration leaders 
would come to Minnesota and take a 
look at the stock prices in the stockyards 
in south St. Paul. When we come right 
down to it, I say to my good friends 
from North Dakota and Louisiana, that 
the prosperity of this country is not 
going to be measured by fictitious values. 
on the stock market in New York. The 
Nation’s prosperity will be better meas- 
ured by the prices of the stock in some- 
body’s pasture and somebody’s feed lot. 
It will be better measured by prices in 
the Chicago Stockyards than by prices 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Minnesota aware of the tremendous fall 
in hog prices in the past 2 months? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am aware of it. 
I am aware of the fact that only a little 
more than a year ago hogs were selling 
for $30 a hundredweight. The price is 
now down to between $14 and $16 a 
hundredweight. 

I am also aware of the fact that the 
leaders of the administration do not 
have as much as one little bead of per- 
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spiration on their collective brows about 
that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I follow very closely 
the hog price quotations in central Tli- 
nois. The figures of $15.50 and $16 are 
really for the choice hogs. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed, they are. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When sows and other 
hogs of inferior quality are considered, 
the price is down to $13, and that is the 
price at the shipping points. ‘The price 
realized by farmers, as the Senator from 
Minnesota well knows, is somewhat less 
than that, due to the cost of transporta- 
tion, watering, insuring, and handling. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Tilinois is absolutely correct. 

I make the further suggestion that the 
administration spokesmen, who have ex- 
pressed such great concern about the 
irresponsibility of the Democratic lead- 
ers—and I should think perhaps that 
would even include the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Dakota be- 
cause of his loyalty, interest in, and ded- 
ication to the interests of his people, 
whom he, in part, represents in the Sen- 
ate—have not even given a passing 
glance to the matter of depressed farm 
prices. They are beginning to say that 
the market is returning to normal; that 
they have readjusted it; that they have 
the agricultural market back to normal, 

I repeat what I said a moment ago: 
Every time the Republican leadership 
finishes passing a tax bill or perfecting 
its economic policy, two things hap- 
pen: We can be certain that farm prices. 
will go down and that stock-market 
prices will go up. 

Aman could come to the United States 
and not know upon his arrival which 
political party was in power. He could 
be blindfolded and not be able to read 
or write. But if he hac ever heard any- 
thing about the political history of the 
United States, all that would be neces- 
sary would be to tell him the prices of 
agricultural commodities and the prices 
on the stock market. If the stock-mar- 
ket prices were extraordinarily high, and 
hog prices were extremely low, he would 
not have to be a college graduate to be 
able to know that the Republicans were 
in power. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Was the Senator on 
the floor when I read the price of eggs 
as being 6 cents a dozen? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was. 

Mr. LANGER. Some Member dis- 
puted the statement and said it was 
not true. I telegraphed to Rutland, N. 
Dak., for corroboration. I was advised 
that a farmer there had sold 30 dozen 
eggs and had received $1.80 for them, or 
6 cents a dozen. 

Does my distinguished friend from 
Minnesota remember the drought years 
of the 1930's? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I certainly do. 

Mr. LANGER. Were eggs selling any 
lower at that time than 6 cents a dozen? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would be a cruel 
and inhuman treatment to require hens 
to lay eggs for less than 6 cents a dozen. 

While the Secretary of Agriculture 
may not know it, every chicken has got 
to be a pullet once in its life. Those 
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6 cents a dozen eggs were pullet eggs. 
During the campaign, after I had written 
to the Secretary about the price of eggs, 
he replied that they were pullet eggs. 
In the section from which I come the 
farmers have not been able to do any- 
thing about persuading chickens to by- 
pass the pullet stage. They still want to 
be pullets and to lay eggs. It is hardly 
worthwhile, from what I know, for a 
chicken to lay eggs at 6 cents a dozen. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator re- 
member what was said about the price 
that was received for white leghorn 
hens? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I remember that 
white leghcrn hens were selling for 
8 or 9 cents a pound—with feathers. 

Mr. LANGER. I imagine a mother 
trying to send her daughter to college 
on 6 cents a dozen eggs and 50 cent hens. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
North Dakota is really unappreciative 
of what is being done for those folks. 
Does he not realize that they have had 
stock dividend credits made available to 
them? Does he not realize that the ad- 
ministration has provided stock dividend 


credits for those farmers? Does he not 


realize that the administration has pro- 
vided a fast writeoff for big-capital 
plants? ; 

These are all benefits the farmers 
have had an opportunity to read about 
in the newspapers; now they are won- 
dering when their turn is coming. 

Mr. LANGER. Babysitters are taken 
care of. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Only some; that is, 
the working mother is taken care of, 
provided she does not earn too much, 
When she reaches the point where she 
earns enough to enjoy the time when she 
has a babysitter, she cannot enjoy the 
tax benefits. 

Mr. LANGER. I do not think the Sen- 
ator should take all the credit away from 
the Republicans, because they did take 
care of the babysitters. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY.. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, 

Mr. LONG. I hope it is not stated that 
something was done for the babysitter. 
There was a provision in the bill ad- 
vanced by the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr] to obtain certain benefits for 
a working mother, so there is a small 
tax provision to help a working mother. 
But the babysitter obtained no relief. 
She had to depend on the amendment. 
supported by the Democrats. 

Mr. HUMPHREY.. I am not going to 
make this a Democratic amendment. I 
am going to make it a bipartisan amend- 
ment. The distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer! is going to 
work on the amendment. He represents 
an attitude and a philosophy of the 
Democratic Party which every American 
can embrace. I wish to make this a bi- 
partisan proposal. If we can get 2 more 
Republicans to vote for it, we will get 
it agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota that I am lucky to 
have my own vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is in good hands. 
We will need that vote. The Senator 
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from North Dakota will cast his vote for 
the people. 


I think the administration has some. 


answering to do on its tax policy. It 
took us up and down and over the hur- 
dles on tight credit. The distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], who 
is now presiding, gave many a splendid 
address on tight credit, and alerted us to 
its dangers, as did the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doveras], and other Sena- 
tors, and occasionally the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota joined in the col- 
loquy, because, in my book, hard money 
means hard times. 

Then the administration decided it 
would give some tax relief. I want to 
say the administration gave tax relief to 
those it knows best. There is a natural 
tendency for people to know best those 
who are in their own environment. 
They generally have an appreciation of 
the problems of the persons they know 
best. It is understandable why the 
present administration gave tax relief 
to corporations. It is understandable 
why the present administration gave 
tax relief to persons who receive large 
stock dividends. I suppose it is under- 
standable why the administration did not 
give tax relief to the remainder of the 
American people who were denied any 
tax relief. Members of the administra- 
tion had not met them. But the admin- 
istration thought about that a great deal. 
It cut farm price supports. If the ad- 
ministration can prove that the cutting 
of the farm supports was beneficial, I 
should like to hear the evidence, 

In and out of office, the Republican 
Party has talked about fiscal responsi- 
bility and a balanced budget. Its mem- 
bers are experts at least in the talk 
field on that particular subject. Some of 
us have not been quite so concerned 
about a balanced budget during a period 
of national emergency as has been the 
Republican leadership. I must confess, 
speaking for myself only, I have not been 
able to keep up with the Republican 
orators in being able to embellish the 
great and wonderful meaning of a bal- 
anced budget. 

As I listened to their powerful ad- 
dresses, they almost persuaded me. I 
was persuaded that once the Republicans 
got into office, balancing the budget was 
one thing they would do. In view of 
their past, I was not at all sure they 
would have a balanced economy; I was 
not at all sure there would be a balance 
of power in the world to keep the peace; 
but I think a great many persons were 
depending on these architects of sound 
fiscal policy to balance the budget. 

Before the Republicans even under- 
took to balance the budget, they said, 
“Now, look, we must reduce taxes. We 
must reduce taxes on corporations. We 
won't do it in such a way that everybody 
will know it; but if we reduce corpora- 
tion taxes and fail to reduce taxes on 
dividends, somebody will get mad.” So 
they came up with a provision for accel- 
erated depreciation—the fast writeoff. 
It had been the principle used in taxes 
on defense plants. My, but that provi- 
sion got good results. They said, Let 
us try it for all business,“ and they did 
at an annual cost of from $1 billion to 
82 billion in decreased revenue. That 
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did not bother the Republicans one bit. 
That action was as “responsible” as 
Solomon, as prophetic as Isaiah, and as 
noble as Patrick Henry and George 
Washington. It was not even silly; it 
was substantially constructive, forward- 
looking, dynamic, and progressive. 

Then someone comes along and pro- 
poses to repeal the provision benefiting 
recipients of dividends from corporate 
stocks and the writeoff provisions; to 
extend the corporation tax for 3 years, 
or until 1957, so as to get beyond the 
election year and not be playing politics 
with this question; and to extend the ex- 
cise taxes, so as to remove some of the 
inequities in the tax law, and obtain 
additional revenue to carry the heavy 
burdens of the Government. It is pro- 
posed to grant tax relief for the Ameri- 
can consumer and for families which 
each and every year have greater finan- 
cial burdens and responsibilities. It is 
proposed to give those families tax relief 
in the amount of $10 for each dependent. 
and $20 for the head of a household. It 
is proposed to provide a little more equity 
in the tax law. 

What does the administration say? 
The administration says “silly.” Do my 
colleagues know why? Because mem- 
bers of the administration have never 
thought in these terms. They have not 
had for a fleeting moment any idea of 
giving tax relief to the great majority of 
the American people. 

In its 242-year period, the administra- 
tion has had as its major financial ma- 
neuvers and proposals two things: 
Raising the interest rates on Government 
securities, only to find out they made a 
colossal mistake; secondly, the repeal of 
the excess profits tax and the adjust- 
ment of corporate tax levels in peculiar 
and individual ways. That is an admin- 
istration that is not going to give tax 
relief, if it can help it, to 156 or 157 mil- 
lion remaining Americans. 

So I shall lay it on the line to my col- 
leagues in the Senate. If they desire to 
have tax relief for the American people, 
if they want to give the administration a 
chance to help balance the budget, they 
have that chance. It can be done by 
voting for the proposal of six Democratic 
members of the committee, including the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
and other Senators, who are the major 
sponsors. 

I happen to think that the Senate of 
the United States is going to have a 
rather difficult time justifying a vote 
against the proposal. I happen to believe 
that working people in low-income 
brackets are going to be asking questions 
such as this: “We can understand why 
you felt it was necessary to give incen- 
tives to large corporations, and why you 
gave them tax relief, we can understand 
your deep concern for the stock owners 
receiving dividends, but what we cannot 
understand is that we do not come in for 
any of your concern at all. Are we not 
citizens, too?” 

I know how I am going to vote, and I 
think I know how approximately 45 
other Senators will vote. I hope there 
will be enough so that we get a majority. 
I will state why, Mr. President. I hope 
that is so because I think it will provide 
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the kind of tax base and economic stimu- 
lation which will keep our economy mov- 
ing forward, so as to provide more jobs, 
greater production, expansion, and a 
solid base for the free-enterprise, pri- 
vate-economy system. 

If at this time we fail to accomplish 
our purpose, let the electorate know 
who was responsible; let the electorate 
know that this administration has yet to 
propose to either the 83d Congress or the 
84th Congress, a single economic meas- 
ure which would lend any benefit, in 
terms of tax relief, to more than 90 per- 
cent of the American taxpayers—an ad- 
ministration which has the unmitigated 
gall to go about the country, saying it has 
given tax relief. 

Mr. President, in the past year I have 
talked to a great many persons who have 
asked me, “Who got the tax relief?” I 
talk to thousands and thousands of 
people in my State, on the highways and 
byways; and I have talked to them about 
the tax bill. I have yet to find anyone 
who would say to me, “Senator, we truly 
appreciate what Congress did, last year, 
for us little folks, in giving us some tax 
relief.” 

They did not get any tax relief, Mr. 
President. We tried to provide tax relief 
for them, in respect to their purchases 
of farm machinery, and to stimulate the 
sale and production of farm machinery. 
But what happened to that proposal? 
Down it went; the administration op- 
posed it, and succeeded in killing it. The 
administration would not agree to it, 
But the administration said, “Instead, 
we will give the agricultural people some 
increase in soil conservation benefits.” 
Mr. President, I figured how much that 
amounted to, for each farm family. I 
think $10 million was included under 
that item of the tax bill. I shall stand 
corrected if my figures are wrong, but 
I believe that under that provision of the 
bill, $10 million was provided for Ameri- 
can farmers, in the form of soil conserva- 
tion benefits. Under that provision, the 
farmers could take deductions up to that 
amount. Mr. President, there are 5 mil- 
lion farm families in America, so that 
amounted to a benefit of $2 for each of 
those families. Oh, Mr. President, what 
a time they had on that $2. What a 
bonanza. What a windfall. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. President, in that tax bill 
the same administration made 1 mis- 
take which amounted to more than 100 
times as much as the tax relief the ad- 
ministration gave the farmers, in con- 
nection with the soil-conservation-bene- 
fit provision. I repeat that it took the 
administration ever since last August 
to find out about that mistake. The 
administration did not find out about it 
until March, the present month; and 
then the administration learned that it 
had made a mistake of $1 billion in 
section 462. But the administration 
would not even yet have learned about 
that mistake, if it had not been for the 
activity of a Democratic Member of 
Congress from the State of New York. 
The administration had not found that 
mistake, because the administration had 
not been looking. One cannot find 
something if one does not look, but 
merely keeps his eyes closed; one can- 
not locate something, if one keeps his 
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hands behind his back; and does not at- 
tempt to make a search. The adminis- 
tration would have been able to find 
better tax laws if it had wanted to find 
them, but the administration did not 
want to find them. 

One of the reasons why the adminis- 
tration is opposed to the present Demo- 
cratic proposal is that it did not think 
of it and did not work it out. The ad- 
ministration is also opposed to the pro- 
posal because it would remove from the 
tax bill some of the juicy plums to which 
some special groups have become ac- 
customed. Ah, Mr. President, it will 
be hard on those groups to have to get 
along without the $7,300,000,000 a year 
of tax relief in the form of depreciation 
allowance and the $362 million a year 
of tax relief in the form of stock-divi- 
dend credits. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me at 
this time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Did not the Senator from 
Minnesota say that none of the work- 
ing people in Minnesota had come to 
him and thanked him for the tax de- 
ductions or tax relief they obtained in 
the tax bill of last year? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I certainly did not 
find any of the working people of Min- 
nesota taking that position. 

Mr. LONG. Did it occur to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota that one of the 
reasons why they did not thank him 
for tax relief was that on the same day 
when they obtained the small amount 
of tax relief, by way of a tax decrease, 
they were subjected to an increase in 
their social-security tax? In other 
words, in the case of a man earning 
$3,500 a year or less—and half the peo- 
ple of the United States do not earn 
more than that—on the same day when 
he received a tax decrease in the amount 
of $16.50, he received word that his 
social-security tax had risen in the 
amount of $17.50. So, by subtracting, 
we find that at the conclusion of that 
process the average workingman in the 
United States, making $3,500 a year, was 
paying in taxes $1 a year more, instead 
of obtaining any real tax relief. There- 
fore, his take-home pay was $1 per year 
less. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct. 

Mr. President, most of the people of 
the Nation are not impressed by the giv- 
ing of a credit. All they know is whether 
they have more take-home pay or less 
take-home pay. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not true that all the 
majority of working people noticed was 
that in January 1954, the Government 
took from them a little more than it had 
previously taken from them, with the 
result that they had less take-home pay? 
Does not the Senator from Minnesota 
agree that such “tax relief” does not im- 
press the people very much? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly, that is 
correct. 

Mr. President, I shall not charge that 
the administration was irresponsible in 
its tax bill, because the administration 
was not irresponsible; instead, that bill 
was premeditated. The administration 
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knew exactly what it was doing. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I shall not charge the administration 
with being silly“; I simply charge the 
administration with being selfish, be- 
cause the administration knew exactly 
to whom it was giving the tax relief. 

But I say the administration is either 
incapable or unwilling of meeting the 
economic argument which the pro- 
ponents of the Democratic proposal are 
placing before the Senate, because the 
only way the administration is attempt- 
ing to meet it is by using mere words. 
The administration has called in—in- 
stead of its Council of Economic Ad- 
visers—the firm of B. B. D. & O. Mr. 
President, I am not opposed to the great 
advertising or public-relations firms. 
They have a place in our society. But 
they are not needed when we are dis- 
cussing a tax bill; and after they get 
through writing so many speeches, I 
suggest that the administration take a 
look at the economic facts of America, 
and read some of the basic economic 
data. 

I challenge the administration to pro- 
duce from a Federal Reserve district or 
from a large bank in the United States 
a single economic document which. will 
not show that in 1954 the one thing 
which started a change in the economic 
tide, and began to increase production, 
was the change in the income credit. It 
was the single most important factor. 
But the administration closes its eyes 
to that very obvious fact, and persists in 
pursuing a policy which can lead to noth- 
ing but trouble. 

Now we are giving the administration 
a chance to get out of trouble; we are 
giving the administration an opportunity 
to show good faith to the American peo- 
ple. We are even giving the adminis- 
tration a chance to keep a promise, for 
a change—for instance, its promise to 
try to balance the budget. If the ad- 
ministration does not want to keep that 
promise, I wish it would stop talking 
about it. This proposal gives the ad- 
ministration a chance to erase the po- 
litical blackboard. The administration 
should either give up these slogans, or 
should produce. The administration 
should stop talking about balancing the 
budget, or else should get down to doing 
something about it. The administration 
should either stop talking about giving 
an economic chance to the American 
people, or it should proceed to do some- 
thing about it. 

Mr, DOUGLAS rose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield now to the 
Senator from Illinois, Mr. President, if 
he wishes to ask a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
merely wished to ask the Senator from 
Minnesota whether he had talked to 
merchants about—I realize this may 
seem strange—the smell of the bills 
which have been given to them in pay- 
ment for groceries. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I have had 
some conversation with merchants about 
that very situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have talked with 
the manager of a large chain store in 
Chicago. He showed me the bills he 
had taken in that day, and commented 
on the odor of the bills and their ap- 
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pearance. They were dull and lifeless; 
they had the odor of having been closed 
away from fresh air for a long time, 
either in safe-deposit boxes or buried 
in tin cans, underground, as if they had 
been drawn from savings in order to 
finance current purchases. They were 
not evidence that current earnings had 
increased, but that the great mass of 
the people had been compelled to draw 
on their savings. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Illinois is correct. Let me say, so that 
the Secretary of the Treasury will not 
again accuse the Senator—falsely and 
irresponsibly—of things he never said, 
that what the Senator from Illinois is 
saying is what the National City Bank 
of New York said in its December 1954 
letter, namely, that consumers were dig- 
ging down into their savings they had 
put away for a rainy day; they were dig- 
ging down into their savings, in order 
to be able to sustain the consumer pur- 
chasing power of the American economy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since the unskilled 
workers, many segments of the farming 
population, and certain white-collar 
workers do not have large reserves, it 
will not be possible for them to dig down 
forever. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is entirely true 
that it is not going to be possible for 
them to dig down forever; nor is it going 
to be possible to extend expanding con- 
sumer credit to a group of people whose 
earnings or take-home pay are not ade- 
quate to meet the costs of financing or 
the repayment of loans. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would it not be 
healthier, therefore, to give them a tax 
cut, so that out of their current earnings 
they could buy more goods? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think definitely 
it would; also, I feel that this would 
result in greater revenues to the Gov- 
ernment. It is not the tax rate alone 
which is important. It is the rate ap- 
plied to the volume or the amount of in- 
come—the old theory of the velocity of 
money—the turnover of goods and sery- 
ices in terms of dollars. 

This, of course, is the philosophy 
which has been expounded on the fioor 
of the Senate again and again by certain 
Members of the Senate—one of them, in 
a position of leadership, being the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Why is this philosophy being stated? 
Because, I repeat, this economy, unique 
in this world, is essentially the consumer 
economy, with due consideration for and 
and great respect for incentive to invest- 
ment capital. There is plenty of incen- 
tive, but the best. incentive in the world 
is profit. The way to make profit in the 
United States under competition is to 
produce goods that can be sold in a 
market which has the purchasing power 
and the capacity to absorb the pro- 
duction. 

That is a statement of our case in part. 
As I have said, at a later time I shall 
wish to document these broader gener- 
alizations by pertinent, detailed facts. 
In the meantime, over the weekend, I 
hope the Republican administration will 
see the error of its way. I hope that 
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over the Sabbath it may repent and 
come to the conclusion, on Tuesday, as 
we vote on the bill, that there should be 
some support for a tax measure which 
would give some consideration to the 
great majority of the American people. 
We shall welcome such support. 
fact, we solicit it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, before 
the Senator takes his seat, I wish to con- 
gratulate him on his very able speech. 
Does he not think that it would be ap- 
propriate to send to Secretary Humphrey 
the words of that old hymn, which I 
think both the Senator and I sang as 
boys in church— 

And while the lamp remains to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I will say to the 
Senator that while the lamp remains to 
burn we will welcome home, into the 
home of constructive, progressive fi- 
nance, any Republican who has strayed 
from the path of fiscal responsibility. 
We want them to be responsible. We 
do not want anyone to be so silly and 
so wrong as to vote against what we 
propose, 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if no 
Senator desires the floor at this time, I 
wish to move a recess until Monday. As 
I understand, there is a unanimous- 
consent agreement that when the Sen- 
ate takes a recess today, it will stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. I so move. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 24 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until Mon- 
day, March 14, 1955, at 12 o'clock merid- 
ian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 11 (legislative day of 
March 10), 1955: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Homer Ferguson, of Michigan, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Re- 
public of the Philippines, vice Raymond 
Ames Spruance, resigned. 

E. Allan Lightner, Jr., of New Jersey, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 1 and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service, to be also 
a consul general of the United States of 
America, 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 2, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Sidney B. Jacques, of New York. 

Jeremiah J. O'Connor, of the District of 
Columbia. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 


John S. Barry, of California. 

Joseph T. Bartos, of Colorado. 

Edward W. Harding, of New York. 

A. Guy Hope, of Virginia. 

Cass A. Kendzie, of Michigan. 

Homer W. Lanford, of Alabama. 

Henry F. Nichol ,of Virginia. 

Philip D. Sumner, of Maryland. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
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consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 


Willis B. Collins, Jr., of Alabama. 

John E. Crawford, of Minnesota, 

Charles W. Falkner, of Oregon. 

Miss Sofia P. Kearney, of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

Kenneth A. Kerst, of Wisconsin, 

Paul D. McCusker, of Colorado. 

Franklin H, Murrell, of California. 

G. Etzel Pearcy, of California. 

Harold D. Pease, of California. 

William A. Root, of Maryland. 

Frederick L. Royt, of Wisconsin, 

Robert R. Schott, of Oregon. 

Charles C. Sundell, of Minnesota. 

Maurice E. Trout, of Michigan. 

Donald L. Woolf, of California. 

Henry D. Wyner, of Virginia. 

J. H. Cameron Peake, of New York, for 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 5, a consul, and a secretary in the dip- 
lomatic service of the United States of 
America, 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 5, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 


Henry T. Andersen, of Connecticut. 
John G. Bacon, of Washington. 
William E. Berry, Jr., of Virginia. 
William W. Blackerby, of Texas. 
Walter 8. Burke, of California. 
Wallace Clarke, of California, 

Miss Alice M. Connolly, of Washington. 
Miss Virginia I. Cullen, of Pennsylvania. 
Charles W. Davis, of Virginia. 

Robert E. Dowland, of Tennessee. 
William B. Dozier, of South Carolina. 
Xavier W. Eilers, of Minnesota. 

Miss Shirley M. Green, of Missouri. 
Oscar H. Guerra, of Texas. 

Ernest B. Gutierrez, of New Mexico. 
Malcolm P. Hallam, of South Dakota, 
George A. Hays, of Pennsylvania. 
Roy R. Hermesman, of Pennsylvania. 
Miss Margaret Hussman, of Idaho. 
Samuel M. Janney, Jr., of Virginia. 
Miss Thelma M. Jenssen, of Minnesota, 
Robert S. Johnson, of Michigan. 
Hugh D. Kessler, of Florida, 

Arthur C. Lillig, of Oregon. 

Edwin H. Moot, Jr., of Illinois. 

John A. Moran III, of New Jersey. 
John Patrick Mulligan, of Colorado, 
Robert C. Ode, of Michigan. 

Glen S. Olsen, of Utah. 

Robert H. Rose, of Utah. 

James T. Rousseau, of Florida. 
Irving I. Schiffman, of Virginia. 
Robert W. Skiff, of Florida. 

Robert T. Wallace, of Michigan. 
Robert A. Wooldridge, of Indiana, 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 6, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 


Francis L. Foley, of Colorado, 
William T. Keough, of Pennsylvania. 


Alfred C. Ulmer, Jr., of Florida, a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer, to be a secretary in 
the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America. 

Charles P. Kiteley, of Tennessee, a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer, to be a vice consul of 
the United States of America. 


In THE ARMY 


Maj. Gen. Silas Beach Hays, 017803, Medi- 
cal Corps, United States Army, for appoint- 
ment as the Surgeon General, United States 
Army, under the provisions of section 206 
of the Army Organization Act of 1950 and 
section 513 of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947. 

Lt. Gen. Lyman Louis Lemnitzer, O12687, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U. S. Army), for appointment as command- 
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ing general, Army Forces Far East and 8th 
Army, with the rank of general, and as 
general in the Army of the United States 
under the provisions of sections 504 and 515 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 

Maj. Gen. James Maurice Gavin, 017678, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U. S. Army), for appointment as Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Plans and Research, United 
States Army, with the rank of lieutenant 
general, and as lieutenant general in the 
Army of the United States under the pro- 
visions of sections 504 and 515 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.), and Public Law 36, 80th 
Congress, as amended by Public Law 37, 83d 
Congress: 

To be captain 

Powell, John J., VC, 0427930. 

To be first lieutenants 


Benedict, Daniel B., MC, 0999420. 
Gibson, Jack L., MC, 01940129. 
Godfrey, William H., MSC, 01546995. 
Gunuskey, Dolores L., ANC, N762590. 
Lysak, William, MSC, 0966641. 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the Medical Corps, Regular Army 
of the United States, in the grade of first 
lieutenant, under the provisions of section 
506 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Pub- 
lic Law 381, 80th Cong.), subject to comple- 
tion of internship: 

Griffin, Martin E., Jr., 04030389. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Army of the United 
States, in the grade of first lieutenant, under 
the provisions of section 506 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.) : 

Cluck, Charlie E., 0999028. 

Madden, William R., Jr., 0975483. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary student for appointment in the Medical 
Service Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.) : 

Dillard, Herbert A. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.): 

Bittl, Frederick E. 

Fitter, Patrick M. 

Garcia, Eliseo J., 04024771. 

Heverly, Clifford C., 04017296. 

Kennedy, George L, Jr., 01941273. 

Nack, Thomas P., 04044536, 

Purdy, Harry E., Jr., 04025765. 

Turner, Joseph E., Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 11 (legislative day of 
March 10), 1955: 


UNITED NATIONS 


William A. Kimbel, of South Carolina, to 
be the representative of the United States of 
America to the 10th session of the Economic 
Commission for Europe of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 

Kingsley Davis, of New York, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the Population Commission of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations for a term of 3 years expiring 
December 31, 1957. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308 (b), which pro- 
vides as follows: 


(b, All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 


March 11 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 


included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received for the fourth calendar 
quarter of 1954. 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1954: 


(Nore.—The form used for reports is produced below. In the interest of economy questions are not repeated, only the 
answers are printed and are indicated by their respective letter and number. Also for economy in the Recorp, lengthy answers 


are abridged.) 


File two copies with the Secretary of the Senate and file three copies with the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


This 


(page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data, 


page 
Place an “X” below the appropriate letter or figure in the box at the right of the Report“ heading below: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT. (“Registration”): To “register,” place an &“ below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 

“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required, The first additional page should be 
numbered as page 3,“ and the rest of such pages should be “4,” 5,“ “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instruc- 
tions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


Year: 19...... 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


QUARTER 


P 


ist 2d 3d | 4th 


(Mark one square only) 


Nore on Irem “‘A”.—(a) In General: This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 


(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee,” state in Item “B” the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer.” 


(If the 


“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a 


Report as an “employee.’’) 


(ii) Employer“ — To file as an “employer,” write “None” as answer to Item “B.” 
(b) Separate Reports.—An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report. 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed 


by their agents or employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed 


by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION oR INDIVIDUAL Frtinc.—(1) State name, address, and nature of business; (2) if this Report is for an Employer, list names 
of agents or employees who will file Reports for this Quarter, 


Nore on Irem B“. Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers; except 


that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as employers“ —is to be filed each quarter, 


B. EMrlOorER.— State name, address, and nature of business, If there is no employer, write None.“ 


Nore on Irem “C”’.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests.“ as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” ‘The term-‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—Section 302 (e). 

(5) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 


(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with leg- 
islative interests have terminated, place 

O an “X” in the box at the left, so that 
this Office will no longer expect to receive 
Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 


Ns an for or against such statutes and 


3. In the case of those publications which 
the person filing has caused to be issued 
or distributed, in connection with legislative 
interests, set forth: (a) description; (b) 
quantity distributed, (c) date of distribution, 
(d) name of printer or publisher (if publica- 
tions were paid for by person filing) or name 
ot i (if publications were received as a 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 
4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 


pated e 


xpenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this Item “C 4” and fill out Items “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a Preliminary“ Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1 
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Nore on Irem “D."—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution“ 
Section 302 (a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir THIS REPORT Is FOR AN EMPLOYER.—(i) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(iil) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis, However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(e) Ir THIS Report Is FoR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all exoenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under D 5,” and the name of the employer“ has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS) : 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number, 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or more 
(from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 


1. $-.-...-.-Dues and assessments 
2. $......-.Gifts of money or anything of value 13. Have there been such contributors? 
3. $.. Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift Please answer “yes” or no“ 
oo ie anata Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 14. seat Cie of TS W whose contributions (including 
— — urin “period” from January 1 through the last 
8 -Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) oans g the per y 
S Toran for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “5”) days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 
Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
8 Received during previous Quarters of calendar year page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
8 Tora, from Jan, 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
and “7”) period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 


such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


ns Received 
Loa Amount Name and Address of Contributor 


“The term ‘contribution’ includes a... loan .. Sec. 302 (a). 


9. $- _TorTaL now owed to others on account of loans (“Period” from Jan. 1 through ~-.._.-- 3 „ 
10. $- Borrowed from others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
pS I AE Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, III. 
8 „ and Reimbursements received this $3,285.00 TOTAL 


p r ———————————————ů——ů——— — — —— ðꝑ—j —— . ..in 


Nore on Item E“. — (a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 
302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir Tuts REPORT Is FOR AN AGENT on EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7”). 

E. ExPENDITURES (IncLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others 

Public relations and advertising services “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a.. loan. . Sec. 302 (b). 
12. $2......-ToTaL now owed to person filing 

..-Lent to others during this Quarter 

-Repayment received during this Quarter 


Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 
“1”) 
--Gifts or contributions made dur arter 
me. On 15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 


8 Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution FCC during: thin Quarter by or 

cost on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 


6. Telephone and telegraph or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
T Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
8. $-..-----All other expenditures Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 

$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
9988 Torr for this Quarter (Add 1“ through 8“) Mo.— Printing and mailing circulars on ne 
10. $....--.-Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year “Marshbanks Bill.” 


$2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blatten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.—Public relations 


s SEY SORIS Torat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” service at $800.00 per month, 
a i 84,150.00 Tora 
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A. J. Carson Adkerson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C 
C. (2) All legislation affecting strategic 
minerals, including manganese. 
E. (10) $34.55. 


A. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Generally any legislation which 
will affect the aircraft industry. 
E. (2) $3,750; (7) $671.25; (9) $4,421.25; 

(10) $14,194.82; (11) $18,616.07. 


A. W. L. Allen, 5913 Georgia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
5913 Georgia Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2)2 


A. Allied Wool Industry Committee, 414 Pa- 
cific National Life Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

A. W. R. Allstetter, 616 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, 
Inc., 616 Investment Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of fertilizer 
or the general agricultural economy. 

D. (6) $125. 


A. Thomas H. Alphin, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) All bills (Senate and House) relat- 
ing to health and welfare. 

D. (6) $620. 

E. (7) $42.93; (9) $42.93; (10) $69.35; (11) 
$112.28, 

A. Joseph Amann, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Engineers and Scientists of America, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of professional engineers and other mem- 
bers of affiliated units. 

A. American Association of Port Authorities, 
919 11th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) For legislation increasing appropria- 
tion to United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy involving shipping, Panama Canal tolls, 
foreign trade zones, river and harbor devel- 
opment, and reciprocal trade agreements, 


A. American Association of University Wo- 
men, 1634 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2)AAUW national legislative program 
for 1953-55. 
E. (10) $3,107.11; (11) $3,107.11. 
A. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages, 1128 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 

C. (2) Appropriations for public health. 

E. (1) $4,999.98; (7) $1,618.62; (9) $6,- 
618.60; (10) $19,387.81; (11) $26,006.41, 

A. American College of Radiology, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 

C. (2) Legislation involving the practice 
of medicine and all national health insur- 
ance legislation. 

D. (6) $6,872.21. 

A. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 203-A Liberty Life Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

D. (6) 82,141.42. 


Not printed. 
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E. (2) $1,884.19; (4) $6.76; (5) $62.91; 
(6) $8.56; (7) $179; (9) $2,141.42; (10) $7,- 
456.87; (11) $9,508.29; (15).* 

A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) To protect and further the interests 
of the public and the dental profession in 
matters of patents, legislation, and regula- 
tions, etc.* 

D. (6) $7,914.32, 

E. (2) $7,914.32; (9) $7,914.32; (10) $24,- 
976.56; (11) $32,890.08; (15) + 


A. American Farm Bureau Federation, Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, III., and 425 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2)3 

D. (6) $21,318. 

E. (2) $17,592; (4) $5,686; (5) $2,832; (6) 
$2,098; (7) $333; (9) $28,541; (10) $83,867; 
(11) $112,408. 

A. American Federation of Labor, 901 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 


D. O. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the interests of 
working people. 

E. (1) $6,900.50; (2) $22,478.32; (4) $3,- 
946.67; (5) $851.40; (9) $34,176.89; (10) $91,- 
819.27; (11) $125,996.16. 

A. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, 1370 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To establish the Federal Agency for 
Handicapped. 

E. (10) $8,600; (11) 80 $8,600, 


A. American Hospital A Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) The American Hospital Association 
is concerned about all legislation which may 
affect the ability of hospitals to render good 
care or which may affect the care for the 
American people. 

D. (6) $11,248.66. 

E. (2) $5,946.79; (4) $455; (5) $950.08; (6) 
$562.14; (7) $413.11; (8) $449.04; (9) $3,- 
776.16; (10) $29,605.55; (11) $38,381.71. 


A. American Hotel Association, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) All bills and statutes of interest to 
the hotel industry. 
D. (6) $132,371.46. 
A. American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, 99 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation which affects the con- 
duct of the business of marine insurance. 
E. (2) $750; (6) $209; (9) $959; (11) $959; 
(15) $959. 


A. The American Legion, 700 North Pennsyl- 
vania Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 

Cc. (2) 

D. (6) $231.18. 

E. (2) $12,112.52; (4) $2,914.36; (5) $2,575.- 
56; (6) $336.78; (7) $475.58; (9) $18,414.80; 
(10) $60,099.04; (11) $78,513.84. 

A. American Marine Hull Insurance Syndi- 
cate, 99 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation which affects the busi- 
ness of hull insurance. 

E. (2) $250; (6) $70; (9) $320; (11) $320; 
(15) $320. 

A. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest of 
the American Medical Association is to ad- 
vance the science and art of medicine. 

D. (6) $10,000. 

E. (2) $6,611.26; (4) $584,41; (5) $912.89; 
(6) $279.23; (7) $1,219.04; (8) $942.17; (9) 
$10,549; (10) $28,571.17; (11) $39,120.17. 
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A. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
D. (6) $13,875.96. 
E. (2) $5,250; (9) $5,250; (10) $23,138.90; 
(11) $28,388.90. 


A. The American Optometric Association, 
Inc., care of Dr. Hoyt S. Purvis, 212 East 
5 Washington Avenue, Jonesboro, Ark. 
(2) 
D. (6) $680. 
E. (10) $6,210.55; (11) $6,210.55. 


A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 
C. (2) Bills affecting the public health. 
D. (6) $453.10. 
E. (2) $375; (5) $69; (6) $9.10; (9) $453.10; 
(10) $1,524.12; (11) $1,977.22. 
A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Interests affecting the pulp and 
paper industry, its operation, properties, and 
practices, 


A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C.; 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) 
D. (6) $1,762.72. 
E. (2) $1, 277.39; (4) $33.94; (5) $364.69; 

(6) $49.56; (7) $22.29; (8) $103.27; (9) 

$1,851.14; (10) $9,063.80; (11) $10,914.94. 


A. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the petroleum 
industry. 
D. (6) $158. 
E. (2) $6,145; (5) $3,500; (6) $272; 
$11,381; (10) $34,868; (11) $46,249; (15) 2 


A. American Pulpwood Association, 220 East 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Interests affecting the pulpwood 
industry, its operation, properties, and prac- 
tices. 


(9) 


A. American Retail Federation, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
G. (2) 
D. (6) 670,036.92. 
E. (2) $8,750; (5) $773.33; (6) $455.98; (7) 
$299.02; (9) $10,278.33; (10) $31,337.06; (11) 
$41,615.39. 


A. The American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

©. (2) 
D. (6) $1,733.23. 
E. (2) $737.50; (4) $171.87; (5) $195.12; 

(6) $54.55; (7) $560.99; (8) $13.20; (9) $1,- 

733.23; (10) $6,610.45; (11) $8,343.68; (15) 4 


A. The American Tariff League, Inc., 19 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (15) 


A. American Tramp Shipowners Association, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) The association is interested in 
amending existing shipping legislation in or- 
der to extend operating and construction 
differential subsidies to American-flag vessels 
engaged in so-called tramp trades. 

D. (6) $200. 

E. (1) $25; (2) $2,062.50; (4) $26.27; (5) 
$161.54; (6) $161.42; (7) $1,939.32; (8) $273.- 
30; (9) $4,649.35; (10) $24,126.34; (11) $28,- 
775.69; (15) 4 
A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 

1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative interests of 
ATA include all bills, resolutions, and in- 
vestigations affecting the trucking industry. 
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D. (6) $10,290.06, 
E. (2) $1,332.78; (7) $169.89; (8) $1,500; 
(9) $3,002.67; (10) $12,726.76; (11) $15,729.43. 


A. American Veterans Committee, Inc., 1830 
Jefferson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) AVC is concerned with legislation 
affecting the general welfare, especially in 
the fields of international affairs, civil rights 
and liberties, and veterans’ benefits. 
D. (6) $677.89. 
E. (2) $450; (7) $15; (9) $465; (10) $3,510; 
(11) $3,975. 
A. American Warehousemen's Association, 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 
A. American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
O. (2) 4 
E. (2) $970; (7) $322; 
$4,146.08; (11) $5,438.08. 


A. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Con- 
ference, 424 Bowen Building, Washing- 
ton, D. O. 

O. (2) No specific legislative bills. 

D. (6) $2,660. 

E. (2) $2,085; (8) $615.20; (9) $2,700.20; 
(10) 89,104.03; (11) $11,804.23, 

A. John R. Arant, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public 
lands, stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (6) $900. 

E. (7) $42.30; (10) $257.80; 
(11) $300.10. 


A. Hector M. Aring, 826 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Johns-Manville Corp., 22 East 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,250. 
E. (10) $1,805.76; (11) $1,805.76. 


(9) $1,292; (10) 


Ring 


(9) $42.30; 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 1115 Boyle 
Building, Little Rock, Ark. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting Arkansas rail- 
roads. 
E. (10) $6,857.92; (11) $6,857.92. 


A. Mrs. R. Gordon Arneson, 5520 North 23d 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

B. Spokesmen for Children, 20 East 93d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Funds for maternal and child 
health, child welfare, school lunch programs, 
and Federal aid for school construction, 

E. (4) $12; (6) $228; (9) $240. 

A. W. C. Arnold, 200 Colman Building, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

B. Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., 200 Col- 
man Building, Seattle, Wash. 

A. Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 
23 West 45th Street, New York City. 

C. (2) Appropriations for public health. 

E. (1) $900; (7) $291.35; (9) $1,191.35; 
(10) $3,489.84; (11) $4,681.19, 


A. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

O. (2)2 


A. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Proposed legislation affecting phy- 
slclans and surgeons in the practice of their 
profession. 
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D. (6) $1,500. 
E. (4) $1,500; (9) $1,500; (11) $1,500. 


A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, 
D. C 


O. (2) 

D. (6) $33,396.18. 

E. (2) $19,439.21; (4) $185.50; (5) $2,238.- 
55; (6) $268.12; (7) $3,394.90; (8) $7,869.90; 
(9) $33,396.18; (10) $151,983.37; (11) $185,- 
379.55. 


A. Association of American Ship Owners, 76 
Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) 4 
A. Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies. 
D. (6) $1,982.48. 
E. (2) $1,456.26; (4) $88.94; (5) $132.70; 
(6) $28.85; (7) $80.77; (8) $194.96; (9) $1,- 
982.48; (10) $5,170.89; (11) $7,153.37. 


A. The Association of Western Railways, 474 
Union Station Building, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $1,390.49. 
E. (9) $1,390.49; (10) $1,390.49, 


A. Edward Atkins, 51 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. National Association of Shoe Chain 
Sam Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, 
ee ot 
C. (2) Legislation regarding labor laws 
and revenue act. 
E. (2) $250; (9) $250; (11) $250. 


A. Awalt, Clark & Sparks, 822 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric Cos. 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
O. (2)2 
E. (10) $8.86; (11) $8.86. 


A. Charles E. Babcock, Route 4, Box 126, 
Vienna, Va. 

B. Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics (National Council), 3027 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

O. (2) No control of immigration; im- 
provement of free public schools; suppres- 
sion of communism, 

D. (6) 8147. 

E. (5) $14; (6) $2; (7) $3.57; (8) $1.25; 
(9) $20.82; (10) $131.48; (11) $152.27, 


A. John A, Baker, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW, Washington, D. C. 
B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 


Union of America (National Farmers Union), . 


1404 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

O. (2) 

D. (6) 82,400. 

E. (7) $590.77; (9) $590.77; (10) $1,166.03; 
(11) $1,756.80. 


A. J. H. Ballew, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

C. (2) Support of legislation favorable to 
free enterprise system and opposition to 
legislation unfavorable to that system. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Hartman Barber, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employes, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting labor, espe- 
cially railroad. 

D. (6) 81,952.75. 
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E. (6) $113.71; (7) $262.67; (8) $348.06; (9) 
$724.44; (10) $1,744.30; (11) $2,468.74. 


— 


A. Ivins, Phillips & Barker, 306 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) 4 
A. Joel Barlow, 701 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. 
O. (2) 4 
E. (6) $3.08; (9) $3.08; (10) $186.77; (11) 
8189.85. 


A. Joel Barlow, 701 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2071 East 102d Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the machine 
tool industry. 

A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

O. (2). 

D. (6) 8355.25. 

E. (6) $0.08; (7) $51.38; (8) $7.60; (9) 
$59.06; (10) $259.44; (11) 8318.50. 


A. Irvin L. Barney, Railway Labor Building, 
10 Independence Avenue SW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo, 

C. (2) H. R. 7840, S. 2930. 

D. (6) $2,625, 

A. A. K. Barta, 810 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

B. The Proprietary Association, 810 18th 

Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting the proprietary 
medicines industry. 

E. (7) $125; (9) $125; (10) $375; (11) 
500. 


A. Roy Battles, 744 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
_ ington, D. C. 
B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


D. (6) $3,000, 

A. J. A. Beirne, 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America 
(CIO), 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative matters affecting the 
interests of the membership of the union, 


— 


A. Julia D. Bennett, Hotel Congressional, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III. 

O. (2) Legislation affecting libraries and 
librarians. 

E. (2) $1,511.20; (3) $18; (4) $40.50; (7) 
$98.70; (8) $40.55; (9) $1,708.95; (10) 
$4,847.34; (11) $6,556.29. 

A. Ernest H. Benson, 10 Independence Ave- 
nue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. 

O. (2) All legislation affecting railroad 
employees and labor in general. 

D. (6) $4,500, 
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A. Mrs. Louella Miller Berg, 1634 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
O. (2) 
A. Preston B. Bergin, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. District of Columbia Business Practices 
Council, 1030 Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


C. (2) 4 
E. (2) $18; (5) $69.44; (6) $34.68; (7) 
$9.25; (9) $131.37; (10) $1,269.31; (11) 


$1,400.68. 


A. Preston B. Bergin, 1001 Conecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Jewelry Industry Tax Committee, Inc., 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) To obtain repeal of the excise tax 
on jewelry and jewelry store merchandise, 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (2) $926.76; (5) $1,385.08; (6) $217.95; 
(7) $512.02; (9) $3,041.81; (10) $7,841.82; 
(11) $10,883.63. 


A. Tell Berna, 2071 East 102d Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2071 East 102d Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the ma- 
chine-tool industry. 


A. Helen Berthelot, 1808 Adams Mill Road 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America 
(CIO), 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative matters affecting the in- 
terests of the membership of this union. 

E. (10) $4,346.55; (11) $4,346.55. 

A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 901 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

©. (2) All bills affecting the welfare of 
the country generally, and workers spe- 
cifically. 

D. (6) $3,010. 

E. (6) $25.15; (7) $233.80; (8) $59.05; (9) 
$318; (10) $1,027; (11) $1,345. 

A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 John 
Street, New York, N. Y., and 932 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General questions affecting the in- 
surance of ships and their cargoes against 
marine risks; reparations; subrogation. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

E. (10) $279; (11) $279. 


A. Robert J. Bird, 306 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Robert J. Bird, 306 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. The Minot Mercantile Corp., care of 
Equitable Trust Co., Wilmington, Del, 
A. Henry Bison, Jr., 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Retail Grocers, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the business 
enterprises of independent retail grocers. 
D. (6) $1,000. 


E. (4) $72.20; (5) $90; (6) $13.26; (7) 
$26.47; (9) $201.93; (10) $452.49; (11) 
$654.42. 
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A. John H, Bivins, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the petroleum 
industry. 


A. James C. Black, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 
D. (6) $600. 
E. (7) $500; (9) $500; (10) $1,500; (11) 


A. William Rhea Blake, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 
C. (2) Any legislation affecting the raw 
cotton industry. 
E. (10) $204.74; (11) $204.74. 


A. Charles B. Blankenship, 1808 Adams Mill 
Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America 
(CIO) 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative matters affecting the 
interests of the membership. 

D. (6) $2,098.56. 

E. (2) $1,999.98; (7) $98.58; (9) $2,098.56; 
(10) $7,297.77; (11) $9,396.33. 


A. Blue Cross Commission, 425 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
©. (2) 4 
E. (2) $16,700; (8) $2,889.72; (15) .* 


A. Daniel L. Boland, 1500 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, Inc., 1500 Rhode Island Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2). 

E. (10) $12.75; (11) $12.75. 


A. Ivins, Phillips & Barker, 306 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Community Services Inc., Graniteville, 
S. C. 


A. Borax Cartel Story, Inc., 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) 
D. (6) $450.56. 
E. (2) $150; (4) $192.08; (5) $55; (6) $7.70; 
HR (8) $5; (9) $450.56; (11) $450.56; 


A. Joseph L. Borda, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, N. X. 


A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. General Electric Company, 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Labor relations, wage and hour mat- 
ters, controls over wages and salaries, and 
social security. 

D. (6) $375. 

E. (5) $180; (6) $5; (7) $196; (9) $331; 
(10) $771.50; (11) $1,102.50, 


A. E. B. Bowden, 600 Hibbs Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 100 Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation to protect innocent pur- 
chasers of converted CCC grain. 

D. (6) $49.15, 
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A. Charles M. Boyer, 2517 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Legislation for development of a 
military policy for the United States which 
will guarantee adequate national security. 


A. Boykin & DeFrancis, Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Studiengesellschaft fur Privatrechtliche 
Auslandsinteressen E. V., Contrescarpe 46, 
Bremen, Germany. 

C. (2) Au bills affecting the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, etc.* 

E. (5) $204; (6) $24.15; (8) $451.50; (9) 
$679.65; (10) $1,209.82; (11) $1,889.47. 


A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink & Distillery Work- 
ers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

C. (2) All legislation involving or in the 
direction of national prohibition taxation 
of alcoholic beverages, etc. 

E. (10) $434.93; (11) $434.93. 


A. Harold P. Braman, 907 Ring Building, 
18th and N Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, 18th and N Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

©. (2) Support of bills to improve facilities 
of savings and loan associations for en- 
couragement of thrift and home financing. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Harry R. Brashear, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. James M. Brewbaker, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. David F. Brinegar, 510 Goodrich Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Central Arizona Project Association, 
510 Goodrich Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

C. (2) Water and soil legislation affecting 
Arizona. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

E. (7) $663.30; (9) $663.30; (10) $432.22; 
(11) $1,095.53, 


A. Homer L. Brinkley, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


— 


A. W. S. Bromley, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. L. 
B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Derek Brooks, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. New York Board of Trade, 291 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Guaranties against the risk of non- 
payment by foreign debtors due to currency 
inconvertibility, exchange transfer block, 
and other noncommercial hazards, 

D. (6) $802.18. 

E. (5) $75; (6) $10; (7) 288.42; 
$173.42; (10) $249.34; (11) $422.76. 


1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
tary. 
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1955 


A. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., 
2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
O. (2) Revenue Act of 1954, H. R. 8300. 
D. (6) 82,499.98. 
E. (6) $27.62; (8) $14.98; (9) $42.60; (10) 
$285.10; (11) $327.70; (15) 
A. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, Washington 
Loan & Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C. 
B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) 
D. (6) $5,949.99. 
E. (2) $6,317.49; 
(8) 817.50; (9) $6,603.96; 
(11) $23,927.74; (15) 4 


(5) $262.50; (6) $6.47; 
(10) $17,323.78; 


A. Paul W. Brown, 925 South Homan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 
B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 
O. (2) Postal legislation. 
E. (10) $546.40; (11) $546.40. 


A. Thad H. Brown, Jr., 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Assoclation of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) 


A. John M. Brumm, 2212 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for the Nation's Health, 2212 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) 4 

D. (6) $2,374.98. 

E. (8) $119.64; (9) $119.64; (10) $83.65; 
(11) 203.29. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Building, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting river and 
harbor works, flood control, and other water 
use and conservation, and related subjects. 

D. (6) $1,350. 

E. (6) $4.68; (8) $22.85; (9) $27.53; (10) 
$63.57; (11) $91.10. 

A. Henry H. Paraan, 54 Buckman Building, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. The Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, 
N. J. 

A. Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) All matters to the busi- 
ness of policyholders of accident and health 
insurance, 

E. (2) $105.22; (5) $17.88; (8) $5.50. 

A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. T., and 740 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N. T., and Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
740 Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

O. (2)2 
A. Donald T. Burke, 1200 18th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 

rn 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


“i 34200 
D. (9) $ 
7) 8255 (8) $12.26; (9) $57.99; (10) 
6416 12; (11) 268.11, 
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A. Thomas H. Burke, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 8000 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, 
prosperity, and general welfare; oppose legis- 
lation detrimental to these objectives. 

D. (6) $1,495. 

E. (7) $962;.(9) $962; (10) $2,886; (11) 
83,848. 


A. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

D. (6) $11,133.80. 
E. (2) $3,796.95; (5) $392.30; (6) $114.08; 

(7) $607.43; (8) $612.20; (9) $5,522.96; 

(10) $11,075.06; (11) $16,598.02, 


— 


A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation dealing with the 
electrical workers in particular and labor in 
general, such as annual and sick leave; Fed - 
eral retirement liberalization; unemploy- 
ment insurance and severance pay, and other 
more liberalized benefits for Federal and 
other workers. 

D. (6) $2,875.03. 

A. Eugene J. Butler, 1312 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting religious, 
charitable, and educational institutions, and 
organizations. 

D. (6) $2,874.99. 

E. (10) $113.64; (11) $113.64. 


— 


A. Lawrence V. Byrnes, 10 Independence Ave- 
nue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L. E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting labor and 
transportation. 

D. (6) $3,313.50. 

A. C. G. Caffrey, 1625 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 203-A Liberty Life Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

O. (2) 

D. (6) $760.20. 

E. (6) $3; (7) $10; (8) $10; (9) $23; (10) 
$69; (11) $92. 


A. Julian W. Caplan, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, „ III. 
O. (2) Legislation that affects retail 
trades. 


A. John L. Carey, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. T. 
B. American Institute of Accountants, 270 
Madison Avenue, New Tork, N. Y. 
O. (2) 
D. (6) $2,187.50. 
E. (10) $20; (11) $20. 


A. James K. Carr, 2101 K Street, Sacramento, 
Calif. 


B. Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
2101 K Street, Sacramento, Calif, 
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C. (2) Matters pertaining to Central Valley 
Project (Calif.) which affect the interest of 
the Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 

D. (6) $416.03. 

E. (8) $72.69; (9) $72.69; 
(11) $836.79, 


A. T. C. Carroll, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 
C. (2) Legislation of interest to railroad 
employees, 


(10) $764.10; 


A. Henderson H. Carson, 600 First National 
Bank Building, Canton, Ohio. 

B. East Ohio Gas Co., 1405 East 6th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) All legislation of interest to natural 
gas industry. 

D. (6) $3,486.68. 

E. (3) $232.90; (4) $4; (5) $9.18; (6) 
$12.70; (7) $194.40; (8) $33.50; (9) $486.68; 
(10) $1,344.53; (11) $e 831.21. 


A. Albert E. Carter, 1026 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
C. (2) Legislative matters affecting com- 
pany's interest. 


D. (6) $3,000. 
E. (5) $720; (6) $62.50; (7) $380.20; (8) 
A (9) $1,378; (10) $3,647.86; (11) 


A. Clarence B. Carter, Post Office Box 1798, 
New Haven, Conn. 
B. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Of- 
fice Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 
O. (2)2 
Spr (7) $27.10; (9) $27.10; (10) $20.80; (11) 


A. Ralph H. Case, 889 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. O. 

B. Sioux Tribe of Indians, Cheyenne River 
Reservation, S. Dak., and of Lower Brule 
Reservation, S. Dak. 

C. (2) Public Law 776, 83d Congress (H. R. 
2233). 

D. (6) $150, 


A. Benjamin F. Castle, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
A. Larry Cates, 861 National Press Building, 
Washington. D. C. 
B. Air Line Pilots Association, 55th Street 
and Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
C. (2) Aviation legislation—Railway Labor 
Act, 


D. (6) $2,625. 
E. (10) $1.20; (11) $1.20. 


A. Central Arizona Project Association, 510 
Goodrich Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

C. (2) Water and soil legislation affecting 
Arizona. 

D. (6) $7,504.37. 

E. (2) $4,980; (4) $187.85; (5) $880.21; (6) 
$114.81; (7) $1,325.65; (8) $69.96; (9) 
$7,558.48; (10) $23,067.84; (11) $30,626.32. 


A. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Justice M. Chambers, 2517 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. M. Golodetz & Co., 120 Wall Street, New 

York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Development of the strategic 
stockpiling program of the United States. 
D. (6) $4,125. 
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A. Walter Chamblin, Jr., 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 
A. The Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. (2)4° (8) The Christian Patriot, 
D. (6) $5,024.42. 
E. (1) $92; (2) $8,055; (4) $3,170.11; (5) 
$135.47; (6) $23.18; (7) $288.40; (8) $46.31; 
(9) $6,810.47; (10) $23,943.24; (11) $30,753.71. 


A. Abiah A. Church, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Wath- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2)4 
A. Omer W. Clark, 1701 18th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1423 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting war vet- 
erans, their dependents and survivors of de- 
ceased veterans. 

D. (6) $2,891.19. 

A. Robert M. Clark, 525 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
II. 

C. (2) Pending and prospective legislation 
affecting the interest of the railway company. 

D. (6) $15,075. 

A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service 
(CCBS), 532 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) 

E. (10) $156.31; (11) $156.31. 

A. Clay L. Cochran, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, P. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 1303 New Hampshire Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) 

D. (6) $2,625. 

A. Russell Coleman, 616 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


B. The National Fertilizer Association, 616 


Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of fertilizer 
or the general agricultural economy, enen 
ing H. R. 108. 

A. Howard C. Colgan, Jr., 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Proposed Federal tax legislation af- 
fecting interests of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and its members. 

D. (6) $75. 

E. (7) $33.02; (9) $33.02; (10) $6.75; (11) 
$39.77. 

A. The Colorado Railroad Legislative Com- 
mittee, 615 C. A. Johnson Building, Den- 
ver, Colo, 

C. (2) 

E. (10) $1,352.08; (11) $1,352.08. 


A. Colorado River Association, 307 West 
Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
C. (2) 
E. (2) $2,250; (4) $281.36; (5) $436.60; 
(6) $447.72; (7) $1,462; (9) $4,877.68; (10) 
$20,410.46; (15). 
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A. Committee for Defense of the Constitu- 
tion by Preserving the Treaty Power, 36 
West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2)4 

E. (4) $3.60; (6) $31.27; (8) $138.91; (9) 
$173.78; (10) $26,456.33; (11) $26,630,11; 
(15) 2 
A. Committee on Foreign Trade Education, 

Inc., Building A. Room 801, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C.(2) 2 

D. (6) $833.33. 

E. (4) $245; (5) $230.05; (6) $57.82; (7) 
$81.98; (8) $58.03; (9) $672.88; (10) $770.16; 
(11) $1,443.04, 

A. Committee for the Nation’s Health, 2212 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (2)2 

D. (6) $193.68. 

E. (2) $5,423.24; (4) $66.55; (5) $1,172.18; 
(6) $156.78; (7) $361.14; (8) $60; (9) 
$7,239.89; (10) $27,986.96; (11) $35,226.85. 


A. Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 418 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


c. (204 
E. (2) $12,187.56; (5) $1,395.65; (6) 
$176.39; (7) $1,003.36; (8) $1,984.75; (9) 


$16,747.71; (10) $42,542.91; (11) $59,290.62; 
(15) 4 
A. Committee for the Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 926 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D, C, 
C. (2) 


D. (6) $2,000. 

E. (2) $1,000; (4) $500; (5) $500; (6) $20; 
(7) $100; (9) $2,100; (10) $465.73; (11) 
$2,565.73. 


— 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Amana Refrigeration, 


Inc, 
Iowa. 


Amana, 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Advisory Committee to 
the Trucking Industry, Inc. 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Salt Producers Association, 726 LaSalle- 
Wacker Building, Chicago, III. 


— 


A. Lawrence R. Condon, 165 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Estate of Mary Clark DeBrabant and 
Katherine C. Williams, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests relate to a pos- 
sible revision of section 7 of the Technical 
Changes Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 895). 

E. (10) $2,500; (11) $2,500, 


A. John C. Cone, 815 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Pan American World Airways System, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

C. (2) Interested in supporting or oppos- 
ing any aviation legislation that might have 
a bearing on the operation of Pan-American 
World Airways System. 

A. Conference for Inland Waterways Dry- 
Bulk Regulation, 402 Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Amendment of section 303 (b) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U. S. C. 


903 (b)). 
E. (10) $14,561.21; (11) $14,561.21. 
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A. Conference of Local Airlines, 800 World 
Center Building, Washington, D. C, 
C. (2)2 


A. Conference on State Defense, 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

O. (2) Opposition to Federal taxation of 
State and local government bonds, 

E. (10) $1,848.47; (11) $1,848.47. 

A. Richard J. Congleton, 763 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. Y. 

B. The Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, 763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the busi- 
ness of the company. 

E. (7) $512.50; (9) $512.50; (10) $4,977.78; 
(11) $5,490.28. 

A. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, 
prosperity, and general welfare; oppose leg- 
islation detrimental to those objectives, (3) 
Report on Congress, 

D. (6) $29,957.25. 

E. (2) $15,618.17; (3) $500; (4) $4,987.41; 
(5) $2,374.65; (6) $800; (7) $2,877.32; (8) 
$2,799.70; (9) $29,957.25; (10) $90,161.84; (11) 
$120,119.09, 


A. Julien D. Conover, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public 
lands, stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

E. (10) $246.32; (11) $246.32. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 505 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, Southern 
Building, 15th and H Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are general in 
character and those affecting the coal in- 
dustry. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 505 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Nationwide Trailer Rental System, 512 
South Market Street, Wichita, Kans. 

C. (2) Excise tax on utility trailers. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 505 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Federal tax legislation affecting the 
interests of the New York Stock Exchange 
and its members, 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 505 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea & Kenney, Ring 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) H. R. 8300. 

A. Cooperative Health Federation of Amer- 
58 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


E. (28104; (5) $9; 
(10) 8661; (11) 8868. 


A. Cordage Legislative Committee, 350 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
O. (2)2 
D. (6) $2,650. 
E. (1) $2,500; (9) $2,500; (10) $19.91; (11) 
$2,519.91; (15) 4 


(6) $14; (9) $217; 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. John M. Costello, 3434 Porter Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American League for an Undivided Ire- 
land, 122 East 42d Street, New York, N. X. 

C. (2) Any legislation which may effectu- 
ate the unification of Ireland. 

D. (6) $750. 

E. (10) $220; (11) $220. 


A. Cotton, Brenner & Wrigley, 225 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Martin Aloysius Madden, 27 West 96th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) For the relief of Martin Aloysius 
Madden, S. 3216. 

D. (6) 82.500. 

E. (4) $113.82; (7) $85; (8) $0.86; (9) 
$199.63; (10) $1,732.60; (11) $1,932.28; (15) 4 


A. Edward J. Coughlin, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

O. 2 All bills ot interest to technical en- 
gineers, especially those engineers employed 
by the United States Government. 

D. (6) $195. 

E. (7) $20; (9) $20; (10) $60; (11) $80. 


A. Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
1722 H Street NW., Washington, D. OC. 

C. (2) Federal taxation, Federal expendi- 
tures, social security, and labor relations. 

D. (6) $10,603.46. 

E. (2) $11,959.23; (4) $1,496.46; (5) $998.39; 
(6) $207.95; (7) $599.81; (8) $913.29; (9) 
$16,175.13; (10) $60,640.09; (11) $76,815.22; 
(15) 2 


A. A. M. Crawford, 718 Title & Trust Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif.. and Atchison, Topeka, 
& Santa Fe Railway, 121 East 6th Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (10) $9,039.19; (11) $9,039.19. 


A. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting credit unions. 
D. (6) $40,699.98. 
E. (2) $525; (8) $1.25; (9) $526.25; (10) 
$1,562.77; (11) $2,089.02. 


A. Edward B. Crosland, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 

195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Matters affecting communications. 
D. (6) $6,874.98, 


A. Leo J. Crowley, 540 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Legislative Commit- 
tee, 615 C. A. Johnson Building, Denver, 
Colo. 

C. (2)3 

E. (10) $1,352.08; (11) $1,352.08. 


A. John C. Cuneo, Post Office Box 1054, Mo- 
desto, Calif. 

B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
way Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. The Townsend bills, H. R. 2446, 2447. 

D. (6) $2,386.82. 

E. (5) $586.19; (6) $136.02; (7) $103.55; 
(8) $102.71; (9) $928.47; (10) $4,729.18; (11) 
$5,657.65. 


A. Ralph E. Curtiss, 944 Washington Build- 
ing, W D. C. 
B. National Licensed Beverage Associa- 
tion, 420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wis. 
C. (2) Any legislation affecting tavern and 
restaurant industry. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
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D. (6) $2,550. 
E. (7) $413.74; (9) $413.74; (10) $533.22; 
(11) $946.96. 


A. Dairy Industry Committee, 519 Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


C. (2) Any legislation affecting the dairy 
industry. 
D. (6) $4,050. 


A. Joan David, 1625 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Public Law 199, H. R. 2685; S. 3263. 

D. (6) $1,387.50. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, II. 

B. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 1305 West 
105th Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 relating to the tax treatment 
of income deriyed from foreign sources, 

E. (10) $183.33; (11) $183.33, 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 

B. Clearing Industrial District, Inc., 38 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 relating to taxation of gains 
and losses upon sale of real property by 
dealers, : 

E. (10) $342.81; (11) $342.81, 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 
B. The Copley Press, Inc., 428 Downer 
Place, Aurora, Ill. 
©. (2) Provisions of 1954 Revenue Code 
relating to corporate distributions and ad- 
justments, including corporate liquidations, 
E. (10) $533.66; (11) $533.66. 
A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 
B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 relating to the tax treatment of 
income derived from foreign sources, 


— = 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. John Stuart, 345 Merchandise Mart. 
Chicago, II. 

C. (2) Provisions of the 1954 Internal Rey- 
enue Code relating to corporate distributions 
and adjustments, including corporate liqui- 
dations. 

E. (10) $572.49; (11) $572.49. 


— 
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A. Waters S. Davis, Jr., League City, Tex. 
B. National Association of Soll Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Motor Carriers Leasing Conference, 4195 
Central Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

C. (2) H. R. 3203 (trip leasing) for passage. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. Denver Association of Building Owners 
and Managers, 624 17th Street, Denver, 
Colo. 

C. (2) For passage of section 164 (b) (5) 
(B) of Internal Revenue Code of 1954, to pro- 
vide for deductibility for Federal income-tax 
purposes of taxes levied by the Moffat Tunnel 
Im District. 


E. (2) $1,000; (6) $2.04; (9) $1,002.04; (11) 
$1,002.04. 
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A. M. D. DeTar, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, Suite 708, 
Ferguson Building, Springfield, III. 

C. (2) Interested in tive matters 
which would (a) restrict importation of 
crude oil and hinder petroleum production; 
and (b) establish a national fuels policy. 

E. (10) $530.73; (11) $530.73. 


A. R. T. DeVany, 918 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 
A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1600 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. 
B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., W: m, D. C. 
O. (2) H. R. 4587 and legislation affecting 
the motion-picture industry. 
D. (6) $3,900. 
- (7) $1,300; (9) $1,300; (10) $3,900; (11 
$5,200. el 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW. Washington, D. C. 

B. Sacramento-Yolo Port District, 312 
Courthouse, Sacramento, Calif, 

C. (2) Legislation in support of the Sac- 
ramento River deep-water channel project 
authorized by Public Law 525, 79th Congress, 
2d session. H. R. 8367, 83d Congress, and 
H. R. 9936, 83d Congress. 


E. (8) $60.30; (9) $60.30; (10 1.753 
(11) $332.05. : „ 


A. Direct Mail Advertising Association, Inc., 
oh d en Teo ee, 
i $ H. R. 569; 
3 se, 
. (6) > (7) $30; (9 ; (1 ; 
(11) $220. (7) (9) $55; (10) $165 


A. Disabled American Veterans, 1423 East 
Ohio. 


A. Disabled Officers Association, 1604 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) All legislation affecting disabled vet- 
erans and their dependents, and survivors of 
deceased veterans. 

ree $2,750; (9) $2,750; (10) $8,250; (11) 


A. Walter L. Dishrow, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. G. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 

bs Sane 900 F Street NW., Washington, 


. (24 
D. (6) $1,565.46. 
E. (10) $340.60; (11) $340.60. 


A. Wesley E. Disney, 501 World Center Build- 
ing, W. n, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, World Center Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative interests include 
any matters affecting the natural-gas in- 
dustry. 

D. (6) $3,333.32. 

E. (10) $10.35; (11) $10.35. 


A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Building, 
W. n, D. G. 

B. National Building Granite Quarries As- 
sociation, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Specific legislation is for percent- 
age depletion relating to granite and other 
minerals. 

D. (6) $600. 


1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
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A. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting working con- 
ditions of Government employees and inci- 
dentally organized labor in general. 

D. (6) $13,475.04. 

E. (2) $6,679.11; (4) $500; (5) $1,031.99; 
(6) $391.71; (7) $508.12; (8) $4,888.23; (9) 
$13,999.16; (10) $48,971.44; (11) $62,970.60. 
A. Doherty, Rumble & Butler, E-1006 First 

National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

B. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., W- 
1451 First National Bank Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

C. (2) Amendment of Internal Revenue 


Code. 
E. (10) $1,005.67; (11) $1,005.67. 


A. James L. Donnelly, 39 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 39 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) All legislation of general interest 
to manufacturers. (3) Industrial Review. 

E. (7) $172.40; (9) $172.40; (10) $1,371.99; 
(11) $1,544.39, 


A. Robert F. Donoghue, 236 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the merchant 
marine, particularly the tanker division 
thereof. 
D. (6) $1.625. 
E. (10) $217,18; (11) $217. 18. 
A. Thomas J. Donovan, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting excise tax on 
alcoholic beverages. 


A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 60 John Street, New 
York, N. X. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety 

Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies. 

D. (6) $112.50. 

A. O. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. O. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) 

D. (6) $1,489.07. 

E. (10) $159; (11) $159. 

A. John E. Dougherty, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1740 
Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. James W. Douthat, 918 16th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, N. X. 
A. Fayette B. Dow. W ah Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D 

B. Committee for Rs “Line Companies, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

C. (2) Opposed to S. 3075 which if enacted 
would divorce pipelines. 

A. Adin M. Downer, 610 Wire Building, 1000 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington. D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting all veterans 
and their dependents. (3) VFW magazine 
(Foreign Service) and VFW Legislative News- 
letter. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
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D. (6) $1,750. 
E. (7) $45.92; (9) $45.92; (10) $289.20; 
(11) $335.12. 


A. W. A. Dozier, Jr., 17 Molton Street, Mont- 
gomery, Ala, 

B. Medical Association of the State of Ala- 
bama, State Office Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

C. (2) All health matters covered by leg- 
islative action. (3) P. R. notes. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

E. (4) $225; (9) $225; 


(10) $675; 
$900. 


(11) 


A. Ben DuBois, Sauk Centre, Minn. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 

C. (2) Banking legislation. 

D. (6) $2,834, 
A. Stephen M. Dubrul, 5-141 General Motors 

Building, Detroit, Mich. 

B. General Motors Corporation, 3044 West 

Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich, 


A. Read Dunn, Jr., 1832 M Street NW., Wash- 
n, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legislation 
affecting the raw cotton industry as will pro- 
mote the purposes for which the Council is 
organized. 

D. (6) $435. 

E. (10) $60.26; (11) $60.26, 


— 


A. William M. Dunn, 1808 Adams Mill Road 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America- 
CIO, 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

O. (2) Legislative matters affecting the 
interests of the membership of the union, 


A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining. 

D. (6) $600. 

E. (7) $27.05; (9) $27.05; (10) $221.70; 
(11) $248.75, 


A. Joseph L. Dwyer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 

50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the petroleum 
industry. 

D. (6) $3,276. 

E. (7) $456.12; (9) $456.12; (10) $1,490.25; 

(11) $1,946.37. 

A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Hotel 
Statler, New York, N. Y. and 740 lith 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Matters affecting meat packers, 
D. (6) $4.14. 
E. (2) $24.98; (4) $5.72; (5) 82.62; (6) 

$0.18; (7) $5.24; (8) $1.84; (9) $40.58; (10) 

$139.77; (11) $180.35; (15) 


A. Herman Edelsberg, 1003 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Supports legislation which pro- 
motes the civil rights of all Americans, and 
opposes undemocratic discrimination against 
any Americans, 

D. (6) $140. 

E. (7) $15; (9) $15; (10) $45; (11) $60. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 


March 11. 


A. Joseph H. Ehlers, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests relate to mat- 
ters affecting the engineering profession. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

E. (10) $180; (11) $180. 


— 


A. Bernard H. Ehrlich, 1367 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, 418 Homer Building, 13th 
Street at F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative interest previously on 
all bills relating to the education and train- 
ing of veterans and all other legislation af- 
fecting proprietary schools. 


A. Oscar Elder, 1771 N Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D, C. 

C. (2) Registrant is interested in any leg- 
islation which affects the broadcasting 
industry. 


— 


A. John Doyle Elliott, 305 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
way Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 

C. (2) Enactment into law of the Town- 
send plan; amendment to the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

D. (6) $910. 

E. (7) $5.78; (9) $5.78; (11) $5.78. 


A. Clyde T. Ellis, 1303 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1303 New Hampshire Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the rural 
electrification program, (3) Rural Electrifi- 
cation magazine. 

D. (6) $5,798.64, 


A. Otis H. Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, Suite 708, 
Ferguson Building, Springfield, III. 

C. (2) Interested in general legislation 
which might affect the business interests of 
independent oil jobbers and marketers, 

D. (6) 84,500. 


A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash - 
ing ton, D. C. 
B. National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, 302 Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 
O. (2) Housing and labor legislation and 
all other matters affecting retail lumber 
dealers. 
D. (6) $3,050, 
E. (7) $225; (9) $225; 


(10) $907; (11) 


- $1,132. 


— 


A. Northeutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Public Power Association, 
1757 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting public power 
projects generally, 
D. (6) $2,000. 


E. (10) $475.78; (11) $475.78. 


A. Northeutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) Conferences and reports to clients 
on legislation affecting the city’s rights in 
the Colorado River and related matters, and 
legislation affecting public power projects, 

D. (6) $1,500. 


1955 


A. Northeutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 512 
16th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

C. (2) Interior Department appropriations 
bill, 1955, and legislation affecting social- 
security coverage for municipal employees. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

E. (10) 819.34; (11) $19.34. 


A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

C. (2) Conferences and reports to clients 
on legislation affecting the district's rights in 
the Colorado River and related matters. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

E. (10) $121.46; (11) $121.46. 


A. Northeutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado 
River Board of California, 315 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting California’s 
interest in the Colorado River and legisla- 
tion relating to reclamation and water re- 
sources policies. 

D. (6) $3,828.28. 

E. (6) $45.53; (8) $10.25; (9) $55.78; (10) 
$425.27; (11) $481.05. 

A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Water Project Authority of the State of 
California, Sacramento, Calif. 

O. (2) Interior Department appropriations 
bill, 1954; waterfowl management, Central 
Valley project; irrigation distribution sys- 
tems bills; and legislation affecting the Cen- 
tral Valley project and Federal reclamation 
and power policies generally. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

E. (10) $152.90; (11) $152.90. 

A. Northcutt Ely, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Water Resources Board of the State of 
California, Sacramento, Calif. 

C. (2) Army civil functions appropria- 
tions bill, 1955, and legislation affecting 
flood-control projects generally. 


A. Robert B. Ely III, 1600 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

B. Insurance Co. of North America, 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. (2) Petitioner is interested in having 
the present Congress pass an act providing 
for a full judicial review of certain claims 
arising from French spoliations occurring 
prior to 1800. 

A. K. Blyth Emmons, 925 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. National Small Business Men's Associ- 
ation, Inc., 2834 Central Street, Evanston, III. 

O. (2) All legislation pertaining to small 
business. (3) Pulling Together, 

D. (6) $2,475. 

E. (7) $193.15; (9) $193.15; (10) $884.75; 
(11) $1,077.90. 

A. Engineers and Scientists of America, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of professional engineers and other 
members of affiliated units, 


A. Myles W. English, 966 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 966 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation pending before the Con- 
gress dealing with Federal grants-in-aid to 
States for highways, or repeal, modification 
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or extension of Federal excise taxes on motor 

vehicles, gasoline, oil, tires, or auto parts. 

A. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1417 California Street, Denver, 
Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) National Farmers Union is inter- 
ested in all Federal legislation, bills, resolu- 
tions, appropriations, and other proceedings 
affecting American agriculture and farmers, 
either directly or indirectly. 

D. (6) $15,366.38. 

E. (2) $10,175.45; (3) $237.50; (4) $466.72; 
(5) $2,421.67; (6) $1,695.83; (7) $405.56; (8) 
$161.04; (9) $15,563.77; (10) $70,198.72; (11) 
$85,762.49, 

A. Harold E. Fellows, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Registrant is interested in any leg- 
islation which affects the broadcasting in- 
dustry. 

A. John A. Ferguson, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation pertaining to natu- 
ral gas. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Josiah Ferris, 510 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Sugar Corp., Clewiston, 
Fla.; Fellsmere Sugar Producers Association, 
Fellsmere, Fla.; American Sugar Cane 
League, New Orleans, La. 

A. James Finucane, 926 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 926 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

©. (2) To support legislation providing for 
the return of confiscated German and Japa- 
nese, Swiss, and American property, through 
amending the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
through other appropriate legislation, or 
through a treaty. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

E. (7) $100; (9) $100; (11) $231.23. 


A. Bernard M. Fitzgerald, Washington Loan 
and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, Ring Building, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the members of the National Association of 
Electric Companies, 

D. (6) $472.50. 

A. Stephen Fitzgerald & Co., 502 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Creole Petroleum Corp., 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $7,650. 

E. (1) $345.77; (2) $2,320; (4) $74.10; (6) 
$37.02; (7) $457.45; (8) $147.35; (9) $3,381.- 
69; (10) $73,591.40; (11) $76,973.09, 


A. Stephen Fitzgerald & Co., 502 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative questions which 
affect the interests of the public and of elec- 
tric light and power companies, 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (4) $618.62; (6) $82.65; (7) $470.57; (8) 
$28.27; (9) $1,200.11; (10) $6,187.70; (11) 
$7,387.81. 
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A. F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NW., Wash - 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

O. (2) Proposed legislation on the annual 
meeting resolutions adopted by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

E. (7) $29.63; (9) $29.63; (10) $117.38; (11) 
$147.01. 


A. Donald G. Fletcher, 745 McKnight Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Rust Prevention Association, 745 Me- 
Knight Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting funds for re- 
search on plant-disease control and crop im- 
provement. - 

D. (6) $2,225. 

E. (2) 833.33; (5) $159.46; (6) $31.27; (9) 
$224.06; (10) $3,006.61; (11) $3,230.67. 


A. Florida Citrus Mutual (legislative fund), 
Lakeland, Fla. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation that 
affects the citrus industry and for legislation 
that affects it favorably and against legisla- 
tion that affects it unfavorably. 

E. (4) $16.56; (8) $0.27; (9) $16.83; (10) 
$8,418.72; (11) $8,435.55. 


A. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

O. (2) Legislation affecting river and har- 
bor works, flood control, and other water use 
and conservation, and related subjects. 

E. (2) 8,350; (8) $27.53; (9) $1,377.53; 
(10) $4,113.57; (11) $5,491.10. 


A. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 
C. (2) Proposed legislation of interest to 
members of Florida Railroad Association. 
D. (6) $4,000, 
E. (2) $1,875; (6) $3.72; (7) $34.73; (9) 
$1,915.45; (10) $6,696.37; (11) $8,611.82. 


A. John J. Flynn, 734 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, 734 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Any and all legislation affecting the 
welfare and security of working men and 
women and their families, 

D. (6) $1,425. 

E. (7) $330.81; (9) $330.81; (10) $566.01; 
(11) $896.82, 

A. Mrs. J. A. Ford, 305 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D. O, 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broadway, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

O. (2)2 
A. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 

Post Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

O. (2) 1955 agricultural 
bill. (3) The Forest Farmer. 

E. (10) $781.84; (11) $781.84, 


A. J. Carter Fort, 929 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) 4 

D. (6) $3,309.16. 

E. (7) $482.35; (9) $482.35; (10) $379.50; 
(11) $861.85, 


appropriations 
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A. James F. Fort, 1424 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 


1424 16th Street NW., Washington, B. C. 
D. (6) $68.75. 
E. (7) $7.95; (9) $7.95; (11) $7.95. 


A. Charles E. Foster, 1701 18th Street NW. 
B. Disabled American Veterans, 1423 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. (2) 4 
D. (6) $2,228.96. 


A. Ronald J. Foulis, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 

195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Matters affecting communications. 
D. (6) $4,500. 


A. L. S. Franklin, 2309 Pine Croft Road, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

B. National Tax Relief Coalition, Box 2309, 
Pine Croft Road, Greensboro, N. C. 

C. (2) Tax limitation, 

D. (6) $560. 

E. (2) $375; (7) $60; (9) $435; (10) $1,- 
885; (11) $2,320. 


A. George H. Frates, 1163 . Press 


Building, Washington. D. 
B. National Association of N Drug- 


C. (2) To oppose legislation detrimental to 
independent retail druggists and to further 
legislation favorable to the profession; (3) 
N. A. R. D. Journal. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (2) $675; (5) $399; (6) $40; (9) $1,114; 
(10) $2,396; (11) $3,510. 


A. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2)4 

D. (6) $24,328.46. 

E. (2) $9,359.89; (4) $2,999.65; (5) $2,- 
572.37; (6) $289.42; (7) $998.68; (8) $967.43; 
(9) $27,187.44; (10) $47,632.63; (11) $64,- 
820.07; (15) 


A. George M. Puller, 1319 18th Street NW., 


ation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation inimical to the in- 
terests of the lumber industry, American 
im and free enterprise. 


E. (10) $2,435.70; (11) $2,435.70. 


A. Wallace H. Fulton, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. National Association of Securities 

Dealers, Inc., 1625 K Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 
D. (6) $625. 
A. John F. Gale, 616 Investment Building. 
Washington, D. C. 
B. The National Fertilizer Association, Inc., 
616 Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of fertilizer 
or the general agricultural economy. 
D. (6) $30. 
A. Lawrence H. Gall, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


C. (2) Any legislation pertaining to na- 
tural gas. 
D. (6) $1,450. 
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A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


D. (6) 
E. (10) —— nea) $1,523.87. 


A. Earl H. Gammons, 1 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Columbia Broadcasting Inc., 
485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) tion applicable to or affecting 
the radio and/or television industry. 


A. Gwynn Garnett. 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Farm Bureau F 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III 
C. (2) Foreign aid; farm program. 
E. (7) $44.59; (9) $44.59; (10) $157.80; 
(11) $202.39. 


A. Marion R. Garstang, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. (3) News for Dairy Co-ops; the Alert. 

E. (10) $124.48; (11) $124.48, 


A. Francis J. Garvey, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Sperior Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2)4 

E. (10) $1,277.82; (11) $1,277.82. 

A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. T. 

C. (2) In general, legislation which con- 
cerns or affects members of the Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association. 

D. (6) $217.76. 

E. (2) 3 000; (9) $1,000; (10) $5,212.26; 
(11) $6,212.26. 

A. Gus F. Geissler, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Farmers Educational & Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union}, 
1404 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

O. (2) 4 

D. (6) 81,002. 

E. (J) $331.77; (9) $331.77; (10) $360; (11) 
8591.77. 


A. General Gas Committee, 1612 Continen- 
tal Life Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

O. (2) For amending Natural Gas Act, 
150 SC., section 717 et seq. 

D. (6) $20,800. 

E. (2) $1,772.20; (4) $1,355.84; (5) $3,233.- 
25; (6) $487.94; (8) $426.30; (9) $7,275.53; 
(11) $7,275.53; (15) 4 
A. * George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 

nn. 

B. The Inter-State Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

C. (2) Senate Resolution 49, H. R. 2685, 
H. R. 8353, S. 586, H. R. 6052, S. 3263, S. 
2836, H. R. 8654, H. R. 8300, H. R. 3599, H. R. 
7125, H. R. 5860. 

D. (6) 61,500. 

A. J. M. George, N. K. Brehner & C. S. Me- 
Mahon, 165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

C. (2) Senate Resolution 49, H. R. 2685, 
H. R. 8353, S. 586, H. R. 6052, S. 3263, S. 2836, 
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H. R. 8654, H. R. 8300, H. R. 3599, H. R. 7125, 
H. R. 5860. 
D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Leo E. George, 711 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to the 

postal service and the welfare of postal and 

3 1 (3) Union Postal Clerk. 
D. (6) $5 

E. (10) — “an $200. 

A. 8 Giddings, 1201 16th Street NW., 
n. D. C. 

B. eee pany and federal relations divi- 
sion of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
W. n. D. C. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the Congress 
relating to publie education. 

D. (6) $1,404.75. 

E. (7) $44.05; (9) $44.05; 
(11) $362.76. 


A. Hugh V. Gittinger, Jr., 312 Wire Building, 
1000 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Washington Real Estate Board. Ine., 
312 Wire rare 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All local measures affecting the 
District of Columbia. 


A. Nathaniel H. Goodrich, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Jewish Committee, 386 

Fourth Avenue, New York, N. T. 

O. (2) 
D. (5) $162.49; (6) $162.49; (7) $487.47; 

(8) $649.96. 

E. (10) $16.50; (11) $16.50. 

A. Government Employees” Council, Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, 100 Indiana 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation that affects Govern- 
men employees is of interest to this council. 

D. (6) $7,440.88. 

E. (2) $3,566.46; (4) $434.52; (5) $637.84; 

(6) $160.13; (8) $1,033.37; (9) $5,332.32; (10) 

$18,318.31; (11) $24,150.63; (15) 


(10) $318.71; 


A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, II. 
C. (2) Bills affecting the public health. 
D. (6) $375. 


A. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 100 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the grain and 
feed trade. 

E. (2) $100; (4) $5; (8) $6.20; (9) 8111.20. 
A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of Loco- 

motive Firemen & Enginemen, 318-418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (2) To promote general interests of 
locomotive firemen and enginemen. 

D. (6) $58,448. 

E. (2) $4,274.32; (4) $12.12; (5) $845.59; 
(6) $248.87; (7) $1,636.05; (8) $31.61; (9) 
$7,048.56; (10) $21,936.33; (11) $28,984.89; 
(15) + 


A. Charles A. Grant, Silk & Rayon Printers & 
Dyers Association of America, Inc., 1450 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

B. Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, New 

York, N. Y. 
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A. Ernest W. Greene, 831 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
box 2450, Honolulu, T. H. 


A. Francis Thornton Green, 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute. 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N. T. 

C. (2) General legislative interest in sup- 
port of legislation favorable to maintenance 
of American Merchant Marine, 

D. (6) $2,500. 

E. (3) $200; (9) $200; (10) $1,120.91; (11) 
$1,320.91, 


A. Warren Griffiths, 104 C Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

ca 

D. (6) $1,050. 

E. (7) $40.85; (9) $40.85; (10) $2.07; (11) 
$42.92, 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, 15th and H 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation which affects the coal 
industry. 

D. (6) $1,200, 

A. Weston B. Grimes, 436 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

O. (2) Agriculture and the processing, 
transportation, and import and export of the 
products thereof. 

D. (6) $6,875.06. 

E. (10) $13; (11) $13. 


A. John J. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
0.2 
D. (6) $1,403.04. 
E. (7) $342.22; (9) $342.22; (10) $1,057.13; 
(11) $1,399.45. 
A. Violet M. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
cs 
D. (6) $1,541.52. 
E. (7) $126.49; (9) $126.49; (10) $708.26; 
(11) $832.75. 


A. Gypsum Association, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, III. 
O. (2) For percentage depletion on gyp- 
sum. 
E. (2) $10,605; (6) $11.73; (9) $10,616.73; 
(10) $18,568.54; (11) 829,185.27. 


A. Frank E. Haas, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Federal legislative proposals which 
may or do affect western railroads, 

E. (11) $738.22. 

A. Hugh F. Hall, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Proposed legislation on the follow- 
ing matters has been supported or opposed: 
‘Taxation, trip leasing, agricultural appro- 
priations, farm credit legislation. 

D. (6) 8950. 

E. (7) $30.53; (9) $30.53; (10) $55.45; (11) 
$85.98. 
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A. Radford Hall, 515 Cooper Building, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation, 515 Cooper Building, Denver Colo. 

D. (6) $1,950. 

E. (11) $1,475.46. 

A. L. C. Hallbeck, 711 14th Street NW., Wash - 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Street NW, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to the 
postal service and the welfare of postal and 
Federal employees. (3) Federation News 
Service Bulletin. 

D. (6) $2,395.80. 

E. (7) $593.75; (9) $593.75; (10) $1,502.32; 
(11) $2,096.07, 

A. Jess Halsted, 134 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Gypsum Association, 20 North Wacker 

Drive, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) For percentage depletion on gyp- 
sum, (3). 

D. (6) $9,438.45. 

E. (6) $11.73; (9) $11.73; (10) $5,113.98; 
(11) $5,125.71, 

A. Lloyd C. Halvorson, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. 


D. (6) 82,000. 
E. (7) $15; (9) 
8154.97. 


$15; (10) $139.97; (11) 


A. Joseph J. Hammer, 26 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Socony- Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broad - 
way, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation of interest to the petro- 
leum industry. 

D. (6) $1,298.27. 

E. (6) $5.41; (7) $167.86; (9) $173.27; (10) 
$967.97; (11) 61,141.24. 


— 


A. William A. Hanscom, 1700 I Street NW., 
Suite 4, Washington, D. C. 

B. Oil Workers International Union, 1340 
California Street, Denver, Colo. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, pros- 
perity, and general welfare; oppose legisla- 
tion detrimental to these objectives. 

D. (6) $2,055. 

E. (7) $180; (9) $180; (10) $540; (11) $720. 


A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


— 


A. Ralph W. Hardy, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

O. 

A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., 744 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. OC. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. O. 


A. Robert E. Harper, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1001 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) That which affects postal rates of 
periodicals published by members of the 
above-named association. (3) Official asso- 
ciation bulletins, 
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A. Winder R. Harris, 441 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. . 
C. (2) Maritime matters. 


A. Merwin K. Hart, 7501 Empire State Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 
B. National Economic Council, Inc., Em- 
pire State Building, Nev York, N. Y. 
Cc. 
D. (6) $500. 
E. (11) $123.78. 
A. Bernard C. Harter, 5402 Albemarle Street, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Dr. A. B. Baker, University, Hospital, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. (2) Seek increased appropriations for 
research in neurology. 
D. (6) 82,500. t 
A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Retail Federation 1625 I 
sh! NW., Washington, D. C. 
1 
D. (6) $3,375. 
E. (11) $217.40. 
A. Kit H. Haynes, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
sivog, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
.O. 


A. Joseph H. Hays, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 
B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) All Federal legislative proposals 
which may or do affect western railroads, 


A. John C. Hazen, 808 Sheraton Building, 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (7) $9.10; (8) $1.25; (9) $10.35; (10) 
$196.67; (11) $207.02. 


— 


A. Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, 208 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, III. 

C. (2) Any and all matters pertaining to 
the business or policyholders of accident and 
health insurance, 

E. (2) $105.22; (5) $17.88; (8) $5.50. 3 


A. Patrick B. Healy, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. (3) News for Dairy Co-Ops; The Alert. 

E. (11) 812.25. 

A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 

va ‘ ae SE., Washington, D. C. : 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Long range plans for agriculture 
and other legislation directly affecting the 
food canning industry, and opposition to 
mandatory marketing orders, title IV, S. 3052. 

D. (6) $833.33. 

E. (7) $297.32; (9) $297.32; (10) $570.86; 
(11) $868.18, 
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A. Kenneth C. Heisler, 907 Ring Building, 
18th and M Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. National Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, 18th and M Streets NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support of bills to improve facil- 
ities of savings and Ioan associations for en- 
couragement of thrift and home financing. 
Oppose legislation adverse to savings and 
loan associations. (3) National Letters. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Maurice G. Herndon, 1002 Washington 
Loan and Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.. 
and 1002 Washington Loan and Trust Bund- 

, Washington, D. C. 
2855 (2) Any legislatton which affects, di- 
rectly or indirectly, local property insurance 
agents. (3) The American Agency Bulletin. 

D. (6) $127. 

E. (7) $127; (9) $127; (10) $482.65; (11) 
$609.65. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 426 Shoreham Bund- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Boston Wool Trade Association, Phila- 
delphia Wool and Textile Association, Na- 
tional Wool Trade Association, 263 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

C. (2) Any and all proposed legislation 
affecting the wool trade industry. 

D. (6) 6600. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 426 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Hot House 
Vegetable Growers, Post Office Box 659, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

C. (2) Any and all pro legislation 
affecting the hothouse vegetable industry. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 426 Shoreham Build- 
Washington, D. C. 
— — States Brewers Foundation, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New Tork, N. Y. 
C. (2) Any and all proposed legislation af - 
fecting the brewing industry. 
D. (6) 85,000. 


A. Robert C. Hibben, 1105 Barr Building, 


Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Wash- 
Ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation which may affect the 
ice-cream industry. 


A. W. J. Hickey, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $187.50. 


A. M. F. Hicklin, 507 Bankers Trust Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
B. Iowa Railway Committee, 507 Bankers 
Trust B Des Moines, Iowa. 
E. (10) $1,345.06. 


A. Ray C. Hinman, 26 Broadway, New York, 
PF 
B. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation of fmterest to the petro- 
leum ind 


B. United Steelworkers of —— 1500 
Commonwealth Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, 


prosperity, and welfare; oppose all 
legislation detrimental to these objectives. 
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D. (6) $3,000. 
E. (7) $3,200; (9) $3,200; (10) $9,600; (11) 
$12,800. 


A. Charles M. Holloway, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW.. Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the Congress 
relating to public education. 

D. (6) $216.60, 

E (10) $23, 


A. J. M. Hood, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) 8300. 


A. Victor Hood, 4310 Queensbury Road, 
Riverdale, Md. 

B. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists, and Proprietors International 
Union, 1141 North Delaware, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

C. (2). 

D. (6) $896.32. 

E. 2 8276.32; (9) $276.32; (10) $652.58; 
(11) $928.90. 


A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 1305 West 
105th Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 relating to the tax treatment of 
income derived from foreign sources. 

A. Samuel H. 1 9 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. 

B. Estate of 5 ©. Dennehy, oe 
Thomas C. Dennehy, Jr., et al., trustees, 50 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ul. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting taxation of de- 
cedents’ estates. 

E. (10) $30.10. 

A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 149 
Broadway, New York, N. v. 

C. (2) Provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 relating to the tax treatment of 
Income derived from foreign sources. 

A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


oc Underwriters Service Corp., Meridian, 
iss. 
C. (2) H. R. 8300, tax revision legislation. 
D. (6) $150. 


A. Jesse V. Horton, P.O. O. Box 2013, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Association of Postal Supervi- 
sors, P. O. Box 2013, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting postal em- 
Ployees, including supervisors, and the pos- 
tal service. (3) The Postal Supervisor. 

D. (6) $2,375. 

E. (7) $116.24; (9) $116.24; (10) $454.55; 
(11) $570.79. 


A. Mrs. gene Piles Hamner: 1420 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
Act. 


D. (6) $674.88. 

E. (1) $5; (2) $280; (4) $21.62; (5) $150; 
(6) $10; (7) $58.26; (8) $150; (9) 9674.88; 
(10) $3,744; (11) $4,418.88. 

A. S. H. Howard, 1414 Evergreen Avenue, 
Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 

America, 503 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, HI. 
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C. (2) Legislation of interest to railway 
employees and labor in general. 


A. Harold K. Howe, 2480 16th Street NW. 


C. (2) Legislation affecting the laundry 
ind 


mstry. 

D. (6) $2,649.99. 

E. (2) 81.154; (7) $343.52, (9) $1,497.52; 
(10) $3,192.42; (11) $4,689.94. 

A. Harold K. Howe, 207 Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. The Lawn Mower Institute, Inc. 207 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All matters of interest to the lawn- 
mower industry. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

A. C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. John M. Hurley, 515 Hoge Building, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

B. Washington Railroad Association, 515 

Building, Seattle, Wash. 

E. (10) $1,322.75. 

A. W. C. Hushing, 901 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW.. Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All bills affecting the welfare of the 
country generally, and specifically bills affect- 
ing workers. 

D. (6) $3,430. 

E. (6) $24.95; (7) $226.95; (8) $60.10; (9) 
$312; (10) $1,186; (11) $1,498. 

A. Illinois Railroad Association, 33 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, III. 


c: (2) affecting railroads. 
285 (2) $825; (9) $825; (10) 82.478, (11) 


A. Independent Committee to the 
Trucking Industry, Inc., 1000 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All legislation the socio- 
economic and political interests of the Amer- 
ican workingman, 
D. (6) $2,150. 
B. (1) $1,250; (4) $250; (5) $150; (6) $200; 
(7) $300; (9) $2,150; (10) $6,450; (11) 68,600. 


— 


A. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 
C. (2) Banking legislation. 
D. (6) $9,555. 
E. (2) $6,231; (4) $479.40; (5) $697.32; 
(6) $284.37; (9) $7,692.09; (10) $28,615.16; 
(11) $36,307.25. 


A. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation pertaining to nat- 
ural gas. 

D. (6) $31,865.13. 

E. (2) $7,200; (5) $375; (9) $7,575; (10) 
$23,725; (11) $31,300. 


A. Kenneth W. Ingwalson, 425 13th Street 


2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
C. (2). 
E. (10) 811.75 


1 Not printed. 
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A. Ingoldsby & Coles, 813 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Shipowners Association, Inc., 11 Broad- 
way, New York, N. T. 

C. (2) Interested in amending existing 
shipping legislation in order to extend oper- 
ating and construction differential subsidies 
to American-flag vessels engaged in so- 
called tramp trades, and in other legislative 
matters affecting American-flag shipping. 

E. (6) $15.70; (7) $70.83; (9) $86.53; (10) 
$382.29; (11) $468.82. 

A. Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $230. 


A. Insurance Company of North America, 
1600 Arch Street, Philad Pa, 
E. (7) $53.56; (9) $53.56; (11) $53.56. 


A. Inter-State Manufacturers Association, 
163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 
O. (2) 
D. (6) $3,000. 
E. (4) $14.46; (9) $14.46; (10) $67.41; (11) 
$81.87. 


A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc.. W-1481 
First National Bank Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

C. (2) Amendments of Internal Revenue 


Code. 
E. (4) $36.45; (6) $23.93; (7) $2,207.69; 
ie (10) $34,928.27; (11) $37,196.54; 


A. Robert C. Jackson, 1625 I Street, NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc., 203-A Liberty Life Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

D. (6) $738.75. 

E. (7) $156; (9) $156; (10) $296.23; (11) 
8452.23. 


A. C. Clinton James, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. District of Columbia Building and Loan 
League, Secretary's Office, No. 1 Thomas Cir- 
ele, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $699.96. 

E. 8 Siy (8) $125; (9) $125; (10) $375; 
(11) $500 


A. Delos L. James, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2). 
D. (6) $225, 
E. (10) $50. 


A. Japanese American Citizens League, 1759 
Sutter Street, San Prancisco, Calif. 

B. Ja American Citizens League. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting persons of 
Japanese ancestry in the United States and 
Hawaii. 

E. (10) $900. 


A. Ray L. Jenkins, 541 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Societe Internationale, Pour Participa- 
tions Industrielles Et Commerciales, S. A., 
Peter Merianstr, 19 Basle Str., Switzerland. 

E. (1) $118.32; (7) $247.81. 


A. Jewelry Industry Tax Committee, Inc., 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) Repeal of the excise tax on jewelry 
and jewelry store merchandise. 

D. (6) $10,861.50. 

E. (2) $3,750; (5) $2,617.67; (6) $217.95; 
(7) $1,004.51; (9) $7,590.13; (10) $40,770.48; 
(11) $48,360.61. 

Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. Peter Dierks Joers, Mountain Pine, Ark. 
B. Dierks Forests, Inc., 1006 Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
O. (2) Flood Control Act of 1945 and legis- 
lation affecting lumber industry. 


A. Johns-Manville Corp., 22 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. L. 
E. (2) $1,250; (9) $1,250; (10) $5,555.76; 
(11) $6,805.76. 


A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 1208 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (10) $149.56. 

A. Reuben L. Johnson, Jr., 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Wash D. C. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1404 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $1,236.25. 

E. (7) $19.93; (9) $19.93; (10) $108.18; (11) 
$128.11. 

A. W. D. Johnson, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men, O. R. C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

C. (2) All legislation directly and indi- 
rectly affecting the interests of labor gener- 
ally and employees of carriers under the 
Railway Labor Act, in particular. 


A. J. M. Jones, 414 Pacific National Life 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

D. (6) $2,916.65. 

E. (10) $9,129.91. 


A. Lyle W. Janes, 501 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. 

B. The 8 States Potters Association, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 

C. (2) Interested in all legislation affect- 
ing the pottery industry. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

E. (5) $280.73; (6) $71.07; (7) $122.59; (8) 
$161.58; (9) $635.97; (10) $1,614.05; (11) 
$2,250.02. 

A. Phillip E. Jones, 920 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
920 Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation affect- 
ing sugar, particularly the Sugar Act of 1948, 
and related legislation. 

D. (6) $4,250. 


A. Rowland Jones, Jr., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (7) $298.02; (9) $290.02; (10) $516.58; 
(11) $814.60, 


A. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosme- 
tologists and Proprietors, International 
Union of America, 1141 North Delaware, 
“ree a Ind. 

O. (2) 
E. (2) “4806: 32; (9) $896.32; (10) $2,227.58; 

(11) $3,123.90. 


1625 I 


A. James P. Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington. D. C. 
B. Field Enterprises- Educational Division, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 
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C. (2) To obtain change in tax treatment 
for taxpayers electing to use the installment 
method of accounting. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. James P. Kem, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Field Foundation, Inc., 135 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, III. 

©. (2) To obtain amendment in proposed 
tax law affecting real-estate holdings of 
charitable organizations, 

D. (6) $7,500. 


A. Miss Elizabeth A. Kendall, 23 West Irving, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

C. (2) Any legislation related directly or 
indirectly to the development of the Antarc- 
tic Continent, such as that regarding geo- 
political decisions, inventions, transporta- 
tion, communications, equipment, long- 
range planning, exploitation of natural re- 
sources, etc., in the interests of all United 
States taxpayers, world peace and prosperity; 
House Joint Resolution 353, Senate Joint 
Resolution 127, S. 3381, and H. R. 8954, for. 

E. (4) $5; (6) $25; (9) $30; (10) $162.50; 
(11) $192.50. 


A. I. L. Kenen, 1737 H. Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. American Zionist Committee for Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $970. 

E. (7) $322; (9) $332; (10) $132.34; (11) 
$457.34. 


A. Harold L. Kennedy, 203 Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

C. (2) Generally interested in all legis- 
lative matters that would affect the oil and 
gas industry. 

D. (6) $500. 

E. (2) $125; (5) $75; (9) $200; (10) $670; 
(11) $970. 


A. Miles D. Kennedy, 1608 K Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. (2). (3) American Legion magazine. 

D. (6) $3,100. 

E. (6) $34.20; (7) $472.54; (8) $41; (9) 
$547.74; (10) $553.53; (11) $1,103.27; (15) > 


A. Omar B. Ketchum, 610 Wire Building, 1000 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 
C. (2) (3) VFW magazine (Foreign 
Service), and VFW Legislative Newsletter. 
D. (6) $3,000. 
E. (7) $240; (9) $240; (10) $768; (11) 
$1,008. 


A. Jeff Kibre, 930 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. 


. C. 

B. International emen's and 
Warehousemen's Union, 150 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

©. (2) General interests in legislative 
matters affecting trade unions and their 
members, and the maritime industry as well. 

D. (6) $699.62. 

E. (2) $260; (5) $185.29; (6) $81.85; (8) 
$63.20; (9) $595.34; (10) 61,060.33; (11) 
$1,655.67. 


A. John A, Killick, 740 11th Street, NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, 
Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y., and 740 llth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Matters affecting meatpackers. 

D. (6) $875.01. 
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E. (7) $210.64; (9) $210.64; (10) $80.87; 
(11) 8291.51. 


A. John A. Killick, 740 11th Street, NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 740 1ith Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (2) S. 2404, posting of bonds for live- 
stock purchasing; Taft-Hartley Act revision; 
tax law revision, H. R. 8300. 

D. (6) $110.35. 

E. (7) $45.83; (9) $45.83; 
(11) $173.73. 


(10) $127.90; 


— 


A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Security 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Minot, DeBlois & Maddison, 294 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 

C. (2) Proposed amendment to Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to tax real estate in- 
vestment trusts like security investment 
trusts. 

D. (6) $5,500. 

E. (6) $32.75; (7) $21.72; (9) $54.47; (10) 
$322.34; (11) $376.81. 

A. Joseph William Kinghorne, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Broiler Association, Box 44, 
Lombard, III. 

O. (2) Legislation that may tend to affect 
the production and/or marketing of broilers. 

D. (6) $300. 

E. (8) $3.85; (9) $3.85; (10) $157.43; (11) 
$161.28. 


1365 Iris 


A. Bill Kirchner, Sauk Centre, Minn. 
B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 
O. (2) Banking legislation. 
D. (6) $1,999.98, 


A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the raw 
cotton industry as will promote the purposes 
for which the council is organized. 

D. (6) $360. 

E. (7) $27.68; (9) $27.68; (10) $102.56; 
(11) $130.24. 

A. C. W. Kitchen, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the marketing 
and distribution of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, directly or indirectly. (3).* 

E. (11) $112.69, 

A. Allan B. Kline, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation. 

C. (2) Legislative matters affecting 
directly American agriculture. (3) Official 
publications of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

D. (6) $1,042, 

A. Burt L. Knowles, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. O. 

O. (2) Legislative developments of interest 
to Association members. 


A. Robert M. Koch, 619 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. 
B. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 619 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and 
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C. (2) All legislation which directly or in- 
directly affects the interests of agricultural 
limestone producers, 

E. (11) $117.20. 


A. John T. Koehler, 1039 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Embassy of Denmark, 2374 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation authorizing final settle- 
ment of claims arising from the requisition- 
ing of 40 Danish vessels by the United States 
in 1941. 

E. (11) $1.50. 

A. Kreeger, Ragland & Shapiro, Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Eastern Corp., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) For Mutual Security Act of 1954, 

E. (11) 89.05. 

A. Kreeger, Ragland & Shapiro, Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

O. (2)2 

E. (11) $57.66. 

A. Horace R. Lamb, 15 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. St. Regis Paper Co., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. ; 

C. (2) Public Law 509, 83d Congress. 

D. (6) $500. 

E. (11) $10.24, 

A. A. M. Lampley, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, 318 Keith Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

C. (2) Legislation favorable to railroad 
labor and opposing legislation inimical to 
railroad labor. 

D. (6) $2,750. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Fair Trade Council, Inc., 1434 
West 11th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

C. (2) Legislative proposals and govern- 
mental programs, 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C, 

B. National Patent Council, Inc., 1434 
West 11th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

C. (2) Legislative proposals and govern- 
mental programs, 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. Serve in an 
advisory capacity. 

B. State Tax Association, Box 2559, Hou- 
ston, Tex, 

O. (2)2 
A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 

NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Trinity Improvement Association, Inc., 
1308 Commercial Standard Building, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

C. (2) Legislative proposals and govern- 
mental programs pertinent to objectives of 
Trinity Improvement Association, 

D. (6) $1,275. 

A. La Roe, Winn & Moerman, 743 Invest- 
ment Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
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A. La Roe, Winn & Moerman, 743 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. The National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, 740 llth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A. D. B. Lasseter, Box 381, Washington, D. C. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Box 381, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the classified 
employees of the Federal Government, 

D. (6) $400. 

E. (9) $35; (10) $50; (11) $85. 


A. John V. Lawrence, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $7,500. 
E. (7) $49.94; (9) $49.94; (10) $29.90; (11) 
879.84. 


A. John G. Laylin and Wallace G. Dempsey. 
“ Union Trust Building, Washington, 
.O. 

B. Embassy of Denmark, 2374 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. ©. 

C. (2) S. 2237. 

E. (2) $23.18; (4) $80.35; (6) $83.75; (7) 
$207.82; (8) $59.85; (9) $454.95; (10) $561.53; 
(11) $1,016.48, 


A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Committee of American. Steamship 

Lines, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


C. (2) Legislation affecting the United 
States Merchant Marine, 


D. (6) $8,710.43. 
E. (2) $1,800; (4) $1,335.06; (6) $69.03; 


(7) $583.40; (8) $422.94; (9) $4,210.43; (10) 


$14,280.70; (11) $18,491.13. 


A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the importa- 
tion by the United States of sugar produced 
in Cuba and trade between the United States 
and Cuba. (3)2 

D. (6) $1,714.92. 

E. (4) $21.76; (6) $4.51; (8) $188.65; (9) 
$214.92; (10) $4,723; (11) $4,937.92, 


— 


A. James R. Lee, 1426 G Street NW., Wash - 
ington, D. C. 

B. Water Heater Division, Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association, 60 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation which concerns water 
heater manufacturers, particularly the ex- 
cise tax. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (11) $1,852.36. 

A. Legislation-Federal Relations Division of 
the National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills pending before Congress re- 
lating to public education. (3 Washington 
Outlook on Education, NEA Federal Legisla- 
tive Policy, Flash. 

E. (2) $2,353.60; (4) $1,111.31; (5) $23.04; 
(6) $86.30; (7) $1,062.96; (9) $4,637.21; (10) 
$22,000.33; (11) $26,637.54, 


— 


A. Legislative Committee of Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute, 777 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D. O. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Secre- 
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A. Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, 
Street, Providence, R. L. 
C. (2) Measures which affect the welfare 
of children and youth. (3) National Parent- 
Teacher. 
D+ 
Bs 


A. William N. Leonard, Railway Progress 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Federation for Railway Progress, Rail- 
way Progress Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Transportation legislation. 


A. Liaison Committee of the Mechanical Spe- 
cialty Contracting Industries, 610 Ring 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the mechani- 
cal specialty contracting industries, 

D. (6) $763.39. 

E. (8) $763.39; (9) $763.39; (10) $21,441.13; 

(11) $22,204.52. 


A. Frederick J. Libby, y, 1013 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills affecting world peace. 

D. (6) $1,299.52. 

E. (7) $74.53; (9) $74.53; (10) $386.01; 
(11) $460.54. 


A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 

D. (6) $5,417.39. 

E. (2) $3,527.22; (5) $1,776.18; (6) $90.57; 
(7) $23.42; (9) $5,417.39; (10) $20,069.66; 
(11) $25,487.05. 


341 Sharon 


A. Life Insurance Policyholders Protective 
Association, 116 Nassau Street, New York, 
Now. 

O. (2) In support of increase in personal 
tax exemption on corporation dividends. (3) 
Educational leaflets. 

D. (6) $377. 

E. (2) $80.27; (5) $182.20; (7) $482.21; 
(9) $745.28; (10) $15,305.45; (11) $16,050.73. 


— 


A. Leo F. Lightner, 717 National Press Build- 
ing. Washington, D. C. 

B. Engineers and Scientists of America, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the interests 
of professional engineers and other members 
of affiliated units, 

1 

— 

A. John W. Lindsay. 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to investment 
banking or securities business. (3).* 

D. (6) $375, 

A. Esther Lipsen, Railway Progress Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Federation for Railway Progress, Rail- 
way Progress Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Transportation legislation. 

E. (11) $1,006.59. 

A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2)%. 

D. (6) $495. 

E. (6) $2.53; (7) $59.40; (8) $12.94; (9) 
$74.87; (10) $332.87; (11) $407.74. 

A. Walter J. Little, 530 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
B. Major Steam Railroads of California. 
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C. (2) trip-lease bill; 3 cents airmail; 
time-lag bill; repeal of excise transportation 
tax. 

D. (6) $1,158.28. 

B. (7) $445.54; (8) $65.48; 
(10) $2,950.44; (11) $3,461.46. 
A. John M. Littlepage, 840 Investment Build- 

ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Tobacco Co., Inc., 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2)- Legislation affecting a company en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of to- 
bacco products. 

Ds 


(9) $511.02; 


Es 
A. Gordon C. Locke, 418 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Committee for Pipeline Cos., 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) Legislation favorable to the pipe- 
line industry. 
D. (6) $5,000. 
A. Charles E. Lofgren, 522 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D. C. 
B. Fleet. Reserve Association, 522 Rhode 
Island Avenue NE., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Select committee on survivor bene- 
fits bill. 
D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Benjamin H. Long, 2746 Penobscot Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Blue Cross Commission, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Legislation for payroll deductions 
for Federal employees, war damage, economic 
controls, taxation of fringe benefits, health 
programs for Federal employees, and hospi- 
tal and health matters. 

D. (6) $7,850. 

E. (6) $29.51; (7) $283.30; (8) $2.78; (9) 
$315.59; (10) $2,500.12; (11) $2,815.71. 


A. Leonard Lopez, Room 303, Medical Science 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. District No. 44, I. A. of M., 1029 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting working condi- 
tions of Government employees and inci- 
dentally organized labor in general. 

D. (6) $1,750.03. 

E. (7) $15; (9) $15; (10) $10; (11) $25. 

A. Lord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. L. 

B. Agency of Canadian Car and Foundry 
Co., Ltd., 30 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation having relation to World 
War I claims. 


A. Tord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New York, 
B. et A. Healy Co., 61 Westchester Avenue, 
White Plains, N. Y. 
C. (2) S. 1762, 
A. James C. Lucas, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting retail industry. 
D. (6) 8750. 


A. Lucas and Thomas, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Federal tax matters affecting life 
insurance companies. 

D. (6) 6750. 

E. (7) $18.75; (8) $1.25; (9) $20; (11) $20. 


A. Lucas and Thomas, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. American Finance Conference, 176 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, III. 
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C. (2) General legislation, 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (6) $57.67; (7) $12.50; (8) $1.25; (9) 
$71.42; (11) $71.42. 
A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 

nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) General legislation affecting mobile 
homes. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

E. (6) $101.87; (7) $6; 


(8) $1.25; 
$109.12; (11) $109.12. 


(9) 


A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation providing for continua- 
tion of suspension of certain import taxes 
on copper. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (6) $27.34; 
$38.09; (11) $38.09 


A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 oe Ave- 
nue NW., W. . 
B. Adolph von Zedlitz, 60 Sutton Place 
South, New York, N. X. 
C. (2) Legislation to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. 
A. Gerald J. Lynch, 3000 Schaefer Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. 
85 Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


1 $9.50; (8) $1.25; (9) 


A. John C. Lynn, 425 13th Street NW., Wasn - 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau 3 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

O. (2) 

D. (6) $2,343.75. 

E. (7) $54.46; (9) $54.46; 
(11) $269.56. 


A. Avery McBee, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting aviation, the 
steel industry, and other industries. 


(10) $215.10; 


A. Rone J. McBride, 1424 16th Street NW., 


ashington, D. C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Protection and fostering of the 
interest of federally regulated motor com- 
mon carriers of general commodities. 

D. (6) $555.56. 


A. John A. McCart, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C 


C. (2) All bills of interest to Federal Gov- 
ernment employees and District of Columbia 
employees. 

D. (6) $1,546.14. 

E. (7) $11.50; (9) $11.50; (10) $88.35; (11) 
$99.85, 

A. Prank J. McCarthy, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1740 
Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. J. L. McCaskill, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations, National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Bills pending before the Congress 
relating to public education. 

D. (6) $550. 


1201 16th Street NW., 
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E. (7) $81.40; 
(11) $503.45. 


(9) $81.40; (10) $422.05; 


A. McClure & Updike, 626 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 
W-1481 First National Bank Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

C. (2) Amendments of Internal Revenue 
Code. 

E. (6) $25.74; (7) $105; (9) $130.74; (10) 
$3,359.90; (11) $3,490.64. 

A. Angus McDonald. 

B. Farmers Educational & Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1404 New York: Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

O. (2) 4 

D. (6) $1,555.55. 

E. (7) $847.95; (9) $347.95; (10) $781.12; 
(11) $1,129.07. 


A. A. J. McFarland, 126 North Eighth Street,. 


Sterling, Kans. 
B. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. (3) The Christian Patriot. 
D. (6) $810. 
E. (7) $150; (9) $150; 
$1,050. 


(10) $900; (11) 


A. Ernest W. McFarland, Florence, Ariz. 
B. American Cable & Radio Corp.; RCA 
Communications, Inc.; and Western Union 
Telegraph Co., New York City. 


A. Thomas Edward McGrath, 4012 14th Street 


A.M. C. McKercher, 5860 Lindell Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
B. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
O. R. T. Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the welfare of 
railroad employees, 


A. Joseph V. McLaughlin, 1503 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 219 East 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Any legislation in connection with 
parcel post. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

E. (7) $254.10; (9) $254.10; (10) $2,035.66; 
(11) $2,289.76. 


A. W. H. McMains, 1132 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
Sylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the domestic 
distilling industry. 


A. Ralph J. McNair, 1701 K Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 
D. (6) $251.25. 
‘A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1152 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. American Optometric Association, Care 
of Hoyt S. Purvis, 212 East Washington Ave- 
nue, Jonesboro, Ark. 


O. (2)4 
E. (9) $4; (10) $197.55; (11) $205.55. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1152 Na- 

tional Press building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Frankel Brothers, 521 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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C. (2) H. R. 8300, suggesting amendment, 
E. (10) 819.87. 


A. W. Bruce Macnamee, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., and 11 Broadway. 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Support legislation favorable to the 
maintenance of the American Merchant 
Marine. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

E. (7) $42.65; (9) $42.65; (10) $93.19; (11) 
8135.84. 

A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook Road, 
Falls Church, Va. 

B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1001 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbook Road, 
Falls Church, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,600. 

E. (9) $106.03; (10) $451.69; (11) $557.72, 
A. Ellis W. Manning, 1625 K Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Shell Oil Company, 50 West 50th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


Southern 


A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Any legislation affecting the chem- 
ical industry. 
E. (10) $7,125. 
A. Mrs. Olya Margolin, 1637 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. National Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc., 1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,625.78. 
E. (8) $53.60; (9) $53.60; (10) $143.04; 
(11) $196.64. 
A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., 1200 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
E. (10) $3,909.75. 


A. Edwin G. Martin, 717 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Morton Co., Worcester, Mass. 

C. (2) Tariff status of silicon carbide. 

D. (6) $812.50. 

E. (6) $14.51; (7) $7.93; (9) $22.44; (10) 
$151.47; (11) $173.91. 

A. Robert F. Martin, 931 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Vitrified China Association, Inc., 931 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Winston W. Marsh, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Association of Indepen- 
dent Tire Dealers, Inc., 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the interests of 
independent tire dealers. (3) Dealer News. 

D. (6) $56. 

E. (7) $3; (9) $3; (10) $8.50; (11) $11.50. 
A. Fred T. Marshall, 1112-18 19th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting and of inter- 
est to the B. F. Goodrich Co, 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 1737 H. Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Japanese American Citizens League, 1759 
Sutter Street, San Francisco 15, Calif. 
O. (2) Legislation affecting persons of 
Japanese ancestry in the United States and 
Hawail, 
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D. (6) $300. 
E. (10) $72.25. 


A. Walter J. Mason, 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All bills affecting the welfare of our 
country generally, and specifically bills 
affecting workers. 

D. (6) $3,010. 

E. (6) $29.95; (7) $240.80; (8) $57.25; (9) 
$328; (10) $1,065; (11) $7,393. 


A. P. H. Mathews, 929 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $4,750.01. 

E. (7) $901.18; (9) $901.18; (10) $1,959.38; 
(11) $2,860.56. 

A. C. V. and R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to or af- 
fecting the waste-materials industry. 

E. (10) $149.86. 


A. Cyrus H. Maxwell, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All bills relating to health and wel- 
fare. 

D. (6) $625. 

E. (7) $251.08; (9) $251.08; (10) $115.31; 
(11) $366.39. 


A. Medical Association of the State of Ala- 
bama, State Office Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 
C. (2) All health matters covered by leg- 
islative action. (3) PR Notes. 
E. (2) $1,800; (4) $225; (9) $2,025; (10) 
$6,075; (11) $8,100. 


A. Medical Society of the District of Colum- 
bia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Interested in legislation pertaining 
to the practice of medicine and all related 
services and that affecting the public health, 
including extension of social security into 
the field of the practice of medicine. (3) 
Medical Annals of the District of Columbia. 


A. Merchants National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Syracuse, 216 South Warren 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

O. (2) 
E. (10) 8334.02. 

A. William R. Merriam, Rallway Progress 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Federation for Railway Progress, Rail- 

way Progress Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Transportation legislation. 
E. (10) $280, 


A. James Messer, Jr., 404 Midyette-Moor 
Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 
B. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 
C. (2) Proposed legislation of interest to 
members of Florida Railroad Association. 
D. (6) $1,875. 


A. J. T. Metcalf, 1002 L. & N. Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
E. (7) $162.38; (9) $162.38; (10) $1,087.46; 
(11) $1,249.84, 
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A. Clarence R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 


A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 
B. The Blue Cross Commission, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 
C. (2) 4 
D. (6) $1,350. 
E. (6) $25.95; (9) $25.95; (11) $25.95. 
A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 
B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Homan and 
Arthington, Chicago, Il. 
C. (2) H. R. 8300, 
D. 617,500 
E. $2.82; (6 845.16: 0 $47.98; (11) $47.98. 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
B. Dallas (Tex.) chamber of Commerce. 
C. (2) General legislation affecting Dallas 
and Texas. 
D. (6) $2,200 - 
E. (5) $155.54; (6) $61.62; (7) $699.59; 
(8) $65.40; (9) $982.15; (10) $2,845.01; (11) 
$3,827. 


＋ 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. OC. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Lou- 
islana and Texas, 1028 Electric Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

C. (2) For adequate river and harbor au- 
thorizations and appropriations. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

E. (6) $16.34; (7) $73.60; (9) $89.94; (10) 
$332.51; (11) $422.45. 


A. Dale Miller, Mayfiower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Texas Gulf ce ag Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N. 

C. (2) General legislation affecting sulfur 
industry. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

E. (5) $835; (6) $121.86; (7) $356.01; (8) 
$99.50; (9) $1,412.37; (10) $4,370.09; (11) 
$5,782.46. 


A, Seymour S. Mintz, z, William T. Plumb, Jr., 
and Robert K. Eifler, 810 Colorado 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. John H. Davis, Harriett O. Davis, Harry 
Handley Cloutier, Elinor S. Cloutier, Estate 
of Henri H. Cloutier, deceased, Harry M. 
Cloutier, executor, Margaret S. Cloutier, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

C. (2) Tax legislation. 

E. (6) $70.64; (8) $18.62; (9) $89.26; (10) 
$98.35; (11) $187.61. 


A. Harry L. Moffett, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining, such as 
income taxation, social security, public 
lands, stockpiling, monetary policy, etc. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (10) $207.07. 


A. F. E. Mollin, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, 
Colo. 
B. American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
D. (6) 83,300. 
E. (10) $1,473.09. 


A. Donald pb igs 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. T. 
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C. (2) Any and all bills and statutes of 
interest to the hotel industry. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

E. (7) $88.30; (9) $88.30; (10) $473.45; 
(11) $561.75. 


— 


A. George W. Morgan, 76 Beaver Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. Association of American Shipowners, 76 
Beaver Street, New York, N. X. 


A. Morris Plan Corporation of America, 103 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Bank holding company bills and 
similar legislation. 
E. (10) $11,516.98. 
A. Giles Morrow, Suite 610, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Freight Forwarders Institute. 
C. (2) Any legislation affecting freight 
forwarders. 
D. (6) $4,374.99. 
E. (5)$36.82; (6) $487; (7) $46.11; 
$87.80; (10) $325.52 (11) $413.32, 


A. Harold G. Mosier, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation of interest to the 
aircraft manufacturing industry. 

D. (6) $3,750. . 

E. (7) $620.75; (9) $620.75; (10) $1,852.42; 
(11) $2,473.17. 


(9) 


A. William J. Mougey, 802 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. T. 
E. (10) $110, 
A. Allen P. Mullinnix, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C 
C. (24 (3) The Retired Officer, 
D. (6) $1,200, 


1616 I 


A. Walter J. Munro, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
C. (2) Advocating favorable labor legisla- 
tion and opposing unfavorable labor legis- 
lation, 


Hotel Washington, 


A. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. 

B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
Webster City, Iowa. 

C. (2) Legislative interest of employer is 
to promote the welfare of its policyholders 
and prevent discrimination against the chi- 
ropractic e 

D. (6) $3 

E. * 9300; (9) $300; 
$1,200. 


(10) $900; (11) 


A. ay. Murphy, 60 John Street, New York, 
N. . 


B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. X. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies, 

D. (6) $112.50, 
A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Post Office Box 7284, 

Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Coopera- 

tive, P. O. Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga, 
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C. (2) 1955 agricultural appropriations 
bill and general tax revision bill. (3) The 
Forest Farmer. 

E. (10) 8629.84. 


A. National Agricultural Limestone Institute, 
Inc., 619 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation which directly or in- 
directly affects the interests of agricultural 
limestone producers. 

E. (10) $3,131.47. 

A. National Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools, 418 Homer Building, 601 
13th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative interest previously on 
all bills relating to the education and train- 
ing of veterans and all other legislation af- 
fecting proprietary schools. 

A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Wi- 
nona, Minn, 

C. (2) 

D. (6) $13,956.25. 


E. (4) 894; (9) $94; (10) $264.52; (11) 
$358.52, 


A. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

O. (2)2 

D. (6) $4,148.67. 

E. (1) $4,200; (2) $25,152.43; (4) $530; (5) 
$1,040.82; (6) $281.46; (7) $1,341.24; (8) 
$272.57; (9) $32,818.52; (10) $77,718.62; (11) 
$110,537.14; (15) 2 
A. National Association of Independent Tire 

Dealers, Inc., 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Statutes or bills which affect the 
interests of independent tire dealers. (3) 
Dealer News. 

D. (6) $214.62, 

E. (2) $56; (4) $155.62; (7) $8; (9) $214.62; 
(10) $208.75; (11) $423.37; (15). 


A. National Association of Insurance Agents, 
96 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

O. (2) Any legislation which affects, di- 
rectly or indirectly, local property insurance 
agents. 

D. (6) $3,070.25. 

E. (2) $3,866.56; (5) $590.76; (6) $216.72; 
(7) $127; (9) $4,801.04; (10) $13,772.65; (11) 
$18,573.69; (15) .* 3 
A. National Association of Margarine Manu- 

facturers, Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
er „ 60 East 42d Street, New York, 

C. (2) Bank holding company legislation. 

D. (6) $43. 

E. (2) 842; (7) $1; (9) $43; (10) $150.50; 
(11) $1,193.50. 

A. National Association of Postal Supervisors, 
Post Office Box 2013, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting postal em- 
ployees, including supervisors, and the postal 
service. (3) The Postal Supervisor. 

D. (6) $5,335.25. 

E. $2,375; (4) $3,536.45; (5) $300; (6) 
$75; (7) $116.24; (9) $6,402.69; (10) $18,- 
705.48; (11) $25,107.17. 

A. National Association of Postmasters of the 
United States, 1111 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation appertaining to the 
postmasters of the United States. 

D. (6) $45,440.05. 

E. (2) $500; (9) $500; (10) $3,129.78; (11) 
$3,629.78. 
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A. National Association of Retired Civil Em- 
ployees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting retired civil 

(3) Retirement Life. 

D. (6) $525. 
E. (2) $525; (9) $525; (10) $825; (11) 
$1,350. 


A. National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts, League City, Tex. 
O. (2). 
D. (6) $855.57. 
E. (4) $152.75; (9) $152.75; (10) $454.28; 
(11) $607.03. 
A. National Association of Storekeeper-Gaug- 
ers, 1218 Locust Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting Federal 
classified employees, and that in particular 
which would affect our position—United 
States storekeeper-gauger. 
D. (6) $316.65. 
E. (10) $1,500. 


A. National Broiler Association, Box 44, Lom- 
bard, III. 

C. (2) Interested in any legislation that 
may tend to affect the production and/or 
marketing of commercial broilers. 

D. (6) $300. 

E. (2) $300; (6) $21.99; (9) $321.99; (10) 
$841.77; (11) $1,163.71. 

A. National Business Publications, Inc., 1001 
15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) That which affects postal rates of 
periodicals published by members of the 
above-named association, 

E. (2) $600; (7) $51.86; (9) $651.86; (10) 
$6,643.30; (11) $7,295.16, 

A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Long-range plans for agriculture 
and other legislation directly affecting the 
food canning industry, and opposition to 
mandatory marketing orders, title IV, S. 
3052. 

D. (6) $374,145.85. 

E. (2) $833.33; (4) $30.70; (5) $32.48; (7) 
$958.69; (8) $51.27; (9) $1,906.47; (10) $19,- 
165.09; (11) $21,071.56; (15) 4 


A. National Coal Association, 802 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All measures affecting bituminous 
coal industry. 
D. and E. 


A. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Parcel post size and weight limita- 
tions. 

D. (6) $3,988.22. 

E. (2) $1,399.50; (4) $321.99; (5) $6.62; (7) 
$2.65; (8) $20.45; (9) $1,751.21; (10) $9,- 

567.53; (11) $11,318.74; (15) 


A. National Committee of Shippers and Re- 
ceivers, 100 West 31st Street, New York, 


N. F. 
C. (2) Section 402 (c) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 
D. (6) $350. 
E. (10) $294. 


A. National Conference for Repeal of Taxes 
on Transportation, Mathieson Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 

C. (2) Urging the enactment of legislation 
which will repeal the existing excise taxes on 
the transportation of persons and property. 

D. (6) $1,171.50. 

E. (2) 810: (4) $986; (9) $996; (10) $l,- 
754.17; (11) $2,750.17; (15) 
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A. National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) All matters affecting the cotton 
compress and cotton warehouse industry. 

D. (6) $55.50. 

E. (2) $55.50; (9) $55.50; (10) $810.67; (11) 
$866.17. 


A. National Cotton Council of America, Post 
Office Box 81, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legislation 
affecting the raw cotton industry as will pro- 
mote the purposes for which the council is 
organized. 

D. (6) $1,144.82. 

E. (2) $903; (5) $199.80; (6) $14.34; (7) 
$27.68; (9) $1,144.82; (10) $11,379.85; (11) 
$12,524.67; (15) 4 
A. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 

105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to the 
postal service. 

D. (6) $2,023.91. 

E. (1) $1,150; (4) $142.76; (6) $3.18; (7) 
$385.49; (8) $342.48; (9) $2,023.91; (10) $6,- 
999.73; (11) $9,023.64; (15) 


— 


A. National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


— 


A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. (2)2 The Junior American. 
E. (2) $150; (4) $12.50; (6) $12; (9) 
$174.50; (10) $742.47; (11) $916.97. 


A. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Bills affecting world peace. (3) 
Peace Action. 

D. (6) $4,817.95. 

E. (2) $3,301.93; (4) $515.63; (5) $1,179.60; 
(6) $123.12; (7) $192.98; (8) $1,335.46; (9) 
c (10) $24,589.60; (11) $31,238.22; 
A. National Economic Council, Empire State 

Building, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Favor legislation that tends to sup- 
port private enterprise, 

D. (6) $1,022.06. 

E. (2) C00; (4) $514.92; (5) $100; (6) $25; 
(8) $25; (9) $1,164.92; (10) $4,598.85; (11) 
$5,763.77; (15) 4 
A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 

tion, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

(C) (2) Bills to prescribe policy and pro- 
cedure in connection with construction con- 
tracts made by executive agencies.* 


A. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

(C) (2) Legislation with to im- 
ports of electrical products into the United 
States. 

E. (10) $3,875.34. 


— 


A. National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
711 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
O. (2) All legislation pertaining to postal 
service and the welfare of postal and Federal 
employees. (3) The Union Postal Clerk. 
D. (6) $132,842.30. 
E. (2) $8,587.36; (4) $24,360.19; (5) $380; 
(7) $174.91; (8) $1,030.37; (9) $34,532.83; 
(10) $111.479.92; (11) $146,012.75; (15) 2 
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A. National Food Brokers Association, 527 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. O. 
C. (2) 4 
D. (6) $1,361.74. 
E. (2) $1,000; (4) 8331.74; (5) $30; (9) 
$1,361.74; (10) $5,925.62; (11) $7,287.36; (15) 


A. National Grange, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $8,350. 
E. (7) $15; (9) $15; (10) $189.97; (11) 
8204.97. 


A. National Housing Conference, 1129 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $13,137.46. 

E. (2) $7,548.98; (4) $335.22; (5) $1,261.01; 
(6) $467.98; (7) $1,331.68; (8) $2,564.68; 
(9) $13,509.55; (10) $58,758.75; (11) $72,- 
268.30; (15) 4 


A. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 11th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. G. 

O. (2) 
D. (6) $58.03. 
E. (2) $515.88; (4) $93.21; (5) $95.17; (6) 

27.05; (7) $146.98; (8) $61.98; (9) $940.27; 

(10) $3,434.30; (11) $4,374.57; (15) 


A. National Institute of Diaper Services, 

Inc., 67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interest previously to 

secure deduction for imcome-tax purposes 

i amounts paid for antiseptic diaper serv- 
ce, 


A. National Labor-Management Council on 
Foreign Trade Policy, 424 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Tariffs, 
D. (6) $1,100. 
E. (2) $1,184.96; (4) $283.45; (5) $206.97; 

(6) $114.50; (7) $158.34; (8) $113.33; (9) 

e $14,815.74; (11) $16,877.29; 


A. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 515 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colo, 
D. (6) $601. 


A. National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of the lumber manufacturing industry. 

E. (10) $14,054.98. 

A. National Milk Producers Federation, 1731 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. (3) News for Dairy Co-Ops; and the 
Alert. 

E. (10) $185,496.13. 


A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 270 
Park Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
C. (2) Appropriations for public health. 
E. (1) $600; (7) $194.24; (9) $794.24; (10) 
$2,326.55; (11) $3,120.79. 


A. National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, Inc., 1500 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (10) $52.10, 


A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (24 

D. (6) $14,778.22. 

E. (2) $5,408.98; (4) $2,125.56; (5) $956.60; 
(6) $254.02; (7) $2,485.54; (8) $782.62; (9) 
$12,013.32; (10) $31,728.14; (11) $43,741.46; 
(15) + 


1 Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. National Rehabilitation Association, 1025 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,780.67. 

E. (2) $240; (5) $100; (6) $50; (7) $116.65; 
(9) $506.65; (10) $2,008.65; (11) $2,515.30. 
A. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 

100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,125. 

E. (2) $3,375; (4) $269.02; (5) $517.60; (7) 
$9.10; (8) $2.50; (9) $4,173.22; (10) $17,- 
897.18; (11) $22,070.40; (15). 


A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation that affects retail trades, 

E. (4) $50; (9) $50; (10) $125; (11) $175. 


A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All matters pertaining to river and 
harbor improvement, flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation, reclamation, soil and water 
conservation and related subjects. 

D. (6) $1,027. 

E. (2) $2,601.80; (3) $5; (4) $7; (5) $149.50; 
(6) $30.61; (7) $114.28; (8) $467.99; (9) $3,- 
376.13; (10) $18,344.93; (11) $21,721.06; (15) + 


A. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1803 New Hampshire Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the rural 
eletctrification program, (3) Rural Electri- 
fication magazine. 

D. (6) $38,638.32. 

E. (8) $38,638.32; (9) $38,638.32; (11) $83,- 
325.92. 


A. National Savings & Loan League, 907 Ring 
8 8. and M Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D. 

C. (2) e of bills to improve facilities 
of savings and loan associations for encour- 
agement of thrift and home financing; op- 
pose legislation adverse to savings and loan 
associations. 

B. (2) $700; (4) $55.38; (9) $755.38; (10) 
$4,830.41; (11) $5,585.79; (15) + 


A. National Small Business Men's Associa- 
tion, 2834 Central Street, Evanston, III. 

E. (2) $4,637.92; (5) $1,492.53; (6) $154.46; 
(9) $6,284.91; (10) $18,607.29; (11) $24,- 
892.20; (15) 4 
A. National Society of Professional Engi- 

neers, 1121 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting the interests 
of professional engineers, (3) Legislative 
bulletin. 

D. (6) $24,886.01. 

E. (2) $1,183; (4) $1,466.73; (9) $2,649.73; 
(10) $5,406.85; (11) $8,056.58. 


A. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

D. (6) $40,150.15. 
E. (2) $2,916.65; (9) $2,916.65; (10) $34,- 

843.02; (11) $37,759.67; (15) 4 


A. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture and Labor on Import-Export 


Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
(304 


C. (2) Tariffs. 
D. (6) $21,225. 
E. (2) $7,871.61; (4) $1,597.21; (5) $748.63; 

(6) $225.97; (7) $633.63; (8) $467.53; (9) 

$11,544.58; (10) $70,346; $81,890.58; (15) 


A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 

writers, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. and 
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Health and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III 
O. (2) Any and all matters pertaining to 
the business or policyholders of accident and 
health insurance, 
D. (6) $178.35. 


A. Wiliam S. Neal, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C., D., and E.t 


A. Alan M. Nedry, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Otis H. Ellis, General Counsel, National 
Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislative matters which might 
affect business interests of independent oil 
jobbers. 

D. (6) $2.25. 

E. (7) $55; (9) $55; (10) $165; 


(11) $220. 


A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the mort- 
gage banking industry. 

D. (6) $6,195.45. 

E. (2)$131.18; (5) $1,720.73; (6) $438.50; 
(7) $55.04; (9) $2,445.45; (10) $8,014.34; (11) 
$10,459.79. 

A. J. L. Nellis, 908 Colorado Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Midwest Conference on Truck Reciproc- 
ity, 908 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) For H. R. 407, 

D. (6) $2,650. 

E. (1) $1,500; (2) $1,637.73; (4) $187.86; 
(5) $255; (8) $146.22; (9) $3,726.81; (10) 
$8,488.16; (11) $12,214.97; (15) 4 
A. George R. Nelson, Machinists Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) All legislation affecting the socio- 
economic and political interests of the Amer- 
ican workingman, 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Herschel D. Newsom, 744 Jackson Place 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Support or oppose legislation in 
conformity with the policies of the National 
Grange. (3) The National Grange Monthly. 

D. (6) $3,125, 

A. New York and New Jersey Dry Dock Asso- 
ciation, 161 William Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 

C. (2) Generally legislation affecting the 
ship repair industry directly or indirectly. 

D. (6) $2,997.88. 

E. (2) $2,800; (5) $194.33; (6) $16.89; (7) 
$110.89; (9) $3,122.11; (10) $15,315.85; (11) 
$18,437.96; (15) 

Not printed, Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 


A. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Proposed Federal tax legislation af- 
fecting the interests of the New York Stock 
Exchange and its members. 

E. (2) $5,982.35; (7) $191.73; (8) $33.02; 
(9) $6,207.10; (10) $9,891.12; (11) $16,098.22; 
(15) 4 
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A. Nordlinger, Riegelman, Benetar & Char- 
rer 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
B. Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
E. (6) $11.78; (7) $1.80; (8) $3.38; (9) 
$16.96; (10) $167.39; (11) $184.35. 


A. Nordlinger, Riegelman, Benetar & Char- 
net 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
B. Webb & Knapp, Inc., 383 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) 
D. (6) 86.000. 
E. (9) $215.90; (10) $326.25; (11) $542.15, 


A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 

ie 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


O. (2) 
D. (6) $970.01. 
E. (6) $0.43; (7) $57; (8) $9.29; (9) $66.72; 
(10) $62.60; (11) $129.32. 


A. Harry E. Northam, 185 North Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 

B. Association of American Physicians & 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

C. (2)2 
A. E. M. Norton, 1731 I Street NW., Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. (3) News for Dairy Co-ops and the 
Alert. 

E. (10) $412.07. 

A. Charles E. Noyes, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Institute of Accountants, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting certified public 
accountants. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

E. (10) $338.54, 


A. Edward H. O'Connor, 176 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $4,825.25, 

A. Herbert R. O'Conor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation favorable to mainte- 
nance of American merchant marine. 

D. (6) $3,125. 

E. (5) 8675; (6) $38.55; (7) $95.45; 
$18.20; (9) $827.20; (10) $4,170.80; 
84,998. 


(8) 
(11) 


A. Herbert R. O’Conor, Jr., 10 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 
B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 1026 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) S. 3596, in support thereof. 
D. (6) $2,500. 
E. (6) $3.40; (7) $12.85; (9) $16.25; (10) 
$154.88; (11) $170.83. 
A. Eugene O Dunne, Jr., Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
O. (2) Legislation having direct or spe- 
cific impact on the wool textile industry. 
E. (10) $266.76; (11) $266.76. 
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A. Eugene O'Dunne, Jr., Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Wilbur-Ellis Co., Inc., 320 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
C. (2) Legislation having direct or specific 
impact on any food products produced or 
handled by this company. 


A. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
E. (10) $495.44; (11) $495.44. 


A. A. E. Oliver, 600 Hibbs Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 100 Merchants’ Exchange Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation to protect innocent pur- 
chasers of converted CCC grain. 

D. (6) $48.50. 

E. (7) $2; (9) $2; (10) $1; (11) $3. 


A. Fred N. Oliver, 110 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. X., and Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

. B. National Association of Mutual Savings 

Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation which the mutual say- 
ings banks have an interest in opposing or 
supporting. 


A. Robert Oliver, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Support all legislation favorable to 
the national peace, security, democracy, pros- 
perity, and general welfare; oppose legisla- 
tion detrimental to these objectives. 

D. (6) $1,624.98. 

E. (7) $1,230.66; (9) $1,230.66; (10) $2,- 
461.32; (11) $3,691.98. 

A. Clarence H. Olson, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

G. (2a (3)3 

D. (6) $2,250. 

E. (7) $74.75; (9) $74.75; (10) $447; (11) 
$521.75. 


A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Box 381, Washington, D. C. 

Cc. 

D. (6) $445. 

E. (8) $721.08; (4) $280.29; (5) $7.10; (9) 
$1,008.47; (10) $2,840.49; (11) $3,848.96, 


A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Building, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting Missouri rail- 


roads. 
E. (10) $1,994.38; (11) $1,994.38. 


A. Mrs. Theodor Oxholm, 19 East 92d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. Spokesmen for Children, 19 East 92d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
©. 1 
D. (6) 867. 
E. (7) 867; (9) $67; çr (10) $50; (11) $117. 


A. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


O. (2) Legislation affecting the merchant - 


e. 

D. (6) 8200. 

E. (2) $1,625; (9) $1,625; (10) $5,131.33; 
(11) 86,756,383. 
A. Lovell H. Parker, 611 Colorado Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Maryland Electronic Manufacturing 

Corp., College Park, Md.; W. A, Sheaffer Pen 
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Co., Fort Madison, Iowa; and Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. (2) Tax legislation affecting the pen- 
and-pencil industry, the plate-glass indus- 
try, and legislation dealing with excess- 
profits tax relief in hardship cases, 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Parker, Milliken & Kohlmeler, 650 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles, Fourth and Main 
Streets, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) Federal estate tax. 

E. (10) $968.51; (11) $968.51, 

A. James G. Patton. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1417 California Street, Denver, Colo., and 
1404 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

O. (2) 

D. (6) 81,250. 

E. (10) $908.40; (11) $908.40. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison, 
1814 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Blue Cross Commission, 425 North 
Michigan, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $7,500. 
E. (10) $156.34; (11) $156.34. 


— 


A. Edmund W. Pavenstedt, 14 Wall Street, 
New York, N. X. 
B. International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) To amend section 34 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. 
E. (10) $62.89; (11) $62.89. 


A. Albert A. Payne, 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Realtors’ Washington Committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
1737 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real- 
estate industry. 

D. (6) $2,650. 

E. (6) $30.46; (7) $183.25; (8) $86.73; (9) 
$300.44; (10) $659.95; (11) 6960.39. 


A. Pershing, Bosworth, Dick & Dawson, 320 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 

B. Denver Association of Bullding Onwers 
and Managers, 624 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 

C. (2) For passage of section 164 (b) (5) 
(B) of Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 

D. (6) $1,000. 

E. (6) $2.04; (9) $2.04; (11) $2.04. 


A. Hugh Peterson, Ailey, Ga. 

B. Georgia Power Co., 75 Marietta Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (8) $600; (9) $600; (10) $2,000; (11) 
82,600. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Cochrane Building, 
Lakeland, Fla. 
hay Florida Citrus Mutual, Inc., Lakeland, 
C. (2) Legislation that affects the citrus 
industry. 
D. (6) $2,499.99. 
E. (4) $16.56; (ey ad: (9) $16.83; (10) 
$828.35; (11) $845.1 
A. J. Hardin Peterson, Lakeland, Fla. 
B. Tomoka Land Co., 8-10 West Center 
Street, Sebring, Fla. 
C. (2) For legislation similar to section 
1237 of H. R. 8300. 
B (8) $1.74; (9) $1.74; (10) $8.09; (11) 
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A. J. Hardin Peterson, Cochrane Building, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 

C. (2) Any river and harbor bill affecting 
the Intercoastal Waterway from the Caioosa- 
hatchee to the Anclote on the west coast of 
Florida, 

E. (6) $2.84; (8) $1.46; (9) $4.30; (10) 
$124.01; (11) 8128.31. 


A. Albert Pike. Jr., 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 

D. (6) $57.50. 

E. (10) $83.02; (11) $83.02. 


A. James F. Pinkney, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
O. (2). 
D. (6) $200. 
E. (10) $118.24; (11) $118.24, 


A. Frank M. Porter, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B, American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
O. (2)4 
Ds 
Es 


A. Stanley I. Posner and Bernard H. Ehrlich, 
1367 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Institute of Diaper Services,.67 

West 44th Street, New York, N. T. 

O. (2) Deduction for income tax purposes 
for amounts paid for antiseptic diaper service. 


A. William I. Powell, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Measures affecting mining. 

D. (6) $1,125. 

E. (7) $13.10; (9) $13.10; (10) $58; (11) 
$71.10. 


A. Homer V. Prater, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. 
B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. G. 


C. (2) All bills of interest to Federal Goy- 
ernment employees and District of Columbia 
employees. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (10) $3.50; (11) $3.50. 

A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the District of 
Columbia of interest to the Washington 
Board of Trade. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Allen Pretzman, 50 West Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. Scioto-Sandusky Conservancy District, 
50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

A. Charles M. Price, 134 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, II. 

B. Gypsum N 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, III. 

O. 99 For percentage depletion on gyp- 


sum, 
D. eo 41 166.55. 
E. (10) $342.29; (11) $342.29. 
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A. Harry E. Proctor, 1110 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York City. 
C. (2) Bank holding company legislation. 
D. (6) $42. 
E. (7) $1; (9) 81: (10) $112.63; (11) 
$113.63. 
A. The Proprietary Association, 810 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Measures affecting the proprietary 
medicines industry. (3) Legislative bulle- 


tins. 
E. (7) $125; (9) $125; (10) $375, (11) $500. 


A. The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, 763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the business of 
the company. 
E. (2) $7,500; (7) $1,248.10; (9) $8,748.10; 
(10) $26,945.71; (11) $35,693.81, 


A. Ganson Purcell, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Insular Lumber Co., 1406 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. (2) Foreign commerce of the United 
States, including tax and tariff legislation. 

E. (8) $1.20; (9) $1.20; (10) $45.70; (11) 
$46.90, 


A. Alexander Purdon, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) General legislation in connection 
with the promotion and advancement of the 
American merchant marine. 

D. (6) $749.99. 

E. (7) $251.22; (9) $251.22; (10) $365.89; 
(11) $617.11. 


A. Edmund R. Purves, 1735 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Institute of Architects, 1735 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to architec- 
tural profession. 

D. (6) $200. 

E. (4) $35; (6) $25; (7) $50; (10) $210; 
(11) $210. 


A. ©. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans. 


B. The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railway Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans 


C. (2) General legislative interest in mat- 
ters affecting railroads. 
E. (10) $1,114.55; (11) $1,114.55. 


A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cancer Society, 527 West 57th 
Street, New York City; United Cerebral Palsy 
Associations, 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City; Arthritis & Rheumatism Founda- 
tion, 23 West 45th Street, New York City; 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

©. (2) Public health. 

D. (6) $7,500.01. 

E. (2) $921; (5) $1,830.66; (6) $304.67; (7) 
$2,531.89; (9) $5,588.22; (10) $14,316.13; (11) 
$19,904.35, 


A. F. Miles Radigan, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) 

D. (6) $85.42. 

E. (7) $5.33; (9) $5.33; (10) $278.87; (11) 
$284.20. 
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A. Alex Radin, 1757 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1757 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the genera- 
tion, transmission, and distribution of elec- 
trical energy by local publicly owned electric 
systems, and the management and operation 
of such systems. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Railroad Pension Conference, Box 1798, 
New Haven, Conn. 

C. (2) For H. R. 122. 

D. (6) $48.60. 

E. (4) 611.14; (5) 834.82; (6) 84.35; (7) 
$27.10; (8) $5.71; (9) $83.12; (10) $699.40; 
(11) $792.52. 


A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the marketing 
and distributing of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, directly or indirectly. 


A. DeWitt C. Ramsey, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Alreraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the avia- 
tion industry. 


A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1612 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., W. m, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation involving silver. 

D. (6) $4,250.02. 

E. (7) $438.89; (9) $438.89; (10) $2,163.- 
26; (11) $2,602.15. 

A. Otie M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. The Joint Committee of the National 
Creameries Assoclation and the American 
Butter Institute, 1107 19th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

©. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers and dairy 1 manufactur- 
ing firms. 

D (6) $1,875. 

E. (1) $7.20; (2) $375; (4) $101.70; (5) 
$367.11; (6) $144.45; (7) $673.83; (8) $460.- 
55; (9) 82,129.84; (10) $991.43; (11) $3,121.27. 


A. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

C. (2) The general legislative interest is 
protection and fostering of the interest of 
federally regulated motor common carriers of 
general commodities. 

D. (6) $1,708.20. 

E. (2) $1,223.69; (4) $409.31; (5) $75; (9) 
$1,708.20; (10) $8,607.14; (11) $10,315.34. 


A. Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation for development of a 
military policy for the United States which 
will guarantee adequate national security. 
(3) The Reserve Officer and the ROA Wash- 
ington Newsletter. 


A. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Any and all legislation pertinent 
to the rights, benefits, privileges, and obliga- 
tions of retired officers, male and female, 
Regular and Reserve, and their dependents 
and survivors. (3) The Retired Officer. 

D. (6) $38,334.05. 
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A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Govern- 
aoi 900 F Street NW., Washington, 

.O. 

C. (2) Retention and improvement of the 
Civil Service Retirement and United States 
Employees’ Compensation Acts. 

D. (6) $1,093.56. 

E. (2) $3,753.87; (4) $1,024.79; (5) $523.61; 
(6) $30.03; (7) $105.62; (8) $1,255.64; (9) 
$6,693.56; (10) $19,600.86; (11) $26,294.42. 


A. Hubert M. Rhodes, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting crecit unions. 
= (6) $525. 
8 $1.25; (9) $1.25; (10) $21.10; (11) 


“ase 
A. Andrew E. Rice, 1830 Jefferson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Veterans Committee, Inc., 
1830 Jefferson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the general 
welfare, especially in the fields of interna- 
tional affairs, civil rights and liberties, and 
veterans’ benefits. 

D. (6) $450. 

E. (7) $15; (9) $15; Sam $50; (11) $65. 


A. Roland Rice, 618 1 Perpetual Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference ot 
the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

©. (2) Protection and fostering of the in- 
terests of federally regulated motor common 
carriers of general commodities. 

D. (6) $585. 

A. Harry H. Rieck, Preston, Md. 

B. National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts, League City, Tex. 

C. (2)2 

E. (11) $17.12. 

A. Riegelman, Strasser & Bpiegeiberg, 810 
18th Street NW., Washington, 

B. The Hualapai Tribe of the We 
Reservation. 

C. (2) All legislation of concern to Indians 
as such and the Hualapai Tribe in particu- 
lar. 

A. Riegelman, Strasser & Spiegelberg, 810 
18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho, Lapwai, Idaho. 

C. (2) All legislation of concern to Indians 
as such and the Nez Perce Tribe in particu- 
lar, 

A. Riegelman, Strasser & Spiegelberg, 810 
18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 

C. (2) All legislation of concern to Indians 
as such and the Oglala Sioux Tribe in par- 
ticular. 

A. Riegelman, Strasser & Spiegelberg, 810 
18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Pueblo of Laguna, Laguna, N. Mex. 

C. (2) All legislation of concern to In- 
dians as such and the Pueblo of Laguna in 
particular. 


A. Riegelman, Strasser & Spiegelberg, 810 
18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. The San Carlos Apache Tribe, gan Car- 
los, Ariz. 
C. (2) All legislation of concern to In- 
dians as such and the San Carlos Tribe in 


particular, 
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A. Riegelman, Strasser & Spiegelberg, 810 
18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska, Winne- 
bago, Nebr. 
C. (2) All legislation of concern to Indians 
as such and the Winnebago Tribe in particu- 
lar. 


A. Siert F. Riepma, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

O, D, and Et 


A. John J. Riggle, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

A. George D. Riley, 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) All bills affecting the welfare of 
the country generally and specifically bills 
affecting workers, 

D. (6) $3,010. 

E. (6) $25.40; (7) $238.95; (8) $61.65; (9) 
$326; (10) $1,034; (11) $1,360. 

A. E. W. Rising, 1215 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Water Conservation Confer- 
ence, 

C. (2) All legislation relative to develop- 
ment, utilization, and conservation of 
natural resources, including bills to author- 
ize projects, and appropriations for construc- 
tion of projects. 

E. (2) $222; (4) $55.64; (5) $129.27; (6) 
$18; (9) $424.91; (10) $1,562.98; (11) 
$1,987.89. 

A. E. W. Rising, 1215 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Western Beet Growers Association, P. O. 
Box 742, Great Falls, Mont. 

C. (2) Legislation that may affect or limit 
the right of the American farmer to grow 
and market sugar beets. 

D. (6) $325. 

E. (2) $38.40; (4) $28.54; (5) $26.79; (6) 
$5.72; (7) $211.64; (9) $311.09; (10) $1,302.42; 
(11) $1,613.51; (15) 4 
A. Paul H. Robbins, 1121 15th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 1121 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

O. (2) All legislation affecting the interests 
of professional engineers. (3) Legislative 
Bulletin. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Edward O. Rodgers, 1107 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) General legislative interests for 
the proper advancement of the airline in- 
dustry. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

E. (7) $524; (9) $524; (10) $969.77; (11) 
$1,493.77. 


A. Frank W. Rogers, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Oil and Gas Association, 510 
West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

©. (2) Federal legislation affecting the pe- 
troleum industry in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Arizona, and Nevada, 

D. (6) $3,300, 
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A. Watson Rogers, 527 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Food Brokers Association, 527 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

O. (2). 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. George B. Roscoe, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

O. (2) 4 
A. Delbert L. Rucker, 616 Investment Build- 

ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, 
Inc., 616 Investment Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

O. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of fertilizer 
or the general agricultural economy. 

D. (6) 825. 


— 


A. Albert R. Russell, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

O. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legisla- 
tion affecting the raw-cotton industry as 
will promote the purposes for which the 
council is organized, ` 

E. (10) 8221.61. 


A. Francis M. Russell, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
E. (7) $68; (9) $68; (10) $516.75; (11) 
$584.75, 


A. Horace Russell, 221 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation directly or indirectly 
affecting the savings and loan business. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (10) $235.69. 


A. M. O. Ryan, 777 14th Street NW., Wash - 
ington, D. ©. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Any and all bills and statutes of 
interest to the hotel industry. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (7) $481.15; (9) $481.15; (10) $1,116.96; 
(11) 81,598.11. 

A. William H. Ryan, 1029 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International 
Association of Machinists, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting working con- 
ditions of Government employees, and inci- 
dentally organized labor in general. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

E. (8) $60; (9) $60; (10) $125; (11) $185. 


A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 
654 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Interested in matters affecting sec- 
ond-class postal rates. 

D. (6) $1,650.01. 

E. (6) $17.66; (7) $38.39; (8) $5.94; (9) 
$61.99; (10) $640.54; (11) 6702.53. 


A. L. R. Sanford, 21 West Street, New York, 
N 


B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A. John T. Sapienza, 701 Union Trust Bund- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. Fulton Land and Timber Co., 711 
Orchard Road, Hagerstown, Md. 
O. (2) Depletion provisions in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, 


A. John T. Sapienza, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. and C. 
E. (6) $3.08; (9) $3.08; (10) $186.77; (11) 
$189.85. 


A. John T. Sapienza, 701 Union Trust Buila- 
ing, Washington, D. O. 

B. Lessees of B. V. Hedrick Gravel & Sand 
Co., Lilesville, N. C. 

C. (2) Depletion provisions in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. 

A. Harrison Sasscer, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Bills pending before the Congress 
relating to public education, 

D. (6) $182.25. 

E. (10) $33.70. 


A. Satterlee, Warfleld & Stephens, 49 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, 2 Park 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to nurses, nurs- 
ing, or health, (3) The American Journal of 
Nursing. 

D. (6) $1,750, 

E. (10) $217.07. 


A. Schoene and Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
10 Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. O : 


C. (2) Railroad retirement and unemploy- 
ment insurance matters, 

E. (10) $20.12, 

—— 
A. Jack Garrett Scott, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators. 

O. (2) All proposed legislation which 
would affect the intercity motor bus indus- 
try. 


A. Mildred Scott, 1870 National Press Bulid- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
B. American Federation of the Physically 


Handicapped, Inc., 1370 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) 4 

E. (10) $100. 


A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable As- 
sociation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

O. (2) Legislation affecting the marketing 
and distribution of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. 

A. Hollis M. Seavey, 532 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 532 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. Os 

O. (2) 

E. (10) $156.31, 

A. Harry See, 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

C. (2) Advocating favorable labor legisla- 
tion and opposing unfavorable labor legisla- 
tion. 
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E. (7) $2.40; (9) $2.40; (10) $106.51; (11) 
$108.91. 

A. A. Manning Shaw, Washington Loan and 
‘Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, Washington 
Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C., 
for National Association of Electric Com- 
pepis, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 

8 82 


8 (2) Any legislation that might affect the 
members of the N. A. E. C. 

D. (6) $4,633.99. 
A. Mark R. Shaw, 114 Trenton Street, Mel- 

rose, Mass. 

B. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) 
E. (7) $70.45; (9) $70.45; (10) $222.51; (11) 
$292.96, 


A. Leander I. Shelley, 30 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. American Association of Port Author- 
ities and Airport Operators Council, Wash- 
* D. C. 


8. (6) $375. 
E. (6) $1.43; (T) $767.72; (9) $769.15; (10) 
$984.68; (11) $1,753.83; (15). 


A. Bruce E. Shepherd, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. T. 
C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 
D. (6) $120. 
A. Robert H. Shields, 920 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
920 Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Interested in any legislation affect- 
ing sugar. 
D. (6) $10,000. 


A. Earl C. Shively, 16 East Broad Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 

Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

= (2) Legislation affecting railroad inter- 
ests. 
E. (10) 8495.44. 

A. Silk and Rayon Printers and Dyers Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

E. (6) $11.78 (7) $1.80; (8) $3.38; 
$16.96; (10) $2,508.20; (11) $2,525.16. 


A. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) S. 2555, to repeal certain legislation 
relating to the purchase of silver. 
E. (2) $6,584.36; (5) $977.52; (6) $385.75; 
(7) $438.89; (8) $94.80; (9) $8,481.32; (10) 
$26,131.48; (11) $34,612.80. 


— 


A. Russell Singer, 1712 G Street NW., Wash - 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G. Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


— 


A. Six Agency Committee, 909 South Broad - 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting California’s in- 
terest in the Colorado River, etea 
E. (2) $3,000; (8) $55.78; (9) $3,055.78; 
(10) $14,882.77; (11) $17,938.55; (15) 2 


(9) 
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A. Stephen Slipher, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. U. S. Savings and Loan League, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Interested in legislation affecting 
savings and loans, housing, home financing, 
thrift, and financial institutions. 

D. (6) $1,600. 

E. (10) $77.50. 


A. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 654 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Postal rate legislation. 
D. (6) $1,290. 
E. (2) $1,693.57; (4) $23.18; (7) $79.37; 
(9) $1,796.12; (10) $6,282.44; (11) $8,078.56; 
(15) 2 


A. Elizabeth A. Smart, 144 Constitution Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
III. 

cs 

D. (6) $606.12, 

E. (6) $26.85; (8) $172.58; 
(10) $1,071.82; (11) $1,270.85. 


(9) $199.03; 


A. Anthony W. Smith, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Forestry, regional development, re- 
sources conservation, and labor relations. 

A. James R. Smith, 719 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

O. (2). 

D. (6) $2,400. 

E. (7) $312.92; (9) $312.92; (10) $368.79: 
(11) $681.71. 

A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co., 
547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III., 
and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 East 
Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting directly or 
indirectly the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co. and the Great Northern Railway 
Co. 

D. (6) $3,733.33. 

A. Purcell L. Smith, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 

— 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


e (2) x 

D. (6) $1,875. 

E. (6) $20.88; (7) $276.60; (8) $22.50; (9) 
$319.98; (10) $945.63; (11) $1,265.61, 
A. Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., 763 Broad Street, 

Newark, N. J. 

B. Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 

763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


A. J. an Snyder, 1040 La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 


B. en Railroad Association, 33 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, III. 

©. (2) Legislation affecting railroads. 

D. $825. 

A. Southern States Industrial Council, 1103 
Stahiman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

C. (2) Support of legislation favorable to 
free-enterprise system and opposition to leg- 
islation unfavorable to that system. (3) 
Southern States Industrial Council Bulletin. 

D. (6) $28,511.64. 
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E. (2) $16,376.25; (4) $6,062.60; (5) $1,- 
890.68; (6) $117.80; (7) $494.27; (8) $523.89; 
(9) $25,405.49; (10) $74,400.39; (11) $99,- 
805.88; (15) 4 


A. Spence and Hotchkiss, 40 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation to establish a national 
air policy. 

A. Spokesmen for Children, Inc., 19 East 
92a Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. $41. 

E. (1) $25; (4) $77.68; (5) $141.06; (6) 
$7.64; (7) $117; (9) $368.38; (10) $577.55; 
(11) $945.93; (15) 


A. given G. Stack, 1104 West 104th Place, 


B. ational Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
1104 West 104th Place, Chicago, III. 

O. (2) (3) Rail Pension News. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

E. (1) $214.50; (2) $1,500; (4) $1,400; (6) 
$163.20; (9) $3,277.70; (10) $13,315.36; (11) 
$16,593.06. 


A. Howard M. Starling, 837 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting casualty and 
surety companies, 

D. (6) $150. 

E. (10) $37.85. 


A. Samuel Elliot Stavisky, 9307 Singleton 
Drive, Bethesda, Md. 
B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 910 
17th Street NW., Washington, D. O. 
C. (2) All legislation pertaining to sugar 
and Cuban trade. 
A. Mrs. Nell F. Stephens, Post Office Box 6234, 
Northwest Station, Washington, D. ©, 
C. (2) Health, education, and welfare. 
A. Russell M. Stephen, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
O. (2) All bills of interest to technical en- 
gineers, especially those engineers employed 
by the United States Government. 
D. (6) $240. 
E. (7) $20; (9) $20; (10) $60; (11) $80. 
A. Charles T. Stewart, 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real 
estate industry. 
D. (6) $3,971.72. 
E. (7) $410.47; (8) $61.25; (9) $471.72; (10) 
$527.14; (11) $998.96. 
A. Erskine Stewart, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $1.25; (10) $3.75; (11) $5. 
A. Edwin L. Stoll, 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real 
estate industry. 
D. (6) $2,816.01. 
E. (6) $0.30; (7) $228.73; pega . (9) 
$316.01; (10) $170.80; (11) $486.81. 
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A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. Joseph 
Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ola. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and transportation 
generally. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


61 St. 


A. Mrs. Ada Barnett Stough, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
8d Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2). 

D. (6) $1,117.79. 

E. (8) $103.27; (9) $103.27; (10) $465.81; 
(11) $569.08, 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 424 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Con- 
ference, 424 Bowen Building, Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $2,680. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Allied Printing Trades 
Association, Box 728, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $3,875. 
A. O. R. Strackbein, 424 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Labor-Management Council on 
Foreign Trade Policy, 424 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


— 


A. Paul A. Strachan, 1370 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, Inc., 1370 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

O. (2)2 


E. (10) $225. 

A. William C. Stronach, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, III. 

B. American College of Radiology, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting the practice of 
medicine and all national health insurance 
legislation, 


A. Arthur Sturgis, Jr., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
O. (2). 
D. (6) $625; (8) $2,500. 
E. (7) $1; (9) $1; (10) $24; (11) $25. 


1625 I 


A. J. E. Sturrock, Box 2084, Capitol Station, 
Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
Box 2084 Capital Station, Austin, Tex. 

O. (2) All legislation concerning the de- 
velopment, conservation, protection, and 
utilization of Texas land and water resources 
through existing State and Federal agencies. 
(3) Texas water. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

E. (2) $92.45; (5) $70.94; (6) $8.45; (7) 
$1,095.34; (8) $259.35; (9) $1,526.53; (10) 
$2,689.52; (11) $4,216.05. 


A. Noble J. Swearingen, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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C. (2) Legislation affecting general public 
health, tuberculosis in particular, 
E. (10) 8892.51; (11) $892.51. 


A. Barrett Godwin Tawresey, 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Insurance Company of North America, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. (2) Having the present Congress 
an act providing for a full judicial review of 
certain claims arising from French spolia- 
tions occurring prior to 1800. 


A. Tax Equality Committee of Kentucky, 310 
Commerce Building, Louisville, Ky. 

C. (2) Advocating revision of section 101, 
I. R. G. 

D. (6) $588. 

E. (2) $146.25; (5) $135; (7) $87.39; (8) 
$2.94; (9) $371.58; (10) $3,431.22; (11) 
$3,802.80, 


1600 Arch 


A. Edward D. Taylor, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Office Equipment lfanufacturers Insti- 

tute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


— 


A. Jay Taylor, 712 First National Ban Build- 
ing, Amarillo, Tex. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

E. (11) $1,241.28. 

A. Randolph S. Taylor, 1507 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Inc., 620 South Broadway, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

C. (2) All legislation which might affect 
tobacco growers, dealers, and warehousemen. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (7) $258.03; (8) $20.80; 
(10) $1,338.55; (11) $1,617.38. 


— 


A. Tyre Taylor, 917 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 5 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

C. (2) Legislation favorable to the mainte- 
nance of a free enterprise system. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

E. (5) $273.14; (6) $51.47; (9) $324.61; (10) 
$1,175.73; (11) $1,500.34. 


A. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
Austin, Tex. 

C. (2) All legislation concerning the de- 
velopment, conservation, protection, and 
utilization of Texas’ land and water resources 
through existing State and State and Fed- 
eral agencies. (3) Texas water. 

D. (6) $4,484. 

E. (1) $568.80; (2) $2,217.20; (3) $600; 
(4) $1,039.18; (5) $548.55; (6) $257.83; (7) 
$823.49; (8) $2,715.02; (9) $8,770.07; (10) 
$18,042.30; (11) $26,812.37. 


A. Chester C. Thompson, 1319 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1319 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All matters affecting barge and 


towing vessel industry and water transpor- 
tation. 


D. (6) $6,500. 


B. (7) $141; (9) $141; (10) $621.15; (11) 
$762.15. 


(9) $278.83; 


A. Eugene M. Thore, 1701 K Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
O. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 
D. (6) $1,200. 
E. (7) $23.42; 


(9) $23.42; 
(11) $151.46. 


(10) $128.04; 
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A. G. D. Tilghman, 1604 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Disabled Officers Association, 1604 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General legislation pertaining to 
the pay of military personnel. 

D. (6) $2,750. 

E. (7) $42; (9) $42; (10) $48.50; (11) 
290.50. 


— 


A. E. W. Tinker, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Legislative interests are those of 
employer. 

E. (10) $700; (11) $700. 

A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1740 
Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. S. G. Tipton, 1107 16th Street NW., Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative interests for the 
proper advancement of the airline industry 
in the public interests, 

D. (6) $695.31. 

E. (7) $9.50; (9) $9.50; (10) $118.82; (11) 
$128.32. 

A. H. Willis Tobler, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market 
their milk. (3) News for Dairy Co-ops; The 
Alert. 

E. (10) $795.39; (11) $795,39. 


A. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Building, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Build- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) Any matters affecting the cotton 
compress and cotton warehouse industry. 

D. (6) $55.50. 

A. Tomoka Land Co., 8-10 West Center 
Street, Sebring, Fla. 

O. (2) For legislation similar to section 
1237 of H. R. 8300. 

E. (8) $0.74; (9) $0.74; (10) $504.44; (11) 
$505.18. 

A. Wallace Townsend, 306 Commercial Na- 
tional Bank Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. 
Shreveport, La. 

C. (2) Appropriation for the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration. 

D. (6) 8600. 


A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) Proposed legislation on the follow- 
ing matters has been supported or opposed: 
Immigration, Mexican farm labor importa- 
tion, transportation, grazing land, St. Law- 
rence seaway, ICC decision on prohibition of 
trip leasing, Watershed Protection Act, 
Water Facilities Act, irrigation legislation. 

D. (6) $1,922.50. 

E. (7) $64.21; (9) $64.21; (10) $256.18; 
(11) $320.39. 


A. Harold J. Turner, Henry Building, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

B. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Co.: Southern Pacific Co.; Union Pacific Rall- 
road Co., Henry Building, Portland, Oreg. 

O. (2) All bills which directly affect rail- 
roads of Oregon. 
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A. William S. Tyson, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Local No, 30, Canal Zone Pilots, Box 493, 
Balboa, C. Z. 
C. (2) Any legislation affecting Panama 
Canal pilots. 
D. (6) $183.71. 
E. (6) $96.31; (7) $5.25; (8) $32.40; (9) 
$133.96; (10) $571.34; (11) $705.30. 
A. Unemployed Service Association, 623 
Third Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Various proposals for unemployed 


people. 


A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 

369 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. X. 

C. (2) Appropriations for public health. 

E. (1) $1,000.03; (7) $723.70; (9) $1,323.73; 
(10) $6,219.91; (11) $7,534.64. 


A. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 910 
17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Anything which pertains to sugar 


or trade with Cuba. (3) 
D. (6) $114,929.55. 
E. (1) $2,863.22; (2) $1,260.85; (4) $4,- 


116.85; (5) $604; (6) $65.56; (8) $5,000; (9) 
$13.910.48; (10) $20,632.21; (11) $34,542.69. 


A, United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
cA 


D. 
E. (2) $4,937.05; (4) $2,129.11; (5) $916.27; 
(6) $32.73; (7) $961.23; (8) $379.95; (9) 


$9,356.34; (10) $42,119.16; (11) $51,475.50. 


A. Arvin E. Upton, 1826 Jefferson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. f 

B. St. Regis Paper Co., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Public Law 509, 83d Congress, 

D. (6) 8500. 

E. (6) 62.42; (9) 82.42; (10) 822.82; (11) 
825.24. 
A. R. K. Vinson, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 

NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. G. 


A. Vitrified China Association, Inc., 931 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. The Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, N. J. 


A. Paul H. Walker, 1701 K Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation which might affect the 
welfare of policyholders and annuitants. 
D. (6) $25. 
A. Claude R. Wallace, 203 Eighth Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. POSSE, 1424 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
C. (2) Social security and old-age benefits. 
E. (10) $500; (11) $500. 


A. Stephen M. Walter, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2). 

D. (6) $1,493.77. 

E. (6) $4.77; (7) $154.75; (8) $7.98; 
$167.50; (10) $227.39; (11) $394.89. 


(9) 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
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A. Thomas G. Walters, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Government Employees’ Council, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Duties are to represent the member 
unions and Government Employees Council 
on matters affecting them before the Con- 


gress. 
D. (6) $2,625. 
A. Quaife M. Ward, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


1625 I 


D. (6) $1,000. 

E. (10) $31.95; (11) $31.95. 

A. Milo J. Warner, 904 National Bank Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 

B. The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J. 

C. (2) Attention to legislation which may 
affect the interests of the mutual policy- 
holders of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

E. (7) $735.60; (9) $735.60; (10) $3,967.93; 
(11) $4,703.53. 


A. Washington Board of Trade, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting the District of 
Columbia of interest to the Washington 
Board of Trade, 
Ds 
E1 


1616 K 


A. Washington Home Rule Committee, Inc., 
1728 L Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) S. 2413. 
- D. (6) $2,786.15. f 
E. (2) $860; (4) $345.45; (5) $535.87; (6) 
$80.46; (8) $702.19; (9) $2,523.97; (10) $10,- 
591.23; (11) $13,115.20. 


A. Washington Real Estate Board, Inc., 1000 
Vermont Avenue NW, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All local measures affecting the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are of interest, 
E. (10) $500; (11) $500. 


A. Vincent T. Wasilewski, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) General legislative interests: Those 
relating directly or indirectly to the radio 
and television broadcasting industry. 


A. Waterways Council Opposed to Regulation 
Extension, 21 West Street, New York, 
N. V. 

C. (2) Legislative interests will continue 
until it is determined whether a new Dill 
similar to S. 3111 will be introduced in the 
84th Congress. (3) a Danger to American 
Industry and to the Public. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

E. (2) $6,593.13; (4) $57.85; (6) $14.38; 
(9) $6,665.36; (10) $7,638.67; (11) $14,304.03, 


A. J. R. Watson, I. C. RR. Passenger Station, 
Jackson, Miss. 

B. Mississippi Railroad Association, I. C. 
RR. Passenger Station, Jackson, Miss. 

O. (2) Legislation affecting railroads in 
Mississippi, 

A. Watters & Donovan, 161 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. New York and New Jersey Dry Dock 
Association, 161 William Street, New York 
City. 

C. (2) Generally legislation affecting the 
ship-repair industry, directly or indirectly, 

D. (6) $5,000, 
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A. Thomas Watters, Jr., 161 Witam Street, 
New York, N. Y., and Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Bigham, Engler, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N. Y., and Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Matters affecting marine insurance 
companies as subrogees of property owners 
whose property was damaged or destroyed by 
the enemy during World War II. 


— 


A. Henry B. Weaver, Jr.; Henry H. Glassie, 
Edwin H. Pewett, and Thomas M. 
Cooley II. 

B. The Liaison Committee for the Me- 
chanical Specialty Contracting Industries, 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation respecting mechanical 
specialty contracting industries, and in any 
I-gislation dealing with contracting or sub- 
contracting by the Government, Government 
construction contracts, public works and 
building. 

E. (4) $87.14; (6) $3.97; (7) $7; (8) $13.77; 
(9) $111.88; (10) $2,007.30; (11) $2,119.18. 


A. William H. Webb, 1720 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) All matters pertaining to river and 
harbor improvement, flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation-reclamation, soil and water 
conservation, and related subjects. 

D. (6) $1,505.83. 

E. (3) $52; (4) $78.70; (7) $508.89; (8) 
$72.90; (9) $712.49; (10) $1,709.95; (11) 
$2,422.44, 


A. Wayne M. Weishaar, 1115 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Aeronautical Training Society, 1115 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting aviation train- 
ing or contract overhaul of aircraft. 

D. (6) $3,300. 

E. (10) $14.88; (11) $14.88, 


— 


A. Bernard Weitzer, 1712 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, 1712 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2). 

D. (6) $2,499.96. 

E. (6) $14.15; (7) $312.38; (8) $9.40; (9) 
$335.93; (10) $1,295.53; (11) $1,631.46, 


A. Edward M. Welliver, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) 81.350. 
E. (7) $112; (9) $112; (10) $334; (11) 
$446, 


— 


A. Richard H. Wels, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Bowling Proprietors Association of 
America, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All legislation affecting in any way 
the bowling industry. 


A. William E. Welsh, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Reclamation Act, 1902, and all 
amendatory and supplementary acts thereto; 
all other statutes relating to water and land 
conservation measures. 

D. (6) $3,249.99. 

E. (6) $39.92; (7) $1,538.12; (8) $102.85; 
(9) $1,680.89; (10) $1,440.79; (11) $3,121.68, 
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A. Wenchel, Schulman & Manning, 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Estate of Mary Clark de Brabant and 
Katherine C. Williams, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. T. 

C. (2) Legislative interests relate to a pos- 
sible revision of section 7 of the Technical 
Changes Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 895). 

E. (6) $2.40; (9) $2.40; (10) $46.73; (11) 
$49.13. . 


A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 
C. (2) Any river and harbor bill affecting 
the Intercoastal Waterway. 
E. (2) $600; (6) $2.84; (8) $1.46; (9) 
$604.30; (10) $904.01; tantan) $1,508.31, 


A. George Y. soley er I, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) Legislation affecting National 
8 Co., Inc., and/or its affiliated 
W rr 

K. (7 75130 (9) $51.30; (10) $44.70; (11) 


A. Richard P. White, 635 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Association of Nurseryman, 
Inc., 635 Southern Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the nurs- 
ery industry directly. 

— (6) $3,375. 

E. (2) $33.75; (4) $21.64; (5) $15.30; (6) 
$8.02; (7) $11.60; (9) $90.31; (10) $230.73; 
(11) $321.04, 


A. H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. . 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

C. (2) Any and all legislation particularly 
affecting the interest of manufacturers of 
gas applicances and equipment, 


A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., W. 
D. C. 
C. (2) Any legislation pertaining to na- 
tural 


gas. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. John J. Wicker, Jr., 501 Mutual Building, 
Richmond, Va. 

B. Mutual Insurance Committee on Fed- 
eral oo 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, III. 

Stay (2) All measures affecting taxation of 
mutual fire and casualty insurance. 

D. (6) $1,860.82. 

E. (2) $1,140; (5) $318.05; (6) $20.02; (7) 
$362.75; (8) $20; (9) $1,860.82; (10) $5,949.70; 
(11) $7,810.52, 

A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association. 

O. (2) All legislative matters before the 
Congress that affect the oil and gas indus- 
tri 


es. 
D. (6) $1,000. 
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E. (6) $50; (7) $50; (9) $100; (10) $300; 
(11) $400. 


A. Joseph F. Wildebush, 7 Church Street, 
Paterson, N. J. 

B. Silk and Rayon Printers & Dyers Associ- 
ation of America, Inc., 1450 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Seeks enactment of a law establish- 
ing qualities and standards. 

E. (10) $92.51; (11) $92.51, 


A. Franz O. Willenbucher, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) (3) The Retired Officer. 

D. (6) $1,800. 

A. Leon W. Williams, 2 Gouverneur Place, 
Bronx, N. Y. 

E. (4) $2.68; (9) $2.68; (10) $47.49; (11) 
$50.17. 

A. Hugh S. Williamson, 1621 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Shipowners, 
76 Beaver Street, New York, N. X. 

A. John C. Williamson, 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Realtors’ Washington Committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
1737 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation affecting the real 
estate industry. 

D. (6) $4,800. 

E. (6) $32.08; (7) $1,802.10; (8) $25; (9) 
$1,359.18; (10) $1,854.72; (11) $3,213.90. 


A. Kenneth Williamson, 17th and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,568.87. 

E. (7) $4138.11; (9) $413.11; (10) $1,089.01; 
(11) $1.502.12. 

A. James L. Milmeth, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

B. The National Council of the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics of the 
United States of North America, Inc. 

C. (2) (3) The Junior American. 

D. (6) 624.50. i 

E. (4) $12.50; EG $12; (9) $24.50; (10) 
$159; (11) $183.50. 

A. E. Raymond Wilson, 104 C Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2)2 

D. (6) $1,875. 

E. (6) $7.44; (7) $207.82; (8) $0.50; (9) 
$215.76; (10) $802.46; (11) $1,018.22, 


A. Frank E. Wilson, M. D., 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 
B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
C. (2) All bills relating to health and 
welfare. 
D. (6) $900, 
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E. (7) $285.97; (9) $285.97; (10) $728.83; 
(11) $1,014.80, 

A. Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway Exchange 
St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. (2) Legislation relating to river and 
harbor maintenance and improvement, the 
American merchant marine, soil conserva- 
tion, flood control, and regulation of domes- 
tic transportation, 

D. (6) $3,750. 

E. (7) $366.19; (9) $366.19; (10) $1,271.36; 
(11) $1,637.55. 

A. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Medical Society of the District of 
9 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
O 

C. (2) Legislation pertaining to the prac- 
tice of medicine and all related services and 
that affecting the public health, including 
extension of social security into the field of 
the practice of medicine. (3) Medical An- 
nals of the District of Columbia, 

A. Walter F. Woodul, Chronicle Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Angelina and Neches River Railroad Co., 
Keltys, Tex., et alt 

C. (2) Legislation effecting Texas rail- 
roads. 


D. (6) $5,988.87. 

E. (6) $54.64; (7) $1,184.77; (9) $1,239.41; 
(10) $4,635.81; (11) $5,875.22; (15) 4 
A. Walter F. Woodul, Chronicle Building, 

Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
Tex. 

C. (2) Legislation that may effect the oll 
and gas industry. 

D. (6) $8,059.12. 

E. (6) $54.64; (7) $1,035.73; (9) $1,090.37; 
(10) $2,317.91; (11) $3,408.28; (15) 4 


A. Frank K. Woolley, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 
O. (2)2 
E. (7) $22.55; (9) $22.55; (10) $379.95; 
(11) $402.50. 


A. Edward W. Wootton, 1100 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


— 


A. Donald A. Young, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. G. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 


A. J. Banks Young, 1832 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. (2) The National Cotton Council of 
America favors such action on any legisla- 
tion affecting the raw-cotton industry as 
will promote the purposes for which the 
council is 

E. (10) $81.63, 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The following registrations were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1954: 


(Nor. The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy, questions are not repeated, only 
the answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number. Also for economy in the Recorp, lengthy 
answers are abridged.) 


Fie Two COPIES WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES; 

This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 

PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an X“ below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only, 

“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 


figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 


accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act, 
QUARTER 
ist | 2d | 3d | 4th 


(Mark one square only) 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


NOTE on ITEM “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item B“) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an employer“, write None“ in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers, 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 
` * who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE on ITEM B“. Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as employers“ —is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EmMpioyer.—State name, address, and nature of business, If there is no employer, write None.“ 


Nore on Irem “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—§ 302 (e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3. In the case of those publications which the 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts the person filing and set forth the specie Person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 


. tributed in connection with legislative in- 
and expenditures in connection with legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short ee : (a) Hipilon, (8) Guan- 


legislative interests have terminatea, titles of 3 5 3 and tity distributed; (e) date of distribution, (d) 
place an X“ in the box at the Senate numbers o mere ROMS (e) name of printer or publisher (if publications 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) were paid for by person filing) or name of 
left, so that this Office will no whether for or against such statutes and donor (if publications were received as a 

longer expect to receive Reports. bills. gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and E“ on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. & 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 
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8 erican Su Beet Industry Policy 

ä N 500 Sugar Building, Denver, 
Colo. 

C. (2) In favor of extension and amend- 
ment of Sugar Act of 1948, as amended. 

A. American Warehousemen's Association, 
Merchandise Division, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Association of Petroleum Re-Refiners, 
2201 North Oak Street, Arlington, Va. 

O. (2) Interested in any bills affecting re- 
refined oils. (4) Not to exceed $1,000. 


A. George P. Baker, 130 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. ‘Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All legislation having anything to 
do with transportation, including all pending 
bills before the House and Senate. (4) 
Monthly salary, $2,500. ‘ 


A. R.H. Barry, 121 15th Avenue North, Fargo, 
N 


. Dak. 

B. American Seed Trade 5 30 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2) All legislation which might affect 
members of the American Seed Trade Asso- 
ciation. (4) $625 per month, plus traveling 
and out-of-pocket expense. 


A. Berge, Fox & Arent, 1002 Ring Building, 
ashington, D. C. 

. B. Macke Corp., 212 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Automatic Canteen Co, 
of America, Merchandising Mart Plaza, Chi- 
cago, III.: National Automatic Merchandising 
Association, 7 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 


G. aay Seeking amendments to District of 
Columbia Sales and Use Tax Acts. (4) $250 
per diem, 

A. Warren B. Bledsoe, 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 

tion, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, 


D. O. 

C. (2) All legislation under consideration 
in the Congress which will affect postal em- 
ployees. (3) The National Rural Letter Car- 
rier. (4) Monthly compensation, $121.45; 
expenses approximately $50. 


A. The Borax Cartel Story, Inc., 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) To amend the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, to authorize a study of the anti- 
trust laws, and to increase penalties under 
the Sherman Act. (4) As much as $250 per 
month for any one officer and $750 per month 
for office expense and literature. 


A. Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) All legislation which may affect the 
business of accident and health insurance. 
A. Francis R. Cawley, 1101 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
232 Madison Avenue, New York, N. T. 
C. (2) Legislation which will affect the 
magazine-publishing industry. (4) Approxi- 
mate rate, $60 per diem; expenses reimbursed, 


A. Citizens Committee on Natural Resources, 
Inc., 312 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, Inc., 312 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 
Washington, D. C. 

O. (2) H. R. 110, dealing with mineral 
rights; other legislation dealing with the 
conservation of natural resources. 

A. John G. Coffey, 742 Hospital Trust Build- 
ing, Providence, R. I. 

B. New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
3 Co., Grand Central Terminal, New York, 
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C. (2) General interest in all railroad leg- 
islation. (4) Estimated expenses $5,000; an- 


"nual salary $7,500. 


A. Bernard J. Conway, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (2). (4) Anticipated expense, 
$2,500; annual compensation, $10,500. 
A. Joan David, 1625 I Street NW., Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

B. National Council on Business Mail, 105 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to postal 
matters. (4) $325 per month, plus expenses. 
A. Jerry K. Fields, 5124 45th Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. National Institute of Social Welfare, 
1031 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (2) Improvement of the aged and blind 
and dependent persons; Social Security Act, 
for its betterment. (4) $350 monthly. 


1955, 


A. John F. Floberg, 800 World Center Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Conference of Local Airlines, 800 World 
Center Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Support of legislation which is in 
the interest of a sound national air transport 
policy and opposition to legislation contrary 
to such interests. (4) Annual rate of com- 
pensation, $20,000. 


A. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

O. (2) Interested in any legislation that 
affects the citrus industry. (4) Anticipated 
expenditures $833.33 per month for our at- 
torney; expense estimated at about $1,000 
per year, 

A. Carmen Fortier, 1825 T Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
C. (2)% 


A. Marion R. Garstang, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. y 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to and market their 
milk. (4) $500 annually, plus expenses. 


A. General Gas Committee, 1612 Continental 
Life Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 
C. (2) For amendment of the Natural Gas 
Act. (4) Salary and expenses of the com- 
mittee, approximately $75,000. 


A. William F. Giesen, 80 Broad Street, New 


York, N. L. 
B. Maritime Association of the Port of 
New York, 80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting maritime in- 
terests of the Port of New York. (4) Annual 
salary $17,000, plus actual expenses. 
A. Robert N. Hawes, 1028 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. : 
B. Hardwood Plywood Institute, 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
zA (2) Particularly matters relating to ply- 
wi 


A. Robert N. Hawes, 1028 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Woven Wood Fabric Industry—Colum- 
bia Mills, Inc.; Consolidated General Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; Hough Shade Corp; Warren Shade 
Co.: Williams Manufacturing Co. 

C. (2) Tariff matters. 


A. Hawes & Gosnell, 1028 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. United States Plywood Corp., 55 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
C. (2) Generally. 


Not printed. Filed with Clerk and Sec- 
retary. 
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A. H. C. Hicks, 2201 North Oak Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

B. Association of Petroleum Re-Refiners, 
2201 North Oak Street., Arlington, Va. 

O. (2) Bills affecting re-refined oils. (4) 
$200 per month. i 
A. Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 

ference, 208 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, III. 3 

O. (2) All existing and prospective legisla- 
tion which may affect the business of acci- 
dent and health insurance, 

A. Patrick B. Healy, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. (4) Annual rate is estimated at $550 
and actual expenses. 

A. E. F. Hines, 58 Philbrick, Roslindale, Mass. 

B. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
3615 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

©. (2) All legislation affecting the iron 
workers’ union and labor, (4) Salary, $9,390 
per annum; expenses $25 per day, maximum, 


A. Donald E. Horton, 222 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. American Warehousemen’s Association, 
Merchandise Division, 222 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, III. 

O. (2) Promoting the interests of mer- 
chandise warehousemen. 

A. Herman Archibald Johnson, 209 33d 
Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 

8 Inc., 420 East 45th Street, Chicago, 


C. (2) Any and all legislation pertaining 
to housing with particular emphasis on 
minority housing. (4) Expenses, if and 
when required. 


A. Catherine G. Kuhne, 1701 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Business and 

Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1790 Broad - 


Way. New York, N. Y. 


C. (2) Equal-rights amendment and equal- 
pay legislation. (3) The Independent Wom- 
an. (4) Anual salary $5,000; estimated ex- 
penses $600 per annum. 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook Road, 
Falls Church, Va. 
B. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 
postoffice box 1170, New Orleans, La. É 
C. (2) All legislation affecting the mem- 
bers of the above-named trade association. 
(4) Annual retainer of $1,500. - 
A. National Association of Real Estate Brok- 
ers, 420 East 45th Street, Chicago, III. 
A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 3 
B. Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y., and 
Health and -Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
C. (2) All existing and prospective legisla- 
tion which may affect the business of acci- 
dent and health insurance, 


A. New York & New Jersey Dry Dock As- 
sociation, 161 William Street, New York, 
N. 


ee 

©. (2) Generally legislation affecting the 
ship repair industry directly or indirectly. 
(4) $10,000 per year. 
A. E. M. Norton, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 

1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. G. 
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C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk, (4) $800 per year and expenses. 


A. Charles Thomas O’Hara, Collins Avenue 
and 27th Street, Miami Beach, Fla, 
C. (2) Legislation essential to the eco- 
nomic security and general welfare of vet- 
erans and dependents. 


A. Lovell H. Parker, 611 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Record Industry Association of America, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Tax legislation affecting the phono- 
graph record industry. (4) $5,000 retainer. 
A. Peoples Lobby, 1337 21st Street NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

B. Emory Speer Avant, 1337 2ist Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Cochrane Building; 
Lakeland, Fla, 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual (legislative 
fund), Lakeland, Fla. 

C. (2) For legislation granting tax relief 
for sale of fruit on trees, and any legislation 
that affects the citrus industry. (4) $833.33 
per month and $1,000 per year expenses. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 2097, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Tomoka Land Co., 8-10 West Center 
Street, Sebring, Fla. 

C. (2) For legislation similar to section 
1237 of H. R. 8300 so as to make same appli- 
cable to corporations on lands held for more 
than 10 years and for similar legislation. 
(4) $500 for expenses, 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Cochrane Building, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 

O. (2) Any river and harbor bill affecting 
the Intercoastal Waterway. (4) $200 per 
month and expenses not to exceed $500. 


A. J. E. Phillips, 225 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
225 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
C. (2) Legislation affecting employer, 
A. Milton M. Plumb, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) The legislative interests of the 
CIO, as determined each year by the annual 
convention and the CIO Executive Board. 
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(4) Salary $8,500 a year; anticipated ex- 
penses $1,500, 


A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) All bills covered by convention— 
adopted program of organization. (4) $5,200 
a year salary. 

A. Protective Committee for Equality of 
Business and Labor Under the Antitrust 
Laws, 209 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
III. 


A. John Arthur Reynolds, 653 Cortland, 
Fresno, Calif. 

B. Western Cotton Growers Association, 
2201 F Street, Bakersfield, Calif. 

C. (2) Cotton acreage legislation. (4) 
Salary $1,000 per month; expenses $1,000 per 
month. 

A. Riegelman, Strasser & Spiegelberg. 810 
18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Blackfeet Tribe, Browning, Mont. 

O. (2) All legislation of concern to In- 
dians as such and the Blackfeet Tribe in 
particular. (4) Retainer of $3,000. 

A. Kimball Sanborn, 705 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 
C. (2) All legislation affecting railroads. 
A. Charles B. Shuman, 2300 Merchandise 
; Mart, Chicago, III. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation. 


A. Samuel Elliot Stavisky, 9307 Singleton 
Drive, Bethesda, Md. 

B. Asociacion de Colonos de Cuba Agra- 
monte 465, Habana, Cuba, and Asociacion 
Nacional de Hacendados de Cuba, Agra- 
monte 465, Habana, Cuba. 

C. (2) All legislation pertaining to sugar 
and Cuban trade. (4) $1,250 monthly plus 
expenses. 


A. William T. Stephens, 505 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Nationwide Trailer Rental System, 519 
South Broadway, Wichita, Kans. 

O. (2) General legislation affecting the 
utility trailer industry, particularly Federal 
tax legislation. 

A. Richard A. Tilden, 441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. The Clothespin Manufacturers of 

America, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, 

D. C. 
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C. (2) Interested in the inclusion of safe - 
guards to domestic industries in proposed ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act. (4) 
$125 per day, pius expenses of $500. 


A. H. Willis Tobler, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (2) Any legislation that may affect milk 
producers or the cooperatives through which 
they act together to process and market their 
milk. (4) $6,300 annually plus expenses, 


A. Tomoka Land Co., 8-10 West Center 
Street, Sebring, Fla. 

C. (2) For legislation similar to section 
1237 of H. R. 8300 so as to make same appli- 
cable to corporations on lands held for more 
than 10 years. 


A. Watters & Donovan, 161 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. New York & New Jersey Dry Dock As- 

2 161 William Street, New York City. 

C. (2) Generally legislation affecting the 

ship repair industry directly or indirectly. 
(4) $10,000 per year. 


A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Courthouse, Bradenton, Fla. 
C. (2) Any river and harbor bill affecting 
the intercoastal waterway. (4) $200 per 
month. 


A. A. E. Wilkinson, 417 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 616 Hen- 
nessy Building, Butte, Mont. 

O. (2) In favor of legislation to suspend 
excise import tax on imported copper. (4) 
$500 per month compensation plus estimated 
expenses of $500 per month. 


A. V. T. Worthington, 2201 North Oak Street, 
Arlington, Va. 
B. Association of Petroleum Re-Refiners, 
2201 North Oak Street, Arlington, Va. 
C. (2) Interested in any bills affecting re- 
refined oils. (4) $200 per month, 


— 


A. William Zimmerman, Jr., 810 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Association on American Indian Affairs, 
Inc., 48 East 86th Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (2) Any and all legislation affecting 
American Indians. (4) Salary of $500 
monthly and estimated expenses of $150 
monthly. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Military Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, each year 
since 1948 it has been my pleasure to 
cooperate with the Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation of the United States in fur- 
therance of National Defense Week, and, 
in particular, with the splendid ROA in 
my own State. 

CI——174 


Through the courtesy of Maj. Mac- 
Arthur H. Manchester, I have prepared 
annual articles published in the ROA 
magazine which he capably edits. 
This year, my article appeared as 
usual, in the February issue. I am glad 
to say that on the front cover of that 
particular issue is a picture of the Presi- 
dent of the United States talking things 
over with our distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND], who is president of 
the ROA and a brigadier general of the 
United States Army Reserve. With him 
was Major Manchester. 

I think it is appropriate that this arti- 
cle be reprinted, especially in view of 


yesterday’s most welcome action by the 
House of Representatives in providing 
for an annual pay increase for members 
of the military and related services. 

This is but the first step in strength- 
ening the position of those who serve 
in the honored uniform of our country, 
and of those who have been so frequently 
recalled to the colors. Career soldier 
and citizen soldier, 30-year man and Re- 
servist—all are entitled to fairness and 
justice. 

I may say that our big job affecting 
the Reserve still lies ahead, however, in 
order to eliminate numerous unfortu- 
nate and almost chronic inequities which 
have arisen and in order to give our men 
the best possible training and equipment. 
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T ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my article in the ROA magazine en- 
titled “America’s Future: Great Oppor- 
tunity, Great Peril,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICA’S FUTURE: GREAT OPPORTUNITY, 
GREAT PERIL 


(By Senator ALEXANDER Wey, Republican, 
Wisconsin, former chairman, Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee) 


What does the future hold? Peace or war? 
A golden age of prosperity for mankind? A 
nuclear Armageddon—with civilization blast- 
ed into radioactive rubble and with mankind 
plunging back into the Dark Ages? 

These are the great question marks of 
our time. 

You, the reader, and your family and 
friends and associates, along with millions 
more like you hold, in part, the answer to 
this great riddle. 

Upon you and me and upon our country- 
men will depend basically the future course 
of mankind. Modern science will be our 
obedient servant or our impersonal destroyer. 
It is indeed strange irony that this great 
miracle force of science may jet-propel us 
into an age of unparalleled high standards 
of living, of wonderful conveniences and 
comforts—or it may explode us into an orgy 
of destruction more frightful than man has 
ever conceived. 

I believe that science will provide man’s 
greater fulfillments. 

I believe that we today are but touching 
the “hem of the garment” of the mysteries 
of the new age. Man will unlock heretofore- 
undreamed-of secrets of the tiniest atom 
and of the vast reaches of starry outer space. 
I believe that our children and children's 
children will be a part of the most exciting, 
most rewarding eras of history. All this is 
possible. Peace is definitely possible—with 
honor, but only through vigorous, continu- 
ous preparedness. I believe that science 
will be man's continued servant. 

And in this National Defense Week, we are 
given a precious opportunity to think, to 
plan, to rededicate ourselves to the goal of 
entering this golden age—the era of abun- 
dance for the common man. 

But, to achieve this, we are now called 
upon to attain and maintain a level of pre- 
paredness more complete, more effective than 
we have ever found it necessary to reach in 
our history. 

Why? 

Because you, the sovereign people of the 
United States, and we, your elected and 
appointed officials, are living in an age of 
total peril. It is the age of aggressive, con- 
spiratorial, international communism—ea 
force contrary to its occasional peaceful co- 
existence lullabies, is aimed at our violent 
destruction. 

Never before in our history have we faced 
such a terrible danger to our very survival— 
a danger so vast, so all-present, so hideous in 
its proven record, a danger so powerful. 


THE MANYFOLD PERIL 


The peril which it represents is a total 

peril for two reasons: 
1. It is total in its possibility of total an- 
nihilation of its enemies through lightning- 
like nuclear attack. I emphasize “lightning- 
like;” we will not have months and years to 
recover from a Pearl Harbor-like blow the 
next time—if we are hit unprepared and 
unalert. 

Listen to the words of 4-star Gen. Edwin 
W. Rawlings, chief of our Air Materiel Com- 
mand at Dayton: 

“With * * * modern weapons, the next 
war could be decided in a matter of hours or 
days. We must never lose sight of this in all 
our thinking and planning. 
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“We cannot put a price tag on those hours 
or days because they are a precious natural 
resource beyond price.” 

2. Second, our peril is total in that com- 
munism assaults every segment of our 
society. 

The Communist assault on the free world 
is always a combined operation; military, 
diplomatic, political, economic, social, and 
psychological. 

As the attack is total, so our defense must 
be total. 


RIGHT CITIZEN THINKING 


Thus, never before has it been more im- 
portant that the average citizen understand 
and contribute to the overall defense of our 
beloved country. 

He must remember always that the most 
basic aspect of our defense is, of course, our 
military defense—by air, ground, and sea, 
But, it is by no means the only area of de- 
fense. Our society within must be strong 
and healthy. Every American community, 
every trade union, every factory, business, 
mine, home, must be a center of strength in 
American society; a center of reason and un- 
derstanding, a center in which the peril to 
our society is recognized and combatted— 
logically, carefully. 

So, the responsibility is great upon every 
cltizen—for right thinking, right action. It 
is particularly great upon you, my readers, 
the dedicated men and women who comprise 
America’s reserve officers. You are our min- 
ute men and women—ready at all times to 
spring to arms to lead us in any emergency. 


STRONG RESERVE INDISPENSABLE 


Your vital role must and could be appre- 
ciated by your fellow citizens. Every non- 
reservist must understand that it is upon 
our Reserve Forces that we indispensably de- 
pend in our eternal vigilance against future 
dangers. A strong Reserve with deep pride in 
its traditions, with firm confidence in its fu- 
ture, with undimmed faith in fair dealing 
by its Government, a Reserve with modern 
equipment, with streamlined training, with 
highest morale—these have become not lux- 
uries but absolute necessities for the United 
States. 

Reservists and nonreservists alike must 
understand that to be adequate against the 
total Communist peril, we must marshall and 
strengthen our forces—tangible and intan- 
gible—our own and our allies—internal and 
external—to defend ourselves and our way of 
life. 


NEW PRINCIPLES IN THE AGE OF TOTAL PERIL 


Ours is an era of change. From the new 
factors on the world scene stem new prin- 
ciples which will determine America’s sur- 
vival in the age of total peril. 

First, is the vital principle that there must 
be correct and fearless policy formulation. 
Why? Because an error in policy may prove 
irreversible—uncorrectible—fatal. In the 
past, America’s errors in defense, its delay in 
accepting automatic weapons over the muz- 
zle-loader, mechanized cavalry over the 
horse, airplane over the dirigible, carrier task 
force over the battle fleet, resulted in unnec- 
essary military losses but did not jeopardize 
completely our national survival. 

Today, a single failure—for example, fail- 
ure to accept the obligation for all-out de- 
velopment of an intercontinental guided 
rocket—a failure which could result in So- 
viet Russia’s prior development of such a 
missile, might mean utter disaster for us. 

Second, closely connected with the new 
importance of right policy is the principle 
of policy interdependence, Never before 
have foreign and domestic policies become 
so closely intertwined. Our price level, pro- 
ductivity, civil liberties, security practices, 
road system—these and a hundred other 
phases interact and vitally affect United 
States defense. 

In the present age, we are conducting a 
continuous and complex cold war against the 
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continuous and complex pressure of world 
communism. So, policy weakness or failure 
in almost any area of national or interna- 
tional life—may lead to Communist misin- 
terpretation and Communist aggression. 

Thus, if America gives the impression of, 
or if in actuality if it experiences, economic 
depression, domestic isolation, endless parti- 
san discord, or worst of all, military weak- 
ness, then America stands to lose its allies, 
It thereby encourages piecemeal aggression 
and its own possible ultimate destruction by 
its Communist foe, 

Hence, it becomes increasingly apparent 
that America can survive and maintain peace 
only through maintaining a healthy society 
and continuous and proven military supe- 
riority over world communism, This means 
adequate forces-in-being, capable of devas- 
tating, instantaneous retaliation. This in 
turn requires optimum weapons research de- 
velopment and appropriate production. 

America’s military superiority coupled 
with America’s unwillingness to use this 
superiority, except in self-defense, must be 
made absolutely clear to the world at large 
and to the Communist leaders in particular. 
No short-sighted considerations here at 
home—penny-pinching or partisanship 
should be allowed to impair the applying of 
this fundamental principle of overall pre- 
paredness upon which hinges America's sur- 
vival, 

AMERICAN LEADERSHIP VITAL 


Finally, in the age of total peril, America 
must accept the absolute necessity of mem- 
bership and of leadership for the indefinite 
future in the global free world coalition. 

This free world coalition—a coalition which 
must be hardened in fact and not merely in 
lofty words—remains the key to America’s 
future. It is the key for broadening our 
base of manpower and our mineral resources 
base; for dispersal of our strategic air forces 
and increased capability of massive retalia- 
tion; for local land forces to halt local aggres- 
sion and to flank Communist global aggres- 
sion; for the maintenance of world economic 
prosperity and well-being. It is the key to 
American survival no less than to the preser- 
vation of the most cherished rights amongst 
free men of all races and creeds. 

Likewise, America itself is an absolute 
necessity to the global coalition. Without 
our predominant power base, virtually no 
other free nation could prove adequate to 
withstand the continuous pressure of Com- 
munist aggression or subversion, 


MILITARY STRENGTH OF RUSSIA 


Against the background of these principles, 
it would be well to bear in mind certain facts 
with regard to the tremendous military capa- 
bilities of the Soviet Union. No sensible 
person reviewing even this brief list of 10 
factors which I shall present could fail to 
appreciate the enormous significance of the 
Soviet threat. 

I will not attempt to compare Soviet with 
United States and allied military assets. 
Obviously, a detailed comparison—division 
compared to division, fleet unit to unit, air 
wing to wing, atom stockpile to stockpile is a 
highly technical, classified, and complex 
matter. And clearly it is within the province 
of our military leaders rather than of those 
of us who are concerned primarily with diplo- 
matic policies. 

But, here are a few of the ingredients of 
the Soviet menace, as reported in the public 
print. 

1. First and most obvious are the massive 
Soviet and satellite armed forces in the 
West. They consist of a reported 175 Rus- 
sian and 80 satellite divisions, considerably 
mechanized and highly standardized. An 
immense air umbrella of 20,000 operational 
aircraft could cover a Soviet offensive with 
20,000 planes in reserve, 

2. In the East there exists the most power- 
ful military force in Asia—the battle-tested, 
fanatically indoctrinated Chinese Commu- 
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nist Army of 100 divisions comprising 3 mil- 
lion trained men. It is backed by an addi- 
tional 13 million homeguard of Chinese 
militia which could step into uniform over- 
night and also by a reported 7,000 Chinese 
Red military aircraft. 

3. The Soviet sea arm now constitutes the 
second strongest naval power in the world. 
It includes a U-boat fleet seven times as 
large as the number with which Nazi Ger- 
many entered World War Il. Among them 
are perhaps 100 oceangoing snorkel- 
equipped vessels with a radius of action of 
20,000 miles. Some of these modern U-boats 
would be capable of raining a hail of atomic 
rockets on coastal areas of the United States. 

4. Another Red asset is the reported mas- 
sive Soviet preparation in the field of bac- 
teriological warfare. This includes intensive 
efforts in the field of nerve gas—GB—an 
odorless, colorless, inexpensive weapon of 
mass destruction—regarded as constituting, 
under the right conditions, almost as great 
a threat to mass population as the A-bomb, 

RED ATOMIC STOCKPILE 

(5) Generally regarded as the grimmest 
threat of all is the mounting stockpile of 
A-bombs and Russia’s intensive development 
of thermonuclear weapons—wtih all their 
terrible capacity of obliterating whole areas 
of an enemy nation. 

A noted military observer wrote recently: 
“The quantitative tally of the world’s atomic 
tests indicates that we have entered the age 
of atomic plenty and that stockpiles of opera- 
tional, deliverable weapons are steadily in- 
creasing. These stockpiles probably are 
numbered in a very sizable 4 figures in the 
United States, in a sizable 3 figures in the 
Soviet Union, and in 2 figures in Britain. 

“But the nuclear race is qualitative as well 
as quantitative. The meaning of the current 
Soviet tests is that the Soviet Union is ac- 
quiring a whole family of atomic weapons, 
comparable to (though not yet as varied as 
or as qualitatively equal to) the family of 
weapons possessed by the United States.” 

6. The Kremlin has the capacity to deliver 
these instruments of mass obliteration. Her 
modern long-range bombers include the 
TU-89, with the size and characteristics of 
America’s B-52, but powered by 4 immense- 
thrust engines instead of our 8. The revela- 
tion of these new-type engines and planes 
was described by our Air Chief of Staff, 
Nathan Twining, as a more important mile- 
stone than the knowledge of the first Soviet 
atomic-bomb explosion. ° 

7. Another factor is the all-out Soviet 
effort to develop an intercontinental guided 
missile—a weapon against which there is no 
known defense today. 

8. Another consideration is that the Soviet 
Union is graduating three times as many 
engineers as the United States and is giving 
other evidences of intensive scientific effort 
in expansion of her weapons systems. 

9. Meanwhile, the Soviet Union is con- 
stantly expanding its mighty industrial 
bases, obviously not for civilian production, 
but for production of the elements of war. 

Already the Communist bloc produces 
around 60 percent as much coal as the rest 
of the world and around one-third as much 
pig iron and steel; 20 percent as much elec- 
tric power, and 11 percent as much petro- 
leum. But these resources are used for mili- 
tary purposes basically, rather than for civil- 
ian convertible cars, deep freezes, TV sets, or 
air conditioners. 


MILITARY AND NONMILITARY WEAKNESSES 


The basic fact of the matter is that there 
are enormous stresses and strains within the 
Soviet slave empire. The world of commu- 
nism is a vicious jungle in which cannibal 
devours cannibal, in which leaders and un- 
derlings at home and abroad are purged 
ruthlessly. It is a world in which fear, sus- 
picion is an ever-present factor. 
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From this side of the Iron Curtain it is 
hard to assess the degree to which the non- 
military weaknesses of the Soviet Union im- 
pair her admitted military prowess. But 
the Soviet Union definitely does have grave 
nonmilitary weaknesses in addition to cer- 
tain flaws in her military system of which 
competent military observers are aware. 

Nevertheless, neither her nonmilitary nor 
her military limitations should becloud the 
fact that she possesses today and will possess 
increasingly in time to come the capabilities 
of total annihilation of her enemies. 


OTHER RED NONMILITARY ASSETS 


For the ledger to be more complete, certain 
additional nonmilitary Red assets should not 
be listed. Among them are the following: 

1. Outstanding is the economic bait which 
she is offering in her renewed trade offensive 
throughout the world. To countries hun- 
gry for expanded foreign markets, from Eng- 
land in the West to Japan in the East, the 
Soviet Union offers the fake but alluring pos- 
sibility of tremendous exchanging of goods 
with the Iron Curtain. With the trade 
emissaries will, of course, come the usual 
Red spies, propagandists, intriguers to un- 
dermine societies. 

2. A second key advantage of the Soviet 
Union is the widespread repugnance among 
the underdeveloped peoples for the Western 
so-called imperialist powers. The fact that 
generally the United States is the ally of 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Holland, 
for example, has tended to cause the colonial 
and ex-colonial peoples in their thinking to 
lump us in with the present and former 
imperial powers. The colonial and ex- 
colonial areas forget that the United States 
itself was once a group of 13 weak colonies, 
and that no nation in the world has stronger 
tradition than we of friendship for peoples 
striving for sovereignty. We are, however, 
rightly wary lest nonself-governing peoples 
achieve independence sooner than they are 
in a position to exercise it soundly: We are 
wary lest such peoples become easy prey for 
the Soviets. 

3. A third factor is the widespread antil- 
white feeling which is sweeping the non- 
white areas of the earth. Eurasian commu- 
nism is eager to fan the flames of racialism 
as directed against the white American, 
Englishman, Frenchman, Belgian, or others. 
Everything which weakens the Western 
Powers is regarded as an asset to the Soviet 
cause. 

4. A fourth factor is the worldwide hunger 
for peace. This is particularly true among 
the nations which were devastated during 
World War II, like France and Italy. It is 
true also of the ex-colonial areas which are 
confronted by so many domestic problems 
of widespread illiteracy, disease, malnutri- 
tion, that any thought of war or even of 
costly defense against war is often repug- 
nant. 


This hunger for peace blinds many people 
to the fact that only adequate preparedness 
will assure peace. 

Thus, the Soviet propaganda theme of 
peaceful coexistence falls on eager ears— 
war-weary and economy-minded ears— 
throughout much of the globe. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union has tried to 
smear us from one end of the world to the 
other as an alleged “warmongering power, 
recklessly experimenting with A-bomb and 
H-bomb explosions.” 

To some extent, we have counteracted this 
propaganda; nevertheless, wirespread neu- 
tralism and pacificism are strings on which 
the Soviet Union continues effectively to 
Play. 

It is odd that the Kremlin, dripping with 
the blood of its own and its satellite victims 
and of the Korean and Indochinese people 
should pretend to be peaceful and should 
be able even partly to get away with it. It 
is odd that we who prize peace more than 
anyone should be vilified as warmongers, 
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But, these are the facts and we must realis- 
tically combat these conditions by a 
strengthened program of truth dissemina- 
tion. 

WHAT AMERICA MUST DO 


We must act now. Time is of the essence. 
We must strengthen further the Voice of 
America and our overseas exchange pro- 
gram, our book, release, pamphlet, motion 
picture and television programs. Citizens 
must contribute further to Radio Free Eu- 
rope and Radio Free Asia. 

No one perceives more clearly that we are 
in this battle for men’s minds than the 
great Chief Executive of our country, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Fortunately, we 
have in this distinguished statesman, too, a 
military leader of proven genius who is de- 
termined that we shall be adequate against 
whatever future military crises may hold. 

President Eisenhower and his distin- 
guished associates know that to counteract 
the Soviet military threat will take a 
strengthened program of United States pre- 
paredness. We do not want to bankrupt 
ourselves in the process, but neither do we 
want to pinch-pennies when the survival 
of our country is at stake. 

Simultaneously, under our able Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, we must and 
will further strengthen the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. We will press for the 
carrying out of the Western European 
Union, including the setting up of the new 
West German Army. We will strengthen 
our bilateral alliances and such vital group- 
ings as the Organization of American States. 
We will expand the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, which at present has too few 
component powers and too little defensive 
firepower available to it. 

We will implement the President's famous 
“atoms-for-peace” plan—one of the most 
dramatic and constructive international pro- 
grams ever offered. We will widen our 
splendid program of technical point 4 as- 
sistance. We will encourage more private 
investment overseas and will seek a favor- 
able climate for such investment. 

And we will continue our efforts every- 
where to combat the Communist termites 
who are at work night and day in subver- 
sion, sabotage, sedition, treason, undermin- 
ing the foundation of our own and other 
countries, 


THREE MORE MILITARY FACTORS 


But, we return at last to the ultimate 
determinant of our fate—our military 
strength. 

We must and will prepare for the war of 
the future, not the war of yesteryear. The 
war of the future may be another “brush- 
fire” war like Korea, a so-called limited war. 
We must be prepared against it. 

But, it may be the big war—the inter- 
continental war—the war of intercontinental 
ballistic missile. 

So, time is important in our development 
of an intercontinental guided missile. The 
race for the perfection of this weapon is 
probably one of the most critical in the world 
today. 

Observers say that the prospect is by 
1960, both the United States and the Soviet 
Union will have guided missles that can 
carry hydrogen payloads at 10,000 miles per 
hour with a range of some 5,000 miles. 

We of the United States have made great 
strides in the rocket field. Each of the three 
branches of the service has contributed im- 
portant developments, 

I am inclined to feel, however, that the 
needs of our country require that we far 
more closely approximate the type of more 
centralized wartime Manhattan district proj- 
ect, which produced the A-bomb on “a crash 
basis,” than the present more leisurely, more 
scattered basis of our efforts toward an inter- 
continental guided missle. We all know that 
there have been strong criticisms of our 
rocket development—criticisms of division of 
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authority, a certain conservatism in ap- 
proach, of overly stringent fiscal considera- 
tions. 

One writeup of the guided missile race re- 
cently read: 

“For several year, the United States, com- 
placent of its ability to stay ahead of Russia 
in all things technological, has been daintily 
fingering missile projects. Its smugness was 
roughly shattered last year by intelligence 
reports of a Soviet breakthrough: the devel- 
opment of a rocket engine with a thrust of at 
least 240,000 pounds which could be used as 
part of the power plant for a multistage in- 
tercontinental missile.” 

Hand in glove with this missile problem, 
is the challenge of possible development of 
a man-made satellite for the earth or even 
colonization of a nearby planet with a few 
key experts. These are possibilities opening 
almost unlimited fields for both civilian and 
military application. 

A second military problem is our continued 
United States industrial and population 
overcentralization. I have warned in pre- 
vious statements in the Reserve Officer that 
the United States cannot afford the con- 
tinued overconcentration of prime indus- 
trial targets in a few major areas. 

Right now, there are 10 areas in the 
United States, each 25 miles in radius, that 
account for 77 percent of our coke products; 
82 percent of iron production; 73 percent of 
steel ingot capacity. Over half of America's 
foreign commerce is carried on in 6 port 
cities. Our 32 largest metropolitan areas 
cover only 55 square miles, out of our total 
3 million square miles, and in these 55 square 
miles are jammed 32 million people. These 
and other statistics underline the importance 
of far-seeing steps to encourage dispersal 
and decentralization to the most feasible 
extent, particularly in view of our admitted 
vulnerability to enemy attack and the low 
killrate which we now expect against an 
attacking enemy force. 

Lastly, we turn to our Armed Forces them- 
selves—the men and women and their fam- 
ilies. The fact is that the present low-re- 
enlistment rate among specialists in our 
Armed Forces is a particularly deep cause 
for national concern. Each year, for ex- 
ample, our country’s Air Defense Command 
suffers a personnel loss—a blow so heavy that 
it would cost an enemy dearly to inflict it. 
But, it is a blow which we, ourselves, cause in 
that we fail to provide conditions attractive 
enough to stimulate reenlistment by our 
highly trained officers and enlisted personnel. 

In 1954, it was estimated that the Air Force 
lost a quarter of a million men. One survey 
showed that only 8½ percent of the eligible 
Defense Command airmen planned to reenlist 
when their 4-year period was up. 

It is fantastic that we spend near-fortunes 
to train these men to peak skilled efficiency, 
and then look on relatively complacently 
while they resign in disgust and resume their 
civilian clothes. 

The civilian and military chiefs of our 
Armed Forces are keenly aware of this prob- 
lem, and fortunately steps are being taken 
to correct it. But remedial action must come 
promptly and thoroughly. 


CONCLUSION 


Let us end on a note of well-justified faith. 
The future lies, to a great extent, within our 
own hands for molding. While we are not 
the complete masters of our destiny, neither 
is the Soviet Union. Nor, for that matter, is 
any one power or group of powers. 

The possibilities of peace are tremendous, 
and they are bright. A golden age of peaceful 
prosperity is attainable. A rough equilib- 
rium—uneasy but continuing—between East 
and West is achievable. 

But, it will never be achieved if we ignore 
the fact that the nature of communism is 
conquest. The Communist, by habit, by dog- 
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ma, by discipline, is a creature geared to 
attack. He thrives upon assault. He lives 
for assault. He may die in assault. But by 
our overwhelming power, military, and spir- 
itual, we can deter him from starting a 
chain reaction which could lead to disaster 
for the world. 

This must be the key to American think- 
ing, the key to every Reservist’s thinking. 

World war III is not imminent. It is not 
probable. It is always possible—by accident 
or Red design. But, by exercising our God- 
given ingenuity and imagination, world war 
III will never come. America will fulfill the 
great peaceful opportunity which rests be- 
fore it. 


The Rural Electrification Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ex- 
cellent address delivered by Congress- 
man H. R. Gross, of Iowa, at the annual 
meeting of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association in Atlantic City, 
N. J., on February 16, 1955. I hope that 
every Member of the Senate will take 
time to read this speech. Congressman 
Gross is a real friend of the farmer, and 
knows farm programs. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, and 
guests, I am honored to be invited to speak 
to you who are assembled here today on the 
eastern seaboard from every nook and corner 
of our broad and good land. You have come 
from the South, the Far West, the Pacific 
Northwest, from New England, and from the 
heartland of America, of which my own State 
of Iowa is a part. 

Let me say that we in Iowa are mighty 
proud of our rural electrification program 
and it is a real pleasure for me to have this 
opportunity to visit with delegates from the 
tall corn State, as well as other delegates. 

I want to say a few words about Clyde 
Ellis and his staff in Washington. They 
have been cooperative at all times and may 
I say that they are on the job at all times, as 
you are on the job at this convention at all 
times. I have never seen harder working 
conventions than the conventions that you 
hold. 

What brings about these tremendous an- 
nual meetings of farm people? The common 
purpose that brings you together is the ad- 
vancement of the farmer’s standard of living, 
a better way of life for you, your families; 
your neighbor and his family. Though your 
homes may be hundreds of miles apart, you 
are joined again by thousands upon thou- 
sands of miles of cooperative transmission 
oe that thread their way throughout the 

nd. j 

And this great organization, the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, is the 
spontaneous outgrowth of your need for 
at and public expression on a nationwide 
evel. 

A quick look at the past clearly reveals 
why you have formed together to accomplish 
your purpose of bringing power to the farms 
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of America, and unfortunately, that quick 
look reveals it has not been many years 
ago that you were unable to acquire this 
powerful and silent servant of man—elec- 
tricity. 

Less than a quarter of a century ago, only 
about 1 farmer in 10 had central station 
service. This meant that most farmers, their 
wives and children were committed to long 
and ceaseless hours of toil in doing house- 
hold and farm tasks that are now ac- 
complished by the flick of a switch. This 
meant, among other things, that if the youth 
of rural America wanted a standard of liv- 
ing similar to that of their city cousins, 
they had to leave the farms. 

Permit me to say at this point that Mrs. 
Gross and I were born and raised on Iowa 
farms in the days of coal oil lamps and 
lanterns. Life on the farm in those days 
was not without its good points, but kero- 
sene lamps and lanterns were not two of 
them. And by coincidence, although we were 
raised on farms as distantly separated as the 
north and south borders of Iowa, we each 
lived within a stone’s throw of a town and 
had the doubtful pleasure of studying our 
school lessons and doing our chores by the 
light of lamp and lantern while less than 
a mile away twinkled those wonderful elec- 
tric lights. How we envied those youngsters 
in town. 

And why didn't we on the farms, who 
needed it most, have this great blessing of 
electricity that was readily conceded to oth- 
ers? Because what then amounted to a 
monopoly decreed that our parents must pay 
an exorbitant price—a price they could not 
afford—for installation and service. The 
monopoly was interested only in skimming 
the cream of profit as represented by serv- 
ice in towns in the rural area, 

Well do I remember working a pump han- 
die in a sweltering August sun, when there 
wasn't enough breeze to turn a windmill, 
pumping the last 10 feet of water out of a 
30-foot dug well for a herd of thirsty cattie— 
and begrudging them every gulp. That's 
why I still can't find it in my heart to quite 
forgive those who made it impossible for us 
to operate even one small electric motor, al- 
though the power transmission line ran 
along the road and past our front gate. 

To overcome these difficulties, to bring 
electricity to the farms when the power com- 
panies said it was not good business to serve 
most farmers, you joined together and went 
into the utility business for yourselves— 
the cooperative way. How the skeptics 
laughed and gave you but a brief time to 
bankrupt yourselves. They predicted that 
in a short time the farms of America would 
again be dark from sunset to sunrise. 

In the first place, the smart boys were 
wrong, because they failed to understand 
that the farmer for generations has had to be 
a practical man—a realist who, although en- 
dowed with extreme patience, can be driven, 
abused, and victimized only so far. Then 
invoking the law of self-preservation, he can 
become, individually and collectively, the 
most resolute and determined of our citizens. 

Why is this true? Because he constantly 
faces the trials and perils of drought, flood, 
storm, wind, insects, and livestock diseases. 
He has faced prices so low he could scarcely 
afford to take his products to market. He 
has been confronted with discriminatory 
freight rates, monopoly, and speculation in 
the marketing of his crops, animals, and 
dairy products. He has planted with faith, 
cultivated with hope and sometimes reaped 
a harvest of charity. 

He has been held up to ridicule and worse. 
Remember the Vice President of the United 
States who asserted from the public plat- 
form that farmers were “too damned dumb 
to understand”? k 

Out of the forge of these experiences, the 
steel of the farmer has been tempered. Not 
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for capricious reasons will the farmers of 
America now surrender their much improved 
living conditions and those who may think 
otherwise will do well to remember that a 
short quarter of a century ago, peaceful, in- 
dustrious farmers, driven to despair by forces 
beyond their control took action that 
brought the attention of the Nation to their 
desperate plight. We pray this will never 
happen again, but let it ever stand as a 
warnnng to those who may have the notion 
that American farmers will accept the sta- 
tus of peasants. 

Out of the mire of the depression, and in 
the face of what appeared to be insurmount- 
able obstacles, the farmer went to work to 
bring electricity to his darkened farmland, 
and he succeeded. 

The second thing the skeptics overlooked 
was that the farmer would be able to enlist 
the aid of his Government. But he did— 
and the REA program was the result. He 
did not ask for a handout. He asked for a 
helping hand in the form of loans which he 
has been repaying with interest and in many, 
many cases far ahead of schedule. 

It is this second aspect, the helping hand 
of the Government, to which I want to direct 
some attention today. 

The rural electrification program has suc- 
ceeded because it is basically a partnership 
relation between you—the farmer-coopera- 
tive members—and your Federal Govern- 
ment. 

At the outset of our consideration of this 
partnership I wish to make one thing very 
clear—this program must be kept above and 
beyond political considerations. We must 
especially beware of those elements in both 
major political parties who would like to 
make the rural electrification program a rud- 
derless ship to be tossed about upon the 
stormy seas of political controversy, and 
eventually wrecked. 

Rural electrification has had strong sup- 
port from both political parties and let it 
be kept that way. At the same time, you 
who are in charge of this program must not 
be driven off course by those who would cry 
partisan politics simply to dissuade you 
from raising your voices in protest when you 
see the ship headed for the rocks. 

You must beware of a siren song from 
either quarter—the one trying to make your 
every need a partisan issue; the other trying 
to accuse you of partisanship when speaking 
out for or against those matters vitally affect- 
ing your program. 

History shows the power program of this 
nation has been the result of bipartisan sup- 
port. President Theodore Roosevelt was one 
of the early and strong proponents of public 
resources development. And he made it 
plain he thought such development should 
be for the common good. Out of his re- 
sources philosophy grew the reclamation pro- 
gram that resulted in development of the 
West. Out of his philosophy of river devel- 
opment grew the tremendous public power 
projects of the Tennessee Valley and the 
Pacific Northwest. 

His was a sound view of conservation and 
utilization of river resources for the common 
good and, speaking as a Republican, but one 
who refuses to have a ring in his nose, it 
would be well for the leaders of the Republi- 
can Party to read these pages from our his- 
tory and consider resources development in 
the light of Theodore Roosevelt's philosophy. 

It was left to such Republican leaders as 
Senators Norris and McNary, together with 
their counterparts in the Democrat Party, 
to bring about a practical working relation- 
ship between the Federal Government, pub- 
lic bodies and cooperatives. 

The first and most important result of this 
bipartisan action was the REA program in 
which the Government became the banker- 
partner and you, in organizing your cooper- 
atives, became the operating partner. This 
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partnership has paid tremendous tangible 
and intangible dividends in raising rural 
standards of living, increasing production 
and opening new markets. For example, for 
every dollar that was loaned by the REA to 
build lines to a farm, the farmer himself has 
spent some $4 to $5 in the market place for 
wiring, electrical tools, and appliances. 

Another result of this partnership was to 
make hydroelectric power available on the 
wholesale level to cooperatives. This cheaper 
power made it possible and economical to 
serve widely scattered farms and, in addition, 
brought an element of competition to the 
power industry with the result that whole- 
sale rates to cooperatives came down. 

Another reason why this partnership paid 
big dividends was the preference clause. 
Here again, a page was taken from Theodore 
Roosevelt's reclamation philosophy and ap- 
plied in the power field. Preference was 
written into the law in order that public 
bodies and nonprofit cooperative organiza- 
tions would have first call upon Federal 
power. Without the preference clause, 
coupled with necessary transmission facili- 
ties, Federal power could and would have 
been put under long-term contracts by pri- 
vate utilities. Even with the preference 
clause, rural electric cooperatives were ob- 
taining only about 6 percent of all Federal 
power generated compared to about 18 per- 
cent going to private utilities. 

In this connection, it will be recalled that 
not too long ago Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Aandahl attempted to change this 
marketing arrangement. Cooperatives in the 
Missouri Basin learned that a plan was afoot 
whereby it would be virtually impossible for 
them to recapture power flowing from Fed- 
eral dams on the Missouri River to meet 
their growing loads once it was sold to the 
private power companies. We in Congress 
were amazed at this attempt to change, 
strictly by administrative procedure, the 
traditional concept of the preference clause 
for rural cooperatives. The House Interior 
Committee immediately investigated. It has 
always been my position that the preference 
clause means exactly what it says—that 
cooperatives shall have the first call upon 
available Federal power. 

As you know, because of prompt commit- 
tee action and by individual Members of 
Congress we were able to prevent the pro- 
posed knifing of the preference clause and 
as far as I am concerned, Congress will con- 
tinue to safeguard this vital policy in the 
marketing of Federal power, regardless of who 
sits in the seat of authority in the Depart- 
ment of Interior or anywhere else in Govern- 
ment. 

Now a report is current in Washington that 
a Hoover Commission task force may recom- 
mend that the interest rate on REA loans 
be raised to 4½ percent. Since this is only 
an unconfirmed report, I will not dwell on 
the implications of such a move except to 
say that it would represent the second of a 
two-pronged insidious attack on the indus- 
try of agriculture. With farm income already 
seriously impaired, and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson apparently determined upon 
a policy of cheap food for consumers, an in- 
creased interest rate of 4% percent would 
only increase the squeeze now being worked 
upon farmers. 

Secretary Benson ought to know there is 
no such thing as cheap food unless it is 
literally taken out of the hides of the farmer 
producers. And the Hoover Commission task 
force ought to know that a doubling of inter- 
est rates to farmers could only mean dire 
consequences for the REA program as a 
whole. 

I can assure you that any such move will 
get a hot reception in Congress. 

I would like now to turn to a discussion 
of the struggle over atomic energy legisla- 
tion in the last session of Congress, I shall 
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try to be brief, for I am sure Senator Gore, 
who is from the area most directly affected 
and who has been in the forefront of the 
fight in opposition to the legislation that was 
enacted, will have much to say on this spe- 
cific issue. 

While this battle centers around TVA, it 
is of vital importance to everyone here and 
to every citizen of the land for all of us have 
a $12-billion-plus investment in the develop- 
ment of this new source of energy and the 
legislation charts new policy in the field of 
production and use. Since the people—all 
of them—have paid the price, the benefits 
should be shared accordingly. 

Under the Cole-Hickenlooper bill, as it 
passed the House of Representatives, this 
principle would have been scrapped for all 
practical purposes. It would have been pos- 
sible for a few large companies, operating 
on the inside track, to have effectively gained 
a monopoly in the field of atomic power for 
commercial use because of the patent pro- 
visions, That was one of the important 
reasons why I voted against the House ver- 
sion of this legislation, one of the few Re- 
publicans to do so, 

Fortunately, before final action on the 
part of the Senate and House, this provision 
for completely private patents was changed. 
The Atomic Energy Commission has the 
authority to declare these patents affected 
with a public interest, and it is my hope the 
act will be further amended to provide that 
rural electric cooperatives may have a fair 
opportunity in this field. Along with that, 
the AEC should provide for a power reactor 
program that is designed to fit the needs of 
rural cooperatives as well as the large power 
companies. This we must all work for. 

Much of the fight in Congress on the 
atomic energy bill was precipitated by the 
now well-published Dixon-Yates amend- 
ment. This gave legislative sanction to 
what had been considered legally question- 
able up to that time for it legalized the AEC 
as a power broker—a function entirely be- 
yond its major purpose, which is the pro- 
duction of nuclear military weapons essen- 
tial to the defense of this Nation. Certainly 
nothing should be allowed to hinder or delay 
the AEC from that primary objective. 

Its secondary function is to develop the 
peacetime uses of atomic energy, including 
power. But what is the result that has been 
brought about by the so-called Dixon-Yates- 
AEC agreement? We find the AEC diverted 
from its primary and secondary functions in 
order that two power combines in the South 
can take over TVA’s market. In effect, we 
have here another governmental agency en- 
gaged in the field of policymaking—a field 
and a responsibility that properly belongs to 
those you elect to office—your Representa- 
tives and Senators. 

Important as is the fact that the Dixon- 
Yates-AEC deal is some $100 million more 
expensive in the life of the contract than if 
TVA supplied its own needs, it is of equal 
importance to understand that the Atomic 
Energy Commission is now cast in a role it 
is not equipped to carry out, and not in- 
tended by Congress. 

If there be any doubt that the AEC has 
become embroiled in issues in which it has 
no business, the testimony of AEC Commis- 
sioner Murray before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy should erase that doubt. Let 
me quote from Mr. Murray’s statement made 
on January 31, 1955, to the joint committee: 

“There is one fact regarding industrial 
atomic power which I feel should be espe- 
cially emphasized. Industrial atomic power 
will come quickly or slowly depending on the 
importance attached to the program, and on 
the men assigned responsibility for carry- 
ing it out. It also hinges on the teamwork 
between your committee and the Commis- 
sion. * * * It is for this reason that I draw 
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your attention to issues that have been giv- 
ing me special concern. 

“One issue, more than any other, In my 
opinion,” continued Commissioner Murray, 
“has contributed to this unhappy situation. 
I refer, of course, to the Dixon-Yates con- 
trover y.. 80 g has been its 
effect that something must be done to free 
the Commission from any connection with 
this cause for so much discord. * * * Un- 
less the Commission is so freed, untold hours 
will continue to be devoted by the Commis- 
sioners and their key staff to a matter which 
will not contribute one iota to our program 
for improved weapons, for military and in- 
dustrial reactors, or to any of the infinite 
number of tasks needing our attention. 

“And, as I have so often said, anything that 
diverts the attention of the Commission and 
its staff from the development and produc- 
tion of weapons, along with the gigantic task 
of bringing into being peacetime applica- 
tions of atomic energy, is not in the public 
interest. * * * To the exclusion of all other 
interests it (the Commission) must focus 
its attention solely—and in the public in- 
terest—on the development and exploitation 
of atomic energy for defense and for peace.” 

If for no other reasons than those so re- 
cently expressed by AEC Commissioner Mur- 
ray, it is my opinion that the sooner the 
Dixon-Yates-AEC contract is given a quiet 
burial the better it will be for the public 
interest. And far be it for me to mourn its 
timely passing. 

Another reason why some of us in the 
House of Representatives found this legisla- 
tion highly unpalatable was the manner in 
which it was rammed down our throats. On 
July 23, 1954, with the Senate still debating 
the bill and with Congress still nearly a 
month from final adjournment, the House 
was called into session at 10 o’clock in the 
morning and remained in constant session 
until 3:13 o’clock on the morning of July 
24—a total of more than 17 hours, with all 
action completed except the final vote. 

In the first place, it is almost unprece- 
dented that the House should take up legis- 
lation, still under debate in the Senate, 
unless it be of an extreme emergency nature. 
Not by the wildest flight of the imagination 
did an emergency exist in connection with 
this measure. There was nothing pressing in 
the legislative schedule before the House, and 
the leadership should have awaited final 
action by the Senate and then allotted at 
least 4 days to this complicated and far- 
reaching legislation. The answer is that the 
leadership was determined to use the House 
as a lever. 

Interesting, too, is the fact that when de- 
bate opened on amendments in the House, 
sponsors of the bill made a point of order, 
which was quickly sustained, that opponents 
could not refer in any way to statements that 
had been and were being made in the Senate. 
Rules of the House prohibit the use of a 
Senator’s name but never before, in the 6 
years I have spent in the House, had there 
been strict enforcement of the rule that 
there could be no reference, even without 
attribution, to a statement made in the 
other body. I mention these sidelights to 
show the lengths to which advocates of the 
Atomic Energy Act carried their roughshod 
campaign in the House. 

Let me say that there was much in con- 
nection with this legislation that had a very 
peculiar and unhealthy aroma—the kind that 
lingers in your nostrils. 

Turning now to financial assistance for 
the REA, and speaking as both a Republican 
and one who has always supported an ade- 
quate rural electrification program, I was 
shocked by President Eisenhower's request 
last year for only $55 million in new elec- 
trification loan funds. However, a Republi- 
can Congress recognized that this figure was 
dangerously low, overrode the President’s 
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budget, and made available $135 million for 
this fiscal year. 

Better treatment for the REA is accorded 
in the President’s budget for the next fiscal 
year with a request for $160 million, almost 
triple the amount he recommended last year. 
This represents at least a temporary victory 
over those interests within the administra- 
tion which have been attempting to put the 
rural power program on a starvation diet. 

Strange, indeed, is the fact that these 
same interests in the administration en- 
dorsed legislation which victimizes American 
taxpayers for money to be thrown around 
all over the world. Approximately $13 billion 
was made available for giveaway purposes 
to foreigners in this fiscal year, and it is 
always interesting to make comparisons in 
dealing with our own citizens. 

For example, let's compare expenditures 
of American tax dollars for reclamation 
projects in foreign countries and in the 
United States. For some strange reason, it 
is difficult to obtain specific information 
from the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion concerning handouts abroad. Instead 
of the item-by-item breakdown employed in 
budgeting and spending for our own Fed- 
eral reclamation program, FOA officials ad- 
mitted they have no such information read- 
ily available; that to obtain it requires much 
time, much paperwork, and the circularizing 
of desks of officials of each of the so-called 
free countries which participate in the For- 
eign Operations Administration program. 

From various sources, including the Li- 
brary of Congress, is pieced together the in- 
formation that for 5 fiscal years only, from 
July 1, 1948, to July 30, 1953, and for power 
facilities in Europe only, this country handed 
out a minimum of $1,084,000,000. This com- 
pares with spending for our own public-power 
program of $2,400,000,000 from 1902 to 1953. 
Included in this are such dams as Hoover, 
Shasta, Grand Coulee, and Hungry Horse as 
well as the Central Valley and Columbia 
Basin projects. 

The Foreign Operations Administration 
admits that under the heading of “Water 
Resources and Power Assistance Rendered 
Foreign Countries, July 1, 1948, to June 30, 
1953,” there was expended $1,729,123,000 in 
Europe and the Far East. During the same 
period, by comparison, Congress appropri- 
ated, under the reclamation law, for all Bu- 
reau of Reclamation construction in this 
country, $1,200,000,000—a half billion less 
than was handed foreigners. 

And it should be kept in mind that hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars advanced by the 
Government for power and other projects in 
this country will be repaid. Is anyone rash 
enough to predict that we will get back any- 
thing on the enormous gifts we have made 
to foreigners? In every showdown thus far 
we haye been denied even moral support 
from most of the nations which have been 
the beneficiaries of our squandering. 

It is estimated that since the end of World 
War II, the total bill for foreign aid is $60 
billion. It is estimated that taxpayers of 
the 17 principal reclamation States contrib- 
uted $13,300,000,000 of that amount—enough 
to build 109 Shasta dams, or 77 Hoover 
dams, or 93 Grand Coulee dams, or 27 each of 
Shasta, Grand Coulee, Hoover, and Hungry 
Horse dams. 

During 5 years (1948-53) only, and for 
power and irrigation development in Italy 
alone, American taxpayers coughed up $63,- 
900,000. This compares with a grand total 
of $52,700,000 in Federal reclamation funds 
spent in the 3 States of North Dakota, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma during the last 50 
years—not just 5 years. 

France and Greece got $45,800,000 of our 
money during the same 5-year period for 
power and irrigation projects. Compare this 
with Oregon’s $49 million for reclamation 
in 50 years, Utah’s $45,100,000 in 50 years, 
and New Mexico’s $43,700,000 in 50 years, 
To this can be added air-conditioned apart- 
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ment buildings in the Belgian Congo. And 
we also sent a cornshucker to Italy to show 
them how to do it. We sent a track coach 
to India to teach the Indians to run—when 
their legs are the chief source of motor 
power in that country. We helped build a 
plush railroad station in Rome that would 
make Grand Central look like a tank-line 
facility on a branch line. So all you have 
to do is change the name of your coopera- 
tive to Italy or the Belgian Congo or some 
place else and you'll get your money. 

Thus runs the fantastic story of American 
handouts to foreigners while our own citi- 
zens clamor for Federal assistance in the 
building of schools, roads, dams, and other 
necessary public improvements, bitterly pro- 
testing at the same time steadily mounting 
State and local taxes. 

We can’t continue to strew hundreds of 
millions and billions of dollars throughout 
the world each year unless we are prepared 
to accept further deficits, debt, inflation, 
and eventual bankruptcy. Foreign spending 
must be limited to whatever money is avall- 
able within the limits of a balanced budget 
and after provision has been made for the 
economic, educational, and social needs of 
the people of the United States of America. 

You are concerned—and rightly so—in 
your rural power program, but let me warn 
you that no issue is more important to you 
and every citizen of this Nation than what 
this Government does as a matter of foreign 
policy and commitment. This is true be- 
cause the demand for military manpower 
and money to implement these commitments 
reach into and become a levy upon the lives 
and fortunes of those in every home in 
America. 

Inherent in this program of attempting 
to police and finance the world upon which 
we are embarked today is increasing cen- 
tralization of power in Washington. Our 
great and free institutions—political, eco- 
nomic, religious, social, and cultural—the 
foundation upon which this form of govern- 
ment and way of life rests, can only be per- 
petuated under a diffusion of power. 

Through all the ages, concentration of 
governmental authority has eroded and then 
destroyed free men and free institutions, 

Our first President, George Washington, 
the anniversary of whose birth we will ob- 
serve next Tuesday, warned that this Nation 
must remain independent and steer a clear 
and sure course away from foreign intrigues 
and quarrels. 

In his famous Farewell Address, in which 
he warned repeatedly of the pitfalls ahead, 
President Washington said: 

“Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence a free people ought to be con- 
stantly awake since history and experience 
prove that foreign influence is one of the 
most baneful foes of a republican govern- 
ment.” 

The words of our revered first President 
are as rich in wisdom today as they were 
then. 

We must readjust our foreign commit- 
ments to bring them within the ability of 
the American people to honor and support. 
We cannot go on indefinitely policing and 
financing the world, dissipating our re- 
sources, and piling up burdens of debt and 
taxation which the children of the tomor- 
rows to come cannot possibly discharge or 
endure, 

The hour is late but there is still time to 
make the light of freedom burn more bright- 
ly on our own shores and the shores of the 
Western Hemisphere. a 

We not only can but we must reaffirm the 
wisdom of our forefathers if we are to save 
this great constitutional Republic as we 
know it and as we cherish it. 

I wish you well in your deliberations dur- 
ing this 13th annual convention of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion. You will have my support in every 
reasonable undertaking. 
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SENATE 


Monnpay, Marcu 14, 1955 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 10, 
1955) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of grace and glory, in 
hours of confusion and commotion we 
are sure of no light but thine, no refuge 
but in Thee. To Thee who knowest 
the secrets of our hearts, we commit our- 
selves and our Nation; we bring to Thee 
the moral chaos of our world, its spiritual 
fatigue, its restlessness of heart, its dark 
forebodings. We acknowledge our share 
in the world’s sin; our love of ease, our 
pride of race and place and possession, 
our hard bargaining and ruthless com- 
petition; our failure to take account of 
the needs of others, and to realize that 
in very truth humanity is one. Work 
in us by Thy grace, we pray, a miracle of 
renewal and transformation. Grant us 
the strength of will to keep Thy com- 
mandments and walk in Thy ways. We 
ask it in the name of that One in whom 
life lay and whose life is the light of men. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, March 11, 1955, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 11, 1955, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 42) to amend the National 
Housing Act, as amended. 


REPORT ON MUTUAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempcre laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, which was read, and, with the 
accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the 
Seventh Semiannual Report on the Mu- 
tual Security Program. This report 
covers operations during the 6-month 
period June 30 to December 31, 1954, car- 
ried out in furtherance of the purposes 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

During this period, you will note there 
was a significant acceleration of opera- 
tions in Asia, where the bulk of the free 
world’s population occupies its greatest 
land mass, and where communism is 
stepping up its efforts of expansion. 

These worldwide programs of military 
aid, economic development, and tech- 
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nical cooperation are increasing the 
military security and economic progress 
of the United States and our cooperat- 
ing partners in the free world. 
DwicHuT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, March 14, 1955, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a joint resolution (H. J. Res, 252) 
making an additional appropriation for 
the Department of Justice for the fis- 
cal year 1955, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 829) to authorize per- 
sonnel of the Armed Forces to train for, 
attend, and participate in the 2d Pan- 
American games, the 7th Olympic winter 
games, games of the XVI Olympiad, fu- 
ture Pan-American games and Olympic 
games, and certain other international 
amateur sports competitions, and for 
other purposes, and it was signed by the 
President pro tempore, 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 
The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 252) 
making an additional appropriation for 
the Department of Justice for the fiscal 
year 1955, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Frear McCarthy 
Allott Pulbright McClellan 
Anderson rge McNamara 
Barkley Goldwater Millikin 
Barrett Gore Monroney 
Beall Green Morse 
Bender Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hennings Murray 
Bible Hickenlooper Neely 
Bricker Hill O'Mahoney 
Bridges Holland yne 
ruska Purtell 
Butler Humphrey Robertson 
yra Ives ussell 
Capehart Jackson Saltonstall 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Scott 
„S. Dak. Kefauver Smathers 
Chavez Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Clements Kilgore Sparkman 
Cotton Knowland Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel Thurmond 
Daniel Langer Thye 
Dirksen Le Watkins 
Douglas Long Welker 
Magnuson Wiley 
Eastland Malone Wiliams 
Ellender Mansfield Young 
Ervin Martin, Iowa 
Flanders Martin, Pa. 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PasTorE], and the Senator from Missouri 
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(Mr. Symrncton] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of illness. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr] and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Michigan {Mr. POTTER] is absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may now be a morning hour, under the 
usual 2-minute limitation. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT OF LENDING AGENCIES BY COMMISSION 

ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

OF THE GOVERNMENT 

A letter from the Chairman, Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of that Commission on lend- 
ing, guaranteeing, and insurance activities 
of the Federal Government (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 


. ing and Currency. 


REPORT oF RUBBER PRODUCING FACILITIES 
DISPOSAL COMMISSION 


A letter from the Executive Director, Rub- 
ber Producing Facilities Disposal Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report prepared by the Fed- 
eral Facilities Corporation, with t to 
expenditures for repairs, replacements, addi- 
tions, improvements, or maintenance of 
Government-owned rubber-producing facil- 
ities, for the 7-month period for fiscal year 
1955 ended January 31, 1955 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Montana; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Memorial of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Montana to the Congress 
of the United States to the Honorables 
James E. Murray and MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Senators from the State of Montana, and 
to the Honorables LEE METCALF and ORVIN 
Fyare, Representatives in Congress from 
the State of Montana, urging that the 
Congress reject the proposal of the sub- 
committee of the President’s Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations to dis- 
mantle the Soil Conservation Service and 
turn its functions over to the States 
“Whereas the Federal Soil Conservation 

Service, working with soil conservation dis- 

tricts, has been outstandingly successful in 
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serving the Soil Conservation Districts of 
America; and 

“Whereas the subcommittee of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations has recommended that this pro- 
gram be relegated to the various States with 
a progressively decreasing grant-in-aid 
status; and 

“Whereas the present corps of SCS tech- 
nicians would be gradually shifted to the 
status of State employees; and 

“Whereas the idea is financially impracti- 
cable because a number of the States, in- 
cluding Montana, have in the past been un- 
able to make sufficient appropriations to 
meet their obligations on other similar 
grant-in-aid programs such as Federal high- 
ways and other worthwhile projects; and 

“Whereas a good program must be based 
and dependent on well-trained and educated 
personnel who can be assured of the security 
and permanence that only the civil service 
status could provide; and 

“Whereas a high standard of achievement 
is unlikely of achievement in all 48 States 
under separate programs; and 

“Whereas under the provisions of the Re- 
organization Act, this undesirable shift in 
Soil Conservation Service responsibility will 
automatically go into effect after its ap- 
proval by the Federal commission unless re- 
jected by the Congress within 60 days; and 

“Whereas the benefits of a nationally ad- 
ministered program of soil conservation ac- 
crue to all the people: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Montana, now in ses- 
sion, hereby most urgently request the Con- 
gress of the United States to reject the afore- 
said reorganization plan, and retain the soil 
conservation as a Federal service in substan- 
tially its present form, with responsibility 
for carrying forward the programs developed 
by the locally administered soil-conservation 
districts; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Montana be hereby directed to 
transmit a certified copy of this memorial to 
the Congress of the United States, to the 
Honorables JAMES E. MURRAY and MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, from the State of Montana, 
and to the Honorables Lee METCALF and 
Orvin Fang, Representatives in Congress 
from the State of Montana.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Texas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 15 


“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Teras (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the Legislature of the State of 
Texas, t to article V of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, hereby makes ap- 
plication to the Congress of the United 
States to call a convention for proposing the 
following article as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States in lieu of 
article V: 

“ ‘ARTICLE V 


“ ‘Section 1. The Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or on the application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the several States 
shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments; or the legislature of any State, when- 
ever two-thirds of each house shall deem it 


tary of State of the United States and to the 
secretary of state of each of the several 
States a certified copy of the resolution pro- 
posing the amendment, which shall be 
deemed submitted to the several States for 
ratification when certified copies of resolu- 
tions of the legislatures of any 12 of the 
several States by two-thirds of each house 
shall have been so transmitted in 
the proposal of such amendment; which, in 
any case, shall be valid to all intents and 
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purposes as part of this Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States: Provided, That no 
State, without its consent, shall be deprived 
of its equa? suffrage in the Senate. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. The act of proposal, concurrence 
in a proposal, or ratification of an amend- 
ment, shall not be revocable. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. A proposal of an amendment by 
a State shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been so concurred in within 7 years 
from the date of the proposal. A proposed 
amendment shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been so ratified within 15 years 
from the date of its submission, or shorter 
period as may be prescribed in the resolu- 
tion proposing the amendment. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. Controversies respecting the va- 
lidity of an amendment shall be justiciable 
and shall be determined by the exercise of 
the judicial power of the United States’; 
further 

“Resolved, That such amendment shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of 
the Constitution of the United States when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States; further 

“Resolved, That as the power of the sover- 
eign States to propose amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States by conven- 
tion under article V has never been exer- 
cised and no precedent exists for the calling 
or holding of such convention, the State of 
Texas hereby declares the following basic 
principles with respect thereto: That the 
power of the sovereign States to amend the 
Constitution of the United States under 
article V is absolute; that the power of the 
sovereign States to propose amendments to 
the Constitution by convention under article 
V is absolute; that the power of the sover- 
eign States extends over such convention 
and the scope and control thereof and that 
it is within their sovereign power to pre- 
scribe whether such convention shall be gen- 
eral or shall be limited to the proposal of a 
specified amendment or of amendments in a 
specified field; that the exercise by the sov- 
ereign States of their power to require the 
calling of such convention contemplates that 
the applications of the several States for 
such convention shall prescribe the scope 
thereof and the essential provisions for hold- 
ing the same; that the scope of such con- 
vention and the provisions for holding the 
same are established in and by the applica- 
tions therefor by the legislatures of the two- 
thirds majority of the several States required 
by article V to call the same, and that it is 
the duty of the Congress to call such con- 
vention in conformity therewith; that such 
convention is without power to transcend, 
and the delegates to such convention are 
without power to act except within, the limi- 
(auone and provisions so prescribed; fur- 

er 

“Resolved, That such convention shall be 
called and held in conformity with the fol- 
lowing limitations and provisions, and that 
the Congress, in the call for such conven- 
tion, hereby is requested to and shall pre- 
scribe: 

“1. That such convention shall be held in 
the city of Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, on the first Monday of the 
first December following transmission to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States of appli- 
cations for such convention by the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several States and, 
in honor of the Nation's founders and for 
invocation, shall convene at Constitution 
Hall, at Independence Square, at the hour 
of 10 o’clock in the morning of such day, 
and thereupon adjourn to more commodious 
quarters within said city for session as the 
convention shall determine; 

“2. That the several States shall have 
equal suffrage at such convention; that each 
of the several States shall be entitled to 
3 delegates thereat and that each of such 
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delegates shall be entitled to 1 vote; one of 
whom shall be selected by the Lieutenant 
Governor from among the membership of 
the Senate of Texas, one by the speaker of 
the house of representatives from the mem- 
bership of the house of representatives, and 
one to be chosen by the Governor of the 
State; that in case of a vacancy in the office 
of any delegate during such convention, not 
otherwise filled pursuant to law or by legis- 
lative act or as herein provided, such vacancy 
shall be filled by the governor of such State 
from the senate or house of its legislature 
or the State at large, respectively, as the case 
may be; that during such vacancy and dur- 
ing the absence of a delegate from the floor 
of the convention the delegates present from 
such State shall be empowered to exercise 
the vote of the absent delegate or delegates 
from such State; that the legislature of any 
State may choose its delegates to such con- 
vention, other than hereinabove designated, 
in which case the delegates so chosen shall 
be certified to the convention by the secre- 
tary of state of such State and shall consti- 
tute the delegates of such State at such 
convention in lieu of the delegates other- 
wise hereinabove designated; 

“3. That such convention shall be limited 
and restricted specifically to the considera- 
tion and proposal of such amendment to 
article V, the choosing of officers and adop- 
tion of rules of procedure for the conduct of 
such convention and the maintenance of 
order thereat, the determination of any issue 
respecting the seating of delegates, adjourn- 
ment from day to day and to a day certain 
and from place to place within said city as 
may be convenient, and adjournment sine 
die; and such convention shall not be held 
for any other purpose nor have any other 
power, and the delegates thereto shall have 
no power other than within the limitations 
herein prescribed; 

“4, That a permanent record shall be made 
of the proceedings of such convention, which 
shall be certified by the secretary of the con- 
vention, the original of which shall be placed 
in the Library of Congress and printed copies 
of which shall be transmitted to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the 
Congress, to the Secretary of State of the 
United States, and to each house of the 
legislature and to the secretary of state of 
the several States; 

“5. That the powers of such convention 
shall be exercisable by the States, repre- 
sented at such convention by duly consti- 
tuted delegates thereat, by majority vote of 
the States present and voting on such pro- 
posal, and not otherwise; further 

“Resolved, That this application shall con- 
stitute a continuing application for such 
convention under article V of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States until the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several States shall 
have made like applications and such con- 
vention shall have been called and held in 
conformity therewith, unless the Congress 
itself propose such amendment within the 
mme and the manner herein provided; fur- 

er 

“Resolved, That proposal of such amend- 
ment by the Congress and its submission for 
ratification to the legislatures of the several 
States in the form of the article herein- 
aboye specifically set forth, at any time prior 
to 60 days after the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the several States shall have made appli- 
cation for such convention, shall render 
such convention unnecessary and the same 
shall not be held; otherwise such conven- 
tion shall be called and held in conformity 
with such applications; further 

“Resolved, That as this application under 
article V of the Constitution of the United 
States is the exercise of a fundamental power 
of the sovereign States under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, it is requested 
that receipt of this application by the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives of the 
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Congress of the United States be officially 
noted and duly entered upon their respective 
records, and that the full context of this 
resolution be published in the official publi- 
cation of both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the Congress; and further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted forthwith to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States; to the Secretary of State of 
the United States; and to the secretary of 
state of each State. 
“BEN RAMSEY, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Jim LINDSEY, 
“Speaker of the House.” 


The petition of Frank C. Tobian, and sun- 
dry other citizens of the State of New York, 
praying for the enactment of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, relating to the treatymaking 
power; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. KENNEDY): 

Resolutions of the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Resolutions memorializing Congress to pre- 
vent the closing of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Hospital, also known as the 
Brighton Marine Hospital in Brighton 


“Whereas the proposed closing of the 
United States Public Health Hospital, also 
known as the Brighton Marine Hospital, in 
Brighton, would cause great inconvenience 
to merchant seamen, members of the United 
States Coast Guard and disabled war vet- 
erans, and would greatly lessen the hospital 
facilities available for such merchant sea- 
men, members of the United States Coast 
Guard and veterans: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Court of Massachusetts 
urgently requests that the Federal Govern- 
ment take such steps as may be necessary 
to prevent the closing of said hospital; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent by the secretary of the Common- 
wealth to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of the Army, and to each 
Member of Congress from this Common- 
wealth.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate resolutions of the House of Dele- 
gates of the General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, identical with the 
foregoing, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 

By Mr. THYE: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to admit the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii to state- 
hood 
“Whereas the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii have applied to be admitted to state- 
hood; and 
“Whereas these Territories have long been 
valued possessions of these United States, 
and the people thereof in times of both peace 
and war have demonstrated their loyalty, 
their spirit of self-sacrifice, their trustwor- 
thiness, and their abilities to be good citi- 
zens; and 

“Whereas the Territories of Alaska and 

Hawaii are important outposts in the preser- 

vation of world peace and in the defense 

of the shores of the continental limits of 
these United States, and their admittance 
to statehood will strengthen the position of 
these Territories in the defense of our shores 
and in the maintenance of world peace; 
and 

“Whereas the peoples of these Territories 
are capable of seif- government and are de- 
sirous of joining the family of States com- 
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prising this American Republic: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota, in regular session assembled, 
That the Congress of the United States is 
respectfully urged to admit the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii to statehood and that 
the necessary enabling legislation therefor 
be enacted during the current session of 
Congress: Be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of state of the 
State of Minnesota is instructed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, the President of the Sen- 
ate, and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to each 
Member of Congress from the State of Min- 
nesota. 
“KARL F. ROLVAaG, 
“President of the Senate, 
“ALFRED I. JOHNSON, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“Passed the senate this 15th day of Feb- 
ruary, in the year of our Lord 1955. 
“Tex DORCEY, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed the house of representatives the 
28th day of February, in the year of our Lord 


1955. 
“G. H. LEAHY, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives, 
“Approved March 4, 1955. 
“ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
“Governor of the State of Minnesota.” 


(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Minnesota identical 
with the foregoing, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs.) 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to support measures authorizing 
the deepening of all Great Lakes connect- 
ing channels to a depth of 36 feet 
“Whereas the Congress of the United 

States has authorized the construction of 

a portion of the St. Lawrence Seaway; and 
“Whereas the legislation enacted by Con- 

gress would not provide for the deepening 

of the connecting channels leading into Lake 

Superior; and 
“Whereas if Minnesota is to realize the 

full benefits of the St. Lawrence Seaaway, it 

is necessary that the connecting channels be 
deepened to 36 feet; and 

“Whereas deepening of the channel will 
result in annual transportation savings to 
shippers in Minnesota and the upper North- 
west and will enable Minnesota to share fully 
in an expanded world trade: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 

(the senate concurring), That the President 

of the United States and the Congress of the 

United States be memorialized to enact the 

necessary legislation to secure the immediate 

deepening of the connecting channels to a 

depth of 36 feet and to appropriate imme- 

diately the funds necessary for the comple- 
tion of this work by the date of the com- 
pletion of the remainder of the St. Lawrence 

Seaway; be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 

instructed to transmit copies of this resolu- 

tion to the President of the United States 
and to each Member of Congress from the 

State of Minnesota. 

“ALFRED I. JOHNSON, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
“KARL F. ROLVAAG, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Passed the house of representatives the 
8th day of February in the year of our Lord 


1955. 
“G. H. LEARY, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives, 
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“Passed the senate the 2d day of March in 
the year of our Lord 1955. 
“H. Y. Torrey, 
“Secretary of the Senate, 
“Approved March 7, 1955. 
“ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
“Governor of the State of Minnesota.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“A joint resolution memorializing the Presi- 
dent, the United States Public Health 
Service, and the Congress of the United 
States to further develop requirement for 
interstate transportation of dairy prod- 
ucts and to eliminate artificial trade 
barriers 


“Whereas Minnesota is in that section of 
the Nation which comprises the greatest 
interstate dairy products export area and 
which excels in the quality of its dairy prod- 
ucts; and 

“Whereas the movement of dairy products 
in interstate commerce is restricted by local- 
ly established artificial trade barriers, some 
in the form of restrictive devices on sales, 
others in the guise of quality and sanitation 
standards which vary from one local juris- 
diction to another to favor local producers 
and discriminate against imported products; 
and 

“Whereas State and local jurisdictions re- 
fuse to provide inspections outside of certain 
limited zones and refuses to accept the in- 
spections of any other States or local juris- 
dictions; and 

“Whereas the issuance of retail and whole- 
sale distributor permits is restricted to those 
processors or distributors who have plants 
located within a given geographical area; and 

“Whereas large producing areas such as 
Minnesota are forced to subject themselves 
to prohibitive multiplicity of inspections in 
attempting to comply with the requirements 
of the various interstate trade markets; and 

“Whereas the United States Public Health 
Service has developed a model milk sanita- 
tion ordinance which has been adopted, to- 
gether with its interpretative code, by many 
municipalities and counties and by some 
States; and 

“Whereas in order to avoid duplicate in- 
spections the Public Health Service has a 
plan of surveying and rating the continuous 
inspection service rendered by local control 
officials; and 

“Whereas it seems unreasonable for a mar- 
ket to impose its own inspection service upon 
suppliers when they can be assured of the 
adequacy of inspection at the source by ob- 
taining a rating of such inspection by the 
United States Public Health Service; and 

“Whereas the Nation’s reciprocal recogni- 
tion of substantially equivalent inspection 
standards in the dairy industry would con- 
tribute to the health and welfare by facili- 
tating the interstate movement of dairy 
products and by encouraging increased con- 
sumption of dairy products at an equitable 
price based on fair competition; and 

“Whereas restrictions of trade in interstate 
commerce effects a contravention of section 
8 of Article I of the Constitution of the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota, That the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States be requested to do 
all in their power to further extend and 
develop the use of the United States Public 
Health Service Milk Sanitation Code and to 
insure the unrestricted interstate movement 
of dairy products whose quality conforms to 
the standard of that code; be it further 

“Resolved, That we request Congress to 
amend the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1937 to provide that prices of all milk sold 
under provisions of Federal market orders 
must be related to the general level of manu- 
facturing milk prices; and to provide that 
prices of class 1 milk shall be revised down- 
ward when production in the milk shed em- 
braced within each Federal order shall be in 
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excess of 115 percent of class 1 requirements 
in the low season of production; and to pro- 
vide further for the elimination from such 
orders of all provisions designed to discour- 
age, or which have the effect of burdening 
and obstructing shipments of milk or cream 
from any production area in the United 
States to any marketing area regulated by a 
Federal milk order. 
“Karu T. ROLVAAG, 
“President of the Senate. 
“ALFRED O. JOHNSON, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“Passed the senate the 23d day of Febru- 
ary, in the year of our Lord, 1955. 
8 „H. E. GARNEY, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed the house of representatives the 
ist day of March, in the year of our Lord, 
1955, 
“G. H. Leany, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Approved March 7, 1955. 
“ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
“Governor of the State of Minnesota.” 


By Mr. LANGER (for himself and Mr, 
Youne): 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution B-1 
“Concurrent resolution relating to the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission 
for the closing of the Minot and Fargo 
veterans hospitals 
“Whereas a recent report of the Hoover 
Commission after a study of the Veterans’ 
Administration has recommended that the 
veterans hospitals at Fargo and Minot be 
closed; and 
“Whereas adoption of the report of the 
Hoover Commission would mean that vet- 
erans of the State of North Dakota would 
have to travel for medical treatment between 
250 and 650 miles to Minneapolis where the 
nearest veterans hospital would be located; 
and 
“Whereas such action would result in un- 
fair discrimination and hardship to the vet- 
erans of the State of North Dakota who are 
in need of medical treatment: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That the President and 
Congress of the United States are hereby 
urged and requested to allow the veterans 
hospitals in the cities of Fargo and Minot in 
the State of North Dakota to remain open 
in order to provide adequate and accessible 
medical treatment to the veterans of this 
State; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded by the secretary of the senate 
to the President of of the United States, the 
chairmen of the House and Senate Military 
Affairs Committees of the United States Con- 
gress, the Commissioner of Veterans’ Affairs, 
and to all Members of the North Dakota 
congressional delegation. 
“C. P. DAHL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“EDWARD LENO, 
“Secretary of the Senate, 
“K. A. FITCH, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


Three concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of North Dakota; to the 
Committee on Public Works: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution B 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to authorize the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Army Corps of Engineers to 
resell surplus lands above the normal pool 
level of water impoundments in North 
Dakota to the original landowners 
“Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation of 
the Department of the Interior and the Army 
Corps of Engineers have acquired a substan- 
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tial amount of land in fee along the Heart 
Butte Reservoir and the Garrison Dam Reser- 
voir in the State of North Dakota, which is 
above the normal pool level of such im- 
poundments; and 
“Whereas the above Federal agencies have 
no need for any interest in such lands ex- 
cept to protect such agencies from damage 
in extremely unusual years when the water 
level of these impoundments rises above the 
normal pool level; and 
“Whereas it appears that a flowage ease- 
ment running to such agencies would ade- 
quately protect their interests; and 
“Whereas the great majority of the former 
landowners who sold such lands to the Fed- 
eral agencies involves through condemnation 
proceedings or threat thereof desire to reac- 
quire such surplus lands above the normal 
pool level of the above impoundments: Now, 
therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That the United States 
Congress is hereby requested to pass suitable 
enabling legislation to authorize the Bureau 
of Reclamation of the Department of the 
Interior and the Army Corps of Engineers 
to resell such lands to the former landowners 
upon similar terms as those under which the 
lands were acquired, subject to a flowage 
easement to the Federal agencies involved, 
and that copies of this concurrent resolution 
be forwarded to all Members of Congress 
from the State of North Dakota by the secre- 
tary of the senate. 
C. P. DAHL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“EDWARD LENO, 
“Secretary of the Senate, 
“K. A. FITCH, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution C 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Army 
Corps of Engineers to provide for the de- 
velopment of recreational areas along the 
Garrison Dam Reservoir and authorizing 
the State historical society to explore ave- 
nues of cooperation in the management 
and maintenance of such areas 


“Whereas the Garrison Dam Reservoir 
when filled to the normal operating level will 
be the largest body of water in the State of 
North Dakota and the only body of water 
in western North Dakota with shore area 
suitable for the development of substantial 
recreational areas; and 

“Whereas the people of the State of North 
Dakota desire to obtain the fullest use of the 
recreational opportunities resulting from the 
impoundment of the waters in the Garrison 
Dam Reservoir: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That the Army Corps of 
Engineers is hereby urged and requested to 
provide for the full development of the de- 
sired recreational opportunities afforded in 
the area, and that the State historical society 
is hereby authorized to explore avenues of 
cooperation in the selection, management, 
and maintenance of such areas; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to the district engi- 
neer of the Army Corps of Engineers by the 
secretary of the senate with the request that 
the resolution be further forwarded through 
channels to the proper person in authority 
within the Army Corps of Engineers, and 
that copies also be sent to the North Dakota 
congressional delegation. 

“C. P. DAHL, 
President of the Senate. 
“Epwarp LENO, 
“Secretary of the Senate, 
K. A. FITCH, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 
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“House Concurrent Resolution G-1 


“Concurrent resolution memoralizing Con- 
gress to authorize the payment of 100 per- 
cent of the cost of acquisition of right-of- 
way, construction, and maintenance of 
military highways in North Dakota 
“Whereas Congress has made available an 

increase amount of Federal aid for the con- 

struction of highways in North Dakota dur- 
ing the 1955-57 biennium; and 

“Whereas it appears that North Dakota 
will have great difficulty in matching the 
Federal aid available at the 1955-57 level; 
and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States is recommending to Congress a sub- 
stantially increased Federal-aid program for 
the construction of highways, with special 
emphasis upon the construction of a mili- 
tary system of highways at very high stand- 
ards; and 

“Whereas it appears the State of North 
Dakota will be unable to match any in- 
creased Federal-aid funds for highway con- 
struction: Now, therefore, be it, 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of North Dakota (the Sen- 
ate concurring therein), That Congress is 
hereby urged and requested to provide for 
the payment of 100 percent of the cost of 
acquisition of right-of-way, construction, 
and maintenance of the military system of 
highways within the State of North Dakota, 
and that control of access on such right-of- 
way be under the jurisdiction of the State of 
North Dakota; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded by the chief clerk of the House 
of Representatives to the President of the 
United States, the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and the North Dakota congressional delega- 
tion. 

“K. A. FITCH, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House, 
C. P. DAHL, 
President of the Senate. 
“EDWARD LENO, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“House Concurrent Resolution J 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress and the Secretary of Agriculture to 
provide full 100 percent parity for prod- 
ucts produced on family-type farms 
“Whereas the very existence of the farm 

home and the family-sized farm is endan- 

gered by continuing economic trends, with 

farm prices declining 25 percent since 1951, 

net farm income steadily falling, farm op- 

erating costs remaining at near record 
heights, and the Nation’s farm population 

declining 12.6 percent between 1950 and 1954, 

while national income continues upward; 

and 

“Whereas the best interests and general 
welfare of the Nation as a whole would suffer 
incalculable loss if the farm family home 
were to be replaced by large, commercial, 
manager-operated farms, because— 

“The farm home is such a large consumer 
of the Nation’s goods and services and upon 
its patronage depends the survival of so 
many villages and towns; 

“The traditional farm home has been one 
of the very foundations upon which this 
country has been built; 

“From the farm home have come, not only 
much of the raw material and food so nec- 
essary for all, but young citizens, reared in 
God-fearing families, trained by hard work 
to contribute their willing share to the tasks 
which lie ahead, and possessed of the char- 
acter and fortitude which are so necessary 
if this Nation is to endure and prosper; 

“The farm home is still a close-knit family 
unit, where the ideals of our democracy are 
respected, taught, and preserved; and 
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“Whereas it is for the best interests and 
general welfare of the whole Nation that 
those who toil on these family-sized farms 
to maintain their farm homes receive for 
their labors a fair return, comparable with 
industry, so that these farm homes may not 
be replaced by large, managerial-type, com- 
mercially operated farms: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States and the United States Sec- 
retary of Agriculture are hereby requested 
and urged to provide price supports for the 
products of these family-type farms at high- 
er levels than those which may be estab- 
lished for the large, commercially operated 
farms; that up to a fair and reasonable lim- 
it, the prices of products raised on such 
family-sized farms be supported at 100 per- 
cent of parity; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the members of the North 
Dakota congressional delegation and the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture by the 
chief clerk of the North Dakota house of rep- 
resentatives. 

K. A. FITCH, 

“Speaker of the House. 
“KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
“Chief clerk of the House. 
C. P. DAHL, 

“President of the Senate. 
“Epwarp LENO, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: 

“House Concurrent Resolution G 
“Concurrent resolution urging Congress to 
take favorable action upon measures for 
flood control in the Red River Valley 
watershed area 

“whereas the flooding of the Red River 
and its tributaries during the years 1943, 
1948, and 1950, has caused untold millions 
of dollars of damage to property; and 

“Whereas no effective means of controlling 
such floods have yet been developed because 
of lack of information and surveys of the 
watershed area of the Red River; and 

“Whereas the development of suitable 
flood-control projects will conserve the water 
of the Red River watershed area for bene- 
ficial use; and 

“Whereas the United States Army Corps 
of Engineers is including in its budget a 
request for sufficient funds to complete a 
survey of the Red River watershed area in 
order to develop plans for effective flood 
control: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the North Dakota House of 
Representatives (the senate concurring 
therein), That the United States Congress 
is hereby urged to give favorable -consider- 
ation to the budget requests of the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers for suffi- 
cient funds to complete the above survey of 
the Red River watershed area; be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States Con- 
gress is also requested to provide such funds 
as may be necessary to implement such rea- 
sonable flood-control plans as may be de- 
veloped for the control of floods on the Red 
River and its tributaries. 

“K. A. FITCH, 
“Speaker of the House, ` 
“KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 

„O. P. DAHL. 

“President of the Senate. 
“Epwarp LENO, 

“Secretary of the Senate.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


House Concurrent Resolution L 


“Concurrent resolution urging the division 
of land management of the Department of 
the Interior to give adjacent landowners 
preference in leasing lands 


“Whereas the Department of the Interior 
presently holds title to large amounts of graz- 
ing land in western North Dakota, which 
lands are managed by the Division of Land 
Management of the Department of the in- 
terior; and 

“Whereas privately owned lands are found 
in the midst of such federally owned land, 
which privately owned lands are often of 
too small a size to make economical farm- 
ing or grazing units unless adjacent fed- 
erally owned land can be leased to supple- 
ment such privately owned lands: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the senate 
concurring therein), That the United States 
Secretary of the Interior and the Division of 
Land Management are hereby requested to 
adopt leasing policies whereby landowners 
owning private lands adjacent to, or within 
the same civil township as such federally 
owned lands, be given first preference in the 
leasing of such lands; be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
North Dakota House of Representatives is 
hereby directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the United States Secretary of 
the Interior and to the North Dakota con- 
gression delegation. 

K. A. FITCH, 
“Speaker of the House, 
“KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
„. P. DAHL. 
President of the Senate. 
“EDWARD LENO, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


By Mr. CAPEHART: 
A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Indiana; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


“Engrossed House Concurrent Resolution 2 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to issue 
a protest to the United Nations against 
the removal of the Narcotics Division of 
the United Nations to Geneva, Switzerland 


“Whereas Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold, of the United Nations, has a recom- 
mendation before him made by the Third 
Committee at the United Nations to transfer 
the United Nations’ Narcotics Division from 
New York to Geneva, Switzerland; and 

“Whereas the reasons for suggesting the 
transfer are shrouded in deep political mys- 
tery; and 

“Whereas President Eisenhower has ap- 
pointed a special interdepartmental commit- 
tee to review and coordinate the Federal 
Government’s programs to combat narcotics 
addiction in this country; and 

“Whereas it would be most unwise for the 
Secretary General to effect this transfer, and 
it would be a grave mistake to do it before 
the committee appointed by the President 
has an opportunity to make a report; and 

“Whereas to eliminate at this time the 
New York division in the United Nations 
with its specialized laboratory could be 
disastrous; and 

“Whereas it is quite evident that the 
transfer of the Narcotics Division would 
remove it from the watchful eye of the 
American newspapermen and that its efforts 
would receive less news coverage: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Indiana General Assembly (the Sen- 
ate concurring): 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby memorialized to issue a 
vigorous protest to the United Nations 
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against the removal of the Narcotics Divi- 
sion of the United Nations from New York 
to Geneva, Switzerland. 

“Sec. 2. A copy of this resolution shall be 
sent to the following: 

“i. The Honorable John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State; 

“2. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge; 

“3. Indiana’s representatives in the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives.” 


NEW FEDERAL BUILDING FOR CITY 
OF WILLISTON, N. DAK.—LETTER 
AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from L. M. Carlson, 
president, Board of City Commissioners, 
Williston, N. Dak., enclosing a copy of a 
resolution adopted by that board, relat- 
ing to the construction of a new Federal 
building for the city of Williston. I pre- 
sent the letter and resolution, for ap- 
propriate reference, and ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Crry OF WILLISTON, 
Williston, N. Dak., February 24, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR Lancer: The board of 
city commissioners of the city of Williston, 
N. Dak., by resolution hereto attached, urges 
consideration by the Federal Government of 
the need for new or expanded post office fa- 
cilities for the city of Williston, which will 
include a Federal courtroom and office space 
for other administrative agencies, which will 
add to the growth of our territory. 

The city of Williston is presently without 
the services which could be offered if such a 
building were realized. 

Your assistance and support of such a 
worthwhile undertaking will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Very truly yours, 
L. M. CARLSON, 

President, Board of City Commissioners, 


Whereas there is need for new or expanded 
post office facilities in the city of Williston, 
N. Dak.; and 

Whereas there is also a need for a Federal 
courtroom and office space for other admin- 
istrative agencies to benefit this territory: 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the city of Williston, 
N. Dak., respectfully request consideration 
by the Federal Government of the need for a 
new Federal building in the city of Williston, 
N. Dak., which would include a Federal 
courtroom and office space for other admin- 
istrative agencies. 


EFFECT ON PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 
OF TREATY WITH PANAMA—RES- 
OLUTIONS AND LETTERS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
great many individuals and organiza- 
tions directly or indirectly interested in 
maritime activities are concerned with 
the possible effects upon Panama Canal 
tolls arising from the recently approved 
treaty between this country and the Re- 
public of Panama. Many of them have 
written me asking that Congress act to 
prevent the imposition of any undue tolls 
burden upon American shipping as a re- 
sult thereof. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor correspondence 
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and resolutions upon the subject sent me 
by the mayor’s maritime advisory com- 
mittee, city of Seattle; the board of port 
commissioners, port of Oakland; and the 
Grand Lake Taxpayers Association, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SEATTLE, WaSH., February 7, 1955. 
The Honorable Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator, United States 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Macnuson: At the last 
meeting of the Mayor's Maritime Advisory 
Committee, we passed the following resolu- 
tion, and are sending it on to you in hopes 
you will give it your fullest support. We feel 
the problem of payments of tolls to the 
Panama Canal is affecting revenues which 
should be derived from more shipping out 
of the Puget Sound area if this situation 
were corrected. 

“Whereas this committee is vitally inter- 
ested in the maintenance of a strong and 
adequate American merchant marine; and 

“Whereas intercoastal shipping is a vital 
part of such a merchant marine: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That this committee supports 
corrective legislation designed to recognize 
the national defense value of the Panama 
Canal so that commercial cargoes will not 
be required to pay more than their fair 
share of tolls for the commercial transiting 
of the canal; further be it 

“Resolved, That fiscal and financial policies 
of the canal be corrected to prevent the 
placing of an inequitable toll burden on com- 
mercial shipping and that increases in the 
equity payments to the Republic of Panama 
be paid for the United States Government 
and not by commercial tolls.” 

We, therefore, urge you to take the neces- 
sary action to insure the passage of correc- 
tive legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
Mayor's MARITIME ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE, 
E. A. Black, Cochairman. 


Port oF OAKLAND, 
BOARD OF PORT COMMISSIONERS, 
February 25, 1955, 
The Honorable WARREN MAGNUSON, 

The United States Senate, Chairman, 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Attached is Resolution 
No. B4218 passed by the Board of Port Com- 
missioners, City of Oakland, at their regular 
meeting of February 21, 1955. 

We urge that the Panama Canal problem 
be given your full consideration, and that 
legislation be adopted to correct present 
inequities. 

Very truly yours, 
DUDLEY W. Frost, 
Port Manager. 
RESOLUTION CONCERNING PANAMA CANAL 
TOLLS 

Whereas the Board of Port Commissioners 
of the City of Oakland operates marine ter- 
minals handling a volume of waterborne 
freight which is important to the welfare of 
the City of Oakland; and 

Whereas the volume of ocean freight using 
the marine terminal facilities of the Port of 
Oakland is influenced by the tolls assessed 
for the use of the Panama Canal; and 

Whereas it appears that Panama Canal 
tolls are presently assessed upon an in- 
equitable basis: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it hereby is urged to adopt 
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legislation which will correct such inequities, 
particularly with respect to a portion of the 
cost of maintaining and operating the Pan- 
ama Canal being recognized as an obligation 
of the national defense rather than the com- 
mercial users of the Canal; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution shall be sent to Members of the 
Congress and others interested in the subject 
matter of this resolution, 


GRAND LAKE TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, 
Oakland, Calif., February 22, 1955, 
Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

“Resolved, That the Grand-Lake Taxpayers 
Association does hereby request that correc- 
tive legislative action be taken and enacted 
which will recognize the Panama Canal a 
vital defense utility, and the need for alter- 
ing the present financial and fiscal policies at 
the Canal, such as limiting the amount of 
annuity paid the Republic of Panama out of 
commercial tolls, to the end that a reduction 
in the tolls will result in fair taxation which 
will benefit us all.” 

This resolution passed by the Grand Lake 
Taxpayers Association because of the recog- 
nition of the extreme importance of inter- 
coastal shipping and economy to us all 
therefrom. 

The secretary is requested to transmit this 
resolution to our congressional Representa- 
tives in both Houses of the Congress of 
United States. 

CHARLOTTE W. La POSEA, 
President. 
MARIE E. ARNOLD, Secretary. 


INCREASE OF FEDERAL TAX ON 
GASOLINE—TELEGRAM AND LET- 
TERS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a telegram which 
I received from the secretary of the Min- 
nesota Farm Bureau Federation. The 
telegram voices very strong opposition to 
a proposed increase in the Federal tax 
on gasoline. 

I have also received a letter from Mr. 
William B. Pearson, master, State 
Grange of Minnesota, and in the letter 
he, too, on behalf of the State Grange 
of Minnesota, expresses strong opposi- 
tion to any increase in the Federal gaso- 
line tax. 

I also received a communication from 
the city of Minneapolis, including a reso- 
lution by the Minneapolis city council. 

Iask unanimous consent that the com- 
munications and the resolution which I 
have mentioned may be printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nications and resolution were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Sr. PAUL, MINN., March 11, 1955. 
Senator EDWARD J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We understand that Senator NEUBERGER, of 
Oregon, has introduced a bill in the Senate 
for a 3-cent increase in Federal gas tax. 


Please register the opposition of Minnesota 
Farm Bureau to this bill in as strong a man- 
ner as possible. We oppose by resolution 
the Federal gas tax in its entirety and think 
that this total form of taxation should be 
reserved for States. We are unalterably op- 
posed to any increase in the present Fed- 
eral gas tax or in typing this amount to 
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highway building appropriation either as 
direct appropriation amounts or matching 
fund amounts. We appreciate your influ- 
ence on our behalf. 
J. DELBERT WELLS, 
Secretary, Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation, 


STATE GRANGE OF MINNESOTA, 
Ogilvie, Minn., March 11, 1955. 
Hon. EPwarp J. THYE, 
Senator from Minnesota, 
Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: I have just read of a 
bill introduced by Senator NEUBERGER, of Ore- 
gon, which would increase the excise tax 
on gasoline by 3 cents per gallon. I want 
you to know that Minnesota farmers, both 
in and out of the grange, oppose such an 
increase and ask you to oppose it. We also 
desire a refund of all excise taxes on gaso- 
line used for nonroad purposes. 

The Clay report advocates a linkage be- 
tween excise taxes on gasoline and Federal 
road appropriations. The grange has al- 
ways opposed a linkage such as this and we 
urge you to oppose this move also. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM B. PEARSON, 
Master, State Grange of Minnesota. 


Crry or MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 11, 1955. 
Senator Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: In accordance with instruc- 
tions of the City Council of the City of Min- 
neapolis, we are forwarding copies of reso- 
lutions of the city council passed at a meet- 
ing held March 11, 1955, on the following: 

1. Opposing the passage of the so-called 
Harris bill (H. R. 4560) and requesting the 
Members in Congress from the State of 
Minnesota to use their utmost efforts to 
defeat this bill. 

2. Requesting the enactment by the Con- 
gress of the United States of an amendment 
to the Natural Gas Act relating to regula- 
tion of rates. 

Yours very truly, 
ARLENE R. FINKLE, 
City Clerk. 


Resolution requesting the enactment by the 
Congress of the United States of an amend- 
ment to the Natural Gas Act relating to 
regulation of rates 


Whereas the city of Minneapolis has been 
and is confronted with the need of pro- 
tecting the interests of its rate payers in 
connection with numerous filings of natu- 
ral gas rate tariffs under the provisions of 
the Natural Gas Act; and 

Whereas the Natural Gas Act is designed 
for the purpose of effective regulation of 
natural-gas rates; and 

Whereas such regulation would be facili- 
tated and improved if time limitations now 
in the Natural Gas Act were modified: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Minneapolis, That the Representatives 
and Senators from Minnesota in the Con- 
gress of the United States be requested 
to sponsor legislation amending the Natural 
Gas Act in the following respects: 

1. By extending the presently authorized 
period of suspension of filed natural-gas 
tariffs. 

2. Extension of the authority of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to include the estab- 
lishment of temporary natural-gas rates 
during the period of suspension and pend- 
ing final determination of appropriate rates; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted forthwith to the Representa- 
tives and Senators from Minnesota in the 
Congress of the United States, 
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Resolution opposing the passage of the so- 
called Harris bill (H. R. 4560) and request- 
ing the Members of Congress from the 
State of Minnesota to use their utmost 
efforts to defeat this bill 


Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Minneapolis: 

Whereas the City Council of the City of 
Minneapolis has under consideration the 
provisions of the so-called Harris bill (H. R. 
4560); and 

Whereas under the provisions of the Har- 
ris bill it is proposed to take away from the 
regulation of the Federal Power Commission 
all production, gathering, processing, treat- 
ing, compressing, and delivering of natural 
gas to pipeline companies; and 

Whereas by the provisions of said bill it 
is proposed to limit the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission to regulate nat- 
ural gas to only such sales for resale as 
occur after the completion of all production, 
gathering, processing, treating, compressing, 
and delivery of such gas to pipeline com- 
panies; and 

Whereas it is proposed by such legislation 
to limit sales of natural gas for resale to such 
sales in interstate commerce as occur after 
the commencement of the transportation of 
such gas in interstate commerce but which 
do not include any sales which occur in, or 
within the vicinity of, the field or fields 
where produced at or prior to the commence- 
ment of such transportation of natural gas 
in interstate commerce; and 

Whereas it is further proposed by said 
Harris bill (H. R. 4560) to require the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to fix a rate based 
on the fair field price of such natural gas; 
and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the city 
council that the passage of this bill, or any 
legislation similar in purpose or effect, will 
nullify the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. v. State of Wisconsin (347 U. 8. 
672, 74 S. Ct. 794 (1954)), which may result 
in substantial benefits to consumers of gas; 
and 

Whereas the consumption of natural gas 
by domestic consumers in the city of Min- 
neapolis is proportionately greater than most 
other large urban centers because of the 
long and intensely cold winter season, and, 
therefore, the city of Minneapolis is vitally 
interested in any legislation which might 
tend to increase the price of gas to con- 
sumers; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the city 
council that passage of this bill, or any sim- 
ilar legislation which has for its object the 
removal from the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission all production, gathering, 
processing, treating, and compressing in the 
producing field or in the vicinity of the pro- 
ducing field of natural gas, may well result 
in increased cost burdens to consumers of 
gas in the city of Minneapolis for the reason, 
among others, that the producing States, 
before such gas enters the pipelines, may 
levy substantial attribution and other 
charges, which charges may be included in 
the cost of gas to the consumers thereof; 
and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the city coun- 
cil that requiring the Commission to fix a 
price according to the fair field formula may 
result in increased rates to consumers of 
natural gas in the city of Minneapolis; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the city coun- 
cil that the so-called Harris bill is not in 
the public interest: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Minneapolis, That it opposes the passage 
of the so-called Harris bill or any legislation 
having a similar object; Be it further 

Resolved, That the city council of the city 
of Minneapolis requests the Members in 
Congress from Minnesota to exert their ut- 
most efforts to defeat this bill; be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be directed to 
submit forthwith a copy of this resolution to 
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each Member of the United States Con- 
gress from the State of Minnesota, 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENT OF TY- 
POGRAPHY OF CONGRESSIONAL 
REPORTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a petition which I re- 
ceived from Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity dealing with the need to improve 
the typography of congressional reports. 

The petition and accompanying pa- 
pers enclosed merit careful and serious 
attention by the Congress, and I ask that 
they be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the petition 
and accompanying papers were referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

A PETITION FOR IMPROVING THE TYPOGRAPHY 
OF CONGRESSIONAL REPORTS 


BACKGROUND 


1. The congressional committee has un- 
dergone an especially rapid development 
during the past 30 years. Committee hear- 
ings and reports are increasingly designed 
to provide broad background information. 
As a result committee reports have become 
increasingly significant publishing events, 
far transcending the earlier notion of the 
committee report as a working tool for legis- 
lators in their daily tasks. 

2. Not only the more widely publicized 
reports such as the Watkins report, but also 
such documents as the reports of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report—espe- 
cially the two recent ones entitled “United 
States Monetary Policy: Recent Thinking 
and Experience,” and “Trends in Economic 
Growth! —are among the most important 
contributions to economics of the year. 
Should Senator Dovcias’ projected back- 
ground study of the stock market come to 
fruition, we may be sure that it will be one 
of the most significant documents of our day. 

3. Such reports are major publishing 
events. They are directed to those outside 
the legislative branch as well as to working 
legislators. Documents of such importance 
should be designed to enlist interest rather 
than to repel interest. 

4. The results of an inquiry directed to 
our Congressmen, a poll of the citizens of a 
small town, and the testimony of experts 
in the publishing field indicate that there 
is a widespread feeling that the type size, 
face, and format of congressional reports 
repel interest rather than enlist interest. 
Given the importance of these documents 
their significance outside Congress as well 
as inside, and the paramount need in a 
democracy to make every effort to provide 
for an informed citizenry, every effort should 
be made to determine whether improvements 
in readability may be made without signifi- 
cant increase in publishing costs. 

5. The Public Printer has stated that “the 
general makeup and typography of congres- 
sional reports and hearings have been con- 
sistent since the First Congress. Be- 
ginning in 1900, the present format was put 
into use, and is essentially the same today.” 
During this time tremendous developments 
have been made in our knowledge of how to 
design a well-printed page which is also 
economic. Each of the executive branches 
has redesigned its typographical practices 
with a view to informing the general reader 
as well as administrators who must use these 
documents in their daily work. It should be 
possible for congressional committees to des- 
ignate certain of their reports as being likely 
to have widespread public appeal and there- 
fore meriting better typographical treatment 
than the average report or printed hearing. 
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6. For all these reasons we are requesting 

your support of the following petition. 
PETITION i 

1. It is our request that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing conduct an investigation 
to determine (a) the potential demand for 
congressional reports from individuals out- 
side Congress and (b) the opinion of experts 
outside the Government Printing Office on 
the possibilities of improving the type size, 
face, and format of congressional reports, 
with a view to establishing a more attractive 
and a more easily readable form for con- 
gressional reports deemed likely to appeal to 
a wide public audience. 

The following documents are submitted in 
support of this petition: 

1. Results of congressional questionnaire. 

2. Poll of townspeople of Lexington, va. 

3. Statement by Mr. E. E. Morsberger. 

4. Statement by Prof. C. Harold Lauck. 

5. Excerpts from congressional replies. 


Results of congressional questionnaire 
Total number: 501 1) 


Quest ions asked 


1. Do you think that the format, type 
size, and type face make congres- 
sional reports difficult to read 

2. Do you think that the interest of the 
average person is discouraged by 
the format and type 

3. Do you think that improvements in 
the printing and design would in- 
crease interest in congressional re- 
c e dda 25 18 10 

4. Do you think that congressional re- 

ts should be designed to be read 

y the citizen as well as the work- 
ing Congressman? 

5. Do you know of any attempts to im- 
prove congressional reports? 


31 11 11 
3 39 13 


1 Due to the shift from fall to spring semesters it proved 
impossible to write ali Representatives and Senators. 
Of the 100 Congressmen who responded to the question- 
naire, 30 referred their questionnaires to Representative 
Burr P. Harrison, whose district includes Lexington, Va. 


CoMMENTS.—These answers show a remarkable pro- 
portion of the Congressmen who replied to our question- 
naire think congressional reports hard to read and 
8 should be redesigned to be made more 


Poll of Lexington, Va., townspeople 


{Total number in poll: 151; average age: 46; number of 
males: 76; number of females: 75; education: grade 
school, 10; high school, 54; college, 38; unreported, 49] 


Per. ac. Per. Ada, 
or- er- ed; 
Questions asked Yes No dent no 


answer 


8 51 | 33 92 60 
2. Have you ever read a 
congressional report? 46 | 30 101 70 
3. Would you be interested 
in reading a_ report, 
such as the Watkins 
report on Senator Mc- 
CARTHY? 1 72 49 
4. Do you know how to get 
a congressional report?.| 65 | 43 
5. Do you think the ap- 


sional reports if they 

were more attractive?_.| 62 
7. Do you think something 

should done to 


pealing? 48 3151 33 52 


1 This was used as an example only because it was as- 
sumed to be the congressional report the largest number 
of people might have known about. 

COMMENTS: One of the most remarkable results of the 
poll is the indication from question No. 3 that something 
around 50 percent of our people might be interested in 
reading the most important or most publicized of the 
coi ional reports; in this case the srompie was 
the Watkinsreport. However, 63 percent thought them 
unattractive in appearance, and 40 percent believed they 
D if they were more 
attractive, 
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Statement of E. E. Morsberger, assistant 
planning manager for Raymond Blatten- 
berger, Public Printer, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office: 

“The general makeup and typography of 
congressional reports and hearings have been 
consistent since the First Congress. Until 
about 1848 reports were set in 10-point 
Scotch Roman, with page width of 4 inches. 
In addition, text was leaded: that is, with 
space of about one thirty-sixth of an inch 
between lines. 

From about 1848 to 1900, the page width 
was increased to 4% inches, and the typeface 
was changed to text type of the period, but 
text was set solid. Beginning in 1900 the 
present format was put into use, and is es- 
sentially the same today. * * * 

“Early printers designed the format for 

congressional printing, and it was accepted 
by the early Congresses. The typeface pres- 
ently in use is regarded as most readable 
and practicable.” 
Statement by Prof. C. Harold Lauck, di- 
rector, journalism laboratory, Washington 
and Lee University: The legibility of many 
congressional publications is notoriously 
bad. * * I believe the Government Print- 
ing Office could help some if they give some 
study to the matter, and get away from some 
of the hide-bound traditions regulating the 
typefaces and sizes used. For the most 
part I would think it would be necessary 
to increase not only the type size but also 
to add extra space between lines. I 
know Mr. Blattenberger, with his wide back- 
ground as a printer, would be agreeable pro- 
vided the economics could be worked out. 
Ot course, the changes I have suggested 
would increase costs since they would in- 
volve an increased number of pages but 
these are necessary for better understanding 
by both people and Congressmen.” 


EXCERPTS FROM CONGRESSIONAL REPLIES 
Senate 


“I have often wondered when somebody 
else would recognize the deficiencies.” 

“My answer to your first four questions is 
in the affirmative. On calling the Joint 
Committee on Printing, I find that a num- 
ber of the Members of the Senate and House 
have communicated with them as a result of 
your letter and they are preparing a reply in 
response to your fifth question.” 

“It is my opinion that the insert material 
* + + is difficult to read. It is my fur- 
ther belief * * * that the average person 
would not be encouraged by the format and 
type used in the subject reports. I 
think changes in design might increase in- 
terest. * * * Iam happy to advise you that, 
as a result of several letters of an almost 
identical nature to your own, the Public 
Printer of the United States has been re- 
quested to have the Division of Typography 
and Design make a thorough study.” 


House of Representatives 

“There is no doubt that the present make- 
up and type styles used in publication of 
congressional documents gives a forbidding 
appearance to them. Much could probably 
be done to improve them without resorting 
to the techniques of the huckster. * * * 
Anything which would make a document 
more useful to a Member would also make it 
more useful to the interested citizen.” 

“My reply is in the affirmative. * * * I 
have talked with the members of the official 
reporters staff to House committees, and 
while they, too, apparently agree that there 
is room for improvement, I understand that 
nothing definite has been done lately. * * * 
I shall do all I can to improve the congres- 
sional reports in connection with the sugges- 
tions outlined in your letter.” 

“I definitely feel that the format, type size, 
type face, printing design, and similar quali- 
ties of congressional hearings and reports 
should be improved to the end that they 
become much more widely read. To my way 
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of thinking, there is no more interesting 
reading material, in general, than that de- 
veloped by the various committee hearings. 
Were this material more attractively printed 
and indexed I think it would be much more 
readily read. I feel that a great part of the 
strength of a democracy is due to citizen 
interest and participation. Anything we can 
do to increase this interest and participation 
should be done. To me, it follows we could 
easily increase participation by making 
printed matter connected with the legislative 
process more readable.” 

“Your questions * * * suggest some dis- 
satisfaction. * * * I agree with you that an 
improvement well might be made.” 

“I think that congressional reports should 
be designed to be read by citizens as well as 
working Congressmen.” 

“I am inclined to think that the average 
person is discouraged by the makeup of the 
congressional reports.” 

“May I say * * * that I do believe that 
the format, type size, and type face make 
congressional reports difficult to read, and it 
would obviously follow that I, too, think the 
interest of the average person would be dis- 
couraged by all this. * I believe that 
some improvement would certainly make 
them more readable. * * * I do think that 
the average citizen should be encouraged to 
read many congressional reports, especially 
those of investigating committees.” 

“T think that improvement of the printing 
techniques of congressional reports would 
increase interest. * * * I do think someone 
should give the matter thought. You will 
hear from me further on this.” 

Submitted by: 

JOHN HARVEY WHEELER, 
Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, Washington and Lee Univer- 


REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON THE ECONOMIC REPORT (S. 
REPT. NO. 60) 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the Employment Act of 1946, 
section 5 (b) (3), I submit the follow- 
ing unanimous report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report on the 
January 1955 Economic Report of the 
President, together with supplemental 
views filed by individual members of the 
committee. The report also contains a 
section on the economic outlook for 1955 
prepared by the committee staff. 

The statutory date for submission of 
this report is March 1. This year per- 
mission of the Congress was asked, and 
granted, to extend the date to March 15. 

This report is the result of extensive 
executive sessions of the Joint Economic 
Committee. Our considerations were 
based upon lengthy hearings on the 
President’s Economic Report covering 
the period January 24 to February 16. 
These 1,260 pages of testimony have been 
published, and may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents for $3.50 
a copy. 

A limited supply of single copies of the 
Joint Economic Report are available for 
distribution through the committee 
offices. Additional copies may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 30 cents a copy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed, with illustrations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered, 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—INTERIM 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY (S. REPT. NO. 61) 


Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 89, 83d Congress, 1st session, 
and Senate Resolution 190, 83d Congress, 
2d session, relating to study of juvenile 
delinquency in the United States, sub- 
mitted an interim report thereon, which 
was ordered to be printed, with an illus- 
tration. 


COMIC BOOKS AND JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY—INTERIM REPORT 
OF COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICI- 
ARY (S. REPT. NO. 62) 


Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 89, 83d Congress, 1st session, 
and Senate Resolution 190, 83d Congress, 
2d session, submitted an interim report 
on comic books and juvenile delinquency, 
which was ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
were referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation two lists of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States that appeared to have 
no permanent value or historical inter- 
e submitted reports thereon, pursuant 

aw. : 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 14, 1955, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 829) to au- 
thorize personnel of the Armed Forces 
to train for, attend, and participate in 
the second pan-American games, the 
seventh Olympic winter games, games 
of the XVI Olympiad, future pan-Ameri- 
can games and Olympic games, and cer- 
tain other international amateur sports 
competition, and for other purposes. 


DOMESTIC TIN INDUSTRY—EXTEN- 


SION OF TIME FOR SUBMITTING 
REPORT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, un- 
der Senate Concurrent Resolution 79, 
83d Congress, 2d session, it was stated to 
be the sense of the Congress that the tin 
smelter at Texas City, Tex., be con- 
tinued in operation until June 30, 
1955. The present law, unless modified 
by the Congress, remains in operation 
until June 30, 1956. In the meantime 
an appropriate committee of the Con- 
gress, to be designated, is to conduct a 
study of the desirability of maintaining 
a permanent domestic tin industry and 
the adequacy of our strategic stockpile 
of tin. The report back to the Congress 
was set for March 15, 1955. 

Senate Resolution 254, 83d Congress, 
2d session, considered and agreed to on 
June 1, 1954, subsequent to the date of 
passage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
79, provides that the Senate Committees 
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on Banking and Currency and Armed 
Services, acting jointly, conduct a study 
and investigation of the matters with re- 
spect to tin which were determined by 
section 1 (c) of Public Law 125, 80th 
Congress, and Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 79, 83d Congress, to be required to 
be studied and investigated by the Con- 
gress in the public interest and in the 
promotion of the common defense. Such 
study and investigation is to be com- 
pleted and a report with respect thereto 
filed with the Senate not later than 
March 15, 1955. 

The then chairman of the Banking and 
Currency and Armed Services Commit- 
tees, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] designated 
two staff members each to conduct the 
preliminary study. The staff group im- 
mediately contacted interested Govern- 
ment agencies and departments to set up 
a series of conferences to discuss the 
overall problem. Conferences were held 
with officials of the Federal Facilities 
Corporation—the operating agency for 
the Texas City tin smelter—ODM, GSA, 
the State Department, and the Bureau of 
Mines. 

A series of questions were embodied in 
the letters sent to these Government 
agencies on January 6, 19, and 21, 1955. 
Responses to the letters have been re- 
ceived from all but two agencies, ODM 
and the State Department, and informa- 
tion is at hand to the effect that for 
understandable reasons these Govern- 
ment agencies will be unable to have 
their completed responses in the hands of 
the staff by the deadline date, which, of 
course, is tomorrow. Clearly, the staff 
is in no position to prepare any report to 
either committee when such significant 
phases of the study are missing. More- 
over, after the staff study is presented 
to each committee, some reasonable 
length of time will be required for its 
perusal by committee members. 

Under the foregoing circumstances, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time for 
submitting the report as directed by 
Senate Resolution 254 be extended from 
March 15, 1955, to April 1, 1955. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, may I 
ask the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas if I understand his request cor- 

“rectly? Do I understand that he is ask- 
ing only for additional time in which 
to file the committee report? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Kansas is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. No funds are in- 
volved, Is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No funds. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have no objection, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HENNINGS: 

S. 1414. A bill for the relief of James Ed- 
ward Robinson; and 

S. 1415. A bill for the relief of Anna Mer- 
tikas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 1416. A bill for the relief of Joseph G. 
Ferrara; and 

S. 1417. A bill for the relief of Hong Ban, 
also known as George Mon; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. PURTELL, and Mr. AL- 
LOTT) : 

S. 1418. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Smirn of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PAYNE: 

S. 1419. A bill to lower the age require- 
ments with respect to optional retirement 
of persons serving in the Coast Guard who 
served in the former Lighthouse Service; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FREAR: 

S. 1420. A bill to provide that the daily 
ration of personnel in the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Air Force, and Coast Guard shall 
include at least 1 quart of milk per day, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1421. A bill to liberalize the definition 
of “widow of a World War I veteran” govern- 
ing the payment of compensation or pen- 
sion; and 

S. 1422. A bill to provide certain benefits 
for persons who served in the Armed Forces 
of the United States in Mexico or on its 
borders during the period beginning Decem- 
ber 8, 1910, and ending April 6, 1917, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 1423. A bill to prohibit certain acts and 
transactions with respect to gambling 
materials; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kerauver when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

S. 1424. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to provide 
annuities for widows of officers and em- 
ployees separated from the service with title 
to deferred annuity who dies before having 
established a valid claim for annuity; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1425. A bill for the relief of Hazel Anna 

Wolf; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THYE: 

S. 1426, A bill to amend title IV of Public 
Law 815, 81st Congress, in order to extend 
the operation of such title and to authorize 
assistance to certain school districts provid- 
ing free public education for children resid- 
ing on Federal property situated outside such 
school districts; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tare when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GREEN (for himself, Mr. BUSH, 
Mr. Dovctas, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
Pastore, Mr. PURTELL, and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1427. A bill to repeal certain legislation 
relating to the purchase of silver, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Green when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 1428. A bill for the relief of Lt. Comdr. 
Mortimer T. Clement, Medical Corps, United 
States Navy, retired; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1429. A bill for the relief of Rodolfo C. 
Delgado, Jesus M. Lagua, and Vicente D. 
Reynante; 

S. 1430. A bill for the relief of Ernest W. 
Berry, Alaska Native Service school teacher; 
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S. 1431. A bill for the relief of McFarland 
Cockrill, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1432. A bill for the relief of Mary J. 
McDougall; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Konz when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1433. A bill for the relief of Skevos N. 
Tsoukalas; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 1434. A bill to amend the act of April 
6, 1949, to extend the period for emergency 
assistance to farmers and stockmen; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

S. 1435. A bill for the relief of Capt. Grady 
O. Stewart; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS (for himself, Mr. 
Scorr, and Mr. ScHOEPPEL) : 

S. 1436. A bill to preserve the tobacco acre- 
age history of farms which voluntarily with- 
draw from the production of tobacco, and to 
provide that the benefits of future increases ` 
in tobacco acreage allotments shall first be 
extended to farms on which there have been 
decreases in such allotments; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CAPEHART (for himself and 
Mr. Cunris): 

S. 1437. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act by clarifying the definition 
of “employee”, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CapeHart when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1438. A bill for the relief of Corazon A. 
Manayan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1439. A bill to amend title IV of Public 
Law 815, 81st Congress, in order to authorize 
assistance under such title to certain school 
districts providing free public education for 
children residing on Federal property situ- 
ated outside such school districts; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 1440. A bill relating to appointments to 
the Supreme Court; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Stennis when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF VETERANS’ READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to amend the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952, by 
placing a limit on the time within which 
a veteran may be paid the special unem- 
ployment compensation benefits pro- 
vided by title IV of the act. 

Also sponsors of this bill are the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL] and 
the Senator from Colorado IMr. AL- 
LOTT]. 

The President's budget message rec- 


ommended a time limit of 3 years after 


the veteran’s discharge or the date of 
enactment of such a time limit, which- 
ever is later. The bill would carry out 
this recommendation and is a part of the 
legislative program of President Eisen- 
hower and of the Department of Labor. 

Veterans of the Korean war who do 
not have enough employment to qualify 
for unemployment-compensation bene- 
fits under a State law are entitled to re- 
ceive total benefits of $26 a week for a 
maximum period of 26 weeks. Veterans 
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who do have enough employment to 
qualify for benefits under State unem- 
ployment compensation laws but whose 
State benefits are smaller either in dura- 
tion or amount are entitled to supple- 
mental benefits until they receive a total 
of $676, the equivalent of $26 for 26 
weeks. The cost of this program is 
financed by the Federal Government. 

The Presidential proclamation of Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, provided that all benefits 
shall cease under this program on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960. Although these benefits 
were primarily designed to assist veter- 
ans during the period of readjustment 
immediately following their discharge, 
there is no limit upon the time within 
which a veteran can be paid these spe- 
cial benefits during the period before 
1960. A veteran discharged in 1953, for 
example, might still be eligible for these 
special benefits in 1959 or later even 
though he had fully qualified for bene- 
fits provided under State law. As a re- 
sult, costs will continue to mount and 
records will have to be kept on each vet- 
eran until he has drawn the maximum 
amount. 

Expenditures under this program are 
increasing as the number of eligible vet- 
erans increases. It is estimated that the 
enactment of this proposal would result 
in very substantial savings for fiscal 1959 
and 1960 in addition to those savings 
which will result from the Presidential 
proclamation of January 1, 1955. 

The bill proposes to amend the act to 
provide that an ex-serviceman shall not 
be eligible for these special benefits more 
than 3 years after his discharge or the 
effective date of the amendment, which- 
ever is later, except where the veteran 
has pursued education and training or 
vocational rehabilitation programs pro- 
vided by the act or regulations thereun- 
der. In the latter case he may have an 
additional year after he has completed 
such a program, subject to the overall 
limitation of February 1, 1960. 

A 3-year period should be sufficiently 
long to enable the veteran to make the 
adjustment from military to civilian life 
and to give him an opportunity to ac- 
cumulate wage credits under the State 
program. The Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, which provided un- 
employment compensation for World 
War II veterans, contained a time limi- 
tation of 2 years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this short bill be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1418) to amend title IV of 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Act, intro- 
duced by Mr. SMITS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. PURTELL, and Mr. ALLoTT), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 409 of 
title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 


sistance Act of 1952 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 409 (a). No compensation shall be 
paid under this title for any week commenc- 
ing more than 3 years after the effective date 
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of this amendment to this section or the 
effective date of the discharge or release 
prescribed in section 407 (a), whichever is 
the later date. 

“(b) In the case of any veteran who has 
pursued a program of education or training 
under title II, a program of vocational re- 
habilitation under part VII of Veterans’ 
Regulation numbered 1 (a), or a program of 
education or training under part VIII of 
Veterans’ Regulation numbered 1 (a) for a 
period or periods in excess of 2 years after 
the 90th day after the date of enactment of 
this act, or after his discharge or release from 
active service, whichever is the later, no 
compensation shall be paid under this title 
for any week commencing more than 1 year 
after the termination of his program of edu- 
cation or training, or vocational rehabilita- 
tion, or 5 years after his discharge or release 
from active service, whichever is the earlier. 

“(c) In no event shall compensation be 
paid under this title for any period after 
January 31, 1960.” 


PROHIBITION OF CERTAIN TRANS- 
ACTIONS RELATING TO GAMBLING 
MATERIALS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would prohibit certain acts and 
transactions with respect to gambling 
materials. This bill would add impor- 
tant amendments to the Lottery Act and 
extend its provisions to other forms of 
gambling. The Lottery Act is a very 
comprehensive and effective piece of leg- 
islation, but even though lottery has been 
liberally construed by the courts, it is 
still primarily and almost exclusively an 
antilottery act. It is therefore necessary 
that some type of legislation be enacted 
to broaden the coverage of the Lottery 
Act. The bill which I introduce today 
would have the beneficial effect of giv- 
ing the courts a stronger foundation on 
which to base their opinions as well as 
halting the interstate flow of such gam- 
bling devices as punchboards and push- 
cards which now move freely in inter- 
state commerce. In this respect, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce into the 
Record at this time a letter I recently 
received from the Honorable Arnold H. 
Olsen, attorney general of the State of 
Montana. 

While the bill would close off the inter- 
state commerce lanes as a means of 
transporting or transmitting gambling 
materials, great pains have been taken 
in drawing up the bill to safeguard bona 
fide fishing or recreational events as well 
as track racing events upon which bet- 
ting is legal under applicable State laws. 
Safeguards have also been taken to pro- 
tect our cherished freedom of the press 
by exempting from the provisions of the 
bill the importation and distribution of 
any foreign newspaper, pamphlet, or 
other publication distributed as a bona 
fide medium for news, information, or 
opinions in any foreign country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1423) to prohibit certain 
acts and transactions with respect to 
gambling materials, introduced by Mr. 
KEFAUVER, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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The letter presented by Mr. KEFAUVER 
is as follows: 


STATE OF MONTANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Helena, Mont., January 8, 1955 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR KEFAUVER: I understand 
that the interstate crime legislation which 
you introduced in the United States Senate 
2 years ago may be acted upon in this ses- 
sion. For the benefit of all law-enforcement 
officers everywhere, I hope that all the 
measures become law, and I want to con- 
gratulate you again on your determined 
fight for their enactment. 

I would like to suggest an amendment 
to present Federal law which, I believe, would 
cause a sizable reduction in commercialized 
gambling. The act of January 2, 1951 (64 
Stat. 1134), cut off the interstate traffic in 
slot machines and other types of coin-oper- 
ated gambling devices. It has been a tre- 
mendous help in curbing gambling. How- 
ever, many professional gamblers immedi- 
ately transferred their operations to punch- 
and-pull boards, which are also illegal in 
most States, but are smaller, easier to con- 
ceal, and may still move in interstate com- 
merce. It is far more difficult to stop punch- 
board operations, since it is very difficult to 
confiscate enough of them at any one time 
to cripple the operation. 

If the Slot Machine Act could be widened 
to include punchboards, a big avenue of 
gambling revenue could be closed immedi- 
ately. Once the interstate shipment ceased, 
the traffic would stop automatically because 
a punchboard, unlike a slot machine, can 
only be used once. 

Thanks again for your leadership in the 
fight on organized crime. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
ARNOLD H. OLSEN, 
Attorney General, 


ASSISTANCE TO CERTAIN SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend title IV of Public Law 815, 81st 
Congress, in order to extend the opera- 
tion of such title and to authorize assist- 
ance to certain school districts provid- 
ing free public education for children 
residing on Federal property situated 
outside such school districts. I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement, 
prepared by me, together with a letter 
from B. Alden Lillywhite, Associate Di- 
rector for Federally Affected Areas, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement and letter will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1426) to amend title IV of 
Public Law 815, 81st Congress, in order 
to extend the operation of such title and 
to authorize assistance to certain school 
districts providing free public education 
for children residing on Federal property 
situated outside such school districts, in- 
troduced by Mr. THYE, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 


the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 


The statement and letter, presented by 
Mr. THYE, are as follows: 
STATEMENT By SENATOR THYE 


I am introducing a bill to provide amend- 
ments to title IV, Public Law 815, sist Con- 
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gress, in order to extend the operation of 
such title and to authorize assistance to cer- 
tain school districts providing free public 
education for children residing on Federal 
property situated outside such school dis- 
tricts. 

The bill would provide for a 1-year exten- 
sion for agreements for assistance 
under title IV, which relates to assistance to 
school districts which have large enrollments 
of children living on tax-exempt Federal 
property. 

Secondly, it would permit the Commis- 
sioner of Education to consider applications 
of school districts which are voluntarily edu- 
cating Indian children living outside of those 
districts and which cannot, therefore, meet 
the residence requirements for eligibility for 
assistance in school construction under the 
present act. 

There are a number of school districts, in- 
cluding several in Minnesota, which were not 
able to meet the deadline for applications for 
Federal aid for construction, which was set 
for December 24, 1954, under title IV. 

The bill which I have introduced would 
provide that the closing date for Federal as- 
sistance, which is now June 30, 1955, would 
be extended to June 30, 1956. 

This would permit the Office of Education 
to make a closing date for applications on 
possibly January 15, 1956, and thus enable 
these districts to comply with the require- 
ments and receive the assistance to which 
they are otherwise entitled under the poli- 
cies laid down by Congress for assistance in 
meeting the school construction needs in 
these federally affected districts. 

The change in date would also conform to 
other present provisions of Public Law 815, 
as amended, where the final period is now 
@ year beyond that provided under title IV. 

The second provision of the bill is intended 
to cure situations where school districts are 
qualified for assistance but are unable to 
comply with one of the requirements; name- 
ly, that the Indian children must reside on 
property within the district upon which no 
taxes are collectible for support of the 
schools. 

I have been informed by the division for 
federally affected schools of the Office of 
Education that there are 8 or 10 such dis- 
tricts in the United States. 

These districts have large enrollments of 
Indian children who come from other dis- 
tricts where no secondary schools are main- 
tained and where it would be impractical 
and uneconomical to establish them. 

If the school districts now receiving these 
children should subsequently be unable to 
‘take them, it would mean that a much larger 
outlay of funds would be necessary, includ- 
ing the primary obligation of the Federal 
Government, if new schools were to be set 
‘up. 
In order that the objectives sought by this 
amendment may be clearly indicated, I wish 
to cite the three districts in Minnesota with 
which I am familiar, although there are other 
similar situations in several other States. 

These three districts are: Joint Indepen- 
dent Consolidated District No. 1, at Mahno- 
men, where there are 77 Indian high school 
pupils from the Naytahwaush Indian com- 
munity; Joint Independent Consolidated 
District No. 2, at Waubun, in Mahnomen 
County, where there are 76 Indian high 
school pupils from the White Earth Indian 
reservation; and the school at Orr, St. Louis 
County uno: territory, where 70 non- 
resident Indian high school pupils are en- 
rolled from the Nett Lake Indian reservation. 

Each of these schools would be entitled to 
Federal aid of approximately $100,000 for 
construction purposes except for the resi- 
dence requirement of the present law. 

The matter is more fully explained in a 
letter which I have received from Mr. B. 
Alden Lillywhite, Associate Director for 
Federally Affected Areas. 

(See exhibit A.) 
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I believe that in all fairness these amend- 
ments should be adopted and these districts 
permitted to receive assistance in line with 
the objectives which Congress has sought 
to achieve by the program of Federal assis- 
tance under Public Law 815. 

The proposed changes would not require 
any additional authorization for appropria- 
tions or any additional appropriation of 
funds. 

There will be sufficient funds under the 
program already authorized to take care of 
their nominal needs. 

Adoption of this bill would, therefore, 
merely correct limitations in the present act 
and make it apply to all school districts 
where the problem of education of our 
Indian children must be met. 


ExHIBIT A 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
March 10, 1955. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR THYE: Reference is made to 
your telephone request concerning the 
status and possible eligibility of the applica- 
tion for three school districts in northern 
Minnesota under the provisions of Public 
Law 815, as amended. You ask for some 
specific information about these districts. 
The districts are: 


Name of applicant 


54-C-404__| Joint Independent Consoli- 
dated District No. 1, 
Mahnomen pony 
&4-C-405__| Joint 8 ‘onsoli- 
dated istrict No. 2, 
Mahnomen County. 
64-C-40_._| County Board of Education 
for Unorganized Terri- 
tory, St. Louis County. 


We regret to inform you that under the 
existing act, all three of these districts are 
ineligible for a Federal grant. The appli- 
cations are based on federally connected 
children residing on Federal property out- 
side the boundaries of the school districts. 
Section 401 (a) sets up four criteria for 
eligibility in this type of school district. 
‘These districts meet all of the criteria ex- 
cept one, and they all fail to meet this par- 
ticular one. This section reads as follows: 

“If the Commissioner determines with re- 
spect to any local educational agency that 
* + the immunity of such Federal prop- 
erty to taxation by such agency has created 
a substantial and continuing impairment of 
its ability to finance needed school facilities 
* * * he may provide the additional assist- 
ance necessary to enable such agency to pro- 
vide such facilities.” 

In order to be eligible under the above 
section, a district must meet one or the 
other of these two conditions, (1) the Fed- 
eral property upon which the parents of the 
children reside must be within the bound- 
aries of the district and thus being tax ex- 
empt impair the district’s ability to finance 
needed school facilities, (2) the district 
must be required by State law or regula- 
tions to accept and provide facilities for 
such children living on Federal property 
(outside the district) and thus impair the 
district’s ability by forcing it to provide fa- 
cilities for children for whom no tax rey- 
enue is provided. 

We have been informed by the Minnesota 
State Department of Education that these 
pupils reside in districts of small enrollment 
that do not maintain high schools and the 
State because of their size would not en- 
courage their so doing, yet there is nothing 
in the Minnesota law which requires the 
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receiving district to accept such children, 
Therefore, it appears that the applications of 
these three districts do not meet the above 
quoted provisions under section 401 (a) of 
Public Law 815, as amended, and are there- 
fore not eligible for Federal assistance. 
Some, if not all, of these districts indicated 
that in order to provide for the increase in 
their own resident pupils, it will probably be 
necessary for them in the near future to 
exclude nonresidents from their schools. 

We appreciate your interest in this situa- 
tion and if there is any further information 
which we can supply, we shall be happy to 
do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. ALDEN LILLYWHITE, 
Associate Director for 
Federally Affected Areas. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that a letter, ad- 
dressed to me by Harold E. Hanson, 
Superintendent of Schools of Cass Coun- 
ty, Minn., and a letter which I have 
just received from Commissioner Brown- 
ell, which is a reply to Mr. Hanson's let- 
ter, and relates to a school district in 
Minnesota which filed application too 
late for consideration, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. These letters in- 
dicate the need for extension of title IV, 
as provided in the bill I have introduced, 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BOARD oF EDUCATION, 
UNORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Cass County, Walker, Minn., 
February 14, 1955. 
Senator EDWARD THYE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR THYE: We, the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Unorganized Territory of Cass 
County, acting in behalf of its residents, ask 
that you support special legislation in this 
session to continue Public Law 815, title 4. 
The previous board failed to act on this mat- 
ter prior to the dateline of December 31, 1954. 

In the event that the law is not continued 
and we cannot apply under it, we would like 
to submit for your kind consideration and 
approval, a request to help us secure Federal 
funds to assist in building a much-needed 
high school in Federal Dam, Minn. 

This high-school area around Bena, Fed- 
eral Dam, and Boy River is composed mainly 
of Federal forest lands, Indian lands, and 
tax-forfeited lands. 

At the present time a very Inadequate high 
school is located at Boy River, Minn. This 
small three-room high school is all that we 
have to serve students from Bena, Federal 
Dam, and Boy River. Most of our buses 
travel over 75 miles per day over extremely 
rough roads to transport the youngsters to 
this school. The housing is simply inadee 
quate. They have no physical education 
facilities, no vocational „ no home 
economics, no shower facilities, no business 
training, very poor lunch facilities, and prac- 
tically no library at all. About 75 high- 
school students, grades 9-12, are attending 
at this time. Of these, approximately 36 
percent are of Indian blood. 

Too many children in this area drop out 
of school as soon as they reach the legal age. 
As is obvious, our holding power is practically 
nil as we have nothing attractive enough to 
offer them. Many other students transfer 
out to other private or public schools at 
their parents’ own expense to obtain enriched 
curriculum courses. Of course, the majority 
of parents with limited finances are forced 
to expose their children to inadequate 
schooling being offered. Opportunities for 
equal education is strictly nonexistent for 
this area. 
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The problem is acute. Unless better edu- 
cational facilities will be offered to these 
people, the patrons of a portion of this area 
are going to demand to be annexed to an 
adjoining district. Much of the only valu- 
able tax property in our district will be taken 
with them leaving the remainder of the un- 
organized district in still worse shape. The 
patrons remaining in the inner area would 
be forced to send their children to another 
school entailing still further travel, perhaps 
boarding out. We do not feel that it is the 
intention of our representatives and Con- 
gressmen to force the youngsters of high- 
school age out of their homes, inadequately 
educate them, nor expose them to undue 
hardships to reach school. 

We of the unorganized territory of Cass 
County are in a peculiar financial and physi- 
cal position. We are limited by Minnesota 
law 123.52 in the unorganized territory in 
that the total bonded indebtedness shall at 
no time exceed 734 percent of our assessed 
valuation. Since our assessed valuation is 
about $900,000, the maximum that we could 
bond for would be $67,500. However, it 
would not be possible to raise this amount 
nor would it be practical to do so. The Fed- 
eral Dam, Bena, Boy River area that would 
be benefited by this proposed building con- 
stitutes about 33 percent of our territory. 
The schools in existence in the remaining 
parts of the unorganized will be in need of 
buildings in the near future. Were we to go 
to the limit of our indebtedness at this time, 
nothing could be done for the other resi- 
dents in our territory for quite some time. 

Since 36 percent of our school population 
in the proposed building area is of Indian 
extraction, we feel that Federal funds, allo- 
cated for this purpose can be obtained to 
help us obtain this much needed school 
building. 

We are willing to do our share and cer- 
tainly will cooperate with you in every way 
to do what is necessary to expedite this mat- 
ter. The need is great and we know that we 
can count on your help. May we hear 
from you? 

Yours sincerely, 
HanOorů E. Hanson, 
County Superintendent, Cass 
County Schools. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
March 14, 1955. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: This is in reply to 
your letter of February 16, 1955, transmitting 
a letter from Mr. Harold E. Hanson, superin- 
tendent of Cass County Schools, Walker, 
Minn., regarding Federal assistance for that 
school district under title IV, Public Law 815, 
as amended. 

The Cass County School District failed to 
make application for assistance under section 
401 of Public Law 815, as amended by Public 
Law 246, before the deadline date for receipt 
of applications, December 31, 1954. You ask 
if it would be administratively feasible to 
advance the deadline date originally estab- 
lished to some future date so that this dis- 
trict as well as others could file the 
applications. 

This amendment added a provision, title 
IV, specifically designed to meet the prob- 
lem where large numbers of people, particu- 
larly Indian children, lived on nontaxable 
Federal lands and the school district was un- 
able to provide school facilities for them by 
reason of the nontaxability of the Federal 
property. Title III of the act was not ap- 
plicable to these situations because it re- 
quired an increase in school enrollment due 
to Federal activities in order to establish 
eligibility. Title IV provided that no agree- 
ment shall be made to extend assistance 
under this section after June 30, 1955. This 
means that the final cutoff date for receipt 
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of applications had to be established far 
enough in advance of the June 30 date to 
permit processing of the applications, prep- 
aration of preliminary plans and estimates of 
cost, obtaining the assurances required by 
the act, and giving final approval to the 
projects by that date. 

School districts had from August 1953 to 
December 31, 1954, to file applications under 
the cutoff date that was set. This gave 6 
months, before June 30, 1955, to process the 
applications and complete all the require- 
ments of the act. 

The school superintendent from Cass 
County wrote us after the December 31, 1954, 
deadline asking if we could accept an appli- 
eation after the deadline date had passed. 
We considered the matter very carefully to 
determine whether or not it would be pos- 
sible to advance the deadline date to allow 
this and other school districts to make appli- 
cation. It was our judgment that it would 
not be practicable to revise the regulations 
to set a new and later cutoff date and still 
complete the assurances required by the act 
for approval of all projects by June 30, 1955. 

Your interest in this program is appre- 
ciated. If you desire further information 
regarding this matter, we will be pleased to 
discuss it with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. M. BROWNELL, 
Commissioner of Education, 


REPEAL OF SILVER PURCHASE LAWS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the senior Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. BusH], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovcias], the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PurRTELL], and the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], I in- 
troduce a bill to repeal the silver pur- 
chase laws and ask that it be referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the bill 
is to stop the mandatory purchases of 
silver required by certain laws. This ac- 
tion was recommended in 1950 by a sub- 
committee on the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, composed of both 
Republicans and Democrats. This sub- 
committee, in questioning the leading 
economists, businessmen, and bankers in 
the country, found that the silver pur- 
chase laws were universally condemned 
by all who did not profit directly through 
them. This subcommittee concluded 
that the present monetary policy rela- 
tive to silver is objectionable, unneces- 
sary, and a net expense to the Govern- 
ment. They found also that it is infla- 
tionary, and defective as a subsidy pro- 
gram, aid being granted to producers 
of silver without any test as to need. 

My own record in connection with the 
silver situation is perfectly clear. I 
sponsored the so-called Green Silver Act 
which enabled the silver industry to ob- 
tain silver for war purposes during 
World War II. I have previously spon- 
sored legislation similar to that being in- 
troduced today. 

The silver issue is bipartisan and it 
had been my hope that upon the advent 
of a Republican administration in 1952 
the repeal of the silver purchase laws 
would receive immediate attention, par- 
ticularly in view of the sound money 
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program advocated at that time by the 
Republican Party. I was disappointed to 
find that the Treasury Department, 
which, under the Democratic adminis- 
tration had not hesitated to endorse the 
repeal of the Silver Purchase Act, under 
the Republican administration, took the 
position that under the conditions then 
existing such action would not be timely. 
It appears to me that enactment of leg- 
islation in the interest of sound money is 
always timely. I would be interested to 
learn if and why it would not be timely 
now. 

I have listened for many years to the 
proponents of our present silver laws 
make glib statements that these laws en- 
able the Treasury to make huge profits, 
and that the subsidy provided through 
these laws is necessary to support the 
producers of copper, lead, and zinc. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
In the daily statement of the United 
States Treasury on February 16, 1955, 
less than 4 weeks ago, there is shown as 
an asset 1,888,107, 449.1 ounces of silver, 
valued at approximately $2,441,189,- 
427.44. This valuation is based on the 
fiction that silver is worth approximate- 
ly $1.29 per ounce. The New York mar- 
ket, which is the only place in this coun- 
try where we can find a quotation, 
values silver at 851% cents per ounce. In 
other words, the Treasury is showing an 
asset of $831,577,827.08 which does not 
exist. 

Not so long ago some Members of Con- 
gress became concerned as to whether 
or not all the gold that was supposed to 
be at Fort Knox could be accounted for. 
I wonder whether these same Members 
of Congress will be equally concerned to 
find that the United States Treasury, 
with reference to silver, shows an asset 
of nearly $1 billion which, in fact, does 
not exist. The truth of the matter is 
that the so-called profits which have 
been taken by the Treasury in accord- 
ance with the silver-purchase laws, have 
been taken as a result of a false valuation 
of silver. In fact, we do not know that 
this huge hoard of silver in the Treas- 
ury is worth even as much as 85 ½ cents 
per ounce. No other nation in the world 
guarantees any price for silver. This 
absurd and unsound money situation is 
becoming worse each year by the pur- 
chase of millions of ounces of domestic 
Silver. 

The silver bloc has tried to justify 
continuation of the silver-purchase laws, 
regardless of their unsound monetary 
aspects, by the argument that a fixed 
subsidy price for silver is necessary to 
bolster the production of the other met- 
als—copper, lead, and zinc. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. An 
analysis of the companies producing cop- 
per clearly shows that the subsidy price 
merely increases their profits. It is a 
windfall paid to the copper producers 
regardless of need. It is true that some 
of the lead and zinc producers have been 
in trouble due to recent low prices for 
these base metals. The administration 
took cognizance of this fact by buying 
lead and zinc for stockpiling purposes, 
Now there is a great deal of agitation 
among these producers for increased 
tariffs. In other words, the record clear- 
ly indicates that the problems of the 
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lead and zinc producers must be solved 
by methods other than the present sil- 
ver-purchase laws. 

In addition to adversely affecting our 
monetary system, the silver-purchase 
laws adversely affect the silver-using in- 
dustry. This includes not only the man- 
ufacturers of silverware and holloware, 
but also the manufacturers of photo- 
graphic paper, mirrors, pharmaceutical 
products, electrical contacts, silver- 
brazing alloys, and many other products 
using silver. With the Treasury paying 
above market prices for domestic silver, 
the silver-using industry is totally de- 
pendent on foreign supplies. This re- 
sults in control of the silver market by 
Mexico and other silver-producing in- 
terests. This control has resulted in a 
price of 8514 cents per ounce for silver in 
the New York market for a period of 
2 years. This price has been maintained 
regardless of supply and demand. No 
other commodity has been so rigidly con- 
trolled. 

My friends in the silver-using industry 
in Rhode Island and elsewhere in the 
United States never know when the in- 
sidious forces controlling the silver mar- 
ket will raise the price and threaten their 
existence. This proud industry has 
shown great fortitude and patience, in 
the hope and expectation that Congress 
will deliver them from the grip of these 
selfish interests. But even more than 
that, they are desirous of ending the un- 
sound silver-monetary practices which 
affect not only the silver-using industry, 
but the entire Nation. 

In sponsoring this bill it is my hope 
that the various departments and agen- 
cies of the Government will reexamine 
this matter of vital public concern. 
Particularly it is my hope that the Treas- 
ury Department will change its present 
attitude that a nonexistent asset of 
nearly $1 billion does not embarrass it 
at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1427) to repeal certain leg- 
islation relating to the purchase of silver, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Green (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


SUNDRY BILLS FOR CONSIDERA- 
TION BY JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, four 
bills which have been submitted by the 
Department of the Interior, the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Department of the 
Army, and a second proposal by the 
Department of the Interior. I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 
the Record to accompany each of these 
bills the letters forwarded with these 
proposals by the Department of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of the Army, the 
Department of the Army, and the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letters accompanying the bills will be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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The bills, introduced by Mr. KILGORE, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 

S. 1429. A bill for the relief of Rodolfo C. 
Delgado, Jesus M. Lagua, and Vicente D. 
Reynante. 

(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1429 
is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dran MR. PRESDENT: There is inclosed 
herewith a draft of a bill to provide for the 
payment of certain claims for personal in- 
juries arising out of activities of the Army, 
which the Department of the Army recom- 
mends be enacted into law. The submission 
of this legislation is in accordance with pro- 
cedures approved by the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

The purpose of the proposed bill is to pro- 
vide for the payment of certain claims that 
this Department believes to be meritorious 
and worthy of payment, which cannot be 
settled administratively. 

These claims arose out of an automobile 
accident which occurred on Okinawa, Ryu- 
kyus, on May 5, 1950. On that date, a 1941 
Ford sedan owned by Manuel R. Ocampo, 
address unknown, and operated by Rodolfo 
C. Delgado, in which Jesus M. Lagua and 
Vicente D. Reynante were passengers, was 
proceeding south on Highway No. 1, Machi- 
nato, Okinawa. A United States Army semi- 
tractor, hauling a 750-gallon water trailer, 
operated by an enlisted man on official busi- 
ness, was proceeding north on the same 
highway. As the two vehicles approached 
each other, the tongue of the trailer broke at 
a point where it had been welded, and the 
trailer, becoming disengaged, veered to the 
left side of the road and crashed into the 
Ford sedan. The civilian automobile was 
completely demolished and its occupants 
sustained serious personal injuries which 
are more fully described below. 

Particulars with respect to each of the 
occupants of the civilian automobile are as 
follows: 

Rodolfo C. Delgado, a native of the Re- 
public of the Philippines, was born on April 
17, 1928, and is currently residing at 183-C 
Camarines Street, Santa Cruz, Manila, Re- 
public of the Philippines. At the time of the 
accident he was employed as a guard by the 
Rycom Central Exchange (a nonappropriated 
fund activity of the Army) in Okinawa at a 
biweekly rate of $51.50 and had been per- 
forming considerable overtime work. As a 
result of the accident, he was hospitalized in 
the 34th General Hospital, Okinawa, from 
May 5, 1950, to July 8, 1950, for a compound 
fracture of the left femur. He was then 
evacuated at the ist Hospital Group, Clark 
Air Force Base, Republic of the Philippines. 
More than a year later, Lt. Col. Thomas H. 
Crouch, Chief of Surgical Service at that 
hospital, issued the following statement on 
July 23, 1951, regarding Mr, Delgado's 
injury: 

“Open reduction of a compound commi- 
nuted fracture of the left femur was per- 
formed on August 2, 1950. This fracture of 
the left femur failed to unite, therefore an 
open reduction with bone graft taken from 
the right illum and fixed by two bone plates 
was performed on January 10, 1951. The pa- 
tient developed a chronic draining sinus at 
the upper end of the wound and was reop- 
erated upon on May 17, 1951, and the bone 
plates and screws and one sequestrated piece 
of bone graft was removed and the wound 
was debrided and closed by primary suture. 
He was treated with multiple antibiotics 
and healing progressed without incident. He 
was fitted with a double-bar ischial weight- 
bearing brace and discharged from the hos- 
pital on June 19, 1951. 
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“ReX-rays taken on July 20, 1951, show 
progressive healing but the femur is not yet 
sufficiently healed to allow unsupported 
weight bearing on this leg. Operative scars 
are well healed. There is limitation of flexion 
and extension of the left knee and ankle, 
The permanence and degree of disability 
cannot be determined for at least another 
6 months.” 

On December 29, 1950, Mr. Delgado filed a 
claim in the amount of $24,104.30 for the in- 
juries he sustained in this accident, includ- 
ing the following: 


“(a) For actual and necessary 


payments for hospitaliza- 
tion (the receipts are in 


m a LARS ERS $256. 80 
(b) For further hospitalization. 500. 00 
(c) For actual loss in wages 

from July 8, 1950, to date_ 669. 50 
(d) For loss in wages for 2 years 

during which I cannot re- 

sume profitable employ- 

C 2. 768. 00 
(e) For loss in earning capacity 

on account of injuries 

sustained 10, 000. 00 
(f) For moral damages for 

physical pain and suffer- 

ing and extreme mental 

SURGE eee 10, 000. 00 
F 24, 104. 30“ 


In May 1953, Mr. Delgado had recovered 
sufficiently to do light work and obtained 
employment at Bagnio City, Republic of the 
Philippines, at an average monthly salary of 
P105 ($52.50). A physical examination, made 
on December 29, 1953, indicated the follow- 


ing: 

“Disability, 25 percent, partial permanent, 
due to damage of the left femur associated 
with atrophy of the flexors, extensors, and 
lateral rotators of the left thigh. Patient is 
unable to perform work involving maximum 
stress on the left leg.” 

A subsequent physical examination made 
on January 11, 1954, showed that while his 
left leg was one-half inch shorter and was 
smaller in circumference than his right leg, 
Mr. Delgado had made a complete functional 
recovery with complete healing of the frac- 
ture and osteomyelitis. Although he stands 
with a slight pelvic tilt to the left, he walks 
well and without a limp, and can do any 
kind of work. The expenses actually incurred 
by him in connection with medical treat- 
ment and hospitalization appear to have 
totaled $460.65, 

It the view of the Department of the 
Army at Mr. Delgado should be com- 
pensated for his injury in a reasonable 
amount and that the payment of $8,000, 
composed of $460.65 for actual expenses in- 
curred in connection with the injury, $4,490 
for complete loss of earnings for 3 years, 
and partial loss until January 1954, and the 
balance for the very substantial amount of 
pain and suffering sustained is reasonable. 
Mr. Delgado has signified his willingness to 
settle his claim for this amount by execut- 
ing a settlement agreement. 

Jesus M. Lagua, a native of the Republic 
of the Philippines, currently residing at 
16-B Perla Ext., Tondo, Manila, Republic of 
the Philippines, at the time of the accident 
also was employed as a guard by the Rycom 
Central Exchange. As a result of the acci- 
dent he sustained a compound fracture of 
the left lower jaw and lacerations of the 
face and left eyebrow. He was hospitalized 
from May 5, 1950 to June 8, 1950 at the 34th 
General Hospital, Okinawa, and his face is 
permanently disfigured by two scars, one 
above the left eye and the other on the 
lower part of his face extending from a point 
centrally located between the lower lip and 
the chin to a point near the base of the left 
ear. An injury to the left eyelid prevents 
the normal functioning of the lid and makes 
it impossible for him to close his left eye 
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fully. On July 31, 1950, he filed a claim 
with the Department of the Army in the 
amount of $4,500, which he amended to the 
amount of $10,000 on January 27, 1951, be- 
cause the malfunctioning of the left eyelid 
and the disfiguring scars had been found to 
be permanent. His hospital expenses 
amounted to $40.80 and he was unable to 
work for 26 days sustaining a loss of earn- 
ings in the amount of $176.51. 

It is the view of the Department of the 
Army that Mr. Lagua reasonably may be com- 
pensated for this permanent injury and dis- 
figurement by the payment of $2,000, com- 
posed of $40.80 for hospital expenses, $176.51 
for loss of earnings, and the balance for pain 
and suffering, facial disfigurement and per- 
manent injury. Mr. Lagua has signified his 
willingness to settle his claim for this 
amount by signing a settlement agreement. 

Vicente D. Reynante, a native of the Re- 
public of the Philippines, and currently 
residing at Kawit, Cavite, Republic of the 
Philippines, at the time of the accident simi- 
larly was employed by the Rycom Central 
Exchange as a guard. As a result of the acci- 
dent he sustained injuries diagnosed as a 
scalp wound with temporary cerebral con- 
cussion, He was treated at the 34th General 
Hospital, Okinawa, from May 5, 1950, until 
May 10, 1950, when he was released with no 
apparent permanent disability. 

His hospitalization expenses amounted to 
$6 and he sustained a loss of earnings in the 
amount of $38.25. On July 31, 1950, he filed 
a claim with the Department of the Army 
in the amount of $2,500 which was amended 
to the amount of $3,000 on March 31, 1951, 
because of headache and recurring dizziness. 

It is the view of the Department of the 
Army that Mr. Reynante reasonably may be 
compensated for his injury by the payment 
of $500, composed of $6 for hospital expenses, 
$38.25 for loss of earnings and the balance 
for pain and suffering and any residual dis- 
ability. Mr. Reynante has signified his 
willingness to settle his claim in this amount 
by the execution of a settlement agreement. 

None of these claims could be considered 
under the provisions of the Foreign Claims 
Act (act of Jan. 2, 1942, 55 Stat. 880), 
as amended (31 U. S. C. 224d), as the claim- 
ants are natives of the Republic of the 
Philippines and could not be considered in- 
habitants of the Ryukyus. The claims could 
not be considered under the provisions of 
the Federal Tort Claims Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 
842), as amended (28 U. S. C. 921-934), as 
they arose in a foreign country. 

The only portions of these claims that 
could be considered under the provigions of 
the act of July 3, 1943 (57 Stat. 372), as 
amended (31 U. S. C. 223b), are those dealing 
with medical and hospital expenses actually 
incurred (Delgado, $460.65; Lagua, $40.80; 
Reynante, $6) because of the express limita- 
tion contained in that act. As all of these 
claimants were employees of the Rycom Ex- 
change and were therefore treated at Army 
facilities, this element is a minor part of the 
claim in each case. 

There is no other statute under which 
these claims may be paid. 

The Congress, on occasion, has favorably 
considered bills to pay persons injured as 
a result of the activities of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States who 
would have been paid under the Foreign 
Claims Act, supra, but for the fact that the 
injury occurred in a foreign country of which 
the claimant was not an inhabitant. The 
most recent case in point is Private Law No. 
322, 83d Congress, for the relief of two na- 
tives of Austria, Franz Gerich and Willy 
Gerich, his minor son, who was injured in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The total cost of the bill, if enacted, will 
be $10,500. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
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the proposed legislation for the consideration 
of the Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 


S. 1430. A bill for the relief of Ernest W. 
Berry, Alaska Native Service schoolteacher. 

(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1430 
is as follows:) 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed herewith 
is a draft of a proposed bill “For the relief 
of Ernest W. Berry, Alaska Native Service 
schoolteacher.” 

I request that the proposed bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion, and I recommend that it be enacted. 

This bill would authorize an appropria- 
tion of $1,070 to be used in reimbursing Mr. 
Berry for the loss of provisions and personal 
effects through fire in Government quarters 
occupied by Mr. Berry at Unalakleet, Alaska. 
No insurance was carried by Mr. Berry due 
to the prohibitive insurance rates in effect 
in this isolated area. The fire occurred on 
the morning of December 15, 1946. The exact 
cause of the fire could not be determined but 
it originated in a chimney in the attic of the 
building. Immediately upon discovery of the 
fire, Mr. Berry, natives of the village and em- 
ployees at the local station of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration fought the fire with 
every firefighting facility available but were 
unable to extinguish it. The interior of the 
building of one and one-half stories was con- 
structed of frame and plasterboard, which 
burned very rapidly. Most of the furnish- 
ings from the building were removed but 
because of the rapid spread of the fire, it 
was impossible to enter the kitchen and the 
basement and attic areas used as storage 
space. Personal property belonging to Mr. 
Berry which was in this space was destroyed. 
This included food supplies valued at $1,007 
and personal effects, including clothing, 
valued at $63. The records of the local 
trader revealed that 3 days before the fire 
occurred Mr. Berry had purchased food sup- 
plies at an approximate cost of $1,050. De- 
livery of these supplies was made shortly be- 
fore December 15. Enclosed is a copy of a 
voucher submitted by Mr. Berry, which item- 
izes the articles lost in the fire and their 
original cost. 

During the 5-month period Mr. Berry had 
occupied the building he had tested and re- 
filled the fire extinguishers in the building, 
and he had inspected and made minor repairs 
to the building. The fire was not due to any 
negligence or wrongful act or omission on the 
claimant’s part or on the part of any em- 
ployee of the Department; therefore, the 
claim could not be paid under the provision 
of the Federal Tort Claims Act (28 U. S. C. 
2672) permitting administrative adjustment 
of claims, It is believed in view of the cir- 
cumstances that Mr. Berry should be reim- 
bursed for his loss of personal goods and 
effects. The delay in filing a claim for this 
loss appears to be due to his unfamiliarity 
with procedures in presenting a claim. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposed bill to Congress, 

Sincerely yours, 


D. Oris BEASLEY, 
Administrative Assistant, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


S. 1431. A bill for the relief of McFarland 
Cockrill, and for other purposes. 
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(The letter accompanying Senate bill 1431 
is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1955. 
Hon. Ricwarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed 
herewith a draft of a bill for the relief of 
McFarland Cockrill, and for other purposes. 
The submission of this proposed legislation 
is in accordance with procedures approved 
by the Secretary of Defense. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to relieve Col. McFarland Cockrill, United 
States Army, retired, of all liability to refund 
civilian compensation received by him while 
employed by the Fort Sam Houston Golf 
Club and to authorize payment of certain 
Federal pay otherwise due him which has 
been withheld by the Government. 

Colonel Cockrill, a resident of San Antonio, 
Tex., was retired from the United States 
Army on October 31, 1946, for physical dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty. His service 
extended for over 30 years, primarily as a 
cavalry Officer, and included 22 months in 
France in World War I and service through- 
out World War II. 

On November 1, 1946, Colonel Cockrill ac- 
cepted civilian employment with the Fort 
Sam Houston Golf Club, a nonappropriated 
fund activity. Due to his retirement for 
physical disability, his employment was 
exempt from the prohibitions of the so-called 
Dual Office Act (sec. 2, act of July 31, 1894 
(28 Stat. 205), as amended (5 U. S. C. 62)). 
He was paid for his services the sum of $200 
per month from November 1, 1946, through 
November 30, 1948, and $300 per month from 
December 1, 1948, until the termination of 
his employment with the club on Decem- 
ber 15, 1951. He received annual retired pay 
during the period of $5,148. However, by 
letter addressed to Colonel Cockrill (FINCS-B 
210 Cockrill, McFarland, 0 4 938) subject: 
Retired Pay, dated August 2, 1954, the Re- 
tired Pay Division informed him that he was 
due $3,622.64 on account of a readjustment 
of his retired pay retroactive to October 1, 
1949, and that the amount was being with- 
held as an offset toward his indebtedness to 
the Government arising out of his employ- 
ment by the Fort Sam Houston Golf Club. 
The funds from which Colonel Cockrill's 
salary was paid by the club was derived from 
dues received from the individual members 
of the club and revenues received from the 
club’s various activities. No appropriated 
funds were involved in his salary. 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States considered the dual compensation 
aspects of Colonel Cockrill’s concurrent re- 
ceipt of the mentioned compensation from 
the club and retired pay from the Army, and 
determined that such payments were illegal 
under the provisions of the so-called Bcon- 
omy Act (sec. 212, act of June 30, 1932 (47 
Stat. 406), as amended (5 U. S. C. 59a; Pub- 
lic Law 300, 88d Cong.)). That officer's let- 
ter to Colonel Cockrill dated April 5, 1954, 
demanding refund of the full amount of his 
civilian compensation for the-period in ques- 
tion reads, in part, as follows: 

“The records of this office disclose that 
you are indebted to the United States on 
account of your employment in a civilian 
capacity as manager and caretaker of the 
Fort Sam Houston Golf Club, San Antonio, 
Tex., an Army officers’ club, and an instru- 
mentality of the United States Government, 
for which you received compensation in the 
total sum of $16,050, during the period from 
November 1, 1946, through December 15, 1951, 
when you also were receiving retired pay 
as an Army officer retired, at the rate of 
$412.50 per month. 

“The payment as above stated was dual 
compensation within the prohibitory terms. 
of section 212 of the act of June 30, 1932 (47 
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Stat. 406), as amended by section 3 of the 
act of July 15, 1940 (54 Stat. 761, 5 U. S. C. 
59a), since your retired pay on account of 
services as a commissioned officer in the 
United States Army was at a rate in excess 
of an amount which, when combined with 
the annual rate of compensation from the 
civilian office involved makes the total rate 
more than $3,000 per annum, The act pro- 
vides also, that when the retired pay amounts 
to or exceeds the rate of $3,000 per annum, 
the person shall be entitled to the pay of 
the civilian position or the retired pay, 
whichever he may elect. 

“In view of the foregoing, and since it is 
assumed that you would elect to retain the 
larger amount, or the retired pay, on the 
basis of this assumption, the amount for 
refund is $16,050. Accordingly, you are re- 
quested to make full payment of said amount 
at this time or to submit an initial payment 
together with a definite plan for settlement 
of the balance within a reasonable period.” 

It is apparent that Colonel Cockrill and 
all other persons concerned at Fort Sam 
Houston were of the view that as he was 
retired for physical disability, the restric- 
tions of the Economy Act like those of the 
Dual Office Act, were not applicable to his 
employment by the Fort Sam Houston Golf 
Club. Generally, officers retired for physical 
disability incurred in combat with an enemy 
of the United States or caused by an in- 
strumentality of war are exempt from the 
prohibitions of the latter act. However, it 
appears that Colonel Cockrill’s disability for 
which he was retired did not result from 
either of said causes. The record discloses 
that his employment was approved by the 
club’s board of governors, the deputy post 
commander of Fort Sam Houston, and the 
commanding general of the Fourth Army, 
all of whom had knowledge of Colonel Cock- 
rill’s retired status. Throughout the period 
of his employment Colonel Cockrill fre- 
quently indicated his retired status in con- 
nection with his signature on business pa- 
pers of the club, and apparently no exception 
was taken by auditors and other inspecting 
personnel who periodically examined the 
status of the club's affairs. Immediately on 
being informed of the views of the Comp- 
troller General, Colonel Cockrill terminated 
his employment with the club. 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


Enactment of this legislation would en- 
tail an expenditure of $3,622.64, the Federal 
pay due Colonel Cockrill which has been 
withheld as an offset toward his indebtedness 
to the Government of $16,050. It is impor- 
tant, however, to point out that the $16,050 
Colonel Cockrill received from the Fort Sam 
Houston Golf Club was derived from non- 
appropriated funds rather than from funds 
appropriated by the Federal Government. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
the proposed legislation for the considera- 
tion of the Congress, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 


S. 1432. A bill for the relief of Mary J. 
McDougall. 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 1432 

is as follows: 
UNTTED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a 
draft of a proposed bill for the relief of 
Mary J. McDougall. 

I suggest that the proposed bill be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee for con- 
sideration, and I recommend that it be 
enacted, 
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The bill would authorize the payment to 
Mary J. McDougall of the sum of $631.99 to 
reimburse her for the loss of her personal 
effects which were destroyed when the Gov- 
ernment quarters which she was occupy- 
ing at Napakiak, Alaska, burned to the 
ground on January 13, 1950. No insurance 
was carried by Miss McDougall due to the 
prohibitive insurance rates in effect in this 
isolated area. There is enclosed an item- 
ized list of the property destroyed by the 
fire, showing the original cost of the prop- 
erty and its depreciated value. 

The fire was apparently caused by spon- 
taneous combustion due to overheating of 
the light plant which was located in a small 
room in the rear of the quarters. Investi- 
gation of the causes for the fire failed to 
indicate any negligence or wrongful act or 
omission on the claimant's part or on the 
part of any employee of the Department; 
therefore, the claim could not be paid under 
the provisions of the Federal Tort Claims 
Act (28 U. S. C. 2672) permitting admin- 
istrative adjustment of claims. It is, 
therefore, recommended that favorable con- 
sideration be given to this proposed bill for 
the relief of Mary J. McDougall. : 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this proposed bill to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. Oris BEASLEY, 
Administrative Assistant, Secretary 
of the Interior. 


CLARIFICATION OF DEFINITION OF 
“EMPLOYEE” IN FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act by clari- 
fying the definition of “employee,” and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent that a list of reasons for the 
introduction of this bill may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the list 
of reasons will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1437) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act by clarifying the 
definition of employee“ and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. CApEHART 
(for himself and Mr. CURTIS) was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The list of reasons for the introduc- 
tion of Senate bill 1437, presented by 
Mr. CAPEHART, is as follows: 

List or REASONS FOR INTRODUCTION OF 

SENATE BILL 1437 

1. The status of certain individuals who, 
since the enactment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act have been regarded as independent 
contractors, is now rendered uncertain by 
reason of regional office activity of the Wage 
and Hour Division. Examples are: independ- 
ent contract buyers of cream, poultry, and 
eggs and independent contract haulers in the 
dairy and other industries. 

2. The same individuals are regarded as 
self-employed independent contractors un- 
der the Social Security Act. There is no 
reason for holding them to be employees 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

3. The proposed amendment is based upon 
the language of the Gearhart amendment to 
Social Security Act passed over President 
Sorg veto in 1948 (Public Law 642, 80th 
Cong.). 
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4. Any attempt to apply the terms of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to these unsuper- 
vised individuals would result in unfairness, 
confusion, and would be impractical admin- 
istratively. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING TO 
CONSIDERATION OF CONFERENCE 
REPORTS 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] I submit, for ap- 
propriate reference, a resolution propos- 
ing a change in the Rules of the Senate, 
dealing with Senate consideration of 
conference reports. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planatory statement, prepared by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and 
me, a listing of Senate Rules requiring 
that certain matters lie over for a period 
of time, together with two examples of 
Senate consideration of highly impor- 
tant conference reports during the last 
session, be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the explanatory statement and 
others matters will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 77) submitted 
by Mr. Leaman (for himself and Mr. 
Morse), was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That paragraph 1 of rule XXVII 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“1. The presentation of reports of com- 
mittees of conference shall always be in 
order, except when the Journal is being read 
or a question of order, or a motion to ad- 
journ is pending, or while the Senate is 
dividing. It shall not be in order to consider 
the report of a committee of conference 
until 1 calendar day has passed after the 
presentation of such report, and until the 
text of such report has been published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD or has otherwise 
been made available to Senators in printed 
form. Thereafter, the question of proceed- 
ing to the consideration of the report, if 
raised, shall be immediately put, and shall 
be determined without debate. No request 
to suspend this rule by unanimous consent 
shall be in order, unless immediately prior 
to the request it has been ascertained, by a 
rollcall ordered for such purpose, that a 
quorum of the Senate is present.” 


The explanatory statement and other 
matters, presented by Mr. LEHMAN, are 
as follows: 

STATEMENTS BY SENATORS LEHMAN AND MORSE 


We are today submitting a proposed 
change in the Senate Rules dealing with the 
consideration of conference reports by the 
Senate. 

Our primary intention is to provide the 
Senate with a rule which would require the 
printing of every report from a conference 
committee, and for the report to lie over 
for 1 day prior to its consideration by the 
Senate. 

We are moved to submit this proposal to 
the Senate in view of two outstanding in- 
stances during the last session of Congress 
when conference reports on the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 and the Communist Con- 
trol Act of 1954 were jammed through the 
Senate without adequate notice. In both 
these instances there were no copies of the 
proposed changes and amendments reported 
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by the conference committee readily avall- 
able to Senators, and no time was provided 
for adequate consideration and study of the 
important changes being proposed. 

At the present time no Senator has any 
recourse in the Senate Rules by which he 
can insist on receiving a printed copy of a 
conference report, and there is no direct way 
by which even a limited time can be obtained 
for the study and analysis of the impact and 
content of changes proposed in pending 
legislation as the result of conference com- 
mittee agreements. 

We wish to avoid future situations which 
would require us to vote on measures vital 
to the interest of the United States on a 
moment’s notice. We want to plug this gap 
in the Senate Rules, and protect our right 
to study fully the frequently new, detailed, 
and complex proposals which may be sub- 
mitted to us by conference committees. 

Under present Senate Rules there are at 
least 10 specific instances where bills and mo- 
tions must lie over for a specified period of 
time in order that adequate study and con- 
sideration can be given them before we are 
called upon to vote. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has a rule which requires the 
printing of conference reports prior to House 
action, but the Senate Rules contain no 
such protection. 

We are hopeful that after adequate study, 
the Senate will see fit to adopt our proposal 
as a modification of the Senate Rules, and 
thus enforce its great tradition of being the 
“greatest deliberative body in the world.” 


RULES OF THE SENATE REQUIRING A MATTER To 
Li Over ror A CERTAIN PERIOD or TIME 
BEFORE CONSIDERATION 


1. Rule XII (voting, etc.): 

“Sec. 3. No request by a Senator for unani- 
mous consent for the taking of a final vote 
on a ed date upon the passage of a 
bill or joint resolution shall be submitted to 
the Senate for agreement thereto until, upon 
a rolicall ordered for the purpose by the 
Presiding Officer, it shall be disclosed that 
a quorum of the Senate is present; and when 
a unanimous consent is thus given the 
same shall operate as the order of the Senate, 
but any unanimous consent may be revoked 
by another unanimous consent granted in 
the manner prescribed above upon 1 day’s 
notice.” 

2. Rule XIV (bilis, joint resolutions, and 
resolutions) : 

“SECTION 1. Whenever a bill or joint reso- 
lution shall be offered, its introduction shall, 
if objected to, be postponed for 1 day.” 

“Sec. 3. No bill or joint resolution shail be 
committed or amended until it shall have 
been twice read, after which it may be re- 
ferred to a committee; bills and joint reso- 
lutions introduced on leave, and bills and 
joint resolutions from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, shall be read once, and may be 
read twice, on the same day, if not objected 
to, for reference, but shall not be considered 
on that day, nor debated, except for refer- 
ence, unless by unanimous consent. 

“Sec. 6. All resolutions shali lie over 1 day 
for consideration, unless by unanimous con- 
sent the Senate shall otherwise direct.” 

3. Rule XVI (amendments to appropria- 
tion bills): 

“Sec. 3. All amendments to general appro- 
priation bills moved by direction of a stand- 
ing or select committee of the Senate, pro- 
posing to increase an appropriation already 
contained in the bill, or to add new items of 
appropriation, shall, at least 1 day before 
they are considered, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and when actually 
proposed to the bill no amendment proposing 
to increase the amount stated in such 
amendment shall be received; in like manner, 
amendments proposing new items of appro- 
priation to river and harbor bilis, establish- 
ing post roads, or proposing new post roads, 
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shall, before being considered, be referred 
to the Committee on Public Works.” 

4. Rule XXII (precedence of motions) : 

“Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
rule III or rule VI or any other rule of the 
Senate, except subsection 3 of rule XXII, at 
any time a motion signed by 16 Senators, 
to bring to a close the debate upon any 
measure, motion, or other matter pending 
before the Senate, or the unfinished business, 
is presented to the Senate, the Presiding 
Officer shall at once state the motion to the 
Senate, and 1 hour after the Senate meets 
on the following calendar day but 1, he shall 
lay the motion before the Senate and direct 
that the Secretary call the roll, and, upon 
the ascertainment that a quorum is present, 
the Presiding Officer shall, without debate, 
submit to the Senate, by a yea-and-nay 
vote, the question: ‘Is it the sense of the 
Senate that the debate shall be brought to 
& close.“ 

5. Rule XXVI (reference to committees; 
motions to discharge, and reports of com- 
mittees to lie over): 

“Sec. 2. All reports of committees and mo- 
tions to discharge a committee from the con- 
sideration of a subject, and all subjects from 
which a committee shall be discharged, shall 
lie over 1 day for consideration, unless by 
unanimous consent the Senate shall other- 
wise direct.” 

6. Rule XXXVII (executive session—pro- 
ceedings on treaties) : 

“Sec. 1. When a treaty is reported from a 
committee with or without amendment, it 
shall, unless the Senate unanimously other- 
wise direct, lie 1 day for consideration; 
after which if may be read a second time 
and considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, when it shall be proceeded with by 
articles, and the amendments reported by 
the committee shall be first acted upon, after 
which other amendments may be proposed; 
and when through with, the proceedings had 
as in Committee of the Whole shall be re- 
ported to the Senate, when questions shall 
be, if the treaty be amended, ‘Will the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendments made in 
Committee of the Whole?’ And the amend- 
ments may be taken separately, or in gross, 
if no Senator shall object; after which new 
amendments may be proposed. At any stage 
of such proceedings the Senate may remove 
the injunction of secrecy from the treaty, 
or proceed with its consideration in open 
executive session.” 

7. Rule XXXVIII (executive session—pro- 
ceedings on nominations) : 

“Sec. 1. When nominations shall be made 
by the President of the United States to 
the Senate, they shall, unless otherwise 
ordered, be referred to appropriate commit- 
tees; and the final question on every nomi- 
nation shall be, ‘Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination?’ which ques- 
tion shall not be put on the same day on 
which the nomination is received, nor on the 
day on which it may be reported by a com- 
mittee, unless by unanimous consent.” 

8. Rule XL (suspension and amendment 
of the rules): 

“No motion to suspend, modify, or amend 
any rule, or any part thereof, shall be in 
order, except on 1 day's notice in writing, 
specifying precisely the rule or part pro- 
posed to be suspended, modified, or amended, 
and the purpose thereof. Any rule may be 
suspended without notice by the unanimous 
consent of the Senate, except as otherwise 
provided in clause 1, rule XII.“ 


H. R. 9757, 83D CONGRESS (THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY Acr) 


The conference report (H. Rept. 2639) was 
submitted in the House and printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp August 9, 1954,, (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 100, pt. 10, pp. 13705 
13779).. This was rejected by the Senate 
August 13, 1954, (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
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100, pt. 11, pp. 14338-14364). Another con- 
ference report (H. Rept. 2686) was submitted 
in the House and printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD August 16, 1954 (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 100, pt. 11, pp. 14852- 
14867). It was submitted, read, and agreed 
to by the Senate August 16, 1954 (CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, vol. 100, pt. 11, pp. 14603- 
14606). 
S. 3706, 83D CONGRESS (THE SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES CONTROL Acr) 

The conference report (H. Rept. 2673) was 
submitted in the House and printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD August 19, 1954 (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 100, pt. 12, p. 15236). 
It was submitted, printed, and agreed to by 
the Senate August 19, 1954 (CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, vol. 100, pt. 12, pp. 15101-15121). 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 
1955—AMENDMENT 


Mr. GORE submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 4259) to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate nor- 
mal-tax rate and of certain existing ex- 
cise-tax rates, and to provide a $20 credit 
against the individual income tax for 
each personal exemption, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Address entitled “Let’s Meet the Chal- 
lenge of Our Times,” delivered by him be- 
fore the Greater New York Branch of the 
a Union Committee; on February 18, 

Statement prepared by him entitled 
“Another Gas Bonanza,” dealing with the 
action of the White House Committee on 
National Fuel Policy, with particular ref- 
erence to the recommendation that the Fed- 
eral Government remove itself from all regu- 
lation of field producers of gas; together with 
letter and table. 

By Mr, WILEY: 

Address delivered by him at the 60th anni- 
versary banquet of the Sons of Norway, in 
New York City. 

Articles on the future of Guatemala, writ- 
ten by Daniel James. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Opening statement made by him on Walter 
Winchell's American Broadcasting Co. simul- 
cast in New York, on Sunday, March 13, 
1955, together with questions of Senator 
CaPEHART of Walter Winchell, 

By Mr. BYRD: 

Article entitled “Senator Grorncze—Monu- 
mental, Determined,” written by William S. 
White, and published in the New York Times 
magazine of March 13, 1955. 


REHABILITATION PROGRAM OF 
ALCHOLICS ANONYMOUS UNDER 
SUPERVISION OF THE MUNICIPAL 
COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA—ROBERT J. CONNER, SR. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, as part of my remarks, a 
report recently filed with the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia, de- 
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scribing the outstanding success of the 

rehabilitation program of Alcoholics 

Anonymous, conducted under the super- 

vision of the municipal court. This 

program is carried out under the able 
and conscientious direction of Mr. 

Robert J. Conner, Sr., assistant director 

of probation. My colleagues will be in- 

terested to know that Mr. Conner is the 
father of young Bob Conner, Jr., super- 
visor of our Senate pages, whom all of 
us hold in sincere esteem and affection. 

After 7 years of service in the Senate, 

our diligent and always cheerful Bob 

Conner, Jr., will soon shoulder even 

heavier responsibilities as a member of 

our country’s armed services. Iam sure, 

Mr, President, that all of us join in com- 

mending and congratulating Bob on a 

job well done, and in wishing him God 

speed in this greater endeavor in his 
country’s service, 

We shall all miss him very much. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIS IS ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS IN OPERATION 
IN THE MUNICIPAL COURT FOR THE DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA 

(By Robert J. Conner, Sr., Assistant Director 

of Probation) 

This, the A. A. plan of rehabilitation, has 
conquered more drinking problems and 
finally set more men free from the bondages 
of dissipation than any plan yet devised. 
The A. A. program has shed more light on 
things, human and divine, than all phi- 
losophers and scholars combined. The pro- 
gram speaks such words of life as were never 
spoken before, produces effects which lie 
beyond the reach of the orator or the poet, 
and furnishes themes for more intelligent 
oration and discussions, learned volumes, 
works of art, and songs of praise than the 
entire army of great men of ancient and 
modern times. 

There was never in this entire world a pro- 
gram so unpretendingly modest and lowly 
in its outward form and condition, yet pro- 
ducing such extraordinary effects upon men 
of all classes, 

The annals of history furnish no other 
example of such complete and astounding 
success, in spite of the absence of material, 
social, literary and artistic powers and in- 
fluences which are indispensable in the 
average plan of rehabilitation. 

Characters are determined by what we look 
at, whether it be through the physical eye 
or the mind. We generally look at what we 
think about and we generally think about 
what we look at. Only in the light of deeds, 
character, and influence can this program be 
entirely understood and appreciated. It can 
be truly said of this plan, “It is the preserver, 
benefactor, and redeemer of mankind.” 

It would be good if it were possible to 
assess the true value of human happiness 
regained, dignity restored, and financial 
status improved. 

The transformation from one degree of 
sobriety to another depends upon the con- 
sistency with which we keep our eyes fixed 
upon the master plan. Its truth is dem- 
onstrated in the overwhelmingly impressive 
record of A. A. in operation in the mu- 
nicipal court. The average alcoholic costs 
the taxpayer approximately $3,000 per year 
in terms of police, hospital treatment, and 
welfare expenses. But by our plan of re- 
covery, the present method is not costing 
the taxpayer an additional penny. How- 
ever, it is very true that a great deal of 
time and effort has been freely and volun- 
tarily put forth by the members of A. A. 
and myself. The achievements are most 
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gratifying to all of us who have contributed 
to this cause. 

The following members of A. A. have vol- 
untarily contributed so much of themselves 
to this cause: First, our friends, Jim F., 
Helen C., and Bill E.; and from the Cos- 
mopolitan group, Bob H. and others. The 
above-mentioned members have been con- 
sistently helping us throughout the years. 
Without their assistance, we could not have 
attained what has been accomplished. 

No man comes to us in an atmosphere of 
triumph, but full of human anguish, his 
fate trembling in the balance. If it were 
not for the excellent judicial temperament 
of this, our outstanding judiciary, the judg- 
ment might read, “Let the transgressor re- 
ceive the punishment for his offense against 
society,” and the offender would be left to 
perish in his own iniquities. But out of 
this crisis the unfortunates who come to 
us begin to see a ray of hope and a glimpse 
of a decent future. For these are among 
the contemplations that brought these men 
to the final, irrevocable decision to continue 
on the road to complete recovery. 

The following is the record, not only in 
numbers, but in terms of living, human 
evidence of the success of this plan: 

Beginning January 1, 1954, and through 
December 31, 1954, 164 probationers were 
referred to Alcoholics Anonymous who later 
made good. All had drinking problems. 
Some were chronic alcoholics; others had 
disintegrated to a point of apparently no 
return. Ten others violated their probation 
to the extent where it was necessary to re- 
quest a revocation of their probation. Nine 
probationers are presently classified as ab- 
sconders. Two probationers died during 
the past year. Ten persons have been re- 
ferred to the probation office from other 
sources. Two of these came from hospital 
clinics, two from lawyers who had friends 
in need of help with their drinking prob- 
lems, 1 from a physician, and 5 from 
other sources. Five of these voluntary re- 
ferrals are still sober and consistently mak- 
ae progress in this program of rehabilita- 

on. 

One hundred and ninety-five represents 
the total number of individuals with whom 
we have attempted to work toward rehabili- 
tation through the medium of A. A. As of 
December 31, we still have 164 people in 
the process of becoming normal, sober, self- 
sustaining individuals. Many of them now 
occupy respectable stations in life, socially, 
financially, and morally. 


EXAMPLES 


I. George T., colored male, 55 years old, 
had been employed at the United States 
Capitol for many years. He came to us 
through the District Court Probation Office 
after a conviction of manslaughter. He had 
been a social drinker for a number of years, 
who had been retrogressing for quite some 
time. While driving away from the curb in 
his Cadillac, he drove directly over a pedes- 
trian and killed her instantly. Because his 
past record of employment and conduct was 
good, he was placed on probation for a pe- 
riod of 5 years. He finally became affiliated 
with A. A., first in this court and then in 
the Washington Negro group. Gradually but 
surely, he is working his way back to his 
normal position in life, He is still employed 
in the same capacity at the United States 
Capitol and regaining the respect of the peo- 
ple with whom he works. Thus, instead of 
serving a long period of time in the Depart- 
ment of Corrections, he is gradually work- 
ing himself back into a decent way of living. 
A great transformation in this case has been 
recognized, not only by the people who work 
with him in the court and A. A., but by his 
friends and associates, 

If. Gerald F., white male, 28 years old, was 
referred to us by a well-known and very 
prominent attorney, for the sole purpose of 
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helping him to obtain gainful employment. 
When he arrived in the probation office, it 
was very obvious that he was not employ- 
able. He was sober; but he admitted being 
a chronic alcoholic. At the time, he was 
apparently desperately ill from the effects 
of drugs. He stated that he was a patient 
of a very well-known physician, who was 
treating him for a nervous disorder, and 
that his medication was sedatives. We ad- 
vised him to discontinue the use of seda- 
tives for a period of 30 days and to attempt 
rehabilitation through the medium of A. A. 
He responded by saying, “I’ve tried every- 
thing else, and nothing works, so I'll try 
your plan.” He discontinued the use of the 
medication, attended A. A. meetings, and 
began to practice A. A. principles, At first, 
the withdrawal effects of the drugs were 
rather difficult to accept. However, he did 
cooperate. No effort was made to find him a 
job because of his physical and mental con- 
dition, 

In a short time, I received a telephone call 
from Gerald’s attorney, who rather indig- 
nantly stated, “I sent Gerald to you to help 
him find employment, but you declare him 
unemployable, advise him to join A, A., and 
disassociate him with his doctor. I don't 
appreciate what you’ve done.” The attorney 
was very frankly advised that we were direct- 
ing our efforts for his friend’s personal bene- 
fit. He was further advised that we were not 
interested in his criticism. The young man 
continued following the advice given him in 
the A. A. program and he recovered. In less 
than 60 days we found him a job, Today he 
is doing his work in a normal way and living 
a happy, contented life without any medica- 
tion whatever. 

A few months after our last conversation 
with the attorney, he came to the probation 
office in person and stated, “your plan is 
working. I apologize for my attitude at the 
outset of this procedure. I had no idea that 
you would take the time and put forth the 
effort to help my friend as you have done, 
freely and voluntarily, and without com- 
pensation. There has been a marvelous 
transformation in Gerald's entire life. His 
outlook is constructive, and he is making 
progress in every direction. This is the most 
amazing plan of rehabilitation I have ever 
seen in operation. This young man has been 
a problem for many years, but today he is 
no problem. He is strictly on his own; he is 
at this time adequately supporting his fam- 
ily, something he has not done in years. I 
had to be shown that this plan would work 
because I had no idea there was such a 
facility for assisting the person who was 
mentally and physically as sick as Gerald 
was when I first saw him.” 

These examples are typical of hundreds of 
examples of rehabilitation through the 
medium of A. A. 


THE FORMOSA RESOLUTION AND 
TREATY WITH CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on a 
great many different occasions I have 
spoken on the subject of the Formosa 
resolution and treaty with Chiang Kai- 
shek, against both of which I voted. I 
have also inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a number of thoughtful and in- 
formative articles by different writers, 
columnists, and public officials, pointing 
out the very dangerous mess into which 
we have permitted ourselves to be ma- 
neuvered. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks a most inter- 
esting article by the distinguished colum- 
nist, Drew Pearson, which appeared in 
this morning’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHOU LAUGHS AT DULLES’ WARNINGS 
(By Drew Pearson) 

The Burmese Government has given a con- 
fidential, highly important report to the State 
Department regarding an exchange between 
Chinese Foreign Minister Chou En-lai and 
Burmese Premier U Nu. It sheds shocking 
light on how our policy of waving the big 
stick has failed in the Far East. 

The Burmese Premier told Chou quite re- 
cently that he was convinced the United 
States meant business and would now fight 
to defend Formosa and the surrounding area. 

Chou En-lai’s reply was a hearty laugh. 

He said the United States had been cut- 
ting its military budget at the same time 
it was shaking the big stick and he just 
wasn’t worried a bit. 

Premier U Nu argued that he was certain 
the United States, despite various other re- 
treats, was now ready to stand pat. 

But the Chinese Foreign Minister con- 
tinued to laugh. 

Later the Burmese passed this on to us for 
whatever it was worth. 


MASSIVE BLUFF 


What Chou En-lai had in mind, of course, 
was the long series of “massive warnings” 
given by Secretary of State Dulles, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, and the President himself, which 
in the Orient had been tabbed “massive 
bluff.” Every time we have warned we have 
backed down in Indochina or withdrawn from 
the Tachen Islands or cut the budget fur- 
ther—as detailed in this column last week. 

All this is partly why Secretary Dulles has 
been pounding conference tables behind 
closed doors in the Foreign Relations and 
Foreign Affairs Committees and stating with 
more vehemence than ever that the United 
States now means business, that we will not 
back down again. 

At any rate, here are some of the back- 
stage happenings that have taken place in 
quick succession since Dulles arrived from 
the Far East: 

Dulles has definitely and positively recom- 
mended to Eisenhower that the United 
States defend the small offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu. Hitherto he had been 
opposed. 

Eisenhower, before making a final decision, 
has ordered the Joint Chiefs of Staff to re- 
view the military consequences of defend- 
ing the two islands. 

It seems strange that this was not done 
a long time ago. However, the Joint Chiefs 
have been meeting almost continually dur- 
ing the past week, and by the time this ap- 
pears in print the review should be com- 
pleted. 

JOINT CHIEFS SPLIT 

It will show, as indicated in earlier col- 
umns, a serious split inside the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff with Gen. Matt Ridgway, Army Chief 
of Staff, emphatically opposed to getting 
bogged down on the islands immediately 
adjacent to the Chinese mainland. 

Ridgway argues that the islands are only 
3 minutes’ flying time from the mainland; 
that the Chinese could pepper our installa- 
tions with both aerial bombs and artillery, 
Make mincemeat of our defenses. He be- 
lieves it would be folly of the worst kind to 
defend, that thousands of American troops 
would be lost, that instead we should evac- 
uate Chiang Kai-shek’s army immediately. 

United States Naval reports are also dis- 
concerting. Adm, Felix Stump, who's been 
looking over Matsu, is not much impressed 
with Chiang’s makeshift defenses. He fears 
the 9,000 poorly trained troops on the is- 
land—if unsupported—could not hold out 
for more than a week. 
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THE REAL DECISION 


All this boils down to the fact that there 
is only one way to defend these islands— 
the atom bomb. 

The Army already has a store of small 
A-bombs on hand which can decimate troops 
without injuring civilians. This was hinted 
by Secretary Dulles in his backstage talks 
with Senators. - 

What President Eisenhower faces, there- 
force, is not a decision to defend a group 
of small islands off the Chinese mainland. 

What he really faces is a momentous de- 
cision to drop the atom bomb for the first 
time since it was dropped during the clos- 
ing days of the Japanese war 10 years ago. 

Note: Use of the atom bomb on the Chi- 
nese mainland will, of course, send waves 
of propaganda hatred reverberating against 
us throughout Asia. Even if the bomb is 
confined to troops, the reaction will be just 
as bad as the reaction against the Kaiser 
when he authorized the use of poison gas 
in World War I. Im contrast, the use of 
the boycott blockade, favorite weapon of 
the Oriental, would cause no bad backfire, 
would in the long run be more effective. 


ANNIVERSARY OF HUNGARIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, March 
15 is to be celebrated in the United 
States as the anniversary of Hungarian 
independence from the rule of the Haps- 
burg monarchy. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have prepared in commemora- 
tion of this anniversary be printed in the 
Recor at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR LEHMAN 


March 15 marks the anniversary of Hun- 
garian independence from under the rule of 
the Hapsburg monarchy. 

Under the inspired and valiant leadership 
of Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian people 
threw off the yoke of foreign enslavement 
during the war of independence of 1848-49. 

Today, the Hungarian people find them- 
selves enslaved under the Communist tyr- 
anny. We in the United States, and in the 
free world, have a special obligation to give 
encouragement and hope to the fighters for 
freedom who keep the torch of liberty burn- 
ing through the long nights of foreign occu- 
pation. 

There are several specific things which we 
Americans can do to show our continuing 
concern for the eventual liberation of the 
Hungarian people. We should revise and 
liberalize our basic immigration and refugee 
laws, so that some of the escapees and ref- 
ugees from Hungary can find permanent 
haven in the United States. We must press 
for the ratification of the Genocide Conven- 
tion, in order to demonstrate to the world 
our conviction and determination that the 
destruction of national, racial, or religious 
groups must be placed beyond the pale of 
international law and punished accordingly. 
We must improve our foreign- information 
programs so that the voices of freedom will 
penetrate the barriers of the Iron Curtain. 

It is through acts such as these that 
Americans will be fulfilling the fundamental 
principles for which our Nation was con- 
ceived, and for which many great Hungar- 
ian fighters for freedom have given their 
lives throughout history. 


THE PROBLEM OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement made by Gov. 
Christian A. Herter, of Massachusetts, 
before the Senate Armed Services Sub- 
committee on Civil Defense on March 
11,1955. This is a brief statement, and 
a very clear one from the State point of 
view, on the very difficule subject of civil 
defense. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TESTIMONY BY Gov. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE SENATE ARMED 
Services SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL DEFENSE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcu 11, 1955 


Like every other State in the Union, we in 
Massachusetts have been working very hard 
on that element of Civil Defense which would 
seem to be the most important with respect 
to the saving of lives; namely, the evacuation 
of target areas. Massachusetts is located in 
Federal Civil Defense Region I, an area com- 
prising New York, New Jersey, and the New 
England States. It has a population of 30 
million people, 22 million of whom live with- 
in designated critical target areas. Of the 
nearly 5 million people in Massachusetts, 3 
million are within such target areas, and 
would have to be evacuated in the event of 
an attack. 

I emphasize these figures by way of point- 
ing up the fact that we are seriously dis- 
turbed by important gaps in our knowledge, 
which make it impossible to do intelligent 
planning or to give intelligent orders in the 
event of an attack. 

In our evacuation planning, we are work- 
ing on certain assumptions. First, we as- 
sume that the size of the nuclear missile 
used on a given target area will completely 
destroy the major part of that target area. 
Based on that assumption, we can make 
rough calculations as to the extent of the 
fall-out, but without immediate, accurate 
knowledge of the direction and velocity of 
the wind, particularly in the higher altitudes, 
it is impossible for us to predict immediately 
the fall-out area of danger, and, therefore, 
order any safe evacuation. 

Our only Weather Bureau is located in 
Boston. Given advance warning, we can 
probably get the necessary information from 
the Weather Bureau quickly, but we believe 
that steps should be taken so that the 
Weather Bureau will be in a position to 
advise us at any time. 

Secondly, if there should be a sneak 
attack which destroyed the Weather Bureau, 
we should know to whom to turn in order 
to secure this information, so that we could 
safeguard the areas outside the target area 
from the effects of fallout. We believe 
that Army or Air Force posts or the Na- 
tional Guard should be furnished with 
meteorological equipment so that they may 
be able to supply us with information very 
quickly. In view of the fact that a fallout 
pattern is likely to be a long, cigar-shaped 
one, knowing the direction of the wind in 
the upper altitude as well as its velocity is 
basic information that we must be assured of. 

Thirdly, in order to make any plans with 
respect to the maintenance of law and 
order, we should know at once just what 
the status of the National Guard would be, 
either at the time of an alert or an actual 
attack. 

At the present time, the National Guard 
has been given specific duties to perform by 
the Federal Government of a classified 
nature. These presuppose that the National 
Guard will be federalized immediately, and 
will therefore leave the States without any 
auxiliary aid for the enforcement of law 
and order other than our limited State 
police. A decision should be reached im- 
mediately at the highest levels as to whether 
or not the State could count on its National 
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Guard, and if so, for what period of time 
in order to assist in the emergency. 

In the event that the decision by the 
Federal Government is to take over the 
National Guard so that it is no longer avail- 
able to us, we should then be authorized 
to recruit immediately in conjunction with 
the National Guard an auxiliary force which 
would remain under the command of the 
respective Governors of the States. This 
would, of course, entail a great expense to 
the States, but it is preferable to being left 
comparatively helpless. Legislation cover- 
ing this latter point is now pending before 
the Congress. 

Fourth, we should have immediate infor- 
mation with regard to the elementary pre- 
cautions which can quickly be taken by our 
eitizens during a period of evacuation, as 
well as by those units, whether medical or 
military which may have to be ordered into 
an area subject to fallout. 

For example, we have no idea whether or 
not raincoats are preferable to cloth coats, 
whether hands or faces should be kept 
covered, whether or not riding in an auto- 
mobile with all windows closed provides a 
degree of protection, and whether or not 
radioactive particles permeate windows or 
the walls of buildings, or seep into cellars. 

We should like to know how and in what 
way bulk foods such as grain, flour, and 
similar commodities, perishable foods and 
water supplies are to be protected. We 
should like to know whether we should 
stockpile foods such as K-rations or their 
equivalent. The matter of contaminated 
water is a very serious one and frankly, we 
have not been advised what to do about 
it except not to drink it. 

At the present time, our National Guard 
does not own even one Geiger counter. 
The State owns a few which are in bad con- 
dition, which it could supply to specially 
trained teams which would be entering the 
affected areas. 

In other words, it is impossible for us 
or, I believe, for any other State to make 
even the simplest advance preparation until 
we have the simple and basic information 
at hand about which I speak, both for our 
National Guard and for our citizens. 

There are two other aspects of this prob- 
Jem that I want to discuss. 

One is that the Federal Civil Defense Law 
was passed in 1951. That law placed the 
major share of the responsibility for civil 
defense upon the States. In the last 4 years, 
however, tests of the atomic bomb and the 
hydrogen bomb indicate that their potentials 

are infinitely greater than had been en- 
er at the time the law was written. 
With a comparatively small State like Mas- 
sachusetts, a major explosion and its result- 
ant fall-out would go well beyond State lines. 
Similarly, attacks on target areas in other 
States might well carry fall-out and evacu- 
ation problems into the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. This means that Federal 
responsibility with respect to protection be- 
comes much 

Let me be specific. I have recommended 
that we construct in Massachusetts an un- 
derground communications center, with 
auxiliary power, for the use of our civil 
defense command. Clearly, that communi- 
eations center should have the facilities for 
maintaining contact with similar centers and 
Federal installations within and outside our 
own borders. This obviously means a degree 
of Federal responsibility. Here again, armed 
services installations of whatever nature can 
be of major importance, but until we know 
clearly what role they are expected to play, 
we cannot make our own plans. In addi- 
tion, we should know what Federal help wilt 
be given the respective States in order to 
effect a coordinated program. 

My last point has to do with roads. The 

program of accelerated building proposed 
by the Clay committee is an extremely im- 
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portant matter in relation to civil defense. 
In fact, the speed with which evacuation 
from urban centers can take place may well 
determine the fate of hundreds of thousands 
of people. 

The proposed accelerated road program, 
with its emphasis on interstate and urban 
arterial facilities should, I believe, be ad- 
vanced with the greatest speed. I also feel 
that the importance of these roads to civil 
defense fully justifies a borrowing program 
as against any pay-as-you-go program be- 
cause of the time element involved. This 
is a matter in which the views of the Armed 
Services Committee and our military com- 
manders who can evaluate all the factors, 
ought to carry great weight with the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


ROLL-BACK BY ADMINISTRATION 
OF PRICES ON PEANUTS ALREADY 
BELOW PARITY 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp a statement I have 
prepared on the roll-back by the admin- 
istration on March 9, 1955, of the prices 
on peanuts, which are already below 
parity. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HILL 


THE ADMINISTRATION BY ITS ORDER OF MARCH 9 
ROLLS BACK PRICES ON PEANUTS ALREADY BE- 
LOW PARITY 


The administration has rolled back prices— 
already below parity—on the Nation's peanut 
growers by its order of March 9 increasing 
the import quota 51 million pounds at im- 
port fees which will permit peanuts to come 
into the United States below the domestic 
market price. 

The administration has previously pulled 
down the minimum levels to which most 
farm commodities can fall in the free mar- 
ket by imposing the sliding scale of price 
supports. Now it has moved to drag down 
the price of an agricultural commodity that 
has managed to move up to 92 percent of 
parity average price to farmers. 

I am now studying amendments to section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act which 
will prevent any repetition of the use of im- 
portations to beat farm prices down below a 
fair, parity level to farmers. It was never 
intended nor contemplated that section 22 
would be so used. Our farmers and all Mem- 
bers of Congress should be made aware of the 
significance of this peanut import order be- 
cause it reveals administration policy to 
claimp a lid on farmers’ prices if they flex 
upward toward parity—and even to drag 
them back down before they reach the parity 
level. 

This same sort of action can be taken in 
relation to cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, 
dairy products, feed, livestock and other 
commodities following the present prece- 
dent. 

The Government called on farmers to 
vastly increase peanut during 
World War I and farmers responded with 

well over a million tons a year. 

Since the end of the war, peanut producers 
have taken repeated cuts in acreage as well 
as in price. As a result of acreage restric- 
tion and drought, the 1954 crop and carry- 
over from the previous year totaled an esti- 
mated 652,000 tons and was nearly in balance 
with use, estimated at 636,000 tons. This 
would leave a smaller year-end carryover 
than in any recent year. 

Peanut prices advanced to approximately 
92 percent of parity average. Farmers with 
fewer peanuts to sell must get better prices. 
Their incomes already have been reduced 
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back to depression levels by administration 
farm policy. 

Certain big candy makers and other manu- 
facturers of peanut products petitioned the 
Tariff Commission to increase import quotas, 
complaining against prices. The import 
quotas have now been raised to admit 51 
million pounds of foreign-grown peanuts, on 
terms which will permit them to sell at 5 or 
6 cents a pound below the current price of 
American peanuts. 

Iam advised that peanuts are being bought 
abroad as low as 11 cents per pound delivered 
to the United States. Adding 7 cents per 
pound regular duty and 2 cents special fee, 
will bring the cost of imported peanuts to 
20 or 21 cents per pound compared to domes- 
tie prices, on a comparable shelled and 
cleaned basis, of up to 26 cents per pound. 

The market effect is obvious. Farmers 
who have not yet disposed of their stocks 
will have their price dragged down and their 
opportunity to get somewhere near a parity 
price for their small crops will be taken away. 
Shellers who have bought stocks from farm- 
ers at prices in line with the objectives of 
the price-support program, and are now 
caught with them, will also suffer as the 
cheaper peanuts come on the market. 

Besides injuring the farmers who now hold 
stocks, the administration action will seri- 
ously disrupt marketing for all peanut raisers 
in future years because shellers will be re- 
Iuctant to buy from American farmers and 
carry stocks. In view of the administration's 
policy of rolling back farm prices, shellers 
will consider it unsafe to have stocks on 
hand. 

All farmers have a stake in what has hap- 
pened to peanuts. The same thing can hap- 
pen to any other farm commodity. 

This precedent makes clear a readiness on 
the part of the administration not only ta 
lower price-support floors so farm products 
can drop to a fraction of a fair, parity level, 
but to clamp low ceilings on them—even to 
roll back prices before they can reach 100 
percent of parity in the market place. 

This is another shocking example of the 
administration's disregard for the pledges it 
made farmers in the 1952 campaign. Farm- 
ers were led to believe during the campaign 
that the Republicans would boost price sup- 
ports to 100 percent of parity—full parity. 
After the election, the pledges were explained 
to mean that the administration favored 
lower floors but still wanted farmers to get 
100 percent of parity in the market place. 

Now that 1 of the 6 basic farm commodi- 
ties has approached 100 percent in the market 
Place, the administration has promptly 
knocked the free market into a cocked hat, 
changed the rules in the middle of the 
marketing year and let. imports pour in to 
depress market prices and insure that farm- 
ag PE acinar all ae ca a 
market. 


THE ADMINISTRATION ROAD- 
BUILDING PLAN 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp several editorials 
relating to the new road-building plan as 
presented by the administration. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Duncan, (Okla.) Banner of 

January 21, 1955 
Topay’s COMMENT 

Senator Harry ByrD, of Virginia, has one 
idea about the tremendous Federal road 
building program for the next 10 years that 
probably just about every Oklahoman would 
go along with if Brun can get the plan 
adopted. 
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It’s a good idea as far as all 48 States are 
concerned. Not all of them, however, are 
as highway conscious as Oklahoma right 
now, so it is questionable how far Brno's 
suggestion may get in Congress. 

The Virginia Senator thinks the Federal 
Government should drop the present Federal 
tax it collects on gasoline, and allow the 
States to collect it instead. That would in- 
crease State collections but not the amount 
paid by motorists. 

When Uncle Sam collects a gas tax, and 
then returns it to the States, some of the 
collections go for overhead and otherwise 
get lost before being returned. So not all 
of the Federal tax comes back to the States. 

Not so with the States if they took over 
the same per-gallon tax now going to Wash- 
ington. The States already have their over- 
head, and it would not be increased by add- 
ing a little to the amount of the tax. 

That’s all right as far as it goes. BYRD 
complicates the situation, and gets right 
back to where he started, by proposing that 
the Federal Government, under a new bill, 
should start collecting half a cent a gallon 
to pay for the huge Federal 10-year high- 
way construction program. 

His proposal, he thinks, would finance the 
Federal program on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
It must be financed in one way or another, 
so perhaps that method would suit the man 
who pays for a tankful of gas. 

Brnn's proposal has two merits. It prob- 
ably would be a 10-year deal to pay for the 
big Federal program. That would even- 
tually take the Federal Government out of 
a field it entered when States already were 
taxing gasoline to build highways. 

Meanwhile, the States would be collecting 
the amount now going to Washington, 
spending it on State highways, and getting 
full value instead of part value since there 
would be no lost revenue involved. 

So (1) the Federal Government would be 
out of the gasoline tax field when the 10- 
year program is completed, and (2) more 
money would go for highways, with less 
overhead. 

A third advantage is that the objective of 
the Federal program would be retained: 
Faster construction of more and better high- 
ways as proposed by President Eisenhower 
would still be assured. 

In the end, it could mean a little higher 
gasoline tax for the next 10 years. But mo- 
torists would be getting highways for their 
money; not a penny of it would be diverted 
except for costs involved regardless. 

We like the idea of paying as we go, espe- 
cially when that money could be spent only 
for what the highway users want, to meet 
the needs of twice as many vehicles on the 
road as there were before World War II, 


[From the Toledo (Ohio) Times of January 
17, 1955] 


THAT ROAD PROGRAM 


We have a notion that President Eisen- 
hower’s elaborate program for building 
a vast system of Federal-State highways will 
not be wholeheartedly accepted, even by some 
of the States which badly need new roads. 
In fact, we look for some pretty stiff opposi- 
tion to it in Congress, chiefly in the Senate 
where Mr. Harry F. BYRD, of Virginia, is sure 
to lead a fight against it, particularly its 
financing provisions. 

There is no doubt that such a system of 
highways contemplated by the administra- 
tion’s report, submitted by Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, would greatly benefit all the States 
and the Nation as a whole. Or that once 
launched, it would be a boon to the country’s 
economy. Also, no one will dispute the ad- 
ministration’s role in projecting the plan. 

But there is sure to be objection to two 
phases of the program. First, there is the 
matter of financing. The p: looks to 
an ultimate expenditure of $101 billion, but 
the Federal Government will put up no more 
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than $35 billion, about 30 percent of the 
total. This leaves $66 billion for the States 
to provide, and that is where much of the 
trouble will develop. 

More than one governor is likely to resist 
the temptation to accept a new allotment 
of Federal funds on a matching basis. 
State governments are not in a position to go 
very far these days in mounting new projects 
requiring huge expenditures. Ever since the 
war, the debts of all the States have been 
rising. So have their costs and taxes. The 
amount of revenue they contribute to the 
Federal Treasury has been going up every 
year, and their share in the distribution of 
Federal funds has not increased. Their 
sources of new revenue are scant, indeed non- 
exisitng in most instances, 

Next, there is the provision for creating a 
Federal Highway Corporation to manage the 
Government's part in the expenditure. The 
reason for such a corporation is obvious, to 
wit: it can be given authority to issue its own 
bonds, and thus make it unnecessary for the 
administration to include them in any com- 
putation of the public debt. This is a dodge 
to keep within the statutory debt limit, which 
now gives the Government very little leeway 
for new enterprises. 

This is the scheme that fills Senator BYRD 
with fight, for he is an unreconstructed op- 
ponent of all unsecured Federal bonds. He 
will be quick to point out that they will not 
be self-liquidating, and so will have to be 
serviced by annual appropriations from the 
revenues hauled in by the Treasury. In 
short, they would, in reality, be part of the 
debt. 


{From the Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal of 
January 17, 1955 


Byrp’s WARNING 


Serious objections have been raised to the 
ingenious plan devised by a Presidential com- 
mission to finance Federal highway bulld- 
ing. $ 

Under the plan of the commission, headed 
by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, a Federal highway 
corporation would be formed for the pur- 
pose of floating $20 billion of bonds, which 
would not be considered part of the Federal 
budget and which would be retired from the 
2-cent Federal gasoline tax. An additional $5 
bilion would be raised from fees paid by 
gasoline stations, motels, and other roadside 
businesses. 

First to object to this scheme was the in- 
fiuential Senator Harry F. BYRD, of Virginia, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. 

Byrp doesn't like the plan for two reasons. 
First, he thinks it would cost too much. He 
estimates that taxpayers would pay 55 cents 
interest on every borrowed dollar. Second, 
and perhaps more important, the Senator 
objects to the precedent-setting principle in- 
volved. 

He contends the plan would completely 
destroy the budget and the Federal-debt 
limitations, adding, “If they can set up a 
corporation to borrow money outside the 
budget and the debt limit to build roads, 
they can do anything.” 

Byr is right about that. 

Everything considered, adoption of the plan 
may be desirable anyway, but Congress should 
understand fully that the proposal means a 
historic departure from fiscal practices of the 
past. 

The need for highway improvements is un- 
questioned, but who would argue that Fed- 
eral borrowing outside the budget can be 
justified for highway building and for noth- 
ing else? 


[From the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of 
January 18, 1955] 
THE SOMETHING-FoR-NoTHING Bors aT Tr 
AGAIN ON HIGHWAY FINANCING 


Senator Brno, of Virginia, has come out 
with a blast against the proposed method of 
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financing the strategic network of highways 
recommended by President Eisenhower in his 
state of the Union message. Mr. BYRD, we 
understand, is not against the highways as 
a defense measure, but only against the 
trick financing that some people—not the 
President—have suggested. 

This scheme is to create a Government- 
owned corporation and let it issue bonds to 
finance the highways. That way, the sleight- 
of-hand bookkeepers say, the cost of the 
highways would not be a part of the public 
debt. It would be the corporation’s debt. 

But the Treasury would guarantee to pay 
to the corporation each year enough money 
to pay off the bonds. Further, the corpora- 
tion could borrow from the Treasury as much 
as $5 billion in any year that it happened to 
need the money. It wouldn’t be a part of 
the public debt. Oh, no. The corporation 
would owe the money. 

Those who propose this scheme try to com- 
pare the corporation with turnpike and toll 
bridge authorities, but the comparison does 
not hold at all, because such authorities have 
their own revenue from tolls and are respon- 
sible for their own debts. 

When the strategic network was recom- 
mended by the President, we approved it as 
a defense measure; for, in spite of all the 
soothing sirup being fed to the people, we 
are convinced that 1955 is going to be a year 
of dangerous crisis in international affairs, 
and we had better be ready for anything, 
The current propaganda recalls former Presi- 
dent Truman’s statement in May 1950 that 
the prospects for peace were never better. 
Within a month we were at war in Korea. 

We hold to our original thesis: That the 
strategic network should be built as a de- 
fense measure, but corresponding reductions 
should be made in nonessential expenditures 
to avoid throwing the budget farther out of 
balance than it 18. 

No matter how it is disguised by trick 
bookkeeping, the cost of these roads is going 
to come out of the public till, one way or 
another. Let us build the strategic network 
and admit frankly that it is going to cost us 
plenty. Let us shave corners on other ex- 
penses to make up for it. But let us not fool 
ourselves that by juggling figures or cre- 
ating dummy corporations we can get these 
roads for nothing. 


[From the Kannapolis (N. C.) Independent 
of January 24, 1955 


THANK You, MR. BYRD 


Senator Harry F. Brno, Democrat, Vir- 
ginia, has offered two grave objections to the 
national highway plan presented to President 
Eisenhower by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee and, in turn, offers a substitute plan 
designed to save taxpayers billions of dollars. 

The Committee’s recommendations fall 
generally in 2 parts: (1) Continuation of 
the regular Federal aid to highways at the 
rate of $623 million a year, and (2) expendi- 
ture during the next 10 years of an addi- 
tional $25 million for the so-called interstate 
highway system. Federal expenditures on 
the 2 programs in 10 years would total $31 
billion. 

The Committee estimates the $25 billion 
would construct 40,000 road-miles designated 
by the Federal Government as interstate 
highway. This would be little more than 
1 percent of all public-road mileage. The 
average would be about 800 miles per State, 
For all this the Committee recommends bor- 
rowing $20 billion at 3 percent interest and 
collection of $5 billion in fees from filling 
stations, motels, etc. operating on the 
rights-of-way. 

If the 30-year taxable bonds recommended 
by the Committee can be sold at 3 percent, 
and if they are paid off on schedule—the last 
maturing in 1987—the interest would cost 
more than $11.5 billion. At this rate every 
dollar borrowed would cost taxpayers $1.55. 
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As a substitute highway plan, Senator 
Brunn makes the following recommendations: 

1. That the 2-cent gasoline tax now being 
collected by the Federal Government be re- 
pealed, thus permitting the States to reim- 
pose it, 

2. Present Federal aid to primary, sec- 
ondcry, and urban road systems, which for 
many years has been integrated with State 
highway systems, be continued on the long- 
standing match basis. This amounts to $535 
million. 

3. That the lubricating-oil tax now col- 
lected by the Federal Government be 
continued. 

4. A one-half-cent per gallon Federal gaso- 
line tax. Revenue from the Federal lubri- 
cating-oil tax, according to estimates of 
increasing use, shortly will be sufficient to 
compensate the Federal Treasury for this 
Federal aid. 

Under such a plan States would retain 
as much control over their roads as they 
have had in the past; $11.5 billion interest 
would be saved for additional road con- 
struction; and road revenue would be even- 
ly distributed over future years to keep 
highways modernized to meet changing 
conditions. 

Under the Committee plan principal and 
interest payments on the $20 billion bond 
issue would dry up gasoline-tax revenue for 
20 years, from 1966 to 1987, with the excep- 
tion of about $600 million, which is com- 
mitted to matching funds of States for their 
primary, secondary, and urban systems. 

Everyone recognizes the urgent need of 
road improvement to meet the constantly 
increasing impact of modern-day traffic and, 
if this can be accomplished without increas- 
ing the public debt, the plan submitted by 
Senator ByRD is certainly worth consider- 
ation. 


[From the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal of 
January 20, 1955} 


FEDERAL ROAD PROGRAM 


The impressive highway-building program 
proposed by President Eisenhower’s Advisory 
Commission on Highways gives the American 
people a broad conception of the Nation's 
problems and needs in this area. It suggests 
the spending of $101 billion for moderniza- 
tion and expansion over a 10-year period by 
the Federal Government, the States, and 
other agencies. 

The Commission’s plan already has drawn 
fire from a number of quarters. The Ameri- 
can Automobile Association objects to its 
toll-road feature. And Senator BYRD, the 
Senate’s watchdog on expenditures, vigor- 
ously opposes the program both from the 
standpoint of the Federal spending it entails 
and the element of Federal controls it in- 
volves. 

Tue Clay committee plan provides that the 
Federal Government assume primary respon- 
sibility for the cost of a modern interstate 
network of arterial highways to be completed 
by 1964 at an annual cost of $214 billion; 
that regular Federal aid to States for high- 
ways be continued at the rate authorized by 
the 1954 act; that Federal funds continue to 
be made available at the present rate to aid 
primary and secondary systems in urban 
areas not on the interstate system (about 
$75 million yearly), and that Federal funds 
for forest highways be continued at the 
present rate of $224 million yearly. 

The program embraces the creation of a 
Federal Highway Corporation empowered to 
issue bonds to finance the Federal share of 
the costs, and these bonds would be paid off 
by the revenue from Federal gasoline and oil 
taxes. Toll roads built to acceptable stand- 
ards and meeting other standards which the 
highway corporation might establish could 
be included as segments of the interstate 
system. Under this plan the Federal Gov- 
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ernment’s share in the overall highway pro- 
gram would be upped from the present 9 
percent to 30 percent. 

The plan is designed to create a strategic 
network of arterial highways covering some 
40,000 miles and joining together 42 State 
capitals and 90 percent of all cities over 50,000 
population. But Senator BYRD says that this 
would be little more than 1 percent of all 
public-road mileage, with the average being 
about 800 miles per State. For this,” he 
states, “the committee recommends borrow- 
ing $20 billion at 3 percent interest and col- 
lection of $5 billion in fees from filling sta- 
tions, motels, etc., operating on the rights- 
of-way. 

“If the 30-year taxable bonds recommended 
by the committee can be sold at 3 percent 
interest,” Byrp continues, “and if they are 
paid off on schedule—the last maturing in 
1987, the interest would cost more than $1114 
billion. At this rate every dollar borrowed 
would cost taxpayers $1.55.” 

But Byrp insists experience shows that 
these bonds probably would not be paid off 
at maturity. He says that in effect we have 
not paid off a single dollar of Federal debt in 
the past 25 years. So one of the plan’s effects 
would be to increase the Federal debt. 

In lieu of the committee program Senator 
Byrp proposes that the Government continue 
its present matching fund aid program; con- 
tinue its present lubricating-oil tax; and 
repeal the present 2-cent Federal gasoline 
tax, replacing it with a ½ cent per gallon 
Federal gasoline tax. Reduction of the Fed- 
eral gasoline levy would enable the States to 
increase their gasoline levies, thereby giving 
them more highway-fund revenues. The 
lubricating-oil tax and the h½%-cent Federal 
tax on gasoline would shortly raise enough 
revenue, according to estimates of increasing 
use, “to compensate the Federal Treasury for 
this Federal aid” to the States. 

By almost common agreement the high- 
ways proposed by the Clay committee are 
needed or certainly will be needed within the 
next decade or so. What is the best method 
of obtaining them? That is the question for 
Congress and the country to decide. 


— 


[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union 
of January 17, 1955] 
BYRD RIGHT AGAIN 

The President's special message on a high- 
way program is not due until January 27 
which gives him time enough to consider 
Senator Brnp's completely valid criticisms, 

The Virginia Senator describes the financ- 
ing plan as one that “violates financing prin- 
ciples, defies budgetary control, and evades 
the Federal debt law.” 

It seems to us he is right on all counts. 
The scheme is to set up a Federal corpora- 
tion to issue 20 billion in Government- 
guaranteed bonds, and retire them in 30 
years from the proceeds of the Federal gaso- 
line tax. In some strange way these bonds 
would not be reckoned as a part of the Fed- 
eral debt. 

This is certainly a subterfuge. The cor- 
poration has no assets except a part of the 
Government’s taxing power. But taxing 
power is the only thing that secures any Fed- 
eral debt. Hence the road bonds must be a 
part of the debt. 

When the Roosevelt administration sought 
to split the budget into regular and emer- 
gency expenditures. Republicans readily 
saw through the subterfuge. They should be 
as clear-sighted now. 

There should be only one set of books. If 
a second set is admitted, we shall soon have, 
as Senator Byrn notes, a third set for schools, 
a fourth for hospitals, and another for 
anything Government chooses to embark 
upon. 
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We hope the President will look at the 
financing end of this scheme carefully—and 
reject it. 


[From the North Tonawanda (N. Y. News of 
January 28, 1955] 
UNITED STATES ROAD PROGRAM 


President Eisenhower's vast new road- 
building program encountered serious oppo- 
sition in Congress even before its formal 
submission. One critic is Senator Harry 
F. Byrd, Democrat, of Virginia, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee and economy 
watchdog of Capitol Hill. 

As outlined in the report of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on a National Highway 
Program, the 10-year plan concentrates on 
modernizing the key 40,000-mile National 
System of Interstate Highways. The Federal 
Government would continue for 10 years its 
regular aid to States, at the rate of about 
$600 million a year, The State and local 
governments would spend about $70 billion 
over the 10 years. 

In addition to its regular contributions to 
State governments, the Federal Government 
would spend an additional $25 billion on 
interstate highways. Some $5 billion of this 
would come from licenses—filling stations, 
motels—on the rights-of-way. The remain- 
ing $20 billion would come from 30-year, 3- 
percent bonds issued by a Federal highway 
corporation. 

These bonds, fully taxable, would be guar- 
anteed by the United States Treasury, but 
the debt represented would not be included 
in the public debt under obligations guar- 
anteed by the Government. Annual pay- 
ments would be met by appropriations by 
Congress out of “the revenues which the 
Federal Government will derive from the 
motor vehicle fuel and lubricating oil taxes 
projected at the present rates. 

Whether the Federal or State Govern- 
ments are to bear the increased costs of an 
adequate highway system, our highways will 
have to carry some 80 million vehicles by 
1974, according to the President’s Commis- 
sion, Its Chairman, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
told the National Conference on Highway 
Financing of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on January 13: “We are indeed 
caught in a traffic jam, nationwise.” 


From the Newburgh (N. Y.) News of January 
21, 1955) 


SUBTERFUGE IN UNITED STATES ROAD FINANCING 


The President's special message on a high- 
way program is not due until January 27, 
which gives him time enough to consider 
Senator Brrp’s completely valid criticisms. 
The Virginia Senator describes the financing 
plan as one that “violates financing prin- 
ciples, defies budgetary control and evades 
the Federal debt law.” 

It seems to us he is right on all counts. 
The scheme is to set up a Federal corporation 
to issue $20 billion in Government-guar- 
anteed bonds, and retire them in 30 years 
from proceeds of the Federal gasoline tax. 
In some strange way these bonds would not 
be reckoned as a part of the Federal debt. 

This is certainly a subterfuge. The corpo- 
Tation would have no assets except a part 
of the Government’s taxing power. But tax- 
ing power is the only thing that secures any 
Federal debt. Hence the road bonds must be 
a part of the debt. 


QUALITIES OF CITIZENS OF NORTH 
DAKOTA 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, upon 
various occasions I have been criticized 
because of my determination that the 
States which are small in population 
shall get a square deal in the matter of 
appointments. Some newspapers have 
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written long editorials which only show 
their ignorance of what one of the duties 
of a Senator from a State, small in pop- 
ulation, is, namely, to see that the State 
gets a square deal. 

Naturally, among the States I have 
fought for has been the State of North 
Dakota, and upon numerous occasions 
I have glorified the remarkable physical, 
mental, and esthetic qualities of its men 
and women—particularly the younger 
citizens. My colleagues will remember 
that last week, when the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] spoke 
about a young lady getting a second prize 
in some contest or other, he admitted 
that a North Dakota girl outranked the 
Wisconsin girl. 

Today, I once more want briefly to 
mention the remarkable stamina of our 
North Dakota soldiers. Upon a previous 
occasion I have mentioned how, based on 
population, more soldiers from North 
Dakota have received Congressional 
Medals of Honor and other decorations 
than have those from any other State. 
Those soldiers got those decorations, be- 
cause they earned them. 

Illustrative of what the average 
North Dakota soldier can do, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of the 
Senate an Associated Press dispatch, 
dated 4 days ago. I now read the dis- 
patch: 

Toxyo, March 10.—A small Japanese tax! 
ran into a large American soldier today with 
these results: windshield smashed, right 
fender torn off, front grill damaged, wheels 
wrenched awry, driver shaken. 

Pyt. Charles Broxmeyer, 6 feet 4, 225 
pounds, Bismarck, N. Dak., small facial 
bruise. 


Of course, Mr. President, the soldier 
this taxi hit was a North Dakota soldier. 
He was not quite so large as the average 
North Dakota soldier. But Private Brox- 
meyer, who I know personally because 
he comes from Bismarck, N. Dak., and 
who is 6 feet, 4 inches tall and weighs 
225 pounds, was the man who grappled 
and wrestled with the oncoming taxi. 
By some quirk of fate, Charles Brox- 
meyer—the AP dispatch says—re- 
ceived a small facial bruise. Undoubt- 
edly, if this taxi had met up with a North 
Dakota soldier of average size, it could 
not have bruised the soldier’s face. The 
citizens of Bismarck, N. Dak., will, likely, 
hang their heads in shame that there 
should be any marks on this young man. 
I have today written to Mr. Evan E. 
Lips, mayor of Bismarck, asking him to 
make a complete investigation of this 
incident, and I have also written a letter 
to President Dwight D. Eisenhower, mak- 
ing it clear to him that when administra- 
tive officials have a particularly hard 
project to accomplish—one that defies 
the capabilities of an ordinary citizen 
from any other State—in the moment 
of danger they consider all the North 
Dakota soldier boys who are available 
in the emergency. I have also recom- 
mended that when the next vacancy oc- 
curs in the Secret Service, Mr. Charles 
Broxmeyer, of Bismarck, N. Dak., be re- 
membered. 

Mr. President and Members of the Sen- 
ate. I say “hail! hail! the saviors of the 
Nation—the boys from North Dakota.” 
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STATE OF NEVADA LEGISLATURE 
OPPOSED TO EXTENSION OF 1934 
TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a list of the 
members of the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of Nevada, which adopted 
a resolution opposing the extension of 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Nevada 
Senator Assemblymen 

Ralph Lattin Norman Shuey (R), C. B. 

Stark, Sr. (R). 
Mahlon Brown William B. Byrne (D), M. J. 
Christensen (D), E. J 
ed) Dotson (D), Wil- 
liam Embry (D), Maude 


5 (055 Tom Godbey 
D), George Harmon (D), 


tan Irwin (D), George 
Von Tobel (R 
Fred H. Settelme ver Henry W. 5 R). 
Newton W. Crumley - Jack J. Hun oe 050. 7 R 
F. McElroy y (D „Hugh D. 
me y ), Robert 0. 


. Wile 
C. (Ed) Leutzinger...| Mr. Murray (R 
Richard M. Black Lyle L. Elison YR), Donald 
M. Leighton (D). 
Rene W. Lemalre William D. Swackhamer 


(D). 

Cyril O. Bastian (D), Hazel 
Denton (D), 

Bruce Barnum (D), John F, 
Giomi (D) 


Roy R. Orr, Sr. 
Walter Whitacre... 


( 
Farrell L. Seevers......--| Charles A. Hendel (R), 
Keith L. Mount (D). 
William J. Frank Norman 15552 (R), 
Glenn H. Jones 


Kenneth F. Johnson 


wW.. Q. {Glen} Em- 
minger (R). 

James M. Slatter y 

Forest B. Lovelock. ..... 


Archie Pozzi, Jr. fR: Rich- 
ard L. Waters, Sr. (D). 
Thomas Ivers D). 


Hardesty 
Mrs. C. V. 
sear D. epson 

Thomas Kean (R), 

ney J. Reynolds’ a, 

Clarence Ruedy (R), James 

Net Wood (R). 

A. ©, Barr (D), L. M. Hose 

(D), Darwin Lambert py 

Max R, Wainwright ( 


Charles Gallagher 


BROADCAST BY WALTER WINCHELL 
REGARDING STOCK BUYING 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a transcript 
of Walter Winchell’s broadcast over the 
ABC net work on March 13, 1955, at 9 
o’clock p. m. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Senator CAPEHART. Thank you, Mr. Win- 
chell, for inviting me here tonight, and I 
came at your invitation because you said I 
could ask you any question that I might 
care to ask you. Now, I've got many ques- 
tions to ask you here tonight, about what 
was said about you before the hearing in 
Washington, and about the facts in respect 
to the stocks that you have talked about 
over your broadcasts—in previous broad- 
casts. Now, if time permits, I want to get 
through all these questions, but if it does 
not, Im going to, with your permission, 
give the balance of the questions to the 
press, and ask them that they print them, 
and then I hope that you, on Tuesday, will 
give us an answer to these questions in your 
column in the Mirror, 
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Mr. WrincHEtt. I will do so, Senator. Sen- 
ator, before you start, may I ask just one 
question: When you were chairman of the 
same and Currency Committee in 
the Senate, Senator, I remember reading 
that you said something like this, that any- 
one who was disparaged or criticized before 
that committee would be given an oppor- 
tunity immediately to speak in his own de- 
fense. Does that still go? 

Senator CAPEHART. Well, I hope it goes, 
and I did say that, and I practiced it when 
I was chairman, and I think it’s a fine thing 
for every committee in Washington to prac- 
tice, and that is, when any man’s name is 
mentioned disparagingly or he’s—and he 
feels he's been injured—injured, that he 
ought to be permitted to immediately come 
before the committee and give his side of 
the story. I—lI've pleaded that Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT would permit you to do that. I have 
urged him to do it, but I'm certain that 
he will. He ought to and I—, I just—he just 
should do it. There is no question about it. 

Mr. WINCHELL. Well, I certainly hope so, 
Senator, and thank you for what you've said 
here tonight. 

Senator CAPEHART, And I hope every com- 
mittee down there adopts that policy, be- 
cause it’s a fine thing for every American 
to know, that if his name's mentioned be- 
fore a committee, he could feel that he could 
go before that same committee and be heard. 

Mr. WINCHELL. Thank you, very much, I 
am ready, Senator CAPEHART. 

Senator CAPEHART. Now, Mr. Winchell, the 
first question I wish to ask you is this: Why 
should you or any radio or television com- 
mentator ever refer to a stock as a good or 
bad investment? 

Mr. WINCHELL. Senator, I never recom- 
mend stocks. I never knock them, either. 
I never did it. I offer news in advance, most 
of the time, on the plans and the health and 
wealth of the companies listed on both stock 
exchanges. The president of the American 
Exchange testified before your committee 
that Winchell’s market facts are accurate, 
and that I was not irresponsible. 

Senator CAPEHART. Well, do you make a 
distinction between yourself and, say, the 
New York Times, that is, the financial pages, 
or the magazines, like Time and Life, and 
other commentators? 

Mr. WINCHELL. Well, I feel, Senator, that 
they're in the business of reporting the news, 
and so am I. 

Senator CAPEHART. In other words, you 
feel that you’ve done nothing more than 
what they do from time to time? 

Mr. WINCHELL. That's right. I've taken 
some of the market news out of the New 
York Times and the Wall Street Journal, 
and the other papers. 

Senator CAPEHART. Well, how many spe- 
cific stocks have you mentioned on your 
broadcasts or telecasts? 

Mr. WINCHELL, More than 50; 42 in 1954, 
and some in 1953, and of course in 1955, 
Once a week, at least. 

Senator CAPEHART. Well, how and why did 
you select those particular stocks? 

Mr. WINCHELL. Incidentally, I would like 
to again quote President McCormick’s testi- 
mony. Before your committee, he said, we 
investigated and found Winchell was not in- 
accurate, 

Senator CAPEHART. Have you or any mem- 
ber of your family ever been paid or re- 
ceived anything of value for mentioning any 
of these stocks, Mr. Winchell? 

Mr. WINCHELL. No, sir. Nobody can ever 
reward me in any way, Senator, for any news 
that I publish or broadcast. If that were 
true, Senator, I think I'd be brought before 
some grand jury or the district attorney 
and in some jail by now. 

Senator CAPEHART. Then your answer is 
that you've never taken anything of value 
from anybody in respect to 
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Mr. Wincrett (speaking at the same 
time). No, sir. I would like 

Senator CAPEHART. (A phrase covered over 
by Winchell). Stock. 

Mr. WINCHELL. This is what I would like to 
get into the record, too. This is from the 
Associated Press, a few hours ago, from New 
York. It came off the ticker. An official of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
that's for the United States Government, said 
today, “Walter Winchell was not ‘guilty of 
violating any SEC regulations or law in giv- 
ing out his so-called tips on securities.“ The 
official, whose name is Frank Purcell, New 
York regional director, said there was noth- 
ing incorrect in the information broadcast 
by Winchell, such as the recent mention of 
Pantepec Oil—— 

Senator CapeHart. Let me—I want to ask 
you this question, now. Have you ever rec- 
ommended to your listeners that they either 
purchase or sell any particular stock or 
stocks? 

Mr. WINCHELL. Senator, I have never rec- 
ommended it. I made a statement of fact. 

Senator CAPEHART. Well, now, what about 
Pantepec, which was brought out in the hear- 
ings the other day in Washington the other 
day, and Amurex Oil Co.—— 

Mr. WINCHELL. Pardon me, Senator, Mr. 
McCormick testified about Pantepec as fol- 
lows: “Winchell made no misstatements of 
fact, according to our investigation.” Inci- 
dentally, I read that in the New York Times 
on the front page. 

Senator CAPEHART. He did say this—I heard 
him say that, so I can vouch for that. He 
made that statement in my presence. 

Mr. WINcHELL. Senator, I have a memo 
here I would like to add. In 1953 I reported 
advance news about Amurex Oil. That com- 
pany denied it. After my news sent their 
stock up from 13 to over 20 points, their 
denial, according to your committee record, 
sent it down at once, falling back to 13, 
and—at the time, and I think lower, since. 
But Mr. McCormick testified, Senator Car- 
HART, before the Fulbright investigating 
committee, that what Winchell said was ac- 
curate, and that the denial by the company 
was untrue. In short, they made me the 
goat. The newspapers didn’t play up what 
Mr. McCormick testified. It was not in any 
headlines that Winchell was accurate and 
that the company made a false statement. 

Senator CarRHART. Well, now, Mr. Winchell, 
one more question here—many more, but 
one more right at this moment. 

Mr. WINCHELL. Pardon me, Senator, they— 
we have to sell few 

Senator CAPEHART. I well understand that. 

Mr. WINCHELL. Thank you very much. 

* . . . * 


Senator CAPEHART. Now, Mr. Winchell, what 
stocks have you or the members of your fam- 
ily purchased in the last 2 years, and did you 
purchase any of the stocks you mentioned on 
the air? That’s the 40 or 50 stocks you men- 
tioned on the air. 

Mr. WiIncHELL. Senator CaprHart, I have 
never bought a stock—for myself. I did buy 
three securities, over 2 years ago—for my 
family. As a matter of fact, it happened 
when we were invited by the stock exchange; 
that is, the Runyon Fund was, of which Iam 
the treasurer, to come down there. So, Mar- 
lene Dietrich, who is the director of the 
Runyon Fund; Jackie Gleason, who is also a 
member; and several other personalities from 
show business and television and radio and 
stage and screen; we were all down there to 
get these contributions from these very gen- 
erous people. And just about 2 minutes be- 
fore the gong sounded, I—and thanking them 
all, I said to the top executives, “Thanks very 
much. Id like to return the compliment. 
I'd like to buy something around here. What 
are you fellows selling in this store?” And 
so, someone suggested A. T. & T., Du Pont, 
and General Electric and I bought $50,000 
worth for my family’s security. 
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Senator CAPEHART. That was over 2 years 


Mr. WINCHELL. Yes, sir. I've never men- 
tioned them 

Senator CAPEHART. Now—— 

Mr. WINCHELL. Mentioned them in any 
way, except to explain to the people and any- 
one who wanted to know—— 

Senator CareHart. Now, one other ques- 
tion. What did you—did you ever suggest 
or infer to your listeners that a specific stock 
would go up or down in price? 

Mr. WINCHELL. No, sir. I only recom- 
mended United States Government bonds, of 
which I have bought them in bunches. I 
have often said to the people in the paper 
and on the air, investigate before you invest. 

Senator CAPEHART. Well, has any officer, 
director, employee, or stockholder of any cor- 
poration ever asked you to mention or plug 
any stock in which they were interested? 

Mr. WINCHELL. Senator CAPEHART, I am not 
aware of any private financial interest in my 
news reports. No person even knows the 
name of any firm on the big or small board 
I intend to discuss Sunday nights. My 
sources see me Friday nights after the mar- 
kets are closed. Sometimes not until Sun- 
day night about curtain time. These 
sources usually tell me what the rumors are 
on Wall Street, what the touts, the tipsters, 
and the other phoneys down there claim I 
am going to say. 

I can’t stop that or them, Senator CAPE- 
HART. When I hear what the rumors are, I 
of course do not mention that company. 
The answer is no. Incidentally, President 
McCormick of the American Stock Exchange 
testified that my market news was accurate, 
but that the rush of almost 500 thousand 
orders for Pantepec, or I think 493 thousand, 
gave Wall Street brokers a headache. Sen- 
ator, I can remember when they all had a 
big heartache because there weren’t any or- 
ders. 

Senator CAPEHART. Has any statement 
about a stock that you ever made turned 
out to be wrong? 

Mr. WINcHELL (interrupting, phrase of 
Winchell’s lost). Senator, this old commer- 
cial thing again interrupts us. 

. * . . * 

Mr. WINCHELL, I beg your pardon. Since 
the Fulbright friendly inquiry started, the 
public has been very frightened. Last week 
the values of stocks slumped almost $7 bil- 
lion because of the Fulbright committee. 
When I was Wall Street’s best press-agent 
booster, plus signs were blooming almost 
everywhere. Incidentally, if I were going to 
buy anything, I would buy Tri-Continental 
common stock. It’s, I understand, a very 
healthy and wealthy company. 

Senator CAPEHART. Now, Mr. Winchell, one 
other question. Has any statement about 
a stock that you ever made turned out to be 
false? Now that’s very important. 

Mr. WINCHELL. Well, it’s been testified be- 
fore president—by President McCormick 
that I've never made a misstatement. I 
hope that’s the answer. I don't know of 
any. I would like to know. I hope the 
SEC is continuing its investigation. And 
I'd like to know the names of anyone who 
gave me any misleading or false informa- 
tion—I would press for criminal action. 

Senator CAPEHART. One other question. 
Has any individual ever given you any stock 
tips, either orally, or in writing? 

Mr. WINCHELL. Oh, yes sir. That’s how I 
get my news, 

Senator CaPEHART. They give you tips. 

Mr. WINCHELL. I don’t call them tips. I 
call them advance news, I try to tell the 
future plans of a company listed on both 
stock exchanges. 

Senator CAPEHART. What's the difference 
between advance news and tips? 

Mr. WINCHELL. Well, Senator, if it’s a tip 
it’s for a private circle, for private use. 
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When I put it on the air—they estimate 
about 25 million or more listeners—it’s no 
longer private. Everybody's heard it, or 
those who have listened to me—I think. 
That’s advance news, sir. I once said about 
Missouri Pacific—— 

Voice. Last line. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If asked, Mr. Winchell, 
would you go to Washington and answer 
these questions under oath, and if so, will 
your answers—your answers be the same? 

Mr. WINCHELL. I certainly will be glad to. 
I'd shout it from the rooftops, Senator 
CAPEHART, and thank you for what you've 
tried to do about it. 

Senator CAPEHART. Then the answers un- 
der oath would be the same as the 
answers 

Mr. WINCHELL. Oh—oh, yes, of course. 


PROPOSED VISIT OF COMMUNIST 
FARMERS TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement which I have 
prepared in reference to the proposed 
visit of Communist farmers to this coun. 


try. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 

The hungry and the destitute are most 
susceptible to the doctrines of communism, 

We have been taught that for years. 

We have spent billions of dollars in all 
parts of the world to prevent the spread 
of communism by providing food and cloth- 
ing and working tools to hungry and desti- 
tute peoples. 

We did all this because we have been 
preaching and teaching that the doctrines 
of communism are bad. 

We have convinced ourselves and millions 
of other people throughout the world that 
communism is an enemy of freedom. 

Now, communism is failing in its own 
bailiwick, 

People of Communist countries do not 
have food. 

Are we to change our policies now and 
help to make communism successful? 

Are we to teach the Communists how to 
keep their people well fed and happy under 
Communist rule? 

Are we to aid and abet the Communist 
cause by inviting the Communist farmers 
to learn our methods of raising more food 
for the strengthening of the Communist 
cause? 

Do we believe for one minute the people 
of Communist countries who benefit by such 
policies will be told that they will no longer 
be hungry because of the use of farming 
methods learned in the capitalist country 
of the United States? 

I can remember the long years of depres- 
sion in this country when Communist agi- 
tators roamed through our communities de- 
nouncing the capitalist system and blaming 
the American system of government for the 
plight of those who were victims of the eco- 
nomic chaos of the time. 

I remember well that every red-blooded 
American fought with all he had in him 
to fend off the onslaught of the Commu- 
nists in those times of stress. 

I have in my files speeches I made during 
those years encouraging our people to forego 
the preachings of the Communists. 

I do not recall any effort by Russian Com- 
munist leaders at that time to offer help 
which would strengthen the belief of our 
people that freedom and Americanism were 
best. 
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Quite the contrary; they did all in their 
power to incite rioting and uneasiness among 
our people against their form of Govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps the plan to invite Communist 
farmers to this country to assist them in 
learning ways and means of enlarging pro- 
duction can be classified as a friendly ges- 
ture on our part. 

Let me refer to an article authored by our 
present Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, as it appeared in the Reader’s Digest 
in August 1946. 

Mr. Dulles at that time wrote: 

Friendly.“ in Russian, is a word of ap- 
proval reserved for those who profess belief 
in Soviet ideals and who prove their sin- 
cerity by working to promote them. 

“So interpreted, Soviet policy is admittedly 
intolerant. It seeks to eliminate what, to us, 
are the essentials of a free society. It seeks 
this with urgency because Soviet leaders be- 
lieve that, until this is done, peace is in 
jeopardy.” 

Let me repeat that paragraph: 

“So interpreted, Soviet policy is admitted- 
ly intolerant. It seeks to eliminate what, to 
us, are the essentials of a free society. It 
seeks this with urgency because Soviet lead- 
ers believe that, until this is done, peace is 
in jeopardy.” 

Let me quote Mr. Dulles further: 

“Tolerance of non-Soviet thinking is, to 
them, dangerous weakness.” 

How about non-Soviet thinking in farm- 
ing? 

What is so different in the Soviet thinking 
today as to lead this same man, Mr. Dulles, 
into believing that the Communists will be 
tolerant? 

Have they been tolerant in Korea, in Indo- 
ae in China, in Europe, in the Middle 

If they have, it has been well disguised as 
belligerency. 

Since it is also being considered that 
editors of Communist newspapers are to be 
invited to come to the United States and be 
permitted to see, hear, and do as they please, 
I should like to quote further from Mr. 
Dulles’ 1946 article. 

“To the Soviet people the Iron Curtain is 
pictured as necessary defense against an un- 
friendly outer world. 

“Soviet leaders welcome and, indeed, seek 
occasions which seem to show that such un- 
friendliness is habitual. 

“At the San Francisco conference and at 
meetings of the assembly and security 
council of the United Nations, the Soviet 
delegation have almost always pressed their 
Proposals to public debate and voting, even 
where defeat was inevitable.” 

Has there been any change in that pro- 
cedure? I have noticed none; in fact, it has 
been accelerated. 

Mr. Dulles further wrote: 

“That makes it easier for them to drama- 
tize, at home and to their followers abroad, 
what they call the ‘unfriendly’ and ‘fascist’ 
attitude of the outer world.” 

Are we expecting the visiting editors to 
return behind the Iron Curtain and in one 
fell swoop tell their people and their satel- 
lites that all they had written before was a 
pack of lies? 

Of course not. Let's be sensible. 

Mr. Dulles wrote a most interesting article 
in 1946 and it has proved him to be a prophet 
because events have proved him to be cor- 
rect. Let me quote just once more from that 
article: 

“When diplomacy or business takes Soviet 
nationals abroad, Soviet policy requires them 
to observe rigorously the thesis that Soviet 
‘democracy’ cannot be tolerant of alien 
thinking.” 

Those, Mr. President, are most important 
words by a man who today must guide us in 
our diplomatic relations with Russia, and I 
certainly approve all his commentary. 
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He wrote further: 

“Soviet diplomats and, indeed, all Soviet 
nationals abroad are not to mingle freely 
with those of opposite faith.” 

Except, perhaps, to help feed the unfor- 
tunates under Communist rule? 

I am not one to turn my face from that 
of a hungry person. 

I have been hungry many times in my life 
and didn’t have a nickel for a hamburger 
(when they were a nickel). 

That is not the problem. 

We have been fighting for a principle. 
Our boys have died for that principle. We 
have men suffering in Communist prisons 
today because they believe in that principle. 

We have burdened our people in peacetime 
to finance the fight for that principle. 

Mr. Dulles wrote that the Soviet people 
are equally loyal to their principle. 

I don’t want to say coldly that these invi- 
tations are wrong. 

I just want to say that it appears to me our 
policy toward communism is bordering a 
bit on the inconsistent. 


PEACETIME PROSPERITY 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Record a statement 
which I have prepared concerning the 
fact that the United States is now enjoy- 
ing the greatest peacetime prosperity in 
its history. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


The United States is now enjoying the 
greatest peacetime prosperity in history, 
President Eisenhower’s Republican admin- 
istration has given the country a prosperity 
heretofore unknown during peacetime. 

Yet last week stock market prices dropped 
$7 billion. It was the greatest stock market 
drop in 15 years. Why did the value of 
securities owned by the people decline $7 
billion in 1 week? 

This morning’s New York Times reveals 
these statistics: retail department stores 
sales in the week ended March 5 were 15 
percent greater than in the corresponding 
week last year; steel operations were 91 per- 
cent of capacity last week compared with 69 
percent a year ago; motor vehicle production 
was 193,000 compared with 132,000 a year 
ago; oil production was 6.8 million barrels 
a day compared with 6.4 million barrels a 
day a year ago; building construction con- 
tracts were $1.5 billion compared with $1.2 
billion a year ago; exports and imports are 
both up; industrial production is up; and 
unemployment is down by 300,000 from a 
year ago. 2 

That healthy business picture in a growing 
nation like ours should keep stock prices up; 
then why did they go down $7 billion in 1 
week—the greatest drop in 15 years. I do 
not know the answer; but I am reminded of 
those instances, prior to the time that the 
Federal Government guaranteed bank de- 
posits, when people for their own purposes 
started a run on a solvent bank by spread- 
ing rumors about its solvency. Credit al- 
ways depends on confidence. That applies to 
any business corporation, to the credit of the 
Federal Government, or to the stability of 
the stock market. 

Our financial structure is built on con- 
fidence. Millions of us have purchased 
homes, automobiles, appliances, and other 
goods on credit. Few could pay those debts 
immediately if called upon now to do so; 
but those people have confidence in the 
future of our Nation. 

I hope that there is no one person or any 
group who is trying to destroy or even to 
shake public confidence in the stability of 
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the many corporations whose securities are 
listed on the stock exchanges. However, 
whether inadvertently or intentionally the 
end result has been a loss of $7 billion in 1 
week. 

I can think of no greater disservice to 
this Nation than to destroy public confidence 
in the financial stability of this Nation. 
Only those who must want to cause a busi- 
ness recession, create unemployment, and 
weaken our Nation would seek to precipitate 
a stock market decline, 

I thoroughly believe, however, that if by 
irregularities or any improper methods 
anyone has, or is trying, to rig the market in 
any security and fleece ill informed investors 
they should be subjected both in the spot- 
light of public opinion and to vigorous 
prosecution. I am hopeful that the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee will ferret 
out any such specific manipulations that 
may exist and expose them. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
for action on nominations which appear 
on the Executive Calendar under the 
heading New Reports.” 

The motion was agreed; and the Sen- 
ate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, If there 
be no reports of committees, the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar under 
the heading “New Reports” will be 
stated. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George W. Perkins to be the 
United States permanent representative 
on the Council of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization with the rank and 
status of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of John Von Neumann to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES — NOMINATION PASSED 
OVER 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of John Marshall Harlan to be an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that that nomination may go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination will be passed 
over. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Robert Tripp Ross to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George C. McConnaughey to be 
a member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Clarence G. Morse to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Maritime Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Ben F. Cameron to be a United 
States circuit judge, fifth district. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
JUDGES 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Gilbert H. Jertberg to be a United 
States district judge for the southern 
district of California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William E. Miller to be a United 
States district judge for the middle dis- 
trict of Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the name of 
M. Frank Reid to be United States mar- 
shal for the western district of South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
uk Guard nominations be confirmed 
en bloc, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the United 
States Coast Guard are confirmed en 
bloc, 


IN THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the Army be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Army 
are confirmed en bloc. 


IN THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the Navy be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Navy 
are confirmed en bloc. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the Marine Corps be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Marine 
Corps are confirmed en bloc. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES—NOMINATION 
PASSED OVER 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Joseph Campbell to be Comp- 
troller General of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nomination be passed 
over. I understand that a minority 
view will be filed on the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination will be 
passed over. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Curtis Clark to be United States 
marshal for the eastern district of Ken- 
tucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified of all nominations 
confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


NOMINATIONS DEFERRED 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I understand that the 
Harlan nomination and the Holmes nom- 
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ination have not been considered. Can 
the majority leader inform the Senate 
when they will be considered? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Harlan 
nomination will be considered as soon as 
the Senate disposes of the tax bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Today? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. Under 
the unanimous consent agreement en- 
tered into, the Senate will start voting on 
the tax bill tomorrow. A couple of days 
will elapse before the nomination will be 
considered. 

Mr. LANGER. How about the Holmes 
nomination? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No plans 
have been made with reference to that 
nomination. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the majority 
leader, 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 


Mr.McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Committee on Government Oper-- 
ations may be permitted to sit and hold 
hearings at any time during the remain- 
der of this week while the Senate is in 
session. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I most respectfully ask the 
Senator from Arkansas, in view of the 
fact that the majority leader and the 
minority leader are not present, if he 
will confine his request to 1 day, to which 
request there would be no objection, and 
the Senator from Arkansas can make his 
request again tomorrow. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask unanimous 
consent, then, that the subcommittee be 
permitted to sit tomorrow. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
means today, does he not? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The subcommittee 
is not meeting today. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts that hearings are scheduled for all 
week. Some of the witnesses are Army 
personnel and are stationed overseas, 
and we wish to expedite the hearings. 
Once hearings are started and we are 
assured of being able to sit in the after- 
noons, we can expedite them. , 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My only reason 
for raising any question at all is that, 
under the unanimous-consent agreement 
on the tax bill, there will be certain votes 
tomorrow, and I wondered if the leader- 
ship, particularly on this side of the 
aisle, would consent to having commit- 
tees meet at that time. If the Senator 
from Arkansas has the majority leader’s 
approval of his request, I would have no 


objection. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I have not con- 
ferred with the majority leader. It is 
one of those situations which occasion- 
ally arise. I cannot always schedule 
hearings. As the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts knows, a great deal 
of interest has been evinced in the forth- 
coming hearings. I am trying to make 
preliminary preparations with the view 
that, once hearings are started, the sub- 
committee may hold hearings both in 
the mornings and afternoons, because 
of the inconvenience and expense to the 
Military Establishment of having to 
bring some of its personnel back to this 
country from overseas. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I personally 
would have no objection to the Senator’s 
request, but I think it would be prefer- 
able that the Senator withhold his re- 
quest for the time being, and confer with 
the majority and the minority leaders 
after they return from the luncheon at 
the White House. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
shall accede to the wishes of the acting 
minority leader, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], at the 
present time. I shall confer with both 
the majority and the minority leaders if 
I can do so in the next hour, but I should 
like to get authority to hold hearings to- 
morrow afternoon. At the present time 
I shall withdraw my request. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Arkansas very much. I 
assume that the majority leader and the 
minority leader will be back very shortly. 

Mr. McCLELLAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Permanent Investigating Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations be permitted to sit dur- 
ing the sessions of the Senate for the 
remainder of this week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


CONDITION OF OUR NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


Mr, CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Scorr] concerning our 
national economy, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCOTT 

Let’s be frank. Certain large segments of 
our national economy are sick. Most of the 
illness hinges on the cold, painful fact that 
untold thousands of our families in the low- 
income groups do not have enough ready 
cash to buy the necessities of life. 

Almost 4 million people are unemployed at 
this very moment, and even more are ex- 
pected to be out of work within the next 
few months. At the same time untold thou- 
sands of farm families are being forced to 
leave their farms and join welfare rolls be- 
cause they can no longer make ends meet, 
Farm income has dropped sharply in North 
Carolina each year since 1951. Between 1951 
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and 1952 it dropped $11 million. In 1953 it 
dropped $31 million. In 1954 it dropped an- 
other $10 million. Last year North Carolina 
farmers received $52 million less for their 
products than they did in 1951. 

Even in the face of rising unemployment 
both farms and factories are turning out 
commodities faster than they can be con- 
sumed. Supply is far ahead of demand, 
mainly because of a serious shortage of cash 
funds among low-income groups. Surpluses 
in wheat, cotton, and other basic commod- 
ities continue to pile up. The steel industry 
is operating anywwhere from 15 to 20 per- 
cent below capacity. Freight-car loadings 
are off by about the same percentage, 

The point is this: If we expect to take up 
the slack in our economy, it is imperative to 
increase consumption. There is no point in 
kidding ourselves. Low-income groups sim- 
ply do not possess the purchasing power to 
buy at the rate commodities are being 
produced. 

These are facts, not opinions. Conse- 
quently, in the face of these facts, claims 
that a tax cut for low-income groups at this 
time will cause inflation are utterly absurd. 
The only time you can have inflation is when 
people have more money than they know 
what to do with. That causes inflation. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey says 
that if the Government gives the low-income 
families a few meager dollars by small tax 
reductions, it will cause inflation. That is 
pure hogwash, and he knows it. It is the 
same hogwash the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has worked day and night to sell to the 
American taxpayers for 2 years. 

But the taxpayers aren’t as gullible as Mr. 
Humphrey and his Republican magicians 
think they are. 

The average taxpayer knows how he was 
rooked last year. 

He knows that the Republicans handed 
the wealthy—people who clip coupons and 
live off stock dividends—big, fat checks on 
silver platters. Under Mr. Humphrey’s tax 
law, the people who depend on the weekly 
paycheck have to pay for these handouts 
for the rich. 

The tax reduction proposals now before 
the Senate will correct much of the dam- 
age caused by Mr. Humphrey. They would 
repeal the special-privilege dividend section. 
They would also repeal the quick deprecia- 
tion writeoff provisions and the section al- 
lowing reserves for future business expenses, 
In addition, corporate and excise tax rates 
now in effect would be continued until July 
1957. 

These changes would more than pay for 
the cost of giving a $20 tax reduction for 
each taxpayer—excluding spouse—and 810 
for each dependent. 

Just what would this tax cut do? It 
would mean that some 3 million people who 
are paying income taxes now could forget 
that burden next year. In North Carolina 
alone, an estimated 150,000 people would no 
longer be required to pay Federal income 
taxes. 

By and large, it would mean that those 
families now having an income of $1,000 or 
less per year would be taken from the Fed- 
eral income tax rolls. These same people 
today pay 25 percent of their total income 
in Federal taxes of one kind or another. 

Families who have incomes under $5,000 
need far more relief than this proposal gives, 
but we are at the stage where anything will 
help. 

The main objection to a tax reduction has 
been the question of where the loss in reve- 
nue would be made up. That objection has 
been met. I am sure the proposal will be 
approved if Congress will get down to busi- 
ness and go to work instead of wasting time 
listening to administration leaders convince 
themselves that things are rosy with the 
working people of this country. 
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TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1955 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is H. R. 4259. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4259) to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corporate 
normal tax and of certain existing ex- 
cise-tax rates, and to provide a $20 credit 
against the individual income tax for 
each personal exemption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment, which will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Finance was on page 1, line 3, to 
strike out the word “Revenue,” and in- 
sert “Tax Rate Extension.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as- 
I understand it is the desire of the ma- 
jority leader that action be taken on the 
first committee amendment, which 
strikes out only the word “Revenue” and 
substitutes in place thereof the words 
“Tax Rate Extension.” It is purely to 
make a correction in the title, and for 
no other purpose. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. I understand there is no opposi- 
tion to the amendment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
after line 16, to strike out: 


Sec. 4. Allowance of $20 credit for each per- 
sonal exemption. 


Part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
credits against tax) is hereby amended by 
renumbering section 38 as section 39 and by 
inserting after section 37 the following new 
section: 


“Sec. 38. Credit for personal exemptions. 


“(a) General rule. In the case of a taxable 
year beginning after December 31, 1955, there 
shall be allowed to an individual, as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this subtitle for 
the taxable year, an amount equal to $20 
multiplied by the number of exemptions al- 
lowed under section 154 as deductions in 
computing taxable income. 

“(b) Limitation on amount of credit: The 
credit allowed by subsection (a) shall not 
exceed the amount of the tax imposed by 
this chapter for the taxable year, reduced by 
the sum of the credits allowable under sec- 
tions 33 (relating to foreign tax credit), 34 
(relating to credit for dividends received by 
individuals), 35 (relating to partially tax- 
exempt interest), and 37 (relating to retire- 
ment income).” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the unanimous- 
consent granted last Friday, I offer, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. FREAR], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
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Florida [Mr. SmatTuers], and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky IMr. BARKLEY], a 
substitute amendment, on page 1, line 
3, after the word That“, to insert 
“(a)”; and on page 1, beginning with 
line 5, to strike out all down to and in- 
cluding line 11 on page 16, and to insert 
certain language. 

In the event that the substitute 
amendment is agreed to, at the proper 
time I shall propose an amendment to 
the title to correspond with the pur- 
pose of the proposed amendment. 

I have a very brief statement, Mr. 
President, summarizing the effect of the 
proposed amendments. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand, 
the Senator, in conformity with the 
unanimous-consent agreement, is offer- 
ing his substitute so that it will be 
the pending amendment before the Sen- 
ate and, under the normal legislative 
course, will be the first amendment on 
which the Senate will vote when the time 
for voting comes tomorrow; is that 
correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


objection, amendments in the nature of 


a substitute will be printed in full in 
the RECORD, 

The amendments proposed by Mr. 
Jonwnson of Texas, for himself and other 
Senators, in the nature of a substitute, 
are as follows: 

On page 1. 
sert (a).“ 

On page 1, beginning with line 5, strike 
out all through line 11 on page 16, and in 
licu thereof insert the following: 

“(b) Whenever in this act an amendment 
or repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment or repeal of any provision, the refer- 
ence shall be considered to be made to a 
provision of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 


“Sec. 2. Twenty-seven-month extension of 
j corporate normal-tax rate. 

“Section 11 (b) (relating to corporate 
normal tax), section 821 (a) (1) (A) (relat- 
ing to mutual insurance companies other 
than interinsurers), and section 821 (b) (1) 
(relating to interinsurers) are hereby amend- 
ed as follows: 

“(1) By striking out ‘April 1, 1955’ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
July 1, 1957˙; 

(2) By striking out April 1, 1955“ each 
place in appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
July 1, 1957’; 

“(3) By striking out ‘March 31, 1955’ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘June 30, 1957’; 

“(4) By striking out ‘March 31, 1955’ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘June 30, 1957’. 


“Sec. 3. Twenty-seven-month extension of 
certain excise-tax rates. 

“(a) Extension of rates: The following 
provisions are hereby amended by striking 
out ‘April 1, 1955’ each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof July 1, 1957'— 

“(1) section 4041 (c) (relating to a 
fuels); 

“(2) section 4061 (relating to motor ve- 
hicles) ; 

“(3) section 4081 (relating to gasoline); 

“(4)- section 5001 (a) (1) (relating to 
distilled spirits); 
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line 3, after “That” in- 
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“(5) section 5001 (a) (3) (relating to im- 

ported perfumes containing distilled spirits) ; 

PaO) section 5022 (relating to cordials and 
liqueurs con wine); 

“(7) section 5041 (b) (relating to wines); 

“(8) section 5051 (a) (relating to beer); 
and 

“(9) section 5701 (c) (1) (relating to ciga- 
rettes). 

“(b) Technical amendments.— 

“(1) Section 5068 (relating to floor stocks 
refunds on distilled spirits, wines, cordials, 
and beer) is hereby amended by striking out 
‘April 1, 1955' each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘July 1, 1957’, and by 
striking out ‘May 1, 1955’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘August 1, 1957’. 

“(2) Section 5134 (a) (3) (relating to draw- 
back in the case of distilled spirits) is hereby 
amended by striking out March 31, 1955’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘June 30, 1957’. 

“(3) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
5707 (relating to floor stocks refunds on 
cigarettes) are hereby amended by striking 
out ‘April 1, 1955’ each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof July 1, 1957", and by 
striking out ‘July 1, 1955" and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘October 1, 1957’. 

“(4) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
6412 (relating to floor stocks refunds on 
motor vehicles and gasoline) are hereby 
amended by striking out ‘April 1, 1955“ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘July 1, 1957’, and by striking out ‘July 1, 
1955’ each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘October 1, 1957’. 

“(5) Section 497 of the Revenue Act of 1951 
(relating to refunds on articles from foreign 
trade zones), as amended by the Excise Tax 
Reduction Act of 1954, is hereby amended 
by inserting after ‘Internal Revenue Code’ 
each place is appears ‘of 1939 (or section 
5701 (c), 5001 (a), 5022, 5041 (b), or 5051 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954)’, and 
by striking out ‘April 1, 1955“ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘July 
1, 1957’. 


“SEC. 4. Repeal of provisions allowing credit 
against tax and exclusion from 
gross income for dividends re- 

ceived by individuals. 


“(a) Repeal of section 34 and section 116: 
Effective with respect to taxable years begin- 
ning after June 30, 1955, section 34 (relating 
to credit for dividends received by individ- 
uals) and section 116 (relating to partial 
exclusion from gross income of dividends re- 
ceived by individuals) are hereby repealed. 

“(b) Application of section 34 to taxable 
years beginning before July 1, 1955: Effective 
with respect to taxable years beginning be- 
fore July 1, 1955, section 34 (a) (relating to 
credit for dividends received by individuals) 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

„a) General rule: Effective with respect 
to taxable years ending after July 31, 1954, 
and beginning before July 1, 1955, there shall 
be allowed to an individual, as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this subtitle for 
the taxable year, an amount equal to the 
following percent of the dividends which are 
received after July 3, 1954, from domestic 
corporations and are included in gross in- 
come: 

“*(1) 4 percent, in the case of a taxable 
year ending before July 1, 1955. 

“*(2) 2 percent, in the case of the taxable 
year beginning on January 1, 1955, and end- 
ing on December 31, 1955. 

“*(3) In the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning before July 1, 1955, and ending after 
June 30, 1955 (other than one beginning on 
January 1, 1955, and ending on December 31, 
1955), a percentage obtained by— 

“*(A) multiplying 4 percent by the number 
of calendar months in the taxable year prior 
to July 1, 1955; and 
_ “*(B) dividing the product obtained in 
subparagraph (A) by the total number of 
calendar months in the taxable year. 
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For of this paragraph and of sub- 
section (b) (2) (D), a calendar month only 
part of which falls within the taxable year 
(A) shall be disregarded if less than 15 days 
of such month are included in such taxable 
year, and (B) shall be included as a calendar 
month within the taxable year if more than 
14 days of such month fall within the taxable 
year.’ 

“(c) Limitation on credit under section 
34 applicable to taxable years beginning be- 
fore July 1, 1955: Effective with respect to 
taxable years beginning before July 1, 1955, 
section 34 (b) (2) (relating to limitation on 
amount of credit) is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(2) the following percent of the taxable 
income for the taxable year: 

“*(A) 2 percent, in the case of a taxable 
year ending before January 1, 1955. 

„) 4 percent, in the case of a taxable 
year ending after December 31, 1954, and 
before July 1, 1955. 

“*(C) 2 percent, in the case of the taxable 
year beginning on January 1, 1955, and end- 
ing on December 31, 1955. 

“*(D) In the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1954, and before July 
1, 1955, and ending after June 30, 1955 (other 
than one beginning on January 1, 1955, and 
ending on December 31, 1955, a percentage 
obtained by— 

“‘(i) multiplying 4 percent by the num- 
ber of calendar months in the taxable year 
prior to July 1, 1955; and 

“'(ii) dividing the product obtained in 
clause (i) by the total number of calendar 
months in the taxable year.’ 

“(d) Application of section 116 to taxable 
years beginning before July 1, 1955: Effective 
with respect to taxable years beginning be- 
fore July 1, 1955, section 116 (a) (relating 
to partial exclusion from gross income of 
dividends received by individuals) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) Exclusion from gross Income:. Effec- 
tive with respect to any taxable year ending 
after July 31, 1954, and beginning before 
July 1, 1955, gross income does not include 
amounts received by an individual as divi- 
dends from domestic corporations, to the ex- 
tent that the dividends do not exceed— 

“*(1) $50, in the case of a taxable year 
ending before July 1, 1955. 

“*(2) $25, in the case of the taxable year 
beginning on January 1, 1955, and ending on 
December 31, 1955. 

3) In the case of a taxable year be- 
ginning before July 1, 1955, and ending after 
June 30, 1955 (other than one beginning 
on January 1, 1955, and ending on December 
31, 1955), an amount obtained by— 

„A) multiplying 850 by the number of 
calendar months in the taxable year prior 
to July 1, 1955; and 

“*(B) dividing the product obtained in 

subparagraph (A) by the total number of 
calendar months in the taxable year. 
For purposes of this paragraph, a calendar 
month only part of which falls within the 
taxable year (i) shall be disregarded if less 
than 15 days of such month are included in 
such taxable year, and (ii) shall be included 
as a calendar month within the taxable year 
if more than 14 days of such month fall 
within the taxable year. 


If the dividends received in a taxable year 
exceed the amounts prescribed in paragraph 
(1), (2), or (3), as the case may be, the 
exclusion provided by this subsection shall 
apply to the dividends first received in such 
year.’ 

„(e) Technical amendments.— 

“(1) The table of sections to part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 is hereby amended 
by striking out 

“Sec. 34. Dividends received by indi- 
viduals.’ 

(2) Section 35 (b) (1) is hereby amended 
by striking out ‘the sum of the credits allow- 
able under sections 33 and 34 and inserting 
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in lieu thereof: ‘the credit allowable under 
section 33’. 

(3) Section 37 (a) is hereby amended by 
striking out ‘section 34 (relating to credit 
for dividends received by individuals) ,’. 

“(4) The table of sections to part III of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 is hereby amended 
by striking out 


“Sec. 116. Partial exclusion of dividends re- 
ceived by individuals.’ 


“(5) Section 301 (f) is hereby amended by 
striking out paragraph (4). 

“(6) Section 584 (c) (2) is hereby amend- 
ed 

“(A) by striking out the heading and in- 
serting in lieu thereof partlally tax-exempt 
interest.—’; 

“(B) by striking out ‘in the amount of 
dividends to which section 34 or section 116 
applies, and’; and 

“(C) 5y inserting a comma after ‘interest’ 
in the first sentence. 

“(7) Section 642 (a) is hereby amended by 
striking out paragraph (3). 

“(8) Section 643 (a) is hereby amended by 
striking out paragraph (7). 

“(9) Section 702 (a) (5) is hereby amend- 
ed by striking out ‘a credit under section 34, 
an exclusion under section 116, or’. 

“(10) Section 854 (a) is hereby amended 
by striking out ‘section 34 (a) (relating to 
credit for dividends received by individuals), 
section 116 (relating to an exclusion for divi- 
dends received by individuals), and’. 

11) Section 854 (b) is hereby amended 
by striking out ‘the credit under section 34 
(a), the exclusion under section 116, and’ 
in paragraph (1) and by striking out ‘the 
credit under section 34, the exclusion under 
section 116, and’ in paragraph (2). 

“(12) Section 854 (h) (3) is hereby amend- 
ed by striking out subparagraph (B) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the follcwing: 

“*(B) The term “aggregate dividends re- 
ceived” includes only dividends received from 
domestic corporations other than any divi- 
dend from— 

“*(i) an insurance company subject to a 
tax imposed by part I or part II of sub- 
chapter L (sec. 801 and following); 

“*(4i) a corporation organized under the 
China Trade Act, 1922 (see sec. 941); or 

(t) a corporation which, for the tax- 
able year of the corporation in which the 
distribution is made, or for the next preced- 
ing taxable year of the corporation, either is 
a corporation exempt from tax under section 
501 (relating to certain charitable, etc., or- 
ganizations) or section 521 (relating to farm- 
ers’ cooperative associations) or is a cor- 
poration to which section 931 (relating to 
income from sources within the possessions 
of the United States) applies. 

“*(C) In determining the aggregate divi- 
dends received, any amount allowed as a de- 
duction under section 591 (relating to de- 
duction for dividends paid by mutual say- 
ings banks, etc.) shall not be treated as a 
dividend. 

“*(D) In determining the aggregate divi- 
dends received, a dividend received from a 
regulated investment company shall be sub- 
ject to the limitations prescribed in sub- 
section (a) and paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section.“ 

“(13) Section 6014 (a) is hereby amended 
by striking out ‘34 or’. 

“(14) The amendments made by this sub- 
section shall apply only with respect to tax- 
able years beginning after June 30, 1955. 


“Sec. 5. Allowance of credit for personal ex- 
emptions. 

“(a) Credit against tax: Part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 (relating to credits 
against tax) is hereby amended by renum- 
bering section 38 as section 39 and by in- 
serting after section 37 the following new 
section: 


“ ‘Sec. 38. Credit for personal exemptions. 


„a) General rule: In the case of any 
taxable year beginning after December 31, 
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1955, there shall be allowed to an individual, 
as a credit against the tax imposed by this 
subtitle for the taxable year, an amount 
equal to the sum of— 

“*(1) $20, plus 

(2) $10, multiplied by the number of 
exemptions allowed under section 151 (e) 
(relating to exemptions for dependents). 

“*(b) Joint returns: In the case of a joint 
return of a husband and wife, only one $20 
amount under subsection (a) (1) shall be 
allowed. 

„e) Husband and wife filing separate 
returns: 

“*(1) Credit of one spouse reduced: If 
a husband and wife (other than a husband 
and wife to whom paragraph (2) applies) 
both file separate returns, that portion of the 
credit allowed under subsection (a) (1) 
shall be allowed only— 

“*(A) to that spouse agreed upon by the 
husband and wife under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, or 

„) if there is no agreement as pro- 
vided in subparagraph (A), to that spouse 
designated by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate. 

“*(2) Income of husband and wife under 
community property laws: If a husband and 
wife both file separate returns and if any 
of the income of the husband and the wife 
is community income under the laws of the 
State of residence of the husband or the 
wife, the credit under subsection (a) (as 
modified under subsection (b)) or under sub- 
section (d) shall be computed as if the hus- 
band and wife filed a joint return, and one- 
half of the credit (if any) so computed shall 
be allowed to the husband and one-half 
shall be allowed to the wife. 

“*(3) Husband and wife having different 
taxable years: The application of this sub- 
section in the case of husbands and wives 
having different taxable years shall be made 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate. 

„d) Taxable years beginning before 
January 1, 1956, and ending after December 
31, 1955: In the case of any taxable year 
beginning before January 1, 1956, and end- 
ing after December 31, 1955, there shall be 
allowed to an individual, as a credit against 
the tax imposed by this subtitle for the 
taxable year, an amount computed as follows: 

1) determine an amount under sub- 
section (a) (as modified by subsections (b) 
and (c)) as if such subsections applied to 
the taxable year, 

“*(2) multiply the amount determined 
under paragraph (1) by the number of cal- 
endar months in the taxable year after 
December 31, 1955, and 

3) divide the product obtained under 

paragraph (2) by the total number of calen- 
dar months in the taxable year. 
For purposes of this subsection, a calendar 
month only part of which falls within the 
taxable year (A) shall be disregarded if less 
than 15 days of such month are included in 
such taxable year, and (B) shall be included 
as a calendar month within the taxable 
year if more than 14 days of such month 
fall within the taxable year. 

Oredit reduced by tax benefit from in- 
come splitting. 

In general: In the case of— 

“*(A) a husband and wife who elect to 
file a joint return for the taxable year, or 

“*(B) a taxpayer who is the head of a 
household (as defined in section 1 (b) (2)) 
or a surviving spouse (as defined in section 2 
(b)) for the taxable year, 
the credit otherwise allowable under sub- 
section (a) (as modified by subsections (b) 
and (c)) or under subsection (d) shall be 
reduced by the income-splitting tax benefit 
for the taxable year. 

RL Income-splitting tax benefit de- 
ed.— 


“*(A) For purposes of paragraph (1), the 
term “income-splitting tax benefit” means, 
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in the case of any taxable year, the amount 
(if any) by which— 

„%) the tax imposed under this sub- 
chapter on the taxable income of a single in- 
dividual who is not a head of household or 
surviving spouse and who has the same tax- 
able income for the taxable year as the tax- 
payer, exceeds 

„) the tax imposed under this sub- 
chapter for such taxable year on the taxable 
income of the taxpayer. 

B) In the case of a husband and wife 
who elect to file a joint return for the tax- 
able year, subparagraph (A) shall be applied 
to their combined taxable income. 

„) Limitation on amount of credit: The 
credit allowed by this section shall not ex- 
ceed the amount of the tax imposed by this 
chapter for the taxable year, reduced by the 
sum of the credits allowable under sections 
83 (relating to foreign tax credit), 34 (relat- 
ing to credit for dividends received by indi- 
viduals), 35 (relating to partially tax-exempt 
interest), and 37 (relating to retirement 
income).’ 

“(b) Technical amendments.— 

“(1) Subsection (d) of section 1 (relating 
to rates of tax on imdividuals) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Cross references.— 

1) For allowance of credit based on 
personal exemptions, see section 38. 

“*(2) For definition of taxable income, see 
section 63.’ 

“(2) The table of sections for part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 is hereby amended 


by striking out— 


“ ‘Sec. 38. Overpayments of tax.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“ ‘Sec, 38. Credit for personal exemptions. 

“Sec, 39. Overpayments of tax.“ 

“(3) Subsection (c) of section 443 (relat- 
ing to returns for a period of less than 12 
months) is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

„% Adjustments for personal exemp- 
tions: In the case of a taxpayer other than a 
corporation, if a return is made for a short 
period by reason of subsection (a) (1) and if 
the tax is not computed under subsection 
(b) (2), then— 

“*(1) the exemptions allowed as a deduc- 
tion under section 151 (and any deduction 
in lieu thereof), and 

“*(2) the credit allowed by section 38, 


shall be reduced to amounts which bear the 
same ratio to the full exemptions or to the 
full credit (as the case may be) as the num- 
ber of months in the short period bears to 
12.’ 

“(4) Subsection (a) of section 642 (relat- 
ing to special rules for credits against tax) 
is hereby amended by adding the following 
new paragraph: 

“*(4) Credit for personal exemption: An 
estate shall be allowed the credit provided by 
section 38 (relating to credit for personal ex- 
emptions). Such credit shall not be allowed 
to a trust.’ 

„(e) Collection of income tax at source on 
wages.— 

(1) Subsection (a) of section 3402 (relat- 
ing to requirement of withholding) is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

„a) Requirement of withholding: Every 
employer making payment of wages shall de- 
duct and withhold upon such wages a tax 
equal to 18 percent of the amount by which 
the wages exceed the sum of— 

“*(1) the number of withholding exemp- 
tions claimed, multiplied by the amount of 
one such exemption as shown in the table 
in subsection (b) (1), and 

“*(2) the credit claimed pursuant to regu- 
lations prescribed under subsection (J) 

“(2) So much of paragraph (1) of section 
3402 (c) (relating to wage bracket with- 
holding) as precedes the first table in such 
paragraph is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(1) At the election of the employer with 
respect to any employee, the employer shall 
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deduct and withhold upon the wages paid 
to such employee a tax (which shall be in 
lieu of the tax required to be collected and 
withheld under subsection (a)) equal to the 
excess of— 

“*(A) the tax determined in accordance 
with the following tables, over 

„%) the credit claimed pursuant to 
regulations prescribed under subsection (j) :’. 

“(3) Section 3402 (relating to income tax 
collected at source) is hereby amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“*(j) Credit against withholding.— 

1) Entitlement to credit: An employee 
receiving wages shall on any day be entitled 
to a withholding credit, if, on the basis of 
facts existing at the beginning of such day, 
there may reasonably be expected to be 
allowable a credit under section 38 (relat- 
ing to credit for personal exemptions) for 
the taxable year under subtitle A in respect 
of which amounts deducted and withheld 
under this chapter in the calendar year in 
which such day falls are allowed as a credit. 

“*(2) Amount of credit: The amount of 
the credit under this subsection shall be that 
amount which, for the payroll period, may 
reasonably be expected to reflect most accu- 
rately the amount of the credit which such 
employee will be allowed under section 39 
for such taxable year. 

“(3) Credit allowed under regulations: 
The allowance of the credit under this sub- 
section shall be made only under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 
The Secretary or his delegate shall prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this subsection, 
including (but not limited to) regulations 
relating to— 

„A) the filing of withholding credit cer- 
tificates, the time at which such certificates 
take effect, the period during which such 
certificates remain in effect, and the effect 
of change of status; 

“*(B) the rounding of the credit for any 
payroll period in the same manner as with- 
holding exemptions are rounded for the same 
period; and 

“*(C) the extent to which the credit will 
be allowable to married individuals.’ 

“(d) Effective dates: The amendments 
made by this section (other than by subsec. 
(c)) shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years ending after December 31, 1955. The 
amendments made by subsection (c) of this 
section shall apply only with respect to wages 
paid after December 31, 1955. 


“Sec. 6. Termination of provisions allowing 
accelerated depreciation in case 
of property acquired after March 
9, 1955. 

„(a) Termination of section 167 (b): Sec- 
tion 167 (relating to deduction for deprecia- 
tion) is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection as follows: 

„) Termination of subsection (b) with 
respect to property acquired after March 9, 
1955: Subsection (b) shall not apply in the 
case of any property— 

1) the construction, reconstruction, or 
erection or which is commenced after March 
9, 1955, or 

“*(2) acquired after March 9, 1955. 
For purposes of paragraph (1), the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or erection of property 
shall be considered to have commenced be- 
fore March 10, 1955, if the taxpayer furnishes 
proof, satisfactory to the Secretary or his 
delegate, that an enforceable contract. for 
such construction, reconstruction, or erec- 
tion was in existence on March 9, 1955, and 
that such construction, reconstruction, or 
erection was required by the terms of such 
contract as in effect on March 9, 1955. For 
purposes of paragraph (2), property shall be 
considered to have been acquired before 

March 10, 1955, if the taxpayer furnishes 

proof, satisfactory to the Secretary or his 
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delegate, that an enforceable contract for the 
acquisition of such property was in existence 
on March 9, 1955, and that the acquisition of 
such property was required by the terms of 
such contract as in effect on March 9, 1955." 

“(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by this section shall apply only with respect 
to taxable years ending after March 9, 1955. 
“Src. 7, Repeal of provision allowing deduc- 

tions for additions to reserves for 
estimated expenses. 

“(a) Repeal of section 462: Section 462 
(relating to reserves for estimated expenses, 
etc.) is hereby repealed. 

“(b) Technical amendment. The table of 
sections for subpart C of part II of subchap- 
ter E of chapter 1 is hereby amended by 
striking out the following: 

“ ‘Sec. 462. Reserves for estimated expenses, 
etc.’ 

“(c) Effective date: The repeal and 
amendment made by subsections (a) and 
(b) shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1953, and 
ending after August 16, 1954. 

“(d) Savings provision. No interest, pen- 
alty, additional amount, or addition to the 
tax shall be imposed, for any period before 
the 90th day after the date of the enactment 
of this Act, with respect to any amount of 
underpayment resulting solely from the re- 
peal of section 462 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 by subsection (a) of this 
section.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have an 
appointment at the White House at 
1 o'clock, but I shall be glad to yield 
briefly to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Under the terms of 
the unanimous-consent agreement, will 
the substitute be subject to a 4-hour 
limitation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is 
correct. 

Mr. President, these amendments go 
both to the committee amendments and 
to sections 2 and 3 of the House bill. 

At this point, it is my intention only 
to describe these amendments briefly. 

First, we propose to extend the present 
corporate and excise tax rates to July 1, 
1957—15 months beyond the time limit 
of the House bill. This would bring into 
the Treasury an additional $3,537,000,000 
not otherwise contemplated. 

Second, we propose to repeal the 
“error” in the 1954 bill which has opened 
such tremendous loopholes in computing 
corporate taxes. According to conserva- 
tive estimates, this will save the Treas- 
ury at least $1 billion. The Wall Street 
Journal, in an article this morning, esti- 
mates it at from $1 billion to $5 billion. 

Third, we propose to repeal, effective 
March 9, 1955, the accelerated deprecia- 
tion provisions of the 1954 bill and, effec- 
tive July 1, 1955, the dividend credit and 
exclusion provisions of the 1954 bill. By 
July 1, 1957, this repeal would save the 
Treasury $1,618,000,000. 

Finally, we propose a $20 tax credit 
for each taxpayer and a $10 credit for 
each of his dependents. The credit does 
not apply to the taxpayer’s spouse. The 
credit will become effective January 1, 
1956, and by July 1, 1957, will have cost 
the Treasury $1, 261, 000,000. 

The cost will be more than met by 
the budget balancing provisions of the 
amendments. These budget balancing 
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provisions will provide 84,894,000, 000 in 
eee by July 1, 1957. 

In summary, we propose to extend the 
excise and corporate rates for a 15- 
month period beyond the House bill; to 
repeal the error in the 1954 bill; to repeal 
the accelerated depreciation and divi- 
dend provisions of the 1954 bill; and to 
use the savings to provide a tax cut for 
individual American citizens. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I am very much in- 
terested in knowing whether, if the sub- 
stitute should be adopted, it would mil- 
itate against the farmers in depreciat- 
ing their farm machinery. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the farm- 
er can take advantage of the accele- 
rated depreciation which is in the pres- 
ent law, he could be affected. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator 
mean that it would hurt him? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It would de- 
pend upon what method of depreciation 
is used by the farmer. 

Mr. LANGER. Under the pending 
bill, as I understand, a farmer can figure 
a certain percentage of depreciation on 
his tractor, for instance. What does 
the proposed substitute provide in that 
regard? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. He has a 
choice of certain types of depreciation. 
Under the substitute, the big business 
provision which we think was put in 
chiefly for the benefit of large manufac- 
turers, would be eliminated. The sub- 
stitute proposes to repeal the accelerated 
depreciation feature. 

Mr. LANGER. The farmer would be 
hurt, if the substitute should be adopted, 
would he not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It would de- 
pend entirely on what method the 
farmer uses. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not a fact that 
if the substitute is adopted it will re- 
store the old law with reference to 
amoritization benefits? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think the 
Senator is correct. I think the acceler- 
ated depreciation is largely for the bene- 
fit of the big corporations. Tomorrow 
the Senate will have a choice of voting 
in favor of the farmers of North Da- 
kota and every other State by giving 
them some relief, or voting in favor of 
the big dividend boys and corporations. 
Under the accelerated depreciation pro- 
vision they were given benefits which 
amounted to more than a billion and a 
quarter dollars. We propose to recover 
that revenue and to distribute the bene- 
fits more equitably. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should be 
happy to yield at any time during the 
next 2 days, but I must attend a confer- 
ence at the White House in a few mo- 
ments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to clear 
the record. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator will have 2 days in which to clear 
the record. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS, If the Senator from 
Texas wants to leave the record incor- 
rect—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The record 
is clear. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator 
will agree that if this proposal is 
adopted, we shall be repealing benefits 
which small-business men and farmers 
have had under last year’s bill. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. It is my 
opinion that the small farmer and the 
small taxpayers got very few benefits 
from the bill which Secretary Humphrey 
rammed through Congress last year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not a fact that 
under the bill, big business concerns and 
large corporations got actually less than 
they did under the old law? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. The 
estimates show that under the acceler- 
ated depreciation provision which was 
incorporated into the big business bill 
last year, the Treasury in an 18-year pe- 
riod will have a net loss of 819 ½ billion. 
At the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee where Secretary Humphrey was tes- 
tifying, mention was made in one in- 
stance of a man who bought a Cadillac 
automobile with 4 years’ depreciation on 
it. Under the accelerated depreciation 
provision, he can double his depreciation. 
On a car that sells for $4,600 he can de- 
duct 50 percent the first year, and at the 
end of the first year he has depreciated it 
$2,300. So he can take his capital 
gain. That is in the Committee’s rec- 
ord. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator has 
just shown how little study has been be- 
hind the substitute proposal, because if 
he will read the law, he will find a pro- 
vision which specifically states that 
under no circumstances can anything be 
depreciated beyond 3345 percent. The 
Senator says we can save $3 billion for 
the Treasury under the substitute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We do not 
propose to extend certain tax rates for 
1 extra year. The Senator from Dela- 
ware has not studied the substitute. We 
propose to extend the time an extra 15 
months. We propose during the next 15 
months, to raise the money that has been 
lost in 12 months. 

Before the Senator comes to the floor 
to talk about the substitute, he ought to 
be certain of what is in it, and not draw 
conclusions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Delaware has read the substitute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Delaware has stated that the 
substitute extended the time 12 months. 
Does the Senator stand corrected? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
from Texas wish to yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
wish to yield; I should like to keep my 
engagement, if the Senator from Dela- 
ware will permit me to do so. 

However, if the Senator decides that 
the matter must be settled between now 
and 1 o'clock, I will yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So far as the coun- 
try is concerned, I think it is settled any- 
way. 

PROSPERITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, there is 
no more overworked congressional cliche 
than the one that says of many bills that 
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“our current debate involves the most 
crucial issue we shall face in the current 
session.” But I think it may well be true 
in the case of the tax bill. What started 
out to be a routine extension of corpo- 
rate and excise taxes has suddenly be- 
come a test of the confidence of Con- 
gress and the American people in the 
fiscal program of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, and I shall discuss it from that 
point of view. 

In this whole problem the word “con- 
fidence” is the key, because, like every 
other basic problem, ours is basically 
spiritual, even though its spiritual con- 
tent is often obscured by the material 
terms of taxes,“ “money,” and “debt,” 
in which it is made manifest. 

The basic issue is the prosperity of the 
American people, and this is itself a spir- 
itual concept. The word “prosperity” 
means “hope for the future,” and de- 
scribes a feeling, an attitude, rather than 
a measureable income. If a man can 
face his economic future with hope, 
based on faith and courage, he is pros- 
perous. If he faces it in fear, expecting 
economic decline or disaster, he is not 
prosperous, no matter what his economic 
condition is in the present or has been 
in the past. 

In a Nation of free men the role of 
government in economic affairs should 
be threefold: 

First, to provide a sound and stable 
dollar to preserve his economic values 
and accurately measure his economic 
gains. 

Second, to operate so as to be the 
lightest possible burden in taxes. 

Third, to leave the individual citizen 
the widest possible freedom to manage 
his own financial affairs, with a basic 
attitude of helpfulness rather than 
control. 

To me any administration that ac- 
cepts these goals and makes progress to- 
ward them is responsible in the finest 
sense, and any ideas or programs that 
weaken these objectives or move us away 
from these goals are irresponsible and 
dangerous. 

I submit that these are the goals of 
the Eisenhower administration, and, un- 
der the able management of Secretary 
George M. Humphrey, we have made 
remarkable progress toward them under 
very difficult circumstances. 

By the time Mr. Humphrey took office 
in 1953 the dollar had shrunk, in 14 
years, to 52.3 cents—an average loss of 
314 cents a year. The shrinkage in the 
past 2 years has been less than one-half 
of 1 cent, representing practical stability. 

This was not done by fiat, controls, 
or legerdemain. It was a miracle of 
management. 

(A) The general operations of the 
Government were better managed. 

First. Current expenditures were cut 
from $74.3 billion in fiscal 1953 to $63.5 
billion in fiscal 1955. 

Second. The overhanging unexpended 
balances were cut from $78.4 billion on 
July 1, 1953, to $53.9 billion by July 1, 
1955, and it is estimated that this figure 
will be cut to $49.6 by July 1, 1956. 

Third. The appropriations were cut 
from $80.3 billion in fiscal 1953, the last 
appropriation of the previous adminis- 
tration, to 57.3 billion in fiscal 1955, with 
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an estimate of $56.3 billion for fiscal 
1956. 

(B) Because these happened, the op- 
erating deficits were cut from 89½ bil- 
lion at the end of fiscal 1953 to $3 billion 
at the end of fiscal 1954 and a projected 
82% billion at the end of fiscal 1955. 
Thus, we are two-thirds of the way to 
our goal of a balanced budget—the first 
planned one in more than 20 years. Of 
course, we could have had a balanced 
budget in fiscal 1955—with a small sur- 
plus—if taxes had not been reduced, but 
in the wisdom of responsible manage- 
ment, having stabilized the value of the 
dollar, it was decided to move simulta- 
neously, if more slowly, toward the two 
goals of balanced budget and lowered 
taxes rather than to take one before the 
other. 

Last year, in this spirit we brought 
about the biggest tax reduction in the 
history of this country. This program 
was carefully balanced to bring some 
measure of relief to every part of our 
economy. It was patterned for overall 
economic benefit—not partisan political 
advantage. Three billions of last year’s 
tax reduction were accounted for by in- 
dividual income tax cuts involving a 10 
percent cut in the lower and middle 
brackets and scaling down to only about 
2 percent for the highest bracket in- 
comes. The administration tried to 
keep that cut at 614 billion, which would 
have balanced the reductions in ex- 
penses accomplished by the administra- 
tion. We all joined to add a billion to 
it in long-overdue relief from wartime 
excises. 

(C) These are achievements that are 
easy to measure, but they are not the 
only tasks that had to be undertaken. 

One. Our great debt has to be so 
managed that its refunding will not dry 
up the sources of money for State or 
local funds and private investments—or 
upset the delicate inter-relationships of 
interest rates for all these myriad bor- 
rowings. The enormity of this task ap- 
pears when we realize that in 1954 the 
Treasury had to refinance more than 
$74 billion. This fact again empha- 
sizes the wisdom of its program to get 
as much of the debt as possible into 
notes of longer term. 

Two. Then too, our money supply 
had to be managed so well by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank that its very volume 
did not upset the balance. The great 
post-war decision that made this pos- 
sible was made in 1951, and Secretary 
Snyder deserves great credit for his wis- 
dom; but the new administration had to 
resist substantial pressure to again de- 
stroy the bank’s freedom to carry out 
the responsibilities Congress gave to it. 

Three. Great steps were also taken 
toward the third goal of private eco- 
nomic freedom. Price, wage and rent 
controls were removed—without the in- 
flation prophesied by the apostles of 
State centralism; and the Government 
has moved significantly out of direct 
competition with its citizens. 

This transition would have been diffi- 
cult under the most favorable circum- 
stances, but it was even more difficult 
because it had to be made during the 
period of adjustment from war to peace, 
with all of its attendant dislocations, 
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When the Truman administration 
faced a similar adjustment after World 
War II, it demonstrated its ignorance of, 


and lack of faith in, the virility of our. 


free-enterprise system. Secretary Sny- 
der, its spokesman, fearfully predicted 
unemployment up to 8 million, and there 
was the beginning of preparations for a 
vast program of Government jobs. But 
the economic realities of a nation starved 
for civilian goods and an industry ca- 
pable of quick readjustment worked a 
typical American miracle, and the pre- 
dicted tragedy never happened. 

The problem the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration faced was less severe, but this 
time it did not have the benefit of a 
backlog of civilian demand. So there 
was the potential threat af unemploy- 
ment. The prophets of doom called for 
Federal intervention, but the adminis- 
tration—sure of the essential virility of 
our economy—refused to panic. Unem- 
ployment rose by 2 million, but employ- 
ment also rose by 4 million, and the 
trough of the recession was shallow and 
narrow. Many authorities now think 
we passed through it in the 3 months be- 
tween July 1953 and October 1953, when 
the upward climb began, although the 
upturn in employment lagged until 
March 1954. 

Time will not permit further discus- 
sion of this phase of our problem; but I 
submit that these facts demonstrate that 
this has been a sound program, achieved 
by responsible management. 

First. Its economic goals have been 
sound, and we have made remarkable 
progress toward them. 

(a) We have a sound dollar. 

(b) The cost of Government is being 
reduced as fast as defense needs will per- 
mit. 

(e) The economic freedom of the indi- 
vidual citizen has been increased. 

Second. These achievements have been 
made possible by confidence and courage, 
and thus have increased our spiritual 
hope for the future, which is true pros- 
perity. 

Mr. President, one would think that in 
this vital program, which affects the 
life of every American—regardless of 
party—there would be no partisanship. 
But this has not been the case. 

Last year, our friends of the other 
party, seeing what they thought was 
potential political opportunity, tried to 
upset the Treasury’s balanced program, 
by proposing that additional relief in the 
equivalent of $20, be given every tax- 
payer and dependent. This would have 
increased the current annual deficit by 
more than $2 billion. It was narrowly 
rejected. 

So I suppose we should not have been 
surprised when the idea suddenly came 
to life 2 weeks ago. This time it looked 
sure fire, because it could be attached to 
what might seem to be a veto-proof 
bill. So it was pulled out of the hat by 
Speaker RAYBURN on a Saturday, 
rammed through a party caucus, and 
then through the House on Monday, 
without any statement relating it to our 
overall economic needs, and without 
hearings. When it came to the Senate 
its advocates had to ask for a chance to 
get a witness—any witness—to explain 
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it to the Finance Committee. They 
rounded up two—and for them it was 
either the crash job it seemed on the 
surface, or one of those cases of 
“Strangely enough, I just happen to 
have brought my music, though of course 
I didn’t expect you to ask me to sing.” 

In essence, the program asked for a 
return to the old, rejected fiscal policies 
of the New Deal, while trying to reassure 
us that this time the inevitable inflation 
would not occur. Fear was used as the 
whip—fear of widespread unemploy- 
ment. The basic idea was the old one of 
pump-priming and bootstrap-lifting: 
“If we started going into debt again we 
could create prosperity and lower taxes 
more.” This was the siren song that 
Mr. Leon Keyserling sang to the Finance 
Committee. This was a reprise of the 
song he sang to the newspapers on Feb- 
ruary 12, when he said: 

A rise in the annual rate of Federal spend- 
ing above current levels by about 6 billion 
by the fourth quarter of this year would be 
accompanied by a rise of almost $30 billion 
in our total national product. 


Mr. President, it is difficult to accept 
this bland premise, when we view the 
results of deficit spending by past ad- 
ministrations. 

To the junior Senator from Utah, it is 
the same old fiscal numbers racket 
based on a materialistic system of push- 
button economics. It leaves out the hu- 
man equation and the spiritual drives 
that are our greatest resource. It as- 
sumes that prosperity is a product of 
government, not of individual effort; 
and that by pumping deficits into the 
economy we can, by some magic, create 
the solid substance of production. It 
asks us to rewrite history, but to shut 
our eyes to the results of the same sorry 
program over 20 tragic years. 

Mr. Keyserling’s eager attempts to 
persuade us that this plan of his, al- 
though inadequate, was certainly not in- 
flationary, has an interesting relation to 
a statement by Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
who examined the same problem in his 
book Economy in the National Govern- 
ment, published in 1952. On page 253, 
Senator Douctas said: 

An increase in public debt 18, however, not 
a desirable end in itself. Moreover, it would 
be dangerous constantly to increase the pub- 
lic debt in time of peace when the prospect 
of war still hangs over us, because during 
the time of war further enormous increases 
always occur. Unless we provide a margin 
of safety in peacetime for the war which may 
occur, we are likely to be in great trouble if 
and when such a war breaks out. 


Mr. President, I continue to quote, and 
this is important: 

To use deficit financing inorder to drive 
unemployment down below 6 percent is 
therefore very dangerous, It will tend to do 
far more harm through inflation than the 
good it will do by absorbing some of those 
who are unemployed from seasonal and 
transitional causes. 

For in a period when unemployment is 
less than 6 percent, there is no real supply 
of workers ready to go into productive ac- 
tivity. Instead, the unemployed are pri- 
marily either the hard core of the perennially 
unemployed, such as the handicapped, and 
the transitionally unemployed for whom job 
openings exist. Since there is no real idle 
supply of labor, extra money pumped into 
the economy by budgetary deficit cannot 
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appreciably increase production. Rather, it 
will be used to bid up the prices on the 
available supply of goods and services, and 
hence it will bring about inflation. 


Mr. President, let me acknowledge 
that my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doucras], from whose 
book I have been quoting, has now come 
to the floor; and I wish to say to him that 
I have been quoting from his book en- 
titled “Economy in the National Govern- 
ment.” 

I now read further from that book: 

There is a further zone of uncertainty 
within which we do not know what is going 
to happen. I submit a rough judgment that 
probably we should not run a governmental 
deficit unless unemployment exceeds 8 per- 
cent and, indeed, possibly slightly more than 
that. When unemployment is between 6 and 
8 percent, the governmental budget should 
at least balance and therefore be neutral in 
its effects. When unemployment is over 8 
percent, we should have a deficit; but when 
it is under 6 percent, there should be a 
surplus. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I regret that I was 
not on the floor when the Senator from 
Utah started his remarks. Of course he 
recognizes, does he not, that the figures 
of the Department of Commerce are sub- 
ject to a considerable margin of error, 
and that they tend to understate the 
amount of lost time because of business 
declines—for at least two reasons, and 
possibly for a third. The first is that 
the figure on unemployment does not 
take account of what are called lay- 
offs, referring to those who do not have 
jobs, and are not earning, but who, it is 
thought, will have jobs within 30 days. 
These persons are eligible to receive 
benefits under unemployment insurance. 
It was the testimony of Mr. Burns, be- 
fore our Economic Committee, in Janu- 
ary of 1954, that they really are unem- 
ployed. So if the number of temporary 
layoffs be added to the number of unem- 
ployed the total is increased by between 
250,000 and 300,000, normally. In March 
1954, the number was 236,000. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to accept that information. 

At this time I should like to proceed 
with my remarks. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me state that 
this is an important item; and inasmuch 
as the Senator from Utah has been quot- 
ing me, I wish to have the RECORD cor- 
rect on this point. 

Mr. BENNETT. Iam happy to accept 
the correction for the RECORD, and I 
appreciate it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I thank the Senator 
from Utah, 

There is another point which should 
be made, namely, with respect to invol- 
untary part time. A great many men are 
not discharged or laid off, but are put 
on a basis of 1, 2, or 3 days a week. If 
we include figures representing involun- 
tary part time, and reduce those figures 
to terms of full-time employment, the 
total is raised to approximately 5 mil- 
lion, as of the low point of last year. 
The staff study of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report places it at 
4,880,000 in March 1954. I think it is 
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now running around 4.1 or 4.2 million. 
The exact figure was 4,307,000 in Febru- 
ary of 1955, according to the same study 
found on page 96 of our committee re- 
port submitted today. Therefore it was 
running around 8 percent of the total 
number as of the low point of last year. 
It is now running around 7 percent. 

There is one final point. The Census 
Bureau tries to find out whether people 
are actually looking for work, whether 
they are a part of the labor force. Even 
though they may be out of work, if the 
enumerator thinks they are not really 
looking for work, they are not counted 
as unemployed. This is a difficult ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. BENNETT. Let me say to my 
colleague that I have a long speech. I 
welcome the explanation of his own fig- 
ures. However, I do not intend to use 
any further quotations from his bock. 
I should appreciate an opportunity to 
continue with my speech. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Since these figures 
have been quoted by other Members of 
the Senator’s party out of context, I 
should appreciate an opportunity to 
make the record clear. I am sure the 
Senator from Utah has never quoted 
them out of context, but other members 
of his party have done so. I should like 
to make the record clear, that the census 
figures on unemployment as such under- 
state the amount of time that is lost 
through business declines. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
a table which I asked the staff of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port to prepare on the relationship be- 
tween reported unemployment and the 
full-time equivalent unemployment. It 
appears on page 96 of the Joint Economic 
Committee report submitted today. 

There being no objection the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Un thousands] 
1954 
Decem Febru 
Item ber ary 
1958 Maren May |August ae 1955 
1) Unemployed (census) =-=- .. =... 3,305 | 3,245 | 2,893 3, 383 
8 Temporary es. 204 143 120 145 
PART-TIME WORKERS IN NONAGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 
(CENSUS): WORKED LESS THAN 35 HOURS PER WEEK 
Usually work full time at present job but worked part 
2 ‘Sime because of economic factors. ....-.----------------- 1,548 | 1,451 | 1, 285 1, 148 
4 Man-hours equivalent to full-time work (37.5 hours 
2 por Hise 2 . 58,050 | 54,413 | 48,188 | 43,050 
(5) aD -hours actually worked. 39, 286 | 37,532 | 31,932 | 28. 137 
(6) Time lost (4—5) 18, 764 | 16,881 | 16,256 | 14,913 
(7) Full-time equivalent unemployment (6 divided by 37.5 
TV» 500 450 430 398 


(8) Usually work part-time at present job but prefer and 


could accept full-time Work 


(9) 
(10) 


{iy 


(13) 


Time lost (9—10) 


37.5 hours per week) 


5 Ss equivalent to full-time work (37.5 hours 


Full-time equivalent 3 (11 divided by 


ny full-time equivalent unemployment (1424-7 


39, 713 


aa 18,601 | 20,814 | 18,402 | 16,053 
e 13, 874 | 18,899 | 16,661 | 14, 285 
5 370 500 440 381 


4100 | 4 48 4, 307 


3, 158 


4,880 


Source: Computed from data in the monthly sample survey of the labor force of the Census Bureau, U. S. 


Department of Commerce. 


Mr. BENNETT. I think the RECORD 
should show that it is the opinion of the 
Senator from Illinois that such is the 
case. 

Mr. President, I should like to con- 
tinue and say that perhaps this explains 
to the Senator from Utah—referring to 
the use by the Senator from Illinois 
of the words 6 and 8 percent—an at- 
tempt by Mr. Keyserling, in his testi- 
mony, to inflate the unemployment sta- 
tistics. The official figure for February 
1955, shows 3,383,000 unemployed. Mr. 
Keyserling said that figure was inac- 
curate, and that the correct figure was 
more than 4 million. The total labor 
force at the present time is 66,550,000, 
and 3,383,000 is only 5 percent. So, to 
protect himself against the charge that 
his program is inflationary—as meas- 
ured by the Senator from MIlinois—he 
boldly inflates his basic facts. 

I recognize that the Senator from I- 
linois and I have a different interpreta- 


tion of the facts, but I think the point 
is interesting. 

In a way, the detailed discussion in 
which I have been indulging may seem 
academic, because the Senate Demo- 
cratic policy committee abandoned the 
House-passed amendment in favor of 
one which they hope has more vote ap- 
peal. But their very retreat from the 
Rayburn proposal is convincing evidence 
to the junior Senator from Utah that 
they recognize the validity of the Pres- 
ident’s charge that this was fiscal irre- 
sponsibility” and, without shifting to 
ground they thought could more easily 
be defended, prefer not to face it. 

The new proposal is a curious mixture. 
Though the members of the Democratic 
policy committee still give lip-service to 
the Keyserling theory that a tax cut now 
would put money into the hands of the 
consumer and thus stimulate the econ- 
omy, they cut the amount from $20 a 
head to $10 a head—or from 5½ cents 
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a day, enough to buy chewing gum, to 
2% cents—which buys nothing. Thus 
they seek to preserve the shadowy virtue 
of a cut, per se, while abandoning half 
its meager substance. Mr. Keyserling 
told us in the Finance Committee that 
the Rayburn proposal was far too small. 

To recoup the loss to the Treasury of 
this great tax saving, they propose to 
scuttle two tax programs that, while not 
new, were written into the 1954 act. 
These changes would tend to upset the 
balance carefully built up by this act, but 
they have the political appeal that, on 
the surface, they are taxing the rich 
more and soaking the corporations. 

Let us look at each of the changes in 
turn. 

For many years, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, recognizing the simple 
fact that new things lose their value 
most rapidly during the early part of 
their use, have permitted what is here 
called “accelerated depreciation.” The 
law calls it “The declining balance 
method,” or “The sum of the year’s digits 
method.” It had been used sparingly for 
many years prior to World War II, but 
became general policy in the early forties 
at the request of Wilson Wyatt, Housing 
Administrator, and was done by admin- 
istrative decision in the Treasury and 
without any sanction of law. 

The 1945 act, to which our friends take 
violent exception, follows the program 
laid down by the Wyatt decision. It 
validates the existing program, but 
merely changes the rate. 

If this is so wrong in principle, as it 
would seem to me to be, perhaps this is a 
“blooper” which operated for a least 
10 years under the Democratic adminis- 
tration without anyone having caught it. 

Under the Wyatt decision—and I use 
the name merely to identify it—the tax- 
payer was allowed to start the “declin- 
ing balance” at 150 percent of the value 
of the assets. Under the law enacted in 
1954 the taxpayer was allowed to start 
at 200 percent. It is true that under 
both these methods the taxpayer re- 
covers half the cost of his asset before 
half of its lifetime has been reached, but 
it is also true that after passing a certain 
point in time, his allowable annual de- 
duction decreases with every year. It is 
mathematically interesting that both 
programs, both the 150-percent program 
used under the administrative decision 
and the 200-percent program provided 
by the 1954 law, passed the point of de- 
clining returns at approximately the 
same time, after 30 or 3343 percent of 
the lifetime of the asset had been 
reached. When the declining rate passes 
the normal rate, of course, the tax- 
payer begins to pay higher taxes which 
will continue for the remainder of the 
life of the asset. I realize that this in- 
formation is new to some of my col- 
leagues. I am sure the fact will be de- 
veloped by anyone checking it with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue that this has 
been a part of standard interpretation 
of the depreciation schedule. The Sen- 
ator from Utah remembers taking a long 
look at it in 1947 and deciding that it 
did not accord any particular benefit to 
him under his situation at that time. 

When we look at either the Wyatt pro- 
posal, which began the depreciation at 
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150 percent, or the provision written into 
the 1954 law, which began it at 200 per- 
cent, we must realize that here again 
we have an interesting application of 
what I have called the “numbers” game. 
This is represented by the argument that 
by allowing a higher rate of depreciation 
in the early life of an asset—a machine 
or a whole plant, for example—a situa- 
tion is created whereby the lower rate 
of the capital gains tax becomes an over- 
riding incentive, and that men will 
choose it in order to avoid paying the 
ar on their annual profits at a higher 
rate. 

Under the 1954 act or under the 1942 
Wyatt administrative decision, the great- 
est opportunity comes in the first third 
of the life of an asset. Then the period 
of diminishing rates, below the straight 
line rate, begins to set in. 

This argument makes some startling 
assumptions: 

First, that people will try to take ad- 
vantage of it in order to substitute a 
3 gains tax for the normal income 

x; 


Second, it further assumes that the 
policy of killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg is wisest after all. Obviously, 
if the business plant or asset cannot be 
proved to be profitable, no one will buy 
it at a price to produce a capital gain. 

Third, it assumes that men will go into 
business, go through all the painful pre- 
liminaries of getting capital, construct- 
ing a plant and installing equipment, 
securing raw materials and recruiting 
and training men, and building all of it 
to a profitable level only for the purpose 
of selling out in the first period of useful 
life for optimum capital gain, simply 
because the tax rate on capital gains is 
lower than that on operating profits. 
I doubt that anyone can point to one case 
in which such motivation can be clearly 
demonstrated. Usually when a man sells 
out, he does so for a very human reason, 
such as the fact that he can no longer 
operate his business at a profit. 

I realize that there was put into the 
Record on Friday an article written by 
a Harvard economist, Mr. Eisner, which 
undertook to show the tremendous tax 
advantage which could be achieved by 
operating either under the Wyatt pro- 
gram or under the 1954 program. In 
the first place, it seems to me that the 
Eisner article ignores the fundamental 
fact that all assets decrease more rapidly 
in value in their early life than in their 
later life. 

Second, a program which recognizes 
that situation tends to correct an in- 
equity, instead of providing a windfall. 

Third, as the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) pointed out, it provides 
to a limited extent for the small-business 
men the privilege the Democrats pro- 
vided for the big-business men through 
tax amortization certificates to a total of 
$31.6 billion; $7,300,000,000 in World 
War II, and $24,300,000,000 during the 
early years of the Korean conflict. 

The Eisner point of view is to me an- 
other chapter in the “numbers” game. 
It assumes that if smart men, with pencil 
and no experience, can figure out a re- 
mote possibility, which is theoretical but 
unrealistic, it can somehow become a 
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basis for destroying the practical pro- 
gram, 

The Eisner idea rests on three impossi- 
ble assumptions: 

First, that any business could or would 
make additions to plant or equipment 
every year at the same rate. What ac- 
tually happens, of course, is that such 
additions are made in the amount and 
at the time that good business judg- 
ment indicates they are necessary or 
profitable. 

Second, the Eisner idea assumes that 
the overriding policy consideration in 
business decisions is tax saving. It ig- 
nores the practical considerations found 
in normal motivation to increase profits 
by increasing volume or reducing costs. 

As I have already stated, Mr. Presi- 
dent, inasmuch as this program, which 
starts deductions for depreciation of an 
asset at a rate higher than the amount 
arrived at by dividing the total rate by 
the number of years of its expected life, 
was actually put into operation in 1942 
by administrative decision, I should like 
to ask why our Democratic friends did 
not object to it then, if they object to 
it now. 

The second proposal, to repeal the 
dividend credit, is a definite step back- 
ward toward the injustice of double tax- 
ation, and if it is not class legislation, it 
is at least anticlass legislation. 

To assume that all stockholders are 
rich is to deny the modern facts of cor- 
porate life. Let us take, for example, 
the telephone system. A quarter million 
of its employees are also stockholders. 

Another interesting fact found by the 
Revenue Bureau is that in 1951 more 
than 4 million returns showed some form 
of stock ownership, and one-half million 
of the persons filing those returns owed 
no tax, because of low net earnings. 
These are the pensioners, the widowers, 
and widows, and others for whom this 
ma promised some greatly needed re- 
lief. 

The third proposal hardly warrants a 
comment. How can we assume that by 
arbitrarily extending the corporate tax 
into a period beginning and ending after 
the present year, we are providing added 
revenue for this year’s budget? 

I agree with the editorial in the New 
York Times which calls the program 
“1 part fiction and 2 parts the rein- 
troduction of conspicuous and long- 
standing injustices and imperfections 
that had existed previous to the compre- 
hensive reform legislation of 1954.” 

Finally, the move to take credit for 
correcting the only unforeseen loophole 
in the 1954 act which has developed, and 
then to add it as an offset to a sug- 
gested tax reduction proposal is a trans- 
parent trick, in the face of the quick ac- 
tion which Secretary Humphrey and his 
department have taken to correct it. 

The grab at a straw in this case is only 
matched in irresponsibility by the esti- 
mates of $5 billion and $1 billion which 
have been bandied about. 

I believe the editorial and the Arthur 
Krock column, in the New York Times of 
March 11, have called the turn, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have them 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 11, 
1955] 


Same Hoax, New GUISE 


On February 21 the Democratic majority 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, in 
a maneuver calculated to identify that party 
with tax relief for the little fellow, tacked 
onto the administration bill for extending 
the corporate income taxes and certain ex- 
cise taxes a provision which would have 
given every income taxpayer a rebate of $20 
and increased the allowance of each de- 
pendent by the same amount. When he 
got a chance to express his views on this 
rider before the committee Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey argued forcefully against 
it as the very antithesis of responsible gov- 
ernment. 

The House supported the committee in 
this political embellishment of the adminis- 
tration-sponsored tax measure, but when a 
counterpart of the administration bill came 
before the Senate Finance Committee the 
latter rejected efforts to write in the $20 tax 
cut by a vote of 9 to 6. Allied with the 7 
Republican members of the committee on 
this vote were Democratic Senators BYRD 
and GEORGE, both of them members of great 
experience in the field of fiscal legislation 
and highly respected by their colleagues on 
both sides of the Chamber. 

On Wednesday Senator LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON, majority floor leader, announced that 
the tax cut rider would be sponsored on the 
fioor in a revised form by the six members 
of the Finance Committee who failed to sell 
it to their colleagues in the Finance Com- 
mittee. One of the more obvious arguments 
against the original version of this political 
measure was the argument that there was 
nothing to justify a tax reduction at this 
time, 10 months before it could become effec- 
tive, when no one could predict what condi- 
tions would be and when the long uphill 
fight to achieve a balanced budget was still 
not yet won. Well, that argument Senator 
JOHNSON explains, has now been disposed 
of. Under the new, beautified version we 
are going to have our cake and eat it too. 
The little fellow is going to get the tax 
reduction promised him in the earlier version 
(or a large part of it), but this will be 
achieved without adding to the budget defi- 
cit. In fact, Senator JOHNSON and his as- 
sociates have arranged things so efficiently 
that not only will there be no increase in 
the deficit but there will be no deficit. 

By what kind of legerdemain is this re- 
sult to be achieved? It would be produced 
by offsetting, on paper, the losses resulting 
from this political tax cut by increasing 
revenue from three other sources. Looked 
at superficially, none of these seems to touch 
the little fellow directly. Actually, all are 
part of the carefully considered and eco- 
nomically well-rounded tax program of the 
administration. 

Under the plan announced by Senator 
Jounson the top layer of the corporate in- 
come tax and certain excise taxes would be 
retained for 2 more years instead of the 
1 year proposed by the administration. This 
increase in revenue is, to begin with, a pure 
figment of the imagination. As Senator 
Byrd points out, the Democrats could hardly 
claim they were picking up additional reve- 
nue by extending these taxes through the 
fiscal year 1957, since there is no reason to 
doubt that the Finance Committee would 
do that in any case when the time came, 
should the budget situation make it de- 
sirable. 

But even if this proposal were not an op- 
tical illusion it would be unsound and 
unjust. These particular taxes were enacted 
for emergency purposes in connection with 
the rearmament effort. They are entitled, 
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therefore, to priority when the budget sit- 
uation indicates the fiscal emergency is over. 
The additional new revenue would be ob- 
tained by repealing two measures adopted 
last year in connection with the general re- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Code. These 
are the modest relief which that legislation 
provided from the flagrantly unjust double 
taxation of dividend income, and the pro- 
vision for permitting corporations more flexi- 
ble depreciation policies, with respect to 
plant and equipment. 

Thus Mr. JoHNsoN’s program consists of 
1 part fiction and 2 parts the reintroduction 
of conspicuous and longstanding injustices 
and ir perfections that had existed previous 
to the comprehensive reform legislation of 
1954. 


A PLAIN CASE or POLITICAL Face SAVING 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 10.—The purposes of 
the tax bill produced by the Democratic 
Policy Committee of the Senate emerge with 
a clarity that does not always invest badly 
partisan maneuvers. Principally these pur- 
poses are: 

To prevent the Democratic ranks in the 
Senate from splitting as widely as they would 
if the $20 per head income-tax-reduction bill 
passed by the House were the only amend- 
ment before the Senate to the administra- 
tion’s bill extending present corporate and 
excise-tax rates. 

To eliminate the administration points 
made against the House bill that (a) it would 
reduce next year’s revenues by $2,100 million 
to $2,300 million without providing com- 
pensating taxes; and (b) order this reduc- 
tion months before the state of the 1956 
economy could possibly be estimated. 

To provide a show by the Senate Demo- 
cratic leadership of standing by the House 
Democratic leadership for more relief to the 
low-income group than was afforded in 1954 
by the Republican-inspired 10 percent in- 
come tax cut. 

To save as much of the face of Speaker 
RAYBURN, who made the $20 per head bill 
his own, as was possible when demolishing 
the basis of his measure. This was an ad- 
vance revenue reduction of $2,100 million 
to $2,300 million without providing for any 
recapture of the sum by new levies. 

To maintain, on the surface anyhow, the 
unity of the Texas Democratic leadership of 
Congress—the Speaker and the Senate Ma- 
jority Leader, LYNDON JOHNSON, who man- 
aged the RAYBURN salvage operation in the 
Democratic Policy Committee. 


ASSETS AND DESITS 


The operation was successful in some par- 
ticulars and a failure in others. It did 
aline the Democratic leadership of the two 
branches on the strategy of pushing income- 
tax reduction in 1955 before the Republicans 
propose it, as they are expected to do, in the 
Presidential year of 1956. The operation did 
support the party argument that Republi- 
can tax relief is concentrated on corpora- 
tions and the higher income groups while 
Democratic tax bills concentrate on the re- 
lief of citizens who earn $5,000 a year or less. 
By closing a loophole in the 1954 Republican 
measure which threatened revenue losses 
deeply underestimated by the Treasury, the 
Democratic Senate proposal did put the ad- 
ministration on the defensive in this par- 
ticular. 

But not even the brave words with which 
the Democratic amendment was introduced 
could divert attention from the fact that, 
like the Rayburn measure, it was a partisan 
quickie, or conceal its statistical and other 
shortcomings. The device of adding opti- 
mistically calculated corporate-excise reve- 
nues for 1957 and 1958 to estimated 1956 col- 
lections was promptly exposed by Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey today. The pro- 
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posal to take away retroactively certain 1954 
tax relief which small business especially has 
made the basis of this year’s planning will 
disturb a group in which the Democrats as- 
sert special protective interest. And the 
effort to create a party front on the amend- 
ment in the Senate failed to enlist the co- 
operation of Senators Brno and GEORGE, the 
acknowledged Democratic leaders in fiscal 
affairs. 
THE BATTLE GROWS HOT 

But the partisan conflict initiated by the 
sudden decision of Speaker RAYBURN 0 
attach the $20 per head relief—a revenue- 
reducing measure—to the administration’s 
bill to preserve for another year the corpo- 
rate-excise rates—a revenue- maintenance 
measure—has already acquired the intense 
heat typical of such battles. Doubtless this 
has attracted Democratic support of the 
Senate majority amendment it would not 
otherwise have had. And some Republicans 
who long to be counted among those who 
would release several million taxpayers from 
the rolls—the effect of both the House and 
Senate Democratic amendments—will prob- 
ably stand with the administration. 

The more solid the party lines the clearer 
the interpartisan issue. It is likely, there- 
fore, that the Democratic leaders in both 
branches welcome this effect of the rising 
political heat and calculate that it will 
supply a useful campaign issue in 1956. 
They have now been termed “irresponsible” 
in fiscal policy by both the President and 
Secretary Humphrey. Today the Secretary, 
in discussing the Senate revision of the 
Rayburn plan, added the term “silly” with 
reference to the estimates of its revenue 
yield. The Democrats were quick to protest 
that silly“ added insult to their already 
injured feelings over the use of “irrespon- 
sible” in describing anything sporiored by 
such a statesman as they proclaim RAYBURN 
to he. 

All this has developed into pitched battle 
the first wholly partisan maneuver by the 
Democrats at this session of Congress. Thera 
will be party deserters and casualties, and 
some of the wounds may prove politically 
fatal in 1956. But actually Congress, after 
a lot of monsensical forecasts of how high 
the 84th would rise above partisanship, is 
now behaving the way it always does with 
an opposition majority and a Presidential 
election 1 year away. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I be- 
gan this discussion by saying I thought 
these unexpected maneuvers have be- 
come a test of the faith of Congress and 
the people in the fiscal program of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Before I end my discussion of prosper- 
ity and responsibility I wish to move 
back onto an affirmative note. Let us 
take stock of our situation and see which 
way we are headed under the program 
of the administration and by reason of 
its accomplishment to date. Are we 
moving up or down? Is there hope or 
fear for the future? 

First, and above all, we have a sound 
dollar, whose stability has weathered and 
survived the post-Korean adjustment. 
Therefore we can have faith in it. 

Employment is up nearly 4 million. 
Unemployment is down a third or more 
from the high. 

Bank deposits are up from $129 billion 
to $163 billion. Disposable income is up 
from $247 billion to $255 billion. 

I have here, Mr. President, a number 
of other indices which I shall not read, 
but I ask unanimous consent that they 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the indices 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


3 (millions): 
r ee 
February 1988. 
Unemployment (millions) (high): 
February. 1. ee 
February 1935. 
Bank (debits and 


Jantary 1055. ee SE 
Disposable incom 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to make these interesting 
observations: 

New construction is up from $3 billion 
a month to $3.4 billion. 

Factory orders are up from $20.7 bil- 
lion to $25.4 billion. 

Factory shipments are up from $23.3 
billion to $24.9 billion. 


Retail sales are up from $13.6 billion 
to $14.9 billion. 

1955 looks good. All the authorities 
indicate a belief that it will be better 
than 1954. 


Who wants to change this and return 
to inflation? 


First. The consumer, whose prices 
have been stabilized? 


Second. The union members, whose 
wage raises are now actual instead of 
theoretical? 

I quote an article printed in the New 
York Times, February 1, 1955, which re- 
ports: 


AFL Reports Pay at Postwar Prak—FInps 
STABILIZED PRICES HELP MAINTATT BUYING 
POwER—JOB PERILS DISCERNED 


MraxrI Brach. January 31.—The American 
Federation of Labor reported today that 
unionized workers had fared better on the 
wage front in the “recession year” of 1954 
than in any other postwar year. 

A research report was given by the feder- 
ation’s staff economists. It said higher 
hourly wages and stable living costs had 
given most workers their greatest postwar 
gains in purchasing power. 

This was true, the report said, even though 
the average pay rise of 5 to 9 cents an hour 
had been modest by comparison with the 
increases in previous years. Last year the 
wage earner got the full benefit of his fatter 
pay envelope. In other years inflation gob- 
bled up much of its gains, the economists 
explained. 

The report was prepared for submission to 
the AFL executive council. The group opens 
its midwinter meeting at the Monte Carlo 
Hotel here tomorrow. 


Third. The managers of 4 million 
businesses, whose freedom of action has 
been restored? Charles Dickens had 
Mr. Micawber say in David Copperfield: 

Annual income 20 pounds, annual expendi- 
tures 19-19-6, result happiness. 

Annual income 20 pounds, annual expendi- 
tures 20-0-6, result misery. 
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Mr. Keyserling, as chairman of Mr. 
Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers 
said, in his mid-year report to the Presi- 
dent in 1950: 

Confidence is no substitute for sound 
policy. But sound policy must rest upon 
confidence commensurate with our natural 
resources, our business equipment and skills, 
and our uniquely proficient working popula- 
tion. 


Secretary Humphrey expressed the 
confidence generated by the present ad- 
ministration’s program when he said: 

I once said my job was like taking over the 
wheel of a runaway truck speeding down an 
icy hill. We have that truck in hand now. 
If we can just keep doing what is right, we 
can handle it. 


I am sure that our country’s economy 
can ill afford to have the fiscal thrill 
drivers of the past take control of the 
vehicle of our economy by this proposal. 

We now have a sound policy, backed by 
the spiritual force of confidence, which 
is faith. This is a firm foundation on 
which to build that hope for the future 
which is prosperity. By this proposal we 
are asked to risk all this, for a present 
benefit of 2½ cents a day—not even 
chewing gum. 

It seems to me that to do this would 
be the height of fiscal irresponsibility 
on the part of Congress. I am sure it 
would not represent the wise judgment 
of the people whose welfare we are sup- 
posed to serve. I am sure that, on saner 
reflection, the Senate will reject it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not a fact that 
during the time the Finance Committee 
was holding hearings on the bill the most 
enthusiastic supporters of the acceler- 
ated depreciation formula were the 
small-business men and the farmers of 
America? 

Mr. BENNETT. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. Amortization through 
tax amortization certificates was made 
possible at a much more rapidly accel- 
erated rate than the law of 1954 provides. 
The tremendous advantage which was 
made possible only to big business has 
long made the small-business men feel 
that they were injustly dealt with. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not also a fact 
that, under the present acceleration for- 
mula, the large corporations will actu- 
ally have a lesser rate of depreciation 
than they had under the old amortiza- 
tion formula? 

Mr. BENNETT. Much less; yes. Let 
us suppose that with a tax-amortization 
certificate a company could amortize a 
building with a normal 30-year life 
in 1956. Thereafter it could deduct six 
times as much depreciation a year as 
could its competitor, which had the same 
kind of a building, but no certificate. 

The greatest privilege the 1954 act 
gives is the right to deduct twice as much 
for 1 year, or approximately 114 times as 
much for the second year, 1% for the 
third year, and from there on the tax- 
payer may not deduct as much as he 
would if he stayed on the straight-line 
system. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not a fact that 
under the present law which was passed 
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by the Congress last year, for the first 
time in history there is provided a math- 
ematical formula for depreciation which 
is applicable to all taxpayers, small and 
large alike? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is not quite 
true, because, as I have tried to point out, 
by administrative fiat in 1942 the Bureau 
made that pattern available to taxpay- 
ers, but at a lesser rate, starting at 150 
percent instead of 200 percent the first 
year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is now automati- 
cally available, and a taxpayer does not 
have to curry favor with some bureau- 
crat in order to obtain the benefit. 

Mr. BENNETT. It is provided in the 
law. If it were not in the law, the ordi- 
nary taxpayer would not know it ex- 
ay Someone would have to tip him 
off. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He does not have to 
know the right official in order to get 
the benefit of the formula. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. I have had prepared a 
statement based on a $100 asset, assum- 
ing that with a 10-percent annual de- 
preciation the taxpayer would take a 10- 
percent reduction each year for 10 
years. If the life of the $100 asset were 
for more than 3 years, and if it were 
acquired new since January 1 last year, 
the taxpayer could exercise his option 
and use the rapid writeoff method. Un- 
der these conditions the alternative 
methods could be compared as follows: 


Rapid write- | Straight line 
off rate rate 


A. $10 
Second year... 16 10 

hird year... 12.8 10 
Fourth year. 10.2 10 
Fifth year. 8.2 10 
Sixth year. 6.5 10 
Seventh year. 5.2 10 
Eighth year 4.2 10 
Ninth year 3.4 10 
Tenth year... 2.8 10 


It indicates that there is no loss to the 
Government over that period of time. 
Further, should taxes be increased dur- 
ing the period, the Government would 
gain instead of losing. 

Mr, BENNETT. It is interesting to 
observe that the taxpayers who, in 
World War II, had the great advantage 
of certificates of amortization, were able 
to postpone and for 5 years avoid the 
full burden of the tax rate, but they 
were actually worse off than those who 
did not have such certificates, because 
the tax rates went up after World War 
II, when they had lost the chance to 
make deductions. 

Mr. BYRD. I have lately been build- 
ing a cannery for canning apples. I 
discussed and considered the matter 
fully with my auditors, and I decided not 
to take the rapid depreciation method. 
Looking into the future, I felt I was bet- 
ter off to take the straight line rate, be- 
cause, as the Senator knows as a busi- 
nessman—and a good one—the most 
valuable asset which any businessman 
has today is the unused depreciation 
rate. 
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Mr. BENNETT. When I was in the 
middle of my prepared speech, I di- 
gressed to observe that in 1947 the com- 
pany with which I am connected faced 
the same choice on the basis of the 
administrative ruling. We decided we 
would be better off if we took the straight 
line rate, so we rejected the other meth- 
od. It is not a completely unmixed 
blessing. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I was es- 
pecially desirous of asking a question or 
two of the Senator from Utah, and did 
“a know that he was about to yield the 

oor. 

Mr. BENNETT. Ishall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Did I understand the 
Senator from Utah to say that the pro- 
visions in the 1954 act with reference to 
accelerated depreciation benefits to the 
taxpayer were similar in principle to the 
operation of existing regulations of the 
Treasury Department? 

ii BENNETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator from Utah 
aware of the fact that under the 1954 
act a taxpayer who buys new equipment 
or new machinery can get accelerated 
depreciation of 200 percent of the normal 
amount in the earlier years? 

Mr. BENNETT. For the first year 
only. 

Mr. KERR. For the first year; and 
then 200 percent? 

Mr. BENNETT. No; 160 percent of 
the actual original cost of the machinery, 
in the second year, 

Mr. KERR. Yes; but still 200 percent 
of the normal depreciation of the bal- 
ance. 

Mr. BENNETT. Ah, but when a tax- 
payer uses the straight line method, he 
does not calculate depreciation on the 
declining balance; it calculates it only 
on the original cost. 

Mr. KERR. Without losing the point 
I wish to make, under the 1954 act the 
taxpayer can apply the accelerated rate 
with reference to new machinery and 
continue the long line depreciation with 
reference to old machinery; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct; but 
it was possible prior to that time for him 
to continue at the so-called Wyatt rates 
on the same basis. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator from Utah 
not aware of the fact that under the 
regulation to which he referred, any 
time the taxpayer took advantage of the 
privilege to apply the 150 percent of the 
regular annual amount of depreciation 
of new equipment, he had to accept the 
penalty on the balance of depreciation 
he was entitled to on old equipment. 

Mr. BENNETT. That was never ex- 
plained to me by the representative of 
the Internal Revenue Service. He took 
the position that in the case of a new 
asset, the new depreciation system was 
started on that asset, which is the same 
condition as exists under the 1954 act. 

Mr. KERR. Would the Senator from 
Utah be surprised to know that that 
statement is inaccurate? 
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Mr. BENNETT. Am I to understand 
it to be the point of view of the Senator 
from Oklahoma that once a man chose 
to use the declining balance method, 
under what I call the Wyatt administra- 
tive decision, he was forced to recast his 
depreciation and use that method on 
everything else? 

Mr. KERR. With this resulting pen- 
alty: That if he had a million dollars’ 
worth of equipment which he had been 
depreciating at 10 percent a year, he 
would be entitled to $100 credit a year 
on his old equipment. , 

If he bought half a million dollars’ 
worth of new equipment and sought to 
depreciate it at the accelerated rate, 
then his depreciation on his old equip- 
ment would be reduced to what it would 
have been had he started in on the 
150 percent accelerated rate with refer- 
ence to the old equipment. 

Mr. BENNETT. I do not understand 
that to be the case. If that was in fact 
what was done, then I should say that 
the Internal Revenue Service was dis- 
honest in its relation to the taxpayer, be- 
cause the taxpayer certainly is entitled, 
having depreciated an asset to a certain 
point, to follow it out to the end; and it 
would be manifestly dishonest to say 
that because he had used the straight 
line system to a certain point, he would 
lose the difference between the straight 
line system and the declining balance 
system simply because he chose to apply 
the declining balance system on another 
asset. 

Mr. KERR, I can only say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah that what 
I have said to him is correct. If he will 
go to the trouble to make inquiry, the 
Senator from Utah will find that what 
I have said is correct, and that there is a 
great difference between the principle 
under the old 150-percent accelerated 
privilege and that of the 200-percent 
privilege under the new law. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, may I 
ask a question of the Senator from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. KERR. Indeed, the Senator may. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is it the understand- 
ing of the Senator from Oklahoma, to 
take a specific case, that if a taxpayer, 
using the straight-line method, had gone 
through half the period of depreciation, 
and his asset had been reduced thereby 
to half of its depreciable value, and he 
then at the halfway point, went over 
onto the Wyatt method, or if he had 
started according to the Wyatt method, 
and he had got to the halfway point, 
the actual depreciated value or remain- 
ing depreciable value of his asset would 
be something like one-third of its value? 

Is the Senator saying that on that 
basis the Treasury says the taxpayer 
may not have the privilege of recapture 
which existed between the halfway 
point he had arrived at under the 
straight-line method, and the two-thirds 
point he would have arrived at under the 
other method? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is eminently 
correct. Under the old, Wyatt method, 
to which the Senator has referred, be- 
fore the taxpayer could get the 150-per- 
cent rate, he first would have had to 
show a rapidly declining asset or a spe- 
cial situation other than that normally 
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existing to get that benefit; and, in addi- 
tion, if he were a taxpayer who was in 
business, and who had been following 
the normal rate of depreciation, and 
then sought and secured the privilege to 
depreciate more rapidly an addition to 
his facility or plant, he would be penal- 
ized on his old depreciable asset the dif- 
ference between what he would have got 
had he continued the straight-line rate 
and what he would have got had he 
put the 150-percent principle into ef- 
fect on the old asset at the beginning 
of the depreciable period. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is it the understand- 
ing of the Senator from Oklahoma that 
that penalty was permanent and com- 
plete; that the taxpayer never would be 
able to recoup that part of the value of 
his asset which represented the differ- 
ence between the two points? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct; 
the taxpayer had to make an election 
between those two methods. 

Mr. BENNETT. Then I should say 
we are proposing to correct a manifestly 
inequitable, unfair operation, and it is 
a good thing that we are. 

Mr. KERR. I would not want to dis- 
pute that statement on the part of the 
Senator from Utah; but I am certain he 
is grateful to the Senator from Okla- 
homa for correcting his impression about 
what the situation was concerning the 
matter to which he addressed himself. 

Mr. BENNETT. I shall reserve my 
expression of gratitude until I have been 
able to check the situation with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, BENNETT, I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If X corporation had 
used the old-line method, as the Senator 
from Oklahoma pointed out, whereby it 
would not have been possible for it to 
change over to the 150 percent under the 
Wyatt method, but had wanted to make 
a $100 million expansion in plant, all 
that it would have been necessary to do 
would be to set up a separate corpora- 
tion or entity in the old corporation to 
hold all the stock, build the new plant, 
and write it off at the rapid rate of amor- 
tization. Is not that correct? 

Mr. BENNETT. I do not pretend to 
pose as an authority on the tax-saving 
possibilities of that situation. If the 
Senator from Delaware will permit me to 
do so, I should like to yield the floor and 
go to lunch. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will 
yield for a further question, I think he 
will find it is correct that it will not be 
possible to find that any farmers have 
been able to set themselves up separately. 
Under the existing law, passed last year, 
for the first time in the history of this 
country the American farmer and small- 
business man have been placed in a posi- 
tion where they do not have to hire ex- 
pensive lawyers or to curry favor to get 
the same type of depreciation which pre- 
22 was allowed only to the chosen 

ew. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, as soon as he gets 
the floor, intends to correet some of the 
erroneous impressions held by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, according to the 
statements he has made. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Delaware will be looking forward to the 
statement by the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, as a preface to my remarks, 
and I shall be brief, I desire to compli- 
ment the distinguished senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] on his com- 
prehensive and convincing presentation 
of the financial situation in which we 
find ourselves as a nation. In his open- 
ing address on H. R. 4259, the able chair- 
man of the Finance Committee depicted 
very clearly and with absolute aceuracy 
the dangers that would arise from any 
ill-considered or unwarranted reduction 
in income-tax revenues at this time. I 
am glad to associate myself with the 
views of my good friend on the other side 
of the aisle, and I extend to him my con- 
gratulations and my thanks. 

For my own part, Mr. President, I wish 
to emphasize my firm conviction that 
we do not have to look beyond the pres- 
ent national debt to find ample justifi- 
cation for opposing the proposed tax re- 
duction at this time. 

As we consider the dangers that con- 
front us in these days of uneasy peace, 
we cannot escape the conclusion that the 
national debt hangs over our heads as 
a constant threat to the stability and 
security of our Nation. 

Never before in the history of the 
world have any people owed so much as 
we owe today. 

It should be a matter of deep concern 
to every American that in 20 years the 
national debt has been multiplied almost 
10 times, and is now approaching the 
fantastic total of almost $280 billion. 

Twenty years ago, when we were fight- 
ing the worst depression we ever had, the 
Federal debt was less than $29 billion. 
Since the end of World War II the debt 
burden has been increased by $20 billion. 

It is frightening to realize that the 
public and private debt of the American 
people has reached a total of more than 
$600 billion—3 times as much as the 
debt of 15 years ago. 

In the last 5 years alone, the public 
and private debt has increased by $50 
billion. 

The same pattern of bigger debt, year 
after year, has been followed by State 
and local governments. Their debts 
have increased 16 percent in 1 year alone, 
reaching a total of $38 billion on June 
30, 1954. 

Mr. President, there is real cause for 
alarm in the tragic fact that while the 
debt burden is increasing by millions 
every day, many of our people do not 
seem to be worried about it. 

They take the position that we are a 
strong Nation, we are prosperous, our 
people have a backlog of savings, times 
are good, the national income is high; 
why worry? 

But the danger is all about us. If 
for any reason we should be forced into 
a decline—even a slight decline—in busi- 
ness activity, jobs, and income, the stag- 
gering burden of debt could prove too 
much for our economy to sustain and 
could bring us to disaster, 

Our people should be reminded that 
the debt, which so many hold so lightly, 
is not a mere bookkeeping item. It will 
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have to be paid by generations far in the 
future—out of the earnings of Americans 
who had no part in creating the debt. 

Uncontrolled debt, rising higher and 
higher year after year, places a crushing 
burden on the economic structure of our 
country and points the way to possible 
financial collapse. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I find it im- 
possible to accept the proposal that we 
should now borrow more money, that 
we should go deeper in the red, in order 
to reduce taxes. 

Mr. President, no one regrets more 
than I do that we have not yet been able 
to achieve a balanced budget. The 
Eisenhower administration has done a 
real job in directing our fiscal affairs 
toward that objective. The administra- 
tion has brought about substantial re- 
ductions in Government spending, and 
is doing everything possible to bring 
nearer the day when we can have a 
balanced budget. 

That effort should have our united 
support. It would be most unfortunate 
if the trend in that direction should now 
be reversed, pushing further and further 
into the future any hope of a balanced 
budget. 

Finally, Mr. President, there can be no 
doubt that continued deficit financing 
and ever-increasing debt are the great- 
est causes of inflationary pressure that 
destroys the value of our currency, 
shrinks the purchasing power of all 
earnings, and places a heavy burden 
upon every household. 

The record of history, from ancient 
times to our own day, shows very clearly 
that more nations have been brought to 
destruction by excessive debt and exces- 
sive taxation than by invading armies. 

Mr. KERR obtained the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me, 
to permit me at this time to make a cor- 
rection, and to make a statement in con- 
nection therewith? 

Mr. KERR. Yes; if it will not take 
too long. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may yield for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to correct and clarify the 
Record concerning the unjust and mis- 
taken charges of Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Humphrey that I was predicting a 
depression in early 1954. 

At the hearings on the tax bill on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1955, the Secretary declared 
that Democratic Senators “were saying 
that we were going to be in a great de- 
pression”. On being challenged by the 
Senator from Oklahoma to name one, 
the Secretary rejoined: “Senator Douc- 
Las said it a number of times”; and, 
again, “He said he did not want us to go 
into a depression, but he said that was 
where we were headed.” 

Mr. President, I categorically denied 
this at the hearings, and submitted for 
the record four different statements of 
mine in early 1954 which directly refuted 
the charge, and in which I stated that I 
did not predict a depression. ‘The Secre- 
tary then referred to certain other hear- 
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ings as the place where my alleged state- 
ments were made, and I read from those 
hearings, and again refuted his charge. 

Following the hearings, however, in a 
further effort to support his groundless 
charge, the Secretary submitted for the 
record some excerpts from a letter which 
I addressed to President Eisenhower on 
February 19, 1954. He also sent some 
excerpts from two newspaper clippings 
of November 1953. These appear on 
pages 21 and 22 of the hearings. 

I did not predict a depression, as he 
had charged, in any of the excerpts. 
But since these were widely publicized as 
if in proof of his charges, I felt that in 
deference to the facts and in justice to 
myself, I should make it quite clear how 
the Secretary has attempted, by quota- 
tions out of context, to make it appear 
that I said the opposite of what I did 
in fact write. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the full text of the added matter 
submitted to the Finance Committee by 
the Secretary be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. CHARMAN: During the hear- 
ing on Monday it was suggested that I should 
provide quotations to support my assertion 
that some Democrats had suggested we 
might be heading for a depression. 

I feel that Senator Dovc.as’ letter to the 
President of February 19 contains some such 
statements (extracts are attached). The 
assertion that “to prevent the recession from 
deepening into a depression” and “a look at 
the present economic situation indicates, in 
my judgment, that the time for action is 
here” would seem to me to indicate a fear 
that we were heading into a depression. 
This fear is supported by Senator Dovoras' 
suggestion in the same letter urging the 
President to advocate immediate increases 
of $200 in personal exemptions as a solution 
to the problem. Tou will recall that exemp- 
tions were not increased and that a depres- 
sion did not occur. 

In a story in the Detroit Free Press on No- 
vember 9, 1953 (excerpts from which are at- 
tached) Senator Douaras is quoted as saying 
“in the last 5 or 6 weeks the industrial slump 
has been gaining momentum.” In a story in 
the Detroit News on November 9 (excerpts 
from which are attached) Senator DOUGLAS 
was quoted as saying he had seen signs of a 
“growing industrial recession” especially in 
the automobile and farm equipment fields. 

These are among the items which are im- 
mediately available on the subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Attachments. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 
From Senator Dovuctas, FEBRUARY 19, 1954, 
AS PRINTED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
VOLUME 100, Part 2, Paces 2871-2872 


Dear MR. PRESDENT: The purpose of this 
letter is to urge you to reconsider your tax 
proposals in the light of later clarifications 
in the economic picture. * * + 

A look at the present economic situation 
indicates, in my Judgment, that the time for 
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action is here. At least we should take some 
initial effective steps to counteract the 
downward trend. * * * 

To prevent the recession from deepening 
into a depression, it is, therefore, far better 
to stimulate consumption than it is say- 
ings. * * * 

Therefore, I sincerely hope that you will 
see fit to advocate immediate increases of 
$200 in personal exemptions on individual 
income taxes and selective decreases in the 
excise taxes. * * * 

Faithfully, 
PauL H. Dovctas. 


[From the Detroit Free Press of November 9, 
1953] 

Auro Stump Dux, DOUGLAS ASSERTS 
(By Miller M. Hollingsworth, staff writer) 
The breakdown in farm prices has started 

an industrial recession which will soon 
strike Detroit in full force, Senator PAUL 
Dovatas said here Sunday night. * * * 

“In the last 5 or 6 weeks the industrial 
slump has been gaining momentum,” said 
DovcLas in a TV interview and a press con- 
ference. He appeared on the television pro- 
gram, Meet the UAW-CIO. 

The Senator said he was alarmed over the 
situation in the farm-equipment manufac- 
turing plants brought on by the slumping 
agriculture and cattle prices. 

> * . J . 

He expressed alarm over the immediate 
future of automobile production in the face 
of slackening demand, particularly in the 
agricultural areas. 

“I have seen dealer after dealer not only 
with their floors crowded with cars they 
couldn't sell, but also with new automobiles 
on their lots,” said the Senator. They just 
can’t sell them.” 

. . . . > 
“I don't want to spread alarm, but I'm 

afraid Detroit is headed for a mighty rough 
time.” 


[From the Detroit News of November 9, 1953] 
PERIL SEEN BY DovGias In Tax CUT 

Congress can reduce taxes next year only 
if the Nation is willing to jeopardize its secu- 
rity, Senator Douctas told a Detroit audience 
last night. 

He also said that in the last 6 weeks he 
had seen signs of a “growing industrial re- 
cession” especially in the automobile and 
farm-equipment fields. 

DovcLas spoke before the Men's Club of 
Beth Aaron Synagogue. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in fur- 
ther support of my own position, I had 
inserted in the hearing record of the 
committee the full text of my letter of 
February 19, 1954, to President Eisen- 
hower. It appears on pages 46 to 48. In 
that letter I stated not once, but twice, 
that I did not predict a depression. These 
parts of the letter, which with a great 
deal more of the letter were omitted by 
the Secretary, were as follows: 

So far as my being a prophet is concerned, 
I have not predicted a depression. But I 
have, as emphatically as I could, tried to 
keep our Nation on its toes and ready to act 
to stop a worsening of the economic picture. 


The above appears as paragraph 3 of 
my letter to the President of the United 
States, which the Secretary completely 
omitted; and 

While I believe we are in a very definite 
recession, I still do not predict a depression. 
We have erected many safety nets during the 


past 20 years to prevent the bottom from 
dropping out of the national economy. 
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This quctation appears in paragraph 7, 
lines 1 to 3 in my letter to the President, 
which the Secretary omitted entirely. 

So that the fragmentary nature of the 
excerpts by the Secretary torn out of 
the whole context of my letter may be 
easily understood, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of my letter of 
February 19, 1954, to the President be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, and 
that in a parallel column opposite their 
place in the full text, the Secretary’s ex- 
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cerpts be printed. Mr. President, I have 
prepared this material in tabular form, 
which shows that the Secretary jumped 
from one passage to another, and omit- 
ted the direct statements which would 
have contradicted his charge and im- 
putation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the text and 
excerpts were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATOR DOUGLAS’ LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT— 
FULL TEXT 


FEBRUARY 19, 1954. 
The Honorable Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 


Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The purpose of this 
letter is to urge you to reconsider your tax 
proposals in the light of later clarifications 
in the economic picture. I believe, after 
careful reflection, that you will agree with 
me that increasing personal exemptions for 
income-tax purposes to $800, and drastic 
reductions in taxes on consumer goods (ex- 
cise taxes) would be far more just and sta- 
bilizing than the current administration 
proposals which are primarily aimed to stim- 
ulate savings through tax reductions to cor- 
porations and to the upper-income groups. 

I hope that, by now, you realize that my 
attempts during the past 3 months to alert 
the country on the need to be on guard 
against depression neither mark me as a 
“prophet of doom and gloom,” nor represent 
any desire to “talk the country into a de- 
pression.” Perhaps it is true that my party 
would get more votes this fall if the country 
were to go into a depression. But, it seems 
obvious that if our motives were selfish and 
political, the course I would have followed 
would have been to remain silent and let it 
happen. I would rather the Democratic 
Party remain out of power perpetually rather 
than return to power in the wake of the 
mass misery of a great depression. 

So far as my being a prophet is concerned, 
I have not predicted a depression. But I 
have, as emphatically as I could, tried to keep 
our Nation on its toes and ready to act to 
stop a worsening of the economic picture. 

A look at the present economic situation 
indicates, in my judgment, that the time 
for action is here. At least we should take 
some initial effective steps to counteract the 
downward trend. 

The Census Bureau now estimates that 
there were 3.1 million unemployed in Janu- 
ary, or 750,000 more than they had estimated 
a few weeks before. There is no doubt, there- 
fore, that unemployment has increased mark- 
edly in the last few months. In addition the 
Census figures for January estimated that 
there were 275,000 temporarily laid off who 
were counted as having a job although they 
drew no pay and would not have been per- 
mitted by their employer to work had they 
showed up at their former jobs. Employers 
have also put large numbers on part time in 
order to spread the work and reduce the pay- 
ments which they would otherwise have to 
make to the State unemployment compensa- 
tion funds. During the month of January 
the Census estimates that there were 1.9 mil- 
lions of workers outside of agriculture who 
actually worked less than 15 hours a week, 
1.7 millions from 15 to 21 hours and 1.6 
millions from 22 to 29 hours. In all, there- 
fore, 5.2 million workers, or 10 percent of 
those employed in nonagricultural occupa- 
tions, worked less than 30 hours a week. 
Some of this lost time was caused by absen- 
teeism, sickness and voluntary abstention 
from work, but a large proportion was un- 
doubtedly involuntary and caused by the 
employer putting the workers on part time. 


SECRETARY HUMPHREY'S EXCERPTS 


Extracts From LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 
From Senator DOUGLAS, FEBRUARY 19, 1954, 
AS PRINTED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
VoLuME 100, Part 2, PAGES 2871-2872 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The purpose of this 

letter is to urge you to reconsider your tax 

proposals in the light of later clarifications 

in the economic picture. * * + 


A look at the present economic situation 
indicates, in my judgment, that the time 
for action is here. At least we should take 
some initial effective steps to counteract the 
downward trend. * + * 
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SENATOR DOUGLAS’ LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT— 
FULL TExT—continued 


The ratio of farm prices received to prices 
paid by farmers is hovering at its lowest 
point in 12 years. Steel production has 
dropped to only 75 percent of capacity com- 
pared with 99 percent a year ago, and is 21 
percent below last year in physical volume. 
Freight car loadings are down 10 percent. 
Mail order sales are over 13 percent below 
last year and retail sales have fallen off some- 
what. Business failures have risen by almost 
50 percent. 

While I believe we are in a very definite 
recession, I still do not predict a depression. 
We have erected many safety nets during the 
past 20 years to prevent the bottom from 
dropping out of the national economy. We 
have farm price supports, minimum wages, 
unemployment compensation, collective bar- 
gaining, social security, assistance to the 
needy aged, blind, and dependent children, 
insured savings deposits and housing pro- 
grams, to mention a few of these safeguards. 
But while they may very well cushion the 
heaviest impact of a depression such as the 
one which began 25 years ago, that is about 
as far as they can go. They, by themselves, 
will not stop the economy from getting into 
a tight situation. 

Thus, I am urging you, as an immediate 
step, to alter your tax proposals. I know 
that you are subjected to tremendous pres- 
sures to grant the vast majority of tax relief 
to business, investors, and those in the upper 
income brackets generally. But what is 
needed as a stabilizing force in the economy 
is a tax policy to stimulate purchasing pow- 
er. Increased purchasing power will mean 
more consumption, sales, services, produc- 
tion, and employment. In short, it will 
mean more business activity which will do 
much to reverse the downward trend. 

I know it has been argued that stimulants 
to business and investors are what is needed 
to keep the economy up. It is argued that 
by giving such incentives business will ex- 
pand production and hence increase em- 
ployment. But under such a premise, who 
will buy the goods? Only adequate mone- 
tary purchasing power broadly distributed 
can do this. 

A reduction in taxes to the upper income 
groups and to corporations would probably 
stimulate savings. In normal times, savings 
are converted into investments and give each 
worker more capital with which to work. 
This in turn leads to increased productivity 
and to higher real wages. 

But in times such as these while savings 
may flow into banks, they do not flow out to 
the same degree in the form of actual in- 
vestments since businesses are afraid to 
borrow and banks are afraid to lend. With 
the large supply of idle industrial equipment 
on hand business in general does not want 
to borrow to add toit. The savings therefore 
tend to be in large part sterilized and do not 
expand production and employment as they 
would in normal times. 

To prevent the recession from deepening 
into a depression, it is therefore far better 
to stimulate consumption than it is savings. 

The idea of giving tax relief only to busi- 
ness and investors as a stabilizing force is 
simply the old trickle down theory or what’s 
good for business is good for the country. 
Such policies followed in the twenties, ended 
up with the greatest depression this Nation 
ever had. What is necessary is a trickle up 
theory or what’s good for the country is 
good for business. If people have money to 
buy, business will have markets and persons 
will have jobs. 

The present administration tax proposals, 
when in fu) effect, give investors and busi- 
ness 12 times as much relief as individuals. 
Individuals would get only $250 million in 
the form of such items as baby sitter allow- 
ances and an increase in allowable medical 
deductions. Recipients of dividends would 
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SEGRETARY HUMPHREY'S EXCERPTS—continued SENATOR DOUGLAS’ LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT— SECRETARY HUMPHREY’s EXCERPTS—continued 


To prevent the recession from deepening 
into a depression, it is, therefore, far better 
to stimulate consumption than it is sav- 
ings, * * è 


FULL TExT—continued 


get $1.2 billion and businesses would get $1.8 
billion, for a total of nearly $3 billion. 

Yet saying that individuals would get only 
one-twelfth of the relief given to investors 
and business is vastly to understate the dis- 
parity. Let us analyze this further. 

The average individual would get $6 in 
tax relief ($250 million divided by 39 million 
tax returns showing taxable income) while 
the average dividend recipient would ulti- 
mately get $200 ($1.2 billion dividend by 6 
million stockholders) or 33 times as much. 
The discrimination is still understated since 
less than 4 percent of the taxpayers receiving 
dividends (those with income over $10,000) 
get more than three-fourths of all taxable 
dividends (see table I of Treasury Release 
No. H-266, Oct. 8, 1953). If we consider fam- 
ilies rather than tax returns, we find that 
less than 1 percent of the American families 
own 80 percent of all publicly held stocks. 

This seems unfair, and I believe itis. Yet 
the cause I am pleading is based not only on 
justice, but on the economic needs of the 
Nation. For tax relief to individuals means 
increased purchases and business activity. 

Let us consider a family of four—husband, 
wife, and two children. Increasing personal 
income tax exemptions by $200 would give 
total extra personal exemptions of $800. At 
the lowest tax rate of 20 percent, this would 
mear. tax savings of $160 a year, enough to 
buy a major appliance, or any one of several 
dozens of goods and services on the market. 
It would mean an increase of about 8 cents 
an hour in take-home pay. 

Lower taxes on consumer goods, mean- 
while, would leave more money for the pur- 
chase of other items and hence greater pur- 
chasing power. 

Therefore, I sincerely hope that you will 
see fit to advocate immediate increases of 
$200 in personal exemptions on individual 
income taxes and selective decreases in the 
excise taxes. 

When I advocated such measures while 
representatives of your administration were 
before the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, they seemed to have little sympathy 
for them. I have hitherto advocated such 
policies in radio and television discussions, 
and in talks before and with businessmen of 
my own State of Illinois. I found in most 
cases that there was a wide public appre- 
ciation of their merit, 

I should like also to call your attention to 
a reasoned, powerful statement made in the 
Senate today by Senator WALTER F. GEORGE 
of Georgia, ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Finance and its former chair- 
man. Senator GEORGE recognizes and ably 
stated the case, that the situation calls for 
tax relief for the millions of individual tax- 
payers, and an expansion of purchasing 
power. He advocated, as have I, an imme- 
diate increase of at least $200 in the personal 
income exemption. His competence as a tax 
authority commands the most serious con- 
sideration of his views. 

If you adopt these suggestions, I believe 
Congress will enact them. There may be 
some opposition in the ranks of your own 
party, but we Democrats, I believe, will pro- 
vide the force you need to enact such tax 
revisions, just as we have helped to pro- 
vide the necessary support for the main lines 
of your foreign policies. 

Faithfully, 
Paul. H. DOUGLAS. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to point out again in the full text the 
very explicit—but omitted—statements 
of mine directly to the contrary of what 
the Secretary has charged. 

I believe it will be clear that the 
asterisks in the Secretary’s matter cover 
a big part of my letter, and parts which 


Therefore, I sincerely hope that you will 
see fit to advocate immediate increases of 
$200 in personal exemptions on individual 
income taxes and selective decreases in the 
excise taxes. 


Faithfully, 
Paul. H. DOUGLAS. 


directly refute his claim. Note, espe- 
cially, the whole of paragraph 3 and the 
first two sentences of paragraph 7. 
While the excerpts from the Detroit 
Free Press article were not quite as un- 
fair in what they omit, they are decid- 
edly fragmentary; and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the full text 
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of the article be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, together with the par- 
allel column showing the Secretary’s 
excerpts at the appropriate place in the 
full text. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the text and 
excerpts were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


FULL TEXT OF ARTICLE 


[From the Detroit Free Press of November 9, 
1953] 


Auro Stump Dus, Douctas Asserrs—Says 
DEALERS ARE OVERSTOCKED; SENATOR Raps 
GOP Farm POLICY 


(By Miller M. Hollingsworth, Free Press staff 
writer) 


The breakdown in farm prices has started 
an industrial recession which will soon strike 
Detroit in full force, Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Democrat, of Illinois, said here Sunday night. 

Dovctas said Detroit automobile manufac- 
turers are maintaining high production 
through the artificial means of forcing cars 
on dealers under some pressure. 

“In the last 5 or 6 weeks the industrial 
slump has been gaining momentum,” said 
Dovc.as, in a TV interview and a press con- 
ference. He appeared on the television pro- 
gram, “Meet the UAW-CIO.” 

The Senator said he was alarmed cver the 
situation in the farm equipment manufac- 
turing plants brought on by the slumping 
agriculture and cattle prices. 

“Farm-machinery plants in Moline, III., 
and other places are laying off men and 
working on a drastically shortened schedule,” 
he said. 

Because an estimated fourth of the Na- 
tion’s farm equipment is manufactured or 
distributed by Detroit firms, this cutback in 
demand may also affect the local work force, 
though DovuG.as didn't mention this. 

He said the depressed agricultural situa- 
tion developed because the administration 
failed to give farmers the support prices they 
are entitied to under Federal law. 

Dou as said farmers are entitled to $1.61 
support for a bushel of corn and are receiv- 
ing only $1.30. In wheat, he said, they are 
getting only $1.70 a bushel and are entitled 
to $2.30. 

He expressed alarm over the immediate 
future of automobile production in the face 
of slackening demand, particularly in the 
agricultural areas, 

“I have seen dealer after dealer not only 
with their floors crowded with cars they 
couldn't sell, but also with new automobiles 
on their lots,” said the Senator. “They just 
can't sell them. 

“In most instances the regional men have 
forced these cars on the dealers under 
threats of canceling their franchises. 

“I don’t want to spread alarm, but I’m 
afraid Detroit is headed for a mighty rough 
time.” 

Senator DovcLas said the underlying cause 
for what he called an economic letdown was 
that the Eisenhower Administration had giv- 
en the Nation too big a dose of big business. 

He said the voters in recent elections, both 
in a Wisconsin farm area and a suburban 
district in New Jersey, have shown they are 
disappointed with the Republican Admin- 
istration. 

“The voters are showing resentment to- 
ward the big business tactics that have been 
forced upon them,” Dovcias asserted. 

“Why, there is more money in Ike’s cabinet 
now than in the Treasury.” 

He said prospects for the Democrats sweep- 
ing back into power in 1954 were good—so 
good in fact that he was toying with the idea 
of seeking reelection. Several months ago 
DovcLas indicated he would not run again. 

Douc.as said that Senator MCCARTHY, Re- 
publican of Wisconsin, had a strong support 
in one segment of the population and that 
his influence should not be underestimated. 

Later Sunday Dovuc.ias spoke before the 
Men's Club of Beth Aaron Synagog in the 
synagog at 18000 Wyoming. 


SECRETARY HUMPHREY'S EXCERPTS 


[From the Detroit Free Press of November 
9, 1953] 


Auro Stump DUE, DOUGLAS AssERTS 


(By Miller M. Hollingsworth, staff writer) 


The breakdown in farm prices has started 
an industrial recession which will soon strike 
Detroit in full force, Senator PAUL DOUGLAS 
said here Sunday night. * * * 


“In the last 5 or 6 weeks the industrial 
slump has been gaining momentum,” said 
Dovetas in a TV interview and a press con- 
ference. He appeared on the television pro- 
gram, Meet the UAW-CIO. 

The Senator said he was alarmed over the 
situation in the farm-equipment manufac- 
turing plants brought on by the slumping 


agriculture and cattle prices. 
* * * * * 


He expressed alarm over the immediate 
future of automobile production in the face 
of slackening demand, particularly in the 
agricultural areas. 

“I have seen dealer after dealer not only 
with their floors crowded with cars they 
couldn't sell, but also with new automobiles 
on their lots,” said the Senator, “They just 
can't sell them.” 

„ * * * * 


“I don’t want to spread alarm, but I'm 
afraid Detroit is headed for a mighty rough 
time.” 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, from 
a reading of the full text of the news- 
paper report of that speech in Detroit 
on November 8, 1953, it will be clear that 
I was indeed warning of the drop I had 
observed in farm equipment production 
and automobile sales. My speech de- 
scribed an existing situation, and ac- 
curately cited the danger of some fur- 
ther slump. It did not predict a de- 
pression. 

Mr. President, I should like to point 
out that what actually happened tc em- 
ployment in the automobile industry is 
not only history, but fully supported the 
serious look which I urged my audience 
to take of the situation in November of 
1953, because the figures show—accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce— 
that from an employment of 715,000 in 
October 1953, employment fell to 534,- 
000 in August of 1954, or a decline of 
nearly 200,000, and slightly under 30 per- 
cent; and according to the Department 
of Labor, the decline was from 875,000 
in October 1953, to 620,000 in Septem- 
ber 1954—or, according to this, a decline 
of over 250,000. 

The automobile employment figures— 
from the Survey of Current Business, 
United States Department of Commerce 
and from the Monthly Labor Review, 
United States Department of Labor— 
are as follows: 


Depart- Depart- 


Month ment of ment of 
Commerce] La 

October 1063. E. 715, 000 875, 500 
November 1£53_ , 000 844, 100 
December 1053. 707, 000 £62, 900 
January 1954... 677, 000 828, 200 
February 1954... „000 803, 100 
March 1954... 637, 000 785, 300 
April 1954. 625, 000 770, 900 
May 1954 601, 000 744, 800 

594, 000 739, 500 

£61, 000 706, 700 

534, 000 677, 690 
September 197 478, 000 619, 800 
October 1954. 561, 000 701, 800 


I submit, therefore, Mr. President, that 
what happened in the automobile in- 
dustry exactly bore out the predictions 
I had made in my speech in Detroit, in 
November of 1953. 

Let me say that I deeply regret that 
in order to rewrite history to support 
inaccurate, political charges, the Secre- 
tary has been willing to tear words out of 
their context and to cite them to try to 
prove the exact opposite of what I said 
in the full text. The Secretary has not 
only failed to prove his case. He has, 
on the contrary, proved again how 
groundless his charges were, and has re- 
vealed an unfortunate willingness to re- 
sort to the irresponsible method of quot- 
ing a person out of context. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
deal fairly with Secretary Humphrey in 
regard to a point which occurred in the 
debate last week. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me at this 
point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. KERR. Would the Senator from 
Illinois say that what the Secretary has 
done with reference to lifting certain 
sentences out of context would be one 
form of slight irresponsibility? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, I would say 
that if someone else had done it to the 
Secretary, I do not think the Secretary 
would have stopped with that word. 
But I wish to be charitable to the Secre- 
tary; and I merely submit these parallel 
columns, to let the reader make up his 
own mind. I do not believe in bandying 
loose charges about. 

Mr. President, I wish at this same time 
to deal fairly with Secretary Humphrey 
on a point in the debate where I inad- 
vertently referred to a different set of 
figures from those used by him on a tele- 
vision show, in estimating probable reve- 
nue losses from section 462 of last year’s 
tax bill. 

I therefore ask for unanimous consent 
to correct the Recor for March 10, 1955, 
on page 2607, where I reported the re- 
sponse of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to a question propounded by Mr. Madi- 
gan on a nationwide telecast on the pre- 
ceding Sunday. 

The quotation, as it appears in the 
Recor, is a correct report of what the 
Secretary said about earlier estimates. 
But in the context in which I cited the 
Secretary’s remarks, I intended to cite 
his own estimate of that loss at the time 
of that telecast. While it does not 
change the point of argument, I want to 
be sure that the figures attributed to the 
Secretary are cited in the context in 
which he used them. These figures were 
200 to 300 million dollars and I therefore 
ask that the sentence be corrected from 
“I will say $70 million or $80 million” 
to the correct quotation: “I don’t know 
whether it might be two or three hundred 
million dollars or not.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The cor- 
rection will be made. 

Mr. KERR obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me, in order that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. KERR. Iam glad to yield for that 
purpose, provided I do not lose my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. GORE. With that understanding, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I wish to 
do a favor for my distinguished friend 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. I had 
hoped that he might be present during 
the course of my discussion, in order that 
he might be aware of the degree to which 
Iam trying to be of service to him. 

The distinguished Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] illustrates one of the un- 
fortunate features of this debate. In the 
first place, he propounded as his thesis 
how well off we are in this country today 
with reference to the vitality and 
strength of our economy. 

I am sure he is familiar with the gov- 
ernmental statistics with reference to 
employment and unemployment, and 
with reference to the amount of the na- 
tional production. Iam sure he is aware 
that the monthly average unemployment 
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in this country in 1953 was 1,600,000; 
that government figures tell us that un- 
employment in January, 1954, rose to 
3,087,000; that the number of unem- 
ployed increased until, in January of 
1955, it was 3,347,000; and that, rather 
than showing a favorable trend in Feb- 
ruary as compared with January, the 
figures show that the total unemploy- 
ment increased to 3,387,000 in February 
of this year, according to the figures re- 
leased by governmental agencies. 

I refer the distinguished Senator from 
Utah to the statement and evidence given 
by the Secretary of the Treasury him- 
self, Mr. Humphrey. When he was be- 
fore the committee in certain hearings 
a few days ago he was asked if he was 
not aware of the continued increase in 
the number of unemployed and the con- 
tinued decrease in the number of em- 
ployed. 

Finally, the Secretary of the Treasury 
made a statement to the effect that 
January, 1953, was the height of the 
Eisenhower boom. I think it is a state- 
ment of great accuracy and great sig- 
nificance. I believe the economy of the 
country was at the highest pitch in the 
month that Mr. Eisenhower became 
President of the United States than it 
has been or will be during the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

I am sure, Mr. President, that only the 
uninformed would take the position that 
economic production or employment are 
at a higher level today than then, or 
that they are now increasing, or that un- 
employment is at a lower level now or 
is presently decreasing. 

The fact is that the number of em- 
ployed in manufacturing in our country 
today is just barely what it was in Feb- 
ruary 1952. 

The distinguished Senator from Utah 
referred to the fact that the rate of pro- 
duction is greater now than it was then. 
While it is true that the rate of produc- 
tion has not reached the height it at- 
tained 2 years ago, there has been some 
increase in the past few months, and the 
industrial production index for Feb- 
ruary 1955 is 132, as compared with 121 
in February 1952. However, the fact is 
that the number of employed in manu- 
facturing industry has not increased at 
all. The fact is also that the number of 
unemployed is now more than twice what 
it was in the average month of 1953. 

I make the statement that the accel- 
erated depreciation provision of the 1954 
Revenue Code is in part responsible for 
this situation. The provision in last 
year’s tax law, which we seek now to 
repeal, is an incentive to unemployment. 
That is demonstrable by an examination 
of the provisions of the law, and it is 
demonstrable on the basis of the record 
of the operation of the law. 

The accelerated depreciation provision 
in last year’s tax law, instead of doing 
what its proponents claimed it would do, 
which was to increase employment, is 
directly responsible for a lessening of 
employment and an increase in unem- 
ployment, and it is a positive incentive 
to both. 

Why do I say that, Mr. President? I 
say it because the operation of that pro- 
vision accelerates the rate at which we 
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approach the status sometimes referred 
to as automation. 

The Senator from Oklahoma would 
not take the posture of opposing prog- 
ress in the development and utilization 
of more efficient machinery. Far from 
it. Neither would I take the position 
that government should by means of tax 
bonuses and special privileges accelerate 
the rate at which we are moving in that 
direction. 

I believe one of the great problems of 
today is the difficulty labor encounters in 
being able to replace itself as it is dis- 
placed by more efficient machinery. The 
problem is acute enough in the normal 
development of our economy and the use 
of more efficient machinery, which re- 
sults in greater production with fewer 
laborers and fewer hours of labor. 
When government steps in and provides 
tax bonuses, which constitute incentives 
and special privileges for those who ac- 
celerate the rate at which we approach 
automation, it is not only doing an in- 
justice to our economy, but, when it hap- 
pens to be the act of those who say it 
will increase the number of employees, 
it proves that they are mistaken in their 
claim. Furthermore, insofar as their 
doing something to increase employment 
and decrease unemployment, they perpe- 
trate an economic fraud, because they 
produce exactly the opposite result to 
the one which they claimed would accrue 
from their act. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator familiar 
with the fact that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, made a state- 
ment before a House committee to the 
effect that the tax reduction of last year 
brought better times and more employ- 
ment and put more people to work? 

Mr. KERR. I am aware of it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, is the Sen- 
ator also familiar with the fact that al- 
though the provision was supposed to 
bring about the building of more fac- 
tories, the installation of more machin- 
ery, and the creation of more jobs in the 
factories, the contrary is true, in that 
employment has gone down, instead of 
going up during the past year? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana is entirely correct in the statement 
of his conclusion. I should like to sug- 
gest an amendment to his question, how- 
ever, wherein he asked if I knew that 
that provision was supported to bring 
about the opposite result. I am sure he 
meant to ask me if I was aware of the 
fact the proponents of the act claimed 
that that would be so? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. Instead, it brought about 
the opposite result. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. If it had any effect, it had 
the effect of costing men their jobs. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. KERR. Yes; and it accelerated 
the rate at which men lose their jobs by 
reason of improved machinery, as our 
economy moves in the direction of what 
we call automation. 
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Mr. LONG. If last year we had adopt- 
ed the George amendment, which would 
have had the effect of spreading several 


- billions of dollars of additional purchas- 


ing power among people in the low- 
income brackets, would we not have put 
more people to work? 

Mr. KERR. Yes; it would have 
brought about greater purchasing power, 
more jobs and greater cverall national 
production. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana is eminently correct. 

The record is that in August 1953, 
there were 63,400,000 people gainfully 
employed in our country. As of Febru- 
ary 1955, there were 3½ million fewer 
people gainfully employed. 

The fact is that in manufacturing op- 
erations in August 1953, there were 1744 
million employees, and in February 1955, 
there were 16,100,000 employees, or near- 
ly 1% million fewer employees than in 
August 1953. 

The reason, among many, is a series 
of events of the character of the tax 
bonus provisions for the few which were 
included in the Revenue Act of 1954. 

Today on the floor of the Senate the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILL Tanis], who is a fine and able 
Member of the Senate, made a state- 
ment which some people might interpret 
to mean that he thought the proponents 
of the substitute proposal did not know 
what they were talking about. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think I re- 
call making any such statement as that. 

Mr. KERR. I should be delighted to 
have the Senator repeat his statement or 
refer me to that portion of the RECORD 
where he was discussing the subject with 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], 
when the Senator from Delaware said 
that if the Senator from Texas knew 
what he was talking about he would 
know—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said that if the 
Senator understood the law as it was 
written he would know there was a cer- 
tain catch in it. If I am in error in 
what I stated at the time I would be 
Willing to incorporate in the RECORD a 

statement from the Treasury Depart- 
ment and let the Record stand. I do not 
think a taxpayer, under the old law, can 
accelerate depreciation on anything 
more than 334% percent a year. 

Mr. KERR. I shall try to correct the 
impression which the Senator from 
Delaware tried to create that the pro- 
ponents of the substitute do not know 
what they are talking about. Second, I 
am going to try to correct the impression 
the Senator from Delaware tried to 
create when he indicated that he did 
know what he was talking about. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope that when the 
Senator from Oklahoma gets through I 
shall know what he was talking about, 
because I have been somewhat confused. 

Mr. KERR. Iam not surprised at the 
confussion of the Senator, and I am try- 
ing to clarify the situation. I shall do 
so with good will. I would not have inti- 
mated the possibility of the Senator from 
Delaware not being fully informed as to 
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what he was talking about had he not 
made a statement on the floor indicat- 
ing that the proponents of the substitute 
did not know what they were talking 
about. The Senator has just repeated 
his statement that under the Revenue 
Act of 1954 a taxpayer cannot depreciate 
an investment in tools or equipment or 
machinery at a greater rate than 3344 
percent a year. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the RECORD 
will show that we were speaking of a 
Cadillac automobile. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator said a tax- 
payer cannot depreciate an item at a 
greater rate than 33% percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am still speaking 
about the point raised by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] regarding 
a Cadillac car. Let us keep to that 
subject. 

Mr. KERR. I am glad the Senator 
has a feeling of approaching illumina- 
tion which has caused him to hedge on 
what he said on this floor in the past 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not hedging at 
all. The Senator from Texas pointed 
out that one could depreciate a car ata 
50-percent rate a year. If that be true, 
I am in error, and there is no need for 
the Senator to argue the point. I am 
sure the Senator thinks he is right, and 
I think I am right. I see on the floor at 
this time the chief of the staff of the 
Finance Committee, and I should be glad 
to ask him to correct the Recorp, if Iam 
incorrect. I do not claim to be infallible, 
but it is my understanding that equip- 
ment cannot be depreciated under 3 
years, 

Mr. KERR. Iam going to answer that 
point with pleasure, because in the state- 
ment which the Senator from Delaware 
made to the Senator from Texas, he did 
not limit himself with reference to what 
a taxpayer could do under this bill. In 
the second place, in his statement of 
about 5 minutes ago, he did not limit his 
statement to the depreciation of a Cadil- 
lac automobile. He said that under the 
act of 1954, a taxpayer could not depre- 
ciate an investment in machinery or 
equipment at a greater rate than 3314 
percent a year. 

Mr. President, the provision with re- 
gard to accelerated depreciation was in- 
serted in the Revenue Act of 1954 as 
section 167. If the Senator from Dela- 
ware wishes to know what is in the law, 
he can either read it or listen to me. He 
can get his information either way. The 
act provides that accelerated deprecia- 
tion benefits shall not be available in the 
case of.an item the reasonable life of 
which is in excess of 3 years. But it 
also makes that the accelerated depre- 
ciation benefit available with reference 
to machinery or equipment with a rea- 
sonable life of 3 or more years. With 
reference to machinery or equipment 
the reasonable life of which is 3 years, 
under the old method of figuring depre- 
ciation, the taxpayer could depreciate its 
full value at one-third each year for 3 
years, or 3344 percent a year. 

Under the provision in the code which 
was adopted last year a taxpayer can 
accelerate depreciation so that he gets 
credit the first year of the life of that 
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piece of machinery or equipment for 
6624 percent of its total value. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 


the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 


Mr. KERR. I shall yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator, at 
a later point in his remarks, permit me 
to incorporate in the Recorp a state- 
ment prepared by Mr. Stamm, which 
will clear up the question of whether 
I am correct or incorrect? I know the 
Senator from Oklahoma thinks he is 
right, and I think I am right. I have 
asked the staff of the committee to pre- 
pare a statement, and I wonder if the 
Senator would permit me to have it in- 
corporated in the Recor at this point? 

Mr. KERR. All the Senator needs to 
do is to refer to the language of the 
act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have referred to 
the language of the act, and I still think 
I am correct. 

Mr. KERR. Subsection (c) of section 
167 of the act provides for the use of 
certain methods and rates. Paragraphs 
2, 3, and 4 of subsection (b) apply only 
in the case of property described in sub- 
section (a), with a useful life of 3 years 
or more. 

I am showing that under the Revenue 
Act of 1954, the taxpayer can get as 
much as 6624 percent of the total cost 
of machinery as a depreciation item in 
pea first year of his ownership of the 

em. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
think the staff will prepare a memoran- 
dum which can be placed in the RECORD 
later which will show items whose use- 
ful life is less than 3 years and items 
whose useful life is greater than 3 years, 
with a depreciation rate of 3344 percent. 

Mr. KERR. The law plainly states 
that the accelerated depreciation provi- 
sions are not available for a useful life 
of less than 3 years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. That means that they are 
available if the useful life is 3 years or 
more. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. If 
the useful life is 4 years 

Mr. KERR. Let us take 3 years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let us take it for 3 
years. It would be technically 6634 per- 
cent; or, for 4 years, technically 50 per- 
cent, as the Senator from Texas has 
pointed out; except that there is a catch 
in it which provides that if the useful 
life is more than 3 years, the deprecia- 
tion cannot exceed 3344 percent. That 
is the basis of a difference of opinion. I 
may be in error. However, the staff of 
the joint committee is preparing a mem- 
orandum on it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to me, since the Senator from Dela- 
ware has mentioned my name? 

Mr. KERR. I shall be delighted to 
yield to the majority leader; then I shall 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware to place in the Recorp that 
which I claim is a figment of his imagi- 
nation, and not to be found in the act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Senator from Okla- 
homa may yield to me without losing his 
right to the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
ask the Senator from Delaware if he has 
changed the position he took this morn- 
ing, when he questioned me and lectured 
me on not having studied the accelerated 
depreciation provisions sufficiently? As 
I recall, he stated that under no circum- 
stances could there be a 50-percent de- 
preciation in the first year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, I have not 
changed my position. The Senator from 
Texas was speaking of how a Cadillac 
car could be depreciated at a rate of 50 
percent. I took the position that I did 
not think that could be done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have not 
changed my position. I still take the 
position that a Cadillac automobile can 
be depreciated 50 percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think it 
can be. As I said before, I have asked 
the staff to prepare a memorandum on 
the subject. There is no need for the 
Senator from Texas and me to get into 
an argument on the question. I have 
asked the staff to prepare a memoran- 
dum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I did not 
provoke the argument. I tried to get 
the Senator from Delaware to withhold 
his argument so that I could attend a 
luncheon meeting. But for the Sena- 
tor’s information I wish to bring to his 
attention an excerpt from the House 
hearings, at which the distinguished and 
responsible Secretary of the Treasury 
was in attendance and testified on the 
proposed Democratic substitute which 
he had never seen, never read, never 
knew anything about. 

Representative Boccs, referring to a 
newspaper article, said: 

And I shall read it. The Secretary does 
not have to comment on it if he does not 
want to. 

“Free cars are for rich motorists only. 
You've got to be in a high tax bracket, where 
every, deduction is merely a dollar earned. 
But say you're making $100,000 a year. You 
buy yourself an auto because you need it 
in your business. It has to be a fancy one, 
for purposes of prestige. This you'll prob- 
ably have to prove to a skeptical tax collec- 


r. 
“But the weight of the law's on your side. 
You spend $4,600 for a V-8 sedan deluxe.” 


At this point, Mr. President, I wish to 
correct the figure of $4,800 which I gave 
this morning. I resume the quotation of 
the article: 

“This you classify in your tax returns as 
a piece of business equipment. 

“Under the new tax laws, the cost of such 
equipment may be amortized at the rate of 
50 percent the first year. This is where Con- 
gress did you that favor by mistake, accord- 
ing to my tax specialist.” 


I understood the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware in his lecture to us 
this morning to say that that could not 
be done. 

“So you deduct $2,300 on your income-tax 
form after you’ve driven your fancy buggy 
12 months. If you are in the proper high 
tax bracket this can save you a cool $2,000. 

“So your super-dooper motor car at this 
stage of the game has cost you $2,600. 

“Now you take your year-old sedan, which 
probably has been driven only 15,000 miles 
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and looks like new, and sell it on the open 
market. You'll get, say, $3,400 for it. Since 
it has been amortized on the Government's 
books as being worth only $2,300, your gross 
profit on it is $1,100.” 


I should like to interject at this point, 
Mr. President, that I think that shows 
the viciousness of the whole accelerated 
depreciation program, not as it affects 
people who are going to keep a piece of 
property indefinitely, but as it affects 
those who keep it a couple of years, then 
sell it, and wind up with a profit by way 
of the capital-gain route. 

I continue the quotation: 

“This money is a capital gain and is tax- 
able at 25 percent, or $275. So you deduct 
that from the $3,400 and your net proceeds 
from the sale are $3,125.. Add to this your 
$2,000 tax saving, and you've got $5,125. 

“Now you buy a new model for $4,600, 
and you've got $525 left—or enough to have 
it air-conditioned.” 

Secretary HumMPHREY— 


Here is the responsible Secretary of 
the Treasuey. Does he try to explain 
it away? No; he has been snake-bitten 
once. He tried to explain away this 
“blooper.” What did he do? He had 
to come running to Congress quickly. 
He in effect said to the House, “Please 
have this bill introduced, hold hearings, 
and get action in the House before the 
Senate corrects the error.” 

What did the Secretary say in re- 
sponse to the statement by Representa- 
tive Boccs, who quoted an article in a 
reliable newspaper? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. He would be even 
better off if he sold it for $4,000. 

Mr. Boccs. Well, do you mean that? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I imagine that is 
what is the trouble. Don't you? I can't 
tell about it, Mr. Bocas, until I check into it. 
If there is a loophole there, we will look 
after it. But I imagine that the difficulty 
is getting the sales price. 

Mr. Boccs. Well, the reason I brought 
that up is that it leads me to a question or 
two about this depreciation provision. Now, 
there have been all kinds of estimates on 
what that may cost. In the debate on the 
recent measure in the House, I had before 
me an economist’s estimate that it could 
run as high as a billion dollars in the first 
year or two. Is that true? Is there any 
basis for that kind of estimate? 


That is a responsible statement by a 
responsible Secretary of the Treasury, 
the best big-business Secretary since An- 
drew Mellon. What did he say? 
5 HUMPHREY. Well, I will ask these 

ys. 

Do you know anything we ought to change 
our estimates on today? 

There is nothing that I know of, Mr. Boccs, 
unless they do. 

That only relates to new purchases, as you 
recall, 


The issue before the Senate is rela- 
tively simple. If Senators think more 
of the accelerated-depreciation provi- 
sion, if they think more of the dividend 
provisions of the tax bill of last year, 
than they do of all the people, then they 
should vote against the substitute. 

I wish to thank the Senator from Okla- 
homa for yielding. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield so that 
I may reply to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. KERR. I will not yield for the 
purpose of allowing the Senator from 
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Delaware to reply to the speech by the 
Senator from Texas. I will yield to the 
Senator from Delaware for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oklahoma yielded to the 
Senator from Texas for the purpose of 
allowing him to place in the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from the record. I think I should 
have an opportunity to reply to the Sen- 
ator from Texas and to make clear my 
views. 

Mr. KERR. How much time does the 
Senator from Delaware desire? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall be very brief. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope the 
Senator from Oklahoma will yield to the 
Senator from Delaware. I yielded to 
the Senator from Delaware this morn- 
ing until I was late for a luncheon en- 
gagement. I hope the Senator from 
Oklahoma will yield to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. KERR. How much time does the 
Senator from Delaware ask? Ten 
minutes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall be very brief. 
Will the Senator yield to me for 2 
minutes? 

Mr. KERR. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Delaware, if I may do so 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Delaware may proceed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have asked Mr. 
Colin Stam, chief counsel of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, and who certainly should undere 
stand the Internal Revenue Code better 
than any of us on the floor of the 
Senate 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware does not contend, 
does he, that anyone understands the 
problem more than the responsible Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who did not 
reply? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not speaking 
to the question whether Mr. Humphrey 
replied or did not reply. 

I have asked the chief counsel of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation to clear up the question, and I 
desire to read into the REcorp the state- 
ment which he has prepared and handed 
to me: 

Under the provisions of section 167 (c) of 
the Revenue Code of 1954, the new accel- 
erated rates do not apply to property with 
estimated useful life of less than 3 years. 


In other words, I was correct this 
morning. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I never lim- 
ited the time to 3 years. The Senator 
from Delaware knows that better than 
does anyone else. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I cannot do better 
than to quote the authoritative state- 
ment of the chief counsel of the joint 
committee. If he is in error—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I never said 
this morning that I was limiting any- 
thing to 3 years. The Senator from 
Delaware knows that to be so. The Sen- 
ator’s question was whether there could 
be 50 percent depreciation in 1 year. 
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The Senator from Delaware took the po- 
sition that there could not be. The Sen- 
ator ought to correct himself, if he has 
finally seen the light. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I took my position 
based upon advice given me by the chief 
counsel of the joint committee; namely, 
that under the accelerated rate provi- 
sion of the 1954 act, a taxpayer could 
not take the benefit of the accelerated 
rate if his car or a piece of machinery 
was less than 3 years old. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No one has 
spoken about a period of less than 3 
years except the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. If the article was 
used for more than 3 years, the maxi- 
mum rate of depreciation would be 3343 
percent. The Senator from Texas this 
morning referred to a rate of 50 percent, 
which would be for 2 years. I said it 
could not be applicable, based upon ad- 
vice which had been given me. Accord- 
ing to the information which I have read 
into the Recorp, as given to me by the 
chief counsel of the staff, I am correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope the 
Senator from Delaware will read the 
Recorp, and bring himself up to date. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator 
from Texas is in error. Perhaps he is 
not. 

Under the old law, if a taxpayer had a 
tool the life of which was less than 3 
years, he could use the law as it was 
previously, rather than come under the 
new law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
want to suggest any nightwork or home- 
work for the Senator from Delaware, 
but I am informed that Mr. Stamm has 
just represented that the formula did 
not apply in the case of an automobile 
which had a life of 3 years. I hope the 
Senator will catch up on his homework 
in connection with that, so we may dis- 
cuss it tomorrow, and I hope he will 
9 the mistake he made this morn- 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I just heard the 
majority leader talk about irresponsibil- 
ity. It seems to me the Secretary of the 
Treasury last week made a statement be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which I would say indicated his 
responsibility, because at that time they 
were discussing a loophole in Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s tax bill of 1954, which he has 
since disclaimed. A loophole was uncov- 
ered by a Democratic Representative to 
the effect that big business was being 
given further benefits than even this ad- 
ministration anticipated. As I recall, 
Mr. Humphrey said it was the fault of 
the Congress that it had passed the bill. 
Does the Senator recollect that state- 
ment? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If that be true, does 
the Senator not think it would be in line 
with proper responsibility if the Congress 
wrote the bills instead of having them 
sent to it by the Treasury Department? 

Certainly, if Members of Congress write 
a bill, they ought to know what is in the 
bill, rather than follow the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
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who seems to be a gentleman who knows 
everything, but who in reality does not, 
inasmuch as he is blaming the Congress 
for overlooking a loophole. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In that respect, 
who would be irresponsible—Congress, 
or the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. KERR. Of course, the Congress 
cannot escape its responsibility, Mr. 
President, in connection with the writ- 
ing of tax laws. Neither can the Treas- 
ury Department escape its responsibility 
of giving the committees of Congress 
accurate information with respect to a 
proposed tax law. 

The error was discovered, if it was an 
error; and I must assume that those who 
refer to it as an érror are indeed chari- 
table. It has not yet been demonstrated 
to me that it was not intentional on the 
part of the Treasury Department to label 
the item under discussion as one that 
would cost but little, knowing that it 
could cost up to $5 billion in 1 year. But, 
at best, it was an error. That is the 
most charitable interpretation that can 
be made. Although the Secretary of the 
Treasury and his staff recommended the 
provision, and said it would cost but an 
insignificant amount, that it, together 
with other items, would not cost more 
than $47 million, after he had been com- 
pelled to acknowledge that one provision 
alone would cost in excess of $1 billion, 
he then accused the Congress of irre- 
sponsibility in connection with its pas- 
sage. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
chairman of the Committee of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants pointed out 
this loophole, and urged that it be cor- 
rected? 

Mr. KERR. He warned against it, and 
the Treasury Department hooted at the 
warning. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the assessment of 
responsibility for irresponsibility, ad- 
mitting that Congress, of course, is pri- 
marily charged, under the Constitution, 
with the duty of writing tax laws, who 
bears the greater portion of irresponsi- 
bility, the body that fails to catch an er- 
ror when a proposal is sent to Congress 
by the Treasury Department, or the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who sends it? 

Mr. KERR. And then refuses to rec- 
ognize it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. Who bears the 
greater portion of irresponsibility? 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Kentucky for asking the question. I say 
the question answers itself. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield to me long 
enough for me to read a relatively brief 
article which appeared in today’s Wall 
Street Journal bearing on the point he 
is discussing? 

Mr. KERR. I yield if I may do so 
without losing the floor. 

Mr. GORE. This is a front-page arti- 
cle of the Wall Street Journal of Mon- 
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day, March 14, 1955, under the heading, 
“Tax ‘Loopholes.’ ” 

Many a businessman is sadly concluding 
Uncle Sam is nothing but an Indian giver. 

Two little-noticed sections of last year's 
984-page tax law would save business any- 
where from around $1 billion to $5 billion in 
1954 taxes. But Congress, which had figured 
the saving at less than $50 million— 


I digress to say, upon the advice of 
the Treasury Department— 


is set to wipe both sections off the books. 

A Wall Street Journal check of business- 
men around the land indicates most of them 
were counting heavily on the two provisions. 
Talk of retroactive repeal stirs up a lot of 
corporate wrath. 

“It is inconceivable to me that repeal 
would be retroactive,” says the financial vice 
president of an eastern Pennsylvania com- 
pany. “We would look on it as a 1955 tax 
against 1954 earnings.” 

“Retroactive repeal is unsound and un- 
fair,” argues Theodore O. Hofman, general 
controller of Borden Co., “because it chang 
the rules after the game has been played.“ 


The game, Mr. President, was played 
last year, in preparation for a game that 
will be played next year. 

I continue to read: 


“We're opposed to repeal,” says the tax 
consultant for a large San Francisco ship- 
ping firm, “because we made the changes in 
good faith. We resent the implication we 
are trying to get away with something 
shady.” 

THE BIGGER TROUBLEMAKER 


One of the two provisions—section 452— 
merely provides that a company will not be 
taxed on income, such as advance rental 
payments, until the income actually is 
earned. But the bigger troublemaker is the 
more complex section 462. It permits a com- 
pany to deduct from its 1954 taxable income 
not only its 1954 expenses but also reserves 
set aside to take care of certain estimated 
expenses in 1955 and later years. 

Example: A taxpayer who sold household 
appliances subject to a service warranty in 
1954 can deduct his 1954 expenses under the 
warranty and also a reserve fund for ex- 
pected servicing expenses during the balance 
of the warranty’s life. 

Repeal—retroactive to January 1, 1954— 
appears certain, Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey, conceding the provisions were a seri- 
ous mistake, has urgently requested it. And 
Democrats in Congress seem only too willing 
to go along. Because of a volley of protests 
from the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and other business groups, the tax- 
writing Ways and Means Committee has 
scheduled public hearings beginning on 
Thursday (see story below), but these are 
regarded as little more than a formality. 

IMPACT WILL BE HEAVY 

The impact on many companies will be 

heavy. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.'s 1954 


taxes will be increased by about 10 percent, 
or $3 million. 


In other words, Mr. President, that is 
one concern which, by this “blooper,” 
ae repealed, will benefit by $3 mil- 

on. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to interrupt at that 
point? 

Mr. GORE. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR. And that as a result of a 
proposal from a responsible Secretary 
of the Treasury who says it is fiscal ir- 
responsibility to give a workingman a 
$20 deduction in the tax bill for himself 
and $10 additional for each one of his 
dependents. 
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Mr. GORE. Not only irresponsible, 
but it is plain silly; I believe that is what 
was said. 

Yes. 
I read further: 

Continental Baking Co. figures its taxes 
will rise by $16,000, also about 10 percent. 

Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, wili find 
its tax bill boosted from $260,000 to 
$1,157,900. 


Mr. President, I should like to have 
Senators on both sides of the aisle un- 
derstand the difference between this cor- 
poration’s tax bill without the “blooper” 
and its tax bill with the “blooper.” By 
having the benefit of the “blooper,” the 
corporation’s tax will be only $260,000, 
instead of $1,157,900. 

Mr. President, I read now another ex- 
ample: 

A major trucking concern in New York, 
by using the provisions, was able to convert 
a substantial profit into an operating loss, 
not only eliminating 1954 taxes but poten- 
tially reducing its taxes in 1955 and later 
years— 


All by benefit of the “blooper.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma permit an 
interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bisle in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma yield to the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It did not take 
these boys long to find out about the 
“blooper.” The figures the Senator from 
Tennessee has been reading already have 
been presented to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue by the taxpayers concerned, 
namely, those particular companies. 

Mr. GORE. Is the able Senator as- 
suming that no one knew about it in 
advance? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am assuming 
that Mr. Humphrey, who has just ap- 
pealed to the House Ways and Means 
Committee, is giving the impression, at 
least, that he did not know about it 
until last week, when it was uncovered 
by a Democratic Member of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. GORE. I do not challenge the as- 
sumption the able Senator makes; but, 
like the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], I have yet to see it demon- 
strated that this was a plain error. 
Surely, before such a far-reaching 
change in the tax law was presented, 
someone in the Treasury Department 
must have made an analysis of it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, from what 
the Senator from Tennessee has said, it 
would appear that the person who is 
guilty of fiscal irresponsibility is the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. GORE. I am not sure the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is guilty of either 
responsibility or irresponsibility. But he 
is Secretary of the Treasury; he is the 
responsible head of that Department. 
The Treasury Department estimated 
that this change in the tax law would 
result in a loss—I believe I am correct 
in the figure—of approximately $50 mil- 
lion. Is that not correct? 
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Mr. KERR. No; a representative of 
the Treasury Department said that a 
number of these provisions, including the 
“blooper,” would result in a loss of ap- 
proximately $47 million; but that the loss 
due from section 462 (c) alone, to which 
the Senator from Tennessee addresses 
himself, would be an insignificant part 
of the $47 million. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the correction. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield, to 
permit me to make an observation? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Tennessee has pointed out the fact that 
in the initial year there could be a double 
deduction for expenditures for the cur- 
rent year, for the items for which a re- 
serve is kept; and then a deduction for 
the following year. 

Mr. GORE. Yes; and I have shown 
that this responsible newspaper has 
made a poll of corporations from coast 
to coast; and finds one that converts a 
sizable profit into a loss, and finds one 
that eliminates entirely its tax; and finds 
another that by benefit of the “blooper” 
will pay, in 1954 taxes, only $260,000, 
when without the “blooper” its tax would 
be $1,157,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In one case the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee pointed out that a 
profit was turned into an apparent loss, 
by this section. Of course the same thing 
was true in the case of the Capital Tran- 
sit Co., as I showed last week by a 
quotation from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

Has the Senator from Tennessee noted 
section 172 of the law, which provides 
that where there is a net operating loss, 
it may be carried back against the profits 
of the two preceding years? So a tax- 
payer can obtain a double deduction by 
means of these “bloopers”; he can get, 
first, a deduction for 2 years, rather than 
for 1; he can deduct the expenses for 2 
years, rather than 1. Then, if that gives 
him a bookkeeping loss, he can apply 
that loss to the profits of the 2 preceding 
years, and can obtain a still further 
deduction. 

Mr. GORE. In other words, he can go 
either backward or forward. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. O, Mr. President, the 
“blooper” is a good one. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. KERR. I-yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Then, actually, the 
effect would be that in some cases, 
although the corporation had made a 
profit, the Government would have to 
pay the corporation money; is that 
correct? 

Mr. GORE. Yes; a refund. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Les. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not that be 
equivalent to dropping a flyball twice? 

Mr. GORE. Or to being called out 
twice, after making three strikes. 

Mr. KERR. Or it would be equivalent 
to having the umpire rule a foul ball a 
home run. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the senior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma in permitting me to 
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read these examples of the windfalls. 
Whether by mistake or by error or by 
the rules of the game of last year, it has 
been revealed as the major tax loophole 
in the history of tax legislation enacted 
by the Congress. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the contribution the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] has 
made, with his usual alertness and keen 
discernment. I would join him in what 
I understood to be a part of the sig- 
nificance of his remarks, namely, that as 
between the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the taxpayers, the Secretary of the 
Treasury alone did not know what the 
“blooper” would do. 

Mr. President, before we continue this 
phase of the discussion of the remarks of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLTANIs J], let me say, 
again, that I think he is one of the fine 
Members of the Senate. I do not know 
what there is about this tax bill debate 
that today caused him to turn with such 
ferocity on the majority leader, and say 
to him that if he and his associates on 
the substitute knew what they were 
talking about, they and the Senate would 
be better off. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma will yield now to the 
Senator from Delaware, I think the Sen- 
ator from Delaware is prepared to pres- 
ent the facts to which he addressed 
himself. 

Mr. KERR. I will yield to him, but 
first I wish to get something into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, after the Senator from 
Oklahoma had corrected the mistake for 
the Senator from Delaware; after the 
Senator from Oklahoma had read from 
the law, to verify the position he was 
taking, the Senator from Delaware con- 
tinued to affirm that the positions he 
had taken with the majority leader and 
with the Senator from Oklahoma were 
correct, and continued to indicate that 
the only trouble with the Senator from 
Oklahoma was that he, also, had to de- 
pend upon having someone outside the 
Senate tell him what was in this law; 
and the Senator from Delaware read 
into the Record a statement which he 
said came from the chief counsel of the 
Joint Committee on Taxation, Mr. Stam. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I 
think Mr. Stam is one of the great 
authorities on taxation in the Nation. I 
think he is an invaluable public servant, 
one of the most competent and most 
underpaid men on the Government pay- 
rolls in Washington. I am not surprised 
at what he wrote. The thing that sur- 
prises me is that the Senator from Dela- 
ware read it and did not know what it 
meant. 

There is no fault in Mr. Stam’s knowl- 
edge or statement. He is entirely ac- 
curate, but the Senator from Delaware 
did not know what it meant. This is 
what it says: 

Under the provisions of section 167 (c) of 
the Revenue Code of 1954 the new accelerated 
rates do not apply to property with esti- 
mated useful life of less than 3 years. 
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The Senator from Oklahoma had, 
somewhat previous to that, read that 
same language from the bill, but he had 
also called the attention of the Senator 
from Delaware to the fact that the ac- 
celerated depreciation provision did ap- 
ply to machinery and other equipment 
with a useful life of 3 years or more, and 
had illustrated the effect of the law with 
reference to machinery which has a use- 
ful life of 3 years, to which the law is 
applicable. Straight line depreciation 
would give the taxpayer 3343 percent a 
year. But with the provision of the law 
which enabled him to take twice that 
amount in the first year of the life of the 
equipment to which the accelerated pro- 
vision was applicable, the taxpayer would 
get 6624 percent credit in the first year, 
despite the fact that the Senator from 
Delaware said there was another pro- 
vision in the law, which provided that 
in no event could the taxpayer get more 
than 3344 percent credit in any one year. 

Mr. LONG and Mr. WILLIAMS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. KERR. Just a moment. 

Under that law, if the item has a use- 
ful life of 4 years, the taxpayer can take 
50 percent the first year. If it has a 
useful life of 5 years, the taxpayer can 
take 40 percent credit the first year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to have 
the Senator yield for a very brief state- 
ment. I do not know how to phrase it 
asa question. I wish merely to straight- 
en out the RECORD. 

What I previously said, I thought, was 
correct. I have since checked further 
with the chief counsel, and I find, under 
a certain mathematical formula, that it 
is possible under certain circumstances, 
over a period between 3 and 4 years, for 
the rate to be in excess of 3343 percent. 
I stand corrected, and I have so told the 
Senator from Oklahoma. I thought I 
was correct. I made an error. 

So far as the statement I made earlier 
to the Senator from Texas is concerned, 
the substitute proposal would take away 
the accelerated rates which were avail- 
able to farmers, and which had been 
extended for the first time in history. 
To that extent I was 100 percent correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas never questioned that state- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know the Senator 
from Texas did not. I was correct in 
that statement, but I was in error in the 
other statement I made to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. My delight- 
ful friend from Delaware is now willing 
to admit that he does not need to lec- 
ture the Senator from Texas on that 
specific item, and that he has not done 
his own homework; is that not true? 

Mr. . I shall have more 
to say about the computations of savings 
which the Senator makes, most of which 
are fictitious. Also, I shall have some- 
thing further to say as to the accelerated 
rate of depreciation. In my opinion, 
based upon figures which I placed in the 
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Recorp, and which the Senator from 
Texas has not challenged, and which I 
do not think he will challenge, for the 
first time in history the accelerated rate 
of depreciation under the 1954 act gave 
to farmers and to small-business men 
a rate of depreciation which, previous to 
that time, had been extended only to the 
large corporations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas does not deny that. That 
law gave the small-business man and 
the farmer the rate, but it gave the big 
money to the tool manufacturers and 
others who had peculiar situations, and 
they are getting away with almost $1 
billion a year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas will debate that question 
with the Senator from Delaware tomor- 
row. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What the 
Senator from Texas wishes the RECORD 
to show is that the Senator from Dela- 
ware, who earlier questioned the state- 
ment of the Senator from Texas, now 
admits that it was the Senator from 
Delaware who was in error, and not the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On the point to 
which I referred; yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We were not 
in dispute as to whether the farmers 
could get the accelerated depreciation 
allowance or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So far as concerns 
the Johnson proposal, which would cut 
the amortization allowance for the large 
corporations, we are in complete disa- 
greement, because the Senator’s proposal 
would go back to the old law, under 
which the major corporations got 20 per- 
cent, whereas under the 1954 act large 
corporations got less, but the farmers 
and small-business men got more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas understands that the Sen- 
ator from Texas and the Senator from 
Delaware are not in thorough agreement. 
The Senator from Texas would never 
expect that. When the Senator from 
Texas was in Rochester, Minn., he read 
that there were at least 47 Senators on 
the other side of the aisle—I wish they 
were present to hear the debate—who 
had already decided on what kind of tax 
bill should be passed. 

What the Senator from Texas wants 
the Recorp to show is that the statement 
he made earlier, to which the Senator 
from Delaware objected, and which the 
Senator from Delaware sought to cor- 
rect, was a correct statement. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware stated that it was 
unfortunate that Senators did not have 
accurate information. The Senator from 
Delaware is now willing to admit that 
he was in error, and that the Senator 
from Texas was right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let us get the 
record straight. One of the remarks of 
the Senator from Texas, in which I said 
he was wholly in error, related to the 
estimated loss in tax revenue for 1 year 
under the Senator’s tax reduction pro- 
posal, The projected savings, based up- 
on extending the corporation rate 15 
months beyond the time in the commit- 
tee bill, were completely fictitious. I 
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know of no better way to emphasize that 
fact than to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: Instead of extending the rate for 
15 months more, why did not the Senator 
strike out the termination date entirely 
and say, “We will extend the time 
indefinitely. Over a period of 100 years 
there would be a saving of three or four 
hundred billion dollars, and we could 
pay off the national debt“? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. For two 
reasons the Senator from Texas does 
not want to extend it indefinitely. He 
is not so hopeful as was the President in 
his message, that along about next April 
corporation taxes and excise taxes can 
be reduced. The Senator from Texas 
thinks it would be better to consider the 
entire problem in 1957, when we are not 
engaged in campaigning for office. That 
is the first reason. 

The Senator from Texas realizes that 
the responsible Secretary of the Treasury 
testified before the committee, of which 
the Senator from Delaware is a member, 
that he had no objection to extending 
the rates indefinitely. If the Secretary 
of the Treasury, that responsible man, 
is willing to extend them indefinitely, I 
do not know why the Senator from Dela- 
ware becomes so upset about extending 
them for an additional 15 months, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Delaware has not said that it makes no 
difference. I am not speaking about 
that point. I am speaking about the 
fallacy of saying, when the rates are ex- 
tended for another 15 months, “Here is 
$3 billion or $4 billion more.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator deny that if we were to extend 
the rates from April 1956 to July 1957, 
which the Senator’s proposal would not 
do, there would be an increase as com- 
pared with the Senator’s proposal? Be- 
fore the substitute was formulated, I 
asked for assurance from the administra- 
tion to the effect that if we had no tax 
cut this year there would be none next 
year, until we could get the budget in 
balance. The Senator from Texas di- 
vulges no confidence when he says that 
he was unable to obtain such assurance, 
Being unable to obtain it, he thinks the 
administration has something in mind 
for next April, before the political con- 
ventions. In the light of the tax bills 
which have previously been recom- 
mended by this administration, the 
Senator from Texas believes that that 
“something in mind” is perhaps a little 
shot in the arm to help business to some 
extent next year. If we can do that for 
business next year, we can do it for all 
the people this year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. After having had in 
power for 20 years an administration 
which operated on the theory of tax, 
spend, and elect, always raising taxes 
but never lowering them, I am glad that 
at last we have an administration in 
power which is looking forward to the 
time when there can be a tax reduction. 
I am glad we have in power an admin- 
istration which, when it did grant tax 
reductions, gave them based upon the 
historical record of what was done, and 
not on the basis of what was promised. 
It gave them where they were most 
needed. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now that this ques- 
tion has been disposed of, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Oklahoma if he 
has studied Latin. 

Mr. KERR." To a limited degree. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma remember the peculiar 
Latin verb “aio”? It means “to affirm” 
or “let it be.” It is a very peculiar Latin 
verb, 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, shorn of 
an avenue of escape, in the face of a 
point-blank question, and rising to the 
heights of frankness and sincere re- 
sponse, I must admit to the Senator 
from Illinois that I do not remember the 
word. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
from Oklahoma be interested in the 
question of why section 462 (c) is like 
the Latin verb “aio”? 

Mr. KERR. I would be interested and 
delighted to have the information from 
my good friend from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say it is for 
these good reasons; namely, it is pres- 
ent, it is imperfect, it is impossible to 
conjugate, and it has no future. 

Mr. KERR. In order to reorient my- 
self, I take it that we are not only talk- 
ing about a Latin word—well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall not make any personal ap- 
plication in this case. I leave it to the 
imagination of Members of the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. By any chanee is the 
Senator from Oklahoma referring to the 
Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. KERR. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is such a delightful and charm- 
ing fellow, the Senator from Oklahoma 
feels that sufficient direct reference has 
been made to him today. For the rest 
of this particular illustration, it might be 
well to leave the matter to innuendo and 
suggestion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I listened with a 
great deal of interest to the Senator from 
Delaware speak about the type of sound 
tax proposal that was being made by this 
administration, and I believe he illus- 
trated his statement by referring to the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Who benefited from the tax act of last 
year. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, it just so 
happens that that question is answered 
in the minority views filed with the Sen- 
ate. This is the answer: 

Ard yet, the deficit forecast for fiscal 1955 
did not prevent the administration from em- 
bracing a tax-reduction bill in which 177 
percent of the immediate relief and 91 per- 
cent of the long-term relief went to corpo- 
rations and large-income earners. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. If I may continue, 
is it not true, that, on the basis of the 
most recent “blooper” uncovered by the 
Democrats, these percentage figures 
would be up? 

Mr. KERR. Materially. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So far as corpora- 
tions are concerned. However, so far as 
the people were concerned, they are get- 
ting nothing, and they have gotten noth- 
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ing from the administration in over 2 
years. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is eminent- 
ly correct. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator familiar 
with the fact that some corporations 
have had difficulty in reporting to their 
stockholders the full extent of their cor- 
porate profits, in view of the new tax 

w? 

Mr. KERR. In view of the fact that 
they do not know yet completely how 
many benefits they have under the law. 

Mr. LONG. Furthermore, there is an 
additional difficulty in that they are per- 
mitted under the law to take deprecia- 
tion on their equipment twice as rapidly 
as the actual depreciation occurs. 
Therefore, some stockholders are con- 
cerned when they receive a report which 
would indicate that the corporation has 
made a lower profit, when in fact, the 
corporation had made actually a greater 
profit. I wonder whether the Senator 
is familiar with the recent letter pub- 
lished by the National City Bank of New 
York which set forth that many large 
corporations are sending out two state- 
ments of profit and loss to their stock- 
holders, pointing out that the profits re- 
ported to the Government are much less 
than actual profits, and also sending an 
accompanying statement which shows 
the actual profits, which are much great- 
er than those reported to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. KERR. That the actual profits 
are far greater than they have reported 
to the Government and on which they 
pay taxes, because they are under the 
umbrella of the Secretary’s “blooper.” 

Mr. LONG. Not only because of the 
“blooper,” but because of the accelerated 
depreciation, which the Secretary of the 
Treasury still defends? 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. Perhaps the Senator from 
Oklahoma would also be interested in 
the background of the votes taken in 
Congress by which the Democrats have 
repeatedly tried to raise the exemptions, 
whereas most Republicans have consist- 
ently opposed such efforts. I heard the 
reference made by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] a few days 
ago, to the effect that the Democrats had 
not tried to raise the exemptions. I 
have had prepared a statement on that 
subject, which I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

Mr. KERR. Certainly. I thank the 
Senator for doing so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Democrats Have CONSISTENTLY FAVORED RE- 
LIEF FOR SMALL TAXPAYER 

During the past few days, we have heard 
the claim repeatedly made that Republicans 
have always favored tax relief for the little 
man while the Democrats have always in- 
creased tax burdens. More specifically, it has 


been charged that increasing personal ex- 
emptions has been consistently an objective 
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of the Republican Party, and equally con- 
sistently resisted by members of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

A simple, brief chronology of some of the 
more critical votes on the tax bills of the 
80th Congress, and on the Internal Revenue 
Act of 1954, should be sufficient to disprove 
this erroneous claim. 

On March 26, 1947, H. R. 1, sponsored by 
Congressman KNUTSON, was brought up for 
debate in the House under a closed rule— 
granting 6 hours’ general debate after the 
bill was read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. During the debate, proponents 
stated that the purpose of H. R. 1 was (1) to 
provide income-tax relief for all individual 
taxpayers who are still bearing the high 
and oppressive taxes of the war, and espe- 
cially the little man; (2) to remove the de- 
terrent to managerial efforts and to the in- 
vestment of venture capital, which consti- 
tute so serious a threat to the maintenance 
of the present high level of production and 
employment and to the business of the 
future. 

The first vote came on March 27, 1947, on 
a recommittal motion made by Congressman 
DovucuTon to recommit H. R. 1 to the Com- 
mittee on House Ways and Means for fur- 
ther study, with instructions not to report 
a tax reduction bill until the Congress had 
passed the several appropriation bills, there- 
by giving them an opportunity to consider 
individual income-tax reductions as a part of 
our overall postwar tax program and to pro- 
vide for more equitable relief in the lower 
income bracket. The recommittal motion 
was rejected by a vote of 237 to 172. Two 
hundred and thirty-three Republicans, or 
99 percent, voted against recomittal and 98 
percent of the Democrats voted for recom- 
mittal. 

Final passage of H. R. 1, on March 27, 
1947, which gave to a couple with $100,000 
income 1,000 times the tax relief ($12,625) 
it gave to a couple with $1,200 income (only 
$11.40 relief), was by a vote of 273 to 137. 
Two hundred and thirty-three Republicans, 
or 99 percent of the Republicans voting for 
passage and 133, or 77 percent of the Demo- 
crats voting against. 

H. R. 1 was reported to the Senate amended 
and on May 28, 1947, Senator MCCLELLAN of- 
fered an amendment to raise personal ex- 
emptions to $750 from $500 for single per- 
sons and to $1,500 from $1,000 for married 
couples. The amendment was rejected by a 
vote of 44 to 27. Twenty-three, or 77 per- 
cent of the Democrats voted for the increased 
exemption and 37, or 90 percent of the Re- 
publicans voted against. 

Following the rejection of the McClellan 
amendment, Senator Lucas proposed an 
amendment, in the nature of a substitute, 
to: (1) raise individual exemptions from $500 
to $600; (2) permit family-income splitting, 
(3) reduce surtax rates by 2 percent; and 
(4) postpone effective date of bill to January 
1, 1948. The Lucas amendment was rejected 
by a vote of 58 to 28 with 27, or 73 percent 
of the Democrats voting for and 47, or 98 
percent, of the Republicans voting against. 

On June 2, 1947, the House adopted the 
conference report on H. R. 1 which would 
have given a 60 percent increase in take- 
home pay to the 1,400 taxpayers earning 
$300,000 or more, and a 5 percent increase 
in take-home pay to the 46 million taxpay- 
ers earning less than $5,000. The vote was 
220 to 99 with 183, or 99 percent, of the Re- 
publicans voting for the conference report 
and 97, or 73 percent, of the Democrats yot- 
ing against. 

The conference report then went to the 
Senate for consideration on June 3, 1947, 
where 42, or 96 percent, of the Republicans 
voted for adoption and 26, or percent, of 
the Democrats voted against. 

On June 16, 1947, the President vetoed 
H. R. 1 and on June 17, 1947, the House sus- 
tained the President’s veto by a vote of 
268 to 137 with 233, or 99 percent, of the 
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Republicans voting to override and 134, or 
80 percent, of the Democrats voting to sus- 
tain, 

The first House vote on the second indi- 
vidual income-tax reduction bill of the 80th 
Congress, H. R. 3950, sponsored by Congress- 
man KNUTSON, came on July 8, 1947 on 
Congressman Foranp’s motion to recommit 
the bill to the Committee on Ways and Means 
with instructions to report back immedi- 
ately with an amendment increasing per- 
sonal exemptions from $500 to $600 and low- 
ering surtax 3 percentage points. The mo- 
tion was defeated by 261 to 151 with 232, 
or 99 percent, of the Republicans voting 
against recommittal and 148, or 84 percent, 
of the Democrats voting for. H. R. 3950 was 
passed July 8, 1947 by vote of 302 to 112 with 
233, or 99 percent, of the Republicans voting 
for and 109, or 62 percent, of the Democrats 
voting against. 

H. R. 3950 was reported in the Senate July 
9,1947. On July 14, 1947, during the debate 
on the bill, Senator McCLELLAN proposed an 
amendment to raise personal exemptions to 
$600 from $500 for single persons and to 

- $1,200 from $1,000 for married couples. The 
amendment was defeated by a vote of 47 to 
43 with 33, or 75 percent, of the Democrats 
voting for and 38, or 79 percent, of the 
Republicans voting against. The bill, as 
passed by the Senate July 14, 1947, reduced 
individual income taxes by removing only 
21 percent of the wartime tax burden for 
married couples with an income of $2,500 but 
64 percent of the wartime tax burden for a 
couple with an income of $100,000, and 85 
percent for a couple with an income of $1 
million. The vote was 60 to 32 with 48, or 
96 percent, of the Republicans voting for 
and 30, or 72 percent, of the Democrats vot- 
ing against. 

The President vetoed the bill July 18, 1947. 
The veto was sustained in the Senate on 
July 18, 1947 by a vote of 57 to 36 with 47, 
or 94 percent, of the Republicans voting to 
override and 33, or 77 percent, of the Demo- 
crats voting to sustain, 

The third Republican income-tax reduc- 
tion move occurred on January 27, 1948 when 
H. R. 4790 was reported to the House and 
brought to the floor January 29 under a rule 
allowing 2 days of general debate but no 
amendments, except those from the House 
Ways and Means Committee. The then 
Minority Leader RAYBURN moved to recom- 
mit H. R. 4790 and substitute a bill which 
would exempt 10 million low-income tax- 
payers from paying Federal income tax by 
raising personal exemptions by $200, or to 
$700. The motion was defeated by a vote of 
258 to 159 with 236, or 100 percent of the 
Republicans voting against and 158, or 88 
percent, of the Democrats voting for. The 
bill, as passed, although considerably im- 
proved by Democratic amendments within 
the House Ways and Means Committee, still 
favored the wealthy and the Committee esti- 
mated the revenue loss at about $7.1 billion, 
The vote was 297 to 120 with 234, or 99 per- 
cent, of the Republicans voting for passage 
and 118, or 65 percent, of the Democrats 
voting against. 

H. R. 4790 was reported in the Senate 
March 16, 1948, and passed on March 22, 
1948, by a vote of 78 to 11 with 48, or 100 
percent, of the Republicans voting for and 
30, or 73 percent, of the Democrats voting 
for passage. As passed by the Senate, the 
bill increased personal exemptions to $600 
from $500, a tribute to the untiring per- 
sistence of the Democrats. 

Although President Truman vetoed this 
bill because in his judgment the remaining 
inequities disqualified it for favorable action, 
that veto was overridden by the Democrats 
in Congress who were more realistic in their 
appraisal of the insuperable task of persuad- 
ing a sufficient number of Republicans to 
relax their tenacious grasp on these unjust 
provisions. The House overrode the veto on 
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April 2 by a vote of 311 to 88 with 229, or 
99 percent, of the Republicans voting to 
override and 82, or 49 percent, of the Demo- 
crats also voting to override. On the same 
day the Senate overrode the veto by a vote of 
77 to 10 with 50, or 100 percent, of the Re- 
publicans voting to override and 27, or 73 
percent, of the Democrats also voting for 
passage of the bill. 

H. R. 8300, the so-called tax reform bill 
of the 83d Congress, passed the House March 
18, 1954, after 2 days of debate under a closed 
rule providing for 7 hours of debate. The 
closed rule provided that the bill could be 
amended on the floor only if the House Ways 
and Means Committee offered or agreed to 
specific amendments. The test vote came 
when Congressman Cooper made a motion to 
recommit the bill with instructions to elimi- 
nate the dividend tax credit provision and 
raise individual personal exemptions to $700 
from $600. Recommittal motion was re- 
jected by a vote of 210 to 204 with 201, or 
95 percent, of the Republicans voting against 
and 193, or 96 percent, of the Democrats 
voting for recommittal. The bill passed 
March 18 by a vote of 339 to 80 with 208, or 
97 percent, of the Republicans, and 131, or 
65 percent, of the Democrats, voting for. 

On June 30, 1954, the Senate’s first vote 
came on the Millikin substitute amendment 
for the George amendment. The Millikin 
substitute would have provided a $20 tax 
credit for taxpayers only. The substitute 
was rejected 49 to 46 with 47, or 100 percent, 
of the Democrats voting against and 46, or 
98 percent, of the Republicans voting for. 
The George amendment, which would have 
increased to $700 from $600 the personal 
income-tax exemptions for all taxpayers and 
their dependents, was rejected by a vote 
of 49 to 46 with 43, or 91 percent, of the 
Democrats voting for and 45, or 96 percent, 
of the Republicans voting against. 

The Long amendment, very similar to the 
Millikin substitute, would have granted each 
taxpayer a $20 annual tax reduction and also 
would have deleted the provision giving cor- 
poration shareholders $50 of dividend income 
tax free. This was rejected by a vote of 50 
to 33 with 30, or 77 percent, of the Demo- 
crats voting for the amendment and 41, or 
95 percent of the Republicans voting 
against it. 

After the Senate had acted to eliminate 
the provisions in the bill which would in 
8 years have increased dividend credits to 
15 percent from 5 percent the first year, 
Senator JomNson of Colorado offered an 
amendment to delete the dividend credit 
entirely. This amendment carried, 71 to 13, 
with 93 percent of the Democrats voting for 
it and 23 percent of the Republicans op- 
posing it. 

During House consideration of the con- 
ference report, which carried the 4 percent 
dividend credit provision now in the law, 
Congressman Cooper moved to recommit the 
conference report with instructions to de- 
lete the dividend tax credit which would 
benefit only 8 percent of the country’s tax- 
payers. The motion was rejected by a vote 
of 227 to 169 with 204, or 99 percent, of the 
Republicans voting against and 165, or 88 
percent, of the Democrats voting for. The 
House adopted the conference report on July 
28, 1954 by a vote of 316 to 77 with 202, or 
97 percent, of the Republicans voting for 
and 73, or 38 percent of the Democrats vot- 
ing against. 

The Senate adopted the conference report 
July 29, 1954 by a vote of 61 to 26 with 22, 
or 54 percent, of the Democrats voting 
against and 42, or 93 percent, of the Repub- 
licans voting for. 


Mr. KERR, I thank the Senator for 
putting that statement in the RECORD. 
I am familiar with it. I believe it would 


be worthwhile for the Senator from 
Delaware to read the statement, 
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Mr. LONG. Will the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator will 
find that the statement shows that since 
the last war the Republicans have never 
supported a provision to raise exemp- 
tions, although they finally agreed to 
raise the exemptions after the Demo- 
crats had repeatedly sought to raise 
them and twice sustained the President’s 
veto for failure of the Republican-con- 
trolled Congress to put such a provision 
in their bills during the 89th Congress, 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator for 
the information. 

Mr. LONG. Reference has also been 
made to the fact that back in 1941, in a 
Democratic Congress, the exemption was 
lowered to $750. I have had another 
statement prepared which points out 
that at that time the purchasing power 
of the dollar was 40 percent higher than 
it is today, which would make an exemp- 
tion of $750 as of that date appear to be 
more in the nature of $1,100 in terms of 
today’s purchasing power. Furthermore, 
at that time the average laboring man 
was making $29.58 a week. That was in 
1941. Today the average laboring man 
is making $71.64 a week. 

Therefore, it can easily be seen that 
the average laboring man was not pay- 
ing any income tax even when the 
exemption was $750. That was the case 
even if the laboring man was single. If 
he was a family man, he could have been 
earning the equivalent of $4,000 or $5,000 
in terms of today’s purchasing power of 
the dollar, without having to pay any in- 
come tax in 1941, at the time the exemp- 
tion was reduced. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma to permit me to have that 
statement placed in the Recorp at this 
point in his remarks, 

Mr. KERR. I should be glad to have 
the Senator do so. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ~ 
EFFECT OF $750 EXEMPTION IN 1941—Compari- 

SON or 1941 WirH 1954 
(Data obtained from Mr. Knowles of Joint 
Committee on Economic Report) 

The purchasing power of the dollar, using 
1947 as a base equal to 100, was 159 in 1941, 
In 1954, using the same base, it was 87. 
This represents more than a 40-percent 
decline in purchasing power. 

The average weekly wage in manufacturing 
establishments for 1941 was $29.58. In 1954 it 
was $71.64. 

The decline in purchasing power of the 
dollar from 1941 to 1954 would indicate that 
$750 for each personal exemption in 1941 was 
equal to more than a thousand dollars today. 

Despite this difference, a comparison of 
ability to pay for industrial workers indi- 
cates that the workers’ increased income 
has been greater than the decline in pur- 
chasing power. This aspect is not especially 
pertinent in any event, because it would have 
to be related not only to the personal exemp- 


tion but also to the level of taxation and 
other factors. : 
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Mr. KERR. I now wish to return to 
the subject of the infallibility of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am wondering 
whether the Senator from Oklahoma was 
aware of the fact that, although what 
the Senator from Louisiana said is cor- 
rect, namely, that there have been a 
great many expressions from the other 
side of the aisle with reference to rais- 
ing the exemption, historically the record 
shows that in their entire history the 
Democrats did not raise the exemption 
even once, and that the exemptions were 
raised only in 1948, by the Republican 
80th Congress. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. When I have answered 
that question of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

To the degree that the inference of 
that statement is correct, let me say 
that it is the purpose of the six spon- 
sors of the substitute to correct the sit- 
uation. To the degree that the Senator 
from Delaware is sincere in the indica- 
tion that he thinks the exemption ought 
to be raised, we ask him to join us in 
voting for the amendment, which will 
increase the exemption and recoup the 
revenue lost from the few, who last year 
received a special privilege under the 
1954 act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may say to the 
Senator from Oklahoma that I would be 
glad to join him in raising the exemp- 
tions if we had in the Treasury the 
money with which to pay the cost. I 
took the same position the Senator from 
Oklahoma took last year, and voted 
against the bill as it was passed by Con- 
gress, because I said then that I did not 
believe it was sound tax legislation. We 
cannot help the American people under 
any form of a tax program which pro- 
vides for reducing taxes on the basis o 
having to borrow money. a 

I did not think it was sound last year, 
and I agreed with the Senator fully last 
year. It is also an unsound policy this 
year. I pointed out the other day that, 
with a budget that is not balanced, to 
any degree that we cut taxes at this time 
we not only must borrow money in order 
to make a tax cut, but we must also 
pay interest on the money which we bor- 
row, and charge it all to future genera- 
tions. That is unsound financial policy. 

Mr. KERR. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s question. The Senator referred 
the other day to the fact that he, and 
he alone, of those who were sounding 
off against the substitute proposal had 
voted against the Revenue Act of 1954. 
I remind the Senator from Delaware 
that the Senator from Oklahoma voted 
against the Revenue Act of 1954. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is among those 
who sponsor the pending amendment, 
and he and the other Senators who 
favor it are the ones with reference to 
whom the Senator from Delaware the 
other day asked the question, why if 
they felt it was unsound, more of them 
did not vote against the bill last year. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not believe that 
the Senator from Oklahoma was the 
one I was speaking about. If he will 
check the Recor», he will find that many 
of the Senators who were asking that 
question had voted for that tax act. I 
believe it was the Senator from Louis- 
iana who made the statement that he 
had voted last year for the dividend 
provision in the bill. That is fine. I 
do not question his sincerity. I do not 
question the sincerity of any of those 
who voted for the bill last year because 
I voted against it. However, in my 
opinion, when we must borrow money 
in order to make a tax reduction, we are 
not giving the American people bona 
fide relief. I think it can be done only 
by first cutting expenditures. That is 
my position this year, and it was my 
position last year. Many Senators on 
the other side of the aisle voted as I 
voted. The bill was not passed by the 
Republican Party alone. 

As for the bill passed in the 80th 
Congress, President Truman said the 
Republican Party was responsible for 
everything that happened, so therefore, 
we took the credit or the blame for rais- 
ing exemptions. 

Mr. KERR. That is one further exam- 
ple of the Senator’s liability to err. He 
said President Truman made the state- 
ment that the Republicans were respon- 
sible for everything that happened in 
the 80th Congress. In the first place, he 
was not even responsible for the 80th 
Congress, 

But I wish to differentiate between 
the Senator's position last year and his 
position this year in reference to pro- 
viding some tax relief to the low-income 
group. 

Last year an amendment was offered 
to provide a tax credit to low-income 
groups that would have cost in the 
neighborhood of $2,300,000,000 in lieu of 
a provision in the bill that would involve 
a tax loss of $262 million. But the ob- 
jection to the substitute this year does 
not have the same application as did the 
objection last year, because the sub- 
stitute would raise more revenue than it 
would lose. The substitute, by repealing 
the dividend amendment of last year, 
and by repealing the accelerated de- 
preciation provisions of last year’s act, 
will bring more revenue into the Federal 
Treasury from those two sources alone 
in the next 2 fiscal years than will be 
required to give the benefits provided 
for the low-income taxpayers of the 
country. 

The Senator from Delaware knows 
that to be so. Therefore, he knows that 
his statement that the bill is similar to 
the one of last year, in that it would in- 
crease the deficit, is not correct. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. KERR. I have yielded to the 
Senator from Louisiana, I shall be glad 
to yield to the Senator from Delaware in 
alittle while. I would not, for the world, 
have him leave, because I want to con- 
tinue to educate him if he will listen 
to me. 
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Mr. LONG. The Senator from Dela- 
ware stated that the Senator from Lou- 
isiana had voted against striking from 
the bill last year the provision relating 
to dividends on corporation stocks. Of 
course, the Senator was correct when he 
made that statement. There was an 
occasion when I did. I also voted against 
striking accelerated depreciation. But 
the Senator from Delaware neglected to 
say that I also voted for the George 
amendment which would have stricken 
from the bill relief on corporation divi- 
dends and substituted in lieu thereof re- 
lief to the average taxpayer by extending 
to them an increase in exemptions. 

I took the position that while I was 
willing to vote tax relief for corporations, 
if I had to choose between corporation 
stockholders and the average taxpayer, 
I was going to give the little man the 
benefit of my vote. So I did vote to 
strike the dividend provision in favor of 
increasing exemptions when the George 
amendment was offered. The Senator 
from Oklahoma and I were cosponsors 
of the George amendment. 

Mr. KERR. And the Senator from 
Louisiana voted for it, as I did, and the 
Senator from Delaware voted against it. 

Mr.LONG. Furthermore, the Senator 
from Delaware referred to the fact that 
during the 80th Congress the Republi- 
cans passed a bill which increased ex- 
emptions. I hope the Senator will con- 
sult the memorandum which I placed in 
the Recor on that subject which shows 
that not only once, but twice, in the Sen- 
ate, and twice in the House, did the Re- 
publicans vote against any increase in 
exemptions. 

Because of the votes cast by the Dem- 
ocrats in the Senate and in the House 
provision was finally inserted in the tax 
bill passed in that Congress for an in- 
crease in exemptions, and it was the 
Democrats in the Senate and the House 
who made it impossible to override the 
President’s veto, until an increase in ex- 
emptions had been agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the Senator from Louisiana for 
this very illuminating recitation of legis- 
lative action. 

Mr. President, again saying that I do 
this in the spirit of the best of good will, 
in an effort to get the record straight, 
and to illustrate the fact that the Sena- 
tor from Delaware is not infallible, I 
should like to say that the Senator stated 
a few days ago, and repeated on the floor 
today a number of times, that if Con- 
gress repeals the rapid depreciation pro- 
visions of the 1954 act we shall thereby 
reinstate the rapid amortization provi- 
sions for defense facilities passed some 
years previously, and, thereby, grant 
greater benefits to big businesses. 

If I am in error in that statement, I 
should like to have the Senator from 
Delaware correct me at this point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator 
will agree with me that in 1951 and 1952, 
under the previous administration, $22,- 
800,000,000 worth of amortization certifi- 
cates were issued, to large corporations, 
mostly, and there was a 20 percent rate 
of depreciation. In World War II there 
were only $7,300,000,000 worth of such 
certificates. After the Korean war three 
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times as many were granted as during 
World War II. For the first time in his- 
tory we have extended a program where- 
by a farmer can write off his farm ma- 
chinery on the same basis, and every 
man can get the same depreciation if 
he so elects. 

I would refer the Senator from Okla- 
homa to page 1983 of part 4 of the hear- 
ings before the Senate Committee on 
Finance, where it is shown that Mr. 
Lloyd B. Culbertson, an economist of the 
National Grain Growers’ Association, 
enthusiastically urged the committee to 
increase accelerated depreciation, be- 
cause he said it would give the farmers a 
right to write off their plants on a more 
realistic basis. The only exception he 
made was that it should be made retro- 
active on equipment which had already 
been purchased. The committee felt it 
could not do that, but it did make it ap- 
plicable to all equipment purchased 
thereafter. 

I think the Senator from Oklahoma 
will agree with me that under the pro- 
visions of the Johnson substitute we are 
repealing this accelerated rate of depre- 
ciation which, for the first time in his- 
tory, gave the American farmer and the 
small-business man the right to write off 
their equipment. 

Mr. KERR. I appreciate what the 
Senator has said. It is not at all in 
response to the question I asked him. I 
did not too greatly expect that he would 
respond to my question, because to have 
done so would have been to agree with 
my thesis at this time, which is that his 
statement with reference to the repeal 
of the provisions had elements of error 
in it. He said that the repeal of the 
rapid depreciation provisions of the 1954 
act would result in the reinstatement of 
the rapid amortization provisions of the 
Defense Facilities Act and allow greater 
benefits to big business. 

The fact is that the Johnson-Kerr- 
Barkley-Long-Frear-Smathers substi- 
tute, now before the Senate, does not in 
any way affect the rapid amortization 
provisions of the Defense Facilities Act, 
which was passed some years ago. That 
law is now section 168 of the Revenue 
Code and is in full force and effect. 
Under it last year, more than a billion 
dollars of accelerated depreciation was 
allowed. Accelerated depreciation is be- 
ing allowed under it this year. The esti- 
mate is that another billion dollars of 
accelerated depreciation will be granted 
under that law this year. 

In spite of the fact that the Senator 
from Delaware has said that which would 
tend to lead us to believe that the pas- 
sage of the proposed substitute would 
reinstate that law, that act is still on the 
books, and will be until an action by the 
President of the United States termi- 
nates it, regardless of whether or not 
Congress repeals the provisions written 
into the 1954 act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS.. Very well. I shall 
phrase what I have to say in the form of 
a question. 

Does not the Senator know that if the 
accelerated rate of depreciation pro- 
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vision should be repealed, the prior act 
will be put back into full force? Does 
he not agree with me that any corpora- 
tion or any individual utilizing the ac- 
celerated rate of depreciation under the 
existing act would not be able to use the 
amortization formula; and for that rea- 
son, since this act has been passed, the 
amount of amortization certificates has 
dropped $1 billion—I do not have the 
figure; the Senator from Oklahoma said 
it was $1 billion; I accept that—as com- 
pared with $11 billion before the law 
was passed? In other words, the 
amount of amortization certificates is 
$10 billion lower, based upon the figures 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. All of 
that was at the 20-percent rate. That is 
$10 billion lower on the 20-percent rate. 
The Senator has defeated his own argu- 
ment. 

Mr. KERR. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware uses many words 
which fail to disclose his lack of con- 
fusion, and which, if not understood by 
listeners, would create for them confu- 
sion. 

The repeal of the accelerated depre- 
ciation provisions of the 1954 act would 
not reinstate the provisions of the prior 
law, because the provisions of the prior 
law are still in effect. How can some- 
thing be reinstated which has not been 
“instated”? How can something be re- 
enacted which is still the law? 

If the Senator from Delaware would 
read the law, and then limit his state- 
ments on the floor to what is contained 
in the law, he would both save himself 
embarrassment and the rest of us hesi- 
tation on account of the high regard we 
have for him; and then we would reflect 
that merely because he said it, perhaps 
it was correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
one of the reasons why there has been 
a decline in the authorizations for rapid 
depreciation under the Defense Facili- 
ties Act is simply that the war, the shoot- 
ing, is ended in Korea; and second, that 
the large amount of defense plant con- 
struction which had been authorized un- 
der the terms of that act has already 
come into being; and that it is not pos- 
sible to compare this year with 2 years 
ago in terms of total volume of dollars? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is eminently correct. 

I am leaving unchallenged the state- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware, with 
reference to the decline from $11 billion 
to $1 billion, because I intend to check 
that. Then I think I will have an oppor- 
tunity to call the Senate’s attention to 
another error made by the Senator from 
Delaware; but I shall not do so until I 
have checked the record. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not possible, 
too, that under the provisions included 
in the 1954 Internal Revenue Act per- 
taining to accelerated depreciation 
schedules, because of the laxity of those 
provisions and the generous treatment 
contained in them, which cover not only 
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defense facilities, but also all other types 
of facilities, many persons who would 
have had to justify their applications 
under the Defense Facilities Act were 
able automatically simply to take ad- 
vantage of the opening of the floodgates 
under the Internal Revenue Act of 1954? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is eminently 
correct. 

Mr. President, the crying injustice of 
the Act of 1954 is illustrated by this fact: 
Under the Defense Facilities Act, ac- 
celerated depreciation was allowed only 
to the extent of letting a taxpayer charge 
off a defense facility in 5 years. In 
order to do that, the taxpayer had to 
justify the action by the Government to 
permit him to charge it off at the ac- 
celerated rate; and only in the rarest of 
instances did the taxpayer get permis- 
sion to charge off more than 60 percent 
of his investment by the accelerated 
rate to get it entirely charged off in 5 
years. 

Lo and behold, under the provisions of 
the 1954 Act, the taxpayers do not have 
to make application. They are not lim- 
ited to five years, on many investments. 
They are not limited to a percentage of 
their total investment. But automati- 
cally they have a provision of accelerated 
depreciation charge-off which can be as 
great as 6624 percent in one year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. In a moment. I wish to 
refer to the farmers. Then I will yield 
to the great Senator from Delaware. 
95 55 he will be wanting me to yield 

en. 

If it were not so pathetic, if it were 
not so tragic, I would have to say that 
to defend the accelerated depreciation 
act of 1954 because of what it does to 
the American farmer would be the height 
of absurdity and most ludicrous. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Based upon that, it 
must be—— 

Mr. KERR. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor in a moment. 

Can you imagine, Mr. President, let- 
ting the corporations accelerate depre- 
ciation on millions of dollars’ worth of 
equipment, simply in order to let a 
farmer who has not made any money 
in 3 years, have an additional charge- 
off against income that he has not had, 
with reference to a tractor on his farm? 

Does not the Senator from Delaware 
know that Benson is the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and that farmers no longer 
have profits against which to charge 
off their purchases of equipment at any 
rate of depreciation? 

The defense of the depreciation provi- 
sions of the 1954 act because of the bene- 
fits farmers received from them re- 
minds me of the deep mourning in one 
community of citizens back yonder, in a 
year when there was a scarcity of swine. 
They did not have any hog killings that 
year, and that group of citizens did not 
get any chitlins, which was all they 
had ever got out of the hogs anyway. 
They were in mourning because there 
had not been any hog killing that year; 
therefore they did not get any chitlins. 

About all the farmers ever would get 
out of the accelerated depreciation pro- 
visions of the act of 1954 would be a 
small portion of spoiled chitlins. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Based upon his de- 
scription of the accelerated depreciation 
amendment, the Senator from Oklahoma 
almost convinces me that it may be as 
vicious as the oil-depletion allowance, 
which I am sure we do not wish to dis- 
cuss now. 

I say to the Senator from Oklahoma 
that the facts which I placed in the 
Recorp with respect to accelerated de- 
preciation were based upon reports fur- 
nished by the Director of the Budget. I 
am sure the Senator does not challenge 
them. If they are embarrassing to the 
Senator from Oklahoma, to that extent 
I regret that I felt the necessity of plac- 
ing them in the RECORD. 

Mr. KERR. Let me say to the great 
Senator from Delaware that he is in- 
capable of embarrassing the Senator 
from Oklahoma either with facts or mis- 
facts or figments of the imagination. 
Let the Senator make his efforts on this 
floor and try to embarrass the Senator 
from Oklahoma. He would welcome 
such efforts. I say to the Senator the 
result would be repeated acknowledg- 
ment of error on his part. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I fully recognize it 
would be very hard to embarrass the 
Senator from Oklahoma, and I certainly 
am not going to try it. 

Mr. KERR. Then we understand 
each other. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As to the accusation 
cf the Senator, in speaking of Secretary 
Benson, I wish to remind the Senator 
that in the first 2 years of Secretary 
Benson's administration he was admin- 
istering a law which was left on the 
books by the previous administration, 
providing for 90 percent of parity. We 
are hoping for better things when the 
new law which the Secretary has urged 
the Congress to pass goes into effect. I 
may add that the so-called fiexible 
formula was in the Democratic platform 
of 1948 and was defended by both 
parties. 

Mr, KERR. I dispute the statement 
of the Senator from Delaware. Secre- 
tary Benson was not administering the 
law. He was misadministering the law. 
To administer a law, one has to carry it 
out in both letter and spirit, and I sub- 
mit the record shows, and every farmer 
in this country knows it, that Secretary 
Benson did neither. 

I invite the Senator from Delaware 
to tell the dairy farmers of his State that 
Secretary Benson carried out the spirit 
and the letter of the law he found on the 
books at the time he took office. Let 
him tell it to the farmers of Oklahoma 
and Minnesota. The Senator will then 
understand why it is, and why in the 
future it will be, that when Benson 
speaks to farmers he goes under the pro- 
tection of a special corps of deputy 
sheriffs, and has the protection of bar- 
riers of barbed wire and snow fences be- 
tween him and his audience. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Has the Senator 
from Oklahoma been impressed by the 
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Republican economics involved in some 
of their attitudes on fiscal and economic 
conditions as they relate to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, namely, that the way 
to make the country efficient, healthy, 
and prosperous is by lowering farm 
prices on the one hand and increasing 
exemptions and deductions for corporate 
business on the other hand? 

Mr. KERR. Both statements are con- 
sistent with the record of the present 
administration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would it not be 
fair to say that if someone who was 
merely a cursory student of American 
government, but had some knowledge of 
American political parties, should come 
to this country on a visit, and notice that 
farm prices were down and the stock 
market prices were up, he might imme- 
diately assume that the Republican 
Party was in charge of the Government? 

Mr. KERR. He would only have to 
see the first of the two conditions men- 
tioned by the Senator from Minnesota 
to know that the Republican Party was 
operating. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The second con- 
dition would confirm his opinion, would 
it not? 

Mr. KERR. The second circumstance 
would not be necessary to the observer. 
If he saw that farm income was down 
and going lower, he would know the 
Republican Party was in power. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is apparent- 
ly a design on the part of the propo- 
nents of the tax measure of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to indicate to the Ameri- 
can people that this great tax law was of 
benefit to the farmers. Would it not be 
well for those who are supporting that 
proposition to point out the generous 
benefits which the American farmers 
have received from this great measure? 

Mr. KERR. I will tell the Senator how 
that illusion arose. This administration 
has reduced the tax burden of the Amer- 
ican farmer 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. KERR. By eliminating his in- 
come. The only promise made by this 
administration to the American farmer 
which it has kept is that it would reduce 
farmers’ income taxes, and it kept that 
promise by eliminating the income that 
was taxable. 

Then the proponents of the law talk 
about the benefit a farmer gets from 
the accelerated depreciation provision, 
which will represent a benefit according 
to the report of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, of $19 billion- 
plus in the next 18-year period. I chal- 
lenge the Senator from Delaware to show 
what part of that estimate was based on 
the benefits the farmers will receive from 
accelerated depreciation on tractors and 
other machines. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I am yielding presently to 
the Senator from Minnesota. I shall 
yield to the Senator from Delaware 
shortly. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Oklahoma has noted with accuracy, as 
would be expected from him, how the 
Republican administration lowered the 
income tax for the farmers by lowering 
their incomes—— 

Mr. KERR. By eliminating their in- 
comes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, by eliminating 
their incomes. The Senator from Okla- 
homa knows, of course, that the admin- 
istration wants to be fair 

Mr. KERR. No, I do not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator rec- 
ognizes the administration would like 
to get equal benefits for all taxpayers—— 

Mr. KERR. No, I do not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For the purposes of 
this discussion, let us assume that as a 
hypothetical situation. Would the Sena- 
tor say, from the pronouncements of the 
administration 

Mr. KERR. Oh, I am aware they are 
claiming that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Since the admin- 
istration has reduced income taxes by 
lowering the income of agricultural 
workers, would it not be fair to expect 
the administration to reduce the income 
taxes of big business by certain gimmicks 
in the tax law so the administration 
could say that it had also lowered the 
taxes on big business? 

Mr. KERR. The administration could 
say it has lowered taxes, and it could 
say to farmers, We have given you a 
gadget which will benefit you in the event 
you are ever in the black again.” 
[Laughter.] 

I wish to say to the Senator from Dela- 
ware I can think of no more comforting 
knowledge in the hearts of the farmers 
than the hope of that gladsome day 
when once again the farmers can clasp 
with strong and clinging hands that por- 
tion of the 1954 act which gives them the 
opportunity to have the benefits of the 
accelerated-depreciation provisions on 
farm machinery. Oh, what a happy 
thought that is as the farmer lives in the 
midst of the economic reaction brought 
about by the maladministration of the 
party of the Senator from Delaware. 
How happy it ought to make him as he 
looks in the faces of children that can 
no longer be sent to school, as the farmer 
looks at cattle that are no longer worthy 
of a place on his farm, as he looks at 
dairy cattle that can no longer give 
enough milk for him to sell in order to 
buy feed for them. How marvelous it is 
that the farmer can comfort himself by 
saying, “If my farm operations again 
show a profit, the great Republican Party 
has discharged its duty to us by fixing it 
so I will have the privilege of the accel- 
erated-depreciation provision on farm 
machinery which I am going to buy in 
the future.” 

What a travesty on justice. I want to 
say that is about as strong as any other 
claims I have heard the Republican 
Party make to justify the reasons why 
farm families should support a Republi- 
can administration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator would 
not want to exclude from the alleged 
benefits granted to farmers, credit for 
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dividends received from stock; would 
he? 

Mr. KERR. I think it is going to be 
wonderful and be a great comfort to the 
farmer to realize that if the day ever 
comes when he will have an income, he 
can thank the equity and the fairness 
of the Republican Party which made it 
possible for him to claim exemptions in 
his income tax for dividend credits. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Sen- 
ator be inclined to believe that the Re- 
publican Party got the two kinds of 
stocks confused, the stock which is going 
up in the market and the stock that is 
found on the feed lot, which is going 
down? 

Mr. KERR. I wish I could say what 
the Republicans did in that connection 
was due to ignorance on their part. But 
I desire to say to the Senator from Min- 
nesota that I think they knew just as 
well what they were doing when they 
destroyed the economic foundation of 
the American farmer, as they did in 
building a greater foundation under the 
economic security of the large corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
day the Senator from Minnesota is in a 
charitable spirit, let me say. That is 
why I am treating this subject with 
kindness and compassion. However, I 
shall come tomorrow with a little touch 
of acid. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, who knows 
but that on tomorrow the great Senator 
from Minnesota will be as realistic in 
his appraisal as he so often is; and I 
wish to be present to hear him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall try to ac- 
commodate the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. I wish to be here to revel. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Delaware now has any questions to ask, 
I am willing to yield to him at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the willingness of the Senator 
from Oklahoma to yield to me. But, 
frankly, I have forgotten what he has 
been talking about. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KERR. Well, Mr. President, there 
is this difference between the Senator 
from Oklahoma and the Senator from 
Delaware: The Senator from Delaware 
may have forgotten what I was talking 
about; but that indicates that at least 
once in his experience he knew what I 
was talking about. And that is more 
than he can say about himself when 
speaking on this floor. I[Laughter. ] 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

N Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
Mr.GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the call 
of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in voting 
on the Johnson amendment, the Senate 
is not choosing between a balanced 
budget, on the one hand, or tax reduc- 
tion, on the other. Neither is it a choice 
between a large reduction in gcvern- 
mental revenue or a large increase in 
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governmental revenue. True, the John- 
son amendment will provide some mil- 
lions of dollars of additional revenue; 
but that is not its distinguishing charac- 
teristic. 

The real choice of the Senate, Mr. 
President, is between tax reduction for 
the economically privileged few, on the 
one hand, or for the economically hard- 
pressed many, on the other. As I see it, 
the choice is precisely that simple. 

Despite the recent rise in unemploy- 
ment, I would seriously question the wis- 
dom of voting materially to reduce, at 
this time, governmental revenue from 
either group. Indeed, I publicly an- 
nounced my inability to vote for the indi- 
vidual tax reduction that recently passed 
the House of Representatives. To be 
sure, I am aware of the compensating 
economic theory and of the recommen- 
dations of Mr. Keyserling and many 
other economists. Moreover, I acknowl- 
edge that there is much merit to this 
theory of taxation. I have always had 
my reservations about taking it too lit- 
erally, though, because it appears some- 
what impractical in political practice. 
In other words, Mr. President, many in 
Congress are ready to vote large tax 
reductions at the very first signs of re- 
cession, or, indeed, without such signs. 
But the brave knights who advocate 
higher taxes even in the most prosperous 
times are a bit hard to find. I do not, 
however, find the stated reservation 
which I hold incompatible with a choice 
of a small tax reduction for our many 
low-income families, instead of large 
and, to say the very least, questionable 
tax reduction for a favored few. 

Thus, Mr. President, I shall support 
the Johnson amendment. Should this 
amendment unfortunately fail of adop- 
tion, I will then offer amendments to 
close several glaring tax loopholes in 
the Revenue Act of 1954. 

Last year when the Congress voted to 
reduce taxes I opposed the cuts partly 
because I felt we should not be reducing 
the flow of revenue to the Treasury when 
we were faced with a $4.7 billion deficit 
and a demand on the part of the Eisen- 
hower administration for an increase in 
the national-debt limit. In the absence 
of compelling economic factors, I do not 
believe it is sound to make tax cuts when 
the Government has to borrow money 
to pay for those reductions. I doubt if 
economic factors were sufficiently com- 
pelling last year to justify large-scale 
tax reduction. 

And, then, I held the deepest of con- 
victions that the 1954 tax bill was un- 
fair and unsound—that it contained 
many, many loopholes, errors, and un- 
justified tax favors. 

This year, when the President sent his 
budget message to Congress, he forecast 
a $2.4 billion deficit. True, that is 
smaller than the deficit we faced last 
year. But a $2.4 billion deficit is still 
a great deal of money, and I fear that it 
is an overly optimistic estimate. Fur- 
thermore, I do not believe the budget 
took adequately into account the tre- 
mendous sums of money the Congress is 
likely to be asked to appropriate this 
year when the highway and school- 
building programs are finally reported 
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from committee and enacted. There is 
urgent need for these programs; and be- 
cause of these and other needs, we may 
find when we total up appropriations at 
the end of the year that the deficit will be 
considerably larger than the $2.4 billion 
forecast by the President. 

Unfortunately, however, as I have said, 
the Senate is not faced with a choice be- 
tween balancing the budget and voting 
tax relief. The choice before us is 
whether we shall continue to give unwar- 
ranted tax favors to business and stock- 
holders of corporation stock or whether 
we shall revoke those favors and substi- 
tute therefor tax relief to millions of low- 
income families throughout the Nation. 
Faced with such a choice, as I and others 
are, I am constrained to support the kind 
of tax relief which will benefit the low- 
income families, for they constitute the 
greater part of our population, and they 
need the relief most. I hope the John- 
son amendment will be adopted. Simple 
social justice requires it. 

I shall shortly send to the desk, Mr. 
President, one of several amendments to 
be called up in case the Johnson amend- 
ment shall be defeated. 

This amendment would repeal sections 
34 and 116 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 which gives certain favorable tax 
credits to recipients of income from 
corporate stock. 

This provision of law admits to our 
tax statutes unwarranted tax favoritism 
that is the very antithesis of the principle 
of taxation according to ability to pay. 

For the first time in American history 
unearned income from corporate stock 
holdings is given a tax preference over 
earned income—indeed, over all other 
income, even income from wartime 
United States savings bonds. 

I point out that during the war drives 
were made for the sale of such bonds. 
The people responded patriotically, dig- 
ging deep into their savings. Since then 
the rise in the cost of living and the ad- 
vance in the cost index have depreciated 
the value of those bonds, yet the tax 
law of 1954 gives an income tax prefer- 
ence to income from corporation stock, 
even over the meager return from these 
wartime bonds. 

One would hardly believe this possible 
in popular government, but here it is in 
the law. It must not be permitted to 
stand. The principle and precedent— 
the nose-under-the-tent—is more im- 
portant than the amount of revenue in- 
volved, though the loss in revenue is very 
considerable. 

When a citizen buys General Motors 
stock, I believe he invests his money. I 
doubt if very many, if any, average citi- 
zens buys G. M. stock because of pure 
pride of ownership or under any illu- 
sion that they will thereby become part 
of the management of General Motors, 
No, I submit, that is not the motive. 
The motive is investment, with the hope 
of reward. In this sense, it differs but 
little from investment in a farm, a gaso- 
line service station, a piece of rental 
property or for that matter, a United 
States Government bond, except in lim- 
ited liability, which favors the corporate 
investor. 

Income from all these investments 
should be equal before the law. 
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Some day, when we can afford it, I 
would like to see a reenactment of a rea- 
sonable preference for income earned by 
the sweat of the brow. Wartime need 
for revenue forced the abandonment of 
this essentially sound preference for hu- 
man effort over rewards from material 
possession, A tax preference for income 
from corporation stock over earned in- 
come and all other income cannot be 
successfully defended. 

One of the principal arguments relied 
upon by the proponents of this provision 
is that the income received by share- 
holders in private corporations in the 
form of dividends is taxed twice, once to 
the corporation and again when received 
by the shareholders. Proponents object 
to this as “double taxation.” I submit 
that in consonance with law it is not 
double taxation, and I can perceive no 
logical basis for this argument. When 
the corporation earns income, it is taxed 
as such to the corporate entity. When 
the investment of the stockholder earns 
income in the form of dividends, it is 
taxed to him. I can see no anomaly in 
this. The proponents of this provision 
would have us ignore, for the purpose of 
income tax, the independent existence of 
the corporate entity—but only to a cer- 
tain extent. 

They would not have us ignore that 
corporate form to the extent of taxing 
the income of the corporation directly 
to the owners of that corporation. In 
objecting to this proposition, they de- 
clare that if it were compulsory, various 
constitutional implications would be 
raised since income must be realized to 
be taxed and it is doubtful whether un- 
distributed income has been realized by 
the stockholders. Thus, shareholders 
seek the protection of the corporate veil 
so as to shield themselves from the im- 
position of individual income taxes upon 
their proportionate share of the earn- 
ings of the corporations. But for the 
purpose of this scheme which they have 
put across they ignore the corporate 
form and blandly declare that the re- 
cipients of dividend income have already 
been taxed upon such income because 
their corporation has paid its tax. Con- 
sistently they have sought the protection 
of the corporate form when it would 
benefit them, and have sought to ignore 
it when their self-interest dictated. 

If they would escape the corporate 
income tax they can easily do so. There 
is no legal compulsion upon any business- 
man to incorporate, nor is there any 
compulsion upon any investor to pur- 
chase the stock of a corporation. Yet, 
the incorporation of business enterprises 
continues and investments in corporate 
stocks increase. The investors respon- 
sible for this increase are aware of the 
distinction made in the Federal tax laws 
between the corporate form and its 
shareholders. They are aware that a 
tax is imposed upon each. That they 
choose to continue to invest in this type 
of enterprise is indicative of the fact that 
they feel that the advantages to be 
gained by. incorporation far outweigh 
the so-called tax disadvantages. 

We are all aware of the best-known 
privilege enjoyed by holders of corporate 
stock; namely, the economic insulation 
which the corporation affords its owners. 
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Though the vicissitudes of business may 
imperil the investment of the share- 
holder his risk stops there. His other 
personal possessions are free from the 
demands of creditors, safe from the levy 
of the court, secure behind the walls of 
his own personal identity. All this be- 
cause the corporation and the stock- 
holder are separate persons, between 
whom there is a chasm which cannot be 
crossed by the most insistent creditor or 
the strongest process of the court. 

Do the recipients of dividend income 
imagine that this freedom from personal 
liability is a gift of nature? Is ita natu- 
ral resource which they enjoy by right 
of discovery? Of course not. 

The proponents of this unsound pro- 
vision of law were aware of those facts 
at the time the bill was passed. They 
are aware of them now; so are those of 
us who resisted its passage and who now 
seek its repeal. 

Mr. MONRONEY. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am very much 
interested in what the junior Senator 
from Tennessee is saying about the ad- 
vantages which are enjoyed by investors 
in corporate stocks and the insulation 
from the normal personal risks as com- 
pared with those taken by a private 
entrepreneur. 

While both are parts of our free-enter- 
prise system, I agree that the man who 
risks his money in a partnership or in 
a personal business venture is certainly 
at a disadvantage as compared with the 
man who merely sits back and purchases 
existing stocks, particularly those listed 
on the stock exchanges of our great 
cities. 

As the distinguished junior Senator 
from Tennessee well knows, the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee is engaged 
in a study of the stock market and the 
conditions surrounding its present high 
level. 

It has been developed in that inquiry 
that today stocks are selling on the stock 
exchange at approximately 15 times 
their earnings; whereas before the crash 
in 1929, when stocks reached an alltime 
high, they were selling at only 17 times 
their earnings. 

The point I wish to ask my distin- 
guished colleague about is, if the cry 
regarding so-called double taxation and 
the great penalty stockholders claim 
they bear as a part of the tax burden, 
were real and true and important, could 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee feel that the stock market 
could have possibly reached the high fig- 
ure at which it is today under such an 
onerous burden of taxation? 

Mr. GORE. I believe the record of 
the rise in value of corporate stocks 
proves that such stocks are profitable 
investments. It proves also, I believe, 
that the American people enjoy a fling 
at speculation. It also demonstrates the 
effect of the tax legislation of 1954, 
which gives favors to income from that 
particular source. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The distinguished 
junior Senator from Tennessee would 
agree with the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma, would he not, that the vast 
increase in stock market prices, in rising 
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to new highs, has taken place since the 
passage of that act, which treats the 
giant corporations and the holders of 
securities on a very special basis. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. GORE. It is. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am advised that 
in the past 6 months the appreciation 
has been more than $66 billion in paper 
profits in the stock market, at a time 
when farmers and other elements of our 
national economy were losing billions of 
dollars. Yet, with the tax favoritism 
shown in the last tax bill, we have seen 
the stock market reach new highs each 
day, until this past week. Yet the cry 
goes up about double taxation and that 
this booming business in negotiable 
stocks is carrying too high a proportion 
of the taxload. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. As he well knows, the 
corporate entity is a legal fiction, a prod- 
uct of the law. It exists only in the laws 
of the United States and in the laws 
of our respective States. It is ridiculous 
to say that there is anything wrong, 
either legally, morally, or ethically, in 
making the enjoyment of this benefit 
subject to any conditions which the Fed- 
eral Government or the States choose to 
impose. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. GORE. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I quite agree with 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see. I should like to invite his attention 
to some figures developed by the staff of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency which show that more than 
half of the earnings made by corpora- 
tions over the years 1944 to 1954 have 
been plowed back into the corporations. 
In other words, more than half of the 
earnings have been retained, and, there- 
fore, have borne only the original cor- 
porate tax, with all the advantage of de- 
preciation, wartime-accelerated depre- 
ciation, and other devices which have 
been found in the tax laws. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator not 
agree that that demonstrates one other 
advantage of corporate ownership and 
the ownership of corporate stock? The 
retained earnings have not been taxed 
to the shareholder, and yet there has 
been an appreciation of his holdings. 
Should he sell his stocks at their appre- 
ciated value he would pay not the nor- 
mal tax, but only a capital-gains tax. 
Not so with a partnership. Not so with 
personal ownership of a business. 

Every dollar that is earned from a 
personally owned business or from a 
partnership is taxed at the time, in the 
year, and to the person to whom it be- 
longs. But not so with corporate hold- 
ings. The record shows that in recent 
times as much as 70 percent of corporate 
expansion has been financed by retained 
earnings. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see yield so that I may request unani- 
mous consent to place in the RECORD at 
this point a statement of the corporate 
profits, after taxes, for the years 1944 
to 1955, in billions of dollars, the re- 
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the dividends declared in billions of dol- 
lars, which roughly show that far more 
than half of corporate earnings have 
been plowed back and have not paid in- 
come tax, but, as the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has so well shown, have resulted 
in an appreciation of capital values 
which can remain untaxed forever un- 
less the owner of the securities chooses 
to sell on an advantageous market. 

Furthermore, if he should sell on a dis- 

advantageous market, he has the right 

to offset his loss against other profits he 
has made, so that he is doubly insulated 
against losses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the RECORD 
the table of earnings to which I have re- 
ferred, showing corporate profits after 
tax, retained earnings, and dividend 
distributions. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tase 1.—Corporate profits after tax, retained 
earnings, and dividend distributions, se- 
lected years, 1944-54 

[Billions of dollars] 


Corporate| Retained | Divi- 
sag earnings | dends 
10.4 5.7 4.7 
13.4 7.7 5.8 
20.3 13.0 7.2 
15.8 8.3 7.5 
22.1 12.9 9.2 
18.7 9.6 9.1 
17.2 8.1 9.1 
18.3 8.9 9.4 
17.8 8.0 9.0 
Total sisena 154.0 82.2 61.9 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, this brings 
to mind one other advantage of the cor- 
porate entity. It has been advanced by 
some that this provision was put for- 
ward for the benefit of the small share- 
holder. That is not so. It has been 
represented that it was for the benefit of 
small business. That is not so. One ad- 
vantage which the small corporation has 
and one which is rather typically in use 
is the payment of most of the profits of 
the corporation in the form of salaries 
and bonuses. 

Then there is still another, which is 
the opportunity of the small closely held 
corporation to liquidate and distribute, 
subject only to the capital-gains tax. 

I wish to say emphatically that those 
who make a corporate investment choose 
it in the knowledge of the treatment 
under the law of a corporation as a sep- 
arate legal entity. They choose it fully 
aware of the fact that the Federal tax 
laws levy a burden upon the corporation 
as one person and upon the shareholder 
as another person whenever a dividend is 
declared and distributed. 

The corporate person is a legal fiction. 
It exists only in the laws of the United 
States and of the States, and it is ridic- 
ulous to say that there is anything 
wrong—either legally, morally, or ethi- 
cally—in making the enjoyment of this 
benefit subject to any conditions which 
the Federal Government or States choose 
to impose. 

In spite of the tremendous advantage 
of limited liability made possible by the 
corporate form, this is by no means the 
only—or even the greatest—benefit, 
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which incorporation makes possible. In 
this day and age, the complexities of 
modern business life require a business 
unit which possesses an existence unin- 
fluenced by such human frailties as 
death or sickness—a business unit which 
may serve an enterprise for an indefi- 
nite period into the future. This per- 
petual continuity of existence is espe- 
cially important in making plans for 
long-term utilization of heavy property 
investments. 

The advantage of perpetual life is a 
major factor in another—and perhaps 
the most important—advantage of in- 
corporation: Its greater accessibility to 
means of financing. Lenders are espe- 
cially interested in the fact that the life- 
time of the corporation is independent of 
any of those persons who have joined to 
create it. The ability to issue and sell 
additional equity securities without ma- 
terially diluting the control of the busi- 
ness enterprise is an added financing 
advantage not available to sole proprie- 
torships or partnerships. The wide- 
spread use of the corporate device has 
led to the development of stock ex- 
changes which, in turn, have enabled 
corporations to tap sources of capital 
unavailable to other business forms, for 
the small stockholder, with only a mod- 
erate amount to invest, constitutes an 
important reservoir of new money, which 
the corporation managers are striving to 
tap with every resource at their com- 
mand. 

Many investors might hesitate to risk 
money in a business venture if they 
knew it would be difficult to withdraw 
whenever they desired. The corporate 
device offers at one and the same time 
the appeal of continuous business activ- 
ity by the corporation, with the added 
possibility of entrance and withdrawal 
from ownership rights by every indi- 
vidual investor. This liquidity of the 
shareholder’s investment has been one 
of the most effectiwe of all corporate ad- 
vantages in stimulating general invest- 
ment and in making possible the accu- 
mulation of large sums of money for dis- 
posal by the corporation’s management. 
I submit that it is this fact which con- 
stitutes one of the principal attractions 
for corporate investors. It is an advan- 
tage inherent in the nature of the cor- 
porate form, which is in no way en- 
hanced or diminished by the dividend 
credit concessions embodied in the pres- 
ent law. 

There is an additional advantage for 
corporations which is granted by the 
very tax laws so consistently and ve- 
hemently denounced by the political 
champions of dividend recipients. This 
is the invaluable privilege of retaining 
in the corporation itself, at greatly re- 
duced rates of tax, sufficient capital for 
its growth and expansion. This is an 
advantage which is not shared on an 
equal basis by partnerships or individual 
enterprises, as the entire earnings of 
such concerns must be included in the 
income of their owners and taxed at 
personal income rates, which frequently 
are much higher than the corporate 
rates. The election granted in the 1954 
code to certain partnerships to be taxed 
as corporations is so bound by restric- 
tions and qualifications that it cannot 
seriously be said that partnerships are 
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placed thereby in a position comparable 
to their corporate competitors. That 
this particular advantage is of inestima- 
ble importance to corporations is amply 
evident from the fact that at least 70 
percent of corporate expansion is fi- 
nanced by retained earnings. The 1954 
Tax Code greatly enhanced this valuable 
attribute possessed by corporations 
through its extremely liberal and highly 
questionable provisions for accelerated 
depreciation and amortization. 

In this brief summary of the advan- 
tages of incorporation, I have mentioned 
only the more obvious ones. Of course, 
any person familiar with the intricate 
nature of present-day industrial and 
commercial activity realizes that there 
are many more to which I have not 
made reference. 

Many of the more subtle benefits de- 
rived from incorporation are vastly im- 
portant to the organizations which en- 
joy them. Among these is the increased 
bargaining strength available to larger 
scale organizations in buying and sell- 
ing, as shown by quantity discount prac- 
tices. Also, the possibility of intercor- 
porate consolidations make possible the 
ecncentration and centralized direction 
of many varied enterprises, to the re- 
sultant benefit of their owners. 

The dividend tax credit cannot be de- 
fended, as some seek to do, as a tax 
benefit to small business. Earnings of 
small corporations are typically distrib- 
uted through salaries, bonuses, and other 
benefits. And, then, there are the in- 
viting privileges of plowing back the 
earnings and later sale of appreciated 
values with capital-gains treatment of 
profits. 

Let me remind the Senate that this is 
at the approximate rate paid by an in- 
dividual with a personal income of $7,000 
a year, even though the income to be 
treated by the capital gains tax may be 
$700,000 a year, or without limit. 

Mr. MONRONEY,. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Observing that 
point, is it not also true that one of the 
favorite methods of rewarding manage- 
ment, or the presidents or superintend- 
ents of giant corporations, is to give them 
stock options, from which they can thus 
realize the payment for their services on 
a capital gains basis, under the 25 per- 
cent tax, which the distinguished Sena- 
tor mentions, rather than to pay the ex- 
ceedingly high personal income tax on a 
salary of $100,000 or $200,000, which 
would leave a relatively small*percentage 
of that amount for take-home pay? 

Mr. GORE. It is all too widespread, 
It is one more tax loophole which Con- 
gress should seek to close. 

I wish to inject this thought. The 
1954 tax law was taken to the American 
people. Sitting near me is a distin- 
guished Senator who made the tax law 
an issue in his campaign. I spoke in the 
course of that campaign in some 14 
States. In all those 14 States, the fav- 
oritism and unfairness of the 1954 tax 
law were a principal issue. 

The American people expect this Con- 
gress to seek to close some of the loop- 
holes, not only those to which reference 
has been made, but also others which are 
deeply imbedded in the law. 
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It is in that direction that we are now 
trying to move, and I appreciate the con- 
tribution of the able junior Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Even if the tax on dividends did in fact 
constitute double taxation, which I deny, 
ample justification could be found in the 
many valuable advantages and conces- 
sions granted to corporations and, 
through them, to the stockholders. 

But I repeat, and I insist, that the 
phrase “double taxation“ when applied 
to taxation of the corporation on the one 
hand, as one person, and the taxation 
of the dividend when realized by the 
stockholder on the other hand, as an- 
other, isa canard. - 

The advantages of incorporation 
which I have mentioned are more than 
just advantages enjoyed by corpora- 
tions; they are distinguishing features 
between corporations and other forms of 
business enterprises. They serve to em- 
phasize the distinct and separate nature 
of the corporate person as compared to 
its individual stockholders; and to dif- 
ferentiate it from other forms of Amer- 
ican business. A tax on each of these 
two separate persons does not constitute 
double taxation. 

Assuming, however, for the sake of 
argument, that the tax upon dividends 
does result in double taxation, can it be 
contended that this instance of double 
taxation presents a unique phenomenon 
in our American tax structure? 

Our daily life is replete with numerous 
examples of multiple taxation. Take 
the example of the automobile. My 
small business in my home town bought 
a new automobile a short time ago. A 
State sales tax was paid on it, and that 
sales tax of 2 percent was calculated not 
only upon the cost of the automobile, but 
it included 2 percent of the Federal ex- 
cise tax, which had been added to the 
cost of the automobile. It included 2 
percent of the tax on the tires. It in- 
cluded 2 percent of all of approximately 
100 taxes which had gone into the cost of 
that automobile. It was estimated that 
before that automobile reached my home 
town, $400 in taxes had been added to its 
cost. Then the purchaser paid not only 
2 percent of the cost of the automobile, 
but also 2 percent of the $400 taxes. 
Thus, as my colleagues can see, there is 
not only double taxation in that instance, 
but multiple taxation. 

I believe Mr. Eisenhower, during his 
campaign for the Presidency, illustrated 
this form of taxation by holding up an 
egg and saying that by the time it 
reached the breakfast table it had had 
40 taxes added to it. Taxes on manufac- 
turers, processors, shippers, wholesalers, 
and retailers are all passed on to the 
consumer. 

I recall that when an effort is made 
to raise the tax rate on corporations, it 
is argued that the corporation would not 
pay the tax, but would merely pass it 
on to the consumers. I think that is a 
correct statement; but it is correct in 
the instant case, too. 

There is no way in which the con- 
sumer can escape double and quadruple 
and quintuple and multiple taxation. He 
must pay the taxes imposed on those 
from whom he buys, and he must pay 
these taxes on every single item he buys, 
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from the most extravagant luxuries to 
the very necessities of life. The inves- 
tor can avoid the so-called double taxa- 
tion of his investment dollar, by making 
noncorporate investments, but there is 
no way the consumer can escape the 
multiple taxation of his dollar. 

One other point in this controversy 
commends itself to us for further em- 
phasis. What is the method employed to 
grant relief from this so-called double 
taxation? The recipients of dividend 
income are first privileged to exclude a 
flat sum from their gross income. Then, 
in addition, they are allowed to deduct a 
certain percentage of their remaining 
dividend income from their tax. This is 
an extremely valuable advantage in that 
there is no ceiling in terms of dollars on 
this latter deduction. Although it may 
amount to many thousands of dollars, 
the specified percentage may be deducted 
directly from the tax of that individual, 
up to 4 percent of the taxpayer’s taxable 
income. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. Iam delighted to yield to 
my able and brilliant friend, the senior 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
from Tennessee is making a most ex- 
traordinary point, which needs to be em- 
phasized over and over again, namely, 
that the 4-percent dividend credit is de- 
ducted from the taxes which the in- 
dividual pays, and not from the taxable 
income upon which the tax is levied. 

Mr. GORE. That is correct; and that 
is a very valuable form of favoritism, 
which is not extended to any other cate- 
gory of taxpayer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is, the credit is 
applied directly to the tax. 

Mr, GORE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not income ex- 
empt from tax, but it is a direct deduc- 
tion from the tax, and therefore amounts 
to a much larger tax reduction. 

Mr. GORE. To put it in another way, 
it is not a deductible expense which is 
subtracted from gross income before ar- 
riving at the taxable income. For the 
first time in American history this par- 
ticular favored group is allowed to sub- 
tract the credit, not from its income, but 
from taxes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request, in order that I 
may submit a modification of the substi- 
tute now pending? 

Mr, GORE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk a modification 
of the amendment now pending, and ask 
that it may be printed, so that it may 
be available tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator ask that the modification 
be read? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; I merely 
ask that it be printed. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification of the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Jonnson of Texas on behalf of 
himself and other Senators is as follows: 

On page 13, line 13, after “husband and 
wife” insert “(other than a husband and wife 
to whom paragraph (2) applies)“. 
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On page 13, after line 22, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(2) INCOME OF HUSBAND AND WIFE UNDER 
COMMUNITY PROPERTY LAWS.—If a husband 
and wife both file separate returns and if any 
of the income of the husband and the wife 
is community income under the laws of the 
State of residence of the husband or the 
wife, the credit under subsection (a) (as 
modified under subsection (b)) or under 
subsection (d) shall be computed as if the 
husband and wife filed a joint return, and 
one-half of the credit (if any) so computed 
shall be allowed to the husband and one-half 
shall be allowed to the wife.” 

On page 13, line 23, strike out “(2)” and 
insert (3) “. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee may proceed. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the advo- 
cates of the fallacious policy I have been 
discussing have openly stated that their 
real desire is the complete elimination 
of the individual income tax on divi- 
dends, with the immediate objective of 
providing stockholders with a dividend 
tax credit of 20 percent of the amount 
of dividends received. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in my 
memory when I say that when last year 
the Humphrey tax bill was first intro- 
duced in the House, or was first submit- 
ted to the House committee, it provided 
for a 20-percent dividend tax credit? 

Mr. GORE. I believe it was 15 per- 
cent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct that the 
proposal aroused such a storm of indig- 
nation that when the bill went to the 
House floor, the Republicans reduced 
that percentage to 10 percent? 

Mr. GORE. Yes, because certain 
Members of Congress, including the able 
senior Senator from Illinois, pointed out 
that such a tax credit would be almost 
equivalent to the complete elimination 
of all corporate taxes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that although that bill came to the floor 
of the Senate, with a 10-percent divi- 
dend credit, when the eminent, able, and 
witty senior Senator from from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN] saw what was like- 
ly to happen to it on the floor of the 
Senate, he withdrew the 10-percent pro- 
vision, and then instituted a 4-percent 
dividend credit? 

Mr. GORE. In conference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe the Senate 
initially voted to eliminate the dividend 
credit on the floor, did it not? 

Mr. GORE. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the 4-percent 
credit was restored in conference. 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the purpose was 
rather clearly indicated in the original 
bill, was it not? 

Mr. GORE. Indeed so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. While they were will- 
ing to retreat on the percentages, they 
would be content if they could establish 
the priciple. Is that not correct? 

Mr. GORE. In this instance the prin- 
ciple was more important than the 
amount. For the first time in Ameri- 
can history we have by law given a tax 
preference to a particular type of in- 
come, as compared with the income from 
the sweat of one’s brow. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. If they can anes- 
thetize or intimidate the conscience of 
America, and thus can establish this 4- 
percent provision, then in future ses- 
sions of the Congress, if they are in 
power, are not they likely to expand it 
to 5 percent, 10 percent, 15 percent, or 
20 percent? 

Mr. GORE. That is the stated objec- 
tive. In addition to what has been stated 
by the able senior Senator from Illinois, 
they may be able to accomplish it 
through misleading, misguiding, and be- 
guiling the American people with the 
canard of “double taxation.” 

Mr. President, having before us the ef- 
fect on the Federal revenues of the cred- 
its contained in the 1954 tax law, there 
is required little imagination to fore- 
see the condition of the Federal Treasury 
if this fondest hope of the dividend 
bloc is realized. 

The concession which they have ac- 
tually been granted by the 1954 Code is 
not large, compared with their original 
request, but it is a beachhead from which 
the fight for bigger and better tax con- 
cessions will be waged. 

We have heard repeatedly the argu- 
ment that section 34 has been drawn for 
the benefit of the little man”—the small 
investor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield further 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
'Tuurmonp in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that Mr. 
George M. Humphrey, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, when appearing before the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, in 1954, stated that, after all, the 
stock of American corporations was 
owned primarily by those of low incomes 
or middle incomes, and that therefore 
the benefit of a policy which helped cor- 
porations would help the small-income 
families? 

Mr. GORE. I did not know he had said 
that. I would be surprised if he did, be- 
cause the record shows that less than 1 
percent of American families own 80 
percent of the publicly listed stocks. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I heard the testimony 
of the Secretary of the Treasury; and I 
should like to submit for the Recorp an 
excerpt from his remarks. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois may have the privilege 
of inserting at this point in the RECORD 
the quotation to which he has referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. From the hearings I 
quote the following: 

Senator Doucias. Well, 15. ( Continuing.) 
That will be close to $700 million more 
and, of course, the overwhelming proportion 
of dividends are received by those in the 
upper income group? 

Secretary HUMPHREY, I do not believe I 
will agree to that. Dividends more and more 
are being received by the people who own 
pensions, who have insurance, of all sorts. 
It is the great mass of the American people 
that are getting the great ownership in 
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American industry today, and it is coming 
through pension funds and through insur- 
ance funds and things of that kind that are 
drawing tremendously and are going into 
equity securities. 

Senator Dovatas. Is it the poor people who 
receive the dividends? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Oh, yes; indeed. 
They get through their—— 

Senator DovcLas. Do the poor people re- 
ceive the major portion of the dividends? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. They get dividends 
through their pension funds and through 
their insurance. (Hearings, Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report, p. 80.) 


Mr. President; will the Senator from 
Tennessee yield further to me? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Tennessee acquainted with the various 
studies of consumer finances which have 
been conducted by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and which have appeared in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin in 1949, 1950, 
and 1952? 

Mr. GORE. I have seen them, but I 
am not familiar with them in detail. 
Would the Senator from Illinois mind 
refreshing my memory about them? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The survey for 1952 
showed that only 7 percent of all spend- 
ing units—that is to say, families and 
bachelors living outside the family home 
—owned any stock at all; and that was 
substantially the same condition which 
existed in 1950 and 1949. 

The survey showed, further, that only 
8 percent of the 47 million families own 
any stock. This is roughly the same 
result that the Brookings Institution—a 
most conservative group—found for ap- 
proximately the same period of time. 
Its figure was 9.5 percent. 

So the fact is established, namely, that, 
at the most, not more than 1 family in 
10, and probably not more than 1 family 
in 12, owns any stock. 

Mr. GORE. And the bulk of the stocks 
are owned by less than 1 percent of 
American families. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is an extremely 
important point. 

The group which made this study for 
the Federal Reserve Board—namely, 
Messrs. Katona, Lansing, and De Ja- 
nosi, of the University of Michigan, 
published an article in the Michigan 
Business Review for January 1953; and 
in the article it is pointed out that 8 
percent of the families which did own 
stock owned over four-fifths of the value 
of all publicly held stock. So 8 percent 
of the 8 percent which did own stock 
would be 0.64 percent or two-thirds of 
1 percent. 

So the statement of the Senator from 
Tennessee seems to be in complete con- 
formance with these studies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

In terms of incomes, they summarize 
the study as follows: 

Families with incomes under $5,000 own 


substantially less than 10 percent of the 
stock. 


Families with incomes of between $5,000 


and $10,000 own approximately 20 percent 
of the stock. 


Families with incomes of over $10,000 own 


over 80 percent of the value of all publicly 
held stock. 


Even if we make allowances for errors 
caused by sampling—because, after all, 
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they had to limit the amount of sam- 
pling—they conclude that— 

It is highly probable that among the 5 
percent of American families with incomes 
of over $10,000 are the owners of at least 
three-fourths of all publicly held stock. 


That is the most conservative of all, 
and it provides for the widest possible 
range of error in sampling. 

Mr. GORE. Which illustrates a state- 
ment I made in the beginning of my re- 
marks, namely, that the choice of the 
Senate in voting on the Johnson amend- 
ment is not between balancing the 
budget or tax relief; but, rather, the 
choice of the Senate is between giving 
tax favors to the economically privileged 
few or giving a small tax reduction to 
the economically depressed many. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
issue is whether the concessions shall 
go to the upper 1 percent or, at the most, 
to the upper 5 percent; or whether the 
concessions shall go to the American 
people as a whole. Is not that correct? 

Mr. GORE. I think that is very aptly 
put. 

During recent years the large corpora- 
tions have made a determined drive to 
place at least 1 share of stock in the 
hands of each of their employees. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Despite that, not 
more than 8 percent of the families own 
stock. 

Mr. GORE. The purpose of the drive 
is, I think, but thinly veiled. They 
would like, however, to have a very thick 
veil, which would conceal the statistics 
to which the Senator has referred, and 
thereby make more feasible the tax 
favoritism embodied in the 1954 act, and 
the tax favoritism which they yet desire 
to attain. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Has the Senator observed 
the way some of the sponsors of the stock 
ownership idea have twisted it around 
so as to make it appear that actually 
they were helping the little man—for 
example, by suggesting that the majority 
of corporation stockholders were making 
less than $5,000? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. Without pointing out the 
fact that the majority of such corpora- 
tion stockholders held only one share of 
stock. 

Mr. GORE. Yes. That is the use of 
the veil. 

Mr. LONG. The Secretary of the 
Treasury questioned the very figures 
which the Senator from Tennessee was 
discussing with the Senator from Illi- 
nois. I requested that he bring in his 
figures to show us what the concentra- 
tion of stock ownership was. Secretary 
of the Treasury George Humphrey 
brought in figures indicating that 1 per- 
cent of the people owned 70 percent of 
all corporation stock, which is not very 
much at variance with the figures the 
Senator was discussing a moment ago. 

Mr. GORE. I should say that was 
very good, coming from Secretary Hum- 
phrey. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
pointed out very plainly that approxi- 
mately 1 percent of American families 
own about 80 percent of the publicly 
held stock. 

Mr. GORE. I believe it is consider- 
ably less than 1 percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am using a gen- 
erous figure. Is it not equally important 
that of the 1 percent of American fam- 
ilies—or less than 1 percent—which own 
80 percent of stock, a very small per- 
centage of American families actually 
control the voting stock in the corpora- 
tions, which voting stock has control of 
the business policies of the corporations? 
I think this goes to the heart of the 
whole matter of fiscal management of 
the funds about which the Senator was 
speaking a moment ago. Under such 
management some 40 percent of the 
profits were plowed back into the busi- 
ness, 40 percent which would have gone 
out as taxable income, in the form of 
dividends, but which went back into the 
business, to be managed by less than 5 
percent of the 1 percent of families 
which owned controlling interest and the 
voting stock. 

Mr. GORE. Would not the Senator 
like to know the amount of their polit- 
ical contributions? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would be very 
interesting. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Tennessee was speaking about political 
campaigns last year. I happened to go 
through one of them. I am very proud 
that I made the corporation tax one of 
the major issies in my campaign. I 
happened to win by a very large major- 
ity. I think this issue was one of the 
most dominant issues in the campaign. 

I was interested in a letter which the 
Republican Finance Committee of I- 
linois issued over the signature of some 
eminent industrialists and Republicans, 
to business groups in the State, point- 
ing out to them that they had received 
large tax favors in the tax bill, and ask- 
ing them to contribute a portion of the 
tax reductions in the form of contribu- 
tions to the Republican Party, also say- 
ing that the result would be still greater 
tax reductions in the future. 

Mr. GORE. Does not the Senator 
suppose that that was the game which 
was played last year, to which reference 
was made earlier in the day? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, if Demo- 
crats had done that they would have 
been denounced. However, Republican 
businessmen did it. I shall search my 
scrapbook during the next hour to see 
if the material to which I referred can- 
not be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois may. have the privi- 
lege of inserting in the Recorp at this 
point the letter to which he has made 
reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent the letter for the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

REPUBLICAN CITIZENS’ FINANCE 
COMMITTEE or ILLINOIS, 
Chicago, September 23, 1954. 

DEAR FELLOW AMERICAN: The significance 
of the election in Maine has been played 
down by much of the press and by Repub- 
lican political candidates. The election of 
a Democratic governor and important per- 
centage drops in the majorities of the four 
winning Members of Congress in that State 
must be viewed more realistically. They are 
an indication that the success in 1952 has 
produced an apathy that could turn the Con- 
gress back to the Democrats. 

We should be proud of the progress of 
economy in Government under this Repub- 
lican administration. The tax reform bill 
has been most favorable to business. 1954 
has been a good business year overall. 1953 
was an all-time high in our country’s eco- 
nomic history. To return to the Democratic 
inflationary tax-and-spend principle would 
be a calamity. 

At this writing the Republican Citizens’ 
Finance Committee is far short of its goal of 
$750,000. To meet Illinois’ 1954 quota for 
the National budget and to back up our 
Republican candidates in the State of Illinois 
with the adequate finance needed for an 
aggressive campaign requires the generosity 
of each Republican who believes his govern- 
ment is managed better by Republicans. 

This is an appeal to you to give and give 
generously. Why not base your contribution 
on a percentage of this year’s savings in 
personal income tax. Twenty-five to fifty 
percent of your tax savings should be dedi- 
cated to elect men who are pledged to further 
economy in government and further tax 
cuts. 

Vital commitments cannot be maintained 
in this campaign if the money is delayed. It 
will be greatly appreciated by those respon- 
sible for raising these funds if your response 
would be prompt. 
Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD L. RYERSON, 
President, 
FRED M. GILLIES, 
General Campaign Chairman. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. To show how the corpo- 
ration-stock provision favors the little 
man or the widow who has 1 or 2 shares 
of stock, I should like to illustrate to 
the Senator how much it could mean to 
her 

Mr. GORE. Are they not nearly all 
widows? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let us take 2 min- 
utes out for weeping, now. 

Mr. LONG. Assuming that a widow 
is left $100 in corporation stock, and 
she receives $6 in dividends on that 
stock for 1 year, she would be entitled 
to a 4-percent credit, which means she 
would be entitled to a credit of 24 cents 
against her tax bill. Assuming that she 
paid taxes at perhaps 20 percent, that 
would mean that that widow would be 
saved 6 cents. 

Mr. GORE. That is marvelous, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let us not be un- 
mindful of these great benefits. I am 
sure the Senator wants to pay appro- 
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priate tribute to the Republican tax pol- 
icy for these gifts, even though they may 
not be large. As the Senator can plainly 
see, the spirit is there—the 6-cent spirit 
is there. 

I wish the Senator from Louisiana 
would use his computing ability to de- 
termine how this would affect one, let 
us say, in the upper-income brackets, a 
member of one of the families which 
own most of the publicly held stock. I 
think such a showing would be impres- 
sive. 

Mr. GORE. I am sure the junior 
Senator from Louisiana has a fine 
mathematical mind. However, it does 
not require an astute mathematician to 
envision as much as a $100,000 benefit 
to many taxpayers on this basis. Let us 
take a dividend of $100,000, which is 
rather small for the 1 percent of Ameri- 
can families about whom we have been 
speaking. Such a person would receive 
a tax reduction of $4,000. How much 
larger would it have been had we not 
fought this provision in the Congress 
last year, and how much more favorable 
would it become if we had not won the 
election last year? 

Now let us take a look at the conten- 
tion that dividend relief was necessary 
to encourage investment capital. Pro- 
ponents of this argument urged the 
trickle-down theory. They said they 
sought wider use of investment capital 
so more businesses and industries would 
be built. Such expansion of business and 
industry, they claimed, would create 
more and more jobs and thereby improve 
the lot of the low-income family. But 
what has happened. Full time unem- 
ployment now stands at about 3.5 million 
workers. With part time unemployment 
averaged in, actual unemployment is 
estimated to be about 4 million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Earlier in the day 
I submitted the report of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Economic 
Report of the President. On page 96 
the staff submitted a report on what 
the total amount of unemployment was, 
taking into account not only (a) unem- 
ployed as such, but (b) layoffs, which 
are virtually unemployment, and (c) 
involuntary part time, reduced to total 
numbers of unemployed. The final re- 
sult at which they arrive is that in 
February the equivalent number of 
totally unemployed was 4,307,000. 

Mr. GORE. I ask the Senator, Is this 
unemployment attributable to a lack of 
industrial capacity? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly not. 

Mr. GORE. Do we need to create 
more industries to put unemployed peo- 
ple to work, or are some production 
facilities lying idle now? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, is 
not the test of the pudding in the eating 
thereof? As of last year the situation 
did not improve. More people are out 
of jobs. More people have lost their 
jobs on farms and factories than have 
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found jobs. The result was increasing 
unemployment, rather than reducing 
unemployment. 

Mr. GORE. At the same time we have 
had a booming stock market, a stock 
market propelled in part by tax fa- 
voritism in connection with dividend 
income. 

At the same time, according to the 
opinion and statement of the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], an- 
other feature of the 1954 Revenue Act 
permitted so much depreciation as to 
directly contribute to unemployment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr, LONG. To summarize it, the effect 
of last year’s act seems to have been that 
industry has produced less, hired fewer 
people, and made more money and paid 
less in taxes. Is that correct? : 

Mr. GORE. That summarizes a major 
portion of my speech. In addition, I 
have made an attempt to disrobe and 
unmask the canard of double taxation. 

We have the capacity to produce 9 
million cars, but this year automobile 
manufacturers do not expect to be able 
to sell more than 6.6 million. So pro- 
duction will be only about three-fourths 
of capacity. 

We can make 125 million tons of steel, 
but the market for steel this year is 
expected to be able to absorb only about 
107 million tons. 

We can make 12.4 million TV sets per 
year, but manufacturers figure they can 
sell only about 9.2 million. 

Because of market conditions we will 
make only a little more than half the 
electric ranges, refrigerators, and vac- 
uum cleaners we are capable of pro- 
ducing. 

There is no shortage of productive 
capacity in most industry in this coun- 
try, and a look at the booming stock 
market ought to convince almost any 
reasonable man that there is no short- 
age of investment capital to expand any 
sound industry that can find a market 
for expanded production. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Has the Senator 
from Tennessee noticed any booming in 
the stock market since the investigation 
of it started? 

Mr. GORE. I believe the stock mar- 
ket is still in a booming condition. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It boomed $7 
billion off since the investigation into 
the market started. I wonder whether 
the Senator knows that. 

Mr. GORE. That may be a very 
healthy development. I remember an- 
other boom some time ago. If the stock 
market has no sounder foundation than 
that which can be undermined by a 
mere revelation of a few facts of its op- 
eration, then it is in a weak condition 
indeed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Sena- 
tor subscribe to the idea that a loss of 
$7 billion of potential income to the peo- 
ple of this country, regardless of where 
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it may go, is of no consequence and that 
we should not be concerned with it? 

Mr. GORE. I would not at all sub- 
scribe to any thought that the loss of $7 
billion in capital is a matter of no con- 
sequence. I am not at all sure, how- 
ever, that an additional $7 billion of 
synthetic value added on top of an un- 
sound market would not be even more 
of a detriment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am sorry that 
the Senator thinks it is an unsound mar- 
ket. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Inasmuch as the 
Senator from Arizona has raised this 
issue, I should like to call attention 
to the fact that some of the best finan- 
cial analysts, who are extremely conserv- 
ative, such as Mr. J. A. Livingston, have 
said it has been a very healthy thing to 
get these matters appraised, so that the 
public can make up its mind; that the 
same sentiments are being expressed by 
Miss Sylvia Porter, who is probably one 
of the best financial writers in the coun- 
try; and that this morning the New York 
Times published an article written by 
Mr. Edward H. Collins, one of the most 
conservative writers in the United States, 
in which he pointed out that in March, 
1928, when the Senate held a similar 
inquiry, Senators were certain that 
everything was all right, and went no 
further with the investigation—since 
those were Republican days—and that 
as a result the boom continued through 
1928 and into 1929, only to collapse later 
in that year. 

The inference which Mr. Collins drew 
was that it was a good thing that these 
matters were being appraised before the 
situation got out of hand. 

General Wood, who was one of the wit- 
neses who testified before our commit- 
tee—and certainly he does not love the 
Democrats in any sense—and who prob- 
ably stands politically at the extreme 
right of the American spectrum, ap- 
proved the investigation. And Mr. Mc- 
Cloy, of the Chase National Bank, also 
approves it. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. 

I would further remind the able Sena- 
tor from Arizona that there is certainly 
involved the danger of inflation of the 
stock market, as well as deflation of the 
market, whether justified or unjustified. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator from Ten- 
nessee aware of the fact that the stock 
market on the whole has gone up during 
the past 2 years approximately by $50 
billion in the value of the stocks listed 
on the exchanges? 

Mr. GORE. I am indeed familiar 
with it. I have pointed out that the 
gains thereof are taxed as capital gains, 
or at the 25 percent tax rate. 

Mr. LONG. Therefore, those who 
had the good fortune to share measur- 
ably in the $50 billion increase in stock 
values are certainly faring better than 
farmers, for example, who have had 
their assets reduced by 10 percent; are 
they not? 
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Mr. GORE. I believe those who oper- 
ate in the stock markets could take some 
further losses and still fare much better. 

Mr. LONG. They are certainly faring 
much better than laboring people, many 
of whom have lost their jobs; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. GORE. I believe so. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not have the 
slightest idea whether the stock market 
is too high or too low. I say that despite 
the fact that I am a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
However, I believe it is a very misleading 
statement for our good friend from 
Arizona to make, that there has been a 
capital loss of $7 billion. We do not 
know whether there has been any loss 
at all. Ever since markets have been 
established, they have fluctuated. They 
have gone up and they have gone down. 
They went up for 2 years. Now they 
have gone down during the last week. 

There has been a diminution in value 
of securities on paper of possibly $5 bil- 
lion or $6 billion or $7 billion. There is 
no certainty that the market will not 
come back. We may well find it at an 
even higher level, if the securities are 
worth the price which the people are 
willing topayforthem. There is no evi- 
dence that there has been a loss in capi- 
tal of $5 billion or $6 billion or any other 
amount at the present time. 

Mr. GORE. I would not wish to at- 
tribute the fall in the market to the 
hearings before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. I believe a service 
will have been performed if the commit- 
tee ascertains the facts. If the market 
is soundly based, it will have been a serv- 
ice to let the American people know it, 
If synthetic and inflated values are being 
further inflated, then it will be a service 
to the American people to have them 
know that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Have we heard any 
loud objections from our friends on the 
other side about the decline in other 
So-called stock markets, namely, with 
reference to the price of livestock in the 
past 3 years and the price of hogs in the 
past few months? 

Mr. GORE. I do not believe I heard 
ale may have been something 
said. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
the case of hogs, about a year ago hogs 
were selling for 25 cents a pound, and 
that today they are selling between 15 
and 16 cents a pound for the tops and 
‘below 13 cents a pound for the inferior 
grades? - 

Mr. GORE. Unfortunately that is 
true. I know it because I have some to 


‘sell. It is unfortunate. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 


‘Senator yield? 


Mr. GORE. I yield. 
Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 


‘Senator from Tennessee, who has not 


had an opportunity to follow the hear- 
ings as closely as the Senator from Okla- 
homa and the Senator from Illinois and 
other Senators, realizes that possibly 
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without exception every one of the wit- 
nesses who has appeared before our com- 
mittee has expressed the opinion that the 
hearings before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency serve a very useful 
purpose. 

In that group I include the president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, the 
president of the Midwestern Stock Ex- 
change, at Chicago, the president of the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange, and also 
Mr. Marriner Eccles, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. This morning there ap- 
peared before the committee a witness 
for the New York Stock Exchange. 
Every one of those men said it would be 
serving a very useful purpose to bring 
the entire situation out into the open. 
They refused to commit themselves on 
whether stocks are too low or too high; 
and I think they are very wise in that 
position. Every one of them thinks the 
investigation is serving a useful purpose 
in developing the facts, and they sounded 
a very necessary note of caution. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that, 
in general, the Senators on the other 
side of the aisle seek to discredit anyone 
who implies that there may be rocks and 
shoals ahead? 

Mr. GORE. I think they are a little 
bit unappreciative of our efforts in that 
direction. I would not wish to say that 
the stock market is sound or unsound, 
that the values are falsely based or 
soundly based, but I believe the com- 
mittee will be of service to the American 
people if it proceeds with its fact finding 
and truth finding, making the results 
available to the American people. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
suggest to the able Senator from Ten- 
nessee that we have no objection to a 
committee endeavoring to chart the 
rocks and shoals. We do have objection 
to individuals attempting to build rocks 
and shoals. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator mean to 
imply that he thinks the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency is de- 
liberately trying to undermine the mar- 
ket or deliberately trying to break this 
country up on the rocks and shoals? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am sure the 
Senator would not misinterpret my re- 
marks in any such fashion. I was merely 
referring to people who lost several mil- 
lion dollars during the past week and 
who might like to know some possible 
cause for it. I have not explored it 
myself. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator imply 
that the loss of values in the market has 
been the direct result of the hearings 
by the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency? 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Let us say this, 


that when a dark cloud passes over, 
sometimes some rain falls. 

Mr. GORE. That is a witticism 
worthy of the able Senator. I am not 
sure of his meaning, but some time when 
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I have the privilege of visiting the Sen- 
ator’s State 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator 
can bring a dark cloud there, so that 
there will be rain, we shall be very much 
obliged to him. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, investors 
are competing wildly with each other for 
shares of industry. But with all this risk 
capital readily available, is industry mov- 
ing to expand production and make more 
jobs? We have but to look at the Eco- 
nomic Report of the President for the 
answer. It indicates that expenditures 
for new plants and equipment during the 
first quarter of 1955 will be $1.45 billion 
less than for the same period last year. 

The key to expanding our production 
at this time is not investment capital, but 
rather a stimulation of consumption. I 
submit that tax relief for business and a 
relatively few stockholders will not stim- 
ulate consumption nearly so well as will 
relief for low-income families. For 
these families for the most part will not 
put income from tax relief into savings, 
but will immediately plough it into the 
market by using it to pay for consumer 
goods. 

Thus consumption will be stimulated, 
and if our economy can cousume more, 
then industry can put to work some of 
the production capacity which is now 
standing idle. A step up of production 
will mean more jobs, and more jobs will 
mean more payrolls, and more payrolls 
will mean greater buying power in the 
hands of the masses of the people, and 
so the circle goes. Tax relief to low- 
income families will give a magnified 
stimulation to the economy, because the 
income from that relief will turn over 
and over several times in the economy. 

So, Mr. President, if we must choose 
between tax reduction that will stimu- 
late consumer purchasing power or tax 
favors that may or may not stimulate 
an expansion of productive capacity, as 
we must in voting on the Johnson amend- 
ment, then we had better transfer that 
stimulation to the marketplace. Busi- 
ness bases its investment plans prima- 
rily upon current and prospective mar- 
kets. I do not think there has ever been 
a time when there was a lucrative mar- 
ket for a product that a way was not 
found for business to expand to meet the 
market demand. 

The Johnson amendment would also 
substitute tax reduction for other un- 
justified tax favors and loopholes for big 
business and big income. I favor repeal 
of this tax favoritism and will offer 
amendments for this purpose in the 
event the Johnson amendment is not 
adopted. But first I wholeheartedly sup- 
port the Johnson amendment and hope 
it will be adopted. 

I wish to close by saying that I ap- 
preciate the attention of my colleagues, 
and particularly that of the chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee. Along 
with him, I announced my opposition to 
the tax reduction which passed the 
House. But when an opportunity is af- 
forded to give tax relief to the hard- 
pressed many in substitution of what I 
‘believe to be unwise and unsound tax 
favoritism to the economically favored 
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few, then I choose tax reduction for the 
many. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to correct 
the Recorp to the extent that I misin- 
formed the Senator concerning the situ- 
ation of a widow who received $100 in 
dividends on stock. Actually, such a 
person would find it to advantage to take 
the dividend exclusion provision where- 
by the first $50 of dividends is excluded 
from taxation. In any event, the widow 
would have a benefit of $1.20. 

Mr. GORE. I point out to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana that the dividend 
credit stated in that amount and the per- 
centage run concurrently. 

Mr.LONG. Yes. It would be my best 
ealculation that a widow would have to 
have at least $2,000 in stock, on the aver- 
age, to be as well off as she would be with 
the $20 tax credit proposed. Further- 
more, I think the Senator might be in- 
clined to agree with me that between the 
two policies, it might be wise to encour- 
age the people to invest in bonds rather 
than to buy stock on the stock exchange. 

Mr. GORE. Iam sure the Senator, as 
I did, went out on bond selling cam- 
paigns and encouraged people to invest 
in Government bonds. Inflation has 
wiped out a part of their investment, and 
now we discriminate against them by 
giving certain tax advantages to others. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment and ask that it be printed 
and lie on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be received, printed, and 
lie on the desk. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the tax 
bill proposed by the minority as a sub- 
stitute for the bill reported by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee is not like the 
simple, single-shot $20 amendment 
adopted by the House. It is a five-bar- 
reled blast loaded with complex legis- 
lation which has not been considered by 
any congressional committee. 

The sponsors of the proposed substi- 
tute claim that their plan will not only 
offset the $908 million loss of revenue it 
will create, but, in addition, that it will 
eliminate the deficit in fiscal year 1956 
and produce a surplus in the Treasury. 

I wish first to address myself to the 
claim that the proposed substitute will 
balance the budget. How do the spon- 
sors of the substitute figure this would 
be done? 

They start off by taking credit for $1 
billion in the correction of an “error” 
in the 1954 tax bill. This is an utterly 
fallacious claim, because to date the loss 
has not occurred. Proposed legislation 
is already on its way through the House 
to correct the provision on a retroactive 
basis. Correction by the sponsors of the 
substitute or otherwise would not add to 
revenue in terms of budget estimates. 

I think the Senate may feel well as- 
sured that the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, in orderly procedure, will act 
promptly on the proposed legislation 
which is now under consideration in the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives. 
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However, the correction may be made, 
the facts of the situation reduce the rev- 
enue gain figures in the proposed sub- 
stitute by $1 billion. 

The committee bill extends certain 
excise taxes and the 5 percent additional 
corporation taxes for 1 year until April 
1, 1956. 

The substitute bill would extend these 
taxes from April 1, 1956, to July 1, 1957, 
and the sponsors claim this would result 
in a revenue gain of $3,530,000,000. 

It should be remembered that these 
were temporary war taxes, superimposed 
on already high rates to meet Korean war 
expenses. The excises are on such items 
as gasoline, passenger cars, trucks, buses, 
trailer, automobile parts and accessories, 
motorcycles, tobacco, beer, wine, and 
distilled spirits. The additional cor- 
poration taxes apply to little corpora- 
tions as well as to big corporations. 

Since the end of the Korean war Con- 
gress has been extending them on a year- 
to-year basis, after a thorough review 
of the fiscal situation and the conditions 
existing. If it is found that these taxes 
should and can be renewed a year from 
now, there can be no doubt that that 
will be done then, as it has been in the 
past. 

By the nature of these taxes, and on 
the basis of the record of their continua- 
tion, it is fallacious for the sponsors of 
the substitute to claim revenue gain in 
a proposal to extend the taxes into an 
additional fiscal year. They might just 
as well propose to extend them 10 years 
and claim a $30 billion gain. If this were 
correct, a start would be made toward 
paying off the national debt. 

These war taxes were imposed under 
legislation enacted in 1950, anu the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], chair- 
man of the Finance Committee at that 
time, wrote the expiration dates in the 
act. 

I want to take this occasion to say that 
it has been my high privilege to serve 
on the Senate Finance Committee with 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
for 22 years. During this momentous 
period we have experienced a depression 
and two wars, and Congress has been 
compelled to assess taxes and collect rev- 
enue totaling $629 billion. I dare say 
that never in all history has it been 
necessary, in a period of this duration, 
to collect such taxes from the people of 
any one Nation. 

Day by day, and year by year, with 
profound admiration, I have watched the 
Senator from Georgia use his great 
capacity to distribute this burden in a 
manner to finance these terrible emer- 
gencies and, at the same time, to preserve 
our free enterprise system. I do not 
have to tell the Senate how easy it is to 
destroy business enterprise with exorbi- 
tant taxes levied disproportionately. 

I predict that long after we are gone, 
generations to come will pay tribute to 
the wisdom, the courage, and the capac- 
ity of Senator Grorce, and that history 
will record him as one of the greatest 
American Senators, 

As I have said, it was the Senator from 
Georgia who, by writing expiration dates 
into the war-tax legislation, properly 
provided for their annual review, giving 
Congress an opportunity to judge their 
effect in terms of changing conditions. 
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This safeguard, inserted by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, would be nullified by 
the substitute amendment. The spon- 
sors of the substitute would extend these 
taxes for 24% years without review, and 
by some strange reasoning they take 
credit for a revenue gain in such a proc- 
ess. 
This revenue until April 1, 1956, is al- 
ready provided for in the committee bill, 
and it is subject to extension at that 
time. 

Now let us examine the revenue gain 
claimed for the substitute bill proposal 
to repeal the so-called rapid depreci- 
ation provisions of the 1954 tax code. 

In the first place use of this provision 
is optional; a taxpayer can continue to 
use the so-called straight-line basis, 
which the substitute bill would not dis- 
turb, or he could elect the new rapid 
basis. In connection with the new 
rapid depreciation provisions, the fact 
that they apply only to new property, 
acquired after December 31, 1953, should 
not be overlooked. They cannot be ap- 
plied to assets having a life of less than 
3 years, 

Let me set the record straight also on 
the fact that if a taxpayer acquires a new 
asset, takes the rapid write-cff provided 
under the 1954 code, and then sells the 
asset, the buyer cannot take the accel- 
erated depreciation. 

Just as in the case of the straight-line 
method, the taxpayer can write off his 
base cost, but no more. 

The rapid depreciation proposal was 
discussed at great length in the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, on 
the floor of the House, in the Senate 
Finance Committee, and on the floor of 
the Senate. In the Senate, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] offered an amendment to strike 
out the accelerated provision from the 
1954 revenue act. The list of Senators 
who voted against the Morse amend- 
ment, as recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, volume 100, part 7, page 9481, is 
as follows: 

Senators Aiken, Anderson, Barrett, 
Bowring, Beall, Bennett, Bricker, Bridges, 
Burke, Bush, Butler of Maryland, Byrd, 
Capehart, Carlson, Case, Clements, 
Cooper, Cordon, Crippa, Daniel, Douglas, 
Dworshak, Ervin, Ferguson, Frear, 
George, Goldwater, Green, Hendrickson, 
Hickenlooper, Holland, Ives, Johnson of 
Colorado, Johnson of Texas, Kennedy, 
Knowland, Kuchel, Lennon, Long, Ma- 
lone, Martin, Millikin, Mundt, Pastore, 
Payne, Potter, Purtell, Robertson, Sal- 
tonstall, Schoeppel, Smathers, Smith of 
Maine, Smith of New Jersey, Sparkman, 
Thye, Upton, Watkins, Welker, Williams, 
and Young. 

That is a total of 60 Senators, of whom 
4 are sponsors of the proposed substitute 
which would repeal this section. 

It will be recalled that the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] last year, when the matter was be- 
fore the Senate, proposed a still more 
generous write-off for farm machinery, 
At the same time the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
offered, and the Senate took to confer- 
ence, an amendment which would have 
allowed writing off the cost of grain stor- 
age facilities in the year of construction. 
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In the end, the so-called accelerated 
depreciation amendment allows no more 
depreciation than does the straight-line 
method, In both cases the taxpayer can 
write off only his cost of the asset. 
Should, for example, tax rates increase 
in the period when less depreciation is 
allowed, there would be an actual gain to 
the Treasury by the accelerated method, 

I submit that proposed legislation hav- 
ing such widespread application should 
not be enacted without notice and proper 
hearings. 

Irepeat that the adoption of the accel- 
erated depreciation method is optional, 
and no estimate can be fairly made as to 
how many will avail themselves of this 
plan. 

If the Senate will permit a personal 
reference, I may say that my business, 
known as H. F. Byrd, Inc., has been en- 
gaged in constructing a cannery for our 
apple products, After consultation with 
our auditors, we have decided not to take 
advantage of the option of the acceler- 
ated depreciation but to continue with 
the straight-line method. We made this 
decision because, in our judgment, an 
unused depreciation allowance is one of 
the best assets that any business enter- 
prise can have, and we prefer to con- 
tinue on the old method. I predict that 
many other corporations and individuals 
will do the same; but the fact remains 
that over a period of time there is no loss 
to the Treasury from this method. To 
the contrary, if some emergency situa- 
tion should force the Government into 
an increase in taxation, the taxpayer 
would lose by adopting this method, and 
the Government would gain. 

In any event, the depreciation de- 
ducted cannot be greater than the cost 
of the asset. 

I submit that the third claim, name- 
ly, that of a valid revenue gain, is falla- 
cious. The claim by the proponents of 
the substitute on this item amounts to 
$1,075,000,000. 

To recapitulate, the claims for new 
revenue gains, which I believe to be er- 
roneous, are as follow: 

1. Correction of error in 1954 


2. Extension of corporation 
and excise taxes beyond 


Abr 1, 1956... 3, 537, 000, 000 

8. Repeal of depreciation 
provisions... 2. 8 1, 075, 000, 000 
POLRI alae «A Lo 5, 612, 000,0000 


I submit that there is only one item in 
the 5-barrel program which would pro- 
duce a net gain to the Treasury. It is the 
item providing for the repeal of the divi- 
dend credit, or exclusion, provisions of 
the 1954 act. These refer to the $50 ex- 
clusion per taxpayer and the 4-percent 
credit on dividends. The amount in- 
volved in these items is $362 million an- 
nually, which will be saved for the Treas- 
ury should this repeal be enacted. 

The cost of the proposed tax reduction 
of $20 for each taxpayer, with none for 


the spouse, plus a $10 deduction for each 


dependent other than the spouse, with- 
out giving any deduction for joint in- 
come returns, will mean a loss to the 
Treasury of more than $900 million. 
Therefore, instead of balancing the 
budget and wiping out the deficit, as has 
been claimed, the substitute proposal 
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would not even pay its own way, but 
would, over a period of time, add nearly 
$600 million to the existing deficit. 

There are other features of this pro- 
posed legislation that deserve full discus- 
sion before the vote is taken, but I do 
want to emphasize the fact that the 
proposals will have the most far-reach- 
ing consequence to practically all the 
taxpayers of America. They should re- 
ceive the consideration of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and the 
Senate Finance Committee in the normal 
course of tax legislation. 

It is significant that in the hearings 
on the pending bill only 1 proposal re- 
lating to any 1 of the 5 provisions of 
the substitute plan was presented to the 
Senate Finance Committee, and that was 
the proposal to extend the 5-percent 
corporate tax for 3 months, from April 
1, 1956 to July 1, 1956. It was rejected 
by the Finance Committee because hear- 
ings had not been held on this proposal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks a table showing the 
loss in revenue and other details of the 
proposed plan. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE g. Comparison of the revenue effect of 
the Finance Committee bill and the John- 
son amendment, excluding the effect of ex- 
tending corporate and excise rates for an 
additional 15 months, and excluding 
termination of the depreciation provision 


[Millions of dollars] 


Sa: (1) ONA (2) Bot (3) 
inance ohnson erence 
Fiscal years Commit- | amend- | (col. (2)— 
tee bill ment col. (1)) 
191 191 n 
1, 964 1, 792 1—172 
550 4 2-546 


+ Breakdown of difference in revenue effect in fiscal 
56: 


Repea ol dividend exclusion (Johnson +181 


.... os 

$20 tax eredit for individuals (Johnso 
amendment) —353 
Net effect —172 


2 Breakdown o. difference n revenue effect in fiscal 


Repeal of dividend exclusion (Johnson 
e eee +36) 
$20 tax credit for individuals (Johnson 
ln —[0O˙9 = 


Net effect 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have been 
a Member of the Senate and of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee 22 years. If I 
have learned anything from this long 
experience, it is that tax legislation can- 
not be written in a hurry. It involves 
complex problems. Its effects are far- 
reaching. It requires comprehensive 
study. Its drafting needs the advice of 
experts. 

The resources and economy of this 
Nation have been subjected to terrific 
stresses and strains over the past 30 
years, and I firmly believe survival of 
our form of government and our free- 
enterprise system through this period 
has been due to the check and balance 
of sound taxation. 

Sound and prosperous enterprise is 
essential to the welfare of all. This 
cannot be sustained without confidence 
in the future. There is nothing more 
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destructive of the confidence require- 
ment than vacillating tax policies. 

I say to sponsors of the substitute 
amendment that not one among them 
will work harder for sound tax reduction 
than I will. But I also say to the Senate 
that the only reason for Federal taxes is 
Federal expenditures. This substitute 
amendment will not reduce expenditures 
by one dollar. 

The reduction can be measured in 
dimes—ten-cent pieces—in terms of the 
weekly paycheck. For such a reduction 
the proponents of the substitute amend- 
ment ask the Senate to accept a sweep- 
ing tax bill fraught with the hazards that 
come from hasty consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD fol- 
lowing my remarks an opinion of Colin 
F. Stam, chief of staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
with respect to features of the substi- 
tute now pending. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Under the present law a married couple 
receives the same tax treatment regardless 
of whether they live in a community or non- 
community property State. For example, a 
married couple without dependents where 
entire income consists of a $10,000 salary re- 
ceived by the husband from the X company 
will pay a tax of $1,636, regardless of whether 
they live in Texas or any other community 
property State or whether they live in a 
common-law State. Under the substitute, 
their tax liability will be different depend- 
ing upon their State of residence. For ex- 
ample, in the case of the merried couple 
with the $10,000 salary, if they lived in Texas 
their tax under the amendment would be 
$1,616 on account of the $20 credit. On the 
other hand, if they lived in a common law 
State, they would receive no benefit under 
the amendment and their tax would remain 
as under existing law, namely $1,636. This 
discrimination is caused by the provision of 
the amendment which requires married 
couples to reduce the $20 credit by the 
amount of tax benefit they receive from in- 
come splitting. Income splitting was pro- 
vided in 1948 to place married couples 
living in a common law State on the same 
basis as married couples living in a com- 
munity-property State. In a community- 
property State married couples are permitted 
to divide their community income, which, 
for example, is the $10,000 referred to, by 
operation of State law which is recognized 
for Federal tax purposes. The effect of the 
substitute is, therefore, to destroy the 
equalization of tax treatment between 
married couples living in community-prop- 
erty and noncommunity property States. 

The substitute proposed also in certain 
cases discriminates against married couples 
as distinguished from single individuals. 

The tax of a single individual with 1 de- 
pendent and an income of $4,999 under pres- 
ent law would pay a tax of $681 if he uses 
the optional tax table. A married couple 
with the same income under present law 
would pay a tax of $656, or $25 less. 

Under the amendment the tax of the sin- 
gle person would be decreased by $30, that is 
$20 for himself and $10 for his dependent. 
Thus his tax would be $651. The married 
couple on the other hand do not receive any 
benefit under the amendment because their 
income-splitting benefit was greater than 
$20. As a result their tax would remain at 
$656 and would in fact be higher, rather than 
less, than that of a single person with 1 
dependent. This is merely an example of 
one of the many quirks in the proposed 
amendment. 
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NOMINATION OF JOHN MARSHALL 
HARLAN TO BE AN ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, for rea- 
sons which I shall hereafter assign, I 
shall not vote to confirm the nomination 
of Honorable John Marshall Harlan as 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

At the outset, I say with emphasis that 
I make no attack on the integrity or on 
the ability of the present membership of 
the Supreme Court, nor on Mr. Harlan. 
I assume that each of the present mem- 
bers of this Court have the very highest 
motives in the discharge of their duties, 
motives just as high as those I claim for 
myself, and that they do their best and 
do their duty as they see it. I assume the 
same would be true as to Mr. Harlan. 

For purposes presently under consid- 
eration, I am expressing an interest, not 
in persons, but in the Supreme Court 
as an institution, the most important 
branch of our constitutional Govern- 
ment. I want to see it at all times ele- 
vated to the highest and most revered 
position in the minds of our people, as 
well as the position to render profound 
judicial service to the people. Accord- 
ingly, when the present vacancy occurred 
and before Mr. Harlan’s name or any 
other name had been mentioned promi- 
nently, I issued a public statement on 
October 7, 1954, which read, in part, as 
follows: 


The vacancy on the United States Supreme 
Court caused by the unfortunate passing of 
the late Justice Jackson affords President 
Elsenhower an opportunity to select an ap- 
pointee who will have, among other essential 
qualifications, a background of wide judicial 
experience. A Supreme Court Justice is im- 
mediately vested with judicial power far 
beyond that of any like position in any 
other government in the world. His one 
vote of nine can be the deciding yote in a 
decision that will overrule all other Federal 
courts and the 48 State supreme courts, 
Obviously, the great majority of the mem- 
bership of the Court should be men who are 
not only learned in the law, but who have 
lived the law and have dedicated their lives 
and active years to the legal profession and 
have a judicial maturity that can be attained 
only by service on a court. Judicial officers 
of this type cannot be created by mere ap- 
pointment; they have to grow. 

This need is accentuated by the fact that 
the combined judicial experience of the pres- 
ent eight members of the Court prior to their 
ascendancy to their present positions totals 
only 8 years and 4 months, and is confined 
to Justice Minton. 

There are a great number of experienced 
judges available from both Federal and State 
courts. Judicial experience alone will, of 
course, not qualify one for this position. 
However, under present conditions, I think 
this experience is an essential element, and 
I am raising this point now before personal- 
ities become involved, and I shall vigorously 
raise it on the floor of the Senate. I strongly 
hope the President will consider this need. 


In issuing this public statement, I was 
seeking to create public opinion favoring 
the appointment of a Justice to the Su- 
preme Court who was a seasoned and a 
mature jurist. 

Mr. President, in order to halt a trend 
of some years in making appointments 
to the Supreme Court, I had reached the 
firm conclusion before making the state- 
ment just quoted that it was the duty of 
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the Senate to see that at least some of 
those appointed to the Supreme Court 
were seasoned and mature judges at the 
time of their appointment. This course 
should be followed regardless of party 
lines and without reference to the per- 
sonalities of the nominees. 

Let us briefly make certain constitu- 
tional comparisons. Those who framed 
the Constitution of the United States 
put definite and positive limitations and 
prohibitions on the President of the 
United States. First, he is circumscribed 
by a limited tenure of office. Although 
he is the Chief Executive of the Nation, 
he is authorized to make treaties with 
foreign nations only with the advice and 
consent of two-thirds majority of the 
United States Senate; all of his appoint- 
ments have to be approved by a majority 
of the Senate. Congress has the power 
to pass laws over his strongest opposition 
and over his official veto. 

Also, definite and positive constitu- 
tional limitations were placed on the 
Congress. Its Members must first be 
elected, and they serve for only limited 
terms of office. There is an age limita- 
tion on the membership. One House 
cannot even adjourn for over 3 days 
without the consent of the other. There 
is a limitation on the taxes to be im- 
posed. Through the first 10 amend- 
ments passed soon after the adoption of 
the Constitution, Congress is further 
limited in many ways. It can make no 
law affecting the establishment of a re- 
ligion, and no law restricting the free- 
dom of the press, nor of the right of 
the people to peacefully assemble. Jury 
trial and compulsory process of witnesses 
was assured. Unreasonable searches and 
seizures cannot be authorized. Private 
property is given an absolute protection 
against being seized without just com- 
pensation; no person can be compelled to 
testify against himself; no person can be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. 

The Constitution expressly prohibited 
the States from entering treaties, issu- 
ing money, or laying imposts or duties; 
and many subsequent amendments to 
the Constitution have put further limita- 
tions on the powers of the States, as well 
as limitations on the powers of the Con- 
gress and of the President. 

But, by contrast, Mr. President, in the 
consideration of limitations on the pow- 
ers of the Supreme Court, the Constitu- 
tion is silen, as to ordinary and also as 
to extraordinary limitations. There are 
very slight limitations indeed as to the 
entire judicial system, except for a guar- 
antee of jury trial and rights of venue. 
Instead of limitations on the Supreme 
Court, the Constitution abandons its 
usual pattern of fixed tenure for officials 
and provides that the Justices shall 
hold their offices during good behavior. 

What reasons, Mr. President, can be 
assigned for this striking difference in 
the treatment of the persons who occupy 
these three different branches of our 
Government? Was there a belief that 
persons appointed Justices would be 
wiser than othermen? Was it assumed 
that the motives and the character and 
integrity of the Justices would be su- 
perior to those of all other men? Cer- 
tainly asumptions so contrary to known 
facts would not be made. How could 
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they be so bold as to give life tenure 
to such positions? 

The conclusion is inescapable to me. 
Those who laid this constitutional pat- 
tern certainly assumed that at least a 
great majority of the men who compose 
this Court would be men of judicial at- 
tainments and judicial maturity when 
they assumed their duties. 

What are the facts on this point as 
to the present eight sitting members of 
our Court? The combined judicial ex- 
perience of these eight gentlemen up to 
the time that they assumed their present 
positions, was a grand total of 8 years. 
These 8 years are all confined to one of 
the Justices—Justice Minton, who had 
served those years as a member of the 
United States circuit court of appeals. 
The present nominee, Mr. Harlan, has 
less than 1 year of judicial experience, 
a tenure far too short to produce a sea- 
soned and mature jurist. 

Mr. President, a seasoned judge or 
Justice is not made overnight. A per- 
scn reaches judicial attainments and 
judicial maturity only after long years 
of the most painstaking study, analysis, 
rigid application, and exacting work. 
His mind must be molded to a judicious 
approach to the many problems and 
cases that confront him. He must get 
the feel of the precedents and of the 
opinions. This cannot come through 
advocacy alone; this cannot come 
through learning alone. It comes only 
through long experience in carrying 
judicial responsibilities. 

This judicial experience needs to be 
under conditions where the judge will 
be reversed by a higher court if his rul- 
ings are not correct, so that his errors 
will not be perpetuated in the lawbooks 
to be viewed for generations to come. 
This process of judicial approach re- 
quires years to develop. 

This requirement is more compelling 
and demanding now than when our Con- 
stitution was framed. We have grown 
into a powerful Nation with more than 
160 million people. The Supreme Court 
has found in the Constitution and has 
exercised implied power whereby it can 
declare null and void a law passed by the 
Congress. It can declare any State 
statute invalid, and can set aside any or 
all parts of a State constitution. 

I am not now becrying this power. I 
am pointing to its existence to show the 
absolute need for men of the most ma- 
ture and fully developed judicial ma- 
turity who have been willing to withdraw 
from the activity of life’s affairs and de- 
velop that priceless gem—a judicial 
mind. We have scores of such persons 
throughout the entire United States with 
10 years or more such experience who 
would be available for this vacancy. 
They are to be found in our United 
States district courts, in our United 
States courts of appeal, and on the 48 
State supreme courts, as well as among 
some of the outstanding trial judges in 
our State courts of general jurisdiction. 

It seems to me that during the last 25 
years the judicial branch has been the 
most neglected part of our Government. 
But I still believe that it is the most im- 
portant branch of our great constitu- 
tional system. To condemn the court, 
or a member, or a decision, or a nominee, 
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serves no useful or helpful purpose. It 
is the system that we must improve. 
CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION IS NEEDED 


To this end, I am today introducing a 
bill which is long overdue. It is quite 
simple in its language and its operation. 
It merely provides that not less than 1 of 
each 2 Associate Justices appointed to 
the Supreme Court must have a mini- 
mum of 10 years of judicial experience in 
either a United States circuit court of 
appeals, a United States district court, 
a State supreme court, or a State court 
of general jurisdiction. 

After full consideration I am satisfied 
that such a law would be well within 
the constitutional powers of the Con- 
gress. I expect to be heard later on this 
point. 

The point I have raised here is a salu- 
tary principle of sound government. It 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
present Chief Executive, and nothing to 
do with the present nominee. 

It might be that before the day is over 
voices will be raised here that we must 
back up the President as to this nomi- 
nation. This is not the issue, and is no 
part of the issue, But I do wish to dis- 
cuss briefly the Presidential appointive 
power. 

Here in the Senate there has been 
a rather well-established practice to the 
effect that if a President nominates a 
person of character, honor, and ability 
for an appointment, then there is no 
sound basis for withholding Senate con- 
firmation. So far as appointments in 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment are concerned, this is certainly the 
general rule, and is one that I ordinarily 
follow. However, as to judicial appoint- 
ments, especially at the very top, it has 
no application whatsoever; and, further, 
it is dangerous to the judiciary, as an 
independent branch of our Government. 
Justices of the Supreme Court are not 
on that tribunal to carry out the policies 
of any administration; they are not there 
to enforce the laws or the policies of any 
group. They are there to declare and 
interpret the law as they find it. Every 
policymaking member of the executive 
branch of our Government either resigns 
or can be removed when an Executive 
retires. Members of the Court serve 
during good behavior, 

Thus all of the reasons ordinarily ap- 
plying to approving a potential nominee, 
provided the nominee is one of character 
and ability, do not apply to an appoint- 
ment to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

On the other hand, there are many 
strong and compelling reasons for an 
altogether different approach in the con- 
sideration of such nominees. A stand- 
ard of measurement and determination 
for the guidance of both the President 
and the Senate is long past due. My 
course has been determined. I trust 
that, following full consideration and de- 
bate, this bill will be enacted into law at 
this session of the Congress. 

Mr. President, out of order, I ask unan- 
imous consent to introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, the bill which I now 
send to the desk, and which I request be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gore 
in the chair). Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1440) relating to appointments to the 
Supreme Court was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of title 
28 United States Code, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new paragraph as 
follows; 

“From and after the date of enactment of 
this paragraph not less than 1 out of every 
2 persons appointed to the office of Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court shall, at 
the time of the appointment, have had at 
least 10 years of judicial service. For the 
purpose of this paragraph, ‘judicial service’ 
means service as a justice of the United 
States, a judge of a court of appeals or dis- 
trict court, or a justice or judge of the high- 
est court of a State or of any other State 
court haying general jurisdiction.” 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 
O'CLOCK A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today, it stand in recess until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

I should like to announce, in connec- 
tion with the request, that I have con- 
ferred with the minority leader and the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance. That arrangement is 
agreeable to them. It is hoped that the 
Senate will have a relatively short morn- 
ing hour. Perhaps the Senate can be- 
gin operating on limited time by 11:15 or 
11:20 o’clock a.m. If all the time on the 
substitute is used up, that should mean 
that discussion on it would be com- 
pleted by a little after 3 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SETTLEMENT OF BOUNDARY DIS- 
PUTE BETWEEN ARIZONA AND 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, for 
many years there has been an argument 
between the States of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia in regard to the use of the waters 
of the Colorado River; but little known 
is the fact that for more than 100 years 
our two States have argued about exactly 
where that river flows and therefore 
exactly where the boundary between Ari- 
zona and California lies. 

So Iam very happy to say that in yes- 
terday’s New York Times there appeared 
an article stating that the two States 
have settled this boundary difficulty, and 
that now we know exactly the position 
of the line which separates Arizona and 
California. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks, the article dealing with that 
situation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Two STATES SETTLE A BOUNDARY Row—Cati- 
FORNIA AND ARIZONA FIx JOINT LINE AFTER 
100 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS STRIFE 
Los ANGELES, March 12.—California and 

Arizona are approaching settlement of a cen- 

tury-old dispute about their boundary. 
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The dispute has never quite reached the 
point of open warfare, but it has involved the 
reciprocal taking of prisoners down the years. 

The two States adjoin each other for about 
& 250-mile stretch of the Colorado River from 
the southern tip of Nevada to the Mexican 
border, 

The boundary is supposed to be the middle 
of the river. But over the southern hundred 
miles floods have changed the river’s course 
many times during the century. A no-man's- 
land of bottom-lands and islands aggregating 
up to forty square miles resulted. 

This isn’t a lot of territory, but it has 
caused a lot of probiems. Inhabitants of the 
land have totaled at most a hundred people. 
It's been a cronic conundrum where they 
were to pay taxes and vote. Some have paid 
taxes to both States, some to neither, 


GAME WARDENS ROAM 


In addition, it’s good duck-hunting and 
fishing country. For years game wardens of 
the two States have prowled the area, arrest- 
ing sportsmen they alleged to be on the 
wrong side of the line. Whether the line was 
the river’s center at the moment or where 
it had been by tradition before the last flood 
was a perennially unresolved question. 

This controversy capped a tradition of dis- 
putation over the extent of California’s 
southeastern corner. By some maneuvering 
in the 1848 treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, 
ending the Mexican War, California estab- 
lished a claim to 150 acres east of the Colo- 
rado River in what became Yuma, Ariz. 

California achieved statehood in 1850. 
Arizona remained a territory until 1912. In 
1870 the county tax collector from San Diego, 
Calif., 200 miles to the west, attempted to 
ply his trade in Yuma. He was tossed in jail 
on a charge of collecting money under false 
pretenses, and got home to San Diego only 
by jumping bail. 

Three years later, Congress awarded the 
tract to Arizona, Then things calmed down 
until the river started cutting periodical 
capers. 

BOUNDARY IS FIXED 

Two years ago, foreseeing endless head- 
aches if the boundary wasn’t fixed, the two 
States appointed boundary commissions to 
treat on the question. They have been hold- 
ing hearings and doing extensive historical 
research and surveying ever since. 

The settlement they arrived at was that 
the boundary would continue to be the mid- 
dle of the river wherever its course seemed 
stable, and the middle of all present man- 
made crossings, such as bridges and pipelines. 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1955 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4259) to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corporate 
normal tax and of certain existing ex- 
cise-tax rates, and to provide a $20 
credit against the individual income tax 
for each personal exemption. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
going to vote for the amendment pro- 
posed by the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Jonnson] and other Senators to 
the tax bill, to close glaring loopholes in 
our tax structure, which during the last 


Congress were built for the benefit of- 


the big corporations, at the expense of 
the public Treasury; and, at the same 
time, it is our purpose, to give a measure 
of tax relief to individuals of low in- 
come who are, in my judgment, bearing 
a disproportionate share of the national 
tax burden, 

In 1954, tax reductions totaling $7.4 
billion went into effect, tax cuts for 
which the administration has on more 
than one occasion taken credit. A sub- 
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stantial part of that loss of revenue 
stemmed from the enactment of the 
administration’s omnibus tax bill, H. R. 
8300, which provided a grossly dispro- 
portionate share of tax relief to cor- 
porations and individuals in the high- 
income brackets. 

Those taxpayers with annual incomes 
of more than $5,000 received roughly 
one-third of the immediate benefits of 
the administration’s tax bill, and the 
corporations received an even higher 
share of immediate relief from this leg- 
islation, while those with incomes of less 
than $5,000 who comprise 70 percent of 
our people received only one-fifth. Even 
more unfair are the long-run effects of 
that bill, which give to those taxpayers 
with incomes of less than $5,000 a year 
only a pittance of tax relief, while cor- 
porations and the upper-income brackets 
will receive the overwhelming share of 
the bill’s eventual benefits. 

Mr. President, that was the most un- 
just tax bill, the most shockingly con- 
trived tax measure, enacted within my 
memory. That was a tax measure to 
relieve the big corporations of their fair 
share of the tax load, a tax measure to 
shift the load to the little wage and 
Salary earners of the country; to the 
pensioners and retired people. 

That bill was passed just before the 
election, despite the fact that we faced 
a deficit. We actually ran up a deficit 
of $4.5 billion. We added that much to 
our national debt while handing out 
special tax favors to the privileged few, 
to the wealthy and the big corporations, 
That is why I voted against that bill 
last year. Iam proud of that vote. 

Mr. President, I should like to see the 
budget balanced. I believe in a balanced 
budget when it is possible. In general, 
this is a time of moderate prosperity, 
but today there are, just as there were 
last year, soft spots in our economy. A 
recent report of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report points out some of 
those soft spots. They are, in a sense, 
more serious than they were last year. 

The proposed bill would certainly not 
even remotely balance the budget. Last 
year’s tax bill was a trickle-down tax 
bill. It was based upon the theory— 
false, in my judgment—that if tax bene- 
fits are given to corporations and to the 
wealthy few, vastly increased economic 
activity will result, and economic bene- 
fits will flow down to the people as a 
whole. They said “flow down.” We said 
“trickle down.” The bill did not even do 
that. Virtually nothing flows or trickles 
down, 

Mr. President, the results are in. The 
administration’s trickle-down theory did 
not work. The tax relief for stockhold- 
ers and recipients of dividends, tax relief 
for corporations in the form of accel- 
erated depreciation, and all the other 
forms of tax relief given corporations 
and yersons with large incomes did not 
result in any markedly greater pros- 
perity for the country as a whole. It 
did not wipe out unemployment. It did 
not create new jobs. It did not heal the 
sickness which is present in certain of 
our industries and certain areas of our 
country. The distressed areas are still 
with us, including some in my home 
State of New York. 
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In this respect it is clear that the 
trickle down tax bill in 1954 was a fail- 
ure. It was a success only in giving 
greater profits to the larger corporations. 

I do not believe that many people in 
the country or many Members of Con- 
gress are aware of the great bencuis 
which have come to the large corpora- 
tions through recent tax laws. I could 
cite many corporations which have 
greatly profited by the provisions of the 
various tax laws. It is all a matter of 
record in the economic reports and in 
the manuals. 

I need cite only one example, which I 
think will demonstrate the point I am 
trying to make. I have before me an 
article which was published in the New 
York Times of Friday, March 11, 1955. 
The headline is Du Pont Profit Up 46.2 
Fercent to New High.” 

The subhead is: 

$344,386,015 cleared in 1954 despite 3.5 per- 
cent sales dip—taxes down sharply. 


The article—and, mind you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is from the New York Times— 
goes on to describe some very important 
and dramatic situations which are not 
thoroughly understood by the people of 
the country. The article reads in part 
as follows: 

The earnings statement showed that last 
year’s net income was a record $344,386,015. 
This was equal to $7.33 a share on 45,604,345 
common shares. It compared with $235,565,- 
266; or $4.94 each on 45,454,287 shares, for 
1953. 


That shows that the earnings, despite 
the dip of 3% percent in the sales of the 
company, increased $109 million. On 
the surface that looks like prosperity; 
but what are the facts? Those increased 
earnings, and more besides, were made 
exclusively because of the lower taxes 
which the company had to pay into the 
Treasury of the United States, although 
the taxes theretofore paid were, in my 
opinion fair, because of the importance 
and the prosperity of this company. 

Let me cite some of the figures. The 
article further states: 

Federal taxes on income and renegotia- 
tion last year amounted to $%258,290,000. 
This consisted of $245,410,000 on operating 
income and $12,880,000 for other income. A 
year earlier the company’s tax bill was 
$404,840,000, reflecting charges of $389,320,- 
000 on operating income and renegotiation 
and $15,520,000 for other income. 


In other words, in 1953 the company 
paid more than $400 million. In 1954, 
because of the operation of the tax laws, 
it paid only $258 million. In other 
words, the Du Pont Company, one of our 
great corporations, made a saving in 
taxes alone of $146 million. 

The example which I have been given 
could be duplicated time and time again 
by other great corporations, possibly not 
to the same extent in dollars and cents, 
but proportionately to just as great an 
extent. 

Mr. President, the tax bill passed last 
year did not increase the national rev- 
enue. Indeed, as the record shows, al- 
though President Eisenhower forecast a 
deficit of $2,900,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1955, our deficit, after the tax cut, was 
actually $4,500,000,000. 
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So, Mr. President, the national welfare 
and interest calls for our rejection of the 
trickle-down theory and for a return to 
the view that the impetus which needs 
to be given to our economy should be 
given by increasing the purchasing 
power of the many, not of the few. 

That can be done by adopting the 
Johnson amendment to grant a $20 tax 
credit to every taxpayer whose income is 
$5,000 and less. That will increase 
spending. 

It will help the national economy. 
Above all, it will help individuals of low 
income, wage earners, persons on social 
security, and those living cn pensions. 

The other provisions of the pending 
amendment will close some of the worse 
loopholes opened up in our tax structure 
by the 1954 tax law. Increased revenue 
for the Treasury will result. We will 
come closer to balancing the budget. 
We will help repair the damage that was 
done by the 1954 tax law. We will re- 
dress the balance of injustice that was 
written into that tax law. We will make 
is possible to spend more for national 
defense and for essential public services. 

Mr. President, I was not entirely happy 
in my own mind over the $20 tax credit 
proposal as approved by the House. I 
recognized the great injustice that was 

ne to persons of low and moderate in- 
come in the tax bill of 1954. But I also 
recognized the need to balance the 
budget, and, above all, the need to in- 
crease our expenditures for national de- 
fense in these critical times. Iam not at 
all satisfied with the defense proposals 
submitted by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. I do not think they are at all 
adequate. I do not think we can afford 
to shop for bargain-basement defense 
and to make savings at the cost of our 
national security. 

So I was not altogether willing to 
propose tax cuts that would decrease 
our revenues while at the same time 
strongly believing that we should in- 
crease our expenditures for defense, 
among other purposes. 

But, Mr. President, the proposal that 
has been worked out by the Democratic 
majority in the Senate meets all my res- 
ervations and quiets all my doubts. I 
think the proposal in question is sound 
and conservative. 

The proposal I am supporting, which 
I hope will be approved by the Con- 
gress, will mark us as a responsible Con- 
gress, a humanitarian Congress, and a 
forward-looking Congress. 


RECESS TO 11 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 11 o'clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, March 15, 1955, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 14 (legislative day of 
March 10), 1955. 


March 14 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Robert C. McFadden, of Indiana, to be 
United States marshal for the southern 
district of Indiana, vice Julius J. Wichser, 
resigned. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grade indicated in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey: 


To be commissioned captain 


Riley J. Sipe, effective March 2, 1955. 
Frank G. Johnson, in accordance with law. 


To be commissioned ensign 


Robert J. Candela, effective March 21, 1955. 

i Willard L. Shireman, in accordance with 

aw. 

i James F. Schumann, in accordance with 

aw. 

Norman B. Madsen, in accordance with law. 
IN THE REGULAR Am FORCE 

The following-named officers for promo- 

tion in the Regular Air Force under the 

provisions of sections 502, 508, and 509 of 

the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as amended. 

Those officers whose names are preceded by 

the symbol (X) are subject to physical 

examination required by law. All others have 
been examined and found physically quali- 
fied for promotion. 
CAPTAIN TO MAJOR 

Chaplain 

X Tindall, Robert Wesley, 18804A. 
FIRST LIEUTENANT TO CAPTAIN 
Air Force 
Ballard, Ralph Thompson, Jr., 22718A. 

X Carter, Braxton, 23726A. 

Reynolds, John Robert, 24710A. 

Flaherty, Leo Francis, 24711A. 

Perdew, Denning Miles, 20688A. 

X Younger, Clyde Wade, Jr., 22719A. 
Alvarado, Ricardo Raphael, 26678A. 
Dellinger, Edward Ray, Jr., 26680A. 
Jacobson, Richard Kalman, 20689A. 

X Krauska, Thomas Joseph, 23186A. 

XLange, Roy Allert, 20690A. 

Neale, James Moseley, 24712A. 

Xx Halicki, Chester John, 26679A. 
Early, Robert Kirkland, 23727A. 

XEddy, Egbert Bennett, 23728A, 

XHomza, George Joseph, 22720A. 

XHinton, John Richard, Jr., 20691A. 

x Griffith, William Thomas, 25617A. 

x Calhoun, Atticus Aubrey, 24271A. 

X Kratochvil, Otto, 25618A. 

Gore, Granville Ivan, 22721A. 

* Webber, David Dencil, 23187A. 

X Frazier, John Robert, 23188A. 

x Anderson, DeLane Edward, 20693A. 
Mandros, William James, 20692A. 

X Lyons, Richard Edward, 18306A. 

X Braswell, Arnold Webb, 17745A. 

Anderson, Carl Andrew, 17747A. 

* Wurster, Charles Anderson, 17748A. 
Pickering, John Charles, 17750A. 

Hayden, William Comstock, 17751A, 

* Buckley, John Joseph, Jr., 17752A. 
LeConte, Louis, Jr., 17754A. 

XHeikkinen, Wilho Richard, 17755A. 

Moore, Otis Corcoran, 17756A. 

XxX Young, Stewart, 17757A. 

* Burrows, William Claude, 17758A. 

*MeGinness, William Thornton, 17760A, 

Xx Sandman, James Gage, 17762A. 

Barton, Raymond Oscar, Jr., 17763 A. 
Di Loreto, Benjamin Joseph, 17764 A. 

X Edwards, John Arnold, 17765A. 

X Eakins, Benjamin Wynn, 17766A. 

* Brill, Jay, Richard, 17767A. 

x Weaver, Paul Elwood, 17769A. 

X Rutter, George Warren, 17770A. 

XLynch, William Henry, 17772A. 

Mumma, Morton Claire, 3d, 17773A. 

X Barondes, Arthur deRohan, 17774A. 

X Smith, William Young, 17775A. 

X Phillips, Thomas Albert, Jr., 17776A. 

Miner, Richard Lee, 17777A. 

Muehlenweg, James Allen, 17778A. 


1955 


x Stelling, Henry Barthold, Jr., 17779A. 

X Bertoni, Waldo Emerson, 17780A. 

X White, Samuel, Jr., 17781A. 

Graves, Warren Reed, 17783A. 

Stein, Richard Neil, 17784A. 

X Bettis, Harry Moody, 17785A. 

Xx Schalk, Louis Wellington, 17786A. 

X Mathis, Robert Couth, 17787A. 

X Chanatry, Fred Isaac, 17788A. 

Allen, James Rodgers, 17789A. 
Quanbeck, Alton Harold, 17790A. 

x Anderson, Andrew Broadus, Jr., 17791A. 

x Gorrell, Joseph Eugene, 17792A. 

Josephs, Jay Silverman, 17793A. 

x Pomeroy, Robert Murray, 17795A. 

XElebash, Clarence Couch, 17796A. 

X Williams, Francis Marion, 17798A. 
Locke, W. Grim, 17800A. 

Scott, Eward Leigh, 17801A. 

x Selig, Ivan Morange, 17802A. 

X Butler, Blaine Raymond, Jr., 17803A. 

Xx Lyon, William Meredith, 17805A. 
Rosencrans, Evan William, 17807A. 

X Kavanagh, Donal Denis, 17809A. 
MacCartney, Gaylord, 17810A. 
Thomas, George Selby, 17813A. 

Morgan, Rhonel Earl, 17814A. 
Withers, John Kesson, 17816 A. 

X Swenholt, Donald Brunhoff, 17817A. 
Kipfer, Donald Charles, 17819A. 

Schoenberg, Irving Bernard, 17820A. 

X Johnston, Floyd Allan, 17822A. 
Leitner, George Newton, 17824A. 

X Kritzer, Edward Anderson, 17825A. 

X Gillogly, Harold Sherwood, 17828A, 

x Van Arsdall, Robert Armes, 17829A. 

X Skinner, Richard Ingram, 17830A. 
Pompan, Jacob Bernard, 17832A. 

X Buechler, Theodore Bruce, 17833A. 

x McInerney, Francis William, Jr., 17834A. 

X Thevenet, Stanley Edward, 17836A. 

X Kastris, John, Jr., 17837A. 

Pater, Robert Edwin, 17838A. 

XBerry Richard Parks, 17840A. 

X Waller, Walton Vernon, 17841A. 

XTashjian, Michael Joseph, 17842A. 

X Snyder, Arthur, Jr., 17843A. 

X Huey, Joseph William, 17844A. 

X Barber, Kenneth Hawthorne, 17845A. 
Dildy, Sims Gerald, 17848A. 

X Shively, James Cole, Jr., 17849A. 

XDent, John Francis, Jr., 17850A. 

* Porter, Philip Steven, 17854A. 

X Davis, Robert Carroll, 17855A. 

XD'Allura, Joseph Anthony, 20694A. 

X Yeoman, David Charles, 25619A. 

X Hadley, Russell James, 20695A. 

* Higdon, John Kenneth, 22723A. 

xX Mock, Theodore Eugene, 22724A. 

X Lane, Joe Vernon, 25454A. 

X Henderson, Paul Bryan, 25455A. 
Dwyer, George Thomas, 25512A, 
Williams, Paul Edwin, 25501A. 
Cooper, Joseph Donald, 25499A. 

xEmmons, Richard Albert, 25516A. 

* Grundy, Francis Charles, 25513A. 

x Coke, Paul Ellis, 25500A. 

X Mattingly, Edwin Joseph, 25492A, 

X Tolley, Oswald David, 25515A. + 
Mahl, Floyd Delmar, 25496A. 
Klinginsmith, Russell Ellis, 25497A. 

XKeriakou, Paris Nicholas, 25511A. 

X Baleski, John Joseph, Jr., 25490A. 

XNacey, Edward Raymond, 25495A, 
Romine, Charles Garland, 25494A, 
Lamb, Thomas Eugene, 25498A. 

X Merritt, James Vergil, 25505A. 

X Oakley, Grover Cleveland, Jr., 25509A. 

* Pitts, Morris Bernard, 25502A. 
Murfield, Junior Donald, 25489A. 

X Denomy, Robert William, 25510A. 

XCraun, Leonard Dale, 25491A. 
Parrott, John Henry, Jr., 25504A. 

XNovak, Alfred Robert, 25503A. 

X Miller, George Leonard, 25508A, 

Xx Waid, Charles Leighton, 25507A. 
Beardsley, Leonard Nelson, 25514A. 

X Ely, John Thomas Anderson, Jr., 25506A. 

X Cowgill, John Daniel, 17860A. 

* Goss, Raymond, Jr., 17859A. 

* Hodge, Phillip Edwin, 17856A. 
Newton, John R., Jr., 17858A. 

Rusk, Richard Norman, 178574. 
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xX Heaton, Robert Raymond, 25517A. 
X Arndt, Paul Cahoon, 22726A. 
Medical 

xXNorton, John Burgess, 25470A. 

X Webster, John Gordon, 25658A. 

X Dahl. Elmer Vernon, 25654A. 

X Baker, Robert Wescott, 25655A. 

x Richard, Eli Frederick, 25471A. 

x Kratochvil, Clyde Harding, 25663A. 

x Tredici, Thomas Joseph, 25656A. 

x Manogue, Edmund James, 25473A. 

X Grissom, Paul Manley, 25474A. 
Turner, David Allen, 26362A. 
Draper, David Henry, 26361A. 

Xx Good, Hugh Durell, 25657A. 


Veterinary 
XShuler, James Meade, 25673A. 
Međical Service 


X Davis, Franklin Lee, Jr., 23221A. 
X Nowell, Wesley Raymond, 25737A. 
* Dunn, Charles Clinton, 21628A. 


Chaplain 


Xx Wolk, Henry Charles, Jr., 24688A. 
Trent, B. C., 26649A. 
X Groome, Thomas Marvin, Jr., 24689A. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT TO FIRST LIEUTENANT 
Air Force 


McHugh, Joseph Edwin, 3d, 23964A. 
X Brooks, William Thomas, 24105A. 
XLindorme, Edward King, Jr., 23256A. 
X Ashbaker, Joseph Louis, 23949A. 

Wentzler, Herman Louis, 26608A. 

Hicks, Forrest Llewellyn, 26610A. 

Allen, Frederick Randolph, 26609A. 
* Pollard, Thomas Nelson, 25365A. 

Bierman, Donald Joe, 25364A. 

Numbers, Richard Scott, 26611A. 
X Batten, John Edward, 3d, 24869A. 
X Mueller, Arnold Emil, 23950A. 
xMcDivitt, James Alton, 24153A. 

X Williams, Nelson Noah, Jr., 24160A. 

x Winters, John David, 24161A. 

X Lake, Harley William Richard, Jr., 24156A. 
Kasparek, James Joseph, 24164A. 
Ward, John Allen, 3d, 24159A. 
Carlson, Robert Vernon, 24163A. 

XShortal, Paul Edwin, Jr., 24157A. 

* Smith, Robert Burns, 24168A. 

XKirk, Robert Link, 24165A. 
Wampler, Glen Edward, 24158A, 

XMonchil, Donald Lee, 24155A. 

X Beck, Joseph Conrad, 24162A. 

X McDonnell, Miles Chapline, 24154A. 
Morris, Morgan Phillip, 26613A. 
Woten, Homer Glenn, Jr., 26612A. 
Christians, Dale Klaas, 26614A. 

x Patton, James Franklin, 23951A. 

Xx Weir, Billy Gene, 23953A. 

Eagle, William Carter, 23954A. 
Hauer, Edward William, 23955A. 

* Sharp, James Manville, Jr., 23956A. 

X Malm, Herbert Allen, Jr., 23952A. 

* Palmer, David Garner, 24872A. 

X Messerli, Robert Edward, 24871A. 

XStadsklev, Glenn Harris, 23957A. 

X Schmidt, Robert George, 23958A. 

XSchlagal, Robert Charles, 23959 A. 

* Stanley, Fred Carlton, Jr., 23961 A. 

Xx Choate, Jim Keith, 23963 A. 

* Puffenbarger, Edward Samuel, 23960A. 
Burgess, Kenneth Lazelle, 23962A. 


Medical Service 
X Chamilis, Elbert Ray, 25688A. 
(Nore.—Dates of rank of all officers nom- 
inated for promotion will be determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 14 (legislative day of 
March 10), 1955: 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


George W. Perkins, of New York, to be 
the United States permanent representative 
on the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, with the rank and status of 
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Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary. 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
John Von Neumann, of New Jersey, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the term expiring June 30, 1959. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Robert Tripp Ross, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


George C. McConnaughey, of Ohio, to be a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission for the unexpired term of 7 
years from July 1, 1950. 


FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD 


Clarence G. Morse, of California, to be a 
member of the Federal Maritime Board for 
the remainder of the term expiring June 
30, 1956. 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 


Ben F. Cameron, of Mississippi, to be 
United States circuit judge for the fifth cir- 
cuit. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


Gilbert H. Jertberg, of California, to be 
United States district judge for the southern 
district of California. 

William E. Miller, of Tennessee, to be 
United States district judge for the middle 
district of Tennessee. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


M. Frank Reid, of South Carolina, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of South Carolina. 

Curtis Clark, of Kentucky, to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district of 
Kentucky. 


UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 


The following persons to be chief warrant 
officers, W-3, in the United States Coast 
Guard: 

Charles E. Haley 

Zoltan Papp 

Claude M. Hutchins 


The following persons to be chief warrant 
8 W- 2, in the United States Coast 
uard: 


Edward R. Harris 
Francis A. Massey 
Parker R. Johnson 
Philip H. Fry 
Thadeus Penry 
Albert J. Bates 
Michael Kabaczy 
John H. Brown 


Robert S. Phillips 
“A” “Z” Shows 
Carroll Tingle 

Luke B. Midgett 
Paul A. Woodard 
Moses McNure 
Woodrow F. Clookie 
Malcolm Versaw 
Manuel L. Bent William R. Gaither 
Walter P. Stipcich Fletcher R. Peele 
Clarence B. Anderson Leon A. Anderson 
Robert H. Burn George B. Schack 
Leroy H. Harmon Albert DeCosta 
Joseph J. Dobrow, Jr.Leonest L. Tillett 
Alfred M. Livingston Gilbert Coughlan 
John P. Ryan Henry A. Cook 
Roland R. Davis John Chartuck 
Oliver F. Rossin William E. White, Jr. 
James W. Lockhart Edward E. Lewis 
Russell M. Young Louis M. Piermattei 
Kenneth E. Payson Andrew Hauswirth 


Cyril D. Kring 

Gene D. Vecchione 
Harry V. Hardy 
Andrew Kirkpatrick 
Oliver T. Henry, Jr. 
William Keokosky 
Louis S. Schweitzer 
John R. Howarth 
Howell O. Wall 
Elmer J. Nolan 
Frank Jakelsky 
Anthony F. Glaza, Jr. 
Meredith D. Hazzard 
Frank J. Recely 
Elmer C. Knudson 
Walter V. Corteg 
Gordon B. Sworthout 
William F. Winslow 
John Senik 

Joseph L. St. Pierre 


Ellis M. Moore 
Harvey J. Hardy 
Frank D. Coffey 
James A. Somers 
Roy L. Singleton 
Alexander M. Grant 
Kenneth G. Fields 
Gustave A. Kuhnert 
John W. Short 
Earlie W. Shelton 
Ernest R. Stacy 

Roy Huffstetler 

John Ventre 

Nevette A. Gardebled 
Neal Griffin 

Charles R. Ellington, 


Jr. 
Charles E. Christman 
Leonard W. Arnold 
Henry L. Cotton 
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Kenneth E. Diem 
Raymond L. Barnett 
Bernard A. Koebbe 
Irving T. Bloxom 


Clemens F. Knox 
John J. Pinton 
Harry L. Partridge 
Thomas A. Smith 
Suell R. Grimm Martin J. Connolly 
James W. Freeman John E. Giles 
Homer E. McCullough Lloyd L. Franklin 
Foister E. Blair Ralph L. Tarr 
Norris D. Hickman Henry O. Aeschliman 
Charles U. Stastka William S. Gray, Jr. 
Thomas J. Bennett George A, J. Michaud 
Norman R. Hundwin Allen S. Marsdale 
Andrew J. Donaldson John Szakara 
Walter R. Terry Earl W. Skinner 
John T. Mears, Jr. Hobart E. Sadler 
Victor J. Shurkus Robert S. Gaddy 
Harold D. Gallery Van H. White, Jr. 
Robert N. Piland, Jr. William D. Oliver 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of subsection 504 (d) of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be generals 


Gen. John Edwin Hull, 07377, Army of the 
United States (major general, U. S. Army). 

Gen. Charles Lawrence Bolté, O6908, Army 
of the United States (major general, U. S. 
Army). 

Gen. William Morris Hoge, 04437, Army of 
the United States (major general, U. 8S. 
Army), to be placed on the retired list under 
the provisions of subsection 504 (d) of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 19:7. 


To be lieutenant generals 


Maj. Gen. Withers Alexander Burress, 
04812, United States Army, retired, to be ad- 
vanced on the retired list under the provi- 
sions of subsection 504 (d) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947. 

Maj. Gen. William Benjamin Kean, 012470, 
United States Army, retired, to be advanced 
on the retired list under the provisions of 
subsection 504 (d) of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947. 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment to the position indicated and for ap- 
pointment as lieutenant general in the Army 
of the United States under the provisions 
of section 504 of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947: 

To be lieutenant generals 


Maj. Gen. John Wilson O'Daniel, 07342, 
United States Army, to be chief, Military As- 
sistance Adyisory Group, Indochina, with the 
rank of lieutenant general. 

Maj. Gen. Hobart Raymond Gay, O7323, 
United States Army, commanding general, 
Fifth Army, with the rank o: lieutenant gen- 
eral. 

Maj. Gen. Stanley Raymond Mickelsen, 
07042, United States Army, to be command- 
ing general, Army Antiaircraft Command, 
with the rank of lieutenant general. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Wade Herren, O7430, 
United States Army, to be commanding gen- 
eral, First Army, and senior United States 
Army member, Military Staff Committee, 
United Nations, with the rank of lieutenant 
general. 

Maj. Gen. Claude Birkett Ferenbaugh, 
012479, United States Army, to be deputy 
commanding general, Army Forces, Far East, 
with the rank of lieutenant general. 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the pro- 
visions of title V of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947: 

To be major generals 
Maj. Gen. Laurin Lyman Williams, 08425. 


Maj. Gen. Samuel Tankersley Williams, 
08472. 


Maj. Gen. Boniface Campbell, 09788. 

Maj. Gen. Leslie Dillon Carter, 010663. 

Maj. Gen. Philip Edward Gallagher, 011249, 

Maj. Gen. David Ayres Depue Ogden, 
012051. 

Brig. Gen. John Hamilton Hinds, 012106. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Alwin Schow, 012180. 
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To be brigadier generals 


Maj. Gen. Gilman Clifford Mudgett, 014966. 
Brig. Gen, Douglas Valen*ine Johnson, 
015072. 
Maj. Gen. Robert Parker Hollis, 015079. 
Brig. Gen. Kenner Fisher Hertford, 015120. 
Brig. Gen. Einar Bernard Gjelsteen, 015143. 
Brig. Gen. John Joseph Binn=, 015207. 
Brig. Gen. Charles Vinson Bromley, Jr., 
015239. 
Brig. Gen. John William Harmony, 015240. 
Maj. Gen. Earl Shuman Gruver, 015259. 
Brig. Gen. Robert Ward Berry, 015554. 
Brig. Gen. William Thaddeus S:xton, 
015777. 


To be brigadier general, Dental Corps 
Brig. Gen. James Melvin Epperly, 016288. 
Maj. Gen. James Dunne O'Connell, 014965, 

Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U. S. Army), for appointment as Chief Signal 
Officer, United States Army, and major gen- 
eral in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of section 206 
of the Army Organization Act of 1950 and 
section 513 of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947. 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of title V of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947: 


To be major generals 
Iaj. Gen. John Harrison Stokes, 
012181. 
Maj. Gen. 
Maj. Gen. 


Jr., 


Crump Garvin, 012746. 
George Honnen, 012816. 
Maj. Gen. John Francis Uncles, 014914. 
Maj. Gen. Robert Nicholas Young, O15C68. 
Maj. Gen. Thomas Sherman Timberman, 
015328. 
Maj. Gen. Edwin Kennedy Wright, 015475. 


To be brigadier generals 
Brig. Gen. Raleigh Raymond Hendrix, 
015897. 
Maj. Gen. Donald Prentice Booth, 016395. 
Maj. Gen, Victor Allen Conrad, 015546. 
Ma] Gen. Francis Marion Day, 015614. 
Brig. Gen. Peter Conover Hains 3d 015657. 
Brig. Gen. Vonna Fernleigh Burger, 015667. 
Brig. Gen. Richard Givens Prather, 015698. 
Brig. Gen. Willard Koehler Liebel, 015723. 
Maj. Gen. William Henry Maglin, 015812. 
Maj. Gen. Edward Joseph O'Neill, 015952. 
Maj. Gen. Arthur Lawrence Marshall, 
038593. 


The following-named persons for reap- 
pointment to the active list of the Regular 
Army of the United Stgtes in the grades 
specified, from the temporary disability re- 
tired list, under the provisions of title IV, 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 (Public Law 
351, 81st Cong.): 


To be colonel 
Perry, Russell V., 015383. 
To be captains 


Ancker, Jack P., 037217. 
Bush, Hugh W., Jr., 060626. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of sec. 506 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), title II of the act of Aug. 5, 1947 
(Public Law 365, 80th Cong.), Public Law 
759, 80th Cong., and Public Law 36, 80th 
Cong., as amended by Public Law 87, 83d 
Cong.: 

To be captains 

Connolly, John R., MC, 02103459. 

Cowgill, Herbert F., MC. 

Kilpatrick, William C., Jr., MC, 01717778. 

Mincks, James R., MC, 02097881. 


To be first lieutenants 
Blough, Leland S., MC, 04003873. 
Gardenier, Edward D., DC, 02267251, 
Horton, Virginia A, ANC, N'780235. 
Hunsuck, Ervin E., DC, 02270447. 
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Johnson, Elizabeth F., ANC, N'798022. 
Louro, Jose M., MC, 02041851. 
Mitchell, Bradford W., JAGC, 02267214. 
Parker, James W., MSC, O717952. 
Pogrebniak, Alexander, MC, 02268932. 
Young, William H., Jr., MSC, 02263182. 


To be second lieutenant 
Randolph, George B., Jr., MSC, 01920422. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Medical Corps, Regular Army of 
the United States, in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of sec. 506 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), subject to completion of internship: 

To be first lieutenant 

Abrams, Frederick R., 02273772. 

Barrett, O'Neill, Jr., 0971387. 

Bergin, James J., 02273743. 

Boehrer, Philip M., 04030393. 

Canby, John P., 04024337. 

Carey, Philip O., 02268941. 

Herman, Robert H., 02268938. 

Price, Frank W., 04002903. 

Price, Ira B., 04002576. 

Grass, Adrian L., 02273750. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the 
provisions of section 506 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.) : 

To be first lieutenants 

Broady, William, 02028412. 

Sherberg, Auden L., 01924859, 


To be second lieutenants 
Berry Fred C., Jr. Foley, William R., 


Craver, Roger H., 04006426. 
04021064. Simcox, George N., 
Early, Charles D., Jr. 04026470. 


Treadway, Thomas J. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary student for appointment in the Medical 
Service Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade, under the provisions 
of section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.) : 


To be second lieutenant 
Lawson, Lowell F. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Reg- 
ular Army of the United States, in the grade 
indicated, under the provisions of section 
506 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1917 (Pub- 
lic Law 381, 80th Cong.) : 


To be second lieutenants 


Kaczenski, John A. Price, Raymond S., 

Krengel, Thomas F. 04024963. 

Lokie, Andrew P., Saxon, George E. 
04032758. Street, Clover B. 

McFather, Bennie S.,Soupene, James C., Jr., 
04033500. 04029449. 

Murphy, Charles K.,Vandeventer, William 
04029919. R 

Pede, August R. 

Perry, Archie, 
04025001. 


Weiskirch, Thomas N., 

Jr., 01940922. 
Williams, Thomas W., 

04029469. 

In THE Navy 

The following-named officers of the Re- 
serve of the United States Navy are nom- 
inated for permanent appointment to the 
grade and line or staff corps indicated: 


To be rear admirals, line 


William A. Read William W. Drake 
Karl L. Lange Charles L. LaBarge 
James M. Ross Harry P. Stolz 
Edward C. Holden, Jr.Richard R. McNulty 


To be rear admirals, Medical Corps 
Richard A. Kern. 
Alphonse (n) McMahon, 
To be rear admiral, Dental Corps 
Charles R. Wells. 
To be read admiral, Medical Corps 
William L. Nelson, 
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To be rear admiral, Chaplain Corps 
Maurice S. Sheehy. 
To be rear admiral, Civil Engineer Corps 
Robert C. Johnson. 
In THE MARINE CORPS 
The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade indicated: 
To be brigadier generals 
Edward W. Snedeker Thomas A. Wornham 
Arthur H. Butler Roy M. Gulick 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Marcu 14, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, as we enter upon this 
new week, wilt Thou inspire us with sin- 
cere longings and desires to be governed 
and guided by Thy divine spirit in all 
our deliberations and decisions. 

Grant that when we face hard tasks 
and the burdens and responsibilities of 
life press heavily upon us we may have 
an undimmed vision of Thy strength 
and sympathy and a deepening experi- 
ence of Thy nearness and companion- 
ship. 

We beseech Thee that all the Members 
of the Congress may earnestly strive to 
o Thy will for in the doing of Thy will 
is our peace. 

May we daily seek to be partners with 
Thee in bringing in that blessed time 
when men everywhere, in obedience to 
Thy holy will, shall do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with the Lord, their 
God. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of Thursday, March 10, 
1955, was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Tribbe, one 
of his secretaries. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 252) making an additional 
appropriation for the Department of 
Justice for the fiscal year 1955, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I shall not object, 
will the gentleman from New York ex- 
plain this resolution? 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, this res- 
olution provides $710,000 additional for 
the payment of fees and expenses of wit- 
nesses who appear on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment in cases in which the United 
States is a party. The budget estimate 
as contained in House Document No. 88 
totaled $750,000. The committee was 
advised that the Department of Justice 
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will be out of funds for this purpose prior 
to April first making it necessary to han- 
dle the request in this fashion rather 
than in the next supplemental appro- 
priation bill. It should be noted that 
this action would not have been neces- 
sary had the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Department of Justice called the sit- 
uation to the attention of the committee 
when the urgent deficiency appropria- 
tion bill was under consideration. 

Mr. BOW. Is it not true that if the 
$710,000 is not used for the payment of 
witnesses in the Federal courts that the 
money will go back to the Treasury? 

Mr. ROONEY. Any balance would 
most certainly revert to the Treasury. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, the following sum: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Fees and expenses of witnesses 


For an additional amount for “Fees and ex- 
penses of witnesses,” $710,000. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
tt ple. 


SEVENTH SEMIANNUAL REPORT ON 
THE MUTUAL SECURITY PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC, NO. 97) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States which was read and, 
together with accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and ordered printed, with illustra- 
tions: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the 
Seventh Semiannual Report on the Mu- 
tual Security Program. This report 
covers operations during the 6-month 
period June 30-December 31, 1954, car- 
ried out in furtherance of the purposes of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

During this period, you will note there 
was a significant acceleration of opera- 
tions in Asia, where the bulk of the free 
world’s population occupies its greatest 
land mass, and where communism is 
stepping up its efforts of expansion. 

These worldwide programs of military 
aid, economic development and techni- 
cal cooperation are increasing the mili- 
tary security and economic progress of 
the United States and our cooperating 
partners in the free world. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WHITE House, March 14, 1955. 


TARIFF ON JUTE BACKING 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I desire to report that last Friday, 
March 11, I introduced a bill which is 
designed to correct an inequity which 
results from an unfortunate grouping 
of words in paragraph 1008 of the Tariff 
Act. My bill is designed to establish 
a new rate of duty on jute backing for 
tufted rugs and carpeting. 

I have elected to sponsor this bill 
only after careful study has satisfied 
me that an unintentional hardship is 
being thrust upon the American jute- 
backing industry because foreign-made 
jute backing is permitted entry for duty 
purposes as though it were burlap. Be- 
cause the customs officials feel that 
the existing wording of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 precludes their classifying jute 
backing different from burlap for duty 
purposes, it is necessary to effect the 
change through legislation. 

The duty on burlap is low as indeed 
it should be. But burlap and jute back- 
ing are two entirely different products; 
different in use, different in appearance, 
and different in price. Ordinary burlap 
cannot be used for backing of tufted 
rugs and carpets. Jute backing is not 
specifically described in the existing 
tariff schedules only because it was not 
manufactured in 1930. It is a product 
of the postwar period. It is a product 
pioneered in America by American tal- 
ent. The full benefits of this develop- 
ment are, however, not being enjoyed 
here only because the foreign-made 
product is underselling the American- 
made product because of the unfortunate 
classification of the product for duty 
purposes. 

Hazlehurst, Ga., one of the fine cities 
in my district, is the home of the Hazle- 
hurst Mills division of Patchogue-Ply- 
mouth Mills Corp. This is the company 
which pioneered the development of jute 
backing for tufted rugs and carpeting. 
Patchogue-Plymouth has recently trans- 
ferred its jute-backing manufacturing 
to its Hazlehurst plant. We welcome 
the company to our area, and I shall 
seek to have corrected the existing il- 
logical tariff provisions which have 
thwarted the company’s expansion. 

The Eighth District of Georgia is an 
ideal area for manufacturing. There is 
ample space, ample labor, and a plenti- 
ful supply of utility services. I want to 
see more industry come to southern 
Georgia, and I deem it my duty as a 
representative of that area to sponsor 
legislation of benefit to the companies 
which see fit to establish there. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 
minutes on Monday next, following the 
legislative business of the day and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
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on Armed Services may sit today dur- 
ing the session of the House to try to 
conclude a very important hearing. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 
There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order granted me last Fri- 
day for today be vacated, and that I may 
address the House for 20 minutes on 
Wednesday, March 16, following the leg- 
islative program of the day and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 60 minutes on Wednesday, March 16, 
following the special orders heretofore 
granted, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


INADEQUACY OF THE PRESENT 
DROUGHT RELIEF PROGRAM 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include a news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
more than a year a number of us have 
been reporting upon the inadequacy of 
the present drought relief program of the 
present administration. The past few 
weeks have brought to us more disturbing 
information concerning the growth of 
the situation that exists in the Southwest 
and Middle West. 

The United Press in an article on 
March 10 stated that the first dust 
storm of the year had struck the south- 
western States with 40-mile-an-hour 
winds whipping the plains left bare by 
drought: The center of the blow area 
was in the Oklahoma and Texas Pan- 
handles, northeastern New Mexico, 
southwestern Kansas, and southeastern 
Colorado. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has described 26 million acres in 
this area as “critically in danger of wind 
erosion.” 

This is a grave situation. We do not 
have an adequate action program by our 
Government today. I hope all Members 
of the House will join in calling upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture to do some- 
thing aggressive and adequate to meet 
this very urgent problem that confronts 
millions of people in the Dust Bowl area. 


HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT ON 
LENDING AGENCIES 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Hoover Commission has made public 
its report on lending agencies. By and 
large, the recommendations in the re- 
port, if fully carried out, would make it 
harder for American citizens to buy 
homes or to get loans for their farms or 
businesses. 

I have gone into this fully in a dissent 
and separate statement which, under 
permission previously granted, I am in- 
serting in today’s RECORD. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST A SMALL 
SEGMENT OF THE ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a short time 
ago a valued constituent of mine in Seat- 
tle, Wash., Brig. Gen. E. S. Laue, United 
States Marine Corps (retired), drew my 
attention to a grave injustice which in- 
advertently is being perpetrated on a 
small but very important segment of our 
Armed Forces. I use the word inad- 
vertently advisedly, for I am sure it has 
never been the intent of Congress to 
slight one single American boy who is 
called to his country’s defense when her 
future as a free nation is threatened. 
The particular segment to which I have 
reference is known as the Air National 
Guard. This group, though compara- 
tively few in number, has a proud record 
written in the skies over many a far- 
flung Korean battleline and should be 
forever indelibly inscribed in the hearts 
of their countrymen. A regulation of the 
United States Air Force prescribes that 
any unit of the Air National Guard of 
any State, if federally recognized by the 
United States Air Force, can be consid- 
ered a component part of the Air Force 
Reserve program. As the distinguished 
Members of this House well know, a 
United States Air Force regulation, im- 
pressive though it may be, cannot qualify 
this group under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act. Therefore, affirma- 
tive action on the part of Congress is 
required. Remember all these men dur- 
ing the Korean conflict flew in daily com- 
bat beside their more favored com- 
rades—more favored in that the Regular 
Air Force reservists have the added pro- 
tection to themselves and their families 
of the Employees’ Compensation Act, 
while the National Guard Air units are 
denied that protection. Mr. Speaker, 
this, in my opinion, constitutes a great 
injustice and should be corrected. Con- 
sequently, I have today introduced reme- 
dial legislation designed to extend this 
added protection to these neglected units, 
retroactive to July 26, 1947. It was on 
this day, incidentally, that Billy Mit- 
chell's dream was realized and the United 
States Army Air Force was born. There- 
fore, it seemed to me appropriate that 
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the provisions of my bill be effective as 
of that date. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Members of 
this Congress will support my bill to 
extend to members of the Air National 
Guard benefits presently available to 
other members of reserve components of 
the Armed Forces. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on Calendar Wednesday 
of this week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 


SPEAKER EMPOWERED TO DECLARE 
A RECESS ON WEDNESDAY NEXT 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF RECEIVING 
THE PRIME MINISTER OF AUS- 
TRALIA 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order on Wednesday next for the 
Speaker to declare a recess at any time, 
subject to the call of the chair, for the 
purpose of meeting and receiving the 
Prime Minister of Australia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to vacate special order for 
today and that the same special order 
be granted for Thursday, March 17, 1955. 


PAYMENT BY UNITED NATIONS TO 
CERTAIN AMERICANS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
it was announced that the United Na- 
tions has paid approximately $180,000 
to 11 American employees of the U. N. 
who sought refuge behind the fifth 
amendment and refused to testify as to 
whether they were engaged in subversive 
activities. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress during the 
latter days of the last session passed a 
resolution providing that no funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress shall be used 
to pay these 11 persons. I suggest that 
the proper subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations investigate and 
find out what funds were used to pay 
back salaries and alleged damages to 
these 11 fifth-amendment characters 
who were fired from the United Nations. 


AUTHORIZING COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY TO CONDUCT CERTAIN 
STUDIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 
Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 

rection of the Committee on Rules I call 
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up House Resolution 22 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, effective as of January 8. 1955, acting 
as a whole or by subcommittee, is authorized 
and directed toconduct thorough studies and 
investigations relating to matters coming 
within the jurisdiction of such committee 
under rule XI (1) (1) of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives, and for such pur- 
poses the said committee or any subcommit- 
tee thereof is hereby authorized to sit and 
act during the present Congress at such 
times and places within the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions, whether the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to 
réquire by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
be issued over the signature of the chairman 
of the committee or any member of the 
committee designated by him, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. The chairman of the 
committee or any member thereof may ad- 
minister oaths to witnesses. 

That the said committee shall report to the 
House of Representatives during the present 
Congress the results of their studies and in- 
vestigations with such recommendations for 
legislation or otherwise as the committee 
deems desirable. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert the following: 

“That the Committee on the Judiciary, 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, is 
authorized and directed to conduct full and 
complete investigations and studies relating 
to the following matters coming within the 
jurisdiction of the committee, namely— 

“(1) relating to the administration and 
operation of general immigration and na- 
tionality laws and the administrative opera- 
tions under the Refugee Act of 1953, as 
amended, including such activities of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration which affect immigration in the 
United States; or involving violation of the 
immigration laws of the United States 
through abuse of private relief legislation; 

“(2) involving claims, both public and pri- 
vate, against the United States; 

“(3) involving the operation and adminis- 
tration of national penal institutions, in- 
cluding personnel and inmates therein; 

“(4) relating to judicial proceedings and 
the administration of Federal courts and 
personnel thereof, including local courts in 
Territories and possessions; and 

“(5) relating to the operation and ad- 

ministration of the antitrust laws, including 
the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act: 
Provided, That the committee shall not 
undertake any investigation of any subject 
which is being investigated by any other 
committee of the House. 

“The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable 
during the present Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable, 

“For the purpose of carrying out this 
resolution the committee or subcommittee 
is authorized to sit and acting during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, 
to hold such hearings and to require, by 
subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, records, correspondence, 
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memoranda, papers, and documents, as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of 
the committee or any members of the com- 
mittee designated by him, and may be served 
by any person designated by such chairman 
or member.” 


The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to conduct stud- 
ies and investigations relating to certain 
matters within its jurisdiction.” 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. ALLEN], and now yield myself 
such time as I may desire. 5 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 22 which has 
been considered, amended, and favorably 
reported by the Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 22 would authorize the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct 
studies and investigations relating to 
matters within its jurisdiction. The 
Committee on Rules amended the resolu- 
tion as originally introduced so that the 
resolution would state more clearly the 
general subjects to be considered by the 
Committee on the Judiciary in accord- 
ance with the policy of the Committee 
on Rules. 

The resolution spells out clearly the 
areas in which the Committee on the 
Judiciary anticipates doing most of their 
work. The Committee on the Judiciary 
is authorized to investigate and study the 
administration and operation of gen- 
eral immigration and nationality laws 
and the administrative operations under 
the Refugee Act of 1953, as amended, in- 
cluding such activities of the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration which affect immigration in the 
United States; or involving violation of 
the immigration laws of the United 
States through abuse of private relief 
legislation. 

The committee would also be author- 
ized to investigate and study claims, both 
public and private against the United 
States; the operation and administration 
of national penal institutions; the judi- 
cial proceedings and the administration 
of Federal courts and personnel thereof 
and finally the operation and admin- 
istration of the various antitrust laws, 
including the Sherman Act, the Clayton 
Act, and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 

The resolution which the Committee 
on Rules has reported prohibits the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary from undertak- 
ing any investigation of any subject, 


which is being investigated by any other 


committee of the House, and the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary would be em- 
powered, if the resolution is adopted, to 
sit and act only within the United States. 
The committee would have the usual 
subpena power and the subpenas could 
be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber of the committee designated by him, 
and could be served by any person as- 
signed by the chairman or the member 
acting under the authority of the chair- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the House 
membership will adopt the resolution 
which will give those powers to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary which are so nec- 
essary if this committee is to carry on its 
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work. I move that the House adopt 
House Resolution 22. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I concur in what the gentleman from 
New York has stated, and I have no ob- 
jection to this resolution. 

I have no requests for time, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. DELANEY. Ihave no further re- 
quests for time, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment, 

: The committee amendment was agreed 

0. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Resolution authorizing the Committee 
on the Judiciary to conduct studies and 
investigations relating to certain mat- 
ters within its jurisdiction.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FAMILY-SIZE FARMS VERSUS 
CORPORATE FARMS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an article by Mr. Mar- 
tin Schroeder and a statement about 
two counties in Indiana. 

They are as follows: 


[Reproduced with kind consent of Martin 
Schroeder and the Christian Century 
Foundation. For extra copies write the 
Rural Life Association, Quaker Hill, Route 
28, Richmond, Ind.] 


CORPORATION OR FAMILY FARMS? 
(By Martin Schroeder) 


Driving home across the plains from a late 
meeting on a recent night, our little group 
fell into a discussion of the changes taking 
place in farm life. With hardly any traffic 
on the road at that late hour, our attention 
was attracted by the many lights slanting 
through the darkness from tractors moving 
back and forth over the fields, plowing and 
planting. Why such hurry? Why this 
burning of the midnight oil when days are 
getting longer and one man and his machine 
can do more work than several could do in 
the past? 

To what goal is American farming mov- 
ing? The sagging market for its products 
reflects the problem of surpluses crowding 
our granaries. An even greater concern is 
the fading out of the family owned and 
operated homestead. Once considered so 
essential for national strength, the family 
farm is now forgotten when blueprints are 
being drafted for our country’s future, 
whether by church or state. What effect 
will this change have on the church? Active 
rural churches, large or small, are vital for 
a healthy farming community. So all 
churches should make Rural Life Sunday a 
day for self-examination. 


FARMS AND FREEDOM 


Why should some farmers be working day 
and night, in shifts, while others, though 
hungry for work on the land, must seek 
their living in the city? The answer is found 
in the increasing size of farm units whose 
ground must be covered within a given num- 
ber of days, in time with the respective sea- 
son. Bigger machines do not mean less 
work or fewer hours for the farmer. His 
first purchase of an expensive outsize imple- 
ment is but the beginning of a chain reac- 
tion. Along with the acquisition of more 
powerful tools comes the need for more 
land to make his heavy investment pay. 
When he gets more land, he needs more 
machinery. 

In this process the homestead principle, 
formulated and put into law about a century 
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ago, has given way to an ever-accelerating 
land monopoly, to a trend away from the 
family-sized farm. Tractor lights piercing 
the once peaceful night of the American 
countryside are signals marking the end of 
an era that helped the Nation to become 
great. Then what? Will America in time 
be driven into the pattern of older coun- 
tries where the same fallacy of excessive 
land acquisition confronts the people now 
with revolutionary land reforms, the ABC 
of communism? You cannot undermine 
democratic land distribution, with a conse- 
quent ignoring of the little man, without 
paying a heavy price in democratic liberty. 


THE TREND TO LARGER UNITS 


The family farm is one owned and operated 
by the family that lives on it, sufficient in 
size to provide the necessities of life. It is 
a fundamental institution in our national 
life. Sentimentalizing about the peace and 
beauty of the countryside will avail little 
if the family farm goes. Those who remem- 
ber the prosperous little towns and the 
churches surrounded by frugal farm homes 
must look at today’s trend with misgivings. 

According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, we have now approxi- 
mately 600,000 fewer farms than in 1920, 
though the population has increased by more 
than 50 million and more land than ever is 
under cultivation. Furthermore, farms of 
from 3 to 10 acres have more than doubled 
in number during the same period. These 
are acreages operated by part- or full-time 
industrial workers and semiretired folk. The 
sharpest decrease in number has come to 
those farms from 20 to 259 acres in size, the 
kind we are here concerned about. The group 
with from 260 to 499 acres, mostly well- 
established family holdings, have about held 
their own. But those consisting of more 
than 500 acres, the king-size commercial 
properties, have enjoyed the greatest increase 
in number. This increase has been accom- 
plished at the expense of the second group, 
whose units have disappeared by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. Traditional American 
farm life, caught between the upper and 
nether millstones by the multiplication of 
suburban acreages on the one hand the 
growth of agricultural giants on the other, 
is slowly being ground out of existence. 

However, where country churches are ef- 
fective this process is less apparent, if not 
entirely absent. An adequate church pro- 
gram can reverse this trend. The churches 
are called on to take missionary action which 
will prevent further erosion of wholesome 
rural life. 

THE CHURCHES’ DUTY 


What is pointed out here is nothing new. 
But except in the case of a few denomina- 
tions it has not received the needed em- 
phasis in the churches’ program. In 1931 
the New York Herald Tribune carried an edi- 
torial, “Twilight of the Small Farmer,” 
pointing out that drastic steps would have 
to be taken to preserve the rural community. 
It said in part: 

“Out in the West the tractor and giant 
combine have declared a war of extermina- 
tion on the small agriculturist. From the 
panhandle of Texas north to the Canadian 
border, large-scale farming uses costly ma- 
chinery and cultivates at one lick anywhere 
from 10,000 to 50,000 acres of land. * * * 
For these farmers there is no farm crisis. 
But their prosperity is the ruin of millions 
of little tillers of wheat and cotton. * * * 
The little growers are trapped.” 

Since drastic steps to turn the battle have 
never been taken, we have dust bowls and 
other tragic consequences. But in many a 
small farm home the tenant family is going 
over its fxancial resources to find the where- 
withal that might take it across the line 
into farm ownership, or perhaps it is scrap- 
ing the savings that could take the son, at 
heart a farmer, out on his own. It is for 
such people to whom farming is the way of 
life that the church’s heart should be 
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touched. Helping young America by sound 
business methods to hold the line against 
obliteration is a worthy Christian service. 
Today only 1 out of 10 farmers is below 30 
years of age; the majority are past 50. 
Where will this trend lead our national 
economy? 


DOES BIGNESS MEAN EFFICIENCY? 


The point may be raised that grand-scale 
farming, like giant industry, has the advan- 
tage over the small farmer. He may just as 
well give up now and take his place as a 
serf under economic royalty without pro- 
longing the agony against overwhelming 
odds. Under the impact of progress there 


. is no other choice, so some people say; the 


handwriting is on the wall. 
What are the facts? 

The core of the problem is efficient farm- 
ing. Where do you find it? S-fficlent inde- 
pendent research has been made, south and 
north, to demonstrate that the change 
from tenancy and sharecropping to family 
ownership has had nothing but beneficial 
results for people and land. One of the 
latest studies along this line, confirming the 
observations of others, was undertaken by 
Stanley Hamilton, of the Rural Life Asso- 
ciation. Employing the latest official infor- 
mation, he compared 2 Indiana counties— 
Benton and Elkhart—both with about the 
same number of acres in farms, slightly over 
250,000 each. There the similarity ends. 
Benton has rich black priarie soil worth $209 
an acre. Elkhart is handicapped with land 
valued at an average of only 6160. Benton 
is mostly a commercial farming area, divided 
into 1,138 farms averaging 223 acres each. 
Elkhart's farming is diversified and inten- 
sive and in the hands of sma!l farmers who 
operate on the average only 86 acres. Ben- 
ton's land is 54.1 percent operated by tenants, 
while Elkhart has only 16.8 percent not tilled 
by the owner. 


SMALL FARMS MORE PRODUCTIVE 


In the eyes of those who favor the large- 
farm system, commercial Benton should be 
financially in the lead. But here is the 
payoff. Benton reports $14.8 million cash 
income for the census year, covering all pro- 
ceeds from land and livestock, while “in- 
efficient" family-farming Elkhart walks off 
with $20.7 million. Benton, with its 54 
percent of more-or-less temporary tenants, 
counts 37 rural churches. Elkhart, with 83 
percent of its farms occupied by owners, has 
91 such churches. Do we have here an an- 
swer to those who measure efficiency by size? 

I was a member of a group of rural church 
people who last summer took part in a tour 
to study rural church life in Europe. We 
had some surprises coming when we observed 
old country efficiency. In a dreamlike at- 
mosphere that sometimes ene the 
quaint village scenes of a Walt Disney car- 
toon, we saw oxen used for pulling power 
in field and on the road; wheat, which had 
been planted in small fields dotted here 
and there over the landscape, harvested by 
women with sickle in hand; hay brought in 
from the meadow on the back of a man who 
coul“ hardly be seen under the load; water 
carried by bucket from the village pump to 
the home. We shook our heads and 
dubiously inquired how much wheat could 
be raised under such a system. The answer 
set us back on our heels. They grew as 
much as 80 bushels per acre. Where I live 
in Nebraska we are pleased with 18 bushels 
per acre for a 10-year average, produced 
with the latest of know-how on big farms 
with big machines. In farming, it seems, 
size and speed are not just other words for 
efficiency and dollars, 

All of which suggests that our much- 
vaunted progress before which the family 
farm is supposed to fold up and give way 
to ever more corporation farming is not all 
that propaganda would have us believe. It 
is a grave error to envision the future of 
agriculture in the light of the gigantic 
strides that have been made in centralizing 


But is it, really? 
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industry. What is good for General Motors 
is not necessarily good for general farming. 


PEOPLE COUNT MOST 


Two arguments are constantly advanced 
in favor of the big farm. One is that it fol- 
lows the principle of free enterprise. There 
is no objection to that principle if it is al- 
lowed to operate on all levels and is not made 
a moral justification for the big man's power 
to absorb less fortunate men’s businesses or 
farms. The giants in industry may be able 
better to make automobiles, but to use the 
standards of big industry as a measuring 
stick for agriculture is absurd. The one 
produces according to specifications, moving 
and stopping the assembly line at will. The 
other deals with soil, seeds, and seasons, 
never knowing what the outcome will be 
in any one year. 

The second argument points to the better 
experimentation facilities available to the 
large farms. Again, this is true. But most 
such farms: are corporations that farm the 
farmer. Listen to their daily spiel over the 
radio, Most useful experimentation is still 
done at State agricultural colleges, whose 
services are accessible to anyone who re- 
quests them, 

This much-alluded-to parallel of industry 
and farming breaks down completely when 
seen in the light of a community's welfare. 
When industry expands, more people are 
needed, more housing, more stores, more 
schools, more churches. When farms expand, 
we get bigger machines and fewer workers, 
and homes are taken off the land. Towns 
lose business and railroads withdraw their 
trains and soon pull up their tracks. Schools 
are turned into granaries. Big business may 
benefit the community; big farming destroys 
it. 

PROBLEM IS ALSO SPIRITUAL 


It goes without saying that the type of 
agricuiture which finds its best expression 
on the family farm shelters economic and 
spiritual values for which there are no sub- 
stitutes. Apart from our observations of 
Elkhart County, this claim is supported by 
the character of such rural communities 
as New Knoxville, Ohio; Freistatt, Mo., and 
Decorah, Iowa,—described in detail in the 
Christian Century’s survey of Great Churches 
in America in 1950. 

It is evident that the farmer's economic 
problem as steward of God's gifts is pri- 
marily a spiritual one, involving the preser- 
vation of the Christian home in the country. 
Observation of rural life Sunday must in- 
clude helpful action along missionary lines 
toward that end. It calls for ever stronger 
denominational guidance and support to call 
a halt to the erosion of rural community 
life. The church at large owes a debt to this 
bypassed mission field. Rural life Sunday 
is a good time for us to take stock and 
where the need exists, do penance—then act, 


What is efficient farming? Two Indiana 
counties compared 


Benton Elkhart 
Population: 
FC None 52, 042 
11000 11, 402 32. 470 
Population per square mile, 

LS Sip SS Se A 28 180.6 
Number of farms. 1, 138 2, 953 
Land in farms... 254, 644 256, 440 
Average size 223.8 86.8 
Percentage of tenancy.. 54.1 16.8 
Farms over 500 acres. 47 9 
Farms under 10 acres 231 392 
Cropland harvested.. 210, 847 151, 723 
Land W 3 58, 345 
Value, land and buildings: 

Average per farm $48, 802 $14, 958 

Average per acer $209. 17 $160. 90 
Value, all farm products sold 813, 425, 211 | $13, 632, 255 

Average per acre $52. 73 $53. 16 
Poultry sold: 

Farms reporting. 7 1, 953 

Dollar value 81. 085, 679 | $4,038, 901 
Dairy products sold: 

Farms reporting 12 1, 615 

Dollar value -| $326,665 | 3.679, 824 
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What is eficient farming?—Two Indiana 
counties compared—Continued 


Benton Elkhart 
baat = ing. 2, 261 
arms reporting 
R Number 21, 071 16, 625 
‘ors: 
Farms report. ng. 1.463 
8 34,075 
llar value $672, 305 
Facilities and too! 
Motor trucks. 805 
tors. 2, 413 
Automobiles. 3, 066 
Telephones... — 2, 106 
Electricity -< ------->--- 2,601 
Electric hot water heaters. 296 991 
Electric home freezers 092 569 
Rural churches (survey by 
Indiana Farm Bureau) 37 91 


T- OON N M EE 

These two Indian counties are compared 
because they are nearly the same size in 
total acres of farmland. Benton County, 
as the figures show, is more nearly a corn 
and hog producing county. It is largely a 
commercial farming area. (Farming is a 
business—just like any other business.) 
Elkhart County farming is diversified and 
intensive. It is in north-central Indiana on 
the Michigan border. The farming is based 
on family-sized units. (The farm is owned 
and operated by and for the family.) The 
soil is better in Benton County. It includes 
much black prairie land; it is on the Illinois 
border. 

Note the value of products sold. Com- 
pare the two counties at this point. Com- 
pare the returns per acre and the investment 
in land and buildings per acre. What is 
efficient farming? 

All figures are from 1950 United States 
Census of Agriculture, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. 

Prepared and distributed by The Rural 
Life Association, Quaker Hill, Route 28, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

DARYL M. PARKER, M. D. 
Chairman. 
STANLEY HAMILTON, 
Executive Secretary. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend their remarks, was 
granted to: 

Mr. Patman at the end of the proceed- 
ings today and to include certain extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. METCALF and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. 

Mr. Ftoop and to include a resolution. 

Mr. Beamer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Worvxxrox and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Simpson of Illinois and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ostertac and to include an analy- 
sis of laws as prepared by the Library 
of Congress. 

Mr. McGrecor (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK). 

Mr. Yates (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Robixo (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mrs. ROGERS of 
Massachusetts (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) for 2 days on account of attend- 
ing a funeral. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 829. An act to authorize personnel of 
the Armed Forces to train for, attend, and 
participate in the second pan-American 
games, the seventh Olympic winter games, 
games of the XVI Olympiad, future pan- 
American games and Olympic games, and 
certain other international sports competi- 
tions, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 15, 1955, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

543. A letter from the executive director, 
Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Com- 
mission, transmitting Report No. 10 pre- 
pared by Federal Facilities Corporation, the 
operating agency, with respect to its ex- 
penditures for repairs, replacements, addi- 
tions, improvements, or maintenance of the 
Government-owned rubber producing facili- 
ties during the 7-month period for fiscal 1955 
ending January 31, 1955, pursuant to sec- 
tion 15 of the Rubber Producing Facilities 
Disposal Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 408); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

544. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to fix the fees payable 
to the Patent Office, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

545. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed ieg- 
islation entitled “A bill to authorize the 
President to promote Paul A. Smith, a com- 
missioned officer of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey on the retired list, to the grade of 
rear admiral (lower half) in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, with entitlement to all 
benefits pertaining to any officer retired in 
such grade“; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

546. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend the act of 
June 21, 1940, as amended, relating to the 
alteration of certain bridges over navigable 
waters so as to change the method by which 
the apportionment of total cost is made”; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

547. A letter from the Chairman, Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, transmitting a 
report on lending, guaranteeing and insur- 
ance activities of the Federal Government, 
pursuant to Public Law 108, 83d Congress 
(H. Doc. No. 107); to the Committee on 
Government Operations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 10, 
1955, the following reports were filed on 
March 11, 1955: 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska: Committee 
on Agriculture. Part 2, minority views on 
H. R. 12. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, with respect to 
price supports for basic commodities (Rept. 
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No. 203). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GARY: Committee on Appropriations. 
H. R. 4876. A bill making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, and the Tax Court of the United 
States, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 204). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


[Submitted March 14, 1955} 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ROONEY: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 252. Joint 
resolution making an additional appropria- 
tion for the Department of Justice for the 
fiscal year 1955, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 205). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 3322. A bill 
to amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949 so as to im- 
prove the administration of the program 
for the utilization of surplus property for 
educational and public-health purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 206). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 10, 
1955, the following bill was introduced 
on March 11, 1955: 


By Mr. GARY: 

H. R. 4876. A bill making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, and the Tax Court of the United 
States, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 


[Introduced and referred March 14, 1955] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. R. 4877. A bill to provide for assistance 
to State agencies administering laws in 
their efforts to promote, establish, and main- 
tain safe work places and practices in in- 
dustry, thereby reducing human suffering 
and financial loss and increasing produc- 
tion through safeguarding available man- 
power; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BASS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 4878. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a post office at Dover, Tenn.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BEAMER: 

H. R. 4879. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurauce Act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 4880. A bill to provide a mandatory 
life sentence for any person convicted, in the 
District of Columbia, of a felony for the 
fourth time; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. CARRIGG: 

H. R. 4881. A bill to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 for 2 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 4882. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from tax 
the transportation of persons to and from 
Mexico, to and from Central America, and 
to and from the West Indies; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. ENGLE: 

H.R. 4883. A bill establishing a general 
policy with respect to payments to State and 
local governments on account of Federal real 
property and tangible personal property by 
providing for the taxation of certain Federal 
property and for payments in connection 
with certain other Federal property, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 4884. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Frederick, Md.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4885. A bill to transfer ownership to 
Allegany County, Md., of a bridge loaned to 
such county by the Bureau of Public Roads; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 4886. A bill to provide that active 
service in the Army and Air Force shall be 
included in determining the eligibility for 
retirement of certain commissioned officers 
of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 4887. A bill to provide that Federal 
real property used primarily for the produc- 
tion of commodities of a type commonly 
produced by private enterprise shall be sub- 
ject to State and local real property taxa- 
tion; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. R. 4888. A bill to provide for a refund 
or credit for tax on gasoline used or resold 
for certain farm equipment; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 4889. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a district judge for the north- 
ern district of California; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 4890. A bill to extend to members of 
the Air National Guard and their survivors 
certain benefits presently available to certain 
other members of Reserve components of 
the Armed Forces and their survivors; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 4891. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to authorize the refund of 
manufacturers’ excise taxes paid on gasoline 
and lubricating oils used exclusively for agri- 
cultural purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 4892. A bill to amend the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of July 1, 1954, so 
as to assure the availability of materials es- 
sential to national security; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 4893. A bill to establish a program of 
grants to States for the development of fine 
arts programs and projects, to establish a 
program of cultural interchange with foreign 
countries to meet the challenge of competi- 
tive coexistence with communism, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. R. 4894. A bill to repeal certain laws re- 
lating to timber and stone on the public 
domain; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 4895. A bill to amend part VIII of 
Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 (a) to provide 
a 15-percent increase in the compensation 
which may be earned by veterans pursuing 
training under such part without reduction 
in their subsistence allowances; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H. R. 4896. A bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act to prevent sudden and 
unreasonable decreases in the price of hogs 
and cattle which are sold at stockyards sub- 
ject to that act; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 
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By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H. R. 4897. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a trout hatchery immediately 
below Norfolk Dam on Northfork River, Ark.; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution to provide 
for official acknowledgment of the action of 
the homing pigeon, GI Joe, in carrying a vital 
message during World War II; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H. Res. 176. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a House document of the pam- 
phlet entitled “The House of Representa- 
tives”; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXIT, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: Resolu- 
tions memorializing Congress to prevent the 
closing of the United States Public Health 
hospital also known as the Brighton Marine 
Hospital in Brighton; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By M.. HESELTON: Resolutions of the 
House of Representatives, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, memorializing Congress to 
prevent the closing of the United States Pub- 
lic Health hospital also known as the 
Brighton Marine Hospital in Brighton; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. YOUNG: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nevada, requesting the 
Congress to allow the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act to expire; requesting the Department of 
State to exercise its powers in fixing tariffs 
until the expiration of said agreement; and 
requesting the Congress to set up, after June 
12, 1955, a flexible import fee to be adminis- 
tered by the Tariff Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Colorado, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation for the 
development of the upper Colorado River 
Basin; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to prevent the closing of the United 
States Public Health hospital also known as 
the Brighton Marine Hospital in Brighton; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to admit the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska 
to statehood; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting the Federal Govern- 
ment to give every consideration to an emer- 
gency program of control for spruce bud- 
worm infestations of the forests which are 
in critical stages in Montana; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to urging rejection of the proposal 
of the Subcommittee of the President’s Com- 
mission on Inter-Governmental Relations to 
dismantle the Soil Conservation Service and 
turn its functions over to the State; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting that long-term con- 
tracts be authorized between the Bureau of 
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Indian Affairs and the State of Monotana 
which would guarantee specific sums of 
money to the local government units for 
services rendered on Indian reservations; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memoria! of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the rehabilitation and education 
for the Montana landless Indians; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to provide payments or grants in lieu of taxes 
on notaxable governmental and Indian lands 
in the State of Monotana for the use and 
benefit of the counties of Montana wherein 
such Indian lands are located as payment 
for governmental and welfare services pro- 
vided to the Indian population by the State 
of Montana and the particular counties in- 
volved; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting enactment of legisla- 
tion amending the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, in such a manner as to enable 
the domestic sugar industry of the United 
States to have a fair and equitable share 
in our Nation’s growth; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to provide appropriations for the construc- 
tion of the 230,000-volt transmission line 
from Fort Randall to Grand Island in such 
amounts as may be necessary to complete 
construction of such line in 1956; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation to encourage local and 
State development of small irrigation and 
reclamation projects; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
allow the 1934 Trade Agreements Act to ex- 
pire on June 12, 1955, so that the regulation 
of foreign trade and the laying of tariffs and 
import fees will immediately vest in Con- 
gress as the Constitution requires and there- 
by stop the lowering of the American stand- 
ard of living by the importation of foreign- 
made goods; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to making application to the 
Congress of the United States to call a con- 
vention for proposing a certain article as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States in lieu of article V; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
call a convention for proposing a certain 
article as an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States in lieu of article V; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
establish and enact a uniform time system 
for the entire United States of America; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting that additional funds 
be made available by the Department of the 
Interior to assist the present native owners 
of reindeer herds and to aid additonal in- 
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terested Eskimos in acquiring and establish- 
ing herds for the expansion of this particu- 
lar industry; to the Committee on Appro- 
Priations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to urging that it is the dedicated 
purpose and policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment to nurture, sustain, and encourage 
private enterprise and labor in joint efforts 
in the defense and development of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, etc.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARRIGG: 

H. R. 4898. A bill for the relief of Bernd 

Schmidt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 4899. A bill for the relief of Helmut 

Klestadt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 4900. A bill for the relief of Blanca G. 

Hidalgo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 4901. A bill for the relief of Alvaro 
J. Barretto and others; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 4902. A bill for the relief of Martin 
F. Kendrigan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

154. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Olga 
Pritchett, Ketchikan, Alaska, requesting pas- 
sage of H. R. 2535, statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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155. Also, petition of the post commander, 
Cummings Brothers Post, No. 1436, the 
American Legion, Brooklyn, N. Y., relative to 
expressing support of the proposed Bricker 
amendment to our Federal Constitution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

156. Also, petition of Alice L. Waalkes, 
Oakland, Calif., requesting legislation to 
amend the income-tax law so as to allow 
flexible tax deductions for medical bills; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

157. Also, petition of the manager, Lub- 
bock Chamber of Commerce, Lubbock, Tex., 
requesting a reasonable curtailment of pe- 
troleum imports, and passage of such legis- 
lation as is necessary to correct the present 
situation as regards to Federal control over 
the production of any States’ natural re- 
sources; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

158. Also, petition of Clarence L. Palmer 
and others, Salt Lake City, Utah, relative to 
going on record as being in favor of passage 
of H. R. 4259; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a remarkably fine 
article on the career of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEORGE], written by William S. 
White and published in the New York 
Times magazine of March 13, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR GEORGE: MONUMENTAL, DETERMINED 
(By William S. White) 

WasxINctTon.—"Monumental” is the word 
for WALTER FRANKLIN GEORGE, the organ- 
voiced patriarch of the Senate and the third 
most powerful man in the United States in 
foreign policy. For “Mister Grorce”’—this is 
what his wife “Miss Lucy” calls him in the 
way of the old-fashioned southern gentle- 
woman in speaking to others of her hus- 
band—is for the Eisenhower administration 
in these tense days both a rock and an adorn- 
ment. 

He is a Democrat but in any ways, and 
especially in world affairs, a very unpartisan 
one, indeed. He has now resumed, after 
what to him in his long Senate career is a 
short hiatus of 14 years, the chairmanship 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
He is hand in glove with Secretary of State 
Dulles and with the President himself, 
though sometimes his is the hand and theirs 
is the glove. And though the George hand 
is seemingly gentle, it can be steely. 

It is obvious to those in position to observe 
these matters closely that Mr. GEORGE is in 
the confidence of the Secretary of State to 
a degree that no other Senator has ever 
been during Mr. Dulles’ tenure, This does 
not exclude Senators of Mr. Dulles’ own Re- 
publican Party, no matter who they may be. 

Senator GEORGE keeps up with the highest 
affairs of the State Department—the crises, 
the burgeoning new policies, and all the 
rest that matters—in a very personal way. 
He does not do this by going to the State 


Department. Every Thursday, barring his 
absence from the country, Mr. Dulles comes 
by at breakfasttime to Mr. GEORGE'S apart- 
ment in the Mayflower Hotel to put the 
whole burden of the moment on the break- 
fast table. 

Senator GEORGE, in his discretion, passes 
on to his colleagues of the Foreign Relations 
Committee such of these matters as he may 
think fit as the dean of the Senate as well 
as the chairman of that committee. He is 
not merely a partner in bipartisanship but 
its ambulant embodiment. An irreverent 
junior Democrat—the word “irreverent” is 
used because, while Mr. GEORGE is in no sense 
stv Ty, he is profoundly impressive—observes 
of the arrangement: “GEORGE is the rich 
man’s Arthur Vandenberg.” 

This irresistibly apt comparison to the last 
great Senate exemplar of bipartisanship— 
the late Republican Senator from Michigan 
in the days when the White House was in 
Democratic hands—is unconsciously reveal- 
ing. No one on the Democratic side, and 
not many on the Republican side, if it comes 
to that, would think of comparing Mr. 
GEORGE to any other Senator in any way that 
did not clearly put him in the senior posi- 
tion. 

This position he occupies, not simply in 
the committee but in the whole of the Sen- 
ate, for a variety of reasons. First of all, to 
all there present he is senior; he has been 
30 years in that body, and that is a very 
long time. Then, he not only runs the For- 
eign Relations Committee but also is the 
voluntary ex-chairman and still senior Dem- 
cratic member of another body that in some 
ways is even more puissant, the Committee 
on Finance. 

He is, therefore, in a position with one 
hand to help shape the great affairs of the 
world—not excluding such affairs as peace 
and war—and with the other to assist in 
adding to, or relieving, the tax burden of 
everybody in the United States. He is also 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, its 
Presiding Officer in the Vice President’s 
absence. 

But all this indicates only a small part of 
the story of the prestige of GEORGE. (The 
monosyllable “GEORGE,” by the way, is the 
most common way of speaking of him in 
Washington, even though now and then one 
hears him referred to as “Walter.” When a 
man in the Senate is called almost habitually 
by his last name, it implies an unconscious 
concession by the speaker that here is a per- 
sonage who does not need even the grand, 
rolling title of “Senator.”) 


WALTER FRANKLIN GEORGE, in his front-row 
seat just next to the chair of the majority 
leader, Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON of Texas, 
is an institution. Stocky rather than tall, 
his eyes cavernous behind thick spectacles, 
his small hand wearily smoothing his shock 
of white hair, he is for all the world like a 
proctor or monitor in a school for boys. Very 
grown men dread his frown and fear his 
displeasure, the one because it is so forbid- 
ding, the other because of the magnificent 
basso-profundo of his admonishing voice, 

When he feels aggrieved he puts the case 
with the air of a patient man long, long 
put upon—intolerably and endlessly put 
upon—and now at last compelled to utter, 
as politely as may be remotely possible, some 
slight suggestion of the incredible travail 
that he has had to endure. Clearly, he hon- 
estly considers his capacity for endurance to 
be extraordinary. 

Thus when he indicates that even this 
capacity has now been exceeded, the whole 
Chamber comes to a most respectful halt. 
The air is thereupon filled with Jovian bolts 
and rolls of thunder, and Members not re- 
motely involved in the cause of his distress 
will nevertheless look a bit guilty and apol- 
ogetic that matters have come to such a 
sorry point. 

These incidents rarely occur—Mr. GEORGE 
is as far as possible from being a quarrel- 
some man—but when they do, they are 
memorable. One such occurred last year. 

Senator Grorce was determined to break 
a proposed constitutional amendment to 
limit the President’s treatymaking power 
that had been put in by Senator JoHN W. 
Bricker, Republican, of Ohio. He was 
equally resolved upon the adoption of an 
amendment of his own, and this George 
paper, along with the Bricker paper, met 
the opposition of Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr. 

Mr. Brownell had sent to the Senate a 
memorandum disapproving some aspects of 
Mr. Georce’s project, and it became the duty 
of the unfortunate Senator WILLIAM F. 
RKNOWLAND, of California, the Republican 
Senate leader and a respectful disciple of 
WALTER F. GEORGE, to read the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s caveats on the floor. 

Sonator GEORGE arose in all his splendid 
fury to dispose of the luckless Mr. Brownell, 
who, had he been present, would hardly have 
known what had hit him until it was all 
over. 

The Senator recalled with a mixture of 
sorrow and anger that he had undertaken 
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to listen to the proposals of the administra- 
tion, which he need not have done at all. 
But now, he said, with an incredulous scorn, 
look what had happened. 

Someone in the Justice Department, 
GeorcE quickly concluded that it was “some 
kloik” (clerk), as he put it—had sent up a 
document that was both ridiculous and im- 
pertinent. This, he indicated, was about all 
that could have been expected of an agency 
in the hands of Mr. Brownell. For this, the 
Senator loudly suggested several times, was 
“a very odd little Attorney General.” 

His curiously wounding description, the 
nearest thing to an epithet that this corre- 
spondent ever heard GEORGE employ in de- 
bate, for good or ill, all but swept Brownell's 
influence from the Senate floor. The small 
incident is a key to much of the Senator's 
operating power. 

His most admiring friends (and they are 
very many) could hardly have maintained 
that Gronck really dealt with the Brownell 
Memorandum on its merits. Nevertheless, 
he destroyed it in a single phrase; it is his 
gift—and now a gift unique in all the Sen- 
ate—to be senatorial in the grand manner. 
Senators do not always and necessarily re- 
quire of a George that precision of logic, or 
that information as to details that they re- 
quire of younger and lesser men. 

Who expects a great prima donna to parse 
the sentences of her lyrics? It is enough 
that she sings. It is thus with GEORGE when 
with matchless effectiveness he takes the lead 
on the floor for an Eisenhower foreign policy. 
Like many of the great politicians of the old 
school, he will not be bound by the details, 
nor will he haggle over the fine print. 

Those who seek to engage him in these 
areas are wasting their time; he will peer at 
them in morose, lofty indifference, as not long 
ago he peered at those who wanted to put 
reservations into our defense treaty with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

He looks upon all high policy as a traveler 
sees a distant landscape. It is the panorama 
in which he is interested; it is not his habit 
of mind to be concerned with the situation 
of the hills and valleys. A traditionalist in 
these matters, he has the deep conviction 
that the conduct of foreign policy belongs 
in the hands of the President and, all in all, 
he will, before he is through, return to the 
White House a measure of control over world 
affairs that it has- not had since Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

He will do this, that is to say, so long as 
he remains convinced that the White House 
itself is acting with proper responsibility— 
and with due deference to the Senate. He is 
perhaps the only man who could make so 
difficult a rationale—that is, both a rendering 
unto Caesar and a retention of the Senate’s 
own proper place in the scheme of things. 

His own views are internationalist, as is 
fit and apt for a southern politician of his 
generation. They are oriented more toward 
Europe than toward Asia, in the typical fash- 
ion of Democrats who find it very hard to 
understand the passionate intensity of the 
old Republican preoccupation with Asia. 

But these views could not fairly be called, 
even by the most vehement America Firster, 
hospitable to give-away. Mr. GEORGE in his 
time has helped to open the treasury to 
many foreign enterprises, and will do so many 
times again. For all of that, he does not 
gladly fling public money about. Few public 
men feel, in principle, a deeper pain at the 
size of the public debt. In a word, he is 
suitably safe in the fiscal sense—a circum- 
stance that greatly forwards his influence in 

the Senate. 

He is, moreover, the only man in the Sen- 
ate who can visibly, undoubtedly, and re- 
peatedly change votes simply by his incom- 
parable rhetoric on the floor. Other men 
are much more effective in gathering votes 
in the lounges and corridors—Mr. Grorce’s 
junior colleague, Senator Richann B. RUS- 
SELL, for one. GEORGE, for his part, scorns 
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the practical kind of operation, the man-to- 
man discussion in which Mr. RUSSELL so 
excels. 

It is, nevertheless, the judgment of some 
of the most open-eyed and informed men 
in the Senate that Georce of Georgia, given 
ideal circumstances, cam come close on the 
floor to controlling as many as 25 votes on 
certain issues at certain times. These is- 
sues will for the most part be issues of for- 
eign policy; whatever GEORGE decides in this 
field is very nearly final with nearly all the 
Democratic rank and file and with a good 
number of Republicans as well. 

Why this is so it is very nearly impossible 
to explain, though some suggestive consid- 
erations may be offered. There is the fact 
that the Senate is basically a hierarchal 
body; and Grorce is the great hierarch. 
There is the fact that Georcz is an authentic 
and profoundly safe conservative; no man 
supposes for a moment that GEORGE will lead 
him onto any terrain of sticky innovation. 

One seeks to avoid exaggeration here. It 
is, nevertheless, for all practical purposes, a 
fact that when Georce takes a position it 
has, for many in the Senate, much of the 
political force that the proclaimed dogmas 
of the established churches may in the spiri- 
tual realm have for the faithful. The Sen- 
ate feeling is that in GEoRGE there is safety, 
there is continuity, there is dignity, there is 
a kind of indescribable stability as the years 
go by and he goes on. 

It is sa secret that when the Democratic 
leadership of the Senate senses trouble one 
of the regency is likely to mutter to another: 
“Shouldn't we ask GEORGE to go in now?“ 
meaning to go on the floor and do his stuff. 
GEORGE, of course, will go in or not, as he 
pleases. He is not the sort of man to be 
assigned to do anything, indeed the very sug- 
gestion of attempting to direct him in any 
way would be regarded as appalling heresy. 

Like most artists, essentially he goes his 
own way. For example, in spite of his in- 
credible seniority he is not a member of the 
Senate Democratic policy committee— 
though this is not to say that his views are 
not sonorously heard there from time to 
time. 

The chief of the Democratic high com- 
mand, Senator JOHNSON of Texas, is 30 years 
junior to his seat mate; Mr. GEORGE needs no 
membership on any committee to transfer 
his views to Lyndon. Lyndon, for his part, 
looks with an affectionate fascination on his 
senior and would no more think of inter- 
fering with that senior in his sphere—for- 
eign policy—than he would propose to try to 
tell a Texas uncle how to run a ranch. 

Some of the rank and filers occasionally 
will attempt to challenge “the Old Man,” but 
these youngsters most often are put in their 
place by the leaders even before they go so 
far as to provoke the Olympian frowns of 
Gronda himself. 

The Senator, more than any man who sits 
with him, embodies the powerful quality of 
long success. He was, for example, one of 
the triumphant survivors of 1938, the year 
that Franklin Roosevelt undertook to purge 
Congress of certain rightwing Democrats who 
were, the President felt, getting in the way 
of the New Deal. 

Today, Mr. GEORGE recalls that episode 
with what can only be called a splendid, and 
somewhat absent, detachment. Mr. Roose- 
velt came to a political meeting in Barnes- 
ville, Ga., and sat on the platform with Sen- 
ator GEORGE himself, among others. The 
President told the crowd that the Senator 
was both a scholar and a gentleman; but 
then he went on to say in substance that Mr. 
GEORGE, for all that, just wouldn't do in the 
Senate. As the President finished his 
speech, he turned to the Senator, said 
quietly, “God bless you, Walter,“ and went 
away. 

Mr. Grorce was returned to the Senate in 
a great outpouring of votes. Later, in the 6 
months that he served in 1941 as chairman 
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of the Foreign Relations Committee, he be- 
came indispensable to Mr. Roosevelt's great 
foreign-policy designs; there was, for ex- 
ample, the little matter of passing the lend- 
lease bill. 

The President never afterward referred di- 
rectly to the contretemps of 1938. Once, 
however, in the crowded and anxious war 
years he sought a certain tax program of Mr. 
GEORGE, who then had on his other hat as 
chairman of the Finance Committee. Press- 
ing this program as one likely to be popular 
with the voters, Mr. Roosevelt said urgently: 

“Walter, if I know anything at all about 
Georgia politics * .“ At this point 
Gerorce caucht the Presidential eye. 
and certainly I don’t,” Mr. Roosevelt finished 
with a laugh. 

Mr. Roosevelt,” says Mr. GEORGE now, in 
a soft, forgiving rumble of a voice, “had a 
quite genuine gift for separating his per- 
sonal feelings from his political feelings. He 
never mixed the two.” 

Senator Grorce, on his side, has an equally 
decisive way of separating the personal from 
the official. Just before this Democratic 
Congress met, the administration was most 
anxious for him to leave the chairmanship of 
the Finance Committee and return to the 
chair of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

At length he was requested by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State Dulles to come 
to the White House. They put their hopes 
before the Senator. He agreed to go along. 
But, as he says, “I told them that I could 
not undertake the social part of this job. I 
do not much care to go out in the evening, 
I said I might feel obliged to come once a 
year to some official entertainment at the 
White House, but nothing beyond that. It 
Was agreed.” 

What has happened in practice is that the 
unofficial stand-in for Mr. GEORGE at diplo- 
matic affairs is his tireless and convivial jun- 
ior on the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
87-year-old Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
of Rhode Island. By custom Mr. GEORGE, 
who is only 77, is still invited everywhere; by 
general understanding he will now and then 
accept an invitation, but more or less at the 
last minute it will somehow turn out that 
he cannot go after all. 

Determined is also the word for WALTER 
FRANKLIN GEORGE. 


Natural Gas Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
February 26, 1955, I issued a statement 
commenting upon the action of the 
White House Committee on National 
Fuel Policy with particular reference to 
their recommendation that the Federal 
Government remove itself from all regu- 
lation of field producers of gas. I would 
like to place a copy of my statement in 
the Record, and also a letter from Mr. 
Thomas W. Goodloe, president of Ten- 
nessee Natural Gas Lines, Inc., with tab- 
ulation showing weighted average price 
of producers for gas purchased in south- 
western fields by 10 major pipeline com- 
panies from 1948 to 1953. Mr. Goodloe’s 
letter and tables show that the price to 
field producers has increased 300 percent 
during that 6-year period. Further re- 
laxation of regulations would be disas- 
trous to the consumer. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment, letter, and tables were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 


The White House Report on Energy Sup- 
plies and Resources Policy, released today, is 
bad medicine for consumers. 

The weasel-worded section on natural-gas 
regulation means that the White House is 
giving administration backing to what 
amounts to a repeal of the Supreme Court 
decision in the Phillips case. This means 
consumers had better get ready for more 
millions on their gas bills. 

The policy enunciated in this section is 
much worse than proposals to exempt the 
so-called independent producers of gas from 
interstate regulation—the so-called Kerr bill. 

It harks back instead to proposals of some 
years ago which would exempt all field pro- 
ducers from Federal regulation. Integrated 
companies, which own both pipelines and 
field production, serve as an illustration. 
Under this policy, such an integrated com- 
pany produces its own gas in the field and 
could charge whatever it wishes to its pipe- 
line company. The pipeline company then 
would be subject to regulation only in trans- 
mission costs. At the other end, the distri- 
bution end, local regulation would be pow- 
erless to deal with anything that has gone 
before. 

The White House policy statement simply 
sacrifices the interests of some 60 million 
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consumers who depend on natural gas to the 
profits of a comparative handful of oil com- 
panies who produce it. 


TENNESSEE NATURAL Gas LINES, INC., 
Nashville, Tenn., March 1, 1955. 
Re Regulation of gas field prices. 
The Honorable ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Estes: Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co. supplies most of middle and east Ten- 
nessee. This company's weighted-average 
cost of gas in 1948 was 4.28 cents per mcf 
and at present that company's weighted av- 
erage cost of gas in the field is more than 
12 cents per mcf, or approximately 300 per- 
cent of the 1948 field-price cost. 

Attached is a tabulation showing the 
weighted-average price of producers for gas 
purchased in Southwestern fields by 10 ma- 
jor pipeline companies in the years 1948 to 
1953. This tabulation is an excerpt from 
an exhibit introduced by United Gas Pipe 
Line Co. in FPC Docket No. G-1142. In most 
cases prices have further increased substan- 
tially since 1953. It appears that the in- 
crease in field prices over this very short 
period has been tremendous and such prices 
should certainly now be approaching fair 
prices to producers, if indeed they have not 
already arrived. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas W. GOODLOE, 
President. 


Weighted average prices paid to producers for gas purchased in the field by 10 major pipeline 
companies (includes 745.11 field purchases and 745.12 gasoline plant outlet purchases) 


[14.9 p. s. I. a.] 


Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 
Southern Natural Gas Co 
‘Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
‘Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
Texas Gas Transmission Corp 

‘Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Co 


Cents per thousand cubic feet 


1952 1953 


6.41 7.85 9.01 

32 11.07 | 11.30 11. 96 
6. 29 7.15 8.08 

5.54 6. 53 9. 37 

6. 53 7.51 12,05 

7.34 7.20 9.79 

8.70 8. 54 8. 89 

7.20 7. 53 7.83 

7.74 7.76 8.04 

5. 80 7.37 8.04 

binene 5. 43 6.25 7.42 8.82 


Nore.—Gas purchased in the field by the above Se is produced primarily in Louisiana and Texas. Some 
8. 


purchases are also made in Arkansas and Mississippi fie 
Source; FPC annual reports. 


Norway and the Viking Spirit in the 
Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on last 
Saturday night it was my pleasure to 
address the 60th anniversary banquet of 
the Sons of Norway, meeting in New 
York. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my address on that occasion be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NORWAY AND THE VIKING SPIRIT IN THE 

ATOMIC AGE 

It is a pleasure to participate in observing 
this 60th anniversary of your outstanding 
organization—the Sons of Norway. 
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It is a privilege for me from many stand- 
points. 

First, as a United States Senator, I am 
pleased to pay tribute to a great ally of our 
country—Norway; an ally which has proven 
its stanch mettle in war and in peace. 

Secondly, as an American, I am pleased to 
pay this tribute to a freedom-loving land, a 
land whose people share the values which we 
do. 

Norway, like ourselves has always been 
deeply dedicated to the cause of liberty. Her 
people have always been a living demonstra- 
tion of the principles of human brotherhood. 
Norway, like our own, is a devout nation, 
with a reverence for the Lord. 

And, then, there is a third reason: It is 
because like many in this audience tonight, 
I am proud to be a descendant of Norwegian 
parents and grandparents. We share, there- 
fore, a common admiration for the land from 
which our forefathers came, a land which 
has always been truly worthy of that admira- 
tion, 

MY VISIT TO NORWAY 

May I say that it was our good fortune 
to spend a few days in Norway last summer. 

Our good friend Trygve Gottas arranged 
for a car, and we set out on a journey to my 
father’s old home in Numedal. 
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We stopped at Dramen and met some of 
the distinguished folks of that city. 

From there, we journeyed to Kongsberg 
where our friend Trygve had assembled some 
30-odd relatives of mine; we were treated 
there to a wonderful dinner. 

We had rommegrout; we had gjeost and 
mountain trout and many other tasty dishes 
that spoke of Norway. 

Of course, there were exchanges of toasts 
and much that was spoken brought up 
memories of days that are gone. 

We then journeyed by car into Numedal 
to my father’s old home. Of course, here 
again we had to eat before we left. 

In one of the rooms we found an old album 
with pictures of my parents and of us chil- 
dren when we were youngsters. There were 
pictures of the family taken in various 
periods. 

This visit recalled another visit I had 
made back in 1939 before the Second World 
War. 

I was attending the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union Conference in Oslo, and took a day off 
to get down to my father’s old home. I also 
took a day off to go to Gudbransdalen and 
located the house in which my mother was 
born, 

She came to America as a little child with 
her folks before the Civil War. 

My father emigrated when he was about 
21, right after the Civil War. 

While in Norway, I visited with the Crown 
Prince and a number of the Norwegian ofi- 
cials. We were the guests of our Ambassador 
and his wife. 


NORWAY’S BRIGHT BUT CHALLENGING OUTLOOK 


Our general impressions of Norway last 
summer were that here were a people that 
were going ahead, that realized they belong 
completely to the West and are taking a 
strong position in that regard. 

But the legacy of World War II's hardships, 
when 20 percent of Norway’s national wealth 
was destroyed, are still with her. 

Norway has serious domestic problems, for 
her’s is basically a country poorly endowed 
with national resources. She has a $400 mil- 
lion yearly deficit. Her taxes are high. 
Controls are strict on many phases of eco- 
nomic life. 

Yet her production is booming. Her 
modest agriculture is expanding. Her great 
shipbuilding industry reached one-half mil- 
lion tons last year. Her shipping fleet—third 
largest in the world—flies her respected ban- 
ner on the seas. In 1954, she had the big- 
gest herring catch in history. 

Norway, in spite of the damage of war and 
occupation, In spite of considerable defense 
burdens, stands stanchly with the free 
world. 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICANS’ CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
UNITED STATES 


And now friends, I want just briefly to 
turn back a few pages of history here in our 
own land. 

From the mid-19th to the mid-20th cen- 
tury, approximately 850,000 persons of Nor- 
wegian birth settled in the United States. 
Unlike other immigrant groups (who gravi- 
tated to the cities) Norwegians settled prin- 
cipally in the rural areas of America where 
they became among the sturdiest American 
farmers. 

Their assimilation into the American scene 
was rapid. They took up our language 
promptly. Their ways and customs from the 
old country were not too dissimilar from the 
ways and customs of the new land. 

The first Norwegian pioneers in my own 
State established a colony at Muskego, near 
Milwaukee, in 1839. Prior to the middle of 
the 19th century most Norwegian immigrants 
headed for Wisconsin. 

As the years went on, Norwegians, as you 
know, settled elsewhere in the Middle West. 
By 1914, there were more Norwegians in 
my neighboring State of Minnesota than 
in any other State. Then, North and South 
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Dakota, Montana, Washington, and Ore- 
gon attracted great numbers. 

Norwegians brought to the new land their 
deep devotion to religion, and their deep 
interest in schooling for the young. Luther 
College, in Decorah, Iowa, was established 
in 1861, and St. Olaf College, in Northfield, 
Minn., in 1874. They established Concordia 
College in Moorhead, Minn.; Augustana Col- 
lege in Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; and Pacific Lu- 
theran College in Parkland, Wash. They set 
up many newspapers, many singing societies 
and bands. 

From the ranks of Norwegian Americans 
have come Knut Nelson, Governor of Minne- 
sota and United States Senator for more 
than a quarter of a century; O. E. Rolvaag, 
author of the epic of adjustment to the 
American scene, Giants in the Earth; Thor- 
sten Veblen who is regarded universally as 
one of the greatest economists so far pro- 
duced in our land; Victor Lawson, journal- 
ist and financier; and Eric Severeid, one of 
our most prominent radio-TV commenta- 
tors, a man who, like his Viking ancestors, 
does not run from a fight. 


NORWAY’S OWN CONTRIBUTIONS 


From Norway itself to the world came 
Henrik Ibsen, in literature; Magnus Olsen, 
in science; Edvard Greig, in music; Kirsten 
Flagstad, in opera; Gustav Vigeland, in 
sculpture; and in discovery and exploration 
in centuries gone by, Leif Ericson; and in 
more latter days, Friedtjof Nansen and 
Roald Amundsen. 

Yes; here is a country with a population 
only approximately that of my own State of 
the Union. Here is a country of meager re- 

purces, of often difficult weather conditions. 
Nere is a country which has to live prin- 
cipally by the sea, which is often a hard 
master. 

Yet, here is a country where culture has 
flowered, where freedom has thrived, where 
her sons and daughters, both those who 
have remained at home and those who have 
journeyed beyond the seas, have made im- 
portant contributions to mankind. 

Here is seen the triumph of courage, of 
resourcefulness, of industry over all ob- 
stacles. 

And these are precisely the qualities need- 
ed in today’s troubled world. 


THE BIG ISSUE: NEUTRALISM OR DEFENSE 


But now I should like to turn at this point 
to the major issue of our times: whether the 
nations will prove adequate to defend them- 
selves against international Communist ag- 
gression or whether they will succumb one 
by one to that dreadful conspiracy. 

Throughout the world today, there are 
hundreds of millions of individuals in many 
free lands whose leaders unfortunately have 
chosen thus far blindly to turn their backs 
to and ignore the Communist international 
menace. 

The neutralist leaders seem to prefer to 
make believe that it does not exist. 

Many of these leaders recognize that com- 
munism is a threat at home. Some of them 
have adopted stern measures against inter- 
nal subversion. But they seem to prefer to 
deceive themselves and to deceive their own 
people into believing, on the international 
front, that the Peiking Government and the 
Moscow Government do not really represent 
a direct and immediate threat to the peace 
and security of mankind. 

Indeed, many of these neutralist leaders 
seem to act as if it were the United States 
which is the principal threat to world peace 
and security. 

Nothing could, of course, be further from 
the truth. No land in the world more dearly 
desires peace than our own. No land more 
dearly desires to devote its major energies to 
constantly raising living standards and im- 
proving the peaceful way of life for its 
people, 
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But no Jand more clearly recognizes than 
ourselves that in this dangerous atomic age, 
to be weak is to “commit suicide on the 
installment plan.“ 


NORWAY: SYMBOL OF DEFENSE 


But, I am pleased to say that there are 
many lands which are in far closer proximity 
than ours to the Communist threat which 
definitely recognize as we do the grim danger 
to the free world. 

Here is a land, like Norway, which is within 
but minutes of Soviet jet bomber bases, at 
modern supersonic speeds. Yet, Norway has 
bravely and completely cast her lot with the 
free world in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

She is contributing to the sinews of de- 
fense in terms of manpower, installations, 
military production, maritime strength, and 
vigilance. 

Here is a wonderful symbol for all the 
world to observe and admire. 

Brave Norway stands practically at the 
jaws of the Soviet bear. Yet, unafraid, un- 
dismayed she calmly, coolly signifies that 
she will take her stand in defense of her 
own independence. And by her very act of 
courage, she thereby deters the danger of 
war to herself and to all the free world. 

Now, let me say that there are many rea- 
sons why some lands have preferred neu- 
tralism thus far: Historical reasons, cultural 
reasons, military, religious, economic, and 
political reasons, 

We must understand why various lands 
have chosen neutralism. We must see the 
problem through their eyes. We must not 
be overly quick to criticize, although we 
must be frank and objective. 

At the same time, we should take off our 
hats in salute to a country which has known 
what war can mean, what dreadful occupa- 
tion can mean, and yet is willing to risk 
its all, knowing how close it is to the deadly 
peril. 

This is the spirit which we need in our 
time. 


LET’S NOT BE PANICKED BY WAR DANGER 


Here, in our own country, we read every 
day alarming stories of what a thermonuclear 
war could mean. 

We read about how many casualties could 
occur in our major cities. 

We read about the danger of radioactive 
fallout, potentially contaminating areas of 
7,000 square miles. 

There are some who allow these admittedly 
grim stores virtually to paralyze themselves. 
They throw up their hands in dismay as 
if nothing constructively can be done or 
should be done. 

That, however, is definitely not the atti- 
tude to adopt. 

And Norway is the living proof that there 
is a more positive attitude to adopt, an atti- 
tude of courage, or forthrightness, an atti- 
tude which recognizes the peril, which recog- 
nizes all the horror that a third world war 
could mean. 

But Norway knows that if there is any- 
thing worse than war, it is slavery. 

Norway knows that hysteria concerning 
the danger of war can only bring war closer, 
that it is one thing to try all-out to prevent 
war; as we are, indeed, trying; it is another 
thing to become so panic-stricken about the 
danger of war that you try to appease; you 
forget that there is something worse in this 
world than to fight on your feet. It is to 
crawl eternally on your knees before a Red 
dictator. 

PROBLEM OF QUEMOY AND MATSU 

What we can use in this country today is 
more of the Viking spirit. It is a fearless 
spirit which is willing to brave the unknown 
and to take calculated risks. 

Nowhere, perhaps, on the international 
scene today do we more need this spirit than 
in troubled Asia, particularly in the western 
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Pacific, in connection with our problem of 
defending Formosa, the Pescadores, and the 
related areas. 

There are those in America who still would 
have us shrink back from this mission. They 
seem to say, “Let us not venture into this 
dangerous unknown affecting a few offshore 
islands 6,000 miles from the California main- 
land. Who knows where the uncertainty 
affecting Matsu and Quemoy may lead us?“ 

Well, the answer is: No one can accurately 
predict what will happen tomorrow morning, 
much less, next month or next year. 

But we know quite well what would have 
happened or would happen were we to elim- 
inate uncertainty and openly to exclude 
Matsu and Quemoy from our commitments. 

Some of our good friends in the United 
Kingdom keep repeating, “Abandon outright 
Matsu and Quemoy.” 

But we have rightly refused to do so, pre- 
ferring instead to leave the ultimate decision 
as to whether those islands will be defended 
under the varying circumstances of the 
future, to the great man who now occupies 
the White House, aided by his most expert 
advisers. 

The burden of that decision will be a heavy 
one, a fateful one, a prayerful one. But you 
can be sure that when it is made, it will be 
objective, not emotional. It will be on the 
basis of all of the factors in the situation. 
It will not be based on just one factor, one 
geographic area; it will not just be on the 
basis of the problem of Formosa and the 
Pescadores, it will take into consideration 
our position in Korea, in Japan, in southeast 
Asia, and elsewhere in the world. 


BOTH MILITARY AND PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 
CRUCIAL 

And if I may say just a few more words 
about that particular critical situation, let 
me say this: There is entirely too much 
piecemeal thinking in our country today. 

Some individuals seem to say, “there is no 
important factor but the military factor with 
regard to Formosa, the Pescadores and re- 
lated areas.” 

But that concept is nonsense. The prin- 
cipal Communist victories in Asia have been 
scored, not by traditional techniques of mil- 
itary warfare, but rather by the revolu- 
tionary new application of psychological war- 
fare, by skilled propaganda techniques, by 
the eroding of morale among its foes. 

So, a key question is, “What would be the 
psychological effect of possible loss of Matsu 
and Quemoy on the Chinese Nationalist 
forces on Formosa, on our allies and friends 
in southeast Asia and elsewhere, on our 
enemies in Peking and in Moscow?” 

But hen, there are those who swing to 
the opposite extreme and say, “The only fac- 
tor is the psychological factor.” 

That concept, too, is false. 

The Peking regime consists of shrewd mil- 
itary (and political chess players). It tries 
to ridicule us as a paper tiger, but it knows 
we have sharp military claws. 

As for ourselves, the decision as to when 
and how we will use our strength is not a 
simple one. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff of the United 
States must determine whether Matsu and 
Quemoy are (a) defensible in view of their 
proximity to the Chinese mainland, and (b) 
are worth the price of defense. The Joint 
Chiefs will weigh the effect of the possible 
rain of artillery fire from the mainland which 
may soon fall unceasingly on those offshore 
islands. The Joint Chiefs will consider the 
availability of Red jet flelds and of Red jet 
fuel and Red sampans and Red paratroops. 
The Joint Chiefs will weigh the commit- 
ments of our Armed Forces in the Pacific and 
elsewhere. So, their military decision will 
be an immensely complicated one; let no 
armchair general or amateur admiral at- 
tempt to assert dogmatically what should be 
our military course under any and all cir- 
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cumstances. We have competent Chiefs of 
our Armed Forces; let us retain our confi- 
dence in their military judgment. 

Let us maintain our well-placed faith, too, 
in our Chief Executive who obviously has so 
broad a background in military science that 
he is in a position personally to weigh the 
judgment of his own highest military ad- 
visers. 

DANGER IN PUBLICIZING ALL PLANS 


Another example of piecemeal thinking is 
that very often people here in the United 
States seem to want to insist on publicizing 
virtually all the facts and plans—which we 
may want for our public, but which our 
enemies may want still more. 

The President and the Secretary of State— 
a marvelous team—have been absolutely 
sound in resisting unwise efforts to have us 
give away completely our hand. 

They have perceived very clearly that, 
while from some standpoints it might be 
advantageous to outline very clearly and 
precisely what specific areas we actually pro- 
pose to defend and those we do not propose 
to defend—that there are obviously grave 
disadvantages to that procedure. 

We all remember the unfortunate conse- 
quences which flowed from the decision 
openly to exclude Korea from the United 
States perimeter of defense. 

So, we do not intend to engrave any more 
invitations to Peking to swallow up more 
territory with impunity. 

But the piecemeal thinkers are still not 
satisfied, all they can see is one segment of 
the problem—the matter of informing our 
own people, but they ignore the conse- 
quences of “spilling the beans” to the enemy. 


RED CHINA WILL PROBABLY NOT CHOOSE WAR 


We can be sure, Peking and Moscow will 
try to guess or plans by all sorts of little 
or big experiments. They will probe, they 
will jab here or there. 

Let’s not make their guesswork any easier. 
They have enough spies without our giving 
away our intelligence secrets on a silver 
platter. 

Our splendid Secretary of State—one of the 
greatest to ever occupy that high office— 
has told Red China exactly what we want 
her to know and nothing more. John Foster 
Dulles has spoken with vigor and clarity 
and substance. We will defend Formosa, 
the Pescadores, and related areas with force 
of immense power. But the decision as to 
war rests squarely in Peking. She will stand 
self-indicted before the world if she chooses 
the course of war. 

I do not believe she will choose war. For 
all its admitted strength, the Red dragon’s 
fire for the present may be so much hot air. 
Clearly, she burningly covets Formosa and 
all the islands. But her ambition out- 
reaches her limited capabilities. Mao-Tse- 
Tung and company are hard realists, not 
idle daydreamers. 


KREMLIN WATCHING OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


And before I conclude my references to 
the current situation, let me say this: The 
crisis in the Formosa Straits is being judged 
by Mr. Khrushchev and his cohorts in the 
Kremlin and Peking on the basis of many 
other facts elsewhere in the world. 

Mr. Khrushchev is watching what the 
United States does in relation to strengthen- 
ing its Armed Forces. This is not merely a 
matter of quantity, but rather, of quality, 
particularly the quality of our nuclear weap- 
ons and our strategic air programs which are 
definitely progressing. 

He is watching what we do to the vital 
appropriations request of the United States 
Information Agency. If the USIA funds are 
slashed, Mr. Khrushchev could declare a few 
hours holiday in Moscow. If Congress were 
to be penny-wise and pound-foolish and to 
reduce the ability of the United States In- 
formation Agency to get across the facts to 
the peoples of the world, particularly to the 
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people of southeast Asia, it would be a sad 
day for the cause of the free world, 


KHRUSHCHEV HOPES FOR AID SLASH TO SOUTH= 
EAST ASIA 


Mr. Khrushchev is watching even more 
closely the nature of our future economic 
aid program to southeast Asia. He is hoping 
we will pinch our pennies so tightly that 
he can easily pick up such valuable but vul- 
nerable population, real estate, and re- 
sources as South Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 
and Thailand—all of which vitally need 
United States aid. Giving them aid with 
an eye-dropper won’t be of any more help 
than giving them more aid than they can 
reasonably absorb. 

Mostly, Khrushchev is hoping that Amer- 
ica’s almost universal and completely un- 
derstandable desire for a balanced budget 
will lead us to miserly errors of ommission. 
Those errors would make for a further un- 
balanced world; a world in which a balanced 
United States budget would become abso- 
lutely impossible thereafter. 

And—in our own land, Mr. Khrushchev is 
watching, too, what happens to civil-defense 
appropriations. He will want to see whether 
we regard seriously the problem of defend- 
ing the lives of 165 million Americans, in a 
small Nation which has now been crossed by 
a jet plane in 3 hours, 46 minutes, or whether 
by slashing civil defense, Congress were to 
indicate that it doesn’t take too seriously 
this grim problem of defense in this super- 
speed age. 

Most of all, Mr. Khrushchey and his co- 
horts will be watching the American spirit, 
the United States backbone. 

Do we cringe, and shrink, and walver, or 
do we stand firm and resolute and brave? 

The latter course is the only true Ameri- 
can course, and it is the one course which 
we will indeed follow. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been a great privilege to address the 
Sons of Norway tonight. 

As we blow out these 60 warm candles in 
this fine organization's birthday cake, we 
look forward to its innumerable anniver- 
saries to come. 

We know that in the years up ahead, its 
members and their families will continue to 
contribute not only to America, not only 
to friendship with Norway, but to the cause 
of the free world. 


Federal Aid for School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OH 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
been holding hearings on Federal aid 
for school construction. Members of 
Congress who have introduced legisla- 
tion on this subject and who have a spe- 
cial interest have been heard and have 
made worthwhile contributions to the 
general information on this important 
question. 

It was no surprise that one of the out- 
standing presentations was made by our 
very able colleague the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. UDALL]. His analysis of 
the questions confronting the committee 
provided the answers to many of the 
objections raised against the school-con- 
struction proposals. His statement be- 
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fore the committee is worthy of study 
by every Member. The statement fol- 
lows: 


STATEMENT ON BILLS To PROVIDE FEDERAL As- 
SISTANCE FOR CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR, MARCH 9, 1955, By REPRESENT- 
ATIVE STEWART L. UDALL, SECOND DISTRICT OF 
ARIZONA 
Iam appearing today before my own com- 

mittee, not merely as another Congressman 

urging positive action, but as a grassroots 

witness—a former school board member in a 

typical “problem” district faced with an op- 

pressive tax rate and a shortage of classroom 
space. 

There is an old saying that in our pre- 
occupation with the forest we sometimes lose 
sight of the trees. My focus will be on the 
“trees” in this presentation. I would like to 
point out some elementary facts which might 
help to point the way around the two stum- 
bling blocks which seem to lie across the path 
of full-scale Federal participation in a na- 
tional school-building program. I refer 
to: (1) the argument that large-scale Fed- 
eral participation necessarily means Federal 
control of education, and (2) the argument 
that the size of the national debt prohibits 
such Federal action. 


THE FEDERAL CONTROL OBJECTION 


This objection was squarely posed by the 
President in his school message in these 
terms: “Federal aid in a form that tends to 
lead to Federal control of our schools could 
cripple education for freedom.” I daresay no 
one here will quarrel with this assertion as a 
general statement. However, when we at- 
tempt to determine whether the Hill-Bailey- 
Kearns type legislation is, or is not, “aid in a 
form that tends to lead to Federal control” 
our quarreling grounds are quickly staked 
out. Apparently the administration feels 
that all of these bills tend to lead to Fed- 
eral control,” otherwise the President’s 
proposals would have adopted the grant-in- 
aid technique as a major premise. 

Before exploring this subject further. I 
would like to take a moment to examine one 
of the trees“ —the organization and func- 
tioning of a typical school district. We all 
know that the governing body of a school 
district is a board of education. However, 
it was my experience that the people take a 
keen interest in school government, and in 
many respects the conduct of school affairs 
represents democratic self-government at its 
best. I might say, too, that a wise school 
board is always closely attuned to the mind 
of the community, and consults freely with 
parents of school children and makes fre- 
quent use of citizens’ advisory boards. 

As a community project school operation 
might be roughly divided into three general 
areas—educational management, fiscal man- 
agement, and plant management. Let us 
attempt to list the main initiative and re- 
sponsibility exercised under each of these 
management areas, 

A. Educational management includes these 
functions: 

1. Hiring and firing of administrators and 
teachers; 

2. Determination of basic educational pol- 
icies (e. g., whether teaching shall be “tra- 
ditional,” “progressive,” etc.): 

3. Human relations policies—parent- 
teacher and pupil-teacher relationships; and 

4. Curriculum policies, classroom proce- 
dures, use of school facilities, extracurricu- 
lar activities, etc. 

(Obviously educational management is the 
most important function of a board of edu- 
cation, and is an area where communities 
traditionally stand guard against any out- 
side intrusion. I would venture to say that 
there are few, if any, fields of government 
where local prerogatives are so jealously 
guarded and outside pressures so intensely 
repelled.) 
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B. Fiscal management includes these 
functions: 

1. Determination of annual school budget 
outlay; 

2. Fixing salaries and wages; and 

3. Financing eapital improvements by 
bond issues, special levies, etc. 

C. Plant management includes these 
functions: 

1. Selection of school sites; 

2. Design and construction of school 
buildings; 

8. Maintenance and operation of school 
facilities and grounds; 

4. Purchase of equipment and furnish- 
ings; and 

6. Hiring and supervision of maintenance 
force (busdrivers, groundskeepers, etc.). 

Any discussion of Federal control of a 
school system takes place in a vacuum un- 
less the usurpation of control relates directly 
to the management duties outlined above. 
It must be, to use the President’s words, a 
type of encroachment that would “take 
away the responsibility of communities and 
States in educating our children.” 

Let us look then, for a moment, at the 
type of Federal controls created by the Hill- 
Bailey-Kearns legislation. As I read these 
bills they require State agencies to qualify 
to administer the disbursement of funds. 
These agencies would devise federally ap- 
proved plans designed to guarantee that the 
Federal funds will be properly matched and 
channeled where the need exists. Field 
administration to ensure compliance by local 
districts would be the function of the State 
agency. 

Now I do not think the average school 
board member would consider that his 
governing power or the right of local deter- 
mination would be seriously threatened by 
this type of legislation. Such supervision 
as might be asserted over him would touch 
on 1 or 2 functions of fiscal and plant man- 
agement, and then only to assure compli- 
ance with minimum State standards. I ven- 
ture to predict, too, that State administra- 
tors would exercise their powers with re- 
straint and due regard for local prerogatives. 


EXPERIENCE UNDER PUBLIC LAW 815 


I would like to comment briefly on the 
experience of my district under the old pro- 
gram—Public Law 815. This is a plan, mind 
you, where a Federal agency deals directly 
with local districts, determines eligibility, 
and exercises the necessary supervision to 
ascertain that the Federal moneys are actu- 
ally used economically to build classrooms. 
Our school board received three Federal 
grants totaling $737,818.99 during my tenure. 
We selected the architects. We had buildings 
designed to suit our special requirements. 
And these structures were erected by local 
contractors on sites chosen by a citizens 
committee. I met a Federal official only 
once during the entire process, to discuss 
clearing title to a school site. As far as I 
recall, our vital management prerogatives 
were preserved from all except nominal 
encroachment. * * * 

Unless the Hill-Bailey-Kearns bills have 
hidden controls not apparent on their face, 
it would be my opinion that the amount of 
Federal control under these laws would be 
considerably less than under Public Law 
815. I can only conclude that Federal reg- 
ulation of local school boards would be 
minimal, and local management of the school 
systems would be kept 99 percent intact. 
Sincere people may well argue that the 
limited controls p. by these bills are 
the opening wedge and that more encroach- 
ments will follow. This may be a sound ar- 
gument. But if we are to proceed on the 
basis of past experience and take actual con- 
trols inherent in the legislation before us, 
pernicious Federal control is largely a myth, 


THE NATIONAL DEBT OBJECTION 


It seems to me that the other chief stum- 
bling block is the budgetary fear which has 
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caused the administration to hang back 
when massive Federal participation is pro- 
posed. A day or so after the President sent 
his school message to Congress, he was asked 
at his press conference to comment on 
criticism from congressional quarters that 
his program merely loaded more debts on 
overburdened States and school districts, 
and it was reported that he replied: “Did 
they [the critics] mention the national 
debt?” Perhaps this is the nub of the ad- 
ministration’s opposition. If so, I think the 
President might well be persuaded away from 
this objection if he would listen to the 
schoolmen of the country for a moment— 
and turn a deaf ear to Secretary Humphrey. 

Thirty years ago most public schools were 
wholly operated and maintained from taxes 
levied against the real property located 
within the particular school district. As 
that burden became more oppressive a move- 
ment was set afoot in the State legislatures 
to shift some of it to the counties and the 
States. This has been done on the theory 
that providing an education for the children 
of the State is a statewide problem and 
should properly be met, in part at least, by 
mustering the full taxing power of the 
State. We are now confronted with a nation- 
wide classroom shortage of sufficient magni- 
tude to constitute a serious national prob- 
lem. Acting on much the same theory as 
that embraced by the citizens of the States, 
many of us here have concluded that Fed- 
eral responsibility is involved, and that the 
whole national wealth should be marshaled 
to help hard-pressed communities cope with 
this situation, 

Practically everyone is agreed that the 
shortage exists. And I believe that everyone 
(including the President) is also agreed that 
the funds must be provided to overcome this 
educational “deficit,” we disagree only in re- 
gard to where the burden shall fall. 

In short, our diagnosis is the same, we are 
agreed on the cure, and the only dispute 
concerns how the doctor shall be paid; the 
administration says the patient should pay; 
Hill-Bailey-Kearns says the whole family 
(i. e., local districts, States, and the Federal 
Government) should share the load. 

I'm afraid the President's advisers have 
confused the Federal debt with the national 
debt. The Federal debt, as we well know, is 
some $278 billion; the national debt is the 
sum of the debts of Federal, State, county, 
city, and school district governments. Once 
we have agreed that the classrooms must be 
built, the Rubicon is crossed, and the only 
question that remains is where the funds 
shall be raised to accomplish the agreed 
purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, having participated inten- 
sively in school education at the local—one 
might say the child—level, and holding 
strong convictions as to the vital place it 
occupies in our national life, I would like to 
say today that if we are forced to place pri- 
orities and choose this year between a na- 
tional highway program and a national class- 
room construction program, I shall cast my 
lot with the schools. 


Mr. Speaker, I also call attention to 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald on March 
13 commenting on Mr. Uparr's testi- 
mony: à 
Wuose Money Is IT? 

Representative STEWART L. UDALL thor- 
oughly deserved the general acclaim he re- 
ceived from his fellow-members on the House 
Committee on Education and Labor the 
other day for his striking analysis of the 
school-aid problem. He provided some 
much needed perspective on the issue which 
constitutes the essential difference between 
President Eisenhower’s school-aid proposal 
and the formula sponsored by Senator HILL 
and Representatives BAILEY and Krarns— 
whether the principal additional financial 
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burden should be borne locally or by the 
Federal Government, 

Mr. Upatt put his finger on what is ap- 
parently the nub of the President's objec- 
tions to direct Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States—the fact that this will tend further 
to unbalance the Federal budget. “Did they 
ever mention the national debt?” Mr. Eisen- 
hower retorted to critics who objected that 
his program placed increased indebtedness 
on already overburdened States and school 
districts. “I’m afraid,” commented Mr. 
Upatt, that “the President's advisers have 
confused the Federal debt with the national 
debt. The Federal debt, as we well know, is 
some $278 billion; the national debt is the 
sum of the debts of Federal, State, county, 
city, and school district governments. Once 
we have agreed that the classrooms must be 
built, the Rubicon is crossed and the only 
question that remains is where the funds 
shall be raised to accomplish the agreed pur- 
pose.” 

Thus the problem, as this newspaper has 
suggested from the beginning of the contro- 
versy, is basically a bookkeeping one. We 
share Mr. Upau’s view that just as the bur- 
den of financing schools was originally 
shifted from local districts to counties and 
State governments, it needs now to be shifted, 
in part at least, to the Federal Government. 
The reason is that the Federal Government 
has the revenue resources, while the States 
and the localities have not. And the prob- 
lem has become a national one with a dis- 
astrous impact on the whole Nation. 


Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to be invited to speak at 
the seventh annual banquet meeting of 
the convention of the Ohio Conservation 
Congress on Saturday evening, March 
12. This important subject of conser- 
vation is so very important that, under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
RECORD. 

The address follows: 


As an introduction to this particular talk, 
I feel that it is fitting that I quote President 
Eisenhower on the subject of conservation: 
“Vitally important are the water and min- 
erals, public lands and standing timber, for- 
age and wildlife of this country. A vast 
growing population will have vast future 
needs in these resources. We must more 
than match the substantial achievements in 
the half century since President Theodore 
Roosevelt awakened the Nation to the prob- 
lem of conservation.” 

President Eisenhower then calls for a 
strong Federal program in the field of re- 
source development and I again quote from 
the President: “The best natural resource 
program for America will not result from 
exclusive dependence on Federal bureauc- 
racy. It will involve a partnership of the 
States and local communities, private citi- 
zens and the Federal Government, all work- 
ing together.” 

My personal interest in conservation is 
that of one as a farmer, as a conservationist, 
and as a legislator. For this reason, my 
approach to this particular subject on this 
occasion will be from this three-armed point 
of view. 

This past winter I had the opportunity 
with my congressional committee to visit 
briefly in Spain. This is a country with more 
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than 2,000 years of history. The guide and 
informant that accompanied us on a por- 
tion of this journey stated that the popula- 
tion of Spain at the present time is some 29 
million people. However, it was told that 
an estimate of some 43 million was made for 
the number of people living ir this area at 
the time of the occupation of the Iberian 
Peninsula by the Romans. It also is recorded 
and reported that Spain was one of the most 
prosperous and industrious countries that 
the Romans occupied at that time. There 
were vast timber resources and forests that 
were standing. It also was a place where 
ships were reprovisioned with food and fiber 
products from a very rich soil. 

We noticed that many of the farmers still 
used the old wooden plows drawn by oxen, 
and that the soil seemed to be very thin and 
of low productivity. In fact, the average 
production of grain products has dropped so 
low tha: in our country it would be consid- 
ered a failure if our farms produced in the 
same manner that theirs are producing. The 
vast timberlands have been depleted, and the 
country today has a shortage of water. In 
fact, the hotel at which we stayed in Madrid 
shut off the electricity from 4 to 6 each aft- 
ernoon, because they stated that the hydro- 
electric plants did not have sufficient water 
to supply them with the energy required. At 
the same time, they have no coal resources 
and, since imported coal is expensive, very 
few steam-generating plants can be or have 
been built. 

It then occurred to some of us that the 
timbers had been exhausted in the construc- 
tion of vast fleets of ships that were used in 
fighting their neighbors and even among 
themselves. The Spanish nation has been 
ravaged by wars with other countries and 
even with civil wars in its own boundaries. 
The last civil war cost more than 1 million 
lives and billions of dollars of loss in prop- 
erty damage. Thus it is seen that a once 
rich country now has wasted its resources in 
wars and in the lack of conservation prac- 
tices. Spain has a recorded history of more 
than 2,090 years, and the United States has 
a history of less than 200 years. Is there a 
comparison to be drawn and can a lesson be 
taught to those of us who are interested in 
the conservation program? 

An eminent agronomist in this country 
not too long ago asserted that if any foreign 
power really has imperialistic designs on our 
country that she would be wise to delay 
action for perhaps another 100 years. By 
that time, this authority stated, we shall 
have used and wasted so much of our natural 
resources and especially our topsoil that our 
people will be so starved that they will not 
be able to resist. 

Not long ago, I had the privilege of visit- 
ing in Nevada and witnessing the explosion 
of one of the atomic bombs. Our committee 
also saw the immense destruction that is 
possible with the use of this new type of 
nuclear energy. It has been pointed out by 
prominent conservationists that every day 
the amount of waste of certain natural 
resources is greater than the explosion of 
many of these same hydrogen and atomic 
bombs. For example, it has been discovered 
that at a certain spot in Indiana on the 
Ohio River that every minute a 40-acre 
farm passes by in the form of silt. I am 
going to estimate that this farm is worth at 
least $300 per acre and, in our section of 
Indiana, it is worth much more than that. 
This then means that every minute $12,000 
worth of good rich topsoil is floating down 
the Ohio River eventually to be deposited in 
the ocean where it is lost forever. This 
amounts to more than $17 million per year 
for this one given spot and think of the 
many, many other rivers that are carrying 
silt from the topsoil of so many of our farms 
throughout this country. 

In the last 40 years, the United States has 
spent more than $586 billion on wars of 
various kinds. This is a staggering figure 
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and it is done in the hope that the world 
can be made a more peaceful place in which 
our children and children’s children will live. 
However, are we saving for our children and 
our children’s children the God-given re- 
sources that we inherited or are we return- 
ing these to the ocean to be deposited where 
they will be lost. 

Reference was made to the age of Spain 
and the age of the United States. In less 
than the 200 years, in fact only approxi- 
mately 180 years, we have made approxi- 
mately one-third of our soil incapable of 
producing a crop, At that same rate, more 
than one-half of our soil will be destroyed 
in 100 years. Perhaps the agronomist that 
gave the dire suggestion of a foreign power 
waiting 100 years was not too far from wrong. 
For this reason it behooves all of us to 
pay a tribute to the defenders of soil, woods, 
water, and wildlife, and to all conservation- 
ists. It is for this reason that I consider 
your invitation to meet with you a distinct 
privilege. 

In this talk I almost feel that the subject 
of water should be the one to be emphasized. 
Man's earliest recorded history was on shores 
where streams of sweet water flowed to the 
sea. Even as man pushed back from the 
seashore to the uplands, he recognized a 
good land as one “of brooks of water, of 
fountains and springs flowing forth in val- 
leys and hills, a land of wheat and barley, 
of vines and fig trees and pomegranates, a 
land of olive trees and honey, a land in 
which you will eat bread without scarcity, 
in which you will lack nothing, a land whose 
stones are iron and out of whose hills you 
ean dig copper.” The author of this portion 
of Deuteronomy recognized the value of 
water whether it comes in the form of rain 
or snow or fog or dew or in any form of 
precipitation. Sea water is too salty to meet 
most of man’s necds and thus he depends 
largely upon fresh water. 

The need to conserve water reaches to one 
of the most basic points in life. Water is 
needed to quench the thirst and for many 
personal needs not only of man but of live- 
stock and to keep crops alive and growing. 
Aodern industry uses water for steam gen- 
eration, for washing, cooling, conveying, and 
for a multitude of other processes today. 
Not counting the stream flow that is used 
mechanically to generate hydroelectric power, 
industries in the United States in 1950 used 
approximately 120 billion tons of water—al- 
most 50 times the weight of all other indus- 
trial materials, 

This took a flow of about 80 billion gallons 
per day which is 8 times as much as that 
which was used in 1900. The expectation 
by 1975 is that industry will require 214 
times as much or 200 billion gallons of water 
per day. In this connection, most of the 
States in our Union can double the present 
withdrawals of water at relatively low costs 
and a few States could increase them 10 or 
20 times. 

Before proceeding to a further discussion 
of conservation, it is necessary to stop and 
realize that whenever a quart of crude oil, 
or a ven of coal, copper, lead, stone, iron or 
gravel is mined and taken from this earth 
that it is gone forever. It also must be 
remembered that it never can be replaced. 
This fact alone should make us stop and 
remember what a tremendous role these 
resources play in our everyday living. 

It was for this reason and for many other 
similar motivating factors that the 83d Con- 
gress passed the Watershed Protection and 
Control Act of August 4, 1954, which now is 
Public Law 566. This is an outstanding and 
historical accomplishment in the field of 
water conservation. It sets up the regular 
procedures for aiding local groups within a 
single watershed whereby they may have 
assistance in carrying out watershed pro- 
tection works. It applies to the entire coun- 
try and provides for cooperation from the 
Department of the Army and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It expands and gives 
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impetus to the watershed phase of the 
Nation’s flood control program which the 
Department of Agriculture has been carry- 
ing on since 1936. Thus, it reflects the 
growing sentiment for nationwide action on 
upstream watershed protection and tribu- 
tary flood control. 

“In the Department of Agriculture” ac- 
cording to Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson, “we are determined to assist 
farmers to carry out a more effective pro- 
gram of soil and water development and wise 
utilization on a nationwide basis. This 
naturally includes protection and develop- 
ment of soil and water resources on individ- 
ual farms and ranches and also in the small 
watersheds of subwatersheds.” 

Secretary Benson very wisely has pointed 
out that this program is very well the life- 
blood of the West both for irrigated and dry- 
land farming, and in the East where many 
farmers today are using supplementary irri- 
gation at some time during the growing sea- 
son. Businessmen, bankers, and residents of 
small towns and communities that are 
harmed by floods and small tributaries of 
rivers, likewise are very much concerned and 
will be benefited by the eventual work and 
development of this watershed program. 

Watershed development should be compre- 
hensive and include flood control, power, irri- 
gation, and navigation. It should also keep 
all natural resources in proper balance and 
in proper priority in relation to need. Some 
of these several points have been listed by 
the Department of Agriculture: 

1. Sustained and improved agriculture 
production without waste. 

2. Protection and sustained yield manage- 
ment of forest lands. 

3. Prevention of erosion, protection of 
streams from excessive siltation, and flood 
control. 

4. Protection of community and industrial 
water supply. 

5. Maintenance of underground water 
sources. 

6. Irrigation and drainage on sound land 
use basis. 

7. Maintenance of fish and wildlife re- 
sources. 

8. Areas for recreation and various 
studies—esthetic, cultural, and ecological. 

9. Protection of grasslands suited to range 
utilization. 

Those of you who have traveled across our 
vast country and even in other lands un- 
doubtedly have wondered whether or not 
their barren ground had some use to which 
it could be placed. Even the wastelands of 
Nevada which I visited at the time of the 
bomb tests only recently are serving a val- 
uable purpose at the present time in the 
advancement of science and, we hope, in the 
protection of the human race. In hills and 
mountains nearby they are finding new 
sources and supplies of uranium which is 
one of the important factors in the develop- 
ment of this new science. 

Thus, it is evident that the problem of 
water reaches into every particular phase of 
human endeavor. One of the important con- 
siderations in certain portions of Ohio and 
Indiana and, for that matter, in many areas 
is that of the pollution of water. Pollution 
of water supplies is characteristic of nearly 
all of the heavily inhabited watersheds, but 
it is most serious in the manufacturing belt 
from St. Louis and eastward to the Atlantic 
coast, Pollution of the Ohio River became 
so objectionable that Congress by special 
resolution gave the affected States authority 
in 1936 to form an interstate compact to 
deal with the problem. 

Withdrawals of water for cooling purposes 
are so heavy in some areas that river water 
sometimes becomes too hot to act as an 
effective cooling agent and increases pollu- 
tion because some forms of waste matter 
dissolve more readily in warm water. The 
United States has reached a point where the 
costs imposed upon its economy by using 
streams and rivers as open sewers exceed 
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the apparent savings. Many downstream 
communities are forced to pay large sums 
to purify water or to develop alternative 
supplies sometimes from distant sources. 
Valuable wildlife and recreational assets are 
destroyed and public health is menaced. 
Industries that require relatively clean water 
are discouraged from locating along heavily 
polluted rivers even though good plant sites, 
fabor supply, and other attractions exist. 
Some plants whose water supplies have de- 
teriorated have moved to other localities 
rather than incur high costs of purification. 

Some of the above information was se- 
cured from Resources for Freedom, which 
points out the necessity for the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act of 1948 which was passed 
by the 80th Congress. This Water Pollution 
Control Act provided the beginnings of a pro- 
gram of Federal cooperation with States and 
interstate bodies. It authorizes the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, in co- 
operation with other interested agencies and 
bodies, to prepare comprehensive programs 
for interstate streams and underground 
water and, at the request of State or inter- 
state agencies, to undertake research on 
specific problems. There are many other 
provisions in this worthwhile act, but I 
merely point it out as one of the steps taken 
by the Federal Government in the protection 
of this natural resource—water. The entire 
program is designed to gife impetus to the 
local communities and to the States to first 
undertake the correction of this pollution 
problem. However, the Federal Government 
is ready at all times to step in and assist if 
the States and local communities have failed 
to act. 

This bring up the study and consideration 
of pollution from coal mines. Seepage from 
abandoned coal mines is a source of sulfur 
water and acid that has ruined many good 
fishing streams and made the water unfit 
for many other purposes. Generally speak- 
ing this has been recognized as a State re- 
sponsibility but insofar as the pollution 
affects streams that flow from one State into 
another, it can be said to enter the Federal 
domain. Previous sessions of Congress have 
considered bills which would require owners 
of abandoned coal mines to stop them 
against leakage. Otherwise, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, would be directed to enter such mines 
and construct stoppings such as will pre- 
vent the formation and escape of polluting 
materials. A bill of this nature was intro- 
duced in the 83d Congress. However, within 
my knowledge no such legislation has been 
introduced in this 84th Congress. Several 
Members from Pennsylvania have introduced 
other bills which would authorize coopera- 
tion with that State for flood control and 
drainage in anthracite mines. 

Incidentally, it has been estimated that 
the Ohio River and its tributaries receive 
daily some 25 million pounds of sulfuric 
acid derived from active and abandoned coal 
mines of which some 60 percent reaches the 
water courses above Pittsburgh. 

Public Works Administration funds were 
used to seal up more than 40 percent of 
the abandoned coal mines in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and other coal- 
producing States during the depression pe- 
riod from 1933 to 1938. At that time, the 
cost of sealing each opening ranged from 
$365 to $467. The higher prevailing present- 
day cost was cited by the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior as one reason for advising 
against enactment of certain types of leg- 
islation. 

The Secretary of the Interior has expressed 
the opinion that the cost of sealing the mines 
should be assumed by the people of the 
States in which the mines are located and 
not by the country as a whole. The State of 
Pennsylvania, for example, during the past 
15 or 20 years has followed some such ex- 
tensive mine-sealing program. 

Since I am a farmer, as I indicated earlier 
in this discussion, soil conservation is of 
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special interest. Perhaps a report on Indiana 
alone would give an illustration of the work 
of this agency. There are 65 soll-conserva- 
tion districts in my home State. These dis- 
tricts comprise 15,850,827 acres or 68 per- 
cent of the total area of the State. This 
area also comprises or consists of 109,367 
farms which is 66 percent of the total num- 
ber of farms in the State. These 65 soil- 
conservation districts are on a county basis 
and there are 92 counties in the State. Thus, 
it is seen that the big majority of the State 
of Indiana has adopted the soil-conservation 
program. 

Until January 1, 1955, soil surveys com- 
pleted a total of 4,920,317 acres, including 
practices on contour farming, cover crop- 
ping, strip cropping, seeding of pasture, 
wildlife area improvement, tree planting 
(which includes windbreaks), pond con- 
struction, terracing, diversions, and farm 
drainage. 

On the national level, more than four- 
fifths of the country’s farms and ranches 
and nearly 90 percent of farmland now are 
within the boundaries of the soil-conserva- 
tion districts. More conservation planning 
and treatment is being done each year. 

The policy of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, or the keynote of our national action 
program of soil and water conservation can 
be stated by saying it is one to encourage 
and aid the farmers to plan and apply con- 
servation farming measures, and to do for 
them only those things which need to be 
done in the public interest and which local 
people cannot do for themselves. 

The basic Soil Conservation Act of 1935 
established this principle and designated 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture through Soil Conservation Service to 
provide technical and certain other assist- 
ance to accomplish that end. 

The 83d Congress passed several laws of 
far-reaching effect in this conservation pro- 
gram. The first was the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act to which ref- 
erence previously was made. The second 
was the amended Water Facilities Act which 
will make loans available for this particular 
purpose. The third is a new provision in 
the internal-revenue law that enables 
farmers to treat expenditures for various 
soil and water conservation measures as 
current expenses that may be deducted from 
farm income for tax purposes. 

With this Federal recognition of conserva- 
tion, especially through the watershed pro- 
gram, the success of this program is going 
to depend on public understanding of the 
problems and objectives and upon local par- 
ticipation all of the time. The program 
is purely local and Federal Government 
merely becomes a partner by providing tech- 
nical and cost-sharing assistance. To be 
successful, the program must be advertised 
and encouraged and public acceptance must 
be developed. 

May I return to the farming problem to 
illustrate the importance of the conserva- 
tion program. From 1919 to 1927, the num- 
ber of persons engaged in farming dropped 
4 million; 19 million acres were withdrawn 
from cultivation and 76,000 farms were 
abandoned. However, the farm income for 
fiber and food products during that same 
period increased 15 percent. 

During World War II, high rigid price sup- 
ports were used as incentives to increase pro- 
duction. Unfortunately, these supports were 
continued at great cost to the taxpayers and 
as an illusion to the farmer. At the same 
time, lower prices can tend to force the pro- 
ducer to reduce costs and become more effi- 
cient and perhaps even increase production. 

For exumple, in the last 15 years yields per 
acre have risen 20 percent. In cotton, for 
example, the gain has been more than a 
third. In tobacco the gain has been as much 
as one-half and in corn the gain in produc- 
tion has more than doubled. This illus- 
trates the advancement of technological re- 
search in farming and in agriculture in gen- 
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eral. Since the farmer can produce more 
from his soil with modern fertilizers and 
modern farming methods and since one man 
can farm a larger acreage than previously 
with modern machinery, it means that there 
is a terrific strain placed upon the soil and 
the farmer wants to keep it for future gen- 
erations. 

However, there are many other considera- 
tions which I know will be of interest to you 
and to all other people interested in con- 
servation practices. Polluted streams and 
waters are contrary to the public interest for 
another reason and it is because they reduce 
opportunities for fish and wildlife to exist. 
Polluted streams also make the neighboring 
areas repulsive to all who would use them. 
Each species of fish has its own temperature 
needs but all fish demand reasonably pure 
water. Some are more tolerant of impuri- 
ties than others but the best sports fish are 
those which thrive in clean water. Trout 
want cold water. Small-mouth bass want 
cool water. Large-mouth bass want warm 
water. If the temperature is too low, the 
fish become sluggish, they don’t eat enough 
food to grow on and if the temperature is too 
high, the fish die. 

Thus, good watershed protection, whether 
for lands under farm management or in for- 
ests, tends to encourage the maintenance of 
cool springs of water with a fairly even tem- 
perature. Conditions which reduce the flow 
of springs tend also to raise the summer 
temperature of these springs. This, in turn, 
can have a bad effect upon the streams that 
normally support trout and small-mouth 
bass. The water becomes too warm to sup- 
port such fish. 

Watershed management is vital to good 
fishing also because, except during periods 
of rain or fast-melting snow, most streams 
receive their flow from what might be called 
leaks in the ground water reservoir. These 
are the free-flowing springs. If they go dry, 
the stream goes dry. Then, sooner or later, 
the fish will disappear and so will their 
sources of food. Neither fish nor fish food 
can live in a dry stream bed. Good water- 
shed management maintains soil conditions 
that encourage water to seep into the lower 
soil levels. 

The recommendation given by President 
Eisenhower in his budget message on Jan- 
uary 17 of this year makes the following 
important statement: “Under the recom- 
mendations for the fiscal year 1956, the Fed- 
eral Government will spent $673 million for 
development of land and water resources. 
A large share of this total—?430 million 
is for continuation of work on 152 river 
basin development projects and units under 
construction by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Corps of Engineers. Much of this 
work is multiple purpose development for 
irrigation, flood control, navigation, and hy- 
droelectric power.” 

It was pointed out that there are under 
construction 37 of these projects which vir- 
tually will be completed in 1956. The budget 
message further included recommendations 
that would intend to encourage States and 
local public and private groups to take the 
initiative in developing the valuable water 
resources with Federal cooperation where na- 
tional interests are involved. In fact, the 
budget includes $20 million under proposed 
legislation to enable the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Corps of Engineers to partici- 
pate in 1950 in partnership water develop- 
ments. 

We finally come to the conclusion, and it 
certainly is clear that clear water and plenty 
of it in a continuous flow is necessary for - 
the life of man, for the industries upon 
which he depends, and for the wildlife to 
which he looks for much of his recreation. 
To provide the clear water requires effective 
management of all watersheds coupled with 
such controls that sources of pollution may 
be kept down to the amounts to which 
nature can adjust. The Watershed Protec- 
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tion and Flood Control Act of August 4, 
1954, is a major step toward this goal of 
achieving clean waters. To a great extent 
it supplements the Pollution Control Act of 
1948. Acid seepage from abandoned coal 
mines continues to be a source of much 
damage to many fishing streams but the 
programs now underway in some of the 
States promise to fit in with the Federal 
program and reduce even this danger to the 
extent that it may be met by natural 
processes. 

The laws whether Federal or State are 
merely tools available to be used. Without 
vigilance and citizen leadership of such con- 
servation organizations as are represented 
here, such laws may be so neglected as to be 
no more than clanging gongs. As with the 
maintenance of freedom, we must fight to 
maintain conditions which will assure the 
continuous flow of clear, uncontaminated 
water. 

Some time ago I read the story about 
Daniel Webster who scornfully described the 
western half of the United States as a for- 
midable home of savages and beasts and an 
expanse of wasteland and brooding moun- 
tains. This was just a little more than 100 
years ago. Webster even made the signifi- 
cant statement that he would not vote one 
cent from the public treasury to place the 
Pacific Ocean one inch nearer to Boston than 
it is. He could not see any use to which 
the great deserts and endless mountain 
ranges ever could be put. The comment on 
this statement is the fact that few men so 
illustrious have ever proved so wrong on such 
a tremendous scale so soon. As a result, 
would it not be well for us to look 100 years 
ahead and try to determine not only the 
number of people who will be living off of 
the soil and will be dependent upon the 
products of the soil, but also to know in 
advance whether or not this same topsoil 
still will be with us to produce the necessi- 
ties of lite. Reclamation, of course, is im- 
portant, but conservation is a first-line de- 
fense to avoid the necessity of reclamation 
in the future. 

We have enough good land left in these 
United States to keep us prosperous and 
well fed if we conserve and improve it. It 
can be done and with the assistance of con- 
servation groups such as yours and others 
throughout the United States, the people 
will learn and know how to do it. We can 
make most of our land produce more and 
more year after year. We also can save that 
same land but will we do it in time? 


Atlantic Union: Let’s Meet the Challenge 
of Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
I delivered before the Greater New York 
Branch of the Atlantic Union Commit- 
tee last Friday. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER, OF 
TENNESSEE, AT THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
GREATER NEW YORK BRANCH OF THE AT- 
LANTIC UNION COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 18, 
1955. 

Judging from the experience of the past 
few years—and indeed, from the long his- 
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tory of military alliances—the longer we 
delay exploring better means of uniting the 
free peoples, the worse emergencies we shall 
face in the coming months and years. 

Along with some 29 of my colleagues in 
the Senate and House, I have again intro- 
duced the Atlantic Union resolution to make 
that exploration possible, 

Many of you will recall a day 4 years ago 
when President Eisenhower, at that time 
NATO Supreme Commander, addressed the 
Congress. In his speech he asked this ques- 
tion: “Why, then, are we frightened of dicta- 
torial government?” And he gave this an- 
swer: “Only for one reason, because they 
have a unity of purpose. What we have to 
do—the only thing we have to do—is to meet 
that unity with a higher type, the unity of 
free men that will not be defeated.” 

Since that day, the Atlantic democracies 
have increased their collective military 
strength and the military effectiveness of the 
North Atlantic Alliance. Let us not forget, 
however, that during this same period the 
rulers of Russia and Red China have in- 
creased their military strength and effective- 
ness and that Soviet Russia is now building 
hydrogen bombs and transoceanic planes 
which can drop them on the United States. 

During these 4 years, the Atlantic democ- 
racies as a group, and notably some of the 
nations of Western Europe, have increased 
their economic strength. Let us not forget, 
however, that Soviet Russia and Red China 
have also increased their economic strength 
even more rapidly under the lash of dicta- 
torial power. 

But in these 4 years the Atlantic democ- 
racies have not made comparable progress in 
increasing their political unity. Indeed, con- 
flicts of policy between them concerning re- 
lations with areas of Asia and attitudes 
toward Communist propaganda offensives 
suggest that they are less united in some re- 
spects than they were 4 years ago. Our need 
for such unity, emphasized then so clearly 
by our present President, remains both criti- 
cal and urgent. Threatened by a Communist 
bloc which can maneuver and strike with 
dazzling speed, we must still negotiate be- 
fore we can act jointly. 

This contrast between our respective ac- 
complishments in the military field and in 
the political field is the more striking when 
our potential capabilities in those two fields 
are recalled. For our military capabilities 
are clearly subject to strict limitations for 
the long-haul limitations set by the need to 
maintain a free and prosperous economy. 

But there is no limitation on our political 
capabilities except ourselves. As free men, 
nothing except our own intelligence, our own 
will, and our own attitudes can bar us from 
doing anything which our security and wel- 
fare demand. 

I am convinced that the introduction of 
this resolution will contribute directly to 
early ratification of the Paris Agreements. It 
will be regarded in France, in the German 
Federal Republic and in all other nations 
which must still ratify these agreements as 
a proof that there is powerful support in the 
Congress of the United States for further de- 
velopment of the Atlantic community. They 
also recognize that the failure of EDC and 
the inclusion of the German Federal Repub- 
lic directly in NATO have made further de- 
velopment of the Atlantic community im- 
perative. Knowledge that this impressive 
support exists in the Congress for a resolu- 
tion proposing a convention which would ex- 
plore on the broadest basis the possibilities 
of achieving this objective will give them 
new hope and confidence that ratification of 
the Paris agreements will not lead up a dead 
end street, but will contribute toward the 
Atlantic development which these agree- 
ments themselves and the time in which we 
live have made urgent and necessary. 

The history of the last few years has 
shown that progress on an Atlantic basis 
and progress in Europe are closely inter- 
related, When we have taken the lead in 
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developing NATO and have emphasized the 
importance of increasing the solidarity of 
the Atlantic Community, which includes 
our country, Canada, and Britain as well 
as the countries of Western Europe, we have 
seen progress toward unity in Europe. But 
when we have refrained from mentioning 
the word “Atlantic,” have called only for 
unity in Europe and have exerted pressure 
to persuade Europeans to take steps in 
which we were to have no part, the result 
has been failure. 

We recognized in 1949 by becoming a party 
to the North Atlantic Treaty that our de- 
fense and theirs were inseparable. Surely, 
there is every reason why we should explore 
together in common, in a convention com- 
prising our best minds and theirs, how our 
common defense might be made more effec- 
tive and less costly and how we might at- 
tain that greater unity for which President 
Eisenhower has so consistently called. 

This resolution opens to the democracies 
a new and broad road toward the attain- 
ment of this objective. At the same time, 
it provides the free nations with a means 
of taking the intiative in the war of ideas 
which forms a central part of the cold war. 
We cannot win the war of ideas if we remain 
on the defensive. To move forward toward 
ultimate victory in this ideological struggle, 
to make possible an expansion of the fron- 
tiers of freedom which have receded so far 
in the last decade, we must take the offen- 
sive. 

Our forefathers demonstrated unsurpassed 
political capacity throughout our history 
as a nation, first in creating our American 
Union and afterward in expanding that 
Union from a fringe of 13 States along the 
Atlantic seaboard into a continental area 
containing 50 times as many people and con- 
stituting the freest and the most powerful 
and productive Nation in the world. They 
met the challenge of their time. Shall we 
fail to meet ours? 


Difficult Problems of Guatemala 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for many 
years I have been following closely the 
situation in our sister Republic of Guate- 
mala. 

I was one of the first Members of Con- 
gress to point out what was then the 
rising Communist crisis in the hemi- 
sphere, as the former Arbenz regime 
evolved more and more into a complete 
Soviet-style dictatorship. At that time 
I urged strong action to curb what was 
then the mounting threat to the Panama 
Canal and to the hemisphere as a whole. 

Then, with the fortunate overthrow 
of the Arbenz regime by the liberation 
forces to Col. Castilo Armas, I pointed 
out that the hemisphere had secured an 
historic opportunity to help a sister re- 
public show how the ruin and slavery 
of communism could be replaced by the 
prosperity and good life of freedom. 

Although, since the liberation, Colonel 
Armas and his associates have taken 
many sound administrative actions, and 
although the United States Government 
has been deeply sympathetic with the 
problems of the new government, un- 
fortunately, the situation in that coun- 
try remains exceedingly troubled. 
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I frankly believe that our own Gov- 
ernment could and should do far more 
to be of assistance to the Government 
of Guatemala, to help make of it a show- 
case for the Western Hemisphere. 

This does not relieve Guatemala it- 
self of its own basic responsibilities. On 
the contrary, I believe that the Guate- 
malan Government and people are, for- 
tunately, determined to rely upon them- 
selves to the fullest possible extent. But 
they realistically recognize, as we should, 
that the Communist legacy of ruin can- 
not be overcome overnight. 

The tens of millions of dollars which 
the Communists stole from the now 
bankrupt treasury; the heritage of an 
agrarian and labor discontent which the 
Reds promoted; the shortage of corn; 
the problem of unemployment—these 
are but a few of the serious aspects of 
the current situation, coupled with the 
disturbed coffee market. 

Surely, I say, in the instance of at 
least the corn shortage, American offi- 
cial resourcefulness is capable of helping 
our friends promptly to meet this prob- 
lem. And surely, we can be of other as- 
sistance, consistent with our commit- 
ments elsewhere in the hemisphere. 

I have a high regard for State Depart- 
ment and FOA intentions to be of genu- 
ine assistance to Guatemala. But my 
earnest hope is that the programs al- 
ready announced will definitely be im- 
plemented in full as speedily as possible; 
and, more important, that they will be 
supplemented as needs require. I urge 
this in the interest of Pan-American 
unity and freedom. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk two 
hard-hitting newspaper articles pub- 
lished last week under the theme 
Whither Guatemala. They were written 
by Mr. Daniel James, and were released 
by the Spadea syndicate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these articles be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHITHER GUATEMALA? 
ECONOMIC CRISIS LOOMS—RED REVIVAL FEARED 
(By Daniel James) 


(Eprror’s NoTe.—Daniel James is author of 
the new book Red Design for the Americas: 
Guatemalan Prelude. He is an authority on 
Central America, and has just returned from 
the Caribbean.) 


Guatemala is on the verge of an economic 
crisis, The crisis could topple her new anti- 
Red government, revive communism, and 
wreck United States policy. 

Americans seem totally unaware of these 
grim prospects. They have been fed too 
much ballyhoo and too few facts about anti- 
Communist Guatemala. Yet fact No. 1 is 
that President Carlos Castillo Armas’ regime, 
after 6 months in power, faces bankruptcy. 

And so does our policy in Guatemala. 

Two-thirds of Guatemala’s 120-million- 
pound coffee crop is unsold. Her notoriously 
tight-fisted, short-sighted coffee growers have 
been holding out for high prices while the 
market has been falling. Since coffee ac- 
‘counts for 80 percent of national revenues, 
the Government is at this moment virtually 
without an income. 

It scraped through January and February 
thanks to incoming corporation and land- 
tax payments then due, and to bumper cot- 
ton exports. But no more money is due from 
those sources, and other expected revenue 
is piddling. With coffee still unsold, Castillo 
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Armas may find it difficult or impossible to 
pay his obligations this month. 

At best, if all the coffee were sold, the 
Government would lose $6 million in taxes 
owing to unexpected low prices. Unless new 
sources of revenue are developed, Castillo 
Armas faces a rough year even if he rides out 
the impending crisis. 

Unfortunately, there is no Guatemalan 
money in sight to help the Government. It 
can be authoritatively stated that some $50 
million fied Guatemala between 1952 ard 
1954, when the Reds were in power. Of that 
sum, $24 million was deposited in foreign, 
mostly United States banks. Another $6 
million was invested in foreign enterprises. 
The rest, $20 million, is reckoned to be in 
Red hands. 

Some flight capital has returned, but not 
enough to start a trend. 

Added to these woes is a shortage of corn. 
Potentially, this may be the most explosive 
element of all. Corn is the basis of the 
national diet. It is worshiped almost as a 
deity by the Indians and thus possesses 
profound psychological meaning. A scarcity 
of corn could be calamitous. 

Communism, hoarding, or both, may be 
responsible for the corn shortage. Prices 
are up to 6 cents a pound whereas normally 
they range between 4 and 5. Plantings 
were disrupted last year by the Red agra- 
rian reform, and corn already planted was 
damaged by fall storms. However, peasants 
may be withholding corn in anticipation of 
higher prices. 

Guatemala’s progressive young Minister 
of Economy and Labor, Jorge Arenales, has 
authorized the private importation of 80 mil- 
lion pounds of corn. This, when put on 
the market, is expected to drive prices down 
and force hoarders to sell. By April, Are- 
nales expects to know whether hoarding or 
a bad crop caused the scarcity. 

If it is a bad crop, as many think, Guate- 
mala will have to beg, borrow, or steal enough 
corn from somewhere to prevent starvation 
this year. 

Still another serious economic problem is 
unemployment. 

Around 20,000 workers, most of them in 
the capital, are believed to be unemployed. 
They present a political, as well as eco- 
nomic, headache. Some were lopped off 
Government payrolls for economy reasons. 
Others were fired by antilabor employers. 
Still others were laid off unfinished public 
Works. 

Officials say most of the jobless will be 
absorbed within 3 months on new highway 
projects, but by then the situation could 
be out of hand. 

Behind the unemployed lies a discontended 


urban working population. The workers 


feel they are losing under Castillo Armas 
the rights they enjoyed under his Marxist 
predecessor, Arbenz. They begin to long for 
the days when their unions were a power 
in the land, ignoring the fact that they were 
Red controlled. 

Specifically, the workers disapprove the 
abolition of the old unions. Castillo Armas 
is giving the unions every chance to purge 
themselves of Red influences, but that has 
been done in very few cases and so there 
is really no labor movement in Guatemala. 

Also resented is a decree issued in Janu- 
ary which gives employers the right to fire 
employees for union activity and virtually 


prohibits peasant unions. The latter, how- 


ever is directly attributable to the fact that 
the illiterate peasantry is a prey to Red 
demagogy and only last January 20 Red- 
led peasants joined a conspiracy to over- 
throw Castillo Armas. 

Trade-union leaders blame everything on 
the antilabor atmosphere they say prevails 
among leading politicians. There is some 
truth to the charge. At best, the Govern- 
ment itself has been barely lukewarm to 
labor. On the other hand, labor has thrown 
up no really able men to replace its old 
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Red bosses, and that is perhaps a primary 
reason why no labor movement exists. 

Whatever the pros and cons of labor, this 
much is true: worker discontent is on the 
rise and there is a developing nostalgia for 
the past. In an acute economic crisis, this 
could be turned by clever Communist agi- 
tators into a strong leftist current. 

Confronted by the prospect of an economic 
crisis accompanied by a political one, Cas- 
tillo Armas can pull through only with the 
aid of the United States. 


WHITHER GUATEMALA? 


TOO LITTLE GUATEMALA AID THREATENS UNITED 
STATES POLICY 
(By Daniel James) 

United States policy in Guatemala is fail- 
ing. That is the sad conclusion this re- 
porter has reluctantly reached after a 4- 
week, on-the-spot survey. 

The consequences, if we fail in Guatemala, 
will be disastrous. Our prestige in Latin 
America will practically vanish. Our pro- 
grams in Asia will be compromised. Com- 
munists everywhere will have a field day as 
we argue over who lost Guatemala. 

When Guatemala’s Reds were overthrown 
last June, United States leaders from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on down swore to make the 
Central American Republic an anti-Com- 
munist showcase. They were solidly backed 
by both political parties and the public. 
Rarely has there been such unanimity as 
on the need for all-out aid to Red ravaged 
Guatemala. 

Now, 8 months later, how much aid have 
we given? 

On paper, $6,425,000. In fact, less than 
half that amount. Money is being doled 
out for certain projects only as, if, and when, 
they start. 

Of the total aid authorized, $4,425,000 will 
eventually go into roads—if Guatemala can 
match it with $1.5 million of her own. An- 
other $500,000 will go to finish a hospital— 
if Guatemala can match it with $500,000. 
Health, agricultural, and other projects like- 
wise depend on Guatemala’s ability to match 
funds. 

So far, then, our aid largely consists of 
putting up dollar for dollar in a situation 
where the matching party sorely lacks 
dollars. 

But even if we donated the entire $6.5 
million outright, that would be about as 
helpful as feeding aspirin to a man with 
appendicitis. 

That sum, Guatemalans point out, repre- 
sents exactly what their Government paid its 
employees in back wages last December. 

It about equals what the Government ex- 
pects to lose in coffee taxes this year. 

It is less than one-third of what the Reds 
are known to have stolen. 

“A fraud” is how one Guatemalan bitterly 
described our aid to me. He was echoed by 
others. Already, our policy of too little is 
breeding dissillusionment in us. 

Washington is relying upon United States 
Private capital to give Guatemala what she 
needs. That is sound general theory. The 
trouble is, it does not apply to Guatemala's 
immediate problems. 

United States businessmen are swarming 
into Guatemala seeking investment oppor- 
tunities. Some are already building roads, 
exploring for oil, selling machinery, making 
lumber. 

The Electric Co. of Guatemala, a United 
States subsidiary, is putting $17 million into 
new hydroelectric facilities to increase the 
capital city’s power capacity. Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways is about to join with local 
money to erect a big hotel. United Fruit 
reportedly awaits disposition of a United 
States antitrust suit before investing $25 
million. 

Tourists are beginning to return, realiz- 
ing no Red problem now beclouds enjoy- 
ment of Guatemala’s unparalleled scenic 
beauty. 
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President Carlos Castillo Armas deserves 
great credit for the improving business pic- 
ture. His personal popularity, general poli- 
cies, and practical measures—such as a pro- 
gressive petroleum code—have combined to 
assure United States business a warm wel- 
come and fair treatment in Guatemala. 

Backing up Castillo Armas is the most 
talented and dedicated team of United 
States officials this reporter has ever seen 
abroad. United States Embassy, Informa- 
tion Agency, and Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration personnel deserve medals for their 
handling of a delicate task. 

Owing to all these factors, Guatemala is 
acquiring a new look. Guatemala City 
streets, once deserted, are filled with busy 
and happy people. Stores are brimming 
with new merchandise. Hotels are full. 
New buildings are going up. 

But overshadowing this bright picture is 
the dark legacy communism left behind. A 
looted treasury, a corn shortage, a jobless 
problem, and a falling coffee market (for 
which the Reds cannot be blamed) all spell 
a major crisis. Neither the Guatemalan 
Government nor United States investors are 
equipped to tackle it. 

An economic crisis in Guatemala just now 
would, as a matter of fact, slow down the 
flow of investment. It would destroy con- 
fidence in Castillo Armas, and perhaps cause 
his downfall. It would wreck United States 
plans for Guatemala and United States pol- 
icy nearly everywhere in Latin America. 
We must awaken to these dangers at once 
and realize that only swift and unstinting 
U.uited States ald can ward them off. 

The primary immediate job is to help 
Castillo Armas acquire sufficient funds to 
carry on the task of governing. Second, 
Guatemala may need emergency food and 
grain supplies. Third, we must expand and 
accelerate our technical assistance—and 
withoat requiring Guatemala to match 
funds. Fourth, coffee prices must be ad- 
justed. 

Further, we should announce a long-term 
program. Guatemala needs about $50 mil- 
lion to build a decent road network—one of 
the keys to an expanding economy. She 
needs perhaps another $50 million for such 
basic projects as modernizing her agricul- 
ture. For about $20 million yearly spent over 
the next 5 years, Castillo Armas’ chances of 
finishing his term in 1960 would be immeas- 
urably enhanced and Guatemala's stability 
and prosperity practically underwritten. 

Vice President Nrxon, just back from the 
Caribbean and keenly aware of Guatemala’s 
problems in particular, might well suggest 
that President Eisenhower ask Congress to 
enact a $100 million, 5-year program for 
Guatemala. Only such a program will dem- 
onstrate that we are really trying to make 
the world’s first anti-Communist revolution 
& success. 


H. R. 4726 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, March 10, this Congress 
passed H. R. 4720—what might be called 
the career incentive bill. In my opinion 
this legislation will have a tremendous 
effect upon the morale of our people as 
well as upon the military and economic 
condition of our country. 

This bill will increase the base pay of 
the active, retired, and Reserve forces of 
our military units and certainly it will 
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be an incentive for young people to make 
a career of the armed services. I have 
always advocated, and last year intro- 
duced House Resolution 521, requesting 
that a study be made to make the Armed 
Forces more attractive, giving those who 
volunteer their services, compensation, 
and benefits comparable to what could 
be earned in civilian life. I want to 
thank the military, administration lead- 
ers, and especially the Armed Services 
Committee for their cooperation in con- 
sidering my resolution. 

I firmly believe that the intent of my 
resolution, at least a portion thereof, has 
been put into effect by the passing of 
H. R. 4720. 

I am sure all of us recognize that we 
must have an adequate defense and I 
am certain that this legislation will go 
a long way to help this Nation protect 
the freedoms that we all enjoy. 

I am one who does not like the word 
compulsion and one who firmly believes 
that the least Federal controls we have 
the better off we are. I hope and pray 
that this increased incentive will so at- 
tract the younger people into military 
service that we will soon be able to do 
away with the draft and other forms of 
compulsory military training. 


Packers and Stockyards Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am introducing a bill to amend the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, to prevent 
sudden and unreasonable decreases in 
the price of hogs and cattle which are 
sold at stockyards and subject to that act. 

In the year 1952, hogs had reached a 
$15 price from the high in 1947 of $31. 
About a year ago hogs had rebounded to 
around $26. They have been dropping 
back in price since that time until they 
have virtually reached the 1952 price of 
$15 to $16. 

In 1947 and 1948 the top price on cattle 
was around $41 to $42. Since that time 
they have gradually gone down in price 
to the low of probably $22, and now the 
same grade around $26. 

During these fluctuations of hogs, they 
have dropped on some days as much as 
75 cents per hundredweight. While this 
severe drop per day was going on, in my 
opinion, a corresponding decrease of 
meat over the counter was not brought 
about. A hog raiser or cattle feeder 
would naturally try to guess when he 
thought there would be a light run of 
these animals at the stockyards and send 
in some of his animals accordingly. The 
legislation which I have introduced to 
amend the Packers and Stockyards Act 
would not permit the price paid at a 
stockyard for swine of any grade to fluc- 
tuation more than 15 cents a hundred- 
weight less than the average price paid 
at such stockyards for swine of the same 
grade on the preceding day. The price 
paid at a stockyard for cattle of any 
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grade will only be within the permissible 
range of fluctuation only if it is not more 
than 25 cents a hundredweight less than 
the average price paid at such stock- 
yards for cattle of the same grade on the 
preceding business day. 

This fluctuation limitation should, if 
it becomes public law, not cause a hog 
raiser or cattle feeder to try to hit the 
market when there are short runs. Re- 
gardless of any day the markets are open, 
a hog raiser or cattle feeder would know 
that there would only be a certain fluc- 
tuation downward and no more in his 
price. It seems that this should help 
stabilize the market. If hog prices 
especially continue their downward 
trend, it only means that the hog raiser 
will sell his brood sows and market his 
corn at the Government price. If this 
is done, and I believe it will be, there will 
then, within 6 months to a year's time, 
be a shortage of pork, and the same vi- 
cious cycle will proceed over again. 

The same thing, I think, is true with 
cattle. Fifteen to sixteen dollars per 100 
weight for hogs at the stockyards with 
the price of concentrates today is not a 
very profitable one. 

This office has not consulted with the 
Department of Agriculture relative to 
this legislation or with the packers. It 
is my hope that the Agriculture Com- 
mittee will call an early hearing on the 
bill that I have introduced. At this time, 
anyone interested, the Department of 
Agriculture, the packers, hog raisers and 
cattle feeders, and the agriculture asso- 
ciations, would be allowed to express 
their views. I have no pride in the 
authorship of this offered legislation. If 
during the hearings a better solution is 
forthcoming, I will be the first to wel- 
come it. I sincerely feel that someone 
should come up with some kind of a 
solution and soon. I feel that a packer 
would rather have a stabilized livestock 
market than one with violent fluctua- 
tions. If a hog is worth $16 today to 
the packers to slaughter, it should be 
worth a minimum of $15.85 the next day 
and not $15 or $15.25. Again, I think 
the same is exactly true about cattle. 

I believe the hog raiser and the cattle 
feeder would welcome some attempt at 
stabilization. 


Slovak Independence Day, March 14 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
14, 1939, the Slovak Parliament, perhaps 
under unusual circumstances, but never- 
theless, declared the independence of 
Slovakia. I say under unusual circum- 
stances, because the Slovaks would not 
have chosen that particular time to de- 
clare publicly what we and the whole 
world consider as their God-given and 
inalienable right to do. But were it not 
for the pressure exercised by Germany 
the yearning of the Slovaks for their na- 
tional home would have been delayed 
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much longer. As it happened, March 14 
became the day of the fulfillment of Slo- 
vak national aspirations. 

At the commemoration of this histori- 
cal day of Slovaks throughout the world, 
I wish to remind the Members of the 
House that it was our own President Wil- 
son who was intimately acquainted with 
the situation of the Slovaks in the newly 
born Republic of Czechoslovakia and 
that it was exactly this President who, 
after witnessing the plight of the Slovaks 
in that new state, proposed that the right 
of self-determination of the Slovak Na- 
tion should be brought to the attention 
of the League of Nations at one of its 
first meetings. 

That this was so, is testified by no one 

ess authoritative on this subject, than 
was the eminent American journalist and 
aide to President Wilson during the Ver- 
sailles negotiations following World War 
I, Colonel Stefan Bonsal, who as a close 
friend of the foremost Slovak Patriot 
General Milan R. Stefanik witnessed the 
interview of President Wilson with Gen- 
eral Stefanik at Paris in 1919, and who 
later was to learn about the Slovak na- 
tional aspirations from other sources. 

As it appears to us Americans, we may 
object to the Slovaks that they seized 
the opportunity to declare their inde- 
pendence on March 14, 1939, when Ger- 
many seemed to dominate the fate of the 
whole area of central Europe, a Germany 
which at that time was or was about to 
become our enemy. But, as we cannot 
blame the sick for accepting medical 
treatment at the first opportunity of see- 
ing a doctor instead of waiting in agony 
for their own doctor, so we cannot re- 
proach the Slovaks for the very fact of 
having declared their independence in 
1939 instead of waiting for our own en- 
couragement. 

No, we cannot reproach them for hav- 
ing used their God-given right for free- 
dom; on the contrary, we join our Slovak 
friends throughout the world in their 
joy of the glorious past of their nation 
and in their hope that soon again the 
chimes of victory of the good over the 
evil will ring in Bratislava and Kosice 
the hymn of freedom and liberty denied 
to them now under the Communist dom- 
ination. 

To make this possible, however, we 
cannot just stand by. We have to en- 
courage all such brave and democra- 
tically minded Slovaks throughout the 
world, and their organizations that we 
are willing to help them if they also 
will help themselves. In this respect, I 
mean not only the organizations of those 
Slovak exiles who before all are respon- 
sible for the liberation of Communist- 
dominated Slovakia, such as the Na- 
tional Committee for Liberation of Slo- 
vakia, but also organizations, clubs and 
lodges of Americans of Slovak descent, 
who are inspired by the plight of so 
many of their countrymen in Slovakia. 
Only recently one such organization was 
founded in the Luzerne County district 
under the guidance of some of my 
friends such as John T. Kmetz, Andrew 
Kosik, Stephen Farris, John J. Baloga, 
John Adamchak, and others in order to 
seek ways and means for a better un- 
derstanding of the Slovak problems, 

As for me, I have already expressed 
my views about the Slovak problem when 
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on July 3, 1952, I introduced House Con- 
current Resolution No. 238, in which I 
have not only stressed the traditional 
friendship of the American people with 
the people of Slovakia, and reaffirmed 
the firm conviction of the American peo- 
ple that the Slovak people have the right 
of self-determination and the right to 
be governed by their own consent, but, 
ever since, I have convinced myself by 
closely studying this same problem, that 
only then when Slovakia will become an 
equal member of the family of free na- 
tions, peace will prevail in that area of 
central Europe. 


Dissent and Separate Statement of Com- 
missioner Holifield on Commission Re- 
port on Lending Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Commission report is so faulty in con- 
cept and method that I must object to 
it even though a few recommendations, 
standing alone, may have merit. 

By and large the recommendations in 
the report, if fully carried out, would 
make it harder for American citizens to 
buy homes or to get loans for their farms 
or businesses. 

The recommendations point in the di- 
rection of tighter agricultural credit, a 
slowing down of housing construction, 
restrictions on the rural electrification 
program, and limitations on other direct 
or indirect aids provided by the Federal 
Government. 

Persons will differ as to the wisdom 
of these programs. There is no doubt, 
however, that they concern intimately 
the affairs and well being of millions of 
Americans and the health and strength 
of the national economy. 

The Congress recreated the Hoover 
Commission to study the present organi- 
zation and operations of the executive 
department and agencies, with a view to 
better management and economy. I do 
not believe that the Congress wanted ad- 
vice from the Commission on public 
policies of every sort. 

The Commission has construed its 
congressional mandate otherwise. This 
report indicates that the Commission is 
willing to roam far and wide in the field 
of public policy. 

No matter how wise and well informed, 
the 12 Commission members cannot be 
expected to have more than a casual 
acquaintance with many of the com- 
plex issues posed by this report. The 
task force study contributed little, in my 
opinion, to the deliberations of the Com- 
mission, 

It is unfortunate that the present 
Commission did not benefit from the 
experience of the first Hoover Commis- 
sion along this line. 

The previous Commission engaged 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., a firm of certi- 
fied public accountants, as a task force 
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to study Government lending activities. 
The previous Commission's report, based 
on that study, was criticized by three 
Commission members—Acheson, Pol- 
lock, and Rowe—as being wholly wrong 
in its organizational approach and as 
reflecting a narrow accounting view on 
broad public policies. 

Senator AIKEN, in a separate dissent, 
stated at the time that the Price-Water- 
house report on lending agencies does 
not adequately represent the broad pub- 
lic-interest viewpoint which motivated 
the establishment of these agencies“ 
Report on Federal Business Enterprises, 
1949, pages 113-114. 

Nevertheless, Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
were engaged a second time to make a 
study fer this Commission. Their pres- 
ent report is a rehash of the old report, 
with some additions to bring it up to 
date and with some modifications in the 
light of recent developments. Many par- 
agraphs are taken verbatim from the 
earlier report. Senator AIKEN’s com- 
ment is equally applicable today. 

Neither the Price-Waterhouse report 
nor the Commission’s own report repre- 
sents an adequate study of Government 
organization and management. Numer- 
ous agencies are strung together on a 
common thread of lending, guarantee- 
ing, or insuring activities, however di- 
verse the Government purposes served 
thereby. The activities range all the way 
from housing loans to Eskimos in Alaska 
to American participation in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

Instead of studying Government agen- 
cies and functions and then deciding 
what reorganizations should be effected, 
the report attempts a wholesale rear- 
rangement and curtailment of these 
agencies and functions to fit an over- 
simplified pattern. 

Thus, starting with the assumption 
that Government lending is generally a 
bad thing, the report then easily dis- 
poses of a variety of important Govern- 
ment functions. Recommended for 
termination are the following: 

Crop loans to farmers made by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Loans to American firms in foreign 
trade made by the Export-Import Bank. 

Loans to colleges for student and 
faculty housing made by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

Loans to veterans for home and farm 
improvements made by the Veterans 
Administration. 

Loans to public housing authorities 
for low-rent projects made by the Public 
Housing Administration. 

Loans to rural electric cooperatives 
and other groups made by the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

Loans to communities for planning 
and construction of public works made 
by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Where lending or related activities 
are not to be terminated outright, the 
report proposes that these be restricted 
by the imposition of higher interest 
rates or extra fees. 

Thus the Federal intermediate credit 
banks are to add a premium charge on 
their loans to borrowers. 

The Farmers Home Administration is 
to do likewise and to require greater 
equities from prospective farm owners, 
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The Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion is to increase its premiums to farmer 
participants in the crop insurance pro- 
gram. 

The Small Business Administration is 
to increase its interest rates on loans and 
is given a grace period of 2 years to 
operate. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
is to require larger equities from prospec- 
tive home owners and to reduce its insur- 
ance coverage by sharing risks with 
mortgage lenders. 

In place of the Government loan pro- 
gram for rural electrification, the Rural 
Electrification Administration is to be 
reorganized and required to obtain its 
financing from private sources. Like- 
wise, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion is to be made a privately financed 
institution. 

Reviving a concept of “mutualization” 
advanced by the first Hoover Commis- 
sion report—Report on Federal Business 
Enterprises, 1949, page 36—the present 
report proposes that the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks liquidate Federal 
ownership of their capital stock and that 
liquidation of the Federal investment be 
accelerated with respect to the banks for 
cooperatives, production credit associa- 
tions, and the Federal savings and loan 
insurance corporations. 

Reviving other proposals of the first 
Hoover Commission—ibidem, pages 12 
and 15—the report recommends that 
those Government agencies which hold 
Government securities return them to 
the Treasury for non-interest-bearing 
credit; and that all agencies which lend 
funds or guarantee loans charge such 
interest rates or fees as will cover their 
administrative expenses and the cost of 
money to the Treasury. 

These proposals are made without re- 
gard to the effect of the actions on es- 
tablished programs or objectives sought 
by the Congress. 

The justifications advanced in both 
the first and second Hoover Commission 
reports are that the agencies involved 
should not be subsidized by public con- 
tributions to their administrative ex- 
penses or to their income in the form of 
interest on investments in Government 
securities. And, further, that such agen- 
cies should become privately owned and 
managed as rapidly as possible by retire- 
ment of Government stock or by obtain- 
ing their financing from private sources. 

Again, these positions are taken with- 
out regard to the impact on authorized 
programs and without a careful evalua- 
tion of the consequences for the national 
economy. 

The mutualization“ concept in the 
report is ill-defined; it does not indicate 
Government equity once the capital 
stock of the Government is retired. 

Whatever the advantages of “mutuali- 
zation,” the result is the creation of hy- 
brid Government agencies which are, in 
most cases, privately owned and privately 
managed, subject to a limited amount of 
Government regulation, but remote from 
congressional, Presidential, or General 
Accounting Office audit control. 

At the same time the “mutualized” 
agencies enjoy many Government privi- 
leges. Among these are tax exemptions, 
free use of Government mails, free use 
of Goverr.ment buildings and property, 
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Government annuity contributions to 
the employees, access to Government 
funds, and reliance upon Government 
insurance or other commitments. 

Even if these privileges are removed 
in whole or in part, the agencies are still 
Federal instrumentalities in some sense, 
and the conflict of interest between pri- 
vate and public management and policy 
remains. 

Althouc h the report recommends that 
certain agencies be brought under the 
Governm_nt Corporation Control Act, it 
fails to point out that withdrawal of 
Federal stock ownership from “mutual- 
ized” agencies ordinarily is accompanied 
by withdrawal of General Accounting 
Office audit. 

In a few cases, such as that of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
Congress enacted special legislation to 
permit GAO access to the Corporation’s 
books. However, the status of this 
agency is still a matter of debate. It is 
publicly managed and privately fi- 
nanced. Technically the Corporation 
has no owner since the Government 
stock was retired. The Commission 
does not consider this phase of the 
problem. 

Government subsidies so vehemently 
criticized in this report, are means of 
achieving public purposes deemed 
worthy by the Congress. I may note 
that the report hardly begins to identify 
all the subsidies involved in Government 
activities. 

Merely to cite one example, the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars obtained by 
large companies as interest-free loans 
through the device of accelerated tax 
amortization gets no mention in this 
report. 

The subsidies involved in the admin- 
istration of Government programs 
which help home owners, farmers, small- 
business men, veterans, and others of 
modest means pale into significance 
when compared with the subsidies that 
are doled out to big manufacturers, pub- 
lishing firms, ship operators, airline com- 
panies, and the like. 

The Congress has authorized subsidies 
of many kinds throughout our history 
to develop the Nation and to keep it 
strong. The Commission made no sys- 
tematic study on the whole subject of 
subsidies, nor does it recommend their 
elimination in all fields. The ones com- 
plained of in this report appear to be, 
in the main, those which bring wide- 
spread benefits to the whole population, 


Great Spirit of the Slovak People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
16th anniversary of Slovakia’s inde- 
pendence—a date which Slovaks the 
world over are observing in their hearts 
and minds—occurs today. It is fitting 
that we, in America, pause and reflect 
on the present plight of Slovaks in their 
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homeland and send a word of encour- 
agement to them to keep alive their 
yearning for independence and freedom. 

Slovakia has lived through many in- 
famous partitions and has endured under 
the repressive yoke of more than one 
conqueror through the years. The pres- 
ent illegal occupation of this nation—no 
matter how severe, inhuman, and dia- 
bolically anti-Christ we know it to be— 
cannot snuff out forever the great na- 
tional spirit of the Slovak people. 

From the early 6th century to this 
very moment, history has recorded the 
glorious story of this heroic and princi- 
pled nation. The integrity and courage 
of the people of Slovakia shall win for 
them, in time, that independent exis- 
tence now denied them. May their 
stanch hearts live for the day when 
their beloved nation joins, again, the free 
nations of the world. 


Walter Winchell’s American Broad- 
casting Co. Simulcast of March 13, 
1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the opening statement I made 
on Walter Winchell’s American Broad- 
casting Co. simulcast in New York at 9 
p. m., Sunday, March 13, 1955, together 
with the questions I asked Mr. Winchell 
about his stock market references. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


OPENING STATEMENT By SENATOR HOMER E. 
CAPEHART ON WALTER WINCHELL's SIMUL- 
CAST IN NEW YORK City Over ABC NETWORK 
aT 9 P. M., Manch 13, 1955 


Mr. Winchell, at your invitation, I am 
happy to appear on your program tonight. 

I accepted your invitation because you said 
you would be willing to answer any questions 
I chose to ask. 

There are several questions I will ask you 
which are intended to bring out the facts for 
your listening audience with respect to refer- 
ence to stocks you made in previous broad- 
casts. 

However, in the event time does not permit 
you to answer on this program all the ques- 
tions I have here, I will release the un- 
answered questions to the press and you may 
answer them later. 

QUESTIONS BY SENATOR HOMER E. CAPEHART 
TO WALTER WINCHELL’s SIMULCAST, NEW 
York, Manch 13, 1955 
1. Why should you, or any radio or televi- 

sion commentator, ever refer to a stock as a 

bad or good investment? 

2. How many specific stocks have you men- 
tioned on your broadcasts or telecasts? 

3. Have you or any member of your family 
ever been paid, or received anything of value 
for mentioning any of these stocks? 

4. Have you ever recommended to your 
listeners that they either purchase or sell 
any particular stock or stocks? 

5. What stocks have you or the members 
of your family purchased in the last 2 years, 
and did you purchase any of the stocks you 
mentioned on the air? 
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6. Did you ever suggest or infer to your 
listeners that a specific stock would go up 
or down? 

7. Has any officer, director, employee, or 
stockholder of any corporation ever asked 
you to mention, or plug, any stock in which 
they were interested? 

8. Has any. individual ever given you any 
stock tips, either orally or in writing? 

9. Has any statement about a stock that 
you ever made turned out to be false? 

10. If asked, would you go to Washington 
and answer these questions under oath, and 
if so, will your answers be the same? 


Confiscation by Default 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, for 
many months now, I „ave been pressing 
the International Joint Commission 20 
establish administrative machinery to 
adjudicate claims arising from the power 
and navigation projects it has autuor- 
ized on the United States-Canadian bor- 
der, particularly those affecting Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence River. 

Shorefront residents of Lake Ontario 
find themselves faced with potentially 
severe damages if the lake level is raised 
and maintained at high levels, Yet the 
causes of these damages may well be 
diffused among a number of entities, na- 
tional and international, with the result 
that litigants seeking redress or protec- 
tion will find themselves lost in a legal 
jungle. 

Up to this time, the International 
Joint Commission and the Department 
of State have insisted that there is am- 
ple protection for these individuals under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and the laws of Canada. 

In order to determine whether this is 
accurate, I recently asked the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress to make an analysis of the relevant 
provisions of the Constitution and stat- 
utes. 

That analysis has now been completed, 
and under leave to extend my remarks, 
I append a copy hereto. 

It concludes “categorically” that the 
“extant treaty, statutory and adminis- 
trative provisions—affecting shorefront 
property owners—afford no definitive 
protection,” and that “the constitutional 
protection is more theoretical than sub- 
stantive.” 

In other water resources development 
projects on the United States-Canadian 
border, the Commission has recognized 
the total inadequacy of normal legal 
procedures and remedies, and has itself 
assumed responsibility for the establish- 
ment of formal administrative ma- 
chinery to adjudicete claims arising 
from such projects. 

The Library of Congress study con- 
firms, if confirmation is necessary, that 
such machinery should be established in 
connection with the St. Lawrence proj- 
ects if the statutory and constitutional 
protection of the rights of United States 
citizens are to be safeguarded. Failure 
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to do this will result in the virtual con- 
fiscation of their property by default. 

The analysis of their legal remedies 
under our present laws, made by James 
P. Radigan, Senior Specialists Division 
of the Library of Congress, follows: 


[The Library of Congress, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Washington, D. C.] 
ANALYSIS OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGIS- 
LATIVE PROVISIONS WHICH EXIST AND CAN 
Be INVOKED TO PROTECT AND INDEMNIFY 
RESIDENTS OF New YORK LIVING ALONG THE 
SHORES OF LAKE ONTARIO FoR DAMAGES RE- 
SULTING FROM THE PENDING Sr. LAWRENCE 

DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


That there are constitutional, treaty, stat- 
utory, and administrative provisions that 
could conceivably be used, either singly or 
jointly, as a base upon which to erect a claim 
for damages resulting from a raising of the 
level of Lake Ontario in connection with the 
St. Lawrence development is not denied. 
These provisions are: Constitutional—the 
just compensation provision of the 5th 
amendment and the due-process provision of 
the 14th amendment of the United States 
Constitution; treaty—article VIII of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909; statutory— 
section 10 (c) of the Federal Power Act (16 
U. S. C. 803 (c)), Public Law 358, 83d Con- 
gress, McKinney's Consolidated Laws of New 
York, book 42, article 5, title I; and admin- 
istrative—the order of approval issued Oc- 
tober 29, 1952, Document 68, by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission and article 19 of 
the Federal Power Commission’s order issued 
July 15, 1953. 

Practically, however, none of these has the 
solid foundation it appears to have. 
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The constitutional protection afforded by 
the just compensation provision of the 5th 
amendment which would be available if the 
damages of the lakeshore property could be 
attributed to the activities of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Corporation and the constitu- 
tional protection afforded by the due process 
provision of the 14th amendment which 
would be available if the damages to the 
lakeshore property could be attributed to the 
activities of the Power Authority of the State 
of New York (the designee of the Government 
of the United States, under sec. 1 of Execu- 
tive Order 10500 signed by President Eisen- 
hower on October 4, 1953) would not come 
into play in either instance unless the dam- 
ages sustained were found to be in effect the 
taking of private property for public use. 
See U. S. v. Lynah ((1903) 188 U. S. 445); 
U. S. v. Cress ((1917) 243 U. S. 316); U. S. v. 
Dickerson ((1947) 331 U. S. 745); and U. S. 
v. Kansas City Insurance Co. ((1950) 339 
U. S. 799). 

It is possible and even probable that the 
damages suffered by these residents would 
not be considered a taking of private prop- 
erty for public use but would be considered 
a remote or consequential damage resulting 
from the exercise of the plenary power of the 
Government to make improvements in nav- 
igation. Such damages create no liability. 
See Jackson v. U. S. ((1913) 230 U. S. 1); 
U. S. v. Chicago M., St. P. and R. Co. ((1941) 
312 U. S. 592). 

Admitting for the sake of argument that 
the increased height of Lake Ontario result- 
ing from the proposed project, in and of 
itself, is a servitude imposed upon the land 
for which there may be no just legal or 
equitable claim for compensation, there is 
a substantial equitable claim for relief for 
storm damages which would not be suffered 
by these residents were it not for the in- 
creased water height. 

As stated by Melissa E. Bingeman, Fras, in 
a reprint from the proceedings of the Roch- 
ester Academy of Science, December 1953, 
page 18: 

“The question arises: How much is de- 
struction of shores increased by reason of 
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high lake levels? Obviously a 3-foot wave 
that might be innocuous with the lake at a 
245-foot level could be destructive in certain 
areas with the lake at a 247-foot level. Or, 
if a wind of a given force raises the cutting 
edge of a wave 5 feet, from 245 to 250 feet 
above sea level, then a lesser wind which will 
raise it 4 feet will raise it from 246 to 250 
feet, and a wind which will raise it 3 feet 
will raise it from 247 to 250 feet. Manifestly, 
therefore, the higher the level of the lake, 
the less wind force is required to work dam- 
age upon the shore. The significance of 
this principle lies in the fact that the num- 
ber of winds increases as their velocity de- 
creases. There are more winds of 60 miles 
per hour than of 70 miles per hour, more of 
50 than of 60, and so on progressively, in this 
area—which is in the zone of the great 
westerlies.” 

Even if liability is conceded, the proof 
these residents would be required to produce 
in sustaining their contention would be al- 
most impossible to supply. If we consider 
the liability as analogous to the liability of 
a tort feasor, the rule of decision that the 
last efficient one (in this case the wind) of 
several successive causes (in this case in- 
creased height of water and wind) is re- 
garded as the approximate cause or the rule 
of decision that where several causes are 
concurrent, the predominant efficient one 
(the wind) is regarded as the proximete 
cause where the damage done by each can- 
not be distinguished, might foreclose recov- 
ery See Howard Fire Insurance Co. v. Nor- 
wich & New York Transportation Co. ((1870) 
12 Wall. 194). 
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The treaty protection, if any, emanates 
from article VIII of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909, the pertinent part of which 
reads: “The Commission (International 
Joint Commission, United States and Can- 
ada) in its discretion may make its approval 
in any case conditional upon the construc- 
tion of remedial or protective works.. 
and * * * may require that suitable and 
adequate provision * * * be made for the 
protection and indemnity against injury of 
any interest on either side of the boundary.” 


mr 
The statutory provision afforded stems pri- 
marily from section 10 (e) of the Federal 
Power Act, the pertinent part of which reads 
“each licensee shall be liable for all dam- 
ages occasioned to the property of others 
by construction, maintenance, or operation 
of the project works pertinent or accessory 
thereto, constructed under the license, and in 
no event shall the United States be liable 
therefor.” This provision, as is readily seen, 
does not create a new liability on the part 
of the licensee but merely provides that if 
there is a liability arising from the opera- 
tion of the project the licensee and not the 
Federal Government is liable. See Hope 
Plantation v. South Carolina Public Service 

Authority ((1950) 59 S. E. 2d 132). 

Granting argumento, that sufficient proof 
might be furnished to establish liability 
and to obtain a judgment against the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
or the Power Authority of the State of New 
York, the problem of collecting might arise. 
Even though the acts creating government 
corporations authorize them to sue and be 
sued, it does not necessarily follow that the 
property and funds of such corporation are 
attachable. See Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration v. Burr ((1940) 309 U. S. 242) and 
Inland Waterways Corporation v. Young 

((1940) 309 U. S. 517). 

Iv 
The administrative protection, if any, af- 
forded by section (a) of the order of ap- 
proval of the International Joint Commis- 
sion which reads: “(a) All interests on either 
side of the international boundary which 
are injured by reason of the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of the works 
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shall be given suitable and adequate protec- 
tion and indemnity in accordance with the 
laws in Canada or the Constitution and laws 
in the United States, respectively, and in 
accordance with the requirements of article 
VIII of the treaty,” is nothing more than a 
notice to the applicants that the Commis- 
sion expects them to recognize any liability 
which is found owing by the Court. It cer- 
tainly does not go as far as the Commis- 
sion could or as far as is implicitly possible 
under the provision of the treaty. The ad- 
ministrative protection, if any, afforded by 
article 19 of the Federal Power Commission 
license which reads: “ARTICLE 19. In the de- 
sign, construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of the project covered by this license, 
the licensee shall comply with all applicable 
provisions, and requirements of the order of 
approval (International Joint Commission 
Docket 68) issued October 29, 1952, by the 
International Joint Commission to the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Canada 
for the construction of certain works for 
the development of power in the Interna- 
tional Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River,” is nothing more than a requirement 
that the licensee comply with the order of 
approval, which unfortunately does not cover 
liability for the contemplated damages. 
Neither sets up any administrative proce- 
dure for determining damages resulting from 
the development of the St. Lawrence, al- 
though such procedure could be set up under 
the terms of the treaty and the licensing 
provisions of the Federal Power Act. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, it may be stated categori- 
cally, that the extant treaty, statutory, and 
administrative provisions afford no defini- 
tive protection and that the constitutional 
protection is more theoretical than substan- 
tive. Therefore justice demands that the 
Governments of the United States and Can- 
ada afford these residents practical remedial 
aid. 


Hungarian Freedom Day, March 15 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the revo- 
lutionary movements of mid-19th cen- 
tury Europe are probably not as well 
known as they deserve to be. Those 
movements, especially the revolution of 
1848, are of particular significance in 
the political evolution of various Euro- 
pean peoples toward national freedom. 
Even though the movement of that year 
did not result in definitive freedom for 
subject peoples, yet the seeds of liberty 
and independence took root firmly in 
many lands. Hungary was one of them. 

The Hungarians were restless under 
Austrian rule and were clamoring for 
their ancient liberties. Early in 1848 
they saw their chance, and under the 
leadership of Louis Kossuth they secured 
a number of political rights.. On March 
15 of that year they adopted a charter 
by which freedom of the press was guar- 
anteed, a Hungarian national guard was 
established, feudal servitude as well as 
heavy taxes on the peasantry were abol- 
ished, and a general tax system was in- 
troduced extending to all classes. The 
Hapsburg Emperor agreed to this char- 
ter and appointed a Hungarian min try 
responsible to the Hungarian Parlia- 
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ment. The country thus became prac- 
tically independent. 

As we all know those days of virtual 
independence did not last long. By the 
middle of the following year the gains 
registered in the freedom-day charter 
were lost and the Hungarians once more 
were brought under a form of govern- 
ment they did not desire. 

Ever since 1848 the memory of free- 
dom day has been revered by the Hun- 
garians and they have celebrated it as 
a national holiday. It is indeed a mem- 
orabl: event in the long history of 
man’s struggle to attain free and demo- 
cratic government and I am happy to 
join in its celebration. 


Disposal of Synthetic Rubber Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following statement by me 
before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, March 11, 1955: 


Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the com- 
mittee, I want to express my appreciation 
to the chairman and to the members of this 
committee for the opportunity to testify 
here today on this very important matter. 
I would not ordinarily presume to take up 
the time of this great committee if the 
matter under consideration were not so vital 
to the small-business community of the 
country and if I were not a member of the 
Select Committee on Small Business of the 
House. And lest there be any misappre- 
hension as to why I have been selected to 
testify on behalf of the committee, let me 
say it is not because of any particular or 
even general expertness with the intricate 
problem you are considering, but rather it 
is because I happen to be chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Small Business Com- 
mittee which has jurisdiction over the supply 
of raw materials, such as rubber. 

I listened to Mr. Vinson’s splendid state- 
ment yesterday, in which he so ably recalled 
the history of the event's leading to the con- 
struction of the synthetic rubber plants and 
of the efforts to effect their disposition. 
There are very few Members of the House 
of Representatives who have the vast experi- 
ence, background, and knowledge of the 
gentleman from Georgia, not only with re- 
spect to matters within the particular sphere 
of the Committee on Armed Services, but on 
almost all of the complex problems with 
which Members of the Congress must deal. 
It is difficult, therefore, to take issue with 
him on any subject, and it is with much 
trepidation that I face the task of having 
to do so in this complicated field. I am 
sure that if there is any disagreement be- 
tween us, it is attributable to the difference 
in information furnished us or more prob- 
ably to the unavailability of essential in- 
formation. 

Essentially, it was the lack of necessary 
information which troubled our committee, 
and which in great measure led to the action 
by our chairman, the Honorable WRIGHT 
Par MAN, of Texas, in filing the resolution to 
disapprove the sales. There are many ques- 
tions which have not yet been answered and 
which must be answered before we can say 
that the Commission has complied with the 
safeguards established by the basic law. 
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T should like to make it clear at the outset 
that our committee does not disapprove of 
the fundamental policy requiring the sale of 
the rubber facilities. We favor their disposal 
to private ownership, but under such terms 
and conditions as will assure the use of the 
facilities for the continued security of our 
Nation, the reimbursement of our taxpayers 
for their investment in the rubber facilities, 
the protection of all segments of our free en- 
terprise economy, including the small-busi- 
ness men, and resistance to further enhanc- 
ing the dominating position in their indus- 
tries of giant corporations who have regarded 
the antitrust laws of the United States as 
trifling obstacles in their economic progress. 
In short, Mr. Chairman, we believe that the 
guaranties and safeguards established by the 
criteria set forth in the basic legislation 
have not been adequately observed by the 
Rubber Disposal Commission. It is for that 
reason that we voice our objection to approval 
of the sales. 

The chairman yesterday listed the stand- 
ards imposed by the law on page 7 of his - 
report. Determination of the question as to 
whether the disposal of the facilities is con- 
sistent with the national security is within 
the province of this committee and will re- 
ceive your very capable consideration. There 
is no need, therefore, for our committee to 
touch on this point. 

And while the attention of our committee 
technically should not be devoted to the 
criterion as to whether the full fair value for 
the facilities has been received, our grave 
doubt that the sales prices approved by the 
Commission reflects the fair value of the 
facilities compels us to ask you to give that 
matter your particular consideration, Ask 
yourselves this question: If the companies 
buying the facilities were the owners and 
wanted to sell the plants, would they accept 
for those plants the same price they are 
offering the Government? We doubt it. We 
think that rather than checking book value 
or reproduction cost as good, hardheaded 
businessmen, the companies would look first 
to the earnings of the facilities. What is 
the profit-making potential of the business? 
What will it earn? As a matter of fact, that 
is exactly what Congress intended should be 
done. This was emphasized in the Senate 
hearings (p. 179-181) and in the report of 
the Disposal Commission. Presumably, this 
is what the Commission said it was going 
to do. On page 15 of their report they say: 
“A fundamental precept of the disposal pro- 
gram was that the sale of the facilities 
should return to the Government a price that 
would truly reflect the value of the facilities 
as a going industry.” 

Again, on page 17, the Commission says: 

“While other standards, such as original 
cost, replacement cost, depreciated values, 
and the precedent of previous Government 
surplus property sales were considered, it 
was the decision of the Commission that be- 
cause the disposal program made possible 
the purchase of a going profitable business, 
for negotiating purposes potential earning 
power should be the prime factor in the 
establishment of an appropriate price. In its 
earning power studies, the Commission did 
not give usual weight to the past earnings 
of the facilities. These plants had been 
operated as one integrated program. For 
example, for reasons of economy and effi- 
ciency, many costs were averaged and pro- 
duction was scheduled, for program reasons, 
in a manner different from that a private 
owner will follow.” 

Why didn’t the Commission discuss earn- 
ings? If earnings were the primary basis for 
the Commission’s evaluation of the wort. 
of the facilities, why did not the Commis- 
sion furnish the Congress with the underly- 
ing data showing the earning potential of the 
facilities, rather than actual and reproduc- 
tion costs? 

Our committee made a special effort to 
obtain this information and received it only 
in part. I have attached to my statement 
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as exhibit A, the Disposal Commission’s esti- 
mate of the rates of return which the 
facilities’ purchasers can expect, based upon 
the negotiated sales prices. We do not know 
what assumptions were taken by the Com- 
mission as to volume of production, sales 
prices of end products, the costs of produc- 
tion and distribution, the amortization of 
investment for tax purposes, the amount of 
the Federal income tax, and other factors 
significant to the estimated rate of return. 
Moreover, the Commission has not divulged 
the rate of depreciation which it used in 
reaching the percentage of return the com- 
panies would earn upon their purchase price. 
Under the new tax law the purchasers have 
the right to accelerate depreciation. For 
example, if the Commission used a 20-year 
depreciation base, it is obvious that the 
10.44-percent return to Petroleum Chemicals, 
Ine., the first company on the list, for the 
puchase of butadiene plant 706 will be in- 
creased substantially if a 10-year deprecia- 
tion base or even a 5-year depreciation base 
is used. This is true, as well, of all the 
purchasers. Furthermore, if the companies 
increase the selling price of rubber from 
23 cents to a competitive position with 
natural rubber around 30 cents a pound, the 
number of years for recovering their invest- 
ment will again be substantially reduced, 
Mr. Chairman, isn’t it optimistic to say the 
least, to assume as the Commission did that 
the purchasers will be satisfied to maintain 
the price of rubber at 23 cents? 

Thus, the companies have not only 1 
means of leverage to increase their profits, 
but 2: the depreciation base and the price 
of rubber. The Commission’s reports are 
singularly silent with respect to the value 
of the facilities if the purchasers begin to 
vary these two factors from the levels 
assumed by the Commission. Mr. Chairman, 
the data showing such variations are perhaps 
the most vital and essential facts the Con- 
gress needs in order to determine whether 
the full fair value of the Government's 
rubber facilities has been received. 

There are other questions about full fair 
value which may properly be asked by this 
committee for answers by the Commission: 

1. Copolymer plant 1056 has the same 
capacity as copolymer 956; why did 1056 sell 
for $239,000 less than 956, particularly when 
the book value of 956 is less than that of 
1056 in both gross and net value? 

2. Why did copolymer plant 983a sell for 
$1.5 million less than copolymer plant 983, 
although both have approximately the same 
capacity? 

8. Why did copolymer plant 127 sell for 
approximately two-thirds of the sales price 
of copolymer plant 129, although 127 has 
approximately 130 percent of the capacity 
of 129? 

4. Why did copolymer plant 1278 sell for 
approximately two-thirds of the sales price 
of copolymer plant 129, although 1278 has 
approximately 200 percent of the capacity of 
129. Parenthetically, in this comparison it 
will be noted that the higher price was paid 
by one of the big four rubber companies. 
Was there an agreement between them not 
to bid on copolymer plant 1278? 

5. Why were the initial bids on copolymer 
plants 129, 983, and 1278 acceptable as full 
fair value whereas the initial bids for other 
copolymer plants were considered to be too 
low? Why did the Commission establish ac- 
ceptable bids of varying prices without re- 
gard to the capacities of the plants? 

6. Why did copolymer plant 1278 sell for 
approximately the same price as copolymer 
plant 12/, although 1278 has 150 percent of 
the apacity of 127? 

7. Why did butadiene plant 1593 sell for 
approximately 17 percent of the price of bu- 
tadiere plart 485, although the capacity of 
1593 is slightly higher than 485? 

8. Did greater competition for butadiene 
plant 1063 raise the sales price by $9 mil- 
lion over the initial high bid? If so, did 
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lack of competition for other plants depress 
their sales prices? 

9. Why did butyl rubber plants 572 and 
1082 sell for exactly the amounts of the in- 
itial bids by the only bidder, since the other 
facility (butadiene plant 485) purchased by 
this bidder was sold after competition and 
resulted in a sales price 12 percent higher 
than the initial bid? 

These are questions which in the opin- 
ion of the Committre on Small Business 
should be answered. Answers are not ob- 
tainable from the Commission's report. 

So much for the question of fair value. 
Turning now to other criteria of the law 
with which the Committee on Small Business 
is more directly concerned, let us consider 
the safeguards in points 1 and 3 of Chair- 
man Vinson's statement: 

“1. The program had to be designed to best 
afford small-business enterprises and users, 
other than the purchaser of a facility, the 
opportunity to obtain a fair share of the end 
products of the facilities sold and at fair 
prices, 

“3. The recommended sales must provide 
for the development within United States of 
a free, competitive synthetic rubber indus- 
try and not permit any person to possess 
unreasonable control over the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber or its component ma- 
terials.” 

The Commission expresses confidence that 
a fair share of synthetic rubber will be made 
available to small business. The report says 
(p. 14): “First, a large segment of GR-S ca- 
pacity has been placed in the hands of Shell 
Chemical Corp. and Phillips Chemical Co., 
neither of which is a rubber fabricator. Con- 
sequently, they have no need for their GR-S 
output, and must sell to the market general- 
ly. Secondly, in each contract of sale for a 
copolymer plant, the Commission has re- 
quired of the purchaser a commitment that 
he will make available to small-business en- 
terprise a certain specified amount of his 
production.” 

On its surface, Mr. Chairman, this would 
appear to be a satisfactory assurance that 
GR-S would be supplied to small-business 
enterprises in even greater quantities than 
under present operation by the Government. 
The Commission apparently assumes that the 
total maximum capacity of Shell and Phil- 
lips, 152,000 long tons, would, because of 
the non-rubber-fabricating nature of these 
companies, be made available to an open 
market. Add to this the 90,000 long tons to 
be put on the open market by other pros- 
pective purchasers under contract commit- 
ments, and one arrives at a figure of 242,000 
long tons annually to be sold in an open mar- 
ket under maximum capacity conditions, and 
presumably available for purchase by small 
business. The 242,000 long tons is approxi- 
mately 35 percent of the total annual maxi- 
mum capacity of 689,000 long tons for all the 
facilities proposed for sale. 

It takes only a brief glance at the facts to 
cast serious doubt upon the validity of the 
Comnmission’s conclusions. 

The first assumption is that of maximum- 
capacity operation, on the basis of which 
35 percent of GR-S production is to be sold 
on the open market. What is maximum 
capacity, Mr. Chairman, and how is it de- 
termined? It has been alleged that the 
theoretical technical rating of several of the 
plants concerned is unattainable in practice, 
If this be so, the maximum-capacity concept 
is to that extent a fictitious measurement 
device. Moreover, while maximum-capacity 
production is estimated at 689,000 long tons 
annually, the plants in question actually 
produced only about 478,335 long tons during 
1954. In estimating the amount to be sold 
on the open market after sale, is it not 
therefore more realistic to use 1954 produc- 
tion figures, rather than so-called maximum 
capacity as a base for calculation? Should 
we not have reasonably expected the Dis- 

Commission at the very least to at- 
tempt to forecast probable production and 
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demand levels for the near future, rather 
than resorting to an ideal-type model which 
could have only theoretical significance to 
justify its position? 

The second assumption of the Commis- 
sion—that Shell and Phillips, both non- 
rubber fabricators, will place their entire 
output on sale in the open market, for pur- 
chase by small or large companies—takes on 
meaning only if viewed in terms of the prob- 
able marketing pattern which such open- 
market sales will produce. Here one can 
prognosticate, to some extent, on the basis 
of previous experience. This experience 
shows that for the California plants proposed 
to be sold to Shell, there has in the past 
been a 90-10 division of total production 
90 percent of sale to the Big Four fabricators, 
and 10 percent to other users. A similar 
situation has prevailed at the facilities to 
be purchased by Phillips. How, then, can 
the Commission have us believe that these 
distribution patterns will not persist after 
sale is made? And how, given the likeli- 
hood that they will persist, can it be said 
that the full production of these two com- 
panies will be placed on an open market? 

To complete this phase of the argument, 
Mr. Chairman, let me share with you what 
is certainly one of the most curious aspects 
of this whole question. Let us assume that 
sale of the plants is to be consummated on 
March 25. Assume further that product io! 
for the next year continues at approximately 
the level of 1954, that the distribution pat- 
tern of the Shell plants is a 90-10 between 
Big Four and other users, and that Phillips’ 
production is divided 40-60 based on that 
company’s statement that a “major portion” 
of its production will be made available to 
small business. It can then be shown, Mr. 
Chairman, that small business during the 
coming year, even in the expectation of a 
competitive situation, will have available for 
purchase less of the total market than in 
previous years. This may sound incredible, 
but if you will follow these calculations the 
point may become clear. 

Under a condition of maximum capacity, 
there would be approximately 242,000 long 
tons available to all purchasers in the open 
market, Of this total, based on present dis- 
tribution data, about 110,000 tons would be 
purchased from Shell and Phillips by the 
Big Four. This would leave a total of 132,000 
available for all other users. But these con- 
clusions are based upon operation at maxi- 
mum capacity, a condition which has rarely 
existed—if ever—and certainly did not exist 
during 1954, the year to which the Commis- 
sion should properly have turned for a real- 
istic appraisal. However, if we take 19 per- 
cent of actual capacity during 1954, rather 
than of the maximum capacity concept of 
the Commission, we find that there will be 
available for the use of small-business enter- 
prises only 88,000 tons. Thus we see that 
the rubber available for purchase by small 
business under the proposed sale would seem 
to be approximately a third less than was 
available during 1954 under Government op- 
eration. If these calculations be correct— 
and they were made on the basis of the 
Commission's report—small business has in- 
deed cause to fear the proposed sales. 

The Commission makes a second basic 
assumption, which our committee is unwill- 
ing to accept. It states that the big oil 
purchasers will compete with the Big Four 
rubber purchasers. It says (p. 20) that its 
plan places “rubber-producing capacity in 
the hands of nonrubber fabricators—corpo- 
rations with no captive demand which will 
have to look to the general market for the 
sale of their product.” It cites both Shell 
and Phillips as examples. Yet, in the report 
of the Commission itself on page 158 of the 
supplement, Shell states that it “has con- 
tracts with the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
and with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc., which provide for the payment of a 
commission to Shell Oil Co. as compensation 
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for Shell’s assistance in promoting the sale 
of their products to Shell dealers, commis- 
sion distributors, and jobbers.” 

Does not the pattern of manufacture of 
synthetic rubber and its distribution as an 
end product under the disposal plan become 
clear in the light of the above statement by 
Shell Oil Co.? Shell will manufacture syn- 
thetic rubber which will be supplied to both 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. and the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. for manufacture into 
tires and inner tubes. Shell will then dis- 
tribute through its retail gas stations and 
outlets the same Firestone and Goodyear 
tires. Shell, therefore, will have complete 
integration from the point of manufacture 
of styrene to the final point of sale to the 
consumer. Shell will have a captive demand 
and a captive market. Firestone and Good- 
year, instead of competing with Shell, as is 
assumed by the Commission, are a part of 
this integrated unit. 

The effect upon small business is twofold: 
The Shell dealer, commission distributor, and 
jobber will be policed by Shell to see that 
they sell no brands in competition to Fire- 
stone and Goodyear. For this Shell will 
receive a promotional fee. This means a 
squeeze at the point of distribution upon 
both the small manufacturer of rubber tires 
and the small distributor whose brands will 
not be handled. It also means a squeeze 
upon the so-called independent Shell dealer. 
If such a dealer were to attempt to exercise 
his true rights as an independent business- 
man to receive and sell whatever products he 
believed would bring him the most security 
and the best profits, his 1-year lease with 
Shell would be canceled and he would be 
driven out of business, Complaints of this 
nature have been persistent and voluminous 
before our House Select Committee on Small 
Business, and are now currently the subject 
matter of an investigation. 

The pattern of integration and monopoly 
which has led to these complaints will be 
immeasurably strengthened if the present 
disposal plan is adopted without providing 
adequate safeguards to small business. 

Under the Commission's program, as is so 
graphically shown in the case of the Shell 
Chemical Co., this pattern can be used for 
many other types of monopolistic and dis- 
criminatory practices aimed at the destruc- 
tion cf small business. First of all, the 
promotional fee which Shell receives from 
Firestone and Goodyear, is in the nature of a 
direct discriminatory rebate. With Shell as 
both the supplier of synthetic rubber and 
distributor of the tire manufactured from 
that rubber, the opportunities for such dis- 
criminatory rebate and discounts is increased 
many fold. Secondly, since there is a com- 
pletely integrated unit from the time of the 
production of styrene to the distribution of 
the tire, there is no possibility that factors 
of free competition will have an effect upon 
the setting of prices. Instead both the price 
for, and the production of synthetic rubber 
and tires, is subject only to the will and 
whims of Shell, Firestone, and Goodyear. 

The situation is strikingly similar to that 
found to exist by the Department of Justice 
in the ownership of petroleum pipelines by 
major oil companies. Independent oil com- 
panies by law were of course allowed to use 
the pipelines to distribute oil to their refin- 
erles or retail outlets. But, at the same 
time, through control of the pipelines, the 
major oil companies were able to charge 
exorbitant prices. The effect of such prices 
was twofold. First the independents were 
forced to increase their own cost through 
such high prices and thereby lower their 
margin of profit to virtually a nonexistent 
level. At the same time, although the oil 
company owners of the pipeline paid the 
same high price for rates, they received back 
as dividends or income from their ownership 
not only their own money paid for rates, but 
also the money paid by the independents. 
The Department of Justice, branding this 
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practice a system of discriminatory rebates, 
filed suit. In the case of United States v. 
Atlantic Refining Company, the district 
court entered judgment enjc’ g the owners 
of the pipelines from receiy.. 5 a return 
excess of 7 percent of the valuation of the 
pipeline. 

A similar discriminatory practice is possi- 
ble if not inevitable under the Commission’s 
disposal plan. The small rubber fabricator 
or user may be said to be free to purchase 
synthetic rubber from the large integrated 
companies. But such large integrated com- 
panies are likewise free to charge as high a 
price as they desire. A high price will have 
no effect upon them since they will receive 
it back in dividends or income. But the 
high price may very well drive out of com- 
petition those small fabricators and users 
who today are so desperately trying to 
survive. 

This situation is not confined to Shell. 
Instead it is a general rule throughout the 
Disposal Commission's plan. The Commis- 
sion points with pride, if without facts, to 
its statement that the Copolymer Corp. is 
representative of small business which will 
promote free competition in the rubber in- 
dustry. Copolymer Corp. consists of Sears 
Roebuck, Armstrong Rubber Co., Armstrong 
Rubber & Manufacturing Co., Dayton Rub- 
ber Co., Gates Rubber Co., Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber, Sieberling Rubber Co. The Arm- 
strong Tire & Rubber Co. is owned 50 per- 
cent by Sears, Roebuck & Co. and 50 percent 
by the Armstrong Rubber Co. and is under 
contract to produce tires for Sears Roebuck. 
Dayton Rubber Co. is also under contract to 
produce tires for Sears Roebuck. Thus, 
again, the Copolymer Corp. brings into one 
integrated unit the manufacturers of syn- 
thetic rubber, the manufacturers of tires 
made from that synthetic rubber, and the 
distributor of the tires. 

In the past discounts given to and de- 
manded by Sears, Roebuck & Co. have been 
declared illegal. Under the disposal plan, 
however, identical discount and rebate prac- 
tices could be carried on which undoubtedly 
would be immune from law. It is not only 
small business but also the consumer who 
would suffer from such practices. 

Similar conditions are found among the 
participating companies in the American 
Synthetic Rubber Corp. The great majority 
of such participating companies are repre- 
sentative of big, not small business; the 
great majority have a lengthy background 
of antitrust and FTC violations, as was 
pointed out by Congressman CELLER yester- 
day. The great majority under the disposal 
plan will not only be the manufacturers of 
synthetic rubber but also the purchasers and 
distributors of the manufactured product. 

There is again the likelihood that these 
integrated companies may discriminate 
against their competitors who must pur- 
chase the synthetic rubber at high prices 
and who will not receive back any of that 
price in the form of income or dividends. 

The most naked combination between and 
integration of the oil distributors and the 
tire manufacturers are found in the pro- 
posed purchases of the copolymer plants by 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., and Texas- 
United States Chemicals, Inc. Goodrich and 
Gulf together will manufacture synthetic 
rubber. The synthetic rubber will then be 
sold to Goodrich to manufacture tires. Un- 
der past contracts, Gulf will distribute the 
tires for Goodrich to the ultimate consumer 
at Gulf’s service station outlets. Goodrich 
and Gulf are therefore fully combined and 
integrated in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber to the final point of distribution at 
the Gulf service station. Gulf will of course 
allow its dealers to handle only tires ap- 
proved by Gulf. The vicious price squeeze 
and discriminatory practices which have al- 
ready been mentioned in connection with 
the integration of Shell Chemical Co. 
through Firestone and Goodyear are readily 
apparent. 
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The Commission’s disposal program also 
allows United States Rubber and the Texas 
Co. to combine as a purchaser. Texas-United 
States Chemicals, Inc., the purchaser of the 
copolymer plant at Fort Neches, Tex., is 50 
percent owned by the Texas Co., and 50 per- 
cent by the United States Rubber. United 
States Rubber in turn is owned and con- 
trolled, together with General Motors, by the 
Du Pont Corp. The Du Pont Corp. owns the 
Ethyl Corp. in equal shares with Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey). In the past Standard 
and Du Pont, through the Ethyl Corp., main- 
tained a system of nationwide price fixing of 
retail gasoline until stopped, at least tempo- 
rarily, by the United States Government. 
The United States Rubber Corp. has in the 
past, and also still does, sell its tires to all 
of the Standard companies through the 
Atlas Supply Co. 

Finally and almost unbelievably, the Dis- 
posal Commission’s plan allows Goodrich, 
Gulf, the Texas Co., and United States Rub- 
ber to combine together to purchase and op- 
erate the largest and most efficient Govern- 
ment-owned butadiene plant. 

With these sales, the Government is turn- 
ing over an entire industry to a few select 
companies. Can we say it will be a free, 
competitive, synthetic-rubber industry as 
the law requires? I don’t believe so. With 
such interlocking and integrated patterns it 
is rather silly to talk about free competition. 
It is even more ridiculous to talk blandly 
about the protection of small business. The 
Commission's report makes crystal clear that 
no serious study or attention has been given 
to the problems of small business. One 
wonders whether by the bestowal of its bless- 
ing upon this merger movement the Con- 
gress will not participate in the economic 
demise of many small, now thriving, rubber 
fabricators. I have attached as exhibit B to 
this statement the letter I recently received 
from a small fabricator in Connecticut which 
refiects his fears about the proposed sales. 

The small-business producers need pro- 
tection in their procurement of rubber was 
graphically shown in hearings held by the 
Senate Select Small Business Committee in 
March and April of 1951. Because of the 
condition of short supply in that year, and 
because of an inequitable allocation formula 
by the United States Government, the plight 
of the small-rubber-business man became 
desperate. The chairman of the subcom- 
mittee issued a statement, reading in part: 

“There are grounds for grave doubt that 
available supplies of rubber are being allo- 
cated equitably among small and large man- 
ufacturers of rubber products. I have per- 
sonal knowledge of several small companies 
which are on the brink of bankruptcy be- 
cause they cannot obtain sufficient rubber to 
operate at a mere break-even point. The 
larger companies, on the other hand, seem to 
be experiencing little difficulty in continuing 
operations. We intend to explore this situa- 
tion fully.” 

The hardships suffered by small rubber 
users in 1951 because of the condition of 
short supply indicate the difficulties that 
small business may suffer in the future be- 
cause of the predicted conditions of the 
long-range short supply of both natural and 
synthetic rubber. It is of great importance 
at this time, therefore, to provide adequate 
safeguards for the small rubber users in the 
event our supplies of rubber become scarce. 
The only protections given under the pres- 
ent disposal program are the general state- 
ments by the proposed purchasers that they 
intend to give small users certain percent- 
ages of their total production. Such state- 
ments, even if made with the best of inten- 
tions, are entirely inadequate. As a matter 
of simple contract law they provide no effec- 
tive remedy whatsoever for the small-busi- 
ness man in the event he fails to get his 
fair share of synthetic rubber in the future. 
He cannot sue the synthetic-rubber produe- 
ers and even if he could, he would undoubt- 
edly be out of busimess before a final 
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determination was made. He can complain 
to the Government, but it is open to ques- 
tion whether under the proposed contracts 
the Government will be able to help him. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me again 
express my appreciation for your patience 
and graciousness in listening to my long 
statement. Obviously, this is a most impor- 
tant matter and deserves our most serious 
consideration. In determining what we shall 
do, we are called upon to balance two de- 
sirable public policies: the first is that the 
Federal Government should not engage in 
this type of business; the second is that 
while we favor the disposal of such facil- 
ities to private ownership, we must be sure 
that the faclities will be operated under 
such terms and conditions as will enhance 
the security of our Nation, will reimburse 
our taxpayers for their investment, and pro- 
tect all segments of our free enterprise econ- 
omy, including small business. 

These principles of public policy are not 
necessarily in conflict with each other. Both 
are desirable and can be achieved. As a 
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matter of fact, the Disposal Act requires that 
both be observed. The Commission’s plan, 
however, gives only token observance to the 
vital safeguards implicit in the second prin- 
ciple. 

While it is true that the plan provides for 


a sale of the Federal Government's: rubber 


facilities, it is equally true that it does so in 
a way which will not strengthen our free 
enterprise system but will actually place it 
in jeopardy. If we approve the proposed 
sales, we will be hurting our competitive free 
enterpise system, not helping it—and hurt- 
ing it irretrievably, I fear. 

There must be a better solution than that 
proposed by the Commission, one which will 
make possible the effective operation of both 
principles. Although this matter has been 
pending for some time there are too many 
unknowns—the risk is too great to dismiss 
it by saying: “This is the best we can get; 
let's take it.” It is not the best we can get. 

If the sales were not approved pending the 
determination of a more appropriate pro- 
posal, the Nation would not suffer and the 
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industry would not suffer. The Government 
is now making a profit of $50 million a year 
from the rubber plants. They are being oper- 
ated by private enterprise for a fee, for the 
most part by their prospective purchasers, 
under what the Commission describes as “a 
partnership of industry and Government.” 
Nobody would be hurt during the relatively 
brief period in which another plan could be 
formulated. 

There is much more involved than the 
sale of a one-half-billion-dolar Government 
investment. We are dealing with the more 
pertinent question of protecting the freedom 
of our entire business community by pre- 
venting its economic strangulation through 
an undesirable concentration of industrial 
power and wealth. We must keep our free 
enterprise system free. 

Mr. Chairman, the Select Committee on 
Small Business, for whom I have been desig- 
nated to make this statement, recommends 
that this committee report the Patman reso- 
lution favorably to the House. 

Thank you. 
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FAIRFIELD RUBBER Co., INC., 
Norwalk, Conn., March 7, 1955. 
Representative SIDNEY YATES, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Yares:I had the pleasure of talk- 
ing with your Mr. Gibbons this morning and 
asked him to convey to you my opposition 
to the sale of the rubber plants to the large 
rubber manufacturers. The small rubber 
manufacturer has built his business on the 
fact that he could purchase his rubber just 
as cheap as the large manufacturer—for 
there was a free rubber market for natural 
rubber and a fixed price to all by the Gov- 
ernment for synthetic rubber. Now the sev- 
eral hundred small manufacturers will be at 
the mercy of a very few large manufacturers. 

The small manufacturer must now pur- 
chase his rubber in a market where the 
price is set by his large competitor. If the 
latter chooses to raise the price of rubber 
and then take only a profit on the rubber 
and not on the finished product he forces 
the little fellow out of business—for the 
little fellow must necessarily raise his prices 
when rubber price is raised in order to main- 
tain his profit. But the large manufacturer 
is making his profit on the rubber and need 
not raise the price on his finished product. 

The fact that 20 percent of the rubber 
manufactured will be in the hands of other 
than large rubber manufacturers has little 


bearing on the matter for this 20 percent 
would doubtless go along with any raise in 
rubber price for it would mean more profit 
to them. 

We are utterly opposed to the sale of 
these plans to rubber manufacturers. Your 
assistance would be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
FAIRFIELD RUBBER Co., INC., 
Gro W. WINCHESTER, Sr., 
President. 
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River Channel and Opposes Recom- 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is widespread interest in the deep- 


ening of the Delaware River as an inter- 
national highway for commerce. How- 
ever, the opposition to the recommenda- 
tion that local interests contribute to the 
cost of deepening the channel is equally 
great. 

As part of my remarks I herewith in- 
clude a copy of a resolution adopted by 
the Foreign Traders Association of 
Philadelphia, Inc. This resolution was 
adopted unanimously by its members at 
a meeting held on February 28. The as- 
sociation now has 434 members who are 
actively engaged in international com- 
merce and, therefore, are vitally con- 
cerned with the adequacy of shipping. 
The resolution to which I have referred 
reads as follows: 

In consideration of the importance of the 
Delaware River as a vital factor in the 
national security and mainenance of a 
strong economy, the Foreign Traders Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Inc. hereby puts itself 
on record as opposing the recommendation 
that local interests contribute to the con- 
struction and recommended improvements 
of the channel in the Delaware River between 


the Philadelphia Naval Base and Newbold 
Island. 


